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V THEN the works of a great writer, who ha bequeathed to 

poſterity a laſting legacy, are preſented to the world, it is 
naturally expected, that ſome account of his life ſhould accom- 
pany the edition. The reader wiſhes to know as much as poſſible 
of the author. The circumſtances that attended him, the features | 
of his private character, his converſation, and the means by which 
he roſe to eminence, became the favourite objects of enquiry, 
Curioſity is excited ; and the admirer of his works 1s eager to 
know his private opinions, his courſe of ſtudy, the particularities 
of his conduct, and above all, whether he purſued the wiſdom 
which he recommends, and practiſed the virtue which his writings 
inſpire. A principle of gratitude is awakened in every generous 
mind. For the entertainment and inſtruction which genius and di- 
ligence have provided for the world, men of refined and ſenfible 
tempers are ready to pay their tribute of praiſe, and even to form 
4 poſthumous friendſhip with the author. 

In reviewing the life of ſuch a writer, there is, beſides, a rule of 
juſtice to which the publick have an undoubted claim. Fond ad- 
miration and partial friendſhip ſhould not be ſuffered to repreſent 
his virtues with exaggeration ; nor ſhould malignity be allowed, 
under a ſpecious diſguiſe, to magnify mere defects, the uſual fail- 
ings of human nature, into vice or groſs deformity. The lights 
and ſhades of the character ſhould be given; and, if this be done 
with a ſtrict regard to truth, a juſt eſtimate of Dr. Johnſon will 
afford a leſſon perhaps as valuable as the moral doctrine that ſpeaks 
with energy in every page of his works. | 

The prefent writer enjoyed the converſation and friendſhip of 
that excellent man more than thirty years. He thought it an 
honour to be ſo conuected, and to this hour he reflects on his loſs 
with regret: but regret, he knows, has ſecret bribes, by which the 
judgment may be influenced, and partial affection may be carried 
beyond the bounds of truth. In the preſent - caſe, however, 
nothing needs to be diſguiſed, and exaggerated praiſe is unneceſ- 
ſary, It is an obſervation of the younger Pliny, in his Epiſtle to 
his Friend of Tacitus, that hiſtory ought never to magnify matters 
of fact, becauſe worthy actions require nothing but the truth. 
Nam nec 'biftoria debet egredi veritatem, et honeſte fuctis weritas Jufs 
fit. This rule the prefent biographer promiſes ſhall guide his 
pen throughout the following narrative. | 
It may be ſaid, the death of Dr. Johnſon kept the public mind 
in agitation beyond all former example. No literary character 
ever excited ſo much attention; and, when the preſs has teemed 
with anecdotes, apophthegms, effays, and publications of every 
kind, what occafion now for a new tract on the ſame threadbare 
ſubjet? The plain truth ſhall be the anſwer. The proprictors 
of Johnſon's' Works thought the life, which they prefixed to their 
former edition, too unwieldy for republication. The prodigious 
varicty of foreign matter, introduced into that performance, 
ſeemed to overload the memory of Dr. Johnſon, and in the account 
of his own life to leave him hardly vifible. They wiſhed to have 
à more conciſe, and, for that reaſon, perhaps a more ſatisfactory. 
account, ſuch as may exhibit a juſt picture of the man, and keep 
hum the principal figure in the fore-ground of his own picture. To 
comply-.with that requeſt is the defign of this eſſay, which the 
Writer undertakes with a trembling hand. He bas no diſcoveries, 
wo 'fecret anecdotes, no occaſional controverſy, no ſudden flaſhes 
Af wit and humour, no private converſation, and no new facts to 
dem bis work. Every thing has been gleaned- Dr. Johnſon j 

K 3 5 * Tam not uncandid, nor vere ; I ſo 
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more than I mean, in jeft, and people are apt to think me ſeri- 
ous.”* The exerciſe of that privilege, which 'is enjoyed by 
every man in ſociety, has not been allowed to him. His fame has 
given importance even to trifles, and the zeal of his friends has 
brought every thing to light. What ſhould be related, and what 
ſhould not, has been publiſhed without diſtinction. Dicenda tacen- 
da locuti ! Every thing that fell from him has been caught with 
eagerneſs by his admirers, who, as he ſays in one of his lette 

have acted with the diligence of ſpies upon his conduct. To ſome 
of them the following lines, in Mallet's Poem on Verbal Criticiſm, 
are not inapplicable : | 


&* Such. that grave bird in Northern ſeas is found, 
„% Whoſe name a Dutchman only knows to ſound ; 
© Where-e'cr the king of fiſh moves on before, 

&« This humble friend attends from ſhore to ſhore; 
« With eye till earneſt, and with bill inclin'd, 

« He picks up what his patron drops behind, 

« With thoſe choice cates his palate to regale, 
„And is the careſub TIA BALD of a waar.” 


After ſo many eſſays and volumes of Jobnſoniana, what remains 
for the preſent writer? Perhaps, what has not been attempted ; a 
ſhort, yet full, a faithful, yet temperate hiſtory of Dr. Johnſon. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON was born at Lichfield, September 3, 
1709, O. 8.1 His father, Michael Johnſon, was a bookſeller in 
that city; a man of large athletic make, and violent paſſions; 
wrong-headed, poſitive, and at times afflicted with a degree of 
melancholy, little ſhort of madneſs. His mother was ſiſter to 
Dr. Ford, a practiſing phyſician, and father of Cornelius Ford, gene- 
rally known by the name of PaxsoNn Fox, the ſame who is repre- - 
ſented near the punch-bowl in Hogarth's Midnight Modern Con- 
verſation. In the life of Fenton, Johnfon ſays, that“ his abilities, 
inſtead of furniſhing convivial merriment to the voluptuous and 
diſſolute, might have enabled him to excel among the virtuous 
and the wiſe.? Being chaplain. to the Earl of Cheſterfield, he 
wiſhed to attend that nobleman on his embaſſy to the Hague.. 
Colley Cibber has recorded the anecdote. © You ſhould go, ſaid 
the witty. peer, if to your many vices you would add one 
more.” Pray, my Lord, what is that?” “ Hypocriſy, my 
dear Doctor.“ Johnſon had a younger brother named Natha- 
niel, who died at the age of twenty-ſeven or -twenty-eight.— 
Michael Johnſon, the father, was choſen in the year 1718 Under 


* 


| Bailiff of Lichfield, and in the year 1725 he ſerved the office of 


the Senior Bailiff, He had a brother of the name of Ahdre 
who, for ſome years, kept the ring at Smithfield, appropriated to 
wreſtlers and boxers. - Our author uſed to ſay, that he was never 
thrown or conquered. Michael, the father, died Decehber 731, 
at the age of ſeventy- fix; his mother at eighty-nine, of Wpradual _ 
decay, in the year 1759. Of the family nothing more cart be re- 
lated worthy of notice. Johnſon did not delight in taſkipg r his 
relations. * There is, little ro. he faid to Mrs 
jn relating the anecdotes of beggary.“ | * 82 
+ e N : 


Johnſon derived from his parents, or from an unw 
nurſe, the diſtemper called the King's Evil. The Jacobi 
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| +This appears in a note. to Johnſon's Diary, prefixed to the Erk e his 


5 Boſwell's Life of Johnſon, Vol. II. p. 465. 
| prayers. After the alteration of the ſtile, he kept his birth-day en tlie 3Bch 
of September, and ũt is aceordingly marked September '7<18th. = 
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time believed in the efficacy of the royal touch ; and accordingly 
Mrs. Johnſon "preſented her. ſon, when two years old, before 
ueen Anne, Who, for the firſt time, performed that office, and 
communicated to her young patient all the healing virtues in her 
power. He was afterwards cut for that ſcrophulous humour, and 
the under part of his face was ſeamed and disfigured by the ope- 


ration. It is ſuppoſed, that this diſeaſe deprived him of the fight 
of his left eye, and alſo impaired his hearing. At eight years old, 
he was placed under Mr. Hawkins, at the free-ſchool at Lichfield, 
where he was not remarkable for diligence or regular application. 
Whatever he read his tenacious memory made his own. In the 
fields with his ſchool-fellows he talked more to himſelf than with 
his companions. In 1725, when he was about ſixteen years old, 
he went on a viſit to his coufin Cornelius Ford, who detained him 
for ſome months, and in the mean time aſſiſted him in the claflics, 
The general direQion for his ſtudies, which he then received; he 
related to Mrs, Piozzi- ** Obtain,”” fays Ford, ** ſome general 
principles of every ſcience: he who. can talk only on one ſub- 
ject, or act only in one department, is ſeldom wanted, and, 


perhaps, never wiſhed for; while the man of general know- | gueze miſſionary. This was the firſt literary work from the pen 


- ledge can often benefit, and always pleaſe.” This advice John- 
ſon ſeems to have purſued with a good inclination, His reading 
was always defultory, ſeldom reſting on any particular author, 
but rambling from one book to another; and, by haſty ſnatches, 
- hoarding up à variety of knowledge, it may be proper in this 
place to mention another general rule laid down by Ford for 
_ Johnſon's future conduct: ** You will make your way the more 


| 


4 


| 


eaſy in the world, as you are contented to diſpute no man's, 


claim to converſation-excellence : they will, therefore, more 
willingly allow your pretenſions as a writer.” „But, ſays 
Mrs. Piozzi, “the features of peculiarity, which mark a cha- 
racer to all ſucceeding generations, are ſlow in coming to their 
growth.” That ingenious lady adds, with her uſual vivacity, 
Can one, on ſuch an occaſion, forbear recollecting the pre- 
dictions of Boileau's father, who ſaid, ſtroking the head of 
the young ſatiriſt, this little man has too much wit, but he 
will never ſpeak ill of any one” ?”” 

On Johnſon's return from Cornelius Ford, Mr. Hunter, then 
Maſter of - the. free-ſchool at Lichfield, refuſed to receive him 
Again on that foundation. At this diſtance of time, what his 
reaſons were, it is in vain to enquire ; but to refuſe aſſiſtance to a 
lad of promiſing genius muſt be pronounced harſh and illiberal. 
It did not, however, ſtop the progreſs of the young ſtudent's 
education. He was placed at another ſchool, at Stourbridge in 
Worceſterſhire, under the care of Mr, Wentworth. Having 
gone through the rudiments of claſſic literature, he returned to 
His father's houſe, and was probably intended for the trade of 
a bookſcller., He has been heard to ſay that he could bind a 
book. At the end of two years, being then about nineteen, he 
went to aſſiſt the ſtudies of a young gentleman, of the name of 
Corbet, to the Univerſity of Oxford; and on the 31ſt of Octo- 
ber, 1728, both were entered of Pembroke College ; Corbet as a 

gentleman-commoner, and Johnſon as a commoner. The col- 
lege tutor, Mr. Jordan, was a man of no genius; and Johnſon, 
it ſeems, ſhewed an early contempt of mean abilities, in one 
or two inſtances behaving with inſolence to that gentleman. 
Of his general conduct at the univerſity there are no particu- 


lars that merit attention, except the tranſlation of Pope's Meſhah, } 


Which was a college exerciſe impoſed upon him as a taſk by 
Mr. Jordan. Corbet left the 1 | in about two years, 
and Johnſon's ſalary ceaſed; He was, by conſequence, ſtrait- 
ened in his circumſtances ; but he ftill remained at college. 


Mr. Jordan, the tutor, went off to a living; and was ſucceeded 


by Dr. Adams, who afterwards became head of the college, and 
was eſteemed through life for his learning, his talents, and his 
amiable character. -Jolyſon grew more regular in his attendance, 


| 


and returning in a ſhort time was able to complete 2 reſidence of 
three vears. The history of his exploits at Oxford, he uſed to 
ſay, was beſt known to Dr. Taylor and Dr. Adams. Wonders 
are told of his memory, and, indeed, all who knew him late in 
life can witneſs that he retained that faculty in the greateſt vigour. 

From the univerfity Johnſon returned to Lichfield, His father 
died foon after, December 1731; and the whole receipt out of 
his effects, as appeared by a memorandum in the ſon's hand-writ- 
ing, dated 15th June 1732, was no more than twenty pounds.“ 
In this exigence, determined that poverty ſhould neither depreſs 
his ſpirit nor warp his integrity, he became under-maſter of a 
grammar ſchool at Market Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire. That re- 
ſource, however, did not laſt long. Diſguſted by the pride of 
Sir Wolſtan Dixie, the patron of that little ſeminary, he left the 
place in diſcontent, and ever after ſpoke of it with abhorrence. 
In 1733 he went on a vilit to Mr. Hector, who had been his 
ſchool-fellow, and was then a ſurgeon at Birmingham, lodging at 
the houſe of Warren, a bookſcller. At that place Johnſon tranſ- 
lated a Voyage to Abyſſinia, written by Jerome Lobo, a Portu- 


of Dr. Johnſon His friend Hector was occaſionally his amanu- 
enfis. The work was, probably, undertaken at the deſire of 
Warren, the bookſeller, and was printed at Birmingham; but it 
appears in the Literary Magazine, or Hiſtory of the Works of the 
Learned, for March 1735, that it was publithed by Betteſworth 
and Hitch, Pater-noſter-row. It contains a narrative of the en- 
deavours of a company of miſſionarics to convert the people of 
Abyflinia to the Church of Rome. In the preface of this work 
Johnſon obſerves, that the Portugueſe traveller, contrary to 


| the general view of his countrymen, has amuſed his readers with 


a>. 


no romantic abſurdities, or incredible fictions. He appears, by 
his modeſt and unaffected narration, to have deſcribed things as 
he ſaw them; to have copied nature from the life; and to have 
conſulted his ſenſes, not his imagination, He meets with no ba- 
ſiliſks, that deſtroy with their eyes; his crocodiles devour their 
prey without tears; and his cataracts fall from the rock. without 
deafening the neighbouring. inhabitants. The reader will here 
find no regions curſed with irremediable barrenneſs, or bleſſed 


with ſpontaneous fecundity ; no perpetual gloom, or uncealing 


ſun-ſhine ; nor are the nations, here deſcribed, either void of all 
ſenſe of humanity, or conſummate in all private and ſocial virtues ; 
here are no Hottentots. without religion, polity, or articulate lan- 
guage z no Chineſe perfectly polite, and completely {killed in 
all ſciences : he will diſcover, what will always be diſcovered by 
a diligent and impartial enquirer, that wherever human. nature 
is to be found, there is a mixture of vice -and virtue, a conteſt of 
paſhon and reaſon ; and that the Creator doth not appear partial 
in his diſtributions, but has balanced, in moſt countries, their par- 
ticular conveniences by particular favours.” We have here an 
early ſpecimen of Johnſon's manner: the vein of thinking and the 
frame of the ſentences are manifeſtly his: we ſee the iutant Her- 
cules... The tranſlation of Lobo's Narrative has been re-printed 


J lately in a ſeparate volume, with ſome other tracts of Dr. John- 


Ethics, theology, and claſſic literature, were is favourite ſtudies. 


He diſcovered, notwithftanding, early ſymptoms of that wander- 
ing diſpoſition of mind which adhered to him to the end of his 
life. His reading was by fits and ſtarts, undirected to any parti- 
cular ſcience. - General philology, agreeably to his coufin Ford's 
advice, was the obje& of his ambition. He ;eceived at that time, 


an carly impretfion of piety, and a taſte for the beſt authors an- hab 
cient and modern. It may, notwithſtanding, be queſtioned whe- |: 
ther, except his bible, he ever read a book entirely through. Late 
in life, if any man. praiſed a book in his preſence, he was ſure to 


« aſk, Did you xead it through!“ If the anſwer was in the affir- 
mative, he did not ſeem willing to believe it. He continued t 
the univerſity till the want of pecuniary ſupplies obliged him to 
guit the place, He obtained, however, the aſſiſtanee of a friend, 


— 


. 


ſon's, and therefore forms no part of his works; but a compendi- 
ous account of fo intereſting a work as Father Lobo's diſcovery 
of the head of the Nile, will not, it is imagined; be unacceptable 
to the reader. 


Father Lobo, the Portugueſe Miſſionary, embarked in 1622, in 


* 


088 


the ſame fleet with the Count Vidigueira, who was appointed by 


the King of Portugal, Viceroy of the Indies. They arrived at 
Goa; and in January 1624, Father Lobo ſet out on the miſſion 
to Abyſſinia, Two of the Jeſuits, ſent on the ſame commiſſion, 
were murdered in their attempt, to penetrite into that empire, 
Lobo had better ſucceſs ; he ſurmounted all difficulties, and made 
his * into the heart of the country. Then follows a deſcrip- 
tion of A bytlinia, formerly the largeſt empire of which we have 
an account in hiſtory. It extended from the Red Sea to the king- 
dom of Congo, and from Egypt to the Indian Sea, containing no 


{leſs than forty provinces. At the time of Lobo's miſſion, it was 


not much larger than Spain, confifting then but of five kingdoms, 
of which part was entirely ſubje& to the Emperor, and part paid 
him a tribute, as àn acknowledgement. The provinces were än- 
ited by Moors, Pagans, Jews, and Chriſtians... The laſt was in 
The entry of this is remarkable ſor his carly reſolution to preſcrve 
through life a fair and upright character. 1733, Junii. 35. Undecim 


» 
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aureos depoſui, quo die, quidquid ante matris funus (qu 


| de paterfits' bonis fpefare licet, viginti ſeilicet libras, accepi; Uſque adeo 


a 


f 


mihi mea fortuna fingenda. eſt interea, et ne pauſ ertate vires ànimi lan- 
gucſcant, ne in flagitia egeſtas adigat, cavendum.“ | | 4 


L, 
** pe ae 


od ſerum fit precor) 


bo's ti e the eftabliſhed and reigning religion. The diverſity 
2 religion is the reaſon why the kingdom was under 
Wifferent forms of government, with laws and. cuſtoms extremely 
8 2 Some of the people neither ſowed their land, nor im- 


roved them by any kind of culture, living upon milk and fleſh, - 


4 : Arabs, encamping without any ſettled habitation. In 
8 they practiſed no rites of worſhip, though they be- 
nieved that, in the regions above, there dwells a Being that governs 
the world. This Deity they call in their language Oul. The 
Chriſtianity, profeſſed by the people in ſome parts, is ſo corrupted 
with ſuperſtitions, errors, and herefies, and ſo mingled with cere- 
monies borrowed from the Jews, that little, beſides the name of 
Chriſtianity, is to be found among them. The Abyſlins cannot 
properly be ſaid to have either cities or houſes ; they live in tents 
or cottages made of ſtraw or tlay, very rarely building witk ſtone. 
Their villages or towns conſiſt of theſe huts ; yet even of ſuch vil- 
lages they have but few, becaule the grandces, the viceroys, and 
the emperor himſelf, are always in camp, that they may be pre- 
pared, upon the moſt ſudden alarm, to meet every emergence in a 


country which is engaged every year either in foreign wars, or. 


jnteſtine commotions. Ethiopia produces very near the fame kinds 
of proviſion as Portugal, though, by the extreme lazineſs of the 
inhabitants, in a much leſs quantity. What the ancients imagined 
of the torrid zone being a part of the world uninhabitable, is ſo 


far from being true, that the climate is very temperate. The 


| blacks have better features than in other countries, and are not 
\without-wit and ingenuity. Their apprehenſion is quick, and their 
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forms one of the moſt beautiful water-falls in the world. Lobo 
ſays, he paſſed under it without being wet, and reſting himſelf, 
for the ſake of the coolneſs, was charmed with a thouſand delight- 
ful rainbows, which the ſun-beams painted on the water, in all 
their ſhining and lively colours.“ The fall of this mighty ſtream, 
from ſo great a height, makes a noiſe that may be heard a confi- 
derable diftance ; but it was not found, that the neighbouring in- 
habitants were deaf. After the cataract, the Nile colle&s its ſcat- 
tered ſtream among the racks, which are fo near each other, that, 
in Lobo's time, a bridge of beams, on which the whole imperial 
army paſſed, was laid over them. Sultan SeqQvu1D has ſince built 
a ſtone bridge of one arch, in the ſame place, for which purpoſe 
he procured maſons from India. Here the river alters its courſe, 
and paſſes through various kingdoms, ſuch as AMHAara, OLACA, 
CHoaa, Damort, and the kingdom of Go1ama, and, after vari- 
ous windings, returns within a ſhort day's journey of its ſpring. 
To purſue it through all its mazes, andaccompany. it round the 
kingdom of Gotama, is a journey of twenty-nine days. From 
Abyſſinia the river paſſes into the countries of FazUuLo and Om- 
BARCA, two vaſt regions little known, inhabited by nations en- 
tirely different from the Abyſſins. Their hair, like that of the 
other blacks in thoſe regions, is ſhort and curled. "In the year 
1615, RASSELA CHRISTOsS, Lieutenant-general to the Sultan 
SEQUID, entered thoſe kingdoms in a hoſtile manner; but, not 
being able to get intelligence, returned without attempting any 
thing. As the empire of Abyſlinia terminates at theſe deſcents, 
Lobo followed the courſe of the Nile no farther, leaving it to range 


6— 


judgment ſound. There are in this climate two harveſts in the | over barbarous kingdoms, and convey wealth and plenty into 


year; one in winter, which laſts through the months of July, 
Auguſt, and September; the other in the ipring. They have, in 
the greateſt plenty, raiſins, peaches, pomegranates, ſugar-canes, 
and ſome figs. Moſt of theſe are ripe about Lent, which the 
Abyſſins keep with great ſtrictneſs. I he animals of the country 
are the lion, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the unicorn, horſes, 
mules, oxen, and cows without number. They have a very par- 
ticular cuſtom, which obliges every man, that has a thouſand cows, 
to ſave every year one day's milk of all his herd, and make a bath 
with it for his relations. This they do ſo many days in each year, 
as they have thouſands of cattle; ſo that, to expreſs how rich a 
man is, they tell you, he bath-s ſo many times. 


we have a full and clear deſcription. It is called by the natives, 
AA,, the Father of Water. It riſes in Sac ALA, a province of 


the kingdom of Go1iama, the moſt fertile and agreeable part of 


the Abyflinian dominions. On the Eaitern fide of the country, on 
the dechvity of a mountaio, whoſe deſcent is ſo eaſy, that it ſeems 
à beautiful plain, is that ſource of the Nile, which has been ſought 
after at ſo much expence and labour. This ſpring, or rather theſe 
two ſprings, are. two holes, each about two feet diameter, a 
ſone's caſt diſtant from each other. One of them is about five 


feet'and a half in depth. Lobo was not able to fink his plummet | 


lower, perhaps, becauſe it was ſtopped by roots, the whole place 
being full of trees. A line of ten feet did not reach the bottom of 
the other. Theſe ſprings are ſuppoſed by the Abyſſins to be the 
vents of a great ſubterrancous lake. „At a ſmall diſtance to the 
South, is a village called Guix, through which you aſcend to the 
top of the mountain, where there is a little hill, which the idola- 
trous Agaci hold in great veneration. "Their prieſt calls them toge- 
ther to this place once a year; and every one ſacrifices a cow, or 
more, according to the different degrees of wealth and devotion. 
Hence we have ſufficient proof, that thefe nations always paid 
adoration to the Deity of this famous river. * 
As the courſe of the Nile, its waters, after their firſt riſe, run 
towards the Eaſt, about the length of a muſket-ſhot ; then, turn- 
ing Northward, continue hidden in the graſs and werds for about 
2 quarter of a league, when they appear amongſt a quantity of 
rocks. The Nile from its ſource proceeds with ſo inconfiderable 
à current, that it is in danger of being dried up by the hot ſeaſon; 
t ſoon receiving an increaſe from the Grmma, the KeiTv, the 
BRANSA, and the other ſmaller rivers, it expands to ſuch a breadth | 
in the plains. of Boap, which is not above three days journey 
from its ſource, that a muſket-ball- will ſcarce fly from one bank 
to the other. Here it begins to run northward, winding, how» } 
ever, a little to the eaſt, for the ſpace of nine or ten leagues, and 
on enters the ſo-much-talked-of Lake of Damz1a, flowing with 
I votent rapidity that its waters may be diftinguiſhed through 
No whole paſſage, which 15 no leſs than N Here begins 
© greatneſs of the Nile. Fifteen miles farther, in the land of 


* Of the river Nile which has furniſhed ſo much controverſy, | 


Egypt, which owes to the annual inundations of this river its 
envied fertility.f Lobo knows nothing of the Nile in the reſt of 
its paſſage, except that it receives great increaſe from many other 
rivers, has ſeveral cataracts like that already deſcribed; and that few 
fiſh are to be found in it. That ſcarcity is to be attributed to the 
river-horſe and the crocodile, which deſtroy the weaker inhabitants 
of the river. Something, likewife, muſt be imputed to the cata- 
rats, where filh cannot fall without being killed. Lobo adds, 
that neither he, nor any with whom he converſed about the croco- 


| dile, ever ſaw him weep; and therefore all that hath been ſaid 


about his tears muſt be ranked among the fables invented for the 
amuſement of children. 9 


As to the cauſes of the inundations of the Nile, Lobo ob- 
ſerves, that many an idle hypotheſis has been framed. Some 
Theoriſts aſcribe it to the high winds, that top the current, and 
force the water above its banks. Others pretend a ſubterrangeous 
communication between the Ocean and the Nile, and that the fea, 
when violently agitated, ſwells the river. Many are of opinion, 
that this mighty flood proceeds from the melting of the ſnow on 
the mountains of Æthiopia; but ſo much ſnow and ſuch prodigious 
heat are never met with in the ſame region. Lobo never ſaw ſnow 
in Abyſſinia, except on Mount SEMEN in the kingdom of T1GRE, 
very remote from the Nile; and on NAMARA, which is, indeed, 
not far diſtant, but where there never falls ſnow enough to wet, 
when diſſolved, the foot of the mountain. To the immenſe labours 
of the P*} tugue/e, mankind is indebted for the knowledge of the 
real cauſe of theſe inundations, ſo great and ſo regular. By them 
we are informed, that Abyſlinia, where the Nile rifes, is full of 
mountains, and, in its natural fituation, is much higher than 
Egypt; that in the winter, from June to September, no day is 
without rain: that the Nile receives, in its conrie, all the rivers, 
brooks, and torrents, that fall from thoſe mountains, and, by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence, ſwelling above its banks, fills the plains of 
Egypt with inundations, which come regularly about the month 
of July, or three weeks after the beginning of the rainy ſeaſon © 
in Ethiopia. The different degr*&s of this flood are ſuch 
certain indications of the fraitfulneſs or ſterility of the enſuing” . 
year, that it is publicly proclaimed at Cairo how much the water 
hath gained during the night.“ EA e 

0 N . Such # 
* This Mr. Bruce, the late traveller, avers to be.a downwght Callebood. , 
He ſays, a deep pool of water-reachesto the very foot of the xock; aud, allowing . 
that there was a ſcat or bench (which there is not) in the middle of Peet 
it is abſolutely impoſſible, by any exertion of human-ſtrength, tu have arrived 
at it. But jt may be aſked, can Mr. Bruce fay what was the face cr the — 
country in the year 1622, when Lobo ſaw the magnificent fight, which he 
has deſcribed ? Mr. Bruce's, pool of water may have been fyrmed ſince ad 
and J. obo, perhaps, was content to fit down without a'bench. © * W: 
+ After comparing this deſcription Wich that lately given 5 Mr. Bruce, © 


the reader will judge whether * Lobo is to Joſe rhe honiour of Raving been at 
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ars, it ruſhes precipitately from the top of a high rock, and | 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS Ws 
ſaid, ** will be with you next week; and Johnſon, to try his fate 


Such is the account of the Nile and its inundations, which, it is 
hoped, will not be deemed an improper or tedious digreſſion, eſ- 
l as the whole is an extract from Johnſon's tranſlation. He 

all the time the actor in the ſcene, and in his own words relates 
the ſtory. Having finiſhed this work, he returned in February 


$924, to his native city, and, in the month of Auguſt following, 


publiſhed Propofals for printing by ſubſcription, the Latin poems 
of Politian, with the Hiſtory of Latin Poetry, from the ra of 
Petrarch'to the time of Politian; and alſo the Life of Politian, to 
be added by the Editor, Samuel Johnſon. The book to be 
printed in thirty octavo ſheets, the price five ſhillings. It is to be 
regretted that this project failed for want of encouragement. 
L it ſeems, differed from Boileau, Voltaire, and D'Alem- 
rt, who have taken upon them to proſcribe all modern efforts 
to write with elegance in a dead language. For a decifion, pro- 
unced in ſo bigh a tone, no good reaſon can be aſſigned. The 
tereſts of learning require, that the diction of Greece and Rome 
ſhould be cultivated with care; and he who can write a language 
with correctneis, will be moſt likely to underſtand its idiom, its 
grammar, and its peculiar graces of ſtyle. What man of taſte 
would willingly forego the pleaſure of reading Vida, Fracaſtorius, 
Sannazaro, Strada, and others, down to the 
tions of Biſhop Lowth ? The hiſtory which ſohnſon propoſed to 
himſelf would, beyond all queſtion, have been a valuable addition 
to the hiſtory of letters; but his project failed. His next expedi- 
ent was to offer his aſhſtance to Cave, the original projector of 
the Gentleman's Magazine. For this purpoſe he ſent his propo- 
s in a letter, offering, on reaſonable terms, occaſionally to fill 
me pages with poems and inſcriptions never printed before ; 
with fugitive pieces that deſerved to be revived, and critical re- 
marks on authors ancient and modern. Cave agreed to retain him 
as a correſpondent and contributor to the Magazine. What the 
conditions were cannot now be known; but, certainly, they were 
not ſufficient to hinder Johnfon from caſting his eyes about him 
in queſt of other employment. Accordingly, in 1735, he made 
overtures to the reverend Mr. Budworth, Maſter of a grammar- 
ſchool at Brerewood, in Staffordſhire, to become his aſſiſtant. 
This propofition did not ſucceed. ' Mr. Budworth apprehended, 


that the involuntary motions, to which Johnſon's nerves were ſub-- 
ject, might make him an object of ridicule with his ſcholars, and, 


by conſequence, leſſen their reſpe& for their maſter. Another 
mode of advancing himſelf preſented itſelf about this time. Mrs. 
Porter, the widow of a mercer in Birmingham, admired his talents. 


It is ſaid that the had about eight hundred pounds; and that ſum. 


to a perſon in Jehnſon's circumſtances was an affluent fortune. 
A marriage took place; and, to turn his wife's money to the beſt 
8 he projected the ſcheme of an academy for education. 
ilbert Walmfley, at that time Regiſter of the Ecclefiaſtical Court 
of the Biſhop of Lichfield, was diſtinguiſned by his erudition and 
the politeneſs of his manners. He was the friend of Johnſon, and, 
by bis weight and influence, endeavoured to promote his intereſt. 
The celebrated Garrick, whoſe father, Captain Garrick, lived at 
Lichfield, was placed in the new ſeminary of education by that 
entleman's advice. Garrick was then about eighteen years old. 
1 acceſſion of ſeven or eight pupils was the moſt that could be 


obtained, though notice was given by a public advertiſement,“ 


. 
* 


at at Edial, near Lichfield, in Staffordſhire, young Gentlemen 


are boarded and taught the Latin and Greek Languages, by Samuel 


Johnſon. . | | 
The undertaking proved abortive. Johnſon, having now aban- 


doned all hopes of promoting his fortune in the country, deter- 
mined to become an adventurer. in the world at large. 
young pupil, Garrick, had formed the ſame reſolution ; and, ac- 


corgingly, in March 1737, they arrived in London together. 


Two ſuch candidates for fame perhaps never, before that day, 
entered the metropolis together. Their ſtock of money was ſoon 
exhauſted, In his viſtonary project of an academy Johnſon had 
n his wife's ſubſtance ; and Garrick's father 

ad little more Than his balf-pay, The two fellow travellers 
had the world before them, and each was) to chuſe his road to 
fortune and to fame. They brought with them genius, and pow- 
ers of mind, peculiarly formed by nature for the different vocati- 
ons to which each of them felt themſelves inclined. They acted 


from the impulfe of young minds, even then meditating great 
thinge; and with courage anticipating ſucceſs, Their friend Mr. 


Walmlley, by a letter to the Rev. M Colſon, who, it ſeems, was 
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whe mathematician, exerted his good offices in their fayour. 


gave notice of their intended journey. Davy. Garrick,”* he 
v ® Scethe Geutleman's Magazine for 1736, p. 418. 
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with a tragedy, and to get himſelf employed in ſome tranſlation 
either from the Latin or French, Johnſon is a very good ſcholar 
and a poet, and, I have great hopes, will turn out a fine tragedy. 
writer, If it ſhould be in your way, I doubt not but you will be 
ready to recommend and affiſt your countrymen.” Of Mr, 
Walmſley's merit, and the excellence of his character, Johnſon 
has left a beautiful teſtimonial at the end of the life of Edward 
Smith. It is reaſonable to conclude, that a mathematician, ab- 
ſorbed in abſtract ſpeculations, was not able to find a ſphere of 
action for two men who were to be the architects of their own 
fortune. In three or four years afterwards Garrick came forth 
with talents that aſtoniſhed the publick. He began his career at 
Goodman's-fields, and there, monſfiratus fatis Veſpaſinnus ! he 
choſe a lucrative profeſſion, and confequently ſoon emerged from 
all his difficulties. Johnſon was left to toil in the humble walks of 
literature. A tragedy, as appears\by Walmſley's letter, was the 
whole of his ſtock. This, moſt probably, was IRENE ; but, if 
then finiſhed, it was doomed to wait for a more happy period. It 
was offered to Fleetwood, and rejected. Johnſon looked round 
him for employment. Having, while he remained in the country, 
correſponded with Cave under a feigned name, he now thought it 
time to make himſelf known to a man whom he conſidered as a 
patron of literature. Cave had announced, by public advertiſe- 
ment, a prize of fifty pounds for the beſt Poem on Life, Death, 
Judgment, Heaven, and Hell ; and this circumſtance diffuſed an 
idea of his hberality. Johnfon became connected with him in 
bufineſs, and in a cloſe and intimate acquaintance. Of Cave's 
character it is unneceſſary to ſay. any thing in this place, as 
Johnſon was afterwards the biographer of his firſt and moſt uſeful 
patron. To be engaged in the tranſlation of ſome important book 
was ſtill the object which Johnſon had in view. For this purpoſe 
he propoſed to give the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, with co- 


| pious notes then lately added to a French edition, Twelve ſheets 
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of this work were printed, for which Johnſon received forty-nine 


pounds, as appears by his receipt in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Nichols, 


the compiler of that entertaining and uſeful work, the Gentleman's 
Magazine. Johnſon's tranſlation was never completed ; a like 
deſign was offered to the publick, under the patronage of Dr. 
Zachary Pearce; and by that contention both attempts were frut- 
trated. Johnſon had been commended by Pope for the tranſlation 
of the Meſhah into Latin verſe; but he knew no reproach to ſo 
eminent a man. With one, however, who was connected with 
Pope, he became acquainted at St. John's Gate; and that perſon 
was no other than the well-known Richard Savage, whole life 
was afterwards written by Johnſon with great elegance, and depth 
of moral reflection. Savage was a man of conliderable talents. 
His addreſs, bis” N accompliſhments, and, above all, the 
peculiarity of his misfortunes recommended him to Johnſon's no— 
tice, They became united in the cloſeſt intimacy. Both had 
great parts, and they were <qually under the preflure of want. 
Sympathy joined them in a league of. friendſhip, Johnſon has 
been often heard to relate, that he and Savage walked round 
Groſvenor-ſquare till four in the morning; in the courſe of their 
converſation reforming the world, dethroning princes, eſtabliſhing 
new forms of government, and giving laws to the ſeveral ſtates of 
Europe, till, fatigued at length with their legiſlative office, the) 
began to feel the want of refreſhment ; but could not muſter up 
n four pence halfpenny. Savage, it is true, had many 
ut vice could never ſtrike its roots in a mind like Johnion's, 
feaſoned\carly with religion, and the principles of moral rectitude. 
Nis-firſt prayer was compoſed in the year 1738. ' He had not at 
that timę renounced the uſe of wine; and, no doubt, occafionally 
ed his friend and his bottle. The love of late hours, which 
followed him through life, was, perhaps, originally contracted in 
company with Savage. However that may be, their connection 
was not of long duration. In the year 1738, Savage was reduced 
to the laſt diſtreſs. Mr. Pope, in a letter to him, exprefied his 
concern for“ the mtſerable withdrawing of his penſion after the 
death of the Queen and gave him hopes that, © in a ſhort time, 
he ſhould find himſelf ſupplied with a competence, without any 
dependance on thoſe little creatures, whom we are pleaſed to call 
the Great,” The ſcheme propofed to him was, that he 
ſhould retire to Swanſea in Wales, and receive an allowauce of 
fifty pounds a year, to be raiſed by ſubſcription; Pope was to pay 
twenty pounds. This plan, though finally eſtabliſhed, took more 
than a year before it was carried into execution. In the mean 
time, the intended retreat of Savage called to Johnſon's mind the 


third ſatire of Juvenal, in which that poet takes leave of a friend, 
Rem Abe vices of Rome, Struck 


who was withdrawing hunſclf 


with 
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rote that well-known Poem, called London. 
feſtly point to Savage. | 
| :ef and fondneſs in my breaſt rebel, 
| 4 . Thales bids the town farewell; | 
Vet ll my calmer thoughts his choice commend ; 
« I praiſe the hermit, but regret the friend. 
« Refoly'd at length from Vice and London far, 
« To breathe in diſtant fields a purer air; 
« And, fir d on Cambria's ſolitary ſhore, g 
« Give to St. David one true Briton more. | 
"2 lodged at Greenwich. He there fixes the 
Ea potceptons of his friend; who, he ſays in his Life, 
one 28 him with tears in his eyes, The poem, when finiſhed, 
1 to Cave. It happened, however, that the late Mr. 
Bodi was the purchaſer at the price of ten guineas. It was 
| - * + 1748; and Pope, we are told, ſaid, The author, 
pubien Woot: aled;“ alluding to the pat- 
whoever he is, will not be long conce ed; uding to p 
ſage in Terence, Ub, ubi eſt, diu celari non poteſt. Notwithſtanding 
that prediction, it does not appear that, beſides the copy-money, 
any advanta e accrued'to the author of a poem, written with the 
elegance and energy of Pope. Johnſon, in 3 1738, went, 
with all the fame of his poetry, to offer himſelf a candidate for 
the maſterſhip of the ſchool at Appleby, in Leiceſterſhire. The 
ſtatutes of the place required, that the perſon choſen ſhould be a 
maſter of arts. To remove this objection, the late Lord Gower 
was induced to write to a friend, in order to obtain for Johnſon 
à maſter's degree in the Univerſity of Dublin, by the recommen- 
dation of Dr. Swift. The letter was printed in one of the maga- 
zines, and is as follows: | 
„Sir view” I 28; 5 
_ © Mr. Samuel Johnſon (author of London, a ſatire, and ſome 
other poetical pieces) is a native of this cpuntryy and much reſpect- 
ed by ſome worthy gentlemen in the. neighbourhood, who are 
truſtees of a charity-ſchool, now vacant; the certain ſalary of 
which is ſixty pounds per year, of which they are defirous to make 
him maſter ; but unfortunately he is not capable of receiving their 
bounty, which would make him happy for life, by not being a 
maſter of arts, which, by the ſtatutes of the ſchool, the maſter of 
it muſt be. | es. 

© Now theſe gentlemen do me the honour to think, that I have 
intereſt enough in you, to prevail upon you to write to Dean Swift, 
to perſuade the Univerſity of Dublin to ſend a diploma to me, con- 
ſtituting this poor man maſter of arts in their Univerſity. They 
highly extol the man's learning and probity ; and will not be per- 
ſuaded, that the Univerſity will make any difficulty of conferring 
ſuch a favour upon a ſtranger, if he is recommended by the Dean. 
They ſay, he is not afraid of the ſtricteſt examination, though he 
is of ſo long a journey; and yet he will venture it, if the Dean 
thinks it neceſſary, chufing rather to die upon the road, than to 
be ſtarved to death in traullating for bookſellers, which has been 
his only ſubſiſtence for ſome time paſt. 8 
9 oe: there_is more difficulty in this affair than theſe good- 
natured gentlemen apprehend, eſpecially as their election cannot 

be delayed longer than the 11th of next month. If you ſee this 
matter in the ſame light that it appears to me, I hope you. will 
burn this, and pardon me for giving you ſo much trouble about an 
impracticable thing; but, if you think there is a probability of 
obtaining the favour aſked, 1 am ſure your humanity and propen- 
fity to relieve merit in diftreſs will incline you to ſerve the poor 
man, without my adding any more to the trouble I have already 
given you, than aſſuring you, that I am, with great truth, Sir, 

e Your faithful humble ſervant, © GowEx. 

„ Trentham, Aug. 1ſt.” BE ENT bs CE ob Ls AB cx 
This ſcheme miſcarried.. There is reaſon to think, that Swift de- 
clined to meddle in the buſineſs ; and to that circumſtance Johnſon's 
known diſlike of Swift has been often imputed. | 

It is mortifying to purſue a man of merit through all his diffi- 
culties; and yet this narrative muſt be, through many following 
years, the hiſtory of Genius and Virtue ſtruggling with Adverſity. 

aving loſt the ſchool at Appleby, Johnſon was thrown back on 
the metropohs.. Bred to no profeſſion, without relations, friends, 
or intereſt, he was condemned to drudgery in the ſervice of Cave, 
his only patron. In November*z7338, was publiſhed a tranſlation, 
of Croufaz's Examen of: Pope's Effay on Man; „containing a 
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ſuceind Ney of the Syſtem of the Fataliſts, and a Confutation of | 
the?” Opinions ;.- with an illuſtration of the Doctrine of Free Will; 
ad an Enquiry, what view Mr. Pope might have in touching upon 


of Philoſophy and Mathematicks at Lauſanne,” This tranſ. 


lation has been generally thought a production of Johnſon's pen; 


but it is now known, that Mrs. Elizabeth Carter has acknowledged 
it to be one of her early. performances. It is certain, however, 
that Johnſon was eager to promote the publication. He conſidered 
the foreign philoſopher as a man zealous in the cauſe of religion; 
and with him he was willing to join againſt the ſyſtem of the Fata- 
liſts, and the doctrine of Leibnitz. It is well known that War- 
burton wrote a vindication of Mr. Pope; but there is reaſon to 
think, that Johnſon conceived an early prejudice againſt the Eſſay 
on Man ; and what once took root in a mind like- his, was not 
eaſily eradicated, His letter to Cave on this ſubject is ftill extant, 
and may well juſtify Sir John Hawkins, who inferred that Johnſon 
was the tranſlator of Crouſaz. The concluſion of the letter is 
remarkable. I am yours, Imeransvs.” If by that Latin 
word was meant that he not dined, becauſe he wanted the 
means, who can read it, event this hour, without an aching heart? 
With a mind naturallpyvigorous, and quickened by neceſſity, 
Johnſon formed a myttiplicity of projects; but moſt of them 
proved abortive. Anumbeęr of ſmall tracts iſſued from his pen 
with wonderful rapidify ; ſuch as“ MarMor NORFOLCIENSE 2 
or an Effay on an ancient prophetical Inſcription, in Monkiſh 
Rhyme, diſcovered at Lynn in Norfolk. By Probus Britanzicus.”? 
This was a pamphlet againſt Sir Robert Walpole. According to 
Sir John Hawkins, a warrant was iſſued to apprehend the Author, 
who retired with his wife to an obſcure lodging near Lambeth 
Marſh, and there eluded the ſearch of the meſſengers, - But this 
ſtory has no foundation in truth. Johnſon was never known to 
mention ſuch an incident in his life; and Mr. Steele (late of the 
treaſury) cauſed diligent ſearch to be made at the proper offices, 
and no trace of ſuch a proceeding could be found. In the ſame 
year (1739) the Lord Chamberlain prohibited the repreſentation 
of a tragedy, called GusTavus Vasa, by Henry Brooke. Under 
the maik of irony Johnſon publiſhed, ** A Vindication of the Li- 
cencer from the malicious and ſcandalous aſperſions of Mr. 
Brooke.“ Of theſe two pieces Sir John Hawkins ſays, „th 
have neither learning nor wit; nor a fingle ray of that genius which 
has ſince blazed forth ;** but as they have been lately re- printed, 
the reader, who wiſhes to gratify his curioſity, is referred to the 
fourteenth volume of Johnſon's works, publiſhed by Stockdale. 
The lives of Boerhaave, Blake, Barratier, Father Paul, and others, 
were, about that time, printed in the Gentleman's Magazine. 
The ſubſcription of fifty pounds @ year for Savage was completed; 
and in July 1739, Johnſon parted with the companion of his 
midnight-hours, never to ſee him more. The ſeparation was, 
perhaps, an advantage to him, who wanted to make a right uſe of 
his time, and even then beheld, with ſelf-reproach, the waſte 
occaftioned by diſſipation. His abſtinence from wine and ſtron 
liquors began ſoon after the departure of Savage. What habits he 
contracted in the courſe of that acquaintance cannot now be known, 
The ambition of excelling in converfation, and that pride of vic- 
tory, which, at times, diſgraced a man of Johnſon's genius, were, 
perhaps, native blemiſhes. A fierce ſpirit of independence, even 
in the midſt of poverty, may be ſeen in Savage; and, if not thence 
transfuſed by Johnſon into his own manners, it may, at leaſt, be 
ſuppoſed to have gained. ſtrength from the example before him. 
During that connection there was, if we believe Sir John Hawkins, 
a ſhort ſeparation between our author and his wife; but à recon- 
ciliation ſoon took place, Johnſon loved her, and ſhewed his 
affection in various modes of gallantry, which Garrick uſed to 
render ridiculous by his mimicry. The affectation of ſoſt and 
faſhionable airs did not become an unwieldy figure: his admira- 
tion was received by the wife with the flutter of an antiquated 
coquette; and both, it is well known, furniſhed matter for the 
lively genius of Garrick. _. ITS by * ren x 
It is a mortifying reflection, that Johnſon, with a ſtore of learn», 
ing and extraordinary talents, was not able, at the age of thirty, 
to force his way to the fayour of the publick. Slow ri/es ayorth by: 
poverty deprefſs'd. He was ſtill,” as he ſays himlelf, „ to pro-: 
vide for the day that was paſſing over him.“ He ſaw Cave involved; - 
in a ſtate of warfare with the numerous competitors, at that time 
ſtruggling with the Gentleman's Magazine; and gratitude for ſuch, 
fupplcs as Johnſon received, dictated a Latin Ode an the ſubject; 


of that contention. The firſt lines. EEE TIM 
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Urbane, nullis ſeſſe laboribus, © 4 he 5 3 a 
Urbane, nullis vice calumniis,” . cb Ko. and 
put one in mind of Caſimiz's Ode to Pope Ucbannn 
Urbane, regum mazime, maime 
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AN ESSAY. ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS 


The Poſh noct was, probably, at that time in the hands of a | Johnſon ſeized a folio, and knocked the bookſeller down. This 
— had meditated the bitory of the Latin poets. Guthrie | ſtory has been related as an inſtance of Johnſon's ferocity ; but 
the hiſtorian, had from July 1736 compoſed the parliamentary merit cannot always take the ſpurns of the unworthy with a patient 
ſpeeches for the Magazines; but, from the beginning of theafeſſion | ſpirit. 2 3 
which opened on the 19th of November t 740, Johnſon ſucceeded That the hiſtory of an author muſt be found in his works is, in 
to that department, and continued it from that time to the debate general, a true obſervation; and was never more apparent than 
on ſpirituous liquors, which happened in the Houſe of Lords in in the preſent narrative, Every era. of Johnſon's liſe is fixed by 
February, 1742-3. The eloquence, the force of argument, and his writings. In 1744s he publiſhed the Life of Savage; and 
the ſplendor of language, diſplayed in the ſeveral ſpeeches, are | then projected a new edition of Shakeſpeare. As a prelude to 
well known, and univerſally admired, The whole has been col- this deſign, he pubhihed, in 1745, Miscellaneous Odſer wations on 
lected in two volumes by Mr. Stockdale. That Johnſon was the au- the Tragedy of Macheth, auith Remarks on Sir 7. hemas Hanme:”; 
thor of the debates during that period was not generally known; but Edition ; to evhich Wer e prefixed, Propoſals for a neu Edition of Shak e- 
the ſecret tranſpired ſcveral years afterwards, and was avowed by 2 evith a Specimen, Of this pamphlet Warburton, in the 
himſelf on the following occaſion. Mr. Wedderburne (now Lord | Preface to Shakeſpeare, has given his opinion: ““ As to all thoſ- 
Loughborough) Dr. Johnſon, Dr. Francis (the tranſlator of Ho- things, Which have been publiſhed under the title of Effays, Re. 4 
race) the preſent writer, and others, dined with, the late Mr. marks, Obfervations, &c. on Shakeſpeare, if jou except ſome cri. "= 
Foote. An important debate towards the end of Sir Robert Wal- tical notes on Macbeth, given as a ſpecimen of a projected edition, © 
le's. adminiftration being mentioned, Dr. Francis, obſerved, and written, as appears, by a man of parts and genius, the rc: 
4 That Mr. Pitt's ſpeech, on that occaſion, was the beſt he had | are abſolutely below a ſerious notice.” But the attention of th. 
ever read.” | He added, That he had employed eight years of publick was not excited ; there was no friend to promote a ſul 
| his life in the ſtudy of Demoſthenes, and finiſhed a tranſlation of ſeription; and the, project died, to revive at a future day. A 
that celebrated orator, with all the decorations of ſtyle and lan- | new undertaking, however, was ſoon after propoſed ; namely, 
guage within the reach of his capacity; but he had met with no- an Engliſh Dictionary, upon an enlarged plan. Several of the 
thing equal to the ſpeech above-mentioned.” Many of the com- | moſt opulent bookſellers had meditated a work of this kind ; and = 
pany remembered the debate; and ſome” paſſages were cited, | the agreement. was foon adjuſted between the parties. Embol- 5+ 


with the approbation and applauſe of all preſent. Daring the ar-.| dened by this connection, Johnſon thought of à better habitation Js 
dour. of converfation johnſon remained ſilent. As ſoon as the | than he had hitherto known. He had lodged with his wife in 7 
warmth of praife ſubſided, be opened with theſe words. That | courts and alleys about the Strand; but now, for the purpoſe of - 
ſpeech I wrote in a garret in Exeter-ftreet.” The company was | carrying on his arduous undertaking, and to be near his printer 


ſtruck with aſtoniſhment. | After ſtaring at each other in filent | and friend Mr. Strahan, he ventured to take a houſe in Gough- 
amaze, Dr. Francis aſked, * How that ſpeech could be written ſquare, Fleet-ſtreet. He was told that the Earl of Cheſterfic!d 
by him?” © Sir,” ſaid Johnſon, I wrote it in Exeter-ſtreet, | was a friend t&his undertaking ; and, in conſequence of that in- 
1 never had been in the gallery of the Houſe of Commons but once. | telligence, he publithed, in 1747, The Plan of a Dictionary of ili 
Cave had intereft with the door-keepers. He, and the perſons Engliſh Language, addreſſed to the Right Honourable Philip Dormer, 
employed under him, gained admittance: they brought away the Kar! of Che erfield, one of his Majeſty" s principal Secretaries of State. 1 
ſubjeck of diſcuſſion, the names of the ſpeakers, the fide they took, | Mr. Whitehead, afterwards Poet Laureat, undertook. to convey 6. 
and the order in which they roſe, together with notes of the argu- the manuſcript to his Lordſhip : the conſequence was an invitation , 
ments advanced in the courſe of the debate. The whole was from Lord Cheſterfield to the author. A ſtronger contraſt of cha- 
afterwards communicated to me, and I compoſed the ſpeeches in | racters could not be brought together; the Nobleman, celebrated 
the form which they now have in the Parliamentary debates.” | for his wit, and all the graces of polite behaviour; the Author, 
To this diſcovery Dr. Francis made anſwer : Then, Sir, you | conſcious of his own merit, towering in idea above all competi- 
have exceeded Demoſthenes himſelf; for to ſay, that you have | tion, verſed in ſcholaſtic logic, but a ſtranger to the arts of po- 
exceeded Francis's Demoſthenes, would be ſaying nothing.” The lite converſation, uncouth, vehement, and vociferous. The coa- 
reſt ofthe company beſtowed laviſh encomiums. on Johnſon : one, | lition was too unnatural. Johnſon expected a Mæcenas, and 
in particular, praiſed his impartiality; obſerving, that he dealt | was diſappointed. No patronage, uo afliſtance followed. Viſits 
out reaſon and eloquence with an equal hand to both parties. Were repeated; but the reception was not cordial. Johnſon one 
4 That is not quite true, ſaid Johnſon, ** I ſaved appearances |: day was left a full hour, waiting in an anti-chamber, till a gen- 
tolerably well; but I took care that the WI Docs ſhould not tleman ſhould retire, and leave his Lordſhip at leiſure. This was 
have the beſt of it.” The ſale of the Magazine was greatly in- the famous Colley Cibber. Johnſon ſaw him go, and, fired with 
creaſed by the Parliamentary debates, which were continued by indignation, ruſhed out of the houſe. What Lord Cheſterfield 
Johnſon till the month of March 1742-3. From that time the thought of his viſitor may be ſeen in a paſſage in one of that No- 
Magazine was conducted by Dr. Hawkeſworth. bleman's letters to his ſon, * There is a man, whoſe moral 
In 1743-4, Oſborne, the bookſeller, who kept a ſhop in Gray's- character, deep learning, and ſuperior parts, I acknowledge, 
Inn, purchaſed the Earl of Oxford's library, at the price of thir- | admire, and reſpect ; but whom it is ſo impoſſible for me to love, 
j that I am almoſt in a fever whenever I am in his race His 
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* thouſand pounds. He projected a catalogue in five octavo ; 
umes, at five ſhillings each. Johnſon was employed in that | figure (without being deformed) ſeems made to diſgrace or ridi- 
painful drudgery. He was likewiſe to collect all ſuch ſmall tracts, cule the common ſtructure of the human body. His legs and 
ag were in any degree worth: preſerving, in order to reprint and | arms are never in the poſition which, according to the ſituation of 
ubliſk*the Whole in a collection, called The Harleian Miſcel- his body, they ought to be in, but conſtantly employed in com- 
any,” The catalogue was completed; and the Miſeellany in'r749 | Mitting acts of hoſtility upon the Graces. He throws any where, 
was publiſhed in eight quarto volumes. In this bufineſs Johnſon | but down his throat, whatever he means to drink; and mangles 
was a day-labourer for immediate ſubſiſtence, not unkke Guſtavus | what he means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of ſocial 
Vaſa working in the mines of Dalicarlia. What Wilcox, a book- life, he miſtimes and miſplaces every thing. He diſputes with 
ſeller of eminence in the Strand, ſaid to Johnſon, on his firſt arri- heat indiſcriminately, mindleſs of the rank, character, and ſitua- 
val in town, was now almoſt confirmed. He lent our author five | tion of thoſe with whom he diſputes. Abſolute y ignorant of the 
guineas, and then aſked him, How do you mean to earn your | ſeveral gradations of familiarity and reſpect, he is exactly the ſame 
livelihood in this town!“ 4© By my literary labours, was the to bis ſuperiors, his equals, and his inferiors; and therefore, by 
anſwer,” Wilcox, ſtaring at him, ſhook his head: “ By your lite- | 2 neceſſary conſequence, is abſurd to two of the three. ls it poſ- 
rary labours!--You had better my a porter's knot.” Johnſon ſible to love ſuch a man? No. The utmoſt I can do for him is, to 
uſed to tell this anecdote to Mr. Nichols; but he ſaid, Wilcox conſider him a reſpectable Hottentot.?” Such was the idea enter- 
was one of my beſt friends; and he meant well. In fact, Johnſon, | tained by Lord Cheſterfield. ' After the incident of Colley Cibber, 
1 while employed in Gray's-Inn, may be ſaid to have carried a Johnſon never repeated his vifits. In his high and deciſive tone, 
i porter's knot,” He pauſed -occafionally, to peruſe the book that | be has been often heard to ſay, Lord Cheſterfield is a wit among 
came to his hand. .. Oſborne thought that ſuch curioſity tended to Lords, and a Lord among Wits,” - £ n 
nothing but delay, and objected to it with all the pride and inſo- In the courſe of the year 1547, Garrick, in conjunction with 
lence of a n, who knew that he paid daily wages, In the diſ- Lacy, became patentee of Drury-lane Playhouſe. For the open. 
pute that of courſe-enſued, Oſborne, with that roughneſs which ing of the theatre, at the uſual time, Johnſon wrote for his friend 
was natural to him, enforced” his argument by giving the lie. „ r 
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6, which, to ſay no more of it, may at 
the well — r with Pope's to the tragedy of Cato. The 
= houſe being now under Garrick's direction, Johnſon thought 
por portunity fair to think of his tragedy of Irene, which was 
8. * ſtock on bis firſt arrival in town, in the year 1737. That 

a was accordingly put into rehearſal in January 1749. As a 
P Art o prepare the way, and awaken the publick attention, 
* Vanity of Human Wiſhes, a Poem in Imitation of the Tenth 
Satire of Juvenal, by the Author of London, was publiſhed in the 
fame. month. In the Gentleman's Magazine, for February 1749, 
we find that the tragedy of Irene was acted at Drury-lane, on 
Monday, Fehruary the 6th, and from that time, without inter- 
ruption, to Monday, February the 2oth, being in all thirteen nights. 
Since that time it has not been exhibited on any ſtage. Irene may 

ſome other plays in our language, which have loſt 
their place in the theatre, but continue to pleaſe in the cloſet. 

During the repreſentation of this piece, Johnſon attended every 
night behind the ſcenes. Concetving that his character, as an au- 
thor, required ſome ornament for his perſon, he choſe, upon that 
occaſion, to decorate himſelf with a handfome waiſtcoat, and a 
gold-laced hat. The late Mr. Topham Beauclerc, who had had a 
great deal of that humour which pleales the more for ſeeming 
undeſigned, uſed to give a pleaſant deſcription of this Green-room 
finery, as related by the author himſelf; But,“ ſaid Johnſon, 
with great gravity, *© I ſoon laid aſide my gold-laced hat, leit it 
ſhould make me proud. Theamouuntof the three benefit nights for 
the tragedy of Irene, it is to be feared, was not very conſiderable, as 
the profit, that ſtimulating motive, never invited the author to 
another dramatic attempt. Some years e the pre- 
ſent writer was intimate with Garrick, and knew Johnſon to be in 
diſtreſs, he aſked the manager why he did not produce another 
tragedy for his Lichfield friend ? Garrick's anſwer was remarkable: 
< When Johnſon writes tragedy, declamathn roars, and puſſion ſlecpa. 
when Shakeſpeare wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart.“ 


There may, perhaps, be a degree of ſameneſs in this regular 
way of tracing an author from one work to another, and the 
reader may feel the effect of a tedious monotony ; but in the life 
of Johnſon there are no ther landmarks. He was now forty years 
old, and had mixed but little with the world. He followed no 
profeſſion, tranſacted no buſineſs, and was a ſtranger to what is 
called a town-life. We are now arrived at the brighteſt period he 
had hitherto known. 
degree of luſtre that promiſed a triumph over all his difficulties. 
The'life of Savage was admired as a beautiful and inſtructive piece 
def biography, The two Imitations of Juvenal were thought to 
rival even the excellence of Pope; and the tragedy of Jene, though 
unintereſting on the ſtage, Was univerſally admired in the cloſet, 
for the propriety of the ſentiments, the richneſs of the language, 
and the general harmony of the whole compoſition. His fame 
was widely diffuſed; and he had made his agreement with the book- 
ſellers for his Engliſh Dictionary at the ſum of fifteen hundred 
guineas ; part of which was to be, from time to time, advanced 
in proportion to the progreſs of the work. This was a certain 
fund for his ſupport, without being obliged to write fugitive pieces 


be added to 


for the petty fupplies of the day. Accordingly we find that, in 


1749, he eſtabliſhed a club, conſiſting of ten in number, at Horſe- 
man's, in Ivy-lane, on every Tueſday evening. This is the firſt 


Tcene of ſocial life to which Johnſon can be traced out of his own | 


houſe, The members of this little ſociety were, Samuel Johnſon; Dr. 
Salter (father of the late Maſter of the Charter-houſe;) Dr. 
Hawkeſwortb; Mr. Ryland, a merchant; Mr. Payne, a bookſeller, 
in Paternoſter-row; Mr. Samuel Dyer, a learned young man; Dr, 
William 'M*Ghie, a Scotch phyfician ; Dr. Edmund Barker, a 
young phyſician; Dr. Bathurſt, another young phyſician ; and Sir 
Johif Hawkins. This liſt is given by Sir John, as it ſhould ſeem, 
with no other view than to draw a fpiteful and malevolent cha- 
rater of almoſt every one of them. Mr. Dyer, whom Sir John 
fays he loved with the affection of a brother, meets with the harſheſt 
treatment,” becauſe it was his maxim, that to lige in peace auith 
manking, and in a tempet; to do good offices, auas the moſt eſſential part 
ef our duty. That notion of moral goodneſs gave umbrage to Sir 
John Hawkins, and drew down upon the memory of his friend the 
bittereſt imputations. Mr. Dyer, however, was admired and loved 
through life, He was a man of literature. Johnſon loved to enter 
* him into a diſcuſſion of metaphifical, moral, and critical 
Wt in thoſe conflicts, exercifing his talents; and; accordin; 
” is cuſtom, always contending for victory. Dr. Bathurſt was 
we perſon on whom Johnſon fixed his affection. 
Poke of him without tears in his eyes. 


He hardly ever 
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His name broke out upon mankind with a 


It was from him who was 


| 


10% on Milton's Uſe and Imitation of the Moderns, in is 
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+ OF DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


a native of Jamaica, that Johnſon received into his ſervice Frank, 
the black ſervant, whom, on account of his maſter, he valued to 
the end of his life. At the time of inſtituting the club in Ivy-lane, 
Johnſon had projected the Rambler. The title was moſt probably 
ſuggeſted by the Wanderer ; a poem which he mentions, with the 
warmeſt praiſe, in the Life bf Savage. 
dependence with which he wiſhed to live, it was now his pride 
to write, He communicated his plan to none of his friends: he 
defired no aſſiſtance, relying entirely on his own fund, and the 


protection of the Divine Being, which he implored in a ſolemn _. 


form of prayer, compoſed by himſelf for the occaſion. Havin 
formed a reſolution to undertake a work that might be of uſe — 
honour to his country, he thought, with Milton, that this was not 
to be obtained but by devout prayer to that Eternal Spirit that 
can enrich with all utterance and knowledge, and fend out his 
ieraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to touch and purify 
the lips of whom he pleaſes.” 


Having invoked the ſpecial protection of Heaven, and by that 
act of picty fortified his mind, he began the great work of the 
Rambler, The firſt number was publiſhed on Tueſday, March the 
20th, 1750; and from that time was continued regularly every 
Tueiday and Saturday for the ſpace of two years, when it finally 
cloſed on Saturday, March 14, 1752. As it began with motives 


of piety, ſo it appears, that the ſame religious ſpirit glowed with 


unabating ardour to the laſt. His concluſion is:“ The Eſſays 


| profeſſedly {ertous, if I have been able to execute my own inten- 


tions, will be found exactly conformable to the precepts of Chriſ- 
tianity, without any accommodation to the licentiouſneſs and levity 
of the preſent age. I therefore look back on this part of my work 
with pleaſure, which no man ſhall diminiſh or augment. I ſhall 
never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
cauſe, if I can be numbered among the writers who have given 
ardour to virtue, and confidence to truth.” The whole nui.®.cr 
of Eſſays amounted to two hundred and eight. Addiſon's, in the 
Spectator, are more in number, but not half in point of quantity: 
Addiſon was not bound to publiſh on ſtated days; he could watch 
the ebb and flow of his genius, and ſend his paper to the preſs 
when his own taſte was ſatisfied. Johnſon's cafe was very differ- 
ent. He wrote fingly and alone. - In the whole progreſs of the 
work he did not receive more than ten effays. This was a ſcanty 
contribution. For the reſt, the author has deſcribed his ſituation ; 
He that condemns himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated day, will often 
bring to his taſk an attention diſſipated, a memory embarraſſed, 
an imagination overwhelmed, a mind diſtracted with anxictics, a 
body languiſhiug with diſeaſe : he will labour on a barren topic, 
till it is too late to change it; or, in the ardour of invention, dif- 


fuſe his thoughts into wild exuberance, which the prefling hour of 


publication cannot ſuffer judgment to examine or reduce.“ Of 


this excellent production the number ſold on eath day did not . 


amount to five hundred : of courſe the bookſeller, who paid the 
author four guineas a week, did not carry on a ſucceſsful trade, 
His generoſity and perſeverance deſerve to be commended ; and 
happily, when the collection appeared in volumes, were amply re- 
warded. Johnſon lived to ſee his labours flouriſh in a tenth edi> 
tion. His poſterity, as an ingenious French writer has ſaid on a 
fimilar occafion, began in his lifetime. 1 


In the beginning of 1750, ſoon after the Rambler was ſet on foot, 
Johnſon was induced by the arts of a vile impoſtor to lend his aſſiſt - 


| ance, during a temporary deluſion, to a fraud not to be paralleled - 


in the annals of literature, One, LAUDER, a native of Scotland, 
who had been a teacher in the Univerſity of EoDinBUsGH, had 


conceived a mortal antipathy to the name and character of Milton, 
His reaſon was, becauſe the prayer of Pamela, in Sir Philip Sid- 


ney's Arcadia, was, as he ſuppoſed, maliciouſly inſerted by the 
great poet in an edition of the Eikon Baſilike, in order to fix ao 
imputation of impiety on the memory of the murdered king. 
Fired with reſentment, and willing to reap the proſits of a grois 


impoſition, this man collected from ſeveral Latin poets, ſuch as 


Maſenius the ' Jeſuit, Staphorſtius a Dutch divine, Beza, aud 


others, all ſuch. paſſages. as bore any kind of reſemblance to dif- 


ferent places in the Paradiſe Loſt; and theſe he publiſhed, from 
time to time, in the Gentleman's Magazine, with occaſional in- 
terpolations of lines, which he himſelf, tranſlated from Milton. 
The publick credulity ſwallowed all with; eagerneſs ;. and Milton 
was ſuppoſed. to be guilty of plagiariſm from inferior modern 
writers, The fraud ſucceeded ſo well, that Lauder collected the 
Whole into a volume, and advertiſed it under the title f A 
HFaradi e 
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With the ſame ſpirit of in- 


dedicated to the Univerſities of Oxford and Cambridge,” Whllę 
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. own words in that very preface. Among the enquiries to which 


For the benefit of Milton's grand-daughter. 


AN. ESSAY. ON THE 


- the book was in the preſs, the proof-ſheets were ſhewn to Johnſon | 


at the Ivy-lane Club, by Payne, the bookſeller, who was one of 
the members. No man in that ſociety was in poſſeſſion of the au- 
thors from whom Lauder profeſſed to make his extracts. The 
charge was believed, and the contriver of it found his way to 
Johnſon, who is repreſented by Sir John Hawkins, not indeed as 
an accomplice in the fraud, but, through motives of malignity to 
Milton, delighting in the detection, and exulting that the poet's 
reputation would ſuffer by the diſcovery. More malice to a de- 
ceaſed friend cannot well be imagined. Hawkins adds, ** that he 
evi/hed abell io the argument, muſt be inferred from the preface, which 
indubitably as written by him. The preface, it is well known, 
was written by Johnſon, and for that reaſon is inſerted in this edi- 
tion. But if Johnſon approved of the argument, it was no longer 
than while he believed it founded in truth. Let us advert to his 


the ardour of criticiſm has naturally given occafion, none is more 
obſcure in itſelf, or more worthy of rational curiofity, than a re- 
troſpection of the progreſs of this mighty genius in the conſtruction 
of this work ; a view of the fabric gradually rifing, perhaps from 
ſmall beginnings, till its foundation reſts in the centre, and its 
turrets ſparkle in the ſkies; to trace back the ſtructure, through 
all its varieties, to the ſimplicity of the firſt plan; to. find what 
was projected, whence the ſcheme was taken, how it was improv- 
ed, by what aſſiſtance it was executed, and from what ftores the 
materials were collected; whether its founder dug them from the 
quarries of nature, or demoliſhed other buildings to embelliſh his 
own.“ Theſe were the motives that induced Jchnſon to {hit 
Lauder with a preface: and are not theſe the motives of a critic 
and a ſcholar ? What reader of taſte, what man of real knowledge, 
would not think his time well employed in an enquiry ſo curious, 
ſo intereſting, and inſtructive? If Lauder's facts were really true, 


LIFE AND GENIUS 


Archibald Bower, were fully detected by the labours, in the cauſe 
of truth, of the Rev. Dr. Douglas, now Lord Biſhop of Saliſbury, 
« Diram qui contudit Hydram, 
% Notaque fatali portenta labore ſubegit.”* 


Plagiariſm brought againſt him by Mr. Lauder, and Lauder himſelf 
conwifted of ſeueral Forgeries and groſs Impoſitions on the Publick. By 
Fohn Douglas, M. A. Rector of Eaton Conſtantine, Salop, was not 
publiſhed till the year 1751. In that work, p. 77. Dr. Doyglas 
ſays: „It is to be hoped, nay, it is expected, that the elegant and 
nervous writer, whoſe judicious ſentiments and inimitable ſtyle 
point out the author of Lauder's preface and poſtſcript, will ng 
longer allow a MAN to plume himſelf auith his feathers, who appcars 
ſo little to have deſerved his aſſiſtance; an aſhſtance which I am 
perſuaded wouldnever have been communicated, had there been the 
leaſt ſuſpicion of thoſe facts, which I have been the inſtrument of 
conveying to the world,” We have here a contemporary teſti- 
mony to the integrity of Dr. Johnſon throughout the whole of 
that vile tranſaction. What was the conſequence of the requiſition 
made by Dr. Douglas? Johnſon, whoſe ruling paſſion may be ſaid 
to be the love of truth, convinced Lauder, that it would be more 
for his intereſt to make a full confeſhon of his guilt, than to ſtand 
forth the convicted champion of a lye; and for this purpoſe he 
drew up, in the ſtrongeſt terms, a recantation in a Letter to the 
Rev. Mr. Douglas, which Lauder figned, and publiſhed in the 

ear 1751. That piece will remain a laſting memorial of the ab- 

orrence with which Johnſon beheld a violation of truth. Mr. 
Nichols, whoſe attachment to his illuſtrious friend was unwearicd, 
ſhewed him in 1780 a book, called Remarks on Johnſon's Life of 
Milton, in which the affair of Lauder was renewed with virulence, 
and a poetical ſcale in the, Literary Magazine 1758 (when Johnſon 
had ceaſed to write in that collection) was urged as an additional 


ws would not be glad, without the ſmalleſt tin ture of malevo- 
lence, to receive real information ? It is painful to be thus obliged 


to vindicate-a man who, in his heart, towered above the petty | 


arts of fraud and impoſition, againſt an injudicious biographer, | 
who undertook to be his editor, and the protector of his memory. 
Another writer, Dr. Towers, in an Eſſay on the Life and Cha- 
raQer of Dr. Johnſon, ſeems to countenance this calumny. 
ſays, It can hardly be doubted, but that Johnſon's averſſon to Milton's 
Politics evas the cauſe of that alacrity wwitPwwhich he joined with Lau- 
der in that infamous atiack on our great epic poet, and which induced 
him to aſſiſi in that tranſation. Theſe words would ſeem to deſcribe 
an accomplice, were they not immediately followed by an expreſs 


declaration, that Johnſon was unacquainted with the impoſfture. 


Dr. Towers adds, 1: /cems to have been by way of making ſome com- 


He | 


proof of deliberate malice, He read the libellous paſſage with at- 
tention, and inſtantly wrote on the margin: “ In the buſineſs of 
Lauder I was deceived, partly by thinking the man too frantic to 
be fraudulent. Of the poztical /caie quoted from the Magazine | 
am not the author. I fancy it was put in after I had quitted that 
work ; for 1 not only did not write it, but I do not remember it.” 
As a critic and a ſcholar, Johnſon was willing to receive what 
numbers at the time believed to be true information ; when he 
found that the whole was a forgery, he renounced all connection 
with the author. oy ; 
| In March 1752, he felt a ſevere ſtroke of affliction in the deat! 
of his wife. The laſt number of the Rambler, as already menti- 
oned, was on the 14th of that month. The loſs of Mrs. Johnſon 
was then approaching, and, probably, was the cauſe that 


penſation to the memory of Milton, for the ſhare be had in the attack 


put an end to thoſe admirable periodical eſſays. It appears that 


of Lauder, that Jobnſon evrote the prologue, ſpoken by Garrick, at ' ſhe died on the 28th of March: in a memorandum, at the foot of 
Drury-lane Theatre, 1750, on the per formance of the Maſque of Comus, the Prayers and Meditations, that is called her Dying Day. She 


Dr. Towers is not free 
from prejudice ; but, as Shakeſpeare has it,“ he begets a tempe- 
rance, to give it ſmoothneſs.” He is, therefore, entitled to a diſ- 


paſſionate anſwer. When Johnſon wrote the prologue, it does 
. © appear that he was aware of the malignant artifices practiſed by 


propoſed, for relieving the grand-daughter of the author of Para- 
diſe Loft. Dr. Towers will agree that this ſhews Johnſon's ala- 


- - *erity in doing good. That alacrity ſhewed itſelf again in the letter 


$, 


induſtrious indigence, ſtruggling with diſtreſs, and debilitated by 
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printed in the European Magazine, January 1785, and there ſaid 
to have appeared originally in the General Advertiſer, 4th April 
1750, by which the publick were invited to embrace the opportu- 
nity of paying a juſt regard to the illuſtrious dead, united with the 
pleaſure of doing good to the living. The letter adds, . To aſſiſt 


age, is a difplay of virtue, and an acquiſition of happineſs and ho- 
nour.. Whoever, therefore, would be thought capable of pleaſure 
in reading the works of our incomparable Milton, and not fo deſ- 
Mute of gratitude as to refuſe to lay out a trifle, in a rational and 
elegant entertainment, for the benefit of his living remains, for the 


_—exerciſe of their own virtue, the increaſe of their reputation, and 
he conſeiouſneſs of doin 


good; ſhould appear in Drury-lane 
to-morrow, April 5, when Comvus will be performed 


for the benefit of Mrs. Elizabeth Foſter, grand-daughter to the au- 


thor, and the only ſurviving branch of his family. Nota bene, 
there will be a new prologue on the occaſion, written by the author 
of Irene, and ſpoken by Mr. Garrick.” The man who had thus 
exerted himſelf to ſerve the grand-davghter, cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have entertained perſonal malice to the grand-father. It is true, 


. 
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chat the matevolence of Lauder, as well as the impoſtures of | be intenſe, thaſe, whom we have revered and loved, death cannee 
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was buried at Bromley, under the care of Dr. Hawkeſworth. 
Johnſon placed a Latin inſcription on her tomb, in which he ccle- 
brated her beauty. With the ſingularity of his prayers for his de- 
ceaſed wife, from that time to the end of his days, the world is 

ſufficiently acquainted.” On Eaſter-day, 22d April 1564, his me- 


«Lauder. In the poſtſcript-to Johnſon's preface, a ſubſcription is | morandum ſays: * Thought on Tetty, poor dear Tetty! with 
my eyes full. Went to Church. After ſermon I recommended 


| Tetty in a prayer by herſelf; and my father, mother, brother, 
and Bathurſt, in another. I did it only once, fo far as it might be 
| lawful for me.” , In a prayer, January 23, 1759, the day on which 
his mother was buried, he commends, as far as may be lawful, 
her ſoul to God, imploring for her whatever is moſt beneficial to 
her in- her preſent ſtate, In this habit he perſevered to the end of 
| his days. The Rev. Mr. Strahan, the editor of the Prayers and 
Meditations, obſerves, © That Johnſon, on ſome occaſions, prays 
that the Almighty may have had mercy on his wife and Mr. Thrale: 
evidently ſuppoling their ſentence to have been already paſſed in 
the Divine Mind; and, by conſequence, proving, that he had no 
belief in a ſtate of purgatory, and no reaſon for praying for the 
dead that could impeach the ſincerity of his profeſſion as a Proteſ- 
tant.” Mr. Strahan adds, That, in praying for regretted 
tenants of the grave, Johnſon conformed to a practice which has 
been retained by many learned members of the Eſtabliſhed Church, 
though the Litur y no longer admits it. Tf where the tree falleth, 
there it /hall be ; it our ſtate, at the cloſe of life, is to be the mea- 
ſure of our final ſentence; then prayers for the dead, being viſib!y 
fruitleſs, can be regarded only as the vain oblations of ſuperſtition. 
| But of all ſuperſtitions this, perhaps, is one of the leaſt unamiable, 
and moſt incident to a good mind. If our ſenfations of kindneſs 
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But the pamphlet, entituled, Milton vindicated from the Charge o | 
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cern. It is true, for the reaſon juſt « Let them rally their heroes, ſend forth all their pow'rs, 

wholly „ ſurviving affection — be * Their verſemen and proſemen, then match them with ours. 
1 ed; but ſurely they are generous, and ſome natural TFirſt Shakeſpeare and Milton, like Gods in the fight, 
thought | 75 45 - Vos to a ſuperſtition, which thus originates in Have put their whole drama and epic to flight. 
tenderne 4 be nerolence. Theſe ſentences, extracted from the : In ſatires, epiſtles, and odes, would they cope ? 
pew *- 8Straban's preface, if they are not a full juſtitication, are, 2 A r er d J/EFEce „ 45 

1 beautiful apology. It will not be improper to add what 228 N 4 d, like ** e AIP 
2 — * * has ſaid on the ſubject. Being aſked by Mr. Has beat Forty. French, and will beat' Forty more. 

0 


ht of purgato as believed by the | It is, perhaps, needleſs to mention, that Forty was the number of 
. * y Fog _—_ _ & It 80 very n doc- the French Academy, at the time when their Dictionary was pub- 
Roman The rf of opinion, that the generality of mankind are | liſhed to ſettle their language. ; \ wen 
trine. f Fainateby wicked as to deſerve everlaſting puniſhment ; In the courſe of the winter preceding this grand publication, 
neither od to merit being admitted into the ſociety of bleſſed the late Earl of Cheſterfield gave two eſſays in the periodical Paper, 
2 nd "therefore, that God is graciouſly pleaſed to allow a | called Taz WoRLD, dated November 28, and December 5, 1754s 
1 , pe a where they may be purified by certain degrees of | to prepare the publick for ſo important a work. The original plan, 
* _ You ſee there is nothing unreaſonable in this; and if | addreſſed to his Lordſhip in the year 1747, 15 there mentioned in 
g : we. 4] eſtabliſhed that there are ſouls in purgatory, it is as | terms of the higheft praiſe ; and this was underſtood, at the time, 
it be yr ray for them, as for our brethren of mankind, who are | to be a courtly way of ſoliciting a dedication of the Dictionary to 
proper in Pe. This he Dr. Johnſon's gueſs into futurity ; himſelf, Johnſon treated this civility with ditdain. He ſaid to 
rk eſs is the utmoſt that man can do. Shadows, clouds, and | Garrick and others, * I have ſailed a long and painful voyage 
= . 5 oft upon it. . round the world of the Engliftt language; and does he now ſend 
in Tonnfon left a daughter, Lucy Porter, by her firſt huſband. | out two cock-boats to tow me into harbour * He had ſaid, in 
She had contracted a friendſhip with Mrs. Anne Williams, the | the laſt number of the Rambler, * that, having laboured to main- 
daughter of Zachary Williams, a phyfician of eminence in South tain the dignity of Virtue, I will not now degrade it by the mean- 
Wales, who had devoted more than thirty years of a long life | neſs of dedication. Such a man, when he had finiſhed his 2 
to the ſtudy of the longitude, and was thought to have made | onary, „not,“ as he ſays himſelf, “in the ſoft obſcurities 0 
great advances towards that import ant diſcovery. His letters to retirement, or ander the ſmelter of academic bowers, but __ 
Lord Halifax, and the Lords of the Admiralty, partly corre&ed | inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſicknets and in ſorrow, 74 
and partly written by Dr. Johnſon, are ſtill extant in the hands without the patronage of the great, was not likely to be caught 
of Mr. Nichols. We there find Dr. Williams, in the eigbty- by the lure thrown out by Lord Cheſterfield. He — — 
therd year of his age, ſtating, that he had prepared an inſtrument, ſought the patronage of that nobleman ; and his pride, exa N 
which might be called an epitome or miniature of the terraqueous by diſappointment, drew from him the following letter, dated in 
globe, ſne wing, with the aſſiſtance of tables conſtructed by himſelf, | the month of Februa-y, 17355. 


the variations of the magnetic needle, and aſcertaining the longi- % To the Right Hon. the Earl of C#eSTERFIELD, * 
tude for the ſafety of navigation. It appears that this ſcheme had „% My Los, 


been referred to Sir Iſaac Newton; but that great philoſopher | «7 have been lately informed, by the proprietors of the World, that 
excuſing himſelf on account of his advanced age, all apphcations 


b two papers, in which my Dictionary is recommended to the publick, 
were uſeleſs till 1751, when the ſubject was referred, by order of — 4 wr rw ee by your Lordfbip. To be ſo diſtinguiſhed is LN honour 
Lord Anſon, to Dr. Bradley, the celebrated profeſſor of aſtronomy. | which, being very little accuſtomed to favours from the great, I 
His report was unfavourable, though it allows that a conſiderable know not well how to receive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 
progreſs had been made. Dr. Williams, after all his labour and | « When, upon ſome flight encouragement, I firſt vifited your 
expence, died in a ſhort time after, a melancholy inſtatice of unre- Lordſhip, I was overpowered, like the reft of Mankind, by the en- 
warded merit. His daughter poſſeſſed uncommon talents, and, chantment of your addreſs, and could not forbear to wiſh, that 
though blind, had an alacrity of mind that made her converſation I might boaſt myſelf e waingueur du vaingueur de la terre; that I 
agreeable, and even defirable. To relieve and appeaſe melancholy might obtain that regard for which I ſaw the world contending. 
reflections, Johnfon took her home to his houſe in Gough-ſquare. | But I found my attendance ſo little encouraged, that neither 
In 1755, Garrick gave her a benefit-play, which produced two pride, nor modeſty, would ſuffer me to continue it. When 1 had 
-bnndred pounds. In 1 766, ſhe publiſhed, by ſubſcription, a quarto once addreſſed your Lordſhip in publick, I had exhauſted all the art 
volume of N and increaſed her little ſtock to three | of pleaſing, which a retired and uncourtly ſcholar can poſſeſs. I 
hundred pounde. That fund, with, Johafon's protection, ſup- | aq done all that 1 could; and no man is well pleaſed to have his- 
ported her through the remainder of her liſe. all neglected, be it ever ſo little. 

During the two years in which the Rambler was carried on, the „Seven years, my Lord, have now paſſed fince I waited in your 
Dictionary proceeded by flow degrees. In May 1752, having outward room, or was repulſed from your door; during which 
compoſed a prayer preparatory to his return from tears and ſorrow time I have been puſhing on my work through difficulties, of 
to the duties of life, he reſumed his grand defign, and went on which it is uſeleſs to complain, and have brought it at laſt to the 
with vigour,. giving, however, occaftonal affiſtznce to his friend verge of publication, without one act of aſſiſtance, one word of 
Dr, Hawkeſworth in the Adventurer, which began ſoon after the | encouragement, or one ſmile of favour. Such treatment I did 
Rambler was laid afide. Some of the moſt valuable eſſays in that not expect, for 1 never had a patron before. 
collection were from the pen of Johnſon. The Dictionary was 4 The Shepherd in Virgil grew acquainted with Love, and four d 
completed towards the end of x754; and, Cave being then no him a native of the rocks. | 
more, it was a mortification to the author of that noble addition | 44 1, not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on x 
2 our language, that his old friend did not live to fee the triumph man ſtruggling for life in the water, and, when he has reached 
* Fat labours- In May 1755, that great work was publiſhed. ground, encumbers him with help? The notice which you have 
2008 et 5 erf E 1 come from one who had been pleaſed to take of my labours, had it heen early, had been. 7 
W eee eee eng: Tor that purpoſe, his friend Kind; but it has been delayed till J am indifferent, and cannot 

e Ker. Thomas Warton, ohtained for him, in the preceding enjoy it; till I am ſolitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, 
month 7 9410 a diploma for a maſter's degree from the Uni- and do not want it. 1 hope it is no very cynical aſperity not to 
bo. hai 15 cd pan e on the publication of the Dictionary, confeſs obligations where no benefit has been received; or to be 
* e following ines: | unwilling that the publick ſhould conficler me as owing that to a: 

b Talk of war with a Briton, he'll boldly advance, | patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for myſelf. 

That one Engliſh ſoldier can beat ten of France. | 


— 


« . | F TEN | © Having carried on my work thus far with ſo little obligation to 
7 Loopy we alter the boaſt from the*ſword to the pen, | any favourer of learning, I ſhall not be diſappointed,. though I 
e eee eee quencer:our men: * | ſhould conclude it, if leſs be poſſible, with leſs ; for I have been 
5.4% 8 1 though Frenchmen may toil, long wakened from that dream of hope, in which I once boaſted 
neee Newton, * Boyle myſelf with ſo much. exultation. My Loxp, your Lordſhip's 
'® Lite of Johnfon, Vol. l e ee ee moſt humble and moſt e rung, 8 SAMUEL Jon NSON,”? 
+ See Gentleman's Magazine for Nov. and Dec. 1787. off is ſaid, 3 Hog 8 that 28 Lok It och 
F bid. for December 1787, p. 1044. n from. Lord Cheſterfield the ſum; of ten pounds. It were to be 
ee nn f aa. C ͤ˙¹N.—ðe. ww ͤ— ä 
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AN ESSAYT ON THE LITE AND GENIUS 


- whſhed that the ſecret had never tranſpired, It was mean to re- 
Teive it, and meaner to give it. It may be imagined, that for 
ohnſon's ferocity, as it has been called, there was ſome foundation 
in his finances; and, as his Dictionary was brought to a conclu- 
fion, that money was now to low in upon him. The reverſe was 
the caſe. For his ſubfiſtence, during the progreſs of the work, he 
had received at different times the amount of his contract; and 
when his receipts were produced to him at a tavern-dinner, given 
by the bookfellers, it appeared, that he had been paid a hundred 
pounds and upwards more than his due. The author of a book, 
called Lexiphanes, written by a Mr. Campbell, a Scotchman, and 
Purſer of a man of war, endeavoured to blaſt his laurels, but in 
vain. The world applauded, and Johnſon never replied. © Abufe,”” 
he ſaid, ** is often of ſervice: there js nothing fo dangerous to an 
author as filence ; his name, like a ſhuttle-cock, muſt be beat back- 
ward and forward, or it falls. to the ground.“ Lexiphanes pro- 
feſſed to be an imitation of the pleaſant manner of Lucian; but 
humour was not the talent of the writer of Lexiphanes. As 
Dryden ſays, He had too much horſe-play in his raillery.“ 

. It was in the ſummer 1754, that the preſent writer became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Johnſon. The cauſe of his firſt viſit is related 
by Mrs. Piozzi nearly in the following manner. Mr. Murphy 
being engaged in a periodical paper, the Gray*s-Inn Journal, was 
at a friend's houſe in the country, and, not being diſpoſed to loſe 
pleaſure for buſineſs, wiſhed to content his bookſeller by ſome un- 
Kundied effay. He therefore took up a French Journal Literaire, 
and tranſlating ſomething he liked, ſent it away to town, Time, 
however, diſcovered that he tranſlated from the French a Rambler, 
which had been taken from the Englith without acknowledgement. 
Upon this diſcovery Mr. Murphy thought it right to make his ex- 
cules to Dr. Johnſon. He went next day, and found him covered 


| 
| 


K 


with foot, like a chimney-ſweeper, in a little room, as if he had 


been acting Lungs in the Alchymiſt, making ether. This being 
told by Mr. Murphy in company, Come, come,” ſaid Dr. Johnſon, 
© the ſtory is black enough; but it was a happy day that brought 
you firſt to my houſe*,” After this firſt viſit, the author of this 
narrative by degrees grew intimate with Dr. Johnſon. The firſt 
ſtriking ſentence, that he heard from him, was in a few days 


after the publication of Lord Bolingbroke's poſthumous works. 


Mr. Garrick aſked him, If he had feen them?“ © Yes, I haye 
ſeen them. What do you think of them?“ ** Think of them!“ 
He made a long pauſe, and then replied ; “ Think of thera! A 
ſeoundrel and a coward ! A ſcoundrel, who ſpent his life in charg- 
ing a gun againſt Chriſtianity ; and a coward, who was afraid of 
hearing the. report of his own gun; but left half a crown to a 
hungry Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death,” Hig 
mind, at this time trained and over- laboured by conſtant exertion, 
called for an interval of repeſe und indolence. But indolence was 
the time of danger: it was therthat his ſpirits, not employed 
abroad, turned with inward ty againſt himſelf, His reflec. 
tions on his own life and conduct were always ſevere; and, with. 
ing to be immaculate, he ſdeſtroyed his own: peace by unnece{lary 
ſcruples. He tells us, that when he ſurveyed his paſt life, he cil- 
covered nothing but a barren waſte of time, with fome diforders 
of body, and diſturbances of mind, very near to madneſs. IIis 
life, he ſays, from his carlieſt years, was waſted in a morning bed; 
and his reigning ſin was a general fluggiſhnetls, to which he was 
always inclmed, and, in part of his lite, almoſt compelled, by 
morbid melancholy, and wearinefs of mind. This was his con i- 
tutional malady, derived, perhaps, from his father, who was, at 
times, overcaft with a gloom that bordered on infanity. When to 
this it is added, that Johnſon, about the age of twenty, drew up a 
deſcription of his infirmitics, for Dr. Swinfen, at that time an 


| eminent phyſician in Staffordſhire; and received an anſwer to his 


letter, importing, that the ſymptoms indicated a future privation 
of reaſon 3 who can wonder that he was troubled with melancholy 
and dejection of ſpirit? An apprehenſion of the worſt calamity 
that can befal human nature hung over him all the reſt of his life, 


| like the ſword of the tyrant ſuſpended over his gueſt. In his ſix- 


tieth year he had a mind to write the hiſtory of his melancholy; 
but he defiſted, not knowing whether it would not too much 
diſturb him. In a Latin poem, however, to which he has pre- 
fixed as a title, INI ZEATTON, he has left a picture, of himiclf, 
drawn with as much truth, and as firm a hand, as can be ſeen in 
the portraits of Hogarth or Sir Joſhua Reynolds. The learned 
reader will find the original poem in his works, and it is hoped, 
that a tranſlation, or rather imitation, of ſo curious a piece will 
not be improper in this place, 


KNOW YOURSELE. Yet warn'd by me, ye pigmy Wits, beware, [Delight no more: I ſeek my lonely bed, 


Nor with immortal Scaliger compare. 


And call on Sleep to ſoothimy languid head. 


(Aſier reviſing 9 the Engliſs Lexicon, or | For me, though his example ſtrike my view, But Sleep from theſe ſad lids flies far away; 


ictionary. } Oh ! not for me his footſteps to purſue. I mourn all night, and dread the coming day. 
When Scaliger, whole years of labour paſt, Whether firſt Nature, unpropitious, cold, Exhauſted, tir'd, I throw my eyes around, 
Bcheld his Lexicon complete at-laſt, This clay compounded in a ruder mould; 5 To find ſome Vacant ſpot on claflick ground ; 
And weary of his taſk, with wond'ring eyes, Or the flow current, loit'ring at my heart, And ſoon, vain hope ! I form a grand deſign; 
Saw from words pil'd on words a fabrick riſe, No gleam of wit or fancy can impart ; Languor ſucceeds, and all my pow'rs decline. 
He curs'd the induſtry, inertly ſtrong, Whatc'er the cauſe, from me no numbers flow, If Science open not her richeſt vein, | 
In creeping toil.that could per ſiſt ſo long, No viſions warm me, and no raptures glow. ' Without materials all our toil is vain, 
And-it, enrag'd he cried, Heav'n meant to ſhed A mind like Scaliger's, ſuperior ſtill, A form to rugged ſtone when Phidias gives, 
Its keeneſt vengeance on the guilty head, No grief could conquer, no misfortune chill. Beneath his touch a new creation lives, 
The drudgery of words the dama'd would know, Though for the maze of words his native ſkies Remove his marble, and his genius dies; 
Doom'd to write Lexicons in endleſs woe. * He ſeem'd to quit, *twas but again to riſe , Wuh Nature then no breathing ſtatue vies. 
Yes, you had cauſe, great Genius, to repent z To mount once more to the bright ſource of day, Whate'er I plan, I feel my pow'rs confin'd 
* You lolt good days, chat might be better ſpent ; | And view the wonders of th. ætherial way By Fortune's trown and penury of mind. 
Vou well might grudge the hours of ling'ring pain, | The love of Fame his gen'rous boſom fir'd ; | boaſt no knowledge glean'd with toil and ſtrife, 
And view your learned labours with diſdain. Each Science hail'd him, and each muſe inſpir'd. That bright reward of a well- acted life. 
To you were giv'n the large expanded mind, For him che Sons of Learning trimm'd the bays, I view myſelf, while Reaſon's feeble light 
The flame of Genius, and the taſte refin'd. - And Nations grew harmonious in his praiſe, Shoots a pale glimmer through the gloom of night, 
Twas yours on eagle wings aloft to ſoar, My taſk perform'd, and all my labours o'er, While paſſions, error, phantoms of the brain, 
Aud amidſt rolling worlds the Great Firſt Cauſe explore; For me what lot has fortune now in ſtore ? And vain opinions, fill the dark domain ; 
To fix the zras of recorded time, The liſtleſs will ſucceeds, that worſe diſeaſe, A dreary void, where fears with griet combin'd 
And live in ev'ry age and ev'ry clime; The rack of indolence, the fluggith eaſe, [Waſte all within, and deſolate the mind. 
Record the Chiefs, who propt their Country's cauſe; Care grows on care, and o'er my aching brain What then remains? Muſt I in flow decline 
Who founded Empires, and eſtabliſh'd Laws Black Melancholy pours her mo:bud train. To mute ibglorious caſe; old age reſign ? 
To learn whate'er the Sage with virtue fraught, No kind relief, no lenitive at hand, Or, bold ambition kindling in my breaſt, 
Whate'er the Muſe of moral wiſdom taught. [ ſeek at midnight clube, the ſocial Band; Altempt ſome arduous-taſk ? Or, were it beſt 
Theſe were your quarry; theſe to you were known, But midnight clubs, where wit with noiſe con{pires, Brooding o'er Lexicons to paſs the day, 
And the world's ample volume was your own. Where Comus-revels, and where wine inſpires, | ad in chat labour drudge my life away? 


Such is the picture for which Dr. Johnſon ſat to himſelf. He 
gives the prominent features of his character; his laſſitude, his 
morbid- melancholy, his love of fame, his. dejection, his tavern- 

arties, and his wandering reveries, Vacuæ mala ſomnia mentis, 
about which ſo much has been written; all are painted in miniature, 
but in vivid colours, by his own band. His idea of writing more 
Dictionaries was not merely ſaid in verſe, Mr. Hamilton, who 
was at that time an eminent printer, and well acquainted. with 
Dr. Johnſos, remembers that he engaged in aCommercialDictionary, 


and, as appears by thereceipts in his poſſeſſion, was paid his price 
ge Scaliger's:Rpigramas this ſabjects communicated without doubt By Dr. Johnſon, Gentleman's Magazine, 1748, P. 8- , 
3 1 | © a 5 ; N "IP. N ; 2 


for ſeveral ſheets; but he ſoon relinquiſhed the undertaking. It is 
probable, that he found himſelf not ſufficiently verſed in that branch 
of knowledge. _ | | 

He was again reduced to the expedient. of ſhort compoſitions 
for the ſupply of the day. The writer of this narrative has now 
before him a letter in Dr. Johnſon's hand-writing, which ſhews the 
diſtreſs and melancholy litaation of the man, who had written 
the Rambler, and finiſhed the great work of his Dictionary. The 
letter is directed to Mr. Richardſon (the author of Clariſſa) 
and is as follows: F 
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„ 8 1M, | | 2 
ce hliged to entreat your aſſiſtance. I am now under an 
— fort * — eighteen ſhillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 


1 ſhould have received the neceſfary help in this caſe, is not at 


and IJ am afraid of not finding Mr. Millar. If you will be 
ſend me this ſum, I will very gratefully repay you, 
I am, Sir, your moſt obedient 

| SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


home , 
as to 5 ſur 
wh add it to all former obligations. 


moſt humble ſervant, | 
and Gough-ſquare, 16 March. 


in of this letter there is a memorandum in theſe 
n 16, 1756. Sent fix guineas. Witneſs, Wm. 
Richardſon.” For the honour of an admired writer it is to be 
regretted, that we do not find a more liberal entry. To his friend 
in diftreſs he ſent eight ſhillings more than wes wanted. Had an 
incident of this kind occurred in one of his romances, Richardſon 
would have known how to grace his hero; but in fictitious ſcenes 
generoſity coſts the writer nothing. 

About this time Johnſon contributed ſeveral papers to the 
periodical Miſcellany, called THE VisiTOR, from motives which 
are highly honourable to him, a compaſſionate regard for the late 
Mr. Chriſtopher Smart. The criticiſm on Pope's Epitaphs appear- 
ed in that work, In a ſhort time after, he became a reviewer in 
the Literary Magazine, under the auſpices of the late Mr. New- 
bery,a man of a projecting head, good taſte, and great induſtry. 
This employment engroſſed but little of Johnſon's time. He 
reſigned himſelf to indolence, took no exerciſe, roſe about two, 
and then received the viſits of his friends. Authors, long fince 
forgotten, waited on him as their oracle, and he gave reſponſes in 
the chair of criticiſm. He liſtened to the complaints, the ſchemes, 
and the hopes and fears of a crowd of inferior writers, “ who,” 
he ſaid,” in the words of Roger Aſcham, “lived, en know not 
how, and died obſcure, men marked not when.” He believed, that 
he could give a better hiſtory of Grub-ſtrcet than any man living. 
His houſe was filled with a ſucceſſion of viſitors till four or five in 
the evening. During the whole time he preſided at his tea-table. 
Tea was his favourite beverage ; and, when the late Jonas Hanway 
pronounced his anathema againſt the ufe of tea, Johnſon roſe in 
defence of his habitual practice, declaring himſelf *in that article 
a hardened finner, who had for years diluted his meals with the 
infuſion of that faſcinating plant; whoſe tea-kettle had no time to 
cool; who with tea ſolaced the midnight hour, and with tea wel- 
comed the morning.“ | | 

The propofal for a new edition of Shakeſpeare, which had for- 


merly miſcarried, was reſumed in the year 1756. The bookſellers | 


readily agreed to his terms, and ſubleription tickets were ifſued 
out. For undertaking this work, money, he coufeſſed, was the 
inciting motive. His friends exerted themſelves to promote his 
intereſt ; and, in the mean time, he-engaged in a new periodical 
production called THz IDLER. The firſt number appeared on 
Saturday, April 15, 1758; and the laſt, April 5, 1760. The profits 
of this work, and the ſubſcriptions for the new edition of Shake- 
ſpeare, were the means by which he ſupported himſelf for four or 
five years. In 1759 was publiſhed Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia. 
His tranſlation of Lobo's Voyage to Abyſſinia ſeems to have point- 
ed out that country for the ſcene of action; and Raſtla Chriftos, 
the general of Su/tan Segued, mentioned in that work, moſt proba- 
bly ſuggeſted the name of the prince. The author wanted to ſet 
out on a journey to Lichfield, in order to pay the laft offices of 
fihal piety to his mother, who, at the age of ninety, was then near 
her diſſolution; but money was neceſſary. Mr. Johnſon, a book- 
ſeller who has long ſince left off buſineſs, gave one hundred pounds 


for the copy. With this ſupply Johnſon ſet out for Lichfield ; | 


but did not arrive in time to cloſe the eyes of a parent whom he 
loved. He attended the funeral, which, -as appears among his 
memorandums, was on the 23d of January, 1759. 

Johnſon now found it neceffary to retrench his expences. He 
Favre up his houſe in Gough-ſquare, Mrs. Williams went into 
"lodgings. He retired to Gray's-Inn, and ſoon removed to chambers 
in the Inner Temple-lane, where he lived in poverty, total idleneſs, 

and the pride of literature. Magni fat nominis umbrd, Mr. Fitzher- 
bert (the father of Lord St. Helen's, the preſent mĩniſter at Madrid) 
à man diſtinguiſhed through life for his benevolence and other 
amable-qualities,, uſed to ſay, that he paid a morning viſit to 
Johnſon, intending from his chambers to ſend a letter into the 
city; but, to his great ſurprize, he found an author by profeſſion 
without pen, ink, or paper. The preſent Biſhop of Saliſbury was 
Ao among - thoſe who. endeavoured by conſtant attention, to ſootli 
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as much facility as if it was his native tongue. 
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AMUEL JOUNSON. 
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apprehenſions. At one of the parties made at his houſe, Boſcovich, 
the Jeſuit, who had then lately introduced the Newtonian philo- 
ſophy at Rome, and, after publiſhing an elegant Latin poem on 
the ſubject, was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, was one of 
the company invited to meet Dr. Johnſon. The converſation at 
firſt was moſtly in French. Johnſon, though thoroughly verſed in 
that language, and a profeſſed admirer of Boileau and La Bruyere, 
did not underſtand its pronunciation, nor could he ſpeak it himſelt 
with propriety. For the reſt of the evening the talk was in, Latin. 
Boſcovich had a ready current flow of that flimſy phraſeology with 


which a prieſt may travel through Italy, Spain, and Germany. 


Johnſon ſcorned what he called colloquial barbariſms.“ It was his 
pride to ſpeak his beſt, He went on, after a little practice, with 
One ſentence this 
writer well remembers. Obſerving that Fontinelle at firſt oppoſed 
the Newtonian philoſophy, and embraced it afterwards, his words 
were: PFontinellus, ni fallor, in extrema ſenefute, fuit transſuga ad 
caſtra Nexwutoniana. 


We have now travelled through that part of Dr. Johnſon's life 
which was a perpetual ſtruggle with difficulties. Halcyon days are 
now to open upon him. In the month of May 1762, his Majeſty, 
to reward literary merit, ſignified his pleaſure to grant to Johnſon 
a penſion of three hundred pounds a year. The Earl of Bute was 
miniſter. Lord Loughborough, who, perhaps, was originally a 
mover inthe bufineſs, had authority to mention it. He was well 
acquainted with Johnſon ; but, having heard much of his inde- 
pendent ſpirit, and of the downfall of-Oſborne the bookſeller, he 
did not know but his benevolence mig#t be rewarded with a folio 
on his head. He deſired the author of theſe memoirs to undertake 
the taſk. This writer thought the opportunity of doing ſo much 
good the moſt happy incident in his life, He went, without delay, 
to the chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were 
the abode of wretchedneſs. By flow and ſtudied approaches the 


meſſage was diſcloſed, Johnſon made a long. pauſe : he aſked: if 


it was ſeriouſly intended? He fell into a profound meditation, 
and his own definition of a penfioner occurred to him. He was 
told, ** That he, at leaſt, did not come within the definition.” He 
defired to meet next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern. At that 
meeting he gave up all his ſcruples. On the following day Lord 
Loughborough conducted him to the Earl of Bute. The conver- 
ſation that paſſed was in the evening related to this writer by Dr. 
Johnſon. He expreſſed his ſenſe of his Majeſty's bounty, and 
thought himſelf the more highly honoured, as the favour was not 
beſtowed on him for having dipped his pen in faction.“ No, Sir,“ 
ſaid Lord Bute, “it is not offered to you for having dipped your 
pen in faction, nor with a deſign that you ever ſhould,” Sir John 
Hawkins will have it, that, after this interview, Johnſon was often 
preſſed to wait on Lord Bute, but with a ſullen ſpirit refuſed to 
comply. However that be, Johnſon was never heard to utter a 
di ſreſpectful word of that nobleman. The writer of this eſſay re- 
members a circumſtance which may throw ſome light on this ſub- 
jet. The late Dr. Roſe, of Chiſwick, whom Johnſon loved and re- 


ſpeted, contended for the pre-eminence of the Scotch writers; 


and Ferguſon's book on Civil Society, then on the eve of publica- 
tion, he ſaid, would give the laurel to North Britain. ** Alas! 
what can he do upon that ſubje& ?”? ſaid Johnſon : , ** Ariſtotle, 
Polybius, Grotius, Puffendorf, and Burlemaqui, have reaped in 
that field/before him.“ “ He will treat it, ſaid Dr. Roſe, in a 
new manner.” A new manner! Buckinger had no hands, and he 
wrote his name with his toes at Charing-croſs, for half a' crown 
apiece ; that was a new manner of writing!“ Dr. Roſe replied, 
* If that will not ſatisfy you, I will name a writer, whom you 
muſt allow to be the beſt in the kingdom,” „Who is that?“ 
The Earl of Bute, when he wrote an order for your penſion,” 
*© There, Sir,“ ſaid Johnſon, ** you have, me in the toil: to Lord 
Bute I muſt allow. whatever praiſe you may claim for him.“ Ingra- 
titude was no part of Johnſon's character. 15405 


Being now in the poſſeſſion of a regular income, Johnſon left his 


chambers in the Temple, and once more became maſter of a houfe 
in Johnſon's-court, Fleet-ſtreet. Dr. Levet, his friend and phyfi- 
cian in ordinary, paid his daily viſits with affiduity ;- made tea all 
the morning, talked what he had to ſay, and did not expe 


jan anſwer, Mrs, Williams had her apartment in the houſe, and 
| entertained her benefactor with more enlarged converſation. Che- 


the cares of a mind which he knew to be afſlicted with gloowy 


miſtry was part of Johnſon's amuſement. For this love of experi- 


mental philoſophy, Sir John Hawkins thinks an apology neceffary. 
He tells us, with great gravity, that curioſity was the only object 


in view; not an intention to grow ſuddenly rich by thephiloſopber's 
. A n one, 
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work unwillingly, but proceeded with vigour. 


aſſumed the title of Doctor. 
be in a rapid decline, and that morbid melancholy, which, often 
clouded his underſtanding, came upon him with a deeper gloom 
\ thaw ever. Mr. and Mrs.“ Thrale paid him a vifit in this fituation, 
and found him on his knees, with Mr. Delap, the rector of Lewes, 


. - honour to his memory. 


ſtone, or. the tranſmutition of metals. To enlarge his circle, 


Johnſon once more had recourſe to a literary club. This was at 
the Turk's Head, in Gerard-fſtreet, Soho, on every Tueſda 

evening through the year. The members were, beſides himſelf, 
the right hon. Edmund Burke, Sir Joſhua Reynolds, Dr. Nugent, 
Dr. Goldſmith, the late Mr. Topham Beauclerk, Mr. Langton, 
Mr. Chamier, Sir John Hawkins, and ſome others. Johnſon's 
affection for Sir Joſhua was founded on a long acquaintance, and 
a thorough knowledge of the virtues and amiable qualities of that 
excellent artiſt. He delighted in the converſation of Mr. Burke. 
He met him for the firſt time at Mr. Garrick's ſeveral years ago. 
On the next day he ſaid, I ſuppoſe, Murphy, you are proud 
of your countryman. CUM TAL1sS SIT UTINAM NOSTER ESSBT!?”? 
From that time his conftant obſervation was, That a man of 
ſenſe could not meet Mr. Burke by accident, under a gateway to 
avoid a ſhower, without being convinced that he was the firſt man 
in England.” Johnſon felt not only kindneſs, but zeal and ardour 
for his friends. He did every thing in his power to advance the re- 
putation of Dr. Goldſmith. He loved him, though he knew his 
failings, and particularly the leaven of envy which corroded the 
mind of that elegant writer, and made him impatient, without diſ- 
guiſe, of the praiſes beſtowed on any perſon whatever. Of this 
infirmity, which marked Goldſmith's character, Johnſon gave a 
remarkable inftance, It happened that he went with Sir Joſhua 
Reynolds and Goldſmith 'to ſee the Fantoccini, which were exhi- 
bited ſome years ago in or near the Haymarket. They admired 
the curious mechaniſm by which the puppets were made to walk 


the ſtage, draw a chair to the table, fit down, write a letter, and 


perform a variety of other actions with ſuch dexterity, that though 
Nature f journeymen made the men, tbey imitated bumanity to the 
aſtoniſhment of the ſpectator. The entertainment being over, the 
three friends retired to a tavern. Johnſon and Sir Joſhua talked 


with pleaſure of what they had ſeen ; and ſays Johnſon, in a tone of 


admiration, ©** How the little fellow brandiſhed his ſpontoon !”? 
„There is nothing ir it,“ replied Goldſmith, ſtarting up with 


impatience ; give me a ſpontoon; I can do it as well myſelf,” 


Enjoying his amuſements at his weekly club, and happy im a ſtate 


of independence, Johnſon gained in the year 1765 another reſource, 
— Which contributed more than any thing elſe to exempt him from 
the folicitudes of life. 


He was introduced to the late Mr. Thrale 
and his family. Mrs. Piozzi has related the fact, and it is therefore 
needleſs to repeat it in this place. The author of this narrative 
looks back to the ſhare he had in that buſineſs with ſelf-congratu- 
lation, fince he knows the tenderneſs which from that time ſoothed 
Johnſon's cares at Sfreatham, and prolonged a valuable life. The 
fubſcribers to Shakeſpeare began to deſpair of ever ſeeing the pro- 
miſed edition. To acquit himſelf of this obligation, he went to 
In the month of 
October 1 765, Shakeſpeare was publiſhed ; and, in a ſhort time 


after, the Univerſity of Dublin ſent over a diploma, in honourable 
terms, creating him a Doctor of Laws. 


N Oxford in eight or ten 
years afterwards followed the example; and till then Johnfon never 
In x766 his conſtitution ſeemed to 


in Suſſex, beſeeching God to continue to him the uſe of his under- 


ſtanding. Mr. Thrale took him to his houſe at Streatham ; and 


Johnfon from that time became a conſtant refident in the family. 


quarters were fixed at Streatham. An apartment was fitted up for 


him, and the library was greatly enlarged. Parties were conſtantly 


invited from town; and Johnfon was every day at an elegant 
table, with ſelect and poliſhed company. Whatever could be de- 


viſed by Mr. and Mrs. Thrale to promote the happineſs, and eſta- 
bliſh the health of their gueſt, was ſtudioufly-performed from that 
time to the end of. Mr. Thrale's life. Johnſon accompanied the 
family in all their fammer-excurfions to Brighthelmſtone, to Wales, 


and to Paris. It is but juſtice to Mr; Thrale to ſay, that a more 
ingenuous frame of mind no man poſſeſſed; His education at 


Oxford gave him the habits of a gentleman ; his amiable temper 
recommended his converſation, and the goodneſs of his heart made 
him a fincere friend. That he was the patron of. Johnſon, is an 


- f 
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In. petty diſputes with contemporary writers, or the wits of the 


age, Johnſon was ſeldom entangled. A. ſingle incident of that 
kind may not be unworthy of notice, ſince it happened with a 


man of great celebrity in his time. A number of friends dined 
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He went oecafionally to the club in Gerard-ftreet ; but his head 


AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS 


with Garrick on a Chriſtmas-day. Foote was then in Ireland. It 
was ſaid at table, that the modern Ariſtophanes (ſo Foote was 
called) had been horſewhipped by a Dublin apothecary, for mi. 
micking him on the ſtage. ** I wonder,” faid Garrick, that 
any man ſhould ſhow ſo much reſentment to Foote ; he has a patent 
for ſuch liberties ; nobody ever thought it worth his while to quar- 
rel with him in London.” “IJ am glad,” ſaid Johnſon, “to find 
that the an is riſing in the auorld. The expreſſion was afterwards 
reported to Focte ; who, in return, gave out, that he would produce 
the Caliban of literature on the ſtage. Being informed of this deſign, 
Johnſon ſent word to Foote, ** That the theatre being intended 
for the reformation of vice, he would ſtep from the boxes on the 
ſtage, and correct him before the audience.“ Foote knew the 
intrepidity of his antagoniſt, and abandoned_the deſign. No ill- 
will enſued. Johnſon uſed to ſay, ** That, for broad-faced mirth, 
Foote had not his equal.“ . 

Dr. Johnſon's fame excited the curioſity of the King. His Ma- 
jeſty expreſſed a defire to ſee a wan of whom extraordinary things 
were ſaid. Accordingly, the librarian at Buckingham-houſe invited 
Johnſon to ſee that elegant collection of. books, at the ſame time 
giving a hint of what was intended. His Majefty entered the 
room; and, among other things, aſked the author, ** If he meant 
to give the world any more of his compoſition ?** Johnſon anfwer- 
ed, That he thought he had written enough.” “And I ſhould 
55 pip too,“ replied his Majeſty, if you had not written ſo 
well. 

Though Johnſon thonght he had written enough, his genius, 
even in ſpite of bodily fluggiſhneſs, could not lie ſtill. In 1770 we 
find him entering the 'iſts as a political writer. The flame of 
diſcord that blazed throughout the nation on the expulſion of 
Mr. Wilkes, and the final determination of the Houſe of Commons, 
that Mr. Luttrell was duly elected by 206 votes againſt 1143, ſpread 
a general ſpirit of diſcontent. To allay the tumult, Dr. Johnion 
publiſhed The Fal/e Alarm. Mrs. Pioz zi informs us, That this 
pamphlet was written at her houſe, between eight o'clock on Wed- 
neſday night and twelve on Thurſday night.“ This celerity has 
appeared wonderful to many, and ſome have doubted the truth. 
It may, however, be placed within the bounds of probability. 
Johnſon has obſerved that there are different methods of compott- 
tion. Virgil was uſed to pour out a great number of verſes in the 
morning, and paſs the day in retrenching the exuberances and cor- 
recting inaccuracies; and it was Pope's cuſtom to write his firſt 
thoughts in his firit words, and gradually to amplify, decorate, 
rectify and refine them. Others employ at once memory and 
invention, and, with little intermediate uſe of the pen, form and 
poliſh large maſſes by continued meditation, and write their pro- 
ductions only, when, in their opinion, they have completed them. 
This laſt was Johnſon's method. He never took his pen in hand till 
he had well weighed his ſubject, and graſped in his mind the ſenti- 
ments, the train of argument, and the arrangement of the whole. 
As he often thought aloud, he had, perhaps, talked it over to himſclf. 
This“ may account for that rapidity with which, in general, he diſ- 
patched his ſheets to the preſs, without being at the trouble of a 
fair copy. Whatever may be the logick or eloquence of The Fa!/e 
Alarm, the Houſe of Commons have fince erafed the reſolution 
from the Journals. But whether they have not left materials for 
a future controverſy may be made a queſtion, | 

In 1771 he publiſhed another tract, on the ſubject of FALK LAND 
IsLanDs. The detlign was to ſhew the impropriety of going to 
war with Spain for an iſland thrown afide from human uſe, ſtormy 
in winter, and barren in ſummer. For this work it is apparent 
that materials were furniſhed by direction of the miniſter, 

At the approach of the general election in 574, he wrote a ſhort 
diſcourſe, called IuR PATRIOT, not with any viſible application 
to Mr. Wilkes; but to teach the people to reject the leaders of 
oppoſition, who called themſelves patriots. In 177 5 he undertook 
a pamphlet of ore importance, namely, Taxation no Tyranny, in 
anſwer to the Reſolutions and Addreſs of the American Congreſs. 
The ſcope of the argament was, that diſtant colonies, which had, 
in their aſſemblies, a legiſlature of their own, were, notwithſtanding, 
liable to be taxed in a Britiſh Parliament, where they had neither 
peers in one houſe or repreſentatives iu the other. He was of opi- 
nion, that this country was ſtrong enough to enforce obedience: 
When an Engliſhman,” he ſays, is told that the Americans 
| ſhoot up like the hydra, he naturally confiders how the hydra was 
deſtroyed.” The event has ſhewn how much he and the miniſter 
of that day were miſtaken, ws ban | 
The Account of the Tour to the Weſtern Iſlands of Scotland, 


| 


I 


which was undertaken in the autumn of 1773, in company = 


= <c Then I will tell vou, ſaid Johnſon. 


22 been variouſly received; by fome extolled for the 


he narrative, and the depth of obſervation on life and 
gn— 2 others, as much condemned, as a work of avowed 
hoſtility to the Scotch nation. The praiſe was, beyond all queſtion, 
fairly deſerved ; and the cenſure, on due examination, will appear 
haſty and ilt-founded. That Johnſon entertained ſome prejudices 


againſt the Scotch, muſt not be diſſembled. It is true, as Mr. Boſ- 
S 


well ſays, 


= -- /ibheral-minded Scotſman will den. The author of theſe 
2 well u bers, that Johnſon one day aſked him, % Have 
ou obſerved the —— btccn 2 _ 5 impudence 
in impudence? The anſwer being in the negative: 
and Scottifs Wap „The impudence of an 
© 1:i0man is the impudence of a fly, that buzzes about you, and 
© you put it away, but it returns again, and flutters and feazes you. 
5 The impudence of a Scotſman is the impudence of a leech, that 
fixes and fucks your blood. Upon another occaſion, this writer 
-went with him into the ſhop of Davis the bookſeller, in Ruffel-itreet, 
Convent-Garden. Davies came running to him almoſt out“ of 
breath with joy: The Scots gentleman is come, Sir; his prin- 
cipal with is to ſee you; he is now in the back-parlour.”” *©* Well 
well, I'll fee the geutleman,”” ſaid Johnſon. He walked towards 
+ the room. Mr. Boſwell was the perſon. This writer followed 
with no ſmall curioſity. 1 find,” ſaid Mr. Boſwell, “that I am 
come to London at a bad time, when great popular prejudice has 
gone forth againſt us North Britons ; but when I am talking-to 
ou, I am talking to a large and liberal mind, and you know that 
cannot help coming from Scotland.” Sir, ſaid Johnſon, “no 
more can the reſt of your countrymen.” ““ 

He had other reaſons that helped to alienate him from the natives 
of Scotland. Being a cordial well-wiſher to the conſtitution in 
Church and State, he did not think that Calvin and John Knox 
were proper founders of a national religion. He made, however, 
z wide diſtinction between the Diſſenters of Scotland aud the Sepa- 
ratiſts of England. To the former he imputed no diſaffection, no 
want of loyalty. Their ſoldiers and their officers had ſhed their 
blood with zeal and courage in the ſervice of Great Britain; and 
the people, he uſed te ſay, were content with their own eſtabliſhed 
modes of worſhip, without wiſhing, in the preſent age, to give any 
diſturbance to the Church of England. This he was at all times 
ready to admit; and therefore declared, that whenever he found 
a Scotchman to whom an Engliſhman was as a Scotchman, that 
Scotchman ſhould be as an Engliſhman to him. In this, ſurely, 
there was no rancour, no malevolence. 


the Tweed appeared to him in a different light. Their religion, he 


frequently ſaid, was too worldly, too political, too reſtleſs and 


- ambitious. The doctrine of caſbiering kings, and erecting on the 
ruins of the conſtitution a new form of government, which lately 
iſſued from their pulpits, he always thought was, under a calm 
diſguiſe, the principle that lay lurking in their hearts. He knew 
that a wild democracy had overturned King, Lords, and Commons; 
and that a ſet of Republican Fanatics, who. whuld * 
name of Jxsus, had taken poſſeſſion of all the livings and all the 
5 in the kingdom. That thoſe ſcenes of horror might never 

renewed, was the ardent with of Dr. Johnſon; and though he 


of Calviniſm, mingled ſometimes with his reflections on the natives 
of that country. The aſſociation of ideas could not be eaſily broken; 
but it is well known that he loved and reſpected many gentlemen 
from that part of the iſland, Dr. Robertſon's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
and Dr. Beattie's Eſſays, were ſubjects of his conſtant praiſe. 
Mr. Boſwell, Dr. Roſe of Ghiſwick, Andrew Millar, Mr. Hamilton 
the printer, and the late Mr. Strahan, were among his moſt inti- 


mate friends, Many others might be added to the liſt. He ſcorned 
and 


to enter Scotland as a iÞy 5 though Hawkins, his biographer, 


the profeſſing defender o s fame, allowed himſelf leave to repre- 


ſent him in that ignoble character. He went into Scotland to ſur- 


vey men and manners, Antiquities, foſſils, and minerals, were not 
within his province. He did not viſit that country te ſettiè the 
ge of Roman camps, or the ſpot where Galgacus fought the 
aſt battle for publick liberty. The people, their cuſtoms, and the 
Progreſs of literature, were his objects. The civilities which be 
received in the courſe of his tour have been repaid. with grateful 
eknowledgement, and, generally, with great elegance of expreſ- 
de has is crime is, that he found the equntry bare of trees, and 
brides ſtated the fact. This, Mr. Boſwell, in his Tour to the He- 

ve” as told us, was reſented by his countrymen with anger 
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The diſſenters on this fide” 
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was not publiſhed till ſome time in the year 1775. | inflamed to rancour ; but he admits that there are few trees on the 


— 


\ 


eaſt ſide of Scotland. Mr. Pennant, in his Tour, favs, that in ſome 
parts of the eaftern fide of the country, he ſaw ſeveral large plan- 
tations of pine planted by gentiemen near their ſeats; and in this 
reſpect ſuch a laudable ſpirit prevails, that, i» another half centu- y, 


it never ſhall be ſaid, ©** o ſpy the nakedneſs of the land are you come. 


— 


| 


| before, had been damned by a party on the firſt night. 


uld not bow at the 


| 
apprehended no danger from Scotland, it is probable that his diſlike | 


| 


| 


. 
1, 


Johnſon could not wait for that half century, and therefore men- 
tioned things as he found them, if in any thing he has been miſ- 


ee nt he thought their ſucceſs in England exceeded their | taken, he has made a fair apology in the laſt paragraph of his book, 
proportion of real. merit, aud be could not but ſee in them that natinna-< avowing with candour, “ That he may have been ſurprized by 


modes of life, and appearances of nature, that are familiar to men 
of wider ſurvey, and more varied converfation. Novelty and igno- 
rance muſt always. be reciprocal ; and he is conſcious that his 


thoughts on national manners are the thoughts of one, who has 


feen but little.“ 


The Poems of Oſſian made a part of Johnſon's enquiry during 


his reſidence in Scotland and the Hebrides. On his return to 
England, November 1773, a ſtorm ſeemed to be gathering over his 
head; but the cloud never burſt, and the thunder never fell. Oitfian, 
it 18 well known, was preſented to the publick as a tranflation from 
the Ear/e ; but that this was a fraud, Johnſon declared without 
heſitation. The Ear/ſe,”” he fays, © was always oral only, and 
never a written language. The Welch and the Iriſh were more 
cultivated. In Earſe there was not in the world a fingle manuſcript 
a hurdred years old. Martin, who in the laſt century publiſked 
an Account of the Weſtern Iſlands, mentions ih, but never Hart 
manuſcripts, to be found in the iſlands in his time. The bards 
could not read; if they could, they might probably hase written. 
But the bard was a barbarian among barbarians, and, knowing 
nothing himſelf, lived with others that knew no more, It there is 
a manuſcript from which the tranſlation was made, in what age 
was it written, and where is it? If it was collected from oral reci- 
tation, it could only be in detached parts and ſcattered fragments ; 
the whole is too long to be remembered.“ 
in its preſent form ? For theſe, and ſuch like reaſons, Johnſon calls 
the whole an impoſture. He adds, The editor, or author, never 
could ſhew the original, nor can it be ſhewn by any other. Lo 
revenge reaſonable incredulity, by refuſing evidence, 1s a degree of 
inſolence with which the world is not yet acquainted ; and ſtubborn 
audacity is the laſt refuge of guilt,” This reaſoning carries with 
it great weight. It rouſed the reſentment of Mr. Macpherſon. 
He ſent a threatening letter to the author; and Johnſon anſwered 
him in the rough phraſe of ſtern defiance. The two heroes frowned 
at a diſtance, but never came to action. © 

In the year 1777, the misfortunes of Dr, Dodd excited his com- 
paſſion. He wrote a ſpeech for that unhappy man, when called 
up to receive judgment of death ; beſides two petitions, one to the 
King, and another to the Queen ; anda ſermon to be preached by 
Dodd to the convicts in Newgate. It may appear trifling to add, 
that about the ſame time he wrote a prologue to the comedy of 
A Word to the Wiſe, written by Hugh ky. The play, ſome years 
It was 


revived for the benefit of the author's widow. Mrs. Piozzi relates, 


that when Johnſon was rallied for theſe exertions, fo cloſe to one 


another, his anſwer was, When they come to me with a dying Parſon, 
and a dead Staymaker, what can a man do? We come now to the 
laſt of his literary labours, 
undertook the Lives of the Poets. The firſt publication was in 1779 
and the whole was compleated in 1781. In a memorandum of that 
year he ſays, ſome time in March he finiſhed the Lives of the Poets, 
which he wrote in his uſual way, dilatorily and haſtily, unwilling to 
work, yet working with vigour and haſte. In another place, he 
hopes they are written in ſuch a manner as may tend to the promo- 
tion of piety. That the hiſtory of ſo many men, who, in their diffe- 
rent degrees, made themſelves conſpicuous in their time, was not 
written recently after their deaths, ſeems to be an omiſſion that 


does no honour to the Republick of Letters. Their contempo- 


rari&s in general looked on with calm indifference, and ſuffered 


Wit and Genius to vaniſh out of the world in total ſilence, unre- 


garded, and unlamented. Was there no friend to pay the tribute 
of a tear? No juſt obſerver of life, to record the virtues of the de- 
ceaſed? Was even Envy filent ? It ſeemed to have been agreed, 
that if an author's works ſurvived, the hiſtory of the man was to give 
no moral leſſon to after- ages. If tradition told us that BEN Jor- 
SON went to the Devil Tavern; that SHakxEsPEARE ſole deer, 


and held the ſtirrup at playhouſe doors; that DxyDen frequented” 


Button's Coffee -houſe; curioſity was lulled aſleep, and Biography 


forgot the beſt part of her function, which is to inſtruct mankind by 
examples taken from the ſchool of life. 


le} 
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Who put it together 


At the requeſt of the Bookſellers he 


This taſ remained for 
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AN ESSAY ON THE 
Dr. Johnſon, when years had rolled away ; when the channels of | 
information were, for the moſt part, choaked up, and little re- 
mained befides doubtful anecdote, uncertain tradition, and vague 
report. | 
2 L¼unc ſitus informis premit et deſerta Vetuſtas.“ | 
; ; The value of Biography has been better underſtood in other ages, 
*an&in other countries. Tacitus informs us; that to record the 
Apes and characters of illuſtrious men was the practice of the Ro- 
8 man authors, in the early periods of the Republick. In France the 
- example has been followed. . Fontinelle, D' Alembert, and Monfeeur 
tema, have left models in this kind of compoſition, They have 
.emLalmed the dead But it is true, that they had incitements and 
advantages, even at a diſtant day, which could not, by any diligence, 
be obtained by Dr. Johnſon. The wits of France had ample ma- 
=terials. They lived in a nation of critics, who had at heart the 
* honour done to their country by their Poets, their Heroes, and 
their Philoſophers. They had, beſides, an. Academy of Belles 
Lettres, where Genius was cultivated, refined, and encouraged. 
They had the tracts, the eſſays, and diſſertations, which remain 
in the memories of the Academy, and they had the ſpeeches of 
the ſeveral members, delivered at their firſt admiſſion to a ſeat in 
that learned Aſſembly. In thoſe ſpeeches the new Academician 
did ample juſtice to the memory of his predeceſſor ; and though 
kis haranzue was decorated with the colours of eloquence, and 
was, for that reaſon, called panegyric, yet being pronounced before | 
qualified judges, who knew the talents, the conduct, and morals, 
of the deceaſed, the ſpeaker could not, with propriety, wander 
into the regions of fiction. The truth was known, before it was 
adorned. The Academy ſaw the marble, before the artiſt poliſhed 
| it. But this country has had no Academy of Literature. The 
1 publick mind, for centuries, has been engroſſed by party and faction; 
1 by the madneſs of many for the gain of a few ; by civil wars, religious 
diffentions, trade and commerce, and the arts of accumulating: 
wealth. | Amidſt ſuch attentions, who can wonder that cold praiſe 
has been often the only reward of merit? In this country Doctor 
Nathaniel Hodges, who, like the good biſhop of Marſeilles, 4rew 
purer breath amidſt the contagion of the plague in London, and, 
during the whole time, continued in the city, adminiſtering medical 
alliſtance, was ſuffered, as Johnſon uſed to relate with tears in his 
eyes, to die for debt in a goal. In this country, the man who 
brought the New River to London was ruined by that noble project; 
and in this country Otway died for want on Tower Hill ; Butler, 
the great author of Hudibras, whoſe name can only die with the 
_ Engliſh language, was left to languiſh in poverty, the particulars 
of his life almoſt unknown, and ſcarce a veſtige of him left except 
bis immortal poem. Had there been an Academy of Literature, 
the lives, at leaſt, of thoſe celebrated perſons would have been 
written for the benefit of poſterity. Swift, it ſeems, had the idea 
of ſuch an inſtitution, and propoſed it to Lord Oxford; but Whig 
and Tory were more important objects. It is needleſs to diſſemble, 
that Dr. Johnſon, in the Life of Roſcommon, talks of the inutility 
of ſuch a project. In this country,“ he ſays, an Academy 
could be expected to do but little. If an academician's plaee were 
profitable, it would be given by intereſt ; if attendance were gra- 
tuitons, it would be rarely paid, and no man would endure the leaſt 
diſguſt. Unanimity is impoſſible, and debate would ſeparate the 
Aſſembly.“ To this it may be ſufficient to anſwer, that the Royal. 
Society has not been diſſolved by ſullen diſguſt; and the modern 
Academy at Somerſet-houſe has already performed much, and. 
promiſes more, Unanimity is not neceſſary to fuch an afſembly. 
On the contrary, by difference of opinion, and collifion of ſentiment, 
the cauſe of Literature would thrive and flouriſh. The true prin- 


_ antiquinies, and other interefting ſubjects, might occaſion a claſh 
of opinians; but in that contention Truth would receive illuſtration, 
and the eſſays of the ſeveral members would ſupply the Memoirs 
of the Academy. But,“ ſays Dr. Johnſon,** ſuppoſe the philolo- 
gical decree made and promulgated, what would be its authority? 

- | ,_ In abſolute government there is ſometimes a general reverence paid 
to all that has the ſanction of power, the countenance of greatneſs. 

Oh. Hoy little this is the ſtate of our country needs not to be told. The 
5 edicts of an Engliſh academy would probably be read by many, only 
that they may be ſure to diſobey them. The preſent manners of 

the nation would deride authority, and therefore nothing is left, 
but that every writer ſhould criticize himſelf.” This ſurely is not 
conclufive. It is by the ſtandard of the beſt writers that every man 
ſettles for himſelf his plan of legitimate compoſition ; and fince the 
authority of ſuperior genius is acknowledged, that authority, which | 


ciples of criticiſm, the ſecret of fine writivg, the inveſtigation of | 


the individual obtains, would not be leſſened by an affociation with 


- 
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others of diſtinguĩſhed ability. It may, therefore, be inferred, that 
an Academy of Literature would be an eftabliſhment highly uſeful, 
and an honour-to Literature. In ſuch an inſtitution profitable 


places would not be wanted. ' Vatis awarus haud facile eft animus ; 


and the miniſter, who ſhall find leiſure from party and faction, to 
carry ſuch a ſcheme into execution, will, in all probability, be re- 
ſpeed by poſterity as the Mæcenas of letters. 


We now take leave of Dr. Johnſon as an author. Four volumes 


of his Lives of the Poets were publiſhed in 1778, and the work was 
completed in 1781. Should Biography fall again into diſuſe, there 
will not always be a Johnſon to look back through a century, and 
give a body of critical and moral inſtruction. In April 1781, he 
loſt his friend Mr. Thrale. His own words, in his diary, will 
beſt tell that melancholy event. On Wedneſday the 11th of 
April, was buried my dear friend Mr. Thrale, who died on Wed. 
neſday the 4th, and with him were buried many of my hopes and 
pleaſures. About five, I think, on Wedneſday morning he expired, 
] felt almoſt the laſt flutter of his pulſe, and looked for the laſt 
time upon the face, that, for fifteen years before, had never been 
turned upon me but with reſpe& and benignity. Farewell: may 
God, that delighteth in mercy, have had mercy on thee. T had 
conſtantly prayed. for him before his death. The deceaſe of him, 
from whoſe friendſhip I had obtained many opportunities of amuſe- 
ment, and to whom I turned my thoughts as to a refuge from miſ- 
fortunes, has left me heavy. But my buſineſs is with myſelf.” 
From the cloſe, gf his laſt work, the malady, that perſecuted him 
through life, came upon him with alarming ſeverity, and his con- 
ſtitution declined apace. In 1782 his old friend Levet expired 
without way nd without a groan. Events like theſe reminded 
Johnſon of- mortality. He continued his viſits to Mr. Thrale 

d the th day of October 1782, when having firſt 


at Streatham), 


compoſed a prayer for the happineſs of a family, with whom he 


had for many years enjoyed the pleaſures and comforts of lifg, he 
removed to his own houſe in town. 


parting uſe of the library. The merit of the family is manifeſted by 
the.ſcenſe he had of it, and we fee his heart overflowing with grati- 
tude. He leaves the place withregret, and r loo behind. 

The few remaining occurrences may be ſoon diſpatched. In the 
month of June 1783, Johnſon had a paralytic ſtroke, which affect- 
ed his ſpeech only. He wrote to Dr. Taylor of Weſtminſter ; and 
to his friend Mr. Allen, the printer, who lived at the next door. 
Dr. Brockleſby arrived in a ſhort time, and by his care, and that 
of Dr. Heberden, Johnſon ſoon recovered. - During his illneſs the 
writer of this narrative viſited him, and found him reading 
Dr. Watſon's Chemiſtry. Articulating with difficulty, he ſaid, 
From this book, he who knows nothing may learn a great deal; 
and he-who knows, will be pleaſed to find his knowledge recalled 
to his mind in a manner highly pleafing.” In the month of Auguſt 
he ſet out for Lichfield, on a viſit to Mrs. Lucy Porter, the daughter 
of his wife by her firſt huſband; and in his way back paid his 
reſpects to Dr. Adams at Oxford. Mrs, Williams died at his houſe 
in Bolt-court in the month of September, during his abſence. 
This was another ſhock to,a mind like his, ever agitated by the 
thoughts of futurity. The contemplation of his own approaching 
end was conſtantly before his eyes; and the proſpect of death, he 
declared, was terrible. For many years, when he was not diſpoſed 
to enter into the converſation going forward, whoever ſat near 
his chair, might hear him repeating, from Shakeſpeare, 

Ay, but to die and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obſtruction and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in ficry floods, —— | 
And from Milton 
ee Who would loſe, 
For ſcar of pain, this intellectual being ? 

By the death of Mrs. Williams he was left in a ſtate of deſtitu- 
tion, with nobody but Frank, his black ſervant, to ſooth his anxious 
moments. In November 783, he was ſwelled from head to foot 
with a dropſy. Dr. Brockleſby, with that benevolence with which 
he always afliſts his friends, paid his vifits with affiduity. The 
medicines preſcribed were ſo efficacious, that in a few days, Johnſon, 
while he was offering up his prayers, was ſuddenly obliged to riſe, 
and, in the courſe of the day, diſcharged twenty pints of water. 

. Johnſon, being caſed of his dropſy, began to entertain hopes that 
the vigour of his conſtitution was not entirely broken. For the 
ſake of converſing with his friends, he eftabliſhed a converſation 
club, to meet on every Wedneſday evening; and, to ſerve a 3 
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He ſays he was up carly in, 
the morning, and read fortuitouſly in the Goſpel, which was h:; 
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of bitterneſs that put rancours in the weſſel of his peace. 


. generoſity of your Lordſhip's offer raiſes in me not leſs wonder 


would not be proud to own his obligations? But it has pleaſed 


Jour Lordſhip's kindneſs I have received a 


_ Bluck from bis 


— 


'OF DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


In the month of October 1784, we find Dr. Johnſon corre- 
ſponding with Mr. Nichols, the intelligent compiler of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, and, in the languor of fickneſs, ſtill defirous t 
contribute all in his power to the advancement of ſcience and uſefu 


| ; known-in Mr, Thrale's houſhold for many years, 
8 at his houſe in Eſſex · ſtreet near the Temple. 
— ar the malignant remarks of Sir John Hawkins on this 
ſubiect, were a wretched waſte of time. Profeſſing to be Johnſon's 
Friend, that l raiſed more E 1 In 8 
of that excellent man. Sir John had a roo 
than all the enemies 15 Fielding, be 
[: inventor of a cant phraſe, Goodne/s of heart, which 
dere than the virtue of a horſe or a dog. He ſhould have 
ur. that kind affect ions are the eſſence of virtue; they are the 
will of God implanted in our nature, to aid and ſtrengthen moral 
obligation ; they incite to action; a ſenſe of benevolence 1s no 
leſs neceffary than a ſenſe of duty. Good affections are an orna- 
ment not only to an author but to his writings, He who ſhews 
himfelf upon a cold ſcent for opportunities to bark. and fnarl through- 
out a volume of fix hundred pages, may, if he will, pretend to 
moralize ; but Goos, OF Hear, or, to uſe that politer phraſe, 
the virtue of a horſe or a dog, would redound more to his honour. 
But Sir John is no more; our bufineſs is with Johyſon. The 
members of his club were reſpectable for their rank, their talents, 
and their literature, They attended with punctuality till about 
Midſummer 1784, when, with ſome appearance of health, Johnſon 
went into Derbyſhire, and thence to Lichfield, While he was in 
that part of the world, his friends in town were labouring for his 
benefit. The air of a more ſouthern climate they thought might 
prolong a valuable life. But a penſion of £300 a year was a ſlender 
fund for a travelling valetudinarian, and it was not then known that 
he had ſaved a moderate ſum of money. Mr. Boſwell and Sir 
Joſhua Reynolds undertook to ſolicit the patronage of the Chan- 
cellor. With Lord Thurlow, while he was at the bar, Johnſon 
was well acquainted. He was often heard to ſay, ** Thurlow is a 
man of ſu.#® vigour of mind, that I never knew Þwas to meet him 
but was going to ſay, I was afraid, but that would not be true, 
for I never was afraid of any man; but I never knew that I was to 
meet Thurlow, but T1 knew I had 3 to encounter.“ The 
Chancellor undertook to recommend Johnſon's caſe, but without 
ſucceſs. To protract if poſſible the days of a man, whom he 
reſpected, he offered to advance the ſum of five hundred pounds. 
Bong informed of this at Lichfield, Johnſon wrote the following 
etter. | a * 
My Lord, 
« After a long and not inattentive obſervation of mankind, the 


—— 


than gratitude. Bounty, ſo liberally beſtowed, I ſhould gladly 
receive if my condition made it neceſſary ; for to ſuch a mind who 


God to reſtore me to ſo great a meaſure of health, that if I ſhould 


now appropriate ſo much of a fortune deſtined to do good, I could | 


not eſcape from myſelf the charge of advancing a falſe claim. My | 
Journey to the continent, though I ance thought it neceſſary, was 
never much e by my phyſicians ; and I was very deſirous 
that your Lordſhip 


willing z if much worſe, 1 ſhould not be able to migrate.. Your 
Lordſhip was firſt ſolicited without my knowledge; but when I was 
told that you were pleaſed to honour me with your patronage, I 
did not expect to hear of a refuſal ; yet, as I have had no long 
time to brood hopes, and have not rioted in imaginary opulence, 
this cold reception has been ſcarce a diſappointment ; and from 
7 efit which only men 
like you are able to beſtow. I ſhall now live ibi carior, with a 
higher opinion of my own merit. I am, my Lord, your Lordſhip's 
molt obliged, moſt grateful, and moſt humble ſervant, 
Sept. 1784. 3 Sang JOHNSON.” 


We have in this inſtance the exertion of two congenial mines; 


one, with a generous impulſe relieving merit in diſtreſs, and the | 
ors by gratitude and dignity of ſcntiment riling to an equal 
ation. N | 


It ſeems, however, that greatneſs of mind is not confined to 
greatneſs of rank. . Brockleſby was not content to aſſiſt with 
his medical art; he reſolved to mjn;/er to his patient's mind, and 
| m bis memory the ſorrow which the late refuſal from a high 
W ter might occation. To enable him to viſit the ſouth of France 
n purſuit of health, he offered from his own funds an annuity of 
due hundred pounds, payable quarterly. This was a ſweet obli- 
u antidote, but it was not accepted for the reaſons aſſigned to, 


e Chancellor. ; | 
Dr. Brockleſby. The propoſal, however, will do honour to 
the ſc . A C 


—— 


muſt find ſome of his old friends. 0 
then have told you ſome hints worth your notice: We perhaps 


| 


* 


ould be told it by Sir Joſhua Reynolds as an“ 
event, yery uncertain ; for, if I grew much better, I ſhould not be | 


| , VITtues, 


| 


— 
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as long as liberal ſentiment ſhall be ranked among 
| ; 4 * N 


knowledge. He ſays, in a letter to that gentleman, dated Lich- 
field, October 20, that he ſhould be glad to give fo {kilful a lover of - 
Antiquities any information. He adds, At Aſhburne, where. 1 
had very little company, I had thc luck to borrow Mr. Bowyer's 
Life, a book ſo full of contemporary hiſtory, that a literary man 
I thought that I could now and 


may talk a. life over. I hope we ſhall be much together. You 
muſt now be to me what you were before, and what dear Mr Allen 
was beſides. He was taken unexpectedly away, but I think he was. 
a very good man. TI have made very little progreſs in recovery. 
I am very weak, and very fleepleſs ; but I live on and hope.“ 

In that languid condition, he arrived, on the 16th of November, 
at his houſe in Bolt-court, there to end his days. He laboured with 
the dropſy and an aſthma. He was. attended by Dr. Heberden, 


Dr. Warren, Dr: Brockleſby, Dr. Butter, and Mr. Cruikſhank, 
- the eminent ſurgeon. Eternity preſented to his' mind an aweful 


proſpect; and, with as much virtue as perhaps ever is the lot of 
man, he ſhuddered at the thought of bis diffolution. His friends 
awakened the comfortable reflection of a well-ſpent life; and, as 
his end drew near, they had the ſatisfaction of ſeeing him compoſed, 
and even chearful, inſomuch that he was able, in the courſe of his 
reſtleſs nights, to make tranſlations of Greek -epigrams from the 
Anthologia ; and to compoſe a Latin epitaph for his father, kis 
mother, and his brother Nathaniel. He meditated, at the ſame 
time, a Latin inſcription to the memory of Garrick, but his 
vigour was exhauſted. SY 
His love of Literature was a paſſion that ſtuck to his laſt ſand. 
Seven days before his death he wrote the following letter to his 
friend Mr. Nichols. Ye , 


«© SIR, R 

“ The late learned Mr. Swinton of Oxford, having one day 
remarked that one man, meaning, I ſuppoſe, no man but himſelf, 
could*aſhgn all the parts of the Antient Univerſal Hiſtory to their 
proper authors, at the requeſt of Sir Robert Chambers, or myſelf, 
gave the account which I now tranſmit to you in his own hand, 
being willing that of ſo great a work the hiſtory ſhould be known, 
and that each writer ſhould receive his due proportion of praiſe 
from poſterity. | N 

* I recommend to you to preſerve this ſcrap of literary intel- 
ligence in Mr. Swinton's own hand, or to depoſit it in the Muſeum, “ 
that the veracity of this account may never be doubted. I am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, Sam. Jonxsox.““ 


Dec. 6, 1784. < 

| Mr. Swinton. 
2 Carthaginians. Marmarica. 
d | Numidians. Regio Syrtica. - 

© + Mauritanians. Turks, Tartars, and Moguls. 

] Gztulians. Indians. N 
S1 Garamantes. Chineſe. . 
T7 Melano Gztulians. Diſſertation on the peopling of 
= [ Nigritæ. i America. 8 AT 
( Cyrenaica. \ 5 


The Hiſtory of the Diſſertation on the independency of the Arabs. 
The Coſmogony, and a ſmall part of the hiſtory. immediately fol- 
__Jowing. By Mr. Sale. | 5 | 
To the Birth of Abraham. Chiefly by Mr. Sbelvock.  . * 
Hiſtory of the Jews, Gauls, and Spaniards. By Mr, Pſalmanazar. 
Xenophon's Retreat. By the ſame. e e . 
Hiſtory of the Perſians, and the Conſtantinopolitan Empire. By 
Dr. Campbell. G5 
Hiſtory of the Romans. By Mr. Bower. || 


® It is chere depoſed. J. N. «ue 
[| Before this authentic communication, Mr. Nichols had given, in the. 
volume of the Magazine for 1781, p. 370, the following account of the Uni- 


"On: 


verſal Hiſtory. The propoſals were. publiſhed October 6, 1729; and the 


authors of the firſt ſeven volumes were, 
Vol. I. Mr. Sale, tranſlator of the 
Koran. - 
II. George Pſalmanazar. 
III. George Pſalmanazar. 


Vor. IV. The ſame as vol. III. 
V. Mr. Bower. 1 
VI. Mr. Bower, 17 1>a60] 

f Re. John Swinton. 


Archibald Bower. VII. Mr. Swinton. L 
Captain Shelvdck. Mr ©, 
Dr. Campbell. 83 — — 
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any compunction; but that at the time he wrote them he had no 


- tranſcribed that quantity. In one day in particular, and that not 


Mr. Strahan was the bearer of the meſſage, about four or five days | 


Called out, IAM MORITURUSs | But the love of life was ſtill an 


vo water followed. In an hour or two after, he fell into a doze, and 
about ſeven in the evening, expired without a groan. | 


life, and the literary labours in which Dr. Johnſon was engaged, 
we may be able te delineate the features of the man, and to form 
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> © heart of the man, with all his inward conſciouſneſs. And yet 


AN ESSAY ON THE 


On the morning of Dec. », Dr. Johnſon requeſted to ſee neither in the open paths of life, nor in his ſecret receſſes, has ary 


Mr. Nichols. A few days before, he had borrowed ſome of the 


LIFE AND GENIUS 


one vice been diſcovered. We ſee him reviewing every ycar of his 


early volumes of the Magazine, with a profeſſed intention to point | life, and ſeverely cenfuring himſelf, for not keeping reſolutions, 


out the pieces which he had written in that collection. The books 
lay on the table, with many leaves doubled down, and in particular 
thoſe which contained his thare in the Parliamentary Debates. Such 
was the goodneſs of Johnſon's heart, that he then declared, that 


which morbid melancholy, and other bodily infirmitics, rendered 
impra@icable. We ſee him for every little defect impoſing on 


himſelf voluntary penance, going through the day with only one 
cup of tea without milk, and to the laſt, amidſt paroxyims and 


<< thoſe debates were the only parts of his writings which gave him remiſtons of illneſs, forming plans of ftudy and reſolutions to 


conception that he was -impoling upon the world, though they 
were frequently writtenefrom very flender materials, and often from 
none at all, the mere coinage of his own imagination.“ He added, 


amend' his Hfe.“ Many of his {cruples may be called weakneſſes ; 
but they are the weakneſſes. of a good, a pious, aud melt excellent 


man. 7 a 
His perſon, it is well known, was large and unwieldy. His nerves 


that he never wrote any part of his work with equal velocity. | were affected by that diſorder, for which, at two years of age, be 


Three columns of the Magazine in an hour, he ſaid, © was no | 
uncommon effort; which was faſter than moſt perſons could have 
a very long one, he wrote twelve pages, more in quantity than 
ever he wrote at any other time, except in the Lite of Savage, of 
which forty-eight pages in octavo were the production of one long 
day, including a part of the night.“ , | 

In the courſe of the converſation, he aſked, whether any of the 
family of Faden the printer were living. Being told that the geo- 
grapher near Charing-orofs-was Faden's ſon, he ſaid, after a ſhort 

auſe, „I borrowed a guinea of his father near thirty years ago; 
e ſo good as to take this, and pay it for me.“ 

Wiſhing to-diſcharge every duty, and every obligation, Johnſon 
recollected another debt of ten pounds, which he had borrowed 
from his friend Mr. Hamilton the printer, about twenty years 
before. He ſent the money to Mr. Hamilton at his houſe in Bed- 
ford Row, with an apology for the length of time, The Reverend 


| 


before Johnſon breathed his laſt. 

Mr. Saftres (whom Dr. Johnſon eſteemed. and mentioned in his 
will) entered the room during his illneſs. Dr. Johnſon, as foon as 
he ſaw him, ſtretched forth his hand, and, in a tone of lamentation, 


ceived that, by inciſions in his legs, the water might be diſcharged. 
Mr, ikſhank apprehended that a mortification might be the 
conſequence ; but, to appeaſe a diſtempered fancy, he gently lanced 
the ſurface. Johnſon cried out, Deeper, deeper; I want length 
of life, and you are afraid of giving me pain, which I do not value.“ 
_ OrFthe $th of fer a hy eg Reverend Mr, Strahan drew his | 


ond principle. Feeling himſelf ſwelled with the dropſy, he con- 


8 


will, by which, after a few legacies, the reſidue, amounting to 
about fifteen hundred pound, was bequeathed to Frank, the black 
ſervant, formerly conſigned to the teſtator by his friend Dr. Bathurſt. 

The hiftory of a death-bed is painful. Mr. Strahan informs us, 
that the ſtrength of religion prevailed againſt the infirmity of nature; 
and his foreboding dread of the Divine Juſtice ſubſided into a pious 
truſt and humble hope of merey at the Throne of Grace. On 
Monday the z3th day of December (the laſt of his exiſtence on this 
ſide the grave) the defire of life returned with all its former vehe- 
mence, He ſtill imagined, that, by puncturing his legs relief might 
be obtained, At eight in the morning he tried the experiment, but 


On the 2ath of the month his remains, with due ſolemnities, and 
a numerous attendance of his friends, were buried in Weſtminſter 
Abbey, near the foot of Shakeſpeare's monument, and cloſe to the 
2 of the late Mr. Oarrick. The funeral ſervice was read by 

is friend Dr. Taylor. | | 3 - 
A black marble over his grave has the following inſcription - 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL. D. 
| obiit x111 die Decembris, 
Anno Domini 
MDCCLXXXIVe _ 
Etatis ſuz Lxxv. 


os 


IF we now look back, as from an eminence, to view the ſcenes of 


an eſtimate of his genius. 


Asa man, Dr. Johnſon flands diſplayed in open day light. 


Nothing remains undiſcovered. Whatever he ſaid is known; and 
without allowing him the uſual privilege.of hazarding ſentiments, 
and advancing poſitions, for mere amuſement, or the pleaſure of 
diſcuſſion, Criticiſm has endeavoured to make him anſwerable for 
what, per he never ſeriouſly thought. His diary, which has 
been printed, diſcovers ſtill mere. We have before us the very 
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was pre ſented to the royal touch. His head ſhook, and involuntary 
motions made it uncertain that his ſegs and arms would, even at a 
tea- table, remain in their proper place. A perſon of Lord Cheſ- 
terfield's delicacy might in his company be in a fever. He would 
ſometimes of his own-accord do things inconfiſtent with the eſta- 
bliſhed modes of behaviour. Sitting at table with the celebrated 
Mrs. Cholmondeley, who exerted herfelf to circulate the ſubſcrip- 
tion for Shakeſpeare,, he took hold of her hand in the middle of 
dinner, and held it cloſe to his eye, wondering at the delicacy and 
the whiteneſs, till with a ſmile ſhe aſked, Will he grve it to me again 
when he has done with it; The exteriors of politeneſs did not belong 
to Johnſon. Even that civility which proceeds, or ought to proceed, 
from the mind, was ſometimes violated, His morbid melancholy 
had an effect on his temper ; his paſhons were irritable; and the 
pride of ſcjenee, as well as of a fierce independent ſpirit, inflamed 
him on ſome occaſions above all bounds of moderation. "Though 
not in the ſhade of academic bowers, he led a ſcholaſtic life; aud 
the habit of pronouncing decifions to his friends and viſitors gave 
him a dictatorial manner, which was much enforced bv - a voice 
naturally loud, and often overſtretched.. Metaphyfical diſcuſſion, 
moral theory, ſyſtems of religion, and anecdotes of literature, were 
his favoufite topics. General hiſtory had little of his regard. Bio- 
graphy was his delight. The proper fludyof mankind is man. Sooner 
than hear of the Punic war, be would be rude to the perſon that 
introduced the ſubject. N 

Johnſon was born a logician ; one of thoſe, to whom only books 
of logick are ſaid to be of uſe. In conſequence of his ſkill in that art, 
he loved argumentation. No man thought more profoundly, nor 
with ſuch acute diſeernment. A fallacy could not ſtand before 
him: it was ſure to be refuted by ſtrength of reaſoning, and a 
preciſion both ĩn idea and expreſſion almoſt unequalled. When he 
choſe by apt illuſtration to place the argument of his adverſary in a 


ludicrous light, one was almoſt inclined to think ridzzule the teft of 


truth. He was ſurpriſed to be told, but it is certainly true, that, 
with great powers of mind, wit and humour were his ſhining talents. 
That he often argued for the ſake of a triumph over his adverſary, 
cannot be diſſembled. Dr. Roſe, of Chiſwick, has been heard to 
tell of a friend of his, who thanked him for introducing hin to 
Dr. Johnſon, as he had been convinced, in the courſe of a long 
diſpate, that an opinion which he had embraced as a ſettled truth, 
was no better than a vulgar error. This being reported to Johnſon, 
„ Nay,” ſaid he, do not let him be thankful, for he was right, 
and I was wrong.” Like his uncle Andrew, in the ring at Smith- 
field, Johnſon in a circle of diſputants, was determined neither ts 
be thrown nor conquered. Notwithſtanding all his piety, ſelf-govern- 
ment, or the command of his paſſions in converſation, do not ſcem 
to have been among ls attainments. Whenever he thought the 
Tontention was for ſuperiority, he has been known to break out 


with violence, and even ferocity; When the fray was over, he 


generally ſoftened into repentance, and, by conciliating meaſures, 
took care that no animoſity ſhould be left rankling in the breaſt of 
his antagoniſt. Of this defect he ſeems to have been conſcious. In 
a letter to Mrs, Thrale, he ſays, Poor Baretti! do not quarrel 
with him; to neglect him a little will be ſufficient. He means only 
to be frank and manly, and independent, and, perhaps, as you ſays 
a little wiſe. To be frank, he thinks, is to be cynical; and to be 
independent, is to be rude. Forgive him, deareſt lady, the rather, 
becauſe of his 'miſbchaviour I am afraid he learned part of me. 
hope to ſet him hereafter a better example.“ For his own intole- 
rant and overbearing ſpirit he apologized by obſerving, that it had 
done” ſome good; . obſcenity and impiety were repreſſed in his 
company. _ _ | _ NES 

It was late in life before he had the habit of mixing, otherwiſe 
than occaſionally, with polite company. At Mr. Thrale's he faw 


a conſtant ſucceſſion of well-accomplithed viſiters. In that ſocicty 


he began to wear off the-rugged points of his own character. 


FA. On the ſubjeQ of voluntary penance, ſee the Rambler, No. CX. 


— 


* 


„ Aeantages of mutual civility, and endeavoured to profit 
2 2 before him. He aimed at what has been called by 
ift the leer morals, and by Cicero mmores virtuies. His endea- 
oy though new and late, gave pleaſure to all his acquaintance. 
In a glad to fee that he was willing to be communicative on 
| = terms and reciprocal complacence. The time was then ex- 
: Red when he was to ceaſe being what George Garrick, brother 
— the celebrated actor, called him the firſt time he heard him 
to verſe, * A TREMENDOUS COMPANION.” He certainly wiſhed 
pany polite, and even thought himſelf ſo; but his civility ftill 
*. ſomething uncouth and harſh. His manners took a milder 
tone, but the endeavour was too palpably ſeen. He laboured even 
in trifles. He was a giant gaining a purchaſe to lift a feather, 

It is obſerved by the younger Pliny, that in the. confines of 
virtue and great qualities there are generally vices of an oppoſite 
nature. In Dr. ohnſon not one ingredient can take the name 
of vice. From his attainments in literature grew the pride of 

knowledge ; and from his powers of reaſoning, the love of diſpu- 
tation and the vain-glory of tuperior vigour, His piety, in ſome 
inftances, bordered on ſuperſtition. He was willing to believe in 
preternatural agency, and thought it not more ſtrange that there 
ſhould be evil ſpirits than evil men. Even the queſtion about 
ſecond fight held him in ſuſpence. Second Sight,“ Mr. Pen- 
nant tells us, is a power of ſeeing images impreſſed on the 


organs of fight by the power of fancy, or on the fancy by the | 


ifordered ſpifits operating on the mind. It” is the faculty of 
ſeeing ſpectres or viſions, which repreſent an event actually paſling 
at a diſtance, or likely to happen at a future day. In 1771, a gen- 
tleman, the laſt who was ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed of this faculty, 
had a boat at ſea in a tempeſtuous night, and, being anxious for 
his freight, ſuddenly ſtarted up, aud ſaid his men would be drowned, 
for he had ſeen them paſs before him with wet garments and drop- 
ping locks. The event correſponded with his diſordered fancy. 

And thus,“ continues Mr. Pennant, a diſtempered imagination, 
' clouded with anxiety, may make an impreſſion on the ſpirits ; as 
perſons, reſtleſs and troubled with indignation, ſee various forms 
and figures while they lie awake in bed.“ This is what Dr. Johnſon 
was not willing to reject. He wiſhed for ſome poſitive proof of 
communications with another world. His benevolence embraced 
the whole race of man, and yet was tinctured with particular pre- 
judices. He was pleaſed with the miniſter in the Iſle of Sky, and 
loved him ſo much that he began to wiſh him not a Preſbyterian. 
To that body of Diſſenterb his zeal for the Eſtabliſhed Church made 
him in ſome degree an adverſary ; and his attachment to a mixed 


and limited Monarchy led him to declare open war againſt what | 


he called a ſullen Republican. He would rather praiſe a man of 
Oxford than of Cambridge. He diſliked a Whig, and loved a Tory. 
Theſe were the ſhades of his character, which it has been the 
buſineſs of certain party-writers to repreſent in the darkeſt colours. 

Since. virtue, or moral goodneſs, conſiſts in a juſt conformity 
of.our actions to the relations in which we ſtand to the Supreme 
Being and to our fellow-creatures, where ſhall we find a man 


-who has been, or endeavoured to be, more diligent in the 


diſcharge of thoſe effential duties? His firft prayer was compoſed 
in 1738; he continued thoſa, fervent ejaculations of piety to 
the end of his life. In his meditations we ſee him ſcrutinizing 
himſelf with ſeverity, and aimipg at perfection unattainable by 
man. His duty to his ncighbour conſiſted in univerſal benevo- 
lence, and a conſtant aim at the production of happineſs. Who 
was more fincere and fteady in his friendſhips ? It has been ſaid 
that there was no real affe&ion between him and Garrick. On the 
Part of the latter, there might be ſome corrofions of jealouſy. 
The character of Px OS rb, in the Rambler, No. 200, was, beyond 
all queſtion, occaſioned by Garrick's oftentatious diſplay of furni- 
ture and Dreſden china. It was ſurely fair to take from this inci- 
dent A hint for a moral eſſay; and, though no more was intended, 
Garrick, we are told, remembered it with uneâſineſs. He was alſo 
hurt that his Lichfield friend did not think ſo highly of his dramatic 
art as the reſt of the world, The fact was, Johnſon could not 
fee the paſhons as-they roſe and chaſed one another in the varied 
features of that expreſſive face; and by his own manner of recitin 
vexſes,. which was wonderfully impreflive, he plainly ſhewed that 
he thought there was too much of artificial tone and meaſured 
cadence in the declamation of the theatre. The preſent writer well 
remembers being in ts freer with Dr. Johnſon near the fide of 
the ſcenes during the tragedy of King Lear : when Garrick came 
ſage, he ſaid, © Yon two talk fo loud you deftroy all my 


feelings. «c Prithee;”? F i 

ede replied Johnſon, ** do not talk of feelings 

3 no feelings. This feems to have been his ſettled ni | 
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OF DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


thought it no better than mere mimickry. Yet it is certain that 
he eſteemed and loved Garrick ; that he dwelt with pleafure on 
his praiſe ; and uſed to declare, that he deſerved his great ſucceſs, 
becauſe on all applicationgfor charity he gave more than was aſked, 
After Garrick's death he never talked of him without a tear in his 
eyes. He offered, if Mrs. Garrick would defire it of him, to be 
the editor of his works and the hiſtorian of his life. It has been 
mentioned that on his death-bed he thought of writing a Latin in- 
ſcription to the memory of his friend. Numbers are ſtill living” 
who know theſe facts, and ſtill remember with gratitude the friend- 
ſhip which he ſhewed to them with unaltered affection for a number 
of years. His humanity and generoſity, in proportion to his ſlen- 


der income, were unbounded. It has been truly ſaid, that the 


lame, the blind, and the ſorrowful, found in his. houſe a ſure 
retreat. A ſtrict adherence to truth he confidered as a ſacred” 
obligation, inſomuch that, in relating the moſt minute anecdote, 
he would not allow himſelf the ſmalleſt addition to embelliſh his 
ſtory. The late Mr. Tyers, who knew Dr. Johnſon intimately, 
obſerved, “that he always talked as if he was talking upon oath.” 
After a long acquaintance with this excellent man, and an atten- 
tive retroſpe to his whole conduct, ſuch is the light in which he 
appcars to the writer of this eſſay. The following lines of Horace 
may be deemed his picture in miniature: | 

Iracundior eſt paulo, minus aptus acutis 

Naribus horum hominum, rideri poſſit, eo quod 

Ruſticius tonſo toga defluit, & male laxus _ 

In pede calceus hæret; at eſt bonus, ut melior vir 

Non alius quiſquam , at tibi amicus, at iogenium ingens, 

Inculto latet. hoc ſub corpore.* 


It remains to give a review of Johnſon's Works; and this, it is 


imagined, will not be unwelcome to the reader. 


Like Milton and Addifon, he ſeems to have been fond of his 
Latin poetry. Thoſe compoſitions ſhew. that he was an earl 
ſcholar ; but his verſes have not the graceful eaſe that gave ſo mak 
ſuavity to the poems of Addiſon. The tranſlation of the Meſſiah 
labours under two diſadvantages; it is firſt to be compared with 
Pope's inimitable performance, and afterwards with the Pollio of 
Virgil. It may appear trifling to remark, that he has made the 
letter e, in the word Virgo, long and ſhort in the ſame line; ViIix Go, 
ViRGO PARIT. But the tranſlation has great merit, and ſome 
admirable lines. In the odes there is a ſweet flexibility, particu- 
larly, To his worthy friend Dr. Laurence; on © himſelf at the 
theatre, March 8, 1771; the Ode in the iſle of. Sky ; and that to 
Mrs. Thrale from the fame place. 

His Engliſh poetry is fuch as leaves room to think, if he had 
devoted himſelf to the Muſes, that he would have been the rival 
of Pope. His firſt production in this kind was LoxDoON, a poem 
in imitation of the third ſatire of Juvenal. The vices of the metro- 
polis are placed in the room of ancient manners. The author had 
heated his mind with the ardour. of Juvenal, and, having ſkill to 
poliſh bis numbers, he became a ſharp accuſer of the times. The. 
VANITY oF HUMAN WISHES is an imitation of the tenth ſatire of 
the ſame author. Though it is tranflated by Dryden, Johnſon's 
imitation approaches neareſt to the ſpirit of the original. The 
ſubje&t is taken from the ALC1BiaDEes of PLaTo, and has an 
intermixture of the ſentiments of SocxaTEs concerning the 
object of prayers offered up to the Deity. The general propo- 
fition is, that good and evil are ſo little underſtood by mankind, . 
that their wiſhes when granted are always deſtructive. This 
is exemplified in a variety of tnſtances, ſuch as riches, ſtate-- 
preferment, eloquence, military glory, long lite, and the advan- 
tages of form and beauty. Juvenal's concluſion is worthy of 
a Chriſtian poet, and ſuch x pen as Johnſon's. _ ** Let us, he 
ſays, leave it to the Gods to judge what is fitteſt for us. Man 
is dearer to his Creator than to himſelf. If we muft pray for ſpe- 
cial favour, let it be for 'a ſound mind in a ſound body, Let us 
pray for fortitude, that we may think the labours of Hercules and 
all his ſufferings, preferable to a life of luxury and the ſoft repoſe 
of SaRDANATALUS. This is a icing within the reach of every 
man; this we can give -ourfelves. It is virtue, and virtue only, 


g | that can make us happy.” In the tranſlation the. zeal of the 


| | Chriſtian. 
e 'Your friend is paſſionate, perhaps unſit e 
For the briſk petulance of modern wit. | | 
His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward flow, Far 
Or his large ſhoes, te raillery expoſe | 
The man you love; yet is he not poſſeſs'd- 
Of virtue, with which very few are bleſt? - 
While underneath this rude uncouth dilguiſe © 


| Cas Gamick's imitation of nature always was, Jeahnſon | A genius of extenſive knowledge lies, Prancks's Hor. Book i. Sat. I 


by 


Por. I. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE AND GENIUS 


Chriſtian confpired with the warmth and energy of the poet; but } An account of his various pieces, ſuch as mifcellaneons tracts, 
Juvenal is not eclipſed. , For the various charaQters in the original | and philological differtations, would lead beyond the intended 
the reader is pleaſed, in the Engliſh poem, to meet with Cardinal | limits of this eſſay. It will ſuffice to ſay, that they are the pro- 
Wolſey, Buckingham ſtabbed by Feltory, Lord Strafford, Claren-ductions of a man who never wanted decorations of language, 
don, Charles XII. of Sweden; and for Tully and Demoſthenes, | and always taught his reader to think. The life of the late R. 

Lydiat, Galileo, and Archbiſhop Laud. It is owing to Johnſon's | of Pruftia, as far as it extends, is a model of the biographical ſt Me. 

delight in biography that the name of LyDiarT is called forth from The Review of Tux Or1Gin oF Exit was, perhaps, written 

obſcurity. It may, therefore, not be uſeleſs to tell, that LyDi4T | with aſperity ; but the angry epitaph, which it provoked from 
was a learned divine and mathematician in the beginning of the | Soame Ixxrxs, was an ill-timed reſentment, unworthy of the 
laſt century. He attacked the doctrine of Ariſtotle and Scaliger, | genius of that amiable author. 

and wrote a number of ſermons on the harmony of the Evangeliſts. | The Rambler may be confidered as Johnſon's great work. It 
With all his merit, he lay in the priſon of Bacardo at Oxford, till] was. the baſis of that high reputation which went on increaſing 
Biſhop Uſher, Laud, and others, paid his debts. He petitiorfed to the end of his days. The circulation of thoſe periodical eſſays 
Charles I. to be ſent to Ethiopia to procure manuſcripts. Having | was not, at firſt, equal to their merit. They had not, like the 
ſpoken in fayour of - monarchy and biſhops, he was plundered by Spectators, the art of charming by variety ; and indeed how could 
the Puritans, and twice carried away a priſoner from his rectory. it be expected? The wits of queen Anne's reign ſent their contri- 

He died very poor in 1646. | butions to the SpeRator ; and Johnſon ſtood alone. A ſtage-coach, 

- The Tragedy of Irene is founded on a paſſage in KnoLLes's | ſays Sir Richard Steele, muſt go forward on ftated days, whether 
Hiſtory of the Turks; an author highly commended in the Rambler, | there are paſſengers or not. So it was with the Rambler, every 7 
No. aa. An incident in the Life of Mahomet the Great, firſt 4 Tueſday and Saturday, for two years. In this collection Johnſon 
emperor of the Turks, is the hinge on which the fable is made to | is the great moral teacher of his countrymen ; his effays form a 

% move. The ſubſtance of the ſtory is ſhortly this. In 1453 Mahomet | body of ethics; the obſervations on life and manners are acute and 

| laid fiege to Conſtantinople, and, having reduced the place, became inſtructive ; and the papers, profeſſedly critical, ſerve to promote | 

enamoured of a fair Greek, whoſe name was IKE NE. The ſaltan | the cauſe of literature. It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that Th 
invited her to embrace the law of the Prophet, and to grace his | a ſettled gloom hangs over the author's mind; and all the eſſays, Ra 
throne. * Enraged at this intended marriage, the Janizaries formed | except eight or ten, coming from the ſame fountain head, no — - 

a confpiracy to dethrone the emperor. To avert the impending wonder that they have the racineſs of the ſoil from which theß 

danger, Mabomet, in a full aſſembly of the grandees, Catching | ſprung. Of this uniformity Johnſon was ſenfible. He uſed to ſay, © Nt 

with one hand,” as KNOLLEs relates it, “ the fair Greek by the | that if he had joined a friend or two, who would have been able to i FB 

Hair of her head, and drawing his falchion with the other, he, at | intermix papers of a ſprightly turn, the collection would have bcen oy, 

one blow, ſtruck off her head, to the great terror of them all; and, | more miſcellaneous, and, by conſequence, more agreeable to the 

having ſo done, ſaid unto them, Now, by this, judge whether your | generality of readers. This he uſed to illuſtrate by repeating two 
emperor is able to bridle his affectious or not. The ſtory is fimple, } beautiful ſtanzas from his own Ode to Cave, or Sylvanus Urban: 

and it remained for the author to amplify it with proper epiſodes, 
and give it complication and variety. The cataſtrophe is changed, 


Non ulla Muſis pagina gratior, 
Quam quæ ſeveris ludicra jungere 


and horror gives place to terror and pity, But, after all, the fable p Novit, fatigatamque nugis 

is cold and languid. There is not, throughout the piece, a ſingle Utilibus recreare mentem. 

fituation to excite curioſity, and raiſe a conflict of paſſions. The a "EE | 
diction: is nervous, rich, and elegant; but ſplendid language, and e 20s 4 gperida, - | 


Roſæ ruborem ſic viola adjuvat 
Immiſta, fic Iris refulget 
Achereis variata fucis. 


elodious numbers, will make a fine poem, not a tragedy. The 
iments are beautiful, always happily expreſſed, but ſeldom 
appropriated to the dof the and generally too philoſophic. 


vo 82 A - It is remarkable, that the pomp of diction, which has been b. 
bor ry {pr ing — A. — — eee jected to Johnſon, was firſt afſumed in the Rambler. His Diction- 
3 ee. thas Adobe og ich de going o at _ Ro "es — — on _— of 2 wort; 

i | | ; | f as he grew familiar with technical and ſcholaſtic words, he thought 
The Tents arg erpecded without folicitude, and are remembered fue bulk of his readers were equally Jearngd ; or at leaſt would 
without joy or ſorrow. Of the agents we have no care; we conſider admire the ſplendour and dignity of the ſtyle. And yet it is well 
not what they are doing, nor what they are ſuffering ; we wiſh on] known, that he praiſed in Cowley the caſe and unaffected ſtructure 
to know what they have to ſay. It is unaffectin ele ance ab of the ſentences. Cowley may be placed at the head of thoſe who 

Chill philoſophy”? The following ſpeech, in the 1 fa Turk cultivated a clear and natural ſtyle. Dryden, Tillotſon, and Sir 
' who 10 ſuppoſed to have heard of the Britiſh conſtitution, has been William Temple, followed. Addiſon, Swift, and Pope, with more 
often ſelected from the numberleſs beauties with which IaExE correctneſs, carried our language well nigh to perfection Of 


— 


b | Addiſon, Johnſon was uſed to ſay, He is the Raphael of Eſſay Writers. 
Abounds: eee eee eee How he differed ſo widely from ſuch Gegen road, is 1 problem 
; KP ——— 3 ablegt; not to be ſolved, unleſs it be true that he took an early tinQure 
\ ow Ee land, wheye gircalating pow! '7 | from the writers of the laſt century, particularly Sir Tho. Browne. 
Flows through each member of th? embodied ſtate ; Hence the peculiarities of his ſtyle, new combinations, ſentences 
+ Sure, not unconſcious of the mighty blefling, of an unuſual ſtructure, and words derived from the learned lan- 
N Her grojeful ſons ſhine bright with ev'ry virtue; | guages. His own account of the matter is, When common 
Untaiated with the LusT or InwovaT1on; | 


f / words were leſs pleaſing to the ear, or leſs diſtinct in their fignifi- 
Sure all unite 10 hold her league of rule, cation, I familiarized the terms of philoſophy, by applying them 
Unbroken as the ſacred chain of Nature, | | to popular ideas.” But he forgot the obſervation of Dryden : / 
That Bak the Jarring elements in peace. | | too many foreign words are poured in upon us, it looks as if they were 

Theſe are Britiſh ſentiments. Above forty years ago they found | defigned, not to affi}t the natives, but to conquer them. There is, it 

An echo in the bteaſt of applauding audiences, and, to this hour, they | muſt be admitted, a ſwell of language, often out of all proportion 

Are the voice of the people, in defiance of the metaphyficks and the | to the ſentiment ; but there is, in general, a fullneſs of mind, and 

new lights of certain 'politicians, who would gladly find their the thought ſeems to expand with the ſound of the words. Deter- 
private advantage in the difaſters of their country; a race of men, | mined to diſcard colloquial barbariſms and licentious idioms, he 
guibus nulla ex boneflo ſhes e forgot the elegant fimplicity that diſtinguiſhes the writings of Ad- 
Ide Prologue to Irene is written with elegance, and, in a peculiar*| diſon. He had what Locke calls a round- about view of his ſubject: 
rain, ſhews the literary pride and lofty ſpirit of the author. The and, though he was never tainted, like many modern wits, with 
pilogue, we are told in a late publication, was written by Sir Wil- the ambition: of ſhining in paradox, he may be fairly called an 
liam Young.” This is a new-diſcovery, but by no means probable. | ORIGIXAL THhinkts. His reading was extenſive. He treaſured 
When the appendages to a Dramatic Performance are not aſſigned in his mind whatever was worthy of notice, but he added to it from 
to a friend, or an unknows- hand, or a perſon of faſhion, they are | his own meditation. He collected, que:recouderet auct᷑a que promeret. 
always ſuppoſed to be written by the author of the Play. It is to Addiſon was not ſo. profound a thinker. He was On to aurite, 
be wiſhed, however, that the Ppilogue ad iy age Is be tranſ- | eonver/e, and li ue with eaſe ; 


: | and he found an early patron in Lord 
ferred to any other water, It is the warſt Jeu a E/priz that ever | Somers. He depended, however, more ue, than 
el fropy Johnſen a PEP. | FOES 


| the vigour of his _—_ re Pour ewe, that he 3 


— 


7 
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4 the magnificence and immenſity of nature;“ the caſe, with which 


With 4 Juſt TeleRion, all the refined and delicate beanties of the 
_ rn 3 2nd when he caltivated his native language, no 
ger that he formed that graceful ſtyle, which has been fo juſtly 
— fimple, yet elegant; adorned, yet never over-wrought . 
ich in allufiof, yet pure and perſpicuous; correct, without tabour, 
ri 4, though ſometimes deficient in ſtrength, yet always mufical. 
His effays in general, are on the ſurface of life ; if ever original, 
it was in pieces of humour. Sir Roger de Coverley, and the Tory 
F hunter, need not be mentioned. Johnſon had a fund of humour, 
but he did not know it, nor was he willing to deſcend to the fa- 
miliar idiom and the variety of diction which that mode of compo- 
fition required. The letter, in the Rambler, No. 12, from a young 
i that wants 2 place, will illuſtrate this obſervation. Addiſon 
Tefled an unclouded imagination, alive to the firſt object of 
— and of art. He reaches the ſublime without any apparent 
effort. When he tells us, If we conſider the fixed ftars as ſo 
£ many oceans of flame, that are each of them attended with a dif- 
= rent ſet of planets ; if we ſtill diſcover new firmaments and new 
2 lights, that are ſunk further in thoſe uafathomable depths of æther, 
we are loſt in a labyrinth of ſuns and worlds, and confounded with 


this paſſage riſes to unaffected grandeur, is the ſecret charm that 
captivates the reader. Johnſon is always lofty ; he ſeems, to uſe 
Dryden's phraſe, to be o*er-inform'd with meaning, and his words 
do not appear to himſelf adequate to his conception. He moves 
in fate, and his periods are always harmonious. His Oriental 
Tales are in the true ſtyle of Eaſtern magnificence, and yet none 
of them are ſo much admired as the Viſions of Mirza. In matters 
of criticiſm, Johnſon is never the echo of preceding writers. He 
thinks and decides for himſelf. If we except the Eſſays on the 
Pleaſures of Imagination, Addiſon cannot be called a philoſophical 
critick. His moral Eſſays are beautiful; but in that province no- 
thing can exceed the Rambler, though Johnſon uſed to ſay, that 
the Eſſay on The burthens of mankind (in the Spectator, No. 558) 
was the moſt exquiſite he had ever read. Talking of himſelf, John- 
fon ſaid, ** Topham Beauclerk has wit, and every thing comes 
from him with eaſe; but when I fay a good thing, I ſeem to labour.“ 
When we compare him with Addifon, the contraſt is ſtill ſtronger. 
Addiſon lends grace aad ornament to truth ; Johnſon gives it force 
and energy. Addiſon raakeg virtue amiable ; Johnſon repreſents it as 
an awful duty. Addiſon infinuates himſelf with an air of modeſty ; 
Johnſon commands like a dictator; but a dictator in his ſplendid 
robes, not labouring at the plough. Addifon is the Jupiter of Virgil, 
with placid ſerenity talking to Venus ; 


* Vultu, quo cœlum tempeſtateſque ſerenat.“ 


Johnſon is JUriTER TOXANS : he darts his lightning, and rolls his 
thunder, in the canſe of virtue and piety. The language ſeems to 
fall-ſhort of his ideas ; he pours along, familiariſing the terms of 
philoſophy, with bold inverfions, and ſonorous periods; but we 
may apply to him what Pope has ſaid of Homer: lt is the ſen- 
timent that ſwells and fills out the dition, which riſes with it, and 
forms itſelf about it; like glaſs in the furnace, which grows to a 

eater magnitude, as the breath within is more powerful, and the 

t more intenſe,” “ 

It is not the deſign of this compariſon to decide between thoſe 
two eminent writers. In matters of taſte every reader will chuſe 
for himſelf, Johnſon is always profound, and of courſe gives the 
fatigue of thinking. Addiſon charms while he inſtructs; and 
writing, as he always does, a pure, an elegant, and idiomatic 
ſtyle, he may be pronounced the ſafeſt model for imitation. 

The eſſays written by Johnſon in the Adventurer may. be called 
a continuation of the Rambler. The IDLER, in order to be con- 
fiſtent with the aſſumed character, is written with abated vigour, 
in a ſtyle of eaſe and unlaboured elegance. It is the Odyſſey after 
the Thad; ' Intenſe thinking would not become the IbrkEx. The 
firſt number preſents a well-drawn portrait of an Idler, and-from 
that character no deviation could be made. Accordingly, Johnſon 
forgets his auſtere manner, and plays us into ſenſe: He ſtill con- 
tinues his lectures on human life, but he adverts to common oc- 
currences, and is often content with the topick of the day. An 
advertiſement in the beginning of the firſt volume infornis us, that 
twelve entire Eſſays were a contribution from different hands. 
8 of theſe, No. 33, is the journal of a Senior Fellow at Cam. 

ridge, but, as Johnſon; being himſelf an original thinker, always 
revoſted from ſervile imitation, he has printed the piece, with an 


—_ 


A importing that the journal of a citizen in the Spectatur 


OF DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


mother being buried on the 23d of January 1750, there is an 
admirable paper, occaſioned by that event, on Saturday the 27th 
of the ſame month, No. 41. The reader, if he pleaſes, may compare 
it with another fine paper in the Rambler, No. 54, on the con- 
viction that ruſhes on the mind at the bed of a dying friend. 

% Raſſelas, ſays Sir John Hawkins, © is a ſpecimen of our 
language ſcarcely to be parallcled ; it is written in a ſtyle refined to 
a degree of immaculate purity, and diſplays the whole force of turgid 
eloquence.“ One cannot but ſmile at this encomium. Raſſelas is 
| undoubtedly both elegant and ſublime. It is a view of human life, 
diſplayed; it muſt be owned, in gloomy colours. The author's 
natural melancholy, depreſſed, at the time, by the approachin 
diſſolution of his mother, darkened the picture. A tale, that ſhould 
keep curiofity awake by the artifice of unexpected incidents, was 
not the deſign of a mind pregnant with better things. He, who 
reads the heads of the chapters, will find, that it is not a courſe of 
adventures that invites him forward, but a diſcuſſion of intereſting 
queſtions ; Reflections on Human Life; the Hiſtory of Imlac, the 
Man of Learning; a Diſſertation upon Poetry; the Character of a 
wiſe and happy Man, who diſcourſes with energy on the govern- 
ment of the paſſions. and on a ſudden, when Death deprives him 
of his daughter, forgets all his maxims of wiſdom and the eloquence 
that adorned them, yielding to the ſtroke of affliction with all the 
vehemence of the hittereſt anguiſh. It is by pictures of life, and 
profound moral reflection, that expeQation is engaged and grati- 
fied throughout the work. The hiſtory of the Mad Aſtronomer, 
who imagines that, for five years, he poſſeſſed the regulation of the 
weather, and that the ſun paſſed from tropic to tropic by his di- 
rection, repreſents in ſtriking colours the ſad effects of a diſtempered 
imagination. It becomes the more affecting, when we recolle&, 
that it proceeds from one, who lived in fear of the ſame dreadful 
viſitation ; from one who ſays emphatically, ©* Of the uncertainties 
in our preſent ſtate, the moſt dreadful and alarming is the uncertain 
continuance of reaſon.“ The enquiry into the caufe of madneſs, 
and the dangerous prevalence of imagination, till, in time, ſome 
particular train of ideas fixes the attention, and the mind recurs 
conſtantly to the favourite conception, is carried on in a ſtrain of 
acute obſervation ; but it leaves us room to think, that the author 
was tranſcribing-from his own apprehenhhons. The diſcourſe on 
the nature of the ſoul gives us all that philoſophy knows, not with- 
out a tincture of ſuperſtition, It is remarkable that the vanity of 
human purſuits was about the ſame time, the ſubje that employed 
both Johnſon and Voltaire; but Candide is the work M a lively 
imagination, and Raſſelas, with all its ſplendour of loquence, 
exhibits a gloomy picture. It ſhould, however, be remembered, 
that the world has known the WEEPING as well as the LAUGHING 
philoſopher. 

The Diction»ry does not properly fall within the province of this 
eſſay. He who reads the preface towards the cloſe of it, without 
acknowledging the force of the pathetick and ſublime, muſt have 
more inſenhbility in his compoſition than uſually falls to. the ſhare 
of man. The work itſelf, though in ſome inſtances abuſe hag 
been loud, and in others malice has endeavonred to undermine 
its fame, ſtill remains the MouxT ATLas of Engliſh Literature, 

Though ſtorms and.tempeſts thunder on its brow, _ 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, 
It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. 

That Johnſon was eminently qualified for the office of a com- 
mentator on Shakeſpeare, no man can doubt ; but it was an office 
which he never cordially embraced. The publick expected more 
than he had diligence to perform; and yet his edition has been 
the ground on which every ſubſequent commentator has choſe to 
build. One note, for its ſingularity, may be thought worthy of 
notice in this place. Hamlet ſays, For if the ſun breed maggots in a 
dead dog, being a God-kifſing carrion. In this Warburton diſcovered 
the origin of evil. Hamlet, he ſays, breaks off in the middle of the, 
ſentence ; but the learned commentator knows what he was going 
to ſay, and, being unwilling to keep the ſecret, he goes on in a 
train of philoſophical reaſoning that leaves the reader in aſtoniſh- 
ment. Johnſon, with true picty, adopts the fanciful hypotheſis, 
declaring it to be a noble emendation, which almoſt ſets the critic; 
on a level with the author. The general obſervations at the end of 
the ſeveral plays, with great elegance and preciſion, give a ſummary. 
view of each drama. The. preface is a tract of great erudition 
and philaſgphical crĩticiſ m. WS HY 

Johnſon's political pamphlets, whatever was his motive for, 
writing them, whether gratitude for his penſion, or the ſolcitation- 


Idler may be cloſed, 


* 


er ohſorving, that the author's 


cou —— — che "= ce er ſubſequent writer. This ac- es men in power, did not ſupport tbe cauſe for which they were 


undertaken, They-afe' written in 4 ftyle truſr harmboioys, at 
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miſtake the venom of the ſhaft for the vigour of the bow. The 


1 
* 
o 


* 
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maſs of the people, has given, with great humour and no lefs truth, 


france. On the ſubject of Falkland's iflands, the fine diſſuaſive 


uncom mon elegance of his ſtyle, charmed every reader, though his 
object was to inflame the nation in favour of a faction. Junius fought u. 


between Mendoza and Big Ben. a 
reaſon, never returned to the field. He laid down his arms, and 
has, ever ſince, remained as ſecret as the MAN IN THE MASK in 


of his emplayment. 


Papers. Mr. Hayes knew them to be the production of a ſupe- 


be delivered by Dr. Taylor at the funeral of Johnſon's wife; but 
that Reverend gentleman declined the office, becauſe, as he told 
Mr. Hayes, the praiſe of the deceaſed was too much amplified. 
He, who reads the piece, wilt find jt a beautiful moral leſſon, 


"He had the LaxGEsT Burr“ in England, and ſome of the beft 


| the age of ſeventy, yet the moſt brilliant, and certainly the moſt 


needed little preparation. Attentive always to the hiſtory of letters, 


„better bread than is made with wheat. They took pains to 
be Fe: % | . | 
ges Johnſon's Letters from Aſbbourne in Vol. VI. of the Pocts. 


r 


AN ESSAY ON THE 
| with his uſual dignity of language. When it is ſaid that he advanced 


poſitions repugnant to the common — of mankind, the virulence 
of party may be ſuſpected. It is, perhaps, true that in the clamour 
raiſed throughout the kingdom Johnſon over-heated his mind; 
but he was a friend to the rights of man, and he was greatly ſupe- 
rior to the littleneſs of ſpirit that might incline him to advance 
what he did not think and firmly believe. In the Falſe Alarm, 
though many of the moſt eminent men in the kingdom coneurred 
in petitions to the throne, yet Johnſon, having well ſurveyed the 


what may be called, the birth, parentage, and education of a remon- 


from too haſtily involving the world in the calamities of war, muſt 
extort applauſe even from the party that wiſhed, at that time, for 
ſcenes of tumult and commotion. It was in the fame pamphlet 
that Johnſon offered battle to Junius; a writer, who, by the 


in the dark; he ſaw his enemy and had his full blow, while be, 
himſelf remained ſafe in obſcurity, - But let us not, ſaid Johnſon, 


keen invective which he publiſhed on that occafion, promiſed a 
paper war between two combatants, who, knew the ufe of their 


weapons. A battle between them was as eagerly expected as 
But Junius, whatever was his 


Voltaire's Hiſtory. | 

The account of his journey to the Hebrides or Weſtern Iſſes of 
Scotland, is a model for ſuch as ſhall hereafter relate their travels. 
The author did not vifit that part of the world in the character of 
an Antiquary, to amuſe us with wonders taken from the dark and 
fabulous ages; nor as a Mathematician, to meaſure a degree, and 
ſettle the longitude and latitude of the ſeveral iflands. Thoſe, who 
expected ſuch information, expected what was never intended. 1: 
every work regard the writer*s end. Johnſon went to fee men and 
manners} modes of life, and the progreſs of civilization, His re- 
marks are ſo artfully blended with the rapidity and elegance of his 
narrative, that the reader is inclined to wiſh, as Johnſon did with 
regard to Gray, that to travel, and to tell his travels, had been more 


As to Johnſon's Parliamentary Debates, nothing with propriety. 
ean be ſaid in this place. They are collected in two volumes by 
Mr. Stockdale, and the flow of eloquence which runs through the 
feveral ſpeeches is ſufficiently known, | 

It will not be uſeleſs to mention two more volumes, which contain 
a ſet of Sermons left for publication by John Taylor, LL. D. The 
Rev. Mr. Hayes, who ufhered theſe Diſcourſes into the world, has not 
28 them as the compoſition of Dr. Taylor. All he could fay 
or his departed friend was, that he left them in filence among his 


z210r mind; and the writer of theſe Memoirs owes it to the candour 
of that elegant ſcholar, that he is now warranted to give an addi- 
tional proof of Johnſon's ardour in the cauſe of piety, and every 
moral duty. The laſt diſcourſe in the collection was intended to 


written with temper, and 'no where overcharged with ambitious 
ornaments. The reſt of the Diſcourſes were the fund, which 
Dr. Taylor, from time to.time, carried with him to his pulpit. 
Sermons. | 5 f 
We come now to the Lives of the Poets, a work undertaken at 


Popular of all our Author's writings. For this performance be 


and by his own natural bias fand of Biography, he was the more 
willing to embrace the propoſition of the Bookſellers. He was 
verſed in the whole body of Engliſh Poetry, and his rules of criti- 


Cowley, on the metaphyfical Poets of the laſt century, has the at- 
traction of novelty as well as ſourid. obſervation. The writers, 
who followed Dr. Donne, went in queſt of ſomething better than 
truth and nature. As Sancho ſays in Don Quixotte, they wanted 


— 


LIFE AND GENIUS 
be wilder themſelves, and were ingenious for no other purpoſe 
than to err. In Johnſon's review of Cowley's works, falſe wit is 
detected in all its ſhapes, and the Gothic taſte for glittering 


{ conceits, and far-fetched alluſions, is exploded, never, it is hoped, 


= 


to revive again. ; | 

An author, who has publiſhed his obſervations on the Life and 
Writings of Dr. Johnſon, ſpeaking of the Lives of the Poets, ſays, 
* Theſe compoſitions, abounding in ſtrong and acute remark, 
and with many fine and even ſublime paſſages, have unqueſtionably 
great merit; but if they be regarded merely as containing narrati. 
ons of the Lives, delineations of the characters, and ſtrictures of the 
ſeveral authors, they are far from being always to be depended on.” 
He adds, The characters are ſometimes partial, and there i; 
ſometimes roo MUCH MALIGNITY of miſrepreſentation, to which, 
perhaps, may be joined no inconfiderable portion of erroneous 
criticiſm.” The ſeveral clauſes of this cenfure deſerve to be an- 
ſwered as fully as the limits of this eſſay will permit. 

In the firſt place, the facts are related upon the. beſt intelligence, 
and the beſt vouchers that could be gleaned, after a great lapſe of 
time. Probability was to be inferred from ſuch materials as could 
be procured, and no man better underſtood the nature of hiſtorical 
evidence than Dr. Johnſon ; no man was more religiouſly an ob- 
ſerver of truth, If his Hiſtory is any where defective, it muſt be 
imputed to the want of better information, and the errors of un- 
certain tradition. 4 

Ad nos vix tenuis famz perlabitur aura. 


If the ſtrictures on the works of the various authors are not 
always ſatisfactory, and if erroneous criticiſm may. fometimes be 


The inſtances in which the publick mind has differed from the 
poſitions advanced by the author, are few in number. It has been 
ſaid, that juſtice has not been done to Swift; that Gay and Prior 
are undervalued ; and that Gray has been harſhly treated. This 
charge, perhaps, ought not to be diſputed. Johnſon, it is well 
known, had conceived a prejudice” againſt Swift. His friends 
trembled for him when he was writing that life, but were pleaſed, 
at laſt, to ſee it executed with temper and moderation As to 
Prior, it is probable that he gave his real opinion, but an opinion 
that will not be adopted by men of lively fancy. With regard to 
Gray, when he condemas the apoſtrophe, in which Father Thames 
is defired to tell who drives the hoop, or tofles the ball, and then 
adds, that Father Thames had no better means of knowing than 
himſelf ; when he compares the abrupt beginning of the firſt ſtanza 
of the bard to the ballad of JonN NY ARMSTRONG, © I; there 
ever a man in all Scotland; there are, perhaps, few friends of 
Johnſon, who would not wiſh to blot out both the paſſages. It 
may be queſtioned whether the remarks on Pope's Eſſay on Man 
can be received without great caution. It has been already men- 
tioned, that Croufaz, a profeſſor in Switzerland, eminent for his 
| Treatiſe of Logick, ftarted up a profeſſed enemy to that poem. 
Johnſon ſays, “his mind was one of thoſe, in which philoſophy 
and piety are happily united. He looked with diſtruſt upon all 
metaphyſical ſyſtems of theology, and was perſuaded, that the 
poſitions of Pope were intended to draw mankind away from Re- 
velation, and to repreſent the whole courſe of things as a neceſſary 
concatenation of indiffoluble fatality.” This is not the place for 
a controverſy about the Leibnitzian ſyſtem. Warburton, with al! 
the powers of his large and comprehenfive mind, publiſhed a Vin- 
 dication of Pope; and yet Johnſon ſays, that, in many paſſages 
a religious eye may eaſily diſcover expreſſions not very favourable 
to morals, or to liberty.” This ſentence is ſevere, and, perhaps, 
| dogmatical. - Crouſaz wrote an Examen of TR Es$8ay on Max, 
and afterwards a Commentary on every remarkable paſſage ; and 
though it now appears that Mrs. Elizabeth Carter tranſlated the 
| foreign Critick, yet it is certain that Johnſon encouraged the work, 
and, perhaps, imbibed thoſe early prejudices which adhered to 
him to the end of -his life. - He ſhuddered at the idea of irreligion. 


— — 


| knowledge and vulgarity of ſentiment fo happily diſguiſed ; Pope, 


Lim were ſettled with precifion. The differtation, in the Life of | that he did not know himſelf; and gives us comfort in the poſition, 


that though man's a fool, yet God is Wiſe ; that human advantages 
are unſtable ; that our true honour is, not to have a great part, 
but to act it well; that virtue only is our own, and that happineſs 
is always in our power. The reader, when he meets all this in its 
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ſufpected, who can hope that in matters of taſte all ſhall agree? 
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Hence we are told in the Life of Pope, Never were penury of 


in the chair of wiſdom, tells much that every man knows, and much 


| new array, no longer knows the talk of his mother and his nurſe.” 
| But may it not be ſaid, that every ſyſtem of ethies muſt or ought 


IP [* terminate in plain and general maxims for the uſe af life? and, 


repreſented the circumſtances relative to the tranſlatio 


; 2 Johnſon knew that Milton talked aloud o 


i axioms 
2500 A Er confift in the premiſes, and the chain o, rea» 


: ds -to the concluſion? May not truth, as Johnſon 
8 = conveyed to the mind by a new train of interme- 
= images Pope's doctrine about the ruling paſſion docs not 
. to be refuted, though it is called, in harſh terms, pernicious 
Wen as falſe, tending to eftabliſh a kind of moral predeſtination, 
as Ver rung principle, which cannot be reſiſted. But Johnſon 
8 * eaſily alarmed in the cauſe of religion. Organized as the 
potion race is, individuals have different inlets of perception, dif- 
"ferent powers of mind; and different ſenſations of pleaſure and pain, 
| All fpread their charms, but charm not all alike, 

On different ſenſes different objects ſtrike ; 
Hence different paſſions more or leſs inflame, 

As ftrong or weak the _ of the frame. 

And hence one maſter-paſſion in the breaſt, 
Ike Aaron's Terpent ſwallows up the reſt. 


7 ' Paſcal from his infancy felt himſelf a geometrician ; 
2 in like manner, Was a painter, Shakeſpeare, who 
of all pocts-had the deepeſt inſight into human nature, was aware 
of 2 prevailing bias in the. operations of every mind. By him we 
ace told, Mafterleſs palli an fways us to the mood of what it likes or 
loaths.” 


It remains to enquire, whether in the Lives of the Poets the 
characters are partial, and <4 8 * 1 rl of ng nd? 
ion. To prove this it is alledged, that John as miſ- 
preſentatio p 8 oc 7 
firſt Iliad, and maliciouſly aſcribed that performance to Addiſon, 
inſtead of Tiekell, with too much. reliance on the teſtimony of 
Pope, taken from the account in the papers left by Mr. Spence, 
For a refutation of the fallacy imputed to Addiſon, we are referred 
to a note in the Biographia Britannica, written by the late Judge 
Blackſtone, who, it is ſaid, examined the whole matter with accu- 
racy, and found that the fiſt regular ſtatement of the accuſation 
againſt Addiſon was publiſhed by Ruffhead in his Life of Pope, 
from the materials which he received from Dr. Warburton. But, 
with all due reference to the learned Judge, whoſe talents deſerve 
all praiſe, this accouat is by no means accurate. | q 
Sir Richard Steele, in a dedication of the Comedy of the Drum- 
mer to Mr, Congreve, gave the firſt inſight into that buſineſs. He 
ſays, in a ſtyle of anger and reſentment, ** If that gentleman” 
(Mr. Tickell) “thinks himſelf injured, I will allow I have wronged 
him upon this iſſue, that (if the reputed tranſlator of the firſt book 
of Homer ſhall pleaſe to give us another book) there ſhall appear 
another ae Judge in poetry, beſides Mr. Alexander Pope, 
who ſhall like it.“ The authority of Steele outweighs all opi- 
nions founded on vain conjecture, and, indeed, ſeems to be deciſive, 
fince we do not find that Tickell, though warmly preſſed, thought 
proper to vindicate himſelf. | 
But the grand proof of Johnſon's malignity, is the- manner in 
which he has treated the character and conduct of Milton. To 
enforce this charge, has wearied ſophiſtry, and exhauſted the 
invention of a party. W hat they cannot deny, they palliate ; what 
they cannot prove, they ſay is - probable. But why all this rage 
againſt Dr, Johnſon ? Addiſon, before him, had ſaid of Milton; 


Oh! had the Poet ne'er prophan'd his pen, 
To varniſh o'er the guilt of faithleſs men ! 


And had noe) Jakaſcn an equal right to avow his ſentiments ? Do 


Wis enemies Claim a privilege to abuſe whatever is valuable to 
nghihmen, either in Church or State, and muſt the liberty of 


UNLICENSED PRINTING be denied to the friends of the Britiſh | 


conſtitution ? 


It is unneceſſary to purſue the ar 1ment through all its artifices, 
fince, diſmantled of ornament an ſeducing language, the plain 


truth may be ſtated in a narrow compaſs. Johnſon knew that 


Milton was a republican ; he ſays, © an acrimonious, and ſurly 
republican, for which it is not known that he gave any better 
reaſon, than that a popular government was the moſt frugal ; for 
the trappings of a monarchy would ſet up an ordinary common- 
] . f the danger 

READMITTING KINGSH1P in this nation; and when Milton 
adds, that a commonwealth was commended, or rather EN 
JOINED, by our Saviour himſelf to all Chriſtians, not without a 
remarkable difallowance, and the brand of Gentiliſm UPON KING- 


g 
"Ry 1 8 thought him no better than a wild enthuſiaſt. 


You. I. well . Milton, * that the happineſs of a nation muſt 
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OF. DOCTOR SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


no diſcovery is made, does not the beauty | needs be firmeſt and certaineſt in a full and free council of their 


own electing, where no ſingle perſon, but reaſon only ſways;“ but 
the example of all the republicks, recorded in thevannals of 
mankind, gave him no room to hope that xEAsoON ONLY would be 
heard. He knew that the republican form of government, having 
little or no complication, and no conſonance of parts by a nice 
mechaniſm forming a regular whole, was too fimple to be beautiful 
even in theory. In practice it, perhaps, never exiſted. In its moſt 
flouriſhing ſtate, at Athens, Rome, and Carthage, it was a conftant 
ſcene of tumult and commotion. From the miſchiefs of a wild 
democracy, the progreſs. has ever been to the dominion» of an 
ariſtocracy ; and the word ariſtocracy fatally includes the boldeſt 
and moſt turbulent citizens, who rife by their crimes, and call 
themſelves the beſt men in the State. By intrigue, by cabal, and 
faction, a pernicious oligarchy is ſure to ſucceed, and end at laſt 
in the tyranny of a ſingle ruler. Tacitus, the great maſter of poli- 
tical wiſdom, ſaw, under the mixed authority of king, nobles, 
and people, a better form of government than . Milton's boaſted 
repuhlick z and what Tacitus admired in theory, but deſpaired of 
enjoying, Johnſon ſaw eſtabliſhed in tliis country. He knew that 
it had been overturned by the rage of frantick men; but he knew 
that, after the iron rod of Cromwell's uſurpation, the conſtitution 
was once more reſtored to its firſt principles. Monarchy was efta - 
bliſhed, and this country was regenerated. It was regenerated a 
ſecond time at the Revolution: the rights of men. were then 
defined, and the bleſſings of good order and civil liberty have been 
ever ſince diffuſed through the whole community. | 
The peace and happineſs of ſociety were what Dr. Johnſon had 
at heart. He knew that Milton called his Defence of the Regi- 
cides, a defence of the people of England, but, however gloſſed 
and varniſhed, he thought it an apology for murder. Had the 
men, who, under a ſhew of liberty, brought their king to the 
ſcaffold, proved by their ſubſequent conduct, that the publick 
good inſpired their actions, the end might have given ſome ſanction 
to the means; but uſurpation and flavery followed. Milton under- 
took the office of ſecretary under the deſpotick power of Cromwell, 
offering the incenſe of adulation to his maſter, with the titles of 
Director of publick Councils, the Leader of unconquered Armies, the 
Father of his Country. Milton declared, at the ſame time, that 
nothing is more pleaſing to God, or more agreeable to reaſon, than that 
the higheſt mind ſhould have the ſovereign power. In this ftrain of 
ſervile flattery Milton gives us the right divine of tyrants. But it 
ſeems, in the ſame piece, he exhorts Cromwell “ not to deſert 


thoſe great principles of liberty which he had profeſſed to eſpouſe; 


for it would be a grievous enormity, if, after having ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed tyranny, he ſhould himſelf act the part of a tyrant, and 
betray the cauſe that he had defended.” This deſertion of every 
honeſt principle the advocate for liberty lived to ſee. Cromwell 


acted the, tyrant ; and, with vile hypocriſy, told the people, that 


he had conſulted the Lord, and the Lord would have it fo. 
Milton took an under part in the tragedy. Did that become the 
defender of the people of England? Brutus ſaw his country enſlav- 
ed : he ſtruck the blow for freedom, and he died with honour in 
the cauſe. Had he lived to be ſecretary under Tiberius, what 
would now be ſaid of his memory ? | : 
But ſtill, it ſeems, the proſtitution with which Milton is charged, 
ſince it cannot be defended, is to be retorted on the character of 
Johnſon, For this purpoſe a book has been publiſhed, called 
S on Dr. Jobnſon's Life of Milton, to cuhich are added Miltor' s 
ractate of Education, and Areopagitica. In this laboured tract we 
are told, There is one performance aſcribed to the pen of the 
Doctor, where the proftitution is of ſo ſingular a nature, that it 
would be difficult to ſelect an adequate motive for it out of the 
mountainous heap of conjectural cauſes of human paſſions, or 


human caprice. It is the ſpeech of the late unhappy Dr. William - - 


Dodd, when he was about to hear the ſentence of the law pronoun- 
ced upon him, in conſequence of an indictment for forgery. The 
voice of the publick has given the honour of manufacturing this 
ſpeech to Dr. Johnſon ; and the ſtyle and configuration af the 
2 itſelf confirm the imputation. But it is hardly poſſible to 
vine what could be his motive for accepting the office. A man, 
to expreſs the preciſe ſtate of mind of another, about to be deſtined 
to an ignominious death for a capital crime, ſhould, one wo Id 
imagine, have ſome conſciouſneſs, that he himſelf had incurred 
ſome guilt of the ſame kind.” In all the ſchools of Sophiſtry is 
there to be found ſo vile an argument? In the purlieus of Grub- 

ſtreet is there ſuch another mouthful of dirt? In the whole quiyer 

of Malice is there ſo envenomed a ſhaft? © * Leaks 
| After 
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AN ESSAY ON THE LIFE 


After this it is to be hoped, that a certain claſs of men will talk 
no more of Johnſon's malignity. The laſt apology for Milton is, 
that he acted according to his principles. But Johnſon thought 
thoſe principles deteſtable; pernicious to the conſtitution in Church 
and State, deſtructive of the peace of ſociety, and hoſtile to the 
great fabriek of civil policy, which the wiſdom of ages has taught 
every Briton to revere, to love, and cheriſh. He reckoned Milton 
in that claſs of men, of whom the Roman hiſtorian ſays, when 
they want, by a ſudden convulfion, to overturn-the government, 
they roar and clamour for liberty ; if they ſucceed, they deſtroy 
liberty itſelfy, Ut imperium evertant; Libertatem præſerunt; fi per- 


verterint, libertatem iꝑſam aggredientur. Such were the ſentiments 


of Dr. Johnſon ; and it may be aſked, in the language of Boling- 
broke, Are theſe ſentiments, which any man, who is born a 
Briton, in any circumſtances, ' in any fituation, ought to be 
aſhamed, or afraid to avow ?? Johnſon has done ample juſtice 
to Milton's poetry : the Criticiſm on -Paradiſe Loft is a ſublime 
compoſition. Had he thought the author as good and pious a 
citizen as Dr. Watts, he would have been ready, notwithſtand- 


ing his non-conformity, to do equal honour to the memory of 


the man, 


It is now time to cloſe this Eſſay, which the author fears has 


been drawn too much into length. In the progreſs of the work, 
feeble as it may be, he thought himſelf performing the laſt 


1 


a 


AND GENIUS, &c. 


human office to the memory of a friend, whom he loved, eſteem» 
ed, and honoured, 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
_ Munere. 


The author of theſe memoirs has been anxious to give the features 
of the man, and the true character of the author. He has not 
ſuffered the hand of partiality to colour his excellencies with too 
much warmth ; nor has he endeavoured to throw his fingularitics 
too much into ſhade. Dr. Johnſon's failings may well be forgiven 
for the ſake of his virtues. His defects were ſpots in the ſun. His 
piety, his kind affections, and the goodneſs of, his heart, preſent 
an example worthy of imitation. His works will remain a monu- 
ment of genius and learning. Had he written nothing but what 
is contained in the Lives of the Poets, to which theſe Memoirs of 
his life were originally prefixed, the quantity ſhews a life ſpent in 
ſtudy and meditation, If to this we add the labour of his Dic- 
tionary and other various productions, it may be fairly allowed, 
as he uſed to ſay of himſelf, that he has written his ſhare. In the 
volumes juſt referred to, the reader will find a perpetual ſource of 
pleaſure and inſtruction. With due precautions, authors may learn 
to grace their ſtyle with elegance, harmony, and preciſion ; they 
may be taught to think with vigour and perſpicuity ; and to crown 
the whole, by a diligent attention to thoſe books all may advance 


in virtue, 


RULE 8 


AND DIRECTIONS 


TO BE OBSERVED. BY THE 


NATIVES OF IRELAND, SCOTLAND, axv WALES, 


AS 


WELL AS FOREIGNERS, 


FOR ACQUIRING A PERFECT KNOWLEDGE OF THE MARKS USED IN 


T 


H I S 


D 1 C 


SO AS 


T 1 N A KN F. 


TO FORM 


A CORRECT STANDARD OF PRONUNCIATION. 


DIRECTIONS TO THE IRISH: 


HE chief miſtakes made by the Iriſh in pronouncing Engliſh, 
T lie for the moſt part in the ſounds of the two firſt'vowels a 
and e; the former being generally ſounded a by the Iriſh, as in the 
== word bir, in moſt words where it is pronounced 4, as in day, by 
W the Engliſh. ' Thus the Iriſh ſay, patron, matron, the vowel a, 
having the ſame ſound as in the word father; while the Engliſh 


= pronounce them as if written, paytron, maytron. 
rule, ſtrictly attended to, will rectify this miſtake throughout the 


whole language. 
When the vowel 


The following 


a finiſhes a ſyllable, and has the accent on it, 
it is invariably pronounced A [day] by the Engliſh. To this rule 
there are but three exceptions in the whole language, to be found 


in the words father, papa, mama. The Iriſh may think alſo the 


word rather an exception, as well as father; and ſo it would appear 
to be in their manner of pronouncing it, ra-ther, laying the accent 
on the vowel a ; but in the Engliſh pronunciation, the conſonant 


the difference. 


* | this taken into the firſt ſyllable; as thus, rath -er, which makes 


Whenever a conſonant follows the vowel à in the ſame ſyllable, 
and the accent is on the conſonant, the vowel à has always its firſt 
ſound, as hat“, man'; as alſo the ſame ſound lengthened when it 
precedes the letter r, as far, bar, though the accent be on the. 
vowel ; as likewiſe when it precedes Im, as ba'lm, pſilm. The 
Iriſh, ignorant of this latter exception, pronounce all words of that 
ſtructure as if they were written bawm, pſawm, quawm, cawm, &c. 


In the third ſound of a, marked by different combinations of vowels, | 


or conſonants, ſuch as au, in Paul; aw, in law; all, in call; ald, 


in bald ; alk, in talk, &c. the I 


of /m, as before mentioned. 


The ſecond vowel e is, for the moſt part, ſounded e by the Eng- 
liſh, when the accent is upon it; while the Iriſh in moſt words! 
= give it the ſound of 4, as in hate. 

== marked by different combinations of vowels, ſuch as ea, ei, e final 
mute, ee, and ie. In the two laſt combinations of ee and ze, the 


riſh make no miſtake, except in that 


This ſound of & [ee] is“ 


Iriſh never miſtake ; ſuch as meet, ſeem, field, believe, &c. but 
in all the others, they almoſt univerſally change the ſound of &, 
into a. Thus in the combination ea, they pronounce the words 


tea, ſea, pleaſe, as if they were ſpelt tay, ſay, plays; inſtead of | 


tee, ſee, pleeſe. The Engliſh conſtantly. give this ſound to ea, 
whenever the accent is on the e, except in the following words, 


great, a 


pear, a bear,. to bear, to forbéar, to ſwEar, to tear, to 


wear. In all which the e has its ſecond ſound. For want of know- 


ing theſe exceptions, the gentlemen of Ireland, after ſome time of 


reñdence in London, are apt to fall into the general rule, and pro- 
nounce theſe words as if ſpelt greet, beer, ſweer, &c. 


Eis alſo ſounded ee by the Engliſh, and as A by the Iriſh ; thus]! 
are pronounced by them as if written de- 
8 founded ee, except when a ꝗ follows it, 
as in the words reign, Jeign, deign, &c. as alſo in the words, rein 


the words deceit, receive, 
fate, reſave. Ei is alway 


(of a bridle,) rein deer, vein, drein, weil, heir, 
nounced like rain, uain, drain, vail, air. 


The final mute e makes 
accented, have the ſound 
repkte. This rule is almoſt unive 
pronounce all ſuch words a 
e. There are but two 
* Pronunciation, 


who 
late, & 


At 


of ee, 


which are pro- ; 


* 


the preceding e in the ſame ſyllable, when 
as in the words ſupreme, ſincère, 
rſally broken through by the Iriſh, 
s if written ſuprame, ſinsàre, re- 
exceptions to this. rule in the Eng- 


which are the words there, aubere. 


In the way of marking this ſound, by a double e, as thus, ee, as 
the Iriſh never make any miſtakes, the beſt method for all who want 
to acquire the right pronunciation of theſe ſeveral combinations, is 
to ſuppoſe that ea, ei, and e attended by a final mute e, are all 
ſpelt with a double e, or ee. 

Ey is always ſounded like à by the Engliſh, when the accent is 
upon it; as in the words prey, convey, pronounced pray, convay. 
To this there are but two exceptions, in. the words key and ley, . 
ſounded hee, lee. The Iriſh, in attempting to pronounce like the 
Engliſh, often give. the ſame ſound to ey, as uſually belongs to ei, 
thus for prèy, convey, they ſay pree, con vee. | 

A ſtrict obſervation of theſe few rules, will enable the well-edu- 
cated natives of Ireland to pronounce their words exactly in the 
ſame way as the.more poliſhed part of the inhabitants of England 
do, ſo far as the vowels are concerned. The diphthongs they com- 
mit no-fault in, except in the ſound of i, deſcribed in the ſub- 
ſequent directions to foreigners. ; . 

In order to complete the whole, .a liſt is now given of ſuch de- 
tached words, that do not come under any of the above-rules, as 
are pronounced differently in Ireland from what they are inEnglaad. . 


| 


wall: 


Iriſh Pronunc. Engliſh Pronunc. 
chE'arful : cher'ful 
fearful. f6er'-ful 
door dore 
floor flore 
gà pe £4 pe 
gather g&th'Er gàth èr 
beard berd 
bull ball 
buſh ba | 
uſh - Pp! 
- I! vel 
. al pit pùl pit 
| 5 ene calf 
catch': ketch - catch 
coarſe cours cõars 
courſe.. c6urs c6ars 
cdurt c6urt 
malicious mallſh us N 
y pùdding pudding 
quaſh quoſh uaſh 
leiſure - lezh'ur le zhur 
cla mour clam'mar- 
Michael Mi'-kil Mikel f 
drought dròͤth dròut 
ſearch : - s4'rch serch 
ſource sd urs sorce 
cùſhion chſhion 
ſtrength - ſtrenth . ſtrEnkth 
length . lenth lenkth _ 
ſtrove - ſtrav ſtrove 
drove. druv / * drove 
| tèn ure tè nure K 
ten“ able t&ènable 
wrai th wrd th | 
wroth wrath wroth” 
fa rewel far wel KALE 
r6de rode | 
| woͤ wan 


in a high office of the law, who did not leave Scotland till after he 


+ thod laid down here, his ſpeech was not to be diſtinguiſhed from 


in a Lord of Seſſion, (Lord Aylmoor) who, though he had never 


had not the leaſt tincture of the Scottiſh intonation. - 


the ſemivowels, they ſubſtitute / in the place of v; - in the place 


RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR A CORRECT 


| 


Triſh Pronounce Engliſh Pronounc. 
; N rod” . J 
ſhone _ ſh6n 
"ſchiſm ſhiſm slm | 
wh@#refore wher fore | 
therefore thèr fore 
breadth breth brd th 
fold ſowld cold 
# cold cowld cold 
bold - 4 bowld bold | 
cdf fer c6'fer 
| endEavour endẽv ur 
foot firt füt : 
- miſchi/evous mis'chivous 
onion in'ion un/nyun 
put put 
reach rètſh reach N 
ſquã dron ſquò d run 
zealous zel lus 
2&6a'lot z6lVlut 


Theſe, * the cloſeſt attention, are all the words which have 
been met with, in which the well-educated natives of Ireland dif- | 


fer from thoſe of England. | 


DIRECTIONS TO THE SCOTCH. 


WITH regard to the Natives of $coTLAanD—as their dialect dif- 
fers more, and in a greater number of points, from the Engliſh, 
than that of any others who ſpeak that language, it will require a 
greater number of rules, and more pains to correct it. The moſt 
material difference in point of pronunciation, and which pervades 
their whole ſpeech, is that of always laying the accent on the vowel, 
in words where it ought to be on the conſonant. In this article 
therefore they ſhould chiefly exerciſe themſelves, till they attain a 
facility in accenting the conſonants, and giving their true founds 
to the preceding vowels ; for it is in this that the chief difference 
between the Scotch and Engliſh pronunciation confiſts. With re- 
gard to intonation indeed, or what is commonly called the Scotch 
accent,” they totally differ from the Engliſh ; but in this, written 
rules can be of little uſe, except when aſſiſted by the living voice 
and therefore the aid of maſters, who ſhall join example to pre- 
cept, is here required. If the ſame ardour continues in Scotland, 
which formerly did for obtaining a juſt and poliſhed delivery, they 
will now have it in their power to compaſs the point upon certain 
grounds, chiefly by their own labour, and application. Nor will 
they long be without due aſſiſtance, where that is requiſite, upon 
proper encouragement ; for as there could be no hopes of having 
ſkilful maſters to teach this art, without firſt having a proper method 
of inſtruction ; fo that method being now laid open, will no doubt 
induce numbers to apply themſelves to the maſtery of it, in order 
to become preceptors in that moſt uſeful and ornamental of all arts, 

Nor are there wanting examples to ſtimulate thoſe who are in 
purſuit of this object, and to enſure ſucceſs to their endeavours. 
There is at this day a gentleman of that country, now in London, 


had been ſome years advanced in manhood; and yet, after having 
received inſtruction for a few months only, according to the me- 


that of the moſt poliſhed natives of England, both in point of pro- 
nunciation and intonation ; and he is perhaps at this day the beſt 
pattern to be followed with regard to both, whether in the Houſe 
of Commons, or at the bar. 

And yet there was a more extraordinary inſtance at Edinburgh, 


been out of Scotland, yet merely by his own pains, without rule 
or method, only converſing much with ſuch Engliſhmen as hap- 
pened to be there, and reading regularly with ſome of the prin- 
eipal actors, arrived even at an accuracy of pronunciation, and 


| DIRECTIONS TO THE WELSH. 

A few words now to the Nativgs of WALEs, in order to 
fhew how eaſily they might get rid of their provincial dialect. 

The peculiarity of the Welſh pronunciation ariſes chiefly from 
their conſtantly ſubſtituting the three pure mutes, in the room of 
the three impure ; and the three aſpirated ſemivowels, in the place 
of the three vocal. Thus inſtead of 5, they uſe p; for g, they uſe 4, 
or hard c; and for d, they employ . For blood, they ſay plut ; 
for God, Cot; and for dear, tear. In like manner, in the uſe of 


of z ; eth in the room of eth; and d in that of ezh. Thus inſtead of 


they ſay, ſeal and praifſe ; inſtead of theſe and thoſe, theſſe and 
thoſſe ; inſtead of azure, oſier, ey ſay, aſhur, oſhur. Thus there 
are no leſs than ſeven of our conſonants which the Welſh never 
pronounce at all, Now if the difference in the manner of forma. 
tion between theſe ſeven conſonants and their ſeven correſpondent 
ones, were pointed out to them by any ſkiltul Maſter, they might 
in a ſhort time be taught the perfect uſe of them. 

The people of Somerſetſhire pronounce the ſemivowels in a wa 
directly oppoſite to that of the Welſh. For whereas the Welſh 
change the vocal into the aſpirate, they of Somerſetſhire Change 
the aſpirate into the vocal. For father, they ſay, vather ; for 
Somerſetſhire, Zomerzetzhire; for thin, thin. So that their method 


of cure, is to take the direct oppoſite courſe to that of the Welſh, ; 


DIRECTIONS TO FOREIGNERS. 


which, in default of Maſters, they may eaſily learn to do, by 
hearing them from the Mouth of any Engliſhman, h 


SCHEME OF THE VOWELS. 


Firſt, Second. Third. 
a hat hate hall 
e bet bear beer 
i fit fight field 
O not © note _ \. n6oſe 
u bit »biiſh blue 
y. love-ly Iye 


It will then be neceſſary to get the above Scheme by heart, ſo a. 
to be able to repeat it readily in the order in which the words lie, 


on a parallel, not perpendicular line, as thus: 


Firſt, hat bate hall 
Second, bet bear beer. 
Third, fit, &Cc- 


or till they have perfectly committed it to memory, to write out 
the Scheme, and hold it in their hand, when they would conſult 
the Dictionary for any word. | 
As this is the maſter-key to the Marks throughout, it will be 
neceſſary to all, who would know them at fight, te have the 
perfect uſe of it according to the above directions. | 
This point obtained, the next ſtep will be to ſhew forcigner: 
how they may acquire the uſe of ſuch ſounds in the Engliſh tongue 
as peculiarly belong to it, whether fimple or compound; with 
which they were not preacquainted, and to which, as being novel 
to them, they find it difficult, and in ſome caſes, for want of 
proper inſtruction, impoſſible, to give utterance. For which pur 
poſe the difference is pointed out between the French language 
and ours in that reſpect, as that is the moſt generally known and 
ſpoken by foreigners, _ | 

In the French tongue are to be found the ſounds of all our 
Nr 3 but it is not ſo with regard to the conſonants and dipb- 
thongs, 


two letters each, are in reality fimple ſounds ;-and theſe are th 
and ng; the former to be found in the word then, the latter in ring. 

The conſonant th has two powers, according as it is formed by 
the voice, or the breath: the one may therefore be called vocal, the 
other aſpirate. Of the former, there has been an example given 


word thin. To diſtinguiſh them from each other in the Dictionary, 
the latter, or aſpirate, has a ſmall line drawn acroſs the Y, thus— 
th. As this ſound has hitherto been found to be unconquerable by 
Frenchmen, and moſt foreigners, it will. be neceſſary to ſhew the 
cauſe of the difficulty, and then, by removing that, to point out the 
means by which a right pronunciation of it may be eafily attained. 

It is to be obſerved then, that in the French tongue, all the 
articulations are formed within the mouth, and the tongue is never 
protruded beyond the teeth; conſequently, unleſs he is ſhewn bow 
to do it, the foreigner will never of himſelf place the organ in 2 
poſition that it never had been in before; ſo that when he is urged 
to pronounce that new ſound, as in the word then, without having 
the poſition of the organs in forming that ſound pointed out 00 
him, he naturally utters the ſound that is neareſt to it in his ou 
tongue, and, inſtead of then, ſays den, and for thin, tin; changils 
eth to a 4, and eth to a t. And this he continues to do all his life 
for want of being taught the following plain gmplc method of neceF 
ſarily producing thoſe ſounds, if it be bu rictly followed. SUP; 
poſe then you were defirous of ſhewing a foreigner how he ſhv d 
form the ſound erh when it begins a word or ſyllable ; defire bim to 


virtue and vice, they ſay firtue and fice; inſtead of zeal and praiſe, 


x a- ——— ſDWk — — 


„ - — 


| Protrude the tip of his tongue between bis teeth and a little un 
: | em; 


- 


IN the firſt place, they ſhould be able to pronounce properly | 
all the Words in the following ſhort SCHEME OF. THE Vowers, 


There are two of our conſonants, which, though marked by 


in the word chen; the power of the latter will be found in the- 


them; 


method as has been above propoſed with regard to the letter 5, 


STANDARD OF P 


in that poſition let him preſs it againſt the upper teeth 
without touching the under ; then let him utter any voice with an 
intention of ſounding the word then, drawing back the tongue at 
the fame time behind his teeth, and the right ſound will neceſſarily 
be produced. To pronounce the eth, or aſpirated th, the organs 
muſt be exactly in the ſame poſition with the former ; but previous 
to the withdrawing of the tongue, inſtead of voice, he muſt emit 
breath only, which will as neceſfarily produce the proper power 
of aſpirated th, as in the word thin. ; 

When theſe ſounds end a word, or ſyllable, as in the words 
breathe, breath, he muſt be told, that inſtantaneouſly after ſound- 
ing the preceding letters, he is to finiſh the word by applying the 
tip of the tongue to the upper teeth as before, and in ſounding the 
word breathe, the voice is to be continued to the end; while in 
that of breath, the voice is cut off at the vowel, and the conſonant 
th is formed by the breath only. In both caſes, it will be of uſe 
to continue the tongue in the ſame poſition for ſome time, pro- 
longing the ſound of the voice in the former, and of the breath in 
the latter, till the ſounds become diſtin and eaſy by practice. 
This will the more ſpeedily be effected, if he will for ſome time 
every day repeat from a vocabulary all the words beginning with 
tb, and form lifts of ſuch words as terminate with it. 


Ng. ; 
As to the fimple ſound or conſonant marked by the junction of 
the two letters ng, it is perhaps a ſound peculiar to the Engliſh 
language, as in the words /ing /ong ; and ſeems to have been taken 
from the noiſe made by bells, mimicked in the expreſſion of ding- 
dong bell. There is a ſound in the French nearly approaching to 
it, to be found in ſuch words as dent, camp, and in all their naſal 


yowels ; but theſe are imperfe& ſounds, and can ſcarce be called 


articulate ; and there only wants to perfect the articfilation to make 
the French exactly the ſame with the Engliſh : the only difference 
between them being, that in the French fimilar ſounds the tongue 
does not touch the roof of the mouth, as in producing the Engliſh 
ing, though in other reſpects it be in a fimilar poſition. If there- 
fore a foreigner wants to produce this ſound, he has only to raiſe 


the middle of his tongue into a gentle contact with the roof of his 


mouth in pronouncing any of the naſal vowels, which completes 
the articulation, and in this way the French naſal vowel heard in 
the word dent, will be converted into the Engliſh conſonant ſounded 
in the ſyllable dong; and.ſo on of the reſt. > \ 


J. - | 

This latter has a very different ſound in Engliſh from what it 
has in French. In the latter it has a ſimple ſound ; in the former 
it is the repreſentative of a compound ſound made of d and an 
aſpirated z. This is a difficult ſound to ſuch foxgigners as have it 
not in their ſeveral tongues ; and to enable them to pronounce it, 
it is only requiſite to deſire them to form the letter 4 with a vowel 
before it, as ed; keeping the tongue in the ſame poſition that it 
has when that letter is ſo formed ; then let them try to unite to it 
the French 7, which is exactly the ſame ſound with what I have 
called the aſpirated z or zh, and the compound ſound of dzb, or 
dzba, will be produced. But as foreigners are equally ftrangers 


to the combination of the two letters zh, and would therefore not | 


know what ſound belonged to it, it will be proper to ſubſtitute the 
French j in the room of 24 in ſpelling all words containing that 
ſound, as thus, edje; and in order to begin a ſyllable with that 
found, which is more difficult than to conclude with it, let them 
place the tongue in the poſition of ſounding ed, keeping it in that 
polition, and then the firſt ſound uttered muſt neceſſarily be that 
of d, which connected with the ſubſequent 7 followed by a vowel, 
of courſe muſt form the compound to be found in the words ajoy 


oy) djoke (joke). | | 


The ſound of this letter has been ſometimes marked in the Dic- 
tionary by a combination of the letters 42h; and ſometimes by the 


ſingle letter j. But if a foreigner will conſider the 25 as equivalent 
to the French 7, the right pronunciation will ſoon become familiar 


er 


E Ch. | | 
The ſound annexed to this combination of letters is different in 
the Engliſh from what it is in the French : in the former it is a 
compound, in the latter a fimple ſound, in the ſame way as that 
of / juſt deſcribed; The ſound of the French cb is exactly the ſame 


to him 


our compound eb, it will be only neceſſary to follow the ſame 


with this, difference, that a 7 inſtead; of a d is to be formed in the 


3 vere deſcribed, preceding the ſound: of the French ch, as 
1 it t true, we have ſome words in our tongue where the ch 


RONUNCIAT ION. 


words itch, ſtitch, which the French never fail to pronounce pro- 
| perly, being guided to it by ſeeing the letter ? placed before the 
ch; but to other words of exactly the ſame ſound, though differ- 
ently ſpelt, by the omiſſion of the t, as rich, which, they always 
annex their own ſimple ſound of ch. So that here is a plain ſimple 
rule to guide foreigners in the right pronunciation of the Engliſh 
ch, which is, by always ſuppoſing combined letters preceded by 
a t; thus in the words chze/e, charm, let them ſuppoſe them ſpelt 
tcheeſe, icharm; and if they find any difficulty at firſt in uniting 
thoſe ſounds at the beginning of words, on account of the eye's 
not being accuſtomed to ſuch a combination of thoſe letters, let 
them do, as was before directed with regard to /; let them begin 
with placing the organs in the poſition of ſounding ?, which will 
be done by placing a vowel before it, as, et; the # being thus 
formed, let them keep the tongue in that poſition ; the ſound of: 
muſt neceſſarily be the firſt uttered on changing that poſition, and 
will readily coaleſce with the following ſound of ch. 

This compound ſound, as above deſcribed, is what uniformly 
prevails in all native Engliſh words; but there are ſome few derived 
from the French which retain their primitivg pronunciation; ſuch 
as, chagrin, champaign, chevalier, &c. and Tome derived from the 
Greek take the ſound of &, as chaos, chorus; but the number of 

theſe is but ſmall, eaſily learned by uſe, and the difference is pro- 
perly marked in the Dictionary. 4 


| Sh, | 

This is a combination of letters not to be found in the French 
language, and therefore foreigners know not what ſound to give it, 
but the uſual way is to pronounce it like a ſimple // Thus, for 
Shall, they ſay ſal ; for /hame, ſame, &c. But to attain the right 
ſound, it will be only neceffary to inform them that the Engliſh / 
has uniformly the ſame ſound as the French ch in the words charite, 
chere: thus, if they ſuppoſe the words, all and ſhame, above men- 
tioned, to be written, hall and chame, they will pronounce them 


properly. 


| 


| Diphthongs. 

Having ſaid all that is neceſſary of the vowels and conſonants, the 
next article to be conſidered is that of the diphthongs. It is iu 
theſe that the chief difference between the Engliſh and French 
tongues conſiſts, as there are many diphthongs in the former, not 
to be found in the latter. 
| Of the Diphthongs f and ù. , 

Theſe two have hitherto always paſſed for ſimple ſounds, becauſe 
they are for the moſt part marked by-fingle letters as above : their 
ſounds are marked in the Scheme of the Vowels, by the words 
fight, bliie ; and theſe are the ſounds given to thoſe vowels in re- 
| peating the alphabet. But in reality they are perfect diphthongs, 
and therefore foreigners can never attain their right pronuncia- 
tion, till they are firſt made acquainted with the fimple ſounds 
whereof they are compoſed. The diphthong f is a compound of 
the fulleſt and ſlendereſt of our vowels 4 and i; the firſt made by 
the largeſt, and the laſt by the fmalleſt aperture of the mouth. 
If we attend to the procefs in forming this found, we ſhall find 
that the mouth is firſt opened to the ſame degree of aperture, 
and is in the ſame pofition as if it were going to pronounce à, 
but before the voice can get a paſſage through the lips, the under 

Jaw is drawn near to the upper, in the ſame poſition as when the 
| vowel i is formed; and thus the full ſound; checked by the ſlender 
one, and coaleſcing with it, produces a third found different from 
both, which is the diphthong f. There is a found in the French 

ſomewhat reſembling our i, to be found in ſuch words as. win, fn, 
but that there is a difference between them, will be immediately 
perceptible by ſounding after them our words vine, _ fine ; and 
the difference conſiſts in this, that their diphthong is formed of the 
ſecond ſound of a, à and i, and ours of the third, 4 1: ſo that in 
order to produce that ſound, you are to defire a foreigner to 
| open his mouth as wide as if he were going to pronounce 4, and 

meant to ſound that vowel; but on the firſt effort of the voice 
for that purpoſe, to check its progreſs by a ſudden; motion of 
the under jaw towards the upper till the two ſaunds coaleſce, and 
then inſtantly to ſtop all farther effuſion of voice Thus as the ſound 
| of 4 is not completed, nor the ſound of | continued, there reſults 
from the union of the two a third ſound or diphthong, which has 


{ 


—— .. 


x a no reſemblance to either, and yet is a compound of both. 
2s the Engliſh ; and in order to facilitate the pronunciation of | 


The diphthong ù is compounded of the ſound i and 6; the 
former ſo rapidly uttered and falling ſo quickly into the ſound 6, 
that its own power is not a while that of 0, being a little 
dwelt upon, is diſtinctly heard. There is a ſqund in the French 
that ſomewhat reſembles this, to be found in. the words, dieus | 
mieux, but the difference will be immedia:ely perceived by ſound- 


{he _ by a f producing the ſame individual ſound, as in the 


; , TE 


/ 


ing after them our words, dew, mew f and it conſiſts in this, that 
lh) | they 


times with ay, is formed by a union of the ſame vowels as that oft, 


| 3 313 
with the latter vowel 1, as in the words noi/e (na disc) Boys (ba ise). 


diphthongs formed by z, are to be conſidered as commencing with 
 -. the. found given to that character in the French which is the ſame 


RULES AND DIRECTIONS FOR A CORRECT, &c. 


their diphthong terminates in the French vowel en, a ſound which 
we have not in our. tongue, and is found therefore very hard to 
be formed by Engliſh organs; and ours terminates-in 6, the ſame 
as the French ov. To form it properly therefore, a foreigner is to 
be told that if is compoſed of the ſounds 1 6, the firſt not completed, 
but rapidly running into the laſt, which he is to conſider as the 
ſame found with the French ou; our pronoun you is an exact 
repreſentation to a French eye of our diphthong d. 


Of the Diphthong oi or . 
This Diphthong, which is ſometimes ſpelt with an ; and ſome- 


that is 41; with this difference, that the firſt vowel 4 being dwelt 
upon, is diſtinctly heard before its found is changed by its junctior. 
1 I 


To form this diphthong, it is neceſſary to pronounce the ful! 
by the motion of the under jaw, to the poſition of forming -the 
flender ſound ij, and then the voice is inftantly to ceaſe. This 
diphthong differs from that of f only in this, that the firſt vowel 4 
is diſtinctly heard before it unites with the latter vowel |. - 


Of the Diphthong ou, or ow. 

This diphthong, though differently marked, like the foregoing 
one, ſometimes by on, and ſometimes by ow, has always the 
ſame ſound, and is compoſed of the vowels 4 and 6; the organs 
being at firſt in the poſition of ſounding à, but before that 
ſound is perfected, by a motion of the under jaw and lips to the 
polition of ſounding 6, the firſt ſound à, is checked and blended 
with the latter 0, from which reſults the diphthong on or ow, as in 


| os I. 33S 
thou, noW)z (tha Ou na ow). | | 


All the other diphthongs of our tongue are formed by the ſhort 
ſounds of 6 and i, marked by the characters av and y, preceding 
other vowels, and combining with them in the ſame ſyllable ; 
as thus: 


w or ſhort 6. | y or ſhort i. 
wift wage wall Ard yare yiwl 
wed . weed yet _ yea ye 
wit wiſe. wield yon : yoke youth HK 
bit woe -woo young. | Be 
word would + 


To inſtru foreigners in the true pronunciation of theſe, it will 
be only neceſſary to inform them that our av anſwers in ſound and 
power to the Freneh ou, when it forms a diphthong. As for in- 
ſtance, our pronoun ave is individually the ſame ſound as their af- 
firmative ouz and the miſtake which they conſtantly commit of 


of the true nature of that letter, and taking up their idea of it from 
the printed charaQter wherein two interwoven vees (w) are exhibited 
to view; but if in all diphthongs commencing with that letter, they 
will place their lips in the poſition of forming the French ou, they 
cannot fail of producing. the proper ſound. In like manner all 


with their vowel i. | 
All who make themſelves maſters of the few Rules and Directions 
ziven above, together with the following Explanation of the Marks, 
in be enabled to produce at ſight the right Pronunciation of every 
word which they ſhall look for in this Dictionary. * 


EX P L AN AT ION 
Of the Method made U/e of in this Dictionary, /o as to acquire a 
TRUE KNOWLEDGE of the PRONUNCIATION of the WORDS, 


_ THE firft neceſſary ſtep is, that every reader ſhould commit to 
memory the following SCHEME OF THE VOWELS; or, as was before 
recommended, each reader ſhould copy 


in his hand when he conſults the Dictionary, till he has it perfectly 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


ſounding that letter like a v is owing to their not being informed 


Hear 
ſound of 4, dwelling a little upon it before the found is intercepted | 


According to this ſcheme are the ſounds of the vowels marked 
throughout the Dictionary. One column exhibits the words a 
they are ſpelt, the other as they are pronounced. As thus 
Hat hat Hate hate Hall hall 
Bet bét Bear bear Beer beer, &c. 


Whenever one vowel uſurps the power of another, the firſt 
column will ſhew the vowel that is writ, and the other, the one 
that is ſounded. As thus | 

Stir ſtur - Birth b&rth Love lav 

Buſy blzzy, Blood biud Bird burd. 


All improper diphthongs, or digraphy, where two vowels are 
joined in writing, to repreſent any of the ſimple ſounds tape found 
in the Scheme, are changed in the ſecond column into the ſingle 
vowels which they ſtand for; as thus 
Bear btre Head hid Fourth forth Groan gröne 
hire Heart härt Door dG6re Field feld 


The final mute e, though generally employed in our tongue az 
a guide to pronunciation, is, by a due attention to the figures 
placed over the vowels rendered wholly uſeleſs, and therefore 
omitted throughout in this Dictionary. 


{ Thus far, with relation to the vowels. With regard to the 


conſonants, their irregularities- are manifeſted, and their true 
ſounds pointed out, in the following manner : 


C has three ſounds— 


1 care kir 
| s ceaſe 8E8 
| 5 ſocial söſhäl. 
G has two _ 
Its own proper one, as in gold gold 
Another, compound, as in gentle dzhentl, 


This ſound is uſually marked by the character j. 


S has four 
Its own, as in - yes yis 
TREES DT x roſe 1 _ 
hh paſſion aſshan 
5 zh ofier zh&r. 
T has alſo four— | 
Its own, as in = tell tel 
s ſatiety 8a81&tÞ 
75 _—_— —_ . 
- ueſtion ueſtſhun, 
X has two ſounds— ike 4 
2 mY example — 
ks vex veks. 
Th has two founds— - 
One vocal th then thin 
One aſpirate th tEin thin, 


The ſecond, or aſpirate ſound, is marked by a ſtroke acroſs the h 
as above. ' | | 


Ch has three ſounds— 


; k chorus körüs 
1 charit t 
Gh has two on * 4 5 
at of imple #&o ghoſt ſt 
That of laughter IAftür. 
All conſonants not pronounced are omitted in the ſecond column, 
45 — | ? | 
gb daughter  ditir gu gnat nãt 
| bt debt det gm flegm flem 
| gn ſign sin En knife nlf 
"im bam ba'm oa lamb Iam” 
mu hymn him r wrong rong 


The accent is placed throughout over the letter on which it is 
laid in pronunciation; over the vowel, when the ftreſs of the voice 


the Scheme, and hold it | * the vowel ;* over the conſonant when it is on that. As thus 


fixed in his memory. g 
| _ SCHEME OF THE FOWELS.. . 
Firſt. Second. Third. 

a bat -" hite hall 
-0 bit bear beer 
1 flit ficht field 
0 not note nsdoſe 
u bit bah blue | 
y 45 love-Ij He. Whey 


Accent over the Conſonant. Accent over the Vowel. 
- fir der 
_ | 5 he'r 
EZ x0 | 
yu y 8 gordon 


tar ©» . --80\ſhal 
The ſyllables of the words are divided according 


pronouncing them; that is, all letters which are united in utterance 


Iin the ſame ſyllable, are here kept together alſo-in writing, and 


ſeparated from the reſt; which certainly is the natural diviſion, 


though it be contrary to the fantaſtiek mode followed in our 
-_- "PREFACE. 


” the mode of 
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C i} where ſucceſs would have been without applauſe, and diligence without reward. | 


1 


R po SS 
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T is the fate of thoſe «ho toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of evil, than attracted by the 
proſpect of good; to be expoſcd to cenſure, without hope of praiſe ; to be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed for neglect, 


Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not ak the pu pil, but the ſlave 


of ſcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear obſtructions from the paths through which 


Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, without beſtowing a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their 


| 85 progreſs. Every other author may aſpire to praiſe ; the lexicographer can only hope to eſcape reproach, and even this negative 


. recompenſe has been yet 1 very few. 
1 I have, notwithſtanding this di couragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Engliſʒi language, which, while it was employed 


£ zn the cultivation of every ſpecics of literature, has itſelf been hitherto negleCted ; * to ſpread, under the direction of 


chance, into wild exuberance ; reſigned to the tyranny of time and faſhion ; and expoled to the corruptions of ignorance, and 


XX caprices of innovation. 


When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, I found our ſpeech copious without order, and energetick withont rules : 
wherever I turned my view, there was perplexity to be diſentangled, and confuſion to be regulated ; choice was to he made 
out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed principle of ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a ſettled reſt 
of purity ; and modes of expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or 


= acknowledged authority. 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our writers; and noting whats 


ever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by 
degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in the progreſs of the work, ſuch rules as experience and analogy ſuggeſted 


to me; experience, which practice and obſcrvation were continually increaſing ; and aoalogy, which, though in ſome wor 
= obſcure, was evident in others. | : ; 


In adjuſting the OxTHocraray, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it neceſſary to diſtinguiſh 


4 | thoſe irregularities. that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coc val with it, from others which the ignorance or negligence 
of later writers has produced. Every language has its anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once unne- 


( 


= ceſſary, muſt be tolerated among the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be /regiſtered, that they may 
not be increaſed, and aſcertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likewiſe its improprieties and 


abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proſcribe. 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken before they were written; 
and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken with great diverſity, as we now obſerve thoſe who 
cannot read to catch ſounds imperfectly, and utter them negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to 
an alphabet, every penman endeavoured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronounce or ta 
receive, and vitiated in writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech. The powers of the letters, when they were 


applied to a new language, muſt have been vague and unſcttled, and therefore different hapds would exhibit the ſame ſound 
by different combinations. | 


From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in a great part the various dialects of the ſame country, which will always be 
obſerved to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied ; and from this arbitrary repreſentation of ſounds by 
letters, proceeds that diverſity of ſpelling obſervable in the, Saxon remains, and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every nation, 


which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, and produces anomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be aſter- 
wards diſmiſſed or reformed. ET O99 | | 


Of this kind are the derivatives length from long, flrength from ſtrong, darling from dear, breadth from broad, from dry, drong/t, 
and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth ; Quid te exempta juvat ſpinis de pluribus una ? to change 
all would be too much, and to change one is nothing. 


This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and ſo_ differently modified, by acci- - 
dent or aſſectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to them, as is wel! known to etymologiſts, little re- 
gard is to be ſhewn in the deduction of one language from another. ' pj | | 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but ſpots of barbarity impreſſed ſo deep in the Eng/i/ language,» that critioſm 
can never waſh them away: theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain untouched ; but many words have [likewiſe been 
altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pronunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome flil 
continue to be variouſly written, as authors differ in their care or {k'll : of theſe it was proper to enquire the true orthography, 
which I bave always conſidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original languages : 
thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantation after the Latin; thus entire is choſen rather thian 
intire, becauſe it paſſed to ns not from the Latin integer, but from the French entier. | eee 


Of many yords it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediately received ſrom the Latin or the: French, beer * the time 

Dy = had . 5 France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches. It is, however, my opinion, that the French generally 

zupphied us; for we have few Latin words, among the terms of domellick uſe, which are not French; but maiiy French, which 

X Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, I have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity. to cuſtom! ; thus write, 

in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and. inweigh, deceit and receipt, fancy and phantom; lometimes the derivative 

varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat and repetition. | | | | 2 | 
Vor. I. | | 5 b Some 
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Some combinations of letters having the ſame power, are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable reaſon of choice, a; 


in choah, choke ; ſoap, ſope ; ſewel, ſuel, and many others; which I have ſometimes inſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for 
them under either form, may not ſearch in vain. | 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the feries of the 
dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the preference. I have left, in the exam. 
ples, to every author his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may balance ſuffrages, and judge between us: but 

| this- queſtion is not always to be determined by reputed or by real learning; ſome men, intent upon greater things, have 1 
thought little on ſounds and derivations ; ſome, knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words 
are commonly to be ſought. Thus Hammond writes fecibleneſs for feaſibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived im. 


mediately from the Latin; and ſome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent ; dependance, dependence, vary their final ſyllable, a; 
one or another language is preſent to the writer. 


In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controul, and vanity ſought praiſe by petty refor. M0 
mation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a grammarian's regard to the genius 
of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, perhaps the greater part is from the modern to 

the ancient practice; and I hope I may be. allowed to recommend to thoſe, whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed 
too anxiouſly on verbal fingularities, not to diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of _ 
their fathers, It bas been aſſerted, that for the law to be noon, is of more importance than to be right. Change, ſay; © 
Hooker, is not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. There is in conſtancy and ſtability a general and 
laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the ſlow improvements of gradual correction. Much leſs ought our written 
language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which every variation of time or place makes 
different from itſelf, and imitate thoſe changes, which will again be changed, while imitation is employed in obſerving then. 

This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular combinations of 

letters have much influence on human happineſs; or that truth may not be ſucceſsfully taught by modes of ſpelling Z 
fanciful. and erroneous: I am not yet ſo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that words are the daughters of earth, and thit | 
things are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument of ſcience, and words are but the ſigns of ideas: I with, 


however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt to decay, and that ſigns might be permanent, like the things which they 
denote. 


Iv * 2 4 1 
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In ſettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by printing an ac- 
cent upon the acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent is placed by the author quoted, 
on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphabetical ſeries; it is then to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, 
or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong. Short directions are ſometimes given where the ſound of 


letters is irregular ; and if they are ſometimes omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more eafily excuſcd, 
than ſuperfluity. | | 


In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſigniſication of words, their ETymoLocy wag neceſſarily to be conſ:- 
dered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primitive word, is that which can be 
traced no further to any .Eng//h root; thus circumſpect, circumvent, circumſlance, delude, concave, and complicate, though com: 
pounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Derivatives are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſb of 
greater ſimplicity. 

The derivatives I have referred to their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs; for who does not ſee that 
zemoteneſs comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſtrative from demonſtrate ? but this gram- 
matical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs, It is of great importance, in examining the 
general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, by noting the uſual modes of derivation and inflection ; 
and uniformity. muſt be preſerved in ſyitematical works, though ſometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and preterites of verbs, 


which in the Teutonic dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thoſe who have always uſed them, interrupt and embar- 
raſs the learners of our language. : | 


| N The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick : under the Roman I comprehend 


the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, German, and all their kindred dialects. Moſt of our 
poly ſyllables are Roman, and our words of one ſyllable are very often Teutonicł. | 


. In :Tigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the Latin, when the word was 


borrowed from the French; and conlidering myſelf as employed only in the illuſtration of my own language, I have not been very 
careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure or barbarous, or the French elegant or obſolete. | 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Funius and Skinner, the only names which I have forborn to quote 

when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp their honours, but that I might ſpare a genera 

© 2... repetition by one general acknowledgment Of theſe, whom I ought not to mention but with the reverence due to inſtructon 

And benefactors, Junius appears to have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius wi 
accurately ſkilled in all the northern languages, Sinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by occaſion 

. InſpeQion into dictionaries; but the learning of Junius is often of no other uſe than to ſhow him a track by which he may deviate 

from his purpoſe, to which Skinner always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: 

Ig 1 full of knowledge; but his variety diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced by his 
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Phe votaries'of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they ſind the name of Junius thus de. 
' graded by a diſadvantageous compariſon 3 but whatever reverence is due to his diligenee, or his attainments, it can be no criminal 
degree of cpuloriouſnels to charge 21 etymologilt with want of judgment, who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becauſe '/* 
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What was yet wanting muſt be ſought by fortuitous and ung 
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7; a dramt, and a drama is a dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive mean from Aver, 
monos, fiugleor folitary, who conſiders that grief naturally loves to be alone. : 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo ſcanty, that of words undoubtedly Teutonich, the original is not always to be found 


in any ancient language ; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſtitutce, which I conſider not as radical, but parallel, 
not as the parents, but ſiſters of the Engliſh. | | 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe ; for it is incident to 
words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their manners when they change their country. It 


zs ſafficient, in etymological enquiries, if the ſenſes of kindred words be found ſuch as may eafily paſs into each other, or ſuch as 
may both be referred to one general idea, | 


The etymology, ſo far as it is yet known, was ea 


ſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and profeſſedly delivered; 
and, by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon adjuſted... But to corre the Worps of our lan- 


guage was a taik of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries was immediately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, 
ruided excurſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry ſhould find, or 
n. My ſearch, however, has been either {kilful or lucky; for I have 


chance ſhould offer it, in the boundleſs chaos of a living ſpeec 


As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation to proper names; ſuch as 


= Arian, Socinian, Calviniſt, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but have retained thoſe of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. 


Of the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical dictionaries; and have often 


& inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps only by a ſingle authority, and which being not admitted 
into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or probationers, and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. | 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledye of foreign languages, or ignorance of their own, by vanity 


or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, I have regiſtered as they occurred, though commonly only to 
= ccnſure them, and warn others againf the folly of naturalizing uſeleſs foreigners to the injury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant ; but have received thoſe which by different 


N writers have been differently formed, as viſcid, and viſcidity, viſcous, and viſcoſity. 


Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different from that which the compo- 
Thus highwayman, woodman, and horſecourſe, require an explanation; but of thie/1ike or eoachdri- 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in b, as greeniſh, bluiſh ; adverbs in ly, as 
ly ; ſabſtantives in neſs, as vileneſs, faultineſs ; were leſs diligently ſought, and ſometimes have been omitted, when I had 
no authority that invited me to inſert them; not that they are not genuine and regular offsprings of Engliſb roots, but becauſe 


their relation to the primitive being always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken, 


The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the Feeping of the caſtle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, or placed only to illuſ- 
trate the ſenſe of the yerb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; 
or have an abſolute and abſtract ſignification, as * u. painting, learning. 


| ang man are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take the natnre of adjeQives 
Aa 


s a thinking man, a man of prudence ; a pacing horſe, a-horſe that can pace: theſe I have ventured to call partecipial adjeAives. But 


either are theſe always inſerted, becauſe they are commonly to be underſtood, without any danger of miltake, by conſulting the verb. 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obſolete, or when they have any force or beauty that may 
deſerve revival. . | | 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome reparation for the univerſal 
negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, 
fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they are, might be multiplied, but that uſe and curioſity are here ſatisfied, and the 
frame of our language and modes of our combination amply diſeovered. | 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to ſignify contraricty or privation, 
ples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, if not wholly arbitrary, is ſo little limited, that they 
are hourly affixed to new words as occaſion requires, or is imagined to require them. | 


There is another kind of compoſition more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from which ariſes to foreigners 
the greateſt difficulty. We modify the ſignification of many words by a particle ſubjoined ; as to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; © 
to fall on, to attack ; to fall of}, to apoſtatize; to break of, to ſtop abrhptly; to bear out, to juſtify ; to fall in, to comply; to give 


* That I ma 
ha ve here ſubj 


y not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of Junius, I obſcure firmare codex Ruſh. Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique ſcriptum invenimus 
oined a few ſpecimens of his etymological extravagance. zemoered hit emerty, © Invenit eam vacantem.“ 


B : 1 : ba Hitt, ons, collis. A. S. hyll. uod videri potcſt abſciſſum *. 
e ts wo 1 n ag 50g 22 1 G. vel nonan$e. Collis, tumulus, . las editior. Hom. II. . v. 8 1 a 
Rog Wane is hm lobed . gi dt Tis n νε wihzo; armreia nou. Ubi authort brevium ſcholiorum 
d repi i Met ; is, en M Kohn exp. Trog eg eg dr u, yiih oops = N. | | 
niby yy ene nh 2 q3 mites arduis'plerumq; montibos, Atte - Mar, 1 5 nap. 3 2 ym. heppizn. A. S. hn 
. ber . . Aer ab a en _ pan. Quod poſtremum videri poteſt deſumptum ex ait, obſcuris, 
Kl f W4Tas 2 F | ey * g dw tas, 
2 pit olim, ſicuti pe Heſychius, vocabantur al Xof% xat puhiSure- recevinkh e loket concitiare ſomnum, quam caliginoſa pro- 
„ obliquæ ac minime in rectum tendentes viz.” Ac fortaſſe quoque A FOES 
< mw quod Barg;, codem Heſychio teſte, dicebant zen ceay ln, montes STAMMERER, Balbus, blæſus. Goth. STANMS, A. 8, Tramen, Framun, 


ardus D. ſtam. B. ſtameler. Su. ſtamma. 11. ſtamr” Sunt a cube vel AUR 


CES . Ne, himia Joquacitate alios offendere ; quod impediteè loquentes libent; 
manis, A. S. Amis. Neſcio an ſint ab ze vel garrire foleant ; vel quod aliis nimii ſemper a des 1 


Ad, U ne. Vacuus, 
aw. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur interim etymologiam hancnon loquentes. 


b: 


over , 
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over, to ceaſe z to ſet of, to embellith ; to ſet in, to begin à continual tenour; to /et out, to begin a courſe or journey; to take 7, 
to copy ; with innumerable expreſſions of the ſame kind, of which ſome appear widely irregular, being ſo far diſtant from the ſenſe 
of the ſimple words, that no ſaggcity will be able to trace the ſteps by which they arrived at the preſent uſe.” Theſe I have noted 
with great care; and though I cannot flatter myſelf that the collection is complete, I believe I have ſo far aſſiſted the ſtudents 
of our language, that this kind of phraſeology will be no longer inſuperable ; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by 
chance omitted, will be eafily explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. 

Many words yet ftand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Philips, or the contracted Did. for Didionaries ſub. 
joined ; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the works of lexicographers. Of ſuch I have omitted 
many, becauſe I had never read them; and many I have inſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my 
notice: they are, however, to be yet conſidered as reſting only upon the credit of former dictionaries. Others, which I cout. 
dered as uſeful, or know to be proper, though I could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, I have ſuffered to ſtand upon 
my owa atteſtation, claiming the ſame privilege with my predeceſſors, of being ſometimes credited without proof. 


The words, thus ſclected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered; they are referred to the different parts of ſpeech ; traced, 
when they are irregularly iuflected, through their various terminations ; and illuſtrated by obſervations, not indeed of great or 
ſtriking importance, ſeparateiy conſidered, but neceſſary to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten 


by Enzglſh grammarians. 
That part of my work on which I-expe& malignity moſt frequently to faſten, is the Explanation ; in which I cannot hope to 
fatisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, fince I have nat always been able to ſatisfy myſelf. To interpret a lan. 


guage by itſelf is very difficult ; many words cannot be explained by ſynonimes, becauſe the idea ſignified by them has not more 
than one appellation ; nor by paraphraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be deſcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or | 


the notion unſettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch notions are conveyed, or ſuch thing; 
denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And ſuch is the fate of hapleſs lexicography, that not only darkneſs, but light, 
impedes and diſtreſſes it; things may be not only too little, but roo much known, to be happily illuſtrated. To explain, require; 
the uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe than that which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found ; for as nothing can be 
proved but the ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and evident without proof, ſo nothing can be defined but by the ule of 


words too plain to admit a definition, 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe ; ſuch are all thoſe which are 
by the grammarians termed exp/-tives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs for empty ſounds, of no other uſe than to fill a 
. verſe, or to modulate a period, but which are eaſily perceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſome. 


times ſuch as no other form of expreſſion can convey. 
| My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Enghi/b language, of which the fignification 
is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes detorted ſo widely from the firſt idea, that it is hard 
to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch them on the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them by any limitations, 
or interpret them by any words of diſtin& and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, breat, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, 
make, tale, turn, throw. If of theſe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it mult be remembered, that while our lan- 
guage 1s yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks it, theſe words are hourly ſhifting their relations, and 
can no more be aſcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agitation of a ſtorm, can be accurately dclineated from its picture 

in the water. 

The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great latitude, that they are not eaſily reducible under any regular ſcheme of 
explication+. this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engli/h, than in other languages. I have laboured them with dili- 
gence, I hope with ſucceſs; ſuch at leaſt as can be expected in a taſk, which no man, however learned or ſagacious, has yet 
been able to perform. N . | 

Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them; theſe might have been omitted very 
often with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline this confeſſion : for when Tully owns 
himſelf ignorant whether Jus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral ſong, or mourning garment ; and Ariſtotle doubts whether 
evgsve, in the Iliad, fignifies a mule, or muleteer, I may ſurely, without ſhame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier induitry, or 
future information. | | | 
The - rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, ſhould be always reciprocal; 
this I have always endeavoured, but could not always attain, Words are ſeldom exactly ſynonimous; a new term was not 
introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate: names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few ideas have 
-wany names. It was then neceſſary to uſe the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very ſeldom be ſupplied 
by circumlocution ; nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected 
entire from the examples. | 2 8 

In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what gradations of 


intermediate ſenſe it has- paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental fignification ; ſo that every foregoing exp · Wl 


nat ion ſhould tend to that which follows, and the ſeries be regularly concatenated from the firſt notion to the laſt. 


This is ſpecious, but not always practicable; kindred ſenſes may be ſo interwoven, that the perplexity cannot be diſentan- 
gled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the radical idea branches out into 
N parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in their nature collateral ? The ſhades of meaning ſome- 
_ times pals imperceptibly into each other; ſo that though on one ſide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to mark the 
point of contact. Ideas of the ſame race, though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little different, that no words ca" 
;expreſs- the diſſimilitude, though the mind eaſily perceives it, when they are exhibited together ; and ſometimes there 1 
ſuch a confuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is 'wearied, and diſtinction puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf hurries to ® 
end, by crowding together what ſhe* cannot ſeparate. h | | | 
| Theſe 
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plai ificalty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, be thought 
| Thes . a yi to ma wily his labours, and procure veneration to his fludics by involution and obſcurity. 
pry Mr art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this uncertainty of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well 
mga. 5 thoſe who - have joined philoſophy with grammar; and if I have not expreſſed them very clearly, it muſt be 
— that I am ſpeaking of that which words are inſufficient to explain. | 


The original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be inſerted for the 
fake of a regular origination, Thus I know not whether ardour is uſed for material heat, or whether fagrant, in Englifh, 
ever ſignifies. the ſame with burning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of theſe words, which are therefore ſet firſt, though 
without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be commodiouſly deduced. + : 


Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to collect all their 
ſenſes ; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term, and ſometimes deficient explanations of 
the primitives may be ſupplicd in the train of derivation, In any caſe of doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to 
examine all the words of the ſame race; for ſome words are lightly paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted eaſier 
and clearer explanation than others, and all will be better underſtood, as they are conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures 
and relations. | 

All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame kill, or the ſame happineſs : things equally eaſy in them- 
ſelves, are not all equally eaſy to any ſingle mind. Every writer of a long work commits errours; where there appears 
neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor obſcuricy to confound him; and in a ſearch like this, many felicities of expreſſion will be 
caſually overlooked, many convenient parallels will be forgotten, and many particulars will admit. improvement from a mind 
utterly unequal to the whole performance. 


But many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence of the per- 
former. Thus ſome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of the flag; flag, the male of the 
Lind : ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, as urial into ſepulture or interment, drier into deficcative, drynejs wo 
ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxyſm ; for the eaſicſt word, whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one more caſy. But 
eaſineſs and difficulty are merely relative, and if the preſent prevalence of our language ſhould invite foreigners to this 
dictionary, many will be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to produce increaſe or obſcurity. For this reaſon I 
have endeavoured frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as. to CHEER, to gladden, or exhilarate, that every 
learner of Enghſh*may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. \ 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply. of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined to the various 
ſenſes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors. 


When I firſt collected theſe authorities, I was deſirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome other end than 
the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience ; from hiſtorians remarkable facts; 
from chymiſts complete proceſſes ; from divines ſtriking exhortations ; and from pocts beautiful deſeriptious. Such is deſign, 
while it is yet at a diſtance from execution. When the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and 
wiſdom into an alphabetical ſeries, I ſoon diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ſtudent, and 
was forced to depart from my ſcheme of including all that was pleaſing or uſeful in Engliſß literature, and reduce my tranſ- 
cripts very often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarccly any meaning is retained ; thus to the wearineſs of copying, I was 
condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paſſages I have yet ſpared, which may relieve the labour of verbal 
ſearches, and interſperſe with verdure and flowers the duſty deſarts of barren philology. | 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine of their authors; 
the word for the ſake of which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has been carefully preſerved; but it may 


ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of the ſentence may be changed: the divine may deſert 
his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem. | 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance or models of 
Uyle; but words. muſt be ſought where they are uſed; and in what pages, eminent for purity, can terms of manufacture 
or agriculture de found ? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that of proving the bare exiſtence of words, and are 
therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulouſneſs than thoſe which ate to teach their ſtructures and relations. 


My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authors, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and that none of my 
contemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, but when ſome performance of 
uncommon. excellence excited my veneration, when my memory ſupplied me, from late hooks, with an example that was 
wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs of friendſhip, ſolicited - admiſſion for a favourite name. 


So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have fludiouſly endeavoured 
to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I regard as the wellt of Engliſb 
undefiled, as the pure ſources of genuine diction. Our language, for almoſt a century, has, by the. concurrence of many 
caules, been gradually departing from its original Teutonic! charaQer, and deviating towards a Gallicl ſtructure and phra- 
ſcolology, from which it ought to be our endeavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the ground-work of Ryle, . 
admitting among the additions of later times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are readily adopted by 
the genius of our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms, | 4 


1 But as very language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falfe refinement and dedenfion, 


ve been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and crowd my book. with words 
now no longer underſtood. | I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, beyond which I make few- excurſions. From 
the authors which roſe in the time of Elizabeth, a ſpeech might be formed adequate to all the purpoſes. of uſe and ele- 


| gavee.. If the language of theology were extracted from Hooker and the tranſlation of the Bible; the terms of natural 


knowledge from Bacon; the phraſes of policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the diale& of poetry. and fiction from - 
Teaſer and Sidney; and the dition of common life from Shakeſpeare, few ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want of 
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It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently determined by 
whe tract and tenour of the ſentence ; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it happened that any author gave 
a definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, 1 have placed his authority as a ſupple. 
ment to my own, without regard to the chronological order, that is otherwiſe obſerved. 


Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns, or abverbs, formed 
from their primitives by regular and conſtant analogy, or names of things ſeldom occurring in books, or words of which 
1 have reafon to doubt the exiſtence. | 


There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of example; authorities will ſometimes ſeem to 
have been accumulated without neceſſity or ufe, and perhaps ſome will be found, which might, without loſs, have been 
omitted. Bit a work of this kind is not haſtily to be charged with ſuperfluities : thoſe quotations, which to carcleſs or 
unſkilful peruſers appear only to repeat the ſame ſenſe, will often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverſities of 
ſigniſication, or, at leaſt, afford different ſhades of the ſame meaning: one will ſhew the word applied. to perſons, another 
to things; one will expreſs an ill, another a good, and a third a nefitral ſenſe; one will prove the expreſſion genuine 
from an ancient author; another will ſhew it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by another of more 
credit ; an ambiguous ſentence is aſcertained by a paſſage clear and determinate ; the word, how often ſoever repeated, 
appears with new aſſociates and in different combinations, and every quotation contributes ſomething to the ftability or 
enlargement of the language. 


When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe ; when they are metaphorical, I adopt them in their primitive 
acceptation. ; : 


I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, by ſhewing how one 
author copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little more than repetitions, which might juſtly 
be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind of intellectual hiſtory. 


The various ſyntaQical ſtructures occurring in the examples haye been carefully noted; the licence or negligence with which 
many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtyle capricious and indeterminate ; when the different combinations of the ſame 
word are exhibited together, the preference is readily given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. 


Thus have I lahoured by ſettling the orthography, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtructures, and aſcertaining the 
ſignification of Engliſh words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but 1 have not always executed my own ſcheme, 
or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many 
improvements: the orthography which I recommend is fill controvertible, the etymology which I adopt is uncertain, and 
perhaps frequently erroneous z the explanations are ſometimes too much contracted, and ſometimes too much diffuſed, the 
ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty than fkill, and the attention is haraſſed with unneceſſary minuteneſs. 


The examples are too often injudicially truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, I hope very rarely, alleged in a miſtaken ſenſe; 
for in making this collection I truſted'more to memory, than, in a ſtate of diſquiet and embarraſſment, memory can contain, 
and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left imcomplete in the firſt tranſcription. 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations,” though neceſſary and fignificant, are undoubtedly omitted ; and of the 
words moſt ſtudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have eſcaped obſervation. 


Vet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much is always laudable, even 
when the enterprize is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt below his own aim is incident to every one whoſe fancy is 
active, and whoſe views are comprehenſive ; nor is any man ſatisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can 
conceive little. When firſt I engaged in this work, I reſolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, and pleaſed myſeif 
with a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, the obſcure receſſes of northern learning which I 
ſhould enter and ranſack, the treaſures with which [ expected every ſearch into thoſe neglected mines to reward my labour, and 
the triumph with which I ſhould diſplay my acquiſitions to mankind. When I had thus enquired into the original of words, I 
reſolved to ſhew likewiſe my attention to things ; to pierce deep into every ſcience, to enquire the nature of every ſubſtance of 
which [ inſerted the name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in 
an accurate deſcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or technical. But theſe 
were the dreams of a poet doomed at laſt to wake a lexicographer. I ſoon found that it is too late to look for inſtruments, 
when the work calls for execution, and that whatever abilities l had brought to my taſk, with thoſe | muſt finally perform it. 
To deliberate whenever I doubted, to enquire whenever I was jgnorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, 
and, perhaps, without much improvement; for 1 did not find by my firſt experiments, that what 1 had not of my own was 
eaſily to be obtained: I faw that one enquiry only gave occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch 
was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to purſue perfection, was, like the firſt 
inhabitants of Arcadia, to chaſe the ſun, which, when they had reached the hill where he ſeemed to reft, was fill beheld at 
the ſame diſtance from them. | 2 3 


then contracted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, which produced more 
incumbrance than aſſiſtance: by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſet limits to my work, which would in time be 
ended, though not completed. * ; 


Deſpondeney has never ſo far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence ; ſome faults will at laſt appear to be the effects of 
anxious diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of meaning were not ealily avoided by a mind intent 
upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſentangling combinations, and ſeparating ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions, 
which to common readers appear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, 
without which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or fcilfully examined. Fat 
Some ſenſes, however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are often confounded. 
Moft men think indiſtinaly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and conſequently ſome examples might be indifferently 
put to either ſignification : this uncertainty is not to be imputed to me, who do not form, but regilter the language ; who do 
pot teach men how they ſhould think, but relate how they have hitherto expreſſed their thoughts, a 
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ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and h they will be compenſated by in- 
_ Tn ſelected with ky, and preſerved with exactneſs; — ſhining ich foarks of 1 ben, and Chas 
replete with treaſures of wiſdom. | : 
The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperſect for want of care, but becauſe care will not always be 
ſucceſsful, and recollection or information come too late for uſe. 
That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be. frankly acknowledged; but for this defect I may boldly 
allege that it was unavoidable : I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's language, nor take a voyage to perfect my ſkill in 
the diale& of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of merchants, and ſhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and 


operations, of which no mention is found in books; what favourable accident, or eaſy enquiry brought within my reach, has 
2 — been neglected ; but it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteſting with 
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or fancied, will produce new 


the ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. 


To furniſh the academicians della Cruſea with words of this kind, a ſeries of comedies called la Fiera, or the Fair, was pro- 
feſſedly written by Buonaroti; but I had no ſuch aſſiſtant, and therefore was content to want what they muſt have wanted hke- 
wiſe, had they not luckily been ſo ſupplied. | 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the labours and mercantile part 


of the people, the diction is in a great meafure caſual and mutable; many of their terms are formed for ſome temporary 


or local convenience, and though current at certain times and places, are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, 
which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or decay, cannat be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and 
therefore muſt be ſuffered to periſh with other things unworthy of preſervation. 


Care will ſometimes , betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which ſeldom occur, 
will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is ſearching for rare and remote things, 
will negle& thoſe that are obvious and familiar : thus many of the moſt common and curſory words have been inſerted 
with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the autborities, I forbore to copy thoſe which I thought likely to occur 
whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable that, in reviewing my collection, | found the word Sea unexempliſied. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eafy from confidence; the mind, afraid 
of greatneſs, and diſdainful of littlenefs, hafſtrtty withdraws herſelf from painful ſearches, and paſſes with ſcornful rapidity over 
taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too ſecure for caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in 
a plain path, and ſometimes diſtracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different intentions. 


A large work is difficult becauſe it is large, even though all its parts might ſingly be performed with facility ;. where there 
are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, in the proportion only which it bears to the 


whole; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the dome of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and poliſhed like the 
diamond of a ring. Py | | 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but have ſome degree of 
parental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who have been perſuaded to think well of my deſign, will require 
that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe alterations whick-time and chance have hitherto been ſuffered to make 
in it without oppoſition. With this conſequence 1 will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that 
I have indulged expectation which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify. When we ſee men grow old and die at a certain 
time one after another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promiſes to prolong life to a thouſand years ; and 
with equal juſtice may the lexicographer be derided, who being able to produce no example of a nation that has preſcrved 
their words and phraſes from mutability, ſhall imagine that his dictionary can embalm bis language, and ſecure it from cur-— 
. and decay, that it is in his power to change ſublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity and 
affectation. | 

With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to retain fugitives, 
and repulſe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain ; ſounds are too volatile and ſubtile for legal 
reſtraints ; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are equally the undertakings of pride, unwilling to meaſure its defires by 
its ſtrength. The French language has viſibly changed under the inſpection of the academy; the ſtyle of Amelot's tranſlation of 


father Paul is obſerved by Le Courayer to be un pen paſſe; and no /talian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is 
not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. | 


Total and ſadden transformations of a language ſeldom happen; conqueſts and migrations are now. very. rare: but there 
are other cauſes of change, which, though flow in their operation, and inviſible in their progreſs, are perhaps as much 
ſuperiour to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or intumeſcence of the tide. Commerce, however neceſſary, 

owever lucrative, as it depraves the manners, corrupts the language; they that have frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, 
to whom they endeavour to accommodate themſelves, muſt in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves 
the traffickers on the Mediterranean and Indian coaſts. This will not always be confined to the exchange, the ware- 


houſe, or the port, but will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be. at laſt: incorporeted with 
the current ſpeech. | . 


There are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. 'The language moft likely to continue long without alteration, would 
be that of a nation raiſed a little, and bur a little, above barbarity, ſecluded from ſtrangers, and tokälly employed in pro- 
curing the conveniencies of. life; either without books, or, like ſome of the Mabometan countries, with very few: men 

us buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch words as common uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the 

notions by the ſame ſigns. But no ſuch conſtancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſub- 
o ination, where one part of the community is ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thoſe who 
ave much leiſure to think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas; and every increaſe of knowledge, whether real 
3 ew words, or combinations of words. When the mind is unchained from neceſſity, it will range 
che ag ow it is left at large in. the fields of ſpeculation, it will ſhift opinions z as any cuſtom is diſuſed, 
vertion' ws 9 5 OO periſh with it; as apy opinion grows popular, it will. innovate ſpeech. in. the ſame pro- 
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At by the cultivation of various ſeiences à language is amplified, - it will be more furniſhed with words defleAed from 

their original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the eccentrick virtue of a wild hero, and the 
phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copiouſneſs of ſpeech will give opportunities to capricious 
choice, by which ſome. words will be preferred, and others degraded ; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the uſe of new, 
or extend the fignification of known terms, The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical 
will become the current ſenſe : pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muſt at length comply with 
the tongue ; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, riſe into renown, who, not knowing the 
ariginal import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licentiouſneſs, confound diſtinction, and forget propriety. As po- 
liteneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions wil be conſidered as too groſs and vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and Cee 
remonious for the gay and airy ; new phraſes are therefore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame reaſons, be in time Gil. 
miſſed. Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the Eng/;b language, allows that new words muſt ſometimes be introduced, but 
propoſes that none ſhould be ſuffered to become obſolete, , But what makes a word obſolete, more than general agree- 
ment to forbear it? and how ſhall it Be continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of 
mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and ünpleaſing by unfamiliarity ? 

There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the world can. 
not be obviated A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtin from both, and they will always be mixed, where 
the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is ſkill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He tha: 
has long cultivated another language, will find its words and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haſte and ne- 
-gligence, refinement and affectation, will obtrude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. | 


The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into another, without 


impart ing ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive innovation; fingle words may enter 
by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame ; but new phraſeology changes much at once; it alters not 
the fingle ſtones of the building, but the order of the columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation 
of our ſtyle, which I, who can never wiſh to ſee dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Enxgliſb liberty will hinder cr 
deſtroy, let them, inſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to ſtop the licence of 
tranſlators, whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to procged, will reduce us to babble a dialect of France. 


If the changes that we fear be thus irrefiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the other inſurmount- 
able diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we palliate what we cannot cure. Le 
may be lengrhened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated : tongues, like governments, have a natural tendeacy 
to degeneration ; we have Jong preſerved our conſtitution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our language. 


In hope of giving longevity to thac which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this book, the labour 
of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philology, without a conteſt, to the 
nations of the continent. The chief glory of every pegple ariſes from its authors: whether I ſhall add any thing by my 
own writings. ro the reputation of Engliſh literature, mult be left to time: much of my life has been loſt under the prel- 


ſures of diſcaſe; much has been trifled away; and much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſling 


over me; but I ſhall not think my employment uſeleſs. or ignoble, if by my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diſtant ages, 
gain acceſs to the propagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the repo- 
ſitories of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and; to Boyle. 


- When I am animated by this wiſh, L look with pleaſure on my book, however defeQive, and deliver it to the world with 
the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become popular I have not promiſed to myſelf: 
a few wild blunders, and riſible abſurdities, from which no work of ſuch. multiplicity was ever free, may for a time furnih 
- folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in contempt ; but uſeful diligence will at laſt prevail, and there never can be want- 
ing ſome who diſtinguiſh deſert ; who will conſider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perfect, ſince while 
it is haftening to publication, ſome words are budding, and ſome falling away; that a whole life cannot be ſpent upon 
ſyntax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſufficient; that he, whoſe deſign includes whatever lan— 
guage can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand ; that a writer will ſometimes be hurried by eager- 
nels to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a taſk, which Scaliger compares to the labours of the anvil and 
the mine z that what is obvious is not always known, and what is known is not always preſent; that ſudden fits of inzd- 
vertency will ſurprize vigilance, ſlight avocations will ſeduce attention, and caſual. ecliples of the mind will darken, learn- 
ing; and that the. writer ſhall often in vain trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yeſterday he kucw 
with intuitive readineſs, and which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow. DT TN 


In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is, performed; and 
though no book was ever {pared out of tenderneſs to the author, and the world is little ſolicitous to know whence pro- 
ceeded the faults: of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curioſity to inform it, that the Zngl;/b Difionary was written 
with little aſſiſtance af the learned, and without any patronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or 


onder the ſhelter of academick bowers, but amidſt inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in ſorrow. It may 


repreſs the triumph of malignant criticiſm to obſerve, that if our language is not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in 
an attempt which no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, 
and comprized in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſuccefſlive ages, inadequate and deluſive; if the aggregated 'know- 
| ledge, and co-operationg diligence of the Italian academicians, did not ſecure them from the cenſure of Beni; if tbe embo- 
died criticks. of France, when fifty years had been {pent upon their work, were obliged to change its economy, and gite 
their ſecond edition another form, I may ſurely be contented without the praiſe of perfection, which, it. I could obtain, in this 
gloom of ſolitude, what would it avail me? 1 haye protracted my work till moſt of thoſe 'whom I wiſhed to pleaſe have 
Junk into the grave, and ſucceſs and miſcarriage are empty ſounds: I therefore diſmiſs it with, frigid tranquillity, having little 


to fear or hope from ceaſure or from praiſe. © + 11 TY ie 
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HOUGH the Britains or Welſs were the firſt poſſeſſors of this ifland, 
whoſe names are recorded, and are therefore in civil hiſtory always | 
conſidered as the predeceſſors of the preſent inhabitants; yet the deduction | 
of the Engliſs language, from the earlieſt times of which we have any 
knowledge to its preſent ſtate, requires no mention of them : for we have 
ſo few words which can, with any probability, be referred to Britiſh roots, | 
that we juſtly regard the Saxons and Welſs as nations totally diſtinct. It 
has been conjectured, that when the Saxons ſeized this country, they ſuffered 
the Britains to live among them in a ſtate of vaſſalage, employed in the 
culture of the ground, an other laborious and ignoble ſervices, But it r 
ſcarcely poſſible, that a nation, however depreſſed, ſhould have been mixed | 
with another in confiderable numbers without ſome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reaſon, be imagined, that thoſe, 
who were not ſheltered in the mountains, periſhed by the ſword. 
The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Eagliſb language is Gotbick or Teu- 
tonick : it is a dialect of that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Eurepe, except thoſe where the Sc/avonian is ſpoken, Of theſe 
languages Dr. Hickes has thus exhibited the genealogy. | 


. 
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Dutch, German. Ilandick, 
Friſick, * Norwegian, 
Engliſh. Swediſh, 
Daniſh. 


Of the Guthiel, the only monument remaining is a copy of the goſpels 


fornewhat murilated, which, from the filver with which the characters are 


adorned, is called the 8 It is now preſerved at Upſal, and having 
been twice publiſhed be 
iuſpection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whether the dition of this 
venerable manufcript be purely Gothic, has been doubted; it ſeems however 
to exhibit the moſt ancient dialect now to be found of the Teutonick race; 
and the Saxor, which is the origin of the preſent Eugliſb, was either derived 
from it, or both have deſcended from ſome common parent. 

What was the form of the Saxon language, when, about the year 450, 
they firſt eatered Britain, cannot now be known. They ſeem to have been 
a people without learning, and very probably without an alphabet; their 
ſpeech, therefore, having been always curſory and extemporaneous, muſt 
have been artleſs and unconnected, without any modes of tranſition or 
involution of clauſes; which abruptneſs and inconnection may be obſerved 
even in their later writings. This barbarity may be ſuppoſed to have 
continued during their wars with the Britains, which for a time left them 
no leiſure for fofter ſtudies; nor is there any reaſon for ſuppoſing it abated, 
till the year 570, when Auguſtine came from Rome to convert them to Chriſ- 
tianity. The Chriſtian reli 
of civility and learning ; they then became by degrees acquainted with the 
Romen language, and ſo gained, from time to time, ſome knowledge and 
elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preſſing all the ſentiments of a civiliſed people, as appears by king Alſfred's 
paraphraſe or imitation of Zoethius, and his ſhort preface, which 1 have 

as che firſt ſpecimen of ancient Englifs, | : . 


CAP. 
dene tive pe Loran of $: 


O u mee piþ Romana ice ze pin 
upahopon. mi heohæ cymaum. Revxora and Salle hica pznon 
hee. Romane ung abnzcon. and eall Iraha nice Þ ir berpux pam 
muntum 5 Sicthe vam ealonde in arpale zenehron. I ba zxztep bam ponep- 
ecenan cyni Deodruc penꝝ To bam ilcan puce. fe Peovpuc pæp Amu- 


fore, has been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the 


gion always implies or produces a certain degree 
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De ʒehet Romanum hip pheondreipe. Tpa Þ hi mopran heona ealdnibhra 
pynde beon. Ac he pa zehat opp de ypele zclærre. I pic pnaþe zeen- 
dode mid manegum mane. Þ pær To eatan oþpnum unafumedum yflum. Þ he 
lohannep þone pa pan her ofplean. Da pzp pum conpul. Þ pe hepetoha haxah. 
Boe ciur p#p baten. re pzp in bocchæprum J on ponuld peanum re-pubepi- 
erca. Se Ba onzear ba manizfealvan ypel pe re cyning Deoxpuc piþ bam 
pup cenandome 7 pib pam Romamcum pirum dyde. he ba gemunde Dana 
eþnepa ] þana ealdpuhra de m unden dam Lare num hæpdon heona ealdhla- 
on dum. Da ongan he rmeagan 5 leohmzan on bim reilpum hu he Þ nice 
bo unruht piran cymnxe apennan mibre. J on nyhe zelesppulpa and on 
nihrpirha anpald gebpuogan. Sende pa dixellice znentxepputu To pam Lapene 
To 4 þzp ir Lneca heah bun I heona cyneprol. pon bam 
e Larene pzp heona ealdhla pod cynne r. bæ don hine þzt he him to keona 
rxendome © To heona ealdruhtum zepꝑulcumede. Da Þ ongeat re pælh- 
neopa cyninꝝ Deodnic. Ya het he hine zebningan on cancenne h inne belu- 
can. Da hic Sa zelomp Þ re apyyn da pær on pa miceine neahaneryre becom. 
ba yer he rya micle ppiSop. on hir Mode zedpeped. ppa hir Mod æn ry don 
To pam ponuld pz bum unge pod pp. 5 he Va nanne rnhopne be innan pam 
cancenne ne zemunde. ac he ge peoll mpol of dune on þa pH. j hine artchehte 
| ryibe uonot. and opmod hine relpne pongan pe pan 5 pu fingende cpeþ. 
| „ 


DA hoð pe ic pnecca ʒeo luptbzplice on ic ceal nu heopiende rinxan 4 
mid pi unge nadum pondum geperTan. þeah ic zeo hpilum xecoplice unde. 
ac ic nu pepende v ende of zenatna ponda mir po. me ablendan bar un- 
ze cheo pan porruld rælpa. I me ha pole can ppa bhndne on hip, dunme hol. 
Da beneapodon ælce e lupcbenaerpe pa Va ic him æꝑne bert cpupode. a 
pendon hi me heona bæc to and me mid calle pnomzepican. To phon 
rceoldan la mine puend can bæx ic zeræliʒ mon pæne. hu nizx re beon 
Fe ræliʒ re Se on Ham e ræl bum Fuphpuman ne meg |» 
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PDA ic ba Fir leoþ cyæð Boerwp. zeommende apunzen hæpde. Ya com 
\Szp. an in to me heopencund Hirdom. J min mupnende (Nod mid hip 
yondum xexnetre. 7 po cpzþ. Pu ne eat bu re mon pe on minne peole 
pzne aped j ʒelæned c hponon punde bu mid pirrum ponuld prongum 
pur ppiþe ʒer penced. buron ic par Þ bu hæprr Yana pezpna xo hnaþe pon- 
Ziren Je ic be æn fealde. Da clipode re Jpbom 5 cpzþ. Le pirap nu 
apinʒe de ponuls ponga og mme peʒener Mode. pon bam xe rind ba mærxcan 
rcea ban. Lzraþ hine exe hyeohan to mmum lahum. Da code re Hir dom 
nean. cyæ b Boe ciuf. mum bneoppiendan xeþohre. 4 hit ppa mopolil bpzg 
bpeza upanzde. adnigzde pa minener Moder eazan. and hit han bhþum 
pondim. Parr hir oncneope hip for tenmodon. mid Jam 7 Ja Þ Vow 
yip bepende. da zecneop hut ppiþe ppeorele hir aʒne modon. Þ pz re ir- 
dom pe hit lange æn cyde 5 lænde. ac hit ongeat hip lane ryipbe toronenne 
ryide cobocenne mid dyrna hondum. J hine pa fhan hu Þ ge punde. 
a andrpynde re Pirdom him I pave. Þ hip zmznan hæpdon hine ppa co- 
Tonenne. þzn þzn hi ceohho don Þ hi/hine eallne habban Fceoldon. ac hi ze- 
ade ſuað monteald dyriz on 'þxpe fohchupunga. J on- pam zilpe butan 
heona bpelc ex to hyne bore zecipne: 


This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen of the Saxon in its higheſt | 
ſtate of purity, for here are ſcarcely any words borrowed from the Roman 

dialects. | "$4 SRD 
| 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age is not certainly khowh, 
but it was probably written between the time of Alfred and that of the 
Normen conqueſt, and therefore may properly be inſerted Here. | 

Tranſlations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a language, and leaſt of all 
thoſe in which a ſcrupulous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
cauſe they retain the phraſcology and ſtructure of the original tongue; yet 
they have often this convenience, that the ſame book, being tranſlated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the gradations of change, and 
bringing one age into compariſon with another. For this purpoſe I have 
placed the Saxon verſion and that of Wielliſe, written about the year 1380, | 
in oppaſite columns, becauſe the convenience of. eaſy collation ſeems greater 


be y 
VoI. 4 


ur um 
— þenh he on pam Anpmagican zeopolan Juſthpunode. | 


than thut of regular chronology. 


| #% Luc. 


* 
=- * 
o 


L U C A, Cay, J. bh . 


FE yd odlice manexa pohdon pafu þinxa ace ze · endebyndan he 
Ton ur zepyllede ynd. 


2. Spa uf berzbrun pa de hit of ffym de ze rapon. and þzne ppnece 


pe na pznon. 3 : | 
. Me xeþubre ber- idee nom gnuma] zeonnlice eallum. [mid] ende - 
byndnerre pan de. pu Je pelupra Theophil. 

4. Dær pu oncnape papa ponta 
eanc ;- | X 

1 On Penoder daqum ludea — pær rum race on naman Zacha- 
nur. of Abian tune. 7 hir pi pzp of Ranonef. dohrnum. and hyne nama 
x Elnaberh . 


9 "i 8oShce hi pznon butu nihzpre beponan Lode. xangende on eallum 
- 2 ſr - 


pam remple ler p. 


= 
= . 
* . 
* . 
- 
= 


Os 


p< pe: . 


bebodum ij nihcpipnerpum buran pnohre ;. - 
7. And be n2z>on nan beann. on bam de Elnabech yer unbenende. 5 
hy on hjna daʒum butu god - eodun .. 
8. Soduce per ze yonden pa Zachafuar hyr pacendhadep bneac on hir 
ze pfuxler endebyndne re bepohan Code. 
9. AÆpreꝑ zepunan þzx racepdhader hlorep. he eode Þ he hir o 
Terre. Ya he on Bode rempe leode. 
5 10. Gall penod bær folcep pær ute gebiddende on pæne opfhunze cimap 
Fe. 1. Da ætcypde hun Druhtner engel pranvente on pep peopode ppicnan 
healpe. 


12. Da peand Zachamap zedne ed Þ gereonde 5 him exe onhnear : 
- 1, Da cped re engel him to. Ne on>nx> pu Je Zachapuap, ponþam 
pin ben io xehyned. 5 pin pip Elzaberh pe punu cen. and bu gempe hyp 
naman lohannef. . ; a 
14. 7 he by þe to ze pean co blirre. 5 manega on by acenne dne fe 
ze paʒaiað . | r 5 
13. Soclice he by mzne heponan Dnihrre. and he ne druncd pin ne 
beon. 1 he bid xepylled on halqum Lare. bonne yr og hir modon inno de. 
15. And maneza Irnahela be anna he xecyn's to Dnuhtne hyna Trobe. 


17. And he ze copopan him on zarxe J Elap mihre. Þ he pædena 
heoftan co hyna beannum xecypne. I unge leappulle to ihr irna gleapr- 
cype. Dpihrne ulppemed polc zegeanpian- £ 

's. Da cpxV Zachapiap vo pam enxele. Ppanun pat ic bir. ic eom nu 


eald. and nur pig on hype dagum ponBeode *. 


19. Da andrpanode him re engel. Ic com Pabniel. ic 1 
Lowe. and Ic £OMm a rend pid pe Trnecan. Y þe pir ht gg re ponan 


20 And ny bu birt puprzende. I bu ppnecan ne mihr oN þone dæx pe 
þar pin ʒeyun dag. fo ham pu mmum podum ne zelypderv. ba beoð on 

yna ciman ge pyllede N g 
2 And ꝙ polc per Zachapuam gze-anbitizende. and pundnodon Þ he on 


22 Da he ux-eode ne mihre he him xo- 

m temple 

nhpunede : | 

a; 2 yz zepopven pa hip penunga dazap zeryllede pæhon. he peſide 
TO w ure = 0 2 l 9 

24 Sodhice zfren dagum Elizaberh hir pi geeacnode. and beo bedilude 
hrs p'g monþap. J chr. 7 

25 80 dlice me Druhren. zedyde pur. on pam dagum pe he zereah minne 
horp becpux mannum apyphan . | 


pnecan. J hz oncneopon Þ he on 
rume ʒeriht de Zereah. J he pzp biemende hy. j dumb 


2 Seduce on pam Tyxram monde pzp arend Trabpuel re engel am 
-Dpartne on Lahlea ceaf che. þzne hama ꝓ 7 T 1 e fha 


To be ye ddudne gzmnan anum pene _ þzp nama pær lopep. of Dauider 


Hue. I bene pzmnad nama pay Mapa f- * 
b. cpzd re enfel inganzende. Pal yer bu mid xype zepylled. Dnihden 
e. Su eat zeblerpud on pipum |: 


| 9 P peagð heo on hi rphæce ze dne ed. and pohre hyæt reo ne xinꝝ 
pee. | 55 | | 


® 


Trove ZemetrertT | 

31 SoJhce nu. bu on innode ge- eacnarx. and runu cenrr. and hir caman 
Pælend zenemnefc. OE ; 

32 Se bid mzne. I her heb rran runu zenemoed. and him IN Dnihren 


rob by tæden Dauider perl. 


RE ad he qicya3 on ecnerpe/on lacober hure. I hir pucep ende ne 
34 Da cpx8 Mania To bam enzle. hu ze y bir. ton ham ic pene ne 
oncna pe. | 


35 Da andppapode byne re enxel. 8e halxa Hart en pe decym'3. J br 
heahrran mint be openyceadaF. and ponbam p ha Sb Fs 
bid. bid Loder runu enemne d. l uze pe of * acęnne d 


35 Nes da. Elizaberh pin mage nu on hyne lde . | 
- oats ir hbyne pyxra. reo ir Sm fl fr Ine yl  geacnode | _ er 


de FEQEmned, 
37 —— 1 XIC e Lode unmthrelic 9 
3s De cg Wann. Pen ix Pruhrner Þinea. zeyunde me æpren 

Kar re engel byne grham-Zzepact .. n SER pom 
4 - . | 2 ' 5 FP 39 So lic 


rodpærtcnerre. of bam de pu zelzped 


| 


ne 


e ba cpr ye fel. Ne odnad þu de b:. pothce hu Fyre mid! 
| ; | | 5 


THE HISTORY OP THE 


"Y 
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. L U K, Cuar, 1. 


— 


p 
| oy the dayes of Froude kyng of Judee ther was a preſt Zacarye by name: 
of the ſort of Abia, and his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God: goynge in alle the maundementis 
and juſtifyingis of the Lord withouten playnt. 

3 And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was bareyn and bothe weren 
of greet age in her dayes. RES 

4 And it befel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do the office of preſthod 
in the ordir of his courſe to fore God. 

5 Aftir the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente forth by lot and entride 
into the temple to encenſen. 

6 And at the multitude of the puple was without ſorth and preyede 
in the our of encenſying. 

7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him: and ſtood on the right 
half of the auter of encenſe. | | 

8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed : and drede fel upon him. 

9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede thou not: for thy 
preier is herd, and Elizabeth thi wif ſchal bere to thee a fone : and his- 
name ſchal be clepid Jon. ; 

10 And joye and gladyng ſchal be to thee : and manye ſchulen have 
joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he ſchal be great hifore the Lord: and he ſchal not drinke wyn 
ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be fulfild with the holy goſt yit of his modir wombe. 

12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children of Iſrael to her Lord 
Gad. i 5 

13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpiryte and vertu of Helye : and he 


ſchal turne the hertis of the fadris to the ſonis, and men out of heleeve: to 


the prudence of juſt men, to make redy a perfyt puple to the Lord. 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aunyel: wherof ſchal Y wyte this? for 
Y am old: and my wyf hath gon fer in hir dayes. 

15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, for Y am Gahriel that 
ſtonde nygh bifore God, and Y am ſent to thee to ſpeke and to evan- 
geliſe to thee theſe thingis, and lo thou ſchalt be doumbe. 

16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, till into the day in which theſe 
thingis ſchulen de don, for thou haſt not beleved to my wordis, whiche 
ſchulen be fulfild in her tyme. 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and thei wondriden that he 
taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to hem: and thei knewen 
that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun in the temple, and he hekenide to hem: and 
he dwellide ſtille doumbe. x i — * 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his office weren fulfillid: he 


wente into his hous., | 


20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif conſeyvede and hidde hir fyve 
monethis and ſeyde. 
21 For , the Lord dide to me in the dayes in whiche he biheld to 
take awey my reproof among men. ©; ND | 
22 But in the fixte monethe the aungel Gabriel was ſent from God: into 
a cytee of Galilee whos name was Nazareth, 2 
23 To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name was Joſeph of the hous 
of Dauith, and the name of the maydun was Marye. ; 
24 And the aungel entride to hir, and fayde, heil ful of grace the Lord 
be with thee : bleſſid be thou among wymmen. 
25 And whanne ſche hadde, herd: ſche was troublid in his word, and 
thoughte what manner ſalutacioun this was. 
26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not thou Marye : for thou hal! 
founden grace anentis God, | | | | 
27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and ſchalt bere a ſone : and thou 
ſchalt clepe his name Iheſus. 
28 This ſtrall be grct : and he ſchal be clepid the ſone of higheſte, and 
the Lord God ſchal geve to him the ſecte of Dauith his fadir. 
29 And he ſchal regne in the hods of Jacob withouten ende, and of his 
rewme ſchal be noon ende. | CEN | 
30 And Marye ſeyde to the au 
don ? for Y way bo) man. . . 
31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, the holy Goſt ſchal came 
fro above into thee: and the vertu bf the higheſte ſchal over ſchadowe thee: 
and therfore that holy. thing that ſchal be borun of thee: {chal be clepide 
the ſone of God. | ts Ent ny 
32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath conſeyved a ſone in 
hir celde, and this monethe is the ſixte to kir that is clepid bareyn. 
33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſyble anentis God. 
34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the Lord: be it doon te 
me aftir thi word; and the aungel departide fro hir. „ 


on what maner ſchal this thing be 


35 Aud 


"Tr: A 


WE c..am Drubroe ger 
* - * Da cyæ d 5 


ENGLISH 


Zacharuap hure. zherre Elizaberh !- 
2 —— — þs Elnaber xebynde Mapuan gnhe vinge. Ja xe pa- 
3 $ c ib on bype imo de. and pa pean's Elzabech hahzum ILafre 
plied. R 
1 beo d mỹoelne prefne. and cpx$, Du eant berpux pifur 
— and zeblex f ud if binef innoJep PT Tm. T . 
S 43 5 bpanum H me pr. muier Dnihtner modo co me cume :. 


A « Znetinge ren on minum eopum xzeponden pap. pa 
N cid on mium 1nnoþe. 


4s Nod esdeg hd ehe pu pe ze HyFRe N. Þ fulrnemede fyn pa ping pe 


nd. h + 
ana. On rapel mænrað Dnihren. 
47 j mm gar ʒeblir rude on Code minum Pælende. 


48 Fonbam pe be zeneah hip pinene ead- modne frre. poSlice he onun- pon 


1 me eadite recꝝ⸗ð ealle cheohefrfa. 


49 Fon bam þe me mycele ping dyde re Se mihrrg ir. I hir nama iT halrg. 


81 Be ponhre mzzne on hip eapme.. he codæ lde ha open-modan on mode 
byra beopran. i 

52 Pe apeanp ba fucan of rexle. and ha ea - modan vpabox. ö 

33 Pingruʒe nde he mid godum ʒe lde. j oepmode Adele pole x. 


84 Be aer lynahel hir mb. I xemunte tur mild-heopxnerre. 
56 Spa be rphec to unum pærdenum. Abnahame and hip ræde on a 


' peonuld '- P 


" $56 So dhe (Mania yunude mid hyne ppylce þpy mon ðar. I zepende pa 
To byne hure | | 


$7 Da yær zepylled Gluabe che cenming-rid. and heo runu cende. 


3s 5 hne nehchebupap 5 byne cudan Þ gehyndon. Þ Dpihren hir muld- | 
bdeop terre mid byne mznrude j hog mid ly ne birrodon . f | 


59 Da on pam ehreoVan bzxe hig comon Þ ald ymbrn Jan. and nemdon 
hine yy rædei naman Zachamuam [-, ; 


60 Da andy panode lux modon. Ne re rode. ac he bis lohanner ge- 
nemne d | 


61 Da cpzdon u xo hyne Nip nan on þnne mæꝝðe þyrpum naman x6- 
nemaed !. x | 


3. =_ 62 Da bicnodon i xo hir rden. hyæt he yolde hyne ʒe nemnedne beon : 


63 Pa pnar be zebedenum pex-bneve. lohanner hir nama. da pundno- 
don brgealle |» 


64 Da pean rona hir mud j hir unge ʒeopenod. 5 he HEC. Dnubren 
blecrxende *+ | 
65 Da peanð exe zeponden open ealle hyna nehchebunap. and open ealle 
ludes munt-land pznon pa pond xe pivmenrode. 

66 J ealle pa de bir zebypdch. on hyna. heoptan perrun I cpædon. 
Penrv Sv hper byð ber cnapa. picodlice Dpihrner band pær mid him 


67 And Zachamar hip pæden pær mid halegum Barre zepylled. 5 be 
pceʒode and che. | 


68 Leblerrud ry Drubren Irnahela Trod. m be he xeneopude. 1 h 
polcep alyredae fre dyde | K . n 


69 And he up hæle hopn apzpde on Dauider hure hip enihrer. 


70 Spa he rphæc þunh hir halegna preegena muY. ha Ye op poplder 
thym de rphæcon. | 


Pl, alyrde ur of unum feondum. and of ealna pana handa þe ur 
re don. ü 

72 Mild-heontnerre ro pypcenne mid unum pædenum. I xemunan hyp 
halezan cySnerre. 7 


73 Pyne uy ro rylle nne bone að pe he unum pæden Abnahame x pop. 
74 Der pe buraa exe. of une eonda handa alyrede. him peopian. 


75 On halrgnerre beronan him eallum upum da um TA 
76 Kad þucnapa bipt þzp hehrtan pireza ʒenemned. bu gert beponan 
Dnibrner anryne. hip, pezap zeanpun. | ; | 

77 To ryllene hip folce hzle ze pr on hyna pynna pony nere. 
1 Hanh inn var une Bode mild-heoprneppe. on — qe neorude 
of e up-rypunzente - 5 4 CART, 
79 Onlyhran pam þe on þypcpum J on dea der rceade V. c 
do qeneccenne oy 1 tb = Nig Lane wy Wer 


0 SoFhce re cnapa peox. 5 pær on xapre xeptnanxod. on per- 
reaum oF pone day hyr „er Prank, 3. Sy 2 * F N 


* 


0 g. Hhee on pam daz um apap (aqua + pente on muntland mid orte. 
en lude one cee, 


go 5 hir mil>-beoprener of cneone re on cneonepre hine ondpzdendum Rd 
% 


35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente with haſte into the 
mountaynes into a citee of Judlee, 


36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye and grette Elizabeth, 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the falutacioun of Marye the 
young childe in hir wombe gladide, and Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy 
Goſt. 


38 And cryede with a gret voice and ſeyde, bleſſid be thou among 
wymmen, and bleſſid be the fruyt of thy wombe. 


39 And whereof is this thing to me, that the modir of my Lord come 
ro me ? | | 


40 For lo as the vois of thi ſalutacioun was maad in myn ecris: the 
yong child gladide in joye in my wombe. G 

41 And bleſſid be thou that haſt beleeved : for thilke thingis that ben 
ſeid of the Lord to thee ſchulen be parfytly don. 

41 And Marye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth the Lord. 

43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God myn helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekeneſſe of his hand-mayden : for lo 
for this alle generatiouns ſchulen ſeye that I am bleſſid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete thingis, and his name 
is holy, ; 

46 And his merſy is fro kyndrede into kyndredis to men that dreden 
him. 


47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride proude men with the 
thoughte of his herte. 


48 He ſette doun myghty men fro ſeete and enhaunſide meke men. | 
49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, and he has left riche men 


voide, 


50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took up Iſrael his child. 


51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abraham, and to his ſeed into 
worldis. 


52 And Marye dwellide wich hir as it were thre monethis and turned 
again into his hous. 


53 But the tyme of beringe child was fulfilli4 to Elizabeth, and (che 


bar a ſon. | | 
54 And the neyghbouris and coſyns of hir herden that the Lord hadde 
magnyfied his mercy with hir, and thei thankiden him. 


55 And it was doon in the eightithe day thei camen to circumſide the 
child, and thei clepiden him Zacarye by the name of his fadir. | 


56 And his modir anſweride and ſeide, nay ; but he ſchal be clepid Jon, 


- 


57 And thei ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi kyudrede that is clepid 


this name. 


58 And thei bikenyden to his fadir, what he wolde that he were clepid. 
59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot ſcyinge, Jon 4s his name, and alle 
men wondriden. ; 


F bop ret annoon his mouth was openyd and his tunge, and he ſpak and 
ec ce . 


61 And drede was maad on all hir neiphbouris, and all the wordis weren 
pupliſchid on alle the mounteynes ef Judce. ' 


62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her herte, and ſeiden what 
manner child ſchal this be, for the hond of the Lord was with him. 


63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the holy Goſt, and profe- 
ciede and ſeide, | 


64 Bleſſid be the Lord God of Iltacl, for he hes viſitid and maad redemp- 


cioun of his puple. | 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in the hous of Dauith his 
his child. © LE a 

66 As he ſpak by the mouth of kiſe holy prophetis that weren fro the 
world, | 


67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of alle mem that hatiden us. 


68 To do merſy with oure fadris, and to have mynde of his holy teſta- 
ment, — 0 Ah. = 
69 The great ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham our fadir, | 
70 To geve himſelf to us, that we without drede delyvered fro the Lond 


of our enemyes ſerve to him, 

71 In holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, in alle our dayes. 

72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of the higheſte, for thou 
ſchalt go before the face of the Lord to make redy hiſe weyes. 


73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into remiſſioun of her ſynnes. 
74 By the inwatdeneſs of the merſy of cure God, in the which he 
ſpringyng up fro on high hath viſited us. 7 2 
75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derkneſſis, and in ſchade wre 
of deeth, to dreſſe our feet into the weye of pees; a 


76 And the child wexide, and was conſortid in 


| . and * | 4 7 2 
placis till to the day of his ſchewing to Yſrael. * 8888 1 


* 


* 


contain apparently the rudiments of our 


Kees ond. 
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RHE HISTORY: OF THE 


rhy mc, and conſequently muſt have depended 
upon the quantity of their ſyllables; but 
they began in time to imitate their neighbours, 
and cloſe their verſes with correſpondent 
ſounds. 6, 

The two paſſages, which I have ſelected, 


Alle quike pibre. 
Ne no king ppich N 


| B lyrick meaſures, and the writers may 


A pens 5 ec 2 lone. | 4 
Ic ealdi —— Janne c de de, 
M pre oghre co bi moge. 

de Þ hine pelue uonger, 


1 
* 8 


Nip no louend r pich ir urr, 


Peacne I ede j all Yar if, 
Biloken 2 hir honde. 
Be de al Þ hip pille , 
On pea and ec on londe. | 
Be ir ond alburen onde, 


| En ves 5 dom come ro hip dune, 
Pe mai bim pone adneden. ; | | 
Punzen I Sunpe here j chele, | 
ecde and all unhel de. 


Of the Sexen poetry ſome ſpecimen is ne. Eupuch man mid Þ he hauen, | © race rho or ole, 
ceſſary, though our ignorance of the laws of Mai bexgen hevequche. | — den habbe d terre 
their nietre and the quantities of their ſyl- Se ve leyre * ve moge, And pume den bahbed mone. 
haps impoſſible, to recover, excludes us from Pevene bis Þ : Expren Þ he ppanc rome. 
that pleaſure which the old bards undoubt- | n * dennen, 83 Ne xrel den bi baed ne pia, 
edly gave to their contemporaries. | | Bie d Hiep tne on bur hhre. 25 Ne oben kenner eve. 
The firſt poetry of the Saron was without | pe pot hper denche and hpet dop, Lod one pel bi echer hr, 


And blipce and eche neyxe. 
Ne ral dan br pcere ne ꝓchud, 
Ne poder pele none. 
Ac i menzþe Þ men ur hihat, 
All yall ben zod one. 
© Ne ma no mengþe bi ppo muchel, 


8 po ix zodep irih de. 
r poþ pune and bthr, 


thre. 


| nd dai bure nihre. 

juſtly conſidered as the geauine anceſtors And ende alburen ende. $ | | De HT iN te, 
of the Engliſh poets. | 0 — A 3 5 , Kad nerve buen ¶ pinche. 
De mai him rome adneden, Be i buven up and bine den, Se Þ mat and nele Yeven cotne, 

Der he Yanae one bidde ne mugen, | Biuenen and ec bihind. | done hi rel uon Fᷓenche. 

Von Þþ bihimpeð ilome. | Se man Þ ʒoder pille veV, Den ir blirce buten vpeze, 
Pæ F pi Þ bre and bore Pie E ar Bu uinde. { " And Ip bucen den de. f 
And ber biuonen dome. Sche pune he hend, Dex evne pullen pume Ven, 
Dea ð com on dir midelapd - And por eche dede. BliSe ht bie and ea de. 
Dun Der depler onde, Þe Junh rd eher 1Vanc, Den ir ʒeuge e buten ede, 
And renne and rorʒe and i pinc, Wai hpat: el up co pede And elde buren unhel be. 
On re and on londe. Se man neue nele don xod, Nip dcn ponge ne pop non, 
le am elden Janne ic pep, Ne neue zod lip leden. | y Ne non umpelge. 


Den me rel dpuhren en, 
8 c he ix mid ip fe: 
he SIS pel al bien, 
4 manner blirce. 
To 


«4 


U me o uam ctulde. ; | Dunh ded com on dir mideland, ane blirce up bruog xodg 
Per \ 4 euele xede, Kab oðen umrel8e. Der hne ð buten ende. 
Bure zod him by milde. Ne mai non * bir 1þenche, 87 lch — — aug unbinx, 

Ne no vunxe telle. . * 
hs hiy my er 7 Bu — 2 and hu uele, Enipe geue up lede F pich hp, 
Bi pon tum elde e man | Bie d inne helle. FA And habbe x pichne ende. 

Dep pile he bie ð ahue, ; | Louie Lod mid une heave. Der pe moten d ide cumen, 
c And mid all une mihde. Danne pe henne pende. 


k 


About the year 1150, the garen began to take a form in which the be- Ion pe Cunep æuheũ pile. I clepeden ir renpeque. pa he pnecce men ne 


ginning of the preſent Zi may, be plainly diſcovered ; this change ſeems 
not to have been the effe&t of the Norwan conqueſt, for very few- French 
words are found to have been introduced in the firſt hundred years after it; 
the language myſt therefore have been. altered by cauſes like thoſe which, 
notwithſtanding the care of writers and ſocieties inſtituted to obviate them, 
are even pow daily making innovations in every living language. I have 
exhibited a ſpecimen of the language of this age from the year 1135 to 
1140 of the Saxen chronicle, of which the latter part was apparently writ- 
ten near the time to which it relates. ö 


Di xæne wh kin Srephne open pz ro Nonmandi. I ben per unden- 
228 Fon ði Þ hi penden Þ he peulde ben alr uit alre be com per. I pon 
hadde ex hir tnegan. ac he co deld it 5 pcarened pochce. Micel hadde 
Henni king za dened gold 5 pyluen. and na ʒod ne dide me pen hir faule ban 
F- Da be king Stephne. ro Cnzla-land com pa macod he hip Jade nin æc 
pan he nam pe biſrcop Roxen of Scher- benni. I Xlexanden 

scar of. Linco I te Lancelen Rogen hie neuer. I dide alle in ppup un. 
Til bi japen up hene capeleyg. Da pe ruiker undenzzron Þ he milde man 
IJ rorre Jad. 71 2a juptipe nc tide. pa diven bi alle punden. P. 
en him manned maked and der puonen. ac hi nan cnheude ne heœolden. 


alle he pzpon pon · ryonen. I hene tncoBep.pontonen. po æunie pice man 


ur carcler makede and agener bim heolden. and pylden be land pull of 
captlex. PI ruencten pu; 2 phecce men of. be land mid carrel- pconcer. 
1 þs capxlep panen maked. pa pylden hi mid deoulep and yuele men. Da 
amen hy pa men pe bi penden P am zod bepden. bade be nihtef and be 
deer. canimen | 

J pined hem yntellenvhce pimag. pon ne pæhen naue nan mantynr 
ned alrehœ Ron. Me henged vp be pe ag and — E * 
rmoke. R pe puinber. oden bi be heped. I hengen byntzer on 
en ger. We de cnox ccd Spenser aburon bene haucd. J uuhy den xo 
Vit gde ro hapacy. Bi diden heom 19 quand ehe ban nadner 5 'nakep 
I dpapen heom pa. Ea * . in — 

un . 12 aner 
mne. pnenꝝde pe man bæg inne. mY Wee oe mer 15 at, Bug 
þ= cape E non log 3 fu. Þ panon fachentezer Þ cha ofen. þne men 
adden ongh To bxnon onne.. & par ppa maced Þ ip frned co an beom. 
I viden an reænp men aburon ba manner þpore 3 hr Je p he ne mihre 
nopidenpander ne ren. ne hen. ne plepen. oc benon al Þ men. Wan 
Þupen bi dnapen mid hungen. ] ne canne. 5 ne mai xellen alle pe punder. 
alle pe piner p by duden ynecce men on hip land. 5 Þ lapreve 
wie Secphae pay king. I auge iT Va uucpre and uveppe., Bi læidengæilder 


W © 


I men. and diden heom 1m prun eren gold and ryluen. 


ur- + | ET 480d her ob monec IT ge man. 


ba x1x. pintne | 


hadden nan mone To en. pa pzucden hi and bnendon alle be cuncr. 5 
pel hu mihxer papen all abaiy pane reculderv bu neune pmden man in ture 
prezende. ne land ciled. Da pap conn dæne. 5 flec. I cære. 5 burene, 
ron nan ne pep © he land. Unecee men peunuen of hungan. rune jeden 
on ælmer pe papen rum pile puce men. rum Fugen uT of lande. Wer 
neue 327 mane. pacccebed. on land. ne neue heYen men penre ne diden 
pan hi viden. pon ouen piVoa ne. pop-banen hi nouYen dice. ne cynce- nd. 
oc nam al he ud Þ han inne par. I benden y den pe cynce I aircyzdene, 
Ne hi ne gap-banen biycapep land ne abborep. ne ppcoprep. ac Hæueden 
munecep. I clenekep. J Zunic man oven be ouen myhre. Ei tpa men 
oden pe coman fudend To an gun. al pe xunpcipe plugen pon heom. 
penden P bi pznon hæuenef. De bircoper I lepe> men beom cunrede 
zune, oc par heom nahe pan of. fon hi pznon all pon-cunræd J pon- 
puonen 7 fonlonen. War pe me tilede.. be cpYe ne bah nan conn. fon 
pe lande pap all fon · don mid pulce dædef hi ræden openlice Enie 
lep. 7 hir halechen. Swlc 5 mane panne pe cunnen ræin, pe polenden x15, 


pmene pon une Finnef. On al bi yucle time heotd Maprin abbot bir 


abbotrnuce xx. pinTen I halg n. 5 v1i11- dap. mid mice] punc. 
mun J we zefrrey al Þ hcom behoued. J heold mycel 

in che hup. and bod pc de he pnohte on pe 

penrep. J zaded m fru de and 

ne pæ mynr ce on u. 


J Faad 
cauced 
cine I fexxe han co lande 1 
IZT 1T nefen. and bnohte heom into þe 
Perner mærre- Dei mid micel pupepeape. Þ par 


anno ab incannatione Dom. xcxL. a combuntione loc XXIII 0d he pon 
co Rome 7 Nrn. pep piel undeh- fangen gram pe Pape Eugene. 7 bezer 
Thane pruui 


eier. an op alle he any, of pabbotnuce. j an ON of pe 
landep be hen To he cinceprean, If he leng morve liuen. alre he mice 
de dan og he hopper pycan. And he bezet in lander Þ nice men hep>:a 
mid chenghe. or Willem Maſduir be heold Rogngham be cartel he pan 
Lortingham 1 ExTuan. 7 orf Pe of Wairuile he pan Þypchogb. I Stanepq- 
1X rot. of Aldepingle e zen. And he makeve mance muneb er. 1 
Plantcede piniznd. I makede manic peonker. + yende he tun bete he b 
go ð ht luueden od and xove 
men. Nu pe pillen * del yar belamp on Stephane kinger mime. 
On. ur rune, be Judeuy og No- yic bokgon an Lrurven cild bepopen Ergen. 


and pine den him alle pe ilce ming p une D bren par pine d. and on lang- 


FRibz1 hun on node h engen po unt Drabrner luue. 4 Nen bymnie den him. 


Wenden Þ i feulde ben fon - holen. oc une Dnihvin arypede P he par halt 


mantyn.. J To muneker him namen. J bebypued bim hegilice. in de 

mynrTne. J he maker þun une Dnihrin Pundenlice and manipældlice 

minaclep. J hacre he 1. Willem. | : : 
On þip xp com Dauid king of Scotland mid onmere rnd ro bir land 


pole Finnau Þi land. J hum com rogzacp Willelm cop! of Alban, 5 


. 
e 
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ENGLISH LANGU AG E. 


bexcht * | Znez men md pæu men ren | In cokaygne if mex and Þnnk. Der mf ſchepe no fwine no gore, 
ben Gray 4 . =% Trantend. J N ES of Wiþure carc how and ſwink. No non horwyls god wt wore. 
ber 1 1H i De met * OR fo.clere. ag 9 * fv. de. 
Cense . ne Tzcen Rovbent eon! or Ploucer che. To non ruſhn and lopper. a land if ful of © F 
_ On pf R mihre pon he pan ic pan. Pa *r I ſigge for ſoþ boute were. Nif per fei fie to uf « 
þe 122 * 4 n þepecnede pe runne J re d#1 aburon nonrtid dejer. ba men Der niſ lond on er be if pere. In clob in toune bed no houſe. 
Lot + hhteve candlep vo æcen bi. J par itt. kt. April. pznon Under he uen mf lond 1 wiſſe. Der ry\ dunnit flexe no hawle. 
eren Þ me oxpundped. Pen exren fond- Feonde Willem Apnce-bircop of Of ſo mochil 101 and bliſſe, No non vile worme no Ingwile. 
men puige of te king makede Teobal> Ænce - bircop. pe pap abbot in Der if mani ſwere fiyre. No non ſrorm rein no winde. 
1 2 rer rude micel uvenpe bexuyx pe king J Randolp Al if dat niſ ber no niyve. Der niſ man no woman blinde. 
pe Bec. Trepe — _ pod y he ne Jap him al Þ he cuYe axen him; alre he | Der nit barer noþer ſerif. Ok al if game 101 ane gle. 
_ if e One. oc phie mane iap heom be pznre hi pzpnon hum. De | Niſ per no deb ac euer hif. Wel if him pax per mai be. 
2 old Lacol avaner be king. I benam him al Þ he ahre ro hauen. J Der niſ lac of mex no clob. Der beþ e rwerſ grer and fine. 
hay : piden J bepztre him 5 hir bnoVSen Willelm de R... ane in pe Der niſ no man no woman wroþ. Of oile melk hont and wine. 
” _ 2 ral ut 7 fende eren Rodbent con] of Ploucer the. J Dex niſ ſerpent wolf no fox. Warir ſerup per co novfung. 
— han þivep mid micet pend. and fubren ryide on Landelmappe->z1 Dorf no capil. kowe no ox. Hor co fipt and ro-wavfling, 
- d. namen hum. pon hir men him puyken J pluzes. and i | 
pn 2 diden * . rs +; 5 — 5 792 par all | SANCTA MARGARETTA 
Enxle-lans peype> man ban æn her. and all yuel pzp in lande. Den eren X Oz ant yonge i preit ou oure fohef for do lexe. 
com be kinger Sohren Peopuer pe hepde ben Empeſuc on Alamame, J nu Denchex on god pat ytf'ow wit oure ſunneſ ro bete. 
. pzp cuntef fe in Rogou. 1 com to Lundene. j te Lundemrce polc hine Pere mai tellen ou. d wordel feire and ſwere. 
; polde cæcen 7 r ch. J fonler par micel - Den eren pe bipcop of De vie of one mean. wal horen Maregrere. 
Win- cer che Penſu. þe linger bn def Brephner . [Pac pid Rodbent cohl 7 pid. Pire fader waſ a parriac. af 1c ou rellen may. 
A þempepuce and f pon heom a Bar Þ be neune ma mid te king bir bpodch In auntioge wif echeſ 1 Ve falſe lay. 
| polde hal den. cunyede alle pe men pe mid him heolden. and ræde heom Þ Deve godeſ ave doumbe. he ſerved mitt and day. 
he yolde ijnen heom up Win-certne. 7 dide heom cumen Þiden. Da hi þzp So deven mony opere. bar finged weilawey. 
inne prnen be com pe kingep cuen .. . hine hEe NN e 7 bert heom. ꝓ pen Theodoſi us wal if nome. on crilt ne levede he noutt. 
pep inne micel hungzn. Da u ne lenz ne mubren polen. ba realy ti ur 5 Be levede on þe falſe godeſ. Yar yeren wid honden wroutt: 
pluzen. 5 hi punFen pan pd uten 5 Folecheden heom. and namen Rodbeſit Do pax child ſculde chriſtine ben. ic com. him well in boutt. 
IF of Fan and ledden hum co Roue-certcne. and diden bim þane E bed wen ix were 1bore. co debe ic were ibnoutt. 
| in ppup un. and re empeuce Fleh meo an myunftne. Ya feonden Ya pipe De moder waſ an 2 wif pax hire vo wyman bere. , 
* men bet pyx. be kingep prtcond j re conlep pneond. and rahxlede pua ꝶ me | Do pat child ibore wal. nolde ho tut furfare. 


Bo ſende i into aſye. wid meſſagerſ ful yare. 
To a nopuce pat hire wiſte. and ſcrrt hire do lore: 
Jer pponen and tneuVGep pz con en nougen pculde beruken oScn: De norice bac lire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 
aahr, pon be king him rden nam in — web þunhe pic De eitteþe wal maregrere. criſteſ may of heuene. 
ned. j dide him in ppupun, I eg ponep he let him ut FE? Wh ned co Taleſ ho ani cold ful feire ant ful cucne. 
e 


he alle hir cartler Wou ho poleden marcit dom. ſein Laurence ant ſeinxe Sceuene. 
In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon tongue, by a mixture of 
| the Norman, becomes apparent; yet it is not ſo much changed by the admix- 
E Ge peer fn Sena bs nar Tumens ue. < | © re of net words, which might be imputed to.commerco With the continent, 
bivleen pyd 14.8 babar bnobren hne into Oxen-pond. and iauen hinc 3 of ics own: forms and terminations; for which no reaſon can 
þe bunch. Da Je king par ute. ba bepde Þ rægen. and toc hip peond 5 EIS ee e . f ü 
rær hine in pe Tup. + me læt hine Dun on niht op pe cup mid naper. 5J : Hitherto the language uſed in this iland, bowever different in ſueceſſive : 
peal ur j rc ffleh j ede on gore rg Walng-pond, Dep. epren pce pende | time, may be called Soxon ; nor can it be expected, from the nature of things 
open æ. 5 hi of Nopimanty penden alle gna pe king xo the eonl og Angæu. | gradually changing, that any time can be aſſigned, when the Saxon may be 
pume hene banker J pume hene 22 ron he beræt heom til hi] ſaid to ceaſe, and the Engliſ to dommence. Nobert of Glouceſter, however # 
atauen up hene cartler. J hi nan helpe ne hæpden of be king. Da peſide | who is placed by the criticks in the thirteenth century, ſeems to have uſed a 
Sur race be kinzep pune to Fance. q nam pe pon 54 rupcen of Fance to | kind of intermediate diction, peither Saxon nor Engliſh; in his work therefore 
e pꝑpedde lixel. 7 be zode | we ſee the tranſition exhibited, and, as he is the firſt of our writers in rhyme, 
ce. fon he pap an yuel man. pon pane pe he.. . dive mane yuel þanne | of whom any large work remains, a more extenſtve quotation--is extracted. 
Zod. he neuede be landef I læide mic 1 7 on. he bnohte tip pi To | He writes apparently in the fame meaſure with the foregoing authour of St. 
Enxle-Jand,, I dde hine in the care reb, od umman pcz px. oc 1 which, poliſhed into greater exactneſs, appeared to our anceſtors 
ſo ſuitable to the genius of the Engiifs language, that it was continued in uſe 
pznd ded and hir moden belen. q xe eopl of Anxæu pe de d. 5 hir rune 1 * _ 
Ns be 7 8 5 Sk F 3 be Eby r L, 2 almoſt to the middle of the ſeventeenth century. 
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A. Brad LS 


To pe wnge con! Benny. I he toc he To pie. J al Perrou nnd line © Da Oe batayles of De nemarch, bat hii dude in pys londe 
rende he mid micel tæd inxo Ssxle- land. J pan caytler. I re kiox pende pat worſt were of alle opere, we mote abbe an honde. 
axener him mice] mane pens. he dy bene uten hi nohr. oc penden pe Worlt hit were. vor obere adde ſomwanne ydo,- 
Ence- if cop 5 we pipe men berpux heom. 5 makede Þ pahre Þ ce king r culde As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wulte hat lond perto. 
ben lauend 5 king pile he huede. J aten hi dæi pape Peapu king, J he helde Ac hii ne kept yt holde 0 e bote robby, and ſſende, 4 * 
hun pon aden j he him pon pune, and ib · j ræhxe culde ben berpyx heom + And deſtrue, & berne, & ſle, & ne couþe abbe non ende. 

on al Enle- land. Dip and de ode popuvanden per hi makeden ruonen And bote lute yt nas worþ, bey hii were overcome ylome: - 
To halden be king q re conl. and de bir cop. 5 xe. eonler. I pacemen alle. Da Vor myd ſſypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii come. 
pap pe conl undenpangen æt Win-certne and æc Lundene mid micel pupxycipe. ing Adelwolf of þys lond kyng was tuentj ger. 
and alle diden him man- ed. and ruonen pe pair co halden. and hir pand e Deneys come by * ryuor pan hii dude er. 
_ Tue god pa pua Þ neune pap hene. Da par de king prpengene panne or in Pe al our vorlt Fef of ys kynedom — 

æuent hen par. 5 ce cop! fende ouen 7. 1 4 role hum luuede. pon be Myd pre & þrytty ſſypuol men her prince hyder come, 


And at Souþhamtone aryuede, an hauene by Souþe. 
| Anoþer gret oft þulke tyme aryuede at Porteſmouþe. 
| pe kyng nuſte weþer kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 
e Denes adde be mayſtre. | al was ydo, - 
e 


And by Eſtangle and Lyndeſeye hii wende vor p atte laſte, 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of poetry ſeem to have * 
written, of which I have inſerted only ſhort fragments; the firſt is a rude 


attempt at the preſent meaſure of 2 ſyllables, and the ſecond. is a natural | | 
. Gloner, bring compaſed. in the ſums mature, | A2d carer diene be ano Bhs oh Me, 
r and barbarous it may ſeem, taught the way to the And deſtrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 
* peu. | W As | © þus al an ten zer pat lond hi broxte per doune, 
F UR m ſee bi weft ſpaynge. Doy per be iot and gret dure. So pat in pe te be zer of pe kyoge's croune; - 25 
If a ond thoxe cokaygne. Per niſ mer bore fruxe Al byſouþe hii come alond, and bet folc of Somerſete 
Den \1 * - . . , 0 1 f 
F- op Ina — - <a 2 niſ halle hace no bench, by | mop ACER ng | 25 of 3 17 6 oy 
' * ihche. | dT WaTir man irſto quench. 11 come an batayle, & pere, Gode's grace, 
L. pare 2 7 briye. | Beþ per no men * bas. | . were a binche, & he ond fole adde þe place, = 
a4 fair fer. eh and enok alſo;  - | nd more proweſſe | n rng my yuare,- * 
eb per in paradiſl. 'Choghch may hi go. . ruore gode lond men 12 Wa al 2 0 L 
relle and ure and grenerſ... Whar Per womp mep no me; 0 kyog was he boldore po, & agen hem pe more drou, - 
| DE ER 4 Aud ys foure godes ſones woxz vaſte y non, >. 
— | | . : bog 89 8 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


Edclbold and Adelbryxt, Edelred and Alfred, 
þys was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, 
And kyoges were al foure, & defeudede wel þys lond, 
An Deneys dude flame ynou, pat me volwel voad. 
Is ſyxtepe gere of þe kynge's kynedom 
In eldeite lone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 
And ys fader alſo god, and obere heye men al ſo, 
And wende axen þys Deneys, pat muche wo adde y do. 
Vor myd tuo hondred ſſypes & an alf at Temſe mouþ hii come, 
And Londone, and Kanterbury, and ober tounes nome, 
And lo vor h in to Soþereye, & flowe & barnde vaſte, 
re be kyng and ys fone hem mette atte laſte, 
re was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an browe. 
godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medeþ mowe. 
Heueden, (bat were of yſmyte,) & oper lymes alſo, 
Plete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar be batayle were yds. 
Wanne hat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou. 
Nys yt reuþe vorto hure, pat me fo volc ſlou? 
Ac our ſuete Louerd atte Jaſte ſſewede s ſuete grace, 
And ſ:nde pe Criſtyne Eoglyſſe men be mayſtrye in þe place, 
And pe he pene men of Denemarch byne he were echon. 
Nou nas B ʒut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 
pe kyog her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more drou, 
And teþexede wel & al ys lond, as hit agte, wel y nou, 
Scyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop po was, 
And Alcſton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche þys cas. 
kyng was wel he betere man poru her beyre red, 
uenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 
At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he zut lyþ pere. 
Hys tueye ſones he xef ys lond, as he byzet ham ere. 
Adelbold, the eldore, pe kynedom of Eftſex, - 
And ſuþþe Adelbryzt, Kent and Weſtſex. 
Eyxte hondred ger yt was and ſeuene and fyfty al ſo, 
After pat God — com, pat þys dede was ydo. 
Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
At pe vyfte zer Adelbold out of þys lyue nome. 
At Sſyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broþer Adelbrygt 
His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryxt. 
By ys daye be verde com of pe he bene men wel prout, 
And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyacheltre al out. 
And that lond folc of Harntefſyre her red po nome 
And of Barcſſyre, and foxte and be ſſrewen oucrcome, 
Adelbrygt was kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 
And of Weſtſex bote vyue, po he deyde ych wene. 


DELRED was after hym kynyx y mad in the place, 
Eyzhte hondred & ſeuene & ſyxty as in the ger of grace. 
pe vorſte er of ys kynedom pe Deneys þycke com, 
And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 
Mayttres hii adde of her ot, as yt were dukes, tueye, 
Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were beyc. - 
ln Eſt Angle hi: byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 
Myd her oft al be wynter, of the vorſt ere, 
pe oper zer hii dude hem vorþ, & ouer Homber come, 
And flowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 
þer was batayle ſtrong y nou, vor yſlawe was pere 
Oſryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye þat with hym were. 
po Homberlond was bus yſſend, hii wende & tounes nome, 
So hat atte laſte to. Eſtangle axen hym come. 
per hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde ſlowe, 
And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 
Seynt Edmond was þo her kyng, & po he ſeg pat deluol cas 
or me morþrede fo bat folc, & non amendement nas, 
e ches leuere to deye hymſulf, pat ſuch ſorwe to yſey. 
He dude hym vorb among hys fon, nolde he nothyg fle. 
Hu nome hym & ſourged bym, & ſuþþe naked hym bounde 
To'a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a wounde, 
pat p- arewe were on hym bo Þycce, pat no ſtede nas byleuede. 
Atte laſte hii martred hym, and ſmyte of ys heued. 
pe ſyxte zer of be crounement of Aldered the kyng 
A nywe oft com into þys lond, gret poru alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and ſlowe. . 
king and Alfred ys broþer nome men ynowe, 
ette hem, and a batayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 
7 was mony moder chyld, Fat fone lay ber doune. 
he batayle ylaſte vorte nyzt, and ber were aſla we 
Vyf dukes of Denemarch, ar hit wolde wyþ drawe, 
And mony þouſend of ober men, & po gonne hii to fle; 
Ac hii adde alle ybe affend, xyf be nygt madde y be. | 
2 batayles her after in pe ſulf zere 
Hi ſmyte, and at bobe pe he bene meſes were, 
pe kyng Adelred ſone bo pen wey of deþ nome, 
As yt vel, pe. vyfty ger of ys kynedom. _ 
At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef þat cas, 
ye gode Alfred, ys broþer, after hym kyog was. 
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RED, þys noble man, as in pe ger of grace he norm 
Eygte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue pe kyncdom. 


Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyſdom, 


pe pope Leon hym bleſſede, po he puder com, 


And pe kyuge's croune of hys lond, pat in þys lond gut ys : 
And he led bym to be Kyng, ar he kyag were ywys. | 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat per come, 

þat vorſt þus ylad was of þe pope of Rome, 

An ſuþþe oper after bym ot pe erchebyſlopes echon, 

So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas per non. 

In pe Souþ yde of Temele nyne batayles he nome 

Azen be Deneys pe vorſt zer of ys kynedom. 


Nye zer he Was pus in þys lond in batayle & in wo, 


An otte ſybe aboue was, and byne be oftor mo; a 

So longe, pat hym nere by leuede bote pre ſſyren in ys hond, 
Harnteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Soincrletc, of al ys loud. 

A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hyin nome 

And ys men were ywend auyſſep, Seyn Cutbert to hym com. 
« Ich am,” he ſeyde, ** Cutbert, to pe ycham ywend 

© To bryrge the gode Jade Fram God ycham yſend. 

«© Vor pat folc of þys lond to ſynne her wylle al eue, 

„ And Fut nolle herto her ſyanes byleue 

© horu me & ober halewen, hat in thys lond were ybore 

£ Than vor'zou byddeth God, wanne we beth hym byuore, 
Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on the loketh theruore, 
And thy poer the wole zyue azen, that thou aſt ney verlore. 
« And that thou ther of ſoth yſe, thou ſſalt abbe tokynynge. 
„Vor thym men, pat beth ago to day auyſſynge, 

„ In lepes & in coufles ſo muche vis hii ſſolde hym brynge, 
„That ech man wondry ſſal ot fo gret cacchynge. 

<< And the mor vor the harde vorſte, that the water yfrore hys, 
© That the more agen the kunde of vyſſynge yt ye. 

«© Of ſerue yt wel aßen God, and ylef me ys meſſager, 

„ And thou ſſall thy wylle abyde, as ycham ytold her.” 

As thys kyng herof awoc, and of thys ſyʒte thoxte, 


H ys yſſares come to hym, & ſo gret won of fyſs hym broxte, 


That wonder it was, & namelyche vor the weder was 'o colde, 
Tho lyuede the god man wel, that Seyn Cutbert adde ytold. 
la Deuenyſſyre per after aryuede of Deneys 

Thre and tuenty ſſypuol men, all agen the *& 

The kynge's brother of Denemarch duc of oft was. 

Oure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 

And ſmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc flowe, 

And eyxte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes to drowe, 
Tho kyng Alfred hurde thys, ys herte gladede tho, 

That lond folc to hym come lo thycke. ſo yt myxte go, 

Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſlyre therto, 

Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo, 

So that he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 

And a batayle at Edendone axen the Deneys nome. 

And flowe to grounde, & wonne the mayſtre of the velde. 
The kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to xelde 


To the kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oftages toke, 


Vorto wende out of ys lond, xyt he yt wolde loke 

And Fut therto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom. 

Kyng Gurmund, the hexte kyng, vorſt ther to come. 
Kyag Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ck ther were 
Thretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of that folc here 
Kyng Alfred hem huld wyth hym tuelf dawes as he hende, 
And ſuth he he gef hem large gyftes, and let hym wende. 
Hit, that nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe tho, 

And bygonde ſee in France dude wel muche wo. 

Zut the ſſrewen come axen, and muche wo here wroxte. 
Ac the kyng Alfred attg laſte to ſame hem euere broxte. 
Kyng Alfred was the wyſpſt kyng, that long was byuore.. 
Vor they me ſegge the lawes beth in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt noxt ſo hiis daye, vor they he in worre were, 
Lawes he made ryxtuollore, and ſtrengore than er were. 
Clerc he was god ynou, and gut, as me telleth me, 

He was more than ten zer old, ar he couthe ys abece, 

Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale xzyftes hym tok, 

Vor to byleue other ple, and loky on ys boke. 

So that by por elergye ys ryxt lawes he wonde, 

That neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 

Aud vor the worre * ſo muche of the luther Deneys, 
The men of thys ſulue lond were of the worſe peys. 

And robbede and flowe othere, theruor he byuonde, 

That ther were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 
And in ech toune of the hondred a tethynge were allo, 
And that ech man wythoute gret lond in tethynge were ydo, 
And that ech man knewe other that in tethynge were, 

And wuſte ſomdel of ber ſtat, zyf me thu vp hem bere. 

So ſtreyt he war, that they me ledde amydde weyes heye 
Seluer, that non man ne dorſte yt nyme, they he yt ſeye. 
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4 he rerde mony on, and mony ſtudes ywys. | 
4 Ab Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, that nywe munſtre ycluped ys, 

8 Hys lyf eygte and tuenty zer in ys kyaedom ylalle. 

72 * ys Jeth he wos ybured at Wyacheltre atte latte. 
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i a Hl: wrote, as he himſelf informs us, in the fourteenth 
= Sir 7 3 which compriſing a relation of many diſferent par- 
rturf, — nſequently required the uſe of many words and phraſes, may be 
9 wow ſoecified in this place, Of the following quotations, I have choſen 

* my — it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of European ſcience as 
.* k po y che Engliſh tongue; and the ſecond, becauſe it is valuable for the 


Wrce of thought and beauty of expreſſion, | 


* in many othere bezonde tilat, no man may ſee the ſterre 
| bar hana is dere the ſterre of the ſee, that is unmevable, and 
. is toward the Northe, that we clepen the lode ſterre. But men fee 
docher ſterre, the contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that is clept 
Mntartyk. And right as the ſchip men taken here avys here, and governe 
m be the lode terre, right fo don ſchip men bezonde the parties, be the 
rre of the Southe, the which ſterre apperethe not to us. And this ſterre, 
eis toward the Northe, that wee clepen the lode terre, ne apperethe not 
W hm. For whiche cauſe, men may wel perceyve, that the londe and the 
ben of rownde ſchapp and forme. For the partie of the firmament 
. -wcthe o contree, that ſchewethe not in another contree, And men 
„y well preven be experience and fotyle compaſſement of wytt, that zif a 
Wan fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde go to ſerchen the world, men 
chte go be ſchippe alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen. 
he whiche thing I prove thus, aſtre that I haye ſeyn, For I have been 
ad the parties of Braban, and beholden the Aſtrolabre, that the ſterre 
Wat is clept the tranſmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. And more forthere 
Almayne and Bewine, it hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
arties ſeptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees of heghte, and certyne mynutes. 
or I my ſelf have meſured it by the Aſtrolabre. Now ſchulle ze knowe, 
Whit azen the Tranſmontayne, is the tother ſterre, that is clept Antartyk ; 
Ws | have ſeyd before. And tho 2 ſterres ne meeven nevere. And be hem 
rnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, that turnethe be 
is axille tree: ſo that tho ſterres beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; 
chat it hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aſtre this, I have 
Won toward the parties meridionales, that is toward the Southe : and ! 
ive founden that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. And fo 
Wer | have gon more in tho contrees, that I have founde that ſterre more 
abe; ſo that toward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, and 
Werteyn minutes (of the which, 60 minutes maken a degree) after goynge 
e ſee and be londe, toward this contree, of that I have ſpoke, and to 
her yles and londes bezonde that contree, 1 have founden the {terre 
ntartyk of 33 degrees of heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde had 
mpanye and ſchippynge, for to go more bezonde, I trowe wel in certyn, 
at wee ſcholde have ſeen alle the roundneſſe of the firmament alle aboute. 
Wor 25 1 have ſeyd zou be forn, the half of the firmament is betwene tho 
_ ſterrcs: the whiche halfondelle I have ſeyn. And of the other halfon- 
elle, I have ſeen toward the Northe, undre the Tranſmontane 62 degrees 
d 10 mynutes; and toward the partie meridionalle, I have ſeen undre 
e Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and thanne the halfondelle of the 
rmament in alle, ne holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, 
have ſeen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other part, that ben 95 
degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle of a degree; and ſo there ne faylethe but 
at I have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 degrees and the halfondelle 
| a degree; and that is not the fourthe part of the firmament. For the 
late of the roundneſſe of the firmament holt 90 degrees: fo there 
eiche but 5 degrees and an half of the fourthe partie. And alſo I 
pvc ſcen the 3 parties of alle the roundneſſe of the firmament, and more 
„degrees and an half. Be the whiche 1 ſeye zou certeynly, that men 
nay envirowne alle the erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, 
turnen azen to his contree, that hadde companye and ſchippynge 
ad conduyr . and alle weyes he ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, 
wel as in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei that ben to- 
ard the Antartyk, thei ben ſtreghte, feet azen feet of hem, that dwel- 
en undre the tranſmontane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn undre 
deen feet azenſt feet For alle the parties of ſee and of lond han 
ne appolitees, habitables or trepaſſables, and thei of this half and be- 
* half. And wytethe wel, that aſtre that, that I may parceyve and 
repeats, the londes of Preſtre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre 
* rein goynge from Scotlond or from Englond toward Jeruſalem, 
4 Lon upward alweys, For oure lond is in the lowe partie of the 
- ©» toward the Weſt: and the lond of Preſtre John is the low partie 
ba the, toward the Eſt : and thei han there the day, whan wee have 
=. 18 * and alſo highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan wee 
F day. For the erthe and the ſee ben of round forme and ſchapp, as 
Ive feyd beforn. And than that men gon N 
lounwarg t. gon upward to o coſt, men gon 
. © another coſt. Alſo zee have herd me ſeye, that Jeruſalem is 
the myddes of the world : 2 eee 26 
Abr Id; and that may men preven and ſchewen there, 
that is pighte in to che exthe, upon the hour of mydday, whan 
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it is equenoxium, that ſchewethe no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it 
ſcholde ben in the myddes of the world, David wytneſſethe it in the Pſautre, 
where he ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt ſalute in medio terre.  'Thanne thei that 
parten fro the parties of the Weſt for to go toward Jeruſalem, als many 
iorneyes as thei gon upward for to go thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei 
gon fro Jeruſalem, unto other confynyes of the ſuperficialtie of the erthe 
bezonde. And whan men go bezonde tho iourneys, towarde Yade and to 
the ſoreyn yles, alle is envyronynge the roundneſſe of the erthe and of the 
ſee, undre oure contrees on this half. And therefore hathe it befallen many 
tymes of o thing, that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong; how a 
worthi man departed ſometyme from our countree, for to go ſerche the 
worlde, And ſo he paſſed Ynde, and the yles bezond Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles: and ſo longe he wente he ſee and lond, and fo enviroynd 
the world be many ſeyſons, that he fond an yle, where he herde ſpeke his 
own langage, callynge on exen in the plowghe, ſuche wordes as men ſpeken 
to beſtes in his one contree : whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he 
knewe not how it myghte be. Put I ſeye, that he had gon ſo longe, be 
londe and be ſee, that he had envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen 
azen envirounynge, that is to ſeye, goynge aboute, unto his owne marches, 
zif he wolde have paſſed forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche. But he turned azen from thens, from whens he was come fro; 
and ſo he loſt moche peynefulle labour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while after, 
that he was comen hom, For it befelle aftre, that he wente into Norweye; 
and there tempeſt of the ſee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and whan 
he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was the yle where he had herd 
ſpeke his owne langage before, and the callynge of the oxen ar the plowghe : 
and that was poſlible thinge. But how it ſeemethe to ſymple men un- 
lerned, that men ne mowe not go undre the erthe, and alſo that men 
ſcholde falle toward the þevene, from undre! But that may not be, upon 
lefſe, than wee mowe falle toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben. 
For fro what partie of the erthe that men duelle, outher aboven or benethen, 
it ſemethe alweyes to hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than ony 
other folk. And righte as it ſemethe to us, that thei ben undre us, righte 
ſo it ſemethe hem, that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the ertke unto the firmament ; be grettere reſoun, the erthe and 
the ſee; that ben ſo grete and ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament : 
but that may not be: and therfore ſeithe oure Lord God, Non timeas me, 
qui ſuſpendi terra ex nichilo? And alle be it, that it be poſſible thing, 
that men may ſo envyronne alle the world, natheleſs of a Too perſones, 
on ne myghte not happen to returnen in to his contree. For, for the 
gretneſſe of the erthe and of the ſee, men may go be a 1000 anda ooo other 
weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely toward the parties that he 
cam fro, but zif it were be aventure and happ, or be the grace of God. 
For the erthe is ſulle large and fulle gret, and holt in roundneſſe and aboute 
envyroun, be aboven and be-benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wiſe aſtronomeres. And here ſeyenges I repreve noughte. But aftre 
my lytylle wyt, it ſemethe me, ſavynge here reverence, that it 1s more, 
And for to have bettere underſtondynge, I ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a 
figure, that hathe a gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret compas, 
that is clept the centre, be made another litille compas: than aſtre, be the 
gret compas deviſed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the lynes meeten 
at the centre; ſo that in als manye parties, as the grete compas ſchal be de- 
parted, in als mayne, ſchalle be departed the litille, that is aboute the 
centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces ben leſſe. Now thanne, be the gret 
compaſs repreſented for the firmament, and the litille compas repreſented 
for the erthe. Now thanne the firmament is devyſed, be aſtronomeres, in 
I2 ſignes; and every ſigne is devyſed in 30 degrees, that is 360 degrees, that 
the firmament hathe aboven. Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye 
parties, as the ſirmament; and let every partye anſwere to a degree of the 
firmament : and wytethe it wel, that aftre the auctoures of aſtronomye, 700 
furlonges of erthe anſweren to a degree of the firmament; and tho ben 
87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that here multiplyed be 360 ſithes; and 
than thei ben 315000 myles, every of 8 furlonges, aftre my les of oure con- 
tree. So moche hath the erthe in roundneſſe, and of heghte enviroun, 
aftre my opynyoun and myn undirſtondynge. And zee ſchulle undirſtonde, 
that aftre opynyoun of olde wiſe philoſophres and aſtronomeres, our con- 
tree ne lrelond ne Wales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles coſtynge 
to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte cownted aboven the erthe; as it 
ſchewethe be alle the bekes of aſtronomye. For the ſuperficialtee of the 
erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: and tho parties ben clept 
clymates. And'oure parties be not of the 7 clymates: for therben deſcend- 
ynge card Weſt. And alſo theſe yles of Ynde, which beth evene 
azenſt us, beth noght reckned in the clymates: for thei ben azenſt us, that 
ben in the lowe contree. And the 7 clymates ftrecchen hem envyroun- 
ynge the world, 


II. And I John Maundeville knyghte aboveſeyd, (alle thoughe I be un- 
worthi) that departed from our contrees and paſſed the ſee, the zeer of 
grace 1322. that have paſſed manye londes and manye yles and contrees, 
and cerched manye fulle ſtraunge places, and have in manye a fulle 
gode honourable companye, and, at manye a faire dede of armes, ( 


be it that I dide none myfelf, for myn unable inſuffifance) now I am come 
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hom (mawgree my ſelf) to reſte ; for gowtes, artetykes, that me diſtreynen, 
tho Kreer c my labour, azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) 
Andthus takynge ſolace in my wrecched reſte, recordynge the tyme paſſed, 
1 bave fulfilled theiſe thinges and putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde 
come in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 zeer that I departede 
from our cofitrees. Wherfore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of this 
boke, zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde preyen to God for me: and I ſchalle 
preye for hem. And alle tho that ſeyn for me a Pater noſter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzeve me my ſynnes, I make hem partneres and 
graunte em part of alle the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his pleſance: and noghte only of tho, but 
of alle that evere I ſchalle do unto my lyfes ende. And I beſeche Al- 


myghty God, fre whom alle godeneſſe and grace comethe fro, that he | pe 


voucehſaf, of his excellent mercy and habundant grace, to fulle fylle 
hire ſoules with inſpiracioun of the Holy Goſt, in makynge defence of 
alle hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, to hire ſalvacioun, both of body 
and ſoule; to worſchipe and tharkynge of him, that is three and on, 
withouten begynnynge and withouten 'endynge; that is, withouten qualitee, 
good, and withouten quantytec, gret ; that in alle places is preſent, and 
alle thinges contenynynge ; the whiche that no goodneſſe may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre ; that in perfeyte trynytee lyvethe and regnethe 
God, be alle worldes and be alle tymes. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


The firſt of our authours, who can be properly ſaid to have written 
Elis, was Sir Jobs Gower, who, in his Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer 
his diſciple, and may therefore be conſidered as the father of our poetry. 


NPE for to ſpeke of the commune, And eke full ofte a liuell ſkare 
It is to drede of that fortune, Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 


Which hath befalle in ſondrye londes : Let in the ſteeme, whiche with gret 
Bat ofte for defaute of bondes peine, | 

All fodcinly, er it be wiſt, If any man it ſhall reſtreine. 
A tunne, when his lie ariſt Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, He is not wiſe, who that ne troweth. 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out. | 


CHAUCE R. 


LAS! I wepyng am conftrained to begin verſe of forowfull matter, 
chat whilom in floriſhyng ſtudie made delitable ditees. For lo! 
rendyng muſes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to. be writen, and drerie 
teres. At laſte no drede ne might overcame tho muſes, that thei ne weren 
fellowes, gd foloweden my waie, that is to ſaie, when I was exiled, thei 
of my*youth whilom welfull and grege, comforten now ſorow- 
of me olde man: for elde is comem un- upon me, haſtcd 
by the harmes that I have, and ſorowe hath commaunded his age to be in 
me, Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche upon 
Rinne tremblethe of mine etapted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, that 
he ne cometh not in yeres that be ſwete, but cometh to wretches often 
iel ! Alas! alas! with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to cloſe wepyng eyen, While fortune unſaithfull 
favoured me with light gedes, that ſorowfull houre, that is to ſaie, the deth, 
bad almoſte drent myne hedde : but now for fortune. cloudie hath chaunged 
her decevable chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth along un- 
greable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, what, or whereto avaunted ye me 
to ben welfull? For he that hath fallin, ſlode in no ſtedfaſt degre. 


0 


my bed: and the flacke | 


— — 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


For it hath proued oft er this. 

And thus the common clamovr is 

la every londe, where people dwelleth : 
And a! in his complainte telleth, 
How that the worde is miſwent, 

And thervpon his argument 
Yeueth euery man in ſondrie wiſe : 
But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 


The hiſtory of our language is now brought to the point at which the 
hiſtory of our poetry is generally ſuppoſed to commence, the time of the 
illuſtrious Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juſtice, be {tileg 
the firſt of our verſifiers who wrote poetically., He does not, however, 25. 


His conſcience, and nought miſuſe, 
He maie well at the firſt excuſe 
His God, whiche euer (tant in one 
In him there is defaute none 
So muſt it ſtand vpon vs ſelue, 
Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 
But plenarly vpon vs ali. 

For man is cauſe of that ſhall fall. 


eaſy and natural rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by worg, 
borrowed from the more poliſhed languages of the continent. Shiner cc. 


whole cartloads of foreign words, But he that reads the works of Gower vil 
find ſmooth numbers and eaſy rhymes, of which Chaucer is ſuppoſed to hay, 
been the inventor, and the French words, whether good or bad, of which 
Chaucer is charged as the importer. Some innovations he might prohahly 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, which the paucity of boch 
does allow us to diſcover with particular exaQtneſs; but the works d 


-| Gower and Lydgate ſufficiently evince, that his diction was in general lik; 


that of his contemporaries; and ſome improvements he undoubtedly mag; 
by the various diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the mixture of different 
numbers, in which he ſeems to have been happy and judicious. I hay 
ſelected ſeveral ſpecimens both of his proſe and verſe; and among then, 
part of his tranſlation of Boetivs, to which another verſion, made in th, 
time of queen Maury, is oppoſed. It would be improper to quote ver 
ſparingly an author of ſo much reputation, or to make very large extrach 


from a book ſo generally known. 

I THAT in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhyng ſtudye, made pleaſaunt 
and delectable dities, or verſes: alas now beyng heauy ahd ſad ouerthrom 

in aduerſitic, am compelled to fele and taſt heuines and greif. Beholde the 

muſes Poeticall, that is to faye: the pleaſure that is in poetes verſes, v 

appoynt me, and compel me to writ theſe verſes in meter, and the ſoros. 
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out of my eyes ſgrforowe. Whithe muſes no feare withogt doute coul 
-overcome, but that they wold folow me in my iourney of exile or be. 
niſhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and Juſty delectable youth dr 
comfort me, and nowe the courſe of ſorowfull olde age cauſeth me to re 
ioyſe. For haſty old age vnloked for is come vpon me with al her in- 
commodities and euyls, and ſorowe hath commaunded and broughte me into 
the ſame old age, that is to ſay : that ſorowe cauſeth me to be olde, before my 
time come of olde age. The hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my 
heade, and my reuiled ſkynne trembleth my fleſh, cleane conſumed and 
waſte with ſorowe. Mannes death is happy, that cometh not in youth, 
when a man is luftye, and in pleaſure or welth : but in time of aduer- 
ſitie, when it is often deſyred. Alas Alas howe dull and deffe be the 
eares of cruel death vnto men in miſery that would fayne dye: and yet 
refuſythe to come and ſhutte vp theyr carefull wepyng eyes. Whiles that 
falſe ſortune fauogyd me with her tranſitorye goodes, then the howre > 
death had almoſt ouercome me. That is to ſay, deathe was redy to op- 
preſſe me when I was in proſperitie. Nowe for by cauſe that fortune 
beynge turned, from proſperitie into aduerſitie (as the clere day is darkyd 


N the mean while, that 1 ſtill record theſe thynges with my ſelf, and 

marked my wepelie complainte with office of poinctell: I ſaugh ſtond- 
Ing aboven the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reverence, 
ſemblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and clere, ſeyng over the common might 


| 


of menne, with a lively colour, and with ſoche vigour and ſtrength that it | 


ne might not be nempned, all were it ſo, that ſhe were full of ſo grete age, 
that menne woulden not trowen in no manere, that ſhe were of our elde. 
The ſtature of her was of doutous Judgemente, for ſometyme ſhe con- 
trained and ſhronke her ſelven, like to the common meſure of menne : And 
ſometyme it ſeemed, that ſhe touched the heven with the hight of her hedde. 
And when ſhe hove her hedde higher, ſhe perced the ſelf heven, ſo that the 
ſight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes wer maked of right delice | 
 thiredes, and ſubtel craft of perdurable matter. The whiche clothes ſhe 
had woven with her own handes, as I knewe well after by her ſelf de- 
_ . Claryng, and ſhewyng to me the beautie: The whiche clothes a darkneſſe 


| be one of this oure tyme, 


with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her deceyuable countenaunce : my wretch- 
| ed life is yet prolonged, and doth continue in dolour. O my frendes, why 
haue you ſo often boſted me, fayinge that I was happy when 1 had honour 


_ | poſſeſſions riches, and authoritie whych be tranſitory thynges. He that hath 
fallen was in no. ſtedefaſt degre. 


W 


by 


185 
HYLES that I conſiderydde pryuylye with my ſelfe the thynges be- 
fore ſayd, and deſcrybed my +1 puter Ae after the maner and 
offyce of a wrytter, me thought I ſawe a woman ſtand ouer my head af 
a reuerend countenaunce, hauyng quycke and glyſteryng clere eye, abouc 
the common ſorte of men in yuely- and delectable. coloure, and ful d 
ſtrength, although ſhe ſemed ſo olde that by no meanes ſhe is thought to 
her ſtature is of douteful knowledge, for nowe 
ſhe ſhewethe herſelfe at the common length or ſtatur of men, and #hcr 
whiles ſhe ſemeth ſo high, as though ſhe touched heuen with the crown ol 
her hed. And when the wold ſtretch fourth her hed hygher, it alſo perced 
thorough heauen, ſo that mens ſyght coulde not attaine to behold her. Her 
veſtures or cloths were perfyt of the finyſte thredes, and ſubtyll workemanſuy f 
and of ſubſtaunce permanent, whych veſtures ſhe had wouen with her 0%" 
hands as I perceyued after by her owne ſaiynge. The kynde or beawty* 


— 


N 


of che whyche yeſtures, a certayne darkenes or rather ignoraunce of olderes 
i] | b „ ſor gotten 


ar to have deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, or all the ccr:;,,, RX 
that he has ſuffered. Dryden, who, miſtaking genius for learning, in cr. 
fidence of his abilities, ventured to write of what he had nor examined, a. 5 
cribes to Chaucer the firſt refinement of our numbers, the firſt production d 1 


trarily blames him in harſh terms for having vitiated his native ſpeech by | 


full verſes do wet my wretchedface with very waterye teares, yſſuing: 
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of a forleten and diſpiſed elde had duſked and darked, as it is wonte to darke 
a * 
by ſmoked * 1 and border of theſe clothes menne redde iwoven 
in the ren iche A. that ſignifieth the life active, and above that letter, 
therein Mi t bordure, a Grekiſhe C. that ſignifieth the life contemplatife. 
1 — Heſe two letters there were ſeen degrees nobly wroyght, in 
AS * ladders, by whiche degrees menne might climben from the ne- 
22 l to the uppereſt : natheleſſe handes of ſome men hadden, kerve 
wang by violence or by ſtrength, and everiche manne of hem had 
ws KR rh ſoche peces, as he might getten. And forſothe this forſaied woman 
3 bokes in her right haude, and in her lefte hande ſhe bare a ſcepter. 
1 when ſhe ſawe theſe Poeticall muſes approchyng about my bed, and 
Aityng wordes to my Wepynges, ſhe was a little amoved, and glowed with 
ys 1 =o Who (qi ſhe) hath ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne 
theſe chan ſtrompettes, of which is the place that menne callen Theatre, 
the whiche onely ne aſſwagen not his ſorowes with remedies, but the; 
would feden and noriſhe hym with ſwete venime ? Forſothe, that ben tho 
that with thornes, and prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng fructuous nor profitable, diſtroien the Corne, plentuous of fruictes 
of relon. For thei holden hertes of men in uſage, but thei ne deliver no 
folke fro maladie. But if ye muſes had withdrawen fro me with your 
flatterĩes any unconnyng and unproſitable manne, as ben wont to finde com- 
menly emong the peple, 1 would well ſaffre the laſſe grevoully. For why, 
in ſoche an unprofitable man myne ententes were nothyng endamaged. 
But ye withdrowen fro me this man, that hath ben nouriſhed in my ſtudies 
or ſcoles of Eleaticis, and of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 


* awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben ſwete, till it be ar the laſt, and 


ſuffreth this man to be cured and heled by my muſes, that is to ſay, by 
note full ſciences. And thus this companie of muſes iblamed caſten wrothly 
the chere dounward to the yerth, and ſhewing by redneſſe ther . ſhame, 
thei paſſeden ſorowfully the threſholde. And I of whom the fight 
plounged in teres was darked, ſo that 1 ne might not know what that wo- 
man was, of ſo Imperial aucthoritie, I woxe all abaſhed and ſtonied, and 
caſt my ſight doune to the yerth, and began ſtill for to abide what ſhe 
would doen afterward. Then came ſhe nere, and ſer her doune upon the 
uttereſt corner of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my chere, that was caſt to 
the yerth, hevie and grevous of wepyng, complained with theſe wordes (that 
1 ſhall ſaine) the perturbacion of my thought. 


The condlifiom of the ASTROLABIE., 


* ö 
This book, (written to his ſon in the year of our Lord 1391, and in the 


14 of King Richard II.) ſtandeth ſo good at this day, eſpecially for the 


horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the learned it cannot be amended, 


ſays an Edit. of Chaucer. 


LATE. Lowys my ſonne, I perceve well by certaine evidences thyne 
abylyte to lerne ſcyences, touching nombres and proporcions, and alſo 
well conſydre I thy beſye prayer in eſpecyal to lerne the treryſe of the 
aſtrolabye. Than for as moche as a philoſopher ſaithe, he wrapeth hym in 
his frende, that condiſcendeth to the ryghtfull prayers of his frende: ther- 
fore I have given the a ſufficient aftrolabye for oure orizgat, compowned 
after the latitude of Oxenforde : upon the whiche by mediacion of this lytell 
tretiſe, I purpoſe to teche the a certaine nombre of concluſions, pertain- 
ynge to this fame inſtrument. I ſay a certaine nombre of concluſions. for 
thre cauſes, the firſt cauſe is this. Truſte wel that al the concluſions that 
have be founden, or ells poſſiblye might be founde in ſo noble an inftru- 
ment as in the aſtrolabye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as I ſappoſe. Another cauſe is this, that ſothely in any 
cartes of the aſtrolabye that I have yſene, ther ben ſome concluſions, 
that wol not in al thinges perſourme ther beheſtes : and Tome of hem ben 
to harde to thy tender age of ten yere to conceve.. /'Chis tretiſe divided 
in five partes, wil I ſhewe the wondir light rules and naked wordes in 
Engliſhe, for Latyne ne canſt thou nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. 
But nevertheleſſe ſuffiſeth to the theſe trewe concluſyons in Engliſhe, as wellas 
ſuffiſeth to theſe noble clerkes Grekes theſe ſame concluſyons in Greke, and 
to the Arabines in Arabike, and to the Jewes in Hebrewe, and to the Latin 
folke in Latyn : whiche Latyn folke had hem firſte out of other divers 

gages, and write hem in ther owre tonge, that is to faine in Latine. 

And wote that in all theſe langages and in manye mo; have theſe 
concluſyons ben fufficientlye lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right 


az Avers pathes leden divers folke the right waye to Rome. * 
Now wol 1 


PFs 1 pray mckely every perſon diſcrete, that redeth or hereth 
s lityl tretiſe to have my rude ententing excuſed, and my ſuperfluite 


v „for two cauſes. The firſt cauſe is, for that curious endityng 
{ 2 bag ſentences is ful hevy at ones, for ſoch a childe to lerne. And 
onde 


3 cauſe is this, that ſothely me ſemeth better to writen unto 
chllde twiſea godle ſentence, that he foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be 


wo wh e. the in my lith Engliſhe, as trewe concluſions touching this 


yihewed- i not only as trewe but as many and ſubtil concluſions as ben 
vor, E in any comon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, conne me the 


ENG LIS H I. 


vnderſtand ſpeculacion or contemplacion. 


A N G U A G F. 


forgotten hadde obſcuryd and darkened, as the ſmoke is wont to darken 
images that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. In the lower parte of the ſaid veſtures 
was read the Greke letter P. wouen whych ſigniſyeth practiſe or actyfſe, 
and in the hygher parte of the veſtures the Greke letter FT. whych eſtand- 
eth for thcorica, that ſignifyeth ſpeculacion or contemplation. And betwene 
both the ſayd letters were ſene certayne degrees, wrought after the maner 
of ladders, wherein was as it were a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees 
from the lower part wher the letter P. was which is vnderſtand from 
practys or actyf, unto the hygher parte wher the letter FT. was whych is 
Neuertheles the handes of ſome 
vyolente perſones had cut the ſayde veſtures and had taken awaye certayne 
pecis thereof, ſuch as euery one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelfe dyd bare 
in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her leſte hande a ſcepter, which forcſayd 
phyloſophy (when ſhe ſaw the muſes poetycal preſent at my bed, ſpek- 
yng ſorow full wordes to my wepynges) beyug angry ſayd (with terrible or 
frownynge countenaunce) who ſuffred theſe crafty harlottes to com to thys 
ſycke man? whych can help hym by no means of hys griefe by any kind 
of medicines, but rather increaſe the fame with ſwete poyſon. Theſe be 
they that doo dyſtroye the fertile and plentious commodytyes of reaſon and 
the fruytes therof wyth their pryckynge thornes, or barren affectes, and 
| accullome or ſubdut mens myndes with ſickenes, and heuynes, and do not 
delyuer or heale them of the fame. But yf your flatterye had conueyed or 
withdrawen from me; any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people are 
wonte to be, I conlde haue ben better contentyd, for in that my worke 
ſhould not be hurt or hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed from 
me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in the ſtudyes of Ariſtotel and of 
Plato. But yet get you hence maremaids (that feme ſwete untyll you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and ſuffer me to heale thys my man wyth my 
muſes or ſcyences that be holſume. and good. And after that philoſophy 
had ſpoken theſe wordes the ſayd companye of the muſys poeticall beynge 
rebukyd and fad, caſte down their countenaunce to the grounde, and by 
bluſſyng confeſſed their ſhamfaſtnes, and went out of the dores. But 1 
(that had my ſyght dull and blynd wyth wepyng, ſo that I knew not what 
woman this was hauing ſoo great aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſtonyed, and 
lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, I began pryvylye to look what 
thyng ſhe would ſaye ferther, then ſhe had ſaid. Then the approching 
and drawynge nere vnto me, ſat downe upon the vttermoſt part of m 

bed, and lokyng vpon my face ſad with weping, and declynyd toward the 


acquamtaunce. 


earth for ſorow,; bewayled the trouble of my minde wyth theſe ſayinges 
— * 


4 
more thanke; and praye God ſave the kinge; that is lorde of this langage, 
and all that him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his degree, the more and 


che laſſe. But conſydreth well, that 1 ne uſurpe not to have founder this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I n'ame but a leude compilatour 


onely for thy doctrine: and with this ſwerde ſhal I lene envy. 
| The firſt party: | W427 

The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the figures, and the mem-- 
bres of thyne aſtrolaby, bycauſe that thou ſhalte have the greter knows 
inge of thine owne inſtrument. 


The ſeconde party. 


foreſaid concluſions, as ferforthe and alſo narowe as may be ſhewed in- 


fo ſmale an inſtrument porratife aboute. For well wote every aſtcologien, - 
that fmalleſt fractions ne wol not be ſhewed in ſo ſmal an 
as in ſubtil tables calculed for a cauſe, 


The PrxoLocGuz of the Tzsrauzrr of LOVE. 


lowen the deliciouſneſſe of jeſtes and of ryme, by queint knittinge 


| coloures, that of the godeneſſe or of the badneſſe of the ſentence take 
they litel hede or els none. 


Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle ſoule ſo ſore have mined and 


the herer to the inreſt point, and planten there the ſentence of thinges, ſo. 


that with litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this boke, that nothinge bath 
of the grete flode of wytte, ne of ſemelyche colours; is doſven with rude 
wordes and boiſtous, and ſo drawe togi der ro maken the catchers therof 


ben the more redy to hent ſentence. | 
Some men there ben, that painten with colours riche and ſome with 


wers, as with red inke, and ſome with coles and chalke: and yet. is 


there gode matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye purtreyture, as 


hem thinketh for the time, and afterward the ſyght of the better co- 
loures yeven to hem more joye for the firſt' Jeudenefſe. 80 ſothly this 


leude clowdy occupacyon is not to. prayſe, but by the leude, for comenly 
leude leudeneſſe commendeth. Exe it 


thynges ſhall be the more in reverence. In Latin and French hath many 


ſyveraine wittes had grete delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges- 
fulfilde, but certes there ben ſome that ſpeken ther poiſye mater 
c ww 


— 


of the laboure of olde aſtrologiens, and have it tranſlated in myn Englſhe _ 


The ſeconde partye ſhal teche the to werken the very practike of the 


ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly ſprad ſo moche fwa-- | 


graffed in nay ſpirites, that ſoche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
And for rude wordes and boiſtous percen the herte of 


yeve ſight that other Precyous+ 


J 


inſtrument, : 


* 


in Frenche, of 
as we have in heryng of Frenche mens Engliſhe, And many termes 
there ben in Englyſhe, whiche unneth we Engliſhe men connen declare the 
knowleginge ; howe ſhould than a Frenche man borne? ſoche termes con- 
nejumpere in his matter, but as the jay chatereth Engliſhe, Right ſo 
truely the underſtandyn of Engliſhmen woll not ſtretche to the privie 
termes in Frenche, what ſo ever we boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let then 
clerkes enditen- in Latin, for they have the propertie of ſcience, and the 
knowinge in that facultie : and lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alſo 
enditen ther queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes ; and let us ſhewe 
our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as we-lerneden of our dame's tonge. And 
although this boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudeneſſe in travaile, 
yet ſoch writing exiten men to thilke thinges that ben neceſſarie; for 
every man therby may as by a perpetual myrrour ſene the vices or 
vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be conceved to eſchue 
perils, and neceſſaries to catch, after as aventures have fallen to other 
peple or perſons. ö 

Certes the — thinge of defire and moſt creture reſonable, have 
or els ſhuld have full appetite to ther perfeccyon: unreſonable beſtes 
mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in hem no workinge : than reſonable that 
wol not; is compariſoned to unreſonable, and made lyke hem. Forſothe 
the moſt ſoveraine and finall perfeccion of -man is in knowynge of a ſothe, 
withouten any entent decèvable, and in love of one very God, that is in- 
chaungeable, that is to knowe, and love his creatour, 

Nowe principally the mene to brynge in knowleging and Jovynge his 


creatour, is the conſideracyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher 


through by thylke thinges that ben made, underſtandynge here to our 
 wyttes, arne the unſene pryvities of God made to us ſyghtfull and know- 
inge, in our contemplacion and underſtondinge. Theſe thinges than for- 
ſothe moche bringen us to the ful knowleginge ſothe, and to the parfyte love 
of the maker of hevenly thinges. Lo! David faith : thou haſte delited me in 
makinge, as who ſaith, to have delite in the tune how God hat lent me in 
conſideracion of thy makinge. Wherof Ariſtotle in the boke de Animalibus, 
faith to naturell philoſophers : it-is a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther 
cretoure: and alſoin knowinge of cauſes in kindelye thynges, conſidrid forſothe 
the formesof kyndelye thyngesand the ſhap, agret kyndelye love we ſhulde have 
to the werkman that hem made. The crafte of a werkman is ſhewed in the 
verk. Herefore trulic the philoſophers with alyvely ſtudie manie noble thinges, 
righte precious, and worthy to memorye, writen, and by a gret ſwet and tra- 
vaille to us leften of cauſes the properties in-natures of thinges, to whiche 
therfore philoſophers it was more joy, more lykinge, more herty luſt in kindely 


vertues and matters of reſon the perfeccion by buſy ſtudy to knowe, than to 


The ProLoGues of the CaxnTerBuryY Tatks of | Methinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 
To tell you alle the condition 


Of ech of them, ſo as it ſemid me, 
Thedroughtof March had percidto the rote, | And which they werin, and of what degree, 


And eke in what array that they wer in: 
And at a knight then woll I firſt begin. 


The KNnicurT. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 


CHAUCER, from the MSS. 
WW HEN that Aprilis with his ſhouris ſote, 


And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth | 
Enſpirid hath, in every holt and heth | 
The tender croppis ; and that the yong Sunn | 
Hath in the Ramm his halve cours yrunn: 

And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 


, 


hiche ſpeche the Frenche men h ſantaſye 
heryng of Wg. hy emperours, princes, or kinges hadden, Therfore the. names of 'hem in the 
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have had all the treſour, al the richeſſe, al the vaine glory, that the paſſ..4 


boke of perpetuall memorie in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the con- 
trarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of helle arne thilke preſſed 
that ſoch godenes hated. And bicauſe this boke ſhall be of love, and the 
prime cauſes of ſtering in that doinge with paſſions and diſeſes for want. 
inge of deſire, 1 wil that this boke be cleped the teſtament of love. 

| But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not in ſcorne laughe, to 
here a dwarfe or cls halfe a man, ſay he will rende out the ſwerde of Her- 
cules handes, and alſo he ſhulde ſet Hercules Gades a mile yet ferther, and 
over that he had power of ſtrength to pull up the ſpere, that Aliſander the 
noble myght never wagge, and that paſlinge al thinge to ben mayiter of 
Fraunce by might, there as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
grete proweſſe in victories ne might al yet conquere ? 

Certes I wote well, ther ſhall be made more ſcorne and jape of me, 
that 1 ſo unworthely clothed altogither in the cloudie clonde of unconniny, 
wil putten me in prees to ſpeke of love, or els of the cauſes in that matter, 
ſithen al the gretteſt clerkes han had ynough to don, and as who fait}, 
gathered up clene toforne hem, and with ther ſharp ſithes of conning al 
mowen and made therof grete rekes and noble, ful of al plenties to fede 
me and many an other. Envye forſothe commendeth noughte his reſon, 
that he hath in hain, be it never ſo truſty, And although theſe noble repers, 
as gode workmen and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde up in the 
ſheves, and made many ſhockes, yet have I enſample to gaßer the ſmale 
crommes, and fullin ma walet of tho that fallen from the bourde among the 
ſmalle houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile of the almoigner, that hath 
draw up in the cloth al the remiſſailes, as trenchours, and the relefe to 
bere to the almeſſe. Yet alſo heve I leve of the noble huſbande Boece, 
although I be a ſtraunger of conninge to come after his doctrine, and theſe 
greteorkmen, and glene my handfuls of the ſhedynge after ther handes, 
and yf me faile ought of my ful, to encreſe my porcion with that I ſha] 
drawe by privyties out of ſhockes; a flye ſervaunte in his owne helpe is 
often moche commended ; knowynge of trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was 
more hardier in the firſte ſechers, and ſo ſayth Ariſtotle, and lighter in us 
that han folowed after. For ther paſſing ſtudy han freſhed our wittes, and 
oure underſtandynge han excited in conſideracion of trouth by ſharpencs of 
ther reſons. Utterly theſe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lyfelych mete for children of trouth, and as they me betiden 
whan I pilgramed out of my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of meſure 
was boiſtous, and the wyld wynd Boreas, as his kind aſketh, with dryinge 
coldes maked the wawes of the ocean ſe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the com- 


mune bankes that it was in point to ſpill all the erthe. 


But for to tellin you of his array, 


His hors wer good ; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuſtian he werid a gipon, | 
Alle beſmottrid with his haburgeon. 
For he was late ycome from his viage, 
And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


The Hovsr of FAME, 


The Firſt Boke. 
OW herken, as I have you ſaied, 
What that I mette or I abraied, 


— 


That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. | Of December the tenith daie, 
(So prickith them nature in ther corage) Full worthy was he in his lordis werre, When it was night, to flepe I laie, 


*Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, - 
To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry londes ; 
And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end : 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy. blisfull martyr for to ſcke, 


| 


Befell that in that ſeſon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as 1 lay, 


To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoſtery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 

Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 

In felaſhip: and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 
The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, ; 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: | 
And ſhortly whan the ſunnè was to reſt, - 
$0 had 1 ſpokin with them everych one, 
That I was of ther felaſhip anone.; 

And made forward erlt for to riſe, 

To take our weye, ther as 1 did deviſe. [ 

But nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 
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And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. 

At Aleſfandre he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
; | | Abovin alle naciouns in Pruce ; 

That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. | In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
| No Chriſten-man ſo oft of his degree 
N DET | In Granada; in the ſege had he be 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage If Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; 

| At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 
| Whan that they wer won; and in the grete ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: 
At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, 
And foughtin for our feith at 'Trameſene, 
In liſtis thrys, and alwey flein his fo. 

This ilke worthy knight had been alſo 
Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 
Ayens anothir hethin in Turky; ++ - 
And-evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; 
And though that he was worthy, he was wiſe; 
J And of his port as meke as is a maid, | 
He nevir yet no villany he ſaid - 

In all his ife-unto no manner wight.: 


Ar that I farther in this tale pace, | 18e Was A very parkit gentil knight. WE 1 


Right as I was wont for to doen, 

And fill aſlepè wondir ſone, 

As he that was werie forgo 

| On pilgrimage milis two 

To the corps of ſaint Leonarde, 

To makin lith that erſt was harde. 
But as me flept me mette 1 was 

Within a temple' imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 

Of golde, ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 

Sette in mo riche tabirnacles, 

And with perre mo pinnacles, 

And mo curious portraituris, 

And queint manir of figuris 

Of golde worke, then I ſawe evir. 
But certainly I n'iſt nevir 

Where tt it was, but well wiſt 1 

It was of Venus redily | 

This temple, for in purtreiture 

I ſawe anone right her figure 

Nakid yiletyng in aſe, + 

And alſo on her hedde parde 

Her roſy garland white and redde, ; 

And her combe for to kembe her hedde, 
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— 
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* 


r 
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and Dan Cupido ; 

. = > ſonne, and Vulcano, 
hat in his face yW25 full broune. 
: But as 1 romid up and doune, | 
l founde that on the wall there was 
Thus writtin on 4 table of bras, 
. 1 woll now 7 0 f that I can, | 
1 is. and alſo the man. 
14 Lov firſt came through his deſtine 
& Fugitiſe fro Troye the countre 

Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 

Unto the ftrondis of Lavine, 
and cho began the ſtorie” anone, 
As 1 ſhall tellin you echone. | 
E Firſt ſawe I the diſtruccion | 
of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 

Wich his falſe untrue forſwerynges, 
1 And with his chere and his leſynges, 
. That made a horſe, brought into 
x Troye, . 
ny whiche Trojans loſte all their joye. 


Diſpitouſly 


* 3 


Gode counſaile of Cuaverx. 


LIE fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 

* Suffiſe-unto the gode though it be ſmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 

prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 

Savour no more then the behovin ſhall, 

Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, 
ry And trouthe the ſhall delivir it is no drede. 
= Paine the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 

In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurne again a nalle, 

Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy ſelf that demift othir's dede. 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it is no drede. 

That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe; 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde afk ith a fall; 
Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 

Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt out of thy ſtall, 

Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all, 
Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deli vir, it is no drede. 


Balade of the village without paintyng. 


HIS wretchid world'is tranſmutacion 
As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 
Without ordir or due diſcrecion 
Govirnid is by fortune'is errour, 
But natheleſle the lacke of her favour 
Ne mate not doe me ſyng though that 1 die, 
J ay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
For finally fortune I doe deſie, 
Yet is me left the ſight of my reſoun 
To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 


Fo 
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I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, 
But truily no force of thy reddour 
To hym that ovir hymſclf hath maiſtrie, | 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my ſuccour, 
For finally fortune I do deſie. 
O Socrates, thou ſtedſaſt champion, 
She ne might nevir be thy turmentour, 
Thou nevir dreddiſt her oppreſſion, 
Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, | 
Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 
And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour. 
For finally fortune I do defic. 


The anſwere of Fortune. 


NO man is wretchid but hymſelf it wene; 
—_ that ybath hymſelf bath ſulfifaunce, 
= laieſt thou then that 1 am to the ſo kene, 
* at hath thy ſelf out of my govirnaunce ? 
ae thus grant mercie of thin habundaunce, 


Thatthou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
I the woll avaunce? 


chou haſt rhy beſte frende alive. 


at woſt thou yet h 
And cke bi ow 


ENGLISH 


And aftir this was graved, alas ! 
| How lions caſtill aſſailed was, 
| And won, and kyng Priamus flain, 
And Polites his ſonne certain, 


And next that-ſawe I howe Venus, 
When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, 
Doune from hevin ſhe gan diſcende, 
And bade her ſonne Eneas fle, 

And how he fled, and how that he 
Eſcapid was from all the pres, 

And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 
And bare hym on his back awaie, 
Crying alas and welawaie! 

The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 
Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
I mene thilke that unbrennid were. 

Then ſawe I next that all in fere 
How Creuſa, Dan Æncas wife, 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
And her yong ſonne clepid Julo, 
And eke Aſcanius alſo, 


80 moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 


the ſame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 


And in a foreſt as thei 
How at a tournyng of 


of Dan Pyrrhus. Creiiſa was iloſte, alas! 


ghoſte 


And ſaied he muſt into 


The wordis that ſhe to 


With his ſhippis began 
Toward the countrey of 
As ſtreight as ere thei 


I have the taught diviſion betwene 
Frende of effeRe, and frende of countinaunce, 
The nedith not the galle of an hine, 
That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wer in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maĩeſt arive | 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte thy beſte frende alive. 
How many have I refuſed to ſuſtene, 
Sith I have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce ? 
Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be aic at thine ordinaunce ? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, 
About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore 1s bet, then wicke 1s thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haſt beſte frende alive. 


The anſwere to Fortune. 
THY lore I dampne, it is adverſitie, 
My frend maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 
That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 
Take hem again, let hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe 
Pronoſtike is thou wolt ther tour aſſaile, * 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickeneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Fortune, 
THOU pinchiſt at my mutabilitie, | 
For I the lent a droppe of my richeſſe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why ſhouldiſt thou my roĩaltie oppreſſe? 
The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


| The Plaintiffe. 
LO, the' execucion of the majeſtie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
That ſame thyng fortune yclepin ye, 
. Ye blinde beſtis full of leudeneſs! 
The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſs, 
This worlds hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 
The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


I h' envoye of Fortune. 
PRINCES I praie you of your gentilneſſe, 
Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 
And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 
Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſſe 
That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain. 


i c 


_ 


Lydgate was a'monk of Bury, who wrote about 


to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ſtanzas are ſelected, which, being co with 
the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, will ſhow that 
our lang uage was then not written by caprice, but 
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Fleddin cke, with full drerie chere, 
That it was pite for to here, 


That rede not I, how that it was 
How he her fought, and how her] 


Bad hym to flie the Grekis hoſte, 

As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 
That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her ſpirite gan appere, 
And for to kepe her ſonne hym praicd. ö 


There ſawe I gravin eke how he 
His fathir eke, and his meine, 


There ſawe I eke the, cruill Juno, 


That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 

That haſt ihated all thy life 

Mercileſs all the 'Trojan blode, 8 

Rennin and crie as thou were wode 

| On Zolas, the god of windes, 

To blowin out of alle kindes 

So loud, that he ſhould ydrenche 

Lorde, and ladie, an4 grome, and 

wenche 

Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any' of their ſalvacion. 
There ſawe I ſoche tempeſt ariſe, 

That every herte might agriſe, 

To ſe it paintid on the wall. 
There ſawe I cke gravin withall, 

Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 

Ywepyng with full wofull chere 

Yprayid Jupiter on hie, 

To fave and kepin that navie 

Of that dere Trojan ZEneas, 

Fw that he your ſonne ywas. 


went 
a went 


Itaile, 


hym faied, 


to ſaile 
Itaile, 
mightin go. 


13 a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
And hath none horſe to relieue his trauayle, 
Whote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 
Of wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſayle, 
Wine nor licour, that may to him auayle, 
Tight fo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 
No ſuccour fynde my rudeneſſe to redreſſe. 

I meane as thus, I haue no freſh licour 
Out of the conduites of Calkope, 


Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 


In my labour for to refreſh me 

Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 

Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 

They neuer me gaue drinke once of their wel, 
Nor of theyr ſpringes clere and chriſtaline, 


| That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegaſe, 


Their fauour lacketh my making ten lumine 
I fynde theyr bawme of ſo great ſcarcitie, 


To tame theyr tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 


For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightnes. 
Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 


| The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 


And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 
Drede and vncunning haue made a ſtrong batail 
With werines my ſpirite to aſſayle, | 
And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to feint. 

And ouermore, the ferefull forwardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called obliuion, 

Hath a baſtyll of foryetfulnes, 

To ſtoppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſon 
That I might haue no clere direccion, 

In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 

Stories to write of olde antiquite. 

Thus was I ſet and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, . 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 


| Bochas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 


Came ignoraunce, with a menace of dr 
My penne to reſt I durſt not procede. 


Forteſcue was chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retized in 


| 1471, after the battle of Tewkeſbury, and pro- 


bably wrote moſt of his works in his privacy. 
The following paflage is ſelected from his book 
of The Difference betwcan an abſolute and limited 
Monarchy. 


YT may peraventure be marvelid by fome 
men, why one Realme is a Lordfhyp only 
Reyall, and the Prynce thereof rutyth yt by his 
Law, called Jus Regale; and another Kyngdome 
is a Lordichip, Reoyall and Politite, and the Prince 
thereaf rulyth by a Lawe, called Jus Politicum is 
Zegale; ſythen thes two Princes beth of «gall 


ae res 


was in a ſettled Rate, 


d 


ner; The firl} Inſtitution” of thes twoo Realmpe, 
| , % upon 


To this dowte it may be anſweryd in this man- 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


upon the Incorporation of them, is the caufe of 


this diverſyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made and incorporate the firſt Realme, and ſub- 
duyd it to hymſelf by Tyrannye, he would not 
have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will; by which and for th' ac- 
compliſhment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyid to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- 
gende; Whych thyng he dyd not, but oppreſſyd 
the People by Myght, and therfore he was a Ty- 
rant, 0 callid Primus Tyrannorum, But holy Writ 
callith hym Robuftus Venator coram Deo, For as 
the Hunter takyth the wyld beſte for to ſcle and 
cate hym: fo Nembroth ſubduyd to him the Peo- 
ple with Might, to have their ſervice and their 
goods, uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is callid 
Dominium Regale tantum, After hym Belus that 
was callid firſt a Kyug, and after hym his Sone 
Nynus, and after hym other Panyms; They, by 
Example of Nembroth, made them Realmys, 
would not have them rulyd by other Lawys than 
by their own Wills, Which Lawys ben right good 
under good Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then 
moſt reſemblyd to the Kyngdome of God, which 
reynith upon Man, rulyng him by hys own Will. 
Wherfor many Cryſtyn Princes uſen the fame 
Lawe; and therfor it is, that the Lawys ſayen, 


A merry jeſt how a ſergeant would Or a pedlar 
learne to playe the frere, Written 
by maiſter Thomas More in hys 
youth. | | 


1 


_ Principi plaucit Legis babet vigerem. And thus 
| ſuppoſe firſt beganne in Realmys, Dominium tantum 
Regale. But afterward, whan Mankynd was more 
manſuete, and better diſpoſyd to Vertue, Grete 
Communalties, as was the Feliſhip, that came into 
this Lond with Brute, wyllyng to be unyed and 
made a Body Politike callid a Realme, havyng an 
Heed ta governe it; as after the Saying of the phi- 
loſopher, every Communaltie unyed of many parts 
muſt needs have an heet ; that they choſe the ſame 
Brute to he their Heed and Kyng. And they and 
he upon this Incorporation and Inſtitution, and 
onyng of themſelf into a Realme, ordeynyd the 
ſame Realme ſo to be rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch 
Lawys, as they al would affent unto; which Law 
therefor is callid Politicum; and bycauſe it is my- 
nyſtrid by a Kyng, it is callid Regale Dominium 
Politicum dicitur quaſi Regimen, plurium Scientia, froe 
Confilio miniſtratum. The Kyng of Scotts reynith 
upon his People by this Lawe, videlicet, Regimine 
Politico & Regati. And as Diodorus Syculus faith, 
in his Boke de priſcis Hiſtoriis, The Realme of 
Egypte is rulid by the ſame Lawe, and therfor 
the King therof chaungith not his Lawes, without 
the Aſſent of his People. And in like forme as 
he ſaith is ruled the Kyngdome of Saba, in Felici 
Arabia, and the Lond of Zibi:; And alſo the more 
parte of al the Realmys in Afrike, Which manner 


— 


Ware a medlar, 


In theology, | 
All that enſue, 


For euery whyt, 
By his owne wyt, 


Firſt fayre and wele, 


of Rule and Lordſhip, the ſayd Diodorus in that | 


And toke an other way : 


Boke, prayſith gretely. For it is not only good 
for the Prince, that may thereby the more ſeyver), 
do Juſtice, than by his owne Arb:triment ; fb it 
is alſo good for his People that receyve therby, 
ſuch Juſtice as they deſyer themſelf. Now 2 me 
ſeymth, it ys ſhewyd opinly ynough, why ore 
Kyng rulyth and reynith on his People Denia, 


| tantum Regali, and that other reynith Dominio P:l;. 


tico & Regali: For that one Kyngdom begann, 
of and by, the Might of the Prince, and the other 
beganne, by the Deſier and Inftitution of the 


People of the ſame Prince, 


' Of the works of Sir Thomas More it was neceſſary 
to give a large ſpecimen, both becauſe our language 
was then in a great degree formed and ſettled, and 
becauſe it appears from Ben Jonſon, that his works 
were conſidered as models of pure and cleg:n: 


ſtyle. The tale, which is placed firſt, becauſ 


earlieſt written, will ſhow what an attentive reac; 
will, in peruſing our old writers, often ren; 
that the familiar and colloquial part of our lan- 
guage, being diffuſed among thoſe claſſes who bad 


no ambition of refinement, or affectation of novel:y, 


has ſuffered very little change. There is another 
reaſon why the extraQs from this author are more 
copious: his works are carefully and corre&!; 
printed, and may therefore be better truſted than 
any other edition of the Engiiſs books of that, or 
the preceding ages. : 


2 would not go, 
Companied ſo, 

| But drewe himſelf a ſide, 
To ſaint Katharine, 


: 
bs 


YSE men alway, 
'V Aﬀyrme and ſay, 

That beſt is for a man: 
Diligently, 

For to apply, 

The buſineſs that he can, 
And in no wyſe, | 
To enterpryſe, 

An other faculte, 

For he that wyll, 
And can no ſkyll, 

Is neuer lyk: to the. 
He that hath latte, 
The hoſiers crafte, 

And falleth to making ſhione, 
The ſmythe that ſhall, 

To payntyng fall, 

His thrift is well nigh done. 

blacke draper, 

ith whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng (cole, 
An olde butler, 

Becum a cutler, 

I wene ſhall prone a fole. 
And an olde trot, 

That can 1 wot. 

Noth yng but kiſſe the cup, 
Wick her phiſick, 

Wil kepe on ſicke, 


Tyll e have ſouſed hym vp. 


A man of lawe, 
That neuer ſawe, 

The wayes to bye and ſell, 
Wenyng to ryſe, : 

By marchaundiſe, 

I wiſh to {pede hym well. 
A marchaunt cke, 
That wyll goo ſeke. 

By all the meanes he may, 
To fall in ſute, 

'Tyil he diſp ute 

His money * away, 

_ Pletypg ** =hagl | | 
Fox enery ſtrawe,..  . 

Shall prone a thrifty man, 
With bate and Atrife,,,  _ 
But by my life, pt ak. 


cannot tell you whan. 


Whan an batter. 


| ve or this day > 


Suche craftes newvy, 

They drine ſo farre a caſt, 
That cuermore, 

They do therfore, 
Beſhrewe themſelfe at laſt. 
This thing was tryed 

And verefyed, 

Here by a ſergeaunt late, 
That thrifty was, 

Or he coulde pas, 


| Rapped about the pate, 


Whyle that he would 

See howe he could, 

A. little play the frere: 

Now yf you wyll, 

Knowe howe it fyll, 

Take hede and ye ſhall here. 


It happed fo, P. 


Not long ago, | 

A thriity man there dyed, 

An hundred pounde,. 

Ot nobles rounde, 

That had he layd a fide ;- 

His ſonne he wolde, 

Should haue this golde, 

For to beginne with all: 

But to ſutiiſe | 

His chylde, well thriſe, 
That money was to ſmal, 


| 


T have hard ſay, 
That many a man certeſſe, 
Hath with good caſt, 
Be ryche at lalt, | 
But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 

His money to employ, 
That certainly, 
His policy. 

To fee it was a joy, 

For leſt ſam blaſt, a 
Myght ouer caſt, . 


Men with fum wile, 


k Myght hym begyle, | 
\ + And mimniſh his ſubſtaunce, 


For to put out, 


+ Al maner dout, 


I He made a good puruay, , 


That hath begonne with leſſe. 


His ſhip, or by miſchaunce, 


: 


Therof much dele, 


| - He dygged it in a pot, 


But then him thought, 


That way was nought, 


And there he left it not. 


So was he faine, 


Prom thence agayne,. 
To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 


| Couetouſly, 
| He ſupped it fayre vp, 


In his owe breſt, 
He thought it beſt, 


Hlis money to encloſe, 


Then wilt he well, 
What euer fell, 
He coulde it neuer loſe. 
He borrowed then, 
Ok other men, 
Money and marchaundiſe: 


1 Neuer payd it, 


Up he laid it, 
In like maner wyſe. 
Vet on the gere, 


That he would were, 


| He reight not what he ſpent, 
So it were nyce, 

As for the price, 

Could him not miſcontent. 


Wich luſty ſporte, 


And with reſort, 
| Ot ioly company, 


n mirth and play, " 


Full many a day, 
He liued merely. 
And men had ſworne, 
Some man is borne, 
To have a lucky howre, 


_ | And ſo was be, 


N ſuch degre, 8 

He gat and ſuche honour, 
That without dout, 
Whan he went out, 


A ſergeaunt well and fayre, 


| Was redy ſtrayte, 


On him to wayte, 


As ſene as on the mayre, 8 
But he doubtleſſe, 
OF his mekeneffe, ©. | 
Hated-ſuck pompe and pride, 


I you bcheſte, | 


- | Lyke to the ſame, 


Streight as a line, 

He gate him at a tyde, 

For dcuocion, 
Or promocion, 

There would he nedes abyde. 1 
There ſpent he faſt, 1 
Till all were paſt, 14S 
And to him. came there meny, 

To aſke theyr det, 
But none could get, 
The valour of a peny. 
With viſage ſtout, | 
He bare it out; * 
|- © Rucn ones the barde bedge, 
A month or twaine, 
Tyll he was fayne, 
To laye his gowne to pledge. 
Than was he there, 
In greater feare, 
Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 
| Depart againe, 
But that he wiſt not whither, 
Than after this, ; 
To aﬀfrende of hie, 
He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 
So ſick alway, 
He myght not come abrode. 
It happed than, 
A marchaunt man, 
That he ought money to, | 
Of an officere, 2 
* gan enquere, =. 


"TY OI, 
ae 2a © „ 1 * 
” ; 


Wbat him was beſt to do, 

And he anſwerde, | oe 

Be not aterde, ; * 
Take an accien therfore, 2 


L ſhall hym reſte, 
And than care ſor no more. 
I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be. | 

For he wyll not come out. 
The ſergeaunt ſaid, 
Be not afrayd, 

It ſhall be brought about. 

In many a game, 


Haue I bene Ps, And 


And for your ſake, 
Let me be bake, 
But yf I do this cure. 
Thus part they both, 
And foorth then goth, 
A pace this officerc, 
Aad or 2 day, 
is arra 
Allie haunged with a frere. 
So was he dight, 
That no man might, 
Hym for 2 frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He ſpake and looked, 
So religiouſly. 
Vet in a glaſſe, 
Or he would paſſe, 
He toted and he peered, 
His n 
e in his — * 
7 ſee uz well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 
Uato the place, 
He goeth withouten ſhame 
To do this dede, 
But now take hede. 
For here begynneth the game. 
He drew hym ny, 
And ſoftely, 
Streyght at the dore he knocked 
And a darmſell, 
That hard hym well, 
There came and it valocked. 
The frere ſayd. 
Good ſpede fayre mayd, 
Here lodgeth ſuch a man, 
It is told me: ' 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, 
And yf he do what than. 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
No harm doutleſſe: 
It longeth for our order, 
To hurt no man, 
But as we can, 
Euery wight to forder.. . 
With hym truly. 
Fayne ſpeake would I 
Sir quod ſhe by my fay, 
He is fo ſike 
Ye be not lyke. 
To ſpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 
Vet I you pray, 
This much at my defire, 


E 


| 
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Voucheſafe to do, 
As go hym to 

Aud lay an auſten frere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn, 
Quod ſhe I wyll, 


Stonde ye here ſtyll. 


Tyll I come downe agayn, 
Vp is ſhe go. 
And told hym ſo, 

As ſhe was bode to ſay, 
He miltruſtyng, 
No maner thyng, 

Sa yd mayden go thy way, 
And fetch him hyder, 
That we tog yde r, 


Vp ſhe hym brought, 
No harme the thought, 


This officere, 
This fayned frere, 
Whan he was come aloft, 
He dopped than, 
And grete this man, 
Religiouſty and oft. 
And he agayn, 
Ryght giad and fayn, 
Toke hym there by the hande, 
The frere than ſayd, 
Ye be difmayd. ** 
With trouble I underttande. 
In dede quod he, 
It hath with me, 
Bene better than it is. 
Syr _ the frere, 
Be of good chere, 
Yet ſhall it after this, 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 
In counſayle yt you pleaſe, 
Or ellys nat 
Of matters that, 
| Shall ſet your heart at cafe, 
Downe went the mayd, 
The marchaunt ſayd, 
Now lay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 
That ye me bryng, 
long full ſore to here. 
Whan there was none, 
But they alone, 


The frere with euyll grace, 


May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 


But it made ſome folke wrothe. 


Sayd, I reſt the, 
Come on with me, 

And out he toke his mace ; 
Thou ſhalt obay, 

Come on thy way, 

I have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 

For all the penſe, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horſon thefe, 

With a miſchefe, 

Who hath taught the thy good. 
And with his fiſt, 

Vpon the lyſt, 

He gaue hym ſuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoſt in ſowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Leſt he the frere had ſlayne, 
Tyll with good, rappes, 
And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere dr * te 
And vp he ſtarte, ' | 

And well he layde about, 
And ſo there goth, 

Betwene them both, 

Many a luſty clout, 
They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 

And clave togyder faſt, 
Tyll with luggyng, 

And with tuggyng, 

They fell downe bothe at laſt. 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a ſadde ſtroke, 
They roll and rumble, 


They turne and tumble, 


As pygges do in a poke, 
So long aboue, 
They heue and ſhove, 
Togider that at laſt, 
The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ſtrife, 
Hyed them vpward faſt, 
And whan they ſpye, 
The captaynes lye, 
Both weltring on the place, 


LANGUAGE 


The freres hood, 
They pulled a good, 
Adowne about his face. 
Whylc he was blynde, 
The wenche behynde, 
Lent him leyd on the flore, 
Many a joule, 
About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. 
The wyfe came yet, 
And with her fete, 
She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with her rocke, 
Many a knocke, 
She gaue hym on the crowne- 
They layd his mace, 
About his face, 
That he was wood for payne ; 
The fryre frappe, 
Gate many a [wappe, 
Tyll he was full nygh flayne. 
Vp they hym lift. 
And with yll thrift, 
Hedlyng a loug the ſtayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And ſayde adewe, 
Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere aroſe, 
Put I ſuppoſe, 
Amaſed was his hed, 
He ſhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 
He thought hym well yfled. 
Quod he now loſt, , 
Is all this colt, 
We be neuer the nere. 
Il! mote he be, 
That cauſed me, 
TL make my ſelf a frere. 
Now maſters all, 
Here now I ſhall 
Ende there as I began, 
In any wyſe, 
I would auyſe. 
And counſayle euery man, 
His owne craft vſe, 
All newe refuſe. 
And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere; 
Now make good chere, 
And welcome euerych one, 


A ruful Jamentacion 'writen by maſter Thomas Lo where to commetk th blandiſhyng promyſe, {That we leaſt feare, full oft it is moſt nye, 
7 8 P Je, 


More in his youth) of the deth of quene Eliſabeth 
mother to king Henry the eight, wife to king 
Henry the ſcuenth, and the eldeſt doughter to 
king Edward the fourth, which quene Eliſabeth 
dyed in childbed in February in the yere of our 
Lord 1803, and in the 18 yere of the raigne of 


king Henry the ſcuenth. 


O YE that put your truſt and confidence, 

la worldly joy and frayle proſperite, 

That ſo lyue here as ye ſhould never hence, 

Remember death and loke here vppon me. 

Enſaumple Lthynke there may no better be. 

Your ſelfe wotte well that in this realme was I, 

Your quene but tate, and lo now here 1 lye. 
Was I not borne of olde worthy linage ? 

Was nct my mother queene, my father kyng ? 


Was I not a kinges fere in marriage? 


Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thing ? 
Mercifult God this is a ſtra unge reckenyng : 
Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 
Hath me forſaken, and lo now here I ly. 

If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone, 
wyt myght haue me ſaued, I neded not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 
But O good God what vaylech all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty meſſangere, 


H 


Obey we muſt there is no remedy... 


Me hath he ſommoned 
Jet was I late prot 


- 


- 


gw 


, and Jo now here I ly, 
1 , otherwyſe, 

; HE 10. . Ice, 
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O faſſe aſtrolagy and deuyaatrice, 

Of Goddes ſecretes mak yng thy ſelfe ſo wyſe. 
How true 1s for this yere thy prophecy. 

The yere yet laſteth, and lo nowe here I ly. - 

O bryttill welth, as full of bitternefle, 

Thy fingle pleaſure doubled is with payne. 
Account my ſorow firtt and my diſtrefſc, 

In ſondry wyſe, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare ſayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 
More wo then welth, and lo now here bly, 

Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, 
Goodly Rychmonde ſone art thou gone from me, 
At Welt minſter that coſtly worke of youre, | Thow ſhalt ſwete babe ſuche- is thy deſteny, 
Myne owne dere lorde now ſhall I never ſee. 
Almighty God voucheſate to graunt that ye, 

For you and your childreh well may edefy. 
My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 

Adew myne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lerde,- 
The faithfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 

In mariage and peaſable-concorde, 

Into your handes here I cleane reſyne, 

To be beſtowed vppon your children and myne. 
Erſt wer you father, and now muſt ye ſupply, 
The mothers part alſo, for lo now here | ly. 

Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. 

God wotte full oft it greued hath my mynde, 
That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldome mete. 
Nowe am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 
O mortal} folke that we be very blynde. 


2 


From you depart I fyrſt, and lo now here I ly. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 
Comfort your ſonne, and be ye of good chere. 
Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 
Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere,- 
To prince Arthur myne owne chyld ſo dere, 
It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 
Pray for my ſoule, for lo now here I ly. 
' Adew lord Henry my louyng ſonne adew. 
Our lorde encreaſe your honour and eſtate, 
Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 
God make you vertuous wyſe and fortunate. - 
Ade ſwete hart my litle doughter Kate, 


r : 


Teeny 


Thy mother neuer know, for lo now here I lys. - 

Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, - 
Farewell my welbeloved ſiſters three, 
O lady Briget other ſiſter myne, 
Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 
Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, - 
And heuenly thynges loue and magni 
Farewell and pray for me, for lo now 

Adew my lordes, adew my ladies all, 
Adew my faithful ſeruauntes euerych one, 
Adew my commons whom I neuer ſhall . 
See in this world, wherfore to the alone, 
Immortall god verely three and one, 
I me commende. Thy infinite mercy, 


She w to jby. ſeruant; for lo gow bere I lyj· 


A 


— 
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1 5 Me alketh lande, and he to pas would bryng, 


Siluer, gold, riche Je and precious ftone : 


THE HISTORY OF THR 


Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas 
More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
cauſed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 
that boke. | | 

The wordes of Fortune to the people. | 


INE high eſtate power and auctoritie, 

If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 
955 reit, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 


To mannes comfort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 
Is all at my deuyſe and ordinaunce. 

Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 
Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, | 
To good concluſion, that fondly was begonne. | 
And many a purpoſe, boungen ſure and faſt 
With wiſe prouiſion, I haue ouercaſt. 
Without good happe there may no wit ſuffiſe. 


Better is to be fortunate than wyſe. | 


And therefore hath there ſome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, 
To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 
The plcaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 
But let them wfite theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 


The nedy wreich that lingereth in diſtreſſe, | 


Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 
A wery burden odious and loth, , 
To all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 
But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 
To mighty power and-excellent degree, 
A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
© in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he : 
Him ſelf in honour and felicite, 
And ouer thit, may forther and increaſe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 
Now in this poynt-there is no more to ſay, | 
Eche man hath of him ſelf the gonernauace. 
Let euery wight than folowe his owne way, 
And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 
Liſt for to live, and wyll him ſelfe enhaunce, 
In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on me. 
And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. | 
Taomas Monz to them that truſt in Fortune. 


HO that are prowde of hogour, ſhape or kynne, 
That hepeſt vp this wretetad worldes treaſure, 
Thy fingers ſhrmed with gold, thy tawny ſk ynne, 
With fieſh apparyle garniſhed out of meaſure, 
And weneſt to haue fortune at thy pleaſure, 
Caſt vp thyne eye, and loke how ſlipper chaunce, 
Alludeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme ſhe loketh as louely, fayre and bright, 
As goodty Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She beeketh and ſhe ſtnileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may. not long abide. 
There mech a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any-ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, | 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Vet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As ſoone as Fortune lift to laugh agayne, 
ith fayre countenaunce and diſceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and Knele and gape after the wynde, 


Not one or twWayne but thouſandes in a rout, y 


Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then'ss*zbayicſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 


On whiche the mifed people gaſe and ſtare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for'the bone. 
Fortune at them lafngh&h, and in her trone 
Amyd her treaſure and waueryng rycheſſe, 


Prowdly the honeth as lady and empreſſe. 3 * 
Baniſhing cleane all other ſurpluſage, 


FaſtÞy-her ſyde doth wery labour ftand, 
Pale fere alſo; and forow all bewepft. 
Diſdayn and hatred on that other 


Before her ftandeth daunger and enuy, 


About 


„„ 
Eke reſtles watche fro ſſepe with ttauayle kept, * 
His eyes drowfy'#nd1okyng as he flepr. 


her bonmerh All the world to begge: © *' | : : 
by [That one ig ſuretye, that other Lyke to fall. 


| 


This toye and that, and all not worth an egge: 

He would in love profper abouc all thyng : 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyrg : 

He forceth not ſo he may money haue, 

Though all the worlde accompte hym for a knaue, 
Lo thus ye ſee diuers heddes, divers wittes. 

Fortune alone as divers as they all, 

Vnſtable here and there among them flittes: 

And at auenture downe her giftes fall, 


{ Catch ho ſo may ſhe throweth great and ſmall 
hat any pleaſure or profit may come by, | 


Not to all men, as commeth ſonne or dewe, 
But for the moſt part, all among a fewe, 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laſt, 
He that ſhe gaue therm, loketh prowde and hye. 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 

And geneth them to an other by an by. 


And thus from man to man continually, 


She vſeth to gene and take, and ſlily toſſe, 

One man to wWynnyng of an others loſle. 

Ad when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pr 
He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full lore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, 

Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore, 
But in a whyle when ſhe loneth hym no more, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 

And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, — 

Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele. 
About her alway, beſely they preace. 

But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele. 
That may ſet once bis hande vppon her whele. 

He holdeth falt: but vpward as he flieth,. 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lyeth. 

Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 

Thus fell Dazius the worthy kyng of Perle, - 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquero ur. 
Thus many mo then I may well reherſe. 
Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reverſe 
Her ſlipper fauour fro them that in her trult, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt. 
She ſodeinly enhaunceth thera aloft, a 
And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke. 
The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 
Ia ſtede of pylows lyech after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke ; 
The deyaty mowth that ladyes kiſſed haue, 
She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 

In chaungyng of her courſe, the chaunge ſhewth this, 
Vp ſtartth a knaue, and down there falch a knight, 
The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, loue to deſpyght. 

This is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myghe. 
Great boſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power. 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 
Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by ker ſtandeth the wyſe Socrates, 
Arrittippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 
Of olde philoſophers. And eke agayoſt the ſoone 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 
With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ſtode fo in dour, 
That eche mon haſtely gan to cary thence, » 
And aſked hym why he nought caryed out. 
I bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wiſedom he ment, not fortunes brotle fees. 


— 


| For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 


Heraclitus eke, lyſt felowſhip to kepe 
With glade pouertee, Democritus-alſo ; 


| Of which the fyrſt can neuer ceaſe but wepe, 


To ſee how thicke the blynded people go 
With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 
| That other laugheth to ſee the fool yſh apes, 


| How earneſtly they walk about theyr capes, 


Of this poore ſect, it is comen vſage, 
Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 


They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 
No nygarde eke is of his good ſo fayne. 
But they more pleaſure haue a thouſande folde, 


The ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 


Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wall, 


Flattery, dyſceyt; 'tmiſchiefe and tiranny. I | [That one is free, that other cuer thra ll, 


Tbat ons content, chat other neuer full, 


” 
- 
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Who lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſ1a!], 


As great difference between them as we ſee, 


Betwixte wretchednes and felicte. 


Now: haue I ſhewed you bothe ; theſe whiche ;<| yh, | 


Stately fortune, or humble pouertec: 

That is to ſay, nowe lyeth. it ia your fyſt, 

To take here bondage, or free libertee. 

But in thys poynte and ye do aftet me, 

Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 


if that ye thynke your ſelſe to well at calc. 


And tyrſt vppon the louely ſhall ſhe ſmile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and for a whyle, 
Pat the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe : 
And foorth with all what ſo thou lyſt deuiſe, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes ; 
But for all that beware of after clappes. 

Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure: 

Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 

Or in drye lande cauſe fiſhes to endure, 

And make the burnyng tyte his heate to ſpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 

As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 
That of ker nature is cuer variable. 

Serue her day and nyght as reverently, 
Vppon thy knces as any ſeruaunt may, 

And in concluſion, that thou ſhalt winne there; 


Shall not be worth thy ſervyce 1 dare fay. 


And looke yet what ſhe geueth the to day, 
With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with ſorow, 
Wheretore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pourrtics parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that cummeth from her fande. 
Loue maner and vertue : they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayſt thou boldly detye her turnyng chaunce; 
She can the neyther hynder nor auaunce. 
But and thou wylt nedes medle wich her treaſure, 
Truft not therein, and ſpende it liberally, 
Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meaſure, 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſk ye, 
Nonne falleth farre, but he that climbeth kye. 
Remember nature ſent the hyther baze, 
The gyſtes of foitune count them borowed ware, 


Tromas Monk to them that ſcke Fortune. 


| HO fo delyteth to prouen and aſſay, 

O: waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 
If that the aunſwere pleaſe you not alway, 
Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not, 
Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, 
haue of her no brydle in my fiſt, 


She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe lyſt. 


The rollyng dyſe in whome your lucke doth ſtande, 
With whoſe vnhappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, 

Ye knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande, 
Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. 

Caſt in your nette: but he you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſyne: 

For it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. 

And though in one chapnce fortune you offend, 

Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face. 
In many an other the ſhall it amende, 
There is no manae ſo farre out of her grace, 
But he fometyme hath comfort and ſolace : 
Ne none agayne fo farre foorth in her fauour, 

That is full fatisfyed with her behaviour. 

Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, aud hyc : 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeryyce therefore. 
The nedy begger catcheth an halfpeny: 

Some manne a thouſande pound ſome leſſe ſome more. 
But for all that ſhe kepeth euer in ſtore, 

From euery yanne ſome parcell of his wyll, 

That he: may pray therfore and ſerue her ſtyll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none. 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none hcalch. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 

Can he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth. 

To ſome the ſendeth, children, ryches, welthe, 

Honour, woorſhyp, and reuerence all hys-lyfe : 

But yet ſhe pyncheth hym with a ſhrewde wyfe. 

Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyſe, 

To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll aze, 

But as her ſelſe lyſt. order and deuyſe, | 

Doth every manne his parte diuide and tax, 
2 II counſayie 


* 
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1 couniayle you eche one truſſe vp your packe, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, | | 
With ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. | 
All chynges in this boke that ye ſhall rede, 

Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 
"Them to belcue, as ſurely as your crede, 

But notwithſtandyng certes in my mynde, 

1 durſt well were, as true ye ſhall them fynde, 
In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 
As are the iudgemente of aſtronomye. 


* 
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The Deſcripcion of Ricn ARD the thirde. 


a>e call with either of them, in bod ye and proweſſe farre vnder them 
ine of tpire; ill fetured of limmes, croke backed, his left ſhoulder 
| than his right, hard tauoured of viſage, and ſuch as is in ſtates 
W called warlye, in other menne otherwiſe, he was malicious, wrathtull, enuious, 
Aud trom atore his birth, euer-frowarde. It is for trouth reported, that the | 
WW Juches his mother had ſo much a doe in her trauaile, that ſhee could not bee 
W jclivered of hym uncutte: and that hee came into the worlde with the feete for- 
warde, as menne bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runncth) alſo not vn- | 
tothed, whither menne of hatred reporte above the trouthe, or elles that nature 
chaunged her courſe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courſe of his lyfe many 
thinges vanaturallye committed, None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as 
to whiche his diſpoſicion was more metely then tor peace. Sundrye viQtories 
hadde hee, and ſommetime ouerthrowes, but neuer in defaulte as for his owne 
pacſone, either of hardincſle or polytike older free was hee called of dyſpence, 
and ſomewhat ahoue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get him vaſted- 
fate frendeſhippe, for whiche hee was fain to pil and ſpoyle in other places, and 
_ ct him ſtedfaſt hatred. Hee was cloſe and ſecrete, a degpe diſſimuler, lowlye 
of counteynaunce, arrogant of heart, outward|y coumpinable where he inwardely / 
hated, not letting to kiſſe whome he thoughte to kyll ; diſpitious and cruell, not 
for cuill will alway, but after for ambicion, and either for the ſurctie and en- 
WE crcaſc of his eſtate, Frende and foo was muche what indifferent, where his ad- 
Launtage grew, he ſpared no mans deathe, whoſe life withſtoode his pur poſe. 
He flewe with his owne handes king Henry the ſixt, being priſoner in the Tower, 
as menne conſtantly ſaye, and that without commaundement or knoweledge of 
the king, whiche woulde vadoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, baue ap- 
pointed that boocherly orifice, to ſome other then his one borne brother. | 
| Somme wile menne allo weene, that his drift couertly cenuayde, lacked not 
In helping furth his brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee reſiſted openly, 
bos beit fomwhat (as menne deme) more faintly then he that wer hartely 
minded to his welth. And they that thus deme, thinke that he long time in 
king Edwardes life, forethought to be King in that caſe the king his brother 
{ whoſe lite hee looked that euil dyete ſhoulde ſhorten) ſhoulde happen to deceaſe 
(as in dede he did) while his children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death the duke of Clarence, whoſe life muit 
nedes haue hindered hym ſo entendynge, whither the ſame duke of Clatence 
hadde kepte him true 40 his nephew the yonge king, or enterpriſcd to be kyng 
himſelte. But of al this pointe, js there no certaintic, and whoſo diuincth vp- 
pon coniectures, maye as wel ſhote to farre as to ſhort. Howhbcit this kaue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the ſelfe nighte in whiche kynge Edwarde 
died, one Myſtlebrooke longe ere mornynge, came in greate haſte to the houſe 
of one Potty er dwellyng in Reddecroſſe ſtrete without Crepulgate : and when he 
was with haſtye rappyng quickly letten in, hee ſhewed vato Pottyer that kynge 
Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe manne quod Pottyer then wyll my 
maylter the duke of Glouceſter bee kynge. What cauſe hee hadde ſoo to thynke 
harde it is to ſaye, whyther hee being toward him, anye thynge knewe that hee 


ſuche thynge 22 or ocherwyſe had anye inkelynge thereof ; for hee was 
not likely to ſpeake it of noughte. 


But nowe to retarne to the courſe of 


2 Reer the third ſonne, of whom we nowe entreate, was in wilte and 


botne, . 
much higher 


A 


: this hyſtorye, were it that the duke of 
Glouceſter hadde of old fore- minded this concluſion, or was nowe at erſte there- 


unto moucd, and putte in hope by the occaſion of the tender age of the younge 
prigces, his nephues (as opportunitye and lykelyhoode of ſpede, putteth a manne 
in courage of that hee neuer entended) certayn is it that hee contriued theyr de- 
ſtruccion, with che vſurpacion of the regal dignitye vppon hymſelfe. And for as 
muche as hee well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued grudge and 
hearte brennynge betwene the quenes kinred and the kingeg blood eyther partye 
enuying others authoritye, he nowe thought that their devon ſhoulde bee (as | 
it was ia dede) a fortherlye begynnynge to the purſuite of his intente, and a 
fure ground for the foundacion of al his building yf he might firſte vader the 
pretext of reueugynge of olde diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce of 
the tone partie, to the deſtruccion of the tother : and then wynne to his purpoſe 
* manye as he coulde: and thoſe that coulde not be wonne, myght be loſte 
ere they looked therefore. Por of one thynge was hee certayne, that if his 


H - entente were perceined, he ſhold ſoone have mad 
WW parties, with his one "Bok aue e peace bectwene the bothe 


Kynge Edwarde in his 1; i is di 8 | | 
* ere? - is life, albeit that this diſcencion beetwene hys frendes 


. ym: yet in his good healthe he ſomewhat the leſſe re- 
* it, decavſe hee thought whatſpever buſines ſhoulde falle beetwene them, 
* elfe ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule botke the parties. ; ; 
3 5 * laſt ſickneſſe, When hee receiued his naturall ſtrengthe ſoo ſore 
» that hee . all recouerye, then hee conſyderynge the youthe 


of his chyldren albeit hee th " | 
yet wallet S nothynge leſfe mittruſted then that that happened, 
we — of bys 88 rmes myghte growe by theyr debate, h yle 


1A 0 UA . 


counſayle of their frendes, of whiche either party ſſiold connſayle for their oe 
commodity and rather by pleaſaunte aduyſe too wynne themſelte fauour, then by 
rofitable aduertiſemente to do the children good, he called ſome of them before 
Lien that were at variaunce, and in eſpecyall the lorde marques Dor ſeite the 
quenes ſonne by her fyrſte houſebande, and Richarde the lorde Haſtynges, 4 
noble man, than lorde chamberlayne agayne whome the quene ſpecially grudged,, 
for the great fanoure the kyng bare hym, and alſo for that (hee thoughte hy m 
ſecretlye familyer with the kynge in wanton coumpanye, Her kynred alſo 
bare hym ſore, as well for chat the kynge hadde made hym captayne of Calyce 
whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to the quene, claimed of the kinges 
ormer promyſe) as for diuerſe other great giftes which he receyued, that they 
loked for. When theſe lordes with diverſe other of bothe the parties were 
comme in preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe himſelfe and vnderſette with pil- 
lowers, as it is reported on this wyſe fayd* voto them, My lordes, my dere 
kinſmenne and alice, in what plighte I lye you lee, and I fecle. By whicke the 
leſſe whyle I looke to lyue with you, the more depelye am I moued to care in 
what ale L leaue you, for ſuch as I leauve you, ſuche bee my children lyke to 
fynde you. Whiche if they ſhoulde (that Godde forbydde) iynde you at vary- 
aunce, myght happe to fall themſelfe at warre ere their difcrecion woulde ſerue 
to ſctte you at peace. Yele their youthe, of whiche I recken the onely ſuretie 
to reſte in your concord. For it ſuffiſeth not that al you loue them, yf 
eche of you hate other. If they wer menne, your faithfulneſſe happelye 
woulde ſuthie. But childehood muſt be maintained by mens authoritye, and 
flipper youth vnderpropped with elder counſayle, which neither they can have, 
but ye geue it, nor ye geue it, yt ye gree not. For wher eche labcureth to 
breake that the other maketh, and for hatred of <che of others parſon, impug= 
neth eche others countayle, there muſt it nedes bee song ere anye good con- 
cluſion goe forwarde. And alſo while either partyetaboureth to be chiefe, flats 
tery ſhall haue more place then plaine and faithtull aduyſe, of whyche muſte 
needes enſure the euyll bringing vppe of the prynce, whoſe mynd in tender 
youth infect, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and drawe down with this noble 
relme to ruine, but if grace turn him to wiſdom, which if God ſend; then thei 
that by euill menes before pleaſed him beſt, ſhal after fall farth£t out of fauour, 
ſo that euer at length euill driites dreue to nought, and good plain wayes Proſe 
per. Great variaunce hath ther long bene betwene you, not alway ior great 
cauſes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our miſconſtruccion turneth vato 
worſe or a ſmal diſpleaſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil tongues 
agreucth. But this wote I well ye neuer had fo great cauſe of hatred, as ye 
have of loue. That we be al men, that we be chriſten men, this ſhall I leave 
for prechers to tel you (and yet I wote nere vhither any prechers wordes ought 
more to more you, then his that is by and by gooying to the place that thei all 
preache of.) But this ſhal 1 deſire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne allies, and eche of yow w:th other, eyther 
of kinred or affinitie, whiche ſpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the ſacramentes of 
Chriſtes churche, beare that weyghte with vs that woulde Godde thei did, 
ſhoulde no leſſe moue vs to charit\e, then the reſped e of fleſhlye conſanguinitye. 
Oure Lorde forbydde, that you Joae together the worſe, for the ſelfe cauſe that 
you ought to loue the better. And yet that happeneth. And no where fynde 
wee fo deadlye debate as amorge them, whyche by nature and lawe moſte 
oughte to agree together, Suche a peitilente ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of 
vaine glorye and ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſlates where he once entreth cr 
eth foorth fo farre, tyll with deuifion and variaunce hee turneth all to miſchiete. 
Firſte longing to be nexte the beſt, atterwarde egall with the beſte, and at laſte 
chiefe and abou: the beſte. Of which immoderate appetite of woorſhip, and 
thereby of debate and difſencion what laſſe, what ſorowe, what trouble hathe 
within theſe fewe yeares growen in this realme, I praye Godde as wel forgeate 
as wee wel remember. | 


Wickie thinges yf 1 coulde as well have foreſene, as I haue with my more 


payne then pleaſure proucd, by Goddes bleſſed Ladie (that was ever his othe)} L 


woulde neuer haue won the courteſye of mennes knees, with the loſſe of ſoo. 


many heades. But ſithen thynges paſſed cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
wee the more beware, by what occaſion we haue taken ſoo greate hurt afore, 


chat we efteſoones fall not in that occaſion agayne. Nowe be thoſe griefes paſſ- 
per in 


ed, and all is {Godde be thanked) quiete, and likelie righte wel to pro 
wealthfull peace under youre coſeyns my children, if Godde ſend chem life and 
you loue. Of whiche twoo thinges, the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome thoughe 
Godde dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the reakne away finde kinges and perad- 
uenture as good kinges. But yt you among youre ſelte in a childes reygne fall 
at debate, many 4 good man ſhall periſh and happely he to, and ye to, ere 
thys land finde peace again. Wherfore in theſe laſte wordes that euer 1 
looke to ſpeake with you; I exhort you and require you al, for the loue that 
wu haue euer borne to me, for the loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the 
oue that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time torwarde, all grieues 
forgotten, eche of you love other. Whiche I verelye truſte you will, if ye 
any thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, aſfinitie or kinred, this 
realme, your owne countrey, or your owne ſurety. Andtherewithal the king 
no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him down on this right fide, his face to- 
warde them: and none was there preſent that coulde refrain from weping. 
But the lordes recomforting him with as good wordes as they could, andaatwering 
for the time as thei thought to ſtand with his pleaſure, thete in his . 
(as by their wordes appered) eche forgau eather, and ioyned their hands roge- 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes their hearts wer far a ſouder. 
As lone as the king was departed, the noble prince his ſonne drew toward Lon- 
don, which at the time of his deceaſe, kept his honſhold at Ludlow in Wales. 
Which countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to iuſtice, was begon tv. 
be farre oute of good wyll and waxen wild, robbers and -rivers walking at li- 


en ſboylde lacke diſcreciog of themſelf aud good | 


þ 


bertie vncorrected. And for this enchenſon the prince was in the life of hic 
5 ä Athes 


preſence 


of 


THE HISTO 


father ſente thither, to the ende that the authoritie of his preſence, ſhould refraine 
-enill diſpoſed parſons fro the boldneſs of their formar outerages, to the goucr- 
-naunce and ordering of this yong prince at his ſending thyther, was there 4 8 
inted Sir Anthony Woduile lord Riuers and brother anto the quene, a right 
| honourable man, as valiaunte of hande as politike in counlayle. Adjoyned wer 
there vato him other of the ſame partie, and in effect euery one as he was 
nereſt of kin vnto the quene, ſo was planted next about the prince, That 
drifte by the quene not unwiſely deuiſed, whereby her bloode mighte of youth 
be rooted in the princes ſauor, the duke of Glouceſter turned vnto their deſtruc- 
«ion, and upon that grounde ſet the foundacion of all his vahappy building. 
For whom ſocur he perceived, either at variance with them, or bearing him- 
. ſelf their fauor, hee brake vnto them, ſom by mouth, ſom by writing and fe- 
cret meſſengers, that it neyther. was reaſon. nor in any wile to be ſuffered, that 
the yong king their maſter and kinſmanne, ſhoode bee in the handes and cuſ- 
todye of bis mothers kinred, ſequeſtred in maner from theyr compani, and at- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faithful ſeruice as they, and manye 
of them far more honorable part of kin then his mothers fide ; whoſe blood 
(quod he) ſauing the kinges pleaſure, was ful vnmetely to be matched with his: 
whiche nowe to be as who ſay remoued from the kyng, and the leſſe noble to be 
left aboute him, is (quod he) neither honorable to hys mageltie, nor vnto vs, and 
alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue the mightieſt of his frendes from him, and vnto 
vs no little jeopardy, to ſuffer our welproued euil willers, to grow in ouergret 
authoritie with the prince in youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone | 
perſwaded. Ye remember I trow king Fdward himſelf, albeit he was a manne 
of age and of diſcrecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the bende, more 
chen ſtode either with his honour, or our profite, or with the commoditie of 
any manne els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of them ſelfe. 
Whiche whither they ſorer thirſted after their owne wealc, or our woc, it wer 
barde I wene to geſſe. And if ſome folkes frendſhip had not holden better place 
with the king, then any reſpect of kinred, thei might peraducnture eaſily have 
be trapped and brought to confuſion ſomme of vs ere this. Why not as eaſily 
as they haue done ſome other alreadye, as neere of his royal bloode as we. 
But our Lord hath wrought his wil, and thanke be to his grace that peril is 
paſte. Howe be it as great is growing, yf wee ſuffer this yonge kyng in oure 
enemyes hande, whiche without his wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his com- 
maundements, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God and good prouifion for- 
byd. Of which good prouifion none of vs hath any thing the leſſe nede, for 
the late made attonemente, in whiche the kinges pleaſure hadde more place then 
the parties willes. Nor none of vs I beleue is ſo vnwyſe, ouerſone to truſte a 
newe frende made of an olde foe, or to think that an houerly kindnes, ſodaine- 
ly contract in one houre continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſhold be deper ſetled 
ia their ſtomackes ; then a long accuſtomed malice many yeres rooted. 


With theſe wordes and wrytinges and ſuche other, the duke of Glouceſter 

. fone ſet a fyre, them that were of theraſeif ethe to kindle, and in eſpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Richarde lorde Haſtinges and 
chaumberlayo, both men of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
ſucceſſion from his anceſtrie, the tother by his office and the kinges fauor. 
- Theſe two not bearing eche to other ſo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
- quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together wy th the duke of Glouceſter, that 
+ they wolde viterlve amoue iro the kinges companye, all his mothers frendes, 
. vader the name of their cenemyes, Vpon this concluded, the duke of Glouceſ- 
ler vaderſtandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were aboute the kyng, 
entended to bryng him vppe to his coronacion, accoumpanied with ſuche power 
of theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde bee harde for hym to bryng bis purpoſe to 

- paſſe, without the gathering and great aſſemble of people and in maner of cpen 
warre, wherof the ende he wiſte was doubtous, and in which the kyng being 
on their fide, his pait ſhould have the face and name of a rebellion: he ſecretly 
therefore by diuers meanes, cauſed the quene to be periwaded and brought in 
the mynd, that it neither wer nede, and alfa ſhold be jieo ardous, the king to 
come vp ttrong.. For where as nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other 
thing ſtudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion ard honoure of the king: if 
the Jordes of her kinred ſhold aſſemble in the kinges name muche people, 
#b+i\ ſhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and them hadde bene ſorametyme 
debate, to feare and ſuſpecte, leſte thei ſhoulde gather thys people, not for 
the kynges ſauegarde whome no manne empugned, but for theyr deſtruccion, 
hauping more regarde to their old variaunce, then their newe attonement. Por 
whiche cauſe thei ſhou lde aſſemble on the other partie muche people agayne for 
their defence, whoſe power ſhe wyfte wel farre ſtretched. And thus ſhould al 
the realme fall on a rore. And of al the hurte that therof ſhould enſue, which 


- 


Was likely not to be litle, and the moſt harme there like to fal wher ſhe leſt i 


would, al the worlde woulde put her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay 

chat thei bad vnwyſely and vatrewlye alſo, broken the amitie and peace that 
the kyng her huſband ſo prudentelye made, betwene hys kinne and hers in“ his 
death bed, and whiche the other party. faithfully obſcrued. 


The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche woorde fent vato her ſonne, 
and vnto her brother being aboute the kynge, and over that the duke of Glou- 
. ceſter hymſelfe and ouhier forges the chiefe of hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge 

| foo reuerentlye, and to the queenes frendes, there ſoo louyngelye, that they no- 
thynge carthelye myſtruſtvnge, broughte the kynge vppe in greate haſte, not in 
good ſpede, with a fober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in his wa ye to London 
gone, from Northampton, When theſe dukes of Glouceſter and Buckyngham 
came thither. - Where remained behynd, the lorde Ryuers the kynges vncle, 
entendyng on the morrowe'to folow the kynge, and bee with hym at Stonye 
Stratforde miles thence, earely or hee departed. So was there made that 


N »yghtc. muche krendely chere berwene theſe dukes and the lorde Riuers 2 greate | 


* 


R-Y.QE, TH'E 


| while, But incontinente after that they were oppenlye with greate courteſy g.. 

parted) and the lorde Riuers lodged, the dukes lecretelye with 2 ſewe of (+, 
moſte priaye frendes, ſette them downe in counſayle, wherin they {pert 3 
great parte of the nyght. And at their riſiage in the dawnyng of the day, 
thei ſeut about priuily to their ſeruantes in the innes and lodgyngc: about, 
geuinge them commaundemente to make them fſclie ſhortely readye, tur th+. 
lordes wer to horſebackward. Vppon whiche meſſages, mWye of their 
folke were attendaunt, when mapye of the lorde Riners ſeruantes were ng. 
readye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes taken allo into their cuſtodye the kayes f 
the inne, that none ſhoulde paſſe toorth withous theyr licence. 


And ouer this in the hyghe waye towarde Stonye Stratforde where the kynge 
laye,theyhadde beeftowed certayne of theyr folke, that ſhoulde ſende backe apayre, 
and compell to retourne, anye manne that were gotten oute of Northamyicy 
toward Stonye Stratforde, tyll they ſhould geue other lycence. For as muche 
as the dukes themſelfe ent ended for the ſhewe of theire dylygence, to he the 
fyrſte that ſhoulde that daye atiende yppon the kynges highneſſe oute of that 
towne ; thus bare they folke in hande. But when the lorde Ryuers vaucritogs þ 
the gates cloſed, and the wayes on everye fide beſette, neyther Eys fervauntc; | 
nor hymſelfe ſuffered to go oute, parceiuyng well ſo greate a thynge without hi; 
knowledge not begun for noughte, comparyng this maner preſent with this lat 
nightes chere, in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge maruelouſlye miſliked. Hop 
be it ſithe hee could not get awaye, and keep hiraſclfe cloſe, hee woulde not, 
leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme to hyde himſelfe for ſore ſecret feare of hys owne faulte, 
whereof he ſaw no ſuch cauſe in hym ſelf ; he determined vppon the ſurctie of 
his own conſcience, to goe boldelye to them, and inquire what thys rater 
m ghie meane. Whome as ſoone as they ſawe, they beganne to quarre!| with 
hym, and ſaye, that hee intended to ſette diſtaunce beetweene the kynge ar, 
them, and to brynge them to confuſion, but it ſhoulde not lye in hys pov, 
And when hee beganne (as hee was a very well ſpoken maane) in good! y wile to 
excuſe himſelf, they taryed not the ende of his aunſwere, but ſhortel: tooks 
him and putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth wente to horſcbacke, 
and tooke the waye to Stonye Stratforde, Where they founde the kinge with 
his companie readye to leape on horſebacke, and departe forwarde, to leau: 
that lodging for them, becauſe it was to itteighte for bothe coumpanics. Ari MW 
as ſone as they came in his preſence, they lighte adowne with all their con- 
panie aboute them. To wiome the duke of Buckingham ſaide, goe atv: 
gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre rowmes. And thus in good!y arrays, WW 
thei came to the kinge, and on theire knees in very humble wiſe, ſalucd hi 
grace; whiche receyued them in very joyous and amiable maner, nothing: 
carthlye knowing nor mntrutlinge as yet. But euen by and by in his preſcnc;, 
they piked a quarrell to the lorde Richarde Gjaye, the kynges other brother 
by his mother, ſayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother and il; 
lorde Rivers his vncle, hadde coumpaſſed to rule the kinge and the realm, 
and to ſette variaunce among the ſtates, and to ſubdewe and deitro: e th: 
noble blood of the realm. Toward the accoumpliſhinge whereof, they ay 
that the lorde Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, and thence 
taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent menne to the ſea, All whiche thing: 
theſe dukes witte well were done for ood purpoſes and neceſſari by the wh! 
counſaile at London, ſauing that ſomewhat thei muſt ſai. | Vato whictt 
woordee, the king aunſwered, what my brother Marques hath done I cannct ſz, 
But in good faith I dare well aunſwere for myne vncle Rivers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any ſuch maitere. Ye my liege quod the duke 5 
Buckinghara thei haue kepte theire dealing in theſe matters farre fro the know 
ledge of your good grace And foorthwith thei arreſted the lord Richarde and 
Sir Thomas Waughan knighte, in the kinges preſence, and broughte the kit 
and all backe vato Northampton, where the tooke againe further countalc 
And there they ſent awaie from the kinge whom it pleaſed them, and ſcite neue 
ſeruantes aboute him, ſuche as lyked better them than him. At whiche des- 
linge hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted not. And at dn: 
the duke of Glouceſter ſente a diſhe from his owne table to the lord Riucr,, 
| prayinge him t be of good chere, all ſhould be well inough. And he thank 
| the duke, and prayed the meffenger to beare ik to his nephewe the lorde Richard 
with the lame meiage for his comfort, who he thought had more nede of coun 
fort, as one to whom ſuch aduerſitie was flraunge. But himfelf had been 1 
his da yes in vre therewith, and ther fore coulde beare it the better. But for 4 
this cournfortablecourtelye of the duke of Glouceſter he ſent the lorde River? 
and the lorde Richarde with Sir Thomas Vaughan into the Northe countrey inte 
divers places to priſon, and after,vard al to Porafrait, where they were ia cr 
cluſion beheaded. | | 


» 


* 
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A letter written with à cole by Sir Tuomas Monz to hys doughter mailtres 
, MaxGarzT RoPER, within a whyle after he was a priſoner ia the Tow:e: 
IM Y NE own good doughter, our lorde be thanked I am in good helthe of 
| bodye and in good quiet of minde: and of worldly thynges 1 no mo- 
defyer then I baue. 1 beſeche hym make you all mery in the hope of heauch 
And ſucks thynges as 1 ſomewhat longed to talke with you all, concerning U* 
. woride to come, our Lorde put theim into your myndes, as I truftc he dot 
and better to by hys boly ſpirite: who bleſſe you and preſerue you all. W. 
ten wyth a cole by your tender loving father, who in hys pore prayers forgette® 


none of you all, nor your babes, nor your nurſes, nor your good huſd:0c 
nor your good huſbandes ſhrewde wyues, nor your fathers ſhrewde wyfe neithel 


"OO 13. 


nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye bartcly well for lacke of paper-. 
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riss LANGUAGE: 


tort ballettes which Sir Tnomas Mon made | Deſeripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. I knowe in harty fighes and langhters of the ſpleene, 
ps paſtime While he was priſoner in the Tower HEN youth had led me half the race, At once to chaunge my itate, my will, and eke my 
dy 4 | That Cupides ſcourge had made me runne: colour clene. | 
of ' LzwYs the loſt louer. I looked back to mect the place, I know how to deceyve my ſelf wythe others helpe, 
- 326 V flattering fortune, loke thou neuer ſo fayre, From whence my weary courſe begunne : And how the Lyon chaltiſed is, by beatynge of the 
By Or neuer io pleſantiy begin to ſmile, And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 5 whelpe. 

3 though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayte, * | Miſguiding me had led the waye. In ſtandynge nere the fyre, l know how that I freaſe; 
38 As U — life thou ſhalt not me begile. Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, Farre of I burne, in bothe 1 walte, and ſo my Lyfe 
2 Toaſt hall! God, to entre in à while. Had made me loſe a better prey. 1 leeſe, 

* = grins > . aen ſure and vniforme For hen in ſighes I ſpent the day, I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, 

— 7 . after thy calme, loke 1 for a ſtorme. And could not cloake my grief with game; How ſmalle a ncte may take and male a harte of 

os 857 Davy the dycer. The boyling ſmoke dyd (till bewray, gentle kynde : 

48 ONG was I lady Lucke your ſeruing man, The preſent heat of ſecret flame: Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, 

"0 And now haue loſt agayne all that [ gat, And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, | Revived withaglympſc of Grace old ſorrowes to let fall. 
= wherfore whan I thinke on you nowe and than, Where love his pleaſent traynes hath ſown, The hydden traynes I know, and ſecret ſnares of Love, 
522, And in my mynde remember this and that, Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, | How ſoone a Joke will prynte a thoughte that never 

ve. may not blame me though I beſhrew your cat, Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne, may remove. 
© But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne 2 thouſand times, And when myne eyen dyd ſtill purſue, The Mypper ſtate I know, the ſodein turnes from 
For lending me now ſome layſure to make rymes, The flying chaſe of theyre requeſt; welthe 
At the ſame time with Sir Tons Monz lived | Theyre greedy looks did oft rencw, : The doubttull bope, the certaine wooe, and ſure deſ- 
SE£ELTON, the poet lauteate of Henay VIII. from | The hydden wounde withih my breite. paired helihe.. 
= whoſe works it ſeems proper to inſert a few ftanzas, When every loke theſe cheekes might ſtayne, A praiſe of his ladie, 
& though he cannot be ſaid to have attained great ele · From dedly pale to glowing red ; EVE place you ladies ary] be gone, 
W gancc of language. : | By outward ſignes appeared playne, | Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 
| The Prologue to the Bouge 6f Courte. To her for helpe my harte was fled. For here at hande approcheth one, 
* N Autumpne whan the ſonne in vyrgyne But all to late Love learneth me, Whote face will ſtayne you all. 
(© 1 By radyante hete enryped hath our cornt To paynt all kynd of Colours new; The vertue of her lively lookes 
= Whan Luna full of mutabylyte To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould ſee Excels the precious ſtone, 
= As Emperes the dyademe hath worne My ſpeckled chekes with Cupides hew. | wiſhe to have none other bookes 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge halfe in ſcorne And now the covett breſt I clame, To reade or look upon. , 
At our foly, and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe That worſhipt Cupide ſecretely ; In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres. And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, Smyleth a naked boy; 


* 


L callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte From whence no blairing ſparks do flye. It would you all in heart ſuffiſe 


Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely ſeripci Ai Panes, and To ſee that lampe of joye. 
Vader as couerte termes as coulde be 8 — e x © 510g PF I thiok nature hath loſt the moulde, 
A" Where ſhe her ſhape did take; 


Cin touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly | "Fr a 
Wich fresſhe viternunce full ſentencyouſly ns = ran wayes hath Love, that molt part in Or elſe doubte if nature coulde 
PDyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ipared not vyce to wryte * Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſeldom So {*Y7< 2 creature make, 

Some of mortalitic nobly did endyte accords - She may be well comparde 

; Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame Decyte is hys delighte, and to hegyle and mocke Unto the Phenix kinde, 

Maye neuer dye, but euermore endure The ſimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with froward | Whole like was never ſeene nor heard, 


That any man can fynde. 
In lyfe ſhe is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede ſtedfaſt ; 
What will you more we fay : | 
If all the world were ſought ſo farre, 


I was fore moued to a forſe the lame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyd rae dyſcure 
And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyiynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
3 And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, but feble is brayne 
Va hauc | knowen ſuche er this 7 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge hane 
What and he flyde downe, who ſhall hym ſave ? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and caſt 


divers ſtroke, | 
He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden burning darte, 
And doth alay with Leaden cold, againthe others harte, 
Whole gleames of burning fyre and caſy iparkes of 
eee he pondereth b 
n balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 
From caſyc ordwhe e W ah und, ey paſs full well, nay ts gy Rn 1 
He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe Her beauty twiakleth lyke a larre 

Aut hell: | hn Within the froſty night. 
And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, | The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertygs 
And willes methat my mortal foe I do beſcke of Grace; Y vouthfull years are paſt, 
He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne My joyfull dayes are gone, 


—_— — 


N 


To follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my My lyfe it may not laſt 
89 512 I ne wyſte what to do was beſte . fate 8 5 My grave and | am one. 
I K 2 Laie. that Fx at the wad a So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne My myrth and joyes are fled, 
avoried to flepe, and for to take lom? reſte From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryfe, and ſo \ Andl a Man in wo, | 


And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as | laye 
In myne hoſtes houſe called powers keye. 


agayne returne. 


| | | Defirous to be ded, 
know how to content myſelf in others luſt, 


My-milchiefe to forgo, 


| . N g Of little ttuffe unto my ſelt to weave a webbe of truſt: { burne and am a colde, 
Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reign of Henzy | And how to hyde my harmes with {ole dyſſembling I freele amyddes the fycr, l 
by VIII. none has been more frequently cclebrated than chere, . I ſee ſhe doth witholde 
9 the earl of SURRY and this hiſtory would therefore Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- | That is my honelt deſyre. 

| Y 6 have been imperfect without fome ſpecimen? of his wardly appeare. | I ſce my helpe at hande, 

49 B works, which yet it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh fr om | I know how that the bloud forſakes the face for dred, | Iſce my lyfe allo, 

2 7 thoſe of Sir Tuom As War and others, with which | And how by ſharac it ftaynes agayne the Chekes with I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande 

S A hey are confounded in the edition that has fallen flamyng red : That is my deadly fo. 

_ into my hands. The three firſt are, I believe, | I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes; | l ſee how ſhe doth ſee, 

: | SurRY's; the reſt, being of the ſame age, are ſe- The haramer of the reſtleſs forge I wote eke how it | And yet ſhe wil be blyade, 

bw * IeQted, ſome: as examples of different meaſures, and workes. a I ice in helpyng me, % 

1 Ms as the oldeſt compaſition which I have found in | I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell She ſckes and wil not fynde, 

"8 05006 le, > 8 ; But otte the wordes come fourth awrye of him that | | ſce how the doth wrye, 

1 Delctizcion of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, loveth well. | When I begynne to mone, 

3 g lave only the lover, I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, I ſee when I come nye, | 

3 H Eſoote ſeaſon that bud, aud bloom fourth bringes, | In ſynging howe he doth complayne, in fleeping how How fayne (he would be gone. > 

by E With grene hath claddethe hyll, and cke the vale, | he wakes | I ſee what wil ye more | 

8 6: The Nightingall with fethers new ſhe finges; - To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for to conſume, | She will mc gladly kill, ; 

+ * tyra to her mate hath told her tale: b A chouſand thynges for to deviſe, reſolvynge pthis fume; And you {hall fee therfore 

1 Th 4. by pe, for every ſpray now ſpringes, And though he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace fall fore That ſhe ſhall have her will. 

Y Te rt hack hunge hys olde head on the pale, Such pleaſures as delyght his Eye, do not his hehe I 1 cannot ive with ſRones, 

2 Ds 2 in drake his winter coate he flynges; - reſtore. 3 It is too hard a foode, 
7 * = 8 newe repayred ſcale: I know to ſeke the tracte of my red foe, wil be dead at ones 

Th ma by er ſlough away ſhe flynges, And fere to fynde that I do ſeek, but chiefly this I o do my Lady good. i: $4 
1 6 t 3 purſueth the flyes ſmalle, know, Ihe death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aſtronomer, in 
. bee her honey how ſhe mynges; | That Lovers muſt transfourme into the thynge be- the firſt fight that Alexander had with the Perſians. 
ates 4 50 8 that was the floures bale. Is loved, 5 a | | | NY clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
r Parr moped theſe pleaſant thynges And live (alas! who wauld believe?) with ſprite Gan paſſe the noys of dredfull trumpets clang, 


from Lyſe removed. | Shrowded with ſhaf a, the heaven with cloude of dartes, . 
X | 8 | ' Goveced 


_ 


po" = RE 


Vor. Yes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


ol 


- 
—_— 


| Put Jet his mynde he bent in ay wile - R | 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Covered the ayre. Againſt full fatted bulles, 

As forceth kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

Whoſe greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes ; 

So Macedons againſt the Perſians fare, 

Now corpſes hyde the put purde ſoyle with blood: 

Large flaughter on eche fide, but Perſes more, 

Moytt feldes bebled, theyr heartes and humbers bate 

Fainted while they gave backe, and fall to flighte, 

The litening Macedon by iwordes, by gleaves, * 

By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 

Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kyn, 

Oxate preſerves with horſemen on a plumpe 

Betore his carr, that none his charge ſhou d give. 

Here mo here groans, eche where ſtrong youth 
1s Ipent ; 

Shaking ka bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Perſes ſoweth all kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lycth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre ſtryking 


we 

And hym the fling, and him the ſhining ſword 
He dyeth, he is all dead, he pantes, he reſtes. 
Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 
The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke 

And in cel. ſtiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, aſpect eclips, 

And influence, and conſtellations all; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 
Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne fore warned death, 
How winter gendreth ſnow, what temperature 

In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the ſoyle, 
Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 
Whither the circle quadrate may become, 
Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 
Of four begyns among themſelves how great 
Proportion is; what ſway the erring lightes 

Doth ſend in courſe gayne that fyrit movyng heaven; 
What grees bane from another diſtance be, 
What ſtarr doth lett the hurtfull ſyre to rage, 

Or him more myſde what oppoſition makes, 
What fyre doth qualifye Mavorles fyrc, 

What houſe eche one doth ſeeke, what plannett 

raignes | 

Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 
I ſpeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his breſt. 
This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpycd the fates 
Threatned him death without delay, and, ſith, 

He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 
Foreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 
Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand deſirous to be lain, 

The bouldeſt borne, and worthieſt in the feilde 
And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, 

And ſeking death, in fyrſt front of his rage, 
Comes deſperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 

Wich reckleſſe wordes and clamour bim provokes, 
And iayth, Nectanaks baſtard ſhamefull ſtayne 
Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 7 
Manhood there be ſo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight. with me, that on my helmet weare 
Apollo's jaurell both for learninges laude, 

And eke for. martiall praiſe, that in my ſhielde 
The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match moe mete, Syr King, then any here. 
The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon 

The wilfull wigbt, and with ſoft words ayen, 

O monſtrous man (quoth he) what fo thou art, 

I pray thee live, ne do not with my death 

This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manſion marre; 
That treaſure houſe this hand ſhall aever ſpoyle, 
My [ſword ſhall never bruiſe that ſkilfull brayne, 
Long gather'd heapes of ſcience ſone to ſpill ; 

O how fayre fruites may ybu to mortall men 
From Wiſdoms garden give; how many may 
By you the wiſer and the better prove; -— 


| What error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 


Periwades to be cowne, ſent to depe Averne, 
Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 
For all theſe ſawes. When thus the Sovereign ſaid, 
Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 

The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, 

At th opening of his quiſhes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground: 
The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnaſhe, —- 


* 
% 


Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpurrs upon his ſtede, 

And turnde away, leſt anger of his ſmarte 
Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes, 
But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, - 
One Meleager could not bear this fight, 

But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 

And cutt him in both knees: he tell to ground, 
Wherewith a whole rout came of ſouldiours ſterne, 
And all in pieces hewed the ſely leg, a 
But happely the ſoule fled to the ſtarres, 

Where, under him, he hath full fight of all, 


| Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 


The Perſians waild ſuch ſapience to forgoe, 

The very ſone the Macedonians wiſht 

| He would have lived, king Alexander ſelfe 
Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

| Who wonne like praiſe for conquelt of his Yre, 

As for ſtoute men in field that day ſubdued, 

Who princes.taught how to diſcerne a man, 

| That in his head ſo rare a jewel beares, 

But over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 

Divine Camenes, whoſg honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 

Lamented, gnd for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cheriſh hym deceait, and ſett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death, 


BancLAY wrote about 1550; his chief work is the 
Suir or FogLes, of which the following extract 
will ſhew his Ryle. 

Of Mockers and Scorners, and falſe Accuſers. 


HeARrTLEss fooles, haſte here to our doctrine, 
Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 
Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here ſhall I ſhewe you good and veritie ; 
Encline, and ye finde ſhall great proſperitie, 
Enſuing the doctrine of our tathers olde, 
And godly lawes in valour worth great golde. 
Who that will follow the graces manytolde 
Which are in vertue, ſhall find auauncement : 
Wherfore ye fooles, that in your ſinne are bolde, 
Enſue ye wiſdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 
Wiſdome is the way of mea molt excellent: 
Therfere haue done, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 
To quayat your ſelf and company with grace, 
Learne what is vertue, therin is great ſolace, 
Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, 
Let grutche be gone, and gravitie purchaſe, 
Forlake your folly and inconuenzence, 
Ceale to be fooles, and ay to ſue offence, 
Follawe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 
For it and wiledome is ground of clenlynes. 
Wiſedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
Whiche man endueth with honour ſpeciall, 
But ſuche heartes as flepe in fooliſhnes 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all ; 
But in this little barge is principall 
All fooliſh mockers I purpole to repreue, 
Clawe he kis backe that feeleth itche or greue. 
Mockers and ſcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough combe here will I clawe and grate, 
To proue it they will from their vice remeue, 
And leaue their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 
Suche caytiues ſpare neyther poore man nor eſtate, 
And where their ſelfe are moit worthy deriſion, 
Other men to ſcorne is all their moſt condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abuſion. 
Whiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 
With mowes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline: 
Shewe to ſuche wiſdome, yet thall they not cncline 
Unto the fame, but ſet nothing therby, 
But mocke thy doctrine, ſtill or openly. 
So in tife worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A mocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpecial! game. 
Correct a wile man that woulde cſchue il. name, 
And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde life amende. 
And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. a 
If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 
He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte corre & ion, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende 
Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubica ion, 1 
Folowing his-preceptes, and good direction: 
But yt that one a foole rebuke or blame, 
He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 
| Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 


| 
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Aud his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 
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Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 
| The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


— 
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| And ſo is he fore wounded with the ſame, 


And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne, 

It alſo proued full often is certayne, 

That they that dn mockers alway their mindes cad 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt, 


lle that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and fa 


May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his ſcornes cat. 
Agaynit a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vſeth the fame, 

But who that of ſinne is cleane in decde and though, 
May him well ſcorne whoſe liuing is ſtarke nog a 
The ſcornes of Naball full dere ſhould haue |, 


| bought, 


If Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 
Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſouglit, 
The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 
Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 
Two and ſortie children rent and torne, 
For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 

So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 
For their mocking of this prophete diuise: 
So many other ot this ſort often mourne 
For their lewde meckes, and fall into-ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wife men to incline, 
To this lewde flocke of fooles, for fee. thou ſhall 


Ye mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition : 
Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vato derifion, 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgretſion, 
And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, | 
Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 
About the year-1553 wrote Dr. WiLsoN, a mas 
celebrated for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the- 
tent of his knowledge: what was the (tate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of u!: 
to ſhow, 
P is an apte orderinge both of the 
voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bod ve, 


| accordynge to the worthines of ſuche woordes and 


matter as by ſpeache are declared. The vſe heres! 
is ſuche for anye one that liketh to haue prayle for tl. 
lynge his tale in open aſſernblie, that hauing a go! 
tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, he ſhal be 
thought to paſſe all other that haue the like vcr- 
aunce : thoughe they haue much better learning. 
The tonge geueth a certayne grace to euerye mats 
ter, and beautifieth the cauſe in like maner, 2 4 
ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth forthe a meanne 
deuiſed ballade. Or as the ſounde of a good inſtru» 
mente ſtyrreth the hearers, and moueth much dclitc, 
lo a cleare ſoundyng voice comforteth muche our 
deintie eares with muche ſwete melodie, and cauſcth 
vs to allowe the matter rather for the reporters ſake, 
then the reporter for the matters ſake. Demoſthenes 
therfore, that famouſe oratour, beyng aſked what was 
the chiefeſt point in al oratorie, gave the chiefe and 
onely praiſe to Pronunciation; being demaunded, 


| what was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he ſtill made 


aunſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can donoe noth yng, 
vtteraunce without arte con dooe right muche, And 
no doubte that man is in outwarde appcaraunce 
half a good clarke, that hath a cleane tongue, and 2 
comely geſture of his body. Aſchines lykwyſc beyng 
banniſhed his coumrie through Demoſthenes, when 
he had redde to the Rhodians his own oration, ard 
| Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, by force whercot 
he was banniſned, and all they maruciled muche 2t 
the excellencie of the ſame : then (q d Alchincs) 
you would have maruciled muche more if you d 
heard hymſelfe ſpeak it. I hus beyng caſt in miſcric 
and banniſhed for euer, he could not but geue luck? 
greate reporte of his deadly and mortal ennemy. 


Thus have I deduced the Exc vis language from 
the age of ALyreD to that of ELIZABETH; in ſome 


at leaſt, in ſuch a manner that its progreſs may be 
eaſily traced,. and the gradations obſerved, by which 


$4 it advance i from its ſuſt rudeneſs to its preſcut 


elegance, 
A GRAY 


parts imperfe&ly for want of materials; but I hope, 
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| RAMMAR, which is the art of u/ing words properly, comprizes 
four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Proſody. 

in this diviſion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common 

W grammarians, without enquiring whether a fitter diſtribution might not be 


ate confuſion, and ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconvenient omiſſions. 
WT 1 likewiſe uſe the terms already received, and already underſtood, though 
perhaps others mort proper might ſometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and 
W other innovators, whoſe new terms have ſunk their learning into neglect, 
have left: ſufficient warning againſt the trifling ambition of teaching arts in a 
new language. 

ORTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters Yto ſyllables, and 
WW /lables into words. It therefore teaches previouſly the form and 

ſound of letters. | 
75 The letters of the Engliſh language are, 


Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 
A a a 
be 


fee 
dee 


— 


% 


Roman. 


Un 
> 
by 
© 
- 


B O = > 


0 
eff 
ee 
N 
1 
1 
el 
em 
en 
0 
Pee 

cue 
ar 
eſs 
fee 
u {or va 

© conſonant, 
double #« 
ex 
wy 
2ed, more com- 


amar 


(or za 
conſonant, 
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ZONOZEPRSR mo 


FT 
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N N22 
Nn 4 eng r.. grano 


NAS SSS Y N,) e NTN ASSOS 
* ens. . es „ tb 
NN FABBD OI gHE Hm San Gayarntn 
g e gl am-m.oog m 8 © 


SN ere SZS nente 
„ Cg nn ot opyg or 


uzzard, that is 


Hard. | 
may-be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
n Printing; as ct, ſt, fl, fl, ſb, ſk, ff, fl, ſi, fh, fi, fi, ffl, 


g and &, or and per ſe, and. & Al, ll. , 
EC rr 3 tad 


To theſe 
ally uſed i 


Our letters are com 


r and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, 
ee always different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet 
Neg ly faid to confiſt of twenty-ſix letters. 
16 uſe 1in oe 2 conſonants ha ve a double form, except /, +; of which 
= 28mg and middle, and - at the end. * 


M M 


OF THE 


found, Experiente has long thown this method to be fo diſtin& as to obvi- | 


| 


- 


. 


I CE IO —— _ * 


monly izzard or 


monly reckoned twenty-four, becauſe anciently i andy, 


A R 


I 


{ 

| | Vowels are five, a, e, i, o, u. | 
Such is the number generally received ; but for : it is the prac- 
tice to write y in the end of words, as thy, Holy; before i, as from 
die, dying; from beautify, beautifying ; in the words /ays, days, eyes; 
and in words derived irom the Greek, and written originally with 
„ 4s Syſtem, .ov5nja ;; [pmpathy, cura tl. 

For à we often write av after a vowel, to make a diphthong ; ay 
raw, grew, View, vow, flowing, lowneſs. 
| The ſounds of all the letters are various. 

In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other grammarians, enquire 
into the original of their form, as an antiquarian; nor into their formation 
and prolation by the organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomiſt, or phyſi- 
ologiſt ; nor into the properties and gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or 
harſhneſs of particular combinations, as a writer of univerſal and tranſcen- 
dental grammar, I conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is Engliſh ; and 
even in this narrow diſquiſition, I follow the example of former gramma- 
 Tians, perhaps with more reverence than judgment, becauſe by writing in 
| Bogliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already acquainted with the Englifh language, 
and conſequently able to pronounce the letters, of which I teach the pronun- 
ciation z and becauſe of ſounds in general it may be obſerved, that words 
are unable to deſcribe them. An account therefore of the primitive and 
ſimple letters is uſeleſs almoſt alike to thoſe who know their ſound, and thoſe 
who know it not, 


Of VOWELS. 
1 


1 A has three ſounds; the Nender, open, and broad. 


flender is found in moſt words, as face, mane; and in words 
ending in ation, as creation, ſalvation, generation. / 

'The a flender is the proper Engliſh @, called very juſtly by Erpenius, in his 
Arabick Grammar, a Anglicum cum e miſtum, as having a middle ſound be- 
tween the open @ and the e. The French have a fimilar ſound in the wrd 
fais, and in their e maſculine. . i 7 

A open is the a of the Italian, or nearly reſembles it; as father, 
rather, congratulate, fancy, glaſs. 

4 broad reſembles the a of the German; as all, wvall, call. 

Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with au, as 
fault, mault ; and we ſtill ſay fault, wault. This was probably the Saxon found, 
for it is yet retained in the northern dialects, and in the ruſtick pronunci- 
ation; as meun for man, baund for hand. 

The ſhort à approaches to the à open, as gra/5. 

The long a, if prolonged bye at the end of the word, is always 
lender, as graze, fame. 

4 forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or av. Ai or ay, as 
in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of the long and flender 
a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, ane. 

Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. 
Ae is ſometimes found in Latin words not completely naturaliſed or aſſi- 
milated, but is no Engliſh diphthong; and is more properly expreſſed by ſingle 
e, as Ceſar, Encas. f 

E. | 


E is the letter which occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. | 
E is long, as in /cene ; or ſhort, as in c#/lar, ſeparate, celebrate, 
men, then. | * 
It is always ſhort BENE a double conſonant, or two conſonants, 

as in vex, perplexity, relent, medlar, reptile, [erpent, cillar, cit; 
Blsfeng, Fell, alas, debt. i 
E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſyllables 
that have no other vowel, as the ; or proper names, as Penelope, 
Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to modify the foregoing conſonant, as 
N 4-0" ee Waits 


. 
- 


$05 


— 


ca has the ſound of „ long. 


Fei a vowel, which, as uintilian obſerves of one of the Ro- 


- -. 


Fnee, once, bedge, oblige ; or to lengthen the preceding vowel, as 
hin, bane; can, cane ; pin, pine; tin, tine; rob, robe; pop, pope ; 
Vir, fire; cir, care ; tub, tibe. 

Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonants ended anciently in e, 


s feminine, and conſtituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant ; for, in old 
editions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea-re, Fel-le, lnotoled-ge. This 
was perhaps for a time vocal or ſilent in poetry, as convenience required ; 
but it has been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the filent e. 
It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as g/ove, live, 
ve. | | 
It has ſometimes in the end of words a ſound obſcure, and 
ſcarcely perceptible, as open, Haben, /hotten, tbiſtle, participle, lucre. 
This faintneſs of ſound is found when e ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as 
in rotten; or follows a mute and liquid, as in cattle. 5 
E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as deign, receive; 
and with u or ev, as new, flexw. 
Ea ſounds like e long, as mean ; or like ee, as dear, clear, near. 
Ei is ſounded like e long, as ſeize, perceiving, 
Eu ſonnds as « long and ſoft. 
E, a, u, are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have only 
the ſound of u. 
E may be ſaid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 
- fleeping.,  _ | 
Eo is found in yeomen, where it is ſounded as e ſhort; and in people, where 
it is pronounced like ee. 
I 


T has a ſound, long, as / ine; and ſhort, as fin. 

That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in other | 
letters, that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound contracted, but a ſound 
wholly different, 


The long ſound in monoſyllables is always marked by the e final, 


as thin, thine, | 
firſt, ſhirt. 


T is often ſounded before r as a ſhort u; as Hirt, 

It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, Mield, which is ſounded 
as the double ee ; except friend, w lich is founded as frend. 

T is joined with eu in lieu, and e in view ; which triphthongs are ſounded 


as the open «. 
O. 


DO is long, as 49, obedient, corrõding; or ſhort, as blick, knock, 
oblique, 1611. x 
' Women is pronounced en. : 

The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe 4, as ſon, come. 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, approach ; 


O is united to e in ſome” words derived from Greek, as economy ; but oe 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


. . * - * 4 
have it. It ſupplies the place of f at the end of words, as 2}, 
before an i, as dying; and is commonly retained in derivat 


ay, days. 


Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly uſed where i is now rut, 


occurs very frequently in all old books. 


GENERAL RULES. 


A vowel in the beginning or middle ſyllable, before two conf. 


nants, is commonly ſhort, as opportunity. 


In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel before a ſingle conſonant is ſhort, 


as /tag, frog. . 2 
Many is pronounced as if it were wrote manny. 
Or CONSONANTS. 
B 


It is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, 
climb, comb, womb- | | 
It is uſed before / and r, as black, brown. 


C has before e and i the ſound of /; as /ncerely, centrich, centur;, 
circular, ciſtern, city, ficcity : before a, o, and u, it ſounds like 4, 4 


calm, 22 copper, Ag ee curigſity, concuß hence. 
c 


C might be omitted in the language without loſs, ſince one of its ſound; 
might be ſupplied by / and the other by 4, but that it preſerves to the q: 


| the etymology of words, as face from facies, captive from captivus, 


Ch has a ſound which is analyſed into /, as church, chin, crutch, 
It is the ſame ſgund which the Italians give to th. 3 fimple befor: 
i and e, as citte, cerro. 

Ch is ſounded like & in words derived from the Greek, 2; 
chymiſt, ſcheme, chaler. Arch is commonly ſouuded ark before x 


vowel, as archangel; and with the Eng! ſound of ch before: 
conſonant, as archbi/hop. | | 


Ch, in ſome French words not yet aſſimilated, ſounds like , as „in, 


chaiſe, 


C, having no determinate found, ac ording to Engliſh orthography, never 

ends a word; therefore we write fic, block, which were originally /icle, 

blecke, in ſuch words. C is now mute. | 
It is uſed before / and r, as clock, croſs. 


D. 
D is uniform in its found, as death, diligent, 
It is uſed before r, as draw, dro/s ; and tv, as dwell. 


F 


| 
being not an Engliſh diphthong, they are better written as they are ſounded, 


with only e, economy. PR 
With 7, as oil, ſoil, moil, noiſome. 


* 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the twFletters as far Af, I» fr echle. 
| ſometimes ſpoken nearly as ov. 


as two ſounds can be united without being deſtroyed, and therefore approaches 
more nearly than any combination in our tongue to the notion of a diphthong. 
With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; oo has the found of the Italian u. 
With u or au, as eur, power, flower ; but in ſome words has only 
the ſound of © long, as in foul, Boaul, foqav, grow. Theſe different 
ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſignifications; as bow, an 
inſtrument for ſhooting ; bow, a depreſſion of the head: ſow, the 
the. of a boar; fox, to ſcatter ſeed : bowwl, an orbicular body; 
a, à wooden veſſel. | | 
Ou is ſometimes pronounced like fo ſoft, as court ; ſometimes like 
o hort, as cough; ſometimes like z cloſe, as could; or u open, as 
rough, tough ; which uſe only can teach, 
| Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in 
er, and are made Engliſh, as bonour, labour, favour, from honor, labor, favor. 
Some late innovators have cjected the v, without conſidering that the laſt 
ſyllable gives .the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a found between them, if 
not compounded of both; »zſides that they are probably derived to us from 
the French nouns in eur, as borneur, faveur, a 
| U. | 
Uis long in %, confafon; or ſhort, as ig, concufſion. 8 
It coaleſces with a, e, i, o; but has rather in theſe combinations 
the force of the av, as guay, queſt, quit, quite, languiſh ; ſometimes 
in ui the i loſes its ſound, as in 8 It is fometimes mute before 
„as guard, gueſl, guiſe, buy, .. + | 7 
* 7 hn” e. by 1 5 wer 8 __ Orig has no, ſound. be | 
D Ue is ſometimes mute at the end of à word, in imitation. of the French, as 
. grorogue, ſynagogue , plague, vague, ro. LN Int x 


fironger, and generally before er at the end of words, as jin;er. 


| retains the ſame ſound in the middle; co 


| 


F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, it is numbered 
by the grammarians among the ſemi-vowels; yet has this quality 
of a mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded before a liquid, as 


It has an unvariable ſound, except that /i 


G. 
G has two ſounds, one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other ſoft, 
as in gem, giant. | 
At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, ſnug, ſong, id. 
Before e and i the ſound is uncertain, 
G before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, gro 
get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in g, as gig 


G 18 mute before n, as gnaſb, /ign, foreign. 
before 7 is hard, as die, except in giant, gigantich, gibbth 
gibe, g-blets, Giles, gill, gilliflowwer, gin, ginger, gingle, to which maſ 
be added Egypt and gyp/ey. 

Gh, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the hard g, 3 
ghoſily ; in the middle, and ſometimes at the end, it is quite ſilent, 
as though, right, ſougit, ſpoken tho?, rite, foute. 

It has often at the end the ſound of f, as laugh, whence lauge 

0 
enough, /lough. - 5 rough; \ſough, "1 
k is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation 2% had tit 


force of a conſonant, deeply guttural, which is ill continucd among the Scotch. 
G is uſed before þ, I, and v. | | 
H 


H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following von 
mult be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſton of breath, as hat, Jr. 
2 » reg Ag _ _ the firſt ſyllable, in whicb it is alwaßt 
ounded With a Tull breath, except in heir, berb, holſter, 7:0" 
bumble, honeſt, humour, and their derivatives. . 5 ö 


It ſometimes begins middle or ſinal {yllables' in words compounded, * 


man letters, we night want without inconvenience, but that we 


% 


4 


* or derived from the Latin, as comprebended, 
| ads | 7 conſonall 


Jy. 
* * . . * . Ive 
words whefe it was part of a diphthong in the primitive; as /.. 


Aras, deftroyer ; betray, betrayed, betrayer , pray, prayer ; ſay, ſaqer 
as year, yeare; wildneſs, wildne/ſe ; which e uf had the force of the French 4 


B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in other languages 


— © 
2 1 —— . 


1 
kak of 


ENGLISH 


7 eonfonant ſounds uniformly fie the ſoft g, and is therefore a 
letter uſcleſs, except in etymology, as ejaculation, jefter, jocund, juice. 


| K. . 
45 K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and i, where, 
4 "= according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as kept, king, flirt, 


| tick, for ſo it ſhould be written, not /ceptich, becauſe ſc is ſounded 

+0 _ loſe 2 as hnell, lot, but totally loſes its ſound in modern pro- 

51 3 * doubled ; but c is uſed before it to ſhorten the yowel 
* by a double conſonant, as A e 


i Tiſh the ſame liquid found as in other languages. 

. double the / —— end of monoſyllables, as 2 25 Full. 
Theſe words Were originally written lille, wille, fulle; and when the e firſt 
| flent, and was afterwards omitted, the // was retained, to give force, 
according to the analogy of our language, to the foregoing vowel. 
[i is ſometimes mute, as oo calf, half, halves, calves, could, would, 
; alm, talk, ſalmon, falcon. | 
I ot} —— l guttural ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / 
at the beginning of words, as hlap @ loaf, or bread ; hla pod a lord; but this 

ronunciation is now diſuſed. 


we - is almoſt mute, as table, Shuttle 
2 M has always the fame found, as murmur, monumental. 


N has always the fame ſound, as noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after m, 3 damn, condemn, hymn. 


P has always the ſame ſound, which the Welſh and Germans 
confound with B. 

P is ſometimes mute, as in p/alm, and. between m and t, as tempt. 

Ph is uſed for / in words derived from the Greek, as piloſo- 
pher, philanthropy, Philip. | 


A, as in other languages, is always followed by u, and has a 
found which our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by cp, cab, as 
guadrant, queen, equeſtrian, quilt, enquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is 
never followed by u. | 

the French, 


Lu is ſometimes ſounded, in words derived from 
hike 4, as conquers liquor, riſque, chequer. 


KR has the fame rough ſnarling found as in other tongues. 

The Saxons uſed often to put þ before it, as before / at the beginning of words. 
lub is uſed in words derived from the Greek as myrrb, myrrhine, catarrbous, 
«heum, rheunatich, rhyme. 

Ke, at the end of ſome words derived from the Latin or French, 
is pronounced like a weak er, as theat;e, /epulchre. 
; fee” | | 


$ has a hiſſing ſound, as fbiletiong Iſter. 

A fingle + f{e}dom ends any word, except in the third-perſon of verbs, as 
devot, grows ; and the plural of nouns, as Pres, buſbes, diſtrefſes ; the pronouns 
2 11 7 1 * 7 5 * yer thus ; and words derived from Latin, as 
n., ſurplus; the cl 1 always either in ſe, as „ boxſe, or in e 

, dress, Mi 2, leſs, — 5 croff, Kft. eee Fas 2 . 

S fingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer found, like that of 
2, as trees, eyes, except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. 
It ſouuds like z before ion, if a vowel goes before, 
and like /, if it follows a conſonant, as conver on. 

5 mak furt 5 EVE e mute, as refu/e, and before » final, as 
7%; and m thote words boſom, deftre, wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, 
prefent, preſent, damfel, c fx wh] 50s 1 8 * 1 
except x and x, in which / is compriſed, „ being only I, and z a hard or 
groſs J. This / is e by 3333 fa poteflatis litera; the 
Fealon of w h the learned Dr. Clarke ertoncouſly ſuppoſed to be, that in 
ſome words A might be doubled at pleaſure. Thus we find in ſeveral languages: 
Menues ſcurler, fu s, ſdr xcciols | 


ramen, 


4 


as tate, temptation: | | 
; s ſalvation, except an / 
„ 23 queſtion ; excepting kewiſe derivatives from words 


TP \ 


: 
fl 
> 
: 


: 


'two Tounds; the one "ſoft, as this, whether ; the other 21 
5 Fhe-fornd ts foft in theſe words, then, thence, [ . 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak ei, in which 


+4 


as intruſion ;_ 


It. is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded before all conſonants, / 


* 


TONGUE. 
unds; and in that, theſe, 


and there, with their derivatives and com 
thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thoſe, them, theugh, thus, and 
in all words between two vowels, as father, awhether ; and between 
r and a vowel, as burthen. | ; 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful. Where 
it is ſoftened at the end of a word, an e filent muſt be added, as 
breath, breathe ;, cloth, clothe. 


V. | | 
V has and of near affinity to that of /, vain, vanity. 
From fin the Iſlandick alphabet, v is only diſtinguiſhed by a diacritical point, 
. W 


Of av, which in diphthongs is often an undouhted vowel, ſome 
grammarians have doubted whether it ever be x conſonant ; and 
not rather, as it is called, a double u or ou, as water may be re- 
ſolved into cuater ; but letters of the fame ſound are always reck- 
oned conſonants in other alphabets: and it may be obſerved, that 
ww follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utterance, 
as froſty winter. - Tf 

Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, which the 
| Saxons better expreſſed by hp, hav, as what, whence, whiting ; in 
whore only, and ſometimes. in whele/ome, wh is founded like & 
fimple þ, — 


X begins no Engliſh word; it has the ſound of 4s, as axle, ex- 
trancous. y 


T, when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either a vowel or diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, young. It 1s 
thought by ſome to be in all caſes a vowel. But it may be obſerved 
of y as of au, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as reh, youth. 

The chief argument by which wv and y appear to be always vowels is, that 
the ſounds which they are ſuppoſed to have as conſonants, cannot be uttered 
after a vowel, like that of all other conſonants: thus we ſay, tu, ut; do, oda; 
but in wed, C, the two ſounds of w have no reſemblance to each other. 

5 2. 
| Z begins no word originally Engliſn; it has the ſound, as its 
name iæzard, or / hard exprefles, of an / uttered with cloſer com- 
preſſion of the palate by the tongue, as rege, froze. 


In orthography I have ſuppoſed oribeepy, or juſt utterance of words, to be in- 
cluded ; orthography being only the art of expreſſing certain founds by proper 
characters. I have therefore obſerved in what words any of the letters are 
mute. 

Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long tables of words 
pronounced otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to 
have conſidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, there is a double 

ronunciation, one curſory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. 
The curfory pronunciation is always vague and uncertain, being made dif- 

ferent in different motths by negligence, unſkilfulneſs, or affectation. The 

ſolemn pronunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is 
yet always leſs remote from the ofthography, and leſs liable to capricious 
innovation. 'They have however; generally formed their. tables according 
to the curſory ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happen to converſe; and 
| concluding that the whole nation combines to vitiate in one man- 
ner, have oſten eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the people as the mo- 
del of ſpeech. | | 
Por pronunciation the beſt general rule is, to conſider thoſe of the moſt 
| elegant ſpeakers who deviate leaſt, from the Written words. 


There have been many ſchemes offered for the emendation and ſettlement 
of our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by 
chance, or according to the fancy of the earheſt writers in rude ages, was at 
firſt very various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently irregular.” Of theſe 
reformers ſome have erd-avoured to accommodate orthography better to the 
pronunciation, without conſidering that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to 
take that for a model or ſtandard which is changing while they apply it. 
Others, leſs abſurdly indeed, but with equal unlikeliheod of ſucceſs, have 
endeavoured to proportion the number of letters to that of ſaunds, that ev 
ſound. may have its own character, and every character a ſingle ſoun 
Such . e orthography of a new language to, 1 ſynod 
of grammarians upon principles of ſcience. But who cap hope to prevail 
on nations to change their practice, and make all their old books uſcleſs ? 
or what advantage would a new. orthography procure. equivalent tothe con- 
ſion and perplexity of ſuch an alteration ? | „ 


8 


— 


, Sams of thele ſchemes I ſhall howeyer exhibit, which may be uſed according 
to the diyerſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrour to innovators, | 
One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of 99 ortbography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, ſegretary. of Rate to Queen, Elizabeth, a man of real ledrning, 
and much practiſed in grammatical diſquilitians. © Had he written the fol- 
| lowing lines according to his ſcheme, they. would have appeared. thus; 
| At length Fraſmug, that great in jur d name, KIEL 
| The glory. of the prigfthood, acd the ſhame, . 
'Sterary'd the witd torrent of 2 bart*routſage,, 


oy 


$ And drove thofe hojy. Vandals off the fle. 


— 


At eng Eraſmus, Tat grit Jngurd nfm, i 1 

de gloii of de preſthüd, and Ye 22m, e 
Stermmd Ye wild torrent of a barb'rous 2x, , 
And. drov $5s höli Vandals cM Ye tix, 


Aſter him another mode of writiug was offertd by Dr. Gill, the cele- 
brated maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in London ; which I cannot repreſent ex- 
actly for want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of 
characters now in ule, ſo.as.to make it underſtood, exhibiting two ſtanzas of 
Spenſer in the reformed orthography. 
Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 
2 Duathankkul wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 
| With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite? 
Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou dott ween with villanous deſpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 
Die, rather die, than ſo diſloyally 


* - © Deern of her Rigby deſert, or ſeem ſo licht. 


Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame; then die. 
Die, rather die, than ever love diſſoyally. 
* But if to love diſloyalty it be, 

- Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
Me brought? ah ! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 

Sith I her due reward cannot reſtore ? 
Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
Dying her ſerve, and living her adore. 
Thy life ſhe gave, thy life ſhe doth deſerve ; 
Die, rather die, than ever from her ſervice ſwerye, 


Vn%ankful wre>, ſaid hj, iz Sis Je mjd, 

Wiss wid her ſoverain merſi Jou duſt qujc? 

Dj lif j ſavsd bj her graſius did; 

But Bou duſt wen wi vilenus diſpjt. 

Tu blot her honor, and her hevnlj lit. 

Dj, raver dj, Jen ſo diſloialj | 

Djm of her hib dezert; or ſjm ſo libt, 

Fair de d it iz tu pun mar ram; Sen dj, 

Dj, raFer dj, Jen ever luv diſloialj. 

But if tu luv difloiah it bj, 

Sal I Jen hat her Jat from d:vez dor 

MJ broubt? ah! far bj ſu> repro» from mj, 

Wat kan I les du Yen her luv Serfor, 

$165 I her du reward kanot reſtwr ? 

Dj, raðer dj, and djig du her ſerv, 

Dph'x her ſerv, and liviz her adwr. 

Dj Hf ri gav, Ij Hf xj dub dezerv; 
Dj, ra der dj, ven ever from her ſervis ſwerv. 
Dr. Gill was followed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
derſtanding which might have qualified him for better employment. He 
ſeems to have been more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed his 
book, according to his on ſcheme ; which the following ſpecimen will make 
eaſily underſtood, _ | | | 

But whenfſoever you have occaſion to trouble their patience, or to come 

among them being troubled, it is better to ſtand upon your guard, than to 


ttruſt to their gentleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
_ - moſt mind unto, provide a. purſehood, made of coarſe boultering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more ſafety is to de lined againft the 


eminent parts with woollen cloth. Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half 


broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, | THE has a particular and definite fignification. 


from one ear to the other; which being ſowed in. his place, Join unto it two 
Mort pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, 
and then ſet another piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the top of 


the noſe. At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a 


quarter broad, to cover the eyes and parts about them, may ſerve, though 
It be in the heat of the day. < 5 SIE. 

Bet yenſot᷑ ver you hav? occaſion to trubble Veir patienc* or to coom among 
Jem bering trubled, it is better to ſtand upon 


gentlenes. For Je ſaf* gard of your fac, pi> ey hav* moſt mind” unto, 


provid” a purſchood, mad? of coorſe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about 
.your collar, pid for mor ſaf'ty is to bee lined againſt & eminent parts wit 
woollen clo. Firſt cut a pere about an in» and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to rea round by de temples and for head, from one ear to Ye oder; 
in beeing ſowed in his plac', join unto it two port peeces of the ſam breadt 
under Ve eys, for the balls of Be cheeks, and then ſet an oder peec' about Ye 
Preadx of a Tiling againſt the top o de noſe. At oder tim's, pen Vey ar 
not abgered, a little piec“ half a quarter broad, to cover Ne eys and parts 
about them, may ſerve, Bowz it be in he heat of 'Ve day. Butler en the 


nn and Properties of Beer, 1634. 5 in . 
In the time of Charles L there was 4 very prevalent 8 8 0 change 


the orthography; as. appears, àmong other bocks, in ſuch editions of 
the works of Milton gs... were publiſhed by himſelf. Of theſe reformers, 
every man had his own ſcheme; but they. agreed in onp general deſign of 


| 


4 


— 


, 


, 
, 


your gard, Tan to wuſt to Veir | I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 


: 


f 
. 


The Engliſh have two articles, ax or a, and the. 


4- 
: 


| ,- The. relations. of Englith nouns to words going before or follon. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


accommodating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejeQing ſuch ag the 


thought ſuperfluous. Some of them would have written theſe lines thus; 


: All the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place . 

| Than this of Eden, and far happicr dais. 

Biſhop Wilkins afterwards, in his great work of the philoſophical language, 
propoſed, without expecting to be followed, a regular orthography ; by which, 
the Lord's prayer is to be written thus: ; 

Ver Fidher haitſh art in héven halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym cim, 
dhy vill bi dyn in erth as it is in he ven, &c. 

We have ſince had no general reformers; but ſome ingenious men hae 


| endeavoured to deſerve well of their country, by writing bonor and /abz; ſut 
bonour and labour, red for read in the preter-tenſe, ſais for Jays, repete for rh, 
explane for explain, or declame for declaim, Of theſe it may be ſaid, thats 
they have done no good, they have done little harm ; both becauſe they hae 


innovated little, and becauſe few have followed them. | 

The Engliſh language has properly uo dialects; the ſtyle of writers has ng 
profeſſed diverſity in the uſe of words, or of their flexions, and terminations, 
nor differs but by different degrees of {kill or care, The oral diction is uni- 
form in no ſpacious country, but has leſs variation in England than in moſt 
other nations of cqual extent, The language of the northern counties re. 
tains many words now out of uſe, but which are commonly of the genuin: 
Teutonick race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now ſeeqps harſh 
and rough, but was probably uſed by our anceſtors. © The northern ſpeech i 
there fore not barbarous but obſolete. The ſpeech in the weſtern province, 
ſeems to differ from the general diction rather by a depraved pronunciaticn, 
than by any real difference which letters would expreſs, 


ron os x. 


TYMOLOGY teaches the deduQion of one word from anc. 
ther, and the various modifications by which the ſenſe of ti: 
ſame word is diverſified ; as horſe, horſes ; I love, I loved. 


Of the ARTICLE. 


AN, A, , 3 

A has an indefinite ſignification, and means one, with ſome refer. 
ence to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the book; 
that are good. He vas billed by a cord, that is, ſome fevord, 
This is a better book for a man than a boy, that is, for one of thoſe that 
are men than one of thoſe that are boys, An army might enter without 
reſiſtance, that is, any army. 

In the ſenſes in which we uſe @ or an in the fingular, we ſpeak 
in the plural without an article ; as, the/e are good books. 

I have made an the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or an, 
one, applied to a new uſe, as the German ein, and the French us : the » being 
cut off before a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance. 45 

Grammarians of the laſt age direct that as ſhould be uſed be- 
fore ; whence it appears that the Engliſh anciently aſpirated les. 
An is ſtill uſed before the filent &, as, an herb, an honeſt man: but 
otherwiſe a; as, 

A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe. Shakeſpeare. 

An or a can only be joined with a fingular, the correſpondent 
plural is the noun without an article, as I want a pen; I want pens: 
or with the pronominal adjective ſome, as I want ſame pens. 


— 


Te fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſt 
Brought death into the world. © Milton. : 
That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which abe lite. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the uſe of man; 
that is, for tho/e beings that are cattle, and his ſe that is man. 
The is uſed in both numbers. g | 


- Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 5 

When wild in woods th noble ſavage ran. Dryden. 
Many words are uſed without articles ; as, * 

L- Proper names as, Fohn, Alexander, Longinus, Ariſtarchu 
Feruſalem, Athens, Rome, London. God is uſed as a proper name. 

2. Abſtract names, as Zlackneſe, witchcraft, virtue, vice, tea!) 

uglineſs, love, hatred, anger, good-nature, kindneſs, \ 
. 3. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing ! 
implied: This is not beer, but water - this is not braſs, but „ell. 


Norns SossTafrives. 


* * 


ing, are not expreſſed by ca/es, Or changes of termination, but ““ 


0 
44 


in moſt of, the other European langua a lets 
rn can la es by prepolitions, un 
we may be Jaid to baxe & genitive ca. 3 BW 


- 
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Singular 


. "Y 
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* 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 


- * 


| Singular. f +6464 | Of AnDJEcTIVESs . 
Magiſter, 24 Maſter, the Maſter, | AdjeQtives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclinable ; 
Magiſtri, a Maſter, of the Maſter, or Maſters, | having neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being added to ſub- 
| the Maſters. | ftantives- in all relations without any change; as a good wwomanz 
Magiſtro, 0 4 Maſter, to the Maſter. | good women, of a good woman ; a good man, good men, of good men. 
" Magiltrum, * 4 Maſter, ee Maſter. ; The Compariſon of Adjetives. 
Magier, Mater, 2 Maſter. ft 1 The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding er, the 
Magiſtro, = from a Maſter, from the Maker: ſuperlative by adding %, to the pohtive ; as fair, fairer, faire/t ; 
Plural. lovely, lovelier, lovelief; ſeeet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; low, lower, owe; 
Nom. Magiſtri, > _ Maſters, % Maſters. high, higher, highe/. | 95 
Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters. Some words are irregularly compared; as good, better, beſt ; bad, 
Magiſtris, to Maſters, to the Maſters. | evorſe, worſt; little, leſs, eaſt; near, nearer, next; much, more, moſt ; 
Magiſtros, Maſters, the Maſters, | many (or moe), more (for moer), moſt (for moeft) ; late, later, lateſt 
Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters. | or laſt. 
Magiftris, from Maſters, from the Maſters, Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding moft, as nether, 
Our nouns are therefore only declined thus: | nethermoſt ; outer, outermoſt ; under, undermoſt ;, up, upper, uppermoſt ; 
" Maſter, Gen. Maſters, Plur. Maſters, | (fe ore, for mer, foremoſt. | 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars, Plur. Scholars. Moft is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as toþm9/, SouthmoſR. 


; a Many adjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminations, 
Theſe genitives are always written with a mark of elifion, maſter's, ſcbolar s, and are on y compared by more and moſt, as benevolent, more bene- 
according to an opinion long received, that the 's is a contraction of his, as the volent, moſt benevolent. 
feldier's valour, for the folcier his _ * - any = _ —_— All adjectives may be compared by more and moſt, even when 
— COONEY ROWnngs loman's Fratdy 5 the Nargin's & % | they have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly formed; as 
Haughty Funo's unrelenting bate - and colle & ive nouns, as N omen's paſſions, . G fair ; fairer, or more fair; faireft, or moſt fair. 
rabble's infolence, the muttitude's folly; in all — ay ws —— bones” | In adjectives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparative zrore is 
W maine — 1 en 16-8 4 r 4 oftener uſed than the ſuperlative , as more ſuir is oftener written for fairer, 
lefire, the winter's ſeverity; but in theſe caſes bis may be bel 1 ob than woff fair for faireft 
N formerly been applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied by | he compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain ; and being much 
The learned and fagacious Wallis, to whom every Engliſh grammarian n ab . eee 1 or agreeableneſs of 
owes a tribute of reverence, calls this — of 1 an 2 25 olyllables 2 8 cd Ap | 
pofſe/fve ; 1 think with no more propriety than he might have applic e 5 ed. 
ge the genitive in equitum decur, Troje oris, or any other Latin genitive. | PolyſyNables, or words of more than two ſyllables, 1 ſeldom 
Dr. Lowth, on the other part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and ibine compared otherwiſe than by more and moſt, as deplorable, more de- 


to be genitive caſes. plorable, moſt deplorable. 3 5 h 
This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real genitive indicating Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate in /ome, as 4 
poſſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe ho declined rmið a ſmith ; Gen. ful ſome, toilſome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenſul, dreadful, in ing, as 1 


miðer of @ ſmith ; Plur. rauer, or mid. , ſaiths ; and fo in two other of friſling, charming ; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as careleſs, barmleſs; 
their ſeven declenſions. in ed, as wretched ; in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; in ent, as 


It is a further confirmation of this apinion, that in the old poets both the | recent, fervent ; in ain, as certain; in ive, as miſive; in dy, as 
—_ g-vitive and plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word: #nitis, | aygody; in fy, as puffy ; in ky, as rocky, except lucky; in my, as roomy ; 


for tnight's, in Chaucer ; leavis, for leaves, in Spenſer. ; > 2 in y, as /iinny ; in py, as ropy, except happy; in ry, as hoary. 
When a word ends in v, the genitive may be the ſame with the nominative, | Some comparatives and ſuperlatives are yet found in good writers, formed 
as Fenus Temple. . without regard to the foregoing rules: but in a language ſubjected ſo little 
The plural is formed by adding , as table, tables; fly, Aies > | and ſo lately to grammar, ſuch anomalies muſt frequently occus. | / 
fer, fifters ; wood, woods ; or es where 5 could not otherwiſe be So ſbady is compared by Milton. 
ounded, as after ch, 5s, S, x, 2; after c ſounded like 5s, and g like She in fbadieft covert hid, , 
J; the mute e is vocal before s, as lance, lances ; outrage, outrages. 


Tun'd her nocturnal note. | Paradiſe Loſe. 
The formation of the plural and genitive ſingular is the ſame. | And virtuous.” | 3 
A few words yet make the plural in », as men, women, oxen, ſwine, and more What ſhe wills to ſay or do, E 
anciently eyen and fooor. This formation is that which generally prevails in Seems wiſeſt, virtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt. - Paradiſe Loft, 
the Teutonick dialects. | . 2 15 a I S8o 4rifling, by Ray, who is indeed of no great authority. 
Words that end in , commonly form their plural by wes, as It is not ſo decordus, in reſpect of God, that he ſhould immediately 
loaf, loaves ; calf, calves: | | do all the meaneſt and triflinge/t things himſelf, without making ule 
Except a few, muff, muff: ; chief, chiefs, $0: buof, roof, proof, relief, miſchief, of any inferior or ſubordinate miniſter. - Kay on the Creation. 
Puff, cuff, droar ̃ grief. 1 8 Famous, by Milton. Do 
Irregular plurals are teeth from tooth, lice from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe I ſhall be nam'd among the famouſe/t 
from gooſe, feet from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren from brother, Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. - Milton's Agoniſtet. 
children from child. |; i TIES = '» Jnventive, by Aſcham. e . , 
Plurals ending in 5 have for the moſt part no genitive ; but we TRIS _ ee hongy for all perro Ong roundeſt 
— 3 excellencies, aud Meigb the mens cuita againſt the ladies „ | | un 3 
3 r | The 'mortaleft poiſons pratifed by the Weſt Indian ſome 
Dr. Wallis thinks the Lord hou 2 may be ſaid for the bouſe of Lordi; but ſuch mixture of a blood. "thi fleſh if ns. ID 4 
phraſes are not now in uſe; and ſurely. an Engliſh car rebels againſt them. Natural, by Wotton. | $0 | 
They would commonly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as the Lord's bouſe | = I will now deliver a few of the propereſt and naturalleft conſidera- | 
may be the bouſe of Lords, or the houſe of a Lord. - Beſides that thè mark of tions that belong to this piece. | Wotton's Arcbitecture. | % 
eliſion is improper, for in the Lord. houſe nothing is cut off. | 5 Wretched, by Fonſon. * Dor 48 2 | 
Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many other languages, change their | The wretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as preſumigg ' 
termination as they expreſs different ſexes, as prince, princeſs ; actor, adreſs ; on their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when 
tion, lioneſs; Bere, bervine. To theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added they underſtand not things. | Fonſon. © 
erbitreſs, poeteſs, chauntreſr, ducheſs, tigreſs, governeſs, tutreſs, peereſe,. authoreſs, f Powerful, by Milton, > 1 n f 
Trevoſe and perhaps others. Of theſe variable terminations, we have only a We have ſuſtain'd one-day in doubtful ſight, 
— > number to make us fee] our want ; for when we ſay of a woman What Heav'n's great King hath poro'rfulleft to ſend 8 RX 
that ſhe is a Philoſopher, an aftronomer, a'builder, a weaver, a dancer, we perceive | Againſt us from about his throne. .. . Paradiſe Loft, 


an mpropriety in the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can ſay The termination in 3/6 may be accounted in ſome ſort a degree of cong 
2 the . Bite, a botaniſt, a fludent, becauſe theſe terminations have | pariſon, by which the 9 is diminiſhed below the dat 286 a8 Tl 
life wen them the notion of ſex. - In words which the neceſſities of | lacti/h, or tending to blackneſs; ſalt, ſaltiſ6, or having a little taſte of ſalt ; 
but by different dan the ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by different terminations, | they therefore admit no compariſon. This termination is feldom added but 
and ſometimes 7 a bull, a cero ; a borſe, a mare; equur, equa ; a cock, a ben; | to words expreſſing ſenſible qualities, nor often to words of above, one ixls- 
XJ EE mam, a he-goat, a __ F or ſublime Nyle. es 


F 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


2 c Paowouns, | 
Pronouns, in the Engliſhlanguage, are, Z,-thon, be, with their 


plurals, ve, yes they 5 it, faubo, which, what, whether, evhoſoever, ; 
<vhatſoeuer, my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, bis, ber, hers, 


their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the ſame, ſame. 
The pronouns perſonal are itregularly infle&ed. 
: _— Plural, 
Nom. 5 3 We 
Arcuſ. and other } 1 
oblique cafes. F Me Vs 
Nom. Thou Ye 
275 Digue. Thee You 
Toe is cormotily uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the lan- 
tuage of ceremony, where the ſecond per ſon plaral is oſed for the fecond 


perſon ſingular, Tou are my friend. 
8 _ 
Nom. c They a * 
Obligue. Him Them | N Ba to maſculines. 
| iq, 4 1 | Applied to feminines, 
3 They n 
Obligue its Them | Applicd to neuters or things. 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe , and for 
i110, bis. \ 5 | 
fue poſfeflive pronouns, like other adjeQtives, are without caſes 
or change of termination. . | 

The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is uh, Mine, our, ours; of the 
7 fecond, thy, thine, Our, yours ; of the third, from be, his ; from She, 
her, and bers; hay in the plural their, theirs, for both ſexes, 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding is fepa- 


rated by a verb, as The/e are our books, The/e books are ours. Your children | 


excel ours m ſlature, but ours ſurpaſs yours in learning. ' | 
Ours, pl. 1a theirs, notwithſtanding their 3 plural termination, 

_ are applied equally to ſingular and plural ſubſtantives, as, This book is ours. 

7 books are ours. | 

Me and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady; 

which, though now difufed in proſe, might be ſtill properly continued in po- 

etry: they are uſed as o and yours, and are referred to a ſubſtantive pre- 


' ceding, as ty houſe is larger than ine, but my garden is more ſpacious than | 


Their and theirs are the poſſeffives likewife of they, when they is 
the pl of , and are therefore applied to things. 
Pronouns relative are, duo, which, what, whether, whoſoever, 


<what/oever. a 
; Sing. and Plur, | Sing. and Plur, © 
Nom. Who Þ Nom. Which 
Gen. - Whoſe Gen. Of which, o whoſe 
Other oblique caſes. Whom Other oblique caſes. Which. 


Who is now uſed in relation to perions, and which in relation to things; 


but they were anciently confounded. At leuſt it was common to ſay, the 


man which, though I remember no example of the thing a. 
* Whiis rather the poetical than regular genitive bf which - 
. The fot © | 1 
Of that forbidden trer, 059/½ mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. EN. 


\ phurat 
IN Whether of theſe is left I know net. Whether ſpall T chooſe? It is now almoſt 
e "Xo * "DEM 
* *, Whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 


eleven, /what{cever, being compounded of 4obo or what, 
And ſoever, follow the rule of their 117 | ls 
Np 2 | | Singular. ural. KEY 
Fe RAY 55 e 
Cal et That Thoſe , 
Di math He, Others >: 
e Wpet her ; 
 Wheqtaral vebers is not uled but when it is xeferredto-a ſubſtantive preced- 
ing, as J den other boxſts. I have not ſit the ſive bone, but others. 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

tive and prond mina te. Hercey; berein;bervby, berruſter, be reavith, 
thereof, Werrin, thereby; therettpon, therewith, zoberroy, wherei 
 "Whereby, „ rewith, which uE, / 

nn in that, &c. Nair, in abb, Ke. 
© *TYerSfore aud Wherefore, 

that, for which, are now re 


- 


are For, for 
nd m e 


* 1 


* 
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* ? : 
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| 5imſelf"cannot be an accuſative. 


| Preter 


negleQ, D proper, uſeful, and analogous, They are referreg 
both to fingular and plural antecedents. _ - - 

There are two more words. aſed only in conjunction with pro. 
nouns, own and /elf. 
| Own is added to poſſeſſives, both ſingular and plural, as »;y owy 
| band, our own houſe. It is emphatical, and implies a ſilent con. 
trariety or oppoſition z as I live in my own houſe, that is, not in a 
hired houſe. Tbis I did with my own hand, that is, without help, or 
not by proxy. | 7 

Self is added to poſſeſfives, as my/elf, yourſelues ; and ſometime; 
to perſonal pronouns, as Him it/elf, themſelves. It then, like 
own, expreſſes emphaſis and oppoſition, as I did this my/elf, that 
is, not another; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as Me burt cur. 
ſetves by vain rage. . . «UG 

Himſelf, itſelf, themſ:lves, are ſuppoſed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, 
for Bis felf, it" felf, their ſelves; ſo that ſelf is always a fubſtantive. This ſecns 
juſtly obſerved, for we fay, He came bimſelf;, Himſelf fball do this; where 


Of the VERB. 
Engliſh verbs are active, as I love; or neuter, as I languyi/, 
The neuters are formed like the actives. 
'* Moſt verbs fignifying a&ioz may likewiſe ſignify condition or hadit, and be- 
come neuters, as I love, I am in love; I ſtrike, l am now ſtriking, 

Verbs have only two tenſes ingected in their terminations, the 
preſent, and the ſimple preterite; the other tenſes are compounded 
of the auxiliary verbs have, hall, will, let, may, can, and the in- 
 finitive of the active or neuter verb. - 0 
| "The paſſtve voice is formed by. joining the participle preterite 
to the ſubſtantive verb, as 7 am loved. _ | 
b | To bavi. Indicative Mood. 

| Prejent Tenſe. | 
Sing. I have; thou haſt ; be hath or has; 
 Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 
| Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently uſed 
both in verſe and proſe, | * N | 
| Simple Preterne. 


Sing. I had; thou badiſt ; be had; 


* 


Plur. We had; ge had; they had. 


Compound Preter ite. 
J have had; thou haſt had; be has or hath had; 


Sing. 
We have had; ye have had; th:y have had. 


P {ut Fs 
pluper ſect. 


Sing. Thad had; thou hadſt had; be had had; 


lu, We had had; ye had had; t-y bad had. 


Future. 


D 7 ſhall have; thou fhalt have; he ſhall have; 
Pur. We ſnall have; ge ſhall have; zy ſhall 


have. 
, Second Future. | 
Sing. I will have; bon wilt have; þe will have; 
Plur. We will have; ye will have; they will have. 
By reading theſe future tenſes may be obſer ved the variations of h and 


| | Sing. Have, or have then; let bim have; 
t | gt t Minos. 
Whether is only uſed in the nomitati v and atcufative caſes; and has no 

rat, being applied only to one of a number, commonly to one of two, as 


—— —u——— 
1 


2 > — 


| „ | 
| | + Thepotentualform of Ypeaki is expre 

Here, there, and were, jomed with <ertningwrrictes, Rave a rela- pr Jenn ts mo 
1 in 1516, &c. 
whith are. Property, there fur Aud 


ned conjundtions, and 


ute. The 'relt ſeem to de palſivg by degrees — 


Will. 4 
Imperative Mood. 

Plur. Let us have; have, or have 95e; let them have. 
N | Conjunctive Mood. | 

| 25 Prejert. 
Sing. I have; theu have; be have; 
Piun. We have; 9e have; they: have. 90 
 Preterite Ample as in the Indicative. 
| | Preterite compound. | 
Jing. I have had; thou have had; he have had; 
Pur. Me have had; fe have had; they have had. 


Future. * 


sing. I ſhall have; as in the Indicative, 


Ea ; Seon Future. N 

Sing. I nal have had 3 thou alt have bad; 2 malt have had ; 
Hlur. We mall aue had; * have had; they mall Have bad. 
| Potential. 73 | 


. 


2 SE RET 
-prefent ; and mi#Þt,. could, or n the preterite, joined wi 
'the lnfinitive mod of the verd. ns ; * 
S oo ot WR... | 
| Sing. F may have ; thou Man haves he may have; 
Flur. We may have ;.ge may have g chey may have. 


reterite. | 
e might 


Sing. Imüsht have ;. then mightſt have ve; 


VATY $1 Wu" 


„ 


Preſent 


* C " 6 


* | . 7 af 


% 
ENGLISH 
rene 
„n have; thou ave ; he can have; 
Sing. 103 e; ye can have; they can have. 
Plur. Me can have 3 Je | Protenite, denn 
7 conld have ; thou couldſt have; be could have; 
V could have; ge could have; they could have. 
in like manner /hould is united to the verb. 
There is likewiſe a double preterite. 
Tſhould have had ; thou ſhouldſt have had; be ſhould have had; 
#* ſhould have had ; ye ſhould have had; they ſhould have had; 
» 1 might have had; I could have had, Oc. 


— 


Sing 
Plar. 


-* 

yy . 
Sing. 

. o 

\ P 

x * = 

* 
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in like manner we uſe 


| Infinitive Mood. 1 
9 wh | Preterite o have had, 
_ Preſent» To'have. 2 we 47 
== rip Preſent. Having. Participle preter. Had. 

3 * Verb Active. To love. 
—_ | Indicative. Pre/ent. 
87 ag. 7 love; thou loveſt ; be loveth, or loves; 


ve love; they love. 
Phar. We lovez ge eee. 
Sing. Iloved ; thou lovedſt; be loved; 
Fla. r loved ; ye loved ; they loved. 
Preterperſed compound. I have loved, De. 


Preterp FR. I had loved, De. 
Future. 1 al love, c. I will love, Oe. 
| | Imperative. 


ing. e, or love thou; let him love; 

— 7 love; love, or love ye ; let them love. 
Conjunctise. Preſent. 

Ving. I love; thou love ; be love; . 
Pur. We love; ye love; they love. 
Preterite fmple, as in the Indicative, 
Preterite compound. I have loved, Oc. 
Future. I ſhall love, Oc. 
Second Future. T ſhall have loved, De. 
Ove, Se — | | ' 
Id, or ſhould love, Cc. 
ould, or ſhould have loved, Oc. 
Infinitive. | 


Preſent, I may or can] 
Preterite. I might, cou 
Double Preterite. I might, e 


Preſent. To love. .Preterite. To have loved. 
Participle preſent. Loving. Participle paſt. Loved 

The Dating is formed by the addition of the participle preterite 
to the different tenſes of the verb to be, which muſt therefore be 
here exhibited. e l Ae 

| Indicative. Pre/ent, 

Sing, Jam; thou art; he is: . 
Plur. We are, or be , ye are, or be; they are, or be. 
Preterite. 


The plural be is now little in uſe. 
Sing. I was ; thou waſt, or wert; be was; 


Hur. We were; ye were; they were. X 
and ought not to be uſed in the 


Wert is of the conjunQtive mood, 
* * * 8 
Preterite conipound. I have been, Oc. 
Freterpluper fe. I had been, Oc. 
Future, Tihall or wall be, Tc. 


af N . 1 Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou ;_ let bim be; | 
Plur. Let us be; be ye ; let them be. . 
| Conjunctive. Preſent. 
Sing. I be; thou beeſt ; he be. 77 
Flur. We be; ye be; they be. 
p | Preterite. 


Sing. 1 were ; thou wert; be were; 


Plur. We were; ye were; they were. 


L.A 
— * 


Preceila. Tam purſuing an enemy, 
| walking, all or will be walking. 


TONGUE. 
| | Infinitive, 
| Preſent. To be loved. Preterite. To have been loved. 
Participle. Loved. SN 

There is another form of Engliſh verbs, in which the infinitive 
mood 1s joined to the verb da in its various inflections, which are 
therefore to be learned in this place. 


* ; To Do. 
Indicative, Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou doſt ; he doth ; 

Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


; 7 Pyeterite. 
Sing. Idid; thou didſt; he did; 

Plur. We did; ye did; they did. 
Preterite, fc. T have done, c. 
Future. I ſhall or will do, &c. 


| | Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou ; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ge; let them do, 
| Conjunctive. Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou do; he do; 
Plur. Ve do; ze do; they do. 

The reſt are as in the Indicative. 

Infinitive. To do; to have done. 
Participle preſent. Doing. Participle preter. Done. 5. 

Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as I do lone, I did love; 
ſimply for I love, or I loved ; but this is conſidered as a vitious 
mode of ſpeech, oh | | 

It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as, 

Ido love thee, and when 1 love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. | . . "Shakeſpeare, 

It is frequently joined with a negative; as I /ike her, but I do 
not love her ; I wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not help him. This, by 
cuſtom at leaſt, appears more eaſy than the other form of expreſſing 
the ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after the verb, I hte her, but 
love her not. | 

The Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond 
perſon, at leaſt in proſe, without the word do; as Stop bim, but 
do not hurt him ; Praiſe beauty, but do not dote on it. | 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which it is 
uſed through all the perſons ; as Do I /ive? Doſt thou ftrike me ? 
Do they rebel? Did I complain? Didſt thou love her ? Did She die? 
So likewiſe in negative interrogations; Do I not yet grieve ? Did 
ſhe not die? "708 

Do and did are thus uſed onl 
terite. 

There is another manner of conjugating,neuter verbs, which, 
when it is uſed, may not improperly denominate them neuter 740 
ves, as they are inflected according to the paſſive form by the help 
of the verb ſubſtantive to be. They anſwer nearly to the recipro- 
cal verbs in French; as | | 
1 am riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je 


— 


J had done, Sc. 


* 


| 


. 


. 


| 
y for the preſent and ſimple pre- 


| 


me ſuis leve, French, 
1 was walked out, exieram; Je m*etois promens. 
In like manner we commonly expreſs the preſent tenſe; as, I am going, ev. 
I am grieving, dolce. She is dying, i/la moritur. The tempeſt is raging, furit 
em inſ-quor. So the other tenſes, as, 
We wert walking, Fluyx4vopury oem ile, I have been walking, I bad been 


7 
| 


| 
| 


| There is another manner of uſing the active participle, which gives it a paſ- 
dive fignification : as, The grammar is no printing, grammatica jam nunc 
cbartis imprimitur, The braſs is forging, era excuduntur. This is, in my opi- + 
nion, a vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe more pure, but 
now ſomewhat obſolete: The book is a printing. The braſs it a forging; a being 
. properly at, and printing and forging verbal nouns ſignifying action, according 
to the analogy of this language. : | : | 


Preterite compound. I have been, Gr. | | The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern Writers frequent! 
Future. I ſhall have been, Ce. 3 I confounded, or rather e is wholly neg «Red, 2 —4 
PP Sow venience of verſification does not invite its revival, It is uſed among the pu- 
Imap er gan; would, could, or ſhould be; could, would, or rer writer of former times after if, though, ere, before, till, or until, whether, 
| ſhould have been, Sc. ; 1 | except, unleſs, whatſoever, whomſoever, and words o wiſhing ; as, Doubfleſe thou 
- ++... Infinitive. 1 © | art our father, though Abrabam be ignorant Hut, and 1ſracl acknowledge us not. 
Brojſent. To be... - Preterite. To have been lasen Via 8 
Partjciple profent.. Being. oo Partjerple preter. Having been. 1 n =» ID | 2 8 
Paſfive Voice. Indicative Mood. |... The Engliſm vexbs were divided by. Ben Jonſon into four con- 
Irre Oc. I as loved, e, I-haye been loved, Cc. iugations, without any reaſon. ariſing from the nature of the lan- 
be e © ConjunRiive Mea. IJ. gtage, which has properly, but one conjugation, ſuch as bas been 
Fe loved, tc. Af I were loved, Me. If I all have beep exemplified; from whach all deyiations, are tq he conſidered as ang- _ 
* e. bee inn „„ & walles, which are indeed Ar Pee Avon ver aid t 
* & wy 2 1 160 1 "aud 85 2 n very frequent buk.; 155 NO | 
9 4 dan loved,: Co 5! t, CO E ö loved, Qg 4 wh +4 * e m other languages, | guar 
poet, could, vr ſhould have been loved, 22 „ 2 * n N * N * ** 75 N 46 
| . , A 1 3 | - 
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N 


ion of thi prkterite, and its participle. Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our 


3 
ſhot from the verbs to call, to hurt, to ceſt, to burſt, to eat, to beat, 


| bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, /hotten, choſen, broken; but 


rule; but he ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that when a ve 


that diſtin participle is more proper and elegant, as The book 15 


| rings ſprings. ſwing, drink, fink, ſhrink, flink, come, run, find, bind, 

ua, 8 

five, give won, bun, begun, ſuum, firuck, fuck, ſung, Aung, Aung, | 

+ found, bound, ground, wound, And moſt of them are alſo formed 
in the preterite by a, as began, rang, ſang, ſprang, '\drank, _— 
ran, and ſome others; but moſt of theſe are now obſolete. Some 

in the participle paſſive likewiſe take en, as fricken, ffrucken, drunk-' 


make fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caug bi, b 


qurole, bode, abode, rode, thoſe, trode, got, begot, forgot," Jod. But 
We ſay likewiſe, thrive, rife, ſmit, writ, abid, rid. In the preterite 


ſame axe likewile formed by a, as brake, fake, bare, are, ſwars, 
Aare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, aud perhaps fome others, but 
"wore rarely. In the participle pative many of then are formed. 


ind 4 o © . i 
_—_— oy * f 3 4 


* 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the forma- 


conjugations, there is ſcarcely any other place for irregularity. 
The firſt irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular form, 
by rapid utterance or poetical contraction > the laſt ſyllable ed is 
often joined with the former by ſuppreſſion of e; as led, for loved ; 
after c, ch, , f, A, x, and afterthe conſonants /, th, when more 
ſtrongly pronounced, and ſometimes after , n, 7, if preceded by 
a ſhort vowel, t is uſed in pronunciation, but very ſeldom in writ- 
ing, rather than 4; as plat, ſnateb't, bt, wait, dwePt, ſmePFt ; 
for plac d, fnatch'd, d, wak*d, dwePd, ſmePd; or placed, ſnatched, 
fiſhed, waked, dwelled, ſmelled. 9 . 2158 FRIES) 
+ Thoſe words which terminate in / or I, or p, make their pre- 
terite in t, even in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, dwelt, ſome- 
times after x, ed is changed into t, as wext z- this is not conſtant, 
A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, #ept, 
ſept, Wept, crept, ſwept 5 from the verbs, to keep, to , to Weep). 
to creep, to ſweep. 4 a a | 
Where 4 or t go before, the additional letter d or t, in this con- 
traced form, coaleſce into one letter with the radical 4 or z : if . 
were the radical, they coaleſce into # ; but if d were the radical, 
then into d or ft, as the one or the other letter my be more eaſily 
pronounced: as read, led, ſpread, ſbed, ſhred, bid, 
bled, bred, ſped, firid, Aid, rid ; from the verbs to read, to lead, 
to ſpread, to ſhed; to read, to bid, to hide, to chide, to feed, to 
bleed,” to breed, to ſpeed, to ftride, to flide, to ride. And thus, caft, 
rty coſts burſt, eat, beat, eat, fit, quit, ſmat, writ, bit, hit, met, 


to ſweat, to fit, to quit, to ſmite, to write, to bite, to hit, to meet, 
to Shoot. And in like manner, lent, ſent, rent, girt; from the verbs 
to lend, to ſend, to rend, to gird. | 
The participle preterite or paſſive is often formed in en, inſtead. 
of ed; as been, taken, given, flain, known ; from the verbs to be, 
to take, to give, to /lay, to know, þ& | 

Many words have two or more participles, 4s not only written, 


likewiſe writ, bit, eat, beat, bid, chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, are promiſ- 

cuoully uſed in the participle, from the verbs to wrzte, to bite, to 

OG to hide, to chide, to ſhoot, to chooſe, to break, and many 
uch like. 

In the ſame manner ſown, heaun, - hewn, mown, loaden, laden, as 
well as /ow*d; /hew'd, hew*d, mow?*d, loaded, laded, from the verbs 
to ſow, to /bew, to hew, to mow, to load, or lade. TRE 

Concerning theſe double participles it is difficult to give an 


has a participle diſtin& from its preterite, as write, aurote, written, 


written, is better than The book ig wrote, Mrote however may be 

uſed in poetry; at leaſt if we allow any authority to poets, who, 

in the exultation of genius, think themſelves perhaps entitled to 

trample on grammarians. N. ab 47 ++ | | 2 
There are other anomalies in the preterite. 


1. Win, pin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, flick, Ang, | flung, fling, ring, 
wind, both in the preterite, imperfect, and participle paſ- 


come, Fun, 


rung, rung, ſprung, uung, drunk, funk, ſhrunk, ſtunk 


2. Fight, teach, reach, ſeek, beſeech, catch, buy, bri 7 think, work, 
Bt, brought, 
thought, aurougbt. | J | N 
But a great many of thefe retain likewiſe the regular form, as 
"teathed, reachtd, beſreched, catched, worte. 


3. Take, ſhake, forſake, wake, awake, ſtand, break, ſpeak, bear, 
Hear, fevear, tear, Wear, Wewve, cleave, flrive, thrive, drive, ine, 


riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, ' abide, vide, chooſe, chuſe, tread, get, | 
beget, Farget, /cethe, make in both preterite and participle foot, />ook, 

rfook, nvake, awoke, food, br ole, e, bare, ſhore, ſcwore, tore, 
core, wow rlove, ſtrove, throve, drove, one, roſe,: aroſe, ſmote, 


= 
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hid, chid, fed, | 


choſen, trodden, en, begotten,” forgotten, fodden. And man 
wie retain analogy in both, as waked, awaked, pub 
weaved, leaved, abided, ſeetbed. ' 

4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterite gave, bade, ſate ; in th, 
participle paſſive, given, bidder, fiiten ; but in both 3:9. 

5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fy, /,, 
fee, ly, make their preterite drew, knew, grew, threw, blew, cre 
flew, flew, ſaw, lay ; their participles paſſive by u, drawn, known, 
grown, thrown, blown, flown, flain, ſeen, lien, lain. 
made fled ; from go, went, from the old wend, the participle is gon. 

; Of DERIVATION, . 

That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily underſtood, it is nece 
to enquire how its derivative words are deduced from their primitives, and 
how the primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this enquiry | 
ſhall ſometimes copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour to ſupply ti, 
defects, and rectify his errours. | 1 

Nouns are derived from verbs. | | 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is con. 
monly either the preſent of the verb; as to love, /ove ; to fright, 
a fright ; to fight, a fight; or the preterite of the verb, as, tg 


'| ſtrike, I ſtrick or ſtrook, a froke. 


The action is the ſame with the participle preſent, as lovin, 
frighting, fighting, fliriking. : 

The agent, or perſon acting, is denoted by the ſyllable er added 
to the verb, as lover, Frigbter, ſtriker. | 

Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſometimes. other parts of ſpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is often length. 
ened, or the conſonant ſoftened 3 as a: houſe; to: houſe ; braſs, . 
braze 3 glaſs, to glaze ; graſs, to graze 5 price, to. prize; breath, 


| to breathe ; a fiſh, to %; oil, to ail; further, to further ; forward, 


to forward ; hinder, to binder. Shark 
Sometimes the termination ex is added, eſpecially to adjeQives; 
as haſte, fo haſten ; length, to lengthen ; ſtrength, to frengthen; 
ſhort, to ſhorten ; faſt, to faſlen; white, to whiten ; black, to blacken; 
hard, ts harden ; ſoft, to /often. ft 3 
From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the 
termination 7 as a louſe, /au/y ; wealth, kev wg health, healthy; 
might, mighty; worth, worthy; wit, witty z luſt, y; water, 
watery; earth, earthy ;5 wood, a wood, woody; air, azry ; a heart, 
hearty ; a hand, handy. _ TEASER 
From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding the 
termination fil, denoting abundance ; as joy, joyful ; fruit, fruitful; 
youth, youthful ; care, careful; uſe, uſeful ; delight, delightful ; plen- 


ty, plentiful; help, helpful. 


ometimes, in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome kind of di- 
miriution thereof, the termination ſome is added, denoting /ome- 
thing, or in ſome degree ; as delight, delightſome ; game, gameſome ; 
irk, irk/ome ; burden, burdenſome; trouble, trouble/ome; light, light- 
ſome ; hand, handſome ; alone, loneſome ; toil, toigſome. | 


| On the-contrary, the termination % added to ſubſtantires, 


makes adjectives fignifying want; as worthle/s, witleſs, heartleſs 
Joyleſs, careleſs, helpleſs. Thus comfort, comportleſs ; ſap, ſapleſ.. 

Privation or contrariety is yery often denoted by the particle «« 
prefixed to many adjectives, or ix before words derived from the 


Latin; as pleaſant, wnplea/ant ; wiſe, unwiſe ; profitable, unpro- 


Fable ; patient, impatient. Thus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitfi, 
#nu/eful, and many more. - Yom Yo | 

he original Engliſh privative is un; but as we often borrow from the 
Latin, or its deſcendants, words already ſignifying privation, as inefficaciou 
impious, indiſcreet, the inſeparable particles un and ia have fallen into confubon, 
from which it is not eaſy to diſentangle them,” | 


Un is prefixed to all words iginally Engliſh; as untrue, untr ub, wuntaught, | 


unbandſome. 5 | | 1 Fe 
Un is prefixed to all participles made privative adjectives, as wunfecling, u. 
aſſiſting, unaided, undelighted, 3 P ww C75 r 
| Un ought never to be preſtred to a participle preſent, to mark a forbea 
ance of action, as wn/ighing; but a privation of habit, as un itying. 
, Un.is prefixed. to moſt ſubſtantives which have an Engliſh termination, 20 
| unfertilemſe, unperfeneſe, which, if they have borrowed terminations, tale 
in or im, as infertility, imperfettion; uncivil, incivility ; unadtive, inaftivity, 
In borrowing adjeRives, if we receive them already compounded, it i 
uſual to retain the particle prefired, as indecent, inclegant, improper ; but if we 
borrow the adjeRtive, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix 
un, as unpolite, nf. 19127. 215 i, 144 4 | 
The prepoſitive particles due and iis) derived from the des and 
| mes of the French, ſignify almoſt the fame as un; yet dis rather 
importe contrariety than privation, »fince- it anſwers. to the Latin 
. 1174 de, Mit infinuates ſome error, and for the moſt part 
may be rendered by the Latin words male or perperam. To lib, 


in, by bite, bee forſaken, Broken, Rede, born, nern, urn, 
runs theven, för ber, driven; rien, ili, ridden, 


0 454% od : 


Fern, worn  quovelts 
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i diſtike; honour, aner ; to honour, to grace, to diem 
g 4 ine Moi. „ros | 


— 
4 3 


Yet from e ig 


GW 


Pers Nee 


e S ens. 


T 


area er.. 


ne fignifestion; 


tunes and therefore ſearcely worthy the notice of Wallis. 
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; to deign, 


1 to diſleign; chance, hap, mi/chance, miſbap; 
2 di e, to miſlaleʒ Need. des: to uſe, 20 miſuſe; to employ, 


- to apply, to miſapply · 
'® Words derived . with de or dis retain the ſame 
e as diftingu;/h, diſtinguo; detr ad, detraho; defame, 
gefamo ; detain, detineo. iN ; 
The termination y added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to ad- 
forms adjectives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude or 
ment, being formed by contraction of /ck or /ike. 
A giant, giantly, giantlike ; earth, earthly; heaven, heavenly , 
| world, <varidly ; God, godly z good, goodly. 
be ſame termination /y added to adjectives, forms adverbs of 
as beautiful, beautifully ; ſweet, /weetly ; that is, 
with ſome degree of ſweetneſs. 
added to adjectives, 3 . 
ded to ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or tendency to a cha- 
* green, greeniſb; white, whit;/h ; ſoft, /ofti/5; a thief, 
b; a wolf, wolviſh ; a child, childy/h. 
We have forms of diminutiyes in ſubſtantives, though not fre- 
nent; as a hill, a billock; a cock, a cockrel : 2 pike, a pickrel ; 
iis is a French termination : a gooſe, @ go/ling ; this 18 a German 
termination: à lamb, a /ambkin, a chick, a chicken 1, a man, a mani- 
kin; à pipe, a piptin; and thus Haltin, whence the patronimick, 
Hastings; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. E 
"Yet {till there is another form of diminution among the Engliſh, by 
lefſening the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels as there is a form of augment- 
ing them by ing, or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes not ſo 
much by change of the letters, as of their pronunciation; as ſup, ip, ſoop, | 
ſep, fippet, where, beſides the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the 
French termination er; tap, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; babe, baby ; booby, Braig; great | 
ronounced long, eſpecially if with a ſtronger ſound, grea-t ; little pronounced 
— lee-tle ; ting, tang, ton, imports a ſucceſſion of ſmaller and then greater | 
ſounds ; and ſo in jingle, jangle, tingle, tangle, and many other made words. 
Much bowever of this is arbitrary and fanciful, depending wholly on oral ut- 


:vE8s 


2 ' beauti / manner ; 
"The — i/h 


Of concrete adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by adding 
the termination 1, and a few in hood or head, noting character or 
ualities; as White, whiteneſs 3- hard, hardneſs ; great, greatneſs ; 

ilful, Atilſulneſi, un/t:ifulneſs; godhead, manhood, maidenhead, widows- 
hood, knighthood, prie i likelihood, falſehood. ETD | 
- There are other abſtracts, partly derived from the adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are formed by the addition of the termi- 
nation 5, a ſmall change being ſometimes made; as long, length; 
ſtrong, ſtrength; broad, breadth ; wide, width; deep, depth; true, 
truth ; warm, warmth ; dear, dearth ; flow, /ſlowth ; merry, mirth ; 
heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, droughth; young, youth ; | 
and ſo moon,” month. | £0 Op 
Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs; die, death; till, 
tilth 5 grow, growth ; mow, later mowth, after mow'th ; commonly 
fpoken and written later math, after math; ſteal, fealth ; bear, 
tirth ; rue, ruth ; and probably earth from to ear or plow; fly, 
fight ; weigh, weight ; fray, fright ; to draw, draught. - | 
Theſe ſhould rather be written fighth, frighth, only that cuſtom will not 

ſuſſer b to be twice repeated. ; 8 
The ſame form retain, faith, ſpigbt, wreathe, wrath, broth, froth, breath, 
ab, xoorth, light, wwight, and the like, whoſe primitives are either entirely 
obſolete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps they are derived from fey or foy, /pry, | 
wry, wreak, brew, mow, fry, bray, ſay, work. Fes ye 
Jome ending in p imply an office, employment, or condition ; 
3 king /oip, wardſpip, guardianſhip, partnerſhip, teward/hip, head/hip, 
2 — 2815 
Thus xorfaip, that is, wortiſbip: whence worſbipful, and to worſbip. 
Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote domi- 
mon, at leaſt ſtate or condition; as kingdom, dukedom, earldom, prince- 
dom, popedom, chrifkendom, freedom, wiſdom, whoredom, bi/heprick, 


bailywick, 
and are of the 


Ment and age are plainly French terminations, 
lame import with us às among them, ſcarcely ever occurring, ex- 
cept im words derived from the French, as commandment, uſage. 
There are in Engliſh oftep long trains of words allied by their meaning and 
derivation 3.48 16 lu, a bat; batoon, a battle, a beetle, a battle-door, to batter, batter, 
a kind of 'glutinous compoſition for food, made by beating different bodies 
mto one-maſs.” All theſe are of ſimilar ſignification, and perhaps derived 
rem the Latin le, Thus take, touch; tickle, tack, tackle ; all imply a local 
companion, from the Latin tange, tetigh, tafium, oe © | | 
Freu #woare formed: troaing, tevice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, twiſt, twirl, | 
extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more | 


L- 


by 


* If there be an I, as in jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, pri 


TONGUE. 


Sa uſually imply the 5%, and what relates to it. From the Latin 7 
are derived the French zez and the Engliſh noſe ; and nefſe, a promontory, as 
projecting like a' noſe. But as if from the conſonants u taken from naſus, 
and tranſpoſed, that they may the better correſpond, /i denote naſus ; and 
thence are derived many words that relate to the noſe, as ſnout, ſnecze, ſnore, . 
Snort, ſneer, ſnicher, ſnot, ſuevil, ſaite, ſnuff, ſuulſte, ſnafle, ſnarle, ſnudge. 

There is another /, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin ſinus, . - 
as ſnake, ſneak, ſnail, ſnare; ſo likewiſe /aap and ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub. 

Bl imply a lf, as blow, blaſt, to blaſt, to blight, and, metaphorically, ts 
blot one's reputation; Meat, bleak, a bleak place, to look bleak os weather- 
beaten, bleak, blay, bleach, blufter, blurt, blifter, blab, bladder, bleb, bliſter, blabber- 
lip't, blubber=cheet't, bloated, blote-berrings, dafl, blaze, to blow, that is, bloſſom, 
bloom ; and perhaps blood and bluſs,. | 

In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agreement between 
the letters and the thing ſignified ; and therefore the ſounds of letters ſimaller, 
ſharper, louder, cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and more ſtri- 
dulous, do very often intimate the like effects in the thing ſignified. 

Thus words that begin with fr intimate the force and effect of the thing 
ſignified, as if probably derived from ceowps, or firennur'; as firong, firength, 
firew, flrike, fireake, flroke, flripe, firive, firife, firuggle, flrout, firut, flretchs, 
Arait, flri, fireight, that is, narrow, diſtrain, fireſs, Mt: fring, rap, flreum, 
Areamer, —.— rip, ſtray, Acaer t. firange, ftride, "(rag . d 1 

Se in like manner imply ſtrength, but in æ leſs degree, ſo much only as is 
ſufficient to preſerve what has been already communicared, rather than ac- 
quire any new degree; as if it were derived from the Latin ffs : for example, 
Hand, flay, that is, to remain, or to prop; flaff, flay, that is, to oppoſe; fop, 
to fluff, flifle, to flay, that is, to ſtop ; a flay, that is, an obſtacle; tick, flu, 
utter, flammer, flagger, fticlle, flick, fake, a ſharp pale, and any thing de po- 
ſited at play; flock, ſtem, fling, to fling, flink, ſtitch, Hud, flanchion, Aub, Hubble, 
to fiub up, flump, whence Remble, ftalk, to fall, flep, to flamp with the feet, 
whence to flamp, that is, to make an impreſſion and a ſtamp ; foro, to flow, 
to beflow, flewward or ſloward, flead, fleady, fleadfaſt, able, a flable, a ftall,to fall, . 
fool, flall, till, fall, ſtallage, fall, flage, till adj. and frill adv. Hale, font, 
flurdy, fleed, float, flallion, fliff, flark-dead, to flarve with hunger or cold; fone, , 


feel, flern, flanch, to flanch blood, to flare, fleep, fleeple, flair 2 a flated 


meafure, flately. In all theſe, and perhaps ſome others, fl 
firm and fixed. 
Tr imply a more violent degree of motion, as tbrow, thruſt, throng, throd, . 
through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. | - Es 

Wi imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtortion, as wry, to toreathe, cure, 
wwreſile, wring, wrong, wrinch, wrench, weangle, wrinkle, wrath, wreak, zwrack, 
wretch, wriſt, wrap. | 
Sv imply a filent agitation, or a ſofter kind of lateral motion; as ſway, . 
feoag, to ſeway, ſwagger, ſwerve, ſweat, ſeweep, ſcuill, ſwim, ſwing, ſwift, ſweet, 
fevitch, ſwinge. , v7 \ | 

Nor is there much difference of ſn in ſmooth, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite, which 
ſignifies the ſame as to ſtrike, but is a ſofter word; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack, ſmother, . 
ſmart, a ſmart blow properly lignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke as with an origi- 
nally ſilent motion, implied in /, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar 
ſuddenly ended, as is ſhewn by t. ' | er: 

CI denote a kind of adheſion or tenacity, as in cleave, clay, ling, clinb, 
clamber, clammy, claſp, to claſp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, dog, cloſe, to cloſe, a clod, a a 
clot, as a clot. of blood, clouted cream, à clutter, a clufter... | 

Sp imply a kind of diiſipation or expanſion, eſpecially a quick one, parti- 
cularly if there be an , as if it were from ſpargo, or /eparo : for example, 
ſpread, ſpring, ſprig, ſprout, ſprinkle, ſplit, ſplinter, ſpill, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 
* SI LES Lind Glen fall, or a leſs d * Aas, ide, 
flip, Sipper, fly, Steight, Hit, fow, flack, light, fling, flap. _ | - 

And ſo likewiſe %, in craſs, rafb, 82, flaſe, claſs, laſs, laſs, plaſs, traſs, . 
indicate ſomething acting more nimbly and ſharply. . But %, in cruſs, ruſt, 
guſb, fluſh, bluſh, bruſb, buſb, puſs, implies ſomething as acting more obtuſely 
and dully. Yet in both there is indicated a ſwift and fi motion, not 
inſtantaneous, but gradual, by the continued ſound g. * 

Thus in fling, fling, ding, ſwing, cling, ſing, 1oring, Ming, the tingling of the 
termination »g, and ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
a very flender motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly 
interrupted. But in tint, wink, fink, clial, chink, think, that end in a mute 
conſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. OS ELL 2 v4 


9 


note ſomething 


, froinkle, there is 
implied a frequency, or iter ation of ſmall acts. And the fame frequetity of 
acts, but leſs ſubtile by reaſon of the clearer vowel , is indicated in angle, 
tangle, ſpungle, * * wrangle, brangle, dangle ; as alſa in wumble, grumble, - 
jumble, tumble, flumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. But at the ſame time the cloſe 
« implies ſomething obſcure or obtunded ; and a congeries of conſonants mb/, 

framble, ſuramble; 


denotes a confuſed kind af rolling or tumbling, as in ramble 
In zimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes celerity. In Partie, % denotes... 


wamble, amble ; but in theſe there is ſomething acute. 
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diſſipation, ar an acute 8 a ſudden 3 Ia frequent itera- 
tion; and in like manner in ſprint, unlcſs is may imply the ſubtilty of me . - 
diflipated guttules. Thich and «hiv differ, in that the former end with . 
obtuſe conſonant, and the latter with an N 7 Minn e + tek go 7 
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 aſculto,eſcourer, Fr. ſcout ; exſcalpo, ſcrape, reſtoridg / jnſtead of 7, an 
ferap, fſerable, ſcrawl ; .exculpo, ſcoop ; exterritus, fart ; extonitus, attonitus, 
olfendo, fned ;. obſtipa, fop ; audere, dare; cavere, 
are, wary, warn, warning, for the Latin 2 con. 
dern ſound of the v conſonant | 
Which had | 
the Greek '$ | 


7} 


mn like manner, in /quect, ſqueak, ſqueal, ſqua: 
 *fereeh, forich, forill, * forivel, wrinkle, crack, craſb, claſs, gnaſ, plaſb, cs, 
buſs, Biſſe, He, ubiſt, ſoft, jarr, burl, curl, whirl, buz, bufile, ſpindle, dwwindle, 
twine, twiſt, and in many more, we may obſerve the agreement of ſuch ſort 
-of foutids with the things fignified : and this ſo frequently happens, that 
ſcarce arty lan which I know can be compared with durs. 80 that one 
monoſyllable word, of which kind are almoſt all ours, emphatically expreſſes 
| what in other languages can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or de- 
compounds, or ſometimes a tedious circumlocution. : | | . 

We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the greateſt 
part of them were communicated by the intervention of the French; 
'as grace, fate, elegant, elegance, re emble. og 

Some verbs, which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are formed 
from the preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. = Be ae 

From the preſent are formed ſpend, expend, expendo ; conduce, 
conduco; de/piſe, deſpicio ; approve, approbo; conceive, concipio. 

From the ſupines, /upplicate, ſupplico; emonſtrate, demonſtro; 


diſpoſe, diſpono ; expatiate, expatior ; ſuppreſs, ſupprimo ; exempt, 
too far-in queſt of origi- 


eximo. 
Nothing is 


more apparent, than that Wallis g. 


nals. "Many of theſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate deſcendants from 


the Latin, are apparently French, as conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt. 
Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we have 
transferred into our language; as garden, garter, buckler, to ad- 
wancez to cry, to plead, from the French, jardin, jartier, bouclier, 
avancer, criery plaider; though indeed, even of theſe, part is of 
Latin original. | ; 0 pact) 
As to many words which we have in common. with the Germans, it 1s 
doubtful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the 
Latins from the Teutons, or both had them from ſome common original ; as 
dine, vinum ; wind, ventus ; went, veni; way, via; wall, vallum; waltewo, 
volvo; woo!, vellus; will, volo ; worm, vermis; worth, virtus; waſp, veſpa; 
day, dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, dad; yoke, jugum, Cs3y0; ; over, upper, 
ſuper, big; am, ſum, d-; break, frango; fly, volo; blow, flo. I make no 
doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient. than the Latin; and it is no leſs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 


1 


from the Greek, eſpecially the olick, but from other neighbouring lan- 


5 es, as the Oſcan and others, which have long become obſolete, received 

not a few from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Engliſh, German, and 
other Teutonick languages, retained ſome derived from the Greek, which 
the Latin has not; as ax, ache, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, 
moon, ſear, grave, graff, to grave, to ſcrape, whole, from atim, tr, Woghos, 
Soyarig, jaryihocy jeryrow, jim, Efbe, yd, he Since they received theſe 
immediately from the Grecks, without the intervention of the Latin lan- 
guage, why may not other words be derived immediately from the ſame 
fountain, though they be likewiſe found among the Latins ? 

Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monoſyllables; and not only cut off the formative ter- 


minations, but cropped the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in words begin- 


ning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the middle, 
but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ſound, retaining the ſtronger, 
which ſeem the bones of words, or changing them for others of 
the ſame organ, in order that the ſound might become the ſofter ; 
but eſpecially tranſpofing their order, that they might the more 
readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. For ex- 
, ample, in expendo, /pend; exemplum, ſample; excipio, ſcape; ex- 
traneus, range; extractum, fretch'd ; excrucio, to ſcrew ; exſco- 
rio, fo ſcour ; excorio, to ſcoyrge ; excortico, to ſcratch ; and others 


— 


1 8 with er;? as alto, emendo, to mend; epiſcopus, 5:/bop ; in 
- © Daniſh, % ; epiſtola, pie; hoſpitale, /pittle 3 Hiſpania, Spain; 


hiſtoria, ffory F | oat. Fact e 
Man of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evidently miſtaken, 
The following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Eliſabetba, Betty ; 
apis, lde aper, bar ; p paſſing into , as in %% ; and by cutting off « from 
the beginning, which is reſtored in the middle: but for the old bar, or bare, 
we now ſay boar; as for lang, long ; for hain, bane ; for flane, flone ; aprugna, 
braun, þ being changed into 6, and à tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed 
into cn, as in pignus, pacus; lege, law ;, «ohh, fox; cutting off the begin- 
ning, and changing into 1 as 11 pellis, 4 fell; pullus, « foal; pater, faber, 
davor, rar; polio, fle; pleo, impleo; fl, full ; piſcis, fiſþ ; and tranſpoſing . 
the middle, which was taken from the beginning; 9 55 4 piece; Ak 
pile;  zophorus, freeze ; muſtum, fum ; defenſio, fence ; diſpenſator, 22 : 
hence 


lens d ſtomachus, 
har hat * Pero * alick digamm; 
r that of the letter, f, that is, the Zolick digamma, 
d 5 5 b. modern found of the letter / was thas of | 
' or pb ; ulcus, ulcere, ulcer, ſore, and hence ferry, ſorrow, Jorrewful 3 Thyenitim, 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE 


1, brail, wttul, yaul, ſpaul, | whence inclmo; infundibulum, Amel,; gagates, Jett ;- 


% 


-- 


projetum, to jett forth, 
at harder ; from tempore, time; from nomine, 


4 


; cucullus, a'corwl. 


25 
. ere are ſyncopes ſomewh 


"wane ; domina, dame as the French homme, femme, nom, from homine, forming, 


| which the vulgar call 5 


| epiftola ; whence (goſpel, good-ſpell, 


| 


—— — 
—— 


nomine. Thus pagina, pege ; N Hd Kurs, cup ; cantharus, 7, 
tentorium, tent ; precor, pray ; præda, prey; ſpecio, ſpeculor, Ey, plico, ah; 
implico, imply'; replico, reply; complico, comply ſedes epiſcopalis, r.. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number of the ſyllable; ma 
be leſſened; as amita, unt; ſpiritus, fprigbi debitum, debt; dubito, doubt. 
comes, comitis, count ; clericus, clerk ; * quit, guite ; acquieto, 20 a:quit, 
ſeparo, to ſpare; ſtabilis, fable ; Rabulum, fable; pallatium, palace, Place, 
rabula, rail; rawl, wwrautl, bra, rable, brible ; quæfitio, gut. 

As alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter found, or even a wh, 
ſyllable ; rotundus, round; fragllis, frail ; fecurus, ſure ; regula, rule, tegula, 
tile; ſubrilis, ſubtle ; nomen, an; decanus, dean; computo, count; ſubits. 
neus, ſuddain, ſeon; ſuperare, to ſoar ; periculum, peri} mirabile, mary,,, 
as magnus, main ; dignor, deign ;_tingo, ain; tinctum, taint Pingo, pain, 

dari, reach. * | 
* contractions may ſeem harder, where many of them meet, as Xupiex;, 
"byrb, chiirch ; preſbyter, prieſt; ſacriſtanus, Aton; frango, fregi, break, bread, 
fagus, dy, berch; F changed into 6, and g into ch, which are letters neut 
'a-kin ; frigeſco, freeze ; frigeſco, fred, /c into fb, as above in biſbep, fi, f 
in ſcapha, /#F, tip, and refrigeſco, rer; but vireſco, freſb ; phlebotomy, 
fleam ; bovina, beef ; vitulina, weal ; ſcutifer, fſquire J penitentia, Penance ; 
ſanQuarium, ſan&uary, ſentry ; queſitio,ch/e ; perquiſitio, Purchaſ: ; anguill, 
cel; inſula, , ile, ifland, ilund; inſuletta, iet, ilet; eyght; and more con- 
tractedly ey, whence Owſney, Rulcy, Ely ; examinare, to ſcan, namely, by re. 


| je&ing from the beginning and end «and o, according to the uſual manne, 


the remainder *xawin, which the Saxons, who did not uſe æ, write amen, er 
ſeamen, is contraſted into cn; as from dominus, don; nomine, noun ; abomi 


| ban; and indeed apum examen they turned into ſciame; for which we ſiy 


ſwarme, by inſerting r to denote the murmuring ; theſaurus, fore ; ſedik, 


eo; uilig, wet; ſudo, frozat; gaudium, gay; jocus, joy; fuccus, juice; caten, 


chain; caliga, calga; chauſe, chauſſe, Fr. 5%; extinguo, flanch, ſquench, qund, 
flint; foras, forth ; ſpecies, ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, aid; alen, æ vum, 05 
age, ever; floccus, lock ; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcrawl; extravagus, fi 
Fraggle; collectum, clot, clutch ; colligo, coil; recolligo, recoil; ſevero, wer: 
ftridulus, grill; procurator, proxy ; pulſo, ts puſs ; calamus, @ quill; impetr; 
to impeach; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneſco, vanui, wane; ſyllabare, # ſel; 
puteus, pit; granum, corn ; comprimo, cramp, crimp, crumple, crinkle, 

Some may ſecm harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaſt appein, 
that ſome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others who{ 
etymology is acknowledged by every body; as Alexander, Elict, Scander, Sar 
der, Sanny, Sandy; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, Betty, Beſt ; Margaret, 
Margaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, Malkin, Mali, 
Mawhkes; Matthzus, Mattha, Matibæw; tha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus 
es, Girolama, Guillaume, N illiam, Will, Bill, Willis, Wicken, Wick, 

cells. : , 

Thus cariophyllus, flog ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflée, gilofer, Fr. gillifowe, 

l , as if derived from the month Fuly ; petro- 

ſelinum, pagey; portulaca, /purſiain ; 'cydonium, guince; cydoniatum, quit 
wich perlicum, peach ; eryta, eruke, which they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it 
took its name from the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or gimbal ring ; and 
thus the word ginbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven, 
quelques choſes, Zictſoaws. Since che origin of theſe, and many others, how- 
ever forced, is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the 
ancients have thus disfigured many, eſpeclally as they ſo much affected mo- 
noſyllables; and, to make them found the ſofter, wok this liberty of main- 
ing, taking away, changing, tranſpoſing and fofrening them. 
But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not mean to ſay, that mary 
of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and 
Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and ſome taken more lately from 
the French, or Italians, or Spaniards. h 

The fame word, according to its different fignifications, often has a different 


origin; as to dear A burden, from fro; but to ber, whence birth, born, bain, 


comes from pario; and a bear, at leaſt i 


f it be of Latin origi 
Thus perch, a fiſn, from perca; in original, from fs. 


b but perch, a meaſure, from pertica, and like» 
wiſe to perch, To ell is from ſyllada ; but ſpell, an inchantment, by which 
it is believed ved that the bound aries are ſo fixed! in lands, that none can pals 
them againſt the maſter's will, from celle; and ſpell, a meſſenger, from 
f or gehe. Thus, „or freeze, {ro 
4 "ads ; may 9 an architectonie word, from — q eb ke 1 
rom Fra, or a ; ing mo , a 
. 
There are many words among us, even monoſyllables, compounde 
ſerving inſtead of compounds, and compriſing th* 


calenus, lf, unleſs you would rather derive it from a, 


: : 
- 


ce; but fed is * 


„ 


C7 


rt : 
«| 


1 ENGLISH 

 fomiething between nt and peut; and by reaſon of addin 

of the oſs Het alien 2 but obſcurely confuſed: . 
2 eeecbunt of the ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diſ- 
Hp 2 n ch it chiefly differs from ſputter. From the fame /þ, and 
70 termination er, comes /park, ſignifzing a ſingle emiſſion of fire with a 
nale namely, p the emiſſion, ar the more acute noiſe, and -4 the mute con- 
ſonant, intimates. its being ſuddenly terminated; but adding J, is made the 
65 tate are The fame /p, by adding r, that is pr, implies a more 
3 of diffuſing or expanding itſelf ; to which adding the termina- 
ho 1 it becomes /pring ; its vigour r imports, its ſharpnels the termina- 
= oe ſudden ending of any motion, that it is meant in its primary ſig- 
nification, of a ſingle, not a complicated exilition, Hence we call ſpring 
whatever has an Elaſtick ſorce; as alſo a fountain of water, and thence the 
origin of any thing ; and to ſpring, to germinate; and /þring, one of the four 
"Tcafons. From the ſame /p and out, is formed ſprout, and with the termina- 
tion ig, pr of which the following, for the moſt part, is the difference : 
' fe groſſer ſound, imports a fatter or groſſer bud; rig, of a ſlenderer 
ſound, denotes 2 ſmaller ſhoot. In like manner, from fr of the verb ftrive, 
and out, comes freu and rut. From the ſame /ir, and the, termination 
e, is made fifaggle; and this g imports, but without any hom noiſe, by 
reaſon of the obſcure ſound of the vowel x. In like manner from throw and 


- "ah 
- 
. 


x 
* 


thruſt, and rundie, Thus graf or grough is compounded of grave and rough ; 
and trudge from tread or trot, and Grudge: | 

In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity and 
great extravagance, an.ability to do much defeated by the defire 
of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, | 

1. That Wallis's derivations are often ſo made, that by the ſame 
licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diſtinction between words immediately de- 
rived by us from the Latin, and thoſe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius of 
the Engliſh language, or its laws of derivation. 

3. That he derives from the Latin, often with great harſhneſs 
and violence, words apparently Teutpnick'; and therefore, accord- 
ing to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue to 
which he refers them. A ir. 
4. That ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous. 

vo | K... 7 
The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that I ſhould here treat 
of the Syntax; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of termi- 
nations, that its conſtruction neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis 
therefore has totally neglected it; and Jonſon, whole deſire of following the 
writers upon the learned languages made him think a ſyntax indiſpenſably 
neceſlary, has publiſhed ſuch petty obſervations as were better omitted. 
The verb, as in other languages, agrees with the nominative in 
number and perſon ;. as Thou fliet from good; He runs to death, 
Our adjectives are invariable. | . 
Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the ge 
father's glory, The ſun & heat. p | 
Verbs tranfitive re 
fear him. 7 7 
All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe : He gave this to me; 
He took this from me; He ſays this of me; He came with me. 


F *» PR O S8 O D J. - 
It is for thoſe that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to 
omit their Proſoqy. 80 that of the Italians is neglected by Buamattei; that of 
the French by Deſmerais; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, and even 
by Jonſon, though a poet. But as the laws of metre are included in the idea 
of a grammar, I have thought it proper to inſert them. | 
Preſody com 
orthometry, or the laws of verſification. : 
PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when every letter has its 
and when every ſyllable has its proper accent, or, wh: 
verlification is the ſame, its proper: quantity). 
The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; and 
cent or quantity are not eaſily to be given, being ſubje& to innumerable ex- 
-ceptions. Such however as I have read or formed, I ſhall here propoſe, 
. Of diffyllables- formed by affixing a termination, the former 
is commonly accented, as childi/h, kingdom, ade, ated, 
lover, ſchfer, Jairer, foremoſt, æcalous, filneſs, gödly, meckly, 


E n Pas e n 
« DillyIlables formed by prefizing a ſyllable to the radical word, 
have commonly the accent on the latter; as to beget, to beſecm, to 


nitive; as His 


quire an oblique caſe 5 as He loves me; You 


proper ſound, 
ch in Engliſh 


laſt i acute and tremulous, ending in the mute conſonant g, | 


roll is made trol; and almoſt in the ſame ſenſe is trundle, from throey or | 


wo. orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation; * 


rules for the ac- 


TONGUE. 


This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accent on 
the former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyllable ; as, delight, perfi me. 
4. All diſſyllables ending in y, as cranny; in our, as labour, f4- 
vour; in ow, as willow, wallow, except. allow; in le, as battle, 
bible; in iſb, as bãniſb; in ck, as cambrick, cafſock; in ter, as to 
gather; in age, as courage; in en, as faſten ; in et, as quiet, accent 
the former ſyllable. | | 
5. Diſſylable nouns in er, as 
the former ſyllable. 55 
6. Piſſyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and e final, as 
compriſe, eſcape ; or having a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, as ap- 
peuſe, reveal; or ending in two conſonants, as att#nd, have the 
accent on the latter ſyllable. 7 
latter ſyllable, 


7. Diſſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the 
ſyllable, as applauſe; ex- 


— 


ö 


canker, bitter, have the accent on 


have commonly their accent on the latter 
cept words in ain, certain, mountain. 

8. Triſſyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing a 
ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as lövelineſs, tender- 
neſs, contemner, wagonner, phlſical, beſpatter, commenting, commend- 
ing, aſſurance. 

9. Triſſyllables ending in ous, as gracious, arduous; in al, as 
capital ; in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. : 

10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent the firſt ſyl- 
lable, as colmntenance, continence, armament, imminent, tlegant, pro- 
pagate, except they be derived from words having the accent on 
the laſt, as conni vance, acquaintance ; or the middle ſyllable hath a 
vowel before two conſonants, as promitlgate. 

It. Triſſyllables ending in y, as #ntity, /p#cify, liberty, victory, ſib- 
fidy, commonly accent the firſt ſyllable. | 

12. Triſſyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable, as legible, thea- 
tre ; except diſciple, and ſome words which have a poſition, as ex- 
ample, epiftle. 

13. Triſſyllables in zde commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
plenitude. 8 | 

14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or atour, as creatour ; or having 
in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, as endeavokr; or a vowel be- 
fore two conſonants, as dometich, accent the middle ſyllable. 

15. Triſſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyNable are 
commonly French, as acquie/ce, repart#e, magazine; or words formed 
by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an acute ſyllable, as izzmatire, 
overcharge. 

16, Polyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, follow 
the accent of the words from which they are derived, as arrogating, 
continency, incontinently, commendable, comminicableneſs. We ſhould 
therefore ſay diſputable, indiſputable, rather than diſputable, indiſpul- 
able; and advertiſement rather than advertiſement. * | 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as /al- 
vation, perturbation, concoaion ; words in atour or ator on the penult, 
as dedicator. 

18. Words ending 
ſyllable, as 4micable, unleſs the ſecond ſy 
two conſonants, as combaſtible. | 

19. Words ending in ozs have the accent on the antepenult, as 
uxbrious, voluptuous. | REY. 

20. Words ending i 
pufillanimity, adivity. | 

Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. 
Almoſt every rule of every language has its exceptions; and in Engliſh, as in 
other tongues, much muſt be [ by example and authority. Perhaps 
more and better rules may be given that have eſcaped my obſervation. _ _ 

 VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyl- 
lables according to certain laws. _ : 4s ; 

The feet of our verſes are either iambick, as a/oft, create; or 
trochaick, as holy, lofty. þ \ l of 

h Our iambick meaſure-compriſes verſes-- 
Of four ſyllables, 
Upon your raiſe, 


— 


in Je commonly have the accent on the firſt 
lable have a vowel before 


n ty have their accent on the antepenult, as 


. 


Moft good, moſt fair, 


Or things as rare, T bat all the ways . 
To call you *s loſt; Senſe hath, come ſhort. Drayton. 
For all the coſt  _ Wich zie e,, 
Words can beſtow, ' | i | 
80 poorly ſhow - The monarch hears. Tx Dry ien. | 
| "I | Of fix, 5 A SILLS” © \ 0 
This while we are abroad, Though in the utmoſt Peak 


Shall we not touch our lyre? ' Awhile we do remain, 


. Of diffyllables;,which arc at once nouns and verbs; the verb Shall we not fing an ode? Among the mountains bleak, - 
Suki ert on the latter, and the noun on the former Shall that holy fire, WRISTS Expos'd to fleet and rain, 
— fan; to cement," a cement; to contra; In us that ſtrongly glow'd, No ſport our hours ſhall break, 
Ser ITO en 8chis cold air expire. | © To exerciſe our veim. | 
1 . 5 5 | 
8 


* * 


What though bright Phebus? Buxton's delicious baths, 


beams Strong ale and noble.chear, 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, I' aſſwage breem winter's 
Andthough the princely Thames, ſcathes. | k 
With auteous nymphs a- In places far or near, | 
bound, Or famous, or obſcure, | 
And by old Camber's ſtreams Where wholſom is the air, 


Be many wonders found : 


Yet many rivers clear 

Here glide in filver ſwathes, 
And what of all moſt dear, . 
Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure for ſhort poems, 


.And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful hermitage, 
The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, 

Where I may fit, and nightly ſpell 


Or where the moſt impure, 
All times, and every where, 

The mule is fill in ure. 

1 Drayton. 


| 


Of ev'ry ſtar the ſky doth ſhew, 
And every herb that ſips the dew. Milton. 
Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and tragick 
poetry, ' | , 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, - : 


Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a place 
Confining on all three; with triple bound; 
Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, 
And thither bring their undulatiug ſound. | 
* The palace of loud Fame, her ſeat of pow'r, 
Phe'd on the ſummit of a Jofty tow'r ; 
A thouſand winding entries long and wide 
Receive of freſh reports a flowing tide. 
A thouſand crannies in the walls are made: 
Nor ate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 
Tis built of braſs, the better to diffuſe | 
The ſpreading ſounds, and multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play : 
A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 


: 


_ 


* 


A GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


| ; 
| 


And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
Unte her ancient foe refign'd her ancient right, 
A conſtant maiden till ſhe only did remain, 
The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain, 
And as each one is prais'd for her peculiar things, 
So only ſhe is rich in mountains, meres, and ſprings; 
And holds herſelf as great in her rfluous waſte, 
As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac'd. 
And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. | 
And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a 
And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would 
His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. 4 
The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables were often mingled by oy 
old poets, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate couples. 
The verſe of twelve ſyllables, called an Alexandrine, is now only uſcd to 
verſify heroick lines, | 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full-rcſounding line, 
Tb, long majeſtic march, and energy divine. 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the fixth ſyllable. 
The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft lyrick meaſure gf | 
verſes conſiſting alternately of eight ſyllables and fix. 
She to receive thy radiant name, 
_ , SeleQs a whiter ſpace. 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 
| vote 2 wreath to thee, | 
That day, for come it will, that day 
Shall I lament to ſee. | 
Beneath this tomb an infant Ties | 
To earth whoſe body lent, 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 
But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel's trump hall blow, 
And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 
Had been as ſhort as thine !- * Wiſty. 


| We have another meaſure very quick and lively, and therefore much uſed 


way gone, 
alone 


E 
] 


+ 


Fenin. 


Tervolt to Pyr. 


Nor filence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ;# 
Cenfus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore : 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thorough - fare of news; where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard, ſame mingle truth with lies: 
The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
f Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 
In all theſe meaſures the accents are to- be placed on even 
fyllables; and every line conſidered by itſelf is more harmo- 
nious, as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules of 
grammar, 78 


Our trochaick meaſures are Of three ſyllables, _ 
Here we may Other joys - | 
| Think, and pray, Are but toys. 
Before death N | Walton's Angler. 
Stops our breath: | 8 
Ot fre, In the days of old, 
323 vita Stories plainly told, 5 
Lovers felt annoy. _ Old Ballad. 


- A Of teven, Peaireſt piece of well-form'd:earth, - E 
or _ Urge not thus your haughty birth. aller. 


lables. > ö £ 
Theſe wo 288 hich are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of 
| Fre, eight, and ten ſyllables. Our antient poets wrote verſes ſometimes 
x twelve ſyllables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. 39 F Os 
. © Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
- . And fanth'ft ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
- © Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 
I) be neareſt that are ſaidto kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 
_ " Mpecial audience craves, offended with the i INS 
That the of all che reſt neglected was ſo long 31 


— Alleging for herſelf, when through the Saxon's pride, 05 ls 


$ 


„ 


4 


| 
In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyl- 


| | Our-verfification- 
se in % ag? accept- 
| Paydelearned; if the reader 


| 


| 1 


in ſongs, which may be called the anapeftich, in which the accent reſts upon 
every third ſyllable. * (3.5208 ECT TACT) | 
| May I g6vern my paſſions with abſalute ſway, 
And gro wiſer and bEtter as Hife wears away. . Dr. Pape. 
In this meaſure a * is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as 
* wpbx Diogenes ſürly and proũd. Dr. Pope. 
When preſent we love, and when abſent agree, 
| I think not of Vris, nor Vris of me, 1 Dryden. 
Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by 
double endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick meaſure. 
'Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, 
Ti Heav'n itſelf that points out an btreafter, 
And intimates eternity to mam. 
So in that of eight ſyllables, 
They neither added 
They neither l oh 
In that of ſe nen 5 
| For refiſtance I could fear none, , 
* * 2-4 2 ſhips had done, 
hat thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd With ſi alone. 


henne 


Addiſon, 


= w4 a7 


confounded, 
r abounded. 


— 


Tas when the feas were roari 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 
A damſel lay deploring, 
g All on a rock reclin "3. Ou 
anapeſtick, _ | Wer ing. 447 
When terrible tempeſts affailus, - 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But ſkilful induſtry Reers right. 


To theſe 1 eaſures, and their * 8 | . 
ae e e fo, may dee 


| % 


| In the Gay: 


— 


VII 
1 ſpecies: of Eng · 


* | admits of few licences; except a Hnalæpba, or 
elifion of e in the before a vowel, . ech 
„ and\ a Hnergfs, by which: two ſhort vowels 
able, as gueſtior, ſpecial; or a word is con- 
non of aſhiort vowel before a liquid, as av rice, 
I collected rules and examples, by which the Engliſh language 
bealrea adquainred-wich grammatical terms, 
thoſe: that ard more i 


Me nn | ; » Torhave written 's 
ſpch+as: are nat yet initiated in 


a o . 
* of 


coaleſce into one f 
tracted by the 
emp r ance. 
Thus have 


| 


2 
Y 
* 
* 


ar tanght hy amaſfter tu 


AS . 
YR atedious, and perhaps at laſt 
= D I | 6 4 ) * 
2 9 * . ' - 
75 a * x 


S therſchook, would have beer 
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Or THE. 


A 


; THE firſt letter of the European 
WAN alphabets, has, in the Engliſh 
| 17 language, three differept ſounds ; 
which may. be termed broad, open, 
and lender. WI 
The broad ſound, : reſembling that of 
the German a, is found in many of our 
-monoſyllables, as all, wall, malt, ſalt ; in 


aw in law. Many of theſe words were 
anciently written with au, as fault, 


in fault. 


This was bably the ient 
83 pro y ancien 


nunciation, and the Northern dialects, as 


which à is pronounced as au in can, or | 


waulk; Which happens to be ſtill retained | 


b the Saxons, fince, it is almoſt | 
uniformly preſerved in the ruftic pro- 


as * 


A 
2. A, taken materially, Or for itſelf, is 'Aa 
noun ; as, a great A, a little a. | 
3. A is placed before a participle, or par- 
ticipial noun; and is confidered by 
Wallis as a contraction of at, when it 
is put before a word denoting ſome action 


names; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
, caſes, it ſeems to fignify zo, like the 
French 3. / 

A hunting Chloe went. Prior. 
N b e breprd Wer 
| 8 


May peace ſtill lumber by theſe purlng foun- 


— 


5 


not yet finiſhed; as, I am à walking. | 
It alſo feems to be anciently contracted | 
from at, when -placed before local ſur- | 


ABA 7 
I gin to be a of the ſun; 


And wiſh the ftate of th* world were now undone. . 
8 Shakeſpeare's Mac. 
And now a breeze from ſhore began to blow, 
The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards @-trip, and all their fails 
Let fall, to court the wind, and catch the gales. 
Dryden's Ceyx and Altyone. 
A little houſe with trees a row, 
And, like its maſter, very low. | Pope, i 
8. A is ſometimes redundant; as, arise, 
arouſe, awake ; the ſame with riſe, rouſe, 
Me., v3 2 | Wy | 
9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands fas artium, 
or arts; as, A. B. batchelor of arts, ar- 
tium baccalaureus; A. M. maſter, of arts, 


22 
3 AJ 


* | tings. > ; artium magiſter 5 or, anno; as, A. D. anno 
a for as; und for band. . | Which we may every year | | domini- = is $ 77. 
open, not unlike the à of the Italians, Find, when we come @ fiſhing here. Wetten. AB, Ab, at the beginning of the names of 
18 found in /ather, ratber, and more ob-“ No the men fell « rubbing of armour, Which places, * ſhews that they have ſome 
ſcurely in fancy, faſt, &c. 14 great 12 oiled. maten. | relation'to an 9 12 
: II "Is 7 Wi ſpears & pieces with his teeth. | .. yt: en. 
. * Ae 85 | Heh T More Antid. Athm. |ABA'CKE, 4-bak'. adv. {from back.]- Back- 
of the French e maſculine, or diphthong N on falls @ ringing a Peſcennius Niger, and wenn "Al es po | 3 
in pair or perhaps a middle ſound | — n n Pre R ED: 
nt them, or between the a and .e 4. A has a peculiar fignification, denoting || They drew abacke, as half with ſhame confound. - 
o thus the Arabic a is ſaid nearly to ap- ch tion of hi | | . 4H 
proach. Of this ſound we have exam- 8 * 5 ee ee ABACTOR, A-bik'-tdr. n. / [Lati poſe A. 
ples in the words plate, face, auge; — Thus we ſay, The landlord hath à hun- DR, a-bik'-tor. n. J. [Latin.] One 
all thoſe that termin 1 10 „ 3 & dred 4 1 The ſhip's crew gained a who drives away or ſteals cattle in herds, or 
tion, nation 3 ae, as -{ thouſand pounds a man. I great numbers at once; in diſtinction from 
* Keneration. kts. ' - The river Inn paſſes through a wide open coun- | . thoſe that ſteal only a ſheep or twWo. 
k 18 ſhort,” as; glaſs, graſs; or long, as, r. during all its courſe through Bavaria; which! 2 4 4 + Blount. 
glaze; runs e it is marked Tong, gene- 15 2. voyage of two days, after the rate of twenty ABACUS, Ab'-I-kis. 1. % Latin.) 
„plane > or by an i added, lea zues a day. | * | Addiſon on. Italy. 1. A counting-table, anciently uſed in calcu- : 
. The ſhort a 18 open, the long a LL A 18 uſed in burleſque poetry, to lengthen lations. ö n 84 "> * ; 
ee een ens aus“] ene a Tyllable, , without adding 10 the 2. (In archite@ure:] The ugpermeß we- 
* 53 I ſenſe. 7 : TY; ber of a column, which "ſerves as a fort 
bef fore nouns of the For eloves and nutmegs to the line-a, 1 of crowning both to the capital and co-! - 3 
3 Mans 4 tree, de-] And even tor oranges to China. Dryden. lumn. . SD. 2 
ae; ae, 4 Man is 6. A is ſometimes, in familiar writings, put ABA rr, Abäf /t. adu:' [of abafran,” Sax. 
one; or an] by a barbarous corruption for he ; as, will] behind.] From the fore-part of the hip: 
this way, that is, «man: may-come | come, for will e come. - | -towards the ſtern. Da _ 
has 8 This article 7. A, in compoſtion, ſeems to have ſome- | Anarsance,i-bi-ſinſe.n,{ [fromtheFrenc 8 
* * . 1 word times the power of the French à in theſe ; abaiſen, to depreſs; to bring en Aan 
| * | written aus] Phraſes, a droit, a gauche," &c. and ſome- | act of reverence, a bow. O ie con- - 
ration. . , Which a is the eon times to be contraded from at; as, de, | fidered . by Skinner as à corruption c 
51. . WY. Ge 4-247 4 . 2 | O Mope, aſoot, afleep, aibiiſl, aware.. 9 . but is now univerſally: uſed, 2 1 


AB A 
To» ABATIENATE, Ab-T. ius. nate: v. 
[from abalieno, Lat.] To make that ano- 
ther's, which was our own before. A term 
of the civil law, not much uſed i in common 
ſpeech, 
n. 5 


ABALIENA'TION, a4b-i-ly&-n1' -ſhdn. 
Lat. abolienatio.) The act of giving up one's 
right to another perſon ; or a making over 
an eſtãte, oods, ar chattels by ſale, or due 
courſe of — Dig. 

To ABA'ND, A- Dad. a. [A word contracted- 
from abandon, but not now in uſe, See 
ABA Dok.] To forſake. 

- "They ſtronger are 
Than they which ſought at firſt their helping 
hand, 
And Vortigef enforced the Singdom to aband. 
Sperſer's Fairy Duecen, ö. ii. cant. IO. 


T ABA/NDON,4-ban'-dan. v. a. [Þr. aban- 
vaccor to Menage, fram 


— 


F 


, 


donner. Deriv 
the Italian av@ndonare, which FRgnifies to 
forſake his colours; bandum (vexillum] de- 
ſerere.  Paſquier thinks it a coalition of 
a ban donner, to give up tq a proſcription ; 
in which ſenſe we, at this day, mention the 
ban of the empire. Ban, in our own old 
dialect, fignifies a Enrſe ;z and to abandon, 
if conſidered as compounded between 


French and Saxon, is exactly equivalent to | | 


airis devovere. ] | 
1. To give up, reſign, or quit; ; often follow- 
ed by the particle 0. 
If ſhe be fo abardon'd to, her forrow, | 
As it is Tpoke, the never will admit me: 


T wvel, ith L 
The paſiive gods behold 22 * 
i temples, and Shunden fo the 8 
1510 own Jo ron, we, aer 675 
To L to involy'd in fire. 
4 * 9 ryd. SEneid, 
Who is he fo abandoned to ſartiſh credulity, as 
to think, that a Jod of earth in a ſack, may 
erer; by et receive the fabric of 
"man's bedy f Bentley s Sermons, 
; Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian more, 
With frequent rites, and pure, avow'd ee, 
Be doonr d the worſt of human ills to prove, | 
Unblef9d, - abandor'to the wrath of | 
Pope O, b: i. J. 80. 
2, To deſert ; to 4 : in ALT. ſenſe. 
The ptinces ul ug the fearing evil, 
„ to eſeape, N to ſerve the rule of 
virtue, not to abauder one's ſell, leapt to a- rib. of 
ip. Sidney, b. ii. 
Skeing che hurt ſtag alone, | 
Left and abanden d of his velvet friends, 
is right, quath he; thus raidery. doth part 
Tube flux of company. 


What Fate a wretched fug iri ve attends, 
d by my foes, abandon 'd by my friends. 


Vs 10 de pati 1 
 Propiions Nil ber preſent to my aid, 
Nor quite al ander uur Sue 


D Fab. | 
3. Te forſaa; to leave. 5 


4 


| 


Du end 2. 


a. | 


2222 ˙ <= „ Se © 


N 


\Shateſp." As you like it. | 


ABA 
abandoned drereb. In this ſenſe, it is a 
contraction of a longer form, abandoned 
[given up] to wickedneſs. 


ABA'NDONING, Ai-bin'-din-ing. [A verbal 
noun from abandon. ], Deſertion, forſaking. 


future action. Clarend. ö. viii. 
ABANDONMENT, 4 Ae e 1. 1 
[abandetnement, Fr.] | 
1. The act of abandoning. _ 1 
2. The ſtate of being abandoned, . 
ABanx!'Tiox, i-bin-ni-ſhin. . /, [Lat. 
abannitio.] A baniſhment for one or two 
years, for magſlayght ghter.. Obſolete. Dick. 
To ABa're, i-WATe: v. a. fabarhan, Sax. ]. To 
make bare, uncover, or diſcloſe. Di#. 
ABARTICULA'TION, Ab-Ar-tik-&-12”-ſhins 
n. ſ. [from ah, from, and articulus, à joint, 
Lat.] A govd and apt conſtructipn of the 


| 


d 


has manifeſt motion. 
To ABA'sSE, 4- . v. a. [Fr. abaiſer, from 
the Lo 
- into 
1. To Levels, to lower, 
It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 


mure aba/ing of it ſometimes. Bacon. 
2. To caſt down, to depreſs, to bring low, 

in a figurative and perſonal ſenſe, which is 
the common uſe, 4 

Happy ſhepherd, to the gods be thankful, that 
to thy adrancement their wiſdoms have thee 
abaſed. 


| 


* 


Job, al, IT. 
With unreſiſted might the monarch reigns; 
He levels mountains, and he raiſcs plains; 
And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Alas d your daughter, and exalced me. - - | 
| Dad. Fables, 
If the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their prune bo abaſed and broken 
much by too ſtrict an hand over them; chey loſe 
all their e and induſtry. 


Locke on Education, LY 46. 


12 


He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might | 
outweigh his preſent abandoning the thought of | 


bones, by which they move ſtrongly and 
ealily ;; or that ſpecies of articulation on a 
ck. 


8 bl. | 
ear FURCERE ons, 24 4% . 


2 Or N a barbarous I; 3 


whom you ſpeak with your eye; yet with a de- 


ABA 2 Abi. -ſed. adj. [with heralds] a term 
uſed of the wings of eagles, when the top 
looks downwards towards the point of the 
ſhield; or when the wings are ſhut; the 
natural way of bearing them being ſpretd 
_ the - top pointing to the chief of the 
angle. Bailey. Chambers. 
AWVA'SEMENT, A-bYfeamE@nt; u. . The ſtate 
= Y-- a, brought low; the act of bringing 
low; 8 
| *. is an aboſement becauſe of glory; and 


eſtate. Zeigen, xx. 31. 
Fo AAS, A-bäſh'. v. a. [See Bs HTVr. 
Perhaps from abaiſer, French,] 
into e on; to make aſnamed. 
It | = "png implies a fudden 3 of 


| | 


25 


Hg boldlyſpabe, $i bigs, ue 
| Abanden.this foreltalled place at erſl, | 

For: feap of. further harm, F counfulahee,. 
Steaſer's Fairy, Queen, K. ii. . 4, fan 39. 


"'Fhey heard, and were. abaſb'd. | 
 Miltur's CP £46, 5. i. 4 337: 
1 n mute with 


To AIA non os, A-ban- dun h ve a. Nor Fines APR incenſe the gloomy thundexer. 
la form of writing not uſual A Sience was in the court at this rebuke: 
_exaQ;4++ Togive up to, torten Nor could the. gods, a, fuſtain their fore | 
= NTT © ba the — Ty Redo. 
an eternal lethargy of lou: we 2 as ſome · 
Vo, pull, and nnch, and ave 1 e before the # nun.. 
Ang Ae thæ quiet der e, ' - Innowils: —— but be 
| | | Dog. N., Naur. ol the error of thy i Dee. iv. a5. 


Dr 


1 kid unto hr, rom whenee i is this kid? Is 


* 


> * 
o2 2 by 1 
39 2 
* j 


there is that Hfteth up his "head from a Tow | 


| 


| 
ebaſbed | 


—_—_ 


1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 


2. To cnn, or depreſs 


The body, not the mind; nor can controul 


3. In commerce, to let down the price in {| 


q 


buyin 
ore | 
1. To grow leſs; as, his paſſion abate: ; tic 


ABA 


% a 


given for a "Mts Gan the wages 
I did not n 
Tob. ii. x 


In the admiration only of weak mind; AY 
Led captive : ceaſe t admire, and all her plume: 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 
At every ſudden lighting quite ab2/2z, 

Milton Paradiſe Left, 6. ii. | 24, 

The little Cupids hov'ring round, 
(AspiAures prove) with garlands crown'q, 
Abd at what they ſaw and heard, 
Flew off, por ever more appear'd. 


Swift s$ A. iſcellaxs., 


To ABA TE, i-bi'te. v. a. [from the Frencs | 9 


abbatre, to beat down.] 


Who can tell whether the deine wiſdom, 1 
abate the glory of thoſe kings, did not ref, 
this work to Lo done by a queen; that it migit 
apprar to be His own immediate work ? 

Sir Jobs Devic; on Inu 

If you aid know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure 

Shaleſprey 

. Here we ſee the hopes of great benefit and 
from expoſitors and commentators, are in a greet 
part abated; and thoſe who have moſt need d 
their help, can receive but little from them. 

Locke's E ay on St. Paul"; Epifls, 

the mind, 
his iron world 

= down the ſtouteſt hearts to-lowelt ſtate: 
For — doth braveſt minds abate. 


* enſ. Hubberd' Til, 
Have the power ſt ; 
To baniſh your defenders, rill-at length 


Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives to ſome nation 
That won you without blows? - Shake, Ct 

Time that changes all, yet changes us in vai; 


Th" immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 
| Dryd. Tu 


ing, ſometimes to beat down the price i 


ſtorm abates. It is-uſed ſometimes with tt 
particle of before the thing lefſened- 
Our phyficians" have obſerved, that in pr 
- of time; forte diſeaſes have abated of their r- 
lence, and have, in a manner, worn out th! 
8 as to be no longer mortal. 
Dryden Hind and Paula. 
2. un common law.] 
It is in law uſed both actively and neuter]y; % Wy 
| . to beat it down; to r. 
is, by ſome ex on, to deſcat or ove 
A _ that is, entereth upon a bo * 
or land vold by the death of hin that laſt poſſch 
it, before the heir take his poſſciſion; dee 
eth Run ont. Wherefore, as he that putteth 6 
him in poſſeſſion, is faid to difſeiſe ; ſo be thi 
Nt in-between the former poſſeſſor and bs 
heir, is ſaid to obate, In the neuter ſigpilicati 
thats: The writ of the demandant ſhall 4 
that is, ſhall be diſabled, fruſtratod, or overthrow 
. The appeal abafeth by covin; that is, that the# 
cuſation is defeated by deceit. 0 
$\[Ivborfemantbip,] A horſe is ſuid to aber 
dor dale down his eurvete; when, wore 
upon ourvets; he pute his two hind leg 
the ground. both at once, and obere 
fame-exaftneks in all 'the times, 


Prom SdiIte=ment. PA 75 (abatenth 


r. The act of abatiig or leffenin 
Wenophot tell ud, that the city — 
"nn ee N * allowing: one 


£ 


b. abet 
ew! 


AB B 
s - 
Ss 


houſe could have any ſhare in the go- 
| — conſiſting of women, children, 
ling other obvious abate- 

tyrants, if they had been careful to 
might have been a majority even 

le collective. 28 SP | 
_ 1 on the gt: of Athens and Rome. 
bn” -of being abated. n 
l D in common all nuts, an 64 
combined and cntangled' with carthy par- 
moſtnoxious part of the oil exhales in 
the abatement of near one quarter of its 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


quantity taken away, by the 


—— of Srorks is that law, which requires 
© _©-£.4-obedience, without remiſſion or abatement ; 
* ſo that, by that law, a man cannot wo or juſti- 
fed, without an exact performance e * 
2 Ty #4 


every 


verumem ( 
and fervants), and making 
meats, thele 


roaſting, — 


cauſe of abating; extenuation. 
22 advantage * practiſing and pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thoſe 
of other mem ſo will our excuſe be leſs, if we 
neglect to make uſe of:hem. We cannot plead in 
obatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant of our 
luty, under the prepoſſeſſion of ill habits, and the 
bias of a wrong education. =Atterbury's Sermons. 
lia law.] The a&-of the abator; as, the 
abatement of the heir into the land before 
be bath agreed with the lord. The attec- 
tion or paſſion of the thing abated; as, 
abatement of the writ. Covell. 
Wich heralds.] An-accidental mark, which 
being added to a coat of arms, the dignity 
ef it is abaſed, by reaſon of ſoine ſtain or 
W diſhonourable quality of the bearer. 


by which an abatement is procured; that 
by which any thing is lefiened. 2 
; Abaters of acrimony or are expreſſed 
Woils of ripe vegetables, and all. preparations of 
uch; as of almonds, piſtachioes, and other nuts. 
| Arbuthnot on Diet. 
eros, i-bi-tir. . , la law term. ] One 
bo intrudes into houſes. or land, void 
yy the death of the former poſſeſſor, and 
et not entered upon or taken up by his 
i heir. .Di#. 
Krups, A bäctüd. 3. , [old records.) 
any thing diminiſhed. Bailey. 
BATURE,. A-bä-tär. 2. . [from abatre, 
rrench.] Thoſe ſprigs of graſs which are 
ren down by a ſtag in his paſſing by. 


term among clothiers.” © Chambers. 
BBA, ab'-ba.' n. /. [Heb. 28] A Syriac 
ord, which-fignifies father. 

aer, ab'-bi-1y: u. , Tat. abbatia.] The 


BBEY, 

According to Felinus, an abbacy is the, digni 
lelf, fince an abbot is a term or word of Genn, 
id not of office; and, therefore, even a ſecu 


= 


ion, who has the care of ſouls, is ſometimes, i 
be canon law, alfo tiled an abbot. 1 
x " Affife's Parergon Furis Canonici. 

vs, Ib/-biſs. 

ence the Saxon. abutyre, then probabl 
1 , and by —— di abbeſſe in Fr. 
22 Eng.] The ſuperiour or gover- 
eis of a nungery e of women. 
| whiher, = purſued them z,. 
us to Rack hn out. 


CY 4 : » 
Io 34S 'F - | 
| 2 Sal Cam. of Errors. 
2 9 * * - * 
6 * 8 1 * bo, * 1 
- : oe , {a 
- = 4 


bares, 3-bi-thr, . , The agent or cauſe | 


ghts or privileges of an © abbot: See 


n. [Lat. abbatiſſa, from 


5 


A B B 


I have a ſiſter, ableſ in Tercera, 
Who loſt her lover on her bridal-day. 
4 Dryd. D. Schafh. 
Conſtantia, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of her re- 


ception were over, retired with the abbg into her | 


own apartment. Adiſen. 


A'BBEY, or Anzy, Ab'-by. . ,. [Lat. ab- 


batia from whence probably firſt Annacy ; 


which ſce.] A monaſtery of retigious | 


. perſons, whether men or women; diſ- 

tinguiſhed from religious houſes of other 

denominations. by larger privileges. Sce 

| ABBOT. | 

With eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter ; 

Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, | 
With all his convent, honourably received him. 

'  Shehsſ. 


A'nrnty-LuB'BER, 4b'-b$-l4b'-bfir. n. . [See 


3 
A'BBOT, 4b/-bit. u. 


_ haufe, under pretence 


LvUBBER.] A flothful loiterer in a religious 


* 
retirement and 
auſterity. ' 
This is no 
abbey-lubber ; this is but a diminutive ſucking friar. 
Dryd. Sp. Fr. 

/ [in the lower Latin 


abbas, from 2x father, which ſenſe was ſtill 


implied; fo that the abbots were called 


. 


1. To ſhorten by 


tres, and abbeſſes matres monafterii. Thus 
ortunatus to the abbot Paternus: Nominia 
officium jure, Paterne, geris.] The chief of 
2 convent, or fellowſhip of canons. Of 
theſe, ſome in England were mitred, ſome 
not: thoſe that were mitred, were exempt- 
ed from the juriſdiction of the dioceſan, 
having in themſclves epiſcapal authority. 
within their precincts, and being alſo lords 
of parliament. The other fort were ſubject 
to the dioceſan in all ſpiritual goverment. 
| | Cowell. 
See ABBEY. 


A'BBOTSH1P, Ab- büt - ſulp. n. ſ. The ſtate or 


privilege of an abbot. Dia, 


To ABBRE/VIATE, ib-bre'-vyite. v. a. [Lat. 


abbreviare. }. | 5 | 
contraction of parts 
without loſs of the main ſubſtance 3 to 


_ » abridge- 


It is one thing to ab5rewate by contracting, an- 
other by cutting off. Bacon, Eu 26. 
The only invention of late years, which hath 


| contributed towards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is that 


* 


: 
= 
: 


ö 


— 
0 


— 


. 


, - A . 2+ 
> ib", % The yarn on a weaver's warp ; | 


x. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhorten 
2. A:\compendium.or abridg 


that 
4 Prays 


ol. ablreviatiug or reduging words of many ſyllables 
into one, by lopping off the reſt. Sift. 


To ſhorten, to cut ſhort: 


. 


which were abbrevieted after, and-contracted into 
hundreds and threeſcores. 
Brown's. Vulgar Erronrs, J. vi. c. 6. 


ABBREVIA'TION, Ab-brevey#-ſhun. 7. / 
1. The act of abbreviating. | ; 
2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as charac- 


ters ſignifying whole words; words: con- 
ated. - & 


Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to di 


tage, except in the circumſtance of uling abbrevi- 
A | 
ABBREVE4'TOR, Abbrev-yY-tur. n. [abbre- 
viateur, Fr.] One wh 
| abridges. 
ABBRE'V1IATURE, Ab- brè'-vyd-täre. 2. /. [ 


Sift. 


0 abbre viates, or 


= 
* 


brewiaturas Lat.] 92. | | 
ing. 

ment. | 
He is a good man, who. grieves rather 
jo him, than for his own ſuſfering ; who 
or him that wrongs him, forgiving all his 


- 
N 


ſor Rim 


— 


F 


Father Dominic, no huge overgrown | 


| 


| 


Set the length of their days before the flood; 


- 
* 


14 


A B D 


faults; who ſooner ſhews mercy than anger; who 
offers violence to his appetite, in all things endca- 
vouring to ſubdue the Reſh to the ſpirit. . This is 
an excellent abbreviature of the whole duty of a 


| 


Chriſtian. Taylor's Guide to Devot io. 
ABBRENWOTR, *b-bre'-voir. [in French 
à Watering- place. Ital. ae v rate, dal ver- 

Levere. Lat. Bibere. Abbeverari i,cavalli. 
This word is derived by Menage, not much 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, froth 

 adbidare for adbibere ; but more probably 
it comes from the ſame root with #rew. 
See Bxew.] Among maſons, the joint or 
juncture of two ſtones, or the interitice 
' between two ſtones to be filled up with 
mortar. . Eats Dick. 
A'BBY, Ab'-bß. See ABB. | 
A, B, C, à, be, 8. | | 
1. 2 alphabet; as, he has not learned kis 
ay b, c. | | | 
2. The little book by which the elements of 
reading afe taught. | | 
Then comes queſtion like an a, b, c, book. 
g E | Shakeſpeare: - 
To A'BDICATE, Ab-dy-kàte. v. a. [Lat. 
abdico.) To give up right; to reſign; to 
lay 4 an 2 | 
aturn, here, with v - 
Beheld his ebtlicated ſkies. PT on. 
ABDica'TION, Ab-dy-kA“-ſnün. n. . [ab- 
dicatio, Lat.] The ect of abdicating; refig- 
nation; quitting an office by one's own 
proper act before the uſual or ſtated expi- 
ration. | 

Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdication 

can make any other fort of vacancy inthe throne, 
than would be cauſed by his death ;- ſince he can- 
not abdicate for his children, otherwiſe than by his 
own conſent in form to a bill from the two houfes. 

| Sto on the Sertiments of a Chard” of 
England” Mun. | £ 
A*BDICATIVE, i3b-4Ik'-ki-tlv: adj. That 
which cauſes or implies an abdication, - 
; | Dic. 

A*BDICATIVE, Sb-dik/-ki-tlv. adj. [from ada, 
to hide.] That which has the power or 
quality of hiding. Dis. 
ABDO MEN, Ab-dò'- men. . ſ. [Lat. from 
abdo, to hide. ] A cavity commonly cated 
the lower venter or belly: It coptaius the 

ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, bladder, and 
is within lined with a membrane called the 
peritonæum. The lower part is called the 
hy pogaſtrium; the foremoſt part is divided 
into the epigaſtrium, the right and left hy- 
pPochondria, and the navel; *tis bounded 
above by the cartilago enfrformis and the 
diaphragm, ide ways by the ſhort or lower 
ribs, and behind hy the vertebræ of the loine, 
the bones of the coxendix, that of the 
ubes, and os ſacrum. It is covered with 
everal muſcles, from whoſe alternate re- 
laxations and contractions in reſpiration, 
digeſtion is forwarded, and the due motion 
of all the parts therein contained promoted, 
both for ſecretion and expulſion. Quincy. 

The abdoriren conſiſts of parts containing and 
contained. 6 Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AnDo'minAt, Ab-dôm“-ml-nal. Þ adj. Re- 
ARDo'mixOVs, ab-dum -mi-nas, J lating ta 
the abdomen. ' _ * 1 
Ta ABDU CE, Ab- da! ſe. v. 4. [Lat. abduco. 
To draw to a different part 3 to withdraw 
one part from another. A word chiefly 

uſed in phy ſie orſcience. 

corner, the ob- 


If we alducæ the eye unto either 
jeR will not duplicate 3 for, in. that poſition, e. 
B 2 5 3 1 e 


. 


f 
! 
: 


. — 


ABE 
* 


. why of the 00Nes remain in the fame plain, ns is 
demonſtrated in the vptics delivered by Galen, 


Brawn's Vutg ar Errovrs, 6. i. . 20. 


* Anvu” CENT, Ab=d&-fSnt. adi. Muſcles ab- 

ducent are thoſe which ſerve to open or 

1 +, pul back divers parts of the body; their 

oppoſites being called adducent. Di#. 

. =: TION, Ab-ddk auän. S. J. Labductio, 
At. 


1. The art of drawing apart, or withdrawing. 


one part from another. 
2. A particular form of argument. 
- ABDUCT Ok, Ab- dk tor. n. fe Labductor, 
Lat.] The name given by anatomiſts to 
the muſcles, which ſerve to draw back 
the ſeveral members. 
He ſuppoſed the conſtriQors of. the eyelids muſt 


3 be ſtrengthened: in the ſupercilious ;- the abdu#ors 


in drunkards, and contemplative men, who have 
the ſame ſteady and grave motion of the eye. 

2 Arb-ahnot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus, 

 ABzcena' RIAN, * dA -rydu. x. /. (from 

the names of a, b, c, the three firſt letters 

of the alphabet.] He that teaches or 


- learns the alphabet, or firſt rudiments of | 


literature. 
This word is uſed by Mood in his Athenz 
Oxonienſes, where mentioning Farnaby the 


cr itic, he relates, that, in ſome part of his | 
life, he was reduced to follow the trade of | 


an abecedarian h N. his misfortunes. 
A'BECEDARY, A 


86-d3'-ry. . [See Ahn 
. -CEDARIAN«.] 


1. Belonging to the alphabet. 
2. Inſcribed with the alphabet. 
I This is, pretended” from the ſympathy of two 
needles tcuched with the loadſtone, and placed in 
the ceatre of two abecedary circles, or rings of let- 
ters, d:ſerihed round about them, one friend keep- 


ing o e, end another the other, and agreeing upon | 


1 an hay v herein they will communicate. 
Brown's Yulgar Errours, 6. ii. c. 3. 


48. Aub! d. adv. [from a, for at, and Led. | 


In bed. 
It vas a ſhame for them to mar their — 7 
ions, yea and conditions too, with long lying abed : 
eo ſhe was of their age, ſhe would have made 
Aa * by that firne o day. 


She has not been abed, but i in her chapel 


All night devoutly watch'd.  Dryd. $ Friar. 
An RRAN CE, Ab r- ränſe. Ke from ab- 
ABE*RRANCY, Ab-&r'-ran-ſF. S erro, Lat. to 


wander from the light way.] A deviation 
from the right way; an errour; a miſtake : 
; a falſe opinion. 


hey do not only ſwarm with ervours, but vices | © 

depending thereon, Thus they commonly affect 
no man any farther than he deſerts his reaſon, or 

08 . with their aberrancies. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours, b, i. c. 3. 
5 be cm ſed to fuch an advantage 
; * We n at it ould pot at all adulterate 
the images of his mind; yet this ſecond nature 
"would alter the "craſis of his underſtanding, and 
. it as obnoxious to aberrances, as now. 
"Claiiville"s Scepfis Scienti ifica, 6. 16. 


uld a man 


7 * e 1b-&-rant. adj. from aberrans, 


; Lat. ] Deviating, WIS from the 
" rigFt or known wa Dic. 
Ain TION, ib4r-r4' ſhin. . [from | 


© aberratio, Lat.] The act of deviati ing from 
the common or from the right track. 
If it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſach an 


- harmileſs'ab-rration; the probability of it will ren-4 
a 


der it lapſs of eaſy pardon, » ” 
9 Cee Scegſis Scientifica, 4 1. 


"Ave Anne, Ab-Er-rlag . Hart. {from the b . 


aber, of en OY 2 
D PPP $ 


| 


\ 


: 


| 


| 


Sydney, b. ü. 


| 


| 


| 


w | 


þ 


—_ Mu 


DD 


— 


-- a8 


Of the verb aber L have found no ex- | 
of the age, in Celighting to fling ſcandals u 


ample. | 
2 — out in their account, aberring ſeve- 
ral ways from the true and juſt compute, and call- 
ing that one year, which — be another. 


Breum s FVulgar Errours, b. iv. c. 12. 


To ABEgrRO'NCATE, Ab-&rfion'-kite, . a. 
laverunco, Lat.] To pert up by the roots 3 
to extirpate utterly. - Di#. 


To ABE'T, 4-b&t'. v. a. {from beran, Sax. | 


ſignifying to enkindle or animate.] - To 
uſh forward another, to ſupport him in 
is defigns, by connivance, encourage: 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoſt always taken by modern 
writers in an ill ſenſe; as r be ſeen in 
ABETTER,” 
To abetfignifieth, in our common law, as much 
as to encourage or ſet on. Corel, 
| Then ſhall I don, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe difconſolate, 
Aud ſhortly back return. Fairy Queen, b. i. 
A widow who by ſolemn vows, 


Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, - . | 


Combin'd with him to. break her word, | 
And has abetted all. Hudibras, p. iii. cant. 3. 
Men lay ſo great weight upon right opinions, 
und cagerneſs of betting them, that they account 
ors the unum neccffarium. Decay of Pity. 


ey abetted both parties in the civil war, and | 


x dz furniſhed fupplies to the weaker fide, leſt 
ſhould be an end put to theſe fatal diviſions. 
Addiſon. - Freebolder, No 28. 


-abetting. - Dif. 


Ang rr, or Anz TTOR, A- bet -thr. . /. 
He that abets; the ſupporter or encourager 
of another. 
Whilſt calumny has two ſuch potent abbettors, 
we are not to wonder at its growth: as long as 


men are malicious and deſigning, they will be | 
traducin 


Govern. f the Tongue. 
You Hal be l. Rill plain Torriſmond with me, 
Th' abettor, partner (if you like the name), 
The hufband of a tyrapt, but no king ; 
Till you deſerve that title by your juſtice. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 


- Theſe conſiderations, though they may have no | 


influence on the multitude, ought to fink into the 


minds of thoſe who are their abettors, and who, 


9 


> = 


— everal miſehiefs will Lend day laid to their 


© N61 ddiſon. - Freebolder, No 30. 
Poe ANCE, Abe oyt ſe. u. /. [from the 
French aboyer, allatrare, to bark at.) This 
word, in Littleton, cap. Diſtontinuance, is 
thus uſed. The right of fee-fimple lieth in 
abeyance, when it is all only in the remem- 
brance, intendment and confideration of 
the law. The frank tenement of the glebe of 
the parſonage, is in no man during the time 
that the r is void, but is in abe y- 
unce. Cowell, 
ABGREGA' TION, ib-gre-gi'-ſbin. u. J. [ab- 
gregatio, Lat.] A ſeparation from the flock. 
Dic. 
To ABHO R, Ab-hôr“. v. a. [abborreo, Lat.] 


To hate with acrimony; to deteſt to ex- 


tremity ; to loath; to abominate. 
Whilſt 1 was big in clamour, came à man, 
Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 
| Shun d my abborr” d ſociety, 
ES. Shateſpeart' 
N 4 Juſtly thou abborr* g 
That ſon, who on the quiet Fe of man 
- Such trouble brought; affecting to ſubdue - 


The ſclf-fame thing they will bor 
Ons pre bes! ap. gag | ö 


1 * Blau, i. cant. 24 


| 


| 


, 


eſcape. puniſhment here, muſt know, that | 


: 


ka. 


— — 
- 


AuE'TMENT, I-bet -ment. n. J. The act of | 


= 


es LE dear.) & 


1 


Rational liberty. Milt. Parad. Loft, b. xii. l. 79. | forever above the higheſt heavens, from when 


Ir 
* 


_ the reformation, and to religion itſelf, 
nominy upon the kingdom. 
Anno” "RRENCE, 4b-h6r' wn * 


As Ho' RR EN Cc, Ab-hör'-rèn 
1. The act of abhorring, detel ation. 


2. The diſpoſition to abhor, hatred. 


borrency i in the parents and governours. 1 


Aso RENT, Ab- hoͤr · rnt. adj [from ally 
r. Struck with abhorrence; loathing, 


ABn0'rRER, 4b-bor-rir. 2. / [from ale 


the power of the biſhops, by the known ale 


convocations, by theſe very men who wanted 
bind 1. their hands. 


Anno RRING, Ib<bdr' Ing. The object «al 


of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt Me * 
for their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall u. 
fire be quenched, and 
unto all fleſh. + 


To ABI DE, 4-bi'de. v. 2. 1 abode or ab 


1. To dwell in a place; not remove; 


" father, ſayin 


therefore I pray thee, let thy ſervant vic: inks 
of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and let ft 


2. To dwell. 


and earth. 


1 — 


AB 1 
A church of Fngtand man 1er, the bum 
proce 
{grace h 
Cait an a ip, 
Swift, Cb. 9 


in genera}; which, beſides the di 


n. .. 
4. 


It draws upon him the hatred and 4.;, 
all men here; and ſubjects him to the 1 
God hereafter. 


rene: o 


Wrath g 
South' 48 . 


Even a juſt and neceſſar y defence does, by x 
ing men acquaintance with war, take of * 
what from the alborrence of it, and inſen6bl ; i 
poſs them to hoſtilities. Decay of Fit, 

The firſt tendency to any injuſtice that appers 
muſt be ſuppreſſed with a 4 of wonder 2 4 


Locke on Education, g in 


For if the worlds = 
In worlds inclos'd could on his ſenſes burſt, WM 
He would abborrent turn. = 
Thomſou' 4 Summer, |, Jin I Ft 


2. Contraryto, foreign from, inconliſtent wi, 


It is uſed with the particles rm or H 
more properly with from. . 
This I concerve to be an Thypotheſis, well works 
a rational belief; and yet it is ſo ah 1 WA 
the vulgar, that they would as ſoon believe Au 
NN that ſnow is black, as him that ſhoulls 
it is not white. 
- Glanville's Scep/es Scient, a. li 
why then theſe foreign thoughts of ſtate c 
ployments, 
Abhorrent to your function and your breeding! 
Poor droning truants of unpractis d cell, 
Bred in the fellowyſhip of bearded boys, 
What wonder is it if you know not men? 


Dy 


The perſon that abhors; a hater; det 
ter. | 
The lower clergy were led at, for diſoua 


of epiſcopacy, and abuſed for doing nothing in- 


Seit. Examiner, Nu 


abhorrence. This ſeems not to be the pro ; 5 
per uſe of the participial noun. A 
They ſhall go forth, and look upon the car 


they ſhall be an 4 IJ 
1fuiab, lan. # | 


[from bidian, or aubidian, Sax.) 


ſtay. 
- Thy . became ſurety ſor the lad my 
if I bring him not unto ther, 88 
1 ſhall bear 7. 5 blame to my father for ever. M 


lad go up with his brethren. Gen. uliv. 34.3 


1 
forced toacknowledge one God, incorrep® 
unbegotten ; who is the only true being, 4304 
He beholds abe things that are done in bon 


15 


Still ſl. Defence of Dif on Zo ir 


431 
wos ecaſe of fail; to be im- 


— BR. but ebideth for 


Char 

it ſþall 

2 n_things, or 
and ell upo 

m to the infide of them. 


abide ſatisfied. Prov. xix. 23. 
ſtudy without time; 4nd the 


TT South. 


iction. 1 

| Fl cn id; that, 
1 E 
ſly obtruded upon God 


4 In ig uſed with the partigle ii before 
Ws perſon, and at or in before a place. 
It is better that I give her to thee, than that I 


her to another man : Abide with me, 
ſhould give. » Gen. xx1x; 19. 


For thy ſervant vowed a vow, while I abode at 
eſt 4 Syria, ſaying, if. the Lord ſhall bring 


indeed te Jeruſalem, then I will ſerve 
ug ger? : N 7 2 Sam. xv. 8. 


It is uſed with- by before a thing; as, to 
abide by his teſtimony 3 to abide by his own 
ill ; that is, to rely upon them; to abide Ly 
opinion; o maintain it; to abide by a 
an, is alſo, to defend or Japport bi bim. But 
eie forms are ſomething 

Of theparticiple abid, i have found only 


againſt their own doQors, 
by their fatherhoods be im- 
God and his church? 


l 


her determine that abia in the active ſenſe 
has no paſſive rn or A BAY 
preterite. . . 
Ant, i-bi'de. v. a. 


To wait. for, expect, attend, wait u 
pwait'; uſed of things prepared for pe 

; well as of perſons expecting thined. 
Home is he brought, and laid in ſumptuous 


nere many ſkilful leeches lim abide, 

o ſalve his hurts. Fairy Dueen, b. i. c. 5. fl. 

While lions war, and battle for their dens, 

Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity. 
Shakef. Hen. VI. g. 3. 

Bonds and afliQions abid: me. Add, xx. 23. 


To bear or ſupport the conſequences of 
a thing. - 
- Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that bouſt fo Win. 
* Milton Par. Left. 
To bear or ſupport, without being con- 
quered or deſtroyed: - / 


I7. 


* 
1 
* 


Being God, and an everlaſting king 


not be able to abide his indignation. Jer. X. 10. 


of tnę truth of my doctrines, that they haye abid 
a very rigordus teſt now for above 


Nan, 
and the mor ſtrickiy they are looked into, the 
more they are confirmed. Woodward, Letter i. 


To bear without averſion; 


in which ſenſe 
it is commonly uſed with 
a 1 WI 4 negative. 


enn this is but love 
vf thyſelf, e, 4. ii. 


| good natures © 
Sa Lia, =) pale 


"To bear or "Pu n . 
im with circumfl 
cakunditous 


Ne am dus cohſtraint 


— 


the Lord ſhall be as mount 


4 4 to life : and he | 
r be 5 


T dure without offence, anger, or con- 


Hall. 


We example in Woodward, and ſhould ra- 


| 
| 


| 


4 


Bus the, Lard hes the tre God he is the | 
Wack the earth ſhall tremble, and the nadie, hall 


kt muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour | 


ko A'njECxNBSs, 4b{-j&kt-ndls.” 


0 1 1 as : 
og Ka, n £1 4 «7 ö 
es. 


5 4 4750. 


expect from them, and 


| equal foot with baſe and abjec flatterers. 


ABJ 


| Ani PTR, Abr. dür. n. . (from abide.) The : 
perſon that abides or dwells in a place ; 


— 4 that lives or endures. A word 
ittle in uſe. . 


AB1'DING, 4-bt'-ding. v. 1 [from abide.] Con- 
tinuance ; ſtay; fixed ſtate, 
We are rangers before Thee and ſojourners, as 
were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a ſhadow, and there is none abiding. 
1 Chron. xxix. 15. 
The air in that region is ſo violently removed, 
and carried about with ſuch ſwiftneſs, as nothing 
in that place can conſiſt or. have aliding. 


a 


A BJECT, Sb'-jtkt. adj. [abjedtus. Lat. q 
thrown away as of no value. 
1. Mean; worthleſs ; baſe ; groveling: 
ken of perſons, or their © ualities. 
E ellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abje routs, 
Led on by bloody youth goaded with rage, 
Ab Se: 4 by boys and beggary. | 
Shalgſpeare's Henry IV. 
I was at firſt, as other beaſts that graze | 
Tune trodden herb, of abjef? thoughts and low. 
Milt. Paradiſe Lof?, b. ix. J. 571. 


Honeſt men, who tell their ſovereigns what they 
hat obedience they ſhall 
be always ready to pay them, are not upon ,an 


ſpo- 


Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
Being of no hope or N uſed of 
condition. | 
The rarer thy example ſtands, 
By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
_ Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of ahjec fortune thou art fall'n. 
Milton's Sampſon Agon iſtes. 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt inno- 
cence and perfection, and in the moſt abje? ſtate 
of guilt and infirmity, | 
Adidiſon. 8þeftator, No 279. 
3. Mean and deſpicable; uſed of actions. IA 
The rapine is ſo je? and profane, 
| They not from trifles, nor from gods refrain. 
Dryden” Juvena], Sat. 8. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abject ways, 


Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 


jp ER ab' Jekt. n. /. A man without 
hope; a man whoſe miſeries are irretriev- ' 
able 3 one of the loweſt condition. 

Yea, the abjeds gathered themſelves together 
againſt me. Pſalm xxxv. 15. 
To ABJE'CT, Ab-jckt': v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] 

To throw away. A word rarely uſed. 
Avge' CTEDNESS, ab-jek'-t&d-nefs. 1. /. [from 
abect.] The ſtate of an abje&.. _ .- 

Our Saviour would love at no leſs rate than | 
death; and, from the ſupereminent height of | 
glory, ſtooped and abaſed himſelf to the ſuferance 
of. the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk himſelf 

to the bottom of aljectedugſe, to exalt our condi- 
tion to the contrary extreme. Boyle 5 is orks. 
AzJz'cTion, 4b-j&"-ſhan, 1. , from a 97d. 

Meanneſs of mind; want of- ſpirit ; 

lity; baſeneſs. 

That this ſhould be end ba encſs, hene, 
of mind, or ſer vility, is it credible ? 
gf.” Hooter, ö. v. 

The: juſt medium lies betwixt pride 

| jet, the two extremes, . _ þ Eftronge. 
A'BJECTLY» 4b'-j&kt-l.. adv. [from abje2.) 
| If—an abje&t manner, meanly, baſely, 

Jervilely, contemptibly. 's 

2. 2 [from 


| abje&.] Abjection, ſet vility, meanneſs. 
SBervility and hinge of humour is implicitly 
D in the e of lying. 


ä 


4 
5 47. 


ds 


ervi- | 


| 


Rawleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 


and 


Are JETS through ſacred luſt of praiſe? 


f 
f 


93 


A B 
By hamility I mean not the aii of a baſe 
mind: but a prudent care not to over-value our- 
lclves upon any account. 
__ Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b. it. c. 7. 
ABrLiTY, $-blVlI-t$. 2. / [Habilete, Fr. ] 


. The power to do any thing, whether de- 


pending upon ſkill, or riches, or ſtrength, 
or a 7 75 other quality. 
inging thou haſt got the reputation, 
Good Thyrſis, mine I yield to thy ability; 
My. heart doth ſeek another eſtimation. 


Sidney, b. i. 

If aught in my ability may ſerve 
To lighten what thou fuſfer'ſt, and appeaſe 
Thy mind with what amends i in my pow'r. 

Milton's Sampſon Agoniſtes, I. 744. 

They gave aſter their ability unto the treaſure, 

Ezra, ii. 69. 

If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the 
«ility which God giveth: that God in all things 
may be glorified 22 Jeſus Chriſt. 1 Pet. iv. 11. 

Wherever we find our abilities too weak for the 
performance, he aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of his 
Holy Spirit, Rogers" # Sermons. 

Capacity of mind; force of underſtanding z - 
mental power, 

Children in whom there was h0 blemiſh, but 
well-favoured, and ſkilful in all wiſdom, and cun- 
ning in knowledge, and underſtanding ſcience, 
and ſuch as had ability in them to ſtand in the 
king's palace. Dan. i. 4. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, 
it frequently ſigniſies the faculties or powers 
of the mind, and ſometimes: the force of 
underſtanding. given by nature, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from acquired qualifications. . 

Whether it may be thought neceſſary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 


riſhes, there ſhould be one man, at leaſt, of abilitics 
to read and write ? 86. 


A v1xTE'STATE, Ab- In-tés“- tät. ad}, [of ab 
from, and nteftatus, Lat.] A term of law, 

implying him that inherits from a man, 
© who, though he had the power to make a 


will, yet did not make it. | 
bg. 


To A'BJUGATE, ab -jü-gäte. *. 
Lat.] To unyoke, to uncouple. 
To ABJU RE, Ab-jò're. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To caſt off upon oath, to ſwear not to do, 
or not to bave ſomething. 
Either to die the death, or to aljure 
For ever the ſociety of man. 
l Shateſpeare's Midfum. Night's 18 
No man, therefore, that hath not ehured his 
- reaſon, and ſworn allegiance to a preconceived 
' fantaſtical hypotheſis, can undertake the defence + 
of ſuch a ſuppoſition. . | Hale. 


2. To retract, recant, or abgegate 4 poſition 
upon oath. 


ABJURA'TION, Ib-j&: rA'-ſhiin, 7 „ from 
abjure.] The act of abjuring. Ido -oath 
taken for that end. 

Until Henry VIII. His time, if 2 mag, having 
committed felony, could go into à church, or 
: chureh-yard, before he were apprehended, he might 
not be taken from thenee to the uſual trial of __ 
but confeiling his fault to the 2 or to the 
' cotoner, gave Hs oath to Hs eaſes for 
ever, which was called 3 
+ There are ſome abjure:ions till in force among y 
us here in England; as, by the ſtatute ofthe 251), 
of king Charles II. all perſons that are admitted 
into any oftice, civil or military, "watt. take the 


teſt ; which is an abjuretion of (oy: ines of 
the church of Rome. | 


There is likewiſe another oath of 
_ : which laymen and e 


4 men are { to 
take; and that is to ab jure rs Fog 9 
, phys s Parecrgen © Terk daten 
IRE To 


4 To Lenz, K dle. V. a. 
to enable, which is the word commonly : 


ABL 


To ABLAC'TATE, A4b-lik'-tite. v. a. [ab- 
lacto, Lat.] To wean from the breaſt. 
ABLACTA' 'T10N, 4b-Jak-ta'-ſhin. 2. One 
of the methods of grafting ; and, accord- 
ing to the ſigniſication of the. word, as it 
were a weaning of a cyon by degrees from 

its mother Kock; 
from the ſtock, till it is firmly united to 
that on which it is grafted. 
ABLAQUEA'TION, 1014. Kwü-A“-ſhün. =. Ss. 
[ablaqueatio, Lat.] The art or practice of 
opening the ground about the roots of trees, 
9 let the air and water operate upon 
them. 


Trench the 4 make it ready for the |- 
r ground, an n To A'BLIGATE, wel. cite. v. a. [oblige Lat. 


ſpring: Prepare alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you 
have occaſion: Dig borders. Uncover as yet roots 


of trees, where ablaqueation is requiſite, | 
Evelyn Kalendar. 
The tenure in chief is the very root that doth 
maintain" this ſilver ſtem, that by many rich and 

* fruitful branches f readeth itſelf : ſo if it be fuf- 
fered to ftarve, T7 want of ablaqueation, and 
ot Ber good huſbandry, this yearly fruit will much 
decreaſe. . Bacon's Office of Alienations. 

ABLA'FION, Ab- än. u. %. [ablatio, 
Lat.] The act of taking away. 

ALATIyE, àb-UA-tlv. . a. [ablativus, Lat.) 

1. That which takes away. 

2. The fixth caſe of the Latin nouns; * 
cafe which, among other fignifications, 
includes the perſon from whom ſomething 
is taken away. A term of grammar. 

ABLE, 4 -ble. adj. { hadile, Fr habilis, Lat.] 
"ſkilful, ready. }: ' 

1. Having ſtrong faculties, or great ſtrength 
or knowledge, riches, or any other power 
of. mind, body, or fortune 
Henry VIE was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis tlie Elzventh was. But, contrariwiſe, he 
was ſerved by the % men that were to be found; 
without which his s could not have proſpered 
As they did. Baton g Henry VII. 
Sach gambol ties he hath, that ſnew a 
weak mind and an e body, for the which the 
prince admits him. Salad, Henry IV. p. ii. 
2. Paying 4 ſufficient ; enabled. 


All mankin A acknowled; Ze "thethſefves able and 


ſufficient to a * thicgs, which actually they 
never do- South's Serm. 

' Every man Pall give as he is able, according to 

the bleſſing of the Lord thy God, which he hath 


givea thee... Deut. xvi. 17. 
3. Before a verb, with the particle 0, it ſig - 
nifies. generally having the power. 


5 is cruel, and anger 1s outrageous ; but 
* r it is not often nor very properly 


Thete have been ſome inventions alſo, which k 


have been able for the "utterance of articulate 


— ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain words. 
W. idtinis* s Math »matical Magic. 
To make able; 


not cutting it off wholly 


able to ſtand before envy ? Prov. xvii. 4. 


AB O 


ablegate.] The act of ſending _— 

A, 

A'BLENESS, X'ble-nlfs. [from able.} Mm | 
of body or mind, vigour, force. 

That nation doth ſo excel, both for ae 
and ablencſs, that from neighbour countries, they 
aue ee e. ſome to ſtrive, ſome to learn, 
ſome to Sijaney, boil. 

ABLE'PSY, Arblep'-1F, 1. / Lell, Gr.] 
Want of fight, blindneſs; unadviſedneſs. 
Dick. 

ABLIGURI'TION, Ab-li-gh-ri'-ſhbho. . . (ab- 
liguritio, Lat.) Prodigal expence on meat 
and drink. Di#. 


To tie up from. 


To A'BLOCATE, 4b'-16-cite. v. a. [abloco, 
Lat.] To let out to hire. 


it from another. 
' > Calvin's Lexicon Juridicum. 


i 8 ] A letting out ta hire. 

To ABLU DE, ab- 

| To be unlike. Did. 

A'BLUENT, àb“-Iä-Ent. adj. [abluens, Lat. 
from abluo, to waſh away.] 

1. That which waſhes clean. 


2+ That which has the power of cleanſing. 


1. The act of cleanſing, or waſhing clean. 
There is a natural analogy between the ab}ution 
of the body and the purification of the ſoul; be- 
tween eating the holy breadand drinking the facred 
chalice, and'a participation of the body and blood 
olf Chriſt, 
2+ The water uſed in waſhing. 
Waſh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are cleans' a, and caſt th' ablutions in the main. 
| Pope” s Nliad. 
3. The rinſing of chemical preparations in 
water, to diffolve and waſh away-any acri- 
monious particles. 
4. The cup given, without conſecration, to 
the laity in the popiſh churches, 
7 o A'BNEGATE, 4b'-ne-gite. v. a. [from 
abnego, Lat.] To deny. x 
ABNEGA'TION, 95 -ſhün. 2. [abnega- 
' tio, Lat. denial, from abnego, 1 deny.) 


Dewual, renunciation. | 
he abnegation or renouncing of all his o own 
holds and e and truſts of all that man is 
molt apt to de epend upon, Wa; be Peet the more 
expeditely follow Chriſt. ammond. 
ABNODA'TION Ab-nö- da- - ſhůn. MF, [abno- 
| datio, Lat,] The act. of cutting away kuots 
from trees; a term of gardening. * 


Arx! RMOUS, A- nor-müs. adj. [abvormis, 
Lat, out of rule +. Irregular, 8 


it, 
1-b&' rd, * ſa ſea - term, but 


| Ad. See 
228 Plate fin with go mente 


Aud the ſtrong lance of Juſtice Turtles breaks: 
Am it wich A pigmy's ſtraw doth N . 
Nhe does oſſe 2 ſa none; Tu. Y 
"Take that of me, my ſtien 


Sha 
3 Wble- bod' 2 7951 adj. Lo | 
t lies inthe 


Aso! ARD, 
adopted into common language; derived 
immediately from the French 4 bord, as, 
aller d bord, enwayer a bord. Bord is itſelf 


à word of very doubtful original, and per- 
haps, in its different acee tations, deduci- 
ble from different roots. in the an- 
cient Saxon, ſignified a houſe ; in whick 


ſenſe, to go * is to take 3 refidence 


power of every fine woman,” to ſe- 172 
cue at leaf half a dozen able-bodied men to his 122 2 
NAIVE. ; Aut, Freebolder, NP 4, He, n 
| ro 08h A l eee 5 
a 1 abroad upon me emp Oy - to over that ord. _ 
went} to to fend cke way. . — 


r 


= 4 * - 
4b — 1 
— - 
1 : 4 
* * 
1 1 * 
a - 


ABLEGA'TION, Ab-l6-g W- grö n. n. ſ. [from | 


Dick. | 
| ABLu'TiON, Ab-ld'-mmün. 2. /. [ablutio, Lat.] 


 Taytor's Worthy Communicant, 


| 
ö 


Perhaps properly by him who has hired | 
i 


. 


oCca'TION, Ab- lö-cà“-ſhün. u. /. {from | 
Id de. v. u. [ablude, Lat.] 


A. 


| 


| 


3. 


2 . 


: 


ABO 


He might land them, if it pleaſed him, ” 
otherwiſe keep them aboard. 
Sir W. » Ranoleigh'; 2 


2. Into a ſhip. 
When morning roſe, I'ſent my mates to bring 
* of water from a neighb' ring ſpring, 
ſt I the motions of the winds explor'd; 
Then ſummon'd in my crew, and went abeert 
Addiſon's Ovid's Metamorpboſes, . ii. 


Apo'pz, 4-bd'de. #n. /. [from abide.] 
1. Habitation; dwelling, place of reſidence. 
But I know thy _ and thy going out, an 
_ thy coming in. Age, XIX, 27, 
Others may uſe the ocean as Fe road, 
Only the Engliſh make i it their aboge ; 
Whoſe ready fails with every wind can fly, 
| And make a cov'nant with th inconſtant fly, 
Waller, 
2. Stay, continnance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience for my long abs, 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Sha. Os Merchant of Deniz, 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be 
reaſonably judged the buſineſs but of ten mont};, 
en's Dedicat. to ZZ nil. 
The woodcocks early viſit, and abods 
Of lon yance in our temp rate clime, 
Eprete al Meret REN. . Phillips, 
Ta make akhode, To dwell, to reſide, to 
nan 
en a ATE. the, Sibyl makey abpd ; 
fate returns, and of the * 
yd, Zu. 6, 


To Ano' DE, 4. 55. de. v. g. [See Bop.) 
To foretoken or foreſho 3 to be a prog- 
noſtic, to be ominous. It is taken, with its 

derivatives, in the ſenſe either of good or 


ill. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir d; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded » 


The ſudden breach of it. 
Shakeſpeare” Henry VII. 


Ano' DEMENT> a- bo de- mint. 1. /. [from 
To abode.) A ſecret anticipation of ſome- 
thing future; an,imprefſion upon the mind 
of ſome event to come; prognoſtication; 


Omen. 
I like not this. 

Por many men that Tame at the threſhold, 
Are well bargeld that danger luxks within — 
| N man, abodements muſt not now affright 

* Shakeſpeare” s Henry VI. . ii. 

- My lord biſhop aſked him, Whether he had never 
any ſecret abodement in his mind? No, replicd the 
duke; but I think fome adventure may kill me as 
well as another man. Watton, 


To ABO'LISH, 4-bol'-Ih, v. a. | [abeleo. Lat.] 
1. To annul; to. e void. Applied to 
nk or inſtitutions, , me wer 
: or us to aboliſh w e 
e moſt . s ooker,, b. ii. § 10. 
parliament' 8 72 it was propoſed, that 
all the biſhops, deans, and cha ters, might be im- 
diately taken away, 77 5 — a 
| Clarendon, 6. vii. 


2. To put an end to, to deſtroy. 
The long contin wars between the Engliſh 
and the Scots, had then raiſed, invincible jcz- 
loufies and- hate, which long 3 peace hath 
ſince aboliſhed. Si Jahn Hayward. 

That ſhall Perocles well te, I wot,. 


| And, with thy blood, e eee blot. 


2% 
% 


| 
7 


3 . Milton, b. Iii. J. 163. 
Nor cöuld Vulcanian flame 

or ia | 

| Titi D. . Virg. Gee. i iii. 

ate * 2 harden, e 

es to „ aboli many c ; 

— Hook the — are e as in 

brain. . on Alimente. 

BO TISHABLE, I -bal Um- far” ad;. Proud 
aboliſh. ] That which may be aboli 

BO LISHERs: #-bol' lih-thar. . (from. 

. abolifhe] He that aboliſhes. 

\ B0/LISHMENT; 4-bdl'-lifh _ Y * 

1 he act of aboliſhi 

and direct way had 


* 
_ 
# 
" © 
4 
v d 
- 
> "x 
W 
1 
IS p 


.** 
4 ” . 


to prove, 


are retained by us with the hurt of the 
e " phy are pe 


lefs benefit than the — of 

* wauld bri Hooker, b. iv. 

e mould * the abeliſbmert of epiſcopacy 

5 us, would x ts a mighty ſcandal and cor- 

' ruption to our —_ and manifeſtly dangerous to 
our monarchy. | Swift ; Church of England Man. 
Aerion, A-bö-Hih“-ſhün. is om abo- 


J The act of aboliſhing, OF is now 
mote frequently uſed than aboli/hment. 

From the total abolition of the Fre power, 
may be dated the ruin of; Rome: for had the re- 
ducing hereof td-its ancient condition, Propoſed 
by Agrippa, been accepted inſtead of Mzcenas's 
model, yy ſtate 1 tehave continued unto this 
day. Err Coſmologia Sacra, b. iii. c. 4. 

An apoplexy is a.ſiiden abolition of all the ſenſes, 
and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtoppage of 
the flux and reflux of the animal ſpirits through 
the nerves for thoſe motions. 

. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
\$0'MINABLE, 4 bam - my- na ble. adj. [abo- 
minabilis, Lat 
, Hateful, deteſtable z to be loathed. 
This infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe. 

The queen and miniſtry might eaſily MET this 
= abominable grievance, by endeavouring to chooſe 
men of virtuous princip 
1 s Project for the Advencement of * 

nclean. 

The ſoul that ſhall touch e beaſt, or 
any abominable unclean thing, even that ſoul ſhall be 
W cut off from his people. | Leviticus, vil. 21. 
I In low and ludicrous language, it is a word 

of looſe and indeterminate cenſure. 

"They ſay you are a melancholy fellow.—I am 
. 6; I do love it better than laughing. Thoſe that 

are in extremity of either, are abs 2 fellows, 
and betray themſelves to every modern cenſure, 
= worſe than drunkards. $hoke/peare's Ar you like it. 
5 * MINABLENESS), A-böm“-my näble-néſs. 
J J. {from - aboniimmable.} The quality of 
1 r ver eſs. 
we proved, in its proper 0 
eternal and eſſential diſſerence between virtue and 


; corruption-knd/abemifiablenc/s of * . 
they s ermons, 
ALCHINAWLY: Aböch“ m db. adv. from 
abonzinabl, LA. word of of o or familiar lan- 
guage,: eg exceffvely, extremely, ex- 
dingly ; in'an ill ſenſe; It is not often 


ully u al 

Thave obſerved great r abnſes i dJotders in 
your” ——— — Brenie and quar- 
and cheat you muſt abominably. 


N bös m 


„ a. 


4 


hos, be, cure, and ee 


— all ck ceremonies, as they require to be 


Ano! arion, ab-or'-ſhun. x. /. [aber tio, Lat.] 


vice, we muff forbear to urge atheiſts w ich the 


| due time of birth. 
Arbutbnot. | 


ar, Lat.] To abtior, deteſt, hate 


AB 0 


We are not quiky of your injuries, 
No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 
Abominate, and Joath this cruelty. 
, Southern 1 Oroonolo. ö 
He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpiſe all 
myſtery, refinement, and intrigue, either in a 
prince or miniſter. Swift. 


ABOMINA'TION, 4-b&m-my-ni'-ſhin. n. / 
1. Hatred, deteſtation, 

To afli king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch 
forces, would render him odious to his new ſab- 
jects, who have nothing in ſo great abomination; as 
thoſe whom they hold for heretics. Soft. 

2. The object of hatred. | 

Every ſhepherd is an ubomination to the Egyp- 

tians. W xlvi. 34. 
3. Pollution, defilement. 

And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatſoever worketh 
abomjnation, or maketh a lie. Rev. Xxi. 27. 

4. Wickedneſs ; hateful or ſhameful vice. 
THh* aduiterous Antony, molt large 
In his abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That wy it againſt us. 
Shaleſp. Antony and e. 
5. The cauſe of pollution. 

And the high places that were belive Jeruſa- | 
lemy- which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of Iſrael. 
had builded for Afhtoreth the abomination of the 
Zidonians, and for Chemoſh the aborrination of the 
Moabites, and for Milcom the abomination of the 
children of Ammon, did the king defile. | 

2 Kings, Xxiii. 1 3. 

ABORT GINES, 4b-6-ridzh'-F-nez. 2, /. [Lat.] 

The earlieſt inhabitants of a country; thoſe 

of whom no original is to be traced; as, 
the Welſh in Britain. 


Tr ABO RT, Ab-oͤrt“. v. n. {aborto, Lat.] To 
t forth before the time; to miſcarry. 
Di#. 


* 


| 


1. The act of bringing forth untimely. 
Theſe then need cauſe no abortion. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 
His wife miſcarried; but, as the abortion proved 
only a female fœtus, he comforted himſelf. 
" Arbuthaot and Pope's Martinus Scriblerus. 
Behold my arm thus blaſted, dry and wither d, 
Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd, 
Like ſome untimely product of the ſcaſons. . 
. Rowe. 
Azo'zT1yE, ib-gr'-tiv. n./. That which i is 
born before the due time. Perhaps anci- 
ently any thing irregularly produced. 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſes, 
And call them mieteors, prodigies, and ſigns, 
. Abortives, and preſages, tongues of heav n, 
Plainly 9-0 vengeance upon John. 
7 Fobn. 


Kia 
wg with 
ſtarch thin laid on, prepare your K or tablet. 
Pracbam on Dra bing. 
Many are preſerved, and do ſignal ſervice to 
their country, who, without a proviſion, might | 
- have perithed as «bortives, or have come to an un- 
:. timely end, and perhaps have brouglit upon their 
gullty parents the like deſtruction. 
Addiſon. Guardian, N? 106. 


Sandys. 


9 


rere 


4. That which is brought forth before the 
If ever he haye child, abortive be it 


8 


a Sep. Richard III. 

All ch unaccompliſhed works of nature 's hand, 
| Hbortive,. moyſtrons,' or unkindly mit d. 
3 en earth, fleet N. 


2 AA TY ob 


1 | | 4 Daa 4%, b. ili, 7. 466. 13 
) - 


Avo'rTHvVE, 3b-dr'-thv; adj. Iabortiuus, Lat.] | 


\ Prodigious, and untimely brought to ig.. 


hy | FRY 
Nor will his fruit WY 
TH autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's price 


When other orchards Balle, abortive Fail. Phillips. 
2. Figuratively, that which fails for want of 
time. 

How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
Remember' it, and let it make thee creſt-faſn; 
Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

Shateſp. Henry VI. þ: ii. 
3. That which brings fort nothing. 
The void profound 
Of unefſential night receives him next, 
Wide-gaping ; and with utter laſs of be 
Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive 7 
- Milton's Paralliſe Left, b Ai. J 451. 
4. That which fails or miſcarries, from what- 
ever cauſe. This is leſs proper. 

Many politic conceptions, ſo elaborately formed 
and wrought, and grown at length ripe for deli- 
verys do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and prove abor- 

South's Sermons. 
Ano RTIVELY, Ab-or-tlv-Iy. adv. [from abor- 
tive.] Born without the due time; immia- 
turely, untimely. 
ABO'RTIVENESS, Ab-dr'-tlv-nibfs. n. / [from 
abortive.) The ſtate of abortion. 
| An0'&TMENT, Ab-ört-meënt. u. , [from abort] 
The thing, brought forth out of time; an 
untimely birth. 

Concealed treaſures, now loft to mankind, faalt 
be brought into uſe by the induſtry of converted 
penitents whoſe wretched carcaſes the impartia 

ws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to the worms of 
the earth, in whoſe womb thoſe deſerted mineral 
rickes muſt. ever lie buried as loſt ehbortments, unleſs 
thoſe. be made the active midwives” to deliver 


them. Bacon Phyſical Remains. 


ABO'VE, à b“. prep, {from a, and bogan, 
Saxon; beoven, Putch. ] 
1. To 2 higher place; in a higher place. 
80 when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe ; 
Abeve the brims they force their fiery way:; 
Black vapotirs climb aloft, and cloud the day. 
| Dryden, HEneid Yu, J. 48. 
2. More in quantity or number. 
Every one that paſſeth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and above, ſhall 
give an offering unto the Lord. 


. 


Exodus, xxx. 4 
3. Ina ſyperious degree, or to a ſaperiour de- 
gree 0 frank, power, or excellence. 4:2 

The Lord is ich above all nations, and his 
glory aboue We! heavens. Palm cxili, 4. 
The public power of all ſocieties is above every 
ſoul contained 1n the ſame ſocieties. 
| Hooker, b. 1. 
There is no tiches wbove a found body, and no 
| Joy abroethe joy of the heart. fr 


Eccleſrafticus, xxx, 16. 


"To. her 
Thou didft geben thy manhood, and the place 
Wherein God ſct.thee above her, made of t 


And for thee: + ſection far add 
. Hers,- wm all real 155 


7 5 
\ Paradiſe Lo 3. 2.1. 147. 


1 ſecs her thine above the re 


And feeds with ſbect j joy her ſilent "ITY 
* In a ſtate of being ſugeriour 2 Me 


s LEncid. 


able by. 
It is an old and true ne 


' be abewe our, reaſon, iche . to 
Of this kind aro ll e the nature, a 


Nr of Goa, with e oeber 
ints. „. 
F. Beyond; more 911 
We were F FEET: 4 Arent; 
inſemuck that we e ox even * 3! * 


In having thoughts unc l e 6 
to diſtiuguiſh one thing from rat Pay where thare 


2 * 


that thin 83 


— 


f 


ABQ. 
is but the leaſt difference, conſiſts the exaAneſs of 
| . which is i in m4 
The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges 
40 cer 
emperor. Aduiſon. 
6. Tos proud for; too high for- A phraſe 
chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. 7 
Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and were 
above nothing that᷑ tended to promote the conve- 
niences of lite. Pope's G * naſty. 
AB0've, 4-bav'; adv. | 
' 1, Over-headz in a higher place. 

To men Randing below, men ſtanding ok 
ſeem much leſened; to thoſe above, men ſtanding 
below, ſeem not ſo much leſſened. Ben. 

When he eſtabliſhed the clouds above ; when he 
ſtren the fountains of the deep; when he 
gave to the ſea his decree, that the waters ſhopld 
not paſs his commandment ; when he appointed 
the foundations of the earth; then I was by him, 
s one brought up with bim: 3 was dolly his | 


delight, rejoicing always before him. | 
5 7 * 6 Franks Mii. 28, 
ET ood gift, every perfect gift, is from 
11 PA = pod yn down from the father of lights, 
with whom is no variableneſs, neither ſhadow of | 
turning. | ames, i. 17. 
The Trojaus from above their foes beheld; ' 
* And wan arm'd legions all the rampires ld. 
| Dryden, Eucid. 
2. In the regions of heaven. 
- _Your praiſe the birds ſhall chant in every grove, 


nne. | 


Pope's Paſtorals. 
3. Before. ,[Sce ABOVE-CITED.] I | 
I ſaid above, that theſe two machines of the ba- 


lance, and the dira, were only ornamental, and 
that the fucceſs of the duel-h he ſame 
withont them. Dryd. Dedicat. ZEncid. | 


ABOyE-&'LL, &-bliv-2'l1.. In the firſt place ; 
. chiefly. - 

I findied Virgil 5 deſign, his diſpoſition of it, 
his manners, his, judicious management of the | 
figures, the ſober retrenchments of his ſenſe, which 
always leaves ſomething to gratiſy our imagina-, 

tion, on which it may enlarge at pleaſure; but 

abbug al" the clegance of his expreſſion, and the 
harmony of his numbers. Dryden I Dedicat. * 

ABoOve-BO'ARD, A-bav-bord. | 

x, In open fight ; without artifice or trick, Al 
figurative expreſſion, borrowed from game- 
ſteis, who, when they put their hands un- 

der the table, are changing their cards. It 

is uſed only. in familiar language. 

It is the part alfo of an honeſt man to deal 

a v2-baard, and Without tricks. LL Eftrange, 
2. Without diſguiſe or concealment. 
Though there have not been wanting ſuch bere-. 
tofore, as have practiſed thefe unworthy arts, for 
- as müch as there have been villains in all places, 
and 2 yet dere en Ibex are owned. 
Sqnth's Sermons. 
Aro. OTE», . bw Vtöcl Cited before. 
A figurative expreſſion, taken from the 
ancient manner of writi 
. where whatever. is cit mentioned — 
fore in the ſame page, mult be above. 
It appears from the authority above-cited, that 
this is a fact confeſſed by heathens thenaſclves 
Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion, 
© Ano'vr-onou'n, 4-bliv'-grou'nd. An expreſ- 
Kon uſed to fignify Alive; not in the grave. 
Ae eee &-blv' mèn· und. See 

Aso eir sd, ; 

be 


R 


9 


l 


— * 


41 


I do not remember, that Homer any where falls 

into the fauler An-, Which-were indeed 
e eee e, aig 

e e, Spectator, No 279. | 

"Is ABO'UND, bob. 
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ABO 


1. To have in great pl lenty ; to be copiouſly 
ſtored; It is uſed ſometimes with the par- 
ticle in, and ſometimes the particle with. 

The king-becoming graces, 
I have no reliſh of them, but abound 
Tu the diviſion of eact ſeveral crime, 1 * 
Acting it many ways. Shakeſpeare”'s Macbet. 
8 wine, and oil, are e this ground, 
In which our countries frui 
— 7 . Emperor. 
A faithful man ſhall 'abound with bleſſings: but 
he that maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be inno- 
cent. Proverbs, Xxviii. 20. 
Now that languages are made, abound with 
words ſtanding for combination; an uſual way of 
getting complex ideas, is by the explications of 
thoſe terms that ſtand for them. 


2. To be in great plent 
Aud — 5 1 Man the love of 
many ſhall wax cold. _ Matthew, xxiv. 12. 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt 


abound, 
Much fruit of ſenſo beneath is rarely found. 
Pope's Efſay on Criticiſm. 
| ABO' UT, 4-bot't. prep. [aburan, or abudon, 
Sax. which ſeems to ſignify encircling on 
the outfide. ) 
1. Round, Deen encircling. 


” 


Let not mercy and truth forſake thee. , Bind | 


them abext thy neck; write them upon the table 
of thy heart. Proverbs, iii. 3. 
| She cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt; and, ſtooping to the ſands, 
© Abeud his neck ſhe caſt her trembling hands. 


2. Near to. 


up from about the tabernacle of Korah, 
and Abiram., N 
Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But I both ſee and hear it; and am with thee, 
By and before, about and in thee too. 


han, 
Exodus. 


Bien Jobnſ. Cataline. | 


3. Concerning, with regard to, relating 
. 


ſervice of God at Jeruſatem, the dedication he 
judged a matter not unworthy, aboit the ſolemn 
rformance whereof, the greateſt part of the 
bie ps in Chriſtendom ſhould meet together. 
Hoofer. 
The painter is not to take ſo much pains, about 
the drapery” as about the face where the principal 
reſemblance lies. Dm. 
They are moſt frequently uſed as, words equi- 
- valent, and do both of them indifferently ſignify 
either a ſpeculative knowledge of things, of a 
practical {kill about them, according to the exi- 
gene If th. matter or- bg, ſpoken of. 
Tillot. Sermom i. 
Theft i is always 4 fin; ed the particular 
ſpecies of it,” and the denomination of particular 
acta, doth 7 poſitive laws about dominion and 
property. Stilling fleet. 
Children ſhonld ehways be heard; and fairly and 
kindly anſwered,” when they aſk after any thing 
they Would know, and deſirę to be informed about, 
Curioſity ſhould be as carefully cheriſhed i in chil- 
ren, as other appetites ſuppreſſed. "Locke. 
lt hack been practiſed as a method of making 
men's court, when t are aſked about the rate 
of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ſtate of trade, 
vn Amanat e in a flouriſhing con- 
75: : Seyft's Short Nieto Ireland. 


4. * a 2 of being WE. or-employ- 
ed upon. | 

Our bleſſed: Lord was to a be 
repreſentation of his death and · ſacriſice on the 
. croſs ſhould be made by breaking of bread and 
_effuliog of wine; to ſignify to us ir dey 
5 eren of ne 22 we co Cong '1 Taylor. 


1 pd; 


4 f 


1 


Dryden Fabler. ö 
Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, get you 
at 


A3 0 
Labour, for labour's fake, is againſt r 
The underſtanding, as well as all the other facul. 
ties, chooſes always the ſhorteſt way to its end, 
would preſently obtain the knowledge it is abu, 
and then ſet upon ſome new enquiry. But thi 
whether lazineſs or haſte, often miſleads it. 

Our armies ought to be 3323 with . 
ries, to tell their ſtory in p Engliſh, and to 1, 
us know, in our mother tongue, what i 

; e countrymen are about. 


5: Appendant to the perſ as cloaths 
If you have See j = 
As I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly. aſſault the necromancer's hall. 


it is ory 


* . lton' s c. 


to me, that perſons of 
9 8 


It is not 
fairer ſex ſhould 


handſomeneſs for which they find themſelves mes | 


liked. ; Boyle on Colony. 
6. Relating to- the perſon, as a ſervant, a 


8322 A 
| Liking very well the young tleman, ſuck] 
| took him to be, admitted 5 ales 
me, who well ſhewed. there is no ſervice like hi 
that ſerves becauſe he loves. Sidney, l. i 
7. Relating to perſon, as an act or office. 
Good corporal, for my old dame's ſake, ff 
my friend: ſhe hath no body to do any thing aw 
ber when Tam gone, and ſhe is old and canta 
help herſelf. Shakeſpeare”: ho Iv, 
Azo'vr, 4- bout. adv. 
1. Circularly, in a round; circum» 
The weyward ſiſters, hand i in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 
Thus do go about, about, * 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
| r 
BE Shake 9. Modal 
2. In circuit, in compaſs. 
TI tell you what I am ebout,—Two yards wi 
1 mare.—No quips now, Piſtol: indeed I an i 
the waiſt two yards about; but 1 am about 10 
waſte, I am about thrift. | Sbaleſpeam 
A tun about was ev'ry pillar hers, 


When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houſe for the ö 


1 A. poliſh'd mirrour e not half ſo clear. 
Dryd. Fal 
3. Nearly; eirciter. 
When the boats were come within about Cry 
2 of the pillar,” they found theniſelves 4 
, and could go no farther; yet ſo as the 
might move to go a ut, but might not approad 
nearer. Bacon's New Atalarii. 
4> Here and there ; ev way; circn. 
Up roſe the gentle virgin from her place, 
And looked all 65 e, if the might _ 
| Fairy Queen, b. i. cant. ii. flanz. 3; 
A wolf that. was paſt labour, in his old ag., 
borrows a habit, and ſo about he goes, beggitg 
charity from door to.doog, hos oyogdar iſe of 
- pilgrim. 1 hren 
5. With 0 before a verb; as, about to f 
upon the point, within à ſmall diſtance of. 
-  , Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
| Suipend the fight, and ſilence all our guns: ; 
Beauty and youth, akewt to finds 
Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. - Wella 
6. Round; the longeſt wa in ſition t9 
the ſhort ſtrai 2 . * 
Sold hath theſe natures; greatnefs of wee 
cloſeneſs of paints z. fixation ; lantheſs, or ſei 
* neſs; immunity from ruft; colour, or tincturt a 
7 yellow: Therefore the ſure way {though mal 
_ about): to make gold, i is to know the” cauſes of us 
: 2 ann rehekr ſed. 
| ee Natural Hiſt Wb 
w Spies of the Volſcians 
| Held a noe chang hk I was forced to abel 
Ihree or ſour miles ; ellæ had I, Sir, 
Fat an n brought my report. 
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ABR 
about ; to bring to the point or 


5 : as, hey has brought about his 


* e dn, will be brought about, by break- 
bees bead, I very much queſtion. Spectator. 
- '*, come about ; to come to ſome certain 
| "tate or point. It has commonly the idea 
' of revolution, or gyration. . 
Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that ſhe 
hare 3 ſon. : 1 Sam. i. 20. 
One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about : 
Well pleas'd, they went to reſt; and, if the gale 
Till morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to ſail. 


Dryd. Fables. 
. about ; to prepare to do it. 

9 EE aaa ative vou the rw ? and yet none 
„ eee Why go 

me ry 


ye about to kill 
Fobn, vii. 19. 
In common language they ſay, to come 

" about a man, to circumvent him. 
Some. of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive 
"their original, from the French d bout; venir 
& bout d'une choſe; wenir d bout de quel- 


wn. NEO | 

1 for Archbiſhop ; which ſee. 
ABRACADA BRA, Ab-ri-ki-di'-bra. A ſu- 
perſtitious charm againſt agues. 
To ABRA'DE, ib-rY-de. v. a. [abrado, Lat.] 

To rub off; P -- — away from the other 
95 s ; to waſte egrees. 

y chis means * may be a continued ſupply, 

of what is ſucceſſtvely abraded from them by de- 
ceurſion of waters. | Hale. 
BS A'zx4aHam's Bain, ib"-rim's bi'm. The 
, 
= ABR 4'SION, Ab-rä-zhüön. u. /. [Sec ABRADE.] 
W 1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. 


z natural mucus, which covers the mem- 
branes, particularly thoſe of the ſtomach 
and guts, by corroſive or ſharp medicines 


or humours. _ Luincy. 
off by the attrition of 


3. The matter, worn 
adv. [See BxEaAST.] Side 


* , bodies. 

Aas“ As r, A- brèſt'. 

g Spores; that the breaſts 
ſame line. 2 2 


by 12 in ſuch 
ma Ar againſt 
OY My couſin Suffolk, 


My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heav'n: 
Tarry, ſweet ſoul, for mine; then fly abreaff. 
| Sbalgſp. Henry V. 
For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt. | | 
1 * Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
I de riders rode abreaſt ; and one his ſhield, 

_ His lance of cornel wood another, held. 


A'szxicor, X-pro-kdt. See APRICOT. 
Te ABN DOE, 4-bridje. v. a. [abreger, Fr. 


2 Lat.] | 

1. Lo make ſhorter in words, keeping ſtill the 

amt Seder, ; 85 e 
Bo e ſayings, being declared by Jaſon of 

| Cyrene in five books, we will eflay to 2. in 

| one volume. | 2 Macc. ii. 23. 


2. To contract, to diminiſh, to 
The determination of the will 
is following the direction of that 

that has a power to act or not to act, according as 
mch ination directs, is free. Such deter- 
munation abridycs not that power, wherein liberty 


cut ſhort. 
„ upon enquiry, 


3. To deptiveof ; to cut off from. In which 
ſenſe it is followed by the particle rom, or 
of preceding [the thin} taken away. 
* len ve mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Vor. I. No. I. N 


| 


. Un medicine.] The wearing away of the 


Dryden Fables. | 


| 


guide; and he, 


+ Locke. |' 


ABR 


Nor do | now make moan, to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. 88. 
8 

They were formerly, by the common law, diſ- 

charged from pontage and murage; but this pri- 

vilege has been abridged them ſince, by ſeveral 

ſtatutes. Ayliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 

ABr1'DGED or, 4-brid”-j&d &'. part. De- 
prived of, debarred from, cut ſhort. 

ABz1'Dc ER, 4-brid'-jar. n. J. 


| 1. He, that abridges; a ſhortener. 


2. A writer of compendiums or abridgments. 

ABR1'DGMENT, a-brid'je-meEnt. 2. / [abrege- 
ment, French. ] 

1. The epitome of a larger work, contracted 
into a {mall compaſs ; a compend ; a ſum- 


m » 
| Surcly this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one word, is the 
abridgment of all volumes of ſcripture. 
Hooker, b. ii. § 5. 
499 is certainly the firſt- born of folly, the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
ment and ſum- total of all abſurdities. 
| South's Sermons. 
2. A diminution in general, 
All trying, by a love of littleneſs, a 
To make abri , and to draw to leſs, 
Even that ing, which at firſt we were. 


Donne. 

3. Contraction; 1 | 
The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the con- 
ſtraint it puts _ us, no body (I think) accounts 
an abridyment of liberty; or at leaſt an abridgment 
of liberty, to be complained of. Locke. 
4. Reſtraint, from any thing pleaſing ; con- 

traction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man's abri in his exter- 
nal accommodations, which makes him miſerable; 


— 


his ſin and his folly which brought him under 
that abridgment. South. 
ABRO'ACH, 4-br6'tſh. adv. [See To BROACH.] 
1. In a poſture, to run out, or yield the liquor 
contained; properly ſpoken of veſſels. 
The jarrs of gen'rous wine 
He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar d. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
The Templer ſpruce, while ev'ry ſpout's abroach, 
Stays till tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. 
| Stoift's Miſcel. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe ; in a ſtate, to be dif- 
fuſed or —— in a ons of ſuch begin- 
ning, as promiſes a rels. . 
That 5 that . monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count*nance of the king, 
Alack! what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 


In ſhadow of ſuch greatneſs ? yo 
Shake Henry IV. p. ii. 


ABRO'AD, 4-bri'd. adv. [compounded of a 
and broad, See BROA D.] 
I. Without confinement ; widely; at large. 
| Intermit no watch, 
Againſt a wakeful ſoe; while I abr, 
Throꝰ all the coaſts of dark deſtruction, ſeek - 
' Deliverance.  Afilton's Paradiſe Left, b. ii. I. 463. 
Again, the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, 
And flies the hated neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
2. Out of the houſe. | 
Welcome, Sir! 
This cells my court; here have I few attendan 
And ſubjects none abroad. Shak:ſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Lady —— walked a whole hour abroad, without 


* 
” 


I dying after it. + Pope's Letters. 
- |} 3- In another country. A ROME: Ne 
They thought it better, to be ſomewhat hardly 


yoked at home; than for ever 


* 


* 


| dited. 


Hooker, Pref. 


2 Merchant of Fenice. ö 


but, when his conſcience ſhall tell him, that it was 


| 


1 


A B R 


Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall 
have the misfortune of that young traveller; who 
loſt his own language abroad, and brought home 
no other inſtead of it. Sir J. Denham. 

What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? 

Dryd. Span. Friar. 

He, who ſojourns in a foreign — reſers 
what he ſees and hears abroad, to the ſtate of 
things at home. Atterb. Serm. 

4. In all directions, this way and that; with 
wide expanſion, þ 
Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad. 
Dryd. Virg. Zn. vi. 
5. Without, not within. 8 

Bodies politic, being ſubject (as much as natu- 
ral) to diſſolution, by divers means; there are un- 
doubtedly more ſtates overthrown, through diſ- 
eaſes bred within themſelves, than through vio- 
lence from abroad. Hooker, Dedication. 


To A'BROGATE, ab'-ro-gite. v. a. [abrogo, 
Lat.] To take away from a law its force; 
to repeal ; to annul. | | 

Laws have been made, upon ſpecial occaſions ; 

which occaſions ceaſing, laws of that kind do a4- 

rogate themſelves. Hooker, b. iv. 5 14. 

. The negative precepts of men may ceaſe, by 

many inſtruments; by contrary cuſtoms, by pub- 

lic diſreliſh, by long omiſſion: but the negative 

precepts of God never can ceaſe, but when they 
are expreſsly abrogated by the ſame authority. 

Taylor's Rule of living boly. 

ABROGA'TION, Ab-r6-ga-ſhan. u. , (abroga- 

tio, Lat.] The act of abrogating ; the re- 

peal of a law. 

The commiſſioners from the confederate Na- 
man catholics demanded the abrogation and repcul 
of all thoſe laws, which were in force againſt the 

exerciſe of the Roman religion. Clarendon, b. viii. 


. 

To ABRO'OK, A-br&k. v. a. [from To brood, 
with a ſuperabundant, a word not in uſe.] 
To brook, to bear, to endure. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mind abrook 

The abject people, gazing on thy face 

With envious looks, ſtill laughing at thy ſhame. 


4 Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. p. ii. 
ABRU PT. #b-rup't. adj. [abruptus, Lat.” 
broken off.] 
1. Broken, craggy. 

Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes 
From the rude mountain and the moſſy wiid, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thom/. Winter. 

2. Divided, without any thing intervening. 
+ Or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy iſle. 


» 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft, J. ii. I. 40g. 
3. Sudden, without the cuſtomary or proper 
preparatives. ME 

, My lady craves 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
A. * Shakeſpeare. 
The abrupt and unkind. breaking of the two 
firſt parliaments was wholly imputed, to the duke 
of Buckingham. | Clarendon 
Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſæy, 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye: N 
Then firſt he recogniz d th ethereal gueſt. 
Pepe Odyſſ. b. i. 
4. Unconnected. | OY f 


The abrupt fiile, which hach many | 
and doth not ſeem to end but fall. | | 


ABRU'PTED, ib-rhp't4d; 


adi. [abruptug, Lat. 


a word little in_uſe.]. Rrakew off ſuddenly. 


toully abrupted, but gradvualiy 15 
Erroxrs, b. vi. 10. 


= 


4 : 


ceſſations. Brown's PV ulger 
C AR riox, 


* * 


- 


are not precipi- | 
to ther 


* 


Ber Jenſin'a Diſcovery. . Eh 


7 


RP: 4 ", 
ABS- 


2 rox, Wröp--hän: 1. ſ. [ 
Lat.] Breaking off, violent and ſu 

ion. 
; fe, which are incloſed in ſtone, ankle. or 
ſuch other ſolid matter; being difficultly ſeparable 
from it, becauſe of its adhefion to all ſides of them; 


to, 


have commonly ſome of that matter ſtill adhering N 
to them, or at leaſt marks of its adruption from i 


them, on all their ſides. Hloodro. Nat, Hiſt. p. 4. 

ABRUPTLY, ib-rap't-ly. adv. [See AßRUr r.] 
Haſtily, without the due forms of prepara- 
tion. 

The ſweetneſs of virtue $s. diſpoſition, jealous 
even over itſelf, ſuffered, her not, to enter abrup/ly 
into queſtions of Mufidorus,, . Sidney, b. ii. 

Now miſſing from their joy, ſo 1 found, 
80 lately found, and ſo abruptly gone 


2 ain. 6. 11. 


< That they (both ofthem) punctually obſerved the 


time, thus agreed upon; and that, whatever com- 
pany or buſineſs they were engaged in, they left it 
abruptly as ſoon as the clock warned them to retire. 


Addiſon Spectutor, No 241. 


Arsv'rrxurss, Ab-röp't-néſs. 

abrupt. 

1. An abrupt manner, haſte, ſuddenneſs, un- 
timely vehemence. 

2. The ſtate of an abrupt or broken thing; 
roughneſs, craggineſs ; as of a fragment 
violently disjoined, 

The cryſtallized bodies, found in the perpendi- 
cular intervals, have always their root, as the jew- 
ellers call it; which is only the abruptneſs at the 
end of the body, whereby it adhered to the ſtone 
or ſides of the intervals: which abruptngſi is cauſed, 
by its being broke-off from the ſaid ſtone. 

Woodwo. Nat. Hiſt. p. 4. 

A'nsSCEs9, ib'-s6fs. n. , [abſceſſus, Lat.] A 
morbid tavity in the body; a tumour, filled 
with matter; a term of chirurgery. 

If the patient is not relieved, nor dies, in eight 
days; the inflammation ends in a ſuppuration and 
an abſceſs. in the langs, and ſometimes in ſome 
other part of the body. Arbuth. of Dict. 


n. . [from 


Lindanus conjectured, it might be ſome hidden 


abſceſs in the meſentery; which, breaking ſome few 

days after, was diſcovered to be an apoſtem of the 

, meſentery. . Harvey on Conſumptions. 

To ABSC1'ND, Ab- sind. v. a, To cut off, 
either in a-natural or figurative ſenſe. 


AN8SCTSSA, ib-sls'-84. [Lat.] Part of the 


diameter af a conic ſection, intercepted be- 


tween the vertex and a femi-ordinate. 
9 sstox, Ab-sis“-ſhün. u. /. [ab/cifio, Lat.] 
. act of cutting off. 
abricius ab Aquapendente renders the abſciffien 
of ther difficult enough, and not without danger. 
Wifſeman's Surgery. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off. 
By ceſfation of oracles, with Montacutius, we 
may underſtand this iuterciſion, not  abſciſfion or 
Canſummate deſolation. 


To ABSCG 
Lat.] To hid > one's ſelf; to retire from 
the public view: generally ufed of perſons 
in debt, or criminals eluding the law. 


The marmotte or mus alpinus, which ab/zond: all | 


winter, lives on its own fat: in autumn, when 
it ſhuts itſelf up in its hole, it is very fat; but in 
the {prong ine, when it comes forth again, very 
lean. Ray on the Creation. 

Au$sCO'NDER, Ab- ſkön'-dür. #: . Ifrom ab- 
. ſeond.] The perſon, that abſconds. * 


> A'BSENCE, àb,senſe. nf, [See ABSENT.) - 


1. The ſtate of 5 * Went, pale to pre- 
| ſence. 
You have indag party to defend yourſelf, 

dark convene ah all's in danger. 


_ Shaksſpeare's. bend. N 


| 


ol 


> Brown's Hulgar Errours, ö. vi. c. 12. 7 
„ Ab-Mônd. V. u. [abſcondo,” | 


ü 
7 


: 


* 


4 


ABS 


His friends beheld, and, pity'd him in van. 


For, what advice can caſe. a lover's pain 


Os 


Alfence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might ſave the fortune, if not cure che. mind. 
Dryd. Fab. 


Vou have given no diſſertation, upon the abſence 
of lovers; nor laid down any methods, how they 
ſhould ſupport themſelves under thoſe ſeparations. 

Addiſon, Spectator, No 241. 
3. Want of appearance, in the legal ſenſe. 

Alfence is of a fourfold kind or ns The 
firſt is a neceſſary 4 A as in bani ns; 
this is entirely nece A ſecond, neceſſary and 
voluntary; as, upon a account of the common- 


wealth, or in the ſervice of the church. The 


third kind the civilians call a probable aue; as, 
that of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. And the 
fourth, an abſence entirely voluntary; as, on the 
account of trade, merchandiſe, and the like. Some | 
add a fifth kind of abſence, which is committed cum 
dolo & culpa, by a man's non- appearance on a cita- 
tion; as, in a contumacious erſon, who, in hatred | 
to his contumacy, is (by the law) in ſome reſpes, 
reputed as a perſon preſent. 
Ali s Parergon Juris Cananici. 
3. 
prefent object. 


I continued my walk, — on the little 


alſcnces and diſtractions of mankin | 
Addiſon, — No 57. 
4. It is uſed with the particle from. 
His abſence from his mother oft he'll mourn; 
And, with vis cyes, look wiſhes to return. 


Dryd; Fur. Fat. ii. 
A'BSENT, ab'-8Ent. adj. [ab/ens, Lat.] 
1. Not preſent : uſed with the particle from. 
In ſpring the fields, in autumn halls 1 wy 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady 
But Delia always: abſent from her ſight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight. 
Pope's Paſl. 
Where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him, but conſtrained things, 


= 


Whoſe hearts are abſent too, Shateſp. Macheth, | 
Whether they were abſent or preſent, they were | 


vexed alike, Wijd. xi. 11. 


2. Abſent in mind, inattentive ; regardleſs of | 


the preſent object. 


I diſtinguiſh a man that is abſent, becauſe he | 
thinks of ſomething elſe; from him that is abſent, | 


becauſe he thinks of nothing. 
Addiſon, Sheftater, Ne 77. 
To Anse'NT; Ab-sënt'“. v. 2. To , 
to forbear to come into preſence. | 
H thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a While; | 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. . Shakeſprare's Hamlet. 
Go!—for thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more. 
Milton a Paratiſe Left, b. ix. J. 372, 
Tho' Tam forc'd thus to abſent myſelf, 
From all I love; I hall contrive ſome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. 
| "© Southern's Spartan Dame. 
— The Arengo is ſtill called together in caſes of 
importance; and i, ' after due ſummons, any 
member ant. himſelf, he is to be fined to =] 
value of about a penny Engliſh. | 
Addiſon's Remarks on nah. 


— 


Alsz NTA“ NEOUS, Ab'-g@n-tY-nybs. adj. Re- 


lating to abſence ; abſent. Did. 


ABSENTEE, Ab-8En-t&'. u. /. He, that is ab- 


ſent from his ſtation, or employment, or 


country. A word uſed commonly with re- 


2 to Iriſhmen, living out of their coun- 


en was the firſt ſtatute made againſt ab/entees; 


_ commanding all ſuch, as had land in Ireland, to. 
Ns] 5 
YJobn Davies en Irddand. | 


Inattention, heedleſſneſs, neglect of the | 


' He is an abſolute maſter. 


— — 


ABS. 

An of eſtates in Ireland are owned hy 
ebſentees; and fuch, as draw over the profits Faiſed 
out of Ireland, refundlng nothing. 

Child" s Diſcourſe on Trag, 
FU” 'XTHIATED, Ab-eln *<thiy3-tEd, part. [from 
abfinthium, Lat. wormwood.] Imbittered, 

| impregnated with wormwood. Dic 
To ABs1 sr, Ab-slſt.. v. n. Lato, Lat.) Tg 

. Rand off, to leave off. Dig. 
To ABSO 'LVE, ab-z0lv', v. a. laßhſolvo, L at. 
Is T0 clear, to acquit of a crime, in a judicial 

_ — 
great goodneſs, out of holy pity, 
Ae d him E an Axe. 
Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſolve the ſtars. TIA, 
As he hopes, and gives ont, by the influence & 
his wealth to be here abſelved;, in condemning 
tis man, you have an opportunity of belying th. 
general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit loſt hy 

9 judgments. | Swift” s Mi galant 

2. To ſet free from an engagement or pro- 


N Compelł ad by threats to take that blood y oath, 
| And the act ill, I am abfolv'd by both. 
 Waller's Maid": Tragag. 
This command, which muſt neceſſarily com. 
prehend the perſons of our natural fathers, muſt 
mean a duty we owe them, diſtin from our obe- 
dience to the magiſtrate, and from which the 
moſt abſolute power of princes cannot ah/a/ve us. 
Lock, 
3. To pronounce fn remitted, in the eccle- 
kaſtical. fenſe. 
ut all is calm, in this eternal ſleep : 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep; 
N loſes ev ry fear; 
For ot man, a en our frailties here. 
Fo Eloiſa to Abell 
4. To finiſh, to eomplete. This uſe is not 


What cauſe 

- Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reſt 

Through all eternity, ſo late to build 

In chaos; and the-work begun, how fbon - 

Abfole'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. vii. J. 94, 

It that, which is ſo. ſuppoſed infinitely diſtan 

from what is now current, is diſtant from us by 

a finite interval, and not infinitely; then that ons 

circulation, which preceded it, muſt neceſſarily be 

like ours; and conſequently ahfaived in the ſpace d 

twenty-four hours. Hale Origin of Mankind, 
A'BSOLUTE, 4b'-86-liite. adj. [ab/olutus, Lat. 
1. Complete; applied, as well to perſons, 25 

to things. 
Becauſe*the things, that proceed from him, arc 
ect, without any manner of defect or maim; 
it cannot be, but that the, words of his mouth are 
abſolute, and lack nothing which they ſhould have, 
5 of that thing whereunto the) 


What is his 
f — Great and incre 


f 


=" 


by land ?— — 
ln 


| Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. Unconditional; as an abſolute promiſe. 
Although. it runs in forms ab/olute,. yet it is it- 
deed conditional ; as depending upon the qualif- 
cation of the perſon, to whom 1t is pronounced. 


3. Not relative; 26, abſolute ſpace. 

I ſee ſtill the diſtinctions of ſovereign and in- 
ferior, of abſolute and relative worſhip, will beat 
any man out in the worſhip of any creature wit 
reſpect to God; as well at leaſt, as it doth in the 

, worſhip of images. 
f : Stilling fl Def. of Di 16. on Rom. Idol. | 
| An abſolute mode is that, which belongs to its 
ſubject, without reſpect to any other beings what- 
ſoever; but a relative mode is derived from the 
— * one e being has to others. 
. Watts's Leg 


_— 


Hooker, b. ii. $ b. 
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South's Sermon. 
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ABS 
+ Ia this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative caſe 
. in > Sug © ; 
:nited ; as, abſolute power. 
4- + Sv nr e holds of none : 
' 1 cannot in e baſe ſubjeRion live ; 
ſuffer you to take, tho' I would give. 
| gn _ . Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
” Poſitive ; certain; without any heſitation. 
* In this ſenſe it rarely occurs. | 
| Long is it, ſince I ſaw him: 
but time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favour, 
Which then he wore, the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burk of ing, were as his: I'm ab/slute, 
' "Twas very Cloten. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. 
A'BSOLUTELY, 4b'-80-ldte-ly. adv, [from ab- 


utes 
— ts, without reſtriction. 
All the contradictions, which grow in thoſe 
minds, that neither ab/o/utely climb the rock of 
virtue, nor freely ſink into the ſea of —_ g 
1 3 8 idney. 
What merit they can build, upon having joined 
with a. prateſtant army, under a king they ac- 
"knowledge, to defend their own Hhiberties and pro- 
perties; is, to me, abſolutely inconceivable ; and, 
I believe, will equally be fo for ever. 
5 ig Swift's Preſb. Plea. 
3. Without relation; in a ſtate unconnected. 
Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 
abſolately approve, either willingneſs to live, or for- 
wardneſs to die. a Hooker, b. v. 


Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes of zeal; 

the greateſt good, or the greateſt evil; either ab- 

folutely ſo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; it 
is therefore good, to be zcaloufly affected for the 
done againſt the other.  » Sprat's Sermons. 

No ſenſible quality (as light, and colour, and 

beat, and found) can be fubliſtent in the bodies 
themſelves ah/olitely conſidered, without a relation 
. to our eyes and cars and other organs of ſenſe. 
Theſe qualities are only the effects of our ſenſa- 

tion; which ariſe from the different motions, upon 
our nerves, from objects without, according to 
their various modifications and poſitions, 
: n Bentley's Sermons. 
3. Without limits or dependence. | 
I The prince long time had courted fortune's love; 
But, once poſſeſs d, did abſolutely reign : 
Thus, with their Amazons, the heroes trove ; 
And conquer d firſt thoſe beauties they would gain. 
i | Dryden Annus Mirabilis. 
4. Without condition. 


either to be held or denied, either to be done or 
avoidec. | Hooker's Preface. 
3. Peremptorily, poſitively. | 
Being as I am, why didſt not thou 
Command me abſolutely not to go, 
Going into ſuch danger, as thou ſaĩdſt? 
OE | Parad. Loft, b. ix. 
A'BSOLUTENESS, àb“-sd-läte-nëſs. . /. from 
abhſolute.] a | 
1. Completeneſs. "PENS TAN <p 
2. Freedom from dependence, or limits. 
The abſolutexeſe and-Hlimitednefs of his commiſ- 
ion was generally much ſpoken of. 
+. 5, a 5 Clarendon, 5. viii. 
Ibhbere is nothing, that can raiſe a man to that 
Zenerous eb/olutene/ſs of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly; but that, 
Which gives him that happineſs within himſelf, ſor 
Which men depend upon others. N Serm. 
> Deſpotiſm,. 
He kept a ſtrait hand on his nobility; and choſe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, which 


Were more obſequious to him, but had leſs intereſt | 


in the people: which made for his abſoluteneſs, but 
ä not for his fafety. Fs, Bacon's Henry VII. 

3 They dreſs up powor, with all the ſplendor and 
Aion aſolateneſe can add to it. Lace 


WRT , * 
* 
i 


And of that nature (for the moſt part) are | 
things, ab/elutely unto all men's ſalvation neceſſary, | 


ABS, 


Lat. ]. 
1. Acquittal. | 
 Adſolution, in the civil law, imports a full ac- 
quittal of a perſon by ſome final ſentence of law ; 
alſo, a temporary diſcharge of his farther atten- 
dance upon a meſne proceſs, through a failure or 
defect in pleading: as it does likewite in the canon 
law; where and among divines it likewiſe ſigni- 
fies a relaxation of him from the obligation of 
ſome ſentence, pronounced either in a court of law, 
or elſe in foro penitentiali. Thus there is, in this 
kind. of law, one kind of ab/olution, termed judi- 
cial; and another, ſtyled a declaratory or extra- 
judicial ab/alution. 
, Ayliffe's Parergon-Furis Canonici. 
2. The remiſſion of fins, or penance, declared 
by ecclefiaſtical authority. | 
The ahſolution pronounced by a prieſt, whether 
papiſt or proteſtant, is not a certain infallible 
ground to give the perſon, ſo abſolved, confidence 


towards God. South's Sermons. 
A'BSOLUTORY, 2b/-$01-li-tar'-p. adj. [ab/olu- 
torius, Lat.] That, which abſolves. 


nounced in favour of the perſons, upon the ac- 
count of nearneſs of blood; yet, if adultery ſhall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again pro- 
ceeded againſt as an adulterer. Aylife's Parergon. 
A'BSONANT, Ab'-86-nant. adj. [See AB$0ON- 
ovs.] Contrary to reaſon, wide from the 
purpoſe. | 
A'BSONOUS, 
ill-ſounding.] Abſurd, contrary to reaſon. 
It is not much in uſe; and it may be doubt- 

| B whether it ſhould be followed by to or 

rom. , : | 

To ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, 
that ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of both, 


abſonous to our reaſon. 
' Glanville s Scepſis Scientifica, c. 4. 
To ABSO'RB, ab-84'rb. v. a. [abſorbeo, Lat. 


1. To ſwallow up. | 

ẽ⸗M.oſes imputed the deluge, to the diſruption of 

the abyſs; and St. Peter, to the particular conſti- 

tution of that earth, which made it obnoxious to 

be ab/ſorpt in water. Bur. Theory. 
Some tokens ſhew * 

Of fearleſs friendſhip, and their ſinking mates 

Suſtain; vain love, tho' laudable, ab/orpt 

By a fierce eddy, they together found 

| The vaſt profundity.. 

2. To ſuck up- See ABSORBENT. 
Ihe evils that come of exerciſe are, that it doth 
abſorb and attenuate the moiſture of the body. 

A h Bacon. 
Suppoſing the forementioned conſumption ſhould 
prove ſo durable, as to abſorb and extenuate the 
ſaid ſanguine parts to an extreme degree; it is evi- 
dent, that the fundamental parts muſt neceſſarily 
come into danger. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
While we perſpire, we abſorb the out ward air. 
3 | | Arbuthnot. 
AB$SO'RBENT,ab-84'r-bEnt.n./.[ab/orbens,Lat.] 
A medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or poro- 
| fity of its parts, either eaſes the aſperities 
of pungent humours, or dries away ſuper- 
fluous moiſture in the bod. Quincy. 
There is 2 third claſs of ſubſtances, commonly 
called eþforbents ; as, the various kinds of ſhells, 
coral, chalk, crabs eye, c. which likewiſe raiſe 
an efferyeſcence with acids, and are therefore called 
alkalis ; though not ſo properly, for they are not 
falts. 2 Arbuthnot- on Aliments. 
Asso pr, Ab-sd'rpt. part. [from abſorb.) 
Swallowed up; uſed as well in a figurative 
| ſenſe, of perſons; as in the primitive, of 
” things, AN ; | g y 


| Phillips. 


/ 


| AB$0LV"T10N, ab-86-10'-hfin; 2. J. (ab/olutio, | 


Though an ab/olutory ſentence ſhould be pro- 


Ab'-s6-nis. adj. [abſonus, Lat. | 


is unwarranted by any of our faculties; yea, moſt-| - 


| Preter. abſorbed; part. pret. abſorbed, or 
1 abſorpt.] F By | ; 


ABS 
What can you expect from a man, vdo bas not 
talked theſe five days? who is withdrawing his 
thoughts, as far as he can, from all the preſent 


world, its cuſtoms and its manners, to be fully 
poſſeſſed and abſorpt in the paſt. Pope's Letters. 


ABSORPTION, àAb-säd'rp-ſhün. 2. [from ab- 
ſorb.] The act of ſwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred penmen, 
or the Spirit of God that directed them, to ſhew 
us the cauſes of this diſruption, or of this abſorp- 
tion: this is left to the enquiries of men. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

To ABSTA'IN, Ab-ſtà'n. v. n. [ab/tineo, Lat.] 

To forbear, to deny one's ſelf any gratifi- 
cation; with the particle m. 

If thou judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to abſtain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet ; 
And, with defires, to languiſh without hope. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. x. I. 993. 

To be perpetually longing, and impatiently de- 
ſirous of any thing, ſo that a man cannot a 
from it; is to loſe a man's liberty, and to become a 
ſervant of meat and drink or ſmoke. 

| Taylor's Rule of living boly, - 

Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce ahi 

From the toſs d veſſel on the troubled main. 
Dryd. Virgil. 
ABSTE'MIOUS, àAb-ſtè-myòs. adj. [abferni- 
us, Lat.] Temperate, ſober, abſtinent, 
refraining from . exceſs or pleaſures. It is 
uſed of perſons ; as, an ab/temious hermit : 
and of things; as, an ab/temiaus diet. It 
is ſpoken likewiſe of things, that cauſe tem- 
perance. | | 
The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 
the abtemious. Abſtinence in extremity will prove 
a mortal diſeaſe; but the experiments of it are 
very rare. Arbuthnot on Alinients. 
Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel ; 
Such is the virtue of th' abſemious well: 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood, 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god; 
Or that Melampus (ſo have ſome aftur'd) 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and fimples caſt 
Into the ſober ſpring, where ſtill their virtues laſt. 
| | | Dryd. Fab. 
ABsTE'MIOUSLY, ib-ſtE'-myds-1$. ad v. from 
abſtemious.] 'Temperately, ſoberly, without 
- indulgence. LP vain 4 
ABSTE' MIOUSNBSS, Ab-ſtè-myüs-néſs. 2. . 
[See ABsTEMIOUS.] The quality, of being 
abſtemious. n 
ABSTE'NTION, ab-ſte'n-ſhbn. . / [from ab- 
Ainco, Lat.] The act of holding off, or re- 
ſtraining; reſtraint. | Dic. 
To ABSTE RGE, Ab- ſtér je. v. a. [abſtergo, 
Lat.] To cleanſe by wiping; to wipe. 
ABSTE'RGENT, Ab- ſtér . jent. adj. Cleankng ; 
having a cleanſing quality. 
To ABSTE'RSE, Ab- ſtér ſe. [See ABsTERGE.] 
cleanſe, to purify: a word very little 
in uſe, and leſs analogical than abſterge. 

Nor will we afhrm, that iron receiveth, in the 
ſtomach. of the'oſtrich; no alteration ; but we ſuſ- 
pect this effect, rather from cortoſion than digeſ- 

tion.; not any tendence to chiliſication by the na- 
tural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an acid 
and vitriolous humidity in the ſtomach, which may 
+ abſierſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts thereof.” 
"App Brown's Y ulgor Errours, b. iii. 
ABSTE'RSION, Aab-ſter'-ſhin. 1. /. [abferfio, 
Lat.] The act ofcleanfing. See AuBsTERGE.. 
Abſlerſion is plainly a ſeouring off, or inciſion ef 
the more viſcous humours, and making the hu- 
-- mours more fluid, and cutting between them and 
the part; as is found in n=rous' water," Which 
| - ſcourcth linen cloth ſpeedily from the foulnefs, © -..- 
| 8 | Ban Natural. Hiftory, Ni. 
C 2 292 ABSTE'RSIVE, 


1 


» 


- 


* 


ABS 
An ; tins Ab-ttr'-slv. adj. [from ab- 
Aerge.] That has the quality of abſterging or 
cleanfing. 


It is good, after purging, to ufe xponemes und 
broths; not ſo much opening, as thoſe uſed before 


- purging: but abferfve and mundifying clyſters 


alſo are good to conclude with, to draw away the 

reliques of the humours. Bacon: > aa Hiſtory. 
A tablet ſtood of that abſterſrve 

Where Athiops' ſwarthy bird did builltoneſt. 


Sir Job Denham. 
There, many a flow'r abſfterſrve grew, 


Thy fav'rite flow'ts of yellow hue. Swifts Miſcel. 
 A'BSTINENCE, Ab's- 15-nenſe. n. /. [abftinentia, 


Lat.] 
1, Forbearance of any +2 with the par- 
ticle from. 
Becauſe the a preſent pleaſure, 


that offers itſelf, is a pain; rot oftentimes a very 
great one: it is no wonder that, that operates after 
the ſame manner pain does; and | ens, in our 
thoughts, what is future; and fo forces us, as it 
were, blindfold into its embraces. _ Locke. 
2. Faſting, or forbearance of neceſſary food. 
It is generally diſtinguiſhed from tempe- 
rance, as the greater degree from the leſs : 
ſometimes as fingle performances, from ha- 
bits; as, a day of ene, and a life of 
temperance. 
Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young: 
And adſlinexce ingenders maladies. 
Shateſp. Love's Labour Loft. 


And the faces of them, which have uſed ab- | 


Flinence, ſhail ſhine above the ſtars; whereas our 
faces ſhall be blacker than darkneſs. 
2 Eſaras, vii. 55. 

Religious men, who hither mult be ſent, 

As awful guides of heavenly government ; 
To teach you penance, faſts, and abſtinence, 
To puniſh bodies for the _—_ offence. 
's Indian Emp. 
A'BSTINENCY, Ab- e of n. The ſame 
with ABSTINENCE, 

Were our rewards, for the ahfinencies or riots 
of this preſent life, under the prejudices of ſhort 
or finite; the promiſes and threats of Chriſt would 
loſe much of their virtue and energy. 

* Hammond's Fundam. 
A' BSTINENT, Ab's-ty- nent. adj.” [abſtinens, 
Lat.] That uſes abſtinence; in oppoſition 


to covetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It 
is uſed chiefty of perſons. | 
ABSTO'RTED, Ab's-tart'-6d. adj. [abfortus, 
Lat.] Forced away, wrung another 
by violence. Di8. 


To ABSTRA CT, Abs- tra ct. v. a. [abftrabo, 
t ; 
I. To take one thing from another. 
Could we 2 theſe pernicious eſſects, 
and ſuppoſe this were innocent; it would be too 
light, to be matter of praiſe. Decay of Picty. 
2. To ſeparate by diſtillation. 
_  Having@ 
- elftraRted.the whole ſpirit, there remaineth 1 in the 
retort a ſtyptical ſubſtance. | © Boyle. 


3. To ds ideas, 
who. cannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and 


-ehfrae, would hardly be able to underſtand and 


nabe. uſe· f lan e, vor judge or reaſon to an 

tolerable Wd. : f Fe Lace 
4. To reduce to an epitome. 

H we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes 

we hear, or what we deſign to ſpeak; let us ab- 


freft hem into brief compends, and review them 


Watts's Imp. of the Mind. 

A'BSTRACT, Ab's-träkt. adj. [abfiratus, Lat. 
See the verb To ApsTRACT.] 

1: Separated from ſomething elſe : generally 

uſed, with relation to mental perceptions ; 


: _ _ as Arat mathematics, — terms, in 
n | 


« — 


| 


| 


ephlegmed ſpirit of ſalt, and genb | 


ABS 


| Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſually divided 
into pure and mixed: and, though the pure do 
handle only abſfira quantity in general, as geo- 
metry, arithmetic; yet that, which is mixed, doth 
conſider the quantity of ſome particular determi- 
nate ſubject: ſo aſtronomy handles the quantity 
of heavenly motions; 3 of ſounds; and me- 
chanics, of weights and pow 
Wilkins's he's Mathematical Magict. 
Abſtra8 terms ſignify the mode or quality of a 
being, without any regard to the ſubject in which 
it is; as, whitencſs, roundneſs, length, breadth, 


wiſdom, mortality, life, death. Watts's Logick. 
2. With the particle from. | 
Another fruit from the conſidering things in 


themſelves, abfra# from our opinions and other 
men's notions and diſcourſes on them, will be; 

that each man will purſue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be moſt agreeable to the na- 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him. Locke. 

A'BSTRACT, Ab's-träkt. ./. [from the verb.] 


1. A fmaller 45 containing the virtue 


or power ot a greater. 
You ſhall there find a man, who is the abſtra# 
Of all faults all men follow. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


If you are falſe, theſe epithets are are froall; 
You' re then the things, and abſira& of them all. 
Dryd. Aur. 
2. An epitome, made by taking out the prin- 
cipal parts, 

When Mnemon came to the end of a chapter, 
he recolle&ed the ſentiments he had remarked; 
ſo that he could give a tolerable analyſis and ab- 

', ffra#t of every treatiſe he had read, — = Ap 
had finiſhed it. Watte Imp. of the Mi 
3. The ſtate of being abſtracted, or Auoined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be conſider- 
ed, as it were in ahfract, without the neceſſity of 
ſtates, and circumſtances of time, can take no full 
and proportional pleaſure in the exerciſe of any 
narrow bounty. Wotton. 


ABSTRA'CTED, ab-ſtrik'-tEd. part. adj. (from 


abſtraa.] - 
1. Separated ; disjoined. 
That ſpace, the evil one ahſiraFed ſtood 
remain'd 


From his own evil; and, for the time, remain 
Stupidly good. Milton, | 
2. Refined, purified. | | ; - 
 "Abſtracted ſpiritual love, they like ** 
Their ſouls exhal'd. 


3. Abſtruſe; difficult. 
4. Abſent of mind, inattentive to preſent 
objects; 3 as, an abſtrafted ſcholar. | 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY, 4b-ftrik'-t6d-1F. adv. With 
abſtraction, fimply, ſeparately from all con- 
tingent circumſtances. - 
Or whether more abſtraedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written book; 
Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſkill'd in 


arts, 
In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 
Warn ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or why 
Should all conſpire, to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unaſk d their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their pricel 


Dryden s Religio Laici. 
ABSTRACTION, ab-ſtrik"-ſhan, n. ſ. [abſtrac- 
' tio, Lat.] 
1. The act of abſtracting. 
The word abflraftion es 2 withdrawing 


ſome part of an idea, pc rey it; by 
which means ſuch abſtracted ideas are formed, as 
neither repreſent any thing corporeal or ſpiritual; 


— * any thang peculiar or proper to mind or 


Waits s Logick. 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. | 
4 Abſence of mind; inattention. 
4. Diſregard of worldly objects. 
* A bei wilhes,to be praiſed for his e 


| 


„ "hole alt needs be gere 


ABS 


AnzsTRA'CTIVE, Ab-ſträk - tlv. adj. [from ag. 
Aradt.] Having the power or quality of 
abſtracting. 

Ass TRA CTT, 4b-ftrik't-ly. ad v. [from az. 
Aracb.] In an abſtract manner, abſolutely, 
without reference to 7 thing elſe. 

Matter, abſtra#ly and abſolutely conſidered, can. 
not have born an infinite duration now paſt and 
expired. Bentley's Scrmin,. 

ABSTRA'CTNESS, Ab-ftrik't-nefs. u. /. [from 
abſftra#.) Subtilty; ſeparation from all 
matter or common notion. 


might render difficult. Locle, 

ABSTRI'CTED, Ab-ſtrik'-t&d. part. adj. 2 
rictus, Lat.] Unbound. 

0 ABSTRI NGE, 6 v. a. To — 

bind. Did. 

To ABSTRU DE, Ib-ftrd/d. v. a. | [abfruds 

Lat.] To thruſt off, or pull away. Did. 


ABsTRU'SE, àbſtrò&'se. adj. Labfiruſus, Lat, 

thruſt out of fight. ] 
i. Hidden, a 

Th' eternal eye, whoſe ſight diſcerns 
Abſiruſeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, 
Rebellion riſing. 

Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. v. I. 511, 

2. Difficult ; remote from conception or ap- 

prehenfion- It is oppoſed to obwious and 


eaſy. 
So ff 


pake our Sire, and by his countenance ſeem'd 
Ent'ring on ftudious thoughts abſtruſe. 
* Paradiſe Loft, b. vii, 
The motions ad fi within the mouth are 
ebſtryſe, and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed, eſpecially 
thoſe of the tongue; which is moved, through the 
help of many muſcles, fo eaſily and habitually 
and variouſly; that we are ſcarce able, to give 3 
judgment of motions and figures thereby framed. 
Holder, 
No man could give a rule of the greateſt beau- 
ties, and the knowledge of them was ſo ab/r:/; 
that there was no manner of ſpeaking, which could 
expreſs them. Dryd. Dufreſny. 
ABST&U'SELY, Ab- ſtröse-Iy. adv. In an ab- 
ſtruſe manner; obſcurely, not plainly, or 
obvioufly, © * 


ABSTRU/SENESS, Ib-ſtrd/se-ndfs. u. V [from 


difficulty, obſcurity. 
It is not oftentimes ſo much, what the ſcripture 


ſays, as what ſome men perſuade others it ſays, 


| that makes it ſeem obſcure; and that, as to ſome 
| other paſlages that are fo indeed (ſince it is the 


2 


of what is taught in them, that makes 
them almoſt inevitably 1b) it is little leſs ſaucy, 
upon ſuch a ſcore to find fault with the ſtyle of 
the ſcripture, than to do ſo with the author for 
making us but men. Boyle on the Scripture. 
Aera SITY, Ab- ſtrö 1 1. /. (from ab- 


firuſe.] 
I. Abſtruſeneſs. 


2. a” which is abſtruſe. A word 1 ſeldom 
E 

Authors are alſo fi icious, nor to be 

ſwallowed; who 3 to write of 55 de- 


liver 2 ſympathies, and the occult al- 


„ * Brown's Fulg. Errour:. 
BSU*ME, ab-sii'me. v. a, [ab/umo, Lat.] 
To bring to an end, by a gradual waſte; to 
eat up. An uncommon word. 
That, which had been burning an infinite time 
con never be bur: no, not ſo much as any part 
' - of it: for, if it had burned part after part, the 
in a n of time. 
Hale Origin of Mankind: 


- Pope's Letters. 


[ 


ABSURD, ib fbr. ad, Lahe, Lat.) 
1. Voreaſooable z 


I have taken ſome pains, to make plain and fa. | MF 
miliar to your thoughts, truths; which, eſtabliſh:; = 
prejudice, or the abſtradneſ7 of the ideas chemſelve, 


abſiruſe.] The quality of being abſtruſe; 


rr nns +, > © 


ABU 
Vareaſonable 3 without judgment, as uſed 


cen wil men may make ſhift to get opi- 
_ If MS ron had better take for buſineſs a man 
8 — abſurd, than over formal. Bacon. 
1 "who cannot write with wit on a proper 
dull and ſtupid; but one, who ſhews it 
per place, 1s as impertinent and abſurd. 
"wp Addiſon, Spectator, No 291. 
Inconſiſtent, contrary to reaſon ; uſed of 


timents or practices. | 
9 Pry thing i 5 appeared deſirable to him; and 
7 accordingly he could not but like and defire it : 
but then, it was after a very irrational abſurd way, 
ad contrary to all the methods and prineiples of 
national agent; which never wills a thing really 
= nd y, but it applies to the means, by which 
It is to be acqui South"s Sermons. 
But grant, that thoſe can conquer, theſe can 


cheat; 
"Tis phraſe abſurd, to call a villain great : 
Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is bat the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
bv /aDITY, Ab-sür-dg- ty. n./. [from abſurd.) 
rue quality of being ab urd; want of judg- 
ment, applied to men; want of propriety, 
applied to things. vl = f 
How clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident, than the 
abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite * 
| ' te. 
That, which is abſurd ; as, his travels were 
Tull of ab/urdities. In which ſenſe it has a 
plural. os 
4 That ſatisſaction we receive from the opinion of 
W ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we ſee the 
ebſurdities of another, or when we reflect on any 
palt abſurdities of our own. > Addiſon. 
BSU'RDLY, ab-sard'-ly. adv. [from abſurd.) 
After an abſurd manner ; improperly ; un- 
© reaſonably. | I 
= But man, we find the only creature; 
== Who, led by folly, combats nature; 
Who, when ſhe loudly cries Forbear, 5 
Wich obſtinacy fixes there; 
And, where his genius leaſt inclines, 


Aman, 
abed, is 
3 in an 


Andy bends his whole deſigns. Swift's Miſcel. | 


We may proceed yet further, with the atheiſt ; 

and convince him, that not only his principle is 

© abſurd, but his conſequences alſo as abſurdly de- 
duced from it. Bentley's Sermons. 


d.] The quality of being abſurd; in- 
= judiciouſneſs ; impropriety. See ABsUR- 
Ws 2ITY 3. which is more frequently uſed. 
2UNDANCE, a-bun'-danſe, x. /. [abondance,] 
= Fr 


Fr.] 

Plenty; a ſenſe, chiefly poetſcal. 
At the whiſper of thy wal, L300 

Crown'd abundance ſpreads my board. Craſba rv. 
The doubled charge, his ſubjeRs' love ſupplies; 

Who, in that bounty, to themſelyes are kind: 

= 50 glad Epyptians ſee their Nilus riſe ; 

os And, in his plenty, their abundance find. 


Great numbers: 

The river Inn is ſhut-u 
covered with woods of FA 
pealants are employed, in hewing down the largeſt 


into ſhape, are tumbled down. Adiiſon on Ttaly. 
« A great quantity. 
Their chief enterprize was the recovery of the 


Holy Land; in which worthy; but extremely dif- 
| RIS * 1 lamentable to remember, what 
. blood hath been ſhed, with very 
full henefit unto the Chriſtian fate. 
. . Sir Walter Raleigh 4 Eſays. 
Exuberance ; more, than enough. | 


WM 


no man chuſe them far employment: | 


W:uvr/DnEss, Ab-sürd“-ndſs. u. . from ab- 


Dryd. Ann. Mir. | 


; 
1 


| 


1 


between mountains, | 


trees. Abundance of 


of theſe trees; that, after they are barked and cut | 


: 


2. . 


J 


ABU 


For well I wot, moſt mighty ſovereign, 
That all this famous antique hiſtory, 

Of ſome, th' abundance of an idle brain, 
Will judged be, and painted f . 

ABUNDANT, 4-bun'-dAnt. adj, [abundans, Lat.] 


Spenſer. 


1. Plentiful. 
Good, the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows ; 
The author not impair'd, but honour'd more. 
Paradiſe Loft, b. v. 
2. Exuberant. | 
If the veſſels are in a ſtate of too great rigidity, 
ſo as not to yield; a ftrong projectile motion occa- 


fions their rupture, and hzmorrhages ; eſpecially } 


in the lungs, where the blood is abundant. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
3. Fully ſtored. It is followed fometimes by 
in, commonly by with. 

The world began but ſome ages, before theſe 
were found out; and was abundant 2vith all things 
at firſt and men not very numerous; and there- 
ſore were not put ſo much to the uſe of their wits, 
to find out ways for living commodioufly. Burnet. 

4. It is applied, generally to things, ſome- 
times to-perſons. ; 

The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
long-ſuffering and abundant in goodneſs and truth. 

| Exod. xxxiv. 6. 
ABu'NDANTLY, 3-bun'-dant-lf. [adv. from 
abundant} 


1. In plenty. 


Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life. Geneſis, i. 20. 
God on thee | 


Abundantly his gifts hath alſo pour'd ; 
Inward and outward both, his image fair. 
Paradiſe Loft, b. viii. 
2. Amply, liberally, more than ſufficiently. 


ABU 


4. To treat with rudeneſs ; to reproachr 
I am no ſtrumpet; but of life as honeſt, 
As you that thus abuſe me,  Shakeſp. Othello. 
But he mocked them, and laughed at them; 
and abiſſed them ſhamefully, and ſpake proudly. 
| I Mac. vii. 34. 
Some praiſe at morning, what they blame at 
Night ; 
But always think the laſt opinion right. 
A muſe by theſe is, like a miſtreſs, us'd; 
This hour ſhe's idoliz'd, the next abu d. 
| Pope's Efſay on Criticiſm. 
| The next criticiſm ſeems to be introduced for 
no other reaſon, but to mention Mr. Bickerſtaf, 
| whom the author every where endeavours to imi- 


tate and abuſe. F Addiſon. 
ABv'sE, 4-bi'se. 1. /. [from the verb abuſe.) 


I. The ill uſe of any thing. | 
The caſting away things profitable for the ſuſte- 
nance of man's life, is an unthankful ab»ſe of the 
fruits of God's geod providence towards mankind. 
Hooker, b. v. $9. 
Little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but-perverts beſt things 
To worſt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe. <> 
Paradiſe Loft, b. iv. 
2. A corrupt practice, bad cuſtom. 
The nature of things is ſuch; that, if ab»/e; be 
not remedied, they will certainly encreaſe. 
| Swift for Advancement of Religio.. 
3. Seducement.. 
Was it not enough for him, to have deceived 
me; and, through the deceit, abuſed me; and, aſter 
| the ai, forſaken me: but, that he muſt now, of 
all the company, and before all the company, la/ 
want of beauty to my charge? Sidney, b. ii. 
4. Unjuſt cenſure, rude reproach, contumely. 


Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly purified. 
| Sprat. 
Heroic poetry has ever been eſteemed the great- 
eſt work of human nature. In that rank has Ariſ- 
totle placed it ; and Longinus is ſo full of the like 
© expreſſions, that he abundantly confirms the other's 
teſtimony. ' Dryden's State of Innocence, Pref. 


thority, is abundantly ſupplied in the imaginations 
of friendſhip, and the repeated influences of a 
conſtant converſation.  Rogers's Serm. 
To ABU'SE, i-bil'ze.. v. a. [abutor, abuſus, Lat.] 


In abuſe the verb, / has the ſound of z; | J 
7 ' OW 5 
Till wrangling ſcience taught it nviſe and ſhow, 


in the noun, the common found. 
. To make an ill uſe of. 


They, that uſe this world, as not abuſing it; for the | 


faſhion of this world paſſeth away. I. Cor. vii. 31. 
He has fixed and determined the time for our 
repentence, beyond which he will no longer await 
the perverſeneſs of men, no longer ſuffer his com- 
paſſion to be abuſed. EKeagers' Sermons. 
To vigslate; to defile. | 
Arachne figured, how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the ſea did bear. 
3. To deceive ; to impoſe ow-- 
| He perhaps, 
Out of my weakneſs and my melancholy, | 
As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits, | 
Abuſes me to damm me. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet, 
The world hath been much a, by the opinion 
of making gold: the work itſelf, I judge to be poſ- 
fible ; but the means, hitherto propounded, are (in 
the practice) full of error. 2 


Spenfer. 


— 


m— 


; 
What the example of our equals wants of au- | 


I dark in light, expos'd 
- , To daily fraud, contempt, abuſe, and wrong. 
| 5 x Samſon Agoniſtes. 
ABv'sER, 4-biY-ztr. u. , from the verb ab.] 
1. He, that makes an ill uſe. 
2. He, that deceives. 
Next tho, the abuſer of thy prince's ear. 
| Denham®*s Sopby. 
3. He, that reproaches with rudeneſs, 
4. A raviſher, a violater. 
ABvu's1ve, a-bi/-8lv. adj. [from abuſe ] 
1. Practiſing abuſe, | 
The tongue mov'd gently firſt, and ſpeech was 


And wicked wit aroſe, thy moſt abi, e foe. 55 
Pope's Miſcellanies. 
Dame Nature, as the learned ſnew, 

Provides each animal its foe: 0 * + 
Hounds hunt the hare; the wily fox 
Devours your geeſe; the wolf your flocks: - 
Thus envy pleads a natural claim, 

To perſecute the muſe's fame; 
On poets, in all times, abiſive; 
From Homer, down to Pope, incluſive: 

| | * Swiſt's MIRAI. 
2. Containing abuſe ; as, an alyfvelampoon. 

Next, Comedy appear'd with great applauſe, 
Till her licentious and abufrove tongue | 
Waken'd the magiſtrates coercive power. Roſcorr. 
3. Deceitfal ; a ſenſe little uſed, yet not im- 
proper. £2.” 5 
is verifled, by a number of examples; that 


N 


Bacon : Natural Hiftory, No 126. 
It imports the miſrepreſentation of the qualities 
of things and actions, to the common apprehen- 
ſions of men, abuſing their minds with falſe no- 
tions; and fo, by this artifice, making evil paſs 
for good, and good for evil, in all the great con- 
cerns of life. _ South's Sermons. 
Nor be with all theſe tempting words abus d; 
Theſc tempting words were all to Sappho us'd. 


— 


It is 

wWbatſoever is gained by an abuſive treaty, ought 
to be n | 19 80 ah WY  - 

Bacon: Conſiderations on War with Spain. 
ABvu'$SIVELY, 4-bl'-glv-IF. adv. [from abuſe? 
1. e by a wrong uſe. 1 
The oll (ab ſtvely called ſpirit): of roſes ſwims at 
the top of the water, in the form of a white but- 
ter; which I remember not to have obſerved, in 


' 
[ 


| | Boyle 's LA Chymiſt, 
Pope. | 2. Reproachfully. WWW 
5 I 1 ABU'S1VESESS, 


; \ % 
* q 
4 = 


a NC 
Anv/erventess; 1-bi-div-nifs.” 1. f. [from 
abuſe. | The quality of being abuſive; foul- 
. nels of language. | 


Profaneneſs, filthinefs, abe. 
"Theſe are the ſcum, with which coarſe wi 
The fine may ſpare theſe well, yet . 
| Herbert. 


To ABUT, 4-bat'. v. . obſolete. [aboutir, to 
touch at the end, Fr.] To end at, to 
border upon; to meet, or approach to, | 
with the particle por. n 
Two mighty monarchies, 
Whoſe high upreared and abutting fronts 
The narrow perilous ocean parts aſunder. 
. _ Shafeſpeare's Henry V. 
The Looes are two ſeveral corporations, diſtin- 


ts abound ; 


guiſhed by the addition of eaſt and weſt, abu!tivg | 


upon a navigable creek, and joined by a fair bridge 
of many arches. Carew. 
Azv'TTAL, A-büt“-Al. n.f. [from abut.] The 
© butting or boundaries of any land. A wri-. 
ting, declaring on what lands, high ways, or 
other places, it does abut. Dif 


* Anv'tmtnT, A büt'-mént. 2. /. [from abut.) | 


That, which abuts, or borders, upon an- 
other. | 


Avr'sm, i-b&sm. n. / [aby/me, old Fr. now 


written contractedly abime.] A gulf; the 


_ ſame with abyÞ. 


My good ſtars, that were my former. guides, | 
Have empty left their orbs, and ſhet their fires 


Into the al of hell. 


-- Shaheſduare's Anthony and Cleopatra. | 


_ Asr'ss, &blfg. x. . [abyſus, Lat. a%v7®0- 
bottomleſs, Gr.] 
2. A depth without bottom. PAY 
Who ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
The dark, unbottom'd, infinite 


And, through the palpable obſcure, find out 


-_ 


. * 


his uncouth way. | | 


"Milton's Paradiſe Left, b. ii. J. 405. 
Thy throne is darkneſs, in th' aby/ of light; 
A blaze of glory, that forbids the fight. 
O teh me, to believe thee thus conceal'd ; 
And ſearch no farther, than thyſelf reveal d. 


| | Dryden. 
- Jove was not more pleas'd 

Wich infant nature; when his ſpacious hand 
Had rounded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 

To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt 46. 

2. A great depth, a gulf; hyperbolically. 
I be yawning earth diſclos'd th' abyſs of hell. 


8 Dryden Virg. Georg. i. | 
3. In a figurative ſenſe; that, in which any 


hemſelves 1 ing fall | | 
themlcives mult crumbling _ | Still and contemplative in living 
4. Dryden's Juvenal, Sat. x. | 

If, diſcovering how far we have clear and diſ- | 
tinct ideas, e confine our thoughts within the [ 


5 contemplation. of thoſe things, that are within the | 


thing is loſt. 
For ſepulchr 


In time's abyſe, the common grave of all. 


_ reach of our underſtandings; and launch not out 
into that abyſs 
that nothing is beyond our comprehenſion, | 
L | ROS Tale. 
4. The body of waters, ſuppoſed at the cen- 
tte of the earth. "ET: 
Me are here to conſider, what, is generally un- 
derſtood by the great ab, in the common expli- 


either to he the ſea, or ſubterraneous waters, hid in 
tte bowels of the eartn. Bund 

5. In the language of divines, hell. 
From that inſatiable abyſs, .*_ a 
_ Where flames devour, and ferpents hiſs, 
Promote me to thy ſcat.of bliſs.  # 
2 Ac, Ak, or Ake, Ak, Ak, Axle. 
1 Being initials in the names of places, as Acton, 
an oak. 


Addifon, Guard. No 110. 


A darkneſs, out of a preſumption | 


* 


Pick out of mirth, like ſtones out of thy ground, 


| 


: 


| 


: 


N 


p 


* 


YU 


: 
: 


| 


4 


| 


l 


5 Fgvify an oak, from the Saxon ac, m aK. 
! „ 2 1 N * ; 5 Gilfon's Camden. 


' & 
% 


A 


. 


; - 
NH = 5" 5 


the Corinthian chapiter. - 

5 — On either ſide | 

|  Acanthus, and each-od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 

]- Fenc'd up the verdant wall. . | 

8 N : Milt. Parad. Loft, b. iv. J. 696. 
| ACATALECTIC,. a-kat-dEk*tik, 2. J Laue, 
uss, Gr.] A verſe, which has the com- 
pPlete number /of ſyllables, wit hout defect 
|! or ſuperfluity. | | 75 
1 bow jy 1 


1 


cation of the deluge; and tis commonly interpreted, 


1 


Theory, 5 


ACA 


ACA CIA, 3-ki-ſhi; . / [Lat.] 

1. A drug, brought from Egypt; which, being 
ſuppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a tree, is 
imitated by the juice of floes, boiled to the 
ſame confiſtence. : 
| Difionaire de Comm, Savary. Trevoux. * 
2. A tree, commonly ſo called here; though 
different from that, which produces the true 
acacia; and therefore termed ęſcudocacia, 
or Virginian acacta. | Miller. 
ACADE'MIAL, Ak-kä-dè-myäl. adj. [from aca- 
demy.] Relating to an academy, belonging 

to an academy. * R 
ACADEMIAN, IAA min. n. . [from 
academy.) A ſcholar of an academy or uni- 
verſity; a member of an univerſity. Wood, 
in his Athene Oxonienſes, mentions a great 
feaſt made for the academians. ' | 
ACADE'MICK, ak-ka-dem'-mlkt. 2. {. from aca- / 
dew.) A ſtudent of an univerſity. | 
A. young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal, that 
treats of trade, and be laviſh in the praiſe of the 
author; while perſons, ſkilled in thoſe ſubjects, 
hear the tattle with contempt. | 
"FF Watts s Improvement of the Mind. 
ACADE/MICK, ik-ki-d6m'-mik. — 
cus, Lat.] Relating to an univerſity. 


. 
[ 


While through poetic ſcenes the genius roves, | 


Or wanders wild in academic groves. 

CIS Dunciad, 6. iv. J. 481. 
ACADE/MICAL, ak-ki-dem'-my-kAl. adj. [aca- 
demicus, Lat.] Belonging to an univerſity. 

He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of reſolved privateneſs: where, after the aca- 


_ demical life, he had taken ſuch a taſte of the rural; 


as I have heard him ſay, that he could well have 
bent his mind to a retired courſe. Wotton. 


 ACADEMI'CIAN, Aik-ki-d&-miſh/-an. =. ,. [aca- | 


demicien, Fr.] The member of an academy. 
It is generally uſed, in ſpeaking of the pro- 
feſſors in the academies of France. 
Aca'Dbzursr, a-kad'-de&-mift. 2. /,. {from aca- 
demy.] The member of an academy. This 
is not often uſed. | 
It is obſerved, by the Pariſian academiſis; that 


ſome amphibious quadrupeds, particularly the ſea- | 


8 or ſeal, hath his epiglottis extraordinarily 
ge 


CA'DEMY, 1-kid'-d@-my. n. ſ. [anciently, 


Academia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, 
whoſe houſe was turned into a ſchool, from 
whom the Groves of Academe, in Milton.] 


An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting for | 


the promotion of ſome art. 
Our court ſhall be a little acaderny, 
arts. 


— 


The place, where ſciences are taught. 
Amongſt the academics, which were compoſed 
by the rare genius of thoſe great men, theſe four 


are reckoned as the principal; namely, the Athe- 


nian ſchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, and |. 


that of Corinth. 


| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. An univerſity. | | e/noy 


ublic ſchools. 
e name, is modern, 


- to the univerſities or 
thing, and therefore 


name of the herb Bear's-breech; remark- 
able, for being the model of the foliage on 


1 7o/ACCE'DE, Ade. v. n. [acceds, Lat“ 


| 


adj. |academi- | 


”— 


on the Creation. 


and properly, with the accent on the firſt | 
ſyllable, now frequently on the ſecond. | 


Shakeſpeare's Love Er Loft. 


4. A place of education, in contradiftin&tion | 
The | 


ACA NTHDS, 5-kin'-thys. 3. [Lat.] The | 


| 7 4 kindled. 


ACC 


To be added to, to come to; gener, i 
_ uſed in political accounts; as, anc}. 
| 8 has acceted to the treaty ; that M 
has become a party. - A 
To ACCE'LERATE, Ak-861-1E-rite. v. 4. Ut. 
celero, Lat.] a | 
1. To make quick, to haſten, to quick, 
motion; to give a_ continual impulſe ,, 
motion, ſo as perpetually to increaſe, 
Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity 4 
ſtale beer into it; and ſee, whether it will nora. A 
celerate the clarification, by opening the boy ; i 
the beer, whereby the groſſer parts may fall dam 
into lees. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, No .. 
By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, maj), 
gained the accelerating and bettering of fruits, 21 
the emptying of mines, at much more eaſy ra, 
than by the common methods. Glanville, Sat 
If the rays endeavour to recede, from the detia WM 
part of the vibration; they may be alternately a. 
celerated and retarded, by the vibrations overtaking 
them. ö 25 Newton's Otis, 
- * * Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the my. 
tion of the blood, and diſſipate the fluids; fro 
whence leanneſs, pains inhe ſtomach, loathing, 
and fevers. Arbuthnot on Alina, 
Lo! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 
Returning, with accelerated courſe, 
The ruſhing comet to the ſun deſcends. 
Thomf. Sum, J. 160 
2. It is generally applied to matter, and n{4 
chiefly in philoſophical language; but it i 
ſometimes uſed on other occaſions, 
In which council the king himſelf (whoſe cor. 


_—_ "0 
bes * 
62 


Urin 


34 „ 


wy 


* 


tinual vigilancy did ſuck-in ſometimes cauſd e bie 
ſuſpiciorfs, which few elſe knew) inclined to e TT 
accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry VI, tic 
Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent now ru 
then, what may employ the moſt uſeful laboun d i 
his thoughts, and accelerate his diligence in the no but 
momentous enquiries.  --- —__ n 
ACCELERA'TION, Ak-861-I&-rY-ſhan. 2. /. (a Wi * 
Leratio, Lat.] OAPI W 
1. The act of quickening motion, | J 
The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, A ** 
covered firſt by Galileo, is; that the velocities, a. ne 
, quired by falling, being as the time in which che 
body falls; the ſpaces, through which it paſſes, wil Ha 
be as the ſquares of the velocities ; and the velocity 
and time taken together, as in a quadruplicate rats 
of the ſpaces. ae I = 
2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or quick A 
ened in its motion. | S 9 
The degrees of acceleration of motion, the gra + 
tation of the air, the exiſtence or non-exiſtence d Wn poo 
empty ſpaces, either coacervate or interſperſed, ac = 
many the like, have taken-up the thoughts av 1 
times of men in diſputes concerning them. =. 
| ; Hals Origin of Mankind : 1 
3+ The act of haſtening. = 
Conſidering the languor enſuing that action it JF © 
ſome, and the viſible acceleratioa it maketh of 24 ae 
in moſt; we cannot but think, venery much abrity: «1 
eth our days. a Brown to 
' To ACCE/ND, Ax-send'. v. a. [accends, Lai 
To kindle, to ſet on fire; a word vel bs 
4 rarely uſed. EY e At OO 11 
Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended. would (5 ve 
. theirs) burn up innumerähle books of this ſort. 
WEEK, Decay of Pity 


 Accz'x810x, Ak-sZn“-hün. ne fe Laccenſio, Lal. 
The act of kindling, or the ſtate of bein 


A 


. 


. — The fulminating damp will take fire, at a candle 


or other flame; and, upon its accenſion, gives 3 
crack or report, like the diſcharge of a gun; 1 
' makes an exploſian fo forcible, as ſometimes to 
the miners, ſhake the earth, and force bodics 0 
regt weight and bulk) from the bottom of the ft 


| | or nune. 


Woodward's Natural Hal 


n 


—_ 


ff 
1 


* 


5 accent, 


23 
1 
I 


* * 


. 
F * 


In fates unborn, and 


sscch words, as heav'n alone is 


* 
a 2 } 
J 3 
— „ bs 


' 


1abnt..n./; Laccentus, Lat. ] 

e of ſpe ing or pronouncing, 
ard either to force or elegance. 
Sir, 1 am no flatterer: he, that beguiled 
iu accent, Was 2 plain knave; which, for 
Sbaleſpeare i King Lear. 
The found, given to the ſyllable pro- 
. ſomething ſiner, than you c 

ein ſo removed a dwelling. 
| | Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
mar, the marks made upon ſylla- 

/ ulate their pronunciation. 

_—_ =E the Greek names and uſage, ſeems 
to haves ded the tune of the voice; the acute 


, 


— 


z higher, (+ ©: more acute) pitch or tone; and the 


Ve, « 1 
a ie. more vigorous onunciation, Halder. 


Poetically, language or words. 
| How many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be acted o'er, 
accents yet unknown. 
Shakeſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

Winds! on your wingsto heav'n heraccents bear ! 
fit to hear. 
| Dryd. Virg. Paſt. 3. 
A modification'of the voice, expreſſive of 
Mons or ſentiments. 
tender accent of a woman's cry 
Will paſs unheard, will die; 


© when the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, 


Wen fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale 


= Accent, Ak-sént'. v. a. [from accentus, | 
Lat.] formerly elevated at the ſecond ſylla- 
J ble, now at | 

Bs To pronounce, to 
== ticular regard to the grammatical marks 
rules. 


C 


> M6. 0 A AMES Shi 


o ACCE 


Prior. 


e firſt. 7 
ſpeak words with par- 


. 


ſomebody to mark the laſt ſyllable 


© but one, where it is long, in words above two 
& ſyllables; which is enough, to. regulate her pro- 


nunciation, and accenting the words; let her read 


Ws daily in the goſpels, and avoid underſtanding them 

in Latin, if ſhe can. 

n poetry; to pronounce or utter in ge- 
© in | | 


| Locke on Education, 5 177. 


O my unhappy lines! you, that before 
Have ſerv'd my youth, to vent ſome wanton cries; 

And now, congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies! _ 
<P ; ; Wotton. 
To write or note the accents, 
o ACCE'NTUATE, ak-$n'-ti-ate. v. a. [accen- 
tuer, Fr.] To place the proper accents over 
the vowels. WT 


Wccexrua TION, Ak-skn-tü-A“- hun. 1. /. from 


accentuate.) 
The act of placing the 
ciation. | 

Nang the accent in writing. 


accepter, Fr.] 


accent in pronun- 


o take with pleaſure; to receive kindly ; | 


to admit with approbation, It is diſtin 
noting a particular manner of receiving. 
Lhave no pleaſure in you, ſaith the Lord of hoſts, 


neither will L accept an offering at your hand. 
4% Malachi, i. 10. 


—— atcepted with him. Ach, x. 34, 35. 
ou have been iouſly pleaſed, ta accept this 
tender of my duty * % 8 


| Dryden's Dedication to his Fables. 
. Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway ; 
Yet have your humour moſt, when you obey. 


„ 
1 
* 


1 
4 ; a 
— * 


” * 


-Fne the voice in ſome certain fyllables, to | 


lower; and both, having ſome | 


or 


Tc Ak-sëpt'. DV. A. Laccipio, Lat. 


Zuiſned from receive, as ſpecific from general; | 


Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for nought. 


God is no reſpecter of perſons: but, in every 
nation, he, that feareth him, and worketh righte- | 


Pope. 


ACC 


to atcept terms, accept a treaty. 
They flaughter d many of the gentry ; for whom 
no ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe, Sidney. 
_ His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd _ 
To keep it better, than the firſt he made. 
| Dryden's Fables. 


negociators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh, 
dwell upon their zeal and patience in endeavouring 
to work the French up to their demands, but fay 
nothing of the probability, that France would ever 
accept them. | Swift. 
ſons, is to act with perſonal and partial 
"regard, | 
He will ſurely reprove you, if ye do 
cept perſons. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle of. 
1 will appeaſe him with the preſent, that goeth 
before me; and afterward I'will ſee his face: per- 
adventure he will accept of me. Geneſis, XXIII. 20. 


| ſecretly ac- 


| 


The quality of being acceptable. See Ac- 
He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed, 
for the remiſſion of our ſins, and for the obtaining 
| the grace and acceptability of repentance. 

| Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
AccE'PTABLE, ak'-86p-tabl.' adj. [acceptable, 
Fr. from the Latin.} It is pronounced by 
ſome, with the accent on the firft ſyllable, 
as by Milton; by others, with the accent 

on the ſecond, which is more analogical. 
1. That, which is likely to be accepted ; 


ticle to, before the perſon accepting. 

This woman, whom thou mad” tobe my help, 
And gav'ſt me as thy perfect gift, fo good, 
So fit, fo acceptable, ſo divine, 
That from her hand I could expect no ill. 

| Paradiſe Loft, b. ii. 

I do not ſee any other method left, for men of 
that function to take, in order to reform the world, 
than by uſing all honeſt arts, to make themſelves 
acceptable to the laity. Si. 

After he had made a peace ſo acceptable to the 
church, and ſo honourable to himſelf, he died with 
an extraordinary reputation of ſanctity. 


| 


ö 


| | 


AccYeTABLENESS, ak'-s&p-tabl-nefs.. . / 
[from acceptable.) The quality of being ac- 
ceptable.. 1 1 

It will thereby take away the acceptableniſs of 
that conjunction. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, b.ii. f. 2. 


| 


, 


ceptable.] In an acceptable manner; ſo as 
to pleaſe; with the particle ta. For the 
accent, ſee ACCEPTABLE. 

Do not omit thy- prayers, for want of a good 
oratory: for he, that prayeth upon God's account, 
cares not what he ſuffers, ſo he be the friend of 
Chriſt ; nor where nor when he prays, ſo he may 

do it frequently, fervently, and acc:ptably. Taylor. 

If you can teach them, to love and refpe& other 
people; they will, as your age requires it, find ways 
to expreſs it acceptably to e very one. 

Locke on Education, & 145. 


} 


; 
2 


8 Fr.] p 

1. Reception with approbatior.. | 

| By that acceptance of his ſovereignty, they alſo 

accepted of his laws; why-then ſhould any other 

laws now be uſed amongſt them ? | 

| 3 Spenſer s State of Ireland. 
If he tells us his noble deeds, we muſt alſo tell 

him our noble acceptance of them. \- _ 

, | | | Shakeſpeare's Coriolanus. 

Ils I imbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d 
Permiſſive, and acceptance found. 


* Paredife Loft, b. viii. J. 435. 


N 
1 


| 


ö 


2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe; as, 


A 


Thoſe, whohave defended the proceedings of our | 


3. In the language of the Bible, to accept per- | 


ob, XIii. 10. 


ACCEPTABYLITY,  Ak-s6&p-ti-blV-l-th. 2. . 


grateful; pleaſing. It is uſed with the par- 


Addiſon on Italy. 


ACCE'PTABLY, ak'-g8Cp-ta-bly.. adv. (from ac- | 


 ACCE/PTANCE, Ak-s6p/-tinſe. 2. J. Lacceptance, 1 


ACC 


Some men cannot be fools with ſo good eccept- 
ance, as others. | South's Serment. 
2. The meaning of a word, as it is received 
or underſtocd ; acceptation is the word now 
commonly uſed. 

That pleaſure is man's chiefeſt good, becauſe 
indecd it is the perception of good that is properly 
pleaſure, is an aſſertion moſt certainly true; though, 
under the common acceptance of it, not only falſe 
but odious: for, according to this, pleaſure and 
ſenſuality paſs for terms equivalent; and therefore 
he, vhs takes it in this ſenſe, alters the ſubject of 
the diſcourſe. South. 


AccE'PTANCE, ak-s@p'-tanſe. [in law.] The 
receiving of a rent, whereby the giver binds 
himſelf for ever, to allow a former act done 
by another, whether it be in itfelf good or 
not. Coabell. 


% 


— 


þ 
N 


| 


| AcceyTaA'TION, ak-8&p-tiAhfin. n, ,. [from 


accept.] N 

1. Reception, whether good or bad. This 

large ſenſe ſeems now wholly out of uſe. 
Yet, poor foul! knows he no other, but that I 
do ſuſpect, negleR, yea; and deteſt him? For, 
every day, he finds one way or other, to ſet forth. 
himſelf unto me; but all are rewarded with like 
coldneſs of acceptation. Sidney, b. Ul. 

What 1s new, finds better acceptation, than what 
is good or great. | Denham's Sophy. 

2. Good reception, acceptance. * 

Cain, envious of the acceptation of his brother's 
prayer and facrifice, flew him; making himſelf the 
firſt manſlayer, and his brother the firſt martyr. 

| Raleigh's Hiftory of the World, b. i. 
3. The ſtate of being acceptable; regard. 
Some things, although not ſo required of neceſ- 
ſity; that, to leave them undone, excludeth from 
ſalvation ; are, notwithſtanding, of fo great dig- 
nity and acceptation with God, that moſt ample - 
reward in heaven is laid-up for them. Hooker, b. ii. 
They have thoſe enjoyments, only as the conſe- 
quences of the ſtate of eſteem and acceptation they 
are in with their parents and governours. | 
X Locke on Education, S 53 
4. Acceptance in the juridical ſenſe, , This 
ſenfe occurs rarely. 

As, in order to the paſſing away a thing by gift, 
there is required a ſurrender of all right, on his 
part that gives; ſo there is required allo an accep” 
tation on his part, to whom it is given. 

| South's Sermons. 
a word, as it ts commonly 


; 


* 


5. The meaning of 
received. | 
Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a dif- 
courſe upon the ſeveral queſtions, and what a 
ceptation theſe words and expreſſions had. 
| Clarendon, b. viii. 
All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large 
acceptation of the words; that they may comprehend 
even all the middle degrees, between extreme ſix- 
edneſs and coherency; and the moſt rapid inteſtine 
motion of the particles of bodies. - Bentley's Serm. 
Accx'rTER, ak-8&p-thr. n. fc [from accept. ] 
The perſon, that accepts. DT 
ACCEPTILA'TION, ak-8@p'-ti-Ii-ſhiin, 1. f 
[ accepiilatio, Lat.] A. term of the civil law; 
importing the remĩſſion of a debt, by an ac- 
quittance from the creditor ; teſtifying the 
receipt of money, whichhasneverbeen paid. 
Acer! rriox, ak-8&p'-ſhbiin. 1. ſ. [acception, Fr. 
from acceptic, Lat.] The received ſenſe of 
a2 word; the meaning. Not in uſe q 
That this hath been eſteemed the due and pro-- 
per acception of this word, 1 ſhall teſtify by one 
evidence, which gave me the firſt hint of this no- 
tion. | - - Hammond on Fundamental. 
ACCE'SS, ik'-s5fs. 1. ſ. [In ſome of its ſenſes, 
it ſeems derived from acegſus; in others, 
from acce/io, Lat. acces, Fr.) $4648 


1. The way, by which any thing may be ap- 


N 


| 


- 


* 


proached. 
; The 4 


2 


ore deſperate, than their firſt acceſes. Hudibras. 


AcckssaRx, AK -s&s-sdr-ry. adj. [A corrup- 


- out being the chief Lee of a crime, 


that it would ever make him acceſſery to re 


Perhaps this will draw us into a negative acce/- 


ACC 

The arcs; of the town was only by a neck of 
" land.” XN 4 | Bacon. 
"There remained very advantageous occeſſes, for 

_ temptations to enter and invade men; the fortifi- 
cations being very ſlender, little knowledge of im- 


mortality, or any thing beyond this life; and no | 


. aſſurance, repentance. would be admitted for 
in. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
And here th” acceſs a gloonry grove defends ; 


And here th' unnavigable lake extends; 
Ober whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight. 
| £2 Dryden's ZEncid, vi. 
2. The means, or liberty, of approaching 
© Either to things or men. 

When we are wrong'd, and would unfold our 


We are deny'd acceſs unto his perſon, 


Ev'n by thoſe-men, that moſt have done us wrong. 


Shakeſpeare. 
They go, commiſſion'd to require a peace; 
Ard carry preſents, to procure acceſs. | 
: ww 's LEneid, vii. J. 209. 
1 . He grants what they beſought; 
. Inftruced, that to God is no acceſs | 
Without Mediator; whoſe high office now— 
Moſes in figure bears. | 
r _ Miltan's Par. Loft, b. xii. J. 239. 
3. Encreaſe, enlargement, addition. | 
The gold was accumulated, and ſtore treaſures, | 
ſor the moſt part; but the ſilver is ſtill growing. 
_ Beſides, infinite is the acceſs of territory and em- 
ire, by the ſame enterprize. Bacen. 
5 Nor think ſuperfluous their aid: 
I, from the influence of thy looks, receive | 
Acegſ in every virtue; in thy fight 
More wiſe, mors watchful, ſtronger. 
| . Paradiſe Lt, b. ix. 
Although to opinion, there be many gods, 
may ſeem an acceſs in religion, and ſuch as cannot 
at all conſiſt with atheiſm; yet doth it deductively, 
and upon inference, include the ſame: for unity is 
tl. e inſeparable and eſſential attribute of Deity. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 6. i. c. 10. 
: | 'The repatation | 
Of viftuous actions — if not kept- up 
With an acces. and freſh ſupply of new ones, 
Is loſt and ſoon forgotten. Denbam a Sophy 
4+ It is ſometimes-uſed, after the French, to 
fignify the returns or fits of a diſtemper ; 
but this ſenſe ſeems yet ſcarcely received 
. into our language. | x of 


For, as relapſes make diſeaſes 


ny 


A'CCESSARINESS, Ak”-86-8hr'-ry-neſs. 2. / 

[from acceſſary.] The ftate of bring acceſſary. 

| ſaringfs to the miſchiefss. Decay Picty. 

tion, as it ſeems, of the word acceſſory, 

- which fee ; but now more commonly uſed, 
t han the proper word.] That which, with- 


contributes to it. But i had formerly a 
 .gapd and 2 ſenſe. 
As for thoſe things, that are awefſury hereunto; 
thoſe things, chat lo belong to the way of falva- 
"tion, ,, Feten, b. il. 5 3. 
e He hath taken upon him the government of 
Hull, without any apprehenſion or imagination, 
lion. 
1 } 1 Clarendon, b. vii. 
Acct'sst Tx, ik-s&s'-gtol. adj. Lacceſſibilis, Lat. 
_ acceſſible, Er. ] That, which may be approach 
ed; that, which we may reach or arrive at. 
It is applied, both toperſons and things, 
With the particle 6e. 
Some lie more open, to our ſenſes and daily ob- 
ſervation; others are more occult and hidden; and, 
though ecceſſible (in ſome meaſure) to our ſenſes, 
yet not without ſearch and ſcrutiny, or ſome. 
A happy accident. 8 Hale Orig IN 


5 


3. The act of arriving at; as, the King's ac- 


= 


ACC 

Thoſe things; which were indeed inexplicable, 
have been rackt and tortured to difcover them- 
ſelves; while the plainer and more acc truths, 
as if deſpicable while eaſy, are clouded and ob- 
ſcured. Decay Picty. 
As an iſland, we are acegſible on every ſide, and 
expoſed to perpetual invaſions; againſt which it is 
impoſſible to fortify ourſelves ſuſſicĩently, without 
a power at ſea. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
In converſation, the tempers of men are open 
and a-ceffible, their attention is awake, and their 
minds diſpoſed to receive the ſtrongeſt impreſſions; 
and, what is ſpoken, is. generally more affecting, 
and more appoſite to particular occaſions. PFogers. 
Accr's810N,  ak-s6s'-ſhin. 1. /. [acceſſio, Lat. 


acceſjion, Fr.] 
x, Increaſe, by ſomething added ; enlarge- 


ment, augmentation, ; 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acceſſions, raiſe a fortune to his heir ; but, af- 
ter vaſt ſums of money, and great wealth gotten, 
he died unlamented. - Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difference 
(here ſet down) betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force ſhould have been 
according to the theory; but that the included inch 
of air received ſome little acceſſion, during the trial. 

Boyle": Spring of the Air. 

The wiſeſt among the nobles — 4 


there- | 
hend the growing power of the people ; and there- 


fore, knowing what an acceſſion thereof would ac- 
crue to them, by ſuch an addition of property, uſed 
almeans to prevent it. Swift. 
Charity indeed, and works of munificence, are 
the proper dif of ſuch over-proportioned 
«cceſſions, and the only virtuous enjoyment of them. 
| 3 Rogers's Sermons. 
2. The act of coming to, or joining one's ſelf 
to; as, accefion to a confederacy. 
wiſe objections he prepares, | 
Againſt my late acceſſion to the wars? 
Does ket the fool perceive, his argument 
Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? 
Dryden's Fables. 


ce{fion to the throne. 


A*CCESSORILY, ik" ebrobr p.. adv. {from | 
0 


acceſſory.) In the manner of an acceſſory. 
A'CCESSORY, ak-8&8-8r-ry. adj. Joined to an- 
other thing, ſo as to increaſe it; additional. 
FE mou nga hp apr Bd chaos but it 
omewhat make to the acceſſory augmentation 
of our bliſs. ' ads Hooker. 
A'CCESSORY, ak'/-s68-8ar-rp. n. /. [acceſſorius, 
Lat. acceſſoire, Fr.] This word, which had 
anciently a general fignification, is now 

almoſt confined to forms of law.] 

1. Applied to perſons. 

A man, that is guilty of 
principally, but by participation ; as, by command- 
ment, advice, or con t. And a man may 

be accefſory to the offence of another, after two 
forts; by the common law, or by ſtatute : and, by 
the common law, two ways alſo; that is, before 
or after the fact. Before the fact; as, when one 
commandeth or adviſeth another to commit a fe- | 
lony, and is not preſent at the execution thereof; 
for his preſence makes him alſo a principal: where- 
fore'there cannot be an acceſſory before the fact, in 
_ manſlaughter; becauſe manſlaughter is ſudden and 
not prepenſed. Acceſſory after the fact is, when one 
receiveth him, whom he knoweth to have commit- 
ted felony. Acceſſory by ſtatute is he, that abets, 
_ counſels, or hides any man committing, or having 
committed, an offence made felony by ſtatute. Corvel!. 
By the common law, the acceſories cannot be 
B againſt, till the principal has received 
is trial. - Spenſ. State of Treland. 

But pauſe, my foul! and ſtudy, ere thou fall 

On accidental joys, th! eſſential. | 

Still, .before,acce ories do abide £2 co 1 


-” 


a felonious offence, not | 


count of machines, actors, dances, and circum 


ACC 


No were all transforni'd | | 
Alike, to all, as acceſſories 
To his bold Milton's Par. Loft, 6. x. | 546 


2» 4 to 7 
acceſſory is ſaid to be that, which does acc 
under ſome principal fact or thing in law; and 
ſuch, generally ſpeaking, follows the reaſon 1 
A'EC1DENCE, Ak-8y-dEnſe. n. / [a corruptiy 
of accidents, from accidentia, Lat.] Ty, 
little book, containing the firſt rudimem Wi 
of grammar, and br pv the properti, al 
of the eight parts of ſpeech. 4 
I do confeſs, I do want cloquence; 
And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
| | Taylor the Wa 
A'CCIDENT, Ak/-sy-dent. 1. . [accidens, Lat] 
1. The property or quality of any being 
which may be ſeparated from it, at leaf l 


thought. - 
body's accident, 


—> , 


If ſhe were but the 
And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt, 
As white in ſnow ; ſhe might herſelf abſent, 
And in the body's ſubſtance not be miſs d. 
Sir J. Davis, 
An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch ; AR - 
mode, as is not neceſſary to the being of a thiny, Wy 
for the ſubje&t may be without it, and yet remus 
of the ſame nature that it was before ; or it isthy 
mode, which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed fru 
its ſubjeR. | Watt, Lau 
2. In ar, the property of a word. 
e learning of a language is nothing elſe, by 
the informing of ourſelves; what compoſure d 
letters are, by conſent and inſtitution, to ſignih 
ſuch certain notions of things, with their mod 
lities and accidents. Holder s Elements of Spe. 
3. Hor, which happens unforeſeen; caſualty, 
chance. | | 
- General laws are like general rules in phyſic; 
according whereunto, as no wiſe man will del 
himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with hy 
diſeaſe ſome ſpecial accident; in regard whered, 
that, whereby others (in the ſame infirmity, bu 
without the like accident) recover health, would h 
to him either hurtful, or at the leaſt unproti 
—_ | Hooker, b. v. $4 
The flood, and other accidents of time, made t 
one common field and paſture with the land « 


Eden. ö 
Our joy is turn d, 
Into perplexity and new amaze; 
For, whither is he gone? What accident 
Flath rapt him from us? Paradiſe Regain, 
And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, 
That others may have time to take their 72 
| | 's Fable, 
The reformation owed nothing to the good in- 
tentions of king Henry. He was only an inſtr- 
ment of it — 4 logicians ſpeak) by accident. 
Sofi, Miſcdllanis, 
AcciDE'NTAL, Ak-sV-dén“tàl. 2. /. [accidental 
Fr. See ACCIDENT.] A property non- 
eſſential. gs 
. _ Conceive, as much as you can, of the eſſential 
of any ſubject, before you conſider its accidental. 
8 Matt, Log ill. 
ACCIDE'NTAL, Ak-sy-dèn“ tal. adj. [from ar 
cident.] ; TOY 
t. Having the quality of an accident, non- 
eſſential ; uſed with the particle 10, before 
that, in which the accident inheres. 
A diſtinction is to be made, between what pleaſes 
naturally in itſelf, and what pleaſes upon the 2c 


* 


5 
4 
"4 
Z 


- ſtances, which are merely accidental to the tragedy: 
; 1». > Rymer's Trapedies of the laft Age 
This is accidental to a ſtate of religion, and there 
fore ought to be reckoned among the ordinary 
ficulties of lit. Nullen. 


| 


A trial, mult the principal be try'd, - Donne. 


— 


1775 


3. Caſual, fortuitous, happening by c 


* e 


of tlie wol Rea 1251 
tal, in their production; and 


. 


8 of them is as certain in Him, ax the anemory of 
is, or can be, in us. Sdath!s Sermons. | 


chew 
| ] 3 In the following paſſage, 
| * 


mts el, adv. 2 


I Len accidental manner; noneſſentially. 
Other points no lefs. concern the common- | 

wealth, though but accidentally depending upon the 
former. Spenſer St. of Trel. 
| coritluds” cheler accidentally bitter and acri- 


= rmmonious, but not in itſelf. Harvey on Cogſumptions. 
3 Caſually, fortuitouſly. ; 
Sx Although virtuous men do ſometimes 7 4 
me their way to preferment; yet the world is ſo 
WE corrupted, that no man can reaſonably hope to be 1 
e t, merely upon account of his virtue. 
Y KK "Swifts Miſcellanies. 
| AccrdZNTALNESS,; Ac-sy-din'-thi-nifs: 1. . 
SE {from accidental. The quality of being ac- 
| cidental. f Did. | 
Acc Eur, ik-a#-pybnt: 1. . 3 Lat.] 
8 . A receiver, perhaps ſometimes uſed for re- 
aint. Dit. 
. Accirz, ik-t'te. v. a. [accito, Lat.] To 
= call, to ſummons; a word, not in ule now. 
Our coronation done, we will accite, 
. (As L before remember d) all our ſtate; 
And (heav'n conſigning to my gdod intents). 
No prince, no peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to lay, 
Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy life one = 
F Shakeſp. 
Accra, ik-kilim. u. 57 [acclamo, Lat: rom | 
S . which probably firſt the verb acclaim, now 
. loſt and then the noun.] A ſhout of praiſe, 


eig 14 ur, 


in their continuance: . | 


it ſcans to fc 


S al... Aa. 
: 


ACC 


| Acer vous, Ax. -vis. Lacchwus, Lat] 
« |. Riſing with a ale * 


Ta ACCLO'y, Ak-xiöy. v. a. [See CLOY.) 


* | * To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd, to 


ſtuff full; a word almoſt obſolete · 
2 At the well head the pureſt ſtreams ariſe : 
But mucky filth his branching arms annoys, 


Fairy DB ucen. 
3. To fill to ſatiety ; in which ſenſe, c/oy is 
Rill in uſe. 

They, that beſt in the temperate zone, 
would be accloyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no leſs than forty days. Ray on the Creation. 

To Accor, A-Ko. . n. [See Cort.) To 

crowd, to keep a coil about, to buſtle, to 
be in a hurry: a word now out of uſe. 

About the cauldron cooks accoil'd, 

Wich hooks and ladles, as need did require 

The while the viands in the veſſel boil d, 

They did about their buſineſs ſweat, and ſorely 

-  toil'd. Fairy Qucen. 
A'ceoLent, Ak-k&-Rnt. n. /. Taccelens, Lat.] 
He, that inbabits near a place; a borderer. 
| Did. 
Acco MMODABLE, Au. Küm' -m6-dAbl. adj. [ ac- 
commodabilis, Lat.) That, which may be 
fitted; with the particle 16. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumſtances 
of perſons, things, actions, times, and places; ſo 
we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch general rules, as 

are accammad e to all this variety, by a wiſe judg- 
ment and diſcretion. Wuatts's Logick. 

To ACCOMMODATE, Am -m6-dite. 

v. a. [accommodso, Lat. 
1. To ſupply with conyeniences-of any kind. 


It has evith before the thing. 
Theſe three 


Accommodated by the place (more charming 
With their own nobl which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lance) gi pale looks. 

Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 


With the particle to; to adapt, to fit, to 
** conſiſtent with. 
He had altered many things: not, chat they 


1 acclamation. | were not natural before; but that he might accom- 
nl b « Back from purſuit thy pow'rs, with loud acclaim, _ modate himſelf, ts the age in which he lived. 
11 Thee only extoll d. Milton's Par, Loft, b. iii. I. 397. Dryden on Dramatic Poctry. 
ye herald ends; the vaulted ürmament 'T'was his misfortune, to light upon an hypo- 
= . With loud ecdlaine 1 applauſe, is rent. © theſis; that could not be accommodated to the nature 
. Dryd. Fables. of me human "it war = could 
FF: Acci.s an * 1 ox, Ak-klA m * þ Laccla- not to agree wi co tution and 
j 1 thoſe, with whicha victorious army ſalutes | 3- To reconcile; to adjuſt, what ſeems incon- 
g 11 general. - Fo cuſlora of Chriſtian: men, in . ſiſtent or at variance; to make ——_— 
. token of the eater reverence, to ſtand, to utter " APPEAT? 
* Jeſus, to bow. ; | Hooker, b. v. 529. St. Paul, better than ſome late reconcilers. Norris. 
l, Gladly then he mix'd 1 To ACCO'MMODATE, Ak- . Vs he 
. | Among thoſe friendly pow ro, who him recciv'd To be conformable to. 
Wich joy and acclamations loud, that one, 14 They make the particular e of the twelve 
* N That (of ſo many myriads fall'n) yet one | |- bes; tribes accommodate, unto the t ta. bart 
| 8 * ery | 
n 6. an enchantment is in words; and N. " Nether: fore of chymilts have conſidered, 
1 - fine, a thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined | ee art of chymilt hve duly cone, 
| ſiſtencies of compound bodies; and how little the 
1 conſiſtence and duration of many of them ſeem to 
1 Acer Tvrr r, Wb Ay: from er, | — and be explicable by the propoſed | 
Lat.] The ſteepneſs or pe of a line in- Boyle's e 
* - clining to the horizon, reckoned upwards; hon MODATE;: aum ms-däte. ad a/. [ ac- 
J ' "a; the aicent of an hill i is the acclivity, the commodatus, Lat.] Suitable, fit ;- uſed ſome- | 
n- T „times with the particle for, but more fre- 
i „ee with to. 
. They are ſo Sed and diteGted by nature, as to 
5 — caſt their eggs in ſuch places, as are moſt acc 
79 date for the excluſion of their young; and where 
- there is food * „ foon as they be 


1 


3 


1 
= 


. hatched. - 


PT 


N e r ee /—4= cat | 


| 


(The reſtdo nothing) with this word, ſtand! ſtand! | 
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| 
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ACC 


In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how, of things; and e means, ac- 
commodate to the end. LL Efiran 7 

God did not primarily intend, to Se t 
way of worſhip; and to impoſe it upon them as 
that, which was moſt proper and agreeable to him: 
but that he condeſcended to it, as moſt accommedate 
to their preſent Nate and inclination: | Tillotſon. 


Acco'/MMODATELY,Aak-kom'-md-dite-ly. adv. 
[from accommodate.] Suitably, fitly. 

ACCOMMODA'TION, 1 4 
[from accommodate.) 

1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 

2. In the plural, conveniencies; things requi- 
fite to eaſe or refreſhment. 

Ihe king's commiſſioners were to have ſuch ac- 
commodations, as the other thought fit to leave to 
them ; who had been very civil to the king's com- 
miſſioners. Clarendon, b. viii. 

3- Adaptation, fitneſs; with the icle to. 
lndeed that diſputing phyſiology is no accommo- 
dation to your deſigns; which are not to teach men, 
to cant endleſsly about materia and forma. 

2; py KL 8 Scepſis. 

ization e „ With accommoda= 
tion to 100 fun ions, 3 is fitted — the moſt curious 
mechaniſm. Hale's Origin. 

4. Compoſition of a difference, reconciliation, 
adjuſtment. 


| Acco/MPANABLE,Ak-kim' -pa-nibl. adj. [from 


3 Sociable: : a word now not uſed. 
as it were) of an accompanable ſolitari- 
neſs, and of a civil wildneſs. Sidney, b. i. 


Acco'MPANIER, ik-kfim'-pi-ny-br. 1. /. [from 
accompany.) The perſon, that makes part of 
the company; companion. Dic. 


T o ACCO'MPANY, ak-kim'-pa-ny. v. a. [ac- 
compagner, Fr.] To be with another, as a 
2 It is uſed, both of perſons and 

ngs. 
Go viſe ber, in her chaſte bower of reſt, 
Accompany'd with angel-like delights. 
Spenſer, Sonnet iii. 
| The great bulineſs of the ſenſes being to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body,, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ideas, 
Locke. 
As folly i is uſually accompanied with perverſeneſs, 
ſo it is here. Swift's Short View of Ireland. 


To. Acco/MpANY, Ik-kim'-pa-ny. v. a. To 
aſſociate with; to become a companion to. 
No man in effec doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome geſture, . 
voice, or f . Bacon's Nat. Hi it. 


Acco/neiice, i-kdm Alle 1. fe (complice, 
Fr. from complex, a word in the barbarous 
Latin, much in ufe.Þ -  - 
1. 88 a partaker; uſually in an ill 
cenie. 
There were ſeveral ſcandalous reports, induſtri- 8 
+ ouſly ſpread by Wood and his 388 to d- 


n . 
2. A partner, or co· operator; in a ſenſe in- 


different. 
would be withour dann; 


I a ton 
what could it have done, When it had all its 


| organsof ſpeech, and accomplices of found, about it ? 
Addiſon, Spittdtor, N 247. 
3-It_is uſed wit the particle "to, before a 
thing; and @vich, before a perſm. 
n 11 | 
4 2 he 1 3 
| That burne his palace, base bulld 


e a Dao Fes 
| He judy nk mop eg , | 
| Be Fables 
1 20 


>. 


2 


ACC 


Te ACCO'MPLISH, k-kim 
complir, Fr. from comple, La 


1. To 1. to execute fully 3,46, to c- 


eee 
he, that is near, ſhall fall by the fword; and he, that 


Such, as he — noble ladies 
Unco their lords, by them 


ru make my heaven =o 


Oh miſerable + theughe, and more ; 
Than to accompliſh twenty golden crowns. 

Shakeſp. Henry V. 
| . To adorn, or furniſh, either mind or body. 
EDT. From the tents, _ - 


armourers 4:corpliſbing the knights, 
Wich buſy hammers clofing rivcts up, 


J Give dreadful note of preparation. 
Acco'nrLISHED, Ak-köm' u Le 
a fete, in ns qualification. 


in dd be 


— 


_ Fore who 


an accompl;/bed publick orator 
Locke. 


2: IS; 8nifhed, in wrt of embelliſh-| - 


quali- 


be 
' 8 le 

s Senn 
Was in the vale of Serec, Dalila; 

| That ſpecigys wender my end f ſpare. 


Ae The tes -r. 7 YA yank 
accompliſh.) Th ron, that aceom 


; Di. 
| 9 e rue het x. nf. 

comp ement, Pr. J 

1. Completion, full ation, 
This would be the their em- 


P | 
Adeſtin r — — + co adet 
br Cr roomy 

„. 


- | hoy, a tage x men 8 he 1 ** Tor 
of 8 Helens: Þcepuſe pazuye, ip 


— indivi 


&& u e Doc P 
05 1 ee 


of many of tlieir pre- 
toe! ery Chriſtians were 


ACC 


ofe ; vox on 


—— — ＋2— 


Acco urranr, ak-koun'-tant. 7 „ 
A reckangr, computer, See 


tangy Fr. , 
ACCOUNTANT; IQ ut 
aecampt 
comptant goes backward. 
Acco'MpTING DAY, ak-kodn'-ting ad 1 
| day, on which thereckoning is ta be ſettled. 
To _— thou. mach doſt awe, thou much 
muſt pay; 
Think on the debt * th 4 
Sir + 
To ACCORD, Ard. ”, a, [derived, by 
ſome from corda, the ſtring of a muſical 
inſtrument z by others ay corda, hearts: 
in the ors, implying aarmoy; in the other," 


* 


— | 


2 


ACC 


eren 
ofoua, ix, 2. 


1 1 carreſpandencs 


WI 
is 8 i cle bu a juſt accord and my, 


healthful Dryden's Dufrc/n , Þ 
i | 4; Mulical note. er 


T if qhers wore in ana Kegple two bel 
2% bether the ſtriking af: the © y 


" of one 


1 'Own on J. volun 
both of 8 and thi 
Ne Guyon 


6. An * bens, correſpondent : 
words. 


0 the 


mani 


that under a tutor a young} 


mes. 


ual perſon, makes nothing, that is per- 


F 


* To wh e; to adjuſt one thing to 
make ans e particle te 


CD ant, eas 


To Acco'xp, TRE? 
ſuſt one with anoth 


With. 
Things are often fpake, aan 
2 fo e eee 


the 
And e from 1 a). 


_ Say weiche yo 


— awmfick of = malle face, 
Acc&'sp, A. Kird. 1. ,. rob Fr.] 


= 
1. Den 


Tun, 1 am come to talk with thee ;— 
. No, not x word: 


Titus And, 
2 Mekir-dhnfe.” 1. +. [from a0. 


rr 


— .. 
With that worth, which hath fuch wonder, 


Accu, ik-kir-dint, adj. [accordant, 
* n end humour. Not in 


with you of it. S5. Much ado about Norlig. 
Acco/snme, kk-ki'r-ding. prop. [from accord, 

of which it is a participle, and ti 

therefore never uſed but with 0.) 


1. ee * _ 


d, that the peo. 
Ages 


Pe. nb 


s 
* 
2 
4 


_ "a 
ex 
, F 
, _ <= 
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—= 
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* 


con- 
rinci 205 one 
Eee t 3 = a as, he 
* = i Eg 
DINGLY, n 
lere. Agreeably ably, ſuitably, Needed. 


As ions of mm are . of nm 
' Kinds, fo the laws thereof maſt ard fd be dit. 
Hooker, . i. 
| 5 3 to hank 8 abba fork, 
enn 


is ſquar ſt I 


| Whaever is fo aſſared of the and ſenſe 
1 as to believe the doctrine of it, and 
. be faved. - 1 
2 fermented, turn H- 
den to a weak child, they Kill retain 


© O'ST, Ak-kdst'. w 22 5 
| ACC - . Laccoſter, Fr. 
ng ſpeak to fieſt ; to addrefs; to ſalute. 
| : ; Pp 2 * front her, 


res Trl} Night. 
bath ech Ring is ſerpent wiles, 
With foorhing words broke him . 


2 1firft accofted him : I ſu'd, 1 fought; © 
And, with a loving force, to Pheneus 


Dryden's ZE nia. | 


Acco'sraBLt, Ak-kd3-tibl, adj. [from ac- 
7oft.] Eaſy of acceſs ; familiar. Not in uſe. 


. _—_— were both 1 
yet of iw ect and accoftable — 2 
almoſt equally Sex in the preſs and affluence 
& de and ſuitors. Wotton. 
ACCO'U NT, Ak-kount”. v. /. [from the old 
French accompt, from computus, Lat. It was 


originally written ecompt, which ſer; but 


8 ſoftening the anciation, 
in time the orthography sed * Ac 
cqunt.] 
Vo A computation of debts or des; a 
regiſter of facts relating to money. © - 


At mam times I brought in my accounts, 


- Laid them before you: 8 


Ad ſay, you found them in 
"Shabeſdeare 4 — 


bel 
U— — (which. is a buſineſs of reaſon, 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be 


do do t in all his conceruments. Locle on Ealuc. 
2+, The ſtate or reſult of .a computation; us, 
the account ſtands thus between us. k 
Behold, this Have 1 found, Taith the Preacher; 
| colating one by one, to find out the accou | 
Ecilehafticus, vu. 27, 
3. Such a ſtate of perſons or 85 as may 
"he them more or leſs worthy of being 
.» contidered in the reckoning. Value, or 
_.cltimation. . 
For che care, that they took for their wives and 
__ their children, their brethren and kinsfo 
. in lea account with them : Dani 


ee have once ſet on work, is by ſo much the 
- raiſed higher. 
1. d:make more account bf. 

"wha<rs men of Tenſe, — 84 


9 


Judgment, 


4. Profit; advanta turn to account "to 
1 8 $33 


 , We'would eſtabliſh our foils tn' eh a Wind and 
fegte nne, 225 will 6e /to- bret in that 
Tu dy, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of inſi- 


"> 


- 


accordingly. 
Shukgſpeave'; Moubfure fer Me,. 


their nature; for bread will give them the cholie. 


ö 


7. A reckoning referred t 


—— 


- "amiſs, that his father from thenceforth require him 


is; ha of the pion give hy thr ry 


| Hooker, ö. v. $65. | 


. DitinRion, & dignity, tank. 


Rx — 
1 tribunes kindled great diſſenſions between 


and juſtice. hd. Speri. N 399. 


Acc 
in 88 


of Eumazus: it is generally lied, 
r men of — jp 


Pope's Odyſſey ; notes. | 


6. A — verified, by finding the value 
of a thing, equal to what it was accounted. 
Conſidering the uſual motives of human actions, 
which are pleaſure, profit, and ambition; I cannot 
yet comprehend, how thoſe perſons find their ac- 
count in any of the three.  - Swift. 
or ſum charged 
upon any particular perſon z and thence, 
7 regard ; conſideration; fake. 
if he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught, 
that on my account. Philenton, i. 8. 
Thi muſt be always remembered; that nothing 
can come into the account of recreation, that is not 
done with delight. 
In matters, where his ju 
poſe men on a public accoutit, 


led him to op- 
would do it vigo- 
Atterbury's Sermons. 
though uttered 

by him in the perſon of Abraham the father of the 
_ faithful; who, on the atcount of that character, is 
Atterbury. 


the nobles and the commons, on the account of Co- 
riolanus, a nobleman, whom the latter had im- 
peached. Swift's Conteſts in Athens and Rome. 

Nothing can recommen itſelf to our love, on 


Locke on Education, 8 197. 


any other accownt, but either as it promotes our 
preſent, or is a means to aſſure to us a future hap- 


pineſs. 1 a 4's Sermon v. 
Sempronius Ives no on this ac:ount. 
* Addiſon's Cato 


8. A narrative, relation; in this uſe it may 
ſeem to be. derived from conte, Fr. a tale, 
a-narration. 


9- The review or examination of an affair nued ſo caf 


taken by authority; as, the magiſtrate took 
an account of the tumult. 

Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain 
his ſervants; and, when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him, which owed him ten 


king, which would take account of | 3+ 


Acc 


Saviour; as that of ably other perſon, towhich they 
themſelves were not actually eye-wirnefſes; they 
were bound, by all the rules of hiſtorical faith and 
of right reaſon, to give credit to this hiſtory, 
* 
14. In law. 

Arcount 1s, in the common law, taken for a writ 
or action, brought againſt a man; that, by means 
of office or Vuſineſs 42 ift is to render an 
account unto another; as a toward his maſter, 

a guardian to his ward. Corodl. 

Te Acco UNT, Ak-kount'. v. a. [See AC- 
COUNT.] 
1. To eſteem, to think, to hold in opirien. 

That alſo was accotrnted a land of giants. Dext. 

2. To reckon, to compute... 
either the motion of the moon, whereby 


months are computed, nor the ſun, whereby years 


are accounted, conſiſteth of whole numbers. 
| Brown's Yulgar Erraar:. 
3. To affign to, as a debt; with the particle 70. 
For ſome years really a the yearly ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds to the king's coffers ; 
and it was, in truth, the only project, that was ac- 
counted to his-own ſervice, Clarendo:: 
4. To hold in eſteem ; with / 
Silver was nothing ascouhted gf, in the days of 
Solomon, Chron. 
To Account, Aik-kount-. v. . 

1. To reckon. 


The calendar months are likewiſe arbitrarily 


and unequally ſettled, by the ſame power; by + 


which months we, to this day, account : and they 
meaſure and — that, which we call the «4 
han year. Holder on 

2+ To give an account, to affign the cauſes ; 
in which ſenſe it is followed by the particle 


*. 

A ſhould aſk, why our general conti- 
to'the laſt? I know no other way to 

account for it, but by that unmeaſurable love of 

| wealth, which his beſt friend allow to be his pre 

dominant paſſion. Swift. 

To make up the reckoning 3 to anſwer 3 

with for. 


Then thou hal fee him plung'd, when leaſe 


thouſand talents. Matt. xix. 23, 24. 

10. The relation and reaſons of a tranſaction, _ 
given to a on in authority. 88 | 

nn who —_ it, when none 4 | "They have no uneaſy eſages of a 2 rec- 

We erer koning, wherein the 83 
A 85a M —— be accounted for; and may perhaps be outweighed 
| The true of morality can onl n by the pains, which ſhall then lay hold of them. 
will anillaw of a-God, who ſecs men in dark ; 's Sermons. 
has :in his hands rewards and and | 4: To appear as the medium, by Which any 

power enough to call to account the proudeſt offen-] thing may be explained. 

. der. | | . * 5 85 have a fault 28 through the 
1 E nation; aſſignment of cauſes. | _— ito eat very at a time; becauf- 
BY 1 ive account,” how it Derr che increaſe of the quantity of freſh chyle muſt 

that though men deſire happineſa, yet t make that circulation ſtill more aneady : which, 

ill carey them Locke, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive apd ſome aſth- 

It being, in our author's account, a right acquired matic Par nd accomts for 


by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had begotten, | 
it was not a power, poſſible to be inherited ; becauſe 
the — 2 on an a 


made too, and 
chat power ſo | 124. 


| to — 
TZ. An opinion, eripuly. eſtabliſhed... 
TROP to join with the forces at 
| ſea; there -being,prepared-a number of Hat-bot- - 
tamed boats, to "tranſport the land forces under 


ee Sn = 

-counit, Hut 

„ nary RT” 
ra rarer ri 


fellow, that "had i, 


d, and away went his ſhirt 
nn,, Feb. cdi. 
F collected. " * 

pon all n, that they 
had the one el to believe the hiſtory of our 


_— —_— 


N 
ha | 
-oFaTerallow maile ent, 


| 


 Acco'/UnTABLE, ik«koun'«thbl. ad}. from 

account.) Of whom un-account may be re- 

tired ; who muſt: anfwer for: followed 

y the particle #0, . 2 4 
E 0 . 


F 1 2 1 
upon their own legs r 
-own-conduQ, they very ſeldom #roublechemſolves 
* | N 


1 das a; ow - 
| reſponſible for. 


count.) Accountable to; 
Not in ule. | 


D 3 His 


= 


4 


N 


4c 0 


His offence is ſo, wird.» oY 
Accountant to the law u 

| Sate par- s Ane for Me 
I love her too; 


Not out of abſolute uſt (though -- — 26a 
1 ac. ountant for as great a 
t led to diet reven — 
ur 2 Shak *s Othello. 
AccounTANT, ik-koun' -tant. =. /: [See Ac- 
COMPTANT.] A. computer; a man, Killed 
or employed in accounts. 
The different compute of divers ſtates; the 
ſhort and irreconcileable years of ſome; the ex- 


errour in the natural frame of others; | 


ceeding 
and the falſe deductions of ordinary accountants in 
moſt. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 


Acco UNT-BOOK; ik-kount-bdk. 2. / A book | 


containing accounts. 
.I-would endeavour, to comfort myſelf upon the 
loſs of friends, as I do upon the loſs of money; 
turning to my account-boek, and ſeeing whether 
1 have enough left for my ſupport. Swift. 
Acco'unTinG, ik-kotn'-ting u. /. [from ac- 
count.) The act of reckoning, or making 
up of accounts. 
This method, faithfully obſerved, muſt keep a 
fer. from breaking, or running behi in 
his ſpiritual eftate ; which, without frequent ac- 
 countings, he will ny be able to prevent. 
South Sermons. 


To ACCO'UPLE, AK Küp I. v. a, [accoupler, Fr.] 
To join, to link together. 
corple. 

e ſent a ſolemn embaſſage, to treat a peace 
and league with the king; accoupling it wath an 
article in the nature of a requeſt. 

Bacon Henry VII. 

To Acco/vrAce, Ak-Kür'-rldge. v. a. [Obſo- |. 
lete. See COURAGE.] To animate. * 

That forward pair ſhe ever would aſſuage, 
When they would ſtrive due reaſon to excecd; 

But that ſame froward twain would accour qe, 
E AF 

N ry Queen, 5. ii. c. 2. 

To Acca'ver, Tar Ex V. 4. [See To 
COURT.] To entertain with courtſhip, 
or courtely ; a word, now got in uſe. 

Who all this while were at their wanton reſt, 
nc ber ond VS ret feaſt. 
airy Queen. 

To ACCO'UT RE, kk-k&-thr. v.a. 83 

Fr.] To dreſs, to e "sf 


. BODE y ? to grow pale, 14 
And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious 


For this, in rags agcoutred are they ſeen, 
And mate the May-game of the public ſpleen? 


Dryden. 
Acctorazufur, Ax-x& - tür ment. u. / luc- 
 colltrement, Fr.] Dreſs, equipage; furni- 


We now * 


0 


| 


l 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ture, AN to the perſon ; trappings, or- 


9 | 
I profeſs re to ahait's breadth; not only 
in the fimple o 'of love, but in all the accoure- | 


complement, und ceremony of it. 
pte Merry Wives 3 Wi indfor. 
bs Chriſtianity i is loſt among them, in the trappings 
and gaccoutrements of it; "AY which, inſtead of 
adorning religion, they have ſtrangely diſguiſed it; 
and quite ſtifled it, in the crowd of external rites 
and ceremonies. , T, 
I have ſeen the pope officiate at St. Peter's; 
where, for two hours together, he was buſied in 
| putting on or off his different accoutrements, accord- 
ing to the different parts he was to act in them. 


ment, 


How gay with all tn accoutrements of war, 
The Britons * wich gold e they 
come. Phil.” 
ACCRETI ON, A Kren fin, 1. l Laceretio, 
Lat.] The act of e to . ſo 
as to increaſe it. 


ilotſon, Sermon Xxviii. 


„ _— 


Addiſon, Spettator, Ne 201. | 
; 4. 


N to 1 
— * 


| 


e cicnt manner. M4 
-F\ A 


A Cc, 


Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not: 
they have an accretfon, but no alimentation. | 
4 8 — 2 Hift. N 602. 
to ecged by 
of the moiſture; whick'may leave the tinging cor- 
puſcles more denſe, an& ſomething augmented by 
the accretion of the 6ily and, earthy pars of that 
moiſture... + >; Newton's Optics. 
Infants ſupport abſtinence worſt, from the quan- 
tity of 3 conſumed in accretion. 

2  »:, Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Accus rirp, Ak-kr-thv. adj. [from accretion. 
Growing; — which by growth is added. 

If the motion be 'Y flow, we perceive it not : 
we have no ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants 
and animals; = the fly ſhadow ſteals away upon 
the dial; and the quickeſt eye can diſcover no 
more, but that it is gone. Glanville's Scepis. 


To ACCRO/ACH, Ak-krd#'thh. v. a. [accrocher, 
Fr.] To draw to one, as with a hook; to 

_ gripe; to draw away: by degrees, what is 
another's. 


A e. Ax-xròtſn- mènt. . /. [from 

accroach.] e act of accroaching. Dic. 

To ACCRUE, ak-krd/. v. n. [from the parti- 
ciple accrũ, formed from accroitre, Fr.] 

1. To accede to, to be added to; as a na- 
tural production or effect, without any par- 
ticular reſpect to good or ill. 

The Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of W perſonal ſubſiſtence ; 
no alteration th-reby accruig to the nature of God 

Hooker, b. v. § 54. 

2. To be added, as an advantage or improve- 
ment, in a ſenſe inclining to good rather 
than ill; in which meaning it is more fre- 
quently "uſed, by later authors. 

From which compact there ariling an obligation 

| every one, ſo to convey his meaning; there 
accrues alſo a right to every one, by the ſame ſigns, 
of the ſenſe or of the perſon, ſo 

ed to expreſs himſelf. South's Sermons. 

Let the evidence of ſuch a particular miracle be 

never ſo bright and clear, yet it is ſtill but-parti- 

cular ; and muſt therefore want that kind of force, 


obli 


that degree of influence, which accrues to a ſtand- 


ing general proof, from its having been tried or 
approved, and conſented to, by men of all ranks 


and capacities, of all tempers and intereſts, of all 

- ages and nations. Atterbury's Sermons. 

3. To append to, or ariſe from: as, an ill 

conſequence ; this ſenſe ſeems to be leſs 
proper. 

His ſcholar Ariſtotle as in many other parti- 
culars, fo likewiſe in this did juſtly oppoſe him, 
and became one of the authors; chooſing a certain 
benefit, before the hazard that might accrue from 
the diſreſpects of ignorant perſons. Wilkins. 


4. In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, or 


ariſe z as, profits, 
The yearly benefit that, out of thoſe his works, 
accrueth to her majeſty, amounteth to one thouſand | 
unds. | 


Carew's Sury 
The great profits,' which have accrued to the dube 
of Florence from his free 
the ſtates of Italy on the project. ' 
| Addiſon on laß. 
5- To follow, as loſs; a vitious'uſe. . 
The benefit or loſs of ſuch à trade accruing. to 


* the government, until it comes to take root in the | 


nation. Temple s Miſc. 
AccuB4'TION, 1k-kd-bY-thin. #. . (from 
aceubo, to lie down to, Lat.] The ancient 
poſtur of leaning at meals. 
It will appear; that arcubation, or lying down at 
ene was a geſture uſed by very many nations. 
Bus Fuigar Errours. 
7 Ace M küm b. v. a. 8 Lat.] 
To lie at the table, according to the an- 
nan Da. 


e exhaling | 


* 


| 


| 


þ 


ro! obs have ſet ſeveral of 


: 


* 


1 


ACC 


Accuy'MBENT, ak-kim'-bent. adj, [accumbey;, 
Lat.] Leaning. 
The Roman recumbent, or (more properly) a 
* poſture in eating, was introduced alter 
the firſt Punic war. Arbuthnet on Coir, 


To ACCUMULATE, Ak-kd- -mu-Iate. v. a. 
(from accumulo, Lat.] To heap one thin 
upon another; to pile up, to heap together 
It is uſed either literally, as, to accunulay 
money; or figuratively, as, to accumulate 
merit or wickedneſs: 

If thou doſt flander her, and torture _ 
Never pray more; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horrors head horrots accumulate; 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add. 
neh 857 wed Shakeſpeare”; Oh, 
imaginary treaſons weight 
Which too much merit did — 4 ; 
3 5 13 Fohbn D rh ag, 

AccuMULAa'TION, TY kũ - mu- la -ſhün. n. /. 

from accumulate] 
1 Phe act of accumulating. 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 
For quick accumulation of renown, 
_ Which he atchiev'd by th' minute, loſt his favour, 
Shakeſpeare's Antony and Cleepatre, 
Some perhaps might otherwiſe wonder, at ſuch 
an accumulation of benefits ; like a kind of embroi- 
dering, or liſting of one favour upon another, 


Motlon. 

2. The 4 being accumulated. 
By the r returns af it in ſome people, and 
their freedom from it after the morbid matter i; 
exhauſted; it looks, as there were regular aca- 
mulations and gatherings of it, as of other hr- 
mours in the body. Arbuthnit on Die. 


ACCU MULATIVE, Ak-kiY mil-la-tly, 44d. 
[from accumulate. ] 1 | 
1. That, which accumulates. 
2. That, which is accumulated. 
ö the injury meet not with meekneſs, it then 
acquires another accumwlative guilt ; and ſtands 
anſwerable not only for its own politive ill, but 
„ wich it cauſes in the ſuf- 
ferer. - | Government of the Tongue, 


ACCUMULA'TOR, ik-ki-mai-li-thr. . /. 
[from accumulate. He, that Seeumulatcs ; , 
a gatherer or heaper together. 

njuries may fall upon the paſſive man; yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great accumulators and multiplicrs of 
injuries. Decay of Pity. 


A'ccyrACY, A. kü ra-. 1. ſ. [accuratic, 
Tat.] Exactneſa, * | 
This perfe& artifice and accuracy might have 

| been omitted, and yet they have made ſhift to 
move. ä More. 
Quickneſs of imagination is ſeen in the inven- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in 
the expreſſion. Dryden. 
| The man, who hath the ſtupid ignorance, or 

* hardened effromtery, to inſult the revealed will of 
God; or the petulant copceit, to turn it into ri- 
dicule ; ; or the arrogance, to e his own per- 
fections the meaſure of the Diyinity : or, at beſt, 
that can collate a text, or quote an authority, 
with an id acc or demonſtrate a plain 
propaſition, in all formality : theſe now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Delany, 
We conſider the uniformity of the whole de- 
ſign, accuracy of the calculations, and {fill in re- 
© Noring and comparing paſſages of ancient au- 
. thors. Arbuthnot tn Coins, 


WY C RATE, kü-rat. ad. [aceuratur 
" Lat.] 1 


te 


1. Exact, ag 0 to negligence. or igno⸗ 

rance, applied to perſons. 

2. Eradt, without defect or failure opplic 
to things. 
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| man living has made more 
* 2 that brighreſt ornamen , of 
. * = on. 
Frahee. — 2 
Determinate 3 preciſely fixed. 
3˙ — the celeſtial bodies have more 
© te influences upon theſe things below, than 
4550 they have but in groſs. - Bacon. 
A'COURATELY) | get 
curate.] In an —_— manner ; exactly, 
errour, nicciy. ; ' IE 
2 of . is either _— or 
nearly, in a given ratio to the of refrac- 
e, en Veroten. 
| That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quanti- 
dos of matter, ſhould be ſo accurately and harmo- 
ni adjuſted in this great variety of our ſyf- 
tem LA the fortuitous hits of blind material 
| cauſes? and muſt certainly flow, from that eternal 
EX fountain of wildom. - Bentlcy. 
WE 'ccvraTEXESS, Ak -Kü-rät-néſs. . / [from 
© accurate.] Exactneſs, nicety. ' : 
But ſometime after, ſuſpecting that in making 
this obſervation I had not determined the diame- 
ter of the ſphere with ſufficient accurateneſs, 1 re- 


peated the experiment. 8 
| 7 Accu as E, ak-kur'ſe. v. a. [See CURSE., 
© To doom to miſery ; to invoke miſery up- 
any one. e u 
* if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 
had ſo accurſed it; that it ſhould never mine, to 
give light in things concerning our duty any way 
towards him. Hooker. 
When Hildebrand accur/ed, and caſt down from 
histhrone, Henry IV; there were none ſo hardy, as 
to defend their lord. Sir Walter Raleigh Effays. 


Accu'xsEp, Ak-kür-seEd. part. adj. 


- 


. That, which is curſed or doomed to mi- 


. N 


——_——— 


„ ſer . 2 a 
3 A5 the moſt certain ſign the world's accu, 
1] That the W N 
. That, which deſerves the curſe; execra- 
dle, hateful, deteſtable; and, by conſc- 
gquence, wicked, malignant. — — 
12 A ſviift bieſſingg #- 
= May ſoon return, to this our ſuffering country, 
= Under a hand accurs'd / Sheteſpeare's Macbeth. 
Tue chief part of the miſery of wicked men, 
and thoſe accurſed ſpirits, the devils, is this; that 
they are of a diſpoſition contrary to God. Tillogſan. 
© They, like the feed from which they ſprung, 
accurſt, x 
= Againſt the gods immortal hatred nurſt. Dryden. 
EACES'SABLE, ak-ki-zabl. adj. from the 
verb accu/e.] That, which may be cenſur- 
ed ; blameable, culpabie. 
There would be a manifeſt defect, and Nature's | 
improviſion were juſtly acciſable; if animals, fo 
= ſubje&t unto diſcaſes from bilious caules, ſhould 
want a proper conveyance for choler. | 
 {Brewn's Vulgar Errour:s 
ACCUSA'TION, Ak-kü-za-ſhün. n. /. (from 
accuſe.) | 5 . 


1. The act of acculing. - r 
| Thus they in mutual accuſation ſpent T 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither ſelf- condemning; 
And, oftheir vain conteſt, appear'd no end. Mili. 
2. The charge, ' brought againſt any one. by 

| | You read 


Theſe acenſatious; and theſe grievous 28 | 
Committed by your perſon and your followers. 


1 b Shalgſpeure. 
Al accuſation, in the very nature of the thing, 
till ſuppoſing, and being founded upon ſome law : 

for, where there is no law, there can be No tranſ- 
Felkon; and, where there can be no tranſgreſſion, 


— 


S 


- South, 


99 


1 


A Kü-rät-Iy. adj. [from ac- | 


3 lip the fenfe öf the courts.] A declari- | 


x 


Animals (even of the fame original, extraction, 
and ſpecies) may be diyertified by arcuyforiable re- 
from what they are in ano-. | 


uon of ſome crime, preferred before a cõm- 


petent judge, in order to inflit ſome zudg- 
ment on the guilty perſon. | 
| | Ayliffe”s Parergon. 
Accv'sATIvE, ak-ki-za-tlvy, adj. [accuſati- 

% Lat.] A term of grammar, fignify- 

ing the relation of the noun, on which the 

action implicd in the verb terminates. 
Accu'sATORY, ak-ki'-za-tar-ry.. adj. [from 

accuſe.) That, which produceth or contain- 

eth an accuſation, | 

In a charge of adultery, the accufer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accuſatory libel, ſome certain and 
definite time. | Aylife. 

To A Ak-kü'z „ V, . from accuſo, | 

Lat, ; 

r. To charge with a crime. It requires the 
particle of, before the ſubject of accuſation, 

He ftripp'd the bears-foot of its leafy growth; 
And, calling weſtern winds, accus d the ſpring of 

floth. Dryden's Virgil, 

The profeſſors are accuſed of all the ill practices, 
which may ſeem to be the ill conſequences of their 
principles. Addiſon. 

2. It ſometimes admits the particle for. 

Never ſend up a leg of a fowl at ſupper, while | 
there is a cat or dog in the houſe, that can be ac- 
cuſed for running away with it: but, if there 
happen to be neither, you muſt lay it upon the 
rats, or a ſtrange greyhound. Swift. 

3. To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to ap- 
plauſe or juſtification. 

Their conſgience bearing witneſs, and their 
thoughts the mean while accu/ing or elſe excuſing 
one another. 2 Rom. ii. 15. 

Your valour would your floth too much acciſe; 
And therefore, like themſelves, they princes chooſc. 


Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
Accv'str, ak-ki'-zar. n. ,. [from accuſe.] 
He, that brings a charge againſt another. 

There are ſome perſons forbidden to be accuſers, 
on the icore of their ſex, as women; others, of | 
their ag2, as pupils and infants; others, upon the 
account of ſome crimes committed by. them ; and 

others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy luere they pro- 
Pole to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of their 
conditions, as libertines againſt their patrons; and 
others, through a ſuſpicion of calumny, as having | 
once already given falſe evidence; and laſtly 
others, on account of their poverty, as not being 


worth, more than fifty aurei. Aylift's Parergon. 
— That good man, who drank the pois'nous 
__ . draught, 


With mind ſerene; and could not wiſh, to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he. Dryden. 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is im- 
_mediately put to an ignominious death; and, out 
of his goods and lands, the innocent perſon is 
quadruply recompenſed. Gulliver i Travels. 
Tov ACCU STOM, ak-ktis-thm, v. a. [ac- | 
coiitumer, Fr.] To habituate, to inure; 
- with the particle o. It is uſed chiefly of 
perſons. _ | 7: 
How ſhall we breathe in other air - 
Leſs pure, accu/iom'd to immortal fruits? Milton. 
It has been ſome advantage, to acc»fom one's 
ſelf to books of the ſame edition. N 
| | Matis: Improvement of the Mind. 
To Accu'sTOM, ak-kts-thm. v. z. To. be 
wont to do any thing. Obſolete. Yrs 
A boat over-freighted ſunk, and all drowned, 
. faving one, woman, that in her firſt popping-up 
again (which-moſt living things accu/tom) ab. 
of the boat. > 


, 


Carew. 


Accv'sTOMABLE,  ak-kdsthm-mabl. 44. 


[from accuſſom:] Of long cuſtom or habit; 
habitual, cuſtomary. n 


ſideuce in one climate, | 
— Hale's Origin of - Manking., 


4 


Acz'rpITY, 4-8&r-by-th. u. ,. [acerbitah, 


old | 


The fame perſons (perhaps) had enjoyed their 
lied with a ſufficient quantity of aceſtents; as, 


in it any thing four, r. 
[Aesro'sirv, Nd 4. . .. [from ace- 
or f 


ACE 


Accu's TOMABLY, ak-kis-thm-mab-ly. ane 
According to cuſtom. . 
Touching the king's fines, acctſfomably paid for 
the purchaſing of writs original, I find no certain 
beginning of them; and do therefore think, that 
they grew up with the chancery. 
Bacon's Alienaiicn. 
Accu'sTOMANCE, ak-ktis'-thm-manse., . J 
(accoutumance, Fr.] Cuſtom, habit, uſe. 
Through accuflomance and negligence, and per- 
haps ſome other cauſes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 


Accu'sTOMARILY, Ak-kfis'-thm-ma-ry-ly. 
ady, In a cuſtomary manner; according 
to common or cuſtomary practice. 

Go on, rhetorick; and expoſe the peculiar emi- 
nency, whichyou accyſfomarily marſhal before logic 
to public view. 5 Cleaveland.” 

Accu'sTOMARY, ak-kis'-thm-mi-ry. adj. 
[ from” accigſtom.] Uſual, practiſed; ac- 
cording to cuſtom, | 

Accu'sTOMED, ak-kis'-thm-med. adj. [from 
+ >. wa According to cuſtom ; frequent; 
uſual. * / 

Look, how ſhe rubs her hands !-—It is an a- 
cuſiomed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing her 
hands: I have known her continue in this, a quar- 
ter of an hour. . Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 

Ack, Ys. u. . [ As not only fignified a 
piece of money, but any integer: from 
whence is derived the word ace; or unit. 
Thus A ſignified the whole inheritance, 


Arbuthnot on Coins. | : 
1. An unit ; a ſingle point, on cards or dice. 
When lots are ſhuffled together in a lap, urn, or 


pitcher; or if a man blindfold caſts a die; what 
reaſon in the world can he have to preſume, that 
he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than a black, or 
throw an ace rather than a fice ? - © "South. 
2. A fmall quantity ; a particle; an-atom: 
He will not bate an a.e of abſolute certainty ; 
but, however doubtful or improbable the. thing is, 
coming from him it muſt go for an indiſputable 
truth, . Government of the Teng, 
I'll not wag an ace farther: the whole world 
ſhall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spaniſb Friar. 
ACE'PHALOUS, a-8E-phiT-ofs, adj. aue. 
Gr.] Without a head. . DEE. 
ACE'&B, A-8&rb. adj. [ acerbus, Lat.] Acid, 
with an addition of roughneſs ;' as mot 
fruits are, before they are ripe. *"Suincy. 


Lat.] 
1. A rough ſour taſte, | . 
2. Applied to men, ſharpneſs of temper; 
ſeverity. 9 8885 | Wy 
True it is, that the talents for criticiſm (namely, 
ſmartneſs, quick cenſure, vivarity of remark; in- 
deed all, but acerbity) ſeem rather the gitts of 
youth, than of old age. Hype. 
To ACE RVATE, 4-8:r"-vate. v. a. (acer vo, 
Lat.] To heap up. 5 Dia. 
ACERVA'TION, A-8er-v#-ſhiin. =. {. from 
acervate.) - The act of heaping together. 
ACE'RVOSE, a-CCT-v0s, adj. Full of heaps. 


Did. 
Lat.] 


' ACE'SCENT, a-$6s'-bEnt. adj. (aceſtens, 
tendeney to ſourneſs or 


That, which has a 
acidity. | 


| Arbuth HY 
Aczrto'st, 3-&-td'ge. _ adj. thaet on Aliment: 


- 


* 


toſe.] The ſtate of being. acetc ſc, 


containing ſourneſs. Dia. 


9 A-se te, adj, [from 


acetiiin © 
3 


: 


| ACTH 
- Vinegar, Lat.] Havink the Quidity r ink 
gar our, xk calf Sichy of ihe Jukce, of 


Raiſins, 
A Nee in che n 
ous moiſture throu * e 


pores eng Mit in u fdr, GY Hoe 
ed in a di 

any vinous, rather an aceteus, f LN 

Acus, ke. n. / Lace, Sax. Gr. 86 
generally be? 5 ale, and e pfural 
11 * of one habfe; Joe pin man- 
ner being pr erv q' iefly in poet 

| 1 A le. Ae. A e 

K E. 

1 II rack hee with did cramps; 
Fill all — ”= N make Mee Toar, 

ible at way * Sep. 


5 1 — ö preſage, 
Old ares throb, your hollow t will rage. 


ToAcus, Ake. V. ts [See AcHE.} To be 


in 2 

e this R 
ſpent by anyextraordihary intention; and our very 
eyes will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
diſcerned obj 2a. . Glanville. 


To ACHIEVE, fit-tibt'v. v. 4. Lachover, Fr. 
1. 1 complete. 
re 


Wel wi iy kau ut bene cim ure 


| The greater part perform d, achieve the lefs. 'Dryd. 
2. To gain, to obtain. | a 

ce is by induſtry achiev d, 

by the ſwift courſe of time. Sbateſp 


Wees, e. 

Thou | haſt ee our liberty, confin'd 
Within — till now. Miltes. 

Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings achiev d, 

F . 5 
or. 

An EVER, kt-thT-vhr. u. ſ. He, that per- 
Forms; he, that obtains, what he „ 
After. 


A Mae is twite- itſelf, when the a/biover 
"brings home fall natbers. - | 

' Shakeſpeare's Much ado about Nothing. 
Acgrgv MENT), -thh&v-mEnt. 1. / lache e- 


4 r.] 
ce of an action. 
From evety coaſt, that heaven walks . 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements ſtill . 
airy 
2 . The eſeutcheon or enligns mortal” Ant- | 
el to any man for the performance of great 


- 


. 
— _ 


SOD: I oh r and ſtern debate, Grits 


Ynmortal, be the bus'neſs of my life ; 1 

n y Ame, che duſty ſpoils among, 
h on the Yori d roof, my banner ſhall be 

hung 


8 By atipion's butklers; and below, 


tharms d, tht lead of the foe 
* Tees N Dryden. 


Aden in the fittk ſenſe, is derived frum- 


arbie ve, as it fignifies to + form z in the ſe- 
cond, from pare 1 it imports fo gain. 9 


2 nf. from acke.] Pain; 


_ to wait upon a gr at and 
be 2 it comes attended with*rriany | 
painful girds and uchinge, called the 2 Sou. } 


. Kor. . %. fachor, Lat. 


; 
ſpecies ot oe herpt 75 ap- 
BEM 5? bie uſes o 
ming an the furfice rig de "Read, 


um 


Acrvirty, A-81d'-4 


1To ACKNO'W LEDGE, &k-ndl-1&dzh. . a," 


ACK ; 


Xe, —.— 40. (acidusr, Lat. neide, Fr. 


Se 
brees tat longer, than trees; and 
in thi fame kind, thoſe, whoſe fruit is acid, more 
chan thofe, & * fruit is feet. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
AH? or four from a ſalt of the ſame 
nuture, without —— of oil ; in auſtere taſtes, 
the 12 have not diſentangled themſelves, 
22 ſalts 1 ſach is the taſte 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
22 arid ſubſtances are called acide, which, 
delug compoſed of pointed particles, aff the 
ite in a ſharp and, piercing manner. The com- 
on way of ring wh 5k any particular liquor 
bath in it any particles, of this kind, is by mix- 
init je 80 1 of vio when it will turn of 
red colour ; but if it contains alkaline or — | 


Particles, it Hanger that Tyrup green. Quincy. 
. n. ſ. [from weil] The 
quality —_— acid; an acid taſte z 


neſs ; fourneſs. 
Fiſhes, by — a diſſolvent liquor, cor- 
rode and reduce ment, fkin, bones, and all, 


into a ehylus or cremor; and yet this liquor ma- 
nifeſts nothing of acidity to the taſte. 

When the taſte of mouth is bitter, it is a 
ſign of a redundance of a bilious alkali; and de- 
mands a quite different diet, from the caſe of aci- 
 dity or ſourneſs.  Arbuthnot on Alivients. 


A cxnypoe As“-sId-néſs. u. 
quality of being acid ; acidity. Sce 
my 


ADH, 5-81d-dd-IR. 2. J. [that is, agu 
acidulz.) Medicinal ſprings, impregnated 
with ſharp particles; as all the nitrous, cha- 
lybeate, and alum ſ rings are. —— 

The acidule, or medical ſprings, emit a | 

2 theis. minerals than uſual ; and even 

e ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, | 
freſh, and limpid, become thici: and turbid, and 
are impregnated with ſulphur and other- mine- 
rals, as long as the earthquake laſts. 

CW; , Wodward's Natural Hiftory. 

To AC!DULATE, A-gd'-dii-Hite. v. a: [aci-' 
duler, Fr.] To impregnate or tinge with 
acids in a ſlight degree. 

A diet of freſh un led things, watery liquors 
 acidulated, farinaceous emollient ſubſtances, - of 
milk, butter, and acid fruits. 

Arbutbint on Aliments, 


(a word formed, as it "ſeems, between the 
Latin and Engliſh, - from agnoſco, and knoaws- , 
Tedge ; which is deduced from the Saxon 
chapan Zo &now.] 


1. To on the knowledge of; to own any | 


b or perſon in a particular character. 
ple do already know my mad; | 
And Val Nl knowledge you and 
Iii place of lord Baſfanio and m 
None, that acknowledge God or 
. ſouls eternity did ever doubt. 


fl. i 


. from acid.]] 


providerice, - | 


Ae O 


LIN and rs Bed a 


983 , fickle and ſelf-intereſted. * bude 
Dryden 5 Vd 
Acxnowribanzur, asl -Aedzh- mlt 


n. . [from acknowledge. . 

I. "Conceſſion of any character in another, 
as, exiſtence, n 

e due contemplation of the human Nature 

doth, by a neceſſary connection and chain 4 

* cauſes, carry us up to the unavoidable a, 

* of the Deity; becauſe it carrics cy 
bo meta 3 of every ſucceſſive ig, 
dividu Hales Origin of Mani 

2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition, 
Immediately the 8 of th 

_ chriſtian faith, the eunuch was baptiz 


| Hotte, 
3. Confeſſion of a fault. 
4. e of a benefit received; grat. 
tude. 
5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; ſach 
as homage. 

There be many wide countries in Ireland, z 
which the laws of England were never eſtabliſbel 
Le ' any — of ſubjeQion made. 

g Spenſer” s State of Ireland 
6. Something given or done, in confeſſion 
a benefit received. 

ſecond is an achnozoledgment to his majchy 

for the leave of fiſhing u n his coaſts; ul 
h this may not be grounded upon any an 
yet, if it appear to be an ancient right on our ſide 
and cuſtom on theirs, riot determined or ci. 
1 A by any treaty between us, it may with 
juſtice be infiſted' on. * Tetiple's Miſcellonic, 


elk, Wms. „. [. Lina, Gr.] The 
height of any thing; more eſpecially uſe 
to denote. the height, of a diſtemper, which 
is divided into four periods. 1. The arch, 
the beginning or firſt attack. 2. Anabejy 
the growth. . Acme, the height. And, 

4. Paracme, which is the declenſion of the 
- diſtemper. Quing. 
Aco“Lorhrsr, Acdd-thlg n. ſe laune 
Sw, Gr.] One of the loweſt order, in tte 
Romiſh chureh ; whoſe office is, to prepare 
the elements for the "offices, to light the 
church, Oc. 

K is duty, according to the papal law, when 
the biſhop ſings maſs, to order all the inſcric 
clergy to appear in their proper habits ; and to ſæ 
that all the offices of the church be rightly per 
formed; to ordain the acoldtbif, to Keep the ſacra 
veſſels. Ayliffe's Parerga. 
A'couyre, ik"&-Iite. . _ [The ſame wit 

ACOLOTHIST, 


22 ik/4&-nhte. n. 2 renten, Lat.) 
Properly the herb wolfs-bane ; but com 

monly uſed in poetical language, for poiſd0 

in general, 

_ Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 


Davies. 
confeſs; as, a fault. 


For I 'attnowlidet erknſgteſlions; "and m 
fi is ever befbre me. * . — Pſalmli. y 


To own; as, 4 benefit ; ſometimes -with 


the particle! to, before the perſon pobfergng | 


the benefit. 1 
His ſpirit _. 


Tanze dem; but "they ks: gifts ; 


Milton. 


not. 
\ In the e e ar- 


i ' Inowbledge fo the N fo. power the afbſtance he 
has given me, in Finning and the profecu- | 
tion of wy preſent 1 Ml . Dryden 


er 


om acknowledge. Grateful; ready to 
ae benefits received. A. Galli- 


22 of 
4 © $ 


7 


Foted' by a falt ar ſerum 6oziig throught]. 
the ſkin. Fr * 5 


as "cilm, Fecthnoiſſant, / 


A asl, I. Ing. | py HR... Errours,. feh- us He b 


Nor nouriſhes the lion's angry ſeed; 
Nor pois' nous aconite is here produc'd, | 


"Dihpair, "IT A Uoes prove, 
And certain death to others love, 
That poiſon never yet withſtood, 
Does nouriſh mine, and turns to 5 ; 
Granville 


A'coan, AK körn. 1. J. [cenn, Sax. from 
ae an dak, and copn,'corn or grain Be 

| 18, the rain or fruit of the oak.) Þ 
ſeed or fruit, born the oak. - 

t atben in our yordg" 


whe,” Oaks ! in our older heads, and become 


Bree 
Content with food, whith nature freely bred, 
/ On wildings aud on rawberrics they fed: * 


[I Q p o * * Irn E 
Rd Fj 
22 Per 


Pers 


rng 


n ee 


2 2 


| 1 Ak/- "Ag adj. [from 2 
acorns. 
| acorn'd boar. Shaleſpeore. 
+4 wane) tlks. . /. [dxvra, 


of founds. 

dicines to 1 the earing. Quincy. 
-kwYnt. v. a. [accointer, 

Fr.) 


make familiar with; applied either to 
per or th things. It has ey:th, before the 


aequaint ourſelves with ev'ry Zone, 
* paſs the tropicks, and behold each pole; 
When we come ng, are. to ourſelves unknown, 


9 with our own ſoul. 


lake fortunes may her ſou] acquaint. Milton. 
Before a man can — any ſubjeR, it is 
neceſſary to acquainted it. 
B ; n 
144. ves with ancient 
*** and la, domeſtic and 
national, things of your own and foreign coun- 
tries; aud, hve all, be well acquainted with God 
and yourſelves ; learn animal nature, and the 
& workings of your own ſpirits, Watts's Lagicl. 
. To — * With is more in uſe before 
= But * my grave Sir, 
= Which is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
Z dope Ae are -» 
A friend i - 5 country 9 at 4 
men © vn are gat among them, 
E oy brought words and phraſes, which” 0 wee 
: never before in thoſe parts. ; 
coy 4 LEE ak- E-kuYn-thnee. 1. N. 


1 The bs ſtate — bein acquainted with; fa- 
© miliarity, — It is Ware as well 
> bo 4 „Men 
Wi? 


& Nov was eee with the r 
| 2 his age, than with he noblemen apd lagics. 


jeg. 


Night. 


5 f Quy admiration. of 2 famous man leſſens, i 

1 dur nearer acguaintance with him; and we 

„ hag of 6.4 of: celebrated perſon, withqut a catalogue 

mM © fome notorious weakneſſes and infirmities. 

11 Addiſon. 
we be wpith 

at. us ſtudy to — dies We wut be 

0 of 8 divine nature, in order to partake 


ef this hi bigb — — alliance. Atterbury. 
. Familiar knowledge ; fimply, without a 
prepoſition. 


Brave ſoldier, pardon. me, | 
bat _—_ breaking from my tongue, 
10 : . the true acguaintance of mine tar. 
yea. 


n atk, mh | 
acighbourhood and acquoiatence; how obli- 
his carriage was to them, what kind affices 
© Oe, and was always ready to do them z I for- 
pactieviurly ro ks ' Atterbury, 
1 at or OY knowledge, ſhort of 
applied to perſons. 

der An pretty near ſeeing you 3 and there- 
ins] works cultivate an a-quaintznce ; becaule, if 
) bot know . 


Jou 
+ IB 


— 


— 


| 


| 


- _ * 


| 1. A Went a 


Acco. 


only keep ene of my letters, and compare it with 
ny — Tang my face nd are counterparts 


of m Swift to Pope. 
A long noviciate of mal precede 
. vow of friendſhip. Bolingbroke. 


4. The, perſon with whom we are acquaint- | 
ed ; him, of whom we have ſome know- 
| ledge, without the intimacy of friendſhip. 
— this ſenſe, the plural is, in ſome au- 
t acquaintanee; in others, acquaintances. 
Bur the, all vow d unto the IEG knight, 
His wand ring peril eloſely did lament; 
Ne in this new acquaiztance could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguiſh did torment. | 
Fairy Queen 
'That men travel under ſome tutor, 1 
allow well ; fo that he be fuch a one, that may be 
able to tell them, what 4 ua intances they are to 
ſeek, what exerciſe or — the place yic ideth. 
on. 
This, my lard, has juſtly acquired you as many 
friends, as there are perſoas, who have the honbur 
to be known yo you; mere acquaintance you have 
none; you have drawn them all into a nearer line ; 
and they, who, have converſed with you, are for | 
ever after inviolably yours. Dryden. 
We ſee, he is aſhamed of his neareſt a-quaintancex. 
Boyle againſt Bentley. 
Acqus/1yTED, Ak-kwin-ttd.- adj. [from 
acquaint.] Familiar, well known; not new. 
ow call we our high court of parliament ; ; 
That 88 or both at once, may be 
»ginted and familiar to us. Sbalcp. 
* — kwôſt“. n. /. [acqueſt, Fr. from 
acgquerir j written by ſome acguiſt, with a 
view to the word acquire, or acquiſita. At- 
tachment, acquiſition; the han rent. 
New aequef are more burden than 


Mud, repoſed near the oſtea of rivers, —— 
continual additions to the land, thereby excluding 


the ſea; and preſerving thefe ſhells, as trophies and 
encroachments. 


Warn | 


ligns of its new acqufs and 
SCE, ak-kwy-eſs, v. n. [acgqui 


T ACQUIE 
eſter, Fr. acquieſcere, Lat.] Ta reſt in, or 
remain ſatisfied with, without oppoſition 
or diſcontent.” It has i, before the object. 
= Others will, upon account of the receivgdneſs 
of the propoſcd op inion, think it rather worthy to 
be examined, * acquieſced in. le; 
Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere 
wiſhing, nor unactive complacency in; nor, 
laſtly, a natural inclination to things virtuous and 
can paſs befare God for a man's willing of 
uch things: and, wa heres oh if men, 
this account, will negds take u 1 acquieſce — 
airy ungrounded perſugſion, they 
_ things which really they not will; they fall there- 
by, into a groſs and fatal deluſion. Ful. 
He loyed tranſcendent wiſdom | 
power, chat 1 by Bl might make way for 


and 


3 wherein they e oy 
Acgorr' $CENCE, Ak-kwy-els'-Epſe, „Elko 


acquieſte, 


ce of content; diſtin- 
guithed on The ae, from avowed c conſent ; | 


83 9925 535 oppoſiti 

© vol ty. nor of the 
ar ee Geert — mg! averls fam it, | 
appeared any ſign of contradicting to that ; | 
purge entire 2 in all, the Mee boa an 


Claren 
2. Satisfaction, 'reft, eg 


„„ „ „„ 


ntent. 


Many "IF Pave” 5 — ove their purfuits 


lden Mn, Sr ores ent, or from 


experience of the little glegſure which attends it, 


2 better — or mtaral-coldneſ 


s of 


| age; but ſeldom from a fall ſatisſuQtion and 
* l a 


# 


j 


will thoſe ] 


ACQ 


- dubmiMon, confidence. 

f The greateſt part of the world * up their 
perſuaſions concerning good and evil, by an im- 
plicit faith, and a re fore acquieſcence in the word of 
thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to them under 
theſe characters. South. 

AcquiRABLs, Ak-kwi-rabl. adj. (from 
acquire.) That, which may be acquired or 
obtained ; attainable. 

Thoſe rational inſtincts, the connate principles 
engraven in the human ſoul; though they are 
truths acquirable and deducible by rational conſe- 

uence and argumentation, yet ſeem to be in- 
ſcribed 4 in the very eraſis and texture of the ſoul, 
antecedent to any acquiſition by induſtry or the 
exerciſe of the diſcurſive faculty in man. 


Hal 4 Origin of Mankind. 
If the powers of 


ion and volition and 
ſenſation, are neither i 


erent in matter as ſuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modifi- 
cation of it ; it neceſſarily follows, that they pro- 
ceed from ſame cogitative ſubſtance, ſome incos- 
poreal inhabitant within us, which we call ſpirit 

and ſoul, B-nt!:y 
To ACQUFRE, ik-kwtre. v. a. bene, 
Fr. acſuiro, Lat.) 
1. To gain, by one's own labour or power; 
to obtain, what is not received from nature, 

or tranſmitted by inheritance. 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too high a fame; while he, we ſerve, is 
—— Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2. To come to; to attain. 

Motion cannot be perceived, without the per- 
ception of its terms; viz. the of ſpace, Which 2 


* 


it n left; „ Which-it next ac- 

Clanville's Scepſis. 

Acaviian. Ak-kwf- ed. partici os = 
acquire.) Gained by o % fel; O= . 

fition to thoſe things, which wed 


by nature, 

We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free OR * 
the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted deſites; 
but a conſtant ſucceſſion of uneaſingſs, out of that 
ſtock, which natural wants or acquired habits haye 
heaped up, take the will in their turns. 2 

. 


AcqursER, M-KWT-rür. 1. f [from acquires} 
The perſon, that rom mas? a gainer. a 
Acqur REMENT, Ak-kKwrre-mént. 1. /. [foom x 
acquire.) That,. which is 3 4 gain; 
attainment. The wo be properly 
uſed, in oppoſition to the x vil s of nature. 
"Theſe his acquiggments, by induſtry, were ex- 


ceedingly both enriched and enlarged, by many 
excellent endowment of nature. 
Hayward on Ekvard VI. 


— a content and a cence in every ſpecies 
of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof ; or ſo 
much, as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial ace 
rrements. Hrown's Yulgar Errours. 
Kkis very difficult, to, lay down rules for the ac- 
irement Of a taſte : 8 


8 + be born with I 5 TTY Addiſon. 
cQuis1 'TION, ak-kwy- 1. . 
| Facquy/itio, L. Lat at.] | 
1. The act of acqui | or gem 
Fach man has but a ighe % to the good 


— 5 and the natural allowed 
whic 15 to compaſs the poſſeſſion of 
ti: be is his own induſtrious aeg fd. 

* 


gajved ; ; aequirement. * 


reat fir, "all 4 5 N 


12. wk thing 
| glory «got « El e, here] * 
0 roy feet. © AI s . 
7 ; Fre as evra to its period, ina more 
| <4 deplorable ifs; ſome price lies ho 
vering like a vulture, to 2 its dyi ing. 


Care - 
caſe ; by which means it Becomes on any an — «i 


Swift, 


|» Gor tn ſoa n , withant ho 
Sins nigh WIT I pn 
| OE OTTON 5 


- #4. 


ACQ 
Acour's1TIVE, Au- KIZ al- il. adi. [a 
Wes; Lat.] That, which is acquir 
aine 
He tied, not fo ks acquiſtive, but in his native 
ſoil; nature herſclf, as I. were, claiming a final 
intereſt in his body, 2 fortune had done with 
_ kim. Wotton. 
"Acqur'sT, ik-kwlst/, u. * See Acauks r.] 
Acquirement ; attainment; gain. Not in 
uſe. 
_ His ſervant. he, with new acquift 
Of true experience from this great event, 


With peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt. M. 
To ACQUTT, ak-kwlt'. v. a. r Fr. 
See Quirt.} | 
- 1. To ſet free. 


Ne do I wiſh (for wiſhing were but vain) 
To be acquit from my continual ſmart ; 
But, joy, her thrall for ever to remain, 


And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 


A. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to - 
ſolve ; oppoſed to condemn, either ſimply 
with an accuſative, as, the jury acquitted 


bim; or with the particles rem or of, which 


is more common, before the crime. 
[f I in, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt 
not acguit me from mine iniquity. Job, x. 14. 
By the ſuffrage of the moſt and beſt, he is already 


2 acquitted; and, by the ſentence of ſome, condemned. 


Dryden. | 
He that judges, without informing himſclf to 
- utmoſt that he is capable, cannot acquit him- 


ſelf of judging amiſs Locke. 
y Neither — 7 reflect upon the memory of his 
oh _ majeſty, whom I entirely acguit of any . 
I! 

3. To clear from any obligation. 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, I have, by the bleſſing of God on 
my endeavours, overcome all difficulties ; and, in 
: ſome meaſure, witted "myſelf of the debt, which 

I owed the publick, when I undertook this work. 

Dryden. 


4 


| 58 In a fimilar ſenſe, it is ſaid, The man hath 


l himſelf well; that is, he hath diſ- 

G charged his duty. 
ACPI MENT; M.-xult-mͤnt. n./. [from 
quit.] The ſtate of being acquitted ; or 


2 7 24 of acquitting. 


The word imports properly an acquitment or dif. 
charge of a man, upon ſome precedent accuſation ; 
and a full trial and-cognizance of his cauſe, had 
_ thereu Seuth, 


: pon. 
Acqui TTAL, 1-kwit/-tal. u. 1 In law, is 


ga qdeliverance and ſetting free, from the ſuſ- 
picios. or guiltineſs of an offence, 
Coavell. 


8 2 The conſtant deſign of both theſe orators was, 


to drive ſome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation 5 of an accuſed perſon. 
Swift 


| To AcqyYrraxce, Ak-kwit-tinſe. . v. 4. 


To. procure, an acquittance ; to acquit ; 
- a vod not in preſent uſe. ., 
| But, if black ſcandal and foul-fac'd reproach. 
| Antend the ſequel of your impoſition ; 
. . Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittatce me, ? 
From all the impure blots and ſtains _ 


But ſoon ſhall fing 
Forbearance, no acquittance, ere day end ny 
Fe hall not returs as beauty, 'd. 
2 A writing, tebifying the rectipt of a debt. 
Ton can produce ucquittances Ig 
For fuch a fam, from ſpecial officers , 1 


2 . 
e er 


| 


| 


4 


: 


18 Rk Ak-kwit-thnſe, 1. % | om | 
we: 1. "The a@ of diſcharging from a debt. * * 


Acxixo'xious, 


ACER 


They quickly pay their debt; and then | "BY 
Take no acquittences, but pay Donne. 
The frame man bought and fo Id to himſelf, paid 
the money, and gave the acquittance. Arbuthrot. 

|A'crrg, X Kür. . /[* {.Eene, Sax.) A quan- 
tity of land containing, in length forty 
perches, and four in breadth, four 
thouſand eight hundred and ** quatre 
yards. Dick. 

Search every acre in the field, 

And him to our eye. 5 King Lear. 

A*cR1D, ak'-krid. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot 
biting taſte ; bitter; ſo, as to leave a pain- 
ful heat at upon the organs of taſte. 

Bitter and acrid differ, only by the ſharp particles 
of the firſt being involved in a greater quantity of 
oil, than thoſe of the laſt. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 

ak-krj-m&-nyds.. adj, 
2 with acrimony ; ſharp; cor- 
ronve 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimonious and bit- 
ter of itſelf; then, whatever acrimony or amaritude 
redounds in it, muſt ep the admixture of 
melancholy. rvey on Conſumptions. 

A“caiMoxx, A krz-mün-ug. n. f. [acrimo- 
nia, Lat. 
1. Sharpneſs, corrofiveneſs. 

There be plants, that have a milk in on when 
they are cut; as, 'figs, 
ſpurge. The cauſe may be an inception of putre- 
faction; for thoſe milks have all an acrimony, 
though one would think they ſhould be lenitive. 

* Bacox's Natural Hiftory. 

The chymiſts gefine ſalt, from ſome of its pro- 
perties, to be a body fuſible in the fire; congealable 
again by cold, into brittle glebes or cryſtals; ſoluble 
in water, ſoas'ts diſappear ; not malleable ; and 
_ ou ſomething in it, which affects the organs 
of taſte with a ſenſation of ecrimony or ſharpneſs. | 

' Arbuthnet. 
2. Sharpneſs of temper, ſeverity, bitterneſs 
| of thought or language. 

John the Baptiſt ſet himfelf, with much acri- 
mony and indignation, to baffle this ſenſeleſs arro- 
_ gant conceit of theirs ; which made them huff at 
the doctrine of repentance, as a thing below them, 
and not at all belonging to them. South. 

A'crITUDE, ik/-kro-thde. n. . [from acrid.] 
An acrid taſte; a ding heat on the palate. 

In - green "vitriol, its aſtringent and 

ſweetiſh — is Ip ſome acritude. 


Grew's Muſeum. | 
Acroana' TICAL, M-krö-A-mät“-tl-kAl. adj. 
Agoda, Gr. I hear.] Of or pertaining to 
deep learning ; the a of exoterical. 
 ACROA'TICKS, Au-kr tix. u. . [4xgodlune, 
Gr.] Ariſtotle s lectures, on the more nice 
and principal parts of philoſophy; to 
which, none but friends and ſcholars were 
admitted by him. 
Acko' NYCAL, ak-kro'-nl-cll. adj. [from 
Auge. ſummus, and vi nox importing the 
1 of night.] A term of aſtronomy, 


ſetting is called acronycal, when they either 
time of ſunſet. It is oppoſed to coſ- 


mical. 
| ACRO'NYCALLY, A · xd - ul ell. adv, I from 
acrongeal. ] At the acronycal time. 

He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he 
riſes heliacally ; and rainy n . when he 


= riſes £ Dryden. 
 A'CROSPIRE, :krd-ſpire. 1 from 4xe©- 
and „Gr. ] A ſhoot or ſprout from the 


end of ceds, defore they are put in the 
ground. 

Many coma. will tai, er have thein pulp 
F turned into à ſubſtance” like thick - cream; and 

1 . 


old lettuce, ſow-thiſtles, [1 


applied to the ſtars; of which the rifing.or | 


appear above or fink below the horizon at | 


ACT 
A'choshRED,' A- red. part, 
Having ſprouts,/ or having ſhot out. A, 
For want of , when the malt i; f 
on the floor, it comes and ſprouts at both eng, 8 
r and is fit only for ſwin HK 
Aorta, | | q 
Acxo'ss, L-kroſs. adv. from a for a 
the French d, as it is uſed in 2 have 
and croſs.] Athwart ; laid over ſomethin 
ſo, as to croſs it. 
The harp hath the concave, notalong the fering, bh 
but acroſs the ſtrings; and no harp hath the ſore 4 
ſo mcingaad protwnged, as the Iriſh harp, 7 


This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with ES... „1 
He ſtood, reſlecting on his country loſs. D 
There is a ſet of artiſans ; who, by the h 
ſeveral poles; which they lay aer each 4 x 

ſhoulders, build themſelves up into a kind of . 
ramid; ſo that ou ſee a pile of men in the a 

four or hve n riſing one above another. 
Athy 


Acro/ STICK, a-kroſs'-tik, u. . from ag 
, and cx &, Gr. ] A poem, in which the fir | 
letter of every line being taken, makes! 5 
the name of the perſon or thing, on whic 
the poem is written, 
Acro'sTICK, a-kroſs'-tik; adj. 
That, which relates to an acroſtick. 
bay: That, which contains acrofticks. 
Leave writing plays; and chooſe for thy c. 
/ mand 
Some peaceful province in acroflict land: 
There thou may'ſt wings difplay, and altats rt, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand 2 


A'CROTERS, or ACROTERTLA, A- il 5 
| n. J. [from dag, Gr. the extremity of 2 
body.] Little pedeſtals © without ha, 
placed at the middle and the two c. 
tremes of pediments z ſometimes ſerving 
to ſupport ſtatues. 
7 ACT, Akt,” v. 2. lago, adtum, Lat. 
1. To be in action, not to reſt. 
| 85 He hangs between, in doubt to a4 or rc. Po, 
Er the proper functions. 
| it the will is not capable, of being comps 
led to any of its actings; yet it is capable, of be 
made to a with more orleſs difficulty, accord 
to the different impreſſions it receives from us 
tives or objects. Sa 
3- To | Practiſe arts or duties; to conduiſſ 
one's ſelf. 
Tis plain, that ſhe (who for a kingdom now 
- Would facrifice her love, and break her vow) 
Not out of love, but intereſt, a&#s alone; 
And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking d. 
throne. 's Conqueſt of Cru 
Fe. The deſire of happineſs, and the conſtraint i 
puts upon us to ad for it, uo body Accounts 4 
abridgment of liberty. Lak 
The ſplendor of his office, is thg token of the 
ſacred character, which he in y bears; 2 
one of theſe ought conſtantly to put him in mi 
of the other, and excite him to 4% up tok 
_ through the whole courſe of his adminiſtration. 
4 Atterbury's Sermi 
it is our part and duty, to co-operate with t | 
| 


\. 
= 
—_. 


'r _ 
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eee e eee e eee 


grace, vigorouſly to exert thoſe powers, and 4 
up to thoſe ad towhich it reſtores us. E 
bas given eyes to the blind, and feet to the lam 
Rogers's Sermw 
4: To produce eſſects, in ſome paſſive ſubjet 
ice, tis we wait the word'rous cauſe to 
| How body a upon n. mind. 
* f 'Garth's Diſpoſe) 
The ftomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles of 
lower belly; all act upon the aliment: beſides, tl 
| - chyle is not ſucked, but ſqueezed, into the 
of 893 by'the action t che fibres of # 
— Hrbutbnet on Alius 
Aer, . Aut. u. 4 $, . on 


— 


1.1 


N 
A 


* 


ACT 


0 and ſhame from no condition Nite i 
ell your part there all the honour lies. Pope. 
4. To tounterfeit ; to feign by action. 


former trembling once again renew 
"= fear the villain "thus Rt u'd, Dryden. 


To actuate; to put in motion to regu- | 
_ kts the movements. 
Moſt people in the world are ated by levity and 


1 by ſtrange and irrational changes. South, 


3 are as proud as Luciſer, as cove- 
' AS 
| . courſe of their converſation, ad and are 


"aged, not by devotion, but deſign. | Sauth, 
We ſuppoſe two diſtin&t incommunicable con- 


ating the ſame body; the one con- 


— by day, the other by night; and, on the 
- other fide, the ſame conſciouſneſs a&ing by inter- 
vals two diſtinct bodies. Loc 


Acr, Akt“. n. fo [actum, Lat.] 
1. Something done; a deed; an dei 
whether good or ill. 
| A lower place; not well, 


a e e 
Kay make 100 grant a than by our deed 
- Acquire too high a fame. | | 
' Sb Aub. and Cleopatra. 
The conſcious wretch all his a: revcal ; 


| 1 Loth to confeſs, -unable-to conceal ; 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, | 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 


2. Agency ; the power of producing an ef- 


fect. 1 
5 =. I will try the forces 
.- Of qheſe thy compounds on ſuch creatures, as 
We count not worth the hanging, but none human; 
o try the vigour of them, and apply 
Allayments to their 2; and by chem gather 
ö 2 feveral virtues and effects. 
1 Sbatg peur Gebel 
3. Action ; the performance. of exploits; 
production of effects. 
Tis fo much in your nature to do good, chat 
- your life is but one continued act of placing benefits 
t on many; as the ſun is always carrying his light, to 
ſome part or other of the world. Dryden : Fables. 


1 The doing of ſome particular thing ; a ſtep. 
taken; a purpoſe executed. | 
This ad perſuades me, 
That this remotion. of, the duke and her 
ls practice only. 


5, A ſtate of reality; effect. 


* 


Wards gro to be. Hooker. 
Soc alone excepted; who audi and everlaſt- 
* ingly is, whatſoever he may be; and which cannot 
© hereafter be that, which now he i is not: all other 
_, things beſides are ſomewhat in rgb, Which as 
yet they are not in ac. Hooker. 
Sure, they“ re conſcious 
Ol ſome intended 1 Uchief; and are fled, n 
Jo put it into ad. | Denhaw's Sipby 
„ Incipient agency; tendency to au effort. 
Her legs were buſkin'd; and the left before, 
in e to/ſhoot : a filver bow ſhe bore. Dryden. 
7. A part of a play, during which the action 
Proceeds without interruption. 
never doubt, but the whole condition re- 
©"quiredby Chriſt (che repentance, he came topreach) 


on AI e e wr ER 


„ ately before the exit, be as opportunely and, ac- 
Hp as at, any other point of their 


—_— 


lives, 


ee are the juſt meafure of « play: 


1 A decree 
. © legiſlature. | 
7 I. N. I. 


i 


| 1. To bent x'botrowed character, as'a tage- 


falle as Judas; and, in the  A'cT1ON, ak-ſhun. . ſation, Fr. aclio, 


he. | 


(> © abies 


They make edicts for aſury, to foppert uſurers ; 
repea! Jaify any wholeſome ac, eſtabliſhed againſt 
the rich; and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily, 
to chain-up and reſtrain the poor. 

Shakeſpeare's Corio/anus. 
*You, that are king, though he do wear the crown, 
Have caus'd him, by new a? of parliament, 
Too blot. out me. Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
9. Record of judicial roceedings. | 
. Judicial as are all thoſe matters, which relate 
| to judicial proceedings; and, being reduced into 
writing by a public notary, are recorded. by the 
authority of the judge. Ayli gt. 


Lat.] 


ACT 


Aftion upon the flatute, is an action brought 
ageing a man upon breach of a ſtatute. Cowell. 
ere was never man, could have a juſter action 
gag filthy fortune, than I; fince, all other 
things being granted me, her ' blindneſs is the 
only lett. Sidney. 


; 


For our reward then; 
Firſt, all our debts are paid ; dangers of law, 
Adtions, decrees, Judgments, againſt us, 4 or 
B. Jonſon. 

57. In the plural, in France, the ſame as flocks 

in England. 
A*cTIONABLE,  Ak'-ſh6-nibl. adj, [from ac- 

tion.] That, which admits an action in law 
to be brought againſt it; puniſhable. 


r 
G noble Engliſh ! that could entertain, 


* 


And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for action. 
Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
2. An act or thing done; a deed. 


Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


| 


L Who forth from nga d this comely frame, 
5 His will and act, his word and work the ſame. 
* Prior. 


The ſeeds of herbs nd plants at the firſt are not 29 
in a (but in poſſibility), Flat, which they after- | 


. ; geſture or action, than thoſe of other countries. 


'This — I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
God never accepts a good inclination inſtead of 
a good action, where that a&#on may be done; nay, 
fo much the contrary, that, if a good inclination 


: 


= 


action is made ſo much the more criminal and in- 
excuſable. Gau. 


ency, operation. 


| 


. 3» Ag 
move about its own center, and make thoſe-uſeful 


the ſame ſide to the action of the ſun. Bentley. 

He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules; con- 
formable to which, natural bodies are governed i in 
their a#ions upon one another. . Cheyne. 
4. N ſeries of events, repreſented in a 

able. 

Thie ces mould have three qualifications. 
Firſt, it ſhould be but one action; ſecondly, it 
ſhould be an entire action ; and, thirdly, it ſhould 


5 
* 
dea great action. Addiſon. 


a part of oratory. - - 
le, that ſpeaks, doth gripe the hearer 's wriſt; 
While he, that hears, makes fearful ac 
With wrinkled bows. Shakeſpeare's King Fohn. 
Our or«tors are obſerved, to make uſe. of leſs 
Adiiſon. 
6, (In law.] It is uſed with the prepoſition 
| againſt, before the perſon; and for, before 
the thing . 


* ſonal belongs to a man againſt another, by reaſon 
of auy contract, offence, or cauſe ; of like. force 


ſame other, for whoſe fact he is ta auſwer. Action 


ſeſſes the thing required or ſued for, in his own 


„Will, in that laſt ſcene of their laſt ad, immedi- }- 


Hammond f Fundamentals. f | 


Roſcommon. | 
of: 4 court of -uſtice, or edi of 


mixt, becauſe i it hath a mixt xeſpeR, both to the 
thing and to the perſon. 


4 


Action civil is that, which tends only to the reco- 


aims at ſome penalty or puniſhment in the party 
ſued, be it corporal or pecuniary; as, in common 


the murderer. 

ch, the thing whereof 

wee aredeprived, and a penalty alfo for the unjuſt 
I detaining of the ſame. . | 

Attion upon the caſe, is an action given for redreſs 

of wrongs, done without force 4 


law not ſpecially ** for, 


ſhall purſue the law again 
mixt is that, which ſeeks 


* 
8 


0 


1. The quality or ſtate of acting, oppoſite to] 


With half their forces, the full power of France; 


be not ſeconded by a good ai, the want of that | 


It is: better therefore, that the carth ſhould | 
viciſſitudes of night and day, than expoſe always 


5, Geſticulation; the accordance: of the mo- 
tions of the body, with the words ſpoken ; |. 


Actions are perſonal, real, and 1 Adtion per- 


with a contract or offence, made or done by him or 
real is given to any man agi another, that poſ- 
name, and no other man's Alion mixt is that, 
which lies as well again or for the thing, which | 
we ſeck; as ag ainſ} the perſon, that hath it: called 
Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. | 
very. ol that, which is due to us; as a ſum of mo- 


ney formerly lent. Action penal is that, which 


law, the next friends of a man feloniouſly lain 
Action 


againſt any man, by 3 


His proceſs was formed; rr he was found 
guilty of nought elſe, that 1 could learn, which 
was adtionable, but of ambition. 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
No man's face is actionable: theſe ſingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent caules. 
Collier, 
A'CT10NARY, or AcTiONIST, Ak'-ſh6-ner-y, 

Ak'-ſhö-nlſt. ». ſ. [from action.] One, that 

has a ſhare 1 in actions or ſtocks. 
A*CT1ION-TA'KING, ak'-ſhin-ti'-king, ag, 

Accuſtomed, to reſent by means of law; 
lttigious. 

A knave, a raſcal, a filthy worſted-flocking 
| Kknave; a lily-liver'd a&ion-tating knave. Shakeſp. 


ACTITA'T1ON, ak-ti-ta'-ſhan. 2. /. [from ac- 
tito, Lat.] Action quick and frequent. Dict. 


To A'CTIVATE, Ak-ti-vit. v. a. [from active. ] 
To make active. This word is perhaps 
uſed only by the author alleged. 

* & ſnow and ice, eſpecially being holpen, and 
their cold aXivated by nitre or ſalt, will turn wa- 
ter into ice, and that in a few hours; ſo, it may 
be, it will turn wood or ſtiff clay into ſtone, in 
longer time. Bacon. 

A'cTivg, Ak'-tiv. adj. [afivus,: Lat.] 

1, That, which has the power or quality of 
acting. 

L Theſe particles have not only a vis inertie, ac- 
companied with ſuch paſſive laws. of motion, as 
naturally reſult from that force; but alſo they are 
moved by certain ace principles, ſuch as is that 
of gravity; and that, which cauſes fermentation, 
=—- coheſion of bodies. Nexwion's Opticks. 

2. at, which acts; oppoſed to ve, or 
that which ſuffers. ing * 

— When an even flame two hearts did touch; 
His office was, indulgently to fit 
Act iues to paſhves : correſpondency 
Only his ſubject Was. Daune. 

If vou think that, by multiplying. the addita- 
ments in the ſame proportion that you multiply the 
ore, the work will follow, you may be deceived : 
for quantity in the paſſi ve will add more reſiſt- 

ance, than the ny in the ative will add 


force. 


. 


1 
- 


Bacon. 
3 Buſy, engaged i in 038 op oſed to idle 
or ſedentary, or any ſtate of which the du-- 


ties are performed only by, the mental. 


powers. 
Tis virtuous action, that muſt praiſe bring forth; 
Without which; flow advice is little n 
Vet they, who give good counſel, praiſe deſerve; 
Tho', in the act ive part, they cannot ſerve. Denham. 
4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 
p The worid hath had in theſe men freſh expe- 
rience, how dangerous ſuch give errors are. | 


Hooker. 
5. Nimble; agile; quick. 
Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory; 
And ſome with darts their a&ive ſine vs try. Dryd. 
6, In grammar. 

A verb afive is that, which ſignifies action; 
as I teach, . Clarke's Lotin Grammar. 
A erirzrv, Aktiv- Adv. from ale. IIn an 

active manner; bu z nimbly. In macdive 


* 


l 


 Kgnifiration ; as, the word i ts uſed actiuely. 
E A'CTIVENESS,. 


— 


ACT A C 
A'cTIvENE * ne err ye n. /. (from * 1 and where, by a ſcheme of providence, |, 3 
The qualit 5 e; quickneſs; | dee eee eie -| 
nimbleneſs.” This 2 a word more rarely | fings, according as idolatry, or the | 
1 nn 2 worſhip of the true 5 
agility and af7ivengſs, do our com- Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be 
mon © — dancers on the rope attain to, danger, or though che da aye s of ſorrow ould a ac- 
by continual exerciſe! MWilkins's Math. Magick. fually overtake us, yet ſtill we muſt repoſe our- 
AcTi'vrry, Ak-tiy'-vl-tg. . , [from a8ive.] | elves on God. Roger: 


A'CTUALNESS, Ak'-t6-AM-n&fe, 


n, . [from ac- 
The quality of being active, MCI either tual. The, Guality of being as "A a 


to things or perſons. 


cial i — the activity of — er Bacon. The a » who compiles the minutes 
Our adverſary will not be idle, we are; | of the proceedings of a court; a term of 


the civil law. 


he watches every turn of our foul, and incident of 
our life z and, if we remit our afivity, will take 
, » adyantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

A'ctos, 1k-thr. 4. . [afor, Lat.] 


1. He, that acts, any thing. 

The virtues of ci er age may — the de- 
fects of both: and good for ſucceſſion, that young 
men r in age * 

acon. 

He, who writes an Encomiun Neronie, if he does 
it heartily, is himſelf but a tranſcript of Nero in 
his mind; and would eno ſee ſuch 

ranks, as he was famous for, ated agai „ though 
4 dares not be the a&or of them himſelf. South. 
a. He, that perſonates a character; a ſtage- 


have the 8 of court remain with 
him, and the notary will have the cuſtody of them 


or writer of them ought to be preferred. Ayu. 
A*CTUATE, Ak'-td-ate. adj. {from the verb 


brought into effect. 

The active informations of the intellect, filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form — — 
with matter, grew acduate into a third and GP 
perfection of practice. South. 

To A'CTUATE, AN /4d-Ite, v. a. [from ago, 
adtum, Lat.] To put into action; to invi- 


» player. gorate, or increaſe the powers of motion. 
Would you have © Ik lgha. apede ha-chla —— 
Such an Hercnlean actor in the ſcene, a living ſpirit ; and ſeems by ſome vital irradiation, 
And not this. hydra? They muſt ſweat no leſs, to be cad into this luſtre. 


To fit their properties, than t” expreſs their parts. 
Ben Jonſon. 


When a good acer doth. his part preſent, 
la every act he our attention draws z 


That, at the la aft, he may find juſt applauſe. 8 

Theſe falſe beauties of the ſtage are no more laſt- 
ing, than a rainbow; when the afor ceaſes to ſhine 
upon them, they vaniſh in a | 
Dryden's Spaniſh Frear. ' Rogers 
A'crxgss, Aik'-trifs. ./. ebay Fr.] 2 adj. — af.) That, 

She, that performs * rong powers 3 a 
by Virgil has indeed admitted —4 as an Gy word little uſed. 

in the Enid: but the part the acts, is very ſhort; | To A'CUATE, Ak'-uate. v. a 


and none of the moſt admired circumſtances of i} ſharpen to invigorate, with any powers 
that divine work. | on. | of ſharpneſs. 


We ſpri ts fave juſt fack natures, | Immoderate feedlin powdered beef, pic- 
we nr when human creatures; * 4 
And therefore I, that was an actre here, | 
Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden. 
2. A woman, that plays on the ſtage. *' 
A'cTUAL, Ak -tü-Al. adj, [aFuel, Fr.] That, which has a point or ſting ; - 4 
. That, which compriſes action. | that, which terminates in a ſharp point. 

In this lumbry agitation, beſides her walking ACU'MEN, &-&-meEn. 1. ,. [Lat.] A 
and other atv performances, what at any time | point; 6guratively, quickneſs of intelle&s. 


| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

Such is every man, who has not a&uated the 
EE 
Men of the n 
ambition; and, on the contrary, mean and nar- 
row minds are the leaſt adtuated by it. Addiſon. 
Our paſſions are the ſprings, which ada the 


powers of our nature. 


inflame and acuate the blood; whereby it is capaci- 
tated, to corrode the lun 


have you heard her ſay? Shateſpear?”s Macberb. The word was _ affected by the wh 

a. Really in act; not merely potential. Ariſtarchus in common converſation, to ſignify 
Sin, there in pow'r, beſore genius or natural er. Pope. | 

Once actual; n — of; in body, and to dwell ] Acv' MINATED,4-kfi'-mF-ni-t6d. particip, adj. 
Habitual habi . | Ending in a point; cp; pointed. 
3. In act; e This is not acumnimated and pointed, as in the 

| For 28 conceives a crime in thought, } reſt; but ſeemeth, as it were, cut off. 1 

Contracts the danger of an actuai fault: 1 | Brown's Vulgar E rrours. 
Then, what atzuſt he expect, that ſtill proceeds 17 this word, Noli me langere, to a 


appropriate 
To finiſh fin, and work-up thoughts to deeds? | fmall round weumineted tubercle; 


Actva Arx, A. ch. Al -t. n. / [tron a-- ac- rated by topicks. 
. zual.) "The ftate of being actual. ACU'TE, a-kU'te. adj. facutus, Lat.] 
Ws. actuality of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus x, Sharp, ending i in a point ; 
De Aer pe. their potentiality be not quite tuſe or blunt. 
u 


s a crafs, extended, im netra- | Hive the hes th” dans and-0 wet? an- 
ble . divifible, unintelligent fu e is 


ö „which we call matter. Cbeyne. 
A'CTVALLY, AK, tü- Al AF. adv. [from ] 
I In act; in effect; really. 
All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and 
ſufficient to do many things, which a&ually they — 
never do. 
A er e 2 
von were reading a hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael or os 
PF | 


= „ 
* 
% : 


* 


| that way know, whether they be Locke. 
2+ In a figurative ſenſe, applied to men; in- 


- 
* 
3 


3 0 
* 


Suppoſe the judge ſhould ſay, that he would 
Wich himſelf; certainly, in this caſe, the efuary | 


To adtuate.] Put into action; animated; 


a. {acuo, Lat.] To 


th 


kled meats, and debauching with ſtrong wines, do 


gs. Harvey on Confumptions 
| Acv"LEaTE, a-kiAlyite. adj. [aculeatus, Lat.] 


which hath not 
much pain, unleſs touched or rubbed, or a] 


oppoſed to ob- ; 


gled triangle, both drawn from equal baſes and be- 1 
tween parallels; 1 can, by intuitive knowledge, 
perceive the one not to be the other; but cannot 


enious 3 penetrating ; oppoſed to dull 7 


. acute and i ingenious author, among many 
very fine thoughts and uncommon reflectiona, has 
* Katted the notion of ſecing all things in God, — 


ADA 


N of the ſenſea, vigorous ; powerfil 
in operation. | 

Were our ſenſes altered, and made much quick,, 

and acuter, the appearance and outward ſcheme (5 
things would have quite another face to us. 2 
4. Acute diſeaſe. * difeafe, which is at. 
— — with an increaſe 27 6 of bloog, 

an terminates in a few days; oppoſed 
— ppoled to 


s. Acute accent ; that, which raiſes or dere 
the voice. 

Acv'TELY, A-kite-lF, adv. {from acute.) 1 
ter an acute manner; ſharply: it is uſed, 
as well in the figurative, as 3 ſenſe. 

He, that will look into many 
America, will find men reaſon 


logiſm. 

Acv'rEN ESS, — 4. 1. { from = 
which fee.}. 

1. Sharpneſs. 

2. Force of intellects. 

| They would not be ſo apt to think, that there 
could be nothing added to the acutengſi and pre. 
tration of their under 

3. q and vigour of ſenſes. 

eyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the honr-plate, their owner could ng 
| be. benefited by that cu which, whilſt: | 
diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the _ 
made him loſe its uſe. 

4- Violence and ſpeedy criſis of a n 

We N preſent remedies, according to ind. 

cations; reſpecting rather the acutengſ of the di. 
eaſe, and precipitancy of the occaſion, than the 
riſing and ſetting of ſtars. Breen, 

5. Sharpneſs of ſound, 

Thus acutengſ of ſound will ſhew that, whit 


to the eye the bell ſeems to be at reſt, yet the | 


minute parts of it continue in a yery briſk motion, 
without which they could not ſtrike the air. By. 


AD4A'CTED, Ad-Ak'-tid. particip. adj. { ada, 
Lat.] Driven by force; a word little uſed, 


The verb adac is not uſed, Dis, 
Apa, ad'-je, u. J 5 Lat.] 4 
maxim, handed from antiquity; 2 


proverb, 

Shallow unimproved melee are confident 
| to certainty; as if, contrary to the 
adage, ſcience had nv friend but i ignorance. 


| Glanville s Scepfes Sci 
Fine fruits of ! old ambitzous — 
Dar'ſt thou apply that of the ſchool: 


As if tis nothing worth, lies conceal'd , 
And ſcience is not ſcience, till reveal'd ? Dryde, 
ABA'GIO, a-da-56. n. . Italian, at leiſure. 


A term uſed n.10 
time. 


ADAMANr, Ad- A-mänt. n. . [adamay 
Lat. Ana, Gr. from @ and Fay, to 
tame or ſubdue ; that is inſuperable, infron- 


t. A ſtone, seed by writers, of impe- 
netrable hardneſs. 
So great a fear my name them ſpread; 


That they ſuppos' d, I could rend bars of ſtccl, 


ts of Aſia any | 
r = 
m_ as himſelf, who yet never T 1 


g 


: 


And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant, Sbaleſpean. Wi 


Satan, with vaſt and haughty ſtrides advanc d, 
Came tow' ring, arm' d in l 
Eternal Deities, N 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees; 
And write, whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of braſs. Dry 
2. The diamond. 
Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
ies; and among them, the ademant all other 
ſtones, being nod to that degree thereof, that 
. Art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it: the fac- 
. titious ftones of chy in imitation, 


caÞil *. d by an ardipary lapidiſt. 
IE) : hy St Bly on the Creator 


k ” 3y Adamant 


Rm. 


ADA 
n is taken for the loadFote. = 
% We the, you hug — 
Dee draw ot ire; for my R 
tr, 
lar of 
| tha wk wo. another, | a es 4 
an, Ad-A-män-tè“-àAn. adj. (from 
Hard, 


Made of adamant. _. dds ao 
* Wide is the fronting gate; and, rais'd on high 
Wich adamantine columns, threats the &y. Dryd. 
2, Having the 8 of adamant; as, 
' hardnefs, indiffolubrlity., 
- © Coot@ Eve's wesk Rand, extended to the tree, 
mm ſunder rend that. adamantine chain; 
Whoſe golden links, effects and cauſes he; 
And which, to God's own chair, doth 3 ? 
; er. 
En eternal fterifity muſt have poſſeſſed the 
« world, where all cfrings had been fixed and faſten- 
ed everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains of ſpe- 
cine gravity ; if the A lack not ſpoken and 
- id, Let the earth bring forth graſs, tHe herb 


| n fruie· tree yielding fruit, after 
kind: and it was ſo. , Bentley. 
Fir adanrantfne chains ſhall death be bound, © 


And heſt's grim tyrant fecFth* eternal wound 


- Pho" adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 
| * And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. 
Koster, id'-daimeriph. . 
matomy.] A prominent part of the a 
| Fo ADAPT, &-di/pt. v. a. [adapto, Lat. 
To fit one thing to another; to ſuit; to 
5 proportion. ä a | 
| P trum but let ĩt not, be known, 
My eyes are ſome what dimmiſh grown; 
e . For nature, alboys in the right, \ — 
Lo your decays adaptr my fight. A 
a F is not that nothing oſſends the = 5 
but a good poet will adapt tlie very ſounds, as well 
as words; to de things he-treats of. 
Pdpe's Letters. 


Avarra'vion, kd-bp-tY-ſhan. n. . [from 


adapt.) The act, of fitting one thing to 
another; the fitneſs of one thing to: ano- 


- 


lu ſet together, that we cannot define the begin- 
ning or end of either; there being 


' | "+ Dr. Newh 
. +© This word I have found no where elſe. 


his lodging from one part of To ADD 


R ame ear: ce 


xz conmixtion: | 


. | _ the mind; is tar, whith"giverus the c 


ADD 
To Anco"erorate, id-kir-p6-rit. v. a. 
[from ad and corpus.) To uniite one body 
- with er; more ufually wrote accorpo- 
rate ; which ſee. 
To „ Ad“. v. a. [addo, Lat. 
x. To join ſomething to that, which was be- 


re. 
Mark, if his birth makes any difference ; 


— 


ö 


If, to his words, it add; one grain of ſenſe. Dryd. [ 


They, whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 


But do an act of friendſhip to their own. Dry. | 
2. Te perform the mental operation, of 


adding one number or conception to ano- 
ther. To add to, is proper; but, to add to- 
gether, ſeems a ſoleciſm. F 
Whatſoever poſitive idea a man has in his 

| mind, of any quantity; he can repeat it, and 
add it to the former, as eafily, as he can add toge- 
ther the ideas of two days or two years. Lorle. 
A'DDABLE, 4d'-dibl. adj. {from add.] That, 


ble is more proper. It ſignifies more pro- 
perly that, which may be added. 

The fieſt number, in every addition, is called 
the addzb/e number ; the other, the number or 
numbers added ;. and the — . by 
the addition, the aggregate or a er. 
Ad -dès Im- àte. v. a. 
To take or aſcertain 

Dick. 
To ApDEe'tm, àd-dè' m. v. a. [from deem. 
To eſteem; to account, This word is now 
out of uſe. 4 
She ſrorns to be an d fo worthleſs-baſe, 

As to be miov' to ſuch an infamy. 
= N r Ciootl Wars. 
Ape. àd'-dür. 2. . [Accen, Æceon, 
Nasse, as it ſeems from exxter, Sax. 
poiſon.] A ſerpent, a viper, a poiſonous 
reptile ; perhaps of any ſpecies. In com- 
mon language, adders and hates are not 

the ſame. 80 

Or is the adder better than the cel, 
Beeauſe his painted ſkin contents the _ 

An abr did it; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou · ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| The adizy teaches us where to ſtrike, by her 
| curious and Rarful defending of — 


| 


e. 


| A'DDER*S-GRA'SS, zd“ -dürz-gräſs“. 1. f. The | 


name of a plant, imagined by Skinner to 
| be ſo named, becauſe ſerpents lurk about 


it. 
A'Dbprs's-ro' vu, Ad“ dürz-tüng“. 2. / 
[ophioglofſim, Lat.] The name of an herb. 
It hath no viſible flowyer; but the ſeeds are pro- 


duced” on a ſpike, which reſembles a ferpent's | 


tongue; which ſeed is contained in many longi- 
. tudinal cells. Miller. 
The moſt common 


winkle, adder” 5-tongue. Wiſemen's Surgery. 


real or ſuppoſed, of 
ents. 


like the word better) of numbers, 1 
moſt diſtin& idea of infinity, 


x 


to which ſomething may be added: Addr | 


ADD 


A'bpicz, 3d'-dls. 1. /. bfor which we eor- 
ruptly ſpeak and write ad, from adere, 
Sax. an axe-] | | 

The adifice hath its blade made thin, and ſome- 
what arching. As the axe hathy its edge parallel 
to its handle, ſo the adlice hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a baſil on its inſide 
to its outer edge. Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 

To ADDTCr, 4d-dlkt'. v. a. [addico, Lat.] 

1. To devote, to dedicate, in a good ſenſe; 

| which is rarely uſed. 

Ye know the honſe of Stephanus; that- they 
have addifed themſelves, to the miniſtry of the 
. faints. 1 Coy. xvi. 15. 
2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenfe; as, 

he addifled Himſelf to vice. 

3. To devote one's ſelf, to any perſon, party, 
or perfuafion. A Latiniſm. | 

Tam neither author or fautor of any ſect: I. 
will have no man ad, himfelf to me; but, if 1 
have any thing right, defend it as truths. 


Ben Fonſon. 

Apvr ctevnt 8s, Id-dik'-ted-nefs. 1. ſ. [from 
þ — The quality or ſtate of being 
addicted. 
Thoſe'know, how Ittle I have remitted of my 
former aduſctrungſi to make chymical experiments. 
: *; | Boyle. 

3 Id-dlk'-ſhin. . /. badüdi, 


—_— 


1. The act, of devoting or giving up. 


ſimples are comfrey, bugle, | 
agrimony; ſanicle, pauPsbetony,. flueltin, peri- 


\A'pper's:wo'rT, Ad“ -dürz-würt“. . / An 
herb; ſo named, on account of its virtue, 
curing the bite of ſer- 


arent to 


2. The ſtate, of being devoted. 
It is a wonder, how his grace ſhould' glean it; 
Since his adlichon was, fo courſes vain; 
His companies, unletter'd,. rude, and ſhallow ; 
His hours, fil d-up with riots, banquets, ſports 
a hakeſp. . 
| A'DDITAWENT, 4d”-dy-tAi-ment”. 2 Ladle, 
mentum, Lat.] The addition, or thing added. 
rate with brafs, nvr other 
metals; of itſelf, by imple fire; ſb as the enquiry 
uſt be the calcination, and the additament, 
& che charge of them. Bacon. 
In a palace, chere is firſt the caſe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ſtructure itſelf; and, beſides that, 
there are certain additaments, that contribute toiits 
— — * as, ne furniture, rare 
Juntains aqueducts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it. Hates Origin of 2 4 
Abprriox, àAd-dlſtr-ſhän. n. , from add.] 
1. The act, of adding one thing to another; 
oppoſed. to diminution. y | 
I be infinite diſtance, between the Creator. and 
the nobleſt of all creatures, can never be mea- 
ſured, nor exhauſted by · endleſs addition of finite 
degrees. 2 FF Bontley.. 
2. Additament, or the thing added. | 
It will not be modeſtly done, if any: of our 
own wiſdom intrude or inter poſe, or be willing to 
_ A to what Chriſt and his apoſties ha ve 
me ſuch reſemblances, methiiles, I find 
Of our laſſ evening's talk, in this thy dream; 


But, with ad##tion- & , 
The aboliſhing * | 8 
cuſtom (permitted among the nobles) of ſelling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the power of 
} the commons. * Sroift. 
3. In arithmetick. Y I 
| Addition is the reduction of two or more num 
bers of like Kind together into one ſum or total: 
| Y Corler Arithmetic 
4. In law. A title given tq a man; over an 
| m_ * 3 _ and ſurname; 
ewing his eſtate, degree, otrupation 
trade, age, place of dwelling... "Convell. 
| 204% 7: ages 


The name, and all of addition to a king: 
The ſway, revenue, execution, A 
Beloved ſons, be ours; whictf to confi — 

THis corner You, Shateſp. . Lear. 
E 2 | | From 


Iron will not jaco 


ADD 


From this time, 
© For what he did before Cofioli, call him, 
With all th' applauſe arid clamour of the hot, 
Caius ar Coriolanus. Bear th addition nobly 
; ' Shakeſpeare's Voriolanur. 
- © Thee Nen new diſputes, upon the perſons 
named by the king; or rather, againſt the a- 
tis and appellations of title, which. were made to 


their names. Clarentlon. 
ADD1' TIONAL, Ad- dim“ MS- al. adj. [from 
addition.] That which is added. 


Our 8 being ance reformed and ſet right, 
it may be kept ſo, without any conſiderable vari- 
ation, for many ages, by omitting one leap-year ; 

. e, the additiona! day, at the end of every 134 
years, '. Holler on Time. 

The greateſt wits, that ever were produced in 

one age, lived together in ſo good an underſtand- 
ing, and celebrated one another with ſo much ge- 
neroſity; that each of them receives an additional 
lu ſtre, from his cotem ies. | Addi jor. | 

| "They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is ſuppoſed to be powerful: and do 

_ (withal) afford us ſeveral ether additional proofs, ! 
of great force and clearneſs. - Atterbury. 

Appi rloval, 1d-Afh'-hd&-n1l. =; Ad- 

tament; ſomething added. Not in uſe. 


NIay be, ſome little additional may further the! 


incorporation. Bacon. 
A'DDITORY, ad -d3-thr-rp. adj. [from add.) 
That, which has the . or e of 
adding. 
1 fiction nie to a great man a larger | 
ſhare of reputation, than belongs to him; to enable 
him, to ſerve ſome good end or purpoſe. 


A'DDLE, 141. 
* Ja. according to Filder and Junius per- 

* haps from ydel, idle, barren,” unfruitful.] 
Originally applied to eggs; and ſignifying 


Arbutbnot. ö 


ſuch, as produce nothing, hut grow rot- 


ten under the ben: thence transferred to 


brains, that produce a 

I There's one with truth ke a ladle; * 
That carries eggs too freth or adde; 
And ſtill at random, as he | 
Among the rabble-rout he ows. Hudibras. 


Alter much ſolitarineſd, faſting, FT long ſick- 


neſs, their brains were auth; and cheir bellies as | 


| 


empty of meat, as their heads of wit. | 
- Va Burton on Melancholy. 

Thus far the poet: bur ts braing s grow addle; 
And all the reſt is purely from this noddle. Dryd. 
To A'DDLE, a-d'l. v., a. from addle, adj.} 
To make addle 3 cose 7 make 8 

ren. w 

This is alſo evidenced. in e Thereof 'S 

+ Sound ones i, and ſuch, as are adaled, ſwing;'as 
do alſo thoſe, that are termed miæ, or 1 4 
eggs. Brown's Hulgar Errours. 
To A'DDLE, Add. V. 1. To 


| | 


adel, a diſeaſe, | 


ADD 


Then * * his chariot ight, 
 Adareſi'd himſelf on foot to ſingle * 155. | 
2. To get ready; to putin a Hate, for imme- 
diate uſe. 
They-fell directly on the Engliſh battle ; where» 
upon the earl] of Warwick aidrefſed his men, to 
take the flax. Hayruard. 
Duke Frederick hearing, how that every day 
Men of great worth reforted to this foreſt, 
Adtreſe'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own conduct purpoſely to take 
His brother here. Shateſpeare, As you like it. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt ; 
To- morrow for the march we are addref. Sul. 
3. To apply to another by words, with vari- 
-ous forms of conſtruction. | 
4. Sometimes without à pr 6fition. ot 
To ſuch I would addr, with this moſt affec- 
tionate petition. * Decay Piety. 
Among the crowd, but far above the reſt, 
W Turnus to the beauteous maid addreft. | 


| 


Are not yourvrders to ry the ſenate 
5. sometimes with 7. 

Addreſſing to Pollio, his great toda and him- 
ſelf no vulgar poet, he began to aſſert his native | 
character, which 5 is ſublimity. Dryden. 
6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pronoun; 

as, he addreſſed himſelf to the general. 
7. Sometimes with the aceulati 


nominative to the paſſive. 
The young hero had addreſſed his drags to him | 
for his aſſiſtance. - Dryden. 
The prince himſelf, with awful dread polleſs'd, 
| His e to great Apollo thus addreft. Dryden. | 
His ſuit was common; but, above the reſt, {| 
To both the brother-princes thus addrefl. Dryden. 
8. To addreſs (inlaw] i is, to apply to the king | 
in 
| The Tepealentheives of the nation in parlia- 
ment, and the peiuy-council, addreſr d the king, to 
have it recalled. Swift. 
AppRE'ss, àd-drèſs. n. .. (addreſſe, Fr.] 
1. Verbal application to any one, by way of 
. perſuaſion ; petition. 

Henry, in "knots involving Emma's name, 
Had half-confefs'd and half-conceal'd his flame, 
Upon this tree: and, as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, : 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs : 

5 That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe. 


L = —=—— 


Moſt of the — to whom theſe adirgſer 


influenced, by- their own ſinful appetites and paſ- 
ſions. Watte Improvement of the Mind. 
2. Courtſhip. | 


I » They often have revea['d their n to me: 


row,; to in- | But, tell me, whoſe addreſs thou favour'ſt molt ; 

: - creaſe.” Obſolete | * 1 long to know, and vet I dread to hear N 
- Where ixy embraceth the tres e Be, 9" - _ , Addiſon. 
h elle NN no mor. 'A gentleman, whom (L am ſure) you yourſelf 

. 11 Huſtandry. \ | would have approved, made his addre/cs to me. 

Abborz- vs 2185 „Aae p ztödl. $4: * | Addiſon. 

addled brains. See Apps... © 1. "Manner of addreſſing another; as, we 


Poor ſlaves in metre, dull and a; 


FFF | Whoriymb,beew ba erte wrde | 


eng Dryden. 


a man of an awkward. 


| arg. 
4. Skill, Uexterity.. 


wh ADDRE'SS, M-ardfs. V, A. Tad fr, 


Fr. from deregar, Span. ec Airigo, di. 
K. 


a redum, Lat.] 198 
4 1. To prepare. one's. ſelf, to-enter on any 
action; as, be addreſſed himſelf 40 _” | 


It has Yo, *before the thing. 
- Witt him the Palmer eke, in habit ba, 
. 


1 A 75 | 105 | 
5 

1 liſted-bp its head, and did 47%. 1 

1 u, like as it would ſpeak. 2 
. 1 ef. ** ' 


8 


N x. 
= 
®» 


a%" 


1 5. Manner of direQting alctter ; 


own obſeryation, of events imputed to che pro- 
found fkill and addreſs of a Miniſter x 


reality, were either mere effects of "negligence, | 
weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride; or at beſt, 
but the natural tourfſe of things, left tothemſelves. | 

- Swift, 
; z ſenſe chiefly 


mercantile. 


| | 


tive of the | 
matter of the addreſs, which may be the | | 


| 


Prior; | 


are made, arc not wiſe and ſkilful judges; but are | 


ſay, a man of an happy or a pleaſing addreſs ; | 


L could prqduce meal znftances fi from my 


; 


1 


„ 


which, in 


7 


ADDR ssER, Ad-dr6s'=sdr. 1. 1 
Arles,] The l that W or ve. 
ions. 


* > 


[from ad- | 


= 


ADDVU'CENT,,. Ad-ii-g6nt. 


 ADENO'GRAPHY, 


Abs'MrTiox, Ademp'-ſhün. 


*r 


— — 


ADE 


. [adducens, 
Lat.] A word applied - to. thoſe ut. 
that bring forward, cloſe, or draw t 
ther, the parts of the body, to which they 
are annexed. - Quin 


To ADDU'LCE, 3d-dal'ſe. 2. a. [addou, 


Fr. dulcis, Lat,] To ſweeten; a word, not 
in uſe now: 
Thus did the French embaſſadors, with greg: 


- ſhow of their king's affection, and many ſugared 


words; ſeek to addulce all matters between the tw, 
Bacon Henry VII. 


kings. 
A'vELING, 4 AAlAng. n. .. (from ædel, dax. 


illuſtrious. ] A word of honour among the 
Angles, property appertaining to the king”; 
children: king Edward the Confeſſor, be. 
ing without iſſue, and intending to make 
Edgar his heir, called him Adeling. * 
1d-d&-n0g'-gri-fy. 
[from a a gland, and y;4p» to write, Ge, 
A treatiſe of the glands. 


1. J. Ladima, 
ademptum, Lat. ] Taking away; privation, 
D 


ia, 
Avz'er, 4-dip' . 2. ,. (from. adeptus, Lat. 
- that is, adeptus artem.] He, that is com- 
letely {killed in all the ſecrets of his art, 
It is, in its original ſignification, appropri. 
ated to the chymiſts; but 18 now extended, 
to other artiſts. 
The preſervation of 9 is eaſy to true 


Pope, 
3 I-dbp't. adj. Skilful ; throughly 
verſed. 


If there be really ſuch adept philoſophers, a; 
we are told of; I'am apt to think that, among 


their arcana, they are maſters of extremely po- 
tent menſtruums. ' Bohl. 
A'DEQUATE, àd'-L-qwit. adj. ſadeguatil, 
Lat.] Equal to; proportionate; corre- 
ſpondent to, ſo as to bear an exact reſem- 
blance or proportion. It is uſed generally 
in a figurative. ſenſe, and often with the 
particle 20. | 

Contingent death ſeems to be the whole at 
guate object of popular courage; but a neceſſary 
and unavoidable colin — paleneſs into the 
ſtouteſt heart. Harvey on Confumptions, 
The arguments were proper, adequate, and ſut- 
ficient to compaſs their reſpective ends. Sou), 
All our fimple ideas are adequate, becaul:, 
being nothing but the effects of certain powersin 
things, fitt and ordained by God to procuce 
ſuch ſenſations" in us, they cannot but be cor- 
reſpondent and adequate ts thoſe powers. Locle. 
. Thoſe are adequate ideas, which perfectly repre- 
ſent their archetypes or objects. Inadequate are 
but a partial dr incomplete / repreſentation of 

thoſe archetype, to: which they are referred. 
Watts's Ligich. 


A'DEQUATELY; Ad ra-. ad v. (from - 


adequate.] 

1. In an adequate manner; with juſtneſs ol 
repreſentation; with exactneſs of propor- 
tion. 

GBratitude confiſts adequately, in :theſe two 
things: firſt, that it is a debt; and, ſecondly, 
that it is ſuch a debt, as is left to every man's 
ingenuity, whether he will pay or no. = Sou). 

2. It is uſed with the particle 70. 
Piety is the neceſſaty Chriftian virtue, propor- 
tioned adequately to the amn and ſpirituæ 
ty of that infivite Deity. + 
Hanmond Fundamemal. 
A brapärzürss; Ad e-kwät-neſs. 1. /- 
from adeguate.] The ſtate of being ade- 
quate; juſtneſs of repreſentation ; exact- 
neſs of 8 
Adrspo'riCE, Ades. pot“ -x. adje Not ab- 
tolute ; 3 9 43:44 208 | Di. 


* 


8 


* 
* 


2. 


FIR * 
r d 5 
5 * Cy . 4 
7 4 


& 
er 


AD H 
RE, Ad-he' re. v. A. Canbereb, Lat.] 


5 * ſtick * thy wix to the finger; with 
before the thing. * - © pk 
| be nick, in a figurative ſenſe; to be con- 
- ſiſtent; to hold together. 
y every thing adherer together, that no dram 
eo u ſcrape, no ſcruple of a ſcruple, no incredu- 
uss or unſafe circutnitance— 


, 


&: 

Ms Shabeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
＋ 5 To remain firmly fixed, to a party, perſon, 
1 ö or opinion. f 4 4 : 

Good gendemen, he hath much talk d of you; 
And ſure Lam; two men there are not living, 
Jo whom he more adheres. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
| Every man of ſenſe will agree with me, that 
X ſingularity is laudable ; when, in contradiction to 
a multitude, it n to the dictates = 
ſcience, morality, and honour. . 
nar rENCE, 4d-be'-rense. . /. [from ad- 
Ber.] See ADHESION, WES 4” > 
© The quality of adhering or fticking ; te- 
nacit x. 
3. In 2 fignirative ſenſe, fixedneſs of mind ; 
* fteadineſs; fidelity. ? 
= The firm adberence of the Jews to their religion 
is no leſs remarkable, than their diſperſion ; con- 
ſidering it, as perſecuted or contemned over the 
whole earth. on 


A conſtant adberence to one ſort of diet may 
| have bad effects on any conſtitution. 

7a Arbutbnat on Alimentt. 
Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adberence to the 


- 


point, have proved more effectual, than thoſe arts, | 


EF which are contemptuouſly called the ſpirit * 
7 gociating. TT. 1 11 72 
Abnz'aBxcx, 4d-hE'-rEn-sy. n. . [The ſame 


= with adherence.] | 

=. Steady attachment. 

=z. That, which adheres. 

= Vices have a native adberency of vexation. 


of Piety. 


2 


3 Decay 
4 DHE'RENT, Ad-he -xènt. adj. [from adhere.) 
. Sficking fo > 

= Cloſe to the cliff, with both his hands he ; 
= And ſtuck adberent, and ſuſpended hung. Pope. 


>. United with... + 
Modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent ; that 
is, proper or im  . Adberent or improper 


modes ariſe, from the joining of ſome accidental 
| ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be 
== ſeparated from it: fo, when a bowl is wet, or a 
boy is clothed, theſe are adberent modes; for the 
water and the clothes are diſtin ſubſtances, which 
= adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. -Watts's Logicl. 
BADHE RENT, Ad-he'-rent. u. /. [from adbere.] 
. The perſon, that adheres ; one, that ſup- 
ports the cauſe, or follows the fortune of 
another 3 a follower, a partiſan. 
Princes muſt give protection» to their ſubjects 
: and adberents when worthy occaſion ſhall require 
. * R 
Ane Har muſt be undertaken, upon the advice 
cf thoſe; who, with their partiſans and adberent:, 
I} were to be the ſole gainers by it. S4 
8 4 thing, outwardly belonging to a per- 
100. a k __ : 
When they cannot ſhake: the main fort, they 
mult try, if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the 
outworks ; raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his diſcre- 
ton, his humour, his carriage, and his extrinſic 
| 2 A ba 4 Gove nment of the Tongue. 
aDHE RER, = . Ns bs fr Om ad her . 
He, that adheres. K* ef - Nie . 
He ought to be indulgent to tender conſciences; 
| bot vat. the ſame time , ſta- 
DRE'SION,- 4d-h&-zban. 
Lat.] n 13 


1 Swift. 
u. J. [adbafio, 
The. act or ſtate, of Rickin r to ſomethin * 
esel n uſed, in the n 

adberence, ih the metaphorical 


= 


2 ſenſe: 


a firms adberty to the eſta- | 


atural ; | 


ADJ 
dg, the adbeſion of iron to the magnet; and 
adherence of a client to his patron. | 

Why therefore may not. the minute parts of 

other bodies, if they be conveniently ſhaped for 
adbefion, ſtick to one another as we 
this ſpirit ? | Boyle. 

The reſt (conſiſting wholly in the ſenſible con- 

- figuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more 
or leſs firm adbefion of the parts, as hard and 
ſoft, tough and brittle) are obvious. Loc le. 

Prove, that all things (on occaſion) 

Love union, and deſire adbe/ion. Prior. 

2. It is ſometimes taken (like adherence) figu- 

ratively, for firmneſs. in an opinion, or 
ſteadineſs in a practice. 

The ſame want of ſincerity, the ſame adbeſion 
to vice, and averſion from goodneſs, will be 
equally a reaſon for their rejecting any proof 
whatſoever. Atterbury. 

ADnE's1vE, id-he-8iv., adj, [from adhe/ion.] 

Sticking ; - tenacious. 

If flow, yet ſure, adbeſve to the tract, 
Hot-ſteaming up. Thomſon. 

To ADHT'BIT, Ad-hib'-bit. v. a. [adhibeo, 

Lat.] To apply; to make uſe of, 

Salt, a neceſſary ingredient in all ſacrifices, was 
adhibited and required in this view only, as an em- 
blem of purification. 

Preſident 


| 


; 


Forbes's Letter to a Biſpop. 


ADH 1B1'TION, ad-hy-biſh'-fhan. n. . [from 
adbibit.] Application; uſe. Dif. 
ADJa"CcExCY, ad-ja'-s6n-sy. n. /. [from ad- 


Jaceo, Lat.] : — 
1. The ſtate, of lying cloſe to another thing. 
2. That, which is adjacent. Sce Abfa- 
© CENT, | 531 =— 

Becauſe the Cape hath ſea on both ſides near - 
it, and other lands (remote as it were) equi- 
diſtant from it; therefore, at that point, the 


cencies, . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
DJ&'CENT, àAd-ja“-sént. ad 
Lying near or cloſe ; D 
thing. : & 

It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part 
of it iſſue into the body adjacent. - Bacon. 

Uniform pellucid mediums, ſuch as water, have 
no ſenſible reflection, but in their external ſuper- 
ficies, where they are adjacent to other mediums 
of a different denfity. — Newton. 
ADJA'*CENT, Ad-ja'-sént. u. /. That, which 

lies next another. | 


» [ adjacens, Lat.] 
ring upon ſome- 


A 


: 


— 


train; and the words, receiving a determined ſenſe 
from their companions and adjactents, will not 
conſent to give countenance and colour, to what 
muſt be ſupported at any rate. © Locke. 
AD1&a'eHOROUS, à-di-àf f6-rus.- adj. (aA 
, Gr.] Neutral; particularly uſed of 
| ſome ſpirits and falts, which are neither 
of an acid or alkaline nature. uincy. 
Our adiapborous ſpirit may be obtained, by diſ- 
tilling the liquor, that is afforded by woods and 
| divers ne ge > * | Boyle. 
DIA'PHORY, Aa-di-af'- In. fe [adiaqpogia, 
Br.] Neutrality ; falten EI 
To ADJE CT, ad-je&'. v. a. [adjicio, adjec- 


, 


1 


4 


, 


= 


A 


| 8 Lat.] To add to; to put to another 
thing. | | den: | whe 
MEET ION» Ad-jek - nün n. /. [adjeFio, 
Lat. e e 4 eee 
1. The act of adjecting c — — | 
| 2. The thing, adjected or added. 
That unto every poyhd of ſulphur, an edjec- 
tion of one oun of. uickfilver; or unto every 


reſt. 


n 


as ſtick to 


needle is not diſtracted by the vicinity of adja- | 


The ſenſe of the author goes viſibly, in its own | 


ADJ 

A' Drei, Ad'-jtk-tlv. u. /. Ladjecti vum, 
Lat.] A word added to a noun, to ſignify 
the addition or ſeparation of ſome qua- 
lity, circumſtance, or manner of being; 
as, good, bad, are adjeAives; becauſe, in 
ſpeech, they are applicd to nouns, to mo- 
dify their fignification, or intimate the 
manner of exiſtence in the things fGignified 
thereby. Clarke's Latin Gram. 

All the verſification of - Claudian is included 
within the compaſs of four or five lines, perpetu- 
ally cloſing his ſenſe at the end of a verſe; and 
that verſe commonly, which they call golden; or 
two ſubſtantives and two aHjectives, with a verb 
betwixt them, to keep the peace. Dryden. 

A'DJECTIVELY, Ad'-jtk-tiv-ly. adv. [from 
adjective.] After the manner of an adjec- 

tive; a term of grammar. 

ADiEvu', 4-di'. adv. {from à Dieu, uſed el- 
liptically for a Dieu je vous commende, uſed 
at the departure of friends.] The form of 

. parting, originally importing a commen- 
dation to the Divine care; but now uſed, 
in a popular ſenſe, ſometimes to things 
inanimate ; farewell! 

Ne gave hm leave, to bid that aged ſire 
Adieu ; but nimbly ran her wonted courſe. 

' Fairy Queen. 

Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony, to the noble 
lords; you reſtrained yourſelf, within the liſt of 
too cold an adieu. be more expreſſive to them. 

Shakeſpcare's All's well that ends well. 

While now I take my laſt ade, 
Heave thou no ſigh, nor ſhed a tear ; 

Leſt yet my half-clos'd eye may view 

On earth an object worth its care. Prior. 

To Apjolix, àd-joi'n. v. a. [adjoindrey Fr. 
adjungo, Lat.] A 

1. To Join to; to unite to; to put to. 

As one, who long in populoys city pent, 

Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 

+ Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Adjein d, from each thing met conceives 


| 


delight. 
Milton. 
Corrections or improvements ſhould be as re- 
marks &ijoined, by way of note or commentary, 
in their proper places; and ſuperadded, to a regu- 
lar treatiſe. nN. 
2. To faſten by a joint r 
1 As a maſly wheel, 
Fixt on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoined. - Shateſpeare. 
To Apfo'ix, 4d-joi'n, v. 2. To be contigu- 
-ous to; to lie next, ſo as to have nothing 


between. p » 
Th' adjoining fane, th' aſſembled Greeks ex- 
I pPreſs'd, 6 1 
And hunting of the Caledonian beaſt. Dryden. 


In learning any thing, as little. ſhould be pro- 
| © Poſed to the mind at once, as is poſſible; and, 
that being underſtood and fully maitered, proceed 
to the next adjoining, yet unknown, . ſimple, uns 
E propoſition, belonging to the Matter in 
and, and tending to the clearing what is princi- 
pally deſigned. t. Hale. 
To ADJOURN, ad-ju'rn. v. 4. [adjourner, 
Fee] > 1 * 
1. To put off to another day, naming the 
time; a term uſed in juridical proceed - 
ings; as, of parliaments, or courts of juſ- 
The queen being abſent, tis needſul fitneſs, - 
That we adjourn this court to further day. | 


| 
q 1 
Buy the king's authority alba; and by his writs, 


they are aſſembled; and, by bi alone, are they 
| © prordgued and diſſolved: but cach houſe may ad- 


Journ itſelf. 4 | . 7 2 8 FEY Bacon: 
2. To put-off; to defer; to let tay to a fu- 
ture time. | Ys OY | = 


% 


* 


Then, 


ER TT Oo. im 6 


ADJ 


here n+p Al 


Crown high the goblets e 


| Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 


The formation of animals being foreign to my 
. purpaſe, I ſhall adjourn the confideration of it to 
another accaſian. Woodward's Natural Hifory. 


Ap; Mb gd Ad- urn · ment. n. J. Lad- 


+ 9 aſſi e.. or 2 putting off, 
tilt another day. 45 
| Adjournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 

Ben bldg 


wig) Neg. ur OS - | 


Convelt. 


= eres the ative 
out, in edjouramients from time to time; ont of a 
fantaſti . 
hawk and buzzard. ; 


& 3 4d/-dy-pas. adj, bee Lat. 


A'drr, 1d-it. n. , (aditys, Lat.]! A — 
ſage, for the conveyance of water under 


- ground; a paſſage under ground in gene- 


ral; a term among the minemen. 
For con away the water, they ſtand in 
aid of ſundry devices; as, ade, pumps, and 
wheels, driven by a ſtream, and inter ly 
Alling and em two buckets. arecv. 
The delfs would be fo. flown with waters - 
being impoſſible, to make any. aut, or ſou 
5 drain them) that no gins or machines dul. 
fice, to lay and keep them ay | 
Av1'TiIO0N, ad-iſh'-ſhin. =. 
2 Lat.] The act, « 


To 5s bf DGE, ad-judzh". v. 4. Ladiudico, 
R 

1. To give the thing controverted, to one of 

the parties, by a 1 ſentence z with 
the 8 to, before the perſon. 

e way of diſputing in the ſchools is, by in- 

2 one topical argument; by the ſucceſs 

of which n 2 eget the hes 2 


The great co 
Cæſar and Pomp on — I 
_ Where > , with one on pln MN 
10 5 — ar this globe to one. 
2. To ence, or condemn. to. a Funck. 
ment; with 7 before the thing. 
But, though thou ed to the 
Vet I will favour thee, in what 1 can. 344%. 
3. ; Simply, to judge; to decree; to deter- 
He. Ng unworthy. of his friendſhip, 


WE - to revenge the wrong he had re- 

— ceived: Knoles. 

| kar LN „ 4d-j6-dy-kI'-ſhin. u. / 

: udicatte, Lat.] "The act of judging, or 

Franting wellig to a litigant, by a 
Juke ſentence. 


To ADJUDICATE, ad-j0'-dy-kite, v. 4. 
udico, Lat.] To adjudge it o give ſome- 
g controverted to one of CO, 


A 1 or-decifion, _ 
DJUGATE, 4d-j0'-glte. v. 4. 4 
e To yoke to; to join to Mrs 
a yo D. 


A'pjunant, 1 ne. J. [adjumen- 
upport. 


tum, Lat.] Help; f Dic. 
2 24d. Jänkt. n. . ladlandum, 


Ts ins adherent or ute en. 


| though, not oflcatially part of it, Fo 


* 


r N 


* ICI 


b deen as. 
going to, ano- | 


j 


q 


] 


ADJ. 


is but an act to ourſelf ; 
\ Learn we are, pj. nt kei i Shut, 
But I make haſte, to confider? 
from a court; which (if you wi virus bane to 
uſe a term of logick) b only tn adjun&3, not a 
propriety, of happineſs. „ 
The talent of diſcretion, in its ſeveral 
and circumſtances, is no where ſo ſcrvicea * 
to the clergy. rod. 
2. A perſon joined to another. This ſenſe 
rarely occurs. 
He made him the aſſociate of his heir · apparent, 
together with the lord ren py (as an adjund 


ſm experience and —— 
and «gion 0p of love. W 
A'pjuxcTt, 4d'-jankt, a4. United with) 
immediately conſequent. 
So well, what you bid me undertake, 
. my act, 
rd do Je 


ApJv* + ns idjank'-ſhiiv. 1. [* ee, 


1. The act, of adjoining or coupling * 


. The thing joined. 

Tuner ad-junk'-tiv. "4 [adjundi- 
Vids Lat.] | 

I. n 

A. by ch is joined. 

E 4 * -r -höüg. 2. J. Ladjurd- 
#0, La 


1. The act of adjuring, or propefing an oath 
to another. 
2. The form of oath; propofed to another. 

Whea theſe — hekneſs and frenzy 
cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to ſilence, 
the, damons and evil ſpirits foxceq te confeſs 
themſelves no gods, by who, only made 
uſe. of prayer and adjuratians i in che name of their 
crucified Saviour; how could they doubt of their 

Savioux's r, on the like occaſions ? 
Addiſan on the Chriſtian Religion. 
Ta ADJU' RE, 4d-j0'T.. v. 4. [edjure, Lat.] 
To impoſe an oath upon another, preferib- 
ot form in which he ſhall (wear. 
Thou know ſt, the magiſtrates: | 

And of my country came in perſon; 

2 commanded, threaten d, ung d,. 

Adjur'd by all. the bands of cixih duty 

And of religion; prefs'd, how juſt i i Was, 

n ! (he lid, and AA bee 
e lamps o ven 

His hands now free) thou venerable: thy ! * 

Ve ſacred altars, 8 flamas I fled, 

Be all of you yes Dryden. 
To ADJU'ST, jo. Ve. 4. Ladjaufler, Er.] 
1. Fo as. 9 to put in orden; to ſettle 

in, the right form. 

Your lordſhig removes all aup-diffieutzies, and 
ſupplies all our wants, faſter than the moſt vi- 
fionary projector can adiuf.his.ſchemes, Str 

* 4 NA the true ſtate or ſtandard; 
en — oc mixed modes, ſor tha maſt part, 
want ſtandards in nature, whereby men. may neg- 

tify and adjyff their cation; therefore. 1 

axe very various and tful. 

3. To make * 2 It . the 
particle to, before the thing, to which. the 

r is made. 


the accompliſhment of this remarkable 


, whaever reads the acco ven by-To- 
hus, without kno ripe nary Le 7 ads Lig 


aviour foretold ; > would 


es it, with what our 
think, the hillorian had born a Chriſtian ; and that 
he had nothing. elſe in view, but to the 
ApJv* STMENT,. 20. Jan -wͤnt. 7 = 
ment, Fr. 


event to the tion. 
1 Regulation 3 the acc eue — 


| OT Pt Of WTR PO wks, 
2. The tate, of being put in method, vr | 


ADM 


The farther and clearer 


of this ak 


gulated 


when we conceive of it, as an inſtrument mag, 
ſhew the hour : but it is a learned iden, wha 


parts of it, together with the varions 
and adjuflments of each part. 
tant. 


Waits, 
A'DJyTaxT, id'-j0-t 


_ diſtributing "_ 
iſhment, 

To AD JU TE 
dum, Lat.] Fo 
not now in uſe. 

For there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he, \ 
Aq to dis company; 
And each one hath his livery. 
Ben Janſbn r ndr uud 
een Ad- jò“-tuͤr. 1. / [adjutor, La) 


tper. 
ApJu'Tory, id'-j0-tir-rf. ac; Fadia 


common men. 
0 . v. . [adjurs, od 
P; 


Lat,] Fhat, which 
Anjv'TrRIX, * -triks. 1. / Lat.) 2 


who h Da 
A' DJUTANT, I -- ach. [adjuvan, 
Tat.] Helpful ; uſeful. Di, 
To A Druvarx, It - eat. v. 2. [ adivn, 
RT To help ; to further; to put fy. 
D#, 

ADNE'ASURE MENT, 2d-m&3z'-zhizr-ment. 1 
portions ; the act or practice 


af meaſuring 
according to rule, 
| Admeaſurement is a. writ, which Iieth for th 


than their part, It lieth. in two caſes: one 1 
termed adhrcaſurement of dower, where the wido 
of the deceaſed holdeth (from. the Heir or his gu- 
dian) more in the name of her dbwer, than h. 
wogeth to her: the other is admeaſuroment « 
paſturs, which lieth between tho, that have co 


mon of paſture to their freehold, « 
common By vicinage; in caſt, any one of them ſi 
more} do RF the common with more _ 
than they, ought 


u fome counties they are nat much A... Ke 
with adimeaſtrrement by acre ; and thereby the wii 
contair; tyre or thrice ſo mapy acres more, th | 


M-m&n-ſhe&*-ri- 155 x 


the land Bath. 
ADutnsvRtA& TION, 
1. ,. ny any eg Lat. The adt, C 
practice, of 


part. 
Apm1'ncLE, A- min- KI. x. / [adn 
Damn, Tat.] Help; ſupport; * 


ApuixicurAR, ae üG-IAr. 4% 
[from adminiculum, Lat. 1 That, hig 
gives help. Di. 


Lat.] 
1. Bo give; ta afford; to ſu 
iter cha — htnd | 
— — weſt, whaſe gend 
Diſcloſes well the earth's alVLcming womb. 


2: To act, as. the miniſter a. agent in 
employment or office ; generally, but ” 

_ always, with ſome hint: of! fubgrdinatio”- 

255 to — the government. 
For forma et-fools 


government; 
Whatc'cr. is · beſt adwingfer'd, inbelt —_ "A 
+ Ta:adapaiſter ini — x. 


It is a vulgar idea we np of — E 3 


watch-maker has of it ; who knows all the rake 4 


to concur : a wor 4 


[See MrAsu kg.] The adjuſtment of pri- 3 


bringing of thoſe to a mediocrity, that uſurp ma: WM 


meafuring aut to each l ö 


To ADMINISTER, Ad-min“-nlö-tür. 1.4 1 
bladminiſira, f 


A petty d. 
ficer, whoſe duty is to afiſt the 52 1 
Ys and overiceing the : 7 | 


he due that you oe you owe to heav's, 
we 


e to give phyſi ck, as 


CET er — e. 


e to bring 


. that there is a fountain riſing 
* part of my garden, which forms a 
o the plenty, of th place, Spedao 
3 Sl co the þ ty, of the p ator. 
To perform the office of an minifrator, 
in law. See ApminisTRATOR. | 
Neal's order was never performed, becauſe 


the oath 


. . N — — 3 . = I 85 
— * be + * * * , L 
* Z S. 8 4% 6 
C7 13 9 Ys 7 — 21 4* - 2 * — 2 
IJ * 1 o 
| = l 
* 1 ak. ; of 4 a . 
1 * : 9 . 7 Y DE 


j the executors durſt not adminifer, 
| Arbuthuot and Pope. 


„ Apni's18TRATE, 3d-min'-nls-trite. v. 4. 
©. [adminiftro, Lat. To exhibit; to give as 
© phyſick. Not in uſe. 
have the ſame effects in medicine, when 


OY. on in aaeeny Gookes. | 
Woodward. 


MMINISTRA'TION, id-min- als-trü mn. As /. 


ladminiſtratio, Lat.] 
The act 


In the ſhort time of his admins Ty he ſhone 


Dryden. 
The dave or executive part of govern- 


8 in ſtate, that the ad- 


; thoſe, to whom 77 care of 
— aﬀfabrs f is committed; 


„eee bas been oppoled in bel 


Diſtribution; exhibition ; diſpenſation. 
There is, in facraments, to be obſerved their 
force, and their form of adminiflration. Hooker, 
Dy the univerſal ation of grace (begun 
by our bleſſed, Saviour, enlarged by his apoſtles, 
ed on by their immediate ſucceſſors, — 
be completed by ch reſt to the world's end) all 
darkened this Ry are enlightened. 
Sprat . Sermons. 
Low'aisTrATIVE, Ad-unla- nls-trä- tiv. adj. 
[from adminifrate.} That, which admi- 
niſters; that, by which any one adminiſters. 
| buixis rad Vel, ad- min nls · tra- tür. . /. 
[adminiftrator, Lat.] 
It is properly taken for him, that has the 
goods of a man dying 1 committed 


n ordinary; and is ac- 


whenever it ſhall 
2 = Pleaſe the ordinary to — upon him there- 
ot * ko | Covell. 
nt Was oben ion ee to ire and ob- 
* fre, wha became 'of the king E in 


ky re 


ch 


ADM 


1 feel my conſcience bound to remember the 
death of Chriſt, with ſome ſociety of Chriſtians or 
other, ſince it is a moſt plain command; whether 

the perſon, who diſtributes theſe elements, be 

only an occaſional or a ſettled 3 | 
3. He, that conducts the government. 
The reſidence of the prince, or * 
tor of the civil power. Swift, 


ADMYN1STRATRIN,Ad-min-nls-tri-triks-7./: 
Ut] Es who adminiſters in 9— 
of a w 


r ros Hr, Ad-min-nis-trà“ 7 ay 


of 


ADMIRABI'LITY, 4d 
[ admirabilis, Lat.] 
of being admirable. . 

A'DmIRABLE, Ad'-my-räbl. adj. [adedirabilic, 
Lat.] To be admired; worthy of admi- 
ration; of power to excite wonder: always 
taken in a good ſenſe, and applied either 


to perſons or things. 
The more power he hath to hurt, the more ad- 


mirable is e, that he will not hurt. 
— | Sidney. 
God was with them, in all their afflictions; 


ang at length, by working their admirable delive- 
rance, did teſtify that they ſerved him not in 
vain, Hooker. 
What admirable things occur, in the remains of 
ſeveral other phers! Short, I confeſs, of 
the rules of chriſtianity, but generally above the 
chriſtians. 


lives of South's Sermpns. 
You can at moſt  - 


To an indiff rent lover's praiſe pretend: 
But you would ſpoil an admirable friend. Dryden. 


A'DniRtaBLENEss, kd" -my-ribl-ndſs' 1. . 
from admirable.) The quality of being 
admirable ; the power of raifing wonder. 
A'DMIRABLY, 4d'-my-rab-lF. v. a. (from ad- 

mirable.] So, as to raiſe wonder in an 

- admirable manner. LY 

The theatre is the moſt ſpacious, of any I ever 
ſaw; and ſo adnirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ſtage, the loweſt ſound may 

be heard diſtinctiy to the fartheſt part of the au- 
dience, as in a whi place; and yet, raiſc 
your voice as high as you pleaſe, there is nothing 
{like an echo) to cauſe the leaſt confuſion. Audiſon. 

ADMIRAL, &d'-my-ral. ». / [amiral, Fr. 
of uncertain et ] 

1. An officer, or magiſtrate, that has the go- 
vernment of the king's navy, and the 
hearing and determining all cauſes (as well 
civil as criminal) belonging to the fea. 


2. The chief commander of a fleet. 

He alſo, in battle at ſea, overthrew Rodericus 
| Rotundus,. aden of Spain ; in which fight, the 
. ſeven 
of his gallies taken. £inolles. 

Make the ſea ſhine with , and all 

The Engliſh youth flock to their admirel. . Waller. 


-r3-bil”-15-t$. . / 
he * or ſtate 


- 


3. The ſhip, which carries the admiral] or 


commander of the fleet. 
The admiral galley, wherein the him- 
: [lf was, by great nulchance Bruck upon » ſand. 


Ae 010004 14”-my-ral-fhip'. nf. them 
admiral} The offide or power of an ad- 
miral, 

2 a - mz dl. 5. 1. f. [amiraultz, 
Fr.] The power or officers, appointed for 
the adminiſtration of naval affairs. 


kingdom of Caſtille; and whether he | ADmira'TION, Ad-my-rA - mün. 1. . [admi- 


; it in Tus own right, or as ain ratur to} ratio, Lat.] 

im LTD OE Ban, Hh admiring 

ht acon”s n VII. Ir. W otider ; the a& of or won- 
15 e, itt wifficiates zn divine rites. * 63 A n . 


| 


D#8. | 


ſhip, r The office | 


1. The a or practice of admitting. 1 


ADM 


Indu'd with human voice and human ſenſe, 
Reaſoning to admiration. Milton. 

The paſſions always move, and therefore (con- 
oy leaſe : for, without motion, there can 

be no delight; which cannot be confidered, but as 
an active paſſion. When we view thoſe clevated 
ideas of nature, the reſult of that view is admira« 
tion, which is always the cauſe of pleaſure; 

Dryden. 

There is a pleaſure in admiration; and this is 
that, which properly cauſeth admiration ; when we 
diſcover a great deal in an object, which we un- 
derſtand 6 excellent; and yet we ſee (we know 
not how niuch) more beyond that, which our un- 
derſtandings caunot fully reach and comprehend. 

Tillotſon, 
2. It is taken ſometimes « by a bad 1 
though generally in a 

Your boldneſs I with adziration ſee. 
What hope had you, to gain a queen like me? 
Becauſe a hero forc'd me once away, . 

Am I thought fit to be a ſecond prey? Dryden: 
To ADMIRE, id-mtre. v. a. [admiro, Lat.] 
admirer, Fr.] 
1. To regard with wonder: generally in a 

good ſenſe. 
Tis here, that wonders; and there 
is an admiration, that is not the daughter of igho- 
rance. This indeed ſtupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted effect; but the philoſophic paſſion truly 
admires and adores the upreme efficient. | 
Glanville. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed, in more familiar 
r for to regard with love. 
3. It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe. 
You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting, 
With moſt aud diſorder. Shakes. Mackett. 
To Apw'irg, àd-mi're. v. =». To wonder; 
ſometimes with the particle at. 

The 92 is already ſo perfect, that I believe 
reaſon of a man would eaſily have reſted here, 
admir d at his own contrivance. Ray on the Creation. 

ADmMi'RER, àAd-mf-rùr. =. . [from admire.} 
1. The perlon, that wonders, W 
admiration. 

Neither Virgil nor Horace would have 


2 reputation, had they not been the friends 


admirers of each other. _ 
| "Who moſt, to ſhun or hate mankind, pr 
Seck an. adaiver, or would fix a friend. 


2 . 

2. In common ſpeech, a lover. . 

ADMYRINGLY, Ad- mf-ring -I. ado. [from #d- 
mire.] With admiration z in the manner 


of an admirer. 
y lately ſpoke of him admiringly 


The king very 
| and Shaleſp. All's well that ends aal. 


We may yet further admiring/y obſerve, that men 


uſually give froehieſt, where they have not rea 


Ore. by - 

ADMiI's$1BLE, id-mis'-S7bl [admitto, ad- 
2 may be ad- 

mitted. 


miſſum, Lat.] That, 

Suppoſe that this ſuppoſition were aimifible; yet 
this would not any way be inconfiftent, with bh | 
eternity of the divine nature and eſſence. ; 

Hale Origin of Mankind. 


Apm1's$10n, àAd-mis-ſhan. u. J * 
Lat.] 


There was alſo enacted that 
ie itors without fee; w 
able to vex, than unable 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

8 

admiſſ ſtrangers, we know 

habitable world, and are ourſelves PR . 
* 


Pacon 


2 Tate of f being 3 1 
And? my Kite hw Ledde Er pos 


A2 D 0 


ADM : ADM : 7 


God ad then exerciſe man's hopes, with the | 


— 


To crave admiſſion in your happy land. Dryden, Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent redouble their fault, and to flee P again; ſo tha 
3. Admittance ; the power of entering, or- — of a 12 authentick, in your f NN ee * had 5 
being admitted. | place and perſon; generally allowed for your many gtop or their onable drowſinef, 


All fprings have ſome degree of heat, none ever | Uke, courtlike, and learned preparations. : "IF „„ Saab', Sermn, 
˖ TEE; no not in the longeſt and ſevereſt froſts; } Hints * N 4 Shakeſpeare.  ADMox! TIONER, Ad-mGn-nlſh'-in-gr. , ; 


3 There are ſome ideas, which baye- admittance | Ap "They muſt give our teachers leave,forthe ſwing 
expectations, of a better paradiſe, or a more inti- onlythrough one ſenſe, which is peculiarly adapted of ſouls, to intermingle ſometimes with other | A 
mate admiſſion to — woe South"; Sermins. | to receive them. le. 2 hinge edmenition'concerning the Wl To 
" EI Our K cends from Jove: . Cuſtom or ative, of being admitted | not unneceflar y. Hal, MC 
And hit her are we come, by his command, , 3 to 2 — ſeule now. out of uſe. | Fromt this ad-monition they took only Occaſion, ty 4 
N 


N 
Y 
© eſpecially thoſe, where there is ſuch a ſite and diſ- | n I > [from admonition.] A liberal diſpenſer i; WW 
| poſition of the ftrata, as gives free and eaſy ad- 2 Cons ak 2 . give eaſy admittance F admonition; a general "adviſer, A lud. b 1 
es to this heat. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. thereto; for, holding that ſe e ſouls ſucceſ- crous term. 2 | = 
4, Un the eccleſiaſtical law.] It is, when | ftvely ſupplied other bodies, could hardly al- | Albeit, the admonitioners did ſeem at firſt, to lle F 4 
the patron preſents a clerk. to a church low the raiſing of ſouls from other worlds. no preſcript form of prayer at all; but though; , WF 
"that 1s vacant ; and the biſhop, upon exa- | Brown's Vulgar Errours. | © e their — _ 2 be 12 WAS - 1 
 wination, admits and allows of ſuch clerk | 7, Abu z, 3d-iniks; v. a. [adwmniſce, Lat.]! 4 Bbertz te Prag, as his own diſcretion did H, 
* to be fitly qualified, by ſaying, Admitto e To mingle with — e © their, elender. and his aſſociates, have te. 7 
habilem: , - Hl, Parergon. Abnxrion, Ad- miks-tſhün. u. , [from ad- 2 to the world a form as themſelves di 
5. -The allowance of an argument; the grant] „ix. ] The union of one body with another, 75 Id-mdn“ 7 ale. 01 
of a poſition not fully proved. by mingling them. | ADMO'NITORY, d-mon — y. adj. ad. 2 
To AD MLT, 4d-mit'.'v. a. {admitto, Lat.] All metals may be calcined, by ſtrong waters; 8 * n monie "na 
1. To ſuffer to enter; to grant entrance. or by adnixtien of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 0 * . * * ” * El 1 mandatory, E 
. Mlirth, admit me of thy crew. Milton. 3 Bacon. | 8 — ha 8 P e kemi, Abe 
| Does not one table Bavius ſtill admit? Pope. | The elements are no where pure, in theſe lower | declaring only what mky 6 an”, or thirdly, of 4 
| - 2. To ſuffer to enter upon an office 3 in regions; and, if there is any free from the admix- — OPER what 38 . 41 


: ; | 1 2 Hale. 
JJ 


Ide treaſuter found it no hard matter, ſo far There is no way, to make a ſtrong and.vigorous | 2. , Lad mar mige, Lat.] The act of nu. 
= to terrify bim g that, for the king's ſervice, as was | powder of ſaltpetre, without the admiztion of ſul- _ muring or whiſpering to another. Hi. 


_ pretended, he admitted, for a ſix-clerk, a -perſon bur. -own's Þ uloar Krrours. ' To ADMO'VE, ad-mòve. v. a. Iadmovco, Lat] 12 
22 by him. : ar K 1 rs A bs 10 oy 2 ICT Hands brin one thing to another. A word ri 

3. To allow an argument or poſition. - | ApDmrxTURE, - ad-miks'-tſhar. 1. / [from not in ule. ah Ae 

. Suppoſe, no weapon can thy yalour's pride | admix ] The body, mingled with ano- : If, unto the powder of loadſtone Or iron, we al. 8 L 

| Subdue ; that, by no force, thou may'ſt be won; | ther perhaps ſometimes the act of ming- | move the north-pole-of the loadſtone; the powders 1. 1 
. _ Admit,' no ſteel can hurt or wound thy ſide; ling. . 1 ; or ſmall diviſions, will erect and conform then- ſe] 

And be it, heav'n hath thee ſuch favour done. Whatever acrimony or amaritude at any time ſelves thereto, Brown's V, ulgar Errur, 8. 1 


b redourids in it, muſt be derived from the adnixture | Apo, 1-48 N ü - 
| « 4 | Fairfax. - | , - 90 3 . n./. [from the verb to do, with 
- | This argument is like to have the leſs cffeck on] of another ſharp bitter ſubſtance. | a before it, as the French A uire, from i 


me, ſeeing I cannot eaſily admit the inference. * = © — Harvey on'Conſumptiens. F and faire. ] 
33 OR Locke. A — to the eye. appears to be nothing f 1. Trauble, difficulty. 
J. To allow or grant, in general ; ſometimes 2 1 — —_— ſhall, to * — or taſte, | He took Clitophon priſoner ; whom, with, muck 
with the particle . | cover a plentitul admixture of ſulphur, alum, or | ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being villas 


If you once admit of. a latitude, that thoughts ſome other mineral. Woodward's Natural Hiſlary. ouſly cruel. $ | Sidney, W 
may be-exalted, and images raiſed above the life; | To ADMO'NISH, ad-mG6n'-niſh. v. a. [ad- They moved, and-in the end perſuaded (wit He 
: that leads you inſenſibly, from your own principles monco, Lat.] To warn of a fault; to re- F much a) the people, to bind themſelves by ſolemn | 


— 


— 


to mine. | Dryden. | prove gently 3 to counſel againſt wrong | - oath. Hoke = 

Ami TTABLE, àd-mit'-täbl. adj. [from ad- Practices; to put in mind of a fault or a] le kept the borders. and marches of the pil, "run 
mit.] The perſon or thing, which may be | duty: with the particle vor againſt 5 which | with much ade; he held many parliaments, where , ths 

- admitted. r latter is more rare: or the infinitive mood | fundry laws were made. Sir Foln Dei. © 

| © "Becauſe they have not a bladder, like thoſe we] of a verb. | . 2 With much ado, he partly kept awake; Apo 
: . obſerve in others, they have no gall at all, is a pa- One of his cardinals, who better knew the in- | Not ſuff' ring all his eyes, repoſe to take. Dh. H 
ralogiſm not .admittable ; a fallacy, that needs not | trigues of affairs, admoniſbed him againſt that un- | 2+ Buſtle ; tumult; buſineſs 3 ſometimes wi hi. 

the Jun to ſcatter it. . Bren. ul piece of ingenuity. Decay of Piety. the particle: about. "32 

2 The clerk, who is preſented, ought to prove to le of their wicked ways Let's follow, to ſee the end of this ade. Sb. "fo 

the biſhop, that he is a deacon, and that he has | Shall them admoniſs, and before them ſet 4 All this ado, about Adam's fatherhood and tht th: 

—— orders; otherwiſe, the biſhop is not bound to ad- | The paths of righteouſneſs. | Milton. greatneſs of its power, helps nothing to eſtabli po 
mit him 5 for, as the law then ſtood, a deacon was | But, when he was admoniſted by his ſubject to | the power of thoſe that govern. Locke Ul 

*  «dmittable, | | ＋ Ayliffe's Parergon. 5 deſcend, he came down, gently circling in air 3. It has a light and ludicrous ſenſe, im- 2. 1 

a Avu - TTANCE, ad-mit'-tanſe, n. /. from ad- and ſinging, to the ground. Ded. plying more tumult and ſhow of bakoch hi 
Mi. 2 5 ADMo'S1SHE $0 We Ben 7g nm | than the affair is worth: in this ſenſe * 

1. The act of admitting; allowance or per- admoniö. EN A rom is of late generally uſed. * 

. miſſion to enter. | | g | *4  HEmade no more ado, but took all their ſer" Ano 


It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it} 37 . * une or points in my target, thus. Sbalgſp. Heng N. * 


. 6 ies "6 dut | ) 
".* lawful, that every man, which liſteth ſhould take mn | | ” | MR > We'll k n t ado: friend or two.— 
c a court-fatirift, 1” 1, 1 thought, we beld bim careleſ:ly * 
_ __ Jfolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that, with- | | logo tho ys © Ly Cn 4 Being our kinſman, if we revel much. Shi) 
| out it, there can be no church polity. © Hooker. ADMO NISHMENT, ad-m6n -niſh-ment. 1. Come, ſays Puſs, without any more ad, t 
. As to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic parts from admoni/þ.] Admonition; the notice, | time to go to breakfaſt ; cats don't live upon di- 
5 4 ** into the blood, through the coats of | 1 Which one 7 put in mind of faults or] logues. os I Efray: 
e oz it ſeems contrary to experiments upon | duties : a word not often uſed,” © © > } Aporyscexce, 4-d&-188-ſinfe. ) n. J. [ads 
dead bodies. 3 Arbuthnot on Aliments. } © _ yet be wary, in thy ſludious care.— | Apor ns CENCY, a {rea 
N 4.5 The power or right . 33 hy grave 1 2 a I Lat.] The age, ſucceeding childhood, aud 
* ot " = * , | * | 7% #£ :@ F883 26h are's Henry V. p. 1. , * 
e been of their hand- d gi, | To tht infinitely Good we owe | Nr te! — 1 ar 
7 Which buys adtnittance. _. Shakeſpeare's Cymbeline. | * Immortal thanks; and his ad ma nt ; 2 . ig * tall $ 8 N 
* | Surely a" daily expe@ation ar the gate is the. Receive, with ſolemn purpoſe to obferve erte ur ge its Tull Perfection, un 
ON | of were OR LAT, |" bor, an or da fall hhnnry Xo bei 
Sou Sermons, | . Bann Me. ph | n 5 on 
2 5 There's news from Bertran: he deſires DMONITION, Ad-mö-niſh“-un. =. /. Iad mo- — 155 n apt 0 
Adnittance tothe kingy and cries'aloud, © | * | nitio, Lat.) The bin IIa 
5 T This day ſhall end our fern © Dryden | © countel; . aut; The-fons muſt have a tedious time of che | 2 
„ . ORF, Gs 2197 eb * R and ado/4/cency, before they can cither dent f 2 
« 8 f 2 | 3 . N a 
"LIC | E - | 4 Pt ' 3 1 


, % * * 


AD 0 
n 


erity. 

| 027. 4-d6pt'. v. a, [adopto;: Lat.] 
1 Fo take a ſon by choice; to make him a 
bon, who was not ſo by birth. 

"Were none of all my father's ſiſters left; 

Yay, were l of my mother's kin bereft ; 

None, by an uncle's or a grandame s fide ; 
vet I could ſome adopted heir provide. Dryden. 


1 
4 
2 * 
4 
4 
. 


relation, than 

ſomething elſe. , N 

Whether, adapted to ſome neighb'ring tar, 

' Thou roll't above us in thy wand' ring race; 

Or, in proceſſion fix'd and regular, 

* Mor'd with the heav'ns majeſtic pace; 
Or-call'd to more celeſtial bliſs, K 
Thou tread'ſt with ſeraphims the vaſt abyſs. Dry/. 

We are ſeldom at eaſe, from the ſolicitation of 
our natural or adopted deſires ;. but a conſtant ſuc- 
<ceſfion of uneaſineſſes (out of that ſtock, which 

natural wants or acquired habits have heaped- 
up) take the will in their turns. Locke. 
Avo'eTEDLY,. 4-dop'-ted-IFf. adv. [from 
adopted. ] After the manner of ſomething 
adopted. | | | | 
| Mata, as ſchool-maids change their names, 
By vain (Haug apt) affection. Shakeſpeare. 
Apoe'TER, 4-d6p'-tar. . /. [from adopt. 


they have by nature, to 


Ln 


He, that. gives ſome one. by choice the | 


rights of a ſon. 

E Apo eT1ON,  4-dop'-ſhin. 2. /. [adoptio, 
Lat. * 8 i 1 | ; 

1. The act of adopting, or taking to one's 
ſelf hat is not native. | 

2. The ſtate of being adopted. 
My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnaw 

at; and I ſhall not only receive this villainous 


wrong, but ſtand under the adoption of abomina- 


ble terms; and by him, that does me the wrong. 
ERA o7 She purpos'd, 
When ſhe had fitted you with her 
Her ſon into th' adoption of the crown. Shakeſpeare. 
In every act of our Chriſtian worſhip, we are 
taught to call upon him under the endearing cha- 
racter of our Father, to remind us of our adoption ; 
that wg are made heirs of God, and joint-heirs pf 
- Chriſt, . _ Rogers's Sermons. 
Apo r rv E, 4-dop'-tiv. adj. [adoptivus, Lat.) 
Ls that is adopted by another, and made 
. 1 
It is impoſſible, an elective monarch ſhould be 
+ ſo free and abſolute, as an hereditary; no more 
than it is poſſible for a father, to have fo full 
442 tereſt in an adoptive ſon, as in a na- 
2, Bey that adopts another, and makes 
his fon. - | 
An adopted ſon cahnat cite his adoptive fa 
into court, without hisJleave: | Aylife's Parergon. 
Ano ABLE; $-d0'-r4bl. + adj: [adorabley Fr.] 
That, which ought to be adored ; that, 
which is'worthy of divine honours. © 
On theſe two the love of God and our neigh- 
* bour,” hang both the law and the prophets, ſays 
the adorable Author of Chriſtianity ; 'and the 
Apoſtle ſays, the end of the law is charity. Cheyre. 


: 
= 


him 


adorable.) The quality of being adorable ; 
' worthineſs of divine honours, 0 of 
ADo'RABLY, A-d&-ri-bly. adv. ' [from ado- 

rable.}” In a manner worthy: of adoration. 
Abos rio, Ad-dö-rA“-mün. n. J. [adora- 


* 


ie, Lat.] 


t. The. external_ homage, paid to the Divi- 
nit y, diſtinct from mental, reverence. 

Zolemn and ſerviceable wo 

Ann 2 fake, whatſoever belongeth to the 

den {or -publick ſociety) of God, by way of 

external att We Haller. 


: « 


1 Vor. I. Ne I. 


To place any perſon or thing, in a nearer | 


+. Shakeſpeare. | 
craft, to I 


ö 


, ' 


Abo KARENESS, A-d&'-ribl-nifs. u. . from | 


& 


ip we name, for | 


AD O 


It is poſſible to ſuppoſe, that thoſe, who believe 
a ſupreme excellent Being, may yet give him no 
external arion at all. Stilllag feet. 
. Homage, paid to perſons in high place 
or eſteem. | 
O ceremony! ſhew me but thy worth! 
What is thy toll, O adoration / KY 
Art thou naught elſe, but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? | 
Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear d, 
Than they in fearing. - 
What drink'ſt thou oft, inſtead of homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flattery? - Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
To ADORE, A-dò&'re. v. a. [adoro, Lat.] 
1. To worſhip. with external homage; to 
pay divine honours. F 
he mountain nymphs and 'Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. Dryden. 
2. It is uſed popularly, to denote a high de- 
gree of reverence or regard ; to reverence ; 
to honour; to love. | 

The people appear adoring their prince, and their 
prince adering God. Tutler, No 57. 

Make future times, thy equal act adore ; 

And be, what brave Oreſtes was before. 
; Pope's Odyſſey. 
Abo K EMENT, A-d0're-mEnt. . . {from 
adore.) Adoration; worſhip: a word 
ſcarcely uſed. 

The prieſts of elder times deluded their appre- 
henſions, with ſooth-ſaying, and ſuch oblique ido- 
latries ; and won their credulitics to the literal and 
downright adorement, of cats, lizards, and beetles. 

5 Broms Fulgar Errours. 
Abo“ ER, A-d&-rar. 2. . [from adore.] | 
1. He, that adores; a worſhipper; a term, 

generally uſt in a low ſenſe; as, by lovers, 
or admir ers. 

Being ſo far provoked (as I was) in France, I 
would abate her nothing; though I profeſs myſelf. 
her adorer, not her friend. 

Whilſt as th' approaching pageant does appear, 
And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus near ; 

+I, her aderer, too, devoutly ſtand, 

Faſt on the utmoſt margin of the land. 
A worſhipper: in a ſerious ſenſe. 
He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth, as not to 
diſſemble; or to ſuffer any man to think, that he 
would do any thing, which he reſolved not to do. 
3 | - Clarendon. 

To ADO RN, i-di#'rn. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] 
1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with orna- 

ments. | s 5 
He hath clothed me, with the garments of ſal- 


| 


| 


Prior, 
. 


2. 


7 


righteouſneſs; as a bridegroom decketh himſelf 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth herſelf 
with her jewels. 3 Fa. Ei. 10. 
Vet tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
That ſhews more coſt than art; , 
| _ Jewels, at noſe and lips, but ill appear. Corvley 
2. To ſet-out an 
corations. 
A gallery, adorned with the pictures or ſtatues of 
the invention of things uſeful to human life. Cooley. 
3. To embelliſh with oratory, or elegance of 
language., W N 
. This will ſupply men's tongues, with many new 
things; to be named, adzrned, and deſcribed, in 
their diſcourſe. 11 mo Sprat. 
Thouſands there are, in darker fame that dwell, 
; Whoſe names ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn; .. 
For, tho! unknown to me, they ſure fought well | 
1 N Dryden. 
rb.] A- 


y place or thing, with de- 


U 


Apo! xx, a-dYrn. adj. [from the ve 
dorned ; decorated: a word, peculiar to 
% VV 446-06; Wh 
' - , She'll to realities yield all her ſhows; 
Made ſo adorn, for thy delight the more. Milton. 
'ADO'RNMENT, Ai-dAtn-ment. - 2. 7. 
adorn.) Ornament; embelliſhment; ele 
:  gange: not now in ule. «= 
I N 


| 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 


vation; he hath covered me, with the robe of | 


[from | 


AD V 


This attribute was not given to the earth, while 
it was confuſed; nor to the heavens, before they 
had motion and adbrament. 5 

| Ratcigh's Hiftory of the World. 

She held the very garment of Poſthumus in mot* 
reſpect, than my noble and natural perſon, toge - 
ther with the adornment of my qualities. 

| Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
AvDo'wn, i-dow'n. adv. [from a and docun.] 

Down ; on the ground. 

Thrice did ſhe tink ædeton, in deadly ſound ; 

And thrice he her reviv'd, with buſy pain. 

Fairy Queen. 
Apo/wn, A-dow'n. prep. Down; towards 
the ground; from a higher fituation, to- 
wards a lower. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 

Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 

Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair : 

Adown her ſhoulders fell her length of hair. Dry. 
ADRE'AD, à-drèd'. adv. [from a and dread ; 

as, aide, athir/t, 4 b. In a ſtate of fear; 

frighted ; terrified : now obſolete. 
And thinking, to make all men adread to ſuch 

a one; an enemy, who would not ſpare nor fear, 

to kill ſo great a prince. | Sidney. 
ADr1'eFT, Lartt. adv.. [from 4 and drift, 

from drive.] Floatin 
impulſe may drive. 
Then ſhall this mount 

Of paradiſe, by might of waves, be moved 

Out of his place; puſh'd by the horned flood 

(With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift } 

Down the great river, to the opening gulf; 
And there take root. Milton, 

It feem'd a corps adrift, to diſtant ſight ; 
But, at a diſtance, who coald judge aright ? DH. 
The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds, from running adrift ; and call their 
thoughts home, trom uſeleſs unattentive roving. 
| Locke on Education. 
ADRO'IT, Aa-droit'. adj. + [French.] Dex- + 
trous ; active; ſkilful. 
An adreit ftout fellow would ſomctimes deſtrey 

a whole family, with juſtice apparently againſt 

him the whole time,  Fervas's Don Quixote. 
ADRO1TNESS, a-droit'-neſs. n. . [from 

adroit .] Dexterity ; readineſs; activity. 

Neither this word, nor adroit, ſeem yet 

completely naturalized. | 
ADRY', a-dry'. adv. [from à and dry.] A- 

thirſt ; thirſty ; in want of drink. 
He never told any of them, that he was his 
humble ſeryant, but his well-wiſher ; and would 
rather þe thought a malecontent, than drink the 
king's health when he was not adry. Spectator. 
ADSC1IiTI'T1OUS, ad-ſy-tiſh'-us. adj. [ad/ci- 
titious, Lat.] That, which is taken in, to 
complete ſomething elſe, though originally 
, extrinfick; ſupplemental ; additional. | 
ADsTpIJCTION, ad-ſtrik'-ſhun. u. J. [ad/ric- 
tio, Lat.] The act of binding together; 
and applied generally, to medicaments and 
applications, which have the power of 
making the part contract. | 
ToADVA'NCE, àd-van'se. v. a. Iavancer, Fr.] 
1. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 
; Now morn, her roſy ſteps in'th* eaſtern clime 
' Mdoancing,fow'd the earth with orient pearl. Milt. 
2. To raiſe to preferment ; to ndize. ' 


g at random as any 


He hath been ever conſtant, in his courſe of ad- 
vancing me: from a private gentlewoman, he 
made me a marchioneſs; and from a marchianeſs*a 
queen; and now he intends to crown my innocen- 
cy, with the glory of martyrdom. Bacon. 

The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordeecai, 
wWhereunto the king advanced him. Eiben, x. 2. 
3. Feimprove: TIT | a 
What laws can be adyiſed more 


— — 


- 


proper and e 


ſectual, to advance the nature of man to its higheſt 
theſe precepts of 


perfection, than Chriſtianity ? 


* Tillotſon. q 


. 


| F + 4. To 


4. To heighten; to grace; 
As the calling dignifics the man, ſo the man 
much more advances his calling. As a garment, 
_though it warms the body, has a return with an 

advantage, being much more warmed by it. 
South's Sermons. 

5. To forward; to accelerate, 

Theſe three laſt were flower, than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itſelf ; and this culture did rather 
retard than advance. Bacon. 


6. To propoſe; to offer to the publick ; to | 


bring to view or notice. | 
Phedon I hight, quoth he; and to advance 


My anceſtry from famous Coradin. 2 | 


I dare not advance my opinion, againſt the jud 
ment of ſo great an author; but 1 think it fair, to 
leave the deciſion to the publick. . Dryden. 

Some ne er advance a judgment of their own, 

But catch the ſpreading notion of tie town. Pope. 


7 ADVA'NCE, Ad-vän'se. v. 2. 
1. To come forward. 2 

At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 
No fears of magick art controul, 

Advanc'd in open light.  Parnel. 
2. To make improvement, 

They, who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and ſwell themſelves with a little arti- 
culated air, ſhould not take words for real entities 
in nature, till chey can frame clear and diſtinct 


ideas of entities. * Zocle. 
Anva'Nce, àd-vän'se. . /. [from To ad- 
wance.) © 


1. The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a re- 
ſolution to quit or defend the town, according 
to the manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 

' Clarendon. 

So, like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhew ; 

Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 
2: A tendency, to come forward to meet a 
lover; an act of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 
In vain thoſe eyes would love impart ; 

Not all th' advances, all the ſmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 

M His genius was below 
The ſkill of ev'ry common beau; 
Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 

Enough to read a lady's eyes; - 

And will each accidental glance 
laterpret, for a kind advance. | Swift. 
He has deſcribed the unworthy paſſion of the 
goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe 
made to detain him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himſcif, firſt to the Church 
of England; and, upon their refuſal to fall-in with 
his meaſures, made the like advances to the Dil- 

3. Gradual progreſſion ; riſe, from one point 


to another. ; | | 
Our Saviour raifed the ruler's daughter, the wi- 
dow's fon, and Lazarus: the frit of theſe, when ſhe 
had juſt expired; the ſecond, as he was carried to 
the grave on his bier: and the third, after he had 
been ſome time buried. And, having (by theſe | 
gradual advances) manifeſted his divine power, he 
at laſt exerted the higheſt and moſt glorious degree 
of it; and raiſed himſelf alſo, by his own all-quick- 
enitig virtue, and according to his own expreſs pre- 
_dictian. _ : 1 2 '  Atterbury. 
Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, 
and are lovers of truth, do make no great advance 
in their diſcoveries of it. Pe os A 
4. Improvement; progreſs towards perfec- 
tion. bh | | p *. 
I be principle and object, of the greateſt impor- 
tance (inthe world) tothe good of mankind, and for 


Walſs. 


the advance and perfecting of human nature, Hale. | © 


Apva'icemenT, id-vin'se-mint, =. /y [4d- 
earcement, Fr.] £ e - 
1+ The act of coming forward. 


to give luſtre to. 


A. Improvement; promotion to à higher 


ADV 


2. The fate of being advanced: preferment. 
wks The Percies of the North, 


Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, 
Endeavour d my advancement to the throne. 
: k Sbateſp. 
3. The act of adyancing another, 


In his own grace, he doth exalt himſelf . * 


More, than in your edvancement. | 
Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 


ſtate of excellence, 7 ; 
Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thoſe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of learn- 
ing. Diess Vulgar Errours. 
Settlement on a wife. This fenſe is now 
diſuſed. S 2 
The jointure or advancement of the lady was the 
third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 
Apva'xCER, ad-van'-sor. n. . [from ad- 
1 wance.] He, that advances any thing; a 
promoter; forwarder. 


| 


ö 
. 


judged no advancer of the king's matters; the king 
ſaid to his ſolicitor, Tell me truly, what ſay you 
of your couſin that is gone? 
| "The reporters 
| tory deſigns, than the very firſt contrivers. 
$3 Gover nment 
| ADVA'NTAGE, id-vin'-tidzh. 1. /. [avan- 
tage, Fr * 


I in time will raiſe our language to the 
r Swift. | 


i And, with advantage, means to pay thy love. 


I 
; 


-&DY 


7. Orerplus; ſomething more, than the u. 

lawful gain. Us 4 "IR 

We owe thee much: within this wall of gg, 
There is a ſoul, counts thee her creditor ; 


| You ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow —_ 

| Upon advantape. Shakefþ. Merch, of Vai. 

8. on ons fide of the com. 
On: 

Much more ſhould the conſideration of thi 
pattern arm us with patience, againſt orgir. 
calamities; eſpecially, if we conſider his exam] 
with this advantage; that though his fufferit 


were wholly undeſerved; and not for hin{-1f — 


for us, yet he bore them patiently. Tilly 
To ADVA'NTAGE, ad-var-tadzh, v. a, 1100 


the — | 
t. 


TIS n 


| _. Soon after the death of a great officer, who was ö 


Bacon. 


are greater advancers of defama- 


the Tongue. | 


1. To bene 

Convey, what I ſet down, to my lady; it 6,1 
2 more, than ever the bearing of letie 

| | « 
'Fhe trial hath endamag'd thee no hs 

Rather more honour left; and more eſteem; 

Me naught advartag'd, mifling what Laim'd. 
"FL KN Mili 
> he great buſineſs of the ſenſes being, to make 
us take notice of what hurts or advantage; th, 
body; it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pan 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral ide, 
Ty WA” Lali. 
We ſhould have purſued ſome other way, more 
effeQual, for diſtreſſing the common enemy, aud 
ing ourſelves. | Sui. 


2 


1. Superiority : often with of 
e a perſon. 
In the practical 


Or ower, be- 


whoſe experience is, and ought. to be, leſs of 
world than the other. | Sprot. 
All other ſorts and ſeas of men would evidently 


to happineſs than we. 


* * . 


- Atterbury. 

. Superiority, gained by ſtratagem or un- 
lawful — * n 
The common 
2 they make advantage, and wreſt it to 


his manlineſs was. ſpread every where. 
| 45 2. Mace. viii. 2. 
Great malice, backed with a great intexeſt, yet 
can have no advgntage of a man; but from his own 
expectations of ſomething, that is without him. 


„ 


A face, which is over-fluſh; pears to ad- 
vanlage in the deepeſt err the darkeſt 
BY I is not a little alleviated, 


True wit is nature, to advantage dreſs'd 
What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well 


$- Superior excellence. 
A man, born with fuch advantage of conſtitu- | 

uon, that it adulterates not the images of his mind. 

6. Gain; profit, 8 | 


For thou ſaidſt,, What advantage will it 


Addr 


.*, Pope. 


be 


_ © cleanſed from my fin 


Certain it is, that 


advantage now fits 1 


South*s Sermons. 


prudence ce of managing ſuch ifts, | 
the laity may have ſome advantage over the der ; 
8 


have the aduagtage of us, and a much ſurer title | 


law hath left them this benefit, FADVA'NTAGEABLEz 


bad purpoſes. Spenſer's State of Ireland. | 
But ſpecially he took advantage of the night, for | 
ſuch privy attempts; inſomuch, that the bruit of 


2. To promote; to bring forward; to gin 
ground to. 

The ſtoĩcs (that opinioned, the ſouls of wiſe mes 
| dwelt about the moon, and thoſe of fools wander 
" ed about the earth) advantaged the conceit of thi 

effect. = Brown's. Fulgar- Err, 
- To ennoble it with the fpirit, that inſpires the 
Royal Society, were to edventage it in one of the 


beſt capacities, in which it is im able, 
d | Glawuille's Scepfis Scientijns, 


ad-van'-ti-jabl. ad, 
3 advantage.) Proſitable; convenient; 
gainful. ys ng 

As it is adventageab/: to a phyſician, to be called 
to the cure of a declining diſeaſe; ſo it is for a com- 


man der, to ſuppreſs a ſedition which has paſſed tic 
„ Si J. Hayward 


"755 Sauih s Sermens. | 
As ſoon, as he was got to Sicily, they ſent for | 


by a black | 


expreſs'd. | 


« unto thee, and what profic hall I have, i I be | 
| ( 


4 


him back; deſigning to take adv 1 5 
ſecute him in — of his friend ER. 2 3 Annen 9 
8 n diſcourſe Ez Ave NTAGE-GROUND, ad-van”-thje-ground. 
With Deſdemona alone. Sia, % Ground, that gives-fuperiority, 
4. Favourable circumſtances. opportunities of * or reſiſtance. 
— jewels to-advantage ſet, IJ  - This/excellept man, who ſtood not upon the 
r beauty by the ſhade does get. Waller. | *4vantage-ground before ; from the time of his pro 


motion to the archbiſhoprick , provoked or under. 
went the enyy, and reproach, and malice, of me! 
of all qualities and conditions; who agreed i 
nothing elſe. | \  Clarendin. 


ADVANTA'GEOUS, 4d-vin-tY-jus. adj. [ava 
tageux, Fr.] ui | 
1. Of advantage; profitable ; uſeful ; of- 
portune; convenient. 

The time of fickneſs or affliction is, like tte 
cool of the day to Adam, a ſeaſon of peculiar pro- 


. : 


Glanville. | priety for the voice of God to be heard: and ma 


© improved, into a very advantageous op tunit 
of begetting or increaſing ſpiritual life. ann 
5 Here ps 
Some advantageous at may be achiev'd, - 
BY ſudden onſet ; either with hell-fire 
o 


To waſte his whole creation, or poſſeſs 
All as our own. a 


Afi 


* 


— ww 


| 


2. It 


S 22 0 


8 
rs 8. 


5 Eames 22 8 Fr gg Fade 


© 


"x 


Since 
K, 
ke end. that he may 


and! hat the natives be not many, but that there 


7 anvanTa GROUSLY, Ad-vän-tà Jüs-Iy. ad. | 
from 5 Conveniently; op- 
nely; . bes 

B-/ OT ates ſituated ; there being an 
elf paſſage, from it to India, by ſea. Arbuthnot. 
s AprantT4"GEOUSNESS, Ad-yin-ta'-jfig-nEfs. 


advantageous; profitable ; uſefulneſs ; | 


3 

\ Ne love, is the advantageouſneſs 
= of his to us, both in the preſent and the future 
. Bu, Berdpbic Lose. 
I ADVE'NE, AA-ve'ne. v. n.{advenic, Lat.] 
E To accede to ſomething ; to become part 
of ſomething. elſe, without being eſſential; 
to be ſuperadde tl. | 
A caſe; confidered in judicature, is tiled an 
. accidental cauſe ; and the accidental of any act is 
ſaid to be, Whatever advencs to The act itſelf al- 


ready ſubſtantiated. Ayl, Parergon. 
Abrsutexr, Ad-vE-nylnt. adj. (ad veniens, 


Lat.] Advening; comin 
cauſes; ſuperadded. 
: Being thus divided from truth in themſelves, 
© they are yet farther removed by advenient decep- 
© tion; for they are daily mocked into errour, by 
5 Cubtler deviſers. Drown's Vulgar Errours, 

| If, to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtin ſubſtance from 
the body, and extr advenient, be a | 


.outward 


1 
A 
= 
- 
3 


which qualifies God for the 


G . from ad uantagebus. _ Quality of being 
8 


extrinſically . 
error in philoſophy; almoſt all the world hath 
been miſtaken.” - Glannille's Vanity of Dogmatiſm.| 
E £ovent, ha'-vent. 3. . [from adwentys ; 

that is, adveritas * oris.] The name 
of one of the holy ſeaſons, ſiguifying the 
coming; that is, the coming of our Saviour: 
which is made the ſubject of our devotion, 
during the four weeks before Chriſtmas. 


E ADVE'NTINE, Id-vin'-tin. ad}. [from adwenio, 
adventum.) Adventitious; that, which is 
extrinſically added; that, which comes 
2 outward cauſes ; a word ſcarcely in 
ule. ot 1 
As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true; 
that, if the proportion of the adventine heat be 
greatly er to the natural heat and ſpi- 
rits of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution or nota» 
D Bacon. 
Abykxri'xtous, Ad-ven-tlsh'- üs. adj. Lad- 
_ ventitius, Lat.] That, which advenes ; ac- 


_ ed, not eſſentially inherent. + | 

Diſeaſes of continuance get an agventitious ſtrength 
from cuſtom, beſides their material cauſe from the 
Though we may call the obvious colours natu- 
ral, and the other adventitious ;' yet ſuch changes 


of colours, from whatſoever cauſe they proceed, 
_ Way be properly taken-in. OY > Boyle. 


Won N boil, and the adventitious fire 
y high meats, and higher wines) require 
To temper Aa the burning heat; 
brought, which by decoction get 
coolneſs. * 4 3% | * 


hardneſs, ariſing from the different 


e thing or perſon,. that comes 


Common Prayer. | 


cidental; fupervenient.; extrinſically add- | | 


| conſequently, bold, er 


ADV 


may be elbow- room enough for them, and for 
the adventives alſo. - | Bacon. 
ADvE'&TUAL, id-vin'-ti-a1. adj. {from ad- 

* went.) Relating to the ſeaſon of advent. 
I do alſo daily uſe one other collect; as, name- 


ly, the colle&s adventual, quadrageſimal, , 
or pentecoſtal, for their ſeaſons. _ 
OD Biſhop. Saunderſon. 


ADVENTURE, 4d-ven'-tshir, 2. /. [Fr.] 
1+ An accident; a chance; a hazard; an 
event, of which we have no direction. 

The general ſummoned three caſtles: one, deſ- 
perate of ſuccour, and not deſirous to diſpute the 
defence, preſently yielded; but two ſtood upon 
their adventure. Hayward. 

2+ In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all ad- 
ventures ; [d adventure, Fr.] By chance; 
without any rational ſcheme, 

Blows flew at all adventures; wounds and 
deaths, given and taken unexpected ; many ſcarce 
knowing their enemies, from their friends. 

; Hayward. 


Where the mind does not perceive probable | 


connection, there men's opinions are the effects 

of chance and hazard; of a mind, floating at a4 
adventures, without choice and without direction. 

: Locke. 

3. The occaſion of caſual events; an enter- 

priſe, in which ſomething muſt be left to 

hazard. IB «+ 

For I muſt love, and am reſolv'd to try 

My fate; or, failing in th' adventure, die. | 

Dryden. 


ADV 
Who oſener drew his ſword, and N 


| right. ryden. 
2. Applied to things: that, which is full of 
hazard; which requires courage; danger- 
ous. 
But P've already troubled you too long; 
Nor dare attempt a more advent rous ſong :; 
My bumble verſe demands a ſofter theme; 
A painted meadow; or a purling ſtream. Aci. 
ADVE'NTUROUSLY, ad-ven'-tshfi-ris-ly. adv. 
[from adventurous.) After an adventurous 
manner; boldly ; daringly, | 
They are both hanged ; and ſo would this be, 
if he durſt ſteal any thing adventurerſly. 
. Shakeſpeare's Henry V. 
ADpveE/xTURESOME, àd-ven“-tshür-süm'. adv. 
[from adventure.) The ſame, with adwvwerntu- 
rous e 'a-low word, ſcarcely uſed in writing. 
ADvs'NTURESOMENESS, àd-vèn“-tshür-sum'- 
neſs. . ,. [from ad ventureſome.] The qua- 
| lity of being adventureſome. Dic. 
A'DVERB, ad'-verb. 2. /. [adverbium, Lat.] 
A word, joined to a verb or adjective; and 
ſolely applied, to the uſe of qualifying and 
reſtraining the latitude of their ſignification, 
by "the intimation of ſome circumſtance 
thereof ; as, of quality, manner, degree. 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Thus we fay, he runs /eaviftly ; the bird 
flies aloft ; he lives virtuouſly. 


| Apve/rBIAL, 4d-ver-byil. adv. [adverbialis, 
5 Lat.] That, which has 


the quality or 
ſtructure of an adverb. f 


ADVE/RBIALLY, Ad-xèr“-byal-Ix. adv. (ad ver- 


4+ This noun, with all its derivatives, is fre- 
quently written without ad; as, venture, 
venturous. 8 30 
To Abyvk'xruxx, Ad- vén-tshür. v. x. Lad ven- 


- furer , Fr.] A * 
1. To try the chance; to dare. 
Be not angry, | 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur d 
To try your taking of a falſe report. Shakeſpeare. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, 


which would not adventure to ſet the ſole of her 
Deuter. xxviii, 26. 


put into the power of chance, . 

For my father fought for you, and adventured 
his life far ; and delivered you, out of the hand of 
Midian. Judges, X. 17. 


noun; as, be adventured himfelf. 1 
ADVE'NTURER, Ad- ven -tshür- ur. 1. ,. ad- 


hazard; he, that puts himſelf in the hands 


The kings of England did not e 
queſt of kreland : it was begun, by particular ad- 
venturera, and other voluntaries, 
their fortunes. Sir FJ. Davies. 

the more eaſily he might win adventurers, who 
elſe were like to be leſs ſorwarl. Naleigi 


ed here ; Ireland had, by the laſt war and 

been left deſtituſde. Tewple. 
Their wealthy trade from pirates' rapine free, 

Our merchants ſhall no more advent'rers be. 


un 4 * 
ADvE'NTUROUS, àd-Nn“-tshör-ds. . . 
_wventur. eu, Fr.] I 5 
1. He, that is inclined to adventures; and, 


At land and ſea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent'rous knight; 


+ 


foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and tender- 
neſs. 


| / = 7 . 8 mo , 
To ADve'NTURE, Ad-ven'-tshir. v. a 10 ADovsASsARx, id“ vbr- al- ry. =. f lad verſaire, 


It is often uſed, with the reciprocal pro- 


venturier, Fr.] He, that ſeeks occaſions of 


came to ſeek } 
He intended, to hazard his own action; that ſo ] 


Had it not been for the Pritiſh, which the late 
wars drew over; and adventurer: or ſoldiers, feat- 
plague, 


o 


Bialiter, Lat.] Like an adverb; in the man- 
ner of an adverb. . . 
I ſhould think, alta was joined adverbially with 
_ #remif; did Virgil make uſe of fo equivocal a 
ſyntax. _- : Aan. 
ADVE'RSABLE, Ad-vkr-sAbl. (adj. [from ad- 
verſe.) Cont to; ovwpolite to. Dif. 
ADVERSA RIA, kd-v&r'-8h-ry. 1. (Lat. A 
book, as it ſhould ſeem, in which Debtor 
and Creditor were ſet in oppoſition.] A 
common- place; a book, to note in. 
Theſe parchments are ſuppoſed to have been 
St. Paul's adverſaria. © Bull's Sermons. 


Fr, adverſarius, Lat.] An oppovent ; an- 
tagoniſt ; enemy: generally applied to 
thoſe, that have verbal or judicial quarrels ; 
as, controvertiſts or litigants : ſometimes, 
to an opponent in fingle combat. It 
may ſometimes imply an open profeſſion 


of enmity ; as 'we ſay,' a enemy 1s 
worſe, than an open adverſary, 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary - 
I come to cope. beſpeare's King Lear. 


Thoſe rites and ceremonies of the church there- 
fore (which are the ſelf-ſame now; that 


th 
were, when holy and virtuous” mien main aid 


them, againſt profane and deriding adverſarie, 
her own children have in derifion.. © IT, 2 192 
Mean while ch“ adue;ſary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on ſwift wing. Milton. 
An adverſary makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, 
and diſcovers every flaw and imperfection in our 
tempers : a friend exaggerates à man's virtues - 
an enemy inflames his crimes. , . Ge, 
ADVE'R8AT1YE, Ad-ver'-s4-tlv. adj, [adwver- 
ſativus, Lat.] A term of grammar, applied 
_toa word, which makes ſome on 
or variety; as, in this ſentence ; This dia- 
mond is orient, but it ts rough : But is an ad- 


werſative conjunction. | 
A'nversE, ad'-verse. adj. [adverſits, Lat.] 
In proſe, it has now the accent on the 
firſt fyllable; in verſe, it is accented on 
the firſt by Shaleſpearr; on either, indiffe- 
F 2 rently, - 


* 


7 


A D 


ADV 


ADV 


; 1 * A e . „ Arivt's ban -ver'- „ . from ad- of a man, woman, or child: . 
Milton 3 on the laſt, by Dryden ; | Abyvx'AT n,, Ad- ver“ tłnse. n. ſ. from ad- | departure ot : , ; thie 4 
2 Ay by Reſtommen. 2, — Attention to; regard to; conιp- Gm ſervice ; the hour of the day; day ofth 
- - ' 1 ns; as two ration, 5 * . a . . 14 . 
1. — 4 he — 8. Ge — 12 Chriſtianity may make Archimedes his chal | 3. Notice of any thing, publiſhed in a — 
bodie 1 ſea: lenge : give it, but where it may ſet its foot ; | of intelligence. 
Was I, for this, nigh wreckt upon the ſea; ge s ; : | ö r-tl-zd 
And twice, by adverſe winds, from England's bank | allow, but a ſober advertence #9 its propoſals; and | ADVERTISER, ad-yer-tr-zur. u. / [ adver;,. 
Vrove back again unto my native dime? Shaleſp. it will move the whole world. Decay of Picty. | eur, Fr.] . | 
As, when two polar winds, blowing adverſe, - Apve'&TENCY, Ad-ver'-ten-8F. u. /. [from | 1, He, that gives i or informatio 
Upon the Cronian ſea together drive advert!) The ſame with adver tence. Atten- 2. The paper, in which advertiſement, ar 
Mountains of ice, Milton. tion; regard; heedfulneſs. F publiſhed. 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, Too much advertency is not your talent ; or ADY E“ATISIX , OCADVERTI SING, Ad-y{r.4, 
Notus and Afer. | | Milton. | elſe you had fled from that text, as from a 7 ma Ling. part. adj. [from , advertiſe.) Air, 
A cloud of ſmoke envelopes either hoſt ; wif t, in giving intelligence; monitory ; a yo 
And, all at once, the combatants are loſt; f Apve/RTENT, àd-vèr-tént. adj, [from ad- not now in. uſt a ore, 
4 Darkling they join averſe, and ſhock unſeen ; vert.] Attentive ; vigilant ; heedful. | | ' is 1 was then 
Courſers with courſers juſtling, men yur = ; 3 1 2 2 goon — of}. er, and holy to N 
en. mind, ſequeſtration from importunity ot ſccu- ot changing heart wi it; 1am ſtill 
2. Figuratively; contrary to the wiſn or de-] lar employments, and a long advertent and deli- A at your ſervice. Shakeſp. Me. fur 14. 
' fire ; *thence, calamitous ; afflictive; per-] berate connexion of 8 of Mankind. | 7 ADv%'sPERATE, Ad-vGs'-pe-rite, », , 
ns it he hath Tere, cr (al ett "| 79 ADVERTISE, Ad-vir-ti ve, 9-9. [adger- | {ann9Þere. Late) To draw towards ors 
Be try'd in humble ſtate, and things adverſe ; tir, Fr. It is now ſpoken with the accent a * a £ [ans . 
By tribulations, injuries, inſults, 4 wh upon the laſt ſyllable ; but appears, to have 0 levis, advis, Fr, fron 
Contempts, and ſcorns, and ſuares, and violence? been anciently accented on the ſecond.) i * Comaſel , inſtruction: except that, ir 
* Milon. 1. To inform another ; to give intelligence: ſtruction implies ſuperiority, and 44, 
Some, the prevailing malice of the great with an accuſative, of the perſon informed. may be given by equals or inferiors ” 
(Unhappy men !) or adverſe {ate It The biſhop did require a reſpite, 8:2: 2 k ky a 3 
8 z : a . 1 Break we our watch up; and, by my av; 
Sunk deep, into the gulfs of an afflicted ſtate. ] Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe, Lit tia inen what-we CEO ſoen to-night, 
| Reſcamon.] Whether our daughter were legitimate. Into young Hamlet. — © Bbaleſp. Hants 
3. Perſonally opponent; the perſon, that . Shak ſpeare. | O trouble, weak and coward as thou art 
counteracts another, or conteſts any thing. As I by friends am well advertiſed ; ' Without thy'poor advice, the lab ring ay 
Well ſhe ſaw her father was grown her adverſe} Sir dr 1 and the haughty Tas | To worſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps would na; 
- ; and yet her fortune ſuch, as ſhe mult fa- With many more confederates, are in arms. Shate/. Not fav'd irt et by vi done. Pri, 
an dives | Sidney. - The king was not ſo ſhallow, nor ſo ill adver- a Reflect — a — e. 5 he 
Apvr'riTyY, id-yir-$5-tF. n. , [adverſite, 1 not to perceive the intention . always acts, with good ad e. 1 
Fr.] Affliction; calamity; that is, oppo- . . e 1 * | What he hath won, that he hath fortified: 
Gtion to our wiſhes. g Ow FED 23 — NA ae —_— So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos d; 
1. The cauſe of our ſorrow ; afflition ; miſ- | - ＋ * . 1 ths CAE ak 125 "1 Such temperate order, in ſo fierce a courſe; 
708 fortune. In this ſenſe, it may have a. plu- | ** fore n den] Doth want example. Sbalgp. King J. 
a Wa as theſe four adverſities Ferhates, underſtanding that Solyman expected 3 tile * r 10 * "ou : ey ihe gas 
Wh ll id Ben: bb on then ot cones more aſſured advertiſement, unto the other Baſſas Great princes taking / advice with. workmes, 
| LF Shakeſpeare's Eure VI declared the death of the emperor; ef which they | 1. no leſs coſt for their things together 
2. The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſer 2 * | advertiſed Solyman, firming thoſe letters with all * 05 
* e deliveries leit from al adverſity, en Knolls Hiltir z. Tark | 4. Intelligence : as, t merchants recon 
we uſe not to ſay * Men are in adverſity,” w en- Th 8 5 of the Tarks. | advice of their loſs.. This ſenſe is ſome 
| | They were to advertiſe the chief hero, of the : 1 | 
ſoever they feel any ſmall hindrance of their wel- , Sr a what low, and chiefly c ial 
fare in this world ber when ſome notable afflic- GiKrelſes of his ſubjects gerade ge N his e. Apv1'c , ad 156 — * A veſ 
tion or croſs, fome orea t calamity or trouble . Cs r oh loved 
falletſi th 5 33 i | » i, 4 3- To give notice of any thin by means of | N ligence. N 
4 . — — the uſes of adverſity z - / ——_ an advertiſement in the public prints; as, ADVI'SABLE, Ad-vi -zabl., >» i [from advj/, 
ſed. wth ke this * Fa. 3c; 0 He advertiſed his loſs. ö Prudent; fit to be adviſe . 
. Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 33 9 I Some judge it adviſable for a man, to account 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. ADYERT! SEMENT, OT” ADVE'RTISEMENT, | with his heart every day; and this, no doubt, 
| F ” © | Shakeſpeare. 3d ver -tiz-ment, or ad-ver-ti'/ze-ment. #./. | | the beſt and ſureſt courſe : for ſtill, the ofins, 
A remembranee of the good uſe he had made } ladvertiſſement, Fr.] 27 2 _ © thebetter. | e ee Fend, Semi 
as Nr we bed am. 66 to ſupport his mind un- 1. Inſtruction; admonition. It is not edviſable to reward, where men has 
r the heavy weight of adaer/ity, which ther lay — Tis all men's'office, to ſpeak patiencte | the tenderneſs not to puniſh, © Z*Eftrang's Falli 
: 1 44 +a 1 3 0 + _— 855 To thoſe, that wring under the load of ſorrow; : ADv1'SABLENESS, àd-v-zäbl-néfs. u. / (rg 
rere. from adverſe.]] But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, _ aduiſable.] The quality of being adviſable 
| ce _ 1 oppoiitely 3 unfor-q . To be Ka n. * Ns fellas... 1 fit; fitneſs ; propriety: ki 
e KC el: therefore give me no counſel; | To ADVISE, 4d-vt/ze. v. a. [adviſer, Fr. 
at Tink oe and as cy mes in | diy gi ae juder th burſt | 1. To conſe: ith the particle to ek 
* palate adverſely; | make wcrookeSface at it. > , Cees anonce minded, to have put Conti © | Ye 4, % umd. — 
f Þ $4; * | Shakeſpeare. | eath; but, hearing him report the advertiſement ö ——Arn'd, brether ' » 8 988 
To ADVERT, ad-ve'rt: . . [adverto, Lat.] of Solon, he ſpared his life,” | —— Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt. 4 
To attend to; to regard; to obſerve : | ; Abbot's Deſcription of the World. Doki Sbaleſp. King Lit 
4 _— particle to, before the object of | 2, 3 information. 8 I would adviſe all gentlemen, 10 learn merchars 
regard. 1 8 . as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpi Fx ; and think i i bel 
rer , ee, e e 
to advert to more than on oy 3 a particular But, if they make advertiſement of lies, | When I conſider the ſcruples and cautions,” 
view and CIR DN EN V0 innumerable 1 The prince's counſels all awry do go. . here lay in your way; methinks it looks, a it! 
- NIE vt . weh 1 | afford el of ad- 5 — | «24 0 j | $0: { Sir = Davies. adviſed you fo ſomething, which I would have & 
* "_ 2 the | 1 £1 EF or >: 8 10 , He had received ad hertiſement, that the party, fered at, but in effect not done. 1 Lock. 


1 The earth regard, as u Yhat whole a part; 


Ferre 


Witnefs, ye glerigus orbs, which hang around, 

2 9 B lalmore. 
We ſonietfines ſay, To advert the 

: to an objec. o { EMA * 2 N dt 
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* N Fg 
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mind 


bruſh, which would much retard their march. 


ſerve for many kinds of 'advertiſements, 
| affairs : the bells ſerve; 


* which was ſent for his relief, had received ſome | 2. To give information to inform; to male 


* 8 3 g ' en Clarendon. 
The drum and trumpet; by their ſeveral ſounds, 
in military 


to proclaim a ſcare- 


ö 


acquainted with any thing: often with 
Particle of, before the thing told. 

_ > You were adult d, his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward {p!"" 


in ſome places, water-breaches ; the ö 


> 
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Would lift him, where moſt trade of danger rang 6 
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* _ Such diſcourſe Bag: on, 
* adviſe bim of his happy 
Amy m his pow'r, left free to will. Par. *M 
A poſting meſſenger, diſpatch 48 hence, 
fair tr dis d their ed prince. 
29 Werne n Eneid. 
Apv1'sr, 4d-vi/ze. v. BI 
7s To con Cult : : with the particle avith, before 
the perſon conſulted ; as, he adviſed evith 


his companions. 


. To confider ;' to deliberate. 


4 
2 
4 


Agviſe, if this be worth 
- Attempting ; or to ſit iu darkneſs here, 
hing vain empires. 
e Milton" Par, Loft, 5. ii. 


4 Apvr'seD, id-v-zed. participial adj. [from 


adviſe.) 


„ ding with deliberation and deſign ; pru- 


dent; wiſe, 
Let his travel appcar, rather in his diſcourſe, 
than in his apparel or geſture; and, in his diſ- 
E# courſe, let him be rather adviſed in his anſwers, 
than forward to tell ſtories. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Th' Almighty Father, where he ſits 
ghrin' d in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 


Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſcen, 


Thus tumult (and permitted all) advi;'d. | 
Paradiſe Left, b. vi. 


n Performed: with deliberation ; done on 


purpoſe ; acted with deſign. 
By that, which we work naturally (as, when 


we breathe, ſlèep, and move) we ſet forth the 


glory of God, as natural agents do; albeit we 

have no expreſs purpoſe, to make that our end; 

nor any adviſed deterinination, therein to follow 

a law. Hooler, ö. i. . 49. 
In my ſchool-days, when I tad loſt one ſhaft, | 

I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-fame flight... 

The ſelf-fame way, with more adviſed wateh, - 
To find the other forth; by vent' ring both, 
I oft found both. Sbalgſg. Mercb. of Y, enice. 


Avr SEDLY, 1d-v!-z84-18. adv. [from ad- 
viſed.] Soberly;; heedfully ; deliberately ; 
purpoſely; by deſign; prudently. 

. © "Phis book, aufe ackd and diligently fol-" 

. lowed but one year? at home, would do more 

good, than three years travel abroad. Aſcham. 


Surpriſe may be made by moving things, When 


the party is in haſte; and cannot ſtay, to confider 

adviſedly of that which is moved. Bacon, Eſſay xxiii. 
Thou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (by all Jlowed the 

beſt): a relapſe; and accuſeſt eonſtancy of miſ- 


chief, in what is natural, and adviſedly under- 


taken. Sir Fobn Sus Alling. 
© Apvi'szDNESS, Ad- z&d-néſs. 1. /.- [from 
adwuiſed.] Deliberation; cool and prudent 


procedure. | 


_ While things are in agitation, private men may 
. modeſtly tender their thoughts to the confidera- 
tion of thoſe, that are in authority ; to, whoſe 
care it belongeth, in preſcribing concerning in- 
different things, to proceed with all juſt, adviſedneſs 
aud moderation. Saunder ſon's. Judgment in one View. 
Apvr ENT, ad-vl ze-ment.: n. J. [adwi/e- 
I, Counſel ; ; informatics. 4 4) 
Mote . 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
Perhaps my ſuccour, or adwſement meet, 
Mote ſtead. you much. Fairy Duzen. 
I will, according to your adv./erent, declare the 
evils, which ſeem moſt hurtful. 
| Spenſer” s State of Treland. 
2. It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for 


in both ſenſes, antiquated. 
ADvYSes, Ad-vi-zar. ' u. / [from adviſe. ] 
. The perſon? that adviſes, or gives counſel ; 
. counſellor. 
Here, free from court compliances, h he walks ; 
vin nfl R 3 
; a/ler 


prudence and eircumſpection. It is nom, | 


A D 


fatigable addreſs, to ſilence this impertinent ad- 
viſer, Whole ſeverity awes their exceſſes. 
Rogers“ ges, 
ADULA'TION, Ad-d&1% -shiin. 1. /. [(adulation, 
Fr, adulatio, Lat.] Flattery; high com- 
pliment. 
O be ſick, great e ee 
And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 


Think'ſt thou, the fiery fever will 80 0 out 


They, who flattered him moſt before, menti- 
oned him now with the greateſt bitterneſs ; without 
imputing the leaſt crime to him, committed ſince 
the time of that exalted adulation; or that was 
not then as much known to them, as it could be 
now. Clarendon. 
Lat.] A flatterer, Dict. 

forius, Lat.] Flattering; full of compli- 

ments. 
ADULT, 4-dalt'. adj. [adultus, Lat.) Grown 
up; paſt the age of infancy and weakneſs. 


| - ſelves, not only to the confeſſor, but even to the ca- 
techiſt, in their adult age; than they were, in their 
minority; as having ſcarce ever thought of the 
principles of their religion, ſince they conned 
them to avoid correction. Decay of Piety 
| The earth (by thefe applauded ſchools * tis ſais) 
This ſingle crop of men and women bred; |, 
Who grown adult, ſo chance (it ſeems) enjoin'd, 
Did, male and female, propagate their kind. 
Bla bmore. 
Apv'LT, a-dalt'. 2. / A perſon. above the 
age of infancy, or grown to. ſome degree 
of ſtrength 3 ſometimes, full grown: a 
word uſed chiefly by medicinal writers. 


— 


ture, can but ſeldom occur; and then it happens 
to children, whoſe bones are more pliable and ſoft, 
than thoſe of adults. | Sharp's Surgery. 


— 


| CENECB, 
To ADU'LTER, A-dül ES Ve a. 


g Dit. 
[adutterer, 


| | with another: a word not claſſical. 
His chaſte wife 


Ben Jonſon. 
ADU'LTERANT, A- dab-ts-ränt. n. .. [adul- 


adulterates. 


terer, Fr. adultero, Lat.] 
1. To commit adultery. 
But fortune (oh !) 


2. To corrupt by ſome foreign admixture ; 
to contaminate. 
. Common pot-aſhes, bought of them, that ſell it 


adulterate them with ſalt-perre, which is much 
dcarer than pot-aſhes. Boyle. 
Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advantage 


would alter: the craſis of his underſtanding. 


The preſent war has fo adulterated out tongue, 
with ſtrange words; that it would be impoſſible 
for one of our great-grandfathers, to know what 
his Poſterity has been doing. Spec ator. 


| adulterate | 
1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 
I am poſleſs'd with an adulterate blot: 


5 
a 
- , 
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My Wood is mingled, with the grime of Juſt; 
Being PNG by thy centegion. 
| | Sala Comedy of Efroure.' 


{ 


They never fail of their meſt artful and inde- 


With titles blown from adulation ? Shaleſp. Hen. V. 


ApuLa/Tor, Ad'“-dù- A- tür. . f [adulator, | 


A'DULATORY, ad”-di-li-tur'-ry. adj, [adula- þ 


They would appear leſs able to approve them- ] 


The depreſſion of the cranium, without a frac- |. 


ADu'LTNESs, A-diilt'-nEss. 1. /. [from adult. | 
The ſtate of being adult. See ADOLEs- | 


Fr. adultero; Lat.] To commit adultery | 


He dies ſtill: his thoughts lie with a whore. 


A DU. 


hat inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt. 
N Stele. 
2. Corrupted, with ſome foreign mixture. 

It does indeed differ no more, than the maker 
| Of adulterate warcs does from the vender of them. 

Governm. of the Tongue. 

They will have all their gold and filver; and 
may keep their adullerate copper at home. 


| | Swift's Miſcellanies. 


ADUL'TERATENESS, A-dul”-te-rate-neſs. n./, 
from adrlterate.] The quality or ſtate, of 
being adulterate or counterfeit. 


ADULTERA'TION, A-dül-té-rà“-ſnun. 2. / 
from adulterate. ] 
1. The act of adulterating or corrupting, by 
foreign mixture ; contamination. 
To make the compound paſs for the rich metal 
{mple, is an. adu/teration or, counterfeiting :* but 
if it be done avowedl and without diſguiſing, it 
may be a great ſaving of the richer metal. 
1 Bacon Natural Hiſtory, Ne 798. 
2. The ſtate, of being adulterated or conta- 
minated. 
Such tranſlations are like the adulteration of the- 
nobleſt wines; where ſomething of the colour, 
ſpirit; and flavour, will remain. Felton on the Claſſics. 


ADU'LTERER, A-dUl'-t&-rar. n. . adulter, 
Lat.] The perſon, guilty of adultery. 
With what impatience muſt the muſe behold 
The wife, by her proctiring hufband ſold ; 
For; tho' the law makes null th' aduterer s dead © 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed, 
Dry. Juvenal. 
ADU/LTERESS, à-dül“- tö-rüss. 1. . [from 
adulterer.] A woman, that commits adul- 
ter y. 
| The Spartan lady replied, when ſhe was aſked, 
What was the puniſhment for adultersſſes? There 
are no ſuch, things here. 
8 Government of the Tongue, 583. 
Helen's rich attire, 
Frem Argos. by the fam'd adult” brought, 
With golden flowers and winding foliage wrought, = 
Dryden t Virgil. 
Abou LTERINE, A-dUl -t&-rine. u. / [adulterine, 
&S 4 Lat.] A child, born of an 
adultereſs: a term of canon law. 
ADU'LTEROUS, A-dill'-te-ris. adj. [adulter, 
Lat.] Guilty of adultery. | 
$4 The adulterous Antony, moſt large 
In his abominations, turns you off; 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 


4 


s = 
* - 


terans, Lat.] The perſon or thing, which 
To ADU'LTERATE, a-dul'-tE-rite. v. a. Ladul- . | 


| Advlterater hourly with thine uncle John. Sale. 


in ſhops; who are not fo fooliſhly knaviſh, as to | 


of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all adu/terat: |. 
| the images of his mind; yet this ſecond nature | 


' Glanwlle's Scepfes Scientifica, c. xvi. | 


| ADU'LTERATE, ad-QV-tE-rate. A. from To 


That npſes it againſt us. 
* Shak: D. Antony and Tepee. 
An "atilterous perion is tied to reſtitution of 
the injury, ſo far as it is reparable; and to make 
proviſion for the children, that they may not in- 
jure the legitimate. Taylor. 
Think, on whoſe faith th* adult rous youth rely'd; 
Who promis d, who procur'd'the Spartan bride ? 
| D n's /Eneid. 
ADULTERY, A dal'-t&-ry. n./. Ladulterium, 
Lat.] The act, of violating the bed of a 
married perſon: 4. | 
f All thy domeſtic griefs at hon be left, 
The wife's adult' ry, with the fervant's belt; f 
And (tlie moſtracking g thought whichtan intrude) 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitede. 
: Drydn Juvenal. 
Apvu'mBRANT, Ad-Um'-bränt. ad. from 
= adumbrate.) That; which gives a Aar 
reſemblance. A 
'To ADU'MBRATE, Ad-üm- brite”: D. 2. 


| to give a Wight likeneſs ; to exhibit a faint 
- reſemblance, like that, "which ſhadows af- 
: ford of the bodies which they repreſent, * 
Heaven is deſigned for our reward, as well as 
' reſcue; and therefore is adunmbraved by all thaſe 

poſitive excellencies, which can endear or recom- 


mend. - Decay of Piety. 
ApunBRA' TION. 


[from adumbro, Lat.] To ſhadow-ovut ; 


vw 


- Dy 
AAA Tito, Ad- um - bræ-shün. 1. / 
(from adumbrate.) A Wy" 
1. The act of adumbrating, or giving a flight 
and imperfect repreſentation. See Abu m- 
_, BRATE. 

To make fome adumbration of that we mean; 
it is rather an impulſion or contuſion of the air, 
than an clifion or ſection of the ſame. 

ab : Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. N87. 
2, The flight and imperfect repreſentation 
- of a thing; a faint ſketch; _ 
I be obſervers view but the "backſide -of the 
_ tringiigs; the right one is on the other ſide the 
| ave: and our knowledge is, but like thoſe 
f — at "beſt, a moſt confuſed ahr 
'Glanville's Scepſis Scientific. 
fort have ſome adumbration 


. 


Hon. | 
' = Thoſe of the ſitſt 


AE 


AER 


| 4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it ſtands j not," to have any place in 

, for one of the offices of our Redeemer. En ; fince the g of the Saxons be 

. Me, his a4vocate been long out of uſe, being changed 10 

And propitiation; all his works on me, | + ſimple; to winch, in words frequent 

Good or not good, i . Milton's Parad. Loft. | occurring, the £ of the Romans is (in the 

Anvoca'TiON, 1d-ve-kY-shan. a. . ffromy fame manner) altered; as in equator, equi 
advocate.) The ofnce or act of pleading ; noctial, and even in Eneas. f 

plea; apology. l A GLOGUE, Ek'-I0g . . Evritten inſtead q 

| My advocation is not now in tune;  # eclogue, from a miſtaken etymology.) 4 

My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know him, paſtoral; a dialogue in verle, bet, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter'd. | goat-herds. N 

Shateſp. Otbello. Which moved him rather, in eglgue; other. 


ADvoLaA'T10N, id-vd-lY-shin. 1. / [advolo, 
adwvelatum, Lat.] The act, of flying to 
ſomething. | 4 Dick. 

ADvyoLv'Tion, Id-vö-ld“-ſhän. 3. [ad vo- 


of the rational nature, as vegetables have of «the | thing. | | | 

4 ſenfble. | Hal, Origin. | Anyoſutky, 1d-vou'-try. 2. f. {avoutric, Fr.] 
Avpvuxa'TtoNn, Ad:fi-nV-thin. 1. /. (from ad | Adultery. K 

and tus, Lat.] The ſtate, of being united; He was the moſt perfidious man upon the 


unlon: a word of little uſe. 


4 


earth; and he had made a marriage compounded, 


F _ . When by glaciatzon, wood, ſtraw, duſt, and between an advoutry and Bacon's Henry VII. 
© water, are ſuppoſed to be united into one lump. J Apvowe't, id-yvow'-y. n. /. He, that has 
the cold does not cauſe any real union or adunation ; the right of advowſon. See Apvows 


but, only. hardening the aqueous parts of the li- 


quor into ice, the other bodies (being accidentally 


Preſent in that liquor) are frozen- up in it, but not 
really united. Boyle. 
Avu'xcity; 4d-an'-sF4$. n. . [aduncitas, 
Lat. ]. Crookedneſs; flexure inwards; hook- 
edneſs, | | | 
There can be no cueſtion, but the aduntity of 
the pounces and b-aks of the hawks, is the.cauſe 
- of the great and habitual immoralify of thoſe ani- 
mals. | Arbiuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib, 
Apvu'nqus, A- dün. adi. [aduncus, Lat.] 
Crooked; bending inwards; hooked. 
The birds, that are ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, 
' Jays, daws, and ravens; of which, parrots have 
an adungue bill, but the reſt not. | 
| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. No 238. 
. A'Dvocacy, Ad vA. n. /. {from ad vo- 
cate.] The act of pleading; vindication; 
defence; apology: a word in little uſe. 
Ik any there are, who are of opinion, that there 
are no antipodes, or. that the ſtars do fall; they 
mall not want herein the applauſe gr advocacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 5. i. 
A DEED; E, 4d/-vd-kite. n. /. [advocatus, 
Lat- 1 | 2 
x. He, that pleads the cauſe of another, in 
-2 court of judicature. = l 
An advocate (in the gore import of the 
word) is that perſon, w 


ho is the patron: of the cauſe; and is often, in | 


Latin termed tegatus, and in Engliſh a 2 of 
the long robe; 1 9 Parergon. 


What's requiſite 40 ſpare, and what to ſpend: 
Learn this; and after, envy not the ſtore 
Of the greas'd advocate, that grinds the poor. 
| 14 3 Dryd. Per ſius. 
2. He, that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 
lf ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
I'll ſhew *'t the king 5 and undertake, to be | 
Her advocate to th loudeſt. . | Si. 
Of the ſeveral forms of government, that have 
been or are in the world ; that cauſe ſeems com- 


\ 


is advantaged by freſber experience. 4 

DWD Miſcellanics. | 

3. It is uſed, with the particle for, before 

the perſon or thin 
plea is offered. 

_ © Foes to all living worth, 


your own; 
dcad and gone. | 


We cif. iv. 


has the pleading and } 
management of a judicial cauſe. - In a ſtrict way | 
of ſpeaking, only that perſon is ſtiled advocate, | 


Learn, what thou ow'fttlry countryand thy friend; | 


| 
Abus rigTE, àd-ds“-Abl. adj; {from adi. 
| 


monly the better, that has the better-advocate, or | 
| 


8, in whoſe favour the | 


ON. 

ADvo'wsON, or ADVO'WZEN, . 
n. . (In common law.] A right, to pre- 
ſent to a benefice; and ſignifies as much, 
as Jus Patronatiis, In the canon law, it is 
io termed ; becauſe they, that originally 


church, were great benefaQors thereto ; 


troni, ſometimes Advocati. Coavell. 
To Apvu'ke, Ad-d“re. v.n. | aduro, Lat.] To 
burn-up : not in uſe. | | 
uch a degree of heat, which doth neither 
melt nor ſcorch, doth mellow, and not adure. 
Bacon s Nat. 
Apv'sT, Ad-üst'“. adj. [adihtus, Lat.] 
t. Burnt-up ; hot, as with fire; ſcorched. 
By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and ſuch a heat, as will not make the 
, or fragile. . Bacon. 
P. wh ei with torrid heat, 
And vapours (as the Libyan air) add, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. 


Mon“ Parid. Loft. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a medi- 


- 


That, which may be aduſted or a 


Apu'sriox, àd-üs“-tshüm. u. /. [from aduft.] | 
The act, of burning: up or drying, as by fire. 
This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burnin 

colliquative fever; the ſofter parts being melt 

away, the heat, continuing its adufion upon the 
drier and fleſhy parts, changes into 
INT AIRF, 
ADz, adz'. . ſ. See ApDice. © - 
AE, or E, A. A diphthong, of very frequent | 


0 
+ 
1 


1 


And adbocates, for folly 


Pope' . Epiſiles. 


* 


Intio, Lat.] The ac, of toflug to ſome- 


obtained the right of preſenting to any 


and are therefore termed ſometimes Pa- 


0 
x 


Hift. NY 319. 


a marcid fever. | 
on Conſumptions. 


wiſe to write; doubting perhæps his ability, wh;4 
he-litthe needed; or minding to furniſh our tongue 
with this kind, wherein it faultcth. 
Spenſer's Paſtor, 
XK'orors, &jiddps. . J. Falyn!, G 
ſignifying goat-eyed, the goat being (uh. 
je& to this ailment.] A tumour or ſy. 
ling in the great corner of the eye, by tit 
root of the noſe, either with or without 
an inflammation: alſo à plant fo called, 
for its ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a ic. 


. 
ö 
1 
q 


N 


4 


temper. | lung. 
Agilopt is à tubercle, in the inner * 
the eye. W iſeman': Surgn, 


Zcvertiacun, 6-jip-tl-a-chm. u. /. 4 
Cn CUR only of honey, verd. 
greaſe, and vinegar. Kin 

[A, or EAL, or AL; l, u, Al. Thy 

pound names, as va, in the Greek com- 
pounds] fignifies all, or altogether. 9 
lain is a complete conqueror : Albert, al 
illuftrious : Aldred, altogether rrverend: A. 

Fred, altogether” peaceful. To theſe Pan. 

machius, Pancratius, Pamphilius, &c. doin 

ſome meaſure anſwer. - Gion Camdrn, 

LF, GIF, [which, according to various du. 

lets, is pronounced wu/f, wwelph, hulpb, 

hilp, helfe ; and, at this day; betpe} implics 
aſhſtance.. So Tn is victorious; and 

LE !favald, an auxiliary our ; Ailfeiſn, 

a lender of afſiſtance « with which Boetiu, 

Symmachis, Epicurus, &c. bear a plain ana. 

- logy. -- | Gibſon's Camdn, 

Z£n1'GMA, Enlg'-mi. See ExiGma. 

AERIAL, 4Z-ryAl. adj. [@trins, Lat.] 

1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 


8 


* 
* 


' 


| 


cinal or philoſophical ſenſe,- to the com- The thunder, whoa to ro 
plexion and humours of the body. With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 
Such humours are aduft, as by long heat become | | 5 8 Ho Paradiſe Lai. 
of a hot and fiery nature; as choler, and the like, From all, that can with fins or feathers fly, 
2 l ud 8 nc. Thro' the aerial or the wat'ry ſky. Prin. 
To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive wei I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or verial in- 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. ter val, of the glaſſes at that ring. Newton's Optici: 
The ſame aduft complexion has impell'd' 2 Vegetables abound more with aerial particles, 
| Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope. than animal fubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliment: 
'Apv'sTED, àd-üs“-téd. adj,” {See Abus r.] | 2. Produced by the air. 
| 1-- Burat; ſcorched ;+dried with fire. The gifts of heav*n my foll'wing ſong purſues; 
| Sulphurous and nitrous foam Aerial honey, and ambroſial dews. wes 
They found, they mingled ; and, with ſubtle art * r Dryd. Virg. Geng. 
Concocted and adufted, they reduc'd 13. Inhabiting the air. | 
| To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd. Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
x Pe 3 wala © Paradiſe Le. — bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher d, 
2. , on.” {- ©: - 4 f regions mild of ne air. 
They are but the fruits of aduſtad choler, and 1 | 1 | en 5 Nepuinel. 
the evaporations of a vindicative ſpirit. Howell] Aerial F 


animals may be ſubdivided into birds 
- and flies. : | Locle. 


4. Placed in the air. | 
lere ſubterranean works and cities ſee ; 
There towns aerial, on the waving. tree. 
WS IO 130 ©: do's Afr as Mw 
3. High; elevated in fituation, and thetc-.. 
fore in the air. | 
A ſpacious city ſtood, with firmeſt walls 
Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown 
Aerial ſpires and citadels, the ſeat 
| Of kings and heroes reſolute in war. 
A'ERIE, de- ry. u. . [airic, Fr.] The 


: 


| 


0 


Pbilięi. 
Pro- 


: 


- uſe in the Latin language; which ſeems 


per word (in hawks, and other birds 


of 
prey 


— 


„ 


AF F 


a which we generally call 24 


* e . 1 1 
2 7. 
$ rn 0 Gr The dorine ofthe air. 
; Aion 1, A Lr-à-män“ 1. /. L and 
piles ] The art, of wining by the 
Did. 


\ | anrorersy, þ X.&r-dm” meg. ne J. 0 [ ang 
and die, Gr.] The art, of * 
e ha 
Aicher: I'-Er-bs abit: n. 7 Lade — 
Eruiors-u 'NERAL, #-thybipe-minob-ral. 
1. % A medicine, ſo called from its dark 
colour; prepared of quickſilver and ful- 
phur, ground together in a marble mortar 
to a black powder.. Such, as have uſed it 
moſt,. think its virtues not very great. 
i uincy. 
Eri rs, E-. t&z. u. J. (40S, an eagle-] 
Fagle ſtone.. It is about the bigneſs of a 
cheſtnut, and hollow; with ſomewhat. in 
it, that rattles upon ſhaking. Quincy. 
Ara N, A- fà' r. adv. from à for at, and. far.] 
| See FAR. 2 
At a great ance. 
- 4 1 as we are, enn i care; 
Find we a time for frighted pea b, to pant, 
And breathe ſhort-winded accents of new broils, 
Jo be commenc'd in ſtrouds afar remote? 
| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


than contrary ; inſomuch as, in liſtening to at- 
tail a ſound ur off, men hold their breath. 
Bacon's Nat. Hi ift, Ne 284. 
2. To or from a great diſtance. 
Hector haſtened-to relieve. his _ 
Diſmiſs' d his helm that ſhone a 
The pride Wen and the pomp 


4. From air; from a diſtant place.. 
The rough Vulturnus, furipus in its courſe, 
With rapid ſtreams divides the fruitfut 
And frow qi in hollow n foe 


* Afar. off; remote] diſtant. 
Much ſuſpecting ſecret ends, he enter- 


25. 


tained a treaty of peace with France, but. ſecretl7 - 


2 ta: b ' govetned as occaſions + 
& ſhould vary. | Sir Jobn Hayward. 
| Te ARD, A- fe“ 1. participial adj. [from to 
Fear, for to fright, with a redundant. 
1. Frighted ; terrified ; afraid. 
He loudly bray d, that like was never heard; 
And from his wide-devouring oven ſent | 
A flake of fre, that flaſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made N 
Fairy Pueen. 
But tell me, Hal, art thou not horridly 8 7 
Thou being Heir apparent, could the wor pick. 
thee out three ſuch cuemies again. 
Sbaleſp. ne IV. 
Till he cheriſh too much beard, 
Ad wake Love or me afeard. 
Ben Jonſon's Underwoods. 
2, has the particle V before the object of 


Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, 

a the claſhing whereof he looks afeard of himſelf. 

: Peacham. 

It is now obſolete 3 the laſt author, whom 
have found uſing it, is Sedley. 

<0 A Ker. ts "= {Lat.] The ſouth-weſt 


- With 2 blaſt upturns en fs the 
Nous and Afer, black with thund'rous clouds. 
A Milton Par. „ . Xx. 
FAa'uTy, Af.-HA-bll A-ty. . / 3g 


We hear better, when we hold our breath | 


| * 


| 


| 


r 


vibe, F Fr, efbilitas Lat. Sec AFFABLE.] 


% 


* 


— 


| 


| 


N 
Aalen os Jah, 1 


* 


AF F 
The quality, of being affable; eaſineſs of 


manners; courteouſneſs ; civility ; conde- 
ſcenſion. It is commonly uſed of ſupe- 
riours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her ability and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour. 
Sbalgpp. 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and uli- | 
Hy to all men; and ſo deſirous to oblige them, 


that he did not enough conſider the value of the | 


obligation, or the merit of the perſon. . Clarend. 
All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of converſa- 


tion, affability, admonition, all ſignifications of 


tenderneſs, care, and watchfulneſs, muſt be ex- 
preſſed towards children. Taylor. 
It is impoſſible for a publick miniſter, to be ſo 
open and eaſy to all his G friends, as he was in 
his private condition : but this-may be ped out, 
by an affability of addreſs. "Eftrange. 
14 Af -fäbl. adj. [affable, Fr. affa- 
La 
1, Eafy of manners; accoſtable; courteous; 
complaiſant. It is uſed of ſuperiours. 
He was-affable, and both well and fair ſpoken ; 


and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſh- | 


ment of words, where he deſired to affect or per- 
ſuade any thing, that he took to heart. Bacon, 
Her father is 
An affable and courteous gentleman. 
Shakeſp. 
Gentle to me and 2f5/e hath been 
Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory. Milton's Par. Loft, ö. viii. 
2. It is applied, to the external appearance; ; 
benign; mild ; favourable. 
Auguſtus appeared; locking round him with a 
ſerene and affable countenance upon all the wri- 
ters of his age. Tatler. 


A'FFABLENESS, af”-fabl-nEs8'. 1. /. [from 
affable.]} Courteſy ; affability. 
A'FeABLY, 3f-fibly. adv. [from affable.) 
In an affable manner; courteouſty; civilly. 
A'fFFABROUS, Af-Ha-brüs. adj. [affabre, Fr.] 
Skilfully made; complete; finiſhed in à 
workman-like manner. Dif. 
AFFABULA'TION, Af -fäb-ü-la“-shün. 1. / 
Laffabulatio, Lat.] The moral of a fable. 
Dit. 
ArrA“Ix, Af. fä'r. 2. / [affaire, Pr.] Buſi- 
neſs; ſomething to be- managed or tranſ· 


Tam. Shrew. 


, 


public matters. 
I was not born, for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and fay my prayers. Pope. 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one, in ranging, diſpoſing, and manag- 
ing all human a u,. Watts * | 
What St. John's ill in ſtate affairs, - 
What Ormond's valour, Oxford's cares, 
To aid their ſinking country lent ; | 
Was all deſtroy d, by one event. 705 


To AFFE'AR, if-fe'r; v. 2. [from aer, Fr. 
To confirm, to give a ſanction to; 1 
eſtabliſh : an old term of law, 

Bleed, bleed, poor country 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure ! 
For goodneſs dares not check thee : 
His title i is ur d. Shakeſp. Mather, 


3 er, Af-Rkt'. 2. /. [from the verb i.] 
Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. 

It ſeemeth that, as the feet have a ſympathy 
with the head, ſo the wriſts have a ſympathy 
with the heart: we fee, the abt and paſſions of 
the heart and ſpirits are notably diltloſed by the 

Ie. " Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. N97. 

uality; ci cireumſtance. 


- 


Und it difficult, to make-out one ſingle ulcer, | 


as authors deſcribe itz without other ſymptoms 


} 


| 


— 


acted. It is uted, for both private and . 


or of: , joined to it, L my 


E 
ö 
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A F F 
This is only the antiquated word, for 


aſfection. 
To AFFE'CT, af. kt“. v. 4. Laffedter, Fr. 
afficioy affetum, Lat. 1 
1. To act upon; to produce effects, in any 
other thing. 
The ſun 


Had firſt his precept, ſo to move, ſo ſhine; 
As might afe& the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce tolerable. Milton's Par. Loft, b. X. 

The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; ſo far as 
theſe qualities relate to, and ar, the actions of 
men. South's Sermons. 

Yet even thoſe two particles, do reciprocally 
affe each other, with the ſame force and vigour ; 
as they would do, at the ſame diſtance, in any other 
ſituation imaginable. Bentley's Sermons. 

2.. To move the paſſions, 

As a thinking man cannot: but be. very much 
affected, with the idea of his appearing in the =o 
lence of that Being, whom none can ſee and live: 
he muſt be much more afz#ed, when he con- 
ſiders; that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the actions of his life, and reward 
or puniſh him accordingly. 

Addiſon, Spectator, No 513. 
3. To aim at; to endeavour: after: — 


of perſons. 
Atrides broke 
His ſilence next, but ponder'd cre he ſpoke : 
Wiſe are thy words, and glad Lwould obey, 
But this proud man Het. imperial ſway. 
Dryden's Dliad. 
"a To tend to; to endeavour after: ſpoken 
of things. 
The drops of every fluid*af7 a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of their parts; as the 
globe of the earth and ſea af; a round figure, 
by the mutual attraction of its parts by gravity. 
Newton's Opf. 


3 To be fond of; to be pleafed with; to 


love; to regard with fondneſs. 

That little, which ſome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning ſuch matter as the 
ſacred Scripture plentifully cantaineth, they did 
in wonderful fort afe. _ Hooker, b. 1. 

© "There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! If I he it more, 
Than. as your honour, and as your renown ; 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Think not, that wars we love, and ſtrife 2. 
Or that we hate ſweet peace. Fairfax, b. 

None but a woman, could a man direc, 

To tell us women, what we.moſt . 
 Drad. Wiſe ff Bath. 
6. To make a ſhew of ſomething, to ſtudy 
the appearance of any thing; with ſome 
degree of hypocriſy, 

Another nymph, amongſt the many fiir, 
Before the reſt affected ſtall. to ſtand ; 

And watch'd my eye, preventing my command. 
Privy. 

Theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their 

afectad colenefs and indifference quite kills all the 


fondneſs of a lover. Addiſon, Spectator, No £71. 


Coquet and coy at once her air, 
Both ſtudied, though both ſeem neglected ; 
Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, : 
Acting to ſcem unaffected. 9 | 
Ihe conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 


ſeize, 

Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe; 

Aﬀefting fory, acts a madman's part; 

He'l rip the fatal ſecret. from her heart. Garelli. 
7. To imitate in an unnatural and conſtrained 

manner. | 

e: yet I would have him read for his matter, 

b Virgil read Ennius. Ben Fonſax's Diſcoveries. 

0. 


By A 


in affecting the anc. xt wo lin. * 


AFFE/CTEDLY, 4 


AF 7 


8. To convict of ſome crime; to attaint | 


with guilt: a phraſe, merely juridical. 
By che civil law, if a dowry with a wife be pro- | 
miſed and not paid, the huſband is not obliged to 
* allow her alimony : but, if her parents ſhall ba- 
come inſolvent by ſome misfortune, ſhe ſhall have 


alimony ; unleſs you 
in promiſing, what they knew they were not able 
to perform. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
AvrgcTA'TION, Af-HCk-tä“-shün. 2. . Laffe - 
tatio, Lat.] | * y 4 
1. Fondneſs; high degree of liking; com- 
monly with ſome degree of culpability. 
in things of their own nature indifferent; if 
either councils or particular men have at any 
Time, with-ſeund judgment, mifliked conformity 
between the church of · God and inſidels; the cauſe 
thereof hath been ſomewhat elle, than only ec- 
tation of diſſimilitude. Hooker, J. iv. $.7. 
2. An artificial ſhow; an elaborate appear- 
ance; a falſe pretence. > 
lt: has been (from age to age) an ation, th 
love the pleaſure of ſolitude, among thoſe, who 
cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed qualified for paſhng | 
_ life an that manner. Speftator, No 264. | 
AFFE'CTED, Af-fek'-teEd. participial adj. [from 


— 


11 | X * 
. Moved touched with affection; inter-“ 


nally diſpoſed or inclined. . ; 
No marvel then, if he were ill afed&ed. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. N 


The model they ſeemed g ede to, in their di- 
rectory, was not like to any of the foreign re- 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon. | 
a. Studied with over-much care, or with 
hypocritical appearance. | , 
Theſe antitk, lifping, afectel phantafies, theſe * 
new tuners of accents. - Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
3. In a-perſonal ſenſe, full of affeQation ; 
as, an affected lady. 
-f6k'-t4d-15. adv. [from 


9 


2 hai. 4 


affefied. | | 
1. In an affected manner; hypocritically ; 
with more appearance, than reality. 
Perhaps they are afe&edly ignorant: they are 
- ſo willing, it ſhould be true, that they have not 
- attempted to examine it. > 44 
FLOAT {Government of the Tongue, § $5. 
Same indeed have been fo aft#ed!y vain, as to 
counterfeit © immortality ; and have ſtolen their 
death, in hopes to be eſteemed immortal. 
Brown's Fulger Errouts, b. vii. c. 10. 


By talking ſo familiarly of one hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds, by a tax upon a few commo- 


ditics, it is plain; you are either naturally os af- | 


Fectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift. 
2. Studiouſly; with laboured intention. 
Z8ome milperſuaſions, concerning the divine at- 

tributes, tend to the corrupting men's manners; 
as if they were deſigned, and a ectediy choſen, for 

that purpoſe. . Decay of Piety. 
ArBg'CTEDNESS, Af-fek'-t&d-nts8. 1. J. [from 
affected.] The quality, of being affected, 
or of makipg falſe appearances. . 3 
LAection, 


AFFE'/CTION, at-fek'-shun. 1. /. 
Fr. afectio, Lat.] N 4 "By . | 
The ftate, of being affected by any cauſe 


1. | | 
or agent. This general ſenſe is little in |. 
uſe, * , | 


Some men there are; love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, M they behold a cat; 


And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, | 


Cannot contain their urine, for Cs. 


_ Shakeſp. Mereb. of Venice. | 


2. Paſſion of any kind. 
Then gan the Ealmer thus: 


| qpoſt wretched man, 
That to aft#ions does the bridle lend: 


hw 


6 


In their beginning they are weak and wan, 
But ſoon through fufferance grow to-fearful end. 
4 1 839 . —* K : Fairy 
lmpute it to my late ſolitary life, which is 
0 4 ections. * a 


ucen. 
prone 
Sidney, b. i. 


4 


can af them with fraud, 


5. State of the mind, in general. 


I 


& &:.. 61 ; 


/ . | 4 


| 


AF F 


Aa (as, joy, grief, fear and anger, with 
ks) 1 Pr the ſundry faſhions | 
and forms of appetite, can neither riſe. at the 
conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe but 
iſe at the fight of ſome things. Hooker, 6. i. 

To ſpeak truth of Cæſar; 
Ihave not known, when his afe#ions w d., 
More than his reaſon. Sal. Julius Cafar. | 

Zeal ought to be compoſed of the Higheſt 
degrees of -pious affetion:; of which ſome are. 
milder and gentler, ſome ſharper and more vehe- 
ment. 1  Sprat's Sermons. 

Is can preſent nothing beyond this, to your af- 
Fections; to excite your love and deſire. Tillogon. 
3. Love; kindneſs ; good-will to ſome per- 
ſons: often with o or towards, before 
the perſon. | . , 
I have Tquaiated you, 
With the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, 
Who mutually hath anſwer d my ect ion. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of M indſor. 
My king is-tangled in a Ein, to 
A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. 
. | a Shakeſpeare. 
What warmth is there in your afz&ions, to- 
wards any of theſe princely ſuitors ? 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Make his intereſt depend, upon mutual Section 
and good correſpondence with others. 
Collier on General Kindneſs, 
Nor at firſt ſight, like moſt, admires the fair : 
For you he lives; and you alone ſhall ſhare | 
His laſt afe&ion, as his carly care. Pope. 
4. Good-will to any object; zeal ; paſſionate 
regard. | 

I have reaſon, to diſtruſt mine own judgment; 
as that; which may be overborn by my zeal and 
Action to this cauſe. | Baron. 

Zet your affe#ion upon my words; deſire them, 
anf ye thall be inſtructed. Wiſdom, vi. II. 
His integrity to the king was without blemiſn; 
and his a ee ion to the church ſo notorious, that 
he never deſerted it. . Clarendon. 

All the precepts of chriſtianity command us, to 
moderate our paſſions, to temper our affeftions to- 
ward; all things below. | Temple. 

Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the 

influence of warm af:#ion to things of ſenſe, 
when he comes to the ſearch of truth. 

7M Mattis Improvement of the Mind. | 

| Ibere grows, | 

In my moſt ill compos'd afz&ion, ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs àvarice; that were I king, 
I ſhould cut-off the nobles for their lands. . 
N Shakeſp. Macheth. 

The man, that hath no muſick in himſelf, * 
Nor is not mov' d with concord of fweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his % dark as Erebus:; 
Let no ſuch man be truſted: | 
RE | Shbalgp. Merth. of Venice. 
6. Quality; property. 

The certainty and acurateneſs, which is attri- 
buted to what mathematicians deliver, muſt be 
reſtrained to what they teach, concerning thoſe 

purely mathematical diſciplines;-arithmetick and 
geometry; where the afe&tjons of quantity are 
abſtractedly conſideret. le. 
The mouth, being neceſſary to conduct the 
voice to the ſhape of its cavity, neceſſarily gives 
the voice ſome particular, hn of ſound in its 
Pallage, before it come to the lips. 
11 4 Holder Zlement: of Speech. | 
Sad may bave joined immaterial fquls to other 
kinds of bodies, and in othæ laws of union; and, 


* 


a 


from thoſe different laws of union, there will | 


ariſe quite different gan, and natures, and 
ſpecies of the compound beings. Bentley's Sermons. 


AFP 


lt ſeemed to me a venereal gonorrhas . 
others thought, it aroſe from ſome ſeorduticg 
ion. 1 ' Wiſtman'; 

8. Lively repreſentation in painting. 
___ Af*#tton1s the lively repreſentment of any pag 
ſion whatſoever ; as if the figures ſtood, not up 
a cloth or board ; but as if they were acting, ou 


a ſtage. FP utton's 4 rebiteAur, 
9. It is uſed. by Shakefpeare ſometimes, fa 
affetation. 

Thererwas nothing in it, that could india 4, 
author of eb. Sag 
AFFE'CTIONATE, Af-fek'-8hd-nite. 4%. 4 

fettionne, Fr. from affet:ion.] 
1. Full of affection; ſtrongly moved 
zealous, 

In their love of God, and deſire to plex. bin, 

men can never be too affefiona'e; and it h 
true, that, in their hatred of fin, men way te 
ſometimes too paſſionate. Sprat's Sem, 

2. Strongly inclined to; diſpoſed to: vid 
the particle 70. | Ss 

As for the parliament, it preſently took fg. 

being afe#ionate of old, to the war of Franc. 
Bacon's Henry Vn 


. 
* 


» Warm; 


3. Fond; tender. | 
He found me ſitting, beholding this piQure | 
know not with how.afe&onate countenance; hu, 
I am ſure, with a moſt afe&ionate mind. Sith, 
Away they fly, 
Aſetionate ; and, undeſiring, bear 
Ihe moſt delicious morſel to their young. 
' | ; Tbomſon's $ pring 
4. Benevolent ; tender. 
When we reflect, on all this af*#ionate care d 
Providence for our happineſs with what worde 
muſt we obſerve the little eſſect it has on men 
» $a Ropers” Sermn, 
AFFE'CTIONATELY, Af-f&k”-$h&-nit'-ly. ar, 
[from er! In an affectionate mas- 
ner; ondly ; tenderly ; benevolently. 
AFFE CTIONATENESS, &Af-f6k''-shv$-nit'-nis, 
n. ſo. from affetionate.} The quality « 
ſtate, of being affectionate ; fondneſs ; tei. 
derneſs; good-will; benevolence. 
AFFE'CTIONED, Af k“-shün-néd. adj. [from 
affetion.] 1 
x. Affected; conceited. This ſenſe is now 
obſolete. 
An affeftioned als, that cons ſtate without bout, 
and utters it by great ſwaths. | 
Shateſp. Twelfth Nig 


1 8 
2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. 


Be kindly.af*#ioned one to another. Nom. xii. 1a. 
AFPFE'CTIOUSLY, Af. fck-shüs-Jy. ad. [from 
affect.] In an ne manner. Di. 
AFFE'CTIVE af-tek'-tiv. adj. [from af*6.) 
That, which affects ; that, which ſtrong]y 
touches. It is generally uſed, for painful. 
Pain is ſo uneaſy a'ſentiment ; that very litt 

ol it is enough, to corrupt every enjoyment ; aud 
the effect, God intends this variety of ungratefi 
and aftdive ſentiments ſhould have on us, is, to 


reclaim our affections from this valley of tears 


6 45 , | Rogers. 
| AFFECTVUO'SITY, af. fék-tü-ôòs-sy ty. . / 
from aſfectuous. ] Paſſionatencſs. Dis. 


AFFE'CTUOUS, Af-fék“tü-ùs. adj. [from 4 
| -fe&.) Full of paſſion; as, an afeduw 
T1Peech : a word, little uſed. | 
To AFFE'RE, Af-fere. v. a.  [affier, Fr.) 4 
law term, fignifying to confirm. Sce 7” 
ATFEAR 35-7 ee 
 AFFEROR, affe - rür. 2. . {from afere-) + 
We. Such, as are appointed in court-lects, . up 
oath, to mulct ſuch as have committed faults, . 
bitrarily puniſhable, and have no expreſs peralt 
ſet down. by ſtatute Carel 
AFFTANCE, Af. F- Anse. 1. / [ fiance, 9 


aſſier, Fr.) 


7. State of the body, as acted. upon by any 
cauſe. $9 eee 


I A marriage- contract. 8 vb \t 


- That I that 


AF F 


laſt ſuch 1 found, and means I wrought, 
le ts my ſpouſe had won; 
Accord of friends, conſent _— ſought, 
- Affiance we made, happineſs n. 
4 | * Fairy Queen, b. ii, 
3. Truft, in general ; confidence; ſecure re- 
| de duke is vieewous, mild; and too well given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall — . 
| Ah what's more dangerous, than this fond 
| e? | 
seems a dove ? his feathers are but borrowed. 
| = Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
1. Truſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 
tection. To this ſenſe it is now almoſt | 
confined. 


At 


Religion receives man, into a covenant of grace ; 


where there is pardon reached-out, to all truly pe- 
nitent ſinners, and aſſiſtance promiſed, and en- 
gaged, and beſtowed, upon very eaſy conditions; 
A. humility, prayer, and affiance in him. 
| Hammond"'s Fundamentals. 
There can be no ſurer way to ſucceſs, than by 
- difclhaiming all confidence in ourſelves, and refer- 
ring the events of things to God with an implicit 
affeance. Atterbury's Sermons. 
To ArFrANCE, if-fi/-anse. v. a. [from the 
noun affiance.] N 
x. To betroth ; to bind any one by promiſe, 
to marriage. . . 
To me (fad maid, or rather widow ſad) 
He was affianced, long time before; 
And facted pledges he both gave and had; 
Falſe errant knight, infamous and foreſwore. 
py | | Fairy DP ueen. 
Her ſhould Angelo have married, was affanced 
to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed ; be- 
tween which time of the contract, arid limit of 
the ſolemnity, his brother was wrecked, having 
in that veſſel the dowry of his fiſter. 
| Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
2. To give confidence. x | | 
Stranger! hoe er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Afianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt. Pope's Ody/. 
AFFVANCER, aift'-an-sfir. 2. . [from affi- 
ance.) He, that makes a contract of mar- 


riage between two parties. . 
AFF1DA'TION, Af-fi-da“-shün.? 2. [from 
AFFIDA'TURE, afft-di-tire. F affido, Lat. 


See ArFieD.) Mutual contract; mutual 
cath of fidelity. Dia. 


nifies, in the language of the common law, 
be made oath.) A declaration upon oath. 
Fou ſaid, if I returo'd next ſize in Lent, 
1 ſhould be in remitter of your grace; 
In th' interim, my letters ſhould take place 
Of affidavits. 4 Donne. 
Count Rechteren ſhould: have made affidavit, 
that his ſervants had been affronted; and then 
| Monſieur Meſnager would have done him juſtire. 
| | Spectator, No 481. 
Ar rgb, Af-ff-Ed. participial adj. [from the 
verb , derived from afido, Lat. Brac- 
ton ufing the phraſe afidare mulieres.] Join- 
ed by contract; affianced. 
Be we affied, and fuch aſſurance ta'en, | 
As ſhall with either part's agreement ſtand. Shatefp.. 
AFFILIATION, Af-fy-UB-T-shün. u. / [from 
ad and filius, Lat.] Adoption; the act of 
taking a fon. _ Chambers. 
A'FFINAGE, Af-fi-nlje. 2. , [affinage, Fr.] 
The a& of refining metals by the 2 
ict 


Arrrngp, Af HUuad. adj. [from afinic, Lat.) 
Joined by affinity to another; related to 
1 Bc 

partially d, or leagu'd in office, 
Thou doſt deliver indoor, op: 63s truth, 4 
Thou art no ſoldier. | Shabeſp. Othello, 


AFFIDA'vIT, af-fp-da'-vit. n. /. [affidavit fig- | 


2. The poſition affirmed. | | 
That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, is 


- * 


AF F 

Arrrxixv, Af-fln-ny-ty. n. /. [affinite, 
from nis, Lat.] e 

1. Relation by marriage; relation contracted, 
by the huſband to the kindred of the wife, 
and by the wife to thoſe of the huſband. 
It is > LOT to conſanguinity, or relation 
by birth. — 

In this ſenſe it has, ſometimes the par- 
ticle with, and ſometimes to, before the 

_ perſon to whom the relation is contracted. 

They had left none alive; by the blindneſs of 
rage killing many -guiltleſs perſons, either for 
affinity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant-xil- 
lers. | Sidney, b. ii. 

And Solomon made affinity wwith Pharaoh king 
of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter, - 

| I Kings, iii. I. 

A breach was made with France itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding ſo ſtrait an unity, ſo lately accompliſhed ; 
as if indeed (according to that pleaſant maxim of 
ſtate) kingdoms were never married. Wetton. 

2. Relation to; connexion with; reſem- 
blance to: ſpoken of things. 

The Britiſh tongue or Welſh was in uſe, only 
in this iſland; having, great affinity with the old 
Gallick. ; 

All ting, that have affinity with the heavens, 
move upon the center of another, which they be- 
nefit. Bacon, Eſſay xxiv. 
I ue art of painting hath wonderful afinity with 
that of poctry. Dryd. Dufreſnoy, Pref. 
Man is more diſtinguiſhed, by devotion than 
by reaſon; as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover 
ſomething, like reaſon; though they betray not 
any thing, that bears the leaſt affinity to devotion. 

Addiſon, Spect. No 201. 


To declare; to tell confidently : oppoſed 
to the word deny. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elve. | 
Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
To AFF1'RM, àf-férm'. v. a. 
1. To declare poſitively; as, to affirm a 
tact. 
2. To ratify or approve a former law, or 
judgment : oppoſed to reverſe or repeal. 
The houſe of peers hath a power of judicature 
in ſome caſes, properly to examine, and then to 
affirm ; or, if there be cauſe, to reverſe the judg- 
ments, which have been given in the court of 
king's bench. Bacon, Advice to Sir G. Villiers. 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to affirm the truth. 
AFFIRMABLE, af-fer'-mabl. adj. [from a 
firm.) That, which may be affirmed, 


Thoſe attributes and conceptions, that were 


paſt. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
AFFURMANCE, àAf-fer-mänſe. 1. /. [from af- 
Arm.] Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal. 
This ſtatute did but reſtore an ancient ſtatute, 
which was itſelf alſo made but in affirmance of 


the common law. 
AFFI RMANT, Af-f&r'-mint. . /. [from af- 

firm.) The perſon, that affirms; a de- 

clarer. | Dit. 
AFFIRMATION, Af-fer-mi'-Shin, 2. / La 
' firmatio, Lat.] 


ſed to negation or denial. 3 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of 
bloody affirmatien, his to be more virtuous, and leſs 
attemptable, than any of our ladies. 


the affirmation, whereon his deſpair is founded; and 
one way of removing this diſmal apprehenſion 


| Vor. I. Ne II. 


* + * 
* . 
— 


„ 


| 


Fr. 
F 


Camden. 


To AFFIV/RM, if-ferm'. v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] 


Bacon. 


Sbalgſp. Cymbeline. 


| 


applicable and effirmable of him when preſent, | 
are now afirmable and applicable to him though 


| 
1. The act of affirming or declaring ; op- 


AFF 


zs, to conviace him, that Chriſt's death (if he per- 


form the condition required) ſhall certainly be- 
long to him, Hammond Fuildamentals. 
3. Confirmation ; oppoſed to repeal. | 
The learned * the laws of our land obſerve, 
that our ſtatutes ſometimes. are only the affirma- 


tion or ratification of that, which by common 
law was held before. Hooker, 


AFFIRMATIVE, àf fer - ma- tiv. adj. [from af 


rm. 3 a 
1. That, which affirms ; oppoſed to negative e 
in which ſenſe, we uſe the affirmative ab- 
* that is, the affirmative paſition. 
For the affirmative, we are now to anſwer ſuch 
proofs of theirs, as have been before alleged. 
Hooker. 
Whether there are ſuch beings or not, tis ſuf- 
ficient for my purpoſe, that many have belicyed 
the affirmative. | Dryden. 
2. That, which can or may be affirmed: a 
ſenſe, uſed chiefly in ſcience, 4 
As in algebra, where affirmative quantities va- 
niſh or ceaſe, there negative ones degin ; ſo in 
mechanicks, where attraction ceaſes, there a re- 
pulſive virtue ought to ſucceed. Newt. Opt. 
3. Applied to perſons; he, who has the ha- 
bit of affirming with vehemence ; poſitive; 
dogmatical. | 
Be not confident and affirmative, in an uncer- 
tain matter; but report things modeſtly and tem- 
perately, according to the degree of that perſua- 
ſion; which is, or ought to be, begotten by the 
eſhcacy of the authority, or the reaſon inducing 
| thee. s Taylor. 
AFFYRMATIVELY, Af-fir-mi-tiv-lF, adv. 
{from affirmative.) In an affirmative man- 
ner; on the poſitive fide ; not negatively. 
| The reaſon of man hath no ſuch reſtraint : 
concluding not only affirmatively, but negatively ; 
not only affirming, there is no magnitude beyond 
the laſt heavens; but alſo denying, there is any 
vacuity within them. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


AFFI'RMER, af-fer'-mar. 2. . (from affirm.] 
The perſon, that affirms. 

If, by the word virtue, the armer intends our 
whole duty to God and man ; and the denier, by 
the word virtue, means only courage, or (at 

moſt) our duty toward our neighbour, without in- 
cluding (in the idea of it) the duty which we owe 
to God. Watts Logick. 
To Ar FT X, Af-flks“. v. a. [affigo, affixum, Lat.] 
1. To unite to the end, or d pofteriori ; to 
 ſubjoin. | 
| He, that has ſettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
| to diſcern their differences one from another. 
| Locke. 
| If men conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſgrace, 
where they ought ; the priaciple of ſhame would 
have a very good influence, on publick conduct; 
though, on ſecret villanies, it lays no reſtraint. 
| Rogers Sermiqns. 
2. To connect conſequentially. 
| Tbe doctrine of irreſiſtibility of grace, in wor- 
ing whatſoever it works; if it be acknowledged, 
there is nothing to be affix: to gratitude. | 
| Hammond Fundamentals. 
3. Simply, to faſten'or fix. Obſolete. 

Her modeſt eyes, abaſhed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ſtare, _. 
Upon the lowly ground offixed are. Spenſer. 

AFF!'x, Af -fliks. n. ,. [affxum, Lat.] A term 
of grammar. Something, united to 'the 
end of a word. eg | 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its 

affixa, to denote the pronouns poſſeſſive or relative. 

* Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Arerx10N, 2f-fik'-shin, u. /. [from affix.] 
1. The act of affixing. 


- wil 
=P „ - * . , 
| | 


2. The ſtate of being affixed. Dig. 
| Arrra TION, 


1 


43. The capſe. of pain or ſorrow ; calamity. 


1. To put to pain; to grieve z to torment. 


2. The ſtate. of forrowfulneſs; miſery :. op- 


AFFLICTIVE, Af-fllk'-tlv. adj. [from 


A'FFLUENCE, Af-ũ-Auſe. 1. J. [afluence, Fr, 
SFE 99 CE 


OO. 


ATP 


ArrLi 4TION, if-fiY-ghan. n./. Lao, aſiatum, 
Lat.] The act of breathing upon any ing. 
1 


AFFLATUS, M-AX+-ths. u. {+ [Lat.} Com- 
munication of the power of prophecy. 
| The poet, pry, Ts his genius, will be 
like a prophet without . | 
9 Spence on the Odzſ . 
To AFFLI'CT, 4f-fllkt', v. a. Laſlicto, aſlic- 
tum, Lat.] : | 


It teacheth us, how God thought * 
and affii? them: it doth not appoint, in What 
form and manner we ought to puniſ the ſin of 
idolatry in others. Hooker, b. v. 517. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou Mie me! | 
The lights burn * Is it not — IN 
on my trem 21h. 
ER TOP OY g. Rich, III. 
Qiee not over thy mind to heavineis, and gffict 
not thyſelf in thine own counſel. -Zc:les. xxx. 27. 
A father, oflited with untimely mourning, when 
he hath made an image of his child ſoon taken 
away, now honoured him as a God, which was 
then a dead man; and delivered, to. thoſe that 
were under him, ceremonies and ſacrifices | 
k 22 « — iſdom. 
A melancholy tear a Mi, my eye; | 
And my heart.labours with a ſudden ſigh. Prior. 
2. The paſſive {to be aflided) has often at, 
' before the cauſal noun; % is likewiſe 


"ARK 


cCourſe. It is almoſt always uſed figura- 


tivel Wes 3s | 

i all not relate the fluss of young nobles, 
from hence into Spain; after the voice, of our 
prince being there, had been noiſed. Wotton. 

. Exauiberance of riches; ſtream of wealth; 
plenty. 

Thoſe degrees of fortune, 
and affluence to one ſtation, may be want and pe- 
nury in another. - Rogers. 

Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 

And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpeat, 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace. Pope. 
A'rrLuUENCY, Af -flä-En- y. 2. J. The ſame, 
with affluence. ' \ 

_A'FFLUENT, i4f-fli-Ent. adj. (affluent, Fr. 
a — Lat.] a | 

. Flowing to any part. 

Theſe parts wet * more, than foundation- piles 
of the enſuing body; which are after wards to be 
increaſed and raiſed to a greater bulk, by the 
affluent blood, that is tranſmitted out of the mo- 
ther's body Harvey on Conſumptions. 

2. Abundant ; exuberant ; wealthy. 

I ſee thee, Lord and end of my deſire, 
Loaded and bleſt with all the afluent fore, 
Which human vows at ſmoking ſhrines _— 

Nor. 


A'FFLUENTNESS, Af - fl - Ent -nẽſs. . /. [from 


pro 7. nnn e's 1 affluent.) The quality of being .,— | 
. he mo Was fo afflifed, at. the loſs of a 7 X | 
fine boy, who was her of ſon; that ſhe died for | A'FFLUx, af - flüks. n. fo. [afluxus, Lat.) 


grief of it. © Addiſon, Spee. 
AFFLICTEDNESS, Af-Allk/-tid-ness. x. /. [from 
Micted.] The ſtate of affliction, or of being 
afflicted ; ſorrowfulnels ; grief. 
AFFLYCTER, 4f-fllk'-thr. u. /. [from aich. 
+ The perſon, that afflicts. 


- 


AFFL1'CTION, af-flik'-shin. 1. /. [affifio 
Lat.] 5 


| 
, 


To the flcth (as the apoſtle hiniſelf granteth) 
all aflifjon is naturally grievous; therefore na- 
ture, which. cauſeth fear, teacheth to pray againſt 
all adverſity. | Hooker, b. v. § 48. 

We'll bring you to one, that you have cozened 


1. The act of flowing to ſome place; affiu- 
. ENCE, 
2. That, which flows to another place. 
The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by pro- 
. creations; ergo, it muſt be, by new affluxes to 
London out of the country. Graunt. 
The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one Hu of blood to another. 
| N Harvey on Conſumptions. 
An animal, that muſt lie ſtill, receives the au 
of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, as it 
happens to come to it. Locle. 
AFFLU'X10N, Af-fläk“-shün. 1. . ILauxio, 


of money: I think, to repay Ry we [ 1. The act of flowing to a particular place. 


a biting action. 


pPoſed to ey or profperity. 
.P 94 g oſperity 


es you know, ; of 


Proſperity*s,the very bond of love; 


. 


Whoſe freſh, complexion, and whoſe heart to- 
TT 1 £4 
Afflittion alters. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


Where ſha!l we find the man, that bears af- 
fliftion, 8 ELITE Chae 4 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? 
WE al: | Addiſon's Cato. 


Some virtues are only ſeen in aflietion, and | 


ſome in proſperity. - Addiſon, Spectatur, No 257. 
Mit.] 
That, which cauſes affliction; painful; 
- tormenting-- 93 * | 
They found martyrdom a duty; dreſſed-up in- 
deed with all, that was terrible and 4e to 
human nature; yet, not at all the leſs a duty. 


x Nor can they find, | «£4 
Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſe ® 
Th' affitive keen deſire of food; expos'd 
To Winds and ſtorms, and jaws of ſavage death. 
Op „ ©" Philips. 

Reſtleſs Proſetpine 
— On the ſpacious land and liquid main, 

Spreads flow diſcaſe, and darts dive pain, 


p BA WP OI; 


- 


4.1, To yield or produce; as, the :/o:l 


. Shakeſpeare. 2. That, Which flows from one place to 


another. 


An inflammation; either ſimple, conſiſting of | 


an hot and ſanguineous afluxion; or elſe denomi- 


nable from other humours, according unto the 


Breton Vulgur Errours. 

To Arro'RD, af-fo'rd. v. a. [affourrer, af- 

fourrager, Fr.] , 2 

ords 

grain g the trees afford fruits. This ſeems 
to be the primitive ſignification. | 

2. To grant, or confer any thing; generally 


in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a bad, | 


but leſs properly. | | 

So ſoon, as Maurmor there arriv'd, the door 

To him did 

+ This is the conſolation of all men, unto 

whom his ubiquity aferdeth continual comfort and 

/ ſecurity; and this is the affliction of hell, to whom 
it affordeth deſpair and remedileſs calamity. 

| | | Brown's Vulger Errours. 

3. To be able to ſell. 


_ T can afford this for leſs than the other. 

| Th 5 of leſs than 

greateſt plenty; that ſo they may afford cheaper, 
and increaſe the public revenue, at a ſmall e 

pence of its membe Aaliſon on Thaly. 


4. To be able to bear expences; as, traders 


La 
r 


% | 


1 can afford more finery in peace than 


War. 


4 


— 


\ 
% * ” %\ 


1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 


4 
which give fulneſs | 


predominancy of melancholy, phlegrfi, or choler. - 


open, and afforded way. Fairy Qucen. 


| | 2. Terrour.; fear. 


1 | It is uſed always, | 
with reference to ſome certain price; as, | 


magazines, in times of the | 


The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 


1 


The ſame errours run through all families; 
where there is wealth enough to afford, that their 
ſons may be\good for nothing. 

Swift on Modern Education, 

To AFFO/REST, Af-for-reſt. v. a. affore/tare, 
Lat.] To turn ground into foreſt. 

It appeareth, by Charta de For ga, that he of. 

Foreſied many woods and waſtes, to the grievais: 

of the ſubject, which by that law were diſaſſoreſt- 

ed. Sir Febn Davies an LTreland. 

ArFoRESTA'TION, Af-för-x&s - tâ - aA. 7. [+ 

[from forget. 


The charter 4. Porefia was, to reform the en. 
croachments made in the time of Richard I. and 
Henry II.; who had made new afforeſiations, and 

much extended the rigour of the foreſt laws. 
Hate's Common Law of England, 

To AFFRA'NCHISE, af-fran'-tſhiz. v. a. [afran- 
cher, Fr.) To make free. | 

To AFFRA'Y, af-fr. v. a. [effrayer, or eri. 
ger, Fr. which Menage derrves from fragor ; 
perhaps it comes from frigus.] To fright ; 
to terrify ; to ſtrike with fear. This word 
is not now in uſe. 

The ſame to wight he never would diſcloſe; 
But when as monſters huge he would diſmay, 
Or daunt unequal armies of his foes, 
Or when the flying heavens he would afray, 
| | Fairy Luer. 

Arrra'y, or AFFRA'YMENT, Af.fra', or Af. 
fra - mènt. . . [from the verb.] 

1. A tumultuous aſſault of one or more per- 
ſons upon others; a law term. A battle; 
in this ſenſe it is written frap. 

2. Tumult ; confuſion : out of uſe. 

Let the night be calm and quietſome, 
Without tempeſtuous ſtorms or ſad afray. Spencer. 

AFFRVCTION, äf-frik-shün. 2. /. [affrifis, 
Lat.] The act of rubbing one thing upon 
another. * 

I have divers times obſerved, in wearing ſilver- 
hilted ſwords,” that, if they ruBbed upon my 
cloaths, if they were of a light- coloured cloth, the 
affriftion would quickly blacken them; and, con- 
gruouſly hereunto, I have found pens blacked 
almoſt all over, when I had a while carried them 
about me in a ſilver caſe. Boyle. 
To ArrRTGRHr, af-fri'te.:v:a. [See FRIGHT.] 
1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It gene- 
rally implies a ſudden impreſſion of fear. 
Thy name afrights me, in whoſe ſound is death. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


© Godlike his courage ſeem'd; whom nor delight 
Could ſoften, nor the face of death gigi. 

* Waller. 
| *He, chen his country (threaten'd with alarm) 


| Requires his courage and his conq'ring arm, 


Shall more than once the Punic bands afight. 
| | Dryden's ZEneid. 
2, It is uſed in the paſſive, ſometimes with 
| at, before the thing feared. | 
Thou ſhalt not be g rigbted at them: for the 
Lord thy God is among you. Deut. vii. 21. 
3. Sometimes with the particle evizh, before 
| the thing feared. . 
As one effright 


-With helliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar, 

He then uprofe. Fairy Queen, b. ii. cant. 5+ 
AFFRI'GHT, Af-fri'te. n. {. [from the verb.] 
This word is chiefly 
-poectical. | 
|  _ As the moon, cloathed with clondy night, 
Does ſhew'to him, that walks in fear and ſad 

. afright. | Fairy Qucen. 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
_ In. ſtreets, but here and there à ſtraggling houſe; 
. . Yet ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 
+ To ſerve the ſick, to ſuecour the diſtreſs'd; 
Lempting, on foot, alone, without «fright, 


1 Fables. 
2. The 


' AFFRU/GHTMENT, 


— 


AF F 
Pa The cave of fear; a terrible object; 


readful appearance. 
2 * I ſee the gods c 


Vp braid our ſuff rings, and would humble them, 
By ſending theſe afrights, while __ — — 
That ht laugh, at their ridiculous fear. 
OY OY B. Ji, Catiline. 
The war at hand appears with more afright, 
| And riſesev'ry moment to the ſight. Dryd. A neid. 
Arezr GHTFUL, Af-frfte-fül. adj, [from af- 
+ight.] Full of affright or terrour ; terri- 
le; dreadful, . 
There is an abſence of all, that 7 4. era iy 
or afripghtful to human nature. ay of Pity. 
22 Af. fri te- mènt. =. /. (from 


ien | 
x, The impreſſion of fear; terrour. 
She awaked, with the afrightment of a dream. 
| _ Wotton. 
Paſſionate words or blows, from the tutor, fill 
the child's mind with terrour and affrightment ; 
which immediately takes it wholly up, and leaves' 
no room for other impreſſion. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of fearfulneſs. 
Whether thoſe, that (under 'any anguiſh of 
mind) return t6 affrightments or doubtings, have 
not been hypocrites. Hammond. 


To AFFRO NT, af-frant'. v. a. [affronter, 

Fr. that is, ad frontem flare ; ad frontem 
contumeliam allidere, to inſult a man to his 
face.] 

1. To . face to face; to encounter. This 
ſeems the genuine and original ſenſe of the 
word; which was formerly indifferent to 
good or ill. 

We have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither; 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
Afront Ophelia. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
The ſeditious, the next day, ted the king's 
forces at the entrance of a highway ; whom when 
they found both ready and reſolute to fight, they 
deſired enterparlance. Sir Joba Hayward. 

a meet in an hoſtile manner, front to 

ont. ' 

His holy rites and folemn feaſts profan d, 
And with their darkneſs durſt ront his light. 


3. To offer an open inſalt;- to offend avow- 
edly. With reſpect to this ſenſe, it is ob- 
ſerved by Cervantes; that, if a man ſtrike 
* another on the back, and then run away; 
© the perſon ſo ſtruck is injured, but not 
' © affronted ; an front always implying a 
6 juſtification of the act.“ | 
Did not this fatal war unt thy coaſt ? 
Yet ſatteſt thou an idle looker-on. Fairfax, i. 51. 
But harm precedes not ſin; only our foe, 
* Tempting, af7onts us with his foul eſteem 
| Of our integrity. ilton's Par. Loft, b. ix. 
I would learn the cauſe, why Torriſmond 
(Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almoſt within my ſight) ont, a prince, , 
Who ſhortly ſhall command him. 
a | Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs for the 
gladiator, and is interpreted as ſatire : but how 
can one imagine, that the Fathers would have 
. dared to affront the wife of Aurelius? Addiſon. 
FFRO/NT, Af- frünt'. =. /. {from the verb 
affront. ] . | | 
1. Open oppoſition ; encounter: a ſenſe not 
frequent, though regularly deducible from 
the derivation. i 
Feaxleſs of danger, like a god 


I] wand about-admir'd of all, and dreaded 
my affront. 

Samſon Agoniſter. 
contemptuous 


2. Inſult, offered to the face ; 
rude treatment 


Paradiſe Loft. | 


AFL 
You've done enough; for youdeſign'd my chains: 
The grace is vaniſh'd ; but th' affront remains. 
Dryden's Aurengzcbe. 
He, that is found reaſonable in one thing, is con- 
cluded to be ſoin all ; and, to think or ſay other- 
wile, is thought ſo unjuſt an affront, and fo ſenſeleſs 
a cenſure, that nobody ventures to do it. Locke. 
There is nothing, which we receive with ſo 
much reluctance, as advice: we look upon the man, 
who gives it us, as offering an vont to our under- 
ſtanding, and treating us like children or ideots. 
Addiſon, Speftator, No 512. 
3. Outrage; act of contempt, in a more ge- 
neral ſenſe. | | 
a Oft have they violated 
The temple, oft the law, with foul ente, 
Abominations rather. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
4. Diſgrace; ſhame. This ſenſe is rather 
peculiar to the Scottiſh dialect. 
Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete ; and, 
by his too great preſumption, was defeated ; upon 
the ſenſe of which afront, he died with grief. 


ArFRO'NTER, af-frun'-tar. x. ſ. [from affront.] 
The perſon, that affronts. 

AFFRO'NTING, af-frun'-ting. participial adj. 
[from affront.] That, which has. the- qua- 
lity of affronting; contumelious. 

Among werds, which ſignify the ſame princi- 


clean; ſome are kind, others are afFonting and 
reproachful ; becauſe of the ſecondary idea, which 
cuſtom has affixed to them. Vati Logick. 
To AFFU'SE, Af. fu ze. v. a. [affitndo, affuſum, 
Lat.] To pour one thing upon another. 
F poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
' any volatile falt or ſpirit; which would probably 
have diſcovered” itſelf, by making an ebullition - 
with the afuſed liquor. Boyle. 
Arru'siox, af-fi'-zhtin. 2. , [afufio, Lat.] 
The act of pouring one thing upon another. 
Upon the afu/ien of a tincture of galls, it imme- 
diately became as black as ink. Grew's Muſeum. 
To AFFY', af-fy'. v. a. [affier, Fr. affidare 
mulierem, Bracton.] To betroth, in order 
to marriage. : 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, - 
For daring to % a mighty lord, 
Uto the daughter of a wortbleſs king. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
To Arr., Af-fy/, v.n. To put confidence in; 
to put truſt in; to confide. Not in uſe. 
Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do 4 
In thy uprightneſs and integrity, | 
That 1 will here diſmiſs my loving friends. - 
| Shakeſp. Titus Andr. 


3 


od, 


FiELD.] To the field: 

We drove afield; and both together heard, 
What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn; 
Batt' ning our flocks, with the freſh dews of night. 
A. ilton. 


N 


x Afeld 1 went, amid the morning dew, 
To milk my kine; for ſo ſnould houſewives do. Gay. 
APLA'T, a-flat'. adv. [from à and flat. See 
FLAr.] Level with the ground. | 
When you would have many new roots of fruit- 
trees, take a low tree; and bow it, and lay all his 
branches fat upon the ground, and raſt carth 
upon them: and every twig will take root. 
RUE OE Bacon Nat. Hiſtory. 
AFLO'AT, 4-fld'te. av. [from a. and Hoat. 
See FLoaT.] Floating; born- up in the 


within view; in motion. 
There is a tide, in the affairs of men; 1 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries: 
On ſuch a full ſea, are we now afloat ; 


And we mult take the current when it ſerves,. 


* 


Or loſe our ventures. 


Arbuthnot en Coins. | 


pal ideas, forme are clean and decent, others un- 


Ap1'ELD, 4-f214. adv. [from a and field. See | 


water; not finking : in a figurative ſenſe,.| 


Shatep. Julus Ceſar. | | 


AFO 
Take any paſſion of the ſoul of man, while it is 


ominant and afloat ; and, juſt in the critical 
height of it, nick it with ſome lucky or unlucky 
word; and you may as certainly over-rule it to 
your own purpoſe, as a ſpark of fire, falling upon 
gunpowder, will infallibly blow it up. South. 
There are generally ſeveral hundred louds of 
timber afloat : for they cut, above twenty-five 
\ leagues up the river; and other rivers bring-in 
their contributions. Aliſon's Ttaly. 
AFo'or, A- füt. adv. [from a and Hot. 
1. On foot; not on horſeback. 

He thought it beſt, to return, for that day, to a 
village not far off; and, diſpatching his horſe in 
ſome ſort, the next day early, to come afoot thither. 

Shateſpeare. 
2. In action; as, à deſen is afoot. 
| I pr'ythee, when thou ſeeſt that act t, 
En with the very comment of thy ſoul . 
Obſerve mine uncle. : Slekeſp. 
3. In motion: 
Of Albany's and Cornwall's pow'rs you heard 
| not 75 
Tis faid, they are afqct... Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Aro'rE, A- fe re. prep. {from a and fore. See 
 BeForE:;}| "I; 
1. Not behind; as, he held the ſhield ahr e: 
not in uſe. 2 
2. Before; nearer in 
he ſtood afore him. 
3 Sooner in time. Fa 
| If yqur diligence be not ſpeedy, I ſhall be there 
 afere you: Sbakeſp. King Lear. 
AfrO'RE, &-f&'re. adv. | 
I. In time foregone or paſt: | 

Whoſoever ſhould make light of any thing afore 
ſpoken or written, out of his own: houſe a tree 
ſhould be taken, and he thereon be hanged. / 

| Eſdras, vi. 22. 

If he never drank wine afore, it will go near to 

remove his fit. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
2. Firſt\in the way. . | 
Emilia, run you to the citadel ; - N 
And tell my lord and lady, what hath hap'd: 
| Will you go on afore * Shakeſp. Othello. 
3. In front; in the fore-part: 
E Approaching nigh, he reared: high afore 


His body monſtrous, horrible, and vaſt. Fairy Q. 
AFO'REGOING, 4-f0re-g6-Ing. participial adf. 
[from afore and going.] Going before. 
AFO/REHAND, a-f&re-hand. adv. [from afore 
and and.] | 
1. By a previous proviſion. 
| any of the particular ſubjects of diſgourſe 
are occaſional, and ſuch as cannot aforeband be re- 
duced to any certain account. 
1 "4 Government of the Tongue. - 
2. Provided ; Prepared previoully fitted. 
For it will id, that. in the former times, 
whereof we have ſpoken, Spain was not ſo mighty 
as now it is; and England, on the other fide, 
| was more gfbreland in all matters of power. 
Bacon's Conſiderations on. War with Spain. 


FO'REMENTIONED, 4-f6Te-mEn-sb&nd- 44. 
ror afore and mentioned.] Mentioned be- 
| OTC. , DV 
Among the vine other parts, five are not in a 
condition to give alms or relief to thoſe aforemen-- 
tioned; being very near reduced themſelves, to the 
ſame miſerable condition. | ”  Adidiſen.. 
AFO'RENAMED, A- fe“ re-na md. a. from 
afore and named. ] Named before. 
Imitate ſomething of circular form; in Which, 
as in all other aforenamed proportions, you ſhall 
help yourſelf by the diameter. 
; SF; Peacbam on Drawing. 
Aro'xEs A1, A- fô re- sd. adj. [from afore and 
aid. ] Said before 
It need not go for repetition, if we reſume 


HGH 
* 
- 


place to any thing ; as,. 


, 


- 
2 
ö 


ö 


A 


again that, Which e faid in the aforeſaid experi- 
ment. 1 Bacon's Nat. Hift: No 771. 
| G 2 | AFQ'gE»- 
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. 


Aron Tun, A- fore time. ad v. [from--afo-e we cannot ſay, 1 ſhall be happy "after, 
and time. ] In time paſt. Id but hereafter” but we ſay, © I was firſt 
0 thou, that art waren old in wickedneſs! Now | * made miterable by the loſs, but was after 
hy fins, which thou haſt committed time, © happier; e W : 
thy —5 to light. | | 5 -h Far bet from me, to juſtify the cruelties, which 
Arni, 1-fri'd. participial adj. [from the | © were at firſt uſed towards them, which had their 
verb affray : it ſhould thetefore properly | reward ſoon offer. Bacon. 


be written with F-] 
r. Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 
So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, and make 
them afraid with thy ſtorm. Pſalm IXIIi. I 5. 
2. It has the particle of, before the object 
of fear. 
© There, loathing life, ard yet of death afraid, | 
In anguiſh of her ſpirit thus ſhe pray'd. | 
2 Dryden's Fables. 
Ik, while this wearied fleſu drawsflecting breath, 
Not ſatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 
It hap'ly be thy will, that I ſhould know | 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inſtant now, great Sire, diſpel 
The clouds, that preſs my foul. - Pripr. 


Arrg'sf, a-fresh', adv. [from a and fre/h. 

Sce FRESsUu.] Anew; again, after inter- 

E ::. 2.0 

The Germans, ſerving upon great horſes, and 
charged with heavy armour, received great Eurt 
by light ſkirmiſhes; the Turks, with their light 
horſes, * ſhunning their charge, and again 
{at their pleaſure) charging them 4½ , when 
they ſaw the heavy horſes almoſt weary. . 
So 2 - , * , Knoller's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
When once we have attained theſe-ideas, they / 

may be excited afre/s by the uſe of words. 
| Watt Logich. 


Aro“ NT, A- front“. adv. [from a and front.) | 


In front; in direct oppoſition to the face. 
Theſe" four came all efront, and mainly thruit | 
at me. \ Sal p. Henry IV. p. i. 
A'FTER, Af -ter. prep. [æ cen, Sax. ! | 
1. Following in place. After is commonly 
applied to words of motion; as, he came 
ofter, and ſtood behind him, It is oppoſed 
to before, | ; 
What ſays Lord Warwick? Shall vie after 
them ?— ; : 
Her them! nay, before them, if we can. 
r- | Sbalg p. Henry VI. 
2. In purſuit of. | | 


After whom is the king of Iſrael come out? 
After whom doſt thou purſue? After a dead dog, 
Qxer aà fle. . I Sam. xxiv. 14. 
3. Behind. This is not a common uſe. 
Sometimes I placed a third priſm after a ſecond, 
an ſometimes alſo a fourth after a third; by all 
- which, the image might be often refracted fide- 
ways. ROD bl Newton's Optichs, 
4. Poſterior in time. NM 1 
Good after I, arid ier pain delight: 
Alternate, like the ſcenes of day and night. - , 
x s 8 Dryden's Fables. 
We ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of 
the ſovereignty of Adam to princes, that were 
do reign after him. _ Locke. 
5. According to. gh 


— 


He, that thinketh Spain our over-match, is no 


good mint-man; but takes greatneſs of kingdoms, 
according to bulk and curncy, and not after 
their intrinſic value. Bacon. 
6. In imitation of. : 
There are, amang the old Roman ſtatues, ſe- 
veral of Venus, in different-ꝓoſtures and habits ; 
as there are many particular es of her, made 
- after the ſame defign. Addiſon's Italy. 


This alluſion is after the orjental manner: thus, 
in the Pſalms, how frequently are perſons com. 
_ pared to cedars. SOAPS 
A'FTER, Af'-ter. adv, 
1. In ſucceeding time. 


I is uſed of time, 


Their ſeats long after, next the ſeat 


2. Following another. 


Pope's Odyſſey, nates. | 


Thoſe; who (from the pit of hell, 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on _ —_—_ fix 


Paradiſe Loft. 


Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs 
down a hill; left it break thy neck, with follow- 
ing it: but the great one, that goes upward, let 
him draw thee after. Sbakeſp. King Lear. 
AFTER, àAf“-tär, is compounded with many 
words, but almoſt always in its genuine 
and primitive fignification ; ſome, which 
occurred, will follow, by which others may 
be explained. 
A'FTER-ACCEPTATION, Af"-tir-ik-g&p-tA'- 

ſhin. =. /. [from after and acceptation. ] A 
ſenſe afterwards, not at firſt admitted. 
Tris true, ſome doctors in a ſcantier ſpace, * | 
T mean in each apart, contract the'place : = 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's after-@:ceptation join. 
A'FTER-AGES, af”-tEr-A'JjEZ. 7. ſ. [from after 
and ages-] Succeſſive times; poſterity. Of 
this word I have found no ſingular ;z but 
ſee not, why it might not be ſaid, This 
will be done in ſome after- age. | 
Not the whole land, which the Chuſites ſhould 
or might, in future time, conquer; ſeeing, in af- 
ter=ages, they became lords of many nations. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny d, | 

Whoſe wiſe inſtructions after-ages guide. 


What an opinion will efter-ages entertain, of 
their religion; who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring 
in a ſuperſtition, which their fore- fathers periſhed 
in flames to keep out. | Addiſon. 
A“rrER-ALL, Af -tér-d“ ll. When all has been 

taken into the view; when there remains 
nothing more to be added; at laſt; in fine; 
in concluſion; upon the whole; at the 
moſt, : "LF, | 

They have given no good proof, in aſſerting 

this extravagant principle; for which {after-all ) 
they have no ground of colour, but a paſſage or 
two of icripture, miſerably perverted, in oppoſition 
to many exprels texts. Atterbury's Sermons. 


be attributed to ſome good old authors, whoſe 
works I ſtudy. ©. Pope on Paſtora! Poetry. | 
A*FTER-BIRTH, Af*-tEr-berth. u. , [from af- 


the birth was involved, which is brought 
away after; the ſecundine. 

The exorbitances or degenerations, whether 
from a hurt in labour, or from part of the after- 


of the blood, as make it caſt out a tumour. 
WA, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
A*'FTER-CLAP, Af'-ter-klip. 2. .. (from after 
and clap.) Unexpected events, happening 
after an affair is ſuppoſed to be at an end. 
- For the next morrow's mead they cloſely went, 
For fear of after-daps to prevent. 

. „„ SQ 0 | Spenſ. Hub. Tale. 
It is commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
A'FTER-COST, af -tErckbst." 1. J. {from after 
and c.] The latter charges; the expenſe, 


cuted. 3 
|. You muſt take care to carry off the land- floods 


Dryden . Hind and Panther. | 


Sir J. Denham. | 


But after-all, if they have any merit, it is to 


ter and birtb.] The membrane, in which | 


birth left behind, produce ſuch virulent diſtempers | 


incurred after the original plan is exe- 


AFT 


ofter-roft and labour prove unfucceſsfu}. - 
wo 9 e Mortimer : Huſbandry, 
A'rTER-Cior, af/-ter-krop. n. /. [from after 
and crop. ] The ſecond crop or harveſt of 
the ſame year. | 

A I think neither good for the lang, 
nor yet the hay good for the cattle. 

Mortimer H, wſbandry, 
A/FTER-DINNER, Jf'-tEr-din”-nar. 2. / [from 
after and dinner.] The hour paſſing juſt 
after dinner, which is generally allowed 
to indulgence and amuſement. 
Thou haft nor youth nor age, 
But (as it were) an after-dinner's fleep, 
Dreaming on both. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Megſure. 
A'FTER-ENDEAVOUR, Af“ tèr- In- dè Y -U. 1. /, 
[from after and endea vour.] Endeavours, 
made after the firſt effort or endeavour. 
There is no reaſon, why the ſound of a pipe 
ſhould leave traces in their brains; which, not. 
at firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould pro- 
duce the like ſounds. Locke, 
A'FTER-ENQUIRY, Af'-tir-In-kwyh”-ry. 7. /, 

{from after and enguiry.] Enquiry, made 
| after the fat committed, or after life. 

You muſt either be directed by ſome, that tak: 
upon them to know; or take upon yourſelf that, 
which (I am ſure) you do not know ; or lump the 
after-enquiry, on yourPeril. Shetefp. Cymbelin .. 
To A'FTER-EYE, Af“-tEr -'. v. a. {from aer 

andeye.] To keep one in view; to follow 

in view. This is not in uſe. 
Thou ſhouldſt have made him, 

As little as a crow, or leſs; ere left 

To after-eye him. Sbaleſp. Cymictir:, 
A'FTER-GAME, àAf“-tèr-g me. v. .. [from a 

ter and game.] The Icheme, which may 

be laid ; or the expedients, which are prac- 
tiſed, after the original deſign has milcar- 
ried ; methods, taken after the firſt turn 
of affairs. ; 
his carl, like certain vegetables, did bud an 
open ſlowly ; nature ſometimes delighting to pla; 

an after-game,” as well as fortune; which b. 

(both) their turns and tides, in courſe, . 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedg- 
ſerve to precaution us, not to put ourſelves necd- 
leſsly upon an after-game ; but to weigh befor:- 

hand, what we ſay and do. _Z'Eftrange's Tabu. 
Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive; 

Still there remains an after-game to play. 
| Addiſon's Cate, 
A'rTER-HOURS, Af”/-tEr-ou'rs..n,/. {from 47 

ter and hours.] The hours, that ſuccecd. 

So {mule the heav'ns upon this holy act, 
That after-bours with ſorrow chide us not. 
| | _ Shakeſþ. Romea and Fulict. 

A'PTER=LIVER, Af”-t&r-liv/-var. n. / (from 
efter and live.) He, that lives in ſuccecd- 
ing times. | 


By thee my promiſe ſeat | 
| Unto myſelf, let a terien know. Sidney, b. i. 
A'FTER-LOVE, Af”-ter-lav', 2. /. [from after 
and love.] The ſecond or later love. 
Intended, or committed, was this fault: 

If but the firſt, how he inous e'er it be; 
To win thy after-love, I pardon thee. 

My ht anerttt 3 im - Shateſp. Richard Il. 
A'FTERMATH, àf“tér-mäth. n. . [from after 
and math, from mow.) The latter math; 

the ſecond crop of, graſs, mown in au- 

turn. See AFTERCROP., | 
 A'FTERNOON, af ter-n6%0n. . [from after 

and nen.] The time, from the meridian 

to the evening. ee 

A eauty-waning and diſtreſſed widow, 

: Ev'n in the gfternoon of her bet days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye. 


mentioned as 


ſucceeding ſome other. 80 
— * | g , 


- 


| 
: 


ud fireams, before you attempt draining; Jeſt |. 


+1. | Shakeſp. Richard III. 


Howe er, 


— 


*%. 


AFT- ; AGA AGA 


norerer the lively taſte you hald | A/eTER-wRATH, af -tèr- rd th. n. ſ. (from: |, For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 
. upd os him 2 but fear him more : after and aurath.\ Anger, when the provo- Tho" meant each other's aid, like man and wie. 
*y And in your afternoon? think, what you told | cation ſeems paſt. | | 5 Pope. 


—_— 


id him at morning-prayer before. 1 hear him mock Iſhould not be ſorry, toſeea chorus ona theatre, 
A P Donne. | The luck of Czfar ; which the gods give men, more than as large and as deep again as ours, built 
WS guch, alt the morning, to the run; I' excuſe their after-wrath, and adorned at a king's charges. 
„hen the bus neſs of the day is _— ; Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. ; — Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
| tient and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the . OA, Y-gi. u. ſ. The title of a Turkiſh mili- | 10. Again and again; with frequent repeti- 
— Dryden's Perfius, Sat. 1. |. tary officer. 3 9 often. . nun 
-t&r-pknz. n. /. [from after Ad Alix, a-gen'. adv, [azen, Sax.) = EY ROI, Of C2. ON TWO BARY 
| rage: Af tEr-p 7. i 1. A 3 time; once "Frags marking th | readings : it muſt be repeated again and again, with 
Wand pain. ker birth. by. which women repetition of the ſame thing. |; a cloſe attention to the tenour of the diſcourſe. 
The pa cke "am $7 i The poor remnant of human ſeed, which re- . Locke > 
e delivered ot the ico s | mained in their mountains, peopled their country | II. In oppoſition ; by way of reſiſtance, 
2 Tag. ___ Who art thou, that anfwerelt again? — 
AR r, Af-tir-part. 2. ,. [from after | ogain flowly, by little and little. art thou, ereit gala : 
TERP Tel £ 4.5 8 To OY Bacon: New Atalantis Rom. ix. 20. 
nd Pat. 8 | | e's ſelf 3 he world ais, 12. Back; as, returning from ſome meſſage 
former part of a man's Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again, 2. Back; Asz ning i i 96-44 
* * headfirorg, 45 it And o'er the centre ſpread the liquid main ; 4 Bring us word again, which way we _ wk 
e .orernable and ſafe; and, in the ofterpart, | Thy pow'r were fafe. | i * b — 
E a aps foreſight begin 2 little to take place, Go now, deluded man ! And ſeek yo. ns We A gènſt. prep. (znzeon, ongeond, 
V 1 1 1 - 1 duſt 1 . , . ; 
V ad mind a man of his ſafety and . Ne toils, new dangers, on the 355 Kreil, 1. In oppoſition to any perſon. mw 
- | Sed n And he will be a wild man: his hand will be 
Fran PROOF, Af'-ter-prof, 1. f. [from after | Some are already retired into foreign countries; |, yan, and every man's hand againſt 
End proof.] © f and the reſt, who poſſeſs lands, are Le pris * . A 
W Evidence, poſterior to the thing in queſ- Ait at m * ry 2, Contrary ; oppoſite, in general. | 
mJ the 1 . 0 Hh Nr 5 1 hat authority of men ſhould pre vail with men 
onalities, known by ſubſequent experience, | 2+ On the other hand: marking lome Oppo either azainft or above reaſon, is no part of our 
4 2 chat — — t firſt was much ſition or contrariety. belief. f Hooker. 
All _ en of tis 3 I; ſuch a His wit increaſed- upon the occaſion; and ſo He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry 
El influence th ere is, in the ſolar aſpect. Wetton. much the more, if the occaſion were ſharpened againſt the hair, Shakeſp. Traitus and Creſſida. 


: ; ; a” | with danger. Again, whether it were the ſhortneſs We might work any effect, without and 4 20 
We rznKTASTE, Af cter-taſt. . 7 [from after of his foreſight, or the ſtrength of kis will; certain f matter: and this not holpen, by the co-operation 

and. tate.) ad wag prays, 2 — it is, that the perpetual trouble of his fortunes of angels or ſpirits; but, only by the unity and 
tongue after e draught, Which was } 


& 1. m_—_—— could not have been without defects in his nature. harmony of nature. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
perceived in the act of drinking. 0 £44 8 ; 


nung 1 | Bacon, | Ihe preventing goodneſs of God does even 
4 res THOUGHT; Af-t&r-thit. ./. (fromafter Thoſe things, that we know not,-what to do | wreſt him from himſelf, and ſave him (as it werx) 
Wand /-oug br. Reflections after the act; ex- withal, if we had them; and thoſe things egain, | againſt his will. 1 South. 
Wpcdients, formed too late. It is not pro- | which another cannot parg with, but to his own The god, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 
wperly to be uſed for ſecondiboug bt. loſs and ſhame. L' Eftrange's Fables. | Reſolv'd, at once to rid himſelf of pain; 


— 


Expence, and afterthought, and idle care, Þ| 3. On another part: marking a tranſition to } And, tho again} his cuſtom, call d aloud. Dryden. 

Wad doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair ; ſome new conſideration. 4 Men often ſay, a thing is againſt their conſcience, 

Paſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe; xt Behold yon mountain's hoary height, | when really it is not. | Swift's Miſcel. | 

d jealouſy, ſuſfus d with jaundice in her eyes, Made higher withnew mounts of ſnow ; 3. In contradi&tion to any opinion 9 

$ Diicolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawny _ 4 Again, behold the winter's weight, a After all, that can be ſaid agaigſ a. thing, this | 

| U ownlook'C, and with a cuckow = her 1 ; Opprels the lab ring woods below.” "Dryden. will £91 be true ; that many thin gs poſſibly are, 
. 4. In return: noting re- action, or reciprocal 


| | | | | ; which we know not of; and that many more 
TERTIMES,Af-ter-timz. u. ſ. {from after | action; as, his fortune worked upon his | things may be, than are: and if ſo, after all our ar- 


- 


I ” 


. nature, and bis nature again upon his | guments againſt a thing, it will be uncertain, whe- 
Es... 72 | fortune.“ , | ther it be or not. | Tilos. 
. 5 7 8 2 N Arne . Back: in reſtitution. The church-clergy have written the beſt col- 
I Hertz wa 1 wer) the thr wr nes ©, N | When your head did but ake, lection of tracts againſt popery, that ever appeared 
” E the land: * * 3 3 I Iknitmy handkerchief about your brows, in England. | | Swift, 
Ci , . WONT ns 3 * With contrary motion or tendency : uſed. 


And I did never atk it you again. 


FTERTOSSING,"af -ter-t08-ing. 2. 7 from of material action. 


08˙— - Shakeſp, King Jobn. Boils and plagues 58 
N 1 and 7%. The motion of the ſea 6. In return for any thing; in = Ahn 2. oy Plaiſter you o'er, that one infe another 
4 — 2 8 . Th bat ke hat given, will he pay again. Againſt the wind a mile. Shaleſp. Coriol. 
Her 7 tumults are only the impotent 4; _ ; _ +. Peer. xix. 27. The kite, being a bird of prey, and therefore 1 
an unnatural rebellion; and are, no | 7, In order of rank or ſucceſſion; marking | hot, delighteth in the freſh air; and many times | 
ore, han the aftertoſſings of a ſea, when the] diſtributionn flieth 2gainft the wind, as trouts and ſalmons fim f 
orm is laid. OR. Addifon's Freebe/der. ” Queſtion was aſked of Demoſthenes, What was againſt the itream. | los, , 
ITERWARD, Af/-thr-wAird. adv. from after ]- the chiefpart of an orator? He anſwered, Action: | g, Contrary to rule or Jaw, 8 * 
and yeand, Sax. ] In ſucceeding time: ſome- | What next ? Action: What next, again ? Action. FN If aught againſt my life <A 
umes written ajterwards, but leſs. pro- 5 n : Bacon a Eſays. Thy country ſouglit of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, 
perly... . eee „. The canſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and Againſt the law of nature, law of nations. Mitten, : 
Ules, not thought-upon before, may afteravord | compact ſabſtance of their leaves, and the pedicles } 


Iprong-up ; aud be reatonable cauſes of retaining of them: and the cauſe of that agaiz is, either the 1 pris ny * 

that, which former conſiderations did formerly | tough and viſcous juice of the plant, or the With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort & | . 

Fore to be inſtituted. 9 Hooker. | ſtrength and heat thereof. Baca Nat. Hi. To force their W and inſult this cout: 2 
An anzioug difruſt of the divine 7 | ee 7 


— 


| 8. Beſides; in any other time or place. 1 : wy 25 
mkes a man more and piore unworthy of it; and / io PPE diers: Oppoffte From” lace. | RA. * 
; ; | ; and They have the Walloons, wh tall ſol ; | ryde 4 
3 bel orehan ad, for fear f ben 8 hs uy cy O Are tall 10 rs; 6: te to, in p ? a 


X yet, that is but a ſpot of ground: but, on the airft the Liber's mouth, but far , 
'rtkwir 24 5 ps . Efrange. other ſide, there is not in the world again ſuch a a „ ee ee . 
wit] IT, af-tErawlt. *. 7. from after and ſpring and ſeminary of brave military people, as | 9, To the hurt of another. - See ſenſe; | 
9 contrivance of expedients, after in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. And, when thou think I of hep cternimy7 - DA 
lerrernon of \ ies them is paſt. $ce | 9g. Twice as much: marking the Tame quan- Think nat that death again. her nature is; 


9 * ME" | rode repeated. wo. 41 Think it a birth: am, when thou go : * : 
There is no fecalling. What's 8 tit ance re s | <>. $5 A } _ Than! aral, hen thou go'ſt to die, 
. | 2, What's gone and paſt; ſo There are, whom heay'n has bleſt wi e of | Sin 7 1b, 40 i 
4 efterwit comes too ke, when-the miſchicf is wit; nee i e 4 (540, 46 5 thqmagens Be abs 


= — | „54 4 Sir N. Device: 
8. In proviſion for; in expeclation of. 


1” Eftranyr. 
«wv | 


a 


Let want as much again, to manage * 


. — 
9 = 


n — * CY Ss - 


: | OY 


* 
— 


This 
2 


AGA 


This mode of ſpeaking probably had its 
original from the idea of making provition 
again, or in oppoſition to, a time of mis- 
fortune ; but by degrees acquired a neutral 
ſenſe. It ſometimes has the caſe elliptically 
ſuppreſſed ; as, again he comes; that is, 
again the time, when he comes. 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 

Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 

And ready dight with drapets feſtival, 

Againſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. 

Fairy DBueen. 
time, they ſhould come to ſettle themſclves in the 
land promiſed unto their fathers. Hooker. 

Some ſay, that ever, gain that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 


The bird of dawning ſingeth all night long |} 


And then they ſay, no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike; 
No fairy tales, no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. | 
; Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
To that purpoſe, he made haſte to Briſtol ; that 
all things might be ready, agaiaſ the prince came 
thither. | Clarendon. 
the promis'd time provides with care, 
in the woof the robes he was to wear. 
>, | | Dryden. 
Al which, I grant to be reaſonably and truly 
ſaid; and only defire, they may be remembered 
egainfl another day. Stilling fleet. 
AGALAxx, ig'-4-lak-ſF. Ne 1. [from a and ö 
vN, Gr.] Want of milk. 45 Dict. 
Aar, A-gp. adv. [from à and gape.] 
Staring with eagerneſs; as, a bird gapes for 


meat. 
In himſelf was all his ſtate; 
More ſolemn, than the tedious porap, that waits | 
On princes ; when their rich retinue long, 
Of horſes led, and grooms beſmear d with gold, | 
Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all agape. — 
| | | Paradiſe Loft. 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 
| Philips. | 
The whole crowd ſtood agape, and ready to take 

the doctor at his word. Spectator, N?, 572. 
A'GARICK, ig'-4-rik. u. /,. [agaricum, Lat.] A 
drug, of uſe in phyſic, and the dying trade. 
It is divided, into male and female; the 
male is uſed only in dying, the female in 
medicine; the male grows on oaks, the 

female on larches. | » 
Fhere are two excreſcences, which grow upon | 
trees; both of them, in the nature of muſhrooms : 
the one, the Romans call boletus ; which groweth | 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the dainties 
of their table: the other is medicinal, that is 
called agarich, which groweth upon the tops of 
. oaks; thoughit be affirmed by ſome, that it grow- 
eth alſo at the roots. Bacon. 
Acs'sT, A-gift*. adj. [This word, which is 
. uſually by later authors written aghaf, is 
not improbably the true word, derived. 
from agaze; which has been written agbaß, 
from a miſtaken etymology. See AGHaAsT.] 
Struck with terrour ; amazed; frighted to 
gaſtoniſhment. 


1 * . Thus 1 7 * 
In confus'd 


ö 


Again 


* 


roving-on 
march forlorn, th” advent'ꝰrous bands 
(With ſhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes agaft ) © 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot; and f 
No. reſt. R 0h.  » Milton's Par. Loft. 
' A'GaATE, Ag At. 2. ſ. agate, Fr. achates, Lat. 
A precious ſtone of the loweſt claſs, often 
_ clouded with beautiful variegations. 
In ſhape no bigger, than an agate ſtone 
\ On the fareſinger of an alderman. Je e 


1 


- 


- 


— 


AGE 


Fa Agates are only varieties of the flint kind: they 


have a grey horny ground, clouded, lineated, of 
ſpotted with different colours, chiefly duſky, black, 
brown, red, and ſometimes blue. Woodward. 


Adar, ig-i-ty. adj. [from agate.] Par- 
taking of the nature of agate. 
An agaty flint was above two inches in diame- 


ter ; the whole covered-over, with a friable creta- 
ceous cruſt. Woodward. 


| To AGaA'zE, 4-gi'ze, v. a. [from a and 


gaze, to ſet a gazing ; as, amaze, amuſe, and 
others.] To ftrike with amazement ; to 
ſtupify with ſudden terrour. The verb is 
now out of uſe. | 
So as they travell'd, ſo they gan eſpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faſt ; 
That ſeemed from fome feared foe to fly, 
Or other griſly thing that him ag. Fairy Dueen. 
AGA'zED, A-gà-zid. participial adj. [from 
agaze ; which ſee.] Struck with amaze- 
ment; terrified to ſtupidity. 
FOE he ſent to hell; and none durſt land 
im : 5 
Here, there, and every where, enrag d he flew : 
The French exclaim'd, The devil was in arms! 
All the whole army ſtood gaze on him. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


AGE, Wie. u. ſ. [age, Fr. anciently eage, or 


(in the Teutonic dialects) ſignified long du- 
ration.] 
r. Any period of time, attributed to fome- 


in this ſenſe, we ſay, the age of man, the 
ſeveral ages of thg world, the golden or iron 
age. 
One man in his time plays many parts, 
His life being ſeven ages. 
And jacob lived in the 
ears: ſo the whole age of Jacob was an hundred 
rty and ſeven years. SGeneſis, Iii. 28. 


2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. 
Hence laſtly fprings care of poſterities; 
For things, their kind would eyerlaſting make: 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age ſhall take. 


Shateſp 


Next to the Son, 
Deſtin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n and earth ſhall to the ages riſe, 


Or down from heav'n defcend. Milton's Par. Left. 
n No declining age 2 
_ Feer felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roſcommen. 


3. The time, in which any 
race of men, lived, or 
age of heroes, 

No longer now the golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits furviv'd a thouſand years. 
* | pos 

4. The ſpace of a hundred years; a fecular 

period; a century. - 


icular man, or 
all live ; as, the 


You fee, how full of change his age is; the ob- 
ſervation we have made of it, hath not been little: 
he always loved our fiſter moſt; and, with what 
poor judgment, he hath now caſt her off! 
3 Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Boys muſt not have th* ambitious care of men ; 
Nor men, the weak anxieties of age. Roſcommon. 
And on this forehead (where, youg verſe has ſaid, 
| be loves delighted, and the graces play d) 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 
And leave ſad marks of his deſtruQtive ſway. 


| rior. | 
6. Maturity; ripeneſs ; years of diſcretion ; 


full ſtrength of life. 
A ſolemn admiſſion - of 


# » 


Proſelytes; all, chat 


1 


Shaheſp. Rom. and Jul. 


either, being of age, defire that admiſſion for 


aage * it is deduced by Menage, from eta- | 
tium, of atas ; by Junius, from aa, which | 


thing, as the whole or part of its duration: 


land of Egypt, ſeventeen 
Sir F. Davies. | 


- 


5. The latter part of life; old-age; oldneſs. 
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themſelves; or that, in infancy, are by 
ſented to that charity of the church, +; "i 
We thought our fires, nat with their o 
tent, . 
Had (ere we came to age) our portion ſpy, j 
7. In law. 
In a man, the age of fourteen years 15 the 
diſcretion ; and twenty-one years is the fy; ,** 
a woman, at ſeven years of age, the lord he 
may diſtrain his tenants for aid to marry 
the age of nine years, ſhe is dowable; at . 
years, ſhe is ahle finally to ratify and confng) 
former conſent given to matrimony ; at cl 
ſhe is enabled, to receive her land into her 
hands; and ſhall be out of ward, at the de 
her anceſtor: at ſixteen, ſhe ſhall be out gf 
though, at the death of her anceſtor, ſhe wa 
the age of fourteen years: at twenty, one 
able to alienate her lands and tenements ,, 
age of fourteen, a ſtripling is enabled to cha 5 
ovrn guardian; at the age of fourtecn, 2] 
conſent to marriage. | 
AED, #-j&d!. ad}. [from age. 
ſyllables in poetry. 
1. Old; ſtricken in years: applied gen 
to animate beings. r 
If the compariſon do. ſtand between my o 
| man, the aged (for the moſt part) are bet pe 
enced, ſubject to raſh and unadviſcd pain 
Hab 


Novelty is only in requeſt: and it is as dang 
to be aged in any kind of courſe; as it is vir 
do be conſtant in any undertaking. 
Shakeſp. Meaſure for Ma 

Kindneſs itſelf too weak a charm will prove 
To raife the feeble fires of aped love. Pr 
2. Old; applied to inanimate things, I 

uſe is rare, and commonly with ſomete 
dency to the proſopopeia. — 

The people did not more worſhip the imays 
gold and ivory, than they did the groves: dt 
N ſame, Quintilian faith, of the aged oaks. 
Stilling fart . Defence of Diſc. on Nin. A 
| A'GEDLY, Ad-. adv. [from aged.) Akt 
- themannerof an aged perſon. 
"AGE'N, &-gEn'. adv. (axon, Sax.) Again; 
return. See AGAIN. 

This word is now. only written in t 
manner (though it be in reality the wn 
orthography) for the ſake of rhime. 

Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply d agen; 
None of your ſiſters have we heard or ſeen. 


A'GENCY, X-jen-1F, n. / [from agent. 
1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of dc 
in action; action. | 
A few advances there are in the following 
pers, tending to aſſert the ſuperintendencei 
agency of Providence in the natural world. 
- Woodward's Preface to Nat. N 
2. The office of an agent or factor for: 
other; buſineſs performed by an agent 
Some of the purchaſers themſelves 
tent to live cheap in a worſe country, rather x 
be at the charge of exchange and age. d 
AGENT, X. jènt. adj. [agens, Lat.] I 
which acts; oppoſed to patient, or 
which is acted upon. 
This fucceſs is oft* truly aſcribed, und! 
force of imagination upon the body z% ©; 
then, by a ſecondary means, it may upon a d ; 
5: as, for example; if a man carry 3% 
fome part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly that f 4 
help him to obtain his love; it may make bim . 
induſtrious, and again more confident and wil 
ing, than otherwiſe he would be, Bacon: N 
A*GENT, Went. u. / 1 
1. An actor; he, that acts; he, that PF 
| the faculty of aQion. : mY 


- 
* 


0 
It makes 


of o 


| 


* 


2 


. 


C | 


f 


* 
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Where chere is no doubt, deliberation is not 
daded, as imperti unto the thing; but as 
we: in regard of the agent, which ſecth already 
Lat to reſolve upon. 3 Hooler. 
To whom, nor agent, from the inſtrument ; 
pow'r of working, from the work is known: 
Davies. 
n made us agents, free to good or ill; 
dpogni tho! he foreſaw the will : 
dom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 


4 preſcience only held the ſecond place. 
| | d ö Dryden. 
A miracle is a , exceeding the power of any 


Neited agent, ial cir being an effect of the 
ine ommpotence. | South's Sermons. 
WW abſtitute; a deputy ; a factor; a per- 
employed to tranſact the buſineſs of 
zother . | 
All bearts in love, uſe your own tongues; 
eye negociate for itſelf, ; 
| fuk no agent. N Shaleſp. 
They had not the wit, to ſend to them (in any 
derly ſaſhion) agents or choſen men, to tempt 
W-m, and to treat with them. Bacon's Henry VII. 
Remember, Sir, your fury of a wife ; 8 
ſho, not content — wp (+ — you, 
1 of your on will purſue. 
l 5 Dryden Aureng. 
bat, which has the power of operating, 
producing effects, upon another thing. 
Frey produced wonderful effects, by the proper 
beation of agents to patients. Temple. 
£LA'TION, Ag-j6-1'-ſhin. u. /. [ Lat. 
] Concretion of ice. 
W lt is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous 
ent from the air; growing 
erding to the accretion or pluvious aggelation 
put the fundamental atoms thereof. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ENERA'TION, Ag-jen-n&-r7'-ſhin.. . / 
rom ad and generatio, Lat.] The ſtate of 
wing or uniting to another body. 
To make a perfect nutrition, there is required a 
mutation of nutriment : now, where this con- 
rfion or aggeneration is made, there is alſo requir- 
in the aliment, a ſimilarity of matter. | 
Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 
'GGERATE,2d'-jE-rite. v. a. [from agger, 
at.] To heap up. | Disc. 
3ERO'SE, Ad“ e- rö“ ze. adj. [from ae, 
at.) Full of heaps. Ye. 
GGLO'MERATE, #g-gl6m'-m&-rite. 
a. lagglomer o, Lat.] y 
o gather-up in a ball, as thread. 
o gather together. | 
IGGLO'MERATE, 4g-glom'-mE-rite. v. u. 


Beſides, the hard agglomerating ſalts, 
ie ſpoil of ages, would impervious choke 
ar ſecret channels. Thomſon s Autamn. 


LUTINANTS, Ag-glü“-ty-nänts. n. / 
om agglutinate.] Thoſe medicines or ap- 
cations, which have the power of unit- 
parts together. 5 
IGGLU'TINATE, 3g-gli-th-n3te. w. 7. 
om ad and gluten, glue, 1245 To unite 
part to another; to join together, ſo 
not to fall aſunder. It is a word, almoſt 
propriated to medicine. | 

got room enough, to grow into 
1 dimenſions ; which is nl Bri by the 
) ingeſtion of food, that is digeſted into blood; 
* veing diffuſed through the body, is agglu- 
hole parts, that were immediately aggle- 

to the tion parts of the womb. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 
-gl0'-ty-nX ſhun. x. / 


nion; cohefton ; the 


turm riox, A 


— 


eater or leſſer, 


 AGGLU'TINATIVE, 


uti *S8lutinating the ſtate of being ag- 


4 
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The occaſion of its not healing by agglutination, 
as the other did, was from the alteration the ichor 
had begun to make in the bottom of the wound. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Ag-glä-ty-naä-tiv. adj. 
[from agglutinate.) That, which has the 
power of procuring agglutination, 

Rowl-up the member, with the agg/utinative 

_ rowler, Wiſeman. 

To AGGRANDTZE, i4g'-grin-dize. v. a. 
[aggrandiſer, Fr.], To make great; to en- 
large; to exalt; to improve in power, ho- 
nour, or rank. It is applied to perſons ge- 
nerally, ſometimes to things. 

If the king ſhould uſe it no better, than the pope 

did, only to aggrandize covetous churchmen ; it 

cannot be called a jewel in his crown. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Theſe furniſh us, with glorious ſprings and me- 
diums; to raiſe and aggrandize our conceptions, to 
warm our ſouls, to awaken the better — ; and 
to elevate them, even to a divine pitch, and that 
for devotional purpoſes. Watts Impr. of the Mind. 

A'GGRANDIZEMENT, Ag -grän-di ze-mènt. 
n. ſ. [aggrandiſſement, Fr.] The ſtate of be- 
ing aggrandized; the act of aggrandizing. 

A“GGRANDIZ ER, àg-grän-dt“-zür. 1. /. [from 
aggrandize.) The perſon, that aggrandizes 
or makes great another, 

To AGGRA TE, 4g-gra'te. v. a. [aggratare, 
Ital.] To pleaſe; to treat with civilities : a 
word not now in uſe. | 

And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour ; 
The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his lady to aggrate. 


To A'GGRAVATE, i#g'-gri-vite 
gravo, Lat.] 

1. To make heavy: uſed, only in a metapho- 
rical ſenſe; as, to aggravate an accuſation, 
or a puniſhment. 

A grove hard by ſprung-up with this their 
change, 

(His will, who reigns above!) to aggravate 
Their penance ; laden with fruit, like that | 
Which grew in paradiſe, the bait of Eve, 

Us'd by the tempter. * Milton's Par. Loft. 

Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 

And aggravating crimes augments their fears. 

Dryden's Mneid. 

. To make any thing worſe, by the addition 
4 ſome particular circumſtance, not eſſen- 
tial. 

This offence, in itſelf ſo heinous, was yet in 
him aggraveted by the motive thereof; which was 
not malice or diſcontent, but an aſpiring mind to 
the papacy. Bacon g Henry VII. 

AGGRAVA'TION, ag'-gra-va'-ſhin. . /. [from 


| 


bl 
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aggravate.) | 
I. The ad of aggravating, or making heavy. 
2. The act of enlarging to enormity. 

A painter added a pair of whiſkers to the face ; 
and, by a little aggravation of the features, changed 
it into the Saracen's head. | Addiſon. 

3. The extrinſical circumſtances or accidents, 
which increaſe the 
miſery of a calamity. L 

He, to the ſins which he commits, hath the ag- 

gravation ſuperadded, of committing them agai 


knowledge, againſt conſcience, againſt fight of the 
contrary law. Hammond. 


. 


| 
þ 


| 


- 


| If it be weigh'd 
By itſelf, with aggravations not ſurcharg' d, 
Or elſe with juſt allowance counterpois'd; 

I may, if poſlible, thy pardon find | 
The eaſier towards me, or thy hatred leſs. Milton. 
A“ R E G ATE, ag/-gre-gite. : adj. [aggregatus, q 
. Lat.] Framed, by the collection of any par- 
Hewlar parks into one maſs, body, 

4 92 


* 


ac. 


* 
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guilt of a crime, or the 


or ſyf- | 
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The ſolid reaſon of one man-with unprejutiicate 
apprehenſions, begets as firm a belief, as the autho- 
* rity or aggregate teſtimony of many hundreds. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
They had, for a long time together, produced 
many other inept combinations, or aggregate forms 
of particular things, and nonſenſical ſyſtems of 
the whole. Ray an the Creation. 
A'GcrEGATE, ig'-gre-gite. . ſ. [from the 
verb.] The complex or collective reſult of 
the conjunction or acervation of many 
particulars, | 
The reaſon of the far greateſt part of mankind, 
is but an aggregate of miſtaken phantaſms; and, 
in things not ſenſible, a conſtant deluſion. 
Glanwille's Scepfes Scientificg. 
A grear number of living and thinking particles 
could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, and 
prefling, and ſtriking, compoſe one greater indivi- 
dual animal, with one mind and underſtanding, 
and a vital conſenſion of the whole body; any 
more, than a ſwarm of bees, or a crowd of men 
and women, can be conceived to make up one 
particular living creature, compounded and con- 
ſtituted of the aggregate of them all. Bentley, 


To A'GGREGATE, a4g'-gre-gite. v. a. [ag- 
grego, Lat.] To collect together; to accu- 
mulate ; to heap many particulars into one 


maſs, 
The aggregated ſoil . 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton's Par. Loft. 


AGCGREGA'TION, Ag'-gre-gi"'-ſhin. . / 
[from aggregate. ] 5 
1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 
Their individual imperfections being great, they 


FEW” 1 are moreover enlarged by their aggregation ; and, 
Fairy Queen. 


being erroneous in their ſingle numbers, once 
huddled together, they will be errour itſelf. 


Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


2. The collection, or act of collecting man 
particulars into one whole. | 
The water, reſident in the abyſs, is (in all parts 
of it) ſtored with a conſiderable quantity of heat ; 
and more eſpecially in * — theſe extraor- 

dinary aggregations of this fire h 

5 . Wood wards Nat. Hiſt. 

3- The whole, compoſed by the- coacervation 
of many particulars ; an aggregate. 

To AGGRE'SS, àg-gréſs“. v. n. [aggredior, 
aggreſſum, Lat.] To commit the firſt act 
of violence; to begin the quarrel, . 

| The glorious pair advance, 
With mingled anger and collected might; 
To turn the war, and tell aggreſing France, 
How Britain's ſons and Britain's friends can fight.” 


| 6 Prior. 
AGGRE'SSION, ag-gres'-ſhim.-n.ſ. [Iaggraſio, 
Lat.] The firſt act of injury; commence- 
ment of a quarrel, by ſome act of iniquity. 
There is no reſiſting of a common enemy, with- 
out an union for a mutual defence; and there 
may be alſo, on the other hand, a conſpiracy of 
common enmity and aggreſſion. L' Eftrange. 
AGccre's80R,ig-gres'-str. x. /.[fromaggre/5.] 
The perſon, that firſt commences 1 7 
tze aſſaulter or invader, oppoſed to the 
Fendant. | 2 i 
Fly in nature's face! 
But how, if nature fly in my face firſt ? 
Then nature's the aggreſſor. Let her look to't. 
| ; ] 13 Dryden. 0 
It is a very unlucky cireumſtance, to be obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of ſuch authors; whoſe 
in danger 


AGcGrt'EVANCE, A 
GRIEVANCE.) Inj 


| Wrong endured. 


To 


| AGFLLOCHUM, s üm. 2. , Aloes- 
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To AGGR1'EVE, Ag - gr ve. v. a. [from gravis, | 


Lat. See To grieve] 
1. To give ſorrow; to cauſe grief; to vex- 
It is not improbable, that to grieve was ori- 
ginally neuter, and aggrieve the active. 
But while therein I took my chief delight, 
I ſaw, alas! the gaping earth devour ' 


The ſpring, the place, and all, clean out of ſight: | 


Which yet aggrieves my heart, even to this hour, 
a Spenſer. 
2. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon; to ha- 
raſs; to hurt in one's right, This 1s A 
kind of juridical ſenſe ; and whenever it 1s 
uſed now, it ſeems to bear ſome alluſion to 
forms of law. | ; 
__ - Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much aggrieved 
_ with ſome practices of the popeꝰs collectors, took 
all patiently. Camden. 
The landed man finds himſelf ie ved, by the 
falling of his rents, and the ſtreightening of his 
| fortune; whilſt the monied man keeps-up his 
gain, andthe merchant thrives and grows rich by 
trade Locke 


Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, ; 
Chloe complains, and . rouſly s aggriev'd. 
Granville. 


To Accrov'e, ig-gro'p. v. a. [aggropare, 
Ital.] To bring together into one figure; 
to crowd together: a term of painting. 
Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped 
ſor. combined) together, are agrecable and plea- 
to the ſigl Dryden. 
Acna'sr, Agi“. adj. [either the participle 
of agaze (ſee Ac AZE), and then to be 
written agazed, or agaſt; or from à and 
var, a ghoſt ; which the preſent orthogra- 
© phy favours : perhaps they were originally 
- different words.] Struck with horrour, as 
at the fight of a ſpectre; ſtupified with 
terrour. It is generally applied to the ex- 
ternal appearance. 6 
She (ſighing fore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart · ſtrings braſt) 
With dreary drooping eyne look'd up, like one 
þ 


- ag 
The aged earth, Tiles, 
With terrour of that b 


* 


Shall from the ſurface to the centre ſhake. Milton. 


me 75 he wak' d; and, ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat in clammy drops his limbs o erſpread. 
f 5 Dryden s Aneid. 
I laugh to think, how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaft, while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours- in upon him thus from every fide. ; 


A'GILE, -H. adj. [agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.) 
Nimble ; ready ; having the quality of be- 
ing ſpeedily put in motion ; active. 

With that he gave his able horſe the head; 
And, bending forward, ftruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade, | 
Upto the rowel-head. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
The immediate and agile ſubſervience of the 
the mind or ſoul. 
| Hale Origin of Mankind. 
To guide its «Qians with informing care, 
In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, : 
Render it agile, witty, valiant, ſage ; | 
As fits the various courſe of human age. Prior. 

A'ciLExnEss, A “-H-néſfs. 1. /* [from agile.) 
The quality of being agile; nimbleneſs ; 

readineſs for motion; quickneſs; activity; 


agility. 2 b ? 224 
Airirv, A-jll-y-ty. 2. / {agilitas, Lat. 
from agilis, agile.] Nimbleneſs; readineſs 
to move; quickneſs; activity. 
A limb, over-ſtrained by lifting a 
its power, may never recover its former 
vigour. * 


ſpirits to the empire of 


weight ahove 
egility and 
Watts 


wood. A tree in the Eaſt- Indies, brought 


- 


* 
- 
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Spenſer. | 


— 
— — — — — 
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| 


Addiſon's Cato, 1 


| 
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to us in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. | 
It is hot, drying, and accounted a ftrength- 
ener of the nerves in general: the beſt is of | 
a blackiſh purple colour ; and ſo light, as to 
ſwim upon water. wincy. 
A'GIO, a-jto. . he [An Italian word, Sni- 
fying eaſe or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term, uſed chiefly in Holland and Venice, 
for the difference between the value of 
bank notes, and the current money. 
Chambers. 
To AGT'ST, a-jiſt'. v. a. [from giſſe, Fr. a 
bed or reſting- place, or from gifter, i. e. 
flabulari.) To take· in and feed the cattle 
of ſtrangers in the king's foreſt; and to ga- 
ther the money. The officers, that do this, 
are called agifors; in Engliſh, guet or 
gift-takers + their function is termed agi/7- 
ment; as, agiſiment upon the ſea-banks. 
This word agi is alſo uſed, for the taking- 
in of other men's cattle into any man's 
ground, at a certain rate per week. Blount. 
AGrsTMENT, 4j-iſt-meEnt. u. /. [See Ac1sT.} 
It is taken by the canon lawyers, in another 
fenſe, than is mentioned vader agiſt. They 
ſeem to intend by it, a modusor compoſition, 
or mean rate, at which ſome right or due 
may be reckoned : perhaps it is corrupted 
from addouciſſement, or adjufiment. 
Ac1r'sToR, a-jls'-thr. 2. /. [from agift.] An 
officer of the king's foreſt. See AGisT, 
A/GITABLE, aj'-y-tabl. adj. (from agitate ; 
agitabilis, Lat.] That, which may be agitat- 
ed, or put in motion; perhaps that, which 
may be diſputed, See AGITATE, and AG1- 
/TATION, | 
To A'GITATE, 4j'-y-tite. v. a. [agito, Lat.] 
1. To put in motion; to ſhake; to move 
nimbly ; as, the ſurface of the waters is 
* agitated by the wind; the veſſel was bro- 
© ken, by agitating the liquor.“ 
2. To be the cauſe of motion; to actuate; 
to move. ; * 
Where dwells this ſov'reign arbitrary ſoul, 
Which does the human animal controul, 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? Blackmore. 


3. To affect with perturbation ; as, the mind 
of man is agitated by various paſſions,? 


4. To ſtir; to bandy from one to another ; to 
diſcuſs ; to controvert ; as, to agitate a queſ- 
tion. | 

Though this controverſy be revived, and hotly | 
agitated arnong the moderns; yet I doubt, whether 
it be not, in a great part, a nominal diſpute. 

ws Boyle on Colours, 

5. To contrive; to revolve ; to form by labo- 
rious thought, | 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are | 
never more ſtudied and elaborate, than when poli- 
ticians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. King Charles. 

AG1TA'TION, 4j'-y-ta"ſhin, 2. / [from agi- 

. tate ; agitatio, Lat.] a 


I. The act of moving or ſhaking any thing. 


Putrefaction aſketh reſt ; for the ſubtle motion, | 
which putrefaction requirech, is diſturbed by any 


» 


agitation, | Bacon. 
2. The ſtate of being moved or agitated ; as, 
-* the waters, after a ſtarm, are ſome time in 
© a violent agitation.” 
3. Diſcuſſion ; controverſial examination. 
A kind of a ſchool queſtion is ſtarted in this 
fable, upon reaſon and inſtin&: this deliberative 
proceeding of the crow was rather a logical agi- 
tation of the matter. L' Eftrange's Fables, 
4. Violent motion of the mind; perturba- 

tion; diſturbance of the thoughts. 
A great perturbation in nature! to receive at 
once the benefit of fleep, and do the effects of 
watching, In this fumbry agitation, beſides her 


2 . 


[ 


| 
| 
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 A'GMINAL, ag/-my-nAl. adj. [from 7 


| 


| 


ö 


| 


5+ Deliberation ; contrivance ; 


AGO 


. walking, and other actual perf 

have you heard her ſay ? S . 
His mother could no longer bear the . 

of ſo many paſſions, as thronged upon her. 

Tatler, y 


. the ſtate a 
. upon. 
he project now in agitation, for repeal i 
the teſt act, and yet leaving the name of 
liſhment to the preſent national church, i . 
ſiſtent. Stoift's MAH 
AciTtTa'ToOR, Aj-Y-tA-tör. u. /. | from 90 
He, that agitates any thing; he, wis 
nages affairs: in which ſenſe ſeem, , 
uſed, the agitators of the army. 
A'GLET, Ag -t. 7. /. [Some derive i; ; 
aiy>n, ſplendour ; but it is apparently ty 
deduced from aigulette, Fr. a ty y 
point; and that, from gu, ſharp, 
1. A tag of a point, curved into ſome 
ſentation of an animal, generally of a a, 
He thereupon gave for the garter a chain, yy 
2001. and his gown addreſſed with @pletr, chap 
worth 251. : Hare 
Why, give him gold enough, and mark 
a puppet, or an aglet baby, or an old trot, alt 
a tooth in her head. | 
. ' Shakeſpeare's Taming if th l 
2. The pendants, at the ends of the chic 
flowers, as in tulips. 


* 


Lat.] Belonging to a troop. 
A'6XA1L, 4g'-nal. adj. [from ange, pr 
and nagle, a nail.] A diſeaſe of the ny 
whitlow-; an inflammation round the w 
AGNA'T1ON, ag-na'-ſhun. u. / [from qm 
Lat.] Deſcent from the ſame father, in: 
rect male line; diſtin& from cognatin, 
_ confanguinity, which include deſccita 
from females. = 
AGXN1'T1ON, ag-niſh-un. x. /. [from «x 
Lat.] Acknowledgment. 
To AGNYVZE, aAg-ni'ze. v. a. [from q 
Lat.] To acknowledge; to own; tov 
This word is now obſolete. 


| I doagnize 
A natural and alacrity, 
I find in hardneſs. Shabeſd. tk 

AGNOMINA'TION, ag-nom-my-na'-ſhis.1 
Lagnominatio, ] Lat. Alluſion of one wat 
another, by refemblance of ſound. 
The Britiſh continueth yet in Wales, dl 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with pron 
Latin; being very ſignificative, copicus, an 
ſantly running upon agnominations, althoug" 
in aſpirations. 

AGNUS - CASTUS, Aag'-nhs-cis-tus, f 
[Lat.] The name of the tree, conm 
called the 2 Tree, from an imags 
virtue of preſerving chaſtity. 

Of laurel fome, of woodbine many mere, 
And wreathes of agnus caftus others borc. 9! 

AGco',.a-g0'. adv. [azan, Sax. paſt or ji 

whence writers formerly uſed, and in! 


provinces the people ſtill uſe, agone tor 
Paſt; as, long ago; that is, long time! 
paſt fince. - Reckoning time 1 
preſent, we uſe #rce ; as, it is a year im 
happened: reckoning from the preſent, 
uſe ago; as, it happened a year az". 
is not, perhaps, always obſerved. 
| M The great ſupply _ 1 
| Are wreck'd three nights ago on Godwin * | 


8 


This, both by others and myſelf, I Ko 
For I have ſerv'd their ſovereign, long 47" , 
Ott have been caught, within the 


1 ſhall ſet-down an account of 
| Chanced to have with one 


1 


. 


winding TH, 
Dryden' 

a diſcourh 
of them _— | 
2 - „ Fret ! 

Agdiſon kat 


AGO 
- I-gd#. adv. [a word of uncertain 
A nology. The French have the term 2 
ow 


— 


language; as, il wivent d 
live to their wiſh: from this 
word may be (perhaps) de- 


gogo, in 
Scko, they 
rived.] 


x. In a ſtate of defire; in a ſtate of warm 
imagination ; heated, with the notion of 
ſome enjoyment; longing ; ſtrongly ex- 


| _ for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has little 

or nothing to do here: only let it ſound full and 
round, and chime right to the humour, which 
is at preſent agog ; juſt as a big, long, rattling 
name is ſaid, to command even adoration from a 

- Spaniard: and no doubt, with this powerful, 
ſenſeleſs engine, the rabble-driver ſhall be able to 
carry all before him. South's Sermons. 


2. It is uſed, with the verbs 0 be, or to ſet ; 
as, he is agog, or you may /et him agog. 
The gawdy goſlip, when ſhe's/zt agog, 

In jewels dreſt, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out ; and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks, all ſhe ſays or does is juſtify'd. 
Dryd. Fuv. Sat. vi. 

This maggot has no ſooner ſet him ageg, but 
he gets him a ſhip ; freights her, builds caſtles 
in the air, and conceits both the Indies in his cof- 
fers. L' Eftrange. 

It has the particle on, or for, before the 
obje& of deſire. | 

Ds which, the ſaints are all agog ; 

And all this, for a bear and dog. Hudibr. cant. ii. 


| 


Gypſies generally ſtraggle into theſe parts, arid | 


ſet the heads of our ſervant-maids ſo agog for 
huſbands, that we do not expect to have any bu- 
ſineſs done as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the 
country. | Addiſon's Spectator. 


Aco'nc, A-gö“-Ing. participial adj. [from a 
and going.] In action; into action. 
Their firſt movement, and impreſſed motions, 
demanded the impulſe of an almighty hand, to 
ſet them firſt agving. 4 * -Tather. 


AGo'xE, a-gon', adv. [azan, Sax.] Ago; 

paſt. See Ado. | | 

ils he ſuch a princely one, | . 
As you ſpake him long agone ? 

| Ben Fonſon's Fairy Prince. 


A'cox18n, ig/-0-nizm. . % Layer, Gr.] 

Contention ſor a prize, Dit. 
A'coxisT, ig'-6-nist. n. /. [4yavicn;, Gr.] A 
_ contender for prizes. Did. 


Acon!r'sTEs, àAg-&-nIs“téz. u. fe [aywiigns, 
Sr.] A prize-fighter ; one, that contends. 
at any publick ſolemnity for a prize. Mil- 
ton has fo ſtyled his tragedy ; becauſe Sam- 
Jon was called-out, to divert the Philiſ- 
tines with feats of ſtrength. 


AGONT'STICAL, Ag-ô-nis“-ty-käl. adj. [from 
© agonifies.] Relating to prize-fighting. Dick. 


To A'GON12ZE, ag/-&-nize. v. n. [from agonizo, 
low Latin e die, Gr. agoniſer, Fr.] To 
feel agonies; to be in exceſſive pain. 

Doſt thou behold my poor diſtracted heart, 

Thus rent with agonizing love and rage; 

And alk me, what it means? Art thou not falſe ? 
| - Rowe's Fane Share. 
Or touch, if, tremblingly alive all o'er, 

To ſmart and agonize at every pore ? 

MR Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


AGoNnOTHE'T1CE, Ig'-8-n6-thit”-tlk. adj. 
l and vi, Gr.) Propofing public 
contentions for prizes ; giving prizes ; 


— 


' Ny 1 : 4 — 5 3 
Lat. * 4 Fr. ne ſ- lern, Gr. agon, low 


b 


- 1 


Vor. L No II. | W 


AG R 


1. The pangs of death; properly, the laſt 


conteſt between life and death. 

Never was there more pity, in ſaving any, than 
in ending me; becauſe therein my agony ſhall 
end. Sidney. 

Thou, who for me didſt feel ſuch pain, 

Whoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 
Let not thoſe agonies be vain. Roſcommon. 


2. Any violent or exceſſive pain of body or 


mind, 
Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
Thro' wounds, and ſtrokes, and ſtubborn handel- 
ing; ä 
That death were better, than ſuch agony, 
As grief and fury unto me did bring. Fairy Queen. 
Thee I have miſs'd, and thought it long, de- 
priv'd / 
Thy preſence ; agony of love ! till now 
Not felt, nor ſhall be twice. Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. It is particularly uſed, in devotians for 
our Redeemer's conflict in the garden. 

To propoſe our defires, which cannot take 
ſuch effect as we ſpecify, ſhall (notwithſtanding) 
otherwiſe procure us his heavenly grace; even 
as this very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to 
be ſent him, as comforters in his agony, Hooker. 


Agood, à-güd'. adv. [a and good.] In ear- 
neſt ; not fictitiouſly. Not in uſe. 
At that time I made her weep agood, 
For I did play a lamentable part. 
Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 
AGov'Ty, a-gou'-ty. n. /. An animal of the 
Antilles ; of the bigneſs of a rabbet, with 


bright red hair, and a little tail without. 


hair. He has but two teeth in each 
jaw; holds his meat in his fore-paws, like 
a ſquirrel; and has a very remarkable 
cry : when he is angry, his hair ſtands on 
end, and he ſtrikes the earth with his 
hind-feet ; and, when chaſed, he flies to 


a hollow tree, whence he is expelled by 
ſmoke. 


To, AGRA'CE, A-gri'se. v. a. [from à and 
race.) To grant favours to; to confer 
enefits upon: a word not now in uſe. 

She granted; and that knight ſo much agra:'d, 
That ſhe him taught celeſtial diſcipline. 


Fairy Queen. 


AGRA/MMAT1ST, A-gram'-mit-Ist. 2. /. [a, 
priv. and yedupua, Gr.] An illiterate man. 

| Dick. 

AGRA'RIAN, a-gri-ryan. adj, [agrarius, Lat.) 
Relating to fields or grounds: a word ſel- 
dom uſed, but in the Roman hiſtory ; 


when there is mention of the agrarian 


law. 


To AGRE'ASE, A4-greze. v. a. [from a and 


greaſe.) To daub; to greaſe ; to pollute 
with filth. | 


The waves thereof ſo flow and ſluggiſh were, 
Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agreaſe. 


Fairy Queen. 


To AGRET, a-gre . v. 1. [agreer, Fr. from 


re, liking or good-will ; gratia and gratus, 
at.) * 


1. To be in concord; to live without con- 
tention ; not to differ. 


| 
The more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 


your enemies do you. Broome s Fiew of Epic Poetry. 
2. To grant; to yield to; to admit; with 
the particle to, or pon. 
And perſuaded them, to agree to all reaſonable 
conditions. 2 Maccabees, xi. 14. 
Wie do not prove the origin of the earth, from 
2 chaos; ſeeing that is agreed- on by all, that give 
it any origin. | Burnet. 
3. To ſettle amicably, EEG 


Trevoux. 


AGR 
A form of words were quickly agreed en be- 
. tween them, for a perfect combination. Clarendon. 


4. To ſettle terms, by ſtipulation ; to ac- 
cord: followed by with. 
Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt thou 
art in the way with him; leſt at any time the 
adverſary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be 
caſt into priſon. Matt. v. 25. 


5. To fettle a price, between buyer and 
ſeller. | | 

Friend, I do thee no wrong: didſt not thou 

agree with me for a penny ? Matt. xx. 13. 


6. Pp be of the ſame mind or opinion, 

e exceedingly provoked or underwent, the 
envy, apd reproach, and malice of men of all 
qualitics and conditions, who agreed in nothing 
elſe. Clarendon. 

Milton is a noble genius; and the world aprecs, 
to confeſs it. Watt. Improvement of the Mind. 


7. To concur; to co-operate. 
Muſt the whole man (amazing thought !) 
return, ' 
To the cold marble and contracted urn ? 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
That were in life this individual he ? Prior, 


8. To ſettle ſome point, among many; with 
upon, before a noun. 

Striſes and troubles would he endleſs; except 
they gave their common conſent all, to be ord&r- 
ed by ſome, whom they ſhould agree-1por. Hooker. 

If men, ſkilled in chymical affairs, ſhall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ſtunn- 
ed by dark or empty words; they will be rednc- 
ed, either to write nothing; or books, that may 
teach us fomething. Boyle. 


9. To be conſiſtent ; not to contradict: with 
to, Or ith. ; 


For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him; but 
their witneſs agreed not together. Mark, xiv. 56. 
They, that ſtood-by, ſaid again to Peter, Sure- 
ly thou art one of them; for thou art a Gali- 
* lean, and thy ſpeech agreeth thereto.” 
Mark, xiv. 70. 
Which teſtimony, I the leſs ſeruple to allege ; 
becauſe it agrees very well, with what has been 
aſſirmed te me. | Boyle. 


1 10+ To ſuit with; to be 2ccommadated to; 


with to, or avith, 

Thou feedeſt thine own people with angels 
food; and didſt ſend them from heaven bread, 
agreeing to Every taſte. | Wiſdom. 

His principles could not be made to agree, with 
that conſtitution and order, which God had ſcttled 
in the world; and therefore muſt needs claſh, 
with common ſenſe and experience. Locke. 


Ii, To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 

I have often thought that, our preſcribing afſes 
milk in ſuch ſmall quantities is injudicious; for 
undoubtedly, with ſuch as it agrees-with, it would 
perform much greater and quicker effeRs, in 

greater quantities. Arbuibnsi. 
To AGRE'E, A-gré'. DV. As : 
1. To put an end to a variance. 
He ſaw from far; or ſeemed for to ſee, 


Some troublous uproar, or contentious fray ; * 
Whereto he drew iu haſte, it to Aree. 


/ Fairy Queen, 6. ii. 
2. To make friends; to reconcile; 


The mighty rivals, whoſe deſtructive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agr ce. 4 Roſcommon. 


AcRrr'EABLE, A- gre“-Abl. adj. ſagrẽ able, Fr.] 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with; conform- 
It has the particle to, or auith. 


This paucity of blood is agrecable, to many other 


able to. 


* 


animals; as frogs, Iizarde, and otber fiſhes. 
K Brems Vulgar Errours. 
| The 


| 


H 


wr 


AGR 


The delight, which men have in popularity; 
fame, ſubmiſſion, and ſubjection of other men's 
minds; ſeemeth to be a thing (in itſelf, without 

contemplation of conſequence) agreeable and grate- 
ful, to the nature of man. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

What you do, is not at all agreeable, either 
zvith ſo good a chriſtian, or ſo. reaſonable and ſo 
great a perſon. Temple. 

That, which is agrecalle to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 

- another. L' Eflrange. 

As the practice of all piety and virtue is agree- 

' able to our reaſon; fo is it likewiſe the intereſt, 
both of private perſons, and of publick ſocieties. 

| Tiltetſon. 

a. In the following paſſage, the adjective is 
uſed (by a familiar corruption) for the ad- 
verb agreeably. ' 

' Aprecable bereunto, perhaps it might not be 
* make children (as ſoon, as they are ca- 
pable of it) often to tell a ſtory. Locle on Education. 

3. Pleaſing; that is ſuitable, to the inchna- 

tion, faculties, or temper: it is uſed in 
this ſenſe, both of perſons and things. 


And, while the face of outward things we find 


Pleaſant and fair, agreeable and ſweet ; 
Theſe things tranſport. Sir J. Davies. 
I recolle&t in my mind the diſcourſes, which 
have paſſed between us ; and call to mind a thou- 
ſand agrezable remarks, which he has made on 
theſe occaſions. Addiſon, Spectator, No 241. 
AGRE'EABLENESS, 4-gre'-abl-nefſs. x. / [from 
agreeable.) 
x, Conliſtency with ; ſuitableneſs to : with 
the particle to. OG ibs 
Pleaſant taſtes depend, not on the things them- 
ſelves, but their agrecablengſ to this or that par- 
ticular palate; wherein there is great variety. 
| Locke. 
2. The quality of pleaſing. It is uſed, in an 


inferiour - ſenſe ; to mark the production 


of ſatisfaction, calm and laſting, but below 
rapture or admiration. 
There will be occaſion, for largeneſs of mind, 
and agrecablengſi of temper. 
It is very much an image of that author's writ- 
ing; who has an agreeableneſs that charms us, 
without correctneſs; like a miſtreſs, whoſe faults 
we ſee, but love her with them all. 
3. ReſemVlance ; likeneſs : 
the particle between, 
This relation is likewiſe 


ſometimes, with 
n, in the agreeable- 


neſs between man and the other parts of the uni- 


verſe. Grew's Coſmolggia Sacra. 
N ABL v, 4-gre'-ab-ly. adv. [from agree - 


1. Confiſtently with; in a manner, ſuitable 


to. | | 
They may look, into the affairs of Judea and 
Jeruſalem ; agreeebly io that, which is in the law 
+ - ofthe Lord. | 1 Ha. xviii. 12. 
2. Pleaſingl y. hoy 
I did never imagine, that ſo many excellent 
rules could -be produced fo advantageouſly and 
agreeably, JERSEY | Sift. 
AGrE'ED, Aa-gre'd. participial adj. [from 
agree.] . Settled by conſent. | 
When they had got known and agreed names, 
to ignify thoſe internal operations of their own 
minds; they were ſufficiently furniſhed, to make 
- known by words all their ideas. Locke 


AGRrE'EINGNESS, d-gr&-ing-niſs. 1. ,. [from 1 


= agree.) Conſiſtence; fuitableneſs. 
AGRE'EMENT- A-gre'-mbnt. . , [agrement, 


Fr. in law Latin agreamentum, which Coke 


would willingly 
mmentium.] | 


derive from aggregatio 
1. Concord. L 


W bat agreement is there, between the hyena and 
the dog ? and what peace, between the rich and 
; ; Eccles. Xxiii. 18. I 

— 4 


n 


— 


- 


- 


Collier of Friendſhip. | 


4 


4 
\ 


; 


| 


| 


, 


Pope. | 


' 


. 
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| 


AG U 


2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 

The diviſion and quavering, which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light; as the moon- beams, playing upon 
a Wave. Bacon. 

Expanſion and duration have this farther agree- 
ment; that, though they are both conſidered by 
us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſepara- 
ble one from another. Locke. 

3. Compact; bargain z concluſion of con- 
troverſy; ſtipulation. | 

And your covenant with death ſhall be difan- 
nulled, and your agreement with hell ſhall not 
ſtand ; when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall paſs 
through, then ye ſhall be trodden down by it. 

: Tſaiah, xxviii. 18. 

Make an agreement with me by a preſent, and 


come-out to me; and then eat ye, every man of 


his own vine, and every one of his fig-tree. 
2 Kings, xvili. 31. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company, to talk of this agrecment. 
Arbuthnct : Hiſtory Y Fobn Bull. 
Accs Trick, or AGRE'STICAL, a-gres'-tik, 
or 4-gres'-tF>kAl. adj. [from agreſtis, Lat.] 
Having relation to the country; rude ; 
ruſtick, | Di#. 
Acricola'rion, 4'-gri-kd-13'”7-ſhin. n. { 
from agricola, Lat. ] Culture of the 9 
ick. 
A'/GRICULTURE, Ag“ -ry-cül'-tare. n. .. [agri- 
cultura, Lat.] The art of cultivating the 
round; tillage ; huſbandry, as diſtinct 
om paſturage. 
He ſtrictly adviſeth, not to begin to ſow before 


without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved 

in England. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

That there was tillage beſtowed upon the an- 

- tediluvian ground, Moſes does indeed intimate in 

general: what ſort of tillage that was, is not 

expreſſed. I hope to ſhew that, their ar iculture 

was nothing near ſo laborious and troubleſome, 
nor did it take up ſo much time, as ours doth. 

Woodward"s Natural Hiftcry. 

The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to war, 


method of life, by agriculture and huſbandry. 
0 Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
A'6RrIMony, 4g”-ry-min'-ny. . / [agrimo- 
nia, Lat-] THe name of a plant. The leaves 
are rough, hairy, pennated, and grow al- 
ternately on the branches ; the flower-cup 
conſiſts of one leaf, which is divided into 
five ſegments : the flowers have five or fix 
leaves, and are formed into a long ſpike ; 
which expands, in form of a roſe ; the fruit 
is oblong, dry, and prickly, like the bur- 
dock ; in each of which, are contained two 
kernels, Miller. 
To Acr1'sE, ag-ri'ze. v. n. [agnran, Sax.) 
To look terrible. Out of uſe. Spenſer, 
To AGRI1'SE, Jg-ri'ze. v. a. To terrify. Spenſ. 
AGRO'UND, a-grou'nd. adv, [frgm à and 
ground.) 


1. Stranded; hindered by the ground, from 
paſting farther. | 
With our great ſhips, we durſt not approach 
the coaſt ; we having been, all of us, aground, 
2 | Sir W. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Say, what you ſeek, and whither were you 
- bound? | | 
Were you, by ſtreſs of weather, caſt aground ? 
2 Dryden s xeid. 
2. It is likewiſe figuratively uſed, for being 


A*GUE, “gde. . /. [aigu, Fr. acute. An in- 
termitting fever, with cold fits ſucceed- 


ed by hot: the cold fit is, in popular 


4 


the ſetting of the ſtars ; which, notwithſtanding, | 


rather than the more lucrative, but more ſecure, 


hindered in the progreſs of affairs; 2s, the 
negociators were aground at that objection. | 


AHA 


language, more particularly called 
ague ; and the hot, the fever. | be 
Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague cat them up. Sbaleſp, 
| Though 
le ſeels the heats of youth, and colds of age; 
Yet neither tempers nor corrects the other; 
As if there were an ague in his nature, 
That ſtill inclines to one extreme. Denbam's Sal. 
A'GueD, Y-gi-td. adj. [from ague. | Struck 
with an agne ; ſhivering ; chill; cold; , 
word in little uſe, 
All hurt behind, backs red, and faces palc, 
With flight and agued fear ! Shakeſp. Coriolany:, 
A'Gut-rFirT, A.- gue- fit. a. {. [from ague and 
At.] The paroxyſm of the ague. 
This ague-fit of fear is overblown. 
Shabeſp. Rib, II. 
A'GUE-PROOF, à“-guüe-prò f. adj. [from agu 
and proof.] Proof againſt agues ; able to 
| refiſt. the cauſes, which produce agues, 
without being affected. 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter ;. when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding; there I found 
em, there I ſmelt em out. They told me, I was 
every thing: tis a lie; I am not ague-proef. 

Shakeſp. King Lear, 
A'Gue-TREE, à“-güe- trèe“. 2. . [from agi 
| and tree.] A name, ſometimes given to 
ſaſſafras. Did. 


| To AGu1'sE, 4-gyt'ze. v. a. [from a and guiſe, 
See GvisE,} To dreſs; to adorn; to 
deck: a word, not in uſe now. 

As her fantaſtic wit did moſt delight, 
Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would agu/- 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers dight 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 

Fairy Queen. 
A'Gu1SH, A-gü-Iſh. adj. [from ague] Having 
the qualities of an ague. 
So calm, and ſo ferene, but now: 
What means this change, on Myra's brow ? 
Her ag«ifo love now glows and burns, 


Granville. 
A'GuISHNESS, A'-gi-lſh-n&fs'. n. . from 
agu/h.) The quality, of reſembling an 
ague. | | | 
An, a. Interjection. 
1. A word, noting ſometimes diſlike and 
_ cenſure. 

Ab ! ſinful nation! a people, laden with ini- 
quity, a ſeed of evil-doers; children, that are 
corrupters ! they have forſaken the Lord. 

Tſaiab, i. 4. 
2. Sometimes, contempt and exultation. 

Let them not ſay in their hearts, Ab ſo we 
would have it: let them not fay, we have ſwal- 
lowed him up. | Pſalm xxxv. 25. 

3. Sometimes, and moſt frequently, compaſ- 
ſion and complaint. | 
In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 
But, ab / the mighty bliſs is fugitive : 
Diſcolour'd fickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age and death's inexorable doom. 


Ah me ! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty, are but one: 
At.morn, both flouriſh bright and gay ; 
Both fade at evening, pale and gone. Priori 


4. When it is followed by that, it exprelics 


greatneſs, they excel. 


vehement defire. 
In goodneſs, as in 
Ab ! that welov'd ourſelves, but half ſo well! 
Dryden' s Juvenal. 


Ana'! Ana'l A-ha“, a-ha', interjection. A 
word, intimating triumph and coptempt. 


| 


„ 
7 


Then chills and ſhakes, and the cold fit returns. 


Dryd. Yirg. Georg. iü. ,. 
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They their mouth wide againſt me, and 
ſai hath ſeen it. 
l Pſalm XXV. 21. 
Aur'ab, 3-h&d', adv. [from a and head.) 


1. Farther ' onward, than another: a ſea 

FP And now the mighty © oped 
the 1 Dolphin gets ahead. 

1 8 _ 5 Dryden s A neid. 

2. Headfong ; Pr 
d figurative men. a 

b mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 

- eutors, and governours, that ſo many men miſ- 

; They ſuffer them at firſt, to run abrad ; 

” and, when perverſe inclinations are advanced into 

habits, there is no dealing with them. 
8 L' Eftrange”s Fables. 
AnEIiGHT, A-höte. adv, [from a and Height. 


| Aloft ; on high. . 
1 i ; me have I fall'n or no. 


Look up abeigbt / the ſhrill-gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
AHOUMT, A-hoü'-A. n. / The name of a 

poiſonous plant. 

To AID, #de- v. a. [aider, Fr. from adjutare, 

Lat.] To help; to ſupport ; to ſuccour. 

Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid; 
And, of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ſtaid 
From drowning. Fairy Qucen. 
Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them, 
that make war upon them, or aid) them with 

victuals, weapons, money, or ſhips. , 
Maceabeet, viii. 26. 

By the loud trumpet, which our courage aid;, 
We learn that, ſound as well as ſenſe perſuades. 


| Roſcommon. 
Aid, Ade. . , [from To aid.} 
1. Help; ſupport. 
The memory of uſeful things may receive con- 
ſiderable aid, if they are thrown into verſe. 
' » Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ſtores in peace poſſeſs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs ; 
Your private right ſhould impious power invade, 
The peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pope's Od. 
2. The perſon, that gives help or ſupport ; 
a helper; auxiliary. 
Thou haſt ſaid, it is not good, that man ſhould 
be alone; let us make unto him an aid, like unto 
himſelf. | | Tobit, viii. 6. 
Great aids came-in to him, partly upon miſſives, 
and partly voluntaries from many parts. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. In law. L | 
A ſublidy. Aid is alſo particularly ufed, in 
matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
for the calling-in of help from another, that hath 
an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion : and is like- 
. Wiſe, both to give ſtrength to the party, that prays 
in aid of him; and alſo, to avoid a prejudice ac- 
cruing towards his own right, except it be pre- 
vented : as, when a tenant for term of life, cour- 
tely, &c. being impleaded touching his eſtate, he 
may pray in aid of him in the reverſion; that is, 
entreat the court, that he may be called-in by 
writ, to allege what he thinks good for the main- 
tenance both of his right and his own. Covell. 
ArDaxce, Y-dinſe. z./. [from aid.) Help; 
ſupport : a word little uſed. 
Ott have I ſeen a timely parted ghoſts 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart; 
Who, in the conflict that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame, for aidance *gainſt che enemy. 


1 Sbaleſp. Henry V1. | 
Ardaxr, A. dänt. adj. [aidant; Fr.] Helping; | 


_ helpful = not in uſe. 
All you, unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 


Spring with my tears; be aidunt and remediate, | 
lu the good man's diſtreſs, Shekeſp, King Lear. | 


— 


ipitantly: uſed of animals, 
of 


From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne? 


| 


AIM 


Arner, Y-dir. . , (from aid.) He, that 
brings aid or help ; a helper ; an ally. 
All along, as he-went, were puniſhed the ad- 
herents and aiders of the late rebels. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


ArDLEss, Y'de-Iiſs. adj. [from aid and leſs, 


ported; undefended. 
Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th" city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny : aidleſt came off; 
And with a ſudden re-enforcement, ſtruck 
Corioli, like a planet. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
He had met 


| Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could preyent, 


'd prey. 


The aidleſs innocent lady, his wiſh 
V Milton's Comus, 


point, with tags; points of gold, at the 
end of fringes. 
It all above beſprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigwlets, that gliſter'd bright, 
Like twinkling ſtars ; and, all the ſkirt about, 
Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, 


To AIL, Ale. v. a. [exlan, Sax. to be trouble- 
ſome.] 


| 

1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 
heaven, and ſaid unto her; What aileth thee, | 
© Hagar ? fear not ! for God hath heard the voice 
© of the lad, where he is. Gen. xxi. 17. 


2. It is uſed (in a ſenſe leſs determinate) 
for to affect in any manner; as, ſomething | 
ails me, that I cannot fit ſtill ; what ails the 
man, that he laughs without reaſon ? 

Love ſmiled, and thus ſaid; Want, joined to 
« deſire, is unhappy; but, if he nought do defire, 
© what can Heraclitus a? Sidney. 
What ails me, that I cannot loſe thy thought 
Command, the empreſs hither to be brought : 
I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find ; 
And rid my thoughts at once, of woman-kind. 
Dryden's Tyranaick Lou. 
3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 
4. It is remarkable, that this word 1s never 
uſed, but with ſome indefinite term, or the 
word nothing as, What ails him? What 
docs he ai? He ails ſomething 5 he ail; 
nothing. Something ails him; nothing alls 
him. Thus we never ſay, a fever ails him, 
or he ails a fever ; or uſe definite terms 
with this verb. | 


AlL, Ale. . / (from the verb] A diſcaſe. 
Or heal, O Narſes, thy obſcener 410. Pope. 
Ar LMENT, Ale-mènt. 7. /. [from ail. ] Pain; 
diſeaſe. 


— 


—— 


Little ailments oft attend the fair, 
Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville. 
Tam never ill, but I think of your ailments ; 
and repine, that they mutually hinder our being 
together. | Swift's Letters. 
 A'TLING, Yle-Ing. participial adj. {from To ail. 
Sickly; full of complaints. 5 5 
To AIM, Wm. v. n. [It is derived by Skinner 


I have not found.] 

1. To endeavour, to ſtrike with a miſſive 
weapon; to direct towards : with the par- 
ticle a7. : | 

Aim i thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, 
The laſt af games? Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps, 
towards any thing; to tend towards; to 
endeavour to reach or obtain: with to for- 

merly, now only with at. 4 | 
Lo, here the world is bliſs ; ſo here the end, 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made; 
Such grace now, to be happy, is before thee laid. 
| , ©» "Firy een. 


— 


an inſeparable particle. ] Helpleſs; unſup- d 


A'1GULET, A-gü-Lt. n. / [aigulet, Fr.] A 


And the angel of God called to Hagar out of 


| Rais'd impious war. 


from eſmer, to point at; a word which | 


AIR 


Another kind there is ; which although we de- 
fire for itſelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge ; nevertheleſs they are not the laſt mark, 
Twhereat we aim; but have their further end, where- 
unto they are referred. Hooker. 

Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore. 

Dryden's /Encid. 

Religion tends, to the eaſe and pleaſure, the 
peace and tranquillity, of our minds ; which, all 
the wiſdom. of the world did always ai at, as the 
utmoſt felicity of this life. Tillotſon. 

3. To gueſs. | 


To Aim, Am. v. a. To direct a miſſile wea- 
pon ; more particularly taken, for the act 
of pointing the weapon by the eye, before 
its diſmiſſion from the hand. | 

And proud Idæus, Priam's charioteer, 
Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
ſpear. Dryden. 


Alu, à'm. 1. . {from the verb.] 
1. The direction of a miſſile weapon. 
Aſcanius, young and eager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim : 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 
Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting 
ſides. Dryden, An. vii. J. 691. 
2. The point, to which the thing thrown is 
directed. 
That arrows fled not ſwifter toward their aim; 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 
Fly from the field. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. p. ii. 


3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpoſe; a ſcheme; 
an intention; a deſign. | 
He truſted, to have equall'd the Moſt High, 
If he oppos'd: and, with ambitious a, 
Againſt the throne and monarchy of God, 
Milt. Par. Loſi, b. i. I. 41. 
But fee, how oft ambitious aims are croſt; 
And chiefs contend, till all the prize is loſt. Pope. 


4. The object bf a deſign; the thing, after 
which any one endeavours. 1 
The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle 
has but one aim; till (by a frequent perufal of 
it) you are forced to ſee, there are diſtinct inde- 
pendent parts. Locle Eſſay on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
5. Conjecture; gueſs. | 
| It is impoſſible, by aim to tell it; and, for ex- © 
perience and knowledge thereof, I do not think 
that, there was ever any of the particulars thercof. 
* Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd : 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy | 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things, 
As yet not come to life; which, in their ſeeds 
And weak beginnings, lie intreaſured, 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
AIR, Ar. n. /. [air, Fr. abr, 1215 * 
1. The element, encompaſſing the terra- 
queous globe. 
If Iwere to tell, what I mean by the word air ; 
I may ſay, it is that fine matter, which we breathe- 
in and breathe-out continually : or it is that thin 
fluid body, in which the birds fly, a little above 
the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 
fills all places near the earth, or, which immedi- 
ately encompaſſes the globe of carth and water. 
Watts Logict. 
2. The ſtate of the air; or the air, conſider- 
ed with regard to health. 
There be many good and healthful airs, tha: 
do appear by habitation and other proofs ; that 
differ not in ſmell from otter airs. 
” Bacon's Natural H: „No 904. 
3. Air in motion; a ſmall 8 hag 
3 Freſh gales and gentle airs : 
Whiſper'd it to the woods; and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub, * 
Diſporting! Milton's Paradiſe Lf, b. viii. I. 515. 
n : But 


E 


| 


| 


AIR 


- But ſafe repaſe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here ; and a dumb quiet, next to death. , 
* Dryden. 
Let vernal irs through trembling oſiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay. 
| Pope's Paſtorals. 
4. Scent ; vapour. | 
Stinks, which the noſtt̃ils ſtraight abhor, are not 
the moſt pernicious ; but ſuch airs, ds have fome 
ſimilitude with man's body; and o infinuate 
theraſelves, and betray the ſpirits. Bacon. 
s, Blaſt; peſtilential vapour, * 
All the ſtor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top ! ſtrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs. Shat. King Lear. 
6. Any thing, light or.uncertain ; that is as 
light, as air. f 
O momentary grace of mortal men! | 
Which we more hunt for, than the grace of God, 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, - 
Ready with ev'ry nod to tumble down. 
Sbalgſp. Richard IIl. 
7. The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was inclos'd within the ſquare, 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. 
= $$ Died. Fables. 
3. Vent; utterance ; emiſſion into the air. 
I would have aſk'd you, if I durſt for ſhame, 
If ſtill you lov'd . you gave it air before me. 
But ah ! why were we not both of a ſex ? 
For then we might have lov'd, without a crime. 
| Dryden. 
9. Publication; expoſure, to the publick view 
- and knowledge. 

I am forry to find, it has taken «ir, that I have 

ſome hand in theſe papers. Pope's Letters. 
10. Intelligence; information. This is not 
now in uſe. 

It grew from the airs, which the princes and 
ſtates abroad received from their ambaſſadors and 
agents here. ; Bacon's Henry VII. 

11. Mufick, whether light or ſerious; found ; 
air modulated. : 

This muſick crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, * 
With its ſweet air. | 

Call- in ſome muſick. I have heard, ſoft airs 
Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. 

Denbam i Sophby. 

The ſame airs, which ſome entertain with moſt 
delightful tranfports, to others are importune. 

ö Glanville s Scehſis Scientiſica. 

Since we have ſuch a treaſury of words, ſo 


proper for the airs of muſick; I wonder that, | 


perſons ſhould give fo little attention. 

Addiſon, Spectator, No 406. 

- Borne on the ſwelling notes, our ſouls afpire ; 

While ſolenan @irs improve the facred fire, 
And angels lean from beay'n to hear. 

; | Pope a St. Cæoilia. 
When the ſoul is ſunk with cares, . 
Exalts her in enliv ning airs. Pope's St. Cecilia. 

12. Poetry; a ſong. 
| The repeated air 
Of ſad Electra's poet had the pow'r, 
To ſave th', Athenian walls from ruin bare. 
| Paradiſe Regained. 
13, The mien, or manner, of the perſon ; the 
look. | 


4 


ler graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Ol geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


His malice. | 

| © For the air of youth 1 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood ſhall reign 
A. melancholy damp of cold and dry, 2 

To weigh thy ſpirits down, and (laſt) conſume 
The balm of life. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
But, having the. life before us, beſides the ex- 
2 of all they knew; it is no wonder, to 


” 


Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 


4. To breed in neſts. 


AIR 


There is ſomething wonderfully divine, in the 
airs of this picture. Addiſon on Italy. 

Yet ſhould the Grages all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face. Pope. 


14. An affected or laboured manner or geſ- 
ture; as, a lofty air, a gay air. | 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air ; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
. Dryd. ZEneid, vi. 
There are of theſe ſort of beauties, which laſt 
but for a moment; as, the different airs of an 
aſſembly, upon the ſight of an unexpected and 
uncommon object; ſome particularity of a violent 
paſſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance 
of an eye, a diſdainful look, a look of gravity, 
and a thouſand other ſuch like things. | 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Their whole lives were employed, in intrigues 
of ſtate; and they naturally give themſelves airs 
of kings and princes, of which the miniſters of 
other nations are only the repreſentatives. 
| Addiſon's Remarks on Italy. 
To curl their waving hairs, ; 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs. 
He aſſumes and affets an entire ſet of very 
different airs : he conceives himſelf, a being of a 
ſuperiour natyre. Swift. 
15. Appearance. 
As it was communicated with the air of a ſe- 
cret, it ſoon found its way inta the world. 
| Pope's Ded. to Rape of the Lock. 
16. [In horſemanſhip.] Airs denote the arti- 
ficial or practiſed motions of a managed 
horſe. : Chambers. 
To Alx, i'r.-v. a. [from the noun air.] 
x. To expole to the air; to open to the air. 
The others make it, a matter of ſmall com- 
| mendation in itſelf; if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elſe, but air the robes, which their place 
requireth. . Hooder, b. v. F 29. 
Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture ; or the chamber 
and bed-ſtraw kept cloſe, and not aired. 


We have had, in, our time, experience twice or 
thrice ; when, both the judges that ſat upon the 
jail, and numbers of thoſe that attended the buſi- 
neſs, or were preſent, ſickened upon it, and died. 
Therefore, it were good wiſdom, that (in ſuch 
caſes) the jail were aired, before they were 
brought forth. Bacon - Nat. Hiflory, No 914. 

As the ants were airing their proviſions one 
winter, up comes a hungry graſshopper to them, 
and begs a charity. L' Eflrange's Fables. 

Or wicker-baſkets weave, or air the corn. 


2. To. gratify, by enjoy: the open air, 
with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Nay, ſtay a little 
Were you but riding-forth to air yourſelf, 
Such parting were too petty. Sbalqp. Cymbeline. 
1 aſcended the higheſt hills of Bagdat, in order 
to pals the reſt of the day in meditation and prayer. 
As I was here airing myſelf, on the tops of the 
mountains ; I fell into a profound contemplation, 
on the vanity of haman life. Addiſon, Spe. 
3. To air liquors; to warm them, by the 
fire: a term, uſed in converſation. _ 
In this ſenſe, it is de- 
rived from aerie, a neſt : it is now out of 
ul. 
You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcour- 
teous, yea and ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one 
from another, of the eggs and young ones; who 
if they were allowed to air naturally and quiętky, 
there would be ſtore ſufficient, to kill not only the 

partridges, but even all the good houſe-wives' 
| chickens, in a country. | | 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


1 


ſome irs and features which they have miſſed. 
h ©, Dryden on Dramatic Poctry. 


- 


| A/1R-BLADDER ir” -bldd.-dür. jw hp SELF 
and bladder.) ee 


— 


- 


Bacon Naturas Hiſtory, Ne 696. 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


r. * cuticle or veſicle, filled with air, 
Mo 


1 


Pope. | 


| 


; 
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| 


F.. 
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pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the 
ſurfaces of theſe gir-bladders, in an infinite num. 
ber of ramifications. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 


2. The bladder in fiſhes; by the contre. 
tion and dilatation of which, they vary the 
properties of their weight to that of thei: 
bulk, and riſe or fall. | 


Though the air-bladder in fiſhes ſeems neceſſary 


for ſwimming, yet ſome are ſo formed, a; ., 
ſwim without it. Cudrenrs, 


A'1R-BU1LT, Ar'-bllt.. adj. [from air ang 
build.] Built in the air, without any ſolid 
foundation. 

Hence the fool's paradiſe, the ſtateſman'sſcheme, 
The air-builtcaltle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymiſt's flame, 
And poet's viſion of eternal fame, | 
Pope's Dunciad, b. ii. 

A1R-DRAWN, X'r-dran-.. adj. [from air and 
drawn.) Drawn or painted in air: a word 
not uſed. 

This is the very painting of your fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which (you ſaid) 
Led you to Duncan. Shakeſp. Maclall. 


A'tRER, A-rür. n. / [from To air.] He, that 
expoſes to the air. 

AliR-Gusx, A'r-gin. /. A gun, charged with 
air inſtead of powder. . 

A'1R-HOLE, à'r-höle. . . [from air and bol:,) 
A hole to admit the air. 

A'1RINESS, A- ry-néſs. u. /. [from airy.) 

x, Openneſs ; expoſure to the air. 

2. Lightneſs; gaiety; levity. 

The French have indeed taken worthy pain, 
to make claſſick learning ſpeak their language: if 
they have not ſucceeded, it muſt be imputed to a 

certain talkativeneſs and airinefs repreſcnted in 
their tongue; which will never agree, with the 
ſedateneſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of th: 
Grecks. Felton, 


A'iriNG, A- Ang. n. /. [from air.] A hdr 
Journey. or ramble, to enjoy the free air, 

This little fleet ſerves, only to fetch them wine 

and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 

ſummer ſeaſon. Aduiſn. 


A' IRL Ess, 4'r-lEſs. adj. [from air.] 
communication with the free air. 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 
Nor airle/s dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be rctentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. 
5 Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
A'tRLING, Ar'-ling. u. /. [from air, for gajct).) 
A young, light, thoughtleſs, gay per ſon. 
Some more there be, flight airlings, will be wen 
With dogs, and. horſes, and perhaps 4 whore. 
| Ben Jos 91. 
Alix-ruur, Ar-pümp. 2. /. [from air and 
pump.] A machine, by whoſe means tie 
air is exhauſted out of proper veſſels. Thc 
principle, on which it is built, is the claſtt- 
city of the air; as that, on which the wa, 
ter- pump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 


inſtrument is aſcribed to Otto de Gue- 


rick, conſul of Magdebourg, in 1654 : but 
his machine laboured under ſeveral defects; 
the force, neceffary to work it, was ver) 
great; and the progreſs, very low ; it was 
to be kept under water, and allowed of 10 
change of ſubjects for experiments. Mr. 
Boyle, with the aſſiſtance of Dr. Hocke, 
removed ſeveral inconveniencies ; thou 
ſtill the wor Ming was laborious, by reaſon 
of the Freſſure of the atmoſphere at cer 
exſuction: this labour has been ſince 77: 
| : modes; 


Wanting 


AIS - 
moved, 


ing a ſecond barret and piſton, to riſe as 
tte other fell, and fall as it roſe) made the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere on the deſcend- 
ing one, of as much ſervice, as it was of 
© aifſervice in the aſcending one. Vream 
made a further improvement, by reducing 
© the alternate motion of the hand and 
winch to a circular one. Chambers. 
he air, that, in exhauſted receivers of air- 
pumps, is exhaled from minerals, and fleſh, and 
WT fruits, and liquors, is as true and genuine, as to 
claſticity and denſity, or rarefaction, as that we. 
reſpire in: and yet this factitious air is fo far, 
© from being fit to be breathed in; that it kills 
W animals in a moment, even ſooner than the ab- 
ſence of air, or a vacuum itſelf. Bentley. 
W'ia-$HAFT, A'r-ſhift. n. ,. [from air and 
haſt.) A paſſage, for the air into mines 
and ſubterraneous places. 

By the ſinking of an air. aft, the air hath li- 
berty to circulate, and carry- out the ſteams both 
oſ the miners breath and the damps, which would 
W otherwiſe ſtagnate there. Kay. 

nr, A- r. adj. from air; abreus, Lat.] 
Compoſed of air. 
The firſt is the tranſmiſſion, or emiſſion, of the 
W thinner and more airy parts of bodies; as, in odours 
and infections: and this is, of all the reſt, the 
© moſt corporeal. | Bacon. 
g. Relating to the air; belonging to the air. 
There are fiſhes, that have wings, that are no 
© ſtrangers to the airy region. Boyle. 
3. High in air. 
& Whole rivers here forſake the fields below ; 


And, wond'ring at their height, through airy | 
* channels flow. © = Addiſon. 
Open to the free air. TAS: 


= Joy 'd to range abroad in freſh attire, 

: Thro' the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt. Spenſer. 
Light as air; thin; unſubſtantial ; with- 
cout ſolidity. | 

I hold ambition of ſo 47 and light a quality; 
W that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. S. Hamlet. 
a Still may the dog the wand'ring troops conſtrain 


— 


= Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
7 Wanting reality ; having no. ſteady foun- 
dation in truth or nature; vain ;. trifling. 


| 


Nor think, with wind ; 
Of airy threats ta awe, whom. yet. with deeds. 
Thou can'ſt not. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nor (to-avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty ſound and airy notions fly. 


q I have found a complaint, concerning the ſcar- 
= city of money; which occaſioned many airy pro- 
= politions, for the remedy of it. 
4 , 8 | Temple's Miſcellanies. 
8 Fluttering ; looſe ; as if to catch the air; 
full of levity. 
The painters draw their nymphs, in thin and 
airy habits ; but the weight of gold and of embroi- 

deries is reſerved, for queens and goddeſſes. 
Dryden. 
By this name of ladies, he means all young per- 
ſons, - ſlender, finely ſhaped, airy and delicate: 

fuch, as are nymphs and Naiads. 
8. Gay; ſprightly; full of mirth ; 
lively ; ſpirited ; light of heart. 
He, that is merry and ajry at ſhore, when he 
ſees a fad tempeſt on the ſea; or dances, when 
God thunders from heaven ; regards not, when 
God fpeaks to all the world. Taylor. 
Alsrx, He. n. ſ. [Thus the word is written 
by Addiſon, but perhaps improperly ; fince 
it ſeems deducible only from, either ail 
1 wing, or allze a path; and is therefore to 
ritten aile.] The walks in a church, or 

Ss of a quire. | | 


P 


g 
1 


by Mr. Hawkſbee; who (by add- | 


Roſcommon, | 


Dryden. 
vivacious ;. 


ALA 


The abbey is by no means ſo magnificent, as 
one would expect from its endowments. The 
church is one huge nef, with a double 4% to it; 
and, at each end, is a large quire, Atdiſon. 

Ait, or EyYGHrT, Atte, or Ft. n. /. [ſuppoſed, 
by Skinner, to be corrupted from i,et.] A 
ſmall iſland in a river. 

A'JUT AGE, Adzhͤt-A je. u. ſ. [ajutage, Fr.) 
An additional pipe to water-works. Did. 


ache. ] 


1. To feel a laſting pain, generally of the in- 
ternal parts; diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 
which is commonly uſed of uneafineſs in 
the external parts : but this is no accurate 
account. a 

To ſue, and be deny'd ſuch common grace, 
My wounds ale at you! Sbaleſp. 


Let our finger ake; and it endues 


Dur other healthful members, with a ſenſe 


Of pain. Sbaleſp. 
Were the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, 
the very moment, with that fick ſtomach and 


I think, no body would ever let wine touch his 
lips. 
His limbs muſt ale, with daily toils oppreſt ; 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt. 
Prior. 
2. It is frequently applied, in an improper 
ſenſe, to the heart; as, the heart akes ; 
to imply grief or fear. Shakeſpeare has 
uſed it, ſtill more licentiouſly, of the ſaul. 
My ſoul ates 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither Tupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter. Shakeſp: Coriolanus. 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear pre- 
vails; f 


: And cach, by turns, his ating heart aſſails. 


l Addiſon. 
Ak1'N, a-kin'. adj. [from a and kin.) 
1. Related to; allied by blood: uſed of per- 
ſons | 
do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wiſh, that 
| being thy ſiſter in nature, I were not fo far off 


ahin in fortune. Sidney. 


ſame properties : uſed of things. 


to the ſilly envy of the aſs. L' Eftrange's Fables, 
Some limbs again, in bulk or ſtature 

Unlike, and not atin by nature, f 

In concert act, like modern friends; 

Becauſe one ſerves the other's ends. Prior. 


| He ſeparates it from queſtions, with which it 
may have been complicated; and diſtinguiſhes it 
from queſtions, which may be atiz to it. 
: Watls's Improvement of the Mind. 
Al, ATTLE, ADLE, al“, 4t'l, àd'l, do all 
ſeem to be corruptions af the Saxon ZEpel, 
noble, famous ; as allo Alling and Adling are 
corruptions of ZEpeling;' noble, ſplendid, 
famous. p Wd © 
Al, Ald, being mitials, are derived fram 
the Saxon Eald, ancient ; and ſo, (often- 
times) the initial al, being melted by the 
Normans from the Saxon eald. 
f Gibſon's Camden. 
A'LABASTER, Al“-A-bàs“-tür. 2. ſ. [ANA .] 
A kind of ſoft marble, eaſier to cut, and 
leſs durable, than the other kinds: ſome is 
white, which is moſt: common; ſome of 
the colour of horn, and tranſparent; fome 
yellow, like honey, marked with veins. 
The ancients uſed it, to make boxes for 
perfumes. rw”  Sawary. 


To Ak E, Ake. v. n. [from zx, Gr. and | 
therefore more grammatically written 


aling head, which in ſome men are ſure to follow; 


Locke. 


2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the | 


'The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing avi. 


AI, A 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood; 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers, than ſnow; 
And ſmooth, as monumental alab fer. Slatf>. 

A'LABASTER, Al“ -à-bàs'-tür. adj. Made of 
alabaſter. 

I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabaſfer 
column, found in the ruins of Livia's port:co. 
It is of the colour of fire; and may be ſeen, over 
the high altar of St. Maria in Campitello; for 
they have cut it, into two pieces; and fixed it, in 
the ſhape of a croſs, in a hole of the wall; fo that 
the light paſſing through ity makes it look (to 
thoſe in the church) Iike. a huge tranſparent croſs 
of amber. Addiſon on Italy. 

ALa'ck, A-lak'. interfect. [This word ſcems 
only the corruption of alas:] Alas; an ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow. | 

Afack when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would not. 

: | Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 

At thunder now no more I ſtart, 

Than at the rumbling of a cart : 
Nay (what's incredible) alack / 
I hardly hear a woman's clack, Sift. 

ALA“ CKA DAL, A-lak'-a-dA”, interjet. [ This, 
like the former, is for alas the das.] A 
word, noting ſorrow and melancholy. 

ALA cRlous Lr, &-lak'-ryas-ly. adv. [from 
alacrious, ſuppoſed to be formed from 
alacris: but, of alacrious, I have found no 
example. ] Cheerfully; without dejection. 

Epaminondas alccrioufly expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual memory of tbe 
victories he had achieved for his country. 

= | | Government of the Tongue. 

ALa'criTY, a-lak'-kry-ty. n. . [alacritas, 
Lat.] Cheerfulneſs, expreſſed by ſome out- 
ward token; ſprightlineſs; gayety ; liveli- 
neſs ; cheerful willingneſs. 

* Theſe orders were, on all ſides, yielded unto 
with no leſs alacrity of mind; than cities, unable 
to hold out any longer; are wont to ſhew ; when 
they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh him to offer 
| them, which hath them in the narrow ſtraits of 

advantage. | Hooker. 
| Give me a bowl of wine : 

Lhave not that alacrity of ſpirit, 

Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 

v | Shakeſp. 
He, glad that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 

With freſh alacrity and force renew'd, 

Springs upward. Milton's Par. Left. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, 

Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 

With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 

As if, to praiſe them, ail the ſtates ſtood by: 

4 | Dryden. 

ALAMTRE, 4-la-mi'-ri. 2. /. The loweſt 
note but one, in Guido Arctine's ſcale of 

muſick. | 

ALano'De, Al-A-mö'de. adv. [a la mode, Er. ] 

According to the faſhion: a low word. It 
is uſed likewiſe by ſhopkeepers, for a kind 
of thin fiken manufacture. 

ALaND, i-land'. du. [from a for at, and 
land.] At land; landed; on the dry ground. 
He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt. 
alaud; far off from the place, whither their deſires 
would have guided them. Sidney. 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd.on the ſhallows of the moving ſand; 

And, in mid ocean, left them moor d al and. 

| : Dryden. 

ALARM, 4-li'rm. 1. /. [from the French, à 

Parme, to arms; as, crier q arme, to call 
to arms.] 4. 

. A cry, b 


| 


by which men are ſummoned to 
their arms, as, at the approach of anenemy. 

When the congregation is to be gathered toge- 
ther, you ſhall blow; but you ſhall not ſound an 
alarm. ; | | . Numbers. 


— 


3. Any tumult or diſturbance. 


3. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenſion of any 


ALA'RM-BELL, 


> \ ; v 
Moves 


ALA 


God Himſelf is with us, for our captain; and 
his prieſts with ſounding trumpets, to cry alarms 


againſt you. Chron, xili. 12. 
The trumpet's loud clangour 
Excites us to arnis, 1 
With ſhrill notes of anger, | 
And mortal alarm. Dryden. 


Taught bythis ſtroke, renounce the war's alarm: ; 
And learn to tremble; at the name of arms. 
; Pope's Tliad. 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger approach- 
ing; as, an alarm of fire. | 


Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 
Thy palace fill with infults and alarm:. 


To ALA Ru, i-la'rm, v. a. [from alarm, the 
noun. - 
1. To call to arms. | : 
2. To diſturb; as, with the approach of an 
enemy. | 
The waſp the hive alarm 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 
ws Addiſon. 
danger. h 
When rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, 
When pain diſtreſſes, or when pleaſure charms, 


| | Tickell, 
4. To diſturb in general. 

His ſon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood: | 
Upon his ſtern, a brawny Centaur Ttood ; ? 
Who heav'd a rock; and, threat'ning ſtill to throw, 
With liſted hands, alarm d the ſeas below. Dryden. 

A-lA'rm-bell. 2. [from 
alarm and bell.) The bell, that is rung at 
the approach of an enemy. | 

TH alarm-be!l rings, from our Alhambra walls; 
End, from the ſtreets, found drums and ataballes. 

| Dryden. 
ALA'RMING, a-14'r-ming. particip. adj. [from 
alarm.) Terrifying ; awakening ; ſurpriſ- 
ing; as, an alarming meſſage ; an alarming 
Pain. | 5 2 
ALA RK M-rosr, a-li'rm-p6t. . /. [from alarm 
and poſt.] The poſt or place, appointed to 
each body of men to appear at, when an | 
alarm ſhall happen. 4 | 
ALA'RUM, &4-lar-um. u. . [corrupted, as 
it ſeems, from alarm. See ALarm.) 
No are our brows bound, with victorious 
wreaths; ; | 
Our bruiſed arms hung- up, for monuments ; 
Our ſtern alarums cliang' d, to merry meetings. 
Shakeſpeare. 


4 


That Almatro might better hear, 
She ſets a drum at either ear; 
And loud or gentle, harſh or ſweet, 
Are buf th' rums, which they beat. Prior. | 
To ALA Kun, 4-lir'-am. v. a. [corrupted 
from To alarm] See ALARM, | | 
het Withcred murder | 
{ Alarum'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch) thus, with his ſtealthy 
Pace, 
like a ghoſt, X Shateſpecre. 
ALa's, i-laſs', interjet. [helas, Fr. cylacs, 
Dutch.] - | N | 
1. A word expreſſing lamentation, when we 
uſe it of ourſelves. | | 
But yet, a/as { O but yet, alas / our haps be 
tut hard haps. _ Sidney. 
Alas, how little from the grave we claim 


Thou but preſerv'ſt a form, and Ia name. Pope. | 


2. A word 


of pity, when uſed of other per- 
ſons. a N a 


Alas, poor Protheus! thou haſt entertain'd | 


A fox, to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs. Shute/p. 


Pope's Odyſſey, 


1 ALBU'GO, Al-bi'-gd. n. , [Lat.] A diſeaſe 


3. & word of ſorrow and concern, whenuſed 
.of things. Ea lah 


ALC 


Thus faith the Lord God; © Smite with thine 
hand, and ſtamp with thy foot, and ſay Alas / for 
all the evil abominations of the houſe of Iſrael.” 
| Exzchiel. 

Alas ! both for the deed, and for the cauſe ! 

Milton. 

Ala: for pity of this bloody field: 

Piteous indeed muſt be; when I, a ſpirit, 
Can have ſo ſoft a ſenſe of human woes. Dryden. 


ALAS-A-DAY, Tläs“-A-da. interject. Ah! 
ALAs-TUE-DAv, AAAs-thé-däd. F unhappy day! 
Alas-tbe-day ! I never gave him cauſe. Shakeſp. 
Alas-a-day ! you have ruined my poor miſtreſs: 

you have made a gap, in her reputation; and can 


you blame her, if ſhe make it up with her huſband ? 
* Conpreve. 


ALAS-THE-WHILE, A-14s'-th&-hwt'le. inter- 
je. Ah! unhappy time! 

All as the ſheep, ſuch was the ſhepherd's look; 

For pale and wan he was, alas-the-webile ! 

May ſeem, he lov'd, or elfe ſome care he took. 


ArA' TE, A-la'te, adv. [from a and late. 
Lately ; no long time ago. | 
ALB, alb”. . /. [album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a 
white linen veſtment, worn by priefts. 
ABE, Ald, adv. [a coalition of the 
ALBE'IT,al-b&-lt. J words all be it /o. Skinner. 
Although ; notwithſtanding; though it 
ſhould be. | 
Ne wou' d he ſuffer ſleep once thithervrard 
Approach, elbe his drowfy den was next. Spenſer, | 
This very thing is cauſe ſafficient ; why duties, 
belonging to each kind of virtue (albeit the law of 
reaſon teach them) ſhould notwithſtanding be 
preſcribed, even by human law. Hooker. 
| One, whoſe eyes | 
{ Albeit, unuſed to the melting mood) | 
Drop tears as faſt, as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. | Shaleſp. 
He, who has a probable belief, that he ſhall 
meet with thieves in ſuch a road, thinks himſelf to | 
have reaſon enough to decline it; albeit he is ſure, 
to ſuſtain ſore leſs (though yet conſiderable) in- 
convenience, by his fo going. South's Sermons, 
Ar BUGNREOus, 4V-bii-jin '-yas. adj. [albugo, 
Lat.] Reſembling the white of an egg. 
Eggs will freeze in the albugineous part thereof. 
| Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
I opcned it by inciſion, giving vent, firſt to an 
albugineous, then to white concocted matter: upon 
which the tumour ſunk. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


— 


in the eye, by which the cornea contracts a 
whiteneſs. The ſame, with leucoma. | 
A'LBURN-COLOUR, à“-bürn-kül'-lür.— 2. / 
See AUBURN. | "RIC 
A'LCAHEST, Al'-kA-heſt. 2. /. An Arabick 
word, to expreſs an univerſal diſſolvent; 
pretended-to, by Paracelſus and Helmont, 
 Dunney, 

ALcA'ip, al-ci'd. 2. , [from al, Arab. and 
7p, the head.] 5 2 
1. In Barbary, the 


governour of a caſtle. 


. Th' alcaid 2 
Shuns me ; and with a grim civility, | 
Bows, and declines my walks. Dryden , 


2. In Spain, the judge of a city; firſt inſti- 

tuted by the Saracens. Du Cange. 
ALC MVA, Al-kän“-nd. u. /. An Egyptian 
plant, uſed in dying; the leaves making 
a yellow, infuſed in water; and a* red, in 
acid liquors, 

The root of alcanna, though green, will give a 
red Rain. Brown's Vulgar Errqurs. 
ALCHY'MICAL, Al-kIm-my-käl. adj. [from 

alchymy.) Relating to alchymy; produced 

by alchymy.- TPP? 

The roſe-noble, then current for ſix ſhillings 
and eight pence, the alchymiſts do affirm as an 


\ALCHY'/MICALLY, Al-kim'-my-k31.14, 


Fs 


- unwritten verity, was made by projection or | 


AL C 


multiplication alchymizal of Raymond 7, 
the tower of London. Camden: Ra. 


s, 


V7 0 


[from alchymical.] In the manner of 2 , 

chymiſt; by means of alchymy. 
Raymond Lully would prove it alchymical, 

Cans 

A'LcyymisT, AlV-ky-miſt. 1. /. [from ,, 
chymy.) One, who purſues or profeſſe ii 
ſcience of alchymy. 

To ſolemnize this day, the glorious ſyn 
Stays in his courſe, and plays the 440 /; 
Turning, with ſplendour of his precious ex, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold. 

| ; | Shaleſp. King 7%, 

Every alchymift knows, that gold will «14, 
a vchement fire for a long time without 2. 
change; and, after it has been divided by co, 
ſive liquors into inviſible parts, yet niay preſery} 
be precipitated, ſo as to appear in its own fr 


3 Grew, 

A'LCHYMY, A-k3-mF. n. /. [of al, Ar 
and xda. * 

1. The more ſublime and occult part d 
chymiſtry ; which propofes, for its objet, 
the tranſmutation of metals, and other in. 
portant operations, 

There is nothing more dangerous, than d 
deluding art; which changeth the meaning g 
words, as alchymy doth (or would do) the f- 
ſtance of metals; maketh of any thing, what 
liſteth; and bringeth, in the end, all truth tu n. 
thing. | Hite, 

O he ſits high, in all the people's hearts; 
And that, which would appear offence in us, 

. His countenance, like richeſt alchymy, 

Will change to virtue and to worthineſs, 
Shakeſp. Julius Con 
ä Compared to this, 
All honour's mimick ; all wealth, alchymy, Daw, 

2. A kind of mixed metal, uſed for ſpoor 
and kitchen utenfils. 

White alchymy is made, of pan-braſs one pourd 
and arſenicum three ounces ; or atchymy is mac 


of copper and auripigmentum. 
I Bacon's Phyſical Remain, 
They bid cry, 


With trumpets regal ſound, the great reſult: 

' Tow'rds the four winds, four ſpeedy cherubin; 
Put to their mouths the founding ale, 
By herald's voice explained, Milton's Parad/: Ly, 

ALCOHOL, al-ko-hol. 2. /. An Arabic 
term uſed by chymiſts, for a high redtife 
dephlegmated ſpirit of wine, or for a 
thing reduced into an impalpable ps 

Qui 

If the ſame ſalt ſhall be reduced into al- 
as the chymiſts ſpeak, or an impalpable pow! 
the particles and intercepted ſpaces will be & 
tremely leſſened. 2 

; Sal volatile oleoſum will coagulate the Yerun, 
on account of the alcobol (or rectified ſpirit) vic 

it contains. Aroutins 

ALCconoliza'/TION, AV-k&-h6-li-24"-ſhun. 
n. ſ. (from alcobolixe.] The act, of alcobo- 
lizing or rectifying ſpirits; or of reduciis 
bodies, to an impalpable powder. 

To A'LCOHOL1ZE, al-kd/-h&-lize. v. 4. [fro 
alcohol.) - | K 

1. To make an alcohol; that is, to rec 
ſpirits, till they are wholly dephlegmatec. 

2. To comminute powder, till it is wh 
without roughnels. 

A'Lcoran, iF-kd&-ran. . /. [al and d 
Arab.] The book of the Mahometan pie. 
cepts and credenda. f 

If this would ſatisfy the conſcience, We might 
not only take the preſent covenant, but ſubſcrs 
to the council of Trent; yea, and to the Turk 
alcoran ; and ſwear, to maintain and defend either 


| . . 
of them. Seunderſon againſi the Covent 
DE Arco VH 


ALE 


LCO'VE, 
T receſs, or part of a chamber; te 

by * or partition, and other cor- 
reſpondent ornaments; in which is placed 
| 4 bed of 7 
E certain company. xp. FeVOUuX « 
ES The weary'd champion lull'd in ſoft a!coves, 

| The nobleſt boaſt of thy romantick groves : 

oft, if the muſe preſage, ſhall he be ſeen 
By Roſamonda flceting o'er the green; 
in dreams be hail'd by heroes mighty ſhades, 

And hear old Chaucer warble through the glades. 
| . Tickell. 
in a rich a/cove the prince mu 4 

| beneath the pompous colonnade. 
b And hep | ey "oY Pope's Odyſſey. 

ptr, Al'-dar. 2. /. [alnus, Lat.] A tree, 
having leaves reſembling thoſe of the ha- 
el: the male flowers, or katkins, are pro- 
auced at remote diſtances from the fruit, 
Jon the ſame tree; the fruit is fquamoſe, 
Jad of à conical figure: the ſpecies are, 
;, The common or round-leaved alder; 
The long-leaved alder; 3. The ſcarlet 
Alder. Theſe trees delight in a very moiſt 
ſoil : the _ is uſed, by turners; and 
will endure long, under ground, or in 

water. Miller. 
= Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 
WAppear'd around, and groves of living green; 
EPoplars and alders ever-quivering play d., 
And nodding cypreſs form'd a fragrant ſhade. 
| | Pope's Odyſſey. 
DERLI'EVEST, Al-der-li”-veſt. adj. ſupert. 
from ald, alder, old, elder, and lieve, dear, 


, 


the longeſt poſſeſſion of the heart. 

= The mutual conference, that my mind hath had 
ln courtly company, or at my beads) 

With you, mine alllerlieveſt ſovereign, 

Makes me the bolder. Sbalgp. Henry VI. p. ii. 


SLDERMAN, al'-dir-man. 1. /. [from ald, 
K old, and man.] | 

The ſame, as ſenator; Cowell. A gover- 
Pour or magiſtrate, originally (as the name 
pmports) choſen on account of the experi- 
Wence, which his age had given him. 

Tell him, Myſelf, the mayor, and alder men, 
e come to have ſome conf rence with his 
grace.“ Sbaleſpeare. 
Though my own aldermen conferr'd my buys, 
o me committing their eternal praile ; 

| heir full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'rs, 
heir annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 

1 ; Pope's Dunciad. 


is, I think, 


. 


n che following paſſage it 
b improperly N ib 

W But, if the trumpet's clangour you abhor, 

d dare not be an alderman of war; 

Flake to a ſhop, behind a counter lie. 

\ Dryd. Fuv. Sat. 
FDERMANLY, alV-duar-min-ly. adv, [from 
allerman.] Like an alderman ; belonging 
to an alderman. | 

Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in envy 
o their virtues and ſuperiour genius; which em- 
boldened them, in exigencies wanting an 4 
manly diſcretion, to attempt ſervice out of the 


ify common forms. . Swift's Mifcellanies. 
„ear, 21-dirn. aj. [from alder.} Made 
cf alder. | ; i 
Then aldern boats firſt plow'd the ocean. 

4 Þ@ 3 K. May Firgil. 
wy Es *. 7. [eale, Sax.] a 


"ls and then fermenting the liquor. 


du muſt be ſceing chriſtenings. Do- you look 
lar ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? 


ſtate, and ſometimes ſeats to en- 


beloved. ]. Moſt beloved; which has held | 


iquor, made by infuſing malt in hot | 


8 ve. n. , [alcoba, Span.] Al 
Ire. 3. Lan — | 


; 


i Shakeſpeare's 3 ] 


ALE 


The fertility of the ſoil in grain, and its being 
not proper ſor vines, put the Egyptians upon drink- 
ing ale, of which they were the inventors. Arbuth. 

2. A merry-meeting, uſed in country places. 

And all the neighbourhood, from old records 

Of antick proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and ales, 
With country precedents and old wives tales, 
We bring you now. Ben Jonſon. 

A'LE-BERRY, 4le-ber-ry. a. [from ale and 
berry.] A beverage, made by boiling ale, 
with ſpice and ſugar, and ſops of bread : 
a word, now only uſed in converſation. 

Their ale-berries, cawdles, poſſets, each one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 

But what are compoſed of a pot of good ale. 
Beaumont. 
A'LE-BREWER, A'le-brd-ur. 2. /. [from ale 
and brewer.) One, that profeſſes to brew 
ale. 

The ſummer-made malt brews ill, and is diſ- 

liked by moſt of our ale-brewers. Mortimer”s 
A'LE-CONNER, Yle-k0n-nar, u. / 


\ 


Hu 
(rom fe 
and to con.] An officer, in the city of 


London; whoſe buſineſs is, to inſpect the 


meaſures of publick houſes. Four of them 


are choſen (or rechoſen) annually, by the 
common- hall of the city; and, whatever 
might be their uſe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as finecures for 
decayed citizens. 


A'LE-CosT, Xle-k6st. . . [perhaps from 


ale, and coitus, Lat.] The name of an herb. | 


Dick. 


ALE'CTRYOMANCY, or ALE'CTOROMANCY, | 


4-18k"-try-6-mAn'-sy, or 4-Itk”-ttr-6-min- 
s. n. ſ. Lax, and war] Divination 
by a cock. Did. 

A'LEGAR, AV-I8-gar. 2. [from ale, and 

eager four.] Sour ale; a kind of acid, 
made by ale; as vinegar by wine, which 
has loſt its ſpirit. 

A'LEGER, A“ Ie-gur. adj. [allegre, Fr. ala- 
cris, Lat.] Gay; chearful; ſprightly : a 
word, not now vuſcd. 

Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf tobacco, 


of which the Turks are great takers, do all con- 


denſe the ſpirits, and make them ftrong and ale- 
ger. | Baccus Natural Hiſtory. 

J 

A'LE-HOOF, Ale-hof. . . [from ale and 


hood, head.] Groundivy; ſo called by 


our Saxon anceſtors, as being their chief 
ingredient in ale. An herb. 

Alehoof or groundivy is, in my opinion, of 
the moſt excellent and moſt general uſe and vir- 
tue, of any plants we have among us. Temple. 

A'LE-HOUSE, à le-house. 2. /. [from ale and. 
houſe.) A houſe, where ale is publickly 
fold; a tipling-houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed 

from a tavern, where they ſell wine. 
Thou, moſt beauteous inn! 
Why ſhould bard-lavour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 
When triumph is become an ale-bouſe gueſt ? 
Shakeſpeare. 

One would think, it ſhould be no caſy matter, 

to bring any man of ſenſe in love with an al- 
bouſe;, indeed of ſo much ſenſe, as ſeeing and 
ſmelling amecunts to; there being ſuch ſtrong 

_ encounters of both, as would quickly ſend him” 
packing, did not the love of good fel.uwilip re- 
concile to theſe nuiſances. South, 

Thee ſhall cach ae-beyſe, thee each gill-houſe 

mourn ; - 
And anfw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. 

A'LE-HOUSE-KEEPER, AXle-houſe-ke-pur. 
n. . ¶ from ale-hovuſe, and keeper.) He, that 


ALE. 


A'Le-xx16GHnT, Ale-nite. n. f. (from: ale, and 
knight.) A pot-companion ; a tippler: a 
word, now out of ute, | 

The old a!e-tnights of England were well de- 
painted by Hanville, in the ale-houſe colours of 
that time. Camden. 
LE MBICK, A-lem'-blk. z. /. A veſſel, uſed 
in diſtilling ; conſiſting of a veſſel placed 
over a fire, in which is contained the ſub- 
ſtance to be diſtilled; and a concave, 
cloſely fitted on, into which the fumes 
ariſe by the heat: this cover has a beak or 
ſpout, into which the vapours riſe; and 
by which they pals into a ſerpentine pipe, 
which is kept cool by making many con- 
volutions in a tub of water: here the va- 
pours are condenſed ; and what entered 

the pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 
Though water may be rarefied, into inviſible 
vapours; yet it is not changed into air, but only 
ſcattered into minute parts; which, meeting to- 
gether in the alembicl, or in the receiver, do pre- 
ſently return into ſuch water, as they conſtituted 
before. Hoyle. 
ALE'NGTH, &-lenk'th, adv. [from a for at, and 
length.) At full length; along; ſtretched 
along the ground. 
ALERT, a-lert'. adj. [alerte, Fr. perhaps 
from alacris ; but probably from a Part, 
according to art or rule. 
1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watch- 
ful ; vigilant ; ready at a call. 
2. In the common ſenſe, briſk; pert ; pe- 
 tulant; ſmart; implying ſome degree of 
cenſure and contempt. , 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 
hat upon a friend of his; and accoſted him, 
* Well, Jack, the old prig is dead at laſt. 

Addiſon, Spectator. 


| A 


2 


 ALERTNESS, 4-lert'-ness. 2. ſc [from alert. 


The quality, of being alert; ſprightlineſs ; 
| pertneſs. TIER 

That alertneſs and unconcern for matters of 
common life, a campaign or two would infallibl 
have given him. Addifon, SpeRetor, 

A'LE-TASTER, Yle-ti'st-ar. u. f. [from ale, 
and taſter.) An officer, appointed in every 
court leet; and ſworn, to look to the 
aſſize and the goodneſs of bread, and ale 
or beer, within the precincts of that 
lordſhip. Coavell. 

ALr-var, Al-vät. 2. ſ. [from ale, and 2 t.] 
The tub, in which the ale is fermented. 

A'LEW, A-ld. 2. /. Clamour; outcry. Not 
in uſe. | Spenſer. 

A'LE-WASRED,. Ale-wösht. adj. [from ale 
and eva/h.] Steeped or ſoaked in ale: not 
now in uſe. 

What, @ beard bf the general's cut, and a hor- 
rid fuit of the camp, will do among foaming 
battles and a/c-<vaſbed wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on. Shateſpeare. 

 A'LE-WiFt, ile-wife. n. , [from ale, and 
evife.) A woman, that keeps an ale-houſe. 
Perhaps he will ſwagger and heQor, and 
threaten tu beat and butcher an ale-wife ; or take 
the gocds by force, and throw them down the 
bad lalfpence. Swift's Draper's Letters. 

A/LEXANDERS, al” -Iegz-an'-ders. . , [/onyr= 
nium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 

A'LEXANDER'S-FOGT,. al'-I&gz-4n'-ders-flt. 
n. ſ. The name of an herb. £ 

ALEXA'NDRINE, &i-Icgz-in”-drin. . , A 
kind of verſe, borrowed from the French ; 
firſt uſed in a: poem, called Alexander. 


| 


keeps ale publickly to fell. _ - 


- You reſemble perfectly the two alebouſe-leepers | 


in Holland, who were at the fame time burgo- 
maſters of the town, and taxcd one another's bills 
alternately. Letter to Swift. 


They conſiſt, among the French, of twelve 
and thirteen ſyllables, in alternate cou- 
plets; and, among us, of twelve. -. 
Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt. part, be 
lyrical. For varicty, or rather where the majeſty 

| of 


— 


_ 


— 


ALG 


of th requires it, they may be ſtretched to 
Tee WI of five fort, and to the French 
" Al:zandrine of fix. | D > 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet, fraught 
Wich ſomeurmeaning thing they call a thought; 
A necd'eſs Alexandrine ends the ſong ; 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its low length 
| along. Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Alx HA AMIck, A-J&kK'-ſy-fa"r-mik. adj. 
[from anette and gaguaxo.] That, which 
drives away poiſon ; antidotal ; that, which 
oppoſes infection. | | 
Some antidotal quality, it may have; ſince. not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn oN 
deer, is alex ipbarmick, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
ALEgxiTE'RiICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK, A-lCk'- 
-tér“-TF-kAl, or A Ik -sF-tér“-rik. adj. 
rom Akte. That which drives away 
poiſon ; that which reſiſts fevers. 
ALoarzEs, 11-gites. adv. [from all and gate. 
Skinner, Gate is the ſame as via; and ſtill 
uſed for ay in the Scottiſh dialect.] On 
any terms; every way: now obſolete. ' 
Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, p 
But that Renaldo's horſe ev'n then down fell; 


And, with the fall, his leg oppreſs'd fo fore; 
That, for a ſpace, there mull he a/gates dwell. 
Fairfax. 


A'LGEBRA, 4l-jE-bra. 2. . lan Arabic 
word, of uncertain etymology : derived, 
by ſome, from Geber the philoſopher ; by 
ſome, from ge, parchment ; by others, 
from alzehiſta, a boneſetter; by Menage, 
from . the reſtitution of things 
broken. ] A peculiar kind of arithmetick; 
which takes the quantity ſought, whether | 
it be a number or a line, or any other 

quantity, as if it were granted; and, by 

means of one or more quantities given, 
proceeds by conſequence, till the quan- 
tity (at firſt only ſuppoſed to be known, or 
at leaſt ſome power thereof) is found to 
be equal to ſome quantity or quantities, 
which are known ; and conſequently itſelf 
is known. This art was in uſe among the 
© Arabs, long before it came into this part 
of the world: and they are fuppoſed to 
have borrowed it, from the Perſians ; and 
the Perſians, from the Indians. The firſt 
Greek author of algebra was Diophantus ; 
who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
books : in 1494, Lucas Pacciolus (or Lucas 
de Burgos) a cordeher, printed z-treatiſe 
of algebra in Italian, at Venice: he ſays, 
that algebra came originally from the 
Arabs. After ſeveral improvements, by 

Vieta,  Oughtred, Harriet, Deſcartes ; Sir 
Haac Newton brought this art to the 
height, at which it ſtill continues. 

Trevoux. Chambers. 
It would ſurcly require no very profound ſxill 
in algebra, to reduce the difference of ninepence 


in thirty ſhillings. Swift. 
ALGEBRA'4Ck, 41'46-bri”-Ik. 14 [fr 
ALGEBRAICAL, ZV-j&-brY-y-k41.$ © Com 
algebra.) © | 
1, Relating to algebra; as, an. algebraical 
| treatiſe. f 


2. Containing operations of algebra; as, an | 
algebraical computation. | 

ALGEBRA'1ST, Al-j&-brY”-ist. u. . {from a. 

gebru.] A perſon, that underſtands or 

Practiſes the ſcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, 

no a/gebreifi or uncipherer can uſe more ſubtle 

. - ſuppolitions, to find the demonſtration or cipher ; 

than every unconccrned perſon doth to find the 

murderers. 


Ixtick methods of geometricians and algebraifts ; 


A'LGID, A!'-jfd. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; 
chill Die 


Aucivity, Al-IId-dy-tz. 
A'LG1DNESS, Al-jid-n&ss. 


| AL.co'ss, al-g6s. adj. [from algor, Lat.] 


 » Graunt's Bills of Mortality. | © 
Confining themſelves, to the fynthetick and ana- 


Si 
they have too much narrowed the fules bf method, | 


as though every thing were to be treated in mathe- 
matical forms. Wat Logich. 


n. /. {from 21. 
gid.] Chilneſs; 
cold. Dic. 


ALGr'Fic, Al-jif-flk. adj. [from algor, Lat.] 
That, which produces cold. Dif. 
A LGOR, *V-gor. n. ſ. [Lat.] Extreme cold; 
chilneſs. Did. 
A'LGOR1SMy M. -gö-Hlzm. 2 n. /. Arabick 
A'ucorITHM, AVgo-rithm.y words; which 

are uſed, to imply the fix operations o 

arithmetick, or the ſcience 0 aces” * 


Extremely cold; chill. Didt. 


ILIAS, Y-lyis. adv. A Latin word, ſig- 
nifying otherwiſe; often uſed in the trials 


them to change their names: as, Simſon, 
alias Smith, alias Baker; that is, othercuiſe 
Smith, otherwiſe Baker. 
A'L1BLE, al-libl. adj, [alibilis, Lat.] Nu- 
tritive ; nouriſhing ; or that, which may 
be nouriſhed. Dif. 
ALIEN, %-lytn. adj. [alietms, Lat.) 
1. Foreign, or not of the ſame family or 
land. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden. 
From native foil 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſeeks | 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. Philips. 
2. Eſtranged from; not allied to; adverſe 
to: with the particle from, and ſometimes 
to, but improperly. © 
To declare my mind to the diſciples of the 
ſire, by a ſimilitude not alien from their profeſſion. 
| Boyle. 
The ſentiment, that ariſes, is a anten of 4 
the deplorable ſtate of nature, to which fin re- 
duced us; a weak, ignorant creature, alien from 
God and goodneſs, and a prey to the great de- 
ſtroyer. Rogers's Sermons. 
They encouraged perſans and principles, alien 


ſtrengthen their faction. Swift's Miſcellaxies. 
A'LIEN, A-lyèn. 2. /. Lalienus, Lat.] | 
1. A foreigner; not a deniſon; a man of 

another country or family ; one, not al- 
lied; a ftranger. 

In whomſoever theſe things are, the church 
doth acknowledge them for her children : them 
only ſhe holdeth for aliens and ſtrangers, in whom 
theſe things are not found. Hovker. 

If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen; 
The party, *gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. ; 
| Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
The mere Iriſh were not only accounted aliens, 
but enemies; ſo as it was no capital offence, to 
kilt them. Sir Jobn Davies on Ireland. 
Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd ; 
And art almoſt an alien, to the hearts 
Of all the court and princes of my blodd. 
5 > Shakeſpeare. 
The lawgiver condemned the perſons, who ſat 
idle in diviſions dangerous to the government, as 
aliens to the community, and therefore to be cut 
off from it. | Aaliſon, Freebolder. 
2. In law. 
An alien is one, born in a ſtrange coun , and 
never enfranchiſed. A man, 5 8 the 


of criminals, whoſe danger has obliged | 


from our religion and government, in order to | | 


ALI 


or of Engliſh parents out of the kins', ,; 
ence, ſo the parents (at the time of the brut 
of the king's obedience, is not alien, if '* 
born out of the king's allegiance, core 
dwell in England; his children (if he hand 
here) are not aliens, but deniſons. Gn 


hr Pink a'-lyen, v. 4. {aliener, Pr. a 

at. f 

1. To make any thing the property of 2 
other. | | 
If the ſon alien lands, and then repurchar, tha 

again in fee ; the rules of deſcents are 10 hg, 

ſerved, as if he were the original purcha{-, 

; Hale's Hiſtory of Comm is 


2. To eſtrange ; to turn the mind © x. 
tion; to make averſe: with em. 

The king was diſquieted, when he found 4, 
the prince was totally aliened from all thoyg), 7 
or inclination to, the marriage. Cn 


A'LIENABLE, Y-lyE-nabl. adj. [from 7; % 
nate.) That, of which the property xy 
be transferred. 

Land is alienable, and treaſure is tranſitor;, ys 
both muſt paſs from him, by his own v4, 
act, or by the violence of others, or at l-aſt hy a 

75 Dennis Lam 

To A'LIENATE, 4'-lyE-nate- wv. 4. (ala, 
Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

I, To transfer the property of any thi, 
to another, 

The countries of the Turks were once Chrilis 
and members of the church, and where th: gde 
candleſticks did ſtand ; though now they he u 
alienated, and no Chriſtians left. ben 

2. To withdraw the heart or affections: wit 
the particle from, where the firſt poll 

is mentioned, 

The manner of men's writing muſt not alas 
our hearts from the truth. Ha 

Be it never ſo true, which we teach the wells 

believe; yet, if once their affections begin to 

alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to chug 
their opinions. | Hut, 
His eyes ſurvey'd the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. Milton's Parad. Iz, 
Any thing, that is apt to diſturb the wits 
and to alienate the affections of men Iren & 
another, ſuch as croſs and diſtaſteful humor; 
is, either expreſsly, or by clear conſequence & 
deduction, forbidden in the New Teſtament, 
| Tala 
Her mind was quite alienated, from the hats 
, Caſtilian ; whom ſhe was taught to look upon. 
a formal old fellow. Aliju 


A'LIENATE, X-lyE-nite. adj. [alienttus, La. 
Withdrawn from; ſtranger to: with i 
particle from.” | | 7 

The Whigs are damnably wicked; impatg 
for the death of the queen; ready, to gratii d 
ambition and revenge by all deſperate methas, 
wholly alienate, from truth, law, religion, 3 
conſcience, or honour, Swift's Miſceuaws, 


Lat.] | 
I. The act, of transferring property. 
This ordinance was, for the maintenant? 
their lands in their poſterity, and for cxc\v% 
all innovation or alienation thereof unto tr 
Spenſer s State of iron 
God put it into the heart of one of our r 
to give a check to ſacrilege. Her ſucceſſour ps 
a law, which prevented all future alien! 
the church revenues. - 2 
Great changes and alienations of proper} * 
created new and great dependencies. | 
(Fat Stvift on Athens ord Rum 


2+ The ſtate, of being alienated ; 48, tt 
ſtate was waſted during its alienalion 


and, fo it be within the limits beyond the ſeas, 


\ 


% 


3. Change of affection. | | 


E 


ALIENA'T10N, à-lyè-na“-ſmün. . J. (alin 


I 
. 
4 


«Ac ct Rn 


4. Applied to the mind, 


1. To come down, and ſt 


411 


| "3 is leſt, but in 
R 4 
from the king. 


the alienation of his 
Bacon. 


it means diſorder 


e facultics. . 
gg wot things are done by man, though not 


through force and impulſion ; though 
not — their wills; as, in alien- 
ation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
ſence of wit and judgment. * Hooker. 
i/FEROUS, U-1F/-f6-ris. adj. [from ala 


a fero, Lat.] Having wings. 


ALtGEROUS, Al-19/-ge-rus. adj. Laliger, Ll 


— 


Having wings; winged. 
To Ar, AV- Iyge. v. 4. [from a, and lig 

to lie down.] To lay; to allay z [to throw 
down; to ſubdue: an old word, even in 

the time of Spenſer; now, wholly for- 

gotten. 3 | 

Thomalin, why ſitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe, 

' Upon ſo fair a morrow ? 
The joyous time now nigheth faſt, 
That ſhall aligge this bitter blaſt, 


And flake the winter ſorrow. 
Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


To Arronr, A- It. v. u. [alihvan, Sax. af- 


: lichten, Dutch. ] 1 ; 
op. The word 
implies the idea of deſcending 5 as, of a 
bird, from the wing; a traveller, from his 
"horſe or carriage; and generally, of reſt- 
ing or topping. 
There — pony night arriving, did alight | 
From her high weary waine. Fairy Dueen, 
There is lighted, at your gate, 1 
A young Venetian. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Slackneſs breeds worms ; 
Though he alight: ſometimes, {till goeth on. 
| Herbert. 
When marching with his foot, he walks till 
| night; | 
When with his horſe, he never will light. 
| Denham. 
When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 
To the Cumean coaſt, at length he came; 
And, here alighting, built this coſtly frame. 
| Dryden's Z&neid. 
When he was admoniſhed by his ſubject to 
- deſcend, he came down (gently, and circling in 
the air, and ſinging) to the ground: like a lark, 
melodious in her mounting, and continuing her 
ſong till ſhe aligbts; ſtill preparing for a higher 
flight, at her next ſally. | Dryden. 
is When finiſh'd was the fight, 
The victors from their luſty ſteeds a/ight - 
Like them, diſmounted all the warlike train. 


Should a ſpirit of ſuperiour rank, 
human nature, aligli upon the earth, what. would 
notions of us be? _ Addiſon, Spectator. 
2.'It is uſed alſo, of any thing thrown or 


falling; to fall upon. 


* 


but the ſure traveller, 


Dryden. 
a ſtranger to | - 


But ſtorms of ſtones, from the proud temple's 


height, | ; 
Pour-down ; and, on our batter'd helms, alight. 
5 | | Fu Dryden. 
Aux E, A- HH Re. adv. [from a and like.] With 
reſemblance; without difference; in the 
ſame manner; in the ſame form. In ſome 
expreſſions, it has the appearance of an 
adjective, but is always an adverb. _ © 
night ſhineth, as the day: the darkneſs and the 
light are both e/ibe-to thee. - Pſalm cxxxix. 12. 
With thee converſing, I forget all time; 
All ſeaſons, and their change, all pleaſe alibe.. 


Vor. I. No 11. N ut 


: 


dark memory what was the | 


| 


4 


The darkneſs hideth not from thee ; but the | 


ALI 


' Riches cannot reſcue from the grave, | 
Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. 
F d Dryden. 
Let us unite, at leaſt in an equal zeal, for thoſe 
capital doctrines; which we all equally embrace, 
and are alile concerned to maintain. Alterbury. 
Two handmaids wait the throne; alike, in 
place ; 
But diff ring far, in figure and in face. Pope. 
A'LIMENT, AalV-ly-ment. 1. /. [alimentum, 
Lat.] Nouriſhment; that, which nou- 
riſhes ; nutriment ; food, 

New parts are added, to our ſubſtance; and, 
as we die, we are born, daily: nor can we give 
an account, how the aliment is prepared for nu- 
trition ; or, by what mechaniſm, it is diſtributed. 

Glanville t Scepſes Scientiſica. 

All bodies, which (by the animal faculties) can 
be changed into the fluids and ſolids of our bodies, 
are called aliments. In the largeſt ſenſe; by ali- 
ment, | underſtand every thing, which a human 
creature takes in common diet; as, meat, drink 
and ſeaſoning, as ſalt, ſpice, vinegar, Arbuthuet. 

ALimE/NTAL, aAl-ly-men'-tal. adj. [from 
aliment.] That, which has the quality of 
aliment ; that, which nouriſhes ; that, 
which feeds. £ 

The ſun, that light imparts to all, receives 
(From all) his climental recompenſe, 

In humid exhalations, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Except they be watered, from higher regions; 
theſe weeds mult Joſe their alimental ſap, and wi- 
ther, 8 Brown. 

TH induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of every plant, 

To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juſt ſupply of alimental ſtreams, 
uſted ſap recruiting, Philips. 


ALIME NTALLY, Al-ly-mEn'-tal-ly. adv. 
[from alimental.] So, as to ſerve for nou- 
riſhment. 

The ſubſtance of gold is invincible, by the 
powerfulleſt heat; and that, not only a/imenlally 
in a ſubſtantial mutation, but alſo medicamentally 
in any corporeal converſion. 

6 Brown's YVulpar Errours. 
ALIME/NTARINESS, Al-ly-men”-ta-ry-neſs/, 

n. ſ. [from alimentary.) The quality, of 

being alimentary, or of affording nourimh- 

ment, | DiE. 
ALIME/NTARY, al-ly-men'-ta-ry. adj. [from 
aliment. | 


The ſolution of the aliment by maſtication is 
neceſſary : without it, the aliment could not be 
diſpoſed for the changes, which it receives, as it 
| Paſſeth through the alimentary duct. 1 ld-e 
| Arbuibnot on Aliments. 
2. That, which has the quality of aliment, 

or the power of nouriſhing. 

I do not thank that, water ſupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouriſhment ; but ſerves, ſor 
a vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 
diſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the body. 

3 | . Ray on the Creation. 

Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very 
nutritious; as, turnips and carrots. Theſe have 

a fattening quality. Arbuthnot on Miments. 

 ALIMENTA'TION, al-ly-meEn-ti''ſhin, 2. , 
[from aliment.}: | 

1. The power, of affording 

ity, of nouriſhing. _ 

2. The ſtate, of being nouri 
lation of matter receive. , 
Plants do nopryſh; inanimate; bodies do not: 

they have an accretion, but no alimentation. 


Alino'nious, Al-IZ-mö-nyüs. adj. [from 


— 


very little in uſe, 


{ 


| ALYVE, Ave. adj. {from à and hee.) 


1. That, which belongs or relates to aliment. 


alimeat ; the qua- 
ſhed by aſſimu- 4 


Baca Natura! Hi ery. | 


alirionꝝ. I That, which nouriſhes: a word, 


ALK 


| The plethora renders us lean, by fuppreffing 


our ſpirits; whereby they are incapacitated, of 
digeſting the alimonious humours into fleſn. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
A'LIMONY, al'-l5-min-ny. . ſ. [alimonia, 
Lat.] Alimony ignities that legal proportion 
of the huſband's eftate ; which, by the 
ſentence of the ecclefiaſtical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any ſeparation from 


elopement or adultery, Aylife's Parerg. 
Before the ſettled hands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them 8. Hudilras. 

A'LIQUaNT, al-ly-quint. adj. [aliquantus, 
Lat.] Parts of a number; which, how- 
ever repeated, will: never make up the 
number exactly; as, 3 is an aliquant of 
Io; thrice 3 being 9; and four times 3 
making 12. 

A“Ligvor, Al-ly-quot. adj. Caliguot, Lat.] 
Aliquot parts of any number or quantity; 
ſuch, as will exactly meaſure it, without 
any remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
I2 ; becauſe, being taken four times, it 
will juſt meaſure it. BOY 

A'LIs u, %-liſh. adj. [from ale. ] Reſembling 
ale; having qualities of ale. 7 

Stirring it, and beating down the yeaſt, gives 
it the ſvcet alifþ taſte. Diortimtr's Auftandry. 

A'LITURE, #-ly-tO're. n. /. [alitura, Lat. 
Nouriſhment. id, 

1. In the ſtate of life; not dead. 

Nor well alive, nor wholly dead, they were ; 
But ſome faint ſigns of feeble life appear, | 
Dryden, 
Not youthful kings, in battle feiz'd alive; 
Not ſcornful virgins, who their charms ſurvive. 
. P 9 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed ; — 
deſtroyed; active; in full force. | 

Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to with, 
that their procecdings might be favoured; and 
the good affection of ſuch, as inclined toward 
them, kept alive. * Hooker. 

3. Cheerful ; iprightly ; full of alacrity. 

She was not ſo much alive, the whole day; if 
ſhe flept more, than ſix hours, Clariſſa. 


4. In a popular ſenſe, it js uſed only to add 
an emphaſis, like the French u monde; 
as, the e man alive; that is, the be, with 
an emphaſis. This fenſe has been long in 
aſe, and was once admitted into ſerious 
writings ; but is now merely ludicrous. 

And to thoſe brethren ſaid, rifc-, riſe by- live; 
And unto battle do yourſelves addreſs : 

- For yonder cams the proweſt knight alive, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobileſs. 

Fairy Queen. 

The earl of Northumberland, who was the 

proudeſt man alive, could not look upon the de- 

ſtruction of monarchy with any pleaſure, | 
Clarendon, 
John was quick, and underſtood buſineſs ; bur 
no man alive was more careleſs, in looking into 
his accounts. Arbuthact. 


A'LKAHEST, aV-ki-hiſt. u. . A word, uſed 
| firſt by Paracelſus, and adopted by his fol- 
lowers, to fignify an univerſal diſſolvent; 
or liquor, which has the power of reſolving 
all things, into their firſt Principles. Ip 
ALKALE'SCENT, Al-k4-1cs"-8Ent. adj. [from 
elkali.) That, which has a tendency to the 
Properties of an alkali. _ 
All animal diet is cent or anti-acid. ' 


ALKALI, AV. x-. „ , (The word 2. 


— 


5 


kali comes from an herb; called by the 
. Egyptiags, 


» 


Pa 


him; provided, it be not cauſed by her 


ALL 


Egyptians, tali; by us, glaſſwort. This 
herb! they burnt to aſhes ; boiled them in 
water; and, after having evaporated the 
water, there remained at the bottom a 
white ſalt : this they called ſal kali, or al- 
kali, It is corroſive; producing putrefac- 
tion in animal ſubſtances, to which it is ap” 
plied. Arbuthnot on Aliments,] Any ſub- 


= 


„ 


ſtance, which, when mingled with acid, 


produces efferveſcence and fermentation. 
AlLKATIXE, AV-ki-line. adj. [from alkali.) 
That, which has the qu ities of alkali. 
Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ſtarving very long, by diluting the fluids, and 
conſequently keeping them from an alkaline ſtate. 
People have lived twenty-four days, upon nothing 
but water. Arbuthnot. 
To ALKA'LIZATE, Al-kAV-ly-zate. v. a. 
[from alkali.] To make bodies alkaline, by 
changing their nature, or by mixing alka- 
lies with them. | 
ALKATIZATE, MI. adj. [from 
alkali.] That, which has the qualities of 
— that, which is impregnated with 
alka i. : 

The . odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; 
but that, which it diſcovers, being diſſolved in 
hot water, is different, being of kin to that of 
other altalizate ſalts. 

The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by acid 
liquors, turns red; and, by urinous and allaliæ ate, 
turns green. Newton. 

ALKALIZA'TION, Al-kA-lF-zA'-ſhin. . /. 
[from altali.] The act, of alkalizating, or 
impregnating bodies with alkali. 
A'LKANET, AlV-k&4-net. u. . [anchuſa, Lat.) 
The name of a plant. This plant is a ſpe- 
cies of bugloſs, with a red root; brought 
from the ſouthern parts of France, and 
uſed in medicine. | Miiller. 
ALKEKE'NGI, Al-ké-kén-jl. . /. A medi- 
cinal fruit or berry, produced by a plant 
of the ſame denomination ; popularly alſo 
called wwinter-cherry : the plant bears a 
near reſemblance, to Solanum or Night- 
Made; whence it is frequently called in 
Latin by that name, with the addition or 
epithet of weftccaraum. Chambers. 
ALKFRMES, \I-ker'-m&z. 1. /, In medicine, 
a term horrowed from the Arabs; denot- 
ing a celebrated remedy, of the conſiſtence 
of a confection; whereof the kermes ber- 
ries are the baſis. The other ingredients 
are, pippin-cyder, roſe-water, ſugar, am- 
bergreaſe, muſk, cinnamon, aloes wood, 
pearls, and leaf-gold; but the ſweets are 
uſually omitted. The conſectio alkermes is 
chiefly made at Montpellier: the grain, 
which gives it the - denomination, is no 
where found ſo plentifully, as there. 


> 3; | Chambers. 
ALL, #1, adj. 


. 


] 


* 


VEN, Kal, ealle, alle, Sax. 
oll, Welſh ; al, Dutch; alle, Germ. e,, 
Gr.] 1 | ; 
1. Being the whole number; every one. 
Brutus is an honourable man : | 
So are they c; all, honourable men. 
5  Shateſp. Julius Caſar. 
Iᷣ0 graze the herb all leaving, 
Devour d. each other. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
_ . The great encouragement of all, is the aſfur- 
- ance of a future reward. \ Tillotſon. 


2. Being the whole quantity; every part. 
Six days thou ſhale labour, and do -all thy 
work. +4 Deut. v. 13. 


Political power I take to be a right, of making 
laws with penaltics; and of employing the force 
of the community, in the execution of Tuch 
laws, and in the defence of the commonwealth ; 


17 


Boyle. | 


ALL 


3. The whole quantity, applied to duration 
of time. | 4 
On thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring, 
All the year, doth fit and fing; © 
And N ſmiles to ſee, ö 5 
Their green backs wear his livery. Craſba ru. 
4. The whole extent of place. 
Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing; 
more, than any man in all Venice. | 
Shateſp- Merchant of Wonice. 


Art, Al. adv. [See ALL, adj.] 


I. Quite 4 completely. 
ow is my+love all ready forth to come. 
: | Spenſer. 
Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fight 
Within Corioli gates. Sbaleſp. Coriclanus. 
He ſwore ſo loud; 

That, all amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book. 

Sbaleſp. 


The Saxons could call a comet, a fixed ſtar; 
which is all one, with ſella crinita or cometa. _ 
Camden Remains. 
For a large conſcience is all one, 
And ſignifies the ſame with none, Hudibras. 
Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 


By 


| 


| ound. Dryden. 
do not remember, he (any where) mentions 
expreſsly the title of the firſt- born; but (all 
along) keeps himſelf, under the ſhelter of the 
indefinite term, heir. Locle. 

Juſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, as far as 
her ſword goes; and courage may be (al-over) 
a continued blaze. Addiſon. 

If e'er the miſer durſt his farthings ſpare, 

He thinly ſpreads them through the public ſquare: 
Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd be s lie; 
And, from each other, catch the doleful cry. Gay. 

2. Altogether; wholly ; without any other 
confideration. 

I am of the temper of moſt kings ; who love, 
to be in debt; are a for preſent money, no 
matter how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 

3. 8 ; without admiſſion of any thing 
elſe. F 

< When I ſhall wed ; 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall 

Car . 

Half my love with him, half my care and duty: 
Sure, I ſhall never marry, like my ſiſter, 
To love my father all. | Shateſp. King Lear. 


4. Although. This ſenſe is truly Teutonick, 
but now obſolete. | 
Do you not think, th' accompliſhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head; 
All were it, as the reſt, but ſimply writ. Spenſer. 
g. It is ſometimes a word of emphaſis ;. 
NN the ſame with 7. ERS | 
A ſhepherd's ſwain, 2 did thee bring; 
All, as his ſtraying flock he fed: | 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
- Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. 987 
110 Spenſer s Paſtoral. 
6. It was anciently in Engliſh, what it is now 
in the other Teutonick dialects; a particle 
of mere enforcement. F 
He thought them, ſixpence Fall too dear. 
| Song in Shakeſpeare. 
Tell us, what occaſion of import | 
Hath «ll ſo long detain'd you, from your wife. 
| . 45 | Shakeſpeare. 


ALL, Al. n. /. Nat 
1. The whole; oppoſed to part, or nothing. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me; * 

On me, whoſe all not equals Edward's moiety ? 


Nought's had, al/'s ſpent ; 
defire is got, without content. 
G4 * _ Shakeſpeare's Macheth. 
The youth ſhall ſtudy; and no more engage 8 


O 


£ * 


and all this, only for the public good. "Locke. | 


* 


Ri 


Shall al! bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 


N 


| 


N 


4 ' Shakeſpeare. 5 


Their flattering wiſhes, for uncertain age : 


14 


No more with fruitleſs care, and cheated 
Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life. 
Finding, the wretched all they here can have. 
But preſent food, and but a future grave. Þ, * 

Our all is at ſtake, and irretrievably loſt. if m 
fail of ſucceſs. | | 44 f 
2. Every ming. 12 
Then ſhall we be news- cramm'd.—. 41; U. 
better; we ſhall be the more remarkable. 
. . : Shalſpeare, 
Up, with my tent; here will I lic to-night , 
But where, to-morrow ?— Well, a/!'s one for char 
N - Shak pear, 
All the fitter, Lentulus; our coming 

Is not for ſalutation; we have bus'neſs. 


- | Ben Fonſer, 

3. That is, every thing is the better, the ſq», 

the fitter. 
Sceptre, and pow'r, thy giving, I aſſume; 

And glad, her ſhall reſign ; when, in the end, 

Thou ſhalt be all in all, and I in thee, 

For ever; and in me, all whom thou lov'ſt. 

Milt, 

They, that do not keep-up this indifferency 

for all but truth, put coloured ſpectacles beſor. 

their eyes, and look through falſe glaſſes, 25 


4. The phraſe and all is of the ſame kind, 
They all fell to-work, at the roots of the tra: 
and left it ſo little foot-hold, that the firſt bla 
of wind laid it flat upon the ground ; neſt, eayles, 
ard all. L' Eflrans., 

A torch, ſnuff and all, goes-out in a moment 
when dipped in the vapour. | 
os Addiſon's Remarks on Halt, 

5. All is much uſed in compoſition ; but, in 
molt inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; 2 
all-commanding. Sometimes the words com- 
pounded with it, are fixed and claſſic); 
as, Almighty, When it is connected with 

a participle, it ſeems to be a noun; 25 
all-ſurrounding : in other caſes an advery: 

as, all-accompliſhed, or completely accom- 
pliſhed. Of theſe compounds, a ſinall 
part of thoſe, which may be found, is in- 
ſerted. 


ſtrife, 


ALL-BEA'RING, &1-b@-ring. adj. [from al 


and hear. ] That, which bears every thing; 
omniparous. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he 
drew; . 
Where, on th" all- hearing earth, unmark'd it grew, 
Pope, 
ALL-CHEE'RING, 4'1-tſh&-ring. adj. [from 
all and cheer.) That, which gives gaycty 
and cheerfulneſs to all. 

a Soon, as the all- cbeering ſun 

Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. 

x WF Shakeſpeare. 
ALL-comma'NDING, &1-kam-mind-Ing. 

adj. from all and command.] Having the 

ſovereignty over all. | | 
' He now lets before them the 
idol of glory, the — 
gold. 0 RNaleigl. 
ALL-COMPO'SING,  &}-k&m-p@-zing. 40 

[from all and compoſe.) That, which quiets 

all men, or every thing. 

Wrapt in embow'ring ſhades, Ulyſſes lies, 
His woes forgot: but Pallas now addreſt, 

To break the bands of all-compgſing reſt, Fit 
ALL-CO'NQUERING, 4” 1-conk'-k&-ring. a 
_ [from all and conguer.] That, which ſub 
dues every thing. 
Second of Satan ſprung,-all-conguering death 

What think'ſt thou of our empire now ? Milton 


high and ſhining 
image of brick. 


ALL-consv'ming, A A-kön-süd“- ming. 4 


from all and conſume. ] That, which con- 
ſumes every thing. | 57 


/ ALL | 
By age unbroke : — but all-conſuming care 

Deſtroys perhaps the ſtrength, that time would 

ſpare. Pope. 

ALL-DEVOU'RING, A'1-d&-vou'-ring. a4. 

- [from all and de vour.] That, which eats- 
up every thing- ; | 

Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 

Rive. war, and all-dewouring age. Pope. 

Art-rov'ks, A l-fo“ rz. 1. . [from all and four.) 

A low game at cards, played by two; ſo 

named, from the four particulars by which 
it is reckoned; and which, joined in the 
hand of either of the parties, are ſaid to 

make all- fours. 

Art- MA iL Aha!. . /. [from all and Hail, 
for health.) All health! This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps uſually 
reckoned among them; a term of ſaluta- 

tion. Salve, or ſalvete. | 
' All hail, ye fields, where conſtant peace attends ! 

All hail; ye ſacred ſolitary groves! 
All hail, ye books, my true, my real friends, 


Whoſe converſation pleaſes and improves ! 
| 4'LLOW, Aha. 7 . . (from all 
— — Iba 185, and halloaw.] 
All ſaints day; the firſt of November. 
= ALL-H4/LLOWN, AIhäl län. adj. [from all 
and hallow, to make holy. ] The time, about 
All ſaints day. 


Farewell, thou 


1 Walfs. | 


latter ſpring ! farewell, 
= All-ballcwn ſummer. Shakeſpeare's Henry IV. 
ALL-HA'LLOWTIDE, X1-hAl"-16-tide. . /. 
[See ALL-HALLOWN.] The term, near All 
ſaints, or the firſt of November. 
| Cut-off the bough about All-hallowtide, in the 
bare place; and ſet it, in the ground; and it 
will grow, to be a fair tree in one year. 
| | Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
ALL-HEA'L, 4'1-h&'l. n. , [panax, Lat.] A 
# - ſpecics of zronwort ; which ſee. | 
E ALL-jJud'GING, #1-jud'-jing. adj. [from 
al and judge.) That, which has the ſove- 
reign right of judgment. 
a I look with horrour back, 
That I deteſt my wretched ſelf, and curſe 
My paſt polluted life. AZ-judging Heaven, 
Who knows my crimes, has ſcen my ſorrow for 
| them. | Rowe's Fane Shore. 
* ALL-KNO'WING, i"l-nd'-Ing. adj. [from all 
and Anow.) Omniſtient ; all-wiſe. 
Shall we repine, at a little miſplaced charity; 
we, who could no way foreſee the effect? When 
an alllaowing, all-wiſe Being, ſhowers-down 


every day his beneſits on the unthankful and un- 


deſerving. Atterbury's Sermons. 

ALL-MA'KING, A'-mik'-ing. adj. [from all 

and make.) That, created all; omnifick. 
See ALL-SEEING. 34 

ALL-pow'ERFUL, A'1-pow'-ir-fll. adj. 

from all and powerful.) Almighty ; omni- 

potent; poſſeſſed of infinite power. 

' © . all-porwerful Being! the leaſt motion of 
whoſe will can create or deſtroy a world; pity 
us, the mournful friends of thy diſtreſſed ſervant. 

* | ; Swift. 

A'LL-SAINTS-D&'y, #1-83nts-dY. u. . The 
day, on which there is a general celebration 
of the laints. The firſt of November. 

ALL-SE'ER, &"1-8&-br. . /. [from all and fee.) 

He, that ſees or beholds every thing; he, 
| whole view comprehends all things. ; 

That t high e which 1 dallied wich, 
| turn'd my feigned prayer on my head ; 

And giv'n in earneſt, whe Pbegg d in jeſt. 

* * , | | Shakeſp. 

"SEEING, 41-8-Ing. adj. [from all and 
+] That beholds every thing. 


: 


ALL 


The fame Firſt Mover certain bounds has 
plac'd, 
How long thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laft : 
Nor can they laſt, beyond the time, aſſign'd 
By that a//-/ceing and all-mating mind. Dzyden. 
ALL-$0'ULs-DaAY, A -s 1z-dV. n. /. The 
day, on which ſupplications are made for 
all ſouls by the church of Rome; the ſecond 
of November. 
This is all-ſouls day, fellows ! Is it not ?— 
It is, my lord.— 
Why then, all-ſouls day is my body's doomſday. 
b : Slabeſp. 
ALL-8Urr1'ciENT, V1-sGf-fiſh'-Ent. adj. | from 
all and /ufficient.] Sufficient to every thing. 
The teſtimonies of God are perfect: the teſti- 
monies of God are all-/ufficiert unto that end, for 
which they were given. Hocker. 
He can more than employ all our powers in 
their utmoſt elevation; for he is every way per- 
ſect and al!-/uficient. Nor. 
ALL-wY'sE, à LWTHZe. adj. from all and cg. 
Poſſeſt of infinite wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, all- zv iſe mind, go- 


verning the affairs of the world. South, 
Supreme, all-2wiſe, eternal, potentate ! 
Sole author, ſole diſpoſer, of our fate! Prior. 


ALLANTO F, or ALL ANTO IDES, 4l-lan- 
to'lz, or al-lan-to'ldz. . {. [from «az; 
a gut, and n- ſnape. ] The urinary tunick, 
placed between the amnion and chorion ; 
which, by the navel and urachus (or paſ- 
ſage, by which the urine is conveyed from 
the infant in the womb) receives the urine, 
that comes out of the bladder. Suincy, 


To ALLA'Y, 4l-IY. v. a. [from alloyer, Fr. to 
mix one metal with another, in order to 
coinage : it 1s therefore derived by ſome, 
from a la loi, according to law ; the quantity 
of metals being mixed, according to law : 
by others, from allier, to unite ; perhaps 
from allocare, to put together.) 


1. To mix one metal with another, to make 
it fitter for coinage. In this ſenſe, moſt 
authors preſerve the original French ortho- 
graphy, and write alloy. See ALLoy. 

2+ To join any thing to another, ſo as to abate 
its predominant qualities. It is uſed com- 
monly, in a ſenſe contrary to its original 
meaning; and is, to make ſomething bad, 
leſs bad. To obtund; to repreſs; to 
abate. ; 

Being brought into the open air, 
I would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poiſon. Sbaleſp. 
No friendly offices ſhall alter or allay that ran- 
cour, that frets in ſome helliſh breaſts; which, 
upon all occaſions, will foam-out at its foul mouth 
in flander and invective. South, 


3. To quiet; to pacify; to repreſs. The 


word, in this ſenſe, I think not- to be de- 
rived from the French alloyer ; but to be 
the Engliſh word lay, with à before it, ac- 
cording to the old form. 

. If by your art you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay 


ALLa'y, Aal-IW. 2. / [alloy, Fr.] 
1. The metal of a baſer kind, mixed in coins, 


them. 
Sbal ep. 


to harden them, that they may wear leſs. 


Gold is allayed, with filver and copper; 
two carats, to a pound Troy: filver, with 
copper only; of which, eighteen penny- 
weight is mixed with a pound. Coavell 


thinks the allay is added, to countervail | 


the charge of coining ; which might have 
been done, only by making the coin leſs. 
For tools are ſtubborn in their way, 


As coins are barden'd by th' allay. 


 Hudibras. | 


A L L 
2. Any thing, which (being added) ahates 
the predominant qualities of that, with 
which it is mingled ; in the ſame manner, 
as the admixture of baſer metals allays the 
qualities of the firſt mats. 
Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible Ilay, by 
little ſcattering light. Newton's Oftichs. 
. Allay, being taken from baſer metals, com- 
monly implies ſomething worſe than that, 
with which it is mixed. 
The joy has no ally, of jealouſy, hope, and 
fear. | | Roſcommon. 
ALLa'yER, 4l-IY/-br. 1. /, [from allay.} The 
perſon or thing, which has the power or 
quality of allaying. | 
Phlegm and pure blood are reputed alliyers of 
acrimony : and Avicen countermands letting 
blood in cholerick bodies; becauſe he eſteems 
the blood a frenum bilis, or a bridle. of gall, ob- 


tunding its acrimony and fierceneſs. Har vey. 


ALLA'YMENT, Al-la'-mEnt. u. /. [from allay.] 
That, which has the power of allaying or 
abating the force of another. 

If I could temporize with my affection, 
Or brew it to a weak and colder palate ; 
The like allayment would I give my grief. 
| | . S5Sl atdeſpeare. 


ALLEGA'TION, -al-IE-ga'-ſhun. . . from 
allege.] 


1. Affirmation; declaration. 


2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 
With ignominious words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if ſhe had ſuborned fome to ſwear 

| Falſe allegations, to o'erthrow his ſtate. 
| Shakeſpeare's Henry VI. 
3- Anexcuſe; a plea. . 

I omitted no means, to be informed of my 
errours; and I expect not to be excuſed in any 
negligence, on account of youth, want of leiſure, 
or any other idle all-gations. Pope. 


To ALLE'GE, 4l-ledzh'. v a. [allego, Lat.] 
1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain. 


2. To plead, as an excuſe; or produce, as 
an argument. 

Surely the preſent form of church-government 
is ſuch, as no law of God, or reaſon of man, 
hath hitherto been «ll-ged of force ſufficient, to 
prove they do ill; who, to the utmoſt of their 
power, withſtand the alteration thereof. Hooker. 

If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, 
we cannot allege any colour of ignorance, or want 
of inſtruction; we cannot ſay, we have not 
learned them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view; and there is 
no more to be alleged, for his better information. 


— 


ALLE'GEABLE, Al-I6dzh/-4bl. adj. {from 
allege.) That, which may be alleged. 
Upon_this interpretation, all may be ſolved, 
that is alegeable againſt it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
' ALLE/GEMENT, Al-Iedzh'-mEnt. n. . [from 
allege.] The fame with allegation. Dick. 
ALLE'GER, al-Iedzh'-ur. u. f. [from allege.] 
He, that alleges. | 
The narrative, if we believe it as confidently, 
as the famous alleger of it (Pamphilio) appears 
to do, would argue; that there is no other prin- 
ciple requiſite, than what may reſult from the 
lucky mixture of ſeveral bodies. Boyle. 
ALLE'GIANCE, Al'-lE-jans. n. ſ. [allegeance, 
Fr.] The duty of ſubjects to the govern- 
ment. | | 
did pluck allegiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelves, 
To hold your ſlaughtering, hands, and keep the 


\ PCAace, Shateſp. 
L 3 | 2 "Ike 


Locke. | 


ALL 

The honſe of commons, to whom every day | 
petitions are directed by the ſeveral counties of 
England, profeſſing all allegiance to them, govern 
abſolutely; the lords concurring, or rather fub- 
mitting, to whatſoever is propoſed. Clarendon. 
LLE'GIANT, Al-lC-jant. adj. [from allege.) 
Loyal; conformable to the duty of allegi- 
ance: a word, not now uſed. 
: For your” great graces 
Heap'd upon me, undeſerver; I 

Can nothing render, but allegiant thanks, 8 
My pray'rs to heaven for you. | 
| Sb. Henry VIII. 
Alx co'Ktcx, Al-IR-gor'-rik. adj. (from al- 

legory.] After the manner of an allegory ; 

not real; not literal. 


7 „ 
n 


Real or alert, IT diſcern not. Milton. 
ALLEGO/RICAL, 41-18-gdr'-ri-kAl. adj. (from 
allegory.) In the form of an allegory ; not 
real; not literal ;z myſtical. 
When our Saviour faid, in an a/legori-al and 
myſtical ſenſe, * Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son 
© of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you: the hearers underſtood him literally and | 
. grofdly, Bentley. 
The epithet of Apollo for-ſhooting, is capable 
ol two applications; one literal, in reſpect of the 
darts and bow, the enſigns of that god; the other 
allegorical, in regard to the rays of the ſun. Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALLY, al-I&-gor'-ri-kal-ly. adv. 
[from allegory.] After an allegorical man- 
ner. 
Virgil often makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, 
all:gorically taken for the air. Peacham. 
I be place is to be underſtood allegorically; and, 
what is thus ſpoken by a Phæacian with wiſdom, 
is (by the Poet) applied to the goddets of it. 


| Pope. 
ALLEGO'RICALNESS,al-I6-gor'-ri-kil-nes.n./. 
[from allegorical.] The quality, of being 
allegorical. © wick ©, Dit. 
To A'LLEGORIZE, AV-18-g6-r{” ze. v. a. (from 
 allegory.] To turn into allegory ; to form 
an allegory ; to take in a ſenſe not literal, 
Hle hath very wittily -allegorized this tree; al- 
lowing his ſuppoſition of the tree itſelf to be true. 
; | Raleigh. 
A s ſome would allegorize theſe ſigns, ſo others 
would confine them to the deſtruction of Jetu- 
ſalem. | Burnet's Theory. 
An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity, to the max- 
ims of his laboratory ; explain morality by ſal, 
_ ſulphur, and mercury; and ze the ſcrip- 
ture itſelf, and the ſacred myſteries thereof, into 
the philoſopher's ſtone. - Locke, 


A'LLEGORY, ar -1&-gar-ry. *. hb [any ] 
A figurative diſcourſe ; in which ſome- | 
thing other is intended, than is contained 
in the words literally taken; as, wealth 

is the daughter of diligence, and the parent of 
aut bor ity. | | "a 

Neither muſt we draw-ont our allegory too 


A 


— 


— 


| 


\ 


long; leſt either we make ourſelves obſcure; or 
fall into affectation, which is childiſh. _ 
; p--: | Ben Fonſon. 
This word nympha meant nothing elſe, but 
| (by allegory) the vegetative humour or moiſture, 
that quickeneth and giveth life to trees and 
flowers, whereby they grow. Pieacbam. 
ALLE GRO, aAl-Ie'-gro. n. . A word, de- 
noting one of the ſix diſtinctions of time. 
It expreſſes a ſprightly motion, the quickeſt 
of all, except Preſto. - It originally meant | 


gay, as in Milton. N 
ALLELUFAH,a-16-18-ya. 1. J. [This word 


A word of ſpiritual exultation, uſed in 


AC 


is falſely written for Hallelujah, 1557 and Mm.) | 


- kymns ; it fignhes, Praiſe God. 
„ Fi : 4 1 "vm + 4 


we: 4 * 2 
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He will ſet his tongue, to thoſe pious divine 
ſtrains; which may be a proper præludium to 
thoſe a//clujabs, he hopes eternally to ſing. 

Government of the Tongue. 

ALLEMA'NDE, v-It-mind. n./. Ital.] A 
grave kind of muſick. Dic. 
To ALLE VIATE, Al-le-vyàte. v. a. Calle vo, 


13 
1. To make light; to eaſe; to ſoften. 


The pains, taken in the ſpeculative, will much 


alleviate me in deſcribing the practic part. 


arvey. 

Moſt of the diſtempers are the effects of abuſed 
plenty and luxury, and muſt not be charged upon 
our Maker; who (notwithſtanding) hath pro- 
vided excellent medicines, to alleviate thoſe, evils, 
which we bring upon ourſelves. Bentley. 


2. To extenuate or ſoften; as, he alleviates 
his fault by an excuſe. | 


ALLEVIA“Tiox, Al-Ié-vyà-shün. u. /. [from 
alleviate.] 


1. The act, of maki 
extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of, faults, 
though they are the heights of humanity ; yet 
they are not the favours, but the duties, of friend- 
ſhip. ©  Bouth. 


ng light, of allaying, or 


2. That, by which any pain is eaſed, or 


fault extenuated. 
This loſs of one-fifth of their income will fit 


heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without the al- 


leviation of any profit. Loc le. 


A'LLEY, al-ly. . /. [allce, Fr.] 
1. A walk in a garden. 
And all within were walks and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading inward far. 
| | Spenſer. 
Where alleys are cloſe gravelled, the carth put- 
teth forth the firſt year knotgraſs, and after ſpire- 
graſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
| Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown. 
Milton. 
Come, my fair love! Our morning's taſk we loſe : 
Some labour, ev'n the eaſieſt life would chooſe : 
Ours is not great; the dangling bows to crop, 
Whoſe too 3 growth our alleys ſtop. 
_ . Dryden, 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomſticks made, 
Now ſweep thoſe allzys they were born to ſhade. 


Pope. 
2. A paſſage in TROY ff narrower than a 
ſtreet. > 


A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper ; one, that 
commands the paſlages of alleys, creeks, and nar- 
row lands; ' Shelkyſp. 


ALLYANCE, Al-IT-Ans. 1. ſe (alliance, Fr.] 


— 


d. 


1. The ſtate of connection with another, by 


confederacy; a league. In this ſenſe, our 
hiſtories of Queen Anne mention the grand 
alliance. 
2. Relation by marriage. 
A bloody Hymen ſhall th* alliance join, 
Betwixt the Trojan and th Auſonian line. 


3+ Relation, by any form of kindred. 
| Por my father's ſake, 
And for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father loſt his head. Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe, ſhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; PTS 
hence ſtrife ſhall rife, and mortal war ſacceed. 
4. The act, of forming or contracting 
tion to another 
federacy. _ 
* Dorſet, your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſeontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 


rela- 


Dryden. on 
* | ALLO'DIaL, Al-I&-dyM. adj. [from ailodium. 


; 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


ö 


a 
* 
. 


Pope. 


1 


; the act of making a con- 
4 


| 


ALL 


This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 

To high promotions. Sbaleſp. Richard Ill. 
5. The perſons, allied to each other. 

I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 

But point out new alliances to Cato. Aliſa, 


ALLICIENCYS, Al-IU-gyen-8F. n. /. [alli 
Lat. to entice or draw.] The power gt 
attracting any thing; magnetiim ; attrac. 

tion. 5 

The feigned central alliciency is but a word; and 
the manner of it, ſtill occult. Glamill, 


To A/LLIGATE, AT- gate. v. a. (allt, 
Lat.] To tie one thing to another; 60 


unite. 
ALtiGA'TION, Al-IF-gA'-shan, u. / from 
alligate. 


m. The act, of tying together; the ſtate, gt 

being ſo tied. 

2. The arithmetical rule, that teaches 6 
adjuſt the price of compounds, formed q 
ſeveral ingredients of different value. 


ALtl1Ga'ror, Ab- HN.-gA-tür. 2. /. The cr. 
codile. This name is chiefly uſed for the 
crocodile of America; between which, 
and that of Africa, naturalifts have laid 
down this difference: that one moves the 
upper, and the other the lower jaw; but 

this is now known to be chimerical, the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both, 
See CROCODILE, | 

In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff d, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes. Slat: 
Aloft in rows large poppy-heads were ſtrung, 

And here a ſcaly alligator hung. 
Garth's Diſperſors, 

A'LLIGATURE, Al-IIg“-A-täre. 1. /. [from 
alligate.] The link or ligature, by which 
two things are joined together. Dic. 


ALL1's10N, al-lizh'-un. 1. J. [allido, alliſum, 
Lat.] The act, of ſtriking one thing againlt 
h N a 

There have not been any iſlands of note, or 
conſiderable extent, torn and caſt-off from the 
continent by earthquakes, or ſevered from it by 
the boiſterous aii of the ſea. W oodeward, 


ALLITERA'TION, Al-Iit-t&-ri'-shan. 7. / (ad 
and litera, Lat.] Of what the critics call 
the alliteration, or beginning of ſeveral 
words in the ſame verſe with the ſame 
letter; there are inſtances, in the oldeſt 
and beſt writers, as, 8 

Behemoth biggeſt born. 

5 Milton's Paradiſe Laf. 

3 al-16-kY-shan. n. J. (alloco, 

AT, To 

1. The act, of putting one thing to another. 

2+ The admiſſion of an article in reckoning, 
and addition of it to the account. 

3. An allowance, made upon an account: # 
term, uſed in the Exchequer. | 

74 Chambers. 

ALLocv'riox, Al-lö-kü“-shün. 2. /. Lalloculis, 

Lat.] The act, of ſpeaking to another. 


Held without any acknowledgment of ſu- 
peniority ; not feudal ; independent. 


ALTO DIUM, %-18-dydm, n. /. [A word of 
very uncertain derivation, but moſt provi 
bly of German original.] A poſſeffion, held 

in abſolute independence, without any ac 
knowledgment of a lord paramount: it 3 
oppoſed to fee, or feudum, which intimates 
fome kind of dependence. There are fe 
allodial lands in England; all being held, 
either mediately or immediately, of 


— 


; 


king, : 
| | ALLO Nr; 


ALL 
31.1andzb'. u. J. [allonge, Fr.) 


Arro'xvor, 
aſs or thruſt 
N lengthening of the ſpace, taken - 
the fencer. N : 

% 10 likewiſe taken for a leg rein, when 

ET .nc horſe is trotted in the hand. 

ET. Ac0'0, 41-10. v. a. [This word is ge- 

= nerally ſpoke Halloo; and is uſed to dogs, 
* when they , a 
battle : it 1s commonly imagined to come, 
from the a4 N 
, look all; ſhewing the object.] To ſet 
on; to incite a dog, by crying alloo. 

Allos thy furious maſtiff; bid him vex 

The noxious herd, and print upon their cars 

A fad memorial of their paſt offence. Philips. 

Arroqpr, al -16-kwy. n. ſ. lalloguium, Lat.] 

The act, of ſpeaking to another; addreſs; 

converſation. Dit. 
T, ALLO'T, Al-löt“. v. a, [from Jot.] 

o diſtribute by lot. 

7 ant. | 

= 9 12 we do allot thee for proviſion, 

ET To ſhield thee fromi diſaſters of the world; 

| h And, on the ſixth, to turn thy hated back 

= Upon our kingdom. ' Shateſp. King Lear. 

I ſhall deſerve my fate; if I refuſe 

That happy hour, which heaven allots to peace. 

Y (4h Dryden. 

. To diſtribute ; to parcel- out ʒ to give each 

I his ſhare, , 

EF Since fame was the only end of all their ſtu- 

dies, a man cannot be too ſcrupulous in alle!ting 

them their due portion of it. Tater. 

Aii0'TMENT, kl-I6t'-mEnt. . ,. [from aller.) 

. That, which is allotted to any one; the 

part, the ſhare, the portion, granted. 

= There can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet in 


= this world, but in a reſignation to the al/atments 
of God and nature. | L'" Eftrange, 
© "Though it is out duty, to ſubmit with patience 
to more ſcanty allotments ; yet thus much, we may 
reaſonably and lawfully aſk of God. Rogers's Serm. 
. Part appropriated. 
= It is laid- out into a grove, for fruits and ſhade; 
= a vineyard; and an allotment, for olives and herbs. 
Broome. 
WALLO'TTERY, 4l-I0t'-t&-ry. n./. [from allot.} 
That, which is granted to any particular 
perſon in a diſtribution. See ALLOTMENT. 
Allow me ſuch exerciſes, as may become a 
gentleman; or give me the poor allettery, my 
| father left me by teſtament. - Shakeſp. 


7 ALLOW, àAl-low'. v. a. [allower, Fr. from 

allaudare, Lat.] 

. To admit; as, to allow a poſition : not 

do contradict; not to oppoſe, 

= The principles, which all mankind all for 

due, are innate; thoſe, that men of right reaſon 

f | admit, are the principles allowed by all mankind. 

h Locke. 

| The pow'r of muſick all our hearts allotv; 
And, what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. 

. Pope. 


| That ſome of the Preſbyterlans declared openly 
againſt the king's murder, I ali to be true. 


Swift. 


* — ug R * 


3. To juſtify; to maintain, as right. 


The pow'rs above 
Alle obedience. * 


1 Mg Lord alloweth the righteous. 
3+ 20 grant; 
* to. | 
We will not, in civility, allow too much fin- 

he? to the prafeſſions of moſt men ; but thin 
Mer actions to be interpreters of their thoughts. 
| "i ; Lock:. 

I ſhall be ready, to allow the 

| to as little 
n. as you pleaſe. wy 
% 20 grant licenſe to; to permit. 


Shateſp. 
-. Bible, 


to. yield; to own any one's 


with a rapier ; ſo called 


are incited to the chace or 


French allons; perhaps from all 


- 


Sri. 


0 


IS - 


| Letꝰs follow the old earl; and get the beldam, 

To lead him where he would: his roguiſh mad- 

neſs 

Allow: itſelf to any thing. Shakeſp. 

But, as we were allowed of God to be put in 
truſt with the goſpel, even ſo we ſpeak ; not as 
pleaſing men, but God, which trieth our hearts. 

1 Theſſ. ii. 4. 
| They referred all laws, that were to be paſſed 
in Ireland, to be conſidered, corrected, and al- 
lorved farſt by the ſtate of England. 
Davies en Ireland. 
5: To give a ſanction to; to authorize. 

There is no ſlander, in an alloww'd fool. Shakeſp. 

| 6, To give to; to pa to. 

Ungrateful then! if we no tears allorv 

To him, that gave us peace and empire too. 
Weller. 

7. To appoint for; to ſet-out, to a certain 
uſe; as, He allowed his. ſon the third 
part of his income, 

. To make abatement, or proviſion ; or to 
ſettle any thing, with ſome conceſſions or 
cautions, regarding ſomething elſe. 

If we conſider the different occaſions, of ancient 
and modern medals ; we ſhall find, they both agree 
in recording the great actions and ſucceſſes in 
war; allowing till for the different ways of mak- 
ing it, and the circumſtances that attended it. 

Addiſon, 

ALLO'WABLE, al-low'-Abl, adj. [from allow.) 
1. That, which may be admitted without 

contradiction. 

It is not allotralle, what is obſervable in many 
2 of Raphael; where Magdalen is repreſented 

efore our Saviour, waſhing his feet on her knees; 
which will not conſiſt with the text. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2+ That, which is permitted or licenſed ; law- 
ful ; not forbidden, 

In actions of this ſort, the light of nature alone 
may diſcover that, which is in the ſight of God 
allowable. Hooker. 

I was, by the ſreedom allowable among friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 

Boyle. 

Reputation becomes a ſignal and a very * 

bleſſing, to magiſtrates; and their purſuit of it is, 
not only allerv , but laudable. 

| Atterbury's Sermons. 

ALLOWABLENESS, al-low'-abl-neſs. 1. /. 


| 


— 


[from allowable.) The quality, of being al- 


lowable; lawfulneſs; exemption from pro- 
hibition. 
Lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allozwableneſs, 
in matters of recrration, are indeed impugned by 
ſome, though better defended by others. 
mY - South's Sermons. 
ALLO'WANCE, al-low'-ans, =. . [from al- 
loaw.] 8 
1. Admiſſion, without contradiction. + 

That, which wiſdom did firſt begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challengeth 
allowance of them that ſucceed, although it plead 
for itſelf nothing. | Hooler. 

Without the notion and allowance of ſpirits, 

| our philoſophy will be lame and defective in one 
main part of it. 1 Locke. 
2. Sanction ; licenſe ; authority. 

You ſent a large commiſſion to conclude 
(Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance) 
A league, between his Highneſs and Ferrara. 

; Shakeſpeare. 
3. Permiſſion; freedom from reſtraint. 

They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes, 
to conſult and make uſe of their reaſon, before 
they give ailowance to their inclinations. Lecke. 


ule. ; a 
The victual in plantations ought to be ex- 
pended, almoſt as in a beſieged town; that is, 
| with certain allowance. | Bacon. 


— 


ö 


| 


' 


| 


| 


— 


| 


4. A ſettled rate, or appointment for auy | 


ALL 


And his allozrance was a continual allorwance, 
given him of the king; a daily rate, for every 
day all his life. 2 Kings. 

5. Abatement, from the ſtrict rigour of a law 
or demand. 

The whole poem, though written in heroick 
verſe, is of the Pindarick nature; as well in the 
thought, as the expreſſion : ang, as ſuch, requires 
the ſame grains of alloxwance for it. Dryden. 

Parehts never give allowances, for an innocent 
paſſion.” Swift, 

6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation. 

His bark is ſtoutly timber'd ; and his pilot, 

Of very expert and approv'd allowance. Sbakeſ/. 


ALLoYy, al-loy'. 2. / [See ALLav.] 
t. Baſer metal, mixed in coinage. ; 
That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- 
ropriated to the pieces of each denomination, 
is called the ſtandard. Fine ſilver is ſilver, with- 
out the mixture of any baſer metal: Alloy is 
baſer metal, mixed with, it. | Locke, 
Let another piece be comed of the ſame weight; 
wherein half the filver is' taken out, and copper 
or other alloy put into the place; it will be worth, 
but half as much: for the value of the alley is fo 
inconſiderable, as not to be reckoned. Locke. 
2. Abatement ; diminution. 

The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed, by 
beaſts in a more exquiſite degree, than they are 
by men; for they taſte them ſincere and pure, 
without mixture or alloy. * © Atterbury. 


ALLUBr/SCENCY, al-li-b&s'-8En-s8y. u. J. [al- 
lubeſcentia, Lat.] Willingneſs ; 3 
59 


To ALLU DE, àl-là'de. v. 2. [alludo, Lat.] 
To have ſome reference to a thing, with- 
out the direct mention of it; tb hint at; 
to infinuate, It is uſed of perſons; as, 
he alludes to an old flory; or of things, 

as, the lampoon alludes to his mother's 
faults. | 

Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do 
ſeem to allude unto ſuch miniſterial garments, as 
were then in uſe, Hooker. 
True it is, that many things of this nature be 
alluded unto; yea, many things declared. Footer. 
Then juſt proportions were taken, and every 
thing placed by weight and meaſure: and this, 
I doubt not, was that artificial ſtructure here al- 
ludedsto. g Burnet's Theory, 


ALLu'/mixoOR, Al-la'-my-nar. 2. /. [allumer, 
Fr. to light.] One, who colours or paints 
upon paper or parchment ; becauſe he 
gives graces, light, and ornament, to the 
letters or figures coloured. Cowell, 


To ALLURE, Al-Ire. v. a. [leurer, Fr. 
looren, Dutch; belænen, Sax.] To entice 
to any thing, whether good or bad; to 
draw towards any thing by enticement. 
Unto laws, that men make for the benefit of 
men, it hath ſcemed always needful to add re- 
wards; which may more allure unto good, than 
any hardneſs deterreth from it: and puniſkments; 
which may more deter from evil, than any ſwecet- 
neſs thereto allureth. Hooker. 
The golden fun, in ſplendour likeſt heav'n, 


Allur'd his eye. DI lion's Paradiſe Loft. 
Each flatt'ring hope, and cach allurizg joy. 
Zytileton. 


ALLURE, Alü're. 2. /. (from the verb allurc. 
Something ſet-up, to entice birds (or otlier 
things) to it. We now write /ure, © 

The rather to train them to his allure, he told 
them both often, and with a vehement voice, 
how they were ovcr-topped and trodden down 
by gentleinep., - -  Hayword. 

ALLU'REMEST, äl-lü're-mént. 2. /. [from 

allure.] That, which allures, or has the 
force of alluring ; enticement; temptation 

of pleaſure. e . 
Aguiuſt | 


: 2 «* 


2 


ALL 


Againſt allurement, cuſtom, and a world | 
Offended ; fearleſs of reproach and ſcorn, g 
Or violence. Milton's Paradiſe Lefl. 

©» — Adam, by his wife's allurement, fell. 
| Paradiſe Regained. 
To ſhun th' allurement, is not hard 
To minds reſolv d, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd: 
But, wond'rous difficult, when once beſet ; 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and brgak th' in- 
volving net. Dryden. 


ALLu'zER, Al lä“rür. u. /. [from allure.) The 
perſon, that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 


ALLU'RINGLY, 4l-la'-ring-lf. adv. [from 
allure.) In an alluring manner; enticingly. 


ALLu'sinGNEss, Al-lä“rlng-néſg. 1. /. [from 
alluring.) The quality, of alluring or en- 
ticing; invitation; temptation, by pro- 
poſing pleaſure. | 


Arrv'stov, Al-ld'-zhiin. . / [allufio, Lat.] 
That, which is ſpoken with reference to 
ſomething, ſuppoſed to be already known, 
and therefore not expreſſed ; a hint ; an 
implication. It has the particle 12. 
Here are manifeſt alluſions and footſteps of the 
diſſolution of the earth, as it was in the deluge, 
and will be in its laſt ruin. Burnet's Theory. 
This laſt a/l»/con gall'd the Panther more; 
Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore. Dryden. 
Expreſſions now out of uſe, allufrons to cuſtoms 
loſt to us, and various particularities, muſt needs 


continue ſeveral paſſages in the dark. Locke. 


ALLvu's1vE, al-li'-slv. adj. [alludo, alluſum, 
Lat.] Hinting at ſomething, not fully ex- 
preſſed. 6 
- Where the expreſſion in one place is plain, 
and the ſenſe affixed to it agreeable to the proper 
force of the words, and no negative objection re- 
quires us to depart from it ; and the expreſſion, 
in the other, is figurative or allufive, and the doc- 
trine, deduced from it, liable to great objeQions ; 
it is reaſonable, in this latter place, to reſtrain the 
extent of the figure and alluſion to a conſiſtency 
with the former. Rogers Sermons. 


ALLvu'stvELy, Al-lY-sv-lF. adv. [from allu- 
Ave.] In an alluſive manner; by implica- 
tion; by inſinuation. BIT 

The Jewiſh nation, that rejected and crucified 
him, within the compaſs of one generation, were, 
according to his prediction, deſtroyed by the Ro- 
mans, and preyed upon by thoſe eagles ( Matt. 
tiv. 28.), by which, alluſively, are noted the Ro- 

man armies, whoſe enſign was the eagle. 
| W. va Hammond. 

 ALLv's1vExESS, Al-lä“slv-néſs. 2. {. [from 
_ allufive.) The quality of being alluſive. 


ALLU'VION, Al ad“-vyuͤn. n. . lalluvio, Lat.] 


| 


1. The carrying of any thing to ſomething | 


elſe by the motion of the water. 
a. The thing carried by water to ſomething 
elſe. 3 
Ĩ be civil law gives the owner of land a right 
to that increaſe which ariſes from alluvion, which 
is defined, an inſenſible increment, brought by 
the water.. Cowell. 
ALLu'viovs, Al-lä“-vyäs. adj. [from allu- 
© vion.] That, which is carried by water to 
another place, and lodged upon ſomething 
elſe. IN | | 
Wo ALLY', HY. v. 4. [allier, Fr.] 
. To unite by kindred, friendſhip, or con- 
federacy. | | 
All theſe ſepts are allied, to the inhabitants of 
the North; ſo, as there is no hope, that they will 
ever ſerve faithfully againſt them. 
RG CS oe Spenſer on Ireland. 


% 


| 


ALM 
Wants, frailties, paſſions, cloſer ſtill'a/ly 
The common int'reſt, or endear the tye. 


To the ſun ally'd, F 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thomſon. 


Pope. 


2+ To make a relation, between two things, 


by ſimilitude, or reſemblance, or any other 
means. . 
Two lines are indeed remotely allied to Virgil's 
ſenſe ; but they are too like the tenderneſs of 
Ovid. Dryden. 


ALLy', A.-. n. % [allie, Fr.] One, united by 


ſome means of connexion ; as marriage, 
friendſhip, confederacy. 


He in court ſtood, on his own feet} for the 
moſt of his a/lies, rather leaned upon him, than 
ſhored him. Wotton. 

We could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to 
France; either as ſubjects, with great immuni- 
ties for the encouragement of trade; or as an in- 
feriour and dependent ally, under their protection. 

, Temple. 


ALMACA'NT AR, kl-mi-cin'-thr. n. J. [An 


Arabick word, written variouſly by various | 


authors; by D*Herbelot, almocantar ; by 
others, almucantar.] A circle, drawn pa- 
rallel to the horizon. It is generally uſed 
in the plural; and means a ſeries of pa- 
rallel circles, drawn through the ſeveral 
degrees of the meridian. 


A'Lmaca'nTar's STAFF, il-mi-can”-thrz- 


stäf . n. /. An inſtrument, commonly made 


of pear-tree or box, with an arch of fif- 


teen degrees; uſed to take obſervations 
of the ſun, about the time of its riſing and 
ſetting, in order to find the amplitude, 
and conſequently the variation of the 
compaſs. Chambers. 


A'LMANACK, a1-ma-nak. . /. [ Derived, by 


- 


ſome, from the Arabick al, and manah, 
Heb. to count or compute ; by others, from 
al, Arabick, and ww a month, or javaxi; 
the courſe of the months + by others, from 
a Teutonick original ; al, and maan the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month. All of them are probable.) A 
calendar; a book, in which the revolu- 
tions of the ſeaſons, with the return of 
feaſts and faſts, is noted for the enſuing 
year. | 

It will be ſaid, this is an almanact ſor the old 
year: all hath been well; Spain hath not aſſailed 
this kingdom. | Bacon. 

This aſtrologer made his a/manact give a tolera- 


ble account of the weather, by a direct inverſion | 


of the common prognoſticators. | 
Government of the Tongue. 

Beware the woman too, and ſhun her ſight, 
Who in theſe ſtudies does herſelf delight ; 


x i a greaſy almanack is borne, 


ith often handling, 


Pl have a faſting almanact printed, on 
for her uſe. 


like chaft amber worn. 

Dryden, 
purpoſe 
Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 


ALMANDINE, Al-män-dine. . /,. [Fr. 


A 


almandina, Ital.] A ruby, coarſer and 
lighter than the oriental, and nearer the 
colour of the granate. Did. 


LMVGHTINESS, Al-mt'-ty-nts. 1. ,. [from 


almighty.) Unlimited power; omnipo- 
tence ; one of the attributes of God. 
It ſerveth to the world, for a witneſs. of his 


 almightineſs, whom we outwardly honour with 


the chiefeſt of outward things. Hooker. 
In creating and making . exiſtent the world 
univerſal, by the abſolute act of his own word, 


God ſhewed his power and almightin BER EN 
wb 8 tir Water Rakigh, 


8 | 


By law of nature and of nations, long 


- 


A'LMONER, or A'LMNER, 


of a prince, or other perſon, 


; s 4 the wo 
fame has pointed-out your reverence, ac || 


A L M 


In che wilderneſs, the bittern and the Dok | * 


the unicorn and the elk, live upon his pypy;q,.. 
and revere his power, and feel the forc. &) | 
alm igbtingſi. 57 


*. 


ALMIGHTY, .al-mi'-ty. adj. from aj) nl 


mighty.) Of unlimited 
tent. 


The Lord appeared unto Abraham; and f. 
unto him, I am the almighty God: walk bat 
me, and be thou perfect. . Geneſis, wi. 

He wills you, in the name of God aun gig; | 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and Jay apart at 
The borrowed glories ; that, by gift of he, 


power; omnip- 


Ye, 


To him and to his heirs. Shak. 


A'LMOND, a'-mund. ». /. [amand, Fr, derire 


by 2 from amandala, a word in ho 
Latin: by others, from Allemand, à Cm. 
man; ſuppoſing, that almonds come 1, 
France from Germany.] The nut of g. 
almond tree, either ſweet or bitter. 
Pound an almond, and the clear white ly, 
will be altered into a dirty one; and the fy, 
taſte, into an oily one. Ins 


A'LMOND-TREE, Y-mind-tre. u. . Lamzzis. 


lus, Lat.] It has leaves and flowers, her 


like thoſe of the peach tree; but the {11 


is longer, and more compreſſed ; the cu. 
er green coat is thinner and drier wh; 
ripe, and the ſhell is not ſo rugged. 
1 M.. 


Like to an almond-tree, mounted high 


On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 


With bloſſoms brave bedecked daiat!!y ; 

Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every little breath that under heav'n is blown 

; f Fairy Oien 

Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood 

If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign; 

Great heats will fo;low, and large crops of gran 


5 ric, 


A'LMONDS OF THE THROAT, or Toxslls, 


'.mandz (called improperly, Almond 
the ears) are two round glands, placed 
the fides of the bafis of the tongue, ut 
der the common membrane of the fauce:: 


each of them has a large oval ſinus, wii 


opens into the fauces; and in it area gr 
number of leſſer ones, which diſchary 
themſelves through the great finus ot! 
mucous and ſlippery matter into the fair 
ces, larynx, and ceſophagus, for tit 
moiſtening and lubricating thoſe part 
When the œſophagus muſcle acts, it co 
preſſes the almonds, and they frequent) 
are the occaſion of a ſore throat. 
Dang. 


The tonſils, or almond; of the care, are allo f 
quently ſwelled in the king's evil; which ha 
mour may be very well reckoned a ſpecics of i 

| Wiſeman's Surgdp 


A'LMOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FURNACH 


M.mind-far-nts, or A1”-mAn'-flr'-nls,cur 
ed alſo the Sweep ; is a peculiar kind of ii 
nace, uſed in refining, to ſeparate me 
from cinders and other foreign ſubſtancs 

wg Chamberi 
/-m&-ner, or alm- 
ner, n. ſ. [eleemoſynarius, 1 hr” 


the diſtribution of charity. = 
I enquired for an almoner; and the ge 


fo 


75 


ALM 


J, „non v, M-mün- TF. n. /. from almoner. } 


lace, where the almoner reſides, or 
TS the alms are diſtributed. 


LM0'ST5 411-md#'st. adv. [from all and moft ; 


is, M0 t of all. Skinner.) Nearly; 
= nigh 4 E next degree, to the 
whole, or to univerſality. ; 
Who is there almof; whoſe mind, at ſome 
ume or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has 
not ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it could not 
turn itſelf to any other object. | Locke. 
There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an 
aso infinite; there can be nothing next or ſe- 
cond, to an omnipotent God. Bentley's Sermons. 
Atlas becomes pre -4 = freight ; . 

i n ie glowing weight. 
n e 2 
ALS, Imz. u. /. [in Saxon, elmer, from 
E leemoſynay Lat.] What is given gratuitoul- - 
wp, in relief of the poor. It has no ſin- 
- gular. 


YH My arm'd knees, 2 
Which bow'd but in my ſtirrup, bend like his, 
That hath received an a/ms.. Shakeſp. 

The poor beggar hath a juſt demand of an al, 
© from the rich man; who is guilty of fraud, in- 
| juſtice, and oppreſſion, if he does not afiord relicf 
. according to his abilities. Sift. 
WALns-BASKET, A'mz-bas-kit. =. J. [from 
alms and baſket.) The baſket, in which 
proviſions are put to be given away. 
There ſweepings do as well, 
As the beſt order d meal; 
For, who the reliſh of theſe gueſts will fit, 
Needs ſet them but the a{ms-baſtet of wit. 
| | Ben Jonſon. 
was the beg- 


We'll ſtand-up for our properties, 


E gar's {ong, that lived upon the alms-baſtet. 


C L' Eftrange's Fables. 
M'LMSDEED, Amz-déd. u. J. [from alms and 
= d-ed.} An act of charity; a charitable 
gift, | 

This woman was full of good works, and alms- 
deeds, which ſhe did. As, ix. 36. 
Hard-favour'd Richard, where art thou ? 

Thou art not here: murder is thy a!msdeed ; 

; Petitioner for blood thou ne'er put'ſt back. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
MA'LMS-GIVER, a'mz-glv-tr. n. , [from alms 
and giver.) He, that gives alms; he, that 


ai. 


He endowed many religious foundations, and 
yet was he a great alms-giver in ſecret 5; which 
ſhewed, that his works in publick were dedi- 
cated, rather to God's glory, than his own. 
| 1 Bacon. 
Alrus-uouvsg, à'mz-hous. u. / [from alm 
and hoyſe.] A houſe, devoted to the re- 
ception and ſupport of the poor; an hoſ- 
pital for the poor. | | 32 

The way of providing for the clergy by tithes, 
the device of alms-hoyſe-s for the poor, and the 
forting-out of the people into pariſhes, are mani- 
feſt. © | | Hooker. 

And, to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint ſouls paſt corporal toil, 

A hundred alm-houſes right well ſupplied. 

|  - Shakeſpeare. 

Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hoſpital or a!ms-bouſe, 
out of the ruins of the church, and the ſpoils of 
widows and. orphans. 4.” Eftrange. 

Behold yon alms-bouſe, neat, but void of ſtate ; 
Where age and want lit. ſmiling at the gate. 


Pope. 


A'LMS-MAx, A'mz-min. v. . (from alms and 


ſupports others by his charity. | 


man.) A man, who lives upon alms ; |, 


AL O 


I'll give my jewels, for a ſet of beads; 
My gorgeous palace, for a hermitage ; 
My gay apparel, for an alms-man's gown. 
Shaleſpeare. 


A'LMUG-TREF, Al-müg-tré. n. /. A tree, 
mentioned in ſcripture. Of its wood were 
made muſical inſtruments ; and it was uſed 
alſo, in rails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The Rab- 
bins generally render it coral, others ebony, 
brazil, or pine: in the Septuagint, it is 
tranſlated awrought wood ; and in the Vul- 
gate, Ligna Thyina : but coral could ne- 
ver anſwer the purpoſes of the almugim ; 
the pine-tree is foo common in Judea, 
to be imported from Ophir ; and the Thy- 
inum or citron-tree, much eſteemed by the 
ancients for its fragrance and beauty, 
came from Mauritania, By the wood al- 


taking al for a kind of article, may be 
underſtood oily and gummy ſorts of wood ; 
and particularly the trees, which produce 
um ammoniac, or gum arabick ; and is 
Perhage) the ſame, with the Shittim 
wood mentioned by Moſes. Calmet. 
And the navy alſo of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought- in from Ophir great 
plenty of almug- trees and precious trees. 
I Kings, x. II. 
A'LNAGAR, A'LNAGER, or A'LNEGER, Al- na- 
gar, al'-na-ger, oral'-nE-ger. n. /. [from al- 
nage.) A meaſurer by the ell: a ſworn 
officer; whoſe buſineſs formerly was, to 
inſpect the aſſize of woollen cloth, and to 
fix the ſeals appointed upon it for that 
purpoſe : but there are now three officers, 


factures ; the ſearcher, meaſurer, and alne- 
ger. | 88 


A'LNAGE, Al“-naàje. n. ſ. [from aulnage, or au- 
nage, Fr.] Ell-meaſure, or rather the mea- 
ſuring by the ell or yard. Di#. 


A'Lx1GHT, A1-nit. . / [from all and night.] 
A ſervice, which they call alnight, is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midſt ; wherc- 


nouriſhment farther off. Bacon. 


A'LOES, AV-6-6z. n. /. Idoru, as it is ſuppoſ- 
ed.] A term, applied to three different 
things. | 

1. A precious wood, uſed in the Eaſt for 
perfumes ; of which the beſt ſort is of 
higher price, than gold ; and was the moſt 
valuable preſent, given by the king of 


called Tambac; and is the heart, or inner- 
moſt part, of the aloe tree ; the next part 
to which is called Calembac; which is 
ſometimes imported into Evrope, and 
(though of inferiour value to the Tambac) 
is much eſteemed : the part, next the bark, 
is termed by the Portugueſe Pao daquila 
or eagle-wood ; but ſome account the 
eagle-wood not the outer part of the Tam- 
bac, but another ſpecies. Our knowledge 
of this wood is yet very imperfect. 


Savary. 
2. Alces is a tree, which grows in hot coun- 
trics, and even in the mountains of Spain. 


3. Alves is a medicinal juice, extracted, not 
from the odoriferous, but the common 
aloes tree ; by cutting the leaves, and ex- 
poſing the juice (that drops from them) 
to the ſun. It is diſtinguiſhed, into Soco- 
torine, and Caballine or horſe aloes : the 


Who is ſupported by charity. 


®.4 


firſt is ſo called, from Socotora; the ſeeond, 


8 


— 


mugim, or algumim, or {imply gummim, 


by it cometh to paſs, that the wick fetcheth the 


belonging to the regulation of cloth-manu- | 


Siam, in 1686, to the king of France: it is | 


ALO 


becauſe (being coarſer) it ought to be con- 
tined to the uſe of farriers, It is a warm 
and ſtrong cathartick. | 


ALOE'TICAL, 4l-0<Ct'-y-k41, adj. [from alves.] 
Conſiſting chiefly of aloes. 


It may be excited, by alcetical, ſcammoniate, 
or acrimonious medicines. IMWiſeman's Surgery. 
ALoE'TICE, Al-6-Et'-Ik. 1. /. [from alves.] 


Any medicine is ſo called, which chiefly 
conſiſts of aloes. Quincy. 


ALO'FT, à- la ft. adv. [lofter, to lift up, Dan. 
Loft air, Tcelandi/h ; ſo that aloft is, into 


word, uſed chiefly in poetry. / 
For I have read in ſtories oft, 
That love has wings, and ſoars aloft. Suclling. 
Upright he ſtood ; and bore aloft his ſhield, 
Conſpicuous from afar ; and overlook'd the field. 
Dryden. 
ALo'FT, a-laft. prep. Above. 
The great luminary 
(Aloft the vulgar conſtellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due) | 
Diſpenſes light from far. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A'LOGY, al-6-jF+ u. ſ. LA.] Unreaſona- 

bleneſs ; abſurdity, Dif. 
ALo'xE, 4-l6'ne. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from 
al and een or one, that is, fingle.] 


1. Without another. 


The quarrel toucheth none, but us ae; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. Sha. 

If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone. Dryden. 

God, by whoſe alone power and converſation 
we all live, and move, and have our being. 


Bentley. 


* 


2. Without company; ſolitary. 
Eagles we ſee fly alone; and they are, but 
ſhcep, which always herd together. Sidary. 
Alone, for other creature in this place, 
Living or lifeleſs, to be found was none. 

I never durſt in darkneſs be alone. 


ALO'NE, A-lé'ne. adv. 


* 
— 


1. This word is ſeldom uſed, but with the 
word let; if, even then, it be an adverb. 
It implies ſometimes an ironical prohibi- 

tion, forbidding to help a man, who is 
able to manage the affair himſelf. of 

Let us alone, to guard Corioli: 
If they ſet down before 's; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Sbul esp. 
Let you alone, cunning artificer; | 
See, how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
| Ben Jenſon, 


NM. itton. 
4 Dryden. 


2. To forbear; to leave undone. 
His client ſtole it; but he had better, have /: 
it alone; for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt, Addiſon. 
ALO'N Gy, a-long'. ad. Lau longue, Fr.) 
1. At length. | 
Some rowl a mighty ſtone ; ſome, laid along, 
And bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 
wheels are hung. | Dryden. 
2. Through any ſpace meaſured lengthwiſe. 
A firebrand carried along, leaveth a train of 
light behind it. Bacon Natural Hifiory. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. . Dryden, 
3. Throughout; in-the whole: with all 
preſi xed. | | ka 3, 
Solomon, all aleng in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked man. — Tillethmn. 
They were all alcag, a croſs untoward ſort of 
' people. © 3 £24 South. 
4. Joined with the particle ab; in com- 


nd. 


| 


pany ; joined with. 555 
| I your 


the air.] On high; above; in the air: a 


AL O 


I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch; 
And he to England ſhall alorg with you. . 

. Shateſp. Hamlet. 

Hence then! and Evil go with thee along? 
Il offspring, to the place of evil, Hell. Ailton. 
Religious zeal is ſubject to an exceſs, and to 
a defect; when ſomethung is mingled with it, 
which it ſhould not have; or, when it wants 
ſomething, that ought to go along with it. Sprat. 

5. Sometimes with is underſtood. 
Command thy ſlaves : my free-born ſoul diſ- 
dains | 


— 


A tyrant's curb, and reſtive breaks the reins. 
Take this along; and no diſpute ſhall rife _ 
(Though mine the woman) for my raviſh'd 
prize. Dryden. 
6. Forward; onward. In this ſenſe it is de- 
rived from allons, French. 

Come then, my friend ; my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong ! Pope, 

ALo'xGcsT, i-long'ft. adv. [a corruption, as 
it ſeems, from a/ong.] Along; through the 
length. 

The Turks did keep ſtrait watch and ward, in 
all their ports alonzft the ſea coaſt, 

f '  Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
"ALO'0F, 4-16. adv. [all off, that is, quite .] 
1. At a diſtance ; with the particle from. It 
generally implies a ſmall” diſtance ; ſuch, 

as is within view or obſervation. 

Then bade the knight this lady yede 41%, 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide; | 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 

And elſe be ſafe from danger far deſcried. 
: | Fairy Queen. 
As next in worth, 
Came ſingly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand ; 
While the promiſcuous crowd ſtood yet aloof. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
I) be noiſe approaches; though our palace ſtood | 


Aloof from fes, encompaſs' d with a wood. 
3 1 ; 
2. Applied to perſons, it often infinuates 
caution and circumſpection. 
NY the bloody hounds, with heads of 
ſtecl; | | 
And make the cowards, ſtand: aloof at bay. 
aA ARE . Shakeſpeare. 
Going northwards aloef, as long as they had 
any doubt of being purſued: at laſt, when they 
were out of reach, they turned and croſs'd the 
ocean to Spain. Bacon, 
The king would not, by any means, enter the 
city; until he had aloof ſeen the croſs ſet-up up- 
on the greater tower of Granada, whereby it be- 
came Chriſtian ground, Bacon. 
Two pots ſtood by a river, one of braſs, the 
. other of clay: the water carried them away; 
the earthen veſſel kept aloe from t'other. 
a . 4 | L' Eftrange's Fables. 
The ſtrong may fight aloe; Ancæus try'd 
His force too near, and by preſuming dy d. 
+8 * Dryden's Fables. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import 
art or cunning in converſation, by which 
aà man holds the principal queſtion at a 
diſtances © | 
Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 


* 


3. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons, that 


will not be ſeen in a deſign. 
It is neceſſary, the queen join: for, if ſhe ſtand 
alosf, there will be {till ſuſpicions; jt being a re- 


ceived opinion, that ſhe hath a great intereſt in | 


the king's favour and power. 


5. It is applied to things, not 
longing to each other. 
25 Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards, that ſtand. 
Aloe, from tht entire point, 


" 


: Suciling. 
properly be- 


| 


; 


> 


; Shakeſp. pen ? 


þ 


= 


ALR 


Arc'ur, A-loud'. adv. [from à and loud.) 
Loudly ; with a ſtrong voice; with a great 
noiſe. - 

Strangled he lies! yet ſeems to cry aloud, 
To warn the mighty, and inſtruct the proud; 
That of the great, negleRing to be juſt, 
Heav'n in a moment makes an heap of duſt. 
. Waller. 
Then heav'n's high monarch thund'red thrice 
aloud, 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. Dryden. 

ALo'w, i4-16'. adv. [from a_and leu. ] In a 

low place; not aloft. L 
And now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne through air; and ſeem to touch the 
iky. Dryden. 

ALPHA, Mf. u. /. The firſt letter in the 
Greek alphabet, anſwering to our A; 
therefore uſed to ſignify the firſt. 

I am a/pha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, faith the Lord; which is, and which was, 
and which iso come, the Almighty. Revelations. 

A'LPHABET, al'-fi-bet. 2. /. [from d 

alpha, and Era beta, the two firſt letters of 

the Greeks.) The order of the letters, or 
elements of ſpeech. | 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, 

Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign ; 

But I of theſe will reſt an a/pLabet, 

And by {till practice learn to know thy meaning. 

. Shakeſpeare. 
The letters of the a!phabet, formed by the ſeve- 
ral motions of the mouth ; and the great variety 
of ſyllables, compoſed of letters, and formed with 
almoſt equal velocity ; and the endlefs number of 
words, capable of being framed out of the al- 
bet, either of more ſyllables or of one, are won- 
derful. - Holder. 
Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying, ſooner than their a/þbalet.” 
Dryd. jun. Juv. 

To A'LPHABET, Al'-fi-bet. v. a. [from alpha- 

bet, noun-) To range in the order of the 


alphabet. | 
ALP!1#ABE'TICAL, 2 al-fa-bet/-tF-kal, Al-fa- 
ALPHABE'TICK, bet/-ik. adj. [from al- 
phabet ; alphabetique, Fr.] In the order of 
the alphabet 

I have digeſted, in an alphabetical order, all the 
counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great- 
Britain, with their reſpective tempers. Swift. 
ALPHABE'TICALLY,Al-fa-bet'-ty-kal-lF. adv. 
[from a/phabetical.] In an alphabetical man- 
ner ; according to the order of the letters. 

I had once in my thoughts, to contrive a gram- 

mar, more than I' can now compriſe in ſhort 
hints; and a dictionary, alphabetically containing 
the words of the language, which the deaf per- 
fon is to learn, Heolder's Elements of Speech. 


ARECA D, -al-red'-dy. adv. [from all and 


* 


ready.) At this preſent time, or at ſome | 


time paſt; oppoſed to futurity ; as, ill 
he come ſoon ; He is here already. Will it be 
done ? It has been done already. 
Touching our uniformity ; that, which hath 
been already anſwered, may ſerve for anſwer, 
| Hooker. 
You warn'd me ſtill, of loving two; 
Can I love him, already loving you ? 
Dryden s Indian Emperor. 
See, the guards from yon far eaſtern hill 
Already move, no longer ſtay afford ; 
High in the air they wave the flaming ſword, 
Your ſignal to depart. D State of Ianocente. 
Methods for the advancement of piety are in 
the power of a prince, limited like ours, by a 
ſtrict execution of the laws already in force. Swift. | 
Methinks, already I your tears ſurvey; 
Already hear, the horrid things ſay ;. 
Already ſee you, a degraded toaſt; 
And all your honour, in a whiſper Joſt! Pore. 


— 


| 


z according to the ſeries of | 


or may change itſelf, 


ALT 


Ars, 81s. adv. (als, Dutch.) Alſo ; likeni. ) * 


a word, now out of uſe. 

Sad remembrance now the prince amov: 

With freſh deſire his voyage to purſue ; 

Als Una carn'd her travel to renew, Fairy Dry 
ALso, 41-86. adv, [from all and oj © 
1. In the ſame manner; likewiſe. 

In theſe two, no doubt, are containcd N 

cauſes of the great deluge; as according to Mic 

ſo alſo according to neceſlity : for our vas 
affords no other treaſures of water. 
f Burnet'; Thy, 


2. Alſo is ſometimes nearly the ſame 9 
and, and only conjoins the members of 4, 
ſentence. 

God do ſo tp me, and more %. 
I Samuel, yiy. 


A'LTAR, 41-tur. u. /. [altare, Lat. It is obſen. 
ed by Junius, that the word altar is recg;. 
ed, with chriſtianity, in all the Eurcyey 
languages; and that allare is uſed by gy 
of the Fathers, as appropriated to t 
Chriſtian worſhip, in oppoſition to th 
are of gentiliſm.] | 

75 he place, where offerings to heaven g. 

aid, | 
The goddef: of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſolv'd the tainted hand ſhould be repeld: 
Which incenſe offer d, and her @/tar he'd. Bu 


The table in Chriſtian churches, whe 
the communion is adminiſtered. 
Her grace roſe ; and, with mode? pax, 
Came to the altar; where ſhe knee! d, ard 1. 
like 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd derov'ly, 
Shaeſrere 
A'LTARAGE, A-tär-àAje. . /. ſaltaragimn, 
Lat.] An emolument, ariſing to the prict 
from oblations, through the means of te 
altar. | Ayliffe's Parergn. 
A'LTAR-CLOTH, 4'-tar-cloth. 1. /. [fron 
altar and cloth.) The cloth, thrown owt 
the altar in churches, 
I ſhould ſet-down the wealth, books, hangiry, 
and altar=doths, which our kings gave this abb, 
Peacham on Draw 
To A'ETER, #1-tar. v. a. [alterer, Fr. iron 
alter, Lat.] | 
1. To change; to make otherwiſe than iti, 
To alter ſeems more properly to imply 
change, made only in ſome part of a thing; 
as, to alter a writing, may be, to blot 
interpolate it: to change it, may be, t0 
ſubſtitute another in its place. With fron 
and to; as, her face is altered /rom pat 
fa:red. ©. 
| Do you note, 
How much her grace is Herd on the ſudden! 
How long her face is drawn? how pale ſic loc 
And of an earthly cold ? Shateſp. Henry Vil 
Acts appropriated to the worſhip of Cod 
his own appointment, muſt contiuue ſo, till hin- 
ſelf hath otherwiſe declared: for, who dares al 
what God hath appointed? Stillng le 


. To take- off, from a perſuaſion, praciich 
or ſect. I 

For the way of writing plays in verſe, I ful 

it troubleſome and ſtow : but I am no way alter, 

from my opinion of it; at leaſt with any reaſons 

which have oppoſed it. Dry 


'| To ALTER, 41-thr. v. 2. To become other 


wiſe, than it was; as, the aveather altes 
Jrom- bright to cloudy. 

A'LTERABLE, A1-tE-rabl. adj. [from c 
alterable, Fr.) That, which may be . 
or changed by ſomething ale due 
from changeable, or that, which change“ 


alter; 


That 


| Art! 


ALT 


s are rcalitics in nature, 
diſcerner. 
Glanville. 
Our condition in this world is mutable and un- 
certain, afterable by a thouſand accidents, which 
we can neither foreſce nor prevent. Mogers. 
1 wiſh they had been more clear in their di- 
rections upon that mighty point, Whether the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the Houſe of Ha- 
| nover be alterable, or no ? Swift, 
© A/LTERABLENESS, A'l-tE-rabl-ncs. 1. / [from 
alterable.] The quality of being alterable, 
or admitting change from external cauſes, 
A'LTERABLY, Al'-te-rab-ly. adv. [from alte- 
rable.] In ſuch a manner as may be altered. 
E A'LTERAGE, àl-tér-Aje. 1. /. [from alo.] The 
breeding, nouriſhing, or foſtering of a 
child. 
12 Ireland they put their children to foſterers : 
the rich ſell, the meaner fort buying the alterage 
oft their children; and the reaſon is, becauſe, in 
n che opinion of the people, foſtering has always 
been a ſtronger alliance than blood. 
_ Sir Fohn Davies on Treland. 
WT ALTERANT, 31-tE-rant, adj. [alterant, Fr.] 
That which has the power of producing 
changes in any thing. | 
And whether the body be alterant or altered, 
evermore a perception precedeth operation; for 
elſe all bodies would be alike one to another. 
Xx Q Bacon. 
EALTESA' TION, Al-tE-ri/-ſhin. 2. . [from 
alter; alteration, Fr.)] 
. The act of altering or changing. 
5 Alteration, though it be from worſe to better, 
hath in it inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty. 
Hooker. 


hat alterable reſpect 
will never be admitted by a conſiderate 


oY 


2 
l 


E | 
2. The change made. 
= Why may we not preſume, that God doth even 
call, for ſuch change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themſelves doth make ne- 
ceſſary ? Hooker. 
So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 
Mov'd on: 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration / Sin, and Death, amain 
Following his track (ſuch was the will of heav'n!) 
Pav'd after him a broad and beaten way. Milton. 
No other alteration will ſatisfy ; nor this neither, 
very long, without an utter abolition of all order. 
South. 
Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the 
ſons of thoſe who had been ſlaves; by which, 
and ſucceeding alteretions, that council degene- 
rated into a moſt corrupt body, Swift. 
A'LTERATILVE, A1-t&-ri-tiv. adj. [from alten.] 
Medicines called alterative, are ſuch as have 
no immediate ſenſible: operation, but gradually 
gain upon the oonſtitution, by changing the hu- 
mours from a ſtate of diſtemperature to health, 
They are-oppoſed to evacuants. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward applica- 
tions, but by ſuch alterative medicines as purify 
| the blood. Government of the Tongue, 
LALTERCA'TION, Al-tEr-kY-ſhan. 1. / [alter- 
cation, Fr. from altercor, Lat.] Debate; 
controverſy; wrangle. 

By this hot purſuit of lower centroverſics 
mongſt men profeſſing religion, and agrecing 
in the principal foundations chereof, they con- 
ceive hope, that, about the higher principles 
themſelves, time will cauſe altercation to grow. 
3 | + Hooker. 

Their whole life was little elſe than a perpe- 
tual wrangling and altertation; and that, inany 
times, rather for victory and oſtentation of wit, 
than a ſober and ſcrious ſearch of truth. 
Ales 4 Haleruill on Providence. 
Ark RN, al-ter'n. adj. [alternus, Lat.] Act- 
4 turns, in ſucceſſion each to the 


Vor. 1. Ne Il. 


* 


N : R : 4 — * a _— > bn 
Set oe oe ett as 


Quincy. 


* 


ALT 


And God made two great lights, great for 
their uſe | 
To man ; the greater to have rule by day, 
The leſs by night, altern. Milton. 
ALTE'RNACY, al-ter'-ni-ſy. u. , [from al- 
ternate.] Action performed by turns. 


ALTERNATE, al-ter'-nat. adj. [alternus, 
Lat.] Being by turns; one after another; 
reciprocal. 

Friendſhip conſiſts properly in mutual offices, 
and a generous ſtrife in alternate acts of kindneſs, 
South, 

Hear how Timotheus' various lays ſurpriſe, 

- And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe ! 

While, at each change, the ſon of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with j "bor | 
| | ope. 

ALTERNATE ANGLES, al-ter-nat-ing'ls [in 
geomety7T-age the internal angles made by 
a line cutting two parallels, and lying on 
the oppoſite ſides of the cutting line; the 
one below the firſt parallel, and the other 
above the ſecond. 

ALTERNATE, Al-ter'-nat. 2. /. [from alter- 
nate, adj.) That which happens alternately; 
viciſſitude. 

And rais'd in pleaſure, or repos'd in eaſe, 
Grateful alternates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 

To ALTERNATE, Al-ter'-nate. v. a. [alterno, 
Lat.] 

1. To perform alternately. 

- Thoſe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne 
Alternate all night long, Milton. 
2. To change one thing for another rectpro- 
cally. | 
| The moſt high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for ſundry wiſe ends, elternates the 
diſpoſition of good and evil. Grew. 
ALTERNATELY, al-ter/-nat-ly. adv. [from 


* 


each ſhall be ſucceeded by that which it 
ſucceeds, as light follows darkneſs, and 
darkneſs follows light. 
The princeſs Meleſinda, bath'd in tears, 
And toſs'd a/ternately with hopes and fears, 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 
Dryden. 
Unhappy man! whom ſorrow thus and rage 
To different ills alternately engage. Prior. 
The rays of light are, by ſome cauſe or other, 
alternately diſpoſed tꝭ be reflected or refracted for 
many viciſſitudes. Newton. 


ALTE RNATENESS, Al-t&r'-nit-nes. u. /. [from 
alternate.) The quality of being alternate, 
or of happening in reciprocal ſucceſſion, ' 

——_— 

ALTERNA'TION, Al-tEr-ny-ſhan. 1. /. from 
alternate.] The reciprocal ſucceſſion of 
things. | 

The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant 
heat, the other with inſufferable cold; and fo 
the defect of alternation would utterly impugn the 
generation of all things. Brown, 


ALTE'RNATIVE, al-ter'-ni-tly. u. . [alternatif, 
Fr.] The choice given of two things; ſo 
that if one be rejected, the other muſt be 
taken. 

A ſtrange alternative 
Muſt ladies have a doctor, or.a dance? Toung. 

ALTE'RNATIVELY, Al-ter'-ni-tiv-ly. adv. 
[from alternative.) In alternate manner; 
by turns; reciprocally, = 

An appcal alternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. Ayliffe”s Parergon. 

ALTERNATIVENESS, Al-ter'-mi-tlv-nts, 1. /. 

' [from elternative.] The quality or ſtate of 


alternate. ] In reciprocal ſucceſſion, ſo that 


ABI 
ALiTERrNITY, Al-tir'-ni-th. u. / (from altern. 
eee 9 . 


Reciprocal ſſion; viciſſitude ; turn; 
mutual change of one thing for another; 
reciprocation. | 
They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt 
dimenſions, and longeſt duration, ſhould live in 
a continual motion, without the a/ternity and vi- 
ciſlitude of reſt, whereby all other animals con- 
tinue, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


ALTHO'UGH, àl-thö“. conj. [from all and 
though. Sce THOUGH.) Notwithſtanding 
however it may be granted ; however it 
may be; that. 

We all know, that many things are believed, 
although they be intricate, obſcure, and dark: 
although they exceed the reach and capacity of 
our wits; yea, although in this world they, be 
no way poſlible to be underſtood. Hooker. 

Me the gold of France did not ſednce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Sp. 

The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; with- 
out which the laws would be of little weight, al- 
dee be good additional ſecurities, S.. 


'LTIGRADE, Al-ty-gri'de. adj. [from altus 
and gradior, Lat.] Riſing on high. Dic. 
ALT1LOQUENCE, 4l-til'-16-kwens. . /. [ altus 
and /oguor, Lat.] High ſpeech ; pompous 
language. | 
ALTUMETRY, al-tim'-me-tr#. n. ,. [altime- 
tria, Lat. from altus and wirzwy,) The art 
of taking or meaſuring altitudes or heights, 
whether acceſſible or inacceſſible, general- 
ly performed by a quadrant. 
ALT1'SOXANT, 4l-tis'-86-nint. 2 adj, [aliifo- 
ALT1'$0NOUS, Al-tls“-s&-nüs. nus, Lat.) 
High ſounding; pompous or lofty in ſound. 
Di8. 
A'LTITUDE, al-ty-ttid. u. , [altitudo, Lat.] 
1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured upward. 
Ten maſts attach'd make not the altitude, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. $hakyſp. 
Some define the perpendicular altitude of the 
higheſt mountains to be four miles; others but 
fifteen furlongs. Brown. 
She ſhines above, we know, but in what place, 
How near the throne, and heav'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly gueſs'd ; 
- Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt. Dryden. 
2. The elevation of ary of the heavenly 
bodies above the horizon. | 
Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the efficacy 
thereof is not much conſiderable, whether we 
conſider its aſcent, meridian, altitud:-, or abode 
above the horizon. | Brown's Vulgar Ergours, 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obſerve them and their in- 
fluences in their oppoſitions and conjunctions, in 
their altitudes and depreſſions? Rymer. 
3. Situation with regard to lower things. 
Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one 
another in equal a/titude, and anſwer on each ſide 
one to another, | 
4. Height of excellence; ſuperiority. 
Your altitude oftends the eyes 
Of thoſe whe want the power to riſe. Swift, 
5. Height of degree; higheſt point. 
He did it to pleaſe his mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even to the altitui: of his 
virtue. | p : Shakeſpeare. 
Arri'vorAxx, A-tly'-vd-lint. adj. alive 
lans, Lat. from altus and volo.] High flying. 


| 2 Dick. 
ALTOGERTUER, al-t6-g&th'=r. adv. {from all 
add together] on er fag > 
1. Completely; without reſtriction z with- 
__ out exception. 
It is in vain to ſpeak 


plotting policy, till 
= fc Ys 


- 


of planting laws, and 
the people be atarher' ſub- 


| being alternative; reciprocation. Did. 


- 


- 


. . Sponſer's Stats Ireland. 


K We 


AM 


We find not in the world any 
© lived altogether without 1 8 | : 
It death and danger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged to 
ſuffer for his conſcience, or to die for his religi- 
on; it being altogether as abſurd to imagine a 

man obliged to ſuffer, as to do impoſſibilities. 
South. 

I do not altogether diſapprove of the manner of 
interweaving texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle 
of your ſermon. Swift, 

2. Conjunctly; in company. This is rather 
all together. | 

Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 

And altogether with the duke of Suffolk, 
We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humphry from his ſeat. 
Shakeſpeare. 
A'LUDEL, AV-0-del. 2. /. [from a and Jutum ; 
that is, evithout lute.] | 

Aludels are ſubliming pots uſed in chemiſtry, 
without bottoms, and fitted into one another, as 
many as there is occaſion for, without luting. At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter to he ſublimed ; and at the top is a head, 
to retain the flowers that riſe up, uincy. 

A'LUM, àr-làm. n. /. | alumen, Lat.] 

A kind of mineral-falt, of an acid taſte, leaving 
in the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accompanied 
with a conſiderable degree of aſtringency. The 
ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of alum, na- 
tural and faQitious, The natural is found in the 
iſland of Milo, being a kind of whitiſh ſtone, very 
light, ſriable, and porous, and ſtreaked with 
filaments reſembling ſilver. England, Italy, and 
Flanders, are the countries where alum is princi- 
pally. produced; and the Engliſh roche-alum is 
made from a bluiſh mineral ſtone, in the hills of 
Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, 

Saccharine alum is a compoſition of common 
alum, with roſe-water and whites of eggs boiled 

together, to the conſiſtence of a paſte, and thus ö 
moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard 
as a ſtone. | 
Burnt alum is alum calcined over the fire. 
Plumsſe or plume alum is a ſort of ſaline mineral 
fone, of various colours, moſt commonly white, 
bordœring on green; it riſes in threads or fibres, 
reſembling thoſe of a feather ; whence its name 
from pluma, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the' white of an egg with a 
lump of alum, you may bring it, for the moſt 
part, into white curds, Boyle. 

ALUM STONE, Al-lam-ft6ne. 2. /. A ſtone 
or calx uſed in ſurgery; perhaps alum 
calcined, which then becomes corroſive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 


t s cured, by touching it with the vitriol and 
py | 
2 


people that hath | 
Hooker 


m flones. . Wiſeman 
LUMINOUS, Al-lüm“-my-nüs. adj. from 
alum.) Relating to alum, or conſiſting of 
alum.  - | 
Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe, by a 
cold and aluminouz moiſture, it is able awhile to 
reſiſt the fire, that from a peculiarity of nature, 
it ſubſiſteth and liveth in it. Beroun. 

The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolick or aluminou nature. 

3 e | Wiſcman's Surgery. 

ALWAVS, YI-wiz. adv. [It is ſometimes 
written alway, compounded of all and, 
_ evay; eallepzza, Sax. tuttavia, Ital.] 

1. Perpetually; throughout all time: op- 
poſed to ſometime, or to never. | 

That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not 
elways ſo continue. | Hooker. 
Man ne ver is, but always to be bleſt. Pope. 

a. Conſtantly ; without variation: oppoſed 

to ſometimes, or to now and then. 
is alzways great, when ſome great occaſion 
is ted to him. | Dryden. 

A. M. ſtands for artium magiſter, or maſ- 

der of. arts; the ſecond degree of our 


| 


AMANUE'NSIS, i-min-v-&n' 


1 


AMA 
univerſities, which, in ſome foreign coun- 
tries, is called doctor of philoſophy. 
Am, Am“. The firſt perſon of the verb to be. 
[See To BB. ] 

And God ſaid unto Moſes, I am that I am: 
and he faid, thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children 
of Iſrael, I am hath ſent me unto you. 

Exodus, iii. 14. 


Come then, my ſoul : 1 call thee by that name, 


Thou buſy thing, from whence I know I am : 
For knowing that I am, I know thou art; 
Since that muſt needs exiſt, which can impart. 
Prior. 
AuaABTLirv, 4-ma-bll'-ly-ty. u. . [from 
amabilis, Lat.] Lovelinefs; the power of 
pleaſing. | | 
No rules can make amalility, our minds and 
apprehenſions make that; and ſo is our ſelicity. 
3 Taylor. 

AMADE'TTO, i-mi-det't6. 2. .. A ſort of 
pear [See PEAR] fo called, ſays Skinner, 
from the name of him who cultivated it. 

A'MADOT, im'-4-dot. ». /. A ſort of pear. 
[See PEAR, |} 

Ama'iN, 4-ma'n, adv. [from maine, or maigne, 
old Fr. derived from magnus, Lat.] With 
vchemence; with vigour ; fiercely ; violent- 
ly. It is uſed of any action performed 
with precipitation, whether of fear or cou- 
rage, or of any violent effort. 

Great lords, from Ireland am I come amain, 
To ſignify that rebels there ate up. Shakeſpeare. 

What ! when we fled amain, purſued, and ſtruck 
With heav*n'safflifting thunder, and beſought 


The deep to ſhelter us ? Dilton. 
The hills, to their ſupply, 

Vapour and exhalation, duſk and moiſt, 

Sent up amain, | Milton, 


From hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung 
amain, 
Like light'ning ſudden, on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the 
ground ; | 
The foreſt echoes to the craekling ſound, 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 


Dryden. 

AMA'LGAM, à-mäal'-gàm. n. fe [pa 

AMA LGAMA, a-mal'-ga-ma. and yagpeiy. | 

The mixture of metals procured by amal- 
gamation. See AMALGAMATION. 


| 


The induration of the amalgam appears to pro- 


ceed from the new texture reſulting from the coa- 
lition of the mingled ingredients, that make up 
the amalgam. Boyle. 

To AMA'LCAMATE, i-mil'-gi-mit. v. a. 
[from amalgam.) To unite metals with 
quickfilver, which may be practiſed upon 
all metals, except iron and copper. The 
uſe of this operation is, to make the metal 
ſoft and ductile. Gold is, by this method, 
drawn over other materials by the gilders. 

AMALGAMA'TION, àA-mal-gà-mà“-ſhün. 7. / 
[from amalgamate.] The act or practice of 
amalgamating metals. 

Amalgamation is the mixing of mercury with 
any of the metals. The manner is thus in gold, 
the reſt are anſwerable : Take fix parts of mer- 

| cury, mix them hot in a crucible, and pour them 


to one part of gold made red hot in anothe 
crucible ; ſtir theſe well, that the 3 


rate; then caſt the maſs into c 
waſh it. 

AMANDA'T1ON, A-mAin-dYV- 
amando, Lat.] The act 
meſſage, or employment. 


old water, and 

7. Bacon. 
ſhun. z. / [from 
of ſending on a 


sls. 2. / [Lat. 
+ k who writes what 238 ie 

es. | 
A'MARANTH, im'-A- 


8 ranth. n. /. [amaranthus, 


4 and g. The name of a 


y may incorpo- 


AMA 


beautiful are, 1. The tree ama 
2. The long pendulous amaranth 
reddiſh coloured ſeeds, 
Love lies a bleeding. 

2. In poetry, it is ſometimes an imaging 
flower, ſuppoſed, according to its name 
never to fade. 

Immortal amaranth ! a flower which once 
In paradiſe, faſt by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but ſoon, for man's offence 

To heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, 4... 

ows, 

And flow'rs aloft, ſhading the fount of life; 

And where the river of bliſs, thro' mig gg 
heav'n, 

Rowls o'er Elyſian flow'rs her amber ſtream: 

With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elegt 

Bind their reſplendent locks, inwreath'd wi, 
beams. Milton's Pareadiſ: 1,2 

AmARA'NTHINE, im-4-ran'-thin, adj. | a; 
ranthinus, Lat.] Relatin 

cConſiſting of amaranths. 

By the ſtreams that ever flow, 

« By the fragrant winds that blow 

| "Ofer the Elyſian flow'rs; 

By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell 
In yellow meads of aſphodel, 

Or amaranthine bow'rs. Pra, 

Amna'riTupe, à-mär'-ry-tud. n. /. [an. 
tudo, Lat.] Bitterneſs. 

What amaritude or acrimony is deprehended ix 
choler, it acquires from a commixture of me. 
lancholy, or external malign bodies, 

| ; Harvey on Conſuntin, 

AMA'RULENCE, a-mir'-ru-lEns. 7. /. [anc 
ritudo, Lat.] Bitterneſs. Dia, 

AMA'SMENT, a-mas'-ment. u. /. [from ana 
A heap ; an accumulation ; a colleQion, 

What is now, is but an amaſment of imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, and 
infinite impoſtures. Glanville's Scepſis Scientif:2, 

To AMA'SS, ai-mis'. v. a. Lamaſſer, Fr. 

I. To collect together in one heap or maſs, 

The rich man is not blamed, as having mac: 
uſe of any unlawful means to amaſs riches, a 
having thriven by fraud and injuſtice. 

Atterbury's Sermn, 

When we would think of infinite ſpace, or 
duration, we, at firſt ſtep, uſually make ſom: 
very large idea, as perhaps of millions of ages 
or miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply 
ſeveral times. All that we thus ama together 
in our thoughts, is poſitive, and the aſſemblagt 
of a great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace © 
duration. | Licks 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing to 
another, generally with ſome ſhare of re- 
proach, either of eagerneſs or indiſcrimi- 
nation. 

Such as amaſ all relations, muſt err in ſome, 
and be unbelie ved in many. Brown's Fil. Errovr:s 

Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
leſt your improvements only amaſs a heap of ut- 
intelligible phraſes. Watts's Impr. of the Mind, 

The life of Homer has been written, by au- 
ang of all the traditions and hints the write!s 

could meet with, in order to tell a ſtory of him 
to the world. Pope 

'Ama'ss, 4-mis'. n. ,. [amas, Fr.] Anal 
ſemblage ; an accumulation. 

This pillar is but a medley or ama/ of all the 

- Precedent ornaments, | making a new kind by 
ſtealth. . | Molten. 

To Ama'TE, A-mYte. v. a. [from 4 and 

mate.] See Marz. | 

1. To accompany-; to entertain as a compꝭ- 
nion. It is now obſolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 
Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which did them in modeſt wiſe amate, 


YAanth, 
» with 

commonly call, 
| 


A 


8 


ama. 
g to amarautis; 


- 


OO ch 


{ 


Plant, Among the many ſpecies, the moſt | 


| 


Dy 


— 


And tach one ſought his lady to 85 


AMA AMB AMB 


To terrify; to firike with horrour. In] He anſwer'd nought at all; but adding new | jts deſcent from asg and others from 
. tis ſenſe, it is derived from the old French | Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide, am for ad, and baſſiu, low, as ſuppoſing the 
matter, to cruſh or ſubdue, | 7 * —_ 299% and heartleſs hollow hue, act of ſending an ambaſſadour, to be in 
* AMATO RCULIST, \m'-4-thr-kfi-lst. 1. /. CR 1 „Ar _ | ſome ſort an act of ſubmiſſion. All theſe 
ſamatorculus, Lat.) A little inſignificant uries, With their chains 1 | derivations lead to write ambaſſadour, not. 
lover ; a pretender to affection. Dif . 1 an dent 7 E. embaſſadour. A perſon ſent in a public man- 

BY A'MATORY), 1 4 * 3 O ſtep between ev and her hing foul: : poo. f om fog 3 power to another, 

I 5 unng love. 4 X g and ſu reſe - 
11 2 nag & eg 2 5 S raviſh Lu-] Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. hpoſed to repreſent the power from 


.retia by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory po- : 3 
— — only allure her, but neceſſitate her to | 2 Extreme dejection. 1 
Catisfy his luſt, and incline her effeRually, and He ended, and his words impreſſion left 


which he is ſent. The perſon of an am- 
— baſſadour is inviolable. | 


Ambaſſadour is, in popular language, the 


8 Of much amazement to th' infernal crew, general name of a meſſenger from a fove- 
© . draw her incvitably,to gy 6h we ä Diſtracted and ſurpris'd with deep Glmay reign power, and ſomctimes, ludicrouſiy; 
5 1 1 yy 2 Op At theſe ſad tidings. Milton, from -common perſons. In the juridical 
AMO IS, a-ma-r0-sls. 1. . 7 * | 3. Height of admiration. : and formal language, it ſignifies particv 
A dimneſs of ſight, not from any viſible de- Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory larly a miniſter of the higheſt rank reſiding 
fect in the eye, but from ſome diſtempera- Run, with amazement we ſhould read your ſtory; in another country, and 1s diſtinguiſhed 
| ture of the inner parts, occaſioning the re- But living virtue, all atchievements paſt, from an envoy, who is of leſs dignity. 
| areſentations of flies and duſt floating Meets envy till to grapple with at laſt. Waller. Give firſt admittance to th' ambaſſzdours. Shale. 
WE before the eyes: which appearances are | , Aftgniſhment ; wonder at an unexpected Rais d by theſe hopes, I fent no news before, 
the parts of the retina hid and compreſſed event. | Nor aſk'd your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
the blood-veſſels being too much diſ- They knew that it was he which ſat for alms at But come without a pledge, my own ambeſſadory. 


tended ; ſo that, in many of its parts, all 


E the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they were -— 
ſenſe is loft, and therefore no images can | filled with wonder and amazement at that which Ott have their black amb:/adours appear 
be painted upon them; whereby the Te, had happened unto him. Aa. Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of —— 
* eontinually rolling round, many parts of | AMA“ z xd, i-miz-ing. participial adi. [from dil ſon. 
© objects falling ſucceſſively upon them, are | amaxe. Wonderful, Atoniihing. 5 U Ann SSADRESS, am-bas'-54-dres. 2. /. Ilam- 
4 obſcure. The cure of this depends upon It is an amazing thing to ſee the preſent deſola- ba/jadrice, Pr.] | | 
| ; a removal of the ſtagnations in the extre- tion of Italy, when one conſiders what incredible | ** The lady of an ambaſſadour. 
$ mities of thoſe arteries which run over the | - multitudes it abounded with during the reigns of | 2 In ludicrous language, a woman ſent on a 


bottom of the eye. Quncy. | the Roman emperours. Addiſon. | meſſage. 


7. — 4 v. a. [from à and 1 1 adv, [from Wr ee 1 ; 
maze, perplexity. amazing.] To a degree that may excite 0 > 
t. To confuſe with terrour. 5 aſtoniſument; wonderfully. ' „ —_ 
Yea, I will make many people amazed at thee, If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our know- Wo” 


ie ; ox A'MBASSAGE, àm'-bäs-säje. u. ,. [from am- 

and their kings ſhall be horribly afraid for thee, ledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfect, when a 5 ] 3 

when 1 ſhall brandiſh my ſword before them, and | there is not the leaſt grain e Any 7 = embaſſy ; the buſineſs of 

they ſhall tremble at every moment ; every man |- many difficulties belonging to it for the wiſeſt | Nlarimilian entertained them with dilat 

; 27 7 at i * bs — 2 ry — d eee ele Walts's Logick. anſwers ; ſo as 2 Bam of their ambaſſage 

2, 10 put info contuton with wonder. A'MAZON, m'-i-za&n. n. ſa and wt. . , 
Go, heay'nly pair, and with your dazzling OR ee will: pers 4 oy _ * might well warrant their further ſtay. Bacon. 


hs AMBER, am'-bur, 2. /. (from ambar, Arab 
rtue a 3 . , „ "50 5 7 

1 3 * SOTO « al thes, maous for valour, who inhabited Caucaſus ; | whence the lower writers formed amba- 

3 ** 3 a? ox fanny _ Gunze] they are ſo called from their cutting off | rum.] | 


3. To put into perplexity. their breaſts, to uſe their weapons better. 


A lik \ A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance of a gummous 
That cannot chooſe but amaze him. If he be mane WOINSH aims. 


or bituminous conſiſtence, but a reſinous taſte, 


:  Y Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an amazon, and a ſmell like oil of turpentine ; chiefly found 
amazed, he will be mocke 1 5 f Os Th ne; 1 

de" — wh er 7 if he be Ferry And fighteſt with the ſword. Shakeſpeare. m the Baltick ſea, * th coats of Se 

Aua'z E, i-mYze. n. f. [from the verb AMB AGES, Im-bY-g2z, n. /. [Lat.] A cir- Some naturaliſts refer it to the vegetable, others 

amaze.) Aſtoniſhment ; confuſion, either cuit of words; a circumlocutory form of to the mineral, and ſome even to the animal 

ol fear or wonder. | ſpeech; a multiplicity of words; an in-] Kingdom. Pliny deſcribes it as a reſindus juice, 

1 Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe | direct manner of expreſſion. | oozing from aged pines and firs, and diſcharge 

3 rin | | They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that they thence into the ſea, He adds, that it was hence 

I And filks all mouths with envy or with praiſe, [might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe of the ancients gave it the denomination of ſucciu, 
I And all her jealous monarchs with amaze. things they were daily converſant in, without | from ſuccus, juice. Some have imagined it a con- 

3 Milton. long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that the cretion of the tears of birds ; others, the urine of 

] Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, | things they were”continually to give and receive a beaſt; others, the ſcum of the lake Cephiſis, 

: Fix'd on his voyage, through the curling ſea ; information about, might be the cafier and near the Atlantick ; others, a congelation formed 

| | Then caſting back his eyes, with dire ameze, quicker underſtood, 2 in the Baltick, and in ſome ſountains, where it is 


Sees on the Punick ſhore the mounting blaze. AMBA'G10US, im-bY-jy bs. adj. [from am- found ſwimming like pitch. Others ſuppoſe it 


. Ide: ] © Sams. Clixumocutery :© perplexed 2. tes a bitumen trickling into the ſea from ſubter- 
An A'zEDLY, A-mYz-14-1 5. 2 — 40 Y 3 PETP Dis raneous ſources; but this opinion is alſo diſcard- 
amazed.) Confuſedly; with amazement ; | AmBassA'DE, am-bis-8i'de. n. .. [ambaſ* 0 ET = _ 127 ene 
with confuſion. : Jade, Fr.] Embaſſy; character or bulineſs of gathered on the coaſt. Boerhaave ranks it with 
| ipeak amazedly, and it becomes an ambaſſador: a word not now in ule; camphire, which is a concrete oil of aromatic 
My marvel, and my meſſage. Shatesfp. a : . E | . end he 
b c | When you diſgraced me in my /ambaade, plants, claborated by heat into a cryſtalline form, - 
Stands Mach WY e 1 . Then I degraded you from being king. Shakyp. Within ſome pieces of amber have been found 
Come, ſiſters, cheer we up his ſprights. SB p. AMBA'SSADOUR, -am-bas'-54-dur. u. / 1 _ mo tagged. ma m_ I ung 
AMA'ZEDNESS, A-mä'z-id-nës. 7. . from lar 28 deur, Fr. embaxador, Span. It is writ- fluid Nite, or that Yolo 8 aer > "the 
amazed.} The ſtate of being amazed; aſto- ten differently, as it is ſuppoſed to come fun it was ſoftened — rendered faf tible of 
niſkment ; wonder; confuſion. | from the French or Spantſh language; the leaves and inſects. Amber when bel 
1 was by at the opening of the farthel, heard | and the original derivation being uncertain, draws or attracts bodies to it ; and, by friction, 
the old ſhepherd deliver the manner how he | it is not eaſy to ſettle its orthography. pas xt . 


l 8 „ | is b ht to yield ligh i 
found it; whereupon, after a little amazedre/s, Some derive it from the Hebrew Wa 4 hn Sone Reet nett . 


5 
3 
1 
4 . 
4 
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; : dark. 8 diſtinguiſh amber into yellow, whit 
ve were all commanded out of the chamber. _ and Aa meſenger Bhs at, from | brown, ind Wie 1 ** n fup- 
| Shakeſp. am atlus, whic „ in the o 4 auliſh, ſigni- ſed to be of a different nature and deno a- 
AuxzxMExr, 4&-mYz-mEnt. n. /. [from tied a ſervant; whence ambaſcia, in low La- 2 one 3 = 


tion; the one called jet, the other al ergrit. 


amaze.) tin, is found to ſignify ſervice, and ambaſcia- Trevoux. Ghambers, 


1. Such a confuſed apprehenfion x8'does not | tor, a ſervant ; others deduce it from m-- Liquid amber is a kind of native balſam or geſin, 
Ae reaſon its full force; extreme fear; bach, in old Teutonick, fignifying a governs like turpentine; clear, reddiſh, or velfowith.; of 
borrour, 2 ment; and Junius mentions a poſſibility of K 2 Lo a pleaſant 


_— 


AMB : 


* ſmell, almoſt like ambergris. It flows 
from an inciſion made in the bark of a fine large 
tree in New Spain, called by the natives efofol. 
: . Chambers. 

If light penetrateth any clear body, that is co- 

" loured, as painted glaſs, amber, water and the 
Une, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 
; | Peacham. 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade ; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples ſpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. 
| Addiſon. 

The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray. Pope, 

A'mBEr, Am'-bür. adj. Conſiſting of amber. 

| With ſcarfs, and fans, and double charge of 

brav'ry, 

With amber bricelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. 

| Sh keſpeare. 

A'MBER-DRINK,.im'-bar-drink”. 2. J Drink 

of the colour of amber, or reſembling 
amber in colour and tranſparency. 

All your clear amber-drint is Kat. Ba on. 

»A'MBEKGR1s, im'-bur-gris. 2. . [from amber 
and gris, or grey; that is, grey amber.) 

A fragrant drug, that melts almoſt like wax, 
commonly of a greyiſh or aſh colour, uſed both 
as a perfume and a cordial. Some imagine it to 
be the excrement of a bird, which, being melted 
by the heat of the ſun, and waſhed off the ſhore 
by the waves, is ſwallowed by whales, who re- 
turn it back in the condition we find it. 
conclude it to be the excrement of a cetaceous 
fiſh, becauſe ſometimes found in the inteſtines of 
ſuch animals. But we have no inſtance of any 
excrement capable of melting like wax; and if 
it were the excrement of a whale, it ſhould ra- 
ther be found where theſe animals abound, as 
about Greenland. Others take it for a kind of 
wax or gum, which diſtils from trees, and drops 

into the ſea, where it congeals. Many of the 
orientals imagine it ſprings out of the ſea, as naph- 
tha does out of ſome fountains. Others aſſert jt 
to be a vegetable production, iſſuing out of the 
root, of a tree; whoſe roots always ſhoot towards 
the ſea, and diſcharge themſelves into it. Others 
maintain, that ambergris is made from the honey- 
combs, which fall into the ſea from the rocks, 
where the bees had formed their neſls; ſeveral 
perſons having ſeen pieces that were half amber- 
gris, and half plain honey-corab; and others have 
- found large pieces of ambergris, in which, when 
broke, honey-comb, and honey too, were found 
in the. middle. Neumann abſolutely denies it to 
be an animal ſubſtance, as not yielding, in the 
- aralyſis, any one animal principle. He con- 
clades it to be a bitumen iſſuing out of the earth 
into the ſea; at firſt of a viſcous conſiſtence, but 
hardening, by its mixture with ſome liquid naph- 

tha, into the form in which we find it. 
e IO Trevoux. Chambers. 

Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not 

know f 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergris is found? 
| N 6 Weller. 
A*'MBER-SEED, Am“ bür- sèd, or mu/t-ſced, re- 
ſembles millet, is of a bitteriſh taſte, and 
brought dry from Martinico and Egypt. 
Chambers. 


A/mBER-TREE, Am- bör-trè. 1. fo [ frutex 


Africanus ambram fpirans.] A ſhrub, whoſe 
beauty is in its ſmall evergreen leaves, 
which grow as cloſe as heath, and, being 
bruiſed between the fingers, emit a very 


Fragrant odour. | Milter. 
LS XTER, Am-by-dEx'-ter. n. /. 
a 2 3 
7- A man who has equally the uſe of both 


% 


his hands. 


_— 
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Others 


1 


AMB 
ambidexters, and left-handed men, delivereth a 
third opinion. Brown. 

2. A man who is equally ready to act on 
either fide, in party diſputes. This ſenſe 
is ludicrous, 

AMBIDEXTE'RITY, Am-by-dEx-ter'-ry-to. 
n. ſ. [from ambidexter. ] 

1. The quality of being able equally to uſe 
both hands. | 

2. Double dealing. / 

AmBipe'xTROUS, Am-by-dEx'-tras. 
[from ambidexter, Lat.] 

1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 
either hand. | 

Others, not conſidering ambidextrous and left- 
handed men, do totally ſubmit unto the efficacy 
of the liver. Breton. 

2. Double- dealing; practiſing on both ſides. 

Aſop condemns the double practices of trim- 


mers, and all falſe, ſhuffling, and ambidextrous 
dealings, L' Eftrange. 


adj. 


n. /. {from ambidextrous.] The quality of 
being ambidextrous. Dif. 
A'MBIENT, am'-byent. adj, [ambiens, Lat.] 

Surrounding ; encompaſſing; inveſting.” 

This which yields or fills 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd. 

| | Milton. 
The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce 
any colour, depends only on the denſity of the 


4 plate, and not on that of the ambient medium. 


Newton's Oplicks. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn. 
Fenton to Lord Gower. 
Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have roſe 
With happy laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
Andwith full pow'r aſſert her ambient main, 
Prior, 
The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity, 
| Bentley, 
A MBIGU, àm'-by-gü. u. /. [French.] An 
entertainment, conſiſting not of regular 
courſes, but of a medley of diſhes ſet on 
together. | | 
When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 
| You'd richly then corhpoſe an ambigu ; 
Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 
All in one ſingle table have their part. 
| King's Art of Cookery, 
AmBiGuv'iTY, am'-by-gi-4-ty. . . [from 
ambiguous.) Doubtfulneſs of meaning; un- 
certainty of fignification ; double mean- 
„ing. | 
With ambiguities they often entangle them- 
ſelves, not marking what doth agree to the word 
of God in itſelf, and what in regard of outward 
accidents, Hooker. 
Me can clear theſe ambiguities, 
And yan their ſpring, their head, their true de- 
cent. ; 
The words are of ſingle ſignification, without 
any ambiguity ; and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you, by ſtraining for an interpretation, where 
there is no difficulty; or diſtinction, where there 
is no difference, South, 
AMBVGUOUS, äm-blg“ d- ds. adj. [ambi- 
Doubtful 
1, Doubtful ; having two meanings : - 
certain Sanificaticn. + hl 


— 


— 


* 


Ambiguous, and with doubtful ſenſe deluding ? 

1 ö = * Milton. 

1 ' Some expreſſions in the covenant were ambi- 
guous, and were left ſo; 
. framed them were not 


all of one mind. Clarendon. 


Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of 


k 


AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS, Am-by-dex'-tras-nes, | 


Shakeſp. | 


But what have been thy anſwers, what but dark, 


becauſe the perſons who | 


4 


% 


AM 
2. Applied to perſons uſing doubtful exprg 


ſions. It is applied to expreſſions, or thoſe t 
that uſe them, not to a dubious or ſuſpend. v 
ed ſtate of mind, = 1 
Th' ambiguous god, who rul'd ker lab' rig 4 
| breaſt, : 11. 
In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſt; 

Some truths reveal'd, in terms involy'd the reg. 1 
Dry 4 

Silence at length the gay Antinous broke,” © WG 
Conſtrain'd a ſmile, and thus ambiguz:s ſpoke. | 1 Any 
Pet 16 

AmBrGuousLy, Am-blg'-ti-0s-17, W 0 
(from ambiguous.) In an ambigudus mag. 
ner; doubtfully; uncertainly ; with dy, : 
meaning, 

AmBicuousntss, Am-blg/-ti-ts-nis, 1. 7 q 
[from ambiguous.] The quality of beige 
ambiguous ; uncertainty of meaning; d. 
plicity of fignification. #, 

AmB1LOGY, im-bll'-16-jy. n. /. [from aus, | A 
Lat. and %% ..] Talk of ambiguous cr 
doubtful fignification. D., 

AnrYLoquovus, Am-bll“-lè-kwds. adj. [tron A* 


ambo and loquor, Lat.] Uſing ambiguy;; WI ( 

and doubtful expreſſions. Dis. 
AmnBrLoqQuy, im-bll-lo-kwy. 7. /. arb. 

quium, Lat.] The uſe of doubtful and ing. 
terminate expreſſions ; diſcourle of doubt. 
ful meaning. Dis. 
"A'MBIT, am'-bit. 2. h. lambitus, Lat.] The 
compaſs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompaſſes any thing. 

The tuſk of a wild boar winds about alu 
into a perfect ring or hoop; only it is a lite 
| writhen. In meaſuring by the ait, it is lng 

or round abort a foot and two inches; its bas 

an inch over. | Gres Muſe, 
AMB1'TION, am-blſh'-un. 2. , ſambitio, Lat! 
The deſire of ſomething higher than is 
poſſeſſed at preſent. 
1. The dcfire of preferment or honour. 
Who would think, without having fuch 2 
mind as Antiphilus, that ſo great goodneſs cou 
not have bound gratefulneſs? and ſo high a. 
vancement not have ſatisfied his ambition! Sin, 


The defire of any thing great or excellent. 
The quick*ning power would be, and ſo would 
ſt; 


0 © 


err eee 


Þo 
. 
— 


© wy bye 


reſt ; 
The ſenſe would not be only, but be well: 
But wit's ambition longeth to the belt, 
For it deſires in endleſs bliſs to dwell. 
Urge them, while their ſouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; | 
Leſt zeal, now melted by the windy brezt 
Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. $544 
It is uſed with 10 before a verb, aud 
before a noun, 
I had a very early ambition to recommend m- 
ſelf to your Lordſhip's patronage. Addis. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an affe ation 
of gayety. Pope's Preface to his Lees 
BY BI'TIOUS, Am-blſh'-as, adj. [ambitioſus 
1 
1. Seized or touched with ambition; df 
rous of advancement ; eager of honours; 
aſpiring. It has the particle of befole 
he object of ambition, if a noun ; ?% 
expreſſed by a verb. 
We ſeem ambitious God's whole work t 2 
| ene. 
The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beaut) led, 
| Cantend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed : 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe * by 


Davies. 


| * 
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_ — You have been pleaſed not to ſuffer an old mau 
to go diſcontented out of the world, for want 


that tecti 7 ad been fo Jong 
5 jaar F464 Qion, of which he had Do 
IA Trajan, 
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AMB 


; ince ambitious of glory, deſcended 
1 of the Tigris gf Fuphrates, and 


ſeei eſſel trad- 
went upon the ocean, Where, ſecing a v 
: Indies, he had thoughts of outdoing 
* - - Arash on Coins, 
. Eager to grow bigger; aſpiring. 
I * oh I have Then * 
Th' ambitious ocean fwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds. 
Sbaleſpeare. 


VI AMB1TIOUSLY, Am-blsh“-us-ly. adv. from 


ambitious.) In an ambitious manner; with 
eagerneſs of advancement or preference. 
With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute th' appearance of the prince's fleet; 
And each ambitioy/ly would claim the ken, 
That with firſt eyes did diftant ſafety meet. 
Dryden. 
Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambitiouſly deſign'd his Sh-—'s throne. Dryden. 
© A MB! TIOUSNESS), Am-bish“-Us-nés. 1. J. 
E (from ambitious.) The quality of being am- 
bitious. ä 
3 A'MBITUDE, Am'-by-tide. 7. Y = [ ambio, Lat.) 
= Compaſs ; circuit; circumference, Did. 
7 A'MBLE, Am bl. 2. u. [ambler, Fr. ambulo, 
Lat.] 


1. To move upon an amble. See AM BLE. 


; 

1 of the preſent, as will not endanger our futurity ; 
q and to provide ourſelves of the virtuoſo's Faddle, 
E which will be ſure to able, when the world is 
= upon the hardeſt trot. Dryden. 
2. To move eaſily, without hard ſhocks, or 
| ſhaking. 

Who ambles. time withal? —A rich man that 
hath not the gout ; for he lives-merrily, becauſe 
he feels no pain; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury : hin time ambles. withal. 

4 Dy Shakeſpeare's As you like it. 
3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub- 
= miſſion, and by direction; as a horſe that 
ambles uſes a gait not natural. 

A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering 


» 


Shall make him able on a goſſip's meſſage, 
And take the diſtaff with a hand as patient, 

As e er did Hercules. Nove Fane Shore. 
To walk daintily and aftectedly. 

I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's majeſty, 
To ſtrut before a wanton embling nymph. : 
1 EA Shakeſpeare. 
usr, am'bl. 2. /. [from To amble.] A 

pace or movement in which the horſe 
removes both his legs on one ſide; as, on 
the far ſide, he removes his fore and hin- 
der leg of the ſame ſide at one time, whilſt 
the legs on the near ſide ſtand ſtill; and, 
when the far legs are upon the ground, 
the near fide removes the fore leg and 
hinder leg, and the legs on the far fide 
ſtand ſtill, An able is the firſt pace of 
young-colts, but when they have ſtrength 
to trot, they quit it. There is no amble 
in the manage; riding-maſters allow on- 
ly of walk, trot, and gallop. A horſe 
may be put from a trot to a gallop 
without ſtopping; but he cannot be put 

om an ambie to a gallop without a ſtop, 
which interrupts. the juſtneſs of the ma- 

nage. ; Farrier's Did. 
A'MBLER, Am'-blar.. 2. , [from To amble.] 

A horſe that has been taught to amble ; 

by Pacer, ' a 
A'nBLINGLY, Am'-bling-l$. adv. [from amb- 
| ling.) With an ambling movement. 

ARO SL, Am-brö-shà. x. ſ. [ap6gocia,] 

8 imaginary food of the gods, from 


imell or taſte 18 called gmbry/ia. 


1 


It is. good, on ſome occaſions, to enjoy as much | 


ch every thing eminently pleaſing to 


AMB 


2. The name of a plant. | 
lt has male floſculous flowers, produced on 
ſeparate parts of the ſame plant from the fruit, 
having no viſible petals; the fruit which ſucceeds 
the female flowers, is ſhaped like a club, and is 
prickly, containing one oblong feed in each. 

The fpecics are, 1. Ihe marine or ſea am rgſia. 


Canada ambreſia. Miller. 


 AmBRO'SIAL, àm-brö-shàl. adj. [from ambro- 

Aa.] Partaking of the nature or qualities 

of ambroſia; fragrant ; delicious; delect- 

able, | 
Thus ra God ſpake, ambrofial fragrance 
þ RIP 

All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpirits elect. 

Senſe of new joy incffable diffus'd. Milton. 
The gifts of heaven my following ſong purſues, 

Acrial honey and cmbrofial dews. Dryden. 
To fartheſt ſhores th ambroſial ſpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the ſkies. « 

1 Pope. 

A/mBry, àm'-bry. n. /. [a word corrupted 
from admonry.] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 
where alms are diſtributed. 

2. The place where plate, and utenſils for 
houſekeeping, are kept ; alſo a cupboard 
for keeping cold victuals: a word ftill 
uſed in the northern counties, and in Scot- 
land. 


AmMBs ACE, Am'z-A'se. 1. . [from ambo, Lat. 
and ace.] A double ace; ſo called when 
two dice turn up the ace. 

I had rather be in this choice, than throw 
ambs ace for my life. 
Shakeſpeare's A', well that ends well. 
This will. be yet clearer, by conſidering his 
own inſtance of caſting ambs ace, though it par- 
take more-of contingency than of freedom. Sup- 
poſing As oſiture of the party's hand who did 
throw the = ſuppoſing the figure of the table, 
and of the dice themſelves, ſuppoſing the meaſure 


— 


ö 


of force applied, and ſuppoſing all other things 


which did concur to the production of that caſt, 
to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is neceſſary. 


Brambam againſi Hobbes : 


AMBULA'TI1ON, Am-bü-la'“-shün. 2. .. [ambu- 
latio, Lat.] The act of walking. 

From the occult and inviſible motion of the 
muſcles, in ſtation, proceed more offenſive laſſi- 
tudes than from ambulation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A'MBULATORY, am-bu-la-tur'-ry. adj. [am- 
bulo, Lat.] 
1. That which has the power or faculty of 
walking. | 

The gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as require 

ſome baſis, or bottom, to uphold them in their 
motions: ſuch were thoſe. ſelf- moving ſtatues, 
which, unleſs violently detained, would of them- 
ſelves run away. Wilkins's Math. Magick. 

2+ 1 which happens during a paſſage or 
walk, | 

He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs, of 
whom his majeſty had an ambulatory view in his 
travels. | Wotton, 

3. Moveable ; as, an ambulatory court ;' a 
court which removes from place to place 
for the exerciſe of its juriſdiction. 

A'mpury, am'-buU-ry. 1. J. A bloody wart on 
any part of a horſe's body. 

AmBusSCA'DE, am-blis-ka'de. n. ſ. [embuſecade, 
Fr. See AMBUSH.] A private ſtation in 
which men lie to ſurpriſe others; ambufh. 

Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambu/cad:. 


5 


2. Taller unfavoury ſea ambroſia. 3. The talleſt” 


Dryden. 


AME 


| When I behold a faſhionable table ſet out, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with in- 
numerable diſtempers, lie in ambuſeade among the 
diſhes. Addiſon, 


AMBUSCA'DO, Am-bis-ki'dd. 2. / [emboſtaday. 
Span.] A private poſt, in order to ſurpriſe 
an enemy. 

Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldicr's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blades, 
| Ot kealths five fathom deep. 

Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 


A'mBUsH, am'-bush. n. ,. ſambuſche, Fr. from. 
bois a wood ; whence embuyſcher to hide 
in woods, ambuſhes being commonly laid 
under the concealment of thick foreſts.] 

1. The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſins are 
placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy. | 

The reſidue retired deceitfully towards the 
place of their ambuſt, whence iſſued more. Then 
the earl maintained the fight. But the enemy, 
intending to drew the Engliſh further into their 
ambuſh, turned away at an ealy pace. Aayward. 
Charge, charge, their ground the faint Taxal- 
lags yield, 

Bold in cloſe anti, baſe in open field. 
Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

2. The act of ſurpriſing anot!#r, by lying in 
wait, or lodging in a ſecret poſt, | 

Nor ſhall we need, 
With dangerous expedition, to invade 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault or ſiega, 
Or ambuſe from the deep. Milton's Paradife Leſt. 

3. The ſtate of being poſted privately, in 

order to ſurpriſe ; the ſtate of lying in 
wait. 

4. Perhaps the 
ſtations. | 
For you, my noble lord of Lancaſter, 

Once did I lay an amby/s for your life. 
, Shateſp. Richard II. 


A'MBUSHED, am'-bish-Ed. 4. [from am- 
 6u/h.] Placed in ambuſh ; lying in wait. 
Thick as the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſb d men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 
To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs. 8 


Dryden“ Indian Emperor. 


A'MBUSHMENT, am'-blish-ment, u. ſ. [from 
ambuſh; which ſee. ] Ambuſh ; ſurpriſe z: | 
a word now not uſed: 

Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied / 

Where on a ſunny. bank the lambs do play, 

Full cloſely creeping by the hinder ſide, . , 
Lies in ambuſtment of his hoped prey. Spenſer. 

AmBu'sT, am-bust.. adj. [amby/ius, Lat.] 
Burnt ; ſcalded. | ict. 

Anus T IO, Am-bas-tshün. . ſ. [ambuſtic,. 
Lat.] A burn; a ſcald. 

A“ MEL, àm'-mél. 2. / [email, Fr.] The mats 
ter with which the variegated works are 
overlaid, which we call enamelled. 

The materials of glaſs melted with calcined 
tin, compoſe an undiaphanous body. This white 
ame! is the baſis of all thoſe fine concretes that 
goldſmiths and artificers employ in the curious 
art of enamelling. Boyle on Colours. 


AME'N, i-m#n'. adv. ſa word, of which the 
original has given riſe to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; and the 
Rabbies make it the compound of the ini 
tials of three words, ſignifying the Lord is 
a faithful king; but the word ſeems mere- 
ly Hebrew, we, which, with a long train 
of derivatives, ſignifies firmneſs, certainty, . 
fidelity.] A term uſed in devotions, by 
which, at the end of à prayer, we mean, 
ſo te it; at the end of a creed, ſo it is. 


perſons placed in private 


| 


— 


—- 


Ous 


* o 


S 8 


AME. 
One cried, God bleſs us! and, An, che 


other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 
Liſlening their ſcar, I could not ſay Amen, 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſp. Mach. 
Blefled be the Lord God of Iſrael, from ever- 
laſting and to everlaſting, Auen and amen. 
Pſalm xli. 1 3. 

AnPxane, A-me'-nAbl. adj. Lameſnable, Fr. 

© amener guelgi un, in the French courts, ſig- 
nifies, to oblige one to appear to anſwer a 
charge exhibited againſt him.] Reſponſi 
ble; ſubject ſo as to be liable to enquiri 
or accounts. | 
Again, becauſe the inferiour ſort were looſe 
and poor, and not amenable to the law, he pro- 
vided, by another act, that five of the beſt and 
eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all 
the idle perſons of cheir furname, to be juſtificd 
by the law. Sir Fobn Davies on Treland, 

A'MENAOE, i-met-nije. ! n. ſ. (They ſeem 

A'MENANCE, A-mé“-näns. J to come from 
amener, Fr.] Conduct; behaviour; mien: 
words diſuſed, 

For he is fit to-uſe in all aſſays, ET 

' - Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 

Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance, Spenſer. 
Well kend him fo far ſpace, 
Th' enchanter, by his erms and amenance, | 
When under him he ſaw his Lybian ſteed to 
pPrance. \ Fairy Queen. 

To AME/ND, à-mènd'. v. a. [amender, Fr. 
emendo, Lat.] 8 Ay 

4. To correct; to change any thing that is 

- wrong to ſomething better. 

2. To reform the life, or leave wickedneſs. ; 
In theſe two eaſes we uſually write mend. 
Sce Mp. 

Amend your ways and your doings, and I will 

_ cauſe you to dwell in this place. FJerem. vii. 3. 

3. To reſtore paſſages in writers, which the 
copiers are ſuppoſed to have depraved ; to 

recover the true reading. 

To AnmE'ND, * meénd'. v. z. To grow better. 
To amend differs from to zmprove ; to in- 
prove ſuppoſes or not denics that the thing 
is well already, but to amend implies ſome- 
thing wrong. An 

As my fortune either amends-or impairs, I may 
declare it unto you. | Sidney, 
, | At his touch 
Such ſanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

AME'NDE, -i-mend”. 2. /. [French.) This 
word, in French, ſignifies a fine, by which 

recompenſe is ſuppoſed to be made for 
the fault committed. We ule, in a cog- 
nate ſignification, the word amends. 

Ane'xBMENT, 4-mend'-ment. . ſe Lamende- 


ment, Fr.] 


2. A change from bad for the better. 


Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome | 7, AME/RCE, à-mér'ſe. v. a. [amercier, Fr. 


things in it have paſſed your approbation and 
amendment. 7 Dryden. 

- Man isalways:mending and altering his works; 
Þut nature obſerves the ſame tenour, becauſe her 
Works are fo perfect, that there is no place for | 

amendments; nothing that can be reprehended. 
l Rey on the Creation. | 
There are many natural defects in the under- 
landing, capable of amendment, which are over- 
I oobed and wholly neglected. Locks. 
2. Reformation of life, 5 
Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment of 
lite, by the teſtimony which Moſes and the pro- 
phets have given, concerning the miſeries that | 
bollow ſinners aſter death, were not likely to be 
perſuaded by other means, although God from 
the dead ſhould ha ve raiſed them 1 


- 


5. 


1 


3. Recovery of health. 


AMENDMENT, à-ménd'-mént. n. /; [emenda» 


AmE'/NDER, a-men'-dar. .f. [from amend.] 
The perſon that amends any thipg. | 


Ame'xDs, a-meEnd'z. u. ſ. [amende, Fr. from 


AmE'NiTY, 4-meEn'-ni-tF. a. /. [amenite, Fr. 


AmMENTa'CEOvs, i-min-tY-ſhus. adj. [amen- 


\ The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat- | - 


1. To puniſh with a pecuniary penalty ; to 


2. 2 with the particle in before the 
« WE | , 


Kr 


o 
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AME 


Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguiſh, are ſent as ſcourges for amendment. 
; 2 Efdras, xvi. 19. 
Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and 
true acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God; yet there is no ſure judgment 
whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or theſe acts 
true acts of contrition. 
Hammond's Practicdl Catechiſm. 


Your honour's players, hearing your amendment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy, Sb. 


tio, Lat.] It fignifies, in law, the cor- 
rection of an errour committed in a pro- 
ceſs, and eſpied before or after judgment; 
and ſometimes after the party's ſeeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 


which it ſeemstobeaccidentallycorrupted.] 
Recompenſe; compenſation ; atonement. 
If 1 have too auſterely puniſh'd you, | 
Your compenſation makes amends, Shakeſpeare. 
Of the amends recovered, little or nothing re- 
turns to thoſe that had ſuffered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 
There I, a pris'ner chain's, ſcarve freely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
 Unwholeſome draught ; but here 1 feel amend;, 
_-y breath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and 
weet, 


With day-ſpring born; here leave me to refpire. | , ' 
<P" 15 AMETH O'DICAL, &-mE-th6d'-y-kAl. 44. from 


Milton. 

Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that 1 
may make the world ſome part of amend; for 
many ill plays, by an heroick poem. Dryden. 
If our fouls be immortal, this makes abundant . 
amends and compenſation for the frailties of life, 
and ſufferings of this ſtate. Tillotſon. 
It is a ſtrong argument for retribution here- 
after, that virtuous perſons are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vicious perſons proſperous ; which is 
repugnant to the nature of a Being, who ap- 
pears infinitely wife and good in all his works; 
unleſs we may ſuppoſe that ſuch a promifcuous 
diſtribution, which was neceſſary for carrying on 
the deſigns of providence in this life, will be rec- 
tified and made amends for in another. Spedator. 


amenitas, Lat.] Pleaſantneſs; agreeable- 
neſs of ſituation. 

If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt as 
in the days of Herodotus, it was a ſeat of 
amenity and pleaſure. Brown. 


— 


tatus, Lat.] Hanging as by a thread. 


kins. Miller. 


oda? H]Nͤdtecpes, leems to give the ori- 
ginal.] | | 
exact a fine; to inflict a forfeiture, It is 
a word originally juridical, but adopted by 


puniſhments in general. | 
Where every one that miſfeth then her make, 
Shall be by him emerc'd with penance due. 


Spenſer, 


But I'll amzerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. 
| | +4 75 a Shakeſpeare. 

All the ſuitors were conſiderably amerced;. yet 
this proved but an ineffectual remedy for thoſe 
miſchiefs. Hale. 


: — 
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3. Sometimes it is ufed, in imitatio 


AME'RCER, 4-m{r'-s6r. n. ſ. [from « 


Should hold her loathed. 
2: Pretending love; ſhewing love. 


wiſe; uſe your art of wooing. 


AMI 


They ſhall emerce him in an hundred nch. p N 


ſilver, and give them unto the father of tha g 
ſel, becauſe he hath brought up an evil name 
on a virgin of Iſrael. Deut. xii. ty 


n 4 
Greek conſtruction, with the particle 


Millions of ſpirits, for his fault ae 
Of heav'n, and from eternal ſplendours flun 
- 8 
For his revolt. 


9 N 4 1 F {4 5 


Merce. 


He that ſets a fine upon any miſdemcanoꝶ- 
he that dectees or inflicts any PeCunizy 
puniſhment or forfeiture, 


AME'R CEMENT, 4-mer's-ment. ne ,. "from 
AME'R CIAMENT, 4-mer's-|-ment. ; 


: aMere,) 
The pecuniary puniſhment of an oe, 
I 


who ſtands at the mercy of the kige 90 
other lord in his court. ut 

All amercements and fines that ſhall he im 101 
upon them, ſhall come unto themſelves. 


Spenſer” s State of In 


Ames ACE, Amz-Ace. . /. [a corruption gf 


the word ambs ace, which appears, fry 
very old authorities, to have been «©, 
ſoftened by omitting the 5. Two acz; g 
two dice. 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw 2 ſice: 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould cent 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play, - 


Dries, 


Aſmtss, V- mls. u. 7. [corrupted from amice. 


A prieſt's veſtment. Dia 


a and method.] Out of method; without 
method ; irregular. 


A'METHYST, am'/-&-thift. ». /. [«ui*:;5, 


contrary to wine, or contrary to drunken- 
neſs; fo called, either becauſe it is nd 
quite of the colour of wine, or becauſe it 
was imagined to prevent inebriation.] 

A precious ſtone of a violet colour, bordering 
on purple. The oriental amecthy/? is the hardet, 
ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable; it is generally of 
dove colour, though ſome are purple, and other 
white like the diamond. The German is of z 
violet colour, and the Spaniſh are of three forts; 
the beſt are the blackeſt or deepeſt violet : other 
are almoſt quite white, and fome few tinQured 
with yellow. The amethy/t is not extremely hard, 
but eaſy to be engraved upon, and is next in vn 
lue to the emerald. Savary. Clem 

Some ſtones approached the granate complcts 
ion; and ſeveral nearly reſembled the a 

Wieed:wark, 


A'meETHYsST, am/-E&-thift [in heraldry] fig- 


nifies the ſame colour in a nobleman's coat, 
that pwrpure does in a gentleman's. 


AMETHY'STINE, Am-E-this'-tin. ad/. from 


bre Reſembling an amethyſt in c0- 
our, 

A kind of anethyſtine flint, not compoſed of 
cryſtals or grains, but one entire maſſy ſtone. 


Greus 


A'MIABLE, . myäbl. adj. [ainable, Fr. 
other writers, and is uſed by Spenſer of | 1. » Y=myabl. adj. [aimable, Fr.) 


Lovely; pleaſing. 
That which is good in the actions of men, doth 
not only delight as profitable, but as amiable allo. 


Hcaler. 


She told her, while ſhe kept it, 
Twould make her ai , fubdue my father 
Entirely to her love; but if ſhe loſt it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Shekeſp. Cibell. 


Lay aiiable ſicge to the honeſty of this Ford's 
Shakeſpeare 


A/MIABLENESS 


AMI 


= / ENESS, x 
| 7 The quality of being amiable ; love- 
lineſs ; power of raiſing love. 

As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiablenefs of 
the young man wears off, they have nothing left 
to commend them, but lie by among the lumber 
nud refuſe of the ſpecies. Addiſon. 
$1 4BLY, A-myAb-lF. adv. [from amiable.) 
in an amiable manner; in ſuch a manner 
as to excite love. 


\/MICAB 


ABLE, Am- my-kàbl. adj. [amicabilis, 
Lat.] Friendly; kind. It is commonly 
uſed of more than one; as, they live in 
an amicable manner; but we ſeldom ſay, 
an amicable action, or an amicable man, 
though it be ſo uſed in this paſſage. 

O grace ſerene ! oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 
& Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the {ky ! 
| And faith, our early immortality ! 
Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt ; 
Receive and wrap me in eternal ret. 


K 
ncasraness, Am'-my-kabl-nes. 2. /. 
3 [from amicable.] The quality of being 
amicable; friendlineſs ; goodwill. 
A MICABLY, am'-my-kab-ly. adv. [from ami- 
© able.) In an amicable manner; in a friendly 


Pope. 


21 


E way ; with goodwill and concord. 


They fee 

Through the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 
Two lovely yourhs, that amicably waikt 

O' er verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, revolv'd 


= Anna's late conqueſts. Philips. 
l found my ſubjeQs amicably join 
Jo leſſen their defects, by citing mine. Prior. 


In Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that 
the variety of ſects live ſo amically together, it is 
notorious how a turbulent party, joining with the 
EF Arminians, did attempt to deſtroy the republick. 
3 Swifts Church of England Man. 
BA MICE, am'-mls, u. /. [amifus, Lat. amict, 
Fr. Primum ex ſex indumentis epiſcopo & pre/- 
= byteriis communibus ſunt, amictus, alba, cin- 
gulum, ſtola, manipulus, © planeta. Du 
= Cange. Amictus quo collum flringitur, & 
8 pectus tegitur, caſtitatem interiors hominis 
= defignat : tegit enim cor, ne vanitates cogitet ; 
& ſiringit autem collum, ne inde ad linguam tran- 
= ſcat mendacium. Bruno.] The firſt or un- 
dermoſt part of a prieſt's habit, over which 
he wears the alb. | 


— 6) Wa 


Thus paſs'd the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey. 
© a Milton. 
On ſome a prieſt, ſuccin& in amice white, 
3 Attends. Pope. 
Aub, A-mid'. prep. [from a and mid, 
SAMIDST, a-mid'st.hF or midſe.] 


. In the midſt ; equally diſtant from either 


extremity. 
Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amid = 

The garden, God. bath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat. 

: Milton. 

The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's 

ſtatue of the great duke, amid the four ſlaves, 
chained to his pedeſtal, are very noble ſights. 
| a Adliſon. 

2, Mingled with; ſurrounded by; in the 
ambit of another thing. 
Amid my flock. with woe my voice I tear, 

And, but bewitch'd, who to kis lock would moan? 


* 


A-myäbl-nds. n. / [from ami- | 


7 


2 


AMI 


Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. 
Dryden. 
3: Amongſt ; conjoined with. 

What tho? no real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, 
«© The hand that made us is divine.“ Addiſon. 


Am1'ss, a-mls', adv, [from a, which, in this 
form of compoſition, often ſignifies ac- 
cording to, and miſs, the Engliſh particle, 


waa, to be wrong, as, to miſcdunt, to count 
erroneouſly ; to mi/do, to commit a crime: 
amiſs therefore ſignifies not right, or out of 
order.] | 
t. Faulty ; criminal. 
For that which thou haſt ſworn to do aue, 
Is yet amiſs, when it is truly done. 
Sbaleſp. King John. 
2. Faultily; criminally, 
We hope therefore to reform ourſelves, if at 
any time we have done amiſs, is not to ſever our- 
ſelves from the church we were of before. 
Hooker. 
O ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſs, impute it not! Aadifon. 
3. In an ill ſenſe. 
She ſigh'd withal, they conſtru'd all amiſs, 
And thought ſhe wiſh'd to kill who long' d to kiſs. 
Fairfax. 


— 
* 


4. Wrong; improper; unfit. f 
Examples have not generally the force of laws, 
which all men ought to keep, but of counſel: 
only and perſuaſions, not amiſs to be followed by 
them, whoſe caſe is the like. Hooker. 
Methinks, though a man had all ſcience, and 

all principles, yet it might not be ami to have 
ſome conſcience. Tillotſon, 


5. Wrong; not according to the perfection 
of the thing, whatever it be. 
Your kindred is not much amiſs, tis true; 
Yet I am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryd. 
I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the 
knaves, nothing delighted me ſo much as to ſtand 
by, while my ſervants threw down what was amiſs. 


6. Reproachful; irreverent. F 
Every people, nation, and language, which 
ſpeak any thing ami/s againſt the God of Sha- 
drach, Meſhach, and Abednego, ſhall be cut in 
Pieces, and their houſes ſhall be made a dunghill ; 


becauſe there is no other God that can deliver 
after this ſort. Gp Daniel, iii. 29. 


7. Impaired in health; as, I was ſomewhat 
amiſs yeſterday, but am well to-day. 
8. Amiſs is marked as an adverb, though it 
cannot always be adverbially rendered; 
| becauſe it always follows the ſubſtantive 
to which it relates, contrary to the na- 
ture of adjectives in Engliſh ; and though 
we ſay the action was amiſs, we never ſay 
an amiſs action. | 
9. Amiſs is uſed by Shakeſpeare as a noun 
ſubſtantive. | | 
To my fick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, 
Each toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſ+. 
Hamlet. 
Amr ö s1ox, à-mis“shün. u. /. [amiſfio, Lat.] 
Loſs. | 


— 


which ſhews any thing, like the Greek 


Swift. | 


; ; Sidney. | To Ami'T, A-mlt“. v. a. [emitto, Lat.] To 
5 amid the air encounter' d hills, ] loſe: a word little in ufſe. 

Wha and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
Tho cle done, to name that wealthy ſwain, | air, whereby it acquireth no new form, but rather 
ror amidſt ray cryſtal ſtreams I bring, : a conſiſtence or determination of its diffluency, 

louthern winds jo blaſt wy flow 'ry ipring- | and amitteth not its efſence, but condition of flui- 
4 Dryden. | dity, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


— 


A MM 


Lutry, àm“-ml-ty. 2. , [amitic, Fr. ami- 


citia, Lat.] Friendſhip, whether publick 
between nations, oppoſed to war; or 
among the people, oppoſed to diſcord ; or 
between private perſons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompanying 
one another to the houſe of God, ſhould make 
the bond of their love infoluble, and tie them 
in a league of inviolable amity. Hooker, 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world. 

Sir Fohn Davies en Ireland. 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 

Shakeſpeare. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 
Purſue this race, this ſervice dedieate 
To my deplored. aſhes; let there be 
"Twixt us and them no league nor amity. 


Denham. 
AMMOYNIAC, im-m9-nyik. 2. /. The 
name of a drug. | 


Gum AMMONIAC is brought ſrom the Eaſt In- 
dies, and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbellifers 
ous plant. Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a 
kind of ferula growing in Barbary, and the plant 
is called aga/y/lis, Pliny calls the tree metepion, 
which, he ſays, grows near the Temple of Jupiter 
Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. It 
ought to be in dry drops, white within, yellowith 
without, eaſily fuſible, refinous, ſomewhat bitter, 
and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, ſomewhat like 
garlick. This gum is ſaid to have ſerved the au- 
cients for incenſe, in their ſacrifices. 

| | Sauary. Trevouxs 
Sal AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two kinds, an- 
cient and modern. The ancient ſort, deſcribed 
by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native ſalt, gene- 
rated in thoſe large inns where the crowds of pil- 
grims, coming from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, 
uſed to lodge; who travelling upon camels, and 
thoſe creatures in Cyrene, where that celebrated 
temple ſtood, urining in the ſtables, or in the 
parched fands, out of this urine, which is remark- 
ably ſtrong, aroſe a kind of ſalt, denominated ſome- 
times from the temple, Ammoniac, and ſometimes 
from the country, Cyreniac. No more of this ſalt 
is produced there ; and, from this deficiency, ſome 
ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing: but this 
ſuſpicion is removed, by the large quantities of a 
ſalt, nearly of the ſame nature, thrown out by 
mount Etna. | | 
The modern /a! ammoniac is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked glaſs bottles, filled with ſoot, . 
a little ſea ſalt, and the urine of cattle, and hav- 
ing their mouths luted with a piece of wet cotton, 
are placed over an oven or furnace, in a thick bed 
of aſhes, nothing but the necks. appearing, and 
kept there two days and a night, with a conti- 
nual ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells up the cotton, 
and forms a paſte at the vent-hole, hindering the 
ſalts from evaporating ; which ſtick to the top of 
the bottle, and are taken out in thoſe large cakes, 
which they ſend to England. Only ſoot exhaled 
from dung, is the proper ingredient in this pre- 
paration; and the dung of camels affords the 
{trongeſt.” | | 
Our chymiſts imitate the Egyptian ſal ammoniac,, 
by adding one part of common falt to five of 
urine ; with which ſome mix that quantity of 
ſoot, and putting the whole in a veſſel, they raiſe 
from it, by ſublumation, a white, friable, farina- 
ccous ſubſtance, which they call ſal ammoniac. 

] : - | 2 Chambers. 

AmmonYACAl, àm-mö-n5 A-kAI. adj. from 

ammoniac.] Having the properties of am- 
moniac ſalt. | 

Human blood calcined, yields no fixed falt; 


nor is it a {al aramoniack; for that remains im- 


mutable after repeated diſtillations; and diſtilla- 


tion 


U 


- AMO'MUN, à-mô-müm. 2. /. [Lat.] A ſort 


AMO 


Bon deſtroys the ammoniaral quality of animal 
ſalts, and turns them alkaline: ſo that it is a 
ſalt neither quite ſixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite ani- 
acal ; but ſoft and benign, approaching neareſt to 
the nature ot ſal ammoniac. Arbutbnct. 


Aunuxtriox, àm-mu-nlsh'-Un. . J [ſup- 
poſed by ſome to come from atio, 
which, in the barbarous ages, ſeems to 
have ſignified ſupply of proviſion ;, but it 
ſurely may be more reaſonably derived 
from munitio, fortification ; choſes a mimi 
.tions, things for the fortreſſes.] Military 
ſtores. . 

They muſt make themſelves defenſible againſt 
ſtrangers; and muſt have the aſſiſtance of ſome 
.able military man, and convenient arms and 
emmunitien for their defence. . Bacon. 

The colonel ſtaid to put in the ammunition he 
brought with him ; which was only twelve bar- 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred weight of 
match. Clarendon. 

All the rich mines of learning ranſackt are, 
To furniſh ammunition for this war. Denham. | 

But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard: 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 

And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. Dryden. 


AMMUNITION BREAD, 
bred'.-z. {. Bread for the ſupply of the 


2 


armies or garriſons. 
A'MxNESTY, im'/-neEs-ty. u. ſ. [4umgia.] An | 
act of oblivion; an act by which crimes 
againſt the government, to a certain time, 
are fo obliterated, that they can never 
be brought into chargie. | 
I never read of a law enacted to take away the 
force of all laws, by which a man mag ſafely 
commit upon the laſt of June, what he would 
-infallibly be hanged for, if he committed it on 
the firſt of July; by which the greateſt criminals 
may eſcape, provided they continue long enough. 
in power to. antiquate their crimes, and, by 
ſtifling them a while, deceive the legiſlature into 
un amncfly. 1 Swift, 
Amx1'corLisT, Am- uV -kö-Ust“. 1. /. [amni- 
cola, Lat.] Inhabiting near a ri er. Did. 
Auxt'ENOus, Am- ny-gè-nüs. u. /. [amni- 
genus, Lat.] Born of a river. Didt. 
A'MNION, am'-ny6v.7 7. ſ. [Lat. perhaps 
A MNIOS, am'-ny6s. 5 from 4uy®-,] 
Ihe innermoſt niembrane with which the foetus 
in the womb is moſt immediately covered, and 
avith which the reſt of the ſecundines, the cho- 
-Fion, and al»ntois, are ejected after birth. It is 
-whiter and thinner than the chorion. It alſo con- 
tains a nutritious humour, ſeparated by glands for 
that purpoſe, with which the fetus tz preſerved. It 
is outwardly cloathed with the urinary-memhrane 
and the chorion, which fometimes ſtick fo cloſe to 
one another, that they can ſearce be ſeparated. It 
has alſo its vellels from the ſame origin as the cho- 


rion. Quincy. 


of fruit. | | 

The commentators on Pliny and Dioſcorides 
ſuppoſe it to be a fruit different from ours. The 
modern amomum appears to be the /n of the an- 
cients, or baſtard flone-parſley. It ręſembles the 
muſcat grape. This fruit is brought from the 


Eaſt Indies, and makes part of treacle. It is of | 


a hot ſpicy taſte and ſmell, Trevoux. Chambers. 
AMO'NG, A-müng“. prep. [amang, Se- 
AMo/NGsT, A-müngst'. mang, Saxon.] 
1. Mingled with ; placed with other perſons 
or things on every fide. | 

» Amongſt ſtrawberries ſow here and there ſome 
borage-ſeed ; and you ſhall find the ſtrawberries 
under thoſ..ccaves far more large than their fel-, 


© I 


im-mG-nish'-an- | 


AM O 


The voice of God they heard, 
| Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds | 
Brought to their cars, while day declin'd: they 
heard, 
And from his preſence hid themſelves, among 
The thickeſt trees, both man and wife. Milton. 
2. Conjoined with others, ſo as to make 
part of the number. 5 
I have then, as you ſee, obſerved the failings 
of many great wits amongf the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Mryden. 
There were, among the old Roman ſtatues, 
ſeveral of Venus in Aerent poſtures and habits; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
aſter the ſame deſign. Addiſon, 


"A'mortsT, im/-0-rist. n. . [from amour. 
An inamoratoz a gallant; a man pro- 
feſſing love. | 

Female beauties are as fickle in their faces as 
their minds; though caſualties ſhould ſpare them, 
age brings in a neceſſity of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertainty 
both of the continuance of their nuſtreſs's kind- 
neſs, and her beauty, both which are neceſſary to 
the amor it's joys and quiet. Boyle. 

AMORO SO, am-6-r6'-s6. u. J. [Ital.] A 


man enamoured. Dic. 


A'moroUs, im'-ur-s. adi. [amoroſo, Ital.] 
I, In love; enamoured; with the particle 
before the thing loved; in Shakeſpeare, 
on. % 
Sure my brother is amorovs on Hero; and hath 
withdrawn her father to break with him about it. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
The am'rous maſter own'd her potent eyes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew ; 
Each flowing line confirm'd his firſt ſurprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſſion grew. 
Prior. 
2. Naturally inclined to love ; diſpoſed to 
fondneſs ; fond. 
Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth their 
——poung, keep their eyes faſtened on them, and are 
never weary of admiring their beauty; ſo amerous 
is nature of whatſoever ſhe produces. 
| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Relating, or belonging to love. 
that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 
Nor made to court an am*rous looking-glaſs, 
I, that am rudely ſtampt. 
And into all things from her air inſpir'd 
The ſpirit of love, and amorous delight. 
| : In the amorous net 
Firſt caught they lik'd; and each his liking choſe. 
Milton. 
O!] how TI long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Under the plantatie's ſhade, and all the day 
With am rous airs my fancy entertain, 
Invoke the muſes, and improve my'vein ! Waller. 
A MOROUSLY, am'-ar-as-ly, adv. [from amo 
rous.] Fondly; lovingly. 
When thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath, 
Each fiſh, which every channel hath, 
Will ameroyſly to thee ſwim, : 
Gladder to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
A"MOROUSNESS, àm'-ür-üùs-nés. u. f. [from 
amorous.] The quality of being amorous; 
fondneſs; lovingneſs; love. 

All Gynecia's actions were interpreted by Baſi- 
lius, as proceeding from jealouſy of his amorouſ- 
neſs, 4 Sidney. 

Lindamor has wit, and amoroiſugſ enough to 
make ham find it more eaſy to defend fair ladies, 
than to defend himſelf againſt them. | | 
F 5 NF Hoyle on Colours. 
—_— 25 Roby. a [2 Ja mort, Fr.] In 
E Itate o dead: . . 
ſpiritleſs, wi ; dejected ; depreſſed ; 

| How fares my Kate? what, ſweeting, all amort? 

S Shateſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
AMORTIZA'/T1ION, à-mör-ty- za shün.? 


As. Bac. 
| | | 


— 


AMO'RTLZEMENT, &-mdr'-tiz-ment. '$ *./- | 


Milton. 


| 


| 


Shalsſp. Rich. III. 


| 


| 
1 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


AMP 


or act of transferring lands to morttas 
that is, to ſome community, that — 
is to ceaſe. 5 

Every one of the religious orders waz co 
by one pope or other; and they made ar 
proviſion for them, after the laws of ,,,, 
were deviſed and put in uſe by prince; 

| life's Parergon Juris Canes 

To AMO RTIZ E, a-mar'-tize. v. a, 4 
tir, Fr.] To alien lands or tenement; t 
any corporation, guild, or fraternity, 2 
their ſucceſſors ; which cannot be 4, 
without licence of the king, and the l 
of the manour. ; [Mts 

This did concern the kingdom, to hays fan 

ſufficient to maintain an able body out of pe 
and to aortize part of the lands unto the jet 
manry, or middle part of the people, z;,, 

To Amo've, 4-mo0 ve, v. a. [amover, Ly; 

1. To remove from a poſt or ſtatign, , 
Juridical ſenſe, 

2+ To remove; to move; to alter: a fa 
now out of uſe. 

Therewith, amoved from his ſober mcod, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought thi. 4 
And do the heavens afford him vital food! 

; Fairy Senn, 

At her ſo piteous cry was much ] 
Her champion ſtout. Feiry 9 un, 

To Amo'unT, à-mou'nt. v. „. [monter, Fr; 

1. To riſe to in the accumulative quantity; 
to, compoſe in the whole; with the par. 
ticle to. It is uſed of ſeveral ſum; u 
quantities added together, 

Let us compute a little more particulzrly hoy 
much this will amount to, or how many ociar; 
of water would be neceſſary to compol: this great 
ocean rowling in the air, without bounds or barks 

Burnet's Tiny, 
2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſequence 
rifing from any thing taken altogether, 

The errours of young men are the ruin of buls 
neſs; but the errours of aged men amu:! but 4 
this, that more might have been done, or ſooner, 

8 Ham 

Judgments that are made on the wrong ſided 
the danger, ameunt t9 no more than an affe&2tia 
of {kill, without either credit or eſſect. 

Digs L” Efiraw: 

AMo'uxT, à-mou'nt. 2. /. [from To anni, 

The ſum total; the reſult of ſeveral ſuns 
or quantities accumulated. 

And now, ye lying vanitics of liſe, 
Where are you now, and what is your amt? 

 Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. 


ure 


NIA 


lort 


J 


hs Tem ſa. 
Auolux, a-m0'r. nm. , [amour, Fr. on, 
Lat.] An affair of gallantry ; an intrigue: 
generally uſed of vitious love. The 4 
ſounds like 90 in poor. 
No man is of ſo general and diffuſive a luſt, & 
to proſecute his amours Al the world over; 2 
let it burn never ſo outrageouſly, yet the imp 
flame will either die of itſelf, or conſume the bo] 
that harbours it. Scl. 
The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world arouts 
But how can Jove in his ameurs be found! 
2 ö Adder 
A*MPER, am'-per. n. , [ampne, Sax. 4 
tumour, with inflammation ; bile : a word 
ſaid, by Skinner, to be much in uſe 
Efſex ; but, perhaps, not found in bock. 
AMPHI'BIOUS, Am-fIb-yùs. adj. (4:9: 0 


1. That which partakes of two natutes, i 
as to live in two elements; as, in ar 4 
water. | 
A creature of ampllibious nature, * 
On land a beaſt, a fiſh in water. Huis 7 
Thoſe are called amphibious, which live Hech 


. . 42d 
1 the air, upon the earth, and yet arc obler 7 


AIT 
— — if they were natural 


inhabitants element; though it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thoſe 
creatures that live at eaſe, and by choice, a good 
while, or at any time, upon the earth, can live, a 
long time together, perfectly under water. Zocke. 
© _ Fiſhes contain much oil, and amphibious ani- 
mals participate ſomewhat of the nature of fiſhes, 
and arc oily. - ; : 
2. Of a mixt nature, in alluſion to animals 
that live in air and water. 
| Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motley fruit of mungrel ſeed ; 

By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 4 , 
By the fire exhal'd from dung. Swift. 
AnpHI'BIOUSNESS, àm-fib-yüs-nés. u. /. 

{from amphibious.] The quality of being 
able to live in different elements. 
AMFHIBOLO'GICAL, Am-1y-b0-16dzh'-y-kAl, 
adj. [from amphibology. | Doubtful. 
>HIBOLO'GICALLY, am-f{y-b6-16dzh'-y- 
"JAl-T$.. adv. {from amphribological.) Doubt- 
fully; with a doubtful meaning. 
AMPHIBO'/LOGY, am-f$-bol-6-jy. 1. J. 
" 5 [ajupiornoyta.) Diſcourſe of uncertain mean- 
ing. is diſtinguiſhed from equivocation, 


It 1s 
© which means the double fignification of a 
*fingle word; as, nol: regem octidere timere 
bonum eft, is amphibology 5 captare lepores, 
meaning, by /epores, either hares or jeſts, 

is equiwocation. . 
Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive 
others, and are deteived themſelves, the ancients 
have divided into verbal and real; of the verbal, 
and ſuch as conclude from miſtakes of the word, 
- there are but two worthy our notation ; the fal- 

- lacy of equivocation, and-amphibelogy. 

| Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
He that affirm'd,” gainſt ſenſe, ſnow black to | 


be, 
Might prove it by this amphibelogy ; 
Things are not what they feem. 
Verſes on Cleaveland. 
In defining obvious appearances, we are to we 


not miſled by amphibelogies into fallacious deduc- 
tions. Glanville. 
Aurhi'golous, Am- ffb-bö-lüs. adj. | 4ugs 
and S. Toſſed from one to another; 
ſtriking each way. | x 
Never was there ſuch an amphibolous quarrel, 
both parties declaring themſelves for the king, 
and making uſe of his name in all their remon- 
ſtrances, to juſtify their actions. Howell. 
AvznrioGy, tm-fll-I6-jp. nv. . [4u4p; and 
1e. ] Equivocation ; ambiguity. - Did. 
= AMPHISBA'NA, am-fis-b&-ni. u. [. [Lat. 
| e«upiwtam.] A ſerpent ſuppoſed to have two 
heads, and by conſequence to move with 
either end foremoſt. | 
- That the ampbiſbana, that is, a ſmaller kind of 
ſerpent, which moveth forward and backward, 
hath two heads, or one at either extreme, was af- 
firmed by Nicander, and others. 
n. Brown's Fulgar Errour.. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and awphiſtena dire. 
Milton. 


af 2141 and ani a ſhadow.] Thoſe people 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſhadows, 
at different times of the ycar, fall both 
ways; tothe north pole, when the ſun is 
in the ſouthern ſigns; and to the ſouth 
Pole, when he is. in the northern . ſigns. 
heſe are the people who inhabit the 
torrid zone. Ho 
MPHITHE ATRE, Am-fy-the&-itre. 2. J [of 

| zeta reo, of a and Sede] A build- 
us in a Circular or oval form, having its 
., XS encompaſſed with rows of ſcats one 


Arbuthnot. | 


What is molt plain and eaſy ; that the mind be | 


| 


AMPHISCTI, im-fls'-81-t. n. / [Lat. A Heu, 


Ove another; f mi 
Vor. I. 1 11 where ſpectators 2 


= 


— 


3 


AMP 


behold ſpectacles, as ſtage- plays, or gladia- 
tors. The theatres of. the ancients were 
built in the form of a ſemicirdle, only ex- 
ceeding a juſt ſemicircle by one-fourth part 
of the diameter; and the amphitheatre is 
two theatres joined together ; ſo that the 
longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was 
to the ſhorteſt, as one and a half to one, 
Within, an amphitheatre appear'd 
' Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces rear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allaw'd for him above to ſee. 
| | Dryden. 
| Conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
thair at Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries 
of # crowded amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his 
ſear; or ſtretched upon a grate of iron, over 
coals of fire, and breathing out his ſoul among 
the exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execu- 
tion, rather than renounce his religion, or blaſ- 
heme his Saviour. Addiſon. 
A'MPLE, iampl. adj. [amplus, Lat.] 
1. Large; wide; extended. 
Heav'n deſcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. 


2. Great in bulk. 
Did your. letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monſtration of grief !—— 
She took em, and read *em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample: tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheeks. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Unlimited; without reſtriction. 
Have what you aſk, your preſents I receive ; 
Land where and when you pleaſe, with ampl:- 
leave. Dryden. 
4. Liberal; large; without parſimony. 


If we ſpeak of ſtri& juſtice, God could no way 


have been bound to requite man's labours in ſo 
large and ample manner as human felicity doth 

import ; in as much as the dignity of this exceed- 

eth ſo far the others value. Hooker. 
5, Magnificent; ſplendid. a 

To diſpoſe the prince the more willingly to 
undertake his relief, the earl made amfl- promiſes, 
that, within ſo many days after the fiege ſhould 
be raiſed, he would advance his highneſs's levies 
with two thouſand men. Clarendon, 

6. Diffuſive; not contracted ; as, an ample 
narrative, that is, not an epitome. 

A'MPLENE Ss, Am'pl-ness. n. /. [from ample.) 
The quality of being ample; largeneis ; 
ſpiendour. 

Impoſfiblet is for a perſon of my condition to 
produce any thing in proportion either to the 
amplengſ of the body you repreſent, or of the 
places you bear. South, 

To A'MPLIATE, 4m'-ply-Ite. v. a. [amplis, 
Lat.] To enlarge; to make greater; to 
extend. TT 

He ſhall look upon it, not to traduce or exte- 


nuate, but to explain and dilucidate, to add and |. 


amplia le. Brown. 
AurLIA“Tiox, am-ply-a'-ſhan. 2. . [from | 
ampliate. FF. | 
1. Enlargement; exaggeration; extenſion. ' 
Q)dious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 
ought to be reftramed and interpreted in the 
mildeſt ſenſc. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Diffuſeneſs; enlargement. | | 
The obſcurity of the ſubject, and the prejudice 
and ꝓrt poſſeſſion of moſt readers, may plezd ex- 
cuſe for any arrplialions or repetitions that may 
be found, whilſt 1 labour to expreſs myſelf plain 
and full. Holder. 
To AmPLi'FICATE, Am-plif-y-kite. v. a. 
[amplifico, Lat. j To enlarge; to ſpread out; 
to amplify. rb Did. 
AmMPLIFICA Tlox, im-plF-f3-kY-ſhin. 2. 1 


[amplification, Fr. amplifcatio, Lat.] ++ * - 


-- 


Thomſon. 


| 


To A'MPLIFY, am'-ply-fFy. 


AMP 


1. Enlargement; extenſion. 


2. It is uſually taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, 
and implies exaggerated repreſentation, or 
diffuſe narrative; an image heightened be- 
yond reality; a narrative enlarged with 
many circumftances, 

I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification at 
all, ſkew in what manner defects have been ſup- 
plied . Davics. 

Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, 
and are uſually received with amplifications above 
their nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch incredible 
amplifications ? It may be anſwered, if he had put 
theſe extravagances into the mouth of Ulyſſes, he 
had been unpardonable; but they ſuit well the 
character of Alcinous. Pope. 


A'MPLIFIFR, Am'-ply-fi-Er. 1. {. [from To 
amplify.] One that enlarges any thing ; 
one that exaggerates; one that repreſents 
any thing with a large diſplay of the beft 
circumſtances ;z it being uſually taken in 
a good ſenſe, | 


Derillaus could need no amplifier's mouth for 
the higheſt point of praiſe. Sidney. 


To A'raPLIFY, am'-ply-fy. v. a. [amplifer ,Fr.] 
I- To enlarge; to increaſe any material ſub- 
ſtance, or object of ſenſe. ? 

So when a great moneyed 'man hath divided 
his cheſts, and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to 
himſelf richer than he was: and therefore a, way 
to amplify any thing, is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it 
according to the ſeveral circumſtances. Bacon. 


All concaves that proceed from more narrow 
to more broad, do amplify the ſound at the coming 
out. | 4 Bacon. 

2. I enlarge, or extent any thing incorpo- 
real. 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in theſe blind ages, fo grew up in them withal 
a deſire of amplifying their power, that they might 
be as great in temporal forces, as men's opinions 
have formed them in ſpiritual matters. Raleigh. 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge it by 
the manner of repreſentation. 
Thy general is my lover; I have been 
The book Fas his good afts; whence men have 
rea 
His fame un led, haply amplified. Shaksp. 
Since 1] have plainly laid open the negligente 
and errours of every age that is paſt, I would not 
willingly ſeem to flatter the preſent, by amplifying 
the diligence and true judgment of thoſe ſfervi- 
tours that have laboured in this vineyard. Davies. 


4. To enlarge; to improve by new additions. 
In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrictl 
followed, his ſenfe too is amplified but not hv 
as Waller's tranſlation of Virgil. Dryden. 

I feel age advancing, and my health is inſuf- 
ficient to increaſe and amplify theſe remarks, to 
confirm and improve theſe rules, and to illumi- 
nate the ſeveral pages. . Watts, 


v. n. Frequently 

with the particle on. 

1. To ſpeak largely in many words; to lay 
one's ſelf out in diffuſion. 

When you affect to amplify on the former 
branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a ne- 
ceſſity upon yourſelf of contracting the latter, and 
prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part of 

Vour deſign. Wattss Lag. 
2. 2 form large or pompous repreſenta- 

Ons. ve. "Þ 

An rad jg — for the ſtone might be 
concerved, by amplifying. apprehenſions able. to 

break a diamond, DO ere. Vulsar Egrouvr:. 
I have ſometimes been forced to am, en 
others; but here, where the ſubject is fo fru, 

1. hat 


AMP 


that the harveſt overcomes the reaper, I am ſhort- 
ened ly my chain. Dryden. 
Homer amplificr, not Treents ; and as there was 
really a people called Cyclopeans, fo they might 
de men of great Rature, or giants. 
| Pope 
A'meLiTUDE, im'-ply-tade, mn. / 
tude, Fr. amplitudo, Lat.] 
2. Extent. 
| Whatever I look upon, within the ampPtuge of 
heaven and earth, is evidence of human ignorance. 
; Glanville. 
2. Largeneſs ; greatneſs. | 
Men Þould larn bow ſevere a thing the true in- 
quifition of nature is, and accuſtora themſelves, by 
the light of particulars, to enlarge ther minds to 
the amplitude of the world, nat reduce the 
| world to the narrowneſs of their minds. Bacon. 
3. Capacity; extent of intellectual faculties. 
With more than human gifts from heav'n 
adorn'd, | 
Perfections abſolute, graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. AMiNon. 
4. Splendour; grandeur ; 'dignity. 
In the great frame of kingdoms and common- 
wealths, it is in the power of princes, or eſtatcs, 


to add amplitude and greatneſs to their kingdoms. 


| Bacas = Eſſays. 

5s. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. 
You ſhould ſay every thing which has a pro- 
per and direct tendency to this end; always pro- 
rtioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
ulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign ; 
the length of your time, to the convenience of 
your hearers. Watt Logick. 
6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, de- 
notes the horizontal line ſubtending the 

path in which it moved. 


7. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercepted between the true eaſt 


's Odyſſey. 
[ampli- 


and weft point thereof, and the centre | 


of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing or ſetting. 
It is eaſtern or ortive, when the ſtar riſes ; 
and weſtern or occiduous, when the ſtar 
ſets. The eaſtern or weſtern amplitude are 
alſo called northern or ſouthern, as they 
fall in the northern or ſouthern quarters of 
the horizon. 


8. Magnetical amplitude is an arch of the hori- 
- zon, contained between the fun at his 
riſing, and the eaſt or weſt point of the 
compaſs ; or, it is the difference of the 
riſing or ſetting of the ſun, from the eaſt or 
weſt parts of the compaſs. Chambers. 
A'nrLY, am'-ply. adv. [ample, Lat.] 
1. Largely ; liberally. 
| N "* For hee well-being, 
So amply, and with hands fo liberal, | 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milton. 
The evidence they had before was enough, 
amy enough, to convince them; but they were 
been to be convinced: and to thoſe, Who 
are reſolved not to be convinced, all 
arguments, are equal. 
2. At large; without reſerve. 
; EK OE At return ' 
Of him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid, 
The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, 
Now anf lier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 
R Milton. 
3. At . wire with a diffufive 
detail. | l eee 
Some parts of a' poem require to be amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance of 
words; others muſt be caſt into ſhafows ; that is, 
paſſed over in ſilence, or but faintly touched. 
Cf.... $90 ee NOT or oindy. 
To A'MPUTATE, im'-ptt-tate. 
puto, Lat.] Ta cut off a limb: à word 


motives, all 


- uſed only in chirurgery. 
- * n : : p : 


= 23 
1 1 


. . [am- : 


| 


: Atterbury. | 


: 


A MU 


their ſurgeons were too active in amputating ſrac- 
tured members, Wifeman's Surgery. 


putatio, Lat.] . 

The operation of cutting off a limb, or other 
forming it, in the inſtance of a leg, is as follows: 
The proper part for the operation being four or 
five inches below the knee, the ſkin and fleſh are 
firſt to be drawn very tight upwards, and ſe- 
cured from returning by a ligature two or three 
fingers broad: above this ligature another looſe 
one is paſſed, for the gripe ; which being twiſted 
by means of a ſtick, may be ſtraitened to any de- 
gree at pleaſure, Then the patient beg con- 
veniently ſituated, and the operator jlced to 
the inſide of the limb, which is to be held by. one 
aſſiſlant above, and another below the part de- 
ſigned for the operation, and the gripe ſuſficient- 
my to prevent too large an hzmorrhage, 
e fleſh is, with a ſtroke or two, to be ſeparated 
from the bone with the diſmembering knife. 
Then the perioſtium being alſo divided from the 
bone with the back of the knife, ſaw the bone 
aſunder, with as ſew ſtrokes as poſſible. When 
two parallel bones are concerned, the fleſh that 
ws betwcen them muſt likewiſe be ſeparated 
efore the uſe of the ſaw. This being done, the 


of ſearching for the large blood veſſels, and ſe- 
curing the hæmorrhage at their mouths. After 


making proper applications to the ſtump, looſen 
the fi 2 and pull both the ſkin and the 
fleſh, as as conveniently may be, over the 


ſtump, to cover it ; and ſecure them with the 
croſs ſtitch made at the depth of half or three 
quarters of an inch in the kin. Then apply 
pledgets, aſtringents, plaiſters, and other neceſ- 
ſaries. Chambers. 
The Amazons, by the amputation of their right 
breaſt, had the freer uſe of their bow. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
A'MULET, 4'm-Qi-I&t. z. f. Lamuletteg Fr. amu- 
letum, or amoletum, guad malum amolitur, 
Lat.] An appended remedy, or preſerva- 


curing of ſome particular diſeaſes. 
That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view 

a conceit derogative unto himſelf; yet herein he 
eſtabliſheth the dodrine of luſtrations, amn, 
and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
They do not certainly know the falſity of 
2 they report; and their ign 
erve you as an amulet againſt the guilt both of 
deceit and malice. 7 
Auvgco'srrr, A-mür-köô- st-. u. /. Iamurca, 
Lat.] The quality of lees or mother of 
any thing. 1 Did. 
To AMU'SE, a-mi'ze.. v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 


with thoughts that engage the mind, with- 
thing more lively, and to 


taken in a ſenſe bordering on contempt. 
They think they ſee viſions, and are arrived to 
ſome extraordinary revelations; when, indeed, 


with the · fantaſtick ideas of a buſy imagination. 
| Decay of Piety. 
I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to emuſe himſelf with trifles. Walſs. 
2. To draw on from time to time; to keep 
Dee he amiſad his followers 
with idle promiſes. oa 
AmMvU'SEMENT, a-miYze-mEnt. n. /, [amuſe- 


. ment, Er.] That which amuſes ; entertain- 
' ment, , e 0 EG 3 


Ameonght the cruizers, it was complained, that 
Aururariox, Am-pi-ta'-ſhin, mn. , [@m- | 


part of the body. The ufual method of per- | 


gripe may be {lackened, to give an opportunity | 


tive ; a thing hung about the neck, or any | 
other part of the body, for preventing or | 


ö 


* 
- 
: 


orance - muſt 


1 
* 


Government of the Tongue. , 


| 
| x. To entertain with tranquillity; to fill 
out diſtracting it. To divert implies ſome- 


pleaſe, ſomething | 
more important. It is therefore frequently 


| 


| 


* 


| 


they do but dream dreams, and amuſe themſelves 


AN A 


moſt trifling amuſement, is ſuffered to poſtpone th. 
ene thing neceliary.. — | Rego, 
During his confinement, his amuſement wa, z 
give poiſon to dogs and cats, and fee them cr. 
pire by flower or quicker torments. Pre 
I was left to ſtand the battle, while others 
who had better talents than adraper, thought i 
no unpleaſant amuſement to look on with ſafery, 
whilſt another was giving them diverſion at th. 
hazard of his liberty. Swift 
Amvu'sER, a mW'-zfir. n. f. [amiſcur, Pr. 
He that amuſes, as with falſe promiſcs. 
The French word is always taken in aq j1 
ſenſe, Y | 
Amv'sIvE, &-mfi'-sIv. adj. [from amy; 
That which has the power of amuſing, þ 
know not that this is a current word, 
But amaz'd, 
Beholds th* am arch before him fly, 
Then vaniſh quite away. | 
Amy'GDaALATE, i-mig'-di-Ate. adj. 
dala, Lat.) Made of almonds. 
Amy'GDaLiNE, A-mig'-dadfne. ad). 
dala, Lat.] Relating to almonds ; refen- 
bling almonds. | 
An, an'. article. Lane, Saxon; een, Dutch; 
eine, German.] The article indefinite, uſed 
before a vowel, or + mute. See A, 
1. One, but with leſs emphaſis ; as, there 
ſtands a houſe, 
Since he cannot be always employed in ſtudy, 
reading, and converſation, there will be many a 


Themſm, 
[am fg. 


lang- 


' Hour, beſides what his exereiſes will take up. 


Lil. 
2. Any, or ſome; as, az elephant might ſwin | 
in this water. | 
le was no way at ay uncertaigty, nor ever i 
the leaſt at a loſs concerning any branch of i. 
A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod, 

Az hone man *s the nobleſt work of God. 7. 
3. Sometimes it ſignifies, hke a, ſome pzr.- 
cular ſtate; but this is now diſaſed. 

It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree, 
nouriſh ; eſpecially the edour of wine; ang v: 
ſee men an hungred do love to ſmell hot bread, 

| But 
4. An is ſometimes, in old authors, 2 con 
traction of and . 
| He can't flatter, he! | 
An honeſt mind and pain; he nuſt ſpeak trut!) 
An they will take it fo; if not, he's plain. SC. 
5. Sometimes a contraction of aud before . 
Well I know 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on's face that b 
W 
Ile will a if he live to be a man. Slg 
6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as V 

My next pretty correſpondent, like Shake. 
ſpeare;s hon in Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars 44 
werke any nightingale. Hdiyen 

ANA, 3'-nh. adv. [Av.] A word uſed in tie 
preicriptions of phyſick, importing the like 
quantity; as, wine and honey, 4 Or 4% 
3 ti; that is, of wine and honey each td 


ounces. 
weight innocence and prudente 


In the ſame 
take, 


long bill of anas. „ Dry 

ANA, Apa. 27 Books fo called from tie 
laſt fyllables of their titles; as, Staligerass, 
Thuaniana; they are looſe thoughts, © 
caſoal hints, dropped by eminent mes 
and collected by their friends. J 

AKC: MPTICK, gags. 58 adj. 64 
[Aoi] Refleting, 9-5 ected: 4 of 


AN A 


eamprict found, an echo; an anacampticł 
bill, a Hill that proguces an echo. - | 
A- 


AxNACA MPTICKS, -kimp'-tiks. 2. J. The 
EE of reflected light, or catoptricks. 
it has nd ſingular. 


ACATHA'RTICK In-4-k4-thir-tik. E 
ee CAT HARTICK.] Any medicine that 
' works upwards. umcy. 


—_ 


ANACEPHALAO'SIS, An-a-sE-fAl'=l sls. 
nl. [araxipandiuci; ] Recapitulation , or ſam» 


principal heads of a diſcourſe. 
In-3k-&-rite Wee 

A'CHORETE, 3n-ak - 23. J. [ome- 
— . — An-Ak -G-xite. Y. fe viti- 
oully written ancharite; avaxoghrn;e] A 
monk who, with the leave of his ſupe- 
riour, leaves the convent for a more auſ- 
tere and ſolitary life. 
Yet lies tiot love dead 


* mary of 


here, but here doth fit, | 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anacborite. Donne. | 
Axs'enxonign, in-ak'-kro-nism. 2. / [from 
da and K..] An errour in computing 
time, by which events are miſplaced with 
regard to each other, It feems pro- 
perly to ſignify an errour by which an 
- event is placed too early; but is generally 
uſed for any errour in chronology. 
This leads me to the defence of the famous ana- 
. <broniſm, in making Æneas and Dido cotempora- 
_ ries: for it is certain, chat the hero lived almoſt 
two hundred years before the building of Car- 
„ thage. © |. - 1 
AxACLNTICKS, An-àA-klät-Iks. n. /. [di and 
4e. The doctrine of refracted light; 
dioptricks. It has no fingular. 


ANADIPLO'STS, An-A-di-plô“-sIs. 1. /. La- 


hoo] Reduplication; a figure in the- 
torick, in which the laſt word of a fore- 
going member of a period becomes the firſt 
of the following ; as, he retained bis wirtues 
amid/t all his misfortunes, misfortunes 
evhich only his wirtnes brought upon bim. 
'Ax4Goce'rtICat; An-A-gö-gét-ty-k&I. adj. 
Lava. That which contributes or re-, 
lates to fpiritual elevation, or religious 
raptures ; myſterious ; elevated above hu- 
n oo 
Axaco'61CAL, in-i-gd'-gi-kal, adj. Canago- 
_ &que, Fr.] Myfterious ; elevated; religi- 
_ ouſly exalted. r > 
Anaco'GiCALLY, An-à-gö'-gl-kàl-Iy. adw. 
[from anagogical.} Myſterioufly ; with re- 
ligious elevation. J 


ANAGRAM; An“-A-gräm. 2. /. [44 and. 


yeduua.] A conceit ariſing from the let - 


ters of a name tranſpoſed; as this, of | 


V,, „, a, m, N, o,, attorney-general to 

Charles I. a very laborious man, I moy/ 

* in aao. | * 

Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 
She hath yet the anagrams of a good ſace: 


- Wwe might put the letters but one way, Tr 


n chat lean dearth of words what could weſhy ? | 


Denhe. | 


Thy genins calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
It keen ianbicks, but mild anagram. 


Dryden. 


Aenne,  an-a-gram/-ma-tizm. | - 


n. . [from anagram. ] The act or practice 


The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchy- | 


my of wit could-draw out of names, is anagram- 


wen, or metagrammatiſm, which is a diſſolu-- 
ton of a name truly written into his letters, as 
his elements, and a new connexion of it by arti- | 


+ - Krial tranſpoſition, without addition, fubſtraction, 
E chauge of un letter, into different words, mak- 


. Dryden. 8 


{ AXNALO'GICALLY, An-à-ldzh“-Y-käl-Y. adv. 


Dis. | 


LAS 3 


AN A 


Te ANACGRA'MMAT1Z R, Au-à-gràm'-mä- the. 
v. n. [anagrammatiſer, Fr.] To make ana- 
gramms. | | , 

ANALE PTICK, an-a-lep'-tik, adj, LA 
Tix®-,] Comforting; corrobotating : a 
term of phyſick. | 

Analepiick medicines cheriſh the nerves, and 
renew the ſpirits and ſtrength. Duincy. 

ANA LOGAL, an-al'-6-gal. adj. [from ana- 
logous.) Analogous z having relation. 

When I ſce many analogal motions in animals, 
though I cannot call them voluntary, yet I ſee 
them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon to conclude 
that theſe in their principle are not ſimply 

| mechanical. Hale. 

Ax ATO'icAr, in-a-16dzh'-y-kil. adj. [from 
analogy.] 

1. Uſed by way of analogy. It ſeems pro- 
perly diſtinguiſned from analogors, as 
words from things; -enalogous ſignifies 
having relation, and analogical having the 
quality of repreſenting relation. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true 

God, and that not as a proper likeneſs, but by 
analogical repreſentation. Stilling flees. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any 
particular idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral 
other objects, not by way of reſemblance, but on 
the account of ſome evident reference to the ori- 
ginal idea, this is peculiarly called an anelogical 
word; ſo a ſound or healthy pulſe, a ſound di- 
geſtion, ſound fleep, are fo called, with reference 
to a found and healthy conſtitution ; but if you 
ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or found ſpeech, this is 
by way of reſemblance to health, and the words, 
are metaphorical. att Logich, 

2. Analogous ; having reſemblance or rela- 
tion. 

There is placed the minerals between the in- 
animate and vegetable province, participating 
ſomething analogical to either. 

Hales Orig. of Mankind. 


[from analogicul.] In an analogical manner; 
in an analogous manner. 
1 ani convinced, from the ſimplicity and uni- 
formity of the Divine Nature, and of all his 
works, that there is ſome one univerſal princi- 
ple, running through the whole ſyſtem of crea- 


natures. Cheyne, 
ANALO'GICALNESS, An-i-I0dzh-$-kil-tics, 
n. f. [from analagical.] The quality of be- 
ing analogical ; fitneſs to be applied for 
the illuſtration of ſome analogy. | | 


... analogy.) To explain by way of analogy ; 
to form ſome reſemblance between difter- 
ent things; td conſider ſomething with 
regard to its analogy with ſomewhat elſe. 
We have ſyſtems of material bodies, diverſly 
figured and ſituated, if ſeparately confidesed ; 
they repreſent the object of the defire, which is 
analogized hy attraction or gravitation. Cheyne. 
Ax Logos, An-näb--güs. adj. L and 
19. ky rin Are 
1. Having qnalogy; bearing ſome refem- 


Parallel. | | 2 
Exerciſe makes things eaſy, that would be 
otherwiſe very hard; as, in labour, watchings, 
heats, and colds; and then there is ſomething 
< analogous in the exerciſe of the mind to that of 
the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes 


_ ing ſome perfect ſenſe appliable to the perſon | 


Gamden. 


- 4 
* 
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anagram. ] A maler of anagrams. 


OY 


AdcxS wagrier, in-fogrita'-md-titÞn,/ | 


us delicate and froward. I' Eftrange. 


from the obſcrvatien of the moſt common things, 
and enalogous realonings from the cauſes of them. 
r = , ' ,- Arbuthbaot. 


tures analagically, and congruous to their relative 


AxA4'LOGrs My 4-nal-6-jizm. 1. /. {araryiopm.] | 
An argument from the cauſe to the effect. | 
To Ax A LOGIZ E, im-niV-1&-jize; v. 4. (from | 


blance or proportion; having fomething | 


Many important conſequences may be drawh | 


|. 


ANA 


2. It has the word to before the thing to 
which the reſemblance is noted. 

This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome 
ſort of exiſtence, analogous to corporcal extenſion : 
though we have no adequate conception hereof, 

| Locke. 

ANA'LOGY, an-nal'-6-jF. u. ſ. [4120912] 

1. Reſemblance between things with regard 
to ſome circumſtances or effects; as, læearn- 
ing is ſaid to enlighten the mind; that is, 
it is to the mind what light is to the eye, 
by enabling it to diſcover that which was 
hidden before. 

From God it hath proceeded, that the church 
hath evermore held a preſeript form of common 
prayer, although not in all things every where 
the ſame, yet, for the moſt part,' retaining the 
ſame analogy. ; Homer. 

What I here obſerve of extravrdi revela- 
tion and prophecy, will, by analogy and due pro- 
portion, extend even to thoſe communications of 
God's will, that are requiſite to ſalvation. South. 

2. When the thing to which the analogy is 
ſuppoſed, happens to be mentioned, ana- 
logy has after it the particles to or 4avith ; 
when both the things are mentioned after 
analogy, the particle beteveer or betabixt is 
uſed. | 

If the body politick have any analogy to the 
natural, an act of oblivion ' were neceſſary in a 
hot diſtempered ſtate. ' Drye*n. 

By analogy with all other hquors' and concre- 
tions, the form of the chaos, whether liquid or 
concrete, could not be the ſame with that of the 
preſent earth.  Barntt's Theory. 

If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms of our 
country, rather than of Rome, ir is when there 
was ſome analopy betævi t the cuſtoms. Dryden. 

3. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify the 
agreement of ſeveral words in one com- 
mon mode; as, from love is formed loved x 
from hate, hated ; from grieve, grieved. 

ANA LVYSsISs, an-nal-ly-sis. 1. / [4Y4>uoig.] 


1. A ſeparation of a compound body into the 
ſeveral parts of which it confiſts. 


places, in the form of butter, or greaſe, which 
grows extremely fetid; ſo that the anely/i of the 
dew of any place, may, perhaps, be the beſt me- 
thod of finding fuch contents of the foil as are 
within the reach of the ſun. Arbuthnet. 
2. A conſideration of any thing in parts, ſo 
as that one, particular is firft confidered, 

- then another, | 
Analyſis conſiſts in making experiments and 
obſervations, aud in drawing general concluſions 
from them by induction, and admitting of no 
objections but ſuch as are taken from experi- 
ments, or other certain truths. Newton's Optiche. 


| 3. A ſolution of any thing, whether corpo- 
real or mental, to its firſt elements; as, 
of a ſentence to the ſingle” words; of a 


of an argument, to fimple propofitions. 
We cannot know any thing of nature, but by 
an enal;/is of its true initial cauſes; till we know 
the firſt fprings of natural motions, we are ſtill 
but ignorants. N e. 
ANALY'TICAL, An AAK-tiy-kAl. adj. [from 
© andlyſis.) | ' 
1. That which refolves any thing into firſt 
principles ; that which ſeparates any com- 
| Pound., See ANALYSHS, | 
Either may be -ptobably maintained againſt 


- 


vulparly relied on. Boyle. 
2. That which proceeds by analyſis, or by 
taking the parts of a compound into diſ- 


— 


tin& and particular conſideration. 
L 2 e 


There is an account of dew falling, in ſome 


compound word, to the particles and words 
which form it; of a tune, to ſingle notes; 


the inaccurateneſs of the ana/ytical experiments. 


AN A 


Deſcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the 
iloſophers that went before him, in giving a 
Lew” 1 and aralytical account of the univerſal 
fabrick: yet be intends his principles but for 
hypotheſes. . Glanville. 
AnALY/TICALLY, An-AAlit“-ty-käl-Iy. adv. 
[from analytical.] In ſuch a manner as 
ſeparates compounds into fimples. See 
ANALYSIS, 


ANnaLy/TiCx, An.-A-It'-Ix. adj. [van] 


The manner of refolving compounds into 
the imple conſtituent or component parts, 
apphed chiefly to mental operations. 
le was in logick a great critick, 
Profoundly ſxill'd in analytic. .  FHudibras. 
Analytick method takes the whole compound 
as it finds it, whcther it be a ſpecies or an indivi- 
dual, and leads us into the knowledge of it, by 
. reſolving into jts firſt principles, or parts, its ge- 
nerick nature, and its ſpecial properties; and 
therefoxe it is called the method of reſolution. 
| Watts's Logick. 
To A/NALYZE, an'-b-lyze. v. a. C. 
Io refolve a compound into its firſt prin- 
ciples. See ANALYS1S. 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, 


and, in ſome meaſure, to analyze them, and take 


aſunder their heterogeneous parts, in many chy- 


mical experiments, we may, better than in others, | 


know what manner of bodies we employ ;. art 
having made them more ſimple or uncompound- 
ed, tin nature alone is wont to preſent them us. 

| | _ 77 

To analyze the immorality of any action into 

its laſt principles; if it be enquired, Why ſuch an 
action is to be avoided ? the immediate anſwer is, 
Becauſe it is ſin. Norris: Mell. 
When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubject 

and predicate, propoſition, argument, act, object, 
cauſe, effect, adi unct, oppoſite, Cc. then it is 
analyzed analogically and metaphyſically. This 
laſt is what is ehiefly meant in the theological 
ſchools, when they ſpeak of analyzing a text of 
ſcripture. Watts's, Logick. 
A'NALYZER, an'-3-1h-zar, . /. [from To ana- 
izze.) That which has'the power of ana- 
lying. : | of 
Particular reaſons incline me to doubt, whether 

the fire be the true and univerſal analyzer of mixt 
bodies. | / Boyle. 
ANAMORPHOSIS, 4n-i-mor-f&-ss, n. /. 
[ 414 and He.] Deformation; a perſpec- 
tive projection of any thing, ſo that to the 
eye, at one point of view, it ſhall appear 
deformed, in another, an exact and regu- 
lar repreſentation. Sometimes it is made 


to. appear Confuſed to the naked eye, and 


regular, when viewed in a mirrour of a 
certain form. | 


ANA'NAS, an-ni-nas. n. /. The pine-apple. | 


The ſpecies are, 1. Oval- haped pine-apple; with 
a whitiſh fleſh. 2. Pyramidal pine- apple, with a 


yellow fleſh. 3. Pine- apple, with ſmooth leaves. 
4. Pine-apple, with ſhining green leaves, and 
_ JTeaxce any ſpines on ti. eir edges. 5. The olive- 


coloured pine. | | Miller. 
Witneſs thou beſt anana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er . - 
The poets imag'd in the golden age. Thomſon. 
ANA'NAS, an-nY-nas, wild. The ſame with 
penguin. See PENGUIN. 5 
AxArsr, an-a-pest. /. A foot in poetry, 
conſiſting of two ſhort and one long ſylla- 
ble, the reverſe of a dactyl. Wigs leah 
ANA PHORA, in-bfb-ri. n. /. Laa eg. ] A 
figure, when ſeveral: clauſes of a ſentence 
are begun with the ſame word; or ſound ; 
as, Where is the wiſe ? Where is the ſcribe ? 
Where. is the diſputer of this auorld *  - 
ANAPLERO'TICK, an-a-pl&rot'-ik. adj. Ca. 
. engiw,] That which fills up any vacuity ; 
uſed of applications which promote fleſh. 


b 
ö 
| 
| 


| 


| 


= 


* 
* 
* 


ANA 


ANARCH, An- Ark. 3. , [See Anarchy.) | 


An author of. confufion. | 
Him thus the anarch old, 

With fault' ring ſpeech, and viſage ineompos d, 

Anſwer d. 


chy.] Confuſed ; without 
ment. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ſtate of human 
nature, the faculties belonging to the material 
world preſume to determine the nature of ſub- 
jects belonging to the ſupreme Spirit. Cheyne, 


rule or govern- 


A'NARCHY, 4n'-ar-ky. . g. [dvagxia.] Want 


of government; a ſtate in which every 


man is unaccountable; a ſtate without ma- 


giſtracy. | 
Where eldeſt Night 
And Chaos, anceſtors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 


Of cndlefs wars, and by confuſion ſtand; Milton. | - 
Arbitrary power is but the firſt natural ftep |. 


from anarchy, or the ſavage liſe; the adjuſting 
power and freedom being an effect and conſe- 
quence of maturer thinking. 


ANASARCA,an-4-84'r-ki.n./c [from a and. 


oagt,) A ſort of dropſy, where the whole 
ſubſtance is itufted with-pituitous.humours. . 


Suincy. 
Wben the lympha ſtagnates, or is extravaſated 


under the ſkin, it is called an angſarca. 


of the nature of an anaſarca. 
A gentlewoman laboured of an aſcites, with 
an anafarcuus Iwelling of her. belly, thighs, and 


AN ASTOMA'TICK, An-4s-t6 mat'-Ik. adj. from 


ave and ciwa.] That which has the quality 


of opening the veſſels, or of removing ob- 
ſtructions. | 

ANASTOMOSIS, in-is-t6-md&'-s[s. - u. / 
[from azz and 55a.) The inofculation of 
veſſels, or the opening of one veſſel into 
another; as, of the arteries into the veins. 

ANA STROPHE, an-as'-tro-f6. n. J. [avare- 
pd, a prepoſterous placing, from 4veretpw.) 


A figure whereby words which ſhould have 


been precedent, are poſtponed. —. 
ANAFTHEMA, in-ith'-E-ma. 2. /. Can., 
1. A curſe pronounced by eccleſiaſtical au- 
thority ; excommunication- | 
Her bare arathemas fall but like fo many bruta- 
fulmina upon the ſchiſmatical ; who think them- 
. ſelves ſhrewdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off 


from the body, which they chooſe not to be of. 


South Sermons. 


2. The object of the curſe, or perſon curſed. 


now little uſed. 

ANATHEMA'TiCAL, an-i-th&mit'-þ-kil.adj. 
[from anathema.] That which has the pro- 
perties of an-anathema ; that which relates 
to an anathema. 5 

ANATHEMA'TICALLY, An-i-th&-mit'-$-kAl- 
IF. adv. [from anathematical.) In an ana- 
thematical manner. | | | 


To ANATHE'MATIZE, An-Ath“-S-mü - ze. 


v. a. [from anathema.]. To pronounce ac- 
curſed by eccleſiaſtical authority; to ex- 
communicate. | | 


They were therefore to be . and, 


with deteſtation, branded and baniſhed out of the 


church. E | Hammond. 
ANATYFEROUS, An-4-tif-f6-r&s. 


m uſe. - | 5 

Ik there be anatiferow trees, whoſe 

breaks forth into barnacles; yet, if 
they degenerate into maggots, which produce 


corruption 


— 


not chem again, Brown's Pulgar Errours, 


| Milton. | 
ANA'RCHICAL, an-ar-ky-kAL adj. [from anar- 


Swift, 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ANASA'RCOUS, in-4-84'r-ktls. adj. [from ana- 
ſarca.) Relating to an anaſarca; partaking .|- 


This ſeems. the original meaning, though | 


adj, [from | 
_ nas and. fero, Lat. j Producing ducks. Not 


they corrupt, 


ANA 


AnA'ToctsM, An-àt“-tö-slzm. u. /. lang. 
ciſmus, Lat. 4vdloxiopc;.] The accumulation 
of intereſt upon intereſt; the addition ;F 
the intereſt due for money lent, to the or. 
inal ſur. . A ſpecies of uſury generally 
AnaToO'MICAL, An-àA-töm'TLkäl. adj, [from 
anatomy. . . 
1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 
When we are taught by logick to view a thi 
completely in all its parts, by the help of viſion, 
it has the uſe of an anatamical knife, which git. 
ſects an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, ax. 
teries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, c. and ſhews 
us the ſeveral-parts-which go to the compoſition 
of a complete animal. Weatts's Logict, 
2. Proceeding upon principles taught in ana. 
tomy; conſidered as the object of anatomy, 
There is a natural, involuntary diſtortion of the 
muſcles, which is the anatomical cauſe of laughter; 
but there is another. cauſe of laughter, which de- 
cency requires.» end Swift, 
3. Anatomized ; diſſected; feparated. 

The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be con- 
founded with, and, if we will look into the mi- 
nute anatomical parts. of matter, is litele different 
from, hardneſs. Lela 


AwaTO'MICALLY, An-à-töm'-Ii-kal-Iy. add. 
[from anatomical.) In an anatomical man- 
ner; in the ſenſe of an anatomiſt; accord- 
ing to the doctrine of anatomy. 

While ſome affirmed it had no gall, intendirg 
only thereby no evidence of anger or fury, others 
have conſtrued-anatemically, and demed that per! 
at all, | Brown's Fulgar Erin, 

AxA'TomisT, An-at'-t6-miſt. u. /. L, 

He that ſtudies the ſtructure of anind 

bodies, by means of diſſection; he that d- 

vides the bodies of animals, to diſcover the 

various parts. 

Anatomiſts adjudged, that if nature had been ſut- 
fered to run her own courſe, without this ſatal it- 
terruption, he might have doubled his age, Hand. 

Hence when anatemifts diſcourſe, 

How. like brutes organs are to ours; 

They grant, if higher powers think fit, 

A bear might ſoon be made a wit; 

And that, for any thing in nature, 

Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark _ | 

| Vritr, 


[4320 


To ANA'TOMIZE, An- àt'-töô-mize. v. a. 
Texevor,] | 
r. To diſſe an animal; to divide the body 
into its component or conſtituent parts. 
Our induftry muſt even anatomixe every particle 
of that body, which we are to uphold. Heli. 
2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and by 
minute parts. 
I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould } 
anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 


weep, and then muſt look pale and wonder. 


l * Sb aleſp. 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light d 


ilguis d, 
And into atoms truth aratomiz'd. Denham, 


ANA TOMY, in-it'-t6-my. 1. J. [aqui] 
1. Fhe art of diffeQting the body. 

It is proverbially ſaid, Formice ſua bilis inf, lo- 

bet et muſea ſplenem ; whereas thefe parts ani) 
hath not diſcovered in inſects. 

' Brown's Fulgar Erna" 

It is therefore in the anatomy © mind, as in 

that of the body; more good will accrue ta mar- 

kind, by attending to the large, open, and pet 

| ceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much ſuch 

finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever eſcape 

our obſervation. EF Pape. 

2+ The doctrine of the ſtructure of the bod 
learned by diſſection. 

Let fhe muſeles be well inſerted and bound to- 


. gether, according to the knowkdge of them whi 
is given us by anatomy. | a 
; | j = 


— * 


ANC 


The act of dividing any thing, whether | 


| intellectual. ' 
| corporea! 5 man hath divided his cheſts, 


| ye ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was; there- |. 


i to lify any thing, is to break it, 
Ci 2s” þ —.— of it in ſeveral parts. 


Bacon. 


he body ſtripped of its integuments; a 


112 tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
nen with a paſſion I would ſhake the world, 


An e from flcep that fell anatomy, { 
; r hear a feeble lady's voice. SUN. 


1 By way of irony or ridicule, a thin mea- 
Were perl 


| villain, . x 

= A mere anatomy, 2 mountebank, | 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune-teller, 

IE ncedy, hollow-cy'd, ſharp lookmg wretch, 

A living dead man. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours_ 
Parson, An'-nã-trün. 1. . The ſcum 
E hich ſwims upon the molten glaſs in the 


al 


© upon the walls of vaults. . 

Wx20RY, An'-bi-ry. 2. /. See Au BUR T. 
ENCESTOR, än“-sks-tär. 2. / [anceſtor, 
Lat. anceſtre, Fr.] One from whom a per- 
in deſcends, either by the father or the 
mother. It is diſtinguiſhed. from prede- 


ral, but civil denomination. An heredi- 


an elective, to his predeceſſors. 

And the lies buried with her anceſtors, , 

o, in a tomb where never ſcandal flept 

Save this of her's. _ Shabeſp. Much ado abcut Nath. 
Cham was the. paternal anceſtor of Ninus, the 
father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod; whoſe 
ſen was Belus, the father of Ninus. Raleigh. 


& Obſcure! why pr'ythee what am 1? 1,know. 
My father, grandiire, and great grandſire too: 
u farther I derive my pedigree, | 
Tan but gueſs beyond the fourth degree. 

The reſt of my forgotten anceſtors. - | 
: Were ſons of earth, like him, or ſons of whores. 
. af Dryden. 
WxCESTREL, 30'-868-trel.. adj. [from an- 


1 to anceſtors: a term of law. 


| ſo here in England. 
MNCESTRY, 
Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or proge- 


neage. N 
| Phedon I bight,-quoth he; and do advance 
Mine ancefiry from famous Coradin, 

Who-firſt to raiſe our houſe ta honour. did begin. 

7 Speiſer. 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liber- 
des tranſmiteed- from a wiſe and virtuous an 
ry, publick ſpirit, and a love of one's country, 
we the ſupport and ornaments of government. 
Say from w} cepter | — 
what { d anc e claim, 

Recorded: eminent in abbr ** 
The honour of deſcent; birth. 


Title and anegfry render a good man more il- 
luſtrious, but an it ane more contemptible. 
xengurvy, n- dba. eee 
ENTRY, An-sbént-try. n. , [from an- 
—_ and therefore properly to be written 
Fs Antiquity of a family ; ancient 
| ty Appearance or proof of antiquity. 


on. | 44 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac d 


furnace, which, when taken off, melts in 
the air, and then coagulates into common 
alt. it is likewiſe that ſalt which gathers 


For ; which is not, like anceffor, . a natu- 


Etary monarth ſucceeds to his. ance/fors ; | 


@ e/ior.] Claimed from anceftors.; relating | 
Limitation in actions anceflire!, was anciently 
A tr. 1. F (from anceſtor] 
$ uitors; the perſons who compoſe the. li- 


Pepe 


ANC 


Wooing, wedding; and repenting; is a Scotch 
jig, a meaſure, and a cinque pace; the firſt ſuit. is 
hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fan- 
taſtical ; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a mea- 
ſure full of ſtate and ancbentry; and then comes 
repentance, and with his bad legs falls into the 
cinque pace faſter and faſter; till he ſinks into his 

ve. Shakeſpeare. 
A'NCHOR, iank'-ur; 2. , [anchora, Lat.] 
r. A heavy iron, compoſed of a long ſhank, 
having a ring at one end to which the 
cable is faſtened, and at the other branch- 
ing out into two arms or flooks, tending 
upwards, with barbs or edges on each 
fide. Its uſe is to hold the ſhip, by being 
fixed to the ground. 


ſhore : 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſcls moo 
Dryden. 
2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing 

which confers ſtability or ſecurity. 

Which hope we have as an anchor of the ſou], 
beth ſure and ſtedſaſt, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 


3. The forms of ſpeech in which it is moſt 


commonly ufed, are, to caft anchor, to 
lie or ride at anchor. 


The Turkiſh general, percerving that the Rho- | 


diians would not be drawn forth to battle at ſea, 

withdrew his fleet, when. caſting anchor, and land- 
ing his men, he burnt the corn. 

Eenelles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

Ent'ring with the tide, ö 
He dropp'd bis anchors, and his oars he ply'd; 

Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, 
_ His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulfers faſt. 


Dryden. 
Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 
At Reithrus, and ſecure at anchor rides. Pope. 
To Alxchox, Aànk ür. v. 2. [from anchor.] 
1. To caſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall uncboring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Near Calais the Spaniards-anchored, expecting 
their land-forces, which came not. Bacon. 
. Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 

And anchor under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope. 
2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. 
My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
Anchers on Iſabel. Shakeſpeare. 
To A'NCHOR, ank'-ur. v. a. 


1. To place at anchor; as, he anchored his | 
ſhip. | 


2. To fix on. 
My tongue ſhould to my ears not name ray boys, 
Till that my nails were anchor d in thine eyes. 
82 Sbaleſpre. 
Axchox, Ank'-ür. u. ſc, Shakeſpeare ſeems 
to have uſed this word for anchoret, or an 
abſtemious recluſe perſon. | 
To deſperation turn my truſt and hope! | 
An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! 
| Shakeſpeare. 
A'NCHOR-HOLD, ank'-ar-hG6ld. 2. from 
anchor and Hold. I The hold or faſtneſs of 
the anchor; and, figuratively, ſecurity. 
The old Engliſh could expreſs oſt aptly all 
the. conceits of the mind in their 
without borrowing from any; as for example: the 
holy ſervice of God, which the Latins called re- 
ligien, becauſe it knitted the minds of men to- 
gether, and moſt people of Europe have borrowed 
the fame from them, . they. called moſt - ſignifi- 


cantly ean-ſaſine/5, as the one and only aſſurance | ' 


_ and-faſt anclor- hell of our ſouls health. Camden. 
A'NCHOR-SMITH, ànk-ür-smlth. 2. . {from 


anchor and ſmitb.] The maker or forger of 
anchors. | * | 


* 
A 


He ſaid, and wept : then ſpread his ſails before 3 
The winds, and reach'd at length the Cujuan | 


3. The duty paid for.the liberty 


> 
þ 


5 


— 


n tongue, 


| 


2 


ANC 


Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe ei- 
ther forge or file, from the anchor-ſmith to the 
watchmaker ; they all working by the fame rules, 
though not with equal exadtneſs; and all uſing the 
ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſizes. Moon. 

A'NCHORAGE, ank'-hr-lje. . /. [from an- 
chor. J ; 
1. The hold of the anchor. | 
Let, me reſolve whether there be indeed ſucir 
efficacy in nurture and firſt production; for if 
that ſuppoſal ſhould fail us, all our anchoraze were 
looſe, and we ſhould but wander in a wild ſea. 


Norton 


2. The fet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 
The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her anchrage. 


The of anchor- 

ing in a port. 6 
A'NCHORED, ank'-fir-red. particip. adj. (from 

Ta anchor.) Held by the anchor. 

Like a well-twiſted cable, holding faſt 

The enchor'd veſſel in the loudeſt blaſt. Waller. 
A/NCHORET, Ank'-&-rdt, 
ANCHORITE, Ank/-&-rite. 
avaxogrn;.)] A recluſe; a hermit ; one that 
retires to the more ſevere duties of reli- 

ion. 
i His poetry indecd he took along with him; 
but he made that an anchorite as well as himſelf. 


Sprat. ' 


Lou deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of 
life, that none of the ancient enchorites could go 
beyond you, fcr a cave in a rock, with a fine 
ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit a 
ſolitary life Pope. 


ANCHO'vy, an-tsh0'-vy. v. . [from-anchova, 


Span. or anchice, Ital. of the ſame figni- 
fication. ] A little ſea-fiſh, much uſed by 
way of ſauce, or ſeaſoning. Savary. 

We invent new ſauces and pickles, which re- 


ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, 


as the ſalſo-acid gravies of meat; the ſalt pickles 
of fiſh, anchovies, oyſters. 

A'NCIENT, %n-$shent;- adj. [ancien, Fr. an- 
tiquus, Lat.] 


1. Old; that happened long fince; of old 


time; not modern. Antient and old are 
diſtinguiſhed ; vd relates to the duration 
of the thing itſelf, as, an old coat, a coat 
much worn; and. ancient, to time in ge- 


, neral, as, an ancient dreſs, a habit uſed in 


former times. But this is not always 


obſer ved, for we mention eld cuſtoms ; but 


though old be ſometimes oppoſed to mo- 


dern, ancient is ſeldom oppoſed to neu, 


but when new means modern. 


Ancient tenure is that whereby all the manours - 
belonging to the crown, in St: Edward's or Wil- 
liam the Conquerour's days, did hold. The num- 


ber. and names of which manours, as all others 
belonging to common perſons, he cauſed to be 


written in a book, after a ſurvey. made of them, . 


now remaining in the Exchequer, and called 


Doomſday Book; and ſuch as by that book ap- 


peared to have belonged to the crown at that 
time, are called ancient demeſnes. 


2. Old; that has been of long duration. 


With the anciens is wiſdom, and in length of 


days underſtanding. Job, xii. 12. 
Thales affirms, that Ged comprehended all 


- things, and that God was of all things the moſt. 


ancient, becauſe he never had any beginning. 
Ind 8 
Gave the tall „ his axe. 
3. Paſt; former. 
L ſee. thy fury: if I longer ſtay, 2 
We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings. .  Shave/p. 
| e ACCENT; 


Shakeſpeare. | 


n. . {contrated- 
rom anachoret, 


Floyer. 


Cowell, . 


. Raleigh. 


0 


1 


v 
” 


AN D 


A'udizur, u-shknt. v. fc [from ancient, adj.) 
1. Thoſe that lived in old time were called 
. antients, oppoſed to the moderns. 

«BY And eee Ges Wer rules invade, 
As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have 

„ wma; A 

 Moderns, beware! or if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne ex tranſgreſs its end. Pope. 
a. Senior: not in uſe. 

- He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre- entinence of Ju- 
nias and Andronicus; that ian Chriſtianity they 
were his ancients. | Heuoker. 

A'xciexT, Yn-shent. u. % | 

1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, for- 
merly, of a regiment. 1 ? 436.5 

a. The hearer of 4 flag, as was Ancient 
Piſtol ; whence, in preſent uſe, enfign. 

This is Othello's ancient, as I take it.— - 
The fame indeed, a very valiant fellow. SY p. 
A'xCIENTLY, A/n-shent-ly. adv. [from an- 

- cient] In old times. | 

Trebiſond anclentiy pertained unto this crown ; 
now anjuſtly poſſeſſed; and as unjuſtly abuſed, by 
thoſe who have neither title to hold it, nor virtue 
to rule it, Sidney. 
© The colewort is not an enemy, though that 
were anciently received, to the vine only, but to 

_ any other plant, becauſe it draweth Rrongly the 
fatteſt juice of the earth. Bacon. 

A'xCciExTNESS, Yn-ghent-ntss. x. ſ. [from 
ancient.) Antiquity ; - exiſtence from old 
times. 

The Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame; 
they were called Siturnian. from their ancientneſs, 

. when Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden. 


A'xciEN TRT, Yn-Shentotry. 1. { [from an- 
cient.] The honour of ancient lineage ; the 
Aigaity of birth. þ S 

Of all nations unde heaven, the Spaniard is 
the moſt mingled, and moſt uncertain. Where- 
fore, moſt fooliſhly do the Iriſh think to ennoble 
themſelves, by wreſting their ancientry from the | 

. "Spaniard, who is unable to derive himſelf from 
— certain. Spenſer on Treland. 
I There-is nothing in the between, but getting 

wenches with child, wronging the ancieatry, ſteal- 
ing, fighting. | Shakeſpeare. 

AnCLE, ànk l. See ANKLE. 

Ax conx, 4n-k&-ny. n. ſ. [in the iron mils.) 

A bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 

iron har, about three foot long, with two 
ſquare rough knobs, one at each end. 


| ; | | Chambers. 
AnD, an. conjunction. | 
2. The particle by which fentences or terms 
are joined, which it is not eaſy to explain 
. by any fynonimous word. | 
Bure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, | 
And borrow baſey,,ont ſome good lady's gift. | 


; Spenſer. 

What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? Corvley. 
Ike Danes uncenquer'd offspring march be- 
Fo Rind; | | 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. Dryden. 
It ſhall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries of 
this nature in human life, and to ſettle the pro- 
per diſtinctions between the virtues and perfec- 
_ _ tigns of mankind, and thoſe falfe colours and re- 
ſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes of 
2. And ſometimes 
a contraction of and if. 2.4 
It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they 
Will fet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt. 
their eggs. |  -Bacen. 


th. 


# © 


3 3. In and if, the ann is redundant, and is 


An bikon, ànd'-I-rün. u. . [ſuppoſed by 


1 | Addiſon, ' 
fignifies tough, and feems | 


ANE 


* OY * 
N 
Shakeſp. Two Gent. of Verona. 


Skinner to be corrupted from hand-iron j 
an irdn that may be moved by the hand, 
or may ſupply the place of a hand] Irons 
at the-end of a fire-grate, in which the | 
ſpit turns; or irons in which wood is 
laid to burn. fs 

If you ſtrike an entire body, as an.@ndizor; of 
braſs, at the top, it maketh a more treble ſound, 
and at the bottom a baſer. Bacon. 


Axpro'GYNAL, An-drog'-F-niH, adj. [from * 
«mg and yore) Having two ſexes; her- 
maphroditical. 


AnDRO'GYNALLY, An-dr6g'-y-nal-lF. adv. 

[from androgynal.] In the form of herma- 

- phrodites; with two ſexes. 4 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 

or new - tranſexion,. but were endrogynally born, 
and under ſome kind of hermaphrodites. 

Brixn's Vulgar Etrours. 

AxDrRO'GyNovus, Afhdreg-y-nfis. ad. The 

ſame with androgynal. 

ANDRO'GTNUS, àn-drô'g-N nds. n. /. [See 

AN DRO0GY NAL. ] An hermaphrodite; one 

that is of both ſexes. | 


ANXDRO/TOMY, &n-drot-td-my. n. . from 
-evig and riuw.] The practice of cutting 
human bodies. | Dia 


ANECDOTE, an'-Ek-d3te. u. / [Aria dorey.] 
I. Something yet unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſtory. 
Some modern anecdotes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow chair. Prior, 
2. It is new uſed, after the French, for a 
biographical incident; a minute paſlage | 
of private life. | 
-ANEMO'GRAPHY, An-&md6g'-gri-ff, n. /. 
[a1 and ve. The deſcription of the 


winds. 
AnzMO'METER, in-<t-mom'-mEter.: . / 
- [are &- and pirgo,] An inftrument con- 
. trived to meaſure the ſtrength or velocity 
of the wind. 
_ANE'MONE, *n-tm'-0-n&. x. J. Tarun] 
The wind flower, 7 1 a 
Upon the top of its ſingle ſtalk, ſurrounded by 
a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of many pe- 
tals, with many ſtamina in the centre; the ſeeds 
are collected into an oblong head, and ſurrounded 
with a copious down. The principal colours in 
anemonies, are white, red, blue, and purple, ſome- 
times curiouſly intermixed. Miller. 


1 


* 


| 
| 


— 


broad and hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow and 
foot ones. The broad- lea ved anemony roots ſhould 
be plated about the end of September. | 
with ſmall leaves muſt not be put into the ground 
till the end of October. Mortimer. 
From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, ; 


Anemonies, avuriculas, enrich'd. - * 


Wich ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 

| : | AY — Thomſon. | 
A'xEMOSCOPE, An”-&-mos-kd'pe. l. J. Ia · 
and ox6#®%,] A machine inventee to fore- 


tel the changes of the wind. It has been 
obſerved, that hygroſcopes made of cat's | 


5. 


\ gut proved very good anemoſcopes, ſeldom 
ailing, by the turning the index about, to 
foretel the ſhifting of the wind. - Chambers, | 


Ants, Ans. 


Awns, ans, 
Aſxtvuxrshn, 1n'-f0i-rhzm. ». 


{ 1. Over again; another time; repeated 


{| AnFRAa'crTUovusRtEss, An-fraik'-tshd-05-r% 


| ANFRA'CTURE, An-fräk“-tshür. u. / (im 


Wind-flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with | 


Theſe | 


Axez'NT, 4-nbnt'. ares, A in the 

C 
1. Concerning; about 
anent this particular 


V " 


SE; omitted by all later writers. : 


+ 


2. Over againſt 3 oppoſite to; 88, be Hives 
| anent the market-houſe, : AED 4 


4 


3 as, he faid 10thing || - 
ee | 


4 - what yo with into it; then go ſo far aye 


ANG 


n. J. The fpires or 


coru. beard | 


1: 
N 2. J. Lash! 
diſeaſe of the atteries, in which, either 
a preternatural weakneſs of any pan 
them, they become exceſſively dilated: k 
by a wound through their coats, the th 
is extravalated amengR the adjacent © 
vities. é g, 

In the orifice, there was a throbbine of & 
arterial blood, as in an ancuriim. Wir. 


Ang'w, 4-nd'. adv. [from à and ness. 


This is the moſt common uſe. 

Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 
Be flain, but pris ners to the pillars bound 
At either barrier plac'd; nor, captives my, 
Be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight inrade. 


That, as in birth, in beauty you * 
The muſe might dictate, and tlie poet tel. 
Your art no other art ſpeak; aud you, 
To ſhow how well you play, muſt play a, 


The miſeries of the civil war did, fo — 
years, deter the inhabitants af our iſland run 4, 
thoughts of engaging anezv in ſuch deſperut u. 
dertakings. 442 

2. Newly; in a new manner. 
He who begins late, is obliged to form >» 
the whole diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire xy 
habits of life, to practiſe dutics to which ke; 
utterly a ſtranger. 
ANFRA'CTUOSE, EEO? adj. [fron 
ANFRA'CTUOUS, an-frak'-tit-us. H alf 
Lat.] Winding ; mazy:; full of tum 
and winding paſlages. 
Behind the drum are feveral vaults and a 
, tuoſe cavities in the ear-bone, ſo to intend th 
leaſt ſound imaginable, that the ſenſe might 


affected with it; as we fee in ſubterrancous ans 
and vaults, how the found is redoubled. & 


dyn 


N. . [from anfrafuous.) Fulneſs of wit 
ings and turnings. 


anfractus, Lat.] A turning; a mazy w. 
ing and turning. 5 I. 
ANGEL, An-j&l. . /. Lay ν; angelus, L 
x. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit emplo 
by Ged in the adminiſtration of hung 
affair 3 | | 
71 Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His meſſage ere he come. Shalgpen 
Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conltituul 
of man, as it is poffible aug have, and it i 
tain his Maker has; we ſhould have a quite of 
idea of his eſſence. La 
2. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſeal 
as, angels of darkneſs. 1 
And they had a King over them, which . 
the angel of the bottomleſs pit. Revockitih 


3. Ange, in ſcripture, ſometimes means" 

of God, prophet, | 

A». Angel is uſed, in the ſtyle of love, i 
a beautiful perſon. | | 
Thou haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look d 0% 
Sir, as I have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. Spd] 


A piece of money anciently co! 7 
impreſſed with an angel, in memo 
an obfervation of Pope Gregory, thi! 
pagan b or Engliſh, were fo bY 
Ful, that, if they were Chriſtians, *% 
would be Angeli, or angels. The © 
Was rated at ten ſhillings. 1 -f old, 
Take an empty-baſon, put an age of gol 1 


AN 


hd right line ; then fill the baſon with wa- 
ter, and you will foe it out * its place, becauſe 
5 | of the reflection. — Bacon. 
Of hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angelt 

get thou at liberty. Shakeſpeare. 
jel. adj. Reſembling angels; 


$'CELy An- 
I have mark d 


angelical. 


A thouſand bluſbing apparitions 

WP cart into her face; à thouſand innocent ſhames 
lo angel whitcacls bear away thoſe bluſhes. 

| Shakeſpeare. 

| Or virgins vibted by angel powers, 

WE With golden crowns, and wreathes of heay'nly 

| flow'rs. Pope Rape of the Lock. 


SGEL-LIKE, Vn-jtl- If ke. adj. [from angel 
and {i#e.] Reſembling an angel. 


2 that angel - lite diſguiſe, 6 

WxGrt-SHOT, Xn.-jEl-ſhiöt. n. /- [perhaps 
properly angle-/hot, being folden together 
with a hinge.] Chain-ſhot, being a cannon 
© bullet cut in two, and the halves being 
W joined together by a chain. Dict. 


elica wirtute.] - The name of a plant. 

: * has winged {ayes divided into large ſeg- 
S ments; its ſtalks are hollow and jointed ; the 
flowers in an umbel upon the tops of the 
4 blk and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by 
: channelled feeds. 

: The pecies ate, I, Common or manured an- 
S. 2. Greater wild angelica. 3. Shining Ca- 


& with columbine leaves. Miller. 


WNCE'LICH, 4'n-jEel-y-kh, 1. / (Berry bear- 
ing) | Aralia, Lat.] | 


in form of a roſe, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary : theſe flowers are ſucceeded 


aud full of oblong ſeeds. | Miller. 

1 + hv aYn-jel-p-kil. adj. [angelicus, 

Lat 

, Reſembling angels. . 

It diſcovereth unto us the ** works of 

God, and carricth up, with an angelical ſwiftneſs, 

our eyes, that our mind, being informed of his 

viſible marvels, may continually travel upward. 
"Raleigh. 

, Partaking of the nature of angels, 

| Others more mild, 

Retreated in a filent valley, ſing 

With notes angelical to many =, Fs 

Their own heroick deeds, and hapleſs fall 

By doom of battle. 

. Belonging to angels ; 3 ſui 

5 or dignity of angels | 

1 may be encouragement to conſider the plea- 

* 39 838 which do raviſh a 

che thoughts with more clear angeli 

WL ments. (+ 44 2 S 

NGE'LICALNESS, A'n-jbl- $-k3l-nds. 1. /. 

1 from angelical.] The quality of bein 1 

gelical; reſemblance of angels ; excel ence 

more than human. 


Avon Lick, An-j&lik. adj. . Lat. 
Partaking of t 61 - 


Million. 


. nature of angels; e- 
" 3 _ human. PR * 

| | ppy creature, fair angelic Eve, 
5 Partake thou alſo. 4 : Ai ton. 


My fancy form'd thee of angelict kind, 
Sothe emanation of th ä mind. Pope 
A'8c2ow, an'-j&-16t. . /. A muſical in- 
ment ſomewhat reſembling a tate. Di#. 
NGER, Ang'-giir. z. „ [A word of no 
certain etymology, but, with moſt proba- 
. ted by Sinner, Tay 6 Sax. 


4 


im ven cannot ſee the angel, bocanſe it is 


” * 


3 heav'n itſelf thou ture wert dreſt | 
| wht ' Walter. | 


— 


WNGELICA, And -kd. 4. 4. Lat. ab | 


N nada angelica. 4. Mountain perennial g@ngelica, | 


The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding 
# 
by globular fruits, which are ſoft and ſucculent, | 


ANG 


wexed ; which, however, 1 to come | 
originally from the Latin an 

I. Anger is uncaſineſs or Afompoture of 
the mind, upon the receipt of any injury, 
with a preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke. 

Anger is like 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Sell-mettle tires him. Shak ſpecre. 


was thine angey againſt the rivers, was thy wrath 
againſt the ſea, that thou Widſt ride upon thine 
horſes and thy chariots of ſalvation ? Halb. iii. 8. 
|. Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſicnt hatred, 
or at leaſt very like it. Seuth, 
2. Pain, or ſmart, of a fore or ſwelling. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from 
angor. 
I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa where 
the firſt violence of my pain began, and where 
the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs {till continued, 


notwithſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. T. ple. 


To ANGER, Ang - gur. v. a. | from the noun.] 
I. To make angry; to provoke; to enrage. 
Who would anger the meancſt ar tiſan, which 
carrieth a good mind ? Hooker. 
Sometimes he axgers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant. 
| Shakeſpeare. 
| There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions in- 
troduced, which rather angercd than grieved the 
people. Clarendon, 
It anger d Trenne, once upon a day, 


Io ſce a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope. 


2. To make painful. 


wound blecd inwards, and augereth malign ulcers 
and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon. 
A'NGERLY, Ang'-glr-ly. adv. [from an er. J. 
In an angry manner; like one offended : 
it is now written angrily. 
Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Such, jeſters diſhoneſt indiſcretion, is rather 


— 


engerly to be grieved at, or ſerioufly ro be con- 
futed. , Carew. 
ANGIOGRAPHY, Ang-gy-Og'-gri-ff. n. J 
[from àyſeſer and y:49u.] A deſcription of 


arteries, and lymphaticks. 
ANxG1o0'LoGy, An 851-0 Sat. 
e 


[from 
d ſe c and W, treati 


or ton | 


of the veſſels of a human body. 


| ANGIOMONOSPE/RMOUS, ing-gh-0-m6-nd- 
oper” -MUs. adj. [from e, (49Y%z and 
ewica.) Such plants as have but one ſin- 
gle ſeed in the. ſeed- pod. 


AxG10'Towr, Ang-gy-0t'-t&-my- 1. . [from 
ayſtte, and ri to cut.] A 51 ing open 


of the veſſels, as in the opening of a vein 
or 


Lat.] The ſpace intercepted between two 
lines interſecting or meeting, ſo as, if con- 
tinued, they would interſect cach other. 
Angle of the centre of a circle, is an angle whoſe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a 
circle, and whoſe lægs are two ſemidiameters of 
that circle. Stone's Die, 


A'NGLE, ing I. u. . Langel, Germ. and 


fiſting of. a rod, a line, and a hook. 
Shs allo had an exple in her hand; but the 
taker was ſo * that ſhe bad forgotten tak- 
ang. 4 Sidney. 
Give n me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 

My muſick playing far off, I will betray 


Tawny -:- finn d fiſh ; * beading hook Gall pierce 
Their Jimny * | Sbakgprare. 


Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers? | 


He turneth the humours back, and maketh the 


-charitably to be pitied, than their exception either | 


_ veſſels in the human body; Nerves, veins, | 


ANGLE, ing. 2. f {angle, Fr. | angulus, | 


Dutch. ] An inſtrument to take fiſh, con- | 


ANG 


The patient fiſher takes his ſilent and, 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; : 
With looks unmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 
And eyes the dancing cork and bipding reed. 

Pope. 
To ANGLE, angl. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fiſh with a rod and hook. 
The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, 
Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take. 
Waller. 
2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating artifi- 
ces, as fiſhes are caught by a bait. 

If he ſpake courteouſly, he angle the people's 

hearts: if he were ſilent, he muſed upon ſome 


dangerous plot. Sidney. 
By this face, 


This ſeeming brow of jugice, did he win 

The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shlakeſp. 
Ik) he pleaſant'ſt angling is to fee the iſh 

Cut with her golden oars the ſilver ſtream, 

And greedily devour the treacherons bait ; 

So angle we for Beatrice. Shakeſpeare. 


A*'NGLE ROD, A4ngll-rad. n. /. [angel roede, 
Dutch.} The ſtick to which the line and 
hook are hung. 

It differeth much in greatneſs; the ſmalleſt be- 

ing fit for thatching of houſes ; the ſecond big- 

neſs is ufed for angle-rods; and, in China, for 

beating of offenders upon the thighs. — Lou] 
He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and furniſhes 

the whole country with angle-rods. Addiſon. 


A'NGLER, ang'-glbr. . /. [from angle. He 

that fiſhes with an angle. 

He, like a patient exg/er, ere he ſtrook, 

Would let them play a while upon the hook. 

Dryden. 

Neither do birds alone, - but many ſorts of 

fiſhes, feed upon inſects; as is well known to 

anylers, who bait their hooks with them. Rey. 


A'NGL1C18N, ing/-glf-s'zm. n./.[from4ng/us, 

Lat.] A form of ſpeech peculiar to the 
_ Engliſh language; an Engliſh idiom. 

| They corrupt their ſtile with untutored angli- 

ciſas. Milton. 


| A/NGOBER, de n. f. A kind of pear. 


AN OUR, ang-gur. n. / [angor, Lat.] Pain. 
If the patient be ſurpriſed with a lipothymous 

F  angour, and great oppreſs about the ſtomach, ex- 

pe no relief from cordials. Harvey. 


AX GRILY, ang'-gri-1#, adv. [from angry:] 
| In an angry maaner; furiouſly ; peeviſhly. 
| 1 will fit as quiet as a Jamb; 
I Will not ſtir, nor wince, nor ſpeak a word, 
Nor look upon the iron angrily. Shakeſpeare. 
8 NGRY, ang-gry. adj. [from anger.] 
. Fonched th anger ;., provoked. 
Oh let not the Lord be angry, and l will freak: 
peradyentyre there ſhall be thirty found there. 
© Gen. xviii. 30. 
. N ſeems properly to require, when the 
object of anger is mentioned, the particle 
at before.a thing, and with before a per- 
ſon; but this is not always obſerved. 

Your Coriolanus is not nuch miſſed, but with 
| his friznds: the commanwealth doth ſtand, apd 
ſo would do, were he angry at it. Shakeſpeare. 
N Now therefore be not grie ved, nor angry with 
yourſelves, that ye fold me hither: ſor God did 
> ſend me before you to preſerve life. Gen, xlv. 5. 

I think it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two 

people of merit regard one another, ſo many 

ſcoundrels envy and are angry at them. Sift. 
3. Having the appearance of anger 5 having 
the effect of anger. 


— 


th, 4 


* r 


—— 


_ 


an au countenance A backbiting tongue. 
Prov. XXV. 23s 


as M6 
* 


4. 1a chirurgery, painful ; inflamed ; ſmart- 


ing. 


The north wind driveth away rain: ſo dh 
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"This ferum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and 3 and, 
- wanting its due regreſs into the maſs, ſirſt gathers 
into à hard ſwelling, and, in a few days, ripens 
-- into matter, and fo diſchargeth. Wiſcman. 
Aucvutsu, ing'-gwiſh: u. .. Langoife, Fr. 
angor, Lat.] Exceſſive pain either of mind 
or body ; applied tothe mind, it means the 
pain of forrow, and is ſeldom uſed toftg- 
nify other paſſions. 
- Not all fo cheerful Teemed The ef ſight, 
As was her fiſter ; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguiſh, in her heart, is hard to tell. 


- Hairy Queen. 


+ Virtue 's but anguiſh, when tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak'd, and circumſtantial ; | 
True virtue's foul s always in all deeds all. Donne. 


They had perſecutors, whoſe invention was as | 


great as their cruelty, © Wit and malice conſpired: 
to find out ſuch deaths, aud thoſe of ſuch incredi- 
ble anguiſb, that only the manner of dying was 
the puniſhment, death itſelf the ä f 
- i» | Sou. 
Perpetual arngvifs fills his anxious breaſt, 
Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos'd. by reſt ; 
No muſick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. 
| | d Dryden. 
A'xcur$neD, àng-gwilſh-&d. adi. [from an- 
. guiſh.] Seized with anguiſh 3 tortured ; 
£xceſlively paiued : not in uſe. 


| ol conſcience, but of fame, and be 


Anguif#d, not that twas fin, but that 'twas ſhe. : 


2 Donne. 
A'xuTLAR, ing'-go-lar. adj. {from angle.) 
x. Having angles or corners; cornered. 

As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt 
_ - part hexagonal, or ſix cornered, being built upon 
à confuſed matter, from whence, as it were from 
a root, angular figures, ariſe, even as in the ame- 
thyſt and baſaltes. Brotum i Fulgar Errours, 


K 


2 Conſiſting of an angle. F 


The diſtance of the edges of the knives from 

one another, at the diftance of four inches from 

the angular point, where the edges of the knives 
meet, was the eighth part of. an inch. 

| "FEE Newton's Opticks, 

ANGULA'RITY, ang-gti-lar-I-ty. 2. from 

angular.) The quality of, being angular, 

or having corners. | 


;ANNGULARGY, Ang-ga-lar-ly-. adj. {from an- 


_ gular.] With angles or corners. | 


Another part of the ſame.ſolutiou-afforded us 
an ice angularly, red, Hoyle. 
A'NGULARNESS, ang-gi-lar-nes. u. J. [from 

angular.] The quality of being angular. 
A'NGULATED,  4ng'-gu-la-ted. adj. {from an- 
le.] Formed with angles or corners. 

LIopazes, amethyits, or emeralds, which 
n the fiſſures, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or ſhot 
into angulated figures; whereas, in the ſtrata, 
they are found in rude Jumps, like yellow, pur- 
ple, and green pebbles, _ Woodward. 
AxGuLo'sity, Ang“ gü-ls“-I-tF̃. 1. . [from 
angulous.] Angularity; cornered form. 

| v1 \ oF; Dic. 
 A'xNGvuLoOvs, ing'-ga-las...adj, [from angle. ] 
Hooked ; angular. | | 
Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of 


ſiolid bodies are held together by hooks, and aug 
Lou involutions; ſince the coherence of the parts 


of theſe will be of as difficult a conception. - 


4 ANG b'sT, An-gaft'. adjo{anguſtus, Lat.) Nar- 
row; ſtrait. | 


ANGUSTA'T1ON, An-güs-tä“-ſnün. * 7 from 


angusſtus.] The act of making narrow; 

- © ftraitening; the ſtate of being narrowed. 

- . © The cauſe may. be referred either to the 

mouſneſs of the blood, or to obſtruction ihe 

_ «vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, by ſome engufation 

pon it by part of the tumour. M genau: 
iy : Ke. —: k | 


— 


7 , - » 


ow | 
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ANKELA'TION, in-h&-1Y-ſhin. n. . Lanbelo, 

Lat.] The act of panting ; the ftate of 
being out of breath. 

Axukro'sE, in-ht-16'se. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] 
Qut of breath; panting ; labouring of be- 
ing out of breath. Dict. 

Ax1iENTED, an -N en- t&d. adj. (aneantir, Fr.] 
Fruſtrated; brought to nothing. 

Ax1!GurTs, Antes. adv. [from a for at, and 
night.] In the night time. : 

Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier anigbts;, 
my lady takes great exceptions at your Ill hours. 


Shakeſpeare. 
ANI, an'Al.. ». . The ſhrub from-whoſe 
leaves and ftalks indigo is prepared. 1 


Axt'LEN ESS, A-nile-neſs.2 . , Canilitas, 

AnULITY, A-nil“-H-ty. Lat.] The ſtate 
of being an old woman; the old age of, 
women. 


| AN1MABLE, än“-Y-mäbl. adj. [from animate.] 


That which may be put into life, or receive 
animation, Dif. 


| Ax1Mapve'rs10N, in-y-mid-ver-ſhin. . /. 


[animadverſio, Lat.] 


1. Reproof ; Tevere cenſure ; blame. 
He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere 
and ſharp animadverſions. Clarendon. . 


| 


| 2. Puniſhment, When the object of animad- 


Feel no touch | 4 


«wer/ron is mentioned, it has the 
or upon before it. | 
When a bill is debating in parliament, it is 
uſual to have the controverſy handled by pam- 
phlets on both ſides; without the leaſt animadver- 
Fon upon the authors. Swift, 
3. In law, 


particle on | 


- animadverſion, are different things; for a cenſure 
has a relation to a ſpiritual puniſhment, but an 
animadvex/on has only a reſpe& to a temporal 
one; as, degradation, and theWlivering the per- 
ſon over to the ſecular court. Ayliffe*s,; Parergon, 


ANIMADVE'RSIVE, an-y-mad-ver'-slv., adj. 
[from animadvert.] That has the power 
of perceiving ;_ percipient-: not in uſe. 
The repreſentation of objects to the ſoul, the 
only animadver/ive principle, is conveyed by mo- 
tions made on the immediate ofgans of ſenſe. 


ANIMADVE'RSIVENESS, An-y-mAd-yer/-s[y-* 
nes. 2. ,. [from animadver/ive.] The power, 
of animadverting, or making judgment. 

ak : Dig. 

To ANIMADVERT, in-F-mid-vert', v. 1. 
ſanimadverto, Lat. | 2 


2 uld not animadvert on him, who was a 
painful obſerver of the decorum of the ſtage, if 
he had not uſed extreme ſeverity in his judgment 
of the incomparable Shakeſpeare. 
2. To inflit punifhments. In both ſenſes 
with the particle upon. N | 
If the Author of the univerſe animaitverts upon 


| him to.do.it upon. their entrance into a higher 
ſtate of being ? | Grew. 


Seile, Ax IMAP VE“ TEN, in-}-mid-ver-tar. n. . 


from animadvert. ] He that paſſes cenſures, 
or inflicts puniſhments. 


thoſe myſteries, without ſuch a preparation. 


1. A living creature corporeal, diſtin, on 


from pure ſpirit; on the 


bother, 


An .ecckfiaſtical cenſure, and an. eccleſiaſtical | 


4. Perception; power of notice: nt in uſe. | 
The ſoul is the ſole percipient which hath aũ- 
madverſion and ſenſe, properly ſo called. Glanville. q- 


_ Glanville.'] 


1. To paſs cenſures upon. "FL 


Dryden. 4 


© HS £7 1 I" 


men here below, how much more will it become 


God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a 1 
madverter upon, ſuch as preſume to partake of | 


4 wh ot. | 1 8 South, | 
ANIMAL, An'-$-mAl. u. / [animal, Lat.] 


from mere matter. 


. 


8 r . 


the power of growing, and Producing i 
like, as plants and vegetables have 


1 


X 


| 


_— 


which, in reſpe& of their teeth, are divided ia c 


Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are cih 
{Hoofed, which are either 


[, e 


ANI 
Animals are ſuch beings, which, 


* 


att g 


dowed alſo with ſenſation and ſpontasa A 
motion. Mr. Ray gives two che, , 1. 
tables of* them. I 
Animals are either 700 
i CSanguimeons, that is, ſuch as have blogd wich | 

breathe either by ; % 
+4 ( Lungs, having either _ -- 
"Two ventricles in their heart, 21 WG 2- 
2 either | 

| Viviparous, 

; 14 Aquatick, as the whale kind, = 

"«< 4 Terreſtrial, as quadrupeds; 3. 
:4- | | COviparous, as birds. © 
* | But-one- ventricle in the heart, 2 iy | 4. 
| tortoiſes, and ſerpents. 1 
|. | Gills, as all ſapguineous fiſhes, Except tY A 
| CFO whale kind, ' 

- | Exſanguineous, or without blood, gn I 
: be divided into = 


"Greater, and thoſe either = - 
Naked, = -- 
-Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. = ; 
T Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttl--i%, 4, 
Covered with a tegument, cither 
Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and crab- d. 
Teſtaceous, either ö 
Univalve, as limpets ; = 
Jeane as oyſters, muſcles, cod; WS + 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, (nails, 4; : 
Leſſer, as inſects of all ſorts. 4 


F Whole-footed or hoofed, as the horſe ug 
Cloven-footed,. having the hoof dividel in WM 
Two principal parts, called biſulca, cite 
C Such as.chew not the &ud, as ſwine; 
Jane or ſuch as chew the cud; & 5 
N vided, into 
4 Such as have perpetual and hollow bn 
. 0 Beef-kind, ; 


— 


3 Sheep-kind, 
Goat kind. 
Such as have ſolid, branched, 2nd d- 
1 b duous horns; as the deer-kind. 
Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rlunoc 
and hippopotamus. + 


6 
_— 


"Many foreteeth, or cutters, in each jaw; 


_ Clawed or digirate, having the foot divided um 
(Two parts or.toes, having two nails, 4k 
. .camel-kind ; 
Many toes or claws; either 
CT VUndivided, as the elephant; 
Divided, which have either 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as aq 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 


ſuch as have 


— 


£ 


- 


an Ya oe. © aca a; rms. a! 


The greater, which have 
\ CA ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, a5 
5 cat Kind; W 
"CA longer Thout-andhead, as the dog- 
The leffer, the vermin or weazel-kind. | 
Only two large and remarkable foreteeth, 
Which are phytivorous, and are called te 


- 


as being near of the fame ſpecifick gravity v 
the animal juices, and as conſiſting. © | 
Parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, water, = 
dil, earth, all which are contained in the ſap the 
derive from the earth, 
Some of the animated ſubſtances have vfl 
organical or\inſtrumental parts, fitted for 3 
Tiety of motions from place to place, 
ol life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fe, 
and inſects; theſe are called auimal:. 
mated ſub 
have within theraſelves the principles of ano 
fort of life and growth, 
tions.of leaves and fruit, ſuch as 
herbs, and trees. 


— 


hare-kind. 13 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair a 


f the fax 


Arbuthnit on Aline 


. * 
aa aa 


and 2 (pri 


Other au 


ces are called vegetables, wh 


and of various pros 
e ſce in ps 
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. By of contempt, we ſay of a ſtupid 
N 2 he is a fupid animal. | 
A'ninaly an'-y-mil. adj. [ animalis, Lat. 
1. That which belongs or relates to animals. 
here are things in the world of ſpirits, where- 
in our ideas are very dark and confuſed ; ſuch as 
their union with animal nature, the way of their 
acting on material beings, and their conveiNe with 
-each other. Watts s Logick. 
2+. Animal functions, diſtinguiſhed from na- 
"txral and vital, are the lower powers of 
the mind; as the will, memory, and ima- 
gination. | 
"Animal life is oppoſed, on one fide, to 
intellectual; and, on the other, to vegetable. 
4. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual or 
rational ; as, the animal nature, 
AHA TLC UL, in-y-mAl'-kflle. 2% | animal- 
eulum, Lat. I A ſmall animal; particularly 
thoſe, which are in their firſt and ſmallefi 
os are to know, that they all come of the 
: Jeed of animalculcs of their own kind, that were 
before laid there. : Ray. 
Axma'tiry, in-y-mal-i-ty. n. /. [from 
- animal.) The ſtate of animal exiſtence. 
The word animal, in the firſt propoſition, only 
ſignifies human animolity. In the minor propoſi- 
tion, the word animal, for the ſame reaſon, ſigni- 
ßes the animulity of a gooſe : thereby it becomes 
an ambiguous term, and unfit to build the conclu- 
= fron upon. | Watts. 
= 7 ANIMATE; in'-y-mite.v.a.[animo. Lat. 
E 1. To quicken ; to make alive; to give life 
to: as, the "foul animates the body; man 
muſt have been animated by a higher power. 
2. To give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or effect of any ng. ; 
But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute firings with vocal ſouls inſpire : 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream ; | 
None can record their heav'nly praiſe ſo well 
As Helen, in whoſe- eyes ten thouſand Cupids 
dwell. .: > 2 ane ' Dryden. 
3. To encourage; to-incite. 


cried unto them with a loud voice. Knolles. 
He was animated to expect the papacy, by the 
prediction of a ſoothſayer, that one ſhould ſuc- 
cced Pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian. 
7 - Bacon, 
E ANIMATE, an'-y-mite. adj, [from To ani- 
mate.) Alive; poſſeſſing animal life. 
All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main differences, between 
, animate and inanimare, are two: the firſt is, that 
the ſpirits of things animate are all contained 
within themſclves, and are brauched in veins and 
ſecret canals, as blood is; and, in living crea- 
tures, the ſpirits have not only branches, but 
certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits 
do rede, and whereunto the reſt do reſort : but 
r in things inanimate are ſhut in, and 


ous one to another, as air is in ſnow. Bacon. 


wit 8 Nobler birth ; 
creatures anima. with gradual life, 


n growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. 
| ä OI BEI 47 | - 7. 1 BOHox. 
| There are ſeveral topicks uſed againſt atheiſm 
andidolatry ; ſuch as the viſible marks of divine 
wikiom and goodneſs in the works of the crea- 
om, the vital union of ſouls with matter, and the 


b animate.) Lively; vigorous. 
2 He fires with animated ſounds ; 
2 bak into the. bleeding lover's. wounds. 
„ ML . ... 
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The more to animate the people, he ſtood on 
- high, from whence he might be beſt heard, and 


by the tangible parts, and are not pervi-| 


* e An- J-mũ-tꝭd. participial adj. 1 


: 


f ; 2 
* , . * 
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A'NIMATENESS, 4n'-F-mite-nes. n. /. (from 
animate.) The ſtate of being animated. Dic. 
AniMA'TION, An-y-mY-ſhan. - 1. /. [from 
animate. 
. The act of animating or enlivening. 
Plants or vegetables are the principal part of 
the third day's work. They are the firſt effects of 
the command producat, which is the word of 
animation. Bacon, 
2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 
Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreaſe; and two more, to run 
through its ſtate and declination. 
' Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
A'NIMATIVE; An-y-mä-t iv. adj. [from ani- 
mate.) That which has the power of 
giving life, or animating. 
ANIMA rox, an'-y-m4-tur. 2. /. [from ani- 
mate.) That which gives life; or any thing 
analogous to life, as motion. 
Thoſe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impreſſions of their motor; 
and, if not fettered by their gravity, conform 
themſelves to ſituations, wherein they beſt uvite 
to their animator. Brown. 
Axtmo'se, in-y-mG6'ſe. adj; [animoſus, Lat. 
Full of ſpirit ; hot; vehement. 


animoſe.} Spirit; heat; vehemence of tem- 
Per. Dif. 


fitas, Lat.] Vehemence of- hatred ; paſſi- 

- onate malignity, It implies rather a diſ- 
pofition to break out into outrages, than 
the outrage itſelf. 

They were ſure to bring paſſion, animoſity, and 
malice enough of 'their own, what evidence 
ſoever they had from others. 
lf there is not ſome method found out for al- 
laying theſe heats and animoſities among the fair 

| fex, one dogs not know to what outrages they 
may proceed, . j Addiſon. 
Na religious ſet ever carried their averſions 
for each other to greater heights, than our ſtate 
parties have done; who, the more to inflame 
their paſſions, have mixed religious and civil ani- 
moſities together ; borrowing one of their appel- 
lations from the church. Seit. 
A'x1$E, an'-nis. u. /. {aniſum, Lat.] A ſpe- 
cies of apium or parſley, with large ſweet- 
ſcented ſeeds. '- This plant is not worth 
propagating in England for uſe, becauſe 
the ſeeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. | Miller. 
Ye pay the tythe of mint, and ani/e, and cum- 
min, and have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law; judgment, mercy, and faith: theſe 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone. | Matt. xxin. 23. 
A'NxER, ank'-ur. . , [ancker, Dutch.) 
A liquid meaſure chiefly uſed at Amſter- 
dam. It is- the fourth part of the awm, 
and contains two ſtekans: each ſtekan 
conſiſts of ſixteen mengles ; the mengle 
being equal to two of our wine quarts. 


- d * 0 


\ 


"NKLE, Ankl. wok [ancleop, Sax ; anckel, 


-| Dutch.] The joint which joins the foot 


to the leg. ad Sou? Ur 
One of his alles was much ſwelled and ulce- 
rated on the inſide, in ſeveral places. Wiſeman. 
My ſimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
| ka. ö at the toes; | 
That then ſhe-mounts by juſt degrees 
| Up to the alles, legs, and knees: Prior. 
A'SKEE-BONE, ank1-bone. 2. /. [from ani 
and bone.) The bone of the ankle. 
I he ſnhin-bone, from the knee to the inſtep, is 
made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with a 
ſingle ſhadow; the anlle- bons will ſhe w itſelf by 


6 a ſhadow given underneath; as the knee, Procham. 


Chambers. | 


Did. 
ANimo'sSENESS, An-y-mô'ſe-nès. 1. . [from | 


Aximo'sTY, An-F-mds“-sI-ty. n. fe [animo- | 


Clarendon. | 


ANN 
A'NNAL18T, an'-na-lift. u. /. {from annal..] 


A writer of annals. | 
- Their own annaliſt has given the ſame title to 
that of Syr mium. 
A'NNALS, an'-nalz. n. /. without fingular 
number. lannales, Lat.] Hiſtorics digeſted 
in the exact order of time; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. | 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph ! the redious annals of our fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if 1 ſhould run, 
The day would ſooner than the tale be donc! 
| Dryden. 
We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in 
the annals of our religion, that every one, in the 
like circumſtances of diſtreſs, will not act and 
argue thus; but thus will every one be tempted 
to act. 
A'NNATSs, An- näts. 2. . without fingular, 
(annates, Lat.] | 
1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt fruits 
paid of ſpiritual livings, is after one ycar's 
profit, Comve!!, 
2. Maſles ſaid in the Romiſh church for the 
ſpace of a year, or for any other time, 
either for the ſoul of a perton deceaſed, or 
for the benefit of a perſon living. 
| Apliffe's Parergon. 
To ANNE'AL, 4n-ne1. v. a. [ælan, to heat, 


Saxon.]. 
I. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on it 
may be fixed. 


But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy ſtory, 
then the light and glory _ 
More rev'rend grows, and more doth win, 
Which elſe ſhews wat'riſh, bleak, and thin. 
_ | Herbert. 
When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate of 
iron made fit for the oven; or take a blue tone, 
which being made fit for the oven, lay it upon 
the croſs bars of iron. Peacham, 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anneal'd. Dry. 
2. To heat glaſs after it is blown, that it may 


not break. : 
3. To heat any thing in ſuch a manner as to 
give it the true temper. | 
To ANNE'X, an-neks'. v. a. [annedto, an- 
nexum, Lat. annexer, Fr.] * 
1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexed a 
codicil to his will. 35 X 
2. To unite, as a ſmaller thing to a greater; 
as, he annexed a province to his kingdom. 
3. To unite à pgfteriori; annexion- always 
preſuppoſing ſomething: thus we may ſay, 
puniſhment is ' annexed to guilt, but not 
guilt to puniſhment.  ._ ' ag 
Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of 
thoſe learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be ſafely received, had they not thereunto 
annexed and faſtened an ine vitahle neceflity, and 
made it more general and univerſally powerful 


than it is, Raleigh. 
| Nations will decline ſo low. - © 
From virtue, which is reaſon ; that no wrong, 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe a d. 
| Deprives them of their outward liberty, Milton. 
IL. mean not the authority, which is @nacxed to 


your office ; I ſpeak of that only, which is inborn 


and inherent to your perſon. 


He canuot but love virtue wherever it is, and 


annes happineſs always to the exerciſe of it. 
The temporal reward is annexed to the bare 
performance of the action, but the eternal to the 
obedience. ; hgh” © Ragers. 
Anxe'x, in-neksy. 1. f from To s] 
The thing annexed; additament. ; 


n 
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gel in heaven, he hath obtained of mento be 


Atterbury. * 


Rogers, ; 


"Failing in his firft attempt to be but like the 
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ANN 


the Time on earth; and hath accordingly aſſumed 
the amnexes of divinity. Brown. 
Awntx iron, in-nek-87'-ſhin. 1. /. [from 
anner] «ph 
1. Conjunction; addition. 
If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
- - mindednefs, which Chriſt fo vehemently recom- 
+ mends to us; we have his own promiſe, that the 
Whole body will be full of light, Matth. vi. that 
all other chriſtian virtues will, by way of conco- 
mitance or annexation, attend them. Hammond. 
2. Union; act or practice of adding or 
uniting. * . : 
How annexations of benefices firſt came into 
the church, whether by the prince's authority, 
or the pope's licence, is a very great diſpute, 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 


AnNe'x1On, in-nek-ſhin. 1. /. [from annex. ] 


The act of annexing; addition. 
It is neceſſary to engage tlie fears of men, by 
the annexion of ſuch penalties, as will overbalance 


ANN 
martyte, the primitive chriſtians met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praiſe God for them, and 
to obſerve the amiverſary of their ſufferings. 
Stilling fleet. 
2. The àct of celebration, or performance, 
in honour of the anniverſary day. 
Donne had never ſcen Mrs. , whom he 
has made immortal in his admirable anniverſaries. 
| Dryden. 
3- Anniverſary is an office in the Romiſh 
church, celebrated now only once a year, 
but which ought to be ſaid daily through 
the year, for the ſoul of the deceaſed. 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ANNIVERSARY, M. N c er adj. Ianni- 
verſarius, Lat.] Returning with the revo- 
lution of the year; annual; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, moſt conſtantly finiſhing its anniverſary 
viciſſitudes. 6 Ray. 

They deny giving any ip to a creature, 
as inconſiſtent with chriſtianity; but confeſs the 
honour and eſteem for the martyrs, which they 


—_ 


| pleaſure. - Rogers. 
Anvrrninr, dn-ncke:nint. . / (from 
- annex.] 


1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. 

7 When it falls, 

Each ſmall annaxment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Shakeſpeare. 


Anyi#iLABLE, dn-ni-hy-labl. adj. [from | 


annibilate.] That which may be reduced to 
notbing ; that which may be put out of 
exiſtence. FE | 


To ANNIHILATE, in-nt/-hj-lite.. v. a. | 


[ad and nibilum, Lat.] 


1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of ex- 


iſtence. | 

It is impoſlible for any body to be utterly an- 
nibilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make ſomewhat of no- 


thing, ſo it requireth the like omnipotency to | - 


turn ſomewhat into nothing. Bacon. 
Thou taught'ſt me, by making me | 

Love her, who doth negle& both me and thee, 

17 invent and practiſe this one way t' annibilate 


all three. Donne. | 


He deſpaired of God's mercy ; he, by a de- 


collation of all hope, axnibilated his mercy. 


EY Brown's Yulgar Errours. |. 
Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, | 


 irong enough to annibilate the friendſhip of puny 
minds; ſuch an one has reached true * cy. 
5 Sou. 
Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge 
was created; and, when the buſineſs was done, 
_ diſbanded and annibilated. Woodward. 
2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing other- 
© wiſe than it was. | | 
The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather 
 ennibilated, this place, ſo as no man can find any 
mark or memory thereof. ' Raleigh. 


3. To annul; to deſtroy the agency of any 


ings ZN i IO» 15 * C 1 
There is no reaſon, that any one common- 
Wealth ſhould annibicte that, whereupon the 
whale world has agreed. Hooker. 
AxN181L4'TION,4n-pi-by-17-ſhin.n/. [from 


anmibilate.) The act of reducing to nothing. 


The ſtate of being reduced to nothing. 
Sd hath his influence into the very eſſence of 

things, without which their utter annibilatior: 

could not chooſe but follow. Holter. 


That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain. 


1s to be valued in the midſt of pain: 
- Aanibilation were to loſe heavn more: 
We are not quite exil d, where thought can ſoar. 


ANNIVE'RSARY, 4n-ny-ver-ſa-ry. . . Lan- 
1. A day celebrated as it returns in the courſe 
of the year. | 


expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary days, and 

recommending their example. Stilling fleet. 
A'NNO DO/MINT, An'-n&-ddm'-h-nt. (Lat.] 

In the year of our Lord; as, anno domini, 

or A. D. 1751; that is, in the ſeventeen 

hundred and fifty-firft year from the birth 

of our Saviour. TI 
AnNoVSANCE, an-noy-s4ns.. n. . [from 
„ but not now ein uſe.} 


' It hath a double ſignification. Any hurt done 


either to a publick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to à private, ley laying any 


or ſuch like means. The writ that is brought 
upon this tranſgreſſion. See NuisAxer, the 
word now uſed. | | | Blount, 
' ANNOLIS, an'-n&-lis. 2. . An American 
animal, hike a lizard, - 
'ANNOTA'TION, an-n6-ti-ſhin. 
 notatio, Lat.] Explications or remarks 
written upon books; notes. 
It might appear very improper to publiſh anno- 
| _ without the text itſelf whereunto they re- 
te. f 
AnnOTA'TOR, An“-nö-tä-tür. 2. / 


[Lat.] 

A writer of notes, or annotations ; a ſcho- 

liaſt; a commentator. 
I have not that reſpe& for the annotators, which 

they generally meet with in the world. 

8 Felton on the Claſſiths. 

To ANNO UNCE, an-nou'nſe.' v. a. [annon- 


cer, Fr. annumcio, Lat! | 


1. To publiſh ; to proclaim. 
| Of the Mefhah I have heard foretold 

By all the prophets; of thy birth at length 
|  Announe'dby Gabriel with the firſt I knew. Mit. 
2. To pronounce; to declare by a judicial 
' ſentence. | le | 


care, 
Who model nations, publiſh laws, announce | 
Or life or death, : - / bed. nil fe. ret. 


To. ANNO'Y,: an-noy'. v. 4.  [annoyer, 
Fr.] To incommode ; to vex; to teaze ;\ 
to moleſt. 32 e 8 
Woe to poor man; each 
1 him; 
He heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him. 


* 


outward thing annoys 


Her joyous eſence and Wen compeity 
In full content he there did long enjoy; 
Ne wicked. envy, nor vile jealouſy, 


His dear delights were able to annoy. Fairy Queen. X 


As one, who long in populous cit * 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, als So, 

Forth fluing on a'ſummer's morn to breathe 

Among the pleaſant villages and farm 


For chcouragement to follow the example of 


1 


i % 
1 


Adjoin'd, rem each thing met conecives delight. 


Pg 


| 


Milton. 7 | 


| 


N 
| 
ö 


thing that may breed infection, by eneroaching, 


1. . [an- | 


Boyle. | 


| | "Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy glorious | | 


| 


| The things we 


ANN 
Inſecłs ſeldom uſe their offenſive Weapons, « 
leſs provoked; let them but alone, and. " 


them not. 7.2 
Ax No'r, An-noy. *. 4 [from the vert, 


Injury; moleſtation ; trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and waky ;, 


| Joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's anney. 
5 8 , Salsa, 
All pain 2 way; 
ear bring leſs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 
| But in themſelves they cannot ſtay. Dune 
What then remains, but, after paſt ani, 
To take the good viciſſitude of joy? ©,,,, 
AnNo'YANCE, an-noy'-anſe. 2. / Hon 


 annoy.} 
r. That which annoys; that which hurts, 

A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any anneyance in that precious ſenſe. Sha 

Crows, ravens, rooks, and magpies, art great 
annoyances to corn. Mortime, 

2. The ſtate of being annoyed ; or act d 
annoying. | 

The-ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts bre;. 
eth out to the annoyance of others. Hals, 

The greateſt azneyance and diſturbance of man. 
Kind has been from one of thoſe two thing, 

| force or fraud. Seth, 
For the further annoyance and terrour of ay 
| * beſieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. 5 Willis. 
' Anno'YER, An-noy- ur. 2. , [from To anny,] 
| The perſon that annoys. 

ANNUAL, an'>nii-al, adj. Lannuel, Fr. from 

annus, Lat] 

1. That which comes yearly. 

Annual for me the grape, the roſe, renew 

The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. 2% 
2. That which is reckoned by the ycar. 
The king's majeſt 
| Does purpoſe honour to — to Which 
A thouſand pounds a-year, annual ſupport, 
' Out of his grace he adds. Sbalgſp. Henry VII. 
3. That which laſts only a year. 

The dying in the winter'of the roots of plants 
that are annual, ſeemeth to be cauſed by the ovcr- 
expence of the ſap; which being prevented, they 
will fuperannuate, if they ſtand warm. Ban, 

Every tree may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be 
an annual plant; both leaf, flower, and fruit 
proceeding from the coat, that was ſuperinduced 
over the wood the laſt year. Ray, 

A'NNUALLY, an'-nii-M-ly. adv. [from ar- 
 nual,) Yearly; every year. 
By two drachms, they thought it ſufficient to 
ſignify a heart; becauſe the heart at one year 
weigheth'two drachms, that is, a quarter of 20 
ounce; and, unto fifty years, annually encreaſeth 
the weight of one drachm. | 
” | "75,00 Brown's Vulgar Erreuri. 
The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt, 
that a prince can raiſe aznie/ly from his E * 
, F . | | WITH 
Annv'iTanT, an-nfi'-y-tint, 2. / [fron 
- annuity.) He that poſſeſſes or receives an 
annuity. iin *. ; 
ANNU'ITY, an«n&-y-t#. 1. /. Lannuiti, Fri 
1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of li 
or years. The differences between 2 rent 
and an annuity are, that every rent is going 
out of land; but an annuity charges only 
tho granter, or his beirs; that bave afſcts 
by deſcent. The ſecond difference is, that, 
for the re y of an annuity, no action lies, 
but only the writ of annuity againſt the 
granter, his heirs; or fueceſſors; but of 2 
rent, the ſame actions lie as do of lan- 
The third+ difference is, that an aun 
is never taken for aſſets, becauſe it 0 


— —-— 


; 


no frecheld in law]; nor ſtiall be put in 
e | | - executio 
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ArxorAs, in'-n&-lar. adj. [from annulus, 


ANO 


oution upon a ſtatute merchant, ſtatute 
2 le, or elegit, as a rent mays. Covell. 
2. A yearly allowance. 
He was generally known t. be the ſon of one 
earl, and brother to another; who ſupplied his ex- 
© pence, beyond what his annuity from his father 
would bear. Clarendon. 
To Annu'i, An-ndl'. v. a. [from mules.) 
1. To make void; to nullify; to abrogate ; 
to aboliſh. = 
That, which gives force to the law, is the autho- 
tity that enaRs it; and, whoever deſtroys this au- 
thority, does in effect annul the law. Rogers. 
. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 
Light, the pure work of God, to me's extinct, 
And all her various objects of delight . 
Anu d, which might in Part my grief have 
| eas d Milton. 


Lat.] In the form of a ring. 
That they might not, in bending the arm or 
leg, riſe up, he has tied chem to the bones by an- 
mular ligaments. | Cheyne. 

A'xxuLary, An'-ni-li-ry. adj. [from annu- 
las, Lat.] In the form of rings. 

Becauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, the 
- wind-pipe is made with annulary cartilages, that 
the ſides of it may not flag and fall together. Ray. 

A'nwULET, in'-ni-let. 2. /. [from annulus, 
Lat.] | | 

1. A little ring. | 

2. {In heraldry.} A difference or mark of 
diſtinction, which the fifth brother of any 
family ought to bear in his coat of arms. 

3. Annulets are alſo a part of the coat-ar- 
mour of ſeveral families; they were an- 
ciently reputed a mark of nobility and 
juriſdiction, it being the cuſtom of pre- 
—— to receive their inveſtiture per baculum 
& annulum, | | 

. n architecture.] The ſmall ſquare mem- 

bers, in the Dorick capital, under the 
quarter round, are called annu/ets. 

5. Annulet is allo ufed for a narrow flat 
moulding, common to other parts of the 
column; ſo called, becauſe it encompaſſes 
the column round. | Chambers. 

To ANNU/MERATE, An-n#'-me-rite. v. a. 
[annumero, Lat.] To add to a former 


number; to ,unite to ſamething before 
mentioned. F 
AnxuUMERA'TION, An-na-me-ri'-ſhin. u. /. 
lannumerutio, Lat.]. Addition to a former 
number. | 
To ANNU'NGIJATE, an-ndn'-ſyite. v. a. 
[annuncio, Lat.] Teo bring tidings ; to re- 
late ſomething that has fallen out: a word 
not in popular ule. 
Axxuncia"TiONDaAY, Ain-nin-ſyY-ſhin-di. 
. . [from annunciate.] The day celebrated 
by the church, in memory of the angel's ſa- 
lutation of the bleſſed Virgin; ſolemnized 
with us on the twenty- fifth of March. 
vV pon the day of the annunciation, or Lady-day, 
meditate on the incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour, 
and ſo, upon all the feſtivals of the year. 7. aylor 
ANODYNE, 4n'-6-dyne. adj. [from « and 
vn] That which has the power of mi- 
tigating pain. 8 
Jet durſt the, not too deeply probe the wound, 
A boping ſtill the nobler parts were ſound: 
But ſtrove with anodyzes t* aſſuage the ſmart, 
And wildly thus her med'cine did impart... 


| 


ANO 


or what 2 the ſenſation of the brain, by 
procuring ſlcep. 

Te ANO INT, 4-noi'nt. v. a. [oindre, enoin- 
dre, part, oint, enoint, Fr.] 

t. To rub over with unRtuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. 

Anzinted let me be with deadly venom. Shep. 
Thou ſhalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coaſts, but thou ſhalt not ant thylelt with the 

oil: for thine olive ſhall caſt his fruit. 
Deut. xx viii. 40. 

2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh bis body, joint by joint, 
And fragrant oils the-ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 

q | Dryden. 

3. To conſecrate by unction. 

| 2 L would not ſee thy ſiſter 

In his azeinted-fleſh {tick boariſh ſangs. Sbalgſp. 

AxoiNnrTER, 4-00i'n-tar. 2. /. [from anoint.] 

The perſon that anoints. 

Axo'MALisM, a-rGom'-a-lizm. u. /. [from 
anomaly.) Anomaly ; irregularity ; devia- 
tion from the common rule. Dick. 

ANOMALI'STICAL, 4-nom'-4-1is'-ty-kal. ad) 
[from anomaly.) Irregular; applied in 
aſtronomy to the year, taken for the time 
in which the earth paſſeth through its or- 
bit, diſtin& from the tropical year. 

Ano'MALOUS, i-nom'-4 las. adj. [a priv. 
and u.] Irregular ; out of rule; de- 
viating from the general method or analo- 
gy of things. It is applied, in grammar, 
to words deviating from the common rules 
of inflection; and, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeemingly irregular motions of the pla- 
nets, | 

There will ariſe azomalovs diſturbances, not only 
in civil and artificial, but alſo in military officers, 
Brown's Pulgar Errours. 

He being acquainted with ſome characters of 
every ſpeech, you may at pleaſure make him un- 
derſtand anomalous pronunciation. Holder. 

Metals are gold, filver, copper, tin, lead, and 
iron; to which we may join that anomalous body, 

quickſilver or mercury, 

ANoO'MALOUSLY, 4-n6m -4-lis-1$.adv. [from 
anomalous.) Irregularly ; in a manner con- 
trary to rule. EO 

Eve was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſuddenly 

framed, and anomalor/ly proceeded from Adam. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ANO'MALY, 4-nom'-i-ly. u. ,. [anomalie, 
Fr. anomalia, Lat. avi paar.) Irre ulari- 
ty; deviation from the common rule, 

If we ſhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as ſuch monſters have been 
ſcen, we mult charge this upon a peculiar anomaly 
and baſeneſs of nature. | South. 

I do not purſue the many pſeudographies in 
uſe; but intend to ſhew, how moſt of theſe ano- 
malies in writing might be avoided, and better 

ſupplied. © | * Holder. 

A'nony, In'-0-my, n. f. [a priv. and v©-,) 

_ Breach of law. hs +6 ag 

I fin he good, and juſt, and lawful; it is no 

more evil, it is no ſin, * anomy. _ A 
a: | Bramball againſt . Hobbes. 

Ano'n, A-nön'. adv. [Junius 8 7 it to 
be an elliptical farm of ſpeaking for in one, 

that is, in one minute; Skinner 12 a and 

nean, or near; Minſhexv from on on.] 


x. Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time. 


en, or abaters of. pain of the alimentary 

ind, are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of the 
ed nervous fibres, ag decoctions of emollient 
; Wbllances ; hole things, which deſtroy the 


— Baticular ncrimony which, occaſions the pain; 


A little ſnow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain. Shakeſpeare. 
Will they come abroad anon? 
Shall we ſee young Oberon ; Ben Jonſon. 


Heav'n, witneſs thou azca Y while. we diſcharge 


Exeely gur part. 1 


2 


Arbuthnot. 


Locke, | 


| 5- Widely different ; much altered. 


However, witneſs, Heav'n ! 14 


ANS 
He was not without defign at that preſ-nt, as 
ſhall be made out anon; meaning, by that device 


* 


Wi 


to withdraw himſelf, 5 Clarendon. 
Still as I did the leaves inſpire, 5-5, "pA 
With ſuch a purple light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And ſpreading ſo would flame anon. Wa ler. 


2. Sometimes; now and then; at other 
times. In this ſenſe is uſed ever and ann, 
for now and then. 

Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 

Sometimes, anon in ſhady vale, each night, 

Or harbour'd in one cave, is not reveal'd. Milt. 

Axo'NrMovs, 4-non'-y-mas. adj. [a priv. 

: $4.4 7 

| and 3vza.} Wanting a name. 

Theſe animalcules ſerve alſo for food to ap- 
other antnymous inſet of the waters. Ray. 
| They would forthwith publiſh flanders unpu- 

niſhed, the authors being anonymous, the imme- 
diate publiſhers thereof ſculkiog. 
Notes on the Duncig d. 

Axo'NYMOUSLYgA-non'-y-mas-ly.adv.[from 

anonymous.] Without a name. f 

I would know, whether the edition is to come 
out anonymouſly, among complaints of .ſpurions 
editions. | Swwif?, 

A'xOREXY, A-nG-rek ſy. u. /. [Avogsfls.] In- 
appetency, or loathing of food. Sings. 

Axo'THER, An- uth- ur. adj. (from an and 
other.] we 

I. Not the ſame. 

_ He that will not lay a foundation for perpe- 

tual diſorder, muſt of neceſſity find ante, rife 

of government than that. Locke. 

2. One more; a new addition to the former 
number, | 

— A fourth \ 
What! will the line flretch out to th* crack 
doom ? 
 Aaother yet !—a ſeventh ! PII ſee no more. 
| Shakeſpeare... 


* 


3. Any other; any one elſe. 4 
If one man fin againſt another, the judge ſhall 
judge him. I Samuel, ii. 25. 

Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt 
By him = knightly deeds, and. open love pro- 

| (1s dA; a 

So had another been, where he his vows addreſs'd. 
2 * | Dryden. 

4. Not one's ſelf. 
A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, 
and his whole concernments ſo far, that he can 
weep his ſorrows with another's eyes; when he 
bas another heart beſides his own, both tor ſhare 
and to ſupport his grief. South, 


When the foul is beaten from its ſtation, and 
the mounds of virtue are broken dpwn ; it be- 
comes quite another. thing, from wha t ĩt was before. 

MY | South, 
ANO'THERGAINES, An-üth“ür-ga'ns. adj, 
[See ANOTHERGUESS.] Of another kind. 
This word I have found only in Sidne 
If my father had not plaid the haſty fool,. 1 
might have had ancthergaines huſband than Da- 


_ metas. | Sidney. 
| AxXO'THERGUESS, $n-fth rr gf. adj:\ This 
word, which though rarely uſed in writing, 

| is ſomewhat f 


| frequent in colloquial lan- 
guage, I concelye to be corrupted from auo- 
ther guiſe ; that is, of a different gui/e, or 
manner, or form.] Of a different. kind. 
Oh Hocus! where art thou ? It uſed to go in 
| _angthergueſs A in thy time.  Arbitthnet, 
A'NSATED, n'-sa-ted.. adj. [anſatus, Lat. 
| Having handles; or ſomething in the form 
of handles. * 
[To ANSWER, an'-8&r. v. x. [The ety- 
mology is uncertain; the Saxons had 
, andppapuan, but in another ſenſe; the 
Dutch have antwoorden] . + 
Ma | 1. To 


4 
4 


ANS 
1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion. 


Are we ſuccour d? are the Moors remov'd ? 
— Anſever thele queſtions firſt, and then a thouſand 
n | 


more. 4 
Anſwer them all together. Dryden. 
2. To ſpeak in % n 
No man was able to anſwer him a word. 
| $7 "| Matthew, xxii. 46. 
If it be ſaid, we may difcover the elementary 
ingredients of things; I anſwer, that it is not 
neceſſary, that ſuch a diſcovery ſhould be practi- 
cable. ah at tn 3 wth Boyle. 
3- To be accountable for : with for. 
Thoſe many had not dared to do evil, 
If the firſt man, _ mf edict 3 
Had aner for his . | Shakeſpeare 
| . — in the — 2 of 
humanity, and muſt an/zver for not being men. 
5 A Breton YVulgar Errours. 
If there be any abſurdity in this, our author 
muſt anſwer for it. : Locke. 
4. To vindicate; to give a juſtificatory ac- 
count of: with rr. 
The night, ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, 
made little impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot an- 
Fever for my family: ES. VT 
5. To give an account, _ | 
Ho they have been ſince received, and ſo well 


improved, let thoſe anfwver either to God or man, 


who have been the authors and promoters of ſuch 

wiſe council, Temple. 

He wants a father, to protect his youth, 

And rear him up to virtue. You muſt bear 

The future blame, and agſtoer to the world, 

When you reſuſe the eaſy honeſt means 

Of taking care of him. 

6. To correſpond to; to ſuit with. 
A As in water face agſtvereth to face, ſo the heart 
of man to man. Prov. xxvii. 19. 
7. To be equivalent to; to ftand for ſome- 
thing elſe. D | 
A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine maketh 
merry; but money anſtwereth all things. Eccl. x. 19. 
8. To ſatisfy any claim or petition of right 
or juſtice. | 
; Imane with rageful eyes bade him defend 
himſelf ; for no leſs than his life would anſwer 

E n 9 Sidney. 

Revenge the jeering and diſdainꝰd contempt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 

To anſtber all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
ba | Shakeſpeare. 
Let his neck z»fwer for it, if there is any mar- 

tial law in the world. Shakeſpeare. 

Men no ſooner find their appetites unanſwered, 

than they complain the times are injurious. Raleigh, 

That yearly rent is ſtill paid, even as the former 
caſyalty i 

Paid in and anſwered. . 

9. To act reciprocally.  —_ 

_ Say, do'ſt thou yet the Roman harp command? 

Do the firings anſwer to thy noble hand? Dryg. 


Southern. 


| Bacon. 


* 


15. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to 
things create love, perfec- 


* ſomething elſe. 
There can but. two t 
tion and uſefulneſs; to which anſever, on our 
| part, 1. Admiration; and, 2. Defire ; and both 
.” theſe are, centered in loye. «< Taylor. 
11. To bear proportion to. 
Weapons mult needs be dangerous things, if 
they anſwered the bulk of ſo prodigious a . 
„„ Ei wift, 
12. To perform what is endeavoured or in- 

tended by the agent, n 

_ . -- Oar part is, to chooſe | 
objects, and the * moſt likely to anſwer the ends 
of oat charity; and, when this is done, all is 
done, that lies in our power: the reſt mult be left 
to providence. _.. © * Atterbury. 


. 1 


- 


— 
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was wont to be, in parce} meal 


| 


out the moſt deſerving 


OE WY 


bag 


A N'S 


He dies, that touches of this fruit, N 
Till 1 and my affairs are anfwered. Shakeſpeare. 
To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed event. 
_ Jaſon followed her counſel; whereto whien the 

event had anſwered, he again demanded the fleece. 

3 Neaſeigb. 

In operations upon bodies for their verſion or 
alteration, . the trial in great quantities doth not 
anfever the trial in ſmall : and fo deceiveth many. 

, | Bacon. 

15. To appear to any call, or authoritative 

ſummons; in which ſenſe, though figu- 

ratively, the following paſſage may be, 
perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſeoer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of, the 
ſkies. fe | Shakeſpeare. 

16. To be over-againft any thing. 

Fire anſavers fire; and, by their paly beams, | 

Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shak. 
A'N8WER, 4n'-$er. n. /. [from To anſever.] 
1. That which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech or 

writing, in return to a queſtion, or poſition. 

It was a right anſtoer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had fore eyes: If you have more 
pleaſure in wine than in your fight, wine is good. 

$3; Locke 


How can we think of appearing at that tri- 
bunal, without being able to give a ready anſwer 
to the queſtions, which he ſhall then put to us, 
about the poor and the afflicted, the hungry and 
the naked, the ſick and impriſoned ? 

2. An account to be given to the demand of 
juſtice. - | | | 
He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer ſor it, 
That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shakeſpeare. 
3. In law, a confutation of a charge exhibit- 
ed againſt a perſon. 1 
A perſonal anfever ought to have three quali- 
ties; it ought to be pertinent to the matter in 
hand; it ought to be abſolute and unconditional]; 
it ought to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 
A'NSWER-JOBBER,an'=-8Cr-j0b-bar. ./. from 
* and jobber.} He that makes a trade 
of writing anſwers. | | 


with enfever-jobbers, is that they have no con- 
ſcience, | Swift. 


ſaver.) a | 
1. That to which a reply may be made; 
that which max be anſwered ; as, the ar- 
gument, though ſubtle, is yet anſeverable. 
2. Obliged to give an. account; obliged to 
anſwer any demand of juſtice; or ſtand 
the trial of an accuſation. 
Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould 


be an/werable, and bound to bring forth every one | 


of that kindred, at all times, to be juſtified, when 
he ſhould be required, or charged with any treaſon 

or felony. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Will any man argue, that if a phyſician ſhould 
_. manifeſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he 
cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anfwerable only 
to God? 5 Size. 
e cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to 
their charge, than to other men; becauſe that 
would be, to make church government anfwerable 
for the errours of human nature. Swift, 


3. Correſpondent. p 
It was but ſuch a likeneſs, as an imperfe glaſs 
- © doth give; anſtorrable enough in ſome ſeatures and 
colours, but erring in others, Sidney, 
The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac- 
companying ſuch as came to be regiſtered among 
the worthies, brought forth children anſeverable in 
© quality to thoſe-that-hegot them. Faleigb. 
4. Proporticnate z ſuitable; © "Ry 
WES Only add 


* * 


| Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love 


Mobs 


"4 {from anfeerable.} The quality of being 
D; 


Atterbury. | 


What diſguſts me from having any thing to do | 


A'NSWERABLE, an'-8er-abl. adj. [from an- 


Deeds to thy knowledge anfworrable; add faith, 


- 
* 5 2 
4 9 


ANT 
By name to come call'd charity, the ſou! 
GW he res 
5. Suitable; ſuited. iq 
| The following, by certain eſtates of men, ,,. 
farerable to that, which a great per fon Iimf.1g 
profeſſeth (as of foldiers to him, that hath berg 
employed in the wars) hath been a thing well 


Milky, 


taken even in monarchies. 5 "Wa 
If anfewereble ſtyle I can obtain ; 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs. Ain, 


6. Equal; equivalent. 
ere be no kings, whoſe means are an ſtberali 
unto other men's deſires. : Rateigh, 
7. Relative; correlative. 5 
That, to every petition for things needſul, ther. 
ſhould be ſome anſtoerable ſentence of thanks pro- 
vided particularly to follow, is not requiſite, Halo, 
A'NSWERABLY, An'-8Er-ab-ly, adv. from 
anſauerable.] In due proportion; with pro- 
per correſpondence; ſuitably. 
The broader ſeas are, if they be entire, aud 
free from iſlands, they are anfwerably dec per. 
: rerewwood on Laonguazy, 
It bears li ſorts, into the atmoſphere, 10 8 
greater or leſſer height, anſwwerably to the greater 
or leſſer intenſeneſs of the heat. Woodard, 
| A'NSWERABLENESS, An'-8@r-Abl-neſs, 2. / 


| 


anſwerable. | 
1. He that anſwers ; he that ſpeaks in return 
to what another has ſpoken. | 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; neither 
will I do it kke a niggardly an/everer, going no 
further than the bounds of the queſtion, S$i2y, 

2. He that manages the controverſy againf 
one that has written firſt, 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and malice together; becauſe it gives his 
anſeberer double work. Suff. 

ANT, ant'. [. ,] æmerr, Sax. which Juni 
imagines, not without probability, to hare 
been firſt, contracted to æmtr, and then 

' ſoftened to ant.] An emmet ; a pilmire, 

A ſmall inſe& that lives in great number 

together in hillocks. | 

We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an azz, to teach thee 
there is no lab'ring in the winter. Shakeſpeare, 
Methinks, all cities now but ant-hills are, 

| Where when the ſeveral labourers I ſee, 

For children, houſe, proviſion, taking pain; 

They're all but ants, carrying eggs, ſtraw, and 

grain. n Daune, 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies; 

The ants republick, and the realm of bees. P. 

A'NT-BEAR, ant'-ber. u.,. [frym ant and bear.) 
An animal that feeds on ants. 

Divers quadrupeds feed upon inſets ; and ſome 
live wholly upon them; as two ſorts of tamanduas 
upon ants, which therefore are called in Englih 

ant=bears. | : Ray, 

A'xT-H1LL, or HILLOCK) ànt'-hll. 2. / (from 

ant and ill.] The ſmall protuberances of 
earth, in which ants make their neſts. | 

Put blue flowers into an ant-bill, they will 
ſtained with red; becauſe the ants drop upon 

them their ſtinging liquor, which hath the efſc& 
of oil of vitriol. | Ray. 

Thoſe, who have ſeen ant billocli, have eaſily 

© Perceived thoſe ſmall heaps of corn about their 

* neſts. ü 2 ä duiſon. 

Nr, Ant. A contraction for and it, or ra- 
ther and if it; as, an't pleaſe you ; that is, 
and if it pleaſe you. 5 
| AnT&'cax1sT, An-täg-ö-niſt. u. /. [47 and 

I CORES RO 

. One who contends with another; an op, 
ponent. It implies generally a perſonal 

and particular oppofition. _ 


þ . 


Our antagoniſts in theſe controverſies may have 
er With ſome bot wilike to Kthacius, * ht 


% 


vs, gas gers r vn 


| A'NSWERER, An'-sér- ur. n. /. [from anſuer.] 
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ANT 


What was ſet before bim, 

To heave, pull, draw, and Re ſtill perform'd, 
daring to appear antaponifi. 

we not fit, that the hiſtory of a- perſon ſhould 

appcar, till the prejudice both of his aztagonif and 


ge feet; ours is to be compoſed of ſuch, as are 
above fix. Theſe we look upon, as the two extremes 
and antagonifts of the ſpecics ; conſidering all theſe 
a5 neuters, who fill up the middle ſpace. - Addifon. 

In anatomy, the antagani is that muſ- 
dle which counteracts ſome other. | 

A relaxation of a os wr gs» > 27a a —_ 
ie entagoaif, becauſe th brian is 
— 2 ö 125 Arbuthnot. 


=o, ANTAGONIZE, in-tig'-&-ntze. Ve Ne, 


[from ar and a.] To contend againſt 
another. - po. Dvd. 
NTA'LGICK, An-tal -Lik. adj. [from avti, 
W againſt, and %, pain.] That which ſof- 
tens pain; anodyne. ä 
NTANACLA'SIS, ant-i-ni-kl7-sis. - 1. / 
© (Lat. from 4fevaxazoi;, from Gvleraxraw to 
© break back.] | | | 

. A figure in rhetorick, when the fame 
word is repeated in a different, if not in 


f 


1 


2 
o . — 


karn fome craft, that in old age thou mayſ} 
get thy living without craft. Craft, in the 
E firſt place, fignifies ſcience or occupation; 
in the ſecond, deceit or ſubtilty. 
©. It is alſo a returning to the matter at the 
end of a long parentheſis ; as, Shall that 
beart {aubich does not only feel them, but hath 
= all motion of his life placed in them ), ſhall 
tat heart, I ſay, &c. 
EAXTAPHRODITICK, Ant-4-fro-dit-ik. adj. 
& [from n againſt, - and 'Aqpgtrn Venus.] 
| That which is 
real diſeaſe. SE 
BMAxXTAPOPLE'CTICK, int-4p-6-plek'-tik. adj. 
lam againſt, and 4rowifia an apoplexy.] 
Good againft an apoplexy. 
EANTA'RCTICK, An-ta'rk-tik. 
againſt, and 2axl1@- the bear or northern 
conſtellation. ]- The ſouthern pole, ſo 
called, as oppoſite to the northern. 
Downward as far antar&ich., Milton. 
N They that had ſail d from near th' axtar#ict pole, 
&_ Their treaſure fafe, and all their veſſels whole, 
= In ſight of their dear country ruin'd be, 
& Without the guilt of cithet rock or ſea, Waller. 
WANTARTHRI'TICE, Ant-ar-thrit'-ik. adj. [dvr 
= againſt, and a Selrie the gout.) Good 
againſt the gout. ; 
WANTASTHMA TICK, 
[from art and de d. Good againſt the 
aſthma. - 3 wh 
ANTE, an'-t6. A Latin particle ſignifying 
before, which is frequently uſed in com- 
poſitions; as, antediluvian, before the 
flood ; antechamber, a chamber leading 
into another apartment. | 
ANTEACT, An-tE-Akt. 2. / 
aa.) A former ad. : 
ANTEAMBULA'T1ON, in-t&-im-ba-1A'-ſhin. 
n. % [from ante and ambulatio, Lat.] A 
walking before. "VIEW Did. 
To ANTECE'DE, An-té-sè'de. V. Ns [from 
ante before, and cedo 
1 to go before. | 
; ſeems conſonant to reaſon, 
we world did not long antecade its motion. Hale, 


— 


* 


[from ante and 


3 The act or ſtate of going be- 
Jore; preceden cer 


.'" iimpeſible,that mixed bodies can be eternal; 
of there is neceſſarily a pre-exiſtence of the 


At - en 


" Milton. 


adherents be ſoftened and ſubdued. Addiſon. 
trary. 5 
i 1 club conſiſts of thoſe, who ate under 


a contrary fignification ; as, In thy youth 


Smith's Rhetorick. | 


clhicacious againſt the vene- the condition is contained, is called the antecedent ; ' 
the other is called the conſequent. 

ANTECE'DENTLY, An- té-sè-deènt-Iy. adv. | 
| [from antecedent.) In the ſtate of antece- | 


Int-2ſ-mit*ik. 44dj. 


to go.] To pre-“ 
that the ſabrick of 


AxTEct'DExCE, An-te se“ denſe. n. , (from 


ANT 


ſimple bodies, and an antecedence of their eonſtitu- 
tion, preceding the exiſtence of mixed bodies. Hale. 

ANTECE'DENT, An-té-sé-dènt. adj. [antece- 
dens, Lat.] 


uſed, I think, only with regard to time; 
| precedent, with regard both to time and 
place. 
5 . To aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's fall as 
a a fin, and puniſhed it, when (without any antece- 
dent fin of his) it was impoſſible for him not to fall; 
ſeems a thing, that highly reproaches eſſential 
equity and goodneſs, South, 
2. It has to before the thing which is ſup- 
poſed to follow. 

No one is ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his 
debt; that he owed him a nobler being : for exiſt- 
ence muſt be antecedent to merit. Collier. 

Did the blood firſt exiſt, antecedent to the forma- 
tion of the heart? But that is, to ſet the effect 
before the cauſe. Bentley. 

ANTECE'DENT, An- téè-sé'-dènt. u. /. [antece- 
dens, Lat.] 
I. That which goes before. 
A duty of ſo mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neceſſary antecedent, if not alſo the direct 
cauſe, of a ſinner's return to God. South. 
2. In grammar, the noun to which the rela- 
tive is ſubjoined; as, the man who comes 
hither. 
| Let him learn the right joining of ſubſtantives 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, and the 
| relative with the antecedent. Aſcham. 


thymeme, or argument conſiſting only of 
two propoſitions. - | | 
| Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are 
thoſe, wh6ſe parts are united by the conditional 
particle if; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt 
move ; if there be no' fire, there will be no ſmoke. 
The firſt part of theſe propoſitions, or that wherein 


Watts's Lagicl. 


- dence, or going before; previouſly. 

We conſider him aentecedently to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poſſibilities. South. 

ANTECE SSOR, ian-te-ses'-sur. u. /. [Lat.] 
One who goes before, or leads another; 
the principal. Did. 

 ANTECHAMBER, Aan'-tE-tſhim-bur. 2. /. 

from ante before, and chamber; it is ge- 

nerally written, improperly, antichamber.] 

| The chamber that leads to the chief apart- 
ment. 8 

The empreſs has the antichambers paſt, 

And this way moves with a diforder'd haſte. Dryd. 
"His antichamber, and room of audience, are lit- 
tle ſquare chambers wainſcoted. .  Adijſon. 
ANTECU'RSOR, in-teE-kur'-sur. 2. / [Lat.] 
One who runs before. Dict. 
To AN TR DATE, an'-tE-dite. v. a. [from 
ante, and do, datum, Lat.] | 

I. To date earlier than the real time, ſo as 
to confer a fictitious antiquity. 

No thou haſt lov'd me one whole day; 

- To-morrow, when thou leav'ſt, what wilt thou ſay? 

Wilt thou then antidate ſome new-made vow, 
Or fay, chat now , 
We are not juſt thoſe perſons, which we 


* 


were? 
5 Donne. 
By reading, a man does (as it were) 


ages paſt. | 4 | Ci.ollier. 
2. To take ſomething before the proper time. 
Our joys below it can improve, f 

And antedate the bliſs above. Pope. 


| AnTEDILU'VIAN, An-té-dy-Id-vyàn. - adj. 


1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent is 


3. In logick, the firſt propoſition of an en- 


2 


antedate 
his life, and makes himſelf contemporary with the |. 


| [from ante before, and diluvium'a deluge.) 


ANT 


1. Exiſting before the deluge. 

During che time of the deluge, all the ſtone and 
marble of the antediluvian earth were totally diſ- 
ſolved. Woodward. 

2. 8 to things exiſting before the de- 
uge. 
| Abe text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
ducible unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the axtedi/uvian chronology. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
ANTEDILU'VIAN, an-te-dy-lu--vyan. 2. . 
One that lived before the flood. | 

We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to the 
longevity of the antediluvians ; that we give him 
thanks, for contracting the days of our trial. Bentley. 

AN'TELOPE, an'-te-!10pe. 3. /. [The etymo- 
logy is uncertain.] A goat with curled or 
wreathed horns. | 

The antelope, and wolf both fierce and fell. 

| | Spenſer. 
ANTEMER1 DIAN, An-tE-mE-ridzh'-an. . adj. 
(from ante, before, and meridian, noon. ] 
Before noon. | 
ANTEME'TiCK, Aant-E-met'-ik. adj. [evi 
againſt, and i«iw to vomit.] That, which 
has the power of calming the ſtomach, oh 
preventing or ſtopping vomiting. N 
AXTEMU'NDANE, An-té-mun-ddne. adi. 
[ante before, and undus the world.] . That 
which was before the creation of the world.. 
ANTENU'MBER, an-tE-num'-bur. x. from 
ante and number.] The number that pre-. 
cedes another. | 

Whatfoever virtue is in numbers, for conducing 
to concent of notes, is- rather to be aſcribed to the 
antenumber, than to the entire number ; as that the 
ſound returneth after ſix, or after twelve: ſo that 


| the ſeventh or thirteenth is.not the matter, but the 


ſixth or the twelfth. Bacon. 
A/NTEPAST, an'-tE-piſt, 2. . [from ante 
before, and paſtum to feed.] A foretaſte ; 
ſomething taken before the proper time, 
Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſatiating 
our apperites, it might be reaſonable, by frequent 
antepaſti, to excite our guſt for that profuſe perpe- 
tual mcal. Decay of Piety, 
A*'NTEPENULT, an'-tE-pE-nult',. 2. / [ante- 
penultima, Lat.] The laſt ſyllable but two, 
as the ſyllable. te in antepenult : a term of 
grammar, | F 3 
ANTEPIEE'PTICK, Ant-Ep-y-I&p'-tik. adj. 
[amt andin.xrie A medicine againſt con- 
vulſions. f 
That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diure- 
tical, coral antrpileptical, we will not deny, 
. T3 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To A'NTEPONE, an'-t&-p6ne. v. a. [anteponog: 
Lat.] To ſet one thing before another; to 
prefer one thing to another. Dic. 
ANTEPREDICAMENT, An-té-prè-dik -A- 
ment. . / [antepredicamentum, Lat.] Some- 
thing to be known in the ſtudy of logick,, 
previouſly to the doctrine of the predica- 
ment. | 
ANTER1O' RITY, an-t&E-ry-or'-F-tF. u. ſ. [from 
anteriour.}- Priority; the ſtate of being be- 
fore, either in time or fituation. * 75 
ANTE'RIOUR, àn-tèl-rydr. adi. anterior, Lat.] 
' Going before, either with regard. to time or 


place. 5 s | 
If that be the anteriour or upper part, wherein 
the ſenſes are placed ;and that the poſter ĩour and 
lower part, which is oppoſite thereunto: there is 
no inferiour or former part in this animal; for the 
ſenſes, being placed at both extremes, make both 
' ends anterior Weh ie impoſſible” 
| OO EPS T  Grown's Vulgar Errours. 
. 4 NTES, au. A. 1 Lat.] Pillars of large 


» 


— 


o 


| dimenſions that ſupport the front of a build- 


- 


ng. „ 1 + 2 - . 
Abs len, Mell. Eöw dk. . , [from 


- $$ +, + 


ANT 


ante before, and,ffomach,] A cavity, which | 
lcads into the ſtomach. 
In birds there js no maſtication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but it is imme» 
diately ſwallowed into a kind of enteſfomach, which - 


* 


IL have obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray 


ANTHELMI'NTRICK; An-thel-min'-thik, adj. 
an againſt, and , a-worm.] That 
which kills worms. £ 
 Anthelmintbicks (or contrary to wormsyare things, 

_ which are known by experience to — — as 
oils, or „taken upon an empt mach. 
gt. yo 53 — Arbuthnot. 

A'XTHEM, An'-them. =. /. [412vurr, a hymn 
ſung in alternate parts, and ſhould therefore 
be written anthymn.] A holy ſong; a ſong 
performed as part of divine ſervice. | 

God Moſes firit, then David did inſpire, 
To compoſe anthems for his heavenly -quire. 
| | ' Denham. 
There is no paſſion, that is not fine'y expreſſed 
in thoſe pat ts of the inſpired writings, which are 
proper for divine ſongs and anthems. *Adiifon. 

AxTHO'LOGY, in-thdl'-64jy. 2. ,. d:Sonoyia, 
from v ec a flower, and zu to gather.] 

1. A colleQtion of flowers. * * 

2. A collection of devotions in the Greek 
church. = : 

3. A collection of poems. _ 

ANTHONY'S rk, an'-t6-nfz-fire. . . A 
kind of eryſipelas. h 

ANTHRAX, $n-thrdks. n. J. [419:;at, a burn- 
ing coal.] A ſcab or blotch, that is made 


- 
* 


P 


- 


* 


by a corroſive humour, which burns the | 


ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains; a 
carbuncle. wincy. 


from dg ie man, and xi to diſcourſe.] 
Ihe doctrine of anatomy; the doctrine of 
the form and ſtructure of the body of man. 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITE, An-thr&-pd-mor'- 
_ Fite. u. /. (4Ge@7%eepo;,] One, who believes 
a human form in the Deity. 
Chriſtians, as well as Turks, have had whole 
{es contending, that the Deity was corporeal and 
of human ſhape; though few profeſs themſelves 
antbropomorphites, yet we may find many among ſt 
the ignorant of that opinion. a | Looke. 
ANTHROPO'PATHY, an-thre-p8&'-pa-thy. 2. / 
[41Sgaro; man, and wade; paſſion.] The 
ſenſibility of man; the paſſions of man. 
ANT HROPO PHAGI, an-thr6-pd&f'-A-jl, u. / 
It bas no fingular. Id Sure man, and Sg 
to eat. ] Man- eaters; cannibals; thoſe, that 
kve upon human fleſh. 
| The cannibals that each other eat, 
The anthrapophagi, and men whole heads : 
Do grow 2 their ſhoulders. Shateſp. Othello. 
ANTHROPOPHAGI NIAN, an-thr6-pof-4-jy'- 
ene /. + A n word, formed by 
1paxeſpeare from anthropephagi, for the ſake 
of a formidable ſound. _ " | | 
II ſpeak, like an anthro- 


Go, knock, and call; he 
_ Popbaginian, unto thee: knock, I ſay. Sbaleſp. 
ANTHROPO/PHAGY, An=thr6-pof -4-jy.-n./. 
Lede moe à man, and % to eat,] The 
quality of eating human fleſh, or man- eat- 


he lender foundations was raiſcd the axthre- 
pe bag y of Diomedes his harſes. 3 
* Brown's Fulgar : Errours. 
 ANTHROPO'SOPHY, 4n-thro-p&s'+0-fF. 1. /. 
_ [arSewnee man, and ee wiſdom. } The 
...knowledge of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK, nals hater Ny adj. from 
cart againſt, and evo; ſleep.] That, which 
has power of preventing fleep ; that, 
- which. is efficacious againft a-lethargy. 
ANTHYPOCHONDRIACK, ant-bip-p0-k6n- 


= 


ANTHYPO' PHORA, knt-hip-p8'-f6-ri. 1. . 


AnTaROPO'LOGY, ' an-thre-pal'-6-f5. . /. 


| 


ANT 


Fziansc,] Good againſt hypochondriack ma- 
ladies. 
[413v7%99«,] A figure in rhetorick, which 
ſignifies a contrary illation .or inference, and 
is when an objection is refuted or diſproved 

by the oppoſition of a contrary ſentence. 


ANTHYSTE'RICK, Ant-his-ter'-rik. adj. {from 
ar againſt, and Treginec,}] Good againſt 
hyſtericks. 8 
ANTI, in'-tb$. [π.] A particle much uſe 
in compoſition with words derived from 
the Greek, and fignifies contrary to; as, an- 
timonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy. 
AnTia'cry, in-ty-4s'-id. adj. [from a, and 
acidus ſour.) Contrary to ſourneſs; alka- 
_-. 
Oils are antiacids, ſo far as they blunt acrimony; 
but as they are hard of digeſtion, they produce 
acrimony of another ſort. | Arbutb not. 
AxTicHAacne'cticx, An-ty-ſhi-thekt'-ik. 
adj. [from dvr} againſt, and naxetia a bad 
habit.) Things adapted to the cure of a 
bad conſtitution. | 
ANTiCHA'MBER, an'-ty-tſhim-bir. a. /. This 
word is corruptly written for antechamber ; 
which fee. | 
ANTICHR1I'STIAN, an'-ty-kris'-tſhhin, adj. 
from n againſt, and xeon; chriſtian.} 
Oppoſite to ch riſtianity. | ; 
"That deſpiſed, abject, oppreſſed ſort of men, 
the miniſters, -whom the world would make anti- 
chriflian, and Io deprive them of heaven. Sauth. 
ANTICHRISTIANISM, an-ty-kris'-t{hi-nizm. 
n. . (from antichriſtian.] Oppolition or 
contrariety to chriſtianity, _ | 
Have we not ſeen many, -whoſe opinions have 
faſtened upon one another the brand of antichri/- 
tianiſm ? | Decay of Piety. 
ANTICHRISTIA'NIT Y,an-ty-kris-thhan'-i-tp. 
n. . [from antichriſtian.] Contrariety: to 
chriſtianity. 
ANTI CHRONISM, àn-ty-kr&“C-IZm. . /. [dvrly 
- againſt, and x» time.] Deviation from 
the right order or account of time. 
To ANTICIPATE, an-tis'-ſy-pate. v., a. 


[anticipo, Lat.] | 
1. To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
ſo as to prevent him that comes after; to 
take firſt poſſeſſion. | | 
God hath taken care to anticipate. and prevent 
every man, 8 early yp church; 
to give piety the prepoſſeſſion, and ſo to engage 
hint in holineſs. 4 COS OE ge 2 — 
If our Apoſtle had maintained ſuch an antici- 
pating principle, engra ven upon our ſouls before all 
exerciſe of reaſon ; why did he talk of ſeeking the 
Lord, ſeeing that the knowledge of him was in- 
nate and perpetual ? | Bentley. 
2. To take up before the time at Which any 
* be regularly had. 8 
I. find, 1 have anticipated already, and taken up 
from Boccace, before I come to him; but I am of 
the temper of kings, who are for preſent money, 
no matter how they pay it. Dryden. 
3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of ſome- 
thing, Which is not yet, as if it really was. 
e life of the deſperate equals the aoxiety of 
death, who but act the life of the damned, and 
anticipate the deſolations of hell. . 
6 Vulgar Erraurs. 


* 


Brown's 
* e Ae: 
ei pate our lorrows ? tis like thoſe 

That die for fear of death, 2286 


> 


 ANTICIPA'TION, An-tis-s-pi-ſhi 


Smith's Rhetorick. | 


- 


ANT 


fon, or - a»ticipating their directions to 41.) © 
under their government. 


: 
Arbutes | 

** n. 3. 
(from anticipates] * 
1. The act of taking up ſomcthing before z 
time. 

The golden number gives the new m 
days too late, by reaſon of the aforeſaid 4,4, 
tion, and our negle of it. His. 

It is not enough, to be miſerable when the ti. 
comes; unleſs we make ourſelves ſo beforcy,,, 
and by anticipation, LEA. L 
2. Foretaſte. 'Y 

If we really live under the hope of future h 
pineſs, we ſhall taſte it by way of anicipai;,, 1 
forethought; an image of it will meet our nit 
often, and ſtay there, as all pleaſing expe&uy, 
do. Atterbin 
3. Opinion implanted before the reacgy, g 
that opinion can be known. 

The caſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, bay 
the ſame anticipeticn concerning one ſupreme il. 
poſer of things. "IRE Stilling fag 

What nation is there, that, without any ad 
ing, have not akind of anticipation, or PIeconceined 
notion of a Deity ? Deren 
A' N Tick, An'-tik..ad;. r from n. 

tiguus ancient, as things out of uf- Appen 
odd. ] Odd ; ridiculoully wild; bufgonis 
geſticulation. | 
What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover'd with an antict face, 
And fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity? 

Res” Shakeſpeare's Romo and TJurd, 

Of all our antiek ſights, and pagcantry, 
Which Engliſh idiots run in crowds to ſce. D. 
The prize was to be conferred upon the whit, 
ler, that could go through his tune without laugh 
ing, though provoked by the antict poſture; df; 
merry Andrew, who was to play tricks. 444% 
| A'NTICK, An'-tik. 2. 

1. He that plays anticks; he that uſes ol 
geſticulation; a bufſoon. 
Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court; and there the 20 fi 
Scoffing his ſtate. Shake/eut 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient.— 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the verieſt anticꝭ in the world. Sl 
2. Odd appearance. 

A work of rich entail and curious mold, 
Woven with antiels and wild imagery. Vin 
For, ev'n at firſt reflection, ſhe eſpies 
Such toys, ſuch anti, and ſuch vanities; 
As ſhe retires and ſhrinks, for ſhame and fear. 


Daw, 

To A'NTICK, in'-tik. v. a. [from antik.] 10 

make antick. — 1 
Mine own tongue 


Splits what it ſpeaks; the wild diſguiſc hath almsl 
Anlicit us all. Shakeſpeare 
 A'NTICKLY, An'-tik-1}. adv. [from untid.) 
In an antick manner ; with odd poſtures) 
wild geſticulations, or fanciful appearance. 
Scrambling, out-facing, fathion-mongring boſs 
That lye, and ceg, and flout, deprave, and flande, 
Go anticlly, and ſhew an outward hidcouſnels, 
And ſpeak. of half a dozen dangerous words. 
| . | Shaleſpean. 
ANTICET MAX; In-t$-kl7-miks. 1. /. (fro 
n, and xaiuat a ladder.) A ſentence, 
| -which the laſt part expreſſes ſomei hi 
lawer than the firſt. | 
A certain figi re, which was unknown to le 
ancients, is called by ſome an anticlimex. Ada. 
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, 


| 


4. To prevent any thing by crowding in be- 
fore it; to preclude, 5 
Time, thou anticipat i my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpoſe never is o ertook, | 
" Unleſs. the deed go with it. 8 


: 


ve. 


** 


drf-Ax. ad, [from deri againſt, and 3woy 


— 


prof of. 


| "Tam far from pretending to ialirudt the 


This diſtich ĩs frequently mentioned as en cr 
aumpleee | oY 
Next comes. Dalhouſſey, the great god of wh 
Lieutenant col'nel to the earl of Mar. 3 
AnTiconvu'ls1ve, 4n-ty-c6n-vul-51V- a5; 
| 1 — and convuſſive.] _ 
againſt col. vulſions. Whatſoert? 
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% 
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Whatſoever produces an inflammatory diſpoſi- called 5izz:, The reaſon of ies modern | When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 
Bon in the blood, produces the aſthma, as anti- denomination is referred to Bafil Valen- | Th' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be 
bes medicines. . Eleyer. | tine, a German monk; who, as the tra- Pour 6. 20 Pope. 
rio, 5n'-ti-kdr. = / [from arri dition relates, having thrown ſome of it | 4 Formerly <vith ; but tmproperly.. : 
Fagainſt, and cor the heart.] | to the hogs, obſerved that, after it had Tangible bodies have an antipatby with air and 
124 tural ſwelling of a round figure, urged them heartily, they immediately any liquid body, that is more denſe, they will drav-, | 
EF ,-cafioned by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and Fittened ; and therefore he imagined his |  <vndenſe, and (in effe&) incorporate, _ Bacon. | 
: ing in a horſe s breaſt, oppoſite to his hear fellow monks would be the better for a like ANTIP ERT ST ASIS, an-ty-pE-r 15 -ta-8is, 2 | i 
Wn aitioer may kill a horſe, unleſs it be brought to] doſe. The experiment, however, Tuc- (from dy7megiparicy formed of a, and xcg.- |: 
© a ſuppuration by good remedies. Farrier's Dif. ceeded ſo ill, that they all died of it; and | e to ſtand round.] The oppoſition of | 
A rico URTIER, an- ty coõrt-· yr · . /. {from the medicine was thenceforward called a contrary quality, by. which the quality it 14 
n againſt, and courtier.] One, that op- anti moine, antimonk.] oppoles becomes heightened or intended; 


the court. | f | Antimony is a mineral ſubſtance, of a metalline or the action by which a body, attacked by 
xTIDOTAL, An -ty-dò-taàl. adj. [from nature, having all the ſeeming characters of a another, collects itſelf, and becomes ſtronger 
aide. That, which has the quality of] real metal, except malleability; and may be by ſuch oppoſition z or an intention of the 
nn antidote, or the power of counteracting called a ſemimetal, being a foſſile glebe of ſome activity of one quality cauſed by the oppo - 


I& poiſon. undetermined metal, combined with a ſulphurous ſition of another. Thus quicklime is ſet on 

8 That bezoar is antidetal, we ſhall not deny. Brot. and ſtony ſubſtance. Mines of all metals afford fire by the affuſion of cold water ; fo watcr f 
= Animals, that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poi- it; that in gold mines is reckoned beſt, It has becomes warmer in winter than in ſummer; 

WS ſons, become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. alſo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, and and thunder and lightning are excited in the 


: Brown's Y ulgar Errours. | France. Its texture is full of little ſhining veins ] middle region of the air, which is conti- 
'xT1DOTE, An'-tf-dOte, 1. / L., | or threads, like needles; brittle as glaſs. Some- | nually cold, and all by antiperiflafis. This 
| antidatics, Lat.] A thing, given in oppoſition | times veins of a red or golden colour are inter- is an exploded principle in the Peripatetick 
to ſomething elſe. | mixed, which is called male antimony ; that with- philoſophy. ; 
A medicine, given to expel the miſchiefs of ano- | aut them „ r female fi It Th antiperiſiaſis of age 
W ther, as of poifon, a Quincy. | | fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difhculty; | More inflam'd his-ami'rous rage, Corcley; 
= -. Truſt not the phyſician ; - and diſſolves more caſily in water, It deſtroys The riotous prodigal deteſts covetouſneſs; yet 
His antidotes are poifon, and he lays +." md diſhpates all- metals fuſed with it, except let him find the ſprings grow dry which feed his 
Mere than you rob. , Shakeſpeare. gold; and is therefore uſeful in refining. It is a] luxury, covetouſneſs ſhall be called in; and ſo, by 
What fool would believe that antidote, delivered common ingredient in ſpeculums, or burning con- a ſtrange antiperiſtaſis, prodigality ſhall beget ra- 
© by Pierius, againſt the ſting of a ſcorpion? to ſit caves; ſerving to give them a finer poliſh, It pine. 2 Deray of Piery. 
upon an aſs, with one's face towards his tail. makes a part in bell metal; and renders the ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL An- ty pds- y- len · 
ö N Brown's LV ulgar Erruars. . found more clear. It is mingled with tin, to {hal ati [from Sh ainſt and eftilential.] 
Poiſon will work againſt the ſtars: beware; make it more hard, white, and ſound; and with Effi _ — 45 a-ainf — als: of the 
For ev'ry meal an antidote prepare, Dryden jun. lead, in the caſting of printers letters, to render — 8 
ATIDYSEXT ERICK, in-ty-dis-SEn-ter'-ik. | them more ſmooth and firm. It is a general help} P Perfumes fie air before it is attraRed 
8 adj. {from n againſt, and dyſenteria" A] an the melting of metals, and eſpecially in caſt- | by- the lungs; or, rather, antiprſtilential unguents, 
4 bloody flux.] Good againſt the bloody ing of cannon balls. In pharmacy it is uſed | 


—— — 


8 


— 
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| under various forms, ant! with various intentions, „t anoint the noſtrils with. Harvey on the Plague. 
[ — a z f 880 FED 9 chiefly as an emetick. Chamber:  ANTT PHRASIS, An-tif-frä-s is. ne. f. [front 
WxT1FEBRILE, An-ti-fe-bryle. adj. . | an againſt, and $pzo:; a form of ſpeech.] 


an againſt, and Ebru a fever] Good | ANTINEPHRITICK An-ty-nẽ-frit -I. adj, 
: —— f | g 1 8 {from a and woken Medicines good | 
| Antifebrile medicines check the ebullition.Floger. | againſt diſeaſes of the*reins and kidneys. 
EByTiLoGARITHM, in-t3-16g' Arrithim. 3. /. | Ax'Tixomy, An- ty-nö-my. n. . [from 


The uſe of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their 

proper meaning. | 
You now find no cauſe to repent, that you 

never dipt 2 hands in the bloody high-courts 


2 - 


[from wm againſt, and /ogarithm.} en and wwo;.] A contradiction between of juſtice, ſo called only by antipbruſis. South. 
= The complement of the logarithm of a ſine, two laws, or two articles of the ſame law. [|AxT1'xopar, in-tip'-6-d4L adj. [from anti- 
tangent, or ſecant; or the difference of that loga- Antinomies are almoſt unavoidable in ſuch va- ! podes.] Relating to the countries inhabited. 
£ rithm, from'the logarithm of ninety degrees. { Tiety of opinions and anſwers. _ . Baker. | y the antipodes. | 

- x Chambers. || ANTIPARALY'T1ICK, An-ty-pir-4-lit'-Ik. adj. | 


The Americans are antipedal unto the Indians, 

| 7 Brown. 
. ANTT PODES, ian-tip'-6-dEz. n. , It has 

' ANTIPATHE TICAL, An-ty-pa-thet'-y-kal. | 20 /ngular. [from ui againſt, and wie; 


: WTYLOGY, an-ty-16-dzhy. u. . Larry. ] [from n and wagd\voic.] Efficacious 
A contradiction between any words and | againſt the palſy. 

& paſſages in an author. 2 Dic. 
DxT1LOQUIST, an-ty-16'-kwiſt, 1. / [from 


CF , : | adj, [from antipathy.] Having a natural | feet.] "Thoſe people who, living on the other 

9 2 a _ and to ſpeak.] Pa | contrariety to any thing. fide of the globe, have their feet directly 

RiTimoN — A, An-tz-mö-nà'r-k = | The ſoil is fat and luxurious, and aztipathetica! | oppoſite to ours. ; | 

E adj Bed * — a ba 4 0 4 Rho to all venomous creatures. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. | 1 We 5 — hold day with he 2 

- 4 (fr om 7 Wagxia 10 1 T .. . ou wo 1 ICC | un. 
vernment-by a fingle perſon.]. Againſt go- ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS, An-tþ-pa-thet'-y Y walk in abſenc N 


| | . her So ſhines the ſun, tho hance remov'd, as clear 
| _ When he, ſpied the-flatoe of Kitg' Charles in] Auslit] or Rate: of having a natural con-]. pen his beams warm th! ontipedes, as here. 
| WE the middle of che crowd, and moſt of the kings | trariet) to any thing . | 1 


naged over their heads; he concluded, that an 'ANTPFPATHY, in-tip'-4-thy. n. ſ. [from |. Au woos in'-t3-p6pe.. u. from 5 
oat aſſembly could never 2 | 75 7 and wa feeling 3 antipa- | againſt, and Long He — -uſurps he 
Wu | th A Fas, . . | | dom, in oppofition to the right pope.. 
PNTIMORA'RCHICALNESS, an-ty-mG-n2r- 1. A natural contrariety to any thing, ſo as Pepe houſe is n in hiſtory, fer the « + 
Al- nes. n, % [from antimonarchical.}| to ſhun it involuntary ; averſion ; diſlike. | of an antipope, who called himſelf Felix V. 
The quality of being an enemy to regal |: It is dppoſes to mnpathy. | 2 2 F 6 Auen. 
Tous wh 3 „o contraries more antip 6 ANTIPPO'SIS, 3n-tip-t6.-81s.-n./. Narri 
rin AL, An-ty-mö-nyäàl. adj: [from | Than I and ſueh a knave. © i Shakeſpeare. | ow.) A figure in as Lol In 
| antimony.}-Made of antimony ; having the 5 Fo this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moſt] caſe is put for another, eee 
Jy _ antimony; * to anti- 2 1 1 To 4 A'NTIQUARY, An 1 ka- * 6 
| They were gor out of the reach of ng, 2 I has ſometimes the partitle again before |: 1 n r ae 
fumes, . . . | 0 the objec of antipathy.  . 1 7 iti d i ; e but the 
Though antimonial cups, S 18 tal e e ade mies arts, rarities, and inventions, are the : 
Thy force to wine CT ons caps; bt cales. of peace} 0 . Ackuced write, W's 


* 1 4 | + A. Bas Bb mire it now, only as aztiqueries do a piece of o 
a E red by the maſter of the" family, to keep his | coin, for the dap it once hor had 2 LR 
| ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores im- bi children in flavery. F * | : "mY "gt | Swift. -2 With ſharpen'd fight. pale SLY EI | . 
N MONY An eee 2 nod OR IG - . Th' inſcription value, but the n e, P. 
ſfibium of 9 -ty-main-ny, 2. f. The |, Af you, what ol have had? I be rude Latin of the motiks fill very intel- 
Nr the ancients, by the Greeks | The ſtrong 4ntjpathy of good to bd. 7 Bad their Tecofds- bed delivered in the 
rn | | 1 | ; | 4 1 | D ” n . „5 „% . . | | vulgar 


ANT 
vulgar-tongue, they could not now be underſtood, 


- "unleſs by antiguarier. _. * + Sroift. 
A'xTIQUARY,An'-ty-kwh-rF.adj.{This word 
is improper.] 2 antique. 


. ere's Neſtor, 
laſlructed by the antiquary times; 
le muſt, he is, he tannot but be wiſe. Shakeſp. 
To A'NTIQUATE, An'sty-kwäte. v.a. [antiquo, 
Lat.] Jo put out of uſe; to make obſo- 
lete. * 
The growth of Chriſtianity in this kingdom 
might reaſonably introduce new laws, and anti- 
| guate or abrogate ſome old ones, that ſcemed leſs 
-. conſiſtent with the Chriſtian doctrines. 
Hale's Common Law of England. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable. - But can- | 


not Ladmide the height of his invention, and the 
- ftrength of his expreſſion, without defending his 
antiquated words, and the perpetual harſhneſs of 
their ſound ? Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 
Shall like an antiguated fable ſound. ' Addiſon. 
A'xTIQUATEDNESS,An'-tf-kwi-ted-nes. . , 
_ * [from antiquated.] The ſtate of being an- 
tiquated, worn out. of uſe, or obſolete. 
ANTIQUE, i4n-t&k. adj. {[antique, Fr. an- 
tiquus; Lat.) It was formerly pronounced 
according to the Engliſh analogy, with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable ; but now after 
the French, with the accent on the laſt, at 
. eaſt in proſe ; the poets uſe it variouſly.) 
1. Ancient; old; not modern. 7 
Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
That old and antique ſong, we heard Jaſt night. 
| | Shakeſpeare. 
Buch truth in love, as th” antigue world did know; 
In ſuch a ſlyle, as courts might boaſt of now. 
2. Of genuine antiquity. 
p - ſeals 3 — remaining of Julius 
Cæſar, which we know to be antique, have the ſtar 
of Venus over them. 3 Dryden. 
My copper lamps, at any rate, | 
For being true antique I bought ; 
Yet wiſely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought; 
And trifles I alike purſue, 
© Becauſe they're old, becauſe they're new. 
3. Of old faſhion. 11 
Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Array d in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well beſcen. 
: 185 Fairy Queen. 
Muſt he no more divert the tedious day ? 
Nor ſparkling thoughts in antique words convey? 


| * Odd; wild; antick. * 
Name not theſe living death-heads unto me; 


| 


For theſe not ancient but antique be. | 
And ſooner may à gulling weather-ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme, tell certainly, 

What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits, next year 

+ Our -giddy-headed antique youth will wear. Donne. 


3 


Ant „n, An-ték. u. / [from antique, adj.) | 
An antiquity ; a remain of ancient times; 


an ancient rarity. . - 

I leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, my ſeal 

cf Julius Cafar; as alſo another ſeal, ſuppoſed to 

© be a young Hercules 

of - and ſet in gold, 

Anti UENESS, an-t&k-nes. n. /. [from an- 
. ara tiquit 

2 nce of an 
; e may diſcover fon z 


in enlarged. We a 
1. Old times; time paſh long a 


6 long ago. 
2 mention n ge re 0 Cicero, the 


— 


p | 
Prior. | 


* Smith to the Memory of Philips, |\ 


Donne. 


; both very choice antiques, | 
Swift. | 
The quality of being antique; an 


ung venerable in the || 
_ -" entiqueneſs' of the work; but we would fee the de- 


EY” 
ANT 
and the moſt conſummate ſtateſman, of all anti- 
guity. £m 1 | on. 
2. The people of old times; the ancients. 
That ſuch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all anti- 


guity has avowed. Raleigh. 

3. The works or remains of old times. 
As for the obſervation of Machiavel, traducing 
, Gregory the Great, that he did what in him lay 
to extinguiſh all heathen antiquities: I do not find 
that thoſe zcals laſt long; as it appeared in the 
ſucceſſion of Sabinian, who did revive the former 
antiquities. | | Bacon. 
| 4. Old age: a ludicrous ſenſe. 

Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort ? 
your chin double? your wit fingle? and every 
part about you blaſted with antiquity ? and will 
you yet call yourſelf young? Shakeſpeare. 
5. Ancientneſs; as, this ring is valuable for 

its antiquity. : 
ANI. In-ty'-81-t. 2. /. It has no ſingular. 

[from an, and i ſhadow-] In geography, 

the people who inhabit on different ſides of 
the equator, who conſequently at noon 

have their ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. 
Thus the people of the north are Antiſcii to 
thoſe of the ſouth ; the one projecting their 
ſhadows at noon toward the north pole, 
and the other toward the ſouth pole. 
| | * Chambers. 
ANTISCORBU'TICAL, in-tF-ſk6r-bii'-ty-kil. 
| adj. [from arr; againſt, and ſcorbutum the 
| | ſcurvy.] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 
The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, 
will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the 
blood. . Arbutknot. 
| AXTISCORBU'TICK, àn-ty-ſkôr-bü'“-t ik. adj. 

[from av? againſt, and /corbutum the ſcur- 

vy. ] Good againſt the ſcurvy. 
The warm ant/ſcorbuticks, animal diet, and ani- 
mal ſalts, are proper. Arbuthnot. 
ANT T $PASIS, in-tis'-pi-sis. 2. /. [from dvr; 
againft, and r to draw.) The revulſion 
of any humour into another part. 
ANT1I8PASMO'DICK, in-ty-ſpiz-mgd'-ik. adj. 
[from arr! againſt, and owacui; the cra 


* 


1 


ö 


— 


cramp. 78 
ANT1sPA'STICK, Ain-tf-ſpis'-tik. adj. [from 
ayr and Sag,. Medicines, which cauſe a 
revulſion of the hamours. 


[from arri and /plenetich.) ' Efficacious in 
diſeaſes of the ſpleen. - na {ae 
_ Antiſplencticks open the obſtructions of the ſpleen. 


: 


g | Hloyer. 
ANTTSTROPHE, An-tis'-tr6-f6, u. /. [Larni- 
ton, from «vr: the contrary way, and 


reopn turning.] In an ode [ſuppoſed to be 
ſung in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every 
three, or ſometimes every ſecond. ſtanza ; ſo 
called-becauſe the dance turns about. 


ANTISTRUMA'TICK, Au-ty-ſtrq-mät'-Ix. | 
[from a, and fruma a ſcrophulous ſwe 
ling.] Good againſt the king's evil. 


| 1 preferibed him a diſtilled milk, with antifru- 


. maticks, and purged him, J Wiſeman. 
ANTTTHESIS, An-tith'-E-sis, 1. /. in the plu- 


ral antitheſes. | drrivzoy, placing in oppoſi 


. contraſt ;. as in theſe lines? 
Though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong without rage; without Gan, full. 


I ſee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, E 
All arm'd with points, aatitheſ-:. and puns. - Pepe. 
A NTITYPE, an'>ty-tipe, u. ,. Irr- J That, 

5 ap is reſembled or ſhadowed out by the 

Pe 
ſentation. It is 
Turn. 


: 


C 


mp.] | 
That, which has the power of relieving the 


ANXTISPLENE'TICK, An-ty-ſplen'-E-tik. adj. 


as] 


tion.] Oppoſition of words or ſentiments ; | 


I The anvil of my 


3 that, of which the type is the repre- | 


- A N þ V 


- When once upon the wing, he ſoars to 30, 
pitch, from the type to the antitype, ro the d 
the Meſſiah, the aſcenſion of our Saviour wil 
length) to his kingdom and dominion over ag 

earth. f Burnt, + 

He brought forth bread and wine, __ — 

prieſt of the moſt high God; imitating th. © 
type, or the ſubſtance, Chriſt himſelf, by 
ArxTiTY/e1iCAL, an-ty-tip'-i-k4l. adj, 55 
antitype.] That, which relates to au ws 
type; that, which explains the type, * 
ANTIVENE'REAL, An-ty-vé-nè-ryal. * 
[from a and venereal.] Good againſt t, 
venereal diſeaſe. - 

If the lues be joined with .it, you Will fox 
cure your patient without exhibiting aden 
remedies. Wika, 

A'NTLER, ant'-lar. 2. /. [andouillier, Er.) Ir 
perly the firſt branches of a ſtag's hon 
but, popularly and generally, any g 
branches. | : 

\ Grown old, they grow leſs branched, zr4 ff 
loſe their brow antlers, or lowelt furcations tens 
the head. . 5 

_ A well-grown ſtag, whoſe a, 

High o'er his front, bis beams invade the ſca 


; 


Bro 
r: ti 


Bright Diana * 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and brandi 
antlers. © | 
Of ſtags, the fruit and honour of her toil, h. 
INE Cl, àn-tö-&-sf. u. /. It has no figur. 
[Lat. from an, and eite, to inbabit.] þ 
geography, thoſe inhabitants of the cut 
- who live under the ſame meridian, and z 
the ſame diſtance from the equator; tle 
one towards the north, and the other tothe 
ſouth. Hence they have the ſame long 
tude; and their latitude is alſo the ſame, but 
of a different denomination. They ar: l 
the ſame ſemicircle of the meridian, but q 
lite parallels. They have preciſely th 
me hours of the day and night, but opp- 
ſite ſeaſons; and the night of the on: 3 
always equal to the day of the other. 
| | 24 k Chamber, 
ANTONOMA'SIA, in-t6-n6-mi'-syi. u. 
* [from am, and d a name.] A form d 
ſpeech, in which, for a proper name, i:pit Wi 
the name of ſome dignity, office, profeſio, Wi 
ſcience, or trade; or when a proper nan 
is put in the room of an appellative. Ih 
a king is called his majeſty ; a noblemay 
his lordſhip, We ſay the philoſopher it 
ſtead of Ariſtotle, and the orator for Cice: 
thus a man is called by the name of I 
country, a German; an Italian; and a gra 
man is called a Cato, and a wiſe man a 
lomon. | " Smith's Rhetoritk 
N'TRE, An'-tdr. . /. [antre, Fr. antrum, La 
A cavern; a cave; a den: not in uſe. 
; With all my travels hiſtory : 
Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakeſpeare 
An'viL, an'-vil: 2. / ({znpille, Sax.) 
r. The iron bloek on which the ſmith aj 
his metal to be forged. 
{ I ſaw a ſmith ſtand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on his au cool. 
On their eternal ani here he found 
The brethren beating, and the. blows go * 


2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 

DA —— 5 RY 

or doc 

+. Hotly and nobly. <> +  Shakgptt 

3. Figuratively-;z to be upon the anvih 1s (0 

be in a ſtate of formation or preparation, 
Several members of our houſe, knowing! 


- 


A 
{ 


— 


a Pere a fe 1 K+: 


4 
3 


| 


Fwft, 


à term of theology. See 


«„ * 4 


| fired their judgment. 


* Was upon the exvil, went to the clergy, and 


AN x Ir, 


1 


£ x 4 ETY Ink-sf -t. Ns 
| . Trouble of mind, about 


5 


: 
b . 
. 
— 
1 y 
. 


 AOR 


with uncafineſs 


ſuſpenſe, 
citude. 


tran- 
T illotfon. 
of ſpi- 


_— — * 
1 medical language; lowneſs 
'rits, with uneafineſs of the ſtomach. 

In axxieic; which attend fevers, when the cold 
fit is over, a warmer regimen may be allowed; 
and, becauſe anxietics often happen by ſpaſms from 
© wind, ſpices are uſeful, | ' Arbutbnot. 
Nis, Ink'-syds. adj. [anxius, Lat.] 

_ Diſturbed, about ſome uncertain event; 
ſolicitous 3 being in painful ſuſpenſe 3 pain- 
y uncertain. 28 8 
. penſive cheek. upon his hand reclin'd, 
Arid anxious thoughts revolving in his * 
Wich beating e 
Anxious and trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 


WS Careful ; full of inquictude ; unquiet. 


In youth alone, unhappy mortals live ; 
Bat, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive: 
Piſcolour'd ſickneſs, eaxxiove labour come, 
Aud age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden. 
= Careful, as of a thing of great impor- 


i 


þ 
1 


Ce- 
ls writings we need to be ſolicitous about the 
meaning of, but thoſe that contain truths we are 


to believe, or laws we are to obey; we may be 
leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors, Locke. 
„It has generally for or about, before the 
object; 2 of, — 2 
* ? * — — . Granville. 
WB 'xx10VSLY, Ank“-syds- y. adv. [from anx- 
jo.] In an anxious manner; ſolicitouſly; 
unquietly; carefully; with painful uncer- 
| tainty. e 5 85 
But, where the loſs is temporal, every probabi- 
| lity of it needs not put us ſo anxioufly to 7 ry 
outh, 


5 
5 
6 
| 


it, ſince it might be repaired again. 
Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 
And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. — Dryden. 
Mkrousxrss, ank'-sytis-nts.; 1. /. [from anx- 
io. The * A of being anxious; ſuſ- 
I ar r 
SY, an'ny. ad, Lam, eng, Sax. J. 
8. Every ; whoever he be; whatever it be. 
It is, in all its ſenſes, applied indifferently 
1 ox things. 

I know, you are now (Sir) a gentleman born; 
Ay, and have been fo, any time theſe four hours. 


= You contented yourſelf with being capable; as 
much as any whoſoever, of defending your coun- 
try with your W dete. Dryden. 
How fat is this retreat, for uninterrupted ſtudy ! 
A one that ſees it will own, I could not have 
— more likely place to converſe with the 


wards any 
come? 
An inverted 


3. K 


riſes: 1m 


| 


* [anxictas, Lat.] 


future event; 
z perplexity3 ſoli- 

be happy, is not only to be freed from the] 
—— and *. of the body, but from anxicty 
arid yexation. of ſpirit ; not only to 1 plea- 


APA 
. Ara'cr, ipi-ſe. ady. [from a and pace; that 


is, with a great pace.] | 
1. Quick ſpeedily: uſed of things in motion. 
| r when the flying libbard ſhe did chace, - 

| Shecould then nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Ax, quoth my uncle Glo'ſter, 

Small herbs have grace, great weeds do grow apace: 
And ſince, methinks, I would not grow fo faſt, 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make 

| haſte, Shakeſpeare. 
He promis'd in his caſt a glorious race; 
Now, ſunk from his meridian, ſets apace. 
Is not he imprudent; who, ſeeing the tide 
making hafte towards him apace, will fleep till 
the ſea overwhelm him ? Tillotſen. 
2. With haſte; applied to ſome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours apace ; 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhows but half his face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed : ſpoken of any kind 
£ of progreſſion, from one ſtate to another, 
* | This ſecond courſe of men, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace. Milton. 
The life and power of religion decays apace here 
and-at home, while we are ſpreading the honour 
of our arms far and wide through foreign nations. 
| 7 np Atterbury. 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we ſhall proceed apace to real miſery. Watis. 
PAGO'GICAL, A-pi-g0-jy-kil. adj- [from 
aruywyh, Compounded of a, from, and dy 
to bring or draw.] An apagogical demon- 
_ tration is ſuch, as does not prove the thin 
directly; but ſhews the impoſtibility or ab- 


— — 


A 


ſurdity, which ariſes from denying it; and 
is alſo called reduftio ad impoſſibile, or ad 
abſurdum. | Chambers. 
ArA'kT, a-pi'rt. adv. [apart, Fr.] | 
x. Separately from the reſt, in place, 
Since enter into that queſtion, it behoveth me, 


to give reaſon for my opinion, with circumſpec- |. 


tion; becauſe I walk aſide, and in a way apart 
from the multitude. & Ratciph. 
| The party diſcerned, that the earl of Eſſex 
would never ſerve their turn; they refolved to 
ave another army apart, that firould be at their 
devotion. | « Clarendon. 
diſtinction; as, to ſet apart for 


CY 


2. In a ſtate of 

any uſe.” _. 

e is ſo very figurative, that he requires a 

grammar apart, to conſtrue him. Dryden. 
The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 

And gold and veſlels, ſet apart for God, Prior. 

3. Diſtinct 


Shakeſpeare. | 


I „ : N a 
"Moſes fra nameth heaven and earth, putting 

waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters in the word earth; but afterwards he 


nameth them apart. + x Raleigh. 
4. At 'a diſtance; retired the other 
company. © ö N | 
' + ,*  So'pleaſe you, madam, - 
To'put apart theſe your attendants, Shateſp. 
APA'RTMENT, à-pa'rt-mènt. u. ,. [apartement, 


Fr.] A part of the houſe, allotted to the uſe 
of any particular perſon ; a 
> rooms. F | 4.2 

A private gallery 'twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known Sir F. Denham. 
le, pale as death, deſpail'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryd. 
The moſt conſiderable ruin ĩs that on the eaſtern 
promontory,” where are ſtill ſome apartments leſt, 
very high and arched at top. Addiſon, 


* 


. 


| 


£ 


A/eATHY, A '-i-thy., . J. [4 not, and wa doe 
feeling.] The quality of not feeling; ex- 


penſer.. 


Dryden. | 


room; a ſet of 


2. The act of 


A P E 


To remain inſenſible of ſuch provocation, is n 


conſtancy, but apathy. South, 
In lazy apathy let Stoicks boaſt 
Their virtue fix d; 'tis fixed as in froſt, 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt ; | 
But ſtrength of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. Pope. 


APE, Ape. 1. /. [ape, Icelandiſh,] 
1. A kind of monkey, remarkable for imitat- 
ing what he ſees. _ 
I will be more newfangled, than an ape; more 
giddy in my deſires, than a monkey. Shakeſp. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ape, worn 
near the heart, comforteth the heart, and increaſ- 
eth audacity, It is true, that the ape is a merry 
and bold beaſt. | Bacon. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 
| ine; 
But apes and monkeys are the gods within. 
Granville. 
Celeſtial Beings, when of late they ſaw 
A mortal man unfold all Nature's law, 
Admir'd ſuch knowledge in a human ſhape, 
And ſhow'd a Newton, as we ſhow an ape. Pope. 
2. An imitator ; uſed generally in the bad 
ſenſe. : 
Julio Romano, who, had he himſelf eternity, 
and could put breath into his work, would beguile 
Nature of her cuſtom: ſo perfectly is he her 4h. 
K Shakeſpeare, 
To APE, ape. v. a. {from ape.} To imitate, 
as an ape imitates human actions. 
Aping the foreigners in every dreſs ; 
Which, bought at greater coſt, becomes him leſs. 
| FW, Dryden, 
Curſe on the ſtripling ! how he apes his fire ! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! Addiſon. 
APE'AK, or APE'EK, a-peke, adv. {probably 
from 4 pigue. ] In a poſture to pierce ; form- 
ed with a point. x 
A'pErsSY, ip -Ep-8y. 1. /. Lars. A loſs of 
natural concoction. - DPuncy. 
A'eER, Ap-ür. 2. /. [from ape.] A ridiculous 
imitator or mimick. 

APE'RIENT, a-p&-ryent. adj. Laperio, Lat. to 
open.] That, which has the quality of open - 
ing; chicfly uſed of medicines, gently pur- 
gative. | K AY 

There be bracelets, fit t # comfort the ſpirits ; / 
and they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor- 
roborant, and aperient. '. Bacon. 

Of the'ſtems of plants, ſome contain a fine ape- 
rient ſalt, and are diuretick and ſaponaceous. 

.— | TY Arbuthnot. 

APERITIVE, a-per'-tiv. adj. {from aperio, 
Lat. to open.] That, which has the qua- 
lity of opening the excrementitious paſſages 
of the body. : | 
They may make broth, with the addition of 
aper iti ve * ** * Harvey. 
Ar E' Rr, A-pèrt'. adj. [apertus, Lat.] Open. 
TO a»pcr'-ſhan, 2. . [from apertus, 
at. N 


1. An openi 
a gap. 
he next now in order are the apertions ; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ſtair-caſes, chimneys, or other conduits; in ſhort, 
all mlets or outlets, ' Wotton. 


N opening; or ſtate of being open- 

The plenitude of veſſels, otherwiſe called tbke 
plethora, when it happens; cauſeth an extravaſa- {2 
tion of blood, either by ruption or h of them, 
ArE'RTLY, ap-ert-ly. adv. fapertè, Lat.! 


; 


| 


| 


— 


ö 


ng; a paſſage through any thing 2 


1 


wort: 


N 


* 


emption from paſſion; freedom from men- 
tal perturbation. 3 L 
* Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Paſlion and apathy, glory and ſhanme. 
| N Milton. 


- 


7 


* 
% 


I neſs of ſpeaking, rendet᷑ the found different. 


- Openly ; without covert. The 
Arzaruvess, ap'-trt-nts, ns K {from 8 
2 17+ * 611 7 g 


Openneſs; : ; | ; | : 1 X * 4 « 
Ihe freedom or opertneſty aud vigour of pro- 
noumeing, and he cloſentfeof mufflingz and lazis - 
N 


Holder. 


N APERTURE, 


12 


A P H 


Nriarvie, Ip-r-türe. 5% [froth apertus, | ArIAuv, NLV. n. / (from m, Lat. 4 
open.] | OY bee.) The place, where bees are kept * 
1. The act of opening. | . wb ee 
" "Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a confo- | foreign warm approaching to plunder their hives, 
nant to a vowel; becauſe, from an appulſe to an | bavea trick to divert them into ſome nexghbouring | 


aperture is eaker, than from one appulſe to another. 


. Holder. 

2. An open place, | | | 
If JOEY made by the eaſy motion of the | 
ſpirits rough the opened paſſages, images (with- 
out doubt) paſs through the fame apertures. 


| | FVlanville. 
3. The hole next the object glaſs of a teleſcope 
or microſcope. es 3+ 


The concave metal bore an ap: of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 


ö 


perforated in the middle. Nexwion's Optichs. 
4. omen: explanation; a ſenſe feldom 
ound. 


It is too much untwiſted by the doctors, and, 
(lixe philoſophy) made intricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diffolution of diſ- 
tinctions. i, Taylor. 

AeEt'TALOUs, A-ptt/-A-lhs, adj. [of 4 priv. and 
rade à leaf.] Without petala or flower 
leaves. IT, 

APE/TALOUSNESS, A-ptt'-4-lis-nts. . J. 
from apetalous.] Being without leaves. 

APEX, Y-p&ks. n. [. apices, -phur-{Lat.] The 
tip or point of any thing: 1. 

The apex, or leſſer end of it, is broken off. 

Woodward. 


APHE'RESIS, i-f@-re-818. 1. ſe [dpairow.] A 
figure in grammar, that takes away a letter 
or ſyllable from the beginning of a word, - 

APHE'LION, 3-f@-lyon. ». /. aphelia, plur. 
[from 3, and the ſun.] That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it is at the 
point remoteſt from the fun. 
The reaſon, why the comets move not in the 
zodiack, is that, in their apbella they may be at 


- 


the greateſt diſtances from one another, and con- 


ſequently diſturb one another's motions the leaft 
that may be, | Cheyne. 


 APHE'T A, 4-f@-tA. u. J. [with aftrologers.] 
The name of the planet, which is imagined 


to be the giver or diſpoſer of life in a na- 
tivity. | Did 


Arurfricar, i-f&-ty-kAl, adj. [from apheta.) | 


Relating to the apheta. _ 
APHILA/NTHROPY, 4-fy-Ian'-thro-py. 2. . 
la without, and $inarSgarla love of man- 

kind.] Want of love to mankind. 
A'eHoNY, af-0-ny. 2. /. [4 without, and $4: 

fpeech.] A loſs of fpeech. Quincy. 
A'PHORISM, 4f-6-rizm. 1. J. [*poromis-] A 
maxim; a precept, contracted in a ſhort 

ſentence ; àn unconnected poſition. 

He will eaſily diſcern, how little of truth there 

is in the multitude; and, though ſometimes they 
are flattered with that apboriſe, will hardly be- 

lieve the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. Brose Pulgar Errours. 
I ſhall at preſent conſider the aphori/in, that a 
man of religion and virtue is a more uſeful, and 
conſequently a more valuable, member of a com- 
munity. ECT |  » Rogers. 
Ar HORTSTICAT, Af-&-ris'-ti-k4l. adj. from 
 aphoriſm.} In the form of an apboriſm; in 
ſeparate and unconnected ſentences. 
ArHORTSTIeALLx, Af-6-ris-ti-kJl-1y. adv. 
22 aphoriſtical.] In the form of an apho- 


Theſe, being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure; 


| 


| 


' 4'PICES, Ap-I-ses of a fower. [Lat. Gn 


Arges, à 


ö 


| 


ö 


| 


Rs 


1- Having t 


4. Wanton ; playful 


APO 


Spary, there to make what havock they pleaſe. 


Se.. 


| 


N 


x, the top.] Little knobs, that grow on 
the tops of the ſtamina, in the middle of a 
flower: they are commonly of a dark 

urpliſh colour. By the microſcope they 
Fave been diſcoyered to be a ſort of cap- 
ſulæ femingles, or ſeed veſſels; containing in 
them ſmall globular { 5 2 
ticles, of various colours, and exquiſitely 


and often oval 
formed · ney. 
-p&ſe. adv. [from a for each, and 
2 or are.] To the part or ſhare of 
each. | | | : 
Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded nothi 
but mortification, were come to think that, th 
might lawfully have fix or ſeven wives ap. 
I have to-night diſpatched ſixteen buſineſſes, a 
month's length apiece, by an abſtract of ſucceſs. 
| 7 $ e. 
One copy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of 
you, which will be leſs than a farthing * 1 
wift, 
A'e1$H, A-plſh. adj. [from ape.] | 
he quaticg of an ape; imitative 
Report of faſhions in proud Italy; | 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy api nation 
Lips after, in baſe aukward imitation, Shateſp. 
2. Foppiſh; affected. | 
Becauſe I cannot flatter and look fair, 
Duck with French nods and api courtely ; 
I muſt be held a rancerous enemy. 
3. _ ; trifling ; inſignificant. 
All this is but %% ſophiſtry ; and, to give it a 
name divine and excellent, is abuſive and unjuſt. | 
| x | Glanville. 


. 
ol 


Its. 


x Gloomy ſits the queen, 
Till happy chance reverts the cruel ſcene ; 
And an folly, with her wild reſort 
Of wit and jeſt, diſturbs the ſolemn court. Prior. 
ish, A-pim-15. ad v. 22 In 
an apiſh manner; foppiſhly ; conceitedly. 
A'risHxEss, A- plſh- 8. 1. . [from apiſb.] 
1 ; foppery ; inſignificance; play- 
neſs. _ 
AerTPAT, 4-pit-pat. adv. Ia word formed 
from the motion.] With quick palpitation. 
O, there he comes, — Welcome, my bully, my 
back! Agad, my heart has gone apitpat for you. 


Congreve. 

APLUSTRE, l. plbs-tür. 2 % IIK] Thean- 
cient en carried in ſea veſſelss. 

The one holds a ſword in her hand, to repreſent 

the Iliad; as the other bas an | 

fent the Odyſſey, or voyage of U 


re, to repre- 
1 Addiſon. | 


APO/CALYPSE, 4-p6t'-4-lips. n./ [from | 


dxoratunte] Revelation; di 
uſed of the ſacred writings. | 

O, for that warning voice, which he, who ſaw 

Th' apocalypſe, heard ery in heavin aloud. Milton. 

With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 

compare the throne of the Son of God, as ſeen in 

_ the apocalypſe.” Due: Theory of the Barth. 

APOCALY'PTICAL, A-pök-A-Hp-ty-kAl. adj. 

[from apocalypſe.) Concerning revelation ; 

containing revelation. 8 

. If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the open- | 


ſcovery: a word, 


q as-Hippoctares doth like ways apboriflically tell us. 


Ar HRODISVACAL, à-frö-dy-sF-A-kàl. 
APHRODISVACK, 4-fro-dy-8#-ak. 
"Aqpodiſn, Venus.] Relating to the venereal 


a 


S 


s * 
on 


ing of this apocalypticel theatre, we ſhould find it 


* e hold not the apocryy a for ſacred, as wi 
the holy ſcripture; nn tens 


erypha. A 
| :. Not canonical of uncertain authority. 


| 4POG.A'ON, Ap-ò-jè -an. 
| A'roGER, 284 | 
| 4POGE'UM, 41p'-6-jE-im. 


APO 


fi — — N Ede a 
IIs the 

ſyllable of a word is taken away wy 

geni, for ingenii; apoplex, for apoplery oh 


AF0kv'SriCK, L-p0-krts-thk. ad), [cw 
R 


| 12 to put out of fight.] Bo 
IC 


books, appended to the ſacred writin,, 
1 of doubtful authors, are I 


| Hake. 
ArO'cayPHAL, A-pôk F -TAl. adj. [from 9. 


Jerom (who ſaith that, all writings not ca, 
nical, are ) uſes not the title apo:rypbal, 
as the teſt of the fathers ordinarily habe dave: 
whoſe cuſtom is, ſo to hame (for the moſt part) a 
ſuch, as might not publickly be read or dinugi 


2+ Contained in the rypha. 
To ſpeak of her in words of the aper 
writers, wiſdom is glorious, and never {adeh 
away. Ja, 
uſed, for an account of u- 


3. It is ſometimes 
CET tain credit. 0 J 

Aroenvr naiv, &pok'-ry-fal-ly. adv, iron 

| .] Uncertainly; not indiſputably, 

Ar0'CRYPHALNESSS, nnn 
from apocryphal.] Uncertainty ; dou 
neſs of credit. 

Avodrcticaly ip-b-dik'-ty-ki1. adj, (from 
amt evident truth; demonſtration.) De- 
monſtrative; evident, beyond contradictia 

HFlolding an apediffical kfiowledge, and an aſlurd 
knowledge of it; verily, to perfuade their appr 
henſions otherwiſe, were to make an Euclid be 
lieve, that there were more than one centre n. 
circle Brown's Y algar E 


0 


W 
8 


W 
- 


©We can ſay all, at the number three; therein 
© the workd is ct.“ Tobit went, and is 


dog followed him; therefore there is a work 
in the moon, were an argument * 


APODT X1S, àp-ò-dlk-els. 2. /. [anodic DE 


monſtration. | 
n. J. [from 48 
6 from, and n tit 
| 2.3 earth.] A pail 
in the heavens, in which the ſun, or a plan 
is at the greateſt diſtance poſſible from tit 
earth in its whole revolution. The anten 
aſtronomers, regarding the earth as the tr 
tre of the ſyſtem; chiefly: regarded the ap- 
gzon and perigzon; which the modems 
making the ſun the centre, change for tt 
aphelion and perihelion. Chambiri 
Thy fin/is in his apogee placed; 
And, when it moveth next, muſt needs * 
N ' . * al 
It were agreed, in what time (preciſely) 3 
aftgeum abſolveth one degree. 
2 Brews Fo * 
POLOGE'TICAL, &- iet kal. * 
APOLOGE/TICK, &-p0l-6-jet'-Ik. * 
envvwyts to defend.] That, which 18 
in defence of any thing or perſon. 1 
I deſign to publiſh an effay, the greater pan 
which is apologetiaal, for one ſort of ch 


ArOLOGu/TICALLY, 1-pd1-&-jdt-4-k37 


*# { 


2 


Harvey. 3 repreſentation of the majeſty of our Saviour. 
adj. | Burnet s Theoty of the Earth, 
[from | ArocaLY'PTICALLY, A-pok-A-Hp-ty-kal-IVy. 
adv. [from ayocalyptical.] In ſuch a manner, 
- as to reveal ſomething ſecret, | 
> f W. 


24% [from apologetical.}; In the way of 
fence or excuſe, ; 7 


\ 
4 O 


2 Aroα⁰,. A- 18ſt. . from Te oo: 
? 1s. } lie, that makes .an apology; 2 
| leader in favour of another. $27, To &' 
en Aren, t-pdy-I8-jize. wn. [from 
en 7 g 
ad in ſavour of any perſon or thing. 
. To pk be much mare ee lis, to reform, than 
:-4 ot Fhetoricats;z and thereforo it imports 
. who dwell fecure, to look about them. | 
; | Decay: of Pirty. 
' It has cho partiole fer before the ſubject of 


ou to > rac | Ie, for wy indifcretiba.im the 


4 
— 


* 


„he Prefuce to Stuiius. 


N 


ocvur, ip B-lög. 4 C ler.] Fa- 
3 2 ; — — 4 ſome moral 


An apologuo of Miſop is beyond a ſyllogiſm; and 
proverbs more powerful, than demonſtration. 


i Brown s. Fulgar Errours 


, torres. | . Locle. 
1 &-p61'-6-jJ4 n. ſ. [apologia, Lat. 
1 Reyia. 5 "BS 
b. Defence » excuſe. Apoſogy generally ſig- 


. niſtes, rather excuſe, than vindication; and 
tends, rather to extenuate the fault, than 


q 


* 


Some men are remarked, for pleaſantneſs in.nail- | 
lery-3-others, for apologues and appoſite diverting} 


— 


APO 


We may magnify the apaphihbegems, or reputed 
replies of wiſdom, whereof many axe to be us in 
Laextius and Lycoſthenes. Brown's Puls. Err. 

L had a mind, to collect and digeſt ſuch obſerva- 
tions and apophbthegmy, as tend to the proof of that 
great affertion, All is vanity.” 

opHT OE, 4-pof -y-j6. 1. ſ. [dropuyy flight 
or eſcape.] Is, in architecture, that part 
of a column, where it begins to ſpring out 
of its baſe ; and was, originally no more, 


| 


Prior. | 


APO 


4APORREO EA. A- pòr-rè -A. u. . (on2ppfcr.) 
Effluvium; emanation; ſomething emitted 
by another: not in uſe. | 
The reaſon of this he endeavours to mako»out, 
atomical aporrheas; which, paſſing from the 
uentate weapen to the wound, and being incor- 
porated with the particles of the ſalve, carry them 
to the affected part. Glan ville s Scep/ir. 
OS OE SIS, A- pòs-Y-G-pE“-sIs. x. J. Laxe- 


ern, m an after, and rn tO be 


than the ring or ferrel, which anciently 
bound the extremities of wooden pillars, to 
keep them from ſplitting, and were after- 
wards imitated in ſtone work. We ſome- 
times call it the ſpring of the column. N 

| | Chambers. 
APO'PHYSIES, i-p6f-y-3s. . , [dnipuorc.] 


The prominent parts of ſome bones; the 


ſame, as proceſs. It differs from an epi- 
phyſis, as, it is a continuance: of the bone 
itſelf ;' whereas the latter is ſomewhat ad- 
wenn a bone, and of which it is not 
roperly à part. . 4 uincy. 
* Rische 9 (or head) of the os abi lich 
makes the knee. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ArOPLE'CTICAL, A-pö-plex-ty-kAI. 24%. [from 
apoplexy.) Relating to an apoplexy. | 
We meet with the fame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locomotive ſeems 
aboliſhed; as may be obſerved in ſupporting per- 
ſons inebriated, apoplectical, or in lĩipothymies and 
ſwooni Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


1 ded by writers. 
eee 4 22 8 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 

Which, wich Wink words at will, ſhe _ ad- 
415 * Hon. 


= -drels 
. It has for, before the obje& of excuſe. - 
I is not my intention, to make an apology for my 
poem: ſome will think, it needs no extuſe; and 
others will receie none. * ; 
L ſhalt neither trouble the reader nor myſelf, 
with any apo/ogy for publiſhing, of theſe ſermons : 
for, if they be (in any meaſure) truly ſerviceable to 
the end, for which they are deſigned, I do not ſee 
what apology is neceſſary 3 and} if they be not ſo, I 
a fure none can be ſuſſicient. Tillotfon. 
WDroneco/METRY,#-p0-met-kom'-m&try. ./. 
len from, pi@ diftance, and wdlgiw to 
meaſure.] The art af meaſuring things at 
a diſtance. ,_ £4; £8: 5:24 nk Dif. 
SAPONEUROSTS, à-pö-nü-rö- sls. 1. / [from 
avs. from, and vezgor a nerve.] An expan- 
fion of a nerve into a membrane. 

When a cyſt. riſes near the orifice of the artery; 
| it is formed by the aponeurofic that runs over the 
veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded. 

Gs Fake = 2 Shard's Surgery, 
4 n -A-SI8, 1. . [Lat. d7%pa7;" 
adenyings] A figure in rhetorick ; by which 
the orator, Rein iranically, ſeems. to 
wave, what he would plainly inſinuate; as, 
Neither cuil I mention thoſe things, aubi 11 


3 prove innocence, This is, however, ſome- 
- 


—. 


—_—_— 
— Inn 


nings. 
In an apopleBical caſe, he ſound extra vaſated blood, 
making way from the ventricles of the brain. 


| Derham. 
ArOPLE'CTICK, A-p6-plk-tik. adj. [from 
2 ] Relating to an apoplexy. f 
1 lady was ſeized with an app, fit, which 
afterwards terminated in ſome kind of lethargy, 
i | Wiſeman. 
A'eOPLEx, Ap'-6-pltks. 2. / [See Aror TRX. 
Apo - The laſt ſyllable is cut away; 
but this 18 only in poetry. 
4 Preſent puniſhment purſues his mar; 
When, ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw | 
He bears into. the bath; whence want of breath, 


' Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. Dryden. 
A'rOPLEXED, {<8-plok-abd. adj. nom apo- 
plau.] Seized with an apoplexy. 


| .. Senſe (ſure) you have, | 

_ Elſe 1 you not have motion: but (ſure) that 
Is afaplex'd. 8 81 "2 2, Shakeſpeare. 

A'POPLEXY, ip'-6-pltk-sF. 2. / [4nimmnti;.] 
A ſudden deprivation. of all, internal, and 
external ſenſation 


and of all motion, unleſs 
of the heart and thorax-.. The.cauſe is ge- 


6 & e 


tion, joined with ſtimuli. . | Aud. 
Apoplex. is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, 


external and internal, and of all voluntary motion, 
by the ſtoppage of. the flux and reflux of the ani- 
mal ſpirits through the nerves, deſtined for thoſe 


Mould, you notwith/landing could neither con- 
ue ur ſheak againſt them. Smith's Rhetarick. 
aPOPHLE'GMATICK, a-p0-fitg'-mi-tik. u. / 
(and xe}. That; which has the qua- 
bty of drawing away phl 

Arorns . 
Lerd and enHα⁰tαe,jt A medicine, of which the | 
And ſo it is:in 
UMPOPHLEGNA'T 
rant. 3. f 
which 


1 and gargariſms, 


um down by alate. Bacon. 
anr, à-pö-flég - ma- ti 
Dad and patyua.} Any remedy, 
eauſes an evacuation of ſerous or 


of | | ſelf... Thus Cicero ſays, Mei bar he took 
mucous humeur by the noftrils, as parti- | em from his fellows more:impmdently, gave 

* lar kinds of ſternutatories. Quincy. them. to a: harlet more laſcivwuſly, removed 

. N Aon, 2-p0-them. . /. d | them from the Roman people more auic belly, or 

* Temartable faying ; a valuable maxim, altered them more + I. cannot 
uttered on ſome ſudden occafion. © | 


* 
**. 


T_T EE ERS 


Cc | | 
Sei en- / | 
intention is, todraw phlegm from the blood. 


„%  — << OR 


, motions, Arbuthnot, on Diet. 


Peace is a v ; lethargy, mulled, deaf, 
ſleepy, inſcnſible . Shakefveare's Cortolanus. 


ae [ears pour Bake nor anden 
in | 5 | OCKEes 
b RIA, A- p -T -a. 2, . [avoia,] Is a fi- 
gure in rhetorick; by which the ſpeaker 
ſhews, that he doubts, where to begin for 
the multitude. of matter; or what to ſay, 
in ſome ſtrange and ambiguous thing; and 
doth, as it were, argue the caſe with him- 


nerally a repletion; and indicates evacua- | 


A fever may take away my reaſon or memory, | 


I" 


filent.] A form of fpeech, by which the 

| ſpeaker, through ſome affection (as ſorrow, 
baſhfulnefs, fear, anger) or vehemency, 
breaks off his ſpeech before it be all ended. 
A figure; when, ſpeaking of a thing, we 
yet ſeem to conceal it, though indeed we 
aggravate it; or when the courſe of the 
fentence begun is fo ſtayed, as thereby ſome 
art of the ſentence, not being uttered, may 

e underftogd. Smith's Rhetorick. 
Aro'STASY, à-pòs“-tà-sFV. . ,. [inirary.] 
Departure from what a man has profeſſed : 
it is generally applied to religion; ſome- 
times with the particle from. | 

The canon law defines apoftaſy to be a wilful 
departure from that ſtate of faith, which any per- 
ſon has profeſſed himſelf to hold in the Chriſtian 
church. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn'd : 
Adam, by due example, to beware 
Apoſtaſy ; by what beicl in heav'n, 
To thole apoſtates. Milinv. 

Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but 45, 
taſy, degenerate, wickedneſs, Sprat. 

Whoever do give different worſhips, muſt bring 
in more gods; which is an apoftaſy from one God. 

4 wa Stilling iet. 
APO'STATE, i-pds'-tite. n. /, [apofiatn, 
Lat. amoiT1;.] One, that has forſaken his 
profeſſion; generally applied to one, that 
has left his religion, RT. 

The angels, for diſobedience, thou haſt reſerved 
to a miſcrable immortality; but unto man, equal- 
ly rebellious, equally apo/ate from thee and good- 
neſs, thou haſt given a Sayiour, , Rogers a Sermons. 

Apoftates in point of faith are, according to tHe 
civil law,  ſubjze& unto all puniſhments ordained 
againft hereticks, . | Aylife. 

Aro08T4/TICAL,, 3-pos-tat'-$-kAl. adj. [from 
apoſtate.], After the manner of an apoſtate. 
To wear turbants, is an apfatical conformity. 
2 . . Ant. 
To APO'STATIZE, A-pds'-ti-tize, vn; [from 
apoſtate.] To forſake one's profeſhon.; ir 
is commonly uſed of one, ho departs from 
his religion. * 
None revolt from the faith, becauſe they muſt 
not lock upon a woman, to luſt after her; but, be- 
cauſe they are reſtrained, from the perpetration of 
their luſt. . If wanton: glances and libidinous 
thoughts had been permitted by the goſßel, they 
would have apf nevertheleſs. Bentley. 
To Aro'sTEMATE, 4-pdg-t&-mite, v. n. from 
apoſieme.] To become an apoſteme; to 
ſwell and corrupt into matter. 2 
Ihbhere is care to be taken in abſceſſes of the 
| breaſt and belly, in danger of breaking inwards; 
pet, by opening theſe too ſoon, they ſamietimes 
apoſiemate again, and become crude. Wiſeman, 
ArosrENA“Tiox, A-p0s'-tE-mi"-ſhin.. n. /. 
[from apoſtemate.) The formation of an 
apoſteme; the gathering of a hollow puru- 
lent tumour. 
Nothing can be more admirable, than the many 
ways nature hath provided for preventing or cu- 
ring of fevers; as, vomitings, apoſlemations, ſaliva» 
tions, . . rere. 
A'2OSTEME, ap/-0-ſteme. 7 u. ſ. ani, A 
FY PFOSTUME, ap'-0-ſtinme. I LoHow ſwelling, 


abe declare. Smith's Rhetor ich, 


filled with purukat matter; an abſceſs. 
2 N 2 Bo * N Wich 


Pg 


, 


, 
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- 
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I There is a peculiarity 8 
_  @pefiropbizing Eumæus, and ſpeaking of him in 
i 2 | | S 


«4 
, / 
& MS 2 


APO 


Wiſeman. 
APOSTLE, $-p6s'tl. 2. /. [apoftolus, Lat. 
rien. ] A perſon, ſent with mandates by 
another. It is particularly . to them, 
whom our Saviour deputed to preach the 


* | | 
ut all his mind is bent to holineſs; 
His champions are the prophets and apofiles. = 


| Shakeſpeare. 
1 am far from 
would be, to creat myſelf into an 3 
< ſumption in any one, that cannot what he 
ſays by miracles. Locke. 
We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an 
apoſile, by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. 

| Watts, Logich. 


& : a pre- 


| Aro'sTLES 1P, A-p6s'tl-ſhilp. 2. . [from 


apoſtle:) The office or dignity of an apoſtle. 
Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, 
I thought it ſome fofl:/#ip in me, | 
To ſpeak things, which by faith alone I fee. 
Donne 


God hath ordered it, that St. Paul hath writ 


epiſtles ; which are all confined within the buſi- 
neſs of his api, and ſo contain nothing but 
points of Chriſtian inſtruction. Locke. 
AposTO'LIiCAL, a-p6s-toV-p-KkAl. adj. [from 
_ apoſtolick.) Delivered or taught by the 
apoſtles ; belonging to the apoſtles. 
They acknowledge not, that the church 
any thing as apoflolical, which is not found in the 
apoſtles* writings, in what other records ſoever it 
be found. bs. | Hooker. 
Declare yourſelf for that church, which is found- 
ed upon ſcripture, reaſon, apoſtolical praftice, and 
antiquity. . | Hooker. 


ArosTO'LICALLY, 1-pds-toV-$-k31-15. adv. | 


[from apoftolical.] In the manner of the 
© apoſtles. © _ 


AvosTo'Licalntss, 1-pds-toV-$-kil-nts. 
n. ſ. [from apoftolical.)] The quality, of re- 
lating tothe apoſtles; apoſtolical authority. 


ArosTO'LiCk, 4-p0s-toF-lik. adj. [from ap⁵. 


tle. The accent is placed by Dryden on the 
- antipenult.] Taught by the apoſtles ; be- 
Jonging to an apoſtle. FAS. 
I heir oppoſitions, in 8 of publick ſu» 
perſtition againſt apofelick endeavours, were vain 
and frivolous, * 8 Hecoler. 
Ot where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided ſtill it were apoftolict ? Deryden. 
APO/STROPHE, A- pòôs“trô-fe. 1. / [4no5qo- 
$5, from an from, and cg to turn.) 
1. In rhetorick; a diverſion of ſpeech to ano- 
tier perſon, than the ſpeech appointed did 
intend or require; or, it is a turning of the 
ſpeech, from one perſon to another, many 
times abruptly. A figure, when we break- 
off the courſe of our ſpeech, and ſpeak to 
_ . fame new perſon, preſent or abſent; as, to 


the people or witneſſes, when it was before 


directed to the judges or opponent. | 
„ 0 Smith Rhetorich. 
2. In grammar; the contraction of a word, by 
the uſe of a comma; as, tho, for though ; 
rep, for reputation. 13 
Many landable attempts have been made, by 
abbre viating words with apoſtrophes ; and by 
lopping polyſyllables, leaving one or two ſylla- 
- tes at moſt on hn ne ts ++ Graff. 
To ArO'STROPHIZE, A-p6s'-tro-flze. v. u. 
from apoſtrophe.] To addreſs by an apof- 
trophe. IF, eee eee 
in Homer's manner oi 


— 


ing infallibility ; that 


* 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


; 
þ 


| 


; 


| 


: 


A 


next day. 


APP 


| the ſecond/perſon' it is generally applied only 
to men of account. | Pepe. 
A ros run ap'-08-tiime. 1. /. See Aros- 
TEME. {This word is properly apafteme.] 
A hollow tumour, filled with purulent mat- 
ter. -* . 
How an apoftume in the meſentery, breaking, 
cauſes a conſumption in the parts, is PO 
K arvey. 
To A'ros run, ip'-6s-time. v. n. [from 
apoſtume.) To apoſtemate. ick. 
Aro/THECARY, i-pdth'-E-ki-rF. . ſ. [apo- 
theca, Lat. a repoſitory.] A man, whoſe 
employment is to keep medicines for ſale. 
Give me an ounce of civef, good apotbecary, 
to ſweeten my imagination. Sale. King Tear. 
They — other doctor, but the ſun and 
the freſh air; and that, ſuch an one, as never ſends 
them to the apothecary. South, 
_ Wand'ring in the dark, 


ope | pal. ] D 


Phyficians, for the tree, have found the bark; , 


APP 


Ave &/LENENT, Ap-päl-mént. n. /. [fron 
eſſion; diſcouragement; impre 
fion of fear. 

As the furious ſlaughter of them was 3 
diſcouragement and appalement to the reſt. oh 
FT | | : Bacon'; Henry yy, 
A'ePANAGE, Ap'-pl-nlje. =. /.  appanagimn 

low Latin; probably from panis, bread, 
Lands ſet apart by princes for the mat. 
tenance of their younger children, 

He became ſuitor for the carldom of Chef, , 
kind of a eto Wales, and uling to go to the 


king s ſon. a * 
Had he thought it fir, 
That wealth ſhould be the appanage of wit ; 
The God of light could ne er have been ſo bl; 
To deal it to the werſt of human kind. Sw 
ArrarA'TUS, äp-pä-r-tüs. 2. /. (Lan, 
Things provided, as means to any certan 
end; as, the tools of a trade, the furniture 
of a houſe, ammunition for war; eq. 
page; ſhow. 


es 


— — 


, lab'ring for relief of human kind. 
ith ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may find ; 
Th' apetbecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden, 
A'/eOTHEGM, Ap'-6-thitm. . /. [properly 


ing. | 
By 88 converſing with him, and ſcatter- 
ing ſhort apothegms and little pleaſant ſtories, and 


in his infancy taught, to abhor vanity and vice 
as monſters, _ Walton's Life of Sanderſon, 
AroTHE/0818, -p6-th&-6-8s, 1, /. LA .] 
Deification; the rite, of adding any one to 
the number of gods. ' 


As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- | 


tent, or the nails and the hammer could 


an @4 4. 8 : 

| 2 prince of his celeſtial line, 
An apotbeofis, and rites divine. Garth. 
Aro/TOME, i-pdt'-=6-me. n. /. [from dnoriure, 
to cut off.] | 9 
1. In mathematicks, the remainder or diffe- 
rence of two incommenſurable quantities. 
In mufick, it is the part remaining of an 


give it 


Ao 


been taken from it. The proportion (in 


numbers) of the apotome, is that of 2048 to 
2187. The Greeks thought that, the great | 


er tone could not be divided into two equal 


firſt part 4TT.n, and the other ive. 

— +. Chambers. 
A'eOZEM, Ip'-0-2&m. n. . [Aud from, gie 
to boil. ] A decoction; an infuſion, made 


by boiling ingredients. 
Puring this evacuation, he took opening broths 
and apozems. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


And Squirts tead Garth till apozems, grow cold. 


* "3 | q G . 
To APPA'L, ip-pal. v. a. [appalir, Fr. 11 
might more properly have been written ap- 
Pale.] To fright; to ſtrike with ſudden 
fear; to depreſs ; to diſcourage. 1 
Wziſt ſhe ſpake, her great words did appa! 
My Seeble courage, and my heart oppreſs, 


Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant. ' 

| Shakeſpeare. 


this alarum ; but took time to conſider of it, till 


Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appal, © 


Nor the black fear of death, that ſaddens all? 


| 
; 


apophthegm ; which fee.) A remarkable 


making uſeful applications of them, his ſon was | 


entire tone, aſter a greater ſemitone has 


parts; for which reaſon, they called the | 


That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy A. 


The houſe of peers was ſomewhat appalled, at | 
Clarendon. | 


There is an apparatus of things previous to he 


Dr before come to the calculation itt. 


be er 77 
» Onrſelves are eaſily provided for; it is — 
but the circumſtantials (the apparatus or equipage) 
of human life, that coſts ſo much. 
7 Se Pope's Tetters in Gy, 
APPAREL, ip-par-t. 1. / 1t has No plura. 
appareil, Fr. | 
1. Dreſs; veſture. 
| I cannot cog and ſay, that thou art this an 
| _ that, like many of thoſe liſping hawthorn bug, 
| that come like women in men's appar, and ſmell 
| _ like Bucklerſbury in fimpling time. 
, Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Midi, 
2. External habiliments. 
Our late burnt London, in apparel new, 
Shook: off her aſhes, to have treated you. Vale, 
At public devotion, his religned carriage made 
religion appear in the natural appare! of fimpl- 
- 7. > 


N. city. an, 

To APPA'REL, ap-par'-El. v. a. [from q- 

| . parel, the noun.] 

1. To dreſs ; to clothe. 

Wich ſuch robes were the king's daughter, 

that were virgins, apparelled, 2 Sam. xii. 1, 

Both combatants were apparelled only in thei 
1 Hayrwarl, 


he dh 


: - doublets and hoſe. _ | 
2. To adorn with dreſs. 

. She did appere! her apparel; and, with the pre 
_ ciouſneſs of her body, made it moſt ho 


+3. To cover, or deck, as with dreſs. 

-, You may have trees apparelled with flowers, by 
boring holes in them, and putting into then 
cearth, and ſetting ſeeds of violets, Bain, 
- Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gull 
being apparelled with a verdure of plants, would 
; reſemble mountains and valleys. Bentley's Serm. 
4. To fit-out ; to furniſh : not in uſe. 

It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould 
ſend ſhips to ſea, well manned and afford 
A ms Sir J. H 
APPA'RENT, ap-pi-rent. adj. [apparent, Fr, 


{ rens, Lat.] | 
1. Nan 3 indubitable - not doubtful. 
; 


- 3 te 


z 2 
* 


Ihe main principles of reaſon are in them 
ſelves apparent. For, to make nothing evident of 
| irſelf unto man's underſianding, were to nabe 
away all poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hows: 
2. Seeming; in appearance; not real. * 
Ihe perception intellective often correQs 
report of phantaſy; as, in the apparent bigneſs 
the ſun, in the apparent crookedneſs of the i 
in air and water. Hale Origin Mani 


N Pope. | 3. Viſible ; in poſition to ſecret. 

n The monſter curls IMG - What ä — — — entertained, 
N His flaming creſt, all other thirſt appall d; | known t God: this is parent, that we hare 
Or ſhiv'ring flics, or choak'd at diſtance ftands. || got behaved ourſelves, as if we preferred gr 
% | ful remembrance of his mercies. 450 


E 


e 


pected 
In my opinion ought to be prevented. 
certain; not reſumptive. 
* f Hz is the e. 

And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. 

| = : Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
© Area RENT, Ap-pa'-rent. 1. 7. 
© uſed for heir apparent. 
| Draw thy ſword in right. 

All draw it, as apparent to the crown; 
And in that quarrel uſe it. Shale. Henry VT. 


to ſatisfy.) 


APP 
To Arx, ap- pa GE. [appayery, old Fr. 


1. To ſatisfy ; to content: whence well ap- 
payed is pleaſed ; ill appayed, is uneaſy. It 
is now obſolete. As 
How well appeid ſhe was, her bird to find! 
Sidney. 
I am well appaid, that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a loug pilgrimage. Camden. 
So only can high juſtice reſt appaid. Milton. 
2. The ſenſe is obſcure, in theſe lines: 
Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aſſay d, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well appaid? Spenſer. 
To APPEACH, 8 v. a. 
1. To accuſe ; to inform againſt any perſon. 
He did, amongſt many others, appeach Sir Wil- 


T Arps 'nENTLY, àp-pA- ent-. [from appa- 


Evidently ; openly. | Bacon's Henry VII. 

7 N Arreſt him, officer 3 Were he twenty times 0 
I would not — my brother in this caſe, My ſon, I would appeach him. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 

If he ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. = Diſcloſe 
*  , Shahkeſp. Comedy of Errours. t The ſtate of your affection; for your paſſions 
Vices. apparently tend, to the impairing of men's] Have to the full appeached. Shakeſp. 
1 | Tillotſon. 2. To cenſure; to reproach; to taint with 
Aera TION, Aip-pa-riſh'-an. . /. [from | accuſation. | | 


| , Lat. to appear.] 1 
. — z viſibility. | 
E When ſuddenly ſtood at my head a dream, 
& Whoſe inward apparition gently mo- d 
My fancy. | Milton. 
My retirement tempted me to divert thoſe me- 
| - Jancholy thoughts, which the new apparitions of 
& foreign invaſion and domeſtic diſcontent gave us. 


| Denham, 
$ 2. The thing appearing ;- a form; a vilible | 
object. Y TL. 
| 7 L have mark d 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions - 


To fart into her face; a thouſand” innocent 


_ In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. Sal. 
A glorious apparition had (no doubt) | 
And carnal fear, that day, dimm'd Adam's-eyes. 
422 f * Milton. 
Any thing beſides may take from me the ſenſe, 
of what appeared; which epparition, it ſeems, was 


=O you. © ; Taler. 
z. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. 


Horatio ſays, tis but our phantaſy, 17 


Touching this dreaded ſight twice ſeen of us: 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That, if again this apparition come, 
He may apprave our eyes, and ſpeak to it. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 


Tender:minds-ſhould not receive early impreſ- 
. ons of goblins, ſpectres, and apparitions, where- 
with maids fright them into compliance. Locke. 
One of thoſe apparitions had his right hand 


ol all, who came- up that way. 
Something only apparent, not real. 
Still there's ſomething, 
That checks my joys : 
, Nor can I yet: diſtinguiſh, 
ch is an apparition, this or that. 
8. Aſtrondmically, the viſibility 
minary; oppoſed to accultation. 3 
A month of apparition is the ſpace, wherein the 
moon appeareth ; deducting three days, wherein 
_ it commonly difappeareth : and this coptaincth 
but tweilty-ſix days and twelve hours, 
MST LETS OT, Brent Vulgar Errours. 
AreA'niror, Ap-pir-J-tir. . , (from ap- 
Pareo, Lat. to be at hand.] | 
1. Such perſons, as are at hand, to execute the 


Den. Sephy, 


1 Proper orders of the magiſtrate or judge of | 


| „1 of judicature. _ Ayliffe. 


The loweſt officer of the eccleſiaſtical 
: court; a ſummoner. ee, 
+ © They ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, from 


. filled with darts; which he brandiſhed in the face | 
Tatler. | 


of ſome lu- | 
| * ap- PEI. n. . [from the verb Te 
al.] 


liam Stanley, the Lord chamberlain. 


For, when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 


And inward grief, he fierccly gen. approach, 
Reſolv'd. to put away that lordly ſhame. Fairy ©. 
Nor canſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on thy pain, 
Appeach my honour, or thine. own maintain. 
| | Dryden. 
APPEACHMENT, àp-pè'tſn-mènt. u. /. from 
appeach.] Charge, exhibited againſt” any 


man; . accuſation. {42S 84 
A buſy-headed man gave firft light to this 


ö 


The duke's anſwers to his apprachments, in 


To APPE'AL, ap-pe't. v. n. | appello, Lat.] 
1. To transfer a cauſe, from one to another; 
with the particles to and from. 
themſelves, ; Hooker, 
2+ To refer to another, as judge. 

Force, or a declared ſign of force, upon the 
- perſon of another, where there is no common 
ſuperior on earth to appeal to for relief, is the 
ſtate of war; and it is the want of ſuch an ap- 
peal, gives a man the right of war, even againſt an 


» SS 


ſubject. Locke. 
They knew no-foe, but in the open field; 
And to their cauſe, and to the gods appea!'d. 


o $3 


K 


To call another, as witneſs. 

Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be 

a ſelſ- evident propoſition, I appeal to mankind. _ 
| f Locke. 
accuſe : a 

a . 


1 


* 5 
4. To charge, with a crime; to 
term of law. | 
138 One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come; 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treaſon. 
| . a Sbaleſpeare. 


1. An appeal is a provocation, from an infe- 
rior to a ſuperior judge; whereby the juriſ- 
_ * diction of the inferior judge is for a while 


ſuſpended, in reſpect of the cauſe; the | 


cognizance being devolved to the ſuperior | 

judge. -— *  Ayliffe's Parerg. 
This ring | 

Deliver them; and your appeal to us, | 


There make before them. -Shateſp. Henry VIII.“ 


Our reaſon prompts us to a future ſtate, 
The laſt appeal from fortune and from fate, 
Where God's all-righteous ways will be declar'd. 
NL ERA, 11 * 


aggteſſor, though he be in ſociety, and a fellow | 


Which them appeacbed; prick'd with guilty ſhame | 


appeachment; but the earl did avouch it. Hayward. 


number thirtzen, I find civilly couched. Wetton. ( 


From the ordinary therefore they appeal to | 


1 


| 


4 


APP 


There are diſtributers of juſtice, from whom 
there lies an appeal to the prince. Addiſon. 
2. In the common law. | 
An accuſation ; which is a lawful declaration 
of another man's crime before a competent judge, 
by one that- ſets his name to the declaration, and 
undertakes to prove it, upon the penalty that 
may enſue of-the contrary : more commonly uſed 
for the private accuſation of a murderer, by a 
party who had intereſt in the party murdered ; 
and of any felon, by one of his accomplices in the 
fact. Corvell. 
The duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal, 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accuſe, Shahiſþ. 
Haſt thou, according to thy oath and bond, 
Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold ſon ; 
Here to make good the boiſt'rous late appeal, 
inſt the duke of Norfolk? Shak:/+. 
3. A ſummons, to anſwer a charge. 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of king 
Be urg'd, to ſhield me from tHy bold appeal : 
If I have injur'd thee, that makes us equal. Dryd. 
4. A call upon any as witneſs.. 
: The caſting-up of the eyes, and lifting-up of 
the hands, is a kind of appeal” to the Deity, the- 
author of wonders. Bacon, 
APPE/ALANT, ap-pel-lant. n. , [from ap- 
| peal.] He, that appeals. 
e Lords appealants, 
Your diff*rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 
| Till we aſſign you to your days of trial. Shay. 
APPE'ALER, ap-pel-lEr. n. /. [from appeal. ] 
| One, who makes an appeal. 
To APPEAR, ap-per. v. . [appare., Lat.] 
1. To bein fight ; to be viſible. 

As the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin of the fleſh. 
: | | Lov. Xili. 43. 
And half her knee and half her breaſt appear, 
By art, like negligence, diſclos'd and bare. Prior. 

2. To become vilible, as a ſpirit. 
For I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, 
to make thee a miniſter. and a witneſs. 
| As, xxvi. 16. 
3. To ſtand, in the preſence of another; ge- 
nerally uſed, of ſtanding before ſome ſupe- 
riour : to offer himſelf, to the judgment of 
a tribunal. 1 


— — 


l  - oo. 4 —{ —— 


When ſhall I come-and-appear: before God? 


- AOMPfalmxlii. 2. 
4. To be the object of obfervation. 
Let thy work appear unto thy ſervants, and thy 
glory unto their children, Dalu xc. 16. 


5. To exhibit one's ſelf, before a court af 
Stepney: | | 


juitice. | 

Keep comfort to you; and this morning ſee, 

You do appear before them. Sbalgſp. Han. VIII. 
6. To be made clear by evidence.. 

Egfrid did utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as ap- 
fears out of Beda's complaint againſt him; and 
Edgar brought it under. his obedience, as appears 
by an antient record. Spenſer's Ireland. 

7- To ſeem; in oppoſition to reality. 


His firſt and principal care being, to ar un- 
to his people ſuch, as he would har be; 
and to be ſuch, as he appeared. | . 

My noble maſter . 2 
Such, as he is; full of regard and honour. Sbalgſp. 


8. To be plain, beyond diſpute. 
From experiments, uſeful indications may be 
taken; as will appear, by what ſolows. "Arbuthnet. 
APPEARANCE, ap=pt-rans. n. . (from 7 


pear} ; ; 

1. The act, of coming into fight; as, they 
were furpriſed by the ſudden appearance of 
the enemy. n 

2. The thing ſeen; as, the remarkable ap- 

Pearances in the xx. | 

3. A phenomenon; that 


; the pope to the afpariter. 


Ayliffe”s Parergon. | | 
| + $844 IS "© 


Dryden, | 


quality of any 


| thing, which is viſible, 


The- 


i 
' 
| 
' 
i 


Aer ASPABLENESS, ap-pC- 


APP 


_ The ad 
diſttoſeth ſuch appearances, as will not lie even in 
+: Simblan extant. ready, Gfunville's Scepfir. 
ge ; not re 
He encre *F in eſtimation, whether by deſti- 
ny, or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt by his 
earances of virtues. ' Hayward. 
Heroic virtue did his actions guide ; | 
And. he the ſubſtance, not th” appearance, — 


gain love. Aduſin. 
5. Outſide: ſhow. 
„Under a fair and beautiful 7 there 
ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of good. Rager-. 
6. Hg into a place or company. 
be done us hercaſter hy thoſe, who ſhall make 
their appearance in the world, when this genera- 
tion is no more. <iabitity. 
Apparitio 
* Riek a ee the imagination 
"of ſpectres, more-reaſonable than one, who thinks 
the aH of ſpirits fabulous, Addiſon,” 
8, Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 
will not . no, nor ever . 
Upon this buſineſs m appear ance m 
Ra of their Gun Shakeſp. Henry. vm. 
9. Open circumſtance of a caſe. 


Or, grant her paſſion be ſincere, A} 
4 


How ſhall his innocence be clear ? 
N were all ſo ſrong, 


eworld muſt, think him in the wrong. Sulf. \ 


10. Preſence ; mien. 
Health, wealth, viRory, and honour, are intro- | 


.duced ; wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates / 


with ber Aearance, that he gives himſelf up to 


21 Aduiſon. 


1. Probability ; ; Teeming ; Tikelſhood. _ 4 


There is that, which hath no appearance, that - 
this prieſt, being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perſon, according to whoſe Pattern he ſhould 
ſhape his counterfeit, mould think it poſſible for 
Him to inſtru& his player. Bacon. 


APPE/ARER rar. u. . [from To ap- 
fear} N. Ange that appears. V 


That owls and ravens are ominous. appearers, | 


and preſignify unlucky events, was an augurial 


kurse opt 1. 95 Brown. 
PPEASABLE, Abl. gj. from To 
feaſe.) That may be pacified ; reconcileab ole. 
zabl-nts. 2. / 
from ren .] The quality, of being | 
eaſily appealed ; reconcileablenefs. 
To APPEASE, ap- z. V. a. [appaiſers Fr.] 
x. To quiet; to put in a ſtate of peace. 
By his council e appenſeth the — Be. 
eth iſlands therein. Eecles, Xliii. 23. 
England had no leiſure, to think of reſorma- 


tion; till che civil wars were ofpe au, and peace 
ſettled. - eland. 


Davies on Tr 
2. To pacify; to reconcile ;: te ſtil wrath. 
So Simon was apf towards them, and 
fought no more aga | hem. 1 Mac. xiti. 47. 
O God! if my. 3 prayers. cannot appeaſe | 
thee, yet execute thy wrath on me alone. 
Sbuleſp. Richard III. 
The reſt ſhall here me call, and oft* be warn' d 
Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe e betimes 
Th incetiſed Deity. - Milton. 
3. To ſtill; to quiet. | 
The reſt 
They cut, in legs and fillets for the feaſt ; 
Which drawn and ſerv'd, their buager they op 
Praſe. 
AÞFPE/ASEMENT;, N n. J. lee 
To appeaſe.) A ſtate o 


my — 


rtly by eptreaty, they were 


partly by authority, 
* 


9 e go 


* 


vancing day of experimental knowledge 


* 
* © Al 


| 


| 


ſame juſtice to one another, which will | 


chr Fr in 8 nor in courage great, | 


ward, 
4 


* 
« 


The hypocrite would not put on the appearance 
| ol virtue, if it was * the ere means to | 


| * 


APP 
Arrrazvg; A -r. u. N. 
aſe. He, 2 Abe he, 


iets diſturbances 
ar y — . p.. Mat. n. Ii Lappelld, 5 


*. 3 chalfenger; one, that ſummons — 
to anſwwer, either i in the liſts, or in the court, 
of juſtice. | 
the devotion of a ſubject's love; 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, 
Come, 1 appellant to this princely preſence. Sa. 
This is the day, appointed for the combat; 
And ready are th appeltant and defendant, 
| Th' armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. 


"Theſe ſhifts refuted; anſwer thy appellant, 
Though by his blindneſs maim'dfor high 
Who no defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. Milton. 


-2. One, that appeals, from a lower to a higher | 


power. 
An appeal transfers the cognizance of the cauſe, 


to the ſuperior judge; fo that, pending the ap- 
— . can be attempted in prejudice of 


1 Parergon. + 


the efpelians, Ay 
APPE'LLATE, ap-pEl-late. n. /. [appellatus, 
__ Lat.] The perſon, appealed againſt. 

4 An appellatory libel ought to contain the name 
of the party appellant ; the name of him, from 
whoſe ſentence it is appealed; the name of him, 
to whom it is appealed; from what fentence it is 
appealed; the oy of the ſentence pronounced, 


7 


oy appellate, or perſon againſt whom the appeal 
lodged. Aylift”s Parergen. 
ane Tiox, àp-pél-AA“-ſhün, 2. . [appel- 
Hatio, Lat.] Name; word, by which any 
thing is called. 
Nor are always the ſame plants delivered un- 
der the ſame name and appellation. ' 
Braune : Yulgar Errours. 


1 


Shakeſpeare. | 


* . 


and appeal interpoſed; and the name of the par- | 


1 


Good and evil commonly operate upon the - 


mind of man, by reſpective names or appellations, 
by which they are notified and conveyed to the 
mind. South. 


lativum, Lat 
Words and names are either common or proper. 
Common names are ſuch, as ſtand for univerſal 
ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether general | 
or ſpecial; theſe are called appeliatives. : ſo fiſh, ' 
bird, man, city, river, are common names ; and 
o are trout, cel, lobſter; for they all agree to 
man individuals and ſome to many ſpecies. 
Matt. 
Ave” ELATIVELY, Ap- pol AA-tlv-I. 
from appellative.] According to the man- 
ner of nouns appellative; as, this man is a 
Hereules. Hereules is uſed appellatively, to 
fignify a ſtrong man. 
ArrPLIATORY, Ap- pil-1k-thr-rF. adj. (from 
appeal.) That, which contains an appeal. 
ee, nes Rene 5 
PPE'LLEE, ap-p&l-l&. 2. . [from —_ 
One, who is appealed' fi and E 
Dict. 
T6 APPE/ND, àp-pEnd. v.a. Iapendo, Lat. 
to hang to — thing.] 
1. To hang any thing, upon another; as, he 
< inſcription was 


© the ſeals nded to the record. 


2. Lo add to ſomething, as an een not 


a principal part. 


APPENDAGE, >. pen'-dAje.. u. Crrench. I. 


1 ener: > 14, 10 to another thing, without 


| ary to its effence ; as, a ortico 
to the houſe. 2 8 


| chaſtity, to temperance, and to bumility, as, the 
lripges are to a — ; 


_— 


Taylor's Rule of living boly. 


Avrpe” ts, ap-pel-la-tlv. 2. . [appel- 


4 


3 ö 


7 


13 to the column; 


4 


Modeſty is. the appendage. of fobriety ; and is to 


; 


— — * 


| Arer' N  Ip-p&n/-dint. 


2 — —— 


APP 
None of che laws of motion eftablig 
wilt ſerve, to account for-the p nas — 


or number of bodies, nor thei apf 05 ; that 
4 may help us a little, to concei ve 1 — 


C 
"He was ſo far, from over-valuing an — 
appendages hs lite, that the thoughts of life did ng 


Atteriyy, 
adj. (French, 


1. Hanging to 3 elſe. 


2. Belo g to; annexed Concomitant, 
ite Fe ee world, and all re 
vanities, is, the moſt ſecure. Tale, 


1 


He, that looks for the bleſſings pendant va 
facrament, mult expect them upon no terms, hu 
of a worthy. communion, * 

Riches, multiplied beyond the proportion 95 
character, and the wants " ae to it, » aturily 
diſpoſe men to forget God. Roger, 

3. In law. 

Aendant is any thing, . to another; 
as accgſſorium pr incipali, with the civilians; ar 4 
jut tuns ſuljecto, with the logicians. An haſpial 
may be appendant to a manour ; a commen of 
fiſhing, appendant to. a freehold. Crauel, 


| Ares NDANT, àp-pèn At n. That, which 


belongs to another thing, as an accident 
or adventitious part. 
Pliny gives an account of the inventors of the 
forms and appendants of ſhipping. 
Hale Origin of Mankid, 
A word, a look, a tread, will ftrike, a5 they 
are appendants to external ſymmetry, or indications 
of the beauty: of the mind. Grew, 


To APPE'NDICATE, ap-pen'-dy-kite. v. 4. 


[appendo, Lat.] To add to another thing, 
In a palace there is the caſe or fabr ick of the 

ſtructure, and there are certain additaments ; zz, 
various furniture, and curious motions of divers 

things appendizated to it, Halt 


AzpzNDICATION, Ap-pin-dy-kA“-ſhün. n./ 
[from appendicate.) Adjunct; appendage; 
annexion. 

There are-conſiderable parts and integrals, aud 
appendications unto the mundus * „impoſſi- 
ble to be eternal. Hal. 


APPE'NDIX, Ap-pën-dlks. n. /. [appendices 
Plur. Lat.] 
T. Something appended, or aided, to ano - 
ther thing. 
_ The chetrubim were never intended, as an obs 
ject of worſhip ; becauſe they were only the - 
1 — to another thing. But a thing is then 
ns as an object of worſhip ; when it is ſet- 
itſelf, and not by way of addition or orna- 
Has, to another thing. Stillingfect. 
Normandy became an appendix to England, the 
nobler dominion ; and received a greater confor- 
mity of their awe. to the Engliſh, than they gave 
to it. | Hale's Civil Law of England 


2. An adjun& or concomitant. 
All concurrent appendices of the action ought 
to be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce with truth 
concerning it. Malis. 


| To APPERTATN, ap-per-t#n. v. 2. Lape 


pertenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to, as of right ; with 70. 
| The honour of deviſing this doctrine, that re- 
ligion ought to be enforced by the ſword, would 
be found appertaining to Mahomed, the falſe wy 
phet. Ralcigb. 
a. The. Father / whom (in heav'n ſupreme) 
ingdom, and power, and, appertains, 
Hath 2 —— 44 il. Par. Lal. 
2. To belong to, by nature or appointment. 
If the ſoul of man did ſerve, only to give him 
being 3 in this.life ; then things appertainmng # 
life would content Ham as we lee they do other 
creatures. | Hooker 
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S Mk ba 0 


{fro * k 
ank or 136 wa. | 
2 our 3 we lay by 


Auer, condemn our enquiries in the doubtful - 
— of arts, r. hiloſophy ? | 


rowns Vulgar Errours. 


2 


: | how apt our love was to accord, 


pertinents 7 


1 


© Belonging to his honour, 


Artner, Ap/-pE-tens. 2 n. J. [appeten- 

ArrErkxer, 19... 65. tig, Lats ] Car- 
nal defire; ſenſual defire. b 

Bred only and * to 2 taſte 
Of laſtful app#teice ; to , to-dance, . 
To dreſs, UT the tongue, and roll the ey 
by | Milton. 
ArrEIIBILI xv, Ap-pe-tl-bil-I- ty. ./. (from 
f il.) The quality of being defirable. 
Y 2 elicttation, which the ſchools inte nd, is a 
ded ucing of the power of the will into act, mere- 
ix from the apprtibility of the object; as a man 
E @raws a child after him, with the fight of a green 
= bough. Brambdll againſt Hobbes. 


IrrzrinxE, Ap'-pt-tibl. adj. Lappetibilic, Eat.) 
| Defra that. which may be the object 
—— 


and to controul the moſt unruly paſſions. 

8 a Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
EAPPETITE, 4p/-petite. 3. /. I appetitus, Lat. 
I. The natural deſire of good; the inſtinct, 
by which we are led to ſeek pleaſure. 

The will, properly and firidly taken, as it is (of 
things, which are referred unto the end, that man 


tural deſire, which we call appetite, The object 
of appetite is, whatſoever ſenſible good may be 


reaſon does lead us to ſeek. 
2. The dels 8 ſenſual pleaſure. 
y, the would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown | | 
By what it fed on. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Urge his hateful luxury, | 
And beſtial appetite in change of luſt. T7 
 - Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
| Each tree, | | | 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th' eye 
Tempting, ſtirr'd in me ſudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
3. Violent longing; eagerneſs after anything- 
No man ceuld enjoy his life, his wife, or goods; 
if a mightier man had an appetite, to take the ſame 
* bim. | ; 
pton had an extraordi appeti 
1 
4. The thing eagerly deſired. 
Power being the natural appetite of princes, a 
limited monatch cannot gratify it. Swift. 
** of ſtomach; hunger; deſire of 


MY 45d 
ny be four principal cauſes of appetite ; the 


Hooker. 


— = 
_ 


Shaksfp. Julius Coſar. | 


| "next, Ap-pertin-ment, u. | 
AS takes That, which belongs to 


Our appertainmenłr, viſitmg of him. SA. | 


N 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 


O'S 


petite. , 
Power, both to light the moſt apetible objects, 


deſireth) differeth greatly from that inferiour na- 


wiſhed for ; the 6bje&t of will is that good, which | 


Davies. | 


APP 


Uymfs; eontrackion, vellioation, and abſterſion; | 
befides hunger, which is an emptineis. | 
Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
- There is continual abundance, which creates 
ſuch an appetite in your reader; that he is not cloy- 
ed with any thing, but ſatisfied with all. Dryd. 
6. It has ſometimes of, before the object of 
deſire. ; 
The new officer's nature needed ſome reſtraint / 
to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon. 
7. Sometimes 7o. : 
We have generally ſuch an appetite to praiſe, that 
we,greedily ſuck it in. Government of the Tongue. 


I AppE/RTENANCE -pdr-t&-nins. 5. ,. [ap- 2 ip-p&-tiſh/-un, 1. /. [appetitio, 
pP , 8 4 Lat.] Defire. 

rtenance, Fr. as which ' belongs al The actual appetition or faſtening our affections 

. 1 al controverly of di- on him. Hammonds Practicul Catechiſm. 


We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averſation. Judge Hale. 
A'/epETITIVE, ApPpE-tit-IVv. adj. [from appe- 
tte.] That, which defires'; that, which has 
the quality, of defiring. 


| Hale Origin of Mantind. 

I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty always in 
exedciſe, in the very heat of activity and invigo- 
ration. | Norris. 


þ 72 APPLAUD, Jp-pli'd. v. 4. [applaudo, 


at. . 
1. To praiſe, by clapping the hand: 
T would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That fliould appiaud again, Shakefſp. Macbeth. 
2. To praiſe in general. / 


Aud worlds app/aud, that muſt not yet be * 
| Ne. 
ArrIA Ek, ip-plY/-dat. 2. / [from ap- 
plaud.] He, that praiſes or commends. 
I had the voice of my ſingle reaſon againſt it, 
| drowned in the noife of a multitude of laue 
; Glanville"s Scep/es, 
ApPLA'UsE, ip-pla'z. u. /. [applauſus, Lat. 
Approbation, loudly expreſſed; praiſe : 
properiy a clap. 
This general applauſe, and chearful ſhout, 
Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. 
' Shakeſpeare. 


— 


** 


3 Sylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention; 
And fell Charybdis murmur'*d ſoft applauſe. Milton: 
Thoſe that are ſo fond of applayſe, how little 
do they taſte it, when they have it ! South. 


ther came, 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame : 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe ; 


| ryden's Fables. 
APPLE, Ap'l. n: {. Iæppel, Saxon.] 
1. The fruit of the apple-tree. | 

Tall thriving trees confeſs d the fruitful mold; 


2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inſtructed him; he kept him, as the apple 
| of his eye. Deut. xxxii. 10. 
A'PPLE, ap'l of Love. 

Apples of love are of three ſorts ; the moſt com- 
mon having long trailing branches, with rough 
leaves and yellow joints, ſacceeded by apples, as 
they are called, at the joints; not round, but 
bunched ; of a pale orange ſhining pulp, and 
ſeeds within. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

A'ePLE-GRA'FT, apl-grif't. n. ſ. {from apple 
and graft.] A twig of apple-tree, grafted 

upon the ſtock of another tree. 

We have ſeen three and twenty - ſorts of apple 

grafts, upon the ſame old plant; moſt of them, 

adorned with fruit. Boyle. 


| AP PLE-TA'RT, ap1-ta'rt. *. ＋. from apple and | 


ö 


, 


gation of the Romach, joined with ſome | 


tart. ] A tart, made of apples. 


— 


. The will is not a bare appetitive power, as that 
of the ſenſual appetite ; but is a rational appetite. | 


Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall found; |. 


Fs 


See their wide-ſtreaming wounds! They nei- 


But love for love alone, that crowns the lovers 
q cauſe, D 


The redd'ning apple ripenshere to gold. Pope's Od. | 


APP 
What; up and down cat ved tie an rt 
; | | Shakeſpeare. 
88 Ap'I- tre. 2. J {from arp and 


- 


he fruit of this tree is (for the moſt part) hol- 
lowed about the foot ſtalk ; the cella, incloſing the 
ſeed, are ſeparated by cartilaginous partitions; 
the juice of the fruit is ſour iſh, the tree large and 
ſpreading ; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, ex- 
panding in form of a roſe. There is a great va- 
riety of theſe fruits: thoſe for the deſſert are, 
the white zuniting, Margaret apple, ſummer pear- 
main, ſummer queening, embroidered apple, 
golden reinette, ſummer white Colville, ſummer 
red Colville, ſilver pippin, aromatick pippin, 
the grey reinette, la haute-bonte, royal ruflct- 
ing, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, ſpice apple, 
0 den pippin, nonpareil, and Vapi : thoſe tor 
1 e kitchen uſe are, codling, ſummer marigold, 

ſummer red pearmain, Holland pippin, Kentiſh 
Pippin, the hanging body, Loan's pearmain, French 
reinette, French pippin, royal ruſſet, monſtruous 
reinette, winter pearmain, pomme violette, Spen- 
cer's pippin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin : and thoſe 
generally uſed for cyder are, Devonſhire royal 
wilding, redſtreaked apple, the whitſour, Here- 

fordſhire underleaf, John apple, &c. Miller. 
' Oaks and beeches laſt longer than apples and 


. pears. acon. 


| Thus apple-trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong tobear 
| Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air. 
i * | Dryden, 
A'p?LE-WwoMaAn, . ip1-wim-an.- 2. from 
apple and 2 woman, that ſells ap- 
ples, that keeps fruit on a ſtall. 

Yonder are two apple- women ſcolding; and juſt 
ready to uncoif one another. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


ArPLVABLE, ap-plt-abl. adj.- from apply.] 


the moderns uſe applicable; which ſee. 
Limitations all ſuch principles have, in regard 
of the varieties of the matter, whereunto they are 
| appliable. | f | ; Hooker. 
All, that 1 have ſaid of the heathen-idolatry, is 
appliable to the idolatry of another ſort of men in 
| the World. | South. 
AreLYANCE, ap-pli-ans. , u. ſ. {from apply. 
The act of applying; the thing applied. 
* Diſeaſes, — grown, | 
B ate appliance are relieved. Shag. 

COME 7 you chaf d? 

Aſk God for temperance ; tis the appliance only, 
Which your. deſire requires. Shakeſp. 
\APPLLOABILITY,. ap-ply=ki-bll/-y-tF. n. 4 

from applicable.) The quality of being fit 
| to be applied to ſomething, _ 

The action of cold is compoſed of two parts; 
the one preſſing, the other penetration; which re- 
quirc applicability, | Digby, 

A'ePPLICABLEz ap-plf-kAbl: 4 /. {from apply.} 
+ That, which may be applied, as properly 
relating to ſomething. 

What he ſays of the portrait of any particular 
perſon, is applicable to poetry. In the character, 
there is a better or a worſe likeneſs; the better is 
| a panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. Dryden. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were ap- 
| Flicable only to the heathen world. Rogers. 
| A'yPLICABLENESS, Ap'-ply-kabl-nts: u. [. 

{from applicable.) Fitneſs to be applied. 
The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that 
little part which we have already delivered of its 
applicablen:ſs, be of uſc in naturalphileſophy. Boyle. 
A'ePLICABLY, Ap'-ply-kibly, adv. [from 
applicable.) In ſuch a manner, as that it 

may be properly applied. 1 
| A*pPLICATE, Ap'-ply-kite: u. { from apply.] 
A right line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to 
biſe& the difmeter thereof. Chambe*s. 


AeeLica'T10N, ap'-ply-k{"-ſhin, n. / from 


, 


* 


1. The 


That, which may be applied. For this word 
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verns their actions, 


APP 


1. The act of applying any thing to another; 
as, he mitigated his pain by the application 
of emollients;” - . 
2. The thing applied ; as, he invented a 
* new application, by which blood might be 
F © ftauncled.”” 
3. The act, of applying to any perſon, as a 
ſolicitor or petitioner. | | | 
It ſhould ſeem very extraordinary, that a pa- 
tent ſhould be paſſed, upon the qpplicetion of a 
poor, private, obſcure mechanick. - - Swift. 
4. — employment of means for a certain 
en 2 24 
There is no ſtint, which can be ſet to the * 
lue or merit of the facrificed body of Chriſt: it 


hath no meaſured certainty of limits; bounds of | 


efficacy unto life, it knoweth none; but is alfo it- 
ſelf infinite, in poſſibility of application. Hooker. 

If a right courſe be taken wick children, there 
common rewards and puniſhments. Locke. 
5- Intenſenefs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 


I have difcovered no other way, to Keep our 


thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs; but, by frequent 
attention and application, getting the habit of 
attention and application. | Locke. 

6. Attention to ſome particular affair: with 
the particle 20. * 

His continued application to ſuch publick affairs, 
as may benefit his kingdoms, diverts him from 
pleaſures. | Adiiſon. 

This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt appyi- ' 
cation and wiſdom of a people, to prevent it. Addiſon. 

7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition ; as, 4 
© the ſtory was told, and the hearers made 
© the application. 

This principle acts with the greateſt force in 

the wor ſt aon; andthe fomiliarity of wick- 
ed men more ſucceſsfully debauches, than that 
of good men reforms. gers. 


Y 
A 
5 


apply] That, which applies. 

l be directive command, for counſel, is in the 
underſtanding; and the epplicative command, for 
putting in execution, is in the will. | 

| Bramball againſt Hobbes. | 

A'PPLICATORY, ip“-ply-kä-tuͤr- ry. adj. 
[from apply.] That, which comprehends 
the act of application. . | 

 A'PPLICATORY, 


Ap -ply-kA-tür ry. . . 
„That, which Lun.” : KR, * 

There are but two ways of applying the death 
of Chriſt : faith is the inward applicatory ; and, if 
there be any outward, it muſt be the ſacraments, 
N ＋. aylo? s Worthy Communicant. 


R 
A'ePLiCATIVE,  4p-plik'-i-tive. adj. {fro 


_ 


x. To put'one thing to another, : 
He ſaid, and to the ſword his throat applied. 
E 1 

2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 
Apply ſome ipeedy cure, prevent our fate; 
And ſuecour nature, ere it be too late. Addiſon. 
God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weakneſs, warned us of 


To APPLY, ap-ply . a, [applico, Lat.] 


. 
4 F 1 


every enemy. Nager. 
3. To make uſe of, as relative or ſuitable to 
ſomething. © | | 


This brought the death of your father into re- | 
membrance; and I repeated the verſes, which I 
formerly applied to him. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To put to a certain uſe. | 

The profits thereof might be epplicd, towards 

the ſupport of the year. Clarendon.” 
5. To uſe, as means to an end. £8: 

Theſe glorious: beings are inſtruments in the! 

hands of God ; who E their ſervices, and go- 


th. 


and affections. | 


4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to 


| 


ö 


: 


| 


diſpoſes even their wills 
| Rogers: | 


| 6. To fix the mind upon; o ſtudy : with to. 


7. To have recourſe to, as a Tolicitor or pe- 


8. 'I'b addreſs to. 


Y. To buſy; to keep at work: an antiqua- 
will not be much need of the application of the. | 


APP 


thine heart unto inſtrud ion, and thine | 
ears o the words of knowledge, Prov. xxiii. I 2. 
Every man is conſcious to himſelf, that he 
thinks; and that, which his mind is applicd about, 
whilſt thinking, is the ideas that are there. Locke. 
It is a ſign of a capacious mind, when the mind 
can ap itſelf to ſeveral objects with a ſwift ſuc- 
ceſſion. Watts. 


titioner; with to: "as, I applied myſelf to 
him for help. | 


| _ God at laſt 
To Satan (firſt in fin) his doom apply'd; \ 1 
Tho in myſterious terms, judg d as then beſt. _ 
P46 . | Milton. © 
Sacred yows and myſtic ſong apply's, | 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 
ted ſenſe; for which, we now ule ply. N 
She was ſkilful in applying his humours ; never 
fuffering fear to fall to deſpair, nor hope to haſten 


| 


| Ne and which ſlowly ; and, by Of pertinming 


to aſlurance. - Sidney. 
10. To act upon; to ply. | 2 
A varlet running towards haſtily, 
Whoſe flying feet fo faſt their way apply'd, - 


To A?PLY', ap-ply. v. u. 
1. To ſuit; to agree. wa Frog 
Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 
affection, that 1 ſhould win, what you would enjoy? 
; : Shakgſpcare. : 
2. To have recourſe to, as a petitioner. . 
I had no thoughts of applying to any, but him- 
ſelf; he deſired, I would ſpeak to others. Swift. 
3. To attach, by way of influence. 
God knows every faculty and paſſion; and, in 
what manner, they can be moſt ſucceſsfully apliad 
10. | Rogers, | 
To Arpolxr, Ap-point”. v. a. [appointer, Fr.] 
1. To fix any thing, as to ſettle the exact 
time for ſome tranſaction. 
The time appointed of the father. Galal. iv. 2. 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact. | 
He faid, Appoint me thy wages, and I will pay 
10 | : Gemeſis. 
| Now there was an appointed ſign, between the 
men of Iſrael and the liers in wait. Judge, xx. 38. 
3+ To eſtabliſh any thing by decree. 


— 


o 


it. 


1 father, and before all his houſe, to appoint me | 

ruler over the people of the Lord. 2 Sam. vi. 21. 
he tranſgrefled; and immediately thou appointed:/t 
death in him, and in his generations. 2 Ed. iii. 7. 
O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou haſt 


not appointed repentance to the juſt. 


Manaſſob's Prayer. | 


ſupply with all things neceſſary z uſed an- 
tiently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers. © | 
The Engliſh being well appointed, did ſo enter- 
taia them, that their ſhips departed terribly torn. 


8 


Point.] He, that ſettles or fixes any thing or 
place. - | 
APPOINTMENT, 4p-point'-meEnt. . ,. [ap- 
PHoiniment, Fr.] "1 & 
r. Stipulation; the act, of fixing ſomething, 
in which two.or more are concerned. 4 
They had made an eppointment together, to 
come to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 
E Job, ii. 11. 
2+ Decree; eſtabliſhment. i | 
The ways of death be only in his hands, who 
alone; hath. power over all fleſh, and unto whoſe 


| EI WT 


ſubmit ourſelves. Haoker. : 
N 


Locke uſeg abouty leſs properir. 


= y of 


| 


| 3: Larettion ; order. 
| Z * - 2 : | | 


Unto him thou gaveft commandment, which 1 


That round about a cloud of duſt did iy. Fairy 2. | To Appo'st, ip- 


It was before the Lotd, which choſe me before | 


. _ Hayward. | 
| A»eo"1NTER,. 2p-poin'-tir. n. /. [from ap- 


| 


m—_ ” 
— 


4 


appointment we ought with patience meekly to 
- 


| 


© ts 


| 


a Judgment is either concerning things to be 


4 


| 


APP 
If I comm and bim, follows my appointment : E. 
Iwill have none ſo near elſe. Staieſ110n, WR 
4. Equipment ; furniture. | 
'* "They have put forth the haven : further o, 
Where their appointment we may beſt diſcove- 
And look on their endeavour. Slatf1ar 
lere art thou in appointment freſh and far, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. Stal;y 
5. An allowance paid to any man: comm. 
ly uſed, of allowances to public officer. 
To Arro'rT1ION, Ap-pOr-ſhun. v. 5. ton 
portio, Lat.] To ſet out in juſt proportion 
Try the parts of the body, which of them iq, 


e time, take and leave that quality, which ,, 
Veſice, 3 Bas 
To theſe it were good, that ſome proper pra 
were apportioned, and they taught it. Sea, 
An office cannot be apportioned out like 2 ch. 
mon, and ſhared among diſtinct proprietors. C 
A#veo'RTIONMENT, 4p-p6'r-ſthun-mcnt, 1 
[from apportion,] A dividing of a rent, ing 

- two parts or portions 3 according as th, 
land, whence it iſſues, is divided amy 
two or more proprietors. Chanky, 

os ze. v. a. Lappono, Lit.) 

1. To put queſtions to. This word is un 
now in uſe; except that, in ſome ſchoch, 
to put grammatical queſtions to a boy, i 
called to poſe him; and we now ul: 57 
for „ 

— procure themſelves to be ſarpriſcd, at ſich 
times; as it is like the party, that they work ua 
will come upon them: and to be found vid! 
letter in their hand, or doing fomewhat, whd 
they are not accuſtomed ; to the end they ny 

©  beappyſcdof thoſe things, which of themſelves ti 
are deſirous to utter. RA 

2. A latiniſm. To apply to. 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment br. 
dered unapt of being appoſed to the parts, Haw, 

A*peosITE, àp-pö-zit- adj. [appoſitus, Lit 

Proper; fit; well adapted to time, placy 
or circumſtances. 
The duke's delivery of his mind was nt 
ſharp, as ſolid and grave, and afpo/ite to the tina 
and occaſions. * Wit. 
Neither was Perkin (for his part) wantigg 
- himſelf, either in gracious and princely behav, 
or in ready and appoſite anfwers. Faun 
"Remarkable inſtances of this kind have be; 
but it will adminiſter reflections very p11 
thedeſign of this preſent ſolemnity. Aer 

A/ePOSITELY, 1 py. [from a 

te.] Properly ; fitly ; ſuitably. 
ih, Reds ne, — * this diſeaſe, 03 
roper and improper conſumption, to a decaſ% 
ouſe. Harey 
When we come into à government, aud is 
this place of honour allotted to a murderer ; 7 
ther, filled with an atheift or a blaſphemcr; 9 
we not affoſitely and properly aſk, * Whether this 
de any virtue, ſobriety, or religion, amongſt ſu 
a people? | . 

Arrosirzxzss, àAp“-pö-alt-nés. 2. Fes 
appofite.] Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitabtebes 


known, or of things done, of their congruity, i 
neſs, rightneſs, appoſiteneſs. f 
7 S wry . Origin Manie 
Aryeos!'T10N, àp-pö-zlisſh“- Un. 1. {appofiin 
Lat.] | | | , 
7. The addition of new matter, ſo as that l 
may touch the firſt mais. 1 Abe 
Urige, inſpected with a microſcope, g 
ver a black ſand; wherever this 2 —_ 
| . - s . W , 
grows till bigger, by the f h ofrew ” 


's * 4 : 
1 
/ 


APP 


| | grammar, the putting of two nouns in 
wy ſame caſe ; as, Liber Suſanne matris, 

BY the book of his mother Suſan. 
BE 7, APPRATSE, ip-pri'ze. v. a. [ apprecier, 
Fr.] To 3 a price upon any thing, in 

= order to ſale. 
2 Aeras'is En, Ap-prà - zůür. . . [from ap- 
praiſc. ] A perſon appointed to ſet a price 
upon things to be ſold. 


kr, APPREHE'ND, 4p-pre-hend, v. a, [ap- 


prebendo, Lat.] To take hold of. 
1. To lay hold on. 
There is nothing but hath a double handle, or 
at leaſt we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
To ſeize in order for crial or. puniſhment. 
The governor kept the city with a garriſon, 
defirous to apprebend me. 21 Cor. xi. 32. 
It was the rabble, of which no body was named; 
and, which is more ſtrange, not one apprehended. 
Clarendon. 


o conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, cauſeth not 

Action; unleſs, apprebending it as good, we like and 
© defire it. Hooker, 

Vet this I apprebend not, why to thoſe 


So many and ſo various laws are given. Milton. 
T The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, 
and can only be apprehended by our. minds. Stilling. 
E To think on. with terrour ; to fear. 

grandfather's death I had reaſon to 


Y From my 3 | 
© apprebend the ſtone; and, from my father's life, | 


© the gout. Temple. 
AeeREHE/NDER, Ap-Pre-hEn'-dar. n. /. [from 
E apprehend.) Conceiver ; thinker, 

Groſs apprebenders may not think it any more 


W rarificd fire. Glanville. 
WA ePREHE/NSIBLE, Ap-pre-heEn'-slbl. 44. 
from apprehend.) That which may be ap- 


prehended, or conceived. 


© cable and fixed points, whereof the one is not ap- 
bprebenſible in the other. - Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
BArPREHENSION, ap-pre-hen-shun. 2. / [ap- 
= preben/io, Lat.] 

The mere contemplation of things, with- 
out affirming or denying any thing concern - 


fwift, animal, time, matter, mind, death, 
c. | Watts. 
Simple apprehenſion denotes no more than the 
ſoul's naked intellection of an object, without 
either compoſition or deduction. Glanville. 
WB. Opinion; ſentiments ; conceſſion. 

I we aim at right underſtanding its true na- 
ture, we, muſt examine what apprehenſion mankind 
make of it. | Digby. 

| To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is all one 
in reſpect of men who act not according to truth, 
| but approbenſion. South. 
The expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly ſuit- 
ed in thoſe matters to the vulgar apprebenſions and 
conceptions of the place and people where they 
| were delivered. Lacke. 
. The faculty by which we conceive new 
as, Or power of conceiving them. 
I nam'd them as they paſs d, and underſt60d 
Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indu'd 
2 ſudden apprebenſion. Milton. 


at it IH by a vain furmiſe, but a true appr eben ſion 


| ſomewhat which no man may think himſelf 
i- able to withſtand. | Hooker. 


i And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 

* ; 

11 epprebenſion, than in ſubſtance, feel. Milton. 

© apdrehen/ion of what was to come from an 

the n, at leaſt unacknowledged ſucceſſour to 
Town, clouded much of that proſperity. © 


Vor, L N III. Clarendon. 


1 Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, i 


& firange, than that a bullet ſhould be moved by the | 


The north and ſouthern poles are incommuni- | 


ing them. So we think of a horſe, high, | 


It behoveth that the world ſhould be held in 


FF 


they need no comfort againſt them. Tillotſon. 
After the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 

dius was in no ſmall apprehen/ion for his own life. 
Addiſon. 


5. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or be 
done. 
I'll note you in my book of memory, 

And ſcourge you for this prebenſion. 

That he might take away the apprehenſion, that 
he meant ſuddenly to depart, he ſent out orders, 
which he vas ſure would come into the enemies 
hands, to two or three villages, that they ſhould 
ſend proportions of corn into Baſinghouſe. 

Clarendon. 
6. Seizure. | 

See that he be convey'd unto the Tower: 

And go we, brothers, to the man that took him, 

To queſtion of his appreber/ron. Shateſp. 
7. The power of ſeizing, catching, or holding. 

A lobſter hath the chely or great claw of one 
ſide longer than the other, but this is not their 
leg, but a part of apprehenſion whereby they ſeize 
upon their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

APPREHE/NS1V?, ip-pre-hien'-slv, adj«(from 
apprehend.] | 
. Quick to underſtand, 
nd gives encouragement to thofe who teach 
ſuch apprebenſive ſcholars. Helder. 
If conſcience be naturally apprehenſive and ſaga- 
cious, certainly we ſhould truſt and rely upon the 
reports of it. South. 
2. Fearful. 

The inhabitants of this country, when I paſſed 
through it, were extremely apprehen/cve of ſeeing 
Lombardy the ſeat of war. Addiſon. 

They are not at all apprehenſive of evils at a diſ- 
tance, nor tormented with the fearful proſpe& of 
what may befal them hereafter. Tillotſon. 


3, Perceptive feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
ſtings, 

Mangle my — RO tendereſt parts. Milton. 
APPREHE'NSIVELY, Ap-pré-hén“-slv-Iy. adv. 
from apprehen/ive.) In an apprebenfive 

manner. | 
APPREHE/NS1VENESS, Ap-pre&-h&n-slv-nts. 
n. ſ. [from apprehenſive.) The quality of 

being apprehenſive. 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to 
be taught, you will find, by falling upon them laſt, 
great help by the apprebenſtuengſe already gained 
in learning the conſonants. Holder. 

APPRE'NTICE, ap-pren'-tls. n. /. [apprent;, 
Fr.] One that is bound by covenant to 
ſerve another man of trade, for a certain 
term of years, upon condition that the arti- 
ficer, or tradeſman, ſhall, in the mean time, 
endeavour to inſtruct him in his art or 
myſtery. Covell. 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bond ſlave, could ever be more ready 
than that young princeſs was. Sidney. 

| He found him ſuch an apprentice, as knew well 

enough how to ſet up for himſelf. Wotton. 
| This rule ſets the painter at liberty ; it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be ſubject himſelf ſer- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the rules 
of his art. Dryden's Dufreſuoy. 

To APPRE/NTICE, Ap-pren'-tis. v. a. [from 
the noun ] To put out to a maſter as an 
apprentice. | 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt, 
| Pope. 

ArpRE/NTICEHOOD, 2p-pren'-tis-had. 7. /. 
[from apprentice.) The years of an appren- 
tice's ſervitude. | x 

Miuſt I not ſerve a long apprenticeboud 


| 


1 


| As they have no appreben/on of theſe things, ſo | 


Shakeſp. 


A TY 


Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe - 
But that I was a journeyman to grief ? Shakefp. 
APPRENTICESHIP, Ap-pren'-tls-ship. u. /. 
[from apprentice.) The years which an ap- 
prentice is to paſs under a maſter. 

In every art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an 
apprenticeſbip neceſſary, before it can be expected 
one ſhould work. Digby. 

Many Tuſhed into the miniſtry, as being the 
only calling that they could profeſs, without ſerv- 
ing any apprenticeſbip. South, 

To ArPRI'ZE, ap-pri/ze. v. a. [apprendre 
part. appris, Fr.] To inform; to give the 
knowledge of any thing. 

He conſiders the tendency of ſuch a virtue or 
vice; he is well apprized, that the repreſentation 
of ſome of theſe things may convince the under» 

ſtanding, and ſome may terrify the conſcience. 

F Watt: s 

It ĩs fit he be-apprized of a few things, that may 
prevent his miſtaking. Cheyne. 

But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, 
On church-yard drear (inhuman to relate) 
The diſappointed prowlers fall. Thomſon. 
To APPRO ACH, ap-pro'tsh. v. n. [appro- 
cher, Fr.] 
1. To draw near locally. 
"Tis time to look about: the powers of the 


kingdom approach-apare. Shakeſp. 
We ſuppoſe Ulyſſes approaching toward Poly- 
pheme. dome. 


2. To draw near, as time. 
Hark ! I hear the ſound of coaches, 
The hour of attack approaches. Ga 


. Gay. 
3. To make a progreſs towards, in the figu- 
rative ſenſe, as mentally. . 
He ſhall approach unto me: for whois this that 
engaged his heart to approach unto me ? 
Fer. XXX, 21. 
To have knowledge in all the objects of con- 
templation, is what the mind can hardly attain 
unto; the inſtances are few of thoſe who have, in 
any meaſure, approached towards it. Locke, 
4. To come near, by natural affinity, or re- 
ſemblance ; as, the cat approaches to the 
tiger. 
To APPROACH, ap-pr6'tsh. v. a. 
1. To bring near. to. This ſenſe is rather 
French than Engliſh... 
This they will nimbly perform, if objected to 
the extremes; but ſlowly, and not at all, if «p» 
Proached unto their roots. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
By plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit of 
wine, and approaching it to a candle, the ſpirituous 
Parts will burn, without harming the paper. Boyle. 
Appreach'd, and looking underneath the ſun, 
He ſaw proud Arcite. Dryden. 
2. To come near to. 
He was an admirable poet, and thought even 
to have approached Homer, Temple. 


- 


1. The act of drawing near. 
If I could bid the ſeventh welcome with ſo good 
a heart as I can bid the other five farewell, I 
ſhould be glad of his approach, 
Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
"Tis with our ſouls 
As with our eyes, that after a long darkneſs 
Are dazzled at th. approach of ſudden light. Den#. 
2. Acceſs. 


| Honour hath. in it the vantage ground to do 
Food 3 the approactf to kings and principal per- 


ons; and the raiſing of a man's own-fortunes. 
Beacon. 


3. Hoſtile advance, : 
| For England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. 
4. Means of adyancing. | 
Againſt beleagur'd heav'n the giants move 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mœuntains mountains lie, 


Io foreign paſſages, and in the end, 


| To make their mad approaches to the iky. Dryd, 
0 APFRO'ACHER, 


* 
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ArrRO'ACH, ap-pro'tsh. a. /. (from the verb.] 


Shakeſp. | 
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A»rno'acnrn, p-pri/-tebir. x. ,. [from a- 


proach.) The 
draws near. I 
Thou gav ſt thine cars, like tapſtera, that bid 


welcome, 
To knaves and all a Shakeſpeare. 


perſon that approaches, or 


= 
_ 


＋. 


ArrsoaAchugxr, Ap-prö'tsh-mént. 2. /. 


{from approach.] The act of coming near. 
As for ice, it will not concrete but in the ap- 
ent of the air, as we have made trial in 
. glaſſes of water, which will not eaſily freeze. 


Arygo0B4'TiON, ip-pr6-bY-$shan. 2. /. [ap- 
probatio, Lat.] 1 A 4 
x. The act of approving, or expreſſing him- 
ſelf pleaſed or ſatisfied. / 
| That not paſt me, but 
By learned afprobation of my judges. 
2. The liking of any thing. | 
* There is no poſitive law of men, whether re- 
ceived by formal conſent, as in councils, or by ſe- 
cret approbation, as in cuſtoms, but may be taken 
away. Hooker. 
The bare « jon of the worth and goodneſs 
of a thing, is not properly the willing of that thing; 
yet men do very commonly account it ſo. South. 
3. Atteſtation ; ſupport. 


Shakeſp. 


| 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


1 
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| 4. In law, to alienate a beneſice. 
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How many now in health 
- Shall drop their blood in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. 
. I ; Shakeſpeare. 
Avrero'or, Ap-prof. n. /. [from approve, as 
proof from prove.] Approbation; com- 
mendation: a word rightly derived, but 


old. 

2 O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf-ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or approof . Shakeſp. 


o ArPRO'PERATE, Ap-pro6'-per-ite. v. a. 
[appropero, Lat.] To haſten; to ſet for- 
et „ag 

To AreROPI'NQUATE, Ap-pro-pin'-kwite. 
v. . [appropinguo, Lat.] To draw nigh 

unto; to approach. | 

To ArPROPINQUE, 4p-pr6-pink'. wv. u. [ap- 
propinguo, Lat.] To approach; to draw 
near to. A ludicrous word. 

The clotted blood within my hoſe, 
- That from my wounded body flows, 
With mortal criſis doth portend | 
My days to approfingue an end. Hudibras. 

APPRO/PRIABLE, Ap-prö-pry-Abl. adj. (from 
abhpropriate.) That which may be appro- 
priated ; that which may be reſtrained to 

_ ſomething particular. 

This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 
and the beginning af the world, is more juſtly 

appropriable unto its end. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

2 n en V. a. 

we rier, Fr. approprio, low Lat. 

3 T5 confien 'to ſome particular uſe or 

FF | 
Things ſanQified were thereby in ſuch ſort ap- 
fropriated unto God, as that they might never af- 
terwards again be made common. Hooler. 
As for this ſpot of ground, this perſon, this 

ting, I have ſelected and appropriated, I have 
incloſed it to myſelf and my own uſe; and I will 
endure no ſharer, no rival, or companion in it. 
| oy PD £ 1 South. 
Some they a rate4 to the gods, | 
And ſome 8 EL, ſome to private ends. 

* mts Roſcommon. 
Marks of honour are riated to the ma- 

' . giſtrate, that he might be invited to reverence 


| 


4 


* 


himſelf. Wet | Atterbury. 
2. To claim or exerciſe; to take to himfelf 
- by an excluſive right. 2 
* To themſelves appropriating b 
The ſpirit of God, promis d alike and giv'n _ 


+ 


| 


P 


T0 all believers, . 
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Why ſhould people engroſs and appropriate 
common 2 fire, air, and water, to them- 
ſelyes ? Z' Eftrange. 

Every body elſe has an equal title to it; and 


therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, ö | 
Locke. | 


without the conſent of all his fellow commoners, 
all mankind, | | 

To make peculiar to ſomething ; to an- 
nex by combination- 

He need but be furniſhed with verſes of ſacred 
ſcripture; and his ſyſtem, that has appropriated 
them to the orthodoxy of his church. makes them 
immediately irrefragable arguments, 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and learn 
their appropriated connection one with another. 
Locke. 


See 
APPROPRIATION. 

Before Richard II. it was lawful to appropriate 
the whole fruits of a benefice to any abbey, the 
houſe finding one to ſerve the cure; that king re- 
dreſſed that horrid evil. 


ArPRrO'PRIATE, Ap-pro'-pryate. adj. [from 
the verb.] Pecuhar; conſigned to ſome 
particular uſe or perſon ; belonging pe- 
culiarly. 

He did inſtitute a band of fifty archers, by the 
name of yeomen of his guard; and that it might 
be thought to be rather a matter of dignity, than 
any matter of diffidence aþþprepriate to his own caſe, 
he made an ordinance not temporary, but to hold 
in ſucceſſion for ever. | Bacon, 

The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion 
of the neceſlity of ſome appropriate acts of divine 
worſhip. , Stilli 


in 

APPROPRIA'TION, Ap-pro-pri-a'-Shan. 2. / 
[from appropriate.) 

t. The application of ſomething to a par- 
ticular purpoſe. 


— 
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The mind ſhould have diſtin& ideas of the 


things, and retain the particular name, with its 
peculiar appropriation to that idea. Locke, 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 

He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and 
make a great appropriation to his good parts, that 
he can ſhoc him himſelf. Shakeſpeare. 
3. The fixing a particular ſignification to a 
word. 
The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 

that diſguiſes its true ſenſe, palliate the abſurdity. 

, Locke, 
4. In law, a ſevering of a benefice eccleſi- 
aſtical to the proper and perpetual uſe of 
ſome religions houſe, or dean and chapter, 

- biſhoprick, or college; becauſe, as per- 
ſons ordinarily have no right of fee fimple, 
theſe, by reaſon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the Ee ſimple; and 
therefore are called proprietors- To an 
ropriation, after the licence obtained 

of the king in chancery, the conſent of 
the dioceſan, patron, and incumbent, are 
neceſſary, if the church be full: but if the 


church be void, the dioceſan and the pa- 


tron, upon the king's licence, may con- 
clude. | | Coxvell. 
APPROPRIA'TOR, Ap-pr&-pri-X-thr. n. / 
[from appropriate.] He that is poſſeſſed of 
an appropriated benefice. * 
'Y Theſe epproprictors, by reaſon of their 
ities, are accounted owners of the fee fimple; and 
therefore are called proprietors. Aylife's Parerg. 
APPRO'VABLE, Ap-pro'-vabl, adj. [from ap- 
prove.] "That which merits approbation. 


- 


any, men, is v brovable in what profeſſion 
ſoever. © - eh. = 1 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. |. 


ArPRO'VAL, ip-prY-vAl. 2. [from rove.]| 


Approbation: a word rarely found. 
. N 6e * 68 . % ? oy F425 £4 


. | 
+3 . 


the |, 


Locke. | 


Ayliffe. | 


* a 3. In our comm ne that 
The ſolid reaſon, or conſirmed experience, of 2 . © : 


APP 


There is a cenſor of juſtice and manner, , 


out whoſe approval no capital ſentences = 
executed. Templ, 
RN er. n. . [from ah. 
prove. probation: a word not 
. uſed. 4 | 2 
A man of his learning ſhould not ſo ligh 
have been carried away with old wives tales fr, 
approvance of his own reaſon. Sher 
| Should ſhe ſeem * 
Soft'ning the leaſt approvance to beſtow, 
Their colours burniſh, and, by hope inſpir'd, 
They briſk advance, Them, 
To ArrRo'vx, ap-pro'v. v. a. [appro 
EV robo, Lat. PP U Ft. 
t. To like; to be pleaſed with. 

There can be nothing poſſibly evil which G54 
approveth, and that he approveth much more th, 
he doth command. Hikes 

What power was that, whereby Medea fa 
And well approv'd, and prais'd the better cout, 
When her rebellious ſenſe did ſo withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs, that ſhe purſu'd the worſe! 


| Devi, 


2. To expreſs liking. 

It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to fn 

up his own opinion againſt that of ſome learre4 
doctor, or otherwiſe approved writer. Lad, 
3. To prove; to ſhow; to juſtify. 

His meaning was not, that _ = coll 
ſimply in nothing be deceived ; but that he had 
in ſuch fort approved his {kill, that he ſcene 
worthy of credit for ever. after, in matters ap. 
pertaining to the ſcience he was {kilful in, Hur, 

: In religion, 

What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it, and approve it with a text ? Shale}, 
| I am ſorry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. Shakeſpears 
Would'ſt thou approve thy conſtancy ? Appree 
Firſt thy obedignce. | Mila. 

Refer all the actions of this ſhort life to that 
ſtate which will never end; and this will he 
itſelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, whatever the world 
judge of it now. Tulaſa. 

4. To experience: not in uſe. 

Oh! 'tis the curſe in love, and till ah d, 

When women cannot love, where they're belov'd 

HF IF Shakeſpeare 

5. To make, or ſhow, to be worthy of ap: 
probation. 

The firſt care and concern muſt be to approve 
himſelf to God by righteouſneſs, holineſs, 2nd 
purity, - Rogers, 

6. It has of before the object, when it ſg: 

nifies to be pleaſed, but may be uſed witi- 

out a prepoſition ; as, I approve your lei- 
ter, or, of your letter. 

I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtub, 

"juſt ſent from the dyer ; which you were pleaſes 
to approve of, and be my cuſtomer for. Swi 

AreRO'veEMENT, ip-pro'y-ment. n. /. [fron 
approve.) Approbation; liking. 

It is certain that at the firft you were al df 

my opinion, and that I did nothing without J 
approvement. ' 7 Haas 

AePRO'VER, ap-pro/-var. 1. / [from approve] 

1. He, that approves. 

2, He, that makes trial. 


| Their diſcipline, 
Now mingled with 
known 


| 


their courages, will 


To their approvers ; th e le ſuch, 
As W oþd the * Beg * Sbaleſpeart 
7 confeſſing 
felony of himſelf, appealeth or accuſctd 
another, one or more, to be gu!'ty 0! 10 
ſame: and he is called ſo, becauſe 1 
muſt prove What he hath alleged Lu 


appeal. 


APR 


Arrno/x1MATE, ap- pröks -A- mate. ad}. ffrom 


ad to, and proximus next, Lat.] Approach- 


car to. IF 
h receive a quick converſion, containing 


approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. 


Brown's Yulg. Errours. 


ArynoxIMA'TION,4p-proks-y-ma'-shin, af. 


{from approximate. ] 


1. Approach to any thing. 


Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
ſolſtice, it had been a ſpring ; for, unto that poſi- 
tion, it had been in a middle point, and that of 
aſcent or approximation. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
ments; a neceſſary conſequent of the ſun's gra- 
dual approximation towards the earth. 

Hale Origin of Mankind. 
upeds are better placed according to the 


A'PSIS, Wp-sls. 1. J. apfides, plural. [APY con- 
7 1 


A 


function.] 
Is applied, in aſtronomy, to two points in the 
orbits of planets; in which they are at the greateſt 
and the leaſt diſtance, from the ſun or earth. The 
higher 4% is more particularly denominated a- 
phelion, or apogee; the lower, perihelion, or pe- 
rigee. Chambers. 
If bodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the ap/ides of theſe orbits: be fixed; 
then the centripetal forces of thoſe bodies will be 
reciprocally, as the ſquares of the diſtances. Cheyne. 
og apt', adj. [aptus, Lat.] 
1. Fit. 
This ſo eminent induſtry, in making proſelytes, 
more of that ſex than of the other, groweth ; for 


that, they are deemed apter, to ſerve as inſtruments | 


in the cauſe. Apter they are, through the eagerneſs 


AqQU_ 


2» Tendency. - 

In an abortion, the mother, beſides the frtiſtra · 
tion of her hopes, acquires an aptitude to miſcarry 
for the future, Decay of Piety. 

3- Diſpoſition. 

He, that is about children, ſnould ſtudy their 
natures and apiitudes ; what turns they eaſily take, 
and what becomes them; what their native ſtock 
is, and what it is fit for. + Lockes 

A' rr, *pt'-ly. adv. [from apt.] 
1. Properly ; with juſt connection, or cor- 
refpondence ; fitly. 
That part | 


But, what the maſs nutritious does divide ? 
What makes them aptly to the limbs adhere, 
In youth increaſe them, and in age repair ? 
Blackmore, 


Was optly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Shakeſp. 
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degrees of their approximation to the human ſhape. 
1 Grew's Muſzum. 

1. In ſcience, a continual approach nearer 
fill, and nearer, to the quantity ſought, 


of their affeQion ; apter, through a natural incli- 
nation unto piety ; apter, through ſundry opportu- 
nities, tc, Finally, apter, through a ſingular de- 
light, which they take in giving very large and 


2. Juſtly ; pertinently. 
lrenæus very aptly remarks, that thoſe nations, 
who were not poſſeſt of the goſpels, had the ſame 
accounts of our Saviour, which are in the Evan- 


h ithout a poeſhbility of articular intelligence, how all near about them geliſts. | Addiſon. 
1 2t it exackly. Hh 4 ſtand affected, as concerning the ſame cauſe, Zo [ae pd Ientely as, he learned his bu- 
/ ip'-puls. =. / ulſus, Lat.] The : : Hooker. nels very aptly. 3 
. g 2. Having a tendency to; liable to. A'eTNESS, àpt'-nës- n. f. [from apt.] 


An hectic fever is the innate heat kindled into 

a deſtructive fire, through the appulſe of faline 
ArVeY. 

In vowels, the paſſage of the mouth is open and 
free, without any appulſe of an organ of ſpeech to 


Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe forms 
which give them their being, cannot poſſibly be apt 
or inclinable, to do otherwiſe than they do. Hooker. 

My vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls 
were apt, to have a ſoot or ſmuttineſs upon their 


t. Fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs. - 
The nature of every law muſt be judged of, by 
the aprneſi of things therein preſcribed, unto the 93 
ſame end. Hooker. | | 


There are antecedent and independent aptneſcs 


another : but, in all conſonants, there 1s an ap- leaves and fruits. | Temple. in things; with reſpect to which, they are fit to | 

pulſe of the organs. Holder. z. Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 4 be commanded or forbidden. Norris's Miſcell. 1s 
To A'PRICATE, A -pry-kit. . n. [apricory You may make her you love, believe it; which, | 2. Diſpoſition to any thing; of perſons. f | a 

Lat.] To baſk in the fun. | Dit. | I warrant, ſhe is apter to do, than confeſs ſhe does. The nobles receive ſo to heart the baniſhment. | 
Arrr CITY, 4-pris'-I-ty. n. ſ. Lapricitas, Lat.] Shakeſp. As you like it. of that worthy Coriolanus, that they are in a ripe 


Warmth of the ſan ; fan-ſhine. ict. 
ArRicor, or Aricoex, A'-pri-k6t. u. . 
{from apricus, Lat. ſunny.] A kind of wall- 
fruit. | | 
A'prIL, A-prll. 2. /. [Aprilis, Lat. Avril, 
Fr.] The fourth month of the year, Ja- 
nuary counted firſt. as 
April is repreſented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; in 
one hand, primroſes and violets; in the other, 


Men are apt, to think well of themſclves and 

of their gation, of their courage and ſtrength. 
Temple. 
One, who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger o 
what he reads; and apt, to put a wrong interpre- 
tation upon it. Addiſon. 
Even thoſe, who are near the court re apt to 
deduct wrong eonſequences, by reaſoning upon the 
motives of actions. Swift. 


What we have always ſeen, to be done in one 


aptneſs to take all power from the people. Sh 
3. 8 of apprehenſion; readineſs to 
carn. f \ 

What ſhould be the aptne/s of birds, in com- 
pariſon of beaſts, to imitate ſpeech, may be en- 
quired. Bacon. 

43. Tendency; of things. 

Some ſeeds of goodneſs give him a reliſh 


ſuch reflections, as have an aptneſs to improve the 
mind, | 


Addiſon. 

the ſign Taurus. Peacham on Dranuing. | manner; we arc apt to imagine, there was but that | Ap"TOTE, Ap'-tꝭte. 2. . [of à and wie 

Men are April, when they woo; December, | one way. Bentley.) a caſe.] A noun, which is not declined 
when they wed ; Maids are May, when they are | 4, Ready; quick: as, an apt wit. with caſes. 


maids ; but the ſky changes, when they are wives. 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Aron, Y-prin, 2. . [A word of uncer- 
tain etymology; but ſuppoſed by ſome, | 
to be contracted from afore one.] A cloth 
hung before, to keep the other dreſs clean. 
Give us gold, good Limon: haſt thou more ?— | 
— Hold up, you ſluts, | 
Your aprons mountant. : 


I have a heart, as little apt as yours; 
But yet a brain, that leads my uſe of anger 
To better vantage. Shatefp. 
5. Qualified for. 
"Theſe brothers had a while ſerved the king in 
War, whercunto they were only-apt. Sidney. 
- All, that were ſtrong and apt for war, even them 
the king of Babylon brought captive to Babylon. 


[AAA, X-kwi. . . [Latin.] A word fig- 
nifying water, very much uſed in chymical 
Writings. 
AUA FORTIS, Y-kwi-far'-tis. [ Latin. ] A 
corroſive liquor, made by diſtilling puri- 
fied nitre with calcined vitriol, or rectified 
oil of vitriol in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, 
which riſes in fumes red as blood, being 


| Shakeſp. 2 Kings. | . > # - 
1JTFFCCCCTCTCTCCC am Lag | a ot oe, a 
| oo _- Bai. | 1. To ſuit; to adapt. ' ſolving of filver,andallother metals, except 
. How might we ſee Falſtaff, and not ourlelves | We need a man, that knows the ſeveral graces | d. But if f. Ae „ e 
1 be ſeen Put on two leather jerkins and | Of hiſtory, and how to ap# their places; Ly ded ut, 1 Tea falt or lat ammoniack be 
rene; and wait upon him at his table, as | Where brevity, Where ſplendour, and where height, | added to aguafortis, it commences aqua re- 
F | 1 8 ia, and will then diſſol b 
wers. | Slakeſp. | Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight. | SL, A ve no metal but 
ir In theſe figures, the veſt is gathered up before | | Ben Jonſon. gold. 3 $ Chambers. 
1 - them, like an apron, which you mult ſuppoſe filled | In ſome portds; aþted for it by nature, they be- The diſſolving of ſilver in aqua fortis, and gold 
4 0 _ A* ; Addiſon. come pik es. * 4 We lton. 4 Pry th, or and not vice verſa, would not be 
PRON, A- prün. u. /. [in-gunnery.] A piece Ee Ai 32 RISE « r ——Dete. 
of lead which covers the touch hole of a | To fit; to duale to diſpoſe ; to prepare. | A MARINA, kw A- mi- f H, of the 
great gun. k r *** F po OF - | Ttalian lapidaries, is of a fea or bluiſh green. 
en of a geek. The fat fein, which covers | _ "770 0 O07 © HD „ Li This tone ſeems to me, to be the beryllus 
Arrox-MAn, 2 ö man”. 1. 2 [from To make fit. Unt. are 4 - 1 AQUE MIRA BILIS, v-kwi-my-ri"-blls. 
is apron and man.) A man, that wears an 2 _ Ek 5 „ e ee Latin. ] The wonderful water, is prepared 5 
's apron; a workman; a manual artificer. - | 2 Peuen of 0 2 2 5 0 85 Tj Sreateit] of cloves, galangals, cubebs, mace, cardo- 
th | "+ You hve made good work,, * im onder i un boat dhe 3 mums, nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of wing, 
he You and your apron-men ; that ſtood ſo much, = ; | nes x citey. digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. 
he Upon the voice of ation, * A PTITUDE, ap -tl- tůde. 1. . French. | 42U4 REGIA, or AQUA REGA'LIS, 
i The breath of garlick n Shateſp,; 1. Fitneſs.  _ red 24 [Aka- re“ Jia: [Latin.] An acid water, ſo 
ll A'rzonen, X-prand. adj. (from ,apron.} | This euinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs for the called becauſe it diſſolves gold, the king of 
15 Wearing an apron. 1 excl to which it was aimed; the planting and nou- metals. Its eſſential ingredient is com- 
The ler opren'd, and the parſon go wn d. Pope. 1 * g all true virtue among men. Decay of Picty. | mon ſea falt, the only fait which will ope- 


O3 


- 


rate 


ARA 


rate on gold. It is ared by mixing | 
common ſea ſalt, or ſal ammoniack, or the 
ſpirit of them, with ſpirit of nitre, or com- - 
mon aqua fortis. Chambers. 
He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of 
fixedneſs or ſolubility in aqua regia. Locke. 
ASUA-VTT A, Y-kwi-vi'-te. [Lat.] It is 
commonly underſtood of what is otherwiſe 
called brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſim- 
ple or prepared with aromaticks. But 
ome appropriate the term brandy to what 
is procured from wine, or the grape; agua- 
vitæ, to that drawn after the ſame manner 
from malt. ry Chambers. 
I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, an 
Iriſhman with.my aqua vite bottle, or a thief to 
walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 


-with herſelf. | Shaheſp. 
AqQua'TICK, A-kwät“-Ik. adj. [aquaticus, Lat. 
from „ water.] | 


x. That, which inhabits the water. 

The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, 
as well terreſtrial as aguaticl, are taken into their 
bodies by meats and drinks. Nay on the Creation. 

Brutes may be conſidered, as either aerial, ter- 
reſtrial, aquatich, or amphibious. Aquatic are thoſe 
whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. Locle. 

2. Applied to plants, that which grows in 


the water. | 
Plags, and ſuch like aquaticks, are beſt.delleoyed 
by draming. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


A/QUATILE, Y-kwi-tile. au/. Iaguatilis, Lat.] 
That, which inhabits the water. 
We behold many millions of the aquatile or wa- 
ter frog, in ditches and ſtanding plaſhes. 
' Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
A/queDucT, A'-kwe&-da. x. /. [aquedufus, 
Lat.] A conveyance, made fer carrying 
water from one place to another; made 
on uneven ground, to preſerve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. Some 
agueducts are under ground, and others 
above it, ſupported by arches. ö 
Among the remains of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth ſhews itſelf chiefly in 
temples, highways, ag 4 walls, and bridges of 
the city. | 7 on. 
Hither the rills of water are convey'd, 
In curious aquedudts 3 by nature laid, 
To carry all the humour. 
Aduzous, Y-kwt-hs. 
water, Lat.] Watery. 
The vehement fire, requiſite to its fuſian, forced 
away all the aqueous and fugitive moiſture. 
| ; Ray on the Creation. 
A'quEouSNESS, Y-kwE-as-nes. 2. ,. [aquo- 
 #tas, Lat.] Wateriſhneſs. © - 
A'quiLiNne, ik'-wy-line. adj. [aguilinus, Lat. 
from aquila an eagle.) Reſembling an 
eagle; when applied to the noſe, hooked. 
| is noſe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 
- Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryd. 
Gryps ſignifies ſome kind of eagle or vulture ; 
from whence the epithet grypus, for an hooked or 
|  aquiline noſe, | Brown. 
Aqvo'st, i-kw0'se. adj. {from agua, Lat.] 
Watery ; having the qualities of nas: 
| | vn ORE ae Us / ick. 
_ Aqvo'stry, kwoͤs“-It-F. u. /. [from aguoſe. 
Waterineſs. r : Dig. 
A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the 
reign? as, A. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Geargii regis uigeſimo, in the twentieth year 
of the reign of king George. 
A'RABLE, ar'-abl. adj. [from aro, Lat. to 
lough.] Fit for the plough ; fit for til- 
lage ;, productive of corn. 21 
His eyes he-open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth; whereog were ſheaves 
Newreapd. Py. ien. 


Blacl more. 
adj. [from agua, 
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| 


| 


AR B 


Tis good for arable; a glebe, that uſcs 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. Dryden: 

Having but very little arable land, they are 
forced to fetch all their corn from foreign coun- 
tries. N - Addiſon. 

ARACHNOT DES, k-rak”-n&-t-d65. 2. . {from 
dex a ſpider's web, and #3» form.] 

1. One of the tunicks of the eye, fo called 
from its reſemblance to a.cobweb. 

As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of; the prodigious fineneſs 
of the arachnoides, the acute ſenſe of the retina. | 

Derham. 

2. It is alſo a fine thin tranſparent membrane ; 
which, lying between the dura and the pia 
mater, is ſuppoſed to inveſt the whole ſub- 
ſtance of the brain. Chambers. 

ARA IGNEE, 4-rayn-ne. n. /. [Fr.] A term 
in fortification, which ſometimes denotes 
a branch, return, or gallery of a _— 

Ara'xEOUS, A-râ-nyüs. adj. [from aranea, 
Lat.-a-cobweb.] Reſembling a cobweb. 

The curious arancous membrance of the eye 
conſtringeth and dilateth it, and ſo varieth its fo- 
cus. „ | Dierbam. 

AA“ Tiox, A-rY-ſhin. . /. [aratio, Lat.] 
The act or practice of ploughing. 

ARA TORNY, Ar'-4-tar-ry. adj. [from aro, 
Lat. to plough.] That, which contributes 
to tillage. Dif. 

A'RBALIST, &'r-ba-llst. 2. /. {from arcus a 


bow, and balifia an engine to throw 


ſtones. A croſs-bow. 


It is reported by William Brito, that the ar- 


cubaliſta or arbaliſt was firſt ſhewed to the 
French, by our king Richard the firſt ; who was 
ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof. Camden. 

A'RBITER, #r-bl-tur. 2. [Lat.] 

1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whoſe determination they voluntarily ſub- 
mit. | 

He would put himſelf into the king's hands, 
and make him arbiter of the peace. 

2. One, who has the power of deciſion or 
regulation; a judge. 

Next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all. / 

His majeſty, in this great conjuncture, ſeems 
to be generally allowed for the ſole arbiter of the 
affairs of Chriſtendom. 7 Temple. 

A'RBITRABLE, A'r-bl-trabl. adj. [from arbi- 
tror, Lat.] Arbitrary; depending upon 
the will. | | | 

The ordinary revenue of a parſonage is in land, 
called the glebe; in tythe, a ſet part of our goods, 
rendered to God; in other offerings, beſtowed 
upon God by the people, either in ſuch arbitrable 
proportion, as their own devotion moveth them, 
or as the laws or cuſtoms of particular places do 
require them. 

ARBI'TRAMENT, ar-blt'-tri-mEnt. u. /. (from 
arbitror, Lat.] Will; determination; choice. 
This ſhould be written arbitrement. 
| | Stand faſt! ro ſtand or fall, - 
Free in thine own erbitrament it ſtands; + 
Perfect within, no outward aid require, 

And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Afilton. 

A'RBITRARILY, 4'r-bli-tri-rl-15. adv. [from 
arbitrary.) With no other rule, than the 
will; deſpotically ; abſolately. 

He governed arbitrarily ; he was expelled, and 

came to the deſerved end of all tyrants, 


Dryden. 
ARBITRA R10Vs, ar-bl-tri'-ryds. adj. Nom 
arbitrarius, Lat.] Arbitrary; depending 
oon the will, 


\ Theſe are ftanding and irrepealable truths; 


| ſuch, as have no pręcarious exiſtence, or arbitra- | 
rius dependence upon any will or underſtanding | 


Norris, 


whatſoever. 


Bacon. 


ö 


Spelman. 


| 


' 


4 


Milton. | - 


| ARBITREMENT, Ar-bit'-tr6-ment. . . (79 


ö 


AR B 


ArBITRA'RIOUSLY, Ar-bi tra- ryds-IFß. * 
[from arbitrarious.] Arbitrarily accord. 
ing to. mere will and pleaſure. 

Where words are impoſed arbitrariouſly, ti. 

torted from their common uſe; the ming wad 
be led into miſpriſion. Glanvil, 

ARBITRARY, 4r-bl-tra-ry. adj. [arbitrariy, 

Lat.] ; . p 
r. Deſpotick ; abſolute ; bound by no lau: 
following the will without reſtraint, It i 
applied both to perſons and things, 

In vain the Tyrian queen reſigns her life 

For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife; * 

If lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, 

And blaſt her name with. arbitrary verſe, Wal 

Their regal tyrants ſhall with bluſhes hide 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to ſee their vaſlals ty d. 

. Depending on no rule; capricious, 

It may be perceived, with what inſecuri = 
aſcribe effect depending on the natural Period of 
time, unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch a8 

at pleaſure. Brown's Vulgar Erryy, 

To A'/RBITRATE, Ar- bl-tràte. v. a. [artitny 
Lat.] a 

1. To decide; to determine. 

This might have been prevented, and mat 

whole, : 

With very eaſy arguments of love; 

Which now, the manage of two kingdoms nul, 
With fearful bloody iſſue, arbitrate. Stake, 

2. To judge of. 

Yet, where an equal poiſe of hope and fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature is, 

That I incline to hope, rather than fear. Mile. 

To A'RBITRATE, 4T-bl-trite. v. n. To gire 
judgment. 

It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral reports of ſenſe, 
not like a drowſy judge, only hearing, but at 
directing their verdict, Sat, 

A'RBITRARINESS, A4'r-bl-tri-ri-nts, n, / 
[from arbitrary.) Deſpoticalneſs ; tyranny, 
He, that by harſhneſs of nature, and arbitrar 
neſs of commands, uſes his children like ſervants, 
is what they mean by a tyrant. Temple 

ARBITRA'TION, ar-bi-tra'-8hin. 7. / (from 

arbitror, Lat.) The determination of 1 

cauſe, by a judge mutually agreed on by the 

parties contending, 

ARBITRA'TOR, A'r-bl-trà- tür. 2. /. (from 
arbitrate.] 

I; An extraordinary judge between party and 
party, choſen by their mutual conſent. 


| ' Covell 
Be a good ſoldier, or upright truſtee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free. Dryda. 
2. A governor ; a preſident. 
| Though heav'n be ſhut, 
And heav'n's high arbitrator ſit ſecure 
In his own ſtrength ; this place may be 


* 
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expos'd 
| Milt. 
3. He, that has the power of preſcribing to 
others without limit or controul. 
Another Blenheim or Ramillies will make the 
confederates maſters of their own terms, and ar 
bitrators of a peace. Addiſon on the State of the War. 


4. The determiner ; he, that puts an end te 
any affair. 
But now the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
Juſt death, kind umpire of man's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hen: 


| Shak} 

3 Ihe end crowns all; 
And that old common erbitrator, time, 
Will one day end it. | Shale. 
. arbitror, Lat.]J — | 

1, Deciſion; determination. 2 

I know, the knight is incenſed againſt Jb. 
even to a mortal .arbitrement ; but nothing ol 
circumſtance more. Sole 


Jr 


— 


ARC 
We of the offending ſide YN 
keep aloof from 8 By. | 
id was ted, and quarrel brought to 
N N the ſword. Hayroard. 
Compromiſe. ] 
Lukewarm perſons think, they may accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways and witty 
reconcilements ; as if they would make an arbi- 
menen between God and man. Bacon. 
WA'cn0RARY, 4'r-b0-ri-ry. adj. [arborarius, 
& Lat.] Belongin to a tree. Did. 
Anson r, A'r-b6-r6t. u. /. Larbor, Lat. a 
tree. ] A ſmall tree or ſhrub. 

No arboret, with painted bloſſoms dreſt, 
And ſmelling ſweet ; but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her Tweet ſmells throw all 


around. Fairy Queen. 
* Now hid, now ſeen, 
Among thick woven arborets, and flow'rs 


iubroider d on each bank 
so EOus, Ar-bö“-ryùs. adj. 


Milton. 
Carboreus, 


K. | "AM to trees; conſtituting a tree. 
| A grain of muſtard becomes arborcovs. Brown. 
g. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch fun- 
guſes or moſſes as grow upon trees, from 
thoſe that grow on the ground. Qmincy. 
They ſpeak properly, who make it an arboreous 
excreſcence, or rather a ſuperplant bred of a viſ- 
cous and ſuperfluous lopp, which the tree itſelf 
cannot aſſimulate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
EA/2B0RIST, A'r-bd&-riſt., u. {. Carboriſte, Fr. 
from arbor a. tree.] A naturaliſt, who 
makes trees his ſtudy. | 
The nature of the mulberry, which the ar%o- 
ris obſerve to be long in the begetting his buds; 
but, the cold ſeaſons 
all out in a night. Hewel's Vocal Foreſt. 
A'8BOROUS, I'r-b8-rbs. adj. [from arbor, 
Lat.] Belonging to a tree. 
From under ſhady arborou: roof, 
Soon as they forth were come to open ſight 
Of day-ſpring and the ſun. Milton. 
WAzBOUR, &r-bar. 2. /. [from arbor a tree.] 
A bower; a place, covered with green 
branches of trees. | 
_ Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard ; where, in an 
arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my own 
. p Shakeſp. 
Let us divide our labours: thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moſt needs; whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or direct 
The claſping ivy where to climb. 
For noon-day's heat, are cloſer arbours made ; 
And, for freſh ev'ning air, the op'ner glade. 


| ö N Dryden. 
ARBOUR VINE, A“r-bür- vine. 1. /. A ſpe- 
cies of bind- weed; which ſee, 


| ARBUSCLE, 2 r-buſkl. u. 7. [arbuſcula, Lat.] 
Any little ſhrub. Dif . 


A'RBUTE, 4r-biite. 2. / [arbutus, Lat.] 
Arbute, or ſtrawberry tree, grows common in 


weather be very ſevere; and makes beautiful 

hedges. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Rough erbute flips info a hazel bough 

Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow 


Out of a plaia tree ſtock. - 
Arc, Ark. . / [arcus, Lat.] 
than a ſemicircle. 

ceeded not the third part of a circle. 
2. An arch, 


__ fate; 8 
Turn ares of triumph to a garden gate. 


ing paſt, he ſhoots them 


May's Virgil. 
1. A ſegment; a part of a circle ; not more 
Their ſegments or arcs, for the moſt part, ex- 


/ ' Newton's Opticke. 


Load ſome vain church with old theatrick 


— 


| 


ARC NM, %r-kY-nim. n. , in the plural 


Milton. | 


Ireland, It is difficult, to be raiſed from the ſeeds 25 


but may be propagated by layers. It grows, to 
a goodly tree; endures our climate, unleſs the 


| Pope. | 
Arca'De, àr-KAde. . . French. ] A Fas 


AR C. 


Or call the winds, through long arcade to roar; 


Proud, to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 
arca na. A Latin word, ſignifying a ſecret. 
ARCH, à'rtſh. ». /. [arcus, Lat.] 
I, Part of a circle, not more than the half. 

The mind perceives, that an arch of a circle is 
leſs than the whole circle, as clearly as it does the 
idea of a circle. Locke. 
2. A building, open below and cloſed above, 
ſtanding by the form of its own curve ; 
uſed, for bridges and other works. 

Ne'er through an arch, ſo hurried the blown 

tide ; 

As the recomforted, through the gates. Saleſp. 

Let Rome in Tiber melt, and the wide arch 
Of the rais'd empire fall ! here is my ſpace. 


Shakeſp. 
The royal ſquadron marches ; 
Erect triumphal arches. 
3. The 4ky, or vault of heaven. 
Flath nature given them eyes, 

To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſea and land ? Shakeſpeare. 
4. [from 4ex3c] A chief: obſolete. 

The noble duke, my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron, comes to-night. | 
| Sbaleſp. 


Dryden's Albion. 


To ARCH, A'rtſh. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
t. To build arches. . 8 
The nations of the fięld and wood 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the ſand. 
Pope. 
2, To cover with arches. | 5 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may get through. | 
| Shakeſp. 
The proud river, which makes her bed at her 
feet, is arched over with ſuch a curious pile of 
ſtones; that, confidering the rapid courſe of the 
deep ſtream that roars under it, it may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. Horvel. 
3. To form into arches. | 
Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms of feathers and 
drinking-glaſſes, be pretty things to look on, but 
nothing to health and ſweetneſs. Bacon. 
ARCH, artſh. adj. [from 4gx3; chief.] 
t. Chief; of the firſt claſs. 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed of piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
There is ſprung up 
An heretick, an arch one, Cranmer. Sha leſp. 
2, Waggiſn; mirthful; triflingly miſchie- 
vous. This ſignification it ſeems to have 
ained, by being frequently applied to the 
y moſt remarkable for his pranks; as, 


Sbaleſp. 


Archy, the name of the jeſter to Charles I. 

Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity; he had 

the reputation of an arch, lad at ſchool.” Swift. 
ARCH, Atih, in corapoſition, fignifies chief, 
or of the firſt claſs [from 4gx3,]; as, arch- 
angel, archbiſhop. It is pronounced va- 
riouſly with regard to the ch, which before 
a conſonant ſound as in cheeſe, as archdea- 
con; before a vowel like &, as archangel. 
ARCHA'NGEL, ark-4n-jel. x. ſ. Iarebangelus, 
Lat-] One of the higheſt order of angels. | 
5 His form had yet not loſt =, 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd. 
"Tis ſure th' archangel s trump I hear, 
Nature's great paſſing-bell; the only call 
Of God's, that will be heard by all. Norris. 
ARcHAX OEL, e n. . (lamium, 
Lat.] The name a plant, called alſo 

Dead- netile. | 
ARCHANGE'LICK, ark-an-jeV-Ilk. adj. [from 


Milton. 


Uunved arch; a walk arched over, 


the arch rogue: unleſs it be derived from | 


ARC 


He ceas'd; and th' archangelics pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent ; with him the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton. 
ARCHBE'ACON, Artſh-b&kn. . /. [from arch 
and beacon.) The chief place of proſpect, 
or of ſignal. 5 | 

You ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbeacon 
Hainborough ; which may, for proſpect, compare 
with Rama in Paleſtina. Carew. 
ArxcuB1r'sHoP, Artſh-blſh'-ap. [from arch 
and bi/hop.] A biſhop of the firſt claſs, wha 
ſuperintends the onduct of other biſhops 
his ſuffragans. 

Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inſtall'd lord archbiſbop of Canterbury.  Shakeſp. 

The archbiſ6oþ was the known architect of this 
new fabrick. Clarendon. 
ArCHB1'sHOPRICK, Zrtſh-biſh-tp-rik. n. . 
[from archbiſbop.] The ſtate or juriſdiction 
of an archbiſhop. 

"Tis the cardinal ; 
And, merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not beſtowing on him at his aſking 
The archbifboprick of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
Shakeſp. 

This excellent man, from the time of his pro- 
motion to the archbiſboprick, underwent the envy 
and malice of men, who agreed in nothing elſe. 

; Clarendon. 
ARCHCHA'NTER, irtſh-tſhan'-tar. n. /. [from 
arch and chanter.] The chief chanter, 
ARCHDE'ACON, Artſh-d&kn. 2. . [archidi- 
aconus, Lat.] One, that ſupplies the bi- 
ſhop's place and office in ſuch matters, as 
do belong to the epiſcopal function. The 
law ſtyles him the biſhop's vicar, or vice- 
gerent. Aylife's Parergon- 
Leſt negligence might foiſt in abuſes, an arch- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their 
doings. Carew's Survey. 
ARCHDE'/ACONRY, artſh-dE'kn-ry. n. , [archi- 


of an archdeacon. TIE 
It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of Can- 
terbury, and hath one only archdeaconry. 


Carero s Survey. 
ARCHDE/ACONSHIP, Artſh-d@kn-ſhip. . /. 
[from archdeacon.] The office of an arch- 
deacon; - g 
ARCHDU'KE, Artſh-dia'ke. . /. [archiduxy 
Lat.] A title given to ſome ſovereign 
princes, as of Auſtria and Tuſcany. 

Philip, archduke of Auſtria, during his voyag- 
from the Netherlands towards Spain, was wea 
ther- driven into Weymouth.  Carew's Survey. 

Axchpu'chEss, Artſh-dütſh“-Es. u. . [from 
arch and ducheſs.] A title given to the ſiſter 
or daughter of the archduke of Auſtria, 
or to the wife of an archduke of Tuſcany. 

A'scn-yHilo” soPHER, Artſh-fil-6s'DFtr. 


n. /. [from grch and philoſopher.) Chief phi- 


ſon in every houſehold was always (as it were) 
a king. | Ms aoler. 
| ARCH-PRE'LATE, artſh-preV/-ate. x. , [from 
arch and prelate.) Chief prelate. | 
May we not wonder, that a man of St. Baſil's 
authority and quality, and arch-prelate in the 


called in queſtion ? | Hooler. 
Akch-eRE'sBVTERR, Artſh-pres'-bl-ter."n. / 
[from arch and preſtyter.] Chief preſbyter. 


preſbyters and archepreſbyters in ſubjection to 
theſe archdeacons. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


| archangel.) Belonging to archangels. 


* 


| and priel.] Chief priet. 


* 


The 


diaconatus, Lat.] The office or juriſdiction 


loſopher. 3 
It is no Amprobable opinion therefore, which 
| the ar loſopber was of; that the chiefeſt per- 


houſe of God, fliould have his name far and wide 


As ſimple deacons are in ſubjeCtion to preſ- 
byters, according to the canon law; fo are alſo 


| Azcn-pr1's7, Artſhi- pre ſt. 1. , (from arch 
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AcuhatorLo ick, 
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3. The art of an archer. 


And fkill in painting, doſt beftow 


 - founded. The juriſdiction of this judge 


ARC 
The word decanus was extended to an eccleſi- | 
aſtical dignity, which included the archepricft. 
Ayliffe”s Parergon. 
ArcnaioLOGY, ir-ki-0V-6-jF. n./. [from 
dexai@®- ancient, and 5% a. diſcourſe.] 
A diſcourſe on antiquity. 
Ar-ki-6-10dzh'-ik. adj. 
{from archaiology.) Relating to a diſcourſe 
- on antiquity. 
Arc HAISM, ir'-ki-ism. N. 2 [agyarrp3;e] An 
ancient phraſe, or mode of expreſſion. 
I hall never ule ar:haiſm, like Milton. Watts, 
A'zCHED, Ar-tſhéd. participial adj. (from 
To arch.) Bent in the form of an arch. 


I ſee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou haſt the right arched bent of the 


brow. Shakefp. 
N | Let the arched knife, 

Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades 

Of vegetables. Philips. 


AR crx, ar'-thhir.n./.[archer, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow.] He that ſhoots with a bow : 
he that carries a bow in battle. 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 

* ' Shakeſp. 

This Cupid is no longer an archer ; his glory 

hall be our s; for we are the only love-gods. 

Shakeſp, 
Thou frequent bring'ſt the ſmitten deer; 

For ſeldom, archers ſay, thy arrows err. Prior. 
A'xCcHERY, Ar-tſhé-ry. n. /. [from archer.) 
1. The ufe of the bow. 

Among the Engliſh artillery, archery chal- 
lengeth pre-eminence, as peculiar to our na- 
. Camden. 

2. The act of ſhooting with the bow. 

Flower of this purple dye, 

Hit with Cupid's archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye! 

 Shakeſp. Midf. Night's Dream. | 


: 


Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 

And turn love's ſoldiers upon thee, 

To exerciſe their archery. a ; 

—_ Craſbaw's Steps to Temple. 
Say, from what golden quivers of the ſky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly? 
Swiftneſs and power by birth are thine. 

"Tis (I believe) this archgry to ſhew, 
That fo much colt in colours thou, Bs 


, 


Upon thy ancient arms, the gaudy heavenly bow. 


. HOT WEEY, 
A'RCHES-COURT, ar'-thh&z-kd'rt. u. /. From 
- arches and court.] The chief and moſt an- 
cient conſiſtory, that belongs to the arch- 
biſhop of n 
ſpiritual cauſes; ſo called from Bow- 
Church in London, where it is kept; 
"whoſe top is raiſed of ſtone-pillars, built 
archawiſe. The judge of this court is 
termed the dean of. the arches, or official 
of the arches-catert dean of the arches, 
becauſe with this office is commonly join- 
ed a peculiar juriſdiction of thirteen pa- 
riſhes in London, termed a deanery, being 
exempted from the authority of the biſhop 
of London, and belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury; of which the pariſh of Bow 
is one. Some others ſay, that he was firſt 
Called dean of the arches, becauſe the of- 
ficial to the archbiſhop, the dean of the 
arches, was bis ſubſtitute in his court; and 
by that means the names became con- 


is ordinary, and extends through the whole 
province of Canterbury: ſo that, upon any 
appeal, he forthwith, and without any fur- 
ther examination of (the. cauſe, ſends out 


for the. debating of |. 


CE 
inhibition to the judge, from whom the 


appeal is made. | Covell. 

A'RCHETYPE, Ar'-k&-tipe. . [. [archetypum, 

Lat.] The original, of which any reſem- 

blance is made. 

Our ſouls, though they might have perceived 
images themſelves, by ſimple ſenſe; yet it ſeems 
inconceivable, how they ſhould apprehend their 
archetypes. Glanville s Scepſis. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of 
our perception, and the outward archetypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; ſo our ſenſations of hunger, 
cold, are alſo inward archetypes or patterns of our 
ideas. But the notions or pictures of theſe things, 
as they are in the mind, are the ideas. a 
| Matt: Logick. 
ARCHE/TYPAL, Ar'-k&-ti-pAl. adj. [arche- 

typus, Lat.] Original; being a pattern, 

from which copics are made. N 

Through contemplation's opticks I have ſcen 
Him, who is fairer than the ſons of men; 

The ſource of good, the light archetypal... Norris. 

ARCHE'US, ir-k&-ts. n. ſ. [probably from 
x chief power.] A word by which Pa- 
racelſus ſeems to have meant a power, 
that preſides over the animal ceconomy, 
diſtin& from the rational ſoul. 

ARCHIDIA'CONAL, Ar-ky-di-Ak'-d-nil. adj. 

[from archidiaconus, Lat. an archdeacon.} 

Belonging to an archdeacon ; as, this of- 

fence is liable to be cenſured in an arehi- 

diaconal viſitation. 

ARCHIEP1SCOPAL, Ar-kF-&-pis'-k6-pAl. adj. 
[from archiepiſcopus, Lat. an archbiſhop.] 
Belonging to an archbiſhop; as, Canter- 
bury is an archiepi/copal ſee ; the ſuffragans 
are ſubject to archiepiſcopal juriſdiction. 

A” * „A'r-ky-tékt. u. /, [architeFus, 

at.] 

r. A profeſſor of the art of building. 

The 'archite#'s glory conſiſts, in the deſign- 
ment and idea of the work; his ambition ſhould 
be, to make the form triumph over the matter. 

Melton. 

2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 
| The haſty multitude | 
Admiring enter'd ; and the work ſome praiſe, 
And ſome the architef his hand was known 
In heav'n, by many a tow'red ſtructure high; 

Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, 

And ſat as princes. Milton. 


3- The contriver or former of any compound 


* 


This inconvenience the divine arcbites of the 
body obviated. _ Ray on the Creation. 
4. The contriver of any thing. | 
An irreligious Moor, 
Chief arcbitect and plotter of theſe woes. Sha. 
ARCHITE/CTIVE, ar-ky-te&k'-tiv. adj. [from 
architect.] That performs the works of 
architecture. EYES: 
low could the bodies of many of them, par- 
ticularly the laſt mentioned, be furniſhed with 
 architeftive materials? Derh. Phyſico- Theology. 
ARCHITECTO'NICK, ar-ky-t&k-ton'-nik. adj. 
[from 4x5 chief, and Tixrw an artificer.] 
That, which has the power or {kill of an 


any thing. 

To ſay, that ſome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoſtatical 'principle, is the archite& of 
this elaborate ſtructure ; is to give occaſion to 
demand, what -proportion of the tria prima af- 
forded this archite&onich" ſpirit, and what agent 
made ſo ſkilful and happy a mixture. Boyle. 


Larchitectura, Lat.] 
1. The art or ſcience of building. 


* 


his citation to the party appealed ; and his £ called by 


ort hüte ure, or fortification ; and „apa! 
-" ure, which, belides building of five oat 


B 
2. The effect or performance of the 


A'RCHITRAVE, Ar-ky-tràv. 


cloyſters, Oc. In chimnies, it is called the 


A'xChwisE, Artſh-wize. adv. {from ar 


ARCUTENENT, ar-s''-ten'-Eent. adj. 7 
Axcra rio, ark-ti'-ſhin. 7. /. 


a a narrower compaſs. 
A'scTiICs, Xrk-tik. a. . [from 4x10 a beat, 


architect; that, which can build or form | 


ARCHITECTURE, ar-ky-tek- thr. n. þ. F: 


r Arthiteflure is divided into civil archittAure, 


way of eminence architecture; military 


5 


* 


ARC 


and ' 
includes alſo ports, moles, docks, >. ** 


Our fathers next, in architecture ſccill'g 
Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build 
Then palaces and lofty domes aroſc ; 
Theſe for devotion, and for pleaſure thoſe. 


lack , 
of building. Keen 
The formation of the firft earth being , 9 
of divine architecture, aſcribcd to a partiell ws 
vidence. Burnet': Nies | 
n. /. [from 19 
chief, and trabs, Lat. a beam; becauſe is; 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal bes 
in timber buildings.] That part of 2 ©, 
lumn, or order of a column, which lies in. 
mediately upon the capital, and is the 
loweſt member of the entablature, Tz 
member is different in the different orden: 
and, in building architrave doors and wins 
dows, the workman frequently folly 
his own fancy. The architrave is ſong 
times called the reaſon-piece, or maſter. 
beam, in timber buildings; as porticy, 


mantle-piece ; and over jambs of d 
and lintels of windows, hyperthyron. 


Builder's Dig. 
The materials, laid over this pillar, were d 


wood; through the lightneſs whereof, the arc. bo 

trave could not ſuffer, nor the column itfelf, be. Ft 

ing ſo ſubſtantial. Wotton's Arclitagura NgT 
Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appear's, 1 


On Dorick pillars of white marble rear d, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. 2,4, 


A'RCHIVES, ar-kſvz. u. . without a fingulr, 

[archiva, Lat.] The places, where records 
or ancient writings are kept. It is perhaps m 
ſometimes uſed for the writings then» WG u 
ſelves. | RR 
Though we think, our words vaniſh with the by 
breath that utters them; yet they become records x. 1 

in God's court, and are laid up in his archive, N 
witneſſes either for or againſt us, | r. 
Government of the Tuꝶu 0 
I ſhall now only look a little into the Moſtar 4 
archives, to obſerve what they furniſh us with, © 
upon this ſubject. Wecdwart, t: 


and wiſe.} In the form of an arch. 
The court of arches, ſo called ab arcuata eccleta, 
or from Bow church, by reaſon of the ſteeple 
clochier thereof, raiſed at the top with ſtone pi 
lars, in faſhion of a bow bent archauiſe. 
x Ayliffe's Parergits 


nens, Lat.] Bow-bearing. a 
[from ard 
to ſtraiten,] Straitening; confinement 19 


the northern conſtellation.] Northern; 
lying under the ArQos, or bear. See 
ARTICK, | | 1 

Ever-during ſnows, perpetual fades 
Of darkneſs, wages, e de livid blood; 
Did not the ardich tract ſpontaneous yield | 
A cheering purple berry, big with wine. Phi" 


A'rxcTicx C?rele, A'rk-tik. The circle, % 


which the northern frigid zone begins. - 


A'scvaTt, Ar-kü-àte. adj. Larcuatus, Lat 


Bent in the form of an arch. te 
The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and 
inconfuſion of ſpecies - viſible, is for that, 
ſight worketh in right lines; but ſound, 
move in oblique and arcuate lines, m 
encounter and diſturb the one the other. 
Basen / Natural Bier 


J. 


ARD 


carneous fibres are 
che on the Creation. 


' Bai 
1E, A'r-kü-à-tll. adj. rom arcuate.) 
Kent; nfleQed. Dia. 
AxcuUA'TION, Ar-kü-A-ſhün. 2. /. [from ar- 


ARE 


Nor delay'd the winged faint, 
Aſter his charge receiv'd ; but, from among 
'Thouſand celeſtial ardours, where he Rood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-ſpringing light, 
Flew thro* the midſt of heav'n. a Loſt. 
AzDv'iTY, ar-dQ-i-ty. . /. [from arduous.) 


A R G 


| ARENO'SE, A-r&-n&'ſe, adj. [from arena, Lat. 
Sandy ; full of ſand. N — 
AkE“xUrous, A-rèn'-A-lüs. adj. from arenula, 
Lat, ſand.] Full of ſmall ſand; gravelly. 
AREO'TICK, à-rè-òdt“-Ik. adj. [{eaurma.] At- 
tenuents ; apphed to medicines, that diſ- 


1 


* - 
— — ® 


„ 
* Fre ro ewe oe” 
R 


4 


. 
£ 


| 
| 


8 


* 


z. Paſſionate; affectionate : uſed 


& 
- 


4. The 


The 12 of bending any thing; incurvation. 
ſtate of being bent; curvity, or 
crookedneſs. 8 N 

fla gardening.] The method of rang by 
layers ſuch trees, as cannot be raiſed from 
ſeed, or that bear no ſeed; as the elm, 
lime, alder, willow: and is ſo called, from 
bending down to the ground the branches, 
which ſpring from the off-ſets or ſtools 
after they are planted. . Chambers. 


1 


icvarukr, A'r-kü-àA-tüͤr,. u. /. [arcuatura, 


low Lat.] The bending or curvature of 
an arch. 3 Dit. 
Accus Lis TER, ar-kii-bal'-ls-thr. 1. [from 
arcus a bow, and baliſta an engine.] A 
croſsbow-man. | 
King John was eſpied, by a very good arcuba- 
lifer ; who ſaid, that he would ſoon diſpatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile varlet, quoth 
the carl, that we ſhould procure the death of the 
holy one of God. Camden's Remains. 


| Arn, Ard. [Saxon. ] Signifies natural diſpo- 


fition ; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a fincere temper ; . Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal diſpoſition 3 Bernard, 
filial affection. Gibſon*s Camden. 


E A'sDExCY, Ar-dén-ſy. n. /. [from ardent.) 


Ardour ; eagerneſs ; warmth of affection. 
Accepted our prayers ſhall be, if qualified 

with humility, and ardency, and perſeverance, 
fo far as concerns the end immediate to them. 

| Hammond gs Pra. Catechiſm. 

The ineffable happineſs of our dear Redeemer 
muſt needs bring an increaſe to ours, commen- 

ſurate to the ardency of our love for him. Boyle. 


[A'RDENT, Ar-dent. adj. [ardens, Lat. 


burning.) 
t. Hot; burning; fiery. 
Chymiſts obſerve, that vegetables (as lavender, 
rue, marjoram, tc.) diſtilled before fermentati- 
on, yield oils without any burning ſpirits ; but, 
after fermentation, yield ardent ſpirits without 
oils : which ſhews, that their oil is, by fermen- 
tation, converted into ſpirit, Newton's Opticls. 


2. Fierce; vehement; having the appear- 


ance or quality of fire, | 
| A knight of ſwarthy face, 


High on a cole-black ſteed, purſued the chace; | 


With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd. 
| - Dryden. 
enerall 
of deſire. 5 R 
Another nymph with fatal pow'r may riſe, 
To damp the ſinking beams of Czlia's eyes; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that L have bleſt. Prior. 
ARDENTLY, Ar-dént- ly. adv. [from ardent.) 
Eagerly ; affectionately. ' | 
With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardently 
inflamed to our religion. Spratt's Sermons, | 
Abou, Ar-dür. 4. /. [ardor, Lat. heat.) 
1. Heat. n | 
Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a great- 
er ardour and quickneſs, when it rebounds upon 
2 man from the breaſt of his friend: South. 


— 


2. Heat of affection; as, love, deſire, cou- | 


age. 


e ſoldiers ſhout. around with gen'rous rage; 


He prais d their ardour, inly pleas'd to ſee. 
His hoſt. e OO Dryden. 
* Vamoy'dhe mind of Ithacus remain'd, 

Vain ardours of our love reſtrain'd. Pope. 


1 


| 


3. The perſon ardent. or bright. This is on! 


* 4 


| 


Height ; difficulty. - Dif, 
A'RDUOUS, @'r-dii-as: adj. [artuus, Lat.] 
1. Lofty ; hard to climb. 

High on Parnaſſus' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 

And pointed out thoſe arduous paths they trod. 


Pope. 
2. Difficult. N 
It was a means, to bring him up in the ſchool 
of arts and policy; and ſo to fit him for that 
great and arduous employment, that God deſign- 
ed him to. | South, 
A'zDuUoOUsNESS, Vr-dü-ùs-nés. . /. [from 
-2rduous.] Height; difficulty. | 
Are, Ar. The plural of the preſent tenſe of 
the verb to be; as, young men are raſh, old 
are cautious. 


- 


A'RE, Y-re, or Alamire. The loweſt note 


but one in Guido's ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 

Are to plead Hortenſio's paſſion; 

B mi Bianca take him for thy lord, 
C faut, that loves with all affection. 

A'rEa, A4'-rya. n. /. [Latin.] 

1. The ſurface, contained between any lines 
or boundaries. | | 

The area of a triangle is found, by knowing 
the height and the baſe. Watts Logick. 

2. Any open ſurface, as, the floor of a room; 
the open part of a church ; the vacant part 
or ſtage of an amphitheatre. 


* 


graſs- plot. 


Let us conceive a floor or area of goodly length, 


with the breadth ſomewhat more than half the 
longitude. Wotton, 


The Alban lake is of an oval figure; and, by. 
reaſon of the high mountains that encompaſs it, 


looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. 


Addiſon. 
In areas vary'd with,Mofaick art, 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
| | Pope. 
To ARE, AD, or ARE'ED, A-r&d. v. a. anedan, 
Sax. to counſel.] To adviſe; to direct. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds; 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in ſilence long, 
Me, all too meane, the ſacred muſe areeds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen. 
But mark, what I aread thee now. Avant! 
Fly thither, whence thou fled'ſt! If from this hour 
Within theſe hallo w'd limits thou appear, 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd. 
Paradiſe Loſt. 
AREF4'CTION, ar-r6-fak'-ghin. 2. /. [arefacio, 
Lat. to dry.] The ſtate of growing dry; 
the act of drying. | 
From them, and their motions, principally pro- 
ceed argſuction, and molt of the effects of nature. 
* | Bacon, 
To AR EFV, ar'-rE-fy. v. a. [are/acio, Lat to 
dry. ] To dry; to exhauſt of moiſture. 
Heat drieth bodies, that do eaſily expire, as 


parchment, leaves, roots, clay, c. and ſo doth | 


time or age arefy, as in the ſame bodies, Sc. 
; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ARENA'CEOUS, A-r&-nY-$has. adj. arena, 
2 ſand.] Sandy; having the qualities of 
nd. | 
A piece of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, an arenaceovs friable ſub- 
ſtance, and with ſome white ſpar mixed with it. 
| 2:14 2101 Wieodwerd on Foſſils. 
ARENA'TION, A-ré-na'-shün. . . [from 
arena, Lat. ſand.] Is uſed by ſome phy- 
 ficians for a ſort of dryhath, when the ga- 


* 


Sbaigp. 


An incloſed 
place, as liſts, or a bowling- green, or 


yy —_— 
r 


- ar 0» et 


ſolve viſcidities; ſo that the morbifick 
matter may be carried off, by ſweat or in- 
ſenſible perſpiration. Dict. 
ARETO' LOGY, &-r&-t6V-16-jF. n. /. [from 
agen virtue, and ah to diſcourfe.} That 
Part of moral philoſophy, which treats of 
virtue, its nature, and the means of arriv- 
ing at it. Dick. 
A'RGAL, 4'r-gal. 2. / Hard lees, ſticking to 
the ſides of wine veſſels; more commonly 
called tartar. Dick. 
A 1 FT Arent. adj. [from argentum, Lat. 
ilver. 
1. The white colour, uſed in the coats of gen- 
tlemen, knights, and baronets; ſuppoſed, 
to be the repreſentation of that metal. 
Rinaldo flings 
As ſwift, as fiery lightning kindled new : 
His argent eagle, with her ſilver wings ; 
In field of azure, fair Erminia knew; Fairfax. 
In an argent field, the god of war 
Was drawn triumphant on his iron car. Dryden. 
2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 4 494 
Thoſe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranſlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits, hold, 
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Betwixt th' angelical and human kind. g 
. _ Or alk of yonder argent fields above, , 
Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove ? Pope. L 


ARGENTA'TION, Ar-j6n-ti'-shan. 2. /. [from 
argentum, Lat. filver.] An overlaying with 
ſilver. Dick. 

A'RGENTINE, a'r-jen-tin. adj. Largentin, Fr.] 
Sounding like filver. Dick. 

A'rGIL, Ar-jll. 2. J. [argilla, Lat. ] Potters 
clay; a fat ſoft kind of earth, of which 
veſſels are made, 

ARGILLA'CEOUS, ar-jil-I3'-ſhas. adj. {from mM 

argil.] Clayey; partaking of the nature of UA 
argil ; conhſting of argil or potters clay. . 

ARI LLOUS, Ar-jilb-lüs. adj. [from argil. | 
Conſiſting of clay; clayiſh z containing clay. 

Albuquerque derives this redneſs, from the 
ſand and argilious earth at the bottom. 
* | Brown's Pulgar Errours, 

A'zGosy, Ar-g6-ſy. u. J. [derived by Pope 
from Argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip ; ſup- 
poſed by others to be a veſſel of Raguſa 
or Ragoſa, a Ragozine, corrupted.] A 
large veſſel for merchandize; a carrack. 

Your mind is toſſing on the oceans 
There, where your arge with portly ſail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Do overpeer the petty traſſickers. 
* _Slateſþ. Merchant: of Vanice. 
To A'RGUE, #r-gti. . n. [ar guo, Lat.] 
1. To reaſon; to offer reaſons. 
I know, your majeſty has alyyvays lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her, what 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law; 
Scholars, allow'd freely to argue for her. 
[97 Barry Shag. Henry VIII. 
Publick arguing oft ſerves not only to exaſpe- 
rate the mĩnds, but to het the wits of hexeticks. 
. 2 Dec e Piety. 
An idea of motion, not paſting on, would per- 
| plex any one, who ſhould a7gue from ſuch an mM 
| * Go 


* * 


W 


2. To perſuade by argument. a& 
It is a ſort of poetical logick,” Which I would 
make uſe of, to argue you into a Protection of 
this play. _ Congreve's Ded, to Old" Batchelor, 

3. To difpute ; with the particles 4vi#þ or 


tient fits with his feet upon hot ſand. ict. 


againſt before the opponent, and again 
before the thing op pd. ur 


AR G 


Why do Chriſtians, of ſeveral ſo | 
fiercely argue againſt the ſalvability of each other ? 
a Decay of Pity. 
He, chat by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, 
impoſes falſchoods on others, is not far from be- 
lieving himſelf, Locke. 
l do not ſee, how they can argue with any one, 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries. Locke, 
To A'RGUE, aT-gii. v. a. 
1. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world's age and death be argued well, 
By the ſun's fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend; ; 
Then we might fear, that virtue (ſince ſhe fell 
Sa low as woman) ſhould be near her end. Donne. 
2. To debate any queſtion; as, to argue a 
* cauſe. * 0 
3. To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue ſo many fins 
Among them: how can God with ſuch refide ? 
K Milton. 
It a diſtemper of the mind, as well as of 
the bady, when Da is continually toſſing from 
one fide to the other. © South, 
This argues a virtue and diſpoſition in thoſe fides 
of the rays, which anſwers to that virtue and 
diſpoſition of the chryſtal. Newton's Opticks. 
4. To charge with, as a crime: with of. 
I have pleaded guilty, to all 4" 5 ug and ex- 


pre ſſions of mine, which can be truly argued. of 
obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality ; and re- 


tract them. Dryden's Fables. 
The accidents are not the ſame, which would 
ha ve argue him of a ſervile copying, and total 
barrenneſs of invention; yet the ſeas were the 
ſame. Dryden's Fables. 
A*'«GUER, 4r-gti-or. ». . [from argue.] A 
. . realoner ; a diſputer ; a controvertiſt, - 
_ Men are aſhamed, to be proſelytes to a weak 
ver, as thinking, they muſt part with their re- 
putation as well as their fin, Decay Piety. 
Neither good Chriſtians, nor good arguers. 
. Atterbury. 


 A'xcum TIN Ar- gu- mont. n. / [argumentum, | 


Lat.] 

1. A reaſon alleged, for or againſt any thing. 
We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leaſt unpuniſhed; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againſt the art. Dryden. 
When any thing is proved by as good arguments, 
as that thing is capable of, ſuppoſing it were; 
we ought not in reaſon, to any doubt of 
the exiſtence of that thing. Tillotſon. 
Our author's two great and only arguments to 

prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. 
| Locke. 

2. The ſabje& of any diſcourſe or writing. 

That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt ob- 


Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 
.- Deareſt and beit. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
I o the height of this great argument, 
I may aſſert eternal providence, 
_ And juſtify the ways. of God to man. Milton. 
Sad talk! yet argument | 
Not leſs, but more hereick, than the wrath 
Of ſtern Achilles. | Milton. 
ent requires; 
h ſhorter. 
Wo s | Spratt : Sermons. 
2. The contents of any work, ſummed up 
by way of abſtract. e 3 
The argument of the work, that is, its princi- 
pal action, the axconcmy and diſpoſition of it, 


: 


A much longer diſcourſe, my a 
| your merciful diſpoſitions, z m 


are the things, . which diſtinguiſh copies from | 
4. A controverſy. | 
This day, in argument upon a caſe, 


Some words there grew 'twixt Somerſet and me. 
3 | 2 Shakeſpeare, 
Ai argument, that ſell out laſt night, where 

tuch of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes. 


t 


n 


1 x. Confiſting of argument; containing argu- 


| ARIES, V ry&z. u. J. [Lat.] The ram; one 


"I 


5. It has ſometimes the particle to before the 


ART 
If the idea be not agreed on, betwixt the ſpeak- 
er and hearer ; the argument is not about things, | 


but names, Loc le. 
thing to be proved, but generally for. 
The beſt moral a; ment to patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itſelf, 
| Tillotſon. 
This, before that revelation had evlightened 
the world, was the very beſt argument for a future 
ſtate. Atterbury. 
6. {In aſtronomy:] An arch, by which we 
ſeck another unknown arch, proportional 
to the firſt. Chambers. 
ARGUME'NTAL, Ar-gai-men'-tal. adj. [ from 
* <p Belonging to argument; rea- 
Oonnegs 
Aſflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 
Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny ; 


And ronteg reaſon finds a fafe retreat in thee. Pope. | 


ARGUMENTA'T10N, Ar-gü-mèn-tä-shün. u. /. 
[from argument.] Reaſoning ; the act of 
reaſoning. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one propoſition, from two or 
more propoſitions premiſed : or it is the draw- 
ing a concluſion, which before was unknown or 
doubtful, from ſome propoſitions more known 
and evident; ſo, when we have judged, that 
matter cannot think, and that the mind of man 
doth think; we conclude, that therefore the mind | 
of man is not matter. Watts's Lagicl. 

I ſuppoſe, it is no ill topick of argumentation, 
to ſhew the prevalence of contempt, by the con- 
trary influences of reſpect. i South. 

His thoughts muſt be maſculine, full of argu- 
mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. Dryden. 

The whole courſe of his argumentation comes to 
nothing. | ah : Addiſon. 

ARGUME'NTATIVE, Ar-gd-men'-ta-tlv. adj. 
[from argument. |] | 


ment, — 

This omiſſion (conſidering the bounds, with- 
in which the argumentative part of my diſcourſe 
was confined) I could not avoid. . 

Atterbury's Pref. to bis Sermons. 
2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another thing, argumentative of Providence, is 
that pappous plumage, growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds ; > 2h, they are waſted with the 
wind, and diſſeminated far and wide. Fay. 

3. Applied to perſons, diſputatious ; diſpol- | 
ed to controverſy. 
A 57 G 2 E, àr- gute. adj. [arguto, Ital. argutus, 

at. . 7 

1. Subtle; witty ; ſharp. 

2. Shrill. 7 0 

ARIA, N- rA. . J. (Ital. in muſick.] An 
air, ſong, or tune. 

A'ain, ar'-rid. adj}. [aridus, Lat. dry.] Dry; 
parched up. | - 

My complexion is become aduſt, and my body 
arid, by viſiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

His harden'd fingers deck'the gaudy ſpring ; 
Without him ſummer were an arid waſte. Thom. 

ARYDITY, 4A-rid/-di-ty. 2. /. [from arid.] 
1. Dryneſs ; ficcity. - - 

Salt, taken in great quantities, will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridity or 
dryneſs, EEE Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. In the theological ſenſe, a kind of inſenſi- 
bility in devotion, contrary to unction or 
tenderneſs. 7s 

Strike my ſoul with lively apprehenſions of 
thy excellencies, to bear up my ſpirit under the 
— aridities and dejections, with the delight- 

ful proſpect of thy glories. Norris. 


- 
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ARI 
And the bright Bull receives him, 75 * 
To ARVETATE, 4-ry&tate, v. n. ar 
1. To butt like a ram. tos Lat) 
2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows which 
rams give with their heads. 
AxIETATTIOx, à-ryè-tà'-shün. u. /. [from a 
tate.] * 
1. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine calley 
aram. 
The ſtrength of the percufſion, where; 41 
nance do exceed all arictations and ancient iny,, 
tions. LP Bom 
3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in k 
neral. 6 
Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by then 
ſelves, hit ſo exactly into their proper req, 
in the midſt of ſuch tumultuary motions ang 
arictations of other particles. Glemil, 


ARIETT A, 8 1. J. [Ital. in mukick, 
A ſhort air, ſong, or tune. 

Ar1'GHT, &-ri'te. adv. [from a and rigy,) 

1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 


How him lov'd, and love with all my might, 
So thought I ecke of him, and think I thought . 
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right, ; | 
Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou Jer | 
judge aright, 5 


Till intereſt made a jaundice in tliy ſight. 
The motions of the tongue are ſo eaſy, ad b 
ſubtle, that you can hardly conceive or dilin- 
guiſh them arighe. | Halde. 
2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation, that ſet not their heart arizh, 
Pſalz, 
3. Foy without failing of the Ms 
gned, 
Guardian of groves, and goddeſs of the night, 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart arigbt. Dr 
ARIOLA'TION, or HARIOLA'T1ON, A= 
1R"-shan. u. J. [bariolus, Lat. a ſoothſayer] 
Soothfaying ; vaticination. 
The prieſts of elder time deluded their apyrs 
henſions with ariolatien, ſoothſaying, and fud 
oblique idolatries. rewn, 


ARIO'SO, a-ry-0-86, 1. J. [Ital. in muſic, 
The movement of a common air, ſong, u 
tune. Dia 


To Ar1'SE, 4-r}/ze. v. u. pret. aro, particip 
ariſen. [from a and riſe.] 
1, To mount upward, as the ſun. 
He roſe; and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 
With purple bluſhing, and the day ariſe. Dryca 
2. To get up, as from ſleep, or from reſt, 
So Efdras areſc up, and faid unto them, ye har 
tranſgreſſed the law, *' 1 £/a. is. j. 
How long wilt thou fleep, O fluggard ? When 
wilt thou ariſe out of thy ſleep ? Prov. vt. 9. 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 
There ſhall ari/e falſe Chriſts and nl 
| att. Au. 
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4. To revive from death. 

. Thy dead men ſhall live; together with nf 
body, ſhall they ariſe. Awake and ſing, ye that | | 
dwell'in duſt! - Tſaiah, xxvv. 1. 

5. To proceed, or have its original. 1 
They, which were ſcattered abroad upon the 
perſecution that aręſe about Stephen, travelled as 
far as Phœnice. 5 As, Xt Ig. 

I know. not, what miſchief may ari/e her 
from the example of ſuch an innovation. 


6. To enter upon a new ſtation, to ſucceed 
to power or office. 7 ; 
Another Mary then 47%, 

And did rig' rous laws impoſe. | 

7. To commence hoſtility. 
And, when he aro/e againſt me, I caught op 
by his beard, and ſmote him. 1 Sam. * 

| 2 


Cowley 


ARM AR M 
For the various ſenſes of this word, ſee | 1. The limb, which reaches from the hand I ARMADT LILO, ir-mi-diV-16. . J. [Spaniſh.] 
tid hs Ni beat ne . to the ſhoulder. # 111 0 A four- footed animal of Braſil, as big as a 
ARISTO/CRACY, A-rle-tök-krä-s5y. 1. %, If 1 have liſt up my hand againſt the fatherlef, cat; with a ſnout, like a hog a tail, like 
(2a5@+ greateſt, and gart to govern.) That | when I ſaw my help in the gate; then let mine a lizard ; and feet, like a hedge-hog. He 
form. of, government, which places the ſu- | 7#: fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and mine arm is armed all over with hard ſcales like 


* . - 3 . 9 
e power in the nobles, without a be broken from the bone. Jeb. armour, whence he takes his name; and 
= 6. excluſively of the people. | Like helpleſs friends, who view, from ſhore retires under them, like the tortoiſe. He 
The ariftocracy oſ Venice hath admitted ſo many The lab'ring ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar; lives in holes, or in the water, being of the * 


abuſes through the degeneracy of the nobles, that So ſtood they, with their arms acroſs. Dryden. amphibious kind. 
the period of its duration ſeems to approach. Swift. | 2- The bough of a tree. 

Ag1STOCRA'TICAL, &k-ris-t6-krit'-tl-kAl. 5 The trees ſpread out their arms, to 
Ag1STOCRA'TICK, 4-ris-t0-krat'Adk. But ſhe on elbow lean'd. . | Sidney. 


: His ſcales are of a bony 
| or cartilaginous ſpbſtance ; but they are 
ſhade her face; | caſily pierced. This animal hides himſelf, 
' a third part of the year, under ground. 


Mo. Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
2 odiag 2 frm of government by | And with he beech a mutual ſhade combines. Gay. | and pontry. I ben he ls caught, he draw 
eracj bl 8 3. An inlet of water from the ſca. up lid fo 2 4 Boat to hi bail 4 and rolls 
oe 00h he YM guiſh ne 280 Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, himſelf Sen 5. I — hie * 24 4 itr | 
X . * 0 > hs N an ex. | An armariſerh of the Stygian flood. Did. An. 1 1 UP im à ba ment de b 3 
cleſiaſtical monar 2 ma a ( We have yet ſeen but an arm of this ſea of and cannot open ; and he muſt be brought 
| png cha pre r 1ome time, into an on beauty. Norris. | Near the fire, before he will ſhew his noſe. 
| % r TL: 48 4. Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed the _ fleſh is white, fat, tender; and more 
* 5 : [from ariftocrati ae, ] An arif. ſecular arm, &c. | de icate, than that of a ſucking Pig. 
41 1 * D Curſed be the man, that truſteth in man, and | , | Trevous. 
tocratic | No i $44 Tire *| maketh fleſh his arm; and whoſe heart departeth | A &MAMENT, Ar-ma-ment. n./. [armamentum, 
| AATHMANCY, - 5 1 + ft 1. 2 5 ſrom the Lord. Fer. xvii. 5. Lat.] A force equipped for war; gene- 
4243; number, and warriia divination, ] O God, thy arm was here! rally uſed of a naval force. | 
foretelling future events by numbers. Did. And not to us, but to thy arm. alone, ARMAME'NTARY, 4r-ma-men-ta'-ry. n./. [ar- 
THME'TICAL,. A-rith-m6t -ti-kal. adj. Aſcribe we all. | Shakeſp. Hen. V. mamentarium, Lat.) An armoury ; a ma- 
om arithmetick.] According to the rules M's E ND, àA'rms- End'. n. . A phraſe, gazine or arſenal of warlike implements. 
S method of arithmetick. de infinitely mall. taken from boxing; in which the weaker f . 
The e 8 15 y 2 man may overcome the ſtronger, if he can AR MAN, a4r'-min. 2. /. A confection for re- 
not only | mY all. naked or aſliſte I ut |. keep him from cloſing. ſtoring appetite in horſes. Dia. 
beyond all aritbctical operation or concep . | - Such a one, as can keep him at arm's end, need | A'RMATURE, 4'r-mi-toare, . /. Larmatura, 
TIT) ; — ne ver wilk for a better companion. Sidney's Arcad. Lit.] 
"mp res 3 e 5 wor my gab comfortable: hold * 3 1. 2 ſomething to defend the body 
; . | at the arm's end. akeſpeare. rom hurt. . | 
cl progreſſion, — 5 fifth . "Ty, * _ * * ſenſe V uſed 2 length. Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; others 
| , od bet ob '1 To ARM, Arm. v. a. farmo, Lat. with prickles; the reſt, that have no ſuch arma- 
1c" uy 1 * * — 2 1. To furniſh with armour of defence, or]! ture, ſhould be endued with great ſwiftneſs and 
8 <4 e weapons of offence. he pernicity. | Ray on the Creations 
_ N according to the principles | And, when Abram heard, that his brother was 2. Offenfive weapons; leſs properly. 
" I — geh ta xeſtes. bei Goole | * taken captive; he armed his trained ſervants, born Ihe double armature is a more deſtructive en- 4 
fra 52 4 I A 4+ = yr <p. 8 | in his own houſe, three hundred and eighteen; gine, than the tumultuary weapon.. Decay of Piety. f 
part of that cafe . 6 , Oi, | and purſued them unto Dan. Geneſis. | ARM FED, 4'rmd. adj. [in heraldry. ] Is uſed in 7. 
lt cots e owe | tue conſcious honour is, to feel no ſin; reſpect of beaſts and birds of prey, when 9 
| ARITHMET! IAN, 4-rith-me-tish"-an, 1. J He's arm'd without, that's innocent within. Pope, their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, or 7 
wen Hhmetick.]. A maſter of the art of | 2, To plate with any thing, that may add tuſks, are of a different celour from the Fy 
2 i Jeu ſtrength. | - reſt; as, he bears a cock or a fal 4 x 
X ma fant e's good aint e me nee, | ef 2 be ders cok or ale armed f 
— on like a multiplication able. A4. r ts Nl A'RMED Chd'ir, . 'rmd-tsha'r, n. /. (from q 
. . a are. / - ir 
ARUTHMETICK, 4-rith'-mE-tik. . /. [a 8 To furniſh: to fi = wo gms” and chair] An'cbow obary-or a $k 
e eee Th 3. 10 turnith; to fit up; as, to arm a loa chair with reſts for the arms. 9 
* = an any eg meaſure. ] E ſtone, is to caſe it with iron. I Aamg'xian Be, Ar-m&-ny-in-b&le. 2. 7 
N of numbers ; the art of computa- You muſt arm your hook, with the line in the A fatty medicinal kind of earth, of a pale | 0 
| wo | | | inſide of it. | altona Angler. reddiſh colour: hich . fro I 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them; Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe tents; the country of 8 „ ; 4 


But now tis odds beyond aritbmeticl. Shak. Coriel. and dreſſed it with others, armed with digeſti ves. 


The chriſtian religion, according to the apcſ- ARME'NIAN Sto/ne, ar-m&'-n-an-8t6'ne. 1. J 


ty 
- 5 | Wiſeman's Surgery. l al 
tles aritbmetich, hath. but theſe three parts of it; | , . a A mineral ſtone or earth of a blue colour, 
' ſobriety, juſtice, religion. Taylor. 7 3 238 fuck coverturs; -* ſpotted with green, black, and yellow; 1 
| Ax, Ark. 2. / [arca, Lats a cheſt.] | Reported unto all, that he was ſure . { 2nciently brought ouly from Armenia, but i 
| 1. Axeſſel, to ſwim upon the water; uſually A noble gentleman of high regard. Spenſer. now found in Germany, and the Tyrol. 
applied to that, in which Noah was pre- To ARM, Arm. v.n. To take arms; to be | It bears à near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, 
ſerved from the univerſal deluge. - | fitted with arms. I from which it ſeems only to differ in degree 
: Make thee an arb of gopher wood: rooms ſhalt | © Think we king Harry ſtrong; . of maturity; it being ſofter, and ſpeckled 
| o_ 5 in the art, and ſhalt pitch it within] And, princes, look you ſtrongly arm to meet him. with green inſtead of gold. Chambers. 
without, 2 * 


8 | | Geneſis, 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond'rous ar, as thou beheld'ſt, 
Tomave himſelf and houſchold,. from amidſt - 


| Shakeſpeare. ARME'NTAL, ar-men'-t I. 347 | Larmenta- 
ARMA' DA, kr-mi'-dA. 1. /. [Span, a fleet of | ARMENTINE, a r-men-tine. I lis, or armenti- 
war.] An armament for ſea; a fleet of war. | , Lat.] Belonging to a drove or herd of 


8 It is often erroneouſly ſpelt ar mado. cattle. . 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. "Milton, | In all the mid-carth 14. — „ = road: | ARMENTO'SE, a'r-mEn-t6ze; adj. [armentoſus, 
3 dry of the covenant of God | Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines ; | Lat.] Abounding with cattle. . * Dic. 
e Jews. ' & 


N Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, A RMGAUNT, arm-gi'nt, adj. [from arm aud 
This coffer was of ſhittim wood, covered with | From Venice, Genes, and towns which them con- gaunt.] Slender as the arm. | 

Pa or leaves of gold, being two cubits and a fine. #4 ; Fairfax. | © | So he nodded, »-, - 

bi in length, a cubit and a Half wide, and a cu- 3o by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, And ſoberly did mount an armgaumt ſteed. SIe 

e a half high.” It had rwo rings of old on A whole armado of collected fail { A'RM-HOLE, A'rm-böle. n. ſ. [from arm and 

ide, through which the ſtaves were put for | ls ſcatter'd, and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. Shakef. |. 

carrying it: upon the top of it was a kind of gold | At length, reſolv'd t' aſſert the wat' ry ball, |] 


hole.) The cavity under the ſhoulder. 


RD. pron jt warn ſo] 5 Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and 

. * A around it; and two cherubim were fal- He in himſelf did whole armade: bring: under the arm-beles, and on the ſides. The cauſe 
to the cover : it contained the two tables of lim aged ſcamen might their maſter call, is the thinneſs of the ſkin in thoſe parts, joined 

1 Aan 8 by the hand of God. Canet. And choſe for general, Were he not their king. with the rareneſ of being touched there. 

þ Vous. em, copm, Sax. * * D. dW Notural Hifory. 
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ARM 
Arn!'crrovs, Ar-midzh-L- rs. adj. (from 
armiger, Lat. an armory-bearer.] Bearing 
arms. 
A'RMILLARY, 4'r-mil-4-r$. adj. (from armil- 
la, Lat. a bracelet.) Reſembling a bracelet. 
When the circles of the mundane ſphere are 
ſuppoſed to be deſcribed on the convex ſurface of a 
ſphere, which is hollow within; and, aſter this, 
you imagine all parts of the ſphere's ſurface to be 
cut away, except thoſe parts on which ſuck circles 
are deſcribed : then that ſphere is called an ormil- 
lary ſphere; becauſe it appears in the form of ſe- 
veral circular rings, or bracelets, put together in 
a due poſition. Harris's N of the Globes. 
Autark, A'r-mll-A-téd. adj. Larmilla- 
tus, Lat.] Having bracelets. Didi. 
A'zminGs, 4'r-mingz. u. , Lin a ſhip.] The 
ſame with waſteclothes, being clothes hung 
about the outſide of the ſhip's npper- 
works fore and aft, and before ti: cubbrige 
heads. Some are alfo hung round the tops, 
called top armings. | Chambers. 
ArxmrPOTENCE, Ir-mlp/-d-thns. n. . [from 
arma arms, and potentia power, Lat.] Power 
In war. 


Aautfror ur, ir-mip'-6-tint. adj. [armi- 


in war. 
The manifold linguiſt, and the a»mipotent ſol- 
dier. | Shabeſpeare. 
For, if our God, the Lord arripotent, *." as 
Thoſe armed angels in our aid down fend, 
'That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent ; 
Thou wilt come down with them. Fairfax. 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple flood - ol Mars armipetent. Dryden. 
AR m1'$080Us, ar-mV-86-ntis. adj. ar miſonus, 
Lat.] Ruſtling with armour. | 


A'xmiSTICE, ir-mli-stls. a. . [armiſtitium, 


Lat.] A ſhort truce; a ce 
for a ſhort time. 
A'smLET, 4'rm-lI&t. ». f. [from arm.] 
- r. A little arm; as, an armlct of the ſea, 
2. A Pre of armour for the arm. 
3. A bracelet for the arm. 
Ark wo ſhe takes thy hand, and doth ſeem 
| ind; 
Doth ſearch, what rings and armlcts ſhe can find. 
: Donne. 
Every nymph of the flood her treſſes rending, 
Throws off her armlet of pearl in the main. Dryd. 
Azmoxtack, ir-m$d'-ryAk. . , [erronequſly 
ſo written for ammoniack.) A ſort of vola- 
tile falt. See AMMoNnnAck. 
A'&MORER, a r-mar-ur. 2. J. [armorier, Fr.] 
s. He that makes armour, or weapons. 

Now thrive the armorert, and honour's thought 
 Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. Shake. 
| The armorers make their ſteel more tough and 

pliant, by aſperſion of water and juice of herbs. 
1 | 1 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 

All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, 
Were there; the batches, armorer, and ſmith, 
Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe. 


When arm rere temper in the ford, 
The keen-edg'd pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword; 
"The red hot metal hiſſes in the lake. Pope. 
>. He that dreſſes another in. armour. 
The armoters, accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing:rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shetcſpeare. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
His armorer put en his batkpiece before, and his 
breaſtplate behind. . 
ARMORIAL, Ar-mö-ryal. adj. [armorial, Fr.)] 
Belonging to the, arms pr eſcutcheon of a 
_ * family, as enfigns.armorial. | 
A'RMORIST,;Ar-m0-rlst. 1. . [from arnour,) 
A perſon Iilled in heraldry. © Di. 
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| 
potens, Lat.] Powerful in arms; mighty | 


 A'amory, Ar- m 


2. A ſtate of hoſtility. 


4. 


Camden. | 


| 


ARO 
n. f (from armour 


x, The p 
uſe. 


in which arms are 


: The ſword 

Of Michael, from the armory of God, 

Was giv'n him; temper'd fo, that neither keen, 

Nor ſolid, might reſiſt that edge. Milton. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 

And celeſtial vigour arm'd, | 


Their armories and magazines contemns. Milton. 


Let a man conſider theſe virtues, with the con- 
trary fins; and then, as out of a full armory or 
magazine, let him furniſh his conſcience with | 
texts of ſcripture. South. 
2+ Armour; arms of defence. 
Nigh at hand 

Celeſtial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, | 
Hung high, with diamond flaming and with gold. 

Well worthy be you of that armory, 

Wherein you have great glory won this day, 

Fairy Qucem. 

A'zmovR, à'r-mür. u. ſ. [armateur, Fr. arma- 

tura, Lat.] Defenſive arms. 

Your friends are up, and buckle on their ar- 

mour. . Shakeſpeare. 

That they might not go naked among their ene- - 


3. Enſigns armorial. 


mies, the only armour that Chriſt allows them is 


prudence and innocence. South 


A'RMOUR-BE'ARER, ; 
[from-armour and bear.) He, that carries 
the armour of another. 

His armour-bcarer firſt, and next he kill'd 
His charioteer. Dry 

A'smegT, Arm- ꝓlt. 2. J. [from arm and pit.] 
The hollow place under the ſhoulder. 

The handles to theſe gouges are made ſo long, 
that the handle may — under the armpit of the 
workman. Moon. 

Others hold their plate under the left armpit, 
the beſt ſituation for keeping it warm, Swift, 

ARMS, 4'rmz. u. /i without the ſingular number. 
[arma, Lat.) i 
1. Weapons of offence, or armour of defence. 
| Thoſe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd,.now the victor bore. 
Pope. 


ff 


Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 


AROMA'TICAL, 4-rd&-mit'-kA. adj. [from 
| aromatick,] Spicy ; fragrant ; high ſcented. 


| 


Ar- mur⸗ be ruͤr. u. . | 


All things, that are hot and arematical, do pne- 
© ſerve liquors or powders, Bacon. 
3 2 
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ARQ 
Volatile oils refreſh the animal fpirit,. 
likewiſe are endued with all the bad qualities of 
ſuch ſubſtances, producing all the effec, of 1 
oily and aromatical acrimony. Arbuthsg, 
AronmaA'TiCE, A-r6 mädt Ak. adj. [from aroma, 
Lat. ſpice.] 
1. Spicy. | ' 
Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly: 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromatich ſplinters dic. Dryte, 
2. Fragrant ; ſtrong ſcented. 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain. 
Die of a roſe in aromatich pain. Pop 
ARroOMA'TICKS, A-rö-mät“-Iks. 1. /. Spices, 
They were furniſhed, for exchange of their an. 
maticks, and other proper commodities. 2a; 
AROMATIZA'/TION, A-r6-mi-ti-z3”-$htn,, [ 
[from aromatize.) The mingling of a due 
proportion of aromatick ſpices or drug 
with any medicine. 
To ARO'MATIZE, Ar -rö-mä-tlze. w a. (fro 
aroma, Lat. ſpice.] _ | 


"A *. Ot a PI. 


> 


o TT 


| x. To ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate with 


ſpices. - 7 
Drink the firſt cup at ſupper, hot; and, halſ » 
hour before ſupper, fomething hot and aromatized, 


2. To ſcent; to perfume. 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this 
 uffſavoury odour, as though aromatized by their 
converſion. | Breun, 
Aro'st, A-röze. The preterite of the verb 
ariſe, See ARISE. 
Aro'UND, 4-rou'nd. adv. {from a and round. 
T. In a circle. | | | 
He ſhall extend his propagated ſway, 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav'ns aroun!, 
And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are 
| crown'd. 7 Dry, 
2. On every fide. 3 
And all above was ſky, and ocean all around, 
| Dns. 
ARro'uND, A-rou'nd. prep. About; encircling, 
ſo as to encompals, 
| From young lülus' head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on his temples fed. Dryd. 
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War in general. | e. | J 
y = — * man 1 ſing, | Dryden. | ©. To wake from ſleep. 
Him Paris follow'd, to the dire alarms ; 4 How loud howling wol ves aroſe the jades, As 
Both breathing flaughter, both reſolv'd in arms. That drag the tragic melancholy night. Shay}. a 
| Pepe. | 2. To raiſe up; to excite, | c 
4. Action 3 the act of taking arms. But abſent, what ſantaſtick woes arous'd 
Pp roſe the victor angels, and to arms Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed; * 
Thy win trumpet ſung. Milken, Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the _ do R 
feas, and rocks, and ſkies rebound,  - — on, | 
To arms, to arms, to arms / 5 Pope. Azo'w, A-r0', adv. [from a and row.) In | 1 
1 The T armorial of a ** get ; 7 the breaſts all bearing againſt ; 
Mx, Ar-my. n. ſ. [armee, Fr.) the ſame line. . 
| 4. A collection of armed men, obliged to | | ben ſome green gowns are by the laſſes worn 
| abey.one man. | Locke, In chaſteſt plays, till bome they walk arow.. 
Number itſelf importeth. not much in e.“ . . : 3 
where the people are of weak courage. Beacon. ut, with a pace more ſober and more flow, = 
The meaneſt ſoldier, that has fought often in | And twenty, rank in rank, they rode art,. ; 
3 egy e 3 Ao Ns I-royint. ak ſa word 15 ' 
never was in an . . 
battle. | 2 South, certain etym y, but very ancient uſe.] Az 
The Tuſcan leaders and their army ſing, - Be gone; away: a word of expulfion, of < 
Which followed great Æneas to the war; avoiding. : n 
Their arma, their numbers, and their nam 3 : 3 42 ſooted r panels, | 
| 1 "bo * Hille met the night- mare, her name told; 
2. 5 | * 1 n N = | af alight; and her troth plight; . 4 4 
The ſoo planted in his memory an army of And arozat thee, witch, aroyat thee right. 
| - good words, Shakeſp. Merch. of Faxice, ä WY Shakeſp- 


A's VEBUSE, ide, 1. J. 6 
y harguebuſs.) A hand gun. It ſee 

to have en ate ant much the ſame, 

-as our carabine Ze akon. it, p 
ad. . 3 Te Ale 


ARR 


A harguebyſe, or ordnance, will be farther 
bed, om the mouth of the piece, than back- 
_  wardsp or on the ſides, Bacon. 


3 arquebuſe A ſoldier, armed with an ar- 
1 quebute. 93 . 
He compaſſed them in,, with fifteen thouſand 
„ whom he had brought with him, 
well appointed. | Knolles. 
J A'szAcH, O'sxAcH,or O'RRAGE,ar-rak, Gr” - 
, or 6r-rad'zh- n./. One of the quick- 
ett plants both in coming up and running 
to ſeed. Its leaves are very good in pot 
S tage. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 
ae, or AxA'ck, Ar'-rik. 2. /. The word 
= arrack is an Indian name for ſtrong wa- 
ters of all kinds; for they call our ſpirits 
and brandy Engliſh arrack. But what we 
underſtand by the name arract, is no other 
than a ſpirit procured by diſtillation from 
a vegetable juice called toddy, which flows 
by incifion out of the cocoa-nut tree. 
| Chambers. 
I ſend this to be better known, for choice of 
china, tea, errach, and other Indian goods. 
: | | * GSpectator. 
= 7 ARRA'IGN, Ar-rà'nje. v. a. (arranger, 
Fr. to ſet in order.] 


One is ſaid to arraign a writ in a county, 
that fits it for trial before the juſtices of 
the circuit. A priſoner is ſaid to be ar- 
raigned, when he is indicted and brought 
forth to his trial. Correll. 
Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 
Our moſt diſloyal lady; for, as ſhe hath 
Been publickly accuſed, ſo ſhall ſhe have 
A juſt and open trial. Shakeſpeare, 
2. To accuſe ; to charge with faults in gene- 
ral, as in 5 in a ſatire, 
Reverſe of nature! Shall ſuch copies then 
Arraign th* originals of Maro's pen? Roſcommon. 


quickly endeavour to lay him there: for, while 


| his heart. | 
$ 3. It has for before the fault. | 
My own enemies I ſhall never anſwer : and, 
. if your lordſhip has any, they will not arraign 
vou for want of knowledge. \ 2 
4 Dad Dedication to the Ænucid. 
ARA IGNMENT, Ar-rinje-meEnt. 2. ,. (from 
arraign.) The act of arraigning; an. ac- 
euſation; a charge. 
In the ſixth fatire, which ſeems only an ar- 


raignment of the whole ſex, there is a latent ad- 
monition to avoid ill women. | Dryden. | 


Te ARRA'NGE, iar-rinje. v. a. [arranger,; 
Fr.] To put in the proper order for any 


purpoſe.. a 

I chanc'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A ſorry ſight!) arrang'd in battle new. 


How effectually are its muſcular fibres 2rran ed, 
and with what judgment are its columns and fur- 
rows diſpoſed ! | 


Ava 'xctnent, ar-rinje-ment. a. fl from 


= ; the ſtate of being put in order. 
nere 15. a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elaſtick bodies, which may be facilitated by uſe. 
a 3 Cheyae. 
Akan, Ar- ränt. adj. Ia word of uncer- 


(being at . firſt applied in its proper 
to vagabonds, as an errant or 


— 


AadbssustEx, lde 8 


1. To ſet a thing in order, or in its place. | 


4 arredo, Ital. from reye, Teut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle Latin, mille 


He, that thinks a man to the ground, will 


he deſpiſes him, he arraigns and condemns him in | 


| 3. In law. Array. [of the Fr, arroy, it e. 


Fairy Dueen. [ 


Cheyne. | 
range.] The act of putting in proper or- | 
2 


| 3. Im law. See Array in law. 


* but probably from errant; 


'ARR 


ing by its uſe underſtood to imply ſome- 
thing bad, was applied at large to any 
thing, that was mentioned with hatred or 
contempt. ] Bad in a high degree. 
Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after 
me, as at the arranteft coward that ever ſhewed 
his ſhoulders to the enemy. Sidney. 
A vain fool grows ſorty times an arranter fot 
than before. Z' Eftrange. 
And let him every deity adore,' 
If his new bride prove notan arrant whore. Dryden. 
A'RRANTLY, ir-rant-18. adv, 
rant.] Corruptly ; ſhametully. 
Funeral tears are as arrantly hired out, as 
mourning clokes. Z' Eflrange. 
ARRAS, i4r-ris. u. /. [from Arras, a town 
in Artois, where hangings are woven.] 
Tapeſtry ; hangings woven with images. 
Thence to the hall, which was on every ſide 
With rich array and coſtly arras dight. 
. Fairy Queen. 
He's going to his mother's cloſet : 
Behind the arras VII convey myſelf, 
To hear the proceſs. Shakeſpeare. 
As he ſhall paſs the galleries, I'll place _ 
A guard behind the arras. Denham's Sopby. 
ARRA'UGHT, ir-ri't. v. a. [a word uſed by 
Spenſer in the preter tenſe, of which I have 
. not found the preſent ; but ſuppoſe, he 


{ 


dy violence. 
94. His ambitious ſons unto them twain 

| Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. 
Fairy Qucen. 


ARrRA'Y, Ar-ri'. 2. /. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. 


. hominum arraitorum, Knighton.] 
1. Order, chiefly of war. | 
The earl, eſpyivg them ſcattered near the army, 
ſent one to command them to their array. 
| | | Hayward. 
1 Wer't thou ſought to deeds,, 
That might require th“ array of war; thy ſkill 
Of conduct would be ſuch, that all the warld 
Could not ſuſtain thy proweſs. Milton. 
A gen' ral ſets his army in array | 
In vain, unleſs he fight and win the day. Denbam. 
2. Dreſs. | | 
A rick throne, as bright as ſunny day; 
On which there ſat moſt brave, embelliſhed . 
With royal robes and gorgeous array, 
A maiden queen. | Fairy Qucen. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day © 


Aroſe, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array. Dryden. 
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ordo.) The ranking or ſetting forth of a 
jury or inqueſt of men, impannelled upon 
a cauſe, Thence is the verb, zo array a 
pannel ; that is, to ſet forth one by ano- 
ther the men impannelled. Cervell. ' 
To ARRA Y, ar-14'. v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. ; | | 
2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the perſon : 
with the particle cht, or in. al 
Deck thyſelf now with majeſty and excellency, 
and array thyſelf with glory and beauty. Job, xl. 10. 
| Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
Empyreal. 3 Milton. 
One veſt array d the corpſe; and one they ſpread 
O' er his clos'd eyes, and wrapp'd around his head. 
4 3 | Dryden. 


ART Y ERS, ar-ra'-ars. n. /. [from array. 
Officers who anciently had the care of ſce- 
ing the ſoldiers duly appointed in their 
armour. | | Convell. 
ARRE'AR, ar-r&r. adv. {arrjere, Pr. behind.) 


"= 


My rages, that is, a rambling rogue } loſt, Behind. This is the primitive ſiguification 


} in time, its original ſignification, and, be- | 


[from ar- | 


derived arreach from arracher, Fr.] Seized |. 


ARR 
of the word, which, though not now in 


REAR. 

To leave with ſpeed Atlanta ſwift, arrear ; 
Through foreſts wild and unfrequented land, 
To chaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. 

| Fairy Queen. 
ARRE “AR, àr-ré'r. 7. /. That, which remains 
behind unpaid, though due. See AR EAR 
AGE. 
His boon is giv'n; bis knight has gain'd the 
day, b 
But loſt the prize; th' arrrars are yet to pay. 
| Dryden. 
2 Ha tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, 
the land remains; that cannot be carried away, 
or loſt. Lecke. 
It will comfort our grand-children, when they 
| fee a few rags hung up in Weſtminſter-hall ; 
whick coſt an hundred millions, whereof they are 
paying the arrears ;. and boaſting, as beggars do, 
that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 
ARRE'ARAGE, ar-r@-raje. 2. /. a word now 
little uſed. [from arriere, Fr. behind.] 

Arrearage is the remainder of an account, or a 
ſum of money remaining in the hands of an ac-- 
countant; or, more generally, any money un- 

paid at the due time, as arrearage of rent. 


Paget ſet forth the king of England's title, to 
his debts and-penſion from the French king ; with 


p He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
The old arrearages, under which that crown 
had long groaned, being defrayed'; he hath 
brought Lurana, to upheld and maintain her- 
ſelt. | Hate i Vocal Foreſt. 
| ARRE/ARANCE, Ar-r&-rins. 2. . The ſame 
with arrear. See ARREAR. Did. 
ARRENTA'TION, Ar-r6n-tY-shan. u. ſ. [from 
arrendar, Span. to farm.) Is, in the fo- 
reſt law, the licenſing an owner of. lands 
in the foreſt, to incloſe. them with a low 
hedge and ſmall ditch, in conſideration of 
a yearly rent. . 
ARREPTI'TIOUS, Ar-rèp-tish-us. adj. Larrep- 
tus, Lat.] | 
1. Snatched away. | 
2. [from ad and repo.] Crept in privily. 
ArRE'ST, ar-TEst', . J. [from arrefter, Fr. 


1. In law. 


A ſtop or ſtay; as, a man apprehended for debt, 

is ſaid to. be arreſted. To pleas in grreft of judg 
ment, is to ſhew cauſe, why judgment ſhould be 
ſtayed, though the verdict of the twelve be paſſed. 
To plead in arg of taking the inqueſt upon the 
former iſſue, is to ſhew cauſe, why an inqueſt 
ſhould not. be taken. Au arreft is a certain re- 
ſtraint of a man's perſon, depriving him of his. 
own will, and binding it to become obedient to. 
the will of the law; and may be called the be- 
ginning of impriſonment. Corvell. 


weuld ſend for my crediters; yet I had as lief 
have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of 
impriſonment. 2 Shaleſp. 
2. Any caption, ſcizure.of the perion.. _ 

Tô the rich. man, who had promiſed himfelf 
eaſe for, many years, it was a 14d arreft, that his 
ſoul was furpriſed the firſt niglit. Taylor. 
3- A ſtop. | 

The ſtop and arreft of the air ſheweth, that the 
air hath little appetite of aſcending. Bacon. 
To ARRE'ST, 4r-rest'...v. a. (arfrefter, Fr. 
te et 2 by: 
1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court or 

officer of juſtice. See ARREST. | 

__ Goodtidings, my lord Haſtings; for the which 


| 


I do'arreft thee, traitor, of high treaſon.. Sp 
F 2 | N : There's. 


— 


uſe, ſeems to be retained by Spenſer. See 


all arrearages. Haytrard. 
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"There's one yonder arreſted, and carried to pri- 
ſon, was — five ys car of you all. SHD. 
| ſeize any thing by law. - 
* * hath — * of Ford's, but twenty 
nds of money, which muſt be paid to maſter 
Brook: his horſes are arreſted for it. Shaleſp. 
3. To ſeize ; to lay hands on; to detain by 
power. . Es 
But, when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 
Arreſted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 
Age itſelf, (which, of all things in the world, 
will not be baffled or defied) ſhall begin to arre/?, 
ſcize, and remind us of our mortality. South. 
To withhold ; to hinder. : 
This defect of the Engliſh juſtice was the main 
impediment, that did «rrgf and ſtop the courſe of , 
the conqueſt, | Davies. 
As often, as my dogs with better ſpeed 
Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to death decreed. Dryden. 
Nor could her virtues, nor repeated vows 
Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand 
Of death arref. 

To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have 
arreſted the fluidity of new milk, and turned it 
into a curdled ſubſtance. Boyle. + 

6. To obſtruct: to ſtop. _ : 
Aſcribing the cauſes of things to ſecret propri- 
eties, hath arrefied and laid aſleep all true enquiry. 
Bacon. 
Arxe'sT, Ar-r6st. u. . [In horſemanſtip.] 
- A mangey humour between the ham and 
paſtern of the hinder legs of a horſe. Did. 
A'&KETED, Ar-ret-id. adj. [errefatus, low 
Lat.] He, that is convened before a judge, 
and-charged with a crime. It is uſed ſome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no folly 
may be rd to one under age. Correll, 
To ARrR1I'DE, Ar- ride. v. a. [arrideo, Lat.] 
1. To laugh at. |; 
2. To ſmile; to look pleaſantly upon one. 


ArrVERE, ar-ryC're. n. . [French.] The 
laſt body of an army, for which we now 
uſe rear. 2 

The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſ- 
Aurbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out ſhuffling with the-battail or arriere. Hayzv. 

ARrRVERE BAN, ar-ry@re-ban'. n. . [ Caſſe- 
newve derives this word from arriere and 
ban: Ban denotes the convening of the 
nobleſſe or vaſſals, who hold fees imme- 
diately of the crown; and arriere, thoſe 
who only hold of the king mediately.] A 

general proclamation, by which the king 
of France ſummons to the war, all that 
hold of him; both his own vaſſals or the 

nobleſſe, and the vaſlals of his vaſſals. 

ArRYERE FEES OY FIEF, Ar-ry@re-fe. Is a 

e, dependant on a ſuperiour one. Theſe 
fees commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments hereditary, 
diſtributed to their officers parts of the do- 
mains, and permitted thoſe officers to gra- 
tify the ſoldiers under them in the ſame. 

manner. | P 

ArRIERE VA'SSAL, ar-ry&re-vas'-sal. The 

voaſſal of a vaſſal. = TreVoux. 

Axx1's10N, ar-rizh'-dn. . /. [arrifo, Lat.) 
A ſmiling upon. Dis. 

ARRI VAL, ar-rt-val. z. / from arrive.] The 
act of coming to any place; and, figura- 
tively, the attainment of any purpoſe. 
How are we chang'd, ſince we firit ſaw the 
| Cane! | - 

She, like the Tun, does ſtill the ſame appear; 
Bright, as ſhe was at her arrival here. Waller. 
The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes upon 
His own ifland.” Broome View of Epic Poetry, 


4. 


Philips. 


ä 


AKRYVANCE, Ar-xF-vans. . ,. [from agrive.) | 


| A RROGANTNESS, ir-r8-gant-nds. 1. 7. 


ARR 
Every minute is expeQancy 


Of more arrivance. 
To ARRIVE, ar-rt've; v. ». 
to come on ſhore.] | 


4 


Shake/p 
{arriver, Fr. 


* 
s 


At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearied with length of ways, and worn with toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 


2. To reach any place by travelling. | 
When we were arrived, upon the verge of his 
eſtare; we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt our- 
ſelves and our horſes, Sidney, 

N 


3. To reach any point. 5 
The bounds of all body, we have no difficulty 
to arrive at; but, when the mind is there, it ſinds 
nothing to hinder its progreſs. 
4. To gain any thing by progreſſive ap- 
- proach. | 
It is the higheſt wiſdom, by deſpiſing the 
world to arrive at heaven; they are bleſſed, who 
converſe with God: Taylor. 
The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice; and avoid 
the ſnares of the crafty. Addiſon. 


5. The thing, at which we arrive, is always 
ſuppoſed to be good. | 
6. To happen: with to before the perſon. 
This ſenſe ſeems not proper. 
Happy! te whom this glorious death arrives ; 
More to be yalued, than a thouſand lives. Waller. 


To ArRO'DE, aAr-10/de. v. a. [arrodo, Lat.] 
To gnaw or nibble. Dis. 


A'RROGANCE, Ar-rö-gäns. n. ſ. Larro- 
A'RROGANCY, àr“-rö-gän-sy. J gantia, Lat.] 
The act or quality of taking much upon 
one's ſelf ; that ſpecies of pride, which 
conſiſts in exorbitant claims. | | 

Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 

And loves not me; be you, good lord, aſſur d, 

I hate not you for her proud arrogance. Shag. 

4A Pride hath no other glaſs | 

To ſhew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple knees 

Feed arregance, and are the proud man's fees. 
| Shaleſp. 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and the g 
froward mouth, do IT hate. Prov. viii. 13. 

Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any 
controvertible truths, we cannot, without aro- 
gancy, entreat a credulity. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

Humility it expreſſes by the ſtooping and bend- 
ing of the head; arrogance, when it is lifted, or 
(as we ſay) toſſed up. Dryden Dufreſnoy, 

A'RROGANT, ar'-r0-gant. adj. [arrogas, 
Lat.] Given to make exorbitant claims; 
haughty; proud. 

Feagh's right unto that country, which he 
claims, or the ſigniory therein, muſt be vain and 
arrogant, Spenſer on Ireland. 

An arrogant way of treating with other princes | 
and ſtates, is natural to popular governments. 

| J | Temple. 
A'RROGANTLY; ar'-r6-gint-ly. adv. [from 
arrogant.) In an arrogant manner. 


| Our poe 
Himſelſ admire the fortune of his play; 
And arrogontly, as his fellows do, 
Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you. 
| _— Dryden. 
Another, warm'd 
With high ambition, and conceit_of proweſs 
_ Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum d; 
What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood, 


Should now cleave ſheer the execrable head I 


Oft Churchill. Philips, 


[from 


arrogant.) The ſame with - arrogance ; 
which ſee, . ” 11: #18. 
To A RROGATE, ar/-r0-gite. D. g. larrago, 


Lat.] To claim 


82 


* _ - Company coming: not in uſe. 


4 


| 


yainly ; to exhibit unjuſt | 
| 


1. To come to any place. by water, + 28 | | 


l 


Our poet may 1 


5 


ARS 


intend, to deſcribe this battle fu)! 


derogate any thing from one nation, or 
to the other. 


ky Haya, 
The popes arrogated unto themſelves, th the 
empire was held of them in homage. 
Sir Walter 
8) Who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 
Over his brethren. Milt 
Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallid; 
lity, but what ſhe pretended to be founded upon 
Chriſt's promiſe. | Tilldfn 
ArROGA'TION, ar'-r6-gl-shin. n. .. (fg 
arrogate.] A claiming in a proud unjust 
manner. Ne 
Axxo'siox, Ar-r6“-zZhun. 2. /. 
Lat.] A gnawing. 
A'RRow, Ar'-rd. . / [anepe, Sax. 1 
pointed weapon, which is ſhot from 3 
bow. Darts are thrown by the hand: but, 
in poetry, they are confounded, 
I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arrow with the golden head, Sbakſp, 
Here were boys ſo deſperately reſolved, a tg 
pull arrows out of their eſh; and deliver 
to be ſhot again, by the archers on their fide, 
5241 Haytrari. 
ARROwWNHEAD, Ar'-r6-hed. u. ,. [from arrny 
and head.) A water plant; fo called, from 
the reſemblance of its leaves to the he 
of an arrow. | Da. 
A' nRowr, ar'-r6-y. adj. {from arrow.] Con- 
fiſting. of arrows. 
He ſaw them, in their forms of battle rang'd; 
How quick they wheeF'd, and flying behind 
them ſhot | 
Sharp fleet of arrowy ſhow'r againſt the face 
Of their purſuers, and o'ercame by flight. Mil, 


A'RSE, ar'se, u. ſ. [eanpge, Sax.) The but- 
tocks, or hind part of an animal. 

To hang an A'RSE, ir'se, A vulgar phraſe, 

ſignifying to be tardy, ſluggiſh, or dilatory, 
For Hudibras wore but one ſpur ; 

As wiſely knowing,.could he ſtir 

To active trot one ſide of 's horſe, 

The other would not bang an arſe. Hutibes, 


A'RSE-FOOT, a'rs-ffit. 1. h. A kind of water 
fowl, called alſo a didapper. Dag. 

A'RSE-SMART, ar's-sma'rt. 1. /. [perficaria 
Lat.] An herb. / 

A'RSENAL, A'rs-nAl. 2. /. {arſenale, Ital.] 4 
repoſitory of things requiſite to war; 2 
magazine of military ſtores. 

I would have a room, for the old Roman in- 
ſtruments of war; where you might ſee all the 
ancient military furniture, as it might have bern 
in an arſcnal of old Rome. | Aldo. 

ARSE'NICAL, ar-g&n'-I-k41. adj. (from arſe 
met.] Containing arſenick ; conſiſting of 
arſenick. | 
An hereditary conſumption, or one engendet- 
ed by ar/enical fumes under ground, is capable 
of cure. | Haro: 
There are arſenicol, or other like noxious mine. 
rals, lodged underneath, Wuootwars 
A/RSENICK, A'rs-nik. 7. /. Cage u.] A pol. 
derous mineral ſubſtance, volatile and un- 
inflammable; which gives a whitenels to 
metals in fuſion, and proves a violent cot. 
roſive poiſon; of which there are three 
ſorts. Native or yellow arſenich, call 
| alſo auripigmentum or orpiment, is chief 
found in copper mines. White or cri 
arſenick is extracted from the native kn 
by ſubliming it with a proportion of ſea 
ſalt: the ſmalleſt quantity of cryſtalline 
+ arſenic, being mixed with any metal, ab- 


Jy Not t9 
to arr op ate 


Dis, 
[from arr, 


ſolutely deftroys its malleability ; and 3 


claims, prompted only by pride. 


| 


| lingle grain will turn a poun 
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ine 222 .arſenick is a prepara- 


VER 

"A Woodward on Tau. 

1 rt. n- . Larte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

| e power 2 doing ſomething not taught 

"by nature and inſtinct; as, to qual 18 na- 

tural, to dance is an art. 
Att is properly an habitual 


142 ‚ 
ledge of cer- 
and directed in his actions. South. | 
Bleſt with each grace of nature and of art. Pape. 


The laſt and ſt. art, the art to blot. . Pope. 
ſcience 3 as, the liberal arzs. 1 

Its, that reſpect the mind, were ever reputed | 

nobler, than thoſe that ſerve the body. Ben Fonſor. | 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 

Or rail at arts he did not underſtand? Dryden. 

> de. 

4 A obſervation is afforded us by the art of 

making ſugar. ' Boyle. 

I. Artfulneſs ; kill ; dexterity. 

2 The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 

That can make vile things precious. 

. Cunning. | 

: More 35 with leſs art. 

© 6. Speculation. $380 

j Thane 6s much of this in art, as you; 

But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. Sap. 


MATERIAL, Ar-t& -ryal. adj. [from artery. 
That, which relates to the artery; that, 
which is.contained in the artery. 

Had not the Maker wrought the ſpringy frame; 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
| Had cooPF'd and languiſh'd in the arterial road. 

ws OE Kd Blackmore. 

As this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth 
through the arterial tube, it is preſſed by two 
contrary forces ; that of the heart, driving it for- 
ward againſt the ſides of the tube; and the elaſ- 
tick force of the air prefling it on the oppoſite 
fides of thoſe air-bladders, along the ſurface of 
which this arterial tube creeps. Arbutbnot. 
AzTERIO'TOM Y, tr ttb. Sp 
[from ages, and 45 to cut.] The gpe- 
. ration of letting blood from the artery: 

a practice much in uſe among the French. 


C 
4 


Sbaleſp. 
Sbaleſp. 


An artery is a conical canal, conveying the 
blood from the heart to all parts of the body. 


which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of fine 


which there are more or fewer ſtrata, ac- 
cording to the bignefs of the artery :- theſe 
fibres have a ſtrong elaſticity, by which 
tiey contract themſelves with ſome force, 
when the power by which they have been 


moſt coat is a fine tranſparent membrane, 
which keeps the blood within its canal ; 

t otherwiſe, upcn the dilatation of an 
artery, would . eaſily ſeparate the ſpiral 
fibres from one another. As the. arteries 
grow ſmaller, theſe coats grow thinner, 


continuations of the capillary arteries. . 
| Quincy. 


contractile force, by which they drive the blood 
3 lorward ;. it being hindered from going 


N. nogg by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot., 


uin rules and maxims, by which a man is go- |_ 


Ey'n copious Dryden wanted or forgot 1. 


A'RTERY,  Yr-tb-rp. u. { larteria, Lat.] | | 
z Ar-té-Ty. n. I larteria, La } | Ariex, Ir-tik. al. [it ſhould be written 


Each artery is compoſed of three coats; of | 


blood veſſels and nerves, for nouriſhing the |. 
coats of the artery; the ſecond is made | 
up of circular, or rather ſpiral fibres, of | 


ſtretched out ceaſes. © The third and in. | 


and the coats of the veins ſeem only to be | 


Ide arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued With a | 


ART 


..» The laſt of theſe was certainly the maſt eaſy 
but, for the ſame reaſon, the leaſt artful. Dryden 
2. Artificialz not natural. 1 
3. Cunning; ſkilful; dexterous. 
O ſtill the ſame, Ulyſſes, the rejoin'd; 
- In uſeful craft, ſucceſsfully refin'd ; 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind, Pope. 
A'RTFULLY, 4 rt-fol-lp. adv. [from artful.) 
With art; ſkilfully ; dexterouſly, 
he reſt in rank: Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſect her face, 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. 


Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How irreſiſtibly muſt it prevail, when the ſeeds 
of it are artfully ſown, and induſtriouſly cul- 

tivated | | 


1. Skill, 

Conſider, with how much artfulneſs his bulk 
and ſituation is contrived; to have juſt matter, 
to draw round him theſe maſſy bodies. 

2. Cunning. | 

ARrTHRYTICAL, ar-thrit'-I-k41.9 adj. [from 
ARTHRI' TICK, ar-thrit/-Ik. arthritis.) 
1. Gouty ; relating to the gout. whe 

' Frequent changes produce all the arthritick diſ- 
eaſes. h Arbuthnot. 

2. Relating to joints. 


want bones, and all extended articulations; yet 

— have they arthritical analogies; and, by the mo- 

tion of fibrous and muſculous -parts, are able to 

make progreſſion. 

ARTHRTTTIS, ar-thrit'-is. 2. , [Ad ęllis, from 

ag dg a joint.] Any diſtemper, that affects 
the joints ; but the gout particularly. 

5 uincy. 

Re LG, I'r-ty-tshoke. . /. [artichault, 

r.] 


large ſcaly heads, ſhaped like the cone of the 
E tree: the bottom of each ſcale, as alſo at the 
bottom of the florets, is a thick fleſhy eatable ſub- 
Kance. b 8 Miller. 
No herbs have curled leaves, but cabbage and 
cubbage lettuce; none have double leaves, one 
belonging to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or ſeed, 
but the artichoke, 
\ Articholes contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimulating 
Ju Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


fpecies of ſun flower, 


arctic, from 4:x#i:x&-,] Northern; under 
the Bear, See ARCTICK. | 


yond the artick circle; for the ſun would be 80 

degrees from them. en 
In the following example it is, contrary 

to cuſtom, ſpelt aſter the French manner, 

and accented on the laſt ſyllable. 

To you, who live in chill degree, 

As map informs, of fiſty- three; 

And do not much og a6 atone, 

By bringing thither fifty-one ; 

Methinks * climes ſhould be alike, ; 

From tropick e' en to pole artigue. Dryden. 

A'RTICLE, +r-tikl. 2. /. Larticulus, Lat.] 

1. A part of ſpecch, as, the, an; the man, 
rin | 

2. A fingle clauſe of an account.;. a particũ- 

lar part of any complex thing.. 

| Laws, touching matters of order, are change- 
able by the power of the church; articles con- 

cerning doctrine, not iv. Hoaler. 
Have the ſummary of all our griefs, ry 

When time ſhall ſerve to ſhew in articles. Sbalſp. 


wo. 


— — 


* 


Many believe the article of remiſſion of ſins, 
but believe it without the condition of repentance. 


_ a * 
_—_ 


We belicve the article otherwiſe, than God in- 


* 


art-ful-. adj. [from ar 595 ** 
> 0 Aa. SY art and * | 
LAY EIN | 


ended it. 


a * 
0 L #4 + 4% 


} 
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N 
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; 


Dryden. 


Rogers. 
A'&TFULNESS, Art-fül-nés. u. /. [from ar 2 | 


Cbeyne. 


Serpents, worms, and leaches, though ſome 


Brown's V ulg. Errours. 


This plant is very like the thiſtle ;, but hath | 


4 


Bacon. | 
„ 


juice. | | 
A'RTICHORE of Feru/alem, Ar-ty-tshöke. A 


But they would have winters, like thoſe be- 


. 


4 
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All the precepts, promiſes, and threatenimgs 


of the goſpel, will riſe up in judgment againſt 


us; and the articles of our faith will be fo many 
articles of accuſation : and the great weight, of 
our charge will be this, That we did not obey the 
goſpel, which we profeſſed to believe ; that we 
made confeſſion of the Chriſtian faith, but lived 
like Heathens. Tillotſon. 
You have ſmall reaſon, zo repine upon that 
article of life. | Swift. 
3. Terms; ſtipulations. 
I embrace theſe conditions; let us have articl-s 


between us. Shaheſp. 
It would have gall'd his ſurly nature, 

Which eaſily endures not article, 

Tying him to aught.  Shakeſp. 


4. Point of time; exact time. 
If Cansficld had not, in that article of time, 


given them that briſk charge, by which other 


troops were ready; the king himſelf had been 
in danger. Clarendon. 
To A'RTICLE, är'-tIkl. v. 2. [from the noun 
article.) To ſtipulate ; to make terms. 
Such, in love's warfare, is my caſe; 
I may not article for grace, 
Having put love at laſt to ſhow this face. Donne. 
He had -not infringed the leaſt tittle of what 
was articled, that they aimed at one mark, and 
their ends were concentrick. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor ; that is 
manifeſtly not ſo in the ſtory of Jephtha, where 
he article with the people, and they made him 
judge over them, Locke. 
To ARTICLE, ar'-tikl, v. a. To draw up in 
particular articles. | 
He, whoſe life ſeems fair; yet, if all his errours 


and follies were articled againſt him, the man 


would ſeem vicious and miſcrable. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
ARTICULAR, ar-tik'-0-lar. adj. [articularss, 
Lat.] Belonging to the joints. In medi- 
cine, an epithet applied to a diſeaſe, 
which more immediately infeſts the joints, 
Thus the gout is called morbus articularis. 
ARTYCULATE, ar-tik'-0-late. adj. [from ar- 
ien Label i i; | WA 
1, Diſtinct ; divided, as the parts of a limb 
are divided by joints; not continued in 
one tone, as articulate ſounds; that is, 
ſounds varied and changed at proper 
pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice of ani- 
mals, which admit no ſuch variety. An 
articulate pronunciation, a manner of 
ſpeaking. clear. and diſtinct, in which one 
ſound is not confounded with another. 
In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is 
reduced to an extreme exility, yet the articulate 
ſounds, the words, are not confounded. Bacon. 
The firſt, at leaſt, of theſe 1 thought deny'd * 
To beaſts; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate ſound. Alton. 


* Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers 
4 


on either hand, On the left, they accounted* 
their digits and articulate numbers unto an hun- 
dred; on the right” hand, hundreds and thou- 
ſands. | Brown's Vulgar Errours: 

2. Branched out into articles. This is a 
meaning little in uſe. 

Henry's inſtructions were extreme; curious.and 
articulate; and, in them, more articles touching 
inquifition, than negotiation; requiring an an- 
ſwer in diſtinct articles to his queitions; ,Ba-on. * 

To AR TIC UTLATR, Ar-tIk - - late. v. a. from 
article.] ne. 
1. To form words; to utter diſtinct fyllay 

bles; to ſpeak as a man. A .. 

The dogmatiſt knows not, by what art he di- 
rects his tongue, in arliculating founds into voices. 


— | | | Glanville. 
Pariſian academiſts, in their anatomy of apes, 


Tayler's" Holy Living. | tel us; that the muſcles of the tongue, 9 


* 


1 3 A dexterous or artful fellow: not in uſe. 


lighten the ſports their inventions could contrive, | | 


£ bs 2 
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ART 
% moſt ſerve to articulate a word, were wholly 
| like thoſe of man. on the Creation. 
They would advance in knowledge, and not de- 
ceive themſelves with a little articulated air. Locle. 
2. To draw up in articles. | | 
Theſe things indeed, you have #rticultted, 
Proctaĩm'd at market-croſſes, read in churches, 
To face the dent of rebellion 
Wich ſome fine colour. Sbalſp. 
3. To make terms; to treat. Theſe two 
latter fignifications are unuſual. 
Send us to Rome _ 
The beſt, with whom we may articulate 
Por their own and ours. * Sbhatkeſp. 
To ART CULATE, ar-tik'-0-late. v. », To 
_ -fpeak diſtinctly. | | 
ARrTYCULATELY, Ar-tik"--lite-lf. adv. 
[from articulate. ] In an articulate voice. 
The ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no leis articu- 
July ſpoken to God, who needs not our words to 
diſcern our meaning. Decay Piety. 
ATi curaArExsss, Ar-tik/-0-Hte-nts. 1. / 


[from articu/ate.] The quality of being ar- 


ticulate. | 
ARTICULA'TION, 
[from articulate. ] 
1. The junRure, or joint of bones. | 
With relation to the motion of the bones in 
their articulations, there is a twofold liquor pre- 
pared for the inunction and lubrification of their 
heads; an oily one, and a mucilaginous, ſupplied 
by certain glandules ſeated in the articulations. Ray. 
2. The act of forming words. 
'I conceive, that an extreme ſmall, or an ex- 
. treme great found, cannot be articulate ; but that 
the articulation requireth a mediocrity of ſound, 
Bacon. 
By articulation 1 mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of ſome parts belonging to the mouth, be- 
tween the throat and lips. 5 Holder. 
3. In botany.] The joints or knots in ſome 
Plants, as the cane. 
A'rTiIFiCE, 4r-ti-fls. . / [artifcium, Lat.] 
1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. | 
It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown 
tongue; none of all theſe laborious art:fices of 
| ignorance, none of all theſe cloaks and 1 
1 . outh. | 


obtained by ſcience or 


Ar-tlk-d-HA-shän. . 1 


2. Art; trade; Kill 
practice. "Ip 
ARTUFICER, Ar-tif-fi-sdr. 1. ,. [artifex, Lat.) | 
1. An artiſt; a manufacturer; one, by 

whom any thing is made. 
The lights, doors, and ſtairs, rather directed 
to the uſe. of the gueſt, than to the eye of the 
, artificer. | Sidney. 
The great artificer would be more than ordi- 
narily exact, in drawing his own picture. South. 
In the practices of art iſcers, and the manu- 
ſactures of ſeveral kinds, the end being propoſed, | 


we find out Ways. Locke. 
| à contriver. | Bs | 
* Ae * Wh He, ſoon aware, f 
Each perturþation ſmonth d with outward calm, 
* Artificer of fraud! ang was the firſt, 124 
That practis'd falſehood under faintly ſhow. |} 
| N 7 | Milton. 
2 Th' artificer of hies | 
Renews th' aſſault, and his laſt batt'ry tries. | 


Dryden. 

Let you alone, cunning arif. Ben Fonſon. 
Aarirtciak, Ar-ti-flsh-Al. adj. | artificiet,. 
1. Made by art; not natural. E | 
Bakilivs uſcd the artificial day of torches, to | 


he curtains, cloſely drawn the light to ſkreen, || 
As if he had contriv'd, to lie unſeen; 


4 


'” 
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ART 


t doth not hinder, but that it is poſſible to con- 
trive ſuch an artificial revolution. Wilkins. 


2. Fictitious ; not genuine. 
Why, 1 can ſmile, and murder while I ſmile ; 
And cry, Content, to that Which grieves my heart; 


The reſolution, which we cannot reconcile to 
public good, has been ſupported by an obſequious 
rty; and then, with uſual methods, confirmed 

y an artificial majority. -  Swvift. 

3. Artful; contrived with fill. | 18 

- © Fheſe ſcem to be the more artificial, as thoſe 
of 'a ſingle perſon the more natural governments. 

ArTirierat Arguments, Ar-tl-flsh“-Al. [In 
rhetorick.} Are proofs on confiderations, 
which ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or 
invention of the orator ; which are thus 
called, to diſtinguiſh them from laws, au- 
thorities, citations, and the like, which are 
faid to be inartificial arguments. 

ArTiFi' CIAL Lines, Ar-ti-fish'-al, on. a 
ſector or ſcale, are lines ſo contrived, as 
to reprefent the logarithmick fines and 

. tangents.; which, by the help of the line 
of numbers, ſolve (with tolerable exact- 
neſs) queſtions in trigonometry, naviga- 
tion, O. 8 bamberg. 

ARTIFFTCIAL Number, Ar-tl-flsh-Al, 
ſame with logarithms. 

ARTIFICIALLY, Ar-ti-fish'-al-ly. adv. [from 
artificial.) 

I. Artfully ; with ſkill; with good contri- 
Vance. 1 

How cunningly he made his faultineſs leſs ; 
how artificially he ſet out the torments of his own 

_ conſcience. 7 : Sidney. 

Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſland, 
and find there a palace artificially contrived, and 
curiouſly adorned. Ray. 


2. By art; not naturally. 
t 
into powder, as if it had been artificially 


are the 


is covered on all ſides with earth, crumbled 
lifted, 


: . . : . ._Addiſon. 
ARTIFICIALNESS, Ar-tl-flsh“-Al-nés. u. /. 
[from artificial.) Artfulneſs. Di#, 
AzTiri'ciovs, Aar-ti-flsh'-us. adj. [from 
 artifite.] The ſame with artificial. | 
ArTiLLERY, ar-til'-lE-ry. u. J. It has no plu- 

ral. Lartillerie, Fr.] BNA, | 

1. Weapons of war; always uſed of miſſive 
weapons. | 

And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 

and ſaid unto him ; Go, carry them unto the city. 

| I Samuel. 


— 


— 


2. Cannon; great orUnance. 5 

Have I not heard great ordnance in the field? 

And heav'n's artillery thunder in the ſkies? Shak. 
PII to the Tower with all the haſte I can, _ 

To view th' artillery and ammunition.  Shaleſp. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being 

ſixteen pieces; every piece having pioneers, to 

- He, that views a fort to take it, 

Plants his artillery gainſt the weakeſt place. 


ART1SA'N, ar-ti-zan'. n. / [French.] 

1. Artiſt; profeſſor of an art. 

What are the moſt judicious artiſans, but the 
mimicks of nature ? 
Beſt and happieſt artiſan, 
Beſt of painters, if you can, 
With your many-colour'd art, r 


Draw the miſtreſs of my heart. 
2. Manufacturer; low tradeſman. 
I, who had none but generals to oppoſe me, muſt 
have an artiſan for my antagoniſt, Adiiſn. 


A'sT1ST, Ar-tlst. 2. /. [artifte, Fr.] 


1. The profeſſor of an art, generally of an 


art manual. | I. 


Hor to build-ſhips, and dreadſul ordnance caſt, 


* 


> W 
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And wet my checks, with artificial tears. Shate/. | 


Temple. | 


Woetton's Arthitelure, | . 


: 


Ws 


All arts and artiff; Theſeus could a L 2 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better f 
The maſter painters and the carvers - 
When I made this, an artift undertock t 
tate it; but, uſing another way, fell much an 


Nerotos's Oe, 


2. A ſkilful man ; not a novice. 
If any one thinks himſelf an arri 
him number up the parts of his child's body. J 
 A'RTLESLY, @ rt-IEs-lF. adv. [from art, 
1. In an artleſs manner; without {1 a 
2. Naturally; fincerely ; without craft. 
Nature and truth, though never ſo low or . 


, are yet pleaſing, when openly and 
preſented. ee "RF 

A'ETLESS, A'rt-l6s. adj. [from art and 1; 

1. Unſkilful ; wanting art: ſometimes, 4 

the particle of: 
The 1 plowman, ſhould he quit dr 
and, 

 Artheſs of ſtars, and of the moving (ang, 

2. Void of fraud; as, an artle/s maid, 

3. Contrived without ſkill ; as, an arte; tale 

ARUNDINA'CEOUS, A-ran-di-n%-shis. 4% 

[arundinaceus, Lat.] Of or like reeds, D 

ARruUNDI NEOUS, a-run-din'-yus, adj. [args 

- dineus, Lat.) Abounding with reeds, 

As, Az“. conjunct. als, Teut.] 

r. In the ſame manner with ſomething elf, 
When thou doſt hear, I am as I have bern; 
Approach me, and thou ſhajt be as thou wal. 

3 noo ot i 12 nos Ohaleſpear, 

Ia ſinging; as in piping, you excel; 

And ſcarce your maſter could perferm ſo wel. 


5 nga $0.6 45 Dre 
Ilive as I did, I think” 2 1 did, I love vou 
I did; but all theſe are to no purpoſe ; the wald 
will not live, think, or love, a; do. +6 
2- In the manner that. 
Mad as 1 was, I could not bear his fate 
With filent grief, but loudly blam'd the ſtate 
| Dryden : Am, 
The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking 3 
candle in one hand, and a drawn fivard:ui (id 
other, ventured out of the room. 
De Arbuthnot and Py: 
3. That; in a conſequential ſenſe. 
The cunningeſt mariners were ſo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thought it beſt, with {trick 
fails to yield to be governed by it. She, 
He had ſuch a dexterous proclivity, 4. 
teachers were fain to reſtrain bis n þ 
, | lia 
The relations are ſo uncertain, as they require 
a great deal of examination, Bass 
- .. God thall by grace prevent ſin ſo ſoon, 4 u 
keep the ſoul in the virginity of its firſt in- 
„ Sul. 
4. In the ſtatqof another. 
Madam, werel as you, I'd take her counſel; 
_. Fd ſpeak my own diſtreſs. 
5 A. Philips, Difireji Mother, 
conſideration ; with 3 


— 


Under a particular 
particular reſpect. 
' Beſides that law, which concerneth met 4 
men; and that, which belongs unto men 4: they 
are men, linked with others in ſome ſocietf; 
there is a third, which touches all ſeveral bodies 
politick, ſo far forth, as one of them hath pub- 
lick concerns with another. Hooker”s Eccleſ. Pai 
* Dar'ft thou be as good as thy word now * 
' ——Why, Hal, thou knoweſt, as thou art but 
man, I dare; but as thou art a prince, | 


5 


| thee, as I fear the roaring of the lion's whelp- 


| Shateſp. Henry I. 
The objeQions, that are raiſed againſt it @3 
| tragedy, are as follow. | 
E Sey Pref. to What d'ye call f. 
'6. Like; of the ſame kind with. | 

A ſimple idea is one uniform idea; 4 ve 
bitter. e Vati. 


Inſtruct che art, and reward their haſte, Waller, | 


. 


* 


7. In the ſame degree with. Whet: 


25 
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- exit; fo certain it is, that the circular revoluti- of the nature and qualities of the lapis af. 
ons of the earth and planets (rather than other | _ þe/tos. 

motions, which might as poſſibly have been) do | 4FBE'STOS, i4z-b&s'-ths. n. ſe [of ©-.) A 
| declare God. Bentley. | ſort of native foſſile ſtone, which may be 


18. Going before as, in a comparative ſenſe ; | ſplit into threads and filaments, from one 
the firſt as, being ſometimes underſtood. inch to ten inches in length, very fine, brit- 


; | Sempronimsis as brave a man, as Cato. Adiſſon. | tle, yet ſomewhat tractable, filky, and of 
4 would — Ac AI nigher to a Bright a the ſun, and like the morning fair. a greyiſn colour. It is almoſt infipid to the 
1 And wind his torn under the -wall , . 


| taſte, indiſſoluble in water, _ endued 
| with the wonderful property of remaining 
ereſt, that there ſhould _ unconſumed in the fire: but, in two trials 

.before the Royal Society, a piece of cloth, 


| 736 35 : 

| t : it ſhook, a: it would fall. | 19. Anſwering to ſuch. 
4 That, with * 1 "Fairy Queen. Y Is it not every man's = 'r _ 
1 They all contended, ro creep into his humour ; be ſuch a governour of the world, a; defigns our 
© aod-to 2 that, as of N io they 9 as would govern us for 1 made of this ſtone, was found to loſe a 
© conceived he deſired they ſhou . | Hayward. | . © : | dram of its weight each time. This ſtone 
ed. in * — MN _ ' tai | er ſo to anſwer it; in a conditional is found, in Angleſey in Wales, and in 
4 - ow * * bd - 

MENG EE Bhatt at | Mehr ny ary ite ot mth | pe f | Choke 
© 5 hot ch' affault, ſo high the tumult roſe, - any other man's underſtanding ; /o far, I hope, fr nN 4 Titel 0 $6956 
b all the Dardan and Argolick race | my labours may be of uſe to him. Locke, om arxagiiw to leap. ] © Worm in 
4 been contracted in that narrow ſpace. Dryd. 21. So is ſometimes underſtood. the rectum, ſo called from their continual 
1 No miſery no place of ſafety know? _,,, | As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured, to troubleſome motion, cauſing an intolerable 
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| . - . 1. 4 I hing. Puin - 
| nes me, whereſoc' er Igo, extinguiſh on and prejudice ; I am ftill de- itching cy 
re | firou of A fone gold,” in this particular. | To ASCE/ND, l- nd vx, [aſcends, Lat.) 
| ling to what. 15 1 | Spedator, | 1. To move upwards; to mount; to riſe. 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos; but | 22. Anſwering to / conditionally. Then, to the heav'n of heav'ns, ſhall he aſcend 
© cniſters, by whom ye believed, even a: the | So may th' auſpicious queen of love Red With victory, triumphing through the air : 
© Lord gave to every man? 1 Cor. | To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind; | Over his foes and thine. | Milton. 
W Their figure being printed, A. thou, to whom the muſe commends 2+ To proceed from one degree of good to 
A juſt before (I think) Ll hinted; 1 The beſt of poets and of friends, 


another. | 
Alma inform'd can try the caſe. | Prior. | - Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore. Dryden. By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend, to more juſt ideas 


The republick is ſhut up in the great duke's | 23. Before Hoab, it is ſometimes redundant ; of the glory of Jeſus Chriſt ; who is intimately 
F dominiohs, who at preſent is very much incenſed but this is in low language. | united to God, and is one with him. 


againſt it. The occaſion is, as follows. As how, dear Syphax ? Adiiſon's Cato. 2 #83 Watts s Improvement of the Mind, 
Addifon on Italy. 24. It ſeems to be redundant before ger; to| ,, To ſtand higher in genealogy. 
As it were; in ſome ſort. | this time. RN The only inceſt was in the aſcending (not col- 
= As for the daughters of wang Edward IV. they Though that war continued nine years, and lateral) branch ; as, when parents and chilaren 
thought, king Richard had ſaid enough for them; this hath as yet laſted but fix; yet there hath | 


married, this was ted inceſt. 
Wand took them to be but a of the king's party, | been much more action in the preſent war. Addiſon, | r Ar 


BU | Broome Notes on the Odyſſey. 
becauſe they were in his power, and at his dif- | 2c. In a ſenſe of compariſon, followed by fo. 15 . 
l. rn VIL | , when u ünh-chck addles through thy cole, 8 XD, llc · End v. a. W 
. 2 48 ms te 3 | On feet and wings; and flies, and wades, and They aſcend the mountains; they deſcend the 
At either end, it whi as it flew ; 22 hops; 5 oh | u 2 
And, as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the | 8. lub Ting da, with ſhoulders, hands, and head, eg 3 1 
dew; | Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread. Pepe. ASCE NDABLE, as-8end'-abl. adj, [from af- 
IaſeQed, as it fell, with ſweat of ſanguine hue. | 26, ron; with reſpect to. cend.] That may be aſcended. Dic. 


: : for the reſt of thoſe, who have written ASCE'NDANT,as-8En'-dant. n. /. (from aſcend.) 
Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke ; againſt me, they deſerve not the leaſt notice. 1. The part of the ecliptick, at any particu- . 
d frighted Turnus trembled, as ſhe ſpoke. -. | | Dryden's Fables, Preface, lar time above the horizon; which is ſup- 
| | Ded. 25, As ir; in the ſame manner that it | poſed by aſtrologers, to have great influ- 
22 limpid ſtream, when ſoul with | would be, if. N ence. | 
ins C 2? : | 0 


| ln | Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a mat- | 2. Height; elevation. 3 : 
0 e and deſcending rains, iter that * 4+ it. 5 . 4 Locke. _ He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction 
Works itſelf clear; and, as it runs, refines. 28. As ro; with reſpect to. in ſciences, that were there in their higheſt af 
| The i SOS Aalen Cato. | I pray thee, ſpeak to me, as tothy thinkings, cendant.  _ a PRES Temple. 
; Becauſe, ati Ton dds As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of | 3- Supenority ; influence. g 8 
1 that commanded the injury to be done, is thoughts 5 By the aſcendant he had in his underſtanding, * 
a N then he, that did it 7 and they alſo | The worſt of words. * Shateſp. Othelbo. and the dexterity of has Nature, he could per- 
”* Fro. gu who ** ſo er den, them | They pretend (in general) to great reſine- ſuade him very much. Clarendon. 
Becauſ P ION Ve en done. 1 aylor. | ments, as to what regards Chriſtianity. * Some ftar (I find) | . | 
23 it is; becauſe they ar. Nan | Addiſon on Italy. | Has giy'n thee an aſcendunt er my mind. Dryd. 
” kernels draw out of the earth juice, fit to | _ 1 wasmiſtaken, a: to the day; placing that ac- When they have got an qfcendaxt over them, 
aun the tree; as thoſe, that would be trees | cident about thirty-ſix hours ſooner, than it hap- | they ſhould uſe it with moderation, and not 
12 F Bac. pened. þ ' Swift, make themſelves ſcarecrows. Tori. 
nen 29. As WELL 4s; equally with. 4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned : 
I Before the place e | Each man's mind has ſome peculiarity, as bell upwards. - | | - 
4 ved 6-4 ay” hundred entries grace | « his face; that diſtinguiſhes him from all others. | The moſt nefarious kind of baſtards, are in- 
obs 3 1 2 the ſound ö 5 _ 5 a a Locke, ceſtuous baſtards; which are begotten between 
| any times rebound. Dryden, It is adorned with admirable pieces of ſculp- | cen unte and deſcendants, in infinitum ; and be- 


How; in what manner. A | | te 3 
EL 3 — — . | ture, as re modern, as ancient. Addiſon on Itady. | tween collaterals, as far as the divine prohibitios. 


: As THOUGH ; as if. I | Ale 2 8 
and contradict others, and even themſel es 38 Theſe ih * & firſt ntly © 95 By Me bs x e's n - 
they pleaſe, with' as little danger of bei 2 e mould be at Grit, gently treated, a. AsCE'xDANT, is-$6n'-dint. a. ö 
ſuted, as of being underſt id ger ke ag con- though we expected an im ion 


„ „ 1. Superiour; predominant; overpoweri 
e -, Baye. a Sbarp's Surg. 2 9 3 3 ; pow ng. 
gn 3 anſwering to ike or ame. [ASA DUL/CIS, às-sà-dül-sls. See rasen 4 5. e 3 
yoo the'ttke a. Whither away ſo faſt ?— | 4S84 FOE'TIDA, As-8a-fet'<I-da. 2 . . A 2. In an aſtrological ſenſe, above th Nos CP 
To gratulate . pores 22, © enkel; AS E TIDA, ls. t- dd. J gumor | let him fiudy the conſtellation af Pang, 
Mens eric rr * reſin, brought from the Eaſt . dies, of | which is about that time aftcadant.” © Feguſus, 
Ina teciprocal fene. od: Richard HI. a ſharp tafte, and a ſtrong" offentive ſmell; | e 
Every fins ed in me 8.09 & | | which is faid to diſtil, during the heat of | Ascz'upexcy,. bs-obn'<dincaf. =: F from 
we oe the fate of pature he alfo puniſhed; e leak AN Ta afcend.} Iafluence; power, 
3 3 | | 2 An „ A8 SATA: 2 etc}. I underſt | 
«it may in'a-commonwealth. | rum, Lat.] The name of a plant. W , r dns: 


* and, what at one time ſcemed decent, appears 
4: ſure, a it is > | = Locke.) A gur'STINE, Az-bés“-tin. adj. (from afſbeftos.]| dilagreeable afterwards, 5 
* l. * nature mould Something incombuſtible, or that partakes * Wiesn 8 
2 5 4 , 3 


ASC 


ARE N$10N,- As-sEn'-shün. =. . (afcenfio, | 

t.] | 

1. The act of aſcending or riſing ; frequently | 

applied to the vible elevation of our Sa- | 
viour to heaven, 

: Then, riſi from his grave, 

Spoil'd principalities and pow'rs ; triumph'd, 

In open ſhew; and, with aſcenſion bright, 
Captivity led captive through the air. Parad, Left. 

4. The thing riſing, or mounting, 

Mien err, in the theory of inebriation; con- 
ceiving, the brain doth only ſuffer from va- 
porous aſcenſions from the ſtomach. . F 

Brown's Vulgar Erroure. | 
Ascrxstox, 4s-88n/-8hin, in aſtronomy, is 
either right or oblique. Right aſcenſion of the | p 
| ſun, or a ſtar, is that degree of the equi- | 
noctial, counted from the beginning of Aries, 
which riſes with the ſun or ſtar in a right 
ſphere. Oblique aſcenſſon is an arch of the 
equator, intercepted between the firſt point 
of Aries, and that point of the equator, 
- which riſes together with a ſtar in an oblique 


ſphere. 
AsCE/NSION-DAY, As-8En' „Ibün-da“ The 


— 


day, on which the aſcenſion of our Saviour | 
is commemorated, commonly called Holy | 
* Thurſday ; the Thurſday but one, before | 
Whitſuntide. l 


| Asc#/x$10nAL Difference, As-sén“shün-Al, is | 


the difference, between the right and ob- 
que aſcenſion of the ſame point to the 
ſurface of the ſphere. Chambers. 


AsCE'NS1vE, As-sen-slv. adj. [from aſcend.] | 


In a ſtate of aſcent :; not in uſe. 


The cold augments, when the days begin to 
increaſe ; though the ſun be then /cenfove, and | 


returning from the winter tropick. 
Brown's Vulgar * 


ASCENT, As-66nt'..n L[aſcenſus, Lat.] 


1. Riſe ; the act of . ng the act of mount- 


in 0 
Fo him with ſwift gſcent he up return'd, 
Into his bliſsſul boſom reaſſum'd | | 
In glory, as of old. * * Milton. 
2. The way, by which one aſcends.” 
The temple, and the ſeveral degrees of aſcent, 
whereby men did climb up to the ſame, as if it 
had been a * celi, be all poetical and fabulous. 
Bacon. 
pe It wasa och, 
Conſpicuous far, winding with one aſcent, 
Acceſſible from earth, one entrance high. Milton. 
3. An eminence, or high place. 
No land like Italy erects the fight 
o ſuch à vaſt cent, or ſwells to ſuch a height. | 
Addifon. 
A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian 
fields, unleſs it be diverſified with depreſſed val- 
s and ſwelling aſcents. * Bentley. 
To ASCE RTA'TN, ar- ne. v. a: [acer- 
tener, Fr.] 5 
1470 make certain ; to ff to eſtabliſm. 
The divine law both aſcertaineth the truth, and 
ſupplieth unto us the want of other laws. Footer. 
Money differs from uncoined ſilver in this, 
that the quantity of ſilver in each piece is after- 
tained by the ſtamp. Locle. 
2. To make confident ; to take away doubt: : 
often with of. 
Right. judgment of myſelf way. give 
other certainty; that is, aſcertain me, that 
in the number of God's children. 


þ 


— 


Hammond 5 Practical Catecbiftw. 1 | accident to ſubſtance. * | if 


This makes us act, with a repoſe of, mind and 
wonderful tranquillity ; becauſe it aſcertaing us, 
of the goodneſs of our work. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


A$CERTA' INER, As-sEr-tà nör. . J. [from |}. 


* aſcextain. 4 1 , that rc. or 
eſtabliſhes. | 


melee mini) 
I, S508 ONO 


AzopRrA' INMENT, - -b6-abr-tA'nr 


| may expreſs his good wiſhes for his country, in- | 


| Asen ric k, As-két“- Ik. a 


a the. 


a * | FTrq 42 vir” - i 58 Y! * © =» * p 
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. . 
from aſcertain. ] A ſettled pee a0 eſta- 
bliſhed ſtandard. | 


For want of aſcertainment, how ſar a writer 


nocent intentions be charged with crimes. 
1122 Po, to Lord Middleton. 
22 land, ] Em- 
ployed wholly in exerci 8 of devotion and 
mortification. 
None lived ſuch long lives, as monks and 
hermits; ſequeſtered from plenty, to a conſtant 


aſcetich courſe. of the ſevereſt abſtinence and de vo—- 


tion. South. 


AsCEe'TICK, As-két-Ik. 2. . He, that retires 


to devotion and mortification; a her- 
mit. 
am far, from coinneading thoſe aſcetichs ; 
that, out of a-pretence of keeping themſelves un- 
ſpotted from the world, take up their quarters in 
deſarts. orris. 
He, that preaches to man, ſhould underſtand 
hat is in man; and that ſkill can ſcarce- be at- 
tained by an aſcetich | in his ſolitudes. Atterbury. 
A'SCTI, As,-kI-l. 2. %, It has no ſingular. [from 
« without, and ox a ſhadow.] Thoſe 
eople, who (at certain times of the year) 
Lav no ſhadow at noon : ſuch are the | in- 


habitants of the torrid zone; becauſe they 


have the ſun, twice a year, vertical to 
them. Di. 
Asci'TBs, Ais-ki-tis. n. , [from 4oxi; a 
bladder.] A particular ſpecies of dropſy ; 
ſwelling of the lower belly and 7 fa 
parts, from an extravaſation and collection 


univerſally allowed to admit of no cure, 
but by means of the manual operation of 
tapping. uincy. 
hers are two kinds of dropſy : the e 
called alſo leucophlegmacy, when the extravaſat- 
ed matter ſwims in the cells of the — 
adipoſa; 3 and the aſcites, when the water — 
the cavity of the abdomen. Sbarp s Surgery. 


AsSCYTICAL as wk »|-kal. * 5 rener | 
e onging t to an 


Azcumuci, ae -kit/-ik. 
aſeites; dropſical; hydropical; : 


When it is part of another tumour, it is hy- | 


Tropical, either anaſarcous or aſcitical. 
Wiſem. Surg. 
Asciryriods, às-sl-tish“-üs. adj, Laſcititius, 
Lat.] Supplemental; additional; not in- 
herent; not original. 
Homer has been reckoned an aſcititious name, 
'from ſome accident of his life. Dope. 


ASCRIBABLE,a8-gkrt' -babl. adj. oP Tir 
| That, which may-be aſcribed. 

The greater part have been forward to rejed 
it, upon a miſtaken perſuaſion; that thoſe phœ- 
nomena are the effects of nature's abhorrency of 
a vacuum, which ſeem to be more fitly aſeribable 
to the weight and ſpring of the air. © Boyle. 


To ASCRPBE, Is-kri'be. v. 4. Laſcribo, Lat.) | 


1: To attribute to, as a cauſe. 

The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown; be- 
cauſe he was unwilling to provoke the emperor, 
by afcribing it to any other reaſon, than what was 
| pretended, Dryden. 

To this we may juſtly aſcribe thoſe jealouſies 


and encroachments, wi hich render mankind” un- 
eaſy to one another. 


Rogers, 


2» To attribute, as 4 quality to perſons, or | 


'» Theſe 'perfeRtions muſt- be Gendwklbs > and 
therefore 1nay much better be aſcribed to God, in 
whom we ſuppoſe all other er to meet, 
than to any tluing elſe. Fo. Rips 


ASCRYPTION, Anke] ron © 1. „ Le 


el. J ä 


of water, broke out- of its proper veſſels. | . 
This caſe,” when certain and inveterate, is | 


ASH 


Asckvrxixions, à8-krlp-tish- ds adj. 150 
titius, Lat.] That, Which 18 aſcribed, A 
As H, As h. ne . 

1 pennated lea 
tree v 

an odd lobe. The male — — 
a remote diſtance from the fruit, have 
but conſiſt of many ſtamina, The oy ary be 
a ſeed. veſle], containing one ſced at 4 on 
ſhaped like a bird's tongue. _ 

With which of old he charm'd the wn 
And call'd the mountain aſtes to the plain. try, 


2. The wood of the aſh. 57 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where 


"againſt 
My grained af6 an hundred times hath bi 
| And icar'd the moon with ſplinters. * 


Shakeſp, 
 A8HA'MED, 4-shY-m4d. adj. hoe ul 


Touched with ſhame ; generally with 

before the cauſe of ſhame, if a noun; * 

| to, if a verb. 
Profeſs publickly the doQrine 


25 
| not being — of the ten — 15 


[ fraxinus, Lat, Ec, n 


45 ka 


Practices enj ba 
One woul have 


but ſtrove. 
With modeſty, 


This I ha 

aſdam d of 1 855 
take. qo * 
Asn-co 


aſh a 

and 5 
| Clay, 0 wh 
lay above the 


* 4 Aion — 
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x SHER, Ash'n. 
aſh wood. 


[ 


Burns — } Gt 18 a Bu 

And will at | 7746 5 a f g " 
| Abe contain 1 . 

manure fon cold Land hy hy 


doth not waſh . — heir 5 e 

2. The remains of y; "oft 90 2 
poetry for the carcaſe, from Le ate 5 

practice of burning the dedd. 

Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 

| Pale fer of the houſe of Lancaſter ! 

Thou ne remnant of that royal blood 

7 T Shakeſpeant 

| 'To great Latrtes I bequeath 

A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death; 

Leſt, when the fates his royal 4% claim, 


The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. 5 


A'$HLAR, Ach'-Ir. v. /. [with maſons. ] Fr 
tones, as they come out of the quartij; 
different lengths, breadths, and thicknel& 

A*SHLEERING, Ash“ -A- xing. 1. f. [with bull 
ers.] Quartering in garrets, about tub 
foot and 2 half or three foot high, p&p” 
dicular to the floor, and reaching, to the 
under fide of the rafters. Builder”s Dit. 


$& F 5 The Poo on the land. 


r Engliſhman * in the mah 


vv that he brought thither More, a 
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2.7 To the more; to the land. 
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beryl, and the a 
1 in a 2 creck, aſbore I went, 


ee in Chios ſpent. 
— 5 Aalen n Ovid. 
bsw pn spar. Ach Ash-wenz dad. 1. /. The 
—— of Lent; ſo called, from the an- 
t cuſtom of fprinkling aſhes on the 
| 2 Ach wd. 1. . (from 4/5 and 
| werd. An herb. 
A sur, Ash“-F. adj. [from b.] Aſh-co- 
loared ; pale; inclining to a whitiſh grey. 


Oft * I ſeen a timely ghoſt 
= 0 ſemblance, meagre, pale, and ls: 
1 Of Ps 
1 leon, A-g7'de. adv. [from a and ide. 


. To one fide ; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 
The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt : 


Funn d by the wind; and gave a ruffled light. 


Dryden. 
To another part; out of the true direc- 
Tree beacon: 


fartable thing for ir te have; yet it draweth 
the ſubje&s eyes & Bacon. 
to ſpeak a/d. 


multitude. 


_—_ the com 
4. Mark, vii. 33. 


795 nl. i adj. fa fnarius, bat. 7 


to an aſs, 
"+ the more ado, to drive our dulleſt 


than we ** 


1 © 
Ae, AN“. V. 4. 


215 hale our choiceſt and hope- 


thou me Sing, Fil kncel down, 
of thes forgiveny/s. Shaleſp. 
E 605 elle to af wal that, 
ou ga yet a 
That, U we in uy 4 . x 
ey hg upon your har A 1 
— — our er to give 
* the * F l Stoift. 
% endow py to claim : as, to oft a price 
lor goods. 


me never ſo much dowry and gift; and I 
give, according as ye ſhall ſay unto me: but 
give me the damſel to wife. Geneſis, xxxiv. 12. 


He ſawy his friends; who, whelm whelm d beneath the 
Waves, 
Their funeral honours claim'd, . 4 4 their 
_— quiet graves. SIX 5 * 
3. To queſtion. 
O inhabitant of Aroer, ſtand * the way, and 


eſpy! aſt him that flieth, and her that eſcapeth; 
and fay, what is done. Jeremiab, xlviii. 19. 
4 To enquire ; with after before the thing. 


my name ? And he bleſſed him there. 
Geneſes, xxxii 


| 29. 
require ; as phyſically . 


3. To 


requires it, to enlarge 
take it in and contract i it, is no leſs praiſe, when 
the argument doth oft it. Ben Jonſon. 

A lump of ore, in the bottom of a mine, will 
be ſtirred by two men's 
it to the top of the earth, will / ſix men 


to fhr it. Bacon, 


The atiinititarich 


at the etid 6f two months; which contributes to 
. I, N III. 


He faid, wherelore f is it, that thou doſt aft after | 


1 


The flames were blown afide; yet ſhone they bright, 


degine adj, (from «four Lat. | 


ſtubs, from ſuch nurture ; 


| 


4 


As it is a great point of art, when our matter | 
and veer out all ſail; ſo to 1 


| 


„ which, if you | 


—_ — 


To petition ; to RO ſometimes with an | - 
E ſometimes with or. 


: 


þ 
Po. 


paſſes into different hands, | Tho 


; 


| 


ASL 


difpatch : but any exigence-of ſtate ar 4 much 
longer time, to conduct any deſign Loy matu- 


rity. Addiſon, 
To ASK, Ask. D. N. 
1. 2 petition; to beg: with for before the 
ing. 
My ſon, haſt thou ſinned? do ſo no more; but 
aſt pardon fer thy former ſins. EZcclur. xx1. T. 


If he aft for bread, will he give him a ſtone ? 
Matt. vii. 9. 
2. To make enquiry ; with for or of before 
the thing. To enquire. 

Stand ye in the ways, and ſee; and «ft for 
the old paths, where is the good way; and walk 
therein, and ye ſhall find reſt for your ſouls. 

Ferem. vi. 16. 

For aft how, of the days that are paſt, which 
were before thee ; ſince the day, that God created 
man upon the earth; and oft, from the one fide of 
heaven unto the other ; whether there hath been 
any ſuch thing, as this great thing 1s, or hath been 
heard like it ? Deut. iv. 32. 


Ask, Asu, As, Ask“, Ash, àz/, do all come 
from the Saxon #rc, an aſh tree. 


' Gibſon” s Camden. 
ASKA'NCE s F adv. Sideways; 
ASKA'” N a -okans . obliquely. 


. - Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as ſhe 
underſtood him not, told him, it became her evil. 
Siducy. 
His wanniſh eyes upon them bent afteance ; 
And when he ſaw their labours well ſucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten'd dire miſchance. 
Fairfax. 
Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſkance 
The poles of earth, twice ten * and more, 


From the ſun's axle : they with labour puſh'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. : Milton. | 

AsxA'uxT, A4-skint'. adv. Obliquely ; on 
one fide. 


At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king aſtaunt; and thus replies, | 
O, impudent. Dryden. 
Since the , that lies on either ſide 
folar orb, is without limits wide; 
rant, that the ſun had happen' d to prefer 
A ſeat ſtaunt, but one diameter : 
Loſt to the light by that unhappy place, 
Thi globe had lain a frozen loanſome maſs. 
Blackmore. 
A KER, är. #. / (from 41. | 
1. Petitioner. | | 
7 Ben: 
Ere now denied the aſter ? and now again 
On him, that did not aſk but mock, beſtow. 
Shateſp. 
The greatneſs of the aber) and the ſmallneſs of 
the thing aſked, hed been ſufficient to enforce his 
requeſt. | South, 
2. Enquirer. | 
Every aſter being ſatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place are 
- the ſame. Digby of Bodies. 
A'sxER, Ask'-ür. 2. A water newt. 1 
AsSKE'W, A-skü'. adv. [from à and eau. 
Afide; with contempt. 
For, when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my ſoul with life and love inſpir d: 
But, when ye lowre, or look on me gte, 


| Then do I dic. Spenſer, 
Then take it, Sir, as it was writ; | 
Nor look after, at what i it faith; 
There's no petition in it. | Prior, 
To AsL4'kE, i-817kes v. '@. [from a, and 
' flake or ſlack.) To remit ; to IRE to 


Nacken. Obſolete. 


Bur this continual, cruel, civil war 
No fill can ſtint, nor reaſon can Male. Spenſer. 


_ Whilſtſeeking to qſlale thy raging fire, 


u in me kind left much mere great deſire. 


AsPA/RAGUS, is-par' Als 


ASP 
ASta'xt, 4. Adnt- adv. [from a and ant.) 
8 on one ſide; not A e 
arly. 


There is a willow grows fant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream. 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
He fell; the ſhaft 


Drove thro his neck, aſlant : he ſpurns the ground; 
And the ſoul iſſues, through the weazon's wound. 


F A-sle'p. adv. [from a and I. 
1. Sleeping; at reſt, 
- How many thouſands of my pooreſt ſubjects 
Are at this hovr rb O gentle fleep, 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, ow have I frighted thee ! 
Sbaleſp. 
| The dili igence of trade, and noiſeful gain, 
And luxury, more late 2 were laid: 
All was the night's; and, in her ſilent reign, 
No ſound the reſt of nature did invade. Dryden. 
There 1s no difference, between a perfon . 
and in an apoplexy; but that the one can 
awaked, and the other cannot. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. To ſleep. 
If a man watch too long, it is odds but he will 
fall afleep. Bacon Eſſays. 
Thuz done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd affeep. Milton. 


AsLo'ee, 4-816'pe. adv. [from a and Nope.) 


cularly. 
Set them not upright, but aflepe, 2 reaſonable 
depth under the ground. acon. 
The curſe aflope 


Glanc'd on the ground; with labour 1 muſt earn 
My bread! what harm? Idleneſs had been worſe ; 


— 


Aso unATous, 4-80'-mit-his. adj. [from « 


priv. and oaua a body.] Incorporeal, or 
without a body. 


1. J. [aſdis, Lat.] A kind 
pick. { of ſerpent, whoſe poi- 


AsP, Asp“. 
A'SPICK, As- 


any remedy, It is ſaid to ſmall, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lyle... Thoſe, 
that are bitten by it, die within three 


being by ſleep without any pain, Cleo- 

patra choſe it. Calmets 
High-minded Cleopatra, chat with ſtroke 

Of a/s ſting herſelf did kill. Hair 
Scorpion, and 4%, and amphiſbana dire, 

And dipſas. Mulion. 
Asr, Asp“. n./. A tree. See As PEN. 
ASPALAT HUS, as-pal-a-thas. 2. /. [Latin.] 
1. A plant, called the roſe of Jeruſalem, or 

our lady's roſe. 
| 2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, = 

aginous, ſomewhat ſharp and bitter to the 
taſte. 
rable ſcent, reputed one of the beſt per- 
fumes, 
I gave a ſweet ſmell, like cinnamon and aſpa/a- 
- myrrh. Ecclus. xxiv. 
name of a plant. It has a rot aceous flower 
of ſix leaves, placed orbicularly ; out of 
whoſe centre riſes the pointal, which turns 
to a Toft globular berry, full of hard ſeed, 
Miller. 
Aſparagus affects the nrine with a fetid ſmell, 
eſpecial if cut when they are white; and there- 


not friendly to the kidneys: when they are older, 
and begin to ratnify, they loſe-this'quality ; but 


appears anciently to have been pronounced 


— A chm 1 
* r 
Rd — 


3 
"4 dm, 


2 


With declivity; obliquely; not perpendi- 


My labour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 
The kniglit did ſtoop, | 
And ſate on further fide ape. Hudibras 


ſon kills without a. a be applying 


hours; and, the manner of their dying 


Ajpalathus affords an oil of admi- 
Chambers, . 
thus; and I yielded a pleaſant odour, hike — beſt 


Lat.] The 


fore have been ſuſpected by ſome phyſicians, as 


then they are not ſo — Arbuth. on Alitents, 
| A'SPECT, 4s'-pe%kt. 1. f. aße, Lat. It 
Spenſer. 

; 


with 


— — LD 


—— — 


— — 


. — 
> <<, —_ . 
44 n 
9 


* 


ASP 


With the accent on the laſt ſyllable, which | | 


is now placed on the firſt.] - 
xz. Look; air; appearance. ; 

1 have — 4 ore tongue under a double of- 
pets, ſuch as may juſtify the definition, that it is 
the beſt and worſt part. Government of the Tongue. 

They are, in my judgment, the image or pic- 
ture of a great ruin; and have the true aſpet? of a 
world, lying in its rubbiſh. Burnet's Theory. 

. 2, Countenance ; look. | 
- Thoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn falt 

a tears, S * 
: Sham'd their a ſpect with ſtore of childiſh drops. 
2 | Slaleſp. Richard 111. 

Il am fearful: wherefore frowns he thus ? 

„  *Tis his aſpe# of terrour. All's not well. Shae. 
Vet had his a: nothing of ſevere, © 
ut ſuch a face as promis'd him ſincere. Dryden. 
Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him 

mine) 


On the caſt are another Pollio ſhine ; | 


The aden, good for ſtatues; the cypreſs funeral. 


ASP 


Spenſer. 
A'sPEN, 4s-pin. adj. [from afp or aſpen.) 
1. Belonging to the aſp tree. . 
Oh ! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble like aſpen leaves upon a lute. SBI. 
No pale diſturbs the trees; 
Nor aſpen leaves confeſs the gentleſt breeze. Gay. 
2. Made of aſpen wood. | | 
A'SPER, 1s-per. adj. Lat.] Rough; rugged. 
This word I have found only in the fol- 
IG TREE. 
All baſe notes, or very treble notes, give an 
aſper ſound ; for that the baſe ſtriketh more air, 
than it can well ſtrike equally. Bacon. | 


To A'SPERATE, 4s'-p&-rite. v. a. [aſpero, 
Lat.] To roughen; to make rough or 


With oped? open ſhall erect his head. Popes | unden. | 
FN Pew {200 on Senorcang. Thoſe corpuſcles of colour, inſinuating them- 
Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, I fclves into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
Whoſe ſole *aſpe#t he counts felicity. _ Spenſer, | 


When an envious or an amorons aſpect᷑ doth 
infect the ſpirits of another, there is joined both 


. affection and-imagination. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. 

4. Direction towards any point; view; po- 

* fition, £7.94 ” | 
The ſetting ſun 1 


Slowly deſcended; and, with right ape, 
Againſt the eaſtern gate of Paradiſe | 
Levell'd his cy'ning rays. Paradiſe Loft. 
1 have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth 
Ae with brick. © | Swift, 
F. Diſpoſition of. any thing to ſomething 
elſe; relation. 5 4 
Ĩ be light got from the oppoſite arguings of 
men of parts, ſhewing the different ſides of 
things, and their various pe and probabilities, 
would be quite loſt, if every one were obliged 
- to lay after the ſpeaker. | Locke. 
6. Diſpoſition of a planet to other planets. 
 < es There's ſome ill planet reigns: b 
I muſt be patient, till the heavens look | 
Wich an ect more favourable. : 
Ml 3s | ha Slakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


may aſperate its ſuperficies, according to the big- 
neſs and texture of the corpuſcle. Boyle. 


- aſperate.] A making rough. 
ASPERIFO'LIOUS, Ag-pEr-y-£0/-1 
from a 
One of the diviſions. of plants; ſo called, 
from the roughneſs of their leaves. 
AsPE'RITY, As-per-y-ty. x. /. [aſperitas, 
Jad: -- | Is > 
1. Unevenneſs ; roughneſs of ſurface. 

Sometimes the pores ànd aſperities of dry bodies | 

are ſo incommenſurate to the particles of the li- 
quor, that they glide over the ſurface. Boyle. 
2. Roughnefs of ſound ; harſhneſs of pro- 
nunciation. e | 
3. Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of temper ; mo- 


vhs. adj. 


1 


will defcend in ſhowers of bleſſings; but the ri- 
gour and aſperity of the other, in a ſevere doom | 
upon ourſelves. Government of the Tongue. 
Avoid all unſeemlineſs and aſperity of carriage; 


ASPERA'TION, as-p&-rY-ghin. ». /. [from | 


rough, and folium a leaf, Lat.] | 


roſeneſs; ſourneſs; crabbedaeſs. 
The charity of the one, like kindly exhalations, 


A8 P 


The ape or aſp tree hath leaves much the ſame | | And, with o/pbaltick flime, broad a, th, 1 

with the 8 only much ſmaller, and not ſo —— iS the ro0w of hell, the gather'd ben ; . 

White. Mortimer. L , Mit = - 
The builder, oak ſole king of foreſts i!; ASPHA'LTOS, 4s-fAl'-tds. n. ( Liege 


tumen.] A ſolid, brittle, black, bitys: 
nous, inflammable ſubſtance; reſembli. 
pitch, and,chiefly found ſwimming on i 
furface of the Lacus Aſpbaltites, or Den 
Sea, where anciently ftood the cities g 
Sodom and Gomorrah. It is caſt up, j 
the nature of liquid pitch, from the bg 
tom of this fea; and, being thrown , 
the water, ſwims like other fat bo 
and condenſes . 
A SPHA LTUM, 3'-fal-t Mm. n. /. La.) 
_ bituminous ſtone found near the 2nciew 
Babylon, and lately in the province g 
- Neufchatel.z which, mixed with other 
matters, makes an excellent cement, ij, 
corruptible by air, and impenetrabie 
water; ſuppoſed to be the morty, þ 
much celebrated among the ancients, yig 
which the walls of Babylon were lid. 


Cha 
A'SPHODEL, às“-fö-dél. 7. /. 3 
Lat.] Day-lily. Aſphodels were by th; in. 
cients planted near burying-places, in . 
der to ſupply the manes of the dead wit 


- nouriſhment. 517 
, who dwell 


By thoſe happy ſor 
In yellow meads of el. 25 
A's Pick, As-plk. fe kske As] Thenme 
of a ſerpent. 3 903-41 %o v0 {194 
Why did I 'ſcape th” invenom'd :/ict'shge, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſart, 
To ſee thisda ß; 44% 
To A'SPIRATE, àAs“-pl-räte. v. 2: [hn 
Lat.] To pronounce" with aſpiration, & 
_ breath; as we aſpirate berſty baſe, and 
g. 1552. -t9ndliggull 
To A'SPIRATE, as'-pl-rite; ub, Lp 
To be pronounced witlofwlbtreati 
Where a vowel ends a word, the. H 
either with a confonantyotr Whatis its: e 
for our warid b 4 . Iguod voy u | 
A'/SPIRATE, As'-phirite, Hb 
"Pronounced with rin Gf 


I ©? 


Not unlike that, which aſtrologers call a con- do nothing that may argue a peeviſh or froward | For their being pervious, you may call te df 
junction of planets, of no very benign aſpe&? the TR ſpirit. ; _ Rogers, (= 0 pleaſe) a e 17 £ 
one to the other. - Wotton, } ASPERNA'TION, as-pEr-nY-shin. n. f. [aſ- FE: 1 FE 8 N 
„ + To the blank moon, | © pernatio, Lat.] Neglect; diſregard. Dick. AA TION, as-pl-ra-shun. 1. /." [affre, & 
ogra they 8 — th” other five, A - war" He? As -pé-rüs. adj. [afper, Lat.] Wesch ear s la era * 
Their planetary motions and aſpects, £ | ough ; uneven, 5. | . : ; an ardent will. 0 
In ſertile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite. 3 Black and white are the moſt Apero and une - Sener ally, of a with for ſpiritual Ben | Ti 
. bs | '. Paradiſe Loft. qual of colours ; ſo like, that it is hard to diſtin- A foul infpired with the warmeſt 2 175 
"Why does not every ſingle ſtar ſhed a ſeparate | guiſh them: black js the moſt rough. = Pl. er celeſtial beatityde, keeps its powers ae 
1 mY aſpects with — ſtars 9 their To ASPE'RSE, 4s-pers'e: w. a. [aſpergo, Lat.] Th 3 1 * < 
8 „ i ee | To beſpatter with cenſure or calumny, * 7 ach of afpiring, or defiring ons 5 
To ASPE cr, 4s-pek't. v. &. Lafpicio, Lat.] In the buſineſs of Ireland, beſides the opportu- a . nen and great. 1 a, 
. * nity to aß d the king, they were fafe enough. ] ie rie on his te; iber font uf he 
Tlappy in their miſtake, thoſe people, whom | re | Clarendon. | In aſpfragian lifts i: rat * A 823304 
- The northern pole ape, whom fear of death | Curb that impetuous tongue; nor raſhly vain, n aſpiration lifts him from the earth. we 
be greateſt of all human fears) ne'er yes. _ ingly mad, aſperſe the ſov'reign reign. Pope. 3» SINE onunciauon of a vowel with! | 
& K LM | emple. njuſtlypo:ts we aſpefſe; * 4 atnh, CA g ; | 
_— CTABLE, Asper Abl. adj. [aſpeRabilis, Truth ſhines the 8 clad in verſe. Sti. 125 is aol a . i. £ 2 non 
1 * 3 hy we Ae 1 of „ * 5 ASPE' RSION, as-per”-shiin. x. / [aſper/io, Lat. To ASPIRE. I * 1 ws Lat, 
4; pirectiable ant ofal. © oy pats, | * © Prinkling, * oa 14 defire | un A fs; ao ant 
"i To this uſe do informing us what is in this 98 thou doſt break her virgin knot, before _ -fom thi ki h * . ith te 
e -* All ſanctimonious ceremonie s ñẽ | ſomething higher: ſometimes, * 
„„ re Hain eds exe well ld. | the feet oſderfions ſhall the heav'ns let fall, = „ eo eArtica nod 
4 18 ; Is | : , | | * Aa | : 1 
Aerscrion, as-pek'-chiin. n. /. (from 4. Rd rey condtits and ell; ger hope biel, could he to a higher m 
2 Pell. Bebolding ; view. 1 | : - whereas the inſtauration ives the new Harker 4 . than to be thought worthy to be nien A 
5 AS | e of the icture] otherwiſe than with ſome little a/perfio of the old, } rf: 1 | hoſe mean 4 
_ omeda, conceived - nd brought forth a | for taſte's ſake; - l His fathet's grave counſellors, by w t 
' * one. 7 1 Cs FX: brow | 2. Calumny ; P | He bad air f to the kingdom, he crucliy on) 
ern or Asr, A8 pin, x. / (eſpe, Dutch; | Tho fame apcr/n} of the king, and the fame. pau e 
"8 2. . epfe; trembling, Sax. Fomner. | group of > l. 2 . 7 er hw. : 
See Por, of which it is a ſp cies, The | AsPHA'LTICK, As-fAF- tik. adj. [from af | Not 1 NIN 2. affirt 1 
CCC ene Gummy; bituminous. © © Huz e minds in this uoited be. — 
N * F N * > 15 . 2 1 29 . . . | 


— 


an» 


ASS 


- Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bre 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to lyrick lays. Roſcommon. 
Till heh a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain; 
| 1 fought not freedom, nor pr dn gain. Dryden. 
10 be gods, if angels fell, 


of their ſouls. Tillotſon. 


throughout the whole courſe of his life, 
immortality. | q 


To riſe ; to tower. 


Atterbury. 


5 There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 


That ſweet aſpe& of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears, than war or women have. 
Shakeſpeare. 
My own breath ſtill foments the fire; 


1 ia. as fancy can aſpire. Waller. 


Pera, às-pf-rür, n. / [from aſpir e.] 
Ons that US y ves to be — 


ö God ; and, on his throne 
8 . the proud 


0 rere 3 


ta ⸗shün. u. 
Sl r y. 72 


10 


Len 
Nee 


Tic; vin de Hema and /quint.)] 
3 Wally dhe os irgight line of vi- 
e gern dt 2qe>!' Pn Las 7 2M 
ae — who have contrary views, or look 
©. orſhus gheit £:y0s. Sue. 
A fen. 5 — Lat.] 


* 1 rden, rtnartable for 
ſluggilbneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſe, 
4; hes: nitlong' life. 
_—_ ee purchas'd ſlave; ; 
Ser We 1 mules, 
— 


wry you WT me thn. a & bas - Shakeſpeare. 
do = — pe bam made an 27. 
een en erte aud vr et 
1 30 af 
| Arie rer ld a. 
ym _ dovwnorult hethrain ;;and yet her ſon 
ot take two from twenty, for his heart, 
„ © 17 © Shakeſpeare. 
| eee e. a. Laſſailler, Fr.] 
7 min a hoſtile manner; to Tat i 
TE pom to invade. 
go, when be ſaw his flatt' ring arts to fail; 
„ With greedy force he 'gan the fort t- A ail. 
5 Fairy Queen. 
2 To attack with argument; cenſure ; or 
motives applied to the paſſions. "8 
My . lord, here in the parliament: 
Letus afſail the family of York. Shakeſp 


Nor bide th' encounter of a ailing eyes. SH 
How have I fear d your fate! but fear d it dy 

When love afſil'd you on the Li coaſt, Dryd. 
All books he reads, and all he reads Hils, 


Pope. 
- In vain Thaleſtris with reproach ail 
For who can move, when fair Beluga fl 


A tete As- sä“-HAbl. adj. (from fer 
which may Sn . 
Banquo, and his! . — 
bar in them nature'd copy s not eternal. 


There's comfort yet, . e 1 


Ana, I3464/41 4 nt. | "Shaksſpeare. | 
"Ue, 8 2 


ol = 


u to den- 


- . 


ring to be angels, men rebel. _— 

es, with after, © 
e — raiſed above ſenſe, and a re after 
who believe the perpet * 


There is none of us, but who would be thought, 
to afpire 


Dryden's Fables down to Ds Tales, : 


, Mam, Ft.] | 


— 


| 
| 


| 


ö 
| 


1 
| 


| , 


\ $4 


| 


[ 


y - 


| + 


| One man, al ſalin like had levy'd war, 


12. To wWay-lay; ; to take by treachery. 


ASS 


The ſame was ſo well encountered, by the de- 
fendants; that the obſtinacy of the aſſailants did | 
but increaſe the loſs. Hayward. 

I'll put myſelf in poor and mean attire, 

And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face; 
The like do you: ſo ſhall we paſs along, 


And never ſtir aſſailants. | Shakeſpeare. 
AsSA'ILANT, 4s-84/-lant. adj. Attacking ; 
invading. 
And as ev'ting dragon came, 
Aſſailant on the perched rooſts 
Of tame villatick fowl. Milton. 


AssA LER, A8-8V-lar, 7. * {from effail.] 


One, who attacks another. 
.  Palladius heated, fo purſued our aſſailers, that 
one of them flew him. | Sidney. 


ASSAPA'NICK, as-84-pan'-nlk. 2. /. A little 


animal of Virginia, which is ſaid to fly by 


ſtretching out its ſhoulders and its ſkin ; | 


and is called in Engliſh, the flying ſquirrel, 


Trevoux- 
As84'rT, às-särt'. 1. . [eſſart, from efſarter, 
Fr. to clear away w in a foreſt.] An 


"offence committed in the foreſt, by pluck- | 


ing up thoſe woods by the roots, that 

are thickets or coverts of the foreſt ; and 

by making them as plain, as arable land. 
Cowell, 


See As 5 7 


. Ca 


a word, brought originally from Afia; 
where, about the. time bf the hot war, 
there was a ſet of men called Ins, as 
is ſuppoſed for Ar/acide; who illed any | 
man, "without regard to danger, at the 


command of their chief.] A murderer ; | 
one, that kills by . or fudden 


violence. 


'F 
In the very moment, as the knight withdrew | 


from the duke, this aſſaſſinate gave him, with a 
bark Bow, a deep wound into his left ſide. 


Wotton, 
[ The Syrian king; who, to ſurprize 


War unproclaim'd. Milton. | 
The old king is juſt murdered; and the perſon, 


that did it, is unknown.—Let the ſoldiers ſeize | 
him, for one of the afſo 


; and let me alone, 
to accuſe him afterwards. a 


Here hir d aſſaſſins for their gain invade ; 
Ang treach' roùs pois'ners urge their fatal trade. 
Creech, 
Whes th tear ef ede ſhe more 


on the guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than of the 


Aan. 


Greſtes brandiſh'd the reyenging ſword 
Slew the dire pair; and gave to fun ral flame 
The vile aſaſia, and adult'rous dame. Pope. 


But, dreadful too, the dark aſſaſia hires. Pope. 


aſſaſſin.) The crime of an aſſaſſin; murder. 


Were not all aſaſinates and popular inſurrec- 


tions wrongfully chaſtiſed, if the meanneſs of the 
offenders indemnified them from * | 


7 As84's51 NATE, I5-848' „Latte. v. . 


* 


' Help, neighbours, my houſe is broken open by | 


1. 


murder by vielenee. 


force; : and 1 am raviſhed, and like to be ene. 


-/ What could provoke thy 
To ¶uſſinate fo great, ſo brave a, man? Philips. 


meaning is perhaps peculiar naar ar Milton. _ 
Afford me, e and betray” betray'd 

Wo durſt not, with your —— 2 — 
* one ſingle and unarm d. 2 


%.. 


To As84'aT, 4s8-8art'. v. a, [efſarter, Fr. 
To commit an affart.. 

ASSA'SSIN, As-sàs“-sin. 
AS$SA'SSINATE, as8-84s'-s[-nite, 


37 alia, Fr. 


| 


4 


Adiifon, | 
Ne curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 


Uſeful; we grant; it ſerves, what life requires; 


. | As84's TE, As-sàs“-si- nate. . fr | 
She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, = AssASSINATE, sl- nate. n. , [from 


This | 


Wn (EE upon any thing ; a taſte 


ASS 


 AS8A881XA/TION, As-68-8-nX' en 2 
[from aſſaſinate.] The act of * ; 
murder by violence. 

It were done-quickly; if th' aſſaſſination 


Could trammel up the conſequence. * 58h 
The duke finiſh'd his courſe by a wicked 722 
Vination. Clarendon. 


n TOR, as-84s-I-ni-thr. . ,. [from 
aſſaſſinate.] Murderer ; mankiller ; the per- 
on, that kills another by violence. 
As84'T10N, 1s-8Y-8hin. u. /. [afſatus roaſted, 
Lat.] Roaſting, 
The egg, expiring les in the ellxation or boil- 
ing; whereas, in the ation or roaſting, it will 
- ſometimes abate a drachm. 
Brawn's Vulgar Errours: 
ASSA'ULT, 4s-8VIt. n. , [ 


aſſault, French. 
I. Attack; hoſtile onſet: oppoſed to &e- 


fence. 
Her ſpirit had been invincible _ all / 
faults of affection, ' Shaksſp. 


| Not to be ſhook, thyſelf; but all aut. 
Baffling, like . cliffs the loud ſea wave. 


1 Thomfor. 
2. Storm: oppoſed to-/ap or ſege. | 
Jaſon took at leaft 3 <p 29 and ſud- 
denly made an af/zul: upon the city. 2 Mac: v. 5. 
After Tame days ſiege, he reſolved to try the 
fortune of an aſſault : he ſucceeded therein ſo far, 
that he had taken PEI tower and fort. 
Bacen. 
3. Hoſtile violence. e 
Themſelves at diſcord fell, © - - 
And cruel combat join d in middle ſpace, 
With horrible offeult and fury fell. Fairy Que. 
4. Invaſion ; hoſtility ; attack. 

After ſome unhappy 'af/aults upon the preroga- 
tive by the parliament, which produced its diſſo- 
tution, there followed a compoſure. Clarendon. 

Theories, built upon narrow foundations, art 


oppoſition. 
5. In law. A violent kind of i injury, offered 
to a man's perſon. It may be committed. 
by offering of a blow, or. by. a fearful 
ſpeech. * © Covell. 
6. It has upon, before the thing aſſaulted. 
To AS84'/ULT, as-$4'lt. v. a. {from the noun.}] 
To attack; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. 

The king granted the Jews, to gather them- 
ſelves together, and to ſtand for their life, to de- 
| #troy * the power, that would A ut chem. 
| Before the gates, the f babes a - "ap 

ore e cries. o new⸗- 
Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, . 
Aſſault his ears. D 


— 


Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold; 


| And double death did wretched man invade, 


By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd. Dryden. 
ASSA'ULTER, àAs-sà AU. n. from aut.] 
One, who violently aſſaults another. 

Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing 
their might, we eſteemed few ſwords, in a juſt 
: GR able to ceſiſt many unjuſt Nur 


ASSA'Y „ Ig-84'. n. / 
the ancient writers borrowed afſay, accorti- 
ing to the ſound ;- and the latter, e 

according to the writing » but the gen es 


now diftering, they _— be — 
as two words.] 


- LES 


and weights, uſed by. the clerk of the 
market. Covell. 


for trial. 


Qz Fox 


very hard to be ſupported vnn 


N Sidn 
r Lefſay aye, Fr. from hich, | 


xz. Examination; trial. | 4 737408 Fr 
"of ; This cannot be, 659 
no aſſay of reaſon: tis a t, * | 
To 23 falſe gaze. 1 \ © Shakeſp. * 
2. In law. The examination of meaſures 
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picked out of my converſation, that he dares in 


| As884'veRr, 4s-83'-tr, . [from aſſay. } An | 


1. A collection; a number of individuals | 


| : rally, 


In ſoft aſſemblage) liſten to my ſong 
To ASSE MBLE, i#s-8&m'bl. v. a. { 2 | 
* : t bs 


Bauch troops of citizens to come to him. Shake/p. 


e * 8. | * * | 2 Dazig. 4 9 


ASS 
For well he weened, that ſo 
Would tempt his gueſt to take f aſſay. 
Fairy Queen. 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs ; ty; 
- hardſhip. 2 
She heard with all, unto the end; 
Andi ſtrove, to maſter ſotrowful aſſay. Fairy Qu. 
The men he preſt but late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need; 
Yet arm'd to point, in well attempted plate. 


; Be fure to find, 
What I foretel thee ; many a hard aſſay, 
Ol dangers, and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faſt hold, Milton. 
To As8A'Y, As-“. v. a. Leſſayer, Fr.] 
— make trial of; to make experiment 
of. a 
One, that to bounty never caſt his mind; 
Ne thought of honour ever did affay © 
. His baſer breaſt. | Spenſer. 
Gray and Bryan obtained leave of the general, 
a little to aſſay them; and ſo, with ſome- horſe- 
charged them home. Hayward, 
What upweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 


bait 


* 


this manner aſſay me ? -  Shabsſþ. 


2. To apply to, as the touchſtone in aſſaying | 


metals. | 

Whom thus afflicted when fad Eve beheld, 

Deſolate where ſhe ſat ; approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his fierce — ſhe % y d. Milton. 
3. To try; to endeavour. | | 

Dua vid girded his ſword upon his armour ; and 
he aſayed to go, for he had not proved it. 
I Sam. xvii. 39. | 


officer of the mint, for the due trial of 
filver ; appointed, between the maſter of 
the mint, and the merchants that brin 
filver thither for exchange. | Covell, f 
I The ſmelters come up to the aſayers, within 
one in twenty. Woodward on Foffils. 
ASSECTA'T1ON, As8-8&k-ti'-shan, =. J [afſefta- 
tio, Lat.] Attendance, or waiting upon. 
v7 Di#. 
As88CU'TION, 48-8&-ki'-ghin. 2, ſe [from | 
aſſequor, afſecutum to obtain.) Acquire- 
ment; the act of obtaining. . 
oy canon law, a perſon, after he has been 
in füll poſſeſſion of a ſecond benefice, cannot re- 
turn again to his firſt; becauſe it is immediately 
void by his aſſecution of a ſecond. Ayliffe's Parer. 


AsSSE'MBLAGE, As-s6m'-bl&dzh. mn. /. Lafſem- | 


Sage, Fr J 


brought together. It differs from aſſembly, 
by being applied only, or chiefly, to 
things ; Vers, being uſed only, or gene- 
perſons. 
All, 1 we amaſs t 
is poſitive ; and the /in 
_ of poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of being aſſembled. 
© © Hartford. (fitted, or to ſhine in courts, 
Wich unaffected grace; or walk the plains, 
With innocence and meditation join c 


þ 


Pr To bring together into one pl 
is uſed both of perſons and things. - 
| And he ſhall ſet up an enſign for: the nations, | 
and ſhall a :mble the qutcaſts of Iſracl, and gather | 
together the diſperſed of Judah. 7/aiah, xi. 12. | 
He wonders, for what end you have a/ſzmbled 


N 


To As8SE'MBLE, As-8&m'bl.. w. 1. To meet 
2 | oy yen 


ogether in our thoughts, | 


_——C 
* 


Thomſon. | 


ASS 


As88/1BLY, ks-obmn'=bly, n. ſ. [afſemblee, Fr.] 


A company met together. 

They had heard by fame, 
Of this ſo noble and ſo fair oſſembly, 
This night to meet here. 


AssE'NT, as-86nt”. n. .. [afſenſus, Lat.] 


1. The act of agreeing to any thing. 


Without the king's aſſent or knowledge, 
You wrought to be a legate. SL a. Hen. VIII. 
Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not thus 
made out by the deduction of reaſon, but upon 
the credit of the propoſer. Locke. 
All the | on both ſides muſt be laid in 
balance; and, upon the whole, the underſtand- 
ing determine its aſſent. Locke. 


. Conſent ; agreement. 


To urge any thin the church ; requiri 
A. — religious. afſme of chriſtian belief 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived; and not to ſhew it in ſcripture ; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 

and execrable, 8 Hooker, 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natural aſſent of reaſon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the ſame. Hooker. 


To ASSE/NT, is-8&nt'. v. u. [affentire, Lat.] 


1 


2. To affirm; to declare poſitively. 
3 


AsesR“ATIOx, As-ser-shön. 1. . [from afſert.] 
1. The act of aſſerting. | 
2. Poſition advanced. © 


\ 
* 


5 u 48-86r'-tiy. adj. 


To ASSE'RVE, A8-6&rv...v. a. 
To ASSB'SS, 4s-e68'.' 2. 4. [from afefar 


d 
„ 
« 2 ; i 4 f 8 # 7 I | 


— 


1 
3 * * 
1 - 


* 
* 


—. 
—_ 1 


To concede; ** to, or agree to. 
And the Jews alſo ſented, ſaying, that theſe 
things were fo. At, xxiv. 9. 


ASSENTA'TION, As-86n-t4'-shan.: 2. /. [afſen- 


tatie, Lat.] Compliance with the opinion 
of another, out of flattery or diſſimu * 


As8E/NTMENT, de- sint - mint. n. . Lfrom 


aſſent.) Conſent. 


Their arguments are but precarious, and ſubſiſt 


the charity of our Br. Fung. Err. 


upon 
7 ASSE/RT, 4s-8&rt'. v. a. [afero, Lats] 


To maintain; to defend either by words 
or actions. . zerrt. 
Your forefathers have aſſerted the party, which 
they choſe, till death; and died, for its mo” 


To claim; to vindicate a title to. 

| Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the lmbs'confin'd, 
Aﬀert the native ſkies, or own its heav'nly kind. 
den 


If any affirm, the earth doth move ; and will 
not believe with us, it ſtandeth ſtill ; becauſe he 
hath probable reaſons for it, and I no infallible 
ſenſe or reaſon againſt it; 1 will not quarrel with 
his ion | 's Vulgar Errours. 
. 7 [from afert.) 
| tive ; matical ; peremptory. 

He was not ) fond of the p ales N 


took to illuſtrate, as to boaſt certainty; pro- 


e, of a great number i poing them not in a confident and aſſertive form, 
thu 


t as probabilities and hy -Glanv. 


 ASSE'RTOR, As-ser-tär. u. , [from afſert.] 


Maintainer; vindicator; ſupport 
firmer. 
Among th' aſſertore of free reaſon's claim, 


er; af- 


Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. Dryd. 


Faithful aſertor of thy country's cauſe, : 
Britain with tears ſhall bathe thy glorious wound. 
777 : " Prior. 
It is an uſual piece of art, to undermine the 
authority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 
ſhew how weak the proofs.are, which their er- 
tors employ in defence of them. 


To ſerye, help, or ſecond. 


Ital. to make an equilibrium, or bs 
To charge with anf certain um. 


5 
5 


7 


— — — 


inciples he under- 


; Atterbury, | 
[afervie, Lat.] 
Did. 


N 


=” 


ö 


—- 


As88's810n, ks-o6s-obfin. u. Y lage, 1. 
A$$E'SSMENT, 4s-868'-meEnt, u. / 


2. The act of aſſeſſing. 


e 
333 
EM 


— 


A8 8 
Before the receipt of them in thi | 
were aſſeſſed by the affidavit from the tins 39 
inquiſition 


A fitting down by one, to give afliſtance 
advice. Da 
(from 7; 
eſs.] 
1. The ſum, levied on certain Property, 


* 


What greater immunity and happineſs 
be to a people, than to be liable to no bm 
what they make themſelves? To be ſubje& to p 
contribution, arent, or any pecuniary kn 
- whatſoever; but what they vote, and volunts 
rily yield unto themſelves ? Hee 
AssE'ssos, As-ses“-sür. . / dealer La.) 
x. The perſon, that fits by another; gte. 
rally uſed of thoſe, who aſſiſt the judge 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 
And lives and crimes, with his a Cr, hear, 
KNound, in his urn, the blended balls he rowls; 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls 
2+ He, that ſits by another, as next in digit, 
? is throne, he thus 0 
| — r than his fire, who ſat — 
A Halber to the throne of thund' ring Jove. 
3. He that lays taxes derived from 4%. 
A'SSETS, as'-86ts- 2. ſo? vithout the fngul, 
laſea, Fr.] Goods iufficient to diſchay: 
that burden eh iseaſt upon the exect. 
tor or heir, #6 aff8fyitigthe teſtators ori 
ceſtors debts orfegaties.”” Whoever pleads 
aſſets, ſayethinothing} but that theperſon, 
againſt whom he pleads, hath erough cone 
to 99 hands, to diſcharge what 1s in de- 
mand. 0 


we a> eee eres 
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To ASSE'VERATE, is-86v'-6-rite. 
To affirm with great ſolemunity, a5; who 


th. 1 ho 
$2 g thon 
AT - Ugo 


_—_— — 


r 
e Solemn affirng; 
oath 


That which you are perſuaded of, johns 
no etherwiſe than by your own only. 
collection; and therefore ſuch. bold aue 


as in him were admirable, ſhould, 1 1 5 


(% 21 
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888 
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but argue raſhneſs. 
. . Another abuſe of the tongue I might a; 
vehement affeverations upon ſlight and trivial & 
caſions, | Ray on the Creatians 
T The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the 
words, and agrees better with the vehemence if 
the ſpeaker in making his aſeveration. 
| Broome”; Notes on the Odyſſy. 
A*SSHEAD, 48'-hed. n. , [from aſs and heas.] 
One flow of apprehenfion ; a blockhead. 
Will you help an bead, and a coxcomb, aud 
a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull? Shak. Han. 
As8Mv'ITY, 4s-sy-dW--ts. . /. [affduit!s 
Fr. affiduitas, Lat.] Diligence; cloſenelb 
of application. bY 
I have, with much pains and afjduity, qualificd 
myſelf for a nomenclator. Auſa. 
Can he, who has undertaken this, want con- 
viction of the neceſſity of his utmoſt vigour 
afſidzity to acquit himſelf of it > Rogers 
We ablerve the addreſs and afiduity they vil 
uſr to corrupt us. * 


ASSI'DUOUS, A- eld--dü-üs. adj. Laſſ du 


2 


4 K 


84 23 82 


© > 


vw = 


K 

Lat.] Conſtant in application. 2. 

N And if by pray'r FT 

Ingeſſant I could hope to change the will tl 

Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſs | d 
To weary him with my ries, Mile 

The moſt 8 „ and bittereft e 

nee,, 


| | 


a8 8 


two hours 


her little labour, 
afſiduous nei ighbour. 


Prior. 


li continually. 
* — 


1 12 with. their * 


The habitable earth may have been perpetually | 


= kauſted by the Bentley. 
Ass TEE, . rw) Oh. v. 4. Laſſieger, Fr.] 
0 To beſiege. Dict. 


On th e e caſtles ward 


other 
4 [ in America with negro flaves. 


ne. v. a. Laſſig ner, Fr. a- 


is 1 ASSIGN, 26-af 
12 3 appoint. 

a 1 
ee Uriah unte a place where he knew 
that valiant men were. 2 Sam. xi. 16. 
e afjigned 


of; 
join ain d in in injuries, one enmity 


iuſt a foe by doom expreſs offgn'd us, 42 


truel ſerpent. 
n is negle negleQed, virtue is oppreſſed, 
The laſt day will gig. to 


ſ to his character. 
BED R be. 


00 it with Yegard to quantity or value. 
h h, intrinſick, natural, ſettled 


eral, to appoint a r. 
er aer to another; in parti- 
bl ppoint or ſet forth, as to afign 

55 2 to ſhew in what part of the pro- 


gro is committed; to af/ 
| BY fo. "declare how and where the 


2 125 how the plaintiff d. had ceſſed, 4 


Yip: over to afign. waſte 


— the waſte 1 is committed. 
Ls8VGNABLE, 1s-8ne-4bl. 


Cove ll. 
from Ain. ] 
That which may be marked out, or fixed. 
Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emanation from God; 
was. no inſtant 2 
illence, in which t 


„ 4 we 


\Þ Bo” 


þ 


of God's eternal ex- 


oy 
— 


ten, French. 


of love appointments. ' © 
The lovers expected the return of this tated 


hour with as muck im as if it had b 
1 patience een 


Or when a Where, in her e 

Keeps punctual to an afſignation. 

8. A making over a thing to another. | 

using, 48-85-18. n. , [affigne, Fr.] He 
that is appointed or deputed another to 

do any ad, or perform uſineſs, or 


2e 8. F 


any 


is ather in deed or in law; afferce in deed, 


F N TS 


| 1 As- id - d- 5 15. adv. (from 


be affidu- 
their materials, is that of 


the drier, ſecing it in % 15044 jor 


Their ſtedfaſt arms did mightily maintain. Spen/ 
ASSIE'NTO, ks-85-5n'-to. ». / [In Spanich, 
a contract or bargain.] A contract or con- 
vention between the king of Spain and 
wers, for Furniſhing the Spaniſh 


to the leading of 
both of them rather courtiers aſ- 
«| 


Moon, 4. 


as tb make any 57 ned quan- 
worth any affigned N of 
ocle. 


„is to ſhew | 


os cual or | 


LSIGNA'TION, Le-alg-ni-ablan; 1. 1 (ena 
- Anappointment to meet : uſed generally | 


SpetFator. | 
Si. 


— by a perlon; afignee 


you  ſce the hen — 9 Augrmcel | 
ts, and quitting her care or — b 
but in winter, when the 
of the ſeaſ Taſon would chill the principles of 
and deſtroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
tier attendance, and. ftays away but 
Addiſon. 


| 


| 


ö 


4 


falſe judg- | 


: 


toy any commodity And an affignee may | 


| 


| * 


| duties. 


ö ” 


* 


ASS 
in law, is he whom the law ' maketh fo, 
without any appointment of the perſon. 
Covell. 
Ass81!GNnER, As-sV-nair. 2. 1 [from affign.] 
He that appoints. 

The goſpel is at once the afigney of our taſks, 
and the magazine of our ſtrength. Decay of Piety. 
As8!GNMENT, 4as-sne-ment. n. /. [from 
affgn.) Appropriation of one thing to 

another thing or perſon. 
The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, is the publick affignment thereof unto ſuch 


Hooker. 
This inſtitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon, 


whom we have no rule to know, is juſt as good 
as an gent to no body at all. Locke. 
A881 MILABLE, As-8Im'-1-1abl. adj. [from 4ſ- 
fimilate.) That which may be converted to 
the ſame nature with ſomething elſe. - 


tations ; meeting no 2//imilables wherein to re- act 
their natures. Brown's FYulgar Errours. 


To ASSITMILATE, 4s-8im'A-Hte. v. u. [aſ- 
Fmilo, Lat.) To perform the act of con- 


| verting food to nouriſhment. 
Birds affimilateleſs, and excern more, than beaſts; 


for their excrements are ever liquid, and their 
fleſh generally more dry. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Birds be commonly better meat than beaſts, be- 
cauſe their fleſh doth aſimilate more finely, and 
ſecerneth more ſubtilely. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


To As$1'MILATE, i4s-s|m'-I-late. wa. 


1. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance. 
A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life would ea- 


bariſm and ferineneſs. 
are not over- patient of mixture; but 
ſuch, whom they cannot 2 Nee, ſoon find it 
their intereſt to remove. Swift. 
2. To turn to its own nature by digeſtion. 
Taſting concoct, digeſt, 4 , 


And corporeal to inc 


turn. Milton. | 


their nouriſhment ; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily 
Eins its texture, till it becomes like the denſe 
Newton. 
Ass 1 As-sim'-ml-lat-nès. 7. /. 
[from afimilate.] Likeneſs. Did. 
As$SIMILA'TION, s- slm- ml-1%-shan. 1. %. 
© (Oo aſſimilate.) 
. The act of converting any thing to the 
5 or ſubſtance of another. 
It furthers the very act of aſimilation of nouriſh- 
ment, by fome outward emollients that make the 
parts more apt to aſſimilate. Bacon Nat. His. 


* Ing like ſomething elle. 
A nouriſhment in a large acceptatien, but not 
in propriety, 8 the body, not repairing 
it by aſſimilation, but preſerving it by ventilation. 


Brown's Vulgay Errours. 
Ie is as well the inſtinct as duty of our nature, 


to aſpire to an aſſimilation with God; even the 
moſt laudable and generous ambition, 


To As8'MULATE,  4s-8lm{-mfi-Bte, v. a. 
[afimulo, Lat. I To feign; n,. 


feiting. 
70 ASSFST, As-slst“. v. 1 table, Fr. af 
| fifto, Lat. To help. 
Receive her in the Lord, as becometh ſaints, | 
: andofif her in whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need. | 


Rom. xv1i.-3. 


faculties.  —© 


Locke. 
Asquaintance with method will 


ranging human affairs. Watts's Logic. 


The ſpirits of many will find but naked habi- 


ſily a//imilate at leaſt the next generation to bar- | 
Hale. 


Hence alſo animals and vegetables may fi- 


2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or becom- | 


Decay of” Piety. N 


Asp rie -sbin. 2. / if 
fimulatio, Lat.] A clmblins ; a counter- | 
D 


ASS 


1 She no ſooner yielded to ad „but ſhe 
agreed to i in the murder of her huſbazd. 


Broome on the Odyſſey. 
As$81'STANCE, as-$1s'-tins, n. / 
Fr.] Help; - furtherance. A 


The council of Trent commends recourſe, not 
only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid 
and A ance What doth this aid and aſſiſtance 
figniſy ? Sulig fer. 
Vou have abundant Martes for this know 
ledge, in excellent books. 4 Prep. for Death. 


Let us entreat this neceſſary afifence, that b 
his grace he wauld lead us. 4 So. 


As$1'STANT, as-sls'-tant. adj. [from afit.} 
Helping ; lending aid. 
Some perchance did adhere to the duke, and 
were a/i/tant to him openly, or at leaſt under hand. 
Hale's Common Law of England. 
For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle ſeemeth to be a lane to the 
corporeal. Grew. 
As81sSTANT, As-8[s'-tint. 1. [from affift.] 
1. A perſon engaged in an affair, not as prin- 
Cipal, but as auxiliary or miniſterial. 

Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
| were uſually ſent as ant or attendants, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſons. Bacon, 

2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a ſofter word 
"is an attendant. 
The pale tant on each other ſtar'd, 
With gaping mouths, for iſſuing words prepar'd. 
en. 
ASST ZE, is-81'ze. 1. ſ. [affiſe a rg Fr.] 
1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſubſtan- 
tial men, with the bailiff or Juſtice, in a 
certain place, and at a certain time. 
2. A jury. 
3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 
4. The court, place, or time, where and 
when the writs and proceſſes of Aae are 
taken. Comvell. 


The law was never executed by any juſtices of 
* 3 bur the people, left to their own laws. 


Davies on 1 reland. 


At each aſtae and term, we t 


A thouſand raſcals of e . Dry. Juv 
5. Any court of juftice. 


Ihe judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt afizes keep, 


| For thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryd. 

6. Mae of bread, ale, Se. Meaſure of price 

or rate. Thus it is ſaid, when wheat is + 
fueh a price, the bread ſball be of ſuch afſize. 

7. Meaſure ; for which we now uſe Fe. 

| On high Hill s top I ſaw a ſtately frame, 


An hundred cubits high by juſt a 
1 Spenſir. 


With hundred pillars, 

70 A882 * ze. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

s fix the rate of any thing, by an afize or writ. 

1 or Ass Vs ER, As-sF-zür. n. /[. 
9 Mie. ] Is an officer, that has the care 


aud overſight of weights and meaſures. 


; 


4 


bens. 
As$80'CIABLE, As-s&LsRAbl. ociabilis, 
=o . That, which may be Joi to ano- 


E "ASSO'CIATE, 45-607 shite. v. Las-, 
Fr. aſſacio, Lat.] | 5 
1. To unite with RYE as 4 coufederate. 
A fearful army, led by Caius Marcius, 


iA. | Aﬀſeciated with Aufidius, rages 


N Upon our territories. e 


22 iate in your town a wand ring train 
ſtrangers in your palace entertain. Dryden. 


11 ig neceſſary and offing ꝛ0 al our other -| 
telleQual. k 


one in | 


3. To accompany; to gs ater? With 
another. a0 


Friends hould a. bine, in g 


woe, 


4. Tounite; to join. 


. 
n 4 
9 
F | 
* 
- 
1 . 
LAY 
* 


— 
* 


Balhſpeare. 
2. To adopt, as a friend, upon equal terms.. 


* 4 d 4 
— — — * — 


a 


— " Y”» 
r 
+ - - - 
> = * 


— . -—_ 
- _— n 2 
— > A o — <A 3 
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n oct ene ann, were 1 b ke:o&/me. v. u. To be 
ated themſelves to it. | FR WAR EW q * — = than is due. . 
It has general the particle with; as he neath is to aſſure ; uneath to weene ss MER, a8-SU -MUr. 2. /. [from 3 

3 affociated with his ſhe parts enemies, That monftrous errour, which doth-ſome aſſot. An arrogant man ; 2 a man, who —— 


N Spenſer. | than his due. 
a”. . * v.n. To unite To ASSUA'GB, A8-8wlje. v. a, [The deriva- Cat: mon be wiſe in any courſe, in which h. 
_ himſelf; to join bi tion of this word is uncertain; Min/hew is not ſafe too? But can theſe high aſſumer;, w 
Asso FATE, 8-80 hate. adj. [from the 5 deduces it from ad ſſuadere, Or aſſuaviare ; pretenders' to reaſon; prove themſelves ſo? 4 South 


— Confederate; joined in intereſt or“ Junius, from ryæ ſweet; from whence ASSU'MING; 48-80" ming. « participial adj. ſton 


rpoſe. a Skinner imagines a æran might have been aſſieme.] Arrogant; haughty. | 
While 14cſcend through daten formed) 25 1 4 
To my afeciate pow'rs, them to Den . To mitigate; to ſoſten ; to allay. ne ſon ot TY could no longer hear. 1. 
With theſe ſucreſſes. Milton, Refreſhing winds the ſummer's heats aſſuage ; = This makes him over · fot ward in buſineſa 5 4 3 
; A 4s-80' -ohite. n. 7. from the And kindly arm diſarms the winter's rage. | — in converſation, and petemptory in 2 of 
| v ' 4 $47 Addiſon. i ſwers „ 
1. A 2 joined with another; a partner. 2. To caſes to pacify. . 1 AS8U MPSIT, As- m' zolt. 1. J. es 1 
perſuade the king, now in old age, to Vet is his hate, his rancour, ne'er the leſs; _ A voluntary promiſe, made by word; £4 

make 'Plangus his aſſociate in 6 ts ana — Since nought g uagetb malice, when tis told. - whereby a man taketh upon him, to per 

him, : 


Fairfex. form or pay any thing to another: | 


2. A confederate, in a good or neutral ſenſe ; ; This was neceſſary, for the * of the people contains any verbal promiſe, made upon 


2 —— lice in ill. from their fears, — of BE waged by no confideration. Couell 1 4 
defender, and his aſociates, have ſithence] other means. | Clarenton. | Axgu'meTION, Is-obmp/-ohin. u. . (am 

| propoid othe word a form, ſuch as themſelves: — er. 5 * jy Lat. 1 
0 Hooler. ex brutal rage, r 1. The act of taking any thing to one's (lf 2 
3 A companion 1 knplying, Tome kind of - The regal ſtem deſtroy ? Dryden's Albion. | The perſonal dent of God himſelf, and his a 
equality. 3. To eaſe; as, the medicine aſſuages pain. . 7 ol our fleſh to his divinity, more fam. I 
He was entice, with a noble gentleman, To Ass uA on, is-gwitje, v. 1. To abate. | . to us, Was an ch. 4 
no unſuitable affeciate. Wotton." God made a- wind, to paſs over the 2. <> \f&feemen Wr all methods of 1 wy 
Sole Eve, affocicte-Tole, to me (beyond and the waters aſuaged. Gen. viii. 1 I 150 20 __ — o 
Compare) above all living creatures dear. p ee Nac as - sw je · ment. n. / oo _ Ws ** ay bee offs, of 4 
| Milton. en .] Mitigation ; abatement of, gyi n oro 05 8 
But my aſſeciater now my ſtay deplore, me, when ſhall theſe weary woes- * eee > * 4 
Impatient. Pope's Odyſſey. 1 | end; | att 1 ally and naturdy 
'As80c1a' TION, 38-86-8hJ' hün. a. 7 [from Or ſhall their ruthleſs torment never n L de be i ow _— nA wris, 5 
 affeciate.] | e my 2 in pining 8 8 aper a0 galt. ade: 
1. Union; conjunction; focicty. | N 3" Hold, fon ſays $5 now ptlai'cwrong: 1 


ner See, x freedom e ack. DJ 

(The chard, bewg s fy hath the 1] A ann; ooo me om fine | FP In Pea ve BN 
cietics Pots - natural ioclination which all One, who 8 -4ous and ſuperhatùral Works, to confirm what he 
men have untoTociable life, and conſent to ſome | As —_ SIVE, As-swä-alv. ad (from auage- ] ſaid ; we: need only 2 [he meſſzge Ki 
certain bond of eien; which bond is the - Softening 3 mitigating- him to John the Baptiſt; (131 South 


2. Confedera union for particular pur- 2 | 
poſes, 0%" i Par Pur- Te .A88U'BJUGATE, As- süb'-jd-gate. v. a. Upon the feaſt of the from 


4: [/ubjugo, Lat.] To ſubject to: not in uſe, 1 
This could not be done, but with mighty op- ſubjug This — — lord if bs ns the pope and cardinal aF 218; 


poſition : againſt which to ſtrengthen themſelves, Muſt not ſo ſtate his palm, nobly acquir'd; dunn, ther period ot vas e 

A ſecretly enteredints © league a. af * | Nor by my wi ee his merit, 1 deen e an e 

| er. By going to Ac Shakeſpeare. felicity. Mole. 

3. Partnerihj Assura CTION, as-8we-fak'-ghin, # 7 | 
Self-denia kind of h A , „ . J-| A8$UMPTIVE, A8-sump“tlv. adj. Lai 

God: and, —— — 2 bee n  Lafſuefacio, Tat-] The Rate of being ac- | w Lat.] That is aſſumed. 


kind 1 If in the breaſt — ariſe, f x taki 8 into beten; 15 

ad be be > 1 wo. 7 ws arcd Muſick her ſoft afſuefive voice ſupplies. n . is ſuppoſed, b "Roritifh hrs bn 
ö Pepe St. Cecilia. 1 of the Bleſſed e s 745554 2 I 

22 


8 


é cũſtomed to any thing. | . m = 
| 9 in ed happi 1. Agb and left. * 18 anio the iy RANCE, 48-8h0/ Has. 1. J MN | 
4. Conne motive faculty, are differenced by degrees from 7 > 

 -  - Aſſociation of ideas 901 great importance and | "uſe and au pz, or according —— the one | ** R gn. eed a lower ol lefſer * 
may be of excellent uſe. | Watts. "grows ſtronger... = Brown's Vulgar Errours.' vs Pe 85 | 

. Sro 5 o ching, than effurance ; yet, as to all the purpo i 

8. rn ; enden of matter. ] Aszve'ruDe, 1s'-sw@-tide. u. . Laſſuctudo, o a-life, it may prove more uſeful. South 1 

NY es N. corporeal things are to be Lat.] Accuſtomance z cuſtom ; habit. What encouragement can be given to k | 

J * ce y various ſeparations, and new We ſee, that aſuetude of things hurtful; doth 4 . beyond the hopes of heaven, and the 2 

1 and motions, of theſe. N par- | make them loſe the force to _ * Bip. An endleſs felicity ? Till. 1 

tiles. een. * ＋. Ni. 8 confidence; truſt. £05 

Aenne, Sed nde, v, ,. Labs, | Te ASSUME, be-a0'me. 2. 4. [efiime, Lat. . Abet aun a. Be, ding beats of fel nigh + 

Fr.]. Reference uf one ſound, to another . To take. | And vain affurence of mortality; : 

"IM - relembling it. Reſemblance of ſound. This when the various god had urg d in vain, Wich all 10 ſoon, as it doth come to fight 3 

Did. ö He ſtrait aum d his native form again. | Pope. } _ Againſt ſpiritual foes, yields by and by. Hans 7 

"Ws SONANT, 4s'-80-nant; as Taſhmant, Fr.] 2. To take upon one's ſelf. 3 Freedom from doubt; certain knovwiere” I 

ts. Sounding i in a e 2 another» ith raviſh'd ears Proof, from the authority of man's judgn * | 

93 3 arts 0 "7 1] r e 5,4 + 1 7 to work rind 1 2 I. 
0 $30 RT 8- — tir eee am es KF 1 grow, a ſtronger roo ; 

ther” 18 3 And ſeems; to hake che ſpheres. oo. [ And * %- like a eim, * an ; wi” 25 1 

3. To arrogate; to claim or ſeize un 5 That my remembrance warrants. 

nw” _— Ir bel. * 7. {from 4. To ſuppoſe. ſomething granted out | The 1 the man el praGiice, 15 5 
h e act of clafigg. orranging.. proof. | "mg all their- doubts 2 2 5 edge 

I A maſs or quan properly. ſelectedand © n every hypotheſis, fornething is allowed to .: pw on paſs into _ ge, | 

ranged. bitys be aſſumed, _ Boyle. advance —＋ _ chit mY 4 

- Hlath ound, in an courle, Y 

'To Azzo'r, 3 2 870. . os A: "of er, 8. 3 to one's own uſe: : to appro- „ pu ear, wad goo ; 

. a INE out | | 


+ To Oy to 
"of uſe. 


IE * : Fed * | 56a 4 . 


A. ay might well the t hopes of his future condition, which 2 
I == | NY _ a * 


l * » 


1 
— — w__ 
* 


3 


\ | - 


7 4 878 
- Fiemneſsz undoubting teadineſs. Ip 


len, whoſe confideration will 2 our *. 
© Jefty, and give us courage and offurance in the 
— of our profeſſion. 82 
Confidence; rag of modeſty ; exemp- 
tion from awe or fear. ws 
. 104 behaviour, ill governed, gave you the firſt 
comfort ; my affection, ill hid, hath given you 
--— this laſt aſſurance: - Sidney. 
6. Freedom from vitious ſhame. ' 


% 


: will add to their knowledge and aſſurance. Locke. 


reaſon for truſt or belief. | 
he nature of | defire itſelf is no eaſier to re- 
tere belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for 
; a«defire'ts glad to embrace the firftſhew of com- 
bort, ſo is defire deſirous of perfect offurance. 


e conqueſt was but flight and ſuperficial, 
fo the pope's donation to the Iriſh ſubmiſſions 


- wae but weak and fickle aſſurances. | 
None, of woman born, | 
Shall harm Macbeth. | 


hen live, Macduff!-what need I fear of thee ? 
But yet III make affuronce double ſure, 
And take bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live. 
| : | F A+ MIDY 5 in Shateſp. 
I muſt confeſs; your offer is the beſt ; 

And, let your fa 


She is your own, 
* 1 105. eig 4B: rx's her dower ?*} 
_ Jftrnon: 800 1 Sbaleſp. 
, Ing Palle t a ech for a com- 
ph,campe; hack, gain by. reaſon of 
lope: e enn TIT, Bacon. 
of bs 19 FR} e 
| E 


'K | 


1 
E 
eich more aſſurance, than the wall 
. = „g. Xuollet. 

g all th” aſurance, innocence can bring; 
herz, becauſe ſecure within: 
courage, unconcern'd I ſee \ 
pomp z; a e to you, a pride to me. | 
RBI ed, to hot: * 1 Dryden. 
| z readineſs to hope. 
boi the grace of hope, but a.good natu- 


1 
Aa 


| *. 
15 


azze or confidence; which, Ariſtotle ob- 
g men to be full of, and old men not 
o inclined to. Tx 


Offer this office. Saat p. King Lear. 
We have as great aſſurance, that there is a God; 
% we could expect to have, ſuppoſing that he 


{cs Were. . Ven. 2 
th. u. Conviction, 
ls, | | 

of rf to avoid a lefler danger, ought to awaken | 


wen to avoid a greater. 
u, in theology.) Security, with reſpect to 


with God. 


E ANCE. | | will give yon clcar pay" 28 2 
T EI a *, HY A STERN, à-stèern“. adv, ma and fern.) In 
— f "fy — 15 — EA. ] Ay, Fr. the hinder part of the ſhip; behind the ſhip. 
0 BW 1."To 855 e by a rm promiſe. | _ The galley gives f and turneher prov ; 
bers So, when he had Her «d them with many words, | While thoſe gern, deſcending down the ſteep, 


he. would reſtore, them without hurt, ac- | 
sche agreement; they let him go, for 
the ſaving of their brethren. 2 Mac. Xii. 
1 2.10 to another; to make firm. 

1 2 S urefiſtible an authority cannot be reflected 
* ee moſt- awful. reverence ; even by 


* make confident ; to exempt from 
u er tear; to confer ſecurity. 
L — nereby we know, that we are of the 


Reger. 


Converſation, when they come into the world, 5. To affiance; to betroth. | 


. Ground of confidence; ſecurity ; ſufficient: | 


make her the aſſurance, . 
op any pardon me; 


1 902 2. * fl | a 
Mute men, ſtood in the face of 


imony of. credit. [- 
am a gentleman, of blood and breeding ; Jt 
and, rem ſome knowledge and c/urance of you, 5 


ITE 1 5 un hiſlories belonging to them; and then aſtrology 
Such an aſſurance of things, as will make men deriſes che feigned' virtues and influences of |- 


* Tillotſon. | Bentley's Sermons. 7 


eiue Rate ; certainty of acceptance |. 
. Phe ſame with inſurance. See Ixsv- 


* 


e picty eres its favour to them. Rogers. | 


AST 


a + - I revive, - w 
At this laſt ſight ; rd, that man ſhall live 
With all the creatures, and their ſeed preſerve. _ 


4. To make ſecure : with of. _ | 
But what on earth can long abide in ſtate? |} 
Or who can him aſſure ef happy day? © Sperſer. 
And, for that dow'ry, I'll 2fure her of | 
Hler widowhood (be it, that the ſurvives me) | 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſoever, Shateſp. 


This diviner laid claim to me; called me Dro- 
mio; ſwore, I was aſſured to her.  Shakeſp. 
afure) 

I. Certain; indubitable ; not doubted. 

It is an 
it proſper: 
Bacon s Natural H it. 
2. Certain; not doubting. | 
Young princes cloſe your hands, 


That I did ſo, when I was firſt a r . 
Shakeſpeare's King Jobn. 
As, when by night the glaſs | 
Of Galilzo, leſs aur d, obſerves 2 
Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon. Milton. 
3. Immodeſt; vitiouſly confident. 


ſured.) Certainly; erupts 

They promis'd nie eternal happineſs, _ 
And brought me garlands, Griffith ; which, 1fcel, | 
I am not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall aſuredly. / 


God is abſolutely good; and ſo, affured!y the 
cauſe of all, that is good: but, of any thing that 
is evil, he is no cauſe at all. | 
; .  Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 

Aſſuredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we re- 
ſtore him his worſhip. . South. 

As$SU'REDNESS, 4s-sh0/-rEd-nes.- n. ,. [from 
aſſured.) The ftate of being affured ; cer- 
tainty. © — * Is 

As$SU'RER, As-shô“rür. u. /, [from afſure.] 

1. He, that gives aſſurance. 

2. He, that gives ſecurity to make good 


any. loſs. | | 
To ASSWA'GE, 4s-sw%je. See ASSUAGE. 


little ſtar; as. Xx 
| He alfs publiſhed the tranſlation of the Septua- 


gant by itſelf; having firſt compared it, with the 


tive; and. by obeliiks, what was redundant. Grew. 
'A'STERTSM, A8 -te-rism. 1. /. [afteriſmus, Lat.] 
i. A conſtellation. I | 
Poetry had filled the fkies with aferiſms, and 


2. An aſteriſk, or mark. This is a very im- 
proper uſe. | 


for the obſervations, which follow ſuch a note, 


Thro' gaping wavs berhald the boiling deep. Dryd. 


Spenſer, as it ſeems, for fart or fartle.] To 

terrify; to ſtartle; to fright. * 

We dem of death, as doom of ill deſert: 
But, knew wer fools What: it us brings until, 

Die would we daily, once it to eæpert; 
Nod there the ſhepherd can gert. 

A'STHMa, As-ma. n.:/.-[4o2pa,] A frequent, 

difficult, and ſhort reſpiration, joined with 
a hiſſing ſound and a cough i eſpecially in 


f 


- 


iltten. | 


Troubled with an aſthma. 


Assv'reD, as-6h0*-red. participial adj. [from | 


aſſured experience; that flint, laid. 
about the bottom of a tree, mak 
Sidney. : 


And your lips too; for, I am well afured, : 


Assv' abr, A8-8hd'-rtd-13. ad. [from aſ- | 


o 


Shakeſp. |- 


A'STER1SK, As'=tE-risk. 2. .. [4reirz®-.] AP 
Hammond. Mark in printing or writing, in form of a 


EF T_r—_—_—_. 


ebrew ; and noted by afteriſ#s, what. was defec- | 


1 


Dwell particularly on paſſages with an afterifu „ 


To As TEA T, à-gtért“, u. a. [a word uſed by 


Spenſ. | 


AST 


prone poſture ; becauſe then the contents 
of the lower belly bear ſo againſt the dia- 
phragm, as to leſſen the capacity of the 
breaſt, whereby the lungs have leſs room 
to move, 4 uincy. 
An aftbma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the Jungs, and of the membranes covering the 
muſcles of the thorax. Floyer on the Humours. 
ASTHMA'TICAL, As-mat'-I-kAl. 2 ad. from 
ASTHMA'TICK, As-mät'-Ik. aſthma.] 


In aftbmatical perſons, though the lungs be 
very much ſtuffed with tough phlegm ; yet the 
patient may live ſome months, if not ſome years. 

Boyle. 

After drinking, our horſes are moſt aftbmatich ; 
and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 
their hay. „er. 

ASTO'NI1ED, as-t0'-np-£d. part. adj. A word, 
uſed in the verſion of the Bible for a/toni/ted. 

Many were aftonied at thee. Tſaiah, Vi. 14. 

Unmanly dread invades 
The French gi ). F. Philips. 
To ASTO'NISH, 4s-ton'-nlsh. v. a{efonner, 
Fr. from attonitus, Lat.] To confound with 
ſome ſudden paſſion, as with fear or won- 
der; to amaze.; to ſurpriſe.; to tun. 
It is the part of men, to fear and tremble ;. 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftoniſ us. Sbaleſp. 
Alioniſtd at the voice, he ſtood amaz d, 
And all around with in ward horror gaz d. 
x Ki P Addiſon. 
A genius, univerſal as his theme, 
Aftoniſding as chaos. | Thomſor. 
ASTO'NISHINGNESS, As-ton”-nish-ing-nts. 
n. /. [from%/foni/h.] Of a nature, to ex- 
cite aſtoniſument. * 
As8TO'NISHMENT, às-tôn-Ish-mènt. . , [ef 
tonnement, Fr.] Amazement ;_ confufion 
of mind, from fear or wonder. . 
We found, with no lefs wonder to, us, than 
aſtoniſhment to themſelves, that they were the two 
valiant and famous brother s. Siducy. 
She eſteemed this, as much above his wiſdom ; 
as.a/toniſknent is, beyond bare admiration. South. 
To ASTO'UND, as-tou'nd. v. a. {eftonner, Pr.] 
To aſtoniſn; to copfound with fear or 
wonder. This word is now ſomewhat ob- 
ſfoletes- NAY 

Theſe thoughts. may ſtartle. well, but not. 

aſtound, | FA 

The virtuous mind; that ever walks, attended 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. Milton. 


. 


. firaddle.) With one's legs acroſs any thing. 


* 1 Dic. 
A'STRAGALy 4s'-tri-gal. 2. . Lãceiyae- the 
ankle or. ankle- bone, ] A little round mem- 
ber, in the form of a ring or bracelet; ferv- 
ing as an ornament at the tops and bottoms 
of columns. Builder 5 Dic. 

We ſee none of that ordinary confuſion, which 
is the reſult of quarter rounds of the eftragal, and 
(1, know net how many) other*iatermingled 
; particulars. 5 N . Spectator. 
A'STRAL, 4s -tral- adj. from aſtrum, Lat.] 
Starry; belonging to the ſtars. 

Some * forms j muſt invoke by pray 'r. 
Fram'd all of pureſt atoms af the air; 
Not in their natures. ſimply good or ill, 
But moſt ſubſer went to bad ſpirits will. Dryden. 
 AsTRA'Y, A- str. adv. [from à and fray.} 
Qut of the right way. "oy 
May ſeem, the wain was very evil led; 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way.; - © 
Erna + not, whether right- he went, or elſe 
Ae _efirzy. Ain 
Vou run 75 — : 1 Pk ww we talk oſ Ireland. 
you rip up the original of Scotland. Sp-n/er an rel. 
: Like one, that had been led PLS _ 


43 


wen e thall err our hearts before him. 
| AGAR ., i 19. 


. the-nightatime, and when the body is in a} Through the heav'ns wide pathlẽfe way. Milan. 
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ASTRA'DDLE, Astrad!. adv. [from a and 


Spenſer. 
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found in 


nerds NGENT, 4s-trin gent. adj. [aftringens, 


up cloſer 
| +. "The myrobalan hath, 


AST 


To. ASTRICT, 4s-trikt'. v. 2. laſftningo, 
1s contract by applications, in op- 
EN. to relax : a word not fo much 

as conflringe. 
{old parts were to be relaxed or ried, 
„ paſa, either in too ſmall 
| or t60 great quantities. = Arbitbnot on Aliments. | 


4 4g-trik'- 7 5 2 J. 2 


them; and therefore ſuch r is 
al a harſh taſte. REO... 
Lenitive ſul are proper, 2 

| ian conſlitutions; who are ſubject to ofric- 

tion of the belly, and the piles. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


AsSTER1'CT1VE, as-trik'=tlv. [from * J. 


Stiptick ; of a binding qual 
AsTar cron A3-trik'-thr-ry. adj. Caf 


than expe 


_—_— 


AST 


2, A gereographick projection of the circles 
of the ſphere, upon the plain of ſome great 
circle. Chambers. 

AsSTRO'LOGER, l n. 7 [aftrologus, 
Lat. from ac 4] 

1+ One, that ( [coli the influences of the 
ſtars to have a cauſal power) profeſſes to 
foretel or diſcover events, depending on 
thoſe influences. 

Not unlike that, which aftrologers call a con- 


2 . 


. 
A 3 of nature: kee 
en the lens of the i beg og 
2 3 
a 7 up gift of are, fo the ne 


4 2 future fates foreſhew. ope. 
Nee 
that of 4; when pretend, — 
of art, to tell when a ſuit end, and 
to the advantage of the bf or ae 


2. It was anciently uſed for one, that under- 


ſtood or explained the motions of the pla- 


torius, Lat.] Aftringent ; apt to bind. Did. 
AsTRYDE, Arstrł de. adv. * 
With the legs open. 
To tay their native arms aſide, 
Their modeſty ; and ride i, Hudibras. 
t a place, where the Rhone is ſo firaitened | 
betwer two rocks, that a man may . 
upon both at once.. * 4 
ASTR& FEROUS, 1s:tAf- -&-rha. adj, fa 


Lat.] Bearing or having ſtars. _ '1 


As TRUGER OUS, Agtrl'-j6-rhs. adj [afriger, | 
Lat.] Carrying ſtars. - - 


To ASTRUNGE, Mt e. . e 


Lat.] To preſs by-contragtion . 


the parts 2 
Fears are canſed — of the ſpirits | 

of the brain ; which contraction, by conſequence, 
[ng b the moiſturg.of the brain, a te 7 

nr Se, 


Je 

ASTRAY et] 1 Jen-sﬀF.” . * 

_ aftringe«} - wer of 
parts Nee body, * oppoſed to the power | 
of relaxation...  - © | 
Aſtriction prohibiteth difſalution ; as, in me- 
dicines, aſtringents ir hibit putrefaction : and, by 
aſtringeney, Tome ſmall quantity of oil of vitriol 
water long from putrefying. | 
: 


will keep freſh 
Daene Natural Hiſtory. 
- Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by 
their aflringeneys create horrour; that is, ſtingu- 
late the fibres. Arbuthnot. * 


Lat.] Binding; en oppoſed to 
laxative it is uſed ſometimes of taſtes, 
| ir ſeem to contract the mouth. | 

ingent medicines are binding, which-a& by | 


I tek ra, ity of” their particles; whereby they 
- 


2 a and make them draw 

Pp — ny, 
parts © contrary” natures; 
for it is ſweet, and yet aftringent acon. 


The juice”is very eftringeat, and therefore of 
How motion. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, en- 
creaſeth the inſenſible; for thiat reaſon, a ſtrength- 
ening and aftringent diet often conduceth to this 
| 8 on Aliments. 

-I A-fy em | 
ſcience — 1 31 


A'STROGRAPHY, 36. 
3 and rea ge The 


Arten As- trö-IAb. 1. / [of 
"Rabeiv to take.) 77 arte, 10 


1. An inſtrument,” chief eis for taking the 
© A'S: of the . __ or ud at } 


_ nets, without including prediction. 
A worthy e by perſpective 
. hath found in the ſtars many things, 
to the ancients. Raleigh. 
| ASTROLO'GIAN, 4s8-trd-18'-jin. n. / (from 
-aftrology.} The ſame with ar 


r. Seeed ng 2 Meade 


Jome ſeem a little ; as, Su 
. warn-us from places or influence, Wotton. 
_ No iel wizard honour gains, 
Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chain 


Dryden. 
* Relating to aſtrology. 


Agrolagical prayers ſeem to me, to be built on as 


god Teafan, as the predictions. Siilling ect. 
The poetical fables. are more ancient, than the 
rolagical: jnflmences; that were not known to the 
Greeks, till after Alexander the Great: 


ASTROLO'GICALLY, $8-tr6-16dzh'-F-KA1-I$. 


adv. from aftrology.] In an aſtrological | 


manner. 


To AsSTRO/ LOGIZE,” As-traͤl - &it'ze. . 2. 


[from'aftrology.} To pine aſtrology. 
ASTROL OG, às-troͤl- 817. n. . laſtro- 


_ togia, Lat.] The practice of foretelling | 


things, by the knowledge of the ſtars; an 


art now generally cxploded,. as irrational 
and falſe, 


I know, the learned think of _ art of a 


that the ſtars do not ebe tha actions W of 
Men. 


ace à ſtar, and vw®-a rule or law.] One, 
that ſtudies the celeſtial motions, and the 
rules by which the 24 are governed. 

The motions of factions under kings ought to 
be like the motions (as the 9 1 in 
the inſerigur orbs. 


the planets about the fun. 


The old and new AHfronomers in vain 
Attempt, the. heav'nly motions to explain, 

. Blackmore. 

AsTRONO'/MICAL; l- tr- nam -A. 
ASTRONO'MtCK, às8-trö-nôöm'- Ak. adj. 


ow 1 A to aſtronomy. 


4 


o 


| tappen i the ld. eck rough the rock, | 


Beatley. 


- Swift. 
n As-trön mar: 1. 55 [from 


4 AsY' MMETRY, 4-sIm/-m8-trf. 1. /. [fro © 


+ 
Aſtronomers no longer doubt, of 8 of 
> Locke, 


4+ 


certain mutations to 


| Or dreads the 


- 
4 


* 


— 


— 


As * 
they regiſtrate and tet ther down in thet 


nomical canons. Brown's Vu gar 


Can ever? N aftronemick line, 


th" imaginary ſign; 
That he ſhould ne er advance, to . pole 


Blackrurs 
AsTtTrono'/MICALLY, As,-trö-nöm' EIT 
adv, {from aftronomical.] In an aſtronomi. 


cal manner 
ASTRO'NOMY, 4s-trdn' -n6-mf, „. 
[&rgmruie, from âcge a ſtar, and 1d. % 
or rule.] A mixed mathematical ſcience; 
teaching the knowl of the celeſiy 
1. bodies, their magnitu „ Motions, gif. 
tances, ecliples, and order. 
_ thagoras taught, that the earth 
turn round the fun, w 


omp funk into gegled; 

it. was re 5 by the Tr 
of Egypt; and the Saracens brought | 
from Africa to Spain, and reſtore] this 


ſcience to Europe. Chamber, 
"To this mpit boedded/the underttndiny 7 


the globes, and the principles of geometry d 
a tranomy. 


Errou,, 


=} A TAO ESR, As- SEG. 1. / re. 


9 5 N 


ar, and t to view.] Obſer ration of 


\  thefars. Da. 
Ars rR rote eng. . , WT 


[from arm a ſtar, a 8 aa dirinity. 


The . houſes of heaven, in the form Divi nity foundet ot abfervation of the 
which a/ro/ogians uſe. Camden, "| celeſtial bodies: 
The ſtars (they ay) cannot —_ That the Gurnal and annnal revolntionsat th 
* more than rare ian, —— '1 motions of the terraqueous globe, wt of the ſift, 
$TROLO'GIC2L, 4s-tr646dzh-y-k I 1 6 of mA 
Bcr. 9 GICK, 8 x4 4. ay - Derham*; 
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Asv' NDER, Leim dür. adv. Larund han S. 
Apart; ſeparately; not together. 

wo indirect lines; the further that they # 
drawn out, the further they go en, 


Senſe thinks the planets ſpheres =" 
aſundet';_ 
What tells us then, their diſtance is fo fa? Davie 
Greedy hope, to fing 
His wiſh and beſt advantage, us afunder. 
Paradiſe Li 
The fall'n archangel envious vf our Late, 
geeks hid advantage to betray us worſe; 
Which, when gſunder, will not prove too hard; 
For both together are each other's guard. Dole 
Borne far aſunder by the tides of men, | 
Like adamant and ſtecl they mect again. 
Dryden's Faila, 
All this metallick matter (both that, whic 
continued aſunder and in ſingle corpuſcles; and 
that, which was amaſſed and concreted into nd- 
dules) ſubſided, Woedzward's Natural Hiſtory. 
« not, and au pillag e. Jt A place, out of 
which he that has fled to it, may not bc 
taken; a ſanctuary; a refuge; a place af 
retreat and ſecurity. 
g te ſacred was the church to ſome, that it bad 
right of an aſylum or Quary. 
127 2 Huf. s Parerg®, 


without, and Tvujatrgia fymmetry-] 
r. Contrariety to ſymmetry ; diſpropot rtion- 
afymmetries + the brain, as well ast de 
formities of the legs or face, may be * 
time Gr 
2. This term is ſometimes uſed in mathe- 
maticks, for what is. more uſually 
incommenſurability ; when between tue 
| 12 there is no common 8 a 
SYMPTOTE, 4-slmp'-t6te. 1. /: 
„priv. ur with, and ie to fall; which 
never meet; incoincident.] Ahimpioies 14 


| right. lines, which approach nearer * 


RSS = 


ZE Sang 


— 
wo 
2 


Bora 


ay 


= 


mJ 


= 
& 


err 


> USE HC Fer r ee eee 2 


E. A T 
to ſome curve; but which, though 


their curve were infinitely con- 
yn — never meet; and may be 
onceived #s tangents to their curves at an 
| :r{nite diſtance. 0 Chambers. 
| nes, though they may approach (till 
nearer together, till they are nearer than the leaſt 
| « diſtance, yet, being Mill produced infi- 
nitely, will never meet. mY Grew. 
ASYM >r0'TICAL, i-s[mp'-t6t-1-k41: adj. [from 
bote] Curves are ſaid to be a/ymptoti- 
aal when they continually approach, with- 
ont a poſſibility of meeting. 
ASNDETON, A-sin'- dꝭ-tòn. n. J. Laer, 
of «, priv. and u to bind together.] 
A figure in grammar, when a conjunction 
copulativę is omitted in a ſentence ; as, 
wal, vidi, vici, C is left out. 
4 er, Saxon.] 
1 a- place, notes the nearneſs of 


in 
4 


CATTA 


The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. 


Dryden Virgil. 
Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, r 
By thoſe his former bounty fed. Dryd. St. Cæcilia. 
What hinder'd either, in their native ſoil 
At caſe to reap the harveſt of their toil. 
Dryden's Fab. 
Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when they 
are taken at a diſadvantage. Collier of Confidence. 
Theſe have been the maxims, they have been 
guided by: take theſe from them, and they are 
perfectly at a loſs; their compaſs and pole-ſtar 
then are gone, and their underſtanding is perfet- 
ly at a nonplus. | T.ocle. 
One man manages four horſes at once, and leaps 
from the back of another at full ſpeed. | 
Pope's Eſſay on Hamer . Battles. 
They will not let me be at quiet, in my bed; 
but purſue me, to my very dreams. Swift. 


7. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes marks 


J 


AT H 


He, who makes pleaſure the vehicle of health, fs 

a door at it in goodearneſt. Collier of Friendftip. 
16. At ſometimes imports the manner of an 
action, a 

One warms you by degrees; the other ſets you 

on fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. 
Dryden Falle. 

Not with leſs ruin, than the Bajan mole, 

At once comes tumbling down, Dryden s nei. 
I7. At, like the French chez, means ſome- 
times application to, or dependence on. 

The worſt authors might endeavour, to pleaſe 
us; and, in that endeavour, deſerve ſomething at 
our hands. Pope. 

18. At all. In any manner; in any degree. 

Nothing more true, than what you once let fall ; 

Moſt women have no characters at all. Pape. 


A'TABAL, at'-A-bal. 2. /. A kind of tabour 


uſed by the Moors. 
Children ſhall beat our atabals and drums; 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more 


man 1 houſe, be- employment or attention, Shall wake the peaceful morn. Dryd. Don S:bo/*. 

ow 1 = PR * We d ſome arrived to that ſottiſhneſs, as to | AT NN n. . Laxragat la. 

hie cuſtom continued among many, to ſay | own roundly, what they would be at. South. | A'TARAxXY, àt“-tä-räk-sg. Exemption 
their prayers at fountains. Stilling fleet. | How d'ye find yourſelf? ſays the doctor to his from vexation; tran quillity. | 

1, At, before a word ſignifying time, notes patient. A little while after, he is af it again; The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 


the coexiſtence of the time with the event; 
the word time is ſometimes included in the 
adjective; we commonly ſay at a minute, 


— 
= ” 


q 4 f H. * 
N . * * 
eee to deſert ing and af laſt 
To heap ingratitude on worthie{t leeds: Milton. 
ie dme time, that the ſtorm beats upon 


mater. eee e. 
no efforts at all, where we could have 
molt weakened the common enemy; and, at the 


dne time, enfiched ourſelves, Swift. 


of che cauſe, - | | 
by . * At his touch, 
ben Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
ey peer amend. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
0, n he ſhall hear of your approach, 
peng Arthur be not gone already; 
sti news, he dies. Shate/p, King Fobn. 
Much a the fight was Adam in his heart 
May d. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
High — their heads, a mould'ring rock is 
| 43 8 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. 
; | Dryden. 
+ 4, before a ſuperlative adjective, implies 
in the tate ; bu at beſt, in the ſtate of moſt 
On, Co ; = A 
© Confider any __ to his perſonal powers; 
are not great: for, af greateſt, muſt 
be limited.” © | | mY South, 
We bring into the world with us a poor, needy, 
| 8 life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet at 


our, ot a flap, in a montn. 
i U hgh i, Gabbery firſt a ſign of cold 
| | "aj | 


be is Jyccieny ears: falling foul upon. one | 


with a Pray, how d'ye find your body ? 
L' Eflrange. 
But ſhe (who well enough knew what, 

Before he ſpoke, he would be at) 

Pretended, not to apprehend. Hudibras. 
The creature 's at his dirty work again. Pope. 


8. At is ſometimes the ſame, with furni/hed 
_"epith; after the French a. 

Inſuſe his breaſt with magnanimity ; 

And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. 

5 Shakeſpeare. 
9. At ſometimes notes the place, where any 
thing is or acts. | 


Your hufband is at hand; I hear his trumpet. 


tion, yet made he the firſt true ſtep towards the 
; diſcovery. Grew. 
To all you ladies now at land, 
We men at ſea indite. Buckburſt. 
Their various news I heard, of love and ſtrife, 
Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore. Pope. 
10. At ſometimes ſignifies in immediate con- 
ſequence of. a 
Impeachments, at the proſecution of the houſe 
of commons, have received their determinations 
in the houſe of lords. | Hale. 


{| x1. At marks ſometimes the effect, proceed- 


ing from an act. 2 
Reſt in this tomb, rais'd at thy huſband's coſt. 
h Dryden. 
Tom has been at the charge of a peany, upon 
this occaſion. * Addiſon. 
Thoſe may be of uſe; to confirm by authority, 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reaſoning. | | 


12. At ſametimes is nearly the ſame as in, 


| 


Arbuthnot. | 


derous neutrality, as the only means to their ata- 
raxia, and freedom from paſſionate diſturbances. 

| | Glanville"s Scepſie. 

ATE, i'te. The preterite of eat. Sec To EAT. 
And, by his fide, his ſteed the graſſy forage ate. 

| Fer. 

Even our firſt parents ate themſelves out of Pa- 

radiſe ; and Job's children junketted and feaſted 

together often. . South. 

AHA NOR, &4th'-4-nor. . ,. (a chymical 

term, borrowed from  a34re7@-; or, as 

others think, n.] A digeſting furnace, to 

keep heat for ſome time; ſo that it may be 

- augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, by 


; At before a cauſal word, fignifies nearly h ; Shakeſpeare. opening or ſhutting ſome apertures, made 
the EReas with ;j noting, that the event He, that in tracing the veſſels began at the | - on purpoſe with ſliders over them, called l 
dies, or immediately ſucceeds, the heart, though he thought not at all of a circula- regiſters. Quincy. | 


A'THEISM, #-the-Ism. 2. /. [from athei/t. It 
is only of two ſyllables in poetry.} The 
diſbelief of a God. 
Sad never wrought miracles to convince atbei/m, 
becauſe his ordinary works convince it. Bacon. 
It is the common intereſt of mankind, to pu- 
- niſh all thoſe, who would ſeduce men to atheiſm. 
Tillotſon. 
A'THEIST, Y%-th8-Ist. ». /. LAS without 
nd One, that denies-the exiſtence of 
To , that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, | 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
(Ignobly!) to the trains, and to the ſmiles, _ 
Of theſe fair athei/s. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Though he were really a ſpeculative atheiſt; yet, 


' if he would but proceed rationally, he could not 


however be a practical atheif, nor live without 
God in this world. (T's South. 
Atheiſt, uſe thine eyes; . 
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Temple.“ 
A before a perſon, is ſeldom uſed other- 
nile chan ludicrouſly ; as, he longed to be 
«tum; that is, to attack him. 
before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes ſigni- 
the particular condition or circum- 


the perſon; at, at peace, in a 


noting ſituation; as, he was at the bottom, 
or top, of the hill. Na 
She hath been known, to come at the head of 
theſe raſcals, and beat her lover. - Swift. 
13. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like on. 
Py Others, with more helpful care, 
Cry'd out aloud, © Beware, brave youth, beware! 


And, having view'd the order of the ikies, + 
Think (if thou canſt) that matter, blindly hurl'd 
Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous 
world. , Gree, 
No atheift, as ſuch, can be a true friend, an af- 
fectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. Henley. 
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|  A'THE1ST, Y-the-lst. adj. Atheiſtical; deny- l 
late of peace. At this he turn'd; and, as the bull drew near, ing God. Lon e NR , f 
E © Under pardon, Shunn'd, and receiv'd him on his pointed ſpear. Nor flood unmindful Abdiel, to annoy... 
Jae much more a: taſk, for want of wiſdom ; pi Peeps Dryden. | The atheift crew. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
he- * rer harmleſs mildneſs. © Shate/p. | 14. At ſometimes ſeems to ſiguify, in the | ATHE1'STICAL, A-thü-IsAl-Kkl. adj. [from 
lcd . | bringeth the treaſure of a realm into a few power 45 or obedient to. | atheift.] Given to atheiſm; impious. | 
Wo for, the uſurer being at certainties, and | But thou of all the kings, Jove's care below, Men are athciflical, becauſe they are firſt vici- | 
-_ 5 un ties; at the end of the game, | Art leaſt at my command, and moſt-my foe. ous; and queſtion the truth of chriſtianity; becauſc . 8 j | 
» Wi te money will be in the box.—= Bacon * Dee. | they hate the practice. „ 
an 8 Wa d the fiend af large, in ages I 5 At T. med notes the relation of a man | ArRETSsTIc ATI Y, Ache -t- KA-. adv. 1 
wt {a 3 Milian. to an ac | | ia ! ä 10 ; 
On 5 | nant) i maple, 
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Arurs'ricx, Ath-It. Ik. 


ATI 
Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a great 
| finger talk atheifiically, and ſcoff profanely at reli- 
gion, ſhould, — of vindicating the truth, ta- 
citly approve the ſcoffer ? _ South. 
I entreat ſuch, as are atbeiſtically inclined, to 
conſider theſe things. Tillotſon. 
ATHtEr'sT1CALNESS,A-the-is'-ti-kAl-nes. n./- 
[from atheiftical.) The quality of being 
 atheiftical. 
Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and 
atheiſticalneſs. Hammond's Fundamental:. 
ATHE1'STICK, 4-th&-Ig-tik.adj. [fromathei}.] 
Given to atheiſm. 
This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of a 
Deity, and convinced all atheiſticl gainſayers. 
"x Ray on the Creation, 
A'THEL, A'THELING, A'DEL, and ZZ'THEL, 
A- thél, A-thel-ing, A -dél, XY'-thel, from 
adel noble, Germ. So Atbelred is noble 
for counſel ; Athelard, a noble genius; AMthel- 
bert, eminently noble; Athelward, a noble 
Protector. Gibſon's Camden. 
Arkzouvs, A“-the-ds. adj. Lade. ] Athe- 
iſtick; godleſs. 
Thy Father, who is holy, wiſe, and pure, 
Suffers the hypocrite, or atbeous prieſt, 
To tread his ſacred courts. Paradiſe Regained. 
ATHERO'MA, 4-thE-r6'-m4i. . /. Ia dig, 
from 49a pap or pulſe.] A ſpecies of 
wien, which neither cauſes pain, diſcolours 
the ſkin, nor yields eaſily to the touch, 
If the matter, forming them, reſembles milk 
- . _ curds, the tumour is called athberoma; if it be like 
Honey, meliceris; and, if compoſed of fat, or a 
ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 
ATutrO'MATOUSs, A4-th&-rem'/-A-ths. adj. 
rom atheroma.) Having the qualities of 
an atheroma, or curdy wen. 
Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
' atheromatous. ' Wifeman's Surgery. 
- ATHI 8ST, 4-thar'st. adv. [from a and thirft.] 
. Thirſty ; in want of drink, 
With' ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food ; 
And, when athirf, reſtrain em — the flood. 


Dryden. 
adj. [from athleta, 
Lat. dure a wreſtter.} 
1. — . to wreſtling. 
2. Strong o 
a Seldom ſhall one ſee, in rich families, that 

ethletick ſoundneſs and vigour of conſtitution ; 

. which is ſeen in cottages, where nature is cook, 

and neceſſity caterer. . South, 

: - Science diftinguiſhes a man of honour, from 

one of thoſe atbletick brutes, whom undeſervedly 

we call heroes. | | Dryden. 

ArhwART, i4-thwa'rt. prep. [from à and 

thabart.] ; 

1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. 

Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, 

Purpoſe to break his bridge ath wart 

Bacon's Eſſays. 


| Execrable ſhape! 
That dar'ſt, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miſcreated front athwart my way. 


by giving outa 
the Helleſ 


s : © 
. Through: this is not proper. 
Now, athzvart the terrors, that thy vow 


ATawa'sT, A-thwö'rt. adv. d tort. 
1. In a manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
croſsly. 


Aken from 


| 2. Wrong: 4 travers. 


- The babby beats the nurſe ; and quite athwart 


All athoart there came 
Wales, loaden with heavy news, - 


Goes all decorum. Shateſp. M. eaſure for: Meaſure, 5 


Arty LT, 3-tit/ adv, (from a and tilt. 


„ 


# 


Has planted round thee, thou appear'ſt more fair. 


body; vigorons; luſty ; robuſt. | 


Shakeſpeare. 


Paradiſe Loft. | 


F 


1. In the manner of a tilter ; with the action 


ATO 


=. 


of a man, making a thruſt at an antagonift. 
In the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt ait, in honour of my love; 


ſt the ladies hearts from France. 
And ſtol'ſt away — 
To run atilt at men, and wield 
Their naked tools in open field. Hudibrar. 


2. In the poſture of a barrel, raiſed 
behind, to make it run out. | 
Such a man is always ait; his favours come | 
hardly 1 ; Spectamr. 

A“rLAs, at'-las. 1. / 

1. A collection of maps; ſo called, probably, 
from a picture of Atlas ſupporting the hea- 
vens, prefixed to ſome collections. 

2. A large ſquare folio; ſo called from theſe 

folios, which, containing maps, were made 

large and ſquare. 

Sometimes the ſupporters of a building. 

A rich kind of filk or ſtuff, made for wo- 

men's clothes. | 
I have the conveniency of buying Dutch atlaſſes, 

with gold and filver, or without. Spect᷑ator. 

A'TMOSPHERE, ry rd n. ſ. Lax va- 

ur, and S a ſphere. bn 
P The cxtarionr þ I habitable world 


The exteriour part of this our 
is the air, or atmeſpbere; a light, thin, fluid, or 
ſpringy body, that encompaſſes the ſolid earth on 
all ſides. ' Locke. 
Immenſe the whole excited atmoſphere _ 
Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world. 


Thomſen. 

ATMOSPHE'RICAL, At-md6-sfEr'-I-kal. adj. 

[from 3 Confiſting of the at- 
moſphere; belonging to the atmoſphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incum- 
bent atmoſpberical cylinder, as a part of the weight 
reſiſted, Boyle. 

ATOM, at'-tam. . J [atomus, Lat. Jrou©-.] 
1. Such a ſmall particle, as cannot be phyſi- 
cally divided: and thefe are the firſt rudi- 
ments, or the component parts, of all bo- 
Innumerable minute bodies are called atoms ; 
becauſe, by reaſon of their perfect ſolidity, they 
were really indiviſible. Ray. 
See plallick nature, working to this end! 
The ſingle atoms, each to other tend; 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place, 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
| Pope. 


or Wed 


3. 
4. 


2. Any thing, extremely ſmall. 
It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the 
' propoſitions of a lover. Sale. As you ke it. 
ATO'MICAL, A-töm“-I-kal. adj. [from atom.} 
I, Confiſting of atoms. | 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer, in | 
their continuities, than in powders and atomical | 
diviſions. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


Vacuum is another principal doctrine of the 
atomical philoſophy. Bentley's Sermons. 
A'TomrsrT, at'-t6-mlst. 2. / [from achm.] One, 
that holds the atomical philoſophy, Or doc- 5 
trine of atoms. - A 4d 
The atomiſs (who define motion, to be 0 
fage from one place to another) what do they 
- (mor than put one ſynonymous word for another? 
; 93 Locke. 

> 1 


Blackmore. 


Now can judicious atomiſts conceive, 
-hance to the fun could his juſt impulſe give 


for atoms . 
Drawn with a team of little atomies, 
Athwart men's noſes, as they be aſleep. Shake/p.. 
To ATO NE, a-to'ne. vV.n. [from at one; as 
the etymologiſts remark, to be at one, is the 


I. v4, agree; to accord. 


2. To ſtand, as an equivalent for 


2. Relating to atoms. + 


Þ 


Afton, it'-6-my. . /. An. obſolete word | 


ſame as to be in concord. This derivation is 4 


AT R 


of Shakeſpeare; and appears to be 
ſtill retained in Scotland.) the ent, 


and Aufidus can no more atone, 
Than violenteſt.contrariety. Shatp. cone 
ſomethi;,. 
and particularly uſed of expiatory . 
fices, with the particle oe before the than 
for which ſomething elſe is given. 
Front" mean ſtock, the pious Decii came. 
Yer ſuch their virtues, that their loſs alone. 
For Rome and all our legions, did ane. 
2 Dryden 
The intention of a man 21 ak bop. 
worth, or a real friend, ſeldom atone; for the as 
eaſineſs, produced by his grave repreſcntation,, 


Let thy ſublime meridian courſe, "I 
For Mary's ſetting rays, atone : 
Our luſtre, with redoubled force, 
Muſt now proceed from thee alone. Price 
His virgin ſword Ægyſthus' veins imbryeq. | 
The murd'rer fell, and blood aton'd for blood. 


To ATo'xE, A-tö'ne. v. a. * 
. To reduce to concord. 

If any contention aroſe, he knew none fitter to 
be their judge, to atone and take up their quarrel, 
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but 1 
2. To expiate; to anſwer for. 1 of 
Soon ſhould yon boaſters ceaſe their havghty is 
. ife ; * tc 
Or each atone his guilty love, with life. Pipe 
ATO'NEMENT, A-t6'ne-ment. ». /. [from * 
atone.) ; | 
1. Agreement; concord. | 2 
He ſeeks, to make atonement, by 
Between. che duke of Glo ſter and your brothers 7 
12 8 N 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent ; with * 
And the Levites were purified ; and Aut 
made an atonement for them, to cleanſe them. 4 
x | Number, 


_ Surely it is not a ſufficient atonement, for the 
writers; that they profeſs loyalty to the goven- 
ment, and ſprinkle ſome arguments in favour dt 
the diſſenters; and, under the ſhelter of popular 
politicks and religion, undermine the foundations 
of all piety and virtue. . Stuff. 

ATo'e, 4-t6p/. adv. [from a and top.) On 
the top; at the top. 
Atop whereof, but far more rich, appear'd 
The work, as of a kingly palace-gate. 
Paradiſe Af. 
What is extracted by water from coffee istix 
oil, which often ſwims atop of the decoction, 
| Arbuthnot on Alimeatt. 
ATRABILA'RIAN, X-tri-bl-1\-ryan.adj.[from 
2 bilis black choler.] Melancholy; fe- 
ete with black choler. 2 
0 The atrabilarian — LOM (or a black, rl. 
cou, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids) makes al 
ſecretlons difficult and ſparing. Arbutbnat on Ai. 
ATRABILA'R10US,1'-tri-bl-1”-ryds.adj\from 
atra'bilis black choler.] Melancholick. | 
The blood, deprived of its due proportion © 
ſerum, or finer and more volatile parts, is «#9 
larious ; whereby it is rendered groſs, black, urc 
tuous, and earthy. BR 
From this black aduſt ſtate of. the blood, th 
are atrabilurious. Arbuthnot on A. 
ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS, A-tri-bl-14-ry0s-0%: 
„n. . from atrabilarious.] The ſtate, 0 
bang melancholy ; repletion with melau- 
OI 7 J. N : 
ATRAME'NTAL, &-tri-mEn'-tal. 44. (from 
atramentum ink, Lat.] "pr ; black. 
If we enquire, in what part vitriol this a- 1 
mental and denigrating condition lodgeth; u 


Broten's Vulgar Hes 


F 1 


much confirmed, by the following paſſage 
0 | 


— 


ſeem, eſpecially to lie in the more fixed ſalt there 
of, 8 


Aru x ro 


ATT 


| "ro00Us, A-tri-min'-tis, adj. [from 
| 5 — ink, Lat.] Inky; black. 
1 am dot ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atra- 


nden fpot%; which ſeem to repreſent them, are 


ATRO'CIOUS, Ltro/-shis. adj. [atrox, Lat.] 
"Wicked, in a high degree; enormous; 
horribly criminal. | 
An advocate is neceſſary; and therefore audi- 
ance ought not to be denied him in defending 

cauſes, unleſs it be an atrocious offence. 
% wp Aylife's Parergon. 
ATz0'CIOUSLY), I-tr$-shds-ly. adv. [from 
1b! In = atrocious manner; with 

-oreat wickedneſs. 

Hr CIOUSNESS, A-trö-shüs-nés. 1. /. [from 


| 


ATT 


3. An apprehenſion of a man, to bring him 
to anſwer an action; and ſometimes it ex- 
tends, to his moveables. 


4. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of a 
foreigner's goods found within a city, to 
ſatisfy creditors within a city. 

To ATTACK, At-täk“. v. a. [attaquer, Fr.] 

1. To affault an enemy: oppoſed to de- 
fence. | 

The front, the rear 

Attach, while Yvo thunders in the centre. 

; Philips. 

Thoſe, that attach, generally get the victory, 
though with diſadvantage of ground. 

Cane's Campaigns. 


ATT 


/ 
ATTA'IXABLENESS, At-tA'n-Abl-nts. 1. f. 
[from attainable.] The quality of being at- 
tainable, 

Perſons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowl of its 
poſſeſſor, or its attainableneſs by them. Cheyne. 

ATTA'IND ER, at-ta'n-dir. n. . [from To 
attain.] 


1+ The act of attainting in law; conviction 
of a crime. See To ATTAINT. 

The ends in calling a parliament were chiefly, 

to have the attainders of all of his party reverſed ; 


and, on the other ſide, to attaint by parliament 
his enemies. Bacon, 


atrocious.) The quality of being enormouſ- | 2. To impugn, in any manner; as with ſa- Yo 1 by. pr ub Grew of 
criminal. — tire, confutation, calumny; as, the de- . dau „with 

ATRO'CITY), A- trös -sl- tz. A. YA [ atrocitas, claimer attacked the reputation of his ad- He liv'd, fem ul attainder of ſuſpect. Shaksp. 

Lat Horrible wickedneſs; exceſs of] verſaries. 1 ni pet 7 

wickednels. | 20 U Arrak, At-täk . 2. f from the verb.] An ans, n-ment. 1. J. [from 
I never recal it to mind, without a deep aſto- 


- niſhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fa& in a Chriſtian court. Wotton. 


The mouths of the lacteals may be ſhut up, by 
n viſcid mucus ; in which caſe, the chyle paſſeth 
by ſtool, and the perſon falleth into an atrophy. 

8 _ "Arbuthbnot on Aliments. 

7 ATTA'CH, it-titsh'. v. a. Lattacher, Fr.] 
, Toarreſt ; to take or apprehend, by com- 
mandment or writ. Cowell. 
Eftſoons the guards, which on his ſtate did 


wait, 
aach d that traitor falſe, and bound him trait. 


| 


= we | 
* "The Tower was choſen ; that, if Clifford | 


aſſault upon an enemy. 
Hector oppoſes; and continues the attack; in 
which Sarpedon makes the firſt breach in the wall. 


The perſon, that attacks. 
To ATTA'IN, At-tà'n. v. a. [atteindre, Fr. 
attineo, Lat.] | 
1. To gain; to procure; to obtain. 
ls he wiſe, who hopes to attain the end, with- . 
out the means; nay, by means, that are quite 
contrary to it ? Tillotſon. 
A the nobility here could not attain the ſame 
favour, as Wood did. Soft. 
2. To overtake; to come up with: a ſenſe, 
now little in uſe. 
The earl, hoping to have overtaken the Scot- 


attain.) 


1. That, which is attained ; acquiſition. 
We diſpute with men, that count it a great 


"They deſired juſtice might be done upon of- Pope's Iliad. attainment to be able, to talk much, and little to 
fenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deſerved. II, appris'd of the ſevere attack, the purpoſe. Glanville, 
| | | Clarendon. | The country be ſhut up. Thomſon. Our attainments are mean, compared with the. 
A'TROPHY, At' -tr6-fF. Rs J Largo] Want I own, twas wrong; when thouſands call'd perfection of the univerſe. Grew. 
of nouriſhment ; a diſeaſe, in which, what me back, | 2. The act or power of attaining. 
is taken at the mquth, cannot contribute | To make that hopeleſs, ill-advis'd attack. Ihe Scriptnre muſt be ſufficient, to imprint in 
to the 1 the . Young, us the Geraſyer of — things neceſſary for the 
Pining atropby, I / attainment of eternal life. Hooker. 
* 1 g peſtilence. Adil, Arra'ckER, At-tak'-ar. u. /. (from attack.) | | 


Education, in extent more large, of time ſhort- 
er, and of attainment more certain. Miltop. 
Government is an art, above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. | South. 
If the ſame actions be the inſtruments; both of 
acquiring fame, and procuring this happineſs ; 
they would nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of 
this laſt end, if they proceeded from a deſire of 
the firſt. Addiſon. 
The great care of God for our ſalvation muſt 
appear in the concern he expreſſed for our attain- 
ment of it. Roger-. 


£ 

- i tiſh king, and to have given him battle, but not To ATTA'INT, At-tà'nt. v. a. [attenter, Fr.} 
f —— — 44 1 2 . — 4 him in time, ſet down before the caſtle | 1- To diſgrace; to cloud with ignominy. 
g Bacon 2 Henry VII. of Aton. Bacon. all of I e | 

. Bohemia greets you: © | 3. To come to; to enter upon. on 38 one, on — pare, and clcan; 
g "Deſires you to attach his fon, who has Canaan he now attains : I ſee his tents TH. 4 l * — * HERE . 

, His dignity and duty both caſt off. Shakeſp Pitch'd above Sichem. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. unn 


„ Sometimes with the particle of, but not 
in preſent uſe. | 


R — 


Of capi treaſon, I attach you both. 
+ Toſrize, in a judicial manner. 


; You, lord archbiſhop ! and you, lord Mow- 
Ne | 


Sbaleſp. 
© France hath flaw'd the league, and hath at- | 


4. To reach; to equal. : 
So the firſt precedent, if it be good, is ſeldom 
attained by imitation. is Bacon. 
To ATTA'IN, At-tà'n. v. u. 8 
1. To come to a certain ſtate : with fo. 
Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a cream, 
and a more ſerous liquor ; which, after twelve 


As, when a cloud his beams doth overlay. 
Fairy Ducen, 
2. To attaint, is particularly uſed for ſach, 
as are found guilty of ſome crime or of- 
fence ; and eſpecially, of felony or trea- 
ſon. A man is attainted two ways; by 
appearance, or by proceſs. Attainder by 
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tach d | s : 104 appearance is, by conieſſion, battle, or 

'Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shateſp. on re r can . verdict, Confeſſion is double: one at the 
il. Wa + Tolay hold on, as by power. 2. To arrive at. | | bar, before the judges ; when the priſoner, 
al Is cannot blame thee; Such knowledge is too wonderful for me: it | upon his indictment read, being aſked 
2 Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, is high; I cannot attain unto it. Pſalm cxxxix. 6. | guilty or not 1 anſwers Guilty ; ne- 
* To d dulling of my ſpirits. Sbalg y. To have knowledge in moſt objects of contem- ver putting himſelf, upon the verdict of 


To win; to gain over; to enamour. 


plation, is what the mind of one man can hardly the Jury : the other is before the coroner, 
| Songs, garlands, flow'rs, or 


J. An charming ſymphonies, attach'd che heart * Wh Ys. n C (fromthe verb _ ſion, L 88 
1G 11 *: <P Milton's Paradiſe Let. "thing attained 3 1 : mY w__ 3 N abjure 15 22 ; Sock hind is called at - | 
be The d on thoſe, whom — - - d diadems 3 moſt ſplendid t | > 4p De the ne roms All = 
4 their homer or their wealth attaches to — „n s akin to that; which, ly 10 2 to try the 3 by combat rather 
C IO Did ed ado: ode or rerdi fe, when the pie oh the bar 


au- achement, Fr.) Glanville's Scepfir. 


| ATT&/INABLE, At-ti/n-4bl. adj. {from attam. anſwering to the indictment. Not guilty, 

„. Adherence ; fidelity. 3 which may be f — hath an inqueſt of life and death — 

on Wt a Jews are remarkable, for an attac bent to | ble. upon him, and is by the verdi& pronounc- 

{vn country, Addiſon. | © He wilfully neglects, the obtaining unſpeaka- | ed guilty. Attainder by proceſs is, where 

25 ttention ; 8 ble good; which, he is perfuaded, is certain and | a a party flies; and is not found, till five 

* The s burnt this laſt fleet; which is | atteinuble. | Tillotſor. times called publickly in the county, and 

wm Waller mark of their ſmall attachment to the ſea. None was propoſed, that appeared certainly | at laſt outlawed upon his default. Come{/. 

wy; 5 B Arbuthnet gn Coins. | attainable, or of value enough, " © Ropers, | R 2 1 e 
og \ ; 2 7 res SY ; 


AT 


Wers it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor | | 
or ſelon ſhould be at., but a parliament muſt | 


be called? 1. 
I muſt offend, before I be attainted. Sbalgſp. 
3. To taint; to corrupt. 99 
My tender youth was never yet attaint 
Wich any paſhon of inflaming love. Shaleſp. 


Arralixr, At-tä'nt. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Any thing injurious; as illneſs, wearineſs. 


This ſenſe is now obſolete. 
Nor doth he dedicate one jot of colour 
- Unto the weary and all-watched night; 
But freſhly looks, and overbears att aint 
With cheerful ſemblance. 
2. Stain 3 ſpot : taint. 


ſtain of it. 
3. {In horſemanſhip.] A blow or wound on 
the hinder feet of an horſe. | 
ATTA'1nTURE, At-tä'n-tshür. 2. /. [from at- 
taint.) Legal cenſure ; reproach ; imputa- 


on. 
' Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs's wreck, 
And her attainture will be: Humphry's fall. 
Shakeſpeare. 
To ATTA'MINATSE, At-tim'-I-nite. v. a. (at- 
' tamino, Lat.] To corrupt; to ſpoil. | 


- To ATTE/MPER, at-tem'-par. v. a.  attem- 


pero, Lat.] 


1. To mingle; to weaken, by the mixture of 


ſomething elſe ; to dilute. 
Nobility — ſovereignty; and draws th 
eyes of the people ſomewhat aſide, from the lin 


royal. Bacon. 
a Attemper d ſuns ariſe, ; 
Sweet-beam'd, and ſhedding oft thro' lucid clouds 
A pleafing calm. Thomſon, 
2. To ſoften; to mollif x. 
His early providence could likewiſe have at- 
Bacon. 


* his nature therein. 

oſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone fweetly lambent with celeſtial day. Pope. 

3. To mix, in juſt proportions ; to regulate. 

| She to her gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 
W aig well for health and 


ght. Spenſer, 
4. To fit to . elſe. 77 
Phemius! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ. Pope. 
To ATTE'MPERATE,. At-tèm-pée- rate. v. a. 
Cattempero, Lat.] To proportion to ſome- 
thing. of $72; :! 

Hope muſt be 
the promiſe : if it exceed that temper and pro- 
2 it becomes a tumour and tympany of 
hope. Ke. Hammond's Prat, Catechiſm. 

Fo ATTEMPT, at-tempt'. v. a.[attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 
le flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, + 
Tript me behind; got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting, who was ſelf- ſubdu'd. 
1 © BS VIDE Shakeſpeare. 
| Who, in all things wiſe and juſt, 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind | 
Olf man, with ſtrength entire and free-will atm'd. 
Milton. 


for de- 


* Py 
2. To try; to endeavour. 


I have nevertheleſs attempted, to fend unto you, ; 


kor the renewing of brotherhood and friendſhip. 
x | 5 | I Mac. Xil. 17. 

T9 ATTEMPT, At-tèmpt“. v. n. To make an 
attack. | 6 40 . 


L have been ſo hardy, to attempt upon a name; 


which, among ſome, is yet very ſacred. ' 
Horace his monſter, with woman's head above, 
and fiſhy extreme below, anſwers the ſhape of the 
ancient Syrens, that a/tempred upon Ulyſtes. ht 


" Brus Vulgar Errouss. 
ATTEMPT, at-t&mpt', 


— 


Shabeſp. Henry V. 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe 


of; nor any man an attaint, but he carries ſome 
Shakeſp. 


proportioned and attemperate, to | 


Far. Did. 


N 


i 


| 


n. ſ. [from the verb, ; 


. 8. To be conſequent to. 


The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends. 


ATT 


If we be always preparedito receive ati enemy ; 
we ſhall long live, ih peace and quietneſs, with- 
out any attempts upon us. da. 
2. An eſſay; an endeavour. . 
Alack 1 am afraid, they have awak' d, | 
And tis not done; th' attempt, and not the deed, 


Confounds.us. Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
He would have cry'd; but, hoping that he 
dreamt, | | 
Amazement tied his tongue, and ſtopp'd th' at- 
tempt. Dryden, 
I'ſubjoin the following attempt, towards a na- 
tural hiſtory of foſſils, Woodward on Foſſils. 


ATTE/MPTABLE, At-temp'-tabl. adj. [from 
attempt.) Liable, to attempts or attacks. 
The gentleman, vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wiſe, and leſs attemptable, than the rareſt 
of our ladies. Shakeſp. 


tempt. ] | 
1. The perſon, that attempts; an invader. 
The Son of God, with godlike force endu'd, 
Againſt th' attempter of thy Father's throne. 
| Milton. 
2. An endeavourer. 
You are no factors, for glory or treaſure ; but 
diſintereſted attempters, for the univerſal good. 
Glanville"s Scep/is. 


To ATTEND, At-tend', v. a. [attendre, Fr. 
attendo, Lat.] | 
1. To regard; to fix the mind upon. 
The diligent” pilot, in a dangerous tempeſt, 
doth not attend the unſkilful words of * 
The crow doth ſing as ſweetly, as the ſtork, 

When neither is attended. Shakeſp. 
2. To wait on; to accompany, as an infe- 

riour, or a fervant.. . © - 

His companion, youthful Valentine, | 

Attend: the emperour in his royal court. Shakeſp. 
3. To accompany, as an enemy. 

He was at preſent ſtrong enough, to have 
ſtopped or attended Waller in his weſtern expedi- 
tion. | Clarendon. 
4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 

5. To accompany z to be appendant to. 
| "England is ſo idly king'd, | 
| Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne ; — 

That fear attends her not. Shakeſp. 

My pray'rs and wiſhes always ſhall attend 
The friends of Rome. Addiſon's Cato. 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in 


the ftomach, attended with a fever. Arbuth. on Diet. | 


6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 

So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people atterd- 
ed therein the very end of the world, and judg- 
ment day. | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

7- To wait on, as on a charge. . | 

The fifth had charge, ſick perſons to attend ; 

And comfort thoſe, in point of death which lay. 
| e Spenſer. 


The Duke made that unfortunate deſcent upon 
Rhee, which was afterwards attended with many 
unproſperous attempts, Clarendon. 
* remain to; to await; to be in ſtore, 
Or. 3 Ts Cf - 

To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate, that 
attends all men after this, the meaſures of good 

and evil are changed. Locle. 

Io. To wait for inſidiouſly. | 

Thy interpreter, full of deſpight, bloody as 
the hunter, attends thee at the orchard end. 


Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 


ATTEmPTER, At-tEmp/-thr. u. J [from at- | 


1 


9 1945 1445 1 Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 
11. To be bent upon any object. 


ATT 
| |  T haſten to our own; nor will relate 


Whom Solon wiſely counſell'd, to ae 
The name of happy, till he know his end. Cre 
Three days, I promis'd, to attend my doom: 
And two long days and nights are yet to come 
To ATTE'/ND, At-tEnd”. v. n. * 
1, To yield attention. : 
But, thy relation now ! for I attend, 
Pleas'd with thy words. Mil 
| Since man cannot, at the ſame time, alte g 
two objects; if you employ your ſpirit upon 4 
book or a bodily labour, you have no room lf 
for ſenſual temptation. Tol. 
2. To ſtay; to delay. 
This firſt true cauſe, and laſt good end, 
She cannot here ſo well and truly ſce; 
For this perfection ſhe muſt yet attend, 
Till to her Maker ſhe eſpouſed be. Dank 
Plant anemonies after the firſt mins, if 50 
will have flowers very forward : but it i; ſurer, 
: ff ttend till October, End 
3- To wait ; to be within reach or call, 
The charge thereof, unto a covetous ſprite, 
Commanded was; who thereby did attend, 
And warily awaited. ; Fairy Nun, 
4. To wait, as compelled by authority, 
If any miniſter refuſed to admit a lecturcr, re. 
commended by him; he was required, to a4 
upon the committee; and not diſcharged, till the 
houſes met again. Clarendn. 
ATTENDANCE, At-t&n'-dans. n. /. | attendaxe, 
Fr.] | i | 
1. The act of waiting on another; or offery 
Ing 


þ 


I dance attendance here: 
I think the duke will not be ſpoke withal, + 
| | Shaleſh, 
For he, of whom theſe things are ſpoken, — 
taineth to another tribe; of which no ma 
gave attendance at the altar. Heb. vii. 13. 
The other, after many years attendance upcn 
the duke, was now one of the bedchamber to 
the prince, Clarendu. 
2. Service. | 
Why might not you, my lord, receive ate 
4 ance 
From thoſe, that ſhe calls ſervants? 
, ? | Shakeſp. King Len. 
3. The perſons waiting; a train. 
Attendance none ſhall need, nor train; Where 


— 


none , 
Are to behold the judgment, but the judg d, 
| Thoſe two. Milton's Far. I 
4. Attention; regard. . 
Give attendance, to reading, to exhortation, it 
doctrine. 2 1 Tir. iv. 15 
5. Expectation: a ſenſe, now out of ule. 


| That, which cauſeth bitterneſs in death, is the 
languiſhing attendance. and expectation therech, 
ere it come, Hasler. 
ATTE'NDANT, àt-tén'-dänt. adj. Lattendam, 
Fr.] - Accompanying, as ſubordinate et 
conſequential. 
Other ſuns perhaps, 
With their attendant moons, thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light. | 
25 Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 
ATTE'NDANT;. at-t6n'-dant. u. / 
1. One, that attends. ; | 
I will be returned forthwith : diſmiſs your 
tendant there; look it be done! Sale. 0ite%s 
2. One, that belongs to the train. 
When ſome gracious. monarch dies; _ 
Soft whiſpers firſt and mournful murmurs 
Among ſad attendants. | ” 
3- One, that waits the pleaſure of another, 
as a ſuitor or agent. =} 
I endeavour, that my reader may not 
long for my meaning: to give an attends 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


” 


; Dryden. 
12. To ſtay for. Na | 
I died, whilſt in the womb he ſtaid, 
Aitending nature's law. 


quick diſpacch, is a civility, * 


Great Mithridates” and rich Creoaſus' fate ; \ 
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AIT 


| is preſeat at any thing. 
4 Ones ther, ar attendant, at all meetings 


e to another; or, after à ſort, depend- 
—_— rr. Coeli. 
That, which is united with another, as 
4 concomitant or conſequent. 

Govern well hy 1 leſt ſin { 
= v4 42 ; Milton. 

They ſecure themſelves, firſt from doing no- 
wing, and then from doing ill; the one being 
go doſe an attendant on the other, that it 1s ſcarce 

to ſever them. (\Dercayof Picty. 

He had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, the 4 

adus of noble ſpirits, which prompted him to 

in travels. | Dope. 

It is hard, to take into view all the atien- 

aun or conſequents, that will be concerned in a 

queſtion. * > 3 Watts. 

4rTENDER, At- tén“-dür. n. /. [from attend. 
Companion; aſſociate. 


With ſuch their attenders, ; | 
As you thought offenders. Ben Jonſon. | 
\rre'wT, àt-tänt. adj, [attentus, Lat.] In- | 
tent; attentive ; heedful ; regardful, 
Now mine eyes ſhall be open; and mine ears 
atient unto the prayer, that is made in this place. 
5 STE 5.7 2 Chron. vii. 15. 
What can then be leſs in me, than defire © 
To ſee thee, and approach thee, whom I know 
Declar d the Son of God; to hear attent 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ?. 
n J Milton. 
Read your chapter, in your prayers: little in- 
terruptions will make your prayers leſs tedious, 
and yourſelf mote. a#ent upon them. | 
d Taylor's Guide to Devotion 
Being denied communication by their car, 
their eyes are more vigilant, attent, and heedful. 


their want of leiſure, to apply their minds to 
loch a ſerious and attent conſideration, _ South. 
ATTENFATES, àt-tén-tätes. 7. /. [attentata, 
Lat. } Proceedings in a court of judica- 
ture, pending ſuit, and after an inhibition 
s decreed and gone out: thoſe things, 
wich are done after an extrajudicial ap- 
peal, may likewiſe be tiled artentates. 
* 4p | _  Aztife. 
ATTENTION, At-tén“-shän. 2. /. Lattention, 


at of bending the mind upon any thing. 

ſay, the tongues of dying men | 
force attention like deep harmony. Sbakeſp. 
He perceived nothing, but ſilence, and figns of 

Mention tq what he would further ſay. 
But him the gentle angel by the hand 
Son raig'd, and his-attention thus recall d. Miltcn, 
| By: attention, the ideas that offer themſelves, 
Te taken notice of, and (as it were) regiſtered 
n the memory, Locke. 
Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth doth 
not always ſtrike the ſoul at firſt fight. - Watts. 
umvrtyz, àt-tén“tlv. adj. [from attent. 


moved- with theſe, and the like your 
wat diſcourſes, whereunto we gave ' moſt 
* ear, till they entered even unto our 
| "0 N 4 Hooker. 
a e merry, when I hear ſweet muſick: 


| = reaſon 18, your ſpirits are atteniive. | 
| Shakeſpeare's Merch. of Venice.. 


] Muſick's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 


relating to charity, without contributing. $wi/t.. |. 
| 5 In law.] One, that oweth a duty or ſer- 


The gypũes were there, WES. 
Like lords to appear; | | 


2 * 3 Holger. | 
To want of judging abilities, we may add | 


fr.] The act of attending or heeding; the | 


Bacon, | 


: With the voice divine 


ul; regardful ; full. of attention, | 


-- wo. 


Can make the wolf or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion, drop his creſted main, 

Attentive to the ſong. Prior. 
ATTE'NTIVELY, àt-tén“-tiv- IV. adv. [from 

altentide.] Heedfully; carefully. 

If a man look ſharply and attentively, he ſhall. 
ſee Fortune ; for though ſhe be blind, ſhe is not 
invilible, Beacon. 

I The cauſe of cold is a quick ſpirit in a cold 
body; as will appear to any, that ſhall atten- 
tively conſider nature. x Bacon. 
attentive.) The ſtate of being attentive; 
heedfulneſs ; attention. FEY 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 
confeſſed and lamented by the king, how atten- 
tiveneſs wounded his daughter. | 

Shakeſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

ATTEnuanT, At-ten'-fi-ant. adj. [attenuans, 

Lat.] What bas the power of making thin, 
or diluting. 

To ATTE/NUATE, At-tén“-u-àte. v. a. 

[attenuo, Lat.] To make thin, or lender: 

| oppoſed to condenſe, or incraſſate, or thicken. 

The finer part, belonging to the juice of 
grapes, being atternated. and ſubtilized, was 
changed into an ardent ſpirit. Beyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only 
diffolves the - ſhell ; but alſo attennates the white 
containcd in it, into a limpid water. a 


It is of the nature of acids, to diſſolve or at- 
tenuate; and of alkalies, to precipitate or in- 
craſſate. N | Newton's Optichs.. 

Ihe ingredients are digeſted and attenuated by 
heat ; they are ſtirred and conſtantly agitated by 
winds, | Arbuthnot. : 

ATTE'NUATE, At-ten'-i-ate. adj. [from the 
verb.] Made thin, or flender. 4 

Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, 

which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. Bacon. 
| ATTENUA'TION, At-tén-ü-A-shün. 2. /. 
[from attenuate.] The at of making any 
thing thin or ſlender ; leſſening. 
Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of 
a bell, the ſound will be according to the inward 
” concave of the bell; whereas the eliſion, or atte- 
nuation of the air, can be only between the ham- 
mer and the outſide of the bell. 
A'TTER, at-tur, n. /. [aten, Sax. venom. 
Corrupt matter. - A word, much uſed in 
Lincolnſhire. 3 | Skinner. 
To ATTE'ST, At-tést“. v. a; [atteflor, Lat.] 
1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs. 

Many particular facts are recorded in holy 

writ, atteſted by particular pagan authors. 

Addiſon. 

2. To call to witneſs; to invoke as con- 
ſcious. | | 

The ered ſtreams, which heav'n's imperial 

te | 

Attefls in oaths, and fears to violate. Dryden. 
ATTE'ST, At-test'. 1. . [from the verb.) 
Witneſs ; teſtimony ; atteſtation. 
The atteſt of eyes and ears. Shateſp. 

Nigh thunderſtruck, th* exalted man, to whom 
Such high a was giv'n, a while ſurvey'd 
With wonder. Ver a Paradiſe Regained. 
ATTESTA'T1ON, àt-tés-tä“-shün. 1. , {from 
atteſt.} Teſtimony; witneſs; evidence. 

There remains a ſecond kind of peremptori- 
neſs; of thoſe, who can make no relation, with- 

out an atteſtation of its certainty; Gov. of the Tongue. 

The next coal-pit, mane, quarry, or chalkepit, 
will give aite//ation, to what I write: theſe are 
ſo obvious, that I need not ſeck for a compurga- 

tor.  Wioodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

We may derive a probability, from the aH 

ton of wiſe and honeſt men, by word or writing ; | 
or the concurring witnefs of multitudes, who 


1 


* 


* 


25 1 fo 4 — attentive to three Sirens, 
: 1 e e names of Sloth, Ignorance, 
7 = _ 2 % Tatler. 
„ wn, 4354 man, who, on all occaſions, is 
ce, n to what-is wanting, than what 


Adiifon, | 


* 


2 


o Arri'voE, at · tin je. v. a. [attings, 2 


ATTE'/NTIVENESS, at-t6n'-tiv-nds. 2. , from 


Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


Bacon. 


ſſtatues, with the ſame ai 


have ſeen and known, what they relate. Watt. 


ATT 


To touch lightly or gently. . 

To ATTIRE, Mt-ttre. v. a. [attirer,. Fr.] 
To dreſs; to habit; to array. 
Let it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire, + 
With ſweet infuſion ; and put you in mind 


Of that proud maid, whom now thoſe leaves 


attire, 
Proud Daphne. Spenſer. 
My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies ; 
Finely attired in arobe of white. | 
Sbalrſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
With the linen mitre ſhall he be ettired. 
= Lev. xvi. 4. 
Now the ſappy boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms. * Philips. 
ATTYRE, At-tfre. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; dreſs; habit. 8 
It is no more diſgrace to Scripture, to have 
left things free, to By by the church; 
than for Nature, to have left it to the wit of man, 
to deviſe his own attire. Hooker. 
After that, the Roman attire grew to be in ac- 
count, and the gown to be in uſe among them, 
Davies on Treland. 
Thy ſamptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Hath coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. 
' Soabeſp. Henry VI. g. ii. 
And, in this coarſe attire, which I now wear, 
With God and with the Muſes I confer. Donne. 
When laviſh nature, with her beſt attire, * 
Clothes the gay ſpring, the ſeaſon of deſire. 
Paller. 
I paſs their form, and ev'ry charming grace; 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 
All rich and rare, is freſh within my mind. 
£24 | x Dr ydett,- 
2+ [In hunting-] The horns of a buck or ſtag. 
3. [In botany.] The flower of a plant is di- 
vided. into three parts ; the empalement, 
the foliation, and the attire, which is either 
florid or ſemiform. Florid attire, called 
thrums or ſuits, as in the flowers of mart- 
gold and tanſey, conſiſts ſometimes of two, 
but commonly of three, parts: the outer 
part is the floret; the body of which is 
divided at the top, like the cowſlip flower, 
into five diſtin&t parts. Semiform attire 
confiſts of two parts, the chives and 
apices z. one upon each attire, Did. 
ArriRER, At-ti-rür. 7. ſ. [from attire.] One, 
that attires another; a dreſſer. Did. 
A'TTITUDE, at'-ty-thde. 1. . (attitude, Fr. 
from atto, Ital.] The poſture or action, in: 
which a ſtatue or painted figure is placed. 
Bernini would have taken his opinion, upon 
the beauty and attitude of a figure. 
| 2 Prior's Dedication. 
They were fameus originals, that gave riſe to 
as poſture, and attitudes. 
Addiſan. 
ATTO'LLENT, At-tOV-lEnt. adj. [attollens,. 
Lat.] That, which raiſes or lifts up. 
I. ſhall farther take notice, of the exquiſite 
libration of the attellent and depriment muſcles. 
Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 


ATTORNEY, it-tar-ny. . /. [attornatus, low 
Lat. from tour, Fr. Celui, qui vient à tour 
d'autrui 5 qui alterius vices ſubit.] 1k 

I. Such a perſon, as (by conſent, command--_ 
ment, or requeſt) takes heed, ſecs,” and. 
takes upon him the charge of other men's 
buſineſs, in their abſence, Attorney is either 
general or ſpecial. Attorney general is he, 

that by general authority is appointed to 

all our affairs or ſuits ; as the attorney ge- 
neral of the king, which is nearly the ſame- 
with Procurator Cæſuris in the Roman em- 
pire: Attorneys general are made, either by 
the king's letters patent; or by our ap- 
pointment before juſtices in Eyre, in open. 


court. 
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Vicarious agency. 


another, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poſſeſſion. 


may moſt effectually attract all to this profeſſion. 


i What _ could e er attract ſuch crowds, as 
| you | | 


GG * 
4 - 
$ 


Fg 


ATT 


-evurt. Attorney ſpecial or particular is he, | 
that is employed in one or more cauſes, 
particularly ſpecified. There are alſo, in 
reſpect of the divers-courts, attorneys at 
large, and attorneys ſpecial, belonging to 
this or that court only. Cowell, 
Attorneys, in common law, are nearly the ſame | 
with proctors in the civil law, and ſolicitors in 
courts of equity. Attorneys ſue out writs or pro- 
.ceſs ; or ce, carry on, and defend ac- 


W the names of other | 


in the courts of common law. None 

are admitted to act, without having ſerved 2 
clerkſhip for Ges youre, taking the proper curd, 

being enrolled, and examined by the judges. The | 
ö within bar. To him 
come warrants for making out patents, pardons, 
e. and he is the principal manager of all law 

affairs of the crown. —_ Chambers. 
. Il ama ſubjeQ, 

And challenge law : attorneys ars deny d me; 

And therefore perſonally 1 my claim, 

'To mine inheritance. Sbaleſp. 

N | 


e. 
2. It was anciently uſed for thoſe, who did 
any buſineſs for another; now, only in law. 
will attend my huſband; it 1 | 

And will have no attorney, but myſelf; 

And therefore let me have him home. SI. 
To ATTORNEY, At-tur'-np. v. a. [from the 
noun; the e is now not in uſe. | 
1. To perform roxy. | 

Their — fn thou not perſonal, have 
been royally attornied with interchange of gifts. 
f a | | Shakeſp. 
2. To employ, as a . 


As I was 
Advertiſing and holy to your buſineſs, : | 
Nor changing heart with habit; I am fill 
_ Attornied to your ſervice, Sbaleſp. 
ATTORNEY SHIP, At-tir'-ny-ship. . / [from 
attorney. ] The office of an attorney; proxy; 


But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by attorneyſbip. Shakeſp. 
ATTO'URNMENT, at-turn'-mEnt. . / [at- 
tournement, Fr.] A yielding of the tenant to 
a new lord, or acknowledgment of him to 
be his lord: for, otherwiſe, he that buyeth 
or obtaineth any lands or tenements of 


___ Conpell. 
To ATTRA'CT, at-trak't. v. a. Lattrabo, 
attractum, Lat.] | 
1. Todraw to ſomething. 
A man ſhould ſcarce perſuade the affections of 
che loadſtone, or that jet and amber attraFeth 
ſtrawes and. light bodies. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
le ſingle atoms, each to other tend; 
— Aittra&, attraed ta, the next in place, | 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 


| | Pope. 
2. To allure; to invite. | 
N Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely, to attract 
Thy love; not thy ſubjection. 
ew the care of approving all 


Milton. 
actions ſo, as 


| | Hammond. 
Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart fubdue! 
I | Pope. 
ATTRA'CT, At-träk't. n. /. from To attra8.] 
| 2 the power of drawing: not 
J in 6 » | 2 | * 
Feel darts and charms, attract and flames, 
And woo and contract in their names. Hudibras. 


ATTRA'CTICAL, At-trik'-ti-kil. adj. | from | 


| ATTRECTA'T10N, At-trek-ta'-shin. 1. /. | at- 


ATT 
Some ſtones are endured with an electrical or 


attractical virtue. on the Creation. 
ATTRA'CTION, At-trik/-8hin. n. J. [from 
d | 
t. The power of drawing any thing. 
The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies; and the attrafion in gold, of the 
ſpirit of quickſilver at diſtance ; and the attra#tion 
of heat, at diſtance ; and that of fire, to naphtha ; 
and that of ſome herbs to water, though at diſ- 
tance; .and divers others, we ſhall handle. Bacon. 
Loadſtones and touched needles, laid long in 
quickſilver, have not amitted their attra&ion. | 
| Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Attraction may be performed by impulſe, or 
ſome other means; I uſe that word, to ſignify 
any force, by which bodies tend towards one 
another. Newton's Opticli. 


2. ane wt of alluring or enticing. * 
ting the attraction of my good parts 
have no other charms. 8 Shakeſp. | 


ATTRA'CTIVE,At-trik-tlv.adj.[from attract. 
1. Having the power to draw any thing. ö 
What, if the ſun | 
Be centre to the world ; and other ſtars, 

By his attractive virtue and their own 

Incited, dance about him various rounds? Milton. 
Some, the round carth's coheſion to ſecure, _ | 
For that hard taſk employ 1 ick power: 
Remark, ſay they, the globe; with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam d attractive ſtone, 
i * Blackmore. | 


netiſm, and electricity; and theſe inſtances make 
it not improbable, but there may be more attrac- 
tive powers than theſe. 
2. Inviting ; alluring; enticing. © 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er ſhe lie: 
For ſhe hath bleſſed and attrafive eyes. Shakeſp. | 
I pleas'd, and with attrafive graces won, 
The moſt averſe, thee chiefly. 
ATTRA'CTIVE, at-trik'-tlv. 2. , {from at- 
tract.] That, which draws or incites ; al- 
lurement : except that, attractive is of a 
good or indifferent ſenſe, and allurement ge- 
nerally bad. 
The condition of a ſervant ſtaves him off to a 
diſtance ; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing, but at- 
traives and invitation. South. 


ATTRA'CTIVELY, at-trak'-tiv-lf. adv. [from 


or drawing. 
ATTRACTIVENESS, At-träk'-tlv-nés. 2. / 
[from attradtive.] The quality of being at- 
tractive. , 4 
ATTRA'CTOR, At-trik'-thr. n. /. [from at- 
tract.] The agent, that attracts ; a drawer, 
If the ſtraws be in oil, amber draweth them 


cannot riſe unto the attrafor. | 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

ATTRA'HENT, At'-tri-hent, 7. J [attrahens, 
Lat.] That, which draws. 

Our eyes will inform us, of the motion of the 

ſteel to its attrabent. *Glanville"s Scepfis. 


trectatio, Lat.] Frequent handling. Di8. 


ATTRI'BUTABLE, it-trib'-i-tabl. adj. [at- 
tribuo, Lat.] That, which may be aſcribed 
or attributed ; aſcribable ; imputable. 
Much of the origination of the Americans 
| ſeems to be atiAfbutable to the migrations of the 
To ATTRIBUTE, at-trib'-ite. v. a. [attri- 
buo, Lat.] GH 
1. To aſcribe; to give; to yield as due. | 
Io their very bare judgment, ſomewhat a rea- 
ſonable man would attribute ; notwithſtanding 
the common 4mbecilities, which are incident unto | 


attract. ] Having the power to draw to it. 


* 


6 a 


2. Quality; charaQeriſtic diſpoſition, 


Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, mag- | 


Newton. 0 


Milton. | From our achievements, tho* perform'd at height, 


attractiue.] With the power of attracting | 


not; oil makes the ſtraws to adhere ſo, that they | 


ATT 


We attribute nothing to God, chat 
——— or contradiction in it. bd i; 
om have no repugnancy in them. Till 
2+ Iv impute, as to a cauſe. * 
I have obſet᷑ved a carupania determine, 
to appearances, by the caution and — 
general, which were attributed to his infirmitje,. 


| The imperfeRion of teleſcopes is ary, N. 
ſpherical glaſſes; and mathematicians hay. 4 
pounded, to figure them by the conical ſectiom 

| | Newton': Optic, 

ATTRIBUTE; &t-trib-fite. ». 7. [from Ty f. 

tribute.) 

1. The thing, attributed to another: 1 
perfection, to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wiſdom, and 
being all but attributes of one ſimple eſſence, wy 
of one God; we in all admire, and in part diſcern 

Raleigh, 


Your vain poets after did miſtake, 
Who ev'ry attribute a god did make, 

All the perfections of God are called his . 
butes ; for he cannot be without them. 


Watts"; Legid, 


They muſt have theſe three attribute; they 
muſt be men of courage, fearing God, and hating 
covetouſneſs, | Bac, 
3. A thing, belonging to another; an appen. 
dant ; adherent. 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal poy'r, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty : : 
But mercy. is above this ſcepter'd ſway; 
It is an attribute to God Himſelf. Slake)), 
The ſculptor, to diſtinguiſh him, gave bin 
what the medalliſts call his proper attrib, 1 
ſpear and a ſhield. © Aliſa. 
4. Reputation; honour. 
ä It takes 


The pith and marrow of our attribute. Shak), 
ATTRIBU'TION, àt-tri-bü“-shün. u. /. (from 
To attribute.] Commendation ; qualities 


aſcribed. ' 

| If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought flattery; 
Such attribution ſhould the Douglaſs have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp _ 
Should go fo general current through 1 


We ſuffer him, to perſuade us we are as go; 
and never ſuſpect, theſe glorious attribution: ma 
be no more than flattery. Decay of Pig. 

ATTRYTE, At-tri'te. adj. [attritus, Lits 
Ground; worn by rubbing. 

Or, by colliſion of two bodies, grind 

The air attrite to fire. Mus 
ATTxz!TENEss, At-tri'te-n6s. 2. /. (from u- 

trite.] The being much worn. 1 
Arrat'riex, At-trish'-in. u. /. altri 

Lat.] ; , 
1. The act of wearing things, by rubbs 
one againſt another. 

This vapour, afcending inceſſantly out of the 
abyſs, and pervading the ſtrata of gravel and the 
reſt, decays the bones and vegetables lodged n 
thoſe ſtrata; this Huid, by its continual —_ 
fretting the ſaid bodies. Woodwe 

The change of the aliment is effected, by ate 
tion of the inward fiomach, and diſſalvent lid, 
aſſiſted with heat. Arbulbas. 

2. The ſtate of being worn. ; 
3. [With divines. ] Grief for ſin, 1 
only from the fear of puniſhment; 

loweſt degree of repentance. 
To ATTU'NE, At-tü'ne. v. a. [from tue. 
1. To make any thing muſical 
- Airs, vernal airs, 1 

Breathing the ſmell of ſield and grove: Mie 
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The trembling leaves. "27 
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aother 3 as, he t- To Ava'LE, A-và l. v. n. To: fink, - \AvcTiONnY ER, Ak-shö-n&'r. . f. [from-auc- 
To La ary yr * FIR a0 But, hen his latter ebb gins to * tion.) The perſon, that 23 an auc- 
| s his „ St-thr nß. 7 5 See ATT08- Huge heaps of mud he leaves. Spenſer. tion. 
ATTV 'KNEYy Ava'xT, i-vwint.. The front of an army. | A/ucTivs, Ak-tlx. adj. [from aufus, Lat 
' NEY- 1. L tn. adv. or. prep. [See Be- | Sec Van. Of an increafing quality. 
* 2 Betwixt;. — 1 in the midſt | AVA'NT-GUARD, A- va'nt-gärd. n 4 ſauant. Ayucura'TiION, A-kü-pa“-shün. 2. / ber- 
2 thin 72 obſolete. garde, Fr.] The van; "the firſt body of | patio, Lat.] Fowling; bird-catching. 
| locks an army, „ Y 
L fry nd pry tot 3 3 +" might iſſue forth, without diſtur- * A * — = er 
Nee Ne mantle, her attire. Spenſer. Jones of 4 foot; and the deere without | always 6 bad ſenſe. pudent; daring + 
twikst'. pr See BeTWILT 4 uming Wi the battail Or AITIcTC ayward Such is thy aurlacious 
ar kl middle of two 2 Kiste : obſolete. A'VARICE, Av'-4-ris. 2. ſe. [avarice, Fr, 333 — 


But, with outra 


Thy lewd, peſtif and diſſenti 
ſtrokes, did him reſtrain ; avaritia, Lat.] Covetouſneſs ; inſatiable . 1 NI pranks, 
Aud, en his 


Shakeſp. 
, barr'd the way atwwixt them defire, Till Jove, no longer patient, took his NT 


Fam Nen. There grows, | T' avenge with thunder their audaci ime. 
7 AV. AE, AL, 4-421. #. ſom valor, In my moſt li-compos'd affection, ſuch ** wh . 
avail being 22 ſame thing, with | A ſtanchleſs averice; that, were I king, Young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſput- 
valoir 0 I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Shakeſp. ing, grow impudent and audacious , proud and dil. 
orofit 3 to turn to profit : with of, be- This avarice of praiſe in times to come; — dainful. Watts. 
'ore the thing uſed. Thoſe * inſcriptions, crowded on the tomb. | Aypg/ciousLy, 4-dY-shfis IY. adv. [from 
2 ſeek t eveilthemlelyesof names, Dryden. may Boldly; impudently. 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join Nor love his peace of mind deſtroys, An angel ſhalt thou ſee; 
Serclar pow r. Milton. Nor wicked avarice of wealth. Dryden. | Yet fear not thou, but f ak audaciouſly. Sbhakeſp. 
Bath of them gba themſchves g thoſe licences, Avarice is inſatiable ; and fo he went, * puſh- Aupa'ciousness, 4 ohne? n. /. (from 
which Apollo has equally beſtowed on them. as | ing on for more. L' Eftrange. 


To promete þ z; to 2 per; to aſſiſt. Be niggards of advice, on no pretence; audacious.) Imgudence. 


Avpa'city, 4-dis'-l-ty. 
Mean time be . to explore the will | For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. Pope. Lat.] Spirit; boldneſs ; nf 4 A audax, 
Of Jove, on ona's holy Hill; | Avarrcious, av-a-rish'-vis, ad 45 (a varicieux, Lean,raw-bon'l raſcals! whowentd e er ſuppoſe 
What means might beſt his ſafe return eval). Pope. Fr.] Covetous; inſatiably defirous, 


They had fuch courage and audacity? Shake 
Ari, i-val. v. . To be of uſe; * Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. <Y ge acity akeſp. 


* pat 


| Great eſſects come, of induſtry and perſeve- 

be of advantage. - Shakeſp, Macbeth. rance; for audacity doth almoſt bind and mate 

Nor can my ſtrength avail; unleſs, by thee This ſpeeck has been condemned as awvaricious ; the 4 ſort of minds, Bacon's. Nat. Hife.. 
Endu'd with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. and Euſtathius judges it to be ſpoken artfully. For want of that freedom and audacity, neceſſary 9 
When real merit is . it avail; nothing, Broome on the Odyſſey. in commerce with men, his perſonal modeſty over- 
to have been encouraged by the great. AVARYCIOUSLY, av-a-rish'-as-ly. adv. [from | threw all his publick actions. Tatler. 1 
Pope's Preface to bis Works. | avaricious.] Covetoully. A'uDIBLE, 4-dlibl. adj. [audibilis, Lat.] 1 


iu, Ny. n. /. from To avail.) Profit; ; AVARYCIOUSNESS, Av-4-rish'-as-nts.: . / 


1. That which ma rceived by hear- 
atrantage ;- benefit. [from avaricious.] The quality, of being | OI . og 


n 
— SAVE I 


For all that elſe did come, were ſure to fail; avaricious. 


ing. 
Viſibles work upon a looking-glaſs, and audib/es- 
Yet would he further none, but for avail. Spenſer. Ava'sT, i-vist'. adv. [from Baſta, Ital. it is | — 


a n the places of echo; which reſemble, in ſome 9 
N I charge thee, enough.] Enough; ceaſe. A word, uſed fort, the cavern of the ear. Bacon: Nat, Hi. ; | 
, As heav'n- ſhall work. 1 in me for thine avanl, | among ſeamen. | ' Eve (who unſeen, Y 
hem nb truly. p Shabsp. Ava ur, 4-vint. interject. Iavant, Fr.] A Yet all had heard) with audible lament 5. 
__ light upon this way, is of no more | word of abhorrence, by which any one is | Diſcover'd ſoon the place of-her retire. Milton. 4 
us ETrOour. Locle. driven away. Every ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy, with 1 
uA, A-va'-labl. adj. [from awvail.] O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death the ſame force. The conceits of viſibles are clearer 
3. Profitable r 3 | Suda?” thou hateful villain, get thee gone ! and ſtronger, than thoſe of audible. Grew. 
ben! Is * * —— — Sbalgp.] 2. Loud enough, to be heard. 
K judgmen nen mn. - After this proceſs, One, leaning over a well twenty-five fathom 
h. my they be, to ſecure ms Cats = ak To give her the avaunt / it is a pity, a — 3 ſoftly, the water * — 
1 n 1 Would move a monſter. Sbhakeſp. Henry VIII. | - : 
11 he incl: Anal to 2 8 Ae N | Miſtreſs ! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne ! Ve ee 4 Albl-ns. n n. J. * yea a 
is evailable to our bliſs. Hooker. ks 


Avaunt Is Ariſtarchus yet unknown? Dunciad. J  Copatenels of being heard. 
A _—_ 


L Powerful 3 in force; valid. A'UBURNE, 4'-burn, adj. [from aubour bark, '-dib-1F: adv. [from audible.] In 


Pr.] Brown; of a. tan colour. , ſuch a manner, as to be oY 
1 ä pe Fncap ron Her hai is endure; mine is perio yellow, And laſt, the ſum of all, my. Father's voice, a 
| * # 1 2 Try Shake/pe- Audibly heard from heav'n, pronounc'd me his. 
eus, A-vA-IAbl-nés. = No locks on either ſhoulder flow d! . Kies. 
: 1 7 | Which, to the fun ral of his friend, he yow'd. A 2 en n. . evening bo a, 
10 available. ; . ryden, | . The of hearing, or a _ any- 
| = of promoting the end for which it | 10 bow the 1 barley grain 8 | thing. : 
ing Fediffer, from that fuppolition of the efficacy, || Stande thick, © 'crſhadow'd: theſe, as modern uſe |' AA EAST: Nov we, 
wovailableneſs, or fuitableneſs, of theſe to the N infus'd, an auburne-drink compoſe; 4 3 
' the e H at Wholeſome, of deathleſs fame. Philips. To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will. Shaleſp. - 
4 þ Legal force ; validity. ; | 'UCTION, A k-shün. 1. ½ Cauctio, Lat.] 3 2 bold diſcourſe, without controul, 
pre rv, 4 AA -14b-1F. adv: Swe bal. 1. A manner of ſale, in which one perſon | ande. 1155 A * | 
wn 751 bids after another; till ſo, much is bid, Pre oudience and attention, ſtill as ni 
. can); ,profitably,; advantageouſly,." | 23 the ſeller is content to take, Or ſumracr's noon-tide air. 8 
qui Legally ; vali 2. The things ſold by auction. 2. The libert of ſpeakin ted; a h 1 
be aux r i aint 1 (from val * 1 . _— buys? in n : TOME! 1 00” 
0 ; advantage 3 pradt. Phrine foreſees a SIE EPs 1, g Were it reaſon, to give men audience 
TI en, ed, [avalers to jet fink, 75. A werten Arechün. u. a. [from aufon.] ger the overthrow of that; which 8 
del l.] T0 let fall; to depreſs; to make To ſell by auction. hath ratified ? / . 
| ; to fink : a word out of ufſe. | A'UCTIONARY;: X'k-8h&-04-rF. adj. (from! According to the fair play of the world, ; 
7 =, that ch exalted Photbus ? avale . 1 auction. ] Belonging to an auction. | Let me have audience: I am ſent to ipeak, 
be) eee and now the ofty ni kit . And much more honeſt, to be hir d, and ſtand | My holy- lord of Milan; from the king. Shake} 


& give more, and knocking thrice, * An auditory; perſons collected to bear. 


ee e WA ON, if the ſtar of ev' ning and the moon 


We ſeritude * F For the of doutehold ui or pictures price. 
Wong ws. * ; or 2 Depts F. | Halt 9 hy anne, vight wich ber will bring 


i” <5 ; Dons, | Milton. - 4 
rr a 4 N ; E: a 4 Sul . Tho- 
; * ö ; | * 1 iy 


* 


AVD 
he ball was filled, with an audience of the 
r n 


Atterbury.. 


4. The reception of any man, who delivers 
a a ſolemn meſſage. - | | 
In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 
The ſeat of audience, old Latinus ſate. Dryden. 
Avu'pitwncs Court, #-dyens. A court, be- 
longing to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
.cof equal authority with the arches court; 
though inferiour, both in dignity and an- 
_ tiquity. The original of this court was, 
.- becauſe the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard 


* 


ſeveral cauſes extrajudicially at home in 


- his own palace; which he uſually com- 


— 


- mitted to be diſcuſſed by men learned in- 


the civil and canon laws, whom he called 
his auditors : and ſo in time, it became 
the power of the man, who is called cau- 
- farum negotiorumque audientiæ Cantuarienſis 
' auditor, ſeu officialis. Covell. 
A'upiT, a-dit. 1. / [from audit he hears, 
Lat.] A final account. | 
If they, which are accuſtomed to weigh all 
things, ſhall here fit down to receive our audit; 
the ſum, which truth amounteth to, will appear 
to be Mit this. F _ "Hooker. 
le took my father groſsly, full of bread; * 
With all his crimes broad blown, and fluſh as May: 
And, how his audit ſtands, who knows ſave heav'n? 
x Hamlet. 
I can make my audit up; that all 
From me do back receive the flower of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Sbaleſp. 
To A'vpit, à “dit. v. a. [from audit.] To 
take an account finally. | 
Biſhops ordinaries, auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Ayliffe*s Parergon., 
love exact dealing; and let Hocus auait ; he 
knows, how the money was diſburſed. Arbutbnot. 


 Avor'T10N, à-dlsb-An. 2. /. lauditio, Lat.] 


Hearing. 


» AſupiTOR, 4-di-thr. 2. /. [auditor, Lat.)  AVE'NGEMENT, A-y6nj'6-ment. . ,. 


1. A hearer. 


ear couſin, you that were laſt day ſo high in | 
- the pulpit againſt lovers, are you now become ſo 


. 


mean an auditor ? * 
= What a play tow'rd? I'll be an auditor ; | 
An actor too, perhaps. | Sbaleſp. 


Sidney. 


= 


I 


_ . This firſt do&rine, though admitted by many | 


of his auditors, is expreſsly againſt the Epicureans. 
| 1 * Bentley. 

a. A perſon, employed to take an account 
ultimately. | r apo bts 

Ik you fab ect my huſbandry; _ 

Call me, before th' exacteſt auditort; © 
And ſet me on the proof. Shakeſp. Timon. 
3. In eccleſiaſtical lam. 

Thewrehbiſhop's uſage was, to commit the diſ- 

_ cuſſing of cauſes to perſons learned in the law, 

ſtiled his auditors. 

4. In the fate. | 

* 1 officer; who, yearly examining the ac- 
counts o 


a general book. Corvell. 


Ayliffe's Parergon. | - The 
A victorious Louis, was darting his thunder. 


. 


all under-officers accountable, makes up | 


"A'uviToxy, #-di-thr-ry. adj. [auditorius, 
Lat.] That, which has the power of 


bearing. 


Is not heating performed, by the vibrations of 


| ſome medium; excited in the auditory nerves, by 
— 1 tremours of the air; and propagated, through 


- the capillaments of thoſe nerves? Newton. 
A'vpiTORY, 2-di-tar-ry. 
8 Lf.) 15 * — 0 {an 1 of £ 
1. An audience; a collection of perſons, 
. aſſembled to hear. | 


Demades never troubled-his head, to bring his | , 


* 


1. J. [auditorium, | AVE'NTURE, 4-yEn'-tshfr. 2. /. [aventure, 
ran I Fr.] A-miſchance, cauſing a man's death, | 


5 
. 


| - - auditory to their wits by dry reaſon. TB.. 


i | Ie proclaims the triumphs of goodnefs in a pro- T 
per audience, even before the whole race of man- 


AVE 
Met in the church, lock upon yori, a5 an an- 


ditory, fit to be waited on (as you ate 
univerſitics, 7 


: 


ment. ©» D Mtterbuby, 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 
A'uDIiTRESs, à“-dl-trés. x, /. [from auditor.) 
The woman, that hears ; a ſhe-hearer. . 
Yet went ſhe not ; as, not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted ; or not capable her ear, 1 0 
Of what was high: ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 
Adam relating, ſhe ſole ad. h.. Milton. 
To Avx L, A-yel, v. a. (avello, Lat.] Fo 
pull awayrxr ns 7 
| The beaver in chaſe makes ſome divulſion of 
parts; yet are not theſe parts avelled, to be termed 
ſticles. | * 2 4 Brown. 
A've M' Rv, 4-v&-mi'-rF. . þ [from the 
firſt words, of the ſalutation to the Bleſfed 
Virgin, Ave Maria.] A form, of worſhip, 
repeated- by the Romaniſts, in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. „ 
All his mind is bent on holineſs, _. 
To number Ave Maries on his beads. Shateſp. 
' A'VEN'AGE, Av-6n'-bdzh. u. / [of avena oats, 
Lat.] A certain quantity of oats, paid to 
_ © a landlord, inftead of ſome other duties, or 
as a rent by the tenant. ' Dic. 
To AVE'NGE, A. vénj'e. v. a. [venger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. | 8 
I will avenge me of mine enemies. 
They ſtood, againſt their enemies; and were | 
avenged, of their adverſaries. e 


houſe of Jehu. _ 
2. To uniſh. | 


13 


Heſta. 


T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime. 


avenge.) Puniſhment. 
This neglected, fear 
Signal avengeence; ſuch, as overtook 
A miſer. Philips. 
: [from 
avenge.) Vengeance; revenge. ID 
That he Be br your” th” —.— for his ſhame, 


| | | Spenſer. 
All thoſe great battles (which thou boaſts to win 
Through ſtrife and bloodſhed, and avengement 
Now praifed) hereafter thou ſhalt repent. 


AvE'NGER,. a-ven'-jur.. u. ſ. from avenge.) 
1. Puniſher. 4 1 * #7 i 
That no man go beyond and defraud his bro- 
ther; becauſe the Lord is the avenger of all ſuch. 
: $2571 It i 3 07 4. TV. 
Ere this he had return'd, with fury driv'n 
By his avengers; ſince no place, like this, 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. Milkon. 
2+ Revenger; taker of vengeance for. 
I The juſt avenger of his injured anceſtors, the 


But juſt diſeaſe to luxury ſucceeds; 


And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope. 
AVE NGERESS, r n. . {from 
avenger. ] A female avenger. Not in uſe. 


There that cruel queen avengere/s 
_ Heap on her new waves of weary wretchedneſs. 


The fame, with herb bennet. Miller. 


without felony ; as, when he is ſuddenly 
- drowned. or . burnt, by any ſudden diſeaſe 


falling into the fire or water. See ADvVEN- 
TURE. © * | 


7 


Several of this auditory were, perhaps, entire | 
ſtrangers to the perſon, whoſe death we now la- 


Tſaiab. | 
| iim. 
I will avenge the blood of Jezreel, upon the 


Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time, | age of goods carried. 


On thoſe two caitives, which had bred him blame. 


Fairy Queen. 


2. Tt is moſt properly uſed with from, belo 


| Fairy * 
Anxs Avene. . % [caryophyllata, Cat.] 


AVE 
AEN, AV-E-ud. f. , Covent, pr 


ſometimes pronounced, with the 


I's WM : 
on the fecond ſyllable, as Watt; ob. OY 


ſerves. 
but has it generally placed on the why 
e * wa ch any place may be &. 


er Good. guards were ſet up, at all the a»... 
+ che city; to keep all people, from — y 


1. 
} 
: 


| | (laren 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, and diligence . fn 


| | ſiege to it: ſo that it muſt obſerve all the , : 
1 paſſes to it. 64 
4. An alley, or walk of trees, before; 


| . houfe. 
To AVER, A- ver“, v, a. [averer, Fr. fag 
verum truth, Let] To declare poſitirch 
or peretnptority.”” 1 
The reafon af the thing is clear; 
Would Jove the naked truth aver. Pri 
Ihen vainly the philoſopher an, * 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inftin® gy; 
Hoy can we juſtly diff” rent eauſes frame, 
When the effects entirely are the ſame? 5. 
We may aver, though the power of Gol hs in, 
finite, the capacities of matter are within !1n;4 
n | Berig. 
A vn AGE, A- S-rAje. u. J. [averagium, La? 
1. In law; that duty or fervice, which the 
l 87 is to pay to the king or other lord, 
by his beafts and carriages, Chambers, 
2. In navigation; a certain contribution, 
that merchants proportionably make to- 
wards the loſſes of ſuch, as have their 
goods caſt overboard for the ſafety of th: 
ſhip in a tempeſt; and this contribution 
' ſeems ſo called, becauſe it is fo propor 
tioned, after the rate of every man's ar 
Cxuell, 
3. A ſmall duty, which merchants, who ſend 
goods in another man's ſhip, pay to the 
maſter thereof for his care of them, over 
and above the freight. Chambers, 
4+ A medium; a mean proportion. 
; AVE/'RMENT, A-ver'-mGnt. 1. /. [from aver. 
1. Eftabliſtiment of any thing by evidence. 
To avoid the oath, for averment of the ca 
nuance of ſome eſtate, which is eigne, the party 
will ſue a pardon. Bau. 
2. An offer of the defendant to juſtify an & 
;  ception, and the act as well as the * 
N D 1 963 4. ! « OUR 
 AvERNAT, 4v6r/-nit. 2. /. A fort of grape 
See Vine. | 
AVERRUNCA'TION, A-ver-rin'-kA-shiin. 2. 
from averruncate.] The act of rooting ® 
any thing. | _ 

To AVERRU'NCATE, A-ver-rin'-kite. v. 4 
flaverrunco, Lat.] To root up; to tears 
by the roots. 8 

Sure ſome miſchief will come of it; 
Unleſs, by- providential wit 
Or force: 1 5 aperruncate it. Hudibras 
AVERSA'TION, A-ver-84'-shin. ./ (fron 
aver ſor, Lat.] "IS | 
1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away N 
deteſtation. ; 
Hatred is the paſſion of defiance; and there! 
' a kind of averſation and hoſtility, included bo ; 
eſſence. + | 2 


— w0 ww 9+ Ono —— Www wy 


, 


the obje& of hate, xd 
There was a {tiff aver/#tion in my lord - 
from applying himſelf to'the earl of Leic ih 


3. Sometimes with to. leſs properly. 1 
| There is ſuch a general averſation (in Yn 
nature) to contempt, that there is ſcarce 31), || 
more exaſperating : I will not deny, inf pb 
| of the ation be levelled a : 

0 * FER — has of the Ten 


4. Sometim 


AVE 


& pt fecret hatred and averſation to- 
; uri ſociety, in any man, hath ſome what. of the 
ſxvage beaſt. 5 Bacon. 
ArrAsE, verse. adj. [averſus, Lat.) 
1. Malign ; not favourable; having ſuch a 
hatred, as to turn away. 
Their courage 
ef cay'd; | 
And Pallas, now averſe, refus'd her aid. Dryden. 
4. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. 
Has thy uncertain boſom ever ſtrove, 
With the firſt tumults of a real love ? 


By turns averſe and joyful to obey? 

-  - Hoerſe alike, to flatter or offend ; 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

. a a Pape. 

3. It has moſt properly um, before the ob- 
ject of averhon. © | 

Laws politick are never framed, as they ſhould 

be; unleſs preſuming the wilt of man to be in- 

wardly- obſtinate,” rebellious, and averſe from all 

obedience unto the ſacred laws of his nature. 

| * | Hooker. 

They believed all, who objected againſt their 

undertaking, to be averſe from peace. Clarendon, 


Prior. 


Theſe cares alone her virgin breaſt employ; 
Averſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. 


4 


Pope, 

ery frequently, but improperly, 0. 

from © —— of Toy been. 
very averſe to any advice of the privy council. 

| - | Clarendon. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos, who was 

averſe to all innovation; eſpecially, when it was 

to proceed from particular perſons. 

Ave'ssELY, A-vers“-IR. adv. [from aver/e.] 

2, Unwillingly. _ | pL INN 

2. Backwardly. 


Not only they want 


thoſe parts of ſecretion ; 


' eres, Brown's LVulgar Errours, 


Avz'kSENEsSS, a-vers'-nes. 1. , [from averſe.) 
Unwillingneſs; back wardneſs. | 
The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeſt; than in his ever/ene/5 to entertain any friend- 
ſhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 


averſio, Lat.] 
J. Hatred; diſlike; 
away from the object. 


What, if with like averſion I reject 


| Riches. and realms ? Milton, 
2. It is uſed moſt properly, with /r9-m: before 
1. the obje& of hate. ; | 
4" They had an inward aver/ion from it ; and wer 


 Teſolved-to prevent it, by all poſſible means. 
Clarendon.. 


- cauſes of deſpite, diſdain, or aver from others; 
| bit with God, fo many reafons of our greater 

tenderneſs towards others. Spratt. 

The ſame adheſion to vice, and averſion From 
goodneſs, will be a reaſon for rejecting any proof 
whatſoever. 3-5 . | Alerbury. 
3. Sometimes, leſs properly, with 2. 


en. Adi ſan. 
might borrow illuſtrations of freedom, and 
®verfron to recerve new truths, from modern aſtro- 
- domy, T5 £01 Mat. 
4 Sometimes. with far. | 


* * 


under — queſe would rather, throw. themſelves, 


| 
Haft thou now dreaded, and now blefs'd his ſway, 


but it is emitted aver/zly, or backward, by hoth 


| 


deteſtation ; fuch, as turns | 


improperly, with toxward:. | 


A freeholder is bred with an averſion to ſubjec- | 


4 


languiſh's, as their hopes de- | 


Swift, | 


AVERSION, 4'-ver-Shin. n. /. (averſion, Fr. | 


With men, theſe conſiderations are uſually | 


; 


AUG 


predominant, as it found place, not only in his 
councils, but in his bed. Bacon, 
6. The cauſe of averfion. 

They took great pleaſure, in compounding law- 
fuits among their neighbours; for which, they 
were the averſion of the gentlemen of the long robe. 

Arbuthnet"s Hiſtory of Fobn Bull. 

Self-love and reaſon to one end aſpire; 

Pain their averſion, pleaſure their deſire, Pape. 
To AVERT), A-vèrt'. V. 2. [averto, Lat.] 
1. To turn aſide; to turn off. 
: I befeech you, 

T' avert your liking a more worthy way, 

Than on a wretch. Shakeſpeare's Xing Leer. 

At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts her hand; 
Averts her eyes, and balf unwilling drops the 

brand. Dryden, 
2. To cauſe to diſlike, | 

When people began to eſpy the falſchood cf 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built; their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. Hooker, 
Even cut themſelves off, from the opportunities 
of proſelyting others, by averting them from their 
company. Government of the Tongue, 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 


| O Lord! avert, whatſoever evil our ſwerving 


may threaten unto his church ! Hoher. 


ceits averted from themſelves the fortune of that 
war, to become careleſs and fecure. Knelles. 


God; and forcibly avert from us thoſe things, 
which are diſpleaſing to him, and contrary to re- 
ligion. Spratt, 


throw, 

Till ardent prayer avert the public woe. Prior. 
Avr, a'uf. . .. Lof aif, Dutch-] A fool, or 
filly fellow. Dit. 
A'uGER, à “gur. 7. / Legger, Dutch. ] A car- 

penter's tool to bore holes with. 
The anger hath a handle and bit; its office is, 
to make great round holes. When you uſe it, 
the ſtuff you work upon is commonly laid low 


under you, that you may the eaſier uſe your 


ſtrength : for, in twiſting the bit about by the 


dle one, it cuts great chips out of the ſtuff. 


i Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 


Auonr, a't. pronozn. auhr, aphr, Saxon, It 
is ſometimes, improperly, written oug/t.] 


Any thing. 


If I can do it, 
By avght-that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him, 
They may, for aught I know, obtain ſuch ſub- 


ſtances, as may induce the chymiſts to entertain 
| Boyle. F 


other thoughts. 
But go, my fon; and ſee, if augbt be wanting 
Among thy father's friends. Addiſon's Cato. 
To AUGME'NT, àg-mènt'. v. a. [ augmenter, 
Fr.] To increaſe; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did kao w, 
5 That could aug ment his harm, encreaſe his pain. 
, Fairfax. 


pailage, which enlarge and augment them. 
Hale's Common Law of Englaad. 
To AuGne'nT, ag-ment/, v. 2. To increaſe ; 
to grow bigger.. 
But, as his heat with running did angment, 
Much more his ſight: encreas d his hot deſire. 


Sidney. 


ter, government of the Genoeſe ; than ſub- The winds redouble, and the rains ang nent, 
52 Nit to a Rate, for which they have ſo great aver- The waves on heaps are daſh'd. Dryden : Virgil. 
"x: An. A uU ENT, a'g-ment, 2. / [augmentum, Lat. 
1 ee of the people, for the late proceed- | 1. Increaſe; quantity gained. | | 
- 8 the commons, might be improved to good You ſhall find this augment” of the tree, to be 
| 4 1 1 S zeit. without the diminution of one drachm of the earth. 
; | Þmetimes, very improperly, with ro Walien' Angkr. 
by | * ace. | | 2. State of increaſe. 
um Ol. I, No. IV. ; * 


* , 
* Li. . 


His averſion towards the houſe of York was fo | 


Diverſity of conje&ures made many, whoſe con- 


Theſe affections earneſtly fix our minds on 


Thro' threaten'd lands they wild deſtrucion.] 


force of both your hands, on cach end of the han- 


Shake. | 


„* a... AM 
* 


Rivers have ſtreams, added to them in their 


AUG 


inflammations; but proper, when mixed with re- 

pellents, in the augment, Wiſeman. 
AucmMenTA'TiION, 3g-meEn+ti”-shiin'. . J. 

[from aug ment.] | 
t. The act of incrcafing or making bigger. 

Thoſe who would be zealous againſt regular 

troops after a peace, will promote an augmentation 
of thoſe on foot. | Addiſon 
2. The itate af being made bigger. 
What modification of matter can make one em- 
bryo capable of ſo prodigiouſſy vaſt a»gmertation, 
while another is copfined to the minuteneſs of an 
| inſet? Bentley. 
3 E thing added, by which another is made 
igger. 
: By being glorified, it does not mean that he 
doth receive any augmentation of glory at our 
hands; but his name we glorify, when we teſtify 
our acknowledgment of his glory. Hocler. 
AUGMENTATION Court, àg-mèn-tà“-shün“ 
kö rt. A court erected by King Henry the. 
Eighth, for the increaſe of the revenues of 
his crown, by the ſuppreſhon of monaſ- 
teries. Did. 
A/uGRE, a-gur. 2. /. A carpenter's tool. 
See AUGER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 
Your franchifes, whereon you ſtood, confin'd 
Into an augre's bore. Shakeſp. Coriolanus 

A'UGRE-HO'LE, -gur-h&le. 1. /. [from aug re 
and hole.) A hole made by boring with an 
augre ; proverbially a narrow ſpace, 

What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an augre-bole, 
May ruſh and ſeize us. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 

AUGUR, à-guͤr. . /. [augur,. Lat.] One 
who pretends to predict by omens, as by 
the flight of birds. 

7 What ſay the augurs — 

{ —— They wavld not have you ſtir forth to-day: 

- Plucking the entrails of an offering forth, 
They could not find a heart within the beaſt. 
| Shakeſpeare, 
Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 

Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come 

foreknew : 

Supreme of Augurs. 
As 1 and mine conſult thy augur, 

Grant the glad omen; let thy fav” rite riſe 

Propitious, ever foazing from the right. 


5 


Prisr. 


gueſs ; to conjecture by ſigns. 
The people love me, and the. ſea is mine, 
My pow'r 's a creſcent, and my aug ring hope 
Says it will came to the full. Sd. leſpcare. 
My æug' ring mind. aſſures the ſame ſucceſs. 
. S& Dryden. 
To A'UGURATE, à-gü-räte. v. n. [auguror, 
Lat.] To judge by augury. | 
AUGURA'TION, Ladd hun. n. . [from au- 
gur.] The practice of augury, or of fore- 
telling by events and prodigies. 
Claudius Pulcher. underwent the like ſucceſs, 
when he continued. the tripudiary auguraitons. 
£rown's Vulgar Errour:, 
A'UGURER,, A-gü-rür. n. J. [from 'augur.] 
The fame with augur. | 
Theſe apparent prodigies, 
And the perfuaſion.of his augurers, _. 
May hold him from the capitol to-day. Sbalgp. 
AUGURIAL,. àgHTyal. adj. [from augury.)] 
Relating to augury. | : 
On this foundation were built the conclafions 
of ſoothſay ers, in their ezgurial and tripudiary di- 
vinations. pe | Brown, 
To A'0vGUR18E, 4-gtt-rt/ze. v. . [from augur.] 
| To practiſe divination by augury.. Dic. 
Au'gGurous, A -gü-ruͤs. adj. {from augur.] 
: — ; preicient ; foreboding. | 


\ 


8 


Diſcutients are improper, in the beginning of 


Dryden s F. ables * 


To A'vGur, à-gür. v. 2. [from augur.] To 
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I. To counſel. ©. \ 


2. With a reciprocal 


94 UL. 


$0 feat d 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots turn'd, 8 * 
Preſaging in their avgurouves hearts the labours that 
hon mourn'd. Y Chapman's Liad. 
Au uva, à-gü- rA. n. . [augurium, Lat.] 
1. The act of prognoſticating by omens or 
prodigies. 


Thy face and thy behaviour, | 
"Which, if my angury deceive me not, 

Witneſs good breeding. Shakeſp. 
3 The winds ate chang d, your friends from dan- 
| ger free, Aal =W | 
Or T renounce my Tkill in aygury. Dryd. A neid. 

She knew, by angry divine, 


Venus would fail in the deſign. Swift. | 
2. An omen or prediction. 4 
What if this death, which is for him de ſign'd, 


Had been your doom (far be that agury 7) 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condemn'd to die? 

1 Dryden. 
The pow'rs we both invoke 


To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, - }- 


And firm our purpoſe with an azgury, Dryden. 
 Avev'sr, &gust”. adj. [auguſius, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent; awful. _ 

There is nothing ſo conte mptible, but antiquity 
can render it ang and excellent. Glanv. Sccpſis. 

The Trojan chief appear d in open.ſight, 
Auguft in viſage, and ſerenely bright; 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his tem- 
1 ples ſhine. | Dryden. 

A'vovsr, à-güst. n. /. { Auguftus, Lat.] The 

name of the eighth month from January 
incluſive. 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
q 
| 
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Auguſt was dedicated to the honour of Auguſtus | 


Cæſar, becauſe in the ſame month he was created 
conſul, thrice triumpher in Rome, ſubducd Egypt 
to the Roman empire, and made an end of civil 
wars; being before called Sextil, or the ſixth 
from March. Peachan. | 
AvGcvu'sTNESS, 4-gust'-n&s. 2. /. [from augu/.] 
Elevation of look; dignity ; loftineſs of 
mien or aſpect. | 
A'viary, X=vya-ry. n./. [from avis, Lat. a 
bird. A place incloſed to keep birds in. 
' In aviaries of wire, to keep birds of all forts, 
the Italians beſtow vaſt expence; including great 
ſcope of ground, variety of buſhes, trees of good 
height, running waters, and ſometimes a ſtove ' 
.annexed, to contemper the air in the winter. * 
Wotton's Arobite&ure. 


Look now to your aviery; for now the birds | 


grow ſick of their feathers. — Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Avrpity, 4-yid'-I-ty. 2. /. [avidite, Fr. avi- 
dita, Lat.] Greedineſs; eagerneſs; appe- 
tite; in ble defire. | FD TY 
A'vitTovs, a-vi'-tas. adj.. [avitus, Lat.] Left 
by a man's anceſtors ; ancient, Dick. 
To Avt'z E, A- ze. v. a. ſaviſer, Fr. a word 
out of uſe.] 9 . 


With that, the beſbandman *gan him avize, 
That it for him was fitteſt exerciſe. Spenſer. 
pronoun, to bethink 
himſelf: Cf aviſer, Fr. wil . 
But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 1 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſhame, 
Him to avenge, - - | Spenſer. 
3. To.confider; to examine. : | 
Neo power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe; 
That when the careful kni gan well avize, 
Hie lightly left the fore. Fairy Queen. 
As they gan his library to view, 
And antique regiſters for to avize. © 
A'UXWARD, Y-kiird. See Awxwar. 
Aus, Ad. adj. Jald, Sax.] A word how 


obſolete; but ſtill uſed in the Scotch dia- | 


| Then take thine auld cloak 


| . 
Spenſer. 

I wand him to avid the country. 
He deſired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: | 


AVO 


"Tis pride that pulls the country dgwn; 


about thee. 


AvuLe'TiICK, Alt“ Ak. adj. CA.] Belonging 
to pipes. | Dick. 

A'oLick, X-Hk. adj, [aulicus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to the court. 

Abl, An. . / Caubne, Fr.] A French mea- 

ſure of length ; an ell. 598 
To Aust, &miY'l. v. a. [from maille, Fr. 

the meſh of a net; whence a coat of au- 

mail, a coat with network of iron.] To 
variegate; to figure. Upten explains it, to 
enamel. | 

In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 

All hard with golden bendes, which were entail'd 
Wich curious anticks, and full fair aumail'd. . 
Fairy Qucen. 
Au'/mBRry, am'-bry. See AMBRY. 
AvunT, Ant'. . /. (tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A 

father or mother's fiſter ; correlative to 

nephew or niece. | 
Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo'ſter. 
| | . Shakeſpeare. 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 


"x Pope. 
AFOCA' BO, A.v6-k4'-dd. ns J. [Span. perſica, 
Lat.] The name of a tree that grows in 
great plenty in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies. 


Lat.] To call off from buſineſs ; to call away. 
Their diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them 
from thoſe Iaborious and avecating duties to diſ- 
treſſed Chriſtians, and their ſecular relations, which 
are here requiſite. ; Boyle. 
Av0CA'TION, Ay-v0-kY-shan, u. /. [from avo- 
rate.] 15 
1. The act of calling aſide. 

The buſtle of buſineſs, the avocations of our 
ſenſes, and the din of a clamorous world, are im- 
pediments. | | _ Glanville. 

Stir up that remembrance which his many avo- 
cations of buſineſs have cauſed him to lay aſide. 

. Dryden. 
| God does frequently inje& into the ſoul bleſſed 
impulſes to duty, and powerful avocatiozs from fin. 


2. The buſineſs that calls; or the call that 
ſummons away. . 

It is a ſubject that we may make ſome progreſs 
in its contemplation within the time, that in the 
ordinary time of life, and with the permiſſion of 
neceſſary avocations, a man may employ in ſuch a 
contemplation. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

By the ſecular cares and awvocations which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have been furniſhed 
with {kill in common life. © . - Atterbury. 


| To AVOID, L void. v. a. [vuider, Fr.) 
{ 1. To ſhun; to decline. 


The wiſdom of pleaſing God, by doing what 
he commands, and aveiding what he forbids. 


| | Tilletfon. 
2. To eſcape; as, he avoided the 


turning aſide. 
3- To endeavour to ſhun. | 
The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, an 
you encounter it. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To evacuate ; to quit. 
What have you to do here, fcllow ? pray you, 
avoid the houſe; ' * 5 Shakeſpeare. 
If any rebel ſhould be required of the prince 
confederate, the prince confederate ſhould com- 
Bacon. 
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whereupon fix of us only ſtayed, and the reſt 
avoided che rm. * Bacon. 
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| 


The fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, for which | 
reaſon they generally eat it with the juice of le- 
mons and ſugar, to give it a poignancy, Miller. 

To A/VOCATE, Av'-v6-kite. v. a. [avoco, 


4 


South. | 


| 


0 


| 
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Shakeſpeare's Othello. |. 


Old-faſhion'd halls, dull aunts, and croakingirooks. | 


ö 
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blow by 


AVO 


5. To emit; to throw out. 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are ſound in other animals to avid that feng, 
excretion. 7 Brown's Hulgar Eren 

6. To oppoſe; to hinder effect. 

The removing that which cauſed 

doth prevent and vi putreſaction. 
7. To vacate; to annul. 

How can theſe grants of the king's be a», 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had! 
lands and lordſhips given them? 

To Avolp, àA-voi'd. v. n, 
1. To retire. 
And Saul caſt the javelin; for he (aid, 1 wit 
ſmite David even to the wall with it: and Dari 
_ avoided out of his preſence twice, I Sen. 
2. To become void or vacant. 

Biſhopricks are not included under henefics,, 
ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhoprick, it docs rg 
avoid by force of that Jaw of pluralitics, but by 
the ancient common law. FAT 

AvO'1DABLE, A-voi'-dabl. adj. [from a 4 
x, That which may be avoided, ſhunned, © 
eſcaped. 

Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice experiment, i 
ſcarce awoidable, Bulb. 

To take ſeveral things for granted, is hard) 
avoidable to any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhew the 
falſchood or improbability of any truth. Lu, 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled, 

The charters were not avoidable for the king's 
nonage; and if there could have been any ſuch 

. pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Hcl, 
AvO'1DANCE, a-voi'-dans. u. /. {from avid. 
1. The act of avoiding. 

It is appointed to give us vigour in the purſut 
of what is good, or in the avoidance of what is 
hurtful. | . Watt, 

2. * courſe by which any thing is carried 
on, | 

For awoidances and drainings of water, wher: 
there is too much, we ſhall ſpeak of. Bam, 

3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant, 

4. The act of annulling. 

Avo'1DER, 4-voi'-dar, . /. [from avoid 

1, The perſon that avoids or ſhuns any tliung, 

2. The perfon that carries any thing away. 

3. The veſſel in which things are carried 
away. * 

Avo'tDLEss, A-voi'd-I6s. adj. [from awid.) 
Inevitable ; that which cannot be avoided, 

That evoidleſs ruin in which the whole empire 

would be involved. Dennis s Letter. 
Avo1RDUPO'1s, à-vér-dé-poi“z. n. ſ. [avvir du 
poids, Fr.) A kind of weight, of whicha 
pound contains ſixteen ounces, and 15 in 
proportion to a pound Troy, as ſeventc 
to fourteen. All the larger and coarſer 
.commodities are weighed by awnirdupo 
weight, 4 Chambers. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Bri 
tain, which is now-our aveirdupois ounce : for our 
troy ounce we had elſewhere. Arbuthnot on Co 


AvOL&'T10N, A-vö-IA-shün. u. /. (from aw 
to fly away, Lat.] The act of flying away; 
flight; eſcape. A 

Theſe airy vegetables are made by«the relicks © 
lantal emiſſives, whoſe avol/ation was prevented 
5 the condenſed encloſure, =Glanville's Schi. 
Strangers, or the fungous parcels about can- 
dles, only ſignify a pluvi air, hindering the 
evolation of the favillous particles. | 
5 n ozn's Vulgar Errow': 

To Avo/ucn, A-vou'tsh. WY, Ad. [ avouery Fr: 
for this word we now generally ſay vouch.) 

1. To affirm; to maintain; to declare Pe- 


remptorily. | 
T oy boldly evouched that themſelves only or 


the truth, which they would at all times — 


1 


75. 


putrefadion, 
Ban, 


wht 
t els 


Opn, 


Wretched 
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wWeretched though I ſeem, 
Lean produce a champion that will prove 


AUS 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being two | 
mulcular caps, covering the two ventricles 
thereof ; thus called from the reſemblance 
they bear to the external ear. They move 
regularly like the heart, only in an inverted 
order ; their ſyſtole correſponding to the 
diaguale of the heart. Chambers. 
Blood ſhould be ready to join with the chyle, 
before it reaches the right avricle of the heart. 
2 Ray en Creation. 
AugtcurA, 4-rik'-Q-ll. 7. J. Sec BEARS 
Ear. A flower. 
AUR1I'CULAR, &-rik'-t-lar. adj; (from auri- 
cula, Lat. the ear.) 
1. Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 
You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auricul/ar 
aſſurance have your ſatisfa&tion. Shak. X. Lear. 
2+ Secret; told in the ear; as, auricular con- 
feſſion. 
3. Traditional; known by report. | 
The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of 


AUS 


2. ke fortunate: applied to per- 
Ons. 
Auſpicious chief! thy race, in times to come, 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome. 
Dry, 
3. Favourable ; kind; propitious : applied 
to perſons, or actions. 
Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtreſs ! Shakeſpeare. 
4. Lucky; happy : applied to things. 
IU deliver all, 
And promiſe you calm ſcas, auſpicious gales, 
And ſails expeditious. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
A pure, an active, an auſpicious flame, 
And bright as heav'n, from hence the bleſſing 
came. Roſcommon. 
Two battles your a»yſpicious cauſe has won; 
Thy ſword can perfect what it has begun. Dryd. 
AvuSPICIOUSLY, As-plish'-tis-ly. adv. [from 
auſpicious.) Happily ; proſperouſly; with 
proſperous- omens.. 


What is avoucbed here. Shakeſpeare's King Lear. 
* To produce in favour of another. | 
Such antiquities could have been avouched for 
the Iriſh. | 
To vindicate ; to juſtify. - 
K You will think you made no offence, if the 
duke aveuch the juſtice of your dealing. v4 | 
| Shakeſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Avo/ocn, 4-vou'tsh. u. /. [from the verb.] 
Declaration; evidence; teſtimony. 
E. Il might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and try d avouch 
Of mine own eyes. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
AvO'UCHABLE, A-vou'tsh-abl. adj. [from 
avouch.] That may be avouched. | 
| AvO'UCHER; 4-vou'tsh-eEr. . /. [from a ve h. 
He that avouches. | 
To AVO'W, A-voW “. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To 
declare with confidence; to juſtify; not 
to diſſemble. 


Spenſer's 1 reland. 
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, aſtrology, auricular traditions, and feigned tefti- | AUSPI CIOUSNESS, as-pish'-us -nés. n. 2 1 
His T7 _ une, 2, trip os 22 monics. Bacun. (from aigſpicious.] Proſperity; promiſe of þ 
Ja each 2 th* innocence of her ſon. ' FAuRYVCULARLY, 4-riK-0-lar-ly. adv. [from happineſs. | ; 


— 


auricular.] In a ſecret manner. 
Theſe will ſoon conteſs, and that not auricu- 
lariy, but in a loud and audible voice. 
x Decay of Picty. 
AuRrYFEROUS, A-Tif'-fe-ras. adj. [aurifer, 
Lat.] That which produces gold. 


Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 


"IL Fairy Tueren. 
He that delivers them mentions his doing it 


upon his own particular knowledge, or the rela- 
tion of ſome credible perſon, avowing it upon his 
oven experience. N Boyle. 

Leftao myfelf, I muſt avors, I ſtrove 
From publick ſhame to ſcreen my ſecret love. 


5 AUSTERE, às-té're adj. [aruflerts, Lat.} 
1. Severe; harſh; rigid * | 
When men repreſent the Divine nature as an 

auſtere and rigorous maſter, always liſting up his 


hand to take vengeance, ſuch conceptions muſt 
unavoidably. raiſe terror. 


Auſtere Saturnius, ſay, 
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Rogers. 
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| Dryd. mines, | From whence this wrath ? or who- controuls thy 7 
den principles. which Wnence many 2 burſting ſtream euriferous plays. ſway ? | Pope. 4 
_ cannot be Served by thoſe who are for preſerv- * | Thomſon. | 2. Sour of taſte ;; harfh. 2 ; / 
ing church and ſtate. | Swift. | AurIGA'TION, I-ri-ga'-8hiin. . / Cauriga, Th' a»ftere and pond'rous Juices they ſublime, 1 
Then blaz d his ſmother'd flame, avoro'd and | Lat.] The act or practice of driving car- Make them aſcend the porous ſoil, and climb 4 
bold. Thomſon. riages. Did. The orange tree, the citron, and the lime. i 
owa, 4-vow'-Abl. adj. [from avoww.] | AuRIPIGMENTUM, a-ri-plg'-mEn-tum, See f : Blackmore. 3 
That which may be openly declared; that ORPIMENT. | Auſlere wines, diluted with water, cool more 2 


which may be declared without ſhame. 
Avo'wart, a-vow'/-al. . . [from ab. 
Juſticatory declaration; open declara- 
tion. 4 
AvO/WEDLY, a-vow'-Ed-ly. adv. [from avow.] 


AURORA, a-r6'-ri. n. ſ. [Lat.] 
1. A ſpecies of crawfoot. 


2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of day; 
poctically, the morning. | | 


than water alone, and at the ſame time do not 
relax. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


AvsTEkELY, às-te're-Iỹ. ad v. from auſtere.) 
Severely ; rigidly. 


| Aurora Reds Ah! Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? 
In an open manner. | On Indus' ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. Thom. Might'|t thou perceive, 1 ely in his eye, 

' © Wilmot could not avorvedly have excepted | AURORA Boreal; 5s, A&-r6'-ri-b6-re-X'-ls. That he did plead. in earneſt *. Sluleſpeare, 
againſt the other. Clarendon. } [Lat.] Light ſtreaming in tire night from | Hypocrites aferely talk 

Avowee', A-vow- e'. n. ,. [awout, Fr.) He the north. 5 * | , 


Of purity, and place, and innocence. Par. Zoe. 
 AvSTE'RENESS, | &5-tCre-nes.. n. /. [from 
auſtere}. 
1. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. 
My unſoil'd name, th' aſerengſt of my life, 


a nbe right of advowſon of L AU*RUM Fulminans,' 4-ram. [Lat.) A pre- | 

* — r tir. . K kom a = | paration made by diſſolving gold in aqua 
75 4. ur. n. , | f by? K. . 

that avows or juſtifies. | 8 regia, and precipitating it with ſalt of 


- 
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Virgil makes Eneas a bold avower of his own 


virtues. Dryden. 
Aro war, A-vow'-ry. u. . 


| In law, is where one takes a. diſtreſs for 
"replevin. In which caſe the taker ſhall 


; aad if he took it in his own right, is to 

hen it, and ſo avow the taking, which is 
called his avowry. _ Chambers. 

Avo'wsai, 4-vow'-2zAl. 7. ,. [from avw:] 
A confeſſion, | ? ö 


[from av. 


rent, or other thing, and the other ſues | 


tartar; whence a very ſmall quantity of it 


becomes capable, by a. moderate heat, of 


giving a report like that of a piſtol, 


| Puincy. 
Some aurum fulminans the fabrick ſhook. 


jultify, in his plea, for what cauſe he took 


Garth. 

AvsCULTA'TION, A4's-kUl-ta'-shfin. 2. / 
(from auſculto, ' Lat.] A hearkening or 
liſtening to. „ | Did. 


A'USPICE, &s'-pls. u. , Lauſpicium, Lat.] 


1. The omens of any future undertaking 


drawn from birds. 
2. Protection; favour ſhewn. 


May vouch againſt you; and my place i th' ſtate 
Will ſo your accuſation overweigh: SLateſpears. 
If an indifferent and unridiculous object could 
draw this aufterencſs into a ſmile, he hardly could 

reſiſt the proper motives thereof. 
| Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 


2. Roughneſs in taſte. _ | 
AvuSTERITY, às-tér“-i-ty. A % [from auftere:] 
1. Severity; mortified life; ſtrictnefs. 
Now, Marcus Cato, our new conſuPs ſpy, : 
What is your ſour auſterity ſent t' explore? 
os th ; Ben Fonſon. 
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VO'wTRY, k.vow'-try. n. J. (See ADowW TRT. | 
, Adultery. 2 „ 1 $6 enn AS. , 
VRATE, A- rate. n. . A ſort of pear; 
-which ſee. A Oþ | | Fes ak 
Ans run, 4-r&-lys. n. , [Lat.} A term 
uſed for the firſt apparent change of the 
Tuca,” or maggot of any ſpecies of in- 
— Chambers. 


What was that ſnaky-headed Gorgon ſhield 

That wiſe Minerva wore, uncenquer'd. virgin, 
Wherewith the - frecz d her foes to. congeal'd. 
- ſtone, | MU HTM pe gy les”, 

But rigid looks of chaſte auſerity, #2 

And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 

| With ſudden adoration and blank awe? Milton. 


This prince kept the government, and yet 


Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 
By whoſe high auſpice Rome hath ſtood 
So long. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Influence; good derived to others from | 
the piety of their patron, 
But ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, 
Which by his ayſpice they will nobler make, 


. The 44 | — | As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. lived in this convent with all the _rigour and 
4 ey maggot, found in the dry beads | Aygp1'cial, às-plsh-Al. adj. {from atypice.] | axfterity of a Capuchin..” * Addiſon. 
3 Wacs changed into the auretia Relating to prognofſticks. 2. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. _ | 
ve terfly, ſometimes into a fly-caſe. Avs?1'c10Us, às-plsh-üs. adj. from-auſpice.] | Let not a»fterity breed ſervile fear; - 4 
1 A'vaieus, 4 * 1 Kay on Great, |, Having omens of ſucceſs. *-- I No wanton found offend. her wirgin ear. 
. 1. 2 5 n. Se ſauricula, Lat.) Fou are now, with happy and anſpicious begin- | L X Roſcommer 
i eternal ear, or that part of the ear nings, forming a model of a Chzikian charity. | A/osTRAL, à“s-träl. adj. [aufralis,” Lat.) 


uach s prominent from the head. 


| | Spratt. |"  Southera ; as, the anf al figns. 
+. | y * 0 82 wy ; 
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| 7 A'OSTRALILE, Ys-tri-lize. u. a. [from | 2. The efficient; he that effects or produces [ | 


auſter the ſouth wind, Lat.] To tend to- 


wards the ſouth. 
Stecl and good iron diſcover a verticity, or 


polar faculty; whereby they do ſeptentriate at 


one extreme, and auflralize at another. | 4 


Brown's Pulp. Err. 

A'usTRrINE, As-trine. adj. [from auſtrinus, 
Lat.] Southern; ſouthernly. 

AvuTHE'/NTICAL, A-thén-tl-käl. adj, [from au- 

thentick.] Not fictitious; being what it ſeems. 


Of ſtatutes made before time of memory, we | 


have no autbentical records, but only tranſcripts. 
8 Hale. 
AvTHE@NTICALLY, i3-then'-ti-kal-ly. adv. 
[from authentical.] After an authentick 
manner; with all the circumſtances re- 
quiſite to procure authority. | | 
This point is dubious, and not yet authentically 
decided. „„ ' Brown's Hulg. Err. 
Conſcience never commands or farbids any 
thing 1 but there is ſome law of God 
which commands or forbids it firſt. Souts., 
AvTHE'NTICALNESS, 4-then'-ti-kU-nes. v. / 
[from authentical.] The quality of being 
authentick : genuineneſs; authority. 

Nothing c#n be-more pleaſant than to ſee vir- 


tuoſos about a*cabinet of medals, deſcanting upon | 


the value, rarity, and awthenticalueſs of the ſeve- [ 


ral pieces. a a | Addiſon. 
AvrTuaenT!ciTyY, a-then-tis'-s1-tF. n. /. [from 
. .authentick.) Authority; genuineneſs ; the 
being authentick. | 
AUTHE/NTICK, #-thi#n"tlk. adj. [authen- 
tics, Lat.] That which has every thing 
requiſite to Five it authority; as, an au- 
thentick regiſter. It is uſed in oppotition 
to any thing by which authority is de- 
- Rroyed, as authentick, not counterfeit, It 
is never uſed of perſons. Genuine; not 


fictitious. + 


Thou art wont his great authentich will 
© Interpreter through higheſt heav'n to bring. Mili. 
1 She joy'd th' authentick news to hear, 
Of what ſhe guelſs'd before with jealous fear. 


2 — -  Conoley. 
But cenſure*s to be underſtood | 
Ihe authentich mark of the ele, 8 
The publick ſtamp heav'n ſets on all that's great 
and good. | Swift. 
AvUTHE'NT!CKLY, a-then'-ttk-Iy. adv. [from 

authentick.] After an authentick manner. 
AVUTHE'/NTICKNESS, 4-then'-tik-n&s. 2. / 
[from authentich.] The ſame with. authen- 
ticity. Y - 


* 


2. With due authority. 


1. Legal power. 


AUT 


any thing. | , 

That which is the ſtrength of their amity, 
ſhall prove the immediate author of their vari- 
ance. 


wound ; 


The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes, 


Dryien's Fables. 
From his loing 
New author: of diſſention ſpring ; from him 


His rage. 


Two branches, that in hoſting long contend , 


For ſov'reign ſway. Philips. 


3. The firſt writer of any thing; diſtinct 


from the tran/lator or compiler. 

To ftand upon every point in particulars, be- 
longeth to the firſt author of the ſtory. 
2 Mace. ii. 30. 


An author has the choice of his own thoughts 


and words, which a tranſlator has not. Dryden. 
4. A writer in general. 


Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 


That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shale. 


AvTro/rITATIVE,A-thorl-ti-tiv. adj. from 


authority. ] 
1. Having due authority. 
2. Having an air of authority. 
dare not give them the authoritative title of 
aphoriſms, which yet may make a reaſonable 
moral pfognoſtick. Motton. 
The mock authoritative manner of the one, 
and the inſipid mirth of the other. Swwift's Exam, 


AUTHO'RITATIVELY,4-thor-{-ta-tliv-lf.adv. 


. [from authoritative.). 
t. In an authoritative manner; 
of authority. 


with a ſhew 


No law foreign binds in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law 
of England, Hale. 

AUTHO'RITATIVENESS, 4-thor'-{-ti-tlv-ncs, 
n. /. [from authoritative.] An acting by 
authority; authoritative appearance. Did. 


AuTHoO'kITY, a-thor'-I-ty. 2. /. Laudtoritas, 


Lat.] 


Idle old man, 
That ſtill would manage thoſe authorities 
That he hath giv'n away ! Shakefp. 
Adam's ſovereignty, that by virtue of being 
proprietor of the whole world, he had any au- 


thority over men, could not have been inhericed 


by any of his children. Locke. 


. Influence ; credit. 


Shakeſpeare. 
Now while the tortur'd ſavage turns around, | 
Ahd flings about his foam, impatient of 2 


— 


4 
| 
ö 
ö 


K. Lear. 


* 


4 


6. Weight of teftimony ; 


AVUTHORIZA' TION, A-the-rt-z3'-Shan. 


To AU/THORIZE, A'-thd-rize. v. a. Lautsriſer, 


AUTHOR, YV-thar. u. J. Cauctor, Lat.] 
1. The firſt beginner or mover of any thing; 


to bs, is author of 


» 
* 


* 


- the heathen, inſtead of teaching to worſhip the 


Noah and his ſuns, before they corrupted them- | 
Aelves.. 23 . Newton 


he to whom any thing owes its original. 
That law, the author and obſerver whereof is 
one only God, to be bleſſed for ever. Hooker. 
The author of that which cauſeth another thing 


Hooker.” 


who are few. 


chat thing alſo which thereby is 


cadſed. 
3 : I'll never | | 
Be ſuch. a goſling to-6bey inſtinct ;. but ſtand 
As if a man was author of himiclf, 
And-knew no other kin. 
Thou art my father, thou my author, thou 
My being gav'it me; whom ſhould I obey 
But thee ? Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew © 
His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, Þ 
Had Saturn autbor of his family. Dryden. 
Tf the worſhip of falſs gods had not blinded 


ſun, and dead heroes, they would have taught us 
to worſhip our true Author and benefaQor, as 
their anceſtors. did under the government of 


3. Power ; rule. 


If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
Shaleſp. Coriolanus. a 


uſurp authority over the man, but to be in ſilence. 


4. Support; juſtification; countenance. 


| 5- Teſtimony». . - 
have heard of this, which 1 


introduce the teſtimony. of ancient writers, to 


3 confirm things evidently 


Power ariſing from ſtrength, is always in thoſe 
that are governed, Who are many: but authority 
ariſing from opinion, is in thoſe that govern, 
. Temple. 

The woods are fitter to give rules than cities, | 
where thoſe that call themſelves civil and rational, 
go out of their way, by the authority of example. 

| Locle 


9 
* * 
ad 43 < 


I know, my leed, 


It will go hard with poor Antonio.” Shakeſpeare. * 
But I Tuffer not a woman to teach, nor to | 


Doſt thou expect th' authrity of their voices, 
"Whoſe ſilent wills condemn thee ? 


Something I | 
would be glad to find by ſo ſweet an authority | 
confirmed. - | Sidney. 

Weurge authorities in things that need not, and | 
believed. | 
Brown's Pulgar Errourss | 


- . 


AUT 


Having been ſo hardy as to undertake a charge 


againſt the philoſophy of the ſchools, 1 f 
to have been overborne by a torrent of —— 


Glanville, Sts 
credibility , _ 


gency of evidence. 

They conſider the main conſent of al 
churches in the whole world, witneſſing he 
cred autbority of ſcriptures, ever ſithence the 
publication thereof, even till this preſent day: 
hour, | 1 
[from authorize.] Eſtabliſhment by auto. 
rity. 

The obligation of laws ariſes not from the! 
matter, but from their admiſſion and reception 
and authorization in this kingdom. Ha. 


the 


Fr.) 
1. To give authority to any perſon. 
Making herſelf an impudent ſuitor, 2%, 
rizing herſelf very much, with making us fe. 
that all favour and power depended upon her, 


; ; Sidney, 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill. 
Till ſome ſafe criſis authorize their fill. Dry, 


2. To make any thing legal. 
Yourſelf firſt made that title which I claim 
Firſt bid me love, and authoriz'd my flame, 
| | h | Dudu. 
have nothing farther to deſire, 
But Sancho's leave to authorize our marriage. 
a Drain. 
To have countenanced in him irregularity, 
and diſobedience to that light which he had, 
would have been, to have authorized diſorder, 
-confuſion, and wickedneſs, in his creatures, 
7 Lucle. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority, 
Lawful it is to deviſe any ceremony, and to 
authorize any kind of regiment, no ſpecial com- 
mandment being thereby violated. Hover, 
-Thoſe forms are beſt which have been longeſt 
received and autherized in a nation by cuſtom and 
uſe, | Fe. | Temple, 
4. To juſtify; to prove a thing to be right. 
All virtue lies in a power of denying our owt 
deſires, where reaſon does not authorize them. 
Locle. 
5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. 
Although their intention be ſincere, yet doth 
it notoriouſly ſtrengthen vulgar errour, and au- 
thorize opinions injurious unto truth. 
X Brown's V 1g. Err. 
Be a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he 
ſhall authorize any nonſenſe, and make incoherent 
_ tuff, ſcaſoned with twang and tautology, pas 
for rhetorick. South. 
Au ro'ckAsx, 4-tok'-ra-sf. n. .. [crror;57iiny 
from ar@- ſelf, and 4:4r@- power.] lu- 
dependent power; ſupremacy. 
AUTOGRA'PKICAL, &t6-graf -{-kA). 44%. from 
-autography.] Of one's own writing. Did. 
AUTO'GRAPHY, à-töô-gräf -V. n. J Lavraga- 
por, from evrog and vd to write.) 
Particular -perſon's own writing; or the 
original of a treatiſe, in oppoſition to 4 
copy. LE hes 
AUTOMA'TICAL, ü-tö-mädt“-L-kàl. adj. (from 
automaton.) Belonging to an automaton 
having the power of moving itſelf. 


| Av ; A- 40 WT: - 
Ben Fonſon. | TO'MATON, a-t6m/-a-ton. 1. J. Laure 


In the plural, automata.] A machine that 
'bath the power of motion within itſelf, 
and which ſtands in need of no foreign 
aſſi ſt ance. eu. 
For ĩt is greater to underſtand the art, vherebi 
the Almighty governs the motions of the gc. 


automaton, than to have learned the intrigus af 
policy, /  Glanvilie's * 


circumſtances for which the au- 


Wilkins. 


AUTO 


ace, or automaton organs, whereby we diſ- 


f 47 a 
„An of time, have no mention in ancic 
ange Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


L 'NOMY 3-t6n/-n6-my. 1. hb CL . 
gs Fiving according to one's mind and 
preſcription. "44 ; Did. 
Avrorsv, A-töp-sF. u. /: LAuvredla.] Ocular 

demonſtration ; ſeeing a thing one's ſelf. 
uinay. 


| that it hath this uſe. _ 
— Ray on the Creation. 
bro r TicAL, à-töp“-tl-K3l. adj. [from au- 
vþſy.] Perceived by one's own eyes. 
70 /PTICALLYy 4-tOp'-ti-kil-1y. adv. [from 
aitoptical.] By means of one's own eyes. 
Were this true, it would autoptically {filence that 
diſpute. L Brown. 
That the is a metcor, was the account 
of Ariſtotle; but the teleſcope hath auteptically 
confuted it : and he, who is not Pyrrhonian enough 
to the diſbelief of his ſenſes, may ſee that it is no 
exhalation. Glanville's Sceßſis. 
b/orunn, à-tüm. . [autumnus, Lat.] 
The ſeaſon of the year between ſummer 
and winter, beginning aſtronomically at 
the equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice; 
popularly, autumn compriſes Auguſt, Scp- 
tember, and October. | 
For I will board her, though ſhe chide as lond 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 


wakes 4 | . Shatks/þ. 
I would not be over-confident, till he hath paſſed 
2 ſpring or autumn. | Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


The ſtarving brood, 

Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 

A ſlender autumn. - Philths, 
Aim, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 

Comes jovial 6n. | Thomſon. 

pPorU MNAL, à-tüm“- nal. adj. (from autumn.) 
Belonging to autumn; produced in au- 

tumn, I | 

No ſpring or ſummer's beauty hath ſuch grace, 

As I have ſeen in one autumn face. Donne. 

F Thou ſhalt not long 

Rule in the clouds; like an autum:»al ſtar, 

Or lightning, thou ſhalt fall. Milton. 
Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent 

ſadden guſts, which will proſtrate all. Evelyn. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows . 

With that ripe red th* autumnal ſun beſtows. 

- RS Pope. | 

Morsiox, A-vül-shün. 1. , [avulfo, Lat.] 
* at of pulling one thing from ano- 
Spare not the little n if they 

| Springs, grow 

Nedundant; ut the thronging cluſters thin 

By kind. avul on. x | 4 

ue preſfure of any ambient fluid can be no 

ntellgible cauſe of the cohefion of matter ; though | 

ſuperſicics one from another, in a line per- 

Feadicular to them. - A Locke, 

dn, aks-C'-sls, n. . [Latin.] An in- 

aling; an exornation, when, for am- 


word is put inſtead of the proper word. 
„ Smith's Rhetorich., 
bit STAR, agz-Il-yir, adj. | from aux- 
LAry, 42-1 ET, dium, Lat.) 
ty belping , confederate. tp 
The giant brood,, _ 
wo ouphe at Thebes and Nium on each ſide, 


| 


In thoſe that have forked tails, autopſy con 


vs, 2-t8n/-4-ths. adj. [from 
MAT6099, 2-tom'-a-tus, Aadays om . 
1 Having in itſelf the power of 


4 


| 


3. To put into new action. 
Philips. 
— preſſure may hinder the avulſion of two po- 


| To AWA'KE, i-wike- v. 2. To break from 


Plification, a more grave and magnificent |, 


| Nor break the golden lumbers he would take. 


AW A 


Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, nor 
afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it 
is preſent with, and auxiliary to it, according to 
its uſe. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 
Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down; 
Aid from his brother of the ſeas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 
AuxVLIAR, agz-Il'-yar. } n. ſ. [from aux- 
AUXULIARY, agz-ll-ya-ry., 
Helper; aſſiſtant; confederate. 

In the ſtrength of that power, he might, with- 
out the auxiliaries of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of God. South. 

There are, indeed, a fort of underling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks. Pope. 

'Aux1'Liary Verb, agz-IV-ya-ry; A verb 
that helps to conjugate other verbs. 

In almoſt all languages, ſome of the commoneſt 
nouns and verbs have many irregularities ; ſuch are 
the common auxiliary vetbs, to be and to bave, to do 
and to be done, &c. Watts. 

AuxiLl1i&'TiION, àgz-Y-IV-A“-shüͤn. 2. /. [from 
auxiliatus, Lat.] Help; aid; ſuccour. Dic. 
To AwA'tT, à-wä'te. v. a. [from a and evait. 
See Wair.] : 
1. To expect; to wait for. 

Even as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life 

Awaits the falling of the murd'ring knife, - 
Fairfax. 


Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabriel ſat, 

Chief of th* angelick guards, azvaiting night. 

| Milton. 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. 
| To ſhew thee what reward 
Azrvaits the good; the reſt, what puniſhment. 
Milton, 
Unleſs his wrath be appeaſed, an eternity of 
torments awaits the objects of his diſpleaſure. 
| | Rogers. 
'Awa'rT, i-wi'te. n./. [from the verb.] Am- 
buſh, See Wair, 

An leaſt miſhap the moſt bliſs alter may: 
For thouſand perils ie in cloſe. art 
About us daily, to work our decay. 
To AWA'KE, A-wä ke. v. a. [peccian, Sax.) 
To awake has the preterite awoke, or, as 


1. To rouſe out of ſleep. 
Take heed, 


How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. 


Our friend Lazarus fleepeth ; but I go that I 
may awake him out of fleep.  Fobn, xi. II. 


2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 


Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 
Has rais'd up his heed : 


And amaz'd, he ſtares round. Dryd. St. Cecilia. 
The ſpark of noble courage now ewake, | 
And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. F. Queen. 
| The fair 
Repairs her ſmiles, azvatens ev'ry grace, 


And calls forth all the wonders of her face, Pope, 


ſleep; to ceaſe to ſleep. 
Alack, I am afraid they have awa#'d, 
And tis not done! Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
I awvated up laſt of all, as one that gathereth 
after the grape-gatherers, Ecelus. xxxiii. 16. 


being aflcep ; not ſleeping. 
Imagination is like to work better vpon ſleep- 
. ing men, than men azvate. ++ Bacen. 
Cares ſhall not keep him on the-throne ae, 


% 


euxitier gods. Mint Par, Lof+ ; 


Dryden. 


1} 
Spenſer, 


we now more commonly ſpeak, awaked.] 


Shakeſp. | 


As azwat'd from the dead, we 


Awa'ke, 4-witke, adi. [from the verb.] Not | 


| 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


ilium, Lat.] 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


* 


| 


AWA 


To AWA'KEN, I-wikn. v. a. and v. n. The 
ſame with Auale. | 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thee and Suafu doth awaken thee. Hitches 
To AWA'RD, à- ward. v. a. [derived by 


Sax, towards.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial ſentence. 

A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine ; 
The court award: it, and the law doth give it. 

Shag. 

It advances that grand buſineſs, and according 

to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded. 

Decay of Picty. 

A church which allows ſalvation to none with- 

out it, nor awards damnation to almoſt any within 

it. South, 


| Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awar4:2 


by ſtated laws. Collier on Duelling. 
To Awa'RD,' 4i-wa'rd. v. n. To judge; to 
determine, 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the tow'rs, 
An off 'ring ſacred. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Awa'kD, a-wa'rd. n. [from the verb.] 
Judgment; ſenteice; determination, 
Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 
To ber, and him who beſt deſerves her love. 


Dryden * ö 


Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an cquitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. Glamville. 

To urge the ſoe, 
Prompted by blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were to refuſe th' awards of Providence. | 
Addiſon's Cato. 


AwA'RE, i-wire. adu. [from a and ware, 


an old word for cautious ; it is however, 
perhaps, an adiedlide; zepaman, Sax.] Ex- 
cited to caution ; vigilant; in a ſtate of 
alarm ; attentive. 
Ere I was are, I had left myſelf nothing but 
the name of a king. Sidney. 
Ere ſorrow was aware, they made his thoughts 
bear away ſomething elſe befides his own ſorrow. 
Sidney's Arcadia. 
Temptations of proſperity inſinuate themſelves; 
fo that we are but little azvere of them, and leſs 
able to withſtand them. Atterbury. 
To Awa'rE, 4-wa're: v. 1. To beware; to 
be cautions. 
So warn'd he them azvare themſelves; and 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm, 
. Paradiſe Lab. 
This paſſage is by others underſtood 
thus: He warned thoſe, who were awware, 
of themſelves. | | 
Awa'y, 4i-wi'. adv. [apez, Saxon.) 
1. In a ſtate of abſence; not in any parti- 
cular place. | 
| They could make 
Love to your dreſs, although your face were « 
8 . Ben Jon ſon 's Catabize. 
It is impoſſible to know properties that are ſo 


eſſence is not there. 
2. From any place or perſon, - [ 44, 
I have a pain upon my forchead here 
— Why that's with watching; twill away again. 
X ee 620 6197 eee 
When the Towls came down upon the carcaſcs, 
Abraham drove them away again. | 
Would you youth and beauty ſtay, 
Love hath wings, and will away.” Watler. 
Summer ſuns roll unperceiv'd atuay. Pope. 


Azw2y, old man; give me thy hand ; away ; 


4. Begone. ; 
Away, and gliſter like the god of war, 


| When he intxndcth to become the Feld. 


AN 


Skinner, ſomewhat improbably, from peand,. 
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annexed to it, that any of them being away, that 


Gen. XV. 11. | 


King Lear hath loft, he aud his daughter ten; ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. Shakeſp. King Laar. 


lf King Jabr. | 
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I'll to the woods among the hap 
Come, let's away ; 


* 


ier brutes: | 
hark, the ſhrill horn refounds. 
Smith's Phadra and Hippolitus. 
Arvay, you Hatt'rer ! 
Nor charge his gen rous meaning. 
| | Nove: Jane Shore. 


5s. Out of one's on hands; into the power |* 


of ſomething elſe. | 

It concerns every man, who will not trifle azvay 
his ſoul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverable mi- 
ſery, to enquire into theſe matters. Tillotſon. 


6. It is often nſed with a verb; as, to drink 
away an eſtate; to idle away a manor ; that 
is, to drink or idle tiil an eſtate or manor 
16 gone. | 

He play d his life awvay. Pepe. 

7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this 

is the original import of the following 
_ phraſe. 
Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt? Shalgp. 


8. Perhaps the phraſe, he cannot away with; 
may mean, he cannot travel with ; he cannct 
bear the company. 

She never could away with me. Never, 
never: ſhe would always fay, ſhe could not abide 
maſter Shallow. Shateſp. 


9. Away with, Throw away; take away. 
I you dare think of deſerving our charms, 
Ada with your ſheephooks, and take to your 

arms. Dryden. 

AWE, #'. . /. (exe, oxa, Saxon-] Reveren- 

tial fear; reverence. | 
They all be brought up idly, without awe of 
parents, without precepts of maſters, and without 

| fear of offence, Spenſer's State Ireland. 
This thought fixed upon him who is only to be 
feared, God; and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the ſame time both fears and loves. It was awe 
without amazement, and dread without diſtrac- 
tion, South. 


What is the proper ate and fear, which is due 
from man to God ? Rogers, 


To AWE, . v. 4. {from the noun.] To 


ſtrike with reverence, or fear; to keep in 
ſubjection. | | 


If you will work on any man, you muſt either | 


know his nature and faſhions, and fo lead him; 
or his ends, and fo perſuade him; or his weak- 
neſſes and diſadvantages, and ſo awe him; or 
thoſe that have intereſt in him, and ſo govern him. 
Bacon. 
Why then was this forbid ? Why, but to awe ? 
Why, but to keep you low aud ignorant, 
His worſhippers ? | 
Heav'n that hath plac'd this Iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to arve. 
* ̃ | | Waller. 
The rods and axes of princes, and their depu- 
ties, may atue many into obedience; but the fame 
of their goodneſs, juſtice, and other virtues, will 
Work on more. Atterbury, 
A'WEBAND, 2'-band. . . [from awe and 
; band.) A check. Dit. 
A'wEULg 4-fal. adj, [from awe and full.) 
1. That which ſtikes with awe, or fills with 
reverence. | ; 
J So awful, that with honour thou may ſt love 


* 


* 


Thy mate; who ſees, when thou art ſeen leaſt wife. 
Milton's Par, Loſt. 


I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Inſatiate; I thus ſingle; nor have fear d 
Thy af browz more aπuꝗ thus retir'd, 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair 


dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 


Know, then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 


Such as the fury ef ungovern'd youth 


Thruſt from the company of awful men. SI p. 
3. Struck with awe ; timorous; ſcrupulous. 


and awful reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 


A'wervLLY, Y-fQl-ly. adv. [from awful.] In 
a reverential manner, | 


A'WFULNESS, X-ftil-nts. u. /. [from awful.) 
1. The quality of ſtriking with awe; ſolem- 


2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe : little 


To AWHA'PE, 4-hwape. v. a. [This word I 


Milton. 


| Milton. 
2. Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with 


A W XK 
It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak | 


of fallible men. Watts. 


It will concern a man, to treat this great 
principle awfully and warily, by ſtill obſerving 
what it commands, but eſpecially what it forbids. 

South. 


nity. 

* heſe objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs; and 
night heightens the awfuings of the place, and 
pours out her ſupernumerary horrours upon every. 
thing. | Addiſon. 


uſed. ; 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 
and azſulns to the divine majeſty of God. 
Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 


have met with only in Sper/er, nor can I 
diſcover whence it is derived; but ima- 
gine, that the Teutonic language had an- 
ciently <wapen to ſtrike, or * ſome ſuch 
word, from which weapons, or offenſive 
arms, took their denomination.] To ſtrike ; 
to confound ; to terrify. 

Ah! my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 
Deeply do your ſad words my wits ape, 
Both for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 
And cke becauſe myſelf am touched near. 

| a 2 Hubberd's Tale. 
AwnrLE, A-hwile. adv. [This word, gene- 
rally reputed an adverb, is only a while, 
that is, a time, an interval.] Some time; 
ſome ſpace of time. 

Stay, lay, I ſay; 

And if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me, pet ſuade you to forbear azvbile, Shateſp. 

Into this wild abyſs the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd avhile, 
Pond'ring his voyage. 


of the word awkward.) Odd; out of 
order. ; | 
Me have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, as the ſteeples; and profeſſors ringing as azot 
as the bells to give notice of the conflagration. 
| L' Eftrange. 
AWEWARD, à'-kürd. adj. [zpapd, Saxon; 
that is, backward, untoward.) 
1. Inelegant; unpolite ; untaught; ungen- 
teel. | 
Proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy, apiſh nation 
Limps after in baſe aw4ward imitation. Shakeſp. 
Their own language is worthy their care; and 
they are judged of by their handſome or aw#ward 
way of expreſſing themſelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of ill uſage, has a 
ſhare ip this condut. - Swift. 
2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous ; 
clumſy. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick ; 
So true, that he was awkward at a trick. Dryden. 
3. Perverſe ; untoward. 
| A kind and conſtant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 
| But was implacable, and ale, : 
Jo all that interlop'd and hawker' d. Hudibras, 
A'WKWARDLY, à“-kürd-Iy. adv. (from an- 
ward.) Clumſily; anreadily ; inelegantly ; 
ungainly. wk 
Dametas nodding from the waiſt upwards, 


and ſwearing he never knew a man go more 
awkwardly to work. | Sidney 


When any thing is done azotzoard!y, the com- 


This fenſe occurs but rarely. 


SY, of 


4 


: Ft . ä — — l 


| Milton's Par. L. 
Awk, Ak. adj. [A barbarous contraction 


; 


A'WKWARDNESS, 4“-kürd-nls. 1. / 


Aw, al. n. .. 


A WR 


If any pretty creature is void of 
would perform her part but ative 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working. 4 4a 

She ſtill renews the ancient ſcen- ; 7a, 
Forgets the forty years between ; 

Autwardly gay, and oddly merry; 
Her ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. , 

If a man be taught to hold his pen ole by. 
yet writes ſufficiently well, it is not worth wi: 4 
to teach him the accurate methods of han * 
inſtrument. 


genius, I 


dl: 17 $5.44 
att, Improvement of may 
177 5 
aautabard.] Inelegance; want of rentili 
oddneſs; unſuitableneſs. rs 
One may obſerve awkroardnyfe in the 11al;... 
which eaſily diſcovers their airs not to be nas) 
All his airs of behaviour have a e 
wardneſs in them; but theſe awkward wir ws 
worn away in company. | 
Watts's Improvement of the Mint 
Læle, ale, Sax.] A pint 
inſtrument to bore holes. 
He which was minded to make himſelf x "oy 
ual ſervant, ſhould, for a viſible token there. 
of, have alſo his ear bored through with an 32 
| Fouls, 
You may likewiſe prick many holes with a 
azct, about a joint that will lie in the earth, 
Mortimer Huſcendry, 
Awrkss, A“ As. adj. [from acbe, and the 
negative /e/5.] 
1. Wanting reverence; void of reſpectul 
fear, 

Againſt whoſe fury, and ch' unmatched force, 
The awolefs lion could not wage the fight. Slg. 
He claims the bull with azv/e/s infclence, 
And }aving ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince. 

Di. 
2. Wanting the power of cauſing reverence, 
Ah me! I ſee the ruin of my houſc; 
The tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind: 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and awl:/ throne. ; 
ot  Sbakeſp. Ric. 
AwmME, or Aux, a'm. 1. /. A Dutch me 
ſure of capacity for liquids, containing 
eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or ber 
teels; anſwering to what in England i 
called a tierce, or one-fixth of a ton d 
France, or one-ſeventh of an Engliſh tos. 
| ER Arbutint, 
Awn, à'n. n. /. [arifta, Lat.] The beard grow 
ing out of the corn or graſs. Chant 
A'wninG, &-ning. n. . A cover ſpread 
over a boat or veſſel, to keep off the vis 
ther. 
Of theſe boards I made an azvning over me. 
| Rodi. ſen Ore 
Awo'x E, A- wo ke. The preterite from aal. 
And ſhe faid, the Philiſtines be upon dee 
Sampſon. And he awoke out of his flxep- 
| es, x. 3% 
Awo'xk, 4-whrk'. adv. [from a and c 
On work; into a ſtate of labour; int 
action, 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
Aropſed vengeance ſets him new . Sick 
By preſcribing the condition, it ſcts us 47 
to the performances of it, and that by Lung a 
4A | Hamm 
AwO'RKING, à-wärk“-Ing. adj. [from au 
Into the ſtate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 
Adventure which might them a1 ſet. 
"Ie" fed | Hubberd « Ta 
Aw“, A-r& '. adv. [from à and 4 
. Not in a ſtrait direction; obliquel). * 
But her ſad eyes, ſtill faſt ned on the gr 
Are governed with goodly modeſty; 
That ſuffers not one look to glance 47%» _ , 


mon ſaying will paſs upon them, that it is ſuitabl 
| to their breeding, 7 9 | q 


I 


Locle. 1 Which may let in a little thought unſoups. J 


4 


AR 1 


ing but confuſion; eyed awry, 


gineuiſh form. 
r croſs wind, from either coaſt, 


awry 
the devious arr. 1 / 4 
Aguint; with oblique viſion. 


an diſcern but few ſteps afore me. 


1 fierce that unrepenting die, 


Fer felt ſuch rage. 
Not According to right reaſon; 


rerſely. 
courſe of all, wit abuſed, rather to feign 


Like perſpeRives, which rightly gaz'd upon, 
Ao Sbaleſp. Richard II. 
Blows them tranſverſe, ten thouſand leagues 


Milton, 


Brerewood. 
Not equally between two points; un- 


Not Cynthia when her mantcau's pinn'd a, 
Pope. 


per- 


All awvry ood which wried it to the moſt wry 


reaſon 


why it ſhould be amiſs, than how it ſhould be 


n. but all owr 
All glory arrogate, to God give none. 

An inftrument conſiſting of a metal 
dle, to cut with. 


No metal can, 


Of thy ſharp envy. 
There ſtood 


Which overlook d the ſhaded plains below 


IXILLA, Agz-I-la. 2. . [axilla, 


Sidney. 


and in themſelves ſeek virtue, and to themſelves 


Milton. 
uur, As“. u. J Leax, acre, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] 


head, 


with-a ſharp edge, fixed in a helve or han- 


No, not the hangman's axe, bear half the keen- 
neſs - 


Sbalgpeare. 
a foreſt on the mountain's brow, 


No founding axe preſum d theſe trees to bite, 
Corral with the world; a venerable ſight. Dryd. Av, * 


Lat.) 


The cavity under the upper part of the 


arm, called the arm-pit. Quincy. 
urrLAx, N adj. [from axilla, 
1, nr, agz-il-la-ry.y$ Lat.] Belonging 


to the arm-pit. 


non, Aak'-shiim. . . [axioma, 
Aua, from 4tiiw, Gr.] 


Axillary artery is diſtributed unto the hand; 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parts. Brown. 


Lat.] 


A propoſition evident at firſt ſight, that 
cannot be made plainer by demonſtration. 
Aim, or principles more general, are ſuch 


# this, that the greater good is to be choſen be- 
fare the leſſer. * 8 Hooker 


* 


AYE 


2. An eſtabliſhed principle to be granted 
without new proof, | 
The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, have their uſe in the moral. Hooker. 
Their - affirmations ate no axioms; we eſtcem 
thereof as things unſaid, and account them but 
in liſt of nothing. Brown. 


Axis, ak -8ls. 2. /. ſaxis, Lat.] The line 


You know the king real or imaginary that paſſes through any 
With jealous eyes has look d azwry . : thing, on which it may revolve. 
0a his-ſon's actions. ' © _ Denham's Sopy. But ſince they ſay our earth; from morn to 
Not in the right or true direction. „ 92 
oy hap to ſtep awory, where I ſee no path, and i On its own axis is oblig'd to turn; 


That ſwift rotation muſt diſperſe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear. 
| Blackmore. 
It might annually have compaſſed the ſun, and 
yet never have once turned upon its axis, Bentley. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
And make at once their circle round the ſun; 
* $0 two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, - 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pope. 
A'xLE, ax'l. n. f. [axis, Lat.] 
A'XLE-TREE, Ax'l-tre. 5 The pin which 
paſſes through the midſt of the wheel, on 
which the circumvolutions of the wheel 
are performed. 
| Venerable Neſtor 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Grecians ears 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakeſpeare. 
The fly ſat upon the axle-trie of the chariot- 
wheel, and ſaid, What a duſt do I raiſe! Bacon. 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream... 
He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning ax/--tree could 
| bear. Milton's Cbriſt . Nativity. 
v. adv. [perhaps from aio, Lat.] 

8; an adverb of anſwering affirma- 
tively. 
Return you thither | 
, — Ay, madam, with the ſwifteſt wing of ſpeed. 
5 | Shakeſpeare. 

What ſay*ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our conſort ? 
Say ay, and be the captain of us all. Shakeſpeare. 
2. It is a word by which the ſenſe is enforced ; 
even; yes, certainly; and more than that. 
Remember it; and let it make thee creſt-fall'n ; 

Ay, and allay this thy abortive pride. 

7 Shakeſpeare. + 

Arx, X. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to 
eternity; for ever. It is now rarely uſed, 
and only in poetry. | 


Milton. 


AZ U 


And now in darkſome dungeon, wretched thrall 
Remedy leſs for aye he doth him hold. Fairy Queen. 
Eithet᷑ prepare to die, 

Or on Diana's altar to ptoteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and ſingle life. Shatkeſpenrg. 
The ſoul, though made in time, ſurvives for 


aye ; | 
And, though it hath beginning, ſees no end. 
7 770 * . Sir J. Da viess 
And hears the muſes, in à ring, 
Aye round about Jove's altars ſing. _ Miliaa. 
Th' aſtoniſh'd mariners aye ply the plump; 
No flay, nor reſt, ll the wide breach is clos'd. 
| Philips. 


| A'yGrEEN, Y-gren. 2. // The ſame with 
 houſe-leek ; which ſee. | Di. 


A'yey, 4'-ry. 1. /. The neſt of the hawk. 
I ſhould diſcourſe on the brancher, the hag- 


gard, and then treat of their ſeveral ayries. 

: Wilton's Angler, 

A'Z1MUTH, ag'-y-math, 2. / [Arab.] 

I. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the place, 
and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the ho- 
riron contained between the ſun's azimuth 

_ circle and the magnetical meridian ; or it 
1s the apparent diſlance of the ſun from 
the north or ſouth point of the compaſs. 

3+ Azimuth Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea for finding the ſun's maguetick azz- 

_ muth. n 

4+ Azimuth Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane of 

the horizon. ME 46509 

5. Azimuths, called alſo vertical circles, are 
great circles interſecting each other in the 

zenith and nadir, and cutting the horizon 

at right angles, in all the points thereof. 
| | n Chambers. 
A'zuRE, 4-zhar. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro, 
Span. /azur, Arab. from lazuli a blue 
ſtone-] Blue; faint blue. 
Like pomels round of marble clear, 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidney. 
The blue of the firſt order, though very faint 
and little, may be the colonr of ſome ſubſtance ; 
and the azure colour of the ſkies ſeems to be this 


order. N. ewton. 


$ 


Thus replies 
Minerva, graceful with her azure eyes. 
| „ N 


Poo. 
Far through his azure turbulent domain 


Your empire owns. Thomſen. 
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I THE. ſecond letter of the Epgliſh al- } 2; A teller of ſecrets. -  |BaccrFerovs,. bik-sf -G. räs. 4% f. f 
habet, is pronounced as in moſt Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd; bacca a berry, and fera to bear, Lar . * 
5 Þ » 18, Ppronout a | : Lat.] Berry 
* other European languages, by preſ- } Babbler, of folly, and blazers of crime. bearing. | f 
ſing the whole length of the lips together, Fairy Dueen. Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 
Y andforcing them open with a ſtrong breath. f 1 Great babllert, Or talkers, Are not fit * Gut.. . Such, A8 bear a caliculate or naked derryt | 
It has a near affinity, with the other labial | 8 | £' Eftrange. | the flower and calix, both falling of together, |; 
letters; and is confounded by the Ger- | BaBE, bYbe. n. ſ. [baban, Welſh : Babbaerd, and leaving the berry bare; as the ſafſaltas yy, 4 
mans with P, and by the Gaſcons with / ; | Dutch; 5ambino, Italian. An infant ; a, | 2. Such, as have a naked monoſpermoy, fn, . 
from which.an epigrammatiſt remarks, that child of either ſex. | I _ that is, containing in it only one cd; 41 4, ' 
© bibere and wivere are in Gaſcony the ſame. IIhoſe, that do teach your babes, - _ , arbutes. | 
The Spaniards; in moſt words, uſe B or | Do it with gentle means, andeaſy taſks: „ . Such, as have but polyſpermous fruit; yy 
V indifferently. © | He tight have chid meſo; for, in good faith, is, containing two or more kerncls or ſecds wink 7 
Ban, bä'. 1. J. {See the verb.] The cry of I am a child to chiding. . Shakeſpeare. | it; as the jeſminum, liguſtrum. 
A ſheep: | f TY Nor ſhall Scbaſtian's formidable name | 4. Such, as have their fruit compoſed of may * 
_Therefor 1 Be longer us d, to lull the crying babe. Drydn. - cini, or round ſoft balls, ſet cloſe together H 
Such _ —_ r, mube me cry ls. The babe had all, that infant care beguile || bunch of grapes; as the uva marina. 5 In 
5584 Shakeſpeare. And early knew his mother, in her * 8 {Baccivorous, e. adi. Iron 
To BAA, bY. v. u. LBalo, Lat.] To Wel F \ | „ bacca a berry, and voro to devour Lat] $. 
a ſheep. * fot | : —_ | B&"BERY, ba'-bE-ry. n. / [from babe. Finery, | Devouring berries. | 15 
Or like a lamb, whoſe dam away is fet, 13 leaſe a babe or child. 21 Backes, bitsh-6-ldr. . [This i; 
He treble beat for help, but none can get. Sidney, | : wi < 182 — nas = 2 dight. | word of very uncertain etymology; it nt 
7 B4'BBLE, babl. v. n, [babbelen, "Germ, | elan ener and painted vefery. „„ | being well known, what was its origind 
Ale 'Þ agree Ork ſeely boys, pleaſe unacquainted fight. Sidney. | _ 883 pe OM 
.  babiller, Pr.) n ; * ＋ ſenſe. Junius derives it from 24138 fac. 
x. To prattle like a child; to prate i 1 BABISu, bä'-blsh. adj. from Babe. Childiſn. iſh : Menage. from bas cbevali * 8 
fed. e ie pate imer: Il he be baſhful, and will foon bluſh; they call , _ aug 
e raile I're | do, F him a babifs and Ill brought up thing. Aſcham, | the loweſt rank ; Spelman, from backt > Wo} 
b Mr bobbing projſcs Trepest V »» Y 
| » rejoice, and ſi | e. Prior. f 0 22 | of provifion.: The moſt probaole derirz- 
a. To talk idly, or irrationally. 4 Juppoſed by Kummer, to be the augmenta-[ tion ſcems to be, from bocca lau, is. the , 
Jon had .conned over a catalogue! of har J tion of Babe, and to import a great babe.] 5 8 , _ rag Ard the . 
| words; theſe. he uſed to $:bhte ĩ . P kind. 
„ r ce Glas . r Sal * the berry. Dr. Lawrence obierved, that 
- What from the bubbling i * — or 1 2 He caſt every human feature out of his coun-" Menages etymology is much confirmed by 
Fra | N N Prin, denance, and became a babocr. Auen. the practice in our univerfities of calling | 
3. To talk thoughtlefaly ; to tell fecerets, {| BBY, bi-by. * [See BABE.] I. Bachelor, S. In Latin, baccalaurew, * 
There is more danger, in a reſerved and ſilent i} ** child; an infant. . A man unmarried. a 
friend, than in a noiſy babdling enemy. Ihe baby beats the nurſe, and quite athvart - - Such ſeparation 
| | "Eft nge | | Goes all decorum. Shakeſpeare. Becomes a virtuous bachelor and a maid. Sal}, ; 
A 4 Sünde coy The child muft have £ ugar-plums rather than The haunting of diſſolute places, or reſort # 2 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, © make the poor baby ry. Lacke. | -courteſans, are no more puniſhed in marrics ns WR 
- Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horas, ie muſt marry, and propagate: the father | than in bacbebors, a | 
"Az, if a double bunt were hear at ce. cannot ſtay, for the portion; nor the mother, far A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 74 
a 3 | Cay 2 babes to play with. | ; Locke, | Which belongs to the bachelor's e tate. Dr. 
And had 1 pow'r, to giv i 12. A ſmall image, in imitation of a child, | Leet ſinful bachelors their woes deplore; 
birth, G girls play wit. [ Full well they merit all they fecl, and more. . 
In all the ſpeeches of the baliling earth. Prior. The archduke ſaw, that Perkin would prove a | , ks + 
The babbling echo had deſcry'd his face; ] Tunnagate; and it Vas the part of children, to *- A man, who takes bis firſt degrees at l ; 
She, who in other's words her ſilence breaks. fall out about babies. | Baton, | univerſity, in any profeſſion. | 
| Adiifen. Since no image can repreſent the great Creator; Being a boy, new bachelor of arts, | chancedt 
Ba'nBBLE, bab l. 2. / [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; | lever think to honour him, by your fooliſh pup- | ſpeak againſt the pope. | * 
ſenſeleſs prattle. , S | Pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stilling fleet. 2 I appear before your honour, im behalf 
This sabhle ſhall not henceforth trouble me: B err, bak“ ka- ted. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Te] Went of nls, criblers 
Here is a coil with proteſtation. Shateſp. | Beſet with pearls ; having many berries. NE bo Mari, Sete 
| | | TIN | L | A knight of the loweſt order. This 83 
| | Come, no more! hg Dick. 3 nigh or the loweſt orde 
This is meer moral bl. Milton, BAcchANA“LTAx, bak-ki-nX'-ly-4n, =. / ſenſe now little uſed. 


With volleys of eternal balls, rom baccharalia, Lat.] A riotous perſon ;., BACHELORSH1e, bätsh.-. lr. shlp. f. blen 
And clamour more unanfwerable. * ZHudibras. | a drunkard. | ng bachelor.) The condition of a bachelor. 
The babble, impertinence, and folly, I have | BA*CCHANALS, bak'-ki-nalz, n. .. [bacchana- E 141 Sal. 


* | 
taken notice of in diſputes. Glanville. | tia, Lat.] The drunken feaſts and reve She was the firſt fruit of my bude 
BA/BBLEMENT, bibl-mnt. u. {.{from babble,] | of Bacchus, the god of wine. | „ Back, bak”. u. . [bac, byc, Sax. 
_ _ © Senſelels prate; empty words. | 1 Ha, my brave emperor! ſhall we dance now * Germ.) the 
'  _ Deluded all this while, with ragged notions | the Egyptian bacelanalt, and celebrate our drink ? | 7+ The hinder part. of the body) from 
N and babblemernts ; while they expected worthy andd | Sha#eſpeare. |- neck to the thighs. 2 
+ ___ .__ delightful knowledye. - Akon, | What wild fury was there, in the heathen bac Part following enter; part remain without, 
| BA LER, bab'-blar. . {. [from Sable. anal, which we have not ſeen equalled ? And mount on others backs, in hopes to ſhare 
7 1. An idle talker; an irrationat prattler. | Decay of Piety.. | 2 


V Me hold our time too precious, to be fpent Both extremes were baniſh'd, from their walls; 2. The outer part of the hand when It Þ 

Mich ſuch a aber. | | -- | Cearthuſian faſts, and fulſome bacchanals. - Pape. ſhut : oppoſed to the palm. 5 
he spoſtle had no; ſooner propeled it, to the | Ba'ccrvs OL, bik"-kis-b&le. 2. f. A , Methought love pitying me, when he for ts 
e _ leaved, 6 Mortimer, 5 i > 3, Tit 


— 


4 , 
* 


BAC 
part of the body; that which 


7 2 clothes: oppoſed to the belly. 


of any thing out of i 
cee upon the backs of 8 ripen 


Fruit fooner. _ Bacon s Natural Hiſftary. 

thick part of any tool oppoſed to the 
* f 3 28 por back of a knife or ſword : 
hence backfeword, or word with a back ; 


mull Ircaded not old 5 * at back/word, 
ſingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Arbutbnot. 


o turn the back on one; to forſake him, 
or negle& him. 
At the hour of death, all friendſhips of the 
World bid him adieu, and the whole creation 
turns its back upon him. South, 


9. To turn the back ; to go away; to be not 
= within the reach of taking cognizance. 
His bach was no ſooner turned, but they re- 
turned to their former rebellion, Sir J. Davies, 
Back, bik'. adv. [from the noun.] 
1. To the place from which one came. 
Back you Thall not to the houſe, unleſs 
Lon undertake that with me. Shakeſpeare. 
He * many 3s ſeek the ſhip Argo, threaten- 
| that if they brought not bac Medea, ey 
| — ſuffer i in her ſtead. 
Kaleigb', Hiſtory of the Werld. 


Where they are, and why they came not bac, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. Milton. 


Back to thy native iſland mipht'ſ thou ſail, 
Aud leave hali-heard the melancholy tale. Pope. 
— ; as retreating from the preſent 

on, 

I've been ſurpris d in an unguarded hour, 

* But muſt not now go back; the love, that lay 


Half fmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through all 
us weak reſtraints. | 


Addiſon. 
1 3- Behind; not coming forward. 
he 1 thought to promote thee unto great. honour ; 
but lo the Lord hath kept-thee back from honour. 
its >. Numb. xxiv. 11. 
* eder, j 
> Blackmore. 
4. Towards things paſt, | | 
| had always a curidlity t to > look back unto the 


ſources of things, aud to ew in my mind the be- 
8 R Burnet. 


in return. - 
The lady's mad: Liar fo, a 
© houſe, command her fol- 


-She,could not * 
"Take and — e diſpatch, 
Sith ſuch friooth, Wlerect; and fable bearing. 
| 2 Shak c 
6 Again; 2 | 222 
Caſar found, and ungrateful age, 
e and 2 
VMaller. 
The epiſiles being v written from ladies forſaken 
* * 
151 * | Dryden. 
* , from the noun back 4 
un 
1 For. 'L wy.” the back of a horſe. 


* 


cane back upon us 


L 


BAC 


That roan ſhall be my throne. 


Well, I will b him ſtrait, O E | 


ceſftors, have been ſet Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. Sale. 
5 om x conn dradger ts their backs and | 2. TO one a 3 to train him to bear 
beſtow time on their upon his bac 
| 2 eadds * 80 ., Locke. Direct us how to back the winged horſe ; 
The rear : oppoſed to the wan. Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. 
* He might conclude, that Walter ae B 8 Roſcommon. 
his was n 3. upon the back. 
upon the king R "Ch, rend. | As I ſlept, methought 
8 Great Jupiter, upon his cagle bact'd, 
1 ; Lok opt. ape round, as well 8 the | Appear” d to me. Shakeſpeare. 
heck teat n front of him that ſpeaketh, ſo 4.4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen ; to ſupport ; 
does the echo: for you have many lar echoes to | tO defend. 
che place where you ſtand, Bacon, Belike he means, 
© Antheus; Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, Bact'd by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
© And at their Lacks 3 mighty Trojan throng. T” aſpire unto the crown. Shakeſpeare. 
Dryden. 


You are ſtrait enough in the ſhoulders, you care 
not who ſees your back : 
your friends? a plague upon ſuch backing ! give 
me them that will face me, Shakeſpeare. 

Theſe were ſeconded by certain demilaunces, 
and both tacked with men at arms. Sir J. Hayward. 

” Did they not ſwear, in expreſs Yr 
To prop and back the houſe of lords ? | | 
And after turn'd out the whole houſeful. Hudibras. 

A great malice, back:d with a great intereſt, can 
have no advantage of a man, but from his ex- 
pectations of ſomething without himſelf, South. 

How ſhall we treat this bold aſpiring man ? 
Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes. 


5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. 
Ihe patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thoſe that would have five elements, en- 
deavour to back their experiments with a ſpecious 
reaſon. Boyle. 
We have I know not how many adages to back 
the reaſon of this moral. | L' Eftrange. 
6. To ſecond. | 
Factious, and fav'ring this or t'other ſide, 
Their wagers back their wiſhes, Dryde 


*. 
| To Ba'ckBiTE, bik'-blte. v. a. [from back 
ng bite.] To cenſure or reproach the ab- 
ent. 
Moſt untruly and maliciouſly do theſe evil 
tongues backbite and ſlander the ſacred aſhes of that 
perſonage. Spenſer. 
I will uſe him well; a friend i th' court is bet- 
ter than a penny in purſe. Uſe his men well, 
Davy, for they are arrant knaves, and will bg-4bite. 
Shakeſpeare. 
BACK BIT ER, bak“ bl-tür. 2. /. [from backbite.] 


A privy calumniator ; a cenſurer of the 
abſent. 


No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, or 


| his undefminer, his betrayer, or his oppreſſor, as 
his friend. South, | 


BA'CxBONE, bik'-bd&'n. 2. 6 [from back and 
one.] The bone of the back. 
The 4actbone ſhould be divided into many ver- 
tebres for commodious bending, and not to be one 
entire rigid bone. Ray. 


Ba' CKCARRY, bik'-kAr' ry. Having on the 
back. 


WON in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one 
of the four circumſtances, or. caſes, -wherein a 
foreſter may arreſt an offender againſt vert or ve- 
niſon in the foreſt, viz. ſtable-ſtand, dog-draw, 
back:arry, and bloody hand. Convell. 


Bacxvoor, bik'-dbr. u. , from back and 


— 


paſſage. 

The proceſſion durſt not return by the way it 
came; but; after the devotion of the monks, paſſed 
out at a backdoor of the convent. Addiſon. 

'Popery, which is ſo far ſhut out as not to re- 
enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdoor of athe- 
iſm. Atierbury. 

* bäkt'. 4 (from wack]: Having a 


call you that backing of | 


Addiſon. | 


door.) The door behind the houſe; privy), 


BAC 


Loſty-neck d, 

| Sharp- headed, barrel-bellied, broadly back 4. Dryd. 

BacxFRIEND, bik'-frind. n. FJ. [from hack 
and. friend.] A friend backwards; that is, 
an enemy in ſecret, 


Set the reſtleſs importnnities of talebearert and 
backfriends againſt fair words and profeſſions, 
L' Eftrange. 
Far is our church from encroaching upon the 
civil power; as ſome, who are bc iendt to both, 
would malicioully inſinuate. South, 
 BackGa'MnoN, bak-gam'-min. . /. {from 
bach gammon, Welſh, a little battle.1 A 


| play or game at tables, with box and dice. 


In what eſteem are you with the vicar of the 
pariſh ? can you play with him at b garemon? 

Set fr. 

Back uousk, bak'-hous. 1. / [from back and 

houſe.) The buildings behind the chief part 
of the houſe. 

Their backbouſes, of more neceſſary than cleanly 
ſervice, as kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up voto 
by ſteps. Carew, 

Back IEC, biKk'-pes. n. ſ. [from back and 
piece; ] The piece of armour which covers 


1 the back, 


The morning that he was to join battle, his 
armourer put on his backpiece beſore, and his breaſts 
plate behind. Camden. 

BA ck ROOM, bak'-rom. 2. J. (from bac and 
room.] A room behind ; not in the front. 

If you have a fair proſpeR backwards of gar- . 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrooms the 
larger. Mox., Mech. Exerciſes, 

BA'cksibE, bak" side. nf. (fromback and / de.] 
1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quickſilver were rubbed from the ba-kſide 
of the ſpeculum, the glaſs would cauſe the ſame 
rings of colours, but more faint; the phænomena 

depend not upon the quickſilver, unleſs ſo far as it 
enereaſes the rellection of the bact/ide of the glaſs. 

| Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. | 
A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing up 

a wall with her head downwards and her bact/ide 
upwards. Addifon. 
3. The yard or ground behind a houſe. 

The waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, roads, 
ſtreets, or backſides, are of great advantage to all 
ſorts of land. Mortimer. 

To BACKSL1'DE, bik'-8lide, v. 2. [from back 
and /lide.) To fall off; to apoſtatize: a 
word only uſed by divines. 5 

Haſt thou ſeen that which backſliding Iſrael hath 
done? She is gone up upon every high mountain, 
and under every green tree. Feremiab. 

BACKSLI'DER, bak-sl!'-dur. 2. /. [from back- 

ſlide.) An apoſtate, 

The dane in heart ſhall be filled. Proverbs. 

BA. CKSTAFF, bak'-s8taf. 2. from back and 

flaff; becauſe, in taking an obſervation, the 
obſerver's back ĩs turned towards the ſun.] | 
An inftrument uſeful in taking the ſun's al- 
titude at ſea; invented by Captain Davies. 

BA“ cRKSTAIRS, bak'-starz. 7: V [from back and 

flairs.) The private ſtairs in the houſe. 

I condemn the practice which hath lately 
into the court at the backſirs, that ſome pricked 
for ſheriffs get out of the bill. Bacon. 

BA'CKSTAYS, bak'-ſtaz. » from back and 
ſtay.] Ropes or ſtays which keep the maſts 
of a ſhip from pitching forward or over- 
board. 

BAa'CxSWORD, bAk'- 6rd. 1. 7.5 [from Lack and 

ſword.) A ſword with one ſharp e 
Bull dreaded not old Jevens at backſword, 
2 Arbuthnet. 

BA'CKkWARD, bak wie ado; [from Back, 

BA'CKWARDS, bak'-wardz. 3 
that is, N * nn 2 


* 
5 


and peand, Sax, 


b 


BAC 


x. With the back forwards. Rene ts | 
; They went backward, and their faces were back- 


Geneſia. 


ward, 
2. Towards the back. 
In leaping with weights, the arms are firſt caſt 
backwards, and then forwards, with ſo much the 
greater force; for the hands go backward before 
they take the riſe. Bacon. 
3. On the back. | 
Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe. Dryd. 


4. From the preſent ſtation to the place be- 
yond the back. | 

We might havemetthem dareful, beardto beard, 

And beat them backward home. Sbaleſp. 

The monſtrous ſight 

Struck them with horrour backward; but far worſe 


Urg'd them behind. Milton. 
5. Regreſlively, | 
Are not the rays of light, in paſſing by the edges 


and ſides of bodies, bent ſeveral times backzvards 
and forwards with a motion like that of an eel ? 
Newton, 
6. Towards ſomething paſt. 

To prove the poſſibility of a thing, there is no 
argument to that which looks backward: ; for 
what has been done or ſuffered may certainly be 

done or ſuffered again. South, 
7. Reflex. 
No, doubtleſs; for the mind can backward caſt 
Upon herſelf, her underſtanding light. 4 
Sir J. Davies. 
3. From a better to a worſe ſtate, 
The work went ba:kward; and the more he 
ſtrove 
T' advance the ſuit, the farther from her love. 
| Dryden, 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. 
They have ſpread one of the worſt languages in 


the world, if we look upon it ſome reigns back- | 


ward. . 


10. Perverſely ; from the wrong end. 
I never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backroarg; if fair-fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter ; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot ; if tall, a launce ill-headed. 


Shakeſpeare, 


Locke, 


BA'CKWARD, bik'-ward, adj. 

1. Unwilling ; averſe. 

Our mutability makes the friends of our nation 

backeward to engage with us in alliances. Addiſen, 
We are ſtrangely bachwward to lay hold of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Atterbury. 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the dens and caves; 
For wiſer brutes are backward to be ſlaves. Pape. 
2. Hefitating. 
All things are ready, if our minds be ſo: 
Periſh-the man, whoſe mind is bachwward now 
Shakeſpeare. 
3. Slnggiſh ; dilatory, 
| The mind is 64c#z»ard to undergo the fatigue 
+ of weighing every argument. 

4- Dull; not quick or apprehenſive. 
a It often falls out, that the backward learner 
makes atnends another way. South, 

5. Late; coming after ſomething elſe : as, 
backward fruits; backward children : fruits 
long in ripening ; children ſlow of growth. 
 BA'CKWARD, bak'-ward. z./. The things or 

ſtate behind or paſt : poetical. 

| t ſeeſt thou elſe 

In the dark backward or abyſm of time? Shake/p. 
BA CKWARDLY, bak'-ward-ly. adv. [from 
backward.) | ; 

1. * averſely; with the back for- 

Ward. 5 

Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 
Tpbough they do fly, yet backzwardly do go | 
With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haſte, Sidney. 
2. Perverſely or with cold hope. | 


Watts, | 


\ 
BAD 
I was the firſt man 

That e*cr receiv'd gift from him; 

And does he think ſo backwardly of me, 

That I'll requite it laſt? Shakeſpeare. 
BAa'/CKWARDNESS, bak'-ward-nts. n. . [from 

backward.) 
i. Dulneſs; unwillingneſs ; ſluggiſhneſs, 

The thing by which we are apt to excuſe our 
backwardneſs to good works, is the ill ſucceſs that 
hath been obſerved to attend well deſigning chari- 
ties. | Atterbury. 

2. Slowneſs of progreſſion ; tardineſs- 

Ba'con, ba'kn. 43 probably from baker, that 
is, dried fleſh. | 

1. Ihe fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried, 

High o'er the hearth a chine of 5acor hung, 
Good old Philemon ſeiz d it with a prong, 
Then cut a ſlice. D a 

2. To ſave the bacon, is a phraſe for preſerv- 
ing one's ſelf from being hurt ; borrowed 
from the care of houſewives in the country, 
where they have ſeldom any other proviſion 
in the houſe than dried bacon, to ſecure it 
from the marching ſoldiers. 

What frightens you thus, my good ſon? ſays 

the prieſt ; 
You murder'd, are ſorry, and have been confeſt. 

O father! my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacen; 
For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I was 

taken. Prior. 

BacvLlo'METRY, bi-kn-10/m-E-try. 1. [from 
baculus, Lat. and wire.) The art of mea- 
ſuring diſtances by one or more ſtaves. Dict. 

BAD, bäd'. adj, [quaad, Dutch; compar. 
abe; ſuperl. worft.] | | 

1. III; not good: a general word uſed in re- 


men or things. 
Moſt men have politicks enough to make, 
through violence, the beſt ſcheme of government 
a bad one, Pope. 
2. Vitious ; corrupt- 
Thou may'ſt repent, 
And one bad act, with many deeds well done, 
May'ſt cover. Milton. 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from bad to worſe. Mil ton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongſt the bad, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which virtue bids thee ſhun. 
Prior. 
3. Unfortunate ; unhappy. 
The ſun his annual courſe obliquely made, 
Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the bad. Dryd. 
4. Hurtful; unwholeſome; miſchievous; per- 
nicious: with for. | 
Reading was bad for his eyes, writing made his 
head ake, Addiſon. 
5. Sick: with of; as, bad of a fever. 
BAD, bad”, Th | 
BaDe, bad. 5 e preterite of bid. 
And for an earneſt of greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee Thane of Cawder. 


| » Shakeſpeare. 
BADGE, badzl. 2. /. [A word of uncertain 


or bade a meſſenger, and ſuppoſed to be 


a meſſenger; but taken by Skinner and Min- 
Hes from bagghe, Dut. a jewel, or bague, 


to carry, Lat.] 
1. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhew the 


thing. 
But on his breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 
The dear reſemblance of his dying lord; 


ö 


The outward ſplendour of his office, is the badge 


-and token of that ſacred character which he in- 
uch ben. Auerbury. 


2 


gard to phyſical or moral faults, either of 


etymology; derived by Junius from Bode 


corrupted from badage, the credential of | 


Fr. a ring. It ſeems to come from bajulo, | 


For whoſe ſweet ſake that glorious badge he wore, 


Spenſer. |. 


| 


relation of the wearer to any perſon or | 


] 


| 


BAF 
2. A token by which one is known. 
A ſavage tygreſs on her helmet lies: 
The famous badge Clarinda us'd to bear 
3+ The mark or token of any thing, 
There appears much joy in him; even ſo my- 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough => 
out a badge of bitterneſs. Shun 
Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge. 5 * 
Let him not bear the badges of a wreck ito 
Nor beg with a blue table on his back. 
To BADGE, badzh', w. a. [from 
To mark as with a badge. 
Your royal father's murder d 
Oh, by whom? | 
Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had don. P 
Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood 
So were their daggers. Sbakeſpror 
BAa'DGER, bad'-zhir. 7. /. [hedour, Fr. ry 
Lat.] An animal that carths in the ground, 
—_ to * hunted. 
at a brock, or badger, hath legs of one 5, 
ſhorter than the — is en N 


theoriſts and unexperienced believers, but g 
who behold them daily. 12 


Ba' DER, bad'-zhur, 2. /. [perhaps from tie 
Latin bajulus a carrier; but by Junius de- 
rived from the badger, a creature who fem 
up his proviſion.] One that buys corn and 

victuals in one place, and carries it unte 
another. Cadel! 

BAa'DGER-LEGGED, badzh-ur-legd'. [from 
badger and legged.) Having legs of an un- 
equal length, as the badger is ſr y poſed to 
have, 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, 4:4. 
legged, and his complexion ſwarthy. L'Eftrarge, 

BA DLyY, bad'-ly. adv. [from bad.] In a bad 
manner; not well. 

Ho goes the day withus? O tell me, Hubert — 
Badly, I fear. How fares your majeſty? $hat/}, 


BA“ DN ESS, bad“ nis. 2. . [from bad.) Want 
of 2 qualities, either natural or moral; 
deſert; depravity. 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeek his death; but a provoking merit, et 
work by a reproveable badneſs in himſelf, Salah. 

There is one convenience in this city, which 
makes ſome amends for the badne/s of the pare- 


Fairfax, 


* Dride, 
the noun, 


ment, . Addiſon on Ita). 
did not ſee how the badneſs of the weather 


could be the king's fault ? 


To BA'FFLE, baff. v. a. [Baier, Fr.] 
t. To elude; to make ineffectual. 

They made a ſhift to think themſelves guillleſ 
in ſpite of all their ſins; to break the precept, and 
at the ſame time to bafe the curſe. Sul. 

He hath deſerved to have the grace withdræur, 
which he hath ſo long baffled and defied. Atterovry, 

2. To confound; to defeat with ſome col- 
fuſion, as by perplexing or amuling : i0 
baffle is ſometimes leſs than to conquer. 

Etruria loſt, 
He brings to Turnus aid his bed hoſt. Dryi- 

When the mind has brought itſelf to cloſe 
thinking, it may go on roundly, Every abſtrule 
problem, every intricate queſtion, will not 5%, 
diſcourage, or break it. Lee 

A foreign potentate trembles at a war with the 
Engliſh nation, ready to employ againſt him ſuch 
revenues as ſhall ble his defigns upon tber 
country. Aueaſe. 

Ba'rFLE, baf1. n./. from the verb. ] A defeat. 
2 is che {kill of che diſputant that keeps * 


Alla. 


The authors having miſſed of their aims, — 

fain to retreat with fruſtration and a %. 5: 

BAIER, bäf - flür. u. ,. [from baſe.) He 

that puts to confuſion, or defeats. 

Experience, that great 4 of ſpeculation, 

| aſſures us the thing is too poſiidle, and brings, in 
all ages, matter of ſact to confute our ſupp® 

tions, | Government of the * 

| , 


. A worthleſs woman; in French bagaße; 


BAG 


Sax. from whence 


B40, bag“. u. „bete, the harſh 


aps, by dropping, as is uſual, 
3 — 55d came bege, bage, bag.] 
A ſack, or pouch, to put any thing in, as 
orn. 
73 * for England; haſte before, 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels 
get thou at liberty. | Shakeſpeare. 
What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes? Is 
it that thy bags and thy barns are full? South, 
Waters were incloſed within the earth, as in a 
Burnet. 
Once, we conſeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack d bag the dropping guinea any 
ope, 
That part of animals in which ſome par- 
ticular juices are contained, as the poiſon 
Pe ing poiſon of the ſeveral ſeas, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 
Shall burſt its bag. ; Dryden. 
Sing on, ſing on, for I can ne'er be cloy'd; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend. 
Dryden. 
;. An ornamental purſe of filk tied to men's 
N 1 ſaw a young fellow riding towards us full 
gallop, with a bob wig and black filken bay tied 
to it. Addiſon. 
4. A term uſed to ſignify different quantities 
of certain commoditics; as, a bag of pep- 
, a bag of hops. 
7 3 bag'. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To put into a bag. | 
Accordingly he drain'd thoſe marſhy grounds, 
And bagg'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden. 
Hops ought not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer. 


2. To load with a bag. 
Like a bee, bagg'd with his honey'd venom, 
He brings it to your hive. Dryden: Don Sebaſtian, 


To Bad, bag”. v. n. To ſwell like a full bag. 
The ſkin ſeemed much contracted, yet it bagged, 
and had a porringer full of matter in it. Wiſeman, 
Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd 
I found by chance, and to my fold convey'd : 
They drain two bagging udders every day. Dryden. 
B\'GATELLE, big-A-til. 2. /. [bagatelle, Fr.] 
Atrifle ; a thing of no importance; a word 
not naturaliſed. 
Heaps of hair riags and cypher'd ſeals; 
Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles. Prior. 
BaGGAGE, big'-gidzh. ./. [from bag; bag- 
gage, Fr.] 
1, The furniture and utenſils of an army. 
e army was an hundred aud ſeventy thouſand 


ſootmen, and twelve thouſand horſemen, beſide } 


the baggage. . Fudith, 
Riches are the Baggage of virtue; they cannot 
be ſpared, nor left behind, but they hinder the 
march, Bacon. 
They were probably always in readineſs, and 
carried among the beggege of the army. 
| " Addifon on Ttaly. 
2. The goods that are to be carried away, as 
lag and baggage. - 
Dolabella deſigned, 28 his affairs grew deſ- 
prrate in Egypt, to pack up bag and baggage, and 
fail for ll | 8 . 


ſo called, becauſe ſuch women follow 
camps. | | 


A ſpark of indignation did riſe in her, not to 


b 


ſuffer ſuch a baggage to win away any thing of | 
hers, | 8. 


. this baggage meets with a man — 
to credit relations, ſhe turps him to ac- 
1 ut. 3 | j Spectator. 
Abe * 55 nf. [bagno, Ital. a bath.) 
a or bathing, ſweating, and other- 
W deanfing the body. 6 a 
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I have known two inſtances of malignant fevers 
produced by the hot air of a baynio. 

 Arbuthnot on Air. 
B4a'criee, bag'-plpe. a. /. (from bag and pipe; 
the wind being received in a bag.) A mu- 
ſical inſtrument, conſiſting of a leathern 
bag, which blows up like a foot-ball, by 
means of a port-vent or little tube fixed to 
it, and ſtopped by a valve and three pipes 
or flutes ; the firſt called the great pipe or 
drone, and the ſecond the little one, which 
paſs the wind out only at the bottom ; the 
third has a reed, and is played on by com- 
preſſing the bag under the arm, when full; 
and opening or ſtopping the holes, which 
are eight, with the fingers. The bagpipe 

takes in the compaſs of three octaves. 
Chambers. 

No banners but ſhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes 
inſtcad of drum and fiſe. h Sidney. 

He heard a bagpipe, and ſaw a general animated 
with the ſound. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

BAG“ TER, bäg-pl-puͤr. u. /. [from bagpipe.] 
One that plays on a bagpipe. . 

Some that will evermore peep thro? their eyes, 

And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shakeſp. 

BAGUE'TTE, bi-get'. 2. J. [Fr. a term of 
architecture.] A little round moulding, 
leſs than an aftragal; ſometimes carved 
and enriched. 

To BAIGNE, bi'n. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To 
drench ; to ſoak: a word out of uſe. 

The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs 
they plead their heels, with a worſe perſume than 
Jugurth found in the dungeon. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Bai1L, bYl. 2. J. [Of this word the etymolo- 
giſts give many derivations; it ſeems to 
come from the French Saller, to put into 
the hand; to deliver up, as a man dclivers 
himſelf up in ſurety.) | 
Bail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty one ar- 
reſted or impriſoned upon action either civil or 
criminal, under ſecurity taken for his appearance. 
There is both common and ſpecial bail ; common 
bail is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or ſlight proof, 
called common, becauſe any ſureties in that caſe 
are taken: waereas, upon cauſes of greater weight, 
or apparent ſpeciality, ſpecial bail or ſurety, muſt 
be taken. There is a diſference between bail and 
mainpriſe; for he that is mainpriſed is at large, 
until the day of his appearance: but where a man 
is bailed, he is always accounted by the law to be 
in their ward and cuſtody for the time: and they 
may, if they will, keep him in ward or in priſon 
at that time, or otherwiſe at their will. Covell, 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of bail, 
Th' unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail, 
| Roſcommon. 
And bribe with preſents, or, when preſents ſail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail. Dryden. 


To BAIL, bal, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To give bail for another. 
Let me be their bail 
They ſhall be ready at your highneſs' will, 
To anſwer their ſuſpicion 
Thou ſlialt not bai/ them. Shag. Titus Andror. 
2. To admit to bail. | 
When they had bailed the twelve biſhops who 
were in the Tower, the houſe of Commons, in great 
indignation, cauſed them inumediately to be re- 
committed to the Tower. Clarendon. 
BA'"!LABLE, bd. Abl. adj, [from bail.) That 
may be ſet at liberty by bail or ſureties. 
B4a'1L1FF, bY-lif, . /. [a word of doubtful 
etymology in itſelf, but borrowed by us 
from bazllie, Fr.] | 
1. A ſubordinate officer. | 
Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, govern- 
ed by a bailiff lent every three years from the ſe- 
nate of Berne. SHY Aadiſon. 


| 


WAY 


, 


| 


BAI 


2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to execute 
arreſts, 

It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
ſheriffs and their Balli, the owner hath incurred 
the forfeiture, before he cometh to the knowledge 
of the proceſs that runneth againſt him. Bacon. 

A bailiff, by miſtake, ſeized you for a debtor, 
and kept you the whole evening in a ſpunging- 
houſe. Swift. 

Swift as a bard the bail; leaves behind. Pope. 

3. An under-ſteward of a manor. 5 
BATLIwick, bY-ly-wik. 2. /. [of Baillie, Fr. 
and pic, Sax.) The place of the juriſdic- 


tion of a bailiff within his hundred, or the 


lord's franchiſe. It is that liberty which 
is exempted from the ſheriff of the county, 
over which the lord of the liberty appoint- 
eth a bailiff. Covell. 

A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailiwicks. Spenſer, 

There iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, to return the 


names of the ſeveral land-owners in their ſeveral 
bailiwicks. Hal.. 


To Bair, | ba't. v. a. [baran, Sax, baitzen, 
Germ.] 

1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome place, 
to tempt hih, or other animals. : 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 
With ſaints doſt bait thy hook! moſt dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 
To ſin in loving virtue. Shak. Mea. for Meaſ. 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint him a 
meeting, give him a ſhow of comfort in his ſuit, 
and lead him on with a ſure 5b4ited delay, till he 
hathpawned his horſes to mine hoſt of the garter. 
Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Many ſorts of fiſhes feed upon inſects, as is well 
known to anglers, who bait their hooks with them. 
x 2 
How are the ſex improv'd in am'rous arts! 
What new-found ſnares they bait for human 
hearts! Gay. 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, on 
the road, 
What ſo ſtrong, 
But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 
The ſun, that meaſures heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his ſteeds the ocean waves 
among. Spenſer. 
To Barr, bà't. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.] 
1. To attack with violence. A 
Who ſeeming ſorely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do bait, 
With idle force did fain them to withſtand. 
-- + Keene 
h I will not yield 1 V 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curſe. . 8 
Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
2. To haraſs by the help of others; as, we 
bait a boar with maſtiffs, but a bull with 
bull-dogs. E | 
To Bair, ba't. v. n. To ſtop at any place for 
refreſhment : perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate ſpecd. 
But our defires tyrannical extortion 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief delightfuloeſs, 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 
Sidaey. 
As one who on his journey lait, at non, 
Tho' bent on ſpeed: fo here th" archangel paus'd. 


„ 


GY. Milton. 
In all our journey ſrom London to his houſe, 


we did not ſo much as bait at a whig'inn. 
Addiſon, Spectator. 


To Bair, ba't. v. . {as an hawwk.] To clap 
the wings; to make an offer of flying; to 


flutter. | F 
All plum'd like eſtridges, that with the wind 
- Baited like eagles having lately bath'd; 


Glittering in golden coats like images. beige. þ 
T N | =” Hood 
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2. To be heated or baked. 


BAK 


Hood my unman'd blood baiting in my cheeks 
With thy black mantle ; till ſtrange love, grown 
bold, 
Thinks true love acted ſimple modeſty, Shake/p. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 
To make her come, and know her kceper's call; 
That is, to watch her as we watch thoſe kites 
That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 


| Shakeſpcare. 
Bair, bi't. n./. [from the verb.] 


1. Meat ſet to allure fiſh, or other animals, 
to a ſnare. 
The pleaſant'> angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the filver ſtream, 
And greedily devour the treacherous batt. 
F ” Shakeſpeare. 
2. A temptation; an enticement ; allure- 
ment. | K 
And that ſame glorious beauty's idle boaſt 
Is but a bait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spenſer. 
Taketh therewith the ſouls of-men, as with the 
baits. Hooker. 
Sweet words, I grant, baits and allurements 
; ſweet, | 
But greateſt hopes with greateſt croſſes meet. 
f Fairfax. 
239 Fruit, like chat 
Which grew in Paradiſe, the bait of Eve 


U#gd by the tempter. Milton. 


Secure from fooliſh pride's affected Nate, 


And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious bait. 
Roſcommon. 
Her head was bare, | 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was tied above: 
. Sweet negligence! unheeded bait of love! Dryden. 
Grant that others-could with equal glory 
Look down on pleaſures, and the baits of ſenſe. 
. | | Addiſon. 
3. A refreſhment on a journey, ; 
BAIZ E, bi4'z. 2. /. A kind of coarſe open cloth 
ſtuff, having a long nap ; ſometimes frized 
on one. fide, and ſometimes not frized. 


- * Phis ſtuff is without wale, being wrought 


on a loom with two treddles, like flannel. 
+ Fs: Try - Chambers. 
To BARE, ba ke. v. a. participle paſſive, baked 
or baten. [becan, Sax. becken, Germ. ſup- 
poſed by Wachter to come from bec, which, 
in the Phrygian language, fignified bread.} 
x. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; ge- 
nerally in an oven. 
He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea, 
be kindleth it, and b24eth bread. Tſaiab. 
Ihe difference of prices of bread proceeded 
from their delicacy in. bread, and perhaps ſome- 
thing in their manner of bating. Arbuthnot. 
2. To harden in the fire, | 
The work of the fire is a kind of baking; and 
whatſoever the fire baketh, time doth, in ſome de- 
- gree, diſſol ve. Bacon. 
3. To harden with heat. 
| | With vehement ſuns © 
When duſty ſummer bates the crumbling clods, 
How pleaſant is t, beneath the twiſted arch, 
To ply the ſweet carouſe ! Philips. 
The ſun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, ba#'d the mud. Dryd. 
To BAKE, bike. v. u. 


1. To do the work of baking 


| I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
- ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and do all 
myſelf. | 37 Shakeſpeare. 


. - Talet of a ſenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bate. © Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
BAKED Meats, - bi'kd-m&ts. Meats dreſſed 
by the Oven. Rk | 
There be ſome houſes, wherein ſweetmeats will 
relent, and baked meats will mould, more than 
- others, 1 Ne r Bacon. 


5 


1 
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 BA'/KEN, ba'kn. The participle from To take. 


1. To weigh ina balance, either real or figu- 


| 


BAL 


BAK EHousg, bYke-hous. . ,. [from bake | 
and houſe.) A place for baking bread. _ 

I have marked a willingneſs in the Italian arti- 

zans, to diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, and bake» 

borſe under ground. Motton. 


There was a cake lalen on the coals, and a cruſe 
of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 


Ba'xeR, bY-kur. 2. /. [from To babe.] He 
whoſe trade is to bake. 
In life and health, every man muſt proceed upon 
truſt, there being no knowing the intention of the 
cook or baker. p South, 


BALANCE, bal-lans. u. /. [ balance, Fr. bilanx, 
Lat.] 2 
1. One of the ſix ſimple powers in mecha- 
nicks, uſed principally for determining the 
difference of weight in heavy bodies. It 
is of ſeveral forms. Chambers. 
2. A pair of ſcales. | 
A. balance of power, either without or within 
a ſtate, is beſt conceived by conſidering what the 
nature of a balance is. It ſuppoſes three things; 
firſt, the part which is held, together with the 
hand that holds it; and then the two ſcales, with 
whatever is weighed therein, Szoiſt. 
For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 
; Sir F. Davies. 
3. A metaphorical Salance, or the mind em- 
ployed in comparing one thing with an- 
other, | 
I have m equal balance juſtly weigh'd | 
What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs we 
ſuffer : | 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shake. Hen. IV. 
4. The act of comparing two things, as by 
the balance, | 
Comfort ariſes not from others heing miſerable, 
but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
ſuffer only the lot of nature. Z' Eftrange. 
Upon a fair balance of the advantages on either 
ſide, it will appear, that the rules of the goſpel are 
more powerful means of conviction. than fuch 
meſſage. Atterbury. 
5. The overplus of weight; that quantity by 
which, of two things weighed together, 
one exceeds the other. | 
Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the importation; and then the balance of 
trade mult of neceſſity be returned in coin or bul- 
lion. Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
6. That which is wanting to make two parts 
of an account even; as, he ſtated the ac- 
count with his correſpondent, and paid the 
balance. | 
7. Equipoiſe; as, balance of power. See the 
ſecond ſenfe. | 
Love, hope, and joy, fair pleaſure's ſmiling. 
train; 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due hounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pepe. 
8. The beating part of a watch. | 
It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the 
balance beats, think; and it is ſufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all laſt night. Locke. 
9. [In aſtronomy.) One of the twelve ſigns 
of the zodiack, commonly called Libra. 
Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, 
And ſeated near the balance poiſe the days? Dryd. 


To BA'LANCE, balV-lans. v. a. [balancer, Fr.] 


_— 


rative; to compare by the balance. 
If men would but balance the good and the evil 
ol things, they would not venture ſoul and body 


ſor dirty intereſt. L' Efrange. | value; bare. 
2. To regulate the weight in a balance; to L What ſhould the people do with theſe bold 
keep in a ſtate of juſt proportion. tribunes? | | 


Heav'n that hath plac'd this Iſland to give law, | 


| To BA'LANCE, bal'-lans. w.n. To heſitate; 


BAL 


3. To counterpoiſe ; to weigh equzt ta. 
be equipollent ; to — to to 
The attraction of the glaſs is ba/ancad, and r. 
dered ineſſe & ual, by the contrary attra&:n ci b 
liquor, 


. E 
4. To regulate an account, by ſtating _ 
both ſides. 


udging is balancing an account, and : 
15 on which {ide the odds lie, * 
5. To pay that Which is wanting to make 
the two parts of au account equal, 
Give him leave 

To balance the account of Blenheim's day, p,;, 
Though T am very well ſatisfied, that it is 90. 

in my power to balance accounts with my Male 

I amTeſolved, however, to turn all my endeaygy,; 
that way. Adtifon, Sp dun 


to fluctuate between equal motives, as 2 
balance plays when charged with equa 
weights. : 

Were the ſatisfaRtion of luſt, and the jory of 
heaven, offered to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, he 
would not balance, or err, in the determination g 
his choice. Locle. 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I ſce nut 
why you ſhould balance a moment about printing 

it. Atterbury t5 Pepe, 

BA'LANCER, bal-in-sur. 2. /. [from balance. 
The perſon that weighs any thing. 

BA LASss Ruby, bal-as-r0'-by. 1. J. [balas, Fr, 
ſuppoſed to be an Indian term.) A kind 
of ruby. 

Balnaſi ruby is of a crimſon colour, with a caſ 
of purple, and ſeems beſt to anſwer the deſcripe 
tion of the ancients. Woodward on Foſſils, 


To BALBU CINATE, bäl-bä'-sl- nate. v. x. from 
balbutio, Lat.] To ſtammer in ſpeaking, 
Did. 
To BAL BU TIATE, bal-bY-sI-Ate. v. n. The 
ſame with balbucinate. Dis, 
BaLco'xy, bäl-k&-ny. 2. /. [balcon, Fr. bul- 
cone, Ital.] A frame of iron, wood, or ſtont, 
before the window of a room. 
Then pleaſure came, who liking not the faſhion, 
Began. to make balconies, terraces, 
Till ſhe had weaken'd all by alteration. Herden. 
When dirty waters from balconies drop, 
And dext'rous damſels twirl the ſprinkling mop. 


Gay, 
BaLD, bald. adj. [bal, Welſn.] ; 
1. Wanting hair ; deſpoiled of hair by time 
or ficknels. 
Neither ſhall men make themſelves bald for 
them. Jeremial. 
1 find it remarked by Marchetti, that the caui 
of baldneſs in men is the dryneſs of the brain, and 
its ſhrinking from the ſkull; he having obſerved, 
that in bald perſons, under the ba/d part, there W= 
a vacuity between the ſkull and the brain. Ec. 
He ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe his head 
was bald, covered that defect with laurels. 4 
2. Without natural covering. RY 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs were moſs d with 


Shale} 


age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity- 
3- Without the uſual covering. 
He is ſet at the upper end o' th' table; but the) 
ſtand bald before him. Shakeſpeare 
4. Unadorned ; inclegant. 
Hobbes, in the preface to his own 4d * 
tion, begins the praiſe of Homer when he ſho 
have ended it. © Dryden's Fables, Prefect 
And that, though labour'd, line muſt bald 2 
That brings ungrateful muſick to the ear. Cree . 
5. Mean; naked; without dignity ; v9 


on whom depending, their obedience fails 


To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe. Walter, 


| 


To th' greater 


„ 


B AI. 


. uſed by the northern nations, to 
& 10 the og audax bold; and is ſtill 
ug” So Baldwin, and by inverſion 
Winbald, is bold conqueror 5 Ethelbald, nobly 
hold; Eadbald, happily bold ; which are of 
the ame import as Thraſeas, T hraſymachus, 
and Thraſp#ulus, &c. Gibſon. 
BiLDACHIN bal-da-tshin. n. /. [baldachins, 
Ital.] A piece of architecture, in form of 
x canopy» ſupported with columns, and 
ſerving as a covering to an altar. It pro- 
perly fignifies a 8 filk, = Cange, and 
opy carried over the hoſt. 

vo — 2 Bulder's Did. 
«ne&DASH, bY1-der-dish. u. / (probably 
4 bald, Sax. bold, and daſb to mingle. ] 
Any thing jumbled together without judg- 
ment; rude mixture; a confuſed diſcourſe. 


7, Ba'LDERDASH, b41-der-dath. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To mix or adulterate any li- 
uor. | 

* LDLY, bJ1d-lf. adv. [from bald.) Na- 
kedly ; meanly 3 inelegantly. 8 

u LDMONY, bild-man-ny. 2. J. The ſame 
with GENTIAN. 

BiLDNESS, b4ld-nls. 1. / 

1, The want of hair. 

2. The loſs of hair. 

Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leproſy and baldneſs round. 

a, Meanneſs of writing; inelegance. 
BiLDkics, bil-drik. 1. /. [Of uncertain 
etymology. ] 
1. A girdle. By ſome Dictionaries it is ex- 
plaiged a bracelet ; but I have not found it 
in that ſenſe. 
Athwart his breaſt a balJrict brave he ware, 
That ſhin'd, like twinkling ſtars, with tones 
moſt precious rare. Fairy. Queen. 
Aradiant baldrict, o'er his ſhoulders ticd, 
Suſtain'd the ſword that glitter'd at his fide. 


Pope. 
The zodiack. m7 


* _ the twins of Jove they ſeem'd in 
- fight, 
Which deck the ba/drich of the heavens bright. 


Spenſer. 


(from bald.) 


Swift, 


parcel of goods 1 up for carriage. ] 
One hired an aſs, in the dog-days, to carry 

certain bales of goods to ſuch a town. L Eftrange. 
lt is part of the bales in which bohea tea was 
ought over from China. Woodward. 


Bile, bäle. 2. J. (bel. Sax. bale, Dan. bal, 
dl, Icelandiſh.] Miſery ; calamity. 

She look d about, and ſeeing one in mail 
Amed to point, fought back to turn again; 
For light the hated as the deadly bale 


Fairy Queen. 
To BALE, bY'le. v. a. A word uſed . 


latlors, who bid bale out the water; that 
, ave it out, by way of diſtinction from 
pumping. Sinner. 
* to deliver from hand to hand. 
urs, bYle. v. u. [emballer, Fr.] imbal- 
0 re, al.) To make up into a bale. 
*LEFUL, bYle-fl. adj. [from ale. 


Full of miſery ; full of grief: fo : 
5 fy” ; of grief; forrowful 3 


Al, lacklefs babe! born under cruel ſtar 
And = dead Parents ba/cful aſhes bred. i 
e Fairy Queen. 
Are When feel the bitter bal ad * 
Ta eyes unwares do work in me, 


lt, ble. 1. {. [balle, Fr.] A bundle or | 


1 believe from bailler, | 


{ fo rich would not ball their fancy. 


B AL 


| 2: Full of miſchief; deſtructive. 
But when he ſaw his threat'ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, and ſearch'd his Sf books 
again, Fai teen. 
Boiling choler chokes, Av 
By ſight of theſe, our balefu! enemies. SLalgſp. 
Unſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſkims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His b«l:fi4 breath inſpiring as he glides. Dryden. 
Happy lerne, whoſe moſt wholeſome air 
Poiſons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids 
The balgſil toad and vipers from her ſhore. Philips. 


BA'LEFULLY, baälle-fül-ly. adv. [from bale- 
ul.] Sorrowfully; miſchievoully. 


BaLx, ba'k. 2. /. | balk, Dut. and Germ.) 
A great beam, ſuch as is uſed in building; 
a rafter over an out- houſe or barn. 


BALK, bA'k. n. /. [derived by Skinner from 
valicare, Ital. to paſs over.] A ridge of 
land left unploughed between the furrows, 
or at'the end of the field. 


To BALk, bXk. v. a. [See the noun.) 


I. To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate ; to elude. 
Another thing in the grammar ſchools I ſee no 
uſe of, unleſs it be to bait young lads in learning 
languages. Tale, 
Every one has a deſire to keep up the vigour 
of his faculties, and not to Lali his underſtanding 


by what is too hard for it. Locke, 
But one may balk his good intent, 
And take things otherwiſe than meant. Prior. 


The prices muſt have been high; for a people 
Arbuthnet. 
Ball'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries. Pope. 

Is there a variance ? enter but his door, 


2. To miſs any thing; to leave untouched. 

By griily Pluto he doth ſwear, . 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair; 
And as he runneth here and there, 
An acorn cup he greeteth ; | 
Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, 
Nor doth he any creature Ball, | 

But lays on all he meeteth. Drayton's Nimpbid. 
3--To omit, or refuſe, any thing. 

This was looked for at your hand, and this was 
= ballt. Shakeſpeare. 
4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or ſome- 

thing like this, ſeems to be intended here. 

Ten thouſand bold Scots, three and twenty 

knights, | 
Ball'd in their own blood, did Sir Walter ſee 
On Holmedon's plains.  Shakeſp. 
BA'LK ERS, bY-kurz. 2. /. [In fiſhery.) Men 
who ſtand on a cliff, or high place on the 
ſhore, and give a ſign to the men in the 
fiſhing-boats, which way the paſſage or 
ſhole of herrings 1s. *  . Convell. 
The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, 
called a pluſher, who leapeth above water, and be- 
wrayeth them to the haller. Carew's Sur. of Corn. 
BALL, bY1. n. /. [bol, Dan. 30¼, Dutch.} 

Bal, diminutively Belin, the ſun, or Apollo, of 
the Celtæ, was called by the ancient Gauls Abel- 
lia, Whatever was round, and in particular the 
head, was called by the ancients either Bal, or 
Bel, and likewiſe Bal and Biil. Among the mo- 
dern Perſians, the head is called Pole; and the 
Flemings till call the head Beile. 1150; is the 
head or poll; and ve is to turn. Boko; like- 
wiſe ſignifies a round ball, whence bowl, aud bell, 
and ball, which the Welch term 42). By the 
Scotch alſo the head is named bb; whence me 
Engliſh bill is derived, ſignifying the beak of a 


Syriack dialects, gad x, Bi, and likewiſe Ban . ſig- 
niſies lord, and by this name alſo the ſun; and, 
in ſome dialects, "AX and A, whence eg and 


9 


* 


I anew Pandora ſee. Spenſer. 
Ties d he throws his baleful eyes, died 
| 8 d huge affliction and diſmay, 
Fwith obdurate pride aud ftedfaft hate. 


eee, Dias and ByMog, and alſo, in the Celtick 


Ba!#dare the courts, and conteſt is no more. Pope. 


bird. Figuratively, the Phrygians and Thurians 
by Banary underſtood a king. Hence alſo, in the 


- 


| 


| 


IE 
L 
” 


B A L 


diminutive way of expreſſion, *Excvoc, Niaever, and 
Beaeves, ſignified the ſun; and EM, Featm, and 
Een, the moon. Among the Teutonicks, Hof 
and Leil have the fame meaning; whence the 
adjecti ve bolig, or Heilig, is derived, and ſignifies 
divine or holy; and the aſpiration being changed 
into /, the Romans form their Sul. Baxter. 
I. Any thing made in a round form, or ap- 
proaching to round. 
Worms with many feet round themſelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. 
Bacon. 
Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers 
wield, 
But whirl from leathern ſtrings huge ball. of 
lead. Dryden. 
Like a ball of ſnow tumbling down a hill, he 
gathered ſtrength as he paſſed. Howe!l, 
Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, 
Within the ba// a trembling water ſhines, | 
That through the cryſtal darts, Adtdiſor, 
Such of thoſe corpuſcles as happened to com- 
bine into one maſs, fermed the metallick and 
mineral bal/s, or nodules, which we find. 
Woodward. 
2. A round thing to play with, either with 
the hand or foot, or aracket. 
Balli to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's reign, 
Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their 
cage, | 
Where death is ſcar'd, and life is held with pain. 
Sidney. 
Thoſe I have ſeen play at ball, grow extremely 
earneſt who ſhould have the ball. Sidney. 


3. A ſmall round thing, with ſome particular 
mark, by which votes are given, or lots 
Let lots decide it. 


caſt. 
— 
For every number' d captive put a bal 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reſt, all white, are ſafe. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 

Dryden. 


Dryden. 


4. A globe; as, the Ball of the earth. 
Julius and Antony, thoſe Jords of all, 
Low at her feet preſent the conquer'd ball. 
; | | Granville. 
Ye gods, what juſtice rules the 2a? 
Freedom and arts together fall, Pope. 
5. A globe borne as an enſign of ſovereignty. 
_ Hear the tragedy of a young man, that by right 
ought to held the ball of a kingdom: but, by 
fortune, is made himſelf a ball, toſſed from mi- 
ſery to miſery, from place to place. Bacon, 
6. Any part of the body that approaches tb 
roundnets ; as, the lower and iwelling part 
of the thumb; the apple of the eye. 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye Ball elſe, Shakeſpeare. 
To make a ſtern countenance, let your brow 
bend ſo, that it may almoſt touch the ball of the 
ene Pencham. 
7. The ſkin ſpread over a hollow piece of. 
wood, ſtuffed with hair or wool, which the 
printers dip in ink, to ſpread it on the let- 
ters. 
BALL, bi. 2. /. [ba!, Fr. from balare, low 
Lat. from NA to dance.] An enter- 
tainment of dancing, at which the prepara- 
tions are made at the expence of ſome. 
particular perſon. 
If golden ſconces hang not on the walls, 


To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Dryd- 


He would make no extraordinary figure at a 


ball ; but I can aſſure the ladies, for their conſo- 
lation, that ke has writ better verſes on the ſex 
than any man. 2 Swift. 


Ba'LLAD, bal-1id,, u, J. [balade, Fr.] A 
3 IE | e | 
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BAL 


Ballad once lipnified a ſolemn and ſacred ſony, | 


as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was 
called the Ballad of ballads ; but now it is applied 
to nothing but trifling veil2. Watts. 
An' I have not 6a/lads made on you all, and 
ſung to filthy tunes, may a cup of ſack be my 
iſon. Shakeſpeare, 
Like the ſweet Ballad, this amuſing lay 
Too long detains the lover on his way. Gay. 
To BA/LLAD, bal'-1ad. v. i. [from the noun.) 
To make or ſing ballads. 
| Saucy liftors 
Will catch at us like trumpets, and ſcall'd 


rhimers . 
Ballad us out o tune. Sbaleſbeare. 


B4/LLAD-$ING28, bàl'-làd-sing-ùr. . /. [from 
ballad and ing.] One whoſe employment 18 
to fing ballads in the ftrects. 

No ſooner gan he raiſe his tuneful ſong, 
But lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad ſinger, place d above the crowd, 

Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling, ſweet, and _ 

- ay» 

Ba/LLAsT, bal'-lift. 2. J. Lballaſte, Dutch.) 

x. Something put at the bottom of the ſhip, 

to keep it ſteady to the centre of gravity 
There muſt be middle counſellors to keep 

things ſteady ; for, without that ale, the ſlip 

will roul too much. Bacon. 
As for the aſcent of a ſubmarine veſſel, this 

may be eaſily contrived, if there be ſome great 

weight at the bottom of the ſhip, being part 

of its alla; which, by ſome cord within, may 

be looſened from it. Wilkins. 
As, when empty barks on billows float, 

With ſandy ba/laf? ſailors trim the boat; 

So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 

Ste 4 the whiſtling winds their fleddy 

light. Dryden. 

2. That which is uſed to make anything ſteady. 

Why 71] he fink where nothing ſeem'd to 

preſs 
His lading little, and his ba!lsft leſs. Sqvift. 
To BA'LLAsST, balV-last. v. a. [from the 
noun.!] 
1. To put weight at the bottom of a ſhip, in 
order to keep her ſteady. 

If this be ſo ballafted, as to be of equal weight 
with the like magnitude of water, it will be 
moveable. | Wilkins. 

2. To keep any thing ſteady. 

While thus to balaft love I thought, 

And ſo more ſteddily t' have gone, 
I faw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ba/lafted my pride. Dryden. 

BALLE'TTE, bAl-lEt. 2. /. (ballette, Fr.] A 
dance in which ſome hiſtory is repreſented. 

BA'LL14RDs, bal-lyerdz. . /. [from ball, 
and yard, or ſtick to puſh it with.] A play 

at which a ball is driven by the end of a 
ſtick: now corruptly called bi//tards. 

With dice, with cards, with halliardt, far unfit, 
With ſhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. Sper/er. 


BA'LLISTER, bäb-üs-tür. See BALUSTRE. 


BAL LON. ; 
BALLo'ox, | bal'-10'n. 1. . [ballon, Fr.] 


1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed in 


chymiſtr y. . 
2. [ In architecture.] A ball or globe placed 
on the top of a pillar. 

Un fireworks.} A . ball of paſteboard, 
ſtuffed with combuſtible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a confiderable height 


3. 


in the air, and then burſts into bright ſparks 


of fire, reſembling ſtars. 
BA'LLOT, bal-lut. 3. / [hallote, Fr.] 
1. A little ball or ticket uſed in giving votes, 
being put privately into a box or urn. 
a. The act of voting by ballot. © 


42 © 
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BAL | 


To chooſe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular marks, 

rivately in a box; by counting which, it 
is known what is the reſult of the poll, 
without any diſcovery by whom each vote 
was given. 

No competition arriving to a ſufficient num- 

ber of balls, they fell to ballot ſome others. 


Wotton, 
Giving their votes by ba/lting, they lie under 
no awe. Swift. 


BaLLOTA'/TION, bal-I16-tY-shain. u. /. [from 
ballot.) The act of voting by ballot. 

The election is intricate and curious, conſiſting 

of ten ſeveral ballotations. Wotton. 


Balm, bam, ns * [baume, Fr, balſamum, 
Lat.] 


x. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub remarkably 
odoriferous. 
Balm trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Thy place is fill'd, thy ſceptre wrung from 


thee; 
Thy ba/m waſh'd off wherewith thou waſt 
anointed. Shakeſp. 


3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 
You were conducted to a gentle bath, 
And balms apply'd to you. , Shakeſpeare. 
Your praiſe's argument, balm of your age ; 
Deareſt — beſt. * l w 
A tender ſmile, our ſorrow's only balm. Young. 
BALM, bam. } n. ſ. Lmeliſſu, Lat.] The 
BALM Mint, bd m. J name of a plant. 


Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the balmy tree, 


| Pape. 


Shakeſpeare. | 


— * * * " «SS » : 1 1 1 « . 
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To Bor, bll-lit. w u. [balloter, 5 


4. Fragrant; odoriferous. 


B AL 
Come, Deſdemona ! tis the ſoldiers lit. 
To have their ba/my flumbers wak'd with fs 
Shake; 7 b- 
"Hap , 


Ts frigt / 


Such viſiens hourly paſs before my 
Which from my eyes their balmy umb 


Thoſe rich perfumes 
ſhore © 

The winds upon their balmy wings con;2y'4 

Whole guilty ſweetneſs firſt the world b1r,,; 


which fr om the harp 


Firſt Eurus to the riſing morn is ſent, „ 


The regions of the balmy continent. D* 
5. Mitigating : aſſuaſive. | 
Oh balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſusg: 
Juſtice to break her ſword |! Shakeſperr 
Ba'LNEARY, bal-ne-d-ry. 2. /. . 
Lat.] A bathing- room. 2 
The balnearies, and bathing-places, he expoſe 
unto the ſummer ſetting. Breton Vulgar nad 
BALNEA'T1ON, bal-n&-Y-hg&n 2. F ſho 
balneum, Lat. a bath. ] The act of batte 
As the head may be diſturbed by the bu. 
may the ſame way be relieved, as is obſer; 
in ba/neations, and fomentations of that part, 
Brown's V, ulzar Error, 
BA'LNEATORY, bil-ne-4-tur-rf, adj, a. 
nearius, Lat.) Belonging to a bath g 
ſtove. | 
BA'LOTADE, bal-6-ta'de. 2. / The lea of 
an horſe, ſo that when his fore-fcet are in 
the air, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoe; of 
his hinder-feet, without yerking out. 4 
balotade differs from a capriole ; for when 
a horſe works at caprioles, he yerks out 


The ſpecies are, 1. Garden balm. 2. Garden ES ; . be 
balm, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stink- ROE ESR 006 ig 88 Di - 
ing Roman balm, with ſofter hairy 3 BAL SAM, bàl'-süm. 2. , [halſamun, Lat, 7 

: | \ Ointment ; unguent ; an unctuous appli- 'A 
BALM of Gilead, bam of gll/-yid. ; "ary — bp 
1, The juice drawn from the alſam tree, by —_ UUCSer EM ol, and we 
making inciſions in its bark. Its colour is Chriſt's blood our balſz ; if that cure u ber 4 
firſt white, ſoon after green; but, when it | Him, when our judge. we all not find fer: 4 
2 9 * 15 of the colour of y 46 os | Declan, 

oney. e ſmell of it is agreeable, and , * | | 
very penetrating; the taſte of it bitter, oy Rady 2 1 . [ momordica, V 
ſharp, and aftringent. As little iſſues from | BA/L SA U Tree, bil-sfim. Fs 
the plant by inciſion, the &alm ſold by the This is a ſhrub which ſcarce grows taller tha a 
merchants is made of the wood and green the pomegranate tree; the bloſſoms are like imal ha 
branches of the tree, diſtilled by fire, which ſtars, very fragrant; whence ſpring out littk oy 
18 generally adulterated with turpentine, pointed pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, w 

Calmet. called carpobalſamum, as the wood is called j. 

It ſeems to me, that the zoti of Gilead, which lobalſamum, and the juice opobalſamum. Colnt. 
we render in our Bible by the word balm, was not | BALSAMICAL, bäl-sAm“-I-käl. adj. from T 
the ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but only a | Bargsa'/mick, bal-s4m/-Ik. taiſam.) V 
berter ſort of turpentine, then in uſe for the cure Having the qualities of balſam ; unuou 7 
of wounds and other diſeaſes. | mitigating; ſoft ;' mild; oily. v 

| Prideaux s Connections. If there be a wound in my leg, the vital ene 2 
2. A plant remarkable for the ſtrong balſamick of my ſoul thruſts out the alfi! hum? t 
{cent which its leaves emit, upon being my blood to heal it. Hat, f 
bruiſed ; whence ſome have ſuppoſed, er- The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wound 0 
roneoully, that the balm of Gilead was ought to be ſuch as keeps the humours from pu- 75 
taken from this plant. Miller. trefaction, and renders them oily and baſſanic. 0 
To BALM, bYm. v. a. [from balm.] | Arbutirs. 
1. Th —_ with balm, or with any thing | Ba/LusTER, bAl-as-tir. 7. 7. [according (0 1 
medicinal. n Du Can rium, low 14 * 
Balm his foul head with warm difilled waters, | bathing Place,] A af cotmmun or pili 
And burn ſweet wood. Shakeſpeare. | from an inch and three quarters to four t 
2. To ſooth 0 —— * aſſuage. inches ſquare or diameter. Their ay l 
* LIE r WIEDS 7 ſions a ious; they are 0 
This reſt might yet have ba/m'dthy ſenſes. Shak. | „ eee ! they Jew 1 
BA/LMY, bal -my. adj. [from balm.] placed with rails on ſtairs, and in the front 
1. Having the qualities of balm. of galleries in churches. 
© _ Soft on the flow'ry herb 1 found me laid, | This ſhould firſt have been planched over, oy = 
In balmy ſweat which with his beams the ſun railed about with. balufters. - ; Carew Þ 
| Soondryd. 4 Mitten, | BA'LUSTRADE, bal-tis-tri/'de. 2. /+ on 
2. Producing balm, baluſter.) An aſſemblage of one of mare , . 


rows of little turned pillars, called 7 
ters, fixed upon a terras, or * * 95 


\ 


; B AN 
. building, for- ſeparating one part from 
| a, bim', bm, being initials in 
gy — of any place, ufually imply it to 
have been woody ; om 7 11 
N ſe in the ſame ſenſe to this day. 
which we u Cd 6. 
o', bim'-b6d. n. /. An Indian plant 
he "reed kind. It has ſeveral ſhoots 
much larger than our ordinary reeds, 
which are knotty, and ſeparated from 
to ſpace by joints. The bamboo is 


ach larger than the ſugar-cane. 
% Ban 50 02 U F, bam-b6z'l. v. a. [a cant 


To deceive; to impoſe upon; to con- 
found. 


John called for counters. Arbuthnot. 
nanB0/0ZLER, bam-b&'z-lar. u. /. [from 
ozle.] A tricking fellow; a cheat. 
There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers 
and bamboozlers, that play ſuch tricks. Arbuthnot. 
zan, ban”. n. /. (ban, Teut. a publick pro- 
damation, as of proſcription, interdiction, 
excommunication, publick ſale.] 
\ Publick notice given of any thing, whereby 
any thing is publickly commanded or for- 
bidden. This word we uſe eſpecially in 
the publiſhing matrimonial contracts in 
the church, before marriage, to the end 
that if any man can ſay againſt the inten- 
tion of the parties, either in reſpect of kin- 
dred or otherwiſe, they may take their ex- 
ception in time. And, in the canon law, 
hanna funt proclamationes ſponſi & ſponſe in 
ecclefits fiert ſolitæ. Comwvell. 
bar it in the intereſt of my wiſe; 
"Tis ſhe is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
' And I ber huſband contradict your bans. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Hudibras. 


To draw her neck into the bans. 


2. A curſe ; excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds col- 
lected, 


With Hecate's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected. 
| : Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
A great overſight it was of St. Peter that he 


have got all; yer what need of ſuch a bau, ſince 

rar Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that kingdoms 

| vere the pope's ? Raleigh, 

. Interdiction. 

Bold deed to eye 

The facred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence, 

Much more to taſte it, under ban to touch. Milt. 

4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick cenſure by 
which the privileges of any German prince 

e ſuſpended. — 


— 


ad not accurſe Nero, whereby the pope might 


| word not uſed in pure or in grave writings. ] | 


After Nick had bamboozlcd about the money, | 


| 


BAN 


1. A tie; a bandage; that by which one 
thing isjoined to another. 

You ſhall find the hand, that ſeems to tie their 
friendſhip together, will be the very ftrangler of 
their amity. Sbaleſp. 

2. A chain by which any animal is kept in 
reſtraint. This is now uſually ſpelt, leſs 
properly, bond. 

So wild a beaſt, ſo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to ſee. Hub. Tale. 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands. Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connexion between 
perſons. _. | 

Here's eight that muſt take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands. 

4. Something worn about the neck ; a neck- 
cloth. It is now reſtrained to a neckcloth 
of particular form, worn by clergymen, 
lawyers, and ſtudents in colleges. 

For his mind I do not care; 

That's a toy that I could ſpare : 
Let his title be but great, 
His cloaths rich, and band fit neat. Ben Jonſon. 

He took his lodging at the manſion-houſe of a 
taylor's widow, who waſhes, and can clear-ſtarch 
his bands. Addiſon. 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old ſtatues of ſtone in cellars, the feet of 
them being bound with leaden bends, it appeared 
that the lead did ſwell. Bacon. 

6. [In architecture.] Any flat low member 
or moulding, called alſo faſcia, face, or 
plinth. 

7. A company of ſoldiers. 

And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his bands of foot. 
Shateſp. 


any common deſign. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers. 
Shakeſp. 
The queen, in white array before her band, 
Saluting took her rival by the hand. Dryden. 
On a ſudden, methought, this ſelect band ſprang 
forward, with a reſolution to climb the aſcent, 
and follow the call of that heavenly muſick. | 
Tatler. 
Strait the three band: prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the ſacred Nine. Pepe, 
To BanD, band”. v. a. [from band.] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troop. 0 | 
The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Have fill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And banding themſelves in contrary parts, | 
Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakeſp. 
Some of the boys banded themſelves as for the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix 


8. A company of perſons joined together in | 


— 


Sbaleſp. 


days ſkirmiſhing, at laſt made a compoſition, and 


BAN 


[4 ſometimes, for the act or practice of ap- 


plying bandages. | 
B4a'xDBOX, bin'-bdks. n. ſ. [from land and 
box.] A light box uſed for bands, and 
other things of ſmall weight. 
My friends are ſurpriſed to find two bandboxes 


among my books, till I let them ſee that they are 
lined with deep erudition, Adi on. 


With empty bandbox ſhe delights to range, 
And feigns a diſtant errand from the *Change. 
Gay's Trivia, 
BA'NDELET, ban'-dE-IEt. n. [. [bandelet, Fr. 
in architecture.] Any little band, flat 
moulding, or fillet. | 
Ba'nDiT, ban'-dit. 2. / [bandito, Ital. A 
man outlawed. 
No ſavage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to foil her virgin purity. Milton. 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf-latisfy'd. Pope. 
BAND“ Tro, ban-dit-t6. 2. /. in the plural 
banditti. [bandito, Ital.] | 
A Roman ſworder, and banditto flave, 
Murder'd ſweet 'Tully. SBakeſp. 
BAN DO, ban/-dog. u. . [from ban or band, 
and dag. The original of this word is 
very doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britan- 
nicis, derives it from band, that is, a. dog 
chained up. Skinner inclines to deduce it 
from bana a murderer, May it not come 
from ban a curſe, as we ſay a curft cur ; 
or rather from baund, ſwelled or large, a 
Daniſh word; from whence, in ſome 
counties, they call a great nut a ban-nut ?] 
A kind of large dog. | 
The time of night when Troy was ſet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls cry, and bandogs howl. 


h | Sbhateſp. Henry VI. 
Or privy, os pert, if any bin, 


We have great bandogs will tear their ſkin. Spenſer. 


BANDOLE'ERS, ban-d6-1CTz. 1. . [bandoukers, 
Fr.] Small wooden caſes covered with lea- 


ther, each of them containing powder that 
is a ſufficient charge for a muſket. 

Ba'NnDROL, ban'-dral. . /. {banderol, Fr.] 
A little flag or ſtreamer ; the little fringed 
filk flag that hangs on a trumpet. . 

BA xD, ban'-dy. 7. /. [from bander, Fr.] 
A club turned round at bottom, for 
ſtriking a ball at play. 0 PINES 

To B4'/xDr, band y. v. a. [probably from 
bandy, the inftrument with which they 
ſtrike balls at play, wlich, being crooked, 
is named from the term bander ; as, bander 
un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow.] | 


1. To beat to and fro, or from one to ano- 


ther. 
They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy the fervice like a tennis ball. Spenſer. 
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And like a ball bandy'd twixt pri i 
5 N Heproceeded ſo far by treaty, that he was prof- | departed. Carew, +0 gs Yield, both "Page od vim wil 11 
1 Ke to oye _ imperial ban taken off Altapi- They, tg live exempt ; Denham 
upon ſubmiſſion. Howell. From Heav'n's high juriſdiction, in new league | - from th - is 
1 f tropick 
To Bax, ban“. v. a. [bannen, Dutch, to Banded againſt his throne. ; Milton. 7 


What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, 


 Urſe.] To curſe; to execrate. Bandies 


Shall we think that it baneth the work which 
they leave behind them, or taketh away the uſe 
thereof ? | Hooker. 


2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ſtood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg d, his eyes were banded over. 


e mighty globe ſtill to and fro? 
2 Blacl mos. 


2. To exchange; to give and take recipro- 


. | Dryden. 1 
| It is uncertain whether this ; : cally. 6 
ur 1 f word, in | BANxDs of a Saddle, bands, are two pieces of Do you bandy looks with ; 
the foregoing fenſe, is to be deduced from | iron nailed upon the bows of the ſaddle, to a „ 0 I One 


to curſe, or bane to poiſon. . 


hold the bows in the right ſituation. 


. ; *Tis not in thee 

xe a et pent up, rue my ſhame, BA'NDAGE, ban'-didzh. . /. [bandage, Fr.] To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 

nts n our enemies, both mine and thine. 1. Something bound over another. 25 To bandy haſty words. Shakeſp.. 

3 Sbaleſp. Zeal too had a place among the reſt, with a | 3. To agitate; to toſs about; | | 
ul en | rs went a Numidian prieſt, bandage over her eyes; though one would not This hath been. ſo bandied amongſt us, that.one 
= 4 ing out charms, and caſting ſcrowls of | have. expected to have feen her vepreſented in | can hardly miſs books of this kind. Locke. 
* | ” each tide, wherein he curſed and ſnow. Addiſon. Ever ſince men have been united- into govern- 
Chriſtians. Knolles. 


Cords were faſtened by hooks to my bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. 
| . Swift's Gulliver. 
2. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the fillet or roller 
| wrapped over a wounded member; and, 


ments, the endeavours after univerſal. monarchy 
have been bandied among them. Swift. 
Let not obvious and. known. truth, or ſome af 
the moſt plain and certain propoſitions, be bandied 
about in a diſputation. Watts, 

| To 


n ee, bü-nà“. nä-tre. A ſpecies of 


. 


of 3 WW. B4 EE | 
„ $a . . [bende, Dutch ; Land, 


— 


BAN 
AN BAN 


1 
* 


To BAND ban'-dy | 
7 0 VU, N. To contend, A8 One . 4 £ 
| at ſome game, in which each ſtri | . from them ſome affronts, met a | 
| drive the * — own way. rives to —_ handſomely, and banged them to good | 248525 Nie Ahel of . 
| L a o ſimple man BRL | Howel. \ ank again mk, WE -- 
; Nie fa Kode hen 7 of Oz « =o FO oF having got ſome iron out of the —_ 17 in the trench. 82 ſt che city; and | 1 
| But. that * do th pr cle 8 3 N 4 Om hands to ſence. with, and 3 Wore. . Fr. a bench. ] A ſeat or . 701 
valiant ſon-in-law thou ſha joy: : « | Locke. 2 , 2 
One fit to Sandy with thy 8 : A. I was to be banged becauſe I was * N Plac q on their banks, the luſty Tro; | 5 
To ruffle in the commonwealth. $ t ong, and now becauſe I am too weak, to reſiſt; eptune's ſmcoth face, aud — 5 NV {ey wW 
; Could ſet up grandee againſt grandee . _ y be brought down when too rich, and op- ep of 25. Velen 34 
Yo ſquander time away, and bexdy , . ed when too poor. 2 111 , Mean time the king with gifts a v Wes, 4 
: 4 4 ws 2. To handle roughly ; to treat with violence ID the banks with twenty . ſores, * 
, To one another's privileges, Hudibras in . 7 , , hat banks of oats were no! in 8 wean Dry , 
] Aſter all the bandying attempts of reſolution, | Th e deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang d the Turks, | del re. is evident bh H 
it is as much a queſtion as ever. Glanville, at their deſignment halts. Shak wy criptions of ancient ſhips, ert freq A 
BAMpDVYL EO, bin'-d?-15g. a. J [from - 8 ſhould accoſt her with jeſts fire-new from 4. A place where money is laid Arbhaleg 
Fr.] A crooked leg. band „1 1 e mint; you ſhould have banged the youth into called for occaſionally. up to be 1 
: Wi alond your ee failiog, 2 umbneſs. ; Shakeſd. Let it be no bark, or common lock b M. 
Nor makes a ſcruple to expoſe : ang, bang n. .. [from the verb.] A blow; man be maſter of his own mone i bn "ery 
 , Your bandyleg, or crooked noſe. - Swift. | © ep ARDS parte? 6. word. —_—_ millike banks, but they will hd, L 
. Ba NDYL EGGED, bin'<d +1 8 1 (rom c am a bachelor. That 's to ſay, they are fools rooked. * ardy 10 A 
bondyleg.] Having crooked legs. - that marry j you'll bear me u bong for that. Shak This maſs of treaſure you ſhould 5 1 | 
The Ethiopians had an one-eyed bandylegged H With many a ſtiff twack, many a bang, f But you your ſtore have hoarded in fon * * 
| prince; ſuth a perſon would have made . ard crabtree and old iron rang. Hudibras — * 
odd figure. Collier. | I keard ſeveral bangs or buffets, as 1 thought, There pardons and indulgences 1 1. 4 
| D ANE, bine. . , [bana, Sax. a murderer ; Ons K the eagle that held the ring of my box in r. —— — 5 10 merits, out af hs _ 4 
| 1. Foion- . ; - k. ger Gulliver, ury of the church, whi ; ö 
1 Begone, or elſe let me. o To BA NGLE, bing'l. v. a. To 7 by - we: has the ſole cuſtody of. which the pep * 
| The ſame air with thee. Ben Jenſon and little; to ſquander careleſsly : a word 5. The company of perſons concert li ce 
| - Fin good to me becomes f — * oury in converſation. | 89 * * i 
- and in heav'n much worſe wo e bangle away the legacy of k, bank", v. a. [fr 
| | ate. : pod my — it is a ſign of — 5 A E 1. To incloſe with *. om the noun.) a 
| het They with ſpeed ' To BA'NT: —_— Duty of Man. | An ; Amid the cliffs m 
8 eir courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held peer ISH, ban'-nish. v. a. | banir, Fr d burning ſands, that bank the ſhrubby vale 
preading their bane, Milton. banio, low Lat. probably from ban Teut. 7 0 C 
url us am I doubly arm'd; my death and life, T outlawry, or proſeription. 2. To lay up money in a bank. * th 
3 and antidote, are both beſore me: 1. To condemn to leave his own countr BAN K-BILL, bank -bll/, 2. /. [fro vo 
"A is, in a moment, brings me to an end; Oz, fare thee well! J. and bill.] A note for money | id m beak BY 
© Butt that informs me I ſhall never die, A Thoſe evils thou repeat'ſt upor bank, at the figh ney laid up in 2 'y 
2. That which deſt . : ddifon. Have Bani = pon thyſelf 2 8 t of which the mon is b. 
| | ary eſtroys ; miſchief ; ruin. 4 aniſꝰ d me ſrom Scotland. Shakeſp paid. J li 
d olency mult be repreſt, or it will be the 2. To drive away. - Let three hundred 4A bo wal 
_ — = woes, $4, er Hooker PT — 3 baniſh ſorrow, my ready money, or 44 8 * . ie 
1 will not be afraid of death an o the Gods belon | , br = wh | 
Till Birnam foreſt come to rk > Shak It is for ee g *4 ead Coroley, 8 -br, n. . [from bank.) One 3 
8 70. to endeavour to baniſs the 2 N read God, and rafficks in money; one that keeps c 0 
And proves the ſource of all my n der | ughts of him out of * 1 B 
Leerer ene. Tee. Whole droves of lenders crowd the last Ba' 
Who came their bane. Milts To ban from his breaſt his Fu . To call — | 0 
Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare * BANISsHER ban [ h . wy ” love. Pop e. * * money. i Dryda, b 
The Scipios worth, thoſe thund ä H -nlsh-ur. u. from bani/þ.) rn and filrer let 4 
Th erbolts of war, | He that forces anoth . The Lombar 
L ne double bane of Carthage? Drod: , tr another from his own coun- ombard bankers and the change to walte, 8 
Falſe religion is, in its nature, the greate ＋ 1. tr y- 5 0 N h ) Dna, BA 
and deſtruction to government in the world. ml Tobefull _ of 832 baniſbe 2 * T v, Fkink. rup a. 2 7 [from be 
| | nkr 
. To BA / | South. Stand I before thee here. FO: | ; 1 
. eee e > RTE hel: 2: The aa of declaring one's df bu, . 
What if my houſe be tr 5 ment, Fr.] 5 A 1.4 0 wag: act of declaring one's ſelf bankrupt; 
And I be lead to give ay Cena dt rat, 1. The act of baniſhing another; as, he ſe i * n & 
Io have it band? | Sha cured himſelf by the baniſbment ; of his BA A 3 
\ Ba'xEFUL, bä'ne-fül. adj. [from bane 10 5 jy Ee? | TY 1 ooo erty p 
Full.} | and | 2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; exile r. bancorotto, Ital.] In debt beyond th te 
1. Poiſonous: .  . | Tow Now go we in n N of payment. 1 
©. © For voyaging to learn the direful art, | Pe Shakeſp The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken vat. BW 
To toint with Shale deves the . * 57 the wide world in baniſbment we roam . 3 | Slab L 
8 of the gods, and ſternly juſt, —_ rc'd from our pleaſing fields and native e. 1 2 T eee with ne. l 
. us'd t' impart the banefu : | | | : ; make your wit bankrupt. Shelebd | 
„ P neful truſt Pope. DARK bank”. [banc, Saxon.) . I It is ſaid that the money-changer af 
* ate eagle too is ſent before, : 1 ariſing on each fide of a water ay had benches, probably in the burſc 5 
As ho © hope wall prove to them as baneful, th e 37 properly, the /hore of the /ea and 1 C mag, ve and that when any became T, 
| ou conceiv'ſt it to the commonwealth. pot of a 3 brook, or ſmall water nts brok 2 banco was rotto, his bench / 
4 LP ; #2 Yankee. you no an waved 8 e. It was once written banker | 
Rc! nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, Joi - That Tyber trembled underneath aye ? Shak Wann 
to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. - f © Richmond, in Devonſhire, ſent out a boat 3H Mikes! Dainty bits f f 
BARE 1 | Dryden. ihe the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks e rich the ribs, but banleroui the wits. 
Benerotures bye, n. 4 [for | be cer et ' Shelep. | Bu 2 
een — — deſtructiveneſs. Was he's N ſtream ſo great, ſo good, Tt; t. KRUPT, bink'-ript. 2. / A man in debt, 75 
and wort 1 A rt. . % [from bane | Whoſe banks th r yond the power of payment. 
"== rt.] A plant, the ſame with dead!y | ſe banks the Muſes dwelt upon. C | ar nat nnd ee a 
nigbiſbadlee. 20 Tis happy when our ſtreams a! 8 number . in 1 R in 
To BanG, bing, v. a. Lvengolen, Dutch.) | 72 rs banks, but not to overthrow. * | their fortunes, to be ed, being baue, il 
- 23. Fo beat; to thump; to cudgel a low a . y oi what tears the river thed, . | many of them felons. | Bacthe | 
- and familiar wor. | | A r eee 13 It is with wicked men as with d rb 
| | a e, he giveth them many good words cn 4 


1 
py 


W- 


A treamer born at the end of a lance, or 


BAN ERET, bin'-ne-ret. 1. ſe [from ban- 


or peaſemeal cake, mixed with water, and 


uſed in the northern counties, and in 


B AN 


: the bankrupt pleads his cauſe ; 
I 211 . leaves len to her laws. Pope. 
„ Ba/xxRUPT, bink'-rapt- v. 4. To break ; 
to diſable one from ſatisfying his creditors. 
We caſt off the care of all future thrift, becauſe 
we are already bankrupted. Hammond. 
BAuA, bin'-nur. n. . Thanniere, Fr. ba- 
nair, Welſh. * 
1. A flag; a ſtandard; a military enſign. 
2 From France there comes a power, who already 
Have ſecret ſpies in ſome of our beſt ports, 
And are at point to ſhew their open anner. Shake. 
All in a moment through the gloom were {cen 
Ten thouſand banners riſe into the air, 
Milton. 


With orient colours waving. 
He ſaid no more; 


But left his ſiſter and his queen behind, 
And way'd his royal banner in the wind. Dryd. 
Fir'd with ſuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Addiſon. 


elſewhere. 


ner.] A knight made in the field, with the | 
ceremony of cutting off the point of his. 
ſtandard, and making it a banner. They | 
are next to barons in dignity; and were 
anciently called by ſummons to parlia- 
ment. Blount. 
A gentleman told Henry, that Sir Richard | 
Croftes, made banneret at Stoke, was a wiſe man; 
the king anſwered, he doubted not that, but mar- 
_ velled how a fool could know. Camden. 


Ba/NNEROL, more properly BANDEROL, | 


bin'-n8-r61. ». ſ. {from banderole, Fr.] A 
little flag or ſtreamer. | 
| | King Oſwald had a banrero! of gold and purple 
| {et over his tomb. Camden. 
Ba/xN1an, ban-yar', 1. /. A man's undreſs, 
-or morning gown, ſuch as is worn by the 
Bannians in the Eaſt Indies. | 
BaNNOCK, ban'-ndk. 7. . A kind of oaten 


- baked upon an iron plate over the fire; 


Scotland. ; 
BANQUET, bank'-kwit. 2. / [banquet, Fr. 

banchetto, Ital. vangucto, Span.] A feaſt 

an entertainment of meat and drink. 

If a faſting day come, he hath on that day a 


languet to make. | Hooker. 
In his commendations 1 am fed; | 
It is a banquet to me. Shakeſp. 


You cannot have a perfect palace, except you 


have two fides; a fide for the banguet, and a fide | 


lor the houſchold; the one for fcaſts and triumphs, 
and the other for dwelling. Bacon. 
Shall the companions make a benguet of him? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? Fob. 
* At that taſted fruit, 
The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banquet, turn d 
His courſe intended. ©... Milton. 
That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquets, and ignoble caſe. Dryden 


Te Banquet, bink'-kwit. v. a.” [from the 


noun.] To treat. any one with feaſts. 
Welcome his friends, | 
Viſit his countrymen and banquet them. Shaleſp. 
They were banqueted by the way, and the 


nearer they approached, the more encreaſed the 


Sir F. Hayward. | 


ore daintily, _ | 
mind ſhall bungust, tho* the body pine: 
| Fat paunches make kein fate and dainty bits 
__ nich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 


To Ba'qvtt, bank'-kwit."v.n, To feaſt; | 


BAP 


I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 
And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. Prior. 
Ba'NQUETER, bank'-kwi-tir. 2. . [from 
banguet.) | 
r. A feaſter; one that lives deliciouſly. 
2. He that makes feaſts. 
| BA NQUET-HOUSE, bank'-kwit-hou's. 
BA'NQUETING-HOUSE, bank'-kwE-ting-how's. 
n. J. [from banquet and houſe.] A houſe 
where banquets are kept. 
In a bangueting-houſe, among certain pleaſant 
trees, the table was ſet near to an excellent water- 
work. Sidney. 
At the walk's end behold, how rais'd on high 
A banquet-houſe ſalutes the ſouthern ſky. Dryden. 
BANSUE'TTE, bänk-kèt'. . /. [Fr. in for- 
tification.] A ſmall bank at the foot of the 
parapet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon 
when they fire. 


 BA'NSTICLE, ban'-stikl. 2. /. A ſmall fiſh, 


called alſo a ſtickleback. Pungitius. 
To BA/NTER, ban'-thr, v. a. (a barbarous 
rived from badiner, Fr.) To play upon; 
to rally; to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule, 

The magiltrate took it that he bantered him, 
and bade an officer take him into cuſtody. 

| L' Eftrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent ſimplicity to be 

the ſubject of banter ing drolls. L' Eftrange. 
Could Alcinous' gueſts with-hold 

From ſcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 

His leud romances, and his bant ring wit? Tote. 

Ba“ N TER, bän'-tür. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

Ridicule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never ſo ſilly, as it 
paſſes many times for frolick and banter, is one of 
the moſt pernicious ſnares in human life. 

| L' Eftrange. 

Metaphyſicks are ſo neceſſary to a diſtin& con- 
ception, ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on 
many ſubjects, that thoſe, who ridicule it, will be 
ſuppoſed to make their wit and banter a refuge 
and excuſe for their own lazineſs. Watts. 
BA/NTERER, ban'-t&-rar. . /. from banter.] 

One that banters ; a droll. | 

What opinion have theſe religious banterers of 
the divine power? Or what have they to ſay for 
this mockery and contempt ? L' Eflrange. 

BA'NTLING, bant'-ling. n./. [If it has any 
etymology, it is perhaps corrupted from 
the old word bairn, bairnling a little child. 
A little child : a low word. | 

If the object of their love 

Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 

They ſeldom let the bantling roar, 

In baſket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 
BAT PTISu, bap'-tizm. 2. ,. [baptiſmus, Lat. 

Bamnliowss.] 

I. An external ablution of the body, with a 
certain form of words, which operates and 
denotes an internal ablution or waſhing of 
the ſoul from original fin. Aylife. 

Bapliſm is given by water, and that preſcript 
form of words which the church of Chriſt doth 
uſe. | ; Hooker. 

To his great baptiſm flock'd, 

With awe, the regions round ; and with them came 

From Nazarcth the ſon of Joſeph deem'd, 

Unmark't, unknown, _ © | Milton. 
2. Baptiſm is often taken in Scripture for 

ſufferings. © * : 


am I ſtraitened till it be accompliſhed? Luke. 
BayT1i'sSMAL, bip-tiz'-mal. adj. [from bap- 
tiſm.] Of or 2 to baptiſin. 


When we undertake the baptiſmal vow, and 


enter on their new life, it would be apt to diſ- 
courage us. ammond. 


Ba'yT1sT, bap'-tist. n. /. (bapriſte, Fr. gan- 


. | ricus.] He that adminiſters baptiſm. 


word, without etymology, unleſs it be de- 


. 


| 


: 


I have a baptiſin to be baptized with, and how | 


BAR 


Him the Baptift ſoon 
Deſcry'd, divinely warn'd, and witneſs bore 
As to his worthier. 251 
Ba/eTISTERY, bip'-tis-tir-ry. 1. ſ. [bapti/- 
terium, Lat.] The place where the facra- 
ment of baptiſm is adminiſtered. 
The great church, baptiſery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth ſeeing. Addiſon, 
To BAPTTZE, bip-t'ze. v. a. [baptiſer, Fr. 
from Fanlite.] To chriſten ; to adminiſter 
the ſacrament of baptiſm to one. 
He to them ſhall leave in charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they learn'd, 
And his ſalvation ; them who ſhall believe, 
Baptiæing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 
Of waſhing them from guilt of ſin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if fo belal, 
For death, like that which the Redeemer died. 
Milton. 
Let us refle& that we are Chriſtians; that we 
are called by the name of the Son of God, and 
baptized into an irreconcileable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. Lagers. 


BayT!'ZzER, bäp-ti-zür. . /. [from To bap- 
tize.] One that chriſtens ; one that admi- 
niſters baptiſm. 

BAR, bar. n. /. [harre, Fr.] | 
I. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 
laid croſs a paſſage to hinder entrance. 

And he made the middle bar to ſhoot through 
the boards from the one end to the other. Exodus. 


2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faſtened 
to a door, and entering into the poſt or 
wall, to hold the door cloſe. | 

The fiſh-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, 
who alfo laid the beams thereof, and ſct up the 
doors thereof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof, | Nehemiah; 

3. Any obſtacle which hinders or obſtructs; 
obſtruction. - | 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet bars 
and doors, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, and 
no farther, Fob, 

And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, 
What limits, England, hadſt thou found ? what bar? 
What world could have reſiſted ? Dan. Civ. War. 

Hard, thou know'ſt it, to exclude 
Spiritual ſubſtance with corporeal har. Milton. 

Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 


Refuſe myſelf, what I had forc'd from fate? 


Dryden. 
Fatal accidents have ſet 0 

A moſt unhappy bar between your friendſhip. |. 

: Rowe. 

4. A rock, or bank of ſand, at the entrance 

of a harbour or river, which ſhips cannot 

ſail over at low water. 5 

5. Any thing uſed for prevention, or exclu- 
ſion. 


Leſt examination ſhould hinder and lett your 


proceedings, behold for a bar againſt that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly added. Hooker. 
Which I land the French unjuſtly gloze 

to be 
The founder of this law, and female bar. Shakeſp. 
6. The place where cauſes of law are tried, 
or where criminals are judged; ſo called 
from the har placed to hinder crowds from 


incommoding the court. 

The great duke 5 
Came to the bar, where to his accuſations 
He pleaded ſtill not guiltx. 859%. 


Some at the bar with ſubtlety defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty Jaws untye. Dryden. 


7. An incloſed place in a tavern or coffee- 
houſe, where the houſekeeper fits and re- 
ceives reckonings. | 9 

I was under ſome apprehenſion that they would 

appeal to me; and therefore laid down my : y 

at the bar, and made the belt of my way. 


U 8. IIn 


Milton. 


- 
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B A R 


8. [In law. ] A peremptory exception againft 

1 demand or plea brought by the defen- 

- dant in an action, that deſtroys the action 

of the plaintiff for ever. It is divided into 

a bar to common intent, and a bar ſpe 

cial: a bar to a common intent, is an or- 

dinary or general bar, that diſables the de- 

claration or plea of the plaintiff; a bar ſpe- 

- cial, is that which is more than ordinary, 

and falls out in the caſe in hand, upon ſome 

" ſpecial circumſtance of the fact. Cowell. 

Baſtardy is laid in bar of ſomething that is 

principally commenced. Aylife. 

9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ſtructure is held together. 

I went down to the bottoms of the mountains: 

the earth, with her lars, was about me for ever. 

Fonab. 

re. Any thing which is laid acroſs another, 

as bars in heraldry. 


1r. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or wedge | 


' from the mines, melted down into a ſort 
of mould, and never wrought. 

12. Bars of a Hure. The upper part of the 
gums between the tuſks and grinders, 
which bears no teeth, and to which the 

dit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horſe governed. 

13. Bars, in Mufick, are ſtrokes drawn per- 

- pendicularly acroſs the lines of a piece of 

muſick; uſed to regulate the beating or 

meaſure of. muſical time. 

Tg. Bar, in African traffick, is uſed for a de- 
nomination of price; payment being for- 

merly made to the Negroes almoſt wholly 

in iron bars. 

Bar $R0T, ba'r-sh6t/, 2. /. Two half bullets 

joined together by an iron bar; uſed in ſea 
engagements for cutting down the maſts 

and rigging. : 

To Bar, ba'r. v. a. [from the noun.-] 

1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a bolt, 
„ OT bar. M 

| My duty cannot ſuffer 
T' obey in all your daughter's hard commands; 

Though their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 

| S Sbakeſp. 
When you bar the window-ſhutters of your la- 
dy's bed-chamber at nights, leave open the ſaſhes 
to let in air. | Swift. 
2. To hinder ; to obſtruct, 
1 When law can do no right, 


Let it be lawful, that law bar no wrong. Shakeſp. | 


To prevent; to exclude; to make im- 
practicable. 

The houſes of the country were all ſcattered, 
and yet not ſo far off as that it barred mutual ſuc- 
cour, n . ; Sidney. 

Doth it not ſeem a thing very probable, that 


3. 


God doth purpaſtly add, Do after my judgments; | 


as giving theroby-to underſtand, that his mean- 
ig in the former ſentence was but to bar ſimili- 
tude in ſuch things as were repugnant to his or- 
dinances, laws, and ſtatutes ?  #Hooker. 
4. To detain, by excluding the claimants : 
with from. 
Hath he ſet bounds between their love and me? 
1 am their mother; who ſhall bar them from me? 


5. To ſhut out: with from. 

| Our hope of Italy not only loſt, , 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and berr'd from ev'ry 
1 Dryden. 
6. To exclude from uſe, right, or claim: 

with from before the thing. 
. ,* God hath abridged it, by barring us from ſome 
things of themſelves indifferent. Hooker. 


Give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent! 
' God knows 1 will not. Shakeſp. 


- 


BAR 
His civil acts do bind and bay them all; 
And as from Adam all corruption take, 
So, if the father's crime be capital, 
In all the blood law doth corruption. make. 
Sir Joba Davies. 
It was thought- ſufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to bar them from their 
money. Clarendon. 
If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only performs the conditions. 
Cal. on Pride. 
7. To prohibit. 
For though the law of arms doth bar 
The uſe of venom'd ſhot in war. Hudibras. 
What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town ? Bar him the playhouſes, and you ſtrike 
him dumb. Addi 
8. To except; to make an exception. 
Well, we ſhall fee your bearing . 
Nay, but I bar to- night; you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night. Shakeſp. 


9. {In law.] To hinder the proceſs of a ſuit. 

But buff and belt men never know theſe cares; 
No time, nor trick of law, their action bar: : 
Their cauſe they to an eaſier iſſue put. 

From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out 
of truth, a criminal cauſe ought not to be barred. 

Ayliffe. 

If a biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excommu- 
nicates his adverſary, ſuch excommunication ſhall 
not diſable or bay his adverſary. Aylife. 

Io. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a horſe, and other 
parts, with intent to ſtop the malignant 
humours. It is done by opening the ſkin 
above it, diſengaging it, and tying it both 
above and below, and ftriking between the 
two ligatures. 

BARB, ba'rb. n. J. [harba a beard, Lat.] 
I, Ay thing that grows in the place of a 
ard. 


or wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 


2. The points that ſtand backward in an 


from being extracted. 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 
The ſhining barb appear above the wound. 
Roo Pope's Iliad. 
3. The armour for horſes. 

Their horſes were naked, without any barbs ; 
for albeit many brought urbs, few regarded to 
put them on. . Haywerd. 


Bars, barb. 2. /. [contracted from Barbary.) 
A Barbary horſe. 4 — 
Horſes brought from Barbary, are commonly 

of a lender light ſize, and very lean, uſually 


but never grow old; the vigour and mettle of 
barbs never ceaſe but with their life. 
| Farrier's Did. 
To BArB, barb. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. © 
Shave the head, and tie the beard, and fay it 
| was the defire of the penitent to be ſo barbed be- 
fore his death. | Shakeſp. 


2. To furniſh horſes with armour. See 
BARBED. * e. 
8 2 warriour train ; 
at like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 
On barbed ſteeds they rode, 33 
Thick as the college of the bees in May. 
| | Dryden's Fables, | 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. | 
| The twanging bows _ | 
Send ſhowers of ſhafts, that on their barbed points 
Alternate ruin bear. . Philips, 


BA's BACAN, bi'r-ba-kin. 1. /. [barbacane, Fr. 


| barbacana, Span.) 


] | 


en. 


choſen for ſtallions. Bards, it is ſaid, may die, 


| 


The barbel is ſo called, by reaſon of the barb | 


arrow, or fiſhing-hook, to hinder them | 


BAR 


1. A fortification placed before 
a town. _ walls of 
Within the barbacan a porter ſate, 
Day and night duly keeping watch and ward 
Nor wight nor word mote paſs out of the ; 
But in good order, and with due regard, yY 


. . 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. Vee, 


3- An opening in the wall th 
B the guns — levelled. rough which 
ARBA'DOES Cherry, bir-b4- 

[mapbigia, Lat 1 Y dus tshèr rf, 
n the Weſt Indies, it riſes to be 
teen feet high, where it produces N 
of a pleaſant tart fruit; propagated in — 
there, but in Europe it is a curioſity, 3 
BARBA'DOES Tar, bar-bi-dts' th r. A bin. 
minous ſubſtance, differing little from the 
petroleum floating on ſeveral iprings 1 
England and Scotland. ; 
Woodward" s Method 
BARBA'RIAN, bar-bY-ryan. 1. J. — 
Lat. It ſeems to have ſignifled at ff 
only a foreign Or a foreigner but, in time 
implied ſome degree of wildneſs or ny 
Pp 
1. A man uncivilized ; untaught; a fa; 
Proud Greece all nations n 
Boaſting, her learning all the world enrelbd. ; 
L 
There were not different gods among For Greek 
and barbarians. Stillins fot, 
But with deſcending ſhow”rs of brimſtone &:; 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd, Aa. 
2. A foreigner. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd. Shake. Corielon;, 
3- A brutal monſter; a man without pity: 
a a term of reproach. 
Thou fell barbarian / 
What 2 done ? what could provoke thy mad- 
neſs 
To aſſaſſmate ſo great, ſo brave a man? 
A. Philtt, 
BARBA RIAN, bar-ba-ryan. adj. Belonging 
to barbarians; ſavage. 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould ring age, 
Harbarian blindneſs. Pape. 


BarB4RICK, bar-bir-ik. adj. [Barbarics, 
Lat. in a different ſenſe, it means in Latin 
wrought, fretted.) Foreign; far-fetched. 

The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Show'rs on her kings barbarick pearl and gold. 
; | Paradiſe Ljp 
The eaſtern front was glorious to behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbaric+ gold. Pye. 


| Ba'sBaRISH, bà'r-bär-Iz m. . /. [barbari/ms! 


Lat.) 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the purity 
and exadneſs of any language. : 

The language is as near approaching to it, 4 
our modern barbariſm will allow; which is all that 
can be expected from any now extant. 

Dryden. Juvenal, Dadlalu 
2. Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 
I have for bartariſm ſpoke more 
Than for that angel knowledge you can . 
SA. 
The genius of Raphael having ſucceeded tothe 
times of barbariſm and ignorance, the knowledge 
of painting is now arrived to perfection. 
| | D ryden's Du freſnoy, Preface 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; 1. 
ing 2nd 


B AR 


4 Cruelty barbarity ; . unpitying hardneſs 

af heart : not in uſe. 5 
1 

triſi 1tle ve pitied hi 
e 1 F Shateſp. Richard II. 

RAAB ATT, bir-bar'-i-tf. 1. / [from bar- 
bat ous.) » + wa». ' 

* n RA 

elty; inhumanity. 

9 4 3 did treat hin with all the rudeneſs, 
and barberity imaginable. Clarendon. 

iſm 5 impurity of ſpeech. 

* Next Petrarch follow d, and in him we ſee 
What rhyme, improv'd in all its height, can be; 
At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and ſweet _—_— 

ryden. 

Latin expreſſes that in one word, which = 

the barharity or narrowneſs of modern tongues 
ot fupply in more. Dryden. 
refinements, which ended by * 
in wany barkarities, before #* Goths had invaded 
Italy. Swift. 
$A'RBAROUS, bi'r-bi-rus. adj. [barbare, 

Fr. Baggage. e 

1. Stranger to civility ; ſavage; uncivilized. 

What need I fay more to you? What ear is ſo 

* barbarous but hath heard of Amphialus? Sidney. 

The doubtful daraſel dare not yet commit | 

Her ſingle perſon to their barbarous truth. 

Fairy Queen. 
Thou art a Roman; be not barbarous. Sbaleſp. 
He left governour, Philip, for his country a 
ian, and for manners more barbarous than 
be that ſet him there. Macc. 
A barbdrous country muſt be broken by war, 
before it be capable of government ; and when 
ſubdued, if it be not well planted, it wilteftſoons 
return to berbariſor, + Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. | 

who reſtored painting in Germany, not 
having thoſe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarou manner, Dryden. 

3, Cruel; inhuman. 

By their barbarous uſage, he died within a few 
days, to the grief of all that knew him, 

| | Clarendon. 

BizBAROUSLY, bA'r-bi-ras-ly. adv. [from 

- barbarous.] | 

1. Ignorantly ; without knowledge or arts. 


2. In a manner contrary to the rules of 
ſpeech. | ; 3 
We barbarouſly call them bleſt, 
While ſwelling coffers break their owners reſt. 


| Stepney. 
3- Cruelly ; inhumanly. | 
But yet you barbaroyſly murder'd him. Dryden. 
She wiſhes it may proſper : but her mother 


uſed one of her nieces very barbarouſly. Spec. 
BA RBAROUSNESS, bY'r-bi-rhs-nts. 1. /. 
[from barbarous.] | 
7. Incivility of manners. 
Excellencies of muſick and poetry are grown to 


be little more, but the one fiddling, and the other 
; and are indeed very worthy of the ig- 
aorance of the friar, and the borbarouſneſs of the 


3. geln. , 7 
les o the clergy, er 
4 5 wy Hale's Common Law. 
" BARBECUE, bYr-b&-ki. v. a. A term 
ted inthe Welt Indies for dreſſing a bog 
| 1 which, being ſplit to the back- 
ne, ie laid flat upon a large gridiron, 
ted about two foot above a charcoabfire, 


with harbarouſ- | 


Which Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe. 
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Oldfield, with more than harpy throat endued, 
Cries, Send me, gods, a whole hog barbecued. ' 
Pope. 
BA'RBECUE, ba'r-b&-kii. 2. . A hog dreſt 
whole, in the Weſt Indian manner. 
BA'RBED, ba'r-bid. part. adj. [from Tobarb.] 
1. Furniſhed with armour. 
His 3 armour he will command to ruſt, 
His bazbed ſteeds to ſtables. Shakeſp. Rich, II. 
2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 
Tf I conjecture right, no drizAing ſhow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire. 
Milton. 
BAR BEL, bai'rbl. 2. , [barbus, Lat.] 
I. A kind of fiſh found in rivers, large and 
ſtrong, but coarſe. 
The barbel is fo called, by reaſon of the barb 
or wattels at his mouth, or under his chaps, 
Walton's Angler. 
2. Knots of ſuperfluous fleſh growing up in 
the channels of the mouth of a horſe. 
| Farrier*s Di#, 
BAA BER, ba'r-bir. n. /. [from To barb.) A 
man who ſhaves the beard. 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or 
ſuitors, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſts to his 
ſervants to dreſs; his head and face to his barber ; 
his eyes to his letters, and his ears to petitioners. 


Wotton. 
Thy boiſt'rous looks, 
No worthy match for valour to aſſail, 
But by the barber' razor. beſt ſubdued. _ Milton. 
What ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd 
The cauſe, why woman has no beard ? 
In points like theſe we muſt agree; 
Our barber knows as much as we. Prior, 
To BARBER, bi'r-bur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To dreſs out ; to powder. 
Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. 
Shateſp. 


B&4'gBER-CHIRURGEON, bYr-bar-sar'-jan. . / 
A man who joins the practice of ſurgery 
to the barber's trade; ſuch as were all ſur- 
geons formerly, but now it is uſed only for 
a low practiſer of ſurgery. 

He put himſelf into barber-chirurgeons hands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour. 
| Whiſeman's Surgery. 

BA'/R&BER-MONGER, ba'r-bur-mung'-gar. 2. / 
A word of reproach in Shakeſpeare, which 
ſeems to ſignify a fop; a man decked out 
by his barber. | s 

Draw, you rogue; ſor though it be night, the 
moon ſhines; I'll make a ſop of the moonſhine of 
you; you whoreſon, cullionly, barber-monger, draw. 

Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

BAR BERRY, bYr-ber-ry. u. /. [berberis, Lat. 

or oxyacanthus.) Pipperidge buſh. 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common barberry. | 


2. Barberry without ſtones. The firſt of theſe 
ſorts is very common in England, and often 
planted for hedges. 1-165; * 0:5 000 
Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very uſeful 
in houſewifery ; that which beareth its fruit with- 
out ſtones is counted beſt. 2 Mortimer. 
Bax D, bYrd. 2. /. [bardd; Welſh.] A poet. 
There is among the Itiſh a kind of people called 
dards, which are to them inſtead of poets; whoſe 
profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſeb or diſpraiſes of 
men in their poems wr rhime; the which are had 
in high regard and eſtimation among them. 
; Spenſer oz Treland. 
And many ard that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. 
2 Fairy Dueen. 
The bard who firſt adorned our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong, 
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Dryden. | 


BAR 


BARE, bYre. adj. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.) 
1. Naked; without covering. 

The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both 
to cloath and houſe the kern. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Then ftretch'd her arms t' embrace the body 

bare; 
Her claſping hands incloſe but empty air. Dryd. 

In the old Roman ftatues, theſe two parts were 
always bare, and expoſcd to view as much as our 
hands and face. Addiſon. 

2. Uncovered in reſpect. 

Though the lords uſed to be covered whilſt the 
commons were bare, yet the commons would not 
be bare before the Scottiſh commiſſioners; and 
ſo none were covered. Clarendon. 


3. Unadorned; plain; fimple ; without or- 
nament. 
Feet was their manners then but bare and plain; 
For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. 
| Spe nſer . 
4. Detected; no longer concealed. 

Theſe falſe pretexts and varniſh'd colours failing, 

Bare in thy guilt, hew foul thou muſt appear ! 
TS Milton. 
5. Poor; indigent; wanting plenty. 

Were it for the glory of God, that the clergy 
ſhould be left as bare as the_apoſtles, when they 
had neither ſtaff nor ſcrip; God would, I hope, 
endue them with the ſelf-ſame affection. | 

Hooker's Preface. 

Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has been 

contrary to that of Mr. Cowley. Dryden. 


6. Mere; unaccompanied with uſual recom- 
mendation. 
It was a bare petition of a ſtate 

To one whom they had puniſhed. = Salad. 
Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, 

only through a defet of knowledge; but car- 

ried, with theſe puffs ef wind, contrary to know- 
ledge. 'South. 
7. Threadbare; much worn. | N 
You have an exchequer of words, and no other 
treaſure for your followers; for it appears, by 
their bare liveries, that they live by your bare 
words. | Sbaleſp. 
8. Not united with any thing elſe. . 
A deſire to draw all things to the determina- 
tion of bare and naked Scripture, hath cauſed 
much pains to be taken in abating the credit of 
man. Hooker... 
That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace 
which they offer unito our cuſtom of bare reading 

the word of God. . Hoober . 

9. Wanting clothes; flenderly ſupplied with 
clothes. | 5 
10. Sometimes it has F before the thing 

Wanted or taken away. ww 
'Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
For, tho your violence ſhould leave them here 
Of gold and ſilver, ſwords and darts remain. 
| den's Juvenal. 
Making a law to reduce intefeft, will not raiſc 
the price of land; it will only leave the country 
barer of money. Locke. 
To BARE, bi're. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 

To ſtrip; to make bare or naked. 
The turtle, on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did launch. 
| | 4 Spenſer. 
There is a fabulous narration, that an 

groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and fee 

upon the graſs, in fach ſort as it will bare the 
grafs round about. Bacon Nat. Hiftor ;. 
Eriphyle here he found ; 

Barim her breaſt, yet bleeding with the wound. 
He lar d an ancient oak of all her boughs 

Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac'd. 


NSD: 
For virtue, when I point the pen, 


. 
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Bare the mean heart that Jurks beneath a ar; on 
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BAR 
» of] WP 8 1 14 * „. "2 | 
Can there be wanting, todefend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws ? 


| . | | Pope. 
BarE, or Borr, bi're, or bo're. The pre- 
terite of To bear. See To BEAR. 
-BA/RERONE, bYre-bbne. x. . [from bare and 
bone.] Lean, ſo that the bones appear. 
Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone : 
how long is it ago, Jack, ſince thou ſaweſt thy 
own knee ? | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
BA'REFACED, bà're-fäst. adj. [from bare and 
_ face. | 
1. With the face naked; not maſked. 
© Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 
then you will play barefaced. | 
Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
2. Shameleſs; unreſerved; without conceal- 
ment ; undiſguiſed. f 
The animoſities encrea 


ſed, and the parties ap- 


peared barefaced againſt each other. Clarendon. 
TY is moſt certain, that barefaced bawdry is the 
pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 


Bak ETA CEDLY, bire-fA'st-lj5. adv. {from 
3 Openly; ſhamefully : without 
He. | 
Though only ſome profligate wretches own it 
too barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear more, 
did not fear tie people's tongues. Locke. 
BAREFA'CEDNESS, bare-fa'st-nes. 7. . [from 
barefaced.) Effrontery ; aſſurance ; auda- 
cCiouſneſs. | 
Bx/xEFoorT, bi're-fat. adj. [from bare and 
Foot.) Having no ſhoes. | 
Going to find a barefoot brother out, 
One of our order. Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
B4/zEFoor, bYre-fit. adv. Without ſhoes. 
She muſt have a huſband ; 
I muſt dance barefoot on her wedding-day, Shake/p. 
Ambitious love hath ſo in me offended, 
That 4arefoot plod I the cold ground upon 
With fainted vow. 


\ 


Shakeſp. 
Envoys deſcribe this holy man, with his Al- 
caydes about him, ſtanding barefoot, bowing to 
the earth. | 1 Addiſon. 
BAREFO'OTED, bYre-fat-1d. adj. Being with- 


out ſhoes. 
He himſelf, with a rope about his neck, lare- 
Footed, came to offer himſelf to the diſcretion of 
Loeonatus. 8 Sidney. 
BAREGNA'WN, bYr-nIn. adj. [from bare and 
gnawn.) Eaten bare. 
Fat; - *Know my name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth barggnawn and cankerbit. 
1 WP . . Shakeſp. King Lear, 
 ' BAREHE'ADED, bi're-h&d-did.. adj. [from 
bare and head.) Uncovered in reſpect. 
He, dareheaded, lower than his proud fteed's 


; neck, | 
Beſpoke them thus, Shakeſs. Rich. II. 
Next, before the chariot, went two men bare- 

beaded. Ws | Bacon, 
Ide victor knight had laid his helm afide, 
Barebeaded, popularly.low he bow'd. Dryd. Fables. | 

B&4'RELY, bi're-I1F, adv. [from bare. ] | 

r. Nakedly. N 

2. Poorly; indigently. 

3. Without decoration. 

4. Merely; only; without any 


thing more. 
The external adminiſtration of his word, is as 


| 


BAR 


1. Nakedneſs. | 
So you ſerve us 


Till we ſerve you; but when you have our roles, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 
And mock us with our baren. Sbaleſp. 
2. Leanneſs. 
For their poverty, I know not where they had 
that; and for their baren, they never learned 


that of me. Sbaleſp. 
3. Poverty. | 
Were it ſtripped of its privileges, and made as 


like the primitive church for its barene/s as its pu- 
rity, it could legally want all ſuch privileges. South. 
4. Meanneſs of clothes. 
BA'RGAIN, bYr-gin. . /. [bargen, Welſh; 
bargdigne, Fr.] | 
A contract or agreement concerning the 
ſale of ſomething. ; 
What is marriage but a very bargain? wherein 
is ſought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 
ſome deſire of iffue; not the faithful Ruptial 
union. of man and wife. con. 
No more can be due to me, | 
Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 


The thing bought or ſold; a purchaſe; 
the thing purchaſed. 
Give me but my price for the other two, and 
you ſhall even have that into the bargain. 
 £' Eftravge. 
He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 
may give his ſon a more genteel carriage, with 
greater learning into the bargain, than ny at 
ſchool can do. | Locke, 


3. Stipulation ; intereſted dealing. 

There was a difference between courteſies re- 
ceived from their maſter and the duke; for that 
the duke's might have ends of utility and bargain, 
whereas their maſter's could not. Bacon. 

4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 
ſcenity. | 

Where ſold he bargains, whipſtitch? Dryden. 

As to bargains, few of them ſeem to be excel- 
lent, becauſe they all terminate in one fingle 


point. Swift. 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe'er for ſelling bargains fam'd. Swift. 


5. An event; an upſhot: a low ſenſe. 

I am ſorry for thy misfortune ; however we 
muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. 

Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
6. In law. 1 
Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement 
made for manours, lands, c. alſo the transfer- 
ring the property of them from: the bargainer to 
the bargainee. Cowell. 


i To BA'RGAIN, bar-gin. v. n. [from the noun.] | 


To make a contract for the ſale or pur- 
chaſe of any thing : often with for before 
the thing. £4021 
- Henry is able to enrich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain fer their wives, 
As market-men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe. $þat. 
For thoſe that are like to be in plenty, they 
may be bargained for upon the ground. Bacon. 
The thrifty ſtate will bargain ere they fight. 
7 _ I” TO" a Dryden. 
It is poſſible the great duke may bargain for 
the republick of Lucca, by the help of his great 
treaſures. | Addiſon on Italy. 


; 


well by reading barely the Scripture, as by ex- 
plaining"the fame. - -  _  ZHooker. 
The duke of Lancaſter is dead; 
And living too, for now his fon is duke 
_—— Barely in title, not in revenue. © 
| | Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


, - 


He barely N e che et, promis d the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very ſign. Donne. 


Where the balance of- trade barely pays for 
cominodities with commodities, there money muſt 


BARGAINEE , bar-gin-n&, u. J. (from bar- 


Sai. J. He or ſhe that accepts a bargain. | 
— Lee BARGAIN. ' 


BA'RGAINER, ba'r-gin-nar. .»- . [from han! 
gain.] The perſon who profters, or makes 
a bargain. Sce BARCGAIx. 


BARGE, . b#rje. 1. J. Ibargie, Dutch, from 
n Lat] | | 
4+ | 4 for P eaſùre. ; ' 


* 


de ſent, or elſe the debts cannot be paid, Locle. 
ba re- nls. TD 7. [from bare.) 


BARENESS, 


| 


e barge ſhe ſat in, like 2 burniſh'd throne, 


| 


BAR 


Plac'd in the gilded berge 
Proud with the burden of ſo ſweet + char ” 
With painted oars the youths begin to "Rs : 
- Neptune's ſmooth ſace. * 
2. A ſea commander's boat. *. 
It was conſulted, when I had taken 
| and gone aſhore, that my 
ſail and left me. 


3. A boat for burden. 


BARGER, bi'r-jur. 2. /. [from barge.) 
manager of a barge, 
Many wafarers make themſelves 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this Privilege 
who again, like the Campellians in the north 
and the London Bbargers, forſlow not to baipne 
them. Carew's Survey of Cornual 


BARK, birk. 2. /. [barck, Dan.] 
1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laſt according to the ſtrength and quan. 
tity of their ſap and juice; being well mung 
by their bark againſt the injuries of the air. 

Bacon Nat, Hifi 

Wand'ring in the dark, ö 

Phyſicians for the tree have found the bars, Y 
2. A ſmall ſhip. [from barca, low Lat.] : 

The duke of Parma muſt have flown, if be 

would have come into England: for he could 

neither get bark nor mariner to put to ſca. 

Bacon on the War with Sn 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, * 
Built in th' eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
That ſunk ſo low that ſacred head of thine, - 

Millas, 

Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 
Truſts a frail bark with a tempeſtuous wind. 

* Grarwi/le, 
To BARK, bark. v. n. [beoncan, Saxon. 


1. To make the noiſe which a dog make 
when he threatens or purſues. 
Sent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and unfaſhionably, 
T hat dogs bark at me. Shakeſp. Rich, Ill. 
Why do your dogs bart ſo? be there bears! 
th' town? Shakeſpeare's Merry Wives of Winds, 
In vain the herdman calls him back again; 
The dogs ſtand off afar, and bart in vain. Cerig. 
2. To clamour at ; to purſue with reproaches 
Vile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold, 
And envy baſe, to bark at fleeping fame. 
| Fairy Niem. 
You dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord ! Sale . 


my bare 


hip ſhould have fe 
; Raleigh, 


The 
glee, by put. 
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| To BARK, bA'rk. v. a. [from the noun.) To B 

aur trees of their bark. t 

he ſevereſt penalties ought to be put upon by 

barking any tree that is not felled. Teri. 1 

Theſe trees, after they are barled, and cut to 4 
ſhape, are tumbled down from the mountains 

| into the ſtream. Adiſa. 0 

BARK-BARED, + ba'rk-bärd. adj. [from bark 34 

and bare. ] Stripped of the bark. h 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be pre- 0 
ſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the foot, c 

below the ſtripped place, cutting the body of the N 


tree ſloping off a little above the ſhoot, and i 
will heal, and be covered with bark. 
en ; Mor tiner. 

BAR KER, ba'r-kür. 2. / [from bark. 
1. One that barks or clamours. , 
What hath he done more than a baſe cut? 
barked and made a noiſe ? had a fool or two to fp 
in his mouth? But they are rather enen“ 4 
my fame than me, theſe bar#ers. Ben Jo! a 
2. [from bark of trees.] One that 5 em 
ployed in ſtripping trees. : 
Ba'k by ba'r-ky. adj. [from bark.) Conki 
ing of. bark ; — bark. 


Ivy ſo enrings the Say 


Durnt on the Mater. 
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7 . Fa 
It 2 ſpike; the calyx, huſk, awn, 
and flower, arc like thoſe, of wheat or rye, but 
the awns are rough; the ſeed is fwelling in the 
middle, and, for the moſt part, ends in a ſharp 
int 0 which the huſks are cloſely united. The 
cies are, T. Common long-eared barley. 2. 
inter or ſquare barley, by ſome called big. 3. 
Sprat barley, or battledoor barley, All theſe ſorts 
of barley are fown in the ſpring of the year, in 
a dry time. In ſome very dry light land, the 
* Barley is ſown early in March ; but in ſtrong 
clayey ſoils it is not ſown. till April. . The ſquare 
barley, or big, is chiefly cultivated in the north 
of England, and in Scotland ; and is hardier than 
the other ſorts. | Miller. 
Barley is emollient, moiſtening, and expecto- 
ating ; larley was choſen by Hippocrates as a 
roper ſood in inflammatory diſtempers. 
f  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
BRLEYBRAKE, bar-ly-brake. 2. / A kind 
1 play. 
1 — sprais'd ſhe went abroad thereby, 
At barleybrake her ſweet iwilt feet to try. Sidney, 
Ba'RLEY BROTH, ba'r-ly-bra'th. 2. /. [from 
harley and broth.) A low word ſometimes 
uſed for ſtrong beer. 
Can ſodden water, : 
A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their barley broth, | 
Decoct their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? 
— 3 Sbaleſp. 
Ba'nLEY CORN, bar-ly-karn. 1. /. [from 
barley and corn.) A grain of barley ; the 
beginning of our meaſure of length; the 
third part of an inch. ; 

A long, long journey, choak'd with brakes 
and thorns, 2 
Il-meaſur'd by ten thouſand barley corns. Tickell. 

B/rLEy (Mow, ba'r-ly-mow'. 1. /. [from 
barley and mow.] The place where reaped 
barley is towed up. be . 

Whenever by yon barley mov I paſs, | 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs, Gay. 

BARM, ba'rm. u. / [bur m, Welſh ; beonm, 
Sax.) Teaſt; the ferment put into drink 
to make it work; 
lighten and-ſwell it. 

* Are you not he 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no barm, 
Miſlead night wand'rers, laughing at their harm? 
| Shakeſp. 


working of beer, when the 5arm is put into it. 
Bacon. 
Barn, byr-my. adj. [from barm-] Con- 
taining barm ; yeauy. AP; 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They pals, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets 
' , . cheer | ER 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden, 
Bars, burn. 7. /. {bepn, Sax. ] A place or 
bouſe for laying up any fort of grain, hay, 
or ſtraw, = = 
lo vain the -barns expect their promis'd load; 
Nor $oras at home, nor recks are heap'd abroad; 


| r 

_ Ttook notice of the make of 4arns here: hav- 
wg laid a frame of wood, they place, at the fout 
corners, four blocks, in ſuch a ſhape, as neithel 
mice nor vermin can creep up. Addiſon, 


, deapin, Sax. a child, and aac, Sax. an Oak.) 
. Akind of ſhell fiſh that grow upcn timber 
ꝙ＋6⁵z 7 ales 
„ A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed to 
grow on trees. | 
Eis beyond even an atheiſt'scredulity and im- 
Pudetice, to arm chat the firſt men might grow 
n wes, as the ſtory goes about burrucler ; or 


and into bread, to 


| 


| 


ö 


Dryder. 


BULNACLE, ba'r-nAkl. 2. /. [probably of 


[| 


| 


Try the force of imagination upon ſtaying the | 


; 


BAR 


might be the lice of ſome vaſt prodigious ani- | 


mals, whoſe ſpecies is now extincct. Bentley. 
And from the moſt refin'd of ſaints 

As naturally grow miſcreants, | 

As barnacles turn Soland geeſe 

In th' iſlands of the Orcades. Hudibras. 


3- An inſtrument made commonly of iron for 
the uſe of farriers, to hold a horſe by the 
noſe, to hinder him from ſtruggling when 
an inciſion is made. | Farr. Dick. 


BARO METER, ba-rom'-m6-tor. 1. /. [from 
gage weight, and wirgw meaſure.] A ma- 
chine for meaſuring the weight of the at- 
moſphere, and the variations in it, in order 

chiefly to determine the changes of the 
weather. It differs from the baroſcope, 
which only ſhews that the air is heavier at 
one time than another, without ſpeciſying 
the difference. The barometer is founded 
upon the Torricellian experiment, ſo called 
from Torricelli, the inventor of it, at Flo- 
rence, in 1643. It is a glaſs tube filled with 
mercury, horizontally , ſealed at one end; 
the other open, and immerged in a baſin 
of ſtagnant mercury : ſo that, as the weight 
of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mercury 
in the tube will deſcend, and, as it in- 
creaſes, the mercury will aſcend ; the co- 
lumn of mercury ſuſpended in the tube 
being always cqual to the weight of the 

incumbent atmoſphere. 
The meaſuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the level 
of the ſea, hath been much promoted by baro- 
metrical experiments, founded upon that eſſential 
property of the air, its gravity or preſſure. As 
the column of mercury in the barometer is coun- 
terpoiſed by a column of air of equal weight, ſo 
whatever cauſes make the air heavier. or hghter, 
the preſſure of it will be thereby increaſed or 
leffened, and of - conſequence the mercury will 
riſe or fall. Harris. 
Gravity is another property of air, whereby it 
counterpoiſes a column of mercury from twenty- 
ſeven inches and one-half to thirty and one-half, 
the gravity of the atmoſphere varying one-tenth, 
which are its utmoſt limits; ſo that the exact ſpe- 
cifick gravity of the air can be determined when 
the barometer ſtands at thirty inches, with a mo- 
derate heat of the weather. Arbuthnot on Air. 


BAROME'TRICAL, ba-r6-met'-tri-kal. adj. 
[from Barometer. ] Relating, to the baro- 
meter. | | 
He is very accurate in making barometrical 

and thermometrical inſtruments. 
Derb. Phyfico- Theol. 


BARON, bär rün. 1. f. The etymology of 
this word is very uncertain. Baro, among 


the Romans, fignified a brave warriour, or 
a brutal man; and, from the firſt of theſe 
fignifications, Menage derives baron, as a 
term of military dignity. - Others ſuppoſe 
it originally to ſignify only a man, in which 
ſenſe” baron, or varon, is ſtill ufed by the 
0 Spaniards; and, to confirm this conjec- 
ture, our law yet uſes baron and femme, 
- huſband and wife. Others deduce it from 
Ber, an old Gauliſh word, fignifying com- 
mander ; others from the Hebrew Jaa, of 
the ſame import. Some think it'a con- 
traction of par homme, or peer, which ſeems 
leaſt probable. )] „ | 
1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 
- It may be probably thought, that anciently, 
in England, all thoſe were called barons, 
that had ſuch figniories as we now call court 


i 2 5 


barons : and it is ſaid, that, aſter the Con- 
eſt, all ſuch came to the parliament, and 


tas nobles in the upper houſe . But when, 
18 8 * Ms, is | 


* 
| Y 


BAR 
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by experience, it appeared that the parlia- 
ment was too much crowded with ſuch 
multitudes, it became a cuftom, that none 
ſhould come but ſuch as the king, for their 
extraordinary wiſdom or quality, thought 
good to call by writ ; which writ ran hac 
vice tantum. After that, men ſeeing that 
this ſtate of nobility was but caſual, and 
depending merely on the prince's pleaſure, 
obtained of the king letters patent of this 
dignity to them and their heirs male; and 
theſe were called barons by letters patent, 
or by creation, whoſe poſterity are now 
thoſe barons that are called lords of the 
parliament; of which kind the king may 
create more at his pleaſure, It is neverthe- 
leſs thought, that.there are yet barons 
writ, as well as barons by letters patent, 
and that they may be diſcerned by their ti- 
tles; the barons by writ being thoſe that, to 
the title of lord, have their own ſurnames 
annexed ; whereas the barons by letters pa- 
tent are named by their baronies. Theſe 
barons, which were firſt by writ, may now 
juſtly alſo be called barons by preſcription ; 
for that they haye continued barons, in 
themſelves and their anceſtors, beyond the 
memory of man. There are alſo barons by 
tenure, as the biſhops of the land, who, 
by virtue of baronies annexed to their bi- 
ſhopricks, have always had place in the 
upper houſe of parliament, and are called 
lords ſpiritual. | . 

2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 
chequer tothe king : of theſe the principal 
is called lord chief baron, and the three 
others are his aſſiſtants, between the king 
and his ſubjects, in cauſes of juſtice belong- 
ing to the exchequer. 


3. There are alfo barons of the cinque ports; 
two to each of the ſeven towns, Haſtings, 
Winchelſea, Rye, Rumney, Hithe, Dover, 
and Sandwich, that have places in the lawer 
houſe of parliament. Coavell. 
They that bear 

The cloth of ſtate above, are four barons 
Of the cinque ports. Sha leſp. 
4. Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation 
to his wife. Corvell. 


5. A Baron of Beef is when the two firloins 


are not cut aſunder, but joined together 

by the end of the hackbone. Dic. 
B4a/RONAGE, bar-rün-idzh. 2. /. [from baron.] 
1. The body of barons and peers. 

His charters of the liberties of England, and 
of the foreſt, were hardly, and with difficulty, 
gained by his baronage at Staines, A. D. 1215. 

Hate, 
2. The dignity of a baron. 
3. The land which gives title to a baron. 
B&a'RONE 8s, bar -rün-Es. 1. /. [baroneſſa, Ital. 
| baroniſſa, Lat.] A baron's lady. 8 
BARON ET, bar'-rin-tt. 2. /. {of baron and 
et, diminutive termination.) The loweſt 
degree of honour that is hereditary : it is 
below a baron and above a knight; and has 
the precedency of all other knights, except 
the knights of the garter. It was firſt 
founded by king James I. 4. D. 2631. 

Covell. ' But it appears, by the following 
paſſage, that the term was in uſe before, 
though in another ſenſe. 1 

King Edward III. being bearded and croſſed by 
the clexgy, was adviſed to direct out his writs to 
certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, entitling 
them therein barons in the next parliament. By 
which means he had ſo many barons in his par- 
liamen t, as were able to weigh down the — 


LY 


* 


BAR. 
which barons wee not afterwards lords, but ba- | 
ronets, as ſundry of them do yet retain the name. 

| Spenſer, 

BARON, bir-rin-f. . .. [haronne, Fr. 

beopay, Sax.] That honour or lordſhip 

that gives title. to a barvn.. Such are not 

only the fees of temporal barons, but of 

- biſhops alſo. Coxwell, 

Ba'noscoPeg, bir'-rd-sk6pe. 2. /. LBS and 

exeris,] An inftrument to ſhew the 

weight of the atmoſphere. See Baro- 
METER, Prog 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 

could only be changed by the contents; where 
the winds are not variable, the alterations of the 
| Taroſcape are very ſmall. Arbitthnot. 
BAAAAcAN, bir-ri-kin, 7. . [bouracan, or 
barracan, Fr.] A ſtrong thick kind of ca- 
melot. | WY x 
Ba'rrACK, bir'-rAk. 1. .. [barracca, Span.] 
1. Little cabbins made by the Spaniſh fiſher- 
men on the ſea ſhore ; or little lodges for 
ſoldiers in a camp. | 
2. It is generally taken among us for buildin 
to lodge ſoldiers. | 
BAARA TOR, bir'-ra-tur. n. . [from barat, 
old Fr. from which is ſtill retained barateur 
a cheat.) A wrangler, and encourager of 
law-ſuits. 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn barrator ook thy a a ſtirrer- up 
of quarrels amongſt thy nei rs 

aue es hebe, Hiftry of Yoln Bull. 

BANRATRV, bir'-ri-trp. 2. . [from barra- 
ter. ] The practice or crime of a barrator ; 
foul practice in law. 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears 
Point blank an action gainſt our laws. Hudibra:s. 

BAAREL, bar-ril. 2. . [baril, Welſh.] | 
2. A round wooden veſſel to be ſtopped cloſe. 

It hath been dbſerved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrd, knocked upon with the 
finger, giveth a-diapaſon to the ſound of the like 


Barrel full. Bacon, 
Trembling to approach 

The little barrel, which he fears to broach. Dryd. 

2. A particular meaſure in liquids. A barrel 
of wine is thirty-one -gallons and a half; 
of ale, thirty-two gallons ; of beer, thirty- 
fix gallons ; and of beer-vinegar, thirty- 

four gallons. 


, 


3. (In dry meafure.] A barrel of Eſſex butter 


contains one hundred and fix pounds; of 

Suffolk butter, two hundred and fifty-ſix. 

A barrel of herrings ſhould contain thirty- 

two gallons wine meafure, holding uſually 
-a thouſand herrings. 

Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents | 
too a certain ſum, prevailed with their tenants to 
pay the price of Ja many barrels of corn, as the 

market went. e 
4. Any thing bollow; as, the barrel of a gun, 
that part which hoids the ſhot. ue he 

Ta e the barrel of a long u per ectly bored, 
let it upright with the breech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; then, if you 
ſuck at the mouth of the barrel ever ſo gently, 
the bullet will come up ſo forcibly, that it will ha- 
ard the ſtriking out your teeth. Duty. 
. Acylinder ; frequently that cytinder about 

Which any thing is wound. | 
Tour fri 1 muſt be accommodated to 

our drill; if too weak, it will not carry about 
* the barrel. 85 I Moxon. 

6. Barrel of the Far, is a cavity behind the 
tympanum, covered with a fine membrane. 
e Ba'nkELy bar-ri]. v. a. (from the noun.] 
To put any thing in a barrel for 3 


B A R 
1 would have their beef beforehe ud barrelled, | 
which may be uſed as is needed. Spenſer an Trel. 
Barrel up earth, and ſow ſome feed in it, and 
put it in the bottom of a pond. Ba-or. 
BA/KKEL-BELLIED, bir'-ri- bél“-Hd. adj. 
[from barrel and belly.) Having a large 
belly. 
Dauntleſs at empty noiſes; lofty-neck'd, 
Sharp-headed, barrel-belly'd, broadly back'd. 
N Dryden. 
BA RREN, bir'-rin. adj. [bane, Sax. naked; 
properly applied to trees or ground un- 
| itful.] | 


2 


1. Without the quality of producing its kind; 
not prolifick : applied to animals. 

They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren {: e in my gripe, 
No ba-of mine 3 , . Shateſp. 

There ſhal nat be male or female barren among 
you, or among your cattle. Deuteronomy. 

2. Unfruitful ; not fertile; - ſterile. 

The fituation of this city is pleaſant, but the 

water is naught, and the barren. 2 Kings. 
Telemachus is far from exalting the nature of 
his country; he confeſſes it to be barren. Pope. 


3. Not copious ; ſcanty. 
Some ſchemes will ap 
matter, but prove to be fruitful. 
4. Unmeaning; uninventive; dull. 
There be of them that will make themſelves 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren ſpecta- 
tors to laugh too. N Shakeſp. 
BA/zRENLY, bir'-rin-ly. adv."[from barren.] 
_ Unfruitfully. 
Ba'RRENNESS, bar'-rin-nls, =, . [from bar- 
res.] | "6 
1. Want of offspring; want of the power of 


procreation. | 
I pray'd for children, and thought barrenne/s 
Milton. 


barren of hints and 


In wedlock a reproach. 
No mote be mention d then of violence 
Againſt ourſelves; and wilful barrenneſs, 
That cuts us off from hope. Milton. 
2. Unfruitfulneſs ; ſterility ; infertility. 
Within the ſelf-ſame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverſity of their 
fertility or barrenneſs. | con, 


3. Want of invention; want of the power 
of producing any thing new. * 
The adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the 
Zneis ; though the accidents are not the ſame, 
which would have argued him of a total barrenne/7 
of invention. | Dryden. 
4. Want of matter; ſcantineſs. | | 
The importunity of our adverſaries hath con- 
ſtrained us longer to dwell than the barrenne/s of 
ſo poor a cauſe could have ſeemed either to re- 
quire or to admit. '} 1.10 Booker 
5. [In theology.] Aridity ; want of emation 
or ſenſibility. | - 


2 


Ide greateſt ſaints ſometimes are fervent, and 
- Tometimes feel a barrenngſi of devotion. Taylor. 


dium, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Ba'rrFUL, bar'-fal. adj. [from bar and fall.] 
Full of obſtructions. 3 
4 A barrful ſtrife! 1 
Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. 
FTT 
Raya Ee bär-ry-kà de. n. . [barricade, 
F. £ at's C47 3 F 

1. A fortification, made in. haſte, of trees, 
earth, Waggons, or any thing elſe, to keep 


? 1 
a 


— 
2 


Swift, | 


BA'RREN WORT, bir-rin-wart. u. {. [epime- | 


_off an attack. | N 
2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. ©: 

There muſt be ſuch a barricade, as wanld 
of the at- 


BAR 
To Batnrcw'on, blrry-kide, . „ fl 


cader, Fr.] 
1. To was For a paſſage. 
Now a avement ſounds wi 
feet, 4 = trampii 


And the mixt hurry barricades the ſtrect: 
Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd tex, 


2. To hinder by ſtoppage. 05 
A new vulcano continually diſcharging | 
matter, which being till then barricages f 
impriſoned in the bowels of the earth, 82 
occaſion of very great and frequent calamitie, 


W, 
Baan bo, bir-r}-kY-d. n. J hang, 
Span.] A fortification; a bar; any this 
fixed to hinder entrance. 
The acceſs was by a neck of land, between , 
ſea on one part, and the harbour water, or inge 
ſea, on the other; ſortified clean over with z 
ſtrong rampier and barricads, Bank 


To BARRICA DO, bar-ry-k4'-d6. v. a. [fron 
- the noun.] To fortify ; to bar; to ſtop 


up. 
Faſt we found, faſt ſhut 
The diſmal gates, and barricudo d ſtrong ! Als 
He had not time to barricades the doors; ſo tha 
the enemy entered. Clarendes, 
The truth of cauſes we find ſo obliterated, that 
it Teems almoſt larricadeed from auy intelledual 
approach. Harvy, 
BARRIER, bir'-rytr. u. /. [barriere, Fr. It i 
ſometimes pronounced with the accent on 
the laſt ſyllable, but it is placed more pro- 
perly on the firſt.] 
1. A barricade; an entrenchment, 
gBiafe in the love of heav'n, an ocean flows 
Around our realm, a barrier from the foes. Th. 
2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on the 
frontiers of a country. 
The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
ſſeſſion of the barrier, and the revenues thereof, 
before a peace. Swiſh 
3. Aſtop; an obſtruction. 
If you value yourſelf as a man of learning, 
you are building a moſt impaſſable barrier again 
improvement. Man. 
4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 
For juſts, and tourneys, and barriers, the gl- 
ries of them are chiefly in the chariots, herein 
the challengers mike their entries. Jaun. 
| Pris'ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac'd; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm'd anewv. Daa 
A boundary; a limit. 
But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 


And fix, O muſe, the barrier of thy ſong 


At Oedipus. Pope's Statis. 
How inſtinct varies in the groveling ſwine, 
Cempar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine: 
"Twixt that and reaſon what a nice barrier / 
For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. Poe 
BA'RRISTER, bir'-r{s-thr. u. /. {from ber. 
A. perſon qualified to plead cauſes, called 
an advocate or licentiate in other count 
and courts. Outer barriſters are pleaden 
without the bar, to diſtinguiſh them fron 
inner barrifters ; ſuch are the benchers, dt 
thoſe who have been readers, the counſ 
of the king, queen, and princes, who ate 
admitted to plead within the bar. A cou. 
{cor at law. Blount. Chum. 
BARROw, bir-rd, 1. , [benepe, Sax. ſup- 
| ped by Skinner to come from bear.] Auf 
d of carriage moved by the hand; 4 
a hand-barrow, a frame of boards, vi 
| handles at each end, carried between tuo 
men; a qvbeel-barrow, that which one man 


Wheel. TI by xaiſing it upon one 


annoy, or abſolutely ſtop, the currents 


Derban. 


\ 


4 ; 


We Haw 


% No barrow's wheel 

Shall mark thy ſtocking with a miry trace. Gay. 

Barkow, bar-rd. =. J (bens, Sax.) A hog: 
whence barrow greaſe, or bog's lard. 

BAkROW, whether in the beginning or end of 


: 


f places, fignifies a grove ; from 
_— vc the Saxons uſed in the ſame 
ul. | |; Gibſon. 
Batkow is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for a 
billock, under which, in old times, bodies 
dare been buried. 
7, BARTER, ba'r-thr. v. . [baratter, Fr. to 
trick in traffick ; from barat craft, fraud. 
To traffick by<xchanging one commodity 


with money. 
As if they ſcorn'd to trade and barter, 
By giving or by.taking quarter. . Hudibras. 


A man has not every thing growing upon his 
foil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
neighbour. ; Collier. 

D BAAT EA, bi'r-tur. v. a. 
1 To give any thing in exchange for ſome- 
thing elſe. 

For him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd; 

But with a baſer man of arms by far 
- Once, in contempt, they would have barter'd me. 


Shake/p. 
Then as thou wilt diſpoſe the reſt, 
Jo thoſe who, at the market rate, 
Can barter honour for eſtate. Prior. 


| ſee nothing left us, but to truck and barter 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with cach other. 
= Swift. 
. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle away 
before the thing given. 
If they will berter azvay their time, meth inks 
they ſhould at leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. 
| De ay of Piety. 
He alſo bartered azvay plums, that would have 
wtted in a week, for nuts that would laſt good for 
his eating a whole year. Locke. 
Bi'xrER, bar-tar. . /. [from the verb.] The 
aft or practice of trafficking by exchange 
a commodities; ſometimes the thing given 
in exchange. | 


things as they may want, and, in exchange or 


. Baron. 
He who corrupteth Engliſh with foreign words, 
#3 wife as ladies that change plate for china; 
lor which the laudable traffick of old clothes is 
much the faireſt larter. Felton, 


BYRTERER, bYr-t&-rar. n. /. [from barter. 
1 trafficks by exchange of commo- 


BauxxEAx, bar-t&-T. n. /. from barter.] Ex- 
ge of commodities. | | 
52 recerved opinion, that, in moſt ancient 
er, there was only artery or exchange of com- 
nodities amongſt moſt nations. Camden Rem... 


Draa „ bYr-trim, u. . A plant; the ſame 


with pellitory. .- | . 
ErroN, bYr-thn. u. . The demeſne lands: 
Aamanour; the manour-houſe itſelf ; and 
lmetimes the out-houſes. Blount. 


BASE, bse. adj.. (bas, Fr. baſſo, Ital. baxo, 
2 baſſus, low Latin; gacsg.] 
Mean; vile; 1 of things. 
De-h white. plamb is 2 baſs plumb, and 
tie white date plumb are no * ©. 
1 a Baan. 
1 was only famous for counterfeiting 
things, as: carthen pitchers, a ſcullery ; 
Wiezeupon be was ſurnamed Rupographus. 
Te... » Peacham. 


| 
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tor another, in oppoſition to purchaſing-| 


from England they may be furniſhed with ſuch 
ker, ſend, other things with which they may | 


| 


| 


| 3 Wi 
1 


a height, be counted % 


be boſe in mine own ſight. 


5. Applied to metals, without value. 


6. Applied to ſounds; deep, grave. 


To ſpeak with you. 
Bas n-MixDED, ba'se-mtn-did. adj. Mean- 


BAS 


2. Of mean ſpirit ; difſingenuous; illiberal ; 
ungenerous; low; without dignity of ſen- 


. timent : of perſons. 

Since the perſections are ſuch in the party I 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto any 
unnoble heart; ſhall that heart, lifted up to ſuch 

Sidney. 
It is baſe in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon 
the exceſſes of a paſſion. Atterbury. 


3. Of low ſtation; of mean account; with- 


out dignity of rank; without honour. 
If the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
ſhall be hoped of the peaſants and ba/ſer people? 
Spenſer on Trel. 
If that rebellion 
Came, like itſelf, in baſe and abject routs, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here. | Slaleſp. 
It could not elſe be, I ſhould prove ſo 44/5 
To ſue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shakeſp. 
And 1 will yet be more vile than this, and will 
2 Sam, 
Inſurrections of baſe people are commonly more 
furious in their beginnings, 
He, whoſe mind 
Is virtuous, is alone of noble kind; 
Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race; 
And he commits the crime who calls him baſe. 
Dryden. 


4+ Baſe- born; born out of wedlock, and, by 


conſequence, of no honourable birth; ille- 
gitimate. 
Why baſtard? wherefore boſe ? 
When my dimenſions are as well compact 
As honeſt madam's flue. 

This young lord loſt his life with his father in 
the field, and with them a boſe ſon. Camden's Rem. 
It is 
uſed in this ſenſe of all metal except gold 
and filver. 

A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but gold 
in it, without any alloy or er metal. 
It 1s 
more frequently written baſs, though the 
comparative har ſeems to require &ba/e. 

In pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 


further from the mouth of the pipe, the more boſe | 


ſound they yield. 


Bacon. 


wedlock. 
But ſee thy taſe-bor# child, thy babe of ſhame, 
Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came, Gay. 


Basz-covsr, bà'se-kört. n./. [bas cour, Fr.] 


Lower court; not the chief court that 
Icads to the houſe; the back-yard ; the 
farm- yard. 

My lord, in the baſe-court he doth attend, 
Slaleſp. 


ſpirited; worthleſs. 
It ſignifieth, as it ſeemeth, no more than abject, 
befe-mirded, ſalſe-hearted, coward, or nidget. 
Camden's Rem. 


BASE-viol, bäse-vf-Gl. u. / (uſually written 


baſs-uvnol.) An inſtrument which is uſed in 
concerts for the baſe tound. 

At the firſt grin he caſt every human feature out 
of his countenance; at the ſecond, he became the 
head of a baſe-viel. | Addiſon. 


Basz, bY'se. 1. / [bas, Fr. bafss, Lat.] 
1. The bottom of any thing: commonly uſed. 
for the lower part of a building, or column: | 

What if it tempt thee tow'rd the flood, my lord? | 


Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his b4/ into the ſea? _ Shateſp. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your ſolid baſe; . 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. - 


W Dryden | 
And all below is ſtrength, and all above is grace, 


Columns of poliſh'd marble, firmly ſer 
On golden 6%, are his legs and feet. Prior. 
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Bacon. 


, 
| 


Shakeſp. | 


4 


| 


BasE-BORKN, bi'ss-barn. adj, Born out of | 


BAS 


2. The pedeftal of a ſtatue. 
Men of weak abilities in rat place, are like 
little ſtatues ſet on great baſes, made the leſs- by 
their advancement. Bacor. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the ancients 
placed a ram at the baſe of his images. Broome. 
3- That part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houſings. | 

Phalaſtus was all in white, having his 4aſes and 
capariſon embroidered. - Sidney. 

4. The broad part of any body; as, the bot- 

tom of a cone. 

5. Stockings, or perhaps the armour for the 
legs. [from bas, Fr.] 

Nor ſhall it e'er be ſaid that wight, 

With gauntlet blue and beſes white, 

And round blunt truncheon by his fide, 

So. great a man at.arms defy'd. Hudibrat. 
6. The place from which racers or tilters 

run; the bottom of the field; the carcer, 

the-ſtarting-poſt. 

He ſaid; to. their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating heart th' expecting ſign receive, 
And, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. Dryd. 

7. The ftring that gives a baſe ſound. 
At thy well-ſharpen'd thumb, from ſhore. to 


ſhore, 
The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. A 
8. An old ruſtick play, written by Skinner 
bays, and in ſome counties called priſon 
IS | 
He with two ftriplings (lads more like to run + 
The country baſe, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter) 
Made good the paſſage. Shak: 
To Base, ba'se. v. a. [Baer, Fr.] To em- 
baſe ; to make leſs valuable by. admixture 
of meaner metals. | 
Jam doubtful whether men have ſufficiently 
refined metals, which we cannot baſe : as, whether 
iron, braſs, and tin be refined to the height. Bacon. 
BA'SELY, ba'se-lF. adv. [from baſe.] 


Waits. | 1. In a baſe manner; meanly ;, diſhonour»- 


ably. 
The king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers. | Shakeſp. 
A lieutenant 6aſcly gave it up, as ſoon as Eſſex 
in his paſſage demanded it. Clarendon. 
With broken vaws his fame he will not ſtain, 
With conqueſt 5% y bought, and with inglorious 
b. gains - - Dryden. 
2. In baſtardy- 


! 


out of à ſmall galliot. unto the majeſty of great 
kings. Knolles. 
Ba'sexESs, ba'se-nis. 2. J. [from baſe.] 
1. Meanneſs ; vileneſs; badneſs. 
Such 1s the power of that ſweet | 
That it all ſordid boſeneſs doth expel. Spenſer. . 
Your ſoul 's above the a,] of diſtruſt ; 
Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. 
| Dryden. 
When a man's folly muſt be ſpread open before 


pure ſpirits, this will be a double hell. Sauth. 
2. Vileneſs of metal. : 
We alleged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, 
the baſeneſs of his metal, and the prodigious ſum to 
be coined. . 5 Stift. 
3. Baſtardy; illegitimacy of birtn. 
Why brand they us- 
With baſe? with þoſencſs ? baſlardy? Shalsp. 
4. Deepneſs of ſounß d. 
The juſt and meaſured proportion of the air 
percuſſed towards. the baſeneſs or 'treblenels of 


| templation of ſounds. Hacur. 


To BASH, bash. v. n. [ robably from 34/8. 
| e. confounded. with. 


To be aſhamed; to 

ſhame, . 5 
His countenance was bold, and % not 

For Guy on's looks, but ſcornful eye- glance ax him 


| 


ſhot, © Spenſer... 
, Kg, Bas. 
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Theſe two: Mitylene brethren, baſely born, crept 


the angels, and all his baſeneſs ript up before thoſe. 


tones, is one of the greateſt ſecrets in the con- 
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- © "the joiners chiſſels, on one of the ſides, but are 


made for the palaccs of princes, and aſter : 
. . +, wards converted into courts of juſt | 
laſtly into churches ; whence a baflick ig 
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B A8 
Basnd'w, bish-gþ . J [ſometimes written | 
| J A titleof honour and command 
among the Turks ; the viceroy of a pro- 
vince z the general of an army. 
The Turks made an expedition into Perſia ; 
and, becauſe of the ſtraits of the mountains, the 
baſbaro conſulted — ISS. 
acon. 
Ba's4FUL, bish'-ful. adj. [This word, with 
all thoſe of the ſame race, are of uncertain 
etymology. Skinner imagines them derived 
- from or mean; Minſbeww, from ver- 
Jacen, Dut. to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment ; 
Junius, from Bow, which he finds in He- 
ching to fignify ame. The conjecture of 
Mi ſeems moſt probable. 
t. Modeſt ; ſhamefaced--. 
I never tempted her with word too large ; 
| But, a u brother to his iter, thew'd 4 | 


Baſsful ſincerity, and comely love. 
2. Sheepith ; vitiouſly modeſt. ; 

le looked with an almoſt f kind of mo- 

\ ecſty, as if he feared the eyes of man. 

| - Hence, af cunning ! 4 

And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. Shak. | 

| Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And baff in his firſt attempt to write, 

- Lies cautiouſly obſcure. Addiſon. | 

Ba's#fuLLY, bagh'-fal-lp. adv. {from - 

ul.] Timorouſly ; modeftly. 


' Ba'SHFULNESS, bash'-fil-nts. 2. /. [from 59%. 


Ful.] - - | [ 
4. Modeſty, as ſhewn in outward appear- 
_ ance. ' 
Philoclea a little muſed how to cut the thread 
even, with eyes, cheeks, and lips, whereof each 
ung their part, to make up the harmony of baſb- | 
Sidney. 


| 


4. - 
Such looks, ſuch he ο, might well adorn S 


bora. 


* +4 | 2 Dryden, 
$. Vitious or ruſtick ſhame. 

For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinſ- 

man beſbfulneſs, to teach him good manners. | 

Sofa. | Sidney | 


The cheeks of youths that are more nobly 


There are others who have not altogether fo | 


much of this foolifh 64/afulnyſe, and who aft every | 


. one's opinion. mY Dryden. 
BA s, baz/-il. 2. ſ. [ocymum, Lat.] The name 
of a plant. 9, $3 


Ba's1t., biz'-ll. 2. /. The angle to which the 
eflge of a joiner's tool is ground away. See 
To BASIL. | | | 

B4's1L, baz-il. . J. The ſkin of a ffieep tan- 
ned. This is, I believe, more properly 
written Saen. | 9 | 

To Ba's1L, biz ll. v. a. To grind the edge of | 
a tool to an angle. FRE | 


Theſe chiffels are not ground to ſuch a bafil as 


away on both the flat fides ; ſo that the 
edge lies between both the ſides in the middle of 
the tool. 8 | Moran. 
BASsTLIc A, ba-zit-I-ka, 1. J. [Barnum] The 
middle vein of the arm, ſo called by way of 
pre- eminence. It is likewiſe attributed to 
many medicines for the ſame reaſon. * | 


; Daincy. 

ASFLICAL, ba-zIV-I-k21. 2 adj. [from 4afilicas. | 
3157 LICK, ba-2zil-lk. ee BASILICA.] 
__ Belonging to the baſilick vein. | 
2 Theſe aneuriſms following always upon pres 
humeral . | Sharp, 
Bast Len, bar. Hk. u. J. [bafilique, Fr. 84. 
. . en. ] A large hall, having two ranges © 
pillars, and two iſles or wings, with gal. 
Eries over them. Theſe bg//icks weye firſt 


ice, an 


Sidney. 


| That ſhake heav'n's I. 
ing the boſich vein, muſt be ancuriſms of the 


BAS 


generally taken for a magnificent church, 
as the bafilick of St. Peter at Rome. 

BAS1LICON, ba-zil'-y-kdn. 3. {\{Baoounir.] An 
ointment, called alſo tetrapharmacon. 


Ba's1LIsx, b4z'-i-lsk. 2. /. [bafiliſcus, Lat. of 
BaoduonD», of Baomneve a king] 
t. A kind of ſerpent, called allo a cockatrice, 
which is ſaid to drive away all others by 
his hiſſing, and to kill by looking. 
Make me not ſighted like the S; 
I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo. | Sbakeſp. 
The bit was a not above three palms 
long, and differenced from other ſerpents by ad- 


nary ſpots upon the crown. | Brown's Yulg. Err. 
2. A ſpecies of cannon or ordnance. 

We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
you have, and to make them ſtronger and more 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateſt 

cannons and bafiliſts. Bacon. 

Ba'sin, ba'sn. =: , [haffn, Fr. bacile, bacino, 
Ital. It is often written ba/on, but not ac- 
cording to etymology.] 

1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water 
or other uſes. l 

Let one attend him with a ſilver 5%, | 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers. 

Shakeſp. 


for waſhing, 


waters take the virtue quicker, and better, than in 
veſſels and bn. : Bacon. 
We behold a piece of ſilver in a baſin, when 
water is put upon it, which we could not diſco- 
ver before, as under the verge thereof. 
5 Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. A ſmall pond. ; | 
On one fide of the walk you ſee this hollow 
baſin, with its ſeveral little plantations lying con- 
veniently under the eye of the beholder. 
3. A part of the ſea incloſed in rocks, with 
a narrow entrance. . | | 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
The ſpacious baſin arching rocks incloſe, 
. A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. Pope. 
4. Any hollow place capaci6us of liquids. 
If this rotation does the ſeas affect, | 
The rapid motion rather would eject | 
The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, 


5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips, 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity ſituated be- 


tween the anterior ventricles of the brain. | 


7. A concave piece of metal, by which glaſs- 
grinders form their convex glaſſes. 

8. A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed over 
afurnace, in which hatters mould the mat- 
ter of a hat into form. | 

9. Bains of a Balance,the ſame with the ſcales; , 
one to hold the weight, the other the thing 
to be weighed. | 

Ba's1s, basis. u. /. [bafis, Lat.] R 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a co- 
lumn or a building. | A 

lt muſt follow, that Paradiſe, being raiſed to 
this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
carth for a % and foundation. Raleigb. 
Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid Wheels | 

| 


In altar wiſe a ſtately pile they rear; 
The 64/45 broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 
| | 1 | Dryden, 
2. The loweſt of the three principal parts of 
E e which are the 54s, aft, and 


Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription, upon Ihe 4%, 
we read it over ſeveral times. Jon. 


; 


4 
= 


* 


** "* > 
— * ** 
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3. That on wh 


We have little wells for infuſions, where the | 


| 


1 


Tal. Nui. 
made inciſion into the cavity, and put a 
pledget of ba{ilicon over it. Wiſeman. | . 


vancing his head, and ſome white marks or coro- |- 


Spect. . 


| BA'SKET-H1ILT, bâs-klt-hllt. 2. /. {from lola 


And from its ample baſin caſt the main. Blackmore. | | 


markets with a baſket, ready to carry hon 


derived, like haftet, from ſome Britiſh word 


2 


1 _— 


| 


and relief, raiſed work, Fr.] 


ich any thing is raiſed: $6 4 


— va,” BY 
— 


8 
— © 


| 


- 


— B A 8 


Such ſeems thy gentle height, mad 
To be the baſes of that 2 Joad, car Fra 
Than which a nobler weight no mountain bear 


4. The pedeſtal. | 
How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſpon 
That now on Pompey's 4%, lies along my 
No worthier than the duit ? 
$- The ground- 
thing. $4 
Build me thy fortune upon the baſs of yatayr 
| The friendſhips of the world are th 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues of pleaſure. 
Ours bas ſevereſt virtue for its baſic, Alia, 


To Bas x, bask'. v. a. [backeren, Dut. Skinner 
To Warm by laying out in the heat: uſed 
almoſt always of animals. 

And ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length 
Baſts at the fire his hairy ſtrength, Mia 
He was 6baſting himſelf in the gleam of the ſun, 
F L' Eftran:, 
- 'Tis all thy buſineſs, buſineſs how to fur. © 
To aft thy naked body in the ſun, Dye 
To Bas k, bask'. v. n. To lie in the warmth, 
About him, and above, and round the vood 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath'd within, or baft'd upon his fide, 
To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply d. 


Deals. 


$1 
work or firſt principle A 


Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run 
To range thy courts, and 4aft before the ſun, 


Tickell 
Some in the fields of pureſt zther play, 
And baſt and whiten in the blaze of day. Py. 


BA'SKET, bas -kit. 1. J. [baſged, Welſh ; by; 
cauda, Lat. Barbara depictis wenit baſegua 
Britannis, Martial.] A veſſel made cf 
twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, or ſome other 
flender bodies interwoven. 
Here is a baſtet;. he may creep in, and throw foul 
linen. upon him, as if going to bucking. Sbaigh. 
Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending oſiers into betet. weav'd. Dri, 
Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and pet 
dling; now and then carrying a baſbet of fi u 
the market. Aruthaet, 


and hilt.) A hilt of a weapon fo made a 
to contain the whole hand, and defend it 
from being wounded. 
His puiſſant ſword unto. his fide, 
Near his undaunted heart, was ty'd: 
With baſket-bilt, that would hold broth, 
And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hed#ra. 
Their beef they often in their murrions ted 
And in their baſtet-hilts.their bev'rage brew 4 


Ba'sKET- WOMAN, bas - klt· wum- dn. a/ fen 
baſket and woman.) A woman that plies 2 


any thing that is bought. 


Bass, b&'s..z./ [ſuppoſed by Junius to be 


—YI 
= tbe 


fignifying a ru/b; but perhaps more Pre 

perly written 50%, from the French 6% 

A ma uſed in churches. dach ik, 

aying woollen yarp, baſs mat, f 0 

to bind Ken with Fay: ' Wortimer's Hiſtand) 
To Bass, bi's. v. n. To ſound in a deep to. 

Ph 4 The thunder, f 4 

at deep and dreadful organ-pipe, p 
The name of Proſper: it G my ye 


[See BAs k.] In muſic 
[from | 


Seulpturt 


The figures of which do not ſtand our 
_ the ground in their full proportion: left 
bien diſtinguiſhes three kinds of T 


rr 
WY 


Serra 2. Sr 


BAss, bY . adj. 
__ grave; deep. 
BASS-RELIEF, bas-re&-Iif. 2. / 


* 
& * * 


. 
* 
— 

— 


BAS 


the firſt, the front figures appear almoſt 
* 2 relief; in the ſecond, they 
Mnd out no more than one half; and in 
the third much leſs, as in coins, 
Bassin bas vi -u. See Bae Vior. 
"on the ſweep of the arch lics one of the 
Muſes, playing on a 6ba/5—wiol. Dryd. 
Ba's$4, bash-a", See BaSHAW. 0 
Bass ET, bäs“-slt. v. J. [baſſet, Fr.] A game 
at cards, invented at Venice. _ -- 
Gameſters would no more blaſpheme; and 
' lady Dabcheck's Jet bank would be . * 
| ens. 
34880 RELIEVO, bis-r&-Ii'f. [Ital.] See 
RBas$-RELIEF. 1 
* - ne. /. | baſjon, Fr. 
bs, bis-$0'n. | muſical inſtrument 
of the wind kind, blown with a reed, and 
furniſhed with eleven holes, which are 
{topped like other large flutes ; its diame- 


— 


= 


ter at bottom is nine inches, and it ſerves [ 


for the baſs in concerts of hautboys, Qc. 
le Trewoux. 
Ba'ss0Cx; bis'-8dk. 1. J. The ſame with baſs. 
BA'STARD, bas'-tard. u. / [ba/tardd, Welth, 
of low birth; %a/tarde, F r.] 
1. Baffard, according to the civil and canon 
law, is a perſon born of a woman out of 
- wedlock, or not married; ſo that, accord- 
ing to order of law, his father is 'not 
known. © Apylife. 
Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And ſeqt her boaſted Laftard to the war. Dryden. 
. Any thing ſpurious or falſe. 
: 3 Words 
- But rooted in your tongue; baftards and ſyllables 
Of no allowance to your boſom's truth. S. 
3, A kind of ſweet wine. 
Scote a pint of baſtard. — 
Then your brown bef/erd is your only drink. Shak. 
Ba'STARD, bas-tard.” adj. from the noun.) 
1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 
Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, inſenſible, 
a getter of more baffard children than wars a 
deftroyer of mea. 9 Shakeſp. 
2, Spurious; not genuine; ſuppoſititious ; 
tale; adulterate. In this ſenſe, any thing 
which dears ſome relation or reſemblance 
to another, is called ſpurious or baſtard. 
You may partly hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jew's daughter.— That 
were a kind of baffard hope indeed. Sbaleſp. 
Men who, under the difguiſe of publick good, 
purſue their own deſigns of power, and ſuch 5% 
tan hqnours as attend them. Temple. 
BYSTAry Cedar Tree, bis-tird 8&-dar-tre. 
called guazuma in the Weſt Indies.) 
To Ba'sTARD, bis-tard. v. n. [from the 
neun.] To convid of being a baſtard ; to 
bematize with baſtardy. * 
de liyed to ſee her brother beheaded, and her 
two ons depoſed from the crown, beſtarded in 


their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon. 


To 1 E, bas-tar-dize, v. a. {from 
1. 29 convict of being a baſtard. - 

+ To beget a baſtade. 

- + Thhould have been what 1 am, had the maiden- 
| leſt ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my 
. 5 l Sbal gp. 
MirarpLy, bäs“tärd-15. .adv. [from 4 


lard} in the manner of a baſtard ; ſpu- 


Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 


= foil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays; 
| wry mind's: thoughts but be tranſplanted ſo 
the body, and bafardly they grow. 


n _ Rate of birth, which diſables 


* o 


| BaSTINA'/Do, bis-ty-n%-d0,$ Fr. 


| Of baſtiaades, cuts, and wounds. 


TB XT 


God and man, from ſucceeding to an inhe- 
ritance. | | Apyliffe. 
Once ſhe ſlandered me with bafardy ; 
But whether | be true begot or no, 
That {till I lay upon my mother's head. Shalyþ. 
In reſpec of the evil conſequents, the wife's 
adultery is worſe, as bringing baſtardy into a ſa- 
mily. Taylor. 
No more of baftardy in heirs of crowns. Hape. 
To BASTE, ba'ste. v. a. participle paſſ. 
.baſted, or baſten. | baſtonner, Fr. Baxzata, in 
the Atmorick diale&, fignifies to ſtrike 
with a ſtick; from which perhaps 4a//or: 
a ſtick, and all its derivatives, or collate- 
rals, may be deduced.] 
1. To beat with a ſtick. 
Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain 
For one that 's bafted to feel pain; 
Becauſe the pangs his bones endure 


Contribute nothing to the cure.  Hudibras. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 

Only-dulneſs can produce; 

While a little gentle jerking 

Sets the ſpirits all a-working. Swift. 


2. To drip butter, or any thing elſe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the ſpit. 

Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a 
bafting. Sba tap. 

3. To moiſten meat on the ſpit by falling 
upon it, 

'The fat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, 
will ſerve to bafte them, and ſo fave time and 
butter. - Swift. 

4. To ſew ſlightly. Laer, Fr. to ſtitch.] 
BASTINA'DE, bas-ty-na'de.? 1. /.{baſtonnade, 


1. The act of beating with a cudgel; the 
blow given with a cudgel. 

But this courteſy was worſe than a Laſtinado 
to Zelmane; ſo with rageſul eyes ſhe bade him 
defend himſelf. | Sidney, 

And all thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 

Hudibras. 
2. It is ſometimes taken for a Turkiſh pu- 
niihment, of beating an offender on the 
ſoles of his feet. , 
To BASTINA'DE, bäs-ty-na'de. 2 v. a. [from 
To BAS TINA“ Do, bas-ty-na'-do.y the noun; 
baſtonner, Fr.) To beat; to treat with the 
Lajlinado. - | 
Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and. 


ſlunk into a corner, waiting the event of a ſquab- 
wes -. = E 5 Arbuthnot. 
Ba'sT10N, bas'-tshun. 2. [baftion, Fr. A 
huge maſs of eartb, uſually faced with 
ſods, ſometimes with brick, rarely with 


which 1t is a principal part, and was an- 

ciently called a bulwark. Harris. 
Toward: but how? ay there 's the queſtion ; 

Fierce the aſfault, unarm'd the baſtion. Prior. 


Bar, bat”. . J. (bar, Sax. This word ſeems 
to have given rife to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, battre, Fr. 


to beat; baton, battle, beat, batty, and 
others. It probably ſignified a weapon 


that did exccution by its weight, in oppo- 

fition to a ſharp edge; whence awwhirlbat 

and brickbat.} A heavy ſtick or club. | 
A handſome bat he held, 

On which he leaned, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 

They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 

broken with bats.  Hakewill. 


a mouſe and the wings of a bird; not with 
feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin which is 
extended. It lays no eggs, but brings forth 


| rd, both ; 
or. . ns the laws of 


AM - | 
| | | 
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its young alive, and ſuckles them. It never 


i * 


with it began to b:/tinads oid Lewis, who hed | 


ſtone, ſtanding out from a rampart, of | 


Bar, bit”. n. J. [veſpertilio, the etymology | 
ft unknown.] An animal having the body of 
1 Donne. 
9 Tan, bäs-tär dx. 1. /. [from baſtard.) 2 


B A T 


grows tame, feeds upon flies, infects, and 

tatty ſubſtances, ſuch as candles, oil, and 

cheeſe ; and appears only in the ſummer 
evenings, when the weather is fine. Calmet. 
When owls do cry, 

On the hat's back I do ſly. Shal:ſp. 
But then grew reaſon dark; that fair fiar no 
| more ; 

Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern ; 
Bats they became who eaglcs were before; 

And this they got by their defire to learn. Davies, 
Some animals are placed in the middle betwixt 

two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething of birds 

and beaſts. "4 Locle. 
Where ſwaPLows in the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how the drowſy bat and dormouſe ſleep. Goy. 
BaT-FowLinG, bat'-fow-ling. 2. . from 
bat and fowl.]- A Ne. manner of 
birdcatching in the night-time, while they 
are at rooſt upon perches, trees, or hedges. 
They light torches or ſtraw, and then beat 


| the buſhes; upon which the birds, flying 


to the flames, are caught either with ncts, 
or otherwiſe, 


ſhe would continue in it five weeks without 
changing —We ſhould ſo, and then go a bat- 
fowling. Shaleſp. 

Bodies lighted at night by fire, muſt have a 
brighter luſtre than by day; as ſacking of cities, 
bat-fowling. | | Pencham. 

BA'TABLE, ba'-tabl. adj. [from bate.] Diſ- 
putable. 

Batable ground ſeems to be the ground hereto- 
fore in queſtion, whether it belonged ro England 

or Scotland, lying between both kingdoms. - 
- ; - Covell. 

BATCH, batsh'. ». /. [from Ste.] 

1- The quantity of bread baked at a time. 

The joiner puts the boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm ſtable. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2+ Any quantity of any thing made at once, 
ſo as to have the ſame qualities. 
| Except he were of the ſame meal and batch. 

| | | Ben Jonſon. 
BA'TCHELOR, batsh/-E-Ifir. See BACHELOR, 
Barr, b#'te. u. /. [perhaps contracted from 
debate.) Strife; contention z as, a make 
Bete. f 62 
To BATE, bite. v. a. [contracted from 
abate.) | . | 
1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With 62:4 breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 
Say this? Shakſp. Merch. of Veuice. 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plentcous bowl, nor 6a:e my plenteous cheer. 


Dien. 
2+ To ſink the price. | 
When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt either 
bate the labourer's wages, or not employ, or not 
pay him. Locle. 
3. To leſſen a demand. | 


as moſt debtors do, promiſe you infinitely, 
Sdatſp. Henry IV. 
4. To cut off; to take away. g . 
Bate but the laſt, and 'tis what I would ſay, 
; Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 
To BATE, bi'te. v. u. * TO "ing. 
1. To grow leſs. * 2 * 
Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely ſince 
this laſt election? Do I not hte? Do I not dwin- 
dle? Why my ſkin hangs about me like an old 
lady's looſe gown...  _. Shep. Henry IV. 
2. To remit : with of before the thing. 
Abate thy ſpeed, and 1 will bate of mine. 
Dryden. 


IN in : 7% f 
BArE, bi'te, ſeems to have been once the 


aulchion; 
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© preterite of Lite, as Shakeſpeare wo biting 
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You would lift the moon out of her ſphere, it 


Bate me ſome, and 1 will pay you ſome, and, 
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BAT 


Faulthion ; unleſs, in the following lines, 


it may be rather deduced from beat. 
Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not, but inly te 
Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide a red flood 
gate. Spenſer. 
BATErur, bàte-fül. adj. [from bate and 
 Full.] Contentious. | 
He knew her haunt, and haunted in the ſame, 
And taught his ſhcep her ſheep in food to thwart; 
Which ſoon as it did bateful queſtion frame, 
He might on knees confeſs his guilty part. Sidney. 
BA/TEMENT, bA'te-mEnt. . /. [from abate- 
ment.] Diminution: a term only uſed 
among artificers. Fins ; | 
To abate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff; inſtead 


of aſking how much was cut off, carpenters aſk 


what batement that piece of ſtuff had. 


Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes 


BATH, bi'th. 2. /. bad, Saxon.] 
1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art or 
nature. Artificial baths have been in great 
eſteem with the ancients, eſpecially in com- 
plaints to be relieved by revulfion, as inve- 


- terate headaches, by opening the pores 


of the feet, and alſo in cutaneous caſes. 
But the modern practice has greateſt re- 
_ courſe to the natural baths ; moſt of which 
abound with a mineral ſulphur, as appears 
from their turning ſilver and copper black- 


iſh. The cold baths are the moſt convenient | 


ſprings, or reſervatories, of cold water to 
waſh in, which the ancients had in great 
eſteem; and the preſent age can produce 
abundance of noble cures performed by 
them. F | Quincy. 
Why may not the cold bath, into which they 
plunged themſelves, have had ſome ſhare in their 
cure ? _ Addiſon's Spectator. 
. A ſtate in which great outward heat is ap- 


plied to the body, for the mitigation of | 


pain, or any other 4=q oP 
In the height of this 5atb, when I was more 
than half ſtewed in greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to be 
thrown into the 'Thames ! 
a Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Sleep, 
The birth of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
3. In chymiſtry, it generally ſignifies a veſſel 
- af water, in which another is placed that 
requires a ſofter heat than the naked fire. 
Balneum Mariz is a miftake for halneum 
maris, a fea or water bath. A ſand heat is 
ſometimes called balneum ficcum, or cine- 
a,. 55s OS | uincy. 
We ſee that the water of things diſtilled in 
water, which they call the bath, differeth not 
much from the water of things diſtilled by fire. 
Bacon t Natural Hb 
x. A fort of Hebrew meaſure, containing 
the tenth * of an homer, or ſeven 
gallons and four pints, as a meaſure for 
things liquid; aad three pecks and three 
Pints, as a meaſure for things dry. Calmet. 
Ten acres of vineyard ſhall yield one 6atb, and 
the ſeed of an homer ſhall yield an ephah. 
| ; Wia, v. 10. 
To BATHE, ba'the. v. a: [bavian, Saxon.] 
. To wath, as in a bath. __ .. | 
Others on filver lakes and rivers bath'd 
Their downy breaſt. 


fell fick, near unto death, for three days. South. 
a. To ſupple or ſoften by 
plication of warm liquors. 
Bathe them, and keep 
© white by clyſtersand lenitive boluſes. 2 
n 8 '  Wiſeman's Surgery. 
IIe your: wounds in tears for my offence. 
e N : - Dryden, 


Millan Paradiſe Loft. | 
Chbancing to bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, 
through the exceſſive coldneſs of theſe waters, he 


* 


their bodies ſoluble the 


* 


9 


ö 


— 


of forces. 


e outward ap- 


. To waſh any thing. 
4. To with ay thing. 


- 


. 


B Ar 


Dido ſtood, | 
Freſh from her wound, her boſom ent pers vor 
Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs bathe, 
And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath. 
; . Dryden. | 
To BATHE, bYthe. v. n. To be in the water, 
or in any reſemblance of a bath. ie 
Except they meant to-bathe in recking wounds, 
I cannot tell.  Shateſp. Macbeth. 
The delighted ſpirit 
To bathe in ſiery floods, or to reſide 
la thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice, Sb. 
The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter flide. 


But bathe, and, in imperial robes array'd, 
Pay due devotions. Pope's 4 

BATIK G, or ABA'TING, ba'-ting; or A- a 
ting. prep. [from hate, or abate. This word, 
though a participle in itſelf, ſeems often 
uſed as a prepoſition.] Except. | 

The king, your brother, co 

advocate, 
Whom I would ſooner hear on any ſubjeR, - 
Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rove. 

If we confider children, we have little reaſon 
to think that they bring many ideas with them, 
bating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hunger and 
thirſt, IE | 7 

BA TIE r, bat'-IEt. 2. / [from bat.] A ſquare 
piece of wood, with a handle, uſed in beat - 
ing linen when taken out of the buck. 

I remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the 
cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. | | | Shakeſpeare. 

BaTo'oN, bi-ton. 1. /. [tafton, or baton, 
Fr. formerly ſpelt ba/ton.] | 

1. A ſtaff or club. 

Mee came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to land; 
but ſtraightways we ſaw divers of the people with 
baſtons in their hands, as it were, forbidding us to 
land. - -Bacon's New Atalantis, 

That does not make a man the worſe, 
Although his ſhoulders with batoon 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. Hudibras. 

2. Atruncheon or marſhaFs ſtaff; a badge of 
military honour. * 

BA'TTAILOUS, bat'-t&-lis. adj. [from bat- 

taille, Fr.] Having the appearance of a bat- 

tle; warlike; with a military appearance, 
He ſtarted up, and did himſelf prepare 

In ſun-bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax. 

The French came foremoſt, battailous and bold. 


Fairfax. 
* A fiery region, ſtretch'd 
In battailcus aſpect, and nearer view - 
Briſtled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng' d. Milton. 
BATTA'L1A, bat-tal'-lya. n. / [battaglia, Ital.] 
1. The order of battle. 

Next morning the king put his army into bat- 
talia. = Clarendon. 
2. The main body of an army in array, diſ- 

tinguiſhed from the wings. 
BAT TAL ION, bàt-tà“-lyùn. u. /.[ bataillon, Fr. 
1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a body 
s. It is now Confined to the in- 
fantry, and the number is uncertain, but 
generally from five to eight hundred men. 
Some regiments conſiſt of one battalion, 
and others are divided into two, three, or 
. more. - | 
When ſorrows come, they come not fingle ſpies, 
But in battalions. Söbaieſp. Hamlet, 
Im this battalion there were two officers, called 


not chooſe an 


a. An army. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. | 


| | 


Waller. | 


— 


Therſites and Pan k Tatler, | 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall VET. 

In heaps on heaps : one fate o'crwhelms them all. 

1 ' N bo | Pope. 


BAT 


Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmo? d. 
— Why, our battalion trebles that account, hat 
To BA'TTEX, btn. v. a. [a word of doubtfi 


etymology.] 
1 J fatten- Or mak 


fat; to f 
teouſly. p ed ple. 
We drove afield, 


Batt' ning our flocks with the freſh dews of night 


2. To fertilize. —_ 
The meadows here, with Lat! ning 002e enrich 
Give ſpirit to the graſs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage ſhoots. Plat: 
To BA'TTEN, batin. v. 2. To grow fat * 
live in indulgence. a 
Follow your function, go and batten on cla 
bits. Sbelgh. 
Burniſh d and bart ning on their food, to ſhow 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryce 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his floth, and batten on his ſleep. Dryge, 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Batt'ning in eaſe, and flumb'ring life away, Gay, 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
© Batten beſide erle Robert's table. Prix. 
While paddling ducks the ſtanding lake deſit, 
Or batt' ning hogs roll in the ſinking mire, 
Gay's Paſtoral, 
B4a'TTEN, bat'n. u. /. A word uſed N by 
workmen. | | 
A batten is a ſcantling of wood, two, three, or 
four inches broad, ſeldom above one thick, and 
the length unlimited. Moxca, 
To BA'TTER, bat/-tar. V, As [battre, to 
beat, Fr.] | | 
1. To beat; to beat down; to ſhatter: fre- 
uently uſed of walls thrown down by ar- 


tillery, or of the violence of engines of | 


war, a 
To appoint battering rams againſt the gates, to 
caſt a mount, and to build a fort. Ezelid, 


Theſe haughty words of hers 
Have batter*d me like roaring cannon ſhot, 
And made me almoſt yield upon my 7 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 

Had batter d been with golden rain: 

Thunder itſelf had fail'd to paſs. Malle. 
Be then the naval ſtores the nation's care, 

New ſhips to build, and batter'd to repair. 


2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet, 
Bait ring the pavement with their courſers 4 
If you have a ſilver ſaucepan for the kitchen 
uſe, let me adviſe you to batter it well; this 
ſhew conſtant good houſekeeping. 
7 Swifts Directions to the Cut, 
3. Applicd to perſons, to wear out with ſer· 
vice. 142 0 
The batter d veteran ſtrumpets here 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and 1 would 
willingly end my days in peace. 
©. Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jb. Bub 
As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade 
By names of toaſts retails each batter d ay 
To BaTTER, bit'-thr, b. =, A word uſed 
only by workmen. 
The fide of a wall, or any timber, that bu/g* 
from its bottom or foundation, is ſaid _— 


BA'TTER, bit-thr. 2. /. [from To N 4 
A mixture of ſeveral ingredients beaten - 
| 8 ſome liquor; ſo called from 
ing io much beaten. 
Due would have all things little, hence bu 


__ 


. try d X | 
Turkey poults freſh from th egg in batter frye 
| h : a B ATTERER) 


8 A8 1 


e 


1 rr 


3: 


BAT 
batters 


that _ | 
2 bat-tè -F. Aa, 1. [from batter, or 


. Fr.] * 
The act of battering. þ 
The wars they won and cruel battery bend, 
> et of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy D. 
Furthly minds, like mud walls, reſiſt the ſtrong- 
eft batteries. | Locke. 
- The inſtruments with which a town 18 
" pattered, placed in order for action; a line 
non... | 
or is beſt place to make our bat ry 
next! | | * 
1 think at the north gate. Shale. Henry VI. 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, this 
- conſequence and that diſtinction, like ſo many in- 
rellectual batteries, till at length it forces a way 
ul paſſage into the obſtinate incloſed truth. 
| South. 


„ 


See, and revere th' artillery of heav'n, 
Drau by the gale, or by che tempeſt driven: 
A dreadful fire che floating bat” rien make, 
Oerturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake. 
| : Blackmore. 
3 The frame, or raiſed work, upon which 
" cannons are mounted, 
„ (In law.] A violent ftriking of any man. 
In an action againſt a ſtriker, one may be 
found guilty of the aſſault, yet acquitted 
of the battery. There may therefore be 
afanlt without battery; but battery always 
implies an aſſault. Chamb. 
Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
- knock him about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, 
and will not tell him of his action and battery ? 
* Sbaleſp. 
- "Sir, quo' the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart can wiſh, and need not ſhame 
The proudeſt man alive to claim, Hudibras, 
By/TTISH, bät-tish. adj. [from bat.] Re- 
ſembling a bat. | | 
Io be out late in a battif humour, 
PS Gentleman Laſtructed. 


ATTLE, bat'l. 2. /. [hataille, Fr.] 
1. A fight; an encounter between oppoſite 
armies. We generally ſay a battle of many, 
. and a combat of two. | 
The Engliſh army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conjoin'd in one; 

Aud means to give you Battle preſently. Shakeſp. 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
de' never ſee his pardon. Sap. 

The race is not to the ſwift, nor the hatth to 
the ſtrong. | , * Bedlee 
80 they joined battle, and the heathen: being 
diſcomſited fled into the plain, I Mazcabees. 
4. A body of forces, or divifion of an army, 
The king divided his army into three battles ; 
| whereof the vanguard only, with wings, came 
to fight N Bacon. 
3. The main body, as diſtinct from the van 
and rear. . g 
Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf followed 
wich the battle a good diſtance behind, and after 
came the arrier, 1 
We fay to join battle; to give battle. 
ToBa'TTLE, bt, v. . [batailler, Fr.] To 
Join battle; to contend in fight." 
Tis ours by craft and by frprize to gain: 


| 
In yours to meet in arms, and 54e in the plain. 


—_ 


Prior. 


4 receive accounts of ladies battling it on both | 


Addiſon. 

Ms virtues battling with his place. S /. 
Vrsar x, bat I- Ar-“, a. . [See 
errrs 2nd ARRAY] Array, or order, of 


4 


Town, he hates an aQion baſe, | 


mew "*- „ * * 35 ; o I. l 
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Ba'TTyY, bit'-ty. adj. [from bat.] Belonging 
to a bat- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Hayward... { 


flinery; a thing of more ſhow than uſe; a 


* I * 


B AW 


Two parties of ſine women, placed in the op- 


polite fide boxes, ſeemed drawn up in battle-array 
one againſt another. | Addiſon, 


BA'TTLE-AXE, batl-aks. 2. ſi A weapon 
_ anciently, probably the ſame with a 
Bill. 

Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
ſpear heads, battle-axes, and ſwords of copper, 
wrapped in linen clouts. Carerv. 


BA'TTLEDOOR, bat1-d6r, . / {fo called from | 
door, taken for a flat board, and battle, or 
Ariting.] An inſtrument with a handle and 
a flat board, uſed in play to ſtrike a ball 
or ſhuttlecock. | | 
Play-things, which are above their ſkill, as 
tops, gigs, batttedoors, and the like, which are to 
be uſed with labour, ſhould indeed be procured 
them. Locle. 


BA'TTLEMESNT, bit'l-mEnt. u. . [generally 
ſuppoſed to be formed from battle, as the 
parts from whence a building is defended 
againſt aſſailants; perhaps only corrupted 
from batiment, Fr.] A wall raiſed round 
the top of a building, with embraſures, or 
interſtices, to look through, to annoy an 


enemy. | | 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 
| Shakeſpear:'s Macbeth. 
Thau ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy houſe, if any man 
fall. | Deuteronomy. 


Through this we paſs 
Up to the higheſt battlement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 
Their ſtandard, planted on the battlement, 
Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent. - Dryd. 
No, I ſhan't envy him, whoe'er he be, 
That ſtands upon the batthlements of ſtate ; - 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. Norris. 
The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 
Till the proud battlements her tow'rs incloſe. Gay. 


Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting | 
ſleep, 


With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
| Shakeſp. 
Ba'varay, bav'-di-roy. n. /. A kind of cloak 
or ſurtout. | 
Let the loop'd bavarey the fop embrace, 


Or his deep cloak be ſpatter d o'er with lace. Gay. | 


BAUBEE', ba'-b&. . f. A word uſed in 

Scotland, and the northern counties, for 

a halfpenny. = | 
'  Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 

To lady Gripeall I the Cæſars ſhow, | 

"Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me 

A copper Otho, or a Scotch þ:ubee. . 

| Bramſt. Man of Taff. 

Ba'vin, bav'-In. 1. J. [of uncertain deriva- 
tion.] A ſtick like thoſe bound up in fag- 

gots; a piece of waſte wood. - 

He rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh bavin wits, 


Soon kindled, and ſoon burnt. Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


For moulded to the life in clouts 
Th' have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 
He's mounted on a hazel bawin, 
A crop'd malignant baker gave him. Hudib ras. 
The truncheon » make billet, Gi, and coals. 


+ 4 432Y | Mortimer. 

To Bavik, bak. See BALK. = 
Ba/wBLE, b4bl. 2. /. [Raubellym, in barba- 
rous Latin, ſignified- a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceſſary. Omnia baubella 
ſua dedit Otboni. Hoveden. Probably from 
beam, Fr.] A gewgaw3z a trifling piece of 


trifte. It is in general, whether applied to 


—Obſcenely. 


* 


perſons or things, a term df contempt. | Xx 2 


B AW 


She haunts me in every place. I was on the 
fea bank with ſome Venetians, and thither comes 
the bauble, and falls me thus about my neck. 

Shakeſpeare's Othello. 
It is a paltry cap, 
A cuſtard coffin, a haue, a ſilken pie. Shakeſp. 

If, in our conteſt, we do not interchange uſeful 
notions, we ſhall traffick toys and bazvbles. 

Government of the Tongue. 

This ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, 

Who draw their little bawebles, when they play. 
| Dryden. 

A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels; 
"Tis enough that tis loaded with bauer and ſeals. 

| P r ior. 

Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 
Preſents you now a bawdble of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. 892855 

A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 

As emblems of the ſovereign pow'r, 
Like other Sable of the Tow'r. Swift. 


B4A'wBLIXG, ba'-bling. adj. [from baqwble.] 
Trifling; contemptible : a word not now 
in uſe, except in converſation. Bee 

A barwblirg veſlel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unprized ; 
With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make, 
With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet. SA. 

Ba'wcock, bi'-kdk. n. /. [perhaps from 
beau, or baude and cock] A familiar word, 
which ſeems to ſignify the ſame as fine 

Why, how now, my bezococt ? how doſt thou, 
chuck i Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 

BAWD, bad. n. /. [hbaude, old Fr.] A pro- 
curer, or procureſs ; one that introduces 

men and women to cach other, for the pro- 
motion of debauchery. 

If your worſhip will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not to fear the bawde. 

Sbaleſp. 


n 


This commodity, _ 

This bad, this broker, this all- changing word, 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid. 

Shakeſp. 
Our author calls colouring lena ſeroris, the bawd 
of her ſiſter deſign ; ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints 
her, ſhe procures for the deſign, and makes lovers 
for her. - Dryden. 


To Ba vv, bad. v. n. {from the noun.] To pro- 


cure; to provide gallants with ſtrumpets. 
L.eucippe is agent tor the king's luſt, and bazeds, 
at the ſame time, for the whole court. Adiiſen. 
And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, and 
ſhrunk, 1 
To bard for others, and go ſhares with punk. 
| — Sto. 
B4a'wDILY, ba'-di-Is. adv. (from bawdy.] 
Ba'wninEss, ba'-dy-nis. . J. [from bawdy.] 
Obſceneneſs. 


| Bawpzics, bi-drik. a. ,. (See Bal baick.) 


A belt. 


Freſh gar lands too the virgins temples crown d; 


The youths gilt ſwords wore at their thighs, with 
ſilver 4azodricks bound. Chapman's Nizd. 
BA“ WDR Y, ba'-dry. 2. . [coutracted from 
bawwdery, the practice of a bawd.] | 

1. A wicked practice of procuring and bripg- 
ing whores and rogues together. Ajlife. 
Cheating and bawdry go together in the world. 
| L' Eflrange. 

2. Obſcenity ; unchaſte language. 
Pr'ythee ſay on; he's for a ig, or a tale of 
bawdry, or he ſleeps. Shak:ſpeares Hamlet. 

l have no ſalt: no bawwdry he doth tmican | 
For witty, in his language, is obſcene. _ - 
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BAY 


It is moſt certain, that batefaced b2zwdry is the 


pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable, Dryden. 
Ba' wyr, bi'-dy. adj. [from bazod.] Ob- 
ſcene; unchaſte : generally applied to lan- 
nage. = 
4 The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear 't. Shakeſp. Othello. 
X Only they, . 
at come to hear. | 
Will be deceiv'd., * Shakeſp. 
Not one poor bad jeſt ſhall dare appear; 
For now the batter'd veteran trumpets here 
| Pretend at leaſt to bring a madeſt ear. Southern. 
BaiwDY-HOUSE, bi'-dy-house. u. /. A houſe 
where traffick is made by wickedneſs and 
debauchery, - -- 1 | 
Hlas the pope lately ſhut up the bawwdy-bouſzs, 
or does he continue to lay a tax upon ſin ? Dennis. 
To BawL, bil. v. u. [balo, Lat.] 
1. To hoot; to cry with great vehemence, 
- whether for joy or pain. A word always 
uſed in contempt. | 
They bazol for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 
And fill revolt, when truth would ſet them free. 
| Mo © ment eo iij˖!ʒů . 
To cry the cauſe up heretofore, '-.- 
And 6barot the biſhops out of door. 


7. OO TFECET p 


H udibras. 


"Through. the thick ſhades th? exenal ferbbler | 


bawvuls, -. . ; | 
And ſhakes the ſtatues on theirpedeſtals, Dryden, 
From his lov'd home no uc him can draw; 
The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw, 
Nor heard at bawling bars corrupted law. Dryden. 
+** Loud menaces were heard, and foul, diſgrace, 
And bawling infamy, in language baſe, | ICE 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and filence fed the 
e * Dryden 's Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margatita's tongue 
The liſt ning nymphs and raviſh'd heroes hung; 
But tits and fops the heav'n-born muſick blame, 
And dt, and hiſs, and damn her into fame; 
| "Sith, 
have a race of 'brderly elderly people, who 
tan bazol' when 1 am deaf, and tread ſoftly When 
I am only giddy and would fleep.” ' 
2. To ery as a froward child. 
Aud 


child was ſatuling, and a woman chiding; 
it. ' © L' Eftranpe. 
If they were never ſuffered to have what they 
' cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
© © peeviſhneſs, contend for maſtery. Tode. 
My huſband took him in; a dirty boy; it was 
the buſineſs. of the ſervants to attend him, the 
rogue did hi and make ſuch a noiſe, 
AR. 8 2h Arbuthnat's Hiflory of John Bull. 
o BawL, ba]. v. a. To proclaim as a crier. 
It grie ved me when I ſaw labours, which had 
coſt fo much, 54a7v/ed about by common hawkers. 


S8 wift. 


* 


BawWwa EL, bü-Il. a. J A kind of hawk. 
Ba“ wsix, ba- eln. n. ,. A badger. 111%” DF, 


| Bay, bY. adj. ihadius, Lat.] 
A bay horſe is | 
and this colour is various, cither a light bay or a 
dark bay, according as it is leſs or more deep. 
"There are alſo coloured horſes, that are called 
dappled bays. All bay horſes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. . | 


% 


„ 


tinguiſh them from the ſorrel, that have red or 
*- white manes. +" 
There are light bays and gilded bays, which are 
- | © *fomewhat of a yellowiſh =>; cheſtnut | 
| bay is that which comes neareſt to the colour of 

tze cheſtnut. ks _#arrier's Bia. 
My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay courſer I rode on. "Tis yours becauſe 

you liked it. ET rb Shakeſp. 
Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride on a bay: 


©, 


BAY, bi'. . /. [ae, Dutch.) 


1 


a merry! batody' Play, | 
| Bay, bY. u. J. [abboi, Fr. ſignifies the laſt 


| 


2. Some writers, perhaps miſtaking the'mean- 


| Swift 41 


what is inclining to a cheſtnut ; | 


All bay horſes have black manes, which diſ- 


B A 


His colour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay. 


Dryd. 
An opening into the land, where the water | 
is mut in on all ſides, except at the. en- 
trance. | N 
. A reverend Syracuſan merchant, .. 

Who put unluckily into this bay. - Shakeſp. 
© We have alſo ſome works in the. midſt of the 
fea, and ſome bays upon the ſhore for ſome works, 
'Wherein is required the air and vapour of the 
fea. eee e Bacon. 
Hail, ſacred ſolitude ! from this calm bay 

I view the world's 'tempeſtuvus fea. Roſcommon. 
Here in a royal bed the waters ſteep, , 
When tir'd at ſea, within this day they creep. Dryd. 
Some of you have bay. ' 5» Dryden. 
2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore of 
water for driving a mill. - | 


— 


extremity; as, Innocence eft aux a#bboins. 
Boileau. Innocence is in the utmoſt diftre/s. 
It is taken from abboz, the barking of a 


difion of''aftag when the 
moſt upon him.] a 
1. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by ene- 
mies, and obliged to A 
poſſibility of eſcape. - 1 
This ſhip, for fifteen hours, ſate like a ſtag 
among hounds at the bay, and was ſieged and 
© fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ſhips 
x 8: GOO Bacon: War with Spain. 
Fair liberty, purſued and meant a 
+ To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and 


hounds were al- 


food 

ood at bay. 
. 0 Denbam. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay ; 

Reſolv'd bn death, he diſſipates his fears, 5 
And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears, Dryd. 


{? 


ing, have uſed bay as referred to the aſ- 
ſailant, for diſtance beyond which no ap- 
proach could be made. 3 7458 
All, fir'd with noble emulation, ſtrive 
And with a ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
Ihe Trojan chief; who, held at hay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden. 
We have now, for ten years together, turned 
the whole force and expence of the war, where 
the enemy was beſt able to hold us at a bay. Swift. 


if a barn conſiſts of a floor and two heads, 
where they lay corn, they call-it a barn of 
two bays. Theſe bays are from fourteen to 
twenty feet long, and floors from ten to 
twelve broad, and uſually twenty feet long, 
which is the breadth of the barn. 
OR OT PEN Builder*s Did. 

If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent 
the faireſt houſe in it after threepence a bay. 

e x | Ps Shateſp. 


— 


each bay, there being ſixteen bays, each eightcen 
feet long, about ſeventeen wide, or three hun- 
dred ſquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 
Bay Tree, ba'-tre'.{laurus, Lat.] The tree, as is 
generally thought, which is tranflated /aurel, 


ciently made. IVY we] 

I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and 

| ſpreading himſelf like a green bay tree. F£ſalms. 

Bay, ba“. 1 /. A poetical name for an ho- 

norary crown or garland, beſtowed as a 

prize for any kind of victory or excellence. 

Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bay.. 

I | . . Je Ht Dy 09777 Pope. 
To BAx, b. v. n. [abboyer, Fr.) 

1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the game 


. » trotting horſe over four inch'd bridges. Shake. 
2 | | hy =" 


IO 4 
r 


which he purſues, - 


OF" = 


A 


2 


To Bay, bY. v. a. 


dog at hand, and thence ſignified the con- 


ce them by an im- | 


Bay, bad, 2. /. In architecture, a term uſed 
to ſignify the magnitude of a building; as, 


There may be kept one thoufand buſhels in | 


and of which honorary garlands were an- 


B E 


And all the while ſhe ood upon the 
The wakeſul dogs did never ceaſe'to 5, 


The hounds at nearer diſtance noarlely 4.94, 


ground, 
'y. Fairy 9, 
The hunter cloſe purſued the viſlonar F 
She rent the heav'n with loud lamen: 
Pe aid. - 11 N Dun Falla 
: from bay, an incloſed place.] To encom. 
paſs about; to ſhut; io. 
We are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. 


Y mai ; 
85 mplorig 


814k 
To follow with bark 
to bark at. | 85 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once 
When in the wood of Crete they bay'd th. bos. 
With hounds of Sparta. 5 Sal. 
I he ſhould do fo, It 
He leaves his back unarm'd, the French ay 
_— Welch | 
Baying him at the heels. Slat: 
Bay: Salt, /bY-sa'lt. Salt made of ſea water. 
which receives its conſiſtence from the heat 
of the ſun, and is ſo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the ſea water into ſquare 
pits. or baſons, its ſurface being ſtruck aud 
agitated by the rays of the ſun, it thicker; 
at firſt imperceptibly, and becomes covered 
over with a flight cruſt; which hardening 
by the continuance of the heat, is wholly 
converted into falt. The water in this con- 
dition 1s ſcalding hot, -and the cryſtalliza- 
tion is perfected in eight, ten, or at moſt 
fifteen days. | Chamb. 
All exuptions of air, though ſmall and Higti, 
give ſound, which we call crackling, puſfng, 
ſpitting, &c. as in bay ſalt and bay leaves cat 
into fire, ; N Baca. 
Bay Window, bi'-win'-d6. A window jutting 
outward, and therefore, forming a kind 
of bay or hollow in the room. 
It hath bay toindows traniparent as barricades, 
ne F \y Shatt/}, 
Bay Yarn, hi-yYrn. A denomination ſome- 


times uſed promiſcuouſly with woollen 
Nu. eie, n gam Cham, 

BAxARD, b4-yard. 7. /. [from bay] A bay 
horſe. _ 


- #1 &* 
. 


Blind beyard moves the mill Piil'ts, 
Ba'YoNET, biy'-an-n&t. 7. / [hayonette, Fr.) 
A ſhort ſword or dagger fixed at the end 
of a muſket, by which the foot hold of 
the horſe. ' 2 | 
One of the black ſpots is long and Lender, and 
reſembles a dagger or bayouct. | Weedaarl, 
Bayze, baz. See BarzE.  - 
BDR'LLIUM, d#1'-ly&m. nf. Sπ min; . 
An aromatick- gum brought from the Le- 


| vant; ufed as a medicine, and a perfume. 


Bdellium is mentioned both by the ancient 
naturaliſts, and in Seripture; but It 3 
doubtful whether an 
with the modern Kina: Chains, 
This bd:llium is a tree of the bigneſs of an ob, 
whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which yielaeth 
a certain gum, fret to fmell to, but bitter * 
taſte, called alſs bJelliuner. The Hebrews take tf 


| Raitigt 


loadſtone for bdellium.” wy 
To BE, be. v. n. [This word is fo remar hab 
irregular, that it is neceſſary to ſet donn 
many of its terminations: - 
Preſent, Jam, thon art, he is, abe ares &c. 


Dine, 2+ 


— 


om, kant, up, © anon, 5 

T-e<vas, ' thou abgſt or werts 
pF, „ 

Pretery - he cba, abe dere, &c. 

9 22 var, pænon, Sax. 

Ide conjunctive mood. _ 

Ie, thou beg, he be, aue be, Ke. 

beo, br, beo, beon, Sax.“ 


1. To have ſome certain ſtate, condition, 


4 
2 


4 | quality, or dent; as, the man pact 


„* 


of theſe. be the ame 


a» 


Co 
8h 
He 

7 
ru 

| 

A; 

he 

tu 

to 


— 
2 iT aw 


ra 


A |] BY = 
an 9 cy _AA&4 way . oO 2 


BEA 


wh euer ſenators died 

py their pn rom we. aal 
t in unuſua ure. 

er 3 47171, e da lep. 

hat thou hop "ſt to he or what thou arr, 


neſgn to death, it i5 not worth enjoying; Shabeſp. , 
V. but about 


the is a dly lady, and | N 
2 — of 5 — wilt add thereto, 
"Tis pity ſhe ir not honeſt, honourable. Shab/p. 
' _ - Let them ſhew the former things what they be, 
that we may conſider them, ow - . e 
Therefore be ſure, 


m, ze een wick His feafiful 


Paſſes to b at che mid hour of night, 
Haſt gain d thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. 
15 Milton. 
— is not eaſy to diſcern what ſach men would 
| Stilling flect.. 
* * amen has a clear idea of quantity, with- 
, gut knowing how'great it is, is to ſay, he has the 
clear idea of the, number of the ſands, who knows 
not how many they be, Locle. 
1. Ae aypiljary;verb by which the verb 
ve 18 formed * f 
The wine of life i- drawn, and the cn; lees 
| loſt this vault to brag of. | Step. 
0 exiſt; to have exiſtencge. 
The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the- man would 
: die. AMacheth. 
Here _ ye pow'rs, and let your vengcance 


707 ts — more; and can no more offend. Dryden. 
| All th' impoſſibilities, which pocts 
Count to egtravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Stall ſooner Ze. F aa * » Rowe, 
Jo be, contents his ated . G 
He aks no angel's wing, nor ſeraph's fire.” Þ, e, 
4 To have 5 by 1 or 
ae ; F 
U all political power be ere only from 
Adam, and be to deſcend only to his ſucceſſive 
heirs, by the ordinance of God, and divine inſti- 
tution, this is d right antecedent and paramount 
to all government. | Locke, 


3. Let BB. 
touched. 


Tet be, ſaid he, my prey. 
BEACH, betsh. 2. /. The ſhore, Gartiballacty 
that part that i is daſhed by the waves; the 
ran" nr n 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Theyfaften'd; and the mole immenſe wrought on 

Over the foaming: deep. Milton. 
They find the waſhed amber further out upon 

the beaches and ſhores, where it has been longer 


expoſed. ' . Weodward. 
Br acup, be-tsh&d. adi. rs i Ex- 
poſed to the. $64 33 ud 


Timon hath made his everlaſting * 
Vpon the beached verge of the ſalt lood; 

ich, once a day, with his emboſſed froth 
The turbulent furge ſhall cover. 


.. 
"3 


bacon, be“ kn.; 1. J. [beacon, Sax. from becn 


2 fignal, and becnan, whence beck 
— wake 2 Bgld. am 1 


mething raiſed on an eminence, to be 
country 
Hoblazing 


28 = band ſparkled living fire; 
E 
dend forth achat let in open fields 


1 
2 | Vn . 
* 2 4 * . R 


Do not meddle with; leave un- 


Dryden. 


Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach 14 


11 a Shakeſp. 
weck -tshF, adj, From a beach.] King | 
The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptinie's hips. | + © Shakeſp.. 


* on the Sprach of an enemy, to alarm 
eyes, like two 7 ſhining ſhields, |- 


BEA 

Modeſt doubt i is l ; 
| The bedcon of the wile. ; 1 © Sbakeſp. 
The king ſeemed to account: of. Perkin as a 
May-game ; yet had given order for the watching 
of beacons upon the coaſts, and erecting more 
; where they ſtood too thin. Bacon. 

No flaming Leacons caſt their blaze afar, 
The dreadful ſignal of invaſive war- - Gay. 
2. Marks erected, or lights made in the night, 
| to direct navigators in their courſes, and 


Warn them from * ſhallows, and ſand- 
banks. 


BNA D, bed. u. 7 beade prayer, Saxon.) 

I, Small globes or balls of glaſs or pearl, or 
other ſubſtance, ſtrung upon a thread, 
and uſed by the Romanifts to count their 
prayers ; from whence the 
beads, or to be at öne's Ben- 

Prayer. 

Ihhat aged dame, the lady of the place, 

Who all this while was buſy at her beads. 
Fairy Queen. 


Thy voice I ſeem in every hymbt. to hear, 
With ev'ry bead I drop too ſoft a tear. Pope 


„is to be at 


_ment. 


TAS, 


| brav'ry, 
Nich amber bracelets, beads, ad all ſuch 3 ry. 


Shakeſp. 
3. Any globular ran 
Thy ſpirit within thee hath been fo at war, 
TIM beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow, 
' Shakeſp. 
Several yellow lumps of amber, almoſt like 
r with one ſide flat, had faſtened themſelves 
to the bottom. Beyle. 


BEAD Tree, be d-trè. [azedarach.] A plant. 
BE' ADLE, be'd]. Nl. 7. 


| ger; bedeau, Fr. bedel, Span. bedelle, Dutch.) 
1. A meſſenger or ſervitor belonging to a 


court. Covell, 
2+ A petty officer in pariſhes; whoſe buſineſs 
it is to puniſh petty offenders, 

A dog's obey'd in office, 

Thou raſcal beadle, hold thy bloody hand: 

Why doſt thou- ih that whore ? Shakeſp. 

They ought to be taken care of i in this condi- 
tion, either by the beadle or the magiſtrate. 


Spectator. 
. Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 


* 


7 The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back. Prior. 


BEA DROLL, be'd-röl. 2. /, [from bead and 
roll.] A catalogue of t oſe who are to be 
mentioned at prayers. 

The king, for the better credit of his eſpials 
abroad, did uſe. to have them curſed. by name 

| amongſt the beadroli of the king's enemies. 
„ Baca Henry VII. 

BEA DSsMAx, bé'dz-män. » from bead nd | 
mam. ] A man employed in praying, gene- 
rally in praying for another. 

i An holy hof pital, 

In wh ſeven brad/men, that had vowed all 
| Their life to ſervice of high heaven' s king. 


a * 


In thy danger, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy pra , 

For I will be thy beadſman, Valentine. 864%. 
[BrAGTE, be'gl. n. ½, Lbigle, Fr.] „ Wan! 

hound with Which Hares e hu nte 

The teſt were various buntoge.. 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; 
Ahout her feet were little beagles ſeen,  -- 


. 


Pg 


| their queen. Dryden's Fables. 
To plains with well-bred beagles we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare. Pope. 


| BEAK, be. 2. /. Lbec, Fr. pig. Welſh.] 


I. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 


bs 


hraſe'to tell 


2. Little . worn ent the neck for om. | 


[bjvel, Sax. a' meſſen- | 


| | ad True: 


BL A 


His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beat, 
As when his god is pleas d. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
He ſaw the ravens with their horny as 
Food to Elijah bringing. Milian Parudiſe Reg. 
The magpye, lighting on the ſtock, 
Stood chatt'ring with inceſſant din, 


And with her beat gave many a knock. 5 * 
2. A piece of braſs like a beak, fixed at the 

end of the ancient gallies, with which they 

pierced their enemies. It can now be uſed 
only for the fore part of a ſhip. 

With boiling pitch, another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inſtops; : 
Which, well laido'er, the ſalt ſca waves withſtand, 
And ſhake them from the riing beak in drops. 

Dryden. 
3. A beak is a little ſhoe, at- the toe about 
an inch long, turned up-'and' faſtened in 

— the dose part of the hoof, ' 

 Farrier's Di8. 
4. Any: thing ending in a point like a beak ; 
— es ſpout of a cup; a prominence of 
lan . 

Cuddenbeak, from a well- advanced promon- 
wry, which entitled-it beak, taketh a proſpect of 
.the river. Carew's Survey. 
BYaked, b&-ked. adj. (from beak.} Having 

a beak ; having the form of a beak, 

And queſtion' d. every guſt of rugged winds, 

That blo ue from of each beaked promontory: 

Milton. 
BE'ARER, ber kür. n. /. [from beak.] A cup 
with a ſpout in the form of a bird's beak. 

And-into pikes and muſqueteers. 

Stam t beaters, cups, and porringers. Hudibras, 

ith dulcet bev'rage this the beater crown'd, 

Fair i in the midſt, with gilded cups around. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
Bear, bet. n. /. [Bolla, Ital.] A whelk or 
pimple. 
To BEAr, bel. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

ripen; to gather matter, or come to a 
head, as a ſore does. 

BEAM, bem. 2. /. (beam, Sax. a tree.) 
1. The main piece of timber that ſupports 
the- houſe, 

A beam is the largeſt piece of wood in a'build- 
ing, which always lies croſs the building or the 
walls, ſerving to ſupport the. principal rafters of 
the roof, and into which the feet of the principal 
rafters are framed. No building has leſs than two 
beams, one at each head. Into theſe, the girders 
of the garret floor are alſo framed; and, if the 

building be of timber, the teazel- tenons of the 
' Poſts are framed., The proportions of beams, in 
or. near London, are fixed by a& of parliament. 


| A beam, fifteen feet long, muſt be ſeven inches on 


one {ide its ſquare, . and five on the other; if it 
be ſixteen feet long, one fide muſt be eight inches, 
the other ſix; and. ſo proportionable to their 
lengths. Builder: Dic. 
The building: of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houſe; the walls and other 
parts have columns and beams, but the roof is tile, 
or lead, or ſlone. Bacon. 
He heav' d, with more than human torce, to 
move 
A weighty ſtone, the laboar-of a team, 
And rais d from thence he reach'd the neighb'ring 


beam. 7 Dryden. + 


2. Any lay e and long piece of timber : a 
| * 
* watch d with upward eyes the motions of 


have more length than thick- 
ele, 5 by which it is eee From. 4 


bleck. 
? But:  Lycus, ſwifter, N 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his face behind; 
ches at the bates he frll-oon Bd: 


Dryden's 2 neid. 


3¹ That part of a balance, at * N of 


which the ſcales are ſuſpended. 
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1. This is a word uſed. with ſuch 
— that it is not eafily explained. 


— 
7 


Do Bram, b&m.. v. u. [from the noun. ] To 


Brau Tree, bè m- trè. A ſpecies of wild ſer - 
BAM, b&-my. adj. [from Beam. ] . 


Brax, Len, n. J. [faba, Lat.] 


Bax Caper, ben-kA-pür, [fabago.] A plant. 


B E A 


Poiſe the cauſe in juſtice* equal ſcales, | 
| Whoſe beam ſtands ſure, whoſe rightful cauſe pre- 
vails. Shakeſp. 
If the length of the fides in the balance, and 
the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beam 
will be in horizontal ſituation ; but if either the 
weights alone be equal, or the diſtances alone, the 
beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 
4. The horn of a ſtag. £1 
And taught the woods to echo to the ſtream 
His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. 
Denham. 
5. The pole of a chariot ; that piece of wood 
which runs between the horfes. | 
Juturna heard, and, ſciz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer. | 
| - Dryden. 
6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which the 
web is gradually rolled as it is wove. | 
The ſtaff of luis ſpear was like a weaver's beam. 
| | , I Chron. 
7. BEAM of an Anchor. The ſtraight part or 
ſhank of an anchor, to which the thooks 
are faſtened. N nts het | 
8. Bram Compaſſes. A wooden or braſs in- 
ſtrument, with ſliding ſockets, to carry 
ſeveral ſhifting points, in order to draw | 
circles with very long radii ; and uſeful in 
large projections, for drawing the furniture 
on wall dials. ris. 
-9. [runnebeam, Sax. a ray of the ſun,] The 
ray of light emitted from ſome luminous 
- body or received by the eye. 
' Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 
That the precipitation might down ftretch 
Below the beam of ſight. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's ſil ver Scam. 
| Dryden, 
As heav'n's bleſt lem turns vinegar more tur. 
N Dope. 


emit rays or beams. 
Each emanation of his fires | 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires. Pope. | 


vice. 


1. Radiant; ſhining; emitting beams. 
& All-ſeeing ſun ! 0 

Hide, hide in ſhameful night, thy beamy head. 

f Smith. 

2. Having the weight or maſſineſs of a beam. 
His double-biting axe, and beamy ſpear; 4 
Each aſking a gigantic force to rear. N 


ERS. Dryden, Fables. 
3. Having horns-or antlers. ROY 
Rouze ſrom their deſert dens the briſtled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common garden bear. 
2. The horſe bean. There are ſeveral varieties 
of the garden han, differing either in colour or 

__ ſize. 'The principal ſorts which are cultivated in 
England, are the Mazagan, the ſmall-Liſbop, the 

. Spaniſh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor 
dean. The Mazagan bean is brought from a ſet- 
tlement of the Portugueſe, on the coaſt of Africa, 
ol the ſame name; and is by far the beſt ſort to 
plant for an carly crop. 8 Miller. 
His allowance of oats and beans for his horſe 
was greater than his journey required. Swift. 


BEAN Treſſel, b&n-tres/-gll. An herb. 
To BEAR, beE'r, v. a. pret. I bore, or bare; 
part. paſſ. bora, or born. [begnan, benan, 
Sax. barrany Gothick. It is ſounded as 
- Gare, as the are in care and dare.] 
latitude, 


6. To carry, as in ſhow. | 


BEA ; 
'We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow or re- | 
_ to bear a name, to bear à grudge, to bear 
it, or to bear children. The word bear is uſed 
in-yery different ſenſes, Watts. 
2. To carry as a burden, | 
They bear him upon the ſhoulder ; they carry 
him and ſet him in his place. Viab. 
And Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand 
that bare burdens. 1 Kings. 
As an eagle ſtirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over 
her young, ſpreadeth abroad her wings, taketh 
them, beareth them on her wings. Deuteronomy. 
We ſee ſome, who we think have born leſs of 
the burden, rewarded above ourſelves. 
5 Decay of Piety. 
43. To convey or carry. 
My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear ; 
Tel: him a new Achilles ſent thee there. 
| Dryden neid. 
A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt de fore, 
In ſhew of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhore, 
And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. Garth. 


4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
do commit into your hand . 
Th' unſtained ſword that you have us d to bear. 


Shakep. 
5. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 
He may not bear ſo fair and ſo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its full 
ſyſtem. | Hale. 
His pious hrother, ſure the beſt « 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 
Ihe fad ſpeQators ſtiffen'd with their fears 
She ſees, and ſudden every limb ſhe ſmears; 
Then each of ſavage beaſts the figure heart. Garth. 
| His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will bear. its beſt re- 
ſemblance, when it repreſents the ſupreme infinite, 
| | Cheyne. 


——d 
” 


So we ſay, to bear arms in a coat. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 


flower, 
Sbalęſp. 


But be the ſerpent under t. 
7. To carry, as in truſt. 

He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 
was put therein. OR FJaobn. 
8. To ſupport; to keep from falling: fre- 

quently with wp. | 
Under colour of rooting out popery, the moſt 
effectual means to bear. up the ſtate of religion 
may be removed, and ſo a way be made either for | 
paganiſm, or for barbariſm, to enter. Hooker. 
And Samſon took hold of the two middle pil- 
lars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on which it + 


was borne up. Judges. 


them. Addiſon, 
Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, ; 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. Adaiſ. 
9. To keep afloat; to keep from finking :' 
ſometimes with up... | 
Ihe waters increaſed, and bare up the ark, and 
it was lifted up above the earth. Geneſis. 
ro. To ſupport with proportionate ſtrength. : 
Animals that uſe a great deal of labour and 


ſtrong ; they can gear, and ought to have, ſtronger 
food. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 


11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate. 
How did the open multitude reveal | 
The wond raus love they bear him under hand 


They bare 
_ Kings. G 


Baca. 


Darah, the eldeſt, ors a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inclin'd. Dryden. | 
The coward bore the man immiortal ſpite: "Dryg. | * 
A for this gentleman, who is fond of her, ſhe 
- «Swift. ] 


4 


* 
£ 


* 
1 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| A A religious hope does not only bear up the mind | 
under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in| 


exerciſe, have their ſolid parts more elaſtick ant! | 


| Daniel, | 
great faith and obedience to the 


: 
E 
-46, To produce, as fruit. | 


* 


o 


| bearcth him an invincible hatred. OR 


I 


14. To permit; to ſuffer without 


BEA 


That inviolable love I Lear to the 


natrvity, prevailed upon me to engag 
an attempt. 


land of w 
e in ſo hai 


12. To endure, as pain, without uli 


It was not an enemy that reproach 
I could have borne it. P 4 * 


Y To ſuffer ; to undergo, as puniſhment o. 


misfortune. 
I have borne chaſtiſements, I will not offen 
more. 
That which was torn of beaſts ! brought 
unto thee, I bare the loſs of it; of my hand 40 
thou require it. | 


ty 


Ga, 
r 
ment. tle 

To reject all orders of the church wh 
have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws g 

men, in this reſpeR, than either the judgment i 
wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God itſelf wi 
bear. | oF 

Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will j.,, . 

Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air, Dry 


Ich may 


15. To be capable of; to admit. 


Being the ſon of one earl of Pembroke, 24 
younger brother to arother, who liberally (up. 
77 his expence, beyond what his annuity from 

is father could bear, Clary, 

Give his thought either the ſame turn, if or 
tongue will beer it, or, if not, vary but the dreſs, 

Dran. 

Do not charge your coins with more dats 
they can bear. It is the method of ſuch as loye 
any ſcience, to diſcover all others in it. 

| Addiſon on Medal, 
Had he not been eager to find miſtakes, he 
would not have trained my works to ſuch a fee 
as they will not bear. Attertwy, 
In all criminal cafes, the moſt favourable inter. 
pretation ſhould be put upon words that the 
pollibly can bear. Swiſh 


There be ſome plants that bear no flower, al 
yet bear. fruit: there be ſome that bear flowers 
and no fruit: there be ſome that bcar neitter 
flowers nor fruit. Bru, 

They wing'd their Qight atoft ; then, fog 


low, * | 
perch'd on the double tree that Lear: the grin 
bough. Dic. 


Say, ſhepherd, ſay in what glad ſoil appears 
A wond'rous tree that ſacred monarchs herr. fe 


17. To bring forth, as a child. 


The queen, that 4or- thee 

Oftner upon her knees than on ber feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. 85745 
Le know that my wife bare two ſons. Gen. 

What could the muſe herſelf that Orpheus, 
The muſe herſelf, for her enchanting ſon? im: 

The farae AEncas, whom fair Venus bor: 
To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore. Dry 


18. To give birth to; to be the native place 


of. ba | 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos ber 
But nc+7 ſelf-baniſh'd from his native mw 


19. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. 
When vice prevails, and impious men 
ile poll of Ease l. wprirate far 
poſt of honour is à private ſtation. 
PO P Addiſon's Cu. 


20. To gain; to wins commonly with cu 


an Rhodes, 


8o may he with more facile queſticn bear t 
For that it ſtands not in 4. like brace- 7. 
Becauſe the Greck and Latin have erer 
.awway the prerogative from all other wo n 
wall ſerve as touchſtones to make our rn * | 


Some think to bear it by 1 2 2g7 e. 
go on, 


As it more concerns the Turk 


and bein tory; an 
admittance that which they cannot make 25 
| N : 41. T0 


: 
- - 


- 


_— 


2 


any thing good or bad. 
An 2 how they did bear 
their forrunes, and how they did employ their 
times. 3 4 Acon. | 
xhibit. ___ N | | 
* bs Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
What 1 perform'd -and what I ſuffer'd there. 


Dryden. 
24. To be anſwerable for. 
It 1 bring him not unto 
3 more than madmen! you 
Tre guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war. Dryden. 
ſupply. | 
Y Ce fs under your arm? Somewhat that 
will bear your charges in your pilgrimage? Dryd. 
16. To be the object of. This is unuſaal. 
I'll be your father and your brother too; 
> but bea love, T'll bear your cares. 
Let me but bear your 10 | 7 2 
11, To behave; to aQ in any character. 
e gome good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here. Shakeſp. | 
Hath he borne himſelf penitent in priſon? Shes. 
8. To hold; to reſtrain : with of. 
Do you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm to be 
now ſo feeble, that it cannot bear of a greater 
blow than this? Hayward. 
29. To impel; to urge; to puſh : with ſome 
particle noting the direction of the im- 
pulſe ; as, down, on, back, forward | 
The reſidue were ſo diſordered as they could 
not conveniently fight or fly, and not only juſtled | 
and bore down one another, but in their confuſed | 
tumbling back, brake a part of the avant guard. 
| | Sir Fobn Hayward. 
+ . Contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke loofe, 
And bears down all before him. Shateſp. 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, with- 
ſtand - * | 
Their paſſage, while they labour to the land; 
And ping tides bear back upon th* uncertain 
Dryden. 


] was 


thee, let me bear the 
yourſelves ſhall 


| 


Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 

|t keeps within the middle bed ; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, 
And bears dewon all before it with impetuous force. 
| . ; Dryden. 
Truth is borne down, atteſtations neglected, the 
teſtimony of ſober perſons deſpiſed. Swift. 
The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would | 
ſoon bear dowon all conſiderations, and be an effec- 
tual incitement to their perverſion. 
30. To conduct; to manage. | 

LE: My hope is 

So to beay through, and out, the conſulſhip, 
As mo ne er ound you, though it may 
F 
Cxſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 
| : Sbaksſp. 


Though he bear me hard, | 
get muſt do bim right. Bes Jonſan. 
n bear hard upon the ſuſpected party, 

Purſue her cloſe through all her windings. Addiſon. 
J2, To eite; to animate, ä 8 | 

ws c | ce then bore thee on; ſecure 5 
ther to meet no danger, or to _ 
1. 7 of glorious trial. e ae Milten.. 
A i Lows 5 ur is ſaid to bear 
Dee m Painting, when it is capable of 
Ats ground ſo fine, and mixing Vith the 
monly a very thick 


1 


xd. | 
T of the ſame c 45g 44 b his 


| 


| 


- 


. » 
a * : - . 
a — a 


Gene/es. | 


p Swift. . N 


B E A 


34+ To bear date. To carry the mark of the 
time when any thing was written. - 
35. To bear a price. 
value, 
36. To bear in hand. To amuſe with falſe 
| pretences ; to deceive. 
Your daughter, whom ſhe Bore in hand to love 


To have a certain 


With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, 

Was as a ſcorpion to her ſight. Shakeſp. 
His ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 

Was falſely borne in hand. Sbaleſp. 


He repaired to Bruges, deſiring of the ſtates of 
Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, with 
a a retinue fit for his eſtate ; and bearing them i 
hand, that he was to communicate with them of 
matters of great importance, for their good. 
N é Bacon. 
It is no wonder, that ſome would h-2r the world 
in baud, that the apoſtle's deſign and meaning is for 
preſbytery, though his words are for cpiſcopacy. 
South. 


37. To bear off To carry away- 
I will reſpe& thee as a father, if 
Thou bear my life of hence.  Shakeſp. 
The ſan views half the earth on either way, 
And here brings on, and there bears off the day. 


i Creech. 
Give but the word, we'l] ſnatch this damſel up, 


Ie II 


And bear her . Adidiſon"s Cato. 
My ſoul grows deſperate. - 
I'll bear her «f; A. Philips. 


38. To bear out. To ſupport; to maintain; 
to defend, 1 


I hope your warrant will bear out the deed. . 


I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
againſt an honeſt man. Shakeſp. 


Changes are never without danger, unleſs the | 


prince be able to bear out his actions by power. 
Sir J. Hayward. 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out. Hudibras. 
Company only can bear a man ont in an ill 
thing. | South, 
I doubted whether that occaſion could bear me 
out in the confidence of giving your ladyſhip any 
farther trouble. Temple, 
To BEAR, ber. DV. Ne 
1. To ſuffer pain. a 8 
Stranger, ceaſe thy care; 
Wile is the foul; but man 1s born to bear- 


Jove weighs affairs of carth in dubious ſcales, | 


And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope. 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. Pope. 
2. To be patient. | F} 
© AI cannot, cannot bear; tis „tis done; 
Periſh this impious, this d fon! Dryden. 
3. To be ſruitful or prolifick. 

A fruit tree hath been blown up almoſt by the 
roots, and ſet up again, and the next year bear 
exceedingly, _ Bacon. 

Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th” auſpicious air, 

This age to bloſſom, and the next to bear. Dryden 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 

And, ſtrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here. 
Granville. 

4. To take effect; to ſucceed. . 

Having pawned a full ſuit of elothes for a ſum 


of money, which my operator aſſured me was the 
| laſt he ſhould want to bring all our matters to 


| » bear. Guardian, 

. To. act in any character. | 
D Inſtruct mne | 

How I may formally in perſon bear 

Like a true friar. „ nen eee 

6. To tend: to be directed to any point: 

| - With a particle to determine the meaning; 


: 


y l ” 
* 472 


Shakeſp. | . 


B E A 


The oily drops, ſwimming on the ſpirit of wine; 
moved reſtlefsly to and fro, ſometimes bearing up 
to one another, as if all were to unite into one 


body; and then falling off, and continuing to 
ſhift places. | 


Boyle. 
Never did men more joyfully obey, ; 
Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to fly: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away. Dryden, 
Whoſe navy like a ftiff-ſtretch'd cord did how, 


Till he bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 

To b-ar with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 

Then round the rock they ſteer, and ſeck the 

former ſhores. Dryden. 

In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 

all other things, which bear out with more life and 

ſtrength than nature itſelf, * Dryden. 


To act as an impellent, opponent, or as 
a reciprocal power : generally with the. 
particles upon or again. 

We were encounter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, 


Upon the tops of mountains, the air which bears 
_ againſt the reſtagnant quickſilver is leſs preſſed. 


Boyle. 

- The fides bearing one againſt the other, they 
could not lie ſo cloſe at the bottoms, Burnet. 
As a lion, bounding in his way, 

With force augmented bears againſt his prey, | 
Sideling to ſeize. ryden. 

Becauſe the operations to be performed by the 
teeth require a conſiderable ſtrength in the in- 
ſtruments which move the lower jaw, nature hath 
provided this with ſtrong muſcles, to make it 
bear forcibly againf{ the upper jaw. Ray. 

The weight of the body doth bear moſt 1 on the 
knee joints, in raiſing itſelf up; and moſt upon the 
muſcles of the thighs, in coming down. 

| Wilkins. 


upon ſome ſhores, the waters being pent up by the 
land. Broome. 


8. To act upon. 


in, who appeared upon the walls. Hayrvarg. 
9. To be ſituated with reſpect to other 
places; as, this mountain bear weſt of the 
promontory. i 
10. To bear up. To ſtand firm without fall - 
ing; not to ſink; not to faint or fail. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with his exerciſe, ſo long 
I daily vow to uſe it. 
Perſons in diſtreſs may ſpeak of themſelves 


with dignity ; it ſhews a greatneſs of ſoul, that 


they bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune. 


The conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſe of a 
life ſpent in doing good, will enable a man to 
bear up under. any change of circumſtances. 

FR Atterbury. 

When our commanders and ſoldiers were raw 


we bore up then, as the French do now; nor was 


11. To bear with, To endure 


thing. 


folly. | | Sidney. 
Though I. muſt be content to bear avith 

lie deadly, that tell you, you have good faces. 

| * Look you lay home to him; 5 

Tell him 


bear with: Shakeſp. 


as, up, away, onward... ' 


A 


Some 


Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt. Shale. 


The waves of the ſea bear violently and rapidly 


Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe with- 


Sbalgp. 


Broome. 


and unexperienced we loſt battles and towns: yet 


there any thing deciſi ve in their ſucceſſes,” Sit. 
an unpleaſing 


They are content to bear with my abſence and- 


| thoſe - 
that ſay you are reverend grave men; yet they 


his pranks have been too broad to 


Bear with me then, if lawful what I afk. Mite. | 
BEAR, ber. v. . [bepa, Saxen ; nrſus, Lat-] | 
ks A Tough ſavage animal. $a 


Shale... 


|  Bear's-yFooT, b&rz-fat. n./. A ſpecies of 
'BeAr's-workrT, bé'rz-würt. u. /. An herb. 


_-.. fiance, or to his face. ö 


0 
BEA 


Some have falſely reported, that bears bring 
| their young into = world ſhapeleſs, and that 
the ir dams lick them into form... The dams go 
no longer than thirty days, and generally pro- 
duce five young ones. In the winter, they lie 
hid and aſleep, the male forty days, and the fe- 
male four months; and ſo ſoundly for the firſt 
fourteen days, that blows will not wake them. 
In the fleepy ſeaſon, they are ſaid to have no 
nouriſhment but from licking their feet. This 
animal has naturally an hideous look, but when 
enraged it is terrible; and, as rough and ſtu- 
pid as it ſeems to be, it is capable of diſ- 
cipline ; it leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand 
little tricks at the ſound of a trumpet. They 
abound in. Poland, In the remote northern 
countries the ſpecies is white. Calmet. 
Call hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
Bid Saliſbury and Warwick come to me. 
Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to 
| death, 4 
And manacle the bearward in their chains, Shak. 
Thou'dft ſhun a bear; | : 
But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging ſea, | 
Thou'dſt meet the bear i' th' mouth. Shakeſp. 
2. The name of two conſtellations, called 
the greater and leſſer lar; in the tail of the 
leſſer bear, is the pole-ſtar. 
E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks o'er- 
thrown, | 
The bear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Creech. 
BEAR-BIND, b&r-bind. 2. /. A ſpecies of 
bindweed. | 
BEAR-FLyY, bEr-fly. n. . [from bear and Fy.] 
An inſect. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canker- flies, and 
Gear flies. | Bacon Nat. Hiſt. | 
BEAR-GARDEN, be'r-gar-din. u. /. [from bear 
and garden.] | . 
1. A place in which bears are kept for ſport. 
Hurrying me from the play-houſe, and the 
ſcenes there, to the bear-garden, to the apes, and 
aſſes, and tygers. . Stilling fleet, 


2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden. Spectator. | 

BEAR GARDEN, b&r-gardin. adj. A word 
uſed in familiar or low phraſe for rude or 
turbulent ; as, a bear- garden felloau; that is, a 
man rude enough to be a proper frequenter 
of the bear- garden. Bear-garden ſport, is 
uſed for gros inelegant entertainment. 
BEAR's-BREECH, b&'rz-britsh. 2. /. [acanthus, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden 
bear s-breech, 2, The prickly bear*s-breech. 3. The 
middle bear” 5-breech, with ſhort ſpines, tc. The 
firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſuppoſed to be the 
mollis acantbus of Virgil. The leaves of this plant 

are cut upon the capitals of the Corinthian pil- 
lars, and were formerly in great eſteem with the 

- Romans. 3: a Miller. 

BEAr's-EAR, or. Auricula, bè'rz- r. [auricula 


: 


urfi, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


BEAr'S-EAR, or Sanicle, bé'rz er. [cortuſa, 
Lat.] A plant. | | 


hellebore. : 


BEARD, berd'. . /. beand, Saxon.] 

1. The hair that grows on the lips and chin. 

- _ Ere on thy chin the ſpringing beard began, 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 


2. Beard is uſed for the face ; as, to do any 


thing to a man's beard, is to do it in de- 2. One employed in carrying burthens. 
And he ſet threeſcore and ten thouſand of | - 


 Rail'd at their covenant; and jeer'd 
Their rev'rend perſons to my beard. 


| No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a meſſage, 
Prior. | 


% 


BF A 


3. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility; as, 
he has a long beard, means he is old. 
This ancient ruffian, Sir, whoſe life I have 
ſpared at ſuit of his grey beard. - Shakeſp. . 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear d 
| Evy'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. Dryd. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to 
have his authority, of forty years ſtanding, con- 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend beard, 
overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Locke. 
4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears of 
corn. | | , 
The ploughman' loſt his ſweat, and the green 
corn | 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shakeſp. 
A certain farmer complained, that the beards of 
his corn cut the reapers and threſhers fingers. 
| | L' Eftrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The beard or chuck of a horſe, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle. _ 
Farrier*s Di@. 
To BEARD, btErd/. v. a. [from beard.) = 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 4 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. | Shakeſp. 
2. To oppoſe to the face ; to ſet at open de- 
fiance. „ oo? | 


may be able to beard him. , Spenſer. 
I have been bearded by boys. More. 
The deſign of utterly extirpating monarchy 
and epiſcopacy, the preſbyterians alone begun, 
continued, and would have ended, if they had 
not been bearded by that new party, with whom 
they could not agree about dividing the ſpoil. - 
K. ä Swift. 
BE'ARDED, beEr'-did. adj. [from Beard. 
I. Having a beard. 
hink every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakeſp. 
Oid prophecies foretel our fall at hand, 
When bearded men in floating caſtles land. Dryd. 
2. Having ſharp prickles, as corn. 
As when a field - 


Her bearded grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways them. Milton. 
f The fierce virago f 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearded grain. 
. Dryden. 
3. Barbed or jagged. 
Thou ſhould'ſt have pull'd the ſecret from my 
breaſt, . 
Torn out the bearded ſteel to give me reſt. Dryd. 
BE'ARDLESS, bErd'-lls. adj. [from beard.) 
1. Without a beard. : 
There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Eſſex and Middleſex, with a beardleſ image, in- 
ſcribed Cunobeliu. og | Camden. 
2. Youthful. _ age We | 
And, as young ſtriplings whip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admur'd with clamours of the þeardleſs rout. 

: . JOEL. D 
BE'ARER, be'-rar. 1. . [from To bear.) 1 
1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any 
thing from one place or perſon to another. 

He ſhould the bearers 7 to ſudden death, 


Not ſhriving time allow " Shakeſp. 
Forgive the bearer of unhappy news; | 
Your-alter'd father openly purfues 
Your ruin. | Derya. 


without endea vout ing to put it into terms brought 
down to the capacity of the bearer. Sift. 


them to be bearers of burthens. 


| 1. The fite or place of any thing with reſp46 


He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, | 


Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends | 


_ IP ; 
That made you break this enterprize tom 


4 £74 0 majeſty | 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doft f 
Like a rich armour worn in hGt of da 
That ſcalds with ſafety. 1 Slut 
4. One who carries the body to the gray D 
5. A tree that . its produce. N 

This way of procuring autumnal roſcs in ſor T 
that are good bearers, will ſucceed, ; 22 F 

Reprune apricots, ſaving the young ſho” 
for the raw b-@rers, commonly periſh, * 

4 N. 

6. Un architecture.] A poſt or brick wy 
raiſed up between the ends of a piece 
timber, to ſhorten its bearing; g 
prevent its bearing with the whole 
at the ends only. 

7. [In heraldry.] A ſupporter. 

BE'ARHERD, be'r-herd. 2. / [from Lear ay 
herd, as ſhepherd from /heep.) A man that 
tends bears. 

He that is more than a youth, js not for ms: 
and he that is leſs than a man, I am not for hin- 
thereſore I will even take ſixpencc in earne2 
the bearberd, and lead his apes into hell. Shel, 

BEARING, be&-ring. 1. /. [from ear.) a 


Or 0 * | 
Weipht 


I; 


to ſomething elle. . 2 
But of this frame, the bearing and the tics, 
The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, « 
Gradations juſt, has thy pervading ſoul 116 
Look'd through ? or can a part contain the whole? 
Pipe, 
2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. 4 
That is Claudio I know him by his b-ariry, 
Sheteht, 
3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a piece « 
timber, with carpenters, is theApace c. 
ther between the two fixt e there. 
of, or between one extreme and a poſt or 
wall, trimmed up between the ends, to 
ſhorten its bearmg. Build, Did. 
BE'ARWARD, b&r-ward. 7. /. [from bear and 
ward,)] A keeper of bears. 
We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the b-2rward in their chains. Sai. 
The bear is led after one manner, the mu- 
tude after another; the b-arrvard leads but ont 
brute, and the mountebank leads a thoutard, 
| L' Efirangs 
BEAST, be'st. 1. %. [be/te, Fr. beſtia, Lit.) 
r. An animal, diſtinguiſhed from birds, x. 
ſects, fiſhes, and man. 
The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
While the b-aft liv*d, was kill'd with 9 * 
' 277. 
Beafts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the ia, 
the martern, and the roe. Best of the forts 
are the hart, the hind, the hare, the boar, and te 
wolf. Beaſts of warren are the hare and EN 4 
Um 
2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man; 
man and Sea.. | 
dare do all that may become a man; - 
Who dares do more, is none. —— 
What beaff was t then 


Shat;ſp, Moda, 
Medea's charms were there, Circcan = 
With bowls that turn'd enamour'd youths to * 


3. A brutal ſavage man; a man acting ! 5 

manner unworthy of a reaſonable Ce 
TA, 19 oF 

To BEAST, be&st. v. a. A term at cards. 

BCAs Trixgs, b&s-tingz. See BTT 

Bz'AsTLINE $s, be'st-ly-nls. a. /. from 44855 
ty practice of any kind contra) 
the rules of humanity. 2 
They held this land, je with their fühineß 

Polluted this fame gentle ſoil long time; 
That their'own mother loath'd their beafilineſs 


- 1 g : 


_  Hudib, | 3. One who wears any thing. 


; 


| EY 


And *gan abhor her-brood's —— 


BEA 


MAL." adj. [from Bea!!! 
bono rr nature and dig- 
man, It is uſed commonly as a 


1 term of re roach. . 
F Tn ldf-thou have thyſelf fall in the confuſion . 
Pn  Ay—a $ 


et men, or remain a beaſt with beaſts 
r 
8 — knave, know you no reverence 4 


With lewd, prophane, and 6eafly phraſe, 
Tg catch the v arld's looſe laughter, or vain gaze. 


3 Ben Jonſon. . 
t is charged upon the gentlem 


© 


en of the 9 

| the beafily vice of drinking to exceſs hath been 
A their example, reſtored among 855 1 
” + V * itt. 


: 
s 
- 


1 thro the nature or form of beaſts. 

- Beafily divinities, and droves of gods. Prior. 
7. BEAT, bet. v. a. preter. heat; part. paſſ. 
heat, or beaten. [battre, French. 


Sa fight I, not as one that beateth the air. 


1 Corinthians. | 


He rad with all the madneſs of deſpair; 
He roar d, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. Dryd. . 
2, To puniſh with ſtripes or blows. 


They ve choſe a conſul that will from ther. | 


4 take 
Their kibarties; make them of no more voice 
Than dogs, that are often beat for barking. Shate/p. 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is braten black and 
blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
+ Sbateſp. 
+; "There is but. one fault for which children ſhould 
he eaten: and that is obſtinacy or rebellion. Locke. 
4. To ſtrike an inſtrument of mufick. 
„ Bid them come forth and hear, 
Or at their chamber, door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry, fleep to death. Shakeſp. 
4 To break; to bruiſe; to ſpread ; to com- 
_ minute by blows. g 4 


* mills, or beat it in a mortar, and baked it. 
* 33988 2322 e. * + Numbers. 
into thin plates, and cut 
1 4 5 N Ex adus. 
„Ther fave the laborious work of beating of 
' hemp, by making the axletres of the main < hr 
af their corn mills longer than ordinary, and 
' pacing of pins in them, to raiſe large hammers 
e thoſe uſed for paper and fulling mills, with 
_ which they heat moſt of their hemp. Mortimer. 
| Neſtor furniſhed the gold, and he beat it into 
leaves, ſo that he had occaſion to uſe his anvil and 


bammer. 


i << 


* "They Aid beat the gold 
it into wires, WoL, 


motion to rouſe game. | 
It is ſtrange how ſome men will lie in wait 
do ſpeak, and how many other matters they will” 
beat over to come near it. | Baron. 
ben from the cave thou riſeſt with the day 
To laat the woods; and rouſt the bounding prey. 
Dre et Pri. 
ogetlier let us beat.this ample field. 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
to drive the corn out of the 


b. To threſh 
© kuſk; | 
Ude leaned In che, Geld, and 
had gleancd.. e 


7. To mix thi f b — 3 


beat out: that ſhe 


AN 
| By long beating the white of an with a lump . 
| ok alum, Jou may bring it into — Arie Bay A 
3. To batter with engines'of war, * 


ler che men of the tower of Penuel, and 


9: To daſh as Water, or 
, Beyond this Hood a fro 


frequent agi- 


d wild 4 Ten continent 
red dite hail, 


_ —empeſis beat; to the winds a ſcorn. 


2 Shakeſpeare's King Lear. | 


1. To ſtrike 3 to knock; to lay blows upon. 


. ſible, | 


The people gathered manna, and ground it in 


Broome. 


5. To ſtrike buſhes or ground, or make a 


| 4 PF Ruth, ii. 1 7. 1 


1 


+. 
o 


| © She perſuaded him to truſt the renegado with 


* 0 


B E A 


While winds and ſtorms his lofty forchead beat, 
The common fate of all that 's high or great. 
| Ef nl Denham, 

As when a lion in the midnight hours, 

| Beat by rude blaſts, and wet with wintry ſhow'rs, 

Deſcends terrifick from the mountain's brow. Pope. 
10. To tread a path. 

While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 

Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 

Celeſtial dove! divine affiſtance bring. Blackmore. 
t. To make a path by marking it with 

tracks. 


” 


” 


| : 
He that will know the truth of things, muſt | Will fancies he ſhould never have been the man 


leave the common and beaten track. Locke, 

12. To conquer; to ſubdue; to vanquiſh. 
If Hercules and Lichas play at dice, 

Which is the better man? The greater throw 

May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 

So is. Alcides beaten by his page. Sb p. 

Puoou ſouls of geeſe, 
That bear the ſhapes of men, how have you run 
From flaves that apes would beat / Shakeſp. 
Five times, Marcius, 


I have fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou bea: 


Ihe common people of Lucca are firmly per- 


tines. Addiſon. 
Pyrrhus, king ef Epirus, joining his ſhips to 
"thoſe of the Syracuſans, beat the Carthaginians at 
3 Arbuthnet. 
13. To haraſs; to over-labour. | 
It is no point of wiſdom for a man to beat his 
brains, and ſpend his ſpirits, about things impoſ- 
Hakerwill. 
And as in priſons mean rogues le F:0 
Hemp, for the ſervice of the great; 


T' advance his maſter's fame and gaings,, Fwudibras. 
Why any one ſhould waſte his time, and beat 
his head, about the Latin grammar, who does not 
intend to be a critickxk. | ocke. 
14. To lay, orpreſs, as ſtanding corn by hard 
weather. * N 
. Her-oww ſhall-bleſs her; 
Her foes ſhake like a field of Later corn, 
And hang their heads with ſorrow. . 
75. To depreſs; to cruſh by repeated oppo» | 
fition: uſually with the particle doaon. 
- Albeit a pardon was proclaimed, touching any 
ſpeech tending to treaſon, yet could not the bold- 
neſs be beaten down either with that ſeverity, or 
with this lenity be abated. Hayward. 
Our warriqurs propagating the French lan- 
age, atthe ſame time they are beating down their 
er. . \ 7 

_ * Such an unlook'd-for ſtorm of-ills falls on 
It beats down.all my ſtrepgtb. . 


1 


— 


me, 
5 * Addiſon. : 
6. To drive by violence: with a particle. 
Twice have 1 fally'd, and was twice beat back. 
7 ©. oP 3 Dryden. | 
He that proceeds upon other principles in his 
N does at leaſt poſt himſelf in a party, which | 
he will not quit till he be beaten out. Locke. 
He cannot beat it out of his head, but that it was 
a cardinal who picked his pocket. Addiſon. 
I)be younger part of mankind might be beat of 
from the belief of the met important points even 
of natural religion, by the impudent jeſts of a 
Profane wit. 8 Man. 
17. To move with fluttering agitation. 
Thrice have I dn the wing, and rid with night 
About the world. be. 
8. To beat docun. To endeavour by treaty: 
to leſſen the price demanded. 1 | 
Surveys rich moveables with. curious eye, 
Beats down the price, and threatens tilt to buy. 
| tas N Dryger.. 


„ 

re Genes” ot 0 9 | | | 
SY 2 „ . 6 

3 ws 7 Jo, 


* 


. 3 


beat up a lewd woman's quarters, when he was a 


B . 0s Sbakeſp. 
| I haye diſcern'd the foe ſecurcly lie, | 
Too proud to fear a beaten enemy. Dryden. | 


ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Floren- | 


about, and beat at the door, and ſpake to the maſ- 


8 Docs pulſe ſhall keep 


So Whackum beat his dirty brains . 


Sbaleſp. 
1 


Addiſon. i- 


8. To act upon with violence. 


B E A 
as not queſtioning but he would beat dewn the 
terms of it, Addiſon. 

19. To beat down, To fink or leſſen the 
value. ; 

Uſury beats down the price of land; for the em- 
ployment of money is chiefly either merchandizing 
or purchaſing ; and uſury waylays both. Bacon. 

20. To beat up. To attack ſuddenly; to alarm. 

They lay in that quiet poſture, without making 

the leaſt impreſſion upon the enemy by beating up 
his quarters, which might eaſily have been done. 
| Clarendon, 


þ 


he is, had not he knockèd down conſtables, and 


young fellow. Addiſon. 
21. To beat the hoof. To walk; to go on foot. 
To Brar, bet, . x. | 
1. To move in a pulſatory manner. 

I would gladly underſtand the formation of a 

ſoul, and ſee it heat the firſt conſcious pulſe. Collier. 
2. To daſh.as a flood or ſtorm. 

Public envy ſeemeth to beat chiefly upon mi- 
niſters. Bacon 


Your brow, which does no fear of thunder 
know, | 

Sees rowling tempeſts vainly beat below. Dryden. 
One ſees many hollow ſpaces worn in the bot- 

toms of the rocks, as they are more or leſs able to 

reſiſt the impreſſions of the water that beats againſt 

them. Addiſon. 

3. To knock at a door. 

The men of the city beſet the houfe round 


, 
e 
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ter of the houſe. | 


4. To move with frequent repetitions 
ſame act or. ſtroke. 


Fudges, 
of the. 


His nat'ral progreſs, but ſurceaſe to bear. Sbaleſp. 
My temp'rate priſe does regularly beat; | 

- Feel and be ſatisfy d. 1 Dryden. 
A man's heart beats, and the blood circulates, 


© which it is not in his power, by any thought or 
volition, to ſtop, | Lacke. 
5, To throb; to be in agitation, as a ſore 
© ſyelling. A 
2 A turn or. two Fl walk, 
To ſtill my beatizg mind. Sbalep. 
6. To fluctuate; to be in agitation. 


The tempeſt in my mind 
Doth from my ſenſes take all feeling elſe, 

Save what-beats there. Shakeſp. 
7. To try different ways; to ſearch : with 
aboul. - 

I am always beating about in my thoughts for 
ſometking that may turn to the beneſit of my dear 
countrymen. Addiſcns- 
| To find an honeſt man, I beat about, 
And love him, court him, praiſe him, in or out. 

| Pope. 


4 


\ 
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The fun beat upon the head of Jonah, that he 
flainted, and wiſhed in himſelf to die. Jonab. 
9. To ſpeak frequently; to repeat; to en- 
- farce by repetition: with pan. | 
Ve are drawu on into a larger ſpeech, by reaſo 
of their ſo great earneſtneſs, who b:.3 more and 
more upon eſe laſt alleged Words. Healer. 
How frequently aud fervently. dach the ſcrip- 
ture beat upon this cauſe! Halil. 
10 · Ta beat ub; as, to beat mp for ſoldiers. 
The word u ſeems redundant, but en- 
forces the ſenſe; the technical term being, 
to raiſe ſoldiers. r 
Bar, bôt. part..paſive: from the verb. 
| Like. a un. —4— by ſtorms to n | 
| "DP were madneſs ſhould I venture out onee more. 


| a +3 4 Dec. 
Bar, btt,. u. . (from. the verb. 
1. Stroke. | . 3 


— 


+ 


the money he had brought ver for their ranſom ; 


4 


_— — 


2. Manner of ſtriking. 
* | oh Albeit 


— 


= 


Wichout a guide, and this no beaten road ? 


BEAT!'FICALLY, be-43-tif-$-kAl-15, adv.ſ from 


BEeATiIFiCA'TION, bè-ät-Y-fl-kà“-shün. u. / 


3 | 


Tue uſe of 1 ual conference is unimaginable | 


| neareſt to us, and the moſt certain; and, conſe- 
85 — the moſt beatifying of all others. Brown. 


.: — . Ale” UG TY TS 23 


BEATING, b&-ting. 2. / [from beat.] Cor- 


B E A 


Abbeit the baſe and treble ſtrings of a viol be 
tuned to an uniſon, yet the former will ſtill make 


- a bigger ſound than the latter, as making a broader | 


beat upon the air. | Grew. 
Hle, with a careleſs beat, | 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 
3. Manner of being ſtruck ; as, the beat of 
the pulſe, or a drum. | 


Bx'aTEn, be'tn. part. adj. [from To beat.) 

What makes yon, Sir, fo late abroad 

Dryd. 
Bz'aTER, bY/-thr. 2. /- [from beat.] 
1. An inſtrument with which any thing is 
comminuted or mingled. 

Beat all your mortar with a beater three or four 

times over, before you uſe it; for thereby you 


* Incorporate the ſand and lime well together. 
; Moxon. 


| 


2. A perſon much given to blows. 
The beſt ſchoolmaſter of our time was the 
greateſt beater. Aſcham's Scboolmaſter. 
BRATTricAt, bs-A-tIf-I-kAl. 2 adj.[beatificus, 
BRATI'rick, be-a-tiF-ik, low Lat. from 
: on 7 happy.) That 1 wy power 
of making happy, or completing fruztion ; 
. bliſsful. 15 — 
ition after death. | 
Admiring the riches of keaven's pavement 
Than aught divine or holy elſe, enjoy d pen, 
In viſion beatifich, | Milton. 
It is alſo their felicity to have no faith; for en- 
joying the beatifical viſion in the fruition of the 
ohject of faith, they have received the full eva- 
cuation af it. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and 
ſtrangeneſs of the beatifick wifion ; how a created 
e ſhould be ſo fortified, as to bear all thoſe 
glories that ſtream from the fountain of uncreated 
light. | 1 South. | 


beatifical.) Tn ſuch a manner as to com- 
plete happineſs. | 

Beatifically to behold the face of God, in the 
fulneſs of wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and peace, is 
bleſſedneſs no way incident unto the creatures 
beneath man. Haleroill. 


{from teatifick.] A term in the Romiſh 
church; diſtinguiſhed from canonization. 
Beatificaticn is an acknowledgment made by 
the pope, that the perſon beatified is in 
heaven, and therefore may be reverenced 
as bleſſed'; but is not a conceſſion of the 
honours due to ſaints, which are conferred 
by canonization. AE: 
To BEA'TIFY, be-at'-I-f9. v. a. [beatifico, 
3 Io | 

z. To make happy; to bleſs with the com- 

pletion of celeftial enjoyment. | 
t 

and unſpeakable, eſpecially if free and unreſtrain- 
ed, bearing an image of that converſation which 
is among angels and beatified ſaints. Hammond. 
We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good, the 


I witn I had the wings of an angel, to have 
7 aſcended into Paradiſe, and to have beheld the 
forms of thoſe beatified fpirits, from which I might 
haye copied my archangel. | Dryden. 
2. To ſettle the character of any perſon, by 
a publick acknowledgment that he is re- 
ceived in heaven, though he is not inveſt- 
ed with the dignity of a ſaint. + | 
Over againſt this church ſtands an hoſpital, 
erected; by a ſhoemaker, who has been beatified, | 
though never ſainted. Wane: Addiſon. * 


It is uſed only of heavenly fru- | 


rection; puniſhment by: blows. 


N 
> 


& i 


a. 


BEA 
. Playwright, convict of publick wrongs to men, | 


Takes private beatings, and begins again. 
5 * Ben Jonſon. 


BEA Tru, bé'At-Ltüde. 2. J. [beatitudo, | 


Lat.] | 
1. Bleſſedneſs ; felicity ; happineſs : com- 

monly uſed of the joys of heaven. 
The end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be beatitude, that is, his being 


completely wel. Dighy. 
This is the image and little repreſentation of 
heaven; it is beatitude in picture. Taylor. 


He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of ſenſe; ſlightly paſſing over the accom- 
pliſhment of the ſoul, and the beatitude of that part 
which earth and viſibilities too weakly affect. 

Brown's Fulg. Err. 


| 2. A declaration of bleſſedneſs made by our | 


Saviour to particular virtues. . 
BRAU, b. n. /. [beau, Fr. It is ſounded like 
bo, and has often the French plural beaux, 
ſounded as boes.] A man of dreſs; a man 
whoſe great care is to deck his perſon. 
What will not beaux attempt to pleaſe the fair? 


The water nymphs are too unkind © | 
To-VilProy ; are the land nymphs ſo ? 5 
And fly they all, at once combin'd | 

To ſhame a general, and a beaux ? Prior. 


You will become the delight of nine ladies in 
ten, and the envy of ninety-nine beaux in a hun- 
dred. Set. 

Be'aver, b&-var. . /. [bievre, Fr. fiber, Lat.] 
1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caftor, 
- amphibious, and remarkable for his art in 
building his habitation 3 of which many 
wonderful accounts are delivered by tra- 
vellers. His ſkin is very 'valuable on ac- 
count of the fur. 
The beaver being hunted, biteth off his ſtones, 
| knowing that for them only his life is ſought. 
| = Hlakewill. 

They placed this invention upon the beaver, for 
the ſagacity and wiſdom of that animal; indeed 
from its artifice in building. Brown's LYulg. Err. 

2. A hat of the beſt kind, ſo called from be- 
ing made of the fur of beaver. 

You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat, 

moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue: a deaf 
man would think he was cheapening a bea ver, when 
he is talking of the fate of a nation. Adlliſon. 

The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 

Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares. Gay. 
3. The part of a helmet that covers the face. 


[baviere, Fr.] | 

£ His dreadful hideous head, 5 
Cloſe couched on the beaver, ſeem'd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red. 


Far. 
Big Mars ſeems bankrupt in their beggar d hoſt, 
And faintly through a ruſty beaver peeps. Sbaleſp. 
He was lain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters 
of the ſtaff going in at his beaver. Bacon. 
BE/AVERED, b&-vard. adj. [from beaver.] Co- 
vered with a beaver; wearing a beaver. 


His 4-@ver'd brow a birchen garland bears, | 
Dropping with infants blood, and mothers tears, 
? | | P ope „ 


BEAU“Is u, b“ Ish. adj. [from beau] Befitting 
a beau; foppiſh. _ | 
BEeav'TEOUs, bi'-tshis. adj. [from beauty. 


Fair; elegant in form; pleaſing to the fight; | | 


beautiful. This word is chiefly poetical. 
I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and b-autcous, , 


| Sbaleſp. 

Alas! not hoping to ſubdue, | f 

1 only to the flight aſpir'd; | 
To * bp beauteous foe in view. 


* r . 
- 


BEA 


Be av'TEOUSLY,  bY-tehis-lf, adv. | 
beauteous.) In a beauteous manner: in 
manner pleaſing to the fight; beautiful, 

Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide chat; 
next the fun, or where they look beauteouſly ; hs 
is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. Taue 
BRAU“ TEOUSHNᷓESss, bY'-tshis-nls, n. /. L 
beauteous.] The ſtate or quality of bei 
beauteous; beauty. 5 
From leſs virtue, and leſs beauteouſneſ;, 


The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes, 


Denn, 
Bx au rirvx, baty- ful. adj. [from beauty and 
Full.) Fair; having the qualities that con. 
ſtitute beauty. 
He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all th, 
beautiful women in his time. Raleigh 
The moſt important part of painting, is 10 
know what is moſt beeutiful in nature, and mo 
proper for that art; that which is the moſt 5.87. 
rſul, is the moſt noble ſubject: fo, in poet, 
tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, becauſe the 
perſons are greater whom the poet inſtruds, and 
conſequently the inſtructions of more benefit ts 
mankind, . Dryzs, 
Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle minds 


bl 


And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden winds, 


| Privy, 

BeAv'TIFULLY, bYd'-ti-fal-ly. adv. {from 

beautiful.) In a beautiful manner, 
No longer ſhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 
From thy full boſom to thy ſlender waiſt, 

That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 

Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs. Pei 
Beav'TIFULNESS, bO'-ti-fal-nts. 2. / [from 

beautiful.) The quality of being beautiful; 

beauty ; excellence of form. 


To BEAU'TIFY, bͤ-ty-ff. v. a. [from beauty. 
To adorn; -to. embelliſh; to deck; to 
grace; to add beauty to. 
Never was ſorrow more ſweetly ſet forth; their 
faces ſeeming rather to beautify their ſorrow, than 
their ſorrow to cloud the beauty of their faces. 
: | VEE. Hayuarl, 
Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beawtify thy triumphs and return, 
Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Shak, 
Theſe were not created to beautify the earth 
alone, but for the uſe of man and beaſt. Ralays. 
How all conſpire to grace 
Th' extended earth, and beautify her face. 
| Blacinert. 
There is charity and juſtice; and the one ſerves 
to heighten and beautify the other. = Atterbury 
To Brav'TIty, bi'-ty 
beautiful; to advance in beauty. _ 
It muſt be a proſpect pleaſing to God himſelf, 
. to ſee his creation for ever beautifying in his eſes, 
and drawing nearer to him by greater degree of 
reſemblance, Adiiſer 


BEAU'TY, bi-tf. 2. ſ. [beaute, Fr.] 

1. That aſſemblage of graces, or proporto 
of parts, which pleaſes the eye. 

© Beauty couſiſts of a certain compoſition of co. 
Jour and figure, cauſing delight in the 2 


Vour beauty was the cauſe of that effect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my fleep.— 
If thought that, I tell thee, homucide, - 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from 17. 

checks. Ee. Slo Ul 
Beauty is beſt in a body that hath rather digg 
of preſence than beauty of aſpect. The beaut — 
prove accompliſhed, but not of great ſpirit, nt 
| ſtudy for the moſt part rather . 

virtue. 1 * r. n 

The beſt part of Beauty is that which 3 3 
cannot expreſs. | 


Of the beauty of the I ſhall ſay little, legs 


eye 


glory 1 defr 4. 


* 


ing chat to and orators: that it is #7 
G CS 
j | 


„V. u. To grow: 


1 


a 


B E C 


Ant and lovely object to behold, if we con- 
3 — the figure, colours, ſplendour of it, >] 
. | ay. 

© He view'd their twining branches with delight, | 
_ And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing fight. Pope. 
* A particular grace, feature, or ornament. 
The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they 
reſemble the beauties of nature; and nature will 

. ever be beautiful, which reſembles thoſe beauties 


- leaſt I can lay. ; 


of antiquity. Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a 
\ beauty. = Addiſon: 


3. Any thing more eminently excellent than 


the reſt of that with which it is united. 


This gave me an occaſion of looking backward 

on ſome beautics of my author in his former books. 

| 34 Dryden. 
With incredible pains have I endeavoured to 

| copy the ſeveral beauties of the ancient and mo- 


dern hiſtoriaps. 
4 A beautiful perſon. 
Remember that Pellean conquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the caſt . 
He ſlightly view'd, and lightly overpais'd. 
* Milton. 
What can thy ends, malicious b-auty, be ? 


Arbutbnet, 


2 Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 


| Dryden. 
To Beau'Ty, bü'-ty. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To adorn; to beautify ; to embelliſh: not 
in uſe. | | 
The harlot's cheek, beautied with plaſt'ring 
art 4 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to your moſt painted word. 
| | | Shalefp. 
Brav'Ty-8POT, buY-t3-spdot. . . from 
leauty and pt.] A ſpot placed to direct 
the eye to ſomething elſe, or to heighten 
ſame beauty; a foil; a patch. 
I be filthineſs of ſwine makes them the 5-euty- 
tet of the animal creation. Grerw, 


Recarr'co, be-ki-fi'-ts. u. V hecafige, Span.] 
A bird like a nightingale, feeding on figs 
aud grapes; a fig-pecker. Pineda. 
The robin-redbreaſt, till of late, had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt; 
Till becafi:os Told fo dew'iſn dear, 
" To one that was, or would have been, a peer. 
| | Pope. 
To Brc4'Lm, b&-kYm. v. a. [from calm. ]. 
1, To ſtill the elements. ; 
The moon ſhone clear on the becalmed flood. 
: Dryden. 


2. To keep a ſhip. from motion. | 
Aman becalmed at fea, out of fight of land, 


in a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or 


_ thip, a whole hour, and perceive no motion. 


3. To quiet the mind. | 


Soft whiſp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſong, , 


Then woo to muſing, and becala the mind 


| Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. Philips. 
Baniſh his ſorrows, and becal#r his ſoul 
With eaſy dreams. | | Addiſon. 


Perhaps proſperity becalm d his breaſt ; 
Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from the eaſt. Pope. 
4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that 


to calm is to ſt op motion, and to lecalm is to 


with- hold from motion. 


BECAME, be-kà me. The preterite of le- 
come ; which ſee. | 5 


Bica'use, bé-kA“z. cogjundt'. [from by and 


e A | 
L, For this reaſon that; on this account that; 


bor this cauſe that. It makes the firſt part 
of an illative propoſſtion, either exprelſgly |. 


er by implication, and is anſwered by there- 
, 1 fled becauſe I was afraid ; which 


d. ** - $- 


1 


Locle. 


Forty u 1 * afr aid, there- | 


? 


B E C 
How great ſoever the ſins of any 


he-died for thoſe fins, becauſe he died for all fins : 
only he mutt reſornt. 


luſts, and paſſions of men are more concerned in 
the one than the other. Tilbtſon. 


2. It has, in ſome ſort, the force of a pre- 


a noun, has after it. 

Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens 
fibres without breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of 
accretion. | Arbutbnet. 

To BECHA/NCE, b&-tshins'. w. n. [from be 
and chance.) To befal; to happen to: a 
| word proper, but now in little uſe. 
My ſons, God knows what has bechanced them. 
| Shakeſp. 
All happineſs be:hance to thee at Milan. Shak. 
Bx“ Hicks, bé-tshiks“. u. ſc [E, of gd 
| a cough.] Medicines proper for relieving 
coughs. | as Dif. 
To BECK, beEk'. v. n. [beacn, Sax. Lec, Fr. 
head.) To make a ſign with the head. 


To BECK, bék'. v. a. To call or guide, as 
by a motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candla, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver tec me to come on. Shak. 
Oh this falſe ſoul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whoſe eye bel forth my wars, and call'd them 

home, Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Beck, bek”". 1. /. {from the verb.) 
I. A ſign with the head; a nod. 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed ſmiles. 
2. A nod of command. 

Neither the luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, 
nor the caſter any idleneſs; but ſtill like a well- 
obeyed maſter, whoſe be is enough for diſci- 
pline. Sidney. 

Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 
To be at hand, and at his beck appear. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 
At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate. Pope. 
To BE'CKON, bek'n.. v. n. To make a fign 
without words. 


Milton. 


Milton. 


| Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would - 


have made his defence unto the people. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe 
waving of his hand, directed me to approach. 


Clouds interpoſe, waves.roar, and winds ariſe ! 
| Pope. 
To BR cRON, bek/n. v. a. [from beck, - 
beacn, Sax, a ſign.] To make a ſign to, 
With her two crooked hands ſhe ſigns did make, 
And beclon d him. | Fairy Queen, 
It beckons you to go away.with it, 
As if it ſome impartment did deſire 
To you alone. | Shateſp. 


” 


With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 

Provokes their duty, and prevents their fear. 

Dryden. 
To BECLYP?, be-kllp'. v. u. [of be clyppan, 
Sax.] To embrace. 
To Br co'uE, bè-kùm'. v. n. pret. I became; 
comp. pret. I have become. (from. by and 
come. 


a change from ſome other. 
The Lord God breathed into his noſtrils the 
breath af life, and man became a living ſoul, 
| SGeugſis, ii. 7. 
And unto the Jews Ibecame a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews. MB I Cor in. IX. 20. 


* . 


1 


on are, 
Chriſt dicd for him, becauſe he died for all; and 


Hammond. 
Men do not fo generally agree in the ſenſe of 
theſe as of the other, becauſe the intereſts, and 


paqſition; but, becauſe it is compounded of 


Att, xix. 33. | 
tranſporting airs, he beckoned to me, and, by the 


Addiſon. 
Sudden you mount, you. becksn from the ſkies; ] 


. 
. 


1. To enter into fome, ſtate or condition, by | 


| 


— 


8 


» 


— Th 


Cc 


A ſmaller pear, graſted upon a ſtock that bear- 
eth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon. 
My voice thou oft haſt heard, and haſt not 
. fear'd, 
But ſtill rejoic'd ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee ? Millan. 
So the leaſt ſaults, if mix'd with faireſt deed, 
Of tuture ill become the fatal ſeed. Prior. 
2. To become of. To be the fate of; to be the 
end of ; to be the ſubſequent or final con- 
dition of. It is obfervable, that this word 
is never, or very ſeldom, uſed but with 
what, either indefinite or interrogative. 
What is then become of ſo huge a multitude, as 
would have overſpread a great part of the conti- 
nent ? x * 2 Rateigh. 
Perplex'd with thoughts, what would become 
Of me, and all mankind ? Miitorr. 
The firſt hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perſon's wondering 
what became of all the blood that iſſued out of 
the heart. Ceran“. 
What will become of me then? for, when he 13 
free, he will infallibly accuſe me. Dryden. 
Wheat became of this thoughtful buſy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wiſe. Rogers. 


3. In the following paſſage, the phraſc, awhere 
is he become? is uſed for, what is become of 
Fim? 

I cannot joy, until I be reſol od 
Mere our right valiant ſather is become. Shale/p. 


To Bzco'me, be-kuny. v. a. [from be or 3y, 
and cyemen, Sax. to pleaſe.] 
1. Applied to perſons, to appear in a manner 
ſuitable to ſomething. 
If I become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. Shake/p. 
Why would I be a queen ? becauſe my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace; 
If 1 became it not, yet it would be 
Part cf your duty then to flatter me. Dryden. 


2. Applied to things, to be ſuitable to the 
perſon ; to befit ; to be congruous to the 
appearance, or character, or circumſtances, 
in ſuch a manner as to add grace; to be 
graceful. 82 5 

She to her fire made humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well became,. 
And added grace unto her excellence. Fairy ©. 

L would 1 had ſome flowers o' th' ſpring that 
might 
Become your time of da; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. 

Let be ſad, good brothers; 

For, to ſpeak. truth, it very wel: lecomes you. 


Sal 
Vour diſhonour 

Mangles true judgment, and berea ves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould be:ome it. Shakeſp. 
Wicherly was of my opinion, or rather I of 
his; for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of. ſo excellent 
a poet.. 7 | Dryden. 
He atterly rejected their fables. concerning 
their gods, as not becoming good men, much leſs 
thoſe which were warſhipped for gods, Salling fleet. 
Beco/MING, b&-kim'-ming. particip. adj. 
[from become. That which-pleaſes by an 
elegant propriety ; graceful. It is ſome- 
times uſed with-the particle of 5 but gene 
rally without any government of the fol- 

lowing words. . | 

Of thee, kind boy, IT 'aik no red and white. 
To:make up my delight; 
No odd becoming graces, , 

Black eyes, or little know not what, in ſaces. 
. Suckling.. 
Their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their- 
age, their, calling, and their breeding; ſuch 26 


Sbaleſp- 


- 


: 


- 


are becoming of them, and ef them only. Dyd. 
T2. 5 | Let. 


— 
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"BED 


Vet ſomebecoming boldneſs-E may uſe; 


Tree well deſery'd, nor will he now refuſe. Dry. 
Make their pupils repeat the action, that they 
may correct what is conſtrained in it, till it be 


perfeRted into an habitual and becoming eafinels. 


Loc te. 
Beco'minG, be-küm- ming. 1. . [from be- 
come.) Ornament. A word not now 1n 


uſe, | 
Sir, ſorgive me, 
Sinee my becoming: kill me when they not 
Eye well to you. 


* 


Sbaleſp. 


Br COMix Tx, be-kiny-ming-lF. adv. [from 
becoming.) After a becoming or proper 


Wanner. 


| 


| 


Brco'minGaess, bi-kim'-ming-nts. u. J. 


[from becoming. See To BECOME.] De- 


cency ; elegant congruity z propriety. 


Nor is the majeſty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becamingae/s hereof 


rin its manner and form. 
BED, bEd”. 2. /. (bed, Sax.) 0 
1, Something made to fleep on. 


Lying not erect, but hollow, which is in the | 5. To lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity, | 


Grerwv. 


making of the bed; or with the legs. gathered up, 
which is in the poſture of the body, is the more 


wholeſome. Bacon. 
Rigour now is gone to bed, 
And Advice with ſcrupulous heal. Milton. 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beds, 

: Dryden. 

2- Lodging; the convenience of a place to 


Neep in. 
On my knees I beg, 


That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
Sbalgſp. 


3. Marriage. 


George, the eldeft ſon of this ſecond Zed, was, 


aſter the death of his father, by the ſingular = convenience. | 


and aſſection of his mother, well brought up. 


4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 


Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 


Clarendon. 


them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 


and remove them into pots, with better earth. 


Bacon. | 


5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as hcav'd the tumid hills, fo low 

Down ſuak a hollow bottom, broad, -and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. . 


The great magazine fer allkinds of treaſure is 


ſuppoſed to be the bed of the Liber. We may be 
ſure, when the Romans lay under the apprehen- 
ſions of ſeeing their city ſacked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care to beſtow fuch 
of their riches that way, as could beſt bear the 
| ! | * © Addiſon. 
6. The place where any thing. is generated, 


water. 


or repofited. | | 
See hoary Albula's infected tide 
Oer the warm d, of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. 


| | Addiſon. 
7 A layer, à ſtratum; a bedy fpread over 


another. 


1I ſee no reafon, but the ſurface of the land 


ſhould be as regular as that of the water, in the 
firft production of it; and the ſtrata, or beds 
. DBDurnet. 
8. To * fo BED. To ddliver of à child. 

n uſed with the particle / as, 


within, lie as even. | 


It is o 
He alas brought to bed of a daughter. 
Ten months after Florimel happen'd towed, 

And was brought in a laudable manner tob:d. - 


Prior. 


9. To male the Bub. To put the bed in order 


after it has been uſed. 


1 keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, 
- bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and male the beds, and do 


all myſelf. | 
BID of a Mortar. [with gunners.] 


*> Shatsſp. 
A ſolid 
of oak, hollowed in the middle, 


poar quick in, and lay your quick upon ir. 


0 If he be married, and bed with his wife, an 


[ 


| 


Milton. 


2. To place in bed. 


a country-houſe. 


| Br/wcLoTHES, bE&'-claz. 2. {. [from Bed 


| For he will be ſwine drunk, and in his fleep he 


B EP 


to receive the breech and balf the trun- 
nions. — 4 
BeD of a great Gun. That thick plank. 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 


ridge. Dict. 
To BED, bed“. v. 4. [from the noun. 
1. To go to bed with. | ; 
They have married me: 


ru to the Tuſcan wars, and never led her. Shak. 


She was publickly contracted, ſtated as a bride, | 
and ſolemuly bedded; and, after ſhe was laid, 
Maximilian's ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked | 
to the knee, between the eſpouſal ſheets. Bacon. | 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There wasa doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 

was bedicd with his lady. Bacon. 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the graſs fide downward, 

upon which lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed 


Mortimer. | 


Let coarſe bold hands, from ſlimy neſt, 
The bedd:d fiſh in banks outwreſt. Donne. 
A ſnake bedded himfclf under the-threſhold of 


L' Eftrange. : 
6. To lay in order; to ſtratify. : 

And as the fleeping ſoldiers in th' alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like Efe in excremente, 
Startup, and ſtand on end. Shakeſp. 

To BRD, bed. v. n. To cohabit. | 


afterwards relapſe, he may poſſibly fancy that ſhe 
infected him. Wiſeman. 
To BEDA'BBLE, bè-dab'l. v. a. [from dabble.] 
To wet; to beſprinkle. It is generally ap- 
plied to perſons, in a ſenſe including ia- 


Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
"Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 


To BEb&'GGLE, be-digl. v. a. [from daggle.] 
To bemire ; to ſoil clothes, by letting them 
reach the dirt in walking. 

To BEDA'SH, bE-dash', v. a. [from daſh.] To 
bemire by throwing dirt; to befpatter ; to 
wet with throwing water. 

When thy warlike father, like a child, 
Told the fad ſtory of my father's death, 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 
Like trees bedef6'4 with rain. Shekeſp. 


To BeDaA'WB, be-d#b. v. a. [from dazob.] 
To dawb over; to beſmear; to ſoil, with 
ſpreading any viſcous body over it. 

A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous. corſe, 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all þ:4azvb'4in blood, 
All in gore blood. 


Tv make the fight dim by too much luſtre. 

My miſtaken eyes, | 

That have been fo bedazzled by the ſun, 

That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. | 

. ©bakeſp. 

BE/DCHAMBER, b&d'-tsham-bur. z. from 

bed:and chamber.) The chamber appropri- 
ated to reſt. 

They were brought to the king, abiding them 

in his bedchamber. Hayward. 

He was now ons of the bedcbamber to the prince. 

| | Clarendon. 


and clothes. It has no _fingular.] Coverlets 
"ſpread over a bed, 


* 


© Goes little harm, ſave to hiSseddothe; abbut him. 


| *Bhakeſp. 
BE'DDER, bed'-ddr. 2 n. , Ae "09? 
BeDE'TTER, ad- rear. The nether- tone 


1 can no further crawl, no further go. SH,. 


14 |  Shabeſp. | 
| ToBEDA'ZZLE, b&-diz'l.w. a. [from dazzle.) | 


B ED 
Bz'pD1X'G, bid-ding. =. J. [from bed The 


materials of a bed; a bed, 
There be no inns where meet bedling m * 
re ſo that his mantle ſervcs him then rd 2 
7 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter u 
Well fother'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheb: 
Then ſpread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. Dr. 1 
Arcite return'd, and, as, in honour tied, 


His foe with bedding and with food ſupply'd. 


; D 
To BeDe'cx, be&-deEK'. v. a. from deck) 10 
deck; to adorn; to grace. 

Thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 

Which ſhould Sede thy Thape, thy love, thy wit. 
| Sbaleſp, 
n Female it ſeems, : 
That ſo b:dect'd, ornate, and gay, 
Comes this way. | Mi! 

With ornamental drops b-d:c# 41 ſtood, 

And writ my victory with my enemy's blood, 
d a . 
| Now Ceres, in her prime, : 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieſt freight Ad 
5 Pbilig.. 
'Be'DEROVUSE, bè'de-hou'se. . /. [from bebe, 
Sax. a prayer, and horſe.) An hoſpital or 
alms-houſe, where the poor people prayed 
for their founders and benefactors. 
BEDbs'TrrER, bed-Et-thr.- See BEDD ER. 
To BEDt'w, bé-dũ“. v. a. [from dew.) To 
moiſten gently, as-with the fall of dew, 
Bede to her paiture's graſs with Engliſh blood. 
Shateſ>, 
Let all the tears, that ſhould bee my herſe, 


The counteſs received a letter from him, where- 
unto all the while ſhe was writing her anſwer, 
ſhe bee ved the paper with her tears. Mett. 

What flender youth, bedew'd with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes, in ſome pleaſant cave ? 
Mila. 

Balm, from a ſilver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall all b:4zw the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 

- , (ground, © Dei. 
He ſaid: and falling tears his face 6:4. 
Ns 


Be/DFELLOw, bed'-fEl-16. u. /. [from bed and 
fel/ow.] One that lies in the ſame bed. 

He loves your people, 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Sha. 
Miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange _— 
al. 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troubleſome a bedfellorw ? Shakes 
A man would as ſoon chooſe him for his bc. 
fellow as his play-fcllow. L' Eftrange. 
What charming bedf:#o2vs, and companions ter 
life, men chooſe out of ſuch women. Adi 
To Bepi'aar, be-dit/. v. a. [from digb. 
To adorn; to dreſs; to ſet off: an 01d 
word, now only uſed in humorous writings: 

A maiden fine bediz5t he hapt to love; 

The maiden fine bedipht his love retains, 
And for the village ke forſakes the plains. C. 
To Bepi'm, 'be-dim”. v. a. [from dim-] To 


darken. 
| I have bed d x} 
The noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutincu“ 
> 4, * 
And 'twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 
| Set roaring war. 4 Bboke- 
To 'BedrYzen, be-dizn. v. a. [from. dizen) 


To dreſs out: a low word. | 
Df AM, b&d'-lim. =. %. [corrupted fro 

Bethlehem, the name of a religious hol F 

in London, converted afterwards into a 


of an oll-mill. | 


ö 


Fd 


| 


hoſpital for the mad and lunatick. 1 1.4 


Be drops of balm to ſanctiſy thy head. SB“. 


make dim; to obſcure; to cloud; ® 
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BED 


FX: EY | 
7 ijunatick, and inhabitant of 


e the old earl, and get the Bela 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
allows itſelf to any thing. Shaksſp, 
Bot Ann, bod -m. adj [from the noun.] 
gelonging to a madhouſe; fit for a mad - 
2 gives me proof and precedent | 
Of bedlam beggars, who with roaring voices 
$:rike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
pins, wooden pricks. Shakeſp. 
Lemire; bed'-l-mite. . [from bed- 
Fin An inhabitant of Bedlam; a mad- 


115 wild ambition in thy boſom reign, _ 
Alas! thou boaſt'ft thy ſober ſenſe in vain ; 

In theſe poor bedlamiter thyſelf ſurvey, | 
Thyſelf leſs innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. 
Dr DMAK ER, b&d'-mi-kar,n. . [from bed and 
nale .] A perſon in the univerſities, whoſe 
office it is to make the beds, and clean 


oy 


the chambers- a | 
| was deeply in love with my bedmater, upon 
which I was ruſticated for ever. Spectator. 
* DMATE, bed'-mite. 1. /. [from bed and 
mate.] A bedfellow ; one that partakes of 
the ſame bed. vw" 
Had I ſo good occaſion to lie long f 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly buſineſs 
Should rob my bedwate of my company, S52heſp. 
B: 0ueULDING, béd-möl-ding. 
3: 0p1KG MOULDING, bed'-ding-mdl-ding. 
n. , {from bed and mould.) A term uſed | 
by workmen, to fignify thoſe members in 
the cornice, which are placed below the 
coronet. | _  Bulder's Dif. 
B:'or0sT, bed“ pot. 2. [from bed and 


which ſupports the canopy. ; = 
| came the next day prepared, and placed her | 
in a clear light, her head leaning to a 6edpoft, 
' wotlier ſtanding behind, holdine it ſteady. 

5 | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
d?&ESSER, btd'-pres-sfir. n. . [from bed 
and preſs.) A heavy lazy fellow. | 

Thus fanguine coward, this bedprefer, this horſe- 
back breaker, this huge hill of fleſh. Shakeſp. ' 
70 BEDRA'GGLE,-be-drag'l. . a. [from be | 

and Araggle.] To ſoil the clothes, by ſuf- 
fering them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 

Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen ; 

Bedragyled in my walks ſo green. -Swift. 
7 BEDKENCH, b&-drentsh”. u. a. [from be 
ant drench ] To drench ; to ſoak ; to ſatu- 
rate with moiſture. | 

Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 

lt u, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould bedrench 

Thefreſh green lap of fair king Richard's land. 

' < Shakeſp. 
de DID, beid- rid. adj. {from bed and rie. ] 
Confined to the bed by age or ſickneſs. 
way, uncle of young Fontinbras, | 
impotent and bedrid, ſcarcely hears 
Ol this his nephew*s purpoſe. *  Shateſp. 

Lies he. not bedrid ? and, again, does nothing, 
Kvt-what he did- being childiſh ? Slakeſp. 

| Now, as a myriad 77 4 3 3d 
A durſt.th* emperor's lov'd ſnake invade ; 

caving galleys, ſeagulls, finny chips, © | 
Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ſhips. Donne. 
old men, who were beurid, becauſe 
den would not diſcover where their money was. - 
„ E Cularendon. 

54 per ſons, when they come to be ſo weak 

d lixed to their beds, hold out many years; 
yew] have lain bedrid twenty ears. Ray. 
nie; bed'-rite. 3. , [from bed and ri 1. 

* proileg y 


yy 


madkonſez" u place appointed for the | 


f.] The poſt at the corner of the bed, $ 


1 


5 0 of the marriage bed. $ 4 
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Whoſe vows are, that no $erite ſhall be pad 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted. Sbaleſp. 
To Bepro'e, bE-drop/. v. a. [from be and 
drop.] To beſprinkle; to mark with pots 
or drops; to ſpeckle. 

Not ſo thick ſwarm'd once the ſoil © | 
Bedrop d with blood of Gorgon. Milton. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply : 

The ſilver cel, in ſhining volumes roll'd; 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedr d with gold. 


Pope. : 


Be”'Ds8TAFF, béd'-stàf. . ſ. [bed and faff.) 
A wooden pin ftuck anciently on the ſides 
of. the bedſtead, to hold the clothes from 
Nlipping bn either fide. | 

Hoſteſs, accommodate us with a bed/af. 
Ben Yonſon's Every Man in bis Humour. 

Bze/psTE AD, btd'-stid. n. . [from bed and 

feead.] The frame on which the bed is 
placed. 

Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke z | 
Stools, tables, chairs, and bedfieads broke. Swift. 

Be/psTRAW, bed'-stra. n. /. [from bed and 

firaw.] The ſtraw laid under a bed to 
make it Toft. | 

Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture ; or the chamber 
or bedfliraw kept cloſe, and not aired, Bacon, 


BeDsSWE'/RVER, bed'-ſwer-var. 1. . [from 
bed and ſwerve.) One that is falſe to the 
bed ; one that ranges or ſwerves from one 
bed to another. 

She's a bedſwerver, even as bad as thoſe 
That vulgars give the boldeſt titles to, Shateſp. 
BE'DTIME, bed'-time. . . [from bed and 
time.] The hour of reſt ; ſleeping time. 
What maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bediime ? Sbaleſp. 

Alfter evening repaſts, till ( time, their thoughts 

will be beſt taken up in che eaſy grounds of reli- 

gion. Milton. 
The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 

Before his b:dtime, takes no reſt that night. Dryd. 

To BeDv'NG, be-ding'. v. a. [from be and 
dung.) To cover, or manure with dung. 

To BE Du's r, bè-düst'“. v. a. 

dig.] To ſprinkle with duſt. 

BE DW ARD, bed'-ward. adu. [from bed and 

avard.] Toward bed. 5 - 


In heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward. Shake/p. 


To BEDwWaA'RF, b&-dwirf. v. a. [from be and 
dwarf.) To make little; to hinder in 
growth; to ſtunt. 


'Tis ſhrinking, not cloſe weaving, that hath thus | 


In mind and body both betzwarfed us. 


Donne. 


Be/DwoRK, bed'-wark, u. f. [from bed and 


wvork, | Work done in bed; work 
formed without toil of the hands. 
The fill and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fulneſs call them en, and know, by meiſure 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemy's weight: 
Why this hath not a finger's dignity, 
They call this bedwork, mapp' ry, cloſet war. 


| Shakeſp. 
BEE, be. n. J. (beo, Saxon. , 


Per- 


1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 


able for its induſtry and art. 
So work the honey bees, 
Creatures that, by a ruling-nature, teach | 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Shake/þ. 
From the Mooriſh camp 
There hes been heard. a, diſtant humming noiſe, 
Like &ees diſturb'd, and arming in their hives: - 
A company of poor inſects, whereof ſome are 
bees, delighted with flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; 
others beetles, delighted with other vianda Locle. 


[from be and 


Dryden. | 


BEE 


2. An induſtrious and careful perſon. This 
| HGignification is only uſed in familiar lan- 
| guage. | 
BEE-EATER, be<-tihr. u. . [from bee and 
eat. ] A bird that feeds upon bees. 
BEE-FLOWER, b&-flow-tr. n. J. [from Bee 
and Aoaber. ] A ſpecies of fool- ſtones. Miller. 
BEE-GARDEN, b&-gar-din. 2. /. [from bee and 


1 garden.] A place to ſet hives of bees in; 


A convenient and neceſſary place ought to be 
made choice of for your apiary, or bee-garder. 


p Mortimer. 
| Ber-Hive, beè-hive. 2. , [from bee and 
—_ Ihe caſe, or box, in which bees are 
ept. 
BEE-MASs TER, b&-mis-thr. u. /. [from bee 
and maſter.] One that keeps bees. 
1 They that are bee-maſters, and have not care 


enough of them, muſt not expect to reap any 


conſiderable advantage by them. Mortimer, 
BEECH, be'tsh. 2. /. {bece or boc, Saxon; 
fagus.] 
There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent 
known, except two varieties, with {ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be ſtoney and barren; as alſo, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The ſhade of this tree is 
very injurious to plants, but is believed to be very 
ſalubrious to human bodies. The timber is of 
great uſe to turners and joiners. The maſt is very 
good to fatten ſwine arid deer. Miller. 
Black was the foreſt; thick with 8:ech it ſtood. _ 

: Dryden. 
Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes, 
Which, clear and vigorous;warbles from the beech. 
Thomſon. 

BEe'ECHEN, be'-tshin. adj. [bucene, Sax.] 
} Confifting of the wood of the beech ; be- 
longing to the beech. 
With diligence he'll ſerve us when we dine, 
And in plain beechen veſſels fill our wine. Dryulen. 
BEEF, be'f. ./. [B French.) | 
Ti 2 fleſh of black cattle prepared for 
| "What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard ? 
| | Shakeſpe 
The fat of roaſted beef falling on birds, will 
baſte them. a | Swift. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, conſidered as fit 
for food. In. this ſenſe it has the plural 
beeves ; the fingular is ſeldom found. 
1 A pound of man's fleſh 
is not ſo eſtimable or profitable 
As flcih of muttons, beewes, or goats. Shake. 
| Alcinous flew twelve ſheep, eight white-tooth'd 
ſwine, 
Two Crook-haunch'd beeves. Chapman. 
There was not any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we ſpent there; and yet they 


£ 


WY 


On hides of beeves, before the palace gate, 
Sad ſpoils of luxury! the ſuitors fate. , Pope. 


{ ſifting of the fleſh of black cattle. 
| If you are employed in marketing, do not ac- 
cept of a treat of a beef ſteak, and a pot of ale, 
from the butcher. Swift. 
BEErF-EATER, be f-&- tür. n./. [from beef and 
eat, becauſe the commons is beef when 
on waiting, Mr. Steevens derives it thus: 
Beef-eater may come from beaufetier, one 
who attends at the fideboard, which was 
anciently placed in a beaufet. The buſineſs 
of the beefeeaters was, and pervays is fill, 
| to attend the king at mea 
of the guard. FOIL ONT ES EG N 
BeEr-WITTED, b&f-wit'-tid. adj. {from beef 
and cit.] Dull; ftupid ; heavy-headed... 
_ Beef-roitted lord. _ Shabeſ. 


1 had of me fifty beeves among them. Sir Walt. Rel. | 


BEEF, bef. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] Con- 


s.] A yeoman 


| Bx'gMOL, be'-m61. n. ſ. This word I have 
1 found only in the example, and know 
f nothing 
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nothing of the etymology, unlefs it be a 
"0 tion of bymodule, from by and mo- 
© dutus, a note; that is, a note out of the re- 

gular order. | | 

There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in 

tones, two beemols, or half notes; ſo as, if you di- 
vide the tones equally, the eight is but ſeven 
- whole and equal notes. Bacon, 
Bk N, ben'.. [beon, Saxon.) The participle 

>reterite of To Bx. 

Enough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have been. Pope. 
Bern, ber. u. /. [bir, Welſh. ] Liquor made 
of malt and hops. It is diftingutſhed from 
ale, either by being older or ſmaller, 
Here's a pot of good double ber, neighbour; 
drink; ©. | Shak:ſp. 
Try clarifying with almonds in new beer, Bacon. 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer ; 
Tho' ſtale, not ripe; tho? thin, yet never clear; 
So ſweetly mawkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull; 
Heady, not ſtrong; and foaming, tho! not full. 
Pope. 
Br'tsTINGS, b&s-tingz. Sce BitsTiINGS. 
BzET, bet'. 1. J. (beta, Lat.] The name of 
a plant. 
The ſpecies are, I. The common white beet. 
2. The common green beet. 3. The common red 
beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red beet, 5. The 
great red beet.. 6. The yellow beet, 7. The Swiſs 
or Chard beet. Miller, 
BEETLE, betl. n./. [byrel, Saxon.] 
1. An inſect diſtinguiſhed by having hard 


— 


ö 


Wings. 
They are as ſhards, and he their beetle. Shaleſp. 
IT be poor beetle, that we tread upon, 

In corporal ſuff rance finds a pang as great, 

As when a-giant dies. Shakeſp. 
Others come ſharp. of ſight, and too provident 

for that which concerned their own intereſt ; but 

as blind as beetles in foreſecing this great and com- 

mon danger. Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
A grot there was with hoary moſs o'ergrown, 

The claſping ivies up the ruins creep, 

And there the bat and drowſy beetle ſleep. Garth. 


The butterflies and bectles are ſuch numerous | 


tribes; that, I believe, in our own native country 
alone, the ſpecies of each kind may amount to 
one hundred and fifty, or more. Ray. 
. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, with 
which wedges are driven, and pavements 
rammed. _ 
1f do. lip me with a three man %eetle. Shakeſp. 
8 „by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome well- 
grown tree; yet, after all the ſkill of artificers to 
.  fet forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot one mo- 
ment ſecure itſelf from being eaten by worms, 
er defiled by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. 
; 8 4 Sͤtililing fleet. 
To B&'ETLE, betl. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To jut out; to hang over. 
M hat if it tegapt you tow'rd the flood, my lord? 
Or to the rhe ſummit of the cliff, - 
That beetles o'er. his baſe into the ſea ? 
5 Or where the hawk _ | 
High in the beetling cliff his airy builds? Thomſon. 


Shakeſp. 


BEETLEBRO'WED, b&tl-browd', adj. [from |. 


_  deetle and brow.) Having prominent brows. | 
MEND, Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic, &c, Sift. 
BEETLE©E'ADED, | 
__. beetle aud bead.) Loggerheaded; wooden 
eaded ; having a head ſtupid, like the head 
of a wooden beetle. | | 
A whoreſon, beetlebeaded, flap-ear d knave. 


f Br'2TLESTOCK, betl-stök- 2. . [from beetle 
and. fock.] The handle of a beetle. 


. 


* 


| 


cafes or ſheaths, under which he folds his | 


b&tl-h&d/-Id. adj. (from | 


Sbaleſp. 
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EXvEs, b&vz. n. . [The plural of Beef.)} 
Black cattle ; oxen. 
One way, a band ſele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 
Others make good the paucity of their breed | 
with the length and duration of their days; where- 
of there want not examples in animals uniparous, 
firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hosfed, as camels; 
and beeves, whereof there is above a million an- 
nually ſlain in England. Brown's Vilg. Err. 


-  Beoves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pope. 


To BEFA'LL, be-fal. v. n. [from fall. It 
befell, it hath befallen.]} g 
1. To happen to: uſed generally of ill. 
; Let me know 
The worſt that may hal me in this caſe. Shaks/p. 
Other doubt poſſeſſes me, leſt harm 
B:fall thee, ſever'd from me. Ailton. 
Ihis venerable perſon, who probably heard our 
Savicur's prophecy of the deſtruction of Jeruſa- 
lem, drew his congregation out of theſe unparal- 
leled calamitics, which beſet his countrymen. 
Addiſon. 
This diſgrace has iel them, not becauſe 
they deſerved it, but becauſe the people love new 
faces. Addiſon. 
2. To happen to, as good or neutral. 
Bion aſked an envious man, that was very ſad, 


what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befallen unto another man? Bacon. 
No man can certainly conclude God's love or 
hatred to any perſon, from what befalls him in 
this world. Tillotſon, 
3. To happen; to come to paſs, | 
But ſince th' affairs of men are ſtill uncertain, 
Let's reaſon with the worſt that may befall. Sha#eſp. 
I have reveal'd | 
This diſcord which gel, and was in heay'n - 
Among th' angelick pow'rs. Milton, 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with to before the 
perſon to whom any thing happens ; this 
18 rare. ; 
Some great miſchief hath fall n 
To that meek man. / Paradiſe Loft. 


5. To befall of. To become of; to be the 
ſtate or condition of: a phraſe little uſed. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befall'z of them, and thee, till now. 
7 Shakeſp. 
To Ber1!'r, b&-fit'. v. a. [from be and fi.) 
To.ſuit ; to be ſuitable to; to become, 


Blind is his love; and beſt befits the dark. Slat, 


Out of my ſight, thou ſerpent !—thar name beſt 
Befits thee, with him leagued ; thyſelf as falſe. 


- Paradiſe Loſt. 
I will bring: you where ſhe fits, 
Clad in ſplendour, as befits | 
Her deity. | Milton. 


Thou, what befirs the new lord mayor, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. 
To BEFO'oL, bé-fö'l. v. a. [from be and fool.) 


derſtanding ;' to lead into errour. 

Men defoo! themſelves infinitely, when, by vent- 
ing a few ſighs, they will needs perſuade them 
ſelves that they have repented. South, 

Jeroboam thought policy the beſt piety, though 

in nothing n ce befooled ; the nature of fin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate. Saut. 
Be rox E, be-fô're. prep. [bironan, Sax.] 
1. Farther onward in place. . 
Their common practice was to look no further 
before them than E. next line; whence it will fol- 
low that they can drive to no certain paint. Dryd, 
2. In the front of; not behind. | 
Y Who ſhall go . 
Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, a 


þ 


* 


BE'ETRADISH, bis- 


. 3 4 


- Bu/ETRAVE, TOS, 7 | =. 7 A plant. 


| By Gy» dowd, by night » pillar of ite, 


Dryden. | 


To infatuate; to fool; to deprive of un- | 


BEF 


To guide them in their journey, 2» 
Behind them, while the — — b * 
bes urives i 
p Mu | 
3. In the preſence of: noting ay, - * Me. £3 
conqueſt, - , | b ate 
Great queen of gathering clouds, The 
See we fall before thee ! To 
Proſttate we adore thee ! Brro 


The Alps and Pyrenean fink 4. Um. 2 
4. In the preſence of: noting reſpect. A 

We ſee that bluſhing, and caſting down gf a, 
eyes, both are more when we come befar: Wi 


They repreſent our poet betwixt a nd 

a courtier, when he dreſt himſolf in his beſt han 

to appear before his patron. Dal 

5. In ſight of. 1 
Before the eyes of both our armies here 

Let us not wrangle. Shak 


6. Under the,cognizance of: noting juriſio 

tion. ; 

if a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the g. 
dinary may licenſe the ſuit to an higher coy; 

a 459. 

of: noting the right 4 


ws * 


7. In the power 
choice. 

The world was all before them, where to chic 

Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide, 

Milt 

Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and nig: 

And all the year, before thee for delight. Driia, 


Regt r ARS Arier 


He hath put us in the hands of our own coup. 4 In 
ſel Life and death, proſperity and deſtructin, mo! 
are before us. Tilla 8 

8. By the impulſe of ſomething behind, | befor 
Her part, poor ſoul ! ſeeming as burdened thir 
With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, WS A 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind, * 
Sale. 
Hurried by fate, he cries, and borne fer: - the 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore. — 
Dol Brro 
9. Preceding in time. g 
Particular advantages it has before all the bt fc 
which have appeared before it in this kind, Dry 7 B 
10. In preference to. % | 
We ſhould but preſume to determine which 
mould be the fitteſt, till we ſce he hath cha WG bet 
ſome one; which one we may then boldly ſay to be 1 
the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it befor: 1 ret * 
N ä f wht | 
We think poverty to be infinitely deſirable er A 
| the torments of covetouſneſs. Tay "x 
11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, the S. 
eldeſt ſon is before the younger in fucet- 10 
„„ 
12. Superiour to; as, he is before his com- to 
| petitors both in right and power. To 
BR FOR E, bé-fö're. adv. 11 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. l 
| Heav'nly born, ; W 
* the hills appear 'd, or fountain flow d, 
, hou with eternal wiſdom didſt con verſe. Malu * 


Before two months their orb with light adong, 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. 
2. In time paſt. | 

Such a plenteous crop they bore, 

Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, 

As Britain never knew before. Daus. 
3. In ſome time lately paſt. 

L ſhall reſume | Pan which hath been be" 
ſaid, touching the queſtion beſoregoing. | 
4+ Previoully to; in order to. 


"TE. 


== 


| 


208 
= + 
Ta 


Before this elaborate treatiſe can become * A 

to my country, two points are neceſſary. ly 

5. Te this time; hitherto. i 0 

| The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ate, 75 
' Lull'd in her eaſe, and undifturb'd before, AT 

j]_. Are all on fire, "AF — :B 
bud 


B E 7 ö 
* . 


| mother, what I knew before, 
| NU is landed on the ſhore, Dryd 
Farther onward in place. 
Jo 25 Thou rt ſo far before, ; 
The ſwiſteſt wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Sbaleſp. 
e and Hand.] 4 
;, In a tate of anticipation, or preoccu- 
pation : ſometimes with the particle avith. 
Hudibras, I am beforehand 
1o that already, with your command. Hudibras. 
Your ſoul has been beforeband with your body, 
And drunk ſo deep a draught of promis'd bliſs, 
She lumbers o'er the cup. Dryden. 
il dare not room for many reflections; the laſt 
cited author has been beforeband with me, in its 


moral. ; Addiſon. 
' Previauſly 3 by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. - 


eloquent ſpeech; yet ſo, that they which receive 
them, may be taught beforehand the (kill of —_ 
i | er. 
"When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
Sir Roger uſed to bargain beforehand, to cut off a 
quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. Arbutbnot. 

. Antecedently 3 aforetimes. 9 

t would be reſiſted by ſuch as had beforeband 
reſiſted the general proofs of the goſpel. Atterbury. 

4 In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as that 
more has been received than expended. 

's houſe is at this time rich, and much 

' Eforeband; for it hath laid up revenue theſe 
thirty-ſeven years. | Bacon. 

g. At firſt; before any thing is done. 

"  Whatis a man's contending with inſuperable 
difficulties, but the rolling of Siſyphus's ſtdne up 
the hill, _ is ſoon beforehand to return upon 
Te 


Brro'RETIME, b&-fo're-time. adv. [from 
before and time.) Formerly ; of old time. 

Beforefime in Iſrael, when a man went to enquire 
of God, thus he ſpake. $ | 
7: Bero/&TUNE, b&fA'r-tine, v. . (from 
| * =_ fortune.) To happen to; to 


give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. Sbaleſp. 
T0 BEFO'YL, b&-faul. v. a. [from be and 
fol.) To make foul; to ſoil ; to dirt. 
To Brau, be-frend”, v. a. [from be 
and friend.] To favour; to be kind to; 
to countenance; to ſhew friendſhip to ; 
to benefit. : | 
If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Cæſar, as to hear me, 
| ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. Sha. 
Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. | Dienbam 
And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
Be thon the firſt erue merit to befriend; | 
His praiſe is loſt, who ſlays till all commend. Pope. 
Brother-ſervants muſt befriend one another. 
1 | Ss _ Sroift. 
9 VEFRI NGE, bE-frinj'e. v. a. [from be and 
ge.) To decorate, as with fringes. 
When 1 flatter, let my dirty leaves 
Joche ſpice, line trunks, or, flutt'rxing in a row, 
Bringe the rails of.Bedlant and Soho. 


Pope. 
. "BEG, Beg* b. u. Theggeren, Germ.) To 
tk apon alms ; to live by aſking relief .of | 
7. rr Ag to beg 1 am aſhamed. LI. 
65 » Ve. 04. 7 . FAS 1 
WH 702k 7 to feek by petition. 
10 He went to Pilate, and begged the body. 
1 : of | Me 7 | 


* 
' 


His profeſſion is to deliver precepts neceſſary to | 


L' Eftrange. | 


I Samuel. |. 


1 


BEG 


| Sce how they beg an alms of flattery, Young. 
2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof, 


We have not begged any principles or ſuppoſi- 


mon ground, which both Moſes and all antiquity 

ent. Burnet. 
To BEGE'T, be-get', v. a. begot, or begat; 1 
have begotten, or begot.[bezertan, Saxon, to 
obtain. See To GeT.} 


the father of, as children. 
But firſt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, 
Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot. Spenſer. 
f I talk ot dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy. Shakeſp. 
Who hath begotten me theſe, ſeeing I have loſt 
my children, and am deſolate ? Taiah. 
'Twas he the noble Claudian race begat. Dryd. 
Love is begot by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expeRation fed. 
2. To produce, as effects. 
If to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget you happineſs, be happy then; 
. Shakeſp. 
My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 
of men, magnificent ſentiments of God and his 
works, 2 85 AG Cbeyne. 
3. To produce, as accidents. 
Is ĩt a time for ſtory, when each minute 
Begets a thouſand dangers ? Denham. 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with on, or upon, 
before the mother. 


Granville. 


Baegot u 


His mother Martha by his father John. Spestulor. 
BEGE'TTER, bE-gtt'-thr. a. /. [from beget.] He 
that procreates, or begets ; the father. 
For what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 
Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 
No ſhare of that goes back to the begetter, 
But if the ſon fights well, and plunders better — 
Men continue the race of mankind, commonly 
without the intention, and often againſt the con- 
' ſent and will, of the begetter. Locke. 
Be'GGAR, beg'-gur. u. ,. [from beg. It is 
more properly written begger ; but the 
common orthography is retained, becauſe 
the derivatives all preſerve the a 
t. One who lives upon alms; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. 
| He raiſeth up the poor out of the duſt, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to ſet 
them among princes. 5 Samuel. 
We ſee the whole equipage of a beggar ſo 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs 
and dignity, Broome. 


2. One who ſupplicates for any thing; a 


. petitioner.; for which, beggar is a harſh 
and contemptuous term. x 
What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 
A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 
3- One who aſſumes what he does not 
r bee, . 
Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who give 
this precarious account of the original of things, 
aſſume to themſelves to be men of reaſon. Tillotſ. 
To BE'GGAR, big'-gar. v. a. [from the 
noun.] ; enen ' 
1. To reduce to beggary ; to impoveriſh. 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. 8h 


the preſent ſpinners, Graunt, 


| The miſer 
With heav'n, for twopence, cheaply wipes bis 
RR © «7-4 


Lifts up his eyes, and haſtes to beggar more. Gay. 


2. To deprive; |_ 


| 


tions, for the proof of this; but taken that com- 


1. To generate; to procreate; to become | 


| 


— 


— 


a ? akyp. 
They ſhall ſpoil the clothiers wool, and beggar | 


ory 


N 


| 


| 


BEG 


Neceſſity, of matter gar d, 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign . 


In ear and ear. Shat ſp. 
3. To exhauſt, b 
For her perſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-picturing Venus. Shakeſp. 


BE'GGARLINESsS, bég'-gür-H-nis. u. /. [from 
beggarly.) The ſtate of being beggarly ; 
meanneſs; poverty. | 

BE/GGARLY, beg'-gtr-ly. adj. [from beggar. ] 

Mean; poor; indigent; in the condition 
of a beggar: uſed both of perſons and 
things. | 

I ever will, though he do ſhake me off 
To beggorly divorcement, love him dearly. Shot. 
A. beggarly account of empty boxes. GSbhats/. 
Who, that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggariy ſel- 
low as Cromwell entering the parliament houſe, 
with a thread-bare, torn cloak, and greafy hat, 
could have ſuſpected that he ſhould, by the murder 
of one king and the baniſhment of another, aſcend 
the throne ? South. 
The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. 2 Addiſon. 
Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved thirty- 
four pounds out of a beggarly fellowſhip. Srvift. 

BE'GGARLY, b6g/-gar-l}. adv. [from beggar.) 
Meanly ; deſpicably Vite a 8 * 

Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that 
it is his delight to dwell beggarly? And that he 


taketh'no pleaſure to be worſhipped, ſaving only 
in poor cottages ? Hooker. 


Be'GGARY, bég-gür-ry. n. . [from beggar.) 
Indigence; poverty in the utmoſt de- 
greece. 

On he brought me into ſo hare a houſe, that it 
was the picture of miſerable happineſs and rich 


ary. . / Sidney. 
While I am a beggar, I will rail, wg 
And fay there is no fin but to be rich: 
And being rich, my virtue then ſhall be, 
To ſay there is no vice but beggary. Shakeſp. 


We muſt become not only poor for the preſent, 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to a ſtate of 
beggary for endleſs years to come. Swift. 

To BEGIN, be-gln'. v. n. I began, or begun ; 
I have begun. [bezinnan, Sax. from be, or by 
to, and zanzan, zaan, or zan, to go.] 

1. To enter upon ſomething new: applied 
to perſons. | 
' Begin every day to repent; not that thou ſhouldſt 
at all defer it; but all that is paſt ought to ſeem 
little to thee, ſeeing it is ſo in itſelf, Begin the 
next day with the ſame zeal, fear, and humility, 

as if thou hadſt never begun before. Taylor. 

2. To commence any action or ſtate; to 


do the firſt act, or firſt part of an act; 


to make the firſt ſtep from not doing to 
doing. . 1 
They began at tht ancient men which were be- 


fore the houſe. a 5 gebicl. 
By peace we will begin. | hakeſp 
I'll fing of heroes and of kings: 4 2 

Begin, my muſe ! 353, __ Coutey. 
Of theſe no more you hear him ſpeak; ; 


He now begins upon the Greek : . 
Theſe, rang'd and ſhow'd, ſhall in their turns 
Remain obſcure as in their urs. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib' ral to the pow rs of high command. D 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 

A virgin ſhall conceive. _ 
3. To enter upon exiſtence; as, the world 
' began; the practice gan. 

1 am as free as Nature firſt made man, 


* 
FTior. 


Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, «If 
When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. Dryd. 


4. To have its original. 


* ” 
W 


And 
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B E G 


And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
Da animated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 

From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began; 
by mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 


8. To take riſe; to eammence. 
| . 
I Feter. 
-The ſong begun from Jove. Dryden, 


| All cad; her of God and love 6f man Pepe. 


6. To come into a&. 
Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. 
% BROT x, begin. v. a. 
To do the firſt act of any thing; to 
paſs from not doing to doing, by the firſt 


ct. 

Ye nyraphs Lis, the ſong. 

They have b 2 y theſe awful — 
to begin religion; and, afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itſelf into more refined principles, 
by divine grace. Watts. 


* 


2. To trace from any thing, as the firſt 


und. 
The apoſtle begins our knowledge in the crea- 
wares; which 207 us to the knowledge of God. 


Locke, 
3. To begin with, To enter upon; to fall to 
work upon. 
A 
bad need be early begun with. 
Government of the T Ongue. 
Wenn be- gin -nur. nf. From begin.) 
1. He that gives the! firſt cauſe, or original, 
to any thing. g 
'Thusheapingerime'on erime, and grief on grief, 
. To loſs —— loſs of friend, 
I meant to purge both with a third miſchief, 


And, in my woes ginnen, it to end. * Spenſer. 


; - Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of An- 
b tioch, the firſt beginner thereof, even under the 
* apoſtles themſelves. | » Hooker, 
2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in his | 
rudiments; a young practitioner. 
Palladins, "behaving himſelf nothing like . 
\* ginner, brought the — to the Iberian ſide. 
Sidhey. 
They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar 
introduction; a mighty-augmentation of all vir- 
. ts and knowledge in ſuch as are entered 25 


I have taken a liſt of ſeyeral A . in 
- 2 ſermioh of s mew beyinner, Which not one heaper 
could poſſibly underſtand. | 
Becr'nxinG, dE&-gln-ning. 7. fi. [from begin.) 

3. The firſt originator cauſe. 

Wherever We place the beginning of motion, 
whether from the head or the heart, the body 
moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts. So: ft, 

2. The entrance into act, or being. 

In the beginning God created the heavens d 


Gen 
The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. . 
Youth, what mau age is Bke to be, doth ſh 
| We may our end by our begianiniz know.” Den 
1 The rudinente, or Ts 28 a or ma- 
terials. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art,” 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow : 
Thus fiſbes firſt to ſhipping did impart, _ , 
_ Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. | 


The underſtanding i is paſſive; and whether, or 


* 


3 


* 


* 


not it will have theſe beginnings, and materials of | 


knowledge, is not in its own power. Lale. 
8 Is firſt part of. any thing... 
and defi 


_ pang; the gns of an action, are the 


effects of theſe cauſes,” and "the 
at are met with in the execution, of 

. ge 
8 * 


deſigfs, are the middle; and the unravelling 
reſohuicn of ha 4 Acute, are the end. 


1 To Brorrn, bs-gerd'. v. a. 1 


Dryden. | 


on which requires ſo much time to learn, | 


73 


* Broome. | | Theſe R 


BEG 


begirded; 1 have begirt. [from be and gird.) 


{ x. To bind with a girdle. 


2. To ſurround; to encircle; to encom- 


| aſs. 
K Baird th" Almighty throne, 
Beſceching, or beſiegi ilton. 
Or ſhould 1 he. conſident 


As fitting queen adorn'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend, with all her winning chatms begirt, 
- T* enamour, Milton. 
At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abuſe, and in detraction loud: 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears; 
His.very Tate acknowledging his fears. Prior. 


To ſhut in with a fiege; to beleaguer 3 - 
to block up. 

It was ſo cloſely b irt before the King's march 
into the weſt, that the council humbly deſired, his 
majeſty, that he would relieve it. Clarendon. 


Fo BEOTRT, be-gert, v. a. [This is, I think, 
only a corruption of begird ; perhaps by 
the printer.) To begird, See BEG18D., 

And, Lentulus, begirt you Pompey's houſe, 
Jo ſeize his ſons alive; for they are they 
- Muſt make our peace with him. Ben Jogſon. 


i 


8 


The chief governour of a province among 
the Turks. 


To BEGna'w, -be&-nX. v. a. [from be and 
gndav.) Tec bite; to eat away 3 to corrode ; 
to mbble. 

His horſe is ſtark fpoiled with the ſtaggers, 
b-gnawn with the bots, waid in the back, and 
ſkoulder-ſhotten.” Shalsſp. 

"The worm of conſcience {till Agua thy ſoul. 
Shakeſpeare's Richard III. 
BrOO- NP, b&-gonv/. interject. [only a coalition 
of the words be gone.) Go away; hence; 
haſte away. 

Begone / the goddeſs cries with ſtern diſdain, 
Barone! nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to ſtain? 
She fled, for ever baniſh'd from the train, Auliſon. 
BEGO “r, be- got“ | The participle paſſive 

BzG0'TTEN; b&-got'n.} of the verb Beger. 
Remember that thou waſt begot of them. Ecclus, 
The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But baſe begotten on a Theban flave. Dryden. 


D ou 
on 


J] To foll or dawb with unctuous 
matter. 


dr fat 


vift. To Brent ME, bE-pgri/me. v. a. [from be and 


. grime. See GRIME and GRIN. ]. To foil 
with dirt deep impreſſed ; to ſoil in ſuch a 
manner that the natural hue cannot eaily | - 
be recovered. 
Her name, that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face. - Shaks/þ. 
To 2 LE, be-gyt'l. v. a. [from be and | 
1 
. 101 mmpoſe upon; to delude ; to cheat. 


* 


1 


| 


with eriticing words. Colofrans. 
The ſerpent me $eguil'd, and I did eat! Milun. 


DT 


lye, ke may truly ſay, that is the man 
© who would have'ruined me.- * * 
"2. To deceive; to evade. 
is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, | 
To end itſelf by death? Tis yet ſome comſort, 
When miſery could bu the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his prond will. | 
3 To deceive pleafingly ; to amuſe. 
. -,. _ Sweet, leave me here awhile; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would 
The tedious day) with ſi 
Wirk theſe ſometimes 


South, 


— 


® « 
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- doth her time . ; 


b 


begirt, or f 


| 


- To Brort'ast, be-gr&/ze. v. a: [froth be and | 


| BeHAa'LF, be-Bâf. 1. . 


BE'GLERBEG, b&g'-l&r-blg. u. / [Turkiſh.] | 


Brob's, be- gůn . The partic; 
** 4 ü participle tafire d 
But thou, 2 — morning ſtar, thou rifinp + 


Which in theſe latter times ga brought to 
Thoſe myſleries, that ſince the world U 


1 


Lay hid in darkneſs and eternal night. 8, . Dy 


[This v 
derives from half, and ikea 1 


my half; as, for my part. It ſex 
rather corrupted 1 Beboc/, em to 
pronunciation degenerating eafily to þ, 
hafe ; which, in imitation of os words 
fo ſounded, was written, by thoſe x wha 
knew not the etymology, behalf 
r. Favour ; cauſe favoured : we ſay i eh? 
but for the ſake. 
He was in confidence with thoſe who deſire 
the deſtryQtion of Strafford ; again} whom hs 
had. contratted ſome prejutire, i m the Leb of by 


nation. Cla 
Were but my heart as naked to thy * 


Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. Adin, 
Never was any nation bleſſed with more frequent 
e een of divine providence in its. l 


Atterbur, 


ö 


2. vindieation; ſupport. 
Hie might, in his preſence, defy all Arcadia 
knights, i in the bebelf of his miſtreſs's beauty. 


Sidry, 
Leſt the fiend, 
Or in bebalf of man, or to invade 
Vacant poſſeſſion, ſome new trouble raife, Mala. 
Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, wers 
meant proſperity or aflliction; and produce, in 
their bebalf an ancient monument. Add, on Jith, 
To BEH4'vE, be-ha've, v. a. [from be 20 
* 'bave.} | 
1. To carry; to conduct: uſed almoſt l. 
ways with the reciprocal pronoun, 
We dehaved not ourſelves diſorderly among you, 
Tie, 


Manifeſt * came from heaven unto by 
that behaved themſelves manſully. 2 Maccabe 
To their wills wedded, to their errours flaws, 
No man like them, they think, 5im/elf bean. 
. Denben. 


We ſo live, and fo act, as if we were ſceure ei 
the * 2 iſſue and event of things, however we 
may behave -ourſelves,  _  fittaliry 
2: It ſeems formerly to have had the ſenſe oh 

to govern; to ſubdue ; to diſcipline: ba 
this is not now uſed. 

But who his limbs with labours, and bis mir 
 Bebaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs. Fairy & 

With ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 

e did b-have his anger ere 'twas ſpent, 

As if he had hut prov'd an argument. Shal:}, 
7 Be HA/VE, be- ve. v. 2. To act; t 
oonduct one's ſelf. It is taken either n 
a 8 or a bad ſenſe; as, he behaved vc 
Or UI. 


„ 


2 
II » 
= 


This I fay, leſt any man ſhould beguile you | 


Whoſoever. ſee's a man, who would have. þe- | 
4% and impoſed upon him by making tim | 5 
* a 


, 


* reſpect to propriety. 4 
Mopſa, curious in any thing but her o.? 
| bebawiour, followed Zelmane. . Sit 


BEHA VIOUR) b&-bY-vydr, u. J. [from * 
batte. | 

r. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whe 
good or bad; manners ; carriage, V 


2. External appearance with bh F 
grace. weed 
He marked, in Dora's dancing, 
handſome bebauter. - 75 
3. Geſture; manner of action, adapted i9 
Particular occafions. . 
Well witneſſing the moſt ſubmiſſive behave! 
that a thralled heart could expreſs. Sino 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we fey 
when we acknowledge our ſins, or ſeck unto 4 
for favour, we fall down; becauſe the ef 
_ conſtancy becometh us belt in the one, in the * 
the bbavicur of humility, of 


95 Conduct; general practice; courſe of 


'To BEnr'aD, 


- ticularly the larger kind, fit for ſeryice. 


BEH 


Jedicates his behaviour to love. Shakeſp. 
And he changed his bebaviowr 
, Feigned 

ance of manners; 


4. Bleg 


The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of 


ſtudy, for the moſt part, rather | 


7 * it F = ] . 
behaviour than virtue. Bacon. 
He who adviſeth the philoſopher, altogether 
devoted to the Muſes, fometimes to offer ſacrifice 


to the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfect without behaviour. Wotton. 


: " him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 

attends men after this life, depending on their 
© bebavieur here, the meaſures of good and evil are 

changed. TILE 1 0 Locke, 
6. To be upon one's, behaviour. A familiar 

phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires great 
_ caution ; a ftate in which a failure in 4e- 
*haviaur will have bad conſequences. 
Tyrants themſelves are upon their behaviour 
to a ſuperiour power. 2 
b&-h&d". v. a. [from be and 
- þead.] To deprive of the head; to kill by 
cutting off the head. 


* 


Hlis 'bebeading he underwent with all chriſtian 
/ magnanimity. | Clarendon. 
On each ſide they fly, 


By chains connext, and, with deſtructive ſweep, 
. Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 
Mary, queen of Scots, was beheaded in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. ' Addiſon. 
Bzye'tD, beheld”, 
be bold; which ſee. |; 

All bail! ye virgin daughters of the main! 

Ye ftreams, beyond my hopes leleld again! Pope. 
Br 'neEMOTH, be-h&m'-mdth. n. Behemoth, 
in Hebrew, fignifies benfts in general, par- 


But Job ſpeaks of an animal bee mot b, 
aud deſcribes its properties. Bochart has 
taken much care to make it the hippopota- 


"mw, or river horſe, Sandtius thinks it is | 


an ox. The Fathers. ſuppoſe the devil to 
be meant by it. But we agree with the 
- generality of interpreters, that it is the 

elephant. | 
.-. Behold now b:bemoth, which I made with thee ; 
be eateth graſs as an ox. «3b Fob. 
"© = ® Bebold! in plaited mail 

Bebemath rears his head. Thorſon. 
By' HEN, b&-hen: ) u. / Valerian roots, Alſo 
Bx, bn. 

mariſk, from which perfumers extract an 

oil. * * — 
BEHe'sT,, bé-hést“, 1. f. [from ze and heft ; 
| Ts Saxon.] Command; precept; man- 

Co * -> 

ler tender youth had obedientlylived under her 
patents bebefls, without framing, out of her own 

will, the forechoofing of any thing. Sidney. 
; ©. Such joy he bad their ſtubborn hearts to quell, 


| That 


-, 


his bebe they fear d as a proud tyrant's law. 

P meſſenger f everlaſting Jove, 

In his great name thus his bebeft Z tell, . Fairfax. 
To viſit oft thofe happy tribes, - 


In high 4;befts his angels to and fro 

Paſs d frequent. | $$ 3 OED 
.. In heay'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 
e obey, worthieſt to be obey'd! - Milton. 


To Brntcnr; b&hite, v. 4. pret. behot, 
8 es bt. [from haxan to promiſe, | 


inen bw ti. . 
1. J re: this word is obſolete. © 

75 Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 

» Up roſe from drowſy couch}, and him addreſt 


' a fruit reſembling the ta- 


ſturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, | 


Spenſer. 


man ſoes how much another man is a fool, 


| 


| 
| 


participle paſſive from | 


8. Inferiour to another; having the poſte- 


Calmet. | 


| 


N 


| 1. In a ſtate in which rent or profit, 


natural or juſt proportion. 


Miltea. | 3. Shake/peare ules_it_as an adiective, but 
| - licentiouſly, for backward ; tardy. 


ö 


To 


| 


B E 


2. To entruſt; to commit. EARN 
That moſt glorious houſe that glift'reth bright, 
Whereof the keys are to thy hand bebigbt , 
By wiſe Fidelia. Fairy Queen. 

3. Perhaps to call; to name: hight being 
often put, in old authors, for named, or 
was named. 

BRHI ND, be-hi'nd. prep. [hindan, Saxon. ] 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates haſted with harquebuſiers, which he 
had cauſed his horſemen to take behind them upon 
their horſes. Kiolles. 

2. On the back part; not before. 

She came in the preſs behind, and touched him. 


Mark. 
3- Towards the back. 
The Benjamites looked behind them, Judges. 
4. Following another. ; 
Her huſband went with her, weeping lebind her. 
Samuel. 


5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 


thing elſe. | 
He left behind him myſelf and a ſiſter, both born 
in one hour. | Shateſp. 
Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the 
preſent, but they leave peace and contentment 
behind them. . Tillotſon. 
6. Remaining after the death of - thoſe to 
whom it belonged, SEEN 
What he gave me to publiſh, was but a ſmall 
part of what he left lein him, Pope. 
N. a diſtance from ſomething going be- 
Ore. ; 
Such is the ſwiſtneſs of your mind, 
That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind. 
Dryden. 


riour place with regard to excellence. 


a ſecond was erected; but with ſo great odds, that 
they wept, which beheld how much this latter 
came bebind it, Hooker. 
9. On the other fide of ſomething. | 
From light retir'd ehind his daughter's bed, 
He, for approaching fleep, compos'd his head. Dryd. 
Berr'ND, b&-hYnd. adv. ; 
1. Qut of fight; not 
remaining, | 
We cannot be ſure that we have all the parti- 
culars befare. us; and that there is no evidence 
behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the proba- 
bility. an the other fide. has 60 
2. Moſt of the former ſenſes may become 
adwver!ial, by ſuppreſſing the-accuſative caſe: 
as, I left my money #ehmad, or behind me. 
BE#rNDHAND, be-htnd- hand, adv. from 
behind and band.] | | 3 
or any 
advantage, is anticipated, ſo that leſs is to 
be received, or more performed, than the 


Your trade would ſuffer, if your being bel ind. 
band has made the natural uſe ſo high, that your 
tradeſman cannot live upon his labour. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 

forwardneſs. In this ſenſe; it is followed 
by wth. 1 


Confider, whether it is not better to be half a | 


year bebindband with the faſhionable part of the 
world, than to ſtrain beyond his circumſtances. 
*, | | 1 Spectator. 


And theſe thy offices, | 
So rarely kind, are as interpreters 3 
Of my bchinghend flackneſs. Shaheſp. 


BEHO “LD, bE&-h&1d. v. a. pret. I beheld, 
1 have lepeld, or bebolden. [ behealdan, 

Saxon. ] To view; to ſee; to look upon: 
to bebold is to 


Unto dhe journey which he wht. Fajty 9. 
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After the overthrow of this firſt houſe of God, 


yet produced to view; 


Locke. | 


—— — 


fee, in an emphatical or in- 


B. E H 


| Son of man, Zebeol/d with thine eyes, and hear 
with thine cars. ..  Bxzehbid. 
When Theffalians on horſeback were bebc/7 afar 
off, while their horſes watered, white their heads 
were depreſſed, they were conceived by the ſpecta- 
tors to be one animal. Brown's Pulg., Err. 
Man looks aloſt, and, with erected eyes, 
Beholgs his own hereditary ſkies. Dryden, 
At this the former tale again he told, | 
With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to he. e 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold ! 
Hear him, ye deaf; and all, ye blind, bh Pape. 
BRUuo“Lo, be-h&'ld. interject. [from the verb.] 
Sce; lo: a word by which attention is ex- 
cited, or admiration noted. "84 
Behald / | am with thee, and will keep thee. Gen. 
When out of hope, b:bo{d her! not far off, 
Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable. | Milton. 
BE H0'LDEN, bE-h&1dn. particip. adj. [ gehou- 
den, Dutch; that is, held in obligation. 
It is very corruptly written beholding.] 
Obliged ; bound in gratitude: . with the 
particle to. | 
Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be beholden - 
to your wives for. Shalgſp. 
Little are we bebolden to your love, 
And little look'd for at your helping hands. Sat. 
I found you next, in reſpect of bond both of 
near alliance, and particularly of communication 
in ſtudies: wherein I muſt acknowledge myſelf] 
Bebolden to you. | Bacon. 
I I think myſelf mightily bebelden to you for the 
reprt henſion you then gave us. Addiſon. 
We, who ſee met under the awe of juſtice, can- 
not conceive what ſavage creatures they would be 
without it j and how Much bebo/den we are to that 
wiſe contrivance. Atterb. 
Beno'LDER, b&-h&1-dir. 1. ſ. [from behold.) 
Spectator; he that looks 1 any thing. 
| Was this the face, 
That, like the ſur, did make. bebolders wink? SLab. 
- - Theſe beaſts, among, 
Bebolders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who ſees. thee? © Milton. 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wiſe Maker's than bebolder's fight. Denham. 
The juſtling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Each fair bebo!der trembling for her knight. 
h | ; Granville. 
The charitable foundations, in the church of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity; and 
raiſe envy, rather than compaſſion, in the breaſts 
of bebolder:. . _ Atterbury. 
Br HOLDING, | b&-h&1-ding. adj. [corrupted -- 
from +ebalden.] Obliged. See BEHOLDEN, 
BEHO'LDING,. be h&'1-ding. u. /. Obligation. 
Love to virtue, and not to any particular ge- 
boldings, hath expreſſed this my teſtimony. Carco. 
| BEHO'LDINGNB88,,. be-h6&'kding-nes., x. J. 
[from bebolding, miſtaken for '' bebolden.] 
The Rate of being obliged,” 
| The king invited us to his court, ſo as I muſt 
acknowledge a bebeldingneſs unto him. Sidney 
In this my debt I ſeem' d loth to confeſe, 
In that I ſhunnꝰ'd beh,j,)] ng”. Dionne. 
Bzno'or, bè-hô f.. . from beo That 
which behooves ; that which is advantage 
ous; profit; advantage. s 10 
Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, 
for her own bebe, and for the good of the people. 


No mean recompence it brings 
To your behogf: if 1 that region lot, 
All uſurpation thenee expelFd, reduce — 7. 2 
To her original darkneſs; and your way. Milian. 
Wert thou ſome ſtargwhich from the ruin d roof 
Of ſhak'd Olympus by miſchance didſt fall; 
Which careful Jove; in nature's true B, 


5 


| tenfive ſenſe, | 


2 
} 


Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate. Milton. 


I. 


there were no ſhuts or ſlapples made for the 


Be'1xG, bè -g. particip. from be.] 


Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 


_. -  Heav'n from all creatures hides the bookof fate; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits . 


| $ g- | N 9 — 
Or who cu ſuffer being here below? - Pope. | 


BE! 


Becauſs it was for the laber of the animal, that, | 
upon any ſudden accident, it might be awakened, 


It would be of no behoof, for the ſettling of go- | 
vernment, unleſs there were a way taught, how 


to know the perſon to whom belonged this power 
and dominion. Locle. 


Ts BEHO OVER, b&-h&'ve. v. n. [behopan, 
Saxon, it is a duty.] To be ſit; to be meet: 
either with reſpect to duty, neceſſity, or 
convenience. It is uſed only imperſonally 
with it. | 
For better examination of their quality, it be- 
Boo veth the very foundation and root, the higheſt 
well-ſpring and fountain of them, to be diſcovered. | 
oY Footer. 
He did ſo prudently temper his paſſions, as that 
none of them made him wanting in the offices of 
life, which # bebooved or became him to perform. 
Atterbury. 
But ſhould you lure the monarch of the brook. 
Belo you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſon. 
Br HOovrxrur, be&-h&'ve-fal. adj. [from be- 
hoof. ] Uſeful; profitable; advantageous. 
This word is ſomewhat. antiquated, * 
It is very beboovefid in this country of Ireland, 
where there are waſte deſerts full of graſs, that the 
ſame ſhould be eaten down. | Spenſer. 
- Laws are many times full of imperfections; 
and that which is ſuppoſed behoovegful unto men, 
proveth oftentim s moſt pernicious. Fiooker. \ 
| Madam, we have culPd ſuch neceflaries , { 
As are behooveful for our ſtate to-morrow. Shak. 
It may be moſt bebooveful for princes, in mat- 
ters of grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly : ſo 
it is as requiſite, in matters of judgment, puniſh» | 
m nt, and cenſure, that the ſame be tranſacted 
. Clarendon. 
Br #0'OVEFULLY,bi-h&'ve-fAl-1F. adv. [from 
.- $2bcoveful.] Profitably ; uſefully. | 
Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, and 
that may more beboovefully import the reformation. 


. ; ere 
Br r0'T,-b&-hdot'. [preterite, as it ſeems, of | 
_ -Sehight,\to promiſe. . 4 SPE; 
Wich ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 

That to the earth him drove as ſtriken dead, 
Nie living wight would have him life bebor. Fairy@. 


Thoſe, who have their hope in another life, 


look upon themſelves as being on their paſſage 
through this. ak! 4 Aller b. 
BEIN O, be Ang. u. J. from be.] 


x. Exiſtence'; oppoſed to nonentity. ; 
Of him all things have both received their firſt 
Being, and their continuance to be chat which they 
are. 


*% | Heoler. 
Vet is not Ged the author of her ill, 
Tho author of her being, and being there. Davies. | 


There i none but he, 


' Whole eg 1 do feat 2 and under hmm - |: 


My genius is rTebuked. Sbaleſp. Mach. 
I bee, Father, firll they ſung, omnipotent, | 
Ammutable, imm. infinite, "IF 


Fountain of light! Mikron Par. Loft. 
Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us bevng, | 
railing us from nothing to be an excellent creation. 
Taler Guide to Devotion. 

 _ Confider every thing as not yet in being; then 
examine; if it muſt needs have been at all, or what 
other ways it might have been. + _- Benthey, 


| 


2. A particular ftate or condition. 
"Thoſe happy ſpirits which, ordained by fate, 
- For ſuture being in bodies wait. hs b 


— 


As now your own, our being: were of old, 
And once indos'd in woman's beauteous mould. 


Pope. 

3. The perſon exiſting. 
Ah fair, yet falſe | ah being form'd to cheat 
By ſeeming kindneſa, mixt with deep deceit! Dryd. 
It is folly to ſeck the approbation of any being, 
beſides the ſupreme; becauſe no other being can 
make a right judgment of us, and becauſe we can 
procure no conſiderable advantage from the ap- 
probation of any other being. Addiſon, Spec. 
BE'iNnG, b&-ing. confunct. [from be.] 3 
BE 1T so, b&-it-88. A phraſe of anticipa- 


tion, Le it be ſos or of permiſſion, 


let it be /o. 
My gracious duke, 

Be 't ſo ſhe will not here, before your grace, 

Conſent to marry with Demetrius, | 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakegp. 
To BEBLA“BOUx, b&1%Y-bar. v. a. [from be and 
| faborg.] To beat; to thump: a word in 

low ſpeech. | 

_ What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear 

Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here ; 

Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 

And thinks that Agamemnon feels the knocks. 


He ſees virago Nell belabowr, * 
With his own ſtaff, his peaceful neighbour. Sit. 
To BELA'CE, be-lä'se. v. a. [a ſea term.] To 
faſten ; as, to belace a rope. Di8. 
BE'LAM1E, bel'-4-my'. n. . [bel amie, Fr.] 
A friend; an intimate. This word is out 


of uſe. 
Wiſe Socrates 8 5 ' 
Pour d out his life, and laſt philoſophy, 
To the fair Critias, his deareſt belamie. Fairy ©. 
Be/LAmovuR, bE&r-i-mdOr. n. ſ. [bel amour, 
Fr.] Gallant ; conſort; paramour: obſolete. 
Lo, lo, how brave ihe decksher bounteous bow'r 
With ſilken curtains, and gold coverlets, 


Therein to ſhroud her ſumptuous belamour. Fairy ©. 


BELA'TED, bE-14-tid. adj. from be and late. 
' Benighted ; out of doors late at night. 
| Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton's Par. Left. 
Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks, 

Belated, ſeems on watch to lie. Swift. 
To BELA'v, be-1Y, v. a. [from be and lay; as, 
to waylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 
t. To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. 

The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages belay, 


Ad ſpur their ſmoaking ſtoeds to croſs their way. 


2. To place in ambuſh. 


Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caftles needeth greater might, 


Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont belay. Spenſer. 
To BELAY à rope, b&-R'. [a fea term.} To 
ſplice; to mend a rope, by laying one end 
over another. N "» 

To BELCH, beltsh'. v. u. [bealcan, Saxon,] 
1. To ge the wind from the ſtomach; to 


eruct. AF 
toms are, a ſour ſmell in their fæces, 


The ſymp 
belchings, and diſtenſions of the bowels. _ 
| 7 TSS "7 Arbuthnat on Alim. 


2. To iſſue out, as by eructation. 
The waters boil, and, be/ching from below, 


Black ſands as from aforceful engine throw. Dryd. | 


A A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 
On which with belching flames Chimæra burn'd. 
nA. 
To BELCH, beltsh', v. a. To throw out 
from the ſtomach ; to eject from any hal- 
low place. It is a word implying coarſe- 
"neſs, hatefulneſs, or horrour- _ - 
They are all but Romachs, and we all | 
They eat us hungerly, and, when they re full, 


But ſoon obſcur'd with ſmoke, all heay';, appear 


all but food; | 


BEL 
The bitterneſs of it I now lll from my tows 
Immediate in a flame, Sale, 


From thoſe deep-throated en gines bell 4 I 4 
| = gates that now 
Stood open wide, belching outrageous fl 
Far into chaos, fince the fiend Pals d — 
| 1 Milt 
Rough as their ſavage lords MO ranged h 1 
And, 2 with acorns, belch'd their windy 1 


„ 5 the mingled ſtreams 


And human fleſh, hisindigeſted food 
| When I an am'rous kifs deſign'd 
| 1 beldb'4 an hurricane of wind. 
| BELCH, beltsh'. . /. [from the verb.] 
. The act of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 
A fudden reformation would follow, among all 
forts of people; porters would no longer be drunk 
with belch. Denni 


| Br/LD AM, bb'-daim. n. 7. [belle dame, which, 
' 


Dryden, 
of wind d 
Pope's Of. 
Swift 


in old French, ſignified probably an old 
woman, as belle age, old age. 


x. An old woman: generally a term of 
contempt, marking the laſt degree of dd 
age, with all its faults and miſeries. 

Then ſing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 
When be/dam Nature in her cradle was. Milton, 


2. A hag. 
Why, how now, Hecat ? you look angerly,— 
| — Have I not reaſon, bel/dams, as you are, 
| Saucy and overbold? _ Shateſp. Mach. 
The reſty ſieve wagg d ne'er the more; 
I weep for woe, the teſty beldam ſwore. Drydn, 


To BELE'AGUER, be-l2-gur. v. a. Lie- 
leggeren, Datch.] To beſiege; to block 
up a place; to he before a town. | 
Their buſineſs, which they carry on, is the ge- 
neral concernment of the Trojan camp, then {+ 
leaguered by Turnus and the Latins. Dryd. Dufry. 
Againſt beleaguer'd heav'n the giants move: 
1 Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Drydn, 
| BELEAGUERER, bd. A- gür-ör. n. /. (from 
1 bHeleaguer.) One that befieges a place. 
1] To BELEE', be-1C'. v. &. [a term in naviga- 
tion.] To place in a direction unſuitable 
| - to the wind. SY | 
| BELEmxITES, b&-J6m-nT'ts. u. . (from 
1 8a2@- a dart or arrow, becauſe of its re- 
{ ſemblance to the point of an arrow.] Ar. 
rowhead, or finger-ſtone, of a whitiſh and 
Tometimes a gold colour. 
BELFLO'wER, bel'-flow-ar. a. / [from el 
and flower, becauſe of the ſhape of its 
flower; in Latin campanula,) A plant. 
| _ There is a vaſt number of the ſpecies of this 
plant. 2. The talleſt pyramidal be/forver- 2, 
The blue peach-leaved belflorver. 3. The white 
| peach-leaved belflozver. 4. Garden beiflower, with 
{| oblong leaves and flowers; commonly called Car 
| . terbury bells. 5. Canary belflower, with orraca 
leaves and a tuberoſe root. 6. Blue 4e/foroer, with 


* — 


edibbe roots, commonly called rampions. 7 12 
1 looking glaſs belflower, Ne. | Malle, 


BrIrO UNDER, bU-foun-dar. 2. J. (from 40 


and und.] He whoſe trade it is to found 
or caſt bells, - 8 

Thaoſe that make recorders know this, and like- 
1 wiſe belfaunders, in fitting the tune of their # 
Bz'LFgy, biV-fry. 1. , [Beffroy, in French, 
is a tower, which was Perhaps the true 
wor, till thoſe, who knew not its orig! 


. - 


nal, cor d it to bel/ry, becauſe bells 
were in it.} The place where the bells e 
TEAS. | „„ Fetch 


— 


BEL 


| the 
4 a before, and will 
1 


47 


1. To counterfeit; to feign; to mimick. 
Which durſt, with horſes hoofs that beat the 

2 nd, 

| Ane belie the thunder's ſound. Dryd. 

The ſhape of man, and imitated beaſt, | 

The walk, the words, the geſture could ſapply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belies, Dryden. 

2. To give the lie to; to charge with falſe- 
hood 


Sure there is none but fears a future ſtate ; 
And when the moſt obdurate ſwear they do not, 
Their trembling hearts hel ie their boaſtful tongues. 


; Dryden. | 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, : 
At night aſtronomers agree, 
I be evening has the day bely's, 
And Phillis is fome forty-three. Prior. | 


3 To calumniate; to raiſe falſe reports of | 
an 


man. 
5 hou doſt bezlie him, Piercy, thou belieft him; 


- He never did encounter with Glendower. Shakeſp. | 


4. To give afalſe repreſentation of any thing. 


Tuſcan Valerus by force o'crcame, 
And not % d his mighty father's name. 
** ; Dryden: AEneid. 
In the diſpute whate'er I ſaid, | 
My heart was by my tongue bely'd; # 
And in my looks you might have read 


How much I argued on your fide. Prior. 
3. To fill with lies. This ſeems to be its 
meaning here. 


Tis flander, whoſe breath 
Mdes on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
BzLIz'r, bé-I f. 1. . [from believe.) 
1. Credit given to ſomething, which we know 
not of ourſelves, on account of the autho- 
tity by which it is delivered. 
Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceafe,, 
: Future in my 26 but preſent. in belief. Wotton. 
Faith is a belief of the whole word of God, 
of his goſpel, commands, threats, and promiſes. 
| - "ES Wale. 
2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 
confidence of the triths of religion. 
No man can attain belief by the bare contem- 
plation of heaven and earth; for that they neither 
re ſufficient to give us as much as the leaſt ſpark 
of light concerning the very principal myſteries 
of our faith. f SS ooker. 
3 Religion ; the body of tenets held by the 
profeſſors of faith. * WOES | 
In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto 
criſtian belief was ſubject upon the firſt promul- 
E. it much confirmed the weaker minds, When 
on was made how God had been. glorified 


. _throu h the ſufferings of martyrs. 
4. — uaſton ; opinion.» | 


; Hooker. 


Let hope would fain fubſcribe; and temprs belief. 


- All treaties are grounded upon the beligf, that 


; Kates will be found in their honour and obſerv- 
| Temple. | 


1 —— of treaties. 

. The thing believed; the object of belief. 

: Superſtitious Prophecies are not the beli 
al fook, but che talk ſometimes — — 


in the | BELTEVABLE, b&-1-vibl. adj. {from Believe. 


— 
* 


| BELIEVER, b&-12-vair. 2. [from believe. ] 
1. He that believes, or gives credit. | 


| churches, which, in extremity, had been believers 


4 apoſtles, and will be to the reſurrection; neither 


can, Iknow, but doubt to think he will; 


BEL 


Credible ; that which may be credited or 
believed. 
To BELIEVE, b&-I1&y. v. a. [zelypan, Saxon.) 
r. To credit upon the authority of another, 
or from fome other reaſon than our perſonal 
| knowledge. | 
| Adherence to a propoſition which they are per- 
ſuaded, but do not know, to be true, is not ſeeing, 
but believing. Tocle. 
Ten thouſand things there are, which we be- 
lieve merely upon the authority or credit of thoſe 
| who have ſpoken or written of them. Watts's Log. 
2. To put confidenee in the veracity of any 
one. f 
The people may hear when I ſpeak with thee, 
and believe thee for ever. Exodus. 


To BELIEVE, be-le'v. v. 2. 
I. To have a firm perſuaſion of any _— 
They may believe that the Lord God of their 
fathers, the God of Abraham, the God of Iſaac, 


| Genefis. 
2. To exerciſe the theological virtue of faith. 
Now God be prais'd, that to believing ſouls 
| Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſparr. Sheat. 
For with the heart man be/ieveth unto righteouſ- 
_ neſs, and with the mouth confeſhon is made unto 
ſalvation. Romans. 
3. With the particle in, to hold as an object 
of faith. 


eftabliſhed. a 2 Chron, 
4. With the particle pon, to truſt; to place 

full confidence in; to reſt upon with faith. 

To them gave he power to become the ſons of 

God, even to them that believe on his name. TFobn, 
5. T believe, is ſometimes uſed as a way of 
ſlightly noting ſome want of certainty or 
exactneſs. 

Though they are, I believe, as high as moſt | 
ſteeples in England, yet a perion, in his drink, 
fell down, without any other hurt than the break- 
ing of an arm. Addiſon on Italy. 


Diſcipline began to. enter into conflict with 


bol it. : 
| 

2. A profeſſor of Chriftianity. 
Infidels themſelves did diſcern, in matters of life, 
when bzlievers did well, when otherwiſe. Hooker. 


Hooker. 


how ſhould he which readeth be thought to do 
that, which, in itſelf, is of no force to work be- 
tief, and to ſave believers ? Hooker. 
Myſteries held by us have no power, pomp, or 


ſal body of true believers, from the days of the 


will the gates of hell prevail againſt them. Srwif?. 
BEL1'EVINGLY, be-!1&-ving-ly. adv. [from To 
believe.) After a believing manner. 
BEI KE, be- ke. adv. (from like,, as by like- 
libood.] ENT 
r. Probably: likely; perhaps. 

There came out of the ſame woods a horrible 
foul bear, which fearing, belike, while the lion was 
prefent, came furiouſly towards the place where I 
Was. „„ | Sidney. 

Lord Angelo, elite, thinking me remiſs in my 
office; awakens me with this unwonted putting 
an. i Shateſp. 

— ang: affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, belile, ſome ruin or foun-- 
dation there. Nan 

2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of irony, as. 
it may be ſuppoſed. Wo | 


* > 2 orm containing the articles of 


— = * * — 
* * * * 


- 


1 


Wie think, belite, that he will accept what the 


and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. | ther. 


| þ 
Believe in the Lord your God, fo ſhall you be | 


Uncle, for heay'n's fake, comfortable words.— ] 
Should Ido fo; I ſhould belie my thoughts. Shak. | 


— 


If he which writeth do that which is forcible, 


wealth, but have been maintained by the uni ver- 


BEL 


| God appointed the ſea to one of them, and the 


land to the other, becauſe were ſo great, 
that the ſea could not hold them both; or elle, 
belike, if the ſea had been large enough, we might 
have gone a fiſhing for elephants. Brerew.on Lang. 

Bel ve, be-If've. adv. [bilwe, Sax. proba- 
bly from bi and hire, in the ſenſe of vivaci- 
ty, ſpeed, quickneſs.] Speedily; quickly : 
a word out of ufe. 

By that ſame way the direful dames to drive 
Their mournful chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come belive. 
Fairy Queen. 

BELL, bt. 2. /. bel, Saxon; ſuppoſed, by 
Skinner, to come from pelvis, Lat. a baſin. 
See BALLI. ] : 

r. A veffel, or hollow body of caſt metal, 
formed to make a noiſe by the act of a 
clapper, hammer, or ſome other inſtrument 
ſtriking againſt it. Bells are in the towers 
of churches, to call the congregation toge- 


Your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence. Shateſþ. 
Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 

And bid the merry bells ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
Shateſp. 
Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
ing, and five bells one hundred and twenty. 
| | Holder: Elements of Speech. 
He has no one neceſſary attention to any thing 
but the bell, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
f Addiſon, Spectatur. 

2. It is ufed for any thing in the form of a 

bell, as the cups of flowers. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, : 
In a cowllip's bell I lie. Sbaleſp. T. Þ 
The humming bees, that hunt the . 
In ſummerẽꝰs heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within. their bells to ſuck the balmy 
ſeed. "Be Drydn. 
3» A ſmall hollow globe of metal perforated, 
and containing in it a folid ball; which, 
when it is ſhaken, by bounding againſt the 
ſides, gives a ſound. 
As the ox hath his yoke, the horfe his curb, 
and the faulcon his belle, ſo hath man his deſires. 
es 1 » Shakeſp. As youlite it. 

4. To bear the tell. To be the firſt ; from 

the wether, that carries # fell among the 

ſheep, or the firſt horſe of a drove that has. 

bells on. his collar. 3 

The Italians have carried away the bel} from 
all other nations, as may appear both by their 
books and works. 8 Hatewill. 

5. To ſhake the bells. A phraſe in Shakeſpeare, 

taken from the bells of a hawk. | 
| (either the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick fates bis bells. 
3 . | Shale. 

To BELL, bel. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

5 in buds or flowers, in the form of a 

Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt, bell, and are 

meti ripe. 5 Mortimer. 

Be LL-FASHIONED,, b&l'-fash'-and. gg. [from 

bell and Za/hion. |) Having the form of a 
bell; campaniform. | 


* 


The thorn- apple riſcs with a ſtrong round ſtalk, 
having large bel/-faſvioned flowers at. the joints. 


Bats, bel'.. 1. , Lbeau, belle, Er. ] A young, 
What motive could compel; 
A well-bred lord t“ affault a gentle Sell 
Q ſay, what ſtranger cauſe, yet unexplor' d. 
Could make a gentle belle xeject a lord? Dope. 


. BELLES LETTRES, bil-18t'r. 2. 
r literature, © h — Er , A 


* 


* er 


= * 
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— 
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Tube echo of che other, is to admit of fome- 


Bu'LLUME, be/46-ine. adj. [Lelluinus, Lat.] 
| Beasty; belonging to 2 beaſt; ſavage; 


4. That part of the 
N taiving the bowels, * 


BEL 


thiog like diſcourſe, eſpecially in what 
belles Iettres. | 
Be'LLiBONE, bil'-lj-bon. u. . [from bellus 


regards 


honne, Fr.] A woman excelling both in 
beauty and goadnefs. A word now out 
„ Eg | 
Pan may be-proud that ever he begot 
Such a bellibone, 
Aud Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
p To bear ſuch a one. Spenſer. 
BrLL1 GERANT, bel-Hdzh.-E, rant. pg” 
Br Li1' GEROUS, bU-lidzh'-e-rus. ; * 
[uelliger, Lat.] Waging war. Did. 


BzY'LLIS6, bél-Hng. 2. / A hunting term, 
ſpoke of a roe, when ſhe makes a noiſe in 
ruttiug time. | Dif. 

'BELLI'POTENT, bEllIp/-p6-teEnt. adj. [belli- 
potens, Lat.] Puiſſant; mighty in war. Di#. 

7% BELLOW, beEl-16. v. 7. (bellan, Saxon.] 

1. To.'make a noiſe as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and bellowved; the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated. Shakeſp. 
What bull dares -//oww, or what ſheep dares 
bleat, $3 k 
Within the lion's den ? D 
But now the huſband of a herd muſt be 
Thy mate, and bellowing ſons thy progeny.- Dryd. 
a. To make any violent outcry, _ 
He faſten'd on my: neck, and bel/ozo'd out, 
As he'd burſt heav'n. Shakeſp. 

3. To vociferate ; to clamour. In this ſenſe 

it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep throat, 
Would e/oxv out a laugh in a baſe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and bel- 
low ſo terribly loud, that he frightens us. Tatler, 

4. To roar as the ſea in a ſtorm, or as the 
wind; tormake any continued noiſe, that 

may cauſe terrour. ; 

I ill, at the laſt, he heard a dread ſound, 
Which thro' the wood loud bellowwing did rebound. 
Shen er. 
The rifing rivers float the nether- groun ; 
And rocks the bellorvirg voice of boiling 


- 
* 
» 


 «Drg@en. 


_-B='LLOWS, bel Ide. n. /. bile, Sax. perhaps 
it is corrupted from bellies, the wind being | 


contained in the hollow, or belly. It has 
no Angular ;- for we uſually ſay, a pair of 


bellogvs , but Dryden has ufed bellows as a | 


ſingular.) 


1. The inftrument uſed to blow the fire. 


Since ſighs. into my in ward furnace turn'd, 
For bellows ſerve to kindle more the fire. Sidney. 
One, with great belle, gather d filling air, 

And with fore d wind the fuel did enflame. 


* Fai ucen. 
The ſmith 2 18 


prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 


_ "While the lung d ele hiſſing fire provoke, Dryd. 
The lungs, as bellows, ſupply a force of breath; 
and the pra arteria is as the noſe of bellozws, to 
colle& and convey the breath. Holder. 
2. In the following paſſage it is ſungular. 
Ihou neither like a "27 ail Pac thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Of melting ore. | Dryden. 


brutal 


l human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beaſts. [At this | 
rate, the animal and belluine liſe would be the 


beſt. DEE OY Atterbury, 
BE'LLY, belly: 1. . {balg, Dutch; bol; bola, 
Wilh: ft 21 


- 
* 


human body 


* o 


reaches from the breaſt: to the thighs, con- 


1 


f 
: 


the 
Tatler. 


ſeas re- 


1 


which ; 


11 


* 


%. * a 
1 y . 


Still cupboarding the viand,: never beari | 
| Like labour r Feeich. 
2. In · beaſts, it is uſed, in general, for that 


3. The womb: in this ſenſe, it is commonly 


and beund.} Diſeaſed, ſo as to be coſtive, 


BYLLYFUL, bel'-15-fal. 2. /. [from Zelly and 


* 


BEL 


_ © "The body's members 
'Rebell'd againſt the belly ; chus accus d it ;— 
That only like a gulf it did remain, 


- 
* 


part of the body next the ground. 1 
And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, Upon thy 
belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat, all the 

days of thy life. " Geneſis, * 


uſed ludicrouſly or familiarly. 
I ſhall anſwer that better, than you can the 
getting up of the negro's belly : the Moor is with 
child by you. Shakeſp. 
The ſecret is grown too big for the pretence, 
like Mrs. Primly's big belly. Congreve. 
4+ That part of man which requires food, in 
oppoſition to the back, or that which de- 

mands clothes. 

They were content with a licentious life, where- 
in they might fill their Sellies by ſpoil, rather than | 
by labour. Hayward. 

Whoſe god is their belly. Phil. 

He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly before harveſt. Arbuth. 

5. The part of any thing that ſwells out into 
a larger capacity. LILY 

Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is eaſy to be taken hold of; and after 
the belly, which is hard to graſp. Bacon. 

An lriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not 
along the ſtrings, but at the end of the ſtrings, 

| | Bacon. 

6. Any place in which ſomething 1s incloſed. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou heardit 

my voice, Jonab. 


To BE'/LLy, bél'-Iy. v. u. [from the noun.) 
To ſwell into a larger capacity; to hang 
out; to bulge out. | 

Thus by degrees day waſtes, ſigns ceaſe to riſe, 
For bellying carth, ſtill riſing up, denies 
Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. 
: Creech's Manilius. 
The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuſſic'd the fail, 
The bellyiag canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd. 
Loudrattling ſhakes the mountains andtheplain, 
Heav'n bellies downwards, and deſcends in rain. 
Midſt theſe diſports, forget they not to drench 
Themſelves with bellying goblets. Philips. 

BE'LLYACHE, bel-lf-ake. u. /. [from belly and 
ache.) The cholick; or pain in the bowels. 

BE'LLY BOUND, beV-ly-bound, adj. [from belly 


- 


and ſhrunk in the belly. . 
BE'LLY-FRETTING, bel'-1f-fret'-Ing. n. /. 
[from belly and ret. ] 


T. [With farriers.] The chafing of a horſe's | 


belly with the foregirt. | 


2. A great pain in a horſe's belly, cauſed by | 
Worms. Dict. 


- 


Full. | 
1. As much food as fills the belly, or ſatis- 
fies the appetite. | 
2. It is often uſed ludicrouſly for more than 
enough ; thus, King James told his ſon 
that he would have his zel of parlia- 
mentary impeachments, | 


BE'LLYG0D, belV-1y-gdd. n- / [from belly and 


god.) A glutton; one who makes a god 
of his . | 

| 1 ** ite waſte nn 
. only ſtor Apicius, a famous bellygod, may ſuf- 
: Gee to ew. 8 8 Hatewill. 
Be'LLY-P1NCHED, bel-13-pintsb'd. adi. from 
telly and pinch.) Starved.  _ | 
This night, wherein the cubdrawn 


| 


bear would | 


BEL 


Brut wert, ba1'-13-rd1. 1. /. [from belly and 


BGS LLVY-TIUBER, beV-ly-tim'-bar. . ** 


Bg'LLY-worm, bel'-ly-wahrm'. u. /. [from bely 


Be/,max, bel'-man. n. /. [from ell and man 


roll.} A roll fo called, as it ſeems, 
entering info the hollows. 
They have two ſmall herrows that they cl 
on cach ſide of the ridge, and fo they 2 
right up and down, and roll it with a bellyroll, that 
goes between the ridges, when they have ſown it. 


from 


5*timer, 
from 
belly and timber -] Food; materials to ſup. 
rt the belly. 

Where-b4lly-timber, above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. 

The ſtrength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber. 


Hud bat. 
Prior 


and worm,] A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 1 


He whoſe bufineſs it is to proclaim an 
thing in towns, and to gain attention by 
ringing his bell. 

It was the owl that fkriek'd, the ſatal leu 
Which gives the ſtern'it good night. Slg. 

WhereTitmn's glowing paint the canvas warm d, 
Now hangs the be/mar's long, and paſted here 
The colour'd prints of Qverton appear. Gey, 

The belman of each pariſh, as he goes his cir- 
cuit, crics out · every night, Paſt twelve o'clock. 


, Swift, 
Be/LMETAL, b&'-mttl. n. /. [from bell and 


metal.) The metal of which bells are 
made, Meg a mixture of five parts copper 
with one of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thouſand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, braſs 
one hundred and fifty pounds, Bacon. 

Colours which ariſe on belmetal, when metied 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by viewing 

them at divers obliquities. Newtcn, 


To BELO'ck, b&-16%'. v. a. [from be and /ock.] 


To faſten as with a lock. 
This is the Hand, which with a vow'd contract 
Was faſt belect'd in thine, Shakeſp, 


 BE/LOMANCY, bel'-6'-min-sp. n./. from 


and pearlcia, ] P 
Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
in requeſt with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. 
: Brown's Vulg. Err. 


| To BELONG, bé-löng“. v. n. [belangen, Dutch. 


I, To be the property of. 


| 


4+ 


5. To be the quality or attributes of. 


6. To be referred to; to relate to. 


BzLo'vep, bü-lüw Ad. , parti 


couch, eee INIT e 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf *© 


Keep their fur dry, unbonnened be runs, Salyp- 


1 


| 


- 


To light on a part of a field belongieg to ow. 


2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 


There is no need of ſuch redreſs ; 
Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shake} 
The declaration of theſe latent philoſophers be- 


| Jongs to another paper. | Boyle, 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongr. 
oY Drgden 


3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 
He went into a defart belonging to . 
To have relation to. 
To. whom belongeft thou? whence art thou? 


1 Samuel. 


- The faculties-longing to the ſupreme ſpirit, are 


unlimited and boundleſs, fitted and defigned for 
infinite objects. * Cue. 


He careth for things that belong to the Lord. 
KA Corinth, 
[from le- 
love, derived of love. It is obſervable, that 
though the participle be of very frequent 
uſe, the werb.is ſeldom ar never admitted; 
as we ſay, you are much Leloned by int, 
but not, I telove you.] Loved; dear. 


outlive Caſar. 
Should * likeneſs of a dove * 
t deſcended, while the Father's voice 


The Spirit A | 
from heav's pronounc'd. him his beloprd Bom 


ba. prep. [from be and lo. 


$10 Wy. E ſo hi h 
Under in place : not Su. bh 
ö moon 1 would not leap. 
For all beloxv the * 814%. 
He ' beat Aufidius' head blow his knee, 


And tread. upon his neck. Shake/p. 
noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
. che electors of the empire, and but one 
wored below kings. 4 Addiſon. 
Inferiour in excellence. 02 


| Felton. 

hy of; unbeſitting. + 66] 
Ps below me on his throne to fit; 1 
Fat when Ido, you ſhall petition it. Diyden. | 
ow, b&-187; adv. | 


rre, 
107 — ftanding bel on the ground, thoſe | 


dun they are, and cannot be known; but, to 
men 4 thoſe below ſeem nothing ſo much 
Lfened, and may be known. f | 
The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
-8ion of the matter of the tempeſts and winds 
befare the air here beloto; and thereſore the ob- 
ſcuring of the ſmaller ſtars, is a ſign of tempeſt 
following. : 29 Bacon. 
His ſultry heat infects the ſky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above 
us fry. Dryden. 
This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 
Aud ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields beloro. 


| 
| 
| 
N 


And let no tears from erring pity flow, | 
For one that's bleſs'd above, immortaliz d below. 


1. Smith. 
The faireſt child of Jove, - 
Bmw for ever ſought, and bleſs'd above. Prior. 
In hell: in the regions of the dead: op- 
poſed to heaven and cartb. 
The gladſeme ghoſts in circling troops attend; 
Delight to hover near, and long to know 
| What bus neſs brought him to the realms eloro, 
, Dryden. 
When ſuff ring faints aloft in beams ſhall — | 
And proſp'rous traitors gnaſh their teeth below. 
| Tickell. 
* BELO'WT, b&-low't, v. a. [from be, and 
but, a word of contempt. ] To treat with 
| Opprobrious language; to call names. 
Obſolete. * 5 
Sicur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman 
report, that at a ſupper they had not only good 
Cheer, but alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
Sams, returning home; tated and 'belozoted his 
cook, a. an ignorant ſcullion, that never dreſſed 
e Either epigrams or Anagrams. "= 
"L3WS'GGER, 'bUl'-ewig-gur. 2. /. A cant 
_ for a whoremaſer,. 7 1 
Gu axe a itable bel/aoap my wife cried | 
ot fire, and you tried out 2 
* belt“. u. J. belt, Sax. baltheus, Lat.) 
girdle ; a eincture in which a ſword, or 
— Weapon, is commonly hung. 
cannot emper : 
Vithig'the dt of rule yg" 
| wath Kor, and Hector was dragged about the 
A Ttoy by the bt given him by Alen. 


oe 5 1 - , 
_ - * . "= % - L * — 
* 


1nferiour in dignity. | 


- 1dylliums.of Theocritus are as much beloro .| 
Mets as the fields are below the ſtats. wi. 


In the lower place; in the place neareſt ö 


dat be on the top of Paul's ſeem much leſs þ- 


Bacon. | 


On earth; in oppoſition to Heaven. | | 


A tt ths. hte. co. Zh — 


Camden. 


WT IF oY Woe <-TT 


| 
| 
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BEN 
Then fuatch'd the ſhining bel, with gold in- 


laid; 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made. Dryd. 
BzLWE'THER, btl'-with-ar. 2. . [from bell 
and evether.) A ſheep which leads the flock 
with a bell on his neck. | 
I ̃ be fox will ſerve my ſheep to gather, | 
And drive to follow after their be/wether. Spenſ. 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of 
cattle ; to be a bawd to a belwether. Shatkeſp. 
I be flock of ſheep and belrvetber thinking to 
break into another's paſture, and being to paſs 
over another bridge, juſtled till both fell into the 
ditch. the as Howel. 
Fo BELY', bé-IF. See BELIIE. 
To Be MA d, b&-mid”. v. a. [from be and mad.] 


To make mad; to turn the brain, 


Making juſt report, 
Of how unnatural and b-madding forrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. Shale. 
To BEMTRE, beE-mYTe. v. a. [from be and 
mire. ]. To drag or incumber in the mire; 
to ſoil by paſling through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely ſort, 
Their journey long, their money ſhort ; 
The loving couple well bemir'd ; 
The horſe and both the riders tir'd. Swift. 
To BEmo'AN, bè-mòôö'n. v. a. from [To moan.) 
To lament; to bewail; to expreſs ſorrow | 
for. 
He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. Dryd. 
The gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats bemoan, 
And blame the miſchiefs that themſelves have 
ee Addiſon. 
Bemo'axtr, bè-mô'-nür. x. . [from the 
verb.] A lamenter; the perſon that la- 
ments. | 
To BEmo'cx, bé-mòk'. v. a. [from mock.) 
To treat with mocks. | 
Bemock'the modeſt moon.  Shakeſp. 
To BEMOLL, bè-moi'l. v. a. [be and mol, 
from mouiller, Fr.] To bedraggle ; to be- 
mire ; to encumber with dirt and mire. 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard in how miry a place, 
how ſhe was ktmoiled, how he left her with the 
horſe upon her. Shakeſp. | 
To BEMo'NSTER, be&-mGns'-tur, v. a. [from 
be and monſter.] To make monſtrous. 
Thou chang'd and ſelf- converted thing! for 
| ſhame, | 
Bemonſter not thy feature. ' Shateſp. 
Bemv'stED, be-mA'zd. adj. [from To mu/e.] 
Overcome with muſing; dreaming: a word 
of contempt. 
Is there a parſon much bemus d in beer, 
A maudlin poeteſs, a rhiming peer ? Pope. 


BENCH, beéntsh“. 2. / {benc, Sax. banc, Fr.] 
1. A ſeat, diftinguiſhed from a foot by its 
greater length. | 
The ſeats and benches ſhone of ivory, 
An hundred nymphs fat fide by fide about. 
. ; ers 
All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe, 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe ; 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt, . 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt: 
But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his cauſe, 
And broke the benches with their loud applauſe, 
His muſe had ſtarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply d her bread. 
e 7 3% <0] Dryden. 
2. A ſeat of juſtice; the ſeat where judges 
To pluck down juſtice from your awful bench; 
To trip the courſe of law. S Shateſp. 
Cyriac, whoſe grandſire on the royal bexch 
Of Britiſh Themis, with no mean applauſe, 


- Which others at their bar ſo often Wrench. 
| | | —- kd... þ 4 . 18 Milton. 


: 


| 


N 
; 


| 


» Pronounc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws, 


3. To apply to a certain purpoſe ; to intend 


BEN 


3. The perſons ſitting on a bench ; as, the 
whole bench voted the ſame way. | 
Fools to popular praiſe aſpire 


Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire $5 


While, from both benches, with redoubled ſounds, 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abountls. 
Dryden, 
To BENCH, bentsh'. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with benches. 
Twas bench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young graſs aroſe in freſher green. 

* Dryden. 
2. To ſeat upon a bench. 
His cupbearer, whom 1 from meaner form 

Have bench'd, and rear'd to worſhip. Shakeſp. 
BE'NCHER, b&g'-tshir. 2. , [from bench.] 
Thoſe gentlemen of the inns .of court are 
called benchers, who have been readers; 


they being admitted to plead within the 


bar, are alfo called inner barriſters. The 
benchers, being the ſeniors of the houſe, 
are intruſted with its government and di- 
rection, and out of them is a treaſurer 
yearly choſen. - 
I was taking a walk in the gardens of Lin- 
coln's Inn; a favour that is indulged me by ſe- 
veral benchers, who are grown old with me. 
G Ttlor. 
To BEND, bend. v. a. pret. bended, or bent; 
part. paſſ. bended, or bent. [benvan, Saxon; 
"5% Fr. as Skinner thinks, from pandare, 
at. 
I. To make crooked ; to crook; to inflect. 
The rainbow compaſſeth the heavens with a 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Moſt High 
hath bended it. Ecclus. 
They bend their bows, they whirl their flings 
| around: 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 
And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms re- 
ſound. | Dryden. 
2. To direct to a certain point. | 
Octavius and Mark Anthony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shateſp. 
Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the carth, - 
And ftart ſo often, when thou ſitt'ſt alone? 
| Sbaleſp. 
Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. Fairf. 
Ta that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and ev'ry warring element, 
Diſturb'd onr courſe. Dryden. 
Then, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps; the rival rout aſcend 
The royal dome. | 


Pape. 


the mind, 

Men will not bend their wits to examine, v lie- 
ther things, wherewith they have been accuſ- 
tomed, be good or evil. Hooker. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely bent to meditation. | 
When he fell into the gout, he was no longer 
able to bend his mind or thoughts to any publick 
buſineſs, | ; Temple. 

4. To put any thing in order for uſe: a me- 

taphor taken from bending the bow. 
| I'm ſettled, and bend up 


Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shakeſp. 
As a fowler was bending-his net, a blackbird 


| aſked him what he was doing ? L' Eftrange. 
5. To incline. 3-4 > Y | 


But when to miſchief mortals bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſtruments of ill! Pope, 


_— 


6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive: as, war 


and famine will bend our enemies. 
7. To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; to 
frown. * e OTE: 
Some have been ſeen to bite their pen, ſcratch 
their head, ben their brows, bite their lips, bent 
_. the board, and tear their paper. Camden. 
F inn 3 ay vo 2 _ if ts To 
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Blount. Chambers. - 


Sbake/p. 3 


. 

7 

7 
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Br'xpEx, ben-dür. 2. /. [from To bend. ] 


ſome preſſure. 


I weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 


3. Lower in rank, | excellence, or dignity. 


5: 


BEN 


To BrnD, bland „ V. . 
1. To be incurvated. 
3. To lean or jut over. | | 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bexding head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakeſp. 
3. To reſolve; to determine: in this ſenſe 
the participle is commonly uſed. 
Not ſo, for once, indulg'd they ſwekp the 
main, 
Dcaf to the call, or, bearing, hear in van 
But, bent on miſchief, bear the waves before. 


While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He's ſtill ſeverely beat againſt himſelf ; i 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. 

| Addiſon. 

A ſtate of flavery, which they are bent upon 


* 


| 


with ſo much eagerneſs and obſtinacy, Addiſon. 
He is every where bent on inſtruction, and 
avoids all manner of digreſſions. Addiſon. 


4. To be ſubmiſſive: to bow. 
The ſons of them that afflicted thee ſhall corte 
| unto thee. a Tfaiab. 
BtnD, bend". ». /. [from To bend.] 
1. Flexure ; incurvation. 
2 'Tis true, this god did ſhake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly; 
And that _-_ eye, whoſe bend doth awe the 
world, 
Did loſe its luſtre. Sbaleſp. 
a. The crooked timbers which make the 
ribs or fides of a ſhip. 
3: [With heralds.] One of the eight ho- 
nourable ordinaries, containing a fifth 
when uncharged ; but, when charged, a 
third part of the eſcutcheon. It is made 
y two lines, drawn thwartways from the 
dexter chief to the finiſter baſe point. 


| Harris. 

Be'NDABLE, -b&n/-dAbl. adj. [from bend. 

JH Way be incurvated;. that may be in- 
Cline d. * 


3. The perſon who bends, 
2. _ inſtrument with which any thing is 
t. | > 2 4 2 
Ibeſe bows, being ſoinewhat like the long 
. bows in uſe amongſt us, were bent only by a 
man's immediate ſtrength, without the help of 
any bender, or rack, that are uſed to others. 


Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. | 


Be'xdw1TH, bind'-with. u. /. An herb. 
BewnE'APED, bè-né'pt. adj. [from neap:] A 


ſhip is ſaid to be beneaped, when the water | 


docs not flow high enough to bring her off 
the ground, over a bar, or out of a dock. 


5 KY Dias. 
BENEATH, bs-né'th. prep, [beneod, Sax. 


bereden, Dutch. 3 
1. Under; lower in place: oppoſed to above. 
I Their woolly fleeces, as the rites requir d, 
Fe laid. beneath him, and to reſt retir d. Dryden. 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know; 
And palms for thee beneath his laurels grow. Prior. 
3. Under, as oyerborne or overwhelmed by 


Our country finks beneath the yoke; Sa 


Is added to her wounds.  Shabeſp. 
And oft on rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And ſink bencath the hurdens which they bear. 


_  , We haye reaſon. to be perſuaded, there 
are far more ſpecics of creatures above us, than 
5 mere e 5 G per a Locke. 
» Unworthy of; unbeſceming ; not equal to. 
ne will do nothivg that is beneath his Nad ſta- 


* 


| Benz'ATH, ba-nith. adv. | | ' 7 
r. In a lower place; under. . 
the Amorite before them; I de- 


Skinner. | 


1 


Li I cannot but look upon the writer as my bene- 
Jeter, if he conveys to me an improvement of my 


'BEN 


{ deſtroye a 
ſtroyed his fruits from above, and his roots from 
beneath. Amos. | 

The earth which you take from Beneath, will 

be barren and unfruitful, Mortimer. 
2. Below, as oppoſed to heaven. 8 

Any thing that is in heaven above, or that 1s 
in the earth beneath. | Exodus. 

Trembling I view the dread abyſs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of 7 

As 


Lat.) Having mild and ſalubrious quali- 
ties: an old phyfical term. | ; 

It is not a ſmall thing won in phyſick, if you 
can make rhubarb, and other medicines that are 
beneti, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that are not 
without ſome malignity. Bacon, 


BexzeDrcTion, ben-&-dik'-shan, u. /. Lbene- 
Adiictio, Lat.] 8 
1. Bleſſing; a deeretory pronunciation of 
happineſs, . 
A ſov'reign ſhame ſo bows him; his unkind- 
HIT 
That ſlript her from his benedi#jon, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 
To his doghearted daughters. Sbaleſp. 
From him will raiſe 
A mighty nation; and upon him ſhow'r To 
His benedi&#ion ſo, that, in his ſeed, i 
All nations ſhall be bleſt. Milton. 
2. The advantage conferred by bleſſing. 
Proſperity is the bleſſing of the Old Teſtament ; 
adverſity is the bleſſing of the New; which car- 
rieth the 


velation of God's favour. Bacon, 


thanks. : 
| Could he leſs expect 7 
Than glory and benediction, that is, thanks 
| Milton. 
| Such ingenious and induſtrious perſons are de- 
| lighted in ſearching out natural rarities ; reflect- 


4. „ 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. 


s to an abbot; but in a different way : for a bi- 
| ſhop is not properly ſuch, till conſecration ;. but 
| perly ſuch before benediftion, | Aylife. 
 BenEFA'CT1ON, ben -fäk'-shün. 2. /. [from 
benefacio, Lat.] 
1. 'Fhe act of conferring a benefit. | 
2. The benefit conferred : which is the more 
uſual ſenſe. | Tc, 
| One part of the benefafions, was the expreſſion 
of a generous and grateful mind. Atterbury. 
BEN NTA“ Cros, bEn-E-fAk'-thr. ». , [from 
bencfacio, Lat.] He that confers a benefit; 
frequently he that contributes to ſome pub- 
ck charity: it is uſed with /, but oftener 
with to, before the perſon benefited. 
Then ſwell with pride, and muſt be titled gods, 
Great benefafors of mankind, deliverers, | 
Worſhip'd with temple, prieſt, and ſacrifice. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his bene- 


_ «Whoever Sits ill returns to his 
muſt needs be a common enemy to 1 


BenzeyA'erRess, ben-e-fak - trls. n./. [from 


nr 


eater benediftion, and the carer re- 


3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings received; 


an abbot, being elected and confirmed, is pro- 


'T 


Br'NRDier, bln'-t-dikt. - adj. [benediftus, |. 


| 


ing upon the Creator of them his due praiſes and | 
benediition . Ray. | 


What conſecration is to a biſhop, that benediction 


P 


| 


| 


* 


. 


| 


N 


: 


oo 
4c 
C 


| © benefattor.] A woman who confers 


a A - that js in potſeſſion of a bencfce., , ., 
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Be'xEFics, bln'-&fis, x. / (7, 
Lat.] Advantage n 

This word is generally taken for all = 

aſtical livings, de they dignities or other 


And of the prieſt eftſoons *yan to N 
How to a benefice he might aſpire, 
Much to himſelf he thought, but li, 2% 
And, undepriv'd, his benefice ſorſock. 


BE'NEFICED, bEn'-&-fist. adj. [fr 
Poſſeſſed of a benefice, or Saur dee 
ment. ecke 

The uſual rate between the = 
my religious perſon, was one moiety of + 
nefice. A 

any 12.) Th be-nef -I-sens. n, 7. 125 
beneficent. e practice of doi 

. active goodaeks, 6 Going goo 

You could not extend your beneficence to 
2 yet you have loſt as few days -- . 

us. a ä | Ira 

Love and charity extends our ＋ 
miſeries of our "> Vang cs: * 6 

BENE'FICENT, be-nEf'-1-snt, agj. (from 
neficus, beneficentior, Lat.) Kind; da 

ood. It differs from benign, as the | 
om the diſpolition ; benefcence being king 
neſs, or benignity exerted in action. 

Such a creature could not have his origination 
from any leſs than the moſt wiſe and 
being, the great God. . 

But Pherbus, thou, to man beneficen, 
Delight'ſt in building cities. Pris, 

BENEF1'CIAL, bEn-e-flsh'-Al. adj. {from 4e. 
neficium, Lat.] 

1. Advantageous z conferring benefits; pro« 
fitable ; uſeful: with 70 before the perſon 

Not any thing is made to he beneficial & him, but 
all things for him, to ſhew beneficence aud gr 
in them. | Hide, 

This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to conduce 
to order in the world, conſequently to be wer 
beneficial to mankind. Ti 

The war, which would have been moſt le- 
ficial to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, wa 3s 
glected. 5 | Swfh 

Are the. preſent revolutions in circular ans 
more beneficial than the other would be! 


2. Helpfal ; medicinal. CE 
In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſeaſe, any dev 
ſtruent, without much acrimony, is 2 


BEN ETI“ CIATL, ben-E-flsh“Al. n. /. An d 

word for a benefice. | 

For that the groundwork is, and end of al, 
How to obtain a-bengficial. ' * 

BENEFY CIALLY, b&n-E-fish/-41-19. adi. ns 
beneficial.}. Advantageouſly z profitali 
helpfully. 85 

Bener! clainess, bén-E-flsh“-Al-uls. 1. 
[from beneficial.] Uſefulneſs; profit; 
fulneſs. | 1 

Though the knowledge of theſe obje®s 
commendable for their contentation and cunt] 
yet they do not commend their knowledge u 55 
upon the account of their uſefulneſs — hop 
alngſi. ; | ; 

BznEgF!'Craky, bin-&-fisb'-1-ry. adj. (fro 
benefice.) Holding ſomething in ſu 1 
tion to another; having a dependent? 

ſecondary poſſeſſion, without ſovereigh 

wer. 47-9 p 

The duke of Parma wa? tempted 9, | 

N. than to be made a 22 « 1 
iary king of Er under the ſe:g99) 


„A.. „ K 


BNET“ ciany,  bln-3- 


BEN 
vonefice is either {aid to be a benefice with 


| A | if 
ſouls, or otherwiſe. In the firſt caſe, 
Fa, r mother benefice, the beneficiary 
6. p the pariſh church in KY ne 
ſon. RAY . 

0 r, bin'-&-flt. 1. /. (beneficium, Lat.) 

N ; a favour conferred; an act 

. —— ry: 

te, * noble benefits ſhall prove | + | 

„el es d, the mind grown once corrupt, 

ne un to vicious forms. Sbg. 

fer els the Lord, O my ſoul, and forget not all 
his benefits. | | Pſalms. 

24 4 Offer'd life 

Fm not, and the benefit embrace 

is, By faith, not void of works, Milton. 

n Adrantage; profit ; uſe. 

os Tae creature abateth his ſtrength for the benefit 
"BW © ſuch as put their truſt in thee. Wiſdem. 


W. 
— of ores is an ancient liberty of the 
torch. When 2 prieſt, or one within orders, is 
xraigned of felony before a ſecular judge, he 
nay pray his clergy :; that is, pray to be deliver- 
+4 to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of the offence 
chjeted to him: and this might be done in caſe 
of murder. The ancient law, in this point of 
ap, is much altered; for clerks are no more 
ddivered to their ordinaries to be purged, but 
now every man, though not within orders, is put 
to read at the bar, being found guilty, and con- 


firſt time, if the ordi 8 iſlioner, or de- 

pity, ſtanding by, do ſay, Legit ut clericus; or, 

otherwiſe, ſuffereth death fox his tranſgreſſion. 

» Brx8riT, btn'-&-fit. v. a. [from the 

noun.] To do good to; to advantage. 

What courſe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shake/p. 
He was fo far from benefiting trade, that he did 

it a great injury, and brought Rome in danger of 
famine , ö 


a | Arbuthnet. 
oBenneIT, bln'<E-fit. w.n. To gain ad- 
rantage ; to make r 

To tell you therefore w. 
in, among old renowned authors, 1 ſhall ſpare. 


— « ba I 4 * 
EXEMPT, b&-nim'pt. adj. [See NR Mur. 
Names , pt. adj. [ Te] 
Much 
Than kid or coſſet, which I thee benempt ; 
Then up, 1 ſay. 
0 BENE T, b&n&t'. v. a. [from net. 
enſnare; toſarround as with toils. 
Being thus benetted round with villains, 


EF X ZAK 


r. 


£2 


= 


l lux, bE-nEv"-v@-Idnt. adj. Jene vo- 


7 ia, Lat.) Kind; havi 
will, or kind inclinations. 3 
Thou good old man, benevolent as wiſe. Pep. 


In 


rx worn 


Med of ſuch felony as this benefit is granted 
for ;-and ſo burnt in the hand, and {et free for the 


I have benefited here- | 


; marked out: an obſolete word. 
greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


, 


| | 


1 


ö 


| 
1 
4 


L 
| 
| 


| 


4 


, vr 1 could mark the pro 
e had begun the play 
n PEN VOLENCE, b&-ntv'-v6-lEns. u. 
bly; nevolentia, t · : 

. Diſpoſition to do 
. rity; good will. e 
cy | hrs whole worlds of reaſon, life, and 
TT LL wad 4 of benevolence. Pope. 
ade good done; the charity given. 
ov, 4 kind of tax. ae 1 | 
BW Thus tax, called a benevolence, was deviſed by 
e. for which he fuſtained much envy. 
fro k was aboliſhed by Richard 111, Bacon. 


1 


| 


| 


. 


2. Actual kindneſs. 


BEN 


Bu/xnamix, bin'-ji-min. n. J A plant. 
Be'njJAmin, bEn'-ji-min, 2. /. A gum. See 
BEX ZOIN- | 
To BexrGonT, be-ni/te, v. a. [from night.) 
1. To involve in darkneſs; to darken; to 
ſhrowd with the ſhades of night, 
He that has light within his own clear breaſt 
May fit i” th' centre, and enjoy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun ; 
Himſelf is his own dungeon. Milton. 
Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our hemi- 
ſphere, as thoſe dark ſhades that did benight it, 
vaniſh. Boyle. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and benight the ſky. Garth. 
* The miſerable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, benumm'd with froſts, 
Under the polar Bear. Philips. 
2. To ſurpriſe with the coming on of night. 


Being benighted, the ſight of a candle, I ſaw a 
way off, directed me to a young ſhepherd's 
uſe, Sidney. 


| Here ſome berighted angel, in his way, 

Might eaſe his wings ; and, ſeeing heav'n appear 

In its beſt work of mercy, think it there. Dryd. 
3. To debar from intelleQual light ; to 

cloud with ignorance. 

Bat what ſo long in vaio, and yet unknown 

By poor mankind's bgnighted wit, is ſought, 

Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſhown. Dryd. 


BENVGN, b&-ntne. adj. [benignus, Lat. 
It is pronounced without the g, as if 
written benine; but the g is preſerved in 
benignity.} / . . 

1. Kind; generous ; liberal; actually good, 

See BEN ETIC ENT. | 
This turn hath made amends ! Thou haſt ful- 

fill'd | 

Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign / 

Giver of all things fair. Milton. 

T NAT. 

0 mali t, to men benign. ilton. 
SEX any roy Heav'n, than wp" the ſword, 

The wiſh'd return of ſo benign a lord. Waller. 
What Heav'n beſtows upon the earth, in kind 

influences and benign aſpects, is paid it back in 

ſacrifice and adoration. South. 
They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour 
creatures, will not be very compaſſionate or benign. 


Diff'rent are thy names, 

As thy kind hand has founded many cities, 

Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men, Prior, 
2. Wholeſome ; not malignant. 

Theſe ſalts are of a benign mild nature, in 
healthy perſons ; but, in others, retain their ori- 
ginal qualities, which they diſcover in cachexies. 

Arbutbnot. 
BENIN Diſcaſe, bE-ni'ne, is when all the 
uſual ſymptoms appear in the ſmall-pox, 


or any acute. diſeaſe, favourably, and 


without any irregularities, or unexpected 
Changes. | Luincy. 
BEn!GN1TY, be-nf'g-ul-ty. 2. /. [from be- 
nign. I 2 
Graciouſneſs; goodneſs. 1 
It. is true, that his mercy will forgive offenders, 
or his benignity co-operate to their converſion. 
: ; ; Brown, 
Although he enjoys the good that-is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value the benignity of him 
that does it. | . We” South. 


He which uſcth the benefit of any ſpecial beni 
nity, may enjoy it with good conſcience. Hooker. 


- 


ood. | Hayward. 


"by bcnignity than bl 


| 


| 


1 


| 


| 


4 


| 


2. Degree of flexure. 


5. Application of the mind; 


n 


| X 


BEN 


3. Salubrity ; wholeſome quality; friendli- 
nels to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in fan- 
guine than in cholerick bodies, by reaſon of the 
benignity of the ſerum, which ſendeth out better 
matter for a callus. Wiſeman. 

BENnYGNLY, b&ntne-lf, adv. [from benign. 
Favourably ; oat? Pwr Bog : 
'Tis amazement, more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move; 
If leſs ſplendour wait on thine, 
Yet they fo beniguly ſhine, 
I would turn my dazzled fight 
To behold their milder light. Weller. 

Oh, truly good, and truly great | 

For glorious as he roſe, benignly fo he ſet. Prior 
BE'N180N, bén-nl-sün. u. J. [benir to bleſs; 
beniſſont, Fr.] Bleſſing; benediction: not 
now uſed, unleſs ludicrouſly. 

We have no ſuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſec 
That face of hers again ; therefore, begone 
Without our grace, our love, our beniſon. Shakeſp. 

Unmuffle, ye fair ſtars, and thou, fair moon, 
That wontẽſt to love the traveller's'beniſon. Milton. 

BE'NNET, ben“ nit. 2. / An herb; the ſame 


with awens. | | 
BENT, bent”. n. /. [from the verb To bend.} 
t. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of flexure ; 
curvity. 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a bent 2 
little, Walton. 


There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning the 
ſtrength required to the bending of bows ; the 
force they have in the diſcharge, according to the 
ſeveral berts ; and the ſtrength required to be in 
the ſtring of them, | Wilki 


3. Declivity. a , 
A. mountain ſtood, 

Threat'ning from high, and overlook d the wood; 

Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple flood of Mars armipotent.  _Dryd. 
4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow. 

Then let thy love be 1 4 than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent Sbalgſp. 
| We both obey, 


And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet. Shakeſp. 


ſtrain of 
mental powers. | * 


The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the ſtrength 
of thought, and a full bent of the mind, by in- 

\ ſenſible degrees, Locke. 
6. Inclination; difpofition towards ſome- 
thing. 

O who does know the bent of women's 


* 


fantaſy! 
5 Spenſer. 
To your own dent: diſpoſe you; you'll be - 
Be 6 beneath the ay. EE my pry 
ile knew theft bent of the country towards 
the houſe of — 2" Iſh Bacon. 
Soon inclin'd t' admit delight, a 
The dent of nature ! Milton. 
The golden age was firſt ; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon ; * 
And, with a native dent, did good purſue. Dryd. 
Let there be propenſity and beat of will to-teli- 
gron, and there will be the ſame ſedulity and in- 
defatigable induſtry. | South. 
Tis odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on nature's 
fide, and the evidence of ane or two ſenſes gives 
way to the united tent and tendency of all the five. 
1 , by | Atterbery. ; 
7. Determination ; fixed "IP; 


Their unbelief we may not impute into inſuf- 


: 
- 


ficiency in the mean which is uſed, but to 


OTE STS Hob * 
vet 


©  Benumi my blood. _ g 


Thbeſe "accents were her haſt: the creeping 


| * a Deen. 
BrxzoO'in,'ben-zot'n: 2. f. A medicinal kind 


3 ſpots, reſembling broken almonds. 


2 
— 


— 


9. Tendency; flexion; particular direction. 


* 


- 


BEP 


Vet we ſaw them forced to give way to the 
bent and current humqur of the people, in favour 
ol their ancient and lawful government. Temple. 
$. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition ; ſhape, 
or faſhion, ſuperinduced by art. 
; Not a courtier, © © 
Although they wear their fazes to the Lent 
Of the king's look, but hath: a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. Shake. 
I“ o of them have the very bent of honour. 
” Sb p. 
Then thy ſtraight rule ſet virtue in my fight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right; 
- My reaſon took the bent of thy command, 
Was ſorm' d and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful hand. 


The exerciſing the underſtanding in the ſeveral 


ways of reaſoning, teacheth the mind ſuppleneſs, 


to apply itſelf more dexterouſly to bents and turns 
of 1 matter, in all its reſearches. Locle. 
10. A ſtalk of graſs, called bent - graſs. 
5 His ſpear, a bent both ſtiff and ſtrong, 
And well near of two inches long; 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſh nought reverſed. Drayt. Nymph. 
Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little 
duſt, like the duſt of a bent, which grows upon 


the cluſter, in the firſt coming forth. Bacon's Eſſays. | 
June is drawn in à mantle. of dark graſs-green, 
upon his head a garland of vents, kingcups, and 


© maidenhair. | | Petcham. 

Be'xT1NG Time, ben'-ting-time. [from bent.) 
The time when pigeons feed on bents be- 

fore peas are ripe. 

Bare benting time, and moulting months, may 

come, | 0 | 
When, lagging late, they cannot reach their home. | 
oy g Dryden. 


* * 


To BRN “M, be- nüm'. v. a. [benutden; | 


* 


Saxon.] | 
1. To make torpid : to take away the ſenſa- 
tion and uſe of any part by cd, or by 
. ſome obſtruction,  _—<. EE, Iv 
So ſtings & Make that to the fire is brought, 
Which harmleſs lay, with cold benumm'd, before. 
E & Fairfax. 
- The winds blow moiſt and keen, 4 4. 
343. Wiſeck : .-. | Dez a. 
- Some better ſhrpud, ſome better warmth, to 


Our limbs benumm d. Milton. 
My fine ws flacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs 

4 Denham, 

I ſeizes upon the vitals, and benums the ſenſes; : 

and where there is no ſenſe, there can be no pain. 

1 57 5 WS bg South. 

Will they be the lefs dangerous, when warmth 

| ſhall bring them to themſelves, becauſe they were | 

once frozef-and benummeu with cold? I Eftrange. 
X. To ſtupify. 


death 


of re ſin imported from the Eaſt Indies, and 
Vulgarly called tenjamin. It is procured | 

dy making an inciſion in a tree, whoſe 
leaves retembic thoſe of the lemon- tree. 
The beſt comes from Siam, and is called | 
- amygdaloides, being interſperſed with white 


ö 


| - Tr Chamters. 
© © "The liquor we have Aiſtilied fre des, is 
fubzect to frequent viciſſitudes of | fluidity. and | 
— firmneſs. x | 2 OP Boyle. | 
BznzoO'1N Tree, ben-201'ne n. /. See BENJAMIN | 
-. TREE. * Ke | 


ON 


4 


To mark with pinches, 


| _ common ſtages, ſo they call them, that many 


'Bere'rT, be-reft'. part. paſſ. 


'BER 


Thou know'ft, the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elſe: would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek. 
Sbaleſp. 

To Berrxcn, b&-pintsh'. v. a. [from pinch.] 


In their ſides; arms, ſhoulders, all bepincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to 
ſtart out. Chapman. 
To Beerss, bE-pis'. v. a. [from piſs. ] To: 
wet with urine. | 
One cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, 
which made the knight bepiſs himſelf, to the great 
diverſion of all then preſent, as well as confuſion 
of himſelf. Derbam. 
To BEQUE'ATH, te-kw@th. v. a. [cpide, 
Sax. a will.] To leave by will to another. 
| She had never been diſinherited of that goodly 
portion, which nature had fo liberally bequeathed | 
to her. 4 Sidney. 
Leet *s chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo—for what can we begueath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground? Sp.. 
My father bequeathed me by will but a poor 
thouſand crowns. , - Shakeſp. 
Methinks this age ſeems reſolv'd to bequeath 
poſterity ſomewhat to remember it. Glanville. 
For you, whom beſt 1 love and value molt, 
But to your ſervice I'bequeath my ghoſt, 
1 > Dryden s Fables. 
BeqQuE'ATHMENT,. bé-kwé'th-meènt. 2. /. 
[from begucath.] A legacy. - Di#. 
BeqQue'sT, be-kwest'. 2. /. [from bequeath.] 
Something left by will; a legacy. 
He claimed the crown to himſelf; pretending 
an adoption, or begue, of the kingdom unto him 
by the Confeſſor. - Hale. 


o BERA'/TTLE, hE-ratl. v. @. [from rattle.) 
To fill with noiſe; to make a noiſe at in 
contempt. . | N 


o 


Thefs are now the faſhion; and ſo kratile the 


wearing rapiers are afraid of gooſequills, and dare 
ſcarce come thither. "=+ Shaheſp. 
Be/xBERRY, bYr-bEr-ry. . /. (berberis, ſome- 
times written barberry, which ſee. ] A berry 
of a ſharp taſte, uſed for pickles, | 
Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds, 
| berberries, crabs, floes, c. Bacon's Nat: Hiſl. 
To BEREAVE,. be-rt've. v. u. preter. I be- 
reaved, or tereft ; part. bereft. Lbeneopan, 
_ Saxon.] | 
1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of. It has gene- 
rally the particle of before the thing taken 
away- | 
* Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only iny blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. Sat. 
That when thou com ſt to kneel at Henry's feet, 
Thou may'ſ bcreove him of his wits with wonder. 
2 f Sbaleſp. 
There was never a prince bereaved of his depen- 
dencies by his council, except there hath been an 
 - overgreatneſs in one caunſcilor. B. can Effays, 
I The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The beats of life. IS Dryd. 
To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
7 ; it is to bereave us all arts and ſciences, | 
of hiſtory and letters, nay of revealed religion too, 
that ineſtimable favour of Heaven. 
| | Bentley's Sermons. 
2+ Sometimes it is uſed without of: . . 
I 1 Bereude me not, 


Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Milton. ; 
3. To take away from. 5 

All your intereſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly Ber you, all is loſt. Sbalaſp. 
BEREAVEMENT, be-r&v-ment. 2. . [from 
. . bereave.] Deprivation. 2 
of bereave. 
The chief of either ſide be: efi of life, 


Jo Bureau, bl-pint. v. 4. (from paint.) | 


» * 
* — | 


To cover with paint, 


— 
o 


=} 


or yiclded to the foe, cancludes the ſtrife, D 


Whereon I live! thy gentle looks, thy aid, 2 


-Di8. | 


BER 


Nr — Ren ä 
BE'RGAMOT, ber'-gi-mdt. 
| * * ecke e. J. lata 
1. A ſort of pear, common] 
See Pran. © V called aug. 
2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfu 
from a fruit produced by — 1 | 
mon-tree on a bergamot pear bock 
4. ſort A 1 Tre is only Clean +. 
acco, with a little of th 
into it. „ 
Be/RGMASTER, beèrg-mäs“ tür. », . 
bens, Sax. and maſter.) The t 
chief officer, among the Derbyſhire . 
BE'xGMOTE, bérg-mô'te. u. J. [of ben | 
mountain, and more a meeting, — 
A court held upon a hill for deciding cg; 
troverſies among the Derbyſhire miner, 


; Blow 
To BerRHY ME, beri'me. v. a, [from rhyme 


To mention in rhyme, or verſes ; a wor 
of contempt. 

Now is he for the numbers that Peas 
flow'd in: Laura to his lady was but a kirss 
—. ; marry, ſhe had a better love to hi 

2 | # 
I fought no homage from the race that — 

I kept, like Aſian monarchs, from their light k 

Poems I heeded, now berhym'd ſo long, 

No more than thou, great George! a birth 
_ ſong. Pyr 
BERLIYN, bér- Un“. u. / [from Berlin, the c 
where they were firſt made.] A coach of 
particular form. 
Beware of Latin authors all! 

Nor think your verſes ſterling, 

Though with a golden pen you ſcrawl, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. 9550. 
BERME, ber m. u. /. (Fr. in fortification] 

A ſpace of ground three, four, or five feet 

wide, left withont, between the foot of 

the rampart and the fide of the mote, tg 

prevent the earth from falling down int 

the mate; ſometimes paliſadoed. Harri, 
To BerxO'B, bè-röb', v. a. [from rob.) To 
rob; to plunder; to wrong any, by taking 

away ſomething from him by ftealth « 

violence. Not uſed. 

She ſaid; Ah deareſt lord! what evil far 

On you hath frown'd, and pour d his infuza 


„ 
That of yourſelf you thus berobled are ? Fain & 
BF/RRY, ber-ry. u. J. (bens, Sax. from 
benan to bear.) Any ſmall fruit, wi 
many ſeeds or ſmall ſtones. i 
She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraight ford 
did yield h | 
A fruitfuF olive tree, with berries ſpread, 

That all the gods admir d. Spry 
The ftraw s underneath the nee, 

And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen belt, 
Neighbour d by fruit of baſeſt quality. Sb 
ToBr'xgky, ber- TF. v. u. (from the nous 

To bear berries. a : 
BERRY-BEARING Cedar, b&r-r5-bt-ring. 4. 
drus baccifera, Lat.] The leaves are ſu 
moſe, ſomewhat like thoſe of the cyprels 
The katkins, or male flowers, are PY 
duced at remote diſtances from the fut 
on the ſame tree. The fruit is a bert; 0 
clofing three hard ſeeds in each. The 
wood is of great uſe in the Levant, is late 
timber, and may be thought the (tt 
wood mentioned in the Scripture, o 

many of the ornaments to the fame 
temple of Solomon were made. 
BERRY-BBARING' Orach, b&r'-ry-b0-1998-* 
Murr BLIGHT, — 


: - 


* 


is the ſame with our bright; 
Bens Late, Hluftris and clarus. 80 Ecbert, 
© eternally famous or bright ; Sigbert, famous 
| +. And ſhe who was termed by 
the Germans Bertha, was by the Greeks 
called Eudoxia, as is obſerved by Lintpran- 
Jus. Of the ſame fort were theſe, Phedrus, 
' Raithanius, Photius, Lampridius, Fulgentius, 
; Aris. my Gibſon's Camden. 
BreTH, berth. n. ſ. with ſailors. ] See BIX TA. 
Br'kTRAM, b&r-trim. ». / [ pyrethrum, Lat.] 
A ſort of herb, called alſo ba/ard pellitory. 
Pearl, bir'-rl. 1. /. [beryllus, Lat.] A kind 
ok precious ſtone, _ 
8 May thy billows roll aſhore 
The beryl and the golden ore. Milton. 
The beryl of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort ol 
cornelian, of a more deep bright red, ſometimes 
" with a caſt of yellow, and more tranſparent than 
a the common cornelian. Woodward. 


To Bescas' Eu, b&-skrt'n. v. a. [from ſcreen.] 
To cover with a ſcreen; to ſhelter; to 
conceal. | 

What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night, 

80 ftumbleſt on my counſel ? Sbaleſp. 


To Bes#'rech, bt-s&tsh. v. a. pret. I beſought, 
1 Lhave beſought. [from recan, Sax. verſoeken, 
Dutch, ] f : 
1. To entreat; to ſupplicate; to implore: 
ſometimes before a perſon. 
1 befeech you, Sir, pardon me; it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all over-read. 
* Shateſp. 
I beſrech thee for my ſon Oneſimus, whom 1 
have begotten in my bonds. Philemon, 10. 
L in the anguiſh of my heart, beſeech you 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul. Adiiſon. 
2. To beg; to aſk : before a thing. 
But Eve fell humble, and be/ougbt 
" His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
| | WE Milton. 
Before I come to them, I beſeech your patience, 
* whilt I ſpeak ſomething to ourſelves here prefer. 
7" | Spratt. 
To BRSE EM, b&-8&'m. v. u. lex iemen, Dutch.) 
To become; to be fit; to be decent for. 
What form of ſpeech, or behaviour, beſcemeth 


us in our prayers to Almighty God ? Hooker. 
bz This overſight 
Beſcems thee not, in whom ſuch virtues ſpring. 

- Fairfax. 


Verona's ancient citizens 

Caſt by their brave eſeeming ornaments. Shakeſp. 

What thoughts he had, lem not me to ſay ; 
Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray. 

5 1 a Dryden. 

BESE'EN, be- sn. particip. [from befic, Skinner. 
This word I have only found in Spenſer.] 
Adapted ; adjuſted ; becoming. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well en. Fairy E. 

To Bese'r, be -st'. v. a. pret. 1 beſet ; I have 

. beſet. [bepitran, Sax.] 

1. To beſiege; to hem in; to incloſe ; as with 


a ſiege. 
Follow him that 's fled; 


E is tt, X cannot ſcape. Sag. 
ow, ar, troops r our 

And bar each avenue 123 8 

. Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage.  Addijon. 


 T know thou look'ſt on me as on a wretch 
! Befet with ills, and cover d with misfortunes.” 


* 22 to ſurromd. 
Draw for thy weapon, we re beſet with 

ve thy miſtreſs, © © Shakyp. 
| 2 only righteous in a world perverſ:, 
1 3 hated, 1 ſo beſet 1 
e daring fingle to be any a 


thieves; 


| 


| 


— 


3. To embarraſs; to perplex ; to entangle | 


neſſes, diſtracted with different deſires. Locke. 
4. To fall upon; to haraſs. 


At once upon him ran, and him beſet 


To BesHrE'w, b&-shrd&. v. a. [The original 


forew mouſe, an animal, ſays he, ſo poi- 
/orew likewiſe ſignifies a ſcolding woman; 


1. To wiſh a curſe to. 


2+ To happen ill to, 


BRS DR, be-8t'de. 
BEs1'DEs, bé-st' des. | 
1. At the ſide of another; near. 


Over and above. 


3. Not according to, though not contrary ; 


— 
= 


freter & contra naturam, beſides and againſt na- 


pectation, and power of ſecond cauſes. 


BES 


True fortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion ' 


of a man's ſelf, and an undiſturbed doing his 
duty, whatever evil beets, or danger lies in his 
way Locke. 


without any means of eſcape. 
Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beſet. 

| Shakeſp. 

Thus Adam, ſore beſet, reply'd. Milton. 
Sure, or I read her viſage much amiſs, 

Or grief beſets her hard. 


Rowe. 


We be in this world bet with ſundry uneaſi- 


Not uſed. 
But they him ſpying, both with greedy force 


With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel. Fairy Queen. 


of this word is ſomewhat obſcure: as it 
evidently implies to ev ill, ſome derive it 
from he/chryen, Germ. to enchant. Top/el, 
in his Book of Animals, deduces it from the 


ſonous, -that its bite is a ſevere curſe. A 
but its origin is not known. ] 


Nay, quoth the cock, but I brew us both, 
If I believe a ſaint upon his oath. Dryden's Fab. 


Befbrew thee, couſin, which did'ſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. SU. 
Now much beforew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay Lyſander lied. Sbhateſp. 


: prep. [from be and ide. 


Beſide the hearſe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled ſince by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
He cauſed me to fit down b him. Bacon. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat cagle-wing'd : beſide him hung his bow. Milt. 
Fair Lavinia fled the fire | 
Before the gods, and ſtood befide her fire. Dryden. 


Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows ; 
Fair is the daiſy that be/ide her grows. Gay. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Befede the falls of fountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan. Pope. 
Doubtleſs, in man there is a nature found, 
Beſade the ſenſes, and above them far. 
. Sir J. Davies. 
In brutes, befides the exerciſe of ſenſitive perce 
tion and imagination, there are lodged inflin&s 
antecedent to their imaginative faculty. Hale. 
We may be ſure there' were great numbere of 
wiſe and learned men, befide thoſe whoſe names 
are in the Chriſtian records, who took care to 
examine our Saviour's hiſtory, | 
Addifon on the Chriſt. Religion. 
Precepts of morality, be/ides the natural corrup- 
tion of our tempers, are abſtracted from ideas of 
ſenſe. | Addiſon. | 


A 


as we ſay, ſome things are be nature, 
ſome are contrary to nature. | 

The Stoicks did hold a neceſſary connexion of 
cauſes; but they believed, that God doth act 


ture. Bramball. 
To ſay a thing is a chance, as it relates to ſe- 
cond cauſes, ſignifies no more, than that there 
are ſome events ide the knowledge, purpoſe, ex- 
South, 
Providence often diſpoſes of things by a method 
beſide, and above, the diſcoveries of man's reaſon. 
| | South. 

It is befide my preſent buſineſs to enlarge upon 
| "A bode * Locke. 


BES 


4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 
You are too wilful blame, 
And, ſince your coming here, have done 
Enough to put him quite b-/ide his patience. Shale. 
Ot vagabonds we ſay, 
That they are ne'er b-Jide their way. Hudibros. 
Theſe may ſerve as landmarks, to ſhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite beſides 
it, Locke. 
5. Before a reciprocal pronoun, out of; as, 
befide himſelf; out of the order of rational 
beings; out of his wits. 
They be cyrricd beſides themſelves, to whom the 
dignity of publick prayer doth not diſcover ſome- 
what more fitneſs in men of gravity, than in chil- 
dren, Hooker. 
Only be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, befide themſelves with ar. Sbalgſp. 
Feſtus faid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 


beſide thyſelf ; much learning doth make thee mad. 


| Act.. 
BESI/ DR, be- side. RY 
BESI DES, dead. 2 
1. More than that; over and above. 
If Caſſio do remain 
He hath a daily beauty in his liſe, 
That makes me ugly; and, befides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in peril. 
Shalyþ. 
Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. Dryd. 
That man that doth not know thoſe things, 
which are of neceſſity for him to know, is but an 
ignorant man, whatever he may know S des. 
Tillotſon. 
Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks this 
treaſury. But, beſides that he has attempted it 
formerly with no ſucceſs, it is certain the Vene- 
tians keep too watchful an eye. Addiſon. 
2. Not in this number; out of this claſs ; 
not included here. 
The men ſaid unto Lot, Haſt thou here any be- 
fades ? Geneſis. 
Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world befides, muſt keep faith among themſelves, 
Locke. 
All that we feel of it, begins and ends 
1a the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 
To all befide as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead. Pope. 
And dead, as living, tis our author's pride 
Still to charm thoſe who charm the world bg. 
2 


pear. 
To BESISGR, beE-sEJe. v. a. (from fege. To 
| beleaguer; to lay ſiege to; to beſet with 
armed forces; to endeavour to win à town 
or fortreſs, by ſurrounding it with an 
army, and forcing. the defendants, either 
by violence or famine, to give admiſſion. 

And he ſhall hege thee in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced walls come down. Deuteronomy. 

The queen, with all the northern earls and lords, 
Intends here to bheſiege you in your caſtle. Shakyp, 

BesrEGER, be-8E'-jur, 1. J. [from befiege.} 
One employed in a fiege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms, where the befregers have not the worſe of 
the bargain. Swift, 

To BESLU'BBER, b&-$10b/-bir. v. a. 
Aubber.] To dawb; to ſmear. 
He perſuaded us to tickle our noſes with ſpear- 
graſs, and make them bleed; and then Iubber 
our garments with it, and ſwear it was the bl 
of true men. | | Sbaleſp. 
| To BESME'AR, bè-smè'r. v. a. [from ſmear.) 
1. To bedawb; to overſpread with ſomething 
that ſticks on. | 


He lay as in a dream of deep d<light©  - 
 Beſmear'dwith precious bales fer ede 
Did heal his wounds, | . 


- 
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To Brsya'xGLE, 'b&-sping1l. v. As 


4 


BES 


That face of his I do remember well ; 
Yet when I ſaw it laſt, it was beſonear'd 
As black as Vulcan, - » Shakeſp. 
Firſt Moloch, horrid king ! beſmear'd with blood 
Of human ſacrifice, and parents tears. Parad. Loſt. 
Her fainting hand let fall the ſword, beſmear'd 
With blood. 
Her guſhing blood the pavement all ear d. 
T | Dryden. 
2. To foil; to foul. | 
My honour would not let ingratitude 


So much Scar it. Shakeſp. 


To BesM1'RCH, be-smertsh. v. a. To ſoil; 


Not in uſe. 
Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no foil of cautel doth beſinirch 
The virtue of his will. Shateſp. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful field. SH. 


To BESMO' RRE, b&-sm0'ke. v. n. [from ſmoke.) 
1. To foul with ſmoke. 
2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 
To BEs8mvu'T, be-smiit'. v. a. [from ſmut.) 
To blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. 
BE'sou, b&@z-um. n. ſ. [berm, berma, Sax.) 
An inſtrument to ſweep with. 
Bacon commended an old man that fold beſos : 
a proud young fellow came to him for a be/om 
upon truſt ; the old man ſaid, Borrow of thy back 
and belly, they will never aſk thce again; I ſhall 
dun thee every day. Bacon. 
I will ſweep it with the bor: of deſtruction, 
faith the Lord of hots. | Mfaiab, xiv. 22. 
To BSO r, bè-sd'rt. v. a. [from /ort.] To 
ſuit ; to fit; to become. | 
Such men as may rt your age, 
And know themſclves and you. Shateſþ. 


Bzso'kT, b&-8Xrt. n. . [from the verb.) 
Company; attendance; train. 

I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
With ſuch accommodation and be/ort, 
As levels with her breeding. | 

To BESO'T, b&-s0t'. v. a. [from ot.) 
1. To infatuate; to ſtupify; to dull; to take 
away the ſenſes. 
. a Swiniſh gluttony 
Ne*er looks to heav'n amidſt his gorgeous feaſt, 
But, with beſated baſe ingratitude, 


to diſcolour. 


Shakeſp. 


Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. Milton. 
Or fools befetted with their crimes, 
That know not how to ſhift betimes. Hudibras, - 


He is-5:/@tted, and has loſt his reaſon ; and what 
then can there be for religion to take hold of him 
by ? . South. 

2. To make to doat, with on. Not 


uſed. 
Paris, you ſpeak a 
Like one beſorted on your fweet delights. Sbateſp. 
Truſt not thy beauty; but reſtore the prize 
Which he, 4e/otted an that face and eyes, 


Would rend from ns. Dryden. 


BE so UGHr, be&-8Y'. [preterite and part. paſ- 


five of beſeech 5; which ſee.] 
| Haſten to appeaſe 
Th incenſed Father, and th' incenſed Son, 
While pardon may be found, in time bs. 
| Milton. 
[from 
 ſhangle.) To adorn with ſpangles ; to be- 
ſprinkle with ſomething ſhining. | 
Not Berenice's locks firit roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns beſpangling with diſhevell'd light. 


To Be$ra'TTER, be-spat'-thr. v. a. [from 


tter.] | 


x. To ſoil by throwing filth ; to ſpot or 


— 


rinkle with dirt or water. 


Thoſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, 
hall yet have it bePatter their faces. F 


— 


Government of the Tongue. 


Denbam. 


much 


With 
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His weapons are the ſame which women and 


children uſe; a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to be- 


ſpatter. | Swift. 
2. To aſperſe with reproach. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleſt 
Whom never faction could beſpatter. Swift. 


To BESAWIL, bE-spi/l. v. a. [from ſpaw!.] 
To dawb with ſpittle. 

To BesPE'Ar, bE-ipe'k. v. a. beſpoke, or be- 
Hale; I have beſpoke, or beſpoken, [from 
ſpeak.) | 

r. To order, or entreat any thing before- 

hand, or againſt a future time. 

If you will marry, make your loves to me; 
My lady is beſpoke. Shaleſp. 

Here is the cap your worſhip did Spe. 

Shakeſþ. 

When Baboon came to Strutt's eſtate, his 
tradeſmen waited upon him to beſpeat his cuſtom. 

| Arbuthnot. 

A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and 
accordingly many thouſand copies were b-/pote. 

Swift. 

2, To make way by a previous apology. 

My preface looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by ſo tedious a beſpeating of him. Dryd. 

3. FS, forbode; to tell ſomething before 

and. 

They ſtarted ſears, „H dangers, and formed 
omincus prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the alltes. 

Swift. 

4. To ſpeak to; to addreſs, This ſenſe is 
chiefly poetical. 

With hearty words her knight ſhe gan to cheer, 
And, in her modeſt manner, thus nie, 

Dear knight. Fairy Queen. 

At length with indignation thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers beſpoke. Dryden. 

Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen . Dryd. 

5. To betoken; to ſhow. 

When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had ſo little of the figure of a man, that it beſpoke 
him rather a monſter. | Lacke. 

He has diſpatch'd me hence, 
With orders that beſpeat a mind compos d. Adi/. 

BESYEARKER, bè-spé'-kur. n. ſ. [from be- 
ſpeak.) He that beſpeaks any thing. 

They mean not with love to the beſpeater of 
the work, but delight in the work itſelf. Morton. 

To BESPE'CKLE, bè-sp&k I. v. a. [from ſpeckle.) 
To mark with ſpeckles, or ſpots. 

To BESPE'W, be-splt'.” v. a. [from ſpexo.] 
To dawb with ſpew or vomit.” 

To BESPICE, be-spi'se. v. a. [from Mice. 
To ſeaſon with ſpices. 

Thou might'ſt Si, a cup 

To give mine enemy a laſting wink. Sbaleſp. 

To BEsP1'T, be-spit's v. a. I beſpat ; or be- 

dit; 1 have beſpit, or beſpitten. [from ſpit.) 
To dawb with 8977 

BE SPO“K E, bè-spòô k. [irreg. particip. from be- 
Heal; which ſee.] 

To BESTO'r, bè-spòôt'. v. a. [from ſpot.} To 
mark with ſpo ts. ; 

Mildew reſts on the wheat, b-/potting the ſtalks 


with a different colour from the natural. Mortimer. | 


To BESPRE'AD, bE-spred'. v. a. preter. be- 
ſpread ; part. paſt. befpread. [from fpread.} 
To ſpread over; to cover over. 

His nuptial bed, - 

curious needles wrought, and painted- 

flowers 6:/þread. Dryden. 
The globe is equally read; fo that no place 

wants proper inhabitants. Derbam. 


To BesPRYNKLE, b&-sprink'l. v. a. [from 
+ ſprinkle.) To ſprinkle over; to ſcatter 
oven”: | 


Herodotus imitating the father poet, whoſe life | 


he had written, hath beſprint/cd his work. with 
many fabuloſities. _ 


1 


Brown. | Did all the befiat citizens ſurprize. | 


BES 


. A purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that Welters in the blood 


The bed beſprin#lcs, and bedews the gr | 
2 ound. Dry4 
To BESeU'TTER, be-sPht'-thr. v. 2. ff 
fſputter.] To ſputter over ſomething ys 
dawb any thing by ſputtering, or throwin 
out ſpittle upon it. 8 
Bx sr, best”. adj. the ſuperlative from rcd 
lber, berena, berrr, good, better, hes 
Saxon.) 8 
i. Moſt good; that which has 
ties in the higheſt degree. ann 
And he will take your ficlds, even the 7 e 
them, and give them to his ſervants. 1 Sa. viii 1 
When the 5% things are not poflible, the ; 
may be made of thoſe that arc, 9, 
When he is 4%, he is little more than 
and when he is worſt, he is little better than 
beaſt. SEA 
I think it a good argument to ſay, the infinitely 
wiſe God hath made it fo, and therefore it is 4.3 
But it is too much confidence of gur own: Wildon 
to ſay, I think it 4%, and therefore Goa ba 
made it ſo. I on 
An evil intention perverts the 4% ag ions, and 
makes them fins. 22 
2. The bel. The utmoſt power; the ſtrong. 
eſt endeavour ; the moſt ; the higheſt per- 
fection. 
I profeſs not talking: only this, 
Let each man do his 6%. Slabeſs, 
The duke did his beft to come down, Br, 
He does this to rhe 3% of his power. Luls, 
My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at the bft. 
Addi, 
3. To make the beſt. To carry to its greateſt 
perfection; to improve to the utmoſt. 
Let there be freedom to carry their commo- 
dities where they may make the beſt of them, er- 
cept there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of caution, H. 
His father left him an hundred drachmas; Al. 
naſchar, in order to make the be? of it, laid it out 
in glaſſes. Adi ſen. 
We ſet ſail, and made the Left of our way, till we 
were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Remo. 
: Ada ſon, 
BEST, best'. adv. [from evell.] In the higbeſt 
degree of goodneſs. 
He ſhall dwell in that place which ke fall 
| chooſe, in one of thy gates, where it liketh tim 
beſt. Deut. xxili. 19, 
BEST, bèst', is ſometimes uſed in compoſition, 
Theſe latter %- be truft ſpies had ſome of them 
further inſtructions, to draw off the beſt friends 
and ſervants of Perkin, by making remonſtrances 
to them, how weakly his enterprize and hopes 
were built. Bain, 
* By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriſtian religion diſcovers itſelf to be the moi 
generous and-befi=natured inſtitution that ever was 
in the world. Tulletſen, 
To BESTA'iN, bè-stà'n. v. a. [from lain 
To mark with Rains; to ſpot. | 
We will not line his thin Hin,, cloke 
With our pure honours, Shat:fp, 


To BEST EAD, bè-sté d. v. a, I beted; 1 have 
| teſted.” [from fead.] | 
1. To profit, 
Hence, vain deluding joys! 
The brood of folly, withont father bred; 
How little you. b-/ead, : 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! Mil. 


2. To treat; to accommodate. This ſhould 
rather be 42/ed. tat 
They ſha ; „an 

| ey ſhall paſs through it hardly 40% 750 


* 
Hole, 
a man; 


gTY- 4 L 
BE'STI1AL, b&s'-tshAl. adj. [from beat. 
1. Belonging to a beaſt, or to the claſs 0 

Lc. EIT n 
' His wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, 


4+. Having 


B E 8 


below the dignity of reaſon or humanity ; 


_ loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and 
| what remains is beſtial. Shateſp. Othelle, 
_ Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 

Aud beftial appetite, in change of luſt. Sp. 

For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forſook 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bow ing lowly down 
To beftial gods. Milton. 

The things promiſed are not groſs and carnal, 

| ſuch as may court and gratify the molt beftial part 
of us. | Decay of Piety. 
BesTIA'LITY, b&s«tshal-i-tf. n. J. [from 
beftial.] The quality of beaſts ; degeneracy 
from human nature. 

What can be a greater abſurdity, than to af- 
firm befiality to be the eſſence of humanity, and 
darkneſs the center of light? 

a Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 


Be'STIALLY), bes“-tshäl-ly. adv. {from beſtial.] 
Brutally; in a manner below humanity. 


To BesTi'CK, bE-fik'. v. a. preter. I beftuck, 
I have beftuck. [from flick.] To ſtick over 
with any thing; to mark any thing by in- 
fixing points or ſpots here and there. 
Truth ſhall retire, 
Beuel with fland'rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to be found. Milton. 
70 BesT1's, b&star”. v. a. [from /tir.} 
1. To put into vigorous action. It is ſeldom 
" uſed otherwiſe than with the reciprocal 
pronoun. Wh. 
G As when men wont to watch 
On duty, fleeping found by whom they dread, 
'Rouze and bir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
Beftirs ber then, and from each tender ſtalk 
Whatever carth, all-bearing mother, yields, 
dhe gathers. =Y Milton. 
But, as a dog that turns the ſpit 
' Beftirs himſelf, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but all in vain, _ - 
His own weight brings him down again. Hudivras. 
What aileth them, that they muſt needs beflir 
themſelves to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
life? Ray. 
2. It A uſed by Shakeſpeare with a common 
Word. * a 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord.— No marvel 
_you have fo beftirred your valour, you cowardly 
,raſcal! | - Sbaleſp. 
To BESTO'W, bls'-to'. v. a. [befteden, Dutch. ] 
1. To give; to confer upon: commonly 
with pon. N 
All men would willingly have yielded him 
praiſe; but his nature was ſuch as to beflozo it 
pon himſelf, before any could give it. Sidney. 
All che dedicated things of the houſe of the Lord 
did they Before upon Baalim. © 2 Chronicles, xxiv, 7. 
2, Sometimes with to. 
Sir Julius Cæſar had, in his office, the dif, poſition 
of the fix clerks places; which he had beſtowed to 
luch perſons as he thought fit. Clarendon. 
3. To give as charity or bounty. 
oats: Ae. * witneſs, that there 
Xx not be as much as a cup of cold water 
owed for his ſake, without 3 3 


And though he was unſatisfied in gettl 
Which was a ſin; yet in befloxving, > 7a 
He was moſt princely, Shakeſp. 
_ Spain to your gift alone her Indies ow. x 
For what the pow rful takes not, he beſtoxws. Dryd. 
Tou always exceed expectations? as if yours 
LOO Your OWn, but to befor on wanting merit. 


4 To give in marriag age. RD 
fond W rend father, make my perſon yours; 
And tell me how you would 5% yourſelf, | 


. 
N = 


Having the qualities of beaſts; brutal; 


BES 


I could have bored her upon a fine gentleman, 

who extremely admired her, Tatler. 
5. To give as a preſent. 

Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they throw, 

And fat of victims which his friends befow. Dryd. 
6. To apply. 

The ſea was not the duke of Marlborough's 
element; otherwiſe the whole force of the war 
would infallibly have been befowved there. Swif?. 

7. To lay out upon. 

And thou ſhalt & that money for whatſoever 

thy ſoul luſteth aſter, for oxen, ſheep, or for wine. 
Deut. xiv. 26. 
8. To lay up; to ſtow; to place. 

And when he came to the Tower, he took them 
from their hand, and beffowed them in the houſe. 

2 Kings, v. 24. 
BesTo'wER, bls-to-ar. . /. [from bob. 
Giver; he that confers any thing; diſpoſer. 

They all agree in making one ſupreme God; 
and that there are ſeveral beings that are to be 
worſhipped under him; ſome as the beftoxvers of 
thrones, but ſubordinate to the Supreme. 

Stilling fleet. 

BesTRA'UGHT, b&-stri't. particip. [Of this 

participle I have not found the verb; y 

. analogy we may derive it. from be/trat ; 

perhaps it is corrupted from diſtraught.) 

Diſtracted ; mad; out of one's ſenſes; out 
of one's wits, 

Aſk Marian, the fat alewife, if ſhe knew me 
not. What! I am not beftraught. - Shakeſp. 

To BESTRE“W, be-stro'. v. a. particip. paſſ. 
beſtrewed, or beftrown. [from flrew.)] To 
ſprinkle over. 

So thick brown, 

Abje& and loſt lay theſe, covering the flood. Milt. 
To BESTR1'DE, be-striide. v. a. I beftrid; 1 
have beftrid, or beftridden. [from ftride.] 

t. To ſtride over any thing; to have any 
thing between one's legs. 

Why, man, he doth ride the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shakeſp. 

Make him befride the ocean, and mankind 
Aſk his conſent to uſe the ſea and wind. Waller. 

2+ To ſtep over. 

That I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Shaleſp. 


3+ It is often uſed, in the conſequential ſenſe, 
for to ride on. 
He beſtrides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. Shakefſp. 
That horſe, that thou ſo often haſt Sid; 
That horſe, that I ſo carefully have dreſs'd. Shal. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſride, 
| Dryden. 
The bounding ſteed you pompouſly brite 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 


Pope. 


a 


over ſomething which he defends : the pre- 
oe mode of war has put this ſenſe out of 
Ul. 

He beftrid 
An o'erpreſs'd Roman, and i' th* conſul's view 
Slew three oppoſers : Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ſtruck him on his knees. Shakeſp. 


me, ſo; tis a point of friendſhip. 
He doth beftride a bleeding land, 
 Gaſping for life under great Bolingbroke. SBP. 
To BESTU'D, be- stud. v. a. [from flud.] To 
| adorn with /uds, or ſhining prominences. 
| Th' unſought diamonds | 
Would ſo emblaze the forchead of the deep, 
And fo beſtud with ſtars, that they below 
Would grow inur d to light, 


Shateſp. 


4. It is uſed ſometimes of a man ſtanding | 


If thou ſee me down in the battle, and befride 


Milton. | 


4 


_ 


| 


| 


+ 


4. To move; to remove. 


BEI: 


BE'T, bet'. 2. / [peddian to wager; ped 2 


wager, Sax. from which the etymologiſts 
derive bet, I ſhould rather imagine it to 
come from beran, to mend, increaſe, or 
ter, as a tet increaſes the original wager.] 


A wager; ſomething laid to be won upon 


certain conditions. 
The hoary fool, woo many days 
Has ſtruggled with continued ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The deſp'rate bet upon to-morrow. 
His pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket fame, and judgment at a bet. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


To Ber, bEt\. v. a. [from the noun.) To 


wager; to ſtake at a wager. 

He drew a good bow: and dead? John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and betted much upon his 
head, Shakeſp. 

He flies the court for want of clothes ; 

Cries out gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. 
2 Ben Jonſon. 

The god, unhappily engag'd, | 
Complain'd, and ſigh'd, and cry'd, and fretted, 
Loſt every earthly thing he betted. Prior. 


BET, btt'. The old preterite of eat. 


He ſtaid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and bet the party more pliant. Bacon, 


To BETA'KE, be-ti'ke. v. a. preter. I betook; 


part. paſſ. betaken. [from take.] 


To take; to ſeize : an obſolete ſenſe. 


Then to his hands that writ he did betate, 
Which. he diſcloſing read. Spenſer. 


To have recourſe to: with the recipracal 


pronoun. 

The adverſe party betaling i1/e'f to ſuch prac- 
tices as men embrace, when they bchold things 
brought to deſperate extremities, | Hooker, 

Thou tyrant! 
Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir: therefore betale thee 
To nothing but deſpair. Shateſp. 

The reſt, in imitation, to like arms 
Betook tbem, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 

% Milton. 


. To apply : with the reciprocal pronoun. 


With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 
As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue : 
But when our/e/ves to action we betake,  - 
It ſhuns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. 
en. 
As my obſervations have been the light where- 


by I have ſtcered my courſe, ſo I betate myſelf to 
them again. 


Soft ſne withdrew; and, like a wood nymph 
| light | 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betook ber to the groves, . Milton. 
They both betci them ſeveral ways; 
Both to deſtroy. 


bring forth; to beſtow ; to give. 

So would I, ſaid th' enchanter, glad and fain 
Beteem to you his ſword, you to defend; 
But that this weapon's pow'r I well have ken'd, - 
To be cuntrary to the work that ye intend... 


| Fairy Queen. 
Rain, which I could well 2 
Neteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. a/. 


To BeTHi'NK, bé-think'. v. a. I bethought ; 1 


have bethought. from th'nk.) To recal to 


reflection; to bring back to conſideration, 


or recollection. It 1s generally uſed with 
the reciprocal pronoun, and of before the 
ſubject of thought. 
They were ſooner in danger than they could al- 
moſt bethink themſelves of change. 


I have b-thought me of another fault. Shakeſp. 


I, better bethinking myſelf, and miſliking his de- 


Raleigh. 


termination, gave him this order. 
Aa 2 4 8 He 


EE "_ rn 


Moodioard. 


Milton, © 
To'BETE'EM, be-tCm. v. a. [from teem.] To 


S idney. | 
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B E T 


' 3 He himſelf, 
Inſatiable of glory, had loſt all: BT” 
Vet of another plea betbought him ſoon. Milton. 
The nets were laid, yet-the birds could never 
bethink themſelves, till hampered, and paſt recovery. 
4 14 L' Eſtrange. 
Cherippus, then in time yourſelf bethink, | 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink. 
; | Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and 
make him bethink himſelf, whether this attempt be 
worth the venture, ; : oc le. 
BE THLEHEM, b&th-I1&-htm. . / (See 
BEDLAM.] An hoſpital for lunaticks.] 
BE /THLEHEMITE, b&th-16-h&-mite. 1. /. [See 
: BeDLAmiITE.) A lunatick ; an inhabitant 
of a madhouſe. _ 
BeTHo'uGHT, b&-thit. particip. (from be- 
think; which ſee.] 
To BETHRA'L, b&-thriH. v. a. [from thrall.)] 


To enſlave ; to conquer; to bring into ſub- | 


jection. 
Ne let that wicked woman *ſcape away, 
For the it is that did my lord bethral. Sbaleſp. 


ToBRTHVU“M, be-thamp”, v. a, [from thump.) 
To beat; to lay blows upon: a ludicrous 
word. | | 1 
Il was never ſo bethumpt with words, a 

Since ſirſt I call'd my brother's father dad. Sbat.. 


70 BRT DER, b&tide. v. n. pret. It. letided, 
or betid; part. paſt. betid. [from wid, Sax. 
Sea + | 

1. To happen to; to befal; to bechance, 
whether good or bad : with the perſon. 

Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 

What great misfortune hath betid this knight? 
| Spenſer. 
- But ſay, if our deliverer up to heav'n © - 
Muſt reaſcend, what. will betide the fevr, 
His faithful, left among th' unfaithful herd, 


The enemies of truth? Milton. 
2. Sometimes it has 0. 
. Neither know I 
What is betid to Cloten ; but remain 
Perplext in all. Shateſp. 


3. To come to paſs; to fall out; to happen: 
without the perſon. | 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that betided - 
Betwixt the fox, and th' ape by him miſguided. 
J 6 q g : nA . 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 
With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales 
Of woeful ages, long ago betid.  Shakeſp. 
Let me hcar from thee by letters | 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 
Bet dieb here in abſence of thy friend. Shag. 
4. To become; to be the fate: with / 
If he were dead, what would betid: of thee ? 
1 Shakeſp. 


Burr, b&-tYme. 7 adv. (from by and time; 


Brus, be-ti/mz. & that is, by the proper 
time.] * i 

1. Seaſonably; early; before it is late. | 
Send fuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage betime. 


Shakeſp. | _ 


TI. meaſure life learn thou Betimes, and know 
Toward ſolid good what leads the neareſt way. 
2, Soon; before long time has paſſed. | 
Whiles 3 betimes with them con- 
| e "ic x | | | 

* 2 | | | 

For when they once to perfect ſtren W, 
Strong wars they make. OT ©, Pp 855 

le tires betimes, that ſpurs too faſt Betimes. 


Sbaleſp. | 


There be fome: have an over early ripeneſe in 


their years, which fadeth betimes - theſe are firſt, 
ſuch as have brittle wits, the edge whercof'is ſoan 


| 


. "Spenſer. | 


B ET 


Remember thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth; that is, enter upon a religious courſe be- 
times, Tillotſon. 

Short is the date, alas! of modern rhymes ; 
And tis but juſt to let them live betimezr. 

3. Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged betimes 
in the morning, may ſleep the ſounder next day. 

 Shabeſp. 

They roſe betimes in the morning, and offered 

ſacrifice. 6 T Mace, iv, 52. 

| Be'TLE, bel. ? n. /. [piper adulterinum.] 

Be'TRE, be'-ter. An Indian plant, called 
water pepper. Dick. 

To BETO'KEN, b&-t&'kn. v. a. [from token.] 

1+ To lignify ; to mark; to repreſent. 

We know not wherefore churches ſhould be the 
worſe, if, at this time, when they are delivered 

into God's own poſſeſſion, ceremonies fit to betolen 
ſuch intents, and to accompany ſuch actions, be 
uſual. \ Hooker. 

A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conſpituous with three liſted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. : Milton. 

2. To foreſhow ; to preſignify. 

The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow 
Illum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. b 

Be'TONY, bét“-tö- S. u. /. [betonica, Lat.] A 
plant, greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. 

| Miller. 

BeTo'ox, be-tak". Lirreg . pret. from betake ; 
which ſee.} 

To -BeToO'ss, bè-tòs“. v. a. [from ten.] To 
diſturb; to agitate; to put into violent 
motion. | 

What ſaid my man, when my betofſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? Sbaleſp. 

To BETRA TV, be-tri'. v. a. Itrrahir, Fre] 

I. To give into the hands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of truſt : with o be- 
fore the perſon, otherwiſe into. 


ſeeing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 

I. Chronicles. 

Jeſus ſaid unto them, 'The Son of man ſhall be 

betrayed into the hands of men. ATaitherv. 

For fear of nothing elſe but a betraying of the 


ſuccours which reaſon offereth. Wiſdom. 
He was not to be won, either by promiſe or 
reward, to betray the city. Knolles 


2. To diſcover that which has been entruſted 
to ſecrecy. | 
3- To expoſe to evil by revealing ſomething 
entruſted, — | 
How would'ſt thou again betray me, 5 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord! Milt. 
4+ To make known ſomething that were 
better concealed. 
Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your tongue, 
leſt you betray your ignorance. Watts. 


convenient. - 3 | 
His abilities created him great confidence; and 
this was like enough to betray him to great errours, 
1 | Kia Charles, 
The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, as 
often betrays itſelf into great errours in judgment. 
JS | Watts. 
6. To ſhow * diſcover. 1 
* Ire, envy, and deſpair 
Which marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. Miken. 
| | The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſhall fall, 
And one promiſcuous ruin cover all; 3 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone betray _ 
' The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 


e - > : FX boy” | 4 13 


BETRA'YER, bt trä'-dr. 2. /, [from betray. 
f He that betrays ; a traitor, Y * 


Pope. 


Thomſon, 


5. To make liable to fall into ſomething in. 


| 


If ye be come to betray me to mine enemies, 


* 


4 


BET 


The wiſe man doth fo ſay of fear, that it 
 betrayer of the forces of reaſonable underſtan ting 
; Hooks 

You caſt down your courage throy : 
betrayer of all ſuccours which reaſon — og 
| Sir 7. Has 
They are only a few betrayer: of 2 — 
they are to purchaſe coin, perhaps at half price. 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the publik 
To BETRI'M, be- trim“. v. a. [from Wr 
deck; to dreſs; to grace; to adorn; 10 
embelliſh ; to beautify ; to decorate. ; 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims 
Which ſpungy April at thy heſt Letrim;, 
To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns, | Sbaleſp. 
To BETRO“ TH, bE-trith. v. a. [from trot. 
betrowen, Dutch.] ; 
1, To contract to any one, in order to mar. 
riage ; to affiance : uſed either of men or 
women. 
He, in the firſt flower of my freſheſt age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 
Of a moſt mighty king, moſt rich and ſage, 


Sgrnſer. 
To her, my lord, 5 
Was I betrethed, ere I Hermia ſaw. Shakes. 
By ſoul's publick promiſe ſhe 
Was ſold then, and betrotb'd to Victory. Corley, 
2. To have, as affianced by promiſe of mar- 
riage. , . 8 
And what man is there that hath betrithed 3 
wife, and hath not taken her ? let him go and re- 
turn into his houſe. Deuteronomy, 
3. To nominate to a biſhoprick, in order to 
conſecration. | 
If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that 
church, whereunto he was not before betrothed, he 
ſhall not receive the habit of conſecration, as not 
being canonically promoted. | Ayliffe. 
To BETRV/s vr, b&trast'. v. a. [from traf.] 
To entruſt; to put into the power of an- 
other, in confidence of fidelity. 
. - Betruſt him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his ſufficiency encourage 
us, to hope for, either in this life, or that to come, 
Grew, 
Whatſoever you would betryft to your memory, 
let it be diſpoſed in a proper method, MWatt, 
| Be/TTER, bEt'-thr. adj. The comparative of 
good. [ber good, berena better, Sax.) Hav- 
ing good qualities in a greater degree than 
ſomething elſe. See Goop. 
He has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's; a 
better bad habit of frowning than the count Pala- 
tine. Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
l have ſeen better faces in ny time, | 
Than ſtand on any ſhoulders that I ſee 
Before me at this inſtant. | Shale. 
Having a defire to depart, and be with Chriſt; 
| Which is far better. ſs Philippians. 
The Bzs'TTER, bet/-thr. | ; 
1. The ſuperiority ; - the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 
| Which the advantage is gained. 
be Corinthians morning, as the days 
before, had the better. Sidney: 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins was unfor- 
tunate; yet, in ſuch ſort, as doth not break our 
preſcription, to have had the better of the ant 
4 | acon. 
Dionyſius, his countryman, in an epiſtle to 
Pompey, after an expreſs compariſon, affords him 
the better of Thucydides. * Brown's Vlg. Err. 
| 3 You think fir 5 ; 
To get the better of me, and you ſhall; 
| Since you will have it ſo-J will be yours. 


£ Soutberne, 
The gentleman had 


I” 


ſo much the better of 
the ſatiriſt, that the perſons touched did not mw_ 
” riors 


| where to bx their reſentment. - 


3. Improvement; 


B E T 


improve t. ed him any where for 
2 — ive 2 wledge, that 
nothing without him. Dryden. 
l.] Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. 
Better a mechanick rule were ſtretched or bro- 
ken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryden, 
The hetter to anderſtand the extent of our know- 
one thing ia to be obſerved. TP Teste. 
He that would know the idea of infinity, cannot 
i better, than by conſidering to what W 
Be rrEx, bet“-tür. v. a. from the noun.] 
ro improve; to meliorate. | 
The cauſe of his taking upon him our nature, 
2s to better the quality, and to advance the con- 
tion thereof. Hooker. 
He is furniſhed with my opinion, which is 
wired with his own learning. Shateſp. 
T={+ to all his lands and goods, 


But Jonathan, to whom both hearts were known, 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful care, 
nefior'd and better'd ſoon the nice affair. Cowley. 

The church of England, the pureſt and beſt re- 
vemed church in the worid; fo well reformed, 
tat it will be found eaſier to alter than Getter its 
conſtitution. Sorth, 
The Romaas took pains to hew out 2 paſſage 
for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſelves, for the bet- 
tering of the air. : Addiſon, 
Ta ſurpaſs ; to exceed. 

The works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be bettered. | | 


tion, than you muſt expect of me to tell you. 

* Shakeſp. 
What you do | 

til letter what is done; when you ſpeak ſweet, 

Id have you do it ever. Sbaleſp. 

To advance; to ſupport. 

The king thought his honour would ſuſfer, 
during a treaty, to bctter a 5 Bacon. 
ETTER, bet-thr. u. / 15 m the adjective.] 
duperiour; one to whom precedence is to 
be given. | | 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they did 
at live among men, but in a wilderneſs by them- 


OS e Peder 
have ſome gold and ſilver by me, and ſhall be 
ale to make a ſhift, when many of my betterr are 
[ | | | | | | Swift. 
TT0R, bit-thr. n. /. [from To bet.] One 
that lays bets or wagers. OTE IT Ree 
lobſerved a ſtranger among them of a genteeler 
tebaviout than ordinary ; but, notwithſtanding he 
mea verytair bettor, nobody would take him up. 
[ITT bath, 2. /. [probably a cant word, 
ufying an inſtrument which does what 
* 100 often done by a maid within.] An 
ent to break open doors. 
the ſtratagems, the 
ud the nocturnal ſcalades of 
"TY the powerful betty, or 


arduous. exploits, 
needy herocs, de- 
the artful picklock. 


LI 
A * 
* 


- 


rahovemhent 3 as, for the better, ſo as to 
the better, 1 
IT could 


'rTBRs bet tür. adv. comparative of 


Hoſea. 


irt have better d, rather than decreas'd, Shak. | 


| Hooker. \ 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better bettered expeRa- | 


{ves, v6 0 Hooker. ; 

The courteſy of nations allows you my better, 

in chat. you are the firſt born. Shakeſp. 
That ye thus hoſpitably live, 

& mighty grateful to your bettere, A. 

Aud makes e en gods themſelves your debtors. 


2 . Arbutbnot, 
VEE,” bl-twt'n. prep, [berpeonan, 
— from the original word 


B E V 


N What modes 
Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs bet toren, 


o 


| courſe. 


both. 
3. Belonging to two in partnerſhip. 
I aſk, whether Caſtor and Pollux, with only 
one ſoul bete them, which thinks and perceives 
in one what the other is never conſcious of, are 
not two diſtin& perſons ? Locke. 


4. Bearing relation to- two. a 


If there be any diſcord or ſvits betzveen them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appeaſed. th 

Friendſhip requires, that it be between two at 
leaſt ; and there can be no friendſhip where there 
are not two friends. South. 


5. Noting difference, or diſtinction of one 
from the other. 


Bacon, 


„ 


rence between forme men, that art would never 
maſter, 5 | | 
Children quickly diſtinguiſh between what is 
required of them, and what not. Locke. 
6. Between is properly uſed of two, and 
among of more; but perhaps this accu- 
racy is not always preſerved. | 
BETw1'xT, bE-twik'st. prep. [berpyx, Saxon. 
It has the ſame ſignification with between, 
| and 13 indifferently uſed for it.] 
t. In the midſt of two. 
Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes 
From beteuixt two aged oaks. Milton. 
Methinks, like two black ſtorms, on either hand, 
Our Spaniſh army and your Indians ſtand ; 
This only place betwixt the clouds is clear. Dzyd. 
If contradicting intereſts could be mixt, 
Nature herſelf has caſt a bar beit. 
2. From one to andther. | 
Five years ſince there was ſome ſpeech of mar- 


leg of which is frequently crooked, accord- 
ing to the ſweep of an arch or vault. It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and ſo 


is not ſquare, is called a hei angle, whe- 


- a right angle. Build. Dic. 
I heir houſes are very ill built, their walls bevil, 
without one right angle in any apartment. S. 


cut to a bevel angle. 
Theſe rabbets are ground ſquare; but the rab- 
bets on the groundſel are bevelled downwards, that 
rain may the freelier fall off. | 
'Bg/veR, bE'-var. See BEAVER. 
to drink, Ital.] 
1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 
I am his cupbearer; 
If from me he have wholeſome beverage, 
Account me not your ſervant. | 
Grains, pulſes, and all ſorts of fruits, either 
. bread or beverage may be made almoſt of all, 
| Brown's N ug. Err. 
A pleaſant beverage he prepar d before 
Of wine and honey mix d. ; "0 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ſides 


— 
3 


2. Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 
putting the mure into a fat, adding water, 
as you defire it ſtronger or ſmaller. The 

| water ſhould ſtand forty-eight hours on it, 


And hound ſagacious on the tainted green? Pope. 
2. From one to another: noting inter- 
2 1 


He ſhould think himſelf unhappy, if things 


ſhould go ſc between them, as he ſhould not be 
able to acquit himſelf of ingratitude towards them 


Bacon. 1 


riage | 
Betwixt myſelf and her. Shakeſp. 
BZVEL, I zw 2.7 In maſonryand join- | 
Aba 1 if 5 ery, a kind of ſquare, one 


| To Bz'vEL, b&y'-Il. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


BE/VERAGE, bev'-Er-idzh. 1. / [from bevere, 


. 


Their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a diffe- 


Locke. | 


Dryden. | 


may be ſet to any angle. An angle that | 


ther it be more obtuſe, or more acute, than | 


Moxon. 


Shakeſp. | 


; Scarce dewy bev'rag- for the bees proyides.” Dryd. | 


— 


3. A treat upon wearing a new 


To BEWA'1L, b&-w 


To BEWARE, 


r. To regard with caution ; to be ſuſpicious 


To BEWE'EP, beE-w&p. v. a. [from 
To weep 
tears. 


To BEW T, b&-wet'. v. a. [from vet, 


Loſt and 


B E 
before you preſs it; when it is preſſed, 


tun it up immediately. Mortimer, 


ſuit of 


clothes. 


4. A treat at firſt coming into a priſon, 


called alſo garniſh. 


Be'vy, bev'-y, 2. . [beva, Ital. 
t. A flock of birds. 
2. A company ; an aſſembly, 


And in the midſt thereof, upon the fl 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies WW Fu | 
Courted of many a jolly paramour. Fairy E. 

| on the plain 

Long had not walk d, when, from the tents, behold 
A. bevy of fair women. Milton. 
Nor rode the nymph alone; 
Around a bevy of 5 an damſels ſhone. Pops. 
YI. v. a. [from wail.}] To 
bemoan; to lament ; to expreſs ſorrow 


for, 
In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour bewail the injury. Shakgſp. 
Yet wiſer Ennius gave command to all 


His friends, not to bewail his funeral, 


Sir John Dede 
I cannot but bervail, as in their firſt principles, 
the miſeries and calamities of our children, Adiiſ- 


To BEWA'1L, b&wil. v. n. To expreſs grief. 


Thy ambition, 
Thou ſcarlet fin, robb'd this bewailing land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Sal. 
biwite. V. 1. [from be and 
ware, or wary ; that is, cautious; thus, 
in an old treatiſe, I have found ze ye ware. - 


— 852 Le ypauan, Saxon; ewarer, Dai 
niſh. 


of danger from: generally the particle 
of goes before the thing which excites 


Caution. 


You mult b-2oare of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece, — 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware 
what he admits for a principle, Locle. 

Warn'd by the ſylph, oh pious maid, beware & * 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can; 


Berware of all, but molt betonte of man. Pope. 


2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed in 


ſuch forms of ſpeech as admit-the word 
be : thus we ſay, he may beware, let him. 
beware, he qvill beware ; but not, he did 
beware, or be has been ware. 

weep.) 


over or upon; to bedew with 


Old fond eyes, 
Bexeth this cauſe again; I'll pluck ye out, 


. 


And caſt you, with the waters that you loſe, 
To temper clay. 7 8 


Larded all with fweet flowers, 
Which bervept to the grave did go 
With true love ſhowers. 73 


8 . 
| ] 1 
wet; to moiſten; to bedew; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all kezver, _. 
Can do no ſervice on her forrowful cheeks. 
Sbalſpeare s Tit. And. 


To BewiLDER, bi-wil-dir. v. a. [from 


cuild.] To loſe in Dae places; to con- 
found for want of a plain road; to per- 


plex; to entangle; to puzale. 


We parted thus; I home ward ſped my way, 
Bewwilder'd in the wood till dawn of day, Dryden. 
We no ſolution of our queſtion find; 
Your words bewwilder, not direct the mind. 
I gay / 
Our underſtanding traces em in vain, 
berpilder'd iu the frunls fearch. A/ 
3 -* | . I: 


- £ = 


J. Farther onward than. 


B E 


It is 
ſelves 2 ſtudies. Watts, 
20 BEW ren, b&-witsh'. v. a. [from witch.) 
1. To injure by witchcraft, or faſcination, 
or charms. 
Look how I am berwitch'd; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blaſted ſapling wither'd up. Slakeſp. 

I have foreſworn his company hourly this twenty 
years, and yet 1 am bewitched with the rogue's 
company. If the raſcal has not given me medi- 
eines to make me love him, ll be hanged! Sat. 

My flocks are free from love, yet look ſo thin; 

What magick has bervitcb'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs ? Dryd. 
2. To charm; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree, 
as to take away the power of reſiſtance, 
f Doth even beauty beautify, 
And moſt be-ewitch the wretched eye. 

The charms of poetry our ſouls bewwitch ; 
The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Dryden. 
I do not know, by the character that is given 

of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 
mankind that they were loſt ; they were filled 
with ſuch bervitching tenderneſs and rapture, that 
it might have been dangerous to have given them 
a reading. Addiſon. 
BewrTCHERY, bè-witsh'- -r. 1. /. [from 
* bexwitch.] Faſcination; charm; reſiſtleſs 
pPrevalence. 
" There is a certain bewitchery, or faſcination, in 
Words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. South. 
Bewi'TCHMENT, be-witsh'-ment. 2. . [from 
\ beqwitch.]) Faſcination; power of charm- 


Sidney, 


ing. | 
; 1 will counterfeit the b-witchment of ſome po- 
pular man, and give it bountifully to the deſires. 
| 2885 Shakeſp. 


20 BEWRA'Y, bè-rà“. v. 4. l ynexan » bepnexan, 


Saxon. ] | 
x. To betray, to diſcover perfidiouſly. 
Fair-feeling words he wiſely 'gan diſplay, 
And, for her humour fitting purpoſe, tain 
+ To tempt the cauſe itſelf ſor to bewray. Fairy 9. 
2. To ſhow; to make viſible: this word 1s 
now little in uſe. | 
She ſaw a pretty bluſh in Philodea's cheeks 
,* betoray a modeſt diſcontentment. | 
Men do ſometimes bewray that by deeds, which 
to confeſs they are hardly drawn. Hooker. 
| Next look on him that ſeems for counſel fit, 
Whoſe ſilver locks bezwray his ſtore of days. Fairf, 
BewrA'YER, b&-ra-ar. n. . [from bewwray.)] 
Betrayer; diſcoverer; divulger. 
When a friend is turned into an enemy, and a 
bewrayer of ſecrets, the world is juſt enough to 
accuſe the perfidiouſneſs of the friend. Adu ſon. 


1 prep. Ibeʒeond, beʒe on- 


dan, Saxon. 
1. Before; at a diſtance not yet reached. 
What s fame? a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death: - 
Pape. 


* Juſt what you hear, you have. 
2. On the farther fide of. 
Neither is it Beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt 
' fay, Who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring it 
unto us? Deut. xxx. I3. 
Now we are on land, we are but between death 
and life; for we are beyond the old world and the 
NEW. ; » Bacon. 
- We cannot think men beyond the ſea will part 
with their money for nothing. Locle. 
He that fees a dark and ſhady grove, ; 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the ſky, Herbert. 
4. Paſt ;© out of the reach of. | — 
Bcyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of merey, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. ä 
| Yet theſe declare 


Milton 


— 


"ſometimes to loſe and bervilder ours | 


þ 


Sidney. | 


Shabeſp. | 


Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine. | 


| 


BIA 


The juſt, wiſe, and good God neither does nor 

can require of man any thing that is impoſſible, 

or naturally beyond his power to do. South. 

Conſider the ſituation of our earth; it is placed 

ſo conveniently, that plants flouriſh, and animais 

live: this is matter of fact, and beyond all diſpute. 

Beniley. 

5. 98 proceeding to a greater degree 
than. 

Timotheus was a man both in power, riches, 
parentage, goodneſs, and love of his people, beyond 
any of the great men of my country. Sidney. 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I 
muſt confeſs, to me b-yond all wonder. MWolton. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de- 
bauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt his ſer- 
vants, whereby his manufactures are diſturbed, 
and his buſineſs neglected. Locke. 

As far as they carry conviction to any man's 
underſtanding, my labour may be of uſe: b:y-n 
the evidence it carries with it, I adviſe him not to 
follow any man's interpretation. Locle. 

6. Above in excellence. 

His ſatires dre incomparably bcyenα’ Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and rally, is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryden. 


7- Remote from ; not within the ſphere of. 
With equal mind, what happens, let us bear ; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things beyond 
our care. Dryden s Fables. 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive; to circum- 
vent. r 
She made earneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcing 
him to do her ſuch ſervices, as were both cum- 
berſome and coſtly ; while he ſtill thought he 
went beyond her, becauſe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry. Sidney. 
That no man go beyond, and defraud his brother 
in any matter, I 75%. iv. 6. 


BE ZEL, 2 12 \ n. ſ. That part of a ring 
EN 825 in which the ſtone is 
fixed. * 


BE Z OAR, b&-2z0'r. u. /. [from pa againſt, 
and zabar poiſon, Perſick.] A ſtone, for- 
merly in high eſteem as an antidote, and 
brought from the Eaſt Indies, where it is 
ſaid to be found in the dung of an animal 
called pazan; the ftone being formed in 
its belly, and growing to the fize of an 


acorn, and ſometimes to that of a pigeon's | 


egg. Its formation is now ſuppoſed to be 
fabulous. The name is applied to ſeveral 
chymical compoſitions, deſigned for anti- 
dotes; as mineral, ſolar, and jovial bezoars. 

Savary. Chambers. 


BEezoA'rRDICK, b&-2z60-4'r-dik. adj. [from 
bezoar.) Medicines compounded with 


bezoar. 
The bezoardichs are neceſſary to promote ſweat, 


and drive forth the putrified particles. Player. 
Bia/NGULATED, by-ang'-git-la-tld. Þ 44. 
Bia/NGULOUS, by-ang'-gu-los. from 
binus and angulus, Lat.] Having two cor- 
ners or angles. , - Did. 


BIAS, bY-is. n. /. C biais, Fr. ſaid to come from 
bibay, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying cro/s 
or thwart.] 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of a 
bowl, which turns it from-the ſtraight 
line. | | 

Madam, we ll play at bow 


— | 
—* Twill make me think the world is full of rubs, 


And that my fortune runs againſt the 64as. Sal. 


2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courſe, or gives the direction to his 
meaſu res. 1 

| Vou have been miſtook : 

But nature to her bias drew in that. 

/ "This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulneſs tis inclin d. Dryden. 


Shakeſp. 


| 
| 


— 


| 


To Bras, bi-As, v. a. [from the noyr 


Bras, bt'-4s. adv. 


B1B4'ciovs, bi-b4-shas. adj, [titax, 15 


BiBL10/ GRAPHER, blb-15-6g'-gri-fur. 


I 


BIB 


Morality influences men's lives 
to all their actions. 

Wit and humour, that expoſe vi 1 
furniſh Ve Ae VICE and fol 
urniſh uſeful diverſions. Raillery, under 5... 

4 . » . tk *% 
gulations, unbends the mind from "Bake, 
plations, without throwing it off from * 


bias * | ; ; Atdifon's Breet by. 
Thus nature gives us, let it check our [oc 


= 
= 
Pi, 


The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd; Price 
Reaſon the bias turns to good or ill. : Þ 
3. a nr en. inclination, " 

As tor the religion of our poet, h 
have ſome little bias eds the b — þ 
Wickliff. 3 


Dr fa, 
1, 


incline to ſome fide ; to balance one wx. 
«1 


to prejudice. 
| Were I in no more danger to be miſled by 
1gnorance, than I am to be biaſſed by intereh | 
might give a very perfc& account. ; * 
A deſire leaning to either ſide, if: the Th 
ment ſtrangely ; by indifference {cr every then 
but truth, you will be excited to examine. jr... 
It feems to be uſ-4 4 
verbially in the following paſſage, conform. 
ably to the French mettre une cheg dg lin 
to give any thing a wrong interpretation. 
Every action that hath gone before, ; 
Whereof we have record, trial did Gray; 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim, 
| Shakeſpeare's Troilis and C iu. 
In the following paſſage it ſcems to be 
an adjective. Swelled, as the bowl on the 
* ſide. This is not uſed, 
low till thy b:as cheek 
Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon, 
. Shakeſpeare's Truilut and Cr "tr, 


BIB, bib“. ». /. A ſmall piece of linen put 


upon the breaſts of children over their 
clothes. 

I would fain know, why it ſhould not be 
noble a taſk to write upon a 45 and hanging. 
fleeves, as on the halla and prætexta. Aliſa, 


Tov BIB, bib“. v. ». [lilo, Lat.] To tipple; 


to ſip; to drink frequently. 

He playeth with billing mother Merc, a 
though ſo named, becauſe ſhe would drink mere 
wine without water. Cande. 

To appeaſe a froward child, they gave bin 
drink as often as he cried; ſo that he was cot- 
ſtantly bibbing, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours tkan I did. Lich 


Addicted to drinking. 


BIBAcIrx, bi-bY-sIt-y. 2. J. {bibacitas, Lat. 


The quality of drinking much. 


B1i'BBER, bib/-bir, =. /. [from To bib. 4 


tippler; a man that drinks often. 


B1'BLE, bibl. . , [from gie a bock; 


called, by way of excellence, Te 5, 
The facred volume in which arc contains 
the revelations of God. 


If we paſs from the apoſtolick to the next 2825 


of the church, the primitive chriſtians looked an 


their bibles as their moſt important treaſure. 


| | Government if the Torn. 

We muſt take heed how we accuſtom our 
to a light and irreverent uſe of the name of (0% 
and of the phraſes and expreſſions of the oy 


Wie, which ought not to be applied upon * „ 
flight occaſion. 12 
| ſhould cy 


In queſtions of natural religion, we 1 
firm and improve, or connect our reaſoning") 
the divine affiſtance of the ble. . f 
[from ge, and yezpw tO write. 


ledge of books; a tranſcriber. 


BiBL1OTHE'CAL, blb-ly6-th&-kal. adj. (507 


bibliorheca, Lat.] Belonging to 3 my 5 


* * 


. killed in literary hiſtory, and in the not 


ö B1/8ULCV), 


— "_ : 


» 1 F=& >= 


— 


? „ blbla-lüs. adj. [bibulus, Lat.] 
1 N bas the quality of drinking 
Y » ſpungy. | 
2 — far e. I ſe the ſands, | 
The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. Tom /. 
Tp 1s, bl-kip'-od-lhr. adj. Linda. 
pe Lat.] Having, the ſeed veſſel divided 
F 
into two parts. 
2 bl'se. v. % The name of a colour uſed 
” inting It is either green or blue. 
= green bice, and order-it as you do your 
blue bier; you may diaper upon it with the water 
of deep green. | Peacbarr. 
ct trAr, bi-slp/-i-tal. pon (biceps, bi- 
neretrous, bi-slp'-|-tas. & cipitis, Lat.] 
flaring two heads. po 
" While men believe 5i:ipitovs conformation in 
des they admit a gemination of principal 
«og : : Brown's LY ulg. Err. 
"1: is applied to one of the muſcles of the 


Aer of fleſh it exchanged from the bicipital 
maſcle of either party's arm. Brown's Fug. Err. 
eK ER, bik-kür. v. n. [b:cre, Welſh, a 
conteſt.) . 

| To ſkirmiſh ; to fight without a ſet battle; 


to fight off and on. 
They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a halt - 


ig; and loſt his picture. Sidney. 
: | In thy face 
Py I ſee thy fury; if I longer ſtay, | 
e We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings, Shakeſþ. 


To quiver , to play backward and for- 
ard. | 
"And from about him fierce effuſion row!'d 
Of moke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. 
; Alton. 
An icy gale, oft ſhifting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
Arreſts the bickering ſtream. 
rex EEB, bk-k&-rar. n. /. [from the verb.] 
A kkirmiſher. 5 
B!cxERN, blk -kürn. 2. /. [apparently cor- 
rupted from beakiron.] An iron ending in 
2 point. r 
A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with 
a pike, or bickern, or beakiron, at one end. Moxon. 


Dica xx E, bi'-korn, adj.\bicornis, Lat.] 
Dico xous, bi-kà'r-nüs. J Havingtwohorns. 

We ſhould be too critical, to queſtion the letter 
V, of bicornous element of Pythagoras; that is, the 
making of the horns equal. Brown's Yulg. Err. 


Lat.] Having two bodies. | 
BID, bid, v. a. pret. I bid, bad, bade, 1 


1 bave vid, or bidden. [biv>an, Saxon.) 
. To deſire; to aſk; to call; to invite. 
** | am 6 forth to ſupper, Jeſſica; 
6 i There are my keys. Sbal. Merchant of Venice. 


Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
ſhall find, 524 to the marriage. Matt. xxii. 9. 


meetings, to be prepared beforehand, Haletuill. 


2. To command; to order: before things or 
perſons. | * 


Saint Withold footed i the wold, 


He met the nightmare, and her nine fold. 
holy N her alight, and her troth plight. Sbaleſp. 
ever] "I _ chid the liſters, - 

1400 When cy put the name of king upon me, 
c And hade them ſpeak to him. 4 Shakeſp. 
8 U to the houſe of ſleep, and bid the god, 

W itth rules the nightly. viſions with a nod, 

1. e a 2 TR IVES Dryden's Fables. 
mal Curſe on tongue that vids this general joy. 
non Dan they be friends of Antony, who — 4 
Nis, When Antony 's in danger? Dryd. All for Love. 


Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 


Weought, whenwe are bidden to great ſcaſts ad | 


BID 0 


| 


Tham ſon 21 


Neo ronAT, bi-kà'r-pb-ràl. adi. [ bicorpor, 1 


3. To offer; to propoſe ; as, to 8d a price. | 


' 
' 


And little hearts to flutter at a beau. | 


=_ = * willows learn the moving ſong. Pope. 


* 


13 


| 


4. To proclaim ; to offer; or to make known 


away. Gay. 
5. To pronounce ; to declare. 
You are retir'd, 
As if you were a ſcaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting; pray you bid 
Theſe unknown friends to 's welcome. Sfb. 


6. To denounce. 


1. Invited. 
ol the family. 


2. Commanded. 


BID 


_ Acquire à government over your ideas, that. 
they may come when they are called, and depart 
when they are adden. Watts. 


Come, and be true. 
— Thou bi me to my lols; for true to thee 
Were to prove falſe, Shak:ſp. Cymbeline. 
Wheu a man is reſolute to keep his ſins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquiſh all hope, 
he wili embrace that profeſſion which 5 faireſt 
to the reconciling thoſe ſo diitant intereſts. 
Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 
With gifts their young Dardanian judge they try'd, 
And each bade high to win him to their fide. 
Granville. 
To give intereſt a ſhare in friendſhip, is to ſell 
it by inch of candle; he that ids moſt ſhall have 
it: and when it is mercenary, there is no depend- 
ing on it. Collier on Friendſbip. 


by ſome public voice. 


Our bans thrice 4i4 / and for our wedding day 
My kerchicf bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd 


Divers, as we paſſed by them, put their arms 
a little abroad; which is their geſture, when they 
bid any welcome. Bacon. 
How, Didius, ſhall a Roman, ſore repuls'd, 
Greet your arrival to this Giſtant iſle ? 
How 6id you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 


Thyſelf and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 

Shall croſs the ſeas, and bid falſe Edward battle. 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 

She bid war to all that durſt ſupply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. Waller. 

The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains ; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bid defiance to the gaping crowd, | 
And, ſpent at laſt and ſpeechleſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 
7. To pray. See BEAD. 

If there come any unto you, and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your houle, neither 
bid him God ſpeed, Fobn. 

When they deſired him to tarry longer with 
them, he conſented not, but bade them farewel. 

Act, xviii. 21. 


8. To bid beads, is to diſtinguiſh each bead 
by a prayer. 
By ſome haycock, .or ſome ſhady thorn, 
He bids his beads both evenſong and morn. Dryd. 
B1'DALE, bld'-Al. 2. /. {from bid and ale.] An 
invitation of friends to drink at a poor 
man's houſe, and there to contribute 
charity. | Dz&. 
B1/DDEN, bld'n. part. paſſ. [from To lid.] 


There were two of our company bidden'to a feaſt 
| Bacon. 
Madam, the bidden/ gueſts are come. A. Philips, 


Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
Teach infants cheeks a bidden' bluſh to know, 


| Pope Rape of the Lock. 
BrDDER, bid'-dir. 2. /. {from To id.] One 
who offers or propoſes a price, i 
Helooked upon ſeveraldrefies which hung there, 


A. Philips. 
| 


BIF 
BI Dix, bld'-ding. 2. / [from lid.] Com- 


mand; order. 

How ſay'ſt thou, that Macduff denies his perſon 
At our great bidding ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

At his ſzcond Seng, darkneſs fled, . 
Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. Milt. 
To BIDE, bide. v. a. [bivan, Saxon.) To 
endure ; to ſuffer : commonly to atlide. 

Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ftorm! Shak. 

The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreſaw, 
And durſt not bide it on the Angliſh coaſt. Dryden. 
To BiDt, bf 'de. v. 2. | 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 

All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that ide 
In heavin or earth, or under carth in hell. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. 

Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. Sbhakeſp. Macbeth. 
3. To continue in a ſtate. 

And they alſo, if they bide not ſtill in unbelief, 
ſhall be graffed in. Romans, Xi. 23. 
4. It has probably all the fignifications of 

the word abide 5 which ſee : but it being 

grown ſomewhat obſolete, the examples 
of its various meanings are not eaſily found. 
BiDE/NTAL, bt-den'-tal. adj. [bidens, Lat.] 
Having two tecth. 
Ill management of forks is not to be helped, 
when they are only bideatal. Swift. 
BI DING, bi'-ding. . /. {from 2ide.] Reſi- 
dence; habitation. 
At Antwerp has my conſtant biding been. Rowe. 
Bis'NXNIAL, bi-en'-nyal. adj, [biennis, Lat. 1 

Of the continuance of two years. 

Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, others 
only annual or biennial? Ray on the Creation. 
BIER, ber. n./. [from To bear, as feretrum, im 
Latin, from fero.] A carriage, or frame 
of wood, on which the dead are carried to 
the grave. 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 
Spenſer 
They bore him barefaced on the bier, 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear. Sale. 
He mult not float upon his wat'ry bier 
Unwept. Milton. 
Griets always green, a houſehold ſtill in tears; 
Sad pomps, a threſhold throng'd with daily biers, 
And liveries of black. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Make as if you hanged yourſelf, they will con- 
vey your body out of priſon in a Bier. 
Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 
B1'tsTINGS, bè's-tingz. u. , Ibyr ding, Saxon, } 
The firſt milk given by a cow after calv- 
ing, which is very thick 
And twice beſides, her bieflings fail 

To ſtore the dairy with a brimmingail. Dryden. 

BirFa'RiOVs, bffà“-ryùs. adj. [bifarius, Lat.] 


ways. | Did. 
BIT EROus, blif“-fé-rùs. adj. [biferens, Lat.] 
Bearing fruit twice a year. . 
B1'F1D, bf-fid. adj.\bifidus, Lat. 
B1/FIDATED, bit -K. dd. id. a botanical 
term.] Divided into two; ſplit in twe; 
opening with a cleft. 
BiFO'LD, bf-föld. adj. [from linus, Lat. and 
old.] Twofold ; double. \ 
If beauty have a ſoul, this is- not ſhe ; 
If ſouls guide vows, if vows are ſancti 
If ſanctimony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelt, | 
This is not the: O madneſs of diſcourſe ! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 
 #ifold authority. Sbabeſp. Troilus and C 
B1'FORMED, bi'-farmd, adj.- {biformis, Lat.] 


2 


expoſed to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. Aduiſan. 


Compounded of two forms, or bodies. 
; | 5 BiFU'RCATED> 


— een. 


Twofold; what may be underſtood two- 


A 
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BI L. 


| * ; J L 'coTED, big“-güt-Id. 4% 

i cared, bl-far'43-thd. adj. [from binus G οαανj,“w, bilg-gi-mlst. =. /. game, | Br coTED, big“-Füt-Id. a/. No 
8 and frerca a fork, Lat. Shooting low Lat.] One that has committed bigamy. Blindly prepoſſeſſed in ay, 74 1 
out, by a diviſion, into two heads. See BiGANY, thing; irrationally zealous : with 5. 

A ſmall white piece, bifercated, or branching By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a Bigotted to this idol, we diſclaim 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. wife, cannot have an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; much Reſt, health, and eaſe, for nothing but 0 
F R Pe” Woodward, | lefs can a bigamift have ſuch a benefice 3 Ne Ch er 4 
. . car k . . [from to that law. ; Avis. yterian merit, uring the reien 8 4 | 
ie, Broaxr, blg-gk-mf. n. f, linen Tow | pas. e prince, at NTl 
was 4 E | Latin. - 
- Oh. err far derived fimili- | 1. The crime of having two wives at once. Bi GOTRY, big-güt- rh. n. Y (from 1; "ai ' b 
tude, it holds with man; that is, in 2 bifurcation, A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 1. Blind zeal ; prejudice ; unreal, p 9 
1 ; > Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts warmth in favour of Mule . 


or diviſion of the root into two parts. 


party or OPining; 
Brown's V ulgar Errours. ' 


with the particle 0. 


To baſe declenſion, and loath'd bigamy. Shakgp. 
Were i not for a bigotry ts our own + 


Randal determined to commence a ſuit againſt 


_ 
my 


| , , . , for bigamy and inceit. not and Pope, co ardiy imagine, that fo many abſurd . 

_ or unknown n me 2. [In the canon law.] The marriage of a ed, and bloody principles, would pretend whe 8 
from ga. . 15 . ſecond wife, or of a widow, or a woman | part themſelves by the goſpel. 105 Th 
| Daniſh, ignilies the ye] already debauched ; which, in the church | 2. The practice or tenet of a big, 3 
| 1. r r . of Rome, 3 conſidered * bringing al 1 — our adverſaries thick ©. 57 

troubted Scan, LO mn nd me incapacities for eccleſiaſtt- in thoſe bipotrics, which all „ ö 
chink, the biggef object that he can ſee in motion. d offces. * 40 deſpiſe all good and fe, | 


SpeAater. | B1GBE/LLIED, blg/-bal-lyd. adj. from big 


and belly.) Pregnant; with child; great 
with young. 


Br'osWOLN, blg'-swdin. adj. [from 4; Pop, 
ſwoln.) Turgid; ready to burſt. * 


2. Great in bulk; large. 
| Might my big ſzvoln heart 


Both in addition and diviſion, either of ſpace or 


duration, when the idea under conſideration be- 


: - ; When we have laugh'd to ſee the ſails conceive, Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to forrow. ' 
comes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe W And grow bighellicd with the wanton wind. ; Aith B \ 
comes obſcure and con ) e. Shake/p. | B1G-UDDERED, big -ud-dürd. 2% from 4 0 
3. Teeming; pregnant ; great with young: Children and bigbelliad women require antidotes and udder.] Having large udders; havid 0 
| / _ with the particle with. ſomewhat more grateful to the palate. Harvey. dugs ſwelled with milk. L f 
. A bear big with young hath ſeldom been ſeen. So many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are Now, driv'n before him through the archi; 
5 Bacon. blocked up, and waddle up and down like bighel- ; rock, a 
| Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, lied women. Addiſon. Came tumbling heaps on heaps th' unnumber'4 — 
Big with many a common roſe, We purſued our march, to the terror of the flock, 
- « This early bud began to bluſh. Waller. market people, and the miſcarriage of half a Big-udder'd ewes, and goats of ſemale kind. Pipe 
4. Sometimes with of, but rarely, dozen bigbellied women. Addiſon. | BY LANDER, biY/-an-dbr. n. J. Clelandre, e | 
| His gentle lady, Bi'coix, big -gln. . /. [beguin, Fr.] A A ſmall veſſel of about eighty tons burdes - 
| Big of this gentlemar, our theme, deceas'd hila” | ; 3 | 
| Bi , , child's cap. uſed for the carriage of goods, lt is a kind 
| | As he was born. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. Sleep now! of hoy, manageable by four or five men * 
$- Full of ſomething ; and defirous, or about, Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, and has maſts and ſails after the manner ct . 10 
to give it vent. 7 | As he, whoſe brow with homely 6iggin bound, a hoy. They are uſed chiefly in Holland = 
| * The great, th' important day, Snores out the watch of night. Shakeſp. | as being particularly fit for the canals 
| Big with the fate of Cato and of Rome. Addiſon. | Big ur, bight'. n. /. It is py by Savary. — 7 
| Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, | Skinner, the circumference of a coil of Like bilanders to creep = | 


The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe. Pope. 
| 6, Diſtended; ſwoln ; ready to burſt: uſed 
| often of the effects of paſſion, as grief, 
rage. ; 
Thy heart is big; get thee apart, and weep. 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
7. Great in air and mien; proud; ſwelling ; 
tumid; A ＋ ; ſurly. 
How elſe, ſaid he, but with a good bold face, | 
| And with big words, and with a ſtately pace? 
| Spenſer. 
| To the meaner man, or unknown in the court, 
| | ſeem ſomewhat ſolemn, coy, b, and dangerous 


rope, Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep, Dry * 
Br'oLy, blg'-ly. adv. [from ig.] Tumidly ; BL BEAAV, bil- błr-Ty. . J. (from big - 
r — NT | Sax. a bladder, and berry, according to 
3 EY * ren Skinner; witis idea.) A ſinall ſhrub; and 


a fweet berry of that ſhrub; whorie- 
berry. 
Cricket, to Windſor's chimneys ſhalt thou ley; 
There pinch the maids as blue as * 
BrLBo, bll/-b6. x. /. [corrupted from I. 
boa, where the beſt weapons are made. A 
rapier; a ſword. | 
To be compaſſed like a good bibo, in the cr. 


nown, 
To be the may'r of ſome poor paltry town; 
Bigly to look, and barb'rouſly to ſpeak; 1 
To pound * weights, and ſcanty meaſures | 


Br'GNEss, blg'-nis. u. from big.] 
1. Bulk; greatneſs of quantity. 
If panicum be laid below, and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it will cauſe the root to grow 


| of look, talk, and anſwer. cham. to an exceſſive bigneſs. Bacos. . : 

| if yay Jag look's bigs and plea him, fan's |<. -_Pougla ea fagnifed os. the gngcared yaenach ————— Wk bo point, het 
| have run. Shabeſp. Winter's Tale, | deformity of the camel. L Eftrange's Fables. | * 
| In his proſperous ſeaſon, he Fei under the re- The brain of man, in reſpect 90 hs. body, is Br'LBOEs, bil-b6z. n. . A ſort of ftocts 


proach of being a man of big looks, and of a | 


much larger than any gther animal's; exceeding 


or wooden ſhackles for the fect, uſed fo! 


mean and abje& ſpirit. - , Clarendon. in bigneſs three oxen's brains. Ray on the Creation. puniſhing offenders at ſea. 
Or does the man i th' moon look big, 2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller ; com- Methought I lay | 1 
Or wear a huger periwig parative bulk.  _ Worſe than the mutines in the bilboer. 1 4 
Than our own native lunaticks ? Hudibras. | Several ſorts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral BILE, bile. z. J. Lbilis, Lat.] A thick, } 1. 


Of governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, 


. and looked ſo big in the eyes of mankind, as being 


funded upon the deepeſt counſels, and the ſtrong- 


eſt force; nothing remains of them but a name. 


bigneſſes, which, according to their bigneſs; excite 
— 1 of ſeveral colours; and —＋ accord- 
ing to their bigzeſſes, excites ſenſations of ſeveral 
ſounds. tan Newton's Opticks. 


— 


low, bitter liquor, ſeparated in the hies, 


collected in the gall-bladder, and dil 
into the lower end of the duodenum, dt 
beginning of the jejunum, by the comme 


* O S8. | BIGOT, big'-git, 3. / [The etymology of | duct. Its uſe is to ſheathe or blunt the 
Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in ſtate, | this * YE L ; but it A ſu 0 00 4 acids of the chyle, becauſe they, bangs p 

Art but perhaps ſome country magiſtrate, 7 by Camden and others, to take its riſe from] tangled with its ſulphurs, thicken u he 
Whoſe power extends o farther than to ſpeak. | ſome occaſional phraſe.] A man devoted un- | that it cannot be ſufficiently diluted by 2 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. reaſonably. to a certain party; prejudiced | ſuccus pancreaticus, to enter the : 
3 SN, a Pot” wa in favourof certain opinions; a blind zea- | veſlels. 5 * | 

„ © grant big Thrafo valour, Phormio ſenſe,” lot. It is uſed often with o before the ob- | In its progreſſion, ſoon the labour d 0 

_ © Should indignation give, at leaſt offence. Garth. | ject of zeal; as, a liger to the Carteſian | Receives the confluent rills of bitter bi; | 
8. Great in ſpirit ;” lofty ; brave. iN tenets. Eq 8 Which, by the liver ſever d from the blooch * ' 
2 21 art thou ? have not 1 Religious ſpite and pious ſpleen bred firſt And ſtriving through the gall pipe, here po * : 
n arm as I as thine? a heart as big?  _ | This quarrel, which ſo long che gut- nurſt. Tate, | Their yellow-ſireams, © u fon | 
Thy wards, I grant, are bigger - for I wear not | In philoſophy and religion, the bigots of all | BILE, ble. n- J bile, Sax. perhaps 7 [ 

My dagger in my mouth. Sbalgp. Cymbeline. | parties are generally.the moſt poſitive.  Wette. | bilis, Lat.) This is generally ſpeit bot, 


BI I. 


bur, I think, Tefs property.] A fore angry 
m— thow art my fleſh, my blood, my 

; daughter : 
or rather a diſeaſe that's in my fleſh ; 
', hou art a ble in my corrupted blood. Shateſp. 
Thoſe bi/es did run—fay ſo did not the gene- 
ul run! were not that a botchy fore? Sbaleſp. 
A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a 
' hrogd baſis, ariſing in a cone. It is generally 
- called a bile, and is accompanied with inflamma- 
. tion, pulſation, and tenſion. Wiſeman, 


x, bllj'e. n. The compaſs or breadth 
wy 4 ſhip” s bottom. Skinner. 
Bros, bllj e. v. . [from the houn. ] To 

ſpring a leak; to let in water, by ſtriking 
upon a rock; a ſea term; now buge. 
Skinner. 
Borax v, bil-lya-ry. adj. [from bilis, Lat. 
Belongiug to the bile. 
Voracious animals, and ſuch as do not chew, 
have a great quantity of gall; and ſome of them 
have the biliary duct inſerted into the pylorus, 
5 Arbuthnot. 
B/L1NGSGATE, bil/-lngz-gite. 2. J. [A cant 
' word, borrowed from Bilingſgate in Lon- 
don, a place where there is always a crowd 

of low people, and frequent brawls and 


foul language-} Ribaldry ; foul language. 
Re fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the 


ground, 

And ſhameful bi/ing gate her robes adorn. Pope. 
BiLixGVoOUs, bi-! e adj. (bilinguis, 
Lat.) Having, or ſpeaking, two tongues. 
Irrious, bi-lyiis. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] 

*Conliftivg of bile ; partaking of bile. 

| bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

* And floods of chyle in filver currents run. Garth. 

When the taſte. of the mouth is bitter, it is 

" a fign of a tedundance of a bien, alkali. | 
8 9 | Arbutbnet. 

70 BL, blk“. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye 
from the Gothick ag infac To cheat; to 


| 


; defraud, by running in Hebt, and avoiding | 


ment. 
N ftationers for yeomen ſtood prepar' d. 
Kt, : W Dryd. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 
Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight 
Of your b, u hopes ? Dryd 
BILL, b. . / bile, Sax. See BALL.] The 
+ beak of a fowl. | 
Their ball. were thwarted croſſways at the end, 
- -and with theſe they would cut an apple in two at 
 eneinap, Carew, 
u may he tried, whether birds may not be 
made to have greater or longer bills, or greater or 


5 longer talons. Bacen. 
; In his 6:4/- 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign! Milton. 


No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
Nor with his horny bill provoke the day. Dryden. 
BILL, bil. . / [bile, xyibille, Sax. a two 
edged axe. ] 8 | 
t, A kind of hatchet with a hooked. point, 
uſed in country work, as a hedging bill; 
V called from its reſemblance in form to 
the beak of a. bird of prey. 
Standing 
Ave knce and fword, as other fervants do the 
or the bill, at the command of thoſe who 


Temple, 


Vr : | 
1. A kind of weapon aneiently carried by the | 


- ; A 5 axe. 
ca women manage ruſty bills ; 
Againſt thy ſeat both young and old rebel. Shak. 
bil. z. J. (billet, Fr.! 
- Particular addition from the a 
- Mat writes them all alike, 
Nor. J. No. v. 


1 


troops are ſervants armed, who uſe 


Shakep. 


| 


1 


* 


' 


BIL 


2. An account of money. 
Ordinary expence ——_ to be limited by a 
man's eſtate, and ordered. to the beſt, that the 
bilts may be leſs than the eſtimation abroad. 
; Bacon, 
3- A law preſented to the parliament, not 
yet made an act. 


No new laws can be made, nor old laws ab- 


rogated or altered, but by parliament; where 
bills are prepared, and preſented to the two houſes. 
Bacon. 
How now for mitigation of this 51, 
Urg'd by the commons? doth his majeſty 
Iucline to it, or no? Sbalgſp. 


4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you 
that l remember you, and that I love you, but 
that one, which needs no open warrant, or ſe- 
cret conveyance; which no bill. can preclude, 
nor no kings prevent. | Atterbury 

5- A phyſician's preſcription. 

Like him that took the doRor's bill, 

And ſwallow'd it inſtead o' th' pill. Hudibras. 

The medicine was prepared according to the 
bill. f L' Eftrange. 

Let them, but under your ſuperioars, kill, 
When doctors firſt have fign'd the bloody 6/7. 


WY" | Dryden. 
6. An advertiſement. 
And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in a bil, Dryden, | 


| 7. [In law.] 


I, An obligation, but without condition, or 
forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration 
in writing, that expreſſeth either the grief and 
the wrong that the complainant hath ſuffered. by 
the party complained of ; or elſe ſome fault that 
the party complained of hath committed againſt 
fome law. This 3:11 is ſometimes offered to juſ- 
tices errants in the general aſſizes; but moſt to 
the lord chancellor. It containeth the fact com- 


plained of, the damages thereby ſuffered, and pe- 


tition of proceſs againſt the defendant or redreſs, 
Cowell. 

The fourth thing very maturely to be conſulted 
by the jury, is, what influence their finding the 
bill may have upon the kingdom, 


numbers that have died in any diſtrict. 
Moſt who took in the weekly bills of mortality, 
made little other uſe of them, than to look at 
the foot, how the burials encreaſed or decreaſed. 
1 Graunt. 
So liv'd our fires, ere doQors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with theirs the weekly bl. Dryd. 


9. 4 bill of fare. An account of the ſeaſon 
of proviſions, or of the diſhes at a feaſt, 

It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out 
the b.l/s of fare for ſome of the ſorementioned 
ſuppers. Arbutbnet. 

10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering the 
payment of a ſam of money in one place, 
to ſome perſon aſſigned by the drawer or 
remitter, in conſideration of the value 
paid to him in another place. | 

The comfortable ſentences are bills of exchange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive proviſions. Taylor. 

All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct 
to whom money due, or taken up upon cred, in 
a foreign country, ſhall be paid. Locle. 
o Bi, bil. v. 2. {from Bill, a beak.} To 
careſs, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. | | | 

'Doves, they fay, will bil, after their pecking, 
and their murmuring. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 


Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling.” Hudibras. | 


They bill, they tread; Alcyone compreſs'd 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. 


Swift. |. 
8. A bill of mortality. An account of the | 


Ben Jonmſon : Cataline. 


5 1 . 


1 He that Bears th artillery of 
The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and Hove. 
Deen. 
To BILL, bly. v. a. [from bill, a writing.} 


To panic; by an advertiſement ; à cant 
Word. 

His mafterpiece was a compoſition that he 
billed about under the name of e n anti- 
dote. | L' Eftrange. 

B10 T ET, bl -I&t. 2. . [Aillet, French.) 
t. A ſmall paper; a note. 

When he found this little et, in which was 
only written Remember Ceſar, he was exceedingly 
confounded. Clarendon. 

2. A ticket directing ſoldiers at what houſe 
to lodge. 8 
3. Billet dous, or a ſoft billet ; a love- letter. 

"Twas then, Belinda ! if report ſay true, 

Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-dowsx. Pope. 
4+ [ Bilot, Fr.) A ſmall log of wood for the 
chimney, oa | 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a fa- 
got or billet is dilated and rarified to the degree. 
of fire, how vaſt a place it mult take up. 

| Digby on Bodies« 

Their Bullet at the fire was found. 

To BYLLET, bil/-lit. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 

Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, I fay. | | Sal p. 

2. To quarter ſoldiers. 

They remembered him of charging the king; 
dom, by billeting ſoldiers. Raleigh. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were ſo 
incenſed, and their affections poiſoned, that they 
refuſed to ſuffer the ſoldiers to be billeted upon 
them, | * "© Clarendon, 

BILLIARDS, blV-lyerdz.. 1. /. without a „n- 
gular. | billard, Fr. of which that language 
has no etymology; and therefore they 
probably derived from England both the 
play and the name, which is corrupted 
from balyards, yards or ſticks with which 
a ball is driven along a table, Thus Spenſer : 

Balyards much unfit, 
And ſhuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. | 
| Hubberd"s Tale.) 

A game at which a ball is forced againſt 

another on a table. 


1 


Let it alone; let 's to billiards. | Shebeſp.. 
| Even noſe and cheek withal, : 
Smooth as is the (Hard ball. Ben Fonſon. 


Some are forced to bound or fly upwards, al- 
moſt like ivory balls meeting on a {i//ard table. 

Boyle. 

billiard 


When the ball. obeys the ſtroke of a 


Locke, 
bolg,. 


paſſion. 3 
BILLLOW, bil'-18. 2. /. [ilge, Germ, 
Dan. probably of the. ſame ori 


hollow. 
From whence the river Dee, as ſilver cleen, 
His tumbling bill rolls with gentle rore. 
| Sperſer. . 
Billows ſink by degrees, even when the wind 
is down that firſt ſtirred them. W, otſon. 
Chafing Nereus with his trident throws 
The billowvs from the bottom. Den bam. 
To BI LLow, bil'-16. v. n. [from the noun. 1 
To ſwell, or roll, as à wave. . 
The 41/owing ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r,. 
© That from. the hills diſperſe their dreadful ſtore, 
And o'er the vales collected ruin powr: Por. 
Br'1.LOwY, bil -N. adj, from billow.] 
Swelling ; turgid; wavy« 


And Whitening down the: moſſy-tinQur'd. 
£ ſtream, . : A wa | 7 ; £3.14 f 
| Defcends che lig four, , m. 

De, 


1 Bb 


Prior. | 


ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but bare 


7 with: 
bil, Sax. a bladder. } A wave iwoln, and 
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BIN 
Bix, bln. n../. Ibinne, Sax. ] A place where 
| pads or corn, or wine, is repoſited. 


moſt convenient way of picking hops, is | 


into a long ſquare frame of wood, called a $7». 


I Mortimer. 
As when, from rooting in a bin, | 
 Allpowder'd o'er from tail to chin, 
A lvely maggot ſallies out, | 
* You know him by his hazel ſnout. Swift. 


14 „ Ao [from binus, Lat.] 
Two; dual; double. , 
Brxnary Arithmetick, bi-ni-rf 4-rith'-me- 
- "'thk. A method of computation propoſed 
by Mr. Leibnitz,-in which, in lieu of the 
ten figures in the common arithmetick, 
and the progreſſion from ten to ten, he has 
only two figures, and uſes the fimple pro- 
greiſion from two to two. This method 
appears to be the ſame with that uſed by 
the Chineſe four thouſand years ago. 
* Chamb. 
7 BIND, btnd. v. a. pret. Ibound; particip. 
paſſ. bound, or bounden. Ibindan, Sax.] 
. To confine with bonds; to enchain- 
Wilt thou play with him, as with a bird? or 
wilt thou bind him for thy maidens ? Job. 
2. To gird; to enwrap; to involve. 

Who hath bound the waters in a garment ? 
ad | . | Proverbs. 
3. To faſten to any thing; to fix by circum- 

volution. AF 

Thou ſhalt bind this line of ſcarlet thread in 

the window, which thou didſt let us down by. 
| | ; a Foſbua. 
Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
heart. Proverbs. 
4. To faſten together, 
: Gather ye together firſt the tares, and bind 
them in bundles, to burn them. Maithero. 
5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and ban- 
dages: with up. 

When he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him, 

and went to him, and bound up his wounds. Luke. 

_ Having filled up the bared cranium with our 

dreſſings, we bound up the wound. Wiſeman. 
6. To oblige by ſtipulation, or oath. + 

If a man vow a vow, or {wear an oath, to bind 

his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not break his word. 

3 Numbers. 

Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the gods. 

Pope. 


7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel; to 


conſtrain. 
Though I am bound to every att of duty, 
I am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to. 
1 : Shalkeſp. 
Duties expreſsly requir'd in the plain language 
ol Scripture, ought to bind dur conſciences more 


than thoſe which are but dubiouſly inferred. 
* | Watts. 
3. To oblige by Kindneſs. e. 


9. To confine; to hinder: with in, if the | 


reftraint be local; with up, if it relate to 
thought or at, | 
Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Sbaleſp. 
vou will ſooner, by imagination, bind a bird 
from ſinging, than from eating or flying. Bacon. 
Though paſſion be the moſt obvious and gene- 
ral, yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the 
underſtanding, and confines it, for the time, to 
one object, from which it will not be taken off. 


TR Locke, 
In ſach a diſmal place, 


Where joy ne'er enters, which the ſun ne'er | 
| | 


| Bound in with darkneſs, overſpread with damps. 


10+ To hinder the flux of the bowels; to 


92 —_ 


N 


Bix p, bi'nd. 2. /. 


BIN 


Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of con- 
trary operations ; parts that purge, and parts that 
bind the body. | Bacon. 

The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk doth 
bind. Herbert. 

11. To reſtrain. | . 

The more we are bound up to an exact narration, 
we want more life, and fire, to animate and in- 

form the ſtory. - Felton. 


12. To bind a boo. To put it in a cover. 


Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Shakeſp. 
Thoſe who could never read the grammar, 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beſt, as richeſt baund. Prior. 
13- To bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome one. 
If ſtill thou doft retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſla ve. Dryd. 


14. To bind to. To contract with any body. 


Art thou bound to a wife, ſeek not to be looſed. 

, I Corinthians. 
15. To bind over. To oblige to make appear- 
ance, 

Sir — was ſtaggered with the reports con- 
cerning this woman, and would have bound her 
over to the county ſeſſions. Addiſon. 

To BinD, bi/nd. v. u. 
1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow ſtiff and hard. 

If the land riſe full of clots, and if it is a bind- 
ing land, you muſt make it fine by harrowing of 
it. Mortimer. 

2. To make coſtive. 
3. To be obligatory. 

Thoſe canons, or imperial conſtitutions, which 
have not been received here, do not bind. - Hale. 

The promiſes and bargains for truck, between 
a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are perfectly in a 
ſtate of nature, in reference to one another. Locke. 

A ſpecies of hops. 

Ihe two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large ſquare hop, and -more 
hardy. Mortimer. 

Bi“ xv DER, bi'n-dar. 2. . {from To bind. 
1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 
2. A man that binds ſheaves. 
Three binders ſtood, and took the handfuls 
reapt | 
From boys that-gather'd quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of 

wheat in a day, if it ſtand well, Mortimer. 
3. A fillet ; a ſhred cut to bind with. 

A double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth 
as might ſerve to encompaſs the fractured mem- 
ber, I cut from each end to the middle, into 
three binders. | Wiſeman. 

B1'NDING, bt'n-ding. 2. /. {from ind.] A 
bandage. 

This beloved young woman began to take off 
the binding of his eyes. | Tatler. 

Bi/XDWEED, bi/nd-wed. 1. /. [convoloulus, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. | 

Bindweed is the larger and the ſmaller; the firſt 
ſort flowers in September, and the laſt in June 
and July. Mortimer. 

BrNOCLE, bin-dkl. 2. . [from &binus and 
oculus.) A kind of dioptrick teleſcope, 
fitted ſo with two tubes joining together 
in one, as that a diſtant object may be ſeen 

with both eyes together. Harris. 


Bixo'cULAR, 'bi-ndk-fi-ldr. adj. [from binus | 


and oculus.] Having two eyes. 


Moſt animals are binocular, ipiders for the moſt | 


part octonocular, and ſome ſenocular. Derbam. 
Bino' MIAL Root, bY'-n&-mi-4l r0't. (in al- 
gebra.] A root compoſed of only two 
parts, connected with the ſigns plus or 
minus. | Harris. 


3 bi-ndm'-mi-nas. adj. {from 


; 


and-nomen, Lat.] Having two names. 


- 


_ 


BIR 
Bio'GRAPHER, bl-0g-gri-fbr. n, / (2:4, and 


ypaqo,] A writer of lives; a re}: 

the hiſtory of nations, but of the ach — 
of particular perſons. 858 

Our Grubſtreet biograpbers watch ſor the death 
| of a great man, like ſo many undertakers, , 

purpoſe to make a penny of him. 440% 
Bio RAT, bl-0g'-gri-fy. n. /. (6:5. — 
vfado.] 

In writing the lives of men, which js called 
biography, ſome authors place every thing in 0 
preciſe order of time when it occurred. Wan. 
Br ovac, bY-6-vic. n. ſ. [Fr. from wo 
BiHOVAC, der ee wach a doubſe 
Bi'vovac, bl-vi-ac. guard, German 

A guard at night performed by the whole 

army; which either at a ſiege, or lying be. 

fore an enemy, every evening draws gy: 
from its tents or huts, and continue; all 
night in arms. Not in uſe. Trevoux, Harri; 
BryraROVUsS, bl-pa-rus. adj. | from Linus and 
_ Sario, Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth 
Bi PARTITE, bY-par-tite. adj. from tin; 
and partior, Lat.] Having two correſpond. 
ent parts; divided into two. | 
BiyART1'T10ON, bi-par-tish'-tin. . . (from 
bipartite.) The act of dividing into two: 
or of making two correſpondent parts, 
B1'eED, bf-pèd. u. /. [bipes, Lat.] An animal 
with two feet. | 
No ſerpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any fonts 
at all; neither biped nor quadruped oviparous 
have any exteriourly, Brown's V ulyar Errourz, 
BryEDAL, bl-p&-dAl. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] 

Two feet in length; or having two feet. 
BiyE'NNATED, bfi-pen'-ni-tid. adj. from 

binus and penna, Lat.] Having two wings, 

All bipennated inſets have poiſes joined to the 
body. D:rban, 
Biet'TALOUs, bi-pet'-tä-lüs. adj. [of tis, 

Lat. and airaov,] A flower conſiſting of 

two leaves. eas Dick. 
Br/QUADRATE, bl-qwa'-drite. u. / lin 
BiQUADRA'TICK, Bad- det Ak. alge· 

bra.] The fourth power, arifing from the 
multiplication of a ſquare number or quan- 
tity by itſelf. Harris, 
BIRCH Tree, bartsh'-tre. n. / [hinc, Sax. 
betula, Lat.] The leaves are like thoſe of 
the poplar; the ſhoots are very ſlender 
and weak; the katkins are produced at re- 
mote diſtances from the fruits, on the ſame 
tree; the fruit becomes w little ſquamoſe 
cone ; the ſeeds are winged, and the tree 
caſts its outer rind every year. Mike. 
B1'xCHEN, burtsh'-In, adj. [from birch.] 

Made of birch. 

His beaver'd brow a bircben garland bears. Pye. 
BIRD, bärd'. 2. /. bind, or bnid, a chicken, 
Saxon.] A general term for the feathered 
kind; a fowl. In common talk, fu! is uſed 
for the larger, and 4ird for the ſmaller kind 
of feathered animals. 
- The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt che owl. 
| Shakeſp. 
Sh” had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, \ 
The rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch embleris, 
Laid nobly on her.  Shateſp. Henry VO. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his airy tour, 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
Milton. 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And bird; of air, and monſters of the main. Drg4. 
There are ſome bird; that are inhabitants of the 
water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their 
ben ie ſo like an tate, that the ſcrupulous are - 


lowed them on fiſh days. 775 
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BIR 
Rub; bird's v. x. [from the noun.) To 
catch birds. ru OCreTR s 76 Ft 
Ido invite you to-morrow morning to my 
bone, to breakfaſt ; after we'll a birding toge- 
a 7”, , © Shateſp. 
BinpB0LTs bard'-bdlt. ». , [from bird and 


bolt, or arr-w.] An arrow, broad at the 


end; to be ſhot at birds. 

To be generous and of free diſpoſition, is to 
take thoſe things for b:rdbo/ts.that you deem can- 
"non bullets. e, Slaleſp. 
Bi'zpCaGE, bürd-kàje. n. , [from bird and 
ages An incloſure, with interſtitial ſpaces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which birds 


are kept. 8 
Bird ages taught him the pulley, and tops the 
&ntrifugal force. Arbethrot and Pope. 


B{gDCATCHER, bard'-kitsh-ar. =. . (from 
ird and catch.) One that makes it his em- 
ployment to take birds. 10 
A poor lark entered into a miſerable expoſtu- 
tion with a birdeatcher, that had taken her in 
his net. +, 42S hi . L' Eftrange. 
Brzmer, bird'-fir. . /. [from bird.) A 
birdcatcher. ' | F 
BrgniNG-PIECE, bürd“-Ing-pès. n. /. [from 


bird and piece. ] A fowling- piece; a gun to 


ſhoot birds with. | | 
I'll creep up into the chimney. —There they 
always uſe to diſcharge their &rding-picces ; creep 
into the Kill hole. Shakeſp. 
BizDilineg, blird'-Iime. . . [from bird and 
Hime. A glutinous ſubſtance, which is 
ſpread upon twigs, by which the birds that 
ght upon them are entangled. 


- * 


""Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: they 


it into a tough paſte, that no fibres of the 


wood be left; then it is waſhed in a running 


fream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and ſcummied, and then laid up for uſe; 
at which time they incorporate with it a third 
of nut oil, over the fire. But the bark of our 
tone, or wayfaring ſhrub, will make very 
good bir..lime, , $7 Chambers. 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make 
birdlime of the bark of it. . Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
With ſtores of gather'd glue contrive 
. To ftop the vents and crannies of their hive ; 
Not bird/ime, or Idean pitch, produce 
Amore tenacious maſs of clammy juice. Dryd. 
f Fm enſnar'd ; 
Heav'n's Jirdlime wraps me round, and glues my 
wings. | D-yd4. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
becauſe they prey upon flies which they catch 
ir tongue, have a couple of bags filled 
with a viſcous humour, as if it were a natural 
dirdlime, or liquid glue. | Grew, 
BrzDMAN, burd'-man. ». from bird and 
man.] A birdcatcher ; a fowler. - - 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbird 
aſked him what he was doing: why, ſays he, I 
am laying the foundations of a city; and ſo the 
birdnan drew out of ſiglt. L Eftrange. 
Bizps-CHERRY, birdz'-tshtr-rF. 1. /. (padus 
TDieophraſti.] A plant. » Be 
BrzDsz ye, bürdz“-I. . ſ. Ladonis, Lat.] The 
none of a plant. : + - 74 
NMAbsroor, bürdz - füt. . / [ornithopodium, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Bi RDSNEST, burdz/-nest. u. . An herb. Di. 
r ere, birdz'-tYres, u. . LCaracus.] A 
ant. 3 | 
&DSTONGUE, burd2'-tang. u. J. An berb. 
. . . 
Ixcanps, ber-gan-dir, n. J. [chenalopex.] 
fowl of the gooſe kind. | | 
ur, brit“. 1. /. A fiſh, the ame with the 
Arber; which ſee. 3 
mn, denk. 2. ½ (beop®, Sax. ] 
1 "The act of coming into life. \ © 


Dis. 


BIR 


Baut thou art fair, and at thy 47th, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
| - Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
In Spain, our ſprings like old men's children be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy ; 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. Dryd. 
2. Extraction; lineage. . 
Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth. 


Ser 
All truth I ſhall relate: nor firſt can I 
Myſelf to be of Grecian birth deny. _ Denham. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
He doth object, I, am too great of birth. Shak. 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryd. 
4. The condition or circumſtances in which 
any man is born. | 
High in his chariot then Haleſus came, 


A foe by $irth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryd. 


5. Thing born; production: uſed of vegeta- 


bles, as well as animals. 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfather'd heirs, and loathly births of nature, 


Shateſp. 


That poets are ſar rarer birth: than kings, 
. Your nobleſt father prov'd. Ben Fonſon. 
Who of themſelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix'd, 


Produce prodigious births of body or mind. Milton. 


She, for this many thouſand years, 
Seems to have practis'd with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair ; 
Yet never could a perfect birth 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
| h His eldeſt birth 
Flies, mark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. 
| | . Prior. 
The vallies ſmile, and with their flow'ry face, 
And wealthy births, confeſs the flood's embrace. 
| Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the 6th, till 
it is able to ſhift for itſelf. | Addiſon. 
6. The act of bringing forth. | 
That fair Syrian ſnepherdeſs 
Who, after'years of barrenneſs, 
The highly favour'd Joſeph bore 
To him that ſerv'd for her before; 
And at her next „ib, much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity. Milton. 
7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſtance 
between ſhips lying at an anchor, or under 
ſail, a birtb. Alfo the proper place on 
board for the meſs to put their cheſts, Oc. 
is called the birth of that meſs. Alſo a 
convenient place to moor a ſhip in, is 
called a birth. 2. 


Paller. 


BIRTHDAY, beErth'-da. 2. /. [from birth and 


day.] 
1. The day on which any one is born. 
Orient light, 
Exhaling firſt from durkneſs, they beheld, 
Birthday of heaven and earth, | Milton. 
2. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obſerved. 
This is my birthday ; as this very day 
Was Caſſius born. 4 Shakeſp. 
They tell me tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of ſadneſs : ' 
"Tis what the day deſerves,which gave me breath. 
b 8 | 14 at Dryd. 
| Your country dames, 
. Whoſe cloaths returning birthday claims. Prior. 
Bi'xTHDoM, bérth-düm. . / [This is er- 
roneouſly, I think, printed in Shakeſpeare, 
birthdoom. It is derived from birth and 


dom (ſee Dom) as kingdom, dutedom.] Pri- 


vilege of birth. 


Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal fword; and, like good men, 
Beſtride our downfaln birtbdom. 


Shakeſp. 


+ 


— 


Br'zTaxIiGnT, bérth'-nit. 2. /. [from birth 
and night.) . 
t. The night on which any one is born. 
. TH angelick ſong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birtbnigit, that ſung the Saviour born. 
: ' Paradiſe Regtined. 
2. The night annually kept in memory of any 
one*s birth, | 
A youth more glitt'ring than a 8ir:bnjght beau. 
Pope. 
BIRTHPLACE, berth'-plise. . / [from birth 
and place.] Place where any one is born. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love 's upon 
This enemy's town. . . Shakeſp. 
A degree.of ſtupidity beyond even what we 
have been charged with, upon the ſcore of our 
birthplace and climate. | Swift. 
BrETHRIGHT, beErth'-rit, n. /. [from birth 
and right.) The rights and privileges to 
which a man is born; the right of the firſt- 
born. 
Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Shares with thy 6i-thrizht. SLakeſp. 
Thou haſt been found 
By merit, more than birthright, Son of God. Mili. 
I lov'd her firſt, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preſerve the birthright of my paſſion. 


| Otway. 
While no baſeneſs in tkis breaſt I find, 

I have not loſt the 4irthrizht of my mind. Dryd. 
To ſay that liberty and property are the birth- 

right of the Engliſh nation, but that, if a prince in- 

vades them by illegal methods, we mult upon no 
pretence reſiſt, is to confound governments, 

6 Addiſon. 

BIiRkTHSTRA'NGLED, berth'-strangld. adj. 
[from birth and ſtrangle.] Strangled or ſuf- 
focated in being born. 

| Finger of birthftrangled babe, 
Ditch- deliver'd by a drab. Shateſp. Mach. 

Br/kTHWORT, berth'-whrt. . . [from birth 
and wort; I ſuppoſe from a quality of 
haſtening delivery. Ariſtolochia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. 

BTSCO‚Z IN, bis'-k6-tin. n. /. {French.}. A 
confection made of flour, ſugar, marma- 
lade, eggs, Cc. 

BI“s cuir, bis'-kit. 7. /. 

Lat. and cuit baked, Fr.] 1 

1. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be car- 
ried to ſea: it is baked for long voyages 
four times. N 

The biſcuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the 
Spaniſh gallies, was grown hoary, and unwhole- 
ſome. Knolles's Rift. 


[from bis twice, 


Many have been cured of dropſies by abſti- | 


nence from drinks, eating dry 6iſcuit, which 
creates no thirſt, and ſtrong frictions four or five 
times a-day. Artuthnot on Diet, 
2. A compoſition of fine: flour, almonds, and 
ſugar, made by the confectioners. 
To Bis Er, bis-sck't. v. a. [from binus and 
ſeco to cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts. 
The rational horiſon b:eeth the globe into two 
equal parts. " Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
Bisz'CT1ON, bis-gEk'-shin. u. /. [from the 
verb.] A geometrical term, ſignifying the 
diviſion of any quantity into two equal 
parts. | | | 
BI'SHOP, bish'-bp. v. /. [From epi/copus, Lat. 
the Saxons formed bircop, which was: af- 
terwards ſoftened into 'b;/hep.] One of the 
head order of the clergy...  _. 
A biſbop is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, cf 
religious matters in the Chriſtian church. 
A 17 7 7 Parergon | - 
| You thall find bim well accom g/d | 
With reverend fathers, and well — biſbops. 
4h 8 | * Shakeſp. 
B b3 Their 
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they cannot do God a greater ſer vice, than to de- 
government ofthe church by bib. | 

| | X. Charles. 
In caſe a biſhop ſhould commit treaſon and fe- | 
lomy, and forfeit his eſtate, with his life, the lands 
of his biſhaprick remain till in the church. South. 
On the word bifbop, in French evique, 1 would | 
obſerve, that there is no natural connexion be- 
tween the ſacred office and the letters or ſound; 
for ev#que, and biſbop, ſignify the ſame office, 

though there is not one letter alike in them. 

| Watt Log. 


BYs40e, blsh'-fp. 1. / A cant word for a 


 »— 


mixture of wine, oranges, and ſugar. 
Fine oranges, 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 
They H make a ſweet , when * 
wift. 


oB Ss 5 x blish"-fip. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To confirm ; to admit ſolemnly into the 
They are prophane, imperfe&, oh! too bad, 


* Except confirm'd and bifboped by thee. Donne. 
Bis Uor Ick, blah'-Uip-rik, x. /. Lbircopnice, 


„* 


. - Eleven minutes; which ſix hours omitted, will, inn 


* 


? 


Saxan.] The dioceſe of a biſhop ; the diſ- 
tri& over which the juriſdiction of a biſhop 


extends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme power 
in cauſes ecclefiaftical, they be fabordinate under 
ſome biſhop, and bib2prick, of this realm. 

| Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


A virtuous woman ſhould reje& marriage, as a 


good man does a bifboprict; but I would adviſe! 
neither to perſiſt in refuſing, Addiſon's Spectator. 

_ Thoſe paſtorshadepiſcopal ordination, poſſeſſed 
pref-rments in the church, and were ſometimes 


promoted to 6b;bepricks themſelves, 
Swifts Sentiments of a Ghurch of England Man. 


Bi'$HoesWEED, blsh'-hps-wed. u. /. Lammi, 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 

Bis k, blsk'. u. . [biſque, Fr.] Soup; broth 
made by boiling ſeveral ſorts of fleſh. 

A prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, 
And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or litt of fiſh, 
But _ ſups his cream fſerv'd up in earthen 
di ing. 


B1'sxET, bls'-kit. See Biscuit. 

Br'sMUTH, biz'-math. u. /- The ſame as 
marcafite ; a hard, white, brittle, mineral 
ſubſtance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Miſnia ; ſuppoſed to be a recrementitious 
matter thrown off in the formation of tin. 
Some efteem it a metal / generis ; though 
it uſually contains ſome filver. There is an 
artificial ,L made, for the ſhops, of tin. 
Ed | Quincy. 
Bi1ssE'xT1LE, bHis-8Eks'-til, 2. /. {from bis and 
. ſextilis, Lat.] I year ; the yearin which 
the day, arifing from fix odd hours in each 

year, is intercalated. : 
The year of the ſun conſiſteth of three hun- 
ured and ſixty-five days and fix hours, wanting 


time, deprave the compute: and this was the oc- 
caſion of 6iſextile; or leap year. Brown. 
Towards thelatter end of February is the 5iſex- 


tile, or intercalar day; called b:ſextile, becauſe the | 


ſixth of the calends of March is twice repeated. 
LE IR Holder on Time. 
Brssox, bls“-sùn. adj. [derived by Skinner 
from by and /in.] Blind. [3 
But who,oh! who hath ſeen the mobled queen 
Nun barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With %% n rheum ? Balg p. Hamlet, 
What harm can your bi conſpectuities glean 
out of this charadter? * Shateſp. Corielanus. 
BISTRE, blstr”. n. J. [French.] A colour 
made of chimney ſoot boiled, and then 


* 


BIT 


* 
dilated with water 5 uſed unters inn Jobs bad not run a madd! | 
waſhing their deſigns. N not been for an extravagant 611 . vg wit io 
Brsroar, pls -tört. n. /. [biftorta, Lat.] The . Arbuthng < © 
name of à plant, catied alſo fagkeweed ; | ToBITE, bite. w. a. pret. I lit ; part, pes 71 
which ſee. I have lit, or bitten. biran Saxon. paſſ. lan 
BrsToOURY, ble“ tür-Y. u. Fi [biflours, Fr.) AI. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. ce 
ſurgeon's inſtrument, uſed in making inci- My very enemy's dog, can 
fions, of which there are three ſorts; the] Though he bad 4 me, ſhould have food the 3¹ T 
blade of the firſt turns like that of a lancet; 1 75 = 
hut the ſtraight hip) has the blade fixed Againſt my — * n Saal — 
in the handle # the crooked bi/foury is f aer zur 
ſhaped like a half moon, haviog the edge] 7 EY ro * 8 cords in twain, wh 
on the infide, Chambers. Tu are - Papas 3 834% 81 T 
Bis v Lcous, bi-sülf-küs. adj. [biſulcus, Lat.] ] 1c — t thunder at a ply. 

Clover footed e, and fight for bitten apples. 854% t. H 
For the ſwine, aldhough multiparous, yet be- And uch ii. bioodr Pon the body we 
ing biſulcous, and only clovenfooted, are farrowed 7 e lites the a * 
F TRY ory Errours, . was lately A young gentleman þ; 2 1 
Bir, bit. n. 7. (birol, Saxon. ] Signifies the mT; * 1 — oem recovered: Je. hay 
whole machine of all the iron appurtenan-| Hithout A* a Wav their lip 2 
ces of a bridle, as the bit-mouth, the teeth as if they world the * ac ee 190 
branches, the curb, the ſevil holes, the Arbuthnot and Pat's Me a Sh 

tranchefil, and the croſs chains; but ſome- 2, To give pain by cold. . lud 4 
times it is uſed to fignify only the bit mouth Here feel we the icy phang Val 
in particular, @ 2 Dia. | And churliſh chiding, of the winter's iad; On: 
6 DEF US m tneir horſes, g olt heir] Which when it bites and blows u . To 
_— m_—— ſomething refreſh 2 an [ ſhrink — * 1 n. . E 
a : EK. . ull fifty years, harneſs'd in rugged ſt | 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, | Thave-endur'd the biting winter's Vat, = hy 
The needful bits and curbs of headſtrong — And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. * 

f : . Rowe's Ambitious Stepmether, 
He hath the bit between his teeth, and away he | 3. To hurt or pain with reproach, n 4 q 
runs. 8 — x Each -_ with : — rent talent writes; ls © 
N ne praiſes, one inſtructs, another bites, Roſcommys, Go 
; . ve ſeen the day, with my good biting faulchi An 
| K into the th j I would have made them ſkip, : * 84% Wi 
ID P eren * make the mouth ſmart with an acrid * 
: . | e. | 
8 prodigal bit: have ſla ves and pea- F It may be the firſt water will have more ofthe Tr: 
58. 4 cent, as more fragrant ; and the ſecond more of ; 
Tu — wn. — 1b Shatsſp. the taſte, as more bitter, or biting. Ban, Ti 
* ollow your function, go and batten . 6. To cheat; to trick; to defraud : a lor 4. Pe 
. n Phraſe. 

The mice found it troubleſome to be ſtill clam | Aﬀlcep and naked as an Indian lay, * 


ing the oak for every bit they put in their bellies. 
L Eftrange. 
John was the darling; he had all the good bits, 

was crammed with good pullet, chicken, and ca- 
pon. | Arbuthnot. 

2. A (mall piece of any thing. 

By this the boiling kettle had p 'd, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard ; 
A ſav'ry bit, that ſerv'd.to reliſh wine, Dryd. 

Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, 

That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. 

f | Pope. 
He bought at thouſands, what with better Si 
You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit, Pope. 

His majeſty has power to grant a patent, For 
ſtamping round bits of copper, to every ſubje he 
hath. | Swift. 

3. A Spaniſh Weſt Indian filver coin, valued 
at ſevenpence halfpenny. | 


4. A bit the better or qvorſe. In the ſmalleſt de- 


e. 

There are few that know all the tricks of theſe 
lawyers; for aught I can ſee, your caſe is not a 
bitclearer than it was ſeven years ago. Arbuthnot. 
To Bir, bit“. v. a. [from the noun.) To 

put the bridle upon a horſe. - 

BiTCH, bitsh“. u. /. [bitze, Saxon,)] 
. The female of the canine kind; as the 
wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. 
And at his feet-a bitch wolf ſuck did yield 
| To two young babes. Spenſer. 
I have been credibly informed, that a bitch will 
nurſe, play with, and be fond of young foxes, as 


#1 


| 


much as, and in place of, her puppies. Locle. 
2. A name of reproach for N ” 
| Him you'll call a dog, and her a bib. Pope. 


BIT 


An honeſt factor ſtole a gem away: 
He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. Pye. 
If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to 
have converſed with you, they would have been 
ſtrangely bit, while they thought only to fall in 
love with a fair lady. Pope, 
BiTE, bt'te. 2. /- [from the verb.] | 


1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. 
Does he think he can endure the everlaſing 
burnings, or arm himſelf againſt the bit: of th! 
never-dying worm ? - Sub, 
Nor dogdays parching heat, that ſplits the roc, 
Is half ſo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 
Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on tht 
ſtocks, Dryden's Virgil Georgichi 
2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. 
Ihave known a very good fiſher angle diligent 


four or ſix hours for à river carp, and not hate 

bite. Mair. 
3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud: in los and 

vulgar language. | 

Let a man be ne*er ſo wiſe, 

He may be caught with ſober lies; 

For, take it in its proper light, : 

Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. 8. wif 
4. A fharper ; one who commits frauds. 
BrTER, bl-tar, n./. [from E !ite.] 
1. He that bites. | 2 


| Great barkers are no biters. 

A fiſh apt to take the bait. . 
8 He is ſo bold, that he will invade one ho 
own kind; and you may therefore eaſuy bel 

him to be a bold biter. 1 


| 3. A tricker; a deceiver. 
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i it; if you give him credit, 
ay in — L nals that he has de- 
ceived you. He is one who thinks you a fool, be- 
cauſe yaw do not think him a knave. Spettater. | 
Bi TTACLE, bit'-tikl. 3. J. A frame of tim- 

ber in the ſteerage of a chip, where the 
compaſs is placed. Dick. 
brrrüu, blt n. parricip. pafſ. {from To bite ; 
which Tee.) ibs 
Br TTER, blt-tir. ad;. Ibren, Saxon.] 
1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like 
wormwood. EE 
Bitter things are apt rather to kill than engen- 
dr putrefaction. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, 
have a bitter taſte, which, at another time, pro- 
Jnces.a ſweet one; yet the idea of bitter, in that 
man's mind, would be as diſtin from the idea of 


ſweet, as if ke bad taſted only gall. Locle. 
Sharp; cruel ; ſevere. | 
F ; Friends now faſt ſworn, 

Unſeparahle, ſhall within this hour, 

on a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. Shaleſp. 

Huſbands, love your wives, and be not bitter | 
againſt them. Coloffians. 


The word of God, inſtcad of a bitter, teaches 

us 2 charitable zeal. Sprat. 

. Calamitous; miſerable. 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 

ls only bitter to me, only dying; | 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end, Sbal. 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 

And will to France, hoping the conſequence 

Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shat/p. 
And ſhun the bitter conſequence : for know, 

The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 

Traulgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Milton, 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 

Ti to behold his vengeance for my ſon. Dryden. 


4. Painful; inclement. X 


The fowl the borders fly, | 
And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the 
ky. Dryden. | 
5. Sharp; reproachful ; ſatirical. - 


Go with me, 
And, in the breath of Bitter words, let's ſmother 
My damned ſon. -  Shakeſp. 
b. Mournful; afflicted. 
Wherefore is light given unto him that is in 
miſery, and life unto the birter in ſoul ? Fob. 
In any manner unpleaſing or hurtful. 
Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bitter 
worm wood, there are bitter words, there are bitter 
enemies, and a bitter cold morning. W atts's Logick. 
BiTTg& GOVED, bit“-tür-görd. 1. /. [colocyn- 
> Lat.] 47h name of a plant. 
TTERLY, blit-tär-ly. adv. [from bitter. 
1. With a bitter tale. 1 | f 
. 1 a bitter manner; ſorrowfully; calami 
Y. | | 6 
'Ifo lively acted with my tears, | 
my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, | 
Weptbitterly, | Sbaleſp. 
Eitterly haſt thou paid, and ſtill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. Milton. 
3. Sharply ; ſeverely. VION 4 
His behaviour is not to cenſure bitterly the er- 


, Fas: their zeal, | at 
TTERN, bit-tèrn. mn. .. [butorr Fr.] 4 
ad with long legs, and a long bill, which 
a ("oy op fith ; remarkable for the noiſe 


he mak 
2 uſually called bumping. 


wa poor fiſh; have enemies enough, beſides 
ters, the cormo- 


nn nunnatural fiſhermen 
wt, and the en, 


| l 
--S 


BIT 


| "WR: So that ſcarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To ſhake the ſounding marſh, on, 
Bi'TTERN, bit“-térn. n. . {from bitter.] A 
very bitter liquor, which drains off in mak- 
ing of common ſalt, and uſed in the pre- 
paration of Epſom ſalt. Quincy. 
Br'TTERNESS, bit-tür-nis. 2. /. (from bitter.] 
1. A bitter taſte. ' : 

The idea of whiteneſs, or bitterngſt, is in the 
mind, exactly anſwering that power which is in 
any body to-produce it there. Locke, 

2. Malice; grudge; hatred ; implacability. 

The bitterng; and animoſity between the com- 
manders was ſuch, that = great part of the army 
wes marched. Clarendon. 

3. Sharpneſs ; ſeverity of temper. 

His forrows have ſo overwhelm'd his wits, 
Shall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, | 
His fits, his frenzy, and his bitterneſs ® Sbaleſp. 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have con- 
tracted more bitterneſs and ſourneſs than formerly, 
and were more reſerved towards the king's eom- 
miſſioners. Clarendon. 

4. Satire; 08 4 keenneſs of reproach. 

Some think their wits have been aſleep, ex- 
cept they dart out ſomewhat piquant, and to the 
quick : men ought to find the difference between 
ſaltneſs and bitterneſs. | Bacon. 

5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction. 

There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, 
that joy could not ſhow itſelf modeſt enough, 
without a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſp. 

They ſhall mourn for him, as one mourneth 
for his only ſon, and ſhall be in bitterneſs for him, 
as one that is in bitterneſs for his firſt- born. Zech. 

Moſt purſue the pleaſures, as they call them, 
of their natures, which begin in fin, are carried 
on with danger, and end in bitterneſs. Wale. 

Loft, in bitterneſs of ſoul, deplor d | 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

BrTTERSWEET, blt'-tür-sweét. . /. [from | 
bitter and faveet.] The name of an apple, 
which has a compound taſte of ſweet and 

bitter. | | 

It is but a bitterſevect at beſt, and the fine co- 


for the ſmart and poiſon of his ſting. South, 


mean. Watts. 


B1'TTERVETCH, bit“ tür-véètsh. 2. {. [ervum, 
Lat.] A plant. 
B1i'TTERWORT, bit“ tür-würt. u. /. [ gentiana 
Lat.] An herb. | 
Bir'TTOvuR, bit'-tor. n. /. [butour, Fr. ardea 
fellaris, Lat.] The name of a bird, com- 
| monly called the bittern (ſee BiTTERN) but 
perhaps as properly bittour. 
Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head; 
And, as a bittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, ſhe faid, I tell. Dryden. 
BiTu'me, bt-tim. n. /. {from bitumen.] Bi- 
tumen. See BIiTUMEN. 
| Mix with theſe 
Idzan pitch, quick ſulphur, ſilver's ſpume, 
Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. 


May. 


Brru MEN, b?-tii-men. z. % Lat.] A fat | 


unctuous matter dug out of the earth, or 


ſcummed off lakes, as the Aſphaltis in | 


Judæa, of various kinds: ſome ſo hard as 
to be uſed for coals; others ſo glutinous 
as to ſerve for mortar. avary. 
It is reported, that bitumen mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an ar- 
tificial rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo Hard. 


Bacon. \ 


The fabrick ſeem'd a work of riſing ground, 
With ſulphur and bitumen caſt between. Dryden. 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields 

an oil, and is foluble in water.. | 


Halton, 


: 


* 


lours of the ſerpent do by no means make amends | 


When I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which © 
we call the bitter /wweet, none can miſtake what 1 


Woodward. 


BLA 


BrTv'mrnovs, bl-tf-ml-nis. adi. [from 5ĩ- 
tumen.] Having the nature and qualities of 
bitumen; compounded of bitumen. 

Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a ſtone. Bacon. 

The fruitage fair to ſight, like that which 

ew 
Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 
Milton. 

Biv4'Lve, bt'-valv. adj. [from binus and 
value, Lat.] Having two valves or ſhut- 
ters: a term uſed of thoſe fiſh that have 
two ſhells, as oyſters ; and of thoſe plants 
whoſe feed pods open their whole length, 
to diſcharge their ſeeds, as peas. | 

In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome ſaxt 


thoſe holes. | Woodward. 
BivA'LvULAR, bli-val'-yii-lar. adj, {from bi- 
valve.) Having two valves. DR. 
Br'xworT, bik's-würt. . /. An herb. 
BYZANTINE, blz/-in-tine. 2. , [more pro- 
perly ſpelt byzantine ; from Byzantium.) A 
great piece of gold valued at fiftcen pound, 
which the king offereth upon. high feſtival 
days; it is yet called a b;/24*tjne, which 
anciently was a piece of gold coined by the 
emperours of Conſtantinople. Camden. 


To BLAB, blab”. v. a. [blabberen, Dutch} 
1. To tell what ought to be kept ſecret : it 
uſually implies rather thoughtleſſneſs than 
treachery; but may be uſed in either 
ſenſe. 
The gaudy, b/abbing, and remorſeful day 
Is crept into the boſom of the ſea. Sbaleſp. 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 
Fre the blabbiag eaſtern ſcout, 
The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 
Nature has made man's breaſts no-windores, 
To publiſh what he does within doors; 
Nor what dark ſecrets there inhabit, 
Unleſs his own raſh folly /ab it. Hudi bras. 
Sorrow nor joy can be diſguis'd by art, 
Our foreheads ab the ſecrets of our heart. Dry. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious wor- 
ſhip to a creature; but the very indices of the fa- 
thers cannot eſcape the index expurgatorius, for 


blabling fo great a truth. Stilling fleet. 
- Bae whiſper to the tattling reeds : 
The of all female deeds; 

Nor $/ad I on the lonely rocks, 

Where echo firs, and liſt' ning mocks. Sri. 


2. To tell: in a good ſenſe : not uſed. 


That delightfat engine of her thoughts, 
That blabb'd them with Tuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. 


1 Shatkeſp. 
To BLAB, blab'. v. 2. To tattle; to tell. 


Your mute I'll be; 


When my tongue abr, then let mine eyes not | 
1. p 


Shakeſp. 


ee. ys i 
| BL4s, blab'. 2. . [from the verb.] A tell- 


tale; a thoughtleſs babbler ; a treacherous 
betrayer of ſecrets. $1 | 

The ſecret man heareth many confeſſions; for 
who will open himſelf to a hab, or babhler ? Bacon, 

To have reveal'd YL 

\— Secrets of man, the ſecrets of a fend. 
Contempt and ſcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a Hab. Alton. 


Whozver ſhews me a very inquifitive body, III 


ſhew him a b/ob, and one that ſhall make privacy 

as publick as a proclamation. Z' Eftrange. 

1 mould have gone about ſhewing my letters, 

under the charge of ſecrecy,” to every hab of my 

acquaintance. EN 3&4 af Sevift. 

BLa'BBER, blab'-bur. n, /. {from Big. A 
tatler; a telltale, 
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20 Bla'BBER, blab'-bur. v. 2. To whiſtle to 
a horſe. Skinner. 


-Br,a'BBERLIPPED, bl4b'-biir-llpd', Skinner. 


- BLACK, blak'. adj. blac, Saxon.) 


* 


Sce BLOBBERLIPPED. 


1. Of the colour of nigbt. 
In the twilight in the evening, in the be, and 
dark night. | . Proverbs. 
. Ariſtorle has problems which enquire why the 
ſun makes man ack, and not the fire? why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the ſkin ? 
2. Dark. FS 
— The heaven was blaci with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. I Kings. 
3. Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd black upon me. 
4. Horrible; wicked; atrocious. 
Either my country never mult be freed, 
Or I conſenting to ſo back a deed. Dryden. 
5s: Diſmal; mournfal. | 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And will to France, hoping the conſequence 


Browne 


Shaleſp. 


Will prove as bitter, black, and tragical. Shateſp. | 
6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruile ; |: 


a ſtripe. | 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
Blue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
And, wing'd with ſpeed and fury, flew 
To reſcue knight from black and blue, Hudibras. 
BLACK-BROWED, blak'-hr6owd. adj. [from 
black and bro. ] Having black eye-brows ; 
gloomy ; diſmal ; threatening. 


Come, gentle night ; come, loving, blach-brow'd 


night, | 
Give me my Romeo. Shateſp. 
Thus when a black-brow'd guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at firſt on the curl'd ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ſkies. 
„ ä Dryden. 
BLACK-BRYONY, bläk-brr-&- ny. u. /. [tam- 
nus, Lat.] The name of a plant. | 
BLACK-CATTLE, blak'-kitl. 2. /. Oxen, 
bulls, and cows. 
Ihe other part of the 
we call Mac cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation. Swift. 
BLACK-EARTH, blAk'-erth, 2. , It is every 
where obvious on the ſurface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Woodward. 
'BLACK-GUARD, blag-gard. adj. [from black 
and guard.) A cant word amongſt the vul- 
gar; by which is implied a dirty fellow; 
of the meaneſt kind. 
Let a b/ack-guard boy be always about the 
houſe, to fend on your errands, and go to market 
for you on rainy days. Swift. 


BLACK-LEAD, bläk-led'. . /. [from Black | 


and lead.) A mineral found in the lead- 
mines, much uſed for pencils; it is not 
fuſible, or not without a very great heat. 


You muſt firſt get your black-/ead ſharpened | 


finely, and put faſt into quills, for your rude; and 
fiſt "IM Peacham. 
BLACK-MAIL, blak-mi1; 2. . A certain 
rate of money, corn, cattie, or other con- 
fideration, paid to men allied with rob- 
bers, to be by them protected from the 
danger of. ſuch as uſually, rob or ſteal. 


Covell. |: 


BLACK-PUDDING, blak-pfid'-din n. ſ. (from 


black and pudding.] A kind of food made 


of blood and grain. * 
- Through they were lin'd with many a piece 


Of ammunition bread and cheeſe, 


And fat Wack-puddings, proper food 


For warriours that delight in blood. Hudibrar. 

BLAacK+*R0D, blak-rd6d', z. ſ. [from Zack and 
'.-rod.] The uſher belonging to the order of 
we garter; ſo called from the lack rod he 


ier's buſineſs is what | 


approaching trial. 


BLA 
chamber, and likewiſe uſher of the parlia- 


1. A black colour. 
Black is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and. the ſcowl of night. 
| | * Shbateſþ. 
For the production of black, the corpuſcles muſt 
| be leſs than any of thoſe which exhibit colours. 
"I . Newton. 
2, Mourning. . 
. Riſe, wretched widow, riſe ; nor, undeplor'd, 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian' ford: 
But riſe, prepar'd in back to mourn thy periſh'd 


lord. Dryden. 
3. A blackamoor, © 18 
4. That part of the eye which is black. 


It ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, 

which isas big as the hlactor ſight of the eye. Digby. 

To BLACK, blak”. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make black ; to blacken. 

« Blacking over the paper with ink, not only the 
ink would be quickly dried up, but the paper, 
that I could not burn before, we quickly ſet on 
fire. Boyle. 

- Then in his fury 4/act'd the raven o'er, 


1 Addiſon. 

BLA'CKAMOOR, blak'-4-mor. n. .. [from black 
and Moor.} A man by nature of a black 
complexion ; a negro. | | 


They are no more afraid of a blackamore, or a 
lion, than of a nurſe or a cat. 


BLA'CKBERRIED Heath, blaik'-b&r-rpd-heth. 
lempetrum, Lat.] The name of a plant. 


[rubus, Lat.] A ſpecies of bramble. 
BLACKBERRY) blak'-ber-ry. n. . The fruit 
of the bramble. | 

The policy of theſe crafty ſneering raſcals, that 
ſtale old mouſe- eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that 
ſame dog-fox Ulyſſes, is not proved worth a bluck- 
berry." 1: * Shakeſp. 

Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood; 
How blackberries they pluck'd in deſarts wild, 

And ſearleſs at the glittering faulchion ſmil'd. Gay. 
BLA'CKBIRD, bläk'-bürd. 2. /. [from black 

and bird.] The name of a bird. 
Of ſinging birds, they have linnets, gold- 
finches, blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers others. 


A ſchoolboy ran unto t, and thought 
The crib was down, the b/ackbird caught. Swift. 
To BLA'CKEN, blik'n. v. a. {from black.] 
1. To.make of a black colour. 
Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
Blackened by crowds. Prior. 


While the long fun'rals lac ken all the way. Pope. 
2. To darken; to cloud. 


That little cloud that appeared at firſt to Elijah's 


ſently after grew, and ſpread, and blackened the 
face of the whole heaven. South, 


3. To defame, or make infamous. 
Let us Slacten him what we can, ſaid that miſ- 
creant Harriſon of the bleſſed. king, upon the 
wording and drawing up his charge againſt his 
South. 
| The morals blacken'd, when the writings *ſcape, 
The libell'd perſon, and the pictur'd ſhape. Pope. 
'To BLA'CKEN, blak' 
| | irc The hollow ſound 
Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 


d * 


ground. | D 
© what black. 


| | Part of it all the year continues in the form of 


Boyle. 


ment. _ Covell. | 
| BLACK, blak'. n, . [from the adjeQive.] 


And bid him prate in his white plumes no more. 


Locke. 


BLACKBERRY Bib, blak'-ber-ry-bush. u. . 


Carew. 


ſervant no bigger than a man's hand, but pre- 


n. v. 1. To grow black, | 


Air Blacken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the | 
1 ryden. 
BLa'Cx18H, blak*{sh. adj. [from b/ack.} Some- | 


BLA 


carries in his hand. He is of the king's 1Bt&a/cxmooR,' blik'-mer. 2. 


W 
and Moor] A negro. J. [from tec 
The land of Chus makes no 


nor is it the habitation of 4 le * Art; 


country of Arabia, eſpecially the Hine ths 
| Stony: Brown': Y.1,. A 


[ . 
3 5 k a * to weſt Car Errors, 
* e realm of Bacchus to the Aa 
BLA'CKNEsSs, blak'-nls, 2. /. from din 
1. Black colour. ck. 

| Blackneſs is only a diſpoſition t 

ſtifle, without reflection, of Ae ad e 
every ſort that fall on the bodies. 9 
There would emerge one or more very wr 
ſpots, and, within thoſe, other ſpots 

tenſer blackneſs. N. 4 
His tongue, his prating tongue, had Gan 

him quite : 

To ſooty blackneſs from the pureſt white, 4 

2. Darkneſs. . 

His faults in him ſeem as the ſpots of head 
More fiery by night's Sα . ; 44% 
3. Atrociouſneſs ; horribleneſs; 4 


j wickednei 
BLA'CKSMITH, blak'-smlth. 2. / fra 100 
and ſmith.) A ſmith that works in iron; 


ſo called from being very ſmutty. 
The blackſmith may forge what he pleaſes, 
Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; 1 77 
be impoſſible for the blackſrith to make chem 5 
faſt, but a cat and a whoremaſter will nd a way 
through them. Sectanr. 
BLACK TAIL, blak'-tal. . , {from act and 
tail.] A fiſn: a kind of perch, by fone 
called ruffs, or popes. See Pop. is. 
BLA'CKTHORN, blak'-thorn. ». /. (from a4 
and thorn.) The fame with the ſloe. See 
Punx, of which it is a ſpecies. 
BLA DD ER, blad'-dur. 7. /. [blattne, Saxon; 
blader, Dutch.) 
I. That veſſel in the body which contains ihe 
urine, | 
The bladder ſhould be made of a membrancns 
ſubſtance, and extremely dilatable, for receiving 
and containing the urine till an opportunity d 
emptying "324 .. A 
2. It is often filled with wind, to which a 
luſions are frequently made. 
That huge great body which the giant bœe 
Was vanquiſh'd quite, and of that manitroy 
maſs | 
Was nothing left, but like an empty Gl - 
Feet. 
A Nadir but moderately filled with ar, as 
ſtrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew g- 
ceeding turgid and hard; but being brouplt 
nearer to the fire, it ſuddenly broke, with is 
loud a noiſe as made us for a while after almo 
deaf. | Bui 
3. It is uſual for thoſe, that learn to ſw 
to ſupport themſelves with blown bla 
ders. | | 


I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on #/adir:, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, _ 
But far beyond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shak. þe 
4. A bliſter ; a puſtule, | 
BLADDER-NUT, blad-dur-nat. 2. . abt 
lodendron, Lat.] A plant. 
' BLADDER-SENA, blad'-ddr-sen-A. 1. J. lar 
lutea, Lat.] The name of a plant. 
BLADE, blade. . 4 [blz', ble, Sax. 6% 
Fr.] The ſpire of graſs before it Ne 
ſeed; the green ſhoots of corn which me 
from the ſeed. This ſeems to me the pf. 
mitive Gegnification of the word 5 
from which, I believe, the lad of 219 r. 
was firſt named, becauſe of its ſimilitu 
in ſhape; and, from the bade of a {wor 
that of other weapons or tools. Thos 


B L. X 


uſe. 


tible weed, has its particular 


Tang on every ſpray, on every blade 
. the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 
Thomſon. 


BLADE bla de. 1. . Llatte, Germ. had, 
Dutch. 


e ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon or 
kita diſtinct from the handle. It is 
uſually taken for a weapon, and ſo called 
probably from the likeneſs of a ſword hade 
to a blade of graſs. It is commonly applied 
to the knife. EF 

He ſought all round about, his thirſty 5/a4 
To bathe in blood of faithleſs enemy. Fairy Q. 
She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 
Pollute her ſabre with ignoble blood. Dryden. 
Be bis this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam, whoſe hilt a filver blaze, Pope, 


+ A briſk man, either fierce or gay, called 
ſo in contempt. So we ſay mettle for 
courage. 
You'll find yourſelf miſtaken, Sir, if you'll 
take upon you to judge of theſe blades by their 
looks, and outward appearance. J Eftrange. 
Then, turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 
Diſpatch me, l pri'thee, this troubleſome blade. 


Prior. 
Bane of the Shoulder, blà de. 2 n-/. The bone 
RLADEBONE, blà'de-bône. 5 called by ana- 
tomiſts the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. 
He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of 
a ſhoulder of mutton, commonly called a bladebone. 
a Pope. 
7: BLADE, bla de. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
furniſh or fit with a blade. | 
rA Dp, blY-did. adj. from blade. 
ing blades or ſpires. | 
Her filver viſage in the wat'ry glaſs, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs. Shak. 
As where the lightning runs along the ground, 
Nor Made graſs, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, 
But ſcales of ſcurf and putrefaction breeds. Dry. 
drain, bla'n. u. /. ſblegene, Sax. Gleyne, 
Dutch.] A puſtule ; a botch; a bliſter. 
. Itches, blains, 
Sow all th Athenian boſoms, and the crop + 
Be general leproſy. . Sbaleſp. 
Botches and blaine muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people, x Milton. 
Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 
Licel my body all inflam'd; © 
Which breaking out in boils and blains, 
With yellow filth my linen ſtains. 
DLA MABLE,; blä-mäbl. 
Culpable ; faulty. 
Virtue is placed between two. extremes, which 
= on both ſides equally blamab/:. Dryden. 
"A MABLENESS, 'blY-mibl-nls. 2. from 
enable.) Fault ; the ftate of being liable 
| io blame ; culpableneſs ; faultinefs. _ 
LAMABLY, bl 
ale.) Culpably in a manner liable to 
A a 


A proceſs may he carried on againſt a per 
Procels ; rie perſon, 
that s maliciouſly or Hamably abſent, even to a 
tive ſentence. © Ayli ge. 


' BLAME, blYme. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] 


- 


Swift. 
adj. \from blame. ] 


neral y implies a flight cenſure. 


; N Our pow'r 
vos court'fy-t0 our wrath; which men 
7 Wane, but not controul. 


4 
* 


Hav- 


mä: bl. adv. [from Blam- 


To cenſure; to charge with a fault: it 


i 
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hardly found a plant that yieldeth a Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your fate ; 
: Trane the Hate or car, except it be the tree | Tis true, your duty to me it * | 
— . ſanguis dr aconic. | Bacon, | But, praiſing that, I muſt your conduct blame. 
ad in the feeding flocks betimes, t invade | | Dryden, 
The riſing bulk of the luxuriant Hades, Dryden. Fach finding, like a friend, 
if we were able to dive into her ſecret receſſes, Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 
we ſhonld find that the ſmalleſt b/ade of graſs, or | Pope. 


be- 


The reader muſt not blame me for making uſe 
here all along of the word ſentiment, Locke. 
3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. | | 

Tomoreus he blamed of inconſiderate raſhneſs, 

for that he would buſy himſelf in matters not be- 

' longing to his vocation. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
BLAME, blame. u. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Imputation of a fault. | 

In arms, the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhared among 

many; yet the ame of miſadventures is charged 

upon one, | Hayward. 

They lay the ame on the poor little ones, 


' ſometimes paſſionately enough, to divert it from 
themſelves. Locke. 


2. To blame has uſually the particle for 
fore the fault. 


cenſure. 
Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all 
blame, which are confeſt to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſeem ſmall. Hooker. 
I unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and b/ames I laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers to my nature. Shakeſp. 
3. Hurt. Not now in uſe. £4 
Therewith upon his creſt 
With rigour ſo outrageous he ſmit, 
That a large ſhare it hew'd out of the reſt, 
And glancing down his ſhield, from blame him 
fairly. bleſt. Fairy Pueen. 
4. There is a peculiar ſtruQure of this word, 
in which it 1s not very evident whether it 
be a noun or a verb, but I conceive it to be 
the noun. To blame, in French a tort; cul- 
pable ; worthy of cenſure. 
You were to blame, J muſt be plain with you, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift. 
5 Sbaleſp. 
Il do not aſk whether they were miſtaken; but, 
whether they were to blame in the manner. 
Stilling fleet. 
Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 
If they went back before they came. Prior. 


BLA“ME FUT, bla'me-fUll. adj. [from hᷣlame and 
Full.) Criminal; guilty ; meriting blame. 

Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeſp. 

Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 

If ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, 
Thy mother took into her blameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl. Sbaleſp. 
BLAMELESS, bla'me-lis. adj. [from lame. 
1. Guiltleſs; innocent; exempt from cen- 
. ſure or blame. vo; | 
bhe found out the righteous, and preſerved him 
blameleſs unto God. . Wiſiom, x. 5. 
Ihe flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the b/amele/s maid addreſs'd her pray'r. 
| | Dryden. 
Such a leſſening of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of b/ameleſs men of a fifth part of their 
e eſtates. ; == Locke. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed with of. | 
We will be bame!/s of this thine oath. _ .: 
| Jeſbua, ii. 17. 
BLA/MELE SLV, bli'me-I&8-1F, adv. [from 
blameleſs.) Innocently; without crime. 

It is the wilful oppoſing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when not revealed, or 
not with that. conviction, againſt which he cannat 
blamelefly, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 


 Shakeſp. 


% 


bring danger, of ruin on any... | ... Hlammend. 


| 


2. Crime; that which produces or deſerves 


— 
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BLA'MELESNESS, bla'me-I&s-nis. . /. [from 
blameleſs.) Innocence; exemption from 
cenſure, * 

Having reſolved, with him in Homer, that all 
is chargeable on Jupiter and fate, they infer, with 
him, the blameleſneſs of the inferiour agent. Hamm, 


BLA'MER, blam'-tir. . /. [from Blame. ] One 
that blames or finds fault; a cenſurer. 

In me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 
And denizon'd a ſtranger, who miſtaught | 
By Slamers of the times they marr'd, hath ſought 
Virtues in corners. Donne. 


BLAMEWO'RTHY, bla me- wur- thy. adj. [from 
blame and avorthy.] Culpable; blamable; 
worthy of blame or cenſure, 1 
Although the ſame ſhould be bſamewortby, yet 
this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
ſuch blame. Hooker. 


To BLANCH, blant'sh. v. a. {blanchir, Fr.] 
1. To whiten ; to change from ſome other 
colour to white. 
Vou can behold ſuch ſights, 
And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is blanch'd with fear.  Shakeſp. 
A way of whiting wax ch-aply may be of uſe ; 
and we have ſet down the practice of tradeſmen 
who blanch it. 9 | Boyle. 
And ſin's black dye ſeems blanch'd by age to 
virtue. | Dryden, 
2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have 
huſks. 

Their ſuppers may be biſket, raiſins of the ſun, 

and a few blanched almonds. Wiſeman. 
3. To ſlur; to balk; to paſs over; to ſhift 
away. Not now in uſe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 

and ands, to qualify treaſon ; whereby every one 
might expreſs his malice, and Mane his danger. 

| | | Bacon, 

You are not tranſported in an action that warms 

the blood, and is appearing holy, to blanch, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulneſs, Bacon. 

To BLANCH, blä'ntsh. v. 2. To evade; to 
ſhift ; to ſpeak ſoft. 

Optimi con ſiliarii mortui; books will ſpeak plain, 
when counſellors anch. Bacon. 
BLA'NCHER, blan'-tshar. 2. from Uanch.] 

A whitener. Did. 


BLAND, bland', adj. b/andus, Lat.] Soft; 
mild; gentle. 
ä In her ſace excuſe 
Came prologue, and apology too prompt; 
Which, with Land words at will, ſue thus addreſs'd. 
Milton. 
An even calm . 
Perpetual reign'd, fave what the zephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe, Thomſon, 
To BLAa'NDISH, blan'-dish. v. a. [Mandicr, 
Lat.] To ſmooth ; to ſoften, I have met 
with this word in no other paſſage. 
Muſt ring all her wiles, 
With band;fp'd parleys, ſeminine aſſaults, 
Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
To ſtorm me over-watch d, and weary'd out. Milt. 
BLAa'NDISHMENT, blan'-dish-ment. 2. /. [from 
blandiſh ; tlanditiz, Lat.] 
1. Act of fondneſs; expreſſion of 
neſs by geſture. 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, -- 
Who, with ſweet plcaſure and bold b/andi/oment, 
'Gan-ſmile. + +5 * ”.  Spenſtr. 
Each bird and beaſt, behold 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 
With Llandi/ement. vi. 245% 153 iron. 
2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. *' | 
He was both well and fair ſpoken; and would 
uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and BHandiſement af words, 
where he deſired to effe& or perſuade any thing 
that he took to heart. © © Bacon; 


tender- 


— 


1 


z. Kind treatment; care. 2 


= 
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Him Dido now with. Ilanz dees detains; Life may be one great Ment, which, though not | T puniſied them oft in every 
| But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. Dryd. blotted with fin, is yet without any chara of | compelled them to . frnagoge, 10 2 
In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide or virtue. * Rogers. | 2 N 4a. 45 
hs of ei mod Ka. | BLASPHE'MER, blis-f&-mar, u . 
circle of whiggiſh community, neither bl || 5. The point to which an arrow 18 directed; pbeme.] A wretch tha * 7. . [from 4. * 
? ments nor promiſes are omitted. Swift. | ſo called, becauſe, to be more viſible, it] impious and irrev — — aaks of God 5 . 
ö 1 * bes Fr. derived by was marked with white. Now difuſed. |} Who was before a — = 2 
Aenage from Albianus, thus: Ailianus, albi- Slander, and injurious. e Perlecuter 
4 arnicus, branicus, biancus, bianco, blanicus, blan- |} Whoſe whiſper o'er the work” s diameter, Even that blaſphemer himſelf I Timah, 75 
: cus, blanc ; by others, from blanc, Which, As level as the cannon to his blank, reverence his- reprover, as he 1 inn 
in Daniſh, ſignifies ning; in conformity | Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. Shakeſp. deſpiſes him for his cowardly bag fi ear rel 
to-which, the Germans have blancker to 6. Aim; ſhot, Not uſed. | Deny the curſt llaſpbemer's ton 4 "I 
Hine; the Saxons, blæcan; and the Eng- i The harlot king And turn God'sfury from — we + ; 
lim, bleach to whiten.] Is quite beyond my aim; out of the blank Should each Blaſpbemer quite ef, age. Tick | 
Whit And level of my brain. Shahpſp. | Becauſe the inſult * Cape the x * 
* * I have ſpoken for you all my beſt, / 2.8 29500 as, but. God? 
deu tanto ther fire | , £1 food within the die hs dipleature, „ gene. Ie js utually token wee nee: Bl 
 Thei : . For my free ſpeech. Sh1keſp. P J utually ſpoken with the accc,s 0 
n ele 7. Object to which any thing is directed on the firſt ſyllable, but uſed b Ii. | 
33 writing; unwritten; empty of n hen — nada with it on the ſecond.) Impioully _— = 
marks. bard + rent with regard to God. ” 
@urfubſticutes at home ſhall have ant charters, * 3 "a * * * fr lank * O man, Bon, heed how thou the gods d , 
. when they know that men are rich, E * r.) nk'. v. a. [from blank ; bian- To cauſe full wrath, which thou 2 — 4. 
x ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold.. e b. | Say tans, 
7 | OE IO gr 1. Todamp; to confuſe ; to diſpirit. wy 1 pon? 1 · [„ oe do prove 94. 
Upon the debtor fide, I find innumerable arti- Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, To worſhip thee accurſt; oa 1 od propoung | 
cles; but, upon the creditor fide, little more than | Meet what I wonld have 8 deſtroy. S521. por this attempt, bolder than that on F. 
blank paper. | Als. | OT long receive | And more blaſphemous ? | —— 
" 4 „ A170 : „as ſhall quite deſpoil him ; 4 
** Ar oy fuſed ; cruſhed; difpirited ; Of all theſe boaſted — won * me | p A 3 hardly p aſs the ſtreets, without har 
7 epreſſed. . , . - ing his ears grated with horrid and þ 
| þ : And with confuſion blank his worſhippers. MiKor. Loſpherny ; 
| There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign of joy, If the atheiſt, when he dies, ſhould find that | W ang — Tullotſm, * 
0 Solicitous and ban, he thus began. Milton. his ſoul remains, how will this end That any thing that wears the name of ; | 
| Adam, ſoon as he heard 4 Tillotſon chriſtian, or but of man, ſhould venture to own lin 
The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 14 | m—_ ſuch a villainous, impudent, and bl ape mond affe | 
Z Aſtonied ſtood, and bank, while horrour chill | * All . = — n tion in the face of the world, as this Sutk | 
[ Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. at a bay, and to — rene and 8 BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, blas'-fE-miis-1}, ade, 3 
| _— 3 Milton. : 8 Spen - | [from laſpheme.} Impiouſly ; with * 
* 0 yy ce divine contentment wears; BLANK ET, blank'-It. 7. e [eUanchette, Sh irreverence.. | 
| = ſadneſs, or continual fears. Pope. 1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looſely wo EEE HE wie of bis reals, niihil | 
4. Without rhyme; where the rhyme is . e er = , b ” , would blaſphemouſly ſet up to controul the com. ; 
 bGlanched, or miſſed. | the linen ſheet, for ths yt ren. t of . buf * 
The lady ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the ant | warmth : procurement off BTA STEAM, blas'-fe-mp. u. /. (from ll 4 
verſe ſhall halt for it. ' -Shebeſd. |  Norhoav* heme.) | 
| Long have your cars been filled with tragick re cry, hold! 8 Slg ' - Maſphemy, ſtrictly and properly, is an omg 4 
| 4 4 5 . 7 ID. . . . 22 5 . [ 
| PROT The abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one ſide e be eee | 


Blood and 4/ark verſchaveharden'dall yourhearts. | or other, like too ſcanty a Hanket when you are S 07 erty pg — 
et, 


3 3 
8 


Our blank verſe, where there is no rhyme to ſup- leav : : 
' i e your feet bare; if you thruſt it down upon 
| — 2 I _—_ ” your feet, your ſhoulders are uncovered. Temple. 8 nde in accontuact 1 
: LBS . imſelf among the ſtoried chiefs he ſpi . : , by 
BLANK, blank”. =. ,. [from the adjeRtive.} | As from the , e 
1. A void ſpace on 4 A kind of F elſe God could not be defined good, fo far ul 
Ce on paper. 2. ind of pear, ſometimes written Ban- thoughts and ſecrets, but only ſuperficialy geo u 
I cannot Write a paper full as I uſed to do; and] t. far as he is pleaſed to — himſelf mc i 
* I will not forgive a blank of half an 1 yy To 250's KET, blank/-It. v.a.[from the noun. ] perfect bleſpbeny to imagine. "Hand 
i a 5 wift. | x. To cover with a blanket, ; 
2. A lot, by which nothing is gained; which My face I'll grime with filth ; oy, + klo ann = 
| _ 8 3 upon 5 TIEN * wy loins; tie all my hair in knots. Shak. |, A guſt or puff <t wind. Bi 
| zrd your genera of Rome To toſs 1 F | 
| r 223 . p 1104; phoodeng 4" 
y name hath touch'd your ears. Sbaleſp. ! 'd; ; wy | 
| In fortune's wary _ ale n ſtreet, what lane, but | And, if they fall, they daſh ihemſelves 1 
A heap of Maxis, like this, for one ſmall _ Our purgings, pumpings, Blantetinge, and blows ? Welcome, then, 
| es 3 Pope. Thou unfubſtantial air, that I embrace; 
| Wen n > 4.34 3323 Y 1 deſpiſe, BLA/NKLY, blank'-ly. adv. [from blank.] In The wretch that thou haſt 3 unto the mt 
. | „who pulls not for a 3 a blank manner; with whiteneſs; with] Owes nothing to thy blaftr. Sa 
| ryden. | paleneſs; with confuſion. Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the vin 


3+ 3 oper from which the writing is ef- 29 BLARE, blar”, v. 1. [blaren, Dutch.} To | Doth looſe or bind their bleft; in ſecret cave. a 
Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern V# 


/ | She has a betlow ; to roar. inner. 
1 r 2 BLASPHE'ME, bib, fü. v. a. blaſpbe- . 353 92 the tener ſhelves with fury a . 
= Ii tel} thee, eunuch, ſhe has quite unmann'd him. | low Lat.} | * 200 Rane by ent an 2 
vden, I. To ſpeak in terms of impious i Sam; 
| 4. A. Paper unyritzen ; any thing 8 of G ” ON Pp ous irreverence NI . nothing ſo bene A 
J marks or characters. 2. To ſpeak evil of. f B Lon th * Ry our cars, | 
1 Far him, I think not on him ; for his thoughts, The trueſt iſſue of thy throne * by ts er — _ r i | 
| - Would they were barks, rather than fill'd with By his own interdiction ſtands accurs'd | r lden bf ; 
. BY me. | Sbaleſp. And does blaſpheme his breed. Shateſp. * oy his trumpet—the ange F | 
; Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, ' Thoſe who from our labours heap their board,, 3 = = — and ſulphureous Na, 
0 Seals a commiſſion. to a % n of danger. 'Shakeſp. | B!a/pbeme their feeder, and forget their lord. Pope. | Shake at the LEE be th gal of the w. *, 
go EO book of knowledge fair, | To Buarrun'un, isn. v. . To fpcak 5 2k Doh 
| Preſented with an univerſal Son blaſphemy. | | Whether there be two different goddelet, 5 
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Je ene eng dend Adil | Lier of dialer Jew, @ Shale. | Fame, or one goddeſs ſounding ene 
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- '*o 
of from | "ug 

- ſtroke of a malignant planet; the 
Fee No of any thing peſtilential. [from 
the verb To blaſt.) wb 


By the blaft God they periſh. 

7 BLAsT, bläst“. v. a- [from the noun. ] 
rike with ſome ſudden plague or 

* calamity. 


1. To ſt 

9 ounimble lightnings, ings, dart your blinding flames 
_ her ſcornful eyes! infe& her beauty, 

Fon fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, 
To fall and %%, her pride. Shakeſp. 
Oh ! Portius, is there not ſome choſen curſe, 

* "Some hidden thunder in the ſtore of heaven, 

| Red with uncommon wrath, to hl the man 

* Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin? 

Addiſon. 


« aft from the proper trumpet, as virtue 
former 


+, To make to wither. 

Upon this b/afted heath you ſtop our way. Shak. 

And behold ſeven thin ears, and blafted with 

the caſt wind, ſprung up after them. Geneſis. 

She that like lightning ſhin'd, while her face 
laſted 


* The oak now reſembles, which lightning had 
| blaſted. N aller. 
Io his green years your cenſures you would ſuit, 
Not 5% that bloſſom, but expect the fruit. Dryd. 
| Agony unmix'd, inceſſant gall, 
Corroding every thought, and b/afting all 
" Love's paradiſe. ; Thomſon. 
3. To injure ; to invalidate ; to make infa- 
8. 
"He ſhews himſelf weak, if he will take my 
word, when he thinks I deſerve no credit; or 
malicious, if he knows I deſerve credit, and yet 
goes about to blaſt its Stilling fleet. 
4. Fo cut off; to hinder from coming to 
maturitʒ. b 
Ibis commerce, Jehoſhaphat king of Judea en- 
. deavoured to renew; but his enterprize was b/aſt- 
ed by the deſtruction of veſſels in the harbour. 


72 rbutbnci. 


4. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. 
— Trumpeters, - 

With brazen din, %% you the city's ears; 
Make mingle with your ratt'ling tabourines. 

- Shakeſp. 
BLa'STMENT, blast'-meEnt. . /. [from las.] 
. Blaſky ſudden ſtroke of infection. Not now 
. un. 
In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 

Contagious b/aſtments are moſt imminent, Shaleſp. 
BL“ TrAur, bla'-tant. adj. [blattant, Fr.] Bel- 

lowing as a calf, d 

You kearn'd this language from the blatant beaſt. 

| : | Dryden. 
To BLA'TTER, blat-thr. v. . [from laters, 
Lat.] To roar; to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. 
It is a word not now uſed. ; 


She rode at peace, through his only pains and | 


. excellent endurance, however lift to 4% 
againſt him. a 1 

RLATTERA'T1ON, blat/-tar-4-8bln; 1. /. [blat- 
:teratio, Lat.) Noiſe; ſenſeleſs roar. ' 


Mar, bY. . % {alburnus.) A ſmall -whi 
rer fiſh ; called alſo a Bas. oy 


BLAZE, blaze, 2. (blaxe a torch, Saxon. ] 


. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze i 

| = more the hight than the heat. Ho 
nde main Maas of it is paſt; but a ſmall thing 
- would make it flame again. Sbalgp. "Wh 


Thy throne is darkneſs in th abyſs of light, | 


ive of glory that forbids the fight. Dryden. 
How groans of men ſhall fill the martial field 

: berce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 

fun'ral pomp ſball floating Tiber ſee! 

& Publication ; wide diff 

WP Vor. I. No V. r de diffgfio 


* 
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D 
n of report. 


N od i een yillainy has 3s god te 


Swift. | 


— — 
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For what is glory but the blaze of fame, 
The peoples praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt ? 
zi + 161 Milton. 
3. Blaze is a white mark upon a horſe, de- 
ſcending from the forehead almoſt to the 


noſe. ' Farrier*'s Di#. 
To BLAzt, bla'ze. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To flame; to ſhow the light of the flame. 
Thus you may long live an happy inſtrument 
for your king and country; you ſhall not be a 
meteor, or a blazing ſtar, but fella fa; happy 
here, and more happy hereafter. | acon, 
The third fair morn now ha d upon the main, 
Then gloſſy ſmooth lay all the liquid plain. Pope. 
2. To be conſpicuous. 
To BLAZE, bla'ze. v. a. 
1. To publiſh; to make known; to ſpread 
far and wide. : 
The noiſe of this fight, and iſſue thereof, being 
blazed by the country people to ſome noblemen 
thereabouts, they came thither. Sidney. 
My words, in hopes to blaze a ſtedfaſt mind, 
This marble choſe, as of like temper known. Sidney. 
Thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time, 
To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back. 
5 Shaleſp. 
When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen; 
The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of 
Princes. | Sbaleſp. 
But he went out, and began to publiſh it much, 
and to blaze abroad the matter, ark, 
Such myſick worthieſt were to blaze 
The peerleſs height of her immortal praiſe, 
Whoſe luſtre leads us, Milton. 
Far beyond 
The ſons of Anak, famous now and baz d, 
Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god | 
I walk'd about. Milton. 
Whoſe follies, b/az'd about, to all are known, 
And are a ſecret to himſelf alone. Granville. 
But, mortals, know, tis ſtill our greateſt pride 
To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 
| Pope, 
2. To blazon; to give an account of enſigns 
armorial in proper terms. This is not now 
uſed. 


[ 


you ſhould then have b/azed it thus: he bears a 

fierce, ſable, between two fierces, or. Peacbam. 

BLAa'ZzER, blY'-zar. 1. /. [from blaze.) One 
that ſpreads reports. 

Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime | 
His larum-bell might loud and wide be heard, 
When cauſe requir'd, but never out of time; - 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 
| | | Spenſer, 

To BLA'z ON, blaz'n. v. a. [blaſonner, Fr.] 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the figures 
on enfigns armorial. | 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, 
which I am not herald enough to bazon into 
Engliſh. | Adliſon. 

2. To deck; to embelliſh; to adorn. 
She bazon in dread ſmiles her hideous form; 

So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. Garth. 
3. To diſplay ; to ſet to ſhow. 

* O thou. goddeſs, 

Thou divine nature ! how thyſelf thou 4/azon'/? 

In theſe two princely boys! they are as gentle 

As zephyrs blowing below the violet, ; 

Not wagging his ſweet head. 

4. To celebrate; to ſet out. 

One that excels the quirk of b/azoning pens, 
And in th' eſſential veſture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. | Shateſp 
5. To blaze about; to make publick. . 
What s this but libelling againſt the ſenate, 

And blazoning our injuſtice every where? Shak:/p. 

BL4/zon, blaz n. u. J. [from the verb.) 
* The art of drawing or explaining coats of 
1 Arms. ; SL OE if - 1 


Shakeſp. 


This, in ancient times, was called a fierce ; and 


BLE 


Proceed unto beaſts that are given in arms, and 
teach me what I ought to obſerve in their blazer. 
| | . Peacham, © 
2. Show; divulgation; publication. 
But this eternal b/azo» muſt not be 
To ears of fleſh and biood. Sbaleſp. 
3. Celebration; proclamation of ſome quality. 
I am a gentleman.— I'll be ſworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and ſpirit; 
Do give thee five-fold ator. Shakeſp. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the 
blazon of their exploits upon the company. Colligr. 
BLA'ZzOxRY, blaz'-tin-ry. 2. /. [from blazon.] 
The art of blazoning. 
© Give certain rules as to the principles of bla- 
. Peacham on Drawing. 


To BLEACH, blet'sh. v. a. [bleechen, Germ.] 
To whiten; commonly to whiten by ex- 
poſure to the open air. | 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws; 
And maidens Leach their ſummer ſmocks, Shak, 

Should I not ſeek 
The clemency of ſome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gloom; and, by the ſun refin'd, 
Baſk in his beams, and bleach me in the wind? Dryd. 

To BLEACH, blet'sh. v. 2. To grow white 
to grow white in the open air. 

The white ſheet bleaching in the open field. Shak. 
For there are various penances enjoin'd ; 

And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters. Dryden. 

The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe; 
Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffen'd corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and leaching in the northern blaſt. 

Thomſon, 

BLEAK, blk. adj. [blac, blæc, Saxon.] 

1, Pale. 

2. Cold; chill; cheerleſs. 

Intreat the North 
To make his beat winds kiſs my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold. Sbaleſp. 

The goddeſs that in rural ſhrine 
Dwell'ſt here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every bl:at unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. 

é Milton. 

Her deſolation preſents us with nothing but 
bleak and barren proſpects. Addiſon. 

Say, will ye bleſs the bat Atlantick ſhore, 

Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more? Pope. 

BLEAK, bl&k, 2. /. [alburnus, from his white 
or bleak colour.] A ſmall river fiſh. 

The 6l:24, or ſreſhwater ſprat, is ever in mo- 
tion, and therefore called by ſome the river ſwal- 
low. His back is of a pleaſant, ſad ſea-water 
green; his belly white and ſhining like the moun- 
tain now. Bleak; are excellent meat, and in beſt 
ſeaſon in Auguſt, | Walton. 

BLE'AKNESS, blek-nis. 2. /. [from Gbleak.}] 
Coldueſs; chilneſs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, 
without complaining of the ba of the air; 
as the armies of the northern nations keep the 
field all winter. Addiſon. 

BLE'aKky, ble&-ky. adj. [from bleak.) Bleak; 
cold; chill. 

On ſhrubs they browze, and, on the bleaty top, 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryd. 

BLEAR, ble'r. adj. [IG laer a bliſter, Dutch.) 

1. Dim with rheum or water; ſore with 
rheum. + TY ny 

It is a tradition that blear eyes affect ſound eyes. 
, Ge be i Bacon. 

It is no more in the power of calumny to blaſt 
the dignity of an honeſt man, than of the blen 
eyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the ſun. L. Efrange. 

His Bar eyes ran in gutters to his chin; 

His beard was ſtubble, and his cheeks were thin. 
g | | 'D 

When thou ſhalt ſee the Bear ey' d fathers 1 

Their ſong this harſh and mouldy ſort of ſpeech. 


, Dryden. 
ES. | 2. Dim; 
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makes dimneſs. 
* 


B L E 
2. Dim; obſeure in general; or that which 


Thus I o- 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpungy air, 
Of power w cine the eye with Hear ill , 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton. 
To BTEAR, bl&r. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make the eyes watry, or ſore with 
rheum. | 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the hleared ſights 
Are ſpeQacled to ſee him. Shakeſp. 
| The Dardanian wives, 
With b/-ared viſages, come forth to view 
Th' iſſue of th' exploit. | Sa 
When ! was young, I, like a lazy fool, 
Would bear my eyes with oil, to ſtay from ſchool; 
Averſe to pains. Dryden. 
2. To dim the eyes. ; 
This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argu- 
ment, to Hear our eyes, and lull us aſleep in ſecu- 
9 N Kaleigb. 
Br Ee AREDNESS, bl#-r6d-nls. 1. /. [from blear- 
ed.] The ſtate of being bleared, or dimmed 
with rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 
eyelids, makes a blcaregneſs. Wiſeman. 
To BLEAT, blet. v. n. [blæran, Sax. ] To cry 
as a ſheep. 
We were as twinn'd lambs, that did friſk i“ th' 
ſun, * 
And beat the one at th' other. Sbaleſp. 
Vou may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
; Sbateſp. Merch. of Venice. 
While on ſweet graſs her beating charge does lie, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. PReoſcommon. 
Whar bull dares bellow, or what ſheep dares bleat 
Within the lion's den ? Dryden. 


BSA, ble&t. 1. [from the verb.] The cry 
of a ſheep or lamb. 
Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 
The bellowing of oxen, and the bleat 
Of fleecy ſheep. | Chapman. 
BLE E, bléb'. 2. /. [5laen, to ſwell, Germ.] A 
bliſter. Skinner. 
Bun, . preterite and particip. [from To 
bleed. 
To BLEED, bled'. v. n. pret. I bled; I have 
bled. [bledan, Saxon. ] 


I. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 1 
| I bleed inwardly for my lord. Sbaleſp. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure ; | 
For goodneſs dare not check thee! - + Shakeſp. 


Many, upon the ſeeing of others bleed, or ſtran- 
gled, or tortured, themſelves are ready to faint, 
as if they bled.. Bacon. 

a. To die a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day; 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? Pope. 
3. To loſe blood medicinally ; as, he 4/e4 for 
à fever. i 1 | 
4. To drop, as blood. It is applied to any 
thing that drops from ſome body on inci- 
fion, as blood from an animal. 
For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Pope. 


2 Deb, bled. v. a. To let blood; to take 


blood from. 5 
That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 

Have 6/:d, and purg'd me to a ſumple vote. Pope. 
BLEiT, blet'. 2 adj, Baſhful. It is uſed in 
BLATE, bläte. 
Fs BLE/MISH, bl&w-Ish. v. a. {from Blanie, 

Junius; from bleme white, Fr. Skinner.) 
1. To mark with any deformity. 


Likelier that my outward face might have been | 
diſpviſed, than that the face of ſo excellent a mind | 


could have been thus bb. 


* 


o = 
» 
as 4 9 - - 


Scotland, and the 5 | 


B L E 
2. To defame ; to tarniſm, with reſpe@ to 


utation. 
"Not that my verſe would bemiſo all the fair; 
But yet if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to | 


Thoſe, who, by concerted defamations, endea- 
vour to blemiſs his character, incur the complicated 
guilt of ſlander and perjury. Addiſon. 

BLe'm18H, blém“-ish. n./. [from the verb.] 
1. A mark of deformity ; a ſcar; a diminu- 
tion of beauty. 

As he hath cauſed a blemiſs in a man, ſo ſhall 
it be done to him again. Leviticus, 

Open it ſo from the eyelid, that you divide not 
that; for, in ſo doing, you will leave a remedi- 
leſs blemiſb. Wiſeman. 

2. Reproach; diſgrace ; imputation. 

That you have been earneſt, ſhould be no hemd 
or diſcredit at all unto you. Hooker. 

And if we ſhall neglect to propagate theſe bleſ- 
ſed diſpoſitions, what others can undertake it, 
without ſome blemiſs to us, ſome reflection on our 
negligence ? Spratt. 

None more induſtriouſſy publiſh the blemiſhes 
of an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie 
open to the ſame cenſures; raiſing applaufe to 
themſelves, for reſembling a perſon of an exalted 
reputation, though in the blameable parts of his 
character, Addiſon. 

3. A ſoil; turpitude; taint ; deformity. 
Firſt ſhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 


a hlemiſb, 
Ere that I leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to 
ſolemnize. Sidney. 


Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 
That clear ſhe died from emiſb criminal. Fairy ©. 

Is conformity with Rome a hem unto the 
church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament ? Hooker. 


Not a hair periſh'd : 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſs, 
But freſher than before. Shakeſp. 
Evadne's huſband ! *tis a fault 
To love, a blemiſs to my thought. 
That your duty may no blemi/b take, 
I will myſelf your father's captive makE. Dryden. 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beauty, as well as a blemiſs, the ſubject of deriſion. 


Addiſon. 
2 BLENCH, blentsh'. v. u. 


Waller. 


To ſhrink ; to 
ſtart back ; to give way : not uſed. 
I'll obſerve his looks; 

Pill tent him to the quick; if he but 8/ench, 
I know my courſe. Sbaleſp. 

Patience herſelf, what goddeſs ere ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer blench at ſufferance than I do. Shakeſp. 

Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 

Though ſometimes you do bench from this to that, 
As cauſe doth miniſter.  Shakeſp. 


obſtruct. Not uſed. 
The rebels beſieged them, winning the even 


of hay before them, to blench the defendants ſight, 

and dead their ſhot. | Carew. 

7o BLEND, blénd'. v. a. preter. I blended ; 

anciently, bent. [blenvan, Saxon. 

1. To mingle together. 
"Tis beauty truly blent, whoſe red and whit 

Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid 

on. : Sba ſeſp. 

The miſtion taught by the ancients is too ſlight 

or groſs; for bodies mixed according to their hypo- 

thefis, would not appear ſuch to the acute eyes of. 

a lynx, who would diſcern the elements, if they 


not united. 


Did love and majeſty together blend. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reſt, 
And blended lie ch oppreſſos.and M oppreſs'd. 


2. To confound. 


4 


- Dryden. | 


To BLENCH, blintsh'. v. a. To hinder; to 


He had his calmer nfluence, and his mien J 


| 


ground on the top, by carrying up great truſſes | 


were no otherwiſe mingled, than but $/exded but | 


BLE 


The moon ſhould wander from her 
the times and ſeaſons of the year A u, 
by diſordered and confuſed mixture. 2 
3. To pollute; to ſpoil; to corrupt ek 
fignification was anciently much * * 
but is now wholly obſolete, Gy 
Which when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent, Fa. 
Regard of worldly muck doth foully bad * 
And low abaſe the high heroick ſpirit. Fei 
The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is f & 
And thy throne royal with diſtonour J. Wo 
Br up EE, blend\4r. u. f [from 74 J 
The perſon that mingles. 5 
BEN T, bleént“. The obſolete particidle gf 
blend. n 
To BLESS, blés“. v. a. preterite and par: 
e or Het. [blerrian, Saxon. N 
o make happy; to proſper; to make 
ſucceſsful. 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place bencath. It is twice 4% 
It b/zfeth him that gives, and him that takes, 
SBal 
Had I but died an hour before thi: 4 
I had liv'd a & time: for, ſrom this inftanc, 
"I here 's nothing ſerious in mortality, Shakeſp, 
This kingdom enjoyed the greateſt calm, and 
the fulleſt meaſure of felicity, that any people, in 
any age, ior ſo long time together, have been 
Blefſed with. Clarendon. 
Happy this ifle, with ſuch a hero 3/8; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaſt? 
Waller, 
In vain with folding arms the youth aſſay'd 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade ; 
But ſhe return'd no more, *0 8/77 his longing eyes, 
Vr des. 


fire, 


— 


O hoſpitable Jove !] we thus invoke, 
| Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour. Dr;d4, 
2. To wiſh happineſs to another; to pr 
nounce a bleſſing upon him. 
And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes the 
man of God 6/:fed the children of Iſrael, before 
his death. Deuteronmy, 
3. To conſecrate by a prayer. 
He 6/:/ed, and brake, and gave the loaves, Mat, 


4. To praiſe; to glorify for benefits rece!s- 
ed; to celebrate. ; 
Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker cf 
all in all, alone to be ble/zd, adored, and honoured 
by all for ever. : Heoker, 
But 5% be that great pow'r, that hath us 
 Heſe'd 
With longer life than carth and heav'n can — 
Ares. 
5. It ſeems, in one place of Sener, to ſignify 
the ſame as to wwave z to brandiſb; to flonry?. 
This fignification is taken from an old rite 
of our Romiſh anceſtors, who 5% 3 
field directed their hands in quick ſucceſſion 
to all parts of it. 
Whom when the prince to battle new addreft, 
And threat'ning high his dreadful ſtroke did ſer, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he 34%, 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee. 
5 Fairy Qu. 
BLx'ss ED, blés“- sed. particip. adj. [from To 
bleſs.) P ; 
1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 
BEL are ve D. f | = 
2. Holy and happy; happy in the favour o 
ATR | 1 
All generations ſhall 0 me Bleſſed. Tals. 
3. Happy in the joys of heaven 
BY Bla are the — which die in the Lord. Ae. 


Buxt's8ED 7hi/tle, blès-sed thls I. Lcnicus, Lat. 


Pepe. 


The name of a.glant.,} 1 5 


B L. i 
Ns x, blls-s24-13. adv. [from Bleed] 


iy. | 
| 115 Ladet of Clitophon's taking, had ſo 
22 procured their meeting. Sidney. 
BLE SSEDNESS, bl&s' - 8&d-nls. 2. . [from 


„ rphees; Felicity 
| inels ; felicity. 

K Mos times have I, leaning to yonder palm, 
admired the h/ due of it, that it could bear love 
without the ſenſe of pain. Sidney, 

His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 

For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the % νν, of being little. Sa. 

- cnet happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in ſingle blefſedne/s. Shake/e 

4, Heaven! felicity. 

It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, 
paſſes into glory, ble/edugſs, and immortality. South, 
. Divine favour- 

BLg'SSER, blés“-sür. u. /. [from Bleſs.) He 
that blefſes, or gives a bleſſing; he that 
makes any thing proſper. 


E 
When thou receiveſt praiſe, take it indiffer- 


ently, and return it to God, the giver of the gilt, 
or blefſer of the action. 2 aylor. 

Buz'ssinG, blés-slug. 1. /. [from %,. 

1 Benediction; a prayer by which happineſs 

'  implored for any one. a a 

3. A declaration by which happineſs is pro- 
miſed in a prophetick and authoritative 
manner, \ 

The perſon that is called, kneeleth down before 
the chair, and the father layeth his hand upon his 
head, or her head, and giveth the % ug. Baccn. 

3. Any of the means of happinels; a gift; 
an advantage; a benefit. | 

Nor are his b/e//ings to his banks confin'd, 

But free, and common, as the fea and wind. 
Denham. 

Political jealouſy is very reaſonable in perſons 
perſuaded of the excellency of their conſtitution, 
who believe that they derive from it the moſt 
valuable 6% ing of ſociety. Addion. 

A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a being as ex- 
tenſive as the community to which he belongs: 
a- bleſſing which includes all other ugs what- 


ſoever, that relate to this life. Aiterbury. 
4. Divine favour. 
My pretty couſin, 
Bling upon you ö Shaleſp. 


I had moſt need of % ing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. Sha lep. 
Honour thy father and mother, both in word 
and deed, that a ble//ing may come upon thee 
from them, 8 Ecclus. 
He ſhall receive the b/efſing from the Lord. P/al. 
5. The Hebrews, under this name, often 


_ underſtood the preſents which friends 


make to one another; in all probability, 
becauſe they. are generally. attended with 
tefings and compliments both from thoſe 
who give, and thoſe who receive. Calmet. 

and Jacob ſaid, receive my preſent at my 


take, I pray thee, my ble that is 
brought to thee. * 15 ine engſis. 


16 blèstꝰ. preterite and participle. [from 
J. 5 


Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſa reſt ! 
5 POT genius, 
LEW, blu'. The preterite from blgqw. 
Be preterite from blew 


ſelves with a : q 
” great part of the caſtle, with gun- 
. Powder, | Knolles. 


Bleyms, levi 48 — . . 
ym. . /. An inflammation in 
| * wacky à horſe, der the ſole and 
Ruoke, bt. 8 Farrier's Dif, 
* . Rs /. 
own] 1 * , 


— 


8 


| 


| 


in thy love too bief/ Pope. | 


A into a ſtrong tower, where, ſee- | 
uz no remedy, they deſperately Blew up them- | 


etymology un- 


— 


BL! 


1. Mildew; according to Skimmer: but it 

) ſeems taken by moſt writers, in a general 

ſenſe, for any cauſe of the failure of 
fruits. 1 3 

1 complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, 
who often fell into the ſame misfortune, and 
eſteemed it ſome blight of the ſpring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blaſting. 

When you come to the proof once, the firſt 
blight of froſt ſhall moſt inſallibly ſtrip you of all 
your glory. f LEfſirange. 

To BliGcur, bli't. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To corrupt with mildew. 
This vapour bears up along with it any noxious 
mineral ſteams; it then blaſts vegetables, /ig t. 
corn and fruit, and is ſometimes injurious even 


to men. I 2odzward, 
2. In general, to blaſt ; to hinder from fer- 
tility. 


My country neighbours do not find it im- 
poſſible to think of a lame horſe they have, or 
their b/ighted corn, till they have run over in their 
minds all beings. Lacke. 

But leſt harſh care the lover's peace deſtroy, 
And roughly 5/igbt the tender buds of joy, 

Let reaſon tcach. Lyttelton. 


BLIND, bli/nd. adj. [blind, Saxon.] 
t. Deprived of ſight; wanting the ſenſe of 
ſeeing ; dark. - 

The blind man that governs his ſteps by feel- 
ing, in defect of eyes, receives advertiſement of 
things through a ſtaff. Digby. 

Thoſe other two, equall'd with me in fate, 

So were I equall'd with them in renown ! 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mzonides 
And Tereſias, and Phineas, prophets old. Milt. 


2. Intellectually dark; unable to judge; 
ignorant: with to before that which is 
unſeen. 

All authors to their own defcQs are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, what ſplay mouths they make ; 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dryd. 
3. Sometimes of: 
Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. 


Dryden J 


4. Unſeen; out of the publick view; pri- 
vate: generally with ſome tendency to 
ſome contempt or cenſure. 

To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencies 


they make themſelves ſubject, with whom any 


blind or ſecret corner is judged a fit houſe of 
common praycr. Hoc er. 


5. Not eafily diſcernible; hard to find; 
dark; obſcure; unſcen. 

There be alſo blind fires under ſtone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame out. Bacon. 

| Where elſe * 
Shall 1 inform my unacquainted feet 
In the blind mazes of this tangled wood? Milton. 


Howe have we wander'd a long diſmal night, 
Led through blind paths by each deluding light! 
Roſcommon. 
Part creeping under ground, their journey blind, 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 
| Dryden, 
So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, 
And, with full fails, on the 8/ind rocks arc loſt, 
Dryden. 
A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd. and free, 
Join'd by the length"of a hid gallery. 
Jo the king's cloſet led. Dryden, 
6. Blind Veſſels. {with chymiſts.] Such as 
have no opening but on one fide. 


To BLIxD, bii'nd. v. a. {from the noun.) 
i, To make blind; to deprive of fight. 


| 


Imo her ſcornſul eyes! Sila. 


| 


You nimble lightnings, dart your bliading flames | 


| 3. Ignorance ; 
4 2 


- 


BLT 


Of whoſe hand have I received any bribe to 
Niad mine eyes therewith ? and I will reſtore it. 
| IT Samael. 
A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief; but 
a guide that lind. thoſe whom he ſhould lead, is 
undoubtedly a much greater. South, 
2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. 
So whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs blind, the ſky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye. 


Dryden, 
3- To darken the underftanding... 
This my long-ſuffering, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, 
But hard be harden'd, blind be blinded more. Milli. 
4- To obſcure to the underſtanding. 
The ſtate of the controverſy between us he en- 
deavoured, with all kis art, to blind and confound. 


Still ing fleet. 
BLixD, blind. . / | 
1. Something to hinder the fight. 


Hardly any thing in our converſation is pure 


and genuine; civility caſts a blind over the duty, 
under ſome cuſtomary words. L' Eftrange. 
2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the un- 
derſtanding. . | 
Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a blind 
for the execution of the other. Decay of Piety, 


To BLI1'NDFOLD, blind-f61d, v a. [from ind 
and f0/d.) To hinder from ſeeing, by blind- 
ing the eyes. X 

When they had blind him, they ſtruck him 
on the face. | Luke. 

BLi'xdFoLD, blf'nd-f6ld. adj. [from the 
verb.] Having the eyes covered. 

And oft himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, 
aa reaſon, blent through paſſion, nought de- 

cried, 
But, as a Llindfold bull, at random fares, 

And where he hits, nought knows, and where 
he hurts, ncught cares. Fairy Queen. 
Who lindfold walks upon a river's brim, : 

When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim ? ' 
| Dryden, 
When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man blind» 
fold caſts a dye, what reaſon can he have to pre- 
ſume, that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than 
a black ? South. 
The women will look into the tate of the nation 


with their own eyes, and be no longer led blindfold. ' 


by a male legiflature. Addiſon. 
BL1i'NDLyY, bl/nd-ly. adv. [from Blind.} 
1. Without ſight. | 
2. Implicitly ; without examination. 
The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſtreſs blindly led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed. 


charge atheiſm on thoſe, who will not, without 

examining, ſubmit, and b/indly ſwallow their nen- 

ſenſe. Locke, 
3. Without judgment or direction. | 


Dryden. 


How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to 


How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 


Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryden. 


BLi'xdMan's BUFF, bli'nd-manz-baf. 2. . 
A play in which ſome one is to have his 
eyes covered, and hunt out the reſt of the 


company. 

Diſguis'd in all the maſk of night, 
We left cur champion on his flight; HY 
At blindman's 4 to grope his way, 4 
In equal fear of night and day, 

He imagines I ſhut my eyes again; but fur 


Hullitras. 


he fancies I play at blindman's bu with him; for - 


he thinks I never have my eyes open. $3i) fing flee, | 


BL1'NDNE 8, bli/nd-nls.-.- r {from Bind. 
1. Want of fight. 

blindneſs. - . 
intellectual darkneſs.- 5 


I will ſmite every houſe of the people with | 
Zechariah. - 


; 
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All the reſt as born of ſavage brood, © 
But with baſe thoughts, are into blindneſs led, 
And kept from looking on the lightſome Sr: 
er. 
Nor can we call it choice, when N 
Folly and blindneſs only could refuſe. Denham. 
Whenſoever we would proceed beyond theſe 
. ſimple ideas, we fall preſently into darkneſs and 
difficulties, and can diſcover nothing farther but 
our awn blindneſs and ignorance, Locke. 
BLY _ ETTLE, bli'nd- ntl. a. /. [ ſerofularia.] 
A plant. 


— 5 


P ö | — 
BLrxDs1DE, blind-side. n. . [from blind 


and fide.) Weakneſs ; foible ; weak part. 
He is too great a lover of himſelf ; this is one 
of his blindfides ; the beſt of men, I fear, are not 
without them. | Swift. 
BLixnDworM, blind-whrm. 2. / [cecilia, 
from blind and vorm.] A ſmall viper, called, 
likewiſe a flow worm ; believed not to be. 
Venomous. 
You ſpotted ſnakes, with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not ſeen; 
Newts and blindwworms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen. \ Shakeſp. 
The greater flow worm, called alſo the blind 
worm, is commonly thought to be blind, becauſe 
of the littleneſs of his eyes. Grew. 
To BLINK, blink“. v. n. [lincten, Daniſh. ] 
1. To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a ſpy ; 
That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both trove to blink. 
2. To ſee obſcurely, . 
What 's here! the portrait of a blinking ideot. 


Hudibras. 


Shakeſp. | 


Sweet and lovely wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to hint through with mine 
. eyne,  Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 

His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame. Pope. 

BLI1NKARD, blink -Erd. 2. /. [from 6link.] 

1. One that has bad eyes. | 

2. Something twinkling. 

In ſome parts we ſee many glorious and emi- 
nent ſtars, in others few of any remarkable great- 
neſs, and in ſome none but blintards, and obſcure 
ones. . Hakewill. 

BLISS, blls'. 2. /. [blirre, Sax. from bliSarian 
to rejoice.) 

1. The higheſt degree of happineſs ; bleſſed- 
neſs; felicity : generally uſed of the hap- 
pineſs of bleſſed ſouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, 
Iam the way; the way that leadeth us from mi- 

_ ſery into bliſs. Hooker. 

| Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 
That time celeſtial viſages; yet, mix'd 


With pity, violated not their 6%. Milton. 
4% +... With me 

All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and bliſs. 

| Milton, 


2. Felicity in general. | 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject or in king. Pope. 
BL1sSSFULL, blis/-fal. adj. [from . and 
Hull. Full of joy; happy in the higheſt 
egree. 


et ſwimming in that ſea of bliſsful joy, 
He nought forgot. Fairy Queen. 


The two' ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, are de- 
pron of the M viſion, and confuſion of 
face. 


Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 
In u ſulitude. en 
80 I ſhalt thou end thy 4/;{ful days, 

And ſteal thyſelf from life by low decays. Pope. 

Firſt in the fields I try the filyan ſtrains, 


Nor bluſh to ſport in Windſor's %% ul plains. 


| 


Hammond. | 


Milton. | 


; 


Fe. 


B L O 


'BL1's8FULLY, blls-fal-ly. adv. [from bliſsful.) 


Happily. 


bliſsful.) Happineſs ; fulneſs of joy. 
To Bri's sou, blls“-süm. v.n. To caterwaul : 
to be luſtful, 
BLI'STER, blls'-tar, =. /. [bluyfter, Dutch.] 
t. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle from 
the cutis, and filled with ſerous blood. 
In this ſtate ſhe gallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies lips, who ſtrait on kiſſes dream, 
Which oft the angry Mab'with bliſters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. 
Shateſp. 
I found a great blifter drawn by the garlick, but 
had it cut, which runa good deal of water, but 
filled again by next night. Temple. 
2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation of a 
film or ſkin from the other parts. 
Upon the leaves there riſeth.a tumour like a 
blifter. Bacon. 
To BLYSTER, blis'-tür. v. 2. [from the noun.) 
To riſe in bliſters, | 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue bier, 
And never to my red-look'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shakeſp. 
Embrace thy knees with loathing hands, 
Which hier when they touch thee. Dryd, 
To BL1'STER, blis“- tür. wv. a. 
r. To raiſe bliſters by ſome hurt, as by a burn, 
or rubbing. | 
Look, here comes one, a gentlewoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
Hath b/ifer'd her report. Shakeſp. 
2. To raiſe bliſters with a medical intention. 
I b/:;fered the legs and thighs ; but was too late: 
he died howling, Wiſeman. 
BLYTHE, bit the. adj. [bliSe, Saxon.] Gay; 
- z merry; joyous; ſprightly ; mirth- 


We have always one eye fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of our enemies; and, according to the 
blithe or heavy aſpect thereof, our other eye ſhew- 
eth ſome other ſuitable token either of diſlike or 
approbation. | Hooker. 

Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny. Shateſp. 

For that fair female troop thou ſaw'ſt, that 

ſeem'd 
Of goddeſſes, ſo Blithe, ſo ſmooth, ſo gay; 
Yet empty of all good. Milton. 

To whom the wily adder, blithe and glad: 
Empreſs! the way is ready, and not long. Milton. 

And the milkmaid ſingeth blitbe, 

And the mower whets his ſcythe. Milton. 

Should he return, that troop ſo blitbe and bolg, 

Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. 
Pope. 


a blithe manner. | 
BLr'THNEss, blith-nls. 
BL1'TH80MENEs8,blith'-s&m-nls; 

quality of being blithe. 
BL1'THSOME, blith'-s&m. adj. [from blithe.] 

Gay; cheerful. _ | * A 

Froſty blaſts deface 

The blithſome year: trees of their ſhrivell'd fruits 

Are widow'd; Philips. 
To BLOAT, blô te. v. a. [probably from bab. 

To ſwell, or make turgid with wind : it 

has wp, an intenſive particle. 15 a 

His rude eſſays | 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praiſe, 

That he may get more bulk belors he dies, 
GE A I a. | IgE Dryden. 

The ftrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinctions, 

levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot but 


n. ſ. [from 
blithe. |] The 


virgins bloated up, and waddling up and down lik 
big-bellied women. - | ef es Addiſon, 


To Broar, bld'te, v. a. To grow turgid. 
| | 2 


Bri'ssrurxzss, blls“-fül-nis. n. . (from | 


Dia. | 


BL1'THLyY, blYth-lF. adv. (from blithe.) In | 


be troubled to ſee ſo many well-ſhaped innocent | 


BLO 


Ik a perſon of a firm conſtitution begin 
| from being warm grows cold, 2 — 
R Arbutbny, 
BLoaT, bl&te. adj, Swelled with intem. 
perance ;, turgid. : 
The bloat king. Shateſp. Hari 
BLOo'/ATEDNESS, bl&-t&d-nts. 5. . [fro ; 
bloat.) Turgidneſs; ſwelling ; tumour a 
Laſſitude, lazineſs, G loatedneſi, and ſcorbuticy 
ſpots, are ſymptoms of weak fibres. Arbut bust 
Bro nn, bldb/-bar. u. /. {from 4o,), 4 
word uſed in ſome counties for a bubble 
There ſwimmeth alſo in the ſea a round fin 
- "pony: called a 6/obber, reputed noiſome to hy 
* f Caray, 
BLo'BBERLi1e, blöb'-büör-Up. 2. / from 
or blobber and lip.] A thick * 8 
They make a wit of their inſi pid friend, 
His blobberlips and beetlebrows commend, On 
BLo'BLIPPED, blob/-lipt. 2 
BLrO'BBERLIPPED, blob/-bur-lipt, c adj. 
Having ſwelled or thick lips. 
A blobberlipped ſhell, ſeemeth to be a king of 
muſſel. Ciew 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree; 


flatnoſed, and blobberlipped. L'Eftrange. 
| BLOCK, bldk', . /. [ock, Dutch ; 4%, 
Fr.] | | 
1, A heavy piece of timber, rather thick 
than long. 


| 2. A maſs of matter. 


Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a groupe of 
figures; cut in the fame be of marble, and 
riſing one above another. Adiiſ, 

A maſſy body. 

Small cauſes are ſufficient to make a man un- 
. eaſy, when great ones are not in the way : for 

want of a block, he will ſtumble at a ſtraw. Swift, 
4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt, 

When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome tree, yet, 

after the ſkill of artificers to ſet forth ſuch a di- 

vine ock, it cannot one moment ſecure itſelf 

from being eaten by worms. Stilling fed. 


5. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers uſe dd for 
the hat itſelf. 

He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his 
hat; it ever changes with the next bel. SLa#:}, 

6. The wood on which criminals are be— 
headed. of 

Some guard theſe traitors to the block of death, 
Treaſon's true bed, and yielder-up of breath, 
| Shaieſp, 


| 3 


| At the inſtant of his death, having a long 


beard, after his head was upon the lle, he gent- 
ly drew his beard aſide, and ſaid, This hath not 


offended the king. Baan. 
Pl drag him thence, 
Even from the holy altar to the block Dryden. 


7. An obſtruction ; a ſtop. 

Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for 
righteouſneſs ſake is our felicity, when he {5 
us run ſo from it, that no crime is LJcc# enough in 
our way to ſtop our flight ? Decay of Pity 

8. A ſea term for a pully, 

9. A blockhead ; a fellow remarkable for 
The country is a deſert, where the good 
Gain'd inhabits not; born 's not underſtood; 
There men become beaſts, and prone to all evils; 
In cities, blocks. Donne. 

What tongueleſs /ocks were they, would 11 
not ſpeak ? Shakeſp. Richars I 


To BLOCK, blok/. v. a. [bloguer, Fr.] 
1. To ſhut up; to incloſe, ſo as to kinder 
egreſs ; to obſtruct. 
"The ſtates about them ſhould neither by cr. 
creaſe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, tt 
it in their power to hurt or annoj. Clare 


. v 


to note clauſure. 
A — the governor of Abingdon, 


to block it up, from infeſtin 
to ſend - «= pa - Clarendon, 
the great nt raiſes an army, and bloke up the 
on on the fide that faces his dominions. Addiſon. 
1 ocK- HOUSE) bl6k'-hou's. n. /. [from block 
ind bouſe.] A fortreſs built to obſtruct or 
Hock up à paſs, commonly to defend a 
* i ded | ith Block-bouſes, and 
; ce is guarded wi uſes, 
Ri the — fortified with ordnance. 
Carew. 
Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, 
1nd is under the protection of ſome block-borſer. 
Raleigh. 
.oce-TINg blok'-tin. n. ſ. [from lock and 
un. So the tradeſmen call that which is 
pure or unmixed, and yet unwrought. 
_ Bogle. 
ock A DE, bldk-kAde. 2. /. [from Block.] A 
fege carried on by ſhutting up the place, 
. The enemy was neceſſitated wholly to abandon 
the blockade of Olivenza. Tatler. 
Round the goddeſs roll oo 
Broad hats and hoods, and caps, a ſable ſhoal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black b/ochade extends. 
; Pope. 
7, BLOCKADE, bldk-ki/de- v. a. [from the 
noun] To ſhut up by obſtruction. 
Huge bales of Britiſh cloth 5/oc4ade the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar, Pope. 


LO 'CKHEAD, blok/-hed, 1. ſ. [from Block and 

bead.] A ſtupid fellow; a dolt; a man 
without parts. F | ; 

Your wit will not ſo ſoon out as another man's 

will; it is ſtrongly wedged up in a blockbead. Sbak. 

We idly ſit like ſtupid b/octhboads, 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibras. 
A Blo:thead rubs his thoughtle's ſkull, 

And thanks his ſtars he was-not born a fool. Pope. 


BLo'CKHEADED, blok'-hed-id. adj. [from | 


blockbead.) Stupid; dull. 
Says a blockbeaded boy, theſe are villainous 
creatures. | Z' Eftrange. 


BLocxISH, blök' Ish. adj, [from Glock.) 


Stupid; dull. 
Make a lott'ry, 


| And, by decree, let bloc4iſb Ajax draw 


The ſort to fight with Hector. Shakeſp. 

BLO'CKISHLY, blök“-Ish-Iy. adv. [from Block- 
b.] In a ſtupid manner. 

bL0"CKISHNESS, bidk“-Ish- nis. n. . [from 
blockz/.] Stupidity ; dullneſs. 

BLO'MARY, blöm“-A- TF. n. ſs The firſt forge 
in the iron mills, through which the metal 


paſſes, after it has been firſt melted from 
the mine. Dick. 


droxkEr, blon'-kit. n. . U ſuppoſe for 


_ 

Our vlontet livery 's been all too ſad 
For thilke ſame ſcaſon, when all is yclad 
With pleaſance. . | 
BLOOD, blk”, 7. / [blos, Saxon.) 
1, The red liquor that circulates in the 


Spenſer. 
'odiey of animale. q 
ut fleſh, with the life thereof, which is th 
bleed thereof, ſhall you not eat. ; Genefe. 
. Child ; progeny. 


Well no more meet/no more ſee one another: 


But yet thou art my fleſh, my beo, my daughter. 
Shakeſp. 


„ Family; kindred,” - 
many and as well born-blood: as thoſe 


in his face, to contradi his claim. Shabeſp: 


0! what an happineſs is it to find 


And of rau blood, a brother kind ! Ha. 


b 
F ous 


%. 


_—_— 


| 


| 


4. To heat; to exaſperate. 


B I. O 


According to the common law of England, in 
adminiſtrations, the whole b/oed is preferred to the 
half 3/:0d. | Aylife. 

4. Deſcent; lineage. 

Epithets of flattery, deſerved by few of them; 
and not running in a lead, like the perpetual gen- 
tleneſs of the Ormond family. Dryden. 

5. Blood royal; royal lineage. 
| They will almoſt 
Give us a prince o' th' 4/ood, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shakeſp. 
6. Birth; high extraction. 
I am a gentleman of h and breeding. Shak, 
7. Murder; violent death. 
It will have blood; they ſay, blood will have 


Blood. 3 Shakeſp. 

The voice of thy brother's food crieth unto me 

from the ground. Gen. iv. 10. 
8. Life. 


When wicked men have lain a righteous per- 
ſon in his own houſe, upon his bed, ſhall I not 
therefore now require his 5/024 at your hand? 

2. Samuel, iv. 11. 
9. For blood. Though his blood or life was 
at ſtake : a low phraſe. | 

A crow lay battering upon a muſcle, and could 
not, for bis blood, break the ſhell to come at the 

_ fiſh. ; L' Eftrange. 
10, The carnal part of man. 

Fleſh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee, 

but my Father which is in heaven. Matth. xvi. 17. 
11. Temper of mind; ſtate of the paſſions. 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold blood, which you gain'd in hot? Hudibras. 
12. Hot ſpark 3 man of fire. 

The news put divers young Blood into ſuch. a 
fury, as the ambaſſadors were not, without peril, 
to be outraged. Bacon. 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He waſhed his garments in wine, and his clothes 

in the blood of grapes. Geneſis, xlix. IT. 
To BLooD, blad'. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſtain with blood. 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
And, ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 
And blood their points, to prove their partnerſhip 

in war. Dryden s Fables. 

He was loaded up to his elbows by a couple of 
Moors, whom he butchered with his own imperial 
hands, Addiſon. 

2. To enter; fo enure to blood, as a hound. 
Fairer than faireſt, let none ever ſay, 
That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. 
Spenſer*s Sonnets. 
3- To lod, is ſometimes to let blood medi- 
cally. | 


When the facultics intellectual are in vigour, 
not drenched, or, as it were, blooded by the af- 
fections. Bacon Apophthegms. 

By this means, matters grew more exaſperate ; 
the auxiliary forces of French and Enghſh were 
much b/coded one againſt another. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

B1.00D-BOLTERED, blad'-b6I-thrd. adj. [from 
blood and bolter.) Blood ſprinkled. 

The 6blood-bglter'd Banquo ſmiles upon me. 

| Mac beth 
BLOOp-Hor, blad'-hot. adj. [from ood and. 
hot.) Hot in the ſame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will 
gain time to warm the beer b bot, which then 
he may drink ſafely. Locke. 


To BLoOOD-LET, blad'-let. v. n. {from blood | 


and Jet.) To bleed; to open a vein me- 

dicinally. 
The chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into blood, 

by its circulation through the lungs, 


BLOOD-LETTER, blad'-IGt-thr. . . [from 


Ilood-let.] A phlebotomiſt; one that takes 


away blood medically. «= 


. | | 
». N 
. 


. 


ö as is known 
by experiments in lood- letting. Arbuth. on Aliment;. 


BLO- 


This miſchief, in aneuriſms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the bloa-letter, who, not conſi- 
dering the errour committed in letting blood, binds 
up the arm careleſsly, Wiſeman. 

BLo0D-STONE, blid-st&ne. 1. , [ hamatites ; 

wow blood * one.] The name of a ſtone. 
ere is a ſtone, which they call the blond one 

which, worn, is thought to ood for — 
bleed at the noſe; which, no doubt, is by aſtric- 
tion, and cooling of the ſpirits. Bacon, 

The bledfone is green, ſpotted with a bright 
blood red. Woodward on Foſſils. 

BLooOD-THIRSTY, blid'-thars-th. adj. from 
blood and thing.] Defirous to ſhed blood. 

And high advancing his 5/o04-thir/ty blade, 
Struck one of thoſe deformed heads. Fairy Oucen. 

The image of God the B/ood-thirfly have hot; 

for God is charity and mercy itſelf. Raleigh's Hift. 

BLOOD-VESSEL, blad”-ves-s1l. [from blood and 
veſſel.) A veſſel appropriated by nature to 
the conveyance of the blood. ; 

The ſkins of the forehead were extremely tough 


and thick, and had not in them any b/ood-veſſel, 
that we were able to diſcover. Addiſon's Spectator. 


BLo'odFLOWER, blid'-Albwr. n. {. (beman- 
thus, Lat.] A plant. 


BLooDGUYLTINESS, blad'-gilt'-y-nls. u. /. 
[from Bed and guilty.) Murder; the crime 
of ſhedding blood. . | 

And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
Yet were 't not better, fair it to accord, 
Than with bloodguiltineſs to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd ? 
Fairy D uven, 

BLo'opHoOUND, blad'-hound. . . [from 
blood and hound.] A hound that follows 
8 ſcent, and ſeizes with great fierce- 
nets. 

Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the people! 
Thou zealous, publick 4locdbourd, hear and melt! 
Dryden. 
Where are theſe rav ning bi-odbeund;, that purſue 
In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? 
Southerne t Inn, Adult, 
A bloodbound will follow the track of the perſon 
he purſues, and all hounds the particular game 
they have in chace. Arbuthnot on Alimentt. 
And though the villain *ſcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a b/oodbound, at his heels. 
| | Swift, 
BLo'oDILY, blnd'-4ly. adv. {from bloody.)] 
With diſpoſition to ſhed blood; cruelly. 
- I told the purſuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine enemies 
To-day at Pomiret bloodily were butcher'd. 
Shaleſp. Richard III. 
This day the poet, Slocdily inclin d, 
Has made me die, full ſore againſt my mind. Dryd. 

BLo'oDINESs, blud-- nls. n. [from bloody. 
The ſtate of being bloody. | 

It will manifeſt it ſelf by its &/oodingfs ; yet ſome- 
times the ſcull is ſo thin as not to admit of any. 
by Sharps Surgery. 

BLo'oDLESS, blud'-lis adj. [from Mood. 

1. Without blood; dead. 

He checr'd my forrows, and, for ſums of gold, 
The Lone carcaſs of my Hector ſold. | 
| Dryden's Hneid. 


2. Without laughter. 


War brings ruin where it ſhould amend; * 
But beauty, with a Slade, conqueſt, finds 
A welcorhe ſov'reiguty in rudeſt minds; Waller. 
BLo'ons HED, bläd'-shed. . 7 (from 100d 
and Ped.) 31.4 Wy + 
1. The crime of blood, or murder 
Full many miſchiefs follow eruel wratk; 
Abhorred 4/odfbed, and tum ultuous ſtriſe, 


U nmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcath. Fairy 1 


All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this; 
And this ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, hos 
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B IL O 


Shall prove a deadly Bloodfbed but a jeſt, 
Ezampled by this heinous ſpeQacle. 
Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
A- man, under the tranſports of 'a vehement 
rage, paſſes a different judgment upon murder 
and b/oodſoed, from what he does when his re- 
venge is over. South. 
2. Slaughter; waſte of life. 
80 by him Cæſar got the victory, 
Through great Sed and many a fad aſſay. 
Fairy Queen. 
Of wars and hoodſbed, and of dire events, 


I could with greater certainty ſoretel. 


Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
BLo 0D%4EDDER, blad'-shed-dar. 2. /. [from 
blood/hed.) Murderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour's living, 
layeth him; and he that defraudeth the labourer 
of his hire, is a b/00dſbedder. Ecilus, xxxiv. 22. 

BLo'oDsnoOT, blad'-shot. adj. from 

BLooDsHo'TTEN, blͤd“shöôt'n. J blood and 
foot.) Filled with blood burſting from its 
proper veſſels, | 

And that the winds their bellowing throats 

would try, 
When redd' ning clouds reflect his bloodſbot eye. 
Gartb. 
RLo'onsVCKER, blöd'-sük-ur. 2. /. [from 
blood and ſuck.) 
1. A leech; a fly; any thing that ſucks 
D | | 
2. A cruel man; a murderer. 

God keep the prince from all the pack of you ; 

A knot you are of damned bloodſuckers. 
| Shateſp. Rich, III. 

The nobility cried out upon him, that he was a 

bloodjucker, a murderer, and a parricide. Hayward. 
BLoODWIr, blad'-wit. 2. A fine an- 


ciently paid as a compenſation for blood. 


BLo'onwokT, blad'-wart. . . A plant. 

BLo/opy, blad'-y. adj. [from blood. 

3. Stained with blood, | 

2. Cruel; murderous: applied either to men 
or facts. 

By continual martial exerciſes, without blood, 
ſhe made them perfect in that bloody art. Sidney. 

Falſe of heart, light of ear, Woody of hand. 

Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
I grant him Bocay, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. | 
Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
| Thou Bloodier villain, | 
Than terms can give thee out. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Alas! why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody-pailtion ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents: but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. Sbeleſp. Othello, 

; The bloody fact | 
Will be aveng'd; and th' other's faith approv'd 
Loſe no reward; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Par. Left. 

The Hoodie vengeance which ſhe could purſue, 
Would be a trifie to my loſs of you. 

| Dryden's Ind. Emp. 

Proud Nimrod firſt the Bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter and his prey was man. 

* | Pope's Windſor Foreſt. 

BLooDY-FLUX, blad'-y-flnk's. 2. J. The dy- 

lentery; a diſeaſe in which the excrements 
are mixed with blood, 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood 
and ſuppreſling perſpiration, produces giddineſs, 
fleepincls, pains in the. bowels, looſeneſs, bloody 

| fluxes. | 44 Arbuthnot on Air. 

BLOODY-MINDED,blad/-y-mi'nd-id.adj.[from 

— 88 Cruel; inclined to blood- 
ſhed.]} ] 

I think you ll make me mad: truth has been 

at my tongue's end this half hour, and I have 

not the power to bring it out, for fear of this 

| Moody-minded colohel, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 


BLO 


BLOOM, bie m. =. J [tlum, Germ. Bloem, | 
Dutch.] 
i. A bloſſom; the flower which precedes | 

the fruit. | 

How nature paints her colours, how the bee | 
Sits on her Moom, extracting liquid ſweet. Milton. 

A medlar. tree was planted by ; 
The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 
And full of opening blooms was ev'ry bough. Dryd. 
Haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While opening 6/oom: diffuſe their ſweets _— 
ope. 
2. The ſtate of immaturity ; the ſtate of 
any thing improving, and ripening.. to 
higher perfection. 2 : 

Were 1 no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 

My youth in b/oom, your age in its decay. 
4 ; Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 
4. Un the iron works.] A piece of iron 
wrought into a maſs, two feet ſquare. 
To BLoom, bl&m. v. u. {from the noun.) 
1. To bring or yield bloſſoms. 

The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi was 
budded, and brought forth buds, and bJoomed bloſ- 
ſoms, and yiclded almonds, Numbers, xvii. 8. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not 
pull off ſome bloſſoms the firſt time a tree bloometh, 
it will bloſſom itſelf to death. Bacon Nat. Hit. 

2. To produce, as bloſſoms. 

Rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious, when the 
ſtrength of virtuous, devout, or charitable af- 
fection bloomed them, no man could juſtly have 
condemned as evil. Hooker. 

3. To be in a ftate of youth and improve- 
ment, 

Beauty, frail flow'r, that every ſeaſon ſears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand years. 

| Pope's Epiſtles. 

O greatly bleſs'd with every blooming grace! 

With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. 

| Pope's Odyſſey. 

BLo'owy, bl&-m$. adj. [from bloom.) Full 
of blooms ; flowery. 

O nightingale ! that on yon 6loomy ſpray 
Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill. Milt. 

Departing ſpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
Her b/oomy beauties on the genial bed, 
But left the manly ſummer in her ſtead. Dryden. 

Hear how the birds, on ev'ry bleomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick wake the dawning day. Pope. 


BLoRE, blö'r. n. /. [from &/ow.) Act of 
blowing; blaſt : an expreſſive word, but 
not uſed. 

Out ruſht, with an unmeaſur'd roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; uſhers 
| to either's ore. Chapman's liad. 

BLO'SSOM, . bl6s'-3tm. . /. Iblorme, Sax.] 
The flower that grows on any plant, pre- 
vious to the ſeed or fruit. We generally 
call thoſe flowers blofſoms, which are not 
much regarded in themſelves, but as a 
token of ſome following production. 

Cold news for me: 
Thus are my bloſſoms blaſted in the bud, 
And caterpillars eat my leaves away. Shak. Hen. IV. 
Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 
Under the be, that hangs on the bough. 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
The pulling off many of the blooms of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
To his green years your cenſure you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the %%, but expect the fruit, Dryden, 

To BLo'ss80M, blds'-s&m.- v. u. [from the 

noun.] To put forth bloſſoms. 
This is the ſtate of man: to-day he puts forth. 

The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 

And bears his bluſhing honours thick 


i 


_ 


upon him. | 


Mir; 
To BLOT, bl%&. v. a. [from blottir, K 


1. To obliterate; to make wr 


2. To efface; to eraſe. 


3. To make black ſpots on a paper; to blur 


4. To diſgrace; to disſigure. 


Conſounds thy fame. Shak. Taming cf the Shrew, 


5. To darken. 


BLoT; blot”. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An obliteration of ſomething written, 


2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper. 
3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain ; a diſgrace; 


[At backgammon.) When a ſingle man 
Hit a blot. 


blot which may ſo eaſily be hit. Dry. Ded. to Fred, 
BLOTCH, bldtsh'. 2. J. [from bot.] A ſpot ct 


To BLOTE, bl&te. v. 4. 


BLOW, bl. 2. / [3lowe, Dutch.) 
1, The act of ſtriking, 
2. A ſtroke. 


; Shakgp, Henry VIII. | 


* 


| Am pregnant to good pity, Shake * 
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Although the fig-tree ſhall n 

** ot 50 a 

— in the vines, yet will 1 ey 
The want of rain, at 3e; Hh. ui. 14 

occaſions the dropping off of 2 W 


of ſap. bloſſoms, for LEA 


hide. ] 
by covering it with ink, "_ invifty 
112 4 4 are king 
To blot out me, and put his „ 
» : Sh * . * 
Ev'n copious Dryden wanted, 9 II 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to 29 : 
A man of the moſt underſtanding * Nr 
impoſſible to make the beſt uſe of it nat 
writes in conſtraint, perpetually ſoftenia lle be 
recting, or blotting out expreſſions, i Gore 
: wiff, 


O Bertram, oh no more my f 
One act like this blots out a Fw Faw 2 

Theſe fimple ideas, offered to the n. 
underſtanding can no more refuſe, nor alter 
blot out, than a mirrour can refuſe, alter or wo 
terate, the images which the objects produce. 1 


5. Dry, 
mind, the 


Heads overfull of matter, be like pens overſnl] 


of ink, which will ſooner 8/:, than make any fair 


letter. 
22 
O ſweet Portia ! * 
Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words 
That ever blotted paper. Shat. Merchant of Voice 


Unknit that threat'ning unkind brow; 
It blots thy beauty, as froſt bites the meads, 


My guilt thy growing virtues did defame: 
My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name, 
Dryden'; And, 
For mercy's fake reſtrain thy hand, 
Blot not thy innocence with guiltleſs blood. Ne. 


He funghow earth/ot; the moon's gilded wane, 
Whiltt fooliſh men beat ſounding braſs in vain, 
Couly, 


Let flames on your unlucky papers prey; 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes, be ſorgot, 
And make of all an univerſal /ot. Dryd, Jus. 


a reproach, 
Make known, 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
That hath depriv'd me. Shakeſp. King Lar, 
A lie is a foul blot in a man; yet it is conti 
nually in the mouth of the untaught. El. 11.24 
A diſappointed hope, a bt of honour, a fran 
of conſcience, an unfortunate love, will ſerve tht 
turn. Y Temple 


lies open to be taken up; whence, 


. He is too great a maſter of his art, to make : 


puſtule upon the ſkin. 

Spots and bletcbes, of ſeveral colours and bgures 
ſtraggling over the body; ſome are red, other je 
low, or black. | Harvey: 
To ſmoke, or di 
by the ſmoke; as Sloted herrings, of f 
herrings. 


A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune si 
Who, by the art of known and feeling foro 
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2. A fly with a large blue bell 


BLU 
+" Fair ſtreams repreſent unto me my Blubbered 
face; let tears procure your ſtay. Sidney. 
The wild wood gods, arrived in the place, 
| There find the virgin doleful, defolate, 
With ruffled raiment, and fair b/ubber'd face, 
As her outrageous ſoe had left her late. 
; Fairy Dueen. 
*X% with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe 
ccks, © 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds her b/ubber*d cheeks. 
Dryden, 
BLv'sBertD, blab/-burd. 2 adj. (from 
To blubler:] Swelled; big: applied com- 
monly to the up. 
Thou with him, thou booby! never pipe 
Was fo profan d, to touch that b/ubber'd lip. Dryd. 
Brubo Ox, blad'-jan. 2. /. A ſhort ſtick, 
with one end loaded, uſed as an offenſive 


BLUE, bli'e. adj. [blæp, Sax. bleu, Fr.] 
One of the ſeven original colours. 
There 's gold, and here 
My blueft veins to kiſs; a hand that kings 
Have. lipt and trembled kiſſing. | Shateſp. 
. Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths 
unſwept, | 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shakeſp. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me! 
be lights burn b/ue. Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
| Shakeſp. 
Why does one climate and one ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppey with a crimſon hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? 
x "Fs © Prior. 
There was ſcarce any other colour ſenſible be- 
ſides red and Blue; only the 4/ues, and principally 
the ſecond blue, inclined a little to green. Newton, 
'BLU'EBOTTLE, blue - bot! l. . . [cyanus ; 
from blue and bottle.) 
1. A flower of the bell ſhape; a ſpecies of 
bottlefloaver. + 4 
If you put Bþuebettles, or other blue flowers, 
into an ant-hill, they will be ſtained with red: 
becauſe the ants thruſt their ſtings, and inſtil into 
them their ſtinging liquor. Kay. 


Say, ſire of inſects, mi 2 Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot 1 
Cries out, What bluebottle alive 
' Did ever with ſuch fury drive? Prior. 
BLUE-EYED, blü“e- Ide. adj. [from Blue and 
eye.] Having blue eyes. 4 
Riſe, then, fair 3/ue-eyed maid, riſe and diſ- 
cover 
Thy filver brow, and meet thy golden lover. 
- 2 Craſba vu. 
. Nor to the temple was ſhe gone, to move 
With prayers the blue- eyed progeny of Jove. Dryd. 
BLUEHA'IRED, blüe-häà'rd. adj. [from blue 
and bair.] Having blue hair. 


, 


7 is place, 
The greateſt and the beſt of all the main, 
He to his lue-bair d deities. Milton. 


Bru'sTr, blie-l}. adv. [from la.]! With 
a blue colour. | 
This ſquire he dropp'd his pen full ſoon, 
While as the light burnt 4/uely. - Swift. 
BLv'eness, bli'e-nls. x. /. [from blue.) The 
quality of being blue. 

In a moment our liquor may be deprived of 
its blueneſs, and reſtored to it again, by the affuſion 
ol a few drops of liquors. Boyle on Colours. 
BLvuFF, blaf”, adj. Big; ſurly ; bluſtering. 

Like thoſe whom ſtature did to crowns prefer, 
Black -brow'd and big, like Homer's Jupiter. | 
| | D 


| 5 ryden. 

BL v'isH, blä“-Ish. adj. [from 3lue.] Blue in 
a ſmall degree. 4 | 

Side fleeves and ſkirts, round underborne with 

__ n6lvifb tinſel. 8 Sbalgſp. 


k $4 


BLU 


At laſt, as far as I could caſt my eyes 
Upon the ſea, ſome what, methought, did riſe 
Like bi miſts. Dryden. 

Here, in full light, the ruſſet plains extend; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the i laiſb hills aſcend. Pope. 

BLv'isHNnEss, blY-ish-nes. 2. /. [from blue.] 
A ſmall degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a ſolution 
without the blui/bneſe that is wont to accompany 
its vulgar ſolutions. Boyle. 


20 BLU'NDER, blan'-dir, v. n. CLhlunderen, 
Dutch; perhaps from blind.] 

1. To miſtake groſsly ; to err very widely; 
to miſtake ſtupidly. 'It is a word implying 
contempt. | 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and 
another to b/under upon the reaſon of it. L Eftrange. 
The dees and giants in knowledge, who 
laughed at all beſides themſelves, as barbarous 
and inſignificant, yet &lundered, and ſtumbled, 
about their principal concern. South, 

2. To flounder; to ſtumble. 

He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but blunders round about a meaning. 
| | | Pope. 

To BLu'xDER, blin'-dar. v. a. To mix fool- 

iſhly or blindly. 


| He ſeems to underſtand no difference between 


titles of reſpe& and acts of worſhip ; between 
expreſſions of eſteem and devotion; between re- 
ligious and civil worſhip: for he blunders and 
confounds all theſe together; and whatever proves 
one, he thinks, proves all the reſt. 


BLu'/NDER, blin'-dar. 2. , from the verb. 
A groſs or ſhameful miſtake. | 
It was the advice of Schomberg to an hiſtorian, 
that he ſhould avoid being particular in the draw- 
ing up of an army, and other circumſtances ir | 
the day of battle; for that he had obſerved no- 
torious blunders and abſurdities committed by 
writers not converſant in the art of war. Ad4#/ſon. 
It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
thoſe works of the Almighty as defects or ölun- 
ders, as ill-contrived or iil- made. 
BLU'NDERBUSS, blan/-der-bas. . [from 
blunder.) A gun that is charged with many 
bullets, ſo that, without any exact aim, 
there is a chance of hitting the mark. 
There are blunderbuſſes in every hoop-hole, that 
go off of their own accord at the ſqueaking of a 
ddle. ; | Dryden. 
BLrv'/NDERER, blan-dE-rar. . /. [from blun- 
der.) A man apt to commit blunders ; a 
blockhead. / 
Another ſort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, 
according to the company they have kept. Watts. 
' BLU'/NDERHEAD, blun-der-hed. 2. [from 
-blunder and head.) A ſtupid fellow. 
At the rate of this thick-ſkulled blunderhead, 
every plow-jobber ſhall take upon him to read 
upon divinity. L' Eftrange. 
BLUNT, blant”. adj. [etymology uncertain.] 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. 
| Thanks to that beauty, which can give an 
| edge to the blunteft ſwords. | 
If the iron be blur, and he do not wet the 
edge, then muſt he put to more ſtrength. Eccle/. 
2. Dull in underſtanding ; not quick. 
Valentine being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 
By ſome fly trick, b/unt Thurio's dull proceeding, 
Shakeſp. 
3. Rough ; not delicate ; not civil. 
Whitehead, a grave divine, was of a blunt 
ſtoical nature. One day the queen happened to 
| fay, I like thee the better, becauſe thou liveſt un- 
married. He anſwered, Madam, I like you the 
worle. Bacon. 
The mayor of the town came to ſeize them in 
a bJunt manner, alleging a warrant W 
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4 4 


| 


| 


Stilliag fleet. | 


Derham. | 


. Sidney. | 


5. Hard to penetrate. This uſe is n 
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"Tis not enough your counſel ſtill b 
* Blunt truths more miſchicf than nice 2! 
do nice falſchaz 


4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 77. 
To uſe too many: circumſtances, ere on 
to the matter, is weariſome; to uſe no Wa 
is blunt. ne 1 f 


I "cov my _ hardened and blunt to ne a 
reſlions; it will ſcarce receive ; * 
5 yeſterday. een ky 
To BLUNT, blant'. v. a. [from 
1. To dull the edge or point. 
So ſicken waining moons too near the {yr 
And blunt their crefcents on the edge of d, 


þ Te. 
the noun. 


D 
Earthy limbs and groſs ally 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day 


Drs. 


Our mar. 


He had ſuch things to urge againſt 
riage, 

As, now declar'd, would 8/unt my ſwordin battle 

And daſtardize my courage. * 
2. To repreſs or weaken any appetite, defire, 

or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love; 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold. Stake 
BLu'/NTLY, blunt'-lp. adv. (from une.) 
r, In a blunt manner; without ſharpneſs, 
2. Coarſely; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious tak 

in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage I. 

854450. 
A man of honeſt blood, hs 
Who to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus 6/untly ſpoke bis mind, 
Ins. 
BLu'NTNESS, blant'-nis. . /. [from blut.] 
1. Want of edge or point; dulneſs; obtuſe 
neſs ; want of ſharpneſs. 
The crafty boy, that had full oft eſaʒ'd 
To pierce my ſtubborn and refitiing breaft, 
But ftill the buntneſs of his darts betray'd. 
Sula. 
2. Coarſeneſs ; roughneſs of manners; me 
fincerity. 
His filence grew wit, his bluntreſs wtegrey, 
his beaſtly ignorance virtuous ſimplicity. Side, 
Manage diſputes with civility ; whencc lome 
readers will be aſſiſted to diſcern a difference . 
twixt blunineſs of ſpeech and ſtrength cf = 
1 


Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, could find a8 
way, 
But ſhows of honeſt Sung to betray. D136 
BLuU'NTWITTED, blant'-wit-Id. adj. [from 
blunt and bit.] Dull; ſtupid. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Sal. 
BLUR, blar'. 2. /. {borra, Span. à bid 
Skinner.] A blot; a ſtain ; a ſpot. 
| Man, once fallen, was nothing but 2 Pat 
blur; a total univerſal pollution. Seat 
To Bux, bitr”. v. a. [from the noun-) 
1. To blot; to obſcure ; without quite ci. 
facing. 


5 Such an act, 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shak} 


Bong is it ſince | ſaw him; 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of * 
Which then he wore. = — 
Concerning innate principles, I deſre the 
to ſay, whether they can, or cannot, by N 
tion and cuſtom, be blurred and blotted out? 14 
2. To blot; to ſtain ; to ſully. 
Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, alen 
But cannot b/vr my loſt renown. H * 
To BLU r, blart'. v. 4. without etymo = 
To ſpeak inadvertently ; to let fly — 
thinking: commonly with c inten 


3 


7, BLUSH, blash/. v. n. [bloſen, Dutch. ] 
cr. To betray ſhame, or confuſion, by a red 


Aud, when my face is fair, you ſhall perceive 


Eee 


+ To carry a red colour, or any ſoft and 


As if neither cloud, nor wind, 
Bat would be courteous, would be kind. Crafbw. | 


. . 


I. U 


o 
random; 


and cannot hold, but burt out, thoſe 
which afterwards they are forced to cat, 
Hatkewill. 

had ſome belief of a Deity, which they, 
ſurprizal, thus Hurt out. Govern. of the Tongue. 
They bluſh if they blut aut, ere well aware, 
'A = is white, or Queenſbury is fair. Toung, 


r on the cheek or forehead, 
(OE I have mark'd 
thonſand blufving apparitions 
2 fart into her face; a thouſand innocent 
ſhames, 
In angel whiteneſs, bear away theſe bluſhes. SL al. 
. I will go waſh: 


Whether I b or no. Shakeſp. 

All theſe things are graceful i in a friend's mouth, 
yew are bluſping in a man's own. Bacon. | 
me cauſeth b/u/bing ; bluſoing is the reſort of 
blood to the face; although biin will be 
n in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in paſ- 


| Bacon. 
Bluſb then, but Bluſe for your deſtructive ſileace, 
That tears your ſoul. Smith, 


bright colour. 
ns To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And hears his 5/u/5ing honours thick upon him. 
| Shakeſp. 
But here the roſes 304 
Here the mornings ſmile 


ſo rare, 
ſo fair, 


Along thoſe dl borders, bright with dew. 


Thomſon. 
1 Bo, b6'. interj. 


3. It has at before the cauſe of ſhame. 

He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages bid at him; and men of heart 
Look'd wond'ring at cach other. Shateſp. 

You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, 
but bs at your vices, Calamy's Sermons. 

To E. blush'. v. a. To make red. Not 
u * 
Pale and bloodlefs, 
- Bring all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 


Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- 


turneth | 
To ald and beautify the check again. 


Shateſp. 
BLUSH, blüsb'. u. / {from the verb.] 


1. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by ſhame | 


or confuſion. 


The virgin's wiſh, without her fears, i impart ; ; 
- Excuſe the du, and pour out all the heart. Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. 
3- Sudden appearance; a fignification that 
1 barbarous, yet uſed by good writers. 
: — N Bendel propoſitions obviouſly, and 
. athrit %, appear to contain no certain inſtruc- 
"om in them, 


Brus'uv, blah dj. [f luſh. 
. 4 rom 7 H 
_ the edlour of th , wing 

_ Bloſſoms of 


trees, that are white, are com 
hows © „are commonly 


thoſe” of apples, crabs, peaches, 
and ſmell ſweet. * | * K 
onica entering, 


bis face; 142 3 him, be relapſed into pale- 


- neſs and 5 
Harvey on Conſumptiona. 
To Neb 1 blüs tar. v. n. [fuppofed | 


Neben aftorm 3 to be violent and loud. 


Earth his th 
Kid luer ring Zolus r * 

80 now he Rorriis with many 
e k vis lugt vac bal each 


To bully; to Lk to ” * 


8 enſer. 


* ee and deadly ſpeeches at , 


80 | 
moved a 3½ % colour in | 


| 


: 


4 ſturdy ſtoure; 
coaſt doth ſcour. | 


fra | 
Wer V. 80 od | 


wo 


BOA 


My heart 's too big to bear this, ſays a blyfering | 
fellow; I'll deſtroy myſelf. Sir, ſays the gentle- 
man, here 's a dagger at your ſervice; ſo the 
humour went off. 2 Eftrange. 

Either he muſt ſink to a downright confeſſion, 
or mult huff and fer, till perhaps he raiſe 
a counter- ſtorm. Government of the Tongue. 

Virgil had the majeſty of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only the blyſtering of a tyrant. Dryden. 

There let him reign the jailor of the wind; 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 
And boaſt and hafter in his empty hall. Dryden. 


BLv'sTER, blas/-ttir. 1. /. (from the verb. 
1. Roar of ſtorms; tempeſt. 
The ſkies look grimly, 
And threaten preſent blufters. - 
To the winds they ſet 
Their corners; when with * to confound 
Sea, air, and ſhore. Milton. 
2. Noiſe; tumult. 
Bo, by the brazen trumpet's Her, 
Troops of all tongues and nations muſter, Swife. 
3- Turbulence ; fury. 
Spare thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which in the Her of thy wrath muſt fall 
With thoſe that have offended. Shakeſp. 
4. Boaſt ; boiſterouſneſs. 
A coward makes a great deal more % Mer than 
a man of honour. L' EHrange. 
Brus TER ER, blas'-tE-rar;n. , [from blufter.) 
A ſwaggerer; a bully; a tumultuous noiſy 
fellow. 
BLU /sTROUs, blus'-trus. adj. [from blufter.) 
Tumultuous ; noiſy. 
The ancient heroes were illuſtrious 
For being benign, and not bluſtrov:. 
BMI, bm. n. J. A note in muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bmi, Bianca, take him for thy lord. 


Shakeſp. 


Hudibras. 


Sbg. 
A word of ee from 


Bo, an old northern captain, of fuck fame, 
that his name was uſed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 
BO'AR, böô'r. 1. /. ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch.] 
The male ſwine. 
To fly the boar, before the boar purſues, 
Were to incenſe the bear to follow us. Shakeſp. 
She ſped the boar away : 
His eyeballs glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood; 
His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny wood ; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 
Bo'AR-SPEAR, bO'r-8pe@r. n. . [from Loar and 
ſpear.) A ſpear uſed in hunting the boar. 
And in ber hand a ſharp bear-ſpear ſhe held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff d with ſteel- headed darts. Fairy Qucen. 
Eſchion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, 
And ſtruck his boar-ſpear on a maple bark. Dryd. 
BOARD, b@&'rd. . /. Ln, Goth. bnæd, 
Saxon. ] 
1. A piece of wood of more length and 
breadth than thickneſs. 
With the ſaw they ſundred trees in board; and 
planks, Ra eirh. 
Every - houſe has a Zoard over the door, where- 
on is written the number, ſex, and quality of the | 
perſons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
+ Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the beard. Dryd. 
2. A table. [from burdd, Welſh.] ] 
| Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, | 
Of Britiſh blood, all fitting at his board. Fafry S. 
In bed he flept not, for my urging it; | 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. Shateſp. | 
PU follow thee in fun'ral flames; when dead, | 
Mi gba ll 6 ON okagk bod. % 


Gr F. Diiham. 
irs Cleopatra made Antony a | „Which was | 
ſumptuous and royal; how beit | Was no en- 


| ran gets mode x — 
7 26 3%} Helowil 6s Provide | 


BOA 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid afford; + 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleſs thy board. Prior. 
3. Entertainment; food. 
4. A table at which a council or court is held; 
Both better acquainted with affairs, than any 
other who ſat then at that board. Clarendon. 
5. An aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court of 
juriſdiction, = 
I wiſh the king would be pleaſed fringe to 
be preſent at that board; it adds a majeſty to it. 
Bacon. 
6. The deck or floor of a ſhip; on board 
fignifies in a ſhip. 
Now board to beard the rival veſſels row, 
The billows lave the {kics, and ocean groans below. 
Dryden, 
tam thought his ſhip in ſo great dan- 
ger, oy: 4 ha confeſſed himſelf to a capuchin, who 
was on board.” Addiſon. 
He ordered his men to arm long poles with 
ſharp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the tack- 
ling which held the mainyard to the maſt of their 
enemy's ſhip; then, rowing their own ſhip, the 
cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard by the 
board. Arbuthnot on Gains. 
To BoARD, b&rd. v. a. [from the noun.] _ 
1. To enter a ſhip by force; the ſame as 
to ſtorm, uſed of a city. 
I bearded the king's ſhip : now on the kak, 
Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, a 
I flam'd amazement. Sbaleſp. 
He, not inclin'd the Engliſh hip to heard, 
. More on his guns relies than on his ſword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd; , : 
It miſs'd the duke, but his great heart it griev 4 
W aller. 
Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians beard 
With ours his fleet, and carry fire and ſword, D 
2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt upon 
a a man; aborder quelqu'un, Fr. ' 
Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer gan to 3 
Wich goodly reaſon, and thus fair heſpake. Fairy S. 
Away, I do beſeech you both, away; ' 
I'll beard him preſently. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ftrain in me, that 
I knew not myſelf, he would never have boarded 
me in this fury. Shokyſp. 
They learn what aſſociates and correſpondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
board. Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. To lay or pave with boards. | 
Having thus handed the whole roam, the edges 
of ſome boards lie higher than the next board : 
therefore they peruſe the whole floor; and, where 
they find any irregularities, plane them off. 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerc caſes. 
To BoarD, bô'rd. v. 2. To live in a houſe, 
where a certain rate is agen hy for cating, 
That we m 
As we at firſt did board _ vs * 
Now thou wouldſt taſte our miſery. Hubers 
We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 
who board in the fame houſe; and, after dinner, 
one of our company ftands up, and reads your 
paper to us all. Spectator. 
To BOARD, bord. v. a. To place as a boarder 
in another's houſe. 
| BoARD-WAGES, b&'rd-wi-jlz." 3. . [ 
board and wages.) Wages allowed to 
vants to keep themſelves in victuals. 
What more than madneſb reigus, 
When one ſhort ſitting, many hundreds 951 
And not enough i lt is to upp S. 
Board- wages, or a footman's livery. | Dr 
BO/ARDER, b0r-dir, x. J. [from _ ? 
tadlex; one that cats with another * w 
rate. 


Bo' axofra-acnodt,; ar : 
[from dard and [ſchool 1 ect 2 
is 


the cholars tine wh with A teacher. «kk 
<ommonly vſe or a ebe 18. 
94 1 — 


* 


2 „ „ 


304 


A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In beardingsſcbeck: can have his choice. 
BO ARIS H, b0&'r-I8h. adj. [from boar,) Swin- 
- Hh; brutal; cruel. 

I would not ſee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boar fangs. Sha. 
70 BOAST, bd'st. v. n. Cb, Welſh.] 
z. To brag ; to diſplay one's own worth, or 
actions, in great words. | 
Let nat him that putteth on his harneſs, 6 


himſelf as be that putteth it off. Kings. 
The ſpirits beneath, 

Whom I ſeduc'd, boafting I could ſubdue 

Th' Omnipotent. Milton. 


2. To talk oſtentatiouſly. | 
For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, for 
which I 30% of you to them of Macedonia. 

I Cor: ix. 2. 

3. It is uſed commonly with of 

My ſentence is for open war; of 
More inexpert, I bo, not. 
4. Sometimes with in. 
They boaft in mortal things, and wondering tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 


, 


Milton. 


Some ſurgeons I have met, carrying bones about 
in their pockets, boaſting in that which was their 
ſhame, Wiſeman. 

5- To exalt one's ſelf. 
Thus with your mouth you have boaſted againſt 
me, and multiplied your words againſt me. 
* 2 de ' Exe. XXXV. 13. 
To Boas r, bo'st. v. a. | 
1. To brag of; to diſplay with oſtentatious 
language. 
For if I 
I am not aſhamed. _ 2 Cor. vii. 14. 
Neither do the ſpirits damn'd 
Loſe all their virtue, leſt bad men ſhould boaft 
Their ſpecious deeds. a Milion. 

If they vouchſafed to give God the praiſe of 
- his goodneſs; yet they did it only, in order to 
. baaff the intereſt they had in them. Atterbury. 

2. To magnify; to exalt. * 

2 that truſt in their wealth, and boa them - 
Aebves in the multitude of their riches. Pſalm xlix. 6, 
""Confoanded be all them that ſerve graven ima- 
ges, that he themſelves of idols. alis xcvii. 7. 

BoasT, bö'st. . 70 [from the verb.] 
x. An expreſſion of oſtentation; a proudſpeech. 
Thou, that makeſt thy boaft of the law, through 
breaking the law diſhonoureſt thou God ? 
: Romans, ii. 23. 
The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the %% will probably be cenſuccd, 
when the great action that occaſioned it is for- 
gotten. * 790; S pectator. 


2. A cauſe of boaſting ; an occaſion of pride; 


the thing boafted. 
Not 'Tyro, nor Mycene, match her name, 
Nor great Alemena, the proud b of fame, Pope. 
Bo'&sTBR, b0's-thr. 4 
bragger; à man that vaunts any thing 
. oftentatioufly. - 
Complaints the more candid and judicious of 
the chymiſts themſelves are wont to make of thoſe 
ers, that confidently 
extracted the ſalt or fulphur of quickfilver, when 
they have diſguiſed it by additaments, wherewith 
it reſembles the concrete. 
but begin 


No more delays, vain-bagfter 

I propheſy belprehand T-thall win: 

PI teach you how to brag another time. Dryden. 
He the proud er ſent, with ſtern aſſault, 
ene e realms of night, © Philipe. 

-BoaxsTevLi, bo'st-fal. adj. {from zog and 

full.} Oftentatious ; inclined to brag. 
Beaftful, and Tough, your firſt ſon is a ſquire; 

Tube next a tradeſman, tneck, and much a Har. Pope, 
Bo'AsTINGLY, bYs-ting-ly. gdv. [from boaf- 
| ing· ] Oktentatioully. | 4 


* 
4 * 


have boafled any thing to him of you, 


A that they have 


* 


Milton. | 


— 


, from boaſt.} A | 


” ' 


B O B 


We look on it as a pitch of impiety, boeftiy 7 
to avow our ſins; and it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether this kind of confeſſing them, have not 
ſome affinity with it. Decay of Piety. 


i. A veſſel to paſs the water in. It is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels, by 
being ſmaller and uncovered, and com- 
monly moved by rowing, 

do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark came, 
did find out at once the device of either ſhip or 
boat, in which they durſt venture themſelves upon 
the ſeas. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
An effeminate ſcoundrel multitude ! 
. Whoſe utmolt daring is to croſs the Nile, 

In painted beats, to fright the crocodile. | 
Tate's Fuvenal. 

2. A ſhip of a ſmall fize ; as, a paſſage boat, 
pacquet boat, advice boat, fly boat. 

Boa“ Tiox, b6-Y-shan. 2. / {from boare, Lat.] 
Roar; noiſe; loud ſound. | 

In Meſſina inſurrection, the guns were heard 
ſrom thence as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about 
an hundred Italian miles, in loud boattons. 


Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
n. /. [from boat and 
BOo'AT8MAN, bots min. 5 
manages a boat. 


man.] He that 
Boatſmen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 
To wond'ring paſſengers, the walls below. Dryd. 


BOAT, b&'t. 2. / [bar, Saxon.] 


Bo ATMAN, b&/t-min. 


| That booby Phaon only was unkind, 


An ill-bred boatman, rough as wavesand wind. Prior. 
Bo'aTswain, bòö'sn. n. f. [from boat and 
. ſfwain,) An officer on board a ſhip, who 
has charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, ſails, flags, colours, pendants, Cc. 
He alſo takes care of the long-boat, and 
its furniture, and fteers her either by 
himſelf or his mate. 
ſeveral gangs and companies to the exe- 
cution of their watches, works, and ſpells ; 
and he is alſo a kind of provoſt-marſhal, 
ſeizes and puniſhes all offenders, that are 
ſentenced by the captain, or court-martial 
of the whole fleet. Harris. 
Sometimes the meaneſt boarſwain may help to 
preſerve the ſhip from ſinking. 
Howells Pre-eminence of Parliament. 
To BOB, bdb'. v. a. [of uncertain etymology: 
Skinner deduces it from bobo fooliſh, Span.] 
. To cut. Junius. Whence bobtail. 
2. To beat; to drub; to bang. 
Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our fathers 
Have in their own land beaten, 6084'd, and 
_ thump'd. ©. S  Shaleſp. 
3- To cheat; to gain by fraud. — 
I have bobbed his brain more than he has beat 
my bones, 
Live Roderigo, 


He calls me to a reſtitution large 


Of gold and jewels that I bobb'd from him, 
As gifts to Deſdemona. - Sbaleſp. 


Here we have been worrying one another, who 


ſhould have the booty, till this curſed fox has 
bobbed us both on *t. L' Eftrange. 
To Bos, bob“. v. ». To play backward and 
forward; to play looſely againft any thing. 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; - | 
And when the drinks againſt her lips 1 606, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 


| - They comb, and then they order 

A birthday jewel bobbing at their ear. 8 
Fm rich in ie: N | 2 

I'm in jewels, ri and 

Bon, bòb'. =. /. [from the verb neuter.) 

I, Something that hangs ſo as to play looſely; 


{generally an ornament at the ear; a pen- 


dant; an car-ring, 


He calls out the 


0 
Midſummer Night's Dream. 
every hair; 


__—— 


1 


| 


B OD 


The gaudy goffip, when ſhe 's ſet a 
In jewe — and at each car a bes. 
2. The words repeated at the end 

To bed, to bed, will be the 306 of hen 1 


3. A RE. | Her. 
I am ſharply taunted, yea ſometi | 
pinches, nips, and Sch, Aſcham'; rs 
4. A mode of ringing. fer 
Bo'sBIN, b6ob'-bin. n. .. [bobine, Fr. fro 
bombyx, Lat.] A ſmall pin of wood win 
a notch, to wind the thread about wh 
women weave lace. M 
The things you follow, and make ſongs on now 
ſhould be ſent to knit, or fit down to 58% . 
bonelace. | 7 15 
BoB BIN WORE, b6b'-bin-wirk. . i from bole 
bin and work.) Work woven with bobbing, 
Not netted nor woven with warp and woof hy; 
after the manner of 6:65inwort. Grew; Miſeun 
BO'BCHERRY, bob'-tsheEr-ry, n. /. (from 16 
and cherry.) A play among children, in 
which the ery is hung ſo as to bob 
againſt. the mouth, 
Bobcberry teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and conſtancy ; the firſt, in adhering to 
the purſuit of one end; the latter, in bearing a 
diſappointment. Arbuthnot end Pape. 


* 


D 


| Bo'BTAIL, b6b/-tY1. ». {. [from lob, in the 


| 


| 


N 


Shakeſp. | 


. 


| 


1 


| | 


2 


| 


| Bo'CKELET, b6c-k&-lEt. 


ſenſe of cut.) Cut tail; ſhort tail. 
Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy month or black or white, 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail, 8:44, 
Bo'BTAILED, bôb“tä Id. adj, [from tottai.] 
Having a tail cut, or ſhort. 

There was a bobtailed cur cried in a gazette, and 
one that found him brought him home to. his 
maſter. L' Efrange. 

Bo'sw1c, b6b'-wig”, 1. / [from bob and wig.) 
A ſhort wig. 

A young fellow riding towards us full gallop, 
with a bebreig and a black filken bag tied to it, 
ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to aſk us how far the 
judges were behind. Sp:Batur, 


Bo'cAsINE, bo-cas'-sfne. u. /. A fort cf 
linen cloth ; a fine buckram. Di. 


n./. A kind of long 
r winged hawk. Did. 


20 BODE, bd&'de. v. a. I bodian, Sax. ] To por 
tend; to be the omen of. It is uſed in 
ſenſe of either good or bad. 

This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to 3 
You have oppoſed their falſe policy with trie 
and great wiſdom ; what they d would be 
miſchief to us, you are providing ſhall be one 
of our principal ſtrengths. Sprett's Sermon, 
It Happen'd once, a boating prodigy ! 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ky 
Upon the topmaſt branch in clouds alight. 76 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious tempeſts he portends; 
But if his checks are fwoln with livid blue, 
He bodes wet weather by his watry hue, Drydn. 
To Bopx, b&de. v. 2. To be an omen; 10 
Sir, give me leave to ſay, whatever now 
The omen prove, it boded well to you. P 

Bo'/DEMENT, bdde-ment. n. / (from tade. 

Portent ; omen; prognoftick. 

This fooliſh, dreaming, ſuperſtitious gil 

Makes all theſe bodements, Stat 2 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 

2 Birnam wood to Dunſinane's high hill 

— That will be⸗ 

Sweet bedementr, good. Su. 

To Bonk, bôd Zh. v. a. [a word in * 

ſpeare, which is perhaps corrupted 
toggle.] To boggle z to top; to fai 


— 


2 


Wich 


BOD 
charg'd again but out, alas! 


ok; as I have ſeen a ſwan, 

wich b wotleſs labour, ſwim againſt the tide. Shak. 
Bo'piCE, b&d'-dis: 1. / from bodies. ] Stays; 

4 waiſtcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 

Ne 

bier bodice half way me unlac'd; 

About has arms ſhe flily caſt , 

The ſilken band, and held him faſt, Prior. 


This conſideration ſhould keep ignorant nurſes 
and bodice makers from meddling. Locke. 
80 bb Ess, böd-F-Is. adj. {from Body. In- 
corporeal; having no body. _ 
They bodilg and immaterial are, 
And can be only lodg'd within our minds. Davies, 
This is the very coinage of our brain ; 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Iz very cunning in. Shakeſp. 
Theſe are but ſhadows, 1 
Phantoms badi iq and vain, . 
Empty viſions of the brain. 
30 L T, b6d'-I-I1f. 44. [from body.] 
. Corporeal ; containing body. 
What reſemblance could wood or ſtone bear to 
a ſpirit void of all ſenſible qualities, and bodily 
dimenſions? South. 
\ Relating to the body, not the mind. 
Of ſuch as reſorted to our Saviour Chriſt, being 
on earth, there came not any unto him 
with better ſucceſs, for the benefit of their ſouls 
everlaſting happineſs, than they whoſe bodily ne- 
celſities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. Hooker. 
Virtue atones for bodily deſects; beauty is no- 
thing worth, without a mind. : L' Eftrange. 


and paſſion diſpoſe us for the moſt perfect acts of 
teaſdn | 


| ) Tillotſon. 
would not have children much | 
their faults, becauſe I would not bave them think 


| 


bodily pain the greateſt puniſhment. Locke. 
3. Real; actual. N 
"Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 


That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention. Sbaleſp. 
Bo'DILY, b0d'-I-I1F, adv. Corporeally; united 
It is his human nature, in which the godhead 
dwells bodily, that is advanced to theſe honours, 
and to this empire. | | Vati. 
0 Drin, bod'-kin. 2. , [boddiken, or ſmall 
An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and ſharp 
point, uſed to bore holes. | | 


4 Each of them had bodkin; in their hands, where- 
We with continually they pricked him. Sidney. 
. i. An inſtrument to draw a thread or rib- 
me band through a loop. 
_ Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye. Pope. 


3 Annen to dreſs the hair. 

2 ou took conſtant care 

The bodlin, comb, and efſence to prepare: 

Por this your locks in paper durance bound. Pope. 

0 Dx, bod'-F. u. . bod, Saxon; it ori- 
2 bgnified e height or ſtature of a 


50 


Ike material ſubſtance of an animal 
poſed to the immaterial ſqul. * | 
All the valiant t all night, 
ud took the body of Saul, and the bodies of his 
er from the wall. | Sambel. 
* ake no thought for your life, what ye ſhall 
1 ſhall drink; nor yet for your 
what ye ſhall put on. Mattberv. 
and patience, all difficul- 


i cuſtom, practice, 

ties and hardſhips, whether of body or. of fortune, 
Matter: oppoſed to ſpiri * 3 
Aperſon: — 


made eafy. 
:-a human being: v 14 
1 


— 


men aroſe, and wen 


* 
WJ + 


F 
Lakes 
4 


ö 


Swift. | 


As clearneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it | 
for a quicker ſight ; ſo doth freedom from luſt | 


beaten for 


ö 


I» 


| 


| 


Wich 


— 


£ 


* 


3. 


BOG 

Surely, a wiſe body's part it were not to put out 
his fire, becauſe his fooliſh neighbour, from whom 
he borrowed wherewith to kindle it, might ſay, 
were it not for me thou wouldſt freeze. Hiker. 
| A deflow'red maid ! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 
The law againſt it. 

Tis a paſſing ſhame, 

That I, unworthy bedy as I am, 
Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen. Shak. 

No body ſeeth me; what need I to fear? the 
Moſt High will not remember my fins. Ecetus, 


Sbaleſp. 


All civility and reaſon obliged every body to | 


ſubmit. Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a body's 
life may be ſaved without having any obligation 
to his preſerver. L' Eftrange. 

4. Reality ; oppo tation: a 
ſcriptural ſenſe. | | 

A ſhadow of things to come ; but the body is 
of Chriſt. Coloſſians. 

A collective maſs; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided between them the whole body of mankind, 

| Hooker. 

There were ſo many diſaffected perſons of the 
nobility, that there might a body ſtart up for the 
king. Clarendon. 

When pigmies pretend to form themſelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure, 
to look about us. 
6. The main army; the battle: diſtin from 

the wings, van, and rear. 

The van of the king's army was led by the 

general and Wilmot; in the body was the king 

and the prince; and the rear conſiſted of one 
thouſand foot, commanded under colonel Thel- 
well. Clarendon, 

7. A corporation; a number of men united 
by ſome common tie. 

I ſhall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole body will be certainly againſt me, and the 
laity, almoſt to a man, on my fide. Swift. 

Nc: hing was more common, than to hear that 

reverend body charged with what is inconſiſtent ; 

deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches, | Swift. 
8. The main part; the bulk: as, the body, or 
hull, of a ſhip; the body of a coach ; the 
body of a church; the body, or trunk, of a 
man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 
Thence ſent rich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylon ; from whence, by the body of Euphrates, 
as far as it bended weſtward; and, afterward, 
by a branch thereof. - Raleigh. 
This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the body of Italy; they might ſupply many coun- 
tries with fiſh, Addiſon. 
9. A ſubſtance ; matter, as diſtinguiſhed from 
other matter. Th 

Even a metalline body, and therefore much more 
a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be turned 
into water, 5 Boyle. | 

10. [In geometry.) Any ſolid figure. 

11. A pandect; a general collection: as, a 
body of the civil law; a body of divinity. 

1%. Strength; as, wine of a good body. - 

BoDy-CLOTHES, b6d'-y-kl6z. . . [from 
body und clothes.) Clothing for horſes that 
are dieted. | 4 20 | 

I am informed, that ſeveral aſſes are kept in 
bedy-cloaths, and ſweated every morning upon the 
heath. Addiſon. 

To Bo'Dy, bGd'-y.' v. a. [from the noun.)] 

To produce in ſome form, 2 
* As imagination Bodies ſortn 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. | © Shakeſp, 


BOG, bog n. J. [hog ſoft, Iriſh ; bague, Fr.] 


ſed to repreſen 


5 


1 


| 


Addiſon's Guardian. | 


BOS 


Through fire and through flame, through ford 
and whirlpool, o'er bog and quagmire. Sbaleſp. 
A gulf profound! as that Serbonian boy, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old. Milton. 


He walks upon begs and whirlpools ; whereſo- 
ever he treads, he finks. , f South. 


Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of bogs - 
With ditches ſenc d, a heaven fat with fogs. 
| ; | = | Dryden. 
| He is drawn, by a ſort of ignis fatuus, into bogs 
and mire almoſt every day of his liſe. Watts. 
BoG-TROTTER, bog'-trdt-thr. n. /. [from 
bog and trot.] One that lives in a boggy 
country. 


2% BO'GGLE, bdg'l. v. n.. [from bogil, 


Dutch, a ſpectre, a bugbear, a phantom.) 


1. To ſtart; to fly back; to fear to come 
forward. 
You boggle ſhrewdly ; every feather ſtarts you. 
| Shakeſp. 
We ſtart and Loggle at every unuſual appearance, 
and cannot eudure the fight of the bugbear. 
Granville, 
Nature, that rude, and inher firſt eſſay, 
Stood boggling at the roughneſs of the way; 
Us'd to the road, unknowiag to return, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn, 


: Dryden. 
2. To heſitate; to be in doubt. 
And never bozgle to reſtore 
The members you deliver o'er, 
Upon demand. Hudibras, 


The well-ſhaped changeling is a man that has 
a rational ſoul, fay you? Make the ears a little 
longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to boggle. 
Locke, 
3. To play faſt and looſe; to diſſemble. 
When ſummoned to his laſt end, it was ns 
time for him to begęle with the world. Howel, 
Bo'6GLER, bog/-lur. n./. [from boggle.] A 
doubter; a timorous man. | 
You have been a boggler ever. Sbaleſp. 
Boo, bog'-y. adj. [from bog.) Marſhy; 
ſwampy. | | 
2 country was very narrow, low, and bogpy, 
and, by great induſtry and nces, defended 
from the ſea. is "TE 
Bo'GHoUSE, enz n. ſ. [from bog and 
houſe.) A houſe of office. | 
Bonx'a, b6-he'. 2. /. [an Indian word.] A 
ſpecies of tea, of higher colour, and more 
aſtringent taſte, than green tea. 
Coarſe pewter, conſiſting chiefly of lead, is 
pu of the bales in which bobes tea was brought 
om China. | Woodwbard. 
As ſome frail cup of China's faireſt mold 
The tumults of the boiling bobea braves, 
And holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves. Tielell. 
She went from opera, park, aſſembly, play, 
To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a day ; 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bobee, | 
To muſe, and ſpill her ſolitary tea. 
To BOIL, boi'l. 
Lat.] | Seats 
10 5 be agitated by heat; to fluctuate with 
eat. 486 
He ſaw there boil the fiery whirlpools, Chap. 
| Suppoſe the earth removed, and placed * 
to the ſun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the 
whole ocean would boil with extremity of heat. 
en Bentley, 
2+ Tobehot; to be fervent, or efferveſcent. 
That AS with which my boiling youth was 
ane, ne 1 
When in the vale of Balaſor I fought. Dryden,” 
i Well Inner, 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far. Dryd. 


J 


Pepe. 
v. u. [bouiller, Fr. bullio, 


3 


A marſh ; a moraſs; a ground 
bear the weight of the body. 


* . 
. 


too ſoft to 1 


3- To move with an agitation' like that. of 
Dd3 | Then 


To quell the mighty of the earth, th' oppreſſor, 

Ae brute and Ab, force of violent men. 

1 | LIK „ „ Me 
Still muſt I beg thee not to name Sempronius : 


. 
- 
4 


That ignorant 


2B 0 J 
Then r ee the daſhing tide, 
', if he trembling fins the bo 7, g waves divide. Gay. 
4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be made 
tender by the heat. . 


-7 Fillet of a fenny ſnake, ; 
In the cauldron boi! and bake. Shaleſp. 
$. To cook by boilin g. 
If you live in a rich fainifts, | ting and beil- 
ing are below the dignity . ice, and which | 
it becomes you to be im: crant'e' A * Swift, 


6 ober. To run over 1& veſſel with 
heat. LM | + 
A few ſoft words and a kiſs, and the good man 
melts; ſee how nature works and hi over in him. 
2 x" nov Congreve. 
- "This hollow was a, vaſt cauldron, filled with 
[ melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any 
part, ran down the ſides of the mountain. 


* Addif. on Italy. ; 


2 Bolt, boil. b. 4. To heat, by putting 
- into boiling water; to ſeeth. | 

To try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe 
cammot inform; but if you boil them in water, 
the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner. Bacon. 


An eggs beiked and roaſted, into which the water | 


entereth not at all, there is ſcarce any difference 
to be diſcerned. | * Bacon. 
Bott, borYl. 3. ſ. See BiLt.”' 7 75! 
Bo'itLAatY, boi-Ili-ry. 1. /. [from To boil.] A 
Pace af the ſalt works where the ſalt is 
oiled. ne 
Bv/iLEz, boi'-lar. 2. . [from Boil.] 
1. The perſon that boils any thing. 
That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are 
not impoſſible, ſeems evident from that notable 
practice of the boilers of ſalt-petre. Boyle. 
+ e veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 
This coffee-room is much frequented ;z and there 
are generally ſeveral pots and boilers before the 
(fire. ies Me 2 Woodward. 
BOISTEROUS, boi's-t&-ris. adj. [4y/ter 
"furious, Dutch.] ' 
2, Violent; loud; roaring ; ſtormy. 
By a divine inſtinct, men's minds miſtruſt 
+ Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſee | 
The waters ſwell before a e ſtorm. sf 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak wou 
- Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a'boif” ris found . 
Scatter his leaves, and ſtrew them on the ground. 
„. $a n Maler. 
2. Turbulent; tumultuous; furious. 
7 © - Spirit of peace, 
: Wherefore do you ſo ill tranflate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Iuto the harſh and bi” rows tongue of war? SZak. 
*  *'His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
place, than all the boi/"rous moods 
greatneſs practiſeth. Ben 
God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible: might, | 


— 


5 


- Unto his 


Hike not that loud dero man. Addiſon. 


vo Hue So t that 1 
3. Inwieldy; clumſil 


4 violent. N . 
is hoifterous club, fo buried in the ground, 
As could not rearen up again ſo light, 

. But chat the knight him at advantage found. 


| bags R JAS Ss an 
4; It is-ufed by Woodward of heat; violent. 
When. the ſun hath gained a greater ſtrength, 
2 heat becomes too powerful and bo;fterous for 
* b Natural Hiſtory. 


BO'18TEROVSLY, bot's-te-riis-1F; adv. [from | 


1:4 
Shak. | 
ky are all remains pf the univerſal deluge, 

" when the water of the occan, being dojferoufy | 


* boifferaus.} Violently; tumultuouſly. 
A ſceptre, ſnatch'd with an unruly hand, 
„Mut be as bojfleroy/ly maintain d ac gain d. 


? 


— 


> 


— 


Jonſon. | 


B OL. 


turned out upon the earth, bore along with. it all 
moveable bodies, | Woogrward. 
Another faculty of the intellect comes boifterouſly 
in, and wakes me from ſo pleaſing a dream. S2/7. 
Bo'1stEROUSNESS, boi's-té-rüs-nis. 1. /. 
[from boiſlerous.] The ſtate or quality of 
being boiſterous; tumultuouſneſs; tur- 
bulence. 
Bo'LARv, böAA-ry. adj. [from bole.) Par- 
taking of the nature of bole, or clay. 
A weak and inanimate kind of loadſtone, with 
a fey magnetical lines, but chiefly conſiſting of a 
bolary and clammy ſubſtance. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
BOLD, b61d. aj. [bald, Saxon.) <2 
1+ Daring; brave; ſtout ; courageous; mag- 
nanimous ; fearleſs 3 intrepid | 
The wicked flee when no man purſueth ; but 
the righteous are bold as a lion. Proverbs. 
I have ſeen the councils of a noble country grow 
- bald; or timorous, according to the fits of his good 
or ill health that managed them. Temple. 
2. Executed with fpirit, and without mean 


caution. i 6 
Theſe, nervous, Bd; thoſe, languid and re- 
miſs. Roſcommon. 


The cathedral church is a very bold work, and 

a maſter-piece of Gothick architeQure. - 
| Addi. on Italy. 
ot timorous. 
Me were bold in our God to ſpeak unto you the 
goſpel of God with much contention. 1 They. 
I can be bold; to ſay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome, men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and —— ways to knowledge. 
Lou le. 


| 3. Confident ; not ſcrupulous; n 


4. Impudent; rude. ; 
, In thy proſperity, he will be as thyſelf, and will 
be bold over thy ſervants. If thou he brought 
low, he will be againſt thee. Eculus, 
5. Licentious ; ſuch as ſhew great liberty of 
fiction, or expreſhon. 
The figures are h even to temerity. Cooley. 
Which no bold tales of gods or monſters ſwell, 
But human paſſions, ſuch as with us dwell. 
Waller. 
6. Standing out to the view; ſtriking to the 
eve. 13 
"Catachreſes and hyperboles are to be uſed ju- 
_ diciouſly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings 
and ſhadows in painting, to make the figure 
bolder, and cauſe it to ſtand off to ſight. Dryd:n. 
7. Open; ſmooth; even; level: à ſailor's 
term. 
| Her dominions have held acceſſible coaſts. Horwe!. 
8. To make bold. To take freedoms: a phraſe 
not grammatical, though common. To be 


— 


houſe, that ſcandalous livings make ſcan- 
dalous miniſters. | Rudgerd. 
I have made bold to ſend to. your wife; | 
My ſuit is, that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me {ome acceſs. . 
3 | Making ſo hold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion. Shakeſp. 
And were y' as good as George a Green, 
I ſhall ale bod to turn agen. 
I durſt not male thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome 
future Milbourn ſhould ariſe. Dryden. 
Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed wits, 


| Shateſp. 


| 


| 


the greateſt part of mankind reverence. Tilletſon. 
6 BY/LD 

make bold ; to give confidence. 

Quick inventers, and fair ready ſpeakers, be- 
ing baldened with their preſent abilities to ſay more, 


- 
. 


preſent, than any other. can do, uſe leſs. help; of 
. diligence and ſtudy. Aſchant's Schoolma 


I am much too vent'rous ny 
of your patience, but am boldcn'd 


| Intempting 
. * 


- 


L 


Hudibras. 


[ 


| 


4 


| 


| bold is better; as, I was bold to tell the | 


only for making bold to ſcoff at theſe things, which 
EN, b01dn. v. a. [from bold.) To 8 


and perchance better too, at the ſudden for that |: 


+ 


q 


| BOL 


Bo'LDFACE, byld-fise. . /. fro 
face.) Impudence; Re an D bald ang 
reproach and reprenenſion. 
How now, boldface! crics an old 
wee cat our own hens, I'd have you 
you Eat, you ſteal. | 
Bo/LDFACED,. b&1d-fist. adj, 
face.) Impudent. 
' 4 have ſeen thoſe fillieft of creature. . 
ſceing their rare works, I have ſeen enou 8 
confute all the beldfaced atheiſts of this age. 


a Bramball aral ? 
Bo'LDLY, b&ld-lp. adv. [from * 
1. In a bold manner; with courage; with 
ſpirit. ke 
Thus we may be/dly ſpeak, being ſtre 
with the example of ſo reverend a prelate. Hoke 
I ſpeak to ſubjeRs, and a ſubjc& ſpeak, 
Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus boldly for his king, 
d, in 3 


* term of 


trot : "Tra 
Ef range. 


[from 2004 ald 


i 
Ch to 


ngthegeꝗ 


2. It may perhaps be ſometimes uſe 
bad ſenſe, for impudently. 
Bo'LDxkss, b6'ld-nts. 2. J. [from 1:14: 
1, Courage; bravery; intrepility ; ſpirix, 
fortitude; magnanimity ; daringnefs, 
Her horſe ſhe rid ſo, as might ſhew a ſcarful 
boldneſs, daring to do that which ſhe knew not how 
to do. | Sidvey. 
2. Exemption from caution and ſcrupulous 
nicety, . 
The boldneſs of the figures is to be hidden ſome. 
times by the addteſs of the poct, that they may 
work their eſſect upon the mind. 5545. 
3. Freedom; liberty. 
Great is my boldneſs of ſpeech toward you; 
great is my glorying in you. 2 Corinthia. 
4. Confident truſt in God. 
Our fear excludeth not that bln; which he. 
cometh ſaints. . Hur, 
We. have boldneſs and acceſs with confidence, by 
- the faith of him. Epbeſear:. 
Having therefore heldrgſi to enter into the hc» 
lieſt by the blood of Jeſus. Hebrew, 
5. Aſſurance.; freedom from baſhfulneſ: ; 
confident mien. | 
Wonderful is the caſe of elde in civil buf- 
neſs: what firſt? Boldreſs. What ſecond and 
third? Boldneſs. And yet boldneſs is 2 child of ig- 
norance and baſcneſs, far inferiour to other parts 
: ; Bavus, 
Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could nc 
charge theo 
With ſuch a gallant 6%; if *twere thine, 
'Thoa couldſt not hear t with ſuch a filent . 
/ Denv3n. 
His diſtance, though it does not inſtruct lin 
think wiſer than other princes, yet it helps hin 
to ſpeak with more boldneſs. what he _ 
c-. 
Boldneſs is the power to ſpeak or do what Vt 
intend, before others, without fear or diſorcer. 


6. Impudence. | x f 
That moderation, which uſeth to ſupptc 
_ boldneſs, and to make them conquer that = 


Hire 
BOLE, bô e. 2. . 
1. The body or trunk of a tree. 
All fell upon the high-hair'd babs, and do- 
þ their curled brows + * 
Fell buſtling to the earth; and up went zl 
baer and boughs. any 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots 597" 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree. Dye 
View well this tree, the queen of all the groe 
How valt her bole how wide her wy 2 
. * 
How high above che reſt, ſhe. ſhoo Debs 


A kind of earth. Po : 
Bola Armeniack- is an aſtringent earth, ro 
takes its name from Armenia, the country 


- which we have it. ＋ 


2. 


d 
bf 


BOL 


meaſure of corn, containing fix buſhels. 
good barley put cight boles, 
2 

I N 9 Ms ball, ſwiftly kurried 
#ough the air, and generally drawing a tail 
after it. Ariſtotle calls it capra. 


There have 

fe balls of kind. 
lies been GH Muſebenbroeck, 
bo. u. A A round ſtalk or ſtem; 


1 the flax and the barley was ſmitten: for 


in the car, and the flax was Bold. 
= WT * Exalus. 


R, böl-stür. 1. J. [bolrene, Sax. 
e Dutch. 
1. Something laid on the bed, to raiſe and 
rt the head; commonly a bag filled 
"with down or feathers. 14k 
perhaps ſome cold bank is her bo//ter now, 
Or 'gainſt the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
1 her unpillow'd head. | Milton, 
This arm ſhall be a bolſter for thy head; 
Il tetch clean ſtraw to make a ſoldier's bed. Gay. 
Z A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preſſure, 
Il up any vacuity. 
195 a hes hand, 1 off ſhe lips 
The bo/fters that ſupply her hips. Swift. 
1 A pad, or compreſs, to be laid on a 
e is the girt, which hath a bo{fer in 
the middle, andthe ends tacked firmly together. 
W HRT 
n horſeman 
* [la balfters of wp are thoſe parts raiſed upon 
the bows, to hold the rider's thigh. Furrier's Di, . 
7, Bo'LsTER, bö'l-stür. v. a. 
noun.} , 
1. To fupport the head with a'bolſter. 
1 To afford a bed to. 
Mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, rag 
More than their own. . Shakeſp. Othello. 
3- To hold wounds togetRer with a com- 


The practice a bolfering the checks forward, 
does little ſervice to the wound, ard is very un- 
eaſy to the patient. Sharp. 
«To ſupport ; to hold up; to maintain, 
This is now an expreſſion ſome what coarſe 
and obſolete. 
We may be made wiſer by the-publick perſua- 
ons grafted in men's minds, ſo they be uſed to 
1 the truth, not to bol//er errour. Hooker. 
Tbe lawyer ſets his tongue to ſale for the 6bot- 
Hering out of unjuſt cauſes. 5 eee 
It was the way of many to — up their crazy 
doating conſciences with confidenccs. South. 
BOLT, bö It. n.ſ. [baut, Dutch; Bc] 
An arrow; a dart ſhot from a cioſsbow. 
Yet mark d 1 where the bolt of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound. 
S Shakeſp. 
f The blunted bolt againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
| But with the ſharp transfix d Apollo s breaſt, Dr. 
3 Lightning; a thunderbolt. 
Sing'd with eren e er the” bolts 
= transfix d, 
pou earth your blood the mouſters mix'd 


Dryden. 

if +> or he ; that i is, upri ight as an arrow. 
iron, native or from 

of —_— iriz, about the thickneſs: of a ſmall 


e mine, conſiſteth 
bolt the briſtles of 
2 2 . uprigbt, like i — 


a As 1 flood 56% bj uy one end, one of 
| che ladies burſt out. * wy | Addiſon. 


+ The bar of a door, fo "ed from being 
Araight Kke-an arrow. We. now en 


of 1 | 
F * 
** der p 
4 % | 


that is, about | 


55. v. n. [from the noun. ] TOo 


[from the 


fpeed and ſuddenneſs; 


BOL 


; the bolt, when we ſpeak of faſtening. or 
opening a door, 

Lis not in thee, to oppoſe the bolt 
Againſt my coming in, Shakeſp. 


5. An iron to faſten the legs of a priſoner. 
This is, 1 think, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 
Away with him to priſon; lay bolts W upon 
him. - Shakeſp. 
To Bort, bòö'lt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. 
The bolted gates flew open at the blaſt ; 
The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt. Dr. 
2. Lo blurt out, or throw out precipitantly. 
I hate when vice can bolt her ar _ -; 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. Milt. 


3. To faſten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to 
keep together. 

That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 

Which bolt this frame, that I might pull thent-out ! 


— — 


4. To fetter ; to ſhackle. 
It is great 

To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 

Which ſhackles accidents, and bo/ts up change. 
| . Shateſp. 
5. To fift, or ſeparate the parts of any thing 
with a gere [Uuter, Fr.] | 

He now had 5»ulted all the flour. Spenſer. 


In the bo!ting and ſifting of fourteen years of 
power and favour, all that came out could not be 


pure meal. Motion. 
I cannot bolt this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dryden. 


6. To examine by fifting ; to try out; to lay 
Open. 

4 * would be well bolted out, whether great re- 
fractions may not be made upon reflections, as 
upon direct beams. Bacon. 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or the council, or 
attornies, propounding queſtions, beats and bolt: 


neſs delivers only a formal ſeries. Hale. 
Time and nature will bolt out the truth of 
things, through all diſguiſes. L Eftrange. 
7. To purify; to purge. This is harſh, 
The fanned ſnow, ; 
That 's belted by the northern blaſt twice o'er. 
To BoLT, bö'lt. v.n. To ſpring out with 
to ſtart out with 
the quickneſs of an arrow. 
This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buſh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us, Drayton. 
They erected A fort, and from thence they 
bolted like beaſts of the foreſt, ſometimes into 
the foreſt, ſometimes into the woods and faſt- 
neſſes, and ſometimes back to their den. Bacon. 
As the houſe was all in a flame, out belt a 


I have reflected on thoſe men who, from time 
to time, have ſhot. themfelyes into the world. 1 
have ſcen many ſucceſſions of them; ſome ig 
out upon the ſtage with vaſt applauſe, and others 
hifſed off. Dryden. 

| The birds to foreign ſeats repair d; 
And beaſts, that bolted out, and ſaw the foreſt 
bar'd. Dryden. 
BOLTRQP x, bö' lt - rd pe. 1. [from gli and 
ope.] The rope on Wbich the ſail of a ſhip 
10 . and: faſtened... Sea Dit. 
Bo/LTER, bödl-tür. 1. : [from the verb. ]. 
1. A ſieve to ſeparate meal from bran or 
huſks; or to 3 finer from. coarſer 


parts. filthy dowlas : I have given them away 
to- bakers N and WN have made bo/ters of 


Ben Fonſon. | 


out the truth. much better than when the wit- | 


Shakeſp. | 


mouſe from the ruins to ſave herfelf. L Eftrange. 3 


rts. 7 15 


þ 


them. 1 158 . 


BOM 


Witl: a goed ſtrong chopping knife mince the 
two capons, bones and all, . Nnall as ordinary 
minced meat; put them into a large neat bolter. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
When ſupercilioufly he ſifts 
Through coarſeſt holter others gifts. Hudibras. 
2. A kind of net. | 
Theſe hakes, and divers others of the fore- 
cited, are taken with threads, and ſome of them- 
with the 6olter, which is a "uw of a bigger ſize. 


Carew. 


I Bo LrURHMAp , bõlt- bad. 1. A long ſtraight- 


necked glaſs veſſel, for chymical diſtilla- 
tions, called alſo a matraſs; or receiver, 
his ſpirit abounds in ſalt, which may be ſepa- 
rated, by putting the liquor into a bolthead with 
a long narrow neck. Boyle. 
Bo'LTING-HOUSE, b6'l-ting-hGus. n./. [from 


bolt and houſe.] The place where meal is 
_ lifted. 


The jade is returned as white, and as powdered, 
as if ſhe had been at work in a bolting-bouſe. 
Bo'LTsp KIT, 


| Dennis. 
Bo wsPeirT, Yds prit. 1 


n. ſ A maſt run- 

ning out at the 
head of a ſhip, not ſtanding upright, but 
aſlope. The but end of it is generally ſet 
againſt the foot of the foremaſt ; ſo that 
they are a ſtay to one another. The length: 


without board is ſufficient to let its ſails 


hang clear of all incumbrances. If the 
boltſprit fail in bad weather, the foremaſt 
cannot hold long after. Bowſprit is pex- 
haps the right ſpelling. Sea Dict. 
Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places; on the topmaſt, 
I yards, and boltſprit, would I-flame * 
Sbg. 
Bo! vv 8, bg/ Aus. u. ſ. LSD] A form of me- 
dicine, in which the ingredients are made 
up into a ſoft maſs, larger than pills, to 
be ſwallowed at once. 
Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, 
lenitive bclyſes of caſſia and manna, with ſyrup of 


violets, Wiſcman. 
Buy poets we are well aſſur'd, 
That love, alas} can ne'er be cur'd; 
A complicated heap of ills, 
Deſpiſing boluſes and pills. Swift, 


BOMB, bom'. 1. / [bombus, Lat.] 
1. A loud noiſe. 

An upper chamber being thought weak, was 
ſupported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of- 
one's arm in the midſt; which, if you had ftruck, . 
would make a little flat noiſe in the room, but a 
great bomb. in the chamber beneath. Bacon. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or ſhell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent for 

a fuſee, or wooden tube filled with com- 
buſtible matter, to be thrown out from a 
mortar, which had its name from the noiſe 
it makes. The fuſee, being ſet on fire, 
burns flowly till it reaches the gunpowder, , 
which goes off at once, burſting the ſhell 
to pieces with incredible violence: whence. 
the uſe of bombs in beſieging towns. The 
largeſt are about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. By whom they were invented is 
not known, and the time is uncertain ;' 
ſome. hang it to 1588, and others to 


1495». Chambers. 
'The loud cannon iin iron 


pours, 
And 3 in the Win bomb Gradivus roars. 
Rowe. 

To Roms: bom'. v, a. [from the noun. ] To: 

fall upon with bombs; to bombard. 
Dur king thus, trembles at Namur, 

Whilſt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 

To Bruxelles marches on ſecure, , 
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BONN, b6n-krit-tshyen. . / 


BON 


Bous-enzer, bdm'-tshest. n. / [from bomb | 
and che.] A kind of cheſt filled uſually 
with bombs, and ſometimes only with gun- 
wder, placed under ground, to tear and 
it up in the air, with thoſe who ſtand 


on it. Chambers. 
- BoMB-KETCH, bdm'-kitsh. 7 . /. A kind 
BoMB-VESSEL, böm“-ves“-ll. of ſhip, 


ſtrongly built, to bear the ſhock of a mor- 
tar, When bombs are to be fired into a 
town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-veſſel:, 
hope to ſucceed againſt a place that has in its 
arena gallies and men of war. Addiſon on Italy. 

Bo'us ARD, bom-bYrd. =. /. [bombardus, Lat.] 
1. A great gun; a cannon : it is a word now 
obſolete. | 
They in divers places twelve great 
 bembards, where with they threw huge ſtones into 


the air, which, falling down into the city, might 
break down the houſes. roller. 
2. A barrel. Obſolete. 


To BomB4'rD, bom-ba'rd. v. a. {from the 
noun.] To attack with bombs. 

A medal is ſtruck on the Engliſh failing in 
their attempts on Dunkirk, when they endea- 
voured to blow up a fort, and bombard the town. 

| Addifon. 
Bous apa, bom-bir-d#'r. 2. . [from 


it is to ſhoot bombs. 

The bombardier toſſes his ball fometimes into 
the midſt of a city, with a deſign to fill all around 
him with terrour and combuſtion. Tatler. 

-» BomBA'rDMENT, b6m-bird-ment. a. from 
bombard.) An attack made upon any city, 
by throwing bombs into it. | 
' Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bombardment, 
though it is not ſo ſed as formerly. Addiſon. 

BomBAS1'n, bdm-bi-zen. u. Fa [homba/in, 
Pr. from bombycinus filken, Lat.] A flight 
filken ſtuff, for mourning. 

Fomna'sT, bom-bast”. 2. . LA ſtuff of ſoft 
looſe texture uſed formerly to ſwell the 
garment, and thence. uſed to fignify bulk 
or ſhew without ſolidity.] Fuſtian; big 
words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers mb, | 
Mountebanks drug-tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this, | Donne, 

Are all the flights of heroick to be con- 
chided bombaft, unnatural, and mere madneſs, be- 
cauſe they are not affected with their excellencies ? 

72 Fo Dryden. 

Bo'mBAsT, bom-bist”. adj. [from the ſub- 
ſtantive.) High ſounding ; of big ſound 

without meaning. | ; 

He; as loving his own pride and purpoſe, *'* 
Evades them with a bombe/! circumſtance, 
Herribly ſtuff d with epithets of war. Sbateſp. 
BoMBULA'T10N, böm-bü-IA“-sh an. . /. {from 
- bombus, Lat.] Sound; noiſe; report. 
Ho to abate the vigour, or ſilence the bombila- 
tion of guns, a way is faid to be by borax and but- 
ter, mixt in a due proportion, which will almoſt 
take off the report, and alſo the force of the charge. 

' 1 Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Bougv'cixous, böm-bis“-sy- nus. adj. [bom- 

chycinus, Lat.] Siken; made of filk. + 

BONA RQBA, b&-ni-r&/-ba. . /. IItal. a 
fine gown-] A ſhewy wanton. - 

We knew where the bona robas were. Shakeſp. 


hbombard,)] The engineer whoſe employment 


BON4SUS, b6-ni'-sGs, »./. [Lat.] A kind | 


of buffalo, or wild bull. 


* [Freneh.] A ſpecies of pear, ſo called, 
probably from the name of a gardener. 
BOND, bond. a. / (bond, Sax. Sound; it is 

written indifferently, in many of its ſenſes, 


r. Captivity; impriſonment ; ſtate of re- 


BON 


1. Cords, or chains, with which any one is 
bound. 
There left me, and my man, both bound to- 
© gether; | | 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my bond: aſunder, - 

I gain'd my freedom. Shatkefp. 

2- Ligament that holds any thing together. 

Let any one ſend his contemplation to the ex- 
tremities of the univerſe, and ſee what conceivable 
hoops, what hond he can imagine, to hold this maſs 
of matter in ſo cloſe a preſſure together. . 


3. Union; connexion : a workman's term. 
Obſerve, in working up the walls, that no ſide 
of the houſe, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet above the other, before the next 
adjoining wall be wrought up to it, ſo that they 


may be all joined together, and make a good bong. | 


, 


BON 


in ſome court, to take him b 
only to ſay, in the hearing A de par 
giſtrate, I will that this man become fr * * 
after thoſe ſolemn words uttered, to ſtrike © but, 
the cheek, to turn him round, the haf. 2 ® 
head to be ſhaved off, the magiſtrate to wo in 
thrice with a rod; in the end, a cap and a — 
garment given him. . Ty 
O freedom! firſt delight of human kiny 
Not that which bondmen from their maſters ind 
BoxDSE'RvVANT, bond'-s&r-yint, „. 712 ro, 
bond and ſervant.) A ſlave; a feryant with. 
out the liberty of quitting his maſter n 
And if thy brother, that dwelleth by thee ho 
waren poor, and be ſold unto thee, thou fla 
not compel him to ſerve as a bond-ſervaxt. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry, Leviticus, xxy, 1. 


4: (In the plural.} Chains; impriſonment ; 
captivity, _ ; 

_ Whom I perceived to have nothing laid to his 

charge worthy of death, or of bends. Aci, xxiii. 29. 

5. Cement of union; cauſe of union; link 

of connexion, ; | | 

Wedding is great Juno's crown; 

O bleſſed bond of board and bed Shakeſ}. 

Love cools, brothers divide, and the bord is 

cracked 'twixt ſon and father. SI. X. Lear. 


6. A writing of obligation to pay a ſum, or 
perform a contract. | 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond, Shakeſp.- 
What if I ne'er conſent to make you mine; 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 
And bends without a date, they fay, are void. 
Dryden. | 

7. Obligation; law by which any man is 

obliged. 
Unhappy that I am! I cannot heave ak 
My heart into my mouth : I love your majeſty 

According to my bond, no more nor leſs. Shakeſp, 

Take which you pleaſe, it diſſolves the bond: 

of government and obedience. Locke. 
Bond, bdnd'. adv. [from bind, perhaps for 

Bound; from zebonden, — Captive; 
in a ſervile ſtate. 5 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 

be bond or free. I Cor. xii. T3. 


Bo'nDAGE, bdn'-didzh. x. /. [from bond.) 


ſtraint. | 
You only have overthrown me, and in my 
bondage conſiſts my glory. Sidney. 


Say, gentle princeſs, would you not ſuppoſe 
Your bondage happy, to be made a queen ? 
To be a queen in dondage, is more vile 

Than is a flave in baſe ſervility. _ S619 9. 
| Our cage . 

We make a choir, as doth the priſon'd bird, 
And fing our bondage freely. Sal. Cymbeline. 

The king, when he deſign'd you for my guard, 
Reſolv'd he would not make my bondage hard. 


2 Obligation ; tye of duty. | ö 
If ſhe has a ſtruggle for honour, ſhe is in a 
bondage to love; which gives the ſtory its turn that 
| He muſt reſolve by no means to be enſlaved, } 
and brought under the bondage of obſerving oaths, | 
which ought to vaniſh when they ſtand in com- 
petition with eating and drinking, or taking mo- 
F | 4 South. 
Bo'xDmaiD, b6nd'-mid. n. f. [from bond | 
captive, and maid. A woman flave. 
- Good ſiſter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a bondmaid and a flave of me. 8hakeſp.' 


man.] A man ſlave. — 1 
_ Amongſt the Romans, in making of a bondmin | 


free, was it not wondered wherefore fo great ado 


Bo'xDmAn, bdnd'-min, u. J. [from zend and 


BowDse'rvice, bönd“-sér-vls. . /, (from 


| bond and ſervice.) The condition of a bond. 


ſervant; flavery, 
| Upon thoſe did Solomon levy a tribute of . 
ſervice. King 
Bo'nDSLAVE, bdnd'-s!Ave. 7. . [from 5 
and ſave.] A man in ſlavery; one of for. 
vile condition, who cannot change hiz 
maſter, | 
Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren. 
tice, no, no bondyflave, could cver be, by fear 
more ready at all commands than that young prin« 
ceſs was. | Sidney, 
All her ornaments are taken away; of a free 
woman ſhe is become a bon.//ave, 1 Mace. ii, 11. 
Commonly the bondfav: is fed by his lord, 
here the lord was fed by his robs Fond = 


Sir J. Davies, 
Bo'xDSs MAM, böôndz-män. 2. /. 7 bond 
and man.] | 
. A ſlave. 


Carnal greedy people, without ſuch a precept, 
would have no mercy upon their poor bondſmen 
and beaſts. Derhan, 


2. A perſon bound, or giving ſecurity, for 
another. 

Bo'nDSWOMAN, b6nd'/z-wam-in. 7. /, [from 
bond and woman.] A woman ſlave. 

| My lords, the ſenators 

| Are ſold for ſla ves, and their wives for bends 

| men. Ben TJonſon's Cataline, 

BONE, bòô'ne. 2. / [ban, Saxon.] 


1. The ſolid parts of the body of an animal, 
made up of bard fibres, tied one to another 
by ſmall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe of the 
muſcles. In a fœtus they are porous, ſoft, 
and eaſily diſcerned. As their pores fill 
with a ſubſtance of their own nature, ſo 
they increaſe, harden, and grow cloſe to 
one another. They are all ſpongy, and 
full of little cells; or are of a conſiderable 
firm thickneſs, with a large cavity, except 
the teeth ; and where they are articulated, 
they are covered with a thin and ſtrong 
membrane, called the perioſteum. Each 
bone is much bigger at its extremity than 
in the middle, that the articulations might 
be firm, and the bones not eaſily put out of 
joint. But, becauſe the middle of the b 
ſhould be ſtrong, to ſuſtain its allotted 
weight, and reſiſt accidents, the fibres are 
there more cloſely compacted together, 

ſupporting one another; and the zone is 
made hollow, and conſequently not ſo 
eafily broken, as it muſt have been had it 
been ſolid and ſmaller. | 1 

is col. 

| Thy bones are marrowleſs, thy blood — 

There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
* bon. © 3...» | : Tatler. 
2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as much 


. 


bound, or band, See Band} 
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. 
— — 
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fleſh as adheres to it. 2 


t Like lep hounds contending for the bone, 

| Fach right, and would be lord alone 

Z - the bones. To attack. 

; * 2 2 month's mind to b- «pon —_ of 
r not willing to pick a quarrel. 

: en er 3 L' Eſtrange. 


no bones, To make no ſcruple: a 

. taken from a dog, who readily 

ws meat that has no bones. 
A ſort of bobbins, made of trotter 
bones, for weaving bonelace. 

6, Bones. Dice. 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky lice : 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe boner, and put upon me in the play, Dry. 

5, Boxes bd'ne. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
take out the bones from the fleſh ; as, the 
cooks boned the veal. 

Bou Ack, bd'ne-lase. n. / [from bone and 
ur; the bobbins with which lace is woven 
being frequently made of bones.] Flaxen 
luce, ſuch as women wear on their linen. 


The things you follow, and make ſongs on 
now, ſhould be ſent to knit, or fit down to bobbins 
or benzlace. Tatler. 


We deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure, 
and fooliſhly contrive to call off the eye from great 


and real beanties, to childiſh gewgaw ribbands 
- and bonelace. Spectator. 
Bo NELESS, hö ne-IIs. adj. (from bone.) Want- 


£8. N 
pane while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from his bone/e/s gums, 
And daſht the brains out. Shekeſp. 
70 Bo'NE$ET, bo'ne-sCt. v. n. [from bone-and 
et.] To reſtore a bone out of joint to its 
place; or join a bone broken to the other 


a pry WER leg ſet in the country by one Why 
tending to boneſetting. Whiſeman's Surgery. 
Bo'NESBTTER, b&'ne-set-tur. . /. {from Zone- 
et.] A chirurgeon ; one who particularly 
profeſſes the art of reſtoring broken or 
luxated bones. 
At preſent my deſire is to have a good bone- 
eiter. Denham. 
Bo'yriRE, bön“ fire. n. . [from den good, 
Fr, and fire.) A fire made for ſome pub- 
lick cauſe of triumph or exultation. -_ 
Ring ye the bells to make it wear away, 
And boxfires make all day. Spenſer. 
How came fo many bonfires to be made in queen 
wy's — P Why, ſhe had abuſed and deceived 


people. | Seuth. 
Full foon by bonfire, and by bell, 
rn Gay. 
nokAck, b0'n-gris. u. . Lonne grace, Fr.) 
A forehead - cloth, or covering for the fore- 
bead. Not now uſed, Skinner. 


her 


Bun T, b6n'-nlt. u. 
ing for the head; à hat; a cap. 
Go to then with this lonnet in thy hand. 
And thus Lar having ſtretchꝰ d it, here be with them, 
Thy knee buſſing the Canes; for, in ſuch buſineſs, 
un is cloquence. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
=> had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
boanet in their falutations; for, in me 
3 it on their heads. Audiſen. 
7 * bon nit. [In fortification.} A kind 
8 ravelin, without any ditch, havin 
parapet three feet high, anciently place 


. Lbones, Fr.] A cover- 


ef 


* 
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have ſeen her beſet all over with emeralds and 
pearls, ranged in rows about her cawl, her peruke, 
bongrace, and chaplet. Hakewill on Providence. 


dals, they | 


a| 


Laliant angles of the | 


; 


BOO 


Bort d preftre, ben-nit, or prieſt's cap, 
is an outwork, baving at the head three 
ſaliant angles, and two inwards. 

Bo'NNETs, bGn'-nits. [In the ſea language.] 
Small fails ſet on the courſes on the mizzen, 
mainſail, and foreſail of a ſhip, when theſe 
are too narrow or ſhallow to clothe the 
maſt, or in order to make more way in calm 
weather. Chambers. 

Bo'nniLyY, bon'-np-1y. adv. [from bonny.] 
Gayly ; handſomely ; plumply. 

Box NIN ESS, b6n'-ny-nls. 1. /. [from bonny.] 
Gayety ; handſomeneſs; plumpneſs. 

BONN, bon'-ny. adj. [from bon, bonne, Fr. 
It is a word now almoſt confined to the 
Scottiſh dialeQ.] 

1. Handſome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have encounter'd him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows 
Ev'n of the benny beaſt he lov'd fo well. Shak, 

Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, 
Till borny Suſan fped acroſs the plain. Gay. 

2. Gay; merry; frolickſome ; cheerful ; 
blithe. | 

Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 

And be you blithe and benny. Shakeſp. 

3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in conver- 
ſation for plump. £4 þ 

BoNNY-CLABBER, b6n'-ny-klab'-bar, 2. /. A 
word uſed in Ireland for ſour buttermilk. 

We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber - 
Of parties o'er our bonny=clabber z 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, 

Who votes for manors, who for hire. 

BO'NUM MAGNUM, b6'-ntm-mig'-num.n./. 
A ſpecies of plum. 

Bo'/xy, b0'-ny. adj. [from bone.} 

1. Conſiſting of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened 
to a round bony limb, and ſtretched like the head 
of a drum; and therefore, by anatomiſts, c 
tympenum. — 

2. Full of bones. 

Bo osv, bö- by. u. ſ. [a word of no certain 
etymology. Hen/haw thinks it a corrup- 
tion of bull-beef, ridiculouſly ; Skinner ima- 
gines it to be derived from &obo fooliſh, 
Spaniſh, Junius finds bowbard to be an old 

_ Scottiſh word for a coward, a contemptille 

fellow ; from which he naturally deduces 
booky : but the original of bowbard is not 
known.]} A dull, heavy, ſtupid fellow; a 
lubber. 

But one exception to this fact we find; 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, 

An ill-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 

Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ftarve himſelf to fee the booby dine. King. 

BOOK, b&%k. 2. / [boc, Sax. ſuppoſed from 
boc a beech, becauſe they wrote on beechen 
boards; as liber, in Latin, from the rind 
of a tree.] | 

1. A volume in which we read or write. 

See a bock of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. 8 

Receive the ſentence of the law for ſins, 
Such as by God's loo are adjudg'd to death. Shak. 

In the coffin that had the books, they were found 
as freſh as if they had been but newly written; 
being written on parchment, and covercd over 
with watch candles of wan. Baron. 

Bocks axe a ſort of dumb teachers; they can- 


— 


| 
; 
ö 
| 
] 
| 
| 


N 


doubts: this is properly the work of a liv 
2. A particular part of a work. | 

he fic ſt lool we divide into fed ions; whereof 
1 el is theſe 1 Burnet's Theory. 
3. The regiſter: in which a trader keeps an 
| - account of his deb tis. | 


Watts. 


Swift. 


alled | 
Ray. 


baksſp. 


N 


not anſwer ſudden queſtions, or explain preſent 
ing in- 


BOO 
This life 
Is nobler thap attending for a bauble ; 
Prouder, than ruſtling in unpaid-for filk ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his h, uncroſs'd. Sbaleſp. 
4. In books, In kind remembrance. | 

I was ſo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, 
he left me the lamp by which he uſed to write 
his lucubrations. Addiſon. 

5. Without book. By memory; by repetition; 
without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church ; but 
ſermons without book, ſermons which ſpend their 
life in their birch, and may have public audience 
but once. Hocker. 


1 To Boox, b&k, v. a. [from the noun.) To 


regiſter in a book. a 
beſeech your grace, let it be booked with the 
reſt of this day's deeds; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the 
top of it. Shakeſpþ. 
He made wilful murder high treaſon; he cauſed 
the marchers to beck their men, for whom they 
ſhould.make anſwer. Davies on Treland. 

Bookx-KEEPING, b&k-k&p-Ing. u. {. [fron 
| _ book and keep.) The art of keeping ac- 
counts, or recording pecuniary tranſac- 
tions, in ſuch a manner, that at any time 

a man may thereby know the true ſtate of 
the whole, or any of his affairs, with 
clearneſs and expedition. Harris. 
O'OKBINDER, b0'k-btn-dar, 1. ſ. [from book 

and bind.) A man whoſe profeſſion it is 

to cover books. | 

Bo'oxFUL, bök-fül. adj. [from book and full.}: 

Full of notions gleaned from books; crowd 
ed with undigeſted knowledge. | 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue {till edifics his ears, 
And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. Pope. 
Bo'ox18H, b&-kish. adj. [from book.] Given 
to books; acquainted only with books. It 
is generally uſed contemptuouſly. | 
Pl make him yield the crown, 
Whoſe boi rule hath pull'd fair England down. 
| | Shakeſp. 
I'm not bookifb, yet I can read waiting-gentle- 
woman in the ſcape.  Shatefſp. Winter"s Tale. 
Xantippe follows het nameſake ; being married 
to a bcokiſh man, who.has no knowledge of the 
world. ; Spect᷑ator. 
| Bo'ok1SHNESS, b&k-Ish-nls. . ſ. [from book- 

' #4.) Much application to books; over- 
J ᷣͤ 5 7 4 
BoOKLE/ARNED, bO'k-ler'-nid. adj. [from Bot 

and learned. ] Verſed in books, or literature: 

a term implying ſome ſlight ent. 

Whate'er theſe booklzarn'd blockheads ſay, 

Solon ''s the verieſt fool in all the play. Dryd. 

He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pindar, 
at his own table, to ſome book/zarned companion, 
without bluſhing. ' | .”, Swifts. 
 BookLEARNING, b&k-I&r'-ning. 1. , from 
book and learning. ] Skill in literature; ac- 
quaintance with books: a term of ſome. 


contempt. | Ge: 9 
They might talk of booklcarning what they - 
would, but: he never ſaw. more unfeaty fellows - 
than great clerks, - n Sidaæy. 
Neither does it ſo much require bvoearaing an 
ſcholarſhip, as, natural ſenſe, to, diſtingui 
true and falſe, and to diſkern what is well prov . 
and what is nat. +» ©,» Burad's Theory... 
Bo'oxman, bd'k-min, nog [from. and 
man,] A man whole protefion is. the Rudy 
| or 0 * . P72, 
t is civil war of wits were mich better us d 
On Navarre and hisvoakaten; forhere*tisabug'd. 
N ER _ © 1 _ Shakſs, 
L B0o/OKMATE,.. 
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+ 70 gain-this.mighty boon? the pitics m—_— 
— , bdin. 4% [bong Fr.] r 
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Boo MAIN, b&k-mite; vr. ſ. {from 4004 and! 


if . 
—_ W e in 


court, 


| - A phantaſm, a monarch, and one that makes ſport | 


To the, prince-and his bookmates. Shak. 


 Bo'os SELLER, bd: k-801-ldr. a. /. [from bookand | 


J.] He who ofeſſion it is to ſell books. 
” Ait went to E and told him in anger, 


he had fold a book in which there was falſe divi- 
ty. * * Walton. 


»Bv'oxWOR Mz bök-würm. .. [from book and 


nr.] 


1. A worm or mite that eats holes in books, 
- chiefly when damp. 

My lion, like a moth.or. bookwarm, feeds upon 
nothing but paper, and I ſhall beg of them to diet 
him with wholeſome and ſubſtantial food. 

| Guardian. 
2. A ſtudent too cloſely given to books; a 
reader without judgment. 

Among thoſe venerable. gallerics and folitary, | 
ſcenes of the univerſity, I wanted but a black 
gown, and « ſalary, to be as mere a bookwworm as 
any there. Pope's Letters. 


Bo'/oLy, bd'-ly. ay [An Iriſh term.] 
All the Tartarians, and the people about the |. 


_ Caſpian Sea, Which are naturally Scythians, live 
hofdes; being the very ſame. that the Iriſh 


bokies are, Ariving their cattle with, them, and | x, To profit ; to advantage: it is commonly 


uſed in theſe modes, it boots, or what boots | A booted judge ſhall fit to try his cauſe, 


feeding only on their milk and white meats. 
Spenſer. 
"Boom, bö' m. u. Je [from books 3 thee; Dutch. If 
1. {In fea language.] A long pole uſed to 
ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding fall ; 
and ſometimes the clues of the mainſail and 
fore ſail are boomed out. 


2. A poll with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up as a, 


* 


* 


mark to ſhew the faikors how to ſteer in the 


channel, when a country is overflown. 
Sea Di4ionary. 


3. A bar. of wood laid acroſs a harbour, to 


keep off the enemy. 
A As his heroick worth ſtruck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, and who cut the boom. 
Dryden. 
To Boon, b&m. v. u. * the noun bf A 
ſea term. ] 


1. To ruſh with violence; as a ſhip i is faid 


to come booming, when ſhe makes all the 
_ fail ſhe can. Did. 


2: To fwell and fall together. 
Booming o'er his head 
The billows clos'd; he 's number'd with the dead. 


" .. Young, 
Forſock by AP in vain] ſought thy aid, 


When booming billows clos'd above my head. Pope. 


popu: bo' * 1. . {from be ne, Sax. a petition.) 


& gift; int; a benefaction; a 49 | 
ouchfa mefor my meed but one fair look : 
A ſmaller bonn than this I cannot beg, 


| And leſs _ thc 1 ſure, you cannot give. 
* 1 b 


4 ateſp. 
That a ho obtained a * of the em- 


_ that he might every morning whiſper him 


: began nochin ern 
1 * —— Tg — 


The bluſt ring fool has ſatiafy'd his will; 
- 2 is giv'n; his mann the day, - 
ut loſk the, prize. N . 's Fables. . 
What thetarick d didſt 8 ew. nt; - 


Addiſon's Cuto. 


2 2 boon b er 
at length, 


* a beighten'd of wine, jucund jocund and / 0 | 
* Thus to herſelf ſhe 7 began. Par. Loft. 
J dhe infirmity- of our family; we play 


e e 


2 


1 


- 
——_— „ ——— . o 6. L097 
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a a clown. 


NCT 12 


4 manners. 


it. 


beſides. 


Stbers, 


unge 


- 
*, 
* 


The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called grum- 2. A kind of rack for the leg, former] yl 
bling; and if a man does but make a fate upon the | in Scotland for torturing crimi 
boor, he is preſently a malecontent. L' Eftrange. RooT of a Coach, bo t. The ſpace bet ; 
He may live as well as a hoer of Holland, whoſe the coachman and the coach, Veen 
cares of growing ſtill richer waſte his life. Temple. 


It ſhall not boot them, who derogate from read- 


ing, to excuſe. it, when they ſee no other remedy ; 
as if their intent were only to deny that aliens and Welſh.] A houſe built of boards, or bougts 


| 9882 from the family of God are won, or that | to-he uſed for a ſhort time. 


Boor, bò't. n. /, [from the verb.] 


1. Profit; gain; advantage; ſomething given wander in darkneſs. 
to mend the exchange. Fi 


Which the air beats for vain. Shakeſp.'| 
2. Zo boot. With advantage; over and above; 


Canſt thou, O partial ſleep, give thy le 
- To the wet ſeaboy, in an hour ſo rude; wal 


And, -in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſt night, ” 


B O B U 


BOOR, bor. n. /. Lbeer, Dutch; xebune, Sax.] vit will be as uſual ſor à man to call for n 
A ploughman; a country fellow ; a lout; | when he is going a journey, as it 9 wh 


for his boots. Addiſon a Bar 


nals. 


To Boor, bò't. v. a. [from the noun, 


To one well-born, th' affront is worſe and more, put on boots. 1 To 
When he 's abus'd and baffled by a r. Dry. Boot, boot, maſter Shallow ; 1 know ty, 
Bo'or1sHy bö'r-Ish. adj. [from br.] Clown- . king is ſick for me: Jet us take any man' bat 
— iſh; ruſtick; untaught; uncivilized. 


Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is} in the | RooT- HOSE, bö't-hôze. u. * W 
vulgar, leave the ſociety, which, 1 in the boorifh, is, hoſe.) Stockings to 
company of this female. . ' Shakeſp. As you like it. 

Bo/okisHLY, b&/ r-lsh-ly. adv. [from boari/a.] | - 
In a hooriſh manner after a clowniſh man- a b:or-boſe on the other, gartered with 2 red ar 


R þ 4 boot am 
erve for boots; 
terdaſhes; EIA ba: * 


His lacquey with a linen ſtock on cone leg, u 


blue liſt. 


"9p 
Bo ORISHNESS, b&rdeb.ols. 5. * boor- Boor-T RRR, bo 't-tre, n. /. [from . 
5b. ] Clowniſhneſs; ruſticity ; ; coarſeneſs of 


tree.]. Two pieces of wood, ſhaped like 2 
leg, to be driven into boots, for 


Boose, bdz. 5. . (bers, Sax.) A fall for a | and widening them. ay 
COW Or an ox. 
To BOOT, bôt. v. a. [baten to profit, Dutch: 
bor, in Saxon, is recompenſe, repentance, 
or fine paid by way of expiation; boran 
is, to repent, or to compenſate; as, 
He ir pr p bi and bote, 8270 
And ber bwonen dome.) 1 4. 


Bol or-carchx, bô't-kätsh- ur. x, /. [from 
\ boot and catch. | The perſon whoſe buſineſz 


at an inn is to pull off the boots of pal. 
ſengers. 


Lier he oltler and the bootcatcher Ought to partake, 


| Boy OTED, bd't-id. adj. [from boot. ] In bots 
in a horſeman's habit. 


Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws. bs 
Booru, both. . . [boed, Dutch; bt, 


bei doch ue tobe wrought at the firſt in them, | cqage of th northern men, fch a der hu 
without ſermons. ©. Hooker. | in the fair. Canda, 
For what I have, I need not to repeat; Much miſchief will be done at Bartholomew 
And what 1 want, it boots not to complain. Shak. fair by the fall of a booth. Su. 
'The purpos'd end, . all, 6 f a BOOTL EAS, bot Is. adj. from boot. i 
What boots it us theſe wars to have begun? Fairf. | ** --— ; unavalling ; with. 
wh Fac 8 8 2 9 7 2p When thoſe accurfed meſſengers of hell 
2 lich; — r P "ag * Came to their wicked man, and ! gan to tell 
And I will ket thee with what gift beöde, re. 10 
That modeſty can beg. Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


God did not ſuffer him, being deſirous of the 
light of wiſdom, with bot expence of 8 to 
oe, 


Bootleſs ſpeed, 


My gravity, When cowardice purſues, and valour flies Shak, 
Wherein, let no man hear me, I take pride, Let him alone; 
Could I, with boot, change for an idle plume, | 


1! follow him no more with boet!: 75 pray 8: 
He ſeeks my life. Sho 

2. Without fucceſs. by 

| Doth not Brutus 6 kneel? Shak}, 
* Thrice from the banks of Wye, 

And ſandy bottom d Severn, have I ſent _ 

_- * home, and weather-beaten back. 


With all appliances and means to boot, She. he 
Denz it to a king ? a; $1 Shak. . OTY po- buyt Dutch; : butin Fr. 
Man is God's image; ; but a poor man is y Beine. i 


Chriſt's ſtamp to boot: both images regard. Herbert. I. Plunder ; ; pillage; ſpoils rüden from lle 
* * have his mind and manners formed, 
and be inſtructed to boot in ſeveral ſciences. Locle. fr Ene, 
3. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed for rode pt _ Wi ben 4 * 
. booty, or plunder, * 


enem 
One way a band ſelect from forage drives 


e foldiers, armed in their ting | His confcience is the hue and cry that purius 
LE 


he has gotten 3 
Make boot upor the ſummer's velvet buds. wy 25 2 8 _ : PL Heer. 
BOOT, bot. u. /. [bettas, Armorick ; botes 


For, ſhould you to-extortion be i 2 


a ſhoe, Welſh ; botte, French. | Your cruel guilt will little $voty find. 
Jo 64 covering for the legs uſed by horſemen. 2. Things gotten by robbery. yr” 
2 2 my leg i — 200 le. Me, a 2; 5 to be honeſt, leben 
No; it is too little— | not _— ic pe eue in m mg 
r wear a bee, to make it ſomewhat rounder. 22 5 
81%. 3. To play n 70 lay Srl * ot 
nh his roam, where he mauſt my IE intent- * loſe. The French uſe, Je ful 


what we Mit to 


Sorte, when n pe I 247 
when we — we play boch 1 


', and took "ks light. Mile, We undetſta 
BI! he does not queſtion 2 


„ ſafety. 
BORA 


BOR 


conſciences direct us one way, our 


g 8 hurry us another. | L'E range. 

I have ſet this argument in the beſt light, that 

the ladies may not ink that I wwrite booty. Dry. 

Pors'se, bo- pe p. =. /. [from be and peep.] 
The act 


_ 


of looking out, and drawing back | 
as if — 1 or with the purpoſe to fright | 


e other 
2 they for ſudden joy did weep, | 
And I for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play beprep, | 
And go the fools among. Shakep. 
=> Rivers, 
That ſerve inſtead of peaceful barriers, | 
Jo part th" engagements of their warriours, 
here both from fide to fide may Kip, 
And only encounter at boprep. Hudibras. 
ere the devil plays at bopeep; puts out his 
horns to do müchiel, then ſhrinks them back for 


Dryd. 
CHIO, bd&-rit'-tsh&. n. J. LBorracho, 
nm] A drunkard. N ; 

.. - "How you ſtink of wine! D'ye think my niece | 
Will ever endure ſuch a borachio 

| late borachio. 1 


Con greve. | 


BoaABLE, bo- rabl. adj. [from bore.] That | 


may be bored. | 
BoR AGR, bar/-ridzh. 1. J. [from borago, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
BORAMEZ, bir” A- mz. 7. J. The Scythian | 
lamb, generally known by the name of 
Agnus Seytbicus-. | 
Much wonder is made of the 6:romex, that | 
ſtrange plant- animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, Which wol ves delight to feed on; which. 
hath the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody juice 


upon breaking, and liveth while the plants be N 


_ rconfumed about it. Brown's Puts. Errouzs. 
FORAX, b&-riks. n. ſ. [borax, low Latin.] 
An artificial ſalt, prepared from ſal am- 
moniac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea ſalt, and 
alum, diſſolved in wine. It is principally 
uſed to folder metals, and ſometimes an 
uterine ingredient in medicine. Nuincy. 
Bo'zDEL, bor=del'. : n. ſ. {bordeel, Tent.. 
BoxDE'LLo,bor-deV-16. 3 bordel, Armoritck.] 
A brothel; a bawdy-houſe. . 594 
From the bordello it might come as well, 

Tube ſpital, or picthatch. | 


" and a ſchool of - lewdnefſs, to inſtil vice into the 
unwary ears of his poor children. South. 
BORDER, b#r=dar. n. /. Cord, Germ. bord, 
n 1 


; 


1. The outer prparedge-of any tbing-. 5 
ooking-glaſſes borde red with broad: |. 


Tbey have 
' » Gorders of cryſtal, and great counterfcit precious 
ſtones, Neun > 
The light muſt ſtrike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its greateſt cleargeſs. on the principal figures; 
diminiſhing by degrees, as it comes nearer and 
nearer to the borders. © Dryden. 
The march or edge of a country; the 
con fine. 0 E | Wes 
I a prince keep his reſidence on the border of 
his dominionz, the remote parts will rebel; but 
i he make the centre his ſeat, he ſhall caſily keep 
them in obedience, ie g.", IM Spenſer. 
Ide outer part of a garment, generally 
adorned with needlework, or ornaments. 
4. Abank raiſed round a garden, and ſet with 
wers; a narrow rank of herbs or flowers. 
_ There hg arriving, round about doth fly | 
From bed to bed, from one-to.other border * 
Aud takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 
Of every flower and herb there {et in order. Sherſ. 
All wich a herahn of rich fruit trees crown'd, | 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the Jofty mound ; | 
M Various ways the fpacious alleys lead, 
"My doubtful muſe knows not what path to tread. 


1 


£4.26 


* 


70 Box DER, bYr-dar. v. a. 


/ you're an abſo- |. 


Ben 'Fonſon« | 
Making even his own houſe a ſtew, a bordel, F 


Bacon. 


Waller. 
3 


3 "ey CY . e 
. 
* 0 0 


B O R 


7 BoD ER, ba'r-dir, v. 2. [from the noun.] 

1. To confine upon; to touch ſomething 
elſe at the fide or edge: with upon. 

It bordereth upon the province of Croatia, which, 

in time paſt, had continual wars with the Turks 

iſons. Kuolles. 

Virtue and honour had their temples berdering 

on each other, and are ſometimes both on the 

ſame coin. | Addiſon. 
2. To- approach nearly to, | 

All wit, which borders upon profaneneſs, and 

makes bold with thoſe things to which the 

greateſt reverence is due, deſerves to be branded 

with folly. Tillotſon. 


1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 
2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; 
to be contiguous to. . 

Sheba and Razmah are thoſe parts of Arabia, 
which border the ſea called the Perſian gulf. 
| Raleigh. 
Bo/zDERER, bi'r-d&-rir. 2. ſ. [from Vorder. 
He. that dwells on the borders, extreme 
parts, or confines; he that dwells next to 
any place. | 5 
They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign ! 
Shall be a wall ſufficieat to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shakeſp. 
An ordinary horſe will carry two ſacks of ſand ; 
and, of ſuch, the borderers on the ſea do. beſtow 
ſixty at leaſt in every acre; but moſt huſbands 
double that number. Carew. 
3 The eaſieſt to be drawn | 
To our ſoeiety, and to aid the War: 
The rather for their ſeat, being next bord” rers 
Omltaly ; and that they abound with horſe. 
' | | Ben Fonſon. 
The king of Scots in perſon, with Perkin in 
his company, entered with a great army, though 
it chiefly conſiſted of borderers, being raiſed ſome- 


what 1 addenly. Bacon, 
2 _ Volga's ſtream 

Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armonr clad, 

Her borderers; on mutual laughter bent, 

They rend their countries. Philips. 


To BO/R8DRAGE, bi'r-drig. v. u. [from bor- 

der.) To plunder the borders, Not in uſe. 
Long time in peace his realm eftabliſhed, 

Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry berdragings 

Of neighbour Scots, and forcign ſcatterlings. . 

"RY Hes 

20 BORE, bô're. v. a. [bomuan, Sax.] 

I. To pierce in a hole. | | 

I'llbelieve as foon, 


This whole earth may be bord; and that the 


moon 
May through the centre creep. 
Mulberrics will be fairer, if you bore the trunk 


bored, wedges of ſome hot trees. Bacon, 
But Capys, and the graver fort, thought fit 
The Greeks ſuſpected preſent to commit 
To ſeas or flames; at leaft, to ſearch and bore 
The ſides, and what that ſpace contains t' explore. 
| Ek 2 Denham. 
2. Te hollow. | 


Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored,and . 


Shateſp. 
of the tree through, and thruſt; into the places 


ſet it upright, and take a bullet exact hy fit for it; 


and then, if you ſuck at the mouth of the barrel 
ne ver ſo gently, the bullet will come up ſo for- 
cibly, that it will hazard the ſtriking out your 
teeth. k Digby. 
3. To make by piercing, 
Theſe diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 

- grees, to pierce or Gore their way into a tree, with 


very ſmall holes; which, after they are fully en- 


tered, grow together, a | 
4. To pierce; to break through. 

. "Conſider, reader, what fatigues I've known, 

What riots ſeen, what buſtling crowds 1 bor'd, 


0 


/ 
- 


Ray. 


ö 


| 


How oft. I croſs'd where carts and coaches roar'd. | 


: 


| 


N 


| 


— 


B OR 


To Bore, bor „ Us N. 
1. To make 4 hole. ; 

A man may make an inſtrument to bere à hole 
an inch wide, or half an inch, not to bore a hole 
of a foot. Wilkins, 

2. To puſh forward towards a certain point. 
Thoſe milk paps, | 
That through the window bars bore at men's eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shakeſp. 
Nor ſouthward to the raining regions run; 
But boring to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. 


To Bone, b&'re. v. n. [with farriers.] Is 
when a horſe carries his noſe near the 


ground, | . Did. 
Box k, b6e. x. .. [from the verb.] 
i. The hole made by boring. 
Into hollow engines long and round, 


Thick rammꝰ d, at th* other bore with touch of fire 
Dilated, and infuriate. Milton. 


2, The inſtrument with which a hole is bored. 
So ſhall that hole be fit for the file, or ſquare 
bore. | Moon. 
3. The fize of any hole; the cavity; the 
hollow. . 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe b:re 
was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. Boyle. 
Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
This new-caſt cannon's firmneſs to explore ; 
The ſtrength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge ſorts for every bore. Dryd. 
It will beſt appear in the bores of wind inſtru- 
ments; therefore cauſe pipes to be made with a 
ſingle, double, and ſo on, to a ſextuple bore; and 
mark what tone every one giveth. . Bacon, 


Bore, bõre. The preterite of bear. 
The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, . 
Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul; 
Yet with becoming grief he bore his part, 
Reſign'd his ſon, but not reſign'd his heart. Dryd. 
Twas my fate ; 
To kill my father, and pollute his bed 
By marrying her who bore me. Drzd. 
Bo/REAL, b06'-ryal. adj. [borealis, Lat.] Nor- 
thern ; ſeptentrional. | 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. Page. 
n bö-ryàs. u. /. [Lat.] The north 
wind. 1 
Boreas, and Cæcas, and Argeſtas loud, 
And Thraſcias, rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 
Milton, . 
Bo'K ER, b$-re. n. . A kind of dance, 
Dick could neatly. dance a jig, . 
But Tom was beſt at boreces. Stoift. . 
Bo Rx R, bd'-rar, u. /. [from bore.] AÞpiercer; 
an inſtrument to make holes with. 
The maſter- bricklayer muſt try all the founda- 
tions with a borer, ſuch as well - diggers uſe to try 
the ground. a Moxon, 


Born, ba'tn. The participle paſſive of bear... 
Their charge was always born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. Bacon. - 
The great men were enabled to oppreſs their 
in feriours; and their foHowers were born out and 
countenanced in wicked actious. Dabies. 
Upon ſome occaſions, Clodius may be bold and 
inſolent, born away by his paſſion. Swift. . 
To be BORN, barn. v. u. paſſ, [derived from 


'/ the word Ts bear, in the Tenſe of bringing 


forth: as, my mother bore me twenty 
1 years ago; or, I Was born twenty years : 
ago.] A 3 
1. Fo come into life. þ 0 R 
' When we are born, we cry, that we are come 
To this great ſtage of fobls. © Shakepp, 
The new born babe by nurſes-overlaid. Dryd. 
Nor nature's law with fruitlefs' ſorrow movuro, 


Ce. But die, O mortal man] for thou waſt foro, Prior. 


Ee 6 * 


* 


B OR 

All that are born into the world are furrounded 

with Soden, that perpetually and diverſly affect 

them. | . Locke. 

. Kis uſually ſpoken with regard to circum- 

ſtances : as, he was born a prince; he was 

born to empire: he was horn for greatneſs ; 
that is, formed at the birth. 

The ſtranger, that dwelleth with you, ſhall be 
unto you as one born you, and thou ſhalt 
love kim as thyſelf. Leviticus, Tix. 34. 

Yet man is 6ora unto trouble, as the ſpatks fly 
upward. Fob, 

A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 


born for nap. 2 | Proverbs. 
| you knights may well 


| 
| 


Either deſerve 
A princeſs born ; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve. Dryd. 
Two riſing creſts his royal head adorn ; 

Born from a god, _ fo godhead bern. Dryd. 
_ Both muſt alike heavn derive theit light; 
Theſe boy» to judge, as well as thoſe to write. Pope. 

For all mankind alike require their grace ; 
All born to want; a miſerable race Pape. 
I was born to à good eſtate, although it now 
turneth to little account. Sri ft. 
Their lands are let to lords, who, never deſign- 
ed to be tenants, naturally murmur at the pay- 


| 


| . born to. Swift. 
| 3. It has uſually the particle of before the 
mother, 


Be bloody, bold, and reſolute ; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman born 

1 being born of my father's firſt wife, and ſhe 
e his third, ſhe converſes with me rather like a 
daughter than a ſiſter, Tatler. 
Bo R OU, bir'-rd. . /. [bonhoe, Saxon.) 


t. It fignifled anciently a ſurety, or a man 
bound for others. f F | 
A boerongb, as I here uſe it, and as the old laws 
Aill ufe, is nat a borough town, that is, a franchiſed 
town ; but a main pledge of an hundred free per- 
Tons, therefore called a free borough, or, as you ſay, 
Francplegium. For borth, in old Saxon, fignifieth 

2 pledge or ſurety: and yet it is ſo uſed with us in 
ſome ſpeeches, as Chaucer faith, St. aba to Boroh; 
that is, for aſſurance and warranty. Spenſer, 


. A town with a corporation. 
And if a borough chuſe him not undone. Pope. 


Bo'xoven. Engli/h, bur! - rö, is a cuſtomary | 


deſcent of lands or tenements, whereby, 
in all places where this cuſtom holds, 
lands and tenements deſcend to the 
+ 569g wh ſon; or, if the owner have no 
iſſue, to his youngeſt brother. Covell. 
.Bo'zxEL, bor'-rel. x. J. lit is explained by 
© 2 without etymology. ] A mean fel- 
=_—y : | | | 
Siker thop ſpeak ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of beaven ta deemen ſo: 
Howe Ja but rude and borrel, 
Yet nearer ways I know. 


FT n bor -rö. V. a. [borgen, Dutch 3 
' X. 
1, To take ſomething from 


= 
a 


; another upon 
. credits oppoſed to lend. | 


_ + and ſwore he would pay him again when he 
Was able. een e Sbaleſp. 
Me have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
. and that upon our lands and vineyards. Nebemiab. 
8. To uk of another the uſe of ſomething for 
a ti | = | > | - 
Then he ſaid, go, borrow thee veſſels abroad of 
al | "I WF 2 Kings. 


; 


þ 


i 


ment of rents, as a ſubſervieney they were not | 


Spenſer. | 


He berrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, | 


B O 8 

A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear; 

Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king ? 
Shakeſp. 
They may borrow ſomething of inſtruction even 
from their paſt guilt. Decay of Piety. 
1 was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from 
whom I have borrowed only two months. Dryd. 


Theſe verbal ſigns they ſometimes borrow from 
others, and ſometimes make themſelves ; as one 


to thin Locke. 
Some . perſons of bright parts have narrow 
remembrance; for, having riches of their own, 
they are not ſolicitous tq borrow. Watts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not belong- 
1 one. 
nkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 
In borrow'd ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun, 


Dryd. 

Bola ow, b&r-rd. n. /. [from the verb.] 
The thing borrowed. 

Yet of your royal preſence IH adventure 

The borrow of a week. Shakeſp. 

Bog Rows, bdr'-r6-ar. n. ſ. [from borrow.) 

t. He that borrows ; he that takes money 

upon truſt : oppoſed to lender. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for 
fear belike leſt I ſhould have proved a young 
borrower. Sidney. 

Neither a bo#rower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
eh | Shakeſp. 
Go not my horſe the better, 
I tnuſt become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or rwain. Shakeſp. 

But you invert the coy'nants of her truſt, 

And harſhly deal, like an ill borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms, 
Milton. 
2. He that takes what is another's, and uſes 
it as his own. | 3 
Some ſay, that I am a great borrower ; how- 
ever, none of my creditors have challenged me 
; for it. * N P ope. ö 
| Bo'sCAGE, b6s'-kije. u. /« [boſtage, Fr. 
1. Wood, or woodlands. 
We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the 
pearance of land; and, the next day, we might 
inly diſcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of boſeage, which made it ſhew the more 
dark. Bacon. 
2. The repreſentation of woods. 
_ . Cheerful paintings in feaſting and banqueting 
rooms; graver ſtories in galleries; landſkips and 
- boſeage, and ſuch wild works, in open terraces, or 
ſummer houſes. . Wotton, 
Bos xv, bdg/-ky. adj. [byſque, Fr.] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
My boſty acres, and my un{hrubb'd down, Sbak. 
I know each land, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood, 
And every boy bourn from ſide to fide. Milton. 
8 bür'- um. Ns 7. [bor me, borom, 
1. The embrace of the arms holding any 
thing to the breaft. ; 
2. The breaft ; the heart, 
| Dur good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes. Sbg. 
3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaſt. 9 LI Tay Ce 
Put now thy hand into thy %; and he put 
his hand into his and when he took it out, 
_ © behold his hand wag leprous as ſnow. Exodus, iv. 6. 
4. Incloſure ; compaſs ; embrace. | 
Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
they which live within the boar of that church, 
mult not think it a matter indifferent, either to 


a 
. 
d 


i = 


| 


to apother- | 


may obſerve among the new names children give | 


| 


; 


1 


| 


L 


2. To conceal in privacy- 


B O 8 


The breaſt, as the feat o a 
- Anger reſteth in the 7 Ka the paſſion, 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife f Eclf, 
For ever be thy boſom freed, Þ,: 

- Unfortunate Tallard ! O, who can . 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſham 
That with mix'd tumult in thy 50% ſwells, 
When firſt thou ſaw it thy braveſt troops repel]'4 


Here acting lfm wear a viſage gay, "IA 
And ſtifled groans frequent the ball and play. 


6. The breaſt, as the ſeat of tenderneſs "oy 
Their ſoul was poured out into their mother 

Lamentatic,, 

loſe, 

dread abode 3 

$ hope repoſe, 


om. 

No further ſeek his virtues to dif- 
Or draw his frailties from cheir 
There they alike in tremblin 
The boſom of his father and his God. G 

7. The breaſt, as the receptacle of ſecrets £ 
If I covered my tranſgreſſion as Adam 95 
hiding my iniquity in my 6%. 7 F 
8. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret ; as, the 
boſom of the earth; the boſom of the deep 
9. The tender affections; kindneſs; farout 

Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common beſoms on his fide, She 

To whom the great Creator thus reply'd ; 
O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 
Son of my boſom, Son who art alone ; 
My word, my wiſdom, and eſſectual might 

4 Parade Lo, 
10. Inclination ; deſire. Not uſed, 
If you can pace your wiſdom 
In that path that I could wiſh it go, 
- You ſhall have ydur 5e/o-: on this wretch. 94g, 
Bosom, biz'-um, in compoſition, implicg 
intimacy ; confidence; fondneſs, g 

No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 

Our boſom-intereſt ; go, pronounce his death. $tal, 
This Antonio, | 

Being the boſom-lover of my lord, 

Muſt needs be like my lord. 

Thoſe domeſtick traitors, bo/sm-thiever, 
Whom cuſtom hath call'd wives, the readieſt helps 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. 

" | Bar Jay 

He ſent for his 30% -Friendi, with whom be 
moſt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the payer 
to them; the contents whereof he could not 
conceive, 2 Clarade, 

The fourth privilege. of friendſhip is tit 
which is here ſpecified in the text, a communi” 
tion of ſecrets. A. beſamgſecret, and a boſun-frie, 

are uſually put together. Sali. 


She, who was a boſom-friend of her royal miſ- 


treſs, he calls an inſolent woman, the worlt of her 
E Ca | 25 


2 6 
To Bo's0M, büz“- um. v. a. [from the noun. 


r. To incloſe in the boſom. | 
Beſom up my counſel ; 
You'll find it wholeſome. 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in'virtue's book, 
And the ſweet peace that bo/ems goodnels — 


Shale. 


Shale. 


LY 


and the flow'rs, . 
' ſmells, 
ein ſtore. ' 


Paradiſe Li. 


The groves, the fountains, 
That open now their choiceſt be 
Reſerv d for night, and kept for the 


Towers and battlements it ſees, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Mila. 

To have convents, boſam'd deep in vines, 


Where ſlumber abb ots, purple as their wine, 1 


yield, or not to pield, obedience. Hooker. 


[ 


Boson, bd'sn. u. ,. [corrupted from * 
ſawan.] 7 ” The 


fs 
fo 


S A reliſhing ſort of 


2. Apart in any work ill 


Dy added. 


— 


. His whiltlc — 
2 ing ring 
— „ . ſ. (boſſe, Fr.] 
an ornament raiſed above the reſt 
- a ſhining prominence. 

What benifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, fortune, 
embroidered furniture, or gaudy boſſes ? L Eftrange. 
This ivory, intended for the bofſes of a bridle, 

was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Catia 
or Mzonia dyed it. : Pope. 
+ The part riſing in the midft of any gem 3 
He runneth upon him, even on his neck, 
the thick boſſes of his bucklers. Foo, xv. 26. 

A thick body of any kind. 
A boſs made of wood, with an iron hook, to 


Dryden. 


J* 


hang on the Jaths, or on a ladder, in which the : 


labourer puts the mortar at the britches of the 
tiles. . Moxon. 
if a cloſe appulſe be made by the lips, then is 
Framed M; if by the boſs of the tongue to the 
near the throat, then K. Holder. 
Bo's3AGE, bds'-83je. u. ſ. [in architecture.] 
+ Any ſtone that has a projecture, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
- wards carved. BOW 
1 Ruſtic work, which conſiſts of ſtones, 
which ſeem to advance beyond the naked 


of a building, by reaſon of indentures or 


channels left in the joinings : theſe are 
"chiefly in the corners of edifices, and call- 

ed ruſtic quoins. 
Bo'sVEL, böz -I. u. ſ. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 
BoTA'NICAL, b6-tin'-I-k41.7 adj. [from 85 
BorA Mick, b6-tin'-nlk. 
Relating to herbs ; {killed in herbs. 
J. 2 criticks tell us, the poets have 


Builder i D. 


Tam an herb.] | 


not rightly followed the traditions of antiquity, 


in metamorphoſing the ſiſters of 


poplars. | | 
Braus r, bdt-i-nist. n. ſ. [from 
One ſkilled in plants; one who ſtudies the 
yarious ſpecies of plants. 
: The uliginou 
by that diligent botaniff, was only a collection of 
corais. | Moadæbard. 


Addiſon. 


Tuben ſpring the living herbs, beyond the 


er 3 
| Of banif to number up their tribes. Thomſon. 
Borax LO, bd-tin-dl -6-jy. u. ſ. [Porar- 
Aa.] A diſcourſe upon plants. Did. 
BOTANY, b6t'-i-n}. . /. {from Sera 
an herb.) The ſcience of plants; that 
part — natural hiſtory which relates to ve- 
: es. * 23 | 
ARCO, b6-ti'r- n. ſ. {botarga, Span.] 
ell „made of the roes 
of the mullet fin; much uſed on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, as an incen- 
S 
„ botsly, 3. {. [ pronounced 
botza, Ital.) 1 * a | — | 
I, 3 or eruptive diſcoloration of the 


Time, which rots all, and makes botches box, 
And, plodding on, mutt make a calf an 9 


Phaeton into 


Botany. | 


s lacteous matter, taken notice of | 


Fah hade a la err. 
„ Botches and blains muſt his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his o Milton. 


_ Rt proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
Tae propelled in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in the 
ſcurvy, would rather conduce to health. Harvey. 


finiſhed, fo a8 to 


_ Ppear worſe -_ the reſt, 
. | 1 him, 
Joe no tubs or beuelis in the work, 
* An 1 — _ embrace the fate. SLake/p. 


- 


oy 
$ "4 


vs Part, clum- | ''cencies, or fir | 
| Pie; all of a Mining metalläck mue.  Woltword.| 7 


B OT 


If both thoſe words are not notorious betches, 
I am deceived, though the French tranſlator 
thinks otherwiſe. Dryden. 
| A comma ne'er could claim 
A place inany Britiſh name; 
Let, making here a perfect botch, 


To BoTCH, botsh'. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To mend or patch clothes clumfily. 
Their coats, 
torn. Dryden, 
2+ To mend any thing awkwardly. 
To botch up what th' had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government. Hudibras. 
3. To put together unſuitably, or unſkil- 


Go wich me to my houſe, 
And heat thou there, how many ſruitleſs pranks 
This ruffian hath botch'd up, that thou thereby 


fully ; to make up of unſuitable pieces, 


May ſmile at this. Shakeſp. 
| Her ſpeech is nothing, 
| Yet the unſhaped uſq of it doth move 
The hearers to colle dien ; they aim at it, 


And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Shakeſp. 
For treaſon botch'd in rhime will be thy baue; 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 
| | Dryden. 
4. To mark with botches. 
Young Hylas, botch'd with ſtains too ſoul to 
name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Garth. 
Bo'/TCHER, b0tsh'-ar. u. ſ. [from botch.] A 
mender of old clothes ; the ſame to a tay- 
lor as a cobler to a ſhoemaker. 


whence he was whipt for getting the ſheriff*s 
fool with child. Sbaleſp. 
Botebers left old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. Hudibras. 
Bo“ TH, bot'-tshy. adj. [from botch.) Mark- 
ed with botches, 
And thoſe biles did run—ſay ſo—Did not the 
general run ? Were not that a botchy ſore ? Shak. 
Borg, bG&t. n. /. [bore, Sax. a word now 
out of uſe.} : 
I. A compenſation or amends for a man ſlain, 
which is bound to another. Covell, 
2. It was uſed for any payment. | 
Born, b&th. adj. [batu, batpa, Sax. ] The 
two; as well the one as the other. Et Pun 
& Pautre, Fr. It is uſed only of two. 


Cowell. 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, 
he was kept by our party. Sidney. 


| Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his spoltles, 
were in their times all preachers of God's truth ; 
ſome by word, ſome by writing, ſome by both. 
Hooker. 
Wich of them ſhall I take? 
| Both? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
If both remain alive. Sbakeſp. 
Two lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle bed; 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lot of both he left to deſtiny, . Dryden. 
A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen 
Hath perjur d wives, the goddeſs and the queen. 
| F Granville. 
Born, both. conj. (from the adjective.] As 
well: it has the conjunction and to cor- 
reſpond with it. | 
A great multitude both of the Jews and alſo of 
| - the Greeks believes. Ae. 
 Pow'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 
- Beth the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
As Stimichon has often made me long 
.. To hear, like him, ſo ſweet a ſong. 
Bo'/TkY01D, bo'-treid.. adj. Lade. Hav- 
ing the form of a bunch of grapes. | 
The outſide is thick ſet with botryoid effloreſ- 
or fmall knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and pur- 


Thruſts your ou vowel from his notch. Sift. 
bot 


om botching newly brought, are | 


| 


| 


He was a botcher's prentice in Paris, from | 


Dryden. | 


B O 


Bors, b6t's, x. ſ. [without a fngular. 1 A ſpe- 
cies of ſmall worms in the entrails of 
horſes ; anſwering, perhaps, to the aſca- 
rides in human bodies. I 
Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, and 
that is the next way to give poor jades the 6c fs. 
| : Shakes. 
BOTTLE, b6t1, ». /. [bouteille, Fr.] \ 
1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter 
with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 
The ſhepherd's homely curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates, Shakeſp. 
Many have a manner, after other men's 
ſpeech, to ſhake their heads. A great officer 
would ſay, it was as men ſhake a bottle, to ſee if 
there was any wit in their heads, or no. Bacon. 
Then if thy ale in glaſs thou would confine, 
Let thy clean butle be entirely dry. King. 
He threw into the enemy's ſhips earthen bottles 
filled with ſerpents, which put the crew in 
diſorder, . Arbuthnot on Coins. 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a 
bottle ; a quart. . 
| Sir, you ſtay, and take t'other bottle, 
Spettator, 
3. A quantity of bay or graſs bundled up. 
Methinks I have a great deſire to a bottle of 
hay; good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow. Shak. 
But 1 ſhould wither in one day, and paſs 
To a lock of hay, that am a bottle of grafs. Donne, 
To BOTTLE, b6t'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To incloſe in bottles. 
You may have it a moſt excellent cyder royal, 
to drink or to bottle. Mortimer. 
When wine is to be bottled off, waſh your bottles 
immediately before you begin; but be ſure not 
to drain them. | Swift. 
BOo'TTLE, b6t1, is often compounded with 
other words; as, bottle-friend, a drinking- 
Gn 2 — | 
am, who is a very good bottle-companion, has 
been the diverſion of 2 friends. Addiſon. 
Bo'TTLE-FLOWER, bôt' I- flö wr“. n. ſ. [cyanusy 
Lat.] A plant. 
Bo'TTLESCREW, böt'l-skrö. n. ſ. [from bottle 
and ſcrew.] A ſcrew to pull out the cork. 
A good butler always breaks off the point of | 
his bottigſcrew in two days, by trying which is 
hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, or the neck of the 
bottle. Swift. 
BOTTOM, bot-tim. 2. /. [bozm, Saxon; 
bodem, Germ.] 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 
2+ The ground under the water. 
ANY _— broghe that flow d ſo clear, 
ottom did the top appear. Dryden. 
3. The foundation; the ground-work. 2 
On this ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, 
and cannot be affected by objections which are 
far from being built on the ſame bottom. Atterbury. 
4. A dale; a valley; a low ground. 
| In the purlieus 44 a ſheep-cote, 
Weſt of this place; down in the neighbotir 
bottom. - Shaheſp. 
| On both the ſhores of that fruitful b:#tom, are 
ſtill to be ſeen the marks of ancient edifices, 
| ng; Addiſon on Italy. 
Equal convexity could never be ſeen : the in- 
habitants of ſuch an earth could have only the 
proſpect of à little circular plain, which would 
appear to have an acclivity on all fides; ſo that 
every man would fancy himſelf the loweſt, and 
that he always dwelt and moved in a bottom. - 


: 5 | . y . Bent * 
5. The part moſt remote from the —＋ 
the deepeſt part. | 4" 
His propoſals and arguments ſhould with free- 

do be examined to the bottom, that, if there be 


1 


— 


| 


any miſtake in them, no body may be miſled by 
his reputation. - Fx hb oe 8 iLache- 
Ee 2 6. Bound ; 


— 
hes 


BOT 


„ 
But there 's tio bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſaeſs. | Shakeſp. | 


5, The utmoſt extent or profundity of any | 
* rpan's capacity, whether deep or ſhallow. | 


I will fetch off theſe juſtices: I do ſee the 
bottom of Juſtice Shallow: how ſubject 
men are to lying! g | Shateſp. 
8. The laſt reſort; the remoteſt cauſe;;. firſt 
motion. 
He wrote many things which are not publiſh- 
ed in his name; and was at the bottom of many 
excellent counſels, in Which he did not appear. 


9. A ſhip ; a veſſel for navigation. 
A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 


With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he mike |. 


With the moſt noble bottom of our fleet. Shakyſp. 
My ventures are not in one botiom truſted ;* 
Nor to one place. Shatksſp. 
We have memory not of one ſhip that ever 


returned, and but of thirteen perſons only, at ſe- | Bovp, bou'd. 1. . An 


veral times, that choſe to return in our bottoms. 
| . Bacon, 
"He % a fooliſh feaman, - . 
"That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not | 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. 'Denharr. 


He puts to ſea upon his own bottom; holds the 

ern himſelf; and now, if ever, we may expect 

new diſcoveries. orris. 
le ſpreads his canvas, with his pole he ſteers, 

- ZThe'freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin Bottom 

| bears. | Dryden. 

20. — dhance; an adventure; ſtate of ha- 

+ "ZATAs N ; 

He began to ſay, that himſelf and the prince 

were too much to venture in one bottom. Clurend. 

We are embarked with them on the ſame 


bottom, and muſt be partakers of their happineſs 


or miſery, _ S)peckator. 
11. A ball of thread wound up together. 

This whole argument will be like bottoms of 

thread, cloſe wound up. Bacon. 


Silkworms finiſh their bottoms in about fifteen 
by Mortimer. 
Each Chriſtmas they accounts did clear, 
And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 
12. Bottom of a lane. The loweſt end. 
x3. Bottom of beer. The grounds or dregs. 
To Bo*'rTOM, bot-tiim. v. a. from thenoun.] 


I, To build upon; to fix upon as a ſup- 


port: with es. 
© © © They may have ſomething of obſcurity, as be- 
ing bottomed upon, .and fetched from, the true. na- 


ture of the things. | | Hale. 
Pride, has à very ſtrong foundation in tlie 
mind; it is bottomed upon ſelſ- love. Coullier. 


Ihe grounds «pon which we'battom our reaſon- 
ing, are but a part; ſomething is left out, which 
ſhould go into the retkoning. D 
Action is ſuppoſed to be "bottomed upon pt inei- 

ple. "A , F Atterbury. 
:2. To wind pon ſomething ; totwiſt thread | 
round ſomething. OF EN} 
k erefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
{Leſt it ſhould ravel, aud be good to none, 
*You mult provide to bottom it on me. 
To Bo'TTOM, bot'-thm. v. n. To reſt 
as its ultimate ſupport. ,  _ 
Find out upon chat r 25 

tion advanced, Bottoms; and obſerve th: 

Aiate ideas, by which it is joined to that founda- 
tion upon which it is erected; © Locke, 
Bo'TTOMED, bot'-thmd..adj. Ifram bottom.) 
Having a bottom: it is uſually compound- 


upon, 


propoſi- 


interme- 


here being prepared a number of fade 
..boaty, to xrapſport, the, Knd-forces, under the 
ing and prote dion of the great nayy. Bages. 


. — — 


Bo rrourzss, bot“ tüm- Hs. adj. [from bor-- 
tom.] _ 


h w A 
<a 1 


Vithout a bottom ; fathomleſs.. 


AL 


v 


| | 


; 


7 BOUNCE 


we old | 


; 


BOC, bo- 


Bouahr, b#t. 2 
buys which ſee.” 


But with their blood their country's ſafery bought. 


| OO REC Hh | Fope. 

BovGHr, bi't. 2. /. [from To Bos. | 

1. A twiſt; a link; a knot. r 
His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 


B O 


Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bottom- 
7 pit, imo which it is eaſier to keep one's ſelf 
from falling, than, being fallen, to give one's ſelf 
any ſtay from falling infinitely. Sidney, 
Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom? 
Then be my paſſions bettomleſs with them. Shak. 
| Him the Almighty Pow” 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' etherial ſky 
To bottomleſs perdition. Milton. 
BG“ TTouRx, böt'-tùm-Ty. . 7. in naviga- 
tion and commerce. ] The act of borrow- 
ing money on a ſhip's bottom; that is, 
by engaging the veſſel for the repayment 
of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip miſcarry, the 
lender loſes the money advanced ; but, if 
it arrives ſafe, at the end of the voyage, 
he is to repay the money lent, with a ger- 
tain premium or intereſt agreed on; and 
this on pain of forfeiting the ſhip. :. Harris. 
n. ſ. [French. ] A ſort 


* 


of pear. 


inſet which breeds 
in malt; called alſo a aveevil. © © Dic. 
To BoUGE, bouſje. v. u. [bouge, Fr,] To 
ſwell out. = {a1 
BovGH, bow'. u. /. [box, Sax. the g is 
mute.] An arm or large ſhoot of a tree, 
bigger than a branch, yet not always diſtin- 
guiſhed from it. r 1 
A vige-labourer, finding a-bough broken, topk 
a branch of the ſame bough, and tied it about the 
place broken. Sidney. 
Their lord and patron loud did him roclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel bough: did — 


| Fairy Qucen. 
L From the * 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Milton. 
As the dove's. flight did guide ZEneas, now - 
May thine conduc me ta the golden bh. Denb. 
Under ſome fav'rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 
They peak their paſſions in repeated vows, _ 
ad ute | oe Reſcommon. 
See how, on every bough, the birds expreſs, 
In their ſweet notes, their happineſs. Dryden. 
- *T'was all her joy the ripening fruits to tend. 
And ſee the bongb with happy burdens bend. Pop-. 


reter. and participle of To 


— 


1 


The chief wene theſe who 


t lor empire | 
fought, 


7 


Whoſe wreathed boyghts whenever. he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does ſlack. 
| Ammortal verſe, 
Such as the melting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding bought _ 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long,drawn out. 
2+ A flexure. x | 9 
The Mexure of the joints is not the ſame in 
elephants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer un- 
to thoſe of a man; the bought of the fore- legs not 
directly backward; but Jaterally, and formewhat 
„ 34d eee Brown's, Yulgar. Errours. 
BOU'TLLON, b6-It-I6n. x. /. French.) Broth ; 
ſoup.; any thing made to be ſupped : a 
term uſed in cookery. 9 
Be'vipsr Walls, bodl-dfr. [Inarchite@ure.) 
Walls built of round flints or pebbles, laid 
in aftreny mortar; uſed where tlie fea has a 
beach caſt up, or where there are plenty 
of flints.. * Builder's Difttonary. 
20 BOULT, v. a. See To BOLT. A 10 


%4 


* 
* " 


* 
4 


— 


Fai ueen | 
* 


Milkon. 


B OU 


1. To fall or fly againſt any thin 
force, ſo as to rebound. G wich great 
The fright awaken'd Arcite with a fart 
Againſt his bofom bounc'd his heaving heart, D 
2. To ſpring ; to make a ſudden leap * 
den exploſion, 4 OR 
High nonſenſe is like beer in a battle 
has, in reality, no ſtrength and ſpirit, b 
and flivs, and bounces, and imitates the: pa 
a much nobler liquor. 
They bounce from their neſt, 
No longer will tarry. | Saif 
Out baun d the maſtiff of the triple head; © 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled. Swift 
3. Tomake a ſudden noiſe. 
Juſt as I was putting out my light, anoth,e 
bounces as hard as he can knock, Seeift 
4. To boaſt ; to bully: a ſenſe only uſed in 
famihar ſpeech. 
5. To be bold, or ſtrong. 
n Porſooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warriour love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded. Sha'th, 
BovuNnCE, bou'nse. u. /. [from the verb.] 
x. A ſtrong ſudden blow. 
The bounce burſt ope the door; the ſcornful 
Og. . 
Relentleſs look'd. 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe. 
What canhoneer begot this luſty blood ? 
He ſpeaks. plain cannon fire, and ſmoke, ard 
© ' - bounce; x 
He gives the baſtinado with his tongue. Shale. 
Two hazel-nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a ſweetheart's name; 
This with the loudeſt bounce me fore amaz'd, 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz d. Gy, 
3. A boaſt; a threat: in low language. 
Bo uxcER, bou'n-sür. 1. . (from bounce,] A 
boaſter; a bully; an empty threatener ; 
in colloquial ſpeech. 
':BOUND, bound. 2. / [from lind.) 
t. Alimit; a boundary; that by which any 
thing is terminated. _ 
Ulimitable ocean! without 5, 
Wirhout dimenſion; where length, breadth, aud 
height, 
And time, and place, are loſt. Milt, 
Thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by 
the natural b2uad; of rivers, lakes, mountaits, 
woods, or marſhes.” * | Tele, 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's bounds, 
Swell their dy'd currents with their natives 
«wounds. | | Draa. 
Through all th* infernal bound, 
Which flaming Phlegethon ſurrounds, | 
Sad Orpheus ſought his conſort loſt. Pie 
2: A limit by which any excurſion is reſtrain- 
Hath he ſet bound between the ir love and me” 
Jam their mother „Who ſhall bar me ay + 
: | 4 2 


by reſtraint he roa, 
but makes hig.por 4 
43 ore 11; bis 13 35 — 
L made with hody, even N 
walls, are far fm putting 2-ſtop to the 1! 72 
its prqgxeſs in pages, oy 2 
3. i{from To bound, v. u. IA leaps; Au! 
berd, 


a pring. 0 DU As u £25 
Do but note a wild and wanton 
Or race of youthſul and unhandled colts, ws 
* e mad bourds, bellen ing, and ocgut 
#3: 1 <5. dien ie ; 
The horkes ſtarted with a ſudden ound, 14 \ 
2 flung the reins and chariot a 
Derbrous be ſcapes the coach with nine 


z Which 
ut frets, 
ons of 


Adiife, 


Drydem 


TTY Stronger and . ſiercer 
And knows no bound, 


2 


429 


N 


„ A 


Ga): 


s 0 BO „ bou/nse. v. n, la word form- 
"ed, Tays Skinner, from the ſound.) i 


3 bounds, 2 11 * 1428 He 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thick rel 
| x, .- 


N * 


J. 


To BOUND» 
1. To limit ; 


- Take but degree away, 


BO U 
4 rebound ; the leap of ſomething flying 
i the force of the erk: orf 
Theſe inward diſguſts are but the br; 4 


hi of contention. _ Decay of Piety. 
. bou'nd. v. a. {from the nun.] 


to terminate. 5 
; tow'r, and ſtrong on every ude 
Js ns 5 walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 


* 


. 


"Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds. Dryd. | 


To reſtrain ;_ to confine, 


bounded waters ; | 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 


And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe, Sbake/p. 


Sometimes with in. 
„ My mother's ge IP 
Hans on the dexter cheek, and this er 
Runs p Ke ſire's. . Shatkgþ. 


7⁰ BOUND, bound. D. n. [bondir, Fr. I- 
1 To jump; to ſpring; to move forward 


by E Torriſmond n '- 
me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
* and bounding on the billows heads. Dryd. 
Before his lord the ready ror _ ; * 
a ith hope, he ; ries the furrow'd groun 
oe” =o 92 Pope. 
When ſudden through the woods a bounding ſtag 
Ruſh'd headlong down, and plung'd amidf the 
* river. | | Rowe. 
Warbling to the vary'd ſtrain, advance 
Two ſprightly youths, to form the bounding * ; 
** . * | p ope. 
+ To rebound ; to fly back by repercuſſion. 
Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief. | 
_— rr... | Shakeſp. 
Te Bouxp, bou'nd. v. a. To make to 
I might buffet for my love, or hound my 
horſe+ for her favours, 1 Would lay on like a 


if love, ambirious, Tought a match of: birth, 
Whoſe veins S>vad richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
— 8 Sbalgſp. 
1 od. preterite and participle paſſive 
_— 7 8 
Nay, ſaid Pamela, none ſhell take that office 
from myſelf, being ſo much bound as 1 am for my 


7 This is Antonio, 
To whom I am ſo infinitely bound.— * 
Taq ſhould in all ſenſe be met bound to him; 
or, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
mn n, 
The gentleman is lcart' d, à moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more Bend. x Shakefp. 
._ The biſhops of Hhitgaty, being wonderfully 
rich, were bound to keep 
men, which ing i "0 
eee 


© They ſummoned the x 
them, or, elſe they wo 


than bob. 


or to deliver it to 
not leave one ſtone 
Which the gevernor made no 
other reply, than was not bound to repair 
it; but, however he would, by God's help, keep 
the ground After ward. v Wind CV Clarmdon 
beuxD, bou'nd. 
etymology. J 4 
to 4 e | 
His de tht care, whonrmoſtit doth 
Said. he; but whither with ſuch haſty fight  * 
Art tau now bound ? for well might, 1 difcern 
E cauſe, that carries thee My "A36P 
n Fairy Queen. 
* Fo be bound Tor a port one . 
Alto kt with a fair gale, is very . 


OP V -- 
6 4 5 
8 


de; intending to come 


LO 


p great numbers of 'horfe- | 
Niobe. 


adj. Ia word of doubtful | 


BOU 
Willing we ſought your ſhores, and hither 
bound, | 


7 . 53 

The port ſo long deſir d at length we ſound. 
Fara | Dryden. 
Bo/unDaARyY, bou'n-da-ry. 2. , [from bound.) 

Limit; bound. | 

| He ſuffers the confluence and clamours of the 
people to paſs all boundaries of laws, and reverence 
to his authority. King Charles. 
Senſation and refleQion are the boundaries of 
our thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make, is not able to advance. ; 
"ue Locle. 


— 


ties attending the ordinary purſuits of life; ſo 
that out reformation muſt 7 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers. 


Bo'UxDEN, bou'n-deEn. participle paſſive of 
bind, Not now much in uſe. 
_ Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 
I reſt much boundea to you: fare you well. 
Shakeſp. 
We alſo moſt humbly beſought him to accept 
of us as his true ſervants, by as juſt a right as 
ever men on earth were bounden. Bacon. 
To be cateful for a proviſion of all neceſſaries 
for ourſelves, and thoſe who depend on us, is a 
bourden duty. | | f Rogers. 
. — 
Bouxp-s TORE, bou'nd-st6ne. A 4. 
A ſtone to play with. | 
"2 5 I am paſt a boy; 
A ſceptre 's but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bounding-ſlone. | Dryden. 
Bo'vunDLEss, bou'nd-lls. adj. [from bound.] 
Unlimited; unconfined; immeaſurable; il- 
limitable. : | 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this decd of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shake/p. 
_  Heav'n has of right all victory deſfign'd; © 
Whence boundleſs power dwells in a will confin'd. 
| | 8 81 : | Dryden. 
Man ſeems as boundleſs in his deſires, as God is 
in his being; and therefore nothing but God him- 
ſelf can ſatisfy him. Svuth, 
Though we make duration boundleſs as it is, we 
cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills eter- 
nity, and it is hard to find a reaſon. why any one 
ſhould doubt that he fills immenſity. . Locke. 
LG the courſe of wand'ring orbs on 
iga, | 
Or roll the planets though the boundls/s ſky. Pope. 
Bo'UnDLESSNEss, bou'nd-lEs-nls. 2. /. [frotn 
__ $oundleſs.] Exemption from limits. 
"© God has corrected the beundleſſne/s of 
— Tuprugus deſires, by ſlinting his capacities. South, 
Bo'unTE0Us, bou'n-tyùs. adj. [from bounty.) 
Liberal ; kind ; generous ; munificent; be- 
neficent: a word uſed: chiefly in poetry 
tor donn]. , 
Every one, ü 


According to the gift which bownteous nature 
Hath in him clos d. , | TILT Pg » 4 
Her ſoul abhorring avarice, 


* 


Bo'UNTEOUSLY, bou'n-tyds-Iy. adv. I from 
bounteous.) Liberally; generouſly; largely. 
le bounteoufly beſtom d unenvyd goht 


On me. 


* 


: 7” 74 55 | 4” Dryd. 
Bo'UNTEQUSNESS, bouln- tym nls 1. [from 
bauntecus.] Munificence ; liberality; kind- 


= 
* o 


nels. r OLI 1044, ve 
He f all things. living with Gounicoufug's 


WI; SG Lib. LIU 33% $4 þ T TY Pſalms. 
Bo/UNT1FU Ls bou'n-ty-fall. aj. [from bounty 
and /ull.) OE e 


f India, 


3 * 


1. Liberal z generous; miihificent; 
As bountifut as mines of u 3 
bu t+4 * 6 . „ Nn | IRS. 7. 

* 2&4 43 


mn 
T3. N 


| 


Great part of our ſins conſiſt in the'irregulari- | 


his vo- 


54%. 
"Bounteque ; but almoſt, bownteays. tu à vice. Dryd | 


+ 


by purfuing | 


| o traveller returns. 
; , WV: ps * 


B OU 


If you will be rich, you muſt live frugal; if 
you will be popular, you muſt be bou#tiful. Taylor. 
I am obliged to return my thanks to many, 
who, without conſidering the man, have been 
bountiful to the poet. Dryd. 

God, the bountiful author of our being. Lock). 

2. It has of before the thing given, and to be- 
fore the perſon receiving. * 

Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the 
ſhare of chat felicity, of which he is ſo bountiful to 
his kingdom. Dryd. 

Bo'UXT1FULLY, bou'n-th-flil-ly. adv. from 
bountifal.) Liberally ; in a bountiful man- 
ner; largely. | 

And now thy alms is given, 
And thy poor ſtarveling bountifully fed. Dorne. 
It is affirmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; 
the river bountifully requiting it in its inundation. 
| Brewn's Yulg. Err. 

Bo'UxTIFULNESS, bou'n-ty fül-nis. 1. /. 

{from Lountiful.) The quality of being 
| bountiful ; generoſity. - Ac 
Enriched to all bountifulneſs. 2 Corinthians, 

Bo'UXT1HEAD, bou'n-ty-h&d. . {. [from 

Bo'UNTIHEDE, bou'n-t 11 0 bounty and 

Bo ux rihood, bou'n-ty-hüd. head, 
hood, See Hoop.) Goodneſs; 
It is now wholly out of uſe. 

This goodly frame of tem 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled 
On firm foundation of true bowntibead. Fai E 

How ſhal frail pen, with fear difpariged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great bounti- 

| bood ? Fairy Breen, 

BO'UNTY, bou'n-ty. . /. [tonte, Fr.] 

1, Generolity ; liberality ; munificence. 

We do not ſo far magnify her exceeding bounty, 
as to affirm, that ſhe bringeth into the world the 
ſons of men, adorned with gorgeous attire. Hooker. - 

If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary beunty can enforce you. Shateſp. 
Such moderation with thy bounty join, 
That thou may'ft nothing give that is not thine. 
| Denham. 
| Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty welt plac'd preferr'd, and well deſign'd, 
To all their titles. — - Dr) 


or 
virtue. 


ce, 


den. 
2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as a 
preſent from an alms; being uſed when 
. perſons, not abfolutely neceſſitous, receive 
2 or when gifts are given by great 
ons. | 1 e 
Tell a miſer of bounty to a friend, or mercy 
to the poor, and he will not underſtand it. South, 
- Her majeſty did not ſee this aſſembly ſo proper 
to excite charity and compaſſion ; though I queſ— 
tion not but her royal bounty will extend itſelf to 
them. i | en Auiſen. 
To Bd ng, bar jun. v. 1. [Fourgeonner, 
Fr.] To ſprout; to ſhoot into branches; 
Fetten,, · =. 
Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, 
to make them Bowyeon and propagate among 
themſelves. * _ eee 
o chat I had the fruitfu! heads of Hydra, 
That one mighit bourgron where another fell! © | 
Still would I give thee work. - Dryden, 
Bous, born. . /: (borne, Bru © 
1. A bound; a limit. ; | 


eum, bound. of land, tilthy vineyard, none; 
| | Sha 


That undiſcover'd country, from, who . 
rg N Aae botsÞ- 
As dict re to be with'a by BO that B24 
No bourn 'twixt his and mine. Sb. 
I know. each lane, And every alley green, 
And every boſky bouyn from fide to fide. Milton. 


| 2. [Frm bupn, Saxon.] A ock 1 tor. 


ed near 


rent: whence many town 
|" RAG 1 ad HO 


* 


* 

' Bow 
brooks, have names ending in bourn. It is 
not now uſed in either ſenſe ; though the 


ſecond continues in the Scottiſh dialect. 
Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring Jove, 


Can — 2 cheer, or make me ever mourn: 
My little can ſafely paſs this perilo * 
| | penſer. 
To BOUSE, b&'/ze. v. n. [buyſen, Dutch.] To 
drink laviſhly ; to tope. 
be rode, he ſomewhat till did eat, 
And in hand did bear a hong can, 

Ol which he ſipft. ' Fairy Dueen. 
Bov'sy, bd'-zy. adj. [from 4ouſe.] Drunken. 
With a long legend of romantick things, 

Which in his cups the bouſy poet ſings, Dryden. 
The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. Xing. 
Baur, bou't, . /. [hotta, Ital.] A turn; 
as much of an action as is performed at 
one time, without interruption ; a fingle 
part of any action carried on by ſucceſſive 


intervals. by 
; The play began : Pas durſt not Coſma chace ; 
But did intend next bout with her to meet. Sidney. 
7 9 Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a bout. Shale. 
When in your motion you are hot, 

As make your bouts more violent to that end, 

He calls for drink. Shakeſp. 

I he chance to 'ſcape this diſmal bout, 

The former legatees are blotted out. Dryden. 
A weaſel ſeized a bat; the bat begged for life: 
Jays the weaſel, I give no quarter to birds: ſays 

the bat, I am a mouſe ; look on my body: ſo ſhe 

got off for that bout. L' Eftrange. 

We'll ſee when tis enough, | 
Or if it want the nice concluding bout. Ling. 

BOU'TEFEU, b6t'-feti. n. / [French.] A 
incendiary ; one who Kkindles feuds and 
diſcontents. Now diſuſed. 

Animated by a baſe fellow, 

ber, a yery boutefew, who bore much ſway among 
the vulgar, they entered into open rebellion. 


| | Bacon. 
Nor could ever any order be obtained impar- 


tially to puniſh ſhe known beitefeus, and Gnas in- 
cendiaries. . - King Charles. 
Beſides the herd of beg, 


We ſet on work „ the houſe. Hudibras. 
Bo uris AL bi -tl- sale. n. . [1 ſuppoſe 
from bouty or booty, and ſale.] A ſale at a 
cheap rate, as booty or plunder is com- 


monly fold. | 
To fps notfing of the great boutiſale of col- 
Sir F. AHayw 


0 


leges and chantries. ard. 

BOUTS RIMEZ, b6-ri/-m#. [French.] The 
laſt words or rhimes of a number of verſes 
given to he filled up. 

To BOW, bow“. wv. a. [buzen, Saxon.) 

1, To bend, u inflect. It ſounds as now, or Ho. 

A threepence bow'd would hire me 


| 


. Qld as I am, tc queen it. Shaheſp. 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, | 
And the mountain tops that freeze, ___. 

Bow themſelves whey he did ſing, Stakeſp. 


Some box the vines, which bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. Dryden. 
The mind has not been made obedient to diſ- 
© * when at. firſt it was moſt tender and moſt 
ealy'to be bowed. | 


2. To bend the body in token of reſpect or 


. * 


1 miſſion. WT. — G Az 4: 1 \ 

_ > They came to met t him, and bowed themſclves 

- the ground before him. 2 Kings. 
Ie it to bow down h head as a bulruſh, and to 

Fpr read © 


fackcloth and aſl es under him? wilt thou 
« 14, andan accy'ptable day to the Lord? 


„ Iſaiah. 
5-" To bend, or incline, in condeſcenfion. 


called John à Cham- 


| 


* 


1 


8 0 - 


To depreſs; tocruſh. 
; eh Are you ſo goſpell d. 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bo d you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? bateſp. 

| Now RC years my former ſtrength con- 
ound, | 


And added woes may bozo me to the ground. Pope. 


To Bow, bow“. v. u. 
1. To bend; to ſuffer flexure. 
2. To make a reverence. 
| Rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heav'n, and to my king. Shak. 
This is the great idol to which the world bozos ; 
to this we pay our devouteſt Pegs 
ecay of Piety. 
Admir'd, ador'd, by all the circlirigg crowd, 
For whereſoe'er ſhe turn'd her face, they Sd. 


| 


Dryden. 

3. To ſtoop. | 
The people bowed down upon their knees to 
Fin k | Judges. 


4. To fink under preſſure. 

They ſtoop, they bozw down together; they 
could not deliver the burden. Tſaiab, xlvi. 2. 
Bow, bow'. 1. / [from the verb. It is pro- 

nounced, like the verb, as now, how-) An 
act of reverence or ſubmiſſion, by bending 
the body. 

Some clergy too ſhe would allow, 

Nor quarrell'd at their awkward bow. Swift. 


Bow, b. ». /. [pronounced as grow, no, lo, 
without any regard to the w.] 

1. An inſtrument of war, made by holding 
wood or metal bent with a ftring, which, 
by its ſpring, ſhoots arrows with great 
force. ' | 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, 

and thy bozo, and go out to the field, and tak 

| fome. venifon. _. Geneſis. 

The white faith of hiſt'ry cannot ſhow, 

That e er the muſket yet could beat the boro. 

| .. 3A 

2. A rainbow. 2 SAS | 

I do ſet my boo in the cloud, and it ſhall be 

for a token of a covenant between me and the 

earth. Ses. ix. 13. 

3. The inſtrument with which ſtring - inſtru- 

ments are ſtruck. | 
I Their inſtruments were various in their kind; 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind: 
The ſawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, 
And the ſoft lyte trembling beneath the touching 
hand, - Dryd. Fables. 

4. The doubling of a ſtring in a ſlip-knot. 

This is perhaps corruptly uſed for bought. 


a bow. 

5. A yoke. | | 
Ass the ox hath his bore, Sir, the horſe his curb, 
and the faulcon his bells, ſo man hath his defire. 

| | Shakeſp 


6. Bow of a ſaddle. The Bows of a "yp are 
two pieces of wood laid archwiſe, to re- 


Wiſeman, 


5 


. ceive the upper part of a horſe's back, to 
ive the ſaddle its due form, and to keep 
it tight. y Farrier's Dictionary. 
. Beau That part of her which 


£ 


a o 
begins à 2 and compaffing ends ot 
the ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt parts 
of the forecaſtle; If a ſhip hath a broad 
bow, they call it a bold bow ; if a narrow 
thin bow, they ſay ſhe bath- a lean boau. 
The piece of ordnance that kes in this 
place, is called the bg 3 A ar 
chors that hang here, are called her great 
and little bowwer x. | 


* Let it ax row thee to bow down thine car | 8. dee — allo a 88 88 
n, ans give him a4 ricndly anfwer. made of wobd, formerly uſed by ſeumen 


| FO 


me 


Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with 


ö 


j 


ect; anct the an- 


| 


B O 


Bow is likewife 4' beam 
with three long ſcrews, 
of _—_ ſteel to any 
monly to draw draughts 
jections of the Where, or * 
requiſite to draw long arches, Harri, 
Bow-BEARER, b&Y'-b&-rir. ». / [from gr 
and bear.} An under-officer of the ho 


Bow-BENT, b0&'-bEnt', adj. fr wag 
| dent.) * rs of no 2 
A ſibyl old, boww-bent with crooked 
That far events full wiſely could Ne An. 
Bow-HAnD, b0-hind. », / from boa a 4 
hand.] The hand that draws the bow ; 
Surely he ſhoots wide on the bow-band, na 
very far from the mark. Spenſer”; Inland 


Bow-LEGGED, b0'-I&gd. adj. Ir 
leg.] Having crooked 5, "EN 


Bow-sHor, b0o'-shGt. 2. /. 
ſhot.) The ſpace which an 
in = flight from the bow. 
ough he were not then a bow-/ot 
made haſte ; yet, by that time he as apa = 
thing was no longer to be ſcen. Buyl 
BO WELS, bow'-lls. 1. / [tojauy, Fr.) 
1. Inteſtines; the veſſels and organs within 
the body. | 

He ſmote him therewith in the fifth rib, ang 

ſhed out his bowels. 2 Sam. Xx. 15, 
2, The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quartel elſe to Rome, but tha: 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter 20 
From twelve to ſeventy; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold flood appear. Nai, 

His ſoldiers ſpying his undaunted ſpirit, 

A Talbot! Talbot! cried out amiin, 
And ruſh'd into the bre of the battle, S4ulþ, 

As he ſaw drops of water diftilling from the 
rock, by following the veins, he has made him! 
two or three fountains in the bowwe!s of the mout- 


9. of wood or 
| that direct 
Ar ch; uſed 


ba, 


com. 
pro. 
er it is 


[from Low and 
arrow may paſz 


tain. Adder, 
3. The ſeat of pity,' or kindneſs, 
His bowel; did yern upon him. Gere, 


4. Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. 

He had no other conſideration of money, than 
for the ſupport of his luſtre ; and whilſt he could 
do that, he cared not for money; having no bows 
in the point of running in debt, or borrowing all 
he cquld. Claredy. 

5. This word ſeldom has a ſingular, except 
in writers of anatomy. 


Bow R, bow'-tr. n./. [from Bu, or brarct, 
or from the verb To bow or bend. q 
1. An arbour; a ſheltered place covered vit 
green trees, twined and bent. 
But, O ſad virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſzus from his borer, Mala. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their bow 77 
With loud complaints, they anſwer me in 1 ” 
n ** 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the bow'r of ſtate, 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides fat, Pape. 
2. It ſeems to fignify, in Spenſer, a blow; 4 
ſtroke 3 bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 
His rawbone arms, whoſe mighty oraw 
Were wont to rive ſteel plates, and helmets bew, 
Were clean conſam'd, and all his vital power: 
Decay d. 953: Fairy Quits 
Bo'wer, bow'-fir. 1. , {from the bo of 3 
| ſhip-] Anchors ſo called. Sce Pow. 
'To BOWEN, bow/-tir. v. 4. [from the noun. 
To embower; to incloſdG. 
R Thou didſt bozwer the ſpirit 
In mortal paradiſe of fuch ſweet fleſh. Shelf. x 
Bo'wzky, bow'-tir-r5, adj. [from boAuer. 
Full of bowere. 1 


$ 


% 2_Þ ---_ x woe Ie 


B O W 


2c how gay the Jow'ry grotto rede, 
hich thought creates, and laviſh. tancy 5 || 


busch through the verdant maze, the hurried 


u. wanders: now the bow'ry walk 
Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck ay 
| 'd : har as 
Falls on the lengthen gloom, protracte 


on. 
To Bowor. See To BovGe. | 
BOWL, b&1.. 1. J. [buelin, Welſh ; which ſig- 
nifies, according to Junius, any thing made 
of horn, as drinking cups anciently were. 
It is pronounced hole. 
. A veſſel to hold liquids, rather wide than 
"Jeep; diſtinguiſhed from a cup, which is 
rather deep than wide. - | 
b Give me a bote of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor checr of mind, that I was 8 
b a . 
Ia piece of iron be faſtened on the ſide of a 
bowl of water, a loadſtone, in a boat of cork, will 
make unto it. | Brown. 
The ſacted prieſts, with ready knives, berea ve 
The beaſts of life, and in full bei receive 
The ſtreaming blood. D 
While the Fright Sein, t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty crowns the bow/, 
And wit and ſocial mirth inſpires. 
n Fenton to Lord Gower. 
he hollow part of any thing. 
N 1 you are allowed a — ſilver ſpoon for the 
kitchen, let half the bozo! of it be worn out with 
. confiaual ſcraping. s Swift. 
. A baſin, or fountain. 
But the main matter is ſo to convey the water, 


s it never ſtay either in the boww! or in the ciſtern, | 


Bacon. 


-BOWL, bö I. 2. /. [Zoule, Fr. It is pronounced 
as cow, how!.) A round maſs, which may 
be rolled along the ground. 2 
Like to a lee upon a ſubtile ground. 
Fre tumbled paſt the throw. SIN. 

"How finely doſt thou times and ſeaſons ſpin ! 

And make a twiſt checker'd with night and day 
Which, as it lengtheus, winds, and winds us in, 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

_ Like him, who would lodge a bowl upon a pre- 
cipice, either my praiſe falls back, or ſtays not on 
the top, but rowls over. Dryden. 

Men may make a game at boruls in the ſummer, 
and a game at whiſk in the winter. Denais's Let. 

Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bowl, may be made ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be 
taken away, it is no longer a bozol. Watts Logich, 
70 BowL, b&'1. v. a. {from the noun,} 
1. To roll as a bowl. eb 
:, To pelt with any thing rolled. 
Alas! I had rather. be ſet quick i' th” earth, 
And heul d to death with turnips. | 

8. * Merry Nu of Windſor. 

bo'wLDzr-sTONES, bö'l-dér-stönes. 2. # 
Lumps or fragments of ſtones or marble, 

' broke from the adjacent cliffs, rounded by 
being tumbled to and again by the water; 

3 2 8 5 f & Moodward. 

Ex, bô Jör. x. . Ifrom Z He that 

baus at- bowls. 5 3% a 


de wing, bow Un. ? 1. F lſes term.) A 


WLING, bow'-ling. rope faſtened to 
the middle part of the ontfide of a ſail; it 
in faſtened in three or four parts of the ſail, 


called the St oy The uſe of the 
_ "ling is to the Jails ſtand ſharp or 
| doſe to a wind, Fe, Harris, 


Jo'wiino-orrrn, b&-in g 

IN | g-gren. u. [from 
- bowl and green,] A level pi we 

| kept ſmooth for bowlers, on mon 


— oy 
"7 * 
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-BORX 


A bowl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a plain 
bowling-green, will run neceſſarily in a direck line. 


Bentley. 
Bo'w MAN, b6'-min. 1 [from bow and Man.] 
An archer; he that ſhoots with a bow. 


The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the 
horſemen and boromen. Feremiab, iv. 29. 

Bo'wseriT, bö'-sprit. =. /. [from the bow 
of a ſhip.) This word is generally ſpelt 
boltſprit ; which ſee. 

To Bo'wSSEN, b&'s-sIn. v. a. [probably of the 
ſame original with 5ouſe, but found in no 
other page. To drench; to ſoak. 

The water fell into a cloſe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perſon ſet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond; where a 
ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, until the 
patient, by ſoregoing his ſtrength, had ſomewhat 
forgot his fury: but if there appeared ſmall amend- 
ment, he was bowſſened again and again, while 
there remained in him any hope of life, for reco- 
very. Carew Survey of Cornwall, 

Bo'wsTRING, b&/-string. n. ſ. [from bow and 

frring-] The ſtring by which the bow is kept 
bent. 

He hath 
and the little 


ngman dare not ſhoot at him. 

| Shakeſp. 

Sviind will be conveyed to the ear, by ſtriking. 
upon a boreftring, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. | Bacon. 

Bo'wvyER, b&'-ytr. 7. /. [from bb. 

1. An archer; one that uſes the bow. | 

Call for vengeance from the bowyer king. Dryd. 

2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 

9 bdks/, u. ſ. (box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 

tree. , 

The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it hath | 
male flowers, that are produced at remote diftances 
from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the fruit is | 
ſhaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and is divided 
into three cells, containing two ſeeds in each, 
which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the elaſticity 
of the veſſels. The wood is very uſeful for en- 

vers, and mathematical iuſtrument makers; 
ing ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as to ſink in 
water. | Miller. 
© There are two ſorts; the dwarf box, and a taller 
fort. The dwarf box is good for borders, and is 
eaſily kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It will increaſe of ſlips ſet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide; and will proſper on cold bar- 
ren hills, where nothing elſe will grow. Mortimer. 

Box, boks'. x. /. [box, Sax. b»fe, Germ.] 

I. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
cheſt, as the leſs from the greater. It is 
ſpppoſed to have its name from the box 

So 


| 


— 


through the box, ſend ſorth his embracing virtue 


to a beloved needle. Sidney. | 
| About his ſhelves 5 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shateſp. 


The lion's head is to open a moſt wide voracious 
mouth, which ſhall take in letters and papers. 
There will be under it a box; of which the key 
will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch papers 
as are dropped into it. 
This caſket India's glowing gems unlocks, | 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder hex. 
2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. 
3. The cheſt into which money given is put. 
S8o many more, ſo every one was us'd, | 
- That to give largely to the bux refus d. Spenſer. 
4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the 
ladies are place. 5 
s leit to ru; the ho and the pit 
Are ſovereign judges of this ſort of wit. b 
She glares in balls, front boxer, and the ring; 


ice or thrice cut Cupid's bowfring, | 


| 


l 3. A word of contempt for young 
A magnet, though put in an ivory box, will, | 


Steele, | 


ö 


Pope. | 
1 Bo'yyooD, boy'-had. n. ſ. [from 


A vain, unquiet, glittering, wevtched thing, Pepe. 


N 1 


BOY 
To Box, bdks'. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


incloſe in a box. 
Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient fits, _ 
While ſpouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits, 
. Szoift, 
BOX, böks“. =. /. [bock a cheek, Welſh.] A 
blow on the head given with the hand. + 
For the box o th' car that the prince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince. Shateſp. 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the car with it, the law puniſh- 
eth the other. a B:amball. 
There may happen concuſhons of the brain 
from a box on the ear. . Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Olphis, the fiſherman, received a box on the car 
from Theſtylis, - Addiſon's Spectatbe. 
To Box, books”. v n. [from the noun.] To 
fight with the fiſt. | 
The aſs very fairly looked on, till they had 
boxed themſelves a-weary, and then left them fairly 
in the lurch. | L' Efrange. 
A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his fore 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grew. 
The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſiſts in 
brandiſhing two ſticks, loaden with plugs of lead; 
this gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing, with- 
out the blows, v4 Spectator. 
He hath had fix duels, and four - and- twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majeſty's title. 
| : : Spectator. 
To Box, böks“. v. a. To ftrike with the fit. 
Bo'xeN, bok'sn, . /. [from box.] 
1. Made of box, ' 
The young gentlemen learned, before all other 


things, to deſign upon tablets of boxen wood. Dryd. 
A As lads and laſſes ſtood around, 
To hear my boa hautboy found. Gay. 


2. Reſembling box. | | 
Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxer hue, 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new. Dryd. 
Bo/xtR, bd&k's-br. n. ,. [from box.] A man 
who lights with his fiſt. 
BOY, boy. u. /. (but, Germ.] The etymology 
is not agreed on.] | 
1. A male child; not a girl. | 
The ſtreets of the city ſhall be full of boys and 
girls playing. Zechariah, 
2. One in the ſtate of adoleſcence; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at puberty 
or manhood. | 
Speak thou, boy; - 
Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 
Sometimes forgotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
The nurſe's legends are for truths receiv'd,  - 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ d. 
| 9 | Dryden. 
men, as 
noting their immaturity. 
Men of worth and parts will not eaſily admit 
the familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of 


a tutor, Locke. 
The pale bey ſenator yet tingling ſtands, + 
And holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands. 
| © Pope. 


To Boy, boy. v. n. [from the noun] 
treat as a boy. 9 
| Anthony ' 7 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall fee 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 

 th' poſture of a whore. Sbaleſp. 
| boy.) The 
fate of a boy; the part of life in which we 
3 This is perhaps an arbitrary 
word. 1 e | 

H you ſhould look at him, in his boyhood, through 
the magnifying end of a perſpective, and, in his 
i through the other, it would be impoſli- 
N ſpy any difference: the ſame wir, * army 


.. 
3 BO TI, 


To 


BRA 


Bo'y18n, boy'-Ish. adj. [from boy.) 
'x. Belonging to a boy. | 
I ran it through, e en from my boyiſs days, 
To th' very moment that he bade me tell ir. 


'* Shakeſp. 
2. Childiſh ; trifling. 19 
; This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and boyiſs troops, 
I be king doth ſmile at, and is well prepar'd 
To whip chis dwarſiſh war, theſe pigmy arms. 
$ | | Shakeſd. 
© - Young men take up ſome Engliſh poet for their 
model, and imitate him, without knowing where- 
in ho isdefeRive, where he is ci and trifling. 
* | n . Dryden. 
Bo vis ut, boy Ash-Iy. adv. [from beyiſb.] 
Childiſhly; triflingly:; *- . Foal 
Bo'y1isHNE8SS, boy'-{sh-nls. 1. . [from bayiſb.] 
' - * Ehildiſhnefs ; triffing manner. 2 
Bo vis, Jzm. u. /. [from b.] Puerility; 
childiſhnefſs. : 2 ö 
He had complained he was farther off, by being 
ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch boyiſms, which Chaucer 
rejected as below the fubject. Dryden. | 
' By. An abbreviation of biſhop.” | 
 BRA'BBLE, brab'. 2. / [brabbelen, Dutch.] 
A clamoreus conteſt; a ſquabble; a broil. 
| Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and ſtate, 
Ina private brabble did we apprehend him. Shakeſp. 
To Bx4'BBLE, brabl. v. n. [from the noun.) 
o clamour ; to conteſt noiſily, 3 
BRA BBLER, bräb'-ür. u. ſ. [from brabble.] A 
cClamorous, quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 
To BRACE, bra'se; v. a. {embraſſer, Fr.] 
1. Togpind ;. to tie cloſe with bandages. 
The women of China, by bracing and binding 
them ſrom their infancy, have very little feet. 
n 1 ffs Locke. 
a. To intend; to make tenſe; to ſtrain up. 
The tympanum is not capable of tenſion that 
way, in ſuch a manner as a drum is braced. Holder. 


- 


| 


2 


| 


The diminution of the force of the preſſure of | 


the external air, in bracing the fibres, muſt create 
a debility in muſcular motion. ArSuthnet on Air. 
B#rAace, bra'se. v. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1, CinQare;z bandage. q 
2+ That which holds any thing tight. 
The little bones of the ear-drum do in ſtraining 
nnd relaxing it, as the braces of the war-drum do 
in that. Ny ' Derham. 
3. Brace, {in architecture] is a piece of tim- 
ber framed in with bevil joints, uſed to 
* ,, keep the building from ſwerving either way. 
; Builder s Dif. 
s belonging to 
all the yards, except the mizen. They 
have a pendant to the yard- arm, two braces 


1 


| 


4. Braces. [a ſea term.] Rope 


to each yard; and, at the end of the pen- 


dant, a block is ſeized, through which 
"the rope. called the brace is reeved. The 
braces ſer veto ſquare and traverſe the yards. 


12 | | Sea Dif. 
S. Braces of a eb. Thick ſt 
don which it hangs. . | 
6. Harneſs. : 
inclofing a paſſage, which ought to be 


taken together, and not ſeparately ; as in 
her fen, 


_ © a triplet, * | 
Charge Venus to command 
Wherever elſe ſhe lets him rove, 
To ſhun my houſe, and field, and grove; 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. 
3. Warlike preparation; from bracing the ar- 
maourz; as we ſay, girded for the battle. 
A As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
S8o may he with more facile. queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch Warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks th* abilitie 
That Rhodes is def d isn. Shakeſp. 


| 


7 
| 
Go 


: 


F 
* 


„ 


| | 


: P rior | 


F 


| | neſs of the tympanum, when it has 


| 


2 


raps of leather |. 


Þ Tenſion ; tightneſs. * 


hy 


- of bracki 
i Was all I found, 


BRA 
The moſt frequent cauſe of deafneſs is the lax- 
loſt its brace 
or tenſion. Holder. 
BAACE, brYse. 1. ſ. [of uncertain etymology, 
probably derived from two braced together.] 
1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, but 
brace, in the plural. 50 
Down from a hill the beaſts that reign in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purfued a gentle brace, 
Goodlieft of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Par. Le. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around 
his chair. Dryden's Fables. 
2. It is uſed generally in converſation as a 
 fportſman's word. 

He is faid, this fummer, to have ſhot with his 
own hands fiſty brace of pheaſants. Addiſen. 

3. It is applied to men in contempt. 
But you, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 

I here could pluck his highneſs' frown upon you. 


| Shakeſp. 
Br&4'CELET, bris'-lit. 2. /. [bracelet, French.] 
1. An ornament for the arms. 
Both his hands were cut off, being known to 
have worn &racekts of gold about his wriſts. 


| ; Sir F. Hayward. 
Tie about our tawny wriſts 
Bracelets of the fairy twiſts. Ben Fonſon, 
A very ingenious lady uſed to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, ſtore of thoſe gems. Boyle. 
2. A piece of defenfive armour for the arm. 


BrA'CER, bra-sür. u. ſ. [from brace.) 
1. A cincture; a bandage. 
When they affect the belly, they may be re- 
ſtrained by a bracer, without much trouble. 
2. A medicine of conſtringent power. 
BRAch, brat'sh. 1. .. [bragque, Fr.] A bitch 
hound. | | 
Truth 's a dog muſt to kennel; he muſt be 
whipped out, when the lady brach may ſtand by 
the fire, and ſtink. | __, © Shaheſp. 
BRACHIAL, brak'-yal. adj. [from brachium 
an arm, Lat.] Belonging to the arm. 
BRACHY/GRAPHY, bra-klg/-gra-fy. n. ſ. Saxe 
ſhort, and ygaqw to write. ] The art or prac- 
tice of writing in a ſhort compaſfs. 
All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, 


bating what they have of the firſt principles, and | 


the word of God, may be circumſcribed by as 
{mall a circle as the creed, when brachygrapby had 
confined it within the compaſs of a penny. 

| Glanville, 

BRACK, brak'. . /. [from break.] A breach; 
a broken part.” | 

The place was but weak, and the bracts fair; 

but the defendants, by reſolution, fupplied all the 

defects. Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is taught 


in the ſchools, and if they find in theirs many 
bracks and ſhort ends, which cannot be ſpun into 


throughout; I ſhall promiſe myſelf an acqui- 
eſcence. | | 
BAA CRE, brik'-kit, n. ſ. [a term of car- 
pentry.] A piece of wood fixed for the 
ſupport of ſomething. _ | | 
Let your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being 
about two feet wide, and edged with a fmall lath. 


. oy Mortimer. 

BRACKISH, ban Io adj. [brack, Dutch.] 
t ; ſomewhat ſalt : it is uſed particular] 

. of the water of the fea. | : 


Pits upon the ſea ſhore turn into freſh water, 
by percolation of the ſalt through tho ſand: but 
it is farther noted, after a time, the water in ſuch 
Pits will become bracliſb again. Bacon. 
When! had gain 'd the brow and top, 
A lake of þ waters on the ground - - 

4 | 


1 


| 


| 


an even piece; and, in mine, a fair coherence | 


| 


| 


Herberh, 


Digby. | 


8 Know 


B R A 


The wiſe contriver, on his end intent 
Mir d them with falt, and ſeaſon- d all di, 
What other cauſe could this effect produ * 
The $rartif6 tincture through the main Gu 
BrA'CKISHNESS, brik Ash-nls. . 7 
brackiſh.) Saltneſs in a ſmall degree, 
All the artificial trainings hitherto jean 
GratkifBnefs in ſalt water, that makes it unft 0 g 
animal uſes. Chow. 
BRAD, brad', being an initial, ſignifies briad, 
ſpacious, from the Saxon brad, and the 
BRAD, brad'. n. . A ſort of nail to floor r_ 
with. They are about the fize of a ten. 
penny nail, but have not their heads made 
with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, as other 
nails, but are made pretty thick toward 
the upper end, that the very top may he 
driven into, and buried in, the board 
nail down; ſo that the tops of theſe bra; 
will not catch the thrums of the mops, 
when the floor is waſhing, Mex'n, 
To BRAG, brag'. v. n. [brazgeren, Dutch? 
r. To boaſt: to diſplay oltentatioufly ; to 
tell boaſtful ſtories. 
Thou coward! art thou brayging to the ſtars? 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'(t for wars, 
And wilt not come ? Slateþp 
Mark me, with what violence ſhe firſt loved the 
Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fantafticy 
lies, Shalf, 
In dragging out. ſome of their private tencts, x 
if they were the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the church 
of En gland, : Santer{.n, 
The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong there, tha: they 
intended then, as they already bragged, to come 
over and make this the ſeat of war, Clarea, 
Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as deſpe- 
rate by all the men of art ; but there were thoſe 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment, 
a Arbutbnet 
before the thing boaſted. 
edge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old men can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. 


. 
| Verona brag: of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth, Sl, 
Every buſy little ſcribbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives bimſch, 
And taking fanQuary in the crowd, 
Brags of his impudence, and ſcorns to mend. 
R:ſcemmn, 


2+ It bas 


3- On is uſed, but improperly. 
Yet lo! in me what authors have to brag , 
Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. Ff. 
Brac, brig”. ». ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 
A kind of conquelt 
Cæſar made here; but made not here his h 
Of came, and faw, and overcame. Shak}. 
It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards tore 
ceĩve fo little hurt, upon dealing with the Engliſh 
as Avellaneda made great brags of it, tor no great 


matter than the waiting upon the Engliſh = 


2. The thing boaſted. 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may wonder. Mila. 
BzAGGaDo'cio, brig-gi-d6'-5h6, . , H 
brag.) A puffing, ſwelling, boaſting fellow. 
I de world abounds in terrible fanfarons, 1 


By the plot, you may gueſs a 
Dq 

dlzm. u. 
brag] 


maſque of men of honour ; but theſe braggeduit 

racers of the 8 bra 
BRr4'GGARDISM, brig'-gar /- (fron 
Bra'cGarT, brig'-gart..adj:.[from 977" 


are eaſy to be detected. 3 22 
paraſite, and a lady of pleaſure. 

Brag. ], Boaſtfulneſs; vain oftentation. 
Boaſtful; vaiply oftentatious, «+ 


* 


"BRA 
* i, none s ſla ve, of high born or rais'd men | 
„ W berg e wy miles, truth, betray thee | 


„puft nobility? Donne. 
e 1. J. (from ag.] 
1 boaſter. 

4 


Who knows himſelf a braggart, 
pn es for it will come to paſs, 


ſhall be found an aſs. 
ants — + «2a gar. 


ter; an oftentatious fellow. 
* 5 80 have had opportunity to ſound theſe 
Feagker- —— by having ſometimes en- 
— of their fottiſh company, 
. in converſe, ee ere 
* [Bu 


out a boaſt; without oftentation- - 
"par The bruit is, Hector 's lain, and by Achill 
7 it be, 
2 Hector was. as good a man as he, 324%. 
wr 
asl ma 
Sceſt not Tl ba on | ſtud, | 
braply it begins to 
Era his tender head ? 
. now calleth forth each flower, 
And bids him make t cady Maia's bor. Spenſer. 
* BRAID, bri/d. v. a. {bpzdan, Saxon. ] 
To weave together. 


Shak. 


CH | 


4.9 


And a long trailing manteau ſweeps the round, 
Her ſhoe Alain E ſtreet. 
' Brain; brä'd. u. /, [from the verb.] A — 
, ture; a knot, or complication of ſome- 


f | (thing woven together. 
a, Hbiſten where thou art ſitting, 
ph Under the gloſſy, cool, tranſlucent wave, 
F .\. Intwiſted braids of lies knitting 
| The looſe train of thy amber-dropping hair. 


Milton. 
No ner ſhall thy comely treſſes break 
In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck, 
.  Orfit behind thy head, an ample round, 
In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. 
Prior. 
RAin brd. 44%. [To brede, in Chaucer, is 
to decerve.] An old word, which ſeems to 
fignify deceitful. 
ce Frenchmen are ſo braid, 
. em that aw. IN live and die a 2 


1 


a> That Zoleckion of veſſels and organs in 
| by * from which ſenſe and motion 
| N divided ee 


| Th pe this part of the vain which poE | 
wy all the upper und forepart of the crenium, | 
from the cerebellum by the ſecond 


* mater; under which the cere- 
he ſubſtance at the brain is 


n. J. from brag.] A 


varzss, brig As. ad}. (from brag. 1 With. 


; 


þ 


| 


| 
| 


] 


BRA 


diſtinguiſhed into outer and inner ; the former 

is called corticalis, cinerea, or glanduleſa ; ; the latter, 
is, alba, or nervea. Cheſelden. 

| If I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have my 


Jain, ta'en out, and buttered, and give them to a 


. 


= 


2 
= 


—1 2 2 e brag. and, 1 


þ \ Cloſe the ſerpent fly, ' 
0 : ing, wove with gordian twine 

V Al braided train, and of his fatal guile 

p. Gave proof unheeded, | Milton. 
* Oder wants, lying looſely, may each of them 
wo be cafily diſſociated from the #eft 5 but, when | 
* - braided into a baſket, they cohere frongly. Boyle. 

7 A ribband did the 652445 treſſes bind, 
_  Thereſt was looſe, and wanton'd in the wind, 

" Dryden, 

b bince in braided gold her foot is bound, 


ö 


7 


| 


| 


þ 


Ti 


dog for a new year's gift. 
Sbalgſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
That man proportionably hath the largeſt 
brain, I did, 1 confeſs, ſomewhat doubt, and cou- 
ceived it might have failed in birds, eſpecially 
fuch as having little bodies, have yet large cranies, 


and ſeem to contain much brain, as ſnipes and 


woodcocks ; but, upon trial, I find it very true. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 
That part in which the underſtanding is 
8 therefore taken for the under- 
ſtanding. 


The force they are under is a real force, and 


that of their. fate but an imaginary conceived 
one; the one but in their brains, the other on their 
ſhoulders. | Hammond. 
A man is firſta geometrician in his brain, be- 
fore he be ſuch in his hand. Hale. 
3. Sometimes the affections: this is not com- 
mon, nor proper. 
My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and breiz to brecd it in ? Shakeſp. 


To. BRAIN, bri'n. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To daſh out the brains; to kill by beating 
out the brains. 
Why, as I told thee, tis a i cuſtom with him 
i” th' afternoon to fleep ; there thou may'ſt brain 
him. Sbaleſp. 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be ſhot and brain d, without a proceſs, 
To ſtop infection; that 's their proper death. 
Dryden. 
Next * two wretches more, and headlong 
ca 
Brain'd on the rock, his ſecond dire repaſt, Pope. 
BrAa'inisHh, brä'n-Ish. adj. (from brain.] Hot- 
headed; furious; as cerebroſus in Latin. 
In his lawleſs fit, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat ! 
And, in his brainifs apprehenſion, kills 
The unſeen good old man, Sbaleſp. 
BxA“IxLESsSs, brYn-lls. adj, [from brain.] 
Silly ; thoughtleſs ; witleſs. 
Some brainl:/s men have, by great travel and 
labour, brought to paſs, that the church is now 
aſhamed of nothing more than of ſaints. Hooker. 
If the dull brainleſs Ajax come ſafe off, 
We'll dreſs him up in voices. Shateſp. 
The oy fr ipling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn'd the ſtiff college and pedantick gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb. Tickell. 
Bra INPAN, bri/n-pan. n. / [from brain and 
J The ſkull containing the brains. 


With thoſe buge bellows in his hands, he blows |. 


New fire into my head; my brainpan glows. Dryd. 


| Bx4'1n$1Cx, brä'n-slk. ad}. (from brain and 
fick.] Diſeaſed in the underſtanding : ad- 
dle-headed ; giddy ; thoughtleſs, 
Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Caſſandra 's mad; her braigſiei raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shgt. 


They were brainfick men, who could neither | 
endure the government of their king, nor yet | 


thankfully receive the authors of their deliver- 


ance. 


Br&ainsrCklY, bri'n-dlk-ly. adv. [from 
brainſich.) wan, head 2 


y Thane, 
You do" — your Joke to think 
o brainſicly of things, ” *" Bbakeſp. 
[Baa'tng1CxnEss, bri'n-elk-nls. . /. [from 
[LR 1. Indiſcretion ; giddinefs. a 
RAIT, J. . nes or 
a rough diamo ond, Dick. 


Rollen. 


22 — 


4. A ſharp bit or ſnaffle for "horſes. 


O— 


Ba Axr, bri'k. The 


B RA 
reterite of break.- 
He thought it ſufhcient to cortect the multi- 


tude with * words, and brake out into this 
cholerick ſpeech. Xaolles. 


BRAKE, br&k. ». /. [of uncertain etymo- 


logy. 
I. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 

A dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, 
and to carry the ſame unto a blind maſtif, that 
lay in a brate without the town. Carew, 

If I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My facultics nor perſon ; let me ſay, 
"Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mult go through. Sbalaſp. 
ln every buſh and vue, where hap may find 
The ſerpent fleeping. Milton. 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight, - 
Who, flying death. had there conceal'd his flight; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal 
ſight. Dryden i Fables. 


2. It is ſaid originally to mean fern. 
RAY bri'k. u. .. 


An inſtrument for dreſſiug hemp or flax. 
1 The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneading trough. | 
Di. 
A ſmith's brake is a machine in which 
horfes, unwilling to be ſhod, are confined 
during that operation. 
BRA K, bra'-ky. adj, [from brake.) Thorny ; 
prickly ; rongh. 
Redeem arts from their rough and 6braly ſeats, 
where they he hid and overgrown with thorns, to 
a pure, open light, where they may take the eye, 
and may be taken by the hand. Ben Fonſon. 


| BRA'MBLE, brim'bl. », /. [bnemlar, Sax. 


rubus, Lat.] 
r. The blackberry buſh ; the raſpberry buſh, 
or hindberry. Miller. 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they ſed; 
Corvels and bramb/e berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden. 


2. It is taken, in popular language, for any 


rongh prickly ſhrub. 
The buſh my bed, the bramble was my bow'r, 
The woods can witneſs many a woful ſtore. 
Spenſer, 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 


. barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 


* 


| 


on brambles ; all, forfooth, deifying the name of 

Roſalind. Shakeſp. 
Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 

No thruſtles ſhrill the pin bens buſh forſake. Gay. 


BRA'MBLING, bram'-bling. n. /. A bird, 


called alſo a mountain chdffinch. Dis. 


BRAN, brax'. n. J. [brenna, Ital.] The huſks 
of corn ground ; the refuſe of the ſieve. 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the braz. | Shaleſp. 
The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs for 
want of victuals; bread they made of the coarſeſt | 
bran, moulded in cloaths ; for otherwiſe it would 
not cleave together. _ Hayward. 
In the ſitting of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out conld not be pure meal, 
but muſt have among it a certain mixture of 
padar and bran, in this lower age of human fra- 
gility. Witten. 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 


Encourage him to thirſt again with ban. D 


{| BRANCH, brantsh'. =. /. [brenche, French.) 


1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the main 
bou hs. 


7 6 . „ 
| Why wither not the leaves that wane their lap? | 


2. Any member or part of the whole; any 


* article; any Aion or ee 


p 
; 
\ 
"oF 
: 
i 
1 


530 


B RA 


Your. oaths are paſt, and now ſubſcribe your 


rere f 
That his own hand may ſtrike his honour down, 


That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. S. 


The belief of this was of ſpecial importance, 


_ depend. 
in the ſeveral branches 


to confirm our hopes of another life, on which fo 
many branches of chriſtian piety do immediately 
Hammond... 

of juſtice and charity, 
comprehended in thoſe general rules, of loving 
dur neighbour as ourſelves, and of doing to others 
as we would have them do to. us, there is nothing 
but what is moſt fit and reaſonable. Tillotſon. 
This precept will oblige us to perform our 
duty, according to the nature / of the various 
branches of it. Ropers. 


3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 


6. The offspring ; the deſcendant. 


And fix branches ſhall come out of the ſides of 
it; three brenches of the candleſtick out of the 
one fide, and three branches of the candleſtick out 
of the other ſide. | Exodus. 

His blood, which 
chez of veins, may be reſembled to waters carried 
by brooks. | we Raleigh. 

A ſmall river running into, or proceeding 
from, a larger. | 

If, from a main river, any branch be ſeparated 
and divided, then, wkere that branch doth firſt 
bound itſelf with new banks, there is that part of 


4. 


the river, where the branch forſaketh the main 


ſtream, called the head of the river. Raleigb. 
5. Any part of a family deſcending in a col- 

lateral line. | 

_ His father, a younger branch of the ancient. 

ſtock planted in Somerſetſhire, took to wife the 


veidow. 


Great Anthony! Spain's well beſeeming pride, 
Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! 


Cr aſhaw * 


1. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag*s horn. 


” 


and ſubdivifions. . 
The Alps at the one end, and the long range | 

2 * that paſſes through the body of it, 
<* #ranch-out, on all ſides, into ſeveral different divi- 
<4 wm, S 0 * 1 


* 


8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces of 


bended iron, that bear the bit- mouth, the 
chains, and the curb, in the interval be- 
tween the one and the other. Farricr*s Dif. 
[In architecture.] The arches of Gothick 
" vaults; which arches tranſverfing from 
one angle to another, diagonal wiſe, form 
a croſs between the other arches, which 
make the fides of the ſquare, of which the 
arches are diagonals. Harris. 
To BRANCH, bräntsh'. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſpread in branches. 4 
They were trained together in their child- 
hoods, and there rooted betwixt tem ſuch an 
affection, which cannot chooſe but branch now. 
"IN | Sbaleſp. 
The cauſe of ſcattcring the boughs, is the haſty 
breaking forth of the ſap; and therefore thoſe 
trees riſe not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The cauſe of the pyramis, is 


the keeping in of the fap, long before it branch, 


and the ſpending of it when it beginneth to 


branch, by equal degrees. | Bacon. 
| | Plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plane. Milton. 


Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood 


O oaks unſhorn a venerable wood ; 


- © S$tretch'd to their 


SN 
_ % 1 


— 


Freſh was the graſs beneath, and ev'ry tree 
At diſtance planted, in a due degree, 
Their branching arms in air, with equal ſpace, 
< neighbours with a long em- 
race. ; 


Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. 
g * N s | Addiſon. 


2. To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtin parts 


* * 


„ 


Carew. 


N 


diſperſeth itſelf by the bran- 


| Dryd: 
One ſees her thighs trausform'd, another views 


is nligma. ja 


'Brxa'NCHLESS, brantsh/-lis. adj. 


B R A 


» 


If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, | 


what it is we are conſidering, that would beſt in- 

firu& us when we ſhould, or ſhould not, branch 

into farther diſtinctions. - Locke. 

3. To ſpeak diffuſively, or with the diſtinc- 
tion of the parts-of a diſcourſe. | 

t have known a woman branch out into a long 

diſſertation upon the edging of a petticoat. Spect᷑. 


'4. To have horns ſhooting out into antlers. 


The ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his branching head. Milton. 


To BRANch, brantsh". v. a. 
1. To divide as into branches. 1 

The ſpirits of things animate are all continued 
within themſelves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is; and the ſpirits have not only branches, 
but certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits 
do reſide. the 7 | Bacon. 

2. To adorn with-needlework, repreſenting 
flowers and. ſprigs. REY 

In robe of lily white ſhe was array'd,  - 
That from-her ſhoulder to her heel down raught,, 
The train whereof looſe far behind her ſtray'd, 
Branched with gold and pearl, moſt richly wrought, 

. Spenſer. 
BrAa'NCHER, brint'-shdr. 1. /. [from branch.] 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches. 

If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader-and 
brancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, with a 
little longer expectation, as uſeful and more ſober 
fruit than the other.. | Wotton. 

2. [branchiet, Fr.] In falconry, a young 
hawk. | 


cires, the brancher, and the two. ſorts of. lentners. 
_ Walton, 
Br&a/NCHINESS, brin'-tshF-nls. 2. . [from 
branchy.) Fulneſs of branches. 
[from 
branch.) | 
1. Without ſhoots or boughs. 
2. Without any valuable product; naked. 
If I loſe mine honour, 
I loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours ſo branchle/+. 
BRANC¹Vł, brant'-shF. adj. 
Full of branches; ſpreading. 
| Trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan ; 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their 5ranchy load. 
; Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the am Hh 
rude, and unwieldy loppings of a branchy tree at 
once ? Watts. 


BRAND, brind”. 2. /. [bnand, Saxon.] 


Shabeſp, 


fire. 1 | 

| Have I cqught thee ? . | 

He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 

And fire us hence. 0 . Shaheſp. 
Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when your needs require, 

This little Mud will ſerveto light your fire. Dry. 


though this is a ſervice of great difficulty, and 
like a brand plucked out of the fire. 


in old language. 
They looking back, all 
Of Paradiſe; fo late their happy feat ! 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng d, and fiery arms. 


| | Milton, 
— 

e omnipotent e brand, 

—— and arms his potent hand. 

| - ; P | Granville. 

4. A mark made by burning a eriminal with 

a, hot. iron, to note him as infamous; a 


o ” a” 
* 


- 
% * 


| 


Rogers, | 
2. [brando, Ital. brandar, Runick.] A ſword, 


th* eaſtern ſide beheld | 


q 
N 


7 


from branch. | 


— 


| BRANDY, bran'-dy. n. /. [contracted from 


1 


i 


Ia u 
enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſer vation of the | 


2 


f 
y 


1 
, 
p 


1 B R A 


Clerks convict ſhould be burned in the 


both becauſe they might taſte of f 
ſ , 
puniſhment, and that they mi ght ra 


infamy. | 
. : ac 
and evil are inverted, 22. 


The rules of good 
infamy paſſes for a badge of ak ; 


brand of 

LY Ang pow of infamy, Hex. 

Where did his wit on learning 6 

And rail at arts he did not — 8 
To BRAND, brand', v. a. [branden, Dutch. 
To mark with a brand, or note of infam ; 
Have 1 hiv'd thus long a wife, a true one * 

Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? =; 

a ace any, was after branded, by Perkin's — 
clamation, for an execrable bre * 
of holy church. Kerner gig 

Srand-not their actions with ſo fou 
Pity, 12 what we are forc'd to b! 
31 not for thy life, I charge the 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of thy r 
: Our Punick faith : 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Adi 
The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered Im 10 
eaſier way, by branding him with hereſy. Atterbur 
BrA'NDGOOSE,. brand'-g6s. 2. /. A kind df 
wild fowl, leſs than à common gooſe, hay- 
ing its breaſt. and wings of à dark colour. 
Dict. 
rand, 


Baca, 
| a name; 
ame. Bi 


To BRA'NDISH, brin'-dlsh, v. a. [from } 
a ſword. ] dS 24 
i. To wave, or ſhake, or flouriſh, as 2 
; weapon. 
| Brave Macbeth, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his brand ſtecl, 
Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. $44, 

He ſaid, and brandiſbing at once his blade, 
With eager pace purſued the flaming ſhade; Dr, 
Let me march their leader, not their prince; 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydonians 
Brandiſb this ſword. Omith, 

2. To play with; to flouriſh. 

He, who ſhall employ all the force of his reawn 
only in brandiſoing of ſyllogiſms, will diſcover very 
little. „ Lake, 

BrA'NDLING, brand'-ling. . . The name 
for. a particular worm. | 

The dew-worm, which ſome alſo call the lob- 
worm, and the brandling, are the chief. Nalin. 


brandexwine, or burnt wine.] A ſtrong liquor 


. diftilled from wine. 


If your maſter lodgeth at inns, every dram of 
brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth bis 
character. . Seift's Foctnan, 


| Baa'nDy-winr, brin-df-wi'ne. The fame 
1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in the | 


with brandy. 
It has been a common faying, A hair of the 


| ſame dog; and thought that brand vine a - 


common relief to ſuch. Wiſemas, 


BRA'NGLE, bringl. 2. / ſuncertainly de- 
rived.] Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious con- 


telt. 
If, with double diligence, they labour to retrieve | 
the hours they have loft, they ſhall be ſaved; | 


The payment of tythes is ſubject to man 

frauds, branples, and other difficulties, not only 
from papiſts and diſſenters, but even from thc 

who profeſs themſelves proteſtants. Sf 
To BRA'NGLE; bring. v. 1. [from the noun] 
To wrangle; to ſquabble. 

When polite converſing ſhall be improved, com- 
pany will be ne longer peſtered with dull ſtory- 
tellers, nor brangling diſputers. . Swift 

BrA'NGLEMENT; brang't-mdnt. n. / from 
.- brangle.] The ſame with brang/c- 
Ba Ax k, brank'. n. . Buckwheat, or brank, 
is a grain very uſeful and advantagcous 
dry barren lands. Mortimer. 
BRANNV, brin'-np. adj. [from bran.) Hare 
ing the appearance of bran. 197 


be ſerpiginous, and when 
came ſerpiginous, and was, Wiſs 


it, covered ith white branny ſcales. 7 
de Fran, 


: : 
* . 


b 
1 


: Brat, brit”. *. [ | 
tain; bnarr, in Saxon, fignifies a blanket ; | 
ſigniſi- 


- * 
- 
o B R A 
6 > > 


F bri/zn. adj. [from braſs.) Made 
Be ß, it is dow leſs 


tion, brazen. 


according to the pronun Fazen. 
BAA SIER) r#-zbar. v. J. [from bra. 


. er that works in braſs. 
N 21 5% a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he 
be a brafter by his face. Shakeſp. 
; that turn andirons, pots, kettles, IT, 
com- 
Moon. 


ners lathe. © Fx 
.. bg coals. [probably from 


1 K pan to hol 
embraſer, Fr.] | 7+ * | 
It thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on braſiers. | Arbutbnot. 


= 


naar to} „ 0 n. ſ. An American 


B24 Ly wood, commonly ſup- 
ed to have been thus denominated, be- 
Tſe firſt brought from Brafil : though 
Huet ſhews it had been known by that 
name many years before the diſcovery of 
that country 3 and the beſt fort comes 
om Fernambuc. It is uſed by turners, 
and takes a good poliſh 3 but chiefly in 


dying, though it gives but a ſpurious red. 


Chambers. 
#RASS, bris'. 1. / bnar, Sax. pres. Welſh.] 
t. A yellow metal made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. It is uſed, in po- 
pular language, for any kind of metal in 
which copper has a part. 


Men's evil manners live in bra, their virtues - 
We write in water. Shakeſp. 
Let others mold the running maſs 


Of metals, and inform the breathing rat. Dryc. 


2. Impudence. 0 
Bas'sSINESS, bräs-sy- nls. 7. /. [from Zrafſp.] 
An appearance like braſs ; ſome quality 


Bau'ssy, bris'-8F- adj. [from bras. 

1 Partaking of braſs. WY 1 
The part in Which they lie, is near black, with 

ſome ſparks of a broſſy pyrites in it. Woodward, 


2. Hard as braſs. b 7 ; | 


Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 
From brafſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. | 

. | ; Sha lep. 

3. Impudent. N | | 

BaasT, bräst“. particip. adi. [from Just. 

Zurſt; broken. Obſoletee. 
There creature never paſt, 


| That back returhed without heavenly grace, 


But dreadfel furies which their chains have bra, 


Aud damned ſprights ſent forth to make ill men 
| agaſt. Spenſer. 
lits etymology is uncer- 


from which, perhaps, the modern 
cation may have come. - TR 
1. Achild, ſo called in contempt. 
: He leads them like a thing 
Made by ſome other deity than nature, 
That ſhapes man better; and they follow him, 
| Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 
Than boys purſuing ſummer butterflics. Shakeſp. 
— This hrat is none of mine: 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire, - - Sbaleſp. 
Ihe friends, that got the brats, were poiſon d 


„ 
In thisfad cale what could our veruiin do? 
e . | Roſcommon. 
Itter Tummoned ll the Virds and "beaſts be- 
| fore him, with their brats and little ones, to ſce 
— whichof them had the prettieſt children. I. 


_ was obliged, and whom I never beheld fince ſhe 
ara br at in hanging-flecyes; n £ <4 ,7I Pal ift. 
8 * „8 5 1 2 . 


Braf: is made of copper and calaminaris. Bacon. | 


te. 


| 


| 


Ef range. | 


* A {ball live to ſee the inviſible lady, to whom I. LY 


Can grant ten thouſand pounds a-year, 


B R A 
I give command to kill or ſave, | 
And make a beggar's brat a peer. Swift. 
2» The progeny ; the offspring. 

The two late conſpiracies were the brats and 

offspring of two contrary factions. South. © 
BrAva'Do, bri-v4'-d6. . /. {from bravada, 
Span.] A boaſt; a brag. 

Spain, to make good the bravato, . 

Names it the invincible Armado. 
BRAVE, bra've. adj. [brave, Fr.] 
1. Courageous ; daring; bold; generous; 

high-ſpirited. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius be- 
lie ve, that his genius, which otlier ways was breve 
and confident, was, in the preſence of Octavius 
Cæſat, poor and cowardly. Bacon. 

From armed ſoes to bring a royal prize, 
Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 

Waller. 
2. Gallant; having a noble mien; lofty; 
graceful, 

I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 

And wear my dagger with a braver grace. Shak. 
3. Magnificent ; grand. 
Rings put- upon 


Aae. 


0 


his fingers, 


But wholſoe'er it was nature deſign'd 
Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
| Denham. 
4. Excellent; noble ; it is an indeterminate 
word, uſed to expreſs the ſuperabundance 
of any valuable quality in men or things. 
Let not old age diſgrace my high deare, 
O heavenly ſoul, in human ſhape contain'd ! 
Old wood. inflam'd doth yield the braveft fire, 
When younger doth in ſmoke his virtue ſpend. 
' Sidney. 
If there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave | 
commodity where wood aboundeth. * Bacen. 
If a ftateſman has not this ſcience, he muſt 
be ſubject to a Lraver man than himſelf, whoſe 
province it is to direct all his actions to this end. 
, Digby. J 
Brave, brà've. 2. ſ. (brave, Fr.) 


or diſcretion. ; 20 
Hot braves, Ice thee, may fight, but know not 
well * 
To manage this, the laſt great ſtake. Dryden. 
Morat 's too inſolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a ſlave. Dryden. 


- | 2. A boaſt; a challenge; adefiance. 


There end thy 4zave, and turn thy ſace in 
peace: f 
We grant thou cariſt outſcold us. Sbaleſp. 
To BRAVE, bri've. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To defy; to challenge; to ſet at defi- | 
ance. "3s. 
He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, © +” 
My nobles leave me, and my ſtate is brav'd, 
Ev'n at my gates with ranks of foreign powers. 


The ills of love, not thoſe of ſate, I fear; | 
Theſe 1 can brave, but thoſe I cannot bear. Dryd. 
Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves - - 
The raging tempeſt, and the rifing waves. Dryd. 
2. To carry a boaſting appearance of 
Both particularyperſons and factions are apt 


enough to flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt,” to brav: 
that which they believe not. Bacon. 


| Bra'veELy, biiYve-ly. adv. [from -brave.] In 


a brave manner; courageoully ; gallantly ; 
ſplendidly. | : . 5 
Martin Swart, with his Germans, performed | 
bravely: K . 
| 


- 


No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 
The Trojan hero did affright, E 


1. A hector; a man daring beyond decency | 


1. 


1 2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. 
Sap. 


Shakeſp. | 


| BrawL, brd. n. /. {from the verb 


BRA 


| Your valour bravely did th' aſſault ſuſtain, 
And ſill'd the motes and ditches with the lair, 

Bra'vesy, brY-va-ry. 2. f [from brave. 

r. Courage; magnanimity ; generoſity ; gal- 


luantry. 


It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do 


be prompted to by a generous paſſion for the 
glory of him that made us, Spectator, , 
Juba, to all the bravery of a hero, 
Adds ſofteſt love, and more than female ſweetneſs. 
Addiſen. 
2. Splendour; magnificence. 
Where all the bravery that eye may ſee, 
And all the happineſs that heart deſire, 
Is to be found. | | Spenſer. 
3. Show; oftentation. 
Let Sou chooſe miniſters more ſenſible ef 
duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love · buſineſs 
rather upon conſcience than upon bravery. Bacon. 


| 4. Bravado ; boaſt, | 


Never could man, with more unmanlike bra- 
very, uſe his tongue to her difgrace, which lately 
had ſung ſonnets of her praiſcs. Sidacg. 


4 For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes ;'}- 


Would not the beggar then forget himſclf? Shak. 


they crowned their new king in the cathedral 
church of Dublin. Bacon. 


There are thoſe that make it a point of bra- 
very, to bid defiance to the oracles of divine re- 
velation. L Eftrange_ 

Bra'vo, bri-vd, u. /. (bravo, Ital.] A man 
who murders for hire. 

For boldnefs, like the brawoes and banditti, is 


| ſeldom employed, but upon deſperate ſervices. _ 
Gomernment of the T o@g uce 


No bravoes here profeſs the bloody trade, 
Nor is the church the murd'rer's rcfuge made. 
: a Gay. 
To BRAWL, bra'l. v. . [trouller, or brats 
ler 7 F 8.1 8 


1. To quarrel noiſily and indecently 
She troubled was, alas ! that it might be, 
With tedious brawlings of her parents dear. Sidney. 
HFlexe comes a man of comfort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſlill'd my brawling diſcontent. Shak. 


here? 

Does this become your place, your time, your 
___ "buſineſs? Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 
Till their ſoul-fearing clamours have bfu A 
down | . 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shot. 

In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 

Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden. 
Leave all noiſy conteſts, all igunodeſt clamours, 
brawling Yanguage, and eſpecially all perſcnal 
ſcandal and ſcurrility, to the meaneſt part of the 

vulgar world. . , Watts 


>” 


: 


His diviſions, as the times do bratol, 

Are in three heads; one pow'r againſt che 
French, very. ay > 
And one againſt Glendower. 


3. To make a noiſe. This is little uſed. 


As he lay alon 5 
Under an oak, whoſe antini foot peeps out 
Upon the brook that 5rato/s along this wood. 
Shakeſp. 


— Quar- 
rel; noiſe ; ſcurrility. Me: 1 
He findeth, chat contf overſies thetgby are ade 
but braw!is ; and therefore i}: Irs in foe 
lawful aſſembly of churches, all theſe ſtrifes may 
be decided, © © | Hasler. 
| Never ſince that middle ſummer's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, fore, or med, 
But with thy brawls thou halt diſturb d our ſport. 
| f . Slate. 
Ffa- 


| Who bravely twice renew d the fight. Denbam. 
. WI c | TY . 4 


. 


* 


that out of a deſire of fame, which we could not 


How now ? Sir John! what, are you brawling | 


* Shakgſp | 


That 


Made good with ſtout ick » Hudibras. 
Bza"'wier, bri'-lir. . /. [from brawl.) A 
wrangler; a quarrelſome, noify fellow. 
An advocate may. incur the cenſure of the 
court, for being a luer in court, on purpoſe to 
lengthen out cauſe. 205. 
BRA WN, bra'n. u. ſ. [of uncertain etymolo- 


— ; y 
1. The ſleſhy or muſculous part of the body. 
The bratum of the arm muſt appear full, ſha- 
' dowed on one fide; then ſhew the wriſt-bone 
thereof. | Peacham. 
| * looks on the black monarch 


d. | 

His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend ; 

His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 

Each aſking a gigantick force to rear, Dryden. 
2; The arm, ſo called for its being muſcu- 

lous. 

ul hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 

And in my vantbrace put this wither'd brawn. 
I had purpoſe 

Once more to hew thy target from thy bran. 

| Shakeſp. 

3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. 

The boiſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when I, 
With this direQing head, thoſe hands apply ; 
Brawn without brain is thine. 

4. The fleſh of a boa. 

'The beſt age for the boar is from two to five 

,at which time it is beſt to geld him, or ſell 
him for brawn. a ö Mortimer. 


5. A boar. 


Dryden. 


 Bx&a'wNER, br#-nbr. =. /. [from brawn.] A 


boar killed for the table. 
At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table be the ſame ; 
Then if-you would ſend up the brawner head, 


Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. Xing. | 


BxAWNIxESs, bri'-n}-n6s. x. /. [from braw- 
A.] Strength; hardneſs, 6 
. This brawningſs and inſenſibility of mind, is 


the beſt armour againſt the common evils and | 


- accidents of life. | Locke. 
BxA'wNY, bra'-ny. adj. [from brawn.) Muſ- 
culous ; fleſhy ; bulky ; of great muſcles 
© and ftrength. , h 
The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 
In that preſuming confidence was loſt. Dryden. 
"INE The native energy 
Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 
Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 
For bratzvny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. Dryden. 
To BRAY, bra“ wv. a. [bnacan, Sax. braier, 
Fr.] To pound, or grind ſmall. | 
I' b him; I will b-ay wre 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 
Except you would bray Chriſtendom in a mor- 
tar, and mould it into à new paſte, there is no 
poſſibility of a holy war. Bacon. 
To BRAY, bri/, V. 2.[broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noiſe as an aſs. 
Laugh and they | 
Return it louder.than an aſs can bray. Dryden. 
'Agad if he ſhould hear the lion roar, he'd 
cudgel him into an aſs, and to his primitive bray- 
ing. Congreve. 
4. To make an offenfive, harſh, or diſagree- 
" able nog. 


* 


. What, our feaſt be kept with flaughter'd | 
- „ 


Shall Jraying trümpets, and loud churliſh drums, 
 Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp? 
f | Shake/ 


Arms on armour claſhing, bray'd 
_ Horrible diſcord. e OM; > 9) 
Bu Av, bri'. u. /, [from the verb.] 
I. Voice of an aſse. 
2. Harſh ſound. | 


Ts | * 


| 


1 


2. 


ö 


A gap in a 
. be The wall 


{apt | Till niad with rage 
I Skwiricads and focs, and in the ſmoke. retir d. 


BRE 
'Boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful by. 


Shakyp. 
Br4'veR, bri-tr. u. 1 [from Bray. ] „ 
x. One that brays like an aſs. 
Hold ! cried the queen 
n 

Equal your merits, equal is your din ! 

But, that this well-diſputed game may end, 

Sound forth, my brayers / and the welkin 2 

| ope. 
2. [With printers; from 70 Bray, or beat. 
An inſtrument to temper the ink. 
To BRAZ E, bra ze. u. a. [from braſs.] 
1. To folder with braſs. 

If the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only 
hath a worm brazed into it, this niceneſs is not ſo 
abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe that worm is firſt 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the 
ſpindle; and you may try that before it is brazed 
in the nut, | | Moxon. 

To harden to impudence. 

I have ſo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, 
that now I am braz'd to it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

If damned cuſtom hath not braz'd it ſo, | 
That it is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. Shak. 
BrA'ZEN, brizn. adj, (from braſs.) 

1. Made of braſs. It was anciently and 
propeny written braſen. 
Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazen compaſſes, and 

a fine ruler, for taking the diſtance, Peacham. 

A bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain ; - 

His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain. Dryd. 
2P- roceeding from braſs : a poetical uſe. 
| Trumpeters, 

With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 

Make mingle with your rattling tabourines. Shak. 
3. Impudent. 

To BRA Z Ex, brà'zn. v. 2. To be impudent ; 
to bully. 
When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk ſaucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if 
he had done nothing amiſs. Arbutbnot. 
BRA“ZENTAC E, bri'zn-fase. u. /. [from bra- 
zen and face.] An impudent wench : in 
low language. 
You do, if you ſuſpe& me in any diſhoneſty.— 
Well ſaid, brazenface; hold it gat. Shateſp. 
BRA'ZENFACED, brYzn-fi'st. adj, [from bra 
” zenface.) Impudent ; ſhameleſs. 
What a brazenfaced varlet art thou, to deny 

thou knoweſt me? Is it two days ago, ſince 1 

tript up thy heels, and beat thee before the king ? 


8 


Quick-witted, brazenfuc d, with fluent tongues, 
Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. Dryd. 
BrA'z 2 bra'zn-nls. n. /.. [from bra- 
1. Appearance like braſs. 
2. Impudence. 
BrA'ZIER, bra'-zytir. 2. ſ. See BRASIER. 
The halfpence and farthings in England, if 
you ſhould ſell them to the brazier, you would 
not-loſe. above a penny in a ſhilling. Soift. 
1 H, bre'tsh. . /. [from break ; breche, 
r. . 
1. The act of breaking any thing. 
| This tempeſt 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. 3s Sbalgſp. 


2. The ſtate of being broken. 
RTE O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature, 
| A g | 4 Sbæelſp. 
fortification made by a battery. 
was blown in two places; by 


u 
which breach the Turks ſeeking to have entered, 
made bloody fight, ' Kinolles 


* 


| 


upon the breach he fir'd, 


— 


; a cat-call each ſhall | 


Shaheſp. 


BRE 


4. The violation of a law or c 
That oath would ſure contain NR. 
the breach of it bring them to ſhorter — © 


. What are thoſe breaches of the law 5 Spenſer, 
I i i rue ture and 
— which do forfeit all right in a nation 4, 


_ Breach of duty towards our ne: —_ 
involves in it a breach of duty 1 hy 

Setz. 
ſtandirg 
affixed by 


nl & 
en within thats 


Rovert, 


- 


The laws of the goſpel are the on! 
rules of morality; and the penalties : 
God to the breach of thoſe laws, the o 
that can effectually reſtrain m 
bounds of decency and virtue. 

5. 1 * a coaſt, 
t th' heedful boatman tron | 
ſtretch eiu forth dd 
His brawny arms, and all his body ſtrain; 

That th utmoſt ſandy breach they ſhortly f 

While the dread danger does behind remain. * 

4 Shen er, 

6. — z-quarrel; ſeparation of king. 
nets. X l 

It would have been long before the jcaloufts 
and breaches between the armies would have been 
compoſed. 4 Clarendon, 

7. Infraction; injury. 
This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent. Clarendes. 
BREAD, bred'. 3. /.+{bneod, Saxon.) 
I, Food made of ground corn. 

Mankind have found the means to make grain 
into bread, the lighteſt and propereſt aliment fer 
human bodies. Arbuthne. 

W decaying man with ſtrength ſup- 

plies ; 1 

And generous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow 

flies. Pepe, 

2. Food in general, ſuch as nature requires: 

to get bread, implies, to get ſufficient for 
ſupport without luxury. | 

In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou eat bread, 


| Gene. 
If pretenders were not ſupported by — 
plicity of the inquiſitive fools, the trade would 
not find them bread. L' Eftrange, 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
A-ſimple ſober life in patience led, 
And had but juſt enough to buy her read. Drys. 
When I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator'of Rome; | 
To ſell my country, with my voice, for oy 
| Philips. 
I neither have been bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, 
nor to any kind of buſineſs ; this creates uneal- 
neſs in my mind, fearing 1 ſhall in time watt 
bread. Speftater, 
Support of life at large. | 
g us nr to Sony. patience by the in- 
gratitude of thoſe who, having catcn of ou 
bread , have lift up themſelves againſt us. 
King Charles. 
But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed: 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? Pot 


BREAD-CH1PPER, bred-tship-tir. 2. / from 
bread and cbip.] One that chips bread; 3 
baker's ſervant; an under butler. 
No abuſe, Hal, on my honour ; no abule— 
Not to diſpraiſe me, and call me pantler, anc 
bread=cbipper, and 1 know not what? Sbalo. 

BREAD-CORN, bred'-ko6rn. 7. / [from bread 
and. corn.] Corn of which bread is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the tow"; 


Eq .— 


the bread, and bread-corn, ſufficed not wt ſix dan. 


ayward: 
9 
Brom 


a ſhip-) 
A pa 


When it is ripe, they gather it, and, 
it among bread-corn, _ ut it up into 
and keep it as food for ſla ves. 


Bas Ab- AO, brd röm. 1. / lin 


1 


ww Yo ©, > 9 


X - KK 


| $0 ſtrong you'll be, in friendſhip tied; 


RE 


. reſt, where the bread and 
biſcuit for the men are kept. ; 
BasADT AH, brd th. =. /. hm bnad broad, 
1 The meaſure of any plain ſuper- 
| fide to fide. | 
is, in Ticinum, a church that hath, 
windows only from above; it is in len an 
» having a in the midſt. acon, 
3 1 you. ing unto later rela- 
length, yet in breadth and depth, 
may excel it. - 1 
Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurprize, 
de ou what a breadth of earth he lies. Dryd. 
iu our Gothick cathedrals, the-narrowneſs of 
the arch makes it riſe in height; the lowneſs 
opens it in breadth. / . Addiſon, 
T4 BREAK, bre k. . . pret. 1 broke, or 
rake part. paſſ. broke, or broken. [ bnec- 
can, 1 2 | 
violence. 
Ll” l. the five loaves among five thou- 
land, how many baſkets. of. fragments took ye up? 


Saxon 
ficies 
here 


- 
I, 
* 


Mark. 
Leet us Great their bands aſunder, and caſt away 
their cords from us. Pſalnts. 
A bruiſed reed ſhall he not breat. Tſaiah. 


See, ſaid the fire, how ſoon tis done; 
The flicks he then broke one by one: 


. 


80 quickly broke, if you divide. 
1. To burſt, or open by force. 
O could we breal our way by force! Milton. 


Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth 
were broke open, or clove aſunder. Burnet's Theory. 

Into my hand he forc'd the tempring gold, 
While Lwith modeſt ſtruggling brole his hold. Gay. 


, To pierce; to divide, as light divides 
darkneſs 


- Bya dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 

The gloomy vapour, he lay ſtrecch'd along. Dry. 
4 To.deſtroy by violence. 

This is the fabrick, which, when God breabeth 

down, none can build up again. Burnet's Theory. 
5. To batter ; to make breaches or gaps in. 

Id give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 

My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 


And writ as little beard. Shaleſp. 
6, * cruſh- or deſtroy the ſtrength of the 
Ys | ; 
| O father abbot ! 


An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
k come to lay his weary bones among ye; | 
Give him a little earth for charity. Sbakeſp. 

be breaking of that parliament 
Broke him; as that diſhoneſt vi | | 
At Chæronea, fatal to liberty, 
Kurd with report that old man eloquent. Milian. 
Have not ſome of his vices weaken'd his body, 
and broke his health? have not others diſſipated 
his eſtate, and reduced him to want? Tillotſon. 
. To fink or appal the ſpirit. | 
The defeat of that day was much greater than 
# then appeared to be ; and it even broke the heart 
of his army, | N Clarendon. 
1 Nee, 
gie my anger its courſe againſt her: 
Thou ſhalt ſee, Phenix, how I'll bra her pride. 
% Tocruſh'; to ſnatter. 
Your hapes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; 
Your captains taken, and your armies broke. Dryd. 
To weaken the mental faculties. 


Thane might yer have nd th 


a have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
if conveniency will not allow, 


any dabbler in poetry dares venture u 
| „ be will only break his brains . 


ſeparated by a bulk - 


. 


: 


] 


4 Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. Dryden. 
Philips. | 


BRE 


What boots it to break a colt, and to let him 
ſtraight run looſe at random? _ Spenſer. ' 
Why then thou can'ſt not break her to the lute. — 

Why, no; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. Shak, 

So fed before he 's broke, he Il bear 

Too great a ſtomach patiently to feel 

The laſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. May. 
That 3 th'd beaſt that bears againſt the 

curd, | 

Hard to be broken even by lawful kings. Dryd. 
No ſports but what belong to war they know, 

To breek the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. Dryd. 

— Virtues like theſe 

Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 

And break our fierce barbarians into men. Addiſon. 
Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 
And breaks the ſierceneſs of his native temper !. 


Addiſon. 
11. To make bankrupt. | 

The king's grown bankrupt, like a broken man. 
Shakeſp. 

For this few know themſelves: for merchants 

broke 

View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. Davies. 
With arts like theſe rich Matho, when he ſpeaks, 
Attracts all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryd. 


A command or call to be liberal, all of a ſudden 
impoveriſhes the rich, breaks the merchant, and 
ſhuts up every private man's exchequer. South, 

12. To diſcard; to diſmiſs. | 
I ſee a great officer broken. Swift. 

13. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo as that 
the blood comes. 3 

She could have run and waddled all about, even 
the day before ſhe broke her brow ; and then my 
huſband took up the child. Shakeſp. 

Weak ſoul! and blindly to deſtruction led: 
She break her heart! ſhe'll ſooner break your head. 

| Dryden, 
14. To make a ſwelling or impoſthume 
open. | 
15. To violate a contract or promiſe. 
Lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time. Sag. 

Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 

I never more will break an oath with thee. Shak. 

Did not our worthies of the houſe, 

Before they broke the peace, break vows? Hudibras. 
16. To infringe a law. 

Unhappy man ! to breat the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. Dryd. 

17; To ſtop; to make ceaſe. - 

Breds their talk, miſtreſs Quickly; my kinſ- 

man ſhall ſpeak for himſelf. Shakeſp. 
18. To intercept. 434 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
yet fo as if the firſt fall be broken, by means of 
a ſop, or otherwiſe, it ſtayeth above. Bacon. 

Think not my fenſe of virtue is ſo ſmall; 

I' rather leap down firſt, and break your fall, 

| 00 Dryden. 
- As one condemm'd to leap a precipice, 

Who fees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, and looks about for ſame kind ſhrub 

To break his dreadful fall. | Dryden. 
; She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break, 


19. To interrupt. . . 
Some ſolitary cloiſter will I chooſe, 
Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my fleep, 
| Broke by the melancholy midnight bell. Dryden. 
I be father was ſo moved, that he could only 
command his voice, broke with fighs and ſobbings, 
fo far as to bid her . Addiſon, 
W v'ring flands, and muſt not 
| ge 1 
His painful ſilence, till the mortal ſpeak. Ticlell. 
Z8ometimes in broken words he figh'd his care, 
Look'd pale, and trembled, when he view'd the 


. fair. . ; 


—— 


[46- To ſeparate company, 


BRE 


Did not Paul and Barnabas e with that 
vehemence, that they were to break com- 
pany ? Atterbury. 

21. ag diſſolve any union. 
t is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break 
off ſo noble a relation. Collier. 


22. To reform: with of. | 
The French were not quite broken of it, until 
ſome time after they became Chriſtians. Grew. 
23. To open ſomething new; to propound 
ſomething by an overture : as if a ſeal were 
opened. | ; 
When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no 
counſellor ſhould ſuddenly deliver any poſitive opi- 
nion, but only hear it, and, at the moſt, but to 
break it, at firit, that it may be the better under- 
ſtood at the next meeting. Bacon. 
I, who much deſir d to know 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearſul how to break «+ 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. Dry. 


24. To break the back. To ſtrain or diſlocate 
the vertebræ with too heavy burdens. 

I'd rather crack my ſinews, break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo. Shak. 
25. To break the back, To diſable one's for- 

tune, 
O many | 
Have broke their back; with laying manors on em, 
For this great journey. Shakeſp. 
26. To break a deer. To cut it up at table. 
27. Tobreak ſaſt. To eat the firſt time in the 


ay. 
28. To break ground. To plough. 
When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over ſurplus tillage, and break no more ground 
than will ſerve to ſupply their own turn. Carew. 
The hufbandman muſt firſt break the land, before 
it be made capable of good ſeed, Davies. 
29. To break ground. To open trenches. 
30. Ta break the heart. To deſtroy with 


Good my lord, enter dere 


— Will 't break my beart ?—— 
. F'd rather break mine own. _ Shakeſps 
Should not all relations bear a part ? 
It were enough to break a ſingle beart. Dryden, 


31. oY _ a jeſt. To utter a jeſt unex- 
| 


32. To break the neck, To lux, or put out. 


the neck joints. 
I had as lief thou didſt break Bis neck, as his 
fingers, Sbaleſp- 
33. To break off. To put a ſudden ftop; to 
Interrupt, - 
34+ To break off. To preclude by fome ob- 
ſtacle ſuddenly interpoſed. - 1 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break of all its commerce with the tongue. 
2 | Ad iifons . 
35. To break up. To diſſolve; to put a ſud- 
den end to. | 
Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find; 
He breaks up houſe, turns out of doors his mind, 
N Herbert. 
| He threatened, that the tradefmen would beat 
out his teeth, if he did not retire, and hal up the 
meeting. * Arbutbnat. 
36. To break up. To open; to ny open. 
. Shells tr lodged amongſt 4-5 , -— Tf | 
| when this comes to be broke p, it exhibits im 
preſſions of the ſhells. Noodtuard. 
37. To break up, To ſeparate or diſband. 
After taking the ſtrong city of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to Conſtantinople, brote up his 
army, and there lay ſtill the whole year following. 
4 | Knolles. 
38. To break upon the wheel. To puniſh by 
ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, and 
breaking his bones with bats. 


-4 ad 


Gay. | 39. To break wind, 
e body. 


To give vent to wind is 
To 


\ 


BRE 


To Bag Ax, bre k. D. J. WO 
1. To part in two : 
Give ſorrow words; the grief that does not ſpeak: 


Whiſpers the o erfraught heart, and bids it break.” 


SID 
2. To burſt. 
Ihe clouds are ſtill above; and, while Tpeak, | 
A fecond deluge o'er ohr heads may break. Dryd. 
* The Roman camp 
Hangso ex us black and threat ning, like 
Juſt breakivg on our heads. | 
3- To ſpread” by "daſhing, as 
ock | | 


a ſtorm 
Dryden. | 
waves on à 
Yr _ 1 2 LD 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops his breath, 

Break; o er his head, and whelms him underneath. 


2 | Dryden. 
Ale could compare the confuſion of a multitude 
to that tumult in the Icarian ſea, daſhing and 
f breaking among its crowd of iſlands. Pope. 
. To break as a ſwelling ; to open, and: dif- 
charge matter. | 
Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, breaking 
Tome few days after, was diſcovered to be an 
apolteme: 4 -*. - . | Harvey. 
Aſk one, who hath ſubdued his natural rage, 
how he kes the change; and undoubtedly he will 


tell you? that it is no leſs happy than the caſe of | 


- a broken {mpoſthume, as the painful gathering and 
filling o it, Decay of Piety. 
5 To open as the morning. rod 

The day bre-a4s not, it is my heart, 
Becauſe that I and you muſt part. 
Stay, or elſe my joys will die, | | 
And periſh in their infancy. . Dionne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the dark- 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions. it 

may make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
the day breaks about him. | Addiſon. 
6. To burſt forth; to exclaim. - 
— Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir' d; and, not confulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, Shakeſp. 
-, To become bankrupt.. | 

did mean, indeed, to pay you with this; 

which if, like an ill venture, it come unluckily 
home, I break, and you, my gentle creditors, loſe. 
| 1 Sbalqp. 
He that puts all upon adventures, doth oſten- 
times breat, and come to poverty. -Bacon. 
_ ., Cutler ſaw tenants break,. and houſes fall, 
For very want he could not build a wall. -Pope. 
38. To dechne.in.bealth-and ſtrength. 
Vet thus, methinks, I hear them ſpeak: 
See how'the dean begius to break; 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Suit. 
9. To iſſue out with vehemence 


4 


* 1 


Whoſe wounds, yet freſh, with bloody hands * 


7% , 


. . 


113. To break from. [To 


8 


| 


B RE 


Sometimes his anger breaks through all diſguiſcs, 
Aud ſpares not Gods nor men. Denham. 
Till through thoſe clouds the ſun of knowledge 

brake, -* 4.0 
And Europe from her lethargy did wake. Denbam. 
O! couldſt thou breat through fate's ſevere 


decyes; 


| 


new Marcellus ſhould ariſe in thee. * Dryden. 


At length I've ated my ſevereſt part 
I feel the woman breaking in upon me, | 
And melt about-my-heart, my tears will flow. 
| | Lddifon. 
How does the luſtre of our father's actionz, 
"Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
- Break but, and burn with more triumphant blaze 


| LL Addiſon. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my. departing ſoul. - Addiſon. 


There are ſome who, ſtruck with the uſefulneſs 
of theſe charities, breat through all the difficulties 
and obſtructions that now lie in the way towards 

advancing them. Atterlury. 


Helpleſfs,- forlorn, uncertain here L ſtand; 
Take this faint glimmering of thyſelf away, 
Or break into my ſoul with perfect day Arbuthnot. 

See heav'n its ſparkling partals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in-a flood of day! Pope. 
Imuſt pay her the laſt duty offriendſhip where- 

ever ſhe is, though I break through the whole plan 

of life which I have formed in my mind. Sr. 


fi. To come to an explanation. 


- But perceiving this great alteration in his friend, 
he thought he 
3 Stay with me awhile; | 
I am to break with-thee of ſome affairs 
"That touch me near. Shakeſþ. 
"Break with them, gentle love, i 
About the drawing as many of their huſbands 
Into the plot as can. Ben Fonſon. 
12. To falt out; to be friends no longer. 
Be not afraid to break 
With murd'rers and traitors, for the ſaving 
A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 
As is your country's. Ben Fonſon. 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence,-is 
to be mean and narrow-ſpirited. Collier, 
. Sighing, he ſays, we muſt. certainly break, 


-P 


And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to ſpeak. 


Prior. 
g0-away with ſome 
vehemence. * 

How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 


"Thou who couldſt breat from Laura'sarms! Roſe. 


And thus with -manly modeſty he ſpoke. Dryd. 
This cuſtom makes bigots and ſcepticks ; and 
thoſe that breat from it, are in danger of hereſy. 


| {trook, . | Locke. 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents broke. 4 TA. To break in. To enter unexpectedly, 


ah | Pope. 
20. To make Abb with ſome kind of ſudden- 
neſs, impetuoſity, or violence. | 
Calamities: may be neareſt at hand; and readieſt 

- to breakin ſuddenly upon us, which we, in regart 
of timesor circumſtances, may imagine to be far- 


.theſt off. Y | -Hodker. 
men b role through 


be three mighty the hoſt 
of the Philiſtines. | 2 Samuel. 
Ihbey tame unto. Judah, and brake into it. 
„ 2 Chronicles. 
- ., Or-who ſhut up theſſca within doors, when. it 
brake forth, as if it had iſſued. out · of the womb ? 


This, this is he ; ſoftly a while 
Let us not bra in upon him. Milla. 


He relobved that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt 
5 Ja oo to bre through with his whole body 
orſe. _ | 


- % * 


4 
- 
. 


__ -caksover the banks, to make itſelf room, H 


3 
8 1 


2 


N amndon. | 
When the channel of a river is overcharged with 
water, mote than, it can deliver, it 2 1 


5 7 
P : 
3: 
1 
- 


bs &S 


. 
* 


without proper preparation. 

The doctor 1s a pedant, that, with a deep voice, 
and a magiſterial air, break; in upon converſation, 
and drives down all before him. Addiſon. 


— 
* 


T5. To break loge. To eſcape from capti- 
FE OUS Hh.” | | 
| Who oy not, finding way, break looſe from 
And boldly venture to Whatever place 


Fartheſt from pain? Milton. 
46. To break logſe. To ſhake off reſtraint. 
If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and 
break 4ooſe From. all our engagements to him, we 
releaſe God from all the/promiſes.he has made to 


Tillotſon. 


us. * 
17. To breat off. To delilt Tuddenly. 


Do not peremptorily break off, in any buſineſs, | | 


in a ſit of anger; but;howſoever you ſhew bitter- 
-neſs, do not act any-thing that is not revocable. 


\. MY 
* - 


* 


Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe command 


fit to break with him thereof. Sidney. | 


Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ;' | 


BRE 


Lepanto, being then hearing of cauſe; : 
broke off” ſuddenly, and raid to thoſe about he 


is now more time we ſhould give thank; to God. 


Bam, 


hether you 


' * "When yon begin to conſider, w 
ſafely take one draught more, 
counted a ſign late enough to breab off. . Tov 

18. Te break off from. Tu part from w 
violence. p- +6 With 


I muſt from this enthanting queen 57745 off. 


FE ; Shaks 
19. To break out. To diſcover itfelf in 14 
den effects. x * 
Let not one ſpark. of filthy luſtſul fire 
Sul out, chat may her ſacred peace moleſt. 


They ſmother and keep down the kane i 
miſchief, ſo as it may not brea} out in their tim 
of government; what comes afterwards, 
care not. 


Such a deal of wender has broþen —_— 
this hour, that ballad makers cannot be able to 
exprels it. Shalrſs, 

As fire breaks out of flint by percuſſion, ſo wi 
dom and truth iſſueth out by the agitation of ar. 


ument. ease Herre. 
P.ully ripe, his ſwelling fate 5-44; out, 

And hurries him to mighty miſchieſs on. Drug. 

All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke; 

I ſaw their words break ont in fire and imcke. 


D 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 
Still- with a greater blaze ſhe ſhone, 
And her bright ſoul 6roke out on ev'ry ſide, 
Milim, 
There can be no greater labour, than to be 
always diſſembling; there being ſo many ways 
by which a ſmothered truth is apt to blaze, aud 
break. out. Seuft. 
There are men of concealed ſire, that dock 
not break out in the ordinary circumſtances of life, 


Addi n. 
A violent fever broke owt in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes. Adi ſu. 


20. To break out. To have eruptions from 
the body, as puſtules or ſores. | 
21. To break-out. To become diſſolute. 
He broke not out into his great exceſſes, while 
he was reſtrained by the councils and authority of 
Seneca. Dryin. 
22. To-break up. To ceaſe; to intermit. 
It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very d 
when the river'firit riſeth, great plagues in Cano 
uſe ſuddem to break up. Beacon's Nat. Hif, 
23. Tobreak up. To diſſolve iticlf. 
Theſe, and the like conceits, when men br 
cleared their underſtanding by the light of exp* 
rience, will ſcatter and break up like miſt, Bon, 
The ſpeedy depredation of air upon water 
moiſture, and verſion of the ſame into air, . 
peareth in nothing more viſible than the fuccen 
diſcharge or vauiſhing-of a little cloud of breatt, 
or vapeur, from glaſs, or any poliſhed body; fer 
the miſtineſs ſcattereth, 'and-breaketh »þ 8 
4 ' $4.4 - Ns 


But, ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs et 
light brake up, and caſt itſelf abroad, as it wers 
into a firmament of ; many ſtars, Bains 

What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes 
loſt again, as ſoon as the company breaks uf, ©» 
at leaſt, when the day vaniſhes. [Sn 
24. To break up. To begin holidays; to de 
diſmiſſed from buſineſs. 4 | 

Our army is difpers'd already: 
Like vouthful fteerg unxok d, they took chen courſe 
Eaſt, weſt,-north, ſouth ;. or, like a ſchoo! brole up 
Fach hurries tom rds his home and pong, 
25. Treat cuithb. To part friendſhip * 
; any. EK t\ 4 - | 
There is a ſlave, 


whom we have put in pris 


. 


NF Bacon. 
. Pius Quintus, at the very time when that E 
_ agmorable-viQory was won by the Chriſtians at 


Reports, the -Volſeians, with two ſeveral po an 


' 
* 


B RE 


d in the Roman territories.— 

1 e whipt. It cannot be, 

Volſcians dare brake with us. 43h Shakeſp. 

- © Canthere be any thing of friendſhip in ſnares, 

hooks, and s? Whoſoever breaks with his 

_ "friend upon doch terms, has enough to warrant 

him in ſo doing, both before God and man. South, 
q - Invent fome apt pretence 

- To break 
a6, It is to 


| 


N 


with Bertran. Dryden. 
be obſerved of this extenſive and 
verb, that in all its fignifications, 
Ehether a#ive or neutral, it has ſome re- 
ference to its primitive meaning, by imply- 
ing either detriment, ſuddennefs, violence, 
or ſeparation. It is ufed often with addi- 
tional — — ups out, in, off, forth, to 
ify its igniacation, _ | 
1 bre k. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. State of being broken; opening. 
From the break of day 2 noon, the roaring | 
on never c nolles. 
% — and — ** = day, the fiend, 
e ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. 
_ 4 Milton. 
They muſt be drawn from far, and without 
treats, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryden. | 
The ſight of it would be quite loſt, did it not 
ſometimes diſcover itſelf through the breaks and 
openings of the woods that grow about it. Addiſon. 
1. Apauſe; an interruption. . 
3. Aline drawn, noting that the fenfe is ſuſ- 


ded. 
mo All modern traſh is 


Bar AK ER, br#-kiir. 1. [from break.) 
1. He that breaks any thing. N 

Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shak. 

I the churches were not employed to be places 


to be priſons for the br-aters of the las of men. . 
| FU. South. 
1. A wave broken by racks or ſandbanks: a 


term of navigation. 


and faf.]. To eat the firſt meal in the day. 
As foon as Phœbus' rays inſpect us, 


Fir, Sir, I read, and then I real. 
NE AKTAs r, brek'-fast. u. /. [from the verb.) 
1. The firſt meal in the day. 7 
The duke was at breaZ/aft, the laſt of his repaſts 
in this world, . Wetton. 
3. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 
Hope is a good breatf2f?, but it is a bad ſupper. 


" breakfaft for my young maſter, Locke. 
A 3- A meal, or food in general. 

* Had I been ſeized by a hungry lion, | 
1 I would ha ve been a breatfaft to the beaſt. Shak. 
1 hy me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 

ry The wolves will get a breajaft by my death, 


-neek,] A fall in which the neck is broken; 
a ſteep place endangering the neck. 


| . Mein ug p 
* Forſake the court; to do 't or no, is certain . 
1 Tome a Prada. 81410. 
f EARPROMISE,, brek-prom-ls. . [from 
42 bregk and promiſe.] One that makes a prac- 
ite, lice of breaking his promiſe, 


1 will think you the moſt atheiſtical break pro- 
and the moſt hollow lover. 
BiYaxvow, bre'k-vow. 
VDocu.] He 


n-/. [from break and 
— that practiſeth the breach of 


0 in daily breabvore, he that wins of all, 


TT.” } "= 122 | x " »Shakeſp. 
| 2 dre m. =. ,. [brame, Fr. prinus latus, 


| 


: 
x 


ger forth with num'rous beat: and daſhes, Swift. | 


— 


7. The ſeat of the paſſions. 


N BAF AK FAST, brik'-fist. u. n. (from break | 


Prior. 


'A good'piece of bread would be often the beft | 


Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply. Dryd. | 
Bit'axNeECK, brek-n&k. 1. [from break and |. 


S 


WJ Shateſp. 


2 $5, of beggars, old men, young men, maids. . | 


BRE 

The bream, being at full growth, is a large fiſh; 
he will breed both in rivers and ponds, but loves 

beſt to live in ponds, He is, by Ger, taken to 
be more elegant than wholeſome. He is long in 
| groping Sut.breeds exceedingly in a water that 
leaſes him, and in many ponds ſo faſt as to over- 
ock them, and ſtarve the other fiſh. He is very 


cellent order. He hath large eyes, and a narrow 
ſucking mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a lozing | 
bone, to help his grinders. The male is obſerved 
to have two large melts, and the female two large 
bags of eggs or ſpawn. 
A broad dream, to pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 
While yet alive in hoiling water caſt, 
Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, flings about. 
| | 5 Wuller. 
BREAST, brest”. n. , (bneorr, Saxon. 
1. The middle part of the human body, be- 
tween the neck and the belly. 
No, traytreſs! angry Love replies, 
She 's hid ſome where about thy breaſt ; 
A place nor God nor man denies, 
For Venus' dove the proper neſt. Prior. 
2. The dugs or teats of women which con- 
tain the milk. 
They pluck the fatherleſs from the breaft. 
Job, xxiv. 9. 
3. Breaſt was anciently taken for the power 
of finging. 
The better bvegſt, 
The leſſer reſt. 
+ The part of a breaſt that is under the neck, 
between the forelegs. | 
5. The diſpoſition of the mind. | | 
I Trot by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 


1 


Needleſs was written law, where none oppreſt; 
The law of man was written in his breaf. | 
s - - Nryden's Ovid. 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, | 
If I remember well, my breaſt. Cowley. 
Each in his breaſt the ſecret ſorrow kept, 
And thought it ſafe to laugh, though Cæſar wept. 
6 Rowe. 
To BREAST, brest'. v. a. [from the noun.} 


To meet in front; to oppue breaſt to 
breaſt. . - 0 | 


- + 


The threaden fails 


Breaſling the lofty ſurge. 


. 
| 
* 

Shakeſp. Henry V. 
. The hardy Swiſs 


; 


and bone.) 'The bone of the break; the 
OR ee, PISS» | | 
Ihe belly ſhall be eminent, by ſhadowing the 
flank, and under the breaftbone, Peac bam. 
"BRE/ASTCASKET, brest'-k4s'-kit. . /. [from 
breaſt and caſtet.] With mariners, the largeſt | 
and longeſt caikets, which are a ſort of 
ftrings placed m-the middle of the yard. 
BrE/AsTFAST, brest'-fast. v. . [from breaft 
and aft.) In a ſhip, a. rope. faſtened to 
ſome part of her forward on, to hold her 
head to a arp, or the like. Harris. 
BRR“ASTHIOR, brest'-hY..adj.{from breaft and 
high.] Up to the breaſt. | 
e river itſelf gave way unto. her, ſo that ſhe 
was ſtraight breaftbijgh. . Sidney. 
Lay madam Partlet. baſking in the ſun, 
Breaſtbigb in ſand. Dryden Fables. 
BaRASsTHOOEs, brést“- höôks. x. { (from breaſt 
and hook.}, With ſhipwrights, the. compaſ- 
ſing timbers before, that help to ſtrengthen 
the ſtem, and all the forepart of the ſhip. 
2 | L Harris. 
| BxE'A8TKNOT, brest'-ndt, 2. / [from brea/? 


4 


The name of a fiſh: 


broad, with a forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in ex- | + 


Walton's Angler, | 


e 


| BaxE/ASTWORK, brͤst-würk. 1. /. [fro 


the breaſt of the defendants ; the ſame with 
s 


Tuſſer of Singing Boys. ( 


Stem the wild torrent witha dauntleſs breaſt. Dryd. | 
6. The heart; the conſcience. 
to hear God's law, there would be need of them 


Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow?d ſea, 2 


Breaf!s the keen air, and carols as he goes. Gole/. |: 
BrE'asTBONE, brest/-b&/ne. 1. . [from g rea 


and not.] A knot or bunch of ribbands |- 


B R E 
Our ladies have {till faces, and our men hearts; 
why may we not hope for the ſame achievements 
from the influence of this breafthnot 2 Addiſ. Ererb. 
BRE/ASTPLATE, brest-plate. a. /. (from breaſt 
and plate.] Armour for the breaſt. | 
What ſtrongerbreaſſplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quatrel juſt. Shas. 
ung ſhield, helm, Breaſplate, and, inſtead of 
| ſe, b. 
Five ſharp ſmooth ſtones from the next brook he 
choſe. | ! Cowley. 
This venerable champion will come into the 
field, armed only with a pocket-piſtol, before his 
old ruſty breafiplate could be ſcoured, and his 
cracked headprece mended. . , Swift. 
BRE/ASTPELQUGH, brest'-plow. . . [from 
breaſt and ploug b.] A plough uſed for paring 
turf, driven by the breaſt. 
The breafiploughwhich a man ſhoves before him. 
” | Mortimer. 
BrE'ASTROPES, brest'-ro/pes. n. [from brea/t 
and rope.] In a ſhip, thoſe ropes which. 
faſten the yards to the parrels, and, with. 
the parrels, hold the yards faſt to the maſt.. 
m Harris. 
m breaſt. 
and work.) Works thrown up as high as 


arapet.. * | 
Sis John Aſtley caſt up breaftzverts, and made 
redoubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon. 
BREAT H, br#th”. 2. / bnade, Saxon.] * 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of the. 
body by living animals. 
5 Whither are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air, and what ſeem'd corporall 
Melted, as breath into thewind. Shake/þ. Macketh. . 
2. Life. N 
No man has more contempt than I of breath; 
But hence haſt thou the pow'r to give me death? 
| hg thy Dryden. . 
3. The. ſtate- or power of breathing freely; 
oppoſed to the condition in which a man is. 
breathleſs and ſpent. X wh * 
At other times, he caſts to ſue the chace 
Of ſwift wild beaſts, or run on foot a race, 
I“ enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moſt 
needful, * 


Or elle, by wreſtling, to wax ſtrong and heedful. 


Spenſer .. 
| What 4s your difference? ſpeak. — 
Al am ſcarce in breath, my lord. Shak. K. Lear. 
Span.ard, take breath; ſome reſpite I'll afford; 
My cauſe is more advantage than your ſword, 
ö f N Dryden. 
Our ſwords ſo Wolly did. the fates employ; 
That they, atlength, grew. weary to-deſtroy ? 
Refus'd the work we brought, and, out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death. 
F $35 Drau Aureng. 
4. Reſpite ;-pauſe ; relaxation. 
Give me ſomebreath, ſome little pauſe, dear lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


5. Breeze; moving air. 8 
Vent all thy pa on, and I'll ſtand its ſhock 
Calm and voruified as a ſummer's ſea, © 
When not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface. * 
; . "Addiſon's Cato. 
. 6: A fingle act; an inſtant. - 5 
Tou menace me, and court me, in a breath; 
Vour Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. © Dryg. 
BREATHABLE, br&th-adl. adj. {fram breath.] 
That may be breathed ; as, breathable air.] 
\ To BREATHE, br&th, v. n. [from breath 
1, To draw in a og out the air by the 
lungs; to infpire and expire. | 
. He ſale 9 the —_— glory paſt, 
| New to his friends embrace, had &xeath'd his Laſt... 
* r Poe. 
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2. To live. 


worn by women on the breaſt. 


— 


Let him breathe, between the heav'ns N | 
þ A private man in Athens, -$hak, i. and Cleop. 
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E 


n 6. To exhale ; 


- ” 


BRE 


3. To take breath; toreſt, | 
— . He y followed the victory ſo hot upon 
the Scots, that be ſuffered them not to breathe, or 
gather themſelves together again. 
\ | Spenſer" s State of Trelaid. 
Three times they breatb'd, and three times did 
they drink, 


pon agreement. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Reſt, that gives all men life, gave 2. his death, 

- And too much breathing put him out of breath. 
When France had br-ath'd after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, 


TOs Roſcommon, 

Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 

To whoſe fonl mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 


: Shakeſp. 
2 BaRAT RHE, bre'th. v. a. 
. To inſpire, or inhale into one's own body, 
and eject or expire out of it. 
* They wiſh to _ 2 
Their pains and poverty deſire to Y 
To Lang light of heav'n, and breathe the vital 
air, | Dryden, 
hey here began to breathe a moſt delicious 
kind of ether, and ſaw all the fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tatler. 


- 
Ly 


2. To mee by breathing: with into. 
le breathed" into us the breath of life, a vital 


active ſpirit; whoſe motions, he expects, ſhould 
own the dignity of its original. Decay of Piety, 

I would be young, be handſome, be belov'd, 
Could I but breathe myſelf into Adraſtus. Dryden, 
3. To expire; to eject by breathing: with 


She. is called, by ancient authors, the tenth 


muſe; and by Plutarch is compared to. Caius, the | 


_ fon of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but flame. 


4. To exerciſe ; to keep in breath. 
Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. 
2 . Shakeſp. 
5. To inſpire ; to move or actuate by breath. 
The artful youth proceed to form the quire; 
They breathe the flute, or ſtrike the yocal _ 
| rior, 
to ſend out as breath, 
42 . His altar breathes | 
Ambroſial odours, and ambroſial flow'rs, 
f | Milton: Par, Loft. 
5. To utterly privately. | | 
I have tow'rd heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 
To live in pray'r and contemplation. 
; | Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
8. To give air or vent to. 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 
Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein; 


Dryden's Virgil. 


-Buz'aTHER, br2'-thir. u. . [from breathe.) ] 


1. One that breathes, or lives. 
She ſhows a body rather than a life, 


A Aſtatue than a breather. Shah. Ant. and Cleop. 
I will chide nobreatber in the world but myſe 
235 Shakeſp. 
2. One that utters any thing. 
No particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. . 
-  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


3. Inſpirer ;. one that animates or infuſes by 
- inſpiration. - - 8 | 
The breather of all life does now expire: 
His milder father ſummons him away. MNorri. 
BA ATHING, bre*thing, =. /. [from breathe.) 
4. Aſpiration ; ſecret-prayer. 3 
Wulle to highheav'n his pious 3reatbings turn'd, 
Weeping he hep d, and ſacrificing mourn d. Prior. 
a. Breathing place; vent. AP 
be warmth diſtends the chinks, and moſes 
breathings, 'W | nouriſhment ſhe 
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Could ne'er contrive all three to make a ſuit. King. 
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| 


* 
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Baz'ATHLESS, brith'-lis. [from breath.) 


1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 
Well knew 

The prince, with patience and ſufferance fly, | 

So haſty heat ſoon cooled to ſubdue; , | 

Tho* when he breathleſs wax, that battle gan re- 


new. Fairy Bueen. 
I remember, when the fight was done, | 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathleſs, and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 
Came there a certain lord. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Many ſo ſtrained themſelves in their race, that 
they fell down breathleſs and dead. Hayward. 

 Breatbleſs and tir d, is all my fury ſpent ? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length relent ? 
#2 ret Dryden's A neid. 
2. Dead. 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to this breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow. _ 
N Sbalgſp. King John. 

Yielding to the ſentence, breathleſs thou | 
And pale ſhalt lie, as what thou burieſt now. 

| Prior. 

Bxep, bred”. 2 paſſ. [from To breed.] 
Their malice was bred in them, and their cogi- 
tation would never be changed. MWiſdom, xii, 10. 

BrEDE, brE'd. . . See BRAID. 

In a curious brede of needle-work, one colour 
falls away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes 
ſo inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, without 
being able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the 
one from the firſt appearance of the other. Addiſon. 

BREECH, britsh". ». / [ſuppoſed from bnæ - 
can, Sax.], . | 

rt. The lower part of the body; the back 
part. 

F When the king's pardon was offered by a he- 
rauld, a lewd boy turned towards him his naked 
breech, and uſed words ſuitable to that geſture. 

| Hayward, 

The ſtorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents ; 
which when they begin to creep out at their breeches, 

they will preſently clap them cloſe to a wall, to 

keep them in. | 

2. Breeches, 

Ah! that thy father had been ſo reſolv d! 
That thou might'ſ ſtill have worn the petticoat, 
And ne'er had ſton the breech from Lancaſter. 

8. | Shakeſp. 

3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 

So cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbled back upon their breeches. Anonymous. 

4. The hinder part of any thing. 

To BREECH, britsh'. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To put into breeches. 

2. To fit any thing with a breech; as, to 
breech a gun. | 

BKRE'ECHES, brit'-tshiz. n.{. [bnec, Sax. from 
bracca, an old Gauliſh word; ſo that in- 
ner imagines the name of the part covered 
with breecbes, to be derived from that of the 
garment. In this ſenſe it has no fngular.] 

I. The garment worn by men over the lower 

part of the body. bps 

Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an old 
jerkin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 

| Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew, 

Rough ſatires, ſly remarks, ill-natur'd ſpeeches, 
Are always aim'd at poets that wear breeches. Prior. 

Give him a ſingle coat to make, he'd do 't; 

A veſt or breeches, ſingly; but the brute | | 


| 


2. To wear the breeches, is to uſurp the au- 
thority of the huſbands. | 3 
The wife of Xanthus was domineering, as if 

her fortune, and her extraction, had entitled her 
to the breecbes, * | Z' Eftrange. 

To BREED, brd. v. a. preter. I bred, I have 

; bred. Ibnæ dan, Sax.) 


| 


 Grew's Muſeum, | 


B R E 


V ape fiercer in Numidia bred, 

Wit ge were in triumph led, 

2. To produce from one's fel, Bonny, 
Children would breed their teech with lef a, 


3. To occaſion ; to cauſe to produce _ 
'Thereat he roared for exceeding pain 
That to have heard, great horrour would = br 


Our own hearts we know, but Win. Yn, 
tain what hope the rites and orders of 2 * 
have wake I hearts of others, * 
What hurt ill company, and overmuch 1, 
breedeth in youth ' Aſcham'; 44 
Intemperance and luſt breed infirmiticz a 
eaſes, which, being propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain g 

a nation, Tila 
4. To contrive; to hatch; to plot, J 

My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write th“ 
heart and brain to breed it in? Sha. King 1 
5. To give birth to; to be the native place: 
ſo, re are breeding ponds, and feeding 
nds. Y 
3 Harding, and the worthieſt divine Chric, 
tendom hath bred for the ſpace of ſome hundrez 


of years, were brought up together in the ſaws 


univerſity. : 

Hail, foreign wonder! 1 

Whom certain theſe rough ſhades did never bre 

Mi; 

6. To educate ; to form by education. I 

Whoe'er thou art, whoſe forward ears are bett 
On ſtate affairs, to guide the government; 
Hear firſt what Socrates of old has ſaid 
To the lov'd youth whom he at Athens 574 

Drdn, 

Too breed up the ſon to common ſenſe, why 
Is evermore the parent's leaſt expence. Di Jn, 

And left their pillagers, to rapine hre 
Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. Dy 

His farm may not remove his children too fa 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. Las. 

7. To bring up; to take care of from in- 

ncy. 
At wretched me! by fates averſe decreed 

To bring thee forth with pain, with care to bred, 

Drydn, 

8. To conduct through the firſt ſtages of life, 

Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme? 
Our endleſs anguiſh does not nature claim? 
Reaſon and ſorrow are to us the fame, Prin, 

To BREED, bred.. v. u. 

1. To bring young. 

ö Lucina, it ſeems, was breeding, as the did 06 
thing but entertain the company with a diſcouri 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day. Sei. 

2. To be increaſed by new production. 

But could youth laſt, and love till breed; 
Had joys no date, and age no need ; 

Then theſe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 
3. To be produced ; to have birth. 


| Where they moſt breed and haunt, ] have d 
ſerv'd, 
The air is delicate. Bal Macketh 


There is u worm that breedeth in old ſrow, ul 
dieth ſoon after it cometh out of the ſnow. 

* e Bacon Natural Her, 
The caterpillar is one of the 'moſt. general 
worms, and breedeth of dew and leaves. Baus. 

It hath been the general tradition and bel, 


that maggots and flies breed in putrified Rnd 
4. To raiſe a breed. 4 
In the choice of ſwine, chooſe foch to et” 


as are of long large bodies. 
BREED, br&d.-n. , [from the verb] 
1. Acaft; a kind; a ſubdivifion of ſpecies. 


| I bring you witneſſes, | rd 
Twice fiftcen thouſand hearts of Logan 


1. To procreate; to generate to produce 
more of the ſpecies. a Ts | | 
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young and handſome, and of 

ö en the north. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 

ey * towns, ſtored arſenals, and ordnance ; 

Ai this is but a ſheep in a lion's ſkin, except the 

| breed and diſpoſition of the people be ſtout and 
Br! i fireams of crowding fins began, 

the ſpurious breed and guilty nation ran. 

_—_— Ef Roſcommon. 


= 


- - Rode fair Aſcanius on a fiery ſteed, 
Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. 
ily ; a generation: in contempt. 
* 2 of 4 laſt wife's was propoſed; but 
John would have no more of the breed. 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory of F. Bull. 
: offsprin . 
* 8 wilt lend 42 money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend? 
| %. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
A number produced at once; a hatch. 
* * lays them in the fand, where they lie till 
they are hatched ; ſometimes above an hundred 
at n breed, | | Grew. 
Ber'eDBATE, bre d- bàte. n. f. [from breed 
and late] One that breeds quarrels ; an 


incendiary. . 
An honeſt; willing, kind fellow, as ever ſervant 
mall come in houſe withal; and, I warrant ,you, 
uo telltale, nor no breedbate. | 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
BNE EDER, bre'-dir. u. /. [from breed.) 
1. That which produces any thing. 
Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. Shak. 
2. The perſon which brings up another. 
Lime was, when Italy and Rome have been the 
beſt breeders and bringers up of the worthieſt men. 
1 Aſcbam's School maſter. 
3, A female that is prolifick. ä 
Get thee to a nunnery ; why would ſt thou be 
a breeder of ſinners? Sbaleſp. Hamlet, 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad, 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our time. 


Shakeſps Titus Andronicuz. | 


Let there be an hundred perſons in London, and 
as many in the country, we fay, that if there be 
. fiaty of them breeders in London, there are more 
chan fixty in the country. Graunt, 
Yet, if a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He d recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. Pope. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 
The &reeders of Engliſh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elſe kept their cattle to ſix or ſeven years 
old. | Temple. 
BaEEDING, br&-ding, u. , (from breed.) 
1. Education; inſtruction; qualifications. 
She had her breeding at my ſather's charge, 
A poor phyſician's daughter. . Shakeſp. 
I am a gentleman of blood and. breeding. 
5 1 Shateſp. King Lear. 
I hope to ſee it a piece of none of the meaneſt 
breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
EY . Glan villes Scepfus, Pref. 
2. . knowledge of ceremony, 
of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 

T. avoid greaterrours, muſt the leſs commit. Pope. 
the Graces from the court did next provide 
2 wit, and air, and decent pride. Swift. 
3. Nurture; care to bri 

fat fate | en the 

y was my breeding order*d preſcri Y 
ee leparate 10 God, e 
Delign'd for great exploits? Milton's Agoniftes. 


Breeze, bb z. », , ( bnior 
„ „ Saxon. ] A 
- Ringing fly; the gadfly. » _ 


- Ba e2.cop in Jenc, 

. Ant. and b 
. 
2 mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras, 
Vor. I. No. VI. 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


; 


| 
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A Horns loud buzzing bregſe, their ſtings draw 


And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Dryden. 


BREEZE, br&z. ne. fe [ brez2za, Ital.] A gen- 


tle gale; a ſoft wind. 

We find that theſe hotteſt regions of the world, 
ſeated under the equinoctial line, or near it, are ſo 
refreſhed with a daily gale of eaſterly wind, which 
the Spaniards call breeze, that doth ever more blow 
ſtronger in the heat of the day. Raleigh. 

From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, 
Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, 
And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light. Dryden. 

| Gradual ſinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm; that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the cloſing wood. 
a Thomſon. 


Bre'ezy, bre-z$. adj. (from breeze.) Fan- 


ned with gales. | 
The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful fleep, 


His oozy limbs. Pope. 


BrE'HoN, br&-h6n, n./. An Iriſh word. 


In the caſe of murder, the 6rebon, that is, their 
judge, will compound between the murderer and 
the party murdered, which proſecute the action, 
that the malefactor ſhall give unto them, or to the 
child or wife of him that is flain, a recompence, 
which they call an ertach. Spenſer. 


BaE ME, bre'm. adj. [from bnemman, Sax. 


to rage or fume.] Cruel; ſharp; ſevere. 
Not uſed. | 
And when the ſhining ſun laugheth once, 
You deemen the ſpring come at once : 
But eft, when you count you freed from fear, 
Comes the breme winter, with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 
BRENT, bre'nt. adj. [from bhennan, Sax. to 
burn.] Burnt. Obſolete. | | 
What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent ſee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent? Fairy ©. 


BresT, bre'st. 2. /. {In architecture.] That | 


member of a column, called alſo the torus, 
Or tore. | 
BREST Summers, bre'st-ſim'-mirs- The 
pieces in the outward parts of any timber 
building, and in the middle floors, into 
which the girders are framed. Harris. 
BRE, bret', u. /. A fiſh of the turbot kind, 
alſo burt or brut. Dit. 
BRE'THREN, breth'-ren. u. /. [The plural of 
brother,| See BROTHER, . 
All theſe ſeas are brethren to each other in 
faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverſeneſs, _ 
We wift. 
BREVE, br&v'. n. ſ. [In muſick.) A note or 
character of time, equivalent to two mea- 
ſures or minims. | Harris. 
Brte'viaky, bre'-vya-ry. 2. J. [breviarre, Fr. 
breviarium, Lat.] ob? 
1. An abridgment ; epitome ; a compendium. 
Creſconius, an African biſhop, has given us an 
abridgment, or breviary thereol, Aylige. 


2. The book containing the daily ſervice of 


the church of Rome. Fi 
BrE'viar, bre-vyit. . /. [from brevis, brevis, 

Lat.] A ſhort compendium. 
It is obvious to the ſhalloweſt diſcourſer, that 
the whole counſel of God, as far as it is incumbent 
for man to know, is compriſed in one breviet of 
evangelical truth. Decay Picty. 
BRKE“VIATURE, bre-vyi-tire. . /. [from 
brevio, Lat.) An abbreviation. | 
Brtv1'tR, brev-Cr. 1. J. A particular ſize of 
letter uſed in printing; ſo called, probably, 
from being originally uſed in printing a 


breviary ſuch is the ſmalleſt typeuſed in 
this work, in which the examples appear. 
BRE VITrv, brev -I-tv. 2. , [brevitas, Lat.] 
Conciſeneſs ; ſhortneſs; contraction into 
few words. * 8 3 3 


B RI 


| Virgil, ſtudying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thoſe 
words into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 

To BREW, brd&. v. a. [brouzven, Dutch 
brawen, German ; brupan, Saxon. 

1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral in- 
gredients. 


We have drinks alfo brewed with ſeveral herbs, 
and roots, and ſpices, 


Hence with thy 
ceiver { 
2. To put into preparation. 

Here 's neither buſh nor ſhrub to bear off any 

weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing. Shak. 
3. To mingle. 

Take away theſe chalices; go, bre me a pottle 
of ſack finely, | Sbaleſp. 
4. Pope ſeems to uſe the word indetermi- 
nately. | 
| Or brco fierce tempeſts on the watry mam, 

Or o'er the globe diſtil the kindly rain. Pope. 
5. To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the moſt malicious and frantick 
ſurmiſe, and the moſt contrary to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been bret from the be- 
ginning of the world, howſoever counterfanced by 
a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, even 
in print. Wotton. 

To Brew, bro, v. n. To perform the office 
of a brewer. 

I keep his houſe, and waſh, wring, brew, bake, 
ſcour, dreſs meat, arid make the beds, and do all 
myſelf. 3 ns Sbhakeſp. 

Bxtw, bro". u. . {from the verb.] Manner 
of brewing ; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti- 
chokes, which are nouriſhing meats. Bacon. 

Bae'wAGE, bro'-Idzh, . /. [from brew.] 

Mixture of various things. «Da; 

Go, brew me a pottle of ſack finely. 

— ith eggs, fir ?— | 

—Simple of itſelf: Pl no pullet-ſperm in my 
EY brewage. 5 Shakeſp. 

Bae'wER, bro'-ar. . /. [from brew.] A 
man whoſe profeſſion it is to make beer. 

When brewers marr their malt with water. 
| Shateſp. 
Men every day cat and drink, though I think 
no man can demonſtrate out of Euclid, or Apolio- 

nius, that his baker, or brewer, or cook; has not 
* conveyed poiſon into his meat or drink. T7//ot/on. 
Brxe'wHouseE, br0-hous'. 2. /. [from brews 

i A houſe appropriated to brew- 

ing. | | | 

In our brerzobouyſes, bakehouſes, and kitchens, 
are made divers drinks, breads, and meats, Bacon. 

Bax“ wWIX G, bro/-Ing. »-/. [from brew.} Quan- 
| _ tity of liquor brewed at once. 
A brezving of new beer, ſet by old becr, maketh 
it work again. eg Bacon. 
Bxe'wis, br0/-is. n. /. 
1. A piece of bread ſoaked in boiling fat 
pottage, made of falted meat. 

2. It ſeems anciently to have meant broth. 

What an ocean of 6re20is ſhall I ſwim in! 

' Beaum. and Flitch. Dioclgſean. 

Brr'AR, bri-ar. 1. . Sec Brie, 4 
BRIBE, brtbe. . /. ( Brite, in French, origi- 
nally ſignifies a piece of bread, and is ap- 
| plied to any piece taken from the xeſt; 
it is therefore likely, that a bribe originally 
_ lignified, among us, a ſhare of any thing 
unjuſtliy got.] A reward given to pervert, 

the judgment, or corrupt the conduct. 

Vou have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 

For taking bribes here of the Sardians.  Shaty/þ. 

Nor leſs may ſupiter to gold aſcribe, 

When he turn'd himſelf into a bribe. © Walter. 


Bacon. 
Mercy guard me 
brew'd enchantments, foul de- 


Milton. 


- 


B R 1 


e man be coverous, profits of l., an put 
him to the teſt. | 
—— Ml. + cor. of 


" you bid fortune carry back her bribe, Dryd. 
74 Bax, bribe. v. a. {from the noun 72 | 
1. To gain bribes; to give bribes, re- 
Wards, or hire, to bad purpoſes. 
The great, tis true, can {till th' electing tribe; 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe. 
Prologue to Good-natured Man. 


2. It is ſeldom, and not properly, uſed in a 


good ſenſe. 
How powꝰrful are chaſte vows! the wind and tide 
You brib'd to combat on the Engliſh fide, Dryd. 
Bz1'nzR, bri-biir. . /. (from 4ribe.}) One 
* ays for corrupt practices. 
cion is ſtill a hier of the judgment; and 
it is a hard for a man to admit a reaſon againſt the 
ding he loves; or to confeſs the force of an 
argument againſt an intereſt. Soutb. 
Bar BERV, brt/-b&- re. n. |. {. [from brite.] The 
crime of taking or giving rewards for bad 
practices. | 
cre was ® law made by the Romans, againk | 
the bribery and extortian of the governours of pro- 
_ vinces: before, ſays Cicero, the governours did 
bribe and extort as much as was ſufficient for 
theraſelves; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not onl > . 
but for judges, jurors, and magi Bacon. 
No bribery of courts, or cabals of abe or 
advantages of fortune, can remove him from the 
ſolid foundations of honour and fidelity, Dryden. 
BRICK, brik”. n. /. [brick, Dutch; brzque, 
Fr. according to Menage, from imbrex, Lat. 
whence brica.]. | 
1. A maſs of burnt clay, ſquared for the 
uſe of builders. 
For whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth not again to that it mw” may be called. 
. olteratig major; as coals made of wood, or bricks 
of earth. 1 Ae the 5ubb; Bacon. 
They generally enoug rubbiſh and 
bricks, whach the 3 — architects value ; fer 
beyond thoſe of a modern make, to defray the 
of their ſearch. Atddifon. 
But fpread, my ſons, your glory thin or thick, 
ve paper, or on ſolid brick. Pope. 
ſhaped like a brick. 
- [from the noun 4 To 


— 


— 
- 


2. A 
To Brick, brik'. v. a 


lay with bricks. 
e ſexton comes to know where he is to be 


laid, and whether his grave is to be plain or bricked. 


| 


Swift. 
Bx1i'cxB4r, brik” bat. =. 4 (from briek and 
| _ bat). A Me of brick. 
ttles, filled with hot water, Jo pro- 
2 in bed a, fircat more daigtily than bricbiar: 
Bacon. 
RI eg; biin -l. n. k [from brick and 
"I uſed for mat ing brick. 
it in * wrought for tile and brich- 
Woodzward. 


| r br düst. u. /. [from brick 
and datt. Duſt made by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus ſharp ſet, got N 
together a convenient quantity of brickdsft, and 


difpoſed of it into ſeveral papers. Speptator. 
Pr1'cxzanTH, brik'-erth. 3. /. [from brick 
and earth,}) Earth uſed in bricks. 


They grow very well both on the haselly brich- 

3 and on gravel. _ Mortimer. 

Basck- KIL, briIk-kll. 2. /. {from rich and 
kiln.) A kiln; a place to burn bricks. 

. Like the Uſraclites in the brich-biins, they muß 

— the more for their Decayof Piety.. 

-Bu cxLAYER, brik'-MA-fir. =. /. [from #rich | 

_ lay.} A man whoſe 8 —— 

* —— 


| 

N , 
1 
” 


BRI 


464. 11 you IN Sis, 
Time enough to have 
To Babel dams fe ſtood. 


Bxrcx-wAKER, brik'-mi-kvr. . . [from 
. brick and make.) One whoſe trade it is to 
make bricks. 

They are common in claypits; but the brich- 
mater; pick them out of the clay. Woodward. 


Donne. | 


BzrDAL, br'/-dal. adj. [from bride.) Belong- 


ing to a wedding; nuptial; connubial. 
Our wedding cheer to a ſad fun'ral feaſt, 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change, | 


Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried corſe. Shak. 


Come, I will bring thee to thy brida/ chamber. 
Shakcfþ. 
I The amorous bird of night 
Sung ſpouſal, and bid haſte the ev ning ſtar, 
On his hill-top to light the bi lamp. Milton. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Milton. 
When to my armsthou brought'ſthy virgin love, 
Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and ſorrow's pride! | 
Oh early loſt! oh fitter to be Jed 
In chearful ſplendour to the bridal bed! MWalp, 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bride/ ring, 
For her white * hymenzals fing. 
Bar'DAL, brY/-dal. u. 7 The nuptial feſtival. 
Nay, we muſt think men are not gods; 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 
As fits the bridal. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Sweet day, ſo cool, ſo calm, fo bright, 
The bridal of the earth and ſy, 
Sweet dews ſhall weep thy fall to-night; 


For thou muſt die, Herbert. 


In death's dark bow*'rs our bridal; we will keep, | 


And his cold hand 
Shall draw the curtain when we go to ſleep.. Dryd. 

BRIDE, bride: a. [bpy>, Saxon; brudur, 
in Runick, figniftes a beautiful woman 4 
A woman new married. 

Help me mine own love's praiſes to-refound, 
Ne let he fame of any be envy'd ; 

So Orpheus did for his own bride. Spenſer. 

The day approach d, when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. 

- Theſe are tributes due from pious. baides, 
From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith. 

BxYDEBED, bri'de-bEd. =. / {from bride and | 
bed.] Marriage-bed. 

Now until the break of day, | 
Through this houſe each fairy ſtray ; 
'To the beſt bridebed will we, 

Which by us ſhall bleſſed be. 

Would David's ſon, religious, juſt, and brave, 
To the firſt bridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave ? Prior. 

[Bar DECAKE; bri/de-kike. x. /. [from bride 
and cake.] A cake diſtributed to the gueſts 
at the wedding. 

With the phant' ſies of hey-trolh 
'Troll about the bridal bow 
And divide the bread bridecake 
Round about the brideſtake. 228 

The writer, reſolved ee ed all 
day, and, that he might be ſure of dreamin 

an handſome 


ice of 


ſomething at night rocured | 
 Sridkcake, which placed ed very conveniently under 
Spectator. 


| 


his pillow. 


Bar DE GROOM, brrde · gröm. 1. [from bride 
groom,] - A new married man. 
As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 


— 


Pope. | 


[ 


| 


BRI 


Nera, bride-atike. ». , 
and. abe. ] It ſeems to be a po 
ground, to dance round, like a a 
Round about the brideflate. 
built by S. K. 1 -wel. v. 
duilt by , or Bridget”; well, 
turned into a workhouſ, * 
correction. houſe af 


He would contribute more to refs 
all the workhouſes and Briderwe!!; d 


BRIDGE, bridzt'.. =. /.{bruc, Saxon . 
Is building raiſed over water 
* convenience of paſſage. 
What need the bridge much b 
flood ? 1 N 
And proud Araxes, whom no * 


2+ The upper part of the noſe. 
The raiſing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth 
prevent the 3 of a ſaddle noſe, Ba. 
3. The ſupporter of the ſtrings in 6+; 
2 CI ** mufick. * 
o BxtDGE, Ah“. v. a. [from th 
To raiſe a bridge over any place. 2 
Came to the ſea; and over Helleſ; pont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Aſia Join d. Milten, 
BRIDLE, bri dl. n. / [aride, Fr.) 
1. The headftall and reins by which a horſe is 
reſtrained and governed. 
They ſciz'd at laſt 
His courſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. Dal. 
2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check. 

The king reſolved to put that place, which ſome 
men fancied to be a.brid/e upon the city, into the 
W of ſuch a man as he might rely upon. 

Clarendn, 

A bright genius often betrays itſelf into many 
errours, without a continual bride on the tongre, 

Watz, 

' To BRT DT, brfdl. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To reſtrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my fruggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to — into a bolder ſtrain. 44 

2. To put a bridle on any thing. 


om } 
ſt {et 11 
2288 
Mm Joſe, 
J. [The Palace 


g . the 


b 


: 


* 


| 
| 


* 
— — 


The queen of beauty ſtopp*d her hide doves; 
Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. Pn, 
3. To reſtrain ; to govern, 
The diſpoſition of things is cemmitted to them, 
whom law 1 at all times bridle, and ſuperiom 
er controu Heer, 
With a ſtrong, and yet à gentle hand, 
Fou briale faction, and our hearts command. Walk, 
To A... was; bri/al. v. x. To hold up tht 
B&i'DLEHAND, brYdl-hand. &. {..{from bridt 
and hand.) The hand which holds the 
bridle in riding. 
In the turning, one might perceive the bride 
band ſomething gently ſtir; but, indeed, fo genth 
as it did rather diſt] virtne than uſe violenee. 


The beat of umme 
ment, which aſſected 


Wim 
Ar, wer ai. Crest, Lat, brick Fr 


2. Short z conciſe. is now ſeldom bed 
words. . 

7 A play theres, mp lard, low tes work Wh 

1 ich ig as brief as L have known a play; 


| ut by ten words, m lord, it is too long, 
Which makes it tedio 8 Shak} 
Ewill be mikl and gentle in my worts— | 


+ e e haſte. 


E nr Pies) cc, | Shokſ) 
Why doſt thou. © L;e 4 RE h To teach you erat i a bi Gor ſort, 97 
Eee e . . 
Au n 8 
| the bride and bridegroom, 1 . ** e Ce . 


r 


4. A ſhort extract, or epitome. 


| _ 


nl Ado of 


B RI 


The i bile 5s that which 3 much 

e more words, I 121 quoted 

profanenefs ; and therefore Mr. Congreve 

3 to thank me for being brief. Collier. 
narrow. 


* Venus, or ſtraight pight Mi- 


| Poſtures beyond brief nature. Shalsſp. 
Balz, bre f. n. . {bricf, Dutch, a letter. 


of any kind. 
* Ie brief, ow many ſports are ripe : 


* nech will Ge fir | 


Shaks/p. 

The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold kind 
8 vir. ſome are called hig, be- 

cauſe they are compriſed 1 in a ſhort and compen- 

dious way of writing. Ayii 72 


BRI 


Be1G'are Major, bri-gi'de. An officer ap- 
pointed by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the 
management and ordering of his brigade ; 
and he there acts as a major does in an 
army. Harris. 

Br1GADT'ER General, brig-i-d&'r. An officer 
who commands a brigade of horſe or foot 
in an army ; next in order below a major 
general. 

Bar'GcAnD, brig'-ind. =. „ Lůrigand, Fr.] 
A robber; one that belongs to a band of 
robbers. 

There might be a rout of ſuch barbarous 
thieviſh big andi in ſome rocks; but it was à de- 
generation from the nature of man, a political 
creature, Bramball againft Hobbes. 

Bar/GANDIXNE, brig'- } n. . [from bri- 

| Bar canTiNnE, brig-Au- tine gand.] 


But how you muſt begin this enterprize, 
I will your highneſs thus in brief adviſe. Fairy N. 
74 ir noe but 1 ſhall make it plain, as far as 
a ſam or brief can make a cauſe plain. Bacon, 
The brief of this tranſaction is, theſe ſprings 


that ariſe here are impregaated with vitriol. 


Woodward. 
* . is fummoned to anſwer | 


to any action; or it is any precept of the king in | 


writing, if out of any court, whereby 5 
commands e be done. Cote l 
4. The writing given the pleaders, contain. 


th [ 
HELI weighty crimes was ary, 


On which the pleader much enlarg d. Swift, 
3. Letters patent, giving licence to a charit- | 
Rion for any public or private 


6. ow muſick. ] A meaſare of quantity, 
which contains two ſtrokes down in beat- 
ing time, and as many up. Harris. 

BA FLY, brEf-ly. adv. [from brief.) Con- 

2 in few words. 

Lil fpedk-in chat manner which che fubject 

— that is, gi re N bam | 

e modeitqueen awhile, with downcaſt eyes, 

Ponder'd the- — then briefly thus RG | 


Burzrxnss, b bra f. ls. n. . {from brief] 
Conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. 

They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmooth- | 
neſs and Propricty, in Wanne 

BRIER, brk- ür. 1. J. {bnen, Sax] Re plant. 
The ſweet and the wild ſorts are both _ 


cies of the 7 ofe, * . 
What ſubtle hole is this, 5 
Whoſemouth i is cover d with rude growinghrier: ? 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep, | 5 
Which at both ends was rooted deep, . | 
And over it three times doth leap; | 

1 Her magick much availing. Drayton's 22 
Len v, brł- &. ry. adi. [from brier Rough; 
thorny : full of briers. $ 4 
Burg, . and poſfibly aiſo Bzix, is de- 
om the Saxon bhicz, a bridge 3. 
which, to this day, in the northern coun- 
ties, is called a briggyand not a bridge. 


G Camden. 
BRIGADE, brl-gä de. =. f 1 Fr. 


It is now 'zenerall ronounced with the 
accent MW the ia fylladle ] A diviſion of 


of men, confiſting of ſeve. 
horſe, or battalions of 


ade: aN 
Gallant in ans, and gaudy 0 ans Tur 


foot. 


| x, A light veſſel; 


ſuch as has Va formerly 
uſed by corſairs or pirates. 

Like as a warlike 6rigandine, apply d 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them ſad death do hide. 


Spenſer, 
In your br; antine you ſail'd to ſee 
The Adriatick wedded. Otway's Venice Preſerved. 
The conſul obliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reſtore the ſhips, reſerving only to himſelf. 
Arbutbnot. 


two Hrigantines * 


BRI 


r. To make bright; to make to ſhine. 
The purple morning, riſing with the year, 

Salutes the ſpring, as er celeſtial eyes 

Adorn the world, and brighten up the fries. - 


2. To make luminous by light from without. 
8 An _— that mothers only feel, 
ays round my heart, and bripbten; all forrow, 
Like gleams of funſbine in leg fey, A. 
3. To make Bays or ch 


ope <levates, and joy 
Brigbiems his — x Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To make illuſtrious. 

The preſent queen would 6righten her character, 
if ſhe would exert her authority to inſtil virtues 
into her people. Swift. 

Yet time ennobles or degrades each line; 

It brighten'd Craggs's, and may e thine. Pope, 
5. To make acute, or wi 
ToBrrcHTENy britn. v. u. To grow bright ; 
to clear up: as, the ſky $rightens. 
| But let a ford once own the happy lines, 
How the ſtile brightens, how the ſenſe refines! 


Pope. 
Br! /GHTLY, brit-ly. ado. {from--bright.] 
Splendidly ; with luftre. 
Safely I flept, till 6rightly dawning ſhone 


The morn, W e ona, 


2. A coat of mail. 
Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet | 
And brigandine of braſs, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbraſs, and greves. Milton's Samſon 1 
BRIGHT, brt't. adj.[beonr, Saxon.) 
1, Shining ; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with excefſivebright, thy ſkirts appear. 


Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 
_—_— the roof, and made the Lo 70 
right, 
2. Shining, as a ery is refleing light. 
Bright braſs, and brighter domes. 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright. 
Hrigbi as the ſun her eyes the gazers Ake. 1 
3. Clear; tranſpicuous. * 
From the brigbteſt wines 
- He'd turn abhorrent. 
While the bright Seine, t' exalt the ſoul, 
With ſparkling plenty erowns the bowl. Fenton. 
4. Clear; evident. 


with more eaſe, with brighter evidence, and To 
ſurer ſucceſs, draw the katner on. 

Wait, Improvement 'of the Mind. 

. Reſciendent with charms. | 

y beauty appears, rl 

In its es and airs, } 

All bright as an angel ar bes from the Ky. | 


Parnel. 
O Liberty, thou goddeſs heav nly bright, | 


-Profuſe of bliſs, and pregnant with delight ! 
Addifon. 
Bright as the ſun, ard like the morning fair, 
Such Chloe is, and tommon as the air. Granville. 
| To-day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That &er er.ga 
Thou More 


6. Nr minated with ſeience; ſparkling with 
. | 
| ' _  Gen'rous, gay, and gallant nation, 
ob ng arms, and bright in art. Anonymous 
| If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
1 1 wiſeſt, brighteſt," meaneſt of mankind. Pope. 
- Wuſtrious ; glorions. C 
This is the worſt, if not the only ſtain, 
Pt brigbtef annals of a female reign 


851 d a watchful ſpirit's care. * 


. BRT 99 brita,” dert . +. from bright.) 


Milton. Myſterious vey, of ri 


| 2. Acuteneſs. 


He muſt not proteed too ſwiftly, that he = | 


8 


Bar'curxEss, brit - nis. n. . [from bright. 1 
1. Luſtre; ſplendour; glitter. 
The blazing brightneſs of her beauty's beam, 
And glorious light of her ſun-ſhining face, 
To tell, were as to ſtrive againſt the _— 


Fairy 
A fword, by long lying hill, will co — 
ruſt, which ſhall de face its-brightng/e. Squth, 
The-moon put on her vet] — hy 
That 's both her luſtre and her ſhade. Hutlhvor: 
Verx'd with the —— moment's heavyg 
Why ſeek we brightneſs from the, years to come 


Frier. o 


The -brightag/s of his arts, tthe\Colidity of his 
judgment, end the candour and generoſity of his 


N — 92,7 — 


| . LLIANCY, u. . . [from bil- 


. tant. 


Luſtre; ſplendour. 
BRILLIANT, bril 


Ayänt. adj. {brillant,” Pr.) 
Shining ; ſparklin ; plendid; full of . 
So have l ſeen in larder dark 


Of veal a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a brilliant ſpark, 


As ile philoſophers remark, 
At once both ſtink and ſhine. 


Dorfet, 
] Bxr!LLIAanT, bril'-lyant. 1. / A diamond 


of the fineſt cut, formed into angles, ſo ar 
to refract the light, and ſhine more. 

In deference o Tis virtues, I forbear S 
To ſhew you what the reſt in orders were; 
This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, | 
He needs not foil, but ſhines hy his B 


light. * 
|. Bzr/LL1AanTNESs, bril-lyant-als. 1. /. 
brilliant. ] endour; luſtre. 
1 BzrtLs, brilz. 1. ½ The hair on the 28 
lids of a horſe. 

| BRIM, briny, 1 Grim, Icelandiſh. 1 
1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being Abe » e e 
ll made, the locks of his hair came down about the 


brins of it. | Bacon. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. 
How head in ointment fwirhs ! i 
How my eup o'crlooks her-brims / Craſbaw. 
-So when with crackling flames a canldron fries, 
| The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above eee | 
1 G 8. a —— I 253% —— Aha 


4. 


2 Balu, brim“. a. . To be ful to the 


31 


"Thus in a baſon drop a ſhilling. x | 
Then fill the veſſel to the brim, | 
You ſhall obſerve; as you are filling, 
The pond'rons'metal ſeems to ſwim, + 


$wift. 


3- The top of any liquor. 


The feet of the prieſts, that bare the ark, were 
in the brim of the water. Jeſbua, iii. 15. 
e bank of a fountain. 
It told me it was Cya thia's own, 
Within whoſe cheerful 6rims = 
That curious nymph had oft been known 
'To bathe her ſnowy limbs. Drayton. 
To Brim, brim. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
fill to the top. 5 | 
May thy brimmed waves, | 
Their full tribute never miſs, 
From a thouſand rills. | Milton. 
This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind; 
Then beym his ample bowl; with like deſign, 
The reſt invoke the gods with ſprinkle@ wine. 
* 8 a Dryden. 
brim. 


di 


Now horrid frays 


Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 


With dire intent. 
Bxr'MFUL, brim'-fül. adj. [from brim and 


Full.) Full to the top; overcharged. 
| Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling 


With ſeed of woes my heart brimful is charg'd. 


'” Sidney. 
We have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our cauſe is ripe. ' 
ES ed ins *  * © Shakeſþ. J. Ceſar. 


Her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, 


And only wanted will to weep-a flood, 


-  Releas'd their watry'ftore. 


Dryden's Fables. 
'The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes brimful of tears; then ſighing cry'd, 
Prithee, be careful of my ſon. Addiſon's Cato. 
Bat'MFULNESs, brim'-fül-nis. =. f [from 
briniful.] Fulneſs to the top. | 
* Scot on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into a beach, 
With ample and 6rimfidne/3 df his force. 
om genetic: Fw; V. 7 


Daa n, brim'-mür. 1. /. [from brim.) A 


bol full to the top. 
When healths go 


How, | 


ind, and kindly brimmers 


Tin the freſh garlands on their forcheads glow. 


' B&R/MMING, brim”-ing. adj. [from brim.) 


e 


Full to the brim. Tg 
And twice beſides her ings never fail, 
Io ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. + Dryd, 


Bal us TONE, brim'-stG&ne. =. / [corrupted 


* 


- 


mn 
- 


% 


from brin or bren/tone, that is, 
Sulphur. See SULPHUR. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw _ 

Huge flames, that dinimed all the heaven's light, 
Enrol'd in dufkiſh ſmoke and brimflone blue. 


Fai unn. 
The vapour of the grotto FL! 


fiery ſtone.] 


del Cane is generally 
ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous, though I can ſee no 
reaſon for fuch a fuppoſition: I put a whole bun- 


dle of lighted brimſone matches to the ſmoke, they | 


all went out in an inftant. Addiſon on Ttaly. 
Bat Msroxx, brim'-st6-ny. adj. [from brim- 
fone.) Full of brimſtone; containing ful- 
phur; ſulphureous. . 
Bx1'NDED, brin'-did. adj. Irin, Fr. a branch.] 
Streaked; tabby; marked with ſtreaks. 
Thrice the hvinded cas hath mc d. 
d ONT e Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
a - She tamed the brinded honeſs 
And ſpotted mountain pard. 
My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; | 
Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day.. Dryd. 


Milton. 


BR “NDL, by nd]. u. h [from brinded.] The 


tate of being brinded. | 


—_— 


\ 


| 


Philips. \\ 


q 


= 


BRI 


A natural brindle. © 
Bzx/xDLED, brind'ld. 
Brinded ; ftreaked. 
The boar, my ſiſters! aim the fatal dart, 
And ſtrike the brindled monſter to the heart. 


Addiſon's Ovid. 

BRINE, bri'ne. u. / . 

1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 

The encreaſing of the weight of water will 
encreaſe its power of bearing; as we ſee brine, 
when it is ſalt enough, will bear an egg. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Diſſolve ſheeps dung in water, and add to it as 
much ſalt as will make a ſtrong brine ; in this li- 
quor ſteep your eorn. JW mer. 

2. The fea, as it is ſalt. 

| All but mariners, 

Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope, with all her ſiſters, play d. Milton. 

As, when two adverſe winds 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine 

Roars ſtormy. Wages . © 7 

3. Tears, as they are ſalt. | 

| What a deal of brine - 
Hath waſh'd thy ſallow cheeks for Roſaline ! | 
Sta eſp. 

Bavneeir, bri'ne-plt. 2. . [from brine and 

pit.] Pit o: falt water. 
5 Then I lov'd thee, 
And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o* th' iſle, 

The freſh ſprings, 6rinepit., barren place, and fer- 

tile, ' | © Shakeſp. 

To BRING, bring”. v. a. [bninzan, Sax. pre- 
— ; brought ; part. paſſ. brought ; bnohe, 

ax. 

1. To fetch from another place: diſtinguiſh- 
- from to carry, or convey, to another 
place. 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I'll be chief to bring him down again. Shak. 

And as ſhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and ſaid, Bring me, I pray thee, a morſel of 

- bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A regiſtry of lands may furniſh eaſy ſecurities 
of money, that ſhall be brought over by ſtrangers. 

FITC Temple. 

2. To convey in one's own hand; not to 

_ fend by another. 2 

And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 


Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring. | 


| Dryden. 
3. To produce; to procure, as a cauſe. 
There is nothing will zring you more honour, 
and more eaſe, than to do what right in juſtice 
you may. ; Bacon. 
4. To reduce; to recal. epi 
Bring back gently their wanderin 
going before them in the train they ſhould purſue, 
without any rebuke. . Locke. 
Nathan's fable had ſo good an effect, as to bring 
the.man after God's own heart to- a right ſenſe 
A Apectator. 
5. To attract; to draw along. 
In diſtillation; the water aſcends diſſicultly, and 
brings over with it ſome part of the oil of vitriol. 
' Newton's Optic ls. 


minds, by 


6. To put into any particular ſtate or circum- 


ſtances ; to make liable to any thing. 
Having got the way of reaſonihg, which that 
ſtudy neceflarily brings the mind. to, they might 
be able to transfer it to other parts of knowledge, 
as they ſhall have oecaſion. | Locke. 


The queſtion for brinpiag the king to juſtice was. 


immediately put, and carried without any oppo- | 


tion, that I can find. Swift's Preſbyterian Plea... 
7: To lead by degrees. . 
A due conſideration of the vanities of the world, 
will naturally bring us to the contempt of it; and 
the contempt of the world. will as 


Clariffe. | 
adj. [from brindle.] 


certainly bring =P 
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The underſtanding ſhould be 37. 
bt to the 
ficult and knotty parts of Knowledge > ne Gf, 
degrees. de by nere 
8. * 9 ; to ſummons. . 
ut e, and more than I to mi 5 
Mlenalcas has not yet forgot to 8 * 
9. E 1 revail upon. * 
e nature of the things, contained; 

words, would not ſuffer him to chink Poke 
— w or whenſoever, he is broug/t to rel 0 
lt ſeems ſo prepoſterous a thing to ez, 
themſelves unhappy in order 2 * _ 
they do not eaſily bring themſelves to t. 
Profitable employments would be no let 2 0 
verſion than any of the idle fports in Faſhi * 


men could but be brought to delight in th = 


*＋ Ke, 


to. To bring about. [See ABouT.] To wor 
to paſs ; to effect. 5 


This he conceives not hard to bring about 
If all of you would join to help him out, ; 
Dryden's Indian 
This turn of mind threw off the 3 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gan 
the moſt vain and impracticable into his deſigns 
and to bring about ſeveral great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. ' Addiſon's Freebol di. 


11. To bring forth, To give birth to; to pro- 
duce. 
The good queen, 
For ſhe is good, hat h brought you forth a daughter; 
Here tis; commends it to your bleſſing, Stalef, 
: More wonderful 5 
Than that which, by creation, firſt Lrouol forth 
Light out of darkneſs ! Paradiſe Lf. 
Bewail thy falſchood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuſtrious women, faithful wives, 
| | Milton's Sampſon Agmiſer, 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand; 
Another queen bring forth another brand, 
To burn with foreign fires her native land! Dry/, 
Idleneſs and luxury bring forth poverty ard 
want ; and this tempts men to injuſtice, and that 
cauſcth enmity and animoſity, Tilletſea, 
The value of land is raiſed, when it is fitted to 
bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable pro- 
Jud. | Locle. 
12. To bring forth. To bring to light. 
The thing that is hid bxingeth he forth to light, 
Job, xxxVii. II. 
13. To bring in. To place in any condition. 
Hle proteſts he loves you, 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his lking, 
To bring you in again. Shakeſp..Otbell, 
14. To bring in. To reduce. 
Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong pow! 
of men, as ſhould perforce bring in all that rebel 
lious rout, and looſe people. Spenſer on Irelu 


þ 15. To bring in. To afford gain. 


The ſole meaſure of all. his courteſies is, what 
return they will make him, and what revenue they 
| wild bring TT: South. 
Trade brought us in plenty and riches, Lala 
16. To bring in. To introduce. 1 
Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; but, 
ligion. - "INVERT a 
There is but one God who made heaven 
. earth, and ſea and winds; but the 1 a ar 
ſs of indbrougbt-in the images ol god. 
ne mankind+roug | in th g 1. 
The ſruigfulneſs of, Italy, and the like, wy 
brought in by force, but naturally riſe out 0 
argument. . * 
Since he could not have a ſeat among t 


himſelf, he would bring in one. who had A* 


Quotations are beſt '$rought in to conſim fore 


us home to ourſel 


- 


ves. N a: | 


* DA : 5 Sufi. 
opinion controverted. he 


you can, bring in. ſomething to ſeaſon it * *. 


Ca. 
* 


ANJA S REM 


. > -« 


wiſe have brought 


24 Th. bring up. To introduce to general 
ee up. To introduce to general 


de politer part of mankind, Who 
—_— who 
25. To brikg 


"BRI 
bring of. o clear; to procure to be His companion out. 


caufe to eſcape. 
— — Id other 
ith wou is 
— 28 L" Eftrange. 
kite the beach, and it is forty to 
. at the bar. LC Eftrange. | 
way to avoid this imputation, and to 
the credit of our underſtanding, is to be 
ious. Tillotſon. 


to 
to 
found fault 


and'1 


2 


no an. To engage in action. 

A 22 that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let hi find means to take them off, 
and bring others on. , Bacon. 

19. To bring on. To produce as an occaſional 

ſe | | 


The \ fountains of the great deep being broke 
oven, ſo as a general TED 7 devaſtation 
cas brought the „an ings in it. 
* ” | — s Theory. 
The great queſtion, which in all ages has diſ- 
- ncbed mankind, and drought an them thoſe miſ- 
chicks, 4 g ; Locke. 
10. To bring over. To convert; to draw to 
" rt - oy N I 
; Ts Eberdy mould be made nſe of upon few 
eccafions of ſmall importance, and only with a 
view of bringing ever his own ſide, another time, 
to ſomething, of greater and more publick mo- 
ment. Swift's Church of England Man. 
The proteſtant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
difficult matter to bring great numbers over tothe 
church. Sꝛoiyt. 
1. To bring out. To exhibit ; to ſnew. 
If I make not this cheat bring out another, and 
the ſhearers prove ſheep, let me be unrolled. 
; S Ghakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Which he could bring out, where he had, 
And what he bought them for, and paid. 
Hudibras, 
Theſe ſhake his ſoul, and, as they boldly pres, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. 
. Fs: . D A. 
Another way made uſe of, to find the weight 
of the denarii, was by. the weight of Greek coins, 
but thoſe experiments bring out the denarius hea- 
vier. 1 : Arbuthnot. 
22. To bring under. To ſubdue ; to repreſs. 
That ſharp courfe which you have ſet down, 
for the bringing under of thoſe rebels of Ulſter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual reforma- 
tion. | ; Spenſer. 
To ſay, that the more capable, or the better 
deſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may 
compulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. 


Bacon. 


23+ To bring To educate; to inſtruct ; 
2 up ce * 


The well . 17 of he people, ſerves as 
| Sign 


2 moſt ſure bond to hold them. ey 
He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 

| L. young men, eſpecially young gentlemen, 
would have ſomething more in. bim than Latin. 

| . Locke. 
They 1 7 converſed with this lovely 
ngin, who had been brought up by her father in 
ledge. | © Addiſon's Guardian. 


Ce. I" N ö 
. obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, 


s, with many outward forms and 

ived in courts 

3 Spectator. 

„ 20 brig up. To cauſe to advance. 
Bring ap. your 


"& fe , t ies. 


betrayed me; 
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he was brought to ſomething that was like- 
wiſe without. 


BRTIN GER, bring'-ar. n. ,. [from bring. ] The 
perſon that brings any thing. 
Vet the firſt brjnger of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office : and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, | 
Remember'd tolling a dead friend. 
. | Beſt you ſee ſafe the bringer 
Out of the hoſt; I mult attend mine office. Shak. 
Bri'NGER ur, bring'-ur üp. Inſtructor; 
educator. 
Italy and Rome have been breeders and 6-ingers 
vp of the worthieſt men, Aſcham's School maſter. 


Br1'NtsH, bri-nish. adj. {from brine.] Hav 
ing the taſte of brine ; ſalt. 
Nero would be tainted with remorſe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her briajf6 tears. 


Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 


For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave ; 
Expecting ever when ſome envious ſurge 
Will, in his briniſþ bowels, ſwallow him. Shakeſp. 

Brr/NISHNESS, brt-nish-nls. 2. [from bri- 
ni/h.] Saltneſs; tendency to ſaltneſs. | 

BRINK, brink'. z, /. (brink, Daniſh.) The 
edge of any place, as of a precipice or a 
river. 

Th' amazed flames ſtand gather'd in a heap, 
And from the precipice's brink retire, 


Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap. D 


thoſe ſtates at the day of doom. 
So have I feen, from Severn's brink, 
A flock of geeſe jump down together; 
Swim where the bird of Jove would ſink, 
And, ſwimming, never wet a feather. Swift, 
Br1'xy, bri'-ny. adj. [from brine.] Salt. 
He, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide ; 
Or his, at leaſt, in hollow wood, 
Who tempted firſt the briny flood. Dryden. 
Then, 6riny ſeas, and taſteful ſprings, farewel, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, 
ell Addiſon. 
A muriatick or briny taſte ſeems to be produced 
by a mixture of an acid and alkaline falt; for 
fpirit of ſalt, and ſalt of tartar, mixed, produce 
a ſalt like ſea falt. Arbuthnot. 
BrYony, bry'-0-ny. See BxyoNyv. 
BRISK, brisk". adj. [bruſque, French.] 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; ſprightly: ap- 
plied to men. 
bs Pr'ythee, die, and ſet me free, 
Or elſe be 16 
Kind and 6-j and gay, like me. Donbam. 
A creeping young fellow, that had committed 
matrimony with a briſk gameſome laſs, was ſo 
altered in a few days, that he was liker a ſkeleton 
than a living man. . L' Eftrange. 


Atterbury. 


Why ſhould all honour then be ta'en 
From lower parts to load the brain; 
When other limbs we plainly ſee, 

Each in his way, as briſk as he? 
2. Powerful; ſpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine: 
Some forts, when old, continue rift and fine. 


Prior, 


| Under ground, the rude Ri an race 
I i 


** ; but 1 think you'll find, 
. 
ug retains, in all its ſenſes 


orical motion of ſomething towards 


TY 
1 
- 


Fr | Kits » the idea | 
1 zu gent, or cauſe, producing a real or 


" Tnething ; foritis oft add, that be brought 
ne N 2 s 4 | 


oh Y It muſt needs be ſome exteriour cauſe, and the 
riſt acting of ſome objects without me, whoſe ef- 
ficacy I cannot reſiſt, Locke. 
NL bright. This is not uſed. _ 
appeared much darker, becauſe my in- 
irument. was overcharged; had it magnified 


The meaning is, that | 


ryde 
We ſtand therefore on the l/ inks and confines of | 


Mimick 6 4 cyder, with the brake's product 
.  Slees pounded, hips, and ſervis' harſheſt juice: 
| | . Philips. 
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thirty or twenty-five times, it had made the ob- 
ject appear more briſt and pleaſant. Newton. 
To BRISK UP, brisk' Up. v. n. To come up 
briſkly. \ 
Br1'SKET, bris'-kit. 2. ſ. [hrichet, Fr.] The 
breaſt of an animal. 

Sce- that none of the wool be wanting, that 
their gunis be red, teeth white and even, and 
the briſket ſkin red. . Mortimer. 
Br1'SKLY, brisk'-IF. adv. [from bria] Ac- 
tively ; vigoroully. | 

We have ſeen the air in the bladder ſuddenly 
expand itſelf ſo much, and ſo briſtly, that it ma- 
nifeſtly lifted up ſome light bodies that leaned 
upon it. Boyle. 

I could plainly perceive the creature to ſuck in 
many of the moſt minute animalcula, that were 
ſwimming 6riſtly about in the water. 

| Ray on the Creation. 
Bx1'sKNEs9, brisk'-nls. n. J. {from brit.) 
1. Livelineſs; vigour z quickneſs. 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 
not conquer and extinguiſh, yet will flacken and 
allay, the vigour and briſtngſ of the renewed 
principle. South, 
2. Gayety. 1 

But the moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his cha- 
racer ſeems to me to be his bri/neſs, his jollity, 
and his good-humour. Dryden. 
BRISTLE, bris'l. ». /. [bir tl, Sax.] The 
- Riff hair of ſwine. 

Iwill not open my lips ſo wide as a briſle may 
enter, Shakeſf » 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with briſtles, which probably ſpend more upon 
the ſame matter, which, in other creatures, makes 

the horns; for briſtles ſeem to be nothing elſe but 

a horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew. 

Two boars whom love to battle draws, 

With riſing 5r5#les, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverſe breaſts with tuſks oblique they 

wound. Dryden. 
To Br1'STLE, bris1. v. a. {from the noun.] 

To erect in briſtles. 

Now for tt-2 bare pickt bone of majeſty, 

Doth dogged war 6riftle his angry creſt, 

And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace, Shakeſp. 

Which makes him plume himſelf, and 6rifle up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. ' 

Shateſp. 
To Br1'STLE, brisl. v. 2. To ſtand erect 
as briſtles. 

Be it ounce; or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with 6rjflcd hair, 
In thy eye that ſhall appear, | | 
When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear. Shaksſp.- 

Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, - - 
With chatt' ring teeth, and 4ri//ing hair upright z 
Yet arm'd with inborn worth. - Dry 

Thy hair ſo Miles with-unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. Dryd. 

To BrIsSTLE.athread. To fix a briſtle to it 
Bz1'sTLY, bris/-Iy. adj. [from briſtle.] Thick. 
ſet with briſtles | | 

The leaves of the black mulberry are ſomewhat: 
briftly; which may help to'preſerve the de w. 

If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt 
microſcope, the ſight of our own ſelves would 
affright us; the ſmootheſt ſkin would' be beſet 
with rugged ſcales and brifly haits. 

Thus maſtful beech the bi cheſtnut bears, 
And the wild aſh is white with bloomy pearss 

The careful matter of the Wine, | 

Forth haſted he to tend his brifled care. Pope. 
Bars Troll STONE, - bris'46:-3tFne; A kind 

of ſoft diamond found in a rock near the 
er d OS. 8 .. 

+ kind of cryſtal are the better and 
Jort of Brifſo)-fones, and the Kerry Stones of Irc-- 
. 5 riffol-fo 89 + a wy — 1 Woodward.. 


* 


1 


Bait, 


n K O 


HAY. # . The name of à ith. 
* ene ere ge. purſue the brit, 
which they ſeed, into the havens, Carew. 


To Ba BrITE, 


. A. Barley, wheat, 
7 Bars, 2 bert. or hops, are ſaid to 
brite, when grow Over-ripe. | 
'BRVTTLE, adi. | [durran, on. 1 | 
Fra oy apt to b not t is 
of yinek is very durable ; > hon 
490 es Nach the twigs, while they are green, ſo 


— brittle, yet the wood dried is extremely * 


From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 
PFrail as the cord, and brittle as the urn. Prior. 
Of ai and fleet ing joys, | 
A ET Fe ET EET. rh 
But brittle 
If: the ſtone is bri 
uud paſs in the form of gravel. 
Bar r n een 
Aptneſs to brea y. 
wit quitk without brightneſd, Warp 
 Brinlentfs. Aſcham'; Schoolmaſter. 
Artiflcers, in the tempering of Reel, by hold- 
ing it but a minute or two longer or leffer in the 
flame, give it very differing tempers, as tobrit- 
mo r Th Boyle. 
RIZE, bri'ze. . e ga 
n A'brize, * 8 
Through his fair hide his angry ſting did threaten. 
Spenſer, 
a n. . (broche, French.) 
I. 
He was taken itrto-ſervice to à baſe office in 


his kitchen; ſo that he turfied a roach, that had 
worn a crown. Bacon: Henry VII. 


Whoſe offered entrails ſhalt his crime reproach, 


And drip their &atnefs from the hazle breach. 
Dryden. 
* muſical inftrument, the ſounds of which 


ith hunters.] A ſtart of the head of a 


a * 
To Boch, britth. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſpit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 


Were now the general of our 


Bringing rebellion breached on his ſword. Shep. 
'He felled men as one would mow hay, and 


© Tometimes broached a great number of them upon | 
his pike, as one would carry little birds fpitted | 


upon a ſtick. .  Hatewill. 
4. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw * 
1 or; to — 6 


1 will ne GT provide, that you Halt want nei- 
os weapons, victuah, nor aid; I will open the 
old armonries, I will broach my ſtore, and bring 


forth my ſtores. Kinblles, 
. To let out any ang. 
| e vx by death, the liſts, 
 Wereenter'd by antagoniſts, | 
And blood was ready to be broacb'd, 
"When Hadibras in haſte approach d. Hudibras. 
'$» * give out, or utter any thing. 
This errour, that was Ganges, was firſt 
1 by hus. Raleigh. 
| Thoſe who were the chief inſtruments of rail. 


ing the noife, made uſe of thoſe very opinions 
"themſelves had breached, for arguments to prove 
chat the Change of miniſters was 

"Swift's „ 


'Bud'acats, brö'-tshür. u. J. [from broach.] | 
A. 'A ſpit. 


The, you aden the ire, ur, ws it 


1 broachers ranked, meer, 


wo. . Dryden. 
. An opener, or utterer of an the 
At author. - * 


t break like glaſs? Granville. 
it will often crumble; 
Arbuthnot, | 


tone 


—— 


made by turning round a handle. Dic. 
ung ſtag, growing ſharp like the 83 


ious empreſs, | 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 


eee eo 
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tion of being the firſt broacher of an heretical 
opinion. L' Eftrange. 
| Numerous parties denominate themſelves, not 
from the grand Author and Finiſher of vur faith, 
but from the firſt broacher of their idolized opi- 
nions. Dey of Pitty. 
This opinion is commonly, but falſely, aſcribed 
to Ariſtotle, not as its firſt broacher, but as its 


guilhed from length; not narrow. 
The moo that his brood ſpreading leaves did 
elter 
2 d up, root and all. Shal gp. 
e top may be juſtly ſaid to grow * as 
the bottom narrower, 
Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you * 
To walk with eyes broad open iy Fur: gras. 


' So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With - vigour Ad muſt ſend the ſhaft below, 
The bottom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryd. 

He launch'd'the fiery bolt from pole 2 
Bread burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 


Pope. 
2. Large. 
To — Uſenet from falſchood, and 
, which has always a broad mixture of 
falſehood; this is the fitteſt preparation of a child 
for wiſdom. Tor be. 


3: Clear ; open ; not /Thettered ; not . 
ing concealment. 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 
All thought of this from others, "himſelf bore 
In-5road houſe, with the wooers,' us before. Chap. 


| lt no longer ſeeks the ſhelter of night and 
| darkneſs, but appears in the broadeſt light. 


Decay of Piety. 
If children were left alone in the dark, they ; 
would be no more afraid than in broad ſunſhine. 


Locle. 


ö 


4. Groſs; conf; 
"The reeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, as much az the lady prioreſs andthe | 
broad-ſpeaking, gap-tooth'd wife of Bath. Dryd. 


Love made him doubt his bread barbarianſound; 


By love, his want of words and . 


If open vice be what you drive at, « 


The broadeft mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Leſs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears. P 
Room for my lord! three jockeys in his train: 
Six huntſmen with a ſhout Nees his chair; 
He grins, and looks 5road nonſenſe with a tare. 
P pe. 


5. Obſcene; falſome; tending to obſcenity. | 


As chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it can- 
not be denied, but in ſome; places he is broad and 
fulſome. 


Though. n he read with mee 


Becaufe 1225 ſeems to chew the cud ", 
When his broad comment makes the text + SY 
Dryden. 

6. Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. 
E 

to put in may rai I e 
f y againſt great 
. words, and Yeauſe he fail'd 


His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff lives in diſgrace. | 


| + "There is much pride and vanity in the affea- | 


ableſt patron. Cbeyne. 
|-BROAD, brad. aA Ubnad, Saxon.) | 
|:z. Wide; — in breadth, diſtin- 


| Bzo'avness, br dans. 1. . [from 


* A 


A name ſo bread we'll ne er conni ve at. Dryden. | 


BRO 


Thin, x wiſe er i not pinching, 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch 


Or elſe, be ſure, your er breeches 


Will ever be ſmooth, nor hold their litchs, 
menen brdd-de. adj. [from — 


and eye,] Having a wide farvey. 
* ht . * watchful day, 
N into t m 
But, ah! [ will not 1 
BROAD-LEAVED, brbd vd. adj, how? 
and /eaf.) Having broad leaves. * 
Narro and broe4-/caved cy ptus prafs, 
Woodward 2 
To Bro/apen, bri'dn. v. „. from ad) 
To grow broad. I know not whether this 
word occurs, but in the following paſſ. 
Low walks the fun, and broaden; by 1 
Juſt & er the verge of day. 
Bao ATL, bri'd-tF. 2 
a broad manner. 


[from broad 


. Breadth ; extent from fide to de, 


a. Coarfeneſs; fulſomeneſs. 
'T have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I could fl 
to palliate the $roadngfe of the meaning. 2 
-Bro'ADSHOUEDERED, bri'd-$h&1-dird. 
{from road and /houlder.) Having 2 larte 
pace between the ſhoulders, 
dn and large of limbs, with finew 
on 
— and his arms weng 


T am 'n tall, S adſboulured, impudent, "ht 
fellow ; and, as I thought, every way quia 
for a rich widow, d pectuy. 

 Bro'apstyz, bri'd-sfde. . /. [from brig 
and fde-] 


1. The fide of a ſhip, diſtin from the hea 


or ſtern, 
From vaſter hopes than this he ſeem'd to fall 
That durſt attempt the Britiſh admiral: = 
From her broadfides a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than from the fiery chariot of the fun. Vall. 
2. The volley of ſhot fired at once fromthe 
ſide of a ſhip. __ 
3. (In 1 JA ſheet of paper contaning 
one large 


Bao 3 . brd d- sdrd. n. ſ. from u 


3 fevord.} A cutting ſword, with a bra 
lade. 

He, in fighting a duel, was run through de 
thigh with a broadſword. Wyznu. 


pe. 'Bro/aDwist, bri'd-wize. adv. from i 


and-wiſe.]. According to the direction a 
the breadth. 
If one ſhould, with his hand, thruſt a pieced 
iron broadwife the flat cieling of his chan» 
ber, the iron world not fall as long es the fue 
of the hand perſeveres to preſs againſt it. * 
BROC ADE, brò- kA de. n. J. [rocado, Span. 
A Alken ſtuff, variegated with colour d 


| 


gold or filver. 
I have the conveniency of buying and import 
ing rich brecater. Felten. 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brorade; 
Forget her pray rs, or miſs a maſquerade. Pipe 
nagen pxp, bb. ald. adj. (from break) 
1. Preſt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade- 
Should you the rich 4rocad:d ſuit unfold, 


Where riſing flow'rs grow iff with {roſes 7 


3 BoD, brd'-kidzh, 5. J [from bode 


* 


| loth.] A fine kind of cloth. 


Broan as brad. Equal u on the Whole. 1. The gotten by promoting bargains 
— 2 are ſtill for levelling; that is to ; . — 5 
ay. EE Ie for it is as bread Los him mall gains, but Thamelcf Tat, - 
along, whether riſe to others, or bring others And filthy brocage, unſeemly 
down to them. by L'Efrange. | 1 and forue good ladies . 
n bra d- 1th. f 1. from broad r 
8 6 Tue Hire given for any wilawful oe A 


{ 


| laves, they 
242 4 
win the hearts of the people. 


| The trade of dealing in old things ; the 
that would. be thought our 


een the frippery of wit, 
come ſo bold a thief, 

the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. B. Jo. 
nſaction of buſineſs for other men. 

as the quantity of money is leſſened, ſo 
the ſhare of every one that has a right | 
be the leſs; whether be be landholc- 
or labourer, for his hire; or 


| hereby 0 
„ of a broke 
trade of 3 

Poor pe E 


, 
Whoſe works arc 
brocage is be 


to this money 
er, for his goods 


for his brocage. | 
e e i. =. , [Italia 


of ca * 
with little, I can piddle here 

and mutton round the year; 

friends, tho' poor or out of pay, 

That touch my bell, I cannot-turn away. Pope. 

E BROCHE, broch'. See To BROACRH. 
80 Geoffry of Boullion, at one draught of his 

how, ſhooting againſt David's tower in Jeruſalem, 

tucked three feetleſs birds. 

brdk”. . % ( boc, Saxon. ] A badger. 

brök kit. u. /. A red deer, two 


. 2. J (brog, Iriſh.] 
__ 


k I thought. he ſlept; and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whoſe rude- 


U 
Auſwer d my ſteps 2 

Soraetimes it is given out, that we muſt either 
E take theſe halfpence, or eat our &rogues. 
A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 
manner of pronunciation. 

His bregue will detect mine. Fo 
: BROTDER, broi-dar. v. a. [brodir, Fr.] 
To adorn with figures of nezdle-work. | 

A robe, and a breidered IPA DIES. |- 


Infant Albion lay | 
lo mantles raider 4 O er with gorgeous . 


ic 
d-. As 7＋. [from. broider. 
» flowcr-work ; additional o 
naments wrought upon cloth. 
The golden. $raidery 


Nl, brot. . 


mut; a quarrel. 


1 A kind of 


2 
tr, 
dr, 
Li 
"i 
02, 
. 
> 
ed 
. 
11 
iq 


tender Milkah Wove, 


Dee. 
©. [brouiller, Fr.] A.tu-/| 


knowledge of the Broil, 
didft leave it. | Sha 


Lal 


the recking entrails broil. ; 
Fo be. in the heat. 
en br oil u F 
, where a ſiager 


Where have yon have be 
—Among the crawd i” z/abbe 
Could-not he welg d in more. 


1 
Skinner ſeems inclined to ae, 
'Tp bregh, becauſc broken men turn 
_ Caſaubon, from aH. 
again, that it may be con- 
procurer.” Mr. ye more 


| $ or þrofters.' 


| 


; 


1 


BzxO'KENHEARTED, brö'kn-hi'r- td. adj.[from 


BR O 


4 deduces it from bnuccan, Sax. te 
e buſy.] To tranſact buſineſs for others, 
ar by. others. It is uſed generally in re- 


Þ 
He does, indeed, 
And broker with all that can, in ſuch a fait, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Shakeſp. 
The gains of path are of a more doubtful 
nature, when men ſhould wait upon others ne- 
. cellity ; broke by ſervants and inſtruments to draw 
them on. \ 
Bzo'xinG,” bro'kn, particip. adj. Practiſed 
by brokers. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gut: CAD 
a 
Bro'xtn, brokn. [particip. . of break] 
Preſerve men's = 99.9 Zo broken with the 
very bent of ſo long attention. Hooker, 


. 


Back EN MEAT, bro'kn-me't. Fragments; 


meat that has been cut. | 

Get three or four chairwomen to attend you 
conſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at ſmall 
charges; only with the broken meat, a few coak, 
and all the cinders. _ Swift. 


broken and heart.] Having the ſpirits cruſhed 
by grief or fear, 

He hath ſent me to bind up the brokenhear ted. 
LN X 1ſainb. 


"BRO'®ENLY, br&kn-1F. adv. [from broken.) 


Without any regular ſeries. . 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done fomewhat of 
this kind, but brolenly and glancingly ; intending 
chiefly a difcourſe of his own voyage. Hateill. 

Bro'xER, bro'-kur. u. /, [from To broke.] 


1. A factor; one that does buſineſs for an- 


other; one that makes bargains for another. 
Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their own, ſet 
up and trade with that of other men; buying 


here, and ſelling there, and commonly abuſing | 


both ſides, to make out a little paultry gain. Templc. 
Seme. South-ſea broker, from the city, 


Lay all my fine plantations waſte, 
To fit them to his vulgar taſte. Swift. 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 


3. A pimp; a match-maker. 


A. goodly broler / 
Dare you preſume to harbcur wanton lines; 


To whiſper and confpire againſt my youth? Shak. F 3* 


In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judg- 
ment; 

Which being ſhalloys, you ſhall give me leave 

To play the broter in mine own behalf. Shake/ſp. 

Bro'#tERAGE, br&-kir-idzh. . / (from 


broker.} The pay or reward of a broker. 


See BROCAGE.. 


Bza&'nCHOCELE, brin'-kd-kB. 2. / Le- 


xox#\n.} A tumour of that part of the aſ- 
pera arteria, called the bronchus. DPuincy: 


Bro/NCHIAL, bron'-k adj. [ProypwO-.] Be- 


yal, 
Bzxo'NCHiICk, bron'-kik. . longing to the 


throat. 


Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 


in the bronchial or pulmonary veſſels, and may ſoon 
be communicated from one to the other, when the 
inflammation aſſects both. the lobes. Arbutbnot. 
Broencno'tomy, bron'-kdt'-t6-mg. 
[8::x©- and r . That operation which 
opens the windpipe by incifion, to prevent 
ſuſfocation in a quinſey. Deng. 
The operation of branchotomy is an incifion into 
the aſpe 
the Jungs, when reſpiration is abſtructed by any 
tumour compreſſing the laryng. © N Surgery. 
Bap, br6'nd. 1. / See Bu AUD. A fword.” 
FPooliſh old man, then faid the pag | 


2 I  - -* > 


| 
Bacon. 


Will purchaſe me, the more s the pity :; | 


B RO 


ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for treib, 
I can carve with this enchanted brond. . 


Spenſer. 
under. 
BRONZE, br6'nze. u. ſ. [4 mm 
I, Braſs. l 
Imbrown d with native bronze, lo! Henley 
ſtands, | | 
Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands. Pope, 
2. Relief, or ſtatue, caſt in braſs. 
I view with anger and diſdain, i 
| How little gives thee joy or pain; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 
A ſhell, a butterfly can do t. Prior, 
BROOCH, brö'tsh. 2. /. [broke, Dutch.) 


Soon 
That 


* 


BRONTO'LOGY, bron- to- d- daby. 1 
and d. A diſſertation upon 


1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, our chains and our jewels.— 


Your 6rooches, pearls, and owehes. . Shake 
Richly ſuited, but unſeaſonable; juſt, like the 


ö n | Shakeſp. 
I know him well; he is the brooch, indeed, 
And gem of all the nation. _ Shahyſp. 


FER! ; 
2. [With painters.] A painting all of one 


colour. Did. 
To BROO R, bro'tsh, v. a. [from the noun. 
To adorn with jewels. x 
EF Not th' imperious ſhow 
1 Of the full- ſortun'd Cæſar, ever ſhall 
Be brooch'd with me. Shabeſp.. . 

' To. BROOD, bròô d. v. u. [bnzdan, Sax. 

1. To fit as on eggs; to batch them. 

x 3 . 

.. W ent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, 

* Dove-like fat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton, . 
Here nature ſpreads her fruitfulſweetneſs round, 

Breathes on the air, and broogds upon the ground. 


Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 


| 
2. To cover chickens under the-wing.. . 
| Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ ; . 


| te Offspring; pr 
wiſts. 


ra arteria, to make way for the air into 


b toward their brood, whom 


They breed, they broed, inſtru, and educate ; \ 

And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryden. 
Find out ſome uncouth cell, 

Where brooding darkneſs ſpreads bis jealous wings, 

And the night raven ſings. . Milton, 

To remain long in anxiety, oz - folicitous.. 

thought. a 
Defraud their clients, and, to lacre ſold, 

Sit broodiag on unproũ table gold. Dryden. 

As rejoicing miſers 
ſtores. of ſecret. gold 


4- To mature any thing by care. | 

It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 
ever amongſt nations a brooding of a wur, and chat 
there is no ſure league but impuiſſance to do hurt. 


Ts BR OOo, brò' d. v. a. To cheriſh by care. 
Of crowds afraid, yet anzious when alone, 
You'lfit and read your ſorrows on a throne. -. 


: Dryden. . 
Ba oo, br&/d.. ». /; [fromthe verb! 
eny. It is now hardly 
uſed. of human beings, but in contempt. . 
The hea father keep his lr 
- From foul infection of ſo great a vice. Fairfax. 
With terrours and with clamoars | 's: 


- LY 


Broad o'er their precious 


— — — 
a + 


2 - round, 


Of mine own 


road, that on my bowels T's. 
Or any ma that 88 ge a 


Let down in cloudy throne to-do the world ſome- 
pig Milton. . 

ftorks, and their afcQion. 

they inftry to fly. 


4 


_— of 


J. T bred; Serien 


Brown's FVulgar Zrrours 1 


- 


"Ia 


| brooch and the toothpick, which we wear not now. 2 


3 * 
» 
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B R O 
Have you forgotten Lybia's burning waſtes, 


' Be 0'0MSTAFF; bro m-stäf. na. /. [from broom 2. An affociati als of * 


for 
Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſand, and aff.) The ſtaff to which the broom is | a fraternity. 7 PUrpofe, 
Its tainted air, and all its bod of poiſon ? Addif, bound; the handle of a beſom. th There was a fraternity of men at 
z. A hatch; the number hatched at once. They fell on; I made good my place: at length | the brotherbood of St. George, ere Aal de cler 
| 1 was wonderfully pleafed to ſee the different | they came to the broomflaff with me: I defied em ment, conſiſting of thirteen the — I pulz. 
- workings of inſtinct in a hen followed by a brood | ſtill. |, DG: B8hakeſp. | worthy perſons. noble a 
of ducks. - peftator. Add n . A claſs of men f 
4. Something brought forth; a production. Tue children tread this worldly ſtage, 3 eee . kind. 
Such things become the hatch and brood of time. Broomffaff of 2 they beſtride, that not above half the — among the wheel 
Fe way Shakgſp. | And round the parlour love to ride. Pride. | . nee he boceme 2 we, © appeared; at other 
$5. The act of covering the eggs. - aps Sir Roger pointed at ſomething behind the door, gbr bed, picuous as aty of th 
| Something s in his ſoul, - | which 1 found to be an old broomflaff. Spectator. ae n beiti : Aube. 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; BRO'Ousrick, bro'm-stik. 2. /. The ſame as q -er«ly, adj, [from * 
And 1 doubt the hatch and the diſeloſe ] broomftaff, '\ | *her.] Natural; ſuch as becomes © l. 
Will be ſome danger. Sbaleſp. When 1 beheld this, I ſighed, and ſaid within ſcems a brother. 


Bro'ody, br0'-dyF. adj. [from brood.] In a myſelf, Sunrir MoRTAL MAN 1s 4 BrooM- 
ſtate of fittiog on the eggs; inclined to fit. | sTIcx! Swift, Meditations on a Broomſlich. 


The common hen, all the while ſhe is broody, BRxOOuv, br0/-my. adj. [from broom.) Full 
ſits, and leads her chickens, and uſes a voice of broom. : 


He was a prieſt, and looked for 3 prieft's g 
ward ; which was our brotherly love, and the - 
of our ſouls and bodi 2 

Though more our money than our cauſe 7 


Which we call clocking. Ray. If land grow moſſy or broomy, then break it up | Their brotherly affiſtance drayys. D 
Brook, bròôk. 2. /. Thinse, or bfioca, Sax.] again. 5 , „ They would not go before the laws, but foiloy 


A running water, leſs than a river. 


The youth with 5ro2my ſtumps began to trace 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, | 


them; obeying their ſuperiours, and embracin 
The kennel edge, where wheels had worn the 


one another in brotberly piety and concord. Alte 


* Until a king be by; and then his ſtate | place. | Swift. | BRO'THERLY, bruth'-Cr-lf, adv. Aſter the 
L Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook | BxoTH, br#th. 2. / (bnoð, Sax.] Liquor in | manner of a brother; with kindneſs and 
; Into the main of waters. Shaksſp. | which fleſh is boiled. affection. 


Or many grateful altars I would rear You may make the broth for two days, and take 
; | Of graſſy turf; and pile up every ſtone 


q the one half every day. Bacon. 
Of luſtre from the hre; in memory, \ Inſtead of light deſerts and luſcious froth, Shak, 
| Of monument to ages. Milton. 


Weep. 
| Our author treats to-night with Spartan broth. | BROUGHT, bra't. [participle paſſive of bring.) 
And to Cephiſus hre their way purſue : ö | Southerne. The Turks forſook the walls, and could ng 


I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould 1 m- 
tomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 


To bear; ts endure; to ſupport. | 
Even they, which bool it worſt that men ſhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the | 
ſame by a law, think very well and reaſonably of 
it. Hooker. 
A thouſand more miſchances than this one 
Have learned me to broo4 this patiently. Shakeſp. 
How uſe doth breed a habit in a man ! 
This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented woods, 
I better broo+ than flouriſhing peopled towns. Shak. 
Heav'n, the feat of bliſs, | 
Brooks not the works of violence and war, Milton. 
| Moſt men can much rather brook their being 
- reputed knaves, than for their honeſty be account- 
ed fools. South. 
Reſtraint thou wilt not hᷣrool; but think it hard, 
.. Your prudence is not truſted as your guard. Dryd. 


0 BROOK, br0k. v. 2. To endure; to be | 


content, 
He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his aid; 
becauſe he eould not brook that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by his choſen Tiridates, preferred 
before him. Sidney. 
Ba ONLINE, bro'k-ltme. . , [becabunga, 
Lat.] A ſort of water ſpeedwell, very 
common in ditches. n | 
BROOM, br0'm. 2. J. [ geniſſa; biom, Saxon.) 
1. A ſmall tree. 8 ; „ EE T9 
Ey n humble broom and ofiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade far ſheep, and food for flocks, produce. 
3 1 Dryden. 
2. A beſom; ſo called from the matter of 
which it is ſometimes made. | 
1 | Not a mouſe. 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe ; 
I am ſent with broom before, | | | 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door, SH,. 
If they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet any 
thing in order, they were ſaluted with a brohm. 
. N 9 | ©, 4... , Arbuthnot. 
Bxo/OMLAND, bro:m-land.- u. /. [broom and 
land.) + Land that bears broo m. 
Il have known ſheep cured of the rot, when they 
| have not been far gone with it, by being put into 
\.. broomlands, Ys Mortimer. 


| 


| . brother and hood. 


A houſe of lewd entertainment ; a bawdy- 
houſe, _ | 
| Perchance 
I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, | 
Videlicet, a brothel. Shakeſp. 
Then courts of kings were held in high renown, 
Fre made the common brothels of the town: 
There virgins honourable vows receiv'd, 
But chaſte as maids in monaſteries liv'd. Dryden. | 
From its old ruins brothelbouſes riſe, | 


The libertine retires to the ſtews and to the bro- 
thel. a Rogers. 
BRO'THER, brath'-ar. 2. /. bnoðen, bo ðon, 
Sax. ] Plural, brothers, or brethren, | 
t. One born of the ſame father and mother. 
Be fad, good brothers; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. Shakeſp. 
Whilſt kin their kin, brother the brother foils, 
Like enfigns all againſt like enſigns bend. Daniel. 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton. | 
Comparing two men, in reference to one com- 
mon parent, it is very eaſy to form the ideas of 
brothers. | Lodke. 
2. Any one cloſely united; aſſociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother, * Sbaleſp. 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form, or profeſſion. 925 N 
He alſo that is ſlothful in his work, is brother 
to him that is a great waſter. Proverbs. 
I will eat no meat while the world ſtandeth, 
leſt Il make my $rother to offend. Corinthians. 
for man in general. | 
BROTHER HOOD, brith'-&r-had. 2. /. [from 


1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 

1 This deep diſgrace of brotherbod 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. has. 
Finds brotherhood in thee. no ſharper ſpur ? Shut. | 

| , it be a right to govern, whether you call it 


go - ' 
4 


Scenes of lewd loves and of polluted joys. Dryden, | 


4: Brother is uſed, in theological language, | 


ſupreme fatherhood, or ſupreme brotherhood, will | 


be all one, provided we know who has it. Logke, þ 


4 The ſtream was troubled, but the ford they knew. If a nurſe, after being ſucked dry, eats broth, | be brought again to the aſſault. Kuala. 
| 7 Dryden. the infant will ſuck the 6roth, almoſt unaltered. The inſtances brought by our author ate bu 
| Springs make little rivulets; thoſe united, make Arbuthnot. flender proofs, . 7 
brooks ; and thoſe coming together, make rivers, | Bxo'THEL, bröth“-Il. n. J. [bor- | BROW, brow”. n. /. [bnopa, Saxon.) 
which empty themſelves into the ſea, Locke. | Bro'THEL HOUSE, broth'-Il-h6Gus. J del, Fr.] The arch of hair over the eye. 
20 BROOK, bro'k. v. a. {bpucan, Sax.) 


"Tis now the hour which all to reſt allow, 
And ſleep fits heavy upon every brow, Drida, 


{ 2. The forehead. | 


She could have run; and waddled about; 
For even the day before ſhe broke her brow, Sal. 
So we ſome antique hero's ſtrength 
Learn by his launce's weight and length; 
As theſe vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt 
Whoſe ſhady brows: alive they dreſt. Vale, 
3+ The general air of the countenance, 
Ihen call them to our preſeace, face to face, 


And frowning brow to brow. Sbalgh. 

Though all things foul would bear the brow: of 
grace, 

Yet grace muſt look ſtill ſo. Shale 


4. The edge of any high place. 
The earl, nothing diſmayed, came forwardstht 
day unto a little village, called Stoke, and iber 
encamped that night, upon the hre or hanging 
of a hill. Bu. 
On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, the 
were ſomewhat perplexed by eſpying the Fre 
| embaſſador, with the king's coach, and other 
attending him. Mau 
Them, with fire, and hoſtile arms, 
Fearleſs aſſault; and to the brow of heawn 
Purſuing, drive them out from God and — 
To Brow, brow'. v. a. [from the noun.) T0 
bound; to limit; to be at the edge of. 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th hilly croft 
That brow this bottom glade. Mike. 
To Bro/WBEAT,"brow'-bit. v. a. [from drr 
and beat .] To depreſs with ſevere bon 
and ſtern or lofty looks. BR” 
It is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, * 
zroꝛvbeat, thoſe who are hearty and exact in der 
miniſtry; and, with a grave nod, to me 
ſolved zeal want of prudence. the 
What man will yoluntarily expoſe himlelſto . 
imperious browbeatings, and ſcorns of gr e 
Count Tariff endeavonred to browls . 
plaintiff, while he was ſpeaking; but dane 
was not ſo impudent as the count, he . 
whit as fturdy, | 150 
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ro il not be browheaten by the ſupercilious looks | 


adverſaries. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Bao w BOUND, brow - bound. adj. from brow 


and bound.] < : 
encirc th a diadem. 

: e In hat day's feats, 

He prov 


Was brow-hound with the oak. Sbelgp. 
BGO .w̃sICk, brow'-slk. adj. [from brow and 
fiek-] DejeRed ; hanging the, head, 

But yet a gracious influence from you ; 
May alter nature in our browfick crew. Sucking. 
BROWN, brown. adj. [bpun, Saxon. ] The 

name of a colour, compounded of black 
and any other colour. 
= Brown, in high Dutch, is called braun; in the 
Netherlands, braun; in French, coleur brune ; in 
Kalian, bruno. Peacham. 


air were 3 little 6r02oner. Shakeſp. 
From whence high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'ercharging ſhades and pendent 
waods, | Pope. 

| Long untravell'd heaths, 
With de ſolation brown, he wanders waſte. Thom/. 
Bro'wnBILL, brow'n-bll. 1. /. [from brown 
and Bill.] The ancient weapon of the Eng- 
liſh foot; why it is called brown, I have 


not diſcovered ; but we now ſay brown | 


mu ſtet from it. 


And brownbills, levied in the city, 
Made bills to paſs the grand committee. Hudibras. 


Rows u, brow'n-lsh. adj. from brown.] 
- Somewhat brown. 

A browniſs grey iron-ſtone, lying in thin ſtrata, 

"4s poor, but runs freely. Woodward. 
Bro'wnness, brow'n-nls. n. /. [from brown.] 
A brown colour. 

She would confeſs the contention in her own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, 
brownneſs of Muſidorus's face, and this colour of 
mine. Sidney, 

Bxao'wnsTUDY, brow'n-stad'-y. 1. /. [from 
"brown and fudy.} Gloomy meditations ; 
ſtudy in which we direct our thoughts to 
no certain point. + 2 
They live retired, and then they doze away 
their time in drowſineſs and brownfludies ;- or, if 
briſk and active, they lay themſelves out wholly 
in making common places. 
2 BROWSE, brow'ze. v. a. [brouſer, Fr. 
To eat branches, or ſhrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
"Of cattle, and bromſed, and ſorely hurt. Spenſer. 
* _- -  Thypalate then did deign 
The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge : | 

"Yea, like the ſtag, when ſnow the paſture ſheets, 
The barks of trees thou brouſed/. Shaksſp. 


To BRowSE, brow'ze. v. n. To feed; it is 
' uſed with the particle on. | 
They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep; 


1 any where 1 have them, tis by the ſea-ſide, 

SB .. 

BRU NION, brô-ny-In. . . 

a Js fo ſoon as he thought the danger over, he ( 
pre 


_ browſing on ivy. 


A goat, hard preſſed; took ſanQuary in a vine- 


fently a browſing upon t he leaves. L' Eftrange, 
Could eat the — plant, and, by cate, 
- Grouſe en the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. 
- > 4 Blas more. 
- | The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, 


+ morant of agriculture, and 4rew/ing ox herbage, | 


Uke cattle. | 8 Ar butbaot. 
Nowes, brow'ze., . f [from the verb.) 
Branches, or ſhrubs, fit for the food of 
Boats, or ather animals. 


Crowned ; having the head | 


*4 the beſt man i th' field; and, for his 


Norris. | 


[ 


4 


T, 
„ 


, 


| 


be greedy Honeſs the wolf purſues, 4 
we welk the kid, the wanton Kid the browſe. | . 
f 1 CR g 2 j Dryden. 2 
| Ion chat cloud-piercing-hill 0 

k cm , 
- Plnlimmon, vie the traveller Lf 


peach. | | 
Baur, brunt'. 2. {. [brunſt, Dutch. 


B R U 


Aſtoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby &-07e/e 
Gnaw pendent, Philips. 


To BRUISE, bro'ze. v. a. [briſer, Fr.] To 


cruſh or mangle with the heavy blow of 
ſomething not edged or pointed; to cruſh 
by any weight; to beat into groſs powder; 
to beat together coarſely. 
Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Bruit d underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakeſp. 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 
Than temporal death ſhall bruiſe the victor's heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems. Milton. 
As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 
And ſtars with rocks together cruſh*d and bruiz'd. 
Waller. 


They beat their breaſts with many a 6rvi/eng 


blow, 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow, Dryd. 


; Baus, br0'ze. n./, [from the verb.] A hurt 
1 like the new tire within excellently, if the | | ; 


with ſomething blunt and heavy. 
One arm'd with metal, th' other with wood, 
This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. MHudibrasr. 
I fiance have labour'd 
To bind the bruiſes of a civil war, 
And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. Dryd. 


BRU“ ISEwOoR r, bro'ze-wurt. z./. An herb; 


the ſame with COMFREY. 


BRUIT, bro't. . /. [bruit, Fr.] Rumour ; 


noiſe ; report. | 
A bruit ran from one to the other, that the 
king was ſlain, Sidney. 


Upon ſome bruit: he apprehended a fear, which. 


moved him to ſend to Sir William Herbert to re- 

main his friend, Hayward. 
I am not 

One that rejoicesin the common wreck, 

As common brit doth put it. 


Shakes. 


To BrvuiT, brö't. v. a. [from the noun.) | 
To report; to noiſe abroad; to rumour, 


Neither the verb nor the noun are now 
much in uſe. 
His death, 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper'd courage in his troops. 
Shaleſp. 

It was 6-:ited, that I meant nothing leſs than 
to go to Guiana. Raleigh. 


Bru'/maAL, bro'-mil. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Be- 


longing to the winter. 
About the brumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerv- 


ed, even unto a proverb, that the ſea is calm, and | 


the winds do ccafe, till the young ones are ex- 
cluded, and forſake their neſts. Brewn,. 


Baux, BAN, Brown, BOURN, BURN, brun', | 


bran”, br6w'n, bou'rn, burn', are all derived 

from the Saxon, bonn, boufn, bnunna, 

bupna ; all ſignifying a river or brook. 
Gibſon. 


BrvNne'TT, bro/-net'. . ſ. [brunette, French.) 


A woman with a brown complexion. 


Your fair women therefore thought of this 


faſhion, to inſult the olives and the, brunettes. 


LZrugnon, Fr.] 
A fort of fruit between a plum and a 
Trevauts. 


Shock; violence. 


CY 


| > : 
Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, | 


than venture him. Sidney. 
God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, 

From the dry ground to ſpring, thy thirſt cr allay 

After the brunt of battle. 
Faithful miniſters are to ſtand and endure the 


brunt : a common ſoldier may fly, when it is the 


duty of him that holds the ſtandard to die upon 


the place. South. 
Blow ; ſtroke, 1 * 
A wicked ambuſh, which Jay hidden long, 
In the cloſe covert of her guiletul eyen, 


Addiſon. 5 | 


Ailion. 


B R U 


Thence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 

Too fechle I t' abide the bruat ſo ſtrong. Spenſer. 
The friendly rug preſerv'd the ground, 

And headlong knight, from bruiſe or wound, 

Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 

And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 


2 2 brush', n. .. ſ5rofe, Fr. from bruſcus, 

at, 

'1, An inſtrument to clean any thing, by 

| rubbing off the dirt or ſoil. It is general- 
ly made of briftles ſet in wood. 

2. It is uſed for the larger and ſtronger pen- 
cils uſed by painters. 

Whence comes all this rage of wit? this arm- 
ing all the pencils and br»: of the town againſt. 
me ? Stilling fleet. 

With a ſmall Br you muſt ſmcar the glue 
well upon the joint of each piece. Moon. 
3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock; rough treat- 
ment; which, by the ſame metaphor, we 
call a ſcouring. | | 

Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the huber of the war. Shake/p. 

It could not be poſſible, that upon ſo little a 
bruſh as Waller had ſuftained, he could not be 


— 


able to follow and diſturb the king. Clarendon. 
Elſe, when we put it to the puſh, 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bruſs. FHudibras, . 


To BRUSH, brusb/. v. a. [from the noun.] 
I. To ſweep or rub with a bruſh, 
If he be not in love with ſome woman, there 
is no believing old ſigns: he bru/tes his hat o' 
morning; what ſhould that bode Shakeſp. 
2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, as in bruſhing, 
The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him ſo rudely paſſing by, did br 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground 


did ruſh, Spenſer's Fairy Dueen. . 
Has Semnus.bry/þ'd. thy eyclids with his rod? 
| Dryden. 


His ſon- Cupavo bryþ'd the briny flood, 
UD pon his ſtern a brawny centaur ſtood. Dryden. 
High o'er the billows flew the maſly load, 

And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt braſt d the helm Pope. . 

3. To paint with a bruftr. . 

N You have commiſhoned me to paint your ſhop, . 
and I have done my beſt to 6, you up like 
your neighbours. | Pee. 

4. To carry away, by an act like that of 

bruſhing ; to ſweep. | 

And from the boughs öreſb off the evil der, 
And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. . 

| Milton. . 
The. receptacle of waters; into which the 
mouths of all rivers muſt empty themſelves, 
ought to have ſo ſpacious a ſurface, that as much 
water may be continually bruſted off by the winds, . 
and exhaled by the ſun, as, beſides what ſalls again, 
is brought into it by all che rivers. Bentley. . 

5. Fo move as the bruſh. 

A thouſand nights have. öriſ , their balmy 


wings - 
Dryden... 


—_ — 


Over theſe eyes. 
To BRUSH, brush“. 2. 2. | 
1. To move with haſte: a ludicrous word, 
applied to men. 


„ 


Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Ner took him down, but bruyſo'd regardleſs by. 


Dryden 
| | The French had gather 'd all their force, _ 
And William met them in their way; 

Yet off they briſb d, both foot and harſe. _ Prior... 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly.. | | 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind. 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the fleepy vigour of the ſoul, 7 
And, bruſding oder, adds motion to the pool. Dryd. 
 Bxv's HER, brish'-ur. . ſ. from dr.] He 


| that uſes a bruſh. —- 
H h Sir c 
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BRU 
Bie Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that criticks 
werte like hruſbers of noblemen's cloaths, Bacon. 
Bau'sRHwoop, brish/-whd. n. ſ. [from bru/þ 


and cp. I know not whether it may not 
be corrupted from brow/e-wood.] Rough, 


low, cloſe, ſhrabby thickets z ſmall wood | 


fit for fire. 


It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe | 


blows, 7 
Till in a cheerful blaze the flames aroſe. 
With bru/oww00d, and with chips, ſhe ſtrength- 
ens theſe, EY i 
And adds at laſt the boughs of rotten trees. 
% | "Dryden. 
Bzv'/sny, brizh'-F. ad). {from bruſb.] Roug 
or ſhaggy like a bruſh. 
I ſuſpe 
ſome ſmall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off by 
the lruſby ſubſtance of the nerve, from the knife 
wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 
To Bxv'sTLE, bras'l. v. rn. [bnapchan, Sax.] 
To crackle ; to make a ſmall noiſe. Skinner. 
Bau Tal, brô-täl. adj. [brutal, French; 
from 6rute. 
1. That which belongs to a brute; that 
which we have in common with brutes. 
There is no oppoſing brutal force to the ſtra- 
tagems of human reaſon. L' Eflrange. 
2. Savage; cruel z inhuman. | 
The brutal bus neſs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervants care. Dryden. 
Beau rA ry, bro-tal-l-ty. a... [brutalite, Fr.] 
Savageneſs ; churliſnneſs; inhumanity. 
Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
eſcapes not the opinion, of brutality. Locke. 
To Brxv'TALIZE, br9-ti-lfze. . [brutali- 
fer, Fr.] To grow brutal or ſavage. 
Upon being carried to the Cape of Good 
Hope, he mixed, in a kind of tranſport, with his 
"countrymen, brutalized with them in their habit 
and manners, and would never again return to 
"His foreign acquaintance. Addiſon. 


To Bav'TAL1zE, brd/-ti-lize. v. 4. To make 
brutal or ſavage. : 


BRAU“ TALLY, bro'-tal-ly. adv. [from brutal.) 
. Churliſhly ; inhumanly; cruelly. 
Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 
: Ln E Arbuthnot. 
BRU TE, br0't. adj. [hrutus, Latin.] 
1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. 9 
Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their 
atheiſm would depreſs us; not walking ſtatues 
of clay, not the ſons of brute. earth, whoſe final 
inheritance is death and corruption. Bentley. 
2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 
Even brute animals make uſe of this artificial 
. way, of making divers motions to have ſeveral 


Ggnifications, to call, warn, chide, cheriſh, threaten.” 


7 1 | Holder. 
In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if 
ſo much as a 'brate beaſt touched the mountain, 
it was to be ſtruck through with a dart. South, 
3. Beſtial; in common with beaſts. 
Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the 
earth, aq; ; 
Brute violence, and proud tyrannick pow'r. Milton. 
4. Rough ; ferocious; uncivilized. | 
The brute philoſopher, who ne'er ha prov'd 
The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 


BrUTE, bro't. 2. , [from the adjective. An 


irrational creature; a creature withou 
reaſon; a ſa vage. 


What may this mean? Language of man pro- 


nounc'd 


By tongue of brate, and human ſenſe expreſs'd ! 


Ry | 8 Milion. 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, me- 


mory, and inſtin&, moſt, if not all, the ſagacities 
of brutes may be reduced. © © © Hale. 


ed, that it might have proceeded from | 


| 
B U B 


Bruten may be conſidered as either aer ĩal, ter- 
reſtrial, aquatick, or amphibious, I call thoſe 
aerial which have wings, wherewith they can 
ſupport themſelves in the air; terceftrial are 
thoſe, whoſe only place of reſt is upon the earth ; 
aquatick are thoſe, whoſe conſtaut abode is upon 
the water, | Locke. 


fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, this preſent ſtate ; 
From brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 
know ; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? Pope. 
To BxvuTE, brò't. v. a. (written ill for bruit.) 


| To report. 


This, once bruted through the army, filled them 
all with heavineſs. K nolles 


Brutality : a word not now uſed. 
- Thou dotard vile, iT 
That with thy bruten;/e ſhend'ft thy comely age. 
| . Spenſer. 
To BRU“ TI ry bro'-ti-fp. v. a. [from vrute.] 
To make a man a brute. 1 7 
O thou fallacious woman ! am I then bratiſed! 
Ay; I fecl it here; I ſprout, I bud, I am ripe 
horn mad. \ 27) F | » Gotpreve. 
Bu“ Tris n, bro'-tish. adj. [from brute.] 
1. Beſtial; reſembling a beaſt. 
Oſiris, Iſis, Orus; and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeck 
1 heir wand ring gods diſguis'd in brat; forms, 
| Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 
favage; ferocious. \ 1 
Brutes, and brutiſs men, are commonly more 


able to bear pain than others, Grew, 
3. Groſs ; carnal. N 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the brutifs ſting itſelf, Sbaleſp. 


After he has flept himſelf into ſome uſe of him- 
ſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his table again, 
and there aQs over the ſame brutifs ſcene. South, 

4. Ignorant; untaught ; uncivilized. 

They were not ſo brutifo, that they could be 

ignorant to call upon the name of God. Hooler. 
BRV“ TIsHLx, bro'-tish-l}.adv. [from brati/þ.] 

In the manner of a brute ; ſavagely ; irra- 

tionally ; groſsly. oe 

I am not fo dittdent of myſelf, as bruti/>ly to 

ſubmit to any man's dictates. King Charles. 

For a man to found a confident practice upon 
a diſputable principle, is brutiſbly to outrun his 
reaſon. South. 

Bru'TIiSHNESS, bro'-tish-nis. 1. / [from bru- 
ti/h.) Brutalit ; ſavageneſs. 


lour, but brutiſongſs, MY; Spratt. 
Br Y/Owy, bry'-6-ny. 2. ſ. [bryonia, Latin.] A 

plant, | (14; 
Bus, bub”. x. /. [a cant word] Strong malt 

liquor. | Va 

Or if it be his fate to meet | 

With folks who have more wealth than wit, 

He loves cheap port, and double bub, 

And ſettles in the humdrum club. Prior. 


BU'BBLE, bub'l. 2. /. | bobbel, Dutch. 
1. A ſmall bladder of water; a film of water 
filled with wind. F 
Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere; air 
within, and a little kin of water without: and 
it ſcemeth ſomewhat ſtrange, that the air ſhould 
riſe fo Iwiftly, while it is in the water, and when 
it cometh to the top, ſhould be ſtayed by ſo weak 
a cover as that of the Ble is.” Bacon, 
The colours of bubbles, with which childreh 
play, are various, and change their ſituation 
varioully, without any reſpe& to confine or ſha- 
dow. | To: .** * "Newton. 


Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of 


All other courage, beſides that, is not true va- 


Bzav'TErtss, bro't-nls.' n. . [from OO 


| 


BUB 

2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and firm 
neſs; any thing that is more ſpecio: : 
"than 1 — BELT * 
The carl of Lincoln was induced to gn 
pate, not ligh:ly upon the ſtrength 44 
cieedings there, which was but a bubble, by 
letters from the lady Margaret, 4 "A 
| Then a foldicr, 855 

Secking the bubble reputation, | 

Even in the cannon's mouth, 
War, he ſung, is toil and trouble, 

Honour but an empty le, 

Fighting till, and ſtill deſtroying, 
3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow, 

The nation then too late will find, 
Directors promiſes but wind, 
South-ſea at beſt a mighty 6ub3-. 

4. The perſon cheated. 
Cealſc, deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide; 
Gany 's a cheat, and I'm a blble; 
et why this great exceſs of trouble? Pri 
e has been my bubble theſe twenty years 284 
to my certain knowledge, under ſtands no Mane 
of his own affairs, than a child in ſwadd gg 
clothes. a Arbuthnzs. 
79 BU'BBLE, bub!l. v. u. {from the noun. ] 
1. To rife in bubbles. 
Alas! a crimſon river of warm blood, 
Like to a bubbling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 


Sale, 


D. abn. 


Cwifh, 


' Doth riſe and fall. Shale, 
Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing: 
For a charm of pow'rſul trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and 4/le. Sale. 


Still 4ubble on, and pour forth blood and tear; 

by) Dryer, 

The ſame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times a very 
manifeſt remiſſion of its heat ; at others, as ma- 
nifeſt an increaſe of it; yea; ſometimes to that 
exceſs, as to make it boil and bubile with extrem: 
heat . Modu. & 

2. To run with a gentle noiſe. 

For thee the bubbling ſprings appear'd to mourn, 

And whiſpering pines made vov's tor thy revue, 
Inde, 
Not bubbling fountains to the thirſty ua 
Not ſhow'rs to larks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 
Are half ſo charming as thy ſight to me. P72, 
To Bu'BBLE, bub'l. v. a. To cheat: a catt 
word. 

He tells me, with great. paſſion, that ſhe has 
bubbled him out of his youth; and has drii::d 
him on to five and fifty. Auiſſu. 

Charles Mather could not bible a young beau 
better with a toy. Arbutbret. 


Bvu'BBLER, bub'-blir. 2. ſ. [from Lui. 4 
cheat. | | 
What words can ſuffice to expreſs, how int 
nitely I eſteem you, above all the great ones n 
this part of the world; above all the Jews, j0 
bers, and bubblers J. Dig to Pept. 
B's, bub'-by. n. ,. A woman's breaſt, 
Foh ! ſay they, to ſee a handſome, brilk, ger- 
teel, young fellow, ſo much governed by a dag- 
ing old woman; why don't you go and fuck ttt 
bubby ? 3 Arbutindt, 
Bu'/no, biY-bd. 2. ſ. [Lat. from ff the 
groin-] That part of the groin from tic 
bending of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; aud 
therefore all tumours in that part are cal. 
ed buboes, [28-7 7 21 
I ſuppurated it after the manner of a 9 
opened it, and endeayoured deterſion. Mica 
BuBONOCE'LE, bö'-bö-nò-séle. n. /. Lat, 
from gu the groin, and av a rupture! 
A particular kind of rupture, When ihe 
_ inteſtines break down into the groin. 
; 43: ths 3 | vp Juin. 
When the inteſtine, or.omentum, falls throuy 
the rings of the abdominal muſcles into dhe S 


— 


— 


| 


k 


B UO 


8 is called hernia inguinalis, or if 1ato the ſcro- 
ap feratalis - theſe two, though the firſt only is 


called, are. known by the name of 
| 4 5 l Sharp. 
By'gUKLE, b&'-bakl. u. .. A red pimple. 
I face is all bull, and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames of fire. | Shakeſþ. 
BycAanitrs, bak-4-n&rz. u. /. A cant word 
| For the privateers, or pirates of America. 
ByccBLLa'ri0N, bäk- l- Alten. a. (. (hug. 
cella a mouthful, Lat. In ſome chymi- 
* cal authors, ſignifies a dividing into large 
pieces. | Harris. 
BUCK, bak”; n. . Llbauche, Germ. ſuds, or 


1. — liquor in which clothes are waſhed. 
" *Back 1 would I could waſh myſelf of the uct : 
I warrant you, buck, and of the ſeaſon too it ſhall 
appear. Shakeſp. 
4. The clothes waſhed in the liquor. 
Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
* the waſhes bucks here at home. Shakeſp. 
Buck, .bak'. 2. /. Ls, Welſh; bock, 
Dutch; 5ouc, Fr. The male of the fallow 


9 


BUD 


The greateſt beau was dreſſed in a flaxen peri- | Bu/cxr am, biik/-rim, . . [/ougrar, Fr.) 


wig ; the wearer of it goes in his own hair at 


home, and lets his wig lie in buck/e for a whole 


half year. Spectalor. 

That live- long wig, which Gorgon's ſelf might 
own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian ſtone. Pope. 


To Böcker, buakl. . a. [from the noun.] 
1. To faſten with a buckle. 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair knighthood's bending knee. 
Shakeſþ. 
France, whoſe armour conſcience buckled on, 


Whom zeal and charity brought to the field. Shat 


Thus ever, when I buckle on my helmet, 
Thy ſcars afflict thee. PFlilips. 
When you carry your maſter's riding coat, wrap 
your own in it, and buc/le them up cloſe with a 
ſtrap. | Swift. 


2. To prepare to do any thing : the meta- 


phor is taken from buck/ing on the armour. 
The Saracen, this hearing, roſe amain, 

And catching up in haſte his three ſquare ſhield, 

And ſhining helmet, ſoon him bucied to the field. 


A fort of ſtrong linen cloth, fliffened with 
gum, uſed by taylors and ſtaymakers. 
| have peppered two of them; two, Lam ſure, I 
have paid, two rogues in buckram ſuits. Shaheſp. 
Bu'cxzans, blk'-ramz, u. . The ſame with 
wild garlick. . 
BuſcksHORN PLANTAIN, büks“-hërn plin'- 
tin. [coronopus, Lat. from the form of the 
leaf.] A plant. Miller. 


Bu ckrhokx, bük'-thôrn. 2.  [rhamnus, 


Lat. ſuppoſed to be ſo called from buce, 
Sax. the belly.) A tree that bears a 
purging berry. 

Bu'cC&WHEAT, buk'-hgOe't. n. / [buckweitz, 
Germ. fagopyrum, Lat.] A plant. Miller. 


Buco'Lick, bü kol'-ik. adj. [Roxinxe, from 


Bowen a cowherd.] Paſtoral. 


BUD, bud'. 2. /. [bouton, Fr.] The firſt ſhoot 


of a plant; a gem. | 
Be as thou was wont to be, 
'S-e as thou waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. ShaheſÞ. 


Writers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blaſting in the bud, 
Loſnz his verdure even in the prime. 


deer; the male of rabbits, and other ani- 
mals. 3 

.. - Bucks, goats, and the like, are ſaid to be tripping 
. or ſaliant; that is, going or leaping. Peacham. 
To. Buck, bük'. v. a. [from the nouns] To | 


Spenſer. 

3. To join in battle. | 
The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 

was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the 


avantguard were buckled with them in front. Shakeſp. 


Hayward. When you the flow'rs for Chloe twi 
lothes. 9 7 Chloe twine, 
— a baſket; he may creep in here, and | +: To confine, : | Why do you to her garland join | 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to How brief the life of man The meaneſt bud that ſalls from mine ? Prigr. 
' bucking. | Shaksſp. Runs his erring pilgrimage ! | Inſects wound the tender bu, with a long hol- 
To BUCK bak” v. n. [from the noun.] To That the ſtretching of a ſpan low trunk, and depolit an egg in the hole, with a 
copulat e a8 Backs and does. Buckles in his ſum of age. Shakeſp. ſharp corroding liquor, that cauſeth a ſwelling in 


the leaf, and cloſeth the orifice. Bentley. 
To Bub, bad”. v. x. [from the noun.) 
I. To put forth young ſhoots, or gems. 
Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook of the 
field. Eci. 
2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
ſuch a conflux quickly budged out. Clarendon. 
Heav'n gave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his beauties could ſurvey : 
Juſt ike that lower that buds and withers in a day. 
Dryden. 
Tho' lab'ring yokes on their own necks they 
fear'd, 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore» 
heads rear'd. Dryden's Silenus. 
3. To be in the bloom, or growing. | 
Young 6»dding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? Shakeſp. 
To BUD, bud'. v. a. To inoculate; to graff 
by inſerting a bud into the rind of another 
tree. 
Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved by 
budding upon a peach Rock. Temple. 
To BUDGE, budzh'. v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To 
ſtir; to move off the place: a low word. 
| All your priſoners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends your cell, 


To BU'CKLE, bukll. v. 2. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, bucHe under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. 


Tue chief time of ſetting traps, is in their buck- 

ing time. , Mortimer. 
Bu cRASsK ET, buk'-bas-kit. 2. /. The baſket 

in which clothes are carried to the waſh. 
hey conveyed me into a buckbaſeet; rammed 
me in with foul ſhirts, foul ſtockings, and greaſy 
| napkins. a 3 Sbalęſp. 
Bu'exBEAN, buk'-bin. 1. /. © [bockſboonen, | 
Dutch. ] A plant; a ſort of trefoil. 
The bitter nauſcous plants, as centaury, buck- 
« bare, gentian, of which tea may be made, or wines | 
by infuſion. | Hoyer. 
Bu'cxET, bük“-klt. 2. . [laguet, Fr.] 
1. The veſſel in which water is drawn out | 

of a well. | * Is, 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 

That owes two buckets, filling one another; 
© The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

The other down unſeen, and full of water. $hat, 
Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the ſun, 
or to be emptied with buckets ? Bentley. 


2. The veſſels in which water is carried, par- 
ticularly to quench a fire. - Sei 
Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and, buſy as by day, 
Some run for buckets to the hallow'd quire.; 
. Some cut the pipes, and ſome, the engines play; 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 


Shakeſp, 


2. To buckle to. To apply to; to attend. See 
the active, 2d ſenſe. 
Now a covetous old crafty knave, 
At dead of night, ſhall raiſe his ſon, and cry, 
Turn ont, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie! 
Go, buckle to the law. Dryden. 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazineſs unbent, or by avocation 
bent another way, and endeavouring to make- 
them buckle to the thing propoſed. Locke. 


3. To buckle with; To engage with; to en- 
counter; to join in a cloſe fight, like men 
locked or buckled together. | 

For ſingle combat, thou ſhalt buckle 2vith me. 
i Sbaleſp. 
Vet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide; 
ls this an age to buckle with a bride ? Dryden. 
BU/CKLER, buk'-lur. 2. /. [bavccled, Welſh ; 
bouclier, Fr.] A ſhield ; a defenfive weapon 

buckled on the arm, 

He took my arms, and while I forc'd my way 


—_ 


— | | ; . "PR Through troops of foes, which di A They cannot budge till your releaſe. Sha lep. 
. + The porringers, that in a row * My — os my aged Ar 5 The mouſe ne'er ſhunn'd the cat, as they 40 
; Tuns high, and made a glitt'ring ſhow, Still fighting, ſtill defending, as I paſt. Dryden. budge ; | 
W. a leſs _ 122 chang'd, : | This medal compliments the emperor as the From 0m e * cle than they. Shakeſp- 
err out athern bucket; rang d. Swift. | Romans did dietstor Fabius, when they called | |, | far th adi Icorn'd'to budge 


Hudibras. 
BuDGE, budzW. adj. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] Surly; ſtiff; formal. | 
O fooliſhneſs of men! that lend their cars 


BUCKLE, bäx J. x. /. [bwccl, Welſh, and | 
_ the ſame in the Armorick ; boucle, French.] 
*. A link of metal, with a tongue or catch, 
made to faſten one thing to another. 


him the 3uctler of Rome. Addiſon. 


To Bu'CKLER, buk'-lar. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To ſupport ; to defend. 


2 Fear not, {weet wench, they ſhall not touch To thoſe budge dot f the toi : 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, | o thole Auge doors of the ſtoick fur. Milton. 
thee, Kate; N ; 
With buckles of the pureſt gold. Sba leſp. Vl heller thee againſt a million. Bupen hint. . J. The det Kin or 


Sbaleſp. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree ? Shateſp. 
Bu/cKkLER-THORN, bük-lür-thô rn. 2. / 
Chriſt's thorn, K : 


fur of lambs. * Dick. 

Bu'pGFR, bud Jür. 2. /. [from the verb. 
One that moves or ſtirs from his place. 
Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, | 

| by And the gods doom him after. 8 6 
Bvu/cxmasT, bak'-mast. n./The fruit or | BUDGET, bud'-jit. z. /. [bogette, French. 

.* maſt of the beech tree. pet: 2 „ ſuch as may be cafily carried... 1 
„ » . : % 2 | : 


L 3 1 2) . . 1 : 


The chlamys was a fort of ſhort cloak tied with 
Aale, commonly to the right ſhoulder. Arbuth. | 
Three ſeabrings; which after, melted down, 
Ferm d a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Poper 
The fate of the hair eriſped and curled, 
© bydeipg kept long in the ſame'ftate, 


I 
| 
| 


By rr, buf. u. ,. {from buffalo.) 


2. The ſkins of elks and oxen dreſſed in 


BUFFALO, büf -f-16. 3. / 


Bu rrET, bfif- fit. 1. /. [buffeto, Ital.] A blow 


Burrr'r, böf-fét“. n. , [bufette, Fr.] A kind 


To BU rFRT, buf-fit; v. a. [from the noun.] 


BUF 


If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And hear the ſowſkin budget; 
Then my account I well may give, 
And in the ſtocks avouch it. Shakeſp. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whoſe boſom, or budget, 
moſt of Perkin's ſecrets were laid up, was come 


iato England... ; Bacon. 
_ His budget with corruptions cramm'd, 
'The contributions of the damn'd. Swift. 


. It is uſed for a ſtore, or ſtock. 
It was nature, in fine, that brought off the cat, 
when the fox's whole 6»dget of inventions failed 
him. L*Eftrange. 


1. A ſort of leather prepared from the 
ſkin of the buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, 
pouches, and military accoutrements. 

A ropy chain of rheums, a viſage rough, 
-- Deſorm'd, unfeatur'd, and a ſkin of byf. Dryden. 


oil, and prepared after the ſame manner 

as that of the buffalo, | 

3. A military coat made of thick leather, ſo 
that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, 

A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in buy. Shakeſp. 

20 BUFF, büf'. v. a. ne, Fr.] To ſtrike; 

it is a word not in ule, 

There was a ſhack, 

To have buf*d out the blood 12 

From aught but a block. Ben Jonſon. 


Ital.] A kind 
of wild ox. - 


Become the unworthy browſe | 
Of bufalces, ſalt goats, and hungry cows. Dryd. 


with the fiſt; a box on the ear. 
O, I could divide myſelf, and go to buffets, for | 
moving ſuch a diſh of ſkimmed milk with ſo ho- 
nourable an action. Shakeſp. 
A man that fortune's bes and rewards 

Has ta'en with qual SBD. 
Go, baffled coward, let I ran upon thee, 
And with one buf lay thy ſtructure low. Milton. 

Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 
His buckler beats; the ſon of Neptune, ſtunn' d 

With theſe repeated b»fets, quits the ground. 
* Dryden. 


of cupboard ; or ſet of ſhelves, where plate 
is ſet out to ſhew, in a room of enter- 
tainment. © n N | 
The rich bet well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to waſh your face. Pop. 


To ftrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 
Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
© again he ſo byes himfelf on the forehead, crying, 
Peer out, peer out ! that any madneſs, I ever yet 
'beheld, ſeemed but tameneſs. Shakeſp. 
Our ears are cudgell'd; not a word of his 
But Su better than a-filt of France. Shateſp. 
The torrent roar'd, and we did but it 
With luſty finews; throwing it aſide. Shete/p. 
Inſtantly I plung'd into the ſca, - 
And 5zfeting the billows to her reſcue, 
Redceem' d her life with half the loſs of mine. 


| | a Ot ay. 

To Bu rrEr, büf- fit. v. 2. To play a boxing - 

mne for y bee, 1 geld tn 
II might or my love, I cou on 

i 8 

Bu vrn YEN, büf f- tür. n. ; (from buffer.) | 
A boxer; one that buffets. be 


with bal; à wild ox. 1 


To BUN, büfd. u. 1. [from the noun.] |- 
To punsle; to be at a Ioſs. 


This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 


Shateſp. Henry V.“ 


Burris, büf l. u. „. Llenſſie, Fr.] The ſame | 


; p | * - »h 9 = ro. le gave his 
Fa. , well-meaning mortal, Piſtorides, who lies 


| 


” 


\.-* equally under the Lontempt STORE: 


3 U 


'Bu'rFLEHEADED, bafl-hid-id. adj. Ffrom 


buf and head.) A man with a large head, 

like a buffalo; dull; ſtupid ; fooliſh. 

BUFFO/ON, bi-f/n. n. J. [buffon, Fr.! 

1. A man whoſe profeſſion is to make ſport, 
by low jeſts and antick poſtures ; a jack» 
pudding. 

No prince would think himſelf greatly honoured, 
to have his proclamation canvaſſed on a publick 
ſtage, and become the ſport of Þufoons, e Matti. 

2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery. 

It is the nature of drolls and bufoons, to be in- 
ſolent to thoſe that will bear it, and flaviſh to 
others. L' Eflrange. 

The bold bufoon, whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. 

Garth. 

Burro'oxv ERL, bif-fo'nt-ry. n. . [from 
buffoon.] 

1. The practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
eſcapes not the opinion, of brutality ; learning be- 
comes pedantry, and wit buffoonery. Tor be. 

2. Low jeſts; ridiculous pranks ; ſcurrile 
mirth. Dryden places the accent, impro- 
perly, on the firſt ſyllable. 

Where publick miniſters encourage h, 
it is no wonder if buffoons ſet up for publick mi- 
niſters. L' Eftrange. 

And whilſt it laſts, let bufonery ſucceed, 


To make us laugh; for never was more need. 
Dryden 


| BUG, buͤg'. 3. . A ſtinking inſect bred in 


old houſehold ſtuff. In the following paſ- 
ſage, wings are erroneoully aſcribed to 
it. | | 

Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, which ſtinks and ſtings. 


Pope. 

Bucs, bug. n. ſ. [It is derived by 
Bu'GBEAR, bäg'“ bet. ome from lig, by 
others from pug ; bug, in Welſh, has the 
ſame meaning. ] A frightful object; a walk- 
ing ſpectre, imagined to be ſeen : generally 

a how uſed for a falſe terrour to frighten 

abes. 


Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they | 


hear, 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do firive their fearfulneſs to feign; 
Fairy Queen. 


Sir, ſpare your threats; 

The bug which you would fright me with, I ſeek, 
| Shakeſp. 
HFaſt not ſlept to- night? would he not, naughty 
man, let it ſleep? a bugbear take him. Shakeſp. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monſters; but, 
upon experience, all theſe bug. grow familiar and 
eaſy to us. 1 * L' Eftrange. 
Such gear thoughts, once got into the tender 
minds of children, fink deep, ſo as not eaſily, if 


ever, to be got out again. Locke, 
To the world, no bugbear is ſo great, 
As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate, Pope. 


Bu Gin ESS, büg-gl-nis. 2. . [from Buggy. 
The ſtate of being infected with bugs. 
Bu“, bug'-gy. adj. [from bug. ] Abound- 
ing with bugs. | 
Bu GLE, bu gl. Jn. /, {from-bu- 
Bv'G6LEHORN, bü-glhern. | zen, Sax. to 
bend, Stinner; from bucula, Lat. a heifer, 
Junius; from bugle, the bonaſus, He.] A 
hunting horn. 2 
Then took that ſquire an horny ide ſmall, 
Which hung a down. his fide in twiſted gold, 
And tailels gay. Fairy Bueen, 
. -F will have a recheate winded in my forehcad, 
or hang my gle in an inviſible baldrick. Shaky/p, 
buple hor na blaſt, 
That through the weedland echo*d far _ _ 
s ; « i , 


| 


| 


| 


N 


| 


ö 


| 


BUI 


Bot, bi'gl. . /. A ſhinin 
glaſs. 8 bead of black 
Bugle bracelets, necklace amber 
Perfum'd for a lady's chamber. 
"Tis not your inky brows, your black ilk 125 
Your bugle eye- balls, nor your check of cre ar, 


That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 81,1 


Bu/GLE, bü'gl. 2. /. [from bugula, Lat.) 4 


plant. 
Bu'cLE, bü'gl. 2. /. A fort of wild — 


Phillits*s World i 

Bu'GLoss, bi/-gl6s. n. 7 from 4 
Lat.] The herb ox- tongue. * 

To BUILD, blld”. v. a. preter. I ul; I ha 
built. Lay e Dutch.} 3 

1. To raiſe from the ground; to mar 

brick, or an 5 A 
Thou ſhalt not build an houſe unto my name. 
Chraxicl, 

When uſurers tell their gold in the "waar 
And whores and bawds do churches 4 uilz, Shake 

2. To raiſe in any laboured form. a 

When the head-dreſs was 0/1 up in a couple of 
cones and ſpires, which ſtood ſo exceſſively high on 
the fide of the head, that a woman, who was but ; 
pigmy without her head-dreſs, appeared like 2 Co. 

oſſus upon putting it on. Sheftater, 
3+ To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or foun. 
dation. i 

Love built on beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities, Dans 

I would endeavour to deſtroy thoſe curious, but 
groundleſs ſtructures, that men have built up of 

_ opinions alone. 51. 
To BUiLD, blld'. v. . 
I. To play the architect. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 

To rear the column, or the arch to bend. Page. 
2. To depend on; to reſt on. 

By a man's authority, we here underſtand the 
force which his word hath for the aſſurance of aus- 
ther's mind, that b4i/4:th upon it. Ee, 

Some b»i/d rather upon the abuſing of otters 

and putting tricks upon them, than upon found 
neſs of their own proceedings. Bun. 

Even thoſe who had not taſted of your favours, 
yet built ſo much on the fame of your bencficence, 
that they bemoaned the loſs of their expeRaticrs, 

| Des. 

This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to c 
on the interpretations of an author, who does 79: 
conſider how the ancients uſed to think. Aj. 

Bvur'LDER, bll“-dür. 2. . from build.) He 
that builds; an architect. 

But fore- accounting oft makes b mile; 
They found, they felt, they had no Icaſe * 

N : 2755. 

When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the 
firſt temple built-by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the ſecond, which had not Bild 0f iis: 
abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes the propict 

. endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe away. Hei. 

Mark d out for ſuch an uſe, as if 'twere meat 

I' invite the builder, and his choice prevent. 
. Deuban. 

Her wings with lengthen d honour let her ſpread, 

And, by her greatnefs, ſhew her builder's _—_ 

Nor. 

BurL Dine, bl“ ding. u. /. [from bi. A 
fabrick; an edifice. ; 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's attire, 
Have coſt a maſs of publick treaſury. S624: 

View not this ſpire by meaſure giv'n 
To-bvildings rais'd by common hands: 
That fabrick riſes high as heav'o, ; 
Whoſe baſis on devotion ſtands. N 

Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I ſaw at Rome, I could not but take part 
notice of ſuch as relate to any of the /e. 1 
ſtatues thee are; ſtill extant. P 

Burr, bllt'. 2. . [from Build.] 
+ The form ; the ſtructure, 


At 


B UL 


ſo different is hp . 

mountain ſhot is on our ſails de gn'd; 
TG in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a paſſage 


Dryden. 
building. | 
2, oe 1 . which has ſo little 
ſhipping as Ireland; the reaſon muſt be, the ſcar- | 
city of timber proper for this bui/t. Temple. 


8VLB, balb. 3. J. {from bullus, Lat.] A | 


| body Or root, 
* up your early autumnal tulips, and bulbs, 


if you will remove them. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
If we conſider the bub, or ball of the eye, the 
exteriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made 
thick, tough, or ſtrong, that it is a very hard 
matter to make a rupture in it. Ray. 
$1184/ce0vUs, bul-ba'-shiis. adj. [talbaceus, 
Lat.] The ſame with bulbous. Dit. 
Bot sous, bäl-büs. adj. [from Su.] Con- 
taining bulbs; conſiſting of bulbs ; having 
round or roundiſh knobs. 
There are of roots, bulbous roots, fibrous roots, 


and hirſute roets. And I take it, in the bulbeus, |- 


the ſap haſteneth moſt to the air and ſun, Bacon. 
Set up your traps for vermin, eſpecialiy amongſt 
bulbous roots. Evelyn Kalendar. 
Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like 
2 bulbous root, to make the bottle, bend inward, 
or come again cloſe to the ſtalk. | 
Ray on the Creation. 


7, Bure, blilje. v.n. [It was originally 
written bilge : bilge was the lower part of 
the ſhip, where it ſwelled out; from bil, 
Sax, a bladder. ] 

1. To take in water; to founder. 

Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 
Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 


Dryden. 
2. To jut out. | 
The fide, or part of the fide of à wall, or any 
timber that bulges from its bottom or foundation, 
is faid to batter, or hang over the foundation, 
Meoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. | 
| Buv'LiMY, bul'-i-my, n. ſ. (Beryuia, from g an 
ox, and e hunger.] An enormous ap- 
petite, attended with fainting, and coldneſs 
of the extremities. Dit. 


| BULK, balk”. x. /. ( bulele, Dutch, the breaſt, | 


or largeſt part of a man.] 


i, Magnitude of material ſubſtance z maſs, 
Againſt theſe forces there were prepared near 
one hundred ſhips; not ſo great of bulk indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion, and more ſervice- 
able. Bacon: War with Spain. 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe have ſhips of 
great bulk; but fitter for the merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Naleigb. 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth at 


2 certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full | 


bulk till the laſt period of life. 

. Size; quantity. 
Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind 
a they ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own 


natural bull paſs into the apprehenſion; but they 
ze taken in by their ideas. South. 
5; The grole ; the majority; the main maſs. 
very pomts, in which theſe wiſe men 
. Uilagreed from the bulk of the people, are points 
in which they agreed with the received doctrines 
ol our nature. Auaiſon . Freebolder. 
Change in property, through the bult of a na- 
don, makes flow marches, and its due power al- 
ways attends wy. 79 =: Stoift. 
The bull of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually. 
4. Main fabric 5 
4 That rale d a fighſo pitcous and profound, 


it did ſeem to 25 
e sn 


Arbuthnot.. 


ſe ” 


4 


— 


* * = 
. 
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BUL. 


5. The main part of a ſhip's cargo; as, to 
_ break bulk, is to open the cargo. 

Bur x, bülk'. 2. /. [from bie/cke, Dan. a beam. ] 
A part of a building jutting out. 

Here ſtand behind this bulk, Straight will he 

come : 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 

49 Shak:ſþ. 

The keeper coming up, found Jack with no 

life in him; he took down the body, and laid it 

on a bull, and brought out the rope to the com- 

pany. Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of F. Bull, 


Bu'LKHEAD, balk'-hEd. u. /. A partition made 
acroſs a ſhip, with boards, whereby one 
part is divided from another. Harris. 


Bo“LEINESS, bul-ki-nis. n. / {from bulky.] 
Greatneſs of ſtature, or ze. 

Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve in- 
ſtead of money, becauſe of its bulkineſ5, and change 
of its quantity. Locke. 

Bu'/LkY, bal/-ky. adj. [from bulk.] Of great 
ſize or ſtature. 

Latreus, the bu{kieft of the double race, 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of ſlain Haleſus grace. 

p : Dryden, 

Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

Cries vengeance; and Oreſtes' lulty rage, 

Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 

Foams o'er the covers. Dryden, 
The manner of ſea engagements, which was to 

bore and fink the enemy's ſhips with the roſtra, 

gave bulky and high ſhips a great advantage. 


Arbuthnot. 
BULL, bal. 2. / [bulle, Dutch.) 
1. The male of black cattle; the male to a 
COW, 

A gentlewoman, Sir, and a kinſwoman of my 
maſter's. Even ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are 
to the town bull. Sbaleſp. 

Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than 

COWS. Bacon. 

Beſt age to go to bull, or calve, we hold, 

Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 
2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy power- 
ful, fierce, and violent. 

Many ble have compaſſed me: ſtrong bull; of 
Baſhan have beſet me round, Pſalms. 


3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 
At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 


_ 


And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon. 
4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. 
A bull is letters called apoſtolick by the cano- 


niſts, ſtrengthened with a leaden ſeal, and contain- 
ing in them the decrees and commandments of 
the pope or biſhop of Rome. Ayliffe. | 

There was another ſort of ornament wore by 
the young nobility, called b; round, or of the 
figure of a heart, hung about their necks like dia- 
mond croſſes. Thoſe bulle came afterwards to be 
hung to the diplomas of the emperors and popes, 
from whence they had the name of bulls. Arbuth. * 

It was not till after a freſh bu// of Leo's had de- 
clared how inflexible the court of Rome was in 
the point of abuſes. Atterbury. 

A blunder; a contradiction. 


„ 


I confeſs it is what the Engliſh call a 5, in | 


the expreſſion, though the ſenſe be manifeſt 
enough. yt 
Burr, by}. in compoſition, generally notes 
the large ſize of any thing, as bull-bead, 
bulru/h, bull-traut ; and is therefore only an 
augmentative ſyilable, without much re- 
ference to its original ſignification, f 
BVLI-BALITIxd, bül-bà-ting. u. /. (from bull 
and 4ait.) The ſport of baiting bulls with 


dogs. ; £2 
What am I the wiſer for knowing that Trajan 


was in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, when he 


Pope's Letters. | 


| 


B UL. 


BULL-BEEF, baV-bef, . /. [from bull and beef.) 
Coarſe beef; the fleſh of bulls. 
They want their porridge and their fat bull- 
beeves, | Sbaleſp. 
BULL-BEGGAR, bül'-bég-ür. 2. J. [This 
word probably came from the inſolence of 
thoſe who begged, or raiſed money by the 
pope's bull.] Something terrible; ſome- 
thing to fright children with. : 
Theſe fulminations from the Vatican were turn- 
ed into ridicule; and, as they were called 6 
beggars, they were uſed as words of ſcorn and 
coutempt. Ayliffe. 
BULL-CALF, bül'-kA'f. n. ſ. [from bull and 
calf.) A he-calf; uſed for a ſtupid fellow: 
a term of reproach. 
And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and ſtill ran and 
roared, as ever I heard a bull-calf. Shakeſp. 


BvLL-DoG, bal'-d6g. u. /. {from bu/l and dag.] 
A dog of a particular form, remarkable for 
his courage. He is uſed in baiting the bull; 
and this ſpecies is ſo peculiar to Britain, 
that they are ſaid to degenerate when they 
are carried to other countries. _ | 

All the harmleſs part of him is that of a 52. 
dag; they are tame no longer than they are not 
offended. Addiſon. 

BUuLL-FINCH, bül“flntsb. . / [ruticilia.] A 
ſmall bird, that has neither ſong nor whiſtle 
of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if taught 
by the mouth, Phillips*s World of Words. 

The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bull-finch anſwers from the groves. 


T bon:ſun. 
BULL-FLY bul-fl . \ . . * 
BULL-BEE, bal-be. } 2. . An inen 6 
Phillips*s World of Words. 


| BULL-HEAD, bül-héd. n. / [from bull and 


head. | 
t. A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. + 
2. The name of a fiſh, ' 
The miller's thumb, or bull-head, is a fiſh of no 
pleaſing ſhape; it has a head big and flat, much 
greater than ſuitable to its body; a mouth very 
wide, and uſually gaping ; he. is without teeth, 
but his lips are very rough, much like a file; he 
hath two fins near to his gills, which are roundiſh 
or creſted; two fins under his belly, two on the 
back, one below the vent, and the fin of the tail 
is round. Nature hath painted the body of this 
- fiſh with whitiſh, blackiſh, þrowniſh ſpots. They 
are uſually full of ſpawn all the ſummer, Which 
ſwells their ver:ts in the farm of a dug. The 
bull-head begins to ſpawn in April; in winter we 
know no more what becomes of them than of 
cels or ſwallows. | | Welton, 
3. A little black water vermin. ESE. 
Phillips s World of Words. 
BuLL-TROVUT, bal-trout.' 3. /. A large Kind 
of trout. | 9 
There is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigneſs 
than any in theſe ſouthern parts. Malus. | 
BULL-WEED, bul'-wed, u. ſ. The ſame with 
knap-weeds , | | R754 + why 
BULL-WORT, bi -wart, or BrsHOPy<WEED. 
n. ſ. lammi, Lat.] A plant. 22 
Bu'LLACE, bul-lis. 2. /. A wild ſour plum. 
In October, and the beginning of November, 
come ſervices, medlars, bullaces; roſes cut or 


removed, to come late; holyoaks, and ſuch ke. 


1 g ö Baron. 
Bu'LtLET, bül“-Ht. 1. / [houlet, Fr.] A round 
ball of metal, uſually ſhot out of guns. 
As when the devibſh iron. engine; wrbught 

In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies K:; 
Vith windy nitre and quick ur fraught, - 
Aud ramm'd with ballet round, ordain'dto kill. 


- 
* 


- 


| entertained the people with a horſe- race or l-. 
baiting ? e j  Addifon. 


— 


1 


| s ; "+ 4+ 
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Giaffer, their leader, deſperately fighting a- 


mongſt the foremoſt of the janizaries, was at once 


ſhot with two bullets, and flain. Kuolles. 
And as the built, ſo different is the ſiglit; 
"Their mounting ſhot is on our fails deiign'd ; 
Deep in their hulls our deadly ble light, 
And through the yielding planks a paſlage find. 
a Dryden. 
ByY/LL1oN, bul/-lytin. n. /. Chillon, Fr.] Gold 
or filver in the lump, unwrought, un- 
coined. | 
The balance of trade muſt of neceſſity be return- 
ed in coin or bullion. Bacon. 
A ſecond multitude, 
With wond'rous art, found out the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the hien droſs. 
. Milton. 
Bullion is filver whoſe workmanſhip has no va- 
lue. And thus foreign coin hath no value here 
for its ſtamp, and our coin is bullion in foreign 
dominions. | | Locke. 
In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe 
treaſures, when the cargo is pure bullion. Addiſon, 


BuLL1'T10ON, b&l-lish/-un. 74 [from bullio, 
Lat.] The act or ſtate of boiling. 
There is to be obſerved in theſe diſſolutions, 
which will not eaſily incorporate, what the effects 
are, as the bulition, the precipitation to the bot- 
tom, the ejaculation towards the top, the ſuſpen- 
ſion in the midſt, and the like. Gcon. 
| BULLICE, bal-19k. 2. /. [from bull.] A young 
u * , 
Why, that 's ſpoken like an honeſt-drover : ſo 
they ſell bullocke. Shaleſp. 
Some drive the herds; here the fierce bullock 
ſcorns | | 
Th' appointed way, and runs with threat'ning 
horns, | | Coroley. 
Until the tranſportation of cattle into England 
was prohibited, the quickeſt trade of ready money 
here was driven by the ſale of young bull. 
| | Temple, 
Bv'/LLy, bal-ly. n. /. [Skinner derives this 
word from burly, as a corruption in the 
pronunciation; which is very probably 
right: or from bulky, or bull-eyed ; which 
are leſs probable. May it not come from 
bull, the . letter, implying the inſo- 
lence of thoſe who came inveſted with au- 
thority from the papal. court?] A noiſy, 
bluſtering, quarrelling fellow : it is gene- 
rally taken for a man that has only the ap- 
pearance of courage. | 
Mine hoſt of the garter! — What ſays my Sully 
rock ? Speak ſcholarly and wiſely. Shakeſp. 
All on a ſudden the doors flew open, and in 
comes a crew of roaring bullies, with their wenches, 
their dogs, and their bottles. L' Eftrange. | 

_ *Tis fo ridic'lous, but ſo true withal, 

A bully cannot fleep without a brawl. Dryden. 

Aſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tolerable 
character than a bully in petticoats. Addiſon. 
Ihe little man is a 6u/ly in his nature, but, when | 

He grows cholerick, I confine him till his wrath 

is over. «NY. 4 66 Addiſon. 
To BU'LLY, balV-ly. v. a. [from the noun} 
To overbear with noiſe or menaces. 

Prentices, pariſh clerks, and hectors meet, 

He that is drunk, or bully'd, pays the treat. King. 
To Bv'LLy, baV-H, v. u. To be noiſy and 
nn na 
Bvu*txv$sH, bal-rash, . . Ifrom ull and | 
. raſh.) A large ruſh, ſuch as grows in rivers, | 


1 


Without knots; though Dryden has given } 


it the epithet 4notzy; confounding it, pro- 
bably, with the reed. 1 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 


And bafkets of bhulriſber, was my wont. Spenſer, | 


All my praiſes are but as a_ bulruſb caſt upon a 
, Rream; they are born by the ſtrength of the cur- 


rent. 


BUM 


Tue edges were with bending oſiers crown'd; 
The Inotty bulriſb next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dry. 


BU/'LWARK, bül-würk. . /. [bolawercke, 
Dutch; probably only from its ſtrength 
and largeneſs.] 
1. What is now called a baſtion. 
But him the ſquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with ſingle ſword in hand, 
And 'twixt him and his lord did like a bulwwark 


ſtand. Spenſer. 
They oft repair 


Their earthen bulwwarks*gainſt the ocean flood. 
| Fairfax. 


We have bulwarks round us; 
Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. Adi. 
2. A fortification. 
Taking away needleſs hltvar ks, divers were de- 
- moliſhed upon the ſea coaſts. Hiyward. 
Our naval ſtrength is a bulzark to the nation. 
0 Addifon. 
3. A ſecurity; a ſcreen; a ſhelter. 
Some making the wars their bulwark, that have 
before gored the gentle boſom of peace with pillage 
and robbery. 


To-Bu/LwaRk, bal'-wirk. v. >. [from the 
noun. ] To fortify ; to ſtrengthen with bul- 
warts,” © © . TNT a, 

And yet no bulzwartd town, or diſtant coaſt, 
Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen. 
| 5 Addiſon. 

BUM, büm'. »./. [bomme, Dutch.) The but- 

tocks ; the part on which we ſlit. 
The wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, \ 
Sometime for threefoot ſtool miſtaketh me, 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples ſhe. SH. 
This ſaid, he gently rais'd the knight, | 
And ſet him on his bm upright. Hutibras. 
From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the 6:7. Dryden. 
The learned Sydenham does not doubt, | 
But profound thought will bring the gout ; 
And that with hm on couch we lie, oy 
Becauſe our reaſon *s ſoar'd too high. —2. 

BUMBA'ILIFF, büm-ba“-If. 2. ſ. [This is a 

corruption of 4otznd bailiff, pronounced by 
gradual corruption bourn, bun, bum bailiff. 
A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one that is 
employedin arreſts. | 

Go, Sir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the corner 
of the orchard, like a bumbailif. Sba bp. 

Bu'MBARD, bom-ba'rd. . /. [wrong written 
for bombard ; which ſee.] A great gun; a 
black jack; a leathern pitcher. | 

Yond fame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would ſhed his liquor. 
w' | Shakeſþ. 

Bu/mBAsT, bom-bist/. 2. /. [falſely written 
for bombaſt; bombaſt and bombaſine being 

mentioned, with great probability, by Ju- 
nius, as coming from boom a tree, and ein 
filk ; the filk or cotton of a tree. Mr. Stee- 
vens, with much more probability, deduces 
them all from bombycinus.] | 

1. A cloth made by ſewing one ſtuff upon 
another; patchwork. .. | 

Ihe uſual bumbeſt of black bits ſewed into er- 

N our-Engliſh women are made to think very 
1 
1 7 ſtuffed with cotton; ſtuſſing; wad- 
ding. i | 
We have receiv'd-your letters full of love, 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtſhip, pleafant jeſt, and courteſy, 

As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shakeſp. 

Bume, bump”. », /. [perhaps from bum, as 

being prominent.) A ſwelling ; a protube- | 

range: Hy 1; | a 


, 


Shakeſp. | 


* 


Grew. | 


| cockrel's z a periJous knock, and it cried 
bitterly. a | * Shakeſp. | 


BUN 


Not though his teeth are beaten out, kt 
Hang by a ſtring, in bumps his forchead wy the 
To Buh, bamp'. v. a. from 494... 
To make a loud noiſe, or ri, © 
Boxs.] It is applied, I think. 
* : 
Then to the water's brink ſhe la: 
And as a bittour bumps within a "a - 8 * 
To thee alone, O lake, ſhe fad. 


3 * >  *% 
* On a 
y og ow 


filled till the liquor ſwells over the 1, 
Places hi: delight ; 
All day in playing bumpers, aud at aight 


Reels to the bawds. Drydss Je 
7 1 99 
By MPKIN, bump'-kin. n. | This Word! F 


uncertain etymology ; Hen/oacy dee 
from pumkin, a kind of worthleg; Net 
or melon. This ſeems barſh yet _ . 
the word callage-head in the Py 


i, 


* 
: * PT 
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her condition, Z' ie 

A heavy bumphin, taught with dity ono 
Can never dance three ſteps with z deconing air, 
| Dries 

In his white cloak the megiſtrate pe yp 
The country bumpkin the ſame liv'ry wears, B. 

It was a favour to admit they to bresdine: 

they might be ignorant bump&ias and clowns, if 
_ they pleaſed, Late, 
Bu'mPKINLY, bump'-kin-ly. adj. from {uns 
kin.) Having the manners or appearance 
of a clown; clowniſh. 

He is a ſimple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming at deſcription, and the rultich 
wonderful, gives an air of 6-mp4inly remance to al 
he tells. ( 

BUNCH, buntsb“. v. [{rncker, Danifh, the 
crags of the mountains. | 
1. A hard Jump; a knob. 
They will carry their treaſures upon the lunds 
of camels, to a people that ſhall not profit them, 
| Laab, wi 6, 
He ſelt the ground, which he had wont to firs 
even and ſoſt, to be grown hard, with li:tle round 
balls or luncbes, like hard boiled eggs. Butt, 
2. A cluſter ; many of the ſame kind gros- 
ing together, 

Vines, with cluſt'ring bnches growing. $i, 
Titlan ſaid, that he knew no better rule lor tit 
diſtribution of the lights and ſhadows, than !s 
obſervation drawn from a bunch of grapes, Dri. 

For thee, large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine. Phi- 
3. A number of things tied together. 

And on his arms a bunch of keys he bore, 

. Fairy Les. 

All! I know not what ye call all; butt! 
fought not with fifty of them, 1 am a burcb cl 
raddiſh. He Seals; 

Ancient Janus, with his double face 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. DH 

The mother's bunch of keys, or any thing they 
cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves to divert bitte 
children. | Luk. 

4. Any thing bound into a knot : as, a bunt 
of ribbon ; a tuft. | 

Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 

A bunch of bairs diſcover'd diverſity, 
With ſprinkled pearl and gold full richly 7 
| ſer. 
To BUNCH, büntsh'. v. a. [from the noun} 
To ſwell out in a bunch; to grow out 1 
protuberances, 1 

It has the reſemblance of a champignon hows 
it is opened, buncbing out into a large round K. 
at one end. . mii 
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| ing in bunches ; 


E=vxGLE, bäng“l. u. 1. 


* - 


BUN 
ABA CKED) bintsh-bikt. adj. from 
danch and back-] 


bert ler Fall come, that thou ſhale wiſh for me, 


To help thee cur ſe 


Shakeſp. | 


no 88, blin-tshy-nls. 1. /. [from un- 
bo. The: quality of being bunchy, or | 


growin ia-bunches. 7.3 6 
Been  banstsh}: adj. from bunch. ] Grow- | 
having tufts. | 
i niece Eſpecially diſtinguiſhed from othe 
4 by bis — ail, and the ſhortacſs of his 
W N * (Grew. 
1 Ki E, bün' dl. u. . {byn>le, Sax. from 
n | | 
* of things bound together. 
A tothe bundles of petitions in parliament, they 
were, for the moſt part, petitions of private per- 


= lads, can you this unde break; 

Then bids the youngeſt of the ſix 

Take up a well-bound heap of ſticks. 
Atoll; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great bundle of Flanders lace under 
ber arm; but finding herſelf overloaden, ſhe 
dcopped the good man, and brought away the 
buadiz. en Spectator. 

7, BUNDLE, bän'dl. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To tie in a bundle; to tie together: with 


Swift. 


"We ought to put things together as well as we 
can, defrag cauſa; but, after all, ſeveral things 
will not be 6and/ed wp together, under our terms 


and ways of ſpeaking. Tacks. 
See how the double nation lies, me 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize; _ 
As if a man, in making poſics, | 
Should bindle thiſt les up with roſes. Swift. 
BUNG, bing ..7- J. (bing, Welſh.] A ſtop- 
ple for a barrel. 6 hilt 


2 1 ; be SYTY 1 LIN 
After three nights are expired, the next morn- 
ing pull out the bung ſtick, or plug. Mortimer. 


£7, BuxG, bing”. v. a. {from the noun.] 


To ſtop; to cloſe up. 


EBUxG4OLE, bang'-hole. n. / [from bung and 


F bole] The hole at which the barrel is 
filled, and which is afterwards ſtopped up. 

Why may notimagination trace the nobleſt duſt 
el Alexander, till he find it ſtopping a bunghole? 


| | Sbalgſp. 

7: BU NGLE, bing'l. v. n. [See Bux- 
SLER,.] To perform clumfily. 
When men want light, 

| They make but bungling work. Dryd. 


Letters to me are not ſeldom opened, and then 
ſealed in a bungling manner beſore they come to 
my hands. 8 Swift. 


- * 


e BUNGLE, bing]. v. a. To botch to 


— clumfily ; to conduct awkwardly : - 

with #p, 12 0 

os devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 

Do botch and bungle up damnation, _ 

Wich 1 colours, and with forms, being. 
etcnt . 

From gliſt ring ſemblances of piety. Shakeſp. 
They _ lame miſchief, though they mean 
„it wells CESS 05: 231 4 

Their int'reſt is not finely drawn, and hid, 
bat ſtams are coarſely bungled up, and ſeen. Dryd. 
(from the verb.] 
A botch; an awkwardneſs; an inaccu- 
racy; a elumſy performance. | 

Errours and bung/eÞare committed, when the 
matter is inapt or contumacious. - 3 

| Ray on the Creation. 


{bo nouER, bing/-lr. f [beongler, Welſh ; 
a 


9. bn gler, i. e. the laſt or loweſt of the 
profeſſion. Davies.] ' A bad workman; a 
clumſy performer ; à man without ſkill. 
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Having bunches on the 


this pois'nous bun, toad. | 


B UO 


Painters, at the firſt, were ſuch Zunglerr, and ſo 
rude, that, when they drew, a cow or a ho, 
they were fain to write over the head what it 
was; otherwiſe the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peacham on Dratving. 

Hard features every hungler can command; 
To draw true beauty ſhews a maſter's hand. - 
— | Dryden. 

A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit; 
With driving wrong will make the pannel ſplit. 
. Sewwi/. 
Bu'xGLIXGLY, biling'-ling-IF. adv. [from 
bungling.] Clumfily ; awkwardly. | 

To denominate them monſters, they muſt have 
had ſome ſyſtem of parts, compounded of ſolids 
and fluids, that executed, though but bunglingly, 
their peculiar functions. Bentley, 
Buxx, bün'. u. /,. [bunelo, Span.] A kind of 

ſweet bread. | 
Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 
Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear, 

Or winter porridge to the lab'ring youth, 
Or bunns and ſugar to the damſel's tooth. 

| Gay's Paſlarals. 
BuxT, bunt'. =. /, [corrupted, as Skinner 
thinks, from bent.] A ſwelling part; an 
increaſing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching ſlopewiſe through 
the ooze, from the land to low water. mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fiſh entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, 
forſaken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. 

* Carew. 
To BuxT, bunt“. v. u. [from the noun.] To 

{well out: as, the ſail bznts out. 
Bu'NTER, bun'-tar. 2. /. A cant word for a 
woman who picks up rags about the ſtreet; 
and uſed, by way of contempt, for any low 
vulgar woman. 


| Bu'NTIxXG, bon'-ting. 1. / [emberiza alba. 


The name of a bird. +. 

| I took this lark for a hunting. Shakeſp. 

Bu'xTixG, btin'-ting. y. J. The ſuit of 
which a ſhip*s colours are made. | | 

BUOY, bwoy/. 2. /. [boue, or boye, Fr. boya, 
Span.] A piece of cork or wood floating 
on the water, tied to a weight at the bot- 
tom. 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice: and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learning's ſurface we but he and nod. 
| Pope's Dunciad. 
To Buoy, bwoy'. v. a. [from the noun. 
The u is mute in both.] To keep afloat ; 
to bear up. 

All art is uſed to ſink epiſcopacy, and launch 
preſbytery, in England; which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant. 

: King Charles. 

The water which riſes out of the abyſs, for the 

ſupply of ſprings and rivers, would not. have 


directly up into the atmoſphere, wherever there 
Vas heat enough in the air to continue its aſcent, | 

and 6byoy it up. | Woodward" Nat. Hiſt. 
To Buoy, bwoy'. v. . To float ; to riſe by 

ſpecifick lightneſs. 

* * Riſing merit will buoy up at laſt, 

| ' © Pope's Efſay on Criticiſm, 

Buo'yANCY, boy 

ant. The quality of floating. 

All the winged tribes owe their flight and Luoy- 
any to it. 
Buo'y Ax r, -bwoy'-ant. adj. {from -bop.] 
Floating; light; tbat which will not ſink. 


Dryden uſes the word, perhaps improperly, 


ſlopped at the ſurface of the earth, but marched } 


ne. , (from buoy- ; 


Derbam's Phyſice-Tbeolegy. 


BUR 


for ſomething that has denfity enough to 
hinder a ſtoating body from ſinking.” .. 
ſwom with the tide, and the water under me 
was buoyant, = N Dryden. 
His once ſo vivid nerves, 
So full of 5voyart ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe. Thomſon's Autumn. 
Bur, Boux, Box, br, bor“, b&r', come 
from the Sax. bun, at inner chamber, or 
place of ſhade and retirement, 3 
2 Gibſon” s Camden, 
Bus, bur”. n./. ſlappa e bourre, Fr. is decun ; 
the bur being filled with a ſoft tomentum, or 
down.] A rough head of a plant, called a 
burdock, which ſticks to the hair or clothes. 
| | Nothing teems | 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. Sag. Hen. V. 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur; vile thing, let 
8 
Or I will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. Shas. 
Dependents and ſuitors are always the burg, and 
ſometimes the briers, of favourites. Wotton. 
i Whither betake her | 
From the chill dew, amongſt rude burs and 
thiſt les. Milton. 
And where the vales with violets once were 
crown'd, 
Now knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 
| f Dryden. 
A fellow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no 
ſhaking him off.  Arbutbac!'s Hift. of Jobn Pull. 
Bvu'aBor, bur'-but. u. f. A fiſh full of prickles, 
Dic. 
Bu'KDbELAISs, bür-dꝭ- IA. n. ,. A ſort of grape. 
BU RDEN, bör-din. 7. /. bynden, Sax. and 
therefore properly written 4urthen. It is 
ſuppoſed to come from burda, Lat. a mule. | 
1. A load; ſomething to be carried. 
Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and ſore blows 
For ſinking under them. Shak ſp. Coriolanns, 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to 
ſhew what burden, in the ſeveral kinds, they will 
bear. : Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
2. Something grievous or weariſome. 
Couldit thou ſupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? Milt. 
None of the things that are to learn, ſhould ever 
be made a burden to them, or impoſed on them as 


a taſk. Locke, 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. Swift. 


3: A birth: now obſolete. . 
Thou hadſt a wife once, call'd Emilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair fons. Shakeſp. 
4+ The verſe repeated in a ſong; the bob; 
the chorus. | maT * 
At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th* attending throng 
Reply d, and bore the burden of the ſong. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
5. The quantity that a ſhip will carry, or_ 
the capacity of a ſhip: as, a ſhip of a 
hundred tons burden. ARSE 5 
To BvU'RDEN, | bur'-din, v. a. [from the 
noun.] To load: to incumber. | 
Burden not thyſelf above thy power. 
| | 11 Ectlus. xiii 2. 
{ mean not that other men be caſed; and you 
burdened. Corinthians, viii. 1 3. 
With meat and drinks they had ſuſſic d, 
Not burden d nature. 0 Milton... 
Bu'kDENER, bür'-dln- dr. n. /. [from Burden.] 
A loader; an oppreſſor. WE 1g 
Bu'RDENOUs, btr'-din-Us, adj.[from bur den.] 
1. Grievous ; oppreſſive; weariſome, uf 
Make no jeſt of that which hath ſo earncily 
- pierced me through, nor Jet that, be light to thee 
which to me is ſo burdenous. © 2 Sancy. 
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2. Uſcleſs ; cumberſome, n 
1 - hy . | : "T's ; 


B UR 
ien ferve, 
But to fit idle on the houſhold heart h, 


A burd'nous drone, to viſitants a gaze. 
| | Milton's Sampſon Agon iſtes. 


Bu'xDExnSPME, bir-din-shm. adj. [from | 
turden.)} Grievous ; troubleſome to be born. | 


His leiſure told him. chat his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdenſome. Milton. 

Could I but live till burdenſome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love. 


Dryden's Indian Emperour. 
Aſſiſtances always attending us, upon the eaſy 
condition of our prayers, and by which the moſt 
burdenſome duty will CORINNE LEY A. 
n b gers. 
Bu'zDExSOMENESS, bür'-din-süm- nis. 1. /. 
[from burdenſome.) Weight; heavineſs ; 
une aſineſs to be born. 
Bu bock, bur'-ddk, n, /, [perſolata.) A 
lant. | | * 
12 ba- r&“. n. /. [3ureau, Fr.] A cheſt 
of drawers with a writing- board. It is 
pronounced as if it were ſpelt uro. 
For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, x 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 
Bus, bur'-rd. u. / See Burrow. 
Bu'xGAGE, bür-gldzh u. /. [from burg, or 
burrvao.] A tenure proper to cities and 
. towns, whereby men of cities or burrows 
hold their lands or tenements of the king, | 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 
| | Covell. 
The groſs of the borough is ſurveyed together 
in the beginning of the county; but there are 
ſome other particular burgages thereef, mentioned 
under the titles of particular men's poſſeſſions. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind. | | 


Bu'xcAmoT, bur-gai-mdt, 
- mote, Fr.] 

1. A ſpecies of pear, 

2. A kind of perfume. 


n. /. [berga- 


3 bar'-gd-n&t'. 8 [from bur- | 


Bu'zGONET, 8 
kind of helmet. 
Upon his head his gliſtering burg.2nct, 

The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiouſly engraven, he did fit. 


ginote, Fr.] A 


Spenſer s Muiopotmos. | 


This day I'l wear aloft my burgonet, 
.'Ev'n to affright thee with the view thereof. Sas. 
I was page to a footman, carrying after him 
| his pike and burgaret. Hathewill on Providence. 
BURG O, bbr-4zh&'s. n. /. {bourgeois, Fr. 
1. A citizen; a burgeſs. 
| It is a republick itſelf, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons. There are in it an 
hundred burgeois, and about a thouſand ſouls. 
| Aha | Addiſon on Italy. 
2. A type of a particular ſort, probably 
called fo from him who firft uſed it; as, 
Laugh where we muſt, be candid where 
we can, "NA 
But vindicate the ways of God to man. 


A a L P ope . 
Bu'xGESe, bür Ils. u. / (bourgeois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a freeman of a city or corpo- 
rate town. | 
2. A reprefentative of a town corporate. 
The whole caſe was difperſed by the knights 
of ſhires, and burgeſzs of towns, through all the 
veins of the land, Wotton. 


'BURGH, bur*-r6, »./. [See Buxrow.] A 
Corporate town or barrow. | 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firſt 
allowed to: ſend burgeſſes to the parliament, 
* bore another proportion to London than now; 
for ſeveral of theſe burghs ſend two burgeſſes, 
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whereas London itſelf ſends but four. Grau. 
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BUR 
Bu'sGHER, bur-gar. n. /. [from urgh.] One 
who has a right to certain privileges in this 
or that place. Locke. 
It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Being native burghers of this deſart city, 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 
Shatkeſp. As you like it. 

After the multitude of the common people 
was diſmiſſed, and the chief of the burghers ſent 

for, the imperious letter was read before the bet- 
ter ſort of citizens. Knolles. 

Bu'RGHERSHIP, a digs n. /. [from 
burgher.) The privilege of a burgher. 

Bux GMAST EA, bir'-g0-mas-tur. See BUR- 
GO MASTER. , 

Bvuv'sxGLar, bur'-glir. 3. / One guilty of the 
crime of houſe- bredking. | 7 

BU'RGLARY, bir'-gli-r$. n. /. [from burg 
a houſe, and /arron a thief.] 

In the natural ſignification, is nothing but the 
robbing of a houſe ; but, as it is a term of art, 
our common lawyers reſtrain it to robbing a 
houſe by night, or breaking in with an intent to 
rob, or do ſome other felony. The like offence, 
committed by day, they call houſe-robbing, by a 
peculiar name. Cowell, 

What ſay you, father ? Burglary is but a venial 
ſin among ſoldiers. Dryden: Spaniſh Friar. 

Bu'zGOMASTER, biir'-g0-mis-thr. n. /. 
[from burg and maſter.] One employed in 
the government of a city, . 

They chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out 
of the burgeois, as in the other governments of 
Switzerland. Addiſon. 


BuxH, bür', is a tower; and, from that, a 
defence or protection: fo Cæabenburb is a 
woman ready to aſſiſt; | Cuthbur, eminent 
for aſſiſtance. - Gibſon's Camden. 


Bu'k1AL, ber'-yal. u. /. [from To bury.] . 
t. The act of burying ; fepulture ; inter- 
ment. a 
Nor would we deign him burial of his men. 
Shakeſp. 
See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in fand, . 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
To kiſs her buried. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Your body I fought, and, had I found, 
Defign'd for burial in your native ground. 
Dryden ZEneid. 


| 2. The act of placing any thing under earth 


or water. 

We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſh; we 
uſe them for burials of ſome natural bodies: for 
we find a difference of things buried in earth, 
and things buried in water.. Bacon, 

3. The church ſervice for funerals. | 

The office of the church is performed by the 

pr prieſt, at the time of interment, if not pro- 

ibited unto perſons excommunicated, and laying 
violent hands on themſelves, by a rubrick of the 
burial ſervice, 6 Avyliffe s Parergon. 


Bu'kr1iER, ber- ry -ür. 2. ＋ [from bury.] He | 
that buries ; he that performs the act of | 


interment. | 
Let one ſpirit of ths firſt-born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 
And darkneſs be the burier of the dead. 
629 St -  Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
BU'RINE, ba rin. 2. /. [French.] A graving 
tool; a graver, "i 
Wit is like the graver's burine u copper, or 
the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave and 
indent the characters, that they can never be de- 
faced. - - - Government of the Tongue, 
To Bunt, bar't, v. a. To dreſs cloth as ful- 
ters. do. | Dis. 


Bvu'xLACE, bare. Ne . [corruptly written | - Burnt on the water. 
for burdelais.] A ſort of grape, E | ES 


ByrLE'SQUE, bur-Itsk/, . / Leeb 


To BuRLE'SQUE, bür-lesk“. 


BU'RLY, bur'-ly. adj. [Junius has no 6. 


2+ To wound or hurt with fire 
3. To exert the qualities of heat, as by d. 


To BukNn, burr. v. u. | 
r. To be on fire; to be kindled. 


2. To ſhine ; to arkle. 


BUR 


' BURLE'SQUE, bür-lesk'. 4% 


burlare, Ital. to jeſt.) Jocular; — from 
raiſe laughter by unnatural or unſa; - 
language or 1 es. ultable 
Homer, in his character of Vul 

ſites, in his ſtory of Mars and — = Ther 
haviour of Irus, and in other Paſſages A. 

obſerved to have lapſed into the uri * 
ter, and to have departed from that thang: 


. : ſerious x; 
eſſential to the magnificence of an pick 


guage or ideas; ridicule, 

When a man lays out a twelvemonth cn d 
ſpots in the fun, however noble his fecal. 
may be, they are very apt to fall into burleſqu 
Addiſen on Ancient Med, 


v. a. from th, 
adjective.] To turn toridicule, — 


Would Homer apply the 
modern ſwineherd ? if not, it is an evidence 


0-4 


n. ſ. from bu} 


mology ; Skinner imagines it to come fron 
boor like, clowniſh. ] Great of ſtature; gre: 
of fize; bulky ; tumid, ; 
Steel, if thou turn thine edge, er cut not g- 
the burly boned clown in chines of beef, ere they 
fleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove, that they 
may ſt be turn'd into hobnails. Shak 
It was the orator's own burly way of nonſ-n{e, 
Cruley, 
Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate, * 
Let vanquiſh'd Mannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate, 
' D ; 
Her huſband being a very burly 2 
thought ir would be leſs trouble for her to bring 
away little Cupid. Addie, 


70 BURN, birn'. v. a. preterite and par. 


ticiple burned, or burnt. [bepnan, Saxon. 


1. To conſume with fire. 


Fhey burnt Jericho with fire. Jobe. 

The fire burneth the wood. Pain:, 

Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to bra 
His odious offerings. Mika, 


That where ſhe fed his amorous defires 
With ſoft complaints, and felt his hotteil are, 
There other flames might waſte his earthly part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn d 

heart. | Dot: 

A fleſhy excreſcence, becoming exceeding hard, 
is ſuppoſed to demand extirpation, by b 
away the induration, or amputating. 

+6 IT Sharp's Surgery: 
or heat. 

Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for tur 
ing, wound for wound, ſtripe for ſtripe. | 

Exadus, III. a , 


ing or ſcorching. | re 
O that I could but weep, to vent my pation: 
But this dry ſorrow burns up all my tcars. * 


A fire deyoureth before them, and behind then 
a flame burneth ; the land is as the garden of 
before them, and behind them-a deſolate * 
neſs. | 5 | 
© The mount Burned with fire. 2 

O coward conſcience, how doſt thou affic + 
The light burn blue. Is it not dead midoight 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my embüng 


— 
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The barge the fat in, like a burn d w 


0 
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prince lo vhereſore bur your eyes? and h | 

' PP ſweet temper turn d to fury? Rowe. 
fo be inflamed with paſſion or deſire. 

„ "When 1 lers in deſire to queſtion them farther, 

7 they made themſelves air, into which they va- 


niſhed. Shakeſp. 
Te not this young modeſt girl : Shaheſp. 
In Raleigh mark their ev'ry glory mix d; 
Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain, whole W oh all 
| ot, and the hero burn 
* e Thomſon. 
4. To act with deſtructive violence: uſed of 


aſſions. FO 
a thy wrath bura like fire? Pſalms. 
To be in a ſtate of deſtructive commotion. 
4 The nations blecd where'er her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan ſtill deepens, and the combat bur 


13 | Pope. 
6, It is uſed particularly of love. 
She burns, ſhe raves, the dies, tis true 
But burns, and raves, and dies, for you. Addiſon, 


Buzx, bürn“. 1. f. [from the verb.] A hurt 
cauſed by fire. 
We ſee the phlegm of vitriol is a very eſſectual 
remedy againlt burns. Buy/e. 
Bu/gxE, bir'-nur. . . [from burn} A per- 
ſan that burns any thing. 
Bean r, bür-nlt. 2. /. [pimpinelia, Lat.] The 
name of a plant. | 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowllip, burnet, and green clover. 
| — Shak p. 
BURN IN, bur'-oing. u. / [from burn. ] Fire; 
flame; ſtate of inflammation. 
The mind ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of the 
lurnings of a fever. | South, 
In liquid burningt, or on dry, to dwell, 
V all the ſad ory of hell. Dryden. 
Bv'axinG, büör'- ning. adj. [from the parti- 
ciple.} Vehement; powerful. 
| Theſe things ſting him 
$0 venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. Shakeſp. 
I had a glimpſe of him; but he ſhot by me 
Lie a young hound upon a burning ſcent. Dryd. 
BukninG-GLASs, blr'-ning-glas. 2. /. [from 
burning and z/aſs.) A glaſs which collects 
the rays of the ſun into a narrow compaſs, 
and fo increaſes their force. 
The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me 
up like a burning-glafs. *__ Sbakeſp. 
Love is of the nature of a burning-glofs, which, 
kept fill-in one place, fireth; changed often, it 
doth nothing.  SucKing., 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
\ Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, 
As if thou wert the burning-glafs of glory! Dryd. 
To BURNISH, .btir-nlsh. v. a. [urrir, Fr,} 
To palifh ; to give a gloſs to. 
_ Millike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the bund ſun, - 
To wham I am a neighbour, and near bred. 


* 


ry 5 e hehe. | 
Make a plate of them, and Burniſb it as they do 
of ron. Bacon. 


2 The ſrame of burn 2 d ſteel, that caſt a glare 
' From far, and ſcem d to thaw the freezing air. 
W * Dryden. 


Fo s 75 4, bb&-nlab.'v. n. To grow bright 
22 . 
la- I ve ſcen a ſnake in human | 


= 


er daß 4 
H, Mesh. v. z. [of uncertain 
logy.} 0 grow; to ſpread out. 


I burn, I pine, I periſh, Tramo, 


1 


the Strand was termed 


B UR 
To ſhoot, and ſpread, „ 


Mrs. Primley's great belly ſhe may lace __ 
before, but it burniftes on her hips, Congreve. 
Bu RR Is HER, bur'-nish-ar. u. . [from burni/>.) 
I. The perion that burniſhes or poliſhes. 

2. The tool with which bookbinders give a 
gloſs to the leaves of books: it is com- 
monly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick. 1 

Bux Nr, burnt'. particip. paſſ. of burn: appli- 
ed to liquors, it means made hot. 

I find it very difficult to know, 
Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 
Burnt claret firſt, or Naples biſcuit, gave. 


King. 
Buks, bir. z./. The lobe or lap of the 


car. 
Di#. 
Burr Pump, bur. [In a ſhip.] A pump by 
the fide of a ſhip, into which a ſtaff feven 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr or 
knob of wood at the end, which is draven 
up by a rope faſtened to the middle of it ; 
called alſo a vilge pump Harris. 
Bu'R RAS Pipe, bur-ras, [With ſurgeons.] An 
inſtrument or veſſel ufed to keep carroding 
powders in, as vitriol, precipitate. Harris. 
BU'RREL, bur'-rll. 2. /. A fort of pear, other- 
wiſe called the red butter pear, from its 
ſmooth, delicious, and ſoft pulp, Philips. 
Bu“ RK EL Fly, bar'-ril. [from tourreler, Fr. to 
execute, to torture.] An inſeR, called alſo 
oxfly, gadbec, Or breeze. Dia. 
Bu'RREL Shot, btr'-ril. [from bourreler, to ex- 
ecute, and /hot.] In gunnery, ſmall bullets, 
nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, Oc. put 
into caſes, to be diſcharged out of the ord- 
nance ; a ſort of caſeſhot. Harris, 
Bux ROC, bür-rôk. 2. /. A ſmall wear or 
dam, where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fi ſhi. | Philips. 
Bu'R Row, BERNC, Bu, BurGH, bur'-r6, 
berg, bar-ro, bur'-rd. x. /. [derived from 
the Saxon bupz, bynz, a city, tower, or 
caſtle, Gibſon's Camden.] 
. A corporate town, that is not a city, but 
ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the parliament. 
All places that, in former days, were call- 
ed boroughs, were ſuch as were fenced or 
fortified. Coauell. 
King of England ſhalt thou be proclaim'd 
In ev'ry burrow, as we paſs along. Shateſp. 
Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of elec- 
tion among the commons; and burrows were en- 
titled to fit, as they were poſſeſſed of certain tracts. 
| | Temple, 
2. The holes made in the ground by conies. 
When they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the 
man in blood, they will out of their burrows, lie 
| _ conies after rain, and revel all with him. SH. 
To Bu'xROW, bur - &. v. n. {from the noun.] 
To make holes in the ground; to mine, as 
conies or rabbits. 
Some ſtre ſand among their corn, which, they 
ſay, prevents mice and rats burrowing in it; be- 
caufe of its falling into their ears. Mortimer. 
Little ſinuſes would form, and burrow under- 
neath. | Sharp. 
Bus AR, bur'-sar. z. J. [burſarius, Lat.] 
1. The treaſurer of a college. 
2. Students ſent as exhibitioners to the uni- 
| verſities in Scotland by each preſbytery, 


from whom they have a ſmall yearly allow- 
ance for four years. 


Bus, bürs'e. n. . \hourſe, Fr. Burſa, Lat. 
a a purſe; or from 4yrſa, Lat. the exchange 
of Carthage.} An exchange where mer- 
chants meet, and ſhops are kept; ſo called, 
becaufe the ſign of the purſe was anciently 
_ Tet over ſuch a place. The exchange in 


Britaig's 


4 


James J. 


” 


Zurſe by 


BUR 


2% BURST, burst“. v. x. I burſt; I have burſt, 
or bur/fen, [bupgean, Saxon. 
x. To break, or fly open ; to ſuffer a violent 
diſruption. ü 
So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and thy 
preſſes ſhall bur out with new wines Prov. iii. 10. 
It is ready to burſt like new bottles. Job. 
Ih' egg, that ſoon 
Burſlirg with kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
Toe callow young, Milton. 
2. To fly aſunder. | 
Yet am I thankfal; if my heart were great, 


'T would 4 at this. Shakeſp- 
3. To break away; to ſpring. : 
You lug, ah cruel! from my arms, 
And ſwiftly ſhoot along the Mall, 
Or ſoftly, glide by the Canal. Pepe. 


4. To come ſuddenly. 
| A reſolved villain, 

Whole bowels ſuddenly beg out; the king 
Vet ſpeaks, and peradventure may recover. SLak. 
If the worlds 

In worlds inclos'd ſhould on his ſenſes burft, 

He would abhorrent turn. Temſx. 
5. To come with violence. 

Well didſt then, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 

For had the paſſions of thy heart burt out, 

I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 

More ranc'rous ſpite. | Shakeſp. 

Where is tae notable paſſage over the river Eu- 
phrates, burſting out by the vallics of the mountain 

Antitaurus; from whence the plains of Meſopo- 

tamia, then part of the Perſian kingdom, begin. 

to open themſelves. Knolles, 
Yeung ſpring protrudes the burſting gems. - 
Thomſon. 
6. To begin an action violently or ſuddenly. 
She burſt into tears, and wrung her hands. 
| | Arbuthnof. 
To Bus r, burst”. v. a. To break ſuddenly; 
to make a quick and violent diſruption. 

My breaſt III ber? with ſtraining of my courage, 
And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded trumpet. 

8 Sbaleſp. 

He faſten'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 


_— 


As if he would &urft heav'n. Shateſp. 
I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and will 
burſt thy bonds. | Fer. xxx. &. 


Moſes faith alſo, the fountains of the great abyſs 
were burſt aſunder, to make the deluge; and what 
means this abyſs, and the burfting of it, if reſtrained 
to Judea? what appearance is there of this diſrup- 
tion there ? Burnet's Tlecry. 

If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by 
the mixture of the oppoſites, to cauſe an ebullition, 
they would %% the vellels. Arbuthuct. 

BuxsT, barst”. u. /. [from the verb.] A ſud- 


den diſruption ; a ſudden and violent action 
of any kind, | 


m——_ 4 


Since T was man, 
Such ſheets of fire, ſuch bur of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Sb. 
Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burf of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. M. A. 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent; 
| Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 


Till with a mighty lan whole mouutains 

LAs adj from ,.] 
 Bu'sSTEx,buret'n. 3 Diſcaſed with a hernia, 

or rupture. : 
Bu'rSTENNESS, bürst n-uls. 1. f. [from bu. 

A rupture, or hernia. — 
 Bu'sSTWORT, bürst“-würt. 2. /. [from burſt 
and abort; herniaria, Latin. ] An herb good 
againſt ruptures. 1 ick. 
t 


fall. 


| Addiſon. 


 BvasT, barst”. 


— 


kind. 


i 


* 


, * 


B 7, b . . | | 
Pipe un 2 ne. J. — of the turbo 


* Ii To 


- 


BUSH", bush“. 1. f. [bors, French.) 
1. A thick ſhrub. 


Each flower of tender ſtalk;  - 


B'US 


To Bu'aTHEN, v. 4. bAV. dla. Jee Bur. 


Boa THEN, 2. / DEN. 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen cf ſome merry ſong. Pope. 
Bun ro, birtin. =. /. [In a ſhip.] A ſmall 
tackle to be faſtened any where at pleaſure, 
conſiſting of two fingle pullies, for hoiſting 
ſmall things in or out. 


dwelling-place : a termination ſtill added 


to the names of ſeveral places; as, A4/der- | 


manbury, St. Edmond's Bury; ſometimes 
written ber. | | Phillips. 
Bo x v, ber- TF. a.. [corrupted from borough.] 
It is his nature to dig himſelf burizs, as the 
coney doth; which he doth with very great cele- 
rity. . Grew. 
To BU'RY, ber- ry. v. a. [bynzean, Saxon.) 
1. To inter; to put into a grave. 
When he lies along, 
After your way his tale pronounc'd, ſhall byry 
His reaſons with his body. Shakeſp. 


à. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 


of ſepulture. | 
Sla e, thou haſt lain me! 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakyp. 
If you have kindneſs left, there ſee me laid; 
To bury decently the injur'd maid, 
ls all the favour. | - 
3+ To conceal ; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. | Shakeſp. 

4. To place one thing within another. 
A tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony; it was divided 
Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 
Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakeſp. 
Bu'RYING+»PLACE, ber-ry-ing-pla's. n. . A 
PRE appointed for the ſepulture of dead 
| les. 6 
The place was formerly a-church-yard, and has 


Waller. 


ill ſeveral marks in it of graves and burying- 


laces. Spectator. 


Eft through the thick they heard one rudely ruſh, 
With noiſe whereof, he from his lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a %, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread, 
PE Fairy Queen. 
The poller, and exacter of fees, juſtifies the re- 
ſemblance of the courts of juſtice to the 3%, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the leece. 
2 Bacon's Eſſays. 
Her heart was that ſtrange 59, whoſe ſacred fire 
_ Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day 
That what we turn'd to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray. 


I 2 Donne. 
N With ſuch a care, | | 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, | 
When we would ſtill prefer them new, 
And freſh as on the % they grew. © Walker. 
| I., he ſacred ground 


Shall weeds and pois*nous plants refuſe to bear; 
Each common 6 ſha]l Syrian roſes wear. Dryd. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, to 
ſhew that liquors are ſold there. | 
Ik it be true that good wine needs no bu/b, tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue. SA] p. 


To BusHn, buslY. v. 1. [from the noun,] To 
grow thick. | 


© * "The foſes 5% round | 
About her glow'd, half Rooping to ſupport | 
Milton. 


a 


— 


\ 


| A guſhing fountain broke 
Around it, and above, for ever green, 
The bh alders for m'd a ſhady ſcene. 


2 


| Phillips. 
Bu'a v, ber'-ry. ». ſ. [from bum, Sax.) A 


5. Right of action. 9 | 
What buſineſs has a tortoiſe among the clouds? 


\ Pope's Odyſſey, | 
E E 


BUS 


Bu/sntt; büsb“-II. 2. /. [hoifſean, Fr. bfſollus, 
low Lat.] 55 4 

1. A meaſure containing eight gallons; a 
ſtrike, cred 

His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſbel, of chaff ; you ſhall ſeek all day ere you 
find them; and when you have them, they are 
not worth the ſearch. Shateſp. 

2. It is uſed, in common language, indefi- 
nitely for a large quantity, 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt 
pictures with buſbels of gold, without counting the 
weight or the number of pieces. Dryden. 

3. Buſbels of a cart-awwheel. Irons within the 
hole of the nave, to preſerve it from wear- 
ing. (from Bauche, Fr. a mouth. ] Dif. 


Bos Uix ESS, biish'-p-nls. 2. ſ. [from H. 
The quality of being buſhy: 

Bu/sHMENT, bash/-meEnt. v. ſ. [from 54/4.) A 
thicket ; a cluſter of buſhes. 
Princes thought how they might diſcharge the 
earth of woods, briars, bu/bments, and waters to 
make it more habitable and fertile. Raleigh. 


Bu's#Y, bush'-y. adj. [from bub. 


1. Thick; full of ſmall branches, not high. 


The gentle ſhepherd ſat beſide a ſpring, 
All in the ſhadow of a by brier. Spenſer. 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and ſuck- 
ers, at the root and body, doth make trees grow 
high; and, contrariwiſe, the polling and cutting 
of the top, make them ſpread and grow 3. 
Bacon. 
2. Thick like a buſh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick y beard, 
are ſtill many of them extant in Rome. Addiſon. 
3. Full of buſhes. 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the buy plain 
The ſhow'rs are grateſul to the ſwelling grain, 
Dryden. 
Bus iL ESS, biz/-zy-lis. adj. [from buy. At 
leiſure; without buſineſs ; unemployed. 
The ſweet thoughts do even refreſh my labour, 
Moſt bile when I do it. Sale. 
Bv'siLy, blz-zy-ly. adj. [from 5. 
i, With an air of importance; with an air 
of hurry. | 
2. Curiouſly ; importunately. 
Or if too bufely they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we diſdain, 
Then let them know, the Belgians d:d retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 
Bu'siNEss, biz/-nls. 2. . [from 4/5.) 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs. 
— Muſt buſineſs thee from hence remove? 
Oh! that 's the worſt diſeaſe of love. Donne, 
2. An affair. In this ſenſe it has the plural. 
i ; Beſtow 
Your ncedſul counſel to our bu/ingſes, 


Which crave the inſtant uſe. Wet 


3. The ſubject of buſineſs; the affair or ob- 


ject that engages the care. | 
Lou ate ſo much the buſineſs of our ſouls, that 
while you are in ſight we can neither look nor 
think on any elſe; there are no eyes for other 
| beauties. | Dryden, 
The great bu/ine/s of the ſenſes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locle. 
4. Serious engagement: in oppoſition to tri- 

vial tranſactions. _ _. 

I never knew one, who made it his by/in;/5 to 
laſh the faults of other writers, that was not guilty 
of greater himſelf. Addiſon. 
He had fine enough upon his hands, and was 
only a poet by accident. Prior. 

When diverſion is made the 0570 and ſtudy 

of life, though the actions choſen be in themſelves 
innocent, the exceſs will render them criminal. 
; 9.44 N Rogers. 


I' E/irange. 


* 
- * 


4a? 


BUS 


6. A point; a matter of queſtion - | 
to be examined or dere Ae metkigg 
Fitneſt to govern, is a perplexed Ju 
men, ſome nations, excel in 6, * "nl 
in the other; 
7. Somethipg to be tranſacted. 
They were fat from the Zidonizns 
buſmeſs with any one. : 
8. Something required to be done Jul 
To thoſe bs, s that dwell under or 
_ equator, this ſpring would be moſt peſtilent: .. 
thoſe countries that are nearer the poles, 3 
number are our own, and the moſt conſide Fes 
nations of the world, a perpetual ſpring will =T 
their buſineſs; they muſt have longer days : mY 
approach of the ſun. : Bui, 
9, To do one's bufineſs. To kill, deſirgy. 5. 
ruin him. 1 * 
Bos xk, busk”. n. ſ. [bufque, Fr.] A die 
ſteel or whalebone, worn b 2 A 
ſtrengthen their ſtays. 2 
Off with that happy 5% , which TI enyy 
That ſtill can be and {till can ſtand ſo nigh, th 
/ , + : ", 
Bu's Kix, bus'-kin. . /. [broſchen, Dutch. 
r. A kind of half boot; a ſhoe which . 
to the midleg. | 
The foot was dreſſed in a ſhort pair of yelyg 
byſtins ; in fome places open, to ſhe the fairn,;; 
of the ſkin. | * 
Sometimes Diana he her takes to be, 
But miſteth bow, and ſhaſts, and bein; to her 
knee. Sher ſr. 
There is a kind of ruſticity in all thoſe pompe us 
verſes; ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd ſtrutting 
in his country buſtins. Drea 
2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the ancient 
actors of tragedy, to raiſe their ſtature, 
Great Fletcher never treads in bi here, 
No greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear. Dry, 
| In her beſt light the comic mule appears, 
When ſhe with borrow'd pride the 4% wears, 
| Smith, 
, Bu'SKINED, bis'-kind. adj. {from ban 
Dreſſed in buſkins. 

Or what, though rare, of later age, 
Ennobled hath the bu/zin'd ſtage? Mitra, 
Here, arm'd with ſilver bows, in early dawn, 

Her buſtin'd virgins trac'd.the dewy lawn, Py, 
Bu'sxy, bus'-ky. adj. [written more properly 
by Milton, beſty. See BosKy.] Woody; 
ſhaded with woods; overgrown with trees. 

How bloodily the fun begins to peer 
Above yon buſty hill! Stats, 

BUSS, büs“. . ſ. l, the mouth, Iriſh; 
bouche, Fr.) |; | 
i. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. 

Thou doſt give me flattering bufſec.—By my 
troth, I kifs thee with a moſt conſtant heart. 
3 3 Shaleſp. 

*  Bome ſquire perhaps you take delight to rack, 
Who viſits with a gun, preſents with birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking 6b»/+. Pie 

2. A boat for fiſhing. [bu//e, German.) 
If the king would enter towards building fcc 
number of boats and 5e, as each company could 
eaſily manage, it would be an encouragement both 

of honour and advantage. Temple 

To Buss, biis'. v, 4. [from the noun.} To kits; 
to ſalute with the lips. | 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 
Yond towers, whoſe wanton tops do l/ the clouch 
Muſt kiſs their feet. Shall 

Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 
Thy knee being the ſtoncs; for in ſuch buſineſs, 
Action is eloquence. ty Shaie/d. 

BusrT, bust/. n. / [2fo, Ital.] A ſtatue re- 
preſenting a man to his breaſt. | 

Agrippa, or Caligula, is.a common coin, but 
© a very extraordinary 3%; and a Tiberius 3 fare 
coin, but a common buf, Adiifea on Hag 

Ambition Sn ſne ſound it vain to truſt 

un, 


t! * 
te one ability, fe 


Bac 9, 


Near vt, 


0 


Sidney. 


The faithleſs co and the crumbling 4%. Pope 
| h. » Bu'sTARD) 


Bos 
Boſerary, bls'-terd. n. /: [hiftarde, Fr.] A 


. Kk a | | 
, 21 were r 1 
pheaſants; and eſe were daily 
1 f Haleruili. 
. W 4 p ' * t * 
| bern, bös“. v. u. [of uncertain cty 
r perhaps from 644) ·] To be buly ; 
to ſtir; to be active. 
Come, bufle, bufile—capariſfon my horſe. Shak. 
Sold take king Edward to his mercy, n 
Aid leave the world for me to he in. Sbaloſp. 
gir Henry Vane was a buſy and bαuing man, 
ho had (credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 


places | Clarendon. 
A poor abie& worm, 


That crawl'd a while upon a buſtling world, 
And mw am trampled to my duſt again. 
| Southerne, 
Veſov'reign lords, who ſit like gods in Rate, 
'. Awing the world, and'baf#ing to be great 
' *. N Gran. le. 
Bu's rx, 75 n. /. owed — verb.] A 
tu - a hurry; a combuſtion. 
en e Ye lors folf 
Ott ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude ; 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various 5/#/e of reſort 
Were all too ruffled. Milton. 
This is the creature that pretendsto knowledge, 


and that makes ſuch a noiſe and bie for opinions. | 


A Granville. 
Such a doctrine made a ſtrange 6e and diſ- 
turbance in the world, which then fate warm 
and caſy in a free enjoyment of their luſts. South. 
if the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, al} would have been well, without any of this 
lie. P | Spectator. 
Bu'sTLEr, büs'-lür. 2. /. [from buſtle.) An 
active ſtirring an. 
- BU'SY, blz-zy. ad/. [byrzian, Sax. ] It is 
pronounced as 6, or Big. 
1. Employed with earneftneſs. 
My miſtreſs ſends you word that ſhe is 3%, and 
cannot come. bt LIE © Shakeſp. 
2. Buſtling ; active; meddling. 
The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on 6 ape, 
She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love. Shake/p. 
Thus bu/y pow'r is working day and night; 
For when the outward ſenſes reſt do take, 
A thouſand dreams, fantaſtical and light, 
With fSutt'ring wings, do keep her till awake. 
2 Davies. 
The coming ſpring would fir ſt appear, 
And all this place with roſes ſtrow, ; 


If Buſy feet would let them grow. Waller. 


All written fince that time, ſeem to have little | 


more than events we are glad to know, or the 


_ controverſy of opinions, wherein the buſy world | 


has been ſo much employed. Tem plr. 
Religions motives and inſtincts are fo buſy in 
the heart of. every reaſonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a ſociety, without re- 
gard to thoſe principles. | Addiſon. 
3. Troubleſome; vexatiouſly importunate or 
intenſi xe. | 
The chriſtians, ſometimes valiantly receiving 
we enemy, and ſometimes charging them again, 
repulſed the proud enemy; {till %) with them. 
oi, Hiſtory of the Turks, 
7e Bu's r, blz/-z4; v. a. [from the noun.) 


: rr to engage; to make or keep 


; He in great paffion all this while did dwell, 
More buſying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what the did tell. 

2 Ne gin Fairy ucen. 

> 2 pleaſure which I took at my Elend les. 

fure berein, idly be me thus to expreſs the 
«I fame. | wo OE OR. 


2 1 Fare Survey, 
- Beit thy courſe to 5% giddy minds 
+ With foxeign quarrels. ©. au "= Shakeſp. 


GEATEY 


C 


| 


And I'm too noble but to give a part. 


> 


BUT, bit”. conjur&. [bure, buran, Saxon. 


| 


BUT 


While they were 3u/icd to lay the foundations, 
their huildings were overthroven by an earth- 
quake, and many thouſands of the Jews were 
overwhelned, Raleigh. 

The points which he the devotion of the 
firſt ages, and the curioſity of the latter. 

Decay of Piety. 

The ideas it is byfied ent, ſhould be natural 
and congenial ones, which it had in itſelf. Zocz-. 

The learning and diſputes of the ſchools have 
been much bſe about genus and ſpecies, Locle. 

For the reſt, it muſt be owned, he does not 
buſy himſelf by entering deep into any party, but 
rather ſpends his time in acts of hoſpitality. S/. 


Bou'syBoDY, blz/-zF-bdd-F. n. /. [from ty and 
body.] A vain, meddling, fantaſtical perſon. 
Going from houſe to houſe, tatlers and 6/y- 
bodies are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as idle- 
neſs is the ruſt of time. Taylor. 

Buſybodies and intermeddlers are a dangerous 
ſort of people to have to do withal. L Eftrange. 

She is well acquainted with all the ſavourite 
ſervants, b»ſybod:es, dependants, and poor relations, 
of all perſons of condition in the whole town. 

| Spectutor. 


. Except. 

An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is ſo prodigious : but 
that it is ſo conſtantly avouched by many. Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! but perjur'd Lycon *? 
Who can inſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, but Lycon ? 
Where has my ſword left one ſo black, but Lycon? 

Smith. 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 

objection but the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages, by 
our ignorance in facts and perſons. Swift. 
2. Except that; unleſs; had it not been 
that: in this ſenſe we now write but that. 
See ſenſe 11. | | 
And but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething 
| ſeiz d 

His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf 

The lands and waters meaſur'd. 
3. Yet; nevertheleſs. 
enforces yet. 'Y 

Then let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand 
without ſhall hear his voice plainly; Gut yet 


Shakeſp. 
It ſometimes only 


made extreme ſharp and exile, like the voice of | 


' puppets: and yet the articulate ſounds of the 

words will not be confounded, Bacon. 

Our wants are many, and grievous to be born, 

but quite of another kind. Swift. 

4. The particle which introduces the minor 
of a ſyllogiſm ; now. . 

If there be a liberty and poſſibility for a man 
to kill himſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely 
neceſſary that he ſhall live to-morrow; but there 
is ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſuch neceſlity. 

Bramball againſt Hol bes. 

God will one time or another make a difference 
between the good and the evil, But there is little - 
or no difference made in this' world; therefore 
there muſt be another world, wherein this dif- 
ference ſhall be made. Watt Logick, 

5. Only; nothing more than, 

If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 

That not my ſervice paſt, or preſent ſorrows, 
Can ranſom me into his love again ; | 
But to know fo; muſt be my benefit. SIND. 

What nymph ſoe' er his voice but hears, 

Will be my rival, though ſhe have but ears. 


Ben Jonſon. 


No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 

| Dryden. 
Did but men conſider the true notion of God, 
he would appear to be full of goodneſs. Tillotſon. 


If we do but put virtue and vice in equa] cir- | 
ges of eaſe and pleaſure 


cumſtances, the advanta 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. 


BUT 


The miſchiefs or harms that come by play, in- 
aQvertency, or Ignorance, are not at all, or but very 
gently, to be taken notice of. Locke on Education. 

If a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts in it, which he 
may not meer with in Ariſtotle. Addiſon. 

Prepar'd I ſtand: he was but born to try 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. 

6. Than. 

The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining 
in all its brightneſs, but he opened the gate of 
Paradiſe, Cuardian, 

7- But that; without this conſequence that. 
Froſts that conſtrain the ground 

Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, 

But raging floods purſue their haſty hand. Dryd. 
8, Otherwiſe than that. | 

It cannot be but nature hath ſome director, of 
infinite power, to guide ker in all her ways. 


Pope. 


Who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the rever;nce of your place? Shak. 
9. Not more than; even. 
A genius ſo elevated and unconfined as Mr. 
Cowley's, was but neceſſary to make Pindar ſpeak 
| Engliſh; Dryden. 


Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain, 
Dryden. 

It is evident, in the inſtance I gave but now, 

the conſciouſneſs went along. - Locke. 
Io. By any other means than. 

Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to 
mutiny: whoſe qualification ſhall come into no 
true-tafte again, but by tranſ{plauting of Caſſio. 

| Shakeſp. 
11. If it were not for this; that; if it were 
not that. Obſolete. 

Believe me, I'd rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzades. And, but my noble Moor 
s true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 

As jealons creatures are, it were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shakeſp. 

I here do give thee that with all my heart, 

Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 

I would keep from thee. . Sbaleſp. 
12. However; howbeit: a word of indeter- 

minate connection. 

I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 

But, to purſue the end for which I came, 

Unite your ſubjects firſt, then let us go 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryd. 
13. It is ufed after no doubt, no queſtion, and 

fuch words, and fignifies the ſame with 

that. It ſometimes is joined with Sat. 

They made no account, but that the navy 
ſhould be abſolutely maſter of the ſeas. . , Bacon. 

L fancied to myſcif a kind of eaſe in the change 
of the paroxyſm ; never ſuſpecting but that the hu- 
mour would have waſted itſclf. Dryden. 

There is no queſtion ht the king of Spain will 
reform moſt of the abuſes. Addiſon. 

14. That. This ſeems no proper ſenſe in this 

lace. | * 

| F It is not therefore impoſſible 3 I may alter the 
complexion. of my play, to reſtore myſelf into- 
| the good graces of my fair criticks, Dryden. 
' 15. Otherwiſe than, Obſulete, 
F ſhould fin | 
To think but nobly of my grandmother; Shateſp: 
16, A particle by which the meaning of the 
n is bounded or reſtrained; 
Only. | 
"Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends; 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
17. A particle of objection; yet it may be 
. objected: It has ſometimes get with it. 
But yet, Madam . 
I do not like bt yet; it doesallay 
The good precedence; fie upon but yet / 
But yet is as à jaylour, to bring f 
Some monſtrous maleſadtor. 


| 


Tillotſon. | 


hakeſp. 


| 112 


Hooker. 


Beroe but now I left ; whom, pin'd with pain, | 
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N uſt che heart then have been formed and con- 
Kitutesd, before the blood was in being ? But here 
again, the ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt cer- 
tainly made and. nouriſhed by the blood, which 
is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 
18. But for ; without; had not this been. 
| Raſh man, forbear ! but for ſome unbelief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief, 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was tied above. Dryden. 

When the fair boy receiv'd the giſt of right, 

And, but for miſchief, you had died for ſpite. 
| Dryden. 
BUT, bat”. n./. [bout, French.] A boundary. 

'But, if 1 aſk you what I mean by that word, 
you will anſwer, I mean this or that thing, yau 
cannot tell which ; but if I join it with the words 
in conſtruction and ſ:nſe, as, but I will not, a but 
of wine, but and boundary, the ram will 6, 
ſhoot at but, the meaning of it will be as ready 
to you as any other word. Holder. 

Bor, bat". . /. [In ſea language.) The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 
the outſide of a ſhip, under water. Harris. 

Bur- END, büt“- end. . /. [from but and end.] 
The blunt end of any thing; the end upon 
which it reſts. 

The reſerve of foot galled their foot with feve- 
ral vollies, and then fell on them with the but- 
ends of their muſkets. Clarendon. 

Thy weapon was a good one when I wielded 
it, but the but-end remains in my hands. 

| Arbuthnot. 

Some of the ſoldiers accordingly puſhed them 
forwards, with the but-ends of their pikes, into 

my reach. | | Swift. 

BU TCHER, bat'-tshar. 2. /, [boucher, Fr.) 
x. One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh. 


| 


Waller. 


4 


The 47 90G and the butcher both may look | 


upon one ſheep with pleaſing conceits, 
Hence he learnt the butcher's guile, 

How to cut your throat, and ſmile ; 

Like a butcher doom'd for life 

In his mouth to wear his knife. 

2. One that is delighted with blood. 
Honour and renown are beſtowed on conque- 
rors, who, for the moſt part, are but the great 
butchers of raankind. . Locke. 

To BU'TCHER, bit'-tshar. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To kill; to murder. 

In ſuffering thus thy brother to be flaughter'd, 
Thou ſhew'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ſtern murder how to butcher thee. $524, 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 
And ſhamefully by you my hopes are butcher'd. 
Kant | h Shakeſp. 
The poiſon and. the dagger are at hand to 
'butcher a hero, when the poet wants brains to 
ſave him. * . | Dryden. 

Bu'TCHERS-BROOM, büt'-tsbürz-bröm, or 

KNEEHOLEY. z. / {ruſcus, Lat.) 
The roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, an 

the green ſhoots. are cut and bound into bundle * 

and ſold to the butchers, who uſe it as beſoms to 

_ Tweep their blocks; from whence it had the name 

of butchers=broom. E Miller. 

" Bu'TCHERLINESS, böt'-tshér-ly-nis. u. / 

[from buteberly.] A brutal, cruel, ſavage, 
butcherly manner. — 

Bu'/TCHERLY,  bat'-tshEr-ly. adj. [from but- 

cher.] Cruel; bloody; groſsly and clum- 
ſily barbarous. | 
There is a way which, brought into ſchools, | 
would take away this butcherly fear in making of 
Latin. | Aſcham. 
What ſtratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! SD. 
By'TCHERY, bit'-tsh&-ry. 1. . [from butcher] 
1. The trade of a butcher. _ PIT 
Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butchery, 


Sidney. 


Swift. 


— 


= 


| 


BUT 


five or fix miſerable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has written. ; | Pope. 
2. Murder; cruelty ; ſlanghter. 
If thou delight to view thy heinons deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy butcbrries. Sba beſp. 
The butchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, is 
repreſented in chis fable under the maſk of friend- 
ſhip. ; We L' Efirange. 
Can be a fon to ſoft remorſe incite, 
Whom gaols, and blood, and butchery delight ? 
| Dryden. 
3. The place where animals are killed; where 
blood is ſhed. | 
There is no place, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. Shatyſp. 


BU/TLER, biut'-lar. n. , [bouteiller, Fr. bo- 
teler, or botiller, old Engliſh, from Loltle; 
he that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquors.) A ſervant in a family employcd 
in furniſhing the table. 

Butlers forget to bring up their beer time 

enough, Srvift, 

Bu'TLERAGE, büt'-lär-A je. . ,. [from but- 
ler.] The duty upon wines imported, 
claimed by the king's butler. 

Thoſe ordinary finances are caſual or uncer- 
tain, as be the eſcheats, the cuſtoms, butlerage, 
and impoſt. Bacon. 

Bu'TLERSH1P, bät'-lör- ship. =. / [from but- 
ler.] The office of a butler. 

Bu'/TMENT, büt'-mènt. n. ,. [aboutement, Fr.] 
That part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier. 

The ſupporters or butments of the ſaid arch can- 
not ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the precedent 
flat poſture. Wotton. 


aft.] An arrow. 

Kur. The blind boy's b Dνf. 
BUT T, bat”. 2. / [but, Fr.] 
1. The place on which the mark to be ſhot at 

is placed. | 
He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize ; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts defies, * - 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Dryden. 
2+. The point at which the endeavour is di- 
rected. X 

Be not afraid though you do ſee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſea-mark of my journey's end. SBA. 

3. The object of aim; the thing againſt which 
any attack is directed. 

The papiſts were the moſt common-place, and 
the butt againſt whom all the arrows were di- 
reed. Clarendon, 

4. A man upon whom the company break 
their jeſts. 

I played a ſentence or two at my butt, which 
I thought very ſmart, when my il] genius ſug- 
geſted ro him ſuch a reply as got all the laughter 
on his ſide. | | Spectatur. 

5. A blow given by a horned animal. 

6. A ſtroke given in fencing. 

If diſputes ariſe 
Among the champions for the prize 
To prove Who gave the fairer butt, 
John ſhews the chalk. on Robert's coat. Prior. 

Burr, but”. 2. /,. (butt, Saxon. ] A veſſel; a 
barrel containing one hundred and twenty- 
ſix gallons of wine; a butt contains one 
hundred and eight gallons of beer; and 
from fifteen to twenty-two hundred weight, 
is a butt of currants. 


I eſcaped upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors 
heaved overboard. 


Shakeſp. 


| 


ſtrike with the head- . 
bits. bh „ eee a brief farewel: the 
al k / 


bas cut up half au hundred heroes, and quartered 


q 


* 


fy With many heads butts me away. Shakeſp. 


Bu'/TsH Arr, but'-shaift”. n. /. [from but and 


_Shakeſp... 
To Burr, büt'. v. a. {botten, Dutch.] To 


| 


BUT 


— 


Nor wars are ſeen, 
| Unleſs, upon the green, 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other 


A ſnow- white ſteer, beſore 
Butts with his threatening bro 

ſtands, 

A ram will butt with his head 
brought up tame, and never ſaw 
fighting, | 

BU'T TER, but' 
butyrum, Lat.] 

1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by a9j+.s: 
the cream of milk, till the oil 2 
the whey. i 

And he took butter and milk, and th 
he had dreſſed, and ſet before them. 


a Geneſis, xvii. $ 
2. Butter of antimony. A chymica] preparz. 
tion, made by uniting 


the acid ſpirit 
ſublimate corroſive with regains of wr 


mony. It is a great cauſtick. Harri; 
3. Butter of tin, is made with tin and fubh. 
mate corroſive. This preparation continu- 
ally emits fumes. 


To Bu'TTER, but/-tur. v. a. [from t 
I- To * * * with butter. 
Twas her brother, that, in pure Linc. . 
his horſe, buttered his hay. E E 
Words butter no parſnips. 2 R, 
2. To increaſe the ſtakes every throw, or 
every game; a cant word among game. 
ſters. | 
It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's pro- 
logues, which compares a writer to a buttering 
gameſter, that ſtakes all his winning upon one 
caſt ; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is ſure 
to be undone. | Addiſon, 
Bu'TTERBUNP, biit-thr-bimp. u. /. A fow!; 
the ſame with bittern. | 


Bu'TTERBUR, bat-tar-bar. n. /. [prtaftrs, 
Lat.] A plant uſed in medicine, and grows 
wild in great plenty by the ſides of ditches, 

T | Milkr, 
Bv/TTERFLOWER, but'-tuar-fow-ur. z. . A 
yellow flower, with which the ficlds abound 
in the month of May. 
Let weeds, inſtead of butterfly re, appear; 
And meads, inſtead of daiſies, hemlock bear. Gy, 
Bu'TTERFLY, but-tar-fly. 2. . [burren- 
fleze, Saxon] A beautiful inſect, © 
named becauſe it firſt appears in the be- 
ginning of the ſeaſon for butter. 
_ Eftſoons that damſel, by her hcav'nly might, 
She turned into a winged butterfly, 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring flight: 
Sher 


N 
thy altar N 
WS, and bellow; 
Dryden', reis 
though he he 
that manner of 


-tur. 1. /. (burrepe, ha | 


e calf which 


Harris. 
he noun.) 


Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies ; and hear poor rogues | 


Talk of court news, Shak: 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye 

Among the colworts on a butterfly, 

He ſaw falſe Reynard. Dale 


That which ſeems to be a powder upen the 
wings of a butterfly, is an innumerable compar} 
of extreme ſraall feathers, not to be diſcern 
without a microſcope.” Grew. 


Bvu'TTERIS, büt'-té-rIs. . /. An inſtrumeg: 
of ſteel ſet in a wooden handle, uſed 19 
paring the foot, or cutting the hook, 4 

orſe. eee 

Bu/TTERMILK, but“tür- milk. a. J lfron 
butter and milk.) The whey that is ſepara” 
ed from the cream when butter is made. 

A young man, fallen into an ulcerpus ar 
ſumption, devoted himſelf to buttermilk, by x 
{ole diet he recovered. _ - rey 

The ſcurvy of mariners is cu:cd by acids, 
fruits, lemons, oranges, bufter nile; -_ 
ſyirits hurt them, Bur- 


1 0 


BUT 


, A piece of carved wood, 


rk butter. 
1 in which were engraven figures 
all forts and ſizes, applicd to the lump of but- 
ter, left on it the y 2 Locke. 
go rrERTOOTH, fit 1 -t&th. *. hb [from 
bt butter and tooth.) The) great broad fore- 
h. ; 
| MO ETERWOKAN, bůt / tůr- wüm- un. . J 
from butter and woman.] A woman that 
ſells butter. : : 
Tongue, I muſt put you into a butter zwoman s 
"> you prattle me into theſe perils. Shakeſp. 
gu'TTERWORT), büͤt -tür-wͤͤrt. n. ſ. A plant: 
the ſame with ſanicle. 
bu TTERY, bat ter-. adj, [from butter.) 
Having the appearance or qualities of 
tter. 
be more. convertible into hot cholerick 
bumours than its buttery parts. Harvey. 
The beft oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
| colour; and mik itſelf has its whiteneſs from 
the caſeous fibres, and its buttery oil. Floyer. 


By'TTERY, bit'-ter-y. u. /. [from butter; 
or, according to Skinner, from bouter, Fr. 
to place or lay up.] The room where pro- 
viions are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, | 
ive them friendly welcome every one, Shak. 


d 
All that need a cool and freſh temper, as cel- 


lars, pantries, and butteries, to the north. Wotton. | 


My guts ne'er ſuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. 
| Bramſton. 
Bu/TTOCK, büt“- dk. 2. /. [ſuppoſed, by Skin- 


ner, to come from aboutir, Fr.; inſerted. 


by Junius without etymology. ] The rump; 
the part near the tall. 
It like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks. 
| | Sha beſp. 
Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, 
ſhould be holden up by others of more ſtrength, 
riding behind them upon the buttocks of the horſe. 


Kinoiles. 
The tail of a fox was never made for the but- 
tocks of an ape. L' Eftrange's Fables. 


| BUTTON, but'n. u. /. Lbottaun, Welſh; bou- 
tan, Fr.) 


1. A eatch, or ſmall ball, by which the dreſs 
of man is faſtened. | 


bit'-thr-print, n. . [from 


and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's | 


BUX 


and Sole.}) The loop in which the button 

of the clothes is caught. | 
Let me take you a buttorhole lower. 
I' pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can : 

Without black velvet brecches, what is man? 

I will my ſkill in buttonboles diſplay, 

And brag, how oft I ſhift me ey'ry day. Bramſton. 

* but'-trls. . /. [from aboutir, 

r.] 


wall, and ſtanding out. 
No jutting frize, 
Buttreſs, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird - 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant 
cradle. Shakeſp. 
Fruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun, 


between elbows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. 


But we inhabit a weak city here, 

Which buttreſſes and props but ſcarcely bear. Dryd. 
2. A prop ; a ſupport. 

It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverſaries are ſtill ſetting up 
againſt us, as the ground pillar and buttre/; of the 
good old cauſe of nonconformity. South, 

To BUu'TTRESsS, bit'-tris. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To prop; to ſupport. 

Bu'TwixxK, but'-wink. z. /. The name of a 

bird. | Did. 

BuTYRACEOVUs, but-y-ri-shis, adj. (buty- 
rum, Lat. butter.) Having the qualities 
of butter. 

Chyle has the ſame principles as milk; a viſ- 
cidity from the caſeous parts, and an oilineſs from 
the butyraceous parts. Floyer. 

Bvu'TYROVSs, but'-Y-ras. adj. [butyrum, Lat.] 
Having the properties of butter. 

Its oily red part is from the butyrous parts of 
chyle. ; | Floyer. 

BU'XOM, buk'-sam. adj. [bucrum, Sax. 
from buzan to bend. It originally figni- 
fied obedient ;, as Fohn de Trewiſa, a clergy- 


Bacon. 


and buxom to all his commands. 
form of marriage, uſed before the refor- 
mation, the bride promiſed to be obedient 
and buxom in bed and at board; from which 
expreſhon, not well underſtood, its preſent 
meaning ſeems to be derived.] 
1. Obedient ; obſequious. 


liſh, and ſet up and countenance the Iriſh; 


| Bv'TTOwHoLE, böt'n-häle. u. /. [from button 


Shakeſp. 


A. A prop; a wall built to ſupport another 


man, tells his patron, that he is obedient | 
In an old 


He did tread down and diſgrace all the Eng- | - 


B U Z 


r. To purchaſe ; to acquire by paying a 
price ; to obtain for money, or ſomething 
equivalent ; to procure by ſale, not gift 
or theft. t 

They muſt y up no. corn growing within 
twelve miles of Gezeva, that fo the filling of 
their magazines may not prejudice their market. 

Addiſon. 
2. To procure ſome advantage by ſomething 
that deſerves it, or at ſome price. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, Shakeſp. 
Pent to linger | 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy ; 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak, 
Pleaſure with praiſe, and danger they would 
buy, | ; 3 
And with = foe that would not only fly. Denham. 

3. To regulate by money: in this ſenſe it 
has particles annexed. | 

You, and all the kings of Chriſtendom, 

Are led ſo groſely by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that money may buy ont. Shak. 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, diſſuade, or buy 
off conſcience! South. 

To Bur, by'. v. n. To treat about a pur- 
chaſe. | | _ 

I will uy with you, fell with you, talk with 
you, walk with you, and fo following. Sa“. 

Buy'es, bY-ur. x, /. [from To buy.} He that 
buys ; a purchaſer, Fat 

When a piece of art is ſet before us, let the firſt 
caution be, not to aſk who made it, leſt the fame 
of the author do captivate the fancy of the buyer. 

Wotton. 


To BUZZ, biz', v. n. {bizzen, Teut. to 
growl. Funius.] 

1. To hum; to make a noiſe like bees, flies, 

or waſps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which buzzed all about, and made ſuch found, 
That they encumber' d. all men's ears and eyes, 
Like many ſwarms of bees aſſembled round. 

| Spes. 

There be more waſps, that buzz about his noſe, 
Will make this ſling the ſooner. Shateſp. 

For ſtill the lowers ready ſtand, 
One baz zer round about, 
One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. Suetling. 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diſtill'd their golden dew ; 

Vet have we oft diſcover'd, in their ſtead, | 
A fwarm of drones that buzz d about your head. 


2 you, 2 this button. 1 2 thinking thereby to make them more tractable Pope. 
mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of t m- and 6 to his gov t. 8 SP * 11 . | 7 , 
plicity of the ſhape, want of ornaments, button, N He, with broad fails, my we _ ADDY RARER Fry 
loops, gold and filver lace, they muſt have been Winnow'd the buxom air. Milton 3 * 
5 k *| 2. To whiſper ; to prate to. 
than ours. Arbutbnot. | a. Gay ; lively ; briſk. There ĩs ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 
2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller | I'm born As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
Wo. 5 Again a freſh child of the buxom morn, . By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
We faſtened to the marble certain wires, and | Heir of the ſun's firſt beams. Craſtaw. | Among the buzzing multitude. Shateſp. 
a button, © | © than Zephyr, with Aurora playin | X of kd | xi 
: PRES n ö : Paying, 3. To ſound heavy and low. 
, Fair from its humble bed 1 rear'd this flow'r * As he met her once a maymg, Herewith aroſe a buzzing noiſe among them, 
. Suckled, andcheer'd with air, and fun, and ſnow'er; Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, as if it had been the ruſtling ſound of the ſea afar 
„ = A » 4 31 ruff its 8 — So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. * Milton. off Hayward, 
d bt wich the gilded bu pt its head. Pope. | Sturdy ſwains LOS. 77 Lo : ; 
7 3. The bud o Plat. 1 e ee * In clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare, To 2 buz”, v. a. To whiſper ; to ſpread 
4 * of _ galls vote rw 1 he ring, m Mixt with the bzxom damſels hand in nd | Where doch che world throll forth a vanity, 
F Bu'rr nne 3 . That is not quickly buzz'd.into his ears? © Shak. 
2 TTON, büt' n. n. 1. ſechinus marimus.)] The 3: W anton; Jolly. I will buzz abroad ſuch pr hecies, - 
. ſeà urchin „which is 2 kind of erabfiſh that Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours That Ed. r 9 | 
. | en 5 3 4 BY Edward ſhall be fearful of his life. Shak. 
: has prickles inſtead of feet. Ainſav. Into his dure bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden. 1 | 
To Bu'rron, bütn. v. a. {from the noun ] She feign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry't aloud, — 2D FEW | 
i 1. To dreſs ; to clothe. "Pp 1% And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. Dryden. Bet ras. k; "4 8 r | 8³ 219% 
1 | Onewhole hard heart is button'd up with icel. n DU ne adv. [from buxom.] They might buzz and whiſper ät one to an- 
ch 42 r, ah Shakeſp. antonly ; amoroully, .. Be ads other, and, tacitly withdrawing from the pre- 
7 | 8 legs, arms, and breaſt, to his ordi- | Bu'xomnEss, bük“-süm-nls. 1. f. [fron bux- | fence of the apoſtles, they then lift their voices, 
5 1% = with d —— * him. Wotton. om.] Wantonneſs ; amorouſneſs. aud noiſe it about the city. 3 hah Bentley, 
- , he buttons | Fo BUY, by. v. a. preter, I bought ; I have Buzz, büz'. n. /. from the verb.] A hum; 
L- 11 b «Wh | 85 | 


1 3 | bought, [biczean, Sax. 8 u whiſper ; a talk. 


x | The 


n — —m n. Gr 


on * [2 


_— | 
The hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt con- 


BY - ++ $ 


Common prudence would ditec me to take | The puniſhment is not to be 


1 me : 
« dition when there is leaſt noiſe or baz in it. them all out; and examine them one by oge. Boyle. greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the DE "ores bs thy 
Bacon. Others will ſoon take pattern and encourag e- oppoſition it carries, and ſtands in, to ther A the | 
Vhete I found the whole outward room ina | ment by. your building; and ſo houſe by houſe, and ſubmiſſion that is due to the father. 2 : 
bas of politicks. | | Addiſon. } ſtreet by ſtreet, there will at laſt be finiſhed a By your deſcription of the town, 1 * 
Bz zAxbp, büz -zurd. u. J. [buſard, Fr.] | magnificent city. Spratt. to lie under me great enchantment. | 


»,, 
” 


1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk. 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mawl'd, 
While kites and buzzard: prey at liberty. Shak. 
The noble buzzard ever pleas'd me beſt ; 
Oft ſmall renown, tis true: for, not to lye, 


Explor'd her limb by limb, and fear d to find By what I have always heard a 
So rude a gripe had leſt a livid mark behind. the ſtrength: of a nation 
| Dryden. | 23+ It notes the ſum of the 
Thus year by year they paſs, and day by day, tween two things compared. 
Till once, twas on the morn of chearful May, Mceantime ſhe ſtands provides of , 


nd ; L . R 
cad, | de 


KA fy 
difference . 
1 


ſelves, nor could teach others, any thing at all. 
Bu'zz ER, baz“ zür. u. /. [from buzz.) A ſe- 


Thoſe blind $uzzards, who, in late years, of 
wilfut maliciouſneſs, would neither learn them- 


Aſeham. 


cret whiſperer. TL 2, 0 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France, 
And wants not buzzers to infeſt his ear 


Tranſplanting one by one into my life 
_ His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him, Addi/. 
Let vo blows be by pauſes laid on, Locke. 
7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 
Bullion will fell y the ounce for fix ſhillings 
and five pence unclipped money. Locle. 
What we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as 
much importance'as what we take ſeldom, and 


By giving che denomination to leG 
of filver by one twentieth, you take (row 
their due : 14. . 
14. It notes co-operation. 


Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lics ſhorter by the head at Poms K 


We. 
Uant ur 
them 


By her he hail two children at one birth 8. 


- Laius 
We call him but a hawk by courteſy. Drden. The young Emilia 7 1 Dryden. More young and vigorous too þy tene nf 2 
2. A blockhead ; a dunce. | I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 5 


With petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. - only by grains and ſpoonfuls. Arbuthnot. | 15. For: noting" continuance of time Thi 


* | 3 . Shakeſp. The North by myriads pours her mighty ſons; ſenſe is not now in uſe. | 
BY, bY, by. prep. [bi, big, Saxan.] Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. HOP Ferdinand and Iſabella recovered the kin, 
1. It notes the agent. | | 1 203 ee. of Grenada from the Moors; having been © 
The Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 8. At, or in; noting place: it is now per- 


poſſeſſion thercof by the ſpace of ſeven tur 


| | Shakeſp. 
The grammar of a language is ſometimes to 
be carefully ſtudied by a grown man. Loc le. 


2. It nates the inſtrument, and is commonly 


„. It notes the means by which any thing 


zie he world beſides can give it any knowledge 


* | propolitians y ſenſation and reflection. | 


J. It ſhews the manner of an action. 


* 


Death 's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
. Sought 4y the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the 
brave. Garib. 


uſed after a verb neuter, where avith would 
be put after an active; as he killed her 
abith a ſword ; ſhe died by a ſword. 
But by Pelides\arms when Hector fell, 
Ne chole Eneas, and he choſe as well. Dryden. 
3. It notes the cauſe of any effect. 
I view, 6y no preſumption led, l 
Your revels of the night, _ Parndl. 
By woe the ſoul to daring action ſteals, 
By woe in plaintleſs patience it excels. Savage. 
is performed, or obtained. 
You muſt think, if we give you any thing, we 
hope to gain y you. Xe Shakeſp. 
__ Happier! had it ſuffic'd him to have known | | 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 
The heart knows that by itſelf, which nothing 


of. | South. | 
We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of 


Watts"s Logick, | 


1 have not patience : ſhe conſumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her falſe belief: 
Seize her by force, and bear her hence unheard. 
7 | Dryden 


This fight had more weight with him, as by | 


good luck, not aboye two of that venerable body | 
were fallen aſleep. | Addiſon. | 
By chance, within a neighbouring brook, * 


| He faw his branching horns, and alter d look. | 


ee * Addiſon. 
6. It has a fignification, noting the method 
in which any ſucceſſive action is performed 
with regard to time or quantity. | 


and to try it even point by point, argument by 
: e with all che exactneſs you can, Hooker. 
Mie are not to tay all tog „but to come 
by him where he ſtands, by ones, by twos, and by 
#brees. © 2,1» Shakeſp. 
He calleth' them forth zy one, and by one, by 
the name, as he pleaſeth, though ſeldom the or- 
45 der be inverted. . . Bacon. 
The captains were obliged to break that piece 
et ordnance, and ſo zy pieces to carry it away, 


_ Fr Te n *— — A 


of a meaning now little known. 


or conformity. 


The beſt for you, is to re- examine the cauſe, | 


that the encmy ſhould not get ſo great a ſpoil. 


- = Fe. | 


Dall. 


haps, only uſed, before the words ta, or | 
avater, and /and. This ſeems a remnant 
By once 
expreſſed ſituation; as by <vef, weſtward. 
We ſee the great effects of battles Gy. ſea; the 
battle of Actium decided the empire of the world. 
2 : Bacon. 
Ajms, and the man, I ſing ; who, forc'd by 

ate, "ou; Tap 

Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore ; 
Long labours both by ſea and land he bore. Dryd. 
I would have fought by land, where I was 

ſtronger : | 
Vou hinder'd it; yet, when I fought at ſea, 

Forſook me fighting. 3 Dryden. 
By land, by Water; they renew their charge. 
Pope. 


9. According to; noting permiſſion. 
It is lawful, both y the laws of nature and na- 
tions, and by the law divine, which is the per- 
fection of the other two: Bacon s Holy War. 
10. According to; noting proof. | 
The preſent, or like, ſyſtem of the world can- 
not poſſibly. have been eternal, by the firſt propo- 
ſition ; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitouſly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
propoſition. * 4 Bentley. 
The faculty, or deſire, being infinite; by the 
. propoſition, may contain or receive 
oth theſe. . Cbeyne. 
11. After; according to; noting imitation 


The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, 
that underſtands himſelf, would chuſe to live by. 
| Is. ' Tillotſon. 
In the diviſiens I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by the 
diverſity of matter.. | Locke. 
This ſhip, by good luck, fell into their hands at 
laſt, and ſerved as a model to build others by. 
. 6 Arbutbnoi. 
12. From. ;. noting ground of judgment, or 
- compariſon. - a | 
Thus, by the muſick, we may know, | 
When noble wits a hunting go | 
Through groves that on Parnaſſus grow. Waller. 
By what he has done, before the war in which 
ho was engaged; we may expect what he will do 
alter a peace. n Dryden. 
The fon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 


0 — * _— — 


By, his broad ſhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryd. | 


Who 's that ſtranger ? Ey bis warlike port, 
His ſierce demeanour, and erected lock, 


In Paradiſe. 


—_ 
” 


He s of no vulgar note. Dryden. 
. By what has paſe . Dq. 


Cre 
years. Bain 


16. As ſoon as; not later than: noting time 


By this, the ſons of Conſtantine which ied, 


Anibriſe and Uther, did ripe years attain. 


Feiry (0 * 


Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, 7 


Will with a trumpet, 'twirt our tents and T- 


„ 


Theſe have their courſe to finiſh rcund tie cg 
By morrow ev'ning. MI 


The angelic guards aſcended, ute and fi 
For man : for of his ſtate by this they knew, 
, Soy he Multis, 
By that time a ſiege is carried on two or three 
days, I am altogether loft and bewildered in i: 
| | Allis, 
By this time, the very foundation wasremorcd, 
Suff. 


By the beginning of the ſourth century inn 


the building of Rome, the tribunes proceeded o 


far, as to accuſe and fine the conſuls. Sug 


17. Beſide :. noting paſſage. 


Many beautiful places, ſtar ding along the fa 
ſhore, make the town appear longer than it 151 


\ thoſe that fail by it. len. 
18. Beſide; near to; in preſence: notig 


proximity of place. 

So thou may ſt ſay, the king lies by a bega, 
if a beggar dwell near him; or the church fed 
by thy tabour, if thy tabour ſtand ) the church 


State} 
Here he comes himſelſ; 
I he be worth any man's good voice, ; 
That good man fit down by him. a Jabs 


& ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents l various hue : by ſome wit here 
Of cattle gravang. a Mike, 


Ine. 
Stay by a relolute and fairhiu!; 


I have employment worthy of thy arm. . 


19. Before himſelf, berſelß or themſelit * 


notes the abſence of all others. 
Sitting in ſome place, Ay bi-//f, let kim t 
late into Engliſh his former leffcn. oo 
Soly man refolved to aſſault the erk * 
he had, by bimſelf, in a melancholy mood, Vote 
up and 2 ili tent. Knolles'; Hiſt of tit Tor — 
1 know not whether he will annex 


courſe to his appendix, or publiſh it & ie, r 
all. 


He will imagine, that the king and Þ15 21 
ters ſat down and made them 6y themferv2 


then {ent them to their alles to fig, 2 


ifs 


| Jy all the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſon], 


15. 


Ir, by ate. 


| The galloping of horſe. Who was 't came by ? 


| - The.noble knight alighted, by,and ,, 


BY 


M + pleas'd to keep it till their friends could 


come, 


han cat the fwecteſt by themſelves at home. Pope. 


He kept then ſome of the ſpirit y him, to ve- 

rify what he believes. ET Boyle. 

The merchant is not forced to keep ſo much 

money by him, as in other places, wbere they have 
not ſuch a ſupply- | Locke. 
1. Tt is the ſolemn form of ſwearing. 

* His godhead 1 invoke, by him I ſwear, Dryden. 


noch, O! avert by yon etherial light, 
Which I have loſt for this eternal night; 
Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 
your dead fire, and by your living ſon. Dryden. 
Now byyour joys on earth, your hopes in heav'n, 
0 ſpare this great, this good, this aged king! Dryd. 
| O cruel youth! 


all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 

6 ceaſe! at leaſt once more delude my ſorrows. 

| Smith. 

It ſignifies ſpecification and particularity. 

Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lincage 

came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. 
Dryden. 
roxy of: noting ſubſtitution. 

* * ſaid to feaſt with Ethiopians 
that is, they were preſent with them by their 
ſtatues. Broome. 

£5, Ia the ſame direction with. 

They are alſo ſtriated, or furrowed, by the 
length, and the ſides curiouſly punched, or pricked. 


Cru. 


1 Near; at a ſmall diſtance. 
And in it lies the god of fleep; 
And, ſnorting 4), T | 

We may deſcry 9 Sui - | 

The monſters of the deep. Dryden. 
2. Beſide ng. | 8 N | 
ne | 1 
ö 


, , 
* % 
: ? 8 & — 


„ Lis” Shakeſp. 
z-1n preſence. | 

The fame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, 
u from one woman to another, ſo as there was no 


ather body by, might have had a better grace, 


Pris'ners and witneſſes were Waiting ly; 
Thele had been taught to wear, and thoſe to die. 
OE VERT HE Roſcommon. 
Tou have put a principle into him, which will 
| influence bis actions when you are not by, Locle. 
Br Ax v, ic Sy ware, om In a ſhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, , who had been ſtaid 
here, and by and by called him to fight with him. 
* 


O how dis ſpring of love reſenibleth 
rl day; 


RV. n. - {from the ꝓrepoſition.] Some- 
Sing not the are and immediate ohject 


» 


12, It is uſed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 


Tram lofty ſteed, and had the lady tay, . - 

To ſee 950 end of ight ſhould him befall that 
R ver. 

In the temple, 3y and by, with uss, 

Theſe couples wi And Bm knit., Shateſp. | 


BY 


In this inſtance, there is, upon the by, to be 
noted, the percolation of the verjuice through the 
wood, Bacon. 
This wolf was forced to make bold, ever and 
anon, with a ſhcep. in private, by the by. | 

L' Eftrange. 

Hence we may underſtand, to add that upon 

the by, that it is not neceſſary, Boyle. 
So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, 

PII give you back your kingdom by the by. Dryd. 
By, by', in compoſition, implies ſomething 

out of the direct way, and conſequently 

ſome obſcurity, as a 3y-road ; ſomething 
irregular, as a by-end ; or ſomething colla- 
teral, as a y- concern ment; or private, as 

a by-law. This compoſition is uſed at 

pleaſure, and will be underſtood by the 

examples following. 
By-COFFEEHOUSE, by-köf-fy-hou's. . / A 
coffee-houſe in an obſcure place. 
I afterwards entered a by-cofechouſe, that ſtood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror. Addiſon. 


By-CONCERNMENT, bY”-ko6n-s&rn'-mEnt. u. / 
An affair which is not the main buſincſs. 


Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have under- 
plots, or by-concernments, or leis conſiderable per- 
ſons and intrigues,*whith are carried on with the 
motion of the main plot. Dryden. 


ByY-DEPENDENCE, bY”-dE-pEn'-dEns. u. /. An 
appendage; ſomething. accidentally de- 
pending on another, 

| Theſe, 
And your three tiotives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the. other by-dependencies, * 
From chance to chance. Sbaleſp. 
By-DESIGX, by'-dE-s''ne. 2. . An inciden- 
tal purpoſe. a | 
And if ſhe mils the mouſe- trap lines, 
They'll ſerve for other by-de/igns, 
And make an artiſt underſtand 
To copy out her ſeal of hand; | 
Or find void places in the paper, bs 11 
To ſteal in ſomething ta entrap her. FHudibras. 

By-END, bY/-end'. n. . Private intereſt ; 

ſecret advantage. os: | 
All people that worſhip for fear, profit, or ſome 
other by-end, fall within the intendment of this 


n 2 ohh eg. fable. = a L Eftrange. 
[IL not be by. the while; my liege, farewel : By-GoNE, by'-gon. adj. [a Scotch word.] 
What will become hereof, there 's none can tell. | Paſt, - | | 
b 32a ; | Nn S bal p.. Tell him, you're ſure 
. There while I ſing, if gentle youth be % All in Bohemia's well: this ſatisfaction 
That tunes my lute, and winds the ſtrings ſo = The by-gone day proclaim'd. Sag. 
Waller. As we have a conceit of motion coming, as well 


28 by-gone;, ſo have we of time, which dependeth 
. thereupon. n Cee. 
Br-IxrEREST, by -In -tèr-Eſt. n. {. Intereſt 
diſtinct from that of the publick. l 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
iaterg, without any ſincere regard to the public 
3. ae 3 20 9 Alerbury. 

By+ LAW, by -a“. n. J. f * 


- By-lawws are orders made in court- leets, or 


law binds. : Correll, 


Bacon. 


and ordinances of corporations. 
law or iinſtitution; to which are added two by- 


By-MArrER, bY-mit'-tar; 1. % Something 
eee, Dre an PII dent 

I knew one that, when heavrote a letter, would 

put that which was moſt material into the poſl- 

ſcript, as if it had been a"by-matrer. = 

By-xnamt, bY-mame. 5. 1: A nick-name ; 


- — 
7 regard, 4 "xl 4 8 n * 9 
7 F = ; R . ; 2 


| name of reproach, oracctdenitalappettativa, 


court-barons, by common aſſent, for the good of 
- , thoſe that make them, farther than the publick | 


There was alſo a law, to reſtrain the by-/22o; 
In the beginning of this record is inſerted the | 


ö 
laws, as a comment upon the general law. Adi] 


Baton. | 


BY 


Robert, eldeſt ſon to the Conqueror, uſed ſhort 
hoſe, and thereupon was by-xamed Court-hoſe, and 
ſhewed firſt the uſe of them to the Engliſh. 

Camden. 
By-yasT, by-past'. adj. Paſt: a term of the 
Scotch dialect. N 

Wars, peſtilences, and diſeaſes, have not been 
fewer for theſe three hundred years by-paſt, than 
ever they had been ſince we have had records. 


| Cheyne. 

By-yaTH, bY-pith. =. A private or ob- 

ſcure path. | 7 

Heav'n knows, my ſon, 

By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 

I got this crown. | Shabeſp. 
BY-RESPECT, by'-res-pEkt”. . / Private end 

Or view. ö : 

It may be that ſome, upon by-reſpe#:s, find ſome- 
what friendly uſage in uſance, at fome of their 
hands, Carew, 

The archbiſhops and biſhops, next under the 
king, have the government of the church : be not 
you the mean to prefer any to thoſe places, for 


and worth. Bacon. 
Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he 


this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
not his maxim. Dryden. 


ByY-ROAD, byY-ro0'd. 2. /. An obſcure unfre- 
quented path, | 
Through flipp'ry by-reazs, dark and deep, 
They often climb, and often creep. Swift, 
By-xoom, by -r9'm.' u. . A private room 
within another, 
I pr'ythee; do thou ſtand in ſome by=row, while 
I queſtion my puny drawer to what end he gave 
the ſugar. ' Shahteſp. 
By-SPEECH, by-ſp&tsh. n. J. An acciden- 
tal or caſual ſpeech, not directly relating 
to the point. A REP 
When they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice 
is to quote ly: eber, in ſome Hiſtorical narration 
or other, and to uſe them as if they were written 
in moſt exact form of law. | Hooker, 
By-sTAN DER, by'-$tin-dar. u. ſ. A locker 
on; one unconcerned. 
She broke her feathers, ard, falling to the 
ground, was taken up by the by-fanders. 


I Eftrange. 


his bread being weight? | Locke. 
BV-sTREET, by'-sre't. 2. .. An gbſcure 
ſtreet. | * 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealouſies and cares; 
Bent on Tome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He ſeeks by-ftreets, and ſaves th' expenſive coach. 


n Say. 
By-vriew, bF-vo. . /. Private Telf-intereſted 
purpole. 3 


not the main road. if | 
He moves afterwards in by-walks, or under- 
plots, as diverſions to the main defign, leſt it 
ſhould grow tedious ; though they are ſtill natu- 
rally Joined. ' © d 
"The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample 
and noble; but there ſhould be y- wal lu, to retit᷑e 
into ſometimes, for eafe and refrelhment. Brown: . 
By-War, by-wi'. u. /. A private ang ob- 


ſcure way. 


. * 


Niglit ftealths are commonly driven in hy-way Gy 
© andy blind fords; wnaſed e. 


LEY 


N 
, 
; 
| ar a 15. Mr an Trelund. 
3 Other feen he ine betwok, * 
Where never Loot of living wigh ight did tread. 
| wy — | x 4 e Spenſer. 


— Wholly 


any by-reſpc&s, but only for their learning, gravity, - 


was wiſe, had ſome by-reped#s in the enacting of 


The by=ftanders aſked him, why he ran away, 


No by-views of has own ſhall miſlead him. 
— 3 18 | Atterbury. 
By-WALK, bY'-waK'. n. . A private walk; 


„ %S% © 8 


D 


„ 
. 
3 


cm —_— i 
obo — x 
- 


| C THE third letter of the alphabet, has 
7 


1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew rabbins. 


break the cabal: which were forming againſt, her 


form cloſe intrigues ; to intrigue ; to unite 


* 


I muſt prevent: by being firſt in action. Dryden. 


BY 


ahſtain, or wed: thy bounteous Lord |} 
Allows thee choice of paths; take no by-ways, 
But gladly welcome what he doth affard ; | 
Not ging that thy luſt hath bounds and 

1 3 | Herbert. 
A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
no other apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly 
thought but a Hy- way to cloſe corruption. Bacon. 
This is wonderfully diverting to the underſtand- 

ing; thus to receive a precept, as it were, through 

a by-way, and to apprehend an idea that draws a 
whole train after it. Addiſon. 
By-wesT, by-west”. u. /, Weſtward ; to the 

weſt of. | 


: 


Whereupon grew that by- word, ufed by the 
Iriſh, that they dwelt 4 the law, which 
dwelt beyond the river of the Barrow. 
T3 ; Davies en Ireland. 
By-woRD, bY-whrd: a. /. A ſaying ; a pro- 
verb, 
Baſbful Henry be depos'd ; whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us 4 4 to our enemies. S4. 
1 knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-word, 
when he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion, Stay a 
little, that we may make an end the ſooner. 
| | Bacon. 
We are become a by-werd among the nations 
for our ridiculous feuds and animolitics. Addiſon. 


CAB 


two ſounds; one like , as call, 
clock, craft, coal, companion, cuneiform ; 
the other as 5, as Cz/ar, ceſſation, cinder. 
It ſounds like + before a, o, u, or a conſo- 
nant; and like s before e, i, and y. 
Cas, kab.. n. . [zy] A Hebrew meaſure, 
containing about three pints Engliſh, or 
the eighteenth part of the ephah. 
CABAL, kA4-bar. ne J. [cabale, Fr. Map, tra- 
dition. 


2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe de- 
ſign. A cabal differs from a party, as fea 
from many. 

She often interpoſed her royal authority, to 


firſt miniſters. Aliſas. 
3. Intrigue; ſomething leſs than conſpiracy. 
When each, by curs'd cabalt of women, ſtrove 

To draw th indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 

To CABA'L, ka-bal. v. u. [cabaler, Fr.] To 


in ſmall parties. - 
His movurnful friends, ſummon' d to take their 
lea ves, 
Are throug'd about his couch, and fit in council: 
_ What thoſe caballing captains may deſign, | 


Ca Barrier, kib'-4Nst. 2. ,. [from cabal.} 
One ſkilled in the traditions of the Hebrews. 
_ Then Jove thus ſpake : with care and pain 
We form'd this name, renown'd in rhime, 
Not thine, immortal Neufgermain ! | 
Coſt ſtudious calaliſs more time. Swift. 

n ad; 

CABALL1'STICK, kAb-A-lis'-tik. J* 


{from ca4at.} Something that has an oc-| 


cult meaning. | | 
The letters are caballiiical, and carry more in 


them than it is proper for the world to be ac-| 


quainted with. . Addiſon. 


He taught him to repeat two cebaliifick words, | 


BYZ 


looſe and licentious times, Lin ll 


word and a reproach among the become 1 
pleaſure. = men of wi 
By Ass, bi/-<As. 1. /. See Bias. 


Every inordinate luſt is a falſe [a 


ag 
Atte 


eſe Upon te. 
Gat ly Uraws — 


underſtandings, which 
atheiſm. 


Byx, by, or Ber, come immediat 


Tuky,, 
the Saxon by, bying, i. e. 2 pu. 


Ci 


By/z ANTINE, biz'-4n-tine. See BiZaxrik 


Byzantine is the true orthography 


C. 


CAB 

CABA'LLER, ki-bal-lar. 2. /. [from cabal.) 
He that engages with others in cloſe de- 
ſigns; an intriguer. 

FaRious and rich, bold at the council board; 
But, cautiqus in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword ; 
A. cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant lord. Dryden. 
CA'BALLINE, ka-baV-Iline. adj. Lcaballinus, 
Lat.] Belonging to a horſe ; as, caballine 
aloes, or horſe aloes. | 
CABARET, kab'-a-re. 2. /. [French.] A 

tavern. ä | 

Suppoſe this ſervant, paſſing by ſome cabaret 

or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, ſhould ſtay with them, and drink or 
lay away his money. Bramball againff Hobbes. 
CA'BBAGE, kab/-bldzh. 2. /. [cabus, Fr. 
braſjica, Lat.] A plant. 
The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous 
colour; the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which 
are ſucceeded by long taper pods, containing 
ſeveral round acrid ſeeds. The ſpecies are, cab- 
bage. Savoy cabbage. Broccoli, The cauliflorver. 
The muſk cabbage. Branchthg tree cabbaye, from 
the ſea coaſt. Colezwort, Perennial Alpine colg- 
2oort, Perfoliated wild cabbage, &c. Milter. 


cent, without any acidity; the jelly or juice of 
red cabbage, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, is an excellent pectoral. Arbutb. dn Aim. 
To C&'BBAGE, käb-bidzh. v. =. To form 
a head ; as, the plants begin to cabbage. 
To Ca'BBAGE, kAb/-b[dzh. v. a. [a cant word 
word among taylors.] To fteal in cutting 
clothes. rg 
Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreads, cabbages whole 
yards of cloth. Arbuibnot. 
CABBAGE TREE, k4b'-bldzh-tre, 2. /. A ſpe- 
cics of palmtree. | BGA 
It is very common in the Caribbee iſlands, 
where it grows to a prodigious height, The leaves 
of this tree envelope other, ſo that thoſe which 
are incloſed, being deprived of the air, are blanch- 


for hats, and the young ſhoots are pickled: but 


Cole cabbage, and coleworts, are foft and demul- } 


ed; which is the part the inhabitants cut for plaits | 


CAB 


deſtroyed ; nor do they riſe again from the «4 
roots; ſo that there are very few trecs leit rs 
maining near plantations. Mile. 
CA'BBAGE<WORM, kab'-bidzh-wirm, », /; 
An inſe&. 
CA'BIN, kab'-bin. 1. / [cabane, Fr. hatin, 
Welſh, a cottage.) 
1. A ſmall room. 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 

Her captive to his ſenſual deſire, 

Till that with timely fruit her belly ſwell'd, 

And bore a boy unto a ſavage fire, Spa, 

2. A ſmall chamber in a ſhip, 

Give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make 
yourſelf ready, in your cabin, for the miſchance a 
the hour, if it ſo happen. Shai, 

Men may not expect the uſe of many :obin;, od 
ſafety at once, in the fea ſervice. Nazi. 

The cheſsboard, we ſay, is in the ſame place 
was, if it remain in the ſame part of the a, 

though the ſhip fails all the while. Lak, 
3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe, 
Come from marble bow'rs, many times the g 
5 harbour of anguiſh, 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, jet ſtrovger 
againſt woes. Stang: 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allow, 
of flaying off the green furface of the ground, 
cover their cabins, or make up their ditches, Swift 

4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 

Some of green boughs their lender cabin: rant 

Some lodged were Tortoſa's ſtreets about. Faiſos 
To Ca'Bin, kib/-bIn. v. n. [from the nou; 
To live in a cabin. 

Fll make you feed on berries and on 700%, 
And feed on curds and whey, and fuck the 8% 
And cabin in a cave. Stoke 

To C4'BiIN, kib'-bln, v. a. To confine 83 
cabin. 

Fleance is *ſcap'd ; I had elſe been perſed, 

As broad and general as the caſing aur; 4 
But now I'm cabin d, cribb'd, conſin d, 2 
To ſaucy doubts and fear. 0 


iin pronouncing of which the whole ſecret con- 


, * 


— 


Cain, kab/-bind. adj [from calin. be 
13% 


whenever this part is cut out, the * longing to a cabin. 


- 


IDE 


= 


| Fora. and fable night involves the ſkies. Dryd. 


15 


CAC 


© From her cable d loophole peep.  _ Milton. 
CABINET, kib'-in-tt. a, /. Lcabinety Fr 
3. A cloſct ; a ſmall room. W224 
At doth corners of the farther fide, let there 
. be two delicate , or rich cabinets, daintily paved, 
richly banged, glazed with cryſtalline glaſs, and 
Sach cupola in the midſt, and all other elegancy 
that may be thought on. 
3. A hut or ſmall houſe. , 
Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, [ 
The laurel ſong of careful Colinct. Spenſer 


3. A private room in which conſultations are | 


_ began in the cabinet what you afterwards 
Qiſed in the camp. Dryden. 
4. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curioſities ; 
a private box. | 
Who ſecs a ſoul in ſuch a body ſet, 
Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. Ben Jonſon. 
In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, | 
To make it ſeem, in this diſguiſe, 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes. Sevift. 
5. Any place in which things of value are 
hidden. 
Thy breaſt hath ever been the cabinet, | 
Where 1 have lock'd my ſecrets. Denham. 
We cannot diſcourſe of the ſecret, but by de- 
ſcribing our duty ; but ſo much duty muſt needs 
pen a cabinet. of myſteries. Tavlor. 


yl 
Cy/BINET-COUNCIL, kKkib - In- t- kou”n-s1l. 


Bacon. 


. . 
1. A council held in a private manner, with 
unuſual privacy and confidence. 

The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, 
in ſome kings times, hath introduced cabinet-cour- 
Hr. | | 5 Bacon. 

3. A ſelect number of privy counſellors ſup- | 
poſed to be particularly truſted. 

From the higheſt to the loweſt it is univerſally 
read; from the cabinet- council to the nurſery. 

k Say to Swift. 
Ca'BINET-MAKER, kib”-In-er-mi'-ktr, 7. , 
[from cabinet and make.}, One that makes 
ſmall nice drawers or boxes. | 
Ide root of an old white thorn will make very 
- fine boxes and combs; ſo that they would be of | 
great uſe fot the cabinet-maters, as well as the tur- 
ners, and others. | Mortimer. 
Fare; Abl. . /. [call, Welſn; catel, 
Dutch. ] The great rope of a ſhip to which 
the anchor is faſtened. 
Wat though the maſt be now blown overboard, 
The cable broke, the holding anchor loſt, _ 
r frrallow'd in the Heek 
' Vet lives our pilot {till ? Shake/p. 
Ide length of the cable is the life of the ſhip in 
| alextremities ; and the reaſon is, becauſe it makes 
. © many bendings and waves, as the ſhip, riding 
at that length, is not able to ſtretch it; and no- 
* thing breaks that is not ftretched. Ralcigh. 
The cables crack; the ſailors fearful cries 


SK BURNS," k\'-barnz. u. /. 
in ſhips. | | 


Small ropes uſed 
NH it a 3 | 25 | Did. 
Ciezo. See COocot ARE Nur. 
cienscrieaz, RA-ket' tü-kAl. 2 adj. I from 
eacux“ Sriex, ka-kek'-tik. 5 cachexy.] 
| ping an ill habit of body; ſhewing an ill 
+ Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and 
 bachectical, WI > work xo 
15 The crude chyle fwims in the blood, and ap- 
| Fears as milk in the blood, of ſome perſons who 
WE cacboftig. OLE PERTAIN ny 
HE'XY, kY-kik-8F.- 2. f. {neyetin.} A ge- 
neral s'a great variety of 
yJmptoms: moſt commonly it denotes ſuch 
* SViſtemperature of the humours, as hfh- 


- 
- 


2 . 
«<4 


CACHINNA'TION, ka-kin-ni-8hfin. 2. ſ. (ca- 


| 1, To make a noiſe as a gooſe. 


3. To laugh; to giggle. 


1 ant abſceſles. 


 CACOCHY'MY, ki-kdk'-j-my. u. f. [xaxo- 


Lat.] Having the appearance of a dead 
h qualities of a dead | 


"CAD 


animal functions; proceeding from weak- 
neſs of the ibres, and an abuſe of the non- 
naturals, and often from ſevere acute diſ- 
tempers. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


chinnatio, Lat.] A loud laughter. Dif#. 
CA'CKEREL, kAk'-E-ril. 2. . A filh, ſaid to 
make thoſe who eat it laxative. ; 

Toa CA'CKLE, kak!. v. n. [kacckelen, Dutch.] 


The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is caclling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. Shakeſp. 

Or rob the Roman geeſe of all their glories, 
And fave the ſtate, by caciling to the tories, Pope. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of a hen, 

The trembling widow, and her daughters twain, 
This woeful caclling cry with horrour heard 
Of thoſe diſtracted damſels in the yard. Dryden. 


Nic grinned, cac#led, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himſelf, and tell a friſking and dancing 
about the room, Arbutbnot. 
CA CKLE, kak'l. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] 


The filver gooſe before the ſhining gate 

There flew, and by her cacke ſav'd the ſtate. Dryd. 
2. To talk idly. | 
Ca'CKLER, kak/-lar. 2. /. [from cackle.] 
1. A fowl that cackles. 

2. A telltale; a tatler. 
CACOCHY'MICAL, ki-ko-kim'-F-kal. 


CAcocay'Mick, ki-k6-kim'-ik. { adj. 


corrupted, 

It will prove very advantageous, if only caco- 

«bymick, to clarify his blood with a laxative. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
If the body be cacochymical, the tumours are 
apt to degenerate into very venomous and malig- 
| Wiſeman. 
The ancient writers diſtinguiſhed putrid fevers, 
by putrefaction of blood,” choler, melancholy, 
and plitegm ; and this is to be explained by an ef- 
fer veſcence happening in à particular camebymical 
blocd. r on the Humour. 


——_— ——— 


viz, ] A depravation of the humours 
om a ſound ſtate, to what the phyſicians 
call by a general name of a cacochymy. Spots, 
and diſcolorations of the ſkin, are ſigns of 
weak fibres; for the lateral veſſels, which 
lie out of the road of circulation, let groſs 
humours pafs, which could not, if the veſ- | 
ſels had their due degree of ftricture, | 
: Arbuthnot on Aliments.' 
Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of. 
its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, ſets the blood, upon the 
leaſt cacochymy, into an orgaſmus. Harvey. 
Caco'eHoxyY, kai-kGf'-f6-ny. u. ſ. [xaxopmria.] 
A bad ſound of words. by 
Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come to carp 
at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kinds. Pope to Sift. | 
To Cacv'minaTtre, ki-ki-mi-ni'te. v. a. 


midal. . | 
Cara'veroVs, ki-div'-&rbs,' adj, [radaver, | 


carcaſs; having the | 
carcaſs. | | . ; 
In vain do they ſeruple to approach the dead, 
who livingly are cadiveroxs, for fear of any out- 
Ward pollution, whoſe temper pollutes themſelves. | 
: 4 ' © Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
The urine, long detained in the bladder, as 
well as glaſs, will grow red, foetid, eadawerous, 
and alkaline. The cale is the fame with the ſtag- 


— 


| 


nant waters of þydzopical perſons. 


— 


[from cacochymy.) Having the humours 


i, The voice of a gooſe or fowl. | 


4. 


Icacumino, Lat.] To make ſharp or 2 2 
ict. 


2. A kind of worm or 


* 0 


E Aiman. 


CAD 
CAppis, 'kad'-dis, 2. ſ. [This word is ufed 
in Erſe for the variegated clothes of the 
Highlanders.) 
1, A kind of tape or ribbon. 

He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow; inkles, cadiiſes, cambricks, lawns { why, he 
bngs them over as if they were gods and god- 
deſſes. | Shakefh. 

grub found in a caſe 
of ſtraw, | 

He loves the mayfly, which is bred of the cod- 
worm, or caddis; and theſe make the trout bold 
and luſty. | | ths Walton": Angler. 

Capt, ka'de. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word, which fig- 
nifies to breed up tenderly.] Tame ; ſoft ; 
3 1 ; as, a cede Jamb, a lamb bred at 

ome. . | 


To Cape, ki'de. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
breed up in ſoftneſs. 3 
Cane, ki'de. . [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 
We John Cade, ſo termed of our ſuppoſed fa- 
ther. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of herrings. 
Shakeſp. 
Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of cloſe preſs d huſks is freed, thou muſt refrain 
Thy thirſty ſoul ; let none perſuade to broach 
"Thy thick, unwholeſome, undigeſted cades. Philips. 
Capt-worm, ki'de-warm'. u. /. The ſame 
with caddis.. 


CAa'DENXCE, kY-deEns. 7 n. ſ. Lcadente, Fr. J 
7. I 


CA“ DEN, kY-dEn-sFy. 
1. Fall; ſtate of ſinking; decline. 

Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice; ſometimes the ge- 
neral modulation of the voice. 

The fliding, in the cloſe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which 
they call preter expeFatum ; for there is a plełſure 
even in being deceived, ; Bacon. 

There be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious ſhow'rs ! O let them fall! 

Their cadence is rhetorical. __  Craſbaw. 
3. The flow of verſes, or periods. 

The words, the verſiſication, and all the other 

elegancies of ſound, as cadences, and turns of words 
upon the thought, perform exactly the ſame office 
both in dramatick and epick poetry. Dryden. . 

The cadency of one line muſt be a rule to that 
of the next; as the found of the former mult flide - 
gently into that which ſollo ws. Dryden. 

The tone or ſound. - 
| Hollow rocks retain: 

The ſound 'of. bluſt'ring winds, which all night: 


long 
Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 
Sea-faring men, o erwatch C0. - Milton. 


He hath a confus d remembrance of werds 
ſince he left» the uni verſity; he hath loſt half / 
their meaning, and puts them together with no 
regard, except to their cadence. Swift. 

5. In horfemanſhip. FN | 

Cadence is an equal meaſure or proportion which 

' a horſe obſerves in all his motions, when he is 
thoroughly managed. - #arrier's Di. 
CA'DENT, ka'-dent. adj. [cadens, Lat.] Fall- 
ing down. A FEED 
Careg't, kA-det'. . /. [cadet, Fr. pronounced 
cad. "IF 
. The younger brother. 
2. The youngeſt brother. 


Joſeph. was the youigel, of the twelve, ans 


David the eleventh ſon, and the cadet of Jeſſe. 
| | deu Fug. Err, 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerves in 
expectation of a commiſion. 
CA DEw, kA-dä. 2. / Ans worm. ef 
SE D: . 


Caps. 
KE. Cors, 


7 


enen een. 3. / French.) IE: 


CAD 


corn, kad'-jur. n; /; (from cadge, or cage 
a panier. ] huckſter; one who brings 
butter, eggs, and poultry, from the coun- 
try to market. 
CA DI, kYdy. n./. A magiſtrate among the 
Turks, whoſe office ſeems nearly to anſwer 
to that of a juſtice of peace. 
CADYLLACEK, k4-dil'-16k. =, /. A ſort of pear. 
CA'CIAS, 8&-syas. n. /. [Lat.] A wind from 
the north · eaſt. ; : 
| Now from the north, 
Boreas and Cecia:, and Argeſtes loud, | 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and ſeas 1 | 
Cxs84'ntANn, 8&-zY-ryin, See CESARIAN- 
CASU RA, $&-s%-ri. n. . [Lat.] A figure 
in poetry, by which a ſhort ſyllable after a 
complete foot is made long. . 
CAFTAN, kif-tin. n. / [Perfick.] A Per- 
ſian or Turkiſh veſt or garment, 
Cad, kig'. . /. A barrel or wooden veſ- 
ſel, containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times keg. ' 
2 KA je. Ne h [cages Fr. from ca dea, 
Lat.] | 
4. An inclofure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept. 
Ser whether a cage can pleaſe a bird? or whe- | 
ther a dog grow not fiercer with tying ? Sidney. 
ie taught me how to know a man in love; 
in which cage of ruſhes, I am ſure you are not a 
iſoner. . Shakþ 
Though flaves, like birds that fing not in 
They loſt their genius, and poetick rage; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great aRions with their numbers 13 


7. 


a cage, 


. And imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds in ſilver cages hung; 
And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od'rous green, 
Were ſorred well, with lumps of amber laid be- 
tween, ' . - Dryden. 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembering 
his garment ; a beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciſtern, wherein it was kept. 
n Maiti on the Mind. 
The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy, 
| bs, becauſe young ladies ſpend their time in 
making nets, not in making cages. | Swift. 
2+ A. place for wild. beaſts, incloſed with 
_  pall{adoes. | 
3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 
To CAGE, kije. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
incloſe in a cage. pf. 
? He ſwoln, pamper d, with high fare, 
+ Sits down, and ſnorts, cag d in his baſket chair. 


| i : - Donne. 
CATMAN, ki#-min.'n. . The American 
name of a crocodile. - £4. SES 
To CAJOTE,. KA. j le. v. a. [cageoller, Fr.] 
To flatter; to ſooth; to coax; a low 
word. 5 * | | 1 5 . 
Thought he, tis no mean part of civil 
State prudence, to cajo/e the devil. Hudibras. 
The one affronrs him, while the other cajoles 
and pities him: takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his 
head at it, claſps his hand upon his breaſt, and 


then proteſts-and proteſts. T' Eftrange. 
Mi tongue that wantedto ca? 
I try ' d, but no: a word would troll. Nymer. 


Cajo' LER, ka- j -lür. n. f. [from cajole.] A 
flatterer; a wheedler. e ASS: | 


Ca 2 1430 -A- h. ne J. [cajolerie, Fr.] 


7. A cheſt of bombs or powder, laid in 
enemy's way, tobe fired at their approach 
. 


A wooden cafe in which the piers of 


| 


| 


4 


; 


F 


ö 


ine are built within the water. 
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CAL 


Car'T1er, k- tif. u. . [cattivo, Ital. a flave ; 
whence it came to fignify a bad man, with 
ſome implication of meanneſs ; as &nave in 
Engliſh, and ſur in Latin; ſo certainly does 
favery, deſtroy virtue. 

"Hpaiov Tis apsriig aredamla: troy frag. | 
Homer. 


A flave and a-ſcoundrel are ſignified | 


the ſame words in many languages.] 
mean villain ; a deſpicable knave ; it often 


implies a mixture of wickedneſs and mi- 


ſery. 

Vile caitiff ! vwaſſal of dread and deſpair, 
Unwofthy of the common breathed air! 1 
Why liveſt thou, dead dog, a longer day, 

And doſt not unto death thyſelf prepare? Spenſer. 
Tis not impoſſible 

But one, the wicked'ſt caitiffon the ground, 

May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 


As Angelo. Sbalęſp. 
The wretched :aitif, all alone, 

As he believ'd, began to moan, 

And tell his tory to himſelf. Hudibras, 


CAKE, kA ke. . /. [cucthgTeutonick.] | 


t. A kind of delicate bread. 
You muſt be ſeeing chriſtenings ! do you look 
for ale and cakes here, you rude raſcals? SH. 
My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reſt, 
Out of hope of all but my ſhare of the feaſt. Sha. 
The diſmal day was come; the prieſts prepare 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. 
2 6 D 


2. Any thing of a form rather flat than high ; 
by which it is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed 
from a loaf. 

There is a cake that groweth upon the ſide of 
a dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is 
large, and of a cheſtnut colour, and hard and 
pithy, Bacon's Nat. Hiſ. 

3. Concreted matter; coagulated matter, 
Then won the fleecy ſkies new cloath the 

* , 
And cakes of ruſtling ice come rolling down the 
flood. . Drydes. 

To CAKE, ka ke. v. ns [from the noun. ] To 
harden, as dough in the oven. 

This burning matter, as it ſunk very leiſurely, 
had time to cate together, and form the bottom, 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault 
that lies underneath it. " Addiſon on Italy. 

This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

And cakes the elflocks in foul fluttiſh hairs. Shak. 

; He rins'd the wound, 
And waſh'd away the ſtrings and clotted blood, 
That ca#'d within. | 


CALABA'SH Tree, kil'-4-bish, | 
It hath a flower conſifting of one leaf, divided 
at the brim into ſeveral parts; from whoſe cup 
riſes the pointal, in the hinder part of the flower; 
which afterwards becomes a fleſhy fruit, having 


five or thirty feet in the Weſt-Indies, where they 
grow naturally. The ſhells are uſed by the ne- 
groes for cups, as alſo for making inſtruments of 
muſic, by making a hole in the el, and putting 
in ſmall ſtones, with which they make a ſort of 
rattle. Miller. 


— 


CALAMA'NCO, kil-4-mank'-8. n. ſ. [a word 
derived, probably by ſome accident, from 


calamancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, 
fignified a hat.] A kind of woollen ſtuff. 
4 He u Ok and ſtature Jags 0 or- 
mary, a red coat flung 0 to a ca- 
Wee be Vi Phe Tether. 
CA/LAMINE, or is Calaminaris, kal'-a- 
mine. 1. . A kind of foffile bituminous 


earth, which, — mixed with copper, 
RL | | 


changes it-into br 2 
We muſt not omit thoſe, which, though 


Addiſon. | 


an hard ſhell. - They riſe to the height of twenty- |. 


by the traveller himſelf. 


not of ſo much beauty, yet are of greater uſe, 


ToCA'LCINATE, kal-$i/-nate, 


CAL 


viz. loayſtones, whetſtones 
ſtones, calamine, or lapis 
CA'LAMINT, kil-4-mint. x. 
Lat.] The name of a plant. 
Cala MITOUS, ki-lam'-[-ths, 24%. 
8 4 5 
1. Miſerable ; involved in diftre; . 
preſſed with infelicity ; unha 5 
ed: applic hr N ; PPY ; etc. 
is is a gracious proviſion God : 
made in — of the neceſſitous => e hat 
the ſtate of ſome, in this life, 
wretched and deplorable, 


'alami. 


4 cal, o mite : 
Ute, being ſo extr 
it compared with others, 


| 2+ Full of miſery ; diftreſsful : wallet 


ternal circumſtances. 

What calamitous effects the air of this ci 
ay __ * laſt year, you may * 
my diſcourle of the plague. Harvey on Conſume; 

5 Seri neceſſity * OR 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint! 
Leſt on my head both fin and puniſhment, 
However inſupportable, be all 
Devolv'd. Mille 
Much rather I ſhall chuſe | 
To live the pooreſt in my tribe, than richeſt, 
And be in that calamrtous priſon left, Milt, 
In this ſad and calamitous condition, deliverance 
from an oppreflour would have even revived 
them. * South, 
CALA'MITOUSNESS, ki-lim'-I-ths-nls, 1. /; 
[from ca/amitous.} Miſery ; diſtreſs, 
hy leg ka-lam'-l-ty. n. |, l(calamitas 
Lat. 


| x. Misfortune; cauſe of miſery; diſtreſs, 


Another ill accident is drought, aud the ſpind- 
ling of the corn, which with us is rare, but in 
hotter countries common ; inſomuch as the word 
calamity was firſt derived from calamus, when the 
corn could not get out of the ſtalk, Bacon. 

2. Miſery; diſtreſs. 

This infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 

To human life, and houſhould peace confound. 


- " » Mita, 
From adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 
Foreign calamity, and diſtant war; 
Of which, great heav'n, let her no portion bear. 
| 4 Prior, 
CALAMUS, kAV-a-mis. 1. /. [Lat.] A fort 
of reed or ſweet- ſcented wood, mentioned 
in ſcripture with the other ingredients of 
the ſacred perfumes. It is a knotty root, 
reddiſh withont, and white within, which 
puts forth Jong and narrow leaves, and 
brought from the Indies. The prophets 
ſpeak of it as a foreign commodity of great 
value. Theſe ſweet reeds have no ſmell 
when they are green, but when they are 
dry only. Their form differs not from other 
_ reeds, and their ſmell is perceived upon eu- 
tering the marſhes. | laet. 
Take thou alſo unto thee principal ſpices of 
par myrrh, of ſweet cinnamon, and of ſweet ca- 
lamus, Exodus, XI. 23. 
CaLA su, kA-lash'. nf. [caleche, Fr.] A 
ſmall carriage of pleaſure. | 
Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, that us'd to flaſh 
The vig'rous ſteeds, that drew his lord's _ 


The ancients uſed cala/tes, the figures of ieve- 
ral of them being to be ſeen on ancient mond- 
ments. They are very ſimple, tight, and drove 
Arbuthnot on Cons. 
CA'LCEATED, KAlV-86-5-tid. 'adj. (caltratuy 


| _Lat.] Shod; fitted with ſhoes- 


CALCE DOs, kl-s8-d&-nyts. 1. . Lat. 
A kind of precious ſtone. 
Calcedonius is of the agate kind, 
grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 


Sce 7 „Calc 


dof a miſty 


* * 


ep arü on Feſcli. 


KAl-sy-nd“-shün. 7. /- [from 


4£LCINA'TIO 
. alcination, Fr.] Such a manage- 


Ny 
c 
ment of bodies by fire, as renders them 
. reducible to powder ; wherefore it is called 
chymical pulverization. This 1s the next 
degree of the power of fire beyond that 
- of fuſion ; for when fuſion is longer con- 
- tinned, not only the more ſuhtile parti- 
des of the body itſelf fly off, but the par- 
- tickes of fire likewiſe inſinuate themſelves 
in ſuch multitudes, and are ſo blended 
through its whole ſubſtance, that the flut- 
dity, firſt cauſed by the fire, can no longer 
ſubaſt. From this union ariſes a third 
Find of body, which, being very porous 
And brittle, is cafily reduced to powder; 
for, the fire having penetrated every where 
into the pores of the body, the particles 
are both hindered from mutual contact, 
and divided into minute atoms. Quincy. 
Divers refidences of boiies are thrown away, as 
ſoon as the diftilation or calcination of the body 
that yieldeth them is ended. Boyle. 
This may be effected, but not without a calcina- 
© Hon, or reducing it by art into a ſubtile powder. 
| - Brown's Fulg. Err. 
CALCUNATORY, kAl'-s[n-na-tur-y. x. /. [from 
calcinate.) A veſſel uſed in calcination. 
7s CALCUNE,, kAl-srne. v. a. [calciner, Fr. 
from calx, Lat.] 1 
1, To burn in the fire to a calx, or friable 
ſubſtance. See CALCINATION,  _ 
The ſolids ſeem to be earth, bound together with 
- ſome vil; for if a bone be calcined, ſo as the leaſt 
| force will crumble it, being immerſed in oil, it 
will grow firm again. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
2. To burn up. ; 
Fiery diſputes that union have calcin d, 
Almoſt as many minds as men we find. Denbam. 
To CaicixE, kal-s'ne. v. 2. To become a 
cal by heat: | | 
This chryſtal is a pellucid fiffile ſtone, clear 
t water, and without colour, enduring a red heat 
- without loſing its tranſparency, and, in a very ſtrong 
beat, caſcining without fuſion. Neusten Oftichs. 
To CALCULATE, kiV-kii-Hte. v. a. (cal- 
. euler, Fr. from calculus, Lat. a little ſtone 
or bead, uſed in operations of numbers.] 
1- To compute ; to reckon: as, he calculate 
his expences. 
2. To compute the fitu 
A any certain time. 
A cunning. man did calculate my birth 
And told me, that by water I ſhould die. 
Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
Why all theſe fires, why all theſe gliding ghoſts, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 
Whyall thoſe things change from their ordinance ? 
3 Shateſp. 
Who were there then in the world, to 2 
the births of thoſe firſt men, and calculate their 
nativities, as they ſprawled out of ditches ? Bentley. 


To adjuſt ; to projet for any certain 


"The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears, 
A i tends fo directly to the happineſs of men, and 
upon all accounts, calculated for our benefit. 


25 


| 


ation of the planets 


CAL 
A reckoning ; the reſult of arithmetical 
operation. ' 


If then their calculation be true, for ſo they 
reckon. Hooker. 
Being different from calculations of the ancients, 
their obſervations confirm not ours, 
Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
CALCULA'TOR, kAlV-ki-la-thr. n. f. (from 
caloulate.] A computer; a reckoner. . 
CA'LCULATORY, kal”-kti-li-tar'-y. adj. [from 
calculate.) Belonging to calculation. 
CA'LCULE, kal-kile. . /. [calulus, Lat.] 
Reckoning ; compute : obſolete. 


perambulation, exceeded eight millions, 
Howes Vocal Foreſt. 
CA'LCULOSE, N adj. [from cal- 
CAa'LcUuLOvUs, käl-kü-lùs. culus, Lat.] 
Stony ; gritty. f 
The volatile ſalt of urine will coagulate ſpirits 
of wine; and thus, perhaps, the ſtones, or calcu- 
leſe concretions in the kidney or bladder, may be 
produced. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
I have found, by opening the kidneys of a cal- 
culous perſon, that the ſtone is formed earlier than 
I have ſuggeſted. Sharp. 
CALCULUS, kal-ki-lis. 2. ſ. [Latin.] The 
ſtone in the bladder. 
CAa'LDRON, kAl-drün. 2. . [chauldron, Fr. 
from calidus, Lat.] A pot; a- boiler ; a ket- 


tle. 
| In the midſt of all 
There placed was a ca/dron wide and tall, 


Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy . 


Some ſtrip the ſkin ; ſome portion out the ſpoil ; 
The limbs, yet trembling, in the caldrons boil; 
Some on the fire the reeking entrails broil. 

| Dryden ZEneid. 

In the late eruptions, this great hollow was like 

a a vaſt caldron, filled with glowing and melted mat- 

ter, which, as it boiled over in any part, ran down 

| _ the ſides of the mountain. "Addiſon. 

CALECHE, k4-letsh. The ſame with Ca- | 
LASH, 


| calefacio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of heating any thing. 

2. The ſtate of being heated. 

CALEFA'CTIVE, kal-&-fak'-tiv. adj. [from 
calefacio, Lat.] That which, makes any 
thing hot ; heating. 

CALEFA'CTORY, kal-&-fAk'-tar-y. adj. [from 
calefacio, Lat.] That which heats. 

To CA'LEFY, kil-E-fy. v. . [calefio, Lat.] 
To grow hot; to be heated. | 

Cryſtal will calefy unto electricity; that is, a 

power to attract ſtraws, or light bodies, and con- 
vert the needle, freely placed. Brown's Yulg. Err. 

To CA'LEFY, kal-&fy. v. a. To make hot. 

CA'LENDAR, kAl-in-dar. n. J. (calendarium, 


months, and ſtated time 
feſtivals and holidays. 
What hath this day deſerv d? what hath it done, 
That it in golden letter ſhould be ſet 
Among che high tides, in the calendar ? 


8, are marked, as 


- 


„ 


We compute from calendars 

another; the compute of the one anticipating that 

of the other. | A Brown, 
Curs'd be the day when firſt I did appear; 


. | ; Tillotſon. 1 Let it be blotted from the calendar, | 
To Ca/LcULATE, kal xü-Ite. v. a. To make] Let it pollute the month! Dryden's Fables. 
a computation. | COT... To CA'LENDER, kAl-in-dar. wv. a. [calendrer, 
CareuLA Trion, kal-kd-14'-shin. . . [from Fr. Skinner.) To dreſs cloth; to lay the 
_ catulate.) ] Ys I | -nap of clothſmooth. | 
A praQtice,. or manner of reckoning ; the | Ca'LExDis, kil-in-dur. 2. f [from the 
- art of gumbering.  - i verb. A hot preſs; a preſs in which clo- 
= -Ypver, that great friend to calculation; of | ,thiers ſmooth their cloth. 15 | 
ther, which changeth calee/ation into cafy com- CA'LExDRER, kal -In-drür. a. I from calen- 
Fan. | Holder on Time. Las”? The perſon who calenders. ; 


— 


The general calcule, which was made in the laſt | 


CALEFA'CTION, kAl-E-fik'-shin. 2. / (from | 
—— Þ 


Lat.] A regiſter of the year, in which the | 


differing from one 


CAL 

CA'LENDS, kil-Indz, . . [calende, Lat. It 
has no /ingu/ar.) The firſt day of. every 
month among the Romans, 


CA'LENTURE, kal'-[n-tfire. 2. / [from caleo, 


Lat.] A diſtemper peculiar to ſailors in 


hot climates; wherein they imagine the 


ſea to be green fields, and will throw them- 
ſelves into it. Quincy. 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be cait into a calenture. Denham» 
So, by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſecs, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees: 
With eager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thiaks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove; ' 
And in he leaps, and down he ſinks. 
CALF, ka'f. n.ſ. cakes in the 
Saxon; half, Dutch.] 
I. The young of a cow. | | 
The colt hath about four years of growth; and 
ſo the fawn, and fo the calf. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called condoxe, 
which will kill and cat up a whole calf at a time. 
Wilkins, 
Ah, Blouzelind4 I love thee more by half 
Than does their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n calf 
| Gay. 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Hoſea, 
lignify ſacrifices of praiſe and prayers, 
which the captives of Babylon addreſſed 
to God, being no longer in a condition to 
offer ſacrifices in his temple. Calmet. 
Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take away 
all iniquity, and receive us graciouſly : ſo will we 
render the calves of our lips. Hoſea, xiv. 2. 
By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied to a human being; a dolt ; a ſtupid 
wretch, LES 
When a chi to be g 
That aſter — 9 43 wm ; th 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some filly doating brainleſs ca/f, 
That ugderſtands things by the half 
Says, that the fairy lefr the oaf, 
And took away the other. Drayton : Nympbid. 
4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [kalf, Dutch.] Ys 
Into her legs Id have love's iffaes fall, 
And all her c into a gouty fmall. Suclling. 
The calf of that leg bliſtered. Wiſeman's Surg. 
CA'LIBER, kA-1&-bar. 2. /. (calibre, Fr.] The 
bore ; the diameter of the barrel of a gun; 
the diameter of a bullet. : 


CA'LICE, kAV-ls. 2. , [calix, Lat.] A cup; 
a a chalice.” a wn 

IT bere is a natural between the ablution 

of the body and the purification of the ſoul : be- 

tween eating the holy bread and drinking the ſa- 


cred calice, and a participation of the body and 
blood of Chriſt. 4 


CA'LtCo, . kö. 7. / | 
India.] An Indian ftuff made of cotton 
ſometimes ſtained with gay and beautiful 
3 5 

wear petticoat, and am all in calicoes 
| when the fineſt are in ſilks. Addifon's Spefator: 

C4a/LiD, 'kilV-Id. adj. (calidus, Lat.] Hot; 
burning; fervent. Ba Be 


9 ka-Id -di- ty. n. /. [from calid.} 
eat. * | 
. of heat; ſor it will 


Swift. 


Ice will diſſolve in any 
diſſolve with fire, it will colliquate_ in water, or 
warm oil; nor doth it only ſubmit into an actual 
heat, but not endure the potential calidity of many 
waters. un, V ulg. Err, 
CA'LIF,. ? kf 8 J. halifa, Arab. an 
CA LIPH, L heir or ſucceſſor.] A ti- 
tle aſſumed. by the ſucceſſors of Mahomet 
among the Saracens, who were veſted with 
K k 2 5 ahbfolute 


To CALL, kal. v. a, [calo, Lat. alder, Da- 


Tue ſalutations of the morning tide 


GAL 


_ abſolute power in affairs both religious and | 
| Dryden. 


-- civil. L ” 
CAL1GA'TION, ki-15-g3'-shfin. . /. {from 
caligo, Lat. to be 
dineſs. 
Inſtead of a diminution, or imperſect viſion, in 
the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total priva- 
tion ; inſtead of caligation, or dimneſs, we con- 
clude a cecity, or blindneſs. Brown, 
Caircoinovs, ki-lidzh -y-nfs. adj. [calig i- 
_ Lat.] Obſcure ; dim; full of dark- 
neſs. | 
Calromovsness, KA-Hdzh-Y-nüs-uls. n. . 
[from caliginous.} Darkneſs ; obſcurity. 
CA'LIGRAPHY, ki-lig'-gra-fp. 2. /. LC h la. 
Beautiful writing. 
This language is incapable of caligraphy. | 


q Prideaux. 
CA'tir gas, KA- -pèrz. See CALLIPERS. 


CA LIVE, kal'-y-var. u. /. [from caliber.] A 


handgun ; a harquebuſe; an old muſket. 
Come, manage me your caliver. l 

oy > Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
"CALIX, ki'-NWk. 3. /. [Latin.] A cup: a 

word uſed in botany.; as, the calix of a 
flower. 

» CALK, käk. v. a. [from ralage, Fr. 
hemp, with which leaks are ſtopped; or 
or from czle, Sax. the keel. Sinner. ] TO 

top the leaks of a ſhip.” | | 
I bere is a great errour committed in the man- 

ner of calking his majeſty's ſhips; which being 
done with Totten oakum, is the cauſe they are 

leaky. | .Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
$0 here ſome pick out bullets from the ſide ; 


* 


| 


rk.] Darkneſs ; clou- 


CAL 
Call up the fan; thoſe ended, to the hall! 


We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bawl. 


Then by conſent abſtain from further toils, 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the ſpoils. 
| Addiſon. 
By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, 
1 mcan,ſuch as ariſe from viſible objects, when 
we call up theirddeas into our minds by paintings, 
ſtatues, or deſcriptions. Addiſon's Spefator, 
Why doſt thou call my ſorrows up afrelh ? 
My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
1 am called of from public diſſertations, by a 
domeſtic affair of great iniportance. Tatler. 
Ziſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſe, in which 
the ſhade of Darius is called wp. 
| Broome on the Odyſſey. 
Ihe paſſions call away the thoughts, with in- 
ceſſant importunity, toward the ohject that ex- 
cited them. ä Watts. 
3. To convoke; to ſummon together. 
| Now call we our high court of parliament. | 
| . " Shakeſp. 
The king being informed of much that had 
paſſed that night, ſent to the lord mayor 49 call a 
common council immediately. - Clarenden. 
4. To ſummon judicially. 


The king had ſent for the earl to return home, 
where he ſhould be called to account for all his 
| milcarriages. | Clarentlon. 


Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of life 
and ſtudy, call yourſelves to an account, what 
new ideas, what new propoſition or truth, you 
have gained. Watts, | 

5. To ſummon by command. 


Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and rift ; 
Their left hand does the calling iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Dryd. | 


CALKER, ki"-kur. a. J. [from calt.] The f 6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire with 


workman that ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 

I)! he ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men there- 
of, were in thee thy callers; all the ſhips of the 
ſea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
thy merchandize. Ezek. xxvii. 9. 

CA'LzING, ki'-king. u. J. A term in painting, 
uſed where the backfide is covered with 
black lead, or red chalk, and the lines 

traced through on a waxed plate, wall, 
or other matter, - by paſſing lightly over 
each ſtroke of the deſign with, a point, 
which leaves an impreſſion of the colour 
on the plate or wall. Chambers. 


1. To name, to denominate. 


And God called the light day, and the darkneſs | 


he called night. | Genefes, 1. 5. 
2. To ſummon, or invite, to or from any 
place, thing, or perſon, It is often uſed 
with local particles, as up, down, in, out, 


© ” Be not amazed z* call all your ſenſes to you; | 


defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your good 

| fe for 1 Ta | Sale. 

Why came not the flave back to me when | 

. called him ? | Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Are you call'd forth from out a world of men, 

To flay the innocent? 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called up, 

and told by his ſervants that the general was fled. 

* | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Or call up him that left half told - 

The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold. Milton. 

Drunkenneſs call of the watchmen from their 

tower; and then evils proceed from a looſe heart, 

and an untied tongue. Taylor: Holy Living. 


The foul makes uſe of her memory, to call to 
mind whattheis-4o0 treat of. 
rah Ae Duppa's Rules to Dovotion. 

Such fine employments our whole days divide; 


- I” 
ts — 


Shakeſp. Rich, III. 


| 

In that day did the lord God of hoſts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldneſs, and 
to girding with ſackcloth, 1/aiab, xxii. 12. 


church. 
Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, called to be an 
apoſtle, ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. 
| Rom, i. I. 
| 


ardours of piety, or to ſummon into 25 


7. To invoke; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my foul, that, to 

ſpare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 
2 Cor. i. 23. 
8. To appeal to. : 
When that lord perplexed their counſels and 
deſigns with inconvenient objections in law, the 
authority of the lord Mancheſter, who had trod 
the ſame paths, was ſtill called upon. Clarendon. 
9. To proclaim ; to publiſh. 

Nor ballad-ſinger, plac'd above the crowd, | 
Sings with a note ſo ſhrilling,: ſweet, and loud, 
Nor pariſh clerk, who calls the pſalm fo clear. Gay. 

ro. To excite; to put in action; to bring 
into view.” © © 9 
He ſwells with angry pride, þ 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every fide. Cowley. / 
|  . See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, - 
And call new beauties forth from ev'ry line. Pope. 
11. To ftigmatize with ſome opprobrious 
denomination. . 
Deafneſs unqualifies men for all company, ex- 
cept friends; whom I can cal! names, if they do 
not ſpeak loud enough. * Swift to Pope. 
12. To call back. To revoke; to retract. 

He alſo is wiſe, and will bring evil, and will 
not call back his words; but will ariſe againſt the 
houſe of the evil doers; and againft the help of 
them that work iniquity. Tſaiab, XXI i. 2. 

Iz. To call for. To demand; to require; to 

Madam, his majeſty dotii call far you, 

And for your grace; and you, my noble lord, 


. 


| 


= 


lp. 


| 


Vou ſee how men of merit are ſough 


* 
2 n 


bi 


CAL 


| Among chem he a fpirit of 
Who hurt their minds, phrenſy ſexe 
And urg'd you on, with mad defare, 
To call in haſte for their deſtroyer, 
| Milton 8a , 
Fer maſter, or for ſervant here _ e 
Was all alike, where only two were all. 
Dryden 
He commits every fin that his 1 
fer, ar perhaps his conſtitution or fortune 25 
car, 
K. 
ra · Lo call in. To reſume money at ia 
Horace deſcribes an old a 2 
with the pleaſures of a country life, tha 1 
to make a purchaſe, he called in all h 
but what was the event of it? why 
few days after, he put it out again, 
Addiſin's 8 *X r 
15. To call in. To reſume any ing che i 
in other hands. : 
it clipped money be called in all at once, 2d 
Ropped from paſting by weight, I fear it wil 
ſtop trade. Lick 
Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreſize 
in the French government, than their practice 9c 
calling in their monty, after they have ſunk « 
very low, and then coining it anew, at 2 higher 
value. Ser. i. 
16. To call in. To ſummon together; to in- 
vite. 
The heat is paſt, follow no farther now; 
Call in the pow'rs, good couſin Weſtmoreland. 
Shak:/p, 


t, in order 
18 money; 
z WA very 


He fears my ſubjects loyalty, 
And now muſt cal in ſtrangers. Denban'; Sopby, 


17. To call over, To read aloud a lift or 
muſter- roll. 


118. To call out. To challenge; to ſummon 


to light. 
When their ſov'reign's quarrel call em , 
His foes to mortal combat they deſy. 


Di ben Vigil. 
To CALL, ka'l. v. u. 
i. To ſtop without intention of ſtaying, 
This meaning probably roſe from the cuſ- 
| tom of denoting one's preſence at the door 
by a call; but it is now uſed with great 
latitude. This ſenſe is well enough pre- 
ſerved by the particles en or at; but is 
forgotten, and the expreſſion made barba- 
rous, by in. | 
2. To make a ſhort viſit. 
And, as you go, call on my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me, 
as th | Ben Joon, 
He ordered her to call at his houſe once a week, 
which-ſhe did for ſome time aſter, when he heard 
no more of her. Tang. 
That I might begin as near the fountain- head 
as poſſible, I farſt of all ca/led in at St. James's. 
| pd Adiiſon's Spefictir, 
Me called in at Morge, where there is an artt- 
ficial port. | Addiſon on lah. 


3. To call on, To ſolicit for a favour, or 2 


debt. 

L would be loth to pay hing before his day; 
what. need I be fo forward with him, that _ 
not on me ? | Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 

4. To call on. To repeat folemntly. 

Thrice call ypor my name, thrice beat Jour 

N ; breaſt, 1 | 
And hail me thrice ty everlaſting ref. Dryd:n. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at fe, 

went to the ſhores, and, calling thrice on ther 


ö 


: | names, raiſed  cenotaph, or empty monument, 


to their memories. Broome on th: 2 
To call upon. To implere ; to pray to. 


LE Call upon me in the day of trouble; 1 


the undeſerver may fleep, when the man | 
may n ba 911 


-— 


J 


is called for, * ae 


e thee, and. chow bale de Te: 1. 


_—w  . - | | CALL 


% 


Y 182 comes "Te at 25 divine 
Mends ay'rs or cxies. 
4 1 At Milton. 
| 14 you fing, and rival Orpheus ſtrain, 
E forefts ſoon ſhould dance again: 
The moving mountains hear the pow'rful call, A 
| headiong ſtreams hang liſt 'nin in their fall. 
i6tion authoritative and public. 
3 —_— be feared, Whether our nobility would 
contentedly ſuffer themſelves to be always at the 
all, and to ſtand to the ſentence, of a number of | 


mean perſons. Hooker” s Preface. 
3. Divine vocation; ſummons to true re- 

igion. 

—_ he dt length, time to himſelf beſt known, 


Rememb'ring Abraham, by ſome wond'rous call, 
May bring them back repentant and fincere. Milt. 
+. A ſummons from heaven ; an impulſe, 
How juſtly then will impious mortals fall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a cell / / 
YT Roſcommon, 
Thoſe who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 
Stillplead a call to what they moſt defire. Dryden. 
gt. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a call to it, when he perſecuted the chriſ- 
tians, whom he confidently thought in the wrong: 
but yet it was he, and not they, who were mil- 


taken. * Locle. 

5. Authority; command. | 
Oh, Sir { I wiſh he were within my call, or 
*r Denham. 


yours. | 
6. A demand; a claim. 


Dependence is a perpetual call upon humanity, | | 


au a greater incitement to tenderneſs and 
than any other motive whatſoever. Addiſon's 
7. An inſtrument to call birds. ; 
For thoſe birds or beaſts were made from ſuch | 
pipes or calls, as may expreſs the ſeveral tones of ; 
thoſe creatures, which are repreſented. _ 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
; vocation ; M- 


cure of 
fetch d, I 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd: 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his call, 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd 


ity, ; 
pie 


ſouls. he 


by all. 


Dryden. | 
9. Anomination. | "* 
Upon the ſixteenth was held the ſerjeants feaſt at 
I place, there being nine ſerjeants of that cal/. 
Bacon. 
Pb, ' 
Bob pad, allt. ] n.ſ. A trull. 
7 | 
He call'd her whore: a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon his callet. 
| Shakeſp. 


* 


* 
. 


es from the furvey of a pious life ? | 


Surely, as much as Chriſtianity is pobler than a 
trade Seuth. 


5 We find ourſelves obliged to go on in voneſt ö 
induſtry in dur calling. Neger. 

I caunot forbear warning you againſt endeavour- 
n ſermons; becauſe many of your 
An have, made themſelves ridiculous by at- 
tempting it. ; JE 0 Z 


I left call f * Swift, 4 
' no calling for this idle tra — 
No duty 9 father Abe ; Pepe. 
6. Proper ſtation, or employment. 
de Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to 
Us with honour in their callings. Swift. - 
3: Claſs of perſons, united by the ſame em- 
; oymenCop profeſſion; © 
it may be a caution to all chriſtian churches 


4 


4. Divine yocation ; invitation or impulſe to | 


| 1. An induration of the fibres. 


CAL 


tinence. Hammond. 


the true religion. 
Give all diligence, to make your calling and 
election ſure. 2 Peter, i. 10. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calliag of the Gen- 
tiles. Hakewill an Providence. 


CA'LLIPERS, kal-l}-perz. x. /. [Of this word 
I know not the etymology ; nor does any 
thing more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is corrupted from e 
inſtruments witk which any thing is clipped, 
incloſed, or embraced.] Compaſſes with 
bowed ſhanks. | 

Callipers meaſure the-diſtance of any round, cy- 
lindrick, conical body ; ſo that when workmen uſe 
them, they open the two points to their deſcribed 
width, and turn ſo much ſtuff off the intended 
place, till the two points of the callipers fit juſt over 
their work. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

CALLO's1TY, kAl-I6s'-8I-t3. u. ſ. callofete, Fr.) 
A kind of ſwelling without pain, like that 
of the ſkin by hard labour; and therefore 


PR wy 


grow ſo, they are ſaid to be callous. Quincy. 


tient, as he finds the fibres looſen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce funguſes ; or as they har- 
den, and produce callgſities; in the firſt caſe, wine 
and ſpirituous liquors are uſeful, in the laſt hurt- 
ful. * . Arbuthnot on Dict. 
C4a/LLOvus, kAlV-lns. adj. (callus, Lat.] 
t. Indurated ; hardened ; having the pores 
{hut up. 
In progreſs of time, the ulcers became ſinuous 
and callous, with induration of the glands. H/iſeman. 


2. Hardened ; infenſfible. 


Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharpneſs 
of wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the conſcience 
is grown callous. - Z' Eftrange. 

The wretch is drench'd too deep ; 
His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep: 
Fatten'd in vice, fo callaus and ſo groſs, 
He fins, and ſecs not, ſenſeleſs of his loſs. Dryden. 


1 CA/LLOUSNESS, käl'-lüs- nls. x. ſ. [from cal- 


tous.) 
4. Hardneſs; induration of the fibres. 
The oftener we uſe the organs of touching, the 
more of theſe ſcales are formed, and the ſkin be- 
comes the thicker, and fo a calloyſneſs grows upon 


ne. 


If they let go their hope of everlaſting life with 
willingneſs, and entertain final perdition with ex- 
ultation, ought they not to be eſteemed deſtitute 

"of common ſenſe, and abandoned te a callouſne/; 
and numbneſs of ſoul ? Bentley, 
\CAa'LLOw, kal'-10. adj. Unfledged; naked; 
without feathers. | 
Burſting with kindly rapture, forth diſclos'd 
Their calloto young. f Milton. 
Then as an eagle, who. with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent airy does repair, | 
And finds her callow infants forc'd away. Dryden. 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their 


ſong. 
Prior. 


young, 
And teach the catlow child her parent's 
CA'LLUS, kAb- Ius. 2. / {Latin.)] 


bones are united 3 
CALM, ka'm. adj. [calme, Fr. alm, Dutch.) 
T. Quiet 3 ferene ; not ftormy 3. not tempet- | 


_ tuGus : applied to the elements. 0 
was the day, and througł the trembling air 


1. K. "4 * 


* 


99 * 


| and magiſtrates, not to irnpoſe-celibacy on wh | 
Sallings, and great multitudes of men or vo | 
= 


ſbreathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play 
ile ſpirit, char ightly tha  - #8 TY 


who cannot be ſuppoſable to have the giſt of con- | 


when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, | 


The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 


it. 
2. Inſenfibility. | | 


| CA'LMLY, ka'm-l$. adv. [from calm.) 


12. Without paſſions; quietly. 


I. Mildnefs; freedom from ys 
2. The hard ſubſtance © by which broken | - , paſſion. 


= am afraid, and I can be ho. tote: 
[Laruvz kilimy. ad Ltrom cal. 


CAL 


So ſhall the ſea be calm unto us. FJonab, 


2. Undiſturbed ; unruffled : applied to the 
paſſions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be. 
frightening men into truth, who were made to bg 


wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
thods of perſuaſion, Atterbury. 


The queen her ſpeech with cala attention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the filver-ſtreemivg tears. Pope. 
CALM, kay'm. 1. / 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs; freedom from violent 
motion : uſed of the elements. 
It ſeemeth moſt agreeable to .rcaſon, that the 
waters rather ſtood in a quiet calm, than that they 
moved with any raging or overbezring violence. 


XY Ralcigh. 
Every pilot 
Can ſteer the ſhip in calms; but he performs 
The ſkilful part, can manage it in ftorms. Denham. 

Nor God alone in the ſtill cala we find, 

He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 

Pope. 

2. Freedom from diſturbance ; quiet; re- 
pole: applied to the paſſions. 

Great and ſtrange calms uſually portend the mckt 
violent forms; and therefore, ſince forms and calms 
do always follow one another, certainly, of the 
two, it is much more cligible to have the form 
firſt, and the calm afterwards : fince a calm before 
a florm is commonly a peace of a man's own mak- 
ing; but a calm aiter a form, a peace of God's. 

OÞ * South, 
To CALM, kà'm. v. a. {from the noun.] 


-. 
= 


| i. To ſtill; to quiet. 


Neptune we find buſy, in the beginning of the 
Eneis, to calm the tempeſt raiſed by Zolus. - 
Dryden. 
2. To pacify ; to appeaſe. 
| Jeſus, whoſe bare word checked the ſea, as much 
exerts himſelf in ſilencing the tempeſts, and catur- 
ing the inteſtine ſtorms, within our breaſts, 
Decay Piciy. 
Thoſe paſſiens, which ſeem ſomewhat calmed, 
may be entirely laid aſleep, and never more awak- 
ened. * Aliterbum. 
| He wall 'd to ſtay, ' 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And calm Minerva's wrath. a + Paſte 
CA'LMER, ka'm-br. 2. / [from calm.) The 
perſon or thing which has the power of 
giving quiet. | 
Angling was, after tedious Rudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſad- 
nels, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a moderator of 
paſſions, a procurer of contentedneſs. Walton. 


Y 


1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ſerenely. 
In nature, things move violently to their . 
and calmiy in their place; fo virtue in ambition is 
viclent, in —_— ſettled and calm. Bacon. 
| His curled brows —_ , 
tle ſtream, which celmly flows. 
Dienbam. 


Frown on the gen 


N The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair; 6 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air. , Prior, 
CA'LMNESs, ka'm-nls. 1. J. (from calm. 
r. Tranquillity ; ſerenity ; not ſtormineſs. 
While the ſteep horrid roughneſs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmne/; of the flood... 
| | TE Denb am. 


„ 


Sir, tis fit | 
You have ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf _ 
| By calmneſs, or by ablence : all 's in anger, Shak. 
2 - - TI beg, the/gracs,.. 
Fou would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 


Dryden. 
Calne; 


Titan's beams, which then. did gliſter fair. 
» / : b Spenſer , q 


peaceful, Not. uſed, © 


L. 
j 
| 
» 
} 
A 

7 


© Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt: it was a ſtill 


© CALOTTE, Kist. . ,. [French.] 


- . Saxon.] 


Italy, where it grows among corn, and 


To CAaLvEg, ka'v. v. u. [from calf.] 


And for the tender. progeny provide. 
2. It is uſed metaphorically for any a& of 


; Though cab in the porch o' th' capitol. Sha. 


cArvrs-suobr, KA vz- snouꝰt. [antirrhinum.) 
R, kAl-vil-8. 3. J French. ] A 
To CALU'MNIABE; ki-lum'-nyite; v. n. [ca- 


Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubject all 


- thing may remain. | 
| Do I calumniate? thou ungrateful Vanoc !— 
_ Perfidious prince !—ls it a calumny "fa 


3 Was by ber father firſt aſſur'd to Valens? 


| To CALUMNIATE; ki-Jam'-nyte. v. . To 
. #7 pede Tore the ſad huntſman, grov'ling on the 
mol liberal, make it their buſineſsto diſdain and 


CAL 


hs And now they nigh approached to the ted, 


| 
| bay, an one fide ſheltered | 
> 8 ade of an hoary hill. Fairy ©. 
Crone r, kil-d-mdI. . / [calomelas, a chy- 
" mical word.] Mercury fix times ſublimed. 
lle repeated lenient purgatives, with calomel, 
once in three or four days. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Calor1'FiCck, Kal. dr Ik. adj. [calorificus, 


Lat.] That which has the quality of pro- 


ducing heat ; heating. F An 
A calorifich principle is either excited within the 
heated body, or transſerred to it, through any me- 
dium, from ſome other. Silver will grow hotter 
than the liquor it contains. © Grew. 


1. A cap or coif, worn as an eccleſiaſtical 
ornament in France. by 
2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or de- 
preſſure, in form of a cap or cup, lathed 
and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh the riſe or 
elevation of a chapel, cabinet, alcove, Oc. 
| | Harris. 
CALO'YERS, kà-loꝭ-urz. a. ſ. La .] Monks 
_ of the Greek church. BAT” 
| Temp'rate as ca/oyers in their ſccret cells. 
wn KI bes Madden on Boulter. 
Ca/LTROPS, kAl'-trops, 2. . [colmpzppe, 


1. An inſtrument made with three fpikes, ſo 
that which way ſoever it falls to the ground, 
one of them points upright, to wound 
horſes feet. : 
The ground about was thick ſown with ca/trop-, 
which very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs Moors. 
a "3s Dr. Addiſon's Account of Tangiers. 
2. A plant common in France, Spain, and 


is very troubleſome ; for the fruit being 
armed with ftrong prickles, run into the 
feet of the cattle. This is certainly the 
plant mentioned in Virgil's Georgick, 
under the name of tribulus. Miller. 


1. To bring a calf; ſpoken of a c Ww. 
When has calv d, then ſet the dam aſide, 
Dryden. 


bringing forth : and ſometimes of men, by 
Way of reproach. 

I would they were barbarians, as they are, 

Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans, as they 


are not, 


The graſſy clods now cal; now half appear d 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
_ His hinder parts. 


Milton. 
A plant. Snapdragon. 3 
fort of apple 

tumnior, Lat.] Toaccuſe 


Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 


ely; to charge 


1 


To envions and calumnieting time. Shateſp. 
He mixes truth with falſchood, and has not for- 
gotten the rule of ca/umniating ſtrongly, that ſome- 
Dryden : Fables, Pref, ; 
To ſay that Gwendolen, betroth'd to Yver, . vu 
A. Philips. 


der. ra Mut 
One trade or Art, even thoſe that ſhould be the 


= 


| 2. (In painting.) A term uſed when there 


CAM 


CiLymniariION; ki-lm-nyY-shfin. 1. /. | 


[from calumniate.] 


preſentation of an enemy's words or ac- 
tions, to an offenſive purpoſe. Aye. 
CALUMNIA'TOR, ki-lam'-nya-tar. 2. /. [from | 
' calumniate.) A forger of accuſation; a 
llanderer. | 
He that would live clear of the envy and hatred 
of potent calumniators, muſt lay his finger upon his 
mouth, and keep his hand out of the ink- pot. 


L' Eftrange. 

At the ſame time that Virgil was b 

Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mœvius were 

his declared foes and calumniaters. Addiſon. 

CaLvu'mx1ovus, ki-lim'-nyts. adj. [from ca- 

lumny.] Slanderous; falſely reproachful. 
Virtue itſelf ſeapes not calumnioxs ſtrokes. 


Sbakeſp. 
With calumnious art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milt. 
CA'LUMNY, kal'-am'/-ny. . /. [calumnia, 
Lat.] Slander; falſe charge; ground- 
leſs accuſation; with again, or ſome- 
times upon, before the perſon accuſed. - 
Be. thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, - 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny. Shakeſp. 
It is a very hard calumny upon our ſoil or cli- 
mate, to affirm, that ſo excellent a fruit will not 
ow here, Temple. 
CALX, kilk's. 2. /. [Latin.] Any thing that 
is rendered reducible to powder by burn- | 
Ing. | 
Gold, that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing powder of fire; and 
will not be reduced into a calx, or lime, by ſuch 
operation as reduces lead into ir. Digby. 
CA'LYCLE, kal-Ikl. 2. /. [calyculus, Lat.] A 
ſmall bud of a plant. „ Di. 
CAM A“ IE U, ki-ma'-y6. n. /. [from camachuia ; 
which name is given by the orientals to the 


other colour.) 
t. A ſtone with various figures and repre- 
ſentations of landſkips, formed by nature. 


is only one colour, and where the lights 
and ſhadows: are of gold, wrought on a 
golden or azure ground. This kind of 
work is chiefly uſed to repreſent baſſo re- 
hevos. : Chambers. 
Ca/MBER, kam'-bar. u. /. [See CaMBERING.] 
A term among workmen. - 

Camber, a, piece of timber cut arching, ſo as, a 
weight conſiderable being ſer upon it, it may in 
length of time be induced to a ſtraight, © 

een Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Ca/MBERING7 kim'-bar-ing. 2. . A word 
mentioned by Skinner, as peculiar to ſnip- 
buitders, who ſay that a place is camber- 
ing, when they mean arched. [from cham- 
bre, French.]. | 


a city in Flanders where it was principally 
made.] A kind of fine linen, uſed for 


bow; mkles, caddiſes, cambricks, and lawns. © 


by the further uſe of a certain attire, made of cam- 
brick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. Tatler, 
Confſed' rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the ſong. Gay, 
Cant, Ame. The preterite of 2 come. 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 


That which we call | 
calummiatiom, is a malicious and falſe re- 


onyx, when, in preparing it, they find an- 


Ca'mBRICK, kim'-brik. . /. [from Cambray, | 


ruffles, women's fleeves, and caps. 8 - 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- | 


75 Rebecca had, by the uſe of a looking glafs, and | 


CAM 


and the neighbouring countr; | 

is large, and full of fleſh, by Ke One fore 
burdens of a thouſand pound; © cart 
having one bunch upon its back, 8% 
other have two bunches upon thai, ; 
like à natural ſaddle, and are ki backs, 
for burdens, or men to ride on b either 
kind is leaner, and of a fmall = 
called dromegaries, becauſe of their gli, 
neſs; which are generally uſed for ro 
by men of quality. riding 

Camels have large ſolid feet, but not hard 0 
will continue ten or twelve days w r 
or drinking, and keep water a long 
ſtomach, for their refreſhment. 

Patient of thirſt and toil 
Son of the deſart ! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wither'd heart, the fiery blag. 
CAME'LOPARD, kim'-e-18-pira. ». Fn 
camelus and pardus, Lat.] An Abyſſinia 

animal, taller than an elephant, but 8 
ſo thick. He is ſo named, becauſe ! 
has a neck and head like a camel; he 0 

ſpotted like a pard, but his ipcts ,* 
white upon a red ground. The Italian 
call him-giarafa. Trevous 

CA'MELOT : : 

CA'MLET, 5 4 ; . J. (from came], 

1. A kind of ſtuff originally ma 
mixture of filk and — hair; 444. 
made with wool and filk. 

This habit was not of camels ſkin, nor an 
coarle texture of its hair, but rather ſome fic 
weave of camelet, grograin, or the like; inaſmuch 
as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppoſed to be made of the hair 
of that animal. Brown's Vugar Ernur:, 

2, Hair cloth. _ 

_ Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And caſes of their hair the loaden hercs : 
Their camelots warm in tents the ſoldier hold, 

And ſhield the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold. Dry, 

CA MERA OBSCURA, kim'-&-r4-6b- $ki'. 
rä. [Latin.] An optical machine uſed in a 
darkened chamber, fo that the light com- 
ing only through a double convex glaſs, 

_ objects expoſed to daylight, and oppoſite 
to the glats, are repreſented inverted upon 
any white matter placed in the focus of 
the glaſs, Martin. 

CA'MERADE, kim'-rade. 2. from camera 

a chamber, Lat.] One that lodges in the 
ſame chamber; a boſom companion. By 
corruption we now uſe comrade. 

 Camerades with him, and confcderates in h 

. defion. | Rymer. 

CA'MERATED, kim'-&r-A-tid. adj, [cameratus, 
Lat.] Arched ; roofed ſlopewiſe. 
CAMERA'TION, käm-Er-A“-shün. 2. /. (came 
ratio, Lat.] A vaulting or arching. 
Camisa'do, kim-$-sY-d6. 2. /. (camiſa, 2 
ſhirt, Ital. camiffum, low Lat.] An attack 
made by ſoldiers in the dark ; on which oc- 
cafion they put their ſhirts outward, to be 
8 r other. TI 
— © appointed the ſame night, w 
© darkneſs * ans. enereaſed the A to have 
given a camiſado upon the Engliſh. aprt. 
CA MISATED, kim'-y-8A-tid. adj. [from ca- 
| _— ſhirt.] Dreſſed with the ſhirt out- 
ward, — FP 
 Ca'mLET, 'kim'-Ht. See CAMELOT: 
_ He hadon him a gown with wide ſleeves, & | 
N of water camlet, of an excellent azure c0- 


Bacon, 
Calundex, kim-milk. x. , [cammoc, Sax. 


ithout catin 
time in the ir 
Calm, 


L. ; ononis.] An herb the ſame with petly au bin, 


or reſtbarroau. 


Cuff, Km-H. . Sd. [camelus, L 


animal very common in Arabia, 


ur, im'-mö-mlle. 2. /. lantlenir 
OWer, . | * 
a Cano'rs 


CAM 


W- molz. adj. [camus, Fr.] Flat; 
erg kane! It 5 uſed of the noſe. 
levels zards, of the race of * Moors, 
eren commixture, have not worn 
4 poſe unto this day. 
| Brown's Y ulgor Errours. 
| „ n. ſ. [camp, Fr. camp, Sax. 
cats aver £ 25 The order o tents, 
by armies when they keep the field. 


e uſe the phraſe to pitch a camp, to en- 
* camp to camp, through the foul woinb of 


night, | 
The hag of either army ſtilly ſounds, Sbg. 

Next, to ſecure our camp and naval pow'rs, 
Raiſe an embattled wall with lofty tow'rs. Pope. 
7, Came, kamp'. v. g. [from the noun.] 
. To encamp ; to lodge in tents, for hoſtile 
purpoſes. 


Had our great palace the capacity 
Tocamp dt ot, we would all ſup together. Shak. 


Jo camp; to pitch a camp; to fix tents. 
ne fre. 5. . An old word 
combat. 13 | 
2 thei trial by camp-fight, the accuſer was, 
with the peril of his own body, to prove the ac- 
cuſed guilty ; and, by offering him his glove or 
gantlet, to challenge him to. this trial. Haktervill. 
Camra'1GN, kim-pa'n. n. , [cam- 
CAMPA 4M kim-pY-nla. J paigne, Fr. 
campania , 4 4 
1A large, open, level tract of ground, with- 
out hills. | 
In countries thinly inhabited, and eſpecially in 
vaſt campaniar, there are few cities, beſides what 
grow by the reſidence of kings. Temple. 
Thoſe grateful groves that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majeſtic to the main, 
And fattens, as he runs, the fair campaign. Garth. 
„ The time for which any army keeps the 
field, without entering into quarters. 
This might have haſtened his march, which 
would have made a fair concluſion of the campaign. 


« n Clarendon. 
- Anlliad riſing out of one ca 


mpaign. - Addiſon. 
CanraxiForm, kim-pan'-ny-form. adj. [of 


2 bell, and forma, Lat.] A term 
fed of flowers, which are in the ſhape of 


a bell. 4 | Harris. 
Canra/NULATE, kim-pin'-filite. adj. The 
lame with-campaniſorm. 4 


Caurssrx AL, kAm-plis-tral. adj. [campe/ſ- 
tri, Lat.] Growing in fields. 
dhe mountain beech is the whiteſt j but the 

ral, or wild beech, is blacker and more 


Mortimer. | 


CY'MPHIRE, kim'-ffr. n./. A kind of refin 
produced by a chemical proceſs from the 
camphire tree, | , 4 . 

CUMPHIRE TREE, kim'fpr-tre. 2. ſ. [cam- 
pbora, Lat.) | 
There are two ſorts of this tree; one is a na- 
tive of the ifle of Borneo, from which the beſt 
lire is taken, which is ſuppoſed to be a natu- 
ral exfydation from the tree, produced in ſuch 
places where the bark of the tree has been 

. wounded or cut. The other ſort is a native of 

ſpan, which Dr. Kempfer deſcribes to be a 

of bay, bearing. black or purple berries, 
from whence the inhabitants prepare their can- 

Lite, by making a ſimple decoction of the root 


ud Wood of this tree, cut into ſmall pieces; | 
but this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty or 


came 


Miller. 


it is ofteney uſed for the zum of this tree. - 
4 0 15 kim'-f6-rite. adj. [from cam- 
Fan Lat, impregnated with camphire. 

- By ſhaking the faline and camrphorate liquors to- 
b „e eaſily confounded them into one 
ne oye, 


22 than the true Bornean 


2 wt 


; 


, 


N 


] 


| 


| 


= 


1 * 


Permiſſion; I can do it, it is in my power; 


2. Any tract or courſe of water made by art, 


- , which any of the juices of the body flow. 


CAN 
Ca'mrion, kam'-pytin. n. f [hcbnis, Lat.) 


'-mis. u. . [probably from ca- 
miſa, Lat.] A thin dreſs mentioned by 
Spenſer; 2 
And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 
All in filken cams, lilly white, 
Pur fled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy N. 
Can, kän'. u. /. [canne, Sax. ] A cup; ge- 
nerally a cup made of metal, or ſome other 
matter than earth. | 
I hate it as an unfill'd can. Shakeſp. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ſtuff for houſing, 
clothing, ſhipping, meat, drink, and can. Grew. 
His empty can, with ears half worn away, 
Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 
day. 6 Dryden. 
To Can, kin'. v. . [konnen, Dutch. It is 
ſometimes, though rarely, uſed alone ; but 
is in conſtant uſe as an expreſſion of the 
potential mood: as, I can do, thou can/ 
do, I could do, thou couldeft do. It has no 
other terminations.] 
r. To be able; to have power. 
In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latter is a curſe: for, in evil, the 


beſt condition is not to will; the ſecond, not to 
can. "hn if Bacon. 
O, there's the wonder ! 
Mecznas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. - Dryden. 


He can away with no company, whoſe diſcourſe 

goes beyond what claret and diſſoluteneſs 8 

Locle. 

2. It expreſſes the potential mood; as, I can 

If ſhe can make me bleſt! ſhe only can: 

Empire and wealth, and all ſhe brings beſide, 

Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryd. 

3. It is diſtinguiſhed from may, as power from | 


I may do it, it is allowed me: but in poe- 
try they are con founded. | 
4. Can is . uſed of the perſon with the ver- 
active, where may is uied of the thing, with 
the verb paſſive; as, I can do it, it may or 
can be done. . „ 
CANATLLE, kà-nàF. x, /. [French.] The 
loweſt people; the dregs; the lees; the 
-offscouring of the people: a French term 
of reproach. | 
Cana'L, ki-nal. . /. [canalis, Lat.] 
1. A baſon of water in a garden: 
The walks and long canals reply. Pope. 
as the canals in Holland, 
3. [In anatomy. ] A conduit or paſſage through 


CA'NAL-COAL, ken'-nll-k61. x. /. A fine kind 
of coal, dug up in England. 
Even our canal-ccat nearly equals the foreign 
jet. Woodward. 
CANALICULATED, kAn-4-Itk/-a-14-tid. adj. 
from canaliculatus, Lat] Channelled; made 
like a pipe or gutter. _. Die. 
Cana'ty, ka-na'*-ry, n. /; [from the Canary 
r 7 | 
1. Wine brought from the: Canaries, now 
called ſack. | | hs 
I will to my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink 
canary with him.——-l think I ſhall drink in pipe 


* n old danse, 3 
To CANA “RV, kä-na- Ty. v. a. A cant word, 
which ſeems to fignify to dance; to frolick. 
Maſter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl ) How mean ſt thou, brawling in French? 
No, my compleat maſter; but to jigg off a tune 
at the 'tongue's end. canary:to-3t with your fect, 


wine firſt with him; I'll make him dance. Shak. | 


þ 


* 
* 


| 


; 


humour it with turning up your eyelids, $baks/p. | 


1 


CAN 


Cana'ny BIRD, ki-nY-rf-bard. An ex- 
cellent ſinging bird, formerly bred in the 
Canaries, and no whereelſe ; but now bfed 
in ſeveral parts of Europe, particularly 
993 . HIER.” 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ddocks, canary birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers other. Carew. 
To CA'NCEL, kan'-8ll. v. a. [canceller, Fr.] 
from cancellis notare, to mark with croſs 
lines.] ? 
r. To croſs a writing. 
2. Toefface; to obliterate in general. 
Now welcome night, thou night ſo long ex- 
pected, | 
That long day's labour doth at laſt defray, 
And all my cares which cruel love collected 
Has ſumm'd in one, and cancelled for aye. Spenſer. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. Sat. 
Thou, whom avenging pow'rs obey, | 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 


Before the ſad accounting day. Roſcommon, 
I paſs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts, Socutherne. 


CA'NCELLATED, kan'-861-1A-tid. particip. ad/. 
{from cancel.] Croſsbarred ; marked with 
lines crofling each other. 

The tail of the caſtor is almoſt bald, though 
the beaſt is very hairy ; and cance/lated, with ſome 
reſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Grew w, 

CANCELLA'TION, kan-sCl-I/-shan. z. /. [from 
cancel.) According to Bartolus, is an ex- 
punging or wiping out of the contents- of 
an inſtrument, by two lines drawn in the 
manner of a croſs, Aylife. 


| CANCER, kan'-sfr, 7. 7. ſcancer, Lat. 


I. A crabfiſh. 
2. The fign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 
| When now no more th alternate Twins are fir'd, 
And Canter reddens with the ſolar blaze, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thom/. 
3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be 
cured, N | 
Any of theſe three may degenerate into a ſchir- 
rus, and that ſchirrus into a cancer. Wiſcman, 
As when a cancer on the body feeds ) 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds; 
So does the chilneſsto cach vital part 


Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart. 


To CA'NCERATE, kin'-s&-rite. v. n. [from 
cancer.] To grow cancerous; to become 
a cancer. 


But ſtriking his fiſt upon the point of a-nail _ 


in the wall, his hand cancerated, he fell into a fever, 
and ſoon after died on't. * CZ" Efirange. 
CANCERA TION, kän-sé-rà“-shün. u. ſ: [from 
cancerate.) A growing cancerous, — '- 
CA'NCEROUS, Ein -sbrd 
Having the virulence and qualities of a can- 
cer. 


How they are to be treated when they ure 


ſtrumous, ſchirrous, or cancerous, you may ſec in 
their proper places, nein. 
Ca'NCEROUSNESS, kän“-sE-rùs- nls. 2. , from 


cancerous.) The ſtate of being cancerous. 


CA'NCRINE, kAn'-krine.” adj. . [from cancer.] 
Having the qualities of a crab. * 

CANDENT, kan'-dent.' ad/. [candens, Lat.] 
Hot; in the higheſt degree of heat, next 
to ee <neEnnnnH= # 5 


If a wire be heated only at one end, according | 


as that end is cooled upward or downward,” it fe- 
ſpeRively acquires a verticity, as we have declared 
in wires totally candeut. - dire 
Ca'xnpicant, kin'-d3}-kint” a. 
Lat.] Growing white; whitiſh 


CANDID, kin'-did. aj. [candidus, Lat. 
10 White. This ſenſe is very rare. ; . 


T5 


8. adj. [from cancer. 


[candica > - 
| . 


5 
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mon, 


o 


A. The light of a candle. 


* 


AN 
The bot receives all black ; but, pour d from 
„i the hoe of innc- 


cence, Dryden. 

2, Free from malice ; not defirous to fin 

_ faults; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt 
ö , if there be no deſigned fallacy, ſufficiently 
Fad tandid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it. Locle. 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit | 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ, Pope. 


Ta'x < ado kin'«di-dtt. . . [candidatus, 
Last. | 


1. A competitor ; one that ſolicits, or pro- 


. poſes himſelf for, ſomething of advance- 
ment. 4 
So many candidates there ſtand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get. Anonymous. 
One would be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many candi- 
dates for glory. , Addiſon, 
2+ It has generally for before the thing ſought. 
What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 
Art thou, ſond youth, a candidate for praiſe ? Pepe. 
Sometimes of. | - 
Thy firſt-fruits of poeſy were giv'n 
To make thyſelf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, | 
And candilate of heav'n. Dryden. 
©#&/xDIDLY, kän'- did-Ily. adv. [from candid.) 
+ 'Fairly ; without trick; without malice ; 
' ingenuoully. 


I» 


We have often defired they would deal rantid!y 


with us; for if the matter ſtack only there, we 
would propoſe that every man ſhould ſwear, that 
that he is a member of the church of Ireland. Soi. 
Ca/npiDNiEss, kin'-did-nis. =. / [from can- 
did.] Ingenuity ; openneſs of temper ; pu- 
my of mind. 
t preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful action; 
and, on the other fide, obſerves the candidnefſe of 
a man's very principles, and the ſincerity of his 
intentions. | | South. | 
To Ca'nDIFY, kàn-dl- f. v. a. (candiſico, Lat.] 
To make white; to whiten. Did. 
CA'NDLE, kand'l. =. /. [candela, Lat.] 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſurrounding 
: a wick of flax or cotton. | 
Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 
* $hakeſd. 
Me fee that wax candles laſt longer than 7G 
candles, becauſe wax is more firm and hard. 
Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
: - Takea child, and, ſetting a candle before him, 
| you ſhall find his pupil to contract very much, to 
_ exchudethe light, with the brightneſs whereof it 
would otherwife be dazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or luminary. 


By theſe bleſs'd zendles of the night, 


Had you been there, I think you would have 
begg'd | | 

The ring of me, to give:the worthy doctor. Sal. 

CA/NDLEBERKY TREE, kAnd1-ber-ry-tre*, See 

SWEETWILLOWz of which it is a fpecies. 


C©a/nDLiEnoLDER) kand1-h61-dar. 2. / (from 
hand and bold} © | 


__ * v, He that holds the candle, 11. To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a manner 


as that the ſugar lies in flakes, or breaks 


2. He that remotely aſſiſts. FE 6: Sg 
| Let wantons, light of heart, Va 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels; _ 

For l am proverb'd with a grandſire 


To be à candlebalder, and look om: . 


CA'NDLELIGHT, kan 
Ale and hight. ] 


'  Shaleſp. 


r 

In darkneſs candlclight may ſerve to guide men's. 
_ " Reps, which to uſe in the day, were 1 
© Before the day was done, ber work the ſped, 
Hz eder went by candictight to bed. Dryd. Fob. 
n | . 5 1 


= Should the x 


kand'l-lite. n. f. [from can- | 


| 


"CAN 


Stcals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candlelight. $tift. 
Bach as are adapted to meals, will indifferent!y 
ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſhing 
between daylight and cand/clight. Swift. 
2+ The neceſſary candles for uſe, 
I ſhall find him coals and candlelight. 
Mol inaux ts Locke. 


Ca/npiemass, kän'dl-mùs. u. fe [from can- 
die and maſs.) The feaſt of the Purifica- 
tion of the Bleſſed Virgin, which was 
formerly celebrated with many lights in 
churches. _. 

The harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy 
man, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- 
tween Michaclmas and Condlemas, 

Careto's Survey of Cornwall. 

There is a general tradition in moſt parts of 
Europe, that inferreth the coldneſs of the ſuc- 
ceeding winter, upon ſhining of the ſun upon 
Candlemas day. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe died, 
And now lies bury'd by the yew-tree ſide. Gay, 


Ca'npiesTICx, kind-8ﬆik. 2. . [from can- 
dle and flick.} The inftrument that holds 


— 


| 


The horſemen fit like fixed cand!eſtichs, 


jades ; 

Lob down their heads, Shateſp. 
Theſe countries were once chriſtian, and mem- 
bers of the church, and where the golden candle- 
fiicks did ſtand. Bacon. 
I know a friend, who has converted the eſſays 
of a man of quality into a kind of fringe for his 
condleflicks. . 
CA'NDLESTUFF, kind1-staf. . [from can- 
dle and u.] Any thing of which candles 
— be made; kitchen-ſtuff; greaſe; tal- 

low. | 
By the help of oil, and wax, and other candle- 
fluff, the flame may continue, and the wick not 

burn, h | 


| | Bacon. 
CAanDLEWA'STER, kind]-wi's-tar. 1. ſ. [front 


dles; a ſpendthrift.. 


© grows. in rivers, _ 

Let the pond lie dry ſix or twelve months, both 
to kill the water-weeds, as water-lilies, candocks, 
reate, and bulruſhes; and alſo, that as theſe die 
for want of water, ſo graſs may grow on the 
pond's bottom. . Walton. 


Sweetneſs of temper; purity of mind; 
openneſs ; ingenuity ; kindneſs, 
He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candour 
and ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improvement 
of learning, as might convey knowledge with a 
fort of gentle inſinuation. Watts, 
To CA vrt, kin'-dy; v. a. [probably from 
candare, a word uſed in later times for to 
auhiten. | hat 


into ſpangles. | 
r poor be flatter d? 

No, let the candy d tongue lick abſurd pomp, 8 

| And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakeſp. 
They have in Turky confections ke to candied 
| conſer ves, made of ſugar and lemons, or ſugar 


| | flowers, and mixture of amber. Baton, 
Wich candy d plantanes, and the yuicy pine, 


With torch-ſtaves in their hands; and their poor | 


candle and cuaſe.] One that conſumes can- | 
| | 
Patch grief with proverbs, make nn. 


| drunk | ] 
With * Like. Shakeſp. | 
Ca/nDock, kan'-ddk. . J. A weed that 


| 


Ca'npovRr, kin'-dar. n. / [candor,: Lat.} 


| 


and citrons, or ſugar and violets, and ſome other | 


] 


| 


ö 


Addiſon. | 


: 
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CAN 


2. To form into congelations. 


Will che cold brook, 


Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toag 


To cure thy o'er-night's ſurfeit? 8 
3. To incruft with congelations. 5. 
Since when thoſe froſts that winter brin 
W hich candy every green, 10 
Renew us like the teeming ſprings 
And we thus freſh are ſcen. Dre 


To Ca'vpr, kin'-dy. v. 1. T | 
gealed. 4 7 3 


CA'nDY Lion's foot, kin'-dp, [catanance, Lat 
A plant. Aale, 
CANE, kà'ne. ». J. \canna, Lat.) 
I. A kind of ſtrong reed, of which walk 
ſtaffs are made; a walking ſtaff. 's 
Shall I to pleaſe another wine ſprung mind 
Loſe all mine own? God hath given me x met 
ture | 
Short of his cane and body: muſt 1 fnd 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleaſure? 
1 
The king thruſt the captain from him 2 
cane ; whereupon he took his leave, and bo 


home. 


Har, 
If the poker be out of the way, or — 
ſtir the fire with your maſter's cane. Swift 


2. The plant which yields the ſugar, 

This cane or reed grows plentifully both in ths 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. Other reeds have their 
ſkin hard and dry, and their palp void of juice: 
but the ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft. It uſus!ly 
grows four cr five feet high, and about half 29 
inch in diameter. The ſtem or ſtalk is dwidcd 
by knots a foot and a half apart. At the top it 
puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the mid. 
dle of which ariſe the flower and the ſecd. I 
uſually plant them in pieces cut a foot and a half 
below the top of the flower; aud they are ordi- 
narily ripe in ten months, at which time they are 
found quite full of a white ſucculent marrow, 

_ whence is expreſſed the liquor of which ſugar is 
made, Clamber;, 

And the ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, 
From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow, 

Blackmore, 


3. Alance; a dart made of cane: whence 
the Spaniſh inego de cannas. 
Abenamar, thy youth theſe ſports has known, 
Of which thy age is now ſpectator grown; 
e thou ſitt'ſt, to praiſe or to arraign 
The flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane, Dita. 
4. A reed. 
Food may be afforded to bees, by ſmall car: 
or troughs conveyed into their hives. 
Mortimer r Hſaniry, 
To Cane, Kine. v. a. {from the noun.) To 
beat with a walking. ſtaff. 
CAN1'CULAR, ki-n{k'-8-13r. adj. [caniculart, 
Lat.] Belonging to the dog-ſtar; as can. 
cular, or dog days. | 
In regard to different latitudes, unto ſome tht 
eanicular days are in the winter, as unto ſuch 23 
are under the equinoctial line; for urto them the 
dog-ſtar ariſeth, when the ſun is about the tropic 
of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is Winter. 
- | * "33 Brown's P ulg. Err. 
Canyrxe, ki-nine, adj. [caninus, Lat. 
1. Having the properties of a dog - 
A kind of women are made up of can" ut 
cles: theſe are ſcolds, who imitate the a8 p 
_ out of which they were taken, always buſy an 
barking, and ſnatl at eyery one that coe 
ir Way. R Aulſes | 
2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an appetite 
which cannot be ſatisfied. 1 of ful 
It may occaſion an exorbitant ap de 
which they will take in ſuch * 
vomit them ike dogs; 
it is called canine, hes die Artutio: 
ets | Ca'nSTEH; 


2 


. 1 ee 922 


1. Wehe lilies in full _ 
With all the glories o 
1. A ſmall 
tes or coffee, is laid up. 
CA BEER, Kink -kür. . / [cancer, Lat. It 
to have the ſame meaning and ori- 
ginal n cancer, but to be accidentally 
written with a. , when it denotes bad 
ces in a leſs degree; or canker might 
e from chancre, Fr. and cancer from the 
1. LY that preys upon and . 


And loathful idleneſs he doth deteſt; 
The canker worm of every gentle breaſt. Spenſer. 


worm eaten, _ Joel, i. 4+ 
Vet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The cating canker dwells; ſb cating love 


Aly that s upon fruits. 
: "Th . be Aas er e can ler flies, and 
dear flies. . - Walton's Angler... 
thing that cortupts or conſumes. 
5 5 the dr and ruin of many men's eſtates, 
"which, in proceſs of time, breeds a publick 4 
= | acon 
$acrilege rove an eating canker, and a con- 
ſoming Roth lo the eſtate that we leave them. 
| No beter live the canker: of my court; 
- A to-your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort ; 
Waſte ip wild riot what your land allows, 
"There ly the early feaſt, and late carouſe. Pope. | 
4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſe ; the dog- 
roſe. 
To put down Richard, that tet licks roſe, | 
And plant this thorn, this canker, 9 


ö 
2 


Peacham. 


; 


"Veple, a ſingle or-canter roſe. 
{, An cating or corroding humour. 
I am not glad, that ſuch a ſore of time 
' (Should teck a plaiſter by a contemn'd revolt, 
And heal th' — can ler of one wound 


By making many. | : . 
bs 6, Corrofion 3 virulence. alice | | 
| _ As with age his body u grows, 
a 80 his mind with can lerz. 5  Shakeſp. 
1. A diſeaſe in trees. | Dick. 


To. CAXKER, kank'-kbr, v. n. [from the 
noun] | 

1, To grow corrupt: : implying ſomething | 
nomous and malignant. 

That cunning architect of canker'd guile, 

Whom princes late diſpleaſure left in bands, 

Ter falſed letters, and ſuborned wile. Fairy Queen. 

-- I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 


As this in Shok. 
\ Orwhat the croſs dire looking.planet ſmite; 

Orhwurrful worm with canker'd venom bite. Alt. 

To ſome new clime, or to thy native xy, 

Oh friendleſs and forſaken virtue T 1 6 


grate and n ler d Bolingbroke. 


- The Indian air is deadly to-thee grown; 

r Deteit and aan ter i malice rule thy throne. Dryd. 
% Let enyious jealouſy and canter'd ſpite 

1 Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, 4 


my 0 Prior. 


pen day or ſecret night. 


te 1 = by 4 ſome corroſive or deftrudive 
2 6. 

wal vill ally and canker more than gild- | . 

_ pes „if it 1 ight Fe correced with a little 

2 ure of gold, 1 Bacon. 


1 {ny NKER, Tt Ag *. 


That which the locuſt bath left, hath the canker | 


- Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. Shakeſp. 
A huffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, .cringing coward, 
Ar worm of peace, was rais'd ve him. 
Otway. | 


| Dea a cherry with the leaf, the wake of ia | 


As high i the air as this unthankful king, 8 


Mer ; to corrode. | | 
The Fs r 
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CAN 


Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time: 

A tithe purloin'd canker: the whole eſtate. Herbert. 
2. To infect; to pollute, 

An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a 
moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 
reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate, that is 
cankered with the acquiſitions of rapine and ex- 
action. py om. 

CA'NKERBIT, kink'-r-bit. particip. adj. (from 


canker and bit.] Bitten ww an envenomed | 


tooth. 
Know, thy name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. Sheb. 
 CA'NNABINE, kan-ni-bine. adj. [cannabinus, 
Lat.] 8 en. Dic. 
CANNIBAT, kan'-ny-bal. 2. /. An anthropo- 
phagite 3 a man-eater. 
canmbals themiclves eat no man's fleſh of 
thoſe that die of themſelves, but of ſuch as are 
flain, Bacon. 

They were little better than cannibal;, who do 
hunt one another; and he that hath moſt ſtrength 
and ſwiftheſs, doth eat and devour all his fellows. 

Davies on Treland. 
It was my hint to ſpeak 
Of the cannibale that each other eat; 
The anthropophagi. © * Shakeſp 

The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 

Yet braves his foes, reviles; provokes, diſdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd; 

And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeechleſs, as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 

If an eleventh commandment had been given, 
Thou ſhalt not eat human fleſh ; would not theſe 

- cannibals have eſteemed it more difficult than all 
- the reſt ? Bent 
CA/NN1BALLY, kän“-ny-bäal-! 85 
cannibal.] In the manner of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he ſcotcht him and notcht him 
like a carbonado. '— Had he been cannibally given, 
he might have broiled and eaten him too. Shak. 

CA'xNNIPERS, kain'-ni-parz. x. ſ. [corrupted 
from callipers; which ſee.] _ 

The ſquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of a tree, meaſuring | 
the diſtance between them. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

CA'NNON, kan/-nan. ns .. {cannon, Fr. from 
canna, Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube.] 

1. A great gun for battery. 

2. A gun larger than-caa be managed by the 
hand. They are of ſo many fizes, that 


they decreaſe- in the bore from a ball of 


forty-eight pounds to a ball of five ounces. 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
8o they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shakeſp.. 


| 


adwy. [from | 


He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 


now he ſent all his tt cannon to a garriſon. 
Clarendon. 


The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder in- 


ſtruments, is extremely expenſive, as may be eaſily 
judged by the weight of their materials; a whole 
' cannon Weighing commonly eight thouſand pounds; 
a half cannon, five thouſand; a culveriu, four thou- 


ſand five hundred; a demi-culverin, three thou- 


ſand ; which, whether i it be in iron or braſs, muſt 
"needs be very coſtly; 


ol -BALL, k n'-nün- bal. 44 
CANNON-BULLET, kan'-nün-bäl-Ilt. 5 [from 
CANNON-$HOT, kän-nun-shöt'. TON, 


cannon, ball, bullet, and /hot.] The balls 
which are ſhot from great guns. 
He reckons thoſe for wounds that are made by 
| bullets, Whough it be a anne 27 
iſcman” s Surgery: 
Let a —— 


paſs through a room, it m 
ſtrike ſucceſſiyely the two ſides of the room. Z . 


o EAx no A DE, Kan- nö- nde. 2. 1. [from 


cannon.] To play the great guns; to barter: 
ot attack 1 . 2 88 OT ou 


„ * 45 *% * 
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Wilkins. | 
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| Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day. 


CAN 


Tatler, 


To Canxona'Der, kin-nd-ni'de. v. a. To fitc 
upon with cannon... : 


 CANNONT'ER, kin-nG-n@r, 1. . [from cannon.) 
The engineer that manages the er 
Give me the cups; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonier without, 
The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth. 
Sbaleſp. 
ar third was a moſt excellent cannonier, whoſe 
good {kill did much endamage the forces of the 
king, Hayward. 
Ca'xxoT, kan dt. A word compounded 
of can and not : noting inability. 

I cannet but believe many a child can tell twen- 

ty, long before he has any idea of infinity at all. 1 
Loc 
Cano'a, 1. A boat made by 
Canor', { ln ag. ; cutting the trunk of 
a tree into a hollow veſſel. 

Others made rafts of wood; others deviſed the 
boat of one tree, called the canoa, which the Gauls, 
upon the Rhone, uſed in aſſiſting the trawporta- 
tion of Hannibal's army. Raleigh. 

In a war againſt Semiramis, they had four 
thouſand monoxyla, or -canoes. of one piece of 
timber. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CANON, kin'-6n. . 5 [nary] 
1. A rule; a law. 

The truth i is, they are rules and canons af that 
law, which is written in all men's hearts; the 
church had for ever, no leſs thau now, ſtood bound 

to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle had men- 
tioned them, or no. Hooker. 
| His books are almoſt the very canon to judge 


both doctrine and diſeipline by. Hooker. 
Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 
Then what ſhould war be? Shahefp. 


Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe : every part 
of a diviſion, fingly taken, muſt contain leſs than 
the whole; and a definition muſt be peculiar and 
proper to the thing defined. Watts. 
2. The laws made by eceleſiaſtical councils. 
Canon law is that law, which is made and or- 

- dained in a general council, or provincial ſynod, 
of the church, Aylife. 
Theſe were looked on as lapſed ons, 4 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them 
by the canons of Ancyra. _ Stilling flect. 
3. 00 books of Holy Scripture; or the great 

rule. 

Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, 
which. are received as inſpired and canonical, to 
diſtinguiſh them from either profane, apocryphal, 
or diſputed books; Thus we ſay, that Genefes is 
part of the ſacred canon of the Scripture. Ayli 7. 


4. A dignitary in cathedral churches. c 
For deans and canon, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches;- they were of great uſe in the church; 
they were to be of counſel with the biſhop for his 
revenue, and for his government, in cauſes eccle- 
ſiaſtical. Bacon. * 
Swift much admires the place and air, ; 
And longs to be @ canon there. x 
A canen , that. 's,a place too mean: So, * 
No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean; Lan! ** 
Two dozen canoms round your ſtall, 


And you the tyrant oder them al. TY 
5. Canons Regular. Such as are placed in 
monaſteries. „ Apliffe. 


6. Canons Secular. Lay canons, who have 
been, as a mark of n admitted into 
ſome chapters 

7 [Among chirurgeons.] An indriment 10 
in ſewing up wounds 06. 

8. A large fort of printing letter, probably 

ſo called from being firſt uſed in printing 

þ a boak of canons ; or perhapg from ita ſiae, 


2 


and therefore properly writes cannoue © 
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Canonisr, kin 


Canoniz&TiON, kAn-n 


CAN 


af the bit let into the horſe's mouth. 
A goodly perſon, and could manage fair 

His ſtubborn ſteed with canon bit, | 
Who under him did trample as the air; Spenſer 


Ca'vourst, kkn'-d-ns. n. J [canonifc, low | 


Lat.] 
ſecular c, living afte 
lar canons. = | 
CAxO/N1CAL, kAn-6n'-F-kAl. adj. [canonicus, 
low Lat.] 8 
g to the canon. 
2 Conſtituting the canon. . 
| Public readings there arg of books and writ- 
ings, not canonicul, whereby the church doth alſo 
' preach, or openly make known, the doctrine of 
virtuous converſation. Hooker. 


No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe canonical |. 
Raleigh. 


Feriptures. ' 
3. 3 ; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
aws. 
Seven times in a day do Ipraiſe thee, ſaid David: 
from this definite number ſome ages of the church 
took their pattern for their canonical hours. Taylor. 
4. Spiritual; eccleſiaſtical; relating to the 
r SIG 
Fork anciently had a metropolitan juriſdiction 


' "over all the biſtiops of Scotland, from whom they 


had their conſecration, and to whom they ſwore 
canonical obedience. 5 On" Aylipe. 
CAaxo'xICALLY, ki -n6n'-y-kAl-IF. ad. (from 
Fanonical.] In a manner agreeable ta the 
n 1 
It is a known ſtory of the friar, who, on a 
faſting day, bid his capon be. carp, and then very 
eanonically cat it. | Government of the Tongue. 
CANONICALNESS, ki-n0n'-y-kal-nis. n. /. 
{from canonical.) The quality of being ca- 
nonical. 33 - 
*.n6-nlst. u. { ſrom canon.) 
A man verſed in the ecclefiaſtical laws; a 
- profeſſor of the canon lawn. | 
John Fiſher, biſhop of ' Rocheſter, when the 
King would have tranſlated him from that poor 
. biſhoprick, he refuſed, ſaying, he would not for- 
fake his poor little old wife; thinking of the fif- 
teenth canon of the Nicene council, and that of the 
canon tr, Matrimonium inter epiſcopum e eccl:iam 
contrattum, c. Camden Remains. 
Ol whoſe ſtrange crimes no canoniff-can tell 
In what commandment's large contents they 


dwell. Pope. 
6-ny-zX-8hiin. n. / 
[from canoniae .] The act of declaring any 
man a faint, Ve, 
It is very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of'parti- 
cular families, or churches, have too great a ſway 
in canonizttions. - | El dee: Adiiſon. 
20 Ca'nonze, kin'-nd-nize. v. a. [from 
canon, to put into the canon, or rule for 
obſerving feſtivals.] To declare any man, 
a faint. s 1 
The king, deſirous to bring into the houſe of 
Lancaſter celeſtial honour, became ſuitor to pope 
Iualius, to casa king Henry VI. for a ſaint. 


707555 ² A 
- © By thoſe ns ove "$3 24S 
Vs canoniz'd — 2 rely. 4.5 > 7 Dees. 
They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of canonizing whom he thinks fit, 
- and thence have the honour of ſaints. Stilling fleet. 
Canonky, kin -ün- ry. 
CARO NSH, EAG ablp. © 


— 


collegiate church, which has a prebend, or 
_ a ſtated allowanee out of the revenues of 
AJuch church, commonly annexed to it 


— 


Covered with a canopy, 


nf from ra- 
- m0n.] An ec- 
= * clefiaftical» benefice in ſome cathedral” or 


cn MT, kin'-8n-bit, =. [. That part | 


— 
- 


ere are, in popiſh countries, women they call | 
r the example of ſecu- | 
„Hi. 


: 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


þ 


Gan 


1 fat me down to watch upon « bank, 
With ivy canopy'd, and inter wove 
With flaunting honeyſuckle. \ 


Milton. 
CA'NOPY, l n. ſ. [canopeum, low 


Lat.] A covering of ſtate over a throne or 
bed; a covering ſpread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 

And placed under a ſtately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to fee, 


. | | Fairy Queen. 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangled canopy, 


And ſummanꝰ d every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. Fairfax. 


Nor will the raging ſever's fire abate 


With golden canopies, and beds of ſtate, Dryd. 


To Ca'xoey, kin'-6-py; v. a. [from the | 


noun.) To-cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay 
To canopy the place, 
C&ayxorovs, ki-n&'-ras. adj. [canorus, Lat.] 
Mufical ; tuneful. * | 
Birds that are moſt canorous, and whoſe notes we 
moſt commend, ate of little throats, and ſhort. 
| '' " Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


' CANT, kAnt”. . ſ. [probably from cantus, Lat. 


implying the odd tone of voice uſed by 
vagrants ; but imagined by fome'to be cor- 
rupted from quarnt. ] 


1. A corrupt dialect uſed by beggars and 


g 


| Jo A whining pretenſion to 


b 
; 
* , 


vagabonds. 
2. A particular 

ſome certain claſs or body of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of na- 


___vigation, «land ſervice, or in the cant of any pro- 


feſlion. | Dryden. 
If we would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed 'impicty, which has prevailed 
among us for ſome years, we ſhould find, that it 
owes its riſe to that cant and hypocriſy, which 
had taken poſſeſſion of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Aſtrologers, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
pot-hooks ſor planets, to amuſe the vulgar, have 
too long been ſuffered to abuſe the world. 
WAH Sit. Prediftions for the Year 1701. 
A few general rules, with a certain cant of 
words, has ſometimes ſet up an illiterate heavy 
writer for a moſt judicious and formidable critick. 
PEE th * Adiiſon 4 Spectator. 
goodneſs, in for- 
mal and affected terms. MOD. 
Of promiſe prodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. 
> app Dryden s Aurengzebe. 
4. Barbarous jargon. . 


The affectation of fome late authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, is the moſt ruinous 
corruption in any language. Swift, 
5. Auction 1 
Numbers of theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, 
are now offering to ſell their leaſes by cant, even 
thoſe which were for lives. "Swift. 
To CAnT, känt'. v. n. [from the noun.} To 
talk in the jargon of particular profeſſions; 
or in any kind of formal, affected lan- 
guage; or 
of voice. f | | 
Men cant about materia and forma; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or dreſs up ignorance in 
words of bulk or ſound, which may ſtop up the 
mouth of enquiry. N Glanville. 


That uncouth affected garb of ſpeech, or canting 


Dryden. | 


form of ſpeaking, peculiar to 


with a peculiar and ſtudied tone 


. ſection, of a poem. 


| CAN 
Unseld in ſchemes by planets to f 
Like canting raſcals, iow the wars will po 
n # Dryden”, 5. 
CANTAT A, kin-tY-ti. 2. 7. ita] 1 
CAN TA“ Tiox, kan-ty'-shan. x. J. [from: 8. 
p Lat.] * . flinging. ants, 
A'NTER, kin'-tar. u. /. [from cant. 
of reproach for hypocrites, whe (Em 
a mally of religion, 7 obeying it 4 
ANTERBURY BELLS, kin'-tihr-hir. 
See BELFLOWER. rel. 
CANTERBURY GALLOP, kän“-tür-bär“. 
| lap. [In horſemanſhip.] The hand A 
of an ambling horſe, commonly called ; 
canter ; ſaid to be derived from the monk; 
riding to Canterbury on eaſy ambling 


| horſes. 


CANTHARIDES, Kkain-thir -F-d&z, „ 
[Latin.} Spaniſh flies, uſed to raiſe bliſter; | 
The flies, cantharides, are bred of a worm bs 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit tre-:. 23 
are the fig-tree, the pine-tree, and the wild beit, 
all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit that hath a 
kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs : for the fig hath 
a milk in it that is ſweet and cot roſi ve; the pine 
apple hath a kernel that is ſtrong and abſterſ vs. 
Ip Hy Bacmn's Natural Hiftery, 
CA4NTHUS, kan'-thas. ». /. (Latin.] The 
corner of the eye. The internal is called 
the greater, the external the leſſer canthn;, 


. 


uincy. 

A gentlewoman was ſeized with an . 

tion and tumour in the great cantbus, or angle of 

her eye, ; Wiſenar. 

CA/NTICLE, kan'-tikl, 2. /. [from canto, Lat.) 
A ſong: uſed generally for a ſong in ſcrip- 

ture. 

This right of eſtate, in ſome nations, is yet 
more ſignificantly expreſſed by Moſes in his canti- 
cles, in the pexſon of God to the Jews, 

| | f 3 Bacon: Holy War, 

CAN TTII VERS, kan'-ti-lv'-virz. 7. /. Pieces 

of wood framed into the front or other 
fides of an houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding 
and eaves over it. Moxon' s Mech. Exerciſes, 

Ca'xTION, kan'-shiin. 2. /. [cantio, Lat.] 

Song; verſes. Not now in uſe. 
In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was 
brought in ſinging a cantion of Collin's making. 
BIS! +2 IF Stef. Kal. Gb, 
CA'NTLE, kan'tl. 2. / [ant, Dutch, a corner; 
eſchantillon, Fr. a piece.] A piece with 
corners, N | Skinner. 
| See how this river comes, me crankling is, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land 

A huge halimoon, a monſtrous cantle out. 

| . | | F Shaleſp. Henry IV. 

To CAN TLE, kän'tl. v. a. [from the noun.] 

| To cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 

That muſt be cantled, and the judge go ſnack. 

| 25 Dryden Jrernal. 
CANTLET, kant“ it. 2. /. Ifrom cantle.] A 
piece; a fragment. 9 
Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſe; 


; 


Huge cant/cts of his buckler ſtrew the ground, 


And no defence in his bor'd arms is found. D 
C4NTO, kAn'-tö. 2. /. Utal.] A book, of 


Why, what would you do 
Make a willow cabbin at your gate, 

| * And call upon my ſoul within the houſe; 
Write loyal canto: of contemned love. 


language rather, if I may fo call it, which th * Sbalgp. Tweftb Night 
| have of late taken up, is the fi diſtinction oe CA'NTON, kan'-thn. u. " Int 
chariReriſtical note of that, Which, in that their | 1. A'ſmall-parcel or divifion of land. 
new E call the godly party. Sanderſon, 4 Only that little garten of land, called the Eu 
© The bay, fubtile ſerpents of the lay . Ih pale, containing four ſmall ſhires, did main 
| Did fiſt my mind from true obedience draw; {| tain a bordering war with the Iriſh, and 7127 


While 1 did limits to the king preſcribe,” ©» 


* 


= | ® 
,” 
2 0 
« 
9 
o 
- 


1 And took for oracles that cantirg tribe. Roſcommon. | 2. 


the form of Engli government. Dee. 
& Gall community, er, «1, 


— 


CAN 


b N * ſome cantons in Arabia, and ſome petty 
27 the mountains adjacent to ſtraits and 
— + up x Bacon's Holy War. 
| Gros, KAn-tün. . a. [from the 
noun.] To divide into little parts. 
© Families ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and 
canton his empire into leſs governments * 
ſelves. oc e. 
it would certainly be for the good of mankind, 
& have all the mighty empires and monarchies 
of the -world cantoned out into petty ſtates and 
incipalities. Addiſon on Italy. 
"The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in- 
dignity to have his territories cantoned out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his conſent, rather choſe to bequeath the 


They zanton ont to themſelves a little province 
in the intellectual world, where they fancy the 
light ſhines, and all the reſt is in darkneſs. 
. © Watts on the Mind. 
D CYnToNITZE, kin'-to-nifze. v. a. [ſrom 
arten.] To parcel out into ſmall divi- 
ons. 
. was all Ireland cantonized among ten per- 
ſons of the Engliſh nation. Davies on Ireland. 
The whole foreſt: was in a manner cantonized 
among a very few in aumber, of whom ſome had 
regal rights. Hotel. 
CANTRED, kin'-trid. =. . The ſame in 
Wales as an hundred in England. For 
cantre, in the Britiſh language, ſignifieth 
an hundred, jr Coavell, 
The king 1 pig to him all that province, 
reſerving only the city of Dublin, and the cantred. 
next adjoining, with the tnaritime towns. | 
| Davies on Trelard. 


*abis, Lat. hemp. | 
1. A. kind of linen cloth woven for. ſeveral! 
uſes, as ſails, painting cloths, tents. | 
The maſter commanded forthwith to ſet on all 
the canveſs they could, and fly homeward. Sidney. 
"And eke the pens, that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying canaſs lin'd. 
| Md $2, Spenſer. 
Ther caxvo/; caſtles up they quickly rear, 
AnT build a city in an hour's ſpace. Fairfax. 
Where er thy navy fpreads her canvaſs wings, 
Homage to thee, and peace to all, ſhe brings. 
FOOL ky Waller. 
5 * kind paſſion haſtes the prince to 
= fght, N. 2 | 
And fpreads his flying canvaſt to the ſound ; | 
Him whom no danger, were he there, could fright, 
Now abſent, every little noiſe can wound. Dryden. ; 
- Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, | 
The-foremoſt of thy art, haſt vied ; 
, With nature in a genetous ſtriſe, 83 
And touch'd the gang into life. Alfa. 
:. The act of ſifting voices, or trying tliem / 
\prenouRy” to the deciſive act of voting. 
lim canvaſs, as it fignifies a fieve.] -  : 
There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot 
Phy well ; To there are ſome that are good in cam 
daes and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. 
N | | Bacon. 
ToCaavass, kin'-vbs, v. 4. [Skinner derives 
it from cannabaſſer, Fr. to beat hemp; 
Which being a very laboriqus employment, 
it is uſed to fignity, to ſearch diligently | 
. To liſt; to examine. (from cantus, a 
training cloth. . Ys WI - 
bee made. careful ſearch on all hands, and 
ae the/ matter with all poſhble diligence. 


* 


9 


Lane is the caſe of rovers by land; ſuch, 


monarchy entire to a younger ſon of France. Swift, 


þ 


; 


| 


| 
| 


N 


| 


| 


2 | For which they roughen to the ſenſe. 
CANVASS, kan'-vas, n. f. [cancvas, Fr. cans | 


2. To deprive of the c 


CAP 


| Pother, and concluded, that the way to get it, was 
to drink their way to it. Lange. 
To CAN VAss, kan'-vis. v. 2. To ſolicit; 

to try votes previouſly to the deciſive act. 
Elizabeth being to reſolve upon an officer, and 
being, by ſome that canvaſſed for others, put in 
| fome doubt of that on ſhe meant to advance, 
ſaid, the was like one with a lanthorn ſeeking a 
man, . Bacon. 
This erime of can vaſſing, or ſoliciting, for church 
preferment, is, by the canon law, called ũmony. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

1. Full of canes, 


2. Conſiſting of canes. 


Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive, 
With ſails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
" Milton, 
Ca'/xzoxeT, kin'-z0-ntt, 2. ſ. LCcanxonetta, 
Ital.] A little ſong. 1 | 

Vecchi was moſt pleaſing of all others, for his 
conceit -and variety, as well his madrigals as 
canzonets. 

CAP, kap'. 2. ſ. Tcap, Welſh ; cæppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappes Fr, cappay Ital. capa, 
Span. kappe, Dan. and Dutch; caput a 
head, Latin.] | 

1. The garment that covers the head. 

Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpcak,— 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, | 
A velvet diſh. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune, — 
— Thou haſt ſery'd me with much faith. SC. 

Firſt, lolling floth in woollen cap, 

Taking her after-dinner nap. ©, Swift. 

The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 


Bangs ee | Thomſon's Autumn. 
2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 
Henry the Fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, Po 
He *d make his cap coequal with the crown. 
| _ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
3. The topmoſt; the higheſt.  _ 
Thou art the cap of all the fools alive. 
Sbalgſp, Timon. 
4. A reverence made by uncovering the 
head. f | 
They more and leſs came in with cap and "EY 
Met him in boroughs, cities, villages. i 
4 | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Should the want of a cap or a cringe ſo mor- 
tally diſcompoſe him, as we find afterwards it 
did 


id. N 8 L'Hrange. 

5. A veſſel made like a cap. | | 
It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whole ca- 
vity will contain eight cubical feet of air, will 
not ſerve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 


Wilkins. | 


6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead laid 
over the touch-hole, to preſerve the prime. 
7. Cap of maintenance. 
carried before the king at the coronation. 
To Car, kip'. v. 4. {from the noun.]. 


ſmooth cartilaginous ſubſtance, ſerving both to- 
ſtrength and motion. 


Ik one, by another hv pal take any thing from 
another, as boys ſometimes uſe to cap one another, 
the ſame is ſtraight felony. © - Spenſer on Ireland. 
3. To cap wer/cs. To name alternately verſes 
beginning with a particular letter; to name 
in oppoſition or emulation; to name al- 
ternately in conteſt. 


a Ga - Woodward.” 
. debate ; to discuss. Mga 
4 eee diſcovered a raw hide in the bottom 


and hid their heads together how to | 


ane at it ; they 7 


FP 


% 0 


Where Henderſon, and th” other maſſes, 
Were ſent to cap texts, and put caſes. Hudibras. 
Bure it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of any 


CAN, kx -n. adj. [from cane-] | 


But in his way lights on the barren plains | 


Peachen. | 


| 


One of the regalia | 


1. To cover on the top. | - 
The bones next the joint are capped with a 


Derbam. 


— 


, 


: 
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CAP 


| There is an author of ours, whom I would deſire 
dum to read, before he ventures at capping charac- 
te "Sp, 8 | Atter 39 an 
Car à pe, W « 2 [cap à pie, Fr.] From 
Car @ pie, ALT. headtofoot; all over. 
A figure like your father, | 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap à p2, N 
Appears before them, aud, with ſolemn march, © 
Gocs flow and ſtately by them. Sb. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights he ſent ; 
Arm'd cap à pie, with rev'rence low they bent. 
| D : = 
A woodlouſe, W 
That folds up itſelf in itſelf for a houſe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap à pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. Swift. 
CAe-PAPER, kSp'-pi-phr. A ſort of coarſe 
browniſh paper: 
formed into a kind of cap to hold com- 
modities, | | 


2 


Paper, there remained in the filtre a powder. Boyle. 
CATAT LITY, ki-pi-bll-i-tF. 2. /. [from ca- 

pable.] Capacity; the quality of being 

capable. 

Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike xcaſon 
To ruſt in us unus d. Sale. 

CAPABLE, k?'-pabl, adj. capable, Fr.] 
1. Sufficient to contain; ſufficiently capaciaus. 
When we conſider ſo much of that ſpare, as is 
equal to, or capable to receive a body of any aſſigned 
dimenſions  _ | ET x 
2, Endued with powers equal to any parti- 
cular thing. | 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the better 
deſerver, hath fuch right to govern, as he, may 
compulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. 

| Kccon. 

When you hear any perſon give his judgtpent, 
conlider with yourſelf whether he be a capable 
judge. TE PLING A Wage, 

3. Intelligent; able to underſtand...  * 
| Look you, how pale he glares;, 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Shateſp, Hamlet. 
4. Intellectually capacious; able to receive. 
I am much bound to God, that he hath endued 
you with one capable of the beſt in ions. 


Dighy. 


ö 5. Suſceptible. $4.0 pc 01455 924 Beg? 
; .. The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain. 
Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain. Privy, 


pediment. : 4 
There is no man that believes the goodneſs of 


 _ 'Ged, but muſt be inclined to think, that he hath 


made fome things for as long a duration as they 
are capable of, | 


- - -AQtmpdands ionic dy», 
Loyal and natural boy! I'll work the means. 
To make-thce capable., Sal. King. hear. 
8. It has the particle of before a noun. 
What ſecret ſprings their cager paſſions move, 
How capable of death for 118 love ! Dryd. Hg. 
9. Hollow, This ſenſe is not now in uſg. 
Lean but upon a ruſnj, 
The cicatrice, and capable impreſſure,ͥ 
Thy pain ſome moments keeps, Shake. As you like it. 
Ca'PABLENESS, ki-pAbl-nis.: .  [from, ca- 
pable.}. The quality. or fate of being ca- 
pable ; knowledge; underſtanding; power 
of mind. 8 


4 


1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 


I ſee. the rocky ſiphuas ſtretch d immenſe, 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk : 


. 


other faculty but memory, to be able to cap texts. 
| _* Government of the Tongue, 


Then Any 


1.1 2. Extenfive ; 


So called from being 


Having, for trial ſake, filtered it through - 


6. Qualified for; without any natural im- | 


| % 2 1 þ i» Tillotſon. 
7. Qualified for; without legal impedi . 


4 ” 


Or daf nv lay, A hacer fund. 
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7 Extenſive ; equal to much wei or 1 


at d 
. great drfgn, ſome perſons of -a good 
2 copacious mind, Who write and { =D — | 
ſcurely. Watts. 
CaraTIOUSNESS, KA- px e n. ſ. [from 
- £apacious.] The 


ceiving; largene 
A concave meaſure, of known and denominate 
* capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſmeſ's of any 
er veſſel. In like manner to a given weight the 
weight of. all other bodies -Þ be reduced and fo 
found out. - Holder on Time. 
To CArNCITATE, ki-pas'- . tate. v. a. [from 
capacity.} To make capable; to enable; 

to. 9 
By this inftruQion we may be cafacitated to ob- 
\ hw thoſe errours. Dryden. 
Theſe fort of men were ſycophants only, and 
__ were endued with arts of life, to capecitate them 
for the converſation of the rich and great. Tatler. 


Cara cirr, ki-pis'-1- ty. n. J. [capacite, Fr.] 


. 2. The power of holding or containing any | 


x. thing. 
Had our palace the capacity 
70 camp this hoſt, we would all ſup "EMO 
Shakeſp. 


+4 _ Notwithſtanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the. ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoc'er, 


But falls into abatement o_ low pri 
— Night. 


For they that moſt and great _ things embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 
. Wn. > 99 ee 
Davies. 
Space, conſidered in length, breadth, and thick- 
neſs, I think, may be called capacity. Locke, 
"2. Room ; ſpace. 
There remained, in the capacity of the exhauſted 
cylinder, ſtore of little rooms, or ſpaces, empty or 
die void of air. Boyte, e. 
3. The force or power of the mind. 
No intelleQua] creature is able, by capacity, todo 
that which nature doth without capacity and know- 
lege Hooker. 
— ſpiritual natures, ſo * as there is of de- 
ſire, ſo much there is alſo of capacity to receive. | 
dv not fay, there is always a capacity to receive the 
enn they deſire, for that may be impoſſible. 
South, 


” 
* 


* 


* of holding or re- 


CAP 


I. 'To dreſs in capariſons, | 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſand, 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ betwixt their tecth the ſoaming gold. 
Dryden. 
2. To dreſs pompoully: in a ludicrous ſenſe. 


ET. *% 


a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my diſpo- 
ſition? _ 
Carr, kA pe. n. ſ. [cape, Fr.] 
1. Headland; promontory. 
- What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea ?— 
Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 


Shakeſp. Othello. 
— The parting ſun, | 

Beyond the earth's green cape and verdant iſles, 
Heſperean ſets; my ſignal to depart. Par. Loft. 
Ide Romans rnade war upon the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to ſail beyond the 
Anas. 


- 
- 


2. The neck-piece of a cloke. | 
He was cloathed in a robe of fine black hath; 
with wide ſleeves and cape, 
CAPER, kx. pur. 2. / [from caper, Latin, a 
goat.] A leap; a jump; a ſkip.” ” 
We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange capers ; 1 


Ons 


love mortal in folly. | Shaheſp. As you like it. 
Flimnap, the treaſurer, i is allowed to cut a caper, 


other lord in the whole empire. Swift's Gul. Trav. 
Ca'rERr, kA'-par: u. J. [capparis, Lat.] An 

acid pickle. See Car ER BUSH, 

We invent new fauces and pickles, which re- 

_ ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as 

mangoes, oli ves, and capers, Floyer on the Humours. 
To CAYER, KA- pür. v. u. [from the noun.] 
1. To dance fro ickſomely. 

The truth is, I am only old i in judgment; and 


let him lend me the money, and have at him. 
Shakeſp. "OR IV. 


| 2. To ſkip for merriment. 


Our maſter 
Cap ring to eye her. Shakeſp. Tenge. 
His nimble hand's inſtinct then taught each ſtring 
A cap' ring cheerfulneſs, and made them ſing 
To their own dance. '- + >  Craſbaw. 
The family tript it Aen. and capered like hail- 
ſtones bounding from a marble floor. 


An heroic poem requires the accompliſhment of | 3. To dance: ſpoken in contempt. 


| ſame extraordinary undertakir; g; which requires 
the duty of a ſoldier, and the ca5acity and prudence 
4 general, Dryden's Ju venal, Dedication, 
_ 4. Power; ability. 
Since the world's wide frame does not include | 
A cauſe with ſuch capacities endued, 
Some other eauſt o'er nature muſt preſide. Blackm. 
3. State ; condition ; character. | 
A miraculous revolution, reducing many * 
- the head of a inmphant rebellion to their old 
condition of m tis, ſmiths, and carpenters; that, 
in this capacity, they might repair what, as colo- | 
| Acls and captain, they 1 ruined and defaced. 
p South. 


LEN 


A 
1 


3 


Vou deſire my thoughts as a friend, and not as a | 


"ow of parliament; they are the ſame in both 
" vapacities.s  - _ Swift, 
CAP A'RISON, k4-par-$-a&n- : mn. 7. [capa ra- 


br a fort of cover for a horſe, which is 

ens over his . Farrier*s Did. 
Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields, | 
ee quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds | 
"- Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
A LOR and 22 . | Paradiſe 
wore & late, and a light juppon; 

"Their Horſes cloath'd with rich 4 

Dryden's Fables. 


1 gf rg. v. a. 4. [from | 


| - 


dance, 
Nor capering menſieus from active France. Rowe, 
Ca'?ERER, kà-pe-rür. n. /. [from caper. ] A 
dancer: in contempt. - 
The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford; 
No leſs the nimble caperer on the cord: 
But theſe are ſtill inſipid ſtuff to thee, 
Coop” d in a ſhip, and tpfs'd 7 the ſea. 
n's Fuv. 
221 u, kY Pür-büsk. 1. J. 2 
at. 
The fruit is fleſhy, and ſhaped like a pear. This 
plant grows in the South of France, in Spain, and 
in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and the 


7 


pickled for cating. Miller. 
two forts : : One before judgment, called 
capias ad reſpondendum, in an action per- 


diſtreſs, return that be has no effects in his 
Juriſdiction. The other is a writ of exe- 
: cution after judgment. Coavell. 


L. Carr CEOUS, ki-pll-1Y-sbds. adj. The 


ſame with capillary.. - _ 
Ca/PILLAIRE; T Fir. 1. . Syrup of 
maidenhead. a 
CAar!'LLAMENT, kA- pll/-13-m&nt. 1. . [capil- 


i 
: 2 1 


- _ 


* Lat.] Thoſe ſmall threads or“ 
* 


130 
* * 
— 


Don't you think, though I am caparifoned like | 
Shakeſp, As you like it. 


but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature in 


on the ſtrait rope, at leaſt an inch higher than any | 


he that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, . 


Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull. 


The ſtage would need no. force, nor ſong, nor 


| buds of the flowers, before they are open, are 


04 PIAS, kA-pyds. u. 2 [Lat.] A writ of 
ron a great cloke, Span.] A Korte. och, * 


ſonal, if the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ of | 


1 ION In a capital manner. 


CAP 


hairs which grow up in the 
flower, and adorned with lit! 
6 top, are Carer rg 0, 
A'eLLLARY, ka-pll'-H-r5. 44. 
hair, Lat.] $ & rom 
1. Reſembling hairs; ſmall; 
plied to plants, 
Capillary or capillaceous plants, are 
no main ſtalk or ſtem, — — to Ar 
hairs on the head; and which bear their ſeeds ; « 
little tufts or protuberances on the backfic 4 
cheir leaves. ce of 
8 Our common hyſffop i is not the leaſt of . 
bles, nor obſerved to grow upon walls ; but burrake 
ſome kind of capillaries, which are very imall — , 
and only grow — walls and ſtony TIX % 
Brown's Vulgar Err, 
Applied to veſſels of the body: . ſmall; - 
the ramifications of the arteries, Lane 
Ten capillary arteries in ſome parts of the body 
as in the brain, are not equal to one hair; — 
the ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels are an hundred 
times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt capillary art 
Arbuthnot on 
5 kA-pll-la“-shün. u. Mn 
capillus, Lat.] A veſſel like a hair: a ſmall 
ramification of veſſels. Not uſed, 
Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, or 
rer I, but in a veſicle, 
Brown's V. ulgar Errour,, 
CAPITAL, Ap tal. adj. Lcapitalis, Lat.] 
1. Relating to the head. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bry;c. 
Expect with mortal pain. Paradſe Lig. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to 
touch life. 
Edmund, I bk thee 
On capital treaſon, Sbalgſp. King Leer, 
Several caſes deſerve greater puniſhment than 
many crimes that are capita! among us. Sift, 
3. Tak which affects life. | 
In capital cauſes, wherein but one man's life is 
in queſtion, the evidence ought to be clear; much 
more in a judgment upon a war, which is capital to 
- thouſands, Bac, 
Co Chief; principal. 

1 will. out of that infinite number, reckon but 
ſome that are moſt capital, and commonly occurrent 
both in the life and conditions of private men. 

S penſe r on Irdand. 
As to ſwerve in' the leaſt points, is errour; ſo 
the capital enemies thereof God. hateth, as tis 
deadly foes, aliens, and, without repentance, chi- 
dren of endleſs perdition. Hater. 
They do, in themſclves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religion. * 
* Chief; metropolitan. 
| This had been 
Perhaps thy capital ſeat, from whence had ſpread 
All generations; and had hither come, 
From all the ends of th' carth, to celebrate 
And reverence thee, their great progenitor. 
. " : Paradis 1. 
6. Applied to letters: large; ſuch as are wnt- 
ten at the beginnings or heads of books, 
Our moſt conſiderable actions are always Pre- 
ſent, like capital letters to an aged and dim eye. 
Taylor s Holy Living 
The firſt is written in capital Jetters, withont 
chapters or verſes. Grews Coſmologia Sec. 5 
7. Capital flock, The principal or origin 
ſtock of a trader or company. 
Ca * kip'-I-tal. 3. / [from the 90 
tive. 
1. The u of a pillar. 
Tou poo paſt of 2. e Tonick, the foliage ol 
the Corinthian, and the uovali of the on. 
mired without t any regularity on the ſame pits 
Addiſon on 
2. The chief'city of a nation or kingdem. 
CA'PITALLY, kip'-{-tal-15. adv. [from capi- 


middle of 2 
c herb; at the 


Uncy 


ile 
minute: ; aps 
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| 9 22 I- chün. a. J. [from | 
72 e ler, Numeration by 


ment of God concerning capitation ; that; when. 
the people were numbered,” for every head they 
„Pond pay unto God a ſhekel. Brown. 


CA PITE, k4p'-I-te. 2. 7. [from capers capi- 


- : K. — p 
8 8 which holdeth immediately of the 
-- King; as of his crown, be it by knight's ſervice 
or ſocage, and not as of any honour, caſtle, or ma- | 
nour : and therefore it is otherwi'e called a te- 
ure, that holdeth merely of the king; becauſe, 
zs the crown is a corporation and ſeigniory in 
7 as the common lawyers term it, ſo the king 


ö 


Fa pollen the crown is, in account of law, 
perpetu ing, and never in his minority, nor 
ever — 2 2 ä Cowell. 
CartruLan, ki-pit'fi-Hr. a. / [from cagi- 
um, Lat. an eccleſiaſtical chapter. 

A body of ſtatutes, divided into chapters. 
That {his practice continued to the time of 


-- Charlemain, appears by a conſtitution in his capi- 
* taler. : 1. Taylor. 
2, A member of a chapter. 4-13 


Canoniſts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ſtatutes, which ſhall bind the chapter 
Aſelf, and all its members or capitulars. 
mas... Ayliffe's Parergon. 
1 CAPYTULATE, ki-pit'i-lite. v. . 
_ {from capitulum, Lat.] 3 
any thing 1 
| ercy, Northumberland, 
The archbiſhop of York, Douglas, and Mortimer, 
”* Cafitulate ag inſt us, and are up. Shak. Henry IV. 


1+ To draw = n heads or articles. 


2 To yield, or furrender up, on certain ſti- 


ons. 14 


* 


The king took it for a great indignity, that 


-,. thieves ſhould offer to capitulate with him as ene- | | 


mies. N Hayward. 
I ll purſued, and about two o'clock this after- 
: noon ſhe thought fit to capitulate. Spectator. 


Carrrutarion, ki-pit-a-I-shin. ./ 
rom capitulate.] Stipulation ; terms; con- 
* ditions. © 2 

was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a 


dedition upon terms and copitulations, agreed be- 


tween the conquerour and the conquered ; 
wherein, uſually, the yielding party fecured to 
«themſelves their law and religion. Hale. 


bee, 


This tree grows near a village called Ayapel, 
'" de province of Antiochi, in the Spaniſh Weſt 
+ Indies, about ten days journey from Carthagena. 
- Some of them do not yield any of the balſam; 
' "thoſe that do, are diſtinguiſhed by a ridge which 
- Tunsalong their trunks. Theſe trees are wounded 
in their. centre; and they apply veſſels to the 
' wounded part, to receive the balſam. One of theſe 
wies will yield five or ſix gallons of balſam. 
4 Fe | Miller. 
To Carol en, kA-pôk. V. a. I know not ail- 
rp off the ROE. + \ 

___ » Capoch'd your rabins of the ſynod, 
*- Andſnapt the canons with a 


- tintly what this word means; perhaps, | 


. pt why not.  Hudibras, 
2 KA pn. 2. / [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated 


- An good roaſt beef my landlord ſticks his knife; 
. This capon fat delighits his dainty-wife. Gay's Paf.. 


erm in fortifcation. j A covered lodgment 

0 about. four or five feet broad, encom- 
4 {nega alittle parapet of about two feet 
ih, ferving'to ſupport planks laden with 
earth. This lodgment contains fifteen or 


| twenty ſoldiers, 


and is_ufually placed at 
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Crouch, ka-pou 


CAPRICE; ka g 
CAPRICHIO, ki-pri'-tshd. 


| . 


RW 


CAPONNTE'RE, ki-pd-nytr.”n.[, Fr. A 


40 A P 


ttle embraſures made in them, through 
which they fire. Harris. 
CAPOT, kz-pot”. 1. ſ. [French. ] Is when one 
party wins all the tricks of cards at the 
ame of picquet. 8 | 

To Caro'r, ki-p6t'. v. a. {from the noun-] 
When one party has won all the tricks of 
cards at picquet, he is ſaid to have capotted 
his antagoniſt, h | 
'tsh. n. . [capuce, Fz.] A 

monk's hood. Dic 


CA“ PER, käp'“-pür. 3. /. [from 'cap.] One 


who makes or ſells caps. 


CArREL“OTATE, kip-pr&-6-Bte, adj. [from 


* 


capreolus a tendril of a vine, Lat.] | 
Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along the 
ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, 
melons; and cucumbers, are termed, in botany, 
capreolate plants. 7 arris. 
ki-prt's. N. 7 [caprice, 
Fr. caprichs, 
Span.] Freak; fancy; whim; ſudden 
change of humour. - 
- It is a pleaſant ſpectacle to behold the ſhifts, 
windings, and unexpected caprichios of diſtreſſed 
nature, when purſued by a cloſe and well-manag- 
ed experiment. — Glanville's Scepfis, Pref ce. 
We are not to be guided in the ſenſe of that 
book, either by the miſreports of ſome ancients, 
or the capricbios of one or two neoterics. Grew. 
Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 
That counterworks each folly and caprice, 


That diſappoints th' effe& of ev'ry vice. 


Pope. 


If there be a ſingle ſpot more barren, or more | 


diſtant from the church, there the reQor or vicar 
may be obliged, 


biſhop, to build. . Soft. 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly ſteers, Swift. 


All the various machines and utenſils would 
now and then play odd pranks and caprices, quite 
- contrary to their proper ſtructures, and deſign of 

the artificers. Bentley. 
Cayr1'ciovs, ki-prish/-as. ad/. [capricieux, 

Fr.] Whimfical; fanciful ; humourſome. 
Carki'c10USLY, kà-prish'-üs-Iy. adv. from 
capricious.] Whimfically; in a manner de- 

pending wholly upon fancy. : 
CaPR1'CIOUSNESS, ka-prisb'-as-nis: 2. /. 

{from capricious.] The quality of being led 

by caprice, humour, whimficalneſs. | 

A ſubje& ought to ſuppoſe that there are rea- 
: ſons, although he be not appriſed of them; other- 
wiſe, he mult tax his prince of capriciouſneſs, in- 

conſtancy, or ill deſign. 4/024 
Ca'rR1CORN, kip'-prp-korne n. /. [capricor- 
u, Lat.] One of the ſigns of the zodiack ; 
the winter ſolſtice, | ns 
Let the longeſt night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day conſequently muſt be of nine. 

| | Notes to Creech's Manilius. 
CAPRIOLE, kip'/-ry-Gle. u. ſ. (French. In 
horſemanſhip.] Caprioles are leaps, fuch as 

a a horſe makes in one and the ſame place, 
without advancing forwards,” and in ſuch 


with his hinder legs, even and near. A 


©  capriole is the moſt difficult of all the high 


manage, or raiſed-airs, It is different from 
the cr 


that he does not yerk out iu a balotade. 


| ticularly to raiſe the anchors. 
Ihe weighing of anchots by 
I ; * oy. EY 


by the caprice or pique of the | 


: 


4 


a manner, that when he is in the air, and 
height. of his leap, he yerks or ſtrikes out 


4 | * 2% 22 Barrier's Did. 
C&rsTAN, kap'-stan, 2. % [corruptly called 
capꝑftern; cabeſian, Fr.] A cylinder, with 
levers, to wind up any great weight, par- 


the'capfen is alſo 
ne Ralergh's Effays. 


| 


7. Captain General. The 


ade in this, that the horſe does not 
ſhow his ſhoes 3 and from a balotade, in 


þ 


CAP 
CAF. 


No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a cahſlan anchors weigh. Swift. 
Ca'rsULAR, kap/-s0-lar. . adj. [capſula, 
CA'eSULARY, käp'-sü-lAr-F. { | Lat] Hol- 
low like a cheſt. 

It aſcendeth not directly unto the throat, but 
aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 
breaſt-bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. 

Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
CA'PSULATE, kap/-8fi-late. 7 adj. [capfula, 
CA'PSULATED, k ba Add. Lat.] Incloſ- 
ed, or in a box. | Ee; 
Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and tale, wilt 
ſwim ; and this agreeth unto the ſeeds of plants 
locked up and cagſulated in their huſks. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The heart lies immured, or capſulated, in a car- 
tilage, which includes the heart as the full doth 
the brain. vt ©» »  Derbam. 
CAPTAIN, kip'-tin, 2. , [capitain, Er. in 

Latin capitaneus ; being one of thoſe who, 

by tenure in capite, were obliged to bring 

ſoldiers to the war.] „ „ „ 
1. A chief commander. 
Diſmay'd not this | 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? -Shak, Mach. 
2. The chief of any number or body of men. 

Naſhan ſhall be captain of Judah. Numbers. 
He ſent unto him a captain of fifty. Kings. 
The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 
NK Feremtah. 
3. Aman ſkilled in war; as, Marlborough 
was a great captain. A | 
4+ The commander of 
giment, | 
A captain / theſe villains will make the name 
of captain as odious as the word occupy ;. there- 
fore captains had need look to it. Shak. Henry IV. 
The grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone ! 
| : Dq. 
5. The chief commander A a ſhip. _ | 
g on his knowledge, 


The Rhodian captain, rely 
and the lightneſs of his vellel, paſſed, in open day, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


through all the guards. 
6. It was antiently written capitain. 
And evermore their cruel capitain 
Sought with his raſcal routs t' encloſe them 
round. Fairy Queen. 
general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 1 
8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding offi- 
cer of the coloneFs troop or company, in 
every regiment. He commands as young 


eſt captain. BAT 

CA'PTAINRY, kap'-tin-ry. 2. /. [from ca; 
ret; 

for ee 


a company in a re- 


tain.] The power over a certain diſt 
the chieftainſhip. | oF | 
There ſhould be no rewards taken 


ries of counties, no ſhares of biſhopricks for nomi- 
a nating of biſhops. | \F | Spenſer. 
Ca'eTAInSH1P, Kap'-tin-ehip. 2. /. [from 
captain.) | 2 Bs . | 
1, The condition or- poſt of a chief com- 
mand 38 Wray Fs oe Re 
Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us, 


And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainſbip. : Shag. Timon. 
2. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain. 
Ĩhe lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captaln ſbip in the 
* ſame regiment. . | rn Wotton 
3. The chieftainſhip of a elan, or govern- 
ment of a certain diſtric rg. 
Io dimiiviſh the Triſh lords, he did aboliſh their 
. pretended and uſurped copyainſlids. Davies on Tre. 
4. Skill in the military trade, . 
NISC TCarrariox, 
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CAP 


Carra'rion, kkp-tY-obin. = [from capto, 


Lat] The practice of I. favour or | 


lauſe; courtſhip ; flattery. 
1 content my heart ſhould be diſcovered, 
without any of thoſe dreſſes, or popular captation:, 
which ſome men uſe in their ſpeeches. X. Ctarte.. 


car Trion, kap -shiin. . . {from capio, Lat. | 


"The act of taking any perſon | 


to take.] 
a judicial proceſs. 
CA/PTIOUS, kip'-this. adj. [rapticux, rr. 
eaptigſus, Lat 1 
r. Given to cavils ; eager to object. 
If he ſhe a forwardneſs to be reaſoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inclina- 


tion, or miſlead it by captions or ſallacious ways of 


talking with him. | Locke. 


2. Infidious ; enſnaring. 

She taught him likewiſe how to avoid fandry 
captions and tempting queſtions, which were like 
to de aſked of him. Bacon. 

el PTIOUSLY, käp“-shüs-Ly. adv. (from cap- 
tions. ] In a captious manner; with an in- 
clination to object. 

Uſe your words as captionſly as you can, in your 
arguing on one fide, and apply diſtinctions on 
the other. Locke. 

'Ca'eTIOUSNESS, kap'-shis-nls. n. ſ. [from 
* captions.) Inclination to find fault; incli- 
nation to obje& ; peeviſhneſs. 

Captiouſneſe is a "Fault oppolite to civility ; it 
often produces miſbecoming and n ex- 
preſſions and carriage, » Locke. 

ToCa/erivarte, kip "th. vite. ©, 4. [captiver, 
Fr. captive, Lat.] 


x. To take priſoner; to bring into bondage. | 


How all beſeeming i is it in thy ſex 
To triumph, Iike an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates / Shak, 
T * haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Waſted our country, ſlain our citizens, . 
And ſent our ſons and hufbands captivate. "Shak. 
He deſerves to be a flave, that is content to 


have the rational ſovereignty of his ſoul, and the | 


liberty of his will, ſo captivated. Xing Charles. 

They ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or diſturb them. Lable. 

2. To charm; to overpower with 'excel- 
lence; to ſubdue. 

Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivatzs him 
with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. + - Addiſen, Guardian, 

3. To enſlave: with &; | 
They lay a trap for themſelves, and.captivate 
their underſtandings to miſtake, * 5 
errour, 
Carriva/tion, kip-ti-va'-shin. 2. / hom 


captivate.] The act of taking one captive. 


1 kap +thy, n. /. [captif, Fr. captivus, 


1 One taken in N * priſoner to an enemy. | 


Lou have the captives, 
Who were the oppo jppofites of eis day's ſtrife. Sho. 
+ This is no other than chat forced reſpect a 
"captive pays to his . a fave to his lord. 
— 
6 Free from Shame | | 
Lenſure the penal claim. 
Dope ON. 
FS It is uſed with to before the ue 
If chou ſay Antony lives, tis welll 
> ſriende wkbOzſar, or not ein, to him. 
856%. 
NV mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway d, 
Was: cd hti be to"the*cruel victor made. 


999 = 


TRV captives : 


A 


Dryden. 
3. One charmed or chſharal, by ne ory), 


eee > Th 
75 ** woman s heart, | 
'Grofaly grew captiva to his 5 words, al 
Ga 3 kA Ar Pf 
Ade ner ves K 
85 or erke by ere W, 


Legt Lat.] 


| 


— 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


a? 


| 


, 


| 


1 


Vit Ee fo ; the Stygien fldods oppolk, 
And with nine circling ſtreams the captive ſouls 
incloſe. Dryden. 


To C4'eTivE, kip'-tlv. v. a. [from the noun. 
It was uſed formerly with the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable, but now it is on the firſt.] To 


ſervitude. | 
But being all defcated ſave. a few, | 


Rather than fly, or be pur herſelf the few. 
Spenſer. 
Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile ſword 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes & 4 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captiv'd. Milton, | 
What further fear of danger can there bef | 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets me free. 


Dryden. 
Still lay the god: the aymph ſurpris'd, | 
Yet miſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd | 
How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, 
And captive him who captives Prior. 


CAPTIVITY, kip-tiv4-ty. n. . . 
French; captivitas, low Latin.] 


take priſoner; to bring into a condition of | 


I. SubjeQion by the fate of war; bondage; 
ſervitude to enemies, 
This is the ſerjcant, 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, * SY 
Gainſt my captivity. Sbalgſp. 
There in c captivity be lets them delt. 
The ſpace fn years; then brings them 


| 


back; 
Rememb' ring Lens Milton. 
The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 


in his 3 than in his greateſt triumphs. 


Dryden. 
. Slavery ; ſervitude. 

For men to be tied, and led by authority, as it 
were with a kind of captivity of judgment ; and 
though there be reaſon to the contrary, not to 
liſten unto it. Hooker. 

The apoſtle tells us, there is a way of bringing | 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Chriſt. | 

When love 's well tim'd, tis not a fault to love; 
The ſtrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together, Addiſon. 


Ca' r rox, kip'-tir. n. /. from capio to take, | 
Lat.] He that takes a priſoner, or a prize 


C4'eTURE, kap“ tshür. u. / leapture, Fr. rap- 
tura, Lat.] a 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great ſagacity, and many artifices, uſed by 
— in che r ape and capture of their 
Derban. 
2. "The thing taken ; a prize. 1 


Carv'caeD, kip-ti- tshVa. adj. [from e 
Fr. a hood. ] Covered over as with a hood. 
. They are differently cucullated and capuched 
upon * head and back; and, in the cicada, the 
eyes are more prominent. 


ment, conſiſting ofa cloak and ho6d, made 

in imitation of the dreſs of capuchin * 

whence its name is derived. 

Car, Crar, kä'r, tshi'r, in the names of 

places, ſeem to have relation to the Britiſh 
caer à city. Gibſon's Camden. 


cher, Saxon; carrus, Latin. 


Decay of Piety. | 


| To Ca' LACOLE, kA-ri-k&' le. v. n 


| 


Brown's V ulgar Err. | ; 
| Caevcarn, kipti-shlo. 1. f. A female g gar- | 


| Can, Kr. 1. F Cear, Welſn; Karre, Dutch; the Eaſt, 


one horſe or two. 


muſt be followed * * loaded with fps 


1 EDI 


money. 


triumph. 
Henry is p oe and never all revives 


o "% "4 | 


Upon a wogden coftin we attend, 
And death s dilhonourable victory | 


1 


7 


— 


| +»: A ſmall carriage of burden, uſually drawn | 
"When-a lady. comes in u coach. to our ſbops, it | 


-  Swift., 
A. In poetical Jariguage, any vehicle of dig- 
nity or lender 3 WI of "I org, che Galilean pi 


caravan. ] A houſe built in the EE ern 


CAR 


Like captives bound to a trium — 

Wilt thou aſpire to guide — heav'nl «tr. Wat; 
And with thy daring folly burn 7 
And the gilded car of day, 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the "_ Atlantick ſtream, 
See where he comes, the darlin 

Sec millions crowding round the Ip hive | 


4 er, 


the world ? Fa, 


Pris, 
» 4 conſtel. 


ry wins ring ſtar, 
and the Northern Cer. 
CA'RABINE, 


CA'RBINE, } £'r-bine, } 


fire arm, ſhorter than a fuſ! 
» ball - 11 -four in the 
y the light horſe at a belt over 
ſhoulder. It is akind of medium the 
the piſtol and the muſket, having its hb 
two foot and 3 pt 775 
CARABINUIER, KAr-bl-ni'r. 2. ,, fro 
bine.] A ſort of light horſe 8 
carabines than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes 
on foot. Chambers, 
Ca'rACK, kar Ax. 1. P [caraca, Spaniſh, ) 
A large ſhip of burden; the fame with 
thoſe which are now called galleons, 

In which river, the greateſt carack of Portn« 
gal may ride afloat ten miles within the forts, 
The bigger whale like ſome huge PR ws en 
Wn wanteth ſea-room with her focs to play, 

Weller, 
1 Ca" Acorn, ki-rk-k6'le, N. 1 [caracole, Fr, 
from caracol, Span. a ſnail.] An oblique 
tread, traced out in ſemi-rounds, chang- 
ing from one hand to another, without ob- 

| ſerving a regular ground. 

When the horſe advance to charge in battle, 
they ride ſometimes in caracoles, to amuſe the 
enemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in the flank, 

Farrier's Dig. 


. (from tle 


3 


3. The Charles's wain, or Bear: 
lation. 

Ev'ry fixt, and ey* 

The Pleizds, Hyads, 


Dry! 
1. /. carabine * 
mall ſort of 
and carrying 
Pound, hung 


noun.!] To move in caracoles. 
4 : kAr'-It. * ne. J. (carat, Fr.] 
1. A weight of four grains, with which dia- 
monds are weighed. 
2. A manner er the fineneſs of 


A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called carad, and cach 
"raved into four : by this weight is diſtin- 

guiſhed the different fineneſs of their gold; for 
if, to the fineſt of gold be put two cara9; of alloy, 
both making, when cold, but an ounce, or twenty- 
four carucs, then this gold is ſaid to be twertj- 


two caratts Droid: Cookers 
Thou beſt of gold, art worſt of gold; 
*\ Wn leſs fine in carat, is more _— SAN 
& 


CARAVAN, kir'-4-vin. a. / anne, 
Fr. from the Arabick. ] A troop or body 
'of r or pilgrims, as the) N 


”” They ſet forth _ 

Their airy catavan,high over ſcas | 
Flying, and over N with mutual wing 
Eaſing their f 6 Milton's Par. 
When Joſep by the Bleſſed Virgin Mocher, 
had loft 15 moſt holy Son, they fought him 10 
the retinues of their r and the fare, 
mHerims. - TM. 
CARAVAN SsARV, Kar-i- vi SF. n. , [from 


cha e een of travel? 


CAR CAR 


CAR 


. | he inns which receive the caravans in Perſia, à. Body: in a ladicrous ſenſe, 2 | The 1 -rt-burn ; a pain ſuppoſed to be felt in 
: andthe Eaſtern countries, are called by the name To-day how many would have given their ho- the heart, but more properly in the ſtomach, 
A eber. ; Spectator. nours X which ſometimes riſes all along from thence up to 
be ſpacious manſion, like a Turkiſh caraven- | To ve ſav'd their carcaſſes / |  Sbakeſp. | the eſophagus, occaſioned. by fome acrimonious 
* entertains the vagabond with only bare He that finds himſelf in any diſtreſs, either of matter, | | Dvincy. 
RT Pope's Letter. carcaſs or of fortune, ſhould deliberate upon the | CA'RDINAL, ki'r-di-nal. adj. [cardinalis, 
r e . n. . [caravela, Span.] matter before he prays for a change. L Efrange.] Lat.] Principal ; chief. 
Cu/nvELy II. A light, round, old- | 3. The decayed parts of any thing; the |. The diviſions of the year in frequent uſe with 
" faſhioned ſhip, with a ſquare poop, for- ruins; the remains. | aſtronomers, according to the cardinal interſec- 
Ds uſed in Spain and Portugal. A xrotten carcaſ: of a boat, not rigg'd, tions of the zodiack ; that is, the two equinoc- 
CY/RAWAY; kir'-3-wa. . /. [carum, Lat.] Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt. Sha leſp. tials, and both the ſolſtitial points. Broten. 
A plant; ſometimes found wild in rich | 4: The main parts, naked, without com- . His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Clarendon. 
moiſt paſtures, eſpecially in Holland and pletion or ornament ; as, the walls of a | CA'RDINAL, k r-di-nal, u. /. One of the 
* Lincolnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in me- houſe. chief governors of the Romiſh church, by 


dicine and confectionary. Miller. What could be thought a ſufficient motive to | whom the pope is elected out of their own 
CARBONA'DO, k4r-b&-nYV-d8. . /. [car- have had an eternal carcaſs of an univerſe, where- number, which contains fix biſhops, fifty 
wade, Fr. from carbo a coal, Lat.] Meat in the materials and poſitions of it were eternally prieſts, and fourteen deacons, who conſti- 


pr acroſs, to be broiled upon the coals. laid together ? Hale Origin of Mankind. | tate the ſacred college, and are choſen by 


dome in his way willingly, let him make a | 5- [In gunnery.] A kind of bomb, uſually | the pope. Y | 

- eafbrmado of me. 8hakeſp. | oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or caſe, ſome- A cardinal is ſo tiled, becauſe ſerviceable to 

0 CarBONA'DO, kir-b6-nY-d6. v. a. [from times of iron with holes, more commonly the apoſtolick ſee, as an axle or hinge on which 
the noun.] To cut or hack. of a coarſe ſtrong ſtuff, pitched over and | the whole government of the church turns; or 


Draw, you rogue, or I'll ſo carbon | girt with iron hoops, filled with combuſ- | 25 they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge 

' Your ſhanks. Shakeſp. | tibles, and thrown from a mortar. Harris. | and government of the Romiſh church.  Ay/Ze. 

EXRBUNCLE, ki#'r-biinkl. 2. /. [cariun- | CA'RCELAGE, kar'-86-ldzh. n. /. [from car- You hold a fair aſſembly ; 
culus, Lat. a little coal. ] cer, Lat.] Priſon fees. Dic. You are a churchman, or I'll tell you, cardinal, 

. AjeweT ſhining in the dark, like a lighted | CARCINO"MA, kir-sf'-n6-mA. n. /. [from I ſhould Judge now unhappily. „ale 
coal or candle. / | xa? a crab.] A particular ulcer, called CARDINAL'S FLOWER, r-dli-nälz- fl O.] ur. 
A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, a cancer, very difficult to cure. A diſorder n. (. Lrapuntium, Lat.] A flower. k 
Were not ſo rich a jewel. Shale. | likewiſe in the horny coat of the eye, is The ſpecies are, I. Greater rampions, with a. 

WES ©" His head thus called. . Duzncy. crimſon Ipiked flower, commonly called the ſcar- 
Creſted aloft, and 2 his eyes, Carcino'maTous, kir-s?-nd-mi-tis.” adj. Jet cardinals flower. 2. The blue ** 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold. Million. fr L ö ; er. 
It is believed that a carbun le * ſhine in the N n mn CA'RDINALATE, kA'r-dy-na-lCt. 5 n. . from 

: CA'RDINALSH1P, ki'r-di-nal-ship.y cardinal.] 


Ark like a burning coal; from whence it hath , 
— — e, | CARD, ki'rd. a. /. (carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] The office and rank of a cardinal. 


Carbinele is a ſtone of the ruby kind, of a rich 1. A paper painted with figures, uſed in An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old 
blood-red colour. p Woodward games of chance or ſkill. 8 friend of his was advanced to a cardinalate, went 
2. Red ſpots or pimples breaking out upon Tc... vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! to congratulate his eminence upon his new ho- 
"We tice or body. Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. Shateſp. naar. L'Eftrange. 
Je was a peſtilent fever, but there followed no | 7, —— ſhe I her hand, th* aerial guard | Ca/aOHMaArxeR, ki'rd-mi-kir.' . ſr [from 
e purple or livid ſpots, or the like, the | Pet end: and Bt on each Important card 3 card and make.} A maker of cards. 
$ of the blood not being tainted, reer: Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. Pape. Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a 
Ned bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 2. The paper on which the winds are marked cardmaker * Shakeſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 
And flaming carbuacler, and noiſome fweat. Dry, | under the mariner 's needle. @ | | Ca/nDMATCH, KArd-mätsh. . /. [from card 
CxnBUNCLED, kir-bankld. ad}. [from car- t Upon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, and match.] A match made by dipping 
bunele.] 7 | The maſters of his long experiment. Spenſer. pieces of card in melted ſulphür. 
1. Set with carbuncles. A þ os very points they blow ; Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt 
An armour all of gold; it was a king's, — Yi aa ters that they know, | noiſe who have the leaſt to ſell ; which is very 
Hie has defery'd it, were it carbuncled - 2 E eee 8 938 obſervable in the venders of cardmatebes. Addiſon. 
; , | | > e y * 
8 — =p ei — n 8 the card, or equivocation will undo us. Sbaleſp. r er kar-düs. See THISTLE. 
| On life's vaſt ocean diverſely we fail, CARE, ke. n. /. cane, Saxon. ] 


Cannu'ncuLAR, kar-bank -ti-lbr. adj. If om 

: ö adj. fr Reaſon the card, but paſſion is th 1 P ici 3 i : IO1 

| ; ; | dea 4 p is the gale. oe. 1, Solicitude anxiety perturbation of 
cartuncle.] Belonging to 2 carbuncle red 3. [taarde, Dutch.) The inſtrument with | mind; concern. 


ke a carbuncle. - 

4 „ Fur-bünk-ü-Ja“-shün. which wool is combed, or comminuted, Or, if I would take care, that care ſhould be 
ne, (carbunculatio, Lat.] The blaſting of 7 broken for ſpinning. For wit that ſcorn'd the world;and liv d like me. 
the young buds of trees or plants, either To CARD, kard. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To OL oh ; Dryden, 
by exceſlive heat or exceſſive cold. Harris. | comb, or comminute wool with a piece of | EY — — ENS could inhab? 

ECRCANET, kYr-ki-nit. 2. /. (carcan, Fr.) | wood, thick ſet with crooked wires. mY ONES n 
oer cfiewels. - I The while their wives do fit 8 OTE | ryden.. 
9 = by og 2 ag ny | Beſide them, carding wool. May's Virgil. Raiſe m Jour ſoul the greateſt cure 1 
Toles the err . 2 Go, card and ſpin, = * as . 
I have ſeen her beſet and bedeckt all 4 And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. Dryd. | 2. Caution; often n the phraie, 70 have a 

emeralds em DEGecXt n OVERWID | Can, KA rd. v. n. To game; to pla 1 — 

and Pearls, and a car cane about her neck. , „V. Ns 8 , P Y Well, ſweet Jack, haves care of thyſelt. Shakeſ}.., | 


5 | Halewill on Providence. | much at cards: as, a carding wife. The fooliſh virgins had t 
Ca'icass, kIr-kas. 2. fe [carguaſſe, Fr.) C4 RDAMO'MUM,  kvr-da-mo-mum. n. . further ſupply, afie the oil, 3 Te 
I. A dead body of any animal. I ILatin. J A medicinal feed, of the aroma- put into their lamps, was ſpent; as the wiſe had 


U tic kind, contained in pods, and brought] done. 8 Tillotſon. . 
And with foul cowardice his carcaſs ſhame, , | fr om-the 2 Chambers. Begone ! the prieſt es you at the altar 
Whileliving bands icumortaliz'd kis name. CA ADE, ka'r-dur. 2. from card.! [ But, tyrant, ave a oe 1 not thither, * 
| "= Seenfer. r. One that cards wook: | © | | A. Philips« 


-_ Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies, The clothiers all have put af | 3. Regard ; charge; heed in order to pro- 


Na and arms, the inſanguin'd field, _ The ſpinſters, cardere, fullers, weavers: Shakep.| tection and preſervation: whe 

be RO RES Mitton. | 2+ One that plays much at tards, 1 5 if we believe that there is a God, that takes 
* a man vitits hisfick friend in hope of le 1 CARDI ACAL, kàr- di A- kal. adj. [xagdia care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe him, this 
na vulture, and only waits for the carcaſs. | n eee eee ee 
„ T.17̃ r. zordial ; having quality of invigorat- | 4. It is a looſe and vague word, implying 
 Mhedcaly ations of the lea profound, E ing the ſpirits. vp 2 Cos r 


* w Teaprofonnd, | | I attention or inclination, in any degree 
2 eee | Ca/aD1al oy, KAr. d. S- ft. 5, , (rom 2d. more or leſs : it is commonly ltd in the 
_—_—— Ate a the heart, and 47. pain. [ phraſe, in ale ew 


You 


. 
o% 
— 


* 


GAR 


8 P You come in fuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune took a care 
To ſwell my tide of joys to their full height. 


We tale care to flatter ourſelves with imagi- 
nary ſcenes and proſpects of future happineſs. 
| A 


Fg. The objec of care, of caution, or of love. 
O my poor kingdom, ſick with civil blows ! 

When that my care could not withhold thy riots, 

What wilt thou do when riot is thy care ? Sbaleſp. 

Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were | 


his eyes: | 
Is ſhe thy care? is ſhe thy care? he cries. Dryden. 
Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care. 
Left, of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, . 


, 


Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. &s oF 


a. 


PEP  _ - _ | 
Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. 
| Gay's Trivia. 


None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or more improv'd the vegetable care. Pope. 
o Care, ka're. v. n. (from the noun-] -- 
1. To be anxious or ſolicitous; to be in 
concern about any thing. | 
' * She cared not what pain ſhe put her body to, 
fince the better part, her mind, was laid under ſo 
much agonyx. n Si ney. | 
A the Germans, both in language and man- 
ners, differed from the Hungarians, ſo were they 
always at variance with them; and therefore 
mach cared not, though they were by him ſub- 
dued. 8 Knolles"s Hiſt. of the Turks, 
Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If thou car little, leſs ſhall be my care. Dryden. 
2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed : with for 
before nouns, or to before verbs. 
: Not caring to obſerve the wind, . . 
Or the new ſea explore. Waller. 
Tube remarks are introduced by a compliment 
to the works of an author, who, I am ſure, would 
© Hot care for being praiſed ar the expence of an- 
- other's reputation. 2. ffdidifen. 
Having been now acquainted,” the two ſexes 
did not care to part. 5 Addiſon. 
Great maſters in-painting never care for draw- 
ing people in the faſhion. Spectator. 


1 


3. To be affected with; to have regard to: 


—_ 


with for. © | | 
Lou doat on her that cares not for your love. 
2 _ Shateſp. 
There was an ape that had twins; the doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care for 
= other. % 1 a f | L Eftrange. 
Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are-ſp,many defire it. Tempile. 
CA/KECRAZED, ki're-krizd. adj. [from care | 
and craxe.] Broken with care and ſolicitude. 
Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, 
A cavecraz'd mother of a many children. Shakeſp. 
2 Carr'tx; birth. v. 4. {cariner, Fr. 
from carina, Lat. A term in the ſea lan- 
guage.) To lay à veſſel on one fide, to 
. calk, ſtop up leaks, refit, or trim the other 
n N +3 Chambers. 
To CaRE' EN, ki-ren.v. 1. To be in the ſtate 
„ 2 py Fn" ; 
CAREER, ka-rer. u. /. [carriere, Fr.] 
1. The ground on which a race is run; the 
length of a courſe. . : 
They had run themſelves too far out of breath, 
te go back again the ſame career. Sidney. 
2. A courſe; a race, F 
. - What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce 2 ? 
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4. Courſe 


þ 


- 


8 


CAR 


Mocking the foe ; now to his rapid ſpeed - 
To give the rein, and, in the full carrer, 
To 2 the certain ſword, or fend the pointed 
ſpear. Prior. 
k of action; uninterrupted proce- 
ure. 
Shall quips and - ſentences, and theſe paper 
bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career 
of his humour? Shakeſp. 
The heir of a blaſted family has roſe up, 'and 
promiſed fair, and yet at length a croſs event has 
certainly met and ſtopt him in the career of his 
fortune. South. 
Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, 
And till continue what at firſt they were; 
Continue and proceed in honour's fair carcer. | 
| N Dryd. 
To CAREER, ki-r&r. v. n, [from the noun,] 
Running with ſwift motion. 
With eyes, the wheels | 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton. 
CA'REFUL, ka're-ful. adj. [from care and 
Full] | | 
1. Anxious ; ſolicitous ; full of concern. 
Ihe piteous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhricks and ſhrieking 


cries. | Spenſer. 
Martha, thou art careful, and troubled about 
many things, - Luke, x. 41. 


Welcome, thou pleaſing lumber ; 
- Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms, 
And charm my careful thoughts. Denbam's Sophy. 
2. Provident ; diligent : with of or for. 
Behold, thou haſt been careful for us with all 
this cafe ; what is to be done for thee? 2 Kings. 
To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent . 
To rule a diſtant province, each alone : 
What could a careful father more have done ? 
SS, Dryden. 


| 


3. Watchful ;” cautious : with of 
It concerns us to be careful our converſations, 
: | Ray. 
4. Subject to perturbations; expoſed to 
troubles ;- full of anxiety ; full of ſolici- 
tude. Ts | 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 

From that contented hap which 1 enjoy'd. Sat. 
CA'REFULLY, kYre-fal-! 
Fil.) | 

1. In a manner that ſhews care. 
Envy, how carefully does it look! how meagre 
and ill-complexioned ! Collier. 
2. Heedfully; watchfully ; vigilantly; at- 


=o 


tentively. 
You come moſt carefully upon your hour. 
Shakeſp. 


By conſidering him ſo-carefully as I did before 
my attempt, I have made ſome faint reſemblance 
of hi 


im. 1 | 1 ö Dryden. 
All of them, therefore, ſtudiouſly 
memory of their honourable extraction, and care- 
Fully preſerved the evidences of it. Atterbury. 
3. Providently, | | 
4. Cautioufly, | "ip | 
CA/REFULNESS, kA're-fdl-nis. 2. { [from 
careful.] Vigilance; heedfulneſs ; caution, 
Ihe death of Selymus was, with all carefulneſs, 
concealed by Ferhates. 


S * 


o 


o 
= 


C4a/RELESLYy kare-ls-lf. adv. [from care- 
leſs.) Negligently ;  inattentively ; without 
care; heedlefly.' - | 
© "There he him found all carelgſy diſplay d, 


In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray. Fairy ©. 
Not content to ſee * n 
That others write as carelefly as he. Faller. 


Ca'rELESNESS, K Vre-Is- nls. 1. . [from 
careleſs.) Heedleſsneſs; inattention ; negli- 
gence; abſence of care; manner void of 


* 


4. 4 2 


** 4 


f Ha aan. | e.. 


| Pradiiſe chem now to curb the turning ſteed,  , 


F. adv, [from care- | 


cheriſhed the | 


| Kielles's Hiſtory of the Turks. | { 


> 
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CAR 


For Coriolanus, neither to care 
: v 
love or” hate him, manifeſts the true 
he has in their diſpoſition, and out 0 
. carele:ſngſs, lets them plainty ſee it. 8% 
Who, in the other extreme, 
Call a rough carelgſagſ good faſhion - 
Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whor, : 
He cares not. i; | enge he fru, 
It makes us to walk warily, and tr 7 
fear of our enemies; and 3 is eg he 
| be flattered into pride and carel-ſne . * 
ok Taylor; Rule 
| Ignorance or careleſneſ; of the foryzns. .. 
hardly leave the maſter difappointed. £: 75 * 
I who at ſome times ſpend, at other; Soya, 
Divided between careleſn/e and care. Pee 


CARELESS, kYre-lis. adj. {from care.) 

1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude: 
unconcerned 5 negligent : inattentiye ; 
heedleſs; regardleſs; thoughtleſs; ge. 
Slectful; unheeding ; unthinking , un⸗ 
mindful : with / or alout. ; 

Knowing that if the worſt befal them, 4 
ſhalt loſe nothing but themſelyes whereof the 


; ether 
know! they 


f his nob 
at. — 
only doth b 


of [ 'ving bely, 


* 


ſcem very careleſs, = Spenſer, 
Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 
By ſeeming cold, or careleſs of his will, Shakeſh, 


A woman, the more curious the js about her 
face, is commonly the more corel abut her 
houſe. | Ben Jonſon, 
A father, unnaturally corel: of his child, fell 


or gives him to another man. Locks, 
2. Chearful ; undiſturbed. 
bus wilely carelgſ, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play'd. Pipe, 


In my cheerful morn of liſe, 
When nurs'd by cares ſolitude I liv'd, 
And ſung of nature with unceaſing joy, 
Pleas'd have I wander'd, through your rough do- 
main. | Thomſon, 


| 3- Unheeded ; 'thoughtleſs ; unconſidered, 


The freedom of ſaying as many carel:/; thin 
as other people, without being io ſeverely rematk- 
ed npon, Pepe, 

4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 

Careleſs of thunder from the clouds that break, 
My only omens from your looks I take. Granvill, 
To CARE'SS, kA-rès“. v. a. Lcareſſer, Fr. 
from carus, Lat.] To endear; to fondle; 

to treat with kindneſs. ; 
If 1 can feaſt, and pleaſe, and cargſi my mind 
with the pleaſures of worthy ſpeculations, or vu. 
tuous practices, let greatneſs and malice vcx and 
abridge me, if they can, Saul. 
CARE'ss, kA-rev. 1. ſ. [from the verb. An 
act of endearment; an expreſſion of ten- 

derneſs. | 


| He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digrefſions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſs. — — 
There are ſome men who ſeem to have brutal. 
minds wrapt up in human ſhapes; their vey 
., careſſes are crude and importune. L Efrange. 
After his ſucceſſor had publickly owned him- 
ſelf a Roman catholick, he began with his fert 
- eareſſes to the church party. Swift 


CAN, kY-r6t. 3. . [caret, Lat. 
wanting. ] A note which ſhews wh 
thing interlined ſhould be read. 
CARCASON, kiYr-g6-sun. u. J. [carg9% 
Spaniſh.] A cargo. Not uſcd. 
1 ours. 

My body a Ons of ill 2 3 
CARGO, kA r-gö. . f. (charge, Fr.] The 
lading of a ſhip; the merchandiſe or wares 
 -contained and conveyed in a ſhip - 
In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was 
| the only man that appeared unconcerned, al 
. withſtandiug that his whole fortune was © 
| in dhe cargo... e 


there is 
ere ſome- 


—ä— * 


& 


a. 


"CAR 


* ſhip, whoſe cargo was no lefs than a whole | 
bold, chat carried 4 the fortune and hopes of all 
poſterity- % Burnet's Theory. 
was then a young adventurer 
WW the republic of letters, and juſt fitted out for 
. the univerſity with a good IT Latin and 
Ca" LICOUS Tumour, kA r-I-küs. [from vice 
a figs Lat. J- A ſwelling in the form of a fig. 
ou” RICATURA, kir-{-ka-to' -ra. u. . Exagge- 
rated reſemblance in drawings. 
CARIES, kKi-ryts. u. / [Latin.] That rot- 
tenneſs which is peculiar to a bone. Quincy. 
Fiſtulas of a long continaance, are, for the moſt 
part, accompanied with ulcerations of the gland, 
* and caries in the bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Cant0'sITY, kir-$-6s'-I-ty. . . [from ca- 
- rjous.] Rottenneſs. 0 
This is too general, taking in all carioſity and 
ulcers of the bones. Wi iſeman' s Surgery. 


Ca'nrovs, ki ys. adj. [carioſus, Lat.] Rot- 


ten. 
| diſcovered the blood to ariſe by a carious 
tooth. Wiſeman, 


Cann, kirk. n. . [ceanc, Saxon.) Care; 
atixiety ; ſolicitude; concern; heedful- 
"neſs. This word is now obſolete, 
And Klaius taking for his younglings carl, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
| Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. S:dney. 
He down did lay | 
His heavy head, devoid of carefut carl. Spenſer. 
7 Cask, kA Tk. v. n. (ceancan, Saxon. ] To 
be careful; to be ſolicitous ; to be anxious. 
It is now rery little uſed, and always in an 
i ſenſe, 
I do find-what 2 bleſſiug is chanced to my 
life, from ſuch muddy abundance of carting ago- 
nies, to ſtates which ſtill be adherent. Sidney. 
What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our 
. lives in the ſearch of trifles, and to lie caring for 
the unprofitable goods of this world? L' Efrange. 
Nothing can ſuperſede our own carkings and 


* 


God cares for us. Deray Piety. 
Cane, karl. n. /. [ceopl, Saxon.] x 
1. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We 
now uſe churl. - . 
The carte beheld, and ſaw his gueſt 
. Would ſafe depart, for all his ſubtile eight, 
penſer. 


Anſwer, thou carle, and judge this adler right, 
mh own thee for a cunning wight, 


The editor was a covetous carle, and would 


have his pearls of the higheſt price. Bentley. 
2. A kind of hem : 
Ik) e fimble to ſpin and the carl for her ſeed. 
Tuſſer. 
CiaLINE « THISTLE, ky r· Ine this . (carlina, 
Lat.] A plant. Miller. 
cgauin gs, k4'r-lingz. 1. / [In a ſhip.] Tim- 
bers lying fore and aft, along from one 


to another; on theſe the ledges reſt, 
on which the planks of the deck are made 
faſt. Harris. 
* Cunman, kir-mAn. = +. (from car and mau. 
A mo whoſe employment it is to drive 

1 Ee iron cane ſu thy walk han 
4 | ben no — Fi re wall — . 
Cen ſturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, - | 
- coaches Rop to make thee way. 


Gay's Trivia. 


c MMELITE, ki'r-md-lite. 1. J. Lear melite, | 


Fr. A ſort of pear 


CuamfrfnAT WE, I Abe A tiy. adj. (ſup- | 
4 n Ari. P- 
iy Wo to be ſo called, as having vie car» | 


miri, the power of a charm.) 


natives are ſuch 


* fame time, becauſe wind occafions a ſpaſm, 


contrivances for ourſelves, but the aſſurance that 


Gays Paſftorals. | 


| 2. Groſſneſs of mind. 


a0 ditute and relax ; 


vi, 1, Ne VI. 


I 


; 


. 
* 


CAR 


or cdnvulſion, in ſome parts, Whatever pro- 
motes inſenſible perſpiration, is carminative ; for 
Mop ow is perſpirable matter retained in the body. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Carminative and diuretick 
Will damp all paſſion ſympathetick. Swift. 
CA'kMiINE, ka'r-mfne. n. . A bright red or 
crimſon colour, bordering on purple, uſed 
by painters in miniature. It is the moſt 
valuable product of the cochineal maſtick, 
and of an exceſſive price. Chambers. 
Ca'xnacr, ki'r-nidzh. . J. carnage, Fr. 
from caro, carnn, Lat.] | 
r. Slaughter; havock ; maſſacre. 
He brought the king s forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, inſomuch as, without 
any great loſs or danger to themſelves, the great- 
eſt part of the ſeditious were ſlain. Hayward. 
2. Heaps of fleſh, 
Such a ſcent I draw 
Of carnage, prey innumerable! and taſte 
The favour. of death from all things there that 
live. Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd. Pope. 


CA'RNAL, kA4'r-nal. adj. [carnal, Fr. car- 
nalis, low Lat.] 
I. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual, HE. 
Thou doſt juſtly require us to ſubmit our un- 
derſtandings to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, 
in order to thy ſacred myſteries and commands. 
King Charles. 
| From that pretence 
Spiritual laws by carnal pow'r ſhall force 
On every conſcience. Milton. 
Not ſuch in carnal pleaſure : for which cauſe, 
Among the beaſts no mate for thee was found. 
N Milton. 
A glorious apparition ! had not doubt, 
And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. 
Milton. 
He perceives plainly, that his appetite to ſpiri- 
tual things abates, in proportion as his ſenſual ap- 
petite is indulged and encouraged ; and that carnal 
deſires kill not only the deſire, but even the power, 
of taſting purer delights. Atterbury. 
2. Luſtful ; lecherous ; libidinous. ; 
This carnal cur 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's body. Shateſp. 
Car E. LI ru, kär-nälL-I-ty. x. /. [from car- 
nal. 
1. 1 luſt; compliance with carnal de- 
res. 
If godly, why do they wallow and ſleep in all 
the carnalitics of the world, under pretence of 
chriſtian liberty ? South, 


| 


4 


He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but 
becauſe of the carnality of their hearts, and the 
proneneſs of that people to idolatry.  - Tillotſon. 

CA'RNALLY, ka'r-nal-ly.. adv. [from carnal.) 
According to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually. 
Where they found men in diet, attire, furni- 
ture of houſe, or any other way obſervers of ci- 
vility and decent order, ſuch they reproved, as 
being carnally and carthly minded. Hooker. 
In the ſazrament we do not receive Chriſt car- 
nally, but we receive him ſpiritually; and that of 
itſelf is a conjugation of bleſſings and ſpiritual 
graces. 
CA'RNALNESS, ki'r-nAl- nis. ( The ſame 
with carnality. Did. 


n 


CARNA'TION, kar at, nh. ſ. L[carness | 


Lat.] The name of the natural fleſn colour, 


from whence perhaps the flower is named; 
the name of a flower. 


And lo the wretch ! whoſe: vile, whoſe inſec 


luſt 


RR. ol daughter of the Gpring in dul Þ+ 
- O' puniſh him] or to the Elyſian ſhades 


4 


* 
* 


Taylor's Worthy Communicant. | | 5 


CA 


L 


Dibniſs wy ſoul, where 00 carngion fades, Pepe. 


— 


CAR 
CARNE'LION, kir-n&' -Iyün. 1. /: A precious 


ſtone. 

The common carnelias has its name from its 
fleſh colour: which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, 
paler, when it is called the female carnetion; in 
others deeper, called the male. Woodward. 

be + dg kar-nE'-tis. adj, [carneus, Lat.] 

c 

In 4 calf, the umbilical veſſels terminats.in 
certain bodies; divided into a multitude of car- 
neous papillæ. Ray. 

To CA'RN1FY, 'ki'r-n FF. v. n. [from caro, 
carnis, Lat.] To breed fleſh ; to turn nu- 
triment into fleſh. 

At the ſame time I think, I deliberate, I pur- 
poſe, Icommand : in inferivur Faculties, I walk, 
I ſee, I bear, I digeſt, I ſanguify, I carnify. 

Hale Origin of Man lind. 

Ca'rnival, ki'r-np-val. 2. %. Lcarnavul, 

Fr.] The feaſt held in the popiſh countries 
before Lent; a time of luxury. 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and we 
are voluptuous not ſo much upon deſire or _— 
tite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay of Piay. 

CArni'vOROUS, kir-nlv'-v3- ras. adj. [from 

carnis and woro.)] Fleſh-cating; that of 
which fleſh is the proper food. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution 
of the meat in the mouth; but in ſuch as are not 
carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into the 

crop or craw. Ray on the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well es his appetite, a 
carnivorous animal. Arbuthnot on Aliment: . 


Canno'siTY, kir-n6s'-8y-t. n. .. [carnofits, 


Fr.] Fleſhy excreſcence. 

By this method, and by this courſe of diet, with 
ſudorificks, the ulcers are healed, and that car- 
nofuty ty reſolved, "Wi iſertian. 
Nous, k4'r-nus. adj. [from caro, curnis, 
Lat.] Fleſhy. 

The firſt or outward part is a thick and caraou⸗ 
covering, like that of a walnut; the ſecond, a dry 
and floſculous coat, commonly called mace. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

The muſcle whereby ke is enabled to draw him- 
ſelf together, the academiſts deſcribe to be a diſ- 
tin& carnous muſcle, extended to the ear. 


17 on the Creation. 
CA Kox, or St. Fohn's Bread, ka ròͤb, , 
Lat.] 
A tree very common in Spain, and in ſome 
parts of Italy, where it produces a great quantity 
of long, flat, brown-coloured pods, which are 
thick, mealy, and of a ſweetiſh taſte, * Theſe 
; pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 
CarOo'CHE, kA-r0tsh. 2. 
A coach; a carriage of pleaſure. Itis uſed 
in the comedy of Albumazar, but now «a 
is obſolete. . . 
CA ROL, kar/=rol. u. [. [carolay. Ital. Fr 
choreola, Lat. 
t. A lors of joy and exultation, : 
And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 
For they can do it beſt: | 
The whiles the maidensdo their carol ſing, * | 
To which the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo 
riug. Spenſer a Epiibalam iim. 
Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to 
David's harp, you ſhall hear as many hearſe-like 
airs as carols, + 
Oppo to her, on t'other fide advance % 
oſtly feaſt, the carol, and the dance, 
and muſick, poetry and play, 
dl by it, co urns by Gy 


. 7 
28 - 
Py Fo - » 


from caroffe, Fr.] 


CAR St CAR . CAR 


3. A ſong in general. 


8 [2% CARP, ki'rp. v. n. [carpo, Lat. To | carne ki'r-ping. ; 
he carel they began that hour, d ; * * L c ping Particip. adj. 


cenſure ; to cavil ; to find fault: with at | To carp.] Captious; cenſorious (from 
How that a life was but a lower. Sbake/p. | before the thing or perſon cenſured. ! No carping critick interrupts his praiſe 
To CA Rot, kir-ral. v. n. [carolare, Ital.) Tertullian even often, through diſcontentment, | No rival ſtrives but for a ſecond place, Gree, 
to fing; to warble ; to ſing in joy and feſ- | carpeth injuriouſly at them, as though they did it Lay aſide therefore a carping ſpirit, and read 
tivity. 7 even when they were free from ſuch meaning. even an adverfar with an honeſt deſign to fr 4 
Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their Hooker, | out his true meaning; do not ſnatch at little lapſes, 
lays, | This your all-licens'd fool and appearances of miſtake. Wat 
Aud carol of love's praiſe. Spenſer. | Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth CAR TINTI, kA'r-ping-1$. adv. (from e : 
This done, ſhe ſung, and caroll'd out fo clear, In rank and not to be endured riots. Sha leſp. ing.) Captiouſly ; cenſorioufly. © hs 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. No, not a tooth or nail to ſcratch We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hang 
| | Dryden. And at my actions carp or catch. Herbert. the French, and make good Engliſh, as in ad 
Hov'ritig ſwans, their throats releas'd When I ſpoke, + adverbs, carpingly, currently, activeiy, col, 
From native ſilence, carol ſounds harmonious. My honeſt h#mely words were carp'dandcenſur'd, | bly. 133 


1 Camden”; Rem . 
Prior. For want of courtly ſtyle. Dryden. | CA PMR ALS, kYrn-me' r 

To CA Rol, kär-rül. v. a. To praiſe; to Ca'rrExnTER; AA r-pin- tür. 1. ſ. [charpentier, | coarſe cloth oald in 4. YL of 
celebrate in ſong. | Fr.] An artificer in wood; a builder of | land. Phillips's World of Mg 
She with precious viol'd liquors heals, houſes and ſhips. He is diſtinguiſhed from CA'RPUS, k\'r-ptis. = /. Latin. ] The = 
1 4 wrift, 


For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals a joiner, as the carpenter orms larger . 
Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. — ſtronger „ 8 ſo named by anatomiſts, which is made up 


V. : b . ; ight little bones, of diff 
Ca'xoTID, ki-rot'-id. adj. [carotides, Lat.] This work performed with adviſement g of eig : 5 erent figures 
Two arteries which Alte out of the aſcend- | Godſrey his —— and men of ſkill oy 2 laced in two ranks, four in 
ing trunk of the aorta, near where the In all the camp, ſent to an aged wood. Fairfax. the by ben ey are ſtrongly tied toge- 
ſubclavian arteries ariſe. In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were three er by the ligaments which come from the 
The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenick arteries, | hundred carpenters employed for a year together. radius, and by the annulary ligament. 
4 ; 


are not only variouſly contorted, but alſo here | , Wilkins. | 40, 
and there dilated, to moderate the motion of the In-burden'd veſſels firſt with ſpeedy care, | 1 found one of the bones of the carpus lying 
blood. Ray on the Creation, | His plenteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd timbers ſend; or in the wound. Wiſemen's Surgery, 
. Caro'v8AL, k4-rou'-zal. u. /. [from carouſe. - Thither the brawny carpenters repair, CA'RRACK, kAr'-ak. See Canack, 
It ſeems more properly pronounced with | And, as the ſurgeons of maim'd ſhips, attend. | CARRAT, kar'-at. See CARAT. 
the accent upon the ſecond ſyllable ; but Dryden. | Ca'kRAWAY, kar'-4-wi. See Caraway 
Dryden accents it on the firſt.] A feſtival. | Ca'seExTRY, kat-pin-try. „/. [from ar- Nay, you ſhall ce mine orchard, where, ine 
This game, ,theſe caronfals Aſcanius taught, {| penter.] The trade or art of a carpenter. arbour, we will cat a laſt year's pippin 4 

And building Alba to the Latins brought. Dryd. It had been more proper for me to have intro- y 


* pe own grafting, with a diſh of carraway;, end { 
Do CAROVSE, kA-rou'z. v. 1. [ carouſſer, Fr. duced carpentry before joinery, becauſe neceſſity forth ; come, couſin, ſilence, and then to bed, 


from gar aufs all out, Germ.] To drink; did doubtleſs compel qur forefathers to uſe the Shateſp. Heary lv. 


, conveniency of the firſt, rather than the extrava- "ERS | 
ney — — _—_— quoth he, as if -| gancy of the laſt. Aoxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. ws m - oe A.» army 1. J. [cariage, Fr. 
H ad been aboard caronſing to his mates [CA, kar-phr. . /. [from To carp.] A ,, The ac of carrying, or tranſporting, or 
After a ſtorm. | | Sbalgſp. caviller;z a cenſorious man. | bearing any thing. 
Learn with how little life may be preſerv'd, I have not theſe weeds, The unequal agitation of the winds, thoug! 
In gold and myrrh they need not to carouſe. By putting on the cunning of a carer. Shakeſp. material to the carriage of ſonnds farther or lc 
Fe 6 Raleigh. | CA'RPET, k#'r-plt. 2. /. [harpet, Dutch.] way, yet donot confound the articulation, 
Now hats fly off, and youths caronſe, . 1. A covering of various colours, ſpread | Bacon's Nat. Bip. 
L Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe, upon floors or tables. I! it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obeliſk {cr 
4 The brides came thick and thick. Suckling. Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair without, | ſo little ſpace, what may we think of the ca- 
. Under the ſhadow of friendly boughs carpets laid, and every thing in orden? Shateſp. riage of it out of Egypt ? Willin, 
They fit carou/ing, where their liquor grows. Againſt the wall, in the middle of the half | 2. Conqueſt; acquiſition. 
. 8 - : 42 M aller. pace, is a chair placed before him, with a table Solyman reſolved to beſiege Vienna, in good 
ToCARO USE; ka-rouz. v. & To drink up | and carpet before it. Bacon. | hope that, by che carriage away of that, the other 
laviſhly. ' 2. Ground variegated with flowers, and level | cities would, without reſiſtance, be yielded. 
Now my fick fool, Roderigo, and ſmooth. | . . Xiolles Hiſtory of the Turk:, 
4 - Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong fide Go, ſignify as much, while here we march z. Vehicle; that in which any thing is carried. 
out, ; BY, | Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. Sale p. What horſe or carriage can take up and bea 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carous'd a The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves o' er- away all the loppings of a branchy tree at once 
One La ok, a es ſpread, | Wath. 
ur cheerful gueſts carouſe the ſparkling tear: And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. | 4. The frame upon which cannon is carried. 
Of the rich grape, whilſt muſick charms their | 5 : Dryden, 70 He * great ordnance to be laid 
ears. b Denbam. 3. Any thing variegated. upon carriages, which before lay bound in great 
Cano'use, ka-rou'z. 1. . [from the verb.] | e whole dry land is, for the moſt part, co- unwieldy timber, with rings faſtened thereto, 
1. A drinking match. ; | veredover with a lovely carpet of green graſs, and and could not handſomely be removed to or fro. 
” Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, other herbs. ' Ray. Kumolles's Hiſtory of the Turk. 
| There ply the'carly feaſt, and late carouyſe. Pope. | 4. Carpet is uſed, proverbially, for a ſtate of | 5, Behaviour; perſonal manners. 
i 2. A hearty doſe of itquor. I qe eaſe and luxury; as, a carpet knight, a knight Before his eyes he did caſt a miſt, by his om 
1 He had ſo many eyes watching over him, as that has never known the field, and has] inſinuation, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
be could not drink a full caroz/e of ſack, but the recommended himſelf only at table. expreſſed a natural princely behaviour. 
rn within fow hours | He is night, dubbed with nohacked rapier, Buam Hemm Vil 


Davies on Treland. and on carpet conſideration. Shakeſp. . Though in my face there 's no affected frown, 


Pleaſe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 5. To be on the carpet [ur le tapis, Fr.] is | Nor in my carriage a feign'd niceneſs ſhow, 
Aud quaff caroyſes to ourmiltreſs' health. Shaky/. | to be the ſubje& of conſideration; an af- | I keep my honour ſtill without a ſtain. ere 
*Carxo'vse, ka- rou'-zür. 1. ſ. [from carouſe.]] fair in hand. * | Let them have ever ſo learned lectures of br 


A drinker; a toper. {To Ca'RPET, ka'r-pit. v. a. [from the noun.] ing, that which will moſt influence their 2 


The bold caroyfer, and advent'ring dame, { To ſpread with carpets. 5 will be the company they converſe with, qc bo 
Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged faſhion of thoſe about them. 15 ; 
E - Safe in his ſkill, from all conftraint ſet free and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to | 6+ Conduct; meaſures ; practices. 
I But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, and picty. the ftate; he was ſet upon @ low. throne, richly You may hurt yourſelf ; nay, utterly this 
0 2 e Granville. adorned, and a rich cloth of ſtate over his 2 Grow from the king's acquaintance, Þy Shot 
1 | RPF : . . Lk riage. . 
* Carp, kA'rp. 3. / carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh. | of blue fattin embroidered. 3 . | | = 
be, | C Wy friend of 5 221 a pond of three or fou The dry land we find every where naturally 3 He ad ſed the new governour hay BY - 
1 acres with carps and tenen. carpeted over with -graſs, and other agreeable diſcretion in his carriage, that there mig 
„ yyholeſome . 


Hale Origin of Muli. ' 
8 | 4. 1 | 4 


Derbam. notice taken in the enertiſe of his religion Cen. 
7 . Py | Te oF 


6 * . ” _ 
ens 
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CAR 


7. 
- "The manner of carriage 
* had been ſecret inquiſition upon him. 


1. One who carries ſomething. 


You muſt diſtinguiſh between the motion of 


the air, which is but a vcbiculum cauſe, a carrier 
of the ſounds, and the ſounds conveyed. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


For winds, when homeward they return, will 


| drive 
ue loaded carriers from their evening hive. Dryd. 
One whoſe profeſſion or trade is to carry 
goods for others. , : 
| have rather made it my choice to tranſcribe 
all, than to venture the loſs of my originals by poſt 
or carrier. Pierce's Letters. 
The roads are crowded with carriers, laden with 
rich manufactures. . Swift. 
A meſſenger; one who carries a meſſage. 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier s not commilſion'd to expound ; 
It ſpeaks itſelf. Dryden . Kellgio Laici, 
The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, ſo 
Billed from the reported practice of ſome 
nations, who ſend them with letters tied 
to their necks, which they carry to. the 
place where they were bred, however re- 
mote. | : 


There are tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 


there are croppers, carriers, ruuts. Walton's Angler, 


CA'RRION, kär-ryün. »./. [charogne, Fr.] 


1. The carcaſs of ſomething not proper for 


They did eat the dead carrions, and one another 
pon after; inſomuch that the very carcaſſes they 
ſcraped out of their graves. Spenſer on Ireland. 
; It is I, 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do as the carrion does, not as the flower, Shake/p. 
This foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth, 
With cerrios men groaning for burial. , < 
a | Shakeſp. Julius Caſ.r. 
You'll aſk me why I rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats, Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. 


Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a cerrion lies, 
and wolves in herds to run down a deer. Temple. 
Sheep, oxen, horſes fall; and heap'd on high, 

The diff ring ſpecies in confuſion lie; | 
TY, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome carrion under ground. 


Dryden. 


Criticks, as they are birds of prey, have ever a 
natural inclination to carrion. Pope. 


2, 2 ficth ſo corrapted as not to be fi for 


Not all that pride that makes thee ſwell, | 
As big as thou doſt blown-up veal ; 
Nor all thy tricks and flights to cheat, 
Sell all thy cerrion for good meat. Hudibras. 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 
For love has made me carrion ere I die. Dryden. 


3 — of reproach for a wortbleſs wo- 


Shall we ſend that fooliſh carrion, 
to bim, and excuſe his throwing into the water? 

” i 20 Shateſp. 
Ta A Kar- ryün. adj. [from the ſub- 


ative.) Relating to carcaſſes; fecding ] - 


upon carcaſſes. - | 
„Match to match 1 have encounter'd bim, 

made a prey for carries kites and crows, 
of the bonny beaſts he loy'd ſo well. 


The „ 


In 


ande a heep; we mel a carcald. © L"E/ronge. 
n | 8 a | 


- 


| z manner of tranſacting. Not 


of the buſineſs, was as 


in the fields for ſeed. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 


CARRIER, kir'-ry-ar. ne Se [from Ti 0 carry. | 


Mrs. Quickly, 


math. 


34 And hardly ſhall I carry out 
Henry VI. 
from one 


- Bother, is much at a rate with that of 4 c:rri0n © 


C AR 


CARRO T, kar-rit. 2. / [carote, Fr. daucus, 
Lat.] An eſculent root. 8 


Carrots, though garden roots, yet they do well 


Mortimer. 


His ſpouſe orders the ſack to be immediately 


opened, and greedily pulls out of it half a dozen 
bunches of carrots. Dennis. 


CARROTINESS, kar-rut-y-nls. 1. ſ. [from 
carroty.] Redneſs of hair. 


CA'RROTY, kär-üt-y. adj, [from carrot.] 
Spoken of red hair, on account of its re- 
ſemblance in colour to carrots. 


Ca'rRows, kar'-r6s. u. .. [an Iriſh word.] 
The carrows are a kind of people that wander 
up and down to gentlemen's houſes, living only 
upon cards and dice; who, though they have little 
or nothing of their own, yet will they play for 
much money. Spenſer on Ireland. 

To CA'RRY, ki#'r-ry. v. a. [charier, Fr. from 
curris, Lat.] 

I. To convey from a place: oppoſed to bring, 
or convey to a place : often with a particle, 
ſignifying departure, as away, . 

| When 2 disch , he ſhall 2 away. 

' © Pſalmxlix. 18. 

And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. 

| Atts, viii. 2. 
I mean to carry her away this evening by the 


As in a hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 
They expoſed their goods with the price mark- 
ed, then retired; the merchants came, left the 
price which they would give upon the goods, and 
. retired ; the Seres returning, carried of either their 
goods or money, as they liked beſt. Arbuthnot. 
2. To tranſport. 
- They began to earry about in beds thoſe that 
were lick. Mark, vi. 55. 
The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to be carried more 
manifeſtly through the air, than the ſpecies of 
viſibles. Baton. 
Where many great ordnance are ſhot off toge- 
ther, the ſound will be carried, at the leaſt, twenty 
miles upon the land. 
3. To bear; to have about one. 
Do not take out bones like ſurgeons I have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. 


4. To take; to have with one. 
If the ideas of liberty and volition were carried 
along with us in our minds, a great part of the 
difficulties that perplex men's thoughts would be 
eaſter reſolved. : Locke, 
I have liſtened with my utmoſt attention for 
half an hour to an orator, without being able to 
carry away one ſingle ſentence out of a whole 
ſermon. | Swift, 
53. To convey by force, - 
Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him, 
8 | _ Shateſp. Henry IV. 
6. To effect any thing. | 5 
There are ſome vain perſons, that whatſoever 
goeth alone, or moveth u 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they chink it 
is they that carry it. | | 
Oft-times we loſe the occaſion of carrying a 
buſineſs well thoroughly by our too much haſte, 
Ben TFonſon's Diſcovery. 
Theſe advantages will be of no effeR, unleſs 
we improve them to words, in the carrying of our 
main point. | ; Adiiſon. 
7. To gain in competition. 
my ſide, 


Her huſband being alive. Shabeſp. King Lear. 
How many ſtand for conſulſhips Three, 
._ they ſay; but it is thought of every one Corio- 


- 
Y - : 


7 2 - Shak:/p, 
; : 


* 


g 


help of theſe two ſoldiers. Dryden: Spanijb Friar. 


Bacon. 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


pon greater means, if 


Bacon.” 


CAR 


I ſce not yet how any of theſe ſix reaſons can 
be fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold 
good, it is enough to carry the cauſe. Saunderſo». 

The latter fill enjoying his place, and contur- 
ing a joint commiſſioner of the treaſury, ſtill op- 
poſed, and commonly carried away every thing 
againſt him, Clarendon. 

8. To gain after reſiſtance. 

The count woos your daughter, | 
Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty; 
Reſolves to carry her; let ker conſent, 

As we'll direct her now, tis beſt to bear it. SCs. 

What a fortune does the thick lips owe, | 
If he can carry her thus? Shakeſp. Othello. 

The town was diſtreſſed, and ready for an aſſault, 
which, if it had been given, would have coſt much 
blood: but yet the town would have been carried 
in the end. Bacon Henry VII. 

9. To gain: with 2t ; that is, to prevall. [e 
| porter, Fr.) | 1 

Are you all reſolv'd to give your voices? 

But that 's no matter; the greater part carries is. 
| Shatkeſp. 

By theſe, and the like arts, they promiſed them- 
ſelves that they ſhould eaſily carry it; ſo that they 
entertained the houſe all the morning with other 
debates. . Clarendon. 

If the numerouſneſs of a train muſt carry it, 
virtue may go follow Aſtræa, and vice only will 
be worth the courting. Glanville. 

Children, who live together, often ftrive for 
maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it over the reft. 

| | Locke. 

In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to 

carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the diſad- 

| vantage in the compariſoh, _ Locke, 
10. To bear out; to face through: with it. 
If a man carries it off, there is fo much mone 

ſaved; and if he be detected, there will be ſome- 

thing pleaſant in the frolick. L' Eftr ange. 


Ix. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he 's mad; 
we may carry it chus for our pleaſure and his pe- 
nance. Sat. 

12. To manage; to tranſact. . 

The ſenate is generally as numerous as our houſe 
of commons; and yet carries its reſolutions ſo 
privately, that they are ſeldom known, -. 

; Addiſon on Haly. 
13- To behave; to condudt: with the rea- 
procal pronoun. | 

Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the fame place. Bacon. 

He attended the king into Scotland, where ke 
did carry bimſelf with much ſingular ſweetneſs and 
temper, 325 MWoelien. 

He carried himſelf ſo inſolently in the houſe; and 
out of the houſe, to all perſons, that he became 


* 
- 


— 


odious. ä Clarendan. 
14. Sometimes with itz as, ſhe carries it 
high, . 


15. To bring forward; to advance in any 


pProgreſs. 


It is not to be imagined how far conſtancy will 
carry a man; however, it is better walking flowly 
ina rugged way, than to break a leg and be a crip- 

ple. ä p Tocle. 
This plain natural way, without grammar, can 
carry them to great elegancy and politeneſs in their 
language. - - Locke, 
There is no vice which mankind carries to futh 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 
16. To urge; to bear forward with ſome 
kind of external impulſe. | 
Men are ſtrongly carrie out to, and hardly took 
off from, the practice of vice. So. 
He that the world, or fleſh, or devil, can car 
away tom the profeſſion of an obedience to Chrif, 
is no ſon of the faithful Abrabam. | 
„ Hammond Practical Catithifm. 
Il nature, paſſion, and revenge, ill carry them 
too far in puniſhing others; end thereftre God 
Mm 2 hath 


5 


CAR 


- hath certainly appointed government to reſtrain | 


che partiality and violence of men. 
195. To bear; to have; to obtain. 
In ſome vegetables, we ſee ſomething that carries 
a kind of analogy to ſenſe; they contract their 
leaves againſt the cold; they open them to the fa- 
vourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


18. To exhibit to ſhow; to diſplay on the 
_ _ outſide; to ſet to view. | 
The aſpe& of every one in the family carries ſo 
much ſatisfaction, that it appears he knows his 
happy lot. Addiſon. 
<9. To imply ; to import. - 

ö It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightneſs, or folly, for men to quit and renounce 
their former tenets, preſently, upon the offer of an 
argument which they cannot immediately oye 


Locke: 


20. To contain; to compriſe. | a ; 
He thought it carried ſomething of argument in 
it, to prove that doctrine. Watts on the Mind. 


21. To have annexed ; to have any thing 
joined: with the particle auth. 

There was a righteous and a ſearching law, di- 
rely forbiddipg ſuch practices; and they knew 
that it carried with it the divine ſtamp. South. 

There are many expreſſions, which carry with 
them to my mind no clear ideas. Locke. 
The obvious portions of extenſion, that affect 
our ſenſes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of fittite. 
22. To convey or bear any thing united 
or adhering, by communication of mo- 
ion. 


We ſee alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are carried 


withswvind: and therefore ſounds will be heard 
further with the wind than againft the wind. 

* . Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

ag. To move or continue any thing in a cer- 

_ tain direction. a 

His chimney is carried up through the whole 

rock, ſo that you ſee the ſky through it, notwith- 

ſtanding the rooms lie very deep. Addiſon on Italy. 


- 24. To puſh on ideas, arguments, or any 

thing ſucceſhve in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath 
raf rie up their government to an incredible diſ- 
ane. Hale*s Origin of Mankind. 

a5. To receive; to endure : not in uſe. 

: Some have in readineſs ſo many odd ſtories, as 

there is nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, 

to make others carry it with more pleaſure. Bacon. 

26. To convey by means of ſomething ſup- 

- . potting. 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
ſtrawberry, upon ſticks, as you do hops upon poles. 

Os Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 


- 
* 


27. To bear, as trees. es 
get them a reaſonable depth, and they will carry 
woe ſhoots upon the ſtem. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs. 
NDoung whelps learn cafily to carry; young po- 
_ / © pipjays learn quickly to ſpeak. | 
OR LO N3%% © Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
To carry off. To kill. 
Old Parr Hved to one hundred and fifty-three 
years of age, and might have gone further, if the 
' change of air had not carried him offi Temple. 


30. To carry an. To promote : to help for- 


a9. 


Ward. x a 
It carries on the ſame deſign that is promoted 
by authors of a graver turn, and only does it in 
another manner. . Addiſon. 
31, T6 carry on. To continue; to put for- 


- 


ward from one ſtage to another. 


| By the adminiſtration of grace, begun by our | 
©” "Blefſed Saviour, carried on by his diſciples, and to 
de completed by their ſuccefſours to the world's 


— 


end. | . 3 


be —_ 


Locke. | 


| 


| 


| 


] 


CAR 


Spratt. | 


"CAR 


-  Maeds's ſettlement. in Italy was carried on | 
through all the oppoſitions in his way to it, both 
by ſea and land. Addiſon. 

32. Tocarry on. To proſecute; not to let 
ceaſe. | g 

France will not conſent to furniſh us with mo- 
ney, ſufficient to carry on the war. Temple. 


33. To carry through. To ſupport ; to keep 
from failing, or being conquered. 

That grace will carry us if we do not wilfully 
betray our ſuccours, vitoriouſly through all difh- 
cultics. Hammond. 

To CA'rRY, kar'-ry. v.n..- _ | 

i. A hare is ſaid by hunters to carry, when 
ſhe runs on rotten ground, or on froſt, and 
it ſticks to her feet. 

2. A horſe is ſaid to carry cuell, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is ſhort, and ill- 
ſhaped, and he lowers his head, he is ſaid 
to carry loa. 

C&/RRY-TALE, kar'-ry-tYle. 2. / 

and fale.] A talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome flight 

zany, 
Told our intents before. Shak. Love's Labour Loft. 

CA'RT, ka'rt. 2. . See Car. [cnzr, cnar, 
Sax,] * 

1. A carriage in general. | 

The Scythians are deſcribed. by Herodotus to 
lodge always in carts, and to feed upon the milk of 
mares. : Temple. 

» Triptolemus, ſo ſung the Nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine. Dryden. 

2. A wheel-carriage, uſed commonly for lug- 
: Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 

He ſtopp'd a little Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, uſed 
by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a avag- 
gon, which has four wheels. | 

Alas! what weights are theſe chat load my heart! 
I am as dull as winter ſtarved ſheep, 

Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart, Sidney. 
4. The vehicle in which criminals are car- 
ried to execution. | 

The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open 

the ſcene, . 

Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
3 . 
To CAR r, kiYrt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
expoſe in a cart, by way of puniſhment. 

Democritus ne er laugh'd ſo loud, 
To ſee bawds carted through the crowd. Hudib rats. 

No woman led a better life: | 
She to intrigues was een hard-hearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd was carted; 

And thought the nation ne'cr would thrive, 
Till all the whores were burnt alive, Prior. 
o CarT, kYrt.' v. =. To uſe carts for car- 

riage. 

Oxen are not ſo good for draught, where you 
have occaſion to cart much, but for winter plough- 
ing : TE ak Mortimer. 

T-HORSE, kà'rt-hörse. u. . [from cart 

arid -bor/e.] A coarſe unwieldy horſe, fit 

only for the cart. b | 

It was determined, that theſe ſick and wounded 

- ſoldiers ſhould be carried upon the cart-borſes. 

. K nolles. 

. [from cart 


* 


- 


CART-JADE, k\'rt-dzh4de. u. 
and 
cart 

He came out with all his clowns, horſed upon 
ſuch cart-jadee, fo furniſhed, I thought if that 
were thrift, I wiſhed none of my friends or ſub. - 
jects ever to thrive, Sidney. 

CART-LOAD; kà'rt- ldd. 2. /. [from cart and 


* > F> pron ” a * wb 
2 2 


from carry 


jade.) A vile horfe, fit only for the 
JET Mio | 


CAR 


1. A quantity of any thing piled on 

A. cart-load of carrots appeared of dark 
lour, when looked upon where the N FT 
obverted to the eye, than where the Ude, u. 


_ wn pling 1 his accomplices travel N. 5 
ntry with ca 0 : 
will take it. 5 3 
2. A quantity ſufficient to load a cart * 
CART-ROPE, kärt-rö'pe. 2. ,. [from cart and 
rope.) A ſtrong cord uſed to faſten the 


load on the carriage: pr 5 
ren 


CART-WAY, kA'rt-wi. 2. 
way.) A way through 
may convemently travel. 

Where your woods are large, it is b 
a cart-2way along the middle of them. 


| Mortimer Huſbori 

ü 's gpm kart-blant'sh, [French 
blank paper; a paper to be filled, 
with ſuch conditions as the * 
whom it is ſent thinks proper. 


2 Cart, 


— 


which a Cartiaye 


eſt to have 


perſon th 


94 my kar-tclF, n. / (cartel, Fr. cartel, 
1. A writing containing, for the x 
ſtipulations between 3 PING 
As this diſcord among the ſiſterhood is likely 
to engage them in a long and lingering war, it 
the more neceſſary that there ſhould be a 74 
ſettled among them. Addiſon's Freehdleey, 
2. Anciently any publick paper, 
They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport ; 
And as to perjur'd duke of Lancaſtcr, 
Their cartel of defiance, they prefer. 
* Daniel's Civil ar. 
CARTER, ka'r-töür. 7. /. [from cart.) The 
man who drives a cart, or whoſe trade it 
is to drive a cart. 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a tate, 
But keep a farm, and carters. Sbaleſb. Hani. 
The Divine goodneſs never fails, provided that, 
according to the advice of Hercules to the car, 
wie put our own ſhoulders to the work. Z'Efrarge, 
Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. Drycr. 
It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horſes, to make them carry their burdens 
5 cheerfully. ; Dryden Dufreſnes, 
CARTILAGE, kar-ti-11dzh. . /. [cartilag:, 
Lat.] A ſmooth and ſolid body, ſofter 
than a bone, but harder than a ligament. 
In it are no cavities or cells for containing 
of marrow ; nor is it covered over with a 
membrane to make it ſenſible, as the bones 
are. The cartilages have a natural elaſti- 
city, by which, if they are forced from 
cir natural figure or fituation, they retum 
to it of themſelves, as ſoon as that force is 
taken away. Quins, 
Canals, by degrees, are aboliſhed, and gron 
ſolid ; ſeveral of them united grow a membrane; 
theſe membranes further conſolidated become cre 
tilages, and cartilage: bones. Arbutlna. 
CARTILAGYNEOUS, kir-t ff are? 44 
CAR TILA dix os, kär-ty-Jddzh“-I-nüs. 
[from cartilage.} Conſiſting of cartilages. 
By what artifice the cartilaginous Kind of fiſhes 
_ poiſe themſelves, aſcend and deſcend at plealure, 
. and continue in what depth of water they laſt, 1828 
yet unknown. I 3 = 
I The larynx gives to the brean, 
as the Taken paſſeth — the rimula makes 3 
vibration of thoſe cartilaginous bodies, which forms 
that breath into a vocal ſound or voice. 
3 Halle r Elements of Seri 
Ca TOO, kir-t&n. N. ＋. Jcartone, — 
Painting or drawing upon large paper. 
| It is Sith a vulgar Yee the world beho!6 
the cartoons of Raphael, and every one ſeck 
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caro ven, KAr-tötsh. u. /. [cartoucht, Fr. ] 

2 vl girt round with marlin, and hold- 
rty-cight muſket balls, and fix or 
n balls of a pound weight. It 1s 
of a hobit or ſmall mortar, and is 
Harris. 


ing fo 
eight = 
* os 
| woe for defending a pals. 
x; A portable box for charges. | 
CarTRAG wy ki/rtridzh ? ne . [cartouchey 
CaſrTRIDGE, Fr.] A caſe 
or parchment filled with gun- 
wder, uſed for the greater expedition in 


cChargin 8. 
= — A ſtands in perſon by, 
is new-caſt cannons firmly to explore; | 
The firength of big-corn'd powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartrage ſorts for every bore. Dryd. 
TexuT, kA'rt-rit. 2. ,. [from cart and 
a eng a way.] The track made by a 
art wheel. 
C#RTULARY, kir-to-la-ry. n. /. (from charta 
paper, Lat.] A place where papers or re- 
' cords are kept. 
CARTWRIGHT, kiTt-rit. n./. [from cart and 
'* eoright.] A maker of carts. | 
After local names, the moſt names have been 
derived from occupations or profeſſions; as, Tay- 
lor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. Camden's Remains, 
7a CARVE, ka'rv. v. a. [ceopran, Sax. Ler- 
ven, Putch.] | 
1. To cut wood, or ſtone, or other matter, 
into elegant forms. | 
Taking the very refuſe, he hath carved it di- 
 ligently when he-had nothing elfe to do. 
x Wiſdom, xiii. 13. 
Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 


into a ſtatue of Alexander the Great, and had the | 


memory of the fact been obliterated by ſome ac- 
cident, who could aſterwards have proved it im- 
- poſſible, but that it might caſually have been ? 


Bentley. 
g or cutting. 
III, f 


2. To cut meat at the table. 
3. To make any thing by carvin 
Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe o 
In ſculpture exercis'd his happy ſkill; 
And cerv'd in ivory ſuch a maid ſo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare, 
Were ſhe to work. Dryden. 
4: To engrave. 
_ ©, "© Roſalind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts VII character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
* Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs'd every where. 
Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 
The fair, the chaſte, the unexpreſſive ſhe. Shak. 
5. To diftribute ; 
* at will. | RY 
He bath been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and his own ſoldiers, who 
could eaſily. have carved themſelves their own 
* food. | has South, 
How dares ſinful duſt and aſhes invade the pre- 
rogative of Providence, and carve out to himſelf 
- the ſeaſons and iſſues of life and death? South. 
The labourers ſhare, being ſeldom more than a 
| bare ſubſiſtence, never allows that body of men 


4 


. 


opportunity toſtrugglewith the richer, unleſs when be ha, — 

'% the richer, Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 

e * common and great diſtreſs emboldens them Crack thy frail caſe. Shakeſp. — and Cleopatra, 
* 2 8 op ary u. Pw 3 was you that * wg, | 
v. 8 S ugh a aſe - 5 
Or they will buy his ſheep forth of the cote, | a 8 

Or they will zarve the ſhepherd's throat. 8 Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
32 ener Paſlorals. | mediately made themſelves up in caſze. 
5 — Macbeth, with his brandiſm' d ſteel, 3 Ray on the Creation. 

* valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. Shak. The body is but a caſe to this vehicle. 1 
* Carve, kà rv. D. te © wy Broomg on the Odyſſey. | 
. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor. | | 


To perform at table the office of ſupply- 
| | e OL muppiy- 


* 
v * 
- ; 


4 


of wood three inches thick at the | 


| Ca'RVER, kir-var, a. / [from carve.] 
1. A ſculptor. 


to apportion ; to provide | 


"CAS 


I do mean-to make love to Ford's wife; I'ſpy' 
entertainment in her; ſhe difcourſes, ſhe carves, 
ſhe-gives the leer of invitation. * 


Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 2 


Well then, things handſomely were ſerv'd ; 
My miſtreſs for the ſtrangers caro'd. Prior. 
CA'RVEL, ka'r-vil. a. . A ſmall ſhip. 
| I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to ſend in the little fly- boat, or the carvel, 
into the river; for, with our great ſhips, we durſt 
not approach the coaſt. Raleigh. 


All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 

The maſter painters and the carvers came. Dryden. 

2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 
Meanwhile thy indignation- yet to raiſe, 

The carver, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 

With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 

With proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſſects. Dryden. 
3. He that apportions or diſtributes at will, 

In this kind, to come in braving arms, 

Be his own carver, and cut out his way, 

To find out right with wrongs it may not be. 

| Shakeſp. Richard II. 

We are not the carvers of our own fortunes. 

- | L' Eſtrange. 
CA'rvinG, ki'r-ving. . /. [from carve.] 
Sculpture; figures carved. | | 

They can no more laſt like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings in wood like thoſe in marble and 
braſs. Temple, 

The lids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk - 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. 

Dryden's Virgil. 
Carv/NCLE, kir-ankl. 2. /. [caruncula, Lat.] 

A ſmall protuberance of fleſh, either nat u- 

ral or morbid. | | 

Carumncles are a ſort of looſe fleſh ariſing in the 

urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid mat- 


ter, : . . Wiſeman. 
CARY A'TES, ki-ry-1'tes. n. ſ. [from 
\ CARY A'TIDES, r Lz. dds. Carya, a 


city taken by the Greeks, who led away 
the women captives ; and, to perpetuate 
their ſlavery, repreſented them in build- 
ings as charged with burdens.] An order 
of columns or pilaſters, under the figures 
of women dreſſed in long robes, ferving to 
ſupport entablatures. Chambers. 
| CASCA'DE, kàs-kà de. 1. J. Icaſcade, Fr. caſca- 
ta, Ital. from caſcare to fall.] A cataract; 
a water-fall, F | 
Rivers diverted from their native courſe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large caſcades in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 
Or roſe through figur d ſtone, or breathing gold. 


| 


The river Teverone throws itſelf down a preci- 
pice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one rock 
to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 


Addiſon, 
CASE, k2'se. 7. /. [caife, Fr. a box.] | 
I. Something that covers. or contains any 
thing elſe; a covering; a box; a ſheath. 


juſt then Clariſſa drew, 
A two edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. | 
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2. The outer part of a houſe or 


* ESR © 


* 


Prior. 


with tempting grace, 


* 


C-A'S 


The eaſe of the holy houſe is nobly deſigned, 
and executed by great maſters. Ad/iſcn on Tialy. 
3. A building unfurniſhed. : 

He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the uni- 
verſity, a fair caſe for books, and to furnifh it with 
choice collectious from all parts, at his own charge. 

2 a W ation. 
CASE-KN1FE, k2a'se-nife. n. / [from caſe and 
knife.} A large kitchen knife, 8 
The king always acts with a great raſe-knifſe 
ſtuck in his girdle, which the lady ſnatches from 
him in the ſtruggle, and ſo defends herſelf. 
Adu ſon on Italy. 
CAsk-sHor, kàA'se-shòôt. . , [from caſe and 
ſhot.) Bullets incloſed in a caſe. ' 
In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, 
charged with caſe-ſbot.  - Clarendes. 
CASE, ki'se. n. /. [caſus, Lat.) 
1, Condition with regard to outward cir- 
cumſtances. | 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 

How dare I think ſuch glory to attain ? 

Theſe that have it attain'd were in like caſe,” 

Quoth he, as wretched, and liv'd in like pain. 

| Fairy Dueen. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the caſe 
yours; 

Be now a father, and propofe a ſon. Shak. Hen. IV. 

Some knew the face, | 

And all had heard the much lamented caſe. Drad. 

Theſe were the circumſtances under which the 

Corinthians then were; and the argument vrhiah 

the apoſtle advances, is intended to reach their par- 

ticular caſe. ; . Atterbury. 

My youth may be made, as it never fails in ex- 
ecutions, a caſe of compaſſion. | 

Pope's Preface to bis Works. 


| 


— 


2. State of things. 
He ſaith, that if there can be found ſuch an 
inequality between man and man, as between man 
and beaſt, or between ſoul and body, it inveſteth a 
right of government; which ſeemeth rather an 
impoſſible caſe, than an untrue fentence. Bacon. 
Here was the coſe; an army of Engliſh, waſted 

and tired with a long winter's fiege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than themſelves, freſh 


and in vigour. | 1 Bacon. 
I can but be a flave where An; ſo that 
taken or not taken, tis all a caſe to me. 
23 L Eftrange. 


They are excellent in order to certain ends; he 
hath no need to uſe them, as the cafe now frands, 
being provided for with the proviſion of an angel. 
8 Taylor's Holy Living. 
Your parents did not produce you much into the 
world, whereby yon have fewer ill impreſſions; 
but they failed, as is generally the caſe, in too 
much negleQing to cultivate your mind. Swift. 
. [In phyfick.] State of the body; ſtate of 
the difeaſe. | ; 

It was well; for we had rather met with calms. 
and contrary winds, than any. tempeſts ; fer our 
ſick were many, and in very ill o/c. Bacon. 

Chalybeate water ſeems to be a proper remedy 
in hypochondriacal caſes. Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 

4. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. X 
5. The ſtate of facts juridically confidered ; 
| as, the lawyers cited many caſes in their 
leas. | 
* H be be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call up one thing to prove and illuſtrate another, 
let him ſtudy the lawyers caſes - ſo every defect of 
the mind may have a ſpecial receipt. Bacon's Eſſays. 
6. In ludicrous language, condition with-re- 
gard to Teannefs or fat. Iz caſe, is lu/ſty or 
fat. LEN | ABC PAC ip | * 
Thou lyeſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am a 
caſe to j a conſtable,  Shakeſp. 7 Re. 
Pray have but patience till chen, and when T 
am in little better coſe, VI throw myſelf in the 
very mouth of yo" ange. 


. 


— 


| 


. 


F 


— 


CAS 


Quoth , I ſhould not, if I were 
In cafe fer actian, now be here. 
For if the fire be faint, or out of coſe, 
He will he copy d in his famiſh'd race. Dryd. Vi 
The prieſt was pretty well is a/c, 
And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 
 Look'd with an eaſy careleſs mien, 


E perſe d ſtranger to the ſpleen. Bwift. | 
7. Contingence; poſlible event. 
I The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall out con- 


trary to his belief or expectation, hath made no 
proviſion for this caſe; if, contrary to his confi- 
dence, it ſhould prove in the iſſue that there is a 
So d, the man is loſt and undone for ever. Tillotſon. 
8. Queſtion relating to particular perſons or 
things. 
| Well do I fad each man moſt wiſe in 
eaſe. 8 : > 
* is ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not 
appeal to this judge, in all caſes, it being ſo ſhort 
aud expedite a way for the ending of controverſies. 
| Tilletſon. 
9. Repreſentation of any fact or queſtion. 
10. The variation of nouns. 
The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes 
it the Latin and Greek tongues, in the ſeveral 
numbers, are called caſes, and are deſigned to ex- 
preſs the ſeveral views or relations under which 
the mind conſiders things with regard to one an- 
other; and the variation of the noun for this 
. purpoſe is called declenſion. Clar#'s Latin Gram. 
II. In caſeggzn' caſo, Ital.] If it ſhould hap- 
pen; upoff the ſuppoſition that: a form 
of ſpeech now little uſed. 

For in. caſe it be certain, hard it cannot be for 
them to-ſhew us where we ſhall find it; that we 
may {ay theſe were the orders of the apoſtles. 


his own 


. | ; Hooker. 
A fure retreat to his forces, iz caſe they ſhould | 


Lave ag ill day, or unlucky chance 1n the field. 

Bacon's Henry VII. 

This would be the accompliſhment of their 
__ - common fclicity, iz caſe, either by their evil deſ- 
tiny or advice, they ſuffered not the occaſion to 

beloflc ' Hayward. 
1% Cagts ki'se. v. a. [from the noun.] 
s. To put in a caſe or cover. 
1 C2ſ: ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours; there 's 
money of the king's coming down the hill. 
|  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The cry went once for thee, 
And Kill it might, and yet it may again, 
. 1f thou would'ſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And cafe thy reputation in a tent. | 
| © Shabeſp. Troilus and Cre//ida. 

Like'a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 

Ca d in green ſcales, the crocodile extends. 
"4. | Thomſon. 

. To cover 4s & caſe. 
Then comes my fit again 

„ tots 
As broad and general as the /ing air. 
| W. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
3. To cover on the outſide with materials 
different from the inſide. 

Then they began to caſe their houſes with mar- 
E en Arbutbnot. 
1. To ſtrip off the covering; to take off the 

1 | Feel, | 

We'll make you ſame ſport with the fox ere we 
eaſe him. Sbg. Al's well that enis well. 
To CAsE, kise. v. „. To put caſes; to 
contrive repreſentations of facts: a ludi- 
The 172 reſently to reaſoning and eg 
They fell preſently to reaſoning and aging upon 
the matter dy Red) GſtinRions before 
him. Mrz eres 2 L Eftrange. 0 
o CaSEnnRDEN, kA se-härdn. v. a. Ifrom 
** and Harden.] To harden on the dut- 


\ 


- 


* 
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nn 


Sidney. | 


; I had elſe been pers | 


ner of e eburdaning is thus; Take 


CAS 


then beat it46 poder ; put about the ſame quan- 


CAS 


A Venetian, finding his ſon's cxPences grow 


tity of bay ſalt to it, and 2 them together 
with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white wine vinegar. 
Lay ſome of this mixture upon loam, and cover 
ur iron all over with it; then the loam 
About all, and lay it upon the hearth of the forge 
to dry and harden. Put it into the fire, and blow 
the coals to it, till the whole lump have juſt a 
ood-red heat. Moxon's Mechan, Exereiſes. 
Ca/sEMATE, k4'se-mate. u. /. [from caſa ar- 
mata, Ital. caſamata, Span, à vault formerly 
made to ſeparate the platforms of the 
lower and upper batteries.) | 
1. {In fortification.] A kind of vault or arch 
of ſtone-work, in that part of the flank of 
a baſtion next the curtin, ſomewhat re- 
tired or drawn back towards the capital of 
the baſtion, ſerving as a battery to defend 
the face of the oppoſite baſtion, and the 
moat or ditch. Chambers. 
2. The well, with its ſeveral ſubterraneous 
branches, dug in the paſſage of the baſ- 
tion, till the miner is heard at work, and 
air given to the mine. Harris. 
Ca'sSEMENT, kA'se-mEnt. n.' ſe {caſamento, 
Ital.) A window opening upon hinges. 
Why, then may you have a | 00g of the great 
chamber window, where we play, open, and the 


Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 
Here in this world they do much knowledge read, 
And are the caſements which admit moſt light. 
| . Davies. 
They, waken'd with the noiſe, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid, the caſement, 
Look'd out, but yet with ſome amazement, 
; F Hudibras, | 
There is as much difference between the clear 
repreſentations of the underſtanding then, and the 
obſcure diſcoveries that it makes now, as there is 
between the proſpect of a caſement and a keyhole. 


South. 
Ca'szOvus, kY-shis. adj. Ccaſeus, Lat.] Re- 
- ſembling cheeſe ; cheeſy. | 

Its fibrous parts are from the caſcous parts of the 
chyle. | N Floyer on the Humosurs, 
Ca'sErN, kiY-8&rm. 1. /. [caſerne, Fr.] A 
little room or lodgement erected between 


towns, to ſerve as apartments or lodgings 
for the ſoldiers of the garriſon, with beds. 
| X Harris. 
Ca'szworn, k#'se-wirm. #. .. [from caſe 
ang evorm.] A grub that makes itſelf a 
E. | 
Cadiſes, or caſetvormę, are to he found in this 
nation, in ſeveral diſtinct counties, and in ſeveral 
little brooks. * Floyer. 
CASH, kash'. . /. [caiſe, Fr. a cheſt. 
Money ; properly ready money ; money in 
the cheſt, or at hand. _ e 
A thief, bent to unhoard the ca 
Of ſome rich bungher. _ - ,, Paradiſe Loſs. 
He is at an end of all his cab, he has both his 
law and his daily bread now upon truſt. 
— > Se Arbutbnot . John Bull. 
He ſent the thief, that ſtole the caſo, away, 
And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. Pope. 
CA/$H-KEEPER, kish'-ke-phr. 2. / [from 
" caſh and keep.) A man entruſted with the 
money. : Fe 1 | 
Diſpenſator was properly a caſb-4eeper, or privy-! 
pur ſe. 2 ©  Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Ca's4EWNVUT, kä-sbô“ nüt. 2. / A tree that 
bears duts, not with ſhells, but huſks. 
He 


| 


4 
4 


Casni'tr, kis-sh&r. 1. / [from el.] 
that has charge of the money. LEY 
IF a ard or caſhier be ſuffered to run on, 


moon may ſhine in at the caſement. 


the rampart and the houſes of fortified | 


very high, ordered his eaſier to let him ba 


more moneyhan what he ſhould de 
received it. A count When be 


Flight of caſbiers, or mobs, 

And knows no loſſes, while the 

To Casnrtr, ki-sh&r. 
re, Lat.] 


he'll never Er 
muſe is kind. Pige 


cafe 7. 4. leaſer, Br, 
r. To diſcard; to diſmiſs 


, from a 
ſociety, with reproach. poſt, or : 
Does t not go well? Caſſio ha 


* . 
And thou by that ſmall hurt hat been the 


caſoier'd Caſto. 


Seconds in factions many tim Sheteh, 


8 es prove prin. 
cipals; but many times alſo the 
and are caſbiered. 5 ** 
If 1 had omitted what he ſaid, his — 
words being thus cafbieredin my hands, he had 
longer been Lucretius. D 5 
They have already caſtiered ſeveral of their fol 
| lowers as mutineers, Addiſon's Frecbala, 
The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cabin 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be ſeared, Sf 
SO ſeems, in the following paſſages, to 
fignify the ſame as to annul : to vacy-. 
which is ſufficiently agreeable to the ded. 
vation. | 
If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon 
or a mother her daughter, we muſt charge this 
upon a peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs of nature; 
if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which ſeems to be utter ca/5iering of it, and devia. 
tion from, and a contradiction to, the comman 
principles of humanity. Suuth, 
Some caſbier, or at leaſt endeavour to invalidate, 
all other arguments, and forbid us to hearken to 
thoſe proofs, as weak or fallacious. Locle. 
Casx, kask'. 1. ſ. [caſque, Fr. cadus, Lat.] 
1. A barrel; a wooden veſſcl to ſtop up 
liquor or proviſions. ; 
The patient turning,himſelf abed, it makes 3 
fluctuating kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of 
Water in a caſt. Harry, 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Sctine, 
Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'ergrowt, 
The good old caft for ever keeps unknown. Dry/. 
2. It has cat in a kind of plural ſenſe, to 
ſignify the commodity or proviſion of caſts. 
. Great inconveniencies grow by the bad col be- 
ing commonly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, #5 
"that a great part of the beer is ever loſt and cal 


away. N Raki. 
CASK | n. fo (caſque, Fr. caſis, 
5 kasK”. 1 Lat.] A helmet; Are 


mour for the head : a poetical word. 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the cue 
Of thy pernicious enemy. 
And theſe 
Sling weighty ſtones, when from afar they fight; 
Their caſues are cork, a covering thick and — 
Why does he load with darts 
His trembling hands, and cruſh beneath a 446 
His wrinkled brows ? Addy, 
Ca'sxeT, kas-kit. 1. /. [a diminutive of ca 
a cheſt, Fr. cafe, caſſette.) A ſmall box or 
cheſt for jewels, or things of particular value. 
They fund him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
An empty caſket, where the jewel, life, 
By ſome damn d hand wasrobb'd and wy Mes 4 
ay 8 4 0 * 75 » 
O ignorant man! what doſt thou bear 
_ Lock'd up wb ego caſket of thy brealt ? 
What jewels and what riches haſt thou there? 
What bea nly treaſure info weak a cheſt ? Deve. 
Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepulchral rock, 
t was the raſter of heav'n's richeſt ſtore. Mit. 
That had by chance pack'd up his choicelt tica 
ſure - | 


— 


Shaft 


: 


o » 


Ide. man | 0 
e Forn or hook, dfy it thoroughly in an — 


„ 


/ 


— 


without bringing him to a reckoning, ſuch Ji 
lottiſh forbearance will teach him to ſhuille, South,” 


In one dear caſket, and ſav's only that. wer 


CAS CAS CAS 


2 ah gems unlocks, IT They had compaſſed in his hoſt, and aff darts We take up with the moſt incompetent wie- 

2 from yonder box. Pope. at the people from morning till 33 neſſes, nay, often ſuborn our own ſurmiſes and 
er, .- Klt. v. a. [from the noun. ]] eee 

0 a 40 hr Then cf thy ſword away, | criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
＋ p put caſket. And yield thee to my mercy, or J ſtrike. — 2 a hoy 95 8 * caſe, LI” _ 

| ; D and Lee. e of the very plea of a caft criminal; nor ſo 
a | jous. much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, m ! South, 

CaSSAMUNA' IR, k4s-s3'-md-ni'r. u. An - * 1 n Ns > Bos: it off, and There then we met; both tried, and both were 

- aromatick vegetable, being a ſpecies of ga- | / it from thee. "Matthew, ; 
tang brought from the Eaſt, a pervous 3. To throw, as from an engine. | And this irrevocable ſentence paſt. Dryden. 

ſtomachick fimple. ; Quincy. Slings to caft ſtones, | Chronieles. | 19. To overcome or defeat in a law ſuit. 

fare, low Lat.] To vacate; to invalidate ; Cas the duſt into the brook. Deuteronomy. The northern men were agreed, and in effect 

40 make void; to nullify. 5. To force by violence all the other, to ca our London eſcheatour. INS 

This opinion ſuperſedes „ 5 A . Caſt them into the Red Sea. Exodus. | ' Camden 14 Remains. 

dium we have. ay on reation. Caft them into another land. Dexterevemy. Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, 

css“ Trion, kis-8Y-8hin, 2. J [caſſatio, Lat.] 6. To ſhed. | they would inevitably be cafe. Decay of Piety. 
A making null or void. ? 5 Nor ſhall your vine cf her fruit. Malachy. 20. T0 0 A proje@ to ſurpriſe | 

css vt, kas'-84-vy, } n./. A plant. It is 7. To throw from a high place. Can ever be attempted twice ; ; 

Cy/s384DA, kAs-54a-dA. ] cultivated in all the Bear him to the rock 'Tarpeian, and from thence Nor deſien eren 
, aferwardh 
after being diveſted of its milky juice, is g. To throw as a net or ſnare. . To - aſhier. | 8 ; 

r mene 1 ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may 64 You are but now oft in his mood, a puniſhment 
of bread... Of this there are two forts, a ſnare upon you. I Cor. Vil. 35. more in policy than in malice ; even ſo as one 
The moſt common has purpliſh ſtalks, with | ,, To drop; to let fall. would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affright an im- 
the veins and leaves of a purpliſh colour ; They let down the boat into the ſea, as though perious lion, 1 Shaleſp. 
but the ſtalks of the other are green, and they would have c anchor. Act, xxvii. 30.22. To leave behind in a race 
the leaves of a lighter green. The laſt ſort | 10. To throw dice, or lots. In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and 

_ is not venomous, even when the roots are | And Joſhua «aft lots for them in Shiloh. | '- wind, / 

2 — 7 of juice 4 2 * — EY 2 Jaſbua, xviii. FO. | You caft our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. =—Dryd. 
uen ig up, roaſt, and ca e pota- 11. To throw, in wreſtling. | 0 i ; 
—— without any ill effects. x Miller. And 1 think, being too ſtrong for him, though 23. To ſhed ; to let fall; to lay aſide; to 

Cus24wane, kis'-63-wi're. See Cassio- | he took my legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to mann ; t0,comge.0 2 their points our 
WARY. | caſt him. | S Sbateſp. rg , | * 

Cas514, kis'-shyi. n. / A ſweet ſpice men- 12. To throw, as worthleſs or hateful. | The bird of conqueſt her chief feather ca. Fairf. 

: : His carcaſe was ca in the wa Chronicles 1 ; 
tioned by Moſes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an ingre- IE 1d 4 « % hi | his Of plants ſome are green all winter, others cat 
dient in the compoſition of the holy oil, His friends. contend to em s body; hie] their leaves. Pam Natural Hiftory. 
which was to be made uſe of in the conſe- enemies, that they may caf? it to the dogs. The caffing of the ſkin is, by the ancients, com- 
eration of the ſacred veſſels of the taber- . 


1 he breaki ine, | 
nade; This aromatick is ſaid to be the | 13: To drive by violence of weather. pared to the breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, 


r but not rightly; for that were to make every 
bark of a tree very like cinnamon, and Howbeit we mult be cg upon a certain land. | gglg of the ſkin a new birth: and beſides, the 
ws in the Indies without being culti- | * | fſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped ac- 
ey | 3 | Ec N. 2 of lands, what ocean have you cording to the parts, but the ſkin is ſhaped accord- 
All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes, and EE 7 ing to the parts. The creatures that caſ the ſkin 
caſa. : N Plalm xv. 8. What _ ſuſtain's, and on what 9 * are the ſnake, the viper, the graſshopper, the lizard, 
Fist, kis'-shya. 1. /. The name of a tree. 16 To an” we"? 1 * n Bacon. 
— r . This fumes off in the calcination of the ſtone NT nts Ore LEY 


ear 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders — ' 
a is contained one hard feed. and caſs a fulphureous ſmell. Woodward. | 


lodg 15. To bring ſuddenly or unexpectedly Which might it never have been caff, 
k ** 5 | : Each ! > 2 
— — he wy 225d Content themſelves with that which was the Each year's growth added to the laſt, 


111 The lofty branches had ſupply d. We.” 
leaves, diſpoſed orbicularly. Miller. | irremediable error of former time, or the neceſſity The earth's bold ſons prodigious pride. Waller. 
C&$81DONY, or Stictadore, kis'-81-d6-nh. n. /. NN e IP 1 N The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt, 
[foechas, Lat.] The name of a plant. /* | 16. To build by throwing up earth; to raiſe. | The foreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caſt. 
c ar IL. ah wa 3 Al And ſhooting in the earth, of up a mount of Tg Dryden. 
bY , TY. 3. J. arge clay. | Spenſer's Fairy Qucen. | From hence, my lord, and love, I thus conclude, . 
bud of prey in the Eaſt Indies. Thine enemies ſhall ca a trench about thee. That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
1 have a clear idea of the relation of dam and Luke. Mean as I am, yet may I have the grace - 
5 between the two caffiowaries in St. James's The king of Aſſyria ſhall not come into this | To make you father of a generous race: 


3 ian, Locke. | city, nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before it F And noble then am I, when I begin, . 

Cit80Ck, KA sük. 1. . [caſaque, Fr.] A cloſe'| with ſhield, nor caſt a bank againſt it. In virtue cloth'd, to caff the rags of fin. Dryden. 
zgaAment ; now generally that which clergy- 2 Kings, xix. 32. The ladies have been in a kind of moulting 
men wear under their gowns. At length Barbaroſſa having caſ up his trenches, | ſeaſon, having caft great quantities of ribbon and 


Half dare not ſhake the ſnow from off their | landed fifty-four pieces of artillery for battery. cambrick, and reduced the human figure to the 
Heals, left they ſhake themſelves to pi = | 0 


— 


f Kndlles's Hiftory. | beautiful globular form. Aus. 
oY | Sb. Earth- worms will come forth, and moles will | 24. To lay afide, as fit to be uſed or worn 
His ſcanty falary compelled him to run deep in , up more, and fleas bite more, againſt rain. no longer. 
debt for a new gown and cafock, and now and Bacon : Natural Hiftory. | $0 may ca poets write; there *s no 
then forced him to write ſome paper of wit or hu- x7. To put into or out of any certain ftate, To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. _ Dryd. 
| _ or preach a ſermon for ten ſhillings, toſup- | with the notion of deſcent, or depreſſion : He has ever been of opinion, that giving 2 
of neceliities, , Swift. as, the king was caft from his throne. clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill eff | 
S3WEED, kas'-wed, n. ſ. A common weed, _ Jefus had heard that John was coft into priſon. | upon little minds. Auen. 4 
2 called Fepherd's pouch. ' | | | Mathew. 25. To have abortions ; to bring forth before q 
CAST, keto. a. peter. eat; particip. | — At thy rebuke both the chariot and horſe are] the time. Rb Tod, n 
Pal enf. [hafer, Daniſh.} This is a word e into a dead fleep, | Pfulm lxxvi. 6.) Thy ewes and thy ſhe-goats have notrof their - 
Tecnico and indefinite uſe. { 18. To condemn in a eriminal trial. young. .-* RS ot Seng. | 
3. 4 throw with the hand. ' 0 1 But oh, that treacherous breaſt ! to whom weak | 26.. To make to preponderates to decide by ; 
* Re to endure the wounds of thoſe you G8 ben ' overbalancing ; to give overweight. +4: 2K | 
43 Prod envy cafleth at novelty, than to go on Did truſt our counſels, and we bath may rue, Which bein inclined, not conſtrained, coptain 
n ealy ways of ancient miſ- | Having his falſehood found too.late, twas he - | within themſelves he zafting a&; and a pdwer tio 
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| That made me cf you guilty, and you me. Donna. 1 command the can²οt Wan Var Err. 
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Hor to build ſhips, and dreadful o 
„ mud dhe tdb. A 


He twice elfay'd-t0 caft his fon in 


is £4 * 


GAS 


Ho much intereſt 4. the balance in eaſes 


: dubious. . . South. 
. Life and death are equal in themſelves, 
That which could c the balance, is thy falſhood. 
” . 1 * Ss # Dryden. 


+ Not many years ago, it ſo happened, that a 
cobler had the ing vote for the life of a exi- 
- minal, which he very graciouſly gave on the mer- 
-  ciful ſide. Addifon on Italy. 
. " Suppole your eyes ſent equal rays * 
_ Upon two diſtant of ale; 

In this fad ſtate, your doubtful choice _ 
Would never have the cafting voice. Prior. 
27. To compute; to reckon ; to calculate. 
_. - Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, poets, 


eannoet 
Think, ſpeak, cg, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. - - Shateſp. 


Here is now the ſmith's note for ſheeing and 
plow-irons,—Let it be c and paid. Sbaleſp. 
You caf! th* event of war, my noble Lord, 

_ Andſumm'd th' account of chance, before you ſaid, 
Let us make head. Shakeſp. 
The beſt way to repreſent to life the manifo!d 

uſe of friendſhip, is to caſt and ſee how many things 
there are, which a man cannot do himſelf. 

| 7 Bacon's Eſſays. 

I have lately been caſting in my thoughts the 

» ſeveral unhappineſſes of life, and comparing the 

inſelicities of old age to thoſe of infancy.  Audifor. 
28. To contrive; to plan out, | 

The cloiſter facing the South is covered with 

vines, and would have been p r for an orange- 

houſe; and had, I doubt not, been caf? for that 

2 if this piece of gardening had been then 

as much vogue as it is now... © Temple. 

a9. To judge; to confider in order to judg- 

ment 


If thou couldſt, doctor, c 
- The water of my land, find her diſeaſe, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee. Sbaleſp. 
Peace, brother, be not over exquiſite 
To cas the faſhion of uncertain evils. Milton. 
30. To fix the parts in a play. 
Our parts in the other world will be new cf, 
and mankind will be there ranged in different ſta- 


tions of ſuperiority. - - Adlliſon. 
31. To glance; to direct: applied to the eye | 
or mind. 8 , | 
A loſel wandering by the way, 


One that to bounty never caft his mind; 
Ne thought of heaven ever did aſſay, 

His baſer breaſt. | - Spenſer. 

Telmanes's languiſhing countenance, with croſſ- 
ed arms, and fometimes caſ up eyes, ſhe thought 


to have an excellent grace. Sidney 
. As he paſt along, | 
How earneſtly he caff his eyes upon me! Sb. 


Begin, auſpicious boy, to c about 
Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy mother 
3 ſingle out. | | Dryden's Virgil. 
Far eaſtward zaf thine eye, from whence the 
ſun, RX 


And orient ſcience, at a birth begun. Pope's Dun. 


He then led me to the rack, and, placing me on 
the top:of it, Ca, thy eyes caſtward, ſaid he, and 
tell me what thou ſeeſt. Aladiſon. 


& 33. To found; to form by running in a 


mould. | 
When any ſuch curious work of ſilver is to be 
ta, as requires that the impreſſion of hairs, or 


| very flender lines, be taken off by the metal, it is 
not enough that the ſilver be barely melted, but it 
muſt be kept a conſiderable while in a ſtrong fu- 

Tonk EF. Boyle. 


ce caſl, 
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The father's gricf reſtrain'd hig art 
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33. To melt metal into figures. 12 R * 


With reſtleſs rage would pull my ſtatue down, 
And caft the braſs anew to his renown. Prior. 
This was but as a refiner's fire, to purge out the 
droſs, and then caſt the maſs again into a new 
mould. us Burnet's Theory. 
34. To model; to form by rule. 
We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon meaſure of the depth of the ſea, if it were caft 
into a channel of an equal depth every where. 
| - Burnef's Theory of the Earth. 
© Under this influence, derived from mathema- 


tical ſtudies, ſome have been tempted to ca all |. 


their logical, their metaphyſical, and their theolo- 
gical and moral learning into this method. 
| Watts Logick. 
35- To communicate by reflection or emana- 
tion. b N 
So bright a ſplendour, ſo divine a grace, | 
The glorious Daphnis cg on his illuſtrious race. 
. ; Dryden. 
We may happen to find a fairer light caſt over 
the fame ſcriptures, and fee reaſon to alter our 
ſentiments even in ſome points of moment. 
Watts on the Mind, 


36. To yield, or give up, without reſerve or | 


condition. 


The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſolid | 


ground of ſatisfaction, but in making God our 
friend, and in carrying a conſcience fo clear, as 
may encourage us, with confidence, to caft our- 
_ ſelves upon him. South, 
37. To inflict. / | 
The world is apt to cat great blame on thoſe 
who have an indifferency for opinions, eſpecially 
in religion. Locke. 
38. To caſt ade. To diſmiſs as uſeleſs or 
inconvenient. | 
| I have bought 

Golden opinions from all tort of people, | 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. Sbaleſp. 

39. To caſt away. To ſhipwreck. | 

Sir Francis Drake, and John Thomas, meeting 
with a ſtorm, it thruſt John Thomas upon the 

Hands to the South, where he was caſt away. 
Raleigh's Hess. 
His father Philip had, by like miſhap, been like 

to have been caſt away upon the coaſt of England. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

With pity mov'd for others caft away ' 

On rocks of hope and fears. Roſcommon. 


But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caft our hopes away ; 
Whilſt you, regardleſs of our woe, 


So needful to us all, and to his country. 
1 a gp; Addiſon's Cato. 
41. To caſt acbay. To ruin. 
It is no impoſlible thing 
overſight in ſome one act or treaty between 
them and their potent oppoſites, utterly to c 
away themſelves for ever. ©», Hooker, 
4%. To caft by... To reject or diſmiſs, with ne- 
Old Capulet; and Montagu, © _ + 

Have 8 citizens 
Ca by their grave beſeeming ornaments... | 
2 |; By 7 0 UF. eds © 3122 Shokoſp. 
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for ſtates, by an 


}' When men, preſuming themſelves 
Yon” crowd, he might reflect, yon' joyful crowd | 


q 


| 


4 


o. To caſ off. [a hunting term.) 


| 48. To caſt off. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 


C'A'S 


only maſters of right reaſon, caſt to bothe 


wy by the votes and 
opinions of the reſt of mankind, as not u 
reckoning. ' WEN WF.” enn, 


| , Lecke, © 
4 1 102 caf down. To reject; to depreſ the 

| We re not the firſt, 

Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the worſt . 

For thee, oppreſſed king, I am caft deren . ; 


My ſell could elſe outfrown falſe fortunc's frown 
S/ 10% 


Jou are” 


The beſt way will be to let him ſee 
much 7caft down, and afflicted, for the ill Opinig 
he entertains of you. 44. 

44. To 2 forth. To emit, : 

He ſhall grow as the lily, and coft forth is 

roots as Lebanon, Hau 
45. To caft forth. To eject. i 
I caft forth all the houſchold tuff, he 
They caft me forth into the ſea, Juul 

46. To caft off. To diſcard; to put away, 

The pos will, in the perfectneis of tir: 

Caft of his followers, $144 

Ca me not of in the time of old age, Pala. 
He led me on to mightieſt decds, Þ 
But now hath caf me off, as never known, A. 
How ! not call him father? I ſee prefermert 
alters a man ſtrangely ; this may ſ:rye me for an 
uſe of inſlruction, to caff of my father, hen I ara 
. gr cat. ; Drydea, 
F long to claſp that haughty maid, 

And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion 
When I have gone thus far, I'd ca her of: 444; 

47. Tocaſt off. To reject. 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole ſociety 
of men ſhould publickly and profeſſedly difown 
and ea/t of a rule, which they could not but be 

_ infallibly certain was a law. Lick, 


me, 


— 4 


All conſpired in one to ct their ſubjeRion 
to the crown of England. Spen/cr's State of Ireland, 
This maketh them, through an unweariable 
deſire of receiving inſtruction, to ct of the care 
of thoſe very affairs, which do moſt concern their 
eſtate. . Hooker, Preface. 
| The true reaſon why any man is an atheiſt, is 
| becauſe he is a wicked man: religion would = 
him in his luſts ; and therefore he coſt it f, an 
puts all the ſcorn upon it he can. Tillolſen. 
Company, in any action, gives credit and ccun- 
tenance to the agent; and ſo much as the ſinner 
gets of this, ſo much he coſts F of ſhame, Seth. 
We ſee they never fail to exert themſelves, and 
to caſt off. the oppreſſion, when they fcel the 
weight of it. Adiſen. 
49. To caſt off. To leave behind. 
: pas £4 ſcours croſs the fields, ft of the 
dogs, and gains a wood: but preſſing through 2 
thicket, the buſhes held him by the harrs, til 
the hounds came in, and plucked him down. 
L' Efirarge- 
To let go, 
or ſet free: as, to ca of the dogs. 
51. To caft out. To reject; to turn out 
doors. : 
Thy brat hath been 4% out, like to itſelf; 0 
father owning it. Sbalgh. 
52. To caſt out. To vent; to ſpeak: with 
ſome intimation of negligence or velic- 
mence. : 
Why doſt thou ccf out fuch ungenerous term 
Againſt the lords and ſovereigns of the . 


53. To caft up. To compute ; to calculate. 


* 


kr | 3 Some writers, in gig ey the goods mo | 


2 | is rank, health, 
ſirable in life, have given them e Temple. 


beauty, and riches, PS 230 
A man who deſigns to build, is very N 


| . he: ſuppoſes, in caſting up the coſt beforehand; 
70 


generally ſpeaking, be is miſtaken in lis * 


T n 8 
1 pi To caſt 10. To vomit, TY HE” 


Thou, 


CAS 


_ hon; beaftly feeder, art ſo full of him, | 
32 1 thyſelf to ceft him . Shak. 
Their villainy gocs againſt my | 
and therefore l muſt caff it up. Shak//p. 
— —- cof * 
errours is fortune to prevent: 
Her 1 ! Ben Jonſon, 
' Thy fooliſh errour find ; 


5 the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryd. 
1 pr To refer to; to reſign to. 
this iſſue, that God 
never prevent 
rar yr fs and fin for ever. | 
7 CasT, kast'- v, u. | 
To contrive ; to turn the thoughts. | 
Then, cloſely as he might, he caſt to leave 
The court, not-aſking any paſs or leave. Spenſer. 
From that day forth, I ca in careful mind, 
Io ſeek her out with labour and long time. | 
* : | ._ » Spenſer. 
We have three that bend themſelves, looking | 
inte the experiments of their fellows, and cat 
about how to draw out of them things of uſe 
aud practice for man's life and knowledge. 
| Bacon New Atalantis. 
But firſt he cad to change his proper ſhape ; 
Which elſe might work him danger or delay. 


South. 


| Milton. 
As a fox, with hot purſuit 
+ Chas'd thro' a warren, caſt about 
+ To ſave his credit. Hudibras. 


All events called caſual, among inanimate bo- 

dies, are mechanically produced according to the 

' determinate figures, textures, and motions of thoſe 

bodies, which are not conſcious of their own ope- 
" rations; nor contrive and ca? about how to bring 
fſuch events to paſs. Beatley. 

This way and that I caſf to fave my friends, 

Till ane reſolve my varying counſel ends. Pope. 
„ To admit of a form, by caſting or melt- 
Ing.- | 

| k comes at the firſt fuſion-into a maſs that is 
immediately mallcable, and will not run thin, ſo 

as to ca and mould, unleſs mixed with poorer 
- ore, or-cinders. - Woodward on Foff ls. 
3. Towarp; to grow out of form. 
Stuff is ſaid to 6% or warp, when, by its own | 
" Erought, or moiſture of the air, or other acci- 

dent, it alters its flatneſs and ſtraightneſs. 
-2 Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
4. To-caft about. To contrive; to look for 
means. : 


Inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their own 
"operations, nor contrive and c about to bring 
ſuch events to paſs. Bentley's Sermons. 


Cas, kast“. u. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of caſting or throwing ; a throw. 
So. when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw 
_ The bar by turns, and none the reſt outgo 
So far, but that the reſt are meaſuring caſts, 
Their emulation and their paſtime laſts. Waller. 
2, The thing thrown. — 1 
Fet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A caft of dreadful duſt will ſoon allay. Dryd. Yirg. | 
3. State of any thing caſt or thrown. . _ 
Im hisown inſtance of caſting ambs-ace, though 
n partake more of contingency than of freedom; 
ſppoſing the poſiture of the party's hand, who 
Gd throw the dice; ſuppoſing the figure of the 
| table, and of the dice themſelves; ſuppoſing the 
© meaſure of force applied, and ſuppoſing ull other 
things which did concur to the production of that | 
, to be the very ſame they were, there is no 
Houpt but, in this caſe, the coft is neceſſary. 
| BrambalPs Anſwer to Hobbes. | 


"XX 


« 


= 


. » Plato compares life to a game at tables; there 
What caſt we ſhall have a in our power; but 
- manage it well, chat is. Norris. 
. Manner of throwing. 1 
_ __ Soweharrow heir ground over, and ſow wheat 
Deo wich a bos ee: ſome only with a 
oy and forme with a double, Mortimer. 


' 


+ You I. N Vu. 


9. The throw of dice, 


; 
| 
| 
B 


CAS 
g. The fpace through which any thing is 


thrown. | 
And he was withdrawn from them about a 
ſtone's ca, and kneeled down and prayed. Zuke. 
6. A ſtroke; a touch. | ; 
We have them all with one voice for giving 
him a ca of their court prophecy. South. 
Another c of their politicks, was that of 
+ endeavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent ſervice of the queen. Swift. 
This was a c of Wood's politicks; for his 
information was wholly falſe and groundleſs. 
Swift, 
7. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 
Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or 
caft of the eye aſide; for pity is but grief in an- 
other's behalf; the ca of the eye is a geſture of 
averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the object of pity. 
| Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
A all be ſure to have a caft of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a caſt of their 
nature to betray him. South. 
If any man deſires to look on this doctrine of 
gravity, let him turn the firſt caf of his eyes on 
what we have ſaid of fire. Digby on abe Soul, 
There, held in holy paſſion (till ; 
Forget thyſelf to marble, till 
With a ſad leaden, downward c,, 
Thou fix them on the earth as faſt, Milton. 
They are the beſt epitomes in the world, and 
let you ſee, with one caſt of an eye, the ſubſtance 
of above an hundred pages. | 
Addiſin on Ancient Medals. 
8. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have a 
caſt with his eye. 


| 


Were it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one caſt; to ſet ſo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour? Sat. 


10. Venture from throwing dice; chance 
from the fall of dice. | 


When you have brought them to the very laſt | 


caſt, they will offer to come to you, and ſubmit 
themſelves. Spenſer en Ireland. 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a cof, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt. Dryden. 
Will you turn recreant at the laſt ca? Dryden. 
In the laſt war, has it not ſometimes been an 
even caſt, whether the army ſhould march this 
way or that way ? South. 
11. A mould; a form. | 
The whole would have been an heroick poem, 


but in another c and figure than any that ever 
had been written before, Prior. 


12. A ſhade; or tendency to any colour. 

A flaky mals, grey, with a caſt of green, in 
which the talky matter makes the greateſt part 
of the maſs. | Woodward. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to 
be florid, the red part congealing, and the ſerum 

+ ought to be without any greeniſh cafe. 

. Arbuthnot on /Miments, 

13. Exterior appearance. 

The native hue of reſolution 
Is ficklied o'er with the pale cat of thought. Shak. 
New names, new dreſſinge, aud the modern 


N - 


caſt, 
Some ſcenes, fome perſons alter'd, and outfac'd 
The world | Sir F. Denham. 


14. Manner; air; mien. 
Pretty conceptions, fine metaphors, glitter ing 
expreſſions, and ſomething of a neat 6. of verſe, 
are propetly the dreſs, gems, or looſe ornaments, 
of poetry. ; . wy . 

Neglect not the little figures and turns on the 
words, nor ſometimes the very ca of the periods; 
neither omit or confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity. . * 


* 


— 


, 


_ 


” 


Pope*s Letters. | 


15. A flight; 


ö 


ö 


| 3. Emendation; repreſſiye remedy, 


1 . 


© "Popt on Homer, | 


| 


CAS 
a number of bawks diſmiſſed 
from the fiſt, | 


A caſt of merlins there was beſides, which, 
flying of a gallant height, would beat the birds 
that roſe down unto the buſhes, as falcons will 
do wild fowl over a river. ; Sidney. 

16. [Cafta, Spaniſh.) A breed; a race; a 

5 ſpecies. FER 
A'STANET, kas'-ta-net. n. /, [caftaneta 
A. ſmall ſhell of ivory, or 15 Ow i 
dancers rattle in their hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, 
to have expreſſed provocation, they had gone to- 
gether by the ears like a pair of caftanets. 

Congreve's Way of the World. 

CA'STAWAY, kist-L-w n. . from caft and 

away.] A perſon loſt, or abandoned, by 
Providence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to ſearch in particular 
who are the heirs of the kingdom of God, who 
caſtatvayt. Hoc len 

Leſt that by any means, when I have preached 


Sp. 
whi 


to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caftazvay.. I Cor. 
Ca'sTAwAY, kast'-4-wi, adj. from the ſubſt. ] 
Uſeleſs; of no value. ̃ ; : 


We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal 
and flave of death; or only remember, at our 
caſtatvay leiſure, the impriſoned immortal ſoul. 

. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Ca'sTED, kast'd. The participle preterite of 

caſt, but improperly, and found perhaps 
only in the following paſſage. 2 

When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 

Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With caſſed ſlough and freſh legerity. Shakeſp. 
CA'STELLAIN, kas-teV-Ien. u. /. [caftellancy 
Span.] The captain, governor, or conſta 
ble of a caſtle. | 
CA'ETELLANY, kas-tel-li-ny. n. . [from 
caſtel.] The lordſhip belonging to a caſtle; 
the extent of its land and juriſdition. + 
Phillips, 
CA'STELLATED, kas'-tel-la-ted. adj. [from 
caſtle.) Incloſed within a building, as a. 
fountain or ciſtern caftellated. Dict. 
CA'STER, kAs'-tur. 2. /. [from To caft.] 
I. A thrower ;. he that caſts. 8 

If with this throw the ſtrongeſt caſter vie, 

Still, further ſtill, 1 bid the diſcus fly. Pope. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates for- 
tunes. 

Did any of them ſet up for. a caſter of fortu- 
nate figures, what might he not get by his pre- 
ditions ? | Addiſon. 

To CA'STIGATE, kis-ti-gite. v. a. [caftigo, 
Lat.] To chaſtiſe; to chaſten; to correct; 
to puniſh: 

If thou didſt put this ſour cold habit on, | 
To ca/ligate thy pride, *twere well. Shateſd.. 

CaST1GA'TION,, kas-ti-g%-shen. x. / [from 
To caſtigate.] | . 
1. Penance 


; diſcipline. ; 

: This hand of yours requires 
A ſequeſter from liberty; faſting and prayer, ? 
With cafligation, exerciſe de vout. Shakeſp. 
2. Puniſhment; correction. 

Their caſtigationt were accompanied with en- 
couragements; which care was taken to keep me 
from looking upon as mere compliments. Boyle, 


1 


The ancients had theſe conjectures touching 
theſe floods and conflagrations, ſo as to frame 
them into an hypotheſis for the ca/igation of the 

_ exceſſes of generation...» Hatz. 

Cas'TIGATORY, Wis"-th-gi-thr'-$; adi. (from. 

caſligate.] Punitive, in order. to amend- 
ment. 1 . — bY 

© There were othize ends. of penalkies infli@ed,. 

either probatory, e, or exemplary. 

2 Aa Gs amball again Hobbes... 

Nn | CA STING» 
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Ca'sr 
caſing and net.) A net to be thrown into 
tlie water, * placed — 
ingenets did rivers * 
CASTLE, kis1. 2. ,. {caftellum, Lat.) 
t. A ſtrong houſe, fortified againſt aſſaults. 
The ca/tle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe. Shakeſp. 
2. CASTLES in the air, kis'ls-In-th&-I'r. [cha- 
teaux d Eſpagne, Fr.) Projects without 
reality. 
I Theſe were but like caſtles in the air, and in men's 
. fancies vainly imagined. 
NN Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 
CA'sTLE-$SOAP, kis-ti1-86p. 2. . [I ſuppoſe 
corrupted from Caftile foap.] A kind of 


. ſoap. 
Ch a letter from a ſoap-boiler, defiring me 
- to write upon the preſent duties on Ca//le-ſoap. 
on. 
Ca'sTLED, kAisld. adj. {from caſtle.) Fur- 
niſhed with caſtles. | | 
. ..- The horſes neighing by the wind is blown, 
And caſllad elephants o'crlook the town. Dryden. 


C4'sTLEWARD, kas1-wi'rd. n. , [from ca- 


tle and Ward.] 
An impoſition laid upon ſuch of the king's ſub- 
zects, as dwell within a certain compaſs of any 
. caſtle, toward the maintenance of ſuch as watch 
and ward the caſtle. Cowell. 
Ca'sTLING, kast-ling- 1. /. [from ca.] An 
abortive. | A 
We ſhould rather rely upon the urine. of a 
caſtling*s bladder, a reſolution of crabs eyes, or 
a ſecond diſtillation of urine, as Helmont hath 
- commended, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Ca'sTOR, or CHESTER, kàs“ tür, are derived 
from the Sax. cearren, a city, town, or caſ- 
tle; and that from the Latin caffrum : the 
* Saxons Chuſing to fix in ſuch places of 
+ ſtrength and figure, as the Romans had be- 
fore built or fortified. Gibſor*'s Camden. 
Ca'sTOR, kas'-thr. n. ſ. [caftor, Lat.) 
1. A beaver, See BEAVER. | 
Like hunted caftors conſcious of their ſtore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſt they 
. bring. | Dryden. 
2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
ASTOR and POLLUX, kàs-tùr and pdl'-16x. 
Un meteorology.] A fiery meteor, which 
appears ſometimes ſticking to a part of the 
. ſhip, in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balls. When one is ſeen alone, it is 
called Helena, which portends the ſevereſt 
part of the ſtorm to be yet behind ; two are 
_ denominated Caftor and Pollux, and ſome- 
times Tyndarides, which portend a ceſſa- 
tion of the' ſtorm. | . Chambers. 


 CASTOREUM, kis'-t&-ryam. 2. , [from 


£ 


1. To geld. | 55 | 
2- To take away the obſcene parts of a writ- 


* __ In pharmacy.] A liquid matter in- 
Flos 


ed in bags ar. purſes, near the anus of 
the caſtor, falſely taken for his teſticles. 
ſts ACN - Chambers. 
CASTRAMETA'TION;..: k4s-tri-meE- ti'-shan. 
n. from caſtrameter, Lat.] The art or 
practice of 'encamping,  _ . 
3 Käs-träte. v. a. [caftro, 


ing. s 


var, kis-ting-nbt. a. ,. [from | 


1 It is obſerved in particular nations, that, within 


| 


_ , Cx'3TRATION, kks-trY-shin. . /. [from ' 


astra, 


Cr NS1A 


” vx : 
? 2 1 


-- caſtrate.) The act of gelding. | 
The largeſt needle ſhould be uſed, in taking up 


che ſpermstick veſſels in caftration. Sbarp's Surg. 


 CA'STREL, | | 
Ne, kas-tren -shän. adj. 
 _brenfis, Lat.] Belonging to a 
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{ CA'SUALNESS, KA 2,ü-Al-nls. 1. J. [from ca- 


CAS 


depending upon chance; not certain. 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and caſual, 
did not riſe unto ten thquſand pounds. 
| Davies on Ireland. 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubject to 
fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of God. 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory. 
Whether found where caſua! fire 
Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 
The commiſſioners entertained themſelves by 
the fire-ſide in general and ceſua/ diſcourſes. 
47S. Clarendon. 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by 
caſual emergency, and have been the works of 
time and chance, rather than of philoſophy. 
Glanville. 
The expences of ſome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income; but ſeldom their ca- 
ſual ſupplies. I call them caſual, in compliance 
-with the common form. Atterbury. 


CAa'SUALLY, kaz'-ti-al-y. adv. [from caſual.} 
x ad z without deſign, or ſet pur- 
OIC, 
ln | - Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hath left mine arm. | Shateſp. 
Wool new ſhorn, laid caſually upon a veſſel of 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
veſlel was without any flax. Bacon, 
I ſhould have acquainted my judge with one 
advantage, and which I now caſually remember. 
Dryden. 


ſual.] Accidentalneſs. 
Ca'svaLTY, kaz'-fi-al-ty. n./. {from caſual.] 
1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, 
not defign. | 
With more patience men endure the loſſes that 
befal them by mere caſualty, than the damages 
which they ſuſtain by injuſtice. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
That Octavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift his camp that 
night that it happened to be took by the enemy, 
was a mere caſualty; yet it preſerved a perſon, 
who lived to eſtabliſh a total alteration of govern- 
ment in the imperial city of the world, South, 
2. Chance that produces unnatural death. 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev'n in the force and road of caſualty. Shakeſp. 


the ſpace of two or three hundred years, not- 
withſtanding all caſualties, the number of men 
doubles, - g Burnet s Theory. 
We find one caſualty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little effect. 
.  Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
Ca'svisT, kaz'-d-ist. n. /. [caſuifte, Fr. from 
caſus, Lat.] One that ſtudies and ſettles 
caſes of conſcience. 


concerning the ſtate of a man's ſoul, is not ſulſi- 
cient to give him confidence. South, 
You can ſcarce ſee a bench of porters without 
two or three caſuiſt: in it, that will ſettle you the 
rights of. princes. . n Addiſon. 
Who ſhall decide when dactors diſagree, | 
And ſoundeſt caſuiſis doubt, like you and me? | 


75 Pope. 
CasursTICAL, kiz'-fi-is'-ti-kil. adj. [from 
caſuiſt.] Relating to caſes of conſcience; 
containing the doctrine relating to caſes. 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, 
| ſimple, unſtable ſouls with, I know not; but 
| ſurely the practical, caſuiſtiral, that is, the prin- 
cipal, vital part of their religion ſavours 
tle of ſpirituality. | 


— 


* 
. 


CA'SUAL, WEAR adj. [caſuel, Fr, from | 
caſus, Lat.] Accidental; arifing from chance; | Pope's 0 
ſus, | Morality, by her falſe — ob —_ Ns. 


The judgment of any caſuiſt, or learned divine, | 


very lit- 
| 5 South. 
1 Ca'sv18TRY, KAz“-ü-Js-try. a. J. (from ca/ſuif.] | 

ba. e off 


CAT 


is thats apes, Old not pal or goodee 


Chicane in furs, and caſuiſiry in lawn, 
Pope's Dunci 
CAT, kar. 1. . [Katz, Teuton. chat, Fr 1 
domeſtick animal that catches mice c 
monly reckoned by naturaliſts the — 
order of the leonine ſpecies. 1 
ö "T'was you incens d the rabble 
Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth 
As I can of thoſe myſterics, which heav'n 


Will not have earth to kgow. Sbg. Car 
Thrice the brinded car Yath ment ot 
Shaleſp. Mathess 


A cat, as ſhe beholds the light, draves the bat 
of her eye ſmall and long, being covered over 
with a green ſkin, and dilates it at pleaſure, 

. . Prachom on Drawing 
Car, kat. n. /. A ſort of ſhip, g 
CAT in the pan, kat-in'-the-pin, [imas; 

by ſome to be rightly written 8 

coming from Catipania. An unknown Fg 

reſpondent imagines, very naturally, that 
it is corrupted from Cate in the pan.) 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 

the turning of the cat in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another had ſaid it to him. Bacon, 
CAT o nine tails, kAt-4-nt'ne-tilz, A whip 
with nine laſhes, uſed for the puniſhment 
of crimes, 

You dread reforrgers of an impious age, 
You awful cat o nine tails to the ſtage, 

This once be juit, and in our cauſe engage, 

Prologue to Vaubrugh'; Falſe Friend, 
CAT ACHRE'SIS, kit-a-kit-sls, n. /. [rar 

x:»o4; abuſe.) It is, in rhetorick, the abuſe 
of a trope, when the words are too far 

wreſted from their native ſignification ; or 

when one word is abuſively put for an- 
other, for want of the proper word; as, 

a voice beautiful to the ear. 

| | Smiths Rhetorich 

CATACHRE'STICAL, kät-A-krés“-ty-kAl. 44. 

[from catachre/is.] Contrary to proper ule; 

forced ; far fetched, 

A catachreſtical and far derived ſimilitude it 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. 

| Brown's Yulgar Errours, 


. 


{ CA'TACLYSM, kat/-a-klizm. 2. / La raAν⁰i S. 


A deluge; an inundation: uſed generally 
for the univerſal deluge. | 
The opinion that held theſe catacly/ms and empy- 
roſes univerſal, was ſuch as held that it put a total 
conſummation unto things in this lower world, 
| Hale, Origin of Mankind. 
CAa'TACOMBS, kit-4-k&'mz. 1. J. [from var, 
and x«&S- a hollow or cavity.] Subterta- 
neous cavities for the burial of the dead; 
of which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, ſuppoſed to be the 
caves and cells where the primitive chriß 
 tians hid and aſſembled themſelves, and 
where they interred the martyrs, which are 
accordingly viſited with devotion. But an- 
ciently, the word catacomb was only under- 
ſtood of the tombs of St. Peter and St. 
Paul. 8 Chamber. 
On the ſide of Naples are the catacambs, which 
—_ have been full of ſtench, if the np) Hy 
| i rot in open ni 
e n were lk to rot in ope Aide 
CaTAGMA'TiICK,kat-ig-mai'-tik. adj. 228 
a 8 That which has the quality o 
conſolidating the parts. wo 
I put on 11. 2 emplaſt er, and, by he 
uſe of u laced glove, ſcattered the pituitous fen 


; 


The ſcience of a- caſuiſt ; the doctrin 


| --caſcs of conſcience, 
: 201 * g 
| ; 


4 Ae 49 


4 ling, and ſtrengthened it. © Wiſemas's Surge. 


 CATALE'PS15) 


CAT 


7816 Kit-4- sls. u. . Larve. 
Tütdter ſpecies of apoplexy, or epi- 
: leg - is adifeaſe called a , wherein the 


ent is ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or motion, 
- Fe remains in the ſame poſture in which the 
diſcaſe ſeizeth him. f Arbuthnot. 
CLTALOGUE), kit'-4-10g- 1. / Lare] An 
enumeration of 4 ; aliſt; a regiſ- | 
ings one by one. | 
| ter of „ pert x ling go for men, 
water rugs, and demy wolves, are cleped 
the e of Shakeſpeare's Macbeth. 
As 8 ere ſacrilegious 
5 and I believe they will be repeated 
+ ſooner thay the alphabet. South, 
In the Hbrary of manuſcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a printed catalogue, | 
| looked into the Virgil, which diſputes its anti- 
* quity with that of the Vatican. Adi ſos. 
The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 


Wich all the ſailors catalogue of ftars. * 
: Addiſon's Ovid. 
Carano /UnTAIN, kit-i-mou'n-tin. . 


rom cat and mountain. A fierce animal, 
reſembling a cat. 


The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe | 


- fide were ſeen the glaring catamountain, and the 


orcupine. | 
. and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus. 
Ca/TarHRACT, kit-4i-frikt. n. / Icataphradta, 
Lat.] A horſe-man in complete armour, 
On each ſide went armed guards, 
- Both horſe and foot; before him and behind, 
Archers and lingers, cataphra#s-and ſpears, . 
, | | Milton"s Sampſon Agon iſtes. 
C&TAPLASM, kit'-4-plizm., u. /. [xxremaguan.] 
- Apoultice ; a ſoft and moiſt application. 
bought an unction of a mountebank, 
80 mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 
Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can fave. Shakeſpeare's Hamlet. 
Warm cataplaſms diſcuſs, but ſcalding hot may 
confirm the tumour. Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
Caſraru LT, kat'- a-pult. n. J. [catapulta, Lat.] 
An engine uſed anciently to throw ſtones. 
The baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quar- 
ries, as alſo the catapults. Camden's Remains. 
CYTARACT, kat -A-rakt. 2. /. [naragart?.] A 
fall of water from on high; a ſhoot of wa- 


* ter; a caſcadlde. 


- _ Blow,winds,and crack your cheeks; rage, blow! [ 


- You catara#s and hurricanes, fpout 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples. Shakeſpeare. 
What if all : 
Her ſtores were open'd, and the firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her catara#: of fire? 
© Impendent horrours! ' Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
No ſooner he, with them of man and beaſt 
| bele& for life, ſhall in the ark be lodg'd, 
And ſhelter d round; but all the cataract: 
Of heav'n ſet open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Min, day and night. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Torrents and loud impetuous catara&s, 

: Through roads abrupt, and rude unfaſhion'dtcacts, 
Run down the lofty mountain's channel'd ſides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides, | 

7 (6 PL, . Blackmore. 

CiTaracT, kit-4-rikt. IIn medicine. ] A 

- buffufion of the eye, when little clouds, 


- motes, and flies ſeem to float about in the 


ar; when confirmed, the pupil of the eye 

is either wholly, or in part, covered, and 
© Hut up with a little thin ſkin, ſo that the 
- Ugbt has no admittance. Duincy. 
© + Saladine hath a yellow milk, which hath like- 
- wile much acrimony; for it cleanſeth the eyes: it 
n good alſo for cataratts. Baton Natural Hiſtory. 


CAT ARRI, ki-tar'. n. ,. Lua vai, defluo.] 


© Adefluxion, of à ſharp. ſerum from the 


CAT - 


* 


perſpiration, or cold, wherein what ſhould 
paſs by the ſkin, oozes out upon thoſe 
glands, and occafions irritations. The 
cauſes are, whatſoever occaſions too great a 


iſcharge by urine, and the pores of the 
Kin. ; Quincy. 
| ; All fev'rous kinds, L 
Convulſions, epilepſies, fierce catarrbi. Parad. 42 
Neither was the body then ſubject to die by 
piecemeal, and Jlanguiſh under coughs, catarrbs, 
or conſumptions. South. 
CA'TARRHAL, ki-tar'-ril, 34. [from ca- 
CATA'RRHOUS, kä-tär-rùs. tarrh.) Re- | 
lating to a catarrh; proceeding from a 
catarrh, | 
The eutarrhal fever requires evacuations. Floyer. 
Old age attended with a glutinous, cold, ca- 
tarrbous, leucophlegmatick conſtitution. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CATA'STROPHE, kA-tis'-tr6-f&,n,/.[xarac1gepr.] 
I. The change, or revolution, which produ- 
ces the concluſion or final event of a dra- 
matic piece. 
Pat !-—He comes like the cataſtrophe of the old 
comedy. | | Shakeſpeare. 
That philoſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe 
cat 1ſirophes are unhappy, with relation to the 
principal characters. Dennis. 
2. A final event; a concluſion, generally un- 


happy. 


rible and portentous cataſtrophe that nature ever 
yet ſaw; an elegant and habitable earth quite 
ſhattered. ' Weodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


CA'TCAL, kit -kil. 2. /. [from cat and call. 
A ſqueaking inſtrument, uſed in the play- 
houſe to condemn plays. 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paſ- 
fion for a notorious rake that headed a party of 
catcali. TIRE Spectator. 

Three catcals be the bribe 
Of him, whoſe chatt'ring ſhames the monkey 
| tribe. | Pope. 

To CATCH, Kkiatſh”.' v. a. preter. I catched 
or caught; I have catched or caught. |ketſen, 
Dutch.] 

1. To lay hold on with the hand: intimating 
the ſuddenneſs of the action. 

And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him 
by his beard, and ſmote him, and flew him. 

I Sam. xvii. 35. 

2. To ſtop any thing flying; to receive any 
thing in the paſſage. 

Others, to catch the breeze of breathing air, 
To 'Tuſculum or Algido repair, Addiſon on Italy. 

3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit. | 
I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caught it, he let it go again; and after 

it again; and over and over he comes, and up 
again; and caigbt it again. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

4. To ſtop any thing falling; to intercept 


ö 


fallin 7 8 | 
A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſſing up 
eggs, and catching them again, Spectator. 


| 5. To enſnare; to entangle in a ſnare; to 


take or hold in a trap. | 
And they ſent unto him certain of the Phari- 
ſees and of the Herodians, to catch him in his 
words. Mart, xii. 13. 
Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more 
adapted to catch and entangle the mind, than to 
inſtruct and inform the rſtanding, Locke. 
6. To receive ſuddenly, 
The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it caches flame, and in a blaze expires. 
D 


But ſtopp'd for fear, thus i driv'n, _ 


5 nds about the bead and throat, generally | 


", G 


5 


» 


uantity of ſerum ; whatſoever hinders the |. 


Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt hor- | 


CAT 


occaſioned by a diminution of inſenſible 7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. - 


The mule went under the thick bougks of 2 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 
| 2 Sam. xviil. 19. 
Wauld they, like Benhadad's embaſſadours, 
catch hold of every amicable expreſſion ? 


* F Dec » Pi — 
8. To ſeize unexpectedly. * 

To catch ſomething out of his mouth, that 

they might accuſe him. Luke xi. 54. 
9. To ſeize eagerly. _ 

They have caught up every thing greedily, 
with that buſy curioſity, and unſatisfaQory in- 
quifitiveneſs, which Seneca calls the diſeaſe of the 
Greeks. Pepe. 

. I've perus'd her well; 
Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 
That they have caught the king. | 


10. To pleaſe; to ſeize the affections; ts 
charm. | | | 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The ſool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade, 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myſelf, lie ſtruggling in the ſnate. 
D 


11. Toreceive any contagion or diſeaſe. : 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught ' 
Of you that yet are well. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 

Thoſe meaſles, R 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. Shakeſp. Coriolanus; 
In ſooth I know not why I am ſo ſad : 
It wearies me; you ſay it wearies you; 
But how I caught ir, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn, Shakeſpeare's Mercbant of Venice. 
The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without catching cold, for want of 
being accuſtomed to it. Addiſon's Guardian, 
Or call the winds thro' long arcades to roar, , 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Po 


12. To catchat, To endeavour ſuddenly to - 


lay hold on. | 2 
5 Saucy lictors 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. Shak. Antony and Clecpatra. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of ſubvert. 
ing the ſtate, 
To CATCH, kitch'. v. 2. 
I. To be contagious; to ſpread infection, or 
1 
"Tis time to give them phyſick, their diſeaſes 


Sickneſs is catching ; oh, were fayour ſo! 
Yours would I catch, fair Hermia, erel go. SBal. 

ao be. with all its malignity and carci- 
ing nature, it may be enumerated with the worſt 
of epidemicks. _ Harvey. 


The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 
In ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. Dryd. 
Does the ſedition catch from man to man, 
And run among the ranks ? Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To lay hold ſuddenly: as, the hook 
catches. . 
When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
| The catching fire might burn the golden cawL. 
Caren, kitcly, x. ſ. [from the verb.] 
I. Seizure; the aQ of ſeizing any thing that 
flies or hides. 3 ks 
| aught | 
His eye, that % US Hol BE ERR and 
That ſhe would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 


2. Watch; the poſture of ſeizing. + 
Both of them lay upon the catch for a great 
action; it is no wonder, therefore, that they 
were often engaged on one ſubjeR. < 
: . Addiſon on Ancient Made. 


The ſparks ſhould vatch his axletree of heav'n. | 3. An advantage taken; bold lajd on, as in 


NA 2 et .a 


Sha keſpeare's H. enry — 


Addiſon's State of the War. 


Are grown fo catching. Shakeſpeare's Henry VIII. 
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* Few things, which are moſt obvious to men 
rvations. hy YA Bacon. 
The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a 
few inſtances; as the manner is in the philoſophy 
received. con. 
Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 
Should turn on flying hours, and catch of mo- 
: ments. Dryden 
4. The act of taking quickly from another. 
- . Several quires, placed one over againſt another, 
and taking the voice by catches anthemwiſe, 
give great pleaſure. Bacon. 
J. A ſong ſung in ſucceſſion, where ane 
- + eatches it from another. 
This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the 
picture of nobody. Shakeſpeare's Tempeſi. 
Far be from thence the glutton paraſite, . 
Singing his drunken catches all the night. 
WS. 7 D 


The meat was ſerv'd, the bowls were crown'd, 
Catches were ſung, and healths went round. Prior. 

6. The thing caught ; profit ; advantage. 
Hlector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock out 
- your brains; he were as good crack a fuſty nut 
with no kernel. Sal. Troilus and Creſſida, 

7. A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 

a It has been writ by catches, with many RTP 
* | 25-1 ids 


0. 


3. A taint; a ſlight contagion. 
1 We retain a catch of thoſe pretty ſtories, and 
dur awakened imagination ſmiles in. the recollec- 
tion. Glanville's Scepſis. 
9. Any thing that catches and holds, as a 
hook. | 

10. A ſmall ſwift-ſailing ſhip : often written 
; hetch.. 6. „ 
Carena, kitsh'-ar. 7. J. [from catch. ] 

1. He that catches. 

2. That in which any thing is caught. 


2 will move ſo ſtrongly, as oftentimes to 
s Cleap Put of the catcher wherein they are caught. 
CEE Grew's. Muſeum. 


Ca/rcurty, kit'sb-fl}. . (. [from catch and 
.] A plant; a ſpecies of campion; 
_ which ſee. | 


„ 


Ca'TCHrOLL, käat'sh-pöl. 2. / {from catch 
and poll.) A ſerjeant; a bumbailiff. | 
Catchpolt, though now it be uſed as a word of 


© © contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeems to have ! 


been uſed without reproach, for ſuch as we now 

call ſerjeants of the mace, or any other that uſes 

© to arreſt men upon any cauſe. Corvell. | 
They call all temporal buſineſſes underſheriff- 
ries, as if they were but matters for underſheriffs 

and 2 though many times thoſe under- 
mmexiffries do more good than their high ſpecula- 

tions. T | Bacon's Eſſays. 
Another monſter, | 


Sullen of aſpect, hy the vulgar call'd 
A catchpell, whoſe polluted hands the gods 
Witch force incredible and magick charms 
Erſt have endued, if he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay x 
Of debtor. | | : Philips. 
 Ca'rtcuworD, kitsh'-ward. u. [from catch 
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the corner of the page under the laſt line, 
Which is repeated at the top of the next 
Page -. N | 2 
Car, Käte. 1. /. Food; ſomething to be 
eaten. This is ſcarcely read in the ſingu- 
Har. See CATES. | 
We'll ſee what rates you have, 
| +,” Forſoldiers ſtomachs always ſerve them 
 CaTECAE TICAL, kit-6-ket'-y-kal. adj. from 
_  x4ryx#o,] Conſiſtin 
- * Twers._ | os 
au be would alk: his advyrlary def! uf en 
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queſtion, till he convinced him, out of his own | 
mouth, that his opinions were Wrong. n | 
. | on's . 
CATECHE'TICALLY, kit-E-kEt'-y-kAl-P. adv. 
[from catechetical.) In the way of queſtion 
and anſwer. | 
To CA'TECHISE, kit'-i-ktze.w. a. Lu. 
1. To inſtruct by aſking queſtions, and cor- 
recting the anſwers. 1 2 
Iwill catechiſe the world for him; that is, make 
queſtions, and bid them anſwer. Shale. Othello. 
Had thoſe three thouſand ſouls been catechiſed by 
our modern caſuiſts, we had ſeen a wide difference. 
Decay of Piety. 


2. To queſtion; to interrogate ; to examine; 


to try by interrogatories. 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and catechi/e | 
My piked man of countries. Shateſp. King Fobn, 
There flies about a ſtrange report,” 
Of ſome expreſs arriv*d at court; | 
I'm ſtopp'd by all the fools I meet, 
And catecbis'd in ev'ry ſtreet, | 
CA'TECHISER, Kit'-$-kt-zar. n 
catechiſe.] One who catechiſes. | 
Ca'TECHISM, kit'-8-kizm. u. /. [from - 
xis. A form of inſtruction by means of 
queſtions and anſwers, concerning reli- 
gion. | 
Ways of teaching there have been ſundry always 
uſual in God's church ; for the firſt introduction 
of youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even 
till this day have their catechiſms, Hooker. ' 
He had no catechiſm but the creation, needed 
no ſtudy but reflection, and read no book but the 
volume of the world. » 8 South. | 
CA'TECH]ST, kit'-e-kist, . /. [xalnx:ris.] One 
whoſe charge is to inſtru by queſtions, 
or to queſtion the uninſtructed concerning | 


8 


religion. 4 
one of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inſtructed by the catechj/t in this 
foundation, which the catechift received. from the 
biſhop. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
CATECHU/MEN, kit-6-ki-men. 1. ſ. [xdln- 
x24ev0-,] One who is yet in the firſt rudi- 
ments of chriſtianity ; the loweſt order of 
» Chriſtians in the primitive church. | 

The prayers of the church did not begin in St. 

Auſtin's time, till the catechumens were diſmiſſed. 
: Stilling fleet. 
CATECHUME'/NICAL, kA-tè-kü'-mén-Y-käl. 
adj, [from catechumen.] Belonging to the 
catechumens. | Dis. 
CATEGO'/RICAL, kit-&-gor'4-kil. adj. [from 
category.] Abſolute ; adequate; poſitive ; 
equal to the thing to be expreſſed. 

The king's commiſſioners defired to know, 
whether the parliament's commiſſioners did be- 
lieve that biſhops were unlawful? They could 
never obtain a categorical anſwer, Clarendon, 

A ſingle propoſition, which is alſo categorical, 
. may be divided again into ſimple and complex. 

i Na Logick. 
gör-Ik-Al-Y. adv. 


| 


CATEGO'RICALLY, kit-&- 
[from categorical. | 
r. Direaly ; expreſsly. 
2. Poſitively ; plainly. | 
1 dare affirm, and that categorically, in all parts 
wherever trade. is great, IT continues fo, that 
trade muſt be nationally profitable. r 
TR - Child's Diſcourſe of Trade. 
CA'TEGORY, kit'-E-ghr-ry. n./cixdlnyogia.] 
A. claſs; a rank; an order of ideas; a 
predicament. | | = 
The abſolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
a different category. Cbeyne. | 


CaTExdrian, kit2-ni-ryan. adj. from 


_ 
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eatena, Lat -] Relating to a chain; re- 
ſewbling a chain, | ; | 


— 


72. 


J [from T's Toy 


5 CA 1 


5 — — curve is 5 by 
à a rope ox chain c 
of ſulpenſion. ging ely between two point 
The back is bent after the manner of the 
narian curve, by which it obtains that ms * 9 
that is ſafeſt for the included marrow. 3 
Cheyne's Philoſopbical p, 
To CA'TENATE, kat Luke. 5s "4 Ten 
catena, Lat.] To chain, Wy 
CATENA'TION, kät-E-nä'-shün. „ 7 (o 
catena, Lat.] Link; regular connexion. 
This catenation, or conTervin g union l 
his pleaſure ſhall divide, let go, or ſe 
ſhall fall from their exiſtence. Byov,”, Vulg. E 
To CAT ER, kA-tdr. v. . [from cates.) T: 
provide food; to buy in victuas. 
He that doth the ravens ſeed : 
ag N eaters for the ſparrow, 
comfort to my age. Sha. 4; yn !:s, : 
| CA'TER, ki'-thr. 3. /. [from the AIP. 
vider ; collector of proviſions, or vicua;;. 
miſprinted perhaps for caterer. 
The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a we, 
. comer acceptance, where the taſte is cater for the 
ſtomach, than thoſe of the Tamar. 


2. Carew's Survey of Cormoal! 
Ca'TER, kY-tar, TN. 9 * 


. [quatre, Fr. 
four of cards and 3 % #7) The 


CA'TER-COUSIN, ki-tur-kiiz'n. n. /, A cor. 
ruption of guatre-corfin, from the ridicu- 
louſneſs of calling couſin or relation to 
ſo remote a degree. 

_ His maſter and he, ſaving your worſhip's reve« 

rence, are ſcarce cater-couſins. 

Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater. 
couſins ? Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 

CATERER, kY-tE-rar. u. /. [from cater.) One 
employed to ſelect and buy in proviſions 
for the family ; the providore or purveyor, 
Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber inſeſt; 
Let fancy, not cuſt, prepare all our diſhes; 

Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 
And the cook in his dreſſing comply with their 
wiſhes. Ben Fonſon's Tavern Academy. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's caterer: 
-and bring him food. King Charles, 
Seldom ſhall one ſee in cities or courts that 

. athletick vigour, which is ſeen in poor houſes, 
where nature is their cook, and neceſſity their 
caterer. ; South, 

Ca'TEKESS, kA'-t&-r&s. 1. ſ. [from cater.) A 
woman employed to- cater, or provide 
victuals. 

Impoſtor ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be rigtous 

With her abundance : ſhe, good cutere/c, 
Means her proviſion only to the good. Ils. 

CAa'TERPILLAR, kAt'-t&r-pil-lbr. 1. J. (This 

word Skinner and Minſbeco are inclined to 

derive from chattepeluſe a weaſel. It ſeems 
eafily deducible from cates food, and pill, 
Fr. to rob; the animal that eats up the 
fruits of the earth. 3 

A worm which, when it gets wings, 13 

ſuſtained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves; 
for we ſee infinite caterpillars' breed upon ttecꝭ 
and hedges, by which the leaves of the trees cf 
hedges are conſumed. | 33 

Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring forth wa- 
ter, with which deſcend graſshoppers, caterpit- 
lars, and creatures bred by moiſture. ; 

; 8 Peacham on Dratuisg . 

2. Any thing voracious and uſcleſs. | 

CA'TERPILLAR, kät“tér-pll-lür. 1. . (ſear 
pioides, Lat.] The name of a plant. “ 

To Catexwa'vui, kit'-ter-wal. v. u. Lfrom 
cat. * 23 12 33 

x.” To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 

. To make any offenſive or odious 20! 
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- What 2 cater wanling do you keep here! If my 
547 has not called up her ſteward Malvolio, and 
bid him turn you out of doors, never truſt me. 
* Shakeſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
Was no diſpute between 
The catering brethren ? Heudibras. 
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gezerally employed to ſignify nice and lux- 
urious food. ES 4 ' 
The fair acceptance, Sir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cates. B. Fonſon. 
O waſteful riot, never well content 
With low priz d fare; hunger ambitious 
Ol cates by land and fea far fetcht and _ * 
: eig. 
Alas, how ſimple to theſe cates, 8 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve 
| f OP Paradiſe Loft. 
They, by th* alluring odour drawn, in haſte 
Fly to the dulcet cates, and crowding ſip 
Their ble bane. , TN Philips. 
With coſtly cates ſhe ſtain'd her frugal board, 
Then with ill-gotten wealth ſhe bought a lord. 
- Arbuibnot. 
Cirrisg, kät- flsh. 2. ſ. The name of a 
- ſea-fiſh in the Weſt Indies ; ſo called from 
its round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are diſcovered in hollow rocks. 
1 Phillips. 
Ca/THARPINGS, ki-tharp'-ings. 2. /. Small 
ropes in a ſhip, running in little blocks 
from one fide of the ſhrouds to the other, 
near the deck : they belong only to. the 
main ſhrouds; and their uſe is to force 
the ſhrouds tight, for the eaſe and ſafety 
of the maſts, when the ſhip rolls. Harris. 
CaTH&'RTICAL, ki-thi'r-ti-kal. 72 adj.” [a- 
CAaTHA'RTICK, ka-tha'r-tik. Jag rndg.] 
Purging medicines. The vermicularor periſ- 
taltick motion of the guts continually helps 
on their contents, from the pylorus to the 
rectum; and every irritation either quick- 
ens that motion in its natural order, or 
occaſions ſome little inverſions in it. In 
both, what but ſlightly adheres to the 
coats will be looſened, and they will be 
more agitated, and thus rendered more 
fluid. By this only it is manifeſt, how a 
cathartic haftens and increaſes the diſcharg- 
es by ſtool; but where the force of the 
ſtimulus is great, all the appendages of 


the bowels, and all the viſcera in the ab- | 


domen, will be twiched; by which a great 
deal will be drained back into the inteſtines, 
and made a part of what they diſcharge, 
uiney. 
Quickſilver precipitated either with a. or 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ſtrongly enough cathartical, though the chymiſts 
have not proved, that either gold or mercury hath 
any ſalt, much leſs any that is purgative. 
| Doyle s Seoptical Chymiſt. 
Luftrations and en . he r. Ve 
ſought for, and all endeavour uſed to calm and 
regulate the fury of the paſſions. Decay of Piety. 
The piercing cauſticks ply their ſpiteful pow r, 
eticks ranch, and keen cathartic ls ſcour. Garth. 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations 
catharticks or purgatives of the ſoul, 


CarywaTICALNESS, 
from cathartical.] Purging quality. 


Ca'TH AD, kät'-hid. u. f | 
= ren. 


- heads; ſeem to oonſiſt of a ſort of iron tone, not | 
ound in the rocks near 


- 


unlike that which 


: 


0 


| x. Epiſcopal; containing the ſee of a biſhop. 


4. Catholick or canonical epiſtles, are ſeven 


Adiiſen's Spectator. 
ka-thar-ti-kil-nts. 1. /. 


7 | man over nature, and bring plentifal acceſſion | 
ves in them, called cat- 


CAT 


Whitehaden in Cumberland, where they call 
them catſcaups. Woodward on Foſſils. 
A'THEAD, kät'-hôd. . /. lin a ſhip.] A 
piece of timber with two ſhivers at one 
end, having a rope and a hlock, to which 
is faſtened a great iron hook, to trice up 

the anchor from the hawſer to the top of 

the forecaſtle. | 
CATHE DRAL, ki-th&-drel, adj. [from cathe- 
dra, Lat. a chair of authority; an epiſ- 
copal ſee.] 


A cathedral church is that wherein there are 
two or more perſons, with a biſhop at the head 
of them, that do make as it were one body po- 

1 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Methought I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter. 
5 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. 
His conſtant and regular aſſiſting at the cat he- 
dral ſervice was never interrupted by the ſharp- 
neſs of weather ; Locke. 
3. In low phraſe, antique; venerable ; old. 
This ſeems to be the meaning in the fol- 
lowing lines. | 
Here aged trees cathedral! walks compoſe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 

There the green infants in their beds are laid. 

\ Pope, | 


n. J. The head 


CATHE'DRAL, ki-th&-drel. 
church of a dioceſe. 

There is nothing in Leghorn ſo extraordinary 
as the cathedral, which a man may view with plea- 
ſure, after he has ſeen St. Peter's. Addiſon on Italy. 

Ca/THERINE PEAR, - kith”-e-rin pE'r, See 
PEAR, | 

For ſtreaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Catherine pear, 

The fide that 's next the fun. Sucking, 

Ca'THETER, ki-the&-tar. . ſ. [zeSmmrig.] A 
hollow and ſomewhat crooked inſtrument, 
to thruſt into the bladder, to aſſiſt in bring- 
ing away the urine, when the paſlage 1s 
ſtopped by a ſtone or gravel. 

A large clyſter, ſuddenly injected, hath fre- | 
quently forced the urine out of the bladder; but 
if it fail, a catheter muſt help you. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

C&THOLEs, kit'-hGlz. n. /. [In a ſhip.] Two 

little holes aſtern above the gun-room 

ports, to bring in a cable or hawſer through 

them to the capſtan, when there is occa- 
fion to heave the ſhip aſtern. 
CaTrO'LIcism, ka-thol4-s!zm. u. . [from 


church. 


CA'THOLICK, kith'-6-llk. adj. Icatholigue, 
Fr, x«aS92\x©- univerſal or general.] 

. The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called ca- 

_ tholick, becauſe it extends throughout the 
world, and is not limited by time. | 

2. Some truths are ſaid to be catholicł, be- 


3. Catholick is often ſet in oppoſition to he- 
retick or ſcary, and to ſchiſmatick. | 


in number ; that of St. James, two of St. 
Peter, three of St. John, and that of St. 
Jude. They are called catholick, becauſe 
they are directed to all the faithful, and 
not to any particular church; and canon- 
ical, becauſe they contain excellent rules 
of faith and morality. Calmet. 
Doubtleſs the ſucceſs of thoſe your great and 
catholick endeavours will promote the empire of 


of glory to your nation. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Thoſe ſyſtems undertake to give an account 


Sea Did. 


Sea Die. | 
catholick.] Adherence to the catholick | 
| x | 


cauſe they are received by all the faithful. 


CAT 


- hypotheſes of matter, moved either aucertainly - 
or according to ſome c«tholick laws. Ray: 
CATHO'LICON, ki-thdl-i-k6n. . . {from 
catholick , xa. la. An univerſal me- 
dicine. | 
Preſervation againſt that fin, is the contempla- 
tion of the laſt judgment. This is indeed a catho- . 
licon againſt all ; but we find it particularly appli- 
ed by St. Paul to judging and deſpiſing our bre- 
thren. 8 Government of the Tongue. 
CATEkixs, kit'-kinz. n. /. [kattekens, Dutch. 
In botany.) An aſſemblage of imperfect 
flowers hanging from trees, in manner of 
a rope or cat's tail; ſerving as male bloſ- 
ſoms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced. Chambers. 
| CA'TLIKE, kit-lMke, adj. (from rat and lille 
Like a cat, | 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with catlike watch. 
Shakeſp. 
Ca'/TLING, kit'-ling. u. ,. | 
t. A diſmembering knife uſed by ſargeons, 
Harris. 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſp-are for cat- 
gut; the materials of fiddle ſtrings. 
What muſick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, 1 
am ſure, none; unleſs the fidler Apollo get his 
ſinews to make catlings of, She. 
3. The down or moſs growing about walnut 
trees, reſembling the hair of 2 cat. Harris. 
Ca/TwinT, kat-mint. u. . [cataria, Lat.] 
The name of a plant. R iller. 
CaTo'eTRICAL, kit-Op'-tri-kil. odj. [from 
catoptricks.] Relating to catoptricks, or 
viſion by reflection. 
A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to 
any, vitrifying the hardeſt ſubſtances. 
| Arbuthnot on Air, 
CaTo'eTRICKS, kait-Op'-triks. n. /. [#4Towlgov 
a looking glaſs.) That part of opticks 
which treats of viſion by reflection. 
Ca'TP1PE, kat'-pipe. u. /. [from cat and pipe.] 
The ſame with catca/; an inftrument that 
makes a ſqueaking noiſe. - 
Some ſongſters can no more ſing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than ſome clerks can read in 
any book but their own ; put them out of their 
road once, and they are mere catpipes and dunces. 
T' Eftrange. 
CaT's-EYE, kit's-t. 2. { A ſtone. 
Cat'"s=eye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged. 
with a ſtraw colour. . Woodward on Foſſils. 
CarT's-Foor, kat's-fut. #. /. An herb; the 
_ with alchoof, or ground-ivy ; which 
CaT's-HEAD, kit's-hed, x. ſ. A kind of 
apple. | 


Cat'5-head, by ſome called the go-no-further, 
is a very large apple, and a good bearer. 

N Mortimer s Huſtandryi 

r kit'-8ll-var. 1. . A kind of 
om: + +555 72 | 

Cagſilver is compoſed of plates that are gene- 

rally plain and parallel, and that are flexible and 

elaſtick; and is of three ſorts, the yellow ot gold- 
en, the white or ſilvery, aud the black. g. 


0 W cedward on Foffils. 
CArs-TAIL, kits'-tal. a. A 
1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, Se. 
2. A kind of reed which bears'a ſpike like 
the tail of a cat. *Phillips's World of Words. 
Ca'Tsve, kat'sh-up. 2. /. A kind of Indian 
pickle, imitated by pickled muſhrooms. 
And, for our home»bred Britiſh cheer; 
Botargo, catſup, and cavier, _ 
CATTLE, kat l. 4. / LA. word of very com- 


| 


ol the formation of the univerſe, by mechanical | 


mon ule, but of doubtful or unknown 
_ etymology. 


* 


E A 


c AU 


8 
Will the cold brook, 


etymology. It is derived by Skinner, M . Cavenr, kYt. particip. pa. (fr 
— — from capitalia, us ad Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toaſt, which 2 ; Paſſ. trom 75 catchy 
caput pertinent ; perTonal goods: in which | To cure thy o'ernight's ſurſeir? Shak. Timon. | Caviar, kA-Wr. n./. [the etymology un. 


CAVE, kA ve. n./. [cave, Fr. cavea, Lat.] 
1. A cavern; a den; a hole entering hori- 
zontally under the ground; a habitation 
in the eartn. 
The wrathful ſkies 
Gallow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves. Shak. X. Lear. 
Bid him bring his power 
Before ſun-riſing, leſt his ſon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shak. Rich. III. 
They did ſquare and carve, and poliſh their 
ſtone and marble works, even in the very cave 
of the quarry. , Wotton. 
Through this a cave was dug with vaſt expence ; 
The work it ſeem'd of ſome ſuſpicious prince. 
Dryden. 
2. A hollow; any hollow place. Not uſed. 
The object of fight doth ſtrike upon the pupil 


f ſenſe chattels is yet uſed in our law.” Man- 
deville uſes catele for price.] 
1. Beaſts of paſture, not wild nor domeſtick. 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks. - 
f Shaheſp. | 
And God made the beaſt of the earth after his 
kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing 
that ereepeth upon the earth after his kind. 
| Geneſee, i. 25. 
2. It is uſed in reproach of human beings. 
| Boys and women are for the moſt part cattle 
of this colour, Sbaleſp. As you like it. 
 Cavaitca'pe, kiv-4l-kYde. 2. /. [Fr. from 
cavallo a horſe, Ital.] A proceſſion on 
_ horſeback: 
Your cavalcade the fair ſpectators view, 
From their high ſtandings, yet look up to you : 


From your brave train each ſingles out a ray, 
ueſt fro day. of the eye directly; whereas the cave of the ear 
And longs to date a conq 85 your 1 doth hold off the ſound a little. Bacon . Nat. Hift. 


How muſt the heart of the old man rejoice, ' To Cave, kà ve. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
when he ſaw ſuch a numerous cavalrade of his | dwell in a cave. T 
own raiſing ! Aditiſon. Such as we 


_ CAVALVER; kiv-A-IUr. n. , [cavalier, Fr.] Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws. + 


certain, unleſs it come from 
ſauce, or pickle, made of alm Calte, Lat, 
be eggs of a ſturgeon, being ſalted and 
up into a maſs, were firſt brought from — 
tinople by the Italians, and called capie, 


Grew), Miſex, 


Cav1r'sr, ki-vtr. u. ſ. A corruption of «©. 


viare. See CaTsvuy. 
20 CA'VIL, kav-!11. D. N. 
lari, Lat.] To raiſe 
lous objections. 
- FN give thrice ſo much 
To any well-deſerving friend; * 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me 
I'll cavil on the ninth part of a hair. 
g Shateſp. Her 
My lord, you do net well, in obin Im 
To cavil in the courſe of this contract. 
Shahkeſp. H. 
He cavil: firſt at the poet's nüt 82 
upon the effects of Achilles's rage 
Pope's Notes en the Bad 
To Ca'vir, kA “-I. v. a. To receive or tina 
with objections. 


[caviller, Fr. cavil. 
Captious and friro. 


Shakeſp. 


x. A horſeman; a knight. 
2. A gay, ſprightly military man. 
For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
TheſeculF'd and choice drawn cavaliers to France? 
| | Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 
3. The appellation of the party of king 
Charles the Firſt. K e 
Each party grows proud of that appellation, 
which their adverſaries at firſt intend as a re- 
roach : of this ſort were the Guelfs and Gibe- 
ines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers. Swift. 
CavaLi'ts, kav-4-l&r, adj. [from the ſub- 
ſtantive.] | 7 
1. Gay; ſprightly; warlike. 
2. Generous; brave. | 
The people are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cavalier. Now it is the nature of cowards 
to hurt, where they can receive none. Suclling. 
3. Diſdainful; haughty. | 
*' CAVALYERLY, Kir Ar. z. adv. {from ca- 
8 Haughtily; arrogantly ; diſdain- 
ully. I 


Cavalry, kiv-Al-ry. n. /. (cavalerie, Fr.] | 


Harfe troops; bodies of men furniſhed 

with horſes for war. 1 
If a ſtate run moſt to gentlemen, and the huſ- 
handmen and plowmen be but as their work- 
folks, you may have a good cavalry, but never 
good ſtable: bands of foot. Bacon's Henry VII. | 
Their cavalxy, in the battle of Blenheim, could 

not ſuſtain the ſhock of the Britiſh horſe. 
* . Addiſon on the War. 
Toa CA VATER, ki-vite. v. a. [cavo, Lat.) To 

hollow out; to dig into a hollow. 

_ Cavs'/zron, kixxY-zhin. =. / [from cavo, 
Lat. In architecture.] The hollowing or 
underdigging of the earth for cellarage; 
allowed to: be the fixth part- of the height 
of the whale building. Phillips. 
CA'UDEBECK; kiu'-di-btk. rn. / A fort of light 
hats, ſo called from a town in France 
Where they were firſt made. Phillips. 


CA'UDLE, kdl. n. . [ chaudenu, Fr.] A mix - . 


ture of wine and other ingredients, given 
to women in childbed, and fick perſons. 
Fe ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He had good broths, cone, and ſuch like; 
and I believe he did drink ſome wine. 
A = B88 ien Surg. 
7 E£a'uDLiE, kidl. v. 4. {from the noun.)] 
_  Tomake candle; to mix as caudle, * 


LET 


1 


| 


3 


CA'VvEAT, kY-vyit. n. /. [caveat, Lat. let bim 


' beware.) Intimation of caution. 
A caveat is an intimation given to ſome ordi- 
nary or eccleſiaſtical judge by the act of man, 
notifying to him, that he ought to beware how 
he acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair. Aylife. 
The chiefeſt eavcat in reformation muſt be to 
keep out the Scots. Spenſer on Ireland, 


laureat; pray deſire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 
| Trumbull to Pope. 
CA'vern, kiv'-urn. . /. [caverna, Lat.] A 
hollow place in the ground. | 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage? Shak. Ful. Cef. 
Monſters of the foaming deep, 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce and tremble in unwieldy joy. 
Thomſon. 
CA'veRNED, kav'-arnd. adj. [from cavern.] 
1. Full of caverns ; hollow; excavated. 
Embattled troops, with flowing banners, paſs 
Through flow'ry meads, delighted; nor diſtruſt 
The ſmiling ſuface; whilit the cavern'd ground 
Burſts fatal, and involves the hopes of war 
In fiery whirles. | Philips. 
High at his head from out the cavern d rock, 
In living rills, a guſhing fountain broke. 
ET FTP Odyſſey. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. ; 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf-ſatisfy'd. Pope, 
CA“ vERVSous, kiv'-ar-nis. adj. [from cavern.) 
Full of caverns, Wa. 
No great damages are done by earthquakes, ex- 


cept only in thoſe countries which are mountain- 


ous, and conſequently ſtony and cavernous under- 
neath. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
CAFVE'SSON, kAw-&s-sün. . /. [Fr. In horſe- 
manſhip.}. A ſort of nofeband, ſometimes 


made of iron, and ſometimes of leather | 


or wood; ſometimes flat, and ſometimes 
hollow or twiſted ; which is put upon the 
noſe of a horſe, to forward the ſuppling 


and breaking. of him. ; 
An iron caveſſon faves and ſpares the mouths of 


oung horſes when they are broken; for, by the 
kelp of it, they are accuſtomed to obey the hand, 
and to bend the neck and ſhoulders, without hurt- 


ing their mouths, or ſpoiling their bars with the | 


bit. Farrier's Di&. 

CAur, kif. n. f. A cheſt with holes in the 
top, to keep fiſh alive in the water. 

| = © Phillips's World of Words, 


: 


I am in danger of commencing poet, perhaps | 


4 


Ca'virty, 


Thou didſt accept them: wilt thou 
good, 
Then cevil! the conditions? 


enjoy the 
Poradiſe Ly, 


Ca'vir, kiv'-ll. 2. (from the verb.] Falſe 


or frivolous objections, 

Wiſer men conſider how ſubject the beſt thin 
have been unto cavil, when wits, poſſeſſed with dif 
dain, have ſet them up as their mark to ſhoot at. 

| Hoher, 

Several divines, in order to anſwer the cavili of 
thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality, began to 
find out farther explanations. ' $f, 


CAvILLA'TION, kav-ll 18'-shin. ». /. from 


cavil.) The diſpoſition to make captious 
objection; the practice of objecting. 
might add ſo much concerning the large odds 
between the caſe of the eldeſt churches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in reſpect of the church of 
Rome, that very cevillation itſelf ſhould be fa 
tisfied. Hicker, 


Ca'viLLER, kav'-vil-ar.z./. [cavillator, Lat.] 


A man fond of making objections ; an un- 
fair adverſary ; a captious diſputant. 
The candour which Horace ſhews, 1s that 
which diſtinguiſhes a critick from a call; he 
declares, that he is not offended at little faults, 


"which may be imputed to inadvertency. 


Addiſon's Guardian, 
There is, I grant, room ſtill leit for a ce 


to miſrepreſent my meaning. 


Atterbury's Preface to Lis Sermons, 


CA'vILLINGLY, kAv-II-IHng-Iy. adv. (from 


cavilling. ] In a cavilling manner. 


Ca'vitLovs, kAv'-vil-las. adj. [from cavil.} 


Unfair in argument ; full of objections. 
Thoſe perſons are ſaid to be c@villous and un 

faithful advocates, by whoſe fraud and iniquitj 

juſtice is deſtroyed. Aylife. 


CAVIN, ki'vn; n. ſ. [French. In the mil 


tary art.] A natural hollow, fit to cover à 
body of troops, and conſequently facil- 
tate their approach to a place. ide 
„ kav'-I-tp. 1. /. [cavitas, Latin.) 
Hollowneſs ; hollow; hollow place. 
The vowels are made by a frec paſſage of 
breath, vocalized through the cavity of the mouth; 


the ſaid. cavity being differently ſhaped by the 


poſtures of the throat, tongue, and lips. 
. 7 2 Elements of Speech. 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm bail 
ng a N the cavities ought not 492 3 
rubbiſh, which i iſhing kin 2 
| ; 4 hich 7 of Dryd „ Dedication to LEncid, 


cav 
packed together with wonderful art 


x Materials 
in the ſeveral 
ſpoon, dipt in 

If the atmof] 


nt with a ſmall cavity, like a ſmall 
oil, may fetch out the ſtone. 

- Arbathnot un Diet. 

was reduced into water, it 

would not an orb above. thirty-two feet 

* deep, which would ſoon be ſwallowed up by the 


any of 6 fx, nw the depreſſed parts of the 


k. n.ſ. A coarſe talky ſpar. 
oe 2 = J * Woodward. 
Ca'UkYs kIVk-y- — oy cauk.) -— 
4 r, ſhot or pointed. 
8 20 Woodward on Foffils. 
caur, KAI. n. J. of uncertain etymolog y.] 
l. The net in which women incloſe their 
hair ; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
Ne ſpared they to ſtrip her naked all; 
Then when they had deſpoil'd her tire and caul, 
Such as ſhe was, their eyes might her behold. 
| Spenſer. 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd ; 
| And in a golden can the curls are bound. 
Dryden's neid. 


1. Any kind of ſmall net, 

An Indian mantle of feathers, and the feathers 
wrought into a cau/ of packthread. 

Grew's Muſeum. 

3. The omentum ; the integument in which 

the guts are incloſed. | 

The caul ſerves for the warming the lower 
belly, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. 
Hence a certain gladiatour, whoſe caul Galen cut 
out, was fo liable to ſuffer cold, that he kept his 

belly conſtantly covered with wool. 

The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 
On theſe, in double. cauls involv d with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Cavii'reroOUS, ki-lif'-fe-rhs. adj. [from 
caulis a ſtalk, and fero to bear, Lat.] A 

term in botany for ſuch plants as have a 
true ſtalk, which a great many have not. 


caulis, Eat. the ſtalk of a plant.] A ſpecies 
of cabbage. 
Towards the end of the month, earth up your 
winter plants and ſallad herbs ; and plant forth 
your caubiflozwvers and cabbage, which were ſown 
in Auguſt. | .Evelyn's Kalendar. 
To CAULK, See 7o CALK. 
 oCyuronaTE, kiu'-pd-nit. v. . [c , 
Lat.] To keep a victualling-houſe ; to fell 
wine or victuals. Dig 


Lat.] That which may be cauſed, or ef- 

fected by a cauſe. 
which is naturally cau/able in another. 

| | : Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Ci'vsar, kZ'-zAl. adj. [cauſalis, low Lat.] 
Relating to cauſes; implying or contain- 
ing caules. | 

| Every motion owning a dependence on pre- 
required motors, we can have no true knowledge 
ak any, except we would diſtinctly pry into the 
Whole method of cauſa! concatenation. 


Glanville's Scepfes Scientifica. | 


Caſa propoſitions are, where two propoſi- 
| are joined by cauſal particles; as, houſes 
Bere not built, that they might be deſtroyed ; 

Rehoboam was unhappy, becauſe he followed evil 


C 5 | 1 . W, 411 Logick. 
T's LiTy, ki-2AlA-t}, 2. J. Leauſalitas, 
W 77 The agency of a cauſe; the 


, muy of caſo, e | 

| e created all things, ſo is he beyond and 
| 22 all, in his very effence, as daa the ſoul 
Cf cau/aliticr, and the eſſential cauſe of their 


* 
7 


= © 
* * 
* % 


: 
” ** 


| By an unadviſed tranſiliency from the effect to 
ties of the ſkull. Addiſ. Speftatbr. | - 


* 


Ca'VLIFLOWER, kol-ly-flow-air. x. /. [from | 


CavsaBLE, kY-zAbl. adj. [from cauſo, low | 


That may be miraculouſly effected in one, 


* 


—__ 


CAU 


the remoteſt cauſe, we obſerve not the connection, 
through the interpoſal of more immediate cauſa- 
lities. + Glanville's Scepfis. 
CAa'USALLY, k#-zAl-IF. adv. [from cauſal.] 
According to the order or ſeries of cauſes. 
Thus may it more be cauſally made out, what 
Hippocrates affirmeth. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


CAusA“Tiox, ki-za'-shin. u. . [from canſo, 
low Lat.] The act or power of caufing. 
Thus doth he ſometimes delude us in the con- 


actions, aſcribing effects thereunto of indepen- 
dent cauſation. Brown's Yulg. Err. 


 Ca/vsaTive, kY-zi-tiv. adj ſa term in 
grammar.]- That expreſſes a cauſe or 
reaſon, 


Cavsa'Tor, ki-zY-thr. n. /. (from cauſo, 
low Lat.] A cauſer; an author of any 
effect. 


Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity 
of perfection, and the inviſible condition of the 
firſt cauſator, it was out of the power of earth, or 
the areopagy of hell, to work them from it. 

: Brown's Fulg. Err. 
CAUSE, ka'z. n. /. Ccauſa, Lat.] 


r. That which produces or effects any thing; 
the efficient. 

The wiſe and learned, amongſt the very hea- 
thens themſelves, have all acknowledged ſome 
firſt cauſe, whereupon originally the being of all 
things dependeth : neither have they otherwiſe 
ſpoken of that cauſe, than as an agent, which, 
knowing what and why it worketh, obſerveth, 
in working, a moſt exact order or law. Hooker. 

Butterflies, and other flies, revive caſily when 
they ſeem dead, being brought to the ſun or fire; 
the cauſe whereof is the diffuſion of the vital ſpi- 
rit, and the dilating of it by a little heat. 

Bacon's Nat. H.,. 

Cauſe is a ſubſtance exerting its power into 


act, to make one thing begin to be. Locke, 
2. The reaſon ; motive to any thing. 
I be reſt ſhall bear ſome other fight, 

As cauſe will be obey'd. Sba ſeſp. 


So great, ſo conſtant, and fo general a prac- 
tice, muſt needs have not only a cauſe, but alſo a 
great, a conſtant, and a general cauſe, every way 
commenſurate to ſuch an effect. South. 

Thus, royal Sir! to ſee you landed here, 

Was cauſe enough of triumph for a year. Dryd. 

ZEneas wond'ring ſtood : then aſk'd the cauſe, 

Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden 


i. 


Even he, 
Lamenting that there had been ca»ſe of enmity, 
Will often wiſh fate had ordain'd you friends. 

8 | x Rowe. 
3+ Reaſon of debate; ſubject of litigation. 
O madneſs of diſcourſe, 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! | 

Bifold authority. | Shakeſp. 

' Hear the eauſes between your brethren; and 
judge righteouſly between every man and his bro- 
ther, and the ſtranger that is with him. Deuter. 


4. Side; party; ground or principle of ac- 
tion or oppoſition. n 
Ere to thy caiſe, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 
þ Or love to party had ſeduc'd my mind.  Tickell. 
To CAUSE, ka'z. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
effect as an agent; to produce. 


and by a penſi ve inſpection adviſed, but hath found 

by an irreſiſtible neceſſity one everlaſting being, 
all for ever cau/ing, and all for ever ſuſtaining. . 

| at, | Raleigh.. 

It is neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes to aſcend 

to and terminate in ſome. firſt, which ſhould he 

the original of motion, and the cauſe of all other 


ceits of ſtars and meteors, beſides their allowable } 


| The 2 to hell-gate. 


Never was man whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, | 


CAU 


She weeping aſk'd, in theſe hcr blooming years, 
What unforeſeen misfortune caus d her care, 
To loath her liſe, and languiſh in deſpair? _ 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Things that move ſo ſwift as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly, and ſo caſe not any train of ideas 
in the mind, are not perceived to move. Locke. 
CA'USELESLY, kaz-lis-ly. adv. | from cauſc- 
leſs.) Without cauſe ; without reaſon. 
Human laws are not to be broken with ſcandal, 
nor at all without reaſon; for he that does it 
cauſeclefly, is a deſpiſer of the law, and undervalues 
its authority. Taylor's Holy Living, 
CA'USELESS, ka'z-lls. adj. [from __ 
1. Having no cauſe ; original in itſelf. 
Reach th' Almighty's ſacred throne, 
And make his c-uſe/eſs power, the cauſe of all 
things, known. Blackmore's Crea ion. 
2. Wanting juſt ground or motive. 
5 Vet is my truth yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
That, to remove the ſame, I have no might: 
To change love cauſcleſs, is reproach to warlike 
= knight. Spenſer's Fai WEEN « 
Andme — mine threats bh. 9 . 
Thus canſelgſi hatred endleſs is uneath. Fairfax. 
The cauſeleſs diſlike, which others have conceiv- 
ed, is no ſufficient reaſon for us to forbear in any 
place, - Hooker. 
As women yet who apprehend 
Some ſudden cauſe of cawſeleſs fear, 
Although that ſeeming cauſe take end, 
A ſhaking through their limbs they ſind. Walker. 
Alas! my fears are ca ſcieſ and ungrounded, 
Fantaſtick dreams, and melancholy fumes. Denb. 
Ca'vsSER, ki'-zur. n. /. [from cauſe.) He that 
cauſes ; the agent by which an effect is 
produced. | 
His whole oration ſtaod upon a ſhort narration, 
what was the cauyſer of this metamorphoſis. Sidney. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakeſp. 
Abſtinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no other 
real value in religion, than as a miniſterial cauſer 
of moral effects. Rogers, 
CA'USEY, 7 [chauſſee, Fr. 
Ca'USEWAY, { ki's-wa. ; his See by a 
falſe notion of its etymology, has been 
lately written cauſeavay.] A way raifed and 
paved; a way raiſed above the reſt of the 
ground. | | 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weſtward by the 
eauſcy. I Chron, xxvi. 16. 
The other way Satan went down, 
But that broad cauſeway will direct your way, 
And you may reach the town by noon of day. 
| ; Dryden. 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows; 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe. Pepe. 
CAa'usTICAL, kisty-kal, adj. [xevrut;.] Epi- 
Ca'vsTICK, ki's-tik. thets of medica- 
ments which deſtroy the texture of the part 
to which they are applied, and eat it away, ' 
or burn it into an eſchar, which they do 
by extreme minuteneſs, aſperity, and quan- 
tity of motion, that, like thoſs of fire it- 
ſelf, deſtroy the texture of the ſolids, and 
change what they are applied to into a ſub- 
ſtance like burnt fleſh ; which, in a little 
time, with detergent dreſſing, falls quite 
off, and leaves a vacuity in the part. 


If extirpation be ſafe, the beſt way i by 

* Cauſtical medicines, or cſcaroticks. Hiſeman's Surg, 

propoſed eradicating by eſcaroticks, and began 

with a cauſlick ſtone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Air too hot, cold, and moiſt, abounding per- 
haps with cau/tich, aſtringent, and coagulating 

particles. 2 Arbuthtvt. 


&; . | Brown's Pulg. Zrr. 


"things ; but itſelf be cay/ed by none, South, 


; Ca'UsTICK, k4's-tik, . , A burning appli- 
Cation, wy: $i re ES 


C A U 
It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that introduced 


corrofives and canſticis, which are indeed but arti- 
ficial fires. Temple, 


* 


The pierci ihe ply their ſpiteful pow'r, | ; ; 
iercing cauſtic l ply U r 4 Proviſion or ſecurity againſt. 


Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks 3 4 
artb. 
CAUTEL, kY-t#). 2. /. [cautela, Lat.] Cau- 
tion; ſeruple: a word diſuſec. 
Perhaps be loves you now; , 
And now no ſoil of cautel doth beſmirch _ 
The virtue of his will. "©  Shakeſp. 
Cx/UTELOUS, kY-t&lds. adj, [cauteleux, Fr. 
1. Cautious ; wary z provident. ' Not in uſe. 
Palladio doth wiſh, like a cautcI-vs artiſan, that 
the inward walls might bear ſome good ſhare in 
the burden. Wetton, 
4. Wily; cunning; treacherous. 
© Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
cautelous and wily headed, eſpecially being men of 
ſo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilties and fly ſhifts, Spenſer on Treland. 
” Your ſon | 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits and practice. Shakeſþ. 
CA'UTELOUSLY, k2-th-186-13. ady. [from 
cautelous.] | 
1. lily; treacherouſly, Not in 
u e. 5 | 
All pretorian courts, if any of the parties be 
id aſlcep, under pretence of a retirement, and 
the other party doth tauteloufly get the ſtart and 
advantage; yet they will ſet back all things i 
Natu quo privs. Baca: War with Spain. 
2. Cautioufly ; warily. 
The Jews, not reſolved 
Jacod, do cautelouſly, 


of the 1 ſide of 
in their diet, abſtain from 
Broton. 


Caurratz Arion, kY-te-ri-zX-shiin. . . 


from cauterize.] The act of burning fleſh 
with hot irons, or cauſtic medicaments. 


They require, after cauterization, no ſuch ban- | 


dage, as that thereby you need to fear interception 
of the ſpirits. - : " Wiſeman. 
To CA/UTERIZE, kY-t&-rize. v. a. [cauteriſer, 
Fr.] To burn with the cautery. 
Tor each true word a bliſter, and each falſe _ 
Be cauterizing to the root o“ th* tongue, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking. Sbaleſp. 
No mar vel though cantharides have ſuch a cor- 
roſive and cauterizing quality; for there is not one 
other of the inſecta, but is bred of a duller matter. 
* ä 2 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the 
- canal from cloſing ; but the operators confeſs, 
that, in perſous cauterized, the tears trickle down 
ever after. Sharp's Surgery, 
CA'UTERY, k#-t&-ry. 2. J. Ivalo, uro. 
Cantery. is either actual or potential; the firſt 
is burning by a bot iron, and the latter with cau- 
ſtick me dicines. The actual cautery is generally 
uſed to ſtop morrification, by burning the dead 
parts to the quick; or to ſtop the effuſion of 
. blood, by ſcaring vp. the veſſels. vincy. 
In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have 
your actual ceutery alweys ready; for that will 
ſecure the bleeding arteries in a moment. 
p , Ninas Surgery. 
CAUTION, ka“ shün. . /. [caution, Fr. cau- 
tio, Lat. | 
1. Prudence, as it reſpets danger; fore- 
denk; -provident care; warineſs againſt 
Der. r 
3. Security for. * ($f 
Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, 
as might aſſure with as much affurance as worldly 


— 
8 


matters bear. ſichney. 4. To reft. e 
Tube Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him The miniſters of Chriſt have cegſed from their 
part of Baccharia for caution for his diſburſements, | | labours, Spratt. 
oi © 1 .  Howel. | To CEASE, se. v. 4a. To put a ſtop to; to 
_ © The parkament would vet give his majeſty | put an end to. . 
5 e cation that the war ſhould be proſecuted. | _ Tmportune him for monics; be not fcar'd = 
3 * | | Clarendon, | - With flight denial, * Shak:/p, 
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tion, by the means of ſureties, that he will per- 
ſevere in the proſecution of ſuch crimes. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 


In defpite of all the rules and cautions of go- 
vernment, the moſt. dangerous and mortal of 
vices will come off. Z' Eftrange. 
4. Provifionary precept. 

I Attention 5997 1 ſymptoms af- 
fords the beſt cautions and rules of dict, by way of 
prevention. Arbuthnot. 
5. Warning, | 
To CA uriox, kiY-shin. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To warn; to give notice of a dan- 
| er. 

a How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare ? 

Or wiſdom to our caution'd ſoul declare 

The diff'rent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Prior. 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 

But never gave me equal arms. Stoift, 
CAa'UuTIONARY, kY-8h6-neEr-ry. adj. [from 

caution.] Given as a pledge, or in tecurity. 

lam made the cautionary. pledge, 

The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 

| Southerne. 
Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain ? 

Has the enemy no cautionary towns and ſea-ports 

to give us for ſecuring trade? Swift. 
CA“ uriovs, k{'-shtis. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] 

Wary ; watchful. 

Be cautious of him ; for he is ſometimes an in- 
conſtant lover, becauſe he hath a great advantage. 
Swift. 

-shüs-Iy. adp. [from cau- 
In an attentive, wary manner ; 


CA'UTIOUSLY, 
tous.) 
warily, 

They know how fickle common lovers are: 
Their oaths and vows are cautioufly believ d; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd. 
| | - Dryden. 
Ca/uTiOoUsNESS, kä'-shös-nis. 2. . {from 
cautious.}) Watchfulneſs ; vigilance; cir- 
cumſpection; provident care; prudence 
with reſpect to danger. 
could not but approve their generous con- 
ſtancy and cautiouſneſe. King Charles. 
We ſhould always act with great cautiou/ne/7 
and circumſpection, in points where it is not im- 
poſſible that we may be deceived. Addiſon. 

To Caw, kd. v. n. [taken from the ſound.] 

To cry as the rook, raven, or crow. 

Ruſſet- pated choughs, many in ſort, 8 
Riſing and catoing at the gun's report. Shaks/p. 

A walk of aged ebhms, fo very high, that the 
rooks and crows upon the tops ſeem to be carving 
in another region. n | 

The rook, who high amid the boughs, 
In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 
And ceaſeleſs carbs. Thomſon's Spring. 

To CEASE, 5$&'se. v. u. [cefſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 

1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over; to 
defiſt : with from before a noun. | 

The lives of all, who-ceaſe from combat, ſpare ; 

My brother's be your moſt peculiar care. Dryden. 
2. To fail; to be extinct; to paſs away, 

The poor man ſhall never cea/e out of the land. 

| 2 : ” , Deuteronomy. 

3 The ſoul being removed, the faculties and ope- 

rations of life, ſenſe, and intelleQion, ceaſe from 

that moles corforea, and are no longer in it. 
Hale Origin of Mankind: 


— 


3. To be at an end. 
But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I fee 


— 


— 


— 


© 


| He that objeQts any crime, ought to give . You 


She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. Dryden. 


G 
may ſooner, by imagi Quicken oe 


flack a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it iti 
; as 
1 than to make him 
| „ BSacn's Natura! Hiſt 
Ceaſe then this impious rage. Au” 
But he, her fears to ceaſe, hu 
Sent down the meek-cyed peace. Mi 
The diſcord is complete, nor can they cg 
The dire debate, nor yet command the 2 5 


CEASE, 8E'se. n. ſ. [from the 
ASE, n. J. verh, 
tinction; failure: perhaps for — * 
8 The ceaſe of majeſty > 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdra 
What 's near it with it. 3 1 2 
wak-/1, 


CE/ASELESS, sé's-Iis. adj. [from ceaſe.) jn 


ceſſant; perpetual ; continual : . 
pauſe ; without ſtop ; without n 


end, 
My guiltleſs blood muſt quench the ceaſel:; 


On which my endleſs tears were boot!«[. rainy 
Fairfar. 
works bebold, 


Milt, 


All theſe with cegſelgſi praiſe his 
Both day and night. 

FI Like an oak 
That ecure, though all the winde 
Their ceaſalg roar ; and oaly ſheds its — 7 
Or malt, which the revolving {pring reſtores, | 


2 2¹¹ 7 

CE'cITY, s&-slt-F. 1. ſ. [cæcitas, Lat.] Bling. 
neſs; privation of ſight. 

They are not blind, nor yer diſtinly ſee; there 

is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency; 

| they have fight enough to diſcern the light, though 

not perhaps to diſtinguiſh objects or colours, 

Brewn's Vulgar Error, 

Cecv'TIENCY, 86-kit'-shEn-s3. u. J. {cerutis 

Lat.] Tendency to blindneſs; cloudineſ; 

of ſight. 
There is in them no cecity, yet more than 2 
eecutiency. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 


CE DAR, s&“- dür. 2. /. [cedrus, Lat.] A tree, 
It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of the pine tree, and many of them pro- 
duced out of one tubercle, reſembling a painter's 
pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, produced 
at remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame tree. 
The ſeeds are produced in large cones, ſquamoſe 
and turbinated. The extenſion of the branches is 
very regular in eeday trees; the ends of the ſhoots 
declining, and thereby ſhewing their upper ſurface, 
which is conſtantly cloathed with green leaves, ſo 
regularly, as to appear at a diſtance like a green 
carpet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable 


_ 


more cultivated in England; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in Scote, 
land, where few other trees would grow; it being 


| 

PW 
| proſpect. It is ſurpriſing that this tree has not been 
| 


ga native of Mount Libanus, where the ſnow con- 


tinues moſt part of the year. Maundrel, in his 
Travels, ſays, he meaſured one of the largeſt i 
dars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be tweive 
yards fix inches in circumference, and ſound. Ak 
about five or fix yards from the ground, it Was 
divided into five limbs, each of which was equal 
to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree 5 
na ccounted proof againſt the putrefaction of a. 
mal bodies. The faw-duſt is thought to be one 
of the ſecrets uſed by the mountebanks, who pre, 
tend to have the embalming myſtery. This wood 
is alſo ſaid to yield an oil, which is famous tor 
preſerving books-and writings; and the wood 18 
| thought by Bacon to continue above a th 
Fears found. 
| I muſt yield my body to the earth: 
| 4 
Thus yields the cedar. to the axe's edge, + 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; 


Whoſe top-branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading 


tree, EIT 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow 2 


* * nt — 


a ö þ - 
Craig, 8&=drine. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] 
or belonging to the cedar tree: 


„ 


4 
N 
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= % + e as fling 


be — 
-* where tO 
CEiLING, $&-ling. 2. /. [from ceil.) The in- 


FY 
CEL 
ern. #1, , a. ſcelo, Lat. | OY 
3 or cover, the inner roof of a building. 
a the greater houſe he ceiled with fir-tree, 
ieh be over-laid with fine gold. 2 Chronicles. 
lo will be, from his houſe ceifed with cedar, 
24 with his Saviour's lot, not to have 
his head ? Decay 


* Varniſh makes. ceilings not only ſhine, * laſt. 
. acon. 


' And now the thicken'd ſky 


" Like a dark ceiling ſtood; down ruſh'd the rain | 


Impetuous. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
© Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, 
The glitt'ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caft their dubious beams from ſide to fide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the we” flaſh the glaring day. Dryden. 
899 - An-din. n. /. [chelidoneum, 
i A plant. 
1. — — uſe celandine, the linnet euphra- 
gia. * a More. 
CetaruRE, 8&-l-thr, n./. [celatura, Lat.] 
The art of engraving, or cutting in figures. 
# CELEBRATE, scl -18-brit. v. a. [cele- 
* bro, Lat.] E 2 
s. To praiſe 3 to commend ; to give praiſe 
to; to make famous. i 
The ſongs of Sion were pſalms and pieces of 


N 


, that adored or celebrated the Supreme 
' g. | Addiſon. 


I would have him read over the celebrated works 
of antiquity, which have ſtood the teſt of fo many 
different ages. Addiſon, 

+ To diſtinguiſh by ſolemn rites; to per- 

form folemnly. : va | 

le llew all them that were gone to celebrate the 

ſabbath.- . 2 Maccabees. 
On the feaſt day, the father cometh forth, after 

divine ſervice, into a large room, where the feaſt 
is celebrated. . ' | Bacon. 

3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, 

* whether of joy or ſorrow. ; 

This pauſe of pow'r 
mourn; _, 

\ While England celebrates your ſafe return, Dryd. 

CELEBRATION, 86l-E-bri'-sbdn. . /. [from 

—} - 

1. Solema performance; ſolemn remem- 

He laboured to drive forrow from her, and to 

. haſten the celebration of their marriage. Sidney, 

2 4 He ſhall conceal it, - 5 

- While youare willing it ſhall come to note; 
What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Sbalęſp. 

During the ce/cbration of this holy ſacrament, 


you attend earneſtly to what is done by the prieſt. 


_—_ W Taylor. 
2. Praiſe; renown; memorial. 2 
Nb more ſhall be added in this place, his me- 
. mory deſerving a particular celebration, than that 
his learning, picty, and virtue, have been attained 
few. | ITS Clarendon. 
Some of the aticients may be thought ſome- 
times to have uſed a leſs number of letters, by the 
labration of thoſe who have added to their alpha- 
bet. PE Holder : Elements of Speech. 
extx'zntovs, 86-18-bryfis- adj, [celeber, Lat.) 
Famous; renowned; noted. Not in uſe. 


© "The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the Temple, having 
beef) always 5 ing, - 


, 08 celebrious; yet when, after their 
© aptivities, they were deſpoiled of their glory, even 
L then the Afiyrians, Greeks, and Romans, honour- 

with Merifices the Moſt High God, whom that 
„Nen worſhipped. '. Grew. 


CHLB'BR1OVELY, oE-12-bryds-1F. adv. (from | 


ma famous manner. - 


'tis Ireland's hour to 


To over- 


of Piety. 


— 


1 | 
| -goſpel, glorified God, and benefited man, much | 


| CELE'RIACK, 8&-18'-ryik. n. . A ſpecies of 


ö 


| 


* 
2. 
| 


4 CEL 


Cerlz'prITY, $6-18b/-bri-ts. u. ſ. Feelebritas, 
Lat.] Publick and ſplendid tranſaction 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity 
of the marriage, were performed with great mag- 


nificence. 


Bacon. 


parſley ; it is alſo called rooted celery. 


CE LE'RITY, 8E-lEr'-rl-tF. n. fo [celeritas, Lat.] 


Swiftneſs ; ſpeed ; velocity, 

We very well ſee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderful celerity of diſcourſe ; for, perceiving at 
the firſt but only ſomg cauſe of ſuſpicion, and fear 
leſt it ſhould be evil, they are preſently, in one and 
the ſelf-ſame breath, reſolved, that what begin- 
ning ſoever it had, there is no poſſibility it ſhould 
be Hooker. 

His former cuſtom and practice was ever full of 
forwardneſs and celerity to make head againſt them. 
Bacon. 
Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift ſcene flies, 
In motion with no leſs celerity 

Than that of thbught. | Shakeſp. 
Three things concur to make a percuſſion great; 
the * the denſity, and the celerity of the body 
move - 2, Digby. 
Whatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
eyen without encrealing its celerity, heats, becauſe 

a denſer body is hotter than a rarer. 
© Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


CE'LERY, s6V-6-r$. . J. A ſpecies of parſley; 


which ſee. 


CELE'STIAL, sk-Ids“-tshal. adj. [celeſtis, Lat.] 
1. Heavenly; relating to the ſuperiour re- 


Ons. ü 
* ſtay, until the twelve celgſtial ſigns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. Shak. 
The ancients commonly applied cel;fiial deſcrip- 
tions of other climes to their own. 
? Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


2. Heavenly ; relating to the bleſſed ſtate. 


Play that ſad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that cela harmony I go to. Shaksſp. 


3. Heavenly, with reſpect to excellence. 


Canſt thou pretend deſire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worſhip, and a pow'r celeſtial nam'd? Dryden. 
Telemachus, his bloomy face | 
Glowing celgſtial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. 


CELE'STIAL, 8&-I188'-tshAl. 2. /. [from the adj. 


An inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th' unknown celeſtial leads. Pope. 
ELE'STIALLY, $6-168'-tshal-ly. adv. [from 
celeſtial.) In a heavenly manner. | 


o CELE'ST1FY, $6-I6s'-th-fy. v. a. [from ce- 
teſtis, Lat.] To give ſomething of heavenly | 


nature to any thing. Not uſed, 
We ſhould affirm, that all things were in all 


things, that heaven were but terreſtriſied, 


and earth but heaven celeſtified, or that each part 


* 


* 
1 


C 


| 


: 


ö 
; 


: 


| 
| 


above had influence upon its affinity below. 
CE/LIACK, 8@-lyAk. | 


Biro Yulg. Errours. 
adj. [xonia the belly.] 
Relating'to the lower belly. | 


| 
The blood moving flowly through the celiack } 


and meſenterick arteries, produces complaints. 


1 can attribute their numders to nothing but 


their frequent marriages; for they look on celibacy | 
as an accurſed ſtate, and generally are married | 


before twenty. 

By teaching them how to carry 

their relations of hufbands and wives, parents and 
children, they have, wathout queſtion, adorned the 


Spectator. 


more than they could have done in the devonteſt 


and ſtricteſt celibacy. ,.. 


CLP Bn i003n85545G:1-brode-pls. II from e 8 -J-blt. . /heelitatury Lat.] 
1 | | 1 e | | 


Yor. 7 l. E. 


. 
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= 


themſelves in 


| 


CEM 


The males oblige themſelves to celibate, and 


then multiplication is hindered, Graunt. 
CELL, sé“. ». ſ. [cella, Lat. 
1. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thouſand cells ; 
In each ſome active fancy dwells. Prior. 


How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cell; and properties maintain. Pope. 


2. The cave or little habitation of a religious 


rſon. . 
Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's cell this gv'n; and there ſhe was not. 


| Shakeſp. 
Then did religion in a lazy cell, | | 
In empty, airycontemplations dwell.  Dexhan. 


3. A ſmall and eloſe apartment in a priſon. 


C 


C 


4. Any ſmall place of reſidence; a cottage, 


ine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cri. 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Mitt. Par. Lyſt. 
For ever in this humble cli 
Let thee and I together dwell. Prior. 


in cottages and lowly cel/s 
True piety negledted dwells ; 
Till call'd to heav'n, its native ſeat, 
Where the good man alone is great. 


Somerville. 


5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or 


matter of different ſorts, are lodged ; com- 
mon both to animals and plants. .Qrincy. 
E'LLAR, sél-Jür. . /. (cella, Lat.] A place 
under ground, where ſtores and liquors are 
repoſited. | | 
If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he 
would, for his puniſhment, have been confined to 
the bottom of a cellar during bis life, - 
- Peacham on Drawing. 
E'LLARAGE, $e1'-lar-{dzh, x. / [from cellar. ] 


The part of the building which makes the | 


cellars. 


Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. / 
Sbaleſp. 

A good aſcent makes a houſe wholeſome, and 
gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer a Hub. 


CE'LLARIST, sel -LA-rlst. u. / (cellarius, Lat.] 


C 
| C 
© 


The butler in a religious houſe. .- Dic. 
E'LLULAR, 8EV-IQ-ler. adj. [cellula, Lat.] 
Conſiſting of little cells or cavities. . 

The urine, infinuating itſelf amongſt the neigh- 
bouring muſcles, and cellular membranes, deſtroy- 
ed four, " Sharp's Surg. 
E'LSITUDE, 96V-s5-thd. 2. /. [celfitudo, Lat.] 
Height. 8 Did. 
E MEN T, se-méènt'. a. ſ. [cementum, Lat.] 


I. The matter with which two bodies are 


themſelves. 


| 


made to cohere, as mortar or glue. 
Your temples burned in their cement, and your 
franchiſes confined into an augre's bore. ' Shatgſp. 
There is a cement compounded of flour, whites 
of eggs, and ſtones powdered, that becometh hard 
as marble. 2 K Bara 
You may ſce divers pebbles, and a cruſt of cement 
or ſtone between them, as hard as the pebbles 
W ' Bacon. 
The foundation was made of rough-ſtone, jpined 


together with a moſt firm cement; upon this was 


' cement, 8 2 ; 

wth, re pc 2 Bond of union in friendſhip. 
F'LIBACY, 81'-y-bA-8$. 1. . (from celebs, | 
Lat.] Single life; unmarried ſtate. 


laid another layer, conſiſting of 'ſmali-ſtones aud 
Ariuthnot on Coins. 


Ler not the peace of virtue, which is ſet 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, - 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. She. 


What cement, ſhould. unite heaven, and earth, 


| . 


* 
2 


' ET — . _ , "II = 
May tenient their diviſions, and bind up” 5 


wad 
F ** 


light and darkneſs ? | Glanville. 
Lock over the whole creation, and you ſhall ſee, 
that the band or cement, that holds together all the 
parts of this great and glorious fabrick, is grati - 
ute. © * " 7 4, Sad. 


To Cxme' NT, &-mkat'. v. a. from the un.] 


To unite by means of ſomething inter- 
vit how thi dear ol u 


Oo 


| * = * 4 * 


* 


2 r © FEM 


CEN IS CEN 
Liouid bodies have nothing to cement hem; hey] Here 's ſaip, and nip, and cut, and flifh, and | Upon the unſucceſsfulneſs of 


looſe and incoherent, and in a perpetual | fluſh, 8 | ments, uſe that ſtronger phyſick, the 3 
ro even an heap of ſand, or fine powder, will Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shake/p. | the church. » TRE. cenſurer of 


= 


" am 
ſuffer no hollowneſs within them, though they be | Cx/x810N, sen“-syün. n-/. [cenfio, Lat.] A rate, To CE Men. En -shör. v. a. Icenſurer, Fr] 
_ dry ſubſtances. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. | an aſſeſſment. 1. To by: l to brand publickly, | 
Love with white lead cements his wings; God intended this cenſon only for the bleſſed „ * cenſurings and deſpiſings have emp, 
White lead was ſent us to repair I | Virgin and her ſon, that Chriſt might be born tered the ſpirite, and whetted both the ton 
Two brighteſt, brittleſt, earthly things, {| where he ſhould. Foſeph Hall. and pens of learned men one againſt another, 
A lady's face, and china ware. ._ \ Swift. | Cx/xs0R, sén“-sür. u. ſ. [cenfor, Lat.) |. T q "45 WO Sanderſon, 
To Cent'ur, 8*-mbnt.. v. n. To come into | ;, An officer of Rome, who had the power | 2: 10 con . 1 ſentence. 
conjunction; to cohere. | of correcting manners. CE ah ot E * 2. (from cenſure, 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it | 2 One who is given to cenſure and expro- He that 1 , * t 3 reproaches. 
are divided by a ſharp inſtrument, they will, if bation. a of ** not * 
held in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by in- Ill-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, * wy actions, in the fear 
ofculation, and cement like one branch of a tree | And fond of all the ſollies of the paſt. Roſcommon. | T9 on —— She. Henry vin. 
ingrafted on another. ' Sharp's Surgery. The moſt ſevere cenſer cannot but be pleaſed - * 4 7 — k = . * 8 of real merit, 
CEMB'NTER, 8&-men'-tar. . / [from cement.] with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the c » 4 3 * oo cenfurers with the 
. A petſon or thing that unites in ſocicty, - ſiame time, he could have wiſhed, that the maſter 8 E iat a good writer regards is 
God having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- of it had been a better manager. Dryden. cafe x * | * L Addiſen, 
ture, furniſhed him with language, which was to | CEnSO'R1AN, 86n-80-ryan, adj. [from cenſor.) | * AL 8 Is f af e, um, Lat. a hundred. 
be the great inſtrument and cementer of ſociety. Relating to the cenſor. | h ov — Is ve per cent. that 13, five in 
Locke. As the chancery had the pretorian power for | the hundred. 


CrMENTA'TION, $&-mG&n-tY-ghan, u. /. [from equity, ſo the ſtarchamber had the cenſorian power CE'NTAUR, 8En'-tar . Res ſ. [centaurus, Lat.) 
cement. ] The act of cementing, or uniting | for offences under the degree of N. * Bacon. | I. A poetical being, fuppoſed to be come 


83 ded of a man and a horſe 

with cement. Cens0/r10VUs, s6n-80/-rytis. adj.f from cenſor.] | Poun ml . 
Cr/mETERY, 8&m'-mE-ter-F. u. . [xapeniiger.] | x, Addicted to cenſure; ſevere; full of in- ws. 3 a "54 ny wailt they are centour;, though 
A place where the dead are repoſited. vectives. b | . ©" "Ow We 
The ſouls of the dead appear frequently in ce- Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, re falſchood in 


5 it than the name centaur. 
+ meteries, and hover about the places where their but what is intemperately rigid? no zeal to be þ t BID g Locle. 
bodies are buried, as ſtill hankering about their | ſpiritual, but what is cenſer ius, or vindicative? 2. The archer in the zodiack. 


: The chearleſs empire of the f 
vid brutal pleafures, and deſiring again to enter | | Spratt. P Ey 
the body. r | of Addiſon. O let thy preſence make my travels light! © T' Capricorn the 3 oy 3 Thomſin, 
Cx, and Cin, 8&n', denote kinsfolk: foCinulph | And potent Venus ſhall exalt my name rer, e ax ſs, 8En-t6-rp, (cen- 
is a help to his kindred ; Cinehe/m, a pro- Above the rumours of cenſoriovs fame. Prior, ny 4 was 1 Pres 
, tetor of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the defence | 2. Sometimes it has of before the object off rr ono fle, dry, 
of his kindred; Cinric, powerful in kivdred. | reproach. N "i | + => da eh meg nee 
| Gibſon. A dogmatical ſpirit inclines a man to be cen/o- ; "VR gen, 
Cz/NATORY, 8&'-ni-thr-}. adj. [from 24 rious of his e Walti on the Mind. r , rn leenlenariu, 
ſup, Lat.] Relating to ſupper. 3. Sometimes en. TE, at e oy, 273 a — _ : 
The Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore | He treated all his inferiours of the clergy with c n every ra ena "© 141 = e creation, 
- a cenatory garment; and the ſame was practiſed by a moſt ſanctified pride; was rigoroufly and univer- | DE ſmall abatement ſhou Y 3 1 
them. | Brown's Vulg. Err. | ſally cenſoricus upon all his brethren of the gown. e OED: a 4" on Providence, 
CexoBi'TICAL, s&“ nö-bit“ A-kAl. adj. [nan | WF $wi/t, CENTER 2 1 4 u. ſ. [centefes 
and iS.) Living in community. CExSO'RIOUSLY, 86n-86'-ryts-ly. adv. [from Is . 2 redt Po ** ſtep of 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black cenſoricus.] In a ſevere reflecting manner. progreſhon after decimal in the arithmetick 


of fractions. 
The neglect of a few centeſimali in the fide cf 
the cube, would bring it to an equality with the 


and grey, eremitical and cencbitical, and nuns. CENSO'RIOUSNESS, SEn-80'-ryUS-NiS. 1. / 
2 Pk ry Stilling fleet. [from cenſerious.] Diſpoſition to reproach ; 
CS NO ,,ñ, sen -&-tàf. u. /. Ia. and r.] habit of reproaching. i 


_ 


A monument for one buried elſcwhere. Sourneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſt of beba- | ,, ube of 2 foot. — 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, | viour, cenſeriouſueſ and ſiniſter interpretation of CENTIFO'L E sen tx. fo -lyus. adj. (from 
As dead 3 his metamorphos'd ſon ; | things, all croſs and diſtaſteful humours, render centum and folium, Lat.] Having an hundred 
A cenotaph his name and title kept, the converſation of men grievous and uneaſy to leaves. wa | ; 
And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers one another, i ; Tillotſon, CE'XTIPEDE, sen -ty-pède. 2. h [from ceu- 
et.“ N Dryden. Fables, | CE'S80R$ HIP, san“ sür-shlp. 2. /. [from cenſor] | , 7 and pes.) A poiſonous inſect in the 
ö The Athenians, when they loſt any men at fea, | rx. The office of a cenfor. Weſt Indies, commonly called by the 
' raiſed a cenotapb, or empty monument. 2. The time in which the office of cenſor is Englith forty legs. 


. ; 38 Notes on the Odyſſey, born. CE'NT 0, sen -tö. n. . ſcento, Lat.] A com- 
CENSE, 8En'se. n. f. cenſus, Lat.) Publick | It was brought to Rome in the cenſor/si/p,of | pPoſition formed by joining ſcraps from 
rate. N | | Claudius. Brown's FVulg. Err. other authors. 422M 

We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed into | Cx'nsURABLE, $6n'-$-ribl. adj. [from cen- It is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of divers 
Europe by that aGion; fo that the cerſe, or rates | ſure.} Worthy of cenſure ; blameable z F Posts, ſuch. as ſcholars call a cento. Camden's Ai. 
of Chriſtendom, are raiſed ſince ten times, yea v culpahle. | o * If any man think the poem a cento, our poct 
twenty tunes toll. 33 A ſmall miſtake may leave upon the mind the will but have done the ſame in jeſt which Boileau 
To CENSE, sen'se. v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] To | laſting memory of having been taunted for ſome- | did in earneſt. Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciod. 


> 


x > witl c tin  CE'nTRAL, sén-träl. adj. [from centre.) Re- 

. perfume with odours: contracted from in- thing cenfurable. «346-467. ee TRA, Tal. ac. lirom : 
3 ; . a 1 8 Ce/NSURABLENESS, sn'- süd- räbl - nis. 2. /. | — 87 2 we 5 1 3 
55 i fing, and cenf+ his altars round . | {from cenſurable.] Blameableneſs; fitneſs to | cee IN tue ce tres 


There is now, and was then, a ſpace or cavity in 


Wich Saban ficke, thei | 
4 * aban moke, their . | be cenſured- 5 Xo the central parts of it; fo large as to give reception 
. > Grivens was hear and tall a furious enn | CE'NSURE, sEnsshür. 7. J. [cenfura, Latin.) ] to that mighty maſs of water. 


4 


On the ſide altar, cens'd wit 1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. IgE | St Woodward": Natural Hife. 
Aud brigfie with faming 44 Wray — RY Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, _ 
Cx r « r.yden To "ſcape my cenſure, not expect my praiſe. Pope. | Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
The , Ap: * t 1: 2. Judgment; opinion. * 3 J Nepairs. Pepe's Rape of the Lok. 
L 1. . 7 pan or veſſel Madam, and you, my fiſter, will you go CE'NTRALLY,860tril-lf. ad. (from central. 
ö 


To give your cenfures in this weighty b A With regard to the centre. 


6 MI 48 *f _ Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears 
N 3. Judieiak ſentene. 1 che 'weight, vet the whole weight reſts ca 
I you, lord governonr, [upon it. 17 * Dryden. 

1 nains:the cenſure of this helliſh villain. 8521. 


. 4 * * * * as 4 | NTRE, : En-tür. . 0 centrum Lat- 
z Re- 4. A ſpirituat puniſhment inflicted by fome | The middle that 2 ay 
eecclcfiaſtical judge. Ajiife 5 Tarergon. from all extremities © The 


* 1 


— 


* 


n 


CEN 
The hear'ns themſclves, the planets, and this 


| Oferve degree, priority, and place. Shake. 
If we frame an image of a round body all of 

7 Ge, the flame proceeding from it would diffuſe 
TAelf every way; ſo that the ſource, ſerving for 

_ the centre there, would be round about an huge 
" ſphere of fire and light, Digby on Bodies. 
To CENTRE, 86n'-thr. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1 To place on a centre; to fix as on a | 


: on foot he centred, and the other turn'd 


Round through the vaſt proſundity obſcure. Milt. 
"To collect to a point. . 
. By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis 

1 ſhown, 4.8 

Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Prior. 
e may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide air and circuraference of fin 


aud vice, and centre it in his own breaſt. South. | 
©... 0. impudent, regardful of thy own, | 


© Whole thoughts are centred on thyſelf alone! Dryd.” 

7 CENTRE, sen“ tür. v. . b 

, To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies when 

they gain an equilibrium. 

Where there is no viſible truth wherein to centre, 
errour is as wide as men's fancics, and may wander 
to eternity. f * Decay Piety. 

2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 

— A As God in heav'n | 
Is centre, yet extends to all; ſo thou, 
Centring, receiv from all thoſe orbs. 

3. To be collected to a point. 

What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down ; 

Our hopes muſt centre on ourſelves alone. Dryd. 

The common acknowledgments of the body 
will at length centre in him, who appears ſincerely 
to aim at the common benefit. Atterbury. 

It was atteſted by the viſible centring of all the 
old prophecies in the perſon of Chriſt, and by the 
completion of theſe prophecies fince, which he 
himſelf uttered. n Atterbury. 

Ce'nrrICEx, sen'-trlk. adj, [from centre.] 

_ Placed in the centre. | 

Some, that have deeper digg'd in mine than I, 
Say where his centric happineſs doth lic. Doane. 


Milton. 


CexTrrtrv'GaAL, 8n-trif-i-gal. adj. [from 


centrum and fugio, Lat.] Having the qua- 
ty acquired by bodies in motion, of re- 
.ceding from the centre. 

"They deſcribed an hyperbola, by changing the 
centripetal into a centrifugal force. Cheyne. 
CexTarIPETAL, $6n-trip'-E-tiHl. adj. [from 
"centrum and peto, Lat.] Having a tendency 
to the centre; having gravity. 


The direction of the force, whereby the planets | 


revolve in their orbits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may be very properly called attrac- 
tive, in reſpect of the central body; and centripe- 
tel, in reſpect of the revolving body. 
CE NTrax, 86n'-try. See SENTINEL. 
Thet 
Who gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea. 


An hundred fold. 


To CexTvu'eiacare, sén-tü“-ply-kät. v. a. 


Lentuplicatum, of centum and plico, Lat.] To 


make a hundred fold; to repeat a hundred | 


A Did. 
To CexTu'rATeE, s&n-tä“- Tat. v. 4. {crentu- 
_ wo, Lat.] To divide into hundreds. 

CENT ua TOR, skn-t- T5 -A “tür. n. / (from 


. century.) A name given to hiſtorians, who | 
by centuries; which is | 


- diſfinguift times 


| And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, 


Cheyne, 
houghtleſs wits ſhall frequent forfeits Pay, | 


| * . i „ N. /. | 
CenTurLE, sEn“-tüpl. ad/. Lcentuplex, Lat.] CE'RECLOTH, C rerclöth. n. /. [from cere 


N 


CER 


mans, who commanded an hundred men, 

| Have an army ready, ſay you ?—A moſt royal 
one. The centurions, and their charges, diſtinctly 
billeted in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 

| an hour's warning. Shak:/p. 
CE'NTURY, 8n'-tfi-rF. n./. [centuria, Lat.] 


time; as, the ſecond century. 


our joys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſeem 

to have grown older by having been enjoyed ſo 

many ages, yet will they really ftill continue i | 
ole. 


Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run. Dryd. 
The liſts of biſhops are filled with greater num- 
bers than one would expect; but the ſucceſſion 
was quick in the three firſt centuries, becauſe the 
biſhop often ended in the martyr. Addiſon. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed fimply for a hundred. 
Romulus, as you may read, did divide the Ro- 


hundreds. 


his grave, 
And on it ſaid a century of pray rs, 
Such as I can, twice o'er, I'll weep and ſigh. 
Sbaleſd. 
CEOL, 8e&'l. An initial in the names of men, 
which fignifies a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as 
thoſe that the Saxons landed in. <CGib/on. 
 CE'PHALALGY, kEf-A-lAl-jy. . /. [xeparanyia.] 
The headach. Dick. 
CEPHA'LICK, 86-fAl-lk. adj. [c pνα.] That 
which is medicinal to the head. 

Cephalick medicines are all ſuch as attenuate the 
blood, ſo as to make it circulate eaſily through 
the capillary veſſels of the brain. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

I dreſſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped 
in a cephalick balſam. eb Wiſeman. 

CERA'STES, $6-rhs-t&z. n. f. [xegachc.] A 
« <p having horns, or ſuppoſed to have 
them, 

Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 
Ceraftes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear. Milton. 


Ce/RATE, $&-rit. 2. /. ſcera, Lat. wax.) A 
medicine made of wax, which, with oil, 
or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, makes a conſiſt- 
| ence ſofter than a plaſter. Quincy. 
CE'RATED, 8@-r4-tid, adj. [ceratus, Lat.] 
Waxed; covered with wax. 
20 CERE, sé're. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] 
To wax: 
You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, and 
| ſtrong brown thread cered, about half an inch from 
the edges of the lips. Wiſeman. 
' CE/REBEL, 8r'-E-bel. x. /. [cerebellum, Lat.] 
Part of the brain. 
In the head of man, the baſe of the brain and 
cerebel, yea, of the whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to the 
horizon. | Derham. | 


4 


_ „ 


and cloth.] Cloth ſmeared over with glu- 
tinous matter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were {ſhrouded 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 
guins, in manner of cerecloth. Bacon. 
Cz'rxEMENT, sé're-mént. n. /. [from cera, 
- Lat. wax. ] Cloths dipped in melted wax, 
with which dead bodies were infolded 
| when they were embalmed. 
Let me not burſt in ignotance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 
Have burſt their cerements ? Shak. 


: 


Senerally the method of ecclefiaſtical hiſ- 
1 he centuriatars of 
e, Parergor. 
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Magdeburg were the firſt | | * 
1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite; | 


' CEREMONIAL, 8&r-&-m&-ny Ml. adj. [from 


ceremony. ] | 


CexnTv'rION, 86n-ta'-ryin. n. fo [centurio, | 
Latin.] A military officer among the Ro- 


1+ A hundred: uſually employed to ſpecify 
The nature of eternity is ſuch, that, though | 


mans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries or } 
Spenſer. | 
When with wood leaves and weeds Ive ftrew'd | 


| 6. Civil-and formal to a fault. 


CER 


What mockery will it be, 

To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
| To ſpeak the ceremonial rites of marriage 

We are to carry it from the hand to the heart, 
to improve a ceremonial nicety into a ſubſtantial 
duty, and the modes of civility into the realities 
of religion. | South. 

Chriſt did take away that external ceremosial 
| worſhip that was among the ſews. Stilling fleet. 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 

Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 
Of refin'd manners, yet ceremonial man, 
That when thou meet'ſt one, with enquiring eyes 
Doſt ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The filk and gold he wears. 

With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, of 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. 

| : * a e Dryden. 
CER? MONAT, ser -mö'-nyäl. 2. . [front 
ceremony. by 3 
r. Outward form; external rite; preſcriptive 
formality. 

The only condition that could make it prudent 
for the clergy to alter the ceremonio!, or any indif- 
ferent part, would be a reſolution in the legilla- 

| ture to prevent new ſeas. Srvif?, 


inp 


2. The order for rites and forms in the Ro- 


miſh church. | "28 
CEREMO'NIALNESS, sér-E-mö'-nyäl-uls. 2. / 
[from ceremonial.) The quality of being ce- 
remontial ; over- much uſe of ceremony, 
CEREMO'N1OUS, 8&r-E-m6'-nyis. adj. (from 
ceremony.) 
1. Conſiſting of outward rites. 
Under a different economy of religion, God 
more tender of the ſhell and ceremonious part of his 
worſhip. | | South, 
2. Full of ceremony; awful. * 
O, the ſacrifice, 5% 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and uncarthl 
It was i' th' offering! Shakeſp. 
3- Attentive to outward rites, or preſcrip- 
tive formalities. | 
You are too ſenſeleſs. obſtinate, my lord 
Too ceremonious and traditional. Shakeſp. 
4. Civil; according to the ftri& rules of ci- 
vility; formally reſpectful. = 
They have a ſect of ceremonious phraſes, that 
through all ranks and degrees among them. 
| _ - Addiſon's Guardign, 
5. Obſervant of the rules of civitity. 
. Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 


And loving farewel, of our ſeveral friends. Sha. 


* 


The old caitiff was grown ſo'ceremonjous, as he 


, S. 
CEREMO'NIOUSLY,, S&r-è-mö“-nyüs-Iy. adv. 


| ner; formally ; reſpectfully. 
Ceremoniouſly let us prepare 77 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 
| | +4 I 
CErEMO'NIOUSNESS, 8Cr-&-mG'-nybis-nis. n. /. 
[from ceremonious.] Addictedneſs to ceres 
-mony; the uſe of too much ceremony. 
CE'REMONY, s&r-£-min-p. u. . reremo- 
aa, t IRIS 25.7 * 
1. Outward rite ; external form in religion, 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 
The facred ceremonies partake. Spenſer. 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, + > 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 
Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and:ceremonies. - . Shaieſp. 
Diſrobe the images, ang as 
Il von find them deck d with ceremany... Shakyp. 
2. Forms of civility... * 


. 


ritual. 14 * 
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The ſauce to.ment is ceremony; 8 
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Dorne. 


would needs accompany me ſome miles in my way. 


[from ceremonious.] In a ceremonious man- 


Meeting were bare without it. Shake. 


6. Regular; 


| 


% "4 av - 


CER 


Not to uſe teremonies at all, is to teach others 
not to uſe them again, and ſo diminiſh reſpect to 
- himſelf, Bacon. 
3. Outward forms. of ſtate. * 
What art thou, thou idle cer 3 
: What kind of art thou, that ſuffer'ſt more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worſhippers? , 
Art thou aught elſe R 


EA bated. 
A A coarſer place, 
Where pomp and eremonies enter'd not, 
Where greatae's was ſhut out, and highneſs well 
forgot. Dryden i Fables. 
Cz'xqTE, 8&r'-rit, u. /. The ſame with ce- 
rate; which ſee. 1 
In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hath hitherto ſerved my 
purpoſe. ]. g Wiſeman. 
CE'RTAIN, s&r'-tin. adj. [certus, Lat.] 
1. Sure; indubitable; unqueſtionable ; un- 
doubted ; that which cannot be queſtioned, 
„ +, | 
© Thoſe things are certain among men, which can- 
, - not be denied without obſtinacy and folly. TTR. 
This the mind is 
_ theſe ideas be more or leſs general. 
2. Reſolved ; determined. - | | 
_ , However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
 "Confort with thee. - . Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
3. Undoubting; put paſt doubt. | 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certain of the ſad event. 


- Locke. 


4. Unfailing ; which always produces the ex- 
ALY | 


pected effect. 


T have often wiſhed that I knew as certain a re- | 


*"medy for any other diſtemper. Mea 
x.” Conſtant x never failing to be; not caſual. 
8 Virtue, that directs our ways ö 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praiſe. Dryd 
ſettled; ſtated. | 
__ You thall gather a certain rate. * Exodus. 
Who calls the council, ſtates a certain day, 
Wo forms the phalanx, and who points the way? 
| * Pope. 
The preparation for your fupper ſhews = 
© certain hours. + l 5 Cotton. 
7. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome; as, a certain 
man told me this. | | 


” _ How bad ſoever this faſhion may juſtly be ac- | 


counted, certain of the ſame countrymen do paſs 
far beyond it. | Carew's Survey. 
Some; certain of your brethren roar'd, and ran 
From noife of our own drums. Shake/p. 
Let there be certain leather bags made of feveral 


= bigneſſes, whicli, for the matter of them, ſhould |. 


be tractable; Wilkins, 


CE'RTAINLY, sortin-13. adv. [from certasn.) 


x Indubitably ; without queſtion without | 


doubt. 

Ertalal he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot 
be ſeeured, can be much leſs {o by any private at- 
tempt. _ . Decay of Piety. 

. collection of ſimple ideas modeſty 
or it 

. certainly | > Kay 

E Without fail. WEE 2 KILEY 

CE'RTAINNESS, 8&r-tin-nls.- . /. [from cer- 

s tain.) The ſame with certainty. I 

CERTAINTY, $&r-tin-ty. u. J. [from cer- 

1. N tion from doubt. 2 ; 

. - Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
_ diſaFretmept of our ideas. . 

2. Exemption from failure; as the certainty 


Lecke. 


2 of an event, or of a remedy. - 
3. That which is real and fixed. 


Doubting things go ill, often hurts more | 
'Than to be fure do z for certainties 


n | 5 
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© 


ually certain of, whether | 


and for, in another's uſe, is not ſo | 


[Ax preparation of lead with vine 
a white colour; whence many other things, re- | 


Locke. | 


CES 
1 4. Regularity; ſettled ſtate, 


tainly ; in truth; in ſooth: an old word. 
Certes, Sir Knight, you ve been too much to 

blame, . Sn 

Thas for to blot the honour of the dead, 

And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. Spen/. 
For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland. 
"68; Shal#ſp. 
Certes, our authors are to blame. Hudibras. 

CerT1FICATE, 8Er-tif -[-ktt, n. /. [certificat, 
low Lat. he certifies.] 

1. A writing made in any court, to give no- 
tice to another court of any thing done 
therein, | | Chavell, 

2. Any teſlimony, 

A certificate of poverty is as good as a protec- 
tion. L' Eftrange. 

Ic can bring certificates that I behave myſelf ſo- 

|  berly before company. | IM 

To CE'&TIFY, tl. y. v. a. [certifiery Fr.) 

1. To give certain information of. 

The Engliſh ambaſſadours returned out of Flan- 
ders from Maximilian, and certified the king that 
he was not to hope for any aid from him. Bacon. 


confirmed of God's favour. Hammond's Fundam. 

2. It has of before the thing told, after the 
perſon told; as, I certified you / the fact. 

| CERTIOR FRI, 8er-sh6-rA'-rt. 2. /. [Latin.] 

A writ iſſuing out of the chancery, to call 
up the records of a cauſe therein depend- 
ing, that juſtice may be done; upon com- 
plaint made by bill, that the party, who 
ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received hard 

4 dealipg in the faid court. 

| CE'RTITUDE, 8cr'-ti-tade. 1. /. [certitudo, 
Lat.] Certainty ; freedom from doubt ; in- 
fallibility of proof. - 6s Ls 

| They thought at firſt they dream'd: for 'twas 
| offence | | 
With them, to queſtion certitude of ſenſe. Dryden. 
There can be no majus and minus in the certi- 


Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 


{ CE'RVICAL, 8&r”-vi-kAl, adj. [cervicalis, Lat.) 


\ Belonging to the neck. | 
'The aorta, bending a little upwards, ſends forth 
the cervicat and axillary arteries ;-the reſt, turning 


CERU LEAN, 8E-rv'-lyan. 2 adj. [ceruleus, 
CERU'LEQUS, 8E-ru-lyas. : | La ] Blue; 
ſky-coloured. 1 

It affarded a ſolution with now and then a light 
| touch of tky colour, but nothing near ſo high as 
the cerulrous tincture of filver. 

From thee the ſaphire folid ether takes, 
Its hue cerulean. Thom 


%, Summer. 


' blue colour. | 
I) he ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubifick, ceru- 
 Tifich, and others, are ſeparated one from another. 
TA __ Grew. 
CERU'MEN, $E-rv'-men. u. ſ. [Latin.] The 
wax or excrement of the ear, 
CE'RUSE, sér“ use. u. ſ. Lceruſſa, Lat.] White 


lead. 
, which is of 


ſembling it in that particular, are by chymiſts 

called ceruſe; as the ceruſe of antimony, and the 

_—_ CR. * a - .  Duincy. 
CESA/REAN, s&-zA-ryän. adj. [from Cz/ar.) 
The Ceſarean ſection is cutting a child out of 
the womb, cither dead os alive, . when it cannot 
otherwiſe be delivered. Which circumſtance, it 


: 


Cze'aTEs, sér-tEz. adv. [certes, Fr. Cer- | 


Addiſon. ' 


This is deſigned to certify thoſe things that are | 


Covell. | 


tude we have of things, whether by mathematick | 
demonſtration, or any other way of conſequence. 


down again, forms the deſcending trunk. Cheyne. | 


3 
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5s ſaid, firſt gave the name of Cæſar to the Roman 
well ff vis. ahead PEO, 
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 CERULY'FICK, 86-rU-lif'-ik. adj. [from ceru- | 
le.] Having the power to produce a} 


* 
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CESS, A. 1. /. [probably corrupted 
cenſe; ſee CENSE; though — 1 
Junius to be derived from ſaifre to ſeize 1 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of 
place, rated according to their propert . 


The like %% is alſo charged 
ſometimes for vitualling the — cory 
lie in garriſon. 8 ** | 


2. The act of laying rates, 
3. [from coffe, Fr.] It ſeems to have been 
uſed by — joy for bounds or limits, 
though it ſtand for rate, reckoning. 
 Fpr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a few 
flocks in the point; the poor jade is vrrung in the 
withers out of all cefs. Shahkefp. Henry IV 
To CEss, ses“. v. a. [from the noun. ] To rate: 
to lay charge on. ; 
We are to confider how much land there is in 
all Ulſter, that, according to the quantity thereof 
we may ceſs the faid rent, and allowance iſſuing 
thereout. obs Spenſer on Ireland 
To CEss, 868'..v.n. To omit a legal duty, 
See CESSOR 
Css Ton, 868-8Y-8him, 2. /. [ce/ſatio, Lat.) 
i, A ſtop; a reſt. 
I be day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, by 
ceſſation from labour, and by reſorting to church, 


Haytard, 


True piety, without c:ſation toſt 
By theories, the practick part is loſt. 
2+ Vacation ; ſuſpenſion. 
There had been a mighty confuſion of things, 
an interruption and perturbation of the ordinary 
courfe, and a cefſation and ſuſpenſion of the laws 


Denham, 


of nature. Woodward"s Natural Hiſtory, 
The rifing of a parliament is a kind of ceſſation 
from politicks. Addiſan : Freebolder, 


3. End of action; the ſtate of ceaſing to act. 
The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkali, being 
poured out to that which is mixed with an acid, 
raiſeth an efferveſcence ; at the ceſſation of which, 
the ſalts, of which the acid was compoſed, will be 
regenerated. of Arbutbnot on Aliment:, 
4. A pauſe of hoſtility, without peace. 

When the ſuccours of the poor proteſtants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was intreated to get them 
ſome reſpite, by a ceſſation, King Charles, 

CESSA'VIT, $&8-84 -vit. 1. ſ. [Latin.] 

A writ that lies upon this general ground, that 
the perſon, againſt whom it. is brought, hath, 
for two years, omitted to perform ſuch ſervice, 
or pay ſuch rent, as he is obliged by his tenure; 
and hath not, upon his land or tenement, ſuff- 
cient goods or chattels to be diſtrained. Cowell 

CEs$rBrLITY, s68-8l-bil'-1-tF. 2. ſ. [from cedo, 
ceſſum, Latin. ] The quality of receding, or 
giving way, without refiſtance. | 
If the ſubje& ſtrucken be of a proportionate 
cefibility, it ſeerns to dull and deaden the ſtroke; 
whereas, if the thing ſtrucken be hard, the 
ſtroke ſeems to. loſe no force, but to work 3 
greater effect. Digzy on the Saul. 
Cz's$1BLE, 868'-81bl. adj. [from cedo, coun, 
Latin.] Eafy to give way. 
If the parts of the ſtrucken body be ſo eaſily 
_ ceſſible, as without difficulty the ſtroke can divide 
em, then it enters into ſuch a body, till it has 
ſpent its foree: IF Dighy on the Souk 
Ce's510n, sés“-shün. 2. /. Leeſion, Fr. caſio, 
Lat.) * 9} IM 
1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 
Sound is not e without ſome * 
ance, either in the air or the body percuſſed; * 
it there be a mere yielding, or «ion, it e 
duceth no ſound. Bacon': Natural Hiſtory 
2. Reſignation ; the act of yielding up or 
. quitting to another. 
bs, A — 5 in their council would make _ le- 
eure the beſt peace they can with France, ta 
ce/ſion of Flanders to that crows, in ; pe 
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nA 
. 
9 5 ceſionar y . one who 
Au delivered up all his effects. Martin. 
crssuRur, Es- mènt. 1. J. oP ceſs.) An 
„ n. ſ. [from ce//o, Lat.] 

t ceaſeth or neglecteth ſo long 
to perform a duty belonging to him, as that by 


* 


= —- 


his ceſs, or cefling, he incurreth the danger of] Who borer, who frets, or where conſpirers are. 


and hath, or may have, the writ ceſſavit 
— againſt him. Where it is ſaid the te- | 
nant ceſſeth, ſuch phraſe is to be underſtood as if 


i were ſaid, the tenant ceſſeth to do that which 
or is bound, to do by his land or te- 
— | Covell 


CESTOS, e- tus. n. J. Latin. ] The girdle 
of Venus. 4 
Venus, without any ornament but her own | 
beauties, not ſo much as her own ceftus. 
_ * | Addiſon's Spectator. 
CxT4a/cEOUS,  8&-tY'-shis. adj. [from cete | 
whales, Lat.] Of the whale kind, N 
Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration are 
got without the wezzon, as whales and cetaceous 
animals. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He hath created variety of theſe cetaceous fiſhes, 
. which converſe chiefly in the northern ſeas, 
whoſe whole body being encompaſſed round 
with a copious fat or blubber, it is enabled to 
- abide the greateſt cold of the ſea · water. 
. Fay on the Creation. 
c rar, fit'. A nate in the ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hortenſio's paſſion ; 
B mi Bianca, take him for thy lord, 
C faxt, that loves with all affection. Sbaleſp. 
CH has, in words — Engliſh, or fully 
; naturalized, the found of %; a peculiar 
: pronunciation, which it is hard to deſcribe 
n words. In ſome words derived from the | 
French, it has the ſound of , as chaiſe; } 
and, in ſome derived from the Greek, the 
- found of 4, as cholericł. 1 4 
CHace, tshi'se. Sec Cuas z. 4 
Cyan, tshäd'. z. /. A ſort of fiſh. 
Ol round fiſh there are brit, ſprat, Whiting, 
chad, eels, congar, millet. Caretu : Surv. of Cornw. | 
T7 CHAFE, tshYfe. D. As. lechauffer, Fr.] 
1. To warm with rubbing. 
They laid him upon ſome of their garments, 
' andfell to rub and cafe him, till they brought 
him to recover. both breath, the fervant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. | Sidney 
A laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 
Torub her temples, and to 5 her ſkin. Fai. ©. 
Soft, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 
Like plant waz; when chafug hands reduce | 
be former maſs to form, and frame to-ufe. Dryd. 
2, To heat by rage or hurry. | 
_ Havetnot heard the ſea, puff'd up with winds, | 
' Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat? Shak. 
3. To perfume. | bn Ea On: | 
Lilies more white than faow- 
New falFn from heav'n, with violets mix'd, did 


grow; ; = | 
Whale ſcent ſo. ch the neighbour: air, that you 


Would furely ſwear Arabick ſpices grew. Suckling. | thing leſs. 


4. To make angry; to inffam on. 

| Miywimerceticon be/*s him tne ma 

* When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, . 
That tocloſe prifon he commanded her. S$hakeſp. 

An oſſer of pardon more chafed the rage of thoſe, 

vdo ere reſolved to live or die together. 


401 Kalle, Hiftory of the Turks. 
Thie ch d the boar; expire, 


2. To fret againſt any thing. 


2. It is uſed for any thing worthleſs. | 


| x. To buy. 


f 
> 


CHA 


75 nrx, tshife, v. 2. F 
1. To rage; tofret; tofume; to rave; to boil. 
— Therewith he gan full terribly to roar, | 

And ch d at that indignity right ſore. * 

eſer” s Hub. Tale. 
He will not rejoice fo much at the abuſe of 
Falſtaff, as he will chafe at the doctor's marrying | 
my daughter. | Sbaleſp. 

Bie lion mettled, proud, and take no care 


ö 
] 


| Shateſp. | 

How did they fume, and ſtamp, and roar, 
and chafe, » | 
And fwear !--not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe. Pope. | 


- Once upon a raw and guſty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. 
| Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
f The murmuring ſurgè, 
That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high, 3 Xing Tear. 
Cnarx, tshà'fe. a. /. [from the verb.] A heat ; | 
a rage; a fury; a paſſion; a fume; a pet; 
a fret; a ſtorm. 
When Sir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the 
rliament, with his wiſdom and eloquence he 
' fo croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Wolſey's, that 
the cardinal, in a chafe, fent for him to White- 
hall, Camden's Remains. 
At this the knight grew high in cafe, 
And ſtaring furiouſly on Ralph, 
He trembled.: Hudibras. 
CHAFE-WAX,, tshi'fe-wiks. n./. An officer 
belonging to the lord chancellor, who fits 
the wax for the ſealing of writs. Harris. | 
CHa'FER, tshaf-ur. x. /. [cearon, Sax. ever, 
Dutch.] An inſe& ; a ſort of yellow beetle. 
CHA'FERY, tshaf-ry. n. /. A forge in an iron 
mill, where the iron is wrought into com- 
plete bars, and brought to perfection. 
| DIRT, IA 
CHAFF, tshaf. ». /. ceap, Sax. Za, Dutch. ] 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated by | 
- threſhing and winnowing.. | 
We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
That ev'n our corn ſhall feem as light as chap, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shak. H. IV. 
Pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd ; 
So take the. corn, and leave the chaF behind. Dryd. 
He ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as it had 
been juſt threſhed out of the ſheaf; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
lay it aſide by itſelf. Spectator. 


To CHA'FFER, tsbäf -für. v. n. [kauffen, 
Germ. to buy.] To treat about a bargain ; 
to haggle ; to bargain. - : | 

Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, 
To «<b:fer for preferments with his gold, f 
Where biſhopricks and ſinecures are ſold, 
6 Dryden's Pobles. 
The choffering with diflenters, and dodging 
about this br t' other ceremony, is but like open- 

ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar. 5 4 . 
In diſputes with chairmen, when. your er 

ſends you to cbaer with them, take pity, and 

tell your, maſter that they will not take a far- 

D g Swift, 

To CnaA'FFER, tsbaf-far.. v. a. [The active 

ſenſe is obſolete.} | 


| © Hecbefer'dchairsinwhich churchmen were ſet, 
A ing nigh, he neyer ſtaid to greet, 
Ne cbeſßer words, proud courage to provoke. 


CHA'FFERER, tshaf - fer- rür. n. ſ. from chaf- . 
Fer. ]. A buyer; bargainer; purchaſer. 


ena! Tr EAX, tshäf - fern. 1. ,. (from eſchaufer, | 


eee goll with living fire, Dryceo. 


"SF 
2 2 . 


Fr. to heat.] A. veſſel for heating . 
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—— 


And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenſer. |" 
| 2. To exchange. 


- 
* o 
1 


CHA 


Cha'rrrax, tshif-f6-r$. 1. ,. [from chaffer.] 
Traffick; the practice of buying and ſelling. 
The third is, merchandize and chaſery; that 

is, buying and ſelling. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
CHA'FFINCH, tshaP-fintsh. 2. /. [from chf 
and finch.} A bird ſo called, becauſe it de- 
lights in chaff, and is by ſome much ad- 
mired for its ſong. Phillips*s World of Words. 
The chaffiech, and other ſmall birds, are inju- 
rious to ſome fruits. Afartizacr*s Huſbandry, 


CHAFFLESS, tshaf-lis. adj. [from chap) 
Without chaff, 
. The love I bear him, 3 
Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made yo 
Unlike all others, chaflleſs. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
CHA'FEWEED, itshaf'-wed. n. ſ. [gnaphalium, 
Lat.] An herb, the ſame with cudaveed ; 
which ſee. | 
Caa'Fry, tshif-fy. adi. [from cha. ] Like 
chaff; full of i "light. . 
* If the ſtraws be light and chaff, and held at 
a reaſonable diſtance, they will not riſe unto the 
middle. Brown's Vulgar Errourn. 
The moſt flight and cha opinion, if at a 
great remove from the preſent age, contracts a 
veneration. 6 3&1 Glanville, 
Cn&'rixngGpisn, tshi*fing-dish. . /. [from 
cafe and diſb.] A veſſel to make any thing 
hot in; a portable grate for coals. b 
Make proof of the incorporation of ſilver a 
| ms * quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belongeth to cbafingdiſtes,, 
poſnets, and ſuch other filver veſſels. of EM 
Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
CHracr1'N, shä-gre'n. 2. . [chagrine, Fr. 
HE humour; — MTs op pee- 
viſhneſs. APP 8 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin; . 
That ſingle act gives half the world the ſpleen; 


, 


Hope. 

T grieve with the old, for ſo many additiogal 
inconveniencies and chagrins, more than their 
ſmall remain of life ſcemed deſtined to undergo. 
* Pope's Letters. 

To CHAGRI'N, 8hi-gren. v. a. [chagriner,, 
Fr.] To vex; to put out of temper ; to 
teaze; to make uneaſy. | 

CHAIN, tshi'n.: u. /. [chaine, Pr.) ; 

1. A ſeries of links faſtened one within ano 
ther, l : 5 | 
And Pharaoh teck off his rivg, and put it up 
g hand, and put a, gold chain about his 

*cK.. - — „ Genefrs, xli. 42. 

2. A hond; a manacle; a fetter; ſomething-- 
with which priſoners are bound. 

Still in conſtraint your ſuff*ring ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains. © > Pope. 

3. A line of links with which land is mea 
ſured. | . 

A ſurveyor-may as.ſoon,. with His chain, mea--- 
ſure out infinite ſpace, as a. philoſopher, by the 
quickeſt flight of mind, reach it; or by thinking, 
comprehend it. $. Locke. 

4. & feries linked together, as of cauſes or 
thoughts; a ſucceſſion; a ſubordination; 

Thoſe ſo miſtake-the Chriſtian: religion, as to 
think it is only a chaip,of fatal decrees, to Gay 


all liberty of man's choice toward good or evi 


—_ #lammoend.. 
As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of any 
faculty, ſo eſpecially in-that-of right reaſoning ; _ 
which is {till the greater, by how much the con- 
| ſequences are more clear, and the abaius of them 
more long. . Burnet; Theory of the Eorth, . 


airy Queen. 7 CAI, than. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1, To faſten or bind 'with-a.ctiain.. - | 
Sh repeal daily any wholeſame act eſtabkſh-. 
2 


gainſt the rich, and provide more pierting 


Lale. Coiala . 


CHA 
| "The mariners hechained in his own galleys for 


lla ves. 2 * 
- - Or march'd I chain'd behind the hoſtile car, 
The victorꝰs paſtime, and the ſport of war! Prior. 


They, with joint force oppreſſion chaining, ſet | 


; Imperial juſtice at the helm. Thomſon. 
2. To caſlave .z to Keep in ſlavery. 4 

The monarch was ador'd, the people op d. 

Tier, 


This world, tis true, 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
Aud which more bleſt ? whochain'd his country, 


ſay, 6-4 
Or he whoſe. virtue ſigh'd to loſe a day? Pope. 
the mouth of the haven 


3. To keep by a chain. 
The admiral ſeeing 
. chained, and the caſtles full of ordnance, and 
ſtrongly manned, durſt not attempt to enter. 
of Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
4. Fo unite. 


O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine, 
Andi in this yow do chain my ſoul with yo 
a . 
(Cra/mevnre, tshi'n-pump. . / [from chain 
and pump.) A pump uſed in large Engliſh 
veſſels, which is double, ſo that one riſes 
as the other falls. It yields a great quan- 
tity of water, works eaſily, and is eafily 
mended; but takes up a great deal of 
room, and makes a diſagreeable noiſe. . 
8 | Chambers. 
It is not long ſince the ſtriking of the top-maſt, 
a wonderful great caſe to great. ſhips, both at 
ſea and in harbour, hath been deviſed; together 
Wich the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble. 
1 | | « Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
CHA'in8HoT, tshYn-sh6t. 2. ſ. [from chain 
and /hot.] Two bullets or half bullets, 
_ faſtened together by a chain, which, when 
| ey fly open, cut away whatever is before 


em. 

In ſea fights, oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn 
of the thigh, and the calf of the leg, are torn off 
by the chain ſbot, and ſplinters. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

CuAIN wok, tshi/n-wark. 2. /. [from chain 
and work.] Work with open ſpaces like 
the links of a chain. 
| Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chain- 
word, for the chapiters which were upon the tops 
of the pillars. I Kings, 
CHAIR, tshY . n. /. 
1. A moveable ſeat. 

Whether thou chooſe Cervantes' ſerious air, 

Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ eaſy chair, 
Or praiſe the court, or magnify mankind, 
Or thy griev'd country's copper chains unbind. 
1 b | Pope. 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle 4 22 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon, without a back. Wattis's Logich. 
2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
crown. , ä 
As che chair empty? ls the fword unſway d: 
Is the king dead? _- Shakeſp. Richard III. 
© If thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun ; 


[chair, Fr.] N 


For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, ſay; | 


Either that 's thine, or elſe thou wert not his, 


g Shakeſp. 
| The honour'd gods © | 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice 
Supply with worthy men. | Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
ler grace fat down ro reſt os. "> 3 
In a rich chair of ſtate. SH. . Henry VIII. 
The committee of che 


Mr. Pym to take the char. Cilarendon. 
In this high temple, on @ chair of ſtate, 


Thune tat of audience, ald L atinus ſates- Dryd, din, 
„„ ks RS 5 


a . 
„ 
; — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
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* 


þ 


Commons appointed 


| 


of ” 
* 5 


CHA 


3. A vehicle born by men; a ſedan. 
Think what an equipage thou halt in air, 
And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. Pope. 
uA FR Man, tshiYr-min. 2. /. [from chair 
and man.] 
The prelident of an aſſembly. 

In aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen 
chairman or moderator, to keep the feveral ſpeakers 
to the rules of order. Watts. 
2. One whoſe trade it is to carry a chair. 

One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhole; 
A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. Dryd. 
Troy chairmen bore the wooden ſteed, 

Preghant with Greeks, impatient to be freed; 

Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 

Inſtead of paying chairmen, run them through. 

: - Suit. 
Cuts, ghYze. n./. (chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage 

of pleaſure drawn by one horſe. 

Inſtcad of the chariot he might have ſaid the 
chaiſe of government; for a chaiſe is driven by 
the perſon that fits in it. |  Adiifſon. 
events by inſpecting the hand, 
CHALCO'GRAPHER, kAl-kGg/-gra-far. 1. J. 
[xanoyed$©®-, of xarz©®- braſs, and yaqoy to 


C 


Ts 


write or engrave.] An engraver in braſs. 
| grave.) 1 | 2. Impregnated with chalk. 


, 


CHALCO'GRAPHY, kal-kög 


| 18 1. J. 
[yaareoyeagpia,] Engraving in braſs, 


CHA'LDER n. /. AdryEng- 
Cn“ TDRon, Jared 3 ih meaſure of 
CHA'UDRON, _ coals, conſiſt- 


ing of thirty-ſix buſhels heaped up, ac- 


cording. to the ſealed buſhel kept at Guild- | 
hall, London. The chaldron ſhould weigh | 


two thouſand pounds. Chambers. 
CHA'LICE, tshal -is. x. / [calic, Sax. calice, 
Fr. calix, Lat.] 
1. A cup; a bowl. 
When in your motion you are hot, 


And, that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd | 
him | 


A chalice for the nonce. 


2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in acts 


of worſhip. 


All the church at that time did not think em- 
- blematical figures unlawful ornaments of cups or 
Stilling fleet. 


cbalices. 
CHA'LICED, tshal'-lst. adj. [from calix, Lat. 
the cup of a flower. Having a cell or 


cup : applied by Shakeſpeare to a flower, | 


but now obſolete. 
Hark, hark! the lark at heav'n's gate ſings, 
And Phœbus gins ariſe, 
His ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 


On chalic'd flowers that lies. Shakeſp. 


CHALK, tsha'k. 2. /. [cealc, cealcrran, Sax. 


calck, Welſh.] . 

Chalk is a white foſſile, uſually reckoned a ſtone, 
but by ſome ranked among the boles. It is uſed 
in medicine as an abſorbent, and is celebrated for 
curing the heartburn, | Chambers. 

Hie maketh all the ſtones of the altar as chalk 
"ſtones, that are beaten in ſunder. 

Chalk is of two ſorts; the hard, dry, 
chalk, which is beſt for lime; and a ſoft, unctuous 
chalk, which is' beſt for lands, becauſe it calily 
diſſolves with rain and froſt. Mortimer. 

With chall I firſt deſcribe a circle here, 


Where theſe ethereal ſpirits muſt appear. Dryden. 


To CHALK, tsha'k. v. a. 
1, To rub with chalk. 
The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the ets in the town, : 
And ſtalls and ſhapboards in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new cbal ld bills and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 
2. To manure with chalk. 
Land that is cbalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a ſecond a 
ing. 2 | Mortimer. 


[from the nouns] - 


o 


out as With 


: 
. 


: 
: 


| 


i 


| 


| 
Shakeſp. 


| 


| pit-) A pit in which chalk is 


CHA 


. Being not by anc 
Chalk; facc 3 their * wa grace 
| His 3 challed out to him the 14 7 
rtions an JE pro- 
po and meaſures of behaviour to his ll, 
With theſe helps I might at leaſt har 4 
ont a way far others, to amend my — 


| like deſign. Dong 
The time falls within the com * 
out by nature, very punQually. Pals here cbalked 


Weodward's Natural H; 
CHALK-CUTTER, tshd'k-küt- | 
tur. n, J. fr 
chalk and cut. A man that digs hal 
Shells, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are f. 
up commonly in the chalk=pits, where the 405 
cutters drive a great trade with them. 1 


03d 
CHALK-PIT, tshik-pit. n. /. [from hall 0 


CHALK-CUTTER, dug. des 
| CHA'LKY, t8hi-ky. adj. [from chalk) 
1. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with Chalk 
As far as I could ken the cal cliff; 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back 
I ſtood upon the hatches in the ſlorm. Shelsf 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chally iſe 


__— > 


Chalky water towards 
| fretting. 
To CHALLENGE, 
lenger 7 Fr 1 
1. To call another to anſwer for an 
by combat. | 
The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to ſingle fight. Shub, 
2. To. call to a conteſt, 
Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenge; the wi 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far bchind. Dry, 
I challenge any man to make any pretence to 
power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible 
or poſſible. Lick, 
3. To accuſe. 


the top of earth is tog 


Bacer, 


 tshal'-llnje, v. a, (cha- 


offence 


— 


| 


Many of them be ſuch loſels and ſcatterlings, 
as that they cannot eaſily by any ſheriff be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any ſuch fa, 
| Spenſer on Ireland; 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 
Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. 

Ws Shakeſps 
4. [In law. ] To object to the impartiality of 
any one. [See the noun.] 

Though only twelve are ſworn, yet twenty- 
four are to be returned, to ſupply the defects or 
| want of appearance of thoſe that are challenged off, 
or make default. Hal. 

To claim as due. 


N 


6. To call any one to the per 


. al bf 
| That divine order, whereby the pre- eminenc: 
of chiefeſt acceptation is by the beſt things wor- 
thily challenged. | Hater, 
Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love usmoſ 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 
Where nature doth with merit challenge. SbakſÞ, 
And ſo much duty as my mother thew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father; 
So much I challenge, that I may profeſss 
Due to the Moor, my lord. Shale 
Had you not been their father, theſe white fakes 
Did challenge pity of them. S baz 
So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, + 
A famiſh'd lion, iſſuing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. D. 
Haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba . 
That ſtill would recemmend thee more to Ca fr, 
And challenge better terms. | 2 
formance of 
conditions. | 


I will now challenge you of your promiſe, 
| give me certain rules as to the principles of 


2 zonry. | Peacham on Drau. 
Cn&LLESGE, tshäl-Unje. 2. /. [from the 
verb. . F * 


1 


| I never in my life 
1 of ſomething as due. 


»cdy eyes tO them might challenge lay, 
with — did their ſhoulders — 3 Sidney. 


There muſt be no challenge of ſuperiority, or 
a;{conntenancing of freedom. Collier of Friendſhip. 
Un law.] An exception taken either againſt 
6 ſons or things; perſons, as in aſſize to 
the jurours, or any one or more of them, 
by the priſoner at the bar. Challenge made 
to the Jurours, is either made to the array, 
or to the polls: challenge made to the ar- 
ray, is when the whole number is excepted 
againſt, . empannelled ; challenge 
to or by the poll, is when ſome one or 
more are excepted againſt, as not indiffer- 
ent: challenge to the jurours is divided 
into challenge principal, and challenge for 
cauſe: challenge principal is that which the 
um allows without cauſe alleged, or far- 
ther examination; as a priſoner at the bar, 
arraigned upon fetony, way peremptorily 
challenge to the number of twenty, one 
after another, of the jury empannelled 
n him, alleging no cauſe. Convell. 

You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge. 
tys/LLENGER, tshal-lin-jar. 2. /. [from 
challenge 
1. One that 

combat. 
Voung man, have you challenged Charles the 


wreſtler ?— 


defies or ſummons another to 


| Sbokefp. 
| Death was denounc'd ; 
He took the ſummons, void of fear, 
And unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 
As if to find and dare the grieſly challenger. 


As 
2. One that claims ſuperiority. 
| Whoſe worth 

8tood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perfections. Sbaleſp. 
4; A claimant; one that requires ſomething 
as of right. + 6 
E challengers there are of trial, by ſome 
publick diſputation. Hooker. 
CHALY'BEATE, kA-ly-bytt, adj. [from cha- 


I; having the qualities of ſteel. 


ing ſpices and wine, and the uſe of chalybeate 
waters. | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CHLMADE, 8hi-ma'd. n. /. [French.] The 


tender. | 
Several French battalions made a ſhew of re- 

ſtance ; but, upon our preparing to fill up a lit- 
tle foie, in order to attack them, they beat the 

- Gamade, and ſent us charte blanche. Audiſon. 

CHA'MBER, tsham“-bür. u. ſ. [chambre, Fr. 
camera, Lat. amr, Welſh.] wo | 

1. An apartment in a houſe 3 generally uſed 
for thoſe appropriated to lodging. 

Bid chem come forth, and hear me, 

Or at their chamber door Ill beat the 

Til it cry, fleep to death. 85810. 

When we have mark d with blood thoſe ſlecpy 

f two, | (5-4 

Of his own chamber. . © Shakgſp.. 
A natural cave in a rock may 3 

dot much unlike to parlours or chambers. | 

2. Any retired. room. eee 

dark ca ves of 


_ 
= 
* 


of- the | 
* 2 grave. 


- 


* 


Shakeſp. | 


Neo, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger. | 


„* 


| 
| 
ö 


: 


| 


— Lat. ſteel.] Impregnated with iron or | 


| 


The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, allow- | 


beat of the drum which declares a fur- | 


— ——— 


| 


. 2 Di ien. 


* 


3. Any cavity or hollow. 


CHA 


Petit has, from an examination of the figure of 
the eye, argued againſt the poſſibility of a film's 
exiſtence in the poſteriour chamber. Sharp. 

4. A court of juſtice, N 
In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer 1s 
not . I do not believe it, as the 
matter is propounded and alleged. - | 
| Ayliffe's Parergon. 
gun where the charge 


— 


5. The lower part of a 
is lodged. 
6. A ſpecies of great gun. | 
Names given them, as cannons, demi-cannons, 
' chambers, arquebuſe, muſket, &c. 
| Camden's Remains. 
7. The cavity where the powder is lodged 
in a mine. 
To CHAMBER, tshim'-bur. v. 2. [from the 
noun. ] 
1. To be wanton ; to intrigue. 

Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and wan- 
tonneſs. Romans. 

2. To reſide as in the chamber. | 

The beſt blood chamber'd in his boſom. Shakeſp. 

CHA'MBERER, tshi'm-bar-ur. . /. [from 
chamber.) A man of intrigue. 

I have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers have. Shakeſp. 

CHAa/MBERFELLOW, tshi'm-bar-f&l-16. . . 
[from chamber and ſelloau.] One that hes 
in the ſame chamber. | 

It is my fortune to have a chamberfellow, with 
whom I agree very well in many ſentiments. _ 

Spectator. 

CHA'MBERLAIN, tsha'm-bar-lin. 2. /. [from 
chamber.| 

1. Lord great chamberlain of England is the 


ſixth officer of the crown; a confiderable | 
part of his function is at a coronation ; to | 


him belongs the proviſion of every thing in 
- the houſe of lords; he diſpoſes of the ſword 


of ſtate ; under him are the gentleman uſher | 


of the black rod, yeomen uſhers, and door- 
keepers. To this office the duke of An- 


caſter makes an hereditary claim. Chambers. |. 


2. Lord chamberlain of the houſehold: has 
the overſight of all officers belonging to 


the king's chambers, except the precin& |. 


of the bedchamber, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord cbamberlain his liberty. Sbhakeſp, 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of 
chamberlain might be put into the hands of his 
brother. Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 
Whom all lord chamberlzins allow the ſtage. Pope. 


Chambers. 


3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 


bers. 
'Think'ft thou 
That the bleak air, thy boiſterous chamlerlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Shakefp. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two clamberlains 
We will with wine and waſſel convince. Sbatkeſp. 
He ſerv'd at firſt Amilia's chamberlain. 
3 Dryden s Fables. 
4. A receiver of rents and revenues; as, 
chaniberlain of the exchequer, of Cheſter, 
of the city of London. Cbamd ers. 


CHA MBERLAINS HI, tsha'm-bür-Mn-ship. 2. / 
[from chamberlain.] The office of a cham- | 


berlain. 
CHA/MBERMAID, tshà' m- bür-maàd. 7. /. [from 
chamber and maid.] A maid whoſe buſineſs 
is to dreſs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
| Men will not hiſs, | 
The chambermaid was named Cifs. Pen Jonſon. 
Some cence ON almoſt decay d, 
Trudges to town, and | 
When he doubted. whether a word were intel- 


. 


* 


4 bs ible or no, he uſed to confult dne of his lady's 
*Fhanibermaids, - | 


. Swift. 


| turns chambermaid. Pepe. 


| 
| 


; 


| 


v * 
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I 


* 
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| C HA'MFRET, tsham'-fret... 


CHA 


If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain the 
ls with the common follies practiſed by cham- 
maids among us, they ate publickly whipped. . 
_ Swift, 
To CHAMBLET, kàm'-Int. v. a. [from came- 
lot. See CAMELOT.]J To vary; to va» 
ricgate. 
Some have the veins more varicd and cham- 
bleted; as oak, whereof wainſcot is made. 
Bacon Nat. Hift. 
CHA'MBREL of a horſe, kim'-ril. The joint 
or bending of the upper part of the hinder 
leg. Farrier's Dic. 


CHAME'LEON, ki-me'-lyan. n. ſ. LX. 


The chameleon has four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long ; with this, as well 


as with its feet; it faſtens itſelf to the branches of - 


trees. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, ending in an. 
obtuſe point; its back is ſharp, its ſkin plaited, 
and jagged like a ſaw from the neck to the laſt 
joint of the tail, and upon its head it has ſome- 
thing like a comb; like a fiſh, it has no neck. 
Some have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air ;. 
bur it has been obſerved to feed on flies, catched 


with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, 


and three thick ; made of white fleſh, round, but 
flat at the end; or hollow and open, refembling 
an elephant's trunk, It alſo ſhrinks, and grows 
longer. This animal is ſaid to aſſume the colour 
of thoſe things to which it is applied ; but our 
modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural colour, 


when at reſt and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh grey; 


though ſome are yellow, and others green, but 
both of a ſmaller kind. When it is expoſed to 
the ſun, the grey changes into a darker grey, in- 
clining to adun colour ; and its parts, which have 


leaſt: of the light upon them, are changed into 


ſpots of different colours. The grain of its ſkin, 


when the light doth not ſhine upon it, is like cloth 


mixed with many colours. Sometimes, when it 
1s handled, it ſeems ſpeckled with dark ſpots, in- 
clining to green. If it be put upon a black hat, it 


appears to be of a violet colour: and ſometimes, 
if it be wrapped up in linen, it is white; but it 


changes colour only in ſome parts of the body. 


Calmet. . 


A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of 
an ordinary lizard ;. his head unproportionably 


big, and his eyes great; he moveth his head with- 


out writhing of his neck, which is inflexible, as 
a hog doth; his back crooked, his ſkin ſpotted 
with little tumours, leſs eminent nearer the belly; 
his tail lender and long; on each foot he hath 


* 


five fingers, three on the outſide, and two on the. 


inſide ; his tongue of a marvellous length in re- 
ſpect of his body, and hollow at the end, which 
he will launch out to prey upon flies; of colour 
green, and of a duſky yellow, brighter and whiter. 


towards the belly; yet ſpatted with blue, white, 
and red. 


I can add colours ev'n to the chameleon; 
One part devours the other, and leaves not ſo 


the chameleons gaſp after. 
'The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 


7 


Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage. SLak.. 


much as a mouthful of that popular air, which 
Decay of Piety. 6 


The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. Dryd. 


As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours cf his own, | 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue. Prior, 
ToCna'MFER, tsham'-fer. wa. {chambrer, Fr.] 
To channel; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. * 
CHa/mFER, tsband-fer. Þ n. 
chamfer.]. A 
fmall fur- row or gutter on a column. 
CAM T, kam'-Iit: n. %, [See CAMELOT,} 
Stuff made originally of camels hair 
Io N a chamlet, draw five lines, waved over- 
- thwart, i your drapering conſiſt of a double line. 


- 
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- 

- 
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Ptecham on Drawing. © 
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| CHa'MPAIGN, sham-pa'n. n. J. [campagne, 


5 you may at large ſtretch out your diſcourſe. 


er cauſe them to be moved, either by their 


_ © t their proper coſts, to have part of the 


0A 


© aftimal of the goat kind, whoſe ſxin is made 

into {loft leather, called among us /hammy. 
* - "Theſe are the beaſts which you ſhall cat; the 
ox, the ſheep, and wild ox, and the chamoir. 


ö IS Deuteronomy. 
Cu Montt, kim'-G-mile.. x. ſ. x aH. 
An odoriferous plant. . 
Cool violets, and orpine rowing ſtill, 
* Embathed balm, and cheertul galingale, 
Preſh coftmary, and breathful chamomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink quick ning ſetuale. 
wh | * = , Spenſer. 
For though the chamomile, the more it is trodden 
on the faſter it grows; yet youth, the more it is 
waſted, the ſooner it wears. Shaheſp. 
Poſſet drink with chamomile flowers. 
: | Heyer on the Humours, 
To ChHame, tshimp”. v. a. [champayer, Fr.] 
1. To bite with a frequent action of the teeth. 
| Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but 
in ſmoke, and betel is but champed in the mouth 
v-ith a little lime. Bacon. 
I The fiendreply'd not, overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud ſeed reign'd, went haughty on, 
Champing his iron curb. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
At his command | 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand, 
And camp betwixt their teeth the N gold. 


*. 
2. 2 devour, with violent action of the | 
tecth. _ | | 

A tobacco pipe happened to break in my mouth, 

and the pieces left ſuch a delicious roughnefs on 
my tongue, that I champed up the remaining part. 
= Spectator. 
Zo Chur, tshämp'. v. a. To perform fre- 
auently the action of biting. | 
Muttering and champing, as though his cud 
| had troubled him, he gave occaſion to Muſidoris 
to come near him. —— 
| They began to repent of that they had done, 
and irefully to champ upon the bit they had taken 
into their mouths | Hooker, 
.__ His jaws did not anſwer equally to one an- 
other z but, by his frequent motion and champing 
with them, it was evident they were neither lux- 
ated nor fractured. Wiſeman, 


Fr.] A flat open country. 
In the abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſcems, you 
have a fair champaign laid open to you, in which 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

| Okt all theſe bounds, 
Witch ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigns rich'd, 
- We make thee lady. | Shateſp. 
It two bordering princes have their territory 
meeting on 
will continually ſeek ocraſion to extend his limits 
unto the further border thereof. : Raleigh, 


Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without | 


difarray, by the ſpace of fome miles, part of the 
way champaizn, unto the city of Gaunt, with leſs 

loſs of men than the ene. Bacon. 
From his ſide two rivers flow d, | 

Th' one winding, th' other ſtraight, and left be- | 


tween - | 


1 Fair champaign, with leſs rivers interven's. Milton. ' 
"CHa/mPeERTORS, shäm“- per- türs. a. /. [from 


cha mperty. In law.] Such as. move ſuits, 


— — 


own or others procurement, and purſue, 
land in conteſt,” or part of the gains, 
CHAMPERTY, sham'-pdr-t3. n./. [chimipart, 


Fr, In law.] A maintenance of au man. 
in his fuit, while" 


open champaign, the more mighty 


| CHA'MPION, 28 1. ſ. (champion, 


Coe ll. N 


5. Misfortune; 
: To fay extremity. was the trier of ſpirits, _ = 


| n condi- s the trie 
tion to have part of the thing. when it is + » That common chances common men could bear. 
"recovered. Cell. Co | 2 SIe 
224 | : * | | | ( 


" 


hes 
. 


CHA 
Cui/mor; cbiamat. 1. %. (chamoic, Fr.) An | Crantb1'0xon, chim-pin'-nyin. n. /. [cham- 


- pignony Fr.] A kind of muſhroom. 
He viler friends with doubtſul muſhrooms 
trrats, N | 
Secure for you, himſelf ignons Cats. Dryden. 
It has the reſemblance of a large champignon be- 

fore it is opened, branching out into a large round 
knob. Woodward. 


Fr. campio, low Lat | 
1. A man who undertakes a cauſe in ſingle 

combat. | | | 
In many armies, the matter ſhould be tried by 
duel between two champions. | Bacon, 
For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions 
fierce, : a | 

Strive here for maſt'ry, and to battle bring 

Their embryon atoms. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, 
Thy father's champion, and thy n ! 
r 


At length the adverſe admirals appear, 
The two bold champions of each country's right. 
; | | Dryden, 
2. A hero; a ſtout warriour ; one bold in 
conteſt, 
A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. Shak. 
This makes you incapable of con viction; and 
they applaud themſelves as zealous, champions for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
rour. Locke. 
3. In law. | A: 
In our common law, champion is taken no leſs 
for him that trieth the combat in his own caſe, 
than for him that fighteth in the caſe of another, 
Corvell. 
To CA Mio, tshim'-pytin. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To challenge to the combat. 
| The ſeed of Banquo kings 
Rather than ſo, come, Fate, into the liſt, 
And champion me to th' utterance, Sbaleſp. 
CHANCE, tshän'se. 2. / [chance, Fr.] 
1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
As th' unthought accident is guilty 
Of what we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be the flaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows, | Shateſp. 
The only man, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 
eee Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 
in itſelf; a conception of our minds, and only a 
compendious way of ſpeaking, whereby we would 
expreſs, that ſuch effects as are commonly at- 
tributed to chance, were verily produced by their 
true and proper cauſes, but without their deſign 
to produce them. | 
2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what for- 
tune may bring: applied to perſons. 
Theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 
left to take their chance. Bacon's Eſſays. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; fortuitous 
- event. 5 | | =" 
To ſay a thing is a chance or caſualty, as it re- 
lates to ſecond cauſes, is not profaneneſs, but a 
great truth; as ſignifying no more, than that 
there are ſome events beſides the knowledge and 
power of ſecond agent. \ South, + 
The beauty I beheld has ſtruck me dead; * 
+ Unknowingly ſhe ſtrikes, and kills by chance; 
Poiſon is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. 
BI © ear I”, 
All nature is but-art, unknown to thee; _ 
All bance direction, which thou canſt not ſee. Pope, 
4. Event; ſucceſs ; luck: applied to things. 
Now we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 
Be like our warranted quarrel ! Sbalqp. 
unlucky accident. 
You were us d | 


Bentley. | 


CHA 


6. Poſlibility of any occurrence, 


. 
| 


| 


, 


| 


ö 


chanc » but hance 

CT oy may lead, where | ae) 

Some wand ring ſpirit of heav'n. b 1 
Or in thick ſhade retir'd, Laie, Fares ie 
Then your ladyſhip might have a 4 _ 
. eſcape this addreſs. | As 
CHANCE, tshan'se. adj. [It is ſeldom 100 
but in compoſition.] Happening by chan ns 
Now ſhould they part, malicious to * 
would ſay, deren 


They met like chance companions on the way 


TW of would not take the gift 99 
ich, like a toy dropt from the 
fortune, f 4 . * hands of 
Lay for the next chance comer. Drids 
To CHANCE, tshan'se. v. », [from the wa 
To happen; to fall out; to fortune. , 
Think what a chance thou cans on: * 
think; ON 
2 haſt thy miſtreſs ſtill. 
ow chance thou art not with the pri 
brother? F 
Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath lang ind 
That Czſar looks ſo ſad. $ho uf 
He clanced upon divers of the Turks ritualle, 
whom he eaſily took. Kolle, Hiftory of the Turk, 
I choſe the ſafer ſea, and clanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. 
Pope's Odhyſey. 
CHA'NCEFUL, tshän'se-fül. a, henry 
FJull.} Hazardous. Out of ute, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this advent'rous chanceful Jeopardy, Senſer 
CHANCE-MEDLEY,tshanse-med'-ly, . /from 
chance and medley.) In law. | 
The caſual ſlaughter of a man, not altog*ther 
without the fault of the layer, when ignorance 
or negligence is joined, with the chance; as ff a 
man lop trees by an highway ſide, by which many 
uſually travel, and caſt down a bough, not giving 
warning to take heed thereof, by which bough 
one paſling by is ſlain: in this caſe he offends, 
becauſe he gave no warning, that the party might 
have taken heed to himſelf, Corvell, 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any 
time, to ſtrike a man dead with a fmart ſaying, it 
ought, in all reaſon and conſcience, to be judged 
but a chance-medley. Srath, 
CHA'NCEABLE, tshin'-sAbl. adj. [from chun.) 
Accidental, . 
The trial thereof was cut off by the ch 
coming thither of the king of Iberia. Sidzy. 


CHA'NCEL, tshän“-sél. 2. /. [from cancel, 
Lat. lattices, with which the chance] was 
incloſed.} The eaſtern part of the church, 
in which the altar is placed. Pon 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the miniſter 

- ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel. Holen. 
The chancel of this church is vaulted with 3 
ſingle ſtone of four feet in thickneſs, and an but 

dred and fourteen in circumference. 

| | Addiſun en Ita). 


Cna'/NCELLOR, tshän“-sel-lür. u. / (cant. 


Gabe, 


larius, Lat. chancellier, Fr. from cancel:art 


literas, vel ſeriptum lined per medium duda 
dammare; and ſeemeth of itſelf likewiſe to 
be derived & cancellis, which ſignify 
one with xiyHAe; A lattice ; that 18, 4 thing 
made of wood or iron bars, laid croſsw2Y 
one over another, ſo that a man may ſee 
through them in and out. It may 
thought that judgment ſeats were com 
© paſſed in with bars, to defend the judge 
and other officers from the preſs of the 
. multitude, and yet not to hinder any mas 
view, ; | | 


e tibi cancellarius Angh 
7 


SS 
d, 


imus Jolliciti mente anc dry ; Hit 


Sn 


[ 
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CHA 


x5; regni leges cancellat iniguat, 
| e bi principis aqua facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de 
biſhop of Ely, 
| eft judge of the law. 
K. 3 — the firſt, ſignified the regiſters or | 
_ actuaries in court; grapbarioszſcil. qui conſcribendis 


etelre to the 
chancellor to 


te excipiends PR afis dam operam; But this | 


name is advanced, and, not only in other 
kingdoms but in this, is given to him that is the 
chief judge in cauſes of property; for the chan- 
«lor hath power to moderate and temper the 
written law, and ſubjecteth hinſclf only to the law 
of nature and conſcience. p Cowell. 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie! 
So, buckle to the law. Is this an hour 
Io ſtretch your limbs? you'll ne'er be chancellor. 
| Dryden, jun. 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt juſtice, 
and beſt acquainted with the laws, as well as 
forms, of their government; ſo that he was, in a | 
manner, chancellor of Athens. Su. 
1 Chancellor in the Ecclefiaſtical Court. A 
biſhop's lawyer; a man trained up in the 
civil and canon law, to direct the biſhops 
in matters of judgment, relating as well to 
criminal as to civil affairs in the church. 


Ayliffe”s Parergon. 


Chancellor of a Cathedral. A dignitary 
whoſe office it is to ſuperintend the regu- 
lar exerciſe of devotion. 

4. Choncellor of the' Exchequer. An officer 
who fits in that court, and in the exche- 
quer chamber. He has power, with others, 
to compound for forfeitures on penal ſta- 
tutes, bonds and recognizances entered 
into by the king. He has great authority 
in managing the royal revenue, and in 
matters of firſt fruits. The court of equity 
is in the exchequer chamber, and is held 
before the lord treaſurer, chancellor, and 

barons, as that of common law before the 
barons only. Coavell. Chambers. 

3. Chancellor of an wage} The princi- 
pal magiſtrate, who at Oxford holds his 


3. 


office during life, but. at Cambridge he | 


may be elected every three years. 
6. Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and 
other military orders, is an officer who 
ſeals the commiſſions and mandates of the 


chapter and aſſembly of the knights, keeps 


the regiſter of their deliberations, and de- 


lyers their acts under the ſeal of the order. 
' Chambers. 


CHA'NCELLORSHIP, tshän“-sél-lür-shlp. 2. 
The office of chancellor. | 
The Sunday aſter More gave up his chancellor- 


pew, and uſed the uſual words of his gentleman- 
uſher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 
Cra'xcERy, tshin'-s6r-F. a. ſ. [from chan- 
cellor; probably chancellery, then ſhort- 
ened.] The court of equity and conſci- 
ence, moderating the rigour of other courts, 


that are tied to the letter of the law; 


Whereof the lord chancellor of England 
ie the chief judge, or the lord keeper of 
de great ſeal. Coavell. 
The contumacy and contempt of the party muſt 
te Hignified.in the court of chancery, by the bi- 
dope letters under the ſeal epiſcopal. 
| aL ET,  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CHANNCRE,-obank'-ar. u. , Labancre, Fr.] 
An ulcer uſually ariſing from venereal 
. les. << By | 
I is poffible he was not well cured, and would 
have relapſed with a chancre, BIR: Wiſeman, 
Cay NCROUS, 8hink'-rhs, adj. from chancre.] 
Mating the qualities of a chandre; utcerous. 
Fe . Vor. I. Ne VIII. | 


a - 


- 


[ You may think I am too ſtrict in giving fo 


{I Cn&'nDLER, tshand'-lar. 2. /. [chandelier, Fr.] 


['2, To quit any thing for the ſake of another: 


_ Os 
— 


ie of England, he came himſelf to his wife's | 


CHA 


many internals in the cure of ſo ſmall an ulcer as 
a chancre, or rather a chencrous callus. Wiſeman, 

CHANDEL1'ER, Shon-dE-I&r, u. J [chandelier, 
Fr.] A branch for candles. 


An artiſan whole trade it is to make can- 
dles, or a perſon who ſells them. 
The ſack that thou haſt drunken me, would 


have bought me lights as good cheap at the deareſt 
chandlers in Europe. Shakeſp. 


But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
The chardler's baſket, on his ſhoulder born, 
With tallow ſpots thy coat. Gay. 
CHA*'NFRIN, shan'-fren. x. ſ. [old French.) 
The forepart of the head of a horſe, 
which extends from under the ears, along | 
the interval between the eyebrows, down 
to his noſe. Farrier's Did. 
2% CHANGE, tshà'nje. v. a. [changer, Fr. 
cambia, Lat.] 
1. To put one thing in the place of another. 
He that cannot look into his own eſtate, had 
need chooſe well whom he employeth, and change 
them often; for new are more timorous, and leſs 
ſubtile. Bacon's Eſſays. 


— 


with /or before the thing taken or received. 
Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, 
cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underſtanding duly to conſider and compare | 
both. South. 
The French and we ſtill change; but here 's the 
. curſe, + - 8 | 
| They thange for better, and we change for worſe. 
Dryden. 
3. To give and take reciprocally : with the 
particle avith before the perſon to whom 
we give, and from whom we take. 

To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thou- 
ſands, with whom thou wouldſt not, for any in- 
tereſt, change thy fortune and condition. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
4. To alter; to make other than it was. 
Thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt z 
A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. SAL. 
Whatſoever is brought upon thee, take chear- 
fully, and be patient when thou art changed to a 
low eſtate. Ecclus. 
For the elements were changed in themſelves by 
a kind of harmony; like as in a pſaltery notes 
change the name of the tune, and yet are always 
ſounds. | Wiſdom. 
5. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
lutreat ſome pow'r to change this — 
- . hakeſp. 


6. To diſcount a larger piece of money into 
ſeveral ſmaller. | | | 
+ A ſhopkeeper might be able to charge a guinea, 
or a moidore, when a cuſtomer comes for a crown's 
worth of goods. Swift, + 
7. To change a horſe, or to change hand, is to 
turn or bear the horſe's head from one hand 
to the other, from the left to the right, 
or from the right to the left. Farrier's D:i#. 
| To CHANGE, tshYnje. v. 2. | 
1. To undergo change; to ſuffer alteration : 
as, his fortune may ſoon change, though he 
is now ſo ſecure, © | 
One Julia, that his changing thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamker. _ Shakeſp. 
1.2, To change, as the moon; to begin a new 
monthly revolution,  _- -. 
1 I am weary of this moon; would he would 
Sinn Sbalgſp. 


Crnancs, tsha'nje. . . [from the verb.] 
1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. 


i 


1 


There is a change upon you, 


| Since I ſaw you laſt, © | 
[ ; Sbalaſp. 


\ 


| 


k 


C H-A 


2+ A fucceſſion of one thing in the place of 
another. 
O wond'rous changes of a fatal ſcene, 
Still varying to the laſt ! Dryden, 
Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
change and varicty of company, and that of perſons 
above us. | Locke. 
Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſet ; 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know _ 
A diff 'rent maſter, and a change of time. Prior. 
Hear how Timotheus“ various lays ſurprize, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe! 
While, at each change, the fon of Libyan Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, 
h | | Pope. 
3. The time of the moon in which it begins 
a new monthly reyolution. 
Take ſeeds or roots, and ſet ſome of them imme- 


diately after the change, and others of the fame 


kind immediately after the full. 
. © Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Novelty ; a ſtate different from the former. 
The hearts IS 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
And kiſs the lips of unacquainted changg, Shak:/p. 
Our fathers did, for change, to Francè repair; 
And they, for change, will try our Engliſh air. 


ns, 
5. (In ringing.) An alteration of the order 
in'which a ſet of bells is ſounded. 
Four bells admit twenty-four changes in ringing, 
and five bells one hundred and twenty. 
. | Holder's Elements of Speech. 
Eaſy it may be to contrive new poſtures, and 
ring other changes upon the ſame bells. Norris. 
6. That which makes a variety ; that which 
may be uſed for another of the fame kind. 
I will now put forth a riddle unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty ſheets, 
and thirty change of garments. Judges. 
7. Small money, which may be given for 
larger pieces. 5 x 
Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the preſent want of change ariſes; but ſup- 
poling not one farthing of change in the nation, 


five-and-twenty thouſand pounds would be ſufli- 


cient. Swift. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where per- 
ſons meet to traffick and. tranſact mercan- 
tile affairs. 3 a 

The bar, the bench, the change, the ſchools and 

pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and plagiarics. 
x 2 L' Iflrange. 
CHA'NGEABLE, tsha'nje-àbl. adj. (from 
change.] | EE 
1. Subject to change; fickle; inconſtant. 

A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and 
counſels; there is no meafute to be taken of a 
changeable humour. L" Eftrange. 
As lam a man, I muſt be changeab/e; and fome- 
times the graveſt of us all are ſo, even upon ridicu- 

lous accidents. p Dryden. 
2. Poſſible to be changed. 8 

The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem 

ſcarce changeat/: in the alimentary duc.  * 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Having the quality of exhibiting different 
appearances. . 
Now the taylor make thy doublet of chengeale 
taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal. Stakeſp. 
CHA/NGEABLENESS, tshänje-Abl-nis. . [. 
[fr om changeable.) i 5 
I, Inconſtancy; fickleneſo. 
At le he betrothed himſelf to one 7 


to be liked, if any worthineſs might excuſe ſo 
unworthy a changeablengſi. 6: Si 
"There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that <hangoableacſs, with Which we, are too 
juſtly branded by all our neighbours.” © 
| ue, Freebelder. 


* 


. 


2. Suſceptibility of change. 5 
p 9 * , | 4 s 


— 
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If how long they are to continue in force, be no | 


where expreſſed, then have we no light to direct 
our judgment concerning the changeableneſs or im- 
mutability of them, but conſidering the nature 
and quality of ſuch laws. | Hooker. 
CHA/NGEABLY, tshà'nje-Ab- ly. adv. [from 
cCbangeable.] Inconſtantly. 
Cia'sGEFUL, tshänje - fil. adj, [from change 
and ull.} Full of change; inconſtant; un- 
certain; mutable; ſubject to variation; 
fickle. | 
Unſound plots, and changeful orders, are daily 
deviſed for her good, yet never effectually proſe- 
cuted. . Spenſer. 
Britain, changefid as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pope. 
Cas/NGELING, tshYnje-Iling. 2. / [from 
change; the word ariſes from an odd ſu- 
perſtitious opinion, that the fairies ſteal 
away children, and put others that are 
ugly and ſtupid in their 3 | 
1. A child left or taken in the place of an- 
other, 
And her baſe elfin breed there for thee leſt : 
Such men do changelings call, ſo chang'd by fairies 
theft. Spenſer's Fairy Qucen. 
She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ſtol'n from an Indian king 
She never had fo ſweet a changeling. Sbaleſp. 
2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. 
Cbangelings and fools of heav'n, and thence ſhut 
out, 
Wildly we roam in diſcontent about. + 
Would any one be a changeling, becauſe he is 
lefs determined by wiſe conſiderations than a wiſe 
man? | Locke. 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
Of fickle changelings and poor diſcontents, 
That gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-burly innovation. Sbhateſp. 
5 Twas not long 
Before from world to world they ſwung; 
As they had turn'd from fide to fide, 
And as they changelings liv'd, they died. Hudibras. 


4. Any thing changed and put in the plac 
of another : in ludicrous ſpeech. 
- I folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subſcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafcly, 
The cbangeling never known. Shakeſp. 
CHANGER, tshi'n-jur. 2. /. [from change. 
One that is employed in changing or dif- 
counting money ; money-changer. 


" — 


— 


CHANNEL, tshin'-nlk. =. J. Leanal, Fr. ca- 


nalis, Lat.] f f 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 
It is not ſo eaſy, now that things are grown into 
an habit, and have their certain courſe, to change 
the channel, and turn their ſtreams another way. 
3 | Spenfer's State of Ireland. 
Drawthem to Fyber's bank, and weep your tears 
Into the channel till the loweſt ſtream 
Do kiſs the mot exalted ſhores 
__ - Soth*injur'd{ca,which from her wonted courſe, 
To gain ſome acres, avarice did force; 
Ik the new banks, neglected once, decay, 
No longer will from her old channel ſtay. Waller. 
Had not the faid ſtrata been diſlocated, ſo:ne of 


have been no cavity or channel to give reception 
to the water of the ſea. Woodward. 

The tops ef mountains and hills will be eon- 
_tinually waſhed down by the rains, and the chan- 


Cn 


nel; of rivers abraded by the ſtreams. + Bentley. 
2. Any cavity drawn longways. Rey. | 
- _- Complaint and hot defixes, the lover's hell, 


a 'channel where 
. Dryaen's Fables. 
3. A ſtrait or narrow ſea, between two coun- 
tries: as the Britiſh Channel, between 
Britain and France; St. George's Channel, 
between Britain and Irelanc. 


And ſcalding tears, that wore 


— 


- 


* 


m 


of all. Sbaleſp. 


N 
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4 


| 
ö 


— 


; 


| 


| 


| 


W 
them elevated, and others depreſſed, there would | 


1 


1 
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4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CKHA'NNEL, tshin'-nll. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To cut any thing in channels. 
No more ſhall trenching war channel her fields, 
Nor bruiſe her flowrets with the armed hoofs 
Of hoſtile paces. Shakeſp. 
The body of this column is perpetually channel- 
led, like a thick plaited gown. Wotton Architecture. 
Torrents, and loud impetuous cataracts, . 
Roll down the lofty mountain's channel" d ſides, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 


* Blackmor Lf 
To CHANT, tshänt'. v. a. [chanter, Fr.] 
1. To fing. 
Wherein the chearfu] birds of ſundry kind 
Do chant ſweet muſick. Fairy Qucen. 
2. To celebrate by ſong 
The poets chant᷑ it in the theatres, the ſhepherds 
in the mountains. ** Bramball. 
3. To fing in the cathedral ſervice. 


To CHANT, tshänt'. v. 2. To fing; to make 


melody with the voice. 


They chant to the ſound of the viol, and invent 


to themſelves inſtruments of mufick. Amos, vi. 7. 
Heav'n heard his ſong, and haſben'd his relief; 

And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hoary hair, 

And wing d his flight, to chart aloft in air. Dryd. 


| CranT, tshant”, n. /. [from the verb.] Song; 


melody. n 
A pleaſant grove, 
With chant of tuneful birds reſounding loud. Milt. 
CHAN TER, tshin'-tar. u. 
finger; a ſongſter. 
Fou curious charters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays. Wotton. 
Jove's etherial lays, reſiſtleſs fire, 
The chanter's foul and raptur'd ſong inſpire, 


Inſtinct divine! nor blame ſevere-his choice, 


Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice, | 


Pope. 
CRANTIcILEER, tshän'-ty-klèr. 2. . [from 
chanter and clair, Fr.] The name given to 
the cock, from the clearneſs and loudneſs 
of his crow. | | 
And chearful chanticleer, with his note ſhrill, 
Had warned once, that Phœbus fiery car 
In haſte was climbing up the eaſtern hill. Spenſer. 
Hark, hark, I hear 


- 


The ftrain of ſtrutting chanticleer, ' Shakeſp. 
Stay, the chearful chanticleer | | 
Tells you that the time is near. Ben Fonſon. 


Theſe verſes were mentioned by Chaucer, in 
the deſcription of the ſudden ſtir, and panical fear, 
when Chanlicleer the cock was carried away by 
Reynard the fox. Camden Remains. 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticlrer. 
|  Dryden's Fables. 
CHANTRESS, tshan'-tris. u. /. [from chant.) 

A woman finger. | ; 

Sweet bird, 
Moſt muſical, moſt melancholy ! 

Thee, chentre/s of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even-ſong. Milton. 


ChA'NTxx, tshan'-try. . /. [from chant,] 


lands, or other yearly revenue, for the mainte- 
nance of one or. more prieſts, daily to fing maſs 
for the ſouls of the donors, and fuch others 
appoint. 8 a | 
Now go with me, and with this holy 
Into the chantry by; { 
And, underneath that conſecrated roof, 


Covell. 
man, 


* 


Plight me the full aſſurance of your faith. Sbal. 


CHA/OS, ki'-6s. u. /. chaos, Lat. y4@-.] 

7. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in con- 

_ fuſion before it was divided by the creation 
into its proper claſſes and elements. 


I [from chant.] A 


ö 


at ſhunn'ſt the noiſe of folly, © 


Chentry 1s a church or chapel.endowed with | 
as they | 


: 


'The whole univerſe would have. been a con- 


fuſed char, without beauty or order. 
2. Coniuſion ; irregular mixture. 


IS 


ag. 


CHA 


Had I followed the worſt, 1 
brought church and ſtate to ſuch a 
9 as 2 have done. K. clas 

eir reaſon fleeps, but mimick fance 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas — 
From words and things, ill ſorted, and misich 
The anarchy of thought, and cas; of the — 


could | not 
c bas; of confu- 


3+ Any thing where the 
guiſhed. 

We ſhall have nothing but darkneſs and 2 
within, whatever order and light there be in 
without us. 

Pleas' d with a work, where nothin 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. RN. 

CHao'TICK, Kki-Ot'-tik. adj. [from F Te K 
Reſembling chaos; confuſed; 1 

When the terraqueous globe was in à 5 ati] 
ſtate, and the earthly particles ſubſided, then the 
ſeveral beds were, in all probability, repoſited . 
the earth. Dela. 

To CHAP, tshôp“. u. 4. Lappen, Dutch, i, 
cut. This word ſeems originally the fam. 
with chop; nor were they probably dif- 
tinguiſhed at firſt, otherwiſe than by ac- 
cident ; but they have now a meanin 
ſomething different, though referable — 
the ſame original ſenſe.] To break into 
hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the 
 eartH, drying it immoderately, and chopping ir 
in ſundry places. Burn, 
Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the ruſſet plain, 


D 
parts are undi. 


clas: 
things 

Zap Lick, 
g S jaſt or + 


P 


| 


* 


ö 


; Blackmore, 
CHap, tshop'..n. /. [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture; an opening; a gaping; a 
chink. | 
What moiſture the heat of the ſummer ſucks 
out of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the 
next winter ; and what chaps are made in it, are 
filled up again. Burnet i They, 

CA, tshop'. 2. /. [This is not often uſed, 

except by anatomiſts, in the /ngular.] The 
upper or under part of a beaſt's mouth. 

Froth fills his cheps, he ſends a grunting ſoune, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the 
ground. | Dudu. 

The nether chap in the male ſkeleton is half 2 

inch broader than in the female. Grew's Myſcun. 

CHAPE, tshYpe. u. /. [chappe, Fr.] 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; as the hook of a ſcabbard 
by which it ſticks in the belt; the point 
by which a buckle is held to the back 

ſtrap. | | 

I mis is Monſieur Parolles, that had the whole 

theory of the war in the knot of his ſcarf, and 

the practice in the chape of his dagger. Shut. 

2. A braſs or ſilver tip or caſe, that ſtrengti- 

ens the end of the Fabbard of a ſword. 

| | Phillips World of W. ard. 

CHA PEL, tship'-IL 7. ſ. Lcapella, Lat. 

A chapel is of two forts; either adjoining te 
z church, as a parcel of the fame, which men 4 
worth build; or elſe ſeparate from the mother 
church, where the pariſh is wide, and is common” 
ly called a chapel of eaſe, becauſe it is built ſor the 
eaſe of one- or more pariſhioners, that dwell too 
far from the church, and is ſerved by ſome k. 
feriour curate, provided for at the charge 
rector, or of ſuch as have benefit by it, 26 the 
compoſition or cuſtom is. a ge 
She went in among thoſe few trees, fo — 
in the tops together, as they might ſeem 3* 
chapel. | x | ; Suduey 

Win you diſpatch us here under this trec, © 
ſhall we go with you to your chapel ? Shale: 

Where truth. ereQeth her be helps 
How#. 
ent. 


errour to rear up a chapel hard by. 
A chapel will I build with large codown 


"= 4 


Abt 


”* e 0 
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> © 5 6 


read prayers, and preach, 


Without any fleſh about the mouth. 


— 
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4 is fuch as is founded by the king 

0. * - Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Char ELESS, "oa adj.” [from chape.] 
. 2 4 5 s 

„ == Ford, with a broken hilt, and 

chapeleſs, with two broken points, Shaleſp. 

CHAPE LLAN v, tship'-pll-1en-np. 1. J. from 


Mad y is uſually ſaid to be that which 
- Joes not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and founded 
within ſome other church, and. is dependent 
- thereon. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
CHA'PELRY), tship'*-pll-ry. . /. (from chapel.] 
\ The juriſdiction or bounds of a chapel. 
CHAPERON, sbhäp-rön. u. ſ. [French.] A 
Find of hood or cap worn by the knights of 
the garter in their habits. 
I will omit the honourable habiliments, as 
robes of ſtate, parliament robes, chaperons, and 
caps of ſtate. Camden. 
CHa'pFALN, tshdp'-filn. adj. [from chap and 
.] Having the mouth ſhrunk. [ 
- ©  Acbapfaln beaver looſely hanging by 
The cloven helm. | Dryden. 
CHA'rITER, tshäp“-I-tür. 2. /. chapiteau, Fr.] 
The upper part or capital of a pillar. 
He overlaid their chapiters and their fillets with 
4 gold. © . . ' Exodus. i 
CHAPLAIN, tship'-lin. n. J. Lcapellanus, Lat.] 
1. He that performs divine ſervice in a chapel, 
and attends the king, or other perſon, for 
the inſtruction of him and his family, to 
Corvell, 


| 


Wiſhing me to permit 
om de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, | 
o hear from him a matter of ſome moment. Shak, 
Chaplain, away | thy prieſthood ſaves thy life. 
: | Shakeſp. 
2, One that officiates in domeſtick worſhip. 
A chief governour can never fail of ſome worth- 
| lels literate chaplain, fond of a title and prece- 
—— Sift. 
"CaderLAiNSH1P, tship'-ln-ship. 2. , [from 
* * chaplain.] ; | | 
1. The office or buſineſs of a chaplain. 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 
CaxrLEss, tshop'-Is. adj. [from chap.] 


Now chapleſs, and knocked about the muzzard ] 
wich a ſexton's ſpade. a | Shateſp. 
Shut me nightly in a charnel-houſe, 
With reeky ſhanks and yellow chapl:/s bones. 
a Shateſp. 
Caa'eiemT, tsbip/-lit. . /. [chapelet, Fr.] 
LY, 3 or wreath to be worn about the 
_—— 


£ 


| | 
_ _» Upon old Hyems' chin, and icy crown, 
_ An oF rous-chaplet of ſweet ſummer's buds, 
| by as in mockery, ſet. S zA. 
I ſtrangely long to know, a 
© Whether they nobler chaplct; wear, | 
_ Thoſe that their miſtreſs' ſcorn did bear, | 
Or thoſe that were us'd kindly. Suckling. | 
AY A All the quire was grac'd, 
With chaplets green, upon their forcheads plac'd. 


© "The winding ivy chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern, that your fair ſorehead ſhade. 
VE n Dryden. 
They made an humble bet for the king. 
| 04 ä | Stoift. 
A firing of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church” for keeping an account of the 
number rehearſed of paternofters and ave- 
„ marias. A different ſort of chaplets is alſo 
ned by the Mahometans. _ 

In architecture.] A little moulding carv- | 
ed into round beads, pearls, or olives. 
4. Un horſemanſhi A couple of ſtirrup 

leathers, mou | 
3 and joining at top in a ſort of 
* => > 7 ; 1 | 5 
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ö + 


. 


N 
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*. 


mounted each of them with a ſtir- | E 
leather | called ĩimpoſts. 


CHA 


buekle, which is called the head of the 
chaplet, by which they are faſtened to the 
pummel of a ſaddle, after they have been 
adjuſted to the length and bearing of the 
rider. Farrier's Did. 
5- A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 
CHAa'PMAN, tshap'-man, 7. / {ceapman, Sax.] 
A cheapner; one that offers as a purchaſer, 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you intend to buy. Shak. 
Yet have they ſeen the maps, and bought em 
too, a 
And underſtand em as moſt chapmen do. 
Ben Jomſon. 
There was a collection of certain rare manu- 
ſcripts, exquiſitely written in Arabick; theſe 
were upon ſale to the Jeſuits at Antwerp, liquo- 
riſh chapmen of ſuch wares. Wotton. 
He dreſſed two, and carried them to Samos, as 
the likelieſt place for a chapman. L' Eftrange. 
Their chapmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. 
| ryden 
CrArs, tshdp's. . /. [from chap.] 
1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey. 
$0 on the downs we ſee 
A haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
And paſt all hope, his chaps to fruſtrate ſo, Sidney. 
Open your mouth; you cannot tell who's your 
friend; open your chaps again. Shakeſp. 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. 
Dryden 


| 2. It is uſed in contempt for the mouth of 2 


man, 
CHAPT articip. paſſ. (from 
CHa'eED, [ tshop't. Ye Te LY | 


Like a table upon which you may run your | 


finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find a 
joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
chapt, | Ben TFonſon. 
| Cooling ointment made, 
Which-on their ſun-burnt checks and their chapt 
ins they laid. Dryden's Fables, 
CHA'PTER, tshap'-tir. . ,. [chapitre, Fr. 
from capitulum, Lat.] 
1. A diviſion of a book. 
The firſt book we divide into three ſeQions ; 
whereof the firſt is theſe three chapters. 
Burnet's Theory. 
If theſe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can 
produce then no ſcripture to overthrow our 
church ceremonies, I will undertake to produce 
ſcripture enough to warrant them. South, 
2. From hence comes the proverbial phraſe, 
s 4 K of the chapter; throughout; to 
the end. 


Money does all things; for it gives and it takes 


away, it makes honeſt men and kna ves, fools and 
philoſophers ; and ſo forward, mutatis mutandis, to 
the end of the chapter. f Z' Eftrange. 
3. Chapter, from capitulum, fignifieth, in our 
common law, as in the canon law, whence 
it is borrowed, an aſſembly of the-clergy 
of a cathedral o collegiate church. Covell. 
The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his 
chapter, before he enters on any matters of im- 
portance. Addiſon on Italy. 
4. The place where delinquents receive diſ- 


cipline and correction. Apliffe's Parerg. 
5. A decretal epiſtle. Ayliffe”s Parerg. | 


6. Chapter-houſe; the place in which aſſem- 
blies of the clergy are held. 
Though the canonical conſtitution does ſtrictly 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it mat- 
ters not where it be made, either in the choir or 
'chapter=bouſe. I Aylife's Parerg. 
CHA'PTREL, tship/-tril, 2. % [probably from 
chapiter.] The capitals of pillars, or pi- 
laſters, which ſupport arches, commonly 


* 


| 


| 


| 


| 


CHA 
Let the keyſtone break without the arch, ſo 
much as you project over the jaums with the 
chaptrels. Moro. 
CHAR, tshi'r. . / [of uncertain derivation.] 
A fiſh found only in Winander meer, in 
Lancaſhire. 
To CHAR, tsha'r, v. a. [See CHARCOAL.] 
To burn wood to a black cinder. 
Spraywood, in charring, parts into various 
cracks. | | Wood ward. 
CHAR, tsha'r. n. /. (einne work, Sax, Lye. 
It is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr. buſineſs; or canc, Sax. care; or kre- 
ren, Dutch, to ſweep.] Work done by the 
day; a fingle job or taſk, 
A meer woman, and. commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chars. Sbalgſp. 
She, harveſt done, to char work did aſpire; 
Meat, drink, and twopence, were her daily hire. 
| Dryden. \ 
To CHAR, tshYr, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
work at others houſes by the day, without 
being a hired ſervant. £24 


CHA'R-WOMAN, tshi'r-wihm-tin. 2. . [from 
char and woman.) A woman . hired acci- - 
dentally for odd work, or fingle days. 

Get three or four char- wien to attend you 
conſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only 
with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift. 


CHA'RACTER, kar'-ak-thr. 2. ſ. [charader, 
Lat. xaganvdgę.] 


. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation. 


In outward alfo her reſembling leſs 
His image, who made both; and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n - - ; 

Cer other creatures. Paradiſe Loſt. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. | 
But his neat cookery !—— 
He cut our roots in characters. Shateſp. 

The purpole 4s perſpicuous, even as ſubſtance 
Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up. 
: 5 Shateſp. 

It were much to be wiſhed, that there were 
throughout the world but one ſort of character 
for each letter, to expreſs it to the eye; and that 
exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 
formed in the mouth. Holder. Elements of Speech, 

3. The hand or manner of writing. 

I found the letter thrown in at the caſement 
of my cloſet ——You know the character to be 
your brother's. - Shateſp. 

4. A repreſentation of any man as to his per- 
ſonal qualities. 5 ns | 

Each drew fair characters, yet none 
Of theſe they ſeign'd excels their own, Denham. 

Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 

| charaders ; every god that is admitted into his 
m, acts a part which would have been ſuita- 
ble to no other deity. | Addiſon, 

5. An accaunt of any thing as good or bad. 

This ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, 

ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a character of it. 
| FA Addiſon on Italy. 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of qua- 
lities 3 a perſonage, + 

In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the 
piece muſt be advanced foremoſt to the view of 
the reader or ſpeQator ; he muſt outſhine the reſt 

of all the characters; he muſt appear the prince 
of them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, 
3 with the leſs noble planets. Dryden. 
7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitution 
of the min AF xs i * + Tl 
Nothing ſo true as what you once let fall, 


| 


„. 


Moſt women have no chara#ers.at all. Pope, 

8, Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a poſt 

or a,, . * 36-8 
2 . - 


The 


* 
— 


r 


CHA 


The chief kanour of the magiſtræte conſiſts in 
maintaining the dignity of his character by ſuita- 
ble actions. s FY Atterlur y. 

To CARTER, kär-Ak-tùr. v. a. from the 
noun-] To inſeribe; to engrave. It ſeems 
to have had the accent formerly on the ſe- 

. cond ſyllable. 

Theſe few. precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. , 

Shew me one ſcar cbaracter d on thy ſkin. Shak. 

O Roſalind! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll character. Shak, 

The pleaſing poiſon 

The viſ uite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the * likeneſs of a beaſt | 
Fixes inſtead; unmoulding reaſon's mintage, . 
Character d in the face. $M Milton. 

CHARACTERI'STICAL, kir'-Ak-t&-ris'-ti-kAl. 
adj.” (from charaflerize.} That which con- 
ſtitutes the character, or marks the pecu- 
har properties, of 1 or thing. 

There are ſeveral others that I take to have 
been likewiſe ſuch, to which yet I have not ven- 
tured to prefix that. claracteriſt iet diſtinction. 

- - Waodwcardon Foffils. 

The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his mag- 
nanimity, his conſtancy, his patience, his piety, or 
whatever cbharacteriſtical virtue his poet gives him, 
raiſes our admiration. 


CHARACTERYSTICALNESS, kar'-Ak-t&-ris/-ti- 
kal-nis. n. ſ. [from character iſtical.] The 
quality of being peculiar to a character; 
marking a character. 8 


CHARACTER1'STICK, kär'-Ak-té-rIs“- tik. 2. /. 
That which conſtitutes the character; that 


which diſtinguiſhes any thing or perſon 


from others. 
This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in 
a manner ſuperiour to that of any poet; it is the 
great and peculiar  charad&erifiick which diſtin- 
guiſhes him from all others. Pope. 
CHARACTERI'STICK of a Logarithm, kar- 
Ak-tE-ris-tik, The fame with the index or 


To HARACTERIZE, kir'-3k-t&rize. | VU, a, 


[from charader.] 


1. To give a character or an account of the | 


perſonal qualities of any man. 

It is fome commendation, that we have avoid- 
ed publickly to charaGerize any perſon, without 
long experience. Swift, 

a. To engrave, or imprint. N 
They may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or ſentiments chæracteriacd and engraven in the 
ſoul, born with it, and growing up with it. 
ORs 3 Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or token, 

There are faces not only individual, but gen- 

tilitious and national; European, Aſiatick, Chi- 


neſe, African, and Grecian faces are chara&erized. 
2 AN Arbutbnot on Air. 
CHA'RACTERLESS, kAr-Ak-tür-Hs. adj. [from 


character.] Without a character. 

; by water-drops have worn the ſtones of 
x roy, | * N 0 

And blind oblivion ſwallow d cities up, 

And mighty ſtates charaerleſe are grated  '| 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſp. 


CHARACTERY, ki-rak'-t&-r$. 7. . [from 


character.] Impreſſion ; mark; diſtinction: 
accented anciently on the ſecond ſyllable. 

Fairies uſe flowers for their charactery. Shakeſp. 
All my engagements I will conftrue to thee, 

All the charadtery. of my fad brows. Shakeſp. 


. CHa'rCoAL, tshi'r-kd1. n. „ [imagined by 


Skinner to be derived from char bufineſs ; 


but, by Mr. Lye, from To char to burn.] 
Coal made by burning wood under turf, 
It is uſed in preparing metals. 


Dryden. 


. 


CHA 


Seacoal laſts longer than charcoal ; and chay- | 

coal of roots, being coaled into great pieces, laſts 

longer than ordinary chercoal. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles 

In men as nat' rally as in chareoalr, 

Which ſooty chymiſts Rop in holes, 8 

When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras. 
Is there who, lock'd from ink and paper, 

ſcrawils 


With deſp' rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? 


CAD, tshard'; 2. /. [charde, French. ] 

1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in ſtraw, during 
the autumn and winter ; this makes them 
grow white, and loſe ſome of their bitter- 
nets. Chambers. 

2. Chards of beet, are plants of white beet 
tranſplanted, producing great tops, which, 
in the midſt, have a large, white, thick, 
downy, and cotton-like main ſhoot, which 
is the true chard. Mertimer. 

To CHARGE, tsha'rje, v. a. [charger, Fr. cari- 
care, Ital. from carrus, Lat.] 

1. To entruſt; to commiſfion for a certain 
purpole : it has avith before the thing en- 
truſted. | | 

And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph 


with them, and he ſerved them. Geneſis. 
What you have charged me with, that I have 
done. | Shaleſp. 


2. To impute as a debt: with on before the 
debtor. 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I par- 
don: 
That 's ſomewhat ſure; a mighty ſum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ſtruck off: 
My prayers and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
Aud beg of Heav'n to charge the bill on me. 


Dryden, 


* 


3. To impute : with en before the 
whom any thing is imputed. 

No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the crime 

On native floth, and negligence of time. Dryden, 

It is eaſy to account for the difficulties he 

charges on the peripatetick doctrine. Locke. 

It is not barely the ploughman's pains ; the 


ſweat, is to be counted into the bread we eat; 
the plough, mill, oven, or any other utenſils, muſt 
all be charged on the account of labour. Locke, 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created free, 
Charge all their woes on abſolute decree; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 
We charge that upon neceſſity, which was really 
defired and choſen. Watt Logick, 
4. To impute to, as coſt or hazard. 

He was ſo great an encourager of commerce, 
that he charged himſelf with all the ſea riſk of 
ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

| ; Arbuthnot on Coins, 
5. To impoſe as a taſk ; it has with before 
the thing impoſed. | 


| 


and juſtice and charity to men, and temperance 


and chaſtity in reference to ourſelves. Tillotſon. 
6. To accufe; to cenſure. 


Speaking thus to you, I am ſo far from cbarg- 
| 


ing you as guilty in this matter, that I can ſincere- 
ly fay, I believe the exhortation wholly needleſs. 
Wale, Preparation for Death, 
7. Fo accuſe; it has <vith before the crime. 

And his angels he charged with folly. Job. 

8. To challenge. % | 
The prieſt ſhall charge her by an oath. Numbers. : 

Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
* So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous,” 


— 


Pope. } 


4 


perſon to | 


reaper's and threſher's toil, and the baker's | 


| 


| 


The goſpel chergeth us ꝛuitb piety towards God, | 


- 


To charge me to an anſwer as the pope, Sbaleſp. 


— . 
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* BY command ; to enhjoin. 


: 


[ 
. : 
* 


CHA 


them; 


es 

| rictly charg'd the con 

Why doſt thow turn thy face? 1 . . 

anſwer . J Face ? 1 charge thee 
To what I ſball enquire, | 
And ene I charge thee, ſtand, Dry da. 
tell thy name, and buſineſs in the la 
10. To fall upon; to attack. * D . 


With his prepared ſword he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Sz! 
The Grecians rally, and their powers unite i : 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Ds, 
11. To burden; to load. 1 
Here 's the ſmell of blood ſtill; al 


Ith 
of ANN will not ſweeten this little wal why 
oh! oh! What a ſigh is there! th 5 
ſorely charged. che heart is 


When often urg'd, unwilling to be * 
Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat 
And ſends to ſenates, cbarg'd with common cr. 

Which 2 more ſhuns, and none can beer 

ear. | | 

Meat ſwallowed down for pleaſure * 
dinels, only charges the ſtomach, or ſumes b., 
the brain. | Teng! 

A fault in the ordinary method of "a 
is the charging of children's memories with ru. 
and precepts, : * 

The brief with weighty crimcs was charg'd | 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. Swift, 

12, To cover with ſomething adventitious. 

It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been 
charged with ſeveral parts of the Egyptian hifte. 
ries,” inſtead of hieroglyphicks, Adziſon ox Thats, 

13. To fix, as for fight. Obſolete, 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, aud 
charged and diſcharged his lance. 

- = Kncller's Hiſt. of the Turk, 

14. To load a gun with powder and bullets, 

To CHARGE, tsharje. v. 2. To. make 32 
onſet. 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charge: in 
iron, and ſeems to deſpiſe all ornament but in- 
trinſick merit. Granville, 

CHARGE, tsha'rje. 2. /. {from the verb.] 

1. Care; cuſtody; truſt to defend. 

A hard diviſion, when the harmleſs ſheep 
Muſt leave their lambs to hungry wolves ig 

charge, Fairfax, 

He enquired many things, as well concerning 
the princes. which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the ſame. 

| Knolles*s Hiſt. of the Turi. 
2, Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully have offered to God 
thoſe reſerved ſpoils, had not 'the Lord, in that 
particular caſe, given ſpecial charge to * _ 
trary. * | — 

I: is not for nothing, that St. Paul giv 
charge to beware of philoſophy ; that is to lay, 
ſuch knowledge as men by natural reaſon attan 
unto. Holes. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon s 
ſtone, ſaying, that in them was contained that 
they had in charge. A 

The leaders having tharge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. bal. 

8 He, who requires 

From us no other ſervice than to keep 

This one, this eaſy charge; of all the trees 

In Paradiſe, that bear delicious fruit 

So various, not to taſte that only tres _ 

Of knowledge, planted by the tree of liſe. Mi. 
3. Commiſſion ; truſt conferred ; office. 1 

I large poſſeſſions, pompous titles, honcurab 
charges, and profitable commiſſions, could have 
e this proud man happy, there would * 
nothing wanting. L. Afra 


2 

Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to ind. 

True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. "- 
4, It had anciently ſometimes over before 

thing committed to truſt; 


In 


ens 


my brother charge over Jeruſalem ; for 
faithful man, and fearcd God move 
\ Nebemiab. 


were | 


be was 3 


„. of before the ſubject af command | 


” Haſt thou eaten of the tree, , 
| Where!f I gave thee charge thou ſhould'ſt not eat 
4 o l 1 Milton. 
upon before the perſon charged. 
4 Rn God with all his heart, that is, with 
- that degree of Jove, which is the higheſt point of 
our duty, and of God's charge „pen us. 
: Taylor s Rule of Living Holy. 
Accufation z imputation. - 
We need not lay new matter to his charge: 


2˙ 


- Beating your officers, curſing yourſelves. Shakeſp. | 


Theſe very men are continually reproaching 
the clergy, and laying to their charge the pride, 
the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and ſuper- 
{tition of popiſh times. Swift. 
g. The perſon or thing entruſted to the care 
or management of another. 
Why 3 Satan, broke the bounds pre- 
crib” 
To thy tranſgreſſions, and diſturh'd the charge 
Of others ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
More had he ſaid, but, fearful of her ſtay, 
The ſtarry guardian drove his charge away 
To ſome A paſture. , Dryden. 
Our guardian angel ſaw them where they ſate 
Above the palace of our lumb'ring king; 
He figh'd, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden, 
This part ſhould be the governour's principal 
care; that an habitual gracefulneſs and politeneſs, 
in all bis carriage, may be ſettled in his charge, as 
much as may be, before he goes out of his hands. 
Loc le. 
9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, or 
biſhop to his clergy. 
The biſhop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryden. 
10. Expence ; coſt. | 
Being long fince 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with the 
ſtrong endurance of ſo many complaints. 
Spenſer on Treland. 
Their rharge was always born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. 
+1 Bacon's Advice to Filliers.. . 
Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Sbaleſp. 
He liv'd as kings retire, though more at large, 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge. Dry. 
11, It is, in later times, commonly ufed in the 
plural, charges. 1 
Aman ought warily to begin charges, which, 
once begun, will continue. ' Bacon's Eſſays. 
Ne er put yourſelf to charges, to complain 
t wrong which heretofore you did ſuſtain. 
x _- Dryden. 
_ The laſt pope was at conſiderable charges to 
make a little kind of harbour in this place. 
EE” abt Auſſes on Italy. 
12, Onſet, 
And giving a charge upon their enemies, like 
they flew eleven thouſand footmen, and 
lixteen hundred horſemen, and put all the others 
to flight. = 2 Maccabees. 


Honourable retreats are no ways inferiour to 


brave charges; as having leſs of fortune, more of 
Gſcipline, and as much of valour. 
* 5 Bac War with Spain. 
13. The fignal to fall upon enemies. 
Our author feems to ſound a charge, and be- 
Sins like the clangour of a trumpet. 


ay 


| 


— 


1 attack Or combat. 
Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 
cr armed Raves in charge, their beavers down. 


bs. A Shake." 
3s; Aload, or burthen. . Shakgſp: 


ED, 


* * 
8 


made weary with the huge 


1 | We 
- I4- The poſture of a weapon fitted for the | 


CHA 
16, What any thing can bear. 


nn} 
Laake of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick-filver 
|. two drachms, for that cbarge the aqua-fortis will 
bear, the diflolution will not bear a flint as big 
as a nutmeg. Bacon, 
17. The quantity of powder and ball put into 
a gun. 
18. Among farriers. 
Cherge is a preparation, or a ſort of ointment 
of the conſiſtence of a thick decoction, which is 
applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, inflammations, and 
ſprains of horſes. 
A charge is of a middle nature, between an oint- 
ment and a plaſter, or between a plaſter and a 
cataplaſm. Farrier's Dif. 
19. In heraldry. 
The charge is that which is born upon the co- 
lour, except it be a coat divided only by partition. 
| Peacham, 
CHAa'sGEABLE, tshir-jabl. adj.[from charge.] 
t. Expenſive; coſtly. 

Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the 
ſca-coaſts, in peace chargeable, and little ſerviceable 
in war. Haywerd. 

Neither did we eat any man's bread for nonght, 
but wrought with labour and travel night and 
day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
_— 2 Theſſalonians, 

There was another accident of the ſame nature 
on the Sicilian fide, much more pleaſant, but leſs. 
chargeable; for it coſt nothing but wit. Wotton. 

Conſidering the chargeable methods of their 
education, their numerous flue, and ſmall in- 
come, it is next to a miracle, that no more of 
their children ſhould want. Atterbury. 

2. Imputable,.as a debt or crime: with on. 

Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of deſpiſ- 
ing a man, but ſome fault or other chargeable upon 
him. South. 

3. Subject to charge or accuſation ; accu- 
ſable : followed by with. 

Your papers — be chargeable with ſome- 
thing worſe than indelicacy ; they would be im- 
moral. Spedtator. 

CnAAGEABLENESS, txhi'r-jibl-nls. 2. . 
[from chargeable.] Expence; coſt; coſtli- 
neſs. 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, 


neſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. Boyle. 
CHA'RGEABLY, tshi'r-jib-ly, adv. [from 
chargeable.) Expenſively; at great colt. 
He procured it not with his money, but by his 
wiſdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but libe- 
rally given by others by his means, Aſcham. 


full. Expenſive ; coſtly. Not in ule. | 
. | Here 's the note 
How much your chain weighs -to the utmoſt 
. carat, | | 
The ſineneſs of the gold, the cbargeſul faſhion. 
aleſp. 
CMA ROGER, tshi'r-jur. u. ſ. [from charge.] 
A lar ge dim. f | 
All the tributes land and ſea affords, 
| Heap'd in great chargers, load our fumptuous 


rds. | Denham. 

. This golden charger, fnatch'd from burning 
Troy, | 

Anchiſes did in ſacrifice employ. Dryd. ZZ neid. 


Ev'n Lamb himſelf, at the moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome chargers not exactly dreſs d. King. 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky charger near their bps, 
With which, in often interrupted fleep, | 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate. 
Their dry furr'd tongues. | Pbilips. 


Warily; frugally. Fe | 
What paper do vou take up ſocharily? Shak, 
Cra'rintss, tsh&-rf-nls. 1. f. 


P 


Alles of great charger © 87%. 


em" 


% 


| Caution; nicety ; ferupulouſneſs 


- 


is not their.chargeableneſs, but their unſatigfactori- | 


CHA'RGEFUL, tsha'rje-ful. adj. [charge and | 


| 


CHA'RILY, tshi'-ry-ly; adv. [from chary,)| 


c HA 


I will conſent to act any villany again? him, 
that may not ſully the chariugſt of our honeſty, 
| | — Sbadleſp. 
CHARIOT. tshär“-yüt. 1. , [car-rhed, Welih, 
a wheeled car, for it is known the Britons - 
fought in ſuch ; charriot, Pr. carretta, Ital.] 
1. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate; a 
vehicle for = rather than, wares. 
- Thy grand captain Ant 
Shall ſet thee on — NG ns 
Put garlands on thy head. Shateſp. 


2. A car in which men of arms were anciently 
placed. 


; 
* 


He ſkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with loofen'd reins 
Majeſtick moves along. Dryden s ZEneil, 


3. A lighter kind of coach, with only front 
ſeats. f 


To CHA'R1OT, tshar'-yit. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To convey in a chariot, This 
word is rarely uſed. , | | 

An * all in flames aſcended, 

As in a fiery column charioting ; 
His godlike preſence. Milton's Sampſos Ageniſter. 
CHARIOTE'ER, tshir-y6-t&r. . . (from 

chariot.) He that drives the chariot. It is 
uſed only in ſpeaking of military chariots, 
and thoſe in the ancient public games. 
11 he gaſping charioteer beneath the wheel 
Of his own car. Dryden's Fabler. 
The burning chariot, and the charioteer, 
In bright Bod6tes and his wane appear. 
Addiſon on Ttaly. ; 
| Show us the youthful handſome charjoteer, 
Firm in his ſeat; and running his career. Prior. 

CHARIOT RACE, tshar-yit-rise. . /. [from 
chariot and race.] A ſport anciently uſed, 
where chariots were driven for the prize, 
as now horſes run. | 

There is a wonderful vigour and fpirit in the 
deſcription of the horſe and gbariat-race. Adiiſon, 

CHA'RITABLE, tshYr-I-tabl. adj, (charitable, 
Fr. from charité.] | ; 

1. Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the por. 

He that hinders a charitable perſon from Fiving 
alms to a poor man, is tied to reſtitution; if he 
hindered him by ſraud or violence. 

| Taylor's Holy Liv. 

Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 

Before thy charitable door for bread. Rowe. 
How ſhall we then wiſh, that it might be al- 

lowed us to live over our lives again, in order to 

fill every minute of them with charitable offices ! 
. Allerlury. 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The lab' rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
His charitable vanity ſupplies. Pope. 
Kind in judging of others; diſpoſed to 
tenderneſs; benevolent. » 
How had you been my friends elſe ? Why have 
you that ebaritable title from thouſands, did you 


1 not chiefly belong to my heart? Shate/p. Timon. 


Of a politick ſermon that had no. divinity, the 
king ſaid to biſhop Andrews, Call you this a ſer- 
mon? The biſhop anſwered, By a charitable con- 
ſtruction it may be a ſermon. Bacon. 


— 


| CHA'RITABLY, tehär-Ltäb- Ig. adv. [from . 


charity. he 
1. Kindly ; liberally ; - with inclination -to . 
help the poor. | : 
2 Bengralently ; without malignity. | 
| Nothing will more enable us to bear our croſs. 
tiently, injuries charitably, and the labour of re- 
gion comfortably... Taylor. 
Lis beſt ſometimes your cenfure to reſtrain, - 
And charitably let the dull be van. Pope. 
CHA'RITY,. tshar'-l-ty. x, /. Teharite, Fr. 
cbaritas, Lat.]. | 15 py. ; 


A 


from chary. ] 


* 
ps 
By 7 
"# 


Sg ” 


1. Teuderneſs; kindneſs; love. 


EI SYN 2 


HA CHA CHA 


5M By thee, I. never knew woman ſo dote upon a man; For ever all goodneſs will be | 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure, | ſurely I think you have charm . Not I, I aſ- all wickedneſs will be moſt — for ever 
"Relations dear, and all the charities ſure thee ; ſetting the attraction of my good parts O charming youth! in the firſt open: 8 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known. aſide, I have no other charms. — So many graces in fo green an a P ning page 
Milton. | There have been uſed, either baxbarous words, | CHA'RMINGLY, tsh4r-mlng-13. pF 2 
2. Goodwill; benevolence; diſpoſition to ef no ſenſe, leſt they ſhould diſturb the imagina- | charming. ] In ſuch a mann r i . [fro 
think well of others. | tion; or words of ſimilitude, that may ſecond and] exceedingly. s to pleaſe 
My errours, I hope, are only thoſe of charity feed the imagination: and this was ever as well She ſmiled very charmingly, and gif- 
, , 1 2 | , . . , overed 
to mankind; and ſuch as my own charity has | in heathen char, as in charme of later times. fine a ſet of teeth as ever cye beheld. All; rf 
. cauſed me to commit, that of others may more. $5 Bacon. | CHA'RMINGNESS, tshi'r-ming-nis, 5 7 7 
TIES. - yen. Aleyene be names amidſt his pray'ts, _ } charming.) The power of pleafing. © 
3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. Names as a charm againſt the waves and wind, ChARNEL, tend renfl adj. (charnel 1 ä 
| Concerning charity, the final object whereof is Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryden. | tainin g fleſh, or carcaſfes Fr.] Con. 
that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhineth in Antzus could, by magick charms, | Such are thoſe thick and g "FM had 
the countenance of Chriſt, the Son of the living {| Recover ſtrength whene'er he fell. Swift. | Oft found in charnel vaults and 1 daf, 
God. 5 Hooker. 2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſition, | Ling'ring, and ſitting by a new made nigh 215 
Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity— „ and gain the affections; ſomething that | Cya'/aneL-Hovst, tshä'r-ull-hods. v. ſ " Ky 
win pes me mY 9 a 3 3 can pleaſe irrefiſtibly. nier, Fr. from caro, carnis, Latin. Th, 
0 e Only add 2. Well ſonnding verſes are the charm we uſe, | place under churches where the bone; of 
Deeds to thy knowledge anfwerable ; add faith, Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe. Roſcommon, Fe WERE are repoſited. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, Nor ever hope the queen of love | It charnel-beafer and our graves muſt ſend 
By name i code tall's charity, the ſoul | Will cer thy fav'rite's charms improve. Prior. Thoſe, that we bury, back ; our monuments 
Of all the reſt. * Milton. To fam'd Apelles when young Ammon brought. Shall be the maws of kites, Slate, 
Faith believes the revelations of God; hope ex- The darling idol of his captive heart; 11 When they were in thoſe char nel-heuſes, every 
pects his promiſes; charity loves bis excellencies | And the pleas'd nywph with kind attention ſat, 5 one was placed in order, and a black pillar or coffn 
and mercies. | | Taylor. Io * — — 1 by hoe Muller. = L. e 1 . Toe. 
: : Glee? 4 But what avai une chauſted ſtores, N b L 3 n. J. Lebarta, Lat.] Ae. 
| Kr der x - wr bars os — Her bleoming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, lineation or map of coaſts, for the uſe of 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live. Prior, | With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, lailors. It is diſtinguiſhed from a map, 
Cbarity, or a love of God, which works by a The ſmiles of nature, and the charm: of art, by repreſenting only the coaſts, 
love of our neighbour, is greater than faith or While proud oppreſſion in her vallies reigns, ²M? The Portugueſe, when they had doubled the 
hope. | Atterbury.” And tyranny uſurps her huppy plains? Addiſon. | Cape of Good Hope, found ſkilful pilots, ufin 
4. Laberality to the poor. e CuaARxu, tshä'rm. v. a. Ifrom the noun.] 8 inſtruments, geographical cbart,, an 
The heathen poet, in commending the charity | x, To fortify with.charms again evil. „„ Arbutbret, 
of Dido to the Trojans, fpoke like a chriſtian, Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſts; 1 CHA'RTER, tsha | -tur, . [charta, Latin.) 
| "She Dryden. I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 4 1. A charter is a written evidence of things 
| 5. Alms; relief given to the poor. Io one of woman born. Shaleſp.. done between man and man. Charters are 
- We muſt incline to the king; 1 will look for 2. To make powerful by charms. I divided into charters of the king, and cha- 


him, and privily relieve him ; go you and main- a -s 4 ters of private perſons. Charters of the 

- tain talk With __ duke, that my charity be not | 3* To ſummon 93 8 | king are thoſe, whereby the king paſſeth 
of him perceived. Sbg. | | | any grant to any perſon or more, ort 

The ant did well to reprove the graſshopper | 228 x do Bs. by - N Penney. kde politick : 3 charter of cn 

for her ſlothfulneſs; but ſhe did ill then to refuſe wh ** W = 2 1 — that no man ſhall be empannelled on a jury; 

her a charity in her diſtreſs, L' Eftrenge. Drei Nr W fp. 


0 ö 8 7 charter of pardon, whereby a man is for- 
Inever ä OY 4+ "Id . 4 ſecret Power; to] given a felony, or other offence. Coe!, 
7 .AMAZE 3 * : 


| 


Oo AI Rr op Re 7G | +- Any writing beſtowing privileges or rights, 
black cinder, as wood is burned to make] Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; Upon your 3 5 * 1 
| and your city's freedom. Sia 
charcoal. . | Nor feel him where he ſtruck. Shakeſp. It is not to be wondered, that the great charts 
Exceſs cither with an apoplexy knocks a man Muſick the fierceſt grief can charm. Pope. whereby. God beſtowed the whole earth upon 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a | 5, To ſubdue the mind by pleaſure. Adam, and confirmed it unto the ſons of Noah, 
ttrong- water ſhop, burns him down to the "Tis your graces being as brief in word as large in effect, hath 
ground; or, if it es not out, charks him to a That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue pred much quarrel of interpretation. 
| | Coal. Serre Coſmoloyia Sacra. | Charms this report out. . Shakeſp. | x Ralcigh's Ef: 
7 I 1 | | BALI hc 
| HA RLATAN, shà r-la-tan. Ns y / [ char- Amoret |! my lovely foe, Here was that charter ſeal'd. wherein the crown 
lalan, Fr. ciarlatano, Ital. from ciarlare to | Tell me where thy ſtrength does lie: Wo marks of arbitrary power lays down, Dunbar. 
*chatter,]}.A quack; a mountebank; an em Where the pow'r that charms us io, She ſhakes the rubbiſh from her mounting 
pirick. A : \\* | In thy ſoul, or in thy eye 7 3 Waller. . 
; Saltimbanchoes, quackfalvers, and charlaten;, | Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway. Pope. And ſeems to have renew'd her charter's date, 
deceive them in lower degrees. Brown's Vulg. Err. YE, Chloe thus the ſoul alarm'd, _ | Which heav'n will to the death of time allow, 
| For charlatans can do no good. | Aw'd without ſenſc, and without beauty charm'd. " LP Do. 
| Until they re mounted in a crowd. Hudibras. 3 r Pope. God renewed this charter of man's ſoveieignt7 
| - CHARLATA'NICAL, $ha'r-la-tan'-y-kal. adj. CAAD, tshi'r med. adj. Enchanted. } over the creatures. Saal. 
llcl.kfrom charlatan,}Quackith.; ignorant. Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his | 3. Privilege; immunity; exemption. 
A cowardly ſoldier, and a-char/atanical doctor, ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted. _ Sidney. 1 muſt have liberty, 
are the principal ſubjeQs of comedy. Coroley. We implore thy powerful hand, 5 Withal as large a charter as the wind, 
Cuskraraxkx, 8ha't-la-tan-ry. 1. , [from To undo the-charmed band FR To blow on Whom pleaſe ; for ſo fools have; 
_  charlatan.] Wheedling; deceit; cheating Of true virgin here diſtreſſed. _ Milton. And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
with fair words. 6 {Cra/zmeR, tsbir-mar. u. ſ. [from charm.) They moſt mult laugh. Shale. 
CparLES's-WAIN, tshirlz-Iz-wi'n. u. J. One that has the power of charms or en- My mother, 
The northern conſtellation, called the Bear. chantments. 1 Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
There are ſeven ſlars in Urſa minor, and inn Nhat handkerchief | When ſhe does praiſe me, grie ves me. Shale 
. . Chatter 5-wain, or Plauſtrum of Urſa major, ſeven, | Did an Egyptian to my mother give; - © | Cra'KTER-ParTY, txhi'r-thr-pi'r-t}. n. J 
MD <-/ Brozn's Fug. Err. She was a chermer, and could almoſt read | _ [chartre partie, Fr.] A paper relating to 3 
4 CHA RKLOCK, tsha'ralòk. a, . A weed grow- The thoughts of people. - Gbuleſþ.| contract, of which each party has a copj . 
ing among the corn with a yellow flower. The paſſion you. pretended, * Cbarter parties, or contracts, made even upon 
It is a ſpecies of Mithridate muſtard. | - _ "Was onlygo obtain; | | he high ſea, touching things that are not in the! 
CHARM, tshi'rm. 2. /. [charme, Fr. carmen, | But when the charm is ended, | |. own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral's 
2 EE Ihe charmer you diſdain. | Dryden, | juriſdiction. | am 
wy 2. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima- 2. Word of endearment among lovers. Cna'RTERED, tshYr-thrd. adj. [from charter.) 


_ | _ » ginedto have ſome occult or unintelligible | CH a'znminc, tihi'r-ming. particip. adj. [from |  Inveſted with privileges by charter; ii 
= power, | * 5 | cbarm.] Plealing in the higheſt degree, | leged, 3 . ; When 


: 


- 


*% 


CHA 
+ Wiken he ſpeaks” 

z charter d libertine, is ſtill. 
tshY-rF. adj. [from care.] Care- 


| = 0 Shakeſp. 


: tious; wary ; frugal. 
Over his kindred be held a wary and char 
care, which bountifully was expreſſed, when oc- 
0 . 
| . . is prodigal enough, 
Ike her beauty to the moon. Shakeſp. 
To CHASE, tsha'se. v. a. [chaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To hunt. : 
It ſhall be as the -- * eas Tſaiab. 
Mine cnecmies<ba/ed me lore a 
| oh . Lamentations. 


| As an enem . | 

* . chaſed him, and he fled before 
I ' F Judges. 
. of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand. Deuteronomy, 
To drive away. 


Thus chaſed by their brother's endleſs malice 

from prince to prince, and from place to place, 
they, for their ſafety, fled at laſt to the city of 
Biſennis. Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
When the following morn had cba away 
The flying ſtars, and light reſtor d the day. 
| Dryden. 

Fo chaſe Metals, See To EXCHASE. 

Caasz, tshi'se. 2. from the verb.] 


x. Hunting; as, the pleaſures of the chaſe. 
2. Purſuit of any thing as game. 
' Whilſt he was haſt' ning in the chaſe, it ſeems, 
Of this fair couple, meets he on the way. 
The father of this ſeeming lady. Shakeſp. 
There is no b more pleaſant, methinks, than 


fight of it till it fall into eternity. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
2. Fitneſs to be hunted ; appropriation to 


caſe or ſport. 
* 9 the beaſts of chaſe, whereof the 


fawn. 
K maid I am, and of thy virgin train 
Oh! let me ſtill that ſpotleſs. name retain, . 
Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey,. 
And only make the beaſts of cbaſe my prey. 

8 Dryden. 

. Parſuit- of an enemy, or of ſomething 

noxious. | 35 

The admiral, with ſuch ſhips only as could 
ſuddenly be put in readineſs, made forth with 


them, and gave them cba. Bacon. 
He fallied out upon them with certain troops 
of horſemen, with ſuch violence, that he over- 
threw them, and, having them in chaſe, did ſpeedy 
execution, Knolles a Hi of the Turks. 
ITlhey ſeek that jay, which us d to glow. 
Expanded on the hero's face, | F 
When the thick ſquadrons preſt the foe, 
And William led the glorious c5a/e. Prior. 
3. Purſuit of ſomething as defirable. 
Let this mad chęſe of fame, by few purſued, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude. 


6. The game hunted... 


ol riſing 


For Imyſelf muſt put this deer to death. 


* * 


_ And recompenſe the Joſs of love with fame. 


=» 


24 bunted. 88 N SE R 
22> *: 1 | | J ; | prates .. 


Careto s Survey of Cornwall, | 


2 He that chaſeth away his mother, is a ſon that 
cauſeth ſhame. . Preverbs. | 

4 To follow as a thing deſirable. 

3. To drive. 


to drive a thought, by. good conduct, from one 
end of the world to another, and never to loſe | 


buck is the firſt, he is called the firſt year a || 
Shake/p. | - 


them; and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet upon 


Dryden's Fuvenal. 
She, ſeeing the towering of her purſued choſe, 
Went circling about, rifing ſo with the leſs ſenſe | 
a | Sidney. 

Hold, Warwick! ſeck thee out ſome other. cheſt, 


Shak. 
Honour *s the-nobleſt chaſe, purſue that game, 


Granville. 


LIE 


CHA 


b A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle 
nature between a foreſt and a park; being com- 

monly leſs than a foreſt, and not endued with ſo 
| many liberties; and yet of a larger compaſs, and 
ſtored with greater diverſity of game than a 
park. A chaſ: differs from à toreſt in this, becauſe 
it may be in the hands of a ſubject, which a fo- 
reſt, in its proper nature, cannot: and from a 


| likewiſe more keepers and overſeers. 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the north ſide of this pleaſant chaſe. Shak. 
8. The Chaſe of a gun, is the whole bore or 
| length of a piece, taken withinfide... 

| Chambers. 
| CHASE-GUN, tsha'se-gun- n. /. [from chaſe 
and gun.] Guns in the forepart of the ſhip,. 
fired upon thoſe that are purſued. 

Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
And raking chaſe-gurs through our ſtern they ſend. 
| Dryden. 

CHa'SER, tsha'-shr. u. , [from chaſe. ] 
1. Hunter; purſuer; driver. 
5 Then began 
| A ſtop i' th' chaſer, a retire; anon 
A rout, confuſion thick. 

So ſaſt he flies, that his reviewing eye | 
Has loſt the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denham. 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the cbaſer, and at once the prey! 

Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, ä 

Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart! Pope. 
2. An enchaſer. | 
| CHasm, kaz'm. u. .. [ydowa] 


* 


1. A breach uncloſed; a 


Coeli 


| opening... eg | 
In all that viſible corporeal world, we ſee no | 
chaſms or gaps... Locle. 


The water of this orb communicates with 
that of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes 
or chgſms paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of 
dhe ocean. | Woodward, 

I he ground aduſt her riv'n mouth diſparts, 
'* Horrible chaſm / profound. Philips. 
2+ A place unfilled ; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 
No action leave to buſy chronicles; 
Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſims, in epochas miſtakes. Dryden. 


CHA'SSEL AS,. sbas'-8&-la. n. /. French.] A 
| ſort of grape. 
CHASTE, tshi'st. adj. {chaſte, Fr. caſtus, 
Lat.] | 
1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes; as, a 
chaſte virgin. 
Diana chaſte, and Hebe fair. 
2. With reſpect to language, pure; uncor- 
1 rupt; not mixed with barbarous phraſes, 
3. Free from NY: 

Among words which ſigniſy the ſame principal 
ideas, ſome are clean, and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome chaſte, others obſcene. ait. Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children; be difcreet, cbaſe, keep- 

ers at home. | Titus, 


hs 


This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet 
high, and produce ſpikes of flowers at the ex- 
tremity of every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. Miller. 
To-Cua'sTBN, tshä'stn. v. a. [chaſtier, Fr. 


mortify. : 
thy ſoul ſpare for his crying. 


I foHow. thee, ſafe guide] the path N 
Thou lead'ſt me; and to the hand of heav'n 


Proverbs. 


park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath not only | 
a larger compaſs, and more ſtore of game, but |. 


| 


Shbakefp. | 


cleft;. a gap; an 


: 


1 


——— 


2 


, 


-| CHASTE-TREE, tshi'st-tr6.n. /,. [ vitex, Lat.] 


N 


| 


caftigo, Lat.] To correct; to punitſhr; to} 
| _  Chaſtew thy fon while there is hope, and let not 


| 


- 


. 


| \ 


Prior. 


C HA 


From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Her cloſe decrees, and chaſen human pride. Prior. 
To CHASTIT'SE, tshas-ti'ze. v. a. [caftigo, 
Lat. anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
* on — laſt.] | | 
1. To puniſh; to correct by puni nt ; 
to afflict for faults. a 
My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my cou- 
rage, ; 
But I will c this high- minded ſtrumpet. 
Shahkeſp. 
Iam glad to ſee the vanity or envy of the cant- 
ing chymiſts thus diſcovered and chaſti/ed. Boyle. 
Seldom is the world affrighted or chofiſed with 
ſigns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, fa- 
mines or plagues. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiſſion's to chaſtiſe and bleſs, 
He muſt avenge the world, and give it peace. 
„N. 
2. To reduce to order, or obedience; to re- 
preſs; to reſtrain; to awe. 
Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 


And chaſtiſe, with the valour of my tongue, 


All that impedes thee. 
Know, Sir, that I 
Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 
Nor once be chaſtis'd with the ſober eye 
Qf dull Octavia. | 
The gay ſocial ſenſe- 
By decency ch d. Thomſon. 
CHASTYSEMENT, tshas'-tiz-meEnt. u. J. [chaſ- - 
timent, Fr.] Correction; puniſhment: com- 
monly, though not always, uſed of do- 
meitick or parental puniſhment. | 
Shall I ſo much diſhonour my fair ſtars, . 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement ? Shakeſp. . 
He held the chaſti/ement of one, which moleſted 
the ſee of Rome, pleaſing to God. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
For ſeven years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks? the repeated 
commiſſion of which ſhall bring him to the ch 
tiſement of the rod. Locke. 
He receives a fit of ſickneſs as the kind che 
 tiſement and diſcipline of his heavenly Father, to 
wean his affections from the world. Bentley. 
Cnasri'sER, tshäs-ti'-zür. n. {. (from chaſ- 
tiſe.] The perſon that chaſtiſes; a puniſh- - 
er; a corrector. | | 
CHA'STELY, tshä'st-IF. adv. [from chaſte.] 
Without incontinence; purely; without 
contamination. | 


Shakeſp. - 


Shakeſp. . 


You ſhould not paſs here; no, though it were 


as virtuous to lie as to live chaſtely. Shakeſp. . 
Make firſt a ſong of joy and love, 
Which chaflely flame in royal eyes. Wotton. - 


Succeſhon of a long deſcent, 
Which chafely in the channels ran, 
And from our demi- gods began. Dryden. 
CHA'sTITY, tehle-t. cf. 1. . Lcuſlitas, Lat.] 
1. Purity of the body. 3 
Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow _ 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaftity ? - Shakeſp. - 
Chaſiity is either abCinence or continence: ab- 
ſtinenec ts that ef virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married perſons: chaſte marriages are ho- 


nourable and pleaſing to God. Taylor. 
Ev'n here, where frozen chaſtity reti 8 ; 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires; Pepe. 
2. Freedom from obſcenity. | 
There is not chaſtity 8 in language, 


3. Freedom from bad mixture of any kind; 
purity of age oppoſed to riſms. 
CHA'STNESS4: tshi'st 


St-nlss Ref, [from C +. 
Chaſtity ; purity. - i vv 


* 


To CHAT, tshit. v. u. [from caqueter;. Fr. 


ſubmit, inner; perhaps from achat, purchaſe or + 
However cb f ning. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | Cheapening, on account of the prate natu- 
Lon Some feel the rod. rally produced in a bargain ; or only, as it 

is moſt likely, eantracted from chatter. ] To 


% 


Without offene to utter them. Shak. Much A.. 


>—— 


: - 4 * 


2. To make a noiſe by eollifion'of the teeth. 


cn“ rTeg, tehät-tür. v. f. [from the verb.] 


” 


. 
- 


* pe 


prate; to talk idly; to prattle; to cickle ; | 


C HA 


to chatter ; to conxverſe at eaſe. | 
Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, 
'Ylike 43 a monſter of many heads. 
Becauſe that I ſamiliarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shuteſp. 
I] be ſhepherds on the lawn ; 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtick row. Milton. 
With much good- will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs d. Dryd. 
To Car, tshkit'. v. a. To talk bf, Not in 
uſe, unleſs ludicrouſly. 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the bleared 
fights - | 
Are ſpeQacled to ſee him. Your prattling nurſe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, | 
While Ihe chats him. ; Shakeſp. 
CHar, tshät'. 2. /. [from the verb.] Idle 
tal; prate; light or negligent tattle. | 
Lords, that can prate - 
As amply and unneceſſarily 5 
As this Gonzalo, I myſelf would make 
A chough of as deep chat. Shateſp 
The time between before the fire they ſat, _ 
And ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing chat. Dryden. 
The leaſt is good, far greater than the tickling 
of his palate with a glaſs of wiae, or the idle chat 
._-6f a ſoaking club. — Locke, 
Snuff, or the fan, ſupplies each pauſe of chat, 
With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 


-Cryar, tshit'. 3. J The keys of trees are 
-.. called chats; as, aſh chats. 
CHA'TELLANY, tshät-tél-len-Y. 2. /. [chd- 
telenie, Fr.] The diſtrict under the domi- 
nion of a'caſtle. 
| Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 
importance, with their chate/lanies and dependen- - 
cies. 1 | Dryden. 
Chart, tshitl. n. ſ. [Sec CaTTLE.] Any 
moveable poſſeſſion: a term now ſcarce 
uſed but in forms of law.- +4 
Nay look not big, nor ftamp, nor ſtare, 
fret; 
1 will be maſter of what is mine own; 


K 


nor 
J 


. 
- 
* 


She is my goods, my chattels, Sbal q. 
Honour 's a leaſe for lives to come, | 
And cannot be extended from | 
The legal tenant; tis a chattle | os 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras. 


7. 9280 TTER, tshat'-tur. v. 7. [oagutter, 

1  ! A | | 

1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other un- 
.harmonfous bird. 


| | 
 _ Nightiogalesfeldom fing, the pie ſtill chattereth, | 


5 Sidney. 


8o doth the cuckow, when the mavis ſings, | 


Begin his witleſs note apace to chatter. Spenſer. 
There was a crow-ſat chattering upon the back 

of a ſheep: . ſirrah, ſays the ſheep, you durſt 
not have done this to a dog. 

Your birds of knowledge, that in duſky air 
Chatter futurity.. Dryden. 


Stood Theodore ſurpris'd in deadly fright, 
With chat! ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. 


| 1 | Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, THIS 
I Their correſpondent teeth will chatter. Prior. 
3. To talk idly wor carelelly. _ 7 
Suffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, 


an impertigent cbattering, ot uſeleſs trifles. 
g c 85 W Watt. Logick. ; 


2. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 


The mimidk ape began his chatter, # ching; to aſk the price of any commodity, | 
Ho evil tongues his life beſpatter. Sri. Rich the ſhall be, that 's certain Wife, or vl | 
2. Idle prate, '+ * | none; virtuous, or 1'11 never cheafen her. Sha. 


8 "Eftrange. | 


Some few. inſulting cowards, who love to va- 


CHF 


fuel. 

 Ca"'veNnDER, tshiv'-in-difr. n. .. [cheveſne, 

Fr.] The chub: a fiſh. 

Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or chaven- 
der, or indeed any great fiſh. Walton Angler. 
"CHAUMONTE'LLE, shö-môn- tél“. n. /. 

[French.] A ſort of pear. | 
To CHAW, tsha'. v. a. {kawen, Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth; to maſticate ; 
to chew. 
. I home returning, fraught with foul deſpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went, 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws; 

He ſwallows us, and never chaos; 

. Heis the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
ſponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a diſtance from his 
engine. | | Boyle, 

The man who laught but once to ſee an als 

Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 

Might laugh again, to ſee a jury chase 

The prickles of unpalatable law. ' Dryden. 
CuAw, tsha'. n. /. [from the verb.] The 
chap ; the upper or under part of a beaſt's 

mouth, 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 


army. Ezekiel, 
Cua'wproON, tshY-drun. 2. /. Entrails. 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, Shag. 
CHEAP, tshb&p. adj. {ceapan, Sax. #oopen, 
Dutch, to buy. 5 | 
1. To be had at a low rate; purchaſed for a 
ſmall price. | 
Where there are a great many ſellers to a few 
buyers, there the thing to be ſold will be chap. 
On the other ſide, raiſe up a great many buyers 
for-a few ſellers, and the ſame thing will imme- 
diately turn dear. Locke. 
2. Of ſmall value; eaſy to be had; not re- 
ſpected. 
IF The goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodn Shakeſp, | 
Had I ſo laviſh of my preſence been, | 
So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 1 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company. Shakeſp, 
He that is too much in any thing, ſo that he 
giveth another occaſion of ſociety, maketh him- 
ſelf cheap... 1 Bacon. 
May your ſick fame ſtill languiſh till it die, 
And you grow e 
The titles of diſtinction, which belong to us, are 
turned into terms of deriſton, and every way is 
taken, by profane men, towards rendering us 
55 and contemptible. Seb Atterbury ,- 
CHEar, tshEp. u. J. [cheping is an old word | 
for market ; whence Eaſtcheap, Cheap/ide.] 
Market; purchaſe ; bargain: as good 
* ; a bon marcbe, Fr. | 
The ſame. wine which we pay fo dear for 
now- a- days, in that good world was very good 
cheap. | | f Sidney. 
It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with 
hunting after that abroad, which he carries about 
him all the while, and may have it better cheap at 
home. Z' Eftrange, \ 


ur good cheap, may trample on thoſe who give 
eaſt reſiſtance. -» Decay ef Piety." 


2 ur-ar EN, tshè' pn. v. -a. [ceapan, * 


- 


to bupy .] | 2 
1. To attempt to purchaſe ; to bid for any 


"Cad'TTERER, tshät-tür-ür- . , rom ch. 
8 fer. An idle taker; a prattler. 3 


— 


9 
7 
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The firſt he-eheapenrd was à Jupiter, which 


Cas“ rwoop, tshit-whd. u. J. Little Ricks ö 


Whether he found any uſe of chatving little 


chatos, and will bring thee forth and all thine | 


| 
heap in every ſubject's eye. Dryd. | 
| 


* 


2. A perſon guilty of fraud. 


would have come at a very caſy rate. L Eirange. 


' % 


C H E 


She pt ſometimes to Mrs. Tho, 
To cbeapen tea. 5 " » 
To hops in crowds the daggled foma!... g., ir, 
Pretend to.cheapen goods, but nothing "6 . | 
2. To leſſen value. J. wiſh, 
My hopes purſue a brighter diad 
Can any brighter than the — ber 
I find my proffer'd love has chene me. D 
CAE APLY, tshè p-Iy. ad v. from cheap 5 * 
a ſmall price; at a low rate, MY 
"4 | 4 — theſe I ſee 
great a ay as is is cheaply bought, 857 
Blood, rapines, maſſacres, were N rw: 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
Dryze, 


Cnr'arxgss, tsbe'p-nls. u. . [from cheas,| 


Lowneſs of price. 
Ancient ſtatues incite merch: 


* of nt-ſtrangers 
bring in commodities; 3 


having ſor end Cheapre(,, 


The diſcredit which is grown upon Ireland, ha. 


been the great diſcouragement to other nations te 
tranſplant themſelves hither, and prevailed fa. 
ther than all the invitations which the cheapr, 
and plenty of the country has made them, 7 angle 
CHEar, tshEr. See ChHEEnR, a 
To CHEAT, tshe't. v. a. [of uncertain de- 
rivation; probably from acheter, Fr. to 
purchaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in 
making bargains. See the noun,] 
t. To defraud; to impoſe upon; to trick, 

It is uſed commonly of low cunning, 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeſt 
man is ſure at firſt of being chtated; and he recy. 
vers not his loſſes, but by learning to cheat others, 

p Dryter, 

There are people who find that the moſt — 

tual way to cheat the people, is always to pretend 

to infallible cures. Tilletfen, 

2. It has of before the thing taken away by 
fraud. 

I that am curtail'd of man's fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, Sbaigb. 

CHEAT, tshEt. 3. /, [from the verb. Some 
think abbreviated from e/cheat, becauſe 
many fraudulent meaſures being taken by 
the lords of manours in procuring eſcheats, 

cheat, the abridgment, was brought to con- 
vey a bad meaning. ] | ; 

1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 

The pretence of publick good is a cb: that 
will ever paſs,: though ſo abuſed by ill men, that 

I wonder the good do not grow aſhamed to ul: 

Temfits 

Empirick politicians uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a * 
| | . ry 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat; 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men ſavour the deceit: 
Truſt on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow s falfer than the former day; 
Lyes worſe; and while it ſays we ſhall be ble 
With ſome new joy, cuts off what we poſſelt 
| : Dry 


— Diffimulation can be no further uſeful than it is 
. "concealed; for as much as no man will truſt 3 
known cheat. Soutl. 


Like that notorious rhea, vaſt ſums I give, 
Only that you may keep me while 1 ive. Dry. 
CHz'ATER, tsh&-thr. 2. /. [from cheat. ] One 
that practiſes fraud. f | 
L will be cheater to them both, and they ſtall be 
exchequers to me. {lt is here for m— 


They ſay this town is full of couzenage, 
8 jugglers that deceive the eye; 

_ © Dilguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many fuch like fibertines of fin, Blok 


* 


2 
He is 00 ſoaggerer, hoſteſs; 


Ach. — enter, call you him 
oneſt man my houſe, nor no cheater. 


2 


— 1 


the detainers of tithes, cheaters of men's inheri- 
tanccs, itneſſes and accuſers. 

| | n Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

To CHECK, tshEk'. v. a. [from the French 
© echees cheſs 3 from whence we uſe, at that 
- game, the term checlmate, when we ſtop 
dur adverſary from carrying on his play 
any farther.] | | 
1. To repreſs; to curb. OR OP? 

" *Reſetve thy ſtate; with better judgment chec4 
This hideous raſhneſs. Shakeſp. 
"Fames may be ſown and raiſed, they may be 

ſpread and multiplied, they may be checked * laid 
* dc on. 
1 hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to chect her pride. Milt. 
He who: fat at a table, richly and deliciouſly 
furniſhed, but with a ſword hanging over his head 
one fingle thread or hair, ſurcly had enough to 
beck his appetite. | South. 
3. To reprove ; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then chect'd and rated by Northumberland, 
Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 
Sbuleſp. 
His fault is much, and the good king his mafter 
Will che him for't. Sbaleſp. 
3. To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correſpondent paper. 
4. To controul by a counter-reckoning. 
7 CaECK, tshék“. v. u. 
1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop: with at. 
Wich what wing the ſtanyel checks at it. Shakeſp. 
He muſt obſerve their mood on whom he jeſts, 

The quality of the perſons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. S Shakbeſp. 

The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 
_ beck; at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Locke. 

2. To claſs ; to interfere. 
If love check with buſineſs, it troubleth men's 


fortunes. Bacon. 
3. To ſtrike with repreſſion. 
Tu ayoid his preſence; 
It checks too upon me. Dryden, 


CHECK, tshek". x. /, (from the verb.] 

t. Repreffure ; ſtop ; rebuff; ſudden reftraint. 

Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 
Mecrng the check of ſuch another day. SB. 
Me ſee alſo, that kings that have been fortunate 
1 pv in their firſt years, muſt have ſome 
check or arreſt in their fortunes. Bacon: Eſſays. 
God hath. of late years manifeſted himfelf ip 
2 very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpoſe 
to give a ch-c& to this infolent impiety. Tillotſon. 
It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a remark- 
able check to the firit progreſs of chriftianity. 
| Addiſon's Freeholder. 
God put ĩt into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a check to that ſacrilege which had been 
but too much winked at. Atterbury. 
The great ſtruggle with paſſions is in the firſt 
r MR” e Rogers. 
2, Reſtraint ; curb; government; continued 

reſtraint. | 


-- 


Fra oy i 
? 1 will no 
Al forts of injurious perſons, the ſacrilegious, 


** 


— — 


, 


| 


N 


q 


| 


1 
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n come to maintain their own breach 
* of faith, the eberk of "their conſciences much 


— 


- 


their ſpirit. 


H. aywarg.. 


The impetuolity of the ney officer's nature 


* needed. ſome, reſtraint and check, for ſome time, 
- his immoderate pretences and appetite of power. 


Z — 6 re * 
dame free fram rhyme or reaſon, rule or check 

| Breaks Pridcian's-head, and Prgaſus's neck. Pa. 

Mile fach men ane in truſt, ho have no Ber 


from Bithip,,ner ar jede but. tow 
Vor. I. N Vin. 
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0 Swif. 
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ight. E 
Oh! this life 
Is nobler than attending for a check. 
ö F do know, the ſtate, 
However this may gall him with ſome chect, 


8321p. 


Cannot with ſafety caſt him. Shakeſp. 


4. A diſlike; a ſudden diſguſt ; ſomething 
that ſtops the progreſs. 


Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe ſubjects 
Take check, and think it ſtrange ? perhaps revolt! 
| Dryden. 

5. In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her 
proper game to follow rooks, pies, or other 
birds that croſs her flight. Chambers, 

A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if ſhe he handſome, ſhe is the more ſubject to 
go out on check. Suckling. 

When whiſtled from the fiſt 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs, the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 
| Dryden. 

6. The perſon checking ; the cauſe of re- 
ſtraint; a ſtop. 

He was unhappily too much uſed as a check 
upon the lord Coventry. Clarendon. 

A ſatirical pact is the check of the laymen on 
bad prieſts, Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

7. Any ſtop or interruption. 

The letters have the natural production by ſeve- 
ral checks or ſtops, or, as they are uſually called, 
articulations of the breath or voice. 

Holder Elements of Speech. 

8. The correſpondent cipher of a bank-bill. 

9. A term uſed in the game of cheſs, when 
one party obliges the other either to move 
or guard his king. | 

ro. Clerk of the Check, in the king's houſe 
hold, has the check and controulment of 
the yeamen of the guard, and all the uſhers 
belonging to the royal family. 

11. Clerk of the Check, in the king's navy at 
Plymouth, is alſo the name of an officer 
inveſted with like powers. Chambers. 

To CHE CKER, tshek“-ü ; v. a. [from 

20 Se tsnek ur. 2 echecs cheſs, 
Fr. To variegate or diverſify, in the man- 
ner of a cheſs-board, with alternate co- 
lours, or with darker and brighter parts. 
The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning night, 
Chect ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light. 

Shakeſp. 

The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 
And make a checker'd ſhadow on the ground. 


| | | Sbaleſp. 
2. ſnake, rolled in the flow ry bank, 
With ſhining checler' d Dough, doth ſting a child, 
That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shakyp. 
The wealthy ſpring yet never bore 


That ſweet nor dainty flower, 
That damaſk'd not the checker'd floor 


. 
- 


Of Cynthia's ſuramer bower. Drayton. 
Many a youth and many a maid WY 
Dancing in the checker'd ſhade, Milton. 


In the cheſs-board, the uſe of each cheſs- man is 
determined only within that cbheguered piece of 
wood. \ Locke. 
In our preſent condition, which is a middle 
Nate, our minds are, as it were, cheguered with 
and falſchood. | Addifon. 
"The ocean intermixjng with the land, ſo as fo, 
checder it into earth and water. 74 
| W oggruard's Natural Hiftory. 
Here waving groves a checkgr'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exeluge the day. Poe. 
CRE'CKER, tebäk - Ur. _ 44 2 
Caz'cxER-WORK, tshæk - ür-Würk. Z 
Work varied alternately as to its colours 
or materials. | | 
Nets of checler edo and wreaths of chain-work | 


#\ 


4. 


0 


| Caz'cxMATE, tshék-màt'. g. , [echer.gt mat, 


Fr.] movement on the cheſs- board 
that kills the oppoſite men, or hinders them 
from moving. IP 
Love they him call d, that gave me the checkmete, 
But better might they have behote him hate. Spen/. 
CHE'CKROLL, tshEk-r61e, 2. , (from check 
and roll.) A roll or book, containing the 
names of ſuch as are.attendants on, and in 
pay to, great perſonages, as their houſe- 
Id ſervants. It is otherwiſe called the 
chequer- roll. Coxvell. 
Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king's ſervants in checFroll, leſt it ſhould have 
been too harſh to the gentlemen of the kingdom. 
Bacon Henry VII. 
CHEEK, tshé'k. 2. . [ceac, Saxon.) 
1. The fide of the face below the eye. 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate cheek. - _ | Shakeſp. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheel of night, 
Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear. Sb. 
I ſhal) furvey, and ſpy 
Death in thy «beets, and darkneſs in thy eye. Donne. 
Daughter of the roſe, whoſe cheeks unite 
The diff” ring titles of the red and white; 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning and the milky way. Dryd. 


2. A general name among mechanicks for 
almoſt all thoſe pieces of their machines 
and inſtruments that are double, and per- 
fectly alike. . Chambers. 

CHE'EKBONE, tsh@k-b0&'ne, 2. /. [from theek 
and bone.] | 
I cut the tumour, and felt the flug: it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cheatbone. Wiſeman. 

CHE'EKTOOTH, tshE&&-t0'th."z. { [from cheek 
and tooth.) The hinder-tooth or tuſk. 

He hath the cheektecth of a great lion. Joel. 

CHEER, tshe'r. 1. ſ. {chere, Fr. entertain- 
ment; cara, Sp. the countenance. It ſeems 
to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation-to both 
theſe ſenſes. ] 

. proviſions ſerved at a 
But though my cates be mean, take them in 


good part 
Better 2 you may have, but not with better 
eart. | 


His will was never determined to any purſuit of 
good chcer, poignant ſauces, and delicious wines. 


2. Invitation to gaiety. 
Ls cu do not give the cheer; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouched, while tis making, 
"Tis given with welcome.  Shatyp. 
3. Gaiety ; jollity. 
I hape not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. Shak. 
4. Air of the countenance. , ©  _ 
Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cher did ſeem too ſolemn fad : 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. Spenſer. 
Which publick death, receiv'd wirh fuch a cheer, 
As not a ſigh, a look, a ſhrink hewrays © 
The leaſt felt touch of a degen'rous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praiſe. Daniel. 
He ended; and his 1 their drooping cheer 
Enlighten'd, and their 1 guiſh d hope reviv'd. 
g 4 * 7 2 5 | Aon 
t appear 
Her griſly brethren Ae the bier: 
Pale at the ſudden fight, the chang?d her cheer. 


| . Dryden. 
. Perhaps temper of mind in general; for 
were e re . ES = + 

Ihen were they all of good ger, and they alſo 
vod n SL 12 $90 " 7 K Act,. 
To CpBER, thbE'r, w..a. Ifrem the noun.] 


. 
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| 


4 | 
/ & 


"2, To e 


. CEE 
"He complained that he was betrayed ; yet; for | 
all that, was nothing diſcouraged, but chez 


* 


the footmen. | Knolles. 
Hie cbeer d the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 
Dryden i Fables. 


omfort; to conſole. 
I died, ere I could lend thee aid; 
But cbeer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay d. 
wt. Sbaleſp. 


4 


Diſpleas'd at what, not ſuffering, they had ſeen, | 


They went to cheer the faction of the green. Dryd. 

3. To gladden, | | 
Hark !: a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 
Prepare the way; a god, a god appears! Pope's Ma. 
The facred fun, above the waters rais'd, 

Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals blaz'd, 

And wide o'er earth diffus'd his cheering ray. Pope. 
To. CHEER, tsher. v. 2. To grow gay or 


. gladſame.” © | 
At ſight of thee my oomy ſoul cheers up; 
My hopes revive, and gladneſs dawns within me. 
Wo T1 A. Philips, 


Cur'tRER, tsh&-rar. . . [from 
Gladner ; giver of gaiety. 

; To thee alone be praiſe, 
From whom our joy deſcends, 
Thou cheerer of our days. Wotton. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 


To cheer.] 


mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſadneſs, 


a calmer of unquiet thoughts. Waltons Angler, 

'. Saffron is the ſafeſt and moſt ſimple cordial, the 

eateſt reviver of the heart, and cbeerer of the 

„„ #5. Temple. 
Prime cheerer, light, 

Of all material beings firſt and beſt. Thom/. Summer. 

CHt'zR FUL, tsher'-fal. adj. [from cheer and 


. Gay; full of life.; full of mirth. 


That cheerfully recounts the female's praiſe, 


The cheerful birds of fundry kind 
Do chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his mind. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. Having an appearance of gaiety. 
A merry heart maketh a cheerfu! countenance ; 
but by ſorrow of the heart the ſpirit is broken. 
| "3 ty e " Proverbs. 


CHE'ERFULLY, tshér“-fül-Ix. adv. [from 


| 


cheerful.) Without dejection; with wil- | 


Ungneſs; with gaiety. 2 
Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cheerfully upon me. 
: * ; | Shakeſp. 
To their known ſtations cheerfully they go. Dryd. 
Doctrine is that which muſt prepare men for diſ- 
- cipline; and men never go on ſo cheerfully, as 
when they fee where they go. South. 
. May the man, 


- 


Find equal love, and love's untainted ſweets 


Enjoy with honour. k Philips. | 
CHE/ERFULNESS, tsbér-fül-nls. u. J. [from 
cheer ful.) Vi. | 


: efourteen 
| gallies he had ſunk. Knollen Hiſtory of the Turks. 


With what reſolution and -beerfulne/s, with what | 


- "courage and patience, did vaſt numbers of all ſorts 


._ of people, in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, encounter 


© all the rage and malice of the world, and embrace 


: 


= o 


| * My cheerful day is turn d to cheerigſ night. 


torments and deatl! 
2. Freedom from gloomineſs. 
lmarpvelled to fee her receive my commandments 
with ſighs, and yet do them with-cheerfulneſs,, Sidn. 
Cuz'ErLESS,. tshe&r-ls. adj. [from cheer.] 
Without gaiety, comfort, or gladneſs. 
For ſince mine eye your joyous fight did miſs, 


* deere Faim 
On a bank, beſide a willow, 5 
a Heaven her cov ring, earth her pillow, | 
Sid Amynta' ſigh'd alone, PE. 


T illotſon. 


8 


red up 


[ensz'esZMONOER, - tshe'z-miung-gar. u. 


| | 


* 


8 
— — GI — — — 
* 


CHE 


1. Gay; cheerful, e 
They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them 
convenient ſituations of houſes and villages, re- 
flecting the benign and cheriſhing ſun-beams, and 
ſo rendering their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more cbeerly in winter. Ray on the Creation. 
2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 
oP E'ERLY, tshE'r-ly. adv. (from cheer.) Cheer- 
ully. — ö | | 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 
Their long laborious marches overcome; 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryd. Virgil. 
-In God's name, cheerly on, courageous fri 
To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shag. 
Oft liſtening how the hounds and hora 
Cheerly rouſe the flumb'ring morn. Milton. 
CE“ ER, tsh&-ry. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; 
ſprightly ; having the power to make gay: 
a ludicrous word. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 
Let cyder new waſh forrow from thy ſoul. 


CHEESE, tshé“z. n. /, [caſeus, Lat. cyre, 
Saxon.] , A kind of food made by prefling 
the curd of coagulated milk, and ſuffering 
the maſs to dry, | 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, 
the Welſhman with my cheeſe, than my wife with 
herſelf, | Shakeſp. 

0 


—_—_ 


HE/ESECAKE, tshe'z-kike. n. / [from cheeſe 
and cake.] A cake made of ſoft curds, ſu- 
gar and butter, | | 
E ffeminate he ſat, and quiet; 

Strange product of a cheeſecake diet. 
Where many a man, at variance with his wife, 
With ſoſt' ning mead and cheeſecake ends the ſtrife, 
King. 
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| 


bs 


[from cheeſe and monger.] One who de 
in cheeſe. | 
A true owl of London, 
That gives out he 's undone, 
Being a cheeſemonger, | 
By truſting. | Ben Jonſon. 
CHE'ESEPRESS, tshez-pres. n. /. [from cheeſe 
and preſs.) The preſs in which the curds 
are preſſed. - 
The cleanly chee/epreſs ſhe could never turn, 
Her aukward fiſt did ne er employ the churn, 
| Gay's Paſtorals. 
| CHE'ESEVAT, 'tshe'z-vat. . . [from cheeſe 
and vat.] The wooden caſe in which the. 
curds are confined when they are preſſed 
into cheeſe. | | 3 3 
His ſenſe occaſions the careleſs ruſtic to judge 
the ſpa no bigger than a cheeſewa?. Glanville. 
CHEESY, tshe'-zy. adj. [from cheeſe.) Having 
the nature or form of cheeſe. | 
Acids mixed with them precipitate a tophaceous 


- 


* 


ö 


F 


-| . chalky matter, but not a chegfy ſubſlance. 


Arbuthnet on Ali ments, 


It happeneth often, I confeſs, that a lobſter hath 
the chely, or great claw, of one fide longer than 
theoefifre. nm letions cad, 4, Brown. 

CHEMISTRY. See CHYMISTRY. | 
CHE'QUER. See CHECKER. 


" 


o CHE/RISH, tsher/-rish. v. a. rcherir, Fr.) 
To ſupport and forward with enconrage- 
ment, help, and 
to nurſe up. | 7 8 
Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cheriſs you and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where 1 expe& moſt love. 


: 


. 
7 


| 


From the cbeerle/7 dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. Drycen. 


| | * Shakeſp. | tinent by a narrow neck or iſthmus. | 

7 I would Iyere- thy bird | Carer, Krt' u. /.-{from quartz, Germ.] 4 
— Sweet, ſo would j ] kind of flint. VE 

But I ſhould kill thee with too much cberiſbing. Sal. ie Flint 


Cnz'ERLyY, tshe'r-Iy. adj. [from cheer.) Þ | 


i Gay's Paſtorals. | 


CHEe'Ly, ke-15, 1. ſ. [ebela, Lat.] The claw of 


protection; to ſhelter; 


CHE 
What doth cberis weeds but entle air? 
Magiſtrates have always 1 * 
concerned to chberiſb religi 0 maintain . 
in 


. ion, and t 
the minds of men the belief of a God and another 
Tilletfes, 


life. 
evour, 


might. 

Devin, 

the u 

; thoſe who 4. 

encouragementz 
Decay of Pity, 

n. ſ. [from the. 


But old god Saturn, which doth all g 
Doth cherif6 her, and till augments her 


He that knowingly commits an ill, has 
braidings of his own conſcience 
by errour, have its cheriſting; and 
to animate them. 

CHE'RISHER, tsher/-rish-vr, 
riſh.) An encourager ; a ſupporter, 

One of their greateſt praiſes it is to be th 
maintainers and cheriſbers of a regular "ey 

| a reverend worſhip, a true and decent piety. . 
| | Sr: 
CHE RISHMENT, tsher'-rish-ment. u. [ion 
cheriſh.] Encouragement ; ſupport ; com. 
fort. It is now obſolete. 
The one lives her age's ornament, 
That with fich bounty, and dear cheriſbment 
Supports the praiſe of noble poeſie. f 


Spenſer's Tears of Miſe, 
a 1. /. i 
CBERRY-TREE, bed | J leer 
Lat.] 


Fr . ceraſus, 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common red or garden 
cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 3. The red heart 
cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 5, The bleed. 
ing heart. cherry. 6. The black heart cherry, 
7- The May cherry. 8. The black cherry, or 
mazard. 9. The archduke cherry, 10. The 
yellow Spaniſh cherry. 11. The Flanders cluſter 
cherry. 12. The carnation cherry, 13, The 
large black cherry. 14. The bird cherry. 15, 
The red bird or Corniſh cherry. 16. The largeſt 
double flowered cherry. 17. The double flower- 
ed cherry. 18. The common wild cherry. 19, 
The wild northern Engliſh cherry, with late ripe 
fruit. 20. The ſhock or perfumed cherry. 21, 
The cherrytree with ſtriped leaves. And many 
other ſorts of cherries; as the amber cherry, luke- 
ward, corone, Gaſcoigne, and the morello, which 
is chiefly planted for preſerving. 

This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the 
time of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in 
the year of Rome 680; and was brought into 
Britain about 120 years afterwards, which was 
Ann. Dom. 55 ; and was ſoon after ſpread through 
moſt parts of Europe. Miſter, 

Some aſk but a pin, a nut, a cherry ſtone; but 
ſhe, more covetous, would have a chain. 50. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of bgat- 
yellow, cating cherries, with his face and boſom 
ſun-burnt. | Peacl an. 

A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt appcar- 
ance, might be incloſed in the hollow of a d 
„ one. ._ ale, 
Car'rny, tsb&r'-ry. adj. [from the ſubſtan- 

tive.] Reſembling a cherry in colour. 

Shore's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cherry lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue. SI. 
| CHE'RRY-BAY, tsher - ry-bad. Ste LAUREL. 
CHERRYCHEEKED, tshér“-ry-tshekd. 4% 

[from cherry and check.] Having rudy 
cCheeks. 1 ; 
I warrant them cherrycheet'd country g. 


CHE/RRY, berg 
tah 


xls. 
on reve. 


CHERRYFIT, tah&r<ry-pit. 3. / [from % 
and pit.] A child's: play, in which the) 
throw cherry ſtones into a ſmall hole. 
What, man! tis not for gravity to play 4c 
cberrypit> "Is i bake 
CHERSONE'SE, k&r'-86-n@'se. 7. /. lle. 
A peninſula; a tract of land almoſt ſur- 
rounded by the ſea, but joined to the cos 


CHE 
is moſt commonly found in form of no- 
doles; but tis ſometimes found in thin ſtratæ, 
- when tis called chert. Woodroard. 
CHERUB, tsh&-ftb. ». /. [3592 plur. mam 
It is ſometimes written in the plural, im- 
rly, cherubims.] A celeſtial ſpirit, 
"which, in the hierarchy, is placed next in 
order to the ſeraphim.” All the ſeveral de- 
ſcriptions which the Scripture gives us of 
* cherubin, differ from one another; as they 
are deſcribed in the ſhapes of men, eagles, 
© oxen, lions, and in a compoſition of all 
© theſe figures put together. The hierogly- 
© phical repreſentations in the embroidery 
upon the curtains of the Tabernacle, were 
called by Moſes, Exod. xxvi. 1, „ 
f unni work. | met. 
* The roof o' th' chamber | 
With gold cberubims is fretted. Shaleſp. 
-  Heav'n's cherubin, hors'd 8 | 
Upon the ſightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the Horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind. Shateſp. 
Some aberub finiſhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle improves a tune. Prior. 
CnERU'RIck, tshe-ra'-bik. adj. [from cherub.] 
Angelick; relating to the cherubim. | 
Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted ear, 
Divine inſtructor ! I have heard, than when 
" Cherabick ſongs by night from neighb'ring hills 
Aerial muſick ſend. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
And on the caſt fide of the garden place 
. ©- Cherubick watch. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Cus RUN, tshér-u-bln. adj. [from cherus.] 


Angelical. - 5 
5 . This fell whore of thine 
+ Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
For all her cherubin look. © Shokeſp. 
CE RvII, tsher-vil. 1. ſ. {cherophyllum, Lat.] 
An umbelliferous plant. Miller. 
To Cux kur, tshér-dp. v. n. [from cheer ; 


Flint 


4 


; 


r 


- perhaps from cheer up, corrupted to cherup.) | 


a cheerful voice. 
| The birds 
Frame to thy ſong their cheerful cheruping; 
Or hold their peace fer ſhame of thy ſweet lays. | 


© To chirp; to uſe 


| 


| Spenſer. 
Cue'sL1P, tsh&s'-Tp. n. J. A ſmall vermin, 
that lies under ſtones or tiles. Skinner. 


CHESS, tsheEs'. 7. /. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and |. 


abſtruſe game, in which two ſets of men 
are moved in oppoſition to each other. 
This game the Perſian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs; 
From thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive 65%. 


* 


So have I feen a king on c 

(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
+ His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 
Shifting about, grow leſs and leſs, 
With here and there a pawn.- Dryden. 
_ Cug's8-APPLE, tele pl. n. ſ. A ſpecies of 
Wild Service. 2 
CHz'ss-n0ARD, tshEs'-bord. u. f. [from che/5 
and board.] The board or table on which 
the game of cheſs is plgyed. | 
And cards are dealt, and cheſs-boards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thought. 0 Prior. 
Cux'ss-Max, tshts'-min. n. . [from cheſs and 
man.] A puppet for cheſs. - | 

A company of cheſr-men ſtandi 


4 


© ſquaresof the cheſs-board where we left them, we - 
ap they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved. 
| . 
© cheſs and JA gameſter at cheſs. 
* Was an cbeſs-player, he draws out 


EF. 


ding on the ſame |. 


_ 7 7 ; 
„ tshes“-pla'-ur. u. f [from | 


his men, and makes his pawns of uſe to his greater 

__ perſons, „ 

- T 2 2.594 22 . . 5 a . | 
*K.: . | | f 


* 


C H E 


Car's80M, tshés“-süm. 2. ,, Mellow earth. 
The tender _— and mellow earth is the beſt, 
being mere mould, between the two extremes of 

clay and ſand; eſpecially if it be not loomy and 
binding.” - re Bacon's Nat. Hiflory. 
CHEST, tshést“. 2. / [cyrt, Sax. cia, Lat.] 


* 


1. A box of wood, or other materials in 


which things are laid up. 
' He will ſeek there, on my word: neither preſs, 
cheft, trunk, well, vault, but he hath an abſtract 
for the remembrance of ſuch places, Shakeſp. 
But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 
And heaps of money crowded in the che. Drycen. 
2. A Cheſt of Draxvers. 
able boxes or drawers. 
3. The trunk of the body, or cavity from 
the ſhoulders to the belly. 
Such as have round faces, or broad chef, or 
ſhoulders, have ſeldom or never long necks, 
| | Brown. 
He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his 
cheft, and breadth of his ſhoulders. - 
Pope's Notes on the Tliad. 
To CEST, tshést'. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To repoſite in a cheſt ; to hoard. - 
CHEST-FOUNDERING, tshést“foun-duͤr- Ing. 
n. ſ. A diſeaſe in horſes. It comes near 
to a pleuriſy, or peripneumony, in a human 
body. | Farrier's Dictionary. 
CHE'STED, tshest'=tid. adj. [from cheft.] Hav- 
ing a cheſt; as, broad-cheſted, narrow- 
cheſted. © 
CHE'STER, See CASTOR. 
Cux'sTNur, tsh&s-niit. 
CHE'STNUT-TREE, tsh6s'-nut- 
chaſtaigne, Fr. caſtanea, Lat. 


| 
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1. The tree hath katkins, which are placed 


at remote diſtances from the fruit, on the 
ſame tree. The outer coat of the fruit is 
very rough, and has two or three nuts in- 
cluded in each . huſk or covering. This 
tree was formerly in greater plenty, as may 
be proved by the old buildings in London, 
which were, for the moſt part, of this tim- 
ber; which is equal in value to the beſt 


oak, and, for many purpoſes, far exceeds it, 7 
articularly for making veſſels for liquors ; | 
it having a property, when once thoroughly 


ſeaſoned, to maintain its bulk conſtantly, 
and is not ſubject to ſhrink or ſwell, like 
other timber. | 7 


2 
2. The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. | 
; A woman's tongue, 
That gives not half fo great a blow to th' ear, 
As will a che/inut in a farmer's fire. Shakeſp. 


October has a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and 
cheſtnuts, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
e name of a brown colour. 
His hatr is ef a good colour, — 
—— An excellent colour: your cheſinut was ever 
| the only colour. » Sbhakeſþ. 
Merab's long hair was glofſy cheflnut brown, 
| . | | Cooley. 
"Cne'sTON, tshés'tn. 2. /. A ſpecies of plum, 
CHEV ALTER, s$hev'-4-lir. n. /. [chevalier, 
Fr.] A knight; a gallant ſtrong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
And cannot help the noble chevalier Sbaleſp. 
CHEVAUX de Friſe, $8hev'-0-d&-fri”ze.- 1. ſ. 


piece of timber, larger or ſmaller, and tra- 


iron, five or fix feet long; uſed in defend- 
ing'a paſſage, ſtopping a breach, or making 
a retrenchment to ſtop the cavalry. It is 
alſo called a turnpike, or tournĩiquet. 
ph 5 Chambers. 


- 
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A caſe with move- | 


[Fr. The fingular Cheval de Friſe is ſeldom || -- 
uſed.) The Frieſland horſe, which is | 


verſed with wooden ſpikes, pointed with | 


CHI 


 Cnx'vex, tshEv/n. 2. , [cheveſne, Fr.] A river 
fiſh, the ſame with chub. 

CHe'veriL, tshev/-Er-il. n. . [cheveraty 

A kid; kidleather. Obſolete. 

A ſentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit: 

how quickly the wrong fide may be turned out- 


ward. Sbalgp- 


Fr.] 


| Which gifts the capacity | 
Of your ſoft cheveril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch it. $hakeſþ. 
O, here 's a wit of cheveri!, that ſtretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad. Sbaleſp. 
CHE'VISANCE, shév A-sàns. u. /. (che viſance, 
Fr.] Enterpriſe; achievement. A word 
now not in uſe. | 
Fortune, the foe of famous chevi/ance, 
Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſer. 
CHEVRON, shev'-r6n..z./. [French.] One of 
the honourable ordinaries in N It 
repreſents two rafters of a houſe, ſet up 
as they ought to ſtand. Harris. 
To CHEW, tshô, tshY, v. a. [ceopyan, Sax- 
kauwen, Dutch. It is very frequently pro- 
nounced chaw, and perhaps properly.] 
1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our 
eye, 3D 
When capital crimes, cher” 
geſted, 
Appear before us? 
Pacing through che foreſt, 
Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy. Shak. 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the fleſh, of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 
The vales T6 
Deſcending gently, where the lowing herd 
Cheros verd'rous paſture. . * "Philips, 
By chewing, ſolid aliment is divided into ſwall 
parts: in a human body, there is no other inſtru- 
ment to perform this action but the teeth. By 
the action of cherving, the ſpittle and mucus are 
ſqueezed from the-glands, and mixed with the ali- 
ment; which action, if it be long continued, will 
turn the alimenr into a ſort of chyle. | 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2+ To meditate; or ruminate in the thoughts. 
While the fierce monk does at his trial ſtand, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence: F 
Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ſtabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 
3- To taſte without ſwallowing. 
Heaven *s in my mouth, | 
As if I did but only bete its name. Shatefſþ. 
Some Hooks are to be taſted, others to be ſwal- 
lowed, and ſome few to be cherved and digeſted : 
that is, ſome books are to be read only in parts; 
others to be read, but not -curiouſly ; and ſome 
few to be read wholly, with attention. Beacon. 


d, (wallow'd, and di- 


8 baleſp. 


7 


| ToCHEW, tshd' , tsh4'. v. n. To champ upon; 


to ruminate. 
I will with patience hear, and find a time; 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. $hat. 
Inculcate the doctrine of diſobedience, and then 
leave the multitude to chexo upon t. L Eftrange. 
Old politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 1 
Aud blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt. Pope. 
CHICA'NE, shx-kàA'n. 1. J. Lebicune, Fr. de- 
rived by Menage from the Spaniſh word 
chico little] of "* oY 
The art of protracting a conteſt by petty 
objection and artificdmee. 

e general part of the civil law” concerns not 
the cbicane of private cales, but the affairs and in- 
ter courſe of civilized nations, grounded upon the 
principles of reaſon. "7 DTDiocke. 
_ His attornies have hardly ane trick left; they 
ure at an end of all their chicane, 7 * 

Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Fobn Bull. 


Ts 


2. Artifice in general: This ſenſe is only in 


2 * 


3 


languagmme. 
- * . 
h * 


* * * 


— 


|. Qq 3 Uns iling 7 


&- 
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Uthwilling then if arms to mnect, 


ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, 
E ſa ve his 2 * b chicane. 


To r NE, shy-KT n. v. u. [chicantr, 
To prolong a conteſt by tricks, 
Cal 


111 


petty ſophiſter; a trifling diſputant ; a 


wrangler. 
4 is the way to Aiftinguith the two moſt 
different things 1 a logical chicaner from a 
| man of ale Locle. 


enn 2 . ndr-F. u. /. [chicanerie, 
ke, Sophaſtry mean arts of wrangle. 
anger cauſed him to deftroy the greateſt 


part of theſe r ortsz and only to preſerve ſuch as 
— yea mol of of the chizanery and futility of the 
pr ce. Arbuthnot. 


nicks, tshic'-tsh&s: u. / See CHICKPEAS. 
Cnrciiing Ve rel, tohl⸗ E- ng: vẽtsh. n, ſ. 
lathyrils, Lat.] In Germany they are culti- 
ated, and eaten as peas, though * 

r. 


ſo tender nor well taſted., 
CHICK, tshlKk-. g 1. J. ſcicen, Sax. Fiecken, 
CHrcxEN, tshik'-In,y Dutch. Chickeri is, 1 
believe, the'old plural of chick, though now 
uſed as a ſingular noun.) 
1. Tue young of 4 bird, particularly of a 
hen, or ſmall bird. | 
All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their 3 L 


At one fell ſwoo oy bp Shabeſp. 
Il is broke, out comes 


For when the a chick, 
Davies. 
While i it is a chick, and hath no ſpurs, nor can- | 
not hurt, nor hath ſeen the motion, yet he readily | 
7 it. Hale. 
ven fince the was a ſe en-night old, they ſay, 
Was chaſte and humble to her dyin day; | 
or cbich, nor hen, was known to difobey.,,, | 
Dryden"; 5 Fables. | 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of 
which the other was hatched, 1 have a clear idea ; 
of the relation of dam and fu - Lacke. 
On rainy days alone dine, 
Upon a che and pint of wine: 
f ON ins days 1 dine alone, 
And pick my <hichen to the bone. 
2. A word of tenderneſs. . 
My Ariel, chiel, 
7 „ is thy charge. 
A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, {till go on to prate 
Of thirty-ſix and thirty- eight; 
Purſue your trade of candal-picking, 9 
Your hints, that Stella is no chicken. $7oift. 
Cur CKENHEARTED,. tshlk“-In-hà'r-tid. adj. 
{from chicken: and heart.) Cowardly ; timo- 
rous ; fearful. | 
Now we ſet up for tilting i in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullies, chickenbearted, , 
To fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted.” 


- - - 


Swoifh. 


Shakeſp. | 


— WT” IT... - 


Prologue | to Spaniſh Fryar. 
Carcktxror, toblk In- ks. 1. / An exan- 
tdematous diſtemper, fo called from its be- 


ing of no very great danger. 1 
- CarckLing, tsh ahr 1. f. (from chick. 


. A ſmall chicken. 
Car 'CRPEAS, tahik'- 1. . from chick and 
pea.) A kind of « Kern pea, Miller. 


CH1'CEWEED, ken chic 
and Werl. lant. | 


: 


Green t, Ox cb ed, are o good uſe in all | 
ihe hard ſwellings of K EA breaſt, occaſioned: by 


TT”. 


| 


; 


bf bo S- KA- ndr. A. /. [chicancur, Fr. 1 


7 


| 2+ Eminent ; extraordinary. f 
W- roar man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer 


CHI 


And fl + te chidden Mercury from $8. 
f "Choſe, that do mop your babes, . 
Do i it with gentle means, __ eaſy taſks ; 
e might have chid me ſo: for, in — faith, 
Sbalaſp. 
Scylla wept, 


I am a child to chiding. - 
Aid chit her barking waves into attention. Nr. 
Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his fate, 
To chide the winds, and fave the Trojan * 
er. 
You look, as if yon ſtern philoſopher 
Had juſt now cbid you. Addiſon. 
If any woman of better faſhion in the pariſh 
hippetied to be abſent from church, they were 
ſure of a viſit ſrom him, to chid: and to dine with 
Ber. Swift. 
2. To drive with reproof. 
Marg: * * queen, and Clifford too, 
Have c rom the battle. a 
3. T6 r to reproach: applied to things. 
Winds mürmur through the leaves your long 
delay, 
And fountains, o'er the pebbles, chid your for; 


en. 
I chid the folly of my thoughtleſs lata; ; 
For, the work 8 the joy was paſt. Prior. 
o CniDt, tshi'de. v 
1. To clamour ; to From: 
What had he ty do to chide at me? $84. 
Next miorfi, betimes, the bride was miſſing : 
The mother ſefeum' d. the father chid, 
Where can this idle wench be hid? Sedift. 
2. To quarrel with: 
The buſineſs of the ſtate does him offence; 
And he does thide with you. Shakeſp. 
3- To make a noiſe. 
. My duty, 2 
As doth a rock againſt the chidin flood, - 
Should the approach of this wild river break; 
And ſtand unſhaken yours. Shakeſp. 
Crx, tshY-dar, u. /. [from chide.] A re- 
buker; a reprover. 
Not her that chides, Sir, at any hand, I pray.— 
1 love no chiger:, Sir. 
CHIEF, tshi&f. adj. [chef the head, Fr.) 
1. Principal; moſt eminent; above 2 reſt 
in any reſpe&- 
_ Theſe were 
over Solomon's works. 1 Kings. 
The, hand of the princes and ds hath been 
chizf in this treſpaſs. Ezra. 
our country, chief in arms, abroad defend; 
At home, with morals, arts, ard laws amend, 


Pope. 


| 


| 


| 


ſeparateth 451% friends, 
3. Capital; of the firlt order; 
other parts are inferior,” or * 
I came to * good general view 
. s 8. main p 4 5 


prolecuted it 
4. It is uled by ſome writers with a a fuper- 
lative termination ; but, I think, improper- 
ly: the comparative chiefer is never found. 
We beſeech you, bend you to remain | 
Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our cbiefzft courtier, couſin, and 57 en. Shak. 
Doeg ap Edomite, the bi, of the herdmen. 


Pr 


erbs. 


. 


| 


* 


1 Samuel. 
| | He Tornetiiics dented ddinilion to the chi 
a officers of the army. Clarendon. 


OLEY tshé f. n. 5 [from the adjective. ] 


; Vienna. 
To ug, tsb? de. v-a. preter. ci 2 


chid or chode, 

e -or chidden. '[civan, Sax. ] 

x. 8 2 R. to correct with 

; wor. : PP re: perſons. 5 

3 e apd do it reverchtly;. 
i Perceive * wclin'd to re 


* 


: 


. A yy nn; a leader of armies; 


4 captiin . | 
Is pain to them | 

Pen, Teſs to be fd? or thou than they | 

1:6 ku y to endure? courage ous chief! . 


in flight from — © Milton's Par. 
TIE” or before were never known 58 


eee "Ub 


Shakeſp. | 


the chief of the officers that were 


that to w ch 


e in N the epiſtle, wh 
e. chief 5 3 of his diſcourſe wherein he 


Locke. 


1 


e Hf 


A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
vp man's the nobleſt work of God. 
rudent chief not always muſt diſplay 


His pow'rs in Equal ranks, and fai 
But with th* occaſion and the place cad, 
8 if force, hay ſeem ſometinics to * Pipe, 
2. In Chief, in law, In capite, hy 
fervice, ws pite, by perſona} | 
All ſums demandable, either for 1; 
nation to be madk of lands he! den * Pre 
the pardon of any ſuch alienation already ys 
— licence, have been ſtuyed in the way to the 
a 
I ſhall be proud to hold my dependance & Jon 
1 as I do part of my ſmall fortune in res in- 
re 
Dryd 
3. In Spenſer i it ſeems to ſignify ſome what The 
achievement; a mark of diſtinction. 


Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight f 5 
The coloured chaplets wrought with 8 


The knottiſh ruſk-rings, and gik roſemary ? 


2 

4. In herald Pr J. 
The chief is ſo called of the French word df, 
the head or upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper 
third part of the eſcutcheon. Peac ham on Drary; xy, 
| Cyi/srvom, tsh&f-dim. . . [from ch. 
| Sovereignty. Not in uſe. 
Zephyrus being in love with Chloris, and co- 
veting her to wife, gave her for a dowry the chief 
doin and ſovereigrity of all lowers and green herb. 
Spenſer's Kal. Gf, 
Cn1E'FLESS, tsh&f-1s. ad. from chief] Want- 

* head; being without a leader. 

nd chiefs 2 e doz d out the campaign, 

And navies yawn'd for order on the main, Pie, 


CH1r'EFLY, tsh&f-lf. adv. [from chief.] Prin- 
cipally'; eminently ; more than common, 

Any man who will "conſider the nature of an 

ar, poem, what actions it deſcribes, and what 

rſons they are chiefly whom it informs, will find 

it a work full of difficulty. Dryden, 

Thoſe parts of the kingdom, where the 9 

and eſtates of the diſſenters chiefly lay. "i 


CHarErFRIE, tshef-rp.. n. . [from chief] A 
ſmall rent paid to the lord paramount. 
They ſhall be well able to live upon thoſe lands, 
to yield her majeſty reaſonable cbiefrie, and alſo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garriſons. 
Spenſer i Ireland, 
Would the reſerved rent at this day be any 
more than a ſmall chie/rie ? Swift, 
CHYEFTAIN, tshe'f-ten. 2. 1. . from A cap- 
tain. 
1. A ©" a commander. 

That forc* d their chieftain, for his ſafety's ſake, 
(Their chieftain Humber named was aright) 
Unto the mighty ſtream him to betake, 

Where he an end of battle and of life did make. 


Fairy Queen, 
2. The head of a clan. 

It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lords 
and Aae of the Iriſhry. Davies on Ireland. 
CH1t'vaxce, tsh&-vins. u. . [probably 
from ache uance, Fr. purchaſe.) Traffck, 

in whi ch money is extorted; as diſcount. 
Now obſolete. 
There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſtard 
uſe of money; and againſt unlawful chievance: and 
exchanges, which is baſtard ufury. Bacon, 
H1'LBLAIN, t8bil-blin. u. J [from chill 
cold; and lain; fo . ſeems miſ- 
taken in his etymology, 0 as written it 
| 3 to ſerve a 1 Sores made by 


I remembered. the cure of chiliblaia: when 1 
was a boy (which may be called the children's 
gout), by burning at the fire. Tempie. 
CHILD, tshiId. 2. / in the plural ny” 
DREN. [cild, Sax.] 
1. An infant, o very young perſon, 


Pepe, 


N 


N 
; 


| 
N 


| 


| 
| | 


| 
">; 


0 


— 


* 
- 


CH 1 


to wiſh for youth is full a N 
out to turn a child again. enham. 
4% Bend no more be kinder to one child chan 
& mother, than we are tender of one eye more 
chan of the other. | L' Eftran e. 
The young lad muſt not be ventured ab at 
it © 
er 


In age, 


F ten, for fear of what may happen to the 

tid; though he then runs ten times lefs 

than at ſixteen. Licke. 

ſkroke of death is nothing: children endure 

and the greateſt cowtrds find it no pain. Mule. 

Ge in the line of filiation, oppoſed to 

arent. 

| 2 — ebil### have been expoſed, or taken 

away young, and afterwards have approached to 

their parents prefence, the parents, though they 

— net known them, have had a fecret joy, or 
her alteration, tlierenrpon. But Net. 

| I ſhall ſee 

ue winged vengeance overtake fuch children. 


66 infethavted her pet fections were, 
hat fer more chiluren fire had more to ſpare. 


i 


He, in a fruitful wife's embrates old, 


3. 


of Bdom, the children of Hrael: 


. In the language of ſcripture... | 


Ons Weak in knowledge. Haiub. 1 Corinth. 
Sueh as are young in grace. 1 Fobn. 


Such as are humble and docile. 
who follow Tight, who retain in darkneſs. 


The elect, the bleſſed, are alſo called the children 


| if God. 
How is he numbered among the cbildren of God, | 
and his Iot is 4miohs the faints! Wiſdom. 
ln the New Teſtament, believers are commonly 
called ebitdfen of God. 
Ve are all the chu of God, by faith in Jeſus 
Ohtiſt, Gal. iii. 26. Calmet. 
g. A girl child. Not in uſe. 
Merty on s! a bezriie, à very pretty bearne! 
A boy, or child, I wonder? | Shakeſp. 
of tung the product of effect of ano- 
Y Macduff, this noble. paſſion, 
Ui of integrity, hath fromm my foul | 
"Wip'd the black fcruples. S851. 


1. To be wvith Child. To be pregnant. 
I it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives with chu 
Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Leſt that their hopes prodigiouſſy be croſt. Sha. 
To CALLED, tsbiid. v. . [from the noon.) 
To brifg children. : i 
301 - The ſpring, the ſunimer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change | 
Their wonted liveties. - * Shakeſp. . 


. 


ring were foretold, 


neee 
T | ce Arthur, and of queen 
Uizabethy' Kno died in cine in the Tower. 


ETSY | A a 2 a Baron. 8 
ue, e when wald's from ſpot of Ti Bed Main. 
* Dane Nrgalned. 
Ts diele de por, the paity of ybi/dbrd bear. 


% 


| *. 


Hit. 
Shate/p. 
Drier. 


A hong inicteaſe of chiltrer's children told. Addiſon.” 


The deſcendants of a man, how remote 
erer, are called childfen; as the children 


. 


| | - Matthew. 
The nen of ght, the thild#er of darkneſs; | 


4 


2. The time of life between infancy and pu- 


3. The properties of à child. 


2. Becoming 


| _ To me was pleaſing; all my mind was fet 


| 


CHI 
Let no ore h&aQtally married, till he Rath the 


| 


chilabeu pritows. ; Spettator. 
| wounded. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CnrVLDBIRTH, tshi'ld-berth. . /. (from child 
and birth.] Travail; labour; the time of 
| © bringing forth; the act of bringing forth. 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
died. ; Sidney 
A A kernel void of any taſte, but not ſo of virtue, 
- eſpecially for women travailing in childbirth. 
| Carew's Survey. 
In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed | 
the ſharpeit pains of chi/dbirth; to ſhew, that | 
there is no ſtate exempt from ſorrew. | 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
He to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 
CH1'LDED, tshfl-did. adj. [from chiid.] Fur- 
niſhed with a child. 
How light and portable tny pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow ; f 
He childed as | father'd. Shakeſp. 
CHYLDERMAS DAY, tshil/-d&r-mas-4Y. [from 
child and maſs.] The day of the week, 
throughout the year, anſwering to the day 
on which the feaſt of the Holy Innocents 
is folemnized, which weak and ſuperſti- 
- tions perfons think an unlucky day. - 
To talk of hares, or fuch uncouth things, proves 
as ominous tv the fiſherman, as the beginning of 


a voyage on the day when childetmas day fell, doth 
to the mariner. Carew. 


| 

CHrLDHOOD, tshi'ld-häd. 2. /. [from child; 

cildhad, Sax. ] | 

The ſtate of children; or, the time in 

which we are children : -it includes infan- 

cy, but is continued to puberty. | 
Now have ſtain'd the chilabosd of our joy 

With blood, remov'd but little from our own. 
n Sba le p. 

The ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be train- 

ed up in learning froth their ehildbords. f 

Kg Spenſer on Treland. 

_ Seldom have I ceas'd to eye 

Tlry infancy, thy chi{dbcor, atid thy youth. Ade. 
The fame authority that the actions of a man 

have with us in dur cbflaboad, the ſame, in every 

period of life, has the practice of all whom we 

regard as our ſuperiours. Rogers. 


| 


Infancy and cb;/#h4o4 demand thin, copious, 
nouriſhing aliment. Arbutbhnot on Aliments. 


Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as chilabob ripen'd into man. Dryden, 
CatLiDisH, tshi1l-dish. adj. [from hid. 
1. Having the qualities of a child; trifling ; 
ignorant ; fimple. | | 
Learning hath its infancy; when it is but be- 
ginning and almoſt we. then ats youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile. Bacon 'Eſfaye. 
1 only children; trifling; pue- 
tile. X Bok NP 
Muſidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occaſion aus con- 
tentions. | : | 
Ill in ragged arms withouten rhitd5 Fear. 


And 
Wen I was yet a child, no tbildifh _—_ 


Serious to learn and know. Paraliſe Reptined. 
The fathers looked on the worſhip of images 
as the moſt filly and child thing in the world. 


þ 


Women in chilabed are in the caſe of perfons | 


| £ Sidney. 
The Hon's *r ſhe faw how he did bear, |. 


0 1 


They have fpoited the walls wick chi ſen- 
tences, that conſiſt often in a jingle of words, 
Aal ſon on Italy. 
By converſation the cbildiſs humours of their 
younger days might be worn out. 
2 Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobs Bull. 
CHIYLDISHLY, tshYl-dish-lF, adv. [from 
22 In a childiſh trifling way; ke a 
C . 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
ſpread, who had ſo raſhly and child ejected 
him.. | Hookete 

Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeſſions, but cbildi/bly unſkilful in any 
thing beſides, Hayward. 

CnrLiDisaxgss, tshil-dish-nis. =, . (from 
childish.] | 
1. Puerikty; triflingneſs. We 

The actions of childiſoneſe, and unfa ſhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itſelf be ſure to 
reform. | Locle. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea 
of the ſuperſtition, credulity, and chi/difonefs of the 
Roman catholick religion. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Harmleflneſs. 
| Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy child ſbneſt will move him more 
Than can our reaſons. __ Shaheſp. 
CaurLDLEss, tshild-ls. adj. [from child.] 
Without children ; without offspring. 

As thy, ſword hath made women childleſs, ſs 
mall thy mother be chilulq among women. 

I Samuel, 

A man ſhall ſee the nobleſt works and founda- 
tions have proceeded from chilli men; which 
have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed; fo the 
care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no pdſ= 
terity. Bacon: Eſſays 

Chil!tſ: thou art, chiluiin remain: fo death 
Shall be deeerv's his glut. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

She can give the reaſon why one died chi 

Speltdtor 


CHYLDLIKE, tshfid-Hk. adj. [from chi/d4 
and like. Becoming or beſeeming a child - 


Who cat! owe no leſs than chilulile obedience to 
her that hath more than motherly care. Hookers. 
I chought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her cbildlike duty. 
| | Shakeſp. 
CAi'tiaD, ki'-lyAd. 2. /. {from yea.) A 
thouſand ; a collection or ſam containing 
a thouſand. 

We make cycles and periods of years, as de- 
cads, certtutles, chiliad, for the uſe of computation 
1 Holder. 

CHILI A EDRON, 8 n. ſ. [from 
x,. A figure of a thouſand fides. 

In 4 man, who ſpeaks of a chef, or a 
body of a thouſand fides, the idea of the figure 
may be very cotifuſed, though that of the number 

be very diſtin. POP Locle. 
CrILIFA/CTivE, kH-L-füc-tiv. adj. [from 
chile.) That which makes chile. | 
| ether this be not effected by ſome way of 
corroſion, rather than any proper digeſtion, chili 
futtive mutation, or alimental converfion, _ F 
| | : Brown's gar Errvurs.. 
CHilies/crony, kfl-k-fic-th-ry; adf. (from. 
Frog ©" :rogay which has the quality of mak 
ing chile. a 
We ſhould rather rely upon a chilifa&ory men- 
ſtruum, or digeſtive preparation drawn from ſpe- 
cies or individuals, whoſe ſtomachs peculiarly diſ- 
ſolve lapideous bodies. us. 
Enitirica'TION, KII-L-fl- c- shün. 2. [from 
chile.] The act of making chile. os, 2 
Nor will we affirm that iron is indigeſted in the 
ſtomuch of the oſtriche; but we ſuſpect this effet 
to proceed not from any liquid reduction, IR. 


— 


he; 3 5 Stilling fleet. | 
| One that hath newly kark'd to ſpeak and go 


1 
* 1 
. 


dence to chiliſuntian, by the power of natural 
mare 


r,. 
>» 


| 
| 
| 


Cris, 


That, as we do ftrike a tune, 


HI 


CH ILL, tshil.. ad, . ſcele, Fax.] 
1. Cold; that which is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I ſave from nightly ill, 
Of noifome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. 


1 2. The correſpondence of ſound. 


Milton. | 


2. Cold; having the ſenſation of cold; ſhi- 
vering with cold. ; : 
MI heart and my chill veins freeze with deſpair. 

Rowe 


3, Dull; not warm; not forward: as, a chi 


reception. Le Lud : 
4. Depreſſed ; dejected; diſcouraged. 
5. Unaffectionate; cold of temper. 


Cute, tshil.z./. [from the adjective.] Chil- | 


neſs ;. cold. / 


2 


. 


A very well know one to have a ſort of chill about 


his præcordia and head. Derbam s Phyfico- Theology. 
To CHILL, tshll“. v.a. [from the adjective.) 
1. To make cold. | 
8 8. Age has not yet 

So ſhrunk my ſine ws, or ſo chill d my veins, 

But confcious virtue in my breaſt remains. Dryd. 

Heat burns his riſe, . froſt cbi/ls his ſetting 

bea 


=7 b ms, | 
And vex the world with oppoſite extremes. 
| | Creech. 
Eack changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring; 
© Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 
\ deer; 7 Prior. 
| Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms; or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Affrights the wives, or chill. the virgin's blood. 
„ e "Philips. 
a. To depreſs; to deject; to diſcourage. 
Every thought on God chill; the gaiety of his 
ſpirits, and awakens terrors which he cannot 
bear. 
3. To blaſt with cold,  _ 
Bs The fruits periſh on the ground, 
Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immod' rate chill d, 
By winds are blaſted, or by lightning kill'd. 


—_ 7 "EI 9 
- 


| 


\ 
| 
\ 


| 
| 


Ropers. | 
| . 

X 
o 


|] To Crimes, tshime. v. a. N 


Blac more. 


CHrLiiinegss, tsbil-IF-nls. 2. /. {from chilly.] 
A ſenſation of ſhivering cold. 
If the patient fur vives three days, the acute- 
, neſs of the pain abates, and a chillingſ or ſhiver- 
ing affects the body. | Arbuthnot. 
CHrLLY, tshil'-ly, adj. [from cbill.] Some- 


What cold. 1 | 
A chilly ſweat bedews 
My ſhudd' ring limbs. re. 
Cn LNEsSS, tshil-nls. x. 1. [from chill.] Cold- 
neſs; want of warmth. 


all the body. 
This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 

A generous chilne/s ſeizes ev'ry part, c 
_ The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
bea | =, Dryden. 


N 
© 


end of a barrel or tub. 


. , CHIME; shtme, u. / [The original of this 
word is doubtful. Junius and Min/bexw | 
ſuppoſe it corrupted from cimbal; Skin- 


ner from gam me, or gamut ; Henfbaw from 
c hiamare, to call, becauſe the chime calls 
to church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened 
from chirme,. or churm, an old word for 
the ſound of many voices, or inſtruments 
making a noiſe together.] | 


- 


: 


If you come out of the ſun ſuddenly into a | 
ſhade, there followeth a chilngs or ſhivering in | 


Bacon. | 


© Hy ng ES 
tshi'mb. 1. /. [&ime, Dutch.] The | 


1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of. 


many correſpondent inſtruments. 
Hang our ſhaggy thighs with bells; 


Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton's Par. Left. 


Love virtue, ſhe alone is free; TH 
ge can teach you how to clit 


oh Higher thay the. (phery chime. & ——_— 


* — — 4 


In our dance mall make achime. Ben Jonſon. 
| . | 
_ + + Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 


Ihe night has been unruly { where we lay, 


| 5 


: ;:CHI 


m_ 1 


Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 

The motion meaſur d, harmoniz'd the chime. Dryd. 
3. The ſound of bells, not rung by ropes, 
but ſtruck with hammers. 


it is always uſed in the plural, chimes. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight. Shatsy/p. 


4. The correſpondence of-proportion or re- 
lation. l Are. g 
The conceptions of things are placed in their 
ſeveral degrees of ſimilitude; as in ſeveral pro · 
portions, one to another: in which harmonious 
cbimes, the voice of reaſon is often drowned. 
1 Bererd't Coſmolojria. 
To Crime, tshi'me. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To ſound in harmony or conſonance. 
To make the rough recital aptly chime, 
Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
"Tis mighty hard. Prive.| 


2. To correſpond in relation or proportion. 


other correlative terms, do belong one to another; 
and, through cuſtom, do readily chime, and an- 
ſwer one another, in people's memories, Locle. 
3. To agree; to fall in with, | 
He not only ſat quietly and heard his father 
railed at, but often chimed in with the diſcourſe. ; 


4. To ſuit with; to agree. = 
Any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, 
and language, I have been uſed to, will, of 
courſe, make all chime that way; and make ano- 
ther, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the 
author, ſeem harſh, ſtrange, and uncouth to me. 

| | | Locke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. 


But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd to bine, | 
And, wanting ſtrength tor riſe, deſcend to rhime. 
Smith. | 


1. To move, or ſtrike, or cauſe to ſound 
harmonically, or with juſt conſonan cy. 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row ; 
Wich labour'd anvils Etna groans below, 
Dryden's Georgicks. 
2. To ftrike a bell with a hammer. 
CHIMERA, ky-m#-ri. 1. ſ. [chimera,' 
Lat.] A vain and wild fancy, as remote 
from reality as the exiſtence of the poe- 
tical Chimera, a monſter feigned to have 


Le 


In this ſenſe |. 


1 


Father and ſon, huſband and wife, and fuch | 


Arbuthnat's Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. | 


the head of a lion, the belly of a goat, and 
the tail of a dragon. tO 47055) 1B» 

In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all, and more abfurd, or leſs. Dryd. Fab. 


ſhape of a horſe, to be the complex ideas of any: 


real ſubſtances, unleſs he has a. mind to fill“ 
his head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with | - 


unintelligible words. Locke. 
- chimera.) Imaginary; fanciful; wildly, 
vainly, or fantaſtically conceived ; fan- 
Oz. | | 
Notwithſtanding the finenefs of this allegory 
map atone for it in ſome meaſure, I cannot think 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtence are pro- 
actors in an epic poem. |  Spettator. 
CHIME'/RICALLY, ki-mer'-r{-kAl-IF, adv. [from 
| chimerical,) Vainly; wildly; fantaſtically. + 
Car MINAGE, ki-mF-nige; x-{. {from chimin, 
an old law word for a road.] A toll for 
paſſage through a foreſt. Covell. 


{ CHIMNEY, tshim'-ny. 2. / [cheminee, Fr.] 


1. The- paſſage through which the ſmoke 
aſcends from the fire in the-houſe. h 
« - Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke. Swift. 
2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the 
..- houſe, for conveyance of the ſmoke. | 


No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the 


ChINE'NIcAL, ki-mer'-ri-kAl. adj. [from 255 


Au ghianice were blown don . Shaded. 


Fe. 


CHI 


3. The fire-place. 
1 The chimney 
Is ſouth the chamber; and the Chimneyy! 
Chaſte Dian bathing. "JPrece, 
The fire which the Chaldeans worn, 
a god, is crept into every man's chin 
Raleigh": H 


Low offices, which ſome nei . 
think it worth ſtirring ſrom their ON Gly 
obtain. , Swift on Sac to 
CHUMNEY-CORNER, tshim-ny-Kàr-nür „ 

from chimney and corner.) The fre- la 

the ſeat on each end of the firegrate f 

uſually noted in proverbial language fo, 

being the place of idlers. * 

| Vet ſome old men 

Tell ſtories of you in their chimney- corner. Denhan 


| Sap, 
pped for 
ey. 


| CHUMNEYPIECE, tehim-ny-pës. 1. / Iro 


chimney and prece.) The ornamental piec 
wc wood, or ſtone, that is ſet round the fre. 
place. 
* Poliſh and brighten the marble hearth; and 
chimneypieces with a clout dipt in greaſe, dre / 
CHrMNEYSWEEPER, tshlm-ny-swe'-pür. 1 
[from chimmey and /eweeper.] VE. 
1. One whole trade it is to clean foul chin. 
nies of foot. - | 
To look like her, are chimney/weeper; black: 
And ſince her time are colliers counted bright, 
SL 
I he little chimney/weeper ſkulks along, Laleſp, 
And marks with ſooty ſtains the heedlefs throng, 
: " - Gay, 
Even lying Ned, the chimneyſweeper of Savoy, 
and Tom the Portugalduſtman, put in theit claums. 
Arbuthn, 


1 2. It is uſed proverbially for one of a mean 


and vile occupation. 
Golden lads and girls, all muſt, 
As chimneyſzveepers, come to duſt. Shakfp, 
CHIN, tshin“. 2. /. [cinne, Sax, inn, Germ. 
The part of the face pug the under lip, 
But all the words I could get of her, was wrying 


| ther waiit, and thruſting out her rin. Suing, 
Wich his Amazonian chin he drove | 
The briſtled lips before him. Shateſp, 


le rais'd his hardy head, which ſunk again, 
And, ſinking on his boſom, knock'd his clin, 
| 595. 
Cni'vA, tsbt -na. 1. /. from China, the coun- 
try where it is made.] China ware; porcc- 
lain; a ſpecies: of veſſels made in China, 
dimly tranſparent, partaking of Ane qualt- 
ties of earth and glaſs.” They are made by 
mingling two kinds of earth, of which one 
eaſily vitrifies; the other reſiſts a very 
ſtrong heat: when the vitrifiable earth 1s 
melted into glaſs,” they. are completely 
burat ! 1 
Spleen, vapours, or Imall-pox, above them all; 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho' china fall. Pepe. 
After ſupper, carry your plate and chin to- 
gether. in the ſame baſket, Sift, 
CHr'xA-ORanGE, tshi'-ny-dr'-indzh. 2. / 
- from China and orange.] The ſweet orange: | 
brought originally from China. 5 
Not many years the China- orange been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer H. 
C NA-Roor, tshV-ny-rot. x. ſ. [from Cl 
and rooz.]. A medicinal root, brought one! 
. nally from China. ' 5 
Carncouch, tshin'-k6f. . J. [perhaps more 
properly 4incough, from kinckin to pant, 
ut. and congb.] A violent and convulſive 
| cough, to which children are ſubject. | 
I have obſerved- a chincougb, complicated with 
an intermitting fever.  Floyer on the Humour!» 
CHINE, | tshVne.: , , leſabins, Er. ſcbienas 
Ital. ina, Lat. cein, Arm.] 


. The part of the back in which the ſpine 


Cx back bone is found. * 


— 


* 
7 
0 H * 
* 


She Krake bim ſuch a blow. upon his be, that 
8 145 all his body. * 
He preſents her with the tuſky head, 
— with riſing briſtles roughly ſpread. Dryd. 

3. A piece of the back of an animal. 
Cut out the burly boned clown in bine of 
. thou ſleep. Sbhateſp. 
Ile had killed ght fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
duc he had dealt about his chines very liberally 
amongſt his neighbours. 
To CHINE, 3 v. 
* nto chines. 
WIS in his line did chine the long ri ribb'd 
- ©  Apennine. "Dryden. 
„ tshink”. . / [cinan to gape, Sax.] 
A ſmall aperture longwiſe ; an opening or 


ween the parts of any thing. 
gap ver us and Thiſbe did talk through the hint 


" of a wall Shakeſp. Midſummer Night Dream. 
Plagues alſo have been raiſed by anointing the 
chinks of doors, and the like. Becon's Nat. Hiſt. 


a. (from the noun.] 


tract the chink of their nx, as to prevent 
| the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Other inventions, falſe and abfurd, that are like 
ſo many chinks and holes to diſcover the rottenneſs 
of the whole fabrick. South, 
In vain ſhe ſearch'd each cranny of = may 
Bach chink impervious to a mouſe. S 
To — — v. a. {derived by Skinner | 
from the ſound.] To ſhake ſo as to make a 
ſound. 
He chinks his purſe, and takes his ſeat of ſtate: 
* W quills the dedicators wait. 
* Pope's Dunciad. 
| To Cars k, tshink”. v. =. To ſound by ſtrik- 
ing each other. 
— Strutt's money ſhines as brighr, and 
cia as . as ſquire South's. 
Arbutbnot*s Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
When not a guinea chink'd on Martin's boards, 
And Atwill's ſelf wasdrain'd of all his hoards. S7vi/?, 


cmuxx, tshink'-F. adj. [from chin.] Full 
of Wo. ; gaping; opening into narrow 
But plaiſter thou the chialy hives with ah. 

| Dryden s Virgil, 
-  Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn - 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chin gap, . 
Protending her fell ciaws, to thoug tleſs mice 
Sure ruin.  PBilips” s Poems, 


| CHINTs, tshint's. 1. ,. Cloth of cotton made & 
in India, and printed with colours. 

Let a charming chints, and Bruſſels lace, 
n cold limbs, and ſhade ma lifeleſs face. 
Pope. 


Jou lan, by the altitude of a chioppine. - Shak: 7 
* woman was a eee — yet walked 
always. in cbio pins... \ - , Cor rule. 


tobip ping, in the names of places, imp! 
2 from the Sarafe oyppau Ceapany 
uy,” 


rr oe „ent i nto mall pieces; t 
diminiſh y cutting » alittle at a ume, 
. Aud 10 His manpgled My midons, 

Noſcleſs, handleſs, hackt and Hit, come to him, 


«42 Wat on He dor, bakeſp » Trottus and Grefi 2d 
0 eben to out | rue ue block of marble, 


Ve ſee it e on] n to be chipp-d 
Seeg rot Wa, Ry: Tketched i in to 5 
human fie a 


e 328 
ee the bt g. n.. King. 


; Spect ator. ö 


Though birds have no 2 yet they ſo 


cvor ein; tsbdp-pt'ne. n. 2 from cabin, 
me} A 4 1 formerly worn by 


Your ladyſhip i is nearer heaven than when 1 ſaw | 
7 CHIP, Cnzar, Curd; ishlp' „ tobe p f 


; ee #7. Gitſo 
Ta . Wer V, as [probably corrupted. | 


Came he right now to fing a raven's note:; 


' 


ES 


0 l 18 Induſtry 


Tanght him to chip the wood, and hew the ſtone. 
Thomſon. 
Cate, tsblp'. ». /._[from the verb.] 
1. A ſmall picce taken off by a cutting in- 
ſtrument. 
Cucumbers do extremely affect moiſture, and 
over-drink themſelves, which chaff or chips for- 
biddeth. Bacon. 

That chip made iron ſwim, not by natural power. 

, R The ſtraw was laid below; 
Of chips and ſerewood was the ſecond row. 
Dryden Fables. 
2. A ſmall piece, however made. 

The manganeſe lies in the vein in lumps wreck- 
ed, in an irregular manner, among clay, ſpar, and 
chips of ſtone. 

Cutis, tsblp'-ping. 2. . [from To chip. ] 
A fragment cut off. 

| They dung their land with the chippings of a 

ſort of ſoſt ſtone. Mortimer” s Huſbandry. 

The chippings and filings of theſe jewels, could 

they be preſerved, are of more value than the whole 


— 


— 


maſs of ordinary authors. Felton on the Claſffichs. 
CHiRA'GRICAL, ki-rag'-gri-kal. adj. [from 


chiragra, Lat.] Having the gout in the 
hand; ſubjeR to the gout in the hand. 
Chiragrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as 
well as in the reſt, and ſometimes firſt of all. 
"Brown's Vulgar Errour.. 
| CntRo/GRAPHER, ki-rog' gra- fur. 2. /. Lxsię 
the hand, and yp4$9w to write.] He that 
| exerciſes or profeſſes the art or buſineſs of 
Writing. 
Thus paſſeth it from this office to the chirogra- 
pber's, to be engroſſed. Bacon : Office of Alienation. 
C GRAPHIST, klrög.-grä-flst. 1. , [Sec 
CHIROGRAPHER.] This word is uſed in 
the following paſlage, I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining the 
hand: the true word is chiro/ophi/t, or chi- 


romancer. 


the chirographiſts behold his palm; but, above all, 
let us conſult tor the calculation of his nativity. 


Cuno! GRAPHY, kt- rog'-gra-fy. n. , [See 
CHIROGRAPHER.] The art of a LR 

CHYROMANCER, kt-r6-man-ſar. 2. /. [See 
| CHIiROMANCY.] One that foretels future 
- events by inſpecting the hand. 

Ine middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 
Io chiromancers* cheaper art repair, 
Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines more 
_ fair, Dryden's Fuvenal. 


| 
4 
| CHYROMANCY,, k- rö- mu- SF. n. ,. lxeię the 


hand, and way; a prophet.] The art of 
* foretellirg the events of life, by inſpecting 
the hand. 
here is not much conſiderable in that dogrine 
af chiromancy, that ſpots in the top of the nails do 
ſigniſy things paſt; in the middle, things preſent; 
t and at the bottoms, e events to come. 
Brown's V Agar ears; 
To 0 CHIRP, tshérp“. v. n. [perhaps contract- 
ed from cher up. The Dutch have circken.)] 
To make a cheerful noiſe; as birds, when 
. they call without finging. tn 
She ch:rping ran, he peeping flew away, 
Till hard by them both he and the did Ray. Sid, 


. 


And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 
Can chaſe away the firit conceived ſound? Shak 
No chiyping” lark the welkin ſheen invokes. 


| Gay's Poſtorate. | 
The careful hen. 
TY Call all her  chirping ently around. 
4 18 Thomſan 1 Spring. 
7 . tshörp. v.a. [This ſeems appa- 
rently corrupted from cheer up.] To make 


— 


| cheerful, 


Woodward. 


— 


2. — 


Let the phiſiognomiſts examine his features; let 


Taylor. | 


 Arluthnot and Pope. | 


CHI 


Let no ſober bigot here think it a ſin 
To puſh on the chirpiag and moderate bottle. 
N Jobn ſon. 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks ; 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
Pope. 
Cnige, tshErp/. 1. J. [from the verb.] The 
voice of birds or infects. 
Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us aid bleat, 
And cbirp went the graſshopper nader our feet. 
Spectator. 
| Car PER, tsh&r'-phr. n. / [from chirp.) One 
that chirps; one that is cheerful, 


To CHIRRE, tshir. v. u. [ceoman, Sax.] See 
CHURME. To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 


CHIRURGEON, für- jun. 2. [xtigogy®-, 
from xeię the hand, and «gy» work.] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal me- 
dicines, but outward applications. It is 

| now generally pronounced, and by many 
written, Jurgeon. 

_- When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only be- 

| cauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are nevertheleſs 


South's Sermons. 


.CHiRURGERY, ſhr-jE-ry. n, J. [from chi- 
plications, This is called ſurgery. 
Gynecia having ſkill in chirurgery, an art in 
thoſe days much eſteemed. Sidney. 
Nature could do nothing in her caſe without, the. 
help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious fleſh, 


18 and making way to pull out the rotten bones. 


Wiſeman. 
Camv/aorcal,ki-rar- 8 4 ike 
CHI RU“ RGIcx, Ard A RURG EON. 


1. Having qualities uſe a in outward appli- 
cations to hurts. 
As to the chirurgical or phyſical virtues of wax, 
it is reckoned a mean between hot and cold. 


2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 

3. Manual in general, confiſting in opera- 

tions of the hand. This ſenſe, though the 

- firſt according to etymology, is now ſcarce 
found. 
The chirurgical or manual part doth * to the 
making inſtruments, and exerciſing particular ex- 
periments. 

CHISEL, tshiz!. 2. £ [ciſeau, Fr. of Sciſſuw, 
Lat.] An inftramem with which wood or. 
ſtone is pared away. 

| What fine ehiſel 


For I will kiſs her, Shateſp. 


as if not a chiſel had hewed them out of ſtones but 
a pencil had drawn and ſtroaked them i in oil. | 
Wottoen's Architecture. 

ImperfeQ ſhapes: in maxble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude ch does the man begin. Dryden. 


To CHrsEL, tshlz'l. v. a: [from the noun,] 
Too cut with a chiſel: 


* 
. 


chico little, Span.] 


— 


Perſons id contempt, 
- Theſe will appear fuch cla, in ſtory, 
Twill turn all politicks to jeſt. 


Anenymers. 
grain. A cant term with maltſters. 


the chit or- ſpat at the root-end... 


ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed, 
'To Car, tshit'. v. u. [from the noun. To 


cant. 


4 1 


Ire 


% 


mortal, for his not ſeeing his need of a chirurgeon. f 


| rurgeon.} The art of curing by external ap- 


Mortimer. ; 


Wilkins. . 


Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man moek me, 


There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoſtneſs in the lla, | 


CHIT, tshit'. z. / [according to Dr. Hickes,. 
from Find, Germ, child; perhaps from 


1. A child; a baby. Generally uſed of young 


2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 
Barley, couched four days, will begin to 1 


Niere,. Heſtandry, | 
3 A freckle. [from ehick-yeaſe.] In this 


ſprout ; to ſhoot at * end of the grain * 


A 


7. It ought. properly to be written ch-wvalry. 
poems or romances. 


1. The threads of filaments 
with ſeeds at the end. 


F 


. 


CHI 


I hare known barley chit in ſeven hoors after it 
had been thrown forth.  Meortirrer's Huſbandry. 
CurTcnar, tshit-tshät. . /. [corrupted by | 
reduplication from chat.] Prattle ; idle 
po ; idle talk. A word only uſed in 
-* Indicroug converſation. 
ourſelyes the chitchat club. 
CrrTTERLINGS, tshit/-tEr-lingrz. n. /. with- 
out fingular, [from ſchyter lingh, Dut. Min- 
. fhew; from kutteln, Germ. Skinner.) The 
guts; the bowels, Skinner. a 
CarTTy, tshit-th. adj. [from chit.] Child» 
iſh; like @ baby. 2 8 
Cui'valroOVUs, ei ,-Al-rüs. adj. [from chi- 
walry.]- Relating to bin; or errant 
knighthood ; knightly ; warlike; adven- 
turous ; daring. A word now out of uſe. 
And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. r- 9. 
. CHUVALRY, s8hlv/-41-rf. n. . [chewaleric, 
Fr. kuighthood, from cheval a horſe; as 
eques in Latin. = 
1. Knighthood; a military dignity. - LY 
There be now, for martial encouragement, 
ſome degrees and orders of chivalry; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, ate conferred promifcuouſly upon ſol- 
diers and no ſoldiers.” Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. The qualifications of a knight ; as, valour, 


dexterity in arms. | 


| Thou haſt lain 
The flow'r of Europe for his chiva/ry, Shatgp. 
| I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 
I have a truant been to chivalry.  Shabeſp. | 


3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 
Solemnly he ſwore, 


That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 


bore, | 
And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 
He would not ceaſe till he reveng'd their wrongs. 


2 Dryden. 
4. 38 adventure; an exploit. Not now in 
ule. | 
They four doing acts more dangerous, though | 
leſs famous, becauſe they were but private chival- 
— * idney. 
5. The body or order of knights. | 
W And by his light 
Did all the chivalry of England mov | 
To do brave acts. Sbalgp. 
6. In law. ; Po ; | 


 Servitium militzre, of the French chevalier; a 
tenure of land by knight's ſervice. There is no 
land bat is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crawn, by ſome ſervice or other; and there- 
fore are all our freeholds, that are to us and our 
| heirs, called Feud, fees, as proceeding from the 
benefit of the king. As the king gave to the 
nobles large poſſeſſions for this or that rent and 
ſervice, ſo they patcelled out their lands, ſo re- 
ceived for rents and ſervices, as they thought 
good: and thoſ>\fervices ace by Littleton divided 
into chivelry and ſocage. The one is martial and 
military; the other, clowniſh and ruſtick. Chi- 
walry, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, whereby 
the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble or mi- 
litary office unto his lord: and is of two ſorts; 
either regal, that is, ſuch as may hold only cf the 
king; or ſuch as may alſo hold of a common per · 
ſon as well as of the king. That which may hold 
only of the cis is properly called ſergeantry; 
and is _—_ divided into grand or petit, i. e. great 

- or. ſmall. Chivalry that may hold of a common 


„ 


* 


* Covell; 


It is a word not much_uſed, but in old 
(eiue, Er. Shinner,] 
riſing in flowers 


Cnr'ves, shi'vz. u. /. 


l am a member of a ſemale ſociety, who call ; 
Spectator. 


Wy 


| 


| 


' 


| 


— 


| * 


ö 


1 To CHoaAx, tsb | 
CHOCOLATE, tshôék“-àl-&t- u. /. [chocolate, 


— 


perſon, as well as of tlie king, is called ſcutagium. 


* 


5 . | 


* — 


1 


\ 


2+ A ſpecies of ſmall onion. 


CHLORO'S1S, kl0-ry-ots. n. { {from xrigt 


1. The nut of the cacao tree. 


of petals, from whoſe empalement ariſes the 


2+ The cake or maſs, made by grinding- the 
| N 


' which their Weſt Indies furniſh, and which enter 


3. The liquor made by a ſolution of choco- 


CHo'/COLATE-HOUSE, tshòôk-ul- et- hous“. 1. /. 


cuopx, tshè de. [the old preterite from chide. ] 


:. The power of chooſing; election. 


take be ſo in our power, that we might have re- 
it at my own cbeice, whether I will live to the 


ſiſteth in the 


— 


4. The thing choſen; the thin 
approved, in preference to others. 


Thy evvice A flaming warriours. 


H 0 


The maſculine ar prolific ſeed contained in the 
chi ues or apices of the ſtamina. Ray an the Creation. 


hinner. 


6 
een. The green-ficknels, 
green. þ 85 lick 


Sce CHOKE, 


Span.] | 


The tree hath a roſe flower, of a great number 


pointal, being a tube cut into many parts, 
which becomes a fruit ſhaped fomewhat hike a 
cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are 
contained ſeveral ſeeds, collected into an oblong 
heap, and flit down, ſomewhat like almonds. It 
is a native of America, and is found in great 
plenty in ſeveral places between the tropicks, and 
grows wild. See Coco. Miller. 


kernel of the cacao nut with other ſub- 
ſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water. | 

The Spaniards were the firſt who brought cbo- 
colate into uſe in Europe, to promote the conſump- 
tion of their cacao- nuts, achiot, and other drugs, 
the compoſition of chocolate. Chambers. 


late in hot water. | 
Chocolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe 


three exotick liquors: its oil ſeems to be both | 


rich, alimentary, and anodyne. Arbuth. an Alim. 
In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 
And tremble at the ſea that froths below! Pope. 


[chocolate-and houſe.] A houſe where com- 
pany is entertained with chocolate. 

Ever ſince that time, Liſander has been twice 
a day at the chocalate-houſe. Tatler. 


See CHIDE, | 
Aud Jacob was wroth, and chede with Laban. | 


| Geneſis, | 
Choice, tshol'se. u. /. [choix, French:] 


1. The act of chooſing; determination be- 


tween different things propoſed; election. 
If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 
The choice is made, for I muſt both refuſe. Dryd. 
Soft elocution doth thy ſtyle renown, 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, | 
To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice, 


Dryd. Perſeus, 
Choice there is not, unleſs the thing which we 


fuſed it. If fire conſume the ſtable, it choaſeth | 

not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuch 

that it can do no other, 4 Hotter. 
There's no liberty like the freedom of having 


world, or to myſelf. L' Eftrange. 
To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 


contradiction; for where there is force, there can 


be no choice. Whereas, all moral goodneſs .con- 
elective 
will. CF Coſmulegia Sacra. 

Whether he will remove his contemplation 


from one idea to another, is many times in his 
choice. f FOE Locke, [ 
3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diſtinction. 


Julius Cæſar did write a colleRion of apoph- | 


thegms : it is pity his book is loſt ; for 1 imagine | 


they were collected with judgment and choice. 
Is 5 Bacon | ms. | 
taken, or 


_-- Your cboice is not ſo rich in birth as 
That you might well enjoy her. 
Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 


. 


pots. 


act of the underſtanding 


as. 


CHO 


Nar let thy 
5- The heſt 
proper 

E 


C 


ce and flower of all things 


. other beoks, the Pſalms do both mor wasabi. in 


tain, and more movingly alſo expre 4 riefly con. 


Thoy art a mighty prince: i „Ale. 
ſepulchres — 1 dead. in the cleice 2 Our 
| Their riders, the flow'r and choice neſt, 
Of many Provinces, from bound to 


bound, Ma 
6. Several things propoſed at once fs 4 
jects of judgment and eledion. 


A braver cbhice of dauntleſs ſvir; 
Did never float upon the ſwelling le. Bak 
7+ To make Choice of. To Chooſe ; to tale 
fron ſeyerp) things propoſed, ; 
Wiſdom of what herſelf approves 
Nor is led captive by the "or ea 1 * 


CHOICE, tshoi'se. adj. CLchoiß, Fr 
I. Select; of r 
After having ſet before the king the cbacgf of 
wines and fruits, he told him the beſt part i 
entertainment was to come. 8 
Thus, in a fea of folly toſs d, | 
My choiceft hours of life are loſt. 
2- Chary; frugal ; careful. Uſed of perſons 
He that is cheice of his time, will alſo be chore 
of his company, and choice of his ations. 
Taylor's Holy Living, 
| CHo'tCELEss, tshoi'se-Is. adj. [from choice, 
Without the power of choofing ; without 
right of choice ; not free. 
Neither the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form cf 


$ wife, 


it, are any more imputable to that dead ebeicel;; 


Creature, than the firſt motion of it; and, thete- 
fore, it cannot be a fit reſemblance to ſhew th: 
reconcileableneſs of fate with choice, Hammes 

CHO'ICELY, tshoi'se-ly. adv. [from choice, 

r. Curioully ; with exact choice. 

A band of men, 

Collected cboicely from cach county ſome. Shai, 

2. Valuably; excellently. 

It is certain it is choicely good. Walter's Angle. 

Cro'iCENEssS, tshoi'se- nls. 2. /. [from chice. 
Nicety; particular value. | 

Carry into the ſhade ſuch auriculas, ſeedlings, 
or plants, as are for their cloicengſi reſerved in 

Evelyn's Kaluder. 

CHOIR, kwir. . / (chorus, Lat.] 

Ii. An affembly or band of ſingers. 

: They now aſſiſt the choir 
Of angels, who their ſongs admire. 

2. The fingers in divine worſhip, 

The choir, 
With all he choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 

__ Fogether ſung Te Deum. | Chat”, 

3. The part of the church where the cho. 
ters or fingers are placed. 

The lords and ladies, having brought the 
queen 55 
To a prepar'd place in the choir, fell off 
At diſtance from her. ©. +, uh 

To CHOKE, tsh&ke. v. a. laceocan, du. 

from ceoca the cheek or mouth. Accords 
to Min/bew, from n; from whence, Pio“ 
bably, the Spaniſh ahogar.] 0 

x. To ſuffocate ; to kill by ſtopping the pa 
fage of reſpiration. -* 

But when to my good lord I prove 1 4 
I'll chote myſelf. 2 

While you'thunder'd, clouds of duſt d © 

Contending troops, 5 


2. To ſtop up; to obſtruct ; to block UP © 


Pp Men troop d up to the king's capaclous * 


Male. 


. 


—_ 


| Milton's Poradiſe 


2 


Loft, 
14. 


Whole porticos were cbot'd with ihe reſa. | 
b | 1 rf 1 


ö 122% „„ 


Who can miſtake defire for cboler. 


C HO 


They are at a P cleanſe the | 


i g chohed ups by 


yy keep them from 
© ports, and keep Addiſon on Italy. 


of ſeveral engines. 
the ed pray'rs and tears his 
And . of mourners chole their ſoy'reign's 
way. 4 e 
. hinder by obſtruction or confinement. 
* 75 two pen ſwimmers, that do cling together, 
- And cbol their art. Shakeſp. 
She cannot lofe her perſect pow'r to ſee, 
no miſts and clouds do choke her window-light. 
BE ne Davies. 
Tt ſeemeth the fire is ſo choked, as not to be 
able to remove the ſtone. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
- You muſt make the mould big enough to con- 
- ain the whole fruit, when it is grown to the great- 
eſt; for elſe you will chele the ſpreading of the 
-. froit. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The fire, which cbo#'d in aſhes lay, 
A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 
Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by 
. Jove. : Dryden. 
4. To ſuppreſs. 
7 * 5 we ventur' d; for the gain propos'd 
Cbel d the reſpect of likely peril fear d. Shateſp. 
Confeſs thee freely of thy ſin: 
For to deny each article with oath, | 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception 
That I do groan withal. Sal. 
3. To overpower. 
And that which fell among thorns are they, 
which, when they have heard, go forth, and are 
" chok#d with cares, and riches, and pleaſures of 
this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 
No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 
But oats and darnel choke the riſing corn. 
: x  Dryden's Paſt. 
Cnoxr, tsh&ke. u. /. [from the verb.] The 
filamentous or capillary part of an arti- 
_ choke. A cant word. | 
CHOKE-PEAR, tsho'ke-per, 2. /. [from choke 
and pear.] 
1. A rough, harſh, unpalatable pear. 
3. Any aſperſion or ſarcaſm, by which an- 
other is put to filence, Alow term. 
Pardon me for going ſo low as to talk of giving 
. choke-pears.. ; . Clariſſa. . 
Cno'x E, tsh&-kir. 2. /. [from choke,] 
x, One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 
a. One that puts another to filence. 
3. Any thing. that cannot be anſwered. 


A plant, | 
Cro'xy, tsh0'-ky. adj. [from choke.) That 

which has the power of ſuffocation. 
Cro'LaGoOGUEs, kdOV'-i-gogz: . . [X. 
dile.] Medicines which have the power of 
purging bile or choler. 5 


- 02d] : 
1. The bile. h 
Marcilius Ficimus increaſes theſe proportions, 
adding two more of pure chuer. | 
Waiton on Education. 


There-would be a main defect, if ſuch a ſeed- 


- ing animal, and jo ſubject unto diſeaſes from bi- 
| Hious cauſes, ſhould want a proper-conveyance for 
chboler. Brown's Yulgar Er rours. 
2. The humour whichz by its ſaper-abun- 
is ſuppoſed to produce iraſcibility. 
' It engenders cboler, planteth anger; 
- And better 'twere that both of us did faſt, 
* of ourſel ves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
+ Anger; rage. ; 
Put him to cboler ſtraight : he hath been uſed 
ver to conquer, and to have his word 
He, methinks, is no great ſcholar, _ 


Shakeſp. 


* Vor. I. N VII. 


. 


4 


deſtin'd progreſs | 


| 


CHO'xE-WEED, tsh0'ke-weEd. u. /. [ervangina.] ] 


CHO LER, k6l-lvr, 2. / [cholera, Lat. from , 


Than feed it with ſuch over-roaſted fleſb. Slg. 


* * 
. 


c H o 


Cno'LERICR, kOV-Itr-rik. adj. [cholericus, 
Latin.) 

1. Abounding with choler. 

Our two great poets being ſo different in their 
tempers, the one cLolerick and ſanguine, the other 
phlegmatick and melancholick. Dryden. 

2» Angry; iraſcible: of perſons. 

Bull, in the main, was an honeſt plain-dealing 
fellow, chelerich, bold, and of a very unconſtant 
temper, Arbutbnot. 

3. Angry; offenfive: of words or actions. 

There came in cholerick haſte towards me about 
ſeven or cight knights, Sidney. 

Becanus threateneth all that read him, uſing his 
confident, or rather cholerick, ſpeech. 

e Raleigh Hiftory of the World. 

CHO/LERICKNESS, k0l'-IEr -ik-nls. 7. , [from 
cholerick.) Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſh- 
neſs. 

To CHOOSE, tsh0&/ze. v. a. I choſe, J have 
choſen, or choſe. [choifir, Fr. ceoran, Sax, 
kicſen, Germ.] | 

1. To take by way of preference of ſeveral 
things offered; not to reject. 

Did I chooſe him out of all the tribes of Iſrael 
to be my prieſt, I Sam. ii, 28, 

I may neither chooſe whom I would, nor refuſe 

. whom I diſlike. Shakeſp. 

If he ſhould offer to chegſe, and chooſe the right 
caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your father's. 
will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. Shakeſp. 

2. To take; not to refuſe. 

Let us chooſe to us judgment; let us know 
among ourſelves what is good. Feb. 

The will has fill ſo much freedom left as to 
enable it to chooſe any act in its kind good; as alfo- 
to refuſe any act in its kind evil. South's Sermons. 

3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number. 

How much leſs ſhall I anſwer him, aud ch 

out my words to reaſon with him? . 

4. To elect for eternal happineſs; to pre- 
deſtinate to life. A term of theologians. 

To. CHOOSE, tshòô'ze. v. n, To have the 

power of choice between different things. 

It is generally joined with a negative, and 

fignifies muſt neceſſarily be. OTE. 
Without the influence of the Deity ſupporting 

things, their utter annihilation could not chooſe 
but follow.. Hooker. 
Knaves abroad, FR 

Who having by their own importunate ſuit 

Convinced or ſupplied them, they cannot chooſe 

But they muſt blab. Shakeſp. 
When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the foun- 

dation of merit, then can he not chooe but prof- | 
A. | . Bacon. 
Threw down a golden apple in her way; 

For all her halte, ſhe could not chog/e but ſtay. 

Dryden. | 

Thoſe who are perfuaded that they ſhall conti- 
mie for ever, cannot chooſe but aſpire after a hap- 
pineſs commenſurate to their duration, Tillotſon. 


'Cno'osER, tshô-zür. 2. /. [from chooſe.) He | 

that has the power or office of choofing ; | 
ele dor. | 5 

Come all into this nut, quoth ſhe ; 

Come cloſely in, be rul'd by me; 

Each one may here a chooſer be, 

For room you need not wreſtle, Drayton. 

In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might be my own cbogſer. 

| Hammond s Practical Catechiſm. 

This generality is nat ſufheient to make a good 
chooſer, without a more particular contraction of 
his judgment. ; Witon. 
To CHOP, tsh6p”. v. a. [khappen, Dutch, 

couper, French.) 
i. Tocut with a quick blow. ' 

What ſhall we do, if we perceive 


Chop off his head, man. Shakeſp. 


e 


Lord Haſtings will not yield to our cotuplots ? I 


CHO 
2 theſe three days his head is to be chops 


Shateſp. 
And where the cleaver chops the heifer's ſpoil, 
Thy breathing noſtril hold.  Gay's Trivia, 


2. To devour eagerly : with 2p. 

You are for making a haſty meal, and for cbop- 
Ping up your entertainment like an hungry clown. 

Dryden, 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 
breakfaſt, which the fox preſently chopped up. 

L' Efirange. 

3- To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. | 

They break their bones, and chop them in pieces, 
as for the pot. Micah. 

Some granaries are made with clay, mixed with 
hair, chopped ſtraw, mulch, and ſuch like. 

Mortimer . Huſbandry. 

By dividing of them into chapters and verſes, 
they are ſo chopped and minced, and ſtand ſo 
broken and divided, that the common people take 
the verſes uſually for different aphoriſms. Locle. 

4. To break into chinks. 

I remember the cow's dugs, that her pretty 
chopt hands had milked: Shakeſp. 

To Chor, tshôp“. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and unex- 
pected motion, like that of a blow: as we 
ſay, the wind chops about, that is, changes 
ſuddenly. 

If the body repercuſſing be near, and yet not 
ſo near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppethb 
with you upon the ſudden. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

2. To catch with the mouth. ; 

Out of greedineſs to get both, he chops at tne 
ſhadow, and loſes the ſubſtance. L" Eftrange. 

3. To light or happen upon a thing ſuddenly: 
with h 9 + - - 

To Chor, tshdp', v. a. [ceapan, Sax. Aoopen, 


Dut. to buy.) : 


I. To purchaſe, generally by way of truck; 
to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys not 
to hold but to fell again, grindeth upon the ſeller 
and the buyer. Bacon. 

2. To put one thing in the place of another. 

Sets up communities and ſenſes, 

To chep and change intelligences. Hudib ras. 

Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang' d, 

The watry with the fiery rang'd. Hudibras. 

We go on chopping and changing our friends, 
as well as our horſes. L' Eftrange. . 

3- To bandy; to altercate; to return one 
thing or word for another. 

Let not the council at the bar chop with the 
judge, nor wind himſelf into the handling of the 
cauſe a- new, after the judge hath declared his 
ſentence. Bacon. . 

You'll never leave off your chetping of logick, 
till your {kin is turned over your ears for prating. 

| . L Eftrange. . 
Chor, tshop'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. See CHIP. 
Sir William Capel compounded ſor ſixteen hun- 


dred pounds; yet Empſon would have cut another 


Bacon, © 


chop out of him, if the king had not died. 
2. A ſmall piece of meat, commonly of muts 
ton. : . 
Old Croſs condemns all perſons to be fops, 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton chops. 


King's Cook, ; 
3. A crack, or cleft. 
Water will make wood to ſwell; as we ſee in 
the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them in 
water, | 


Cnor-Ho0vse, tshdp/-hous. u. , [from chop - 


* 


and houſe.) A mean houſe of entertainment, 


where proviſion ready dreſſed is ſold.. 


I I Joſt my place at the cbop-bouſe, where every 
man eats in publick a meſs. of broth, or chop of 


meat, in ſilence. 


| Spectator. 
TI 23 | 


* 


Con. 


1 A 


— 


( 


17. A Prench liquid meaſure, containing nearly 
a pint of Wincheſter. - 


2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart of | 


wine meaſure,. - | | 

Cyo'prisG, tshop'-ping. participial adj. [In 
this ſenſe, of uncertain etymology.] An 
epithet frequently apphed to infants, by 
way of ludicrous: commendation :; ima- 
gined by Skinner to fignify jay, from car, 
Sax. ; by others to mean a child that would 
bring money at a market. Perhaps a 
greedy, hungry child, likely to live. | 

Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 


Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 


Cuo'rPING-BLOCK, tshO0p'-ping-blok, 2. /. 


[chop and block.} A log of wood, on which 
any thing is laid to be cut in pieces, 
The ſtraight ſmooth elms are good for axle- 
trees, boards, choppiny*blocks, : 
n Mortimer Huſbandry. 
Cuo'rrixg-xxirx, tshôöp'“plng-nife. . J. 
[chop and 4nife.] A knife with which cooks: 


mince their meat. | 


Here comes Dametas, with a ſword by his ſide, 

a ſoreſt bill on his neck, and a chopping-trife under 

his girdle. | * Sidney, 

Cro'eyy, tshop'-py. adj. [from chap.] Full 
of holes, clefts, or cracks. 


You ſeem to underſtand me, | 


By each at once her chcpþy finger layin | 
| Upbn her ſkinny lips. re . K Sbaleſp. 
Onors, tshöp's. u. /. without a ſingular. 

[corrupted probably from CHays, which 

ſee.] TIE 
r. The mouth of a beaſt, | ' | 

So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours muſt 

be walking too, for company, L" Eftrange. 
2. The mouth of a man, uſed in contempt. 

He nc'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, 
Till he unſeam'd him from the nape to th' chr. 
| | Sbaleſp. 
3. The mouth of any thing in familiar lan- 
guage; as of a river, of a ſmith's vice. 
Cno'xAr, ko'-ral. adj. [from chorus, Lat.] 
x. Belonging to or compoſing a choir or con- 


5 
cert. 4 


All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire 
Temper'd ſoſt tunings intermix'd with voice, 
Choral or uniſon. 

Choral ſymphonies, 
2. Singing in a choir. 
And coral ſcraphs ſung the ſecond day. 
| | Amburſl, © 
CHORD, kXrd. 2. /. [chorda, Lat.] When 
it fignifies a rope or ſtring in general, it is 
written cord: when its primitive fignifica- 
tion is preſerved, the 5 is retained.) 
1. Theftring of a muſical inſtrument. _ 
IEA Who mov'd | 
Their ſtops and. chords, was ſeem; his volant touch 
Inſtinct thro* all proportions, low and high, _ 
Fled arid purſued trauſverſe the refonant fugue. 
| | W Milton. 
2. Ia geometry.] A right line, which joins 
the two ends of any arch of a circle. | 
To CHORD, kA rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh with ſtrings or chords; to ſtring. 
What paſſion cannot muſick raiſe and quell? 
When Jubal ſtruck the chorded ſhell, * 
HFis liſt' ning brethten ſtood around, Dryden. 
CHorDE't, köôr- dé“. u. /. [from chorda, Lat.] 
A contraction of the frœnum. 
no Riox,  k&'-ryon. . . [xe to con- 
tain.] The outward membrane that en- 
wraps the fœtus. RAG 


Milton. 


.CHo'RISTER, kwer-ris-thr, n. /. [fron ch. 


us, 


1. A finger in cathedrals, uſually a ſinger of 
: 


% 


Milton, \ 


] Cross, tsh&/ze. [the preter tenſe, and ſome- 


0 
3 


CHO 


2. A finger in à concert. This ſenſe is, for the 

moſt part, confined to poetry, 
And let the roaring organs loudly play | 
The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes; 4 
| 


| 


The whiles, with hollow throats, 


The cboriſters the joyous anthem ſing. Spenſer. | 
The new-born phenix takes his way; | 

Of airy charifters a numerous train 

Attend his progreſs. Dryden. 


The mulical voiges and accents of the aerial 
chorifters. Ray on the Creation. 


CHoRO'GRAPHER, kö-rôg- gra- für. n. / [from 
xen a region, and yeaopw tO deſcribe.) He 
that deſcribes particular regions or coun- 
tries, 


CHoRoOGRA'PHIOAL, Kk6-r6-grif'-t-kal. adj. 
{See CHOROGRAPHER-] Deſcriptive of par- 
ticular regions or countries; laying down 
the boundaries of countries. 
I have added a chorographbical deſcription of this 


CHoOROGRA'PHICALLY, kd-r6-graf'-I-kal-ly. 
ady, from chorographical.) In a chorogra- 
phical manner; according to the rule of 
chorography ; in a manner deſcriptive of 

particular regions, : 

CHoRO'GRAPHY, kO-rog/-gri-fy. n.ſ. [See 
CHOROGRAPHER.] The art or practice of 
deſcribing particular regions, or laying 
down the limits and boundaries of particu- 
lar provinces. It is leſs in its object than 
geography, and greater than topography. 

"Cno'rvs, k6'-rus. n./. [chorus, Latin.] 

A number of ſingers ; a concert, | 
The Grecian tragedy was at firſt nothing but a 

| Chorus of ſingers; afterwards one actor was in- 

troduced. | Dryden. 
Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of 

| human creatures join together in a hymn of de- 

| votion. Addiſon. \ 
In praiſe ſo juſt let every voice be join'd, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind ! Pope. 

2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to behold 
what paſſes in the acts of a tragedy, and ſing 
their ſentiments between the acts. 5 

| For ſupply, , 
Admit me chorus to this hiſtory. Shaleſp. 

3- The ſong between the acts cf a tragedy. 

4. Verſes of a ſong in which the company 
join the finger, 


þ 


times the participle paſſive, from To chooſe.] 
Our ſovereign here above the reſt might ſtand, 
And here'be che again to rule the land. Dryden. 
CHo'sER, tshòzn. [the participle paſſive from 
To chooſes] | | 
If king Lewis vouchſafe to furniſh us J 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, | 
I'll undertake to land them on our coaſt, Spal. 


CHoOUGH, tshuf”, n. f, [cego, Sax. chouras, © 
Fr.] A bird which frequents the rocks by 
the ſea fide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 


. | Hanmer. 

In birds, kites and keſtrels have a reſemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and choughs. 
be: Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

To crows the like impartial grace affords, 

And choughs and daws, and fuch republick birds. 
ond ; * Dryden. 
CHnoULE, joul. 2. / [commonly pronounced 
and written 7ow/.] The crop of a birxd. 
The choule or crop, adhering unto the lower 
fide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat, 
is a bag or ſachel. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


To CHovsE, tshott'se. v. a. [The original of 


who tries to deduce it from the French 
goffer to laugh at; or joncher to wheedle; 


terreſtrial paradiſe. Raleipb's Hiſtory of the World. | 


this word is much doubted by Sinner, 


CHR 


It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant 

without ctymology.] ord, 

r. To cheat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 

Freedom and zcal have chou;'g you o'r and 
oer; 


Pray give us leave to bubble you once more 


. 2 5 4. 
From London they came, filly pco;fe to 2 
Their lands and their faces unknown 9. 20 


2. It has of before the thing taken a 
fraud, 
When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd 
And ſows of ſucking pigs are b A. ; Haile. 
CHover, tshou'se. 3. / {from the verb. This 
word is derived by Henſhaao from kiaus, op 
chiaus a meſſenger of the Turkiſh court « 
who, ſays he, is little better than a % 
x. A bubble; a tool z a man fi to be cheat- 
ed. 


OU tt, 
way by 


A ſottiſh chouſe, 
Who, when a thicf has robb'd his houſe, 
Applies himſelf to cunning men, Hull, 
2. A trick or ſham. ; 
To CHo'wTER, tshdu'-tlr. WV, N. To grumble 
or mutter like a froward child. Pbilaps. 
: 75. 
CHRisM, kriz'm, . h. [x2tun an ointrtent,] 
Unguent, or unction : it is only applicd tg 
ſacred ceremonies. | ; 
One act, never to be repeated, is not the thin 
that Chriſt's eternal prieſthood, denoted gſpe4. 
ally by his unction or chriſi, refers to, 
Hammonds Practical Catechiſm, 
Cnr1'somM, kriz'm. ». /. [See CHaion,} 4 
child that dies within a month after it; 
birth. So called from the chriſom-c! 3th, 
a cloth anointed with holy unguent, which 
the children anciently wore till they were 
chriſtened, 
When the convulſions were but ſew, the nume 
ber of chriſoms and infants was greater. 
| Graunt's Bills of Mor: tity, 
To CHRISTEN, kris'n. v. a. chriytman, Sax. 
1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianity 
by water. „ 
2. To name; to denominate. 
Where ſuch evils as thefe rcign, chriſten the 
thing what you will, it can be no better than 2 
mock millennium. | Burnt, 


| CyHr1'sTENDOM, kris'n-dim. 2. / {from 


Chriſt and dom.) The collective body of 
chriſtianity; the regions of which the ins 
habitants profeſs the chriſtian religion. 
What hath been done, the parts ot chri/endar 
moſt afflicted can beſt teſtify. Hooler. 
An older and a better ſoldier, none 
That chriſfendum gives out. Sbale h. 
His computation is univerſally received over 
all ehriflendom. Hild r on Tim's 
*CHR1'STENING, kEris'-ning. 2. / [from tue 
verb.] The ceremony of the fit initia- 
tion into chriſtianity. g 
The queen was with great ſolemnity crownes 
at Weſtminſter, about two years after the mare 
riage like an old chriſtening that had ſtaid long 
for godſathers. Bacon. 
We ſhall inſert the cauſes why the account 0 
chriflenings hath been neglected more than that of 
burials. - -- Graunt, 
The day of the chriſtening being come, che 
Houſe was filled with goſſips. Arbutonct «nd Popes 
CHRPFSTIAN, &rls'-tyun. ./ [ehrifiiantty 
Lat.] A profeſſor of the religion of CF. 
We "chriſtians have certainly the beſt and the 
holieſt, the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable, religion n 
the world. Tala. 
Cax!'sTIAN, krls“-tyùn. adj. Profeſſing ts 
religion of Chriſt, 8 
III not be made a foft and dull- eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 


* the lower order; aſlugtng DUp. © 


of 


= 


. and from the Teutonick 4% u to prattle. | 


„ * chriſtiun iuterceſſors. Sballiſp. 
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Trax-wname, Kkris-tylin-nim. . /, 
Cn name given at the font, diſtin& from 
*the gentilitious name, or ſurname. 
Cassia is M, kris-tya-nizm. 1. .. C chi. 

- tianiſmus, Lat. N 
x. The chriſtian religion. K 
2. The nations profeſfing chriſtianity. _ 
CurrsTIA'NITY, kris-tyan'-I-ty. A. J. [chreti- 


"ents, French.] The religion of  chriftians. | 


; 


God doth will that couples, which are married, 
both infidels, if either party be converted into 
chriſtianity, this ſhould not make ſeparation. 
Hooker. 
Every one, who lives in the habitual practice 
ol any voluntary ſin, cuts himſelf off from h iſſi- 
any. Addiſon. 
&Cnr1'sTIANIZE, kris'-tyin-fze.v.a.[from 
thriftian.) To make Chriſtian ; to convert 
to chriſtianity. | 
The principles of Platonick philoſophy, as it is 
nov chriſtiani ged. | Dryden. 
Carr STIANLY, kris'-tyin-ly. adv. (from 
* chriſtian.) Like a chriſtian ; as becomes 
or who profeſſes the holy religion of 
* Chriſt, 
Cuxr1's MAS, kris'-mis. n. . [from Chri/? 
"and maſs.) The day on which the nativi- 
ty of our bleſſed Saviour is celebrated, by 
the particular ſervice of the church. 
CarISTMAS=BOX, kris/-mis-boks'. 1. . from 
<briftmas and box.] A box in which little 
prefents are collected at Chriſtmas, 
_ © When time comes round, a Chrif/mas-box they 
; bear, 
And one day makes them rich for all the year. 


Gay's Trivia. 


CHRISTMAS-FLOWER, 
n. /. Hellebore. 
Cnaisr's-THORN, kris'-mits-tha'rn. 2. /. [So 
called, as Skinner fancies, becauſe the 
thorns have - ſome likeneſs to a croſs.] A 
plant. 
1 It bath long ſharp ſpines : the flower has five 
ves, in form of a roſe : out of the flower- cup, 
_which is divided into ſeveral ſegments, riſes the 
pointal, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like a bon- 
net, having a ſhell almoſt globular, which is di- 
vided into three cells, in each of which is contain- 
ed a roundiſh ſeed. This is by many perſons 
fuppoſed to be the plant from which our Saviour's 
crown of thorns was compoſed. Miller. 
CHxoMaA'TICE, kro-mat'-ik. adj. [LKS co- 
lour.] wh 
1. Relating to colour. 
I am now come to the third part of painting, 
which is called the cZrometich, or colouring, 

; | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2 Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
- muſick, now unknown. 

It was obſerved, he never touched his lyre in 
+ fuch a truly chromatick and enharmonick manner. 


- 


; Arbutbnot and Pope. 
CON CAL, 1 adj. [from yeivc. 
Chro'Nick, krin'-tk. time.) 


A cbronical diſtemper is of length; as dropſies, 
aſthmas, and the like, - Bae 8 
Of diſeaſes. ſome are chronical, and of long du- 
ration; as quartane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we 

| Cefer the cure unto more advantageous ſeaſons. 
"+ 1 4 ; Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert 
he old man when he is out of the pangs of a chro- 


_mcal diſtemper. 5 Spectator. 
BRO'NICLE, krön'-Ikl. n. . Lebronigue, Fr. 
from Xe? time.] ; 
*. A regiſter or account of events in order 
of time, 
3 No more yet of this; 
For tis a chronicle of day by day, Mr 
Not a relation for a br 2 Shakeſp. 


- 
* 


K. 


; . 


— 


kris'-miis-flow-ur. | 


| CHRONOLO'GICALLY,. 


þ Ws 


CHR 


Tou lean too confidently on thoſe Iriſh chro- 
nicles, which are moſt fabulous and forged. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
If from the field I ſhould return once more, 
I and my {word will earn my chronicle. 
Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
T am traduc'd by tongues, which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be | 
'The chronicles of my doing. ' Shakeſp. 
I give up to hiſtorians the generals and heroes 
which croud their annals, together with thoſe 
which you are to produce for the Britiſh chronicle, 
Dryden. 
Zo CHRONICLE, kron'-ikl. v. . [from the 
noun. ] 
1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 
This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chronicle 
times than to ſearch into-reformation of abuſes 
in that realm. Spenſer, 
2. To regiſter ; to record. 
- For now the Devil, that told me I did well, 
Says that this deed is chronicled in hell. She. 
Love is your maſter, for he maſters you: 
And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, ſhould not be chronicled for wiſe. Shak, 
I ſhall be the jeſt of the town ; nay, in two days 


| 


_— 


ful ballad.  Congreve. 
CHRO'NICLER, kron'-Ik-lir. 1. /. [from chro- 
nic le.] | | 


1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of 
events in order of time. 


Giddy fantaſtick poets of each land. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian ; one that keeps up the me- 


* of things paſt. 
I do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Iriſh 
_ chroniclers. Spenſer. 


This cuſtom was held by the Druids and bards 
ol our ancient Britons, and of latter times by the 
| Iriſh cbreniclers, called rimers. 

| Faleigb's Hiſtory of the World. 
CHro'NOGRAM, kron'-6-gram. 7. ſ. [xc 
including the date of any action. 


ple: 


— 


ſunto. 

A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not 
only this year, 1660, but numerical letters enough 
to reach above a thouſand years further, until the 
year 2867. Hoel. 

CHRONOGRAMMA/TICAL, Kkrd-n6-grim- 
mat'-|-kal. adj. [from chronogram.) Be- 
longing to a chranogram. . See the laſt ex- 
ample. 


"ey 
* 


tist. n. /. [from chronogram.] A writer of 
ehronograms. . 

There are foreign univerſities, where, as you 
praiſe a man in England for being an excellent 
philgfopher or poet, it is - an ordinary character 
to be a great chronogrammatift, Addiſon. 

CHRONO'LOGER, krö-nôf-Ilö-jͤr. 2. ,. x. 

time, and 9e? doctrine.] He that ſtudies 
or explains the ſeience of computing paſt 
time, or of ranging paſt events according 
to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themſelves about 
moſt great epochas. . Holder on Time. 


— 


[from chronology.) Relating to the doctrine 
of time. 
Fhus much touching the chronoligical account 
of ſome times and things paſt, without conſining 
myſelf to the exactneſs of years. | 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
kr6-n6-16dzh*-i-khl- 
I. adv. {from chronological.] In a chro- 
nological manner; accorcing to the laws: 


) ; 


CHRONOLO'GICAL, kr6-n6-Y0dzh'-I-k2. adj.. 


— 


I expect to be chronicled in ditty, and ſung in woe- 


An inſcription | 


CHRONOGRA'MMATIST, Er6-no-graim'-ma- | 


. 


| 


| 


Here gathering chroniclers, and by them ftand |- 


Of this kind the following is an exam- 
Gloria lauſque Deo, ſxCLorFM in ſecYla | 


þ 


bs 


1 


1. The voice of a hen. 


1 


THOU 


or rules of chronology ; according to the 
exact ſeries of time, _. 8 2 
HRONO'LOG1ST, kr6-ndV-6-jlst. 1. /. [See 
CHRONOLOGER,.] One that ſtudies or ex- 
plains time; one that ranges paſt events 
according to the order of time; a chrono- 
loger. 

According to theſs chronolog iſte, the prophecy + 
of the Rabin, that the world ſhould laſt but ſix 
thouſand years, has been long diſproved. 

Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 

All that learned noiſe and duſt of the chronologiſt 
is wholly to be avoided. Locke on Education, 
CRO NO LOG, kro-ndlV'-0-jy. u. ſ. [xs 

time, and 9 doctrine.] The ſcience of 
computing and adjuſting the periods of 
time > as the revolution of the fun and 
mooff; and of computing time paſt, and 
referring each event to the proper year. 
And the meaſure of the year not being ſo per- 
fectly known to the ancients, rendered it very 
difficult for them to tranſmit a true chronology to 
fucceeding ages. Holder on Time. 
Where I allude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, 
I believe I may be juſtified by the ſtricteſt chro- 
nology ; though a poet is not obliged to the rules 
that confine an hiſtorian, Prior. 


CHrRONO'METER, kr6-nom/-meE-thr. . ſ. 
from xg©- and pirewy,] An inſtrument for 
the exact menſuration of time. 

According to obſer vation made with a pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet, at its firſt diſcharge; flies 
five hundred and ten yards in five half ſeconds, 

Derham. 

CRV“SALISs, kris'-5a-lls. 2. . [from xe. 
gold, becauſe of the golden colour in the 
nymphæ of ſome inſects.] A term uſed by 
ſome naturaliſts for aurelia, or the firſt ap- 
parent change of the maggot of any ſpecies- 
of inſets. Chambers. 

CHRY'SOLITE, krls'-56-lite. 2. / [xc gold, 
and Se. a ſtone.} A precious ſtone of a 
duſky green, with a caſt of yellow. 

Woodaward.- 
Such another world, 
Of one intire and perfect chry/elite, 
I'd not have fold her for. Sha led. 

If metal, part ſeem' d gold, part ſilver clear: 

If ſtone, carbuncle moſt, or chryſlite. | 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

CHRYSO/PRASUS, kri-s0 -pra-sus.. /. [xg17@0- 
gold, and praſinus green.] A precious ſtone 
of a yellow colour, approaching to green. 

The ninth a topaz, the tenth a chryſopraſus. Rev. 


CHUB, tshuby. 2. /. {from cop a great head. 
Skinner.) A river fiſh. The chevin.. 

The chub is in prime from Midmay to Candle-- 
mas, but bet in winter. He is full of ſmali bones: 
he eats wateriſh ; not firm, but linzp and taſte-- 
leſs :, nevertheleſs he may be ſo dreſſed as to 

make him very good meat, Welton's Angler. 
CH v/2zBED, tshüb“- bid. adj. [from chub.] Big-- 
| headed like a chub. _ 
To CHUCK, tshak”. v. . [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the ſound that it 
expreſſes; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.} To make a noiſe like a hen when 
ſhe calls her chickens. ns 
To CHUCK, tshük'. v. a. ' 
1. To call as a hen calls her young. 
Then crowing clapp'd his wings, th” appointed. 
ca . 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryd. Fab. 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, ſo 
as to make the mouth ſtrike together. 
Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force a: 
ſmile, and cry, Ah, the boy takes after his mo- 
ther's relations. Congreve. 


Cnvcx, tsbük'. u. . [from the verb. 


C 


- — 


R 2 He 


Cuv'zr, tshd It. n. f. 


- the worſhip of God, 


CHU 
Ae made the chuck four or five times, that peo- 


ple uſe to make to chickens when they call them. | 
p- * | Temple. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 


chicken or chick. 
Come, your promiſe,—--What promiſe, chuck? 
| Shakes. 


3. A ſadden ſmall noife. __ 4 
CHUCK-FARTHING, tshik'-f\'r-thing. . / 

[chuck and ſartbing.] A play, at which the 

2 falls with a chuck into the hole be- 

neath. "at 

He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſhuffle-cap, 
and all-fours. Arbuthnot's Hiftory of Jobn Bull. 
To Cnv'cxLE, tshak'l, v. . [ ſchaecken, Dut.] 
bo oaks vehemently; to laugh convul- 
-fively. 
What tale- ſhall I to my old father ten 
Twill make him chuc e thou xt beſtow'd ſo well. 
” Dryden. 
che to intrigues was e en bard-hearted; 

She chuckled when a bawd was carted. Prior. 
To Cyu'CKLE, tshiik'l. v. a. [from chuck.} 
1. To call as a hen. | 

[ am not far from the women's apartment, I 


am ſure; and if theſe birds are within diſtance, | 


here 's that will chuckle em together. Dryden. 
2. To cocker ; to fondle; 6 
Your confe ſſor, that parcel of holy guts and 
garbidge ; he muſt chuckle you, and moan you. 
A Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
[probably from To 
chew.) An old word, as it ſeems, for 
forced meat. i 
As for chueti, which are likewiſe minced meat, 
inſtead of butter and fat, it were good to moiſten 
them partly with cream, or almond or piſtachio 
milk. Bacon -. Natural Hiſlory. 
CHUFF, tshaf”. 2. {. [A word of uncertain 
derivation ; perhaps corrupted from chub, 
or derived from 4wf, Welſh, a ſtock. ] A 
coarſe, fat-headed, blunt clown, 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? 
No, ye fat ch, I would your ſtore were here. 
48 Fog Sbaleſp. 
A leſs generous chuff than this in the fable, 
would have hugged his bags to the laſt. L Eftr. 
Cuvrrirx, tshüf-fl-Iy. adv. [from chuffy.] 
* Surlily ; ſtomachfully. | 
John anſwered ch»fily. Clariſſa. 


Crv'FFiNnEss, tshif'-fi-nis. u. /. [from chuffy.) 
Clowniſhnelſs ; furlineſs. 

-Cav'FFy, tshaf'-F. adj. [from chuff.) Blunt; 
ſurly ; fat. f 

Cuvn, tshüm“. z. /. [chom, Armorick, to live 
together.] A chamber fellow: a term uſed 


% , 


in the univerſities. | 


Cavume, tshimp/. 2. .. A thick heavy piece | 


of wood, leſs than a block. 

When one is battered, they can quickly, of a 
ebutap of wood, accommodate themſelves with 
another, | 


1. The collective body of chriſtians, uſually 
termed the _catholick church. 

The church, being a ſupernatural ſociety, doth 

. differ from natural ſocieties in this; that the per- 

ſons unto whom we affociate ourſelves in the one, 

are men, ſimply conſidered as men; but they to 


whom we be joined in the other, are God, an- | 


gels, and holy men. 


% 


" Hooker. 


2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one | 


particular opinion, or form of worſlnp. : 
The cburch is a religious aſſembly, or the large 


fair building where they meet; and ſometimes 


the ſame word means a fynod of biſhaps, or of 
preſhyters ; and in ſome places it is the pope and 
- a general council. n 
3. The place which chriſtians conſecrate to 


Fl ©. LEY 


« Moon. 
CHURCH, tshürt'sh. z. /. [ cince, Sax. xvgiaxd. } 


Watte Logick. q 


C HU 


il comprehends the whole church, viz; the 
name or body of the church, together with the 
chancel, which is even included under the word 
church. | Aylife's Parergon. 
That churches were conſecrated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
fufficiently ſhew : ch<ur:b doth ſignify no other 
thing than the Lord's houſe. Hooker. 
Tho' you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the chnrcber. Sha ep. 
4. It is uſed frequently in conjunction with 


other words; as church member, the mem 


ber of a church; - church-powwer,'ſpiritual or 
eccleſiaftical authority. 

To Cavuxcn, tshart'sh. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To perform with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church after any ſig- 
nal deliverance, as from the danger of 
childbirth, 

CHuRCH-ALE, tshuͤrt'sh-Ale. . /. [from church 
and ale.) A wake, or feaſt, commemorato- 
ry of the dedication of the church. 

For the church-ale, two young men of the pa- 
riſh are yearly choſen to be wardens, who make 
.colleAion among the pariſhioners of what pro- 
viſion it pleaſeth them to beſtow. Carew. 

CHURCH-ATTIRE, tshͤrt'sh-àt-tfre. n. /. 
The habit in which men officiate at divine 
frvice. * 

Theſe and ſuch like were their diſcourſes, 
touching that #u#ch-attire, which with us, for the 
moſt part, is uſed in publick prayer. Hooker. 

CHURCH-AUTHORITY, tshurt'sh-3-th6r/-1- 
ty. 1. /. Eccleſiaſtical power; ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction. 

In this point of chureb- authority, I have ſifted 
all the little ſcraps alleged. Atterbury. 

CHURCH-BURIAL, tshuirt'sh-bEr'-yal. n. / 
Burial according to the rites of the church. 

The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all chriſ- 
tians, after their deaths, be not denied church-bu- 
rial, according to the uſage and cuſtom of the 
place. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CH URCH-FOUNDER, tshart'sh-fou'n-dar. 2. /. 
He that builds or endows a church. 

Whether emperors or biſhops in thoſe days 
were church-founders, the ſolemn dedication of 
churches they thought not to be a work in itſelf 
either vain or ſuperſtitious. '  #ooker. 

CHURCHMAN, tshurt'sh-man. 2. . [church 
and man.] | 

1. An eccleſiaſtick; a clergyman ; one that 
miniſters in ſacred things. 

If any thing be offered to you touching the 
church and church-men, or church-government, 
rely not only upon yourſelf, Bacon. 

A very difficult work to do, to reform and re- 

duce a church into order, that had been ſo long 


| neglected, and that was ſo ill filled by many weak | 


and more wilful churchmen. Clarendon. 


Patience in want, and poverty of mind, : 


Theſe marks of church and churchmen he deſign'd, 
And living taught, nd dying left behind. 

IE | Dryden's Fables. 

2. An adherent to the church of England. 


] CHURCH-WARDENS, tshurt'sh-w#rdnz. u. /. 


(See WARDEN.] Officers yearly choſen, by 
the conſent of the miniſter and pariſhio- 
ners, according to the cuſtom of each 
place, to look to the church, church-yard, 
and ſuch things as belong to both : and to 
obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners, 
for ſuch faults as appertain'to the juriſ- 
diction or cenſure of the eccleſiaſtical 
court. They are a kind of corporation, 
enabled by law to ſue for any thing be- 


longing to their church, or poor of their 
| Cowell. | 


artſh;) | - 

There ſhould likewiſe church-ward:ns, of the 
E men in the. pariſh, be appointed, as they 
be here in England. wa 


CHVU 


Our cburch-ward:n; 
filver, and give us the farthin It. 


| "yeaſt on the 


CHU'RCHYARD, tshört' sh-yxd'rd. 3. / TH. 
ground adjoining to the church, in whi N 
the dead are buried; a cemetery 2 

I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone 


Here in the churchyard, yet I will adventure. 

In churchyards where they bury much, Fey a. 
will conſume the corps in far ſhorter time th 
other earth will. | „ ay 

No place fo facred from ſuch fops is bars,” 
Nor is Paul's church more ſafe than Paul's e, . 


„ Pope. 
CHURL, tsharl . . J. Lcebpl, Sax. carl, in 
German, is- ſtrong, ruſticks being always 
obſerved to be ſtrong bodied.) 
t. A riſtick; a countryman ; a labourer 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work or uſe any hard labour, which he ſalch 
is the life of a peaſant or churl, 
Spenſer's State of Trad. 
One of the baſer ſort, 5 they L 
being reproved for his oath, anſwered confider:1-- 
that his lord commanded him. 
* Spenſer's State of I; 
Churl, upon thy eyes 1 — a 8 
All the pow'r this charm doth ewe. Shakſp, 
From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
The country churit to miſchief, hate, and wars, 


Dryden, 


ently, 


2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. 
_ Achurl's courteſy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falſchood. Sidicy, 
3. A miſer; a niggard; a ſelfiſh or greedy 
wretch. N 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end! 
O cburl, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 
To help me after! Slaleſp. 


Cav RLISH, tshur-lish. adj. [from churl,] 
1. Rude; brutal; harſh; auſtere; four; 
mercileſs; unkind ; uncivil. | 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears, 
Thoſe at her father's churliſb feet ſhe tendet d. 
Sbaleſp. 
The interruption of their chi drums 
Cuts off more circumſtance; they are at hand 
To parly, or to fight. Shateſp. 
A lion in love with a lafs, deſired her father's 
conſent. The anſwer was churliſs enough: He'd 
never marry his daughter to a brute. Z'Eftrange. 
He the purſuit of c6ur/i/5 beaſts | 
Preferr'd to ſleeping on her breaſts. * 
2. Selfiſh ; avaricious 
'- The man was churliſs and evil in his doings. 
I Samv:l, 
This ſullen churliſb thief 
Had all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. King. 
3. {Of things.] Unpliant; croſs-grained; un- 
manageable; harſh ; not yielding. 
If there be emiſſion of ſpirit, the body of the 
metal will be hard and churliſb. Bacon : Nat. Hit. 
The. Corniſh were become, like metal often 
fired and quenched, churlip, and that would 
ſooner break than bow. Bacon's Hen. VII. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very 
churliſb blue clay. Mortimer: Huſbandry. 


4. Vexatious; obſtructive. 
Will you again unknit 
This churliſs knot of all abhorred war? Sl 
Spain found the war fo cburli/s and longſome, 
as they found they ſhould conſume themſelves i 


Waller. 


an endleſs war. 7 | Bacon. 
| Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churliſb rub ſays nay. Craſta. 


CHO'RL1 SHLY, tshfir-lish-1y. ad v. (from 
churli/h.}. Rudely ; brutally. 


put aver the ſon for a reward of the ſervice a= 


br _] fire. Howt!h» 


CH U/RLIHNESSI 


To the oak, now regnant; the olive did churlift'y | 


cu 


11888855, tshür“-IHsh-nls. 2. /. [from 
cynlipenerre, Saxon.) Brutality; 


Cay nl 
churlifh ; 
ruggedneſs of manner. 

Better is the churlifbneſs of 


a man than a cour- 
Ecclus. xlii. 14. 


teous woman. 
In the churiiſpagſ of fortune, a poor honeſt man 
ſuſſers in this world. L' Eftrange. 


Cuvgme, tshirm'. u. J. [more properly 
chirm, from the Saxon cynme, a clamour 
ornoiſe ; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle, ] 
A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. 

He was conveyed to the Tower, with the 
cherme of a thouſand taunts and reproaches. Bacon. 

CHURN, tshür'n. 2. / (properly chern, from 
bern, Dutch; cenene, Sax. ] The vellel in 
which the butter 'is, by long and violent 
agitation, coagulated and ſeparated from 
the ſerous parts of the milk. - A 

Her aukward fiſt did ne er employ the churr. 
ET Gay's Paſtorals. 

To Cyven, tshür'n. v. a. [4ernen, Dutch.) 

t. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a vio- 
lent motion. 

Perchance he ſpoke not ; but 

Like a full-acorn'd boar, a churaing on, 

Cried Oh. Shakeſp. 
Froth fills his chaps; he ſends a grunting 
ſound, ; | ; 

And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 

2 | Dryden. 

roſe. | 
Addiſon. 

The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 

aliment, conſiſts in mixing with it animal juices, | 

and in the action of the ſolid parts, churning them 


—_—— 


Clurn'din his teeth the foamy venom 


together, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
The cburaing of milk bringeth forth butter. 
. Proverbs. 


You may try the force of imagination, upon 
ſtaying the coming of butter after the churning. 
Bacen's Nat. Hi. 
Cav'axgworm, tihfir'-whrm. . . {from 
cynnan, Sax.] An inſet that turns avout 
nimbly ; called alfo a fancricket, 
| Skinner. Phillips. 
To Cuusk, tsh0'ze. See To CHOOSE. 


CayLa/cCEoUs, EKF -lA'-shͤs. adj. [from 
2 Belonging to chyle; conſiſting of 
chyle. | f | 

When the ſpirits of the chyle have half fer- 
mented the chy/accous maſs, it has the ſtate of 
drink not ripened by fermentation. . 

Hoyer on the Humours, 

CHYLE, kyle. x. ſ. [XS] The white 
Juice formed in the ſtomach by digeſtion | 
of the aliment, and afterwards changed 
into blood. 

This powerful ferment, mingling with the 

parts, | 
The leven'd maſs to milky cbyle convert | 
Blackmore. 

The chyle cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt 
veſſels. Arbuthnot, 

CHYLIFA'CT10N, ky-1y-fAk'-shin. 2. /. [from 


chyle.] The act or proceſs of making chyl 
in the body. F aan 


Drinking exceſſively 


% 


during the time of cbyl.- 


faction, ſtops peripiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ky-ly-fak'-tiv. adj. [from | 


CayLira'cTive, 
<hylus, and facio to make, 
the power of makin 

CHYLOPot'TICK, ky 
and weg.] Having the 
fice, of forming chyle. 

According to the force of the 
more or leſs chyle may be 


fame food. 4 | | 
V.-Aäs. adj. 


Lat.] Having 


power, or the of- 


cbylopoctick organs, 
extracted from the 
| Arbuthnot. 
[from chyle.] Con- 


; 


Cux vous, k 
liling of chyle; partaking of chyle. 


3 | 
-l0-pEt'-Ik. adj.” x. 


| 


| 


| Milk is the chylows part of an animal, already 
prepared. 4 Arbutbaoi. 
| Gur'mics, Um nik. J a4 lem Lat. 


1. Made by chymiſtry. 

I'm tir'd with waiting for this chymick gold, 

Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 

The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether chymical or Galenical 
-preparations. Watts. 

2. Relating to chymiſtry. 

Methinks already, from this chymick flame, 

I ſee a city of more precious mold. Dryden. 

With chymick art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 

Chy/mic, kim'-mik. 2. /. A chymiſt. Obſo- 
lete. | 

The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, ſeem to have reſolved ic into 
nobler uſe: an art now utterly loſt, or perchance 
kept up by a few chymics. Wotton. 

CHy'MICALLY, kim'-mi-kal-ly. adv. [from 
chymical.] In a chymical manner. 

CHY'MIST, kim mist. 2. /. [See CHyYmis- 
TV.] A profeſſor of chymiſtry ; a philo- 
ſopher by fire. 

The ſtarving clymiſt, in his golden views 
Supremely bleſt. 

Chy'misTRY, kim'-mis-try. n. . [derived 
by ſome from x»u©- juice, or «vw to melt; 
by others from an oriental word, &kema 
black. According to the ſuppoſed ety mo- 
logy, it is written with y or e.] 

An art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in 
veſſels, or capable of being contained therein, are 
ſo changed by means of certain inſtruments, and 
principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and 
virtues are thereby diſcovered, with a view to 
phileſophy or medicine. Beerhaave. 

Operations of chymiſiry, fall ſhort of vital force: 
no chymiſt can make mulk or blood of graſs, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CIBA! Riovs, 8i-ba'-ryas. adj. [cibarius, Lat. 
from cibus food.] Relating to food; uſeful 
for food ; edible. V 

COL, sfb/-bll. 2. /. [ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall ſort 
of onion uſed in ſallads. This word is 
common in the Scotch dialect ; but the / 
is not pronounced.” NEE 

Ciboules, or ſcallions, are a kind of degenerate 


| 


—_— —— 


onions. Mortimer. 
CI'CATRICE "IF n. ſ. [cicatris 
CICATRIX, 5 slk -A- trls. Latin.) : 


1. The ſcar remaining after a wound. 

One captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an em- 
| blem of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek. Shakeſp. 
2. A mark ; an impreſſion : ſo uſed by Shake- 

SHeare leſs properly. 

| Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure | 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakeſp. 
C1CATRI'SANT, -81k-4-tri'-zant. 2. . [from 
cicatrice.] An application that induces a 
cicatrice. 
C1CATRI'SLVE, sIk-A- 


1 0 


tri slv. adj. [from cica- 


duce a cicatriee. | 
C1CATRIZA'TION, slk-A-trt zA-shun. u. /. 
[from cicatrice.] : 
1. The act of healing the wound. : 
A vein burſted, or corroded, in the lungs, is 
looked upon to be for the moſt part incurable, be- 
| cauſe of the motion and coughing of the lungs 
tearing the gap wider, and hindering che conglu- 
tination and cicatrization of the vein. Harvey. 
2. The ftate of being healed, or ſkinned over. 
The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is called digeſtion; the ſecond, or the 
filling up with fleſh, incarnation ;+and the laſt, 
or ſkmning over, cicatrization, Sharp's Surgery. 


Pope's Eſſay on Man. 


trice.] Having the qualities proper to in- 


CIM 


2 C1CATRIZE, slk“-A-trize. v. a. [from 
cicatrix.] 
1. To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, or 
ulcers, as heal and ſkin them over. 
f Quincy. 
2+ To heal and induce the ſkin over a ſore- 

We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it 

with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman on Tumours. 
ay" CE uy 8Is'-If. . ſ. [myrrhis.) A fort of 
erb. | 
CicHoRaA'CEovs, 8k-6-ri-shtis. adj. (from 
cichorium, Lat.] Having the qualities of 
fuccory. | 

Diurcticks evacuate the ſalt ſerum ; as all acid 
dinreticks, and the teſtaceous and bitter cichora- * 
ceous plants. | | Floyer. - 

Cicn'-prASPE, —_— n. ſ. {cicer.] A plant. 

To CI'CURATE, 8 K -u-ràt. D. A. [ cicuro, 
Lat.] To tame; to reclaim from wildneſs ; 
to make tame and tractable. 

Poiſons may yet retain ſome portion of their 
natures; yet are ſo refracted, cicrrated, and fub- 
dued, as not to make good their deſtructiye ma- 
lignities. Briwn's Fug. Err. 

CicuRra'TiION, sIk-i-ra'-shan. . . [from 
cicurate.] The act of taming or reclaiming 
from wildneſs. | 

This holds not omy in domeſtick and manſuete 
birds, for then it might he the effeR of cicuration 
or inſtitution ; but in the wild. Ray on the Creation. 

CIDER, 8f-dar. u. .. [cidre, Fr. fidra, Ital. 
ficera, Lat. omtge, . 20 poco 

1. All kind of ſtrong liquors, except wine. 
This ſenſe is now wholly obſolete. 

2. Liquor made of the juice of fruits preſſed 

We had alſo drink, wholeſome and good wine 
of the grape, a kind of cider niade of a fruit of 
that country; a wonderful pleaſing and refreſh- 
ing drink. Bacon. 

3. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 
mented. This is now the ſenſe. 2 
To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silurian cid:r born, 
Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. 
Philips. 
CrDErtsT, '-dir-ist. 1. J. from cider.] 
A maker of cider, 

When the cideriſt: have taken care fer the beſt . 
fruit, and ordered them aſter the beſt manner they 
could, yet hath their cider generally proved pale, 
ſharp, and ill taſted. Mortimer. 

C1/DERKIN, sf-dur-Kln. 2. /. [from cider.] 

A low word uſed for the liquor made of the 
murk or groſs matter of apples, after the cider is 
preſſed out, and a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; the whole infuſing for about 
forty-eight hours. Pbillipss World of Words. 

Ciderkigz is made for common drinking, and 
ſupplies the place of ſmall beer. Mortimer 


CikLixs, $E'-ling. 2. /. See CEILING. 


CEERGE, serg. n. . [French.} A candle 
carried in proceſſions. — its 
C1 L1ARY, 81-yA-ry. adj. [cilium, Lat-] Be- 
Jonging to the eyelids. | | 4 
The cilfary proceſſes, or rather the ligaments, ' 
obſerved in the infide of the ſclerotick tunicles 
of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a muſcle, by the 
contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. 
Na; on the Creation. 
CiL1'ciovs, si-lish'-bs. adj. [from cilicium 
thaircloth, Lat.] Made of hair. 
A ent of camel's hair, that is, made of 
ſome texture of that hair; a_ coarſe garment, a 
cilitious or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſte- 


% 


rity of his life. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Cina, 8F-mar, See SIMAR. ED 
CinULtARCH, 8F-mE-ly-irc.. u. / [from 


xapanuegn.] The chief keeper of plate, 
veſtments, and things of value, belonging 
to a church; a church-warden. 4 


| 


| Ci' METER, 


- 


— 


1 


CIN 


Ci' METER, em- tür. n. ſ. [cimitarra, Span. 
and Portug. from chimeterr, Turkiſh. Blu- | 
teau's Portugueſe Dictionary.] A ſort of 
ſword uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent, backward. - This 
word is ſometimes erroneouſly ſpelt i- 
mitar, and ſcymiter; as in the following 
examples. N 
By this ſcimitar, 
That flew the ſophy and a Perſian 


ince, 


That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. Shateſþ. | | 


Our armours now may ruſt, our idle {cymiters 

Hang by our ſides for ornament, not uſe. Dryden. 
C1'nCTURE, sInk-tshör. . ſ. [cinfura, Lat.) 
1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cindure 

Hold out this tempeſt, | - Shatyþ. 

Columbus found th' American ſo girt 

With feather'd cinfure, naked elſe, and wild. 

2: 3 | Milton. 

le binds the ſacred cinfure round his breaſt. 

1 | Pope. 
2. An incloſure. 

Ihe court and priſon being within the cinfure 

of one wall, h , Bacon's Henry VII. 
3. [In architecture.] A ring or liſt at the top 

and bottom of the ſhaft of a column; ſe- 

parating the ſhaft at one end from the baſe, 

at the other from the capital. It is ſup- 

poſed to be in imitation of the girths or 

ferrils anciently uſed to ſtrengthen and 

preſerve the primitive wood columns, 

RT | Chambers. 

CUNDER, sin'-dar. 2. /. {ceindre, Fr. from 

cineres, Lat.] | 
1. A-maſs ignited and quenched, without 

being reduced to aſhes. 

I ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 


Did but I ſpeak thy deeds ! Shakeſp. 


There is in ſmiths cinders, by ſome adheſion of | 


iron, ſometimes to be found a magnetical opera- 

tion. | | Brown. 
So ſnow on Etna does unmelted lie, 

Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly. 


Walter. | 


2. A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 
If from adown the hopeful chops 
The fat upon a cinder drops, 

To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame. 
CINDER-WENCH, $in'-dir-wentsh. 
CiNDER-WOMAN;. sln-dür-wüm-un. : n. J. 

[ cinder and auoman. ] A woman whoſe trade 

is to rake in heaps of aſhes for cinders. 

"Tis under ſo much naſty rubbiſh laid, 
To find it out 's the cind:r-wvoman's trade. 


Eſſay on Satire. | 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, | 


and yet went abroad like a cinder-zbench. 
4 8 Arbuthnot's Hi. of John Bull. 
In the black ferm of cinder-2vench ſhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place had baniſh'd 
4 mhame. c Gay. 
CINERA“TTION, sin-e-r%-shdn. 2. , [from 
eineres, Lat.] The reduction of any thing 
by fire to aſhes: A term of chymiſtry. 
CIxX RJ riovs, sin-L-rIsh“-üs. adj. [cineri- 
eius, Lat.] Having the form or ſtate of 


es. | 

The nerves ariſe from the glands of the cineri- 
rious part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
parts of the body. Cheyne. 
Cin Rur ENT, S- ner-d-Knt. adj. [from 
eineres, Lat.] Full of aſhes. Dick. 
Cinerx, sing. x. /. [from cingulum, Lat.] 
A girth for a horſe. rn 
Ci'nNABAR, Bin'-ni-bir. x. . Jetanabaris, 
Lat.] Cinnabar is native or factitious: the 

itious cinnabar is called vermilion. 


Did. | 


| 


| 


Swift. | 


1 


ö 


: 
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Clantbar is the ore ont of which quickfilyer is 
drawn, and conſiſts partly of a mercurial, and 


rtly of a ſulphureo-ochreous matter. | 
** Woodzoard"s Met. Foſſils. 


The particles of mercury uniting with the par- 
ticles of ſulphar, compoſe cinnabar. Newton's Opt. 
C1NNABAR of Antimony, $in'-na-btir, is made 
of mercury, ſulphur, and crude antimony. 
CYNNAMON, sIn'/-n4-mun, n. /. [cinmamomum, 
Lat. ] The fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iſland of Ceylon. Its leaves reſemble thoſe 
of the olive, both as to fubſtance and 
colour. The Fruit reſembles an acorn 
or olive, and has neither the ſmel} nor 
taſte of the bark. When boiled in water, 
it yields an oil, which, as it cools and har- 
dens, becomes as firm and white as tal- 


low; the ſmell of which is agreeable in | 


candles. The cinnamon of the ancients 
was different from ours, 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, - 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. | 
3 | Dryden's Fables. 
Cinnamon Water, sln-nã-mün, is made by 
diſtiling the bark, firſt infuſed in barley 
water, in ſpirit of wine or white wine, 
Chambers. 


CINSUE, s8Ink'. u. /. [French.] A five. It is 


uſed in games alone; but is often com- 


[cingue feuille, | 


pounded with other words. 
Cixnque-FoiL, sink“-foll. u. / 
Fr.] A kind of five-leaved clover, 
CiNQUE-PACE, 8ink'-pase. #./. [cingue pas, 
Fr.] A kind of grave dance. 

Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meaſure, and a cinque-pace, The firſt ſuit 
is hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as 
fantaſtical ; the wedding, mannerly and modeſt, 
as a meaſure full of ſtate and gravity; and then 
comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, falls 
into the ciague-pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks 


into his grave. 


Fr. 

- 94 havens that lie towards France, and 
therefore have been thought by our kings to be 
ſuch as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved 
againſt invaſion, In which reſpec, the places 
where they are have a ſpecial governour or 
keeper, called by his office Lord Warden of the 
cingue ports; and divers privileges granted to 

them, as a particular juriſdiction ; their warden 

having the authority of an admiral among them, 
and ſending out writs in his own name. The 
cinque ports are Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, 
Winchelſea, Rumney, and Hithe ; ſome of which, 

as the number exceeds five, muſt either be added 
to the firſt inſtitution by ſome later grant, or ac- 
counted as. appendants to ſome of the reſt. Corvell. 

| They, that bear, 

- 'The cloth of ſtate above her, are four barons 

Of-the cingue ports. Sbaleſp. 


CIxquE-s POT TED, sInk'-sp6t-tid. adj. Hav- | 


ing five ſpots. 


A mole, cingue ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 
I' th* bottom of a cowllip. ___  Shakefp. 
C1'oN, s'-un, u. /. (on, or ſcion, French. ] 
1. A ſprout ; a ſhoot from a plant. 
. We have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our 
carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts ; whereof I take 
this, that you call love, to be a ſect or cion, Sha+. 
'The ſtately Caledonian oak, newly ſettled in 
his triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his 
own royal ſtem. Herwel. 
The ſhoot engrafted or inferted on a ſtock. 
The cion over-ruleth the ſtock; and the Rock is 
but paſſive, and giveth aliment, but no motion, 
to the graft,” Bacon. 
CFPHER, T- fur. 1. /. [chifre, Fr. zifra, Ital. 


2. 


fra, low Lat, from an oriental root. 6 A company ; an aſſembly, 


Shateſp. | 
CrxnQuE-PORTS, sink'-ports. u. /. [cinque ports, | 


On Her left breaſt | ie 


Chambers. | 
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| If the people be ſomewhat in the eleg 


CIR 


1. An arithimetical character by wk: 
number - noted; a figure. 7 Which fome 
2. An arithmetical mark, which 1 
for nothing itfelf, increaſes the Randing 
the other figures. ue of 
Mine were the very cipher of à fur a: 
To find the faults, whoſe fine an 5 
And let go by the actor. Shake 
5 / 


cannot make them nulls or cipher; in the . 7% 
or tranſlation. | 7M 3 
As, in accounts, ciphers and figures paſs hw 
ſums, ſo names paſs for things. 8. > 
3. An intertexture of letters engraved ul. : 
ally on boxes or plate. 0 ” 
Troy flam'd in burniſh'd 
throne, 
ArMs AND Tug MAN in golden ciphers ſhone, 
Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and bhp 
Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heavins ſide 
To ſtamp the maſter's cipher ready ſtand,” Tem. 
4+ A character in general. 5 
In ſucceeding times this wiſdom began to he 
written inciphers and characters, and letters hear. 
ing the form of creatures, 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the urls 
5. A fecret or occult manner of writing, or 
the key to it. 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, 
In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne. 
He was pleaſed to command me to ſtay at Lon. 
don, to ſend and receive all his letters; and I wz; 
furniſhed with mine ſeveral ciphers, in order to it, 
Denbam. 


noun.] 


gold; and o'er the 


3 


| To CHER, 8!-far.- v. n. [from the 
To practiſe arithmetick. 
You have been bred to buſineſs; you can cipher; 
I wonder you never uſed your pen and ink. 
Arbuthn, 
To Cr/rHER, st-für. v. a. To write in oc- 
cult characters. 
He frequented fermons, and penned notes: his 
notes he cipbered with Greek characters. Hayward, 
To CYRCINATE, $Er-8Y-nat. v. a. [circins, 
| Lat.] To make a circle; to compals round, 
or turn round, Bailey, 
CiRCINA'T1ON, séèr-sV-nà-shün. . /. [circi- 
natio, Lat.] An orbicular motion; a turn- 
ing round; a meaſuring with the com- 
paſſes. Baile). 
CIRCLE, sér“kl. 2. /. [circulus, Latin.) 
1. A line continued till it ends where it be- 
gun, having all its parts equidiſtant from 
a common centre, 
Any thing that moves round about in a cir, 
in leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move; but feems to be a perfect intire circ!: ot 
that matter, or colour, and not a part of 2 cri 
in motion, Locle. 
By a circle 1 underſtand not here perſect geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe 
length is equal to its breadth; and which, a5 to 
ſenſe, may feem circular. Newton's Opticks, 
| Then a deeper ſtill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round 
To cloſe the face,of things. Thomſon's Summer, 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. 
It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the ery 


_— 


— 


_— 


4+ Compaſs ; incloſure, 

A great magician, 
| Obſcured in the crel: of the foreſt. Shakp- 
5. — aſſembly ſurrounding the principal 

erſon. 
E To have a box where eunuchs ſing, 
And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. 
4 . : | Po pe Horace. 
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* 1 wilt call over to him the whole efref> of bean- f 


” Yes that are diſpoſed among the boxes, Addiſon. 
Ever fince that time, Liſander viſits in every 


circle. 0 N Taler. 
5. Any ſeries ending as it begins, and per- 
ually repeated. 


There be fruit trees in hot countries, which 
par bloſſoms and young fruit, and young fruit 
andi ripe fruit, almoſt all the year, ſucceeding one 
another; but this circle of ripening cannot be but 
in ſucculent plants, and hot countries. Bacon. 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls within itſelf again. Dryd. Firg. 
g. An inconcluſive form of argument, in 
which the foregoing propoſition is proved 
by the following, and the following pro- 
. * poſition inferred from the foregoing. 
That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity; and 
acain, that gravity is a quality whereby an heavy 
body deſcends, is an impertinent circle, and teach- | 
eth nothing. - __ Glanville's Scepfir. 
That fallacy called a circle, is when pne of the 
premiſſes in a f yHogiſm is queſtioned and oppoſed, 
and we intend to prove it by the concluſion. 
, Wag Watts's Logick. 
9. Circumlocution indirect form of words. 
ä Has he given the lye ö 
In circle or oblique, or ſemicircie, | 
Or direct parallel? You muſt challenge him. 
. * Fletcher's Ducen of Corinth. 


ro. Cirdes of the German Empire. Such pro- 
vinces and principalities as have a right 
to be preſent at diets. They are in num- 
ber ten. Trevoux. 


To CrRCLE, sér'kl. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To move round any thing. 
I be lords, that were appointed to circle the 
hill, had ſome days before planted themſelves in 
laces convenient. | Bacon, 
Another Cynthia her new journey runs, 
And other planets circle other ſuns. Pope's Dunciad. 
z. To incloſe; to ſurround. 
What ſtern ungentle hands | 
Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Oft her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, | 
* Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought to ſleep 
| 'in? Sba beſp. 
While theſe fond arms, thus circling you, may 
1 
; More-heavy cbains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. 
R Prior. 
Unſeen, he glided thro' the joyous crowd, 
With darkneſs circlet and an ambient cloud. Pope, 
3. Tocircle in. To confine ; to keep together. 
We term thoſe things dry which have a con- 
fiſtence within themſelves, and which, to enjoy 
2 determinate figure, do not require the ſtop or 
© hindrance- of another body to limit and cirele 
them in. | / Digby on Bodies, | 
To CRE, Sr kl. v. 2. To move circu- 
larly; to end where it begins. | 
The well fraught bowl 
Circles inceſſant; whilſt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jeſts reſounds. 
"Xe 5 | " Philips. | 


—_—_. 


| 


| Now the cireling years diſcloſe | 
The day predeſtin'd to reward his woes. 
. | | Pope's Odyſſey. 
CrxCLED, 8&rk1d. adj. [from era.) a. 3 
the form of a circle; round. | 
| Th incoaſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb. Shakeſp, 
Cracrzr, Sr kit. n. ,. {from cirele.] A 
eCircle; an orb: properly a little circle, 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay d 
: His golden circle: in the weſtern ſhade. . | 
e Er | Pope's Ody fey. - 
Ci >CLING,$Er'-kling. participial 40%. . 
To tircle.] Having the form of a circle ; 
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Krreular q round. 


4. A ring; a diadem; that by which any 


| z- Round, like a circle; circumſcribed by a 


CIR 


* he ſurveys, and well might, where he 
ood 
So high above the circling canopy | 
Of night's extended hade. Milton's Par. Loft. 
CIRCUIT, $er'-ktit. x. /. {circuit, Fr, cir- 
cuitus, Lat.] 8 | 
t. The act of moving round any thing. | 
There are four moons alſo perpetually rolling 
round. the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the ſun, 
| Watts on the Mind. 
2+ The ſpace incloſed in a circle. ü 
He led me up 
A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, 
A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
3. Space; extent; meaſured by travelling 
round. : 
He attributeth unto it ſmallneſs, in reſpect of 


% 
. 


circuit. Hooler. 
The lake of Bolſena is reckoned one- and- twenty 
miles in circuit. Addiſon on Italy. 


thing is incircled. 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head 
Do calm the fury ot this mad-brain'd flaw. Shak. 
5. The viſitations of the judges for hold- 
ing aſſiſes. | 
The circuits, in former times, went but round 
about the pale; as the circuit of the cynoſura 
about the pole, | Daviec. 
6. The tract of country viſited by the judges. 
7. Long deduction of reaſon. 
Up into the watch tower get, 
And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallacies ; 
Thou ſhalt not peep thro' lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern, Donne, 


Cixculr of action, sér'-küt. [In law.] Is a 
longer courſe of proceeding to recover the 
thing ſued for than is needful. Cowell. 


To CIRCvVIT, sër“ küt. v. 2. [from the noun.] 
To move citcularly. | 
Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs | 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, 
Quick circuitixg. a 
Cixcuirg'ER, sér'-kü-tè'r. . J. [from cir- 
cuit.] One that travels a circuit. ö 
Like your fellow circuiteer, the ſun, you travel 
the round of the earth, and behold all the iniqui- 
ties under the heavens. Pope. 
Cixcurriox, scr-ki-ish/-un. u. /. {circuitio, 
Lat.] 
. The act of going round any thing. | 
2. Compals ; maze of argument. 
To apprehend by what degrees they lean to 
things in ſhow, though not in deed, repugnant 


one to another, requireth more ſharpneſs of wit, 


more intricate circuitions of diſcourſe, and depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth yield. 
| | Hooker. 
CyRCULAR, sér-kü-lAr. adj. [circularis, Lat.] 


circle, | 

The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, 

And part triangular, Fairy Queen. 

He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground; 

The form was circular. 

Nero's port, compoſed of huge moles running | 
round it in a kind of circular figure. BY 

f | Aadliſen on Daly. | 
2. Succeſſive in order ; always returning, 

From whence th' innumerable race of things 

By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. Roſcommon. 
3. Vulgar; mean; circumforaneous. . 

Had Virgil been a circular poet, and cloſely 
adhered to hiſtory, how could the Romans have 
"had Dido ? ; Dennis. | 

4- Ending in itſelf: uſed of a paralogiſm, 
. where the ſecond propoſition at once 


Philips, | 


*Dryden's Fables. | 


CIR 
One of Cartes's ſrſt principles of reaſoning, 
after he had doubted of every thing, ſeems to be 
too circular to ſafely build upon; for he is for 
proving the being of God from the truth of our 


facylties, and the truth of aur faculties from the 
being of a God, Baker's Reflect. on Learning, 


5. Circular Letter, A letter directed to ſeveral 
1 who have the ſame intereſt in 
ome common affair; as in the convoca- 
tion of aſſemblies, 


6. Circular Lines. Such ſtraight lines as are 
divided from the diviſions made in the 
arch of a circle; as the lines of fines, tan- 
gents, and ſecants, on the plain ſcale and 
ſector, - 

7. Circular Sailing, is that performed on the 
arch of a great circle. ( 


CIRCULA'RITY, $SEr-kii-lar/-{-tF. 2. {. [from 
circular.) A circular form. p< 

The heavens have no diverſity or difference, 
but a ſimplicity of parts, and equiformity in mo- 
tion, continually ſucceeding each other; ſo that, 
from what point ſoever we compute, the account 
will be common unto the whole circularity. Browne 


CrRCULARLY, $Cr'-kii-lar-lfy, adv. [from 
circular.) 
I. In form of a circle. 


The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral re- 


gions, involving one another like orbs about the 
ſame centre; or of the ſeveral elements caſt cre 
cularly about each other, Burnet. 


2. With a circular motion. 
Trade, which, like blood, ſhould circularly flow, 
Stopp d in their channels, found its freedom loft, 
Dryden. 
Every body, moved circularly about any centre, 
recedes, or endeavours to recede, from that centre 
of its motion, | < Ray, 


To Cir/CULATE, 8&r-kli-lat. v. „. [from cir- 
culus. f : 

i. To move in a circle; to run round; to 
return to the place whence it departed in 
a conſtant courfe. | 

If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 

Our knowledge like our blood muſt circulate, 
Denham, 

Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of 
the univerſe circulates without any interval or re- 
poſe. Z' Eftrange, 

2. To be diſperſed. 

As the mints of calumny are perpetually at 
work, a great number of curious inventions, iſſucd 
out from time to time, grow current among the 
party, and circulate through the whole kingdom, 

Adliſan. 
To CIRCULATE, 8r'-ki-lit. v. a. To put 
about. | | 

In the civil wars, the money ſpent on both ſides 


was circulated at home; no publick debts con- 


'. tracted, : Sr. 
CiRCULA'TION, sèr-kü-lA“-shün. 2. [from 
| circulate.) : 


te Motion in a circle ; a courſe in which the 
motion tends to the point from which it 
began. pot 
What more obvious, one would think, than the 
| circulation of the blood, unknown till the laſt age ? 
| r Burnet's Theory. 
As much blood paſſeth through the lunga as 
through all the reſt of the body: the circulation is 
quicker, and heat greater, and their texture. ex> 
tremely delicate. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. A ſeries in which the Tame order is al- 
ways obſerved, and things always return 
to the ſame ſtate, . e 


As for the fins of peace, thou haſl brought upon | 


us the miſcries of War; ſo for the ſins of, war, thou 
ſeeſt fit to deny us the blefſing of peace, and to keep 


+4 


proves the firſt, and is proved by it. 


4. a, 


us in a circulation of miſexies. 5 K. 1 N 
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_ CIRCU'/MFERENCE, er- küm -f rens. n 1. 
feireunſtrentia, Bat. 
5 LE The "periphery 3 the five including and 


„ bim alone. 


"= ne 
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G64, by the cediney rele of eee, Mr; 


Sci on Modern Bducation. 
> A e — af meaning. 
it Mhen the 


man, being on earth, affirmeth that the 8on of man 


Vas in heaven at the ſamnę inſtant, chere is in theſe 
two 4 that, EN arculation bel beers mer. 
tioned, 


cr ECULATORY, 4-4 AT 1 = . /. bonn 
4 2 A chymical veſſel, in wich that 
which riſes from the-vellel, on. the fire is 


collected aud caoled an another — upon 


it, and falls down again. 


Ci 'RCULATORY sér“-kü-lA- tür 7 3 ad; from 
circulate.] Circulatory — — 4 e | 


CixcuUns' MBIENCYs. Sr 
u. . {from circumamlient.] Ihe; act of eh- 


compaſſing 
lee receixeth its figure, A unto the ar- | 


[Face x, concreteth or the cirqumanbicncy,, which 
aap. circum and ainkio, Lat.] | 


- confogrmeth it, Bro 

CIKCUMA'MBIENT.,. .8&-k . 
ing; encompaſſing incloſfing. ... A 

Ihe ci umbau caldncſs — the * of 


1 the velfel, like the ſecond region, coohiagrand con- 


denſing of it. FAI ene. 
- ToCixcuma 'MBULATE; alrddm-Am' «=bi-lA. 

v. n. [from . To 
Walk round abaut. 


7 CIRCUMCISE, ii e a, . 


cumci do, Latin,] To cut the prepuce or 
_— according to the lay Siven o the | - 
WS. 
They came to 2 the rm ** 
- One is alarmed at · the induſtry of che whigs, 
in aiming to ſtrengthen their routed party by a | 
, reinforcement from the circumciſed, Swifts 8 


Cixcunci '$10x,88r&ifim-oluh" -dn.n./.{from 


circumeiſe.] The mo or act of cutting off 

_ the foreſkin. - 1 

They left a a race behind Ins $. 

Like to eme, diſtinguiſhable ſcarcde 
From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milian. 


To CIRCUMDU'CT, -.s&r-kum-ddk't, v. a. 
(cireumduee, Lat.] To contravene ; to nul- 
Hfy: a term of civil law, - © © - * 

Acts ot judtcature may be cancelled and «&rc:im- 

Aucted by the will and direction of the judge; as 

ao hy che conſeut of the parties litigant, before 


ae judge has aa given ſentence. 
Aylife's Parergon. 
pan, n. 7 
from circumduct.] 


1. Nullification ; cancellation. k 


ſaith of the Jews, that thiy 4 
_ - erucified the Lord of glory : and when the Son of 


— TCl../ — 
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fred: Milte. 
— — g 
Tn hole * at ound. 
5 mor Y batten om Drode's Fei 
T ä of au orbicular 
| ”% 1 bubble, n looked on by the light of 


the clouds. reflected fr che 4 EA my at, its 
e 


r 1 
e it, 1 olour at 3 
be blue. p New 4 Optichs. 
4. An 755 ; þ circle; any. thing, ruler ar 
orbicular, 
lis pond'rous Wald, large and round, 
Behind ; the broad circumference 
* Hung on. is ſhoulders like the mon. Milton. 
ToCIRCU MFERENCE, r-küm'“-fé-rèns. v. a. 
een the noun. ] To include in a greular'! 
pace Oper. 
Nor | is 14 wes of this, great body included 
only. in itſelſ, or circumference by its e but 


diffuſed at indeterminate diſtances... . 
Nur 4 Vu Err. 
Ciscunregz'u rok, skr-Kùm f&rtn-thr. u. /. 
from circum ſero Lat. to carry about.) 'An 


FH inſtrument uſed in ſurveying, for meaſur- 
ing angles, conliſting of a braſs circle, an 
index with ſigbts, and a compaſs, and 
| mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and ſocket. 
Fun! * Chambers. 
C1 RCUMFLEZX, ekt küm- flicks. nf. lcircum- 
Heri, Lat.] An accept uſed to regulate 
the pronunciation of ſyllables, including 
or participating the acute and grave. 
The circumflex keeps the voice in a middle 
| anus, and therefore in-the Latin is compounded 
of both the other, Holder. 
Cixcv'MFLUENCE, r-küm- -flä-Ens. u. /. 
from circumſſuent.] An incloſure of waters. 
| A 8&r-kam'-fld-ent. adj. 
\ [circumfluens, Lat.] Flowing round wy 
thing. 
7 * I rale the Paphian race, 
| 


brace; 

4 dutcous people, and induſtrious iſle. 
Þ oy 2 . Pope's Od CE 
| cin cu rt vous, sr-küm--Hü- ds. adj. leir- 
|. cumſſuus, Lat.] Environing with Waters. 
25 He tho world 
Built on circum fluous waters calm, in wide © 
a Cryttalline dcean. Milton's Par. Leſt. 
| Laertes ou, girt with circum fluous tides. 
x — Pope: Odyſſes. | 
mcd os, ssr-küm-fö-rü“-nyüs. 

adj. Fcircumforanens, Lat.] Wandering from 

houſe to houſe: as, a cireumfor aneous fed- | 
dler, one that Ph at door s. 

To CIRC UM s6r-kim-fa'z. v. 4. 


The citation may be circumducted, though the 


defendant ſhovld 1 not appear; and the ine 
F mult be cited; as a cirtumdaction requires. 


* life's Parergin. | 


a. ong circumduction perkaps avy truth 4 
ived from any other truth. ' ' + - Hooker 


eee any thi : 
Exrend Aa * thy bounds, 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world ! -Miltds. 
- _* "Becauſe the hero is the centre of the main ac- | 
tion, all the lines from the circumference tend to | 
| Dryden. 
Fire, moved nimbly in the drcumference 27 A 
© Grcle, makes the whole circumference appear like 
2 circle of fire. Newton. 


* 


. 


: 
. „ 


— ay 
— —— — 
| 


4. 05" F 


[alrumfuſus, Fat.) To pour round; to 
_Tpread every. way. 
Men fee” better, when their eyes are againſt 


- the ſun; or candle, if they put their hand before 


© their eve. The glaring ſun, or candle, weakens 
the eye; whereas the light circumfuſed i is enough 
for the perception. Bacon Nat. Haft. 
His army, efrrumfus d on either wing. Milton. 
Earth, with her nether ocean circumſus d, 
Their pleaſant dwelling houſe. Mi den. 
This nymph the God Cephiſus had abus 'd, 
Wich all 2 winding waters circumfus 'd. 
. Addifor't Ovid. 
en neuFvsthE, sèr-küm- fu -sll. adj. [circum 
fili, Lat.] That which may be 
| poured or fpread round any thing. 
Artift divine, whofe ſkilful ande! 1 fold 
% The victim horn with circumfufile Pore 
, ope's Odyſſey. 
 Crnconry/2i0x,clr-khm-f-rbbn. u. ſ. (from | 


the gots, ant by wrout, | 5 


Nr 700 The act of ſpreading round; 
the 3 being poured 9 


| 


| 


| 
1 


11 


[+ 


4 x 


© Whoſe hounds the deep erregen waves em- 


1 


| Fr 


| 


[ 


. 
2 


* 
ö 
2 


| 


| 


1 


| Tixcunr' TION, 86&r-kum-[sh/. 


|  CizcyM MU/RED, 8er-ktim-mY'rd. adj. 


55 
A 


| of 


0 


"CIR 


That ſhook” heav's's whole - circunfernca, con- } To CIRCUMGYRATE, 8Er-ktiny-;3. 


(dre and „Lat.] To "a 
+47 All the glands of of the . —. = 
- rious ſorts of veſſels curled, Ci Cum rat 8 
complicated together. ID 2 
. sr - Kü shün. 
. . [from cirrwngyrate.} T ry 
ning — &y ] — a& of run. 
The ſun turns —— his own 
wow days, from. * firſt being P 
rn. 
CixcumJa'cenrt, s6r-kiim-jV-54nt, adj, 
cumjacens,” Lat.] Lying round any thi 
 botderirig on every fide. 


axis in twenty. 
ut into ſuch 2 


ch. 


(cir. 
nz; 


tn. u. ,. [from 


' © ehrcumeoy enen, Lat.] The ad of prig 


> round. N z 
IRCUMLYGA TIONS Tkum-] 4. 
Leircumligv, Eatin.) 8 bl, F 
1. a 35 of binding round. | 
2. e ond with which any thing is enc- 
pa Maa: Y B15 encom. 
CixcumLocu'TION, 86r-kim-18&k2' -shün, 
n. /. Leircumlocutio, Lat.) 
I, & circuit or compaſs of words; periphra- 
18 
Virgil, ſtudying brevity; could bring theſe 
words into a rlarrow compaſs, which a tranſlato- 
_"cabinot render without circumlocutien. Dryd:r, 
I much' prefer the plain Billingſgate way cf 
> eating names, betauſe it would fave abundauce 
of time, loſt by circumlocution. Cwift, 
2. The uſe of indirect expreſſions, 
Theſe * are not to be dealt withal, but by 
a train of myſtery and circumlocution, 5 Eras 


[circum 


and murus, Lat.] Walled round; encom- 


24e! with a wall. 

e hath a garden circummured with bricks, 

Shake 
end! iSAsUE, sSr-kiim-niv For 
adj. 2 — circuminavig ate. That which 

_ may fafled round. 

The being of Antipodes, the habitablencſs of 
the torrid zone; and rendering the whole ter- 
raqueous globe circummavigab e. Ray on the Creatien, 

To CIRCUMNA/VIGATE, 86r-kiim-nav'-Y-git, 

V. a. [cifeuin and navigo, Lat.] To fail 

round. 

Cx:RCUMNAVIGA'TION, s&r-küm-när-B-g3“ 
shün, n. 7. [from circumnavigate. The ad 
of failing round. 

What be ſays concern g the circumpanigation 
of Africa, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the Red 
Sea, is very remarkable. Arbutbnot on Coins, 
| CrRxcumnd vIGATOR, 86r-kim-nav-f-gotur. 
un. . One that fails round. 
Ce er ion, séræüm-ply- k#/-$h16 
n. . Leiccumplico, Lat.] 

r. Ihe ack of enwrapping on every fide. 

Abe ſtate of being enwrapped. 
emecvutch LA, Ser-Kküm-poꝰ Aar. adj. (fron: 

cir cum and polar, ] Stars near the Nort 
. pole, whic move round it, and never * 

In the — nc are faid to be 


cof * 24 Fe un. ./ 


escort en, wr-kfm-pd- 


P and p 17 Gor 43 The. act of placing 
avy. ing eircu 

Now 1 er Alanis l ; ee tiles or 
baſkets of cart... 7 foclyn's Kalender. 


CrixcCOmkaA'sTON, Sir küm-Ta“-Zbrün. 1.1. ** 
cumraſſa, Latin. ] The act of ſhavil | 4 
paring round. - 

CR cu Ar e edu abbr. . 
[circum and rot, Lat.) 


5 1. The act of whirling ound with 2 motion 


F 


- ike that af à Wheel z eitenmrolntion; ; 
cumgyration. 
The ftate of veing, whizled round. 7 


/ 


CTR, 2 CIR CIR 


em CUMSCRYBE, Ar-Küm-skrTb. v. 4. | CincunsPrctxERs Ne ga. 1. J. He had been provoked by men's tedions and 

77 arrum and A Cat. 6 * [from circumſpeR.] Caution ilance ; | circumſtantial recitals of their affairs or by. their 

bo To indoſe in certain lines or boundaries. watchfulneſs on e fide. | multiplied queſtions about his own. Prior's Dedic. 

— To bound; to limit; to confine. Travel forces circum 5 on thoſe abroad, | CIRCUM8TANTIA'LITY, 86r-kim-stin-shal- 
| The Andronicus 


who at home are nurſed in ſecurity, Wotton. th. n. /. [from circum f 7 
| *TYs « #* antial. 1 he ap- 
Wich honour and with fortune is return'd ; CFRCUMSTANCE, s&r-kim-stins. . /: pendage of CE j = of = 
From whence he ci ibed with his ſword, [circumftantia, Lat.] | thing as modified by circumſtances. 
„Aud brought to yoke, the enemies of Rome. 1. 2 1 r of relative —5 fat: | Cixcuusra'xTIATTx,ser-küm-stän-shal-Iy. 
* 6 LL 2 1 e lame to a moral action as accident to ad u. [from circum al, 
-*- Therefore muſt his choice be circumſerib'd a natural ſubſtance. * — ES . ; 
——_ N 1 t. According to circumſtance ; not eſſential- 
* Unto the — and yielding of that body When men are ingenious in picking out cirrum- ly ; accidentally. a 
| he's head. a v Shake. Fances of contempt, they do kindle their anger Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
He form'd the pow'rs of bean | much. Bacon's Eſſays. | ircumſtantially different. Glanville's Scepfic. 
Buch as he pleas d, and circumſerib'd their being Our confeſſing or concealing perſecuted truths, 2. Minutely ; exactly; in every cireumRance 
5 rib'd by 2 vary and change their very nature, according to or particular 
the action great, yet circumſc ; ; : ” wel ; int ci 
W eee ne 
The external circumſtances which do accom- s . j 4 «1;/tantially. room”. 
pany men's acts, are thoſe which do circumſcribe 2. The adjunQs of 6 fact, which make it more | + C1RCUMSTA'NTIATE, 86r-kimestin'- 
pany men — or leſs criminal; or make an accuſation 15 2 f 
and limit them. Stilling fleet. | more or leſs probable, «hat. v. 4. (rom cream fance.] 
v/ You are above e me leave . To place in particular circumſtances ; to 
The little forms which ciyrumſecribe your ſex. oe : 3 inveſt with particular accidents or adjuncts. 
By cireumflence, but to acquit myſelf, Shaleſp. 3 5 N 
—_ | Southern. . wo * ; If the act were otherwiſe circumflantiated, it 
| } 3. Accident; ſomething adventitious, which , : : Ve" 
n 2 -kim-skrip'-shun. may be taken away without the annihila- might will that freely, which now it Wills Sealy. 
na. . leircumſcriptio t.] N 5 . Bremball. 
1 [. L wetion of & a” tar form or mag- tion of the principal thing conſidered. 


- Senſe outſide knows, the ſoul thro all things 2. To place in a particular condition, as with 
m 22 


| oo: regard va paws or wealth, "A 
in the circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, | 55 , A number infinitely ſuperiour, and the Cir « 
0 fruits, and ſeeds, nature affects a regular figure. 4 Benſe, circumſtance ; ſhe doth the ſubſtance 1 cumſtantiated imaginab le, are for the ſucceſſion of 


Ray on the Creation, Hanover, S ift. 


r 5 Incident; event: ally of a mi | wif 
x. Limitation ; boundary; contraction; con- # er fübordinate kinck. J 7, CIRCUMVA'LLATE, s&r-kfim-val lat, 


'- finement: py e v. a. [circumwvallo, Lat.] To incloſe round 
| l — fot my perm — 3. 5 cunſlances of cotirage, in betty, and patience. * with trenches or fortifications. 

Put into * 7 _ * — 25 Clarendon, | CIRCUMYALLA'TION,. edr-küm-vväl-la“-shün. 
12 4 * 157 ©; 5-50 op” —2 I The ſculptor had in his thoughts the Conquer- | . /- [from cireumwallate.} 


k a * or's weeping for new worlds, or the like circum- . e art or act of caſting up fortifications 
” ficies; marking the form or limits on the ftance in hiſtory, £ - Addiſon. round a place, 
- vuthide. I "PS: ot The poet has gathered thoſe circumflance; which When the czar firſt acquainted himiſelf with 
Stones regular, are diſtinguiſhed by their ex- | moſt terrify the imagination, and which really mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules 
© ternal forms: ſuch as is circumſcriptive, or depend- happen in the raging of a tempeſt. Aridiſon's Spet?. of circumvallation and contravallation at the fiege 
ing upon! the whole ſtone, as in the cagle-ſtone, is 8 | -of a town in Livonia. Watts. 
Grew. 


| Condition; ſtate of affairs. It is frequent- 1 
* Foperly called the figure, rew ly uſed with reſpect to wealth or 7 2. The fortification or trench thrown up 
CIRCUMSPE'CT, &r'-kim-spEkt. adj. [cir- | as, good or ill circumſtances. round a place befieged. - 
 ramfpeS#is, Lat.] Cautious; attentive to None but a virtuous man can hope well in all This gave reſpite to finiſh thoſe ſtupendous cir- 
every thing ; watchful on all fides, . circumſtances. Bacon, | cummoallations and barricadoes, reared up by fea and 
* a None are for me, | We ought not to conclude, that if there be ra- land. Horvel. 
That look into me with conſid' rate eyes: tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they muſt | Cix cuuvx'criox, 8Er-kam-vek'-shan. 2. / 
High reaching Buckingham grows circum/pe2. therefore have human nature, or be involved in the Leirrumauett io, Lat.] 
| . | Shakeſp. | circumſtances of our world. Bentley. | x. The act of carrying round. 
Men of their own nature circumſaect and flow; When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, they | 2. The ſtate of being carried round. 
| but at the time diſcountenanced and __ are naturally enemies to 8 26 To CIRCUMVE'NT, s&r-kim-vint'. wv. a. 
aywro9d. , on & Freebolder. . - - | : 
The judicious doctor had been very watchful | To CrRCUMSTANCE, sér-küm-ſtäns. v. a. Pr * 
and circumſpe, to keep himſelf from being im- {from the noun.) To place in particular He, fearing to be betrayed of circumvented by 
poſed upon. Boyle. tuation, or relation. to the things, his cruel brother, fled to Barbaroſſa. 
ETmconsrr'ctrion,olr-kim-sptk'-shfin.n./. | _ To worthieſt things, | 7 Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks. 
2 cireumſpe#.) Watchfulneſs om every | Virtue, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee, As his malice is vigilant, he reſteth not to cir- 
z-caution ; general attention. | Rareneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings; cumvent the ſons of the firſt deceived. * 
Obſerve the ſadden growth of,wickedneſs, from And ſuch as they are circumftanc'd, they be. Dorne. — ' -Brown's Fulgar Erraurt. 
want of care and circumſpection im dhe firſt im prci- C1 RCUMSTANT, ser -küm-stànt. ad}. leircum- ; Should man | . 
«= .--.”__. _. _ __- Clarendon, | fans, Lat.] Surrounding ; environing. Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Alt. Par. Loft. 
So laying, his proud ſtep he ſeernfabturn'd, Its beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the Obſtinately bent 


| But with fly circumſpecdion. Mie Fur. Let. world, and it gives motion to all circumftant bodies. | To die undaunted, and to circumvent. .. Dryden, 


cv „ i 7 , . b a Di the Soul, Ig - 5 2 "a 4 
| Cizeonser'crive, &r-küm-s adj. | tad arctic. ETON = > bo CiRcunve'NTION, 8r-kfum-yen-shiin, . 


HH _ [ire crwnpetun, Lat} Lagking -8hil. adj. | {from circumvent.] | 


round way : "Ui: . ? [circumftantialis, low Lat-] : ud: i fture ; cheat; delufion.” 
SE blu nr  w__kcccczc- 
| No leſs alike the politick and wife, - —. | „„ by the ſubtleſt of us, would quickly appear by a fatal 
A dy flow things, with circumſpedtive eyes. Pajie, COONS which 5 abba As muſt be a — — 
L I | 11 m. , = - * - : r 
g Emoomare/crivELy, orikim-sptk-tly-ly, This juriſdiQion in the eflentials of ie, e — 


Ae. from cirrumſpectiue.] Cautioully ß iſtiani rcamſtantial additi againſt circumvention in commer 
ul d £ 4 -. as chriſtianity; and thoſe cir additions of : | * | A 
20 — EY with watchfulnely } fecular — chriſtian princes — | = 5 Collier of ebe. 
„way: watchfully. R e 3 pre-occupation.. - 
\CTrconexerry, &r-kim-spekt-l}. adv. Who would not prefer a religion that differsfrom — m—_— COR Tins | 
N rom circumpet.) With watchfulneſs every dur own in the circumſtantials, before one that dif- | Whatever hath * he on in eh Bate, 
a way cautiouſly ; watchfully; vigilantly. fers from it in the effentials? Addiſon's Freeho{der. , That could be brought to bodi 3 
a pi me than the | 2. Incidental; happening by change; caſual. | ad civeumorntin; © > + ; A 


fo _ concurrent of ath Bk T > |. Wierne: is bat aniihs 11 — — hp > EH NON 
_—— — 1 oufand eyes, who never Virtue s but auguiſhg wheny'tis ſeveral, To Cmeunver'sr, gir-kim-vist'. v. oc [cir- 


og Ay and circumfpetly. | By occaſion wak'd, and circumſtantial. © - Donne, | © a a | | 

y | . Full of ſmall events ieular: detailed, | ee, Lat.] Te cover round with 4 
1 Vor. J. Noe 9 Ray en 25 E p  T ——— © 2 3 particular; * b 1 garment, _S_a,, »5 5 * . 95 5, 44 

LIE 4 VIII. 8 2 ä | $&: 5 : 2 4 g Who 


If he is in the city, he muſt avoid haranguing 


cy .- - *t 8 bd 9 J 


BY 
* * * 5d 4 
5% BY * 2 


* 


A * 9 . g 8 Ta 1 
bat ei ent ot a 1 5 Hen en 71 In non I | 


* 618 


i . 109 -vig +tY TIJ JED <5 HN ob: Dome bus ener 
e Ewe 10 8 2b mobso11 . otto 2s 8 * 
1s Reproofy, i a be ae a 
or 9 nl 4 der cea7s Carat Himdetf, =" © | CfT1h OW tam adj (This ig Dryden 
_ 7 Ie And b truatit\yodth, | 3 SD Pe ar prcre Haring the I 
2 


4 Summons; citation om ca to. agen?” [ cnn as cowendice, meanneſs. i 


2 . SS: > K. le tation 3 citation. Mam nbt; yet 1. 

vo ao 0 WW; bo — e Shun 1 6 5 141) . Ee = ns Jinn if N. 0 
a circular m . IPG! " YA 4 £ 
8 Ia; ors (he ao for the ſake g the — uſe PEE don Fei 247. eee tag Lemos N < 
. ͤ , ( 
70 8 A n ge h. » its 
n * „', Sc „. | from another n - or of met, of man b e e bothin long ft inp "= 
ene 7 da- f. was Al '” y words. nen os ; Dod Nies 3 03 1895W onion 5 "Rn 2 
K. 4 N W al KN . 3. The paſſage or words quoted;pjacqueta- y citr 2+ urins of a thicker conſitence, the thefalt. 3 
228 of acdc Nom aw T. tiene neee (bn2blod ends u 1A neo - 7 5 40 ' Flyer on the Humour, 8 

2 The ſtate of being rolled round. 1 lettes Arier. caibed read + > Er- Qt 10 5 3 b. eh tie. 1 from eltrinus, akin, ” 
Tue twiſting of che guts is really: einher a ir- Without bluſhing, after the! charge: bg hath ad- +, 3 £2. Aa e 1 pure, ele . 
* ediibolution, or inſertion of one part of the gut vanced. lid eV Dun allo 1 gt ad yd Afterbury. |;; 115 5 ff : UG fre from Hawg 2nd — 
eniiſhes: 8 . 


within the btherr nnn 5 View the principle in- heir vanthers, and 8 Jed e In 4 long und 1 

3. The thing rolled round angther. 9 not in = <Itiatipns of-thale-whe would corfute \ Lol eee etangula! ec endet, 
Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs ls of theſe cir- os them. 0 open alle Gen 10 zac k 2 rn amid. It n Koc Otis th Toy or 

be the lt the x: ee, 1. Enumeration ; mention. bagmrmo3 11 Þ the CG "This one is Very plentiful 

- ; Milli. i: Phete cxnfes ect u conſfumptiomepdemick jewellers * — 

5 CR 152. Zea 1370 kj „Lat. = An ao this iſland: there remains a citation: of ſuch aa may . 15 call it” 4 e cut flones For "Mag of 


ircus 
ice” or for Prochico it in any cuumtry. Hara dC oofurP ions, |. " Which aye wiſtaken for topazes. 


"an RAVE, 6 
"with feats 1 for the ſpectators. err Arent, Set A- tür adj {from Tb cite. aer ange sit ctrün trün-trk. 7 dog, 
9 ' bile af. ſe elrtufes, Having, the power or form of eitation. 
in ele + fr ere doch give 4 plea- EN It a fate cite one to a plave to aA αecanf [1,1 It Nah vroad. Bi beak enen 
2 perlen * Net, e, der bene wich date, le mer Bra af r wt.) Doh of natiy Teaves, Ehpintecd like 
The one Was «about the cirgue of Flora, the | »though Warpe ba t chederterarUatory. Ecomes atroblong; thick;Befhy 
other bhp n- the Tarpeian mountain. Stilllag fleet. | 211 161Ug91 10 Hu Partrgone 41 


falls! th ods ; g A, 
See theivhue unpilar'd temple nods ; | To CIT. ade, 4/7. (te, Latin?) Pooh (NES elend, that the fnplefrut 


ce Gat 193 ""Genb#is the great Dre 
Swe with heroesy Pyber choak d with r. To ſu menen, to unter in a court. | bi Bat 


* Pop. | He held a late court, to which | 1121 s — f os for two n , Afi, 
Ox 2 n. N. lria, Latin A caſe ja tegu- Sue ofe was dileitby them, but Apes d hd, Wia. i I he fo 3 
ment: commonly uſed in medicinal lan- PFPorthwith the cited dead, + Nath / ee PR 

guage ** the coat or incloſure of a tumour. A Of all paſt ages, to che general Dh Wie: i KAT 5ft trün- WL tür. n. Aqua 
Cierkb, e d. 4, (from 4h. Ineloſed ' Shall beter, 160 :: „110%; See wk the rind of Grone 
ina eilt, dr Pr.. bi h 3 Thi power of ctng, and dragging thedetenda 48 Lie ae 2 F de os P 
; * "Y rt; was: n away.” ' Ayliff” s Parerg a «t . «\ E- ame with 
I ye oe 7 EY; e e. 8 To enen g te cal upon another authg- he - qr — riati&@ Fon its yellow colour. 
ITis not the rain that waters the whole earth, |. * ee 3 to direct; to ſummon-. 4 SI e 21 Keité, Freneh; avi, 

e which falls inte his ven fe, that muſt;| I peak to You, fir Thurio; 11} Lat.] noblen ini £1 e 
relieve him. South...l_ - Flir Valentine, I nced not-cite him to it. Sale 3 2 A large collection of houſes and inhabit 1h 
. A zefſervoir;. an incloſed fountain.” | * This ad experience cites me to devgal, bi 1-anterortdtcd bur abt chοναν 2 ! 

Tal Had no part as kind ly ſv ſtaid behind - And what I ou is from what] feel. N Pris, * Mies leck fafotyfrom-pumber better united, and by 

" In the wide, ciferns of the lakes copfin'd, | 3- To quotes: 5115 from alls und fortifications, the uſe whereot is t C3 

Did not the ſprings and rivers, drench the land, | 3 es aerwith 77 ee. 20 
de would | grow # w wilderneſs of ſand. be ſhewed than by * them out of the ſcripture. original of vn I. Tertple, 1 
hog» de. * 4 — r. * in a td Tenf; e, means the e hauſes incloſed ER 
3- Any receptacle or i6þofitary oy. wo me? . har palloge of Flato, which 1 cited before Ee, With 4 rout the (09%; - 108 arger ae reaches to all e 
half Defy — | 8 1711. Py Watt, -=h 
* 5 13 e on bod a —— 7 in baig pet 12 wrote thoke verſes, 2 fe 25 98 gh 2 W. oo tos corporate, 93 
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CLEaninilyy: men- adv. [from <Janly. ] 
| Ina cleanly manner... 449% MLA 2” 44s 
-CLE'ANLINESS, klen” Nals. u. 477 [from 
elend e vis ce od 
* Freedom from dirt or filth. +: tig 01 
E Ihall peak nothing of the — of this city, 
the clæanlingſa vf its ſtxcets, N of ”its 
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vw 91901 am 416 1 l | * 
Fade Neatneſt oß dreſs; 77 purötyg -the- ty 
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AI] I Ih BY, {05 noting (Dryden, 
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26 That, Which makes cleaplineſs, {- 
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cleanly powder dry their hair, »Priar. 
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2} mae morn Eee ore . 
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We. 698. ourſelves a . ome 
| * "cleanly eval — 91 2 tag ge 2 Fables. 
CLE' 2 Cu-. adv, from clean.] Ele- 
a v neatly; i e ed 
If Ido grow great, 1 U leave ſack, and live 
Albany, as a nobleman mould. Shakgp, Henry IV. 
25 naſe N 
1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 


He ſhewed no begehen aks ger his ſtaff; 


| + but the fine channes of bearing it was delightful. 
E — dr Hermes rods.” «7 Wallch.: | 


en, atone ei er 


In — 2 ＋ A rm, > » Sidney. 


1 ¹¹ -He misded obly the ckardeßb of his te, and 


the cleanneſe of expreſſion. 22 r 
3. Purity innocece. i 


The cleanneſe and purity of one's mind is never 
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* Without mixture; pure; unmi 
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; ick to underſtand mpt ; acute. 
*% Quick 3 res 3 AC 


_  Twgs 
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3. 4 
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een 


e i. 44 
4s of Mop te idee 


Ciz ant, Rn -zhr. u. ſ. (elænrehe, Sax.) 
That which bas the quality of evacuating 


bs 


ent. 


If the an impoſthume, honey, and 
even honey of roſes, taken inwardly, is a good | 
cleanſer. | Arbulbnot. 

CLEAR; XM “r. adj. {clair, Fr. liaer, Dutch; 


* 


clarus, Lat. . * 
x. Bright ; tranſpicuous; „ tranſ- 
parent; luminous; without opacity or 
e not nebulous; not opacgus ; 
not dar k. a 
The fream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 
That, had the ſelf-enamour'd youth ga d here, 
He but the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 


Denham. 
2. Perſpicacious ; ſharp. 
Michael from . film remov'd, 
Which that falſe fruit, that promis A clearer fight, 
Had bred. . | Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
A tun about was every pillar there; 

A poliſh'd mirrour ſhone not half ſo clue. 
We | Drydew's Fabler. 
g. Cheerful; not elouded with care, or an- 
err. _ 


. . » Sternly he 8 
The rigid interdiction, which refounds 
Vet dreadful in mine car, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but foon his glaar aſpet 
Return d, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. 


n © Milton. 
4. Free from clouds; ſereue. 
1 will darken the earth in a char day, Amor. 
-And the clear ſun on his wide watery glaſs 
Gaz'd hot. M', Paradiſe * 
d. 
6. Perſpicuous ; not obſeure; not hard to 
underſtood ; not ambiguous, | 
We pretend to give a clear account how thun- 
der and lightning is produced. Temple. 
Many men reaſbu exceedivg clear and rightly, | 
who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. Locke, 
7. Indiſputable; evident; undeniable. 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
| - ivr to our part loſs, and rout 
Throngh th? empyrean. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
arent; manifeſt 5 not hid; not dark. 
hemiſphere of earth, in clear ken, 
Stretch d out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 
Milton 


| 


Unto God, who underſtandeth all their ſecret | 
- " ecgitations, they are c/car and maniſeſt. Hooker. 


The pleaſureof right reaſoning ts ſtill the greater, 
by how much the conſequences are more-.lcar, 
. Burnet s Theory, 


of 


4 


1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 


CLE 


Though the pegipatctick philoſophy has been 
moſt eminent in its way, yet Mher ſects have not 
been wholly Wear of it. 1 Locle. 
Staten, yet friend to truth, in ſoul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in honour cle Pope. 
1. 1 not predegupied ; im- 

— of whom one look, in a clear judg- 

ment, would have been more table than all 


' her Kinda fo prodigatly beſtowed. — Sidny. 


puted guilt. 


foul humours, or digeſting a fore; 312, Free from diſtreſs, ppoſccution, or im- 


T Thecrvelcorp'ral whiſper in my ear, 
Fivepounds, if rightly tipt, would fet me clear, 


T4 . | "Gay. 
tz. Free from m deductions or gncumbrances. 
Hope, if the ſucceſs hippens to fail, is clear 
gains as long as it laſts. Collier again Deſpair. 

Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land 
here, gives for it, is fo much every farthing clear 
gain to the nation ; for that money comes clear in, 


$ 4 


without carrying out any thing for it. Locke. 
lo often wiſh'd that | had cleary 
For life, fix hundred pounds a- year. Swift, 


14. Unencumbered; without let or hindrance 
vacant ; unobſtructed. 
| If he be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he ſhould,the ſooner pay his debts, 
And make a clear way to the — Shakeſp. 
A poſt-boy winding his horn at us, my com- 
panion gave him two or three curſes, and left the 
way clear for him. Addiſon. 
A clear ſtage is left for Jupiter to diſplay his 
omnipotence, and turn the fate of armies alone. 
' Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
- 15, Out of debt. 


16. Unentangled ; at a ſafe diſtanee from any 
danger or enemy, © 
Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we put on a 
compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 
them: on the inſtant they got clear of our ſhip. 
Shak 


— 


a * . 

It requires care for a man with a double daten 

to keep clear of claſhing with his own reaſonings. 
17. Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly, plainly, 


articulatelyß. 1 
much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon 


| thequalificationsof a good aſpect and a clear voice, 
| r Addiſon. 
Hark! the ers ſoft and clear 
Geatly ſteat upon the ear; 


Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading ſotinds the ſkies. Pops. 


1 am clear from the blood of this woman. 

Suſanna. 

None is ſo fit to correct op. -2 he who 

is clear from any in his owh writings. Dryden, 
19. Sometimes with /. pl 

The air is c/carer of groſs and damp exhalati- 

Ons. ; Temple. 

20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing; judi- 

cious ; intelligible: this is ſcarcely uſed 
but in converſation. = 

CLzam, klt'r, adv. 


Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my ftefldieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 
Win. Milton. 
2. Clean; quite z completely. A low word. 
2 his mouth to her ear, and, under pre- 
text o ˖ 


CLuas, kiffr. n. / A term uſed by builders 


for the inſige of a + the ſpace within 
from — a oa | 


| To Ct EAR, kler. V. A. from the adjective.] 
. Fo make bright, by removing opacous 


bodies; to beighten. - 
p Vos eyes, that ſeem fo clear, 


Fet are but dim, ly be then 4 
bars tr ha | 


< 


L' Eftrenge. * 


18. Free; guiltleſs: with from. » 


a whiſper, bit it oſcar off, . Rage, working the ſalt. 


* _ 


CL E 


_ Like Boreas in his race when rv; 
[ He ſweeps the ſkies, and =, the h Nork, 


Abou diſh, a homely treat, Dre, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy forcheads of thc great 
2. To free from obſcurity, perplexity 2 
bl 


„0 

| o clear up the ſeveral parts of th; 

© was willing to lay aſide a great many 2 
culations. Barnct Th 
When, in the knot of the pla 

5. N Play, no other u 

is left for the diſcovery, then let a god def 

and dear the buſineſs to the audience, i 

By myſtical terms, and ambi 5 

darkens what he ſhould clay * Phraſes 


Many knotty points ther 
| Which all diſcuſs, but few — clear. "IP Prise 
3. To purge from the imputation of gul, 
to juſtify q to vindicate; to defend: often 
with from before the thing. 

Somerſet was much cleared by the deatb of 
thoſe who were executed, to make him appear 
faulty. Sir John Hayuarl, 

To clear the, Deity from the imputation of ty- 
ranny, injuſtice, and diſſimulation, which none dg 
throw upon God with more preſumption thay 


thoſe wha are the patrons of abſolute necefity 
is both comely and chriſtian. f 


Bramhall apainft K 
To elear herſelf, 2 


| For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. 
1 | Dryden 
_ I will appeal to the reader, and am ſure he wil 
Ther me p - partiality. Dryden Faller, 
How ! wouldſt chou cler rebellion ? Ai. 
Before you pray, clear your ſoul from all thaſe 
ſins, which you know to be diſpleaſing to God, 
, | Wakes Preparation for Decl. 
4. To cleanſe : with of, or from. 
My hands are of your colour; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white: 
A little water alaars us of this deed, B&halyj, 
g. To remove any encumbrance, or embar- 
raſſment. | 
A man digging in the ground did meet with 
a door, having a wall on each hand of it; from 
which having cleared the carth, he forced open 
the door, Willin. 
This one mighty fam has c/car'd the * 


A ſtatute lies hid in a block of marble; and 
the art of the ſtatuary only clears away the ſu- 
{| perfluous matter, and removes the rubbiſh. 

Addiſon's SpeArhr, 

Multitudes will furniſh a double proportion 
towards the clearing of that expence. 

Addiſon's Freebolder. 


{ 6. To free from any thing offenſive ot 
noxious, | 
palace from the foe, ſucceed 


* 
4 


2 


To clear the 
The weary living, and revenge the dead. Dx. 
Kthould be the {il} and art of the teacher to 
clea# their heads of all other thoughts, whilſt the) 
are learning of any thing. Tocle on duc. 
Auguſtus, to eſtabliſn the dominion of the ſeas, 
rigged out a powerful navy to ear it of the pr 
Malta. | Arbutbnat 


1 rates of 


| 5 Ts clarify ; 1 to 2 

» To gain without deduction. 

2 ect. but two 22 * 

2 „after havi defra charges 

2 year * ing 7 hs Ade 

or knowledge. 

Id clear up their under 

minds with virtue 

Addifen's & 

10. To clear a Sis, at the euſtom-bouke, | 
to obtain the liberty of failing, or of 

| ling a cargo, by ſatisfying the cuſtoms. 

To CLEAR, kl r. V. N. : 


| 


! Miltes's Par. . 


1. Togrow bright; to recover trauſperencq, 


- 


. Is 


7 


bin 5 
1 up e 


. be rain. 
ift Direction. to the Groom. 


,or.emanglements.. '- - - 
* yp tomy at once will relapſe; for, find- 
0g binaſelf out. of ſtraits, he will revert to bis 
cuſtoms: but he that clearets hy degrees, induceth 
e e. and a well upon 


A certificate that a ſnip has been add. 
 - xt the-euſtom-bouſe, 
CLEARER, 2 — 

ener; er; en tener. f 
— re 
ing: it diſfipates cvery doubt and 1 in 

Were 5 Aub. 


"our geg adv, (from clear. ] 


11 = 
po x 05 falvation, which were 
but darkly 40 4 unte Wen, Be whito us 
1 thined, Hasler. 


. 48 


. , Sear to the gs prone, 6 Ts i] 


3] With diſcernment; 5 acutely s without + 6 
DEE 
bene ices 10-4 ſpeaker e virtues. 
ev den Jonſon. 
6 Wi Without entanglement: or diftraRtion of 


affairs. Nam 0 
He that dot; uot divide; will never Ahr ino 
| . "buſineſs > aud he that divideth too much, will 


never come out of it clearly. Baca Eſſays. | 


” honeſtly rn esc 
When — art cxmilning theſe matters, do not 


teteſt z hut deal cl and impartially with your- + 
ſelves. 5 „ 
„ Wunont deduction o chοfwte. 
7. Without referve ; 3 without evaſion 5 w. 

© out fubte Py HP | 

2 A2 certain da ould ae "eoquith 
and polle 45 4 


e Br h. |; [fro k . 
*. Traufparency; 58 . * 


Bacon 5 Eſays.,, | 
e egen, KI“ rüns. u. J. {from clear. ] 


alem cler.) Bright- 1 * 


4 
> evidently; without obſcurity 11 


15 DVDiolles Hiſt. of the Turks. 


5 Withmgtby-cuds; without finiſterTiews ; ; | 


. Met into confideration any ſenſual or worldly in- 


And, Vke a ſhooting ſtar, he cleft Kg 8 DD 


= | | Shoply folder, up he rift. 


CY 


CLE | | 


= 


And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. 34 

1 Denham. 
tic; CLEARSTARCH, Kl r-stärtsh. w. 4. from 

ker d fazch.) To ſtiffen with ſtarch, 


- 
—_— 


e een wiſlom's ds lads; 2. To fuffer divifen.” 
It cleaver with a gloch⸗ 3 a "an 


plane, but with ſome little a 


- 


CLE . 


4 


K Newton's Op 


| CLE'/AvER, Kis -vür. n. . {from clenwe. 
I. A butcher*sinftrument to cut animals into 


; took his preſent lodging at the manſion- 
# — of a taylor's en who walhes, and can] joints. 
. clearſtarch his bands. "7 uu: Addiſon. 


1. To adhere; to ſtick; to hold to: ver. 
The clarifying of liquors by adheſion, is ef- 
fected when fore cleaving body is mixed with the 
| liquors, whereby the groſſer part ſticks to that 
2 «leaving body. Baton Nat. Hill, 
Water, in dall dvar, alaa well to any thing 
that is ſolid. Bacon: Nat. Ht | 
When the duſt growerk into e, and 
* clods cleave ſaſt t A 
The thin chame leon, 1 air, receives 
k T8 colour of che thing to which he cleaves. 
wth het i 7 AM & ; ' Dryden. | 
2. To unite aptly ; to fit. 
4 7 Ne hondurs come upon him 


2. A 


| CLEF 


mud, 0 
But wich the aid of uſe. 


Sba ep. 
| 3. = unite in concord and intereſt; to ad- . 2 
13 her 72 


F. apoſtles did conform tlie chAffiaris accord- 
dog to the pattern of the 3 2 and made them 
y cleave the better. 
Jl The men of Judah dave unte their king. Sam, | 
If you ſhall c{:ave to my conſent, When tis, 
It ſhall make honour for you. Sbalgſp. 
N The people would revolt, if they faw ' ay of 
the French nation to cleave unto. | 


* 


and 


Ws To be coneomitant to; tobe united with. | 
Wie cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- N 
Fears faith, his grace doth cleave to the one, and 
ſake the 'other, * © Hooker, 


To CLEAVE, le“ v. Sg 4. Pietee 1 clove, 
5 clave, I cleft art pl A or cleft. 
utc 


"faeopgin, 2 oven, 


1. To divide with y N 2 lit; wo} 908, 


—_— 


and 
| 


2. In 


The fountains of i it are Taid to hae been Forth 
or burſt open. Burnei Then W 7 the 
The bleſſed miniſter his wings di 


Rais'd on her duſky wi ſhe cleaves the ſkies- | 
5 gs, Dryden. nut. 


him dowu, 
And cleft the 4 of his g 


— 
« =. 9 * 
* - 


Cina 1'GCHTED kl# , n 
1 es « * 
3 Perfpielbu + er ai: Micions, 


: Vor. I. NK. 


. 5 Ca pA 


8 Ant ny. | 
aut TR | 


-, Tho:arm'd with all thy zleaver:, knives, 
And axes made to hew down lives. 


Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian-ſtream. 
CLEFT, kléft'. n. /. [from cleave.) 


Hooker. | 1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts ; ; 
12 crack; a crevice. 


The caſcades ſeem to break through the cleſta 


to death, 
i ould make tes 
ee. * 


.- Ou Sailer keep a parcel of roaring bulli-« 
T © CLEAVE, klé'v., v. n. pret. I clave. about me day and night, with huzzas and — 


3 pn BD. from oa =— ai ac. leleopan, Skx,-4/ewen, Dutch.] Il . horns, and rigging the changes on butchers -/-2- 


AHMrbuthno:., 


Huldibras. 
weed, Improperly written CTtyxk. 


\ CLEES, kl&z; n. . The two parts of the foot 
of beaſts which are cloven- fobted. Skinner. 
It is à country word, anT probably cor- 

Job. rupted from cla. 


„Klit. . . [from ef key, Fr.] In 


mulick, a mark at the beginning of the 
lines of a ſong, which ſhews the tone or 
117 in which the piece is to begin. 


Chamber 5; 


Like our ſtrange garmetits, cleave not to their | CLeert, kleft'. part, paſſ.. [from cleave.) Di- 
5 vided; parted aſunder. 


Fat with incenſe drew d | 


the c/:/t wood. Milton's Par. Ly. 
never did on c/z/t Parnaſſus dream, 
Dryd-n, 


cracks of rocks. Addiſon's Guardian, 


The extremity of this cape. has a long «et in it, 
which was enlarged and cut into ſhape by Agrir- 
| 2 who made this the great port for the Roman 
ect. — 
I be reſt of i it, being more groſs and ponderous, 
does not move far ʒ but lodges in the clefts, craggs, 


Adtiſon on Italy. 


lides of the rocks, near the bottoms of them. 


W: vogward. 
rer, 


* — appear on the bought of the paſterns, and 


, by ſharp and malignant humdur, 


2 s the ſkin ; and it is acconpanied with 

part forcibly into pieces. pain a noiſome tench. Ferric: Dis. 
A * N . e 1 

1 | No, * tis.a mare, and hath a cleft. FI Joufors 


p \To Cl FTGRAFT, kleft'-grift. v. a. cleft 
h 
and graft.] To boat of by cleaving the 
ſtock of a tree, and 1nſerting a branch. 
Filberts nay be deftgrafted « on the common 


"FL, ortimer. 


: © Whom: with ſuch force be ſtruck, he feld ore, MENCY, Neem Imèn- ey. 1. 5 lelmence, 
x Fr. clementia, Lat.] ä 


u crown. 9 t. Mer remiſſion of ſeverity; "eillin neſs 
i may be, ercolation doth not only yt * Or had the ſun "to <4 tenderneſs in 3 2 4d. 
nn. 1 25 278 ag Fw mere of 1 wy 5 * Elected * to the earth a nearer ſeat, © * 1 1 ve ſtated the truc notion of clemency, mer- 
| cons | Hs His beams had «le the hill, the valley, N | Com u, good - nature, humani or what- 
— eee . ö wy Blackmore | Ee 8 oa LN io far ru conſiſtent 
WV neſs, as t * | iſd 1 
CC . 
if r San , 7 
: 4 2 And cl:ave a giant at a ran 7 Ve of 9 
920 — 3 N wy ag ye 4 Not 0 ESA 62 rpndong . WOE 14 , and dire thunder ſcar. 
W ith for When the fierce eagle cleaves the lo fv Gy, "ITY 
| Wy: — 21 Sidney * To divide; * e pany 's — mint. b 3 
- 4 nd c po 4 * Mere 7 8 p 
1 > —_— #4 9 the cleft into OY | ten mpaſſtonate. 75 * ; 
| : +, LEAVE, Me, u., gc | n wh & 30 Arr if lenent than vile. wen... | 
's, 2 
1 2 *. 1 Fo pan aſyndery | A. 8 Who of thet roken debtors take a third, 
; + 7 BEE ds wa . . 
A 4 if he world ſhould cen, at 


| 4 2 Keen, Sax. To 
- Oba 1 
Three, vrabbed — — hekar 


Shebsſp 
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CLE 


CLERGY, kr. . /. [clerge, Fr. clerus, 
Lat. nl, Greek.) The body of men ſet, 
apart by due ordination for the -ſervice of 
God "4 

We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which 

- hath been, and will be as long as there is a church 
upon earth, neceſſary, by the plain word of God 
himſelf; a ſtate whereunto the reſt of God's peo- 
ple muſt be ſubjeR, as touching things that ap- 

ain to their ſoul's health. Hogker. 
The convocation give a greater ſum 
Than ever, at one time, the clergy yet 
Did : - is predeceſſors part withal. Shahkeſp 

CLE'RGYMAN, kl&r-jy-man. 2. /. [clergy and 
man.] A man in holy orders; a man ſet 
apart for miniſtration of holy things; not 
a laick. 

How l have ſped among the clergymen, 

The ſums I have collected ſhall expreſs. Shake. 

It ſeems to be in'the power of a reaſonable 
cl-rgyman to make the moſt ignorant man com- 

prehend his duty. | Sift. 

CLe'nical, kier'-Ik-al. adj. [clericus, Lat. 

Relating to the clergy : as, a clerical man, 
a man in orders. | 

in clerica/s the keys are lined, and in colleges 
they uſc to line the table-men. Bacon's Nat. Heft. 

Unleſs we may more properly read cla- 
richords. | 

CLERK, kla'rk. 2. /. [clepic. Sax. clericus, 

Latin.] 

1. A clergyman. 

All perſons were 
the church of Chrilt, whether they were biſhops, 
prieſts, or deacons. Aylie. 

2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book-learning what they 
would; but, for his part, he never ſaw more un- 
featy fellows than great cler4s were. Sidney. 

Ihe greateſt cler s being not always the ho- 
neſteſt, any more than the wiſeſt, men. South. 

Aman employed under another as a wri- 

e 


— 


Riled clerks, that ſerved in 


er, 

My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away | 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his cler, 
That tcok ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 

8 0 Shakeſp. 
My friend was in doubt whether he could not 
exert the juſtice upon fuch a vagrant ; but not 


having his cler! with him, who is a neceſſ:ry | 


counſellor, he let the thought drop. 
4. A petty writer in 
of variaus kinds. | 
Take a juſt view, how many may remark, 
Who's now a lord, his grandſire was a clerk. 
Granville. 


Addiſon. 
public offices ; an officer 


It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of 


fare for the ſuppers of Vitellius. I queſtion not 
but an expert cler of a kitchen can do it. 
: $54. WA | - Arbuthnot. 
5. The layman who reads the reſponſes to 
the congregation in the church, to direct 


the reſt. | | 

CLE'RKSH1P, WX'rk-sbip. 2. /. [from clerk.] 

x. Scholarſhip. © | 
2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 4 
He ſold the clerbſe g of his pariſh, when it be- 
came vacant. | 
CLEvE, kl&y.ny In compoſition, at the be- 
CL1F, Kkllf, { ginning or end of the pro- 
CLIVE, kliy, J per name of a place, de- 
notes it to be ſituated on the fide of a rock 

or hill; as, Cleveland, Glifton, Stancliſf. 


+ > 


CLEVER, klEv'r. adj. [of no certain etymo- 1 


logy.]. | cd 
1. Dexterous ;. ſkilful. - 
It was the cleverer mockery.of the 
I read Dyer's letter more for the ſtile than the 
news. Phe man has a. ever pen, it muſt be 
owned. Aaduſſen's Freebolder. 


. 
« 
two. 


Swift's Miſcellanies. | 


L' Eftrange. 


CLI 
can't but think twould ſound more clever, 


To me, and to my heirs for ever. Pope. | 
z. Well-ſhaped ; handſome, | 
She called him gundy-guts, and he called her 
louſy Peg, though the girl was a tight clever wench 
as any Was. Arbuthnot. 
4. This is a low word, ſcarcely ever uſed but 
in burleſque or converſation ; and applied 
to any thing a man likes, without a ſettled 
meaning. | 
CLE'VERLY, kléwr-Iy. adv. [from clever.) 
Dexterouſly , fitly ; handſomely. 
Theſe would inveigle rats with th ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch them with a ſnap, 
As cleverly as th ableſt trap. Hudibras. 
A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleveriy, as 
the executioner, South. 


_ Dexterity ; ſkill; accompliſhment. | 
CLEW, klü'. ». / [clype, Sax. #louwwen, 
Dutch.] 
I. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball of 
thread. 
Eftſoons untwiſting his deceitful ceo, 
He gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
While, guided by ſome cl/exp of heav'nly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 
0 Roſc ommon. 
They ſce ſmall cleꝛos draw vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ſtrong. Dryd. 
2. A guide; a direction: becauſe men di- 
rect themſelves by a clew of thread in a 
labyrinth. - = | 
This alphabet muſt be your own zlew to guide 
you. : Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No «wv to guide me thro' this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith ? Smith. 
The reader knows not how to tranſport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
ſome cet, or connecting idea, to lay hold of, 
| Wat Legich. 
3. Cleaw of the fail of a ſhip, is the lower cor- 
ner of it, which reaches down to that ear- 
ing where. the tackles and ſheets are faſ- 
tened. | Harris. 
To CLEW, klü“. v. a. [from cle, a ſea term. 
To clew the ſails, is to raiſe them, in order 
to be furled ; which is done by a rope 
| faſtened to the clew of a fail, called the 
clew-garnet. | Harris. 
To CLICK, kllk'. v. x. [cliken, Dutch; cli- 


; 


of clack.) To make a ſharp, ſmall, ſucceſ- 
five noiſe. | : - 
The 2 death- watch clic#d, the hour ſhe 
ed; | | ; 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay. 


; word for the ſervant of a ſaleſman, who 
ſtands at the door to invite -cuſtomers. 
CLYcxET, kIIk-It. x. /. [from click.) The 
knocker of a door. inner. 
CLTENT, klt'-Ent. 1. /. [cliens, Latin. 
1. One who applies to an advocate for coun- 
ſel and defence. WS 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
| ſome commendation, where cauſes are well hand- 
led; for that upholds in the alien the reputation 
of his counſel. * | 
Advocates muſt deal plainly with their clieats 


Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


dependant in a more general ſenſe, as it 
was uſed among the Romans. 

I do think they are your friends 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben Fonſon. 


2. Juſt 3. fit ; proper; commodious. 


CLYENTED, KIY-En-tid. particip. adj. [from 
Client.] Supplied with clients. 5 


CLE'VERNESS, kl&vr-nis. 2. [from clever. 


gueter, French; or perhaps. the diminutive | 


CLI'CKER, KH kr. x. , [from click.} A low 


| 


Bacon's Eſſays. |- 
and tell the true ſtate of their caſe. | | 


| 2- it may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a | 
and clients, , | 


| 


1 


[ 


CLI 


This due occaſion of diſcouragement 
under the ſweet bait of reven yet, 


more plentiful profecution of * 22258 to z 


Carew's Sy C 
CLIENTE LF, klt-#n-te). . 7 nt 
Lat.] The condition or office of à che a, 
A wore ſcarcely uſed. en. 
There 's Varus holds good quarters With b: 

And, under the pretext of — with him, 
Willbe admitted. hs Youſmn 
from client) 


CL1'txTSH1P, kll-Ent-ship. 2. / 
The condition of a client. 
Patronzge and c/ien{/h/p among the Romans 
ways deſcended : the plebeian houſes had reconrl, 
to the patrician line which had formerly proteg. 
ed them, Re Draka, 
3 KIIF, u. .. [clivus, Lat. chr, cliog, 
A ſteep rock; a rock, according to 51;,. 
ner, broken and craggy. [rupes.] 
The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a ms, 
from a high ci into the ſea. Bacon, Nat, Bia 
Mountainecrs, that from Severus came, : 
And from the craggy li of Tetrica. D, 
Wherever tis ſo found ſcattered upon the 
ſhores, there is it as conſtantly found lodged 6 
the cliſi thereabouts. Wodwarl, 
2. The name of a character in muſiek. Pro- 
perly CLEF, 
CLipT, KIlft“. 2. /. The ſame with Ciipr, 
Now diſuſed. 
Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 
High growing on the top of rocky «lift, Seni, 
CLIMA/CTER, kli-mik'-tar. u. /. Cal, 
A certain ſpace of time, or progreſhon ct 
years, which is ſuppoſed to end in a criti. 
cal and dangerous time, 


| Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon clina- 


ters, differ from one another. Brown's Vulg. Err, 

CLIMACTE'RICK, Kkli-mak-ter-rik. 4; 
 CLIMACTE'RICAL, lt-mäk-tär. 756i. we 

[from climacter.] Containing a certain 

number of years, at the end of which 

ſome great change is ſuppoſed to befal the 
. body. 

Certain obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be at- 
tended with ſome conſiderable change in the 
body; as the ſeventh year; the twenty-firſt, mace 
up of three times ſeven ; the forty-ninth, mace 
up of ſeven times ſeven; the ſixty-third, being 
nine times ſeven; and the cighty-firſt, which i 
nine times nine: which two laſt are called tlc 

nd climad@tericks. 

The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into 
themſelves, do make up ſixty-three, commonly 
eſtcemed the great climacterical of our lives. 

Beroun g Pulger Errour:. 

Vour lordſhip being now arrived at your great 
climacterigue, yet give no proof of the leaſt decay 
of your excellent judgment and comprehenfion. 

| | | Dryden. 
| My mother is ſomething better, though, at her 
advanced age, every day is a clima&erick. Pt 


CLIMATE, k- mét. 2. /. [Mie] 
1. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the earth, 
| meaſured from the equator to the pelar 
circles ; in each of which ſpaces the long. 
eft day is half an hour longer than in that 
nearer to the equator. From the polar 
circles to the poles, climates are meaſured 
by the Aen. of a month. 
2. In the common and popular ſenſe, à fe- 
gion, or tract of land, differing from ano” 
ther by the temperature of the air. 9 
Betwaxt th' extremes, two happier cli ate, 0 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. 11 
On what new happy climate are we thr = n! 


2 =P 
This talent of moving the paſſions cannot be of 


| any great uſe in the northern climates, 8 ＋. 


4 


2 


rr 


GI | | | 811 5 CLI. 


. inhabit. In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, , If thou ſpeak'|t falſe, | 
fo CLi'maThy kit wet. = 6 ha Beware how ye climber for breaking your neck. | Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
A word only in Shak: he biefſed | 2 Tuſſer. ill famine cg thee. - Shakeſp. Marbeth, 
OE | ir, whi CLime, kltm. 2. /. lcontracted from climate, | Ci'xcy, kung -F. adj. [from cling.] Apt to 
| mg x — 3 33 — and therefore proper'y poetical.] Climate; cling ; Abele 1 1 
erna rvnx, K-mä-tür. u. /. The ſame region; tract of earth. 


CLii'NICAL, klin“ A-käl. adj, [u to he 


ieh CLIMATE. Not in uſe e can ſpread thy name o'er land and ſeas, 
I . l 


b 2 CLuiinicx, Klinik. down.) Thoſe 
Such harbingers preceding ſtill the _ N Whatever clime the ſun's bright circle If... that keep their beds ; thoſe that are fick, 
Have 2 — e ——— — FT yg keſp. They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other ww — —_—_ = die = I_— 15 
Furs Ger Kr . ＋ xaluat.] Grada- clames unto _ own. 2 Fulgar Errours. | bed of the — : Y 
Et MAK, Ki-mäks. 7. + | 1 | Of beauty ſing, her ſhining progreſs view, te ; 8 
0 tion; aſcent: a figure in rhetorick, —4 1 From lime to clime the dazzling light purſue. 3 a roy — - word wn 
which the ſentence riſes gradually; * 1 | Granville, | on his I ou is word occurs often 
cero ſays to Catiline, Thou do'ſt nothing, oy We hall moce in the works o Taylor. 
moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but I In happier climes, and on a ſafer ſhore. Addiſen, | To CLINK, kUnk“. v. a. [perhaps ſoftencd 
hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly underſtand it. Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful ſeaſons from clank, or corrupted from click.] To 
Choice between one excellency and another is in temperate climes, are common and familiar ſtrike ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 
d'flicult; and yet the concluſion, by a due climax, bleſſings. Atterbury. Five years! a long leaſe for the clixl ing of pew- 
45 EVErmore . 4 - ” oe Ferneyg To CLINCH, klintsh'. v. a. [clynixza, Sax. to | ter. .. Shakſp. 
Some radiant Ric , 


Still riſing in a climax, till the laſt 2 Jaw, = in Feſtus, to en- To CLink, kllok”, . #. To utter a ſmall, 
riſi a , , NN compaſs, Minſbeav. ſharp, interrupted noiſe. 

N 15 15 . 5 r 1. To hold in the hand with the fingers bent 92 e ſeree'd bern 

To , » N. . — 


5 over it. 5 Submiſſive clink againſt your brazen portals. Prior. 
** * clomb or climbed. [climan, Sax. "pe . 
2 1 1 r Simois rowls the bodies and the ſhiclds 


Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet bear 
to mount by means of ſome hold or fuot- 


= of rar pre a Safe thro' the wet on clinting pattens tread. 
n The dart aloft, and clinch inted ſpear. | | Gar Trivia: 
ing. It implics labour and difficulty, and oY * — Trivia 


N CLINK, kUnk'. a. /. [from the verb.] 
ſucceſſive efforts. | 2. To contract or double the fingers. N 1 : 
You tempt the fury of my three 8 Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the * 4 . = 1 fg R 23 * of. 
Lean lamine, quartering ſteel, and — tops whereof I could but juſt reach with my . ne Spenſer to have ſome unuſual 
. Mall! toth' top of that ſame hill? _ . * Swift.) | ſenſe. I believe the knocker of a door. 
Mn link op ® now. Look, how we labour. | 3 Te ><A the point of a nail in the other fide. | hs creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's cht, 
—You do climb up it now. goto "4 lo ' | 4: To confirm; to fix: as, to clinch an ar- Privily he peeped out thro! a chink. Spenſer. 
f , 4 1 gument. : | * 1 1 
K a ee ge lem the verb. Hu Jed A in Hage, ils Ster 
his feet. ar | 1 A word uſed in a double meaning; a pun; | tinſcl finersn Panstes tale Sutter, 
| 1 205 o'er the tiles, an ambiguity; a duplicity of meaning, . he | 1 
Into the mY dt with an identity of expreſſion. How it 14 * 8 ; . 
$0 clomb the firſt grand thief into God's fold. 4 2 - All dizquart, all in gold, like heathen gods, 
. = 2 Milton. obtains this meaning 18 difficult to find. A Shone down the Engliſh Shak , 
T1 great world nail caught on the other fide, and doubled, * — . 5 
1323 era, „ene. N þ Eoparey is a nail clinched : a word taken in a 4% | 70 CLIP, kllp'. v. a. [clppan, Sax.) 
85 n 1 has ox climb j, ferent meaning, and doubled in ſenſe, is like | 1. To embrace, by throwing the arms round; N 
1 h noon haſt gain'd and when thou wile a clinch, © ; to hug ; to enfold in the arms. a 
ld 6 Sh,” ons Þ aradiſe Loſt, Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- He that before ſnunn'd her, to ſhun fuch harms, | 
No rebel Titan's 8 . A 2 8 luciferous; ſearching after the 2 New runs and takes her in his clipping mw A 
; * . . ol 0 1 K o e i a oor” da 
By beaping hills on hills, can er 1 ES Pure clinches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 55 127 Here I clis 
f And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. e anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
lack wapours died abolt, and cloud . ä Drydn. Hotly and nobly with thy love. Shakeſp. q 
What controuling cauſe * | Here one poor word a hundred dinches makes. | O nation, that thou couldſt remove 
Makes waters, in contempt of nature's-laws, = Pope. That Neptune's arms, who clippetb thee about. 


in th' aſoir: in's height? | 2+ That part of the cable which is faſtened 
. e eee n to the ring of the anchor. 


— 2 


Shakeſp. 


| 
* 
. 
* 
1 
t 
x 


| 8 S [Ih made js nome the city; clip your wives, your friends; 
© . ; LIUNCHER, KklFntsh'-ur. z. ſ. [from clinch. ell them your feats, Shateſ>. a 
the ==" in. v. a. To aſcend; to 3 cramp ; I apa a1 ; a piece of iron bent Raa pit 81 5 22 2 hs ah 7 | 
, 2 | Own to taſten planks, a 8 agick - melancholy ni . | 
M2. e ware Le ay gn, The wimbles * the work Calypſo found; Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging | 
bt pag Pr Sbalgp. With thoſe he pierc d em, and with clincher: wings, | $3 
5 Thy arms purſue 2. bound. Pope. Clip dead men's gra ves. Shaleſp. 4 
Paths of renown, nd bs * of * Pri To CLING, Kkling'. *. 1. pret. IT clung z part. 1 he male reſteth on the back of the female, 1 
„ aer . 5 I have clung. [klynger, Daniſh. ] clipping and embracing her with his legs about 4 
cus the ſleep mountdio; in the ev LE. lie. Pris. | ©- To hang upon by twining round; to ſtick] the neck and body. Ray. A 
cirukzx, Wir 7 from climb.) to; to hold faſt upon. 2. To cut with ſheers. [#7;»per, Daniſh ; 
7 yo . 5 7 1 5 


The broil long doubtful ſtood; klippen, Dutch; apparently from the ſame 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, radical ſenſe, fince ſheers cut by incloſing 
And choak their art. Shakeſp. and embracing.] 3s: oh 


The ſontanel in his neck was deſcried by the Your ſheers come too late to clip the bird's 
clinging of his hair to the plaſter. Wiſeman's Surg. | 


1. One that mounts or ſcales any place or 
thing; a mounter; a riſer. 9 
. I wait not at the lawyer's 
Ne ſhoulder climbers down the ſtairs, 


ey — — n 
. oh ens < agree Os 


wings, that already is flown away. Siduey. 
Carewo's Survey. When they united and together clung, : Then let lum, that my love ſhall blame, 
m—_— 0 young ambition's ladder, When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they ug | Or clip love's wings, or quench love's Fr, ; 
to the climber upward turns his face. Shak. : X ee, WR | | uckling. 
2. A plant that e upon n 2 5 See in the circle next Eliza plac'd, | He clips hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs N 
Ivy, briony, honey-ſuckles, and e . Io babes of love cloſe dinging to her waiſt. Pope. | Much higher than fruition is. Denb m. 
be dug up. | . M N That they may the cloſer cling, | But love had c!ipp'4 his wings and cut him ſhort, 

3. The name of a particular herb f Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Stoift. | Conſin d within the purlicus of his court. N 
ee . 7 i 2. TS adhere, as followers or friends. | Dtydau's Fatlen. 
ing in a Ki ; 3 „Molt popular contul he is grown, methinks: | If mankind had had wings, os ſome 

Aby the nd of rough Plume; whenee it is call- How the rout cling to him! Ben Fonſon's Cataline. , E ere 


country people old man's beard, Mil: 


. 
N 


N extravagant atheiſts may think us deficient in that, * 
„13. To dry up; to conſume; to- waſte; to] all the world muſt have conſented to clip them. 
. [from clamber. pine away, [Leclungen tneop a wither- 

E ed tree-] 


ura, kill 
þ » mur. v. N , SIT 
| 176 mount with effort; to climb. Beutley, 


Tt 2 f By 


9 


— 


| 
| 
| 


CL O 


By this lock, thisfacred lock, I ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall join its hair, 


Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew. 


He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, clipping 
gc, or dining his ſtockings. Soi 
3. Sometimes with of. 118 
We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the 
. clipping off a hair, as the cutting ofa nerve; 
4 | Bentley's Sermons. 
4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who di- 
miniſh coin, by paring the edges. 
This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the na- 
ture of clipping. Locke, 
5. To curtail; to cut ſhort. his 
All my reports go with the modeſt truth; 
Nor more, nor «/ipt, but ſo. Sbaleſp. 
Mrs Mayoreſs clipped the king's Engliſh. Addi/. 
Even in London, they cp their words aſter 
one manner about the court, another in the city, 
and a third in the ſuburbs. - Swift. 
6. To confine ; to hold; to contain. 
Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea, 
Who calls me pupil Sha leſp. 
To CI Ir, kllp', v. n. A phraſe in falconry. 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 
5 r 
CL1'>PER, kllp'-par. 2. . [from clip.] One 
that debaſes coin by cutting. | 
E It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a ler. Shakeſp. 
No coins, pleaſed ſome medalliſts more than 
thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an 
old Roman clipper. . : Addiſon. 
CL1'PPING, klip'-ping. ». / [from clip.] The 
part cut or clipped off. | 
Beings purely material, without ſenſe or thought, 
as the zlippings of our beards, and pairings of our 
' - nails, a7; Tocle. 
CIIVER, kII-vuͤr. n. ſ. An herb. More pro- 
perly written cleaver. *- $a? 
It grows wild, the feeds ſticking to the clothes 
of ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſometimes uſed in 
medicine. 2 Miller „ 
CLOAK, kl k. 2. /. [lach, Saxon.]]]]! 
1. The outer garment, with which the reſt 
are covered. Rt | 
You may bear it 
Under a clole that is of any length. Sbaleſp. 
Their clokes were cloth of ſilver, mixed with 
gold. Dryden. 
All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with 
his-clecak, which he held only the faſter. Locke. 
Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
That inſtant in his coat I verapt me round. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
2+ A concealment ; a cover. | 
Not uſing your liberty for a cloak of maliciouſ- 
_ nets. | Peter. | 


To CLOAK, klö k. v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with à cloak. 8 
2. Te hide; to conceal. 
Moſt heevenly fair, in deed and view, 
Sbe by creation was, till ſhe did fall; 
Thenceforth the ſought for helps to cloa# her 
| crimes withal. S Spenſer. 
CTO AR BAO, klo'k-bag. 7. [. [from cloak and 
tag.] A portmanteau; a bag in which 
clothes are carried. 
Why do'ſt thou converſe with that trunk of 


tumours, that ſtuffed cloatbay of guts? Shateſp. | 


3 I have already fit 
("Tis in my c!ca#bag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all | 
That anſwer to them, Shateſp. | 


CLOCK, kldKk'. 1. ſ. Leloce, Welſh, from cl6ch a 


C LO 


ſtroke upon a bell. ; : | 
I a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will 
ſeem longer without a cler or hour-glaſs than 
with it. | | Bacon. 
The picture of Jerome uſually deſcribed at his 

ſtudy, is with a clock hanging by. | 

e Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
'I told the clocks, and watch'd the waſting light. 
| ad a Dryden. 
2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, What is it 


of the clock, for What hour is it? Or ten | 


o'clock, for the tenth hour. 
What is 't o'clock ?—— 
Upon the ſtroke of four. Shakeſp. 
Macicaus ſet forward about ten o'clock in the 
night, | Kinolles. 


About vine of the clock at night the king march- 

ed out of the North-port. Clarendon, 

3. The clock of a flocking ; the flowers or in- 
verted work about the ankle. : 

His ſtockings with ſilver clocks were raviſhed 

from him. Co 

4. An inſect; a ſort of beetle. Dict. 


CLO'CKMAKER, k16k'-ma-kat. 2. /. [clock and 
maker.) An artificer whoſe profeſſion is to 
make clocks» _ itt 
This inequality has been diligently obſerved 
by ſeveral of our ingenious clockmaters, and equa- 
tions been made and uſed by them. Derham. 


CLo'/cxworKk, klök-würk. n. /. [from clock 
and avork.]) Movements by weights or 
ſprings, like thoſe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic'd you ſcan | 
The goings of this clocſ ser, man; 
You find a hundred movements made 
By fine devices in his head: 

But tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, 

That tells this being what s o'clock, Prior. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full of 
fire and clockwork. - Addiſon. 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. 

Arbuthnot. 


CLOD, klôd'. . / [clud, Sax. a little hil- 
lock; #lotte, Dutch.) - 


earth as cleaves or hangs together. | 
The earth that caſteth up from the plough a 
great clod, is not ſo good as that which caſteth 
up a ſmaller clod. Bacon, 
PI cut up, as plows | 
Do barren lands, and ftrike together flints 
And clods, th* ungrateful ſenate and the people. 


2. A turf; the ground, 
|  Byzantians boaſt, that on the cod, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. Stift. 
3. Any thing concreted together in a cluſter. 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice to dip 
up fiſh with their nets, light on ſwallows congealed 
in c/ods of a flimy ſubſtance ; and carrying them 
home to their ſtoves, the warmth reſtoreth them 
to life and flight. | | Carew. 
4. A lump; a maſs of metal. 
| One at the forge | 
Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted. | Milton. 
5. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy; as the 
dy of man, compared to his ſoul. 


And ye high heavens, the temple of the gods, | 


In which a thouſand torches, flaming bright, 

Do burn, that to us, wretched earthly clode, 

In dreadful darkneſs lend deſired light. Spenſer. 
The fpirit of man, 5 

Which God inſpir d, cannot together periſh 


bell, Welſh and Armorick; cloche, Fr.] t 


w - 4 


Wich this corporea ood, Milton . Paradiſe Loft, 


— 


1. The inſtrument which, by a ſeries of me- 
chanical movements, tells the hour by a 


Swift. 


1, A lump of earth or clay; ſuch a body of 


| 


{ 


| 


| Ben Jonſon. 
Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pounds |. 
with rakes, | 
The crumbling clods. Dryden. 


þ 


| 


kot too 7 our degraded intellectʒ to untie; 


CLO 


How the purer ſpirit is united to this ,1,, 1 


of 
In moral reflections there muſt be ker. = 
well as dry reaſon, to inſpire this cold x aber of | 
clay which we carry about with us. of Ft 

| | | Burnet, 
6. A dull, groſs, ſtupid fellow = Goh Jo! 
The vulgar ! a ſcarce animated clod, l TC 
Ne'er pleas'd with aught above em. ryde, 1. T. 
To CLoD, kldd'. v. 1. [from the noun,] T pe 
gather into concretions to coagulate: for clo. 
this we ſometimes uſe clot. a 1 
Let us go find the body, and from the ſtrea ſee: 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, waſh off 2. T 
The cledded gore. Ae, tri 


Te CLop, klod'. v. a. [from the noun. ] T0 
pelt with clods. 

CLo'ppy, Kk16d*-dy. adj. [from clod.] 

1. Conſiſting of earth or clods; earthy; 
muddy; miry; mean; groſs; baſe. 

7 The glorious ſun, 

Turning with ſplendour of his precious eye 
The meagre cleddy earth to glittering gold. 


Sbalgg. 
2. Full of clods unbroken, * 
Theſe lands they ſow always under ſurrow about 
Michaelmas, and leave it as c/oddy as they can, 
493 * Mortimer . Hy , 
ro DAR, kl6d'-pat. u. /. [clod and pate! 
A ſtupid fellow; a dolt ; a thickſkull 
CLo'DeATED, k16d'-pi-tid, adj. [from cid. 
E Stupid; dull; doltiſh ; thought. 
18. 
My clodpeted relations ſpoiled the greateſt ge- 
nius in the world, when they bred me a me- 
chanick. Arbullnat. 


CLo'proLL, Käd-pöl. 2. J [from cled and be 
poll.] A thickſkull ; a dolt ; a blockhead, thi 
This letter being fo excellently ignorant, he n 
will find that it comes from a clodpo!l. Shake, ov 
To CLOG, kldg'. v. a. [It is imagined by ob 
Skinner to come from log ; by Caſaubon de- 3. 4 
rived from - a dog's collar, being m 
thought to be firſt hung upon fierce dogs.] 4. 4 
1. To load with ſomething that may hinder ä 
motion; to encumber with ſhackles; to m 
impede, by faſtening to the neck or leg 4 ul 
heavy piece of wood or iron. h cke 
If you find ſo much blood in his liver as will <> 
clog the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the ana- Cre 
tomy. Sb 45 W 
Let a man wean himſelf from theſe worldly | 
impediments, that here clog his ſoul's flight. 7 
Digby on the Soul, m 
The wings of birds were clogg'd with ice and 
ſnow, | Dryden, CL. 
Fleſhly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and dg cl 
their ſpirits, make them groſs and foul, litleis 1 
and unactive. | Tilloſſen, I 
Gums and pomatums ſhall his flight reſtrain, 1 
While clagg d he beats his ſilken wings in gs. # by 
2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 7 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs kee): 
h | Shakeſp. 4 


His majeſty's ſhips were over-peſtered and 
elogged with great ordnance, whereof there 15 ſu- 
perfluity, . Raleight 

3. To load; to burthen; to embarraſs. 

Since thou haſt far to go, bear not along 
The clogging burthen of a guilty ſoul. Shakeſp. 

| You ll rue the time | 
That clogs me with this anſwer. Shale. 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returns 
breath; - 8 

It came, but clogg'd with ſymptoms of hi =_ 


2. 4 


81 oe always includes hindrance. 


it is improper, 


4. 


Clocks and jacks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the wheels and nuts be never ſo ſmooth, yet, 
if they be not oiled, will _ though 

n wi ſ weight. 
S * 8 


lese it ſometimes with x broom, that the 
„  benncumbered or impeded by ſome ex- 
I tter. . 
3 the bone, the teeth of the 
ſaw will begin to clog. Sharps Surgery. 
CL0G, Klög'. n. ,. {from the verb.] 


upon any 
n. 

* m glad at ſoul I have no other child; 

For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them. Sbaliſp. 

- did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty. . 
* Milton's Paradiſ: Regained. 

As a dog, committed cloſe 

For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 

And quits his clog ; but all in vain, 

He ſtill draws after him his chain. Hudibras. 
3. An encumbrance; a hindrance ;z an ob- 
ſtruction; an impediment. 

Wearineſs of the fleſh is an heavy clog to the 

will. © Hooker. 

They re our clogs, not their own; if a man be 
Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley 's free. Donne. 
Their prince made no other ſtep than rejecting 
the pope's ſupremacy, as a clog upon his own power 
and paſſions. k Swift. 

Slavery is, of all things, the greateſt clog and 
obſtacle to ſpecula — Swift. 


tion. a> 

3- A kind of additional ſhoe, worn by wo- 
men to keep them from wet. | 

4. A wooden ſhoe, - 

In France the goes bare foot; and the 
middle ſort, throughout all that kingdom, makes 
uſe of wooden clogs. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

Cto'ocmess, kidg'-gi-nis. . . [from 
doggy.) The tate of being clogged. 

Cros, klög'-gy. adj. from clog.] That 
which has the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, ſome 
groſſer and cleggy parts are retained ; or elſe 
much fubtilized, and otherwiſe altered. 

Baye Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 

CLOISFER, klol's-thr. 2. /. (clas, Weiſh; 
claurren, Saxon; clofler, Germ» ' ktoofter, 
1 claiſtro, Ital. cloiftre, Fr. clauftrum, 


1. A religious retirement; a monaſtery ; a 
nunnery. | ; 


Nor in a ſecret cloifter-doth he keep 


Theſe virgin ſpirits until their marriage-day. 
. | . Davies, 
Some ſolitary cloifler will I chooſe, 


And there with holy virgins live immur'd. 


| th . 
How could he have the leifure and al e 
«f the cloifter, to perform thoſe acts of devotion ? 


| |  Atterbury. 
2. A periſtyle; a piazza- N 


noun.} To ſhut up in a religious houſe ; 


ta confine ; to immure ; to ſhut up from 
world. 7 


have by commandment, though in form 
qr courteſy, loſfered us within theſe walls for three 


Bacon, 


. — 


| 


| 


| 


Te CLo'isTER, Kloi's-thr, wv. 4. [from the 


| 


| 
vel" | . Solitary; inhabiting cloiſters. 


-Aload ; a weight; any encumbrance hung | 
17 animal oc thing to hinder mo- 


| 3. To incloſe; to confine; to repoſite. 


> | : vp, as though you wrote them with your finger 
— thee in ſome religious houſe. Shakeſp. | ” . 


To Cros, kl z. v. 2. 


2 To coaleſce; to juin its own parts toge- 


CL O 


It was of the king's firſt acts to cloiſter the f | 


queen dawager in the nunnery of a 7. 
acen, 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that no man 
need complain if the deformed are clojftered up. 
| Nymer' s Tragedies. 
CLO'1STERAL, kloi's-t&-r4l. adj. [from cloiſter. ] 

Solitary ; retired ; religiouſly recluſe. 

Upon this ground many c/:///eral men, of great 
learning and devotion, prefer contemplation be- 
fore action. Waltons Angler. 
CLo'1STERED, kloi's-turd. particip. adj. [from 
cloiſter.] 


Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloiſter d flight, there ſhall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. Built with periſtyles or piazzas. 

The Greeks and Romans had commonly two 
cloiſtered open courts, one ſerving for the women's 
ſide, and the other for the men. Wotton's Architce. 

Cro'isrRESS, kloi's-tris. 2. J. [from cloiſter.] 


A nun; a lady who has vowed religious | 


retirement, 
Like a cl-»iftreſs ſhe will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine. | Shakeſp. 
CLOKE, klö'k. 3. J. See CLOAK, 
Cron, klo'm. [pret. of To climb.] 
Aſk to what end they clomb that tedious height. 
| Spenſer. 
So clomb this firſt grand thief into God's fold. 
P Milton Par. Loft. 
To CLoom, kld'm. v. a. [corrupted from 
cleam, clæmian, Sax. which is ſtill uſed in 
ſome provinces.] To cloſe or ſhut with 
glutinous or viſcous matter. 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cloom 
up the ſkirts, all but the door. 
| Mortimer: Huſbandry. 
To CLOSE, klö“z. v. a. [cloſa, Armorick ; 
* Aluys, Dutch; clos, Fr. clauſus, Lat.] 
. Toſhut; to lay together. | 
Sleep inſtantly fell on me, call'd 
By nature as in aid, and cler d mine eyes. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
When the ſad wiſe has c/o7'd her huſband's eyes; 
Lies the pale corps, not yet entirely dead ? Prior. 
I ſoon ſhall viſit Hector, and the ſhades 
Of my great anceſtors. Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand toc/oe thy miſtreſs eyes. Philips. 
2. To conclude; to end; to finiſh, 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cleſe. Dryd. 
I cloſe this with my earneſt deſires that you will 
_ ſeriouſly conſider your eſtate. 
Vale Preparation for Death. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame ; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name; | 
| After a life of generous toils endur d, 
Clos'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. | 
| Pope's Horace. 


Every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cla “J. © © - Shakeſp. 
4. To join; to unite fractures; to conſoli- | 
date fiſfures. | 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up. Shakeſp, 
There being no winter yet to clofe up and unite 
its parts, and reſtore the earth to its former com- 
pactneſs. * Burnet. | 
As ſoon as any public rupture happens, it is | 
immediately c/oſed up by moderation and good of- 
fices. 3+ * " Addiſon on Italy... 
All the traces drawn there are iramediately cloſed 


on the ſurface of a river. Watts on the Mind. 


3. To cloſe with. 


— 


| 2. A ſmall field incloſed. 


CLO 
They, and all that appertained to them, went 


down alive into the pit, and the earth c/o/ed upon 
them. Numbers, xvi. 33. 


tion upon the lighter motions, as upon their 
cloſing and opening, Bacon. 
2. To cloſe upon. To agree upon; to join in. 
The jealouſy cf ſuch a deſign in us would in- 


ſures between them to our diſadvantage. Temple. 
To come to an agree- 
To cloſe in evith.) ment with; to com- 
ply with; to unite with. 
Intire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtu- 
. ous gentlewoman, to cloſe with us. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
It would become me better, than to cloſe 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies, 
Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
There was no ſuch defect in man's underſtand- 
ing, but that it would che with the evidence. South. 
He took the time when Richard was depos'd, 


Pride is ſo unſociable a vice, that there is no 
chfing with it. Collier of Friendſhip. 
This ſpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the wa- 
ter; the acid ſpirit is more attracted by the fixed 
body; and lets go the water, to cloſe with the 
fixed body. Newton's Opticks. 
Such a proof as would have been cloſed with 
GG y at the firſt, ſhall be ſet aſide eaſily after- 
wards. ; 


Theſe governors bent all their thoughts and 


ſtronger party. Swift. 
ling. 
Cros, klg's. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
r. _ thing ſhut ; without outlet. 
The admirable effects of this diſtillation in cloſe, 


which is like the wombs and matrices of living 
creatures, en 


I have a tree, which grows here in my cla, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly. muſt I fell it. Sbaleſp. 
Certain hedgers dividing a ce, chanced upon 
a great cheſt. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
3. The manner of ſhutting: in this and the 
following ſenſe it is pronounced as cloze. 


Kept with a double key. Chapman. 
4. The time of ſhutting up. 
In the cleſe of night, 
Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. Dryden. 


5. A grapple in wreſtling. 
The king went of purpoſe into the North, lay- 
ing an open ſide unto Perkin to make him come 
to the cleſe, and ſo to trip up his heels, having 
made ſure in Kent beforehand. . Bacon. 
Both fill'd with duſt, but ſtarting up, the third 
cloſe they had made, 
Had not Achilles' ſelf ſtood up. 
6. Pauſe; ceſſation; reſt. 

The air, ſuch pleaſure loth to boſe, 
With thouſand ecchoes ſtill prolongs each heav'nly: 
cloſe. | Milton. 

At ev'ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the ſong. | 


Dryden i Fables. 


Chapman, 


7» A concluſion or end. 
. Speedy death, 
The cla of all my maferies and the balm, 
Thro' Syria, Perſia, .GreeceFſhe-gocs ; 
And takes the Romans in the 62. 
CLosr, kl&z. adj. [from the verb.] 
I. Shut faſt, ſo as to leaye no part open; as, 
a cloſe box, a cloſe houſe. 2: 


We ſuppoſe this bag to be tied cliſe about to- 
wards the windew. Wilkins, 
2. Having no venty- without inlet; ſecret 3 


Mili. 
; Prior. 
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In plants, you may try the ſorce of imagina- ' 


duce France and Holland to c upon ſome mea- 


And high and low with happy Harry clo;'d. Dryd. 


Atterbury. ' 
applications to cloſe in with the people, now the 
4. Tocloſe with. To grapple with in wreſt- 


The doors of plank were; their cla exquiſite, | 
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12. Hidden 3 ſecret ; not revealed. 


15. Without wanSring ; 


16. Full to the point ; home. | 
| arguments ae not like to reach 4h 


LO 
Nor could his acts too cloſe vizurd wears | 


To ſeape their eyes whom guilt had tas 
fear den. 


3. Confined ; ſtagnant; without ventilation. 
© If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of windows 
and doors; the one maketh the air cy, and not 
freſh ; and the other maketh it exceeding unequal. 

| | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
4. Compact; ſolid; denſe; without inter- 
earth 


or vacuities. >. | 
The inward ſubſtance of the earth is of itſelf 
an uniform maſs, c/o and compact. | 
" PRI Burnet's Theory. 
The golden globe being put into a preſs, which 
was driven by the extreme force of ſcrews, the 
water made itſelf way thro' the pores of that very 
cloſe metal. s. | Tele. 
5. Viſcous; glutinous; not volatile. 2 
This oil, which nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed 
of fo cloſe and tenacious a ſubſtance, that it may 
flowly evaporate. | Wilkins. 
6. Conciſe ; brief; compreſſed ; without ex- 
uberance or digreſſion. ar % 
You lay your thoughts ſo ce together, that 
were they cloſer, they would crowded, and 
even a due connection would be wanting. | 
| Dryden's Juvenal 
Where the original is cly/e, no verſion can reach 
it in the ſame compaſs. Dryden. | 
Read theſe inſlructi ve leaves, in which conſpire 
Freſnoy's cloſe art, and Dryden's native fire. Pope. 
7- Joined without any intervening diſtance 
or ſpace, whether of time or place. 
Was I a man bred as Rome 
Equal to all her titles! that could tand 
Cleſe up with Atlas, and ſuſtain her name 
As ſtrong as he doth heav'n ! Ben Fonfon. 
We muſt. lay aſide that lazy and fallacious 
method of cenſuring by the lump, and muſt bring 
things cloſe to the teſt of true or falſe. 


Burnet's 
Plant the ſpring crocuſes cloſe to a wall. , 


IAA. F Adortimer. 
-. .  Wherc'er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows cigſe behind. 


other. ; ; | | 
Now fit we clo/z about this taper here, 
And call in queſtion our neceſſities. Shakeſp. 
9. Narrow; as, a cloſe alley. 
IO. ronngance Joy diſtance, - 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer fight they 


11. Undiſcoyered; without any token by 
which one may be found. bes 
"Cloſe obſerve him for the ſake of 
Cie, in the name of jeſting ! he you ther 


Wear. 


| 


Shekeſp. 


A cloſe intent at laſt to ſhew me grace. Spenſer 
Some ſpagyriſts, that keep their 
chiſe, will do more to vindicate their art, 


or OP> | 
ſe their antagoniſts, than to gratify the curious, 

7 benefit marking. . | Boyle. 

13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; truſty. 
| Conſtant you are, 12 

But yet a woman; and for ſecreſy, 

No lady cloſer. fo Sale. 

174. Having an appearance of -concealment 
.. _ Cloudy; fly. 


That cle aſpect of his 
mood of a much troubled breaſt. ' 
Shakgſþ. 
without deviation; 

attentive, _ e 


I diſcovered no way to keep our thoughts cloſe 
to their buſineſs, but, by frequent attention, — 
ting the habit of attention. Locke. 


Does ſhew th 


am engaging in 4 large diſpute, where the 
on either 
Dryden. 


— - 2 


to 


mance! @ 


FS « Pope. } 3. Attentively. 
8. Approaching nearly; joined one to an- 


beſt things | 


CL O 
17. Retired; ſolitary. = 


18. Secluded from communication; as, a 
cloſe priſoner. 

19. Applied to 
not clear. 


CLose, Kkld's. adv. It has the ſame mean- 


the weather, dark ; cloudy ; 


ings with clo/e/y, and is not always eafily 
diſtinguiſhed from the adjective. | 
t. Nearly; denſely ; ſecretly. | 
| Diſturb'd not, waiting ci th' approach of morn. 
52h Behind her death | 
Cl: following pace for pace, not mounted yet 


On his purple horſe. | 
2. It is uſed ſometimes adverbially by itſelf, 
but more frequently in compoſition. As, 
CLOSE-BANDED, kl6's-bin-did. adj. In cloſe 
order ; thick ranged ; or ſecretly leagued, 
which ſeems rather the meaning in this 


. chamber ambuſhes 
Clo/e-banded, durſt attack me. Milton. 
CLOSE-BODIED, klö's-böd-Yd. adj. Made 
to fit the, body exactly, 
If any clergy 


CLO'SE-HANDED, KlG's-hn-did. adj. Co- 
vetous. 32 1 
_ Galba was very cloſe-banded: I have not read 
much of his liberalities. 
CLOSE-PENT, kl6's-pEnt”. adj. Shut cloſe; 
without vent. | 
Then in ſome clyſc-pent room it crept along, 
And, ſmould'ring as it went, in ſilence fed. Drgd. 
CLo'sELY, Kl6's-lF. adv, [from cloſe.) 
1. Without inlet or outlet. 
Butting the mixture into a crucible cloſely Inted. 
Boy/e. 
2. Without much fpace intervening ; nearly. 
| Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels. 


If we look more cloſely, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind, 
Pope. 
4. Secretly; lily. 

A Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome 
cloſely into the village, in the dark of the night. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
5. TO — x 
I I have tranſlate enough, and 
V them the ſame turn . — they 
in the original. 
CLo'sEwEss, kl6's-mnls. 2. /. 
1. The fate of being thut ; or, the quality 
of admitting to be thut without inlet or 
outlet. 

In drums, the cloſenc/+ 
ſerveth the ſound, maketh the noiſe come forth 
of the drum-hole more loud than 
ſtrike upon the like ſkin extendedin the open air. 

| Baton's Nat. Hiſt. 


- 
[from ay” 


2. Narrownels ; ſtraitneſs. 
3. Want of air, or ventilation. 
I took my leave, being half-ſtifled by. the cloſe- 
neſs of the room. pd | Swift. 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. ſ 
How could particles, ſo widely difperſed, com- 
bine into that cloſeneſs of texture? Bentley, 
The haſte of the ſpirit to put forth and the 
cloſeneſs of the bark, cauſe prickles in boughs. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
; retirement. 
worldly ends, all dedicated 
bettering of my mind. 


5. Recluſeneſs ; ſolitude 
I thus negleQting 
| To cigengſ, and the 


6. Secrecy ; privacy. pe 
Te his confederatcs he was conſtant and juſt, 


o * 
— * 
. a — * ns 2 Ws, * 2 
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dut not open. Such was his enquiry, and ſuch'his 


He kept himſelf ei becauſe of Sau). Chronicles. 


Milton. 


ſhall appear in any cloſe-bodied 
coat, they ſhall be ſuſpended. Aylife's Parergon. 


- Arbithnet on Coins. 


Shake. 


| | 
round about that pre- 
if you ſhould 


| 


| 


| 
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| 


| 


| 


1 


| 


Shake. | 


| 


b , 


About this time began the projea of clſcting, 


c LO 


ehſencſs, as they oed in the light 


and he ſtood in the dark towards ad, him, 


them. 


Bacon's tt 
A journey of much adventure had — nel vu, 


muricated with any of his majeſty's counſello 
being carried with great cioſcng, lik 2 
of love than ſtate: 25 of 7750 

We riſe not againſt the piercing judgment ot 
Auguſtus, nor the extreme caution gr cliſeef, of 
Tiberius, 


Bac on „ 


This prince was fo very reſerved, that he v. ould 
impart 'his ſecrets to no body : wherenpon this 
cloſeneſs did a little periſh his underſtanding. 

N Collier of Frienag: 
7. 3 10 7 . 

Irus judged, while he could . 
verty — he ſhould not feel it: Er. 
this thought into an affectation of Cloſentſ; and 
covetouſneſs. Addiſon's Sp:8ety 

8, Connection; dependance. 4 
The actions and proceedings of wiſe men run in 
greater cloſeneſs and cohereuce with one another 
than thus to drive at a caſual iſſue, brought under 
no forecaſt or deſign. Suuth, 
CLo'sER, klo'-zar. n. J. [from coſe.) A finih. 
er; a concluder. 
CLo'sE8TOOL, kl6's-5t1. 7. /. Cc and foal.) 
A chamber implement. 
A. peſtle for his truncheon, led the van: 
And his high helmet was a cloſeſtel-pan. Garth, 
CLo'sgT, kIdx-It. n. . from cloſe.) 
1. A ſmall room of 4p and retirement, 
Ihe taper burneth in your cl9/:e. Sake, 

He would make à ſtep into his c, and after 2 

ſhort prayer he was gone. Mitten. 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and va. 
luable things. X 

He ſhould have made himſelf a key, where. 
with to open the cler of Minerva, where thoſ: 
fair treaſurcs are to be found in all abundance, 

ag | Duden, Dufrejuy, 
He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhelves with raritics of ſhells, 
a 2 7 Dryden's Falls, 
To Crols zr, klôz“-It. v. a. (from the noun. 
t. To ſhnt up, or conceal, in a cloſet. 
5 The heat 
Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 
Doth c/o/et up itſelf. Herbert. 
2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 
view. | ; | 


| 


where the principal genclemen of the kingdom 

were privately catechiſed by his Majeſty. Sreift. 
CLOSH, kl0'sh. . / A diſtemper in the feet 

of cattle ; called alſo the founder. Did. 
CLo'surE, klId'-zhar. 2. /. [from cle. 

r. The act of ſhutting up. Tyr 
The chink was carefully cloſed up: upon which 
cloſure there appeared not any change. | 
p Boyle Spring of the Air. 
2. That by which any thing is cloſed or ſhut. 
I admire yourſending your laſt to mequite open, 
without a ſeal, wafer, or any cure whatever. 
- 7 Pope to Swift. | 
3- The parts incloſing ; incloſure. 
O thou bloody priſon !_ 

Within the guilty cloſure of thy walls 

Richard the Second here was hack'd to death. 

2 Slakeſp. 
4- Concluſion; end. Not in uſe. - 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 
And make a mutual cee of our houſe. Sbal. 
CLOT, kl. 2. probably, at firſt, the 
ſame with clog, but now always applied to 
different uſes; or rather flotte, Dutch, 2 
maſs.) Concretion ; coagulation ; grume. 

The white of an egg, with ſpirit of wine, dot 
bake the egg into clots, $9.37 it began to poek. 


with a clot of gru- 


The opening iſelf was ſtopt 


| mous bloo J. 


* 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To 


10 


2 3 IF” 1 
ro, BY. , u. [from the noud ; or 
82 Hotteren, Dutch.) 


74 un wieldy bones, laſting remains 
* pmEOEs race ; which, as he breaks | 


3. To concrete ; to coagulate ; to gatherinto 


3. To become groſs. | 
CLOTH, kl#th. 2. /. plural cloths or clothes. 
clas, Saxon. | i 
1 thing woven for dreſs or covering, 

rtrhether of animal or vegetable ſubſtance. 
X A coſtly cletb of gold. Drayton. | 
The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that 
kingdom. | Swift, 
3. The piece of linen ſpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Nzvius, every error pats; 
he muſty wine, foul cloth, or greaſy glaſs. Pope. 
3: The canvaſs on which pictures are deli- 
neated. 8 
I anſwer you right painted cloth, from whence 
you have ſtudied your queſtions. Shakeſp. 
Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's faw, 
Shall by a painted c/oth be kept in awe. Sap. 
This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of 
inting and of fculpture, deſcends upon the mar- 
ble and the cob, and becomes the original of theſe 
"6-6 | 5 Dryden. 
4. Any texture put to a particular uſe. _ 
The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took 
the fword from the protector, and dubbed the Lord 
Mayor of London knight. Sir Jobn Hayward. 
IU make the very green cloth to look blue. 
8 Ben Fonſon. 
3. Drefs ; raiment. - Fob 35% 
u peer diſtruſt my God for cloth and bread, 
While lilies flouriſh, and the raven s fed. Puarles. 
6. Cloth, taken abfolutely, commonly means 
a texture of wool. 
J. In the plural. Dreſs; habit; garment ; 
veſture; veſtments: including whatever eo- 
vcring is worn on the body. In this fenſ 
always clothes, pronounced clo” 5. | 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array'd 
In Claribellae's clothes. Spenſer, 
Take up theſe clotbes here quickly: carry them 
to the laundreſs in Datchet-mead. . Sbalkeſp, 
Strength grows more from the warmth of ex- 
erciſes than of cloaths. | Temple, 
8: The covering of a bed. | | 
_ Gazing on her midnight ſoes, | 
She turn d cach way her frighted hc2d, 
Then ſunk it deep beneath the clothes, Prior. 
To CLoTHE, Hö th. v. a. pret. I clothed, or 
clad z particjp..ciothed, or clad. [from cloth.) 


. (dreſs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived in 
Denmark, where he was clethtd, took the firſt op- 
Portunity of making his eſcape into nakedneſs. 

; Ok | Addiſon's Freeboldev. 
The Britons, in Czfar's time, painted their bo- 
dies, and c bed themſelves with the ſkins of beats. 
r Sui. 

With ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil 5 
Exuberant nature's-better bleſſings pour _. 
Oer every land, the naked nations clothe, | 
And be dh exhauftleſs granary of a world. 
: „ bomſon. 


on Creation. 


beds. 
Dae Statins. 


* 


| Thedotted gle be, the plowman hapiy finds, Philip. | 


1. To form clots, or clods ; to hang toge- 4 


| 4. To furniſh or provide with clothes, 


CLo'THIER, kIS-thyer. 1. . [from cloth. ] A 


1. To inveſt with garments; to cover with | 


; 
: 


z 


CLO 


Haſt thou clothed his neck with thunder? 
I will alſo clothe her prieſts with ſalvation, 
If thou beeſt he; but O how fall'n! how chang*d 
From him, who in the happy realms of light, 
Cloth d with tranſcendent brightneſs, did'ſt outſhine 
Myriads though bright ! Milton. 
© They leave the ſhady realms of night, 
And, cloth d in bodies, breathe your upper light. 


r put en righteouſneſs, and it clothed me. 72 | 
al. 


- 
= * 
. . 


Dryden. 
Let both uſe the cleareſt language in which they 
can clitbe their thoughts. Wetts on the Mind. 


Drowlineſs ſhall clorbe a man with rags. Prov. 


To CLoTHE,; Kklö'th. v. 2. To wear clothes. 
Care no more to c/othe and eat. Shak, Cymbeline. 


maker of cloth. 
The clotbiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. a 
| Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to take 
wool, paying only two parts of the price. 
| hn Hayward. | 
They ſhall only fpoil the clothier's wool, and 
beggar the preſent ſpinners, at beſt. 
 Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
CLo/THING, klö'-thlng. 2. . [from To clothe.] 
Dreſs; veſture; garments. p 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure clothing dreſt, 
Through cleaxeſt ſkies might take united flight. 
POS. Fairfax. 
" Your bread and clothing, and every neceſſary of 
life, entirely depend upon it. - Swift. 
CLoTnsne/artR, klä'th-shé-rür. 7. ſ. [from 
cloth and _fhear.} One who trims the cloth, 
and levels the nap. I 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupa- [| 
tion a clothfhearer. - Hakewill on Providence. 
CLo'TeOLL, Höt“-pöl. . ſ. [from clot and 
poll. ] 420 d 
I. Thickſkull; blockhead.. 1 
What ſays the fellow, there? call the c!otpoll 
back. | Shakefp.” 
2. Head, in ſcorn. ; 
I have ſent Cloten's clotpoll down the ſtream, ' 
In embaſſy to his mother. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
To CLO'TTER, KlGt'-thr. v. 2. (klotteren, 
Dateh.} To concrete; to coagulate ; to 
gather into lumps. $5 | 
He dragg*d the trembling fire, 
Slidd'ring thro” clatter à blood and holy mire. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
CLo'TTY, klöt“- tx. adj. [from clot.) Full of 
clods; concreted; full of concretions. 
The matter expeRorated is thin, and mixt with 
thick, clotty, bluiſh ſtreaks. Hervey on Conſumptions. | 
Where land is c/otty, and a ſhower of rain ſoaks 
through, you may make uſo of a roll to break ir. 
2 8 Mortimer. 
CLOUD, klou'd. 2. /. [The derivation is not 
| known. Min/heaw derives it from claudo 
to-ſhut 3 Somner from.clod; Caſaubon from 
a darkneſs; Skinner from kladde, Dutch, 


— 


a. 1 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the air. 
nge clouds, that lower d upon our- 
. * 
1 | Shakeſp. Richard III. 
| As a miſt is a multitude of but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ;. fo'a vapour, and 


therefore a watery loud, is nothing elſe but a con- 


geries of very ſtall and concave globules, which 
therefore aſcend, to thatheight in which they are 

of equal weight with the air, where they remain 
ſuſpended, till, by ſome motion in the air, being 
broken, they deſcend in Tolid drops; either ſmall, 
inn miſt; or bigger, when many of them run 
| * together, as in rain. TT | 
- | | 


, nutus.. Dr 
CLo'uD1nEess, klotid-dj-nls. 1. ſ. I from cloud 


CL O 


chu are the F reateſt and moſt conſiderable of 
all the meteors, as furniſhing water and plenty to 
| the earth. They conſiſt of very fmall drops of 


water, and are clevated a good diſtance above the 
ſarface of the carth; for a cloud is nothing but a 
miſt flying high in the air, as a miſt is nothing 
but a cloud here below. Lor te. 
How vapours, turn'd to c/euds, obſcure the ſky; 
And ceouds, diffoly'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
Roſcommon. 
The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day. Addiſor. 
2. The veins, marks, or ſtains, in ſtones or 
other bodies. 
3. * ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs, 
Tho' poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rage,.ill govern'd, in the cloud: is loſt. 
F BF Waller. 

How can I ſee the brave and young 

Fall in the cloud of war, and fall unſung? Addiſon. 
4. Any thing that ſpreads wide; as a crowd, 
a multitude. 

The obje&ion comes to no more than this, that, 
amongſt a cloud of witneſles, there was one of no 
very good reputation, Atterbury. 

To CLovp, klou'd. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To darken with clouds; to cover with 
clouds; to obſcure. | | h 
2. To make of ſullen and gloomy appear - 

ance. : 
Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe looks, 
That wont to be more cheerful and ſerene, Milt. 
What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow ! Pope. 
3- To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapours to cloud and 
darken the cleareſt truths, no man could miſs his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay Piety. 

4. To variegate with dark veins. 
The handle ſmooth and plain, 
Made of the clouded olive's eaſy grain. Pope. 


To CLovuD, klou'd. v. 2. To grow cloudy ; 
to. grow dark with clouds, 2 

CLOo'/UDBERRY, klod'd- ber- ry. n. /. [from cloud 

, and berry ; chamæmorus.] The name of # 

plant, called alſo tnotberry. Miller. 

CLo'uDCayT, klot'd-kapt. adj. [from cloud 
and cap.) Topped with clouds; touching 
the clouds. 8 Jo 

The cloudclapt towers, the gorgeous palaces,, 

The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherits, ſhall diſſolve, Shake/p. 


CLOUDCOMPE'LLING, klot”d-kim-ptil'-lng.. 


adj. [A word formed in imitation of de- 
J igevuc, ill underſtood.] An epithet of Ju- 
pets by whom clouds were ſuppoſtd to 
collected. 2 8 
Hcalth to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from thꝰ affrighted ſtiore; 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove 
Bacchus the ſeed of cloudeampelling Jove., Waller. 
| Supplicating move | 
Thy juſt complaint to cloudrompelling Jove. Dryd. 
CLo/vDiLyY, klou'-dy-ly. adv. [from eloudy.) 
1. With clouds ; 3 
2. Obſturely; not perſpicuoully. 


Some had rather have good diſcipline delivered 5 


plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily en- 
wrapped in allegories. | Spenſer. 
He was commanded to-write ſo cloudily by Cor- 
Yden. 
1. The ſtate of being covered with 2 
darkneis.. hi ogg 
You have ſuch a February face, 
Sofull of froſt, of ſtorm, and cloudineſs. ; 
The fituaticn of this iſland expoſes it to a con- 


. tinual cloudineſs, which in the ſummer renders the 


air colder, and in che winter warn. . 


i. Want of brightneſs. - . 
i 1 favs 


beg — 


Harvey on cb 
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neſs be! 


.- thelc flowers have alwa 


4 


— * 


Lo 


1 err Gagdy Hirkjurian Veen mexde clerrer ! . 4 


© - by ing in a cold liquor; wherein, he affirmed, 
that upon keeping it longer, the lone 9 loſe 
more of its cloudineſs. 


cCro'vorsss, klok'd-Hs. ad}. [from 25 
Without clouds; clear; unclouded bright; 


Mi... lightſome; pure; undarkened. 
This Partridge ſoon ſhall view in cloadleſs ſkies, 
"When next he looks through Galilæo's eyes. Pope. 
How many ſuch there muſt be in the vaſt ex- 
tent of F a naked eye in a claudia night may 
tos oF ns fans. wine, 1 Cheyne. 
Crlo'vpy, Mod oy adj. [from cloud.] 
1. Coveredwithclo 
conſiſting of clouds. 
As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the cloudy 
pillar deſcended, and ſtood at the door. Edu. 
2- Dark; obſcure ; not intelligible. 
If you content yourſelf frequently with words 
Inſtead of ideas, or with 200 4 - be 
tions of how. im that 
ON 8 on the Mind. 
3. Gloomy of look;-not open, nor cheerful. 
So my ſtorm-beaten heart likewiſe is cheer d 


Wich that ſunſhine, when cloudy looks are clear'd. | 


Spenſer. 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
-- Whoſe bright outſhining beams thy cloudy: wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. 
4. Marked with ſpots or veins. 
5. Not bright, wanting luſtre, 
w a cloudy diamond. . Boyle. 
CLove, kldv", 1. J. (the preterite of cleave. ] 
See To CLA. 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th' other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
. THR UINIT any Ry ramned. creÞe In Gray. 


Fairy Qusen. 


CLOVE, löw. n. ＋5 Lalow, Fr. a nail, from 


the ſimilitude of a clove to a nail.] 


1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate in 
the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or ſeed of 
à very e tree. 

Cilove ſeems to be the rudimept or beginning of 
2 fruit growing upon clove-trees. 


a” dem of the parts into which garlick ſepa · 
rates, when the outer ſkin is torn off. In 
this ſenſe it is derived from * 1 pre- 
terite of cleave.) _ 

| 'Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; - | 
Each clove of garlick is a ſacred power. Tate: Fav. 

CLove- -GILLYFLOWER,  kl6y-jil'-lf-flow-r. 
n. [from its ſmelling like- cloves.]- 
- Hs genus may be divided into three claſſes; 


clove-gillyflower, or carnation. 2. The 
pink.) 3. The ſweet William. The carnation, 


or cl illyflower, are diſtinguiſhed into four 
claſſes. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


lours only, and their ſtripe + lags, aoing 

through he leaves. The f ſec called 8 

have flowers Ariped or variegated with three or 

Four different colours. The n Bak piquettes: 
a white ground, and are | 

The for l or other colours. 

5 F painted ladies: theſe have 


s of a red or purple colour on the up- 


> — e, and are white underneath. Of each of 

_ + . - true clote-gillyflower bas been long in uſe for 
man s cordial ſyrup. 
+  Farietics commonly brought to the markets, which 


numeraus warieties. The 


There are two or three 


differ greatly in goodneſs; ſome having very little 
ſcent, when compared with the true fort. Miller. 


-Eto' VEN, ig Part. pret. Dane See 


_ To CLEAVE 
There i Aufdis Lift you what work he makes 
| Among your deres army r 


Now heap's hi 


uds; obſcuredwithclouds; 


| 


* 4 


firſt 2 b bo two * | 


1 


| | Nature ſhall provide - 
| Green grifs and fare nin; cloves foe dar fare. 1 


Z Cl improves land, bythe great t 


1 


| . would have clapt in the alout at twelve ſcore. Sha. 


. 
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1 The des l, GAY 
CLo'yEx-FOOTED, kid vn--füt- d. 1 cle ven 


| CLo' VEN-HOOFED; HM en-höft. and por, and Junius to be —— from 4 — 
or ee. J Having the —2 divided into two It ſeems rather a Saxon word, corry 
from own; loen, Dut. a word en 
2 1 4 ) of 
. Aruſtick; a country fellow; 
He came with all his clown, bel ane, 
| ; I 
5 + variety of water-fowl, both rad 1 The clownr, a boilt'rous, rude, un . 
| Ccloven-feated, frequent the waters. Ray an . Creat. With Furious haſt to the loud funmon ge. 
CLOVER, kl#-vir. | n./. [more 
CLo'vERr-GRAss, kiW-var-gras. : 1 — 4 2. A coarſe, ill _ Dries, 
- clawver ; chepen, Sax.] youtn. a coxcomb, and in age a c/ory,, 978 
t. A ſpecies of trefoil. A country ſquire, repreſented with no other vie 
” but that of a clown, and having the 2 
| cial accent. 


Ihe even mead; that . untere 
The freckled couflip, _ 
99. 


cattle it maintains. Mortimer : 
MV Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 
Than primroſe ſweeter, or the clever-graſe. Gay. 
2. To live in Clover, is to live tTuxurioully ; 
clover being extremely delicious and fat- 
tening to cattle. 


Well, Laureat, was the night in clover ſpent ? 


Ogle. 
Co VERED, kl-vard. adj. [from clover.) Co- 
vered with clover. 
Flocks thick-nibbling thro! the clover'd vale. | 
Thomſon. 


CLoven, kl&u n. /, Lelouzh, Saxon.] The 
cleft of a 


hilly place. 
Cr ou u, kloug'. u. * fIn commerce.) An 


weight for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
8 may hold out weight when 0 
retail. 


CLOUT, klodt. 1. / [clur, Saxon. ] 
A cloth for any mean uſe, 


, "His garment nought but many ragged clouts, | 
4 T ed was. 
. | Spenſer. 
| Ade upon that head, | 
Where late the diadem ſtood. _Shakeſp. 
1 © pow'r of ſpittle and a c, n 

Whene er he pleaſe, to blot it out. . 


2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat. * 
3- Anciently, the mark of white cloth. at 
which archers ſhot. ' 47 
He drew a good bow; he hed ane hoc; be 


4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from 


wearing. | 
| 
| 


1 The ſing plonghiis 3 very u g, 


| 1. Confiſting of ruſticks or clowns, 
12. Coarſe; rough; ru gged. 
| 


; a cliff. In compoſition, | 


allowance of two pounds in every hundred 


*. Ruſticity; coarſeneſs; unpoliſhed rudeneſs, 


| Z 


CID 


. Mortimer, 2 
CLOWN, Klow'n. A. £ {ima gined e 


CLo'wxERY, klow'-ne-ry. n. / fr 

| breeding z churliſhoeſs ; rudeneſy; bn, = 
tality. 

The foal's conceit bad boch dee m4 a, 


nature. 
CLo' WNISH, 0. adj. [from 8 1 


Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
- 2 ſuccour from the clowni/ neighbourhood 


Dye, 
3 wich his clowniſs — their tender wings 
He bruſheth oft, Spenſer s Fairy Qu, 
3. Uncivil; illl-bred ; ill-mannered. 
| What if we eſſay'd to ſteal 
The clowns fool out of your father's court? 


Shak, 


4. Clumſy; ungainly. 
Wich a grave look, in this odd 


The clowniſs mimick traverſes the — Prix. 
CLo'wnisHly, klow'-nlsh-1}. adv. (from 
clowni/h.) Coarlely ; z rudely ; brutally. 
CLo'wniSHNESS, klow'-ni{sh-nls. 2. /. (from 

- cloquni/þ.] . 


Even bis Dorick diale@ has an incompar 


ſweetneſs in its clowniſtneſs 

If the boy ſhould not 2 | ene 
a a dancing maſter will cure that it defeat, and wipe 
off that plainneſs which the a-la-mode people real 
| clowniſbneſs. Locke, 
2. Incivility ; brutality. | 
Crown? $MUSTARD, klow/nz-mas-thrd af 

An herb. - 
2 CLOY, kloy'. v. a. [enclover, Fr. 05 
up; to ſtop up.] 
To ſatiate; to ſate; to fill beyond deſire; 
to ſurfeit; to fill to E. 

The length of thoſe ſpecches had not % PI. 


8 though he were very impatient of long de- 
*  liberations.. ng Sidney. 


4 „„ Arhereber, and that ſacred 


To CLovurt, klou't.-w. a. {from the noun. 1 
1+ To patch; to mend coarſely. 
"7 1 he flept, and put 
My chte brogues from off my feet, whoſerudeneſs 
Auer d my Reps too loud. Shaksſp. 
The dull ſwain | 


Thinks & iy with bs cl! hoon . | 


3. To cover with a cloth. 
Milk ſome 

Wale le, eg hee burt Jah We Dew. 
3. To join 3 or coarſely toget e 
1 one meaning chats up . 


c 


CLo'vrTED,: -klou'-thd. ipial 44. Con. | 
| 28 3 coagulated: ee uſed For 


And preis from ſpongy curds the milky ſtrram. 


CLo'uTERLY, klou'-thr-1. adj. e 


ee, Bd. — yard: * 


4 7 
* fv a 
* 8 * * - - 


| . tisfying them. 


[ | 


I've geen ber Kin the 1 


_ 
—_ 


of glory ory; are reckoned as fuperfluitics, which 
Je any caſe pare away, leſt we 4% G 
- with too much $4 6 Hulu. 


W of appetite = 
rn 


e y varying the fame ſenſe, and taking 
up what he had more than enough i hes 
fore, he ſometimes cloys his readers inſtead of 6 


Whoſe — ſtore her well taught mind docs 
| wer Fre with En 


| Internperance in 
... 

Settle, dey 4 with PINTS with IE 
1s gather -d to the dull of ancient days. Pope. 
It ſeems to have, in the following p T; 


n 9 to n 


corruption from louterly.)] CIS Ry 
ctouterly fellow. my 


together 


* 


"CL0/rmexT, kloy - ment. . / (from cley. ] 
| d Satiety; repletion beyond appetite. ! 


+ © Plums and directors, Shylock and his wife, 


Civnnrd pen, Käüb-bed-Id. 


* ne P 

have recourſe to the laudable 
|! Ant of ther e 
Cruso, Hldr. 1. , [club and ro. 


9 
2 * 
„ 


a 


L U 
Py « 3 136 <2 3 His roya 1 bird : | 
Pernes the frimortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As hen tis god is ple l. 84 
3. To nail up guns, by ſtriking a ſpike into | 
the touch - hole. 3 3 
1255, Kop Ils. adj. from coy.) That | 
52 Tana Mong cannot be had; that 


| 
5 


- which cannot cauſe ſiticty. 1 


. | Epicurean corre | 
_ Sharpen with ci ſauce his appente. Sbaleſd. 


Alas! their love may be call'd appetite: | 


f motion of the liver, but the palate, 
; Tl ſuffers ſurfeit, doyment, and revolt. Shateſp. 
CLUB, kiab. 2. {from cl:wppa, Welſh ; 
 Huppel, Dutch.) 
x. A heavy ftick ; a ſtaff intended for offence. 
| He ſtrove his comhred a to quit 
Out of the earth. Ipenſer's Fairy Queen. 
As ke »ulled off his helmet, a butcher ſle him 
with the brake of a rb, Hayward. 
_  Arm'd with a knotty lab another came. Dryd. 


2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards, 

The clabe black tyrant firſt her victim died, 

. Spite of his haughty mien and barb'rous . 

5 - ope. 

3. From eleopan to divide. immer.] The 

- ſhot or dividend of a reckoning, paid by 

the compaay in juſt proportions, 54 
A fuddling couple ſold ale: their humour was 

to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they laid 

own their cub, and this they called forcing a 

trade. 


under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in factious 
_ «luks to vilify the government? Dryd. Medal. Ded. 
5. Concurrence z contribution; joint charge. | 
les bound to vouch them for his own, 

Tho' got b implicite generation, | 
And general {ub of all the nation. Hudibras. 
To Cu, klab'. ov. n. {from the neun.} 
t. To contribute to a common expence in 
ſettled proportions» . Wa 
2. To join to one effect; to contribute ſe · 
parate powers to one end. 

Till groſſer atoms, tumbling in the ftream 
Of fancy, madiy met, and clubb d into a dream, 
- " ; Dr yden. 

Every part of the body ſeems to club and contri- 

bute to the ſeed; elſe why ſhould parents, born 
blind or deaf, ſometimes generate children with 


, 


— 


the ſame imperfections? Ray. 
Let ſugar, wine, and cream t club, 
To make that gentle viand, ſyllabub. King. 
The owl, the raven, and the bat, 
, Clubb'd for a feather to his hat. Swift. 
To CL vs, klib/. v. a. To pay to a common 
reckoning. 


Will club their teſters now to take your life. Pope. 

Fibres being diſtinct, and impregnated by diſ- 
funct ſpirits, how ſhould they 4b their particular 
informations into a common idea 
Cru adj. [club and 
bead.) Having a thick head. 

Small elubbeaded antering.  Derbiam, 
CLUBLA'w, klüb-Id. n. /. [club and Jaw.) 
Regulation by force; the law of arms. 

__ The enemies of our happy eſtabliſhment ſeem to 
0 method of cublaru, 
When they find all other means for enforcing the 
be ineffectnal. 


| 


; 


Abe room in which a club or 


4 


' 


— 


- 


» 


- 


L' Eftrange, |” 
4. An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting 


CLuxG, kling'. The 


Auf Freebolder. | 


CL U 


Theſe. ladies reſolved to give the pictures of 
their deceaſed huſbands to the cla room. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Crucx, kläͤäk“. v. . [cloccian, Welſh; 
clorbat, Armorick; cloccan, Sax. ; Hoclen, 
Dut.] To call chickens, as a hen. | 
She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, | 
Has cluc#'d thee to the wars, Sa. Cortolanuc. 
Ducklinge, though hatched by a hen, if ſhe 
brings them to a river, in they go, though che 
hen clucks and calls to keep them out. | 
Ray on the Creation. 
CLumy, klömp'. . / [formed from lump.] 
1. A ſhapelcſs piece of wood, or other mat- 
ter, nearly equal in its dimenſions. | 
2. A cluſter of trees; a tuft oi trees or 
ſhrubs ; anciently a plump. 
CLunes, klümp's. n. f. A numbſcull. 
| Skinner. 
CLv/msrLY, klkm'-zy-I1F. adv. [from clumſy. 
Awkwardly ; without readineſs ; without 
nimbleneſs ; without grace. 
He walks very clumfily and ridiculoully. 


Kay on the Creation. 


| 


Tais loſty humour is clum/ly und inartificially | 


managed, when affected. Collier on Pride. 

CLvU'/MSINESS, klum'-zy-nls. 1. . fromciumſy. 
Awkwardneſs ; ungainlineſs; want of rea- 
dineſs, nimbleneſs, or dexterity. 

The drudging part of liſe is chiefly owing to 
clumſingſe and ignorance, which either wants pro- 
per tools, or ſkill to uſe them. Collier on Fame. 

CLU MST, klum'-zy. adi. This word, omit- 
ted in the other etymologiſts, is rightly de- 


rived by Bailey from lomßſeb, Dutch, ſtupid. | 


In Engliſh, Jump, clump, lumpiſb, clumpi/h, 
- elumpiſhly, clumfily, clumſy.) Awkward ; 
heavy; artleſs ; unhandy ; without dex- 
terity, readineſs, or grace. It is uſed 
either of perſons, or actions, or things. 

The matter ductile and ſequacious, apt to be 
moulded into ſuch ſhapes and machines, even by 
clumſy fingers; — Ray. 

But thou in c verſe, unlick d, unpointed, 
Haſt ſhamefully defy'd. Dryden. 

That clumſy outſide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier ? 


* 


Swift, 

preterite and parti- 

ciple of cling. | | 

CLuxG6, klang'. adj. [elunxu, Sax.] Waſted 
with leanneſs; ſhrunk us with cold. 

To CLuxG, klüng'. v. u. (clan, Sax.) To 
dry as wood does, u nen it is laid up after 
it is cut. See To CLI NG. 

CLU'STER, Kklns'-tar. 1. /. [clypeen, Sax. 
klifter, Dutch.) 1 

1. A bunch; a number of things of the 
ſame kind growing or joined together. 

Grapes will continue freſh and moilt all winter, 
if you hang chem dufter by cluſter in the roof of a 
warm room. ö Bacon. 
A ſwelling knot'is rais'd ; Fr 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cliſter ſhows; - - 
And from earth's moiſture, mixt with ſun-beams, 
ows. 0 l | Den haar. 
The ſaline corpuſcles of one liquor do vatioufly 
act upon the tinging corpuſcles of another, ſo as to 
make many of them aſſociate into a cler, where- 
by two tranſparent Tiquors: may compoſe a co- 
loured one. Mt | Neuton. 
An elm was near, to Whoſe embraces led, 
The curling vine her ſwelling clufters ſpread. Pope. 

2. A number of animals 

| As bee 

Pour forth their populous youth about the have 

In-clufters. : | Milton Paradiſe Leſt. 

There with their clafping feet together clung, 

And a long dufter from the laure! hung. Dryden. 


| 


* 


tempt. 


* 


ö 


COA _- 
We lov'd him; but like beaſts; 
And coward nobles, gave way! to your ciaflers, 
Who did hoot him out o' th' city. *. Sbake/þ. 

My friend took his ſtation among à cluſter of 
mob, who were making themſelves merry with 
their betters. Addiſon. 

To CLu'sTER, klüs'-tür. v. n. [from the 
noun.] To grow in bunches; to gather 
into bunches z to congregate. | 

Forth flouriſt'd thick the cluftering vine. Milton. 

Great father Bacchus, to my ſony repair ; 

Por cluſtering grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryden. 

Or from the foreſt falls the cliſe- d ſnow, 
Myriads of gems, Thomſon's Winter, 

To CLU'STER, klös“ tür. v. a. To collect 
any thing into bodies. | 

CLUSTER GRAPE, kläs-tür-gràp. z./. [from 
cluſter and grape. 

The ſmall black grape is by ſome called the 
currant, or cluftergrape; which I reckon the for- 
wardeſt of the black fort. Mortimer i Huſbandry. 

CLUu'STERY, klus'-tar«sy. adj. [from clufter.} 
Growing in cluſters, 

To CLUTCH, klͤtsh“. v. a. [of uncertain 
etymology.] - <5 

1. To hold in the hand ; to gripe; to graſp. 

Is this a dagger I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my hand? Come, let me clutch 
thee. Shaleſp. 
They, 

Like moles within us, heave and caſt about ; 

And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool. | 

2. To comprize ; to graſp. 

A man may ſet the poles together in his head, 
and clutch the whole globe at one intellectual graſp. 

Collier an Thongbt. 


Herbert, 


3. To contraQt ; to double the hand, fo as 


to ſeize and hold faſt. 
Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, 
When his fair angels would ſalute my palm. 
: Sheteſp. King Fohn, 
CLuTCH, klatsh', n. /. [from the verb.] 
I. The gripe ; graſp; ſeizure. - 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, the 
talons. | 
It was the hard fortune of a cack to fall into 
the dutches of a cat. | L' Eftrange. - 
3. Hands, in a ſenſe of rapacity and cruelty. 
Your greedy flav'ring to devour, - 
Before *twas in your clutches pow'r, 
Set up the covenant on crutches, 
Gainſt thoſe who have us in their clutches, Hudib. 
I muſt have great leiſure, and little care of my- 
ſelf, if I ever more come near the clutches of ſuch a 
giant. Stilling fleet. 
CLU/TTER, kluͤt“- tür. u. ſ. [See CLArrERR. ] 
A noiſe; a buſtle; a buſy tumult; a hur- 
ry; a clamour. A low word. 
| He faw what a dutter there was with huge, 
over-grown pots, pans, and ſpits. Z"#ftrange. 
- The fav'rite child, that juſt begins to prattle, - 
Is very -humourſome, and makes great clutter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. Xing. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 
Why ever iu theſe raging fits ? St. 
To CLv'TTER, klüt'-tür. v. 2. [from the 
noun-] To make a noiſe, or buftle. 
CLY'sTER, glis-tur. u. ſ. Leg.] An in- 
jection into the auus. ; 
nature relieves by a diarrhoea, without finking 
the ſtrength of the patient, it is not to be ſtopt, 
but promoted gently by emollient Auen. Arbuo. 


Hudibras, 


gathered together. % COACERVATE, k6-4-s6r-yit, . 2. 
8 


Lcoacer vo, Lat.] To heap up together. 
The collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, w he- 
ther the ſpirits be coacerware or diſſuſed. 
| | a Natura! Hiho, v. 
CoAcERvA'TION, kö-A-sdr-va-shün. . 
[from coacervate.] The act of heaping, 


3. A body of people collected: uſed in con- 


— 


| or Note of being heaped, together. 


| The 


PT) 


2a COA'CT, / k6-4k't; v. 2. [from con and 


2. Acting in concurrence. Obſolete. 


con and adjuntentum, Lat-] Mutual _ | 


COA 


The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of che 
tangible parts, and the cloſe coacervation of them. 
* '  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
COACH, k&tsh. 2. /. [coche, Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle is 
ſaid to have been invented. Min/hexv.] 
A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate, diſtin- 
* guiſhed from a chariot by having ſeats 
onting each other. 
Baſilius attended for her in a coach, to carry 


her abroad to ſee ſome ſports. Sidney, 
> 5 A better would you fix? - 
Then give humility a coach and fix. Pope. 


Suppoſe that laſt week my coach was within 
an inch of overturning in a ſmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horſes. Swift. 

To CoACH, kd'tsh. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To carry in a coach. | 
The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, 
Coach d, carted, trod upon; now looſe, now faſt, 
- And carry'd off in ſome dog's tail at laſt. Pope. 
Coacu-BOx, k&'tsh-boks. n. /. [coach and 
box.] The ſeat on which the driver of the 
coach fits. . © 
Her father had two coachmen : when one was 
in the coachboxy if the coach ſwung but the leaſt. 
to one fide, ſhe uſed to ſhriek. 
| |  Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
Coacn-niRet, kd'tsh-hire. u. * Money paid 
for the uſe of a hired coach. | 

You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, 

For ſcraps and coacb-bire, a young noble's plays. 


SE Dryden. 
My expences in coach-hire make no ſmall ar- 
ticle, Spectator. 


Coach-housk, kö'tsh-hous. 2. /. [coach and 
houſe.) The houſe in which the coach is 
kept from the weather. 
Let him lie in the ſtable or the coach-bouſe., | 
. Y 2 Swift, 
CoOACH-MAKER,” k&tsh-mi-kar., 2. .. [coach 
and maker.) The artificer whoſe trade is 
to make coaches. 
Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 
Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind the fairies coach-maters, Shak. 
Take care of your wheels: get a new ſet 
bought, and probably the coach»makey will conſider 
vou. ö g Swift, 
Coacy-man, k&'tsh-min. 2. /. [coach and 
man.] The driver of a coach. 
Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive, 
So very hard thou Iov'ſt to drive; 
1 heard thy anxious coachman ſay, | | 
It coſt thee more in whips than hay. Prior. 
She commanded her trembling coachman to drive 
her chariot hear the body of her king. South, 


a#.) To act together; to act in concert. 

Not uſed. | 
But if I tell how theſe two did cond, 8 

Shall I not lye in publiſhing a truth? Shakep. 


Coa'cTION, k&-Ak'-shin. 2. /. [coaFus, Lat.] 


Compulfion ; force, either reſtraining or 
impelling 
It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and 
though its command over them was perſuaſive 
and political, yet it had the force of coactian, and 
defpotical.  ,., South. 
Coax'cTive, kö-àAk“-tlv. adj. [from coat. 
1. Having the force of reſtraining or impel- 
ling; compulſory ; reſtrictive. | 
The Levitical prieſts, in the old law, never arro- 


— 


. gated unto themſelves any temporal or coadtive | 


power. Raleigh. i 

Imagination, | 1922 
Wich what s unreal thou coactive art. Shakeſp. 
CoapJu/mENT; k0-ad'-ji-meEnt. 1. /. [from 


p " - 


ance, _ 


COA 


Coanpju/Taxt, kd-14'-jh-tint. n. ſ. (from 
con and adjuto, Lat.] Helping; operating. 
"+ Thracius coadjutant, and the roar | 
Of fierce Euroclydon... ' 7 -  - Philips. 
CoapJu'ror, k6-ad'-j0/-tur, 2. /. [from con 
and adjutor, Lat.] | 
1. A fellow-helper; an aſſiſtant; an aſſo- 
ciate; one engaged in the aſſiſtance of 
another, | 
I ſhould not ſucceed in a project, whereof I have 
had no hint from my, predeceſſors the poets, or 
their ſeconds or coadjutors the criticks. Dryden. 
Away the friend! 
A gownman of a different make, 
Whom Pallas, once Vaneſſa's tutor, 
Had fix'd on for her coadjutor. Swift, 
2. [In the canon law.] One who is im- 
powered or appointed to perform/the du- 
ties of another. | 
A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe ought | 
to be depoſed and no coadjutor aſſigned him. Ayl. 
CoapJu'vancy, k6-44/-jt-van-sy. n. /. [from 
con and adjuvo, Lat.) Help; concurrent 
help; contribution of help; co-operation. 
Cryſtal is a mineral body, in the difference of 
ſtones, made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moſt pure and limpid juice there- 
of; owing to the coldneſs of the earth ſome con- 
currence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate de- 
termination and efficiency. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
COADUNI' TION, k8-3d-d-nisb/-fin. n. . (from 
con, ad, unitio, Lat.] The conjunction of 
different ſubſtances into one mals. 


Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of, or | 


corruption from, the coadunition of particles endued 
with contrary qualities, Hale Origin of Mankind. 
20 COAGME NT, k6-ig-ment”, v. a. [from 


con and agmen, Lat.] To congregate or 
I have only found the | 


heap together. 
participle in uſe. | 
Had the world been coagmented from that ſup- 
poſed fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had been 
tolerable, l Glanville. 
CoOAGMENTA'TION, kö-àAg-mèén-tà'-shün. 2. / 
[from coagment.) Collection, or coacer- | 
vation, into one maſs ; union; conjunction. | 
The third part reſts in the well joining, ce- | 
menting, and coagmentation of words, when it is 
ſmooth, „and ſweet. | Ben Jonſon. 
Coa'GULABLE, k6-ag/-fi-14bl. adj. [from co- 
agulate-) That which is capable of con- 
cretion. | 
Stones that are rich- in vitriol, being often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then ex- 
tract a fine and tranſparent ſubſtance, coagulable 
into vitriol. | | Boyle. 
0 COA GULATE, k6-ig'--lat. V. 4. [ c0= 
- agulo, Lat.] To force into concretions ; 
as, by the affufion of ſome other ſubſtance, 
to turn milk. 
Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'erſized with coagulate gore. Shakeſp. 
Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenuate, | 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. 
an Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagulated maſſes, 
in ſome ſprings. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is 
coagulated by the runnet, is again diſſolved and 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum. 
* | | 5 Arbuthnot. 
To Coa'GUuLATE, k6-ig'-ti-lat. v. 2. To 
run into concretions, or congelations. 
. Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
ſpirit of wine, and two parts milk, coagulatetb 


ittle, but mingleth ; and the ſpirit ſwims not | 


above. Bucon. 


About the third part of the oil olive, which 
was driven over into the receiver, did there coggu- 
late into a whitiſh body, almoſt like butter. Boyle. 


* flies. Garth*'s Diſp. | 


COA 


1. Concretion ; congelation ; th 
agulating ; the ſtate of being . - 
2- The body formed by coagulation 88 
As the ſubſtance of coagulation; is not 
ſaline, nothing diſſolves them but what 
and relaxes at the ſame time. 23 
Coa'GULATIVE, kö-àg“-u-là-tlv. at 
coagulate.] That which has the 3 Tre 
cauſing concretion, or coagulation <a 
To manifeſt the coagulative power we ha 
ſometimes in a minute arreſted the fluidity of = 
＋ and _ it oy a curdled ſubſtance — 
y dextero mingling with it 
good ell ef vitrlal. > 
CoaGuLaA'TOR, k6-ig'-0-li-thr. . £ feen. 
coagulate.] That which cauſes coagulation 
Coapulators of the humours, are thoſe thing: 
which expel the moſt fluid parts, as in the caſ. f 
incraſſating, or thickening; and by thoſe thing 
which ſuck up ſome of the fluid parts, as abſorb. 


COAL, 80 een 
7 „ A" . 1 CO AX. 40 Im. 
Dut. Tul, Daniſh.] ; 1 
1. The common foſſile fewel. 

Coal is a black, fulphurous, inflammatory matter 
dug out of the earth, ſerving for fewel, common 
in Europe, though the Engliſh coal is of ms 
repute. One ſpecies of pit coal is called can! 
or canole coal, which is found in the northern 
counties; hard, gloſſy, and light, apt to cleave 
into thin flakes, and, when kindled, yields a con- 

| tinual blaze till it be burnt out. Chamber;, 
Caals are ſolid, dry, opake, inflammable ſub- 
ſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting horizontally 
more eaſily than in any other direction; of a glofſ 
| hue, ſoft and friable, not fuſible, but eafily in- 
flammable, and leaving a large reſiduum of aſhes. 
3 Hill on Foſſils 

But age, enforc'd, falls by her own conſent; 
As coal: to aſhes, when the ſpirit 's ſpent. Denlam. 

We ſhall meet wjth the ſame mineral lodged 
in coals, that elſewhere we found in marle, 

— Woodzward's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. The cinder of ſcorched wood; charcoal, 

Whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it returneth 
not again to that it was, may be called altcratio 
major; as when cheeſe is made of curds, or coal) 
of wood, or bricks of earth. Bacen, 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited. 
You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtones in the ſun. Shalgſ, 
me. Sbaleſp. 
The rage of jealouſy then fir'd his ſou], 


To Col, k0'l. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Addthetinner'scare and coſt in buying the wood 
for this ſervice; felling, framing, and piling it to 
be burnt; in fetching the ſame, when it is coales, 
through ſuch far, foul, and cumberſome ways. 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwell, 
Charcoal of roots, coated into great pieces, lalls 
longer than ordinary charcoal. Bacon. 


2. To delineate with a coal. 


near to the picture. 


COAL-BLACK, köl-blàk. @dj. [coal and black.) 
Black in the higheſt degree ; of the colour 
of a coal. | 

As burning Etna, from his bailing ſtew, 

Doth belch out flames, and rocks in pieces broke, 
'And ragged ribs of mountains molten new, 

Enwrapt in coal-black clouds and filthy ſmoke.. 

| CORE airy De 
Ethiopians and negroes become coa/-black from 
fuliginous effloreſcencies, and com tinc- 

* tures. | ne . Browte 

' Ceal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone; | 


COAGULA'TION, kd-ag-0-1,-sbfn. 7. . [from 
coagulgte,| | e 


* 
7 


4 


* a : ite alone. 
His legs and PINOT 45s Coal” 


- 


You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 


And his face kindled like a burning coal. Drydn. 


Marvailing, he coaled out rhimes upon the wall, 
a Camden. 


V V 
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- Co41,-30x, kö'lI-böks. u. , [coal and Vox. ] 2. To contract power; to reſtrain. 12. J * 
wy box to carry coals to 1 fire · If a man coars himlelf to the extremity of n RN for fide, 
A rry ty like the French cgfe. It ; 
Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-box, a bottle, an act, he muſt blame and impute it to himſelf, uſed by Bows Co was likewiſe fo 
a broom, and ſuch other unſightly things. St. that he has thus coar#:4 or ſtraitened himſelf ſo The ox ph is f * 
Coat-risu, k&1-fish. n. {. laſellus niger.) far. | Aylife. of trees than = * 1 to be better for ripening 
A ſpecies of beardleſs gadus. CoARCTA'TION, k0o-irk-ti'-shin. 2. /. [from weſt be the hotteſt nl A 
CoaL-Mixe, köl-min. . /. [coal and mine.] | coar@.] ; ho + = 10r gakng N 
A mine in which coals are dug; a coal- 7 Confinement, ; reſtraint to a narrow ſpace. | the cryſtal, inclines and b 2 he n 
pit. | ' The greateſt winds, if they have no coardation the coaft, of unuſual ref ends the rays towards 
Springs injure layd, that flow from coal min. | blow not hollow, give an interiour ſound. Baces. | woul not be n * 
: | ; g Mortimer. 2. Contraction of any ſpace. . | than any other coaſt both at 8 t coef rather 
CoAL-rir, k61-plt. 2. /. [from coal and pit. Straiten the artery never ſo much, provided | at their emergence A 8 ir _ ence and 
A pit made in the earth, generally to a the ſides of it do not meet, the veſſel will continue fituation of the coop. 33 got 
great depth, for digging coals. | to beat, below or beyond the coarctation. Fay. Y 3. The Coaſt is clear. [ n's Optichs. 
A A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the ſink- 3- Reſtraint of liberty. The danger is "Ie f . — 4 * 
ing of a coalpit. Woodzvard. Election is oppoſed not only to coaction, but marched off. F +4 
* r E, kö I-stôn. 4. / [coaand one.] alſo to coardation, or determination to one. Going out, and ſeeing that the coaft ma door 74 
ort of cannel coal. See CoAL. og id Bramball. Zelm iſmi 1 WY 
Coal-fone flames eafily, and burns freely; but | COARSE, k0'rs. adj. N the coaf = mY 
4 holds and endures the fire much longer than coal. | L · 8 1 rg not ſeparated from impuri- Sought not the garden, but retir'd 1 Dryden 3 
* Woodward. es or baſer parts. To CoasrT, kö'st. v. u. (fr h j = 
CoAL-worKk, köl-würk. 2. /. [coaland work.) | 3 I feel fail cloſe by the ad om the noun.] To 28 
. 1 0 | th 2 7 * 
A coalery ; a place where coals are found, R * wh ny . — 1 — of land, y the coaſt; to fail within fight 1 
| ere is a vaſt treaſure in the old Engliſh, from 2. Not ſott or nne: uied © cloth, of which But ſt - W. 
_ whence authors may draw conſtant — . as | the threads are large. 25 A day 2 S 1 
our officers make their ſureſt remits from the | 3- Rude; uncivil; rough of manners. | K Dry FI FViroil . 
_ Coal-rvorks and the mines, Felton. | 4+ Groſs 3 not delicate. : The ancients coafted only in their . 1 
CoALERY, k6l'-yEr-$. n. . (from coal.}, A Tis not the coarſer tye of human law ſeldom taking the open ſea. Arbuthnot on Coin , | 4 
place where coals are dug. | That binds their peace. Thomſon. | To CoasT, k0'st fo 
Two fine ftalaRitz were found hanging from a | 5- Inclegant ; rude ; unpoliſhed. near to. . 
' black ſtone, at a deſerted vault in Beuwell coalery. Tn of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſuming Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not know- 
fo bn ee e /! the compaſs, was fain to coaf that ſhore. 
4 s'. v. 2. 50 FOR Dn; f ryden. ; Brown's Vulgar Erraurt. 
Lat.] 3 + | 6. Not nicely expert ; unfiniſhed by art or ; The greateſt entertainment we found in 0 
1. To one in _ ſpontaneous ap- 3 | it, were the ſeveral proſpects of woods videyda 
proximation to each other. ractical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as ar meadows, and corn-ficlds which li 5 
When vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the remote from advice, and to coarſe A © ay of it. | WY 9 1 
— 1 of the air, being divided into parts which they are obliged to make ule of. Arbutbnet: Co'AsTER, k6's-thr. u. JS. from coaſt] He 
; 28 e ae * e en 7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. that ſails timorouſly near the ſhore. | 
tute globules thoſe. lobules —— of 0 5 Ill conſort, and a coarſe perſume, In our ſmall ſkiff we muſt not launch too far; 
N , 8 ot a conve Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt We here but coaſters, not diſcov'rers D 
_ ſize to reflect ſome colours. MNewton. | A coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed * COAT, k®'t. . /. [cotte, Fr. c ta, Ital — 
, 138 8 | | TOES | , N 1 R . jo 5 . CO . 
5 e 12 Ans. Fix d to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows. Otway. | ** The upper garment. ; 
. -les'-8ens. . /. [from | From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, e was armed with a coat of mail, and the 


- coaleſce.) The act of coaleſcing; concre- Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts. Dryd. weight of the coat was five thouſand ſhekels of 


tion; union. . þ : braſs. | 
COALITION, k6-4-lish'-an. . . [from co- n KS re.. adv. [from coarſe.] The coat of many colours they waa — 


algſca, coalitum, Lat: Union in one maſs 1. Without fineneſs; without refinement, father, and ſaid, this h 5und : 
one whole. 5 P John came neither eating nor drinking, b Petti 1 cat or no. Oengſis. 
I) he world's a maſs of het us conſiſt fared coarſely and poorly 8 to thi ag — "+ k mp oo yr ps or 
CCC 
r oalition — , 93 4. Ruddy ;. not civilly; rotun. PR 4 Le child in coats, was 
In the firſt coalition of a people, their proſpect is The good cannot be too much honoured, nor the | 3. The habit or” ſt 8 . 
not great: they provide laws for their preſent exi- wo tos coarſcly uſed. 2 e veſture, as demonſtrative of 
ce. | | Hats, | 4+ Inelegantly. | For his 4 "PI" 4 
Tis neceſſary that theſe ſquandered bart Be pleaſed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's þ = 1 888 - with arms, he is the more 
ſhould convene and upite into great maſſes: with- | Poctry, coarſely tranflated, but which yet retains times CIDER ny IN ads 
[ on ſuch a coalition the chaos muſt have reigned to ſome beauties of the author. . Dryden — — Rs 22 LIE Foreſt 
eternity. 3 ' ? SM owes « Vocal Hor gt. 
Co'aLy, E z. adi. [from cbal.] Co . — * 8 U 1 5. e n. ſ. [from coarſe.] Men of his coat ſhould be minding their pray 's, 
7 p m coal. ntaining | T- 2 — 4 be "R And not among ladies, to give themſelves airs, 
Or coaly Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Aal de ; rener. | Swoift, 
c tte bes gn erage 
con ns Pio, . The adjuſtment of | 2. Roughneſs - want of fineneſs. F Jaye. . BS © | 
| * * 2 os va 3 Es 3. 9 want of delicacy. ö 2 nakedneſs with ſkins of beaſts; or ſlain, 
the bell is firack, and the oth . al, _ s (pardon the coarſeneſs of the illuſtration) r, as the ſnake, with youthful coat repaid; 
tothe engine are performed by virtu gg f 4 as dogs in couples, ſhould be of the ſame ſize. And though t not much to clothe his enemies. 
» oy e of the ſize, L' Efrange. Milton. 


tape, bigneſs, and coaptation of the ſeveral parts. 4. Roughneſs; rudeneſs of manners. Give your horſe ſome powder of brimſtone ia ; 


! 88 Boyle. A baſe wild olive he remains; | his oats, and it will make bis coat lie fine. 
6 3 proſe and verſe The ſhrub the caagſengſ of the cle wn retains. Garth. Mortimer Huſband 
ä — =" $ fg judicious coaptation 5 . Meanneſs; want of nicety. | 7 You have given us mil * 

To co Kr X bn | Broome Conſider the penurioufn of the Hollanders In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
ToCOA'RCT » k0-ark't. 7 wv. a. Ce- the coarſenef's of their food and raiment, and their Againſt the winter's cold. 'Thomon's Spr ing. 
1. To ſtrai unn ö ard, Lat.] little indulgences of pleaſure. Addiſon on the War. 5. An tegument, tunick, or covering. , 

Ru to confine into a narrow CHE k6'st. u. / [cofte, Fr. coſta, Latin.] The eye is defended with four coats or ſkins. 

, 1 : „ t. The ge or margin of the lan — .  » Peacham. 

| ere He room in the form of a| fea; the ſhore, "It is not uled "for — . el 
: - kke rein, forced the ſtones of banks of leſs waters. | l terminating in the brain, their teguments termi- 
Se indow, L pellets, clean throvgh it. Bacon, 8 He ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland cooft. Dryd. pating in the cats of the eye. . 


Does, Phyſie-Theology, 
F 


vu 2 mber 


N COB 


Aniber is u nodule, inveſted with a coat, calle | Think Fon the great prerogative & enjoy 


rock- amber. .. Wodward on. Foffils. | 
6. That on which the enfigns armorial are 
_ portrayed. i 


Ihe herald of love's mighty king, 
In whoſe coat armour richly are diſplay d 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do ſpring. 
; en be 1 Spenſer, 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. | 
8 8 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, diſplay'd at large 
Their maſter's coat of arms and knightly charge. 


Dryden. | 


'To Coar, k&'t. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to inveſt; to overſpread: as, to 
coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 

To COAX, kö ks. v. „ To wheedle; to 
flatter; to humour. A low word. 

The nurſe had changed her note; ſhe was muz- 
zling and coaxing the child; that s a 7 dear, 
ſays ſhe. - - - 7 L' Eftrange. 

I coax / I wheedle! I'm above it. $48" 

| = Farqubar's Recruiting Officer. 
Co/axtR, kö'ks-ur. 


n. ſ. [from the werb.) 
A wheedler ; a flatterer. "WET. 
Cor, kdb/, A word often uſed in the com- 
poſition of low terms; corrupted from 
cop, Sax. kopf, Germ. the head or top. 
Cos, kob. n. / | 
I. A ſort of ſea-fowl; called alſo ſea- cob. 
| * Phillips. 
2. In ſome provinces, and probably in old 
language, a ſpider ; whence cobaweb. 
Co'BALT, köb'-Alt. 2. /. A marcaſite frequent 
= So... 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with arſenick ; 
contains copper and ſome ſilver. Being ſublimed, 
the flores are of a blue colour: theſe, German mi- 
neraliſts call zafhr. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denſe, compact, and ponderous mi- 
neral, very bright and ſhining, and much reſem- 
bling ſorge of the antimonial ores. It is found in 
Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and England; but 
ours is a poor kind. From cobalt are produced the 
three ſorts of arſenick, white, yellow, and red; as 
alſo zaffre and ſmalt. Jill on F. ſili. 

To CO BBLE, k06b/l. v. a. [Tobler, Dan.] 

. To mend any thing coarſely : uſed gene- 
rally of ſhoes. 

| If you be out, Sir, I can mend you.— Why, Sir, 
cobble u. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 

They'll fit by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What *s done i th'-capitol; making parties ſtrong, 
And feeble ſuch as ſtand not in their liking 
Below their cebU/ed ſhoes. 

Many underlayers, when they could not live 


upon their trade, have raiſed themſelves from cob- | 


bling to fluxing. + L' Eftrange. 


2. To do or make any thing clumſily, or un- 


handily. 7 
Reject the nauſeous praiſes of the times; 


Give thy baſe poets back their cob4/ed rhimes. | 


N 52 Dryden. 
Believe not that the whole univerſe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing effected for any 

ur poſe or deſign, but all ill-favouredly cebhled and 
jumbled together. Bentley. 


COo/BBLER, köb'-lür. n. /. [from cobble.] 
r. A mender of old ſhoes. - 

Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler 

had the caſting vote for the life of a criminal. 

I | Addiſon en Italy. 
2. A clumſy workman in general. | 

N | What trade are you ?— 
Truly, Sir, in reſpect of a fine workman, I am 
but, as you would ſay, a cobbler, 
hs. 2 Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 


3 3. In a kind of proverbial 1caſe, any mean 


Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 


A 


. 


| 


80 


Or doing ill, by virtue of that race ? 
As if what we eſteem in cobbler baſe 
Would the high family of Bratus grace. 
Dryden: Juvenal. 
Cos Ros, köb-I-urnz. 1. , (cob and iron. 
Irons with a knob at the upper end. 


The implements of the kitchen ; as ſpits, ranges, | 


cobirons, and pots. Baron i Phyfical Remains, 
CoB1'snoye, kö-bish-üp. u. /. [con and bi/hop.) 
A coadjutant biſhop, | 
Valerius, advanced in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made uſe of Auſtin as a cebiſbep, for the benefit of 
the church of Hippo. Aylife. 
Coax ur, köôb'- nüt. n. /. [cob and nut.I A 
dopy's game; the conquering nut, | 
 Co'Bswan, k&b'-8wdn. 1. ſ. [cob head, and 
ſwan.) The head or leading ſwan. 
| I am not taken 
With a cebſwan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As fooliſh Leda and Europa were. | 
Ben Jenſen't Cataline. 
| Co'BwEB, köb-- web. 1. /. [hopweb, Dut.] 
I. The web or net of a ſpider; from cob a 
ſpider, | f 
The luckleſs Clarion, 
With violent ſwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curſed cabzbeb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow, Spenſer. 
| Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimmed, - ruſhes 
ſtrewed, and cebzebs ſwept ?. 5 


| e 2 

The ſpider, in the houſe of a burgher, fell pre- 
ſently to her network of drawing obzvebs up and 
down, : J Eftrange. 

2, Any ſnare, or trap: implying inſidiouſneſs 

and weakneſs. 

For he a rope of ſand could twiſt 

As tough as learned Sorbonilt ; 

And weave fine cobwebs fit for ſcull 
That 's empty when the moon is full. ZTudibras. 

Chronology at beſt is but a cobrweb law, and he 
broke through it with his weight, Drydan. 

Laws are like cobwwebs, which may catch ſmall 
flies, but let waſps and hornets break through. 


Swift, 
Co'coa, kd&'-k&. n. ſ. See CACao,. 
CoccrreRovs, kok-slf'-fe-ras. adi. [from 
x0x#6;, and fero, Lat.] All plants or trees 
are ſo called that have berries: Quincy. 
Co'CHINEAL, kitsh'-in-el, 2. /. [cochinilla, 
Span. a woodlouſe.] | 
| An inſect gathered upon the opuntia, and dried: 


Co'CHLEARY, k0/-klE-ar-y. adj. [from coch- 
lea, Lat. a ſcrew. ] Screwform ; in the form 
of a ſcrew. f 

That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy 
ſpires, and cochleary turnings about it, which 
agreeth with the deſcription of the unicorn's 
horn in Alan, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Co'CHLEATED, k0/-kl&-4-tid, adj. [from coch- 
lea, Lat.] Ofa ſcrewed or turbinated form. 
Io pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the cavity 
of the umbilici of ſhells, of the ſame ſort with the 
foregoing ; they are of a cocb/catcd figure. 
| | 5 5 | Woodward on Foſſils. 
COCK, k6k'. . /. [code, Saxon; cog, Fr.! 
The male to the hen; a domeſtick fow),_ 
remarkable for his gallantry, pride, and 
courage. 8 | | 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs; hens, little 
or none. Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
|  Truevocks © thi game, + 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn em out, and ſhew em but a foe, - 
Cry liberty, and that 's a cauſe of quarrel. Dryd. 
* The careful hen 1 
Calls all her chirping family around, | 


| 


_ 


— 


| Fed and defended by the fgarleſs ct. 
& Toqmſon's Spring. | 


" | 2. The male of any 


Taming of the Shrew. | 


from which a beautiful red colour is extracted. Hill. | 


COC 


ſmall birds. 
Calves and philoſophers, tygers and flat | 
cock ſparrows and coquets, exactly reſemble 
another in the formation of the pineal glanz 
OM | Arbutbnot and Phe 
3. The weathercock, that ſhews the dire 
tion of the wind by turning, 8 
Vou cataracts and burricanocs, ſpout 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, drown'd th 
io , cocks / Shairy, 
4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by turn : 
ing the ſtop : the handle had probabl 1 
cocx on the top. Things that Were + ty 
| _ trived to turn, ſeem anciently to have had 
that form, whatever was the reaſon, 
When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with min; 
ſtrelfy, . 
I have retir*d me to a waſteful coc, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shak 
It were good there were a little cock made ; 
the belly of the upper glaſs. Bacon: Natura! Hg 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock. 
Spirts in the gard ner's eyes who turns the 14, 
Plte, 
5. The notch of an arrow, f 
| 6. The part of the lock of a gun that ſtrikes 
with the flint, {from cocca, Ital. the notch 
of an arrow. Skinner. Perhaps from the 
action, like that of a cock pecking; but 
it was, I think, ſo called when it had not 
its preſent form.] 
With haſty rage he ſnatch'd 
His gunſhot, that in holſters watch'd; 
And bending cec4, he levell'd full 
Againſt th" outſide of Talgol's ſkull, Z174-2;, 
A ſeven-ihot gun carries powder and bulle:; 
for ſeven charges and diſcharges, Under the 
| breech of the barrel is one box for the powcer; 
a little before the lock another for the bullets; 
behind the cock a charger, which carries the pow- 
der from the box to a funnel at the further end 
of the lock. "= Grew, 
7. A conqueror ; a leader; a governing 
man. | 
Sir Andrew is the cocl oſ the club ſince he left 
; | Adiiler, 
My ſchoolmaſter call'd me a dunce and a fool; 
But at cuffs I was always the coc of the ſchool. 
| Sui. 
8. Cockcrowing; a note of the time in a 
morning. | 
We were. carouſing till the ſecond cock. Shak. 
He begins at curfew, and goes till the firſt ccd. 


us 


9. A cockboat; a ſmall boat. 
They take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and 
fiſherboats hovering on the coaſt. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
The fiſhermen, that waik upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminiſh'd to her coct ; her cock, a buoy, 
Almoſt too fmall for ſight. Sbaleſp. 
Io. A ſmall heap of hay. [Properly cop.) 
As ſoon-as the dew is off the ground, ſpread 
the hay again, and turn it, that it may wither.0n 
the other fide: then handle it, and, if you find it 
dry, make it up into cocks, Mortimer. 
11. The form of a hat. [from the comb of 
re ̃ͤ li 
. _ You ſee many a ſmart rhetorician turning nis 
hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeveral diffe- 
rent cocks. K Ede | Adalſon. 
12, The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. 


| 13. The needle of a balance, 


14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant ; exults 


ing. 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look ; 
© What ſhould I do but ſet gork on the hoop ? 


You'll 


Chambers, 


. anden f Ramme 5 


— »-Þ >| 
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You Hmake amutiny nen, 
For Hudibras, who thought h' had won 


1 To Cock, kdk”. v. a. (from the noun.] 


1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt upright as a 


cock holds his head. N 
This is that muſcle which performs the motion 
ſo often mentioned by the Latin poers, when they 
talk of a man's cocking his noſe, or playing the 
rhinoceros. on. 
Our Lightfoot barks, and cocks his cars; 
O'er yonder ſtile ſee Lubberkin appears. 
Gay's Paſtoral:. 
Dick would cock his noſe in ſcorn, 


E But Tom was kind and loving. Swift. 
. To ſet up the hat with an air of petulance 
and pertneſs. 


Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, - 
Here ſtrok'd his chin and cocl d his hat. Prior. 

An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a 
friend of his who entered, Addiſon's Spectator. 
z. To mould the form of the halt. 
. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a diſ- 

charge. | 

Some of them holding np their piſtols, cocked, 
near the door of the houſe, which they kept open. 


C0 


2 Cofertn, kàK-kür. v. a,” [coquelinen, Fr. 
To cade; to fondle; to indulge. ö. 
Moſt children's conſtitutions are ſpoiled by 
cockering and tenderneſs, Locke on Fiducation. 
He that will give his ſon ſugar plums to make 
him learn, does but authoriſc his love , of plea- 
ſure, and cocker up that propenſity which he 
ought to ſubdue, © Locke on Education. 
Bred a ſondling and an heireſs, 
Dreſs'd.like any Lady May reſs, 
| ®Ceocher'd by the ſervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 
Co/cxeR, kok'-kur. 2. /. [from cock.] One 
who follows the ſport of cockfighting. 
Co'cxEREL, kOk'-kE-ril. n. / [from coc. 
A young cock. 
| hich of them firſt begins to crow !f— 
The old cock ?— The cochere!. Shakeſp. 
What wilt thou be, young cockere/, when thy 


ſpurs _ 
| - Are grown to ſharpneſs ? Dryden. 
Cock ET, kdk'-kit, 2. /- [of uncertain deri- 
vation.!] 


A ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtomhouſe: 
likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment, ſcaled, and deli ver- 
ed by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe to mer- 
chants, as a warrant that their merchandize is 
entered. : Cowell, 


Truhe greateſt profit did ariſe by the coctetof | 


C 


If the loweſt. floors. already bun, 
Ceckl:/tr and garrets ſoon will take their turn- 
N | Dryden's Juvenal. 
My garrets, or rather my crclii indeed, 
very indifferently furniſhed ; but they are —— 
to lay · lumber in. 80 


Co'CKMASTER, kök-màs-tür. u. ſ. [cock ang 


maſler.] One that breeds game cocks. / 


A cockmaſter bought a partridge, and turned it © 


among the fighting cocks. L' Eftrange. 


Co'ckMATCH, kok'-matsh. . ſ. [cock and 


match.) Cockfight for a prize. 

At the fame time that the heads of parties 
preſerve towards one another an outward ſnew of 
good breeding, their tools will not ſo much as 
mingle at a c:ckmatch. F Adliſon. 

Though quail-fighting is what is moſt takeg 
notice of, they had doubtleſs: cecimatebes alſo. 

| Arbuibnot and Pape. 


Coſcx xxx, kok'-np. n. ſ. [A word of which 


the original is much controverted. The 
French uſe an expreſſion, pars de cocaigne, 
for a country of dainties: | 
Paris eft pour un riche un pats de cocaigne. 
; Boileaus 
Of this word they are not able to ſet- 
tle the original. It appears, whatever was 


its firſt ground, to be very ancient, being 


mentioned in an old Normanno-Saxom 
poem: | 


Dryden's Dedication, Æneid. 
5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. 
Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
Or ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay. 
| Spenſer's Paſtorals. 


hides ; for wool and woolfells were ever of little 
value in this kingdom. Davies, 


Co'crFIGHT, kok'-fit. 7. . [cock and j/ight.] 
A battle or match of cocks. 
In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, 
and the other more cowardly. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
At the ſeaſons of football and cockfighting, theſe 
little republicks reaſſume their natioual hatred to | 
each other. | Addiſon. 
Co'cxHoRSE, kòk-hôrs. adj. [cock and horſe.) 
On horſeback; triumphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they ſtrenuouſly maintain, 


Far m ſee by weſt Spayng, 
Is a lond yhore cocayng. 
On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 
Nunc coguiz, caquine : quæ olim apud 
Gallos, otio, gulæ, et ventri deditos, igna- 
vum, ignavam, deſidioſum, dgſidigſam, ſeg- 
nem, ſignificabant. Hine ur bands, utpote 
à ruſticis laboribus ad vitam ſedentariam 
et de ſidioſam avocatos, pagani noſtri olim 
cokaignes, quod nunc ſcribitur cockneys, vo- 
cabant. Et pot ta hic noſter in monachos 
KX monaales, ut ſegne genus hominum qui, 


7 Coc x, kdk'. v. 2. | 
1. To ſtrut ; to hold up the head, and look 
dig. or menacing, or pert. ; | 
Sir Fopling is a fool ſo nicely writ ; 
The ladies would miſtake him for a wit; 
And when he ſings, talks loud, and coets, would cry, 
I vow, methinks, he 's pretty company. Dryden. 
Every one, cocks and ſtruts upon it, and pre- 
tends to overlook us. 


Br Fe + xy Guardian. gits cockborſe on her throne the brain. Prior. | defidiz dediti, ventri e e & co- 
2. To train or uſe fighting cocks. CO'CKLE, k6dkT. n. /. ſcoouille, Fr. | _quinz amatores erant, malevolentiffime 
4 Cries out gainſt cocking, ſince he cannot bet. 1 A ſmall teſtaceous + bs ms CE] | invehitur ; monaſteria & monaſticam vitam 

r Shakeſp. | inde ſcriptione terræ cockainez parabolicè 


perſtringens. ] 
1. A native of London, by way of contempt. 
So the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put 
them i' th* paſty alive. 325 ns 


© Cock, kdk', in compoſition, ſigniſies ſmall 
or little. | 
N CocxA' Dr, kô&k-kà'd. 7. 7. [from cock.] A 


We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, 
or caclle, reaſonably conclude, that it has not fo 
many,-nor ſo quick, ſenſes as a man. Locke. 


& ribband worn in the hat. Three common cocHe fhells, out of gravel pits. 
& Co/cxAaTRICE, kok'-a-tris. 2. ,. [from cock, | ; | | Weedward.: 
mud arren, Sax. a ſerpent.] A ſerpent ſup- 2. A little or young cock. Obſolete. 
poſed to rife from a cock's egg. 8 They bearen the crag fo ſtiff and ſo ſtate, 
They will kill one another by the look, like As coctle on his dunghill crowing crank. 
cockatrices. x Shakeſp. Spenſer's Paſtorals. | 


This was the end of this little coctetrice of a | Co'CxLE-STAIRS, kökl-stäâ'rs. 2. , Wind- 
king, that was able to deſtroy choſe that did not ing or ſpiral ſtairs. 8 | 


eſpy him firſt. - 3 : ; | keto prized at many common practices of rural af- 
This cockatrice is ſooneſt cruſhed in the ſhell; | COCKLE, kök I. n. / lcoccel, Sax. lolium, zi- fairs. | r 
but, if it grows, it turns to a ſerpent and a dragon. zania, Lat.] A weed that grows in corn, a. Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, deſ- 
LAS | Taylor. the ſame with cornroſe; a ſpecies of pop- | picable citizen. ; | 
| My wiſe!” tis ſhe, the very coctatrice ! Congreve. I am afraid this great lubber the world wil: 
Co cxn0AaT, kdk'-bdt. a. . (cock and boat.) prove a cockney. Shateſp. Twelfth Nigbt. 
A ſmall boat belonging to a ſhip. Colcx ir, kòk-plt. 2. ſ. (cock and pit. 
That invincible armada, which having not | r. The area where cocks fight. 
d a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cock- | Þ | Can this c:«4pit hold 7 
boat of ours at ſea, wandered: through the wilder- The vaſty field of France? Shaleſp.- 


refs of the northern ſeas. Bacon. h I ined the cso of $ 
Did. they think-it leſs diſhonour to God to be e 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Poor who is ſuch a cockney in his heart, 
| Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern. part, 
To ſcorn that union, by which we may 
Boaſt 'twas his countryman that writ this play? 
18 ö 8 Dorſet. 
The coclney, travelling into the country, is ſur- 


In ſoothing them, we nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 
The cocłle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak. 
Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſcaſe, and into coclle ſtrays. 


| * Denne. 
To Colexk LE, kok'l. v. a. [from cockle;} To 
contract into wrinkles, like the ſhell of a | 


id, ; f 5 fi - 
ike a Cunz or a plant, or 4 cl., than to be | cockle. i — OO OO TT Fereft 
. cos a man? A | ; Stilling fleet. . : Show'rs ſoon drench the camblet i, 7 ch 2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 
CEBROTHy kOk'-brethe. . /. Broth made Le | Y-| war, where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, 
by boiling a coc g. Coſcx TED, k&k Id. adj. [from cockle.) Shell-| the ſurgeon, and his mates. Harris. 


t upon ſpoon-meats; as veal or cockbroihs | ed; or perhaps cochleate, turbinated. /cx? 8. k. 2 
Prepared —— Harvey on 0+ xy | 2 is more ſoft and ſenſible 9 TY a * þ . 4 
Cocco wind, kdk'-krd-ing. . , [cock and | Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. Shak. | Colcx's-mEAD, kok's-HEd, 2. . A plant, 
| 2 The time at which cocks crow ; Cocxrorr, kôköft. n, .. ſcock and 1ot.] | named alſo ſainfoin. Miller. 
2 morning. OS The room over the garret, in which fowls | Cocks Hur, kok'-ghiit.. 2. /. [from cock and 
© know not when the maſter of the houſe are ſuppoſed to rooſt ; unleſs it be rather  /ut.) The cloſe of the evening, at which 
mz at even, or at midnight, or at the coct- | corrupted from coplaſt, the cop or top of] time poultry go to rooſt, uh 
e, or zu the morning. Mort, the houſe. ee | 2 Surrey 
| >. * ' J 4 Ci 5 1 | 


4 1. A 


COD 

Surrey and himſelf, 5 , 
about c:c>out time, from troop to troop 
; Shak:ſp. 
[cock and ſpur.) 
ecies of medlar. 
' 8 'S Miller. 
Co“ exsuxx, kdk'-shd'r. adv, [from cock and 
- ſure.) Confidently certain; without fear 

or diffidence. A word of contempt. 
We ſteal, as in a caſtle, cackſure. Shakeſp. 


I thought myſelf c:chſure of his horſe, which 
he readily promiſed me. Pope's Letters, 


Co'cx8wain, kok'-svn, u. ſ. [coxzrpaine, Sax.] 
The officer who has the command of the 
cockboat. Corruptly Coxon. 


Co'cxwEED, kdk'-wed. u. J. [from cock and 
weed.) The name of a plant, called alſo 
Dittander, or Pepperauo:t. 


Cocoa, k#-k8d. n. /. Tcacaotal, Span. and 
therefore more properly written cacas.] 
A ſpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, The bark of the nut is 
made into cordage, and the ſhell. into drinking 
bowls. The kernel affords them a wholeſome 
food, and the milk contained in the ſhell a cool- 
ing liquor. The leaves are ufed for thatching 
their houſes, and are wrought into baſkets. - 
> * Miller. 
The coca: or chocolate nut is a fruit of an ob- 
long figure; is compoſed of a thin but hard and. 
woody coat or ſkin, of a dark blackiſh co- 
lour ; and-of a dry kernel, filling up its whole 
cavity, fleſhy, dry, firm, and fattiſh to the touch, 
of a duſky colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a plea- 
- ſant and peculiar taſte. It was unknown to us 
till the . diſcovery of America. The tree is of 
the thickneſs of a man's leg, and but a few feet 
in height; its bark rough, and full of tubercles ; 
and its leaves ſix or eight inches long, half as 
much in breadth, and painted at the ends. The | 
flowers are ſucceeded by the fruit, which is large 
and oblong, reſembling a cucumber, five, ſix, or 
eight inches in length, and three or four in thick- 4 
neſs; when fully ripe, of a purple colour, With- 
in the cavity of this fruit tg» 1 the ccc nuts, | 
© uſually about thirty in number. Hill': Mat. Med. 
Amid” thoſe orchards of the ſun, 
Give me to drain the c:c-a's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its freſhening wine. 
| Th:mſon. 
] Made 


| Much 

Went through the army. 

Colexse un, kök “spür. u. 6 
Virginian hawthorn, A ip 


| 


«1 


Co'cT1LE, kok'-til, adj. [cofilis, Lat. 
by baking, as a brick. 
Co'cT10N, kok'-shan. 2. /. Lcactia, Lat.] 
The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with expec- 
toration from the lungs, and that is taken off by 
a c:#i;n and reſolution of the feveriſh matter, or 
terminates in ſuppurations or a gangrene, 


. x0 Arbutbnot on Diet. 
k | 
COD, k6d'/. 2. /. [eodde, Sax. ] Any caſe or 
huſk in which ſeeds ere lodged. 
Thy corn thou there may'ſt ſafely ſow, 
Where in full c:& laſt year rich peaſe did 
* ; mi. 


They let peaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they are 
reaped, till they find the hawm end cd dry. 


| ö ; N. ortimer”s Huſbandry, 
To Cop, kdd'. v. n. {from the noun.] To-in- 
- Cloſe in a cod. | 


All cadded grain being a deſtroyer of weeds, an 
© improver of land, and a preparer of it for other 


. 


grow, 


2 


The 


C OE 
We find in the Theodoſian and Juſtinian cod: 
the intereſt of trade very well provided for. 
Arbuthnot on Coin: 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves ; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. 
f Pope's Sat. 
Co'piciL, k6d'-y-sll. . 5 [codicillus, Lat.) 
An appendage to a will. 


Span.] A term at ombre, when the game 
is won. 1 | 
She ſees, and trembles at th* approaching ill; 
Juſt in the jaws of ruin, and cadille. 
Pope's Rape of the Leck. 
To CO DLE, k6d'1. v. a. Lcoguo, coctulo, Lat. 


heat of water. 

' Co'DLING, k6d'-lng. u. . {from To codle.] 
An apple generally codled, to be mixed 
with milk. 

In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early 

_ pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and codlings. 


"Their entertainment at the height, 
In cream and codlings rew'ling with delight. 
King's Cookery, 
He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth 
of a codling hedge. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
A codling, ere it went his lip in, . 
Would ſtraight become à golden pippin. Swift. 
CoE'FFICACY, k6-eff-ka-sF. 1. . {con atid 
efficacia, Lat.] The power of ſeveral things 
acting together to produce an effect. 
We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thoſe 
ſtars, or coefficacy particular in medications. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


"COEFFIrciENCY, k6-ef-fish'-En-s. n. ſ. [con 
of acting together to ſome fingle end. 
by the ſpirits inſtrumental coefficiency, requires that 


pation. Glanwville's Scepſis. 


COEFFICIENT, kö-Ef-flsh“-Ent. 1. . [con and 
Meiens, Lat.] 
1. That which unites its action with 
action of another. | 
2. [Inalgebra.] Such numbers, or given quan- 
tities, that are put before letters, or un- 
known quantities, into which letters they 
.are ſuppoſed to. be multiplied, and ſo do 
make a rectangle or product with the let- 
ters; as, 4a, bx, cxx; where 4 is the co- 
efficient of 4 a, b of b x, and of c xx. 
; Chambers. 


the 


, 


d 


3. In fluxions. | 
The coefficieat of any generating term (in fluxi- 
ons) is the quantity ariſing by the diviſion of that 
term, by the generated quantity. Chambers. 
Cor'Liackx Paſſion, s&-H-Ak piſh'-an. [xo\ia 
the belly.] 
from the indigeſtion or putrefaction of 
food in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby 
the aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed, like 
corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Quincy. 
Cor 'mPeT10N, kö emp'-sbün. 2. / [ccemptio, 
Lat.] The act of buying up the whole 
quantity of any thing. 2 
Monopolies and coempition of wares for reſale, 


crops. _ 585 Martiner. 
Co'pDeRs, kod'-dars. 2. [from co.] Ga- 
therers of peaſG. Did. 


5 A 1 


CoDE ko. ll. f [codex, Lat. ] 
. OK. 4a | 


- N 
W. 
% ” 


4, A book of the civil 


where they are notreſtrained, are great means to 

enrich. ; ; , Bacon's Eſſays. 

Cos quAL, k6-&-quil. adj. [from con and 
equalis, Lat.] Equal; being of the ſame 
rank or dignity with another. | 

a 1 f Fe - 


The man ſuſpeRs his lady's crying * 
Was but to gain him to appoint her, 
By codicil, a larger jointure. = Prior. 


CoDrLLE, k&-dil. 1. J. [codille, Fr. codillo, 


F 
1 


they be kept together, without diſtinction or diſſi- 


| 


Skinner.) To parboil; to ſoften by the | 


Bacen Eſſays. | 


and eficiv, Lat.] Cooperation; the ſtate |. 


The.managing and carrying on of this work, | 


4 
9 
4 


7 


1 
oy 


| 


1 Cot'rcIBLE, k6-tr'-8(bl. 44). 


| 


, 


| 


diarrhcea, or flux, that ariſes | 


COE 


propheſy, 


| 
« 


CotqQuA'LITY, k6-8-quil' 
caequal.] The Rate of b 
To COE RCE, k&<tvr's. + 
To reſtrain; to keep in 


Puniſhments are manifold, th 
this profligate ſort. 


er by force. 
at they may cow's 
Aylife's Parerys, 


f % 
1. That may be reſtrained. 8 85 EY 


2. That ought to be reſtrained. 
Cox'xcioN, k0-cr'-shim, z. / [from c= 
Penal reſtraint; check. "Fu 
The cgercion or execution of the ſen 
cleſiaſtical courts, is only by excomm 
the perſon contumacious. 


tence in er. 


; ad vercog 
upon ſuch as neglect their duty; without wü 


coercive. power, all government is toothlef; 2nd 
precarious. | Sow 
Cor'rcive, kö-Lr-slv. adj. [from cer.) 
1. That which has the power of layin; g. 
ſtraint. 


271111 


All things, on the ſurface ſpread, are bon 25 

By their coercive vigour to the ground! lac, . 1 

2. That which has the authority of reſtraig. latio 
ing by puniſhment. 

For miniſters to ſeek that thernſelyes mich 0 

have coercive power over the church, would bars than 


been hardly conſtrued. Hooker, Prifers, 
The virtues of a general, or a king, art pri. 
dence, counſel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and the exerciſe of magnanimi:s, 
as well us juſtice. Ius. 
COESSE'NTIAL, k&-Es-sén“-sbäl. adj. Coon and 
e/ſentia, Latin.] Participating of the ſane 
eſſence. 
The Lord our God is but one God, in which 


indiviſible unity we adore the Father, as beg 1. Hz 
altogether of himſelf; we glorify that conſubſtas- anc 
tial Word, which is the Son; we bleſs and meg - = 
nify that coeſential Spirit eternally proceeCing from eri 
both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. Halit. 4 
COESSENTIA/LITY, kö-&s-sén-shäl A- tf. 7. ** 
[from coe/ential.] Participation of the ame this 
eſſence. vol 
COETA'NEOUS, kö-E-tä-nyds. adj. [con ard 2. M 
ætas, Latin. ] Of the ſame age with anothcæ ö 
with i. .* ide; 
Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſon . Cox: 
neous unto both. Brown's Vulg. Er. ex: 
Every fault hath penal effects, cortaneous te Fi 1. H 
act. i 5 an 
Through the body every member ſuſtains an- ; 
other; and all are coetanecous, becauſe none cis by 
ſubſiſt alone. Bentley's Semen. be 
{ COETERNAL, kö-E-tér“-näl. adj. [con and eter- ot] 
nus, Lat.] Equally eternal with another. 2. $ 
Or of the eternal cocternal beam ! | 
_ | ; Milton's Paradiſe Lo. di 
Cox rRANALT V, k&-E-tir-nAl-ly, adv. from 
coeternal.] In a ſtate of equal eternity with * 
another. . | th 
Arius had diſhonoured his coeternally bego®® 
-Son. Heater. no 
CotTE'rniTY, k&-&-t&r-ni-ty. u. /- (from 77 0 
coecternal.] Having exiſtence from eternuſ 
equal with another eternal being. 405 + 
The eternity of the Son's generation, * I 
coeternity and conſubſtantiality with the Fa l th 
when he came down from. heaven, and Was 957 | 
nate. - Hommand:s Fundament Cors 
COE'NAL, k&&vil. adj. (coevur, Latin . 


Even his teeth and white, like a yore. | 
Coeval, and new- ſhorn, from the clear bro P 


Recent. . _ 
2. Of the ſame age with another: follo i 
by.with, = I 


r 


CosxrsTrE Nox, k8-5g-21s'-thns. n. / 


: 2. More commonly followed by with. 


3, 


1. To exiſt at the ſame time. 


COE 

ioion cannot d to be coeval with | 
Us 1 TIN 
—e monthly revolutions of the moon, or the 


diarnal of the earth upon its own axis, by the very 


hypotheſia, are corval wh the former. *' Bentley. 
Silence, coeval with eternity! | 
ere nature firſt to be: | 


Thou wert, 
"Twas one 
thee ! 
Sometimes by fo. 
Although we had no monuments of 


vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in 
Pope. 


religion an- 


cienter than idolatry, we have no reaſon to con- 


deꝰthat idolatrous religion was coeval to man- 
1 Hal-'s Origin of Mankind. 


Cos'vAl, k&-&- val. n. , (from the adjective. 


A contemporary; but properly one not 
only living at the ſame time, but of the 

ſame time of life. 
As it were not enough to have outdone-all your 
cacvals in wit, you will excel them in good-nature, 
Pope. 


Cos vous, kd-&-vas. adj. [coxous, Lat.] One 


of the ſame age. 
Then it ſhould not have been the firſt, as ſup- 


ſome other thing coevous to it. South. 


E 70 Coext!'sT, kö-ég-zlst'. v. n. [con and ex- 


iſto, Latin.] 


| 
The three ſtars that coexift in heavenly conſtel- 
lations, are a multitude of ſtars. OW 
Hale's Orig. of Man, 
Of ſubſtances no one has any clear idea, farther 
than of certain ſimple ideas ceexiſiiag DE . 
oc. 


. Followed by with. 


It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, which 
we can in our minds apply to duration, with 
which the motion or appearance never coexiſted. 
Locke. 
[from 
coexiſt. ] | 


. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with 


another: with 70. 
Locke, who in the preceding lines has co- 
exiſted with, has here coexiſſence to. | 
The meaſuring of any duration, by ſome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real coexifience of that 
thing to that motion, or any other periods of re- 


volution. Locke, 


We can demonſtrate the being of God's eternal 
idcas, and their coexiſtence 2vith him. Grew's Cof.. 


5 Coxx1'sTENT, k0-Cg-2zls'-tEnt. adj.{from co- 


J Corxre'np, kö-Zks-tend'. V. a. 


exiſb. 


1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with 


another: with 0. 

To the meaſuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſhould 
be coexiſtent to the motion we meafure by, or any 
other periodical revolution. Locke. 


2. Sometimes avith. . 


This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but coexifent 
with the act. Bramballs Anſwer to Hobbes. 
Time is taken for ſo much of duration as is 
coexiſlent with the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerſe. ; Locke. 
All that one point is either future or paſt, and 
no parts are coex;ſtent or contemporary with it. 
phy, | : Fe Bentley. 
) | {con and 
extendo, Latin,} To extend to the ſame 
ſpace or duration with another. 
Every motion is, in ſome fort, coextended with 
body moved. Gres Coſmologia. 


8 ©2£xTE"x5108, kö-Ek-stän“-shün. 2. from 


coextend,] The act or ſtate of extending to 
the ſame ſpace or duration with another. 
ugh it be a ſpirit, I find it is no inconveni- 
ence to have ſome 
with my body. 


* CY 


analogy, at leaſt of coextenſjon, 


, 


| 


: 


| 


1 


a 


COF 


COFFEE, k6f-fy. u. /. [It is originally Ara- 
bick, pronounced caben by the Turks, and 


of Arabick jeſſamine. 


- ilands as in its native place of growth; but whe- 
ther the coffee produced in the Weſt Indies will 
prove as good as that from Mocha in Arabia 
Felix, time will diſcover. : Miller. 

Corr denotes a drink prepared from the 
berries, very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred and 
fifty. Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt who 
brought it into France; and a Greek ſervant, 
called Paſqua, brought into England by Mr. Daniel 
Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 1652, to make 
his coffee, firſt ſet up the profeſſion of coffeeman, 
and introduced the drink among us. Chambers. 
They have in Turky a drink called coffe, made 
of a berry of the ſame name, as black as ſoot, and 
of a ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical ; which they 
take, beaten into powder, in water, as bot as they 
can drink/it, This drink comforteth the brain 
and heart, and helpeth digeſtion. Bacon. 
To part her time *twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold. coffee trifle with the ſpoon. 
Co'FFEEHOUSE, kof'-fy-hous. u. /. [coffee and 
houſe.] A houſe of entertainment where 


with news-papers. 
At ten, from coffzeboyſe or play 
Returning, finiſhes the day. Prior. 
It is a point they do not concern themſelves 
about, farther chan perhaps as a ſubjeQ in a cofe- 
bouſe. Swift. 
Co'/FFEEMAN, kof-fy-man. n. ſ. [coffee and 
man.] One that keeps a coffee-houſe. 


ever you hear that they preferred a coffeeman to 

Ageſilaus ? Addiſon. 
Co'FFEEPOT, köf-fy- pot. n. ſ. [coffee and pot. 

The covered pot in which coffee is boiled. 


| CO'FFER, k& fdr. a. / {corhe, Saxon.) 


1. A cheſt 3 for keeping money. 
Two iron coffers hung on either ſide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. 


The lining of his cr ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars. 
' Shakeſp. Richard II. 
If you deſtroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you muſt chuſe another, who will fill his coffers 
- out of what is left. L' Eftrange. 
2. Treaſure. 
| He would diſcharge it without any burthen to 


the queen's coffers, for honour ſake. / 


; | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
3. [In architecture.] A ſquare depreſſure in 
each interval between the modillions of the 


enrichment. 
4- [In ' fortification. } A hollow lodgment 
acroſs a dry moat, from fix to ſeven foot 
deep, and from fixteen to eighteen broad; 
the upper part being made of pieces of 
timber, raiſed two foot above the level of 
the moat; which little elevation has hurdles 
laden with earth for its covering, and ſerves 
as a parapet with embraſures. Chambers. 
To CO'FFER, kd'-fur. v. ai. [from the noun.) 
To treaſure up in cheſts. 
Treaſure, as a war might draw forthy ſo a peace 
fucceeding might coffer up. 
CO'FFERER of the King's Houſehold, kö. 
n. /. A principal officer of his majeſty's 


in the compting-houſe and elſewhere, hath 
. a ſpecial overſight of other officers of the 
houſehold, for thew good demeanour in 
their offices, Coruell, 


COFFIN, kör- An. 1. , Leaf, French. 


7 


: 


cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is a ſpecies | 
It is found to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee | 


Pope. | 


Fairy Queen. | 


Corinthian cornice, uſually filled with ſome | 
Chambers. | 


Bacon's Henry VII. |. 
old, K.-H. rür. 


court, next under the comptroller, that, | 


|. 
$. 


| That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Shak. Coriolanus. 
coffee is fold, and the gueſts are ſupplied | 


iginal, derived by Skinner from coqgueli, 
Conſider your enemies the Lacedemonians; did ITY d by Skinner Sonnen 


1 


c 0 


1. The box or cheft in which dead bodies 
are put into the ground. It is uſed both . 


of wood and other matter. | 
He went as if he had been the coffin that car- 
ried himſelf to his ſepulchre. Sidney. 
Not a flower ſweet - 
On my black coffin let there be ftrown. 
Shakeſp. Twefth Night. 
One fate they have, of OP? 
The ſhip their coffin, and the ſea their grave, Mall. 
The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your coffin. Swift, 
2. A mould of paſte for a pye. 
Of the paſte a cn will J rear, 
And make two paſties of your ſhameful heads. 
| 8 | Sbakeſp. 
3. A paper cafe, in form of a cone, uſed by 
grocers. 0 + 
4. In farriery. | | 
Coffin of a horſe, is the whole hoof of the foot 
above the coronet, including the coin bone. The 
coffin bone is a ſmall ſpongy bone, incloſed in the 
midſt of the hoof, and poſſeſſing the whole form 
of the foot. | Farrier's Dit. 
To CO'FFIN, kof-fin. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To incloſe in a coffin. 
Would'ſt thou have laugh'd had I come cf, 


home, 


Let me lie 
In priſon, and here be cin d, when I die. Donne. 
Co'FFINMAKER, kof -fin-mi-kur. 1. /. [coffin 
and maker.] One whoſe trade is to make 


coffins. | 
Where will be your ſextons, caſinmalers, and 
plummers ? Tatler. 


To, COG, k0og'. v. a. [A word of uncertain 


French.} 
1. To flatter to wheedle ; to footh by adu- 
latory ſpeeches. 
I'll mountebank their loves, 2 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home beloy'd 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shak. Coriolanus. 
2. To cog @ die. To ſecure it, fo as to direct 
its fall ; to falfify.. f 
| But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. 
| Dryden's Per. Satires, 
For guineas in other men's breeches, | 
Your gameſters will palm and: will cog. Swift. 
Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cagging of dice. Stift. 
3. To obtrude by falſehood. | 
The outcry is, that I abuſe his demonſtration 
by a falſification, by cogging in the word. 
; | Tillotſon,. Preface 
1 have cogged in the word to ſerve my turn. 
" o 8 121 | Stilling fleet. - 
Fuſtian tragedics, or inſipid comedies, have, by 
concerted applauſes, been cogged upon the town for 
maſterpieces. Dennis... 
To Cos, kg'. v.n. To lye; to wheedle, 
. Now ſtealeth he, now will he crave; 
And now will he coſen and cog. Tufſer.. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot cog; I cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford: now ſhall I ſin in my wiſh. . pat; ns 
Shakeſp.. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
COG, k6g". 1. J. The tooth of a wheel, by 
which it acts upon another wheel. 5 
To Coq, kog': v. a. [from the noun.] To- 
fix cogs in a wheel. 3 5 
Co'GENCY, k& LiEn-sF. u. , from togent. 
Force; ſtrength; power af — 
conviction. er \ 
Mlaxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, be- 
cauſe they are felf-evident, have. been ſuppoſed. 
innate; although, nobody ever ſhewed- the foun- 
dation of their clearneſs and. cagency. Locle. 
CO GENT, k& ent. adj. {cogens, Lat. For- 
cible ; reſiſtleſs; convincing;. powerful; 


- 


= 


w_ A ya i 


] 
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having the power to compel N ö 


0 


KD 


IJ moſt cogent proof of a Deity. 1 | 
Co'cenTLY, k&'-jbaty. adv. [from cogent.) | 


Co'ooltsTtORE, kög'l-stön. u. 6 [cuogolo,. 


, Thought; the act of thinking. 


object repreſented; which is no more than ſimple 


27 Relation; participation of the ſame na- 


COGNITION, kö&g-nish-ün. . /. Lcegnitio, 
: Lak. Knowledge; complete conviction. 


8 60 


„ Boch che egen force of nature. 


Prior. 


have contrived methods of deceit, one 


© xepugnant to another, to evade, if poſſible, this 
Bentley. 


With reſiſtleſs force; forcibly ; ſo as to 
force conviction. | : 
They ſorbid us to hearken ts thoſe proofs, as 

, weak or fallacious, which our own exiſtence, and 

the ſenſible parts of the univerſe, offer ſo clearly 
and cogently to our thoughts. Lorle. 


Co coER, kôg -r. 2. ſ. [from To cg. ] A flat- 
terer; a wheedler, | 


Ital.] A little ſtone; a ſmall pebble. Skinner. 
Co'GITABLE, k6dzh -I-tEbl. adj. {from cogito,. 
Lat.] That which may be thought on; 

what may be the ſubje& of thought. 
20 CO'GITATE, kd6dzh'--tit. v. u. [cogito, 
Lat.] To think. Dis. 
CoorraTION, ködzh-I-ta'-shön. 2. J. [cogi- 


Having their cagitations darkened, and being 
ſtrangers from the life of God, from the ignorance 
"Which is in them. N | Hooker. 

A picture puts me in mind of a friend: the 
intention of the mind, in ſceing, is carried to the 


' copitation, or apprehenſion of the perſon. Stilling fi. 
This Deſcartes proves that brutes have no cogi- 
. fation; becauſe they could never be brought to ſig- 
nify their thoughts by any artificial ſigns. 5 
| Ray on the Creation. 
: Theſe powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion and modi- 
fication of it. B 
2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 
The king, perceiving that his deſires were in- 
temperate, and his cogitations vaſt and irregular, 
began not to brook him well, / Bacon's Henry VII. 
Meditation; contemplation; mental ſpe- 
culation. 3 
On ſome great charge employ'd 
He ſeem'd, or fixt in cogitation deep. 
Ine Pavedife Lof. 
Co'GciraTiIVvE, kodzh'-i-ta-tiv. adj. [from 
cogito, Lat.] + 
T2 2 the power of thought and reflec- 
On. 4 
If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation are 
neither inkerent in matter, nor acquirable to mat- 
ter, they proceed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, | 
which we call ſpirit and ſoul. - Bentley. 
a; Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The carl had the cloſer and more reſerved coun- 
tenance, being by nature more copitative. Wotton. 
CoGxA'TLION, k0g-ni'-shan, u. J. [cognatio, 


2 Wb 
1. Kindred} deſcent from the ſame original. 
Two vices 7 ſhall mention, as being of near 
© copnation to ingratitude; oe, and hard-hearted- 
neſs, or want of compaſſion. South. 
Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they 
ebuld put upon either of theſe four words, by their 
mere cognation with each other. Watts on the Mind. 


ture. | WE 
le induceth us to aſcribe effects unto canſes of | 
no copnation. © = © Browns Pulpar Erroar.. 


CoGNntstt', kon'-y-28, u. /. {In law.] He to 
; whom a fine in lands or tenements is ac- 
knowledged.. . Cowell. 
0'GNI80UR, k0n'-y-z6r, n. J [In law.] Is he 
ſt paſſeth or -acknowledgeth a fine in 
Jands or tenements to another. Cocuell. 


1- of knowing. ; 


2 


cen 


1m not be myſell, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel; I am all patience. 
. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


— + — 


and in them all; not only in power, as undet his 
ſubjeRion z or in his preſence, as in his cognition ; 
but in their very eſſence, as in the ſoul of their 
cauſalities. Brus Vulgar Ertours. 
Co'GniTIve, kdg/-ni-tiv. adj. [from cagnitus, 
Lat.] Having the power of knowing. 
| Unleſs the underſtanding employ and exerciſe 
its cognitive or apprehenſive power about theſe 
terms, there can be no actual apprehenſion of them. 
| South's Sermons. 
Co/Gn1zZABLE, kOn'-hy-2Ebl. adj. Lcagnoiſable, 
Fr.) | 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 
2. Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. 

Some are merely of ecclefiaſtical cognizance; 
others of a mixed nature, ſuch as are cognizable 
both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſechlar courts. 

Avyliffe's Parergon. 
Co'GnizANnCE, kon'-y-zans. u. J. {connoiſante, 
Fr.] 
I. Judicial notice; trial; judicial authority. 

It is worth the while, however, to conſider 
how we may diſcountenance and prevent thoſe 
evils which the law can take no cognizance of. 

: | Z' Eftrange, 

Happineſs. or miſery, in converſe with others, 
depends upon things which human laws can take 
no cognizance of, South. 

The moral crime is completed, there are only 
circumſtances wanting to work it up for the cog- 
nizance of the law. Addiſon, 

2. A badge, by which any one is known. 

And at the king's going away the earl's ſer- 
vants ſtvod, in a ſeemly manner, in their livery 
coats, with cognizances, ranged on both ſides, and 
made the king a bow. Bacon, Henry VII. 

Theſe were the proper cognizunces and coat- 
arms of the tribes. Bertone Ful. Err. 

COGNO'MINAL, köôg-nöm'-I-nal. adj. [ cog- 
nomen, Lat.) Having the ſame name. 

Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the crea- 
tures 0.1 earth, than they on earth the conſtella- 
tions which paſs under animal names in heaven; 
nor the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the 
dog of the land, than his cegnominal or nameſake 

| in the heavens. ; Brown's Yulg. Err. 

CoGxomMina'TION, kög-nôm-I-nà“-shün. u. /. 
[cognomen, Lat.] | 

1. A ſurname ; the name of a family, 


lity. 
Nur deſerved the name Great: Alexander, 
of the ſame copnomination, was generaliſſimo of 
Greece, 4 * Brown. 
COGNO'SCENCE, k6g-n0s'-sns. u. /. {cog - 
noſco, Lat.] Knowledge; the ſtate or act 
3 Iv - 
CoGNnd0'sCIBLE, kOg-n6s'-g(bl. adj. [cognoſeo, 
Lat.] That may be known; being the ob- 
ject of knowledge. | 
The ſame that' is faid for the redundance of 
matters intelligible and cognoſcible in things natu- 
ral, may be applied to things artificial. | 
Pets Hale Origin of Mankind. 
* BIT, kö-häb -t. v. u. {cohabito, 
8 ; 


The Philiſtines were worſted by the captivated 
- ark, which: foraged their country- more than a 

conquering army: they were not able to cobabit 

with that holy thing. South. 
2. Jo live together as liuſband and wife. 

- He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 

had a deſign to coblit with her as ſuch. 


Fiader r Sermons. 


* 


t. To dwell with another in the fame place. | 


Coira T, k®-hib4-tant. u. ſi (from 
| cobabit.] Au inhabitant of the ſame place. | 


: 
: 


1 


b 


| 


: 


| 


Con 


The oppreſſed Indians proteſt a 
ven where the Spaniards are to be 


ganft that bu, 
their Cobabitane 


D. 8 
God, as he created all dinge, To is he beyond | Cohantf4'Tion, kö-hab-L-A“-shür“ Y 7 Fin 


Ne 1. . 
224 . 1. /.\from 
1. The act or ſtate of inhabitin 
place with another. 8 the ſan; 
2. The ſtate of living together as mat 
a 
MR. | ried per. 
Which defect, though it could not ey, 
marriage after cohabitation, and actual conf 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a = 
n. . Bacen's Henry vn 
Monſieur Brumars, at one hundred and! 
years, died for love of his wife, who was nir . 
two at her death, after ſcventy years clas, 


— 


*Q!15n, 


Cous'is, kd-Er. n. J. [coheres, Lat.] ** 

of ſeveral among whom an inherit 
divided. 1 

Married perſons, and widows, and virgins, ar 

all cobeirs in the inheritance of Jeſus, if th hn 

| within the laws of their eſtate. WR 


Ta ylor”, Hi! Living, 


tance Th 


b Cong Ess, k&-&-rts. n./. from cobeir. A 


woman who has an equal ſhare of aq inke. 
ritance with other women. 
To COHE/RE, k6-her'. v. u. [cohereq, Lat. 
t. To ſtick together; to hold faſt one to ax. 
other, as parts of the ſame maſs, 

Two pieces of marble, having their ſurf: 
exactly plain, polite, and applied to each other 
in ſuch a manner as to intercept the air, do gabe 
firmly together as one. ' N 

We find that the force, whereby bodics br, 

is very much greater when they come to ime. 
diate contact, than when they are at ever f 
ſmall a ſinite diſtance. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Princitle, 
None want a place; for all, their centre found, 
Hung to the goddeſs, and cober'd around; 
Not cloſer, orb in orb conglob'd, are ſeen 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. 
Pope's Dunciel, 
2. To be well connected ; to follow regularly 
in the order of diſcourſe. 
3. To ſuit; to fit; to be fitted to. 
Had time cober d with place, of place with 
wiſhing. | | baia, 
4. To agree. | 
CoHERENCE, ko-h&-rins. 7 2. J. [coberet- 
COHE'RENCY, K. nern.. tia, Lat.) 


1. ies in which their parts 
2. A name added from any accident or qua- x. That Rate of bodies in which ther par 


are joined together, from what cauſe ſo- 
ever it proceeds, ſo that they reſiſt divul- 
ſion and ſeparation; nor can be ſeparated 
by the ſame force by which they might be 
fimply moved, or, being only laid upon 
one another, might be parted again. S9. 
The preſſure of the air will not explain, rr 
can be a cauſe of, the coberence of the particks 0t 
air themſelves. - ; Lecle. 
Matter is either fluid or ſolid; words that ma 
comprehend the middle degrees between exten” 
fixedneſs and coberency, .and the moſt rapid tC 
tine motion. | Bentley. 
2. Connection; dependency ; the relation 
of parts or things one to another. 
It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverly : 
reſting-place, and the coherence it hath with things, 
_ either on which it dependeth, or which de 

on it. * ** Hooker, Prat 
Why between ſermons and faith ſhould there 
be ordinarily. that. coherence, which cauſes bon 
with their uſual effects? Hee 


3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which ue 
part follows another regularly and natu 
. 5458 
4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or reh 
that one part of the diſco does 
deſtroy or contradict the reſt. 


(had 


0 


Coberence of diſcourſe, rs 


—— or leſs 


. Connected 
The mind : 
ſtands poſſeſſed of already, to that which Hes 
nent, and is coborent to it, and ſo on to what it 
aims at. 4 8 Locke. 
ſomething elſe ; regularly adapt- 


3. Switable to 
Inſtrut my daughter, 


ed. 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 
+ Al: ell that ends well. 


prove coherent. © * 
— 68531709 
4. Conſiſtent; not contradiQory to itſelf. 

A oberen thinker, and a tric reaſoner, is not 
to be made at once by a ſet of rules. ; 
Watt. . Logick. 
Conx'sion, kd-b&-zhin. . /. [from cobere. 
1. The act of ſticking together. ONE 
Hard particles d together touch in a few 
ints, and muſt be ſeparable by leſs force than 
caks a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all 


<erſtices to weaken their cab. Newton's Opt. 
Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cobefron, 
. which, being increaſed, turns a fluid into a ſolid. 
| Arbuthnet on Aliments. 
2. The ſtate of union or inſeparability. 
What cauſe of their cobe/ron can you find ? 


What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick 
- =y | Blackmore. 


3. Connection; dependence. | 
in their tender years, ideas that have no na- 
tural cobgſun come to be united in their heads. 
Cour's1vE, k6-h&-slv. adj. [from cobere.) 
That has the power of ſticking to another, 
and of retiſting ſeparation. 
Conr'srventss, k6-he&-sﬆv-nls. 1. /. [from 
” cobeftve.] The quality of being coheſive; 
the quality of reſiſting ſeparation. 
T4 Conr'snir, k6-hib'-It. v. a. 
To reſtrain; to hinder. Did. 


7 COHOBATE, k& -hô-bàt. v. a. To pour 
mme diſtilled liquor upon the remaining mat- 
ter, and diſtil it again. | 
The juices of an animal body are, as it were, 
- cobobated, being excreted, and admitted again into 
the blood with the freſh aliment. Arbuth. on Ali. 
Conona'TiION, kd-hd&-bi/-shin. a. f. [from 
cobobate.} A returning any diftilled liquor 
again upon what it was drawn from, or 
upon freſh ingredients of the ſame kind, to 
have it the more impregnated with their 
8 — liquor iQ frees 
2 Te 1 , * 
f any ching back upon the remaining matter, and 
fig it again. | Locke. 
| This eil, dulcified by cbobation with an aroma- 
- ized ſpirit, is of uſe to reſtore. the digeſtive fa- 


Co'norm, k&-hdrt: n. ſ. Leobora, Latin,] 
1. A troop of ſoldiers in the Roman armies, 
- containing about five hundred foot. 

The Romans levied. as many cohborfs, compa- 


bo enſigns, from hence, as from any of 
| provinces. : EN ' Camden, 


x Vet. I. N N. — ; 


* 


and » dired tendency of 


| c 
} 


the ſpace between them, without any pores or in- 


| 


[cohibeo, Lat.) | 


Grew's Muſeum. | 


IN - E enn a nobler coin. Hemmend's Fundamental:. 


: 


cor. 


TW lic pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent ; with kita the —— bright 
Of watchful cherubim. Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Here Churchill, not ſo prompt 
To vaunt as fight, his hardy coborts join'd 
With E Philips's Blenheim. 
ConorTaA'TION, kö-hör-tä-shan. 2. /. [c0- 
hortatio, Lat.] Encouragement by words; 
incitement. - ict. 
Ol, kwoi'f. . . Croce, French; from 
cofta, for a, low Lat.] The head- 
dreſs; a lady's cap ; the ſerjeant's cap. | 
The j of the four circuits in Wales, al- 
though they are not of the firſt magnitude, nor 
need be of the 
conſiderable. Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
No leſs a man than a brother of the coif be- 
gan his ſuit, before he had been a twelvemonth 
at the Temple. E 
Inſtead of home - ſpun coifs were ſeen 
Good pinners edg d with colbertine. Swift, 
S kwoi'ft. au/. [from coif.] Wearing 
A Coit. f 
Co'rtrrurEt, kwoi f- fur. 2. /. [cooffure, Fr. 
Head - dreſs. | 
l am pleaſed with the coifire now in faſhion, 
and think it ſhews the good ſenſe of the valuable 
part of the ſex. on. 


| 


I CO I ACCC 


| 


degree of the coif, yet are they | 


Addiſon, Spectator. | 


cor 


To Com, koi'n. v. a. {from the noun, } 
. To mint or ſtamp metals or „ 

They cannot touch me for coining : ow 
1 . 
They never put in practice a thing ſo 

as 2 money is. Peacham of Antiquities. 
enants cannot coin rent juſt at quarter-day 
but muſt gather it by degrees. Locke. | 
Can we be ſure that this medal was really coined 
- by an artificer, or is but a product of ſoil 
from whence it was taken: Bentley. 


2. To make vr invent. 
. My lungs. 
Coin words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſles 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us. 
3. To make or forge any thing, in an ill ſenſe. 
Never coin a formal lye on t, 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. 
Hudibrer. 
Thoſe motives induced. Virgil to coin his fable. 


Dryder. 
Some tale, ſome new protence, he daily coin'd, 
To footh his ſiſter, and delude her mind. . 
Dryden: Virgit. 
A term is coined to make the conveyance eaſy. 
Cox AGR, koi'-nidzh., ». ſ. {from coin] 


| CorGxE, korn. n. / [An Iriſh term, as it 
ſeems.] 

Fitz Thomas of Deſmond that extortion 
of coigne and livery, and pay ; that is, he and his 
army took horſe meat and man's meat, and mo- 
ney, at pleaſure. Davies on Treland. 
 COIGNE, koi'n. 2. /. [French.] 
9 2 0 | 

o jatting frieze, 

Db nnn 
Hath made his pendent bed. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
See you yond' coin o th' capitol, yond” corner 

ſtone ? , Shakeſp. 
2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers. | 
To COIL, koi'l, v. a. [rueillir, Fr.] To ga- 
ther into a narrow compaſs; as, to coil a 
rope, to wind it in a ring. | | 
 _ The lurking particles of air, ſo expanding 
themſelves, muſt neceſſarily plump out the ſides 
of the bladder, and ſo keep them turgid, until 

the preſſure of the air, that at firſt coiled them, be 


' 


o 


| 


I. The art or practice of coining money. 
The care of the coinage was committed to the 
inferior magiſtrates; and I don't find that they 
had a publick trial, as we ſolemnly practiſe in 
this country. Arbuthnot. 
2. _ ; money; ſtamped and legitimated 
metal. 
This is conceived to be à comage of ſome Jews, 
in deriſion of Chriſtians, who firſt began that 
Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the 
great crowds of people continually offering to re- 
turn his coinage upon him. a | 
3. The charges of coining money. 
4. New production; invention. | a 
* coinage, as well as unneceſſary re- 
vival of w runs into affectation; a fault to 
be avoided on either hand. | 
| | Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
3. Forgery ; invention. 


8wift. 


| 


re-admitted to do the ſame thing again. Boyle. 
CoiL, koih . ,. [kolleren, Germ.] 
1. Tumult; turmoil; buſtle; ſtir; hurry; 
confuſion, _ 
Who was ſo firm, ſo conſtant, that this eei/ 
Would not infe&his reaſon. Sb. Tempeſt. 
You, miſtreſs, all this co / is long of you. Sal. 
In that fleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffled off this mortal coil, 
Muſt give us pauſe. ©  - Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
2- A rope wound into a ring. l 
Coin, koi'n. 2. ſ. [coigne, French.] A cor- 
ner; any thing ſtanding out angularly; a 
fquare brick cut diagonally: called often 
quoin, or quine. EE . | 
| COIN, koin, z../. [by ſome imagined to 
come from cuneus 2 wedge, becauſe metal 
is cut in wedges to be coined. e e 
I. Money ſtamped with a le | 
| He gave Dametas a 
coin, which Menalcas had be 
You have made | 
Your holy hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. 
| Shake; 
cannot tell how the poets will D in the 
erxplication of coins, to which they are generally 


very great ſtrangers. . . 
Rs her vaſt 


She now contra 
And all 
2. Pa 


1 


| 


| 
' 


| 


impreſſion. 
4 


| 
| 


5 


: 


ent of any kind. 
he loſs.of preſent advantage to fleſh and blood, 


| Cor'NTIDENCE, k6- 
im 

good ſum of gold — | 

Ha vin.“ 


her triumphs ſhrink into a coln. Pope. | 


This is the very coinage of your brain; 
is very cunning in. - Shatlefp. Hamlet. 
T, SOULS, kdJla-t'd. v. u. Cine 
at.) 1 
1. To fall upon the fame point; to meet in 
the ſame point. | 
i the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it 
-- would have rendered the annual revolution of the 
earth uſeleſs. _ 8 Cbeyne. 
2. To concur; to be conſiſtent with. | 
- The rules of right judgment, and of good ro 
tiocination, often coincide with each other. 
x © Watts Logich. 
in'-sF-dEns. 2. /. [from 
se alas. x. J [ir 


1. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies, or lines, fall- 
ing upon the fame point. 

| Anu univerſal equilibrium, ariſing from the co- 

incidence of infinite centres, can never be naturally 

I..... Bentley. 

2- Concurrence; conſiſteney; tendency of 

many hogs to the ſame end; occurrence 
of many things at the ſame time. 

The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo 
_ - evidences that contribute to the proof, carries a 


great weight, + Hale. 
3. It is 1 N 
| coincidence of the planes of this rotation 


— 


; 


tick, is very near the truth; 


% 


w 


Cheynes Philoſophical | PriviefAter. 


— 
- * 


cor 
Corxcrmanr, kb-in-55-dbnt, adj, I from c 


inc ide. 1 N 
2. n the ſame point. 
Theſe circles I viewed through a priſm ;. and, 
2 them, be came nearer and nearer 
| together, and at | came coincident, - + 
ns [08 * Newton's Optic is. 
gs, Concurrent; conſiſtent; equivalent: fol- 
lowed by with- r 
Cbriſtianity teaches nothing but what is pet- 


feRly ſuitable to and coincident uin the ruling | 


principles of a virtuous and welk-inclined * 2 
TY" outh, 
Theſe words of our apoſtle are exactly coincident 
avith 12 en in his diſcourſe to 
the Athens. Bentley. 
CorxvicaTiON, kd-in'-dp-ki'-shin.n. , from 
cam and ihdice, Lat.] Many ſymptoms be- 
tokening the ſame cauſe. 
Co'txER, ko- nür. 1. J. [from coin.) 
x. A maker of money; a minter; a ſtamper 
af coin. , | 
* My father was 1 know not where 
' When 1 was ſtampt : ſome coiner with his tools 


Made me a counterfeit.  "$hatkeſp. Cymbeline. 
It ĩs eaſy to fiud deſigns that never entered into 
_ the thoughts of the f. r or the coiner. 


There are only two patents referred to, both 


leſs advantageous to the coiner than this of Wood. |' 


j Swift. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp; a 
maker of baſe money, , 
3. An, inventor. | 
Dionys, a Greek coiner of etym 
_ commended by Athenzus. Camden Remains. 
20 Cojo'ix, k6-join. v. u. [conjungo, Lat.] 
To join with another in the fame office. 
Thou i cejois with ſomething, and thou 
| eee eg n 
"x Shabeſp, Twelfth Night, 


away: cortupted from Aeftrel, a. mean or 
degenerate hawk. 3 
He 's a coward and a coifiril, that will not 
drink to my niece... Sbalep. Twelfth Night. 
Corr, kwoi't. u. /. [kate a die, Dutch.] A 
thing thrown at a certain mark. See QUo1T. 
The time they wear out at coits, kayles; or the 
like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
Cor Trion, k6-Ish/-fin, u. /. [coitio, Latin;] 
1. Copulation ; the act of generation. 
I I cannot but admire that philoſophers ſhould 
- imagine frogs to fall from the clouds, confidering 
ho openly they act their coition, produce ſpawn, 
; may 0's and frogs. Kay on the Creation. 
He is not made productive of has kind, but b 
coition with a female. 
ther. 78. | ; 
'By-Galbertus this motion is termed coitian, not 
made by any faculty attractive of one, but a fyn- 
drome and co of each. 
| IN - Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
Coreg, K&K. u. . [Perhaps from coguo, 
Skinner. ] Fewel made by burning pit - coal 
under earth, and quenching the cinders ; 
as charcoal is made with wood. It is fre- 


__ quently uſed in drying malt. | 


9 


Co'Lanne, KüF-In-dür. v. /. [colo-to ſtrain, 


Lat.] A ſieve either of 


1 Broker parts; a ſtrainer. 18 | | 


| 'Thro' which the prefſed wines are firained clear 


ies, is 


4 


N Ray on tie Creation. 


| 


* 


Adu ſen o Medealt. | 


COL 


The brains from noſe and mouth, ind either ear, 
Came iſſuing forth, as through a cuſand , 

The curdled milk. Dryden. 
CoOLA'T10N, k6-18-shim. . /. from colo, Lat.] 
The art of filtering or ſtraining. . 
Co/LaTURE, k&'-14-tar. n, ſ. [from colo, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſtraining ; filtration. 

2. The matter ſtrained. 
Co'useRTINE, köl-bér-té'n. n. . A kind of 


lace worn by women. 8 
- Go, out an old friſoneer gorget, with a 
yard of yellow colbertiae again. 5 
1 - Congreve's Way of the World. 
Diff rence roſe between 
Mechlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. Young. 
Co'L.coTRARy kdV-k6-thar. 2. ſc A term in 
chymiſtry. 
 Coltotbar is the dry ſubſtance which remains 
after diſtillation, but commonly the caput mor- 
tuum of vitriol. uincy. 
Colcothar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a red- 
neſs, containing the fixed falt, will make good 


ink. Brown. 


' COLD; kö'id. [cols, Saxon; halt, German.] 


1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting 
warmth ; being without heat. 


folidz and their chief drink water cela, becauſe 
in ſuch a ſlate it has its own-naturaMpirit. 


| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| 2. Caufing ſenfe of cold. 


The aggregated foil 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton. 


Bids us ſeck 


; 


' © Grew's Coſmotogia. | 
- 2+ The act by which two bodies come toge- 


vn iti. 


—_— 


| 2 


„ 


Y 


Some better ſhroud, ſome better warnith,to cheriſh 
Our limbs benumb'd, ere this diurnal ſtar 


Leave cold the night, how we his gather d beams 


RefleRed, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. | 


3. Chill ; ſhiverivg ; having ſenfe of cold. 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 


And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cid for action. 
| Sbaleſp. Henry V. 
4. dat ge cold qualities; not volatile; not 
ac rid. i 


Cola ts have a quicker perception of the heat 


of the ſun than the hot herbs; as a cold hand will | 


1 


ſooner find a little warmth than an hot. 
5. Indifferent ; frigid ; wanting paſſion ; want- 


ing zeal; without concern; unactive; un- 


concerned; wanting ardour. 


There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe 


zeal and forwardneſs the being compared, 
were thought to be marvellous cold and dull. 

* en & | Hooker" s Preface. 

| Infinite ſhall be made cold in religion, by your 

example, that never were hurt by reading books, 


Aſcbam. 


Temp' rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs Sir, theſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous. 

ON | Shake 
New dated letters theſe, * 
Their cold intent, tenour, and ſubſtance thus; 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
- threatened our priſoners with the ſword. 


8 | © Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
To ſee a world in flames, an 2 2 50 


a cel and unconcerned ſpectator. 
 *  Buvntt's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T' inſpire the coward, or to warm the cold; 
His voice, his ſole appearance, makes them bold. 


D , Nis den. 
D, thon Raſt touch d me with "RIOT" any 
- Aud tif oo heart Wkiddled at thy flac, - Rowe. 


| 


Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. | 


wo d an hoſt of angels 
in the clouds, one muſt be much. of a ſtoick to be | 


The diet in the ſtate of manhood ought to be | 


cCOr 


Aman muüſt be of a very eo or d. N 
per, whoſe heart doth not burn within bim 
midſt of praiſe and adoration. Adi, — 
6. UnaffeQting ; unable to move the pag, 
What a deal of co buſineſs doth a man — 

the better 2 life in? In ſcattering 8 
ments, tendering viſits, following feaſts and — 
The rabble are pleaſed at the firſt r 
diſguiſe ; but the jeſt grows cod even wi th the 2 
too, when it comes on in a ſecond ſcene. 10 


Addi on on I, 
7- Reſerved ; coy ; not affeRionate, not — 
dial; not friendly. 
2 Let his knights have cler looks 
ong you. | Shakeſp. Ki 
The commiſſioners grew more — 
colder towards each other. Clarence 
8. Chaſte z not heated by vitious appetite. 
You may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 
And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hoodwirk - 
We ve willing dames enough. Sal p. Mag, 
9. Not welcome; not received with king. 
neſs or warmth of affection. | 
My maſter's ſuit will be but cold, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs? love. | 
Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verma, 
10. Not baſty ; not violent. 
11. Not affecting the fcent ſtrongly. 
She made it good 
At the hedge corner, in the co/2:/? fault. $1244, 
12. Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 
Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as cc/4 
As is a dead man's noſe. S dH. Winter"; Tak, 


CoLD, k0o'ld. 97 [from the adjective.) 
t 


* 


. 
. 
[1 


1. The cauſe o 


| 


| | | With half their forces, the full power of France; 
Co'1sTRIL, kois-tril. n. ſ. Acoward ; arun- | 


| 
| mountains: and, when all is done, we cannot ob- 
ö 
| 


he ſenſation of cold ; the 
privation of heat; the frigorifick power. 

Fair lined ſlippers for the c:/d. Shake. 

Heat and cold are nature's two hands, whereby 

- ſhe chiefly worketh: and heat we have in readi- 

neſs, in-refpe& of the fire; but for cold, we muſt 

ſtay till it cometh; or ſeek it m deep caves, or high 


| tain it in any great degree. Bacon: Nat. Hf. 
The ſun 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with coli and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. Miller. 
2. The ſenſation of cold; coldneſs; chilneſs, 
When ſhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, 


- 


A deadly co! ran ſhiv ring to her heart. Dryd. fc. 


3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruction 


5 


of perſpiration. 
What diſeaſe haſt thou ?—— 
A whoreſon cold, Sir; a cough. Shak, Harp IV. 
Let no ungentle cold deftroy 
All taſte we have of heavenly joy. Roſcommn. 
Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might pro- 
videntially contribute to che diſruption of it, b/ 
ſtopping all the pores and all evaporation, wbich 
would make the vapours within ſtruggle violent]; 
as we get a fever by a cold. F. 
Co LD, köId-Iy. adv. [from cold. 
1. Without heat. K 
2. Without concern; indifferently; Deg" 
gently ; without warmth of temper or c. 
preſſion. | 


What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 


We calaly pauſe for thee. = Shatyp. King Jus. 
Swift. ſeem'd to wonder what he meant, 

; Nor would believe my lord had ſrut; 

So never offer d once to ſtir, gf 

But colaly ſaĩd, Your fervant, Sir. 

Co'LDxEss,. k&1d-nis. u. / [from cal. 3 
1. Want of heat; power of cauſing the 

fation of cold. * 

they met with in ſummer in that icy regia, 

they were forced to winter. 301. Ee 


** 


- 


— 


* 


. which, 


= 
= 
* 
* 
. * 
* 


; Abſolve with coldagſ, or with ſpite accuſe. Prior. 
4. Chaſtity ; exemption from vehement de- 


Co'lEstED, köl-sed. 2. /. 


Cor EWORT, kö I-würt. 1. f. [caplpyne, Sax.) 
; to bathe them. 


* Sheftripp'd the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 


| And bow the cloſing colewworts upwards grow. 
.Co'Lick, kör-Ik. 1. ſ. [colicus, Lat.] 


: - 


8 
hd 


moderate openers. 3. An 
+  arifes from diſorders of the womb, and is commu- | 
Aicated by conſent of parts to the bowels; and is 

ds be wreatedwitth-the ordinary byſtericks. 4. A 
derwous eic, which is from eon vulſive ſpaſms and 


| Piers of the ſpirita, or nervous fluid, in their 
_ companemt fibres ; whereby their | 
_ many places ſtreightened, and ſometimes ſo as to 


All that we have, and that we are, 


8. vaconcern ; frigidity of temper ; want of 


zeal ; neghgence ; diſregard. 


Diviſions of religion are not 


. . Fpread, becauſe in religion all men preſume them- 

ſelves intereſted; but they are alſo, for the moſt | 
hotlier proſecuted: foraſmuch as co/dxeſe, 
in other contentions, may be thought to 
from moderation, is not in theſe ſo favour- 
Hooker's Dedication. 


part, 


If, upon reading admired paſſages in authors, he 
finds 2 coldneſs and indifference in his 
he ought to conclude, that he himſelf wants the 
faculty of diſcovering them. Addiſon. 
It betrayed itſelf in & ſort of indifference and 
careleſſneſs in all her actions, and coldne/e to her 


fon. 
_ Unhappy 


Let ev*ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 


re. 
The ſilver ſtream her virgin coldagſi keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps. 


name. for all ſorts of cabbage. 


[from cole and 

Cabbage ſeed. | | 
—— ba, it is not good to ſow wheat 
after a fallow ; but. coleſeed ar barley, and then 
wheat. | Mortimer. 


A fpecies of cabbage. | 
The decodtion of colexworts is alſo commended 

Wiſeman of an Eryſipelas. 

She took the colervorts, which ber huſband got 


From his own ground (a ſmall well-water'd ſpot); 
d, and then with handy care ſhe dreſs d. 

| Dryden. 

Ho turnips hide their ſwelling heads below, 


It ſtrictly is a diſorder of the colon; but looſely, 


- uny diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is at- 


tended with pain. There are four ſorts: x. A bi- 
Bous 


diſtend them into unequal and unnatural capaci- 
ies; and this is managed with carminatives and 
kyſterical cofich, which 


contartions of the guts themſelves, from ſome diſ- 


capacities are in 


te obſtructions: this is beſt re · 


only the fartheſt 


thoughts, 


Coyneſs; want of kindneſs ; want of paſ- 


Pope's Windſor Foreſt. | 
"COLE; kö l. #. . [cayl, Saxon.] A general 


COL 


Colicks of infants proceed from acidity, and the 


„ 


ment ferments. 


Co'L1ck, köl“-Ak. adj. Affecting the bowels. 
| Inteſtine ſtone bs þ cer, colick pangs. Milton. 
To COLLA'esE, kdl-lap's. v. n. [collabor, col- 


lapſus, Lat.] To fall together; to cloſe ſo 
as that one fide touches the other. 


Arbuthnot. 


hauſted, and the ſides of the canals co/{ap/ ; there- 
fore the attrition is increaſed, and conſequently 
| the heat. 3 Arbuthnot on Diet. 
CoLLa'p$10N, k0ol-lp'-shin, 2. /. [from col- 


lapſe.) 
1. The act of cloſing or collapſing. 
2. The ftate of veſſels cloſed, 
CO'LLAR, kô&l-lör. 2. / [collare, Lat.] 
1. A ring of metal put round the neck. 
That 's nothing, ſays the dog, but the fretting 
of my collar : nay, ſays the wolf, if there be a 
callar in the caſe, I know better things than to ſell 
my liberty. | L' Eftrange. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds; ; 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of the ſame their neck ſurround. 
| Dryden's Fables, 
2. The part of the harneſs that is faſtened 
about the horſe's neck. 
| Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
| The traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, 
The collars of the moonſhine's watry beams. 


- 


3. 2 part of the dreſs that ſurrounds the 
neck. | ' 
4. To ſlip the Collar, To get free; to eſcape z 
to diſentangle himſe 
ment or difficulty. 
When, as the ape him heard ſo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 
He would have ſlipt the collar handſomely. 
| Hubberd's Tale. 
5. A Collar of Brawn, is the quantity bound 
up in one parcel. 
COLLAR-BONE, kOV-lar-bd'/n. x. [from 
collar and bone.) The clavicle ; the bones 
on each fide of the neck. Io 
A page riding ,behind the coach fell down, 
bruiſed his face, and broke his right collar-bne. 
LE Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Co'LLAR, köl'-lür. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the 
2. To collar Beef, or other meat; to roll it 
up, and bind it hard and cloſe with a 
- ſtring or collar. x 
Zo COLLATE, kG6l-I't. v. a. [confero, col- 
N latum, Lat.] , | 
' 3, To compare one thing of the ſame kind 
with another. 3 
Knowledge will be ever a wandering and indi- 
geſted thing, if it be but a commixture of a few 
notions that are at hand and occur, and not excited 
from a ſufficient number of inſtances, and thoſe 
well collated. 


- 


| 


= 


— 4 


They could not relinquiſh their Judaiſm,” and 

embrace Chriſtianity, without conſidering, weigh- 

ing, and col{ating both religions. 

2. To tollate books; to examine if 
be wanting. en. 

3. To beſtow; to confer: 


* 


| 
| 


- 


— « 


air in the aliment expanding itſclf, while the ali- | 


In conſumptions and atrophy the liquids are ex- 


Shakeſp, 


from any engage- | 


Bacon: Nat. Hit, © 


South, | 
nothing | 


COL 


If a patron ſhall neglect to preſent unto a bene 
fice, void above fix months, the biſhop may collate 
thereunto. Ayli e. 

COLLATERAL, köl-lät-tè-ral. adj. Leon and 
latus, Lat. 
1. Side to ſide. N 
In his bright radiance and collateral lige 
Muſt I be comforted, not in his ſphere, Shakeſp, 
| Thus ſaying, from his radiant ſcat he roſe 

Of high collateral glory. Milton's Par. Left. 
2. Running parallel. 
3. Diffuſed on either fide. 

But man by number is to manifeſt 
His ſingle imperſection; and beget 
Like of his like, his image multiply'd 

In unity deſective, which — 
Collateral love anddeareſt amity. Milt. Par. Los. 


4. In genealogy, thoſe that ſtand im equal re- 
lation to ſome common anceſtor, 

The eſtate and inheritance of a perſon dying in- 
teſtate, is, by right of devolution, according to the 
civil law, given to ſuch as are allied to him ex latere, 
commonly ſtyled collaterali, if there be no aſcen- 
dants or deſcendants ſurviving at the time of his 
death, _ 7 Agyliffe's Parergon. 

3. Not direct; not immediate. 

They ſhall hear and judge twixt you and me; 
If by direct or by collateral hand 

They find ns touch'd, we will our 
To you in ſatisfaction. _ 

6. Concurrent. 


_y 


kingdom give 
34 . 


? All the force of the motive Ties within itfelf : it 


receives no collateral ſtrength from external conſi- 


derations. | Altterbury. 
COLLA'TERALY, köldlAt-tE-ràl- N. ado. [from 

' collateral.) | ; 
Theſe be multiplied according ts 


es may 
| ſundry different ſituations, not only when they 
are ſubordinate, but alſo when they are placed 
collaterally. Wilkins, 
2, IndireQtly. p 
By afferting the ſcripture to be the canon of 
our faith, I have created two enemies: the papiſts 
more directly, becauſe they have kept the ſcripture 
from us; and the fanaticks more collaterally, be- 
cauſe they have aſſumed what amounts to an in- 
fallibility in the private ſpirit. Dryden. 
3. In collateral relation. - 
COLLA'T1ON, k0l-Ia'-shin. 2. /. Lcollativ, Lat.) 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing; gift. 
Neither are we to give thanks alone for the firſt 
collation of theſe benefits, but alſo for their preſer- 
vation, Ray on the Creation. 
. Compariſon of one copy, or one thing 
| of the ſame kind, with another. ; 
In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready is of 
_ great ufe; provided that collation doth its office. 
b - - © Grezw's Coſmologia, 
I return you your Milton, which, upon collation, 
I find to be reviſed and augmented in ſeveral 
places. 0 | 
. In law. 
_, C:llatian is the 


N 
| 
ö 
þ 
| 


| CaLLa'r 
1. 


| | 1] The ſignificance of the ſacrament difpoſes the 
_ " medied by briſk cathasticks, joined with opiates} ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the ſpi- 
Er diluters. There is alfo a ſpecies ol rit of God, there configned, exhibited, and colated. 
this diſtemper which is commonly called the ſtone | „7A Lent. 
calich, by" confent'of parts; fron the irvitation of | 4, With to. Fo place in un e be. 
the lone or grave in the bladder or kidneys; an nefice. GE 5 * = 
mais moe 7 to be treated by nephritieks He thruſt out the invader, and col/ated Armmidorf | - 
Is gre; atkited with the | # che benefice ; Luther performed the conſecra- | 
BS Te 3 


{ 


— 


"C O'L 
2, One who preſents to an eccleſiaſtical be- 


A mandatory cannot interrupt an col- 
ſentation. NY ly 
To C0L.L4'uD, kdI-1Wd: v. 4. [collaudo, Lat.] 
Jo join in E. Dic. 
CO'LLEAGUE, köf-leg. 3. /. [collega, Lat.] 
A partner in office or employment. An- 
clently accented on the laſt ſyllable, 
Eaſy it might be ſeen that I intend 
Mercy colleague with juſtice ſending thee. Milton. 


The regents, upon demiſe of the crown, would 


keep the peace without colleagues. Swift. 
To Cori sau, kdl Ag. v. 4. [from the 
noun.] To unite with. : | 
. Cul with this dream of his advantage, 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 
Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. 


| Shakſp. 
To COLLE'CT, k6I-Ik't. v. a. [colligo, col- 
| ledtum, Lat.] a N 
1. To gather together; to bring into one 
E ; 
rue that enriches the mind, by 
preſerving what our labour and induſtry daily 


colle&8. * ö ** atts. 
+ To 2 many units, or numbers, into 
e fum. | 


a man colle& into one ſum as great a num- 
ber, as he pleaſes, this mukitude, how great ſo- 


. Hamlet. | 


= 


ever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding to 
it. 1538 Locke, 
3. Ta gain by obſervation. ve 
I The reverent care I bear unto. my lord, | 
Made me collect theſe dangers in the duke. 
4. To 9 8 as a conſequence ; to gather from 
- . premiſes. 38 
yu * great the force of erroneous perſuaſion is, 
wee may celle from our Saviour's premonition.to 
- His diſciples. Decay F Piety. 
bey conclude they can bave no idea of infi- 
| mite ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of infi- 
nite matter ; which conſequence, I conceive, is 
; very il colle&ed. Locke, 
5+. To tolle& himſelf. To recover from ſur- 
pPriſe 3; to gain command over his thoughts; 
do aſſemble his ſentiments. 
A Bie collefed; 


* - 
* 


Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Affrighted much, * | 
did in time callecs mytelf, and thought 

* "This was fo, and no ſlumber. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
.-  Profperity Red often maketh men care- 
leſs and remiſs; whereas __ who receive a 
Wound, more vigilant and collefted. 

| "As when of old ſome orator renown'd _ 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 


. ereldd, pee {OT 
Stood in himſelf collefed, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no dela 


(2 


5 Of preface breaking through his val of right. | 
| 5 a 


81 
. 


* COLLECT; KV. Axt. 1. F | collefts, Tow Lat.] 
Amort comprehenſive prayer, uſed at the 
- Facrament ; any ſhort prayer. 
+ © "Then let your devotion be humbly to ſay over 


e. | 
* ""COLLEETEDL 
n 


.- 
* 0 2 
* Fa . 
\ 


— 
3 * 


1 
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— 
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CoLLtz/cTIBLE, kdl-18k-ti'bl. adj. [from col- [ 
| - the premiſes by juſt conſequence. 


Coriz'crion, k&1-12k'-sbdn, . /. (from. col- 


1. The act of gathering together. | 
2+ An aſſemblage; the things gathered. : 


3. The act of deducing conſequences ; ra- 


| Gath'ring, from-divers fights, one act of war; 


, COLLECTYT1OUS, köl-lek-tish- üs. adj. [col- 


. 


Þ lactiueiy, in fuch ſort. that no part there 

foand. in us, yet diſtributively all great actual of- 
may and ought to be by all means avoided, - 
| 5 * 
- Exception, yet collectiv- 


COL 


lea.) That which may be gathered from 


thereby be meant Euphrates, is not 
collectible from the following words. 
| Brown's Fug. Err. 


lea.) x | 


No perjur'd knight deſires to quit thy arma, 
Faireſt collection of thy fex's charms, Prior. 
The gallery is hung with a callectioa of pictures. 
Addiſon. 


tiocination ; diſcourſe. This ſenſe is now | 
ſcarce in uſe. N 

If once we deſcend unto probable collection, we 
are then in the territory where free and arbitrary 
determinations, the territory where mac 5; wa 


take place. . laviſhed, and feaſted away by collefor:, and 
Thou Malt not peep thro! lattices of eyes, officers, 4 1 — 

Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn I The commiſſions of the revenue are diſpoſes 

By circuit or collection to diſcern. Donne. | of, and the colledtors are appointed by the com. 


wy \ corollary ; a conſeQary deduced from | 


premiſes ; deduction ; confequence. - 
It ſhould be a weak collection, if whereas we ſay, | 


that when Chriſt had overcome the ſharpneſs of 
death, he then opened the kingdom of heaven ta | 


all believers; a thing in ſuch ſort affirmed with 

circumſtances, were taken as. inſinuating an op- 

poſite denial before that. circumſtance be axcom- 
bfhed.. 


: This labebꝰ 


Ou barbed ſteeds rode i F 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can | Thick as the college Dr N Aae, 2 $ 
Make no collef#ion of it. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. a. A ſociety of men ſet apart for! — — 
When ſhe, from ſundry arts, one ſkill doth | eligion. | | ; 


draw ; ; 


From many caſes like, one rule of law: 
Theſe her collactians, not the ſenſes are. Davies. 


lectitius, Lat.] Gathered up. 


COLLE'CT1vE,. köôl-IKk-tlv. adj. [from col- x This · order or ſociety is ſometimes called Solo- 


lect; collect, French.) 8 
| Gathered into one maſs; aggregated 7 


accumulative. 5 


A body act ve, it cant ineth a huge multi- 


. | Hooker. 
The three: forms of government differ only by 


civil adminiſtration being in the hands of | 


one or two, called kings; in a ſenate, called the 
nobles; or in the people collective or repreſenta- 
tive, who may be called the commons. Swift, 
The difference between a compound and a col- 


lective idea is, that a compound idea unites things 1 
of a different. kind; but a. collefive idea, things 


of the ſame. 


gumentative. Os 
Antiquity left many falfities controulable not 


only by critical and collective reaſon, but contrary 
obſervations. Brown. 


3. Un grammar.] A colle&ive noun is. a word 
which expreſſes a multitude, though itſelf |. 
de fingular;z as a 
 COLLE'CTIVELY, kdl-lek'-tiv-1F. adv. [from | 
colle&ive.) In a general maſs; in.a body; 


3 AN army. 


not ſingly ; not numbered by individuals; 
in the aggregate; accumulatively; taken 
together; in a ſtate of combination or 


a 


Although we cannot. be free from all fin cot 
thereof ſhall be 


feneet, as they offer themfelves one by one; both 
Hooler 


Sing and Spart many of chem are ſubjc@ to 
40 make up à good 


Hcaler. 4 


days work. 
tte college. 


Lcorrz cat, k6l-I2-jAL.. 44. from callge) 
. Relating to a college; poſſeſſed by a cd - 


| | Watts Logick. I "9 , 
2. Employed in deducing conſequences ; ar- 5 GIATE,. k6l-I&-jEt.. adj. [collegiatu, 


*  Flourill'd, fince mute, to ſome great cauſe ad- 4 


g ; oppoſite certain of your poſitions are unto'the 
. 
; 


i CO'LLET, kd lit kr from collum Lat 


The other part of the water was c 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſent forth 
iuto ſtandin Ering and rivers, 


Woodward 
COLLE'CTOR, k6l-IEK'-tahr. x, /. rg = 


I. A gatherer; he that collects 

things together. 

2, A compiler; one that gathers 

pieces ene book. a (cattered 

The graodfather might be the firs 

them into a body. Hale Common 3 - 
Volumes without the colle#er's own rea 


The beſt Engliſtt hiſtorian, when his le green 
antiquated, will be only conſidered as. 3 tedious 
relater of facts, and perhaps conſulted to furniſh 
materials for ſome future collector. Serif 
3. A tax-gatherer ; a man employed in le. 
ing dutice or tributes. ann 
A great part of this treaſure is now embezzled, 


ſcattered. 


7 . Sui 

CoLLE'GATARY, k0l-Itg-A-ter-y, . , 8 
con. and legatum a legacy, Latin.] In the 
civil law, a perſon to whom is left a legacy 
in common with one or more other per- 
fons.. Chamber, 

.CO'LLEGE, kal'-Razh. x. / collegium, Lat.] 

1. A community; a number of perſons living 
by ſome common rules. 


is return d with his opinions, 

. Gather'd from all the famous collage 

* Almoſt in Chriſtendom, Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I would the college of the cardinals 

Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. 

f Slaleſp. 


mon's houſe, and ſometimes. the cullege of the fix 
Lac, 


3 The houſe in which the collegians refide. 
Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in 
King:, 
4. A college, in forming univerſities, is a lec- 

ture read in publick. 


lege.. | 
COLLE'GIAN,. kok-12-jtn.. . /. [from college.] 
An inhabitant. of.a college; a member of 
a college. 


- 
. 


low Latin.] 2 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted after the 
manner of. a college. | 
IL. wiſh that. y ves did well conſider bow 
ſtate of collegiate ſocieties, whereon the two un- 
verſities conſiſt. Hooker, Prefect. 
2. - A- collegiate church- was ſuch as was built 
at a convenient diſtance from a cath 
church, wherein a number of pre{bytc3* 
were ſettled, and lived together in out 
1 - congregation. life Parerges. 
 CouLe'ciata, kS1-12:38. 1. {from c. 
Age. ] A member of a college; 2 man 
in college; an univerſity man. 50 
- Theſe are a kind of empiricks in poctr), — 
have got a receipt to pleaſe; and no ct 
them, for ay ing the paſſions. 


| the neck. ] 


1. Anciently ſomething that went about the 


N neck; ſometimes the neck. 


3, Jha 


COL 


2. KA term uſed by turners- 


_ daſh, to knock together. 
dcs 
coal-pits. 


2. Acoal-merchant; a dealer in 


berman, a great collier, and a great 1a 
3. A ſhip that carries coals. 


. The place where coals are 
2 The coal trade. 


Ibheſe the mid wife contriveth 
whence that tortuoſity or nodolity 


lineo, Lat.] The act of aiming. 
COLLIQUABLE, kol-JV-kwabl, 
melted. 


ColLLYQUuamenT, kl. 


Coutrovant,  kdl'-ly-kwant. 


melting or diſſolving. 
turn from ſolid to fluid. 


from the fire. 


To COLLIQVATE, kol-ly-kwat. 
melt; to be diſſolved. 


 tiquatio, Lat.] 
3. The act of melting. 
Glaſs may. be made by 


." the ſecretory glands faſter than 
©" tia of the body; 


"WM 
of the flu | 
It is  .conſequent-of a burning 


. 
* 


dead are melted. 


- 


collided. 
'LLIER, kOV-yEr. 1. /. [from coal.] 
8 digger of coals ; one that works in the 


I knew 4 nobleman a great graſier 


colliquate.} Eafily diffolved ; lia 


. That part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 
| „E, Kül-Hd. v. a. (collide, Lat.) | 
71 firike againſt each other; to beat, to 


Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon 
. collifion, but inflammable effluencies from the bo- 


Brown. 


coals. _ 
za great tim- 


Co'LLiERY, kdl-yEr-p. u. / = collier. 


/LLIFLOWER, k6l'-lf-flow-tr. 2. /. [flos 
—_— from capl, Sax. cabbage, and 
floxwer 5 properly cauliflower.) A ſpecies of 


cabbage. | 2 
CoLiiGa'TION, kdl-If-gY-shin. . J. [colli- 
gatio, Lat. ]. A binding together. 


into a knot, 
in the navel, 


occalioned by the colligation of veſſels. 
' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Collina'TION, köl-H-mä-shün. 1. /. [from 
collimo, Lat.} The act of aiming at a mark ; 


Aim. : Did. 
CoLLINEA'TION, kôl-Un--A-shün. 2. / Lcol- 


off. {from 


adj. \from 


colliquate.} That which has the power of 


To CO'LLIQUATFE, kdl-ly-kwite. v. a. 
 colliqueo, Lat.] To melt; to diſſolve; to 


The fire melted the glafs, that made a great 
Hew, after what was colligueted had been removed | 


Boyle. 


Ihe fat of the kidneys is apt to be celliguatel 
- © through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colliquative fever. Harvey on Canſumptions. 


v. =, To 


lce will diffolve in fire, and colliguat- in water 
or warm otls. . ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. |: 


CoLL1iQua'T1ON,, kdl-15-kwy-shan. x. J. (col- | 


| n _—— . 3+ In burleſque language, a child. 

-  Fromthem proceed rare faction, colliguation, con- 

| 3 moſt effects of nature. 

. ; = a 0 Bacon Nat. Hift. * 

a. uch a temperament or difpoſition of the 

_ ammatfinids as proceeds from a lax com- 
pages, and wherein they flow off through. 


they ought. 
Deney. 


2 1 Ay lind of uni Cal di n and alli 


 Conſumptivns. 


Hervey on 
Cr v, kdl-ly'-kwi-tiv.edj. (from 
_ colliquate.] Melting; diſſolvent. 
A colliquative fever is ſuch as is attended with 
OT. {weats, ſrom too lax a contexture / 


Duincy. 


. | colliquative fe- | 
ver, whereby the humours, fat, and fle of the 


' Harvey, 


* 
o 


to be | 


The tender confiſtence — more o- 
liguable and conſumptive. Harvey on Conſumpti ans. 
＋ went. n. . 

[from co/liquate;} The ſubſtance to which 
any thing is reduced by being melted. 


- 
| 
| 


l 
| 


— 


| 
| 


| 


| 


: 


I 


- 


2 
* 


— 


— 


cor xocarrox, kdl-18-kY-shan.. . , [callo- 


o 


"4 


\ 
- 


g 8 
1 - 
- — of 
1 


nate diſcourſe; talks -- - | 
. 


COL 


| COLLIQUEFA'CTION, kdV-I-kw&-fik-aban. 


n. /. | colliguefacio, Lat.] The act of mett- 


ing together; reduction to one maſs by | 


fluxion in the fire, | 
After the incorporation of metals by fimple 


| colliguefatiion, ' for the better diſcovering of the 


nature and conſents and diſſents of metals, it 
would be tried by incorporating of their diſſo- 
lations. Bacon's Phyſical Remains, 


CoLlii's10N, kol-Wzh'-an. x. /. [from colli/ic, 


Lat.] 


. The act of ſtriking two bodies together, 


Or, by collifion of two bodies, grind 
The air attrite to fire. Milton's Par. Left. 
The flint and the ſteel you may move apart as 
long as you pleaſe; but it is the hitting and colli- 


ſion of them that muſt make them ſtrike fire. 


Bentley. 


2. The ſtate of being ſtruck together; a 


claſh. 

Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 

Debate, like ſparks from flint's collifron, ſprings. 
| | : Denham. 
The devil ſometimes borrowed fire from the 
altar to conſume the votarics ; and, by the mutual 
colliſion of well-meant zeal, ſet even orthodox 
Chriſtians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 


2% CO'LLOCATE, kdV-18-kit, v. a. [colloco, 


Lat.] To place; to ſtation. 
If you deſire to ſuperinduce any virtue upon 
a perſon, take the creature in which thac virtue 


is moſt eminent: of that creature take the parts 


wherein. that virtue is collocate. Bacon. 


catio, Lat.] | 


4 
A 


1. The act of placing; diſpoſition. 
2. The ſtate of being placed. 


In the collocation of the ſpirits in bodies, the col - 
location is equal or unequal ; and the ſpirits coa- 
cervate or diffuſed. s Bacon, 


CoLLocv'Tion, k6l-Is-ki-zhin. n. {. [col- 


locutio, Lat.] Conference ; converſation. 


To CoLLo/Gve, kdl-IS'g. wv x. [probably 


from colloguor, Lat.] To wheedle; to flat- 
ter 5 to pleaſe with kind words. A low 
word. 


| Co/LLOP, k0lV-lap. . /. (It is derived by Min- 
edo from coal and op, a raſher broiled 


upon the coals ; a carbonade.] 


1. A ſmall ſlice of meat. 


Sweetbread and collops were with ſkewers 


About the ſides. Dryden's Fables. 
A cook perhaps has mighty things profeſs'd ; 
Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely dreſt: 
What fignifies Scotch co/tops to a feaſt ? -- 
| ; Kings Cookery. 


2. A piece of any animal, 


The lion is upon his death- bed: not an enemy 
that does not apply for a co/lop of him. L. Eftrange, 


| Come, Sir page, | 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villain, 


| 5 Moſt dear'it, my collop. Shateſp. Winter's Tale. 


_ ..._ Thou art a collop of my fleſh, _ 
And for thy ſake I have ſhed many a tear. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Coilo'apiai, k&V1&-kwy-41. adj. [from 


colloquy.) Whatever relates to common 
converſation. : | 


Co'LLoopy, kdoV-16-kwy. n. /. [collaquium, 


Lat.] Conference; converſation; alter- 


In that celeſtial co/loguy ſublime, 

As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 

Dazzled, and ſpent, {ork down. Milt. Par. Left. 
ln retirement make frequent collequies, or ſhort 


Taylor. 


* 


* Low, k&l- Id. 2. /. [More properly co/ly, 


COL 


from coal.] os ; 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime af burnt coals, or wood, 
þ MW. oodwward on Foffils. 
COLLU'CTANCY, köl-läk-tän-sg. 2. , (col- 
ludtor, Lat.] A tendency to conteſt; op- 
polition of nature. i 
CoLtucTta'TION, köôl-läc-tà shün. 2. j. Tcol- 
luctatio, Lat.] Conteſt ; ſtruggle ; contra- 
| 1 1 oppoſition ; ſpite. | 
The thermæ, natural s, or hot ſprings, do 
not owe their heat to any coll/u#ation or efferveſ- 
cence of the minerals in them. 
| Woedward's Nat. Hiſt. 
To COLLU DE, k6l-I8/d. v. 7. {collude, 
Lat.] To conſpire in a fraud; to act in 
Concert; to play into the hand of each 
| other. 
Corru'siox, kdl-In-zhin. . /. [collufio, Lat. 
Cellufion is, in our common law, a deceitf 
agreement or compact between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an action againſt the other 
to ſome evil purpoſe; as to defraud a third of his 
right. Cowell. 
By the ignorance of the merchants,or diſhoneſty 
| of weavers, or the collufron of both, the ware was 


| 


] 


bad, andthe price exceſſive. Swift. 
CoLLvu's1ve, kdl-If'-siv. adj. [from collude.] 
Fraudulently concerted. ; 


COoLLU'SIVELY, k6l-I-$lv-1F. adv. [from 
collufrve.) In a manner fraudulently con- 
certed.. = 

CoLLy*sORY, KkGol-li'-8&r-rF. adj. [from cul- 
Judo, Lat.] Carrying on a fraud by ſecret 
concert. | | 

8 kel-ly. . . [from coal.] The ſmut 

coal. ä hor 

Suppoſe thou ſaw her dreſſed in ſome old hir - 
ſute attire, out of faſhion, coarſe raiment, be- 
ſmeared with {oot, colly, perfumed with opopo- 
nax. Burton on Melancholy. 

To COLLY, köb-IF. v. a. To grime with 
coal; to ſmut with coal. 1 

Brief as the lightning in the cellied night, 
That, in a ſpeen, unfolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, exe a man hath pow'r to ſay, behold, » ' 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Sa. 

COLLY'RIUM, k6l-I&-rybm. ». /. [Latin.} 
An ointment for the eyes. | 


CO'LMAR, k6&'-mar. n. /. [Fr.] A fort 
1 
c Earth, k&-16n. . .. Is a deep brown, 
very light baſtard ochre, which is no pure 
native foſſil; but contains more vegetable 
than mineral matter, and owes its origin 
to the remains of wood long buried in the 
earth, n Hill on Faſils. 
Co Lox, kd'-I6n. 3. %. IL a member.] 
1. A point [:] uſed to mark a pauſe greater 
than that of a comma, and leſs than that of 
a period. Its uſe is not very exadlly fixed; 
nor i&it very neceffary, being confounded. 
by moſt with the ſemicolon. It was uſed, 
before punctuation was refined, to mark 
ahno og. Ra leſs Bag 1 period. ; 
apply-it properly, we place it, per- 
— only where the fenfe is continued 
without dependence of grammar or con- 
ſtruction; as, I lou him, I deſpiſe him: 1 
Fare long ceaſed to ti ul, but ſhall never for- 
| bear to fuccour bim. | 
2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the inteſtines, . 


1 about eight or nine hands breadth long. Ik 


| begins where: the ilium ends, in the ca- 

vityof the os ilium on the right fide ; from 

thence aſcending by the kidney on the ſame 

1 gage, it-paſſes updey the concave fide of the 
] livery to which it is ſometimes tied, as like 
14 wiſe.to the gallbladder, which tinges it 

| 1 1 So Ky yellow. 


COL 


yellow in that 
e 

the leſt fide, to which it is alſo knit: from 
thence it turns down to the lett | 
and thence paſſing, in form of an 8, it 
terminates at the upper part of the os ſa - 


crum in the rectum. _Nuney. 
Now, by your crueſty hard bound, 
I ſtrain my guts, ny colon wound. Swift. 


The contents of the colan are of a ſour, fetid, 
acid ſmell in rabbits. Flayer on the Humourt. 
COLONEL, kfr'-ndl. 3. /. [of uncertain 
| etymology. Skinner imagines it originally 
 colonialis the leader of a colony. Miy/ſhew 
deduces it from colonna a pillar: as, pa- 
trig columen ; exercitys columen, Each is 
plauſible.] The chief commander of a 
regiment ; à field officer of the higheſt 
rank, next to the 2 officers. It is 
now generally ſounded with only two diſ- 
tin& ſyllables, cal nel. 


The chiefeſt belp muſt be the care of che 


colonel, that hath the government of all his gar- 
„ > ond 5+ | Spenſer on Irdpnd. 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
Whoſe 2 on theſe deſenceleſs doors may 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, | 
Guard them, and him within protect 8 
O'LONEL$SHIP, kür-nkl-ship. x. /. [from 
colonel.) The office or character of colonel. 
While he continued a ſubaltern, he complain- 


S 


. ed againſt the pride of colonels towards their of- | 


ficers; yet, in a few minutes after he had received 
his commiſſion for a regiment, he confeſſed that 
- Colonelſhip was coming faſt upon him. Swift. 
To Co'Lonze, kdl-&-n?Fz. v. a. [from co- 
{any} To plant with inhabitants; to ſet» 


- fe with new planters ; to plant with colo- |. 


There was never an hand drawn, that did 
double the xeſt of the habitable world, before 
this; for ſo a man may truly term it, if he ſhall 
Put to account as well that that is, as that which 
may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and 
colonizing of thoſe countries: and yet it cannot be 
- aiirmed, if one ſpeak ingenuouſly, that it was the 
© Propagation of the Chriſtian faith that was the 
— adamant of that diſcovery, entry, and plantation; 
- but gold and ſilver, and temporal profit and glory. 
ſo that what was firſt in God's providence, 
but ſecond in man's appetite and intention. | 


| Bacon's Holy War. 
Druina hath advantage by acqueſt of iſlands, 
+ - which ſhe colonizeth and 


ifteth daily. 
| Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
CoLONNA'DE, k6E-16- 
Ital. a column. 


nad. =. /. [from colonna, | 
1. A periſtyle of circular figure ; ora ſeries 


columns diſpoſed in a circle, and inſu- | 


ated within fide, Builder s Di#. | 


Here cixclin 1 the ground incloſe, 
Aud here the warb ſtatues breathe in rom. 
2+ Any ſeries or range of pillars. | 
Pt For you wy} bar exten dhar win Pepe. 
COLONx, Kk8V-an-$. u. /, [colonia, Lat.] 


on. 
, — 


' F 


I» A body of people drawn from the mother- | 


country to inhabit ſome diſtant place. | 
de ſame law under which they were born and 
eb | Speyer an Ireland 
Rooting out theſe. two rebellious ſepts, he 


0 ; then t rung under 
bottom of the ſtomach to the ſpleen in 


kidney 5 


different manner, according to the different ſize, 
or ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of which | 


Toe theſe, new inhabitants and cofonics he gave 


-COL 


| The nung city, which from far you ſee, 


lophon a city, whence it came.] Roſin. 
Of Venetian tu 


"ſtance ſuffered to cool, would afford me a cohe- 
rent body, or a fine colopbony. 


ſeparation of their thinner ail. 


CoLogur'ntEDs, kdl-18-kwin'-ti-da. x. /. 


vant, about the bigneſs of a large orange, 
and often called hitter apple. Both-the 
ſeed and pulp are intolerably bitter. It is 
a violent purgative, of conſiderable uſe in 
medicine, | . \Chamber-s. 
Co/LORATE, k0V-&-rat. adj. Lcoloratus, Lat.] 
Coloured; dyed ; marked or ſtained with 
ſome colour. | 
Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been 
colorate, many rays from viſible objects would have 
been ſtopt. 


Nay. 
+ ” 5 ON, kGl-6-ra'-8b6n. u. /. Ccaloro, 


x. The art or practice of colouring. \ 

Some bodies have a more departable nature 
than others, as is evident.in coloration ; for a ſmall 
quantity of ſaffron will tinct more than a great 
quantity of braſil. Bacon 
2. The ſtate of being coloured. | 
| Amongſt curioſities I ſhall place coloratian, 


| 


| 


4 


is their preheminence. . Bacon . Net. Hift. 
CoLok1'Fick, k6-16-rif'-ik. adj. [colorificus, 
Lat.] That which has the power of pro- 
3 dyes, tints, colours, or hues. 

In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays 
do not ſuffer any change in their celorifick qualities 
by acting upon one another ; but are only mixed, 
and by a mixture of their colours produce white. 


Newton's Optichs. 

COLO'SSE, kö-IGs“. | Ns 1. [colofſus, 
COLO'/SSUS, k6-16s'-86s. 
of enormous magnitude. 

Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 

lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or wr 

a 114 pic. 

There huge colaſſus roſe, with trophies crown'd, 

And runick characters were gray'd around. Pope. 


—_— 


In form of a coloſſus; of the height and 
bigneſs of ſuch a ſtatue ; giantlike. 


COLOUR, kül'“-lür- », /. [color, Lat.] 


I, The. appearance of bodies to the eye only; 
hue; dye. — 
It is a vulgar idea of the colours of ſolid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be a red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the ſurface ; but a philoſophi- 
- cal idea, when we confider the various colours to 
be different ſenſations, excited in us by the re- 
fracted rays of light, reflected dn our eyes in a 


ſurfaces are compoſed. 


| Watts. 
er hair ſhall be of wha 


t colour it pleaſe God 
Shateſp 


For though our eyes dan nought but colours ſee, | 
Yet colours give them not their power of ſight. 
| 8 . FOAM Davies. 


than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 


- - placed Foglih 


6 ts 3-4 — Davies ou Ireland. 
Oris, or che Bacchus of 


2 d building citics. 


T „  Arbatbnot on Coins. 
3, The country planted; a plantation, - 
$39 4 n 52 bo : 1 | 


— 


Bacch the ancients, is, re- | 
to have civilized the Indians, planting colo-'| 


= 


e face. 
My checks no longer did their colour boaſt, 
| _ Aſudden hotror ſeiz'd hisgiddy head, 


1s Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. Dryden's Virgil. 
©Co'tornony, kfl'-16-f6-nF. =, /. (from Co- 


tine, flowly evaporating 
about a fourth or fifth part, the remaining ſub- 


er un the Humours. 


[coloeynthis, Lat. v.] The fruit of a | 
iant of the ſame name, = /7 "pacra—y 


though ſomewhat better; for beauty in flowers 


Lat.] A ſtatue 


Coross Ax, k6-108-8&-an. adj. [colofſeus, Lat.] 


The lights of calours are more refrangible one | 


green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton's Opticks. | 
| 2» N rpg or appearance of blood in. 


Boyle. \ 
Turpentines and oils leave a colopbony, upon a 


| 


** 


z. To make plauſible. 


| 


* 
md. 


| 


matter, and to traduce 


C O01 


3. The unt of the painter. 
When each. re jult bepi uh 
The treach'rous 4 the fair un bees 
And all 3 creation fades a wa 7. 4 
4. The repreſentation of any te . 
cially examined. 7 thing luperi, 
Their wiſd8m is only of this wo 
falſe colours upon things, to call good 
good, againſt the conviction of 
ſciences. 
5. Concealment ; palliation; 
ficial cover. | 
It is no matter if I do halt 


my colour, and my penſion ſhall ſeem the — 


onable. Sbaleſp. 
Their ſin admitted no colour or — * 


8 King Charts, 
6. Appearance; pretence ; falſe ſhew. 
Under the colour of commending him 
| Ikhave acceſs my own love to prefer. 
Merchants came to Rhodes with a great 8 
laded with corn; under the co/cur of the 
whereof, they noted all that was done in the c 
1 Knolles's Hiſtory of the wv. 
7. Kind; ſpecies; character. EIN 
Boys and women are, for the moſt part, cattle 
of this colour. Sbaleſp. Ar you like ix 
8. In the plural, a ſtandard; an enſign of 
war: they ſay the colours of the foot, aud 
AHandard of the horſe. 
| He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
| Fog his pure ſoul unto his captain Chriſt, 
nder whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 
Shekeſp. Rich, I. 
Againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I muſt advance the colours of my love, 
And not retire. Shakeſp. Merry Wines of Mind ir. 
The banks were filled with companies, paſag 
all along the river under their colaurs, with trum- 
pets ſounding. Kells, 
9. Colours is uſed ſingularly by Addiſon. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tattered 
claurs. Addiſau. 
Zo Co“ Lou, kal-lar. v. a. [coloro, Lat.] 
I. To mark with ſome hue, or dye. 
The rays, to ſpeak properly, are not colmred: 
in them there is nothing elſe than a certain power 
and diſpoſition to ſtir up a ſenſation of this or that 
colour, Nenoton's Optichs, 
2+ To palliate; to excuſe ; to dreſs in ſpe- 
cious colours, or fair appearances. 
I told hint, that I would not favour or 
any ſort his former folly. Raleigh's Eſays. 
le colours the falſehood of Ancas by an as 
preſs command from Jupiter to forſake the queen. 
Dryden's Dedicat. Zuid. 
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calrur ia 


We have ſcarce heard of an inſurrection that 
was not coloured with grievances of the higheſt 
kind, or countenanced by one or more branches 
of the legiſlature, Addiſon's PFreebaider. 

4. Zo coloug a Stranger*s Goods, is when a free 

man allows a foreigner to enter goods at 

the cuſtom-houſe in his name; ſo that the 
forcigner pays but ſingle duty, when, & 
ought to pay double. Fbillibu. 

70 CO Lob, KAT -Iür. v. a. To bluſh, A lor 

word, only uſed in converſation. 

Co'LOURABLE, kfl-lar-4bl. adj. (from c- 
lour-] Specious; plauſible. It is now li · 
tle uſed. 

They have now. a colqurable 
ſtand innovations, having accepted 
and rules already. 

They were glad to 


etence to with- 
4 of other laws 
y hold on ſo celourable 3 

m as an author of fuF 

picious innovation. 5 | 2 
Had F ſacrificed eccleſiaſtical government go 
revenues to their covetouſneſs and ambition, x4 


would have found no calqurable ow of 


Chara. 
2 4 "We 


* 


1 = 
* MM : by 
_ dre Be oO 


noon 37> -ane_—_ 


0 
9667 of God will eonfiffer us 
wu 2 our offences; yet had 


fincerity of our parents fo colourab/e ex- 


ions. Brown's 4 Agar Rryyours. 


Co'LO DEALT, — 7 "gg [from 
cou ” ou 1 au . 
els howfooves erat, awarded, 
bath not hit the very mark —— di- 
reed. 4p Bacon. 
UzED, kil'-Tard. particifial adf. [from 
el Streaked ; diverſified with variety 
of hues. 
— are coarſer 7 vr and therefore 
not ſo well and equally conc 3 Fat ny. 
xG, kail'-lar-ing. 1. . {from colour. 
Cots of the painter's art that teaches 
to lay on his colours with propriety and 
* Bees the Nighteſt ſketch, if juſtly trac'd, 
Is by ill z:louring but the more diſgrac'd; 
-So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope. 


Co'LoURIST, kAl-lar-ist. 2. /. [from colour. ] 


A painter — — in giving the proper 

: urs to his deſigns. 
1 4 Paul Le Van Dyck, — Tk 
the colourifts, have come neareſt to 
= 8 = Dryden's Dufreſn:y. 
Co/rounLEsS, kil-lar-lls.- adj. - [from co- 
hur.]} Without colour; not diſtinguiſhed 

by any hue; tranſparent. 

"Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, and 
_ air, when made very thin by being blown into 
bubbles, or otherways formed into plates, exhibit 
various colours, according to their various thin- 
neſs ; although, at a 2 thickneſs they ap- 
pear very clear and colourleſs.” Newton's Optic ls. 
Pellucid colwurleſs glaſs: or water, by being 


beaten into a powder or froth, do acquire 1 very 


COLT, kö'it. 2. /. Icolr, Sax. ] 

1. A young horſe : uſed commonly for the 
male offspring of a horſe, as foal for the 
female. 5 
The calt hath about four years of growth, and 
ſo the fawn, and ſo the calf. Bacon's Nat. H,. 
Like colt or unmana horſes, we ſtart at 
dead bones and lifeleſs blocks. Tayl:r's Holy Living. 
No ſports, but what belong to war, they know; 

'To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. 


Dryden's Enid. 
2. & young fooliſh fellow, | 


Ay, that 's a colt, indeed; for he doth nothing 


* but talk of his horſe. -Shake/p. Merchant of Hantce. 
To Corr, k$'lt. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
friſk; to be licentious; to run at large 


without rule; to riot; to frolick. 


ſelves, they ſhook off their bridles, and began to 
cult anew more licentiouſly than before. 
E 22 CIA Spenſer's State of Treland. 
To Corr, kdlt. v. a. To befool. 
What a plague mean ye, to colt me thus: 

N | Shakzſp. Henry IV. 
Cox rs- voor, kö'lts-füt. 2. ſ. ( 

colt and foot.) It bath a r 


ated flower, 


whoſe diſk confifts of many florets, but the 


- crown compoſed of many half florets : the 


embryos are included in a multifid flower- 
gh which turns to downy feeds fixed in 


Miller. 


CoLT8-Tgorn, k81ts-t&/th. n. . from colt | 


x His fe 


„ 


dd Zeoth.) 


54 | | Re nn, 
1. An imperfect or ſuperfluous- tooth in 


young horſes. 


2, A love of youthful pleafure ; a diſpoſition | 


the practices of youth, 
4 1. Well ſaid, lord Sands; N 4 
Your tole&ruth-is not caſt yet ?— | 


- No,” my lord; nor ſhall not; white have a 


CHARTS”. 
\ 


As ſoon as they were out of ſight by them- 


lago; from 


| 


| 


ö 
| 


| 


| 


* 


| 


4 
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Co'LUBRINE, k&-Jü- brin. adj. [colubrinus, Lat.] 
1. Relating to a ſerpent. 

2. Cunning ; crafty. 
Co'LUMBARY, ko-lim'-bi-r$. n. / Lcolumba- 


 CouumBInE, r- Am- bin. n. . lcolumbina, 
* 
Co'LUMBINE, kol'-hm-bin. 2. ſ. [columbinus, 


COLUMN, kdlV-lim. ». / [rolumna, Lat.] 
1+ Around pillar. 


2. Any body of certain dimenfions preſſing 


3. (In the military art.] The long file or row 


4. [With printers.] A column is half a page, 


CON 


erer, Aen. 2. J. keulron, dax. cutter, 


Lat.] The fharpriron of a plough that cuts 
the ground perpendicularly to the ſhare; 


Co'rrisn, kö'l-tish. 1 [from colt.] Hav- 
, 


ing the tricks of a colt; wanton, 


rium, Lat.] A dovecot; a pigeon-houſe. 
The earth of celumbaries, or dovehouſes, is much 
deſired in the artiſice of ſaltpetre. 
. be." Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Lat.] A plant with leaves like the meadow 
rue. cif £ , ©1-», Miller. 
Columbines are of ſeveral forts and colours. 
They flower in the end of May, when few other 
flowers ſhew. Mortimer. 


Lat.] A kind of violet colour, or change- 
able dove colour. Dict. 


Some of the old Greek columns, and altars, were 
brought from the- ruins of Apollo's temple at 
Delos. Peacham. 

Round broken cohemn: claſping ivy twin'd. Pope. | 


vertically upon its baſe. 

The whole weight of any column of the at- 
moſphere, and likewiſe the ſpecifick- gravity of 
its baſis, are certainly known by many experi- 
ments. Bentley. 


of troops, or of baggage, of an army in 
its march. An army marches in one, two, 
three, or more columns, according as the 
ground will allow. f 


when divided into two equal parts by a 
line paſſing through the middle, from the 
top to the bottom; and, by ſeveral parallel 
lines, pages are often divided into three or 
more columns. 5 
CoLu'MNAR,. k6-lim'-nar. 4; 
CoOLUMNA'RIAN, kö-lüöm-na“-ryän. 5 = 
[from column.) Formed in columns. 
White c:lumnar ſpar, out of a ſtone-pit. 
88 Il Weodward on Foſſils. 
G kö-Id'rz. u. ſ. [coluri, Lat.; 4. 
Aovges,J. | | 1 
Iwo great circles ſuppoſed to paſs through the 
poles of the world : one through the equinoctial 
points, Aries and Libra; the other through the 
ſolſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. They are 
called the equinoctial and ſolſtitial colurzs, and di- 
vide the ecliptick into four equal parts. The points 
where they interſect the ecliptick are called the 
cardinal points, Harris. 
Thrice the equinoQial line 1 
He circled; four times croſs d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverſing each calure. Milt. 
CO MA, k&'-ma. . /. [xia.} A morbid 
diſpoſition to fleep ; a lethargy. __ 
Co'marT, kd-mart.' 2. J. This word, which 
I have only met with in one place, ſeems 
to ſignify treaty ; article; from con, and 
. mart, Or market. | 
By the ſame comart, 
And carriage of the articles deſign'd, _ n 
| to Hamlet. Sbakp. Hamlet. 
Co MATE, k0'-mit. 1. /. [con and mate,] Com- 
panton.. | 7 


| 


© Should combgt,hand their jarring ſpheres 


I 


_ A Wert; 16: 348 Þ; 
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COMB in the end, & m, and Come in the 
beginning, of names, ſeem to be derived 
from the Britiſh tum, which ſignifies a low 
firuation. Gil ſonꝰ Camden. 
Coms, ko'm, in Cornih, ſignifies a valley, 
and had the ſame meaning anciently in the 
French tongne. | 
COMB, k0o'm. ». /. [camb, Sax. ; ham, 
Dat. ] ; 
1. An inſtrument to feparate and adjuſt the 
By fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Wherewith ſhe fits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her ſoft alluring locks. Miltn. 
- I made an inſtrument in faſhion of a comb, 
whoſe teeth, being in number ſixteen, were about 
an inch and a half broad, and the intervals of the 
teeth about two inches wide. '. Newton, 


| 2:- The top or creft of a cock, ſo called from 


its pectinated indentures. 

Cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little or 
none. Bacon. 
High was his cb, and coral- red withal; 

With dents embattled like a caſtle-wall. Dryien. 
3. The cavities in which the bees lodge their 

honey. Perhaps from the ſame word which 

makes the termination of towns, and ſig- 
nifies hollow or deep. 
This in affairs of ſtate, 

Employ'd at home, abides within the 

To fortify the zo#zbs, to build the wall, 

To prop the ruins, leſt the fabrick fall. 

b Id | Dryden's Virgih 
To Conz, k6'm. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To divide, and clean, and adjuſt the hair 


with a comb, | 
TIENES Her care ſhall be 3 
To comb your noddle with a three-legg'd ſtool, 
Sbalaſp. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 


hair black, by combing it, as they ſay, with a 
leaden comb, or the like. Bacon, 
N She with ribbons tied ——— 
His tender neck, and c:mb'd his filken hide. 
5 | Dryden's Aneid. 
There was a ſort of engine, from which were 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the man- 
mountain combs his head. : Swift. 
2. To lay any thing conſiſting of filaments 
ſmooth, by drawing through narrow inter- 
ſtices ; as, to comb bool. X | 
ComB-BRUSH, ko6'm-brish. u. f. [comb and 
bru/h.] A bruſh to clean combs. 
CoMB-MAKER, ko'm-mAi-kar, 2. ſ. comb and 
maker.) One whoſe trade is to make combs. 
This wood is of uſe for the turner, engraver, 


_ carver, and cennbmaler. Mortimer i Hufbandty. 
7. ere BAT, kim'-biit. v. . [combattre, 
ri | 


1. * : generally in a duel, or hand to 
nd. | 
Pardon me, Iwill not combat in my ſhirt. - 
a p N *  Shakeſp, 
2. To act in oppoſition, as the acid and al- 
kali combat. | 


. Two planets ruſhing from aſpeQ malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid ſky, : en 
confound, 


* je , Milt: n. 
To Co'MBAT, küm'-büt. v. a; To oppoſe 
to fight. ae Fa. 


fe. . * 4 


Our belt caſtor ix from Ruſſia; the great and 


1 * 3232 Shateſp...As y1 Be te, | 
1 ComarTo'sr, kö-mä- töz. adj. 2 * 
Lethargick; nerpf to a dife 


Their oppreſſors have changed the tene, and 


| Combated the opinions in heir Sue 


; 1; Love yields.at laſt, thas 
_ Aud he ſubraithto be, N 
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2 | Co us ar, kim'-bit. . . [from the verb.] 
_ ., Conteſt; 


2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenſe: 


3. : 
ture; conjunction. 


_ - © combination, have bern and are for ever inſepara- 
| Hoaker. | 


$ 


_ + © dence give them. 
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Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Par. Loft. 


__ power, under the diſguiſes of holy combinations. | 
| 5. Ys * King air. 


not ſo much enrich mankind as it divides the bo- 


COM 


battle; duel ; ftrife ; oppoſition : 
generally between two, but ſometimes it is 
uſed for battle, 

Thoſe regions were full both of crucl monſters 
and monſtrous men; all which, by private com- 
* bats, they delivered the countries of. Sidney. 
1 The noble combat that, twixt joy and ſorrow, 
- was fought in Paulina] She had one eye declined 

for the loſs of her huſband, another elevated that 
the oracle was fulfilled. Shakeſp. 

The combat now by courage muſt be tried. 


Va | Dryden. 

Co'mBATAnT, kim'-bi-tint. -». /. [combat- 
tant, Fr.) | | 

1. He that fights with another; duelliſt; 
antagoniſt in arms. ; 
- - So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 


; Who, ſingle combatant, 
Duel'd their armies rank d fn proud array, | 
Himſelf an army. Milton's Agmiſtes. 

He with his ſword unſheath'd, on pain of life, | 


Commands both combatants to ceaſe their ftrife. 
Like deſpairing combatants they ſtrive againſt 
you, as if they had beheld unveiled the 
ſhield of Arioſto, which dazzled the beholders 
with too much Dryden. 
2. A champion. 2 | 
When any of th ſe ombatants ſtrips his terms 


of ambiguity, 1 ſhall think him a pion for 

knowledge. | ; Locke. 
3. With A the thing defended. 

Men combatants for * 


Co'mner, k&-mür. n. /. [from comb. ] He 
whoſe trade it is to diſentangle wool, and 
lay it ſmooth for the ſpinner. 
Co'uBI MATE, k6m'-bl-nit. i 
bine .] Betrothed ; promiſed ; ſettled by 
compact. A word of Shake 
She loſt. a nobler brother; with ki 


[from com- 


; the finew 
ol herfortune, her marriage dowry: with both, 


her combinate huſband, this well-ſeeming Angelo, | 


2, 2% | Shateſp. Meaſure for Medfure, 
ComBI1NXA'TION, köm- bl-na-shün. x./: [from | 


combine.] 


1. Union for ſome-certain purpoſe s aſſocia- l 


tion; league. A combination is of pri- 


vate perſons; a confederacy, of ſtates or 
ſovereigus. | 

The articles o' th* conibination drew, * : 

As himſelf pleas'd. Shaksſp. Henry VIII. 


but was formerly indifferent. 
They aim to ſubdue all their own will and 


Union of bodies, or qualities; commix- 
Theſe natares, from the monient of their firſt 


ble. | 


Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, does 


dies; as upon the ſcore of its making new com- 


i 


1 


ö 


| 


Co'mBLESS, Km. Ils. 44. [from comb.) W ant- 


| 


COM 


Thus. the number of 
or combinations of the twenty-four letters 
of the alphabet, taken firſt two by two, 
then three by three, . amount to 1,391, 


7 24,288, 88 77252,999,425,1 28,493, 402, 200. 


* | Chambers. 
To COMBINE, kim-bVn. v. a. [combiner, 
Fr. binos jungere, Lat.] | | 
1. To join together. 3 
Let us not then ſuſpect our happy ſtate, 
As not ſecure to ſingle or combin'd. 4 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. To link in union. 3 


God, the beſt maker of all marriages, | 


. ond | 

Friendſhip is the cement which really — 

mankind. Government of the Tongue. | 

3. Tomagree ; to accord; to ſettle by com- 
c 


As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet en mine, 


By holy marriage. 


changes 


„ ns we a * r 


_ tt... AH. = _ 


70 COME, kü. v. 1. Pret. came, 


t. To remove from a diſtant to 
My heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter ; F 


And all combin'd, fave what thou muſt combine | 
Shakeſþ. Romeo and Fulict. } 


to analyſe. k 
To Consi'xt, kim-bl'n. v. u. 


z. To coaleſce; to unite each with other. 
Uſed both of things and perſons. 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends 
I th' war, do grow together: grant that, and tell 


me 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Slg. Ceriolanus. 
2. To unite in friendſhip or deſign, 
Combine together *gainſt the enemy ; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. 
You with your foes combine, — 


4. To join words or ideas together: oppoſed | 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. | 


And ſeem yaur own.deſtruQion to deſign. 
| 's Aur 


ing a comb or creſt. 
. is your creſt a coxcomb 
—A combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. Sal. 
COMBU'ST, k6m-bust'. adj. {from comburo» | 
combuſtum, Lat.] e 

When a planet is not above eight degrees and a 
half diſtant from the ſun, either before or after 

him, it isTaid to be combuf, or in combuſtion. 


Harris. 


combuſium, Lat.] Having the quality of 
© catching fire ; ſuſceptible of fire. | 
are white, becauſe their vapaurs are rather fulphu- 
reous than of any other combufiible ſubſtance. 


Drown's Vulgar Errours. 


Sin is to the ſoul like fire to combuſtible matter; 


it aſſimilates before it ' Wh South. 


Charcoals, made out of the wood of x fab: | 


| Comnvu'sTrsLE, köm-büs“-tIbl. adj. [comburo, | 


_ 


- They are but ſtrewed over with a ſittle peni- ] 


ht... tht 


tential aſhes; and will, as ſoon as they meet with 
combuſtible matter, flame out. Decay Piety. 
I be flame ſhall ſtill remain; | 
Nor, till the fuel periſh, can decay, 

By nature form'd on things combuſtible to prey. 


Compu'sTIBLENESS, k6dm-bas'-tibl-nls. a. /. 
[from combuſtible.) Aptneſs to take fire. 


by new combinations. :; Beyle. 
Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
heartedneſs. | - South. 


and 
4 Copulation of ideas in the mind. 
.4 n be joined in their 
underſtandinge, in any other or ſtronger combine- 
tien than what their own nature — 

- | Tce 


5. Combination is uſed, in mathematicks, to 


dienote the variation or alteration of any | 


| x. Conflagratiqn; burning 


* } 2. Tumult; hurry; kubbub ; buftle ; hurly 


ComBvu'sT10Nn,kdm-bis-tshin. =. J. [Fr. 
ing ; conſumption by 
-, - The future combuſti.n of the earth is to be ulher-. 


cd in and accompanied with violent impreſſions. 
upon nature, A Burnet. 


Mutual 


number of quantities, letters, ſounds, or the | 


Bre, in all the different manners poſfible 
„ 0 


* 


-" enforce ti combuſiions, bloodſheds, and waſtes. 
4 8 , through very faintneſs, the en- 
— | 1 | = 


| COM 
Propheſying, with accents terr; 

Of dire c | ——— penny 
New-hatch'd to th' woeful time. 54, 
Thoſe cruel wars between the houſes of y 
ys England into an ho... 

ien. * 

How much more of pow'r, * 

Army _— army, numberleſs to raff. 
Dreadful biin warr ing, and diſturb 
Though not deſtroy, their happy native ſear 


But ſay, from whencethis new combuſticn hiring 


The comet moves in an inconceivab 
c:mbyfficn, and at the ſame time with 
gularity. 


Dryer, 
le fury, and 
an exact . 
Addiſon's — 
| particip, 
come. {coman, Sax. omen, Dut. Rommen, 
Germ, 


, a 
place ; to «gh, oppoſed to go, ks 
w_ ow Blood through his; pale face 5 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart. 


Fairy Os, 
Cæſar will come ſorth to-day. $h4t. Julia 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 
1ſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe. 
= , Shak . H, 4 
The eolour of the king doth — A * 4 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience. 
Shakeſ}. King dn, 
The Chriſtians having ſtood almoſt all the day 
in order of battle, in the fight of the enemy, vai 
expecting when he ſhould come forth to give then 
battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
| | a Knilles's Hiſtory rf the Turk: 
Tis true that ſince the ſenate's ſuccour cone, 
grow more bold. Dryden"; Tyrannick List. 
- - This Chriſtian woman 
Ahl there the miſchief comes. Rc: Royal Cervin. 


2. To draw near; to advance towards. 


Py the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes. Shak. Macket, 
3. To move in any manner towards another; 
implying the idea of being received by an- 
other, or of tending towards another, The 
word always reſpects the place to which 
the motion tends, not that place which it 
leaves; yet this meaning is ſometimes 
almoſt evaneſcent and imperceptible. 
wo I did hear 
The galloping of horſe : who was 't can: by? 
N Shakeſp. Mad, 

Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, and 

we will come in to dinner. 

Fe ul Shateſp. Merchant of Veme:, 

As Toon as the commandment came ab 
children of Ifracl brought in abundance the fil 

fruits, 2 Chr nid. 

Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, 

or which they come to by fair reaſoning. i 
: 5 | Burnit's . 

It is impoſſible to come near your Lordiby, 2. 
any time, without receiving ſome favour. Congrev 
| None may come in view, but ſuch as are peru 

nent. RY | Lack. 
No perception of bodies, at a diſtance, may be 
- accounted for by the motion of particles am 
. from them, and ſtriking on our organs. s. 
They take the colour of what is laid before 


1 it to the nert 
them, and as Toon loſe and reſign it 12 


that happens to come in their way. 
iff 6 made the intellectual world ha 
.* ous and beautiful without us; but it will 22 
come into our heads all at once. Lu 


4. To proceed; to iſſue. 


© Behold, my ſon, which came forth of my homeels | 
ſeeketh my life. | 2 Sen. 1. l. 


may 5. To advance from one ſtage or condition 


to 


. 


WE x mo 


COM : 


"The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the ſtrangeſt and 


COM 
Truſt me, I am exceeding Weary. 
Is it come to that? I had thought | 


COM 


-Mean while the gods the dome of Vulcan throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. | 


ſo-high blood. 4 Pope's Odyſſey. hardeſt to come by is the moſs of a dead man un- 
| a een ern 2 Henry IV. Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, buried. | Bacon's Natural Hey. 
Though he would after have turned his teeth | Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong! . Pope. And with that wicked lye | 


upan Spain, yet he was taken order with betore it 

dase to that. + Bacon. 

Seditious tumults, and ſeditions fames, differ 

no more but as brother and ſiſter 5 if it c to | 
that, that the beſt actions of a ſtate are taken in 


13. To happen; to fall out. | 
| The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his ducheſs, 
will be here with him this night.— 
[How comes that? Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
14+ To befal, as an event. 


A Etter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty. . Denham. 
He tells a ſad ſtory, how hard it was for him 
to come by the book of Trigantius. Stilling fleet. 
Amidſt your train this unſeen judge will wait, 


t Examine. how you came by all your ſtate. 
ſenſe and traduced. Baron. Let me alone that I may ſpeak, and let come on Y your f 
i ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numidians, me what will. | : Jeb, xiii, 13. yp Dryden's Aurengzebe. , 
| fo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to come to a juſt | x5. To follow as a conſequence. 233+ To come in. To enter. ; 
battle. ; Knolles. Thoſe that are kin to the king, never prick What, are you there? come in, and 92 
When it came to that once, they that had moſt their finger but they ſay, there is ſome of the Pe + g FOOTY keſp. 
fic wiſhed they bad had leſs. L' Eftrange. king's blood ſpilt. How comes that? ſays he, that The ſimple ideas, united in the ſame ſubject, 


. Every new ſprun aſſion is a part of the action, 
except we — Le ation tl the players 
dome to blows. Drywen. 

The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, than 

. when they are at ever ſo ſmall a finite diſtance. 
| Cheyne's Philofopbical Principles. 
6. To be brought to ſome condition either 


takes upon him not to conceive : the anſwer is, 
I am the king's poor coulin, Sir. | 
; r ' Shakeſp. Henry Iv. 
16. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or 
ſtate; to have juſt done or ſuffered any 
thing. | 
David faid unto Uriah, came thou not from 


are as perfectly diſtin as thoſe that come in by 
different ſenſes. : Like. 
24. To tome in- To comply; to yield; to 
hold out no longer. 
If the arch; rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe 
wars, ſhould affer to come in and ſubmit himſelf 
to her majeſty, would you not have him received? 


0 * * = 
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thy journey? 2 Samuel, xi. 10. : ; Spenſer on Ireland. 
for better or worſe, implying ſome degree | |, 7, come about. To come to paſs; to | 25. To come in. To arrive at a port, or place ; 
of caſualty: with to. 


of rendezvous. 

At what time our ſecond fleet, which kept the 
narrow ſeas, was came in and joined to our main 
fleet. Nen Bacen. 

There was the Plymouth ſquadron now ceme in, 
Which in the Streights laſt winter was abroad. 


fall out; to come into being. Probably 
from the French wenir a bout. 
And let me ſpeak to th' yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about.  Shateſp. 
That cherubim, which now appears as a God to 
a human ſoul, knows v 


One faid to Ariſtippus, tis a ſtrange thing why 
men ſhould rather give to the poor than to philo- 
ſophers. He anſwered, becauſe they think them- 
ſchves may ſooner come to be poor than to be philo- 
ſophers. Bacin's Aprphthegms. 


& - — — 


— PEI 


: 5 * 
2 


_ : well that the period Y 
His ſons come t honour, and he know it * will came about in eternity, when the CEE ſoul : — - = 
3 5 1 Py - . ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is. p 26. To come ian. To become modiſh 5 to be: 
He being come t the eſtate, keeps a uſy * ; | Addiſon's Apectgtor. brought into ule. | 3 
3 4 had La de ea = ; I conclude, however it comes about, that things Then came rich cloathsand graceful action ing 


are not as they ſhould be. Swift. 
How comes it about, that, for above ſixty years, 
affairs have been placed inthe hands of new men. 


Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes. 
Roſcommon. 


Silken garments did not came in till late, and the 


and come te ſome miſchance. Swift. 


9. To attain any condition or character. 
A ſerpent, ere he camęs to be a dragon, 


I | Swift, | uſe of them in men was often reſtrained by law. 
Does cat a bat. Ben Fonſon's Cataline. | 18. 7. Zo. To ch t 3 | Arbuthnot on Coins. 
©. He wopder' how ſhe came to know The wind came about, and fettled in the Weſt for 27. Ze come in: To be an- ingredient z1 to 

What he had done, and meant todo. Hudibras. ; 


make part of a- compoſition. 

A generous contempt of that in which, too 
many men place their happineſs, muſt zome in to 
heighten his character. Atterbury. 

28. To come in. To accrue from an eſta 
trade, or otherwiſe, as gain. 

I had rather be mad with him that, when he 


many days, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
| On better thoughts, and my urg'd reaſons, 
They are come about, and won to the true ſide. 


Ben Jonſon. 


_ The teſtimony of conſcience, thus informed, 
. comes to be ſo authentick, and ſo much to be relied 


upon. | South, | 
1. To become. 
6 a So came Ia widow ; 
And never ſhall have length of life enough 
To rain upon remembrance with mine eyes. 


I9. To come again. To return. 7 
There came water thereout ; and when he had 
drunk, his ſpirit came again, and he revived. h 
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It udves, XV. 1 had nothing, thought all the ſhips that came into 1 
We Sbaleſp. Henry IV. | To come after. To follow. Judges, | * the — his; = with ab that, when you- 4 
« 1 N returns from hunting, | If any man will come after me, let him deny have ſo much coming in, think you have nothing. 
— not == m—_ him; ſay I am ſick. f Himſelf, and take up his croſs and follow me. „  Suckling, 
f Ss * 11 ormer * 18 ; Matthew, xvi. 24- | 29s To come in. To be gained in abundance, 
* 3 * 3 2c" mea 21. Ts come at. To reach; to get within Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we bo a 
30 Henne the reach of; to obtain; to gan. I fairings ce thus plentifully is, bakeſp. 
„ To arrive at ſome act or habit, or diſpo- Neither ſword nor ſceptre can came at conſci- 30. To come in for. To be early enough to 


ence; but it is above and beyond the reach of 
both. | Suckling, 

Cats will eat and deſtroy your marum, if they 
can come at it, Evelyn' Kalendar. 


n IF 
They would quickly come to have a natural ab- 
© horrence for that which they found made them 
+ Aighted, _ Locke 


obtain: taken from hunting, where the 
dogs that are flow get nothing. - 
Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit 


To. To change from one ſtate into another 


defired ; as the butter comes, when the 
+ parts begin to ſeparate in the churn, 


Ut is reported, that if you lay good ſtore of ker- 


nels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine cams earlier, and proſper better. 


In order to came at à true knowledge of ourſelves, 
we ſhould conſider how far we may deſerve praiſe. 
5 Addiſon. 
Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed by the 
oppolite ſex than chaſtity, 'and we always prize 
thoſe moſt who are hardeſt to come at. Aduiſ. Sp:&, 


22. To come by. To obtain; to gain; to ac- 


and underſtanding, gentle nature and agreeable 


their ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 
If thinking is eſſential to matter, ſtocks and- 
' ſtones will come in for their ſhare. of privilege. 
| f Collier on Thought. 
One who had in the rear excluded been, 
And could not fer a taſte o* rh* fleſkt come in, 


humour, honour and virtue, were to come in for, 


Bacon Natural Hiftery. uire. This ſeems : ] d 1 Licks the ſolid earth. Tate Juvenal. 
ben butter does refuſe to come, 7 er ene 95. ee Ihe reſt came in for ſubſidies, whereof ſunk 
1 humvorſome. Picea, mne, ee 8 

coming or ſprouting ol „as it muſt | Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are | 31. To come in to, To join with; to bring. 
not come too little, ſo it muſt not came too much. mall poem and cafe * A Mang = 28 * „. 
10 | | 75 Mortimer. | come by. | 0 1 They marched to Wells, where the lord A * 
11. SORE r, longer future. | Love is like a child, with whom their leaders had before ſecret intel- 
N „ When my maturer muſe That for thing that he by. | ligence, came in to them; and was by them, with: 
In Czfar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. . r 3 C Ae To. great gladneſs and crics of joy, 4 — ted as their 
11 15 | 4 Dryden's Virgil. | _ h Thy caſe 3 general. Baten's Henry VII. 
4 : 1 Re Sn ger abſent. 2 be n as thou got'ſt Milan, 32. To come into. To comply with to agree 
Not to have ſeen before: 5 come by Naples. 837. Tepe.“ to. ; * 
Cee all DOM 9 Are you not aſhamed to infor ee a poor widow The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
n 3 do ſo rough a courſe to cy her n; too coe into every thing that is done ſor the pubz. 
Por. I N i.. Au. Sdp. Henry IV. lick good. Atterbury. | 
Vor. I. Ne IX, | 48s | — 2 
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—— 


COM. 


33. 7% come near. To approach; to reſem- 
ple in excellence: a metaphor from races. 
Whom you cannot equal or come near in doing, 
you would deſtroy or ruin with evil ſpeaking. 
| T: Ben Fonſon's Diſcoverier, 
The whole atchieved with ſuch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern ſeems to 
come near it. ; | 
34. To come of. To proceed, as a deſcendant 
from anceſtors, 
Of Priam's royal race my mother cane. | 
Dryden . ZEneid. 
Sell- love is ſo nat: al an infirmity, that it makes 
us partial even to thoſe that cm us, as well as 
ourſelves. I' Eftrange, 
35. To come af. To procted, as effects from 
their cauſes. 
Will you pleaſe, Sir, be gone; 
I told you what would come of this. 


= 


| 


The hiccough comer of fulneſs of meat, eſpeci- 
ally in children, which cauſeth an extenſion of the 
ſtomach. 2 * Bacon. 
This comes of judging by the eye, without con- 
ſulting the reaſon. | Z' Eftrange. 
My young maſter, whatever comet on 't, muſt 
have a wife looked out for him by that time he is 
of age. | Lacke. 


36. To come off. To deviate ; to depart from 
a rule or direction. | 
The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet coming off and dilating more ſuddenly. 

Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

ape ; to get free. 

l knew the foul enchanter, though diſguis d; 

Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his ſpells, 


37 To come off. To eſc | 


And yet came of. 
How thou wilt here came of, furmounts my 
reach. ; Milton. 


If, upon ſuch a fair and full trial, he can come 
, he is then clear and innocent. South. 
Thoſe that are in any ſignal danger implore his 
aid; and, if they come of ſafe; call their deliver- 
ance a miracle. Addiſon, 


good or bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
Alter ſuch bloody toil, we bid good-night. 
| Sbaleſp. King Fobn. 
Ever ſince Spain and England have had any thing 
to debate one with the other, the Engliſh, upon all 
© encounters, have come of with honour and the 
better. | BY Bacon. 
| We muſt expect ſometimes to come of by the 
worſt, before we obtain the final conqueſt. Calamy. 
He oft, in fuch attempts as theſe, : 
Came off with glory and ſucceſs. -  Hudibras.” 
9. To come off from. To leave; to forbear. 
To come off from theſe grave diſquiſitions, I 
would clear the point by on 


e inſtance more. 
Felten en the Claſfichs. 


ce; to make pro- 


| 


40. To come on. To advan 


eſs. DY | | 
Things ſeem to come on apace to their former 
Kate. þ 5 Bacon. 


There was in the camp both ſtrength and victual 

_ Lufficient for the obtaining of the victory, if they 

would not protract the war until winter were come 

an. | Kunolles's Hiſtory. 
The ſea game an, the ſouth with mighty roar 

Diſpers d and daſh d the reſt upon the rocky ſhore... 

A Dryden. 
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So travellers, who waſte the day, N 
Noting at length the ſetting ſun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on 


q 
- 


SSI" $025 Code Granville. 

41. To come un. To advance te combat. 

I The great ordnance once diſcharged, the armies 
came faſt an, and joined battle. 
Daa Hiſtory of the Turk. 


W. 


0 7 


Temple. | 


Shakeſp. Winter's Talc. | 


[ 


12 
Milton. 


38. To come off. To end an affair; to take 


| 


— 
_ 


| 


| 52+ To come 


B 


; # 
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comes out from the firſt draught, and uncorrected. 
| Dryden. - 


Rhymer, came on, and do the worſt you can; 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. . 
42. To come on, To thrive; to grow big; 


to grow. 
| Come en, poor babe; | 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurſes. Shaheſp. Winter's Tale. 
It ſhould ſeem by the experiments, both of the 
malt and of the roſes, that they will come far 
faſter en in water than in earth; for the nouriſh- 
ment is eaſier drawn out of water than out of 
earth. | Bacen : Natural Hiſtory. 
43. To come over. To repeat an act. 4 
44. To come over. To revolt. 


1 


Drygen. 


: 


come over to them. Addiſon's S hectator. 
A man, in changing his ſide, not only makes 
himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldom hear- | 
tily eſteemed by thoſe he comes over to. 
5 | Addiſon's Spettator. 
45. To come over, To riſe in diſtillation, 


wont to come over in this analyſis, may, at leaſt as | 
to part of it, be produced by the operation of the 
46. To come out. To be made public. 
Before his book came out, I had undertaken the 
anſwer of ſeveral others. Stilling fleet. | 
IT have been tedious; and, which is worſe, it 


: , 


N 


They are perpetually teizing their friends to! 


Perhaps alſo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 


47. To come out. To appear upon trial; to 
be diſcovered. | | 

It is indeed come out at laſt, that we are to look 

on the ſaints as inferior deities. Stilling fleet. 

The weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of 

a Roman ounce, cemes out ſixty-two grains and 

four-ſevetiths. | *  Arbuthnot.. 

48. To come out with. To give a vent to; to 

let fly. | 

Thoſe 

be provoked, before they will come out . | 

49: To come to. To conſent or yield. | 

What is this, if my parſon will not came 74 ? 


50. To come to. To amount to- 
The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon 
all corn to be tranſported out of Sicily, that the | 
very cuſtoms came to as much as borh the price of 
the corn and the freight together. 
Kinilles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 
You ſaucily pretend to knew | 
More than your dividend comes to.  Hudibras. 
Animals either feed upon vegetables immediate- 
ly, or, which comes to the ſame at laſt, upon other 
animals which have fed upon them. 
Wicdwardi: Natural Hiſtory. 
He pays not this tax immediately, yet his purſe 
will find it by a greater want of money than that 
c:mes e. $5.24 Locke. 
51. To come to * To recover his ſenſes. 
He falls into ſweet ecſtaſy of joy, wherein 1 
ſhall leave him till he c:mes to bimſel/. . Temple. 
to paſs. To be effected; to fall 
out. I | | 
It cometh, we grant, many times to paſs, that the 
works of men being the ſame, their drifts and 
purpoſe therein are divers. . . Hooker. 
How comes it to paſs, that ſome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moiſten ſome bodies, which are eaſily 
pervious to other liquors? Boyle's Hift. of Firmneſs. 
53. To come up. To grow out of the ground. 

. Over-wet, at ſowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, inſomuch as the corn never cometh 
up. SURE | | Dan. 

If wars ſhould mow them down never ſo faſt, 
8 they may be ſuddenly ſupplied, and come up. 
again, if Do Bacon. 
Good intentions are the ſeeds of good actions; 
and every man ought to ſow them, whether they 
come 1 Or nço. Temple. 


* 


= 
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maſters of chymical arcana muſt ! 


| 


Sr. 


* 
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54. To come . To come 
Faſhion comes up. 
55- To come up to. To amount to. 
He prepares for a furrender, aflerting that all 
theſe will not come up te near the quantity requiſi 
R | Weodtvard's Natural Hiſt, 
56. To come up to. To riſe; to advarice 8 
Whoſe ignorant credulity will not ; 
Come wp te th truth.” Sharp. Mint, Tal. 
Conſiderations there are, that may make ys f 
not come up is the character of thoſe who rejoice 
in tribulations, yet at leaſt ſatisfy the duty of be. 
ing patient. Maler Preparaticn for Dat), 
The veſtes byſſinæ, which ſome 1adi- . 
muſt have been of ſuch extraordinary pr 
there is no ſtuff in our age comes up ts it. 
b Arbutbaet en Ctic, 
When the heart is ſull, it is angry at all word: 
that cannot come 1p te it. 
$7. To come up with. To overtake, 
58, To come upon. To invade; to attack. 
Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand fogt 
Engliſh, commanded by Sir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upn them with {:y:9 
thouſand horſe, 
When old 


into uſe; 24, « 


s Wore, 
ice, that 


Sift, 


Bact. 


age comet upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no Fo rapes with it bur itſelf, Stb. 
59. To come. In futurity ; not preſent; to 
happen hereafter. . ; - 
It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as well 
as to foretel that which is to come. 
| Bacon's Natural F ory, 
In times to come, 
My waves ſhall waſh the walls of mighty Rome, 
Dryer, 
Taking a leaſe of land for years ſo come, 1 the 
rent of one hundred pounds. Lick, 


60. .Come is a word of which the uſe is vari- 
ous and extenſive, but the radical fignif- 
cation of tendency hitherward is uniformly 
preſerved. When we ſay he came from a 
place, the idea is that of returning, or ar- 
riving, or becoming nearer ; when we fay 
he event from a place, we conceive ſimply 
departure, or removal to a greater diſtance, 
The butter comes z; it is paſſing from its 
former ſtate to that which is deſired; it is 
advancing towards us. 

CoME. [participle of the verb.] 

Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy 
words. Darial, 


Come. A particle of exhortation; be quick; 
make no delay. | 
Come, let us make our ſather drink wine. 
| Gen. XIX. 3% 
Cone., A particle of reconciliation, or in- 
citement te it. 
Come, come, at all 1 laugh he laughs no doubt; 


The only difference is, I dare laugh out. Poe. 
Cont. A kind of adverbial word for coten 
it Mall come; as, come Wedne/daj, when 
Wedneſday ſhall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago ſhe died. Gay. 


Cone, kim”. z. /. [from the verb.] A ſprout: 
a cant term. . 
That the malt is Tifficiently well dried, you ma; 
know both by the taſte, and alſo by che falling off 
of the come or ſprout. Mortimer's Huſoanery- 
ComE'Dian, kim'-m&-dyin, 2. / [from 
comedy.] | 
1. A player or actor of comic parts. 
2. A player in general; a ſtage- player; an 
actreſs or actor. E 
Meliſſarion, pretty honey-bee, 
. - dianſhe became a wealthy man's w 
luted Madam Pithias, or Prudence. 
3. A writer of comedies. _ - 
Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as à cC¹ 
din, but Terence as a pure and elegant ſpeaker. 
> > | . Peacham of Pettry- 
| O'MEDY, © 


when of a come- 
ife, would be ſa- 
Camd. Remains 


* 


0 0 N 


CO/MEDY, kdm'-m2-dF. =. /- Lat.) 
A dramatick repreſentation of the lightcr 
Faults of mankind, with an intention to 


make vice and folly ridiculous : 9.77% I 


'Y Your honour's players 
e come to a ant comedy. 
Ado cond; anda men 
in every fcene ſome moral lt it teach. 
And, if can, at once both pleaſe d preach. 


MELINESS kkm'-lj-nls.n. . from 4 
1 3 beauty 4 : dignity, It fg aifies fome- 
thing leſs forcible than beauty, leſs cle -wF 
than grace, and leſs light. than prettineſs. 
A careleſs comelineſe with comely care. 
The ſervice of God hath not ſuch perfection of 
grace and comelingſs, as when the dignity of the 
— doth concur. _ + » Hooker. | 
They ſkilled not of the goodly oryaments of 


were ſpr ſprinkled with ſome pretty 


Dec, which Ye cod, eee 7. 
; 18s Spenſer 2 
Hardly wall you meet with man or woman ſo 
or — but, if you will commend 
them for cemelineſs, nay and for youth: too, ſhall 
take it well. +” | South. 
I ̃bere is great pulchritude and amet of pro- 
: portion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of plants. 


Ray on the Creation, | 


| A borſeman's coat ſhall hide 
| Thuy taper ſhape, and cemeling/* of fide. . 
CO MEEX, käm -H. adj. r become; 

from cpeman; Sax. to pleaſe. 

1. Graceful; decent; having dignity or gran. 
deur of mien or look. Comelineſs ſeems 

to be that ſpecies of beauty which excites 

| ref & rather than pleaſure. 


. | 
the principal part of beauty is in decent mo- 


too, nomarrelthoogh perſons in years ſeem many 
* times more amiable; for no youth can be cemely 


but by pardon, and conſidering the youth as to 
— up the comelineſs. 
He that is comely, when old and decrepie, ſurely 


; was very beautiful when he Was young.. South. 1 


Thou art a comely, young, and valiant Enight. 
| |  Dogden. 
a Uſed of things, decent; according to pro- 
priety. 

N 4 Ob, what aworld is this, when what is cemely 
Envenoms him that bears it, Shak: As you like it. 

This is a happier and more cemely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, © 


+» Bacon. | 


| 7 


| 


1 


| 


: 


| 


| 


| 


or | 
| 


— 


| % 
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felf to the firſt comer. Locke. 
5 ſage is eaſy, and not only admits, but even invites, 
co MET, kdm'-It. . /. Pen Lat. a hairy 


| og ſuddenly, and again diſappearing ; 
8877 the time of its appearance, moving t ropgh 


of the fun; and being very long and eccentrick, | 


eaſtward of the fun, and moves from it, the cet 
is ſaid-to be bearded, barbatur, becauſe the light | 
marehes before it. When the light is weſtward of 
the ſun, the comet is faid to be tailed; becauſe the 


+ diametrically oppoſite, the earth being between 
them, the train is hid behind the body of the 
crmet, excepting a little that appears around it, in | 
form of a border of hair, hence called crinitus.. 


Putrefaction, into earth. Hence the quantity of 


COM 


There it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould | 
give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render it- 


Houle and heart are open for a friend ; the paſ- 


the comer. 8 outh. 


ſtar.? 
A heavenly body in the planetary region, ap- 


its proper orbit like a planet. The orbits of comets 
are ellipſes, having one of their foci in the centre 


they become inviſible when in that part moſt re- 
mote from the ſun. Comets, popularly called blaz- 
ing ſtars, are diſtinguiſhed from other ſtars by a 
long train or tail of light, always oppoſite to the 
ſun : hence ariſes a popular diviſion of comets into 
three kinds, b:arded, tailed, and haired comets ; 
though the diviſion rather relates to the different 
circumſtances of the ſame comet, than to the phe- 
nomena of the ſeveral. Thus, when the comet is 


train follows it. When the comet and the ſun are 


CO M 


' Co'mtTary; köm' -mbtir-$. 
Come'Tick, kö-mét'-Ik. ; 
lating to a comet. 
Refractions of light are in the planetary and c- 
metary regions, as on our globe. Cheyne's Phil, Prir. 
CO'MFIT, kam'-fit. . [.{ellaria arida, Lat. 
konfit, Dut. It ſhould ſeem that both are 
formed. by haſty pronunciation from con- 
Fed.] A dry ſweetmeat; any kind of 


fruit. or root preſerved with ugar, an 
dried. * 
By feeding me on beans and peaſe, 
He crams in naſty crevices, 
And turns to comfits by his arts, 
To make me reliſh for deſſerts. Hudib rar. 
To Col urrr, kam'-fit, v. a. (from the noun.j 
To preſerve dry with ſugar. 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 
Men ſcarce can fee it, much leſs taſte, . 
Thou comfiteft in ſtreets to make it laſt. * Cowley. 
Co'MFITURE, kam/-fl-tar. . / (from comic, 
or conſecture.] Sweetmeat. 
From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report 
My mind tranſport. . Denne. 
7 o CO'MFORT, kum'-furt. v. a. [comporto, 
. + 1\rrag Salvia comfortat ner vor. School. 
a 
1. 10 ſtrengthen; to enliven ; to invigorate. 
. The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 


adj. from 
comet.) Re- 


According to Sir Iſaac Newton, the tail of a c. 
wet is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head or 


nucleus of the comet, ignited by the neighbourhood |} - 
to the ſun; and this vapour is furniſhed by the at- 
moſphere of the com. 


The vapours of comets be- 
ing thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed, may pro- 
bably, by means of their own gravity, be attracted 
down to the planets, and becotneintermingled with 
their atmoſpheres.” For the conſervation" of the 
water and moiſture of the planets, comets ſeem ab- * 
ſolutely requiſite; from hoſe condenſed vapours- 
and exhalations all that moiſture which is ſpent in 
vegetations and putrefactions, and turned into dry 
earth, may be reſupplied and recruited; for all ve- 
getables increaſe wholly from fluids, and turn, by. 


dry carth muſt c increaſe, and the moi- ' 


ſture of the globe decreaſe, and at laſt be quite eva- | 
porated, if it have not a continual ſupply. And 
I ſuſpeR, adds Sir Iſaac, that the ſpirit which | 


mãkes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our 
air, and which is abſolutely requiſite. for. the life | 


-- certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and con- 
firm the ſame. Hooker. 
Light excelleth in . the ſpirits of men: 
light varied doth the ſame effect, with more no- 

* This is the cauſe why precious ſtones com- 


* of the abbots had been guilty of comfori- 
ing and aſſiſling the rebels. Aylife's Puarergon. 
2. To conſole ; to ſtrengthen the mind under 
the preſſure 'of calamity. 
They bemoaned him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him, 
Job, xlii. 11. 
co- MroRT, käm'-fürt. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. 
Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild 
Iriſh; where, in reſpect of the mountains and faſt- 
neſſes, he did little good, which he would needs 
impute unto the comfort that the rebels ſhould re- 
ceive underhand from the earl of Kildare. Bacon. 


2 . did alſo* appoint commiſſionets for 


| unto the natural aſſent bf reaſon, concerning the 


Bacon” s Natural Hiftiry. - 


| ; of all ſuch as were of any value, and 
Crying confuſion. Shakeſp. Coridlanus. | and being of al er wr Canpages | + had I or partaking in the aid or —— of 
Co un, F. adv. (from the adjeQive.] Comets, Perkins, or the Corniſhmen. Bacon. 
Haadſomely z gracefully. | -- © Fheifame great author han, computed that the | 2. Condvlation ; ſupport under calamity or 
To ride: comely, y at all weapons, to dance /- ſun's heat, in The comet of 8 was, to his heat ger. 
3 be very cher” ws for a courtly gentleman, | With us at ' Midſummer, as tn oy ger thouſand | | Her ſoul heaven's queen, whoſe name ſhe bears, 


to one; and that the;heat of the body of the comet 
Was near two thouſand times as great. as that. of 
red-hot iron. He alſo calculates, that a globe of 


Aſchain's Schortmaſter.. 


In comfort of her mother's fears, 
Conn, Wende n. / [from- come.) One | 


; Hath plac'd among her virgin train. Ben Yon/om, 


comes. a As they have no apprehenſion. of 
| Time is like a faſhionable-hoſt, red-hot iron, of the dimenſions of our would | fo they need no comfort againſt them. Tall. 
| That lightly ſhakes his parting gel by ch h 4 f ſcarce be cool 'an fifty thouſand years. .ﬀ then 3. That which gives conſolation n 
But with his 5 * as he would fly, :, the e 5 1 dls 5755 9. ws W rt jon ik 
Grafps in the comer; welcome ever ſmiles, .. 3 5 ? v2 I wi 'rant 
Aud Hrewel goes out fighing. Shak. Troil. and Crefſ. | 8 — ng og e 1 | To make ber heav'nly comforts, deſpair, - - 
1 F 1 earth, i would nat | ok, 83 a it is leaſt expected. 2 M r.. 
. 8 Fears. Four children w to outh, 
For uh Adlon. Shake. Merchant of "4 And wherefore gaze this goodly company, | But mine ſhale a ca to Tour ig. . 
Plants move upwards; but, if the ſap puts up too 2 As if they ſaw ſome wond'rous monument, | "_ A III. 0 
fat, it maketh a dender Aal, which will not Home comer, On oye Leary —_ i We need not fear 
- i 2 enn 7 9 b * the fa ihe 3 | id with may epaſieto i . 22 
— natural comer. ſtaring comets Craſbaw. 
e © joys, 1 pod e „ 2 L ny ox * oy language of the Co as x ts kþm'-fbr-tabl. adj. {from 
-  uThecenowned champion of our Ja: = 1 kn = an hand that is almighty. Addiſon's s ye x Receiving comfort; le of Eo 
- and the miraculoustranflation of her chapel about Fierce meteors ſhoot their arbitrary light, fort; 3 * fulveptid 2 
| Thich he hath publiſhed a defiance to the world, nenn EAI IS. 8 r 
. N For my ſake be com ; bold death 
W | WO WORST . Rr r 
N 5 FS nt 


: My 


— 3 
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com: N 


COM 


lord leads won#'rondy/'th difcoment ;: — þ fabjett loves an humble verſe; - My conſcience bids me afk, wherefore ; 
e has fot ſook him ; | Thyeftes ſcorns a low and comich ſtile; 8 Commanded of me theſe moſt — * 
He is much out of Shakeſp. Timon. | Yet comedy ſometimes may raiſe her voice. Nr. 2 * 
24 at ca rh yt | 1 N | We wil furs to the Lord our Cog, — 6 
What can 6 | | Dien. —— Exodus, ö 
before his dreadful 24 South, | 24 Raiſing mirth. Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk Yu, 2p, 2 
3. Diſpeuſing r having the power of Stately — comich ſhows, Of parity, he place, and innocence, © hel 
4 comfort. | Such a as befit the pleaſure. . Sbaleſp. Henry VL. as impure what God d declares T! 
He had: no brother, which, though it be com- | Co'minNG, kim'-ming. = /. [from To come.] Pure, and command: to ſome, lea ves free to all. mies 
Foteble for kings to have, yet draweth the ſab- . The act of coming ; approach. Our maker bids increaſe : who bids abſtain peop 
- jects eyes aſide. - Baton's 1 Where art thou, A ! wont wiehy joy ro met Dur one deſtroyeryfoe to God and man? 2111, PA 
The lives of many miſerable | + My coming, ſeen far off? Milton: Paradiſe Let. 4, To have in power, mal 
and a«comfartable proviſien' nikde for tetr- their as. 1. - Sweet the coming on If the trong cane ſupport thy walking hang, © long 
ence, Dryden" Fables; DetBcation. of grateful evening mild. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. Chairmen no logs ſhall the wall command, An 
Co u ron TAS, kum“ für-tab- M. ad v. from 2. State of being come; arrival. Gay't Trivi, Er: 
comfortable.) In a comforta te manner ; May 't pleaſe you, noble Madam, to N FR To overlook: is to have ſo ſubject as that — 
with cheerfulneſs; without deſpair. - Into your private chamber; we ſhall it may be ſeen or annoyed. and 
' Upon viewof the ſincerity of that performance, The full cauſe of our coming. Sbalgſp. = VII. - Upto the Eaſtern tower, un 

— comfortably and cheerfully for God's perform- | _ 222 pe — 5 in America counted their years by Whoſe height command, as ſubject all the vale, 

Hammond. the coming of certain birds amongſt them at their] To ſee the fight. Shateſp. Troilur and c. 
Co! — kim'-far-tar. a. 1 [from c- certain feaſons, and leaving them at others. Locke. | 


His eye might there command wherever $094 


fort.] ComixG-is, kim-ming-In'. n . Revenue; . City, of old or modern fame, the ſeat 
3. One that adminiſters conſolation i in wis- income. | Of mightieſt empire. Min,. 
fortunes; one that ſtrengthens and ſup- * Here 's a ſmall trifle 8 eleven widows One fide commands a view of the fineſt garden 
_ ori tha ated ls miſery or danger. ' | and vine maids is a ſimple coming-in for one man. nin che world. Addiſon's Guards, 
This very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels to be Shakeſp. 5. To lead as a general. 
tent him, as comforters in his agony. Hooker, | | What are thy rents? what are thy coming Thoſe he conmants move only in command, 
The heav'ns have bleſt you with a-goodly ſon, | Ocer emony, ſhew me but thy Worth! | Nothing in love. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
N be a 6 when he i 18 gone. What is thy toll, 0 adoration? Shakeſp. Henry , A To CommMaA'NnD, kaim-mi/ nd. v. u. To have 
| .  Shakeſd. Richard III. Coming, kum ming. participial . Pm the ſupreme authority; to poſſeſs the 
e Ning vch i is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? [ come. ] chief power; to govern. 
| whence ſhall I ſeek comforters for thee ? Nb. iii, 7. | 1. Fond; formard; ready to-come.. ''Þ {. Thoſe two Wr powers of the ſoul, the 
| 2. The. title of the Third Perſon - of the |.. Nov will I be your Roſalind in a more coming underſtanding and the will, $Seuth, 
Holy Trinity; the Paraclete. on diſpoſition ; and, * me what you will, Lwill | Counub, k6m-mi' nd. n. /. [from the 
| Co'mrFortTLESS, kim'-firt-lis. ad/. [from grant it. Sbaep. verb. x Who 
comfort.] = rye comfort; being with- |- That very lapidary himſelf, with a coming ſto- . The right of commanding'; power; ſu- 
out any thing ge ay misfortune : uſed of I _—_— cock s place, would 2 preme authority; it is uſed in military 
| c perſons as we as things. Affairs magiſtracy or gover 
| Vet ſhall not my death be e, receiving That he had been oy affectionate a huſband, was eh F Sou Far roar government in 
£ it byyourſentence.. Sidney. no anner 1 * — Dryden. | - e pity of your town and of your people, 
| . art, On NE: wings how active "ns the While yet my ſoldiers are in my cn 
N Deep, uneaſy, comfortleſs, F. r Shakeſp. H. 
News fitting to the night UPS |. How eaſy erer labour it purſues, Wich lightning fill her eke hand,” 0 
| Black, fearful,confordly ad horrile IF How wig 0 the park ry mule! Pos Hare. | And make the clouds feem all at her command. 
ake mg 0 | Waller, 
| On thy feet thou ſtood' ſt at laſt, Praiſe-of great acts he ſcatters, as a ſced He affumed an abſolute command over his 
ö Though comfortileſe,,a5 when a father mourns ,. Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſcom. readers. D)ein. 
His children, all in view.deſtroy'd at once. Milton. | COMI'TIAL, kö-me abgl. 44%. [comitia, Lat. 2. Cogent authority ; defpotiſm. . 
That unſociablecomfortle/s deafneſs had not quite | an aſſembly. of the Romans.] Relating to- : Commund and force may often create, but can 
1 tired me. | Swift. the affemblics of the people of Rome. never 2 an averſion; and whateyer any one 
bY Co'MFREY, kim-fry. te 1 [conſolida, Lat. | Col uixv, kdm'-I-ty.. 2. J. [comitas, Lat.] | is bronght to by compulſion, he will leave as 
4 com ſrie, Fr. * lant. -.» Miller. | Courtely ; ; civility ; good-breeding. Dick. . + Th as he can. Locke on Education, 
 _ Co'micadl, kdm'-mi-kil. adj. [comicus, erate | Co/mMa,' kom'-ma, u. . [wupe,) The act of commaniting ; the mandate 
x. Raiſing — — merry; diverting. *. The point which notes the- Aikinction of 


ered; order given. 
The greateſt reſemblance of our author is in | © clauſes, and order of. conſtruction, i in the a vr tha we — not taſte nor touch; 


God ſo commanded, and left that command 
Sole daughter of his voice. Milton's Pay. LA. 


the familiar ſtile andpleafing way of relating comj- Tentence ; marked thus (, J. 
cal adventures of that nature. Dryden i Fab. Pref. | Commids and points they ſet exactly neus Pope. 


Something ſo comica! in the voice and geſtures, | 2, The ninth part of a tone, or the interval | ag there is no prohibition of it, ſo no commead 
a that a man can hardly forbear being pleaſed. | whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone Ex- |. for ir, © Taylor. 
. Addiſon on Ifely. | ceeds the imperfect tone. It is a term The captain gives command, the joyful train 
_ 2; Relating. to comedy; befitting comedy 3 ; uſed only in theorical mufick, to ſhew the | Gude thro' the gloondy hade, and leave the maid 
not tragical. exact proportions between concords. Har. Dryden, 
That all might.appear to be knit up in a coe To COMMAND, kim-mi'nd. v. 4. [com- | 4, The 4 of overlooking or ſurveying 
2 the NN * W mander, Fr. mando, Lat. . 3 any. place. SLY 
ined in marriage to or Ea , " The 
* eee * 1. To govern ; to give orders hold ſteepy 


phe ip a wedding, which hath ever been accu in ſubjcQion or obedience: e to _ Whichoverlooks the vale with wide commend. 


Dryden's Ancid. 
ci ,t, Gay. | Look, this feather," AB ponds "> cee köm- mb. a 1. /. [from 
Co'mICALLYy Kkbm-ml-kll45. «wor From king rai when 1 do blow, © © 


command,” 
comical.] | And yielding to another when it ye r. He that 1 the ſupreme authority] 5 
| . In ſuch a manner as raiſes mirth. | Cormtmanded 7 ways by the greater guſt; | general 3 a leader; à chief. | 
2. In a manner befitting comedy.” _ Such is the lightneſs of you common men. We'll de thee homage, and be rul'd by thee; 
COo'MICALNESS, Röm ml-käl-nis. 1. / [frgm | * | a4 '  Shakeſp, Hen. VI. | Lore ther as our commaniterand our king. Shak. 
, __ comical.) The quality of being comical ; Satt o rgb of angels to his © have given him for a leader and commander to 
I the power of raifin mirth. : « reſcue. | Decay of Pitty. | the people. a7] © Tſaiab, lv. 4. 
| CO Mick, KS ade - beomicus, — Sho be, who wasthy lord, can thee now The Romans, when er, in war, ſpake to 
\comique, Fr.) Wick a harſh yoice, and ſup excitions bro. . — their army, and filed them, My ſoldiers. 
1. Relating to comedy; not tragick. I Tofrvile duties. ga Pei. Sat. . Bacon a n 
. never yet the tragiekimuſe eſſay d, The queen commands, and wel obey, Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, o 
. Detert'd by thy inimitable mad: Oxer che hills, and far away: - "O19 Bing, x adrenturedrather as _ thay as . 
iy whep Lyenturetatthe onich file, .. - +. | 5:Po order; to diredd to be done ; con-“ | * 
ſcornful . ttary to probihit. 


| hiroick a&tion of ſome great commander , 
Oy for the common good, and honour of 
the Chriſtian cauſe. . ..,  . + +, Dryden. 


tinuance. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
E Comma NDERY, kim-mA'n-de-ry. n. / [from 
command.) A body of the knights of Malta, 
belonging to the ſame nation 
Couns/NDMENT, kim-ma'nd-ment. 1. /. 
| [commandement, Fr.] "4 


| Rakeigh's Hift. of the World. 
+. Authority; coactive power. 

I thought that all things had been ſavage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance | 
Of ſtern commandment. Sbaleſp. As you like it. 
z By way of eminence, the precepts of the 
. given by God to Moſes. 

And he wrote upon the tables the words of the 
covenant, and the ten commandments. 
” Exodas, xxxiv. 28. 
| CommMa&'NDRESS, küm-mà'n-drls. x. /. {from 
commander.) A woman veſted with ſupreme 

3 1482-45 & . 

Io preicribe the order of doing in all things, is 


queen or ſovereign commandreſi, over all other vir- 
tues. 


Hooker. 
Be you commandre/s therefore, pri queen 
Of all our forces, be thy word a law. Fairfax. 


CoMmaTE'RIAL, k6m=-mi-t&-ryAl. adj. [from 
a and materia.] Conſiſting of the ſame 
matter with another thing. 
The beaks in birds are commaterial with teeth. 
* #65 7 3 Bacon. 
The body adjacent and ambient is not 


comma - 
terial, but merety heterogeneal towards the body 
to be preſerved; - {017145 Bron. 


n./. [from commaterial.] Reſemblance to 
ſomething in its matter. 3 
Couuntixx, kom'-me-Itn. 2. J. [commelina, 
Lat.] A plant, 2 Miller. 
Conn morABLE, köm-mem'- mö-räbl. adj. 
kom commemorate.) Deſerving to be men- 


_ tioned with honour; w to be kept i 
» — 14 z worthy to be kept in 


and_zzemoro, Lat.] To preſerve the 


1} 


a peculiar prerogative, which wiſdom hath, as 


1 MORATE, kim mom md -rãt. v. a. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


> 


CoumarzkIALiry, k6om-mi-t&-ryal 3. | 


ND — 


COM 


That which is daily offered in the church, is a 
daily commemoration of that one ſacrifice offered 
on the crols. Taylor. 
St. Auſtin believed that the martyrs, when the 
commemorations were made at their own ſepulchres, 
did join their prayers with the churches, in be- 
half of thoſe who there put up their ſupplications | 
to God. Au fleet. 
Commemoration was formerly made, with thankſ- 
giving, in honour of good men departed this 
world. Ayliffe”s Parergon. 
Comme'mMORATIVE, kSdm-mim/-m&-ri-tiv. 
adj. [from commemorate-} Tending to pre- 
ſerve memory of any thing. 
The annual ing of the Paſchal lamb was 
commemorative of that Paſchal lamb. Atterb. 


| 


The original uſe of ſacrifice was commemora- | 


five of the original revelation ; a ſort of daily me- 
morial or record of what God declared, and wan! 
believed. | Forbes. 


To COMME'/NCE, kim-men's. v. n. [com- | 
mencer, Fr.] g | 
1. To begin; to take beginning. 
oo or it given —.— of ſucceſs, 
Commencing in a truth ? Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Man, conſcious of his immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that ſtate that is to commence | 
after this life. Rogers 
2. To take a new character. 
If wit ſo much from ign'rance undergo, | 
Ah! let not learning too commente its foe! Pope. 
To Comme'xct, kim-men's. v. a, To begin; 
to make a beginning of: as, to commence 
a ſuit. | 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, + 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
| Shakeſp. 
Commencement, kim-mens'-mEnt, u. /. 
[from commence.] inning ; date. 
The waters were Bath d together into one 
place, the third day the commencement of the 
creation. Wedward"s Nat. Hiſt. 
To COMME/ND, kum-meEnd'. v. a. [com- 
mendo, Lat.] : 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, regard, 
or kindneſs; to recommend. 
After Barbaroſſa was arrived, it was known 
how effectually the chief baſſa had commended him 
to Solyman. Knelles's Hip. 
Among the objects of knowledge, two 


| 


: 


knowledge of God, and the knowledge of our- 
ſelves. 
Vain-glory is a principle I commend to no man. 
Decay of Piety, 
2. To deliver up with-confidence. 
To thee I do commend my watchful ſoul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes: 
Sleeping and wakigg, O defend me ftill ! . 
2 7 Shateſp. Richard III. 
Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Luke. 
To praiſe; to mention with approbation. 
, » Who is Silvia ? What is he, KIA 
That all our ſwains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wile is ſhe. S5. 
Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, 
commending the days of their youth they ſcarce- re- 
membered, at leaſt well underſtood not. | 
| Brom Yulgar Errours. 
He e rhymes; and, like a 
friend, ; 


by 


1 
| 
N 


Hale's Origin of Mankind, | 


- 


| 


| 


eſpecial- | 
ly commend themſelves to our contemplation ; the | 


— 


4. Meſſage of love. 


* 
A 


— 


Winde by ſome public act; to celebrate] Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley 
— >; II n Hiſtorians commend: Alexander for weeping 
2 3s the divine mercy which we now cem- | when he read the actions of Achilles. 
Moms. ere if we an eerate it, we ſhall ABA Dryden's Virgils Zntid, Dedication. 
CounmorstIon Lom mbm-ms 1 580. 8 blame ney hy 4 IN 
» kom- — n. Something to blame, and ſomething to cum. 
| 8 ; ir commemorate.]: An act of public 8 7 0 1 Pope. 
of en; MzaHOR of the memory | 4- To mention by way of keeping in me- 
© 5,7 Wang, 8 y mory ; to recommend to remembrance. 
x44 v5 : 22 2 * ; X 


COM. 


- » Signior Anthonio 
ends him to you. 
Ere 1 ope his letter, | 3 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 

Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

5» To produce to favourable notice. 
The chorus was only to give the young ladies 
an occaſion of entertaining the French king with 
vocal muſick, and of commending their own voices. 


Dryden's Dufr 
6. To ſend. 1 


Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, 
And the rich preſent to the prince commend:. 
Dryden's ZEneid. 
Comme'nDd, kdm-meEnd", . /, {from the 
verb.] Commendation, Not now in uſe. 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind commend: c 
Take ſpecial care my grectings be deliver'd. 
| Shakeſp. Richard II. 
CoMMe'NDABLE, k6m/-meEn-dAbl. adj. [from 
commend.] Laudable; worthy of praiſe. _ 
Anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable. 
And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
I extol what it hath done. Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
Order and deceat ceremonies in the church, arc 
not only comely, but commendable. 
Bacon's Advice ts Villiers. 
Many heroes, and moſt worthy perſons, being 
ſufficiently commendable from true and unqueſtion- 
able merit, have received advancement from falſe- 
hood. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, 
in a ſoft peaceful poſture ; but is adorned with 
emblems that mark out the military genius of her 
inhabitants. This is, I think, the only commend- 
able quality that the old poets have touched upon 
in the deſcription of our country, Addif. on Mu. 
CoOMME'NDABLY, kOm-men'-dib-lF. adv. 
[from commendable.) Laudably; in a man- 
ner worthy of commendation. j 
Of preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all 
commendablylabouring in their vocation. 


| . Carew's of Cornwall. 
COMME'ND AM, ' k6m-men'-dim. [com- 
menda, low Lat.] 


Commendam is a benefice, which, being void, is 


"4 


a man, 


Mrs. Page 
00. | : 


© commended to the charge and care of fome ſuffi- 
cient clerk, to be ſupplied until it be conveniently 
It had been once mentioned to him, that his 
peace ſhould be made, if he would refign his bi- 
had that in . | Clarendon. 
Comme'NDATARY, köm-mén-dà-tà- ry. 2. 
living in commendam. . 
CommenD&'Tron, k6m-men-dY-shin, 2. , 
I. Recommendation; favourable repreſenta» 
tion. 
have your commendation for my more free enter- 
tainment. Cymbeline. 
tien of the great officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 
2. Praiſe ; declaration of eſteem. fx 
| air to fly in as in your breath, ſo could not you 
find a ſitter ſubject of commendatim. » Sidney. 
ood-nature is the | 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedic.tion. 
; | > 
No princely commendations to my king — 
Buch commends tions. as become maid, 
CoMnEnDATORY, 


provided of a paſtor. Convell. 
ſhoprick, and deanery of Weſtminſter; for he 
[from commendam.] One who holds 2 
[from commend.) 
- This-jewel and my gold are yours, provided 1 
A... 
The choice of them ſhould be by the commendas 
His fame would not get ſo ſweet and noble an 
3- Ground of praiſe. 121 I 
G moſt godlike commendation of 
to you 
22 
A virgin, and his ſer vant, fay to him. 


T 


—— 


* 


RY 


COM 


Comme'wDATORY, k6Gm-men/-da-tar-ry, adj. 
[from commend.] Favourably repreſenta- 
tive; containing praiſe. | 
It doth much add to a man's reputation, and 
is like perpetual letters commendatory, to have gooc 
forms ; to attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth not to 
deſpiſe them. 
We beſtow the flouriſh of poetry on thoſe com- 
mendatory conceits, which popularly ſet forth the 
eminency of this creature, Brown's Yulg. Err. 
If I can think that neither he nor you deſpiſe | 
me, it is a greater honour to me, by far, than if 
all the houſe of lords writ commendatory verſes 
upon me. | Pope. 
OMME'NDER, k6m-m&En'-dir. . /. [from 
commend.] Praiſer. | 
Such a concurrence of two extremes, by moſt 
of the ſame commenders and diſprovers. Wotton. 
CommensA4'LiTY, k6m-men-saV-i-ty. u. /. 
[from commenſalis, Lat.) Fellowſhip of 
table ; the cuſtom of eating together. 
They being enjoined and prohibited certain 
foods, thereby to avoid community with the Gen- 
tiles, upon promiſcuous commenſality. 
rown's Fulg. Err. 
CommeENnsSURABTLITY, kGm-m&n-s0-ra-bil- 
I-ty. . / (from commenſurable.] Capacity 
of being compared with another, as to the 
meaſure ; or of being meaſured by ano- 
ther. Thus an inch and a yard are com- 
menſurable, a yard containing a certain 
number of inches; the diameter and cir- 
cumference of a circle are incommenſur- 
able, not being reduceable to any common 
meaſure. Proportion. | 
Some place the eſſence thereof in the propor- 
tion of parts, conceiving it to conſiſt in a comely 
© commenſurability of the whole unto the parts, and 
tte parts between themſelves. | Brown. 
 ComMmE'NSURABLE, k6m-men/-s80-ribl. adj. 
= [con and menſura, Lat.] Reducible to ſome 
common meaſure; as a. yard and a foot 
are meaſured by an inen. 
Comme'N$SURABLENESS, kdm-mEn'-s0-rabl- 
_ A ſ. [from cemmenſurable.] Commen- 
a proportion. ho va 
* There l. — — mart ih between this ob- 
jiect and a created underſtanding, yet there is a 
_ congruity and connaturality. , 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To COMME/NSURATE, kdm-men'-s@-rat. 
v. a, [con and menſura, Lat.] To reduce 
to ſome common meaſure. +» | 
That diviſion is not natural, but artificial, and 
by agreement, as the apteſt terms to commenſu- 
rat the longitude ef places. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
Comme'NsURATE, köm-mén'-sü-rèt. adj. 
[from the verb.) | 
3. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 
| They permitted no intelligence between them, 
other hn by the mediation of ſome organ equal- | 
I commenſurate to ſoul and body. 
| W Government of the Tongue, 
. Equal; proportionable to each other. 
Is our knowledge adequately commenſurate with 
the nature of things? . Glanville's Scepfis. 
Thoſe who are ed that they ſhall con- 
tinue for ever, cannot chuſe but aſpire after a 
happineſs commenſurate to their duration. Tillagſon. 
Nothing commenſurate to the deſires of human 
nature, on which it could fix as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther deſire, 
3 Roger:s's Sermons. 


Matter and gravity are always commenſurate. 


C 


£ 


Comnn'yevaarELY, kdm-min'.o8-rot:15, | 


N 
* 


adu. (from venſurate.) With the ca- 
pacity of meaſuring, or being meaſured by 
ſome other thing. 
We are conſtrained 


to. make the day ſerve to 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


* 


, 


1 


| 
| 


| 


> — 


| 


. 


: 


| 


meaſure the year ws well 36 we cans though net 88.80 conmenteter will forgive mes 


- 


COM 


commenſurately to each year; but by colleQing che 
fraction of days in ſeveral years, till they amount 


to an even day. Holder on Time, 
CoMMENSURA'TION, k6m'-mGn-80-ra'-shan, 
n. ſ. (from commenſurate.] Proportion; re- 
duction of ſome things to ſome common 
meaſure.- FE e 


A body over great, or over ſmall, will not be 


thrown fo far as a body of a middle ſize; fo 


that, it ſeemeth, there muſt be a commenſuration or 


3 between the body moved and the 
ce, to make it move well. Bacon Nat. Hi. 

All fitneſs lies in a particular commenſuration, or 
proportion, of one thing to another. South, 


To COMMENT, k6m'-ment. v. 2. [com- 


mentor, Lat.] 


I. To annotate; to write notes upon an au- 
thor ; to expound ; to 5 : with upon 
before the thing explained. 

Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes good, 
And comments on thee ; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underſtand, Herbert. 
Criticks having firſt taken a liking to one of 


theſe poets, proceeded to comment on him, and il- 


luſtrate him. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 
They have contented themſelves only to com- 
ment upon thoſe texts, and make the beſt copies 
they could after thoſe originals. Temple. 
Indeed 1 hate that any man ſhould be idle, 
while I muſt tranſlate and comment. Pope, 


2. To make remarks; to make obſervations. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifeleſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. 4 
Shakefp. Henry VI. 


Co'mmEnT, k6m'-ment. n. /. (from the }* 


verb.] 


a | | 
1. Annotations on an author; notes; ex- | 


planation; expoſition ; remarks. 


| 
Adam came into the world a philoſopher, which 


appeared by his writing the nature of things upon 


their names: he could view effences in them- 


ſelves, and read forms without the comment of their 

reſpective properties. Soutb's Sermon. 
All the volumes of philoſophy, 

With all their comments, never could invent 

So politick an inſtrument. Prior. 


Proper geſtures, and vehement exertions of the 


voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters. 


Addifon"s SpeFatzr. | 


Still, with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe. Pope. 
2. Remarks ; obſervation. PR 7-6, 
In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its 
/ Shakeſp. 


Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature; for my rage was blind. 
Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
All that is behind will be by way of comment 
on that part of the church of England's charity. 


CO'MMENTARY, k6m'- 
mentarius, Lat.] 


mèn-tér-Y. 1. ſ. (com- 


1. An expoſition; book of annotations' or- 


* 


remarks. 1 | | 
In religion, ſcripture is the beſt rule ; and the 
church's univerſal practice, the beſt commentary. 
1 Th 7 King Charles. 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 
Vere, in a private commentary which' he wrote 


egg ſervice, teſtified that eight hundred were 


; + Bacon. 
They ſhew ſtill the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that 
reached eighteen miles in length, as he has de- 
_ clared it in the firſt book of his Commentaries. 
18975 | A* Addiſon en Italy. 
CommEenT4'Tor, k&m-m6n-tY-tar. 
comment.] Expoſitor ; annotator. | 
I have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, 


. J. (from 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


: 


| 


| 


—_ 


* 


Hammond Fundamentals. | 


N 


| 


| 


e 


% 


CoM 


Some of the commentators tell us, that 


was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe. Mag, 
Galen's commentator tells us, thay her. 
ſtarices engender choler, and burn the — lu Le 
N Arbuthr: in 40 * 
o commenlater can more lily paſs Dent, ece 
O'er a learn'd unintelligible place, 
Co'mMENTER, kom-men'-thr, . | P, 
comment.] One that writ ul ſtate 


a 
explainer ; an annotator, 7 2 
Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or fenſe. 
CoMmMeNT!TIOUsS, köm-mͤn-tlsh'. 
[commentitius, Lat.] Invented ; fi 
imaginary. 
It is eaſy to draw a paralleliſm betwes, 
ancient and this modern nothing, and make 
its reſemblance to that commentiticus inanity. 


Glanville; 8. 

n köm'-mèrs. . 7. — 

um, Lat. It was anciently accen ' 

a dr. 

. Intercourſe ; exchange of one thing for 

another; interchange of any thing; trade: 

traffick. bs 

Places of publick reſort being thus provided, 

our repair thither is eſpecially for mutual q. 

ference, and, as it were, commerce to be kad be. 

tween God and us. Hate 
How could communities, g 

Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 

Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 

But by degrees ſtand in authentick place ? 
| Shakeſp. Treilus and Cenis 
Inſtructed ſhips ſhall ſail to quick commerce, 

By which remoteſt regions are ally'd ; 
Which makes one city of the univerſe, 

Where ſome may gain, and all may be a 
Theſe people had not any commerce E 

other known parts of the world. Tilletfu, 
In any country, that hath commerce with the 

reſt of the. world, it is almoſt impoſlible now to 
be without the uſe of ſilver coin. Licks 

2» Common or familiar intercourſe, 

Good-nature, which conſiſts in overlooking df 
faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing ourſches 
juſtice in the ordinary commerce and occurrences d 
life. | | Addie, 

To Co'MMERCE, k6m'-mers, v. 2. [from the 
noun, }] 

I. To traffick. | 
Ezekiel in the deſcription of Tyre, and of the 
exceeding trade that it had with the Eaſt, wth: 

only mart town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alſo what commodities 
every-country yielded. —_} 

When they might not converſe or commerce with 

any civil men; whither ſhould they fly but mo 
the woods and mountains, and there live in 2 wil 
manner. | Sir J. Levis. 

2. To hold intercourſe with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 
With even ſtep and muſing gait, 
And looks commercing with the ſkies, 

Thy wrapt ſoul ſitting in thine eyes. 

CoOMME'xCIAL, köm“mér“-shal. adj. [from 

ee Relating to commerce or Hr. 

To CO'MMIGRATE, k&m'-m-grit”. v. 1. 

[con and migro, Lat.] To remove in 2 

body, or by conſent, from one country to 
another, 4 | 

CommicrAa'TiIONn, kim-mi-gri-shlo. 1. J 

[from commigrate.] A removal of a large 

. — of people from one country 0 * 

er. | 2 | | 

| Both the inhabitants 6f that, and 114 
c = - ation 
all memory of . Bl. 


Denny, 
Us. 44 


on 
an. 
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con 


: 2 inatis, Lat.] b 
1. 1 a denunciation of puniſhment, 


eance. 
* — of knowledge God has thought fit 
to Teclude from us; to fence them not only by 
| precept and commination, but with difficulty and 
F poſſibilities. . | Decay of Piety. 
. The ; omg of God's threatenings on 
ſtated days. 2 
E CommUnNaToRY, köm-min“-nä tür-F. adj. 
from commination.] Denunciatory; threat- 
ening. 


" 


k 


7 


Ii CommrncLe, köm-ming I. v. a. [commi/- 
| © co, Lat.] To mix into one maſs; to unite 


inti f : to mix; to blend. 
A ye as Bleſt are thoſe, 
* Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well comming le, 
© That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


„ COMMI'NGLE, kom-ming'l. v. n. Tounite 

one with another. 
Diſſolutions of gum tragacanth, and oil of ſweet 
Amonds do not commingle, the oil remaining on 
the top till they be ſtirred. Bacon Phyſical Rem. 
EF COMMINU/IBLE, kGm-min'-Q-ibl. adj. [from 
comminute.] Frangible ; reducible to pow- 
der; ſuſceptible of pulverization. 

The beſt diamonds are c:mminuiblc ; and are ſo 
far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit 
, unto peſtilation, and reſiſt not any ordinary 
peitle. | Brown. 
7 COMMINUTE, köm-myỹ- nut“. v. a. (com- 
minuo, Lat.] To grind; to pulverize; to 
break into ſmall parts. 

Parchment, ſkins, and cloth drink in liquors, 
though themſclves be entire bodies, and not com- 
minuted, as ſand and aſhes, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 


conuutx “ TIox, köm-my-nuͤ-shün. . /. {from 
comminute.] | 
E 1, The act of grinding into ſmall parts; pul- 
© verization. ; 

The jaw in men, and animals furniſhed with 


p 


* 


* 


neceſſary for comminutizn of the meat. 
> Ray on the Creation. 


This ſmiting of the ſteel with the flint doth 
only make a comminution, and a very rapid whirling 
and melting of ſome particles; but that” idea of 
& flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 
2. Attenuation. 
= Cauſes of fixation are the even ſpreading 
the ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the 
tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs or extreme com- 
ninution of ſpirits ; of which the two firſt may be 

joined with a nature liquefiable. Bacon 
Connm1r'sERABLE, k6m-miz'-E-ribl. adj. [from 

commſerate.) Worthy of compaſſion; pi- 
unable; fuch as muſt excite ſympathy or 
W [24h 


4 


tute a plantation once in ſorwardneſs: for, beſides 
the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood of many 
 commiſerable perſons. - | Bacen's Eſſays. 
This was the end of this noble and commiſerable 
perſon, Edward eldeſt ſon to the duke of Clarence. 
Bacon 2 Henry VII. 


leon and miſereor, Lat.] To pity; to look 
on with compaſſion; to compafſſionate. 
Then we Te, who groan beneath the 
Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate. Denham, 
We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, 
_ ud endeavour to remove it. ; Locke. 
Conmigera'tiION,  kdm-mlz-2-rY-8hin, 
a. . [from commiſerate.] Pity ; 
von; tenderneſs 5 or concern for auother's 


© 


— 


0 


grinders, hath an oblique or tranſverſe motion, 


7A'TION, köm-my-nd-zhün. 1. J. 


| 


— 


compaſ- 


| 


ö 
] 


of | 


It is the ſinfulleſt thing in the world to deſti- 0 


To COMMYSERATE, kdm-mlz'-&-rit. v. a. | 


Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom I can nei- } 


ther ſpeak nor think of but with much commi/cra- 
tion and pity. | Hooker. 
Live, and hereafter ſay 


A mad man's mercy bade thee run away. 
I do defy thy 8 N | 
And apprehend thee for a felon here. 
: Shakeſp. Romeo and Fulict. 
God knows with how much commiſeration, and 
ſolicitous caution, I carried on that buſineſs, that 

I might neither encourage the rebels, nor diſcou- 

rage the proteſtants. King Charles. 
She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight. _ | 

Immoveable, till peace, obtain'd from fault 

Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 

Commiſer ation. Milton's Par. Leſt. 

From you their eſtate may expect effectual 
comfort; there are none from whom it may not 
deſerve commiſer ation. Spratt. 

No where fewer beggars appear to charm up 

commiſeration, yet no where is there greater cha- 

rity. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
I prevailed with myſelf to go and fee him, 
partly out of commiſeration, and partly out of cu- 
riolity. | Swift. 
CO'/MMISSARY, k6m'-mls-ser-ry. 1. . [com- 
miſſarius, low Lat.] 

n officer made occaſionally for a certain 
purpoſe; a delegate; a deputy. - 
2. It is a title of ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction, ap- 

pertaining to ſuch as exerciſes ſpiritual ju- 

riſdiction (at leaſt ſo far as his commiſſion 
permits) in places of the dioceſe ſo far diſ- 
tant from the chief city, as the chancellor 
cannot call the ſubjects. Corvell. 
The commiſſaries of biſhops have authority only 

in ſome certain place of the dioceſe, and in ſome 
certain cauſes of the juriſdiction limited to them 
by the biſhop's commiſſion. Aylife. 
3. An officer who draws up liſts of the num- 
bers of an army, and regulates the pro- | 
curation and conveyance of proviſion or 


1. 


But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag inſipid proſe? , 
And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 
Give us a commiſſary's liſt in verſe? - Prier. | 


Co'MM1SSARISH1P, kom'-mls-s&r-Y-$hlp. =: /. 
[from commiſſary.} The office of a com- 
miſſary. i 

A commiſſariſhip is not grantable for life, ſo as 
to bind the ſucceeding biſhop, though it, ſhould 
be confirmed by the dean and chapter. 

Ayliffe's Parergon. 

COMMLTSSION, küm-mish un. 2. /. [com- 
miſfio, low Lat.] 

r. The act of entruſting any thing. 

2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt is 
held, or authority exerciſed. 

Commiſſion is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
all men exerciſing juriſdiction, either ordinary 
or extraordinary, have for their power. Cowell, | 

OOmiſſion to do what is neceſſary, | 
Seals a commiſſion to a blank of danger. | 

| Sbateſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
| The ſubjeRs grief 

Comes through commiſſions, which compel from 

each | 


The fixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
| | He led our powers; | 
Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon ; © | 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 
And call itſelf your brother. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
He would have them fully acquainted with the 
nature and extent of their office, and ſo he joins 
c:mfiifſion with inſtruction: by one he conveys 
power, by the other knowledge. | South. 
3. A warrant by which a military officer is 


| 


- conſtituted. 


F ” 


- 
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| . 


ammunition. 1 


— 
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COM 


Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
queſt of Perſia, gave out his cemmiſſions into all 
parts of his empire, for the raiſing of a mighty 
army. Knelles's Hiftory of the Turks. 

I was made a colonel; though I gained my 
commiſſion by the horſe's virtues, having leapt over 
a ſix- bar gate. Addiſon's Freebolder. 

He for his ſon a gay con buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
Pope. 
4. Charge; mandate; office; employment. 
It was both a ſtrange commiſſion, and a ſtrange 
obedience to a commiſſion, for men, in the midſt of 
their own blood, and being fo furiouſly aſſailed, 
to hold their hands contrary to the laws of nature 
and neceſſity.  Bacon's War with Spain, 

| Such commiſſion from above 

I have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire . 

Of knowledge within bounds. Ailton's Par. Lef. 

At his command the ſtorms invade ; 

The winds by his commiſſion blow, a 

Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe. Dryder. 

He bore his great commiſſion in his look ; 
But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he 
| Tpoke. Dryden. 
5. Act of committing a crime ; perpetration. 
Sins of commiſſion are diſtinguithed in theo- 
logy from fins of omiſſion. 

Every commiſſion of fin introduces into the ſoul 
a certain degree of hardneſs. South's Sermon;. 

He indulges himſelf in the habit of known ſin, 
whether commiſſion of ſomething which God hath 
forbidden, or the omiſſion of ſomething com- 
manded, . , Roger:'s Sermons. 
6. A number of people joined in a truſt or 

office. | 
7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to a 
number of joint officers ; as, the broad /eal 
was put into commiſſion. | 


8. [In commerce.] The order by which a 
factor trades for another perſon. 


To Comm1r'ss10N, kum-mlish'-un. v. a. [from 
commiſſion. 
t. To empower; to appoint. 
2. To ſend with mandate or authority. 
The peace polluted thus, a choſen band 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 

In threat'ning embaſſy. 5 Dryden's Zneid. 
To Comm1's$1ONATE, kim-mish-un-At. v. a. 
[from commyfron.) To commiſſion ; to em- 

power : not in uſe. 

As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were 
the apoſtles ſolemnly commiſſionated by him to 
preach to the Gentile world, who, with indefati- 
gable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, purſued 
the charge ; and ſure this is competent evidence, 

that the deſign was of the moſt weighty im- 

portance. X Dieray Piay. 
Couui's sow ER, küm-misb'- un- ur. 1. /, 

[from commiſſion.] One included in a war- 
rant of authority, | 


A commiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as 
letters patents, or other lawful warrant, to exe- 
cute any publick office, Corvell, 
One article they ſtood upon, which 1 with your 
commiſſioners have agreed upon. ney. 
Theſe c:mmiſſimers came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded. | Hayward, 
The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſe 
ſicners of the treaſury. e Clarendon. 
Suppoſe itinerary commiſſioners to inſpect, 
throughout the kingdom, into the conduct of 
men in office, with refpet to morals and re- 
ligion, as well as abilities. Swift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they ſhare; ; 
That ſhines a conſul, this commiſſioner. x 
CO SDSS | Pope's Dunciad. 
CoMnM 1'SSURE, kaim-mlsh/-tire. N. . [com-" 
miſſura, Lat.] Joint; a place where one 
part is joined to ansthe tr. „ 


— 


* 
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To COMMIT'T, kum-milt/. 


- "CommITwEnT,. 
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All theſe inducements cannot counter vail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the commiſſures with 
ſo many ſtrokes of the chiſſel. Motten: Architecture. 
This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, ; 
- jointed like armour by four tranſverſe commiſſures 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes. Ray on the Creation. 
D. a. [committo, | 
4 , 


Lat.] 
1. To intruſt; to give in truſt; to put into 
- the hands of another | 

It is not for your health, thus to commit _ 

Your weak condition to the raw, cold morning. 

: Shakeſp. 


3: To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 


They who are deſirous to commit to memory, 


might have eaſe. 2 Mac. ii. 25. 
ls my muſe controul'd 
By Tervile.awe ? Born free, and not be bold! 
At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, | 
And to the truſty earth commit the found. 
Dryden's Perſuus. 
3. To ſend to priſon ; to impriſon. | 
* Here 2 nobleman Wat committed the 
prince, for ſtriking him about Bardolph. 


f 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


They two were cemmitted, at leaſt reſtrained of 
their liberty. Clarendon. 
So, though my ankle ſhe has quitted, | 
My heart continues ſtill committed; 
And, like a bail'd and main-priz'd lover, 
Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibrafs 


4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be guilty 


of a crime. | 
Keep thy word juſtly ; ſwear not; commit not 
with man's ſworn ſpouſe, Shatkeſp. King Lear. 


Letters out of Ulſter gave him notice of the 
inhumane murders committed there upon a multi- 
tade of the Proteſlants. Claremden. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 

ith a briſk gameſome - FO 1 L'Hrange. 

po 
For ſon and father to take different - 
Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon, | 
8 | Dryden. 
To put together for a conteſt : a Latiniſm. 
a A eg wr does Philopolis « exerciſe his 
 offfice, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent vaith 
the reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator. 
| Mere Divine Dial. 
6. To place in a ſtate of hoſtility or incon- 
5 Fruity : a Latiniſm, | 
Harry, whoſe tuneful and well-meaſured ſong 
Firſt taught our Engliſh muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas' ears, committing ſhort and long, 
N 2 


kum-mlit'-mnt. x. /. [from 
commit.] 125 4 
t. Act of ſending to priſon; impriſonment. 
It did not appear by any new examinations or 
commitment, that any other perſon was diſcovered 
or im og; | Bacon. 
They were glad to compound for his bare com- 
minen to the Tower, whence he was within few 
days enlarged. Clarendon. 
. I 88 ever ſince my commit- 
ment, what it might r to deliver -upon 
- this occaſion. 2 : 8 | | bi 
2. An order for ſending to priſon. | 
Couurrrer, kim-mit'-tp. 2. from com- 


mit.] | | Sifu Sep 
Thoſe to whom the conſideration or ordering 
of any matter is referred, either by ſome court to 
* Whom it belongs, or by conſent of parties. As 
in parkament, after” a bill is read, it is either 
— to and paſſed, or not agreed to ; or neither 
theſe, but reſerred to the conſideration of ſome 


| 2 the houſe to examine it farther, who 
ae called. commuter, Cruel! 


2 1 


1 


* 


{| Comm1'xTION, kom-mik'-shin. 2. /. [from 


| 


| 


. 


% 
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Mancheſter had orders to march thither, hav- 
ing a committee of the parliament with him, as 
there was another committce of the Scottiſh par- 


now a committee of both kingdoms reſiding at 
London, for the carrying on the war. Clarendon, 
All corners were with covenanters, con- 
fuſion, committee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each 
other to their ends of revenge, or power, or pro- 
fit; and theſe committce men and ſoldiers were poſ- 
ſeſt with this covenant. Walton. 
CommrTTER, küm- mit- tür. 1. /. [from com- 
mit.] Perpetrator; he that commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 

ol other men's fins, but a deriver of the whole 
guilt to himſelf ; yet ſo as to leave the committer as 
full of guilt as before. South, 

Commi'TTIBLE, kim-mit'-tibl. . [from 
commit.] Liable to be committed. 
Beſides the miſtakes commitrtible in the ſolary 
compute, the difference of chronology diſturbs his 
cimputcs. Brown. 
To Commi'x, kom-mik's. v. a. [commiſceo, 
Lat.]- To mingle; to blend ; to mix; to 
unite with things in one maſs, 

A dram of gold diffolved in aqua regia, with 
a dram of copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave 
a great colour, | | Bacon. 

I have written againſt the ſvontaneous genera- 
tion of frogs in the clouds; or, on the earth, out 
of duſt and rain water commixed. 

Ray on the Creation. 
It is manifeſt, by this experiment, that the con- 

mixed impreſſions of all the colours do ſtir up and 
beget a ſenſation of white; that is, that white- 
nel is compounded of all the colours. | | 
Newton's Opticks.' 

Commi'xion, kom<mik'-shin. 2. /. [from 
commix.) Mixture; incorporation of dif- 
ferent ingredients. | 
Were thy commixion Greek and 'Trojan, ſo | 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſids. 


n 


commix.] Mixture; incorporation; union 
of various ſubſtances in one maſs. 

Some ſpecies there be of middle and participat- 
ing natures, that is, of birds and beaſts, as batts, 
and ſome few others, ſo confirmed and ſet together, 
that we cannot define the beginning or end of 
either; there being a commixtion of both in the 
whole, rather than adaptation or cement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Yulg. Err. 

Comm1r'xTURE, k6m-mik's-tshar, fl. ſ. [from 
commix.] 

r. The act of mingling; the ſtate of being 
mingled; incorporation; union in one 
1 ; | 1 

In the commixtureof any thing that is more oily 
or ſweet, ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, the 
air working little upon them. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compoſition; compound. | 

Fair ladies, maſk'd, are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veiFd in clouds; are roſes blown, 
Diſmaſk d, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. 
| | Sbaleſp. 


And now I fall, thy tough commixtures melt, 


Swift. | 


impairing Henry, ſtrength*ning miſproud Vork. 
SOAP oy BEN IS Shakeſp. 

There is ſcarcely any riſing but by a commix- 
ture of and evil arts. Bacon, 
All the circumſtances and reſpe& of religion 
and tate intermixed together in their commixture, 
will better become a royal hiſtory, or a council- 
table, than a ſingle life. | Wotton. 
Commo'pe, kom-mG6d'. n. J. [Fr. The 
head-dreſs of women, „ 
Let them reflect how they would be affected, 


o 
= 


liament always in that army; there being allo | 


My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee ; | 


COM 
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COMMO'DIOUS, k&m-mg/ 
modus, Lat 4 


1. Convenient ; ſuitable accommodate 4, 


any-purpoſe ; fit; proper: '» 

e- dncafineſs, Per froe from tiy. 
Such a place cannot be cen 

F _ being ſo near the moon, it 

un. | 1. xy. 

- To that receſs, commediou; for hens mh ter, 
When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkis 
With me repair. Pos Os 

2. Uſeful ; ſuited to wants or neceſſtie, * 

If they think we ought to Prove the cores, 
nies commodious, they do greatly deceive them. 
ſelves, 

Bacchus had found out the makin 
and many things elſe commedious for mankind, 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory : 
The gods have done their —_ 1 
By ſending this commedious plague. Dm. Ordpu 
. KY N EW Maro's muſe, 
rice lacred mule, commedicus pr ; 
Inſtructive to the ſwains. * 2 


P 
Commo'piovsLy, kom-m&'-dyis.1z, 4 
from commodious.] 
1. Conveniently. 
At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 
In a deep cave ſeated ceny, 
His ancient and hereditary houſe, 
There dwelt a good ſubſtantial country monſe. 


CEE Gr, 
2. Without diſtreſs. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final reſt and native home. 
Milton's Par, Lf, 
3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe, 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the fam! 
thing to ſerve commodicuſiy for divers ends. Hals. 

Galen, upon the conſideration of the body 
challenges any one to find how the leaſt fibre 
might be more commedicuſly placed for uſe or coe. 
lineſs. South's Sem. 

Commo'piovsNEss, kòm- mo. dyds- nis nl, 
[from commodious.] Convenience; ad- 
tage. 

The place requireth many circumſtances; 3 
the ſituation near the ſea, for the cemeidiaſii 
of an intercourſe with England. ü Batt 

Of cities, the greatneſs and riches increa i 
cording to the commodiouſneſs of their ſituation . 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and _ 


Glanity 
-dyis, adj, (am. 


moious to live * 


Heer, 
g of wine, 


Commo'dITY, kdm-m6d'-I-tf. n. /. (cms 
ditas, Lat.] | 
1. Intereſt; advantage; profit. co 
They knew, that howſoever men mJ ** 
| their own commadity, yet, if this _ r 
injury unto others, it was not to be Bide, 


Commedity, the biaſs of the world, 
The world, which of itſelf is poiſed 1 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing 
This ſway of motion, this commedity, | 
Makes it take head from _ 1 ; 
directi e, courie, 
rom all 10N, Purpole, Shalep, King Js 


ny 


thould they meet with = man on þarſeback in his 
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COM. 
much — of the commodities or 
diſcommodities like to enſue, they concluded. 
Convenience; particular advantage. 
5 There came Ra head certain verſes, which, 
if ſhe had had preſent commedity, ſhe would have 
rejoined as a retradion to the other. | Sidney. 
She demanded leave, not to loſe this long 


ſought-for city of time, to caſe her | 


t. 
Sidney. | 
Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn 
either by the commodity of a foot-path, or 
licacy or the freſhneſs of the fields. 
Ben FJonſon's Diſcoveries. | 
It had been difficult to make ſuch a mole where 
they had not ſo natural a commedity as the earth of 
Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in the wa- 
3. Wares; merchandiſe ; goods for traffick. 
All my fortunes are at ſca; | 
Nor have I money nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum. Shake/p. Merch. of Venice. 
Commedities are moveables, valuable by money, 
the common meaſure. ' Locke. 
Of money, in the commerce and traffic k of 
mankind, the principal uſe is that of ſaving the 
commutation of more bulky commodzties, | 
Arbuthnot on Ciins, 


CommonDo'se, kim-md&-dor'. . % [proba- | 


bly corrupted from the Spaniſh commanda- 

dor.] The captain who commands a ſqua- 

dron of ſhips ; a temporary admiral, 
CO'MMON, kd6m'-min. . /. | communis, Lat. 
1. Belonging equally to more than one. | 

Though life and ſenſe be comm:n to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many things alike ; 
yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and 
not of a brute; and hath the ſenſe of a man, and 
not of a brute. " Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, beſides 
the right of puniſhment common to him with other 
men, a particular right to ſeck reparation, Locle. 

2- Having no poſſeſſor or owner. 
Where no kindred are to be found, we ſce the 
poſleſſions of a private man revert to the com- 
munity, and ſo become again perfectly common ; 
nor can any one have a property in them, other- | 
wiſe than in other things common by nature. Locle. 
3. Vulgar; mean; not diſtinguiſhed by any 
excellence; often ſeen; eaſy to be had; 
of little value; not rare; not ſcarce. 

Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-feat to fit, 
Doth common things, of courſe and circumſtance, 
To the reports of common men commit, Davies. 


4 Publick ; general; ſerving the uſe of all. 


He was adviſed by a parliament-man, not to |. 


be firi&t in reading all the common prayer, but make 

variation. Walten. 

I need-not mention the old common ſhore of 

Rome, which ran from all parts of the town, with 
the current and viol-nce of an ordinary river. 

Addiſon on Haly. 

J. Of no rank; mean; without birth or 

deſcent, *- | | 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 

And as the air blows it ta me again, 
Such is the lightneſs of you common men. 
a | Sha . H. VI. 
| Flying bullets now, ta wag 
To execute his rage, appear too flow ; | 
They miſs, or ſweep but commn ſouls away; 
For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. Mailer. 
6. Frequent ; uſual; ordinary. 

There is an evil which 1 have ſeen common 
among men. - Eecheſ. Vi. . 
The Papiſts were the moſt common place, and 
the butt againſt whom all the arrows were di- 
reed. : Clarendon. 

. + Neither is it ſtrange that there ſhould be myſ- 
tenes indivinity, as well as ih the commoneſt opera- 
Done in nature. Smit. 


COM 


| x, Proſtitute. 
"Tis a ſtrange thing, 
women! was the word of a dame who herſelf 
' was common. L' Eflrange. 
Hipparchus was going to marry a common wo- 
man, -but confulted Philander upon the occaſion. 
Spectater. 
8. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as ſignify both 
action and paſſion are called common; as, 
| * T deſpiſe, or am e and alſo 
uch nouns as are both maſculine and fe- 
minine, as parent. 
Co'mmon, kom'-min. . /. [from the ad- 
jective.] An open ground equally uſed by 
many perſons. | 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
Like to the empty aſs, to ſhake his ears, 
And graze in commons. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the great 
cauſe of its endearment ? Does any one reſpect a 
common as much as he does his garden? South, 
Co'mmon, kd6m'-mtiin. adv. [from the ad- 
jective.] Commonly ; ordinarily, 
I ama more than common tall. Shak, As you like it. 


In Common. © 


i. Equally to be participated by a certain 
number. 

By making an explicite conſent of every com- 
moner neceſſary to anyone's appropriating to him- 
ſelf any part of what is given in common, children 

| or ſervants could not cut the meat which their 
father or maſter had provided for them in common, 
without aſſigning to every one his peculiar E 
Locke, 

2. Equally with another; indiſcriminately. 

In a work of this natnre it is impoſſible to 
avoid puerilities; it having that in commen with 
dictionaries, and books of antiquities.. 

* Arbuthnot on Ceint. 
To Co/mnon, kdm'-min. v. . [from the 
noun.] To have a joint right with others 
in ſome common ground. | 
Co'mnon Law, köm-mun- la“, contains thoſe 
cuſtoms and uſages which have, by long 
preſcription, obtained in this nation the 
force of laws. It is diſtinguiſhed from, 
the ſtatute law, which owes its authority 
to acts of parliament. | 


Co'mmon PLEAs, k&m-mun-ple'z. The king's 
court now held in Weſtminſter Hall, but 
anciently moveable. Gwin obſerves, that 

till Henry III. granted the magna charta, 


and the king's bench, ſo called becauſe it 
followed the king; but, upon the grant 


was erected, and ſettled at Weſtminſter. 
All civil cauſes, both real and perſonal, are, 
or were, formerly tried in this court, ac- 
cording to the ſtrict laws of the realm; 
and Forteſcue repreſents it as the only 
court for real caufes. The chief judge is 
called the lord chief juſtice of the com- 
mon pleas, and he is aſſiſted by three or 
four aſſociates, created: by letters patent 
from the king. | Covell. 
Co'MMONABLE, kOm'-min-E&bl. adj. [from. 
common. ] What is held in common 

Much good land might be gained from foreſts 

| and chaſes, and from other commonable- places, ſo 
as there be care taken that the poor commoners 
have no injury. Bacon to Villiers. 
Co'MmonaGct, kom'-mgn-idzh. 2. f from 
common.] The right of feeding on à com- 
mon; the joint right of uſing any thing 

in common with others. | | 

Co'MMoNALTY, kom'-min-U-tF. u. ſ. [com- 
munaute, Fr.] W 
| 


— 


lower 


1. The common le; the people of the 
rank. "I | 


* 


* 


- 


the impudence of * 


there were but two courts, the exchequer, | 


of that charter, the court of common pleas | 
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To gala th love o th coding s/he hke 
o gain ve o' th” ; uke 
Shall govern England. Shakeſp. 
There is in every ſlate, as we know, two por- 
tions of ſubjects; the nobles, and the commenalty, 
: Bacen, . 
The emmet joined in her popular tribes 
Of c:mmonalty. Milton's Par. L:ft. 
All gentlemen are almoſt obliged td it; and I 
know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage to 
the commnalty of England, to be foremoſt in brave 
actions. Dryden. 
2. The bulk of mankind. 
I myſelf too will uſe the ſecret acknowledg- 
ment of the commonalty, bearing record of the God 
of Gods. Hooker . 


Co MoNER, köm'- un- ür. . {. [from come 
mon. 

One of the common people; a man of 
low rank, of mean condition. 

oubt not 

The comm-ners, for whom we ſtand, but they, 
Upon their ancient malice, will forget. 
| Shakeſp. Coriolanus.- 
His great men durſt not pay their court to him, 
till he had ſatiated his thirſt of blood by the death 
of ſome of his loyal commoners. Aidiſon's Freebolder, 


; 


1. 
. 


2. A man not noble. 


This commoner has worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts: 
His head aches for a coronet ; 
And who is bleſs'd that is not great? Prior. 
3. A member of the houſe of commons. 
There is hardly a greater difference between 
two things, than there is between a repreſenting . 
commoner in his publick calling, and the ſame per- 
ſon in common life. *. Swift, 
4- One who has a joint right in common 
ground. | | 
Much lahd might be gained from commonable 
Places, ſo as there be care taken that the poor 
c:mmoners have no injury. | | 
| Bacen's Advice to Villierrs 
5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the uni- 
verſity of Oxford; one that eats at the 
common table. | 
6. A proſtitute. | 
Behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpect and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel: yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner o th' camp. 8 — 
Commont'T1Io0Nn, köm-mö-nish-un. u. , cem 
monitio, Lat.] Advice; warning; inſtruc- 


tion. | 

Co'MMONLY, k6m'-min-l1F. adv. [from com- 
mon] Frequently; uſually ;; ordinarily ; 
for the moſt part. 

This hand of your's requires 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout; 

For here 's a ſtrong and ſweating devil here, 
That-commenty rebels. Shak:/p. Othello. 
- A-great diſeaſe may change the frame of a body, 
though, if it lives to recdver ſtrength, it commenly 
returns to its natural conſtitution. 7. * 
Co'mmonnEss, kom'-mun-nls. 2. . [from 
common.) 
1. Equal participation among many. 

Nor can the commonnefſs of the guilt obviate the 
cenſure, there being nothing more frequent than 
for men to accuſe their own. faults in other per- 
ſons; | " Government of the Tongue. 

2. Frequent occurrence; frequently. 
Blot out that maxim, res nolunt-diu male admi- 
niſtrari : the commonneſ; makes me not know who 
is the author; but ſure he muſt be ſome modern. 
2 Sti 
To Common?La'ce, kim-min-pls.. v. 2 
Jo reduce to general heads. | 
I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting 
F) , Ferlal hiflo from 4 
(4 
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Common? L4'cs-noor,. köm-mün-plas“bök. 
1. ſ. A book in which things to be remem- 
bered are ranged under general heads. 

I turned to my commonplace-book, and found his 
ceaſe under the word coguette. Taler. 
Co'mmons, kom/-minz. u. /. 

1. The vulgar ; the lower people; thoſe who 

inherit no honours. 

| Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. 


2 Shateſp. Rich. II. 
Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons ? 
| Sbakeſp. 


Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes dif- 


lay, 
Tho reſt belore ch ignoble commons play. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound ; 
The comms where they can: the nobler ſort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 
| | Dryden. 
. The lower houſe of parliament, by which 
the people are repreſented, and of which 
the members are choſen by the people. 
PE als My good lord, 
How now for mitigation of this bill 
Urg'd by the c:mmens? Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it, or no? Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, un- 
ſatisſied of his guilt, durſt not condemn him. 
„ King Charles. 
3. Food x fare; diet: ſo called from col- 
leges, where it is eaten in common. 
He painted himſelf of a dove colour, and took 
his commons with the pigeons. T' Eftrange. 
Mean while ſhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 
And with a lenten fallad cool'd her blood: 


Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 


ſcant ; 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. Dry. 
The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 
Likes both his company and commons. 
Commonwe'AL, k6m-mun-w@1. 
Com Mõỹsm-w)L ALT u, köm-mün-wé'lth. F 75 
{from common and aveal, or quealth.] 
1. A polity ; an eſtabliſhed form of civil life. 
Two foundations bear up publick ſocieties; the 
one inclination, whereby all men deſire ſociable 
life; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in. living together : 
the latter is that which we call the law 45 Come 
mantel. rr Hooker. 
It was ĩmpoſſible to make a commentoeal in Ire- 


Swift, 


land, without ſettling of all the eſtates and poſſeſ- 


ſions throughout the kingdom. Davies on Ireland. 
A continual parliament would but keep the 
commorweal” in tune, by preſerving laws in their 
Vg our. a King Charles. 
There is no body in the commontoealth of learn- 


ing who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of truth. 


Locke. 


* The publick z the general body of the | 


people. 

: . Such a prince, 

80 kind a father. of the commonzveal. Shah. H. IV. 
Their ſons are well tutored by you: you are 
a good member of the commonwealth. . 
Sb. Love's Labour Left. 

3. A government in which the ſupreme power 

18 Jodged in the people; a republick. 
Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine 
The gods would fleep to ſuch a Stygian practice, 
* commynwwealth which they have found- 


Fonſen. | 


Commonegealth; were nothing more, in their 


«tiginal, but free cities; though ſametimes, by 
fotce of order and diſcipline, they have extended 
- themſelves into mighty dominions. Temple. 
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Co'MMORANCE, köm'-mö-räns. * 

Co aMO ANC, k6m'-mG-ran-sy. rommo- 
rant.] Dwelling ; habitation ; abode; re- 
ſidence. | 

The very quality, carriage, and place of commo- 
rance, of witneſſes is plainly and evidently ſet _ 
ate. 

An archbiſhop, out of his dioceſe, becomes ſub- 
ject to the archbiſhop of the province where he has 
his abode and commer ancy. Aylife's Parergon. 


 CO'MMORANT, k&m'-m&-rint. adj. [com- 


morans, Lat.] 
biting. 
The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commoerant and reſiding in another mona- 
b Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Commo'T10N, köm-mô-shün. n. / [commo- 
tio, Lat.] | 
1. Tumult; diſturbance; combuſtion ; ſe- 
dition; publick diſorder ; inſurrection. 
By flatt'ry he hath won the common hearts; 
And, when he ll pleaſe to make commotion, 
"Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. f 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Ye ſhall hear of wars and commotions, be not 
terrified. 
The Iliad conſiſts of battles, and a continual 
commetion; the Odyſley in patience and wiſdom. 
Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 


Reſident ; dwelling; inha- 


violence; agitation. 
Some ſtrange commotion a 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips, and ſtarts. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
He could not debate any thing without ſome 
commation, when the argument was not of moment. 


b | Clarendon, 
3. Diſturbance ; reſtleſſneſs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake 
happened, that he would allay the commetions of 
the water, and put an end to the earthq ake. 

| Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Commo'TiOoNER, köm-mö'-shön-ür. . /. 
from commotion.] One that cauſes commo- 
tions; a diſturber of the peace. A word 
not in uſe. | 
The people, more regarding commetioners than 
commiſſioners, flocked together, as clouds cluſter 
againſt a ſtorm. 3 Hayward. 
To Commo'veg, köm-möv'. v. a. [commoveo, 
Lat.] To diſturb ; to agitate; to put into 
a violent motion; to unſettle. Not uſed. 
Straight the ſands, 
Commey'd around, in gathering eddies play. 
N Thomfon's Summer. 
To CO'MMUNE, kom-mtin'. v. n. [commu- 
nico, Lat.] To converſe ; to talk together; 
to impart ſentiments mutually. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, , 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; 

And ever and anon, with roſy red, _.. 

The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 


Fairy Queen, 


I will commune with you of ſuch things 
That want no ears but yours. | 


1 72 They would forbear open hoſtility, and reſort 
unto him peaceably, that they might commune to- 
gether as friends. 2 

Then commune, how that day they beſt may ply 
Their growing work.. Milton's. Parad. Loft. 
Ideas, as ranked under names, arg thoſe that, 

for the moſt part, men reaſon of within them- 

. ſelves, and always thoſe which they commune about 
with others. Locke. 

COMMUNICABLI'LITY, kom-mA'-ny-ka-bll-i- 
ty. u. /. [from communicable.] The quality 
of being communicable; capability to be 

Iimparted. 2 5 

Commu'NiCABLE;' kom-mA'-hy-kibl.- adj. 


communicate.}] 


| 


Luke. | 


2. Perturbation ; diſorder of mind ; heat ; | 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


Hayward. 


eee 


COM 


from r. That which may become the com 


poſſeſſion of more than one; wi 
Sith eternal life is communicable 0 * 
hooveth that the word of God be ſo — be. 


- Hesi 
2. That which may be recounted: 0. 
which another may ſhare the knowcts : 


with to. 
Nor let thine own inventions ho 
Things not reveal d, which th' inviſible kin 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, © 
| To none communicable in earth or heay'n = 
| | Milton's Þ 
3. That which may be imparted, 
The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
Loft bliſs, to thee no more communicable, 


Milton's Par. Reg, 


| Commu'x1CANT, kdm-ma'-ny-kint, n, | 


[from communicate.]. One who is preſent 
as a worſhipper, at the celebration of the 
Lord's Supper; one who participates 0 
the bleſſed ſacrament. 

Communicants hade ever uſed it; and we, by the 
form of the very utterance, do ſhew we ufc it :; 
communicants. Hasler. 

A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a never. 
failing monthly communicant. Atterbury's Sermong, 

To COMMU'NICATE, kom-mu-ny-ki 

V. a. [communico, Lat.] 

1 x. To impart to others what is in our own 

power; to give to others as partakers; to 

confer a joint poſſeſſion ; to beſtow. 
Common benefits are to be communicated with 

all, but peculiar benefits with choice, Bacon. 
Where God is worſhipped, there he communi. 

cates his bleſſings and holy influences. 

P Taylor's Worthy Communican, 


»%- 


But Diomede defires my company, 
And ſtill communicetes his praiſe with me. 
| Ns Dryden's Fables, 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
I learned diligently, and do communicate wiſdom 
liberally ; I do not hide her riches. il. vii. 13, 
3. It had angiently the prepoſition cih be- 
fore the perſon to whom communication, 
either of benefit or knowledge, was made, 
Charles the Hardy would communicate his ſe- 
crets with none; and, leaſt of all, thoſe ſecrets 
which troubled him moſt, | Bacon. 
| He communicated thoſe thoughts only with the 
lord Digby, the lord Colepeper, and the chancel- 
lor. f \ | Clarendu. 
A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew 
the ſtrength of his privacy, had been before not 
communicated with any other. Molitor. 
4. Now it has only 0 Clarendon uſes both 
with and ta. | ; 
Let him, that is taught in the word, communi» 
cate unto him that teacheth. Gealatians, vi. 6, 
His majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could 
nat, in any degree, communicate to any perſon the 
matter, before he had taken and communicated te 
them his own reſolutions. Clarendon. 
Thoſe who ſpeak in publick are better heard 
| . when they diſcourſe. by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would 
communicate to their hearers. Motti. 
To CommMmu'NICATE, köm-mù-ny-kàt. v. u. 
1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
The prinative Chriſtians communicated ory _ 
ayers 
2. To have ſomething in common with ano- 
ther; as, the houſes communicate; there is 
a paſſage between them, common to bot, 
by which either may be entered from the 
other. 
The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of 
- fuch-canals, which all communicate with one ano 


l 


ther, mediately or immediately. Arbutb-on Ain. 
| x | COMMUNICA TION) 


Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee? 


c — 
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nagement of affairs. t. 
4: Conference ; converſation. | 
Abner- had communication with the elders of 


4 
; 
E 
þ. 
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COM. 
Commun1ca'rIoNn, | köm-mä-ny- hn. | 
7 [from communicate. ] 
1. 


e act of imparting benefits or Know- 


Both together ſerve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. = 
Ha: Elements of Speech- 
2. Common boundary or inlet ; paſſage or 
means, by which from one place there is a | 
way without interruption to another.. 
The map ſhews the natural communication pro- 
B 
a di t . 
a hog. | Addiſon on Tiaty. 
The Enxine ſea is conveniently - ſituated for 
trade, by the communication it has both with Aſia 
and Europe. | Arbutbnot. 
3. Interchange of knowledge ; good intelli- 
ce between ſeveral perſons: 
Secrets may be carried ſo far, as to ſtop the com 
munication neceſſary among all who have the ma- 


Ifracl, ſaying, ye ſought for David in times paſt 
to be king over you: now then do it. 
2 Samuel, Hi. 17. ö 
The chief end of language, in communication, 
being to be underſtood, words ſerve not for that 
end, when any word does not excite in the heafers 
the ſame idea which it ſtands for in the mind 
oß the ſpeaker, Locke. 
Commu'nicaTive, kem-mil'-ny-ka-tiv. adj. | 
[from communicate.} Inclined to make ad- 
vantages common; liberal of benefits or 
knowledge; not cloſe; not ſelfiſh. | 
We conceive them more than ſome envious and 
mercenary gardeners will thank us for ; but they 
deſerve not the name of- that communicative and 
noble profeſſion. f Evelyn Kalendar. | 
We have paid for our want of- pradence, and 
determine for the future to be leſs c:mmumicative. | 
| Stoift and P pe. 
Commu'x1CATIVENESS, kom=mil'-ny-ki&-tiv- 
nls. 1. /. [from communicative. The qua- 
ty of being communicative, of beſtaw- 
ing or imparting benefits or knowledge. 
He is not only the moſt communicative of all 
beings, but he will alſo communicate himſelf in 
ſuch meaſure as entirely to ſatisfy; otherwiſe 
ſome degrees of communicetiveneſs would be want- 
ing. Norris. 
Commu'xiom, köm-mü'-nydn. 2. , [com- 
munio, Lat.] a 
I. Intercourſe ; fellowſhip ; common poſſeſ- 
lion; participation of ſomething in com- 
mon; interchange of tranſactions. 
Conſider, finally, the angels, as having with us 
that communion which the- apoſtle to-the Hebrews 
noteth; and in regard whereof angels have not 
diſdained to profeſs themſelves our- felow-ſer- 
Vants. ; Hooker. | 
We are not, by ourſelves, Acient to furniſh 
ourſelves with competent ſtores for ſuch a life as 
Nur nature doth defire; therefore we are naturally 
to ſeck communion and fellowſhip with 
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The 3 Hes her 
| Iſraelites never COMMU non af. 
fairs with the Ethi 3's R Agb. 


4 ES Thou, ſo pleas d. 
Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 


Ol union, or communion, deified. Milt. Par. Left.” 


We maintain communion with God himſelf, and 


35 re or publick celebration of 5 
. , me Lord's Sy diy Harti 
the b 5 pper the participation of 


ed ſacrament. '- 
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They reſolved, that the ſtanding of the cm- 
mnie table in all churches ſhould be altered. 

Clarendon. 
Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chriſt 

_ was engraven-upon the compunion cup. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
3. A common or publick act. 
Men began publickly to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, they ſerved and praiſed God 

by communicn, and in publick manner. 


Raleigh": Hift:ry ;f the World. 


4. Union in the common worſhip of any 
church. 


Bare communion with a good church can never | 


alone make a good man; if it could; we ſhould 
have no bad ones. South. 


Ingenuons men have lived and died in the o 


- munizn of that church. Stilling fleet. 
Commu'niTyY, kom-mii'-ny-ty. . fe (com- 
munitas, Lat.] | | 
1. The commonwealth ; the body politick. 
How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, 
But by degree ſtand in authentic place ? 
| Shakeſp. Trailus and Creſſida. 
Not in a ſingle perſon only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hammmd ; Fundamental.. 
This parable may be aptly enough expounded of 
the laws that ſecure a civil c:mmunity. L' Efirange. 
It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the 
whole community. Addiſon's Guardien. 
The love of our country is impreſſed on our 
mind for the preſervation of the community. 
Addifſin"s Freebalder. 
He lives not for himſelf alone, but hath a re- 
gard in all his actions to the great community. 
| Atterbury. 
2. Common poſſeſſion ; the ſtate contrary to 
property or appropriation. 
Sit up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited dames 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 
Of freedom and community. Ben Fonſon. 


The undiſtinction of many in the community of 
name, or miſapplication of the act of one unto 
the other, hath made ſome doubt thereof. 

Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

This text is far from provin 5 Adam ſole pro- 
prietor; it is a confirmation of the original com- 
munity of all things. 

3. Frequency; commonneſs. Not in uſe. 

He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 
Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, ſick and blunted with community, | 
Afﬀeord no extraordinary gaze. Shakeſp. 

COMMUTABILITY, kom-mbi-ta-bll/-I-ty. 2. / 

* [from commatable.] The quality of being 
capable of exchange. 


CommMu'TABLE, kom-ma'-tabl. adj. [from 


* commute.) That may be exchanged for 


- ſomething elſe; that may be bought off, or 


ranſomed. 
CommuTa'TiON, kom-mai-tY-shan.- 7. ./f 
[from commute.] 
1. Change; alteration. 


An innocent nature could hate nothing that 


was innocent: in a word, ſo great is the commu- 

tation, that the ſoul then hated only that which 

now only it loves, i. e. fin. South's Sermons, 

2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing for 
another. * 

The whole univerſe is ſupported by giving and 

returning, by commerce and commutation. - 

Saut Sermons , 

According to the temper of mankind, 

it is abſolutely ne that there be ſome me- 


thod and means of commutation, as that of money.. 
? | Ray on the Creatin. 


The uſe of money, in the commerce and traf- 
fick of mankind, is that of ſaving the commutation 
of more bulky commodities. ont an Gains. 


% 


Locke. 


nd 


y 
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| 3. Ranſom ; the act of-exchanging a corps- - 

ral for a pecuniary thment. 
The law of God had allowed àn evaſion, that 

is, by way of cm or redemption, Brown. 

Commu TAT1vE, kem-mY'-ti-tiv. adj. [from 
commute.) Relative to exchange; as, um- 
mutative fuſtice, that honeſty which is ex- 
erciſed in traffick, and which is contrary 
to fraud in bargains. : 


{| To COMMU'TE, kôm- müt'. v. a. [commutos 


Lat.] 

1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 

place of another; to give or receive one 

thing for another. | 
This will c:mmute our taſks; exchange theſe 

pleaſant and gainful ones, which God afligns, for 

thoſe ungaſy and fruitleſs ones we impoſe on our- 


ſelves. Decay of Piety. 
2, To buy off, or ranſom one obligation'by 
another. 


Some commute ſwearing for whoring as if for- 
bearance of the one were a diſpenfation for the 
other, L' Eftrange. 

To Commvu'Tt, kom-milt”. v. x. To atone; 
to bargain for exemption. 

Thole inſtitutions which God deſigned for 
means to further men in holineſs, they look vpon 
as a privilege to ſerve inftead of it, and to com- 
mule for it. South's Sermons. 

Commu'TUAL, köm-ma-tä-àl. ad}. [con and 

| -utual.] Mutual; reciprocal. Ufed only 

in-poetry. - 

| Love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 

Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. | 

| | Shqgkeſp. Hamlet. , 

There, with commutual zeal, we both had trove - 

In acts of dear benevolemer and love; 

Brothers in peace, not'rivals in command. 

4 ; | Pope. OHNy. 

COMPACT, k6m/-pikt. n. ſ. [patum, Lat. 1 
A contract; an accord; an agreement ; a - 
mutual and ſettled appointment between 
two or more, to do or to forbear ſome- 

thing. It had anciently the accent on the - 

luaſt ſyllable. - 

ls hope the king made peace with all of us; 
And the compact is firm and true in me. | 

| Sia. Richard III. 

In the beginnings of ſpeech there was an im- 

plicit c-mpa&#, founded upon common conſent, that 

ſuch words, voices, or geſtures, ſhould be 

whereby they would expreſs their thoughts. South. 

To ComPACT, k6m-pakt'. Ve A, [compingo, 
compattum, Lat.] | 

I- To join together with firmneſs ; to unite 
cloſely ; to confolidate. 


CO II 5 — 
* 0 


1. Inform her full of my particular fears: 


And theret6 add ſuch reaſons of your on, 
As may compad?-it more. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his cmpacted firength 
Stretch'd and diſſolv d into unftinew'd length. 
1 Denham. - 
By what degrees this carth's mp ſphere 
Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, and towns, to 
: bear. Riſcommen, - 
This difeaſe is more dangerous, as the ſolids are 
more ſtrict and competed, and conſequently mork - 
ſo as people are advanced in age. Arbuth. on Diet. 
Now the bright ſun compact the precious ſtone, 
Imparting radiant luſtre like his o,] ¹ꝓ. . 
2. To make out of ſomethingg. 
wee ſhall have ſhortly diſcbrd in the ſpheres: SB. 
3. To league witBßn. . | 
Compact with her that's gone, think'ſt thou thy 
. 1 


WF. oaths, . | | 
Though they would ſwear. down each particular 
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f 
Were teſlimonies? Sbalgſp. Mee for Meaſures - 
. FEE 4. Te 


COM 
4. To join together; to bring into 4 ſyſtem. 


e ſee the world fo compadted, that each thing 
preſerveth other things, and allo itlelf. Heber. 
Comra'ct, k6m-pakt'. adj. [compattus, Lat.] 
t. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; denſe ; of firm tex- 
ture. 
Is not the denſity greater in free and open ſpaces, 
- void of air and other groſſer bodies, than within 
the pores of water, glaſs, cryſtal, gems, and other 
compact bodies? Newton's Opticli. 


Without attraction, the diſſevered particles of 


the chaos could never convene into ſuch great 


compact maſſes as the planets. Bentley. 
2, Compoſed ; conſiſting. 
| The lunatic, the lover, and the 

Are of imagination all compa@. . Shakeſp. 


A wand'ring fire, 
Compact of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold environs around condenſcs, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 
3. Joined; held together, 
In one hand-Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, 
cempact with wax together. Peacham. 
4+ Brief, and well connected; as, a compact 
diſcour ſe . 
Where a foreign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
cloſe, and compact, we muſt ſtudy the utmoſt force 
of our language, Felton, 
Comea'cTEDNESS, k&m-pik'-tEd-nis. 7. / 
{from compacted.] Firmneſs ; denſity. 
Sticking or compadtedneſs, being natural to den- 
ſity, requires ſome exceſs of gravity in proportion 
to the denfity, or ſome other outward violence, to 
brea it. *'L why on Bodies. 
Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extreme- 
ly compacted and hard; which compa3ednge and 
hardneſs is a demonſtration that nothing could be 
produced by them ; Cheyre. 
ComeX4'cTLyY, k6m-pak't-ly. adv. [from com- 


pad.) 
1, Cloſely ; denſely. 
2. With neat joining; with good compac- 
ture. 
„ Comrya'cTNESs, kom-pak't-nlis. 2. /. [from 
| compact.] Firmneſs ; cloſeneſs ; denſity. 
| Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverable in this, for it cometh ſhort. of 
their c:mpadneſs and durity. Brown. 
I be beſt lime mortar will not have attained its 
utmoſt compadneſe, till fourſcore years after it has 
been employed in building. This is one reaſon 
| why, in demoliſhing ancient fabrics, it is eaſier to 
= break the ſtone than the mortar. Boyle. 
— The reſt, by reaſon of the compa2neſs of terreſ- 
trial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 
; | Woodward. 
Comya'ctvat, kdm-pik'-tshiir. 2. /. {from 
compact. ] Structure; manner in which any 
= thing is joined together; compagination. 
| A good word, but not in uſe. 
g And over it a fair portcullis hung, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 


Milton. 


With comely c s, and cempact᷑ure ſtrong, 
= Neither unſecmly „ nor yet exceeding long. 
= * JS . Fairy Queen. 


COMPA4GES, köm-pà“-jes. 2. . [Lat.] A 
= ſyſtem of many parts united. 
The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
52 Jaye © pipes and veſſels, for the fluids to paſs 
rough. 


] Kay. 
CoMPAGINA'TION, köm-pa-jiI-nà-shun. 1. / 


tion; connexion; contexture. 
The jintire or broken 
netical fabrick under it. 
Co'MPANABLENESS, kim-pan/-abl-nls. =. . 
from company.] The quality of being a 
good companion; ſociableneſs. A word 
not now in uſm. | 
His eyes full of merry ſimplicity, his words of 
hearty con panablencſs.. n a . uiney. 
. A 


* 


inatizn of the mag- 


2 
* 


{-ompago, Lat.] Union; ſtructure; MO: | 


Brown's Hulg. Err. 


: 


| 


Sidney R 
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company.) Social ; having the qualities of a 
companion; ſociable; maintaining friendly 
intercourſe. 

Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 


but <ampaniable and reſpective. Bacon's Henry VII. 
ComPa'N10N, kim-pin'-yan. 3. /. Lcompag- 


non, Fr.] 


t. One with whom a man frequently con- 


verſes, or with whom he ſhares his hours 
of relaxation. It differs from friend, as 
acquaintance from confidence. 

How now, my lord ? why do you 1 alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions make 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


Some friend is a companion at the table, and will 
not continue in the day of thy affliction. 
Ecclus, vi. 10. 
With anxious doubts, with raging paſhons torn, 
No ſweet companion ncar with whom to mourn. 


Prior. 
2. A partner; an aſſociate, | 
Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in la- 


bour, and fellow ſoldier. Phil. ii. 25. 
Bereav'd of happineſs, thou may'ſt partake 

His puniſhment, eternal miſery ; 

Which would be all his ſolace and revenge, 

Thee once to gain compani:n of his woe, Milton, 


3. A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 


I ſcorn you, ſcurvy companion / What? you poor, 
baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate! away, 
you mouldy rogue, away! Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

It gives boldneſs to every petty compani:n to 
ſpread rumours to my defamation, where I cannot 
be preſent. Raleigh, 


ComPA'/xIONABLE, kim-pin'-y6-nabl. 44 


[from companien.] Fit for good fellowſhip ; 
ſocial ; agreeable. 


He had a more c:mpani:nable wit, and ſwayed | 


more among the good fellows. Clarend'y, 


ComPaA'NIONABLY, kim-pan'-y6-ni-bly. adv. 


[from companionable.) In a companionable 
manner, 


Comea'N10NSHIP, küm-pän'-yün-shlp. 2. /. 


[from companion. | 


. Company ; train. 


Alcibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 
All of c:mpani:aſbip. Shakefp. Timon, 


2. Fellowſhip ; aſſociation. 


If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 
The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ends, 


- You call your policy; how is t leſs, or worſe, 


That it ſhall hold-companienſdip in peace 
With honour as in war ? Shakeſp. C:ri-lanus. 


CO'MPANY, küm'-pa-ny. 2. ſ. [compagnie, 


Fr.; either from con and pagus one of the 


ſame town; or con and pants one that eats 


of the ſame meſs.] 


I. Perſons aſſembled together; a body of 


men. 
Go, carry Sir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. 
i ' Shbakeſp. Heury IV. 
Honeſt company, I thank you all, | 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife. 
/ Shakeſp. 


2. Perſons afſembled for the entertainment 


of each other; an aſſembly of pleaſure. 
A crowd is not c:mpany; and faces are but a 

gallery of pictures, where there is no love. 
Uh Bacen r Eſſays. 


3. Perſons conſidered as aſſembled for con- 


verſation; or as capable of converſation 
and mutual entertainment. 3 
Monſſeur Zulichem came to me among the reſt 
of the good company of the town. Temple. 
Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
of habitudes, and converſation with the beſt c- 
Dryden. 


: : 


— 


Co'MPANIABLE, kim-p4'-n$-Abl, adj. from 


| 


| 


6. Perſons united in a joint trade 6; 


COM 


| 4+ The ſtate of a companion; the 3 
companying ; converſation ; fel 
It is more plcaſant to enjoy the « 


A of e- 
Owinig 
ompany ot him 


that can ſpeak ſuch words, than by ſuch worde! 
be perſuaded to follow ſolitarineſs "ih 
Nor will I wretched thee Mey, 


In death forſake, but keep thee cou 
ye 
. Did,“ Fal e. 
Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamour: Jof LW 
converſation, that he did not think he livnt on 
he was not in company with his beloved Bal. 
? Gu | 
5. A number of perſons united for the ce, 
tion or performance of any thin g; ab 77 
Shakelpeare was an actor, wlan there wer 
ſeven companies of players in the town togert.s, 


Taco 


Dera; 
ſhip. Partner, 
7. A number of ſome particular rank gr pr 

feſhon, united by ſome charter: 3 boch 

corporate; a ſubordinate corporation. 
This emperor ſeems to have buen the firf wg 
incorporated the ſeveral trades of Rome into 4. 
Pani ca, with their particular privileg es. 
Arbuthnet en (icing, 
8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; 7, 
many as are under one captain. 
Every captain brought with him thrice ſo mary 
in his company as was expected. 
Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turl, 
} To bear Company. 7 To accompany; 5 
*U To keep Company. aſſociate with; to 
be companion to. 
I do deſire thee 


To bear me company, and go with me, Shale. 
Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 
do well to keep company with the Arrias and Portia 
of old Rome, Drydzi, 
| Admitred to that equal ſxy, 
His faithful dog ſhall bear him company, 
Pope's Ejſay on Mas. 
Why ſhould he call her whore? Who 4e, her 
company ? | Shale p. Othelis, 
10. To keep Company. To frequent houſes of 
entertainment. a 
11. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe. 


To Cour Ax, kum'-pa-ny. v. a. (from the 
noun.]. To accompany ; to attend; to be 
companion to; to be aſſociated with. 

I am 
The ſoldier that did company theſe three. 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Thus, through what path ſoc'er of life we rove, 
Rage companies our hate, and grief our love. Prur. 


To Co mrany, kum'-pa-ny. v. u. 
1. To aſſociate one's ſelf with. 
I vote to you not to company with fornicators, 
1 Cor. v. 9. 
2+ To be a gay companion. Obſolete. 
For there thou needs muſt learn to langh, to le, 
To face, to for ge, to ſcoff, to company. 
Spenſer's Hubberd's Tot. 
Co'MPARABLE, k6m'-pi-ribl. adj. [from 7 
compare.) Worthy to be compared; of 
equal regard; worthy to contend for pre- 
ference. 
This preſent world affordeth not any thing con- 
parable unto the publick duties of rel gion. Healer. 
A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent ſoldier both by ſea and land. 
: | Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the eu- 
joyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
| | - Addiſon's Spectator. 
Co'MPARABLY, kdm'-pi-rib-ly. adv. from 
comparalle.] In a manner or degree WO 
to be compared. | 
There could no form for — 99. 
comparably umagi like that of the tore? 
4 N 1 Woitan's Arabitecturt. 
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compares] In logick, the two things com- 
d to one another. | 
ComPA'RATIVE, köm-pär'-A- tiv. adj. [com- 
parutivua, Lat.] 8 : 
1. Eftimated by compariſon ; not poſitive ; 
ſolute. 
* Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ew n to the point of envy, if twere made 
arative for your virtues, . be ſtiled 
hangman of his realm. 
* Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
There reſteth the comparative, that is, granted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet wherher 
other things be not to be preferred before the ex- 
irpation of hereſies. Bacon. 
The bloſſom is a poſitive good; although the 
remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a com- 
parative good z |: Bacon, 
This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative levit y 
to the fluid that incloſes it, would neceſſarily aſcend 
to the top. Bentley. 


| 2. Having the power of comparing different 
things. 75 

Beauty is not known by an eye or noſe; it con- 
ſiſts in a ſymmetry, and it is the comparative faculty 


which notes it. Glanvwille's Scepſis Scientifica. 


z. Un grammar.) The comparative degree 
expreſſes more of any quantity in one 
thing than in another ; as, the right hand 
is tbe ſtronger. 

E ComMPA/RATIVELY, köm-pär-A-tiv-Iy. adv. 
© \from comparative.] In a ſtate of compa- 
riſon; according to eſtimate made by com- 
pariſon ; not poſitively. 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
etecemed good or evil comparatively, and not poſi- 
tively or ſimply. | Bacon. 

In this world, whatever is called good, is com- 
paratively with other things of this kind, or with 
the evil mingled in its compoſition; ſo he is a 
good man that is better than men commonly are, 
or in whom the good qualities are more than the 
bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparatively lighter than 
the ordinary terreſtrial matter of the globe, ſub- 
ſided laſt. Woodward, 

But how few, comparatively, are the inſtances 
=. of this wiſe application | Rogers. 

7 2 kim-pir. v. a. [comparo, 

4 t. "» 1 

1. To make one thing the meaſure of another; 
to eſtimate the relative goodneſs or bad - 
neſs, or other qualities, of any one thing, 

* how it differs from ſomething 
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I will hear Brutus — | 
I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons, 
4 I Shakeſp. 
They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, and 
comparing themſelves among themſelves, are not 
* | 2 Cor. x. 1 2. 
No man can think it grievous, who conſiders 
the pleaſure and ſweetneſs of love, and the glo- 
nous victory of overcoming evil with goqd; and 
then compares theſe with the reſtleſs torment, and 
perpetual tumults, of a malicious and revengeful 
ſpirit, - Till fin. 
He that has got the ideas of numbers, and hath 
n the pains to compare one, two, and three, to 
fix, cannot chuſe but know they are equal. Locke. 
Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
#f preſent and future pleaſure and pain, when they 
are compared together, and ſo the abſent conſidered 
as future. | 
. It may be obſerved, that when the com- 
pariſon intends only fimilitude or illuftra- 
— by likeneſs, we uſe to before the thing 


auger 10 a fire. 


4 


Comrd'nATES,. kim-pY-ri-tEs, g. . [from | 


Locke.” 


ught for illuſtration ; as, he compared 
| | 


COM 


tors and counſellors to the winds; for that the ſea 

| would be calm and quiet, if the winds did not 
trouble it. Bacon Apoyphthegms. 

3. When two perſons or things are compared, 
to diſcover their relative proportion of any 
quality, with is uſed before the thing uſed 

as a meaſure. 

Black Macbeth 


Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, being cempar d 


With my confineleſs harms. Shak. Macbeth. 
To c:mpare | 
Small things with greateſt. Milt. Par. Reg. 


He carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid ſo fair, 


As nature could not with his art compare. Dryden. 


If he compares this tranſlation with the original, | 


he will find that the three firſt ſtanzas are rendered 
almoſt word for word. Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. To compare is in Spenſer uſed after the 
Latin compare for to get; to procure ; to 
obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, ſtill did ſpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. 


CourA kx, kim'-par. . /. [from the verb. 
1. The ſtate of being compared; compara- 
tive eſtimate; compariſon ; poſlibility of 
entering into compariſon. 
There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 
Oh, things without compare / _ 
As their ſmall galleys may not hold compare 
Witk our tall ſhips, Waller. 
Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moſt glorious. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
2. Simile ; fimilitude ; illuſtration by com- 
pariſon. 
True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 
Approve their truths by Troilus; when their 
rhimes, 50 
Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimilies. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Comyea'k150N, küm-pärAs-sün. 2. /. {compa- 
raiſon, Fr.] 
t. The act of comparing. 
Natalis Comes, comparing his 


Suc kling. 


parts with thoſe 


are much more like thoſe of a lion: ſo eaſy it is 
to drive on the compariſon too far to make it good. 
Grew's Muſzum. 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
gedy; for he fays, that herein he is to imitate 
the tragick poet. Dryden. 
2. The ſtate of being compared. 
If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good 
and evil, we ſhall find it lies much in compariſon. 
Locke. 
Objects near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize that are more 
remote; and ſo it is with pleaſure and pain: the 
reſent is apt to carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance 
ave the diſadvantage in the c:mpariſmm. Locle. 
3. A comparative eſtimate; proportion. 
If men would live as religion requires, the 
world would be a moſt lovely and deſirable place, 
in compariſon of what now it is. Tillotſon. 
One can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentiful a ſoil 
ſhould become ſo miſcrably unpeopled, in compa- 


, 


4. A fimile in writing or ſpeaking ; an illuſ- 

tration by fimilitude. | 
As fair and as good a kind of hand in hang com- 
| periſ-n, had been ſomething too fair and too good 
for any lady. | 

5. [In grammar.) The formation of an ad- 
jective through its various degrees of ſigni- 
fication ; as, ffrong, ftronger, ſtrongeſt. 

To COMPA'RT, kom- phrt. v. a. [co ir 
Fr. from con and partior, Lat.] To divide 
to mark out a general defign into its vari- 
ous parts and ſubdivifions. 

I make haſte to the caſting and comparting of 
the whole work. Metten : Architecture. 


of a man, reckons his claws among them, which 


riſen of what it once was. Addiſ. Remarks on Italy. 


Solon compared the people unte the ſea, and ora- 


Fairy Q. | 


| 


Shakeſp. \ 


COM 


| ComPa'rTIMENT, kom-pirt-F-ment. 1. J. 
[compartiment, Fr.) A diviſion of picture, 
or deſign. | 
The circumference is divided into twelve com- 
fartiments, each containing a complete picture. 
Pope, 
COMPARTI TION, k6m-pir-tish'-fin, n. 7 
[from compart.] 
r. The act of comparting or dividing, ; 
I will come to the compartition, by which the 
authors of this art underſtand a graceful and uſe- 
ful diſtribution of the whole groundplot, both for 
rooms of office and entertainment. 
2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; a 
ſeparate part. 
Their temples and amphitheatres needed no 
compartitions, Wetton's Architefture. 


ComPA'RTMENT, k6m-pi'rt-ment. 2. /. [from 
compartiment, Fr.] Diviſion ; ſeparate part 
of a deſign. 

The ſquare will make you ready for all manner 
of c:mpartments, baſes, pedeſtals, and buildings. 
Peacham on Drawing. 

To COMPASS, küm'-pòs. v. a. [compaſſer, 
Fr. cempaſſare, Ital. paſſibus metiri, Lat.] 

1. To encircle; to environ; to ſurround; 
to incloſe: it has ſometimes around, or 
about, added. 

A darkſome way, 
That deep deſcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour c:mpaſſed around. 
Fairy Queen. 
I ſee thee compaſe'd with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds. 

Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Now all the bleſſings - * 
Of a glad father compaſs thee about ! Shak. Tempeſt. 

The ſhady trees cover him with their ſhadow : 
the willows of the brook compaſ; him about. 
Jab, xl. 22. 
Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around. 
Dryden Virgil. 
To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher; 
Thus wert thou compaſſed with circling fire. Dryd, 
2. To walk round any thing. | 
Old Chorineus cempaſi d thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round. Dryden: x. 

3. To beleaguer; to beſiege; to block. 

Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and 
compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on every ſide. 

5 Luke, xix. 43. 

4. To graſp; to incloſe in the arms; to ſeize. 


5. To obtain; to procure; to attain ; to have 


in the power. 
That which by wiſdom he ſaw to be requiſite 
for that people, was by as great wiſdom compaſed. 
| Hooker's Preface, 
His maſter being one of great r 
In court to compaſs any ſuit not hard. 
Hubberd*s Tale. 
If T can check my erring love, I will; 
If not, to compaſs her I'll uſe my ſkill. Sbakeſp. 
- How can you hope to compaſs your deſigns, 
And not diſſemble them? Denbam i Saby. 
He had a mind to mak: himſelf maſter of Wey- 
mouth, if he could c:mpaſs it without engaging 
his army before it. Clarendon. 
The church of Rome createth titular patriarchs 
of Conſtantinople and Alexandria; ſo loth is the 
| Pope to loſe the renembrance of any title that he 
hath once compaſſed. Brereweed, 
Invention 1s the firſt part, and abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary to them both; yet no rule ever was, or ever 
can be given, how to c:mpaſe it. Dryden's Dofref. 
The knowledge o what is good and what is 
evil, what ought and what ought not to be d 


is a thing too large to be eompaſſet, and too hard to 
be maſtered, — i brains and ſtudy, parts and 
contemplarion. | 7 


. 
. 
- 


In ev'ry work reg ird the writer's end, 


| 


Since none cauc paſi more than they intend. Pope. 


6. Ip 


Netten. 


| 
| 


6. UIn law.] To take meaſures preparatory | 


7. The power of the voice to expreſs the 


To move; but doth, if th' other do. 


Card, whereby mariners ſteer.. 


com 


to any thing; as, to compats the death of 
the king. N ö 
Cour Ass, küm'-püs. u. ſ. {from the verb.] 
1. Circle; round. 
This day I breathed firſt; time is come round; 
And where 1 did begin, there ſhall I end-. 
My life is run its compaſs. Shakyſp. Julius Cæſur. 
2, Extent; reach; graſp. 
O Julict, 1 already know thy grief; 
It ſtrains me paſt the compaſe of my wits. Sag. 
That which is out of the compaſs of any man's 
power, is to that man impoſſible. South's Sermons, 
How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the 
compaſ: of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 
Animals in their generation are wiſer than the 
ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies in a very narrow compaſ;. 
222 | Addiſon's Spectator. 
This author hath tried the force and compaſs of 
out language with much ſucceſs. Swift. 
3. Space; room; limits, either of time or 


fpace. 


* 


No leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is | 


taken up in theſe. Pope's Eſſay en Homer's Battles. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an enter- 
prize which may be diſpatched in a ſhort compaſs 
of time. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Lou have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hoſpitals and the workhouſe, 
within the compaſs of one year, and towards the 
end of a long, expenſive war. Atterbury. 
4. Encloſure; circumference. 
And their mount Palatine, 
Th' imperial palace, compaſs huge, and high 
The ſtructure. Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
Which now on ſeven high hills triumphant reigns, 
Aud in that compaſs all the world contains. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
5: Adeparture from the right line; an indi- 
rect advance; as, to fetch a compaſs round 
the camp. 
6. Moderate ſpace; moderation; due limits. 
Certain it is, that in two hundred years before 
(1 {penn within compaſs) no ſuch commiſſion had 
been executed in either of theſe provinces. 
: | n Davies on Treland. 
Nothing is likelier to keep a man within com- 
pa, than the having conſtantly before his eyes 
the Rate of his affairs, in a regular courſe of ac- 
count.. x Locke, 


notes of muſick. 
You would found me from my loweſt note to 
the top of my compaſs. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began : 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compoſe of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 


8. [This is rarely uſed in the ſingular.] The 
inſtrument with which circles are drawn, 
If they be two, they are two ſo, 
As ſtiff twin cenpaſſes are two: ; 
Thy fou}, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 


* 


In his hand 
He took the golden campaſſer, prepar d 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumferibe e 
This univerſe, and all created things. 
* Milton: Paradiſe Lo. 
To fix one foot of their compaſs wherever they 


ink fit, and extend the other to ſuch terrible | 


lengths, without deſcribing any cireumference at 
all, is-40 leave us and themſclves in a very uncer- 
© tain ſtate. Stift. 
9. The inftrument compoſed of a needle and 


The breath of religion fills the. ſails; profit is- 


ö 


Donne. 


| 


by which faRious Keer their 
the compaſs by. w King Charke, 


. 
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COM 


Rude as their ſhips was navigation then, 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known: 
Coaſting they kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-ſtar ſhone, 
Dryden. 


With equal force the tempeſt blows by turns / 2. Conſiſtent ; agreeable. 


From ev'r of the ſeaman's compe/;. 
——— 
He that firſt diſcovered the uſe of 
did more for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful 
commodities, than thoſe who built workhouſes. 


Locke. | 


10. In old language there was a phraſe, to 
come in compaſs, to be brought round. 


ComraAss-SAw, kim'-ptis-s4". 2. / 
The compaſr-ſaw Mould not have its teeth ſet, 


as other faws have; but the edge of it ſhould be 


made ſo broad, and the back ſo thin, that it may 
eaſily follow the broad edge. Its office is to cut 
a round; and therefore the edge muſt be made 
broad, and the back thin, that the back may have 
a wide kerf to turn in. 
COMPA'SSION, kim-pish'-in. . /. (com- 


paſſion, Fr. from con and patior, Lat.] Pity ; | 


commiſeration; ſorrow for the ſufferings 


of others; painful ſympathy. 
Ye had cep of me in my bonds. 
| Hebrews, X. 34. 
Their angry hands | 


My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact; 


This pleads c:mpaſ/ion, and repents the fact. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The good-natured man is apt to be moved with 


compaſſizn for thoſe misfortunes or infirmities, 


which another would turn into ridicule. 
Addiſon's Speftator. 
To Compea'ss10N, kim-pash/-ain. v. a. [from 
the noun.] To pity ; to compaſhonate ; to 
commiſerate. A word ſcarcely uſed. 
O heavens! can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not compaſſion him ? 
er '  Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 
ComPA'SSIONATE, küm-päsb'- ün-Et. adj. 


[from compaſſion.] Inclined to compaſſion; 


inclined to pity ; merciful ; tender; melt- 
ing; ſoft ; eaſily affected with ſorrow by 
the miſery of others, , 
There never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſionate. 
South's Sermons. 
To COMPA'SSIONATE, kim-pish'-6-nit. v. a. 
[from the noun. ] Topfty; to commiſerate. 
Experience layeth princes torn eſtates before 
their eyes, and withal perſuades them to c:mpaſ- 
ſionate themſelves. _ Raleigh, 
Cempaſſionates my pains, and pities me! 
What is compaſſion, when *tis void of love ? 
Adiiſon's Catz. 
ComPa's$I0NATELY, kim-pish'-un-tt-1F. 
_ [from compaſſionate.] Mercifully ; ten- 
erly. Ee. 
The fines were aſſigned to the rebuilding St. 


Paul's, and thought therefore to be the more ſe- | 


verely impoſed, and the leſs compaſſienately reduced 
and excuſed, & Clarendon. 
ComPATERNITY, köm-pä-tér-ny-ty. n. J 
[con and paternitas, Lat.] | 
Goſſipred, or compaternity, by the canon law, is 
a ſpiritual affinity; and a juror that was goſſip to 
either of the parties might, in former times, have 
been challenged as not indifferent by our law. 
ö a Davies i State of Treland. 
ComPaATIBYLITY, köm-pät-y-bi-Ii-tY . 2. / 
[from compatible.] Conſiſtency ; the power 
of co-exiſting with ſomething elſe ; agree- 
ment with any thing. r 
COMPATIBLE, k6m-pat/-Ibl. adj, [cor- 
rupted by an unſkilful compliance with 
pronunciation, from competible, from com- 
2 N . to. ſuit, to agree. e is 
ound in good writers, aud always 
to be uſed. a ned 5 


— —— —— ⏑— -c. * 


11. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent w 


compaſe, 


| | ComPA'TIBLY, kom-pit-th-1}, adv, 


MMoxeon. | 


d 
| 


| 


| 


1 
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COM 


; | ith ; not 
mcongruous to, 
The object of the will is ſuch a good as is c. 


| petible to an intellectual nature. 


Hale. Origin of Manking 


Our s have joined together ſu TT 
are by . the moſt — —— 
anger, meekneſs with piety, and prudence with 
x diſſimulation. b 25 Brom 

CoMePA TIBLENESS, k6m-pit'-{hl-ni;, „ ; 

[from compatible.) Conſiſtency ; agrecmeft 

with any thing. ; 


compatible.) Fitty; ſuitably. rom 
| ComeA'TIENT, kom-pa'-shtat. adj. [from 
con and patior, Lat.] Suffering together. 


 ComPaA'TRIOT, k6m-pY-tri-Ut, u. F fr 
con and patria, Lat.] One of the ſam 
country. | Die 
The governor knew he was ſo circumſpe& 5 
not to adhere to any of the factions of the time 
in a neutrality indifferently and friendly entertain. 
ing all his 5 : Drummond, 
ComMPyE'teR, kom-pe'r. n. /. [compar, Lat.] 
Equal; companion; colleague ; allociate, 
: Seſoſtris, 
That monarchs harneſs d, to his chariot yok'd 
Baſc ſervitude, and his dethron' d compeer; 
>; 'd furiouſly. Philip, 
ours“ EA, kom-per. v. a. [from the 
un.] To be equal with; to mate, 
In his own. grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. 
An my right, ISR 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
Shateſp. King Lear, 
To COMPE'L, kdm-ptl'. v. a. [compello, Lat.] 
I. To force to ſome act; to oblige ; to con- 


ſtrain ; to neceſſitate; to urge irrefiftibly, 
- You will compel me then to read the will? 


: Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
The ſpinners, carders, fullers, compell'd by hun- 
| er, | | 
And lack of other means, in defp'rate manner 
Daring th' event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
: Sal. 
He refuſed, and ſaid, J will not cat : but his 
ſervants, together with the woman, compelledhim, 
155 1 Samuel, xxvii. 23. 
But firſt the lawleſs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
Mult be compell' d by ſigns and judgments dire. 
Milton, 
All theſe bleſſings could but enable, not compel, 
us to be happy. Clarendun. 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Cos bell 'd to drink the deep Lethean flood. Dryd-n. 
2. To take by force or violence; to raviſh 


common and harſh. 
| The ſubjects grief 
Comes' through commiſſions, which compel from 
each 
The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
3. To gather together, and unite in a com- 
pany, A Latiniſm, compellere gregem. 
* He to the town return'd, 
| Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop m—__ 
4. To ſeize; to overpower. 1 
Our men ſecure nor guards nor centries held, 
But eaſy. ſleep their weary limbs compell d. Dryden. 
ComPt'LLABLE, kom-peV-1Abl. ag [from 
cr 


compel.) That may be forced. Perhaps it 
« ſhould be compellible. . 


Comperaa'riON, kbm-pll-lY-shin. n,/.[from 
compello, Lat.] The ſtyle of addreſs ; the 


- 
* 


| word of ſelutation. The 


from; to ſeize. This fignification is un- 


c O M 


The ile beſt fitted for all perſons, on all occa- 


is the compe/lation of Father, which 
ene. D, Rube of Devotion 
peculiar compellation o the kings in France, 
3 7 which is nothing elſe but father. Temple. 
court LER, kom- pe ür. n. /. [from compel. 
He that forces another. 


CO'MPEND, k6m'-ptnd. 1. / [compendium, 
Lat.] Abridgment ; ſummary ; epitome 
contraction; breviate. 

Fir in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtract, 

| into brief compend:. 

ä Watts" Improvement of the Mind. 
CoMPENDIA'RIOUS, kom-pEn-dy-A'-ryus. 24%. 

compendiarius, Lat.] Short; contracted ; 

— abridged 
ComPreENDIO'SITY, köm-pën-dy-&s“ -A- ty. 2. . 

from compendious.) Shortneſs; contracted 
brevity- Dic. 

ComreE'nDIOUS, köm-pen-dyùs. adj. [from 

um.] Short; ſummary; abridged ; 
comprehenſive; holding much in a narrow 
ſpace; direct; near; by which time is 
ed. and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendious and expeditious 
ways, whereby they ſhortened their labours, and 
gained time. , Woodward. 
Compe/NDIOUSLY, k6m-pen'-dyus-ly, adv. 

[from compendious.] Shortly ; in a ſhort 

method ; ſummarily ; in epitome, 

By the apoſtles we have the ſubſtance of Chriſ- 
tian belief compendiouſly drawn into few and ſhort 
articles. Hooker, 

The ſtare br condition of matter, before the 
world was a- making, is compendiouſly expreſſed by 
the word chaos, Bentley. 
ComeE/nDIOUSNE8sS, köm-pén'-dyüs-nis. u. / 

from compendious.] Shortneſs; brevity ; 
comprehenſion in a narrow compaſs. 

The inviting eaſineſs and compendionſugſi of this 
aſſertion, ſhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley's Sermons. 

COMPE' NDIUM, k6m-pen'-dyum. u. / Lat.] 
Abridgment ; ſummary ; breviate ; abbre- 
viature ; that which holds much in a nar- 
row room ; the near 8 6 | 

After we are grown well acquainted with a 
ſhort ſyſtem or compendium of a ſcience, which is 
written in the plaineſt and moſt ſimple manner, 
it is then proper to read a larger» regular treatiſe 
on that ſubject. Watts on the Mind. 

Courz'x SABLE, kOm-pen'-slbl. adj. [compen- 


_—_— 


17600 That which may be recompenſed. 
0 


. COMPE/NSA TE, kom-pen'-sat. v. a. 
[compenſo, Lat.] To recompenſe; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance;z to | 
countervail ; to make amends for. 

The length of the night, and the dews thereof, 


r the heat of the day. Bacon Nat. Hi/. 
© The pleaſures of life do not compenſate the miſe- 
rie Pri 


8. | 
Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 
The proper organs, proper pow'rs, aſlign'd ; 
Each ſeeming want compenſated of courſe, 
Herewith degrees of ſwiftneſs, there of force. Pope. 
ConezxsA“Tion, köm-pen'-sä-shün. 2. / 
(from compenſate.) Recompence; ſome- 
thing equivaſent: amends. 
Poynings, the better to make compenſation of his 
in the wars, called a parliament. 
All other debts may compenſation find ; 
But love is ſtrict, and will be paid in kind. 
5 ; Dryden's Aurengzebe. | 
conrx'xsATivr, köm-pënu-sd- tiv. ad}. [from 
compenſate.) That which compenſates ; 
wat which countervails. 
To Compe'nss, kom-pins'. v. a. Icompenſo, 
It.] To compenſate; to countervail; 
to be equivalent to; to counterbalance; | 


Wespen. 


R | 


COM 


It ſoemeth, the weight of the quickſilver doth 
not compenſe the weight of a ſtone, more than the 
weight of the aqua- ſortis. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
The joys of the two marriages were compenſed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Arthur. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Zo COMPERE'NDINATE, k6m-ptr-en'-di- 
nat”. v. a. [comperendino, Lat.] To delay. 
CoMPERENDINA'TION, kOm-peEr-En-di-ni- 
Shun. 2. , [from comperendinate.] Delay; 
dilatorineſs. 
Co'MPETENCE, k6m'-p&-t6ns. 
Co'MPETENCY, k6m'-p&-t6n-8F. 
competent.] 
1, Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuffici- 
ent, without ſuperfluity. 

Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a cempetency 
to thoſe recreative diſcourſes which maintain the 
chearfulneſs of ſociety; Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 
is equal to the neceſſities of life. 
For competence of liſe I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. 
Fn Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
| It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the 
mean : ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 


n. ſ. [from 


A diſcreet learned clergyman, with a campetency 


fit ſor one of his education, may be an entertaining, 
an uſeful, and ſometimes a neceſſary companion. 
| * Stoift. 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence. 

Pope. 
3. {In law.] The power or capacity of a 
Judge or court, for taking cogniſance of 
an affair. 
COMP ETENT, k6m'-pe-tEnt. adj. [compe- 
tens, Lat.) 
1, Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 

If there be any power in imagination, the diſ- 
tance muſt be competent, the medium not adverſe, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Bac. Nat. Hif. 

2+ Adapted to any purpoſe without defect or 
ſuperfluity. 

The greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover 
Ireland. 85 Davies on Treland. 

To draw men from great exceſs, it is not amiſo, 
though we uſe them unto ſomewhat leſs than is 
competent. : Hooker. 

3. Reaſonable ; moderate. 

A competent number of the old being firſt read, 
the new ſhould ſucceed. Hooker. 

The clergy have gained ſome inſight into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
world. | Atterbury's Sermons, 

4. Qualified; fit: a competent judge, is one 
who has a right of juriſdiction in the caſe; 

Let us firſt conſider how competent we are for the 
office. Government ef the Tongue. 

5. Conſiſtent with; incident to, 

That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 
things, who never ſlumbers nor fleeps, but is not 
competent to any finite being. Locke. 

Co/MPETENTLY, kom'-p6-tent-ly. adv. [from 
competent. | 
1. Adequately ; properly. | 
think it hath been competent/y proved. Bentley. 


Bacon, |, Reaſonably ; moderately ; without ſuper- 


fluity or want. 
Sorne places require men competently endowed ; 
but none think the appointment to be a duty of 
juſtice bound to reſpect deſert. | Wotton. 
COMPE'T1BLE, kom-pet'-Ibl, adj.. [from 
competo, Lat. For this word a corrupt 
orthography has introduced. compatible] 
Suitable to; conſiſtent with. | 
It is not 6:mpeiible with the of God ſo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. | 
<4 74-6 wb +1 . © a Hammond on Fandamentals. 
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Thoſe are properties not at all competib/c to body 
or matter, though of never ſo pure a mixture. 

Glanvill:. 

The duration of eternity a parte ante is ſuch as 

is only competible to the eternal God, and not com- 

municable to any created being. Sir Mutthewo Hale. 


CoMPE'TIBLENESS, kOm-ptt'-Ibl-nls. 2. / 
(from competible.] Suitableneſs ; fitneſs. 


COMPETITION, Kk6m-pe-tlsh/-in, . /. 
[from con and petitio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what an- 
other endeavours tv gain at the ſame time; 
rivalry ; conteſt. 

The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine wars, 
upon the competition of both houſes, would again 
return. Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian's could 
not come in competition. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

Though what produces any degree of pleaſure 
be in itfelf good, and what is apt to produce any 
degree of pain be evil, yet often we do not call it 
ſo, when it comes in c-mpetition ; the degrees allo 
of pleaſure and pain have a preference. Locke, 

We ſhould be aſhamed to rival inferiours, and 
diſhonour our nature by ſo degrading a competition. 

Rogers. 
2. Double claim ; claim of more than one to 
one thing: anciently with to. 

Competition to the crown there is none, nor can 
be, Bacon. 

3. Now with for. 4 

The prize of beauty was diſputed till you were 
ſeen; but now all pretenders haye withdrawn their 
claims: there is no competition. but for the ſecond 
place. Dryden. 

Cour rirok, k6m-ptt/-I-tar. 7. /. [con and 
petitor, Lat.] 
r. One that has a claim oppoſite to another's ; 
a rival : with for before the thing claimed, 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love. 
Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 

Some undertake ſuits with purpoſe to let thera 
fall, to gratify the competitor. Bacen. 

Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the of- 
fice of pretor. Tatler. 

He who truſts in God has the advantage in pre- 
ſent felicity; and, when we take futurity into the 
account, ſtands alone, and is acknowledged to have 
no competitor. Rogers, 

2. It had formerly of before the thing claimed. 

Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againſt 
his brother Mechemetes, competitor of the king- 
dom. |  _ Knolles's Hiſtory. 

3. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify only an 
opponent, | 
The Guilfords are in arms, 


And-every hour more Irs 
Flock to the rebels. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


ConrILA“Tiox, köm-pLlA-shün. 2. /. (from 


compilo, Lat.] | | 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aſſemblage; a coacervation. 
There is in it a ſmall vein filled with ſpar, 
probably ſince the time of the compilaijen of the 
mals. Woodward on Foſſils. 
To COMPILE, kd6m-ptl. v. a. [ compile, Lat.] 
1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collect into one body. 
2. To write; to compoſe. 1 
In poetry they compile the praiſes of virtuous 
men and actions, and fatires againſt vice. Temple; 
By the accounts which authors have left, they 
might-learn that the face of ſea and land is the 
ſame that it was when thoſe accounts were compiled. 
Weoodward's Natural Hiftory. 
The regar 


him formerly to compile a diſſertation concerni 
| To m2 4", , Arbuthnot and Pope. 
3» To contain; to compriſe: not uſed, 
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Aſter ſo long a race as I have run 
Through tairy land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
Give leave to reſt me, Spenſer. 
4. To make up; to compoſe. Not uſed. 
Lion like, uplandiſh and more wild, 
Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being natu- 


rally compil'd 
Of eminent ſtrength, ſtalks out and preys upon a 
filly ſheep. Chapman's liad, 


Cour Eur, k6m-pt1l-ment. u. / [from 
compile.) Coacervation ; the act of piling 
together; the act of heaping up. 

I was encouraged to aſſay how I could build a 
man; for there is a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compilement, and of better materials. 


| Wetton on Education. 
Cone LER, k6m-pt-lfr. 2. 


[from compile. 
A collector; one who frames a compo- 


fition from various authors. 

Some draw experiments into titles and tables; 
thoſe we call compiler. Bacen's New Alalantis. 
| Some painſul c:mpilers, who will ſtudy old lan- 
guage, may inform the world that Robert earl 
of Oxford was high treaſurer. Swift, 


ComPL&'CEXCE, kom-plä-sens. 2 /. 
CoMPLA'CENCY, köm-Pld-en- 55. * 
[complacentia, low Lat.] 
. Pleaſure; ſatis faction; gratification. 
x7 I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
* 1% Milton. 
When the ſupreme ſaculties move regularly, the 
inferior affections following, there ariſes a ſerenity 
and complacency upon the whole ſoul. South. 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the complacence we have 
in all the good things of this life. Atterb. Sermons. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with ſatistaction and complacency, if they diſcover 


none of the like in themſelves. Addiſon's Spectator. 


2. The cauſe of pleaſure ; joy. 

O thou, in heav'n and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath ! O thou, 
My ſole complacence / Milton s Paradiſe Left. 

3. Civility; complaiſance ; ſoftneſs of man- 
ners. 


They were not ſatisfied with their governour, 


and apprehenſive of his rudeneſs and want of 

complacency. 1 Clarendon. 

His great humanity appeared in the benevolence 

of his aſpeR, the complacency of his behaviour, and 

the tone of his voice. Adiifon's Freebolder. 
Complacency and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 

Dell ever on his tongue, and fmooth his thoughts. 

8 Addiſon. 

With mean complacence ne er betray your truſt, 

Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt, Pope. 


COMPLA'CENT, kdm-pla-8&nt'. adj. [com- 
' placens, Lat.] Civil; affable ; ſoft ; com- 


aiſant- | 


To COMPLAIN, k6m-plan. v. #. Lcomplain- 


2. To inform againſt, 


— 


dre, Fr.)] 


COM 
Now, maſter Shallow, you'll complain of me to 
| the council? Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
To CoMPL&IN, kom-pli4n. wv. a. {This ſenſe 
is rare, and perhaps not very proper.] To 
lament ; to bewail. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſs'd, 
Come wreak his loſs whom bootleſs ye complain. 
Fairfax. 
Gaufride, who couldſt ſo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow flain. 
Dryden's Fables. 
They might the grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs muſt temporize. 
| Dan. Civil War. 
ComPLAINANT, köm-pla-nänt. . /. [from 
complain.) One who urges a ſuit, or com- 
mences a proſecution, againſt another. 
Congreve and this author are the moſt eager 
complainants of the diſpute. C:llier's Defence. 
ComPLA'tNER, köm-pla“-nuͤr. . . [from com- 
plain.) One who complains; a murmurer ; 
a lamenter. : 
St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and ::m- 
flainers are the ſame who ſpeak ſwelling words. 
| Gevernment of the Tongue. 
| Philips is a complainer ; and on this occaſion 1 
told lord Carteret, that complainers never ſucceed 
at court, though railers do. Swift. 
Com * kom- plant. 2. /. [complainte, 
Fr. | 
I. Repreſentation of pains or injuries ; la- 
mentation. 
cannot find any cauſe of c:mplaint, that good 
| laws have ſo much been wanting unto us, as we to 
them. Hooker's Dedication. 
As for me, is my complaint to man. Fob, xxx. 4. 
- Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieſt ſhade, 
To ſorrow abandon'd, but worſt felt within, 
And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſs'd, 
Thus to diſburthen ſought with ſad complaint. Milt. 
2. The cauſe or ſubject of complaint; grief. 
The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 
the complaint of all who wiſh well to the church. 
| Swift. 
3. A malady; a diſeaſe, 
One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let blood 
till he had ſcarce any left, and was perſectly cured, 
; Arbuthnot. 
4. Remonſtrance againſt; information againſt. 
| Full of vexation, come I with complaint 

Againſt my child. Sat. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
- In evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 

Before my judge, either to undergo 

Myſelf the total crime, or to accuſe 

My other ſelf, the partner of my life ; 

Whoſe failing, while her faith to.me remains, 

I ſhould conceal, and not expoſe to blame 
Buy my complaint; but ſtrict neceſſity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conſtraint. Milton. 
| Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made. 

| Dryden's AEneid. 


1. To mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; | ComPLaisA'xcE#kom-plt-zans. u. ſ. [com- 


to murmur; to lament. With of before 
the cauſe of ſorrow :' ſometimes with on. 
F FEY Lord Haſtings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty, 
| : Shateſp. Richard III. 
I will ſpeak in the anguiſh of my fpirit; I will 
lain in the bitterneſs of my ſoul. "Feb, vii. II. 
hall I, like thee, en Friday night complain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon flain. 
| wer © Dryden's Fables. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as 
others, of the great ignorance of mankind ? 
Burnet*s Pref. to Theory of Earth. 
= Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water I c:mplain of thirſt. Dryden 


a- Sometimes with for before the cauſal noun. 


Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
for the puniſhment of his ſing } Lam, iii. 39. 


plaiſance, Fr.] Civility; deſire of pleaſing; 
act of adulation. | 
Her death is but in c-mp/aiſance to her. Dryden. 
You muſt alſo be induſtrious to diſcover the opi- 
nion of your enemies; for you may be aſſured, 
that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 
thing to complatiſence. Dryden Dufreſn:y. 
Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter 
Of having loſt her fav'rite dove: 
In c:mplaiſance poor Cupid mourn'd; 
His grief reliey'd his mother's pain. Prior. 
COMPLAISA'NT), k6m-ple-zAnt'. adj. [com- 
plaiſant, Fr.] Civil; defirous to pleaſe. 
There are to whom my ſatire ſeems too bold ; 
Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſent enough, 


And ſomething ſaid of Chartres much too rough. | 


Pope. 
ComPLAr8A/NTLY, kd6m-plR-zant'-13. a 
[from complaiſant.) Civilly ; with defire to 
pleaſe 3 ceremoniouſly, | 
_ + 


COM 


In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 
And complaiſantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir*d, I take my leave. P, 
COMPLAISA/NTNESS, kOm-plE-7Ant'.nj; +: 
[from complaiſant.] Civility ; compliance...” 


pliance, 
. p Did. 
To COMPLA'NATE, köm-pla“-nät. 
To ComPLAa'NE, köm-pla'n. V. a. 
[from planus, Lat. To level; to reduce to 


a flat and even ſurface. 
The vertebrz of the neck and back-hone are 
2 ſhort and cemplanated, and firmly braced with 
muIcies. Der 
ComPLE'AT, köm-plét“. See COMPLETS 
Co'MPLEMENT, kOm'-ple-ment, 2. / (coy. 
plementum, Lat.] 
1. Perfection; fulneſs; completion; com. 
pletement. 

Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end 
of fome principal limbs or parts, as a cl 
which fully perſecteth whatſoever may be defec. 
tive 1n the reſt. Hooker 

They as they feaſted had their fill, 

| For a full complement of all their ill. Hubberd'; Tate, 
For a complement of theſe bleſſings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the mo 
harmleſs diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary piety, the 
greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and mercy. Clarendin. 

The ſenſible nature, in its complement and integ- 
rity, hath five exterior powers or faculties. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
2. Complete ſet; complete proviſion ; the 
full quantity or number. 

The god of love himſclf inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Prix, 

3. Adicititious cireumſtances; appendages; 
parts not neceſſary, but ornamental: 
whence ceremony was called complement, 

now corrupted to compliment. 

If the caſe permitteth not baptiſm to have the 
decent complements of baptiſm, better it were to 
enjoy the body without his furniture, than to wait 
for this, till the opportunity of that, for which 
we deſire it, be loſt. | Hier, 

Theſe, which have laſtly ſprung up, for c le- 
ments, rites, and ceremonies of church actions, 
are, in truth, for the greateit part, ſuch filly 
things, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard 
to be diſputed of in ſerious manner, Hocler. 

A doleful caſe deſires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious complements. Spenſer. 

Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt compliment, 
Not working with the car, but with the eye. Shak. 


4. Un geometry.) What remains of a qua- 


— _—_ 


4 


4 adrant of a circle, or of ninety degrees, 


after any certain arch hath been retrenched 
from it. | 

5. In aſtronomy.) The diſtance of a ſtar 
from the zenith. : 

6. Complement of the Curtain, in fortification, 
that part in the interiour fide of it which 
makes the demigorge. ; 

7. Arithmetical Complement of a Logarithm, is 

| what the logarithm wants of 10,000,000- 

: Chamber J. 

9 E, köm-plét“. adj. . [completusy 
Lat. 

1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of ſcripture is a part of our 
church liturgy, a ſpecial portion of the ſervice 
which we do to God; and not an exerciſe to ſpend 
the time, when one doth wait for another coming, 

till the aſſembly of them that ſhall afterwards 
| worſhip him be complete. 


of all principality and power. Coleſſians, ii. 10. 
| Then marvel not, thou great apd e:mplete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. Sal. 
| 2. Complete, having no degrees, cannot pro- 

perly admit more and ef, 


Hooker. 
And ye are complete in him which is the head 


If 


COM COM COM 


I au diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo good | ComPLe'x10N, kim-plik'"-shfin. 2. /. (com- The actions to which the world fokcits our f 3 
a work, the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative power would plexio, Lat.] | > compliance, are ſins, which forfeit eternal expec- 8 
be necefſary to make it more complete. Swift, | 1. The incloſure or involution of one thing | tations. Rogers. 1 
3. Finiſhed ; ended; concluded. in another. q | What comp liances will remove diſſenſion, while $1 
This courſe of vanity almoſt complcte, | Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- the liberty continues of profeſſing what new opi- 1:4 
Tir d in the field of liſe, I hope retreat. Prior. plex, yet where the compoſition of the argument nions we pleaſe ? Swift. 4 4 
7 COMPLETE, kdomeplt#t. v. a. [from the is plain, fimple, and regular, it is properly called | 2. A diſpoſition to yield to others; complai- Ih 
noun.) To perfect; to finiſh, | a fimple ſyllogiſm, ſince the complexion does not | ſance. _ bt. 
- Mr. Sanderſon was c-mplcted maſter of arts. belong to the ſyllogiſtick form of it. Watts. | He was a man of few words, and of great co bf 
| Waltzn. | 2. The colour of the external parts of any | f/iance; and uſually delivered that as his opinion, $75 
Bred only and c-mpleted to the taſte | body. | which he foreſaw would be gratefn! to the king. * 
Of luſtful appetence. Milton. Mien judge by the complexion of the ſky | Clarendon. 2 
To town he comes, cpletes the nation's hope, The ſtate and inclination of the day. ComPLii'anT, kim-pli'-ant. adj. [from com- ts 
And heads the bold train'd-bands, and burns a pope. Sbaleſꝭ Richard 11, | - ply.) 191 
a FO c> Pope. What ſee you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 1. Yielding; bending. Vo 
Cours Try, kom-ple't-ly. adv. [from com- | 80 much complexion ? Shakeſp. Henry V. The compliant boughs | 4 
e.] Fully; perfectly. He ſo takes on yonder, ſo rails againſt all mar-] Yielded them. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. A 
Then tell us, bow you can your bodies roll ried mankind, ſo curſes all Eve's daughters, of | 2. Civil; complaiſant. > 
Through ſpace, of matter ſo c:mpletely full? what complexion ſoe ver. Shakeſp. | To CO'MPLICATE, kd6m'-pl}-kit. v. a. . 
2 4 SEE 3 r doth not beauty then refine the wit, [ complico, Lat.] 
atever perion would aſpire to be c:mplete An complexion rectify the will? Davies. i 7 join: 
erden, and polite, muff de abſe n — i eee , ROOIY WS 9. Jon's 


to retain in his memory every ſingle ſentence to involve mutually. 


great purpoſes, yet it poliſhes their complexion, and 


| : : : Thou j 4.208 
contained in this work. Swift. makes their ſpirits ſeem more vigorous. plicate I £ . 
ComPLE'TEMENT, köm- ple t- mènt. a. /. {from 8 Collier on Pride. | right, Shoe. 51 
completement, Fr.] The act of completing. If I write on a black man, I run over all the |" In caſe our offence againſt God hath been con- A 4 
Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, eminent perſons of that complexion. Addiſon's Spect. plicated with injury to men, we ſhould make rei- 1 
the origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, 3 The temperature of the body, according titution. Tillotſon, ® 4 
and the c:mpletement of ſatire among the Romans. to the various proportions of the four me- When the diſeaſe is complicated with other diſ- 1 
, Dryden's Dedication to Fuvenal. | dical humours. eaſes, one muſt conſider that which is moſt dan- | K 5 
ComeLEe'TENESS, kom-ple't-nis. 2. [from "Tis ill, though different your complexions are, gerous. Arbuthnot on Diet. 4 
complete.] Perfection; the ſtate of being The family of heav'n for men ſhould war. There are a multitude of human actions, which 81 
complete. | Dryden's. Fables. have ſo many complicate! circumſtances, aſpects. 1 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a completenc/s For from all tempers he could ſervice draw; and ſituations, with regard to time and place, per- | 4 l 
and inerrability as to exclude myſelf, X. Charles. The worth of each, with its allay, he knew; ſons and chings, that it is impoſſible for any one tt 
Theſe parts go to make up the c:mpleteneſs of | And, as the confident of nature, ſaw to paſs a right judgment concerning them, with- =} 
any ſubje ct. Watts's Leg icl. 9 ſhe r did . and OW. Dryd. out entering into moſt of theſe ER CE" h: 
I I- e methods of providence, men of this cm- | |; atts. 499 
E A kom-ple'-shin, . . [from | flexion muſt be unfit by the 8 * a 2. To 2 by involution of parts one in al 
iſhr . An urnet's Tbbeery of the Earth. another, <1 
vs 2 peat act of fulfilling ; ſtate Let melancholy rule ſupreme, et Commotion in the parts may make them apply © "ah 
nn, Jag 2 full RE I harmony and conſent of Choler preſide, or blood, or phlegm, themſelves one to another, or complicate and diſpoſe £88 
© all the divine predictions, Keg * 41-1 0348 letion It makes no diff rence in the caſe, them after the manner requiſite to make them Art 
in Chriſt, : 6 5 n Nor is cemplexian honour's place. Stvift. ſtick, Boyle: Hift. of Firmneſs. 111 
2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. ComPLE'ZiIONAL, kim-plek'-sh6-ntl, adj. | 3. To form by complication ; to form by the 
- He makes it the utmoſt completion n from complexion.] Depending on the com- union of ſeveral parts into one integral. 
character to bear a malevolence to the beſt men. plexion or temperament of the body. | # ee Dreadful was the din 
| Pope. Men and other animals receive different tinc- Of hiſſing through the hall | thick ſwarming now 


CO'MPLEX, kdm'-pltks. ' * tures from complexienal effloreſcencies, and deſcend With complicated monſters, head and tail. 
ComPLE'XED, köm-plék“-sëd. S us, Lat.] Com- ſtill lower as they partake of the fuliginous and 8 * 


Milton's Par. Loft. 
a | 2 as” denigrating humours. Brown. A man, an army, the univerſe, are complicated 
ad 1 not fimple; in- | Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or com- of various ſimple ideas, or complex ideas made 
1 'S mo IP brit rat they took flexional prejudices, will not wholly exclude from up of ſimple ones. | Locke. 
x P 7 Faincatlons, Ah favour of God. ; Fiddes. ' : kdm/-rl3-kAt. adi. fr 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of , Co'mMPLICATE, kom'-ply-kat- adj. [from the 
allowable forms into mixtures ineriſtent. Brown, | COMPLEXIONALLY, kim-plek'-sh6-nel-lF. |. 


enn, 1 verb.] Compounded of a multiplicity of 
Plex * ach as 3 ane LIES = — Ab Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair wo- 4 What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he 
: Verſe; which.” aug — — I of =, x * man, fed with poiſons, either by coaverſe or co- could graſp all in a ſurvey, as a painter runs over 
ple ideas, or complex ideas made up of ſimple ones, | Pulation complexionally to 22 him. a complicate piece wrought by Titian or Raphael. 

© yet are conſidered each by itſelf as one. Locke. rown's Vulpar Errours. 


ComPLE'xLY, köm-pléks“ Ay. adv. [fr a no 
m- $-Iy. f 4 
A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, : P J. adv. [from com 


Co'/MPLICATENESS, kdm'-ply-kit-nis. . .. 
bo 1154" ama par ang plex.] In a complex manner; not fimply. [from complicate.) The ſtate of being com- 


a. complex being. . CoMPLE'XNESS, kom- pléks-nis. 1. /. [from] plicated ; intricacy; perplexity. 


: "Io , complex.] The ſtate of being complex. There is great variety of intelhgibles in the 
1s 4 chings. | COMMLE'XURE, k6om-plck” -$hur. . /- [from world, ſo much objected to our ſenſcs, and every 
an Thomſon" Spring. | ©277Þlex.] The involution or complication | ſevexal object is full of ſubdivided multiplicity and 
Co'neLEix, kdm'-pidks. n. J. [from the ad- „ of ung thing with others. | - — $44 ak Cn 
jective.] ——ů hot » colleQion. | ComeLYAaNnCe, kam-pli'-ans. 2. . [from | COMPLICA'TION, k6m-ply-k4 -shün. . / 


This parable of the wedding ſupper comprehends comply. 


a TIO... * | - {from complicate.) ] 12 
in it the whole complex of all the bleſſings and pri- The act of yielding to any deſire or de- | x. The act of involving one thing in 


| another. 

vileges exhibited by the goſpel. South's Sermons. mand ; accord ; ſubmiſhon. 2. The ftate of being involved one in another. 
F Tadiizes, km-plek'-ebd-nis n. fc 1 am far from excuſing that compliance, for ple- | All our grievances are either of body or of 

\ - {from complex. ] Complication ; er rf 85 nary conſent it was not, to his deſtruction, mind, or in complications of both. L Eftrange. 
of many particular parts in one integral; | '> v3 $9 King Charles. | The notions of a confuſed knowledge are al- 
contrariety to fimplicity ; compound fate | We are free from any neceſſary determination | ways full of perpleaity and complicetions, and ſel- 
or nature. | 7 | of our will to any particular action, and from a | dom in order. Within. 


| 8 | neceſſary compliance with our deſire, ſet 3. The integral confiſting of many things i 
From the complexedae/s of theſe moral ideas, scenes! e * GEUTE, jet upon any | 3. Ine inter ng Or Many things in- 
there follows another ee 3 mind particular, and then appearing preferable, mo | volved, perplexed, and united. 


| r Se- 3 | * F By admitting a complication of ideas, and takin 
4 canhot cabily retain en Neciſe ane Loet the king meet compliance in your looks, too many things at once into one onthe 
a You 7 Ne x. 8 9 — A Tree and ready yielding to his wiſhes. Rowe. | mind is dazzled and bewildered, a Legick. 


F 4 I —_  Co'nLies, 


— T— — 
o 


* 9 
ls 
* : >? 


; COM _ 


Co'mrLlice, kdm'-plls.. u. ſ. [Fr. from com- 
plex an Ae low Lat.] One who is 
united with others in an ill defign ; an aſ- 
ſociate; a confederate; an accomplice 
To ume, victorious noble father, | 
To quell the rebels and their complices. 
| Shateſp. Henry VI. 
Juſtice was afterwards done upon the offen- 
ders, the principal being hanged and quartered 
in Smithfield; and divers of his chief complices 
executed in divers parts of the realm. Hiyward. 
The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garriſon, 
"after juſtice was done upon his complices. Clarendon. 
ComeL!ss, kim-pli/-dr. a. ſ. [from comply. 
A man of an eaſy temper ; a man of ready 
compliance. 


Suppoſe a hundred new employments were erect- 


ed on purpoſe to gratify conpliers, an inſupportable 
difficulty would remain Swift 


- CO'MPLIMENT, k6m'-ply-ment. 2. /. [com- 


liment, Fr.] An act or expreſſion of civi- 
ity, uſually underſtood to include ſome 
hypocriſy, and to mean leſs than it de- 
clares : this is properly complement, ſome- 
thing ſu 
He obſerved few compliments in matter of arms, 
but ſuch as proud anger did indite to him. Sidney. 


My ſervant, Sir? Twas never merry world 


Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. 5ba#, 
One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony : 
_ A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their meeting. Shate/ſp. 
: What honour that, 
But tedious waſte of time, to fit and hear 
So many hollow compliments and lyes, 
Outlandiſh flatteries Miltin's Par. Regained. 
Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happineſs, 
are not trifles to be given up in a compliment, or 
ſacrificed to a jcſt. Regers. 
a Co'MPLIMENT, k6m/-pl}-meEnt- v. a. [from 
the noun.] To ſooth with acts or expreſ- 
ons of reſpect; to flatter; to praiſe. 
It was not to compliment a ſociety, ſo much above 
flattery, and the regardleſs air of common ap- 
plauſe. Glanville, 
© © Monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe, 
Diſſemble and command, be falſe and wile ; 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their friends. 
| Prior. 
The watchman gave ſo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myſelf com- 
plinented with the uſual ſalutation. Tatler. 
Wo COMPLIMENT, 8 v. u. To 
uſe ceremonious or adulatory language. 

I make the interlocutors upon occaſion compl;- 
nen with one another. a Boyle. 
She compliments Menelaus very handſomely, and 
fays he wanted no accompliſhment either of mind 

or body. YA | Pope... 
ComPLiMENTAL, kGm-ply-men'-tel. adj. 
©" [from an 1nd, Expreſfive of reſpect or 
_ civility; implying compliments. 
1 an Re to Peak eich Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimental aſſault upon 
Hem. | Shakeſp. Troilus and Crea. 
Languages, 


> 


for the molt part, in terms of art and 
erudition, retain their original poverty, and rather 
grow rich and abundant in complimental phraſes, 


» {Phis falſehood of U 
. andofficious. . 


CompLinznrally,  kmply-mbn'-tH-y. 


au {from complimental.] In the nature of | 
compliment y civihy; with artful or falſe * 


fluous, or more than enough. ; 


COM 


ComPLIME'NTER, k6m'-ply-min-thr. n. . 
[from compliment.) One given to compli- 
ments ; a flatterer. 

Co'urLIx E, kom'-plin. n. ſ. [compline, Fr. 
completinum, low Lat.] The laſt act of wor- 
ſhip at night, by which the ſervice of the 
day is completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 
Their peny maſſes, and their complines meet. 

| Hubberd's Tale. 

If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if 

he laſts till even ſong, and then ſays his compline 

an hour before the time. Taylor's Hey Living, 


To Conroe kk, k6m-plo'r. v. n. [comploro, 
Lat.] To make lamentation together. 
COMPLO'T, kdm'-pld6t. 2. . [Fr. from 
completum, for complexum, low Lat. Me- 
nage. ] A confederacy in ſome ſecret crime; 
.a plot; a conſpiracy. | 
I cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpoſe of the complot which ye tell. 
Hubberd*s Tale. 
I know their complet is to have my life. 
Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
To ComeLo'T, kom-plot'. v. a. [from the 
noun.) To form a plot; to conſpire; to 
join in any ſecret deſign, generally crimi- 
nal. 
Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet 
To plot, contrive, or c:mplet any ill. 
Sbaleſp. Richard II. 
1 A few lines after, we find them completting to- 


the Trojans. 
ComPLo/TTER, köm-plòôt“ tur. 2. ſ. [from 


plot. 
2 too, no longer now my ſiſter, 
Is found cemplatter in the horrid deed. 
Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
To COMPLY', k6m-ply'. v. n. [Skinner de- 
rives it from the French complaire ; but 
probably it comes from complier to bend 
to. Plier is ſtill in uſe.] To yield to; to 
be obſequious to; to accord with; to ſuit 
with. It has with before as well perſons 
as things. | 
The riſing ſun complies with our weak fight, 
Firſt gilds the clouds, then ſhews his globe of light. 
Waller. 


worſhipping God by ſenſible images and repre- 
ſentations, | © "Tillotſon. 
The truth of things will not comply with our 

- conceits, and bend itſelf to our intereſt. Tillotſon, 


' Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryden. 
- He made his wiſh ith his eſtate comply; _ 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die. Prior. 


[ p 
Coro x ENT, köm-pò'-nènt. adj. Icomponens, 
2 2 That which 3 compound 
ody. 
The bigneſs of the nent of natural 
bodies may be 9 e 
. Newton's Optic. 
To COMPO'RT, k6m-p&rt. v. 2. [compor- 
ter, Fr. from porto, Lat.] To agree; to 
| - ſuit : followed by @vzth. 
Some piety s not good there, ſome vain diſport 
On this fide fin, with that place may compert. 
Donn 


e. 
Such does not comport with the nature of time. 
| | Holter. 

It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh aright | 

how far our prudence may warrant our charity, 

ang how far our charity may comport 2vith our pru- 

ce. | 


. gether, and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries to | 
Pope, | 


complot.] A conſpirator; one joined in a | 


They did ſervilely c:mply vith the people in | 


Remember I am ſhe who ſav'd your life, | 


COM 


1. To bear; to endure. This is 
ſignification, not adopted — 
The malecontented ſort, e 
That never can the preſent tate comport 
But would as often change us they change will 
Daniel 
2. To behave; to carry: with * 
cal . a Re recipro- 
At years of diſcretion, and comport 
this rantipole rate ! Congreve's Way 2 
CoMPO'RT, kom-p6'rt. 2. /. [from the verb 
Behaviour; conduct; manner of actin; 
and looking. 5 
_ I ſhall account concerning the rules and man. 
ners of deportment in the receiving, our comport 
and converſation in and after it. 
Taylor's Worthy Ce ; 
I know them well, and mark'd he, — 
In times of tempeſt they command alone, 3 
And he but fits precarious on the throne, 
Dryden's Fal 710 
ComPO'RTABLE, k6m-pdr' -tabl. en — 
conport.] Conſiſtent; not contradictory 
We caſt the rules and cautions of this art imo 
ſome comportable method. MWotton's Archit2re, 
Comyo'R TANCE, kom-p06'r-tEns. 7. /. {from 
comport.} Behaviour; geſture of ceremony, 
Goodly comportance each to other bear, | 
And entertain themſelves with court'ſies meet, 
| Fairy Queen. 
Compo'sTMENT, k6m-pd'rt-ment. x. /. from 
 .comport.) Behaviour; practice. 
he will of God is like a ſtraight unalterable 
rule or line; but the various comportments of the 
creature, either thwarting this rule, or holdin 


conformity to it, occaſion ſeveral habitudes of tha 


rule, Hal:, 

| By her ſerious and devout comportment on theſe 

| ſfolemnoccaſions, ſhe gives an example that is very 
often too much wanted, Addiſon's Freehglder, 

To COMPOSE, kdm-p&'z. v. a. |compoſer, 
Fr. compono, Lat.] 


1. To form a maſs by joining different thi 
together. Fry 18 


Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt degrees 
of all pious affections. Spratt, 


2. To place any thing in its proper form and 
* a 
n a peacetul grave my corps compeſe. Dryd. a. 
How doth the ſea — 112 = level 
ſuperficies, and with the earth make up one ſphe- 
rical roundneſs. Ray. 
3. To diſpoſe ; to put in the proper ſtate for 
ng purpoſe, 
he whole army ſeemed well compeſed to obtain 
that by their ſwords, which they could not by 
their pen. | Clarendon, 
4. To put together a diſcourſe or fentence ; 
to write as an author, 
Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the 
Son of God himſelf hath compoſed, were not poſſi- 
ble for men to frame, | Hooker, 
The greateſt conqueror in this nation, after the 
manner of the old Grecian Lyricks, did not only 
compoſe the words of his divine odes, but generally 


ſet them to muſick himſelf, Addiſon 
5. To conſtitute by being parts of a whole, 
r did Iſrael ſcape 


Th' infection, when their borrow d gold compes'd 
The calf in Oreb. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many tri- 
fles, fill their memories, and compoſe their intellec- 


tual poſſeſſions. Watts. 
6. To calm; to quiet. ; 

He would undertake the j with him, by 

Which all his fears would be compoſed, Clareadon. 


; You, that had taught them to ſubdue their focs, 


. L' Elrange. Could order teach, and their high ſp'rits — 
*{ 4 . 14 : Wi 0 


3 . 


Compoſe thy mind z 


- civility. | | +} Children in the things ey do, if the comport 
_ - This ſpeech has been condemned as avaricious : | 4oith their age, find little * they may | 
Fuſtathius judges it ſpokes artfully and complimen- | be doing. Tale. 
ꝓ RE Ez Broome, | To COMPO RT, kom- pOrt. v. a. e 
\ *.. * N 8 . IM 2 | 1 ; 5 | 


> Nor frauds are here cqutrjv'd, nor force defign'd. 
He, 


eg command over the water, had 


able caſily to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to prayer. 


6. To adjuſt; to ſettle: as, 0 compoſe a 
Milk p | 

9. [With printers.] To arrange the letters; 
10. 


Comro'seD, kùm- pd ada participial adj. [from 


- 


Comeo'sEDLY, kdm-p0/zd-ly.. adv. [from 


Comro'SEDNESS, kdm-pd&'zd-nls. 1. /. [from 
_ compoſed. ] Sedateneſs; calmneſs; tran- 


Comeo'ser, köm-pò-zür. u. . [from compoſe.) 


to be able writers and compoſers in every excellent 


3 


7 


Per- 


% 


I intended to move the paſſions, that he ſcems to , 


* köm-pöz - At. adj. [compefitas, | 


«* 


- 
. 


Conosr' TION, köm-pöô-zlsh-Un. n. J. Ccom- 


_ Incorporate almoſt as they were natural ſimples. 


1 | 2 + of medicine, but only ſimples proper — each 
4. The act of bringing fimple ideas into com- 


7 


fixedneſs and compoſedneſs of humour, as well as 


COM 


and compoſe it, as well as to move 
PP! Jifturd it. Woodward. 
Vet, to compoſe this midnight noiſe, 


Go ſearch where'er you pleaſe. Prior. 
To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs, by 
freeing it from diſturbance. 

The mind, being thus diſquieted, may not be 


"s Rules for Devotion. 
| We beſeech thee to compoſe her thoughts, and 
erve her reaſon during her ſickneſs. Swift. 


to put the letters in order in the compoſ- 
ing ſtick. | 

In muſick.] To form a tune from the 
different muſical notes. 


compoſe.) Calm; ſerious; even; ſedate. 
In Spain there is ſomething ſtill more ſerious 
and compoſed in the manner of the inhabitants. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph fate, - 
his poſture, and his look ſedate. Pope. 


compoſed.) Calmly ; ſerioully ; ſedately. 
A man-was walking before the door very com- 
ly without a hat. One crying, Here is the 
ellow that killed the duke; every body aſked, 
which is he? The man without the hat very com- 
poſedly anſwered, I am he: Clarendon. 


quite. | 
He that will think to any purpoſe, muſt have 
ſmartneſs of parts. « Norris. 


An author ; a writer. | 
Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them 


matter. Milton. 

If the thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leaſt do no harm, and ſhew an 
honeſt induſtry, and a good intention in the com- 


that forms a tune. N 
For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe con- 
cerned, the c:mpoſer of it muſt look to that. Woodw. 
For compoſition, I prefer next Ludovico, a moſt 
judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham on Mufich. | 
The compoſer has ſo expreſſed my ſenſe, w 
have been the poet as well as the compyſer. | 
| Dryden . Albion and Albanius, Preface. 


| | 
The c:mpoſite order in architecture is the laſt 
of the five orders of columns; ſo named, becauſe 
its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other 
orders; and it is alſo called the Roman and Ita- 
lick order. ; Harris, | 
Some are of opinion that the compeſite pillars 
of this arch were- in imitation of the pillars of 
Solomon's temple. Addiſon. 


The act of forming an integral of various 
diſimilar Parts. 


3 Þ 


We have exact forms of compoſition, wherebythey | 
94-4 s Bacon's New Atlantis. 
In the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no 
doftion was allowed by the laws to be uſed in 


plication: oppoſed to aralyfs, or the ſe - 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. | 
2. He that adapts the muſick to words; he 


paration of complex notions, 


COM 


The inveſtigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analyſis, ought ever to precede the me- 
thod of compoſition. Newton's Optichs. 

3- A maſs formed by mingling different in- 
gredients. 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent compe- 
fitien for buſineſs, Bacon's Eſſays. 

Vaſt pillars of ſtone, caſed over with a comp:/ition 
that looks the moſt like marble of any thing one 
can imagine. | Addiſon. 

Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay employ'd, 
Then call'd the happy compoſition Floyd, Swift. 

4. The ſtate of being compounded ; union; 
conjunction; combination. 

Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple na- 
tures, and afterwards view them in compoſition with: 
other things. 2 Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in a 
picture. 

The diſpoſition in a picture is an aſſembling of 
many parts; is alſo called the compoſition, by which 
is meant the diſtribution and orderly placing of 
things, both in general and in particular. 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
6. Written work. 5 


Writers are divided concerning the authority of 
the greater part of thoſe compy/ii-n: that paſs in his 
name. L' Eftrange. 

That divine prayer has always been looked upon 
as a compyſition fit to have proceeded from the 
wiſeſt of men. Addiſon. 

When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire after 
the works of the author, and by that means diſco- 
ver what he likes in a compoſition, 

| Addiſon's Guardian. 

7. Adjuſtment ; regulation, 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, election 
of words, comp?ſition of geſture, look, pronuncia- 
tion, motion, uſeth all theſe facultics at once. 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which 
differences are ſettled. 

Io take away all ſuch mutual grievances, inju- 
ries, and wrongs, there was no way but only by 
going upon compoſition and agreement amongſt 

' themſelves, And again, all publick regiment, of 
what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently to have ariſen 
from deliberate advice, conſultation, and comp:ſe- 
tion between men, judging it convenient and be- 

hoveful. | | Hooker. 
| Thus we are agreed; 

I crave our compoſition may be written 
And ſeal'd between us. Shak. Antony and Cleopat. 

Their rye droops, and, hopeleſs now, they 

w 

For compeſition with th* unconquer'd fiſh. Waller. 

The a& of diſcharging a debt by paying 

part; the ſum paid. | 

10. Conſiſtency ; congruity. 

There is no compoſition in theſe news, | 
That gives them credit. | 
—Indecd they arediſproportien'd. Sha. Othello. 
11. Un grammar.] The joining of two words 

together, or the prefixing a particle to an- 

other word, to augment, diminiſh, or 
change its fignification. | 

12. A certain method of demonſtration in 
mathematicks, which is the reverſe of the 
analytical method, or of reſolution. It 

roceeds upon principles in themſelves : 
elf- evident; on definitions, poſtulates, 
and axioms, and a previouſly demonſtrated 
ſeries of propoſitions, ſtep by ſtep, till it 
gives a clear knowledge of the thing to be 
demonſtrated. This is called the ſynthetical 
method, and 4s uſed by Euclid in his Ele- 
ments. WEE Harris. 

Comro's1T1vE, k6dm-p0z/-i-thy.. adj. [from 
compoſe.) Compounded ; or, having the 
power of compounding. Dict. 

Comro'siToR, köm-pôz'-I-tör. 2. . [from 


- 


: 


* compoſe.} He that ranges and adjuſts the 


% 


} 


COM 
types in printing; diſtinguiſhed from the 
preſſman, who makes the impreſſion upon 
paper. 
COMPOST, kd6m'-p6st. . , Fr. tum, 
Lat.) A mixture of various — for 
enriching the ground; manure. 
Avoid what is to come, 
And do not fpread the compoſt on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
We alſo have great variety of compoſts and ſoils, 
for the making of the earth fruitful. 
Bacon's Atlantis, 
Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſpe- 
cially, which you can hardly refreſh too often, and 
it requires abundant compoſt, Evelyn's Kalendar. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compoſt forth to dung the ground. 
Dryden, 
In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter carth ; 
But when the ali. | compgſt is exhauſt, 
Its native poverty again prevails, Philips. 
To Comyeo'sT, kdom-pdst'. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To manure; to enrich with ſoil. 
By removing into worſe earth, or forbearing to 
compoſt the earth, water- mint turn:th into ſield- 
mint, and the colewort into rape. 
Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
As for earth, it compyſeth itſelf; for I knew a 
garden that had a ficld poured upon it, and it did 
bear fruit excelleatly. Bacon's Natural Hiftory 


Comeo'sruRE, köm-pös-tshür. u. f. [from 
compoſt.] Soil; manure. Not uſed. 
The earth 's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compRure ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. Shakeſp. Tims, 


Comeo's Kt, kdm-p0/-zhar, 2. ſ. {from com- 
poſe.) 
1. The act of compoſing or inditing. 
Their own forms are not like to be ſo ſound, or 
comprehenſive of the nature of the duty, as forms 


of publick compoſure. King Charles. 
2. Arrangement; combination; mixture 
order. 


Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitution and 


agreement, ſuch a compoſure of letters, ſuch a 
word, is intended to ſignify ſuch a certain thing. 
Holder on Element of Speech, 
From the various rompoſures and combinations of 
theſe corpuſcles together, happen all the varieties 
of the bodies formed out of them, 
Woodward Natural Hiftory. 
3. The form ariſing from the diſpoſition of 
the various parts. 
In compoſure of his face, F 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. _Crafbaw. 
4. Frame ; make; temperament, , 
To reel the ſtreets at noon, and tand the buffet 


With ſlaves that ſmell of fweat ; ſay this becomes 


him: 
As his compgſure mult be rare indeed, | 
Whom theſc things cannot -blemiſh; _ 


The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without 
help, by a kind of — 232 to prog 
likeneſs of our late ſovereign aud maſter. Wottor. 

5. Adjuſtment, 1 , 
God will rather look to the inward raptures of 
the mind, than to the outward form and compeſung 
of the body. Duppa. 

6. Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe. 

Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions are ſeldom the 
productions of leiſure, and ſhould be read with 
thoſe favourable allowances that are made ta.haſty 


ce mpeſures. | | 
In the compoſures of men, yememaber pra 


man as well as they z and it is pot their reaſoa, 
but ou own, that GD ide you. 


1 . 333 
7. Sedateneſs; calmneſs ; tranquillity, 
342 N To 


Shbakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
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To whom the virgin majeſſy of Exe, Rö 
As one who loves, and ſome uukindneſs meets, 

Wich ſweet auſtere compoſure thus replied. Aillan. 

The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when the 

paſlions of hature are all flent, and the mind 

* enjoys its molt pet fect compeſure. W, art. Logich, 


8. Agreement; - compoſition ; ſettlement of | 


differences. 
The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt hopes 
olf an happy compoſure. King Charles. 
Van guard! to right and left the front untold, 


That all may ſee, who hate us, how we ſeek | 


Peace.and compoſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Things were not bronght to an extremity: there 

| | ſeems yet to be room left for a compoſure; here- 
alter there may be ouly for pity. Dryden. 
Conrora' Trio, k6m-pd-tY-shan. n. /. [com- 
potatio, Lat.] The act of drinking or 

tippling together. 

Secrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, only 
mean, in c-mpotation, from the ancient cuſtom in 


ſympoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes. } 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2 l If thou wilt prolong 
Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 
Her empire to confuſion and miſrule, 
And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 
Conſpire in ſenſeleſs jargon ; nought is heard 
But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 
| | Philips. 
To COMPO'UND, kom-pou'nd. v. a. [com- 
pono, Lat. 
J. To mingle many ingredients together in 
one maäſs. | 
2. To form by uniting various parts. 
Whofoever compoundeth any like it, ſhall be cut 
1 Ex:dus, xxx. 
It 'will be difficult to evince, that nature does 
not make decompounded bodies ; I mean, mingle 
together fuch bodies as are already compcunded of 
elementary, or rather of ſimple ones. | 


-, 


Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt. | 


The ideas, being each but one fingle perception, 
are eaſier got than the more complex ones; and 
therefore are not liable to the uncertainty which 
v attends thoſe compounded ones. Locke. 
3+ *. mingle in different poſitions; to com- 

Ine. 

We cannot have a ſingle image that did not 
enter through the ſight; but we have the power 
of altering and compounding thoſe images into all 

the varieties of Picture. a Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. [In grammar. ] To form one word from 
two or more words. 
Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a joint | 
and compounded name, and are called P;/o- Tigris. 
0 Rateigh'"s Hiſft:ry of the World. 
5. To eompoſe by being united. 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendſhip? _ | 
To have his pop, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like his varniſh'd friends 
| | _ _  " Shakeſd. Timon, 
6. To 7 7 a difference by fome receſſion 
from the rigour of claims. | 
I Iwouldto God all ſtrifes were well compounded / 
A | s Shakeſp. 
I there be any diſcord or ſuits between any of 
dhe family, they are compounded and appeaſed. 
l 7 4 fen kl Bacon New Atlantis. 

To diſcharge a debt by payin 

* Shall I, ye gods he es at jr A compound? 


To Compo'unD, köm-pou'nd. v. x. TY 

1. To come to terms of agreement, by abat- 

ing fomething of the firft demand. It has 

jr before the thing accepted or remitted. 

They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his bare 

. «commitment to the Tower.. Clarendon. 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife; 


* We have compounded on. 


— 


only part. 


COM 6 


Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 


3. To come to terms, by granting ſome- | 


thing on each fide, 
Cornwall compounded to furniſh ten oxen af 
Michaelmas fer thirty pounds. | 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Once more I come to know of thee, king Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compound, 
Before x moſt aſſured overthrow ? 
; | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, | 
Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibras. 
But uſeleſs all, when he deſpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 
: Dryden's Juvenal. 
Paracelſus and his admirers. have compounded 
with the Galeniſts, and brought a mixed uſe of 
chymical medicines into the preſent practice. 
Temple, 
4. To determine. This is not in uſe. 


We here deliver, CoMPREHE'/NSIBLY,kOm-pre-h&r/-s1b 


Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 
Together with the ſeal o' th' ſenate, what 
Shakeſþ. Coriclanus, 


Co'meouNnD, kom'-pound. adj. [from the 
verb.] 

1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
fimple. 

The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver 
to the gold, and made a compound metal, as fit for 
moſt uſes as gold, Bacon. 

Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or 
more ſtmple ſubſtanees. Watts's Logick. 

2. [In grammar.) Compoſed of two or 
more words; not ſimple. 

Thoſe who are his greateſt admirers, feem 
pleaſed with them as beauties; I ſpeak of his com- 
found epithets, Pope. 

3. Compound or aggregated Flower, in botany, 
is ſuch as conſiſts of many little flowers, 
concurring together to make up one whole 
one; each of which has its ſtyle and ſta- 


_—C . _-Þ Q©_ A 


mina, and-adbering ſeed, and are all con- 


tained within one and the ſame calyx : 
ſuch are the ſunflower and dandelion. 


Harris. | 


Co/meounD, kòm'-pound. 1. . [from the 
verb.] The maſs formed by the union of 
many ingredients. | 


2. To contain in the mind 


Than we are here to comprebent his thouphe 


ComPREHE/NSIBLE, kOm-pre-h aut . 


2. Poſſible to be compriſed. 


C OM 


2. To bargain in the luſp. . It would be ridiculous to grow old ; 
| Here oa fellow will help you to-morrow : com- | of every neceffary thing, in an art vi 
Pound with him by the year. | 7 | Gends ſo many ſeveral parts, D pre- 


ryden's Df. Trey. 


> to underſtanq. 
to conceive. rſtand; 


Rome was not better by her Horace ta ht 
* 


"Tis unjuſt, that they who have not the "pak 


tion of heroic writing, ſhould theref 

the pleaſure which e 1 * 
cauſe they cannot comprebend it. * 
77 
[ comprehenſible, Fr. comprebenſbili Ta 
1. Intclligible ; attainable} by 3 Ir 

ceivable by the underſtanding, 
The horizon fets the bounds between the en 
lightened and dark parts of things, between what 
is and what is not comprehenſible by us. 2 


3 Con- 


Leſt this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to any 


not compreben/ible by axiom, we will ſet down 


ſome heads of it. Bacon 


W. adv, 
[from comprebenſible.] With great ——— 


of ſignification or underſtanding; ſignifi. 
cantly ; with great extent of ſenſe. Tillot- 
fon ſeems to have ufed camprebenſbly for 
' comprehenſively. 

The words wifdom and righteouſneſs are com- 


monly uſed very comprebenſibly, ſo as to ſignify al 
religion and virtue. Tilcfen, 


CoMPREHE NS1ON, köm-prè-hen-shün. 7, 


[comprehenfo, Lat.] | ; U 
1. The act or quality of compriſing or con- 
taining; incluſion. : 

In the Old Teſtament there is a cloſe comp: 
benſion of the New, in the New an open diſcovery 
of the Old. Heoler. 

The comprebenſion of an idea, regards all eſſential 
modes and properties of it; ſo body, in its c- 
Prebenſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, mo- 
bility. Watts"; Logich. 


2. Summary; epitome ; compendium ; ab- 


ſtrat ; abridgment in which much is com- 
prĩſed. 2 

If we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human 
happineſs, bring together all the various ingredi- 
ents of it, and digeſt them into ane preſcription, 
we muſt at laſt fix on this wiſe and religious 


aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and compreben/ion 


of all. Rogers. 


For preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule : con- 3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the mind 


ſider the price of the two ſimple bodies; conſider | 
again the dignity of the one above the other in } 
uſe; then ſee if you can make a compound, that 
will ſave more in price than it will loſe in dignity _ 
of the uſe. Bacin's Phyſical Remains, 
As man is a compound and mixture of fleſh as 
well as ſpirit. South's Sermons. 
Love why do we one paſſion call, 
When tis a compound of them all; | 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet, 
In all their equipages meet? Swift. 
Compo'UNDARLE, köm-pou'n-däbl. adj. 
[from compound.] Capable of being com- 
pounded. | = 
Comeo/UNDER, köm-pou'n-dür. . /. [from 
To compound. 
1. One who endeavours to bring parties to 
terms of agreement. X 
Thoſe ſoftners, fweetners, compounders, and ex- 
pedient-mongers, who ſhake their heads ſo ſtrongly. 


| Swift, 

2. A. mingler ; one who mixes bodies. * 

To COMPREHE/ND, k6m-pre-hend'. v. a. 

{comprehendo, Lat.] | Ys 
1. To compriſe; to include; to contain; to 


imply: | | 
there be any other commandment, it is NN 


comprebended in this ſaying, namely, Thou f 
dee thy neighbour as thyſeil. © 


- 


E. F Rom, Ni. 9. | 


to admit and contain many ideas at once. 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
and comprehenſion of all things, within the com- 
paſs of an human underſtanding, Dryden, 


4. [In rhetorick.] A trope or figure, by which 


the name of a whole is put. for a part, or 
that of a part for the whole, or a definite 
number for an indefinite. Harris, 


COMPREHE'NSLVE, kdm-pr-hn'-slv. adj. 


[from camprebend.] 


I. Having the power to comprehend or un- 


. derſtand many things at once. 

He muſt have been a man of a moſt wonder- 
ful comprebenſeve nature, becauſe he has taken into 
the compaſs of his Canterbury Tales the various 
manners and humours of the whole Engliſh na- 
tion in his age; not a fingle character has eſcaped 
him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comgrebenſiue head. all intereſts weigh'd, 
All Europe fay'd, yet Britain not betray d. 
| Pope's Epiſtles. 


2. Having the quality of compriſing much ; 
compendious; extenſive. 


80 diffuſive, ſo -comprehenſeue, ſo catholick a 
grace is charity, that whatever time is the oppor- 


tunity of any other virtue, that time ia the oppor- 
tunit of charity. t 


| _ Spratt's Sermons. 
 COMPRE'HENSIVELY, 


5 
— *. F * 


COM 
kum · prẽ-hæn -alv-j. 


story, 0 
Fo peared J In; a compre- 


4. (from compr | 
fi ve manner. | 8 . 
at 457 ESV EN ESS, kdm-pre-h&n'-slv-nls. 
x #8. /* [fr om 6 
including mucl 
_  compals. 
Compare * 
Jegends on ancient coins. 
3 ; Addiſon on Ancient Medals. 
7 COMPRE'SS, kdm-pres'. v. a. [compre/- 
ws, Lat.] | 
472 force into a narrower compaſs; to 
_ ſqueeze together. * 
2. embrace. 30 
4 1 Neptune eyed, with bloom of beauty bleſt, 
And in his cave the yielding nymph compreſt. 
e | Ties Odyſſey. 
There was in the iſland of Io, a young girl 
compreſſed by a genius, who delighted to aſſociate 
with the muſes. Pope. 
Co'merEss, kdm'-pres. n. / [from the verb.) 
Bolſters of. linen, by which ſurgeons ſuit 
their bandages for any particular part or 


Quincy. 


. e. 
4 PE pplicd an intercipient about the 
dlage dreſſed it up. 


Wiſeman 


ComPRESSIBILITY, k6m-pres-83-bil'-ly-ty. 


n. ſ. (from compreſſible.) The quality of be- 
ing compreſſible; the quality of admitting 
to be brought by force into a narrower 
compaſs z- as air may be. compreſſed, but 
water can by no violence be reduced to 
leſs ſpace than it naturally occupies, 
Comere'ss1BLE, köôm- prés-slbl. adj. [from 
_ compreſs,] Capable of being forced into a 
' narrower *compaſs ; yielding to preſſure, 
ſo as that one part is brought nearer: to 
another. . 
Their being ſpiral particles, accounts for the 
elaſticity of air; their being ſpherical particles, 


. which gives free paſſage, to any heterogeneous 


matter, accounts for air's being compreſſible. 
ns 0 Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
ComerE's81BLENESS, köm- pres -8lbl-nls. 7. / 
[from compreſſible.] Capability of being 
., preſſed cloſe. | Did. 
Comere's810Nn, kdm-presh/-din. 2. ,. [com- 
preſin, Lat.] The act of bringing the parts 
of any body more near to each other by 
violence; the quality of admitting ſuch 
an effort of force as may compel the body 
compreſſed into a narrower ſpace. 
— a ſolid body is preſſed, there is; an 
. inward tumult in the parts, ſeeking to deliver 
- themſelves from the compreyion ; and this is the 
- cauſe of all violent motion. 5 Bacon. 
The powder in ſhot, being dilaced into ſuch a 
flame as endureth not compreſſion, moveth in round, 
tze flame being in the nature of a liquid body, 
, Jometimes recoiling. Bacon. 
Tears are the effects of the compreſſion of the 
. moiſture of the brain, upon dilatation of the ſpi- 
kits. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
Merry Michael, the Corniſh poet, piped this 
upon his oaten pipe for merry England, but with 
a mocking compręſion for Normandy. Camd. Rem. 
le that ſhall find out an hypotheſis, by which 
water may be fa rare, and yet not be capable of 
_ Compreſſion by ſorce, may doubtleſs, by the ſame 
. ſis, make gold and water, and all other 
| bodies, as much rarer as he pleaſes; ſo that light 
may find a ready paſſage through tranſparent fub- 
- ſtances, Newton. 
Comenz'ssvrE, köm-présb-uͤr. 1. f. [from 
-_ compreſs.] The act or force of one body 
pPrelling againſt another. 4 
Me tried whether heat would, notwithſland- 
ing fo forcible a comprefſire, dilate it. | 
N. SAXE ; 


ehenfive.} The quality of 
in a few words or narrow 


the beauty and comprebenſiveneſs of 


ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by cenprgſ and ban- | 


Baoeyle Spring of ihe Air* 


. 


4 
| 


| 
| 


; 


1 


| 


| 


' 


* 


1 


| 


COM 


Ze Courarxr, kom-print”, v. n. {comprimere, ' 


Lat.] 

To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, for the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
or book, to the prejudice of the rightſul proprie- 
tor. Phillips's World of Words. 

To ComPr1'se, k6m-pri'z. v. a. [comprendre, 

compris, Fr.] To contain; to compre- 
hend; to include. 

Neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off 
im pertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much mat- 
ter in few words. ooker. 

Do they not, under doQrine, comprehend the 
ſame that we intend by matters of faith ? Do not 
they, under diſcipline, compriſe the regimen of the 
church ? Hooker. 

"Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friendſhip docs two ſouls in one compriſe. 


Roſcommon. 
CoMPROBA'TION, ent * — * 
[ comprobo, Lat.] Proof; atteſtation. 


That is only eſteemed a legal teſtimony, which 
receives comprobation from the mouths of at leaſt 
two witneſſes. Brown. 


CO'MPROMISE, kdm/-pr6-miz. 2. ſ. [com- 
promifjum, Lat.] 

1. Compromiſe is a mutual promiſe of two or 
more parties at difference, to refer the end- 
ing of their controverſies to the arbitre- 
ment or equity of one or more arbitrators. 

| Corvell, 

2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome 
conceſſigns are made on each fide. 

Wars have not waſted it, for warr'd he hath 
not ; 
But baſely yielded, upon compromiſe, 
That which his anceſtors atchiev'd with blows. 
Sbaleſp. Rich. II. 


To Co MP ROMISE, kom'-pro-mtz, v. a. from 
the noun.] | 


rt. To compound; to adjuſt a compact by 
mutual conceſſions : as, they compromiſed 
the affair at a middle rate. 
2, In Shakeſpeare it means, unuſually,. to ac- 
cord ; to agree. 
Laban and himſelf were c:mpromi:'d, - 
That all _ yearlings, which were ſtreak'd. and 
pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire. | 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
ComPROMISSO'RIAL, köôm-prö-mls-sô“-ryäl. 
adj. [from compromiſe.) Relating to a com- 
promiſe. : 
ComProvrNCial, kom-pro-vin-shil. n. / 


[from con and provincial.) Belonging to the 
ſame province. 


comprovincials ought to give their attendance. - 
i Fats 3?) Ayliffe's Pavergon. 
COMPT, kou'nt. 2. /. [compte, Fr. computus, 
Lat.] Account; computation; reckoning. 
Your ſervants ever 
Have theirs, themſelves, and what is theirs, in 


, 4 | 
To cath at your highnefs* pleaſure, 
Still to return your own. Shakeſp. King John. 
Toa Comer, Kkou'nt. v. a. {conmpter, Fr.] To 
_ compute ; to number. We now uſe To 
Cour, which ſee. 23 
Co'MPTIBLE, kou'n-tibl. adj. [from roſnpt.] 
Accountable ; reſponſible; ready to give 
account; ſubject; fubmiſſive. 4 
Good beauties, let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; I am 
very comptible even to the leaſt finiſter uſage. Shak. 


and ſome of its derivatives are written in 


* 


} the ſame manner. ] To control; to over- | 
| patent, although not compulſory. 
NY ines. 


rule; to oppoſe, 


. "> 


| 
| 


| 


| 


At the conſecration of an archbiſhop, all his 


| age 

20 COMPTRO/LL, kdn-tr6'k , a. {This | 
word is written by ſome authors, who did 

not attend to the etymology, for controll ; |. 


COM 


CoMeTRO'LLER, kOn-tro/-lir. . . [from 
comptroll.) Director; ſuperviſor ; ſuperior 
intendant ; governour. — 

Ibis night he makes a ſupper, and a great one, 
To many lords and ladies : 1 | 
I was ſpoke to, with Sir Henry Guilford, 
This night to be comptr:llers. Shak, Henry VIII. 
The comptroliers of vulgar opinions pretend to 
find out ſuch a ſimilitude in ſome kind of ba- 
boons, | Temple. 
My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptroller of the ſky. Dryd. ZEneid. 

ComPTRO'LLERSHIP, k6n-tr6'-lar-ship. u. /. 
[from comptroller.] Superintendance. 
The gayle for ſtannery-cauſes is annexed to the 
comptr-llerſbip. Carew's Survey of Cormeall, 

Comeu LS8ATEVELY, kom-pul-84-tiv-ly. adv. 
[from compulſatory.] With force; by con- 
ſtraint. Clariſſa. 

ComeuU'LSATORY, kom-pul'-5s3-thr-$. adj. 
[from compulſor, Lat.] Having the force of 
compelling ; coactive. 

Which is no other, 
But to recover from us by ſtrong hand, 8 
And terms c:mpulſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loſt. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

Coups ion, kom-pal-shin. u. {. (com- 
pulſo, Lat.] ; 

1. The act of compelling to ſomething z 
force; violence of the agent. 

If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would give ne man a reaſon on compulſion. 


Shalg/p, Henry IV. 
Thoughts, whither have ye Ade with 


8 that ſweet 
Compulje:n thus tranſported! Milton's Par. Loft. 
Such fweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 
To lull the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 
. The ſtate of being compelled ; violence 
ſuffered. | 
Compulſion is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any action 
1s „ to the preference of his mind. Locle. 
en the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
With what compulſion and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low |! Milton's Par, Loft. 
This faculty is free from compulſi:n, and ſo ſpon- 
taneous, and free from determination by the par- 
ticular object. | ate, 
Poſſibly there were others who aſſiſted Harold, 
partly out of fear and compul/i:n. — 
| " Hale on Common Law, 
Codmyv'LsIvE, köm-pil“-slv. adj. [from com- 
pulſer, Fr. compulſus, Lat.] Having the 
power to compel ; forcible. 
0 The Danube, vaſt and deep, 
Supreme of rivers! to the frightful brink, 
Urg'd by compulſive arms, ſoog as they reach'd, 
New terror chill'd their veins. Philips. 
The clergy would be glad to recover their dues 
by a more ſhort and compulſive method. 


Swift. 


Comyvu'LsIvELY, kom-parF-slv-ly. adv. 
[from compulſi ve. force; by violence. 


B 
CoMPU'LSIVENESS, 5 ng. Mit og n. . 
[from compulſive.) Force; compulſion. 


| ComeU'LSORILY, kom-pal-sar-y-13.- adv. 


[from compulſory.) In a compulſory or 
forcible manner; by force; by violence. 

Jo ſay that the better deſerver hath ſuch right 
to gavern, as he may cempulſarily bring under the 
leſs worthy, is idle. Bacon. 


Cour LsoR Y. kdm-pil-shr-y. adj, (com- 


pu ſoire, Fr.] Having the power of neceſ-- 


fitating or compelling, | 

He erreth in this, ta think that ations, pro- 
ceeding from fear, are properly cowpulfory actions; 
which, in truth, are bot only voluntary, bur free 
actions; neither com nor ſo much as phy- 
ſically neceſſitated. Bramball againſt: H ber. 

Kindly it would be taken to comply with a 
Swift. 
NCTION, 


with ſuch adtivity and compunction, invadeth the 


Y COMPU'TE, köm-pdͤ't. w. a. [compute, 


Computation; calculation. 


- --- Abatone-year which perhaps might be another. 


counts of theſe days, are different. Br. Vulg. Err. 6 
3 imagine the many millions in ſtocks ſo much 


Colururier, kdn'«pli-thit. a. J. [computiſte, 
Fr.] Caleulator; one killed in the art of 


COM 


COMPU/NCTION, k6m-pink'-shin. 2. J. 
.  [compon#tlion, Fr. from pungo, punctum to 
prick, Lat.] F : , 
x. The power of pricking ;- ſtimulation ; ir- 
ritation. 5 

This is that acid and piercii ſpirit, which, 


brains and noſtrils of thoſe · that receive it. 
g Bratum , Vulgar Errour:. 
2. The ſtate of being pricked by the conſci- 
ence; repentance ; contrition. | 
He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, 
with expreſſions of great compuntion. Clarendsn. 
Come v'ncT10us, köm-pùnk-shüs. adj. [from 


compunction.] Repentant ; ſorrowful; ten- 
er ; 


. * Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 
That no compuniticus viſitings of nature | 
Shake my fell purpoſe, ,  Shakyp. Macbeib. 

Comevu'xcTivE, köm-pünk'-tlv. adj. [from 
compun#ion.) Cauſing remorſe. 

ComevurGa'TiOoON, kdm-par-ga'-shan. x, / 
[compurgatjo, Lat.] The practice of juſtify- 
ing any man's veracity by the teſtimony of 
another. 

Court uso ron, köm-pür“-ga- tr. u. /. Lat. 
One who bears his. teſtimony to the credi- 
bility of another. | 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give abun- 
dant atteſtation : theſe are ſo obvious, that I need | 
not be far to ſeck for a compurgator. 

| Weoeodward"'s Nat. Hiſt. 

Conmyv'TABLE, köm:pù-tàbl. adj. [fromcom- 
— Capable of being numbered orcom- 

ut | 
* If, inſtead of twenty · four letters, there were 


twenty-four millions, as thoſe twenty-four mil- | 


lions are a finite number, ſo would all combina- ; 
' tions thereof be finite, though not eaſily compute- : 

ble by arithmetick. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Comevura'Tion, k6m-pti-ti'-shan. u. [from 


| "Rather [abjure all roofs, and chuſe 


compute.) 
x. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 
My princely father 
Then, by juſt cemputation of the time, 
Found that the iſſue was not his. Shak. Rich. III. 
2. The ſum collected or ſcttled'bycalculation. 
We-paſs for women' of fiſty : many additional | 


years are thrown-into female computations of this | 


nature. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Lat.] To reckon:; to calculate; to num- 
ber; to count. | | 
Compute how much water would be requiſite to 
lay the carth.under water, 2607 
| Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Where they did. compute by weeks, yet till the 
year was meaſured by months. Holder on Time. 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the da; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
Atale that blends theit glory with their ſhame. Pope. 
Comru rx, köm“-püf. n. ſ. Leomputus, Lat.] 


Though there were à fatality in this year, yet 
divers were out in their account, aberring ſeveral 
ways from the true and. juſt compute; and calling 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Courv'rrs, köm-pä“-t tr. 3. /. [from com- 
pute. ] Reckoner; accountant.; calculator. | 
The kalendars of theſe computers, and the ac- 


: 


1 have known ſome: ſuch ill computers, as to 


real wealth. +. Swift. 


numbers or computation. | 
IT be treaſurex was a wiſe man, and a ſtrict - 


3 n 


J 
Are ſuch as you have whilom conn'd. 


con 


We conceive we have a year in three hundged | 
and fixty-five days exact: computifi; tell us, that 
| we eſcape fix hours, Brown, 
Co ua ADR, kum“ rad. n. /. [camerade, Fr. 
from camera à chamber; one that lodges 
in the ſame chamber, contubernio fruitur.] 
1. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or cham- 
ber. 


* 


To be a comrade with the wolf and owl. 
| Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
2. A companion; a partner in any labour or 


danger. 
He permitted them | 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter d ſend thee 


Among the fla ves and aſſes, thy comrades, 
As good for nothing elſe. Milton's Ageniſtes. 
A footman, being newly married, deſired his 
.cemrade to tell him freely what the town ſaid of it. 
* Swift. 
Con, k6n'. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, | 
which, at the beginning of words, ſignifies 
union or aſſociation : as concourſe, a running 
 tagether; to conwene, to come together. 
Cox, 'k6n'. [abbreviated from contra againſt, 


Lat.] Acant word for one who is on the nega- 


tive fide of a queſtion ; as, the pros and cons. 
To CON, kön“. v. a. [connan, Sax. to know; 
as, in Chaucer, Old wymen connen mochil 
thinge ; that is, Old women have much 
knowledge.] | 
1. To know. 
Of muſes, Hobbinol, I conne no ſkill 
Enough to me to paint out my unreſt, Spex/. PH. 
2. To ſtudy; to commit to memory; to fix 
in the mind. It is a word now little in uſe, 


a> 5. 


Into the common priſon, there to grind | 


2. Hollow. 


> I me 


Concava'rION, &3nk1-vY-hin. 5. 


Conca'vitr, k6n-kiv'-I-t}. 7. /. [from : 


except inludicrous language. | 
Pretty avſwers ! have you not been acquainted 
with goldſmiths wives, and conn'd them out of 
rings ? Shakeſp. 
Here are your parts; and I am to entreat you 
to con them by to-morrow night. 
: Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dram. 
Our underſtanding cannot in this body arrive 
ſo clearly to the knowledge of God, and things 
inviſible, as by orderly conning over the viſible and 
inferiour creatures, 1 Milton. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other 
alſo written in the paper, ſhew him that, after he 


has conned the firſt, and require it of him. 1 


Holder : Elements of S . 

The books of which I'm chiefly Ay | 

| Prior. 

All this while John had conned- over ſuch a ca- 

talogue of hard words, as were exoughto conjure 

up the devil. Arbuthnot. 

3. To con Thanks; an old expreffion for to 

thank. It is the ſame with ſgawoir gre. - | 

I con him no thanks for 't, in the nature he de- 

| ivers it. Fo r 

To CONCA'MERATE, kdn-kim'<&-rit. v. a. 

[concamero, Lat.] To arch over; to vault ; 
to lay concave over. 7 | 


Ot the upper beak, an inch and achalf corififteth | 


of 550 pry ave bone, bended downwards, and | 
_ toothed as the other. Grew's Muſeum. 
ConcangxaTion, kon-kim-E-ri/-shin. 1. J. 
e Arch; vault. 
Wbat a romance is the ſtory of thoſe impoſſible 
| cinddticrations, and feigned rotations of ſolid orbs! 
ci, Sang. 
To CON CA TENA TR, kdn-kat'-8-nit. b. 2. 
rom catena, Lat. a chain. ] To link toge - 
ther; to unite in a ſucceffive order. 
ConcATENA'TION, kön-kät-E-nà“-shün. 2. 
ffrom concatenate.] A ſeries of links; an 
uninterrupted unvariable ſucceſſiun. | 


Conca'vousLYy, kdn-kA'-vhs-ly. adv. {from 


ON 


conce vs.] The act of making concave. 


CONCA VE, kon -kàv. 44% [concavus, 


1. Hollow withont angles; as, the; : 
face of an eggſhell, the * 
arch: op to convex. an 


Theſe great fragments falling hollow. in, 
under their concave ſurſace a greut deal of - 3008 


os Burnet; Theory, 
Have you not malle an univerfal ſhout 
That Tyber trembled underneath his bar 
To hear the replication of your ſounds 
Made in his concave ſhores? Shak. Juli, Ceſar, 
For his verity in love, I do think him as aa, 
cave as a covered goblet, or 8 nut. 
bakeſp. As you like ; 
Conca'venEss, k6n'-kiv-nls. 1. / 6 
cave. ] Hollowneſs. Dig 


cave.] Internal ſurface of a hollow ſpheri. 

cal or ſpheroidical body. 

— Niches chat contain figures of white marble 
mould not be coloured in their concavity too black. 


| | Witten, 
They have taken the impreſſes of theſe they; 
with that exquiſite niceneſs, that no metal, when 
melted and caſt in a mould, can ever poſſibly re. 
preſent the concavity of that mould with greater 
exacneſs than theſe flints do the concavities of the 

ſhells, wherein they were moulded. 
Woodward's Nat, Ht, 


Concavo-concave,. kin-kY-v6-kdn”-kiy, 


adj. Concave or hollow on both fides. 


Concavo-convex, kd6n-kY-vd-kdn' -viks, 


adj. (from eencave and convex.] Concave 
one way, and convex the other. 
I procured another concavo-convex plate of plaſs, 


ground on both ſides to the ſame ſphere with the 


former plate. Newt, 
A concave=convex pentanguler plate of a 

Kell that belongs to the entrochus. 988 
Noodtward on Faſbl.. 


Conca vous, kön-kA-vüs. adj, [concavus, 


Lat.] Concave; hollow without angles, 


concavwns.) With hollowneſs; in ſuch a 
manner as diſcovers the internal ſurface of 
a hollow ſphere. 

The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concavouſy 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed. 


Brown's Yulgar Errourc, 


170 CONCEAL, k6n-8@1. v. a. {concelo, Lat.] 


To hide; to keep ſecret; not to divulge; 
to cover not to detect. 


He oft finds med' cine, who his grief imparts; 


But doublegriefs afMi& concealing hearts, Fairy 2. 


Come, Cateſby, thou art ſworn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart. 
| | Shahkeſp. Richard Ill. 
Ulyſſes himſelf adds, he was the moſt eloquent 
and the moſt ſilent of men: he knew that a word 
{poke never wrought ſo mach good as a word con- 
cealed. - Broome. 
There is but one way I know of converſing 


_ fafely with all men, that is, not by concealing what 


we ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing nothing that 
deſerves to be concealcd. * Pope. 


| ConCE'ALABLE, k6n-8&1-4bl. adj. [from con- 


ceal.] Capable of being concealed ; poſſible 
to be kept ſecret, or hid. ; 

— Returning a lye unto his Maker, and preſuming 
to put off the ſearcher of hearts, he denied the 
omniſciency of God, whereunto there is nothing 
concealable, © | ''* | Brown's: V ulgar Err. 


Conc EALEDNESS, koͤn- sd - Ied-nls. . . {from 


conceal,) The ſtate of being concealed ; 


- - Thejſtoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable com | privacy; obſcurity. 
man's will. | 


catenation of cauſes, reaching to the” elicit. acts of 


— 


Dic. 
Con CE ALER, kön-s&-lür. 2. % [from conceal.] 


— 


* 
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Malbranche has an odd conceit, { Concr/tTLESS, k6n-sVt-lis. adj. [from con- 
As ever enter'd Prenchman's pate. Prior. | ceit.) Stupid; without Ar dull of 
4. Opinion, in a neutral ſenſe. - apprehenſion. | 

Secſt thou a man wiſe in his own c:nceit ? Think ſt thou I am fo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 

There is more hope of a fool than of him. To be ſeduced by thy flattery. | 
Proverbs, xxvi. 12. R Shakeſp. To Gent. FV crona. 
I ſhall not fail r' approve the fair conceit CoNCE IVABLE, kön-se-wàbl. adj. [from con- 


The king hath of you. Shakeſp. Henry VIII.] ceive.] 


Feed on her damaſk check. '5, Pleaſant fancy; gaiety of imagination; . That may be imagined or thought. "3h 
He is a worthy geptleman, j acuteneſs. ao If it were poſſible to contrive an invention, . 
Exceedinghy well read, and profited | His wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard : | whereby any conceivable weight may be moved by _ 
In ſtrange conceal ments. Shakeſp. Henry TV. there is no more conceit in him than is in a mallet. any conceivable power, with the ſame quickneis, 1 
Few d wn ſuch ſentiments; yet this concealment | | Shakeſp. Henry IV. | without other inſtrument, the works of nature = 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any | While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak | would be too much ſubject to art. Wilkins. "38 
Being above. . Glanville. took him in the head to go off with a cenceit. 2. That may be underſtood or believed. | 1 
3. The ſtate of being hid; privacy; deliteſ- | | L Eftrange. The freezing of the words in the air, in the A 
"cence. | | | 6. Sentiment, as diſtinguiſhed from imagery. Northern climes, is as conceivable as this ſtrange ky 
A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the Some to conceit alone their'works confine, union. Glanville's Scegfis. 
good of mankind, and as ſolicitous for the canceal- And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry line. It is not conceivable, that it ſhould be indeed 


went as the performance of illuſtrious actions. ; Pope. that very perſon, whoſe ſhape and voice it aſſumed. 
Addiſon's Freebolder- | 5, Fondneſs; favourable opinion; opiniona- | : Atterbury's Sermons. 
3. Hiding-place ; retreat; cover; ſhelter. | tive pride. | CONCE'IVABLENESS, kGn-8%-yibl-nls. u. 


The choice of this holy name, as the moſt ef-“ Since by a little ſtudying in learning, and great from conceivable.) The quality of being 11 
kectual concealment of a wicked deſign, ſuppoſes conceit of himſelf, he has loſt bis religion; may he conceivable. Di#. 19 
mankind fatisfied that nothing but what is juſt is find it again by harder ſtudy, under humbler truth. | CoNCE/1vABLY, kdn-8T'-vib-1F, adv. [from if 
direted by the principles of it. Regers.. | | Bentley. conceivable.) In a conceivable or intelligible 1% 

The cleft tree 8. Out of Conceit with. No longer fond of. manner. by 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, | Not that I dare aſſume to myſelf to have put | To CONCEIVE, k6n-sE&'y-v. a. [concewvorr, Fr. H 
Their food its inſets, and its moſs their Err * him out of conceit with it, by having convinced him | concipere, Lat.] 1 f 
| TY mſen. of the fantaſticalneſs of it. Tillotſon, Preface. | x, To admit into the 2 to. = £ 4434 
74 CONCE'DE, kön- d. v. a. [oncedo, Lat.] What hath chiefly put me cut of conceit with | womb, $0 the.womb ;. to ferm is the 1 
To zield; to admit; to grant; to let paſs | this moving manner, is the frequent diſappoint- I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 13 
undiſputed. 5 b * 4 : | Sift, mother conceive me. : f Pſalm Ii. 5. | | a 

By expurgatory animadver ſions we might ſtrike } 7, Cox cx ir, kòn- sc t. v. a. from the noun. | 2. To form in the mind; to imagine. 155 
out great numbers of hidden qualities; and, hav- To conceive; to imagine; to think; to | Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpoſe againſt 8 
ing once a conceded liſt, we might with more ſafety believe. Jou. N A {4 
attempt their reaſons. 8 Brown. One of two bad ways you muſt cenceit me, This man conceived the duke's death; but what Wt 

This muſt not be conceded without limitation. Either a coward, or a flatterer. Shak, Jul. Ceſar. was the motive of that. felonious conception, is in 9 

. 2 Boyle. | They looked for great matters at their hands, | the clouds. Wotton. 1 

The atheift, if you concede to him that fortune in a cauſe which they enceited to be for the liberty | 3, To comprehend; to. underſtand: as, he wt 
may be an agent, doth preſume himſelf ſafe and } of the ſubjeR. | Bacon, conceives the avhole ſyſtem. # 
invulnerable. | Bentley. | He conceits himſelf to be ſtruck at, when he is This kiſs, if it durſt ſpeak, Mi 

CONCE IT, kdn-8e't. 2. /. [roncept, Fr. con- not ſo much as thought of. L' Eftrange. | Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into the air: 1 
ceptus, Lat.] : The itrong, by canceiting themſelyes weak, are | Conceive, and fare thee well. Shas. King Lear, ' 


"LF Rada thereby rendered as unactive, and conſequently as | 4, To think; to be of opinion. 
9 5 thought , 8 5 image in the uſeleſs, as if they really were ſo. © South's Sermons. If you compare my 2 — with Sir John, 
| Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies lift- | CONCE'1TED, k6n-8&-tid. particip. adj. [from | you Will hardly conceive him to have been bred in 


to ſo high conceits, as the learned of other na- conceit.] 5 the ſame climate. | . Swift. . 
—— both to borrow their names, and | 1. Endowed with fancy. | To CoNCE'IvE, kon-8'v. v. 4. 155 
imitate their cunning. Sihey. | He was of countenance amiable, of feature | I» To think; to have an idea of. 
Impoſſible it was, that ever their will ſhould J comely, active of. body, pleaſantly conceited, and | : The griev'd commons 
change or incline to remit any part of their duty, | ſharp of wit. Knall. Hardly conceive of me: let it be nois'd, . 
without ſome object having force to avert-their | 2. Proud; fond of himſelf; opinionative ; That, through our interceſſion, this revokłment 
His grace looks cheerfully and ſmooth this  Fhere is another extreme in obſcure writers, O what avails me now that honour high, 


morning : 


| which ſome empty conceited heads are apt to run Jo haue conceiv/d of God! or that ſalute, 
There *s-ſome. c:nceit, or other, likes bim well, 


 cnceit from. God. Hooker. | affected; fantaſtical. And pardon comes. . Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
- 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of Hail, highly favour'd, among women ble! Mit. 
| 


When that he bids good-morrow with ſuch ſpirit, ; ſenſe. Felten en the Claſſicks. Concetve of things clearly and diſtinctly in their 
tree) $hakeſp. | If you think me too conceited, own natures ; conceive of things completely in all 

In laughing there ever precedeth a c:nceit of | Or to paſſion quickly heated. Swift. i their parts; conceive of things comprehenſively in - 

ſomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to | What you write of me, would make me more all their properties and relations; conceive of things 
man. Bacon's Natural Hift. | c-nceited than what I ſcribble myſelf. Pope. extenſively in all their Kinds; conceive of things 


, , SY *h , X . rderly, or in a r method. Van, Tosi n 
43, Underſtanding ; readineſy of ap rehenfion. 3. With of befor E the object of conceit. | S Y prope . ets s Logigh+ 
How often, alas! did her eyes fay n chat Every man is building afeveralway, impotently | ** 8 mi dpi IPO 
* and yet I, not locking for ſuch a | CCed. ¶ his own W 97" -* 2 NN nr ah 64.4 
not conceit open to underſtand ' * . | "PT Pa | a neſis. 
them. 1 e 0 If we conſider how vitious and Recor | be beauteous maid, whom be beheld, poſſeſs da 


, aw 


| Bp" Siuney. | Conceivi ſhe Nept, her frui | 
The ficſi kind of thi appointed by laws hu- | - Athenians were, how conceited of their own wit, 8 Pt, - tful womb 
=_ containeth rn is DG, or evil, is | ſcience, and poll A 2 19.18; Bentley. * N n 
otwithitanding more ſecret than that it can be | CONCE'ITEDLY, kön-se-tid-Iy. adv. [from Cox cr! | Ie 8 T9 4 
— by every man's preſent conceit,” without | conceited.) Fancifully 3 whimfically. * 8 P 45 [from ca- 
8 : * * e e Hooker. | W may her, = by ER. | ries oy yy 4 | ands of. appre- - 
d of a quick conceit in judgment, y-you fit p r every er and jewel: Though hereof x I het 
and ſhall be admired, ' - Wiſdom, vii. 11. Make her for love fit fuel. 8 — . and gippeale- 
2 Opinion, generally in a ſenſe of contempt; {| CONCE'tTEDNESS, kdn-s&-tid-nls..z. . {from heads will Sy unto foperftitions — 5 | 
wy } imagination ; fantaſtical notion. conceited.\) Pride; opinionativenefſs ; fond-{ ©, Brown's Fuer Errours, | 
The not how ronceit may rob nels of himſelf. ; Conce'nT, kön-sënt“. 2. Te 12 qi” 
The treafury of life, when life nſelf oF When men think none worthy eſteem, but fuck | 1. Concert of voices harmony; rd of 
| * to the theft. Sbalgd. King Lear. | as claim under their own pretences, partiality and | ſo ung. 42 wr 
ably e e Bike 2 new principle, carries all | gange make them give the pre-eminence. | Ix is to be conſidered, that whaifoeVei virtue is 0 


vin n. aden yet abvyo cmmon ſenſe. Locke. Collier on Pride. in numbers, fox conducipg to Fences of notes, is 
; | N 4 1 e 1 rather 


4 


— — oe eo 


"CON 


rather to be aſcribed to the ante- number than to 


Bacon. 


- 


the entire number. 
2. Conſiſtency. 
- Reaſons borrowed from nature and the ſchool- 
men, as ſubſcrvient mediums, carry a muſick and 
c-ncent to that which God hath ſaid in his word. 
y | Dr. Maine. 
"Tis in concent to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinſick worth, to accompany 
one ſtate more than another. Atterbury. 


To CONCE'NTRATE, k0n-86n'-trit. v. a. 
[concentrer, Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.] 
To drive into a narrow compaſs; to drive 
towards the centre : contrary to expand or 
dilate. 

| Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to its 
greateſt ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum, 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
ConcexnTRA'/TION, kôn-sën-trä“-shün. a. . 
from concentrate.] Collection into a narrow 
" ſpace round the centre; compreſſion into 
a narrow compaſs. | 
All circular bodies, that receive a comcentration 
of the light, muſt be ſhadowed in a circular man- 
A. | Poa:ham on Drawing. 
To CoxncE'nTRE, k6n-86n'-thr. v. u. [concen- 
trer, Fr. from con and centrum, Lat.) To 
tend to one common centre; to have the 
* ſame centre with ſomething elſe. 
The bricks having firſt been formed.in a cireu- 
lar mould, and then cut, before their burning, into 
four quarters or maze, the ſides afterwards join ſo 
cloſely, and the points concentre ſo exactly, that the 

' pillars appear one intire piece. Wotton. 

All theſe are like ſo many lines drawn from 
| ſeveral objects, that ſome way relate to him, and 
' concentre in him. 5 Hale. 

To Coxce'nTRE, köôn-sen“tùr. v. a. To direct 

or contract towards one centre. 

The having a part leſs to animate, will ſerve to 
concentre the fpirits, and make them more active 
in the reſt. 4 Decay of Piety. 

In thee concent#ing all their precious beams - © - 
Of ſacred influence ! Milian. 


| 


| 


Conce'xTRICAL, k6n-s6n'-tri-k4l.7 adj. [con-,| 


ConCE'NTERICK, kon-s86n'-trik. centricus, 
Lat.] Having one common centre. 
Ik, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles be 
Produc'd by one, love ſuch additions take; i 
Thoſe, like ſo many ſpheres, but one heav'n make; 
For they are all concentrick unto thee. Donne. 
Any ſubſtance, pitched ſteddy upon two points, 
as on an axis, and moving about on that axis, alſo 
defcribes a circle concentrich to the axis. 
| Maxon - Mechanical Exerciſes. 
If the cryſtalline humour had been concentrical 
to the ſclerodes, the eye would not have admitted 
a whole hemiſphere at one view. Fay on the Creat. 
If a ſtone be thrown into ſtagnating water, the 
Fa ves excited thereby continue ſome time to ariſe 
in the place where the ſtone fell into the water, 
and are .propagated from thence into concentrick 
circles upon the farface of the water to great diſ- 
re Newton's Optichs. 
The manner of its concretion is by concentrical 
rings, like thoſe of an onion about the firſt kernel. 


7 


- 


Arbuthnot on Diet. 


Circular reyclutions in c:xcextrich orbs about the 
ſun, or other central body, could in no wiſe be 
attained without the power of the Divine arm. 

: | — | AIDS Bentley Ser mont. 
ConcE'eTAcLE, kön-s&Ep-täkl. a. J. [concep- 


taculum, Lat.] That in which any thing is 


contained; a veſſel 40. 
There is at this day reſident, in chat huge cor- 
© ceptacle, water enough to effect ſuch a deluge. 
| * 8+ | Weoodward's Natural Hiſtory, Preface. 
Con cn, koOn-8Ep'tibl, adj; from con- 
eipio, cunceptum, Lat.] That may be con- 
5 1 capable to be under- 
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CON 


Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations | 
thereof, are not only highly delectable to the in- 


telleQive faculty, but are moſt ſuitable and eaſily | 


conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
n „ köôn-sëp“-shün. . /. [conceptio, 
Lat. 
1. The act of conceiving, or growing quick 
with pregnancy. 
I will greatly multiply thy ſorrow by thy concep- 
tion; in ſorrow thou ſhalt bring forth children. 
| Geneſzs, iii. 16. 
Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy concepti:n; children thou ſhalt bring 
In ſorrow forth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. The ſtate of being conceived. 
Joy had the like conception in our eyes, 
And, at that inſtant, like a babe ſprung up. 9 
Sba ep. 
Our own productions flatter us: it is impoſlible 
not to be fond of them at the moment of their 
conception. Dryden Dufreſney. 
3. Notion ; idea; image in the mind. 
As conceptions are the nnages or reſemblances of 
things to the mind within itſelf, in the like man- 
ner are words or names the marks, tokens, or re- 


1 
3 


ſemblances of thoſe conceptions to the minds of them 


whom we converſe with. South's Sermons. 

Conſult the acuteſt poets and Tpeakers, and they 
will confeſs that their quickeſt, moſt admired con- 
ceptions, were ſuch as darted into their minds, like 
ſudden flaſhes of lightning, they knew not how, 


nor whence; and not by arty certain conTequence, | 
or dependence of one thought upon another, as it | 


is in matters of ratiocination. South Sermon. 
To have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not endea- 
vour to bring chings to any preconceived notions 
of our own. Locke, 
4. Sentiments; purpoſe. 
Thou but remember'ſt me of my own ion. 
1 have rather blamed as my own jealous curiofity, 
than as a very pretence and purpoſeof unkindnefs. 


Shateſp. King Lear. | 


Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point : | 
Not friended by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 


Beyond you to your friends. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


5. Apprehenſion; knowledge. 

And as if beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 
And that conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow 

They ſhould the name of reaſonable bear ; 
For, without reaſon, none could reaſon know. 

6. Conceit ; ſentiment ; pointed thought. 

He is too flatulent ſometimes, and ſometimes 
too dry ; many times unequal, and almoſt always 
forced ; and, beſides, is full of conceptions, points 
of epigram, and witticiſms; all which are not 
only below the dignity of heroick verſe, but con- 
trary to its nature. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication. 

CoNnCE'PTIOUS, kG6n-8Ep'-shats. adi. (con- 
ceptum, Lat.] Apt to conceive ;- fruitful ; 


pregnant. 4 

Common mother, 
Enfear thy fertile aud conceptious womb; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. 


|; 


| 


ö 
: 
| 
| 


Conct'eT1vE, kdn-s&p/-tiv. adj. [chceptum, 
Lat.] Capable to conceive. N -. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts 
| 


conceptive conſtitution. 

. x a _- Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
To CONCE RN, kön-sern“. v. a. [concerner, 
Fr. concerno, low Lat.] * 034 
1. To relate to; to belong to. 


_ © Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning about the 


1 
T have perceived a moſt faint negle of late; which | 


Sbaleſp. Timon, Wo 
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con 


cern the articles of our faith, who doth can. 


can aſſure us? 
| | Hook 
Count Claudio may hear; f. eh: 
ſpeak of concerns "Hg n Pry 
83 Gracious thin : 
ou reveal'd; thoſe chiefly whi pu 

Juſt Abraham, eint fee. Ae ge, 

18 e concerns not at all th ini 
one — 2 over the other. F ads - I 
2. To affect with ſome _ 


q Paſſion ; to t 
nearly; to be of importance to. * 


1 1 would not 


The cauſe were known to chem it moſt concers,. 
Our wars with France have affedted — 2 25. 
moſt tender intereſts, and concerned us more tha 
thoſe with any other nation. Adiiſun on th, War. 

It much concerns them not to ſuffer the kin 10 

eſtabliſh his authority on this ſide. Aziſen en Ii 
The more the authority of any ſtation in ſocict 
is extended, the more it concerns publick happineſs 
that it be committed to men fearing God, 

: Rogers: Serm:ns, 

3. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt. 

I knew a young negroe who was ſick of the 
ſmall-pox : I found by enquiry, at a perſon's c- 
cerned for him, that the little tumours left whitith 
ſpecks behind them. Boyle oa C:l:urs, 

Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear, 

Cencery'd for each; here Venus, Juno there. 

| Dryd:n's FKneid, 

Providenre, where it loves a nation, comers; 

itſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, 

by blaſting the ſpoilers of religious perſons and 
places. Seuth's Sermny, 

Whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, 
it can be no more cencerned in than if they had 
never been done. Licke, 

They think themſelves out of the reach of pro- 
vidence, and no longer concerned to ſolicit his fa- 
vour. 

4. To diſturb; to make uneaſy. 

In one compreſſing engine I ſhut a ſparrow, 
without forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be c:»cernes, and in leſs 
than an hour and a half to be ſick. Derhan, 


5. — : concern himſelf. To intermeddle ; to be 
uſy. | 

* Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned 

myſelf with ſpeculations which belong to the pro- 

feſſion. 6 125 

Cox cx'xN, kôn-sërn“. 1. . [from the verb.) 
1. Bufineſs; affair: conſidered as relating to 


ſome ne. 
Let early care thy main eoncerns ſecure, 
Things of leſs moment may delays endure. 
i | Denbam. 
This manner of expoſing the private concerns of 
families, and ſacrificing the ſecrets of the dead to 
the curioſity of the living, is one of thoſe licen- 
tious practices, which might well deſerve the ani- 
madverſion of our government. Addiſ. Freebilder. 
A A Heathen emperor ſaid, if the gods were of- 
Tended, it was their on concern, and they were 


Regers, 


able to vindicate themſelves.  _. Swift, 
| Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed 
in any carcleſs and ſuperſicial manner. cg. 


2. Intereſt; engagement. x 
No plots th* alarm to his retirements give; 
Tis all mankind's concern that he ſhould of 


When we ſpeak of the conflagration of the 
world, theſe have no concern in the queſtion. | 
* 1 Barnet's Theory of the Earths 
3. . 6 rang moment. | 
© Myſterious ſecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty rruths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 
_ Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. Nc. 


— 


1 


| ſenſe of holy Cripture,.concerning the artieles of 


= 


& 


The _ is tunned and dazzled amidit that 
variety of objects: fhe cannot apply Wn 


a 


* 


CON 
_ hoſe things which are of the utmoſt cancers to 


her. , Addiſon's Spectator. 
a Paſſio | affection ard. ; 
2 Ah, what Concer ns 44 boch your ſouls divide 
: Your honour gave us what your love 1 
| 17 
O Marcia, let me * thy mo tel 
. tle wiſhes, w me to battle. 
n | Addiſon's Cato. 
Why all this contern for the poor? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed: where 
the plough has no work, one family can do the bu- 
ſineſs of fifty. S2oift. 
Conce'snEDLY, kdn-s&r-ned-Iy. adv. [from 
concern.) With affection; with intereſt, 
They td more poſitively and concernedly wed- 
ded his cauſe, than they were before underſtood 
to have done. Clarendon. 
Coxce'rxinG, k6n-s&r-ning. prep. [from 
concern: this word, originally a participle, 
has before a noun the force of a prepoſi- 
tion.] Relating to; with relation to. 
There is not any thing more ſubje& to errour, 
chan the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eſtate. | Bacon. 
The ancients had no higher recourſe than to 
nature, as may appear by a diſcourſe concerning 
this point in Strabo. Brown. 
None can demonſtrate that there is ſuch an 
Hand as Jamaica; yet, upon teſtimony, I am 
free from all doubt concerning it. Tillotſon, Preface. | 


CoxncE'anMENT, kG6n-sErn'-ment. 2. /. [from 
concern.] 5 
1. The thing in which we are concerned or 
- intereſted ; affair; buſineſs, intereſt. 
To mix with thy concernments I deſiſt | 
Henceforth, nor too much diſapprove my own. 
| Milton's Agoniſtes. 
This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 
To bring the king's concernments in. Hudibras. 


Yet when we re ſick, the doctor's fetcht in 


haſte 
Leaving our great concernment to the laſt. Denham. | 
When my concernment takes up no more. room | 


or compaſs than myſelf, then, ſo dong as 1 know | 


* where to breathe and to exiſt, I know alſo where | 
le that is wiſe in the affairs and concernments 
of other men, but careleſs and negtigent of his 
own, that man may be ſaid to be buſy, but he 
is not wiſe. 23 Tillotſon, 
Our ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concern- 
ments of à future ſtate, would doubtleſs recur of- 
1 Atterbury. 
Propoſitions which extend only to the preſent 
life, are ſmall, compared with thoſe that have 
ce upon our everlaſting concernments. 
W atts on the Mind. 
3. Relation; influence. 
Sir, tis of near concernment, and im 


No leſs than the king's life and honour. 


Denham's Sopby. | 


He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 


Of ill concernment to his haughty love. 1 144 
| of Having been framed by men of primitive fim- | z, To include; to comprehend. 


"uf Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
3. Intercourſe ; bufineſs. K 
I The great concernment of men is with men, one 


another. Locle. 
4. Importance; moment. 
I lock upon experimental truths as matters of | 
_ great concernment to mankind, » B:yle. 
J. Interpoſition ; regard; meddling. 
He married a daughter to the earl, without 


any other approbation of her father, or concern= 

nent in it, than ſuffering him and her to come 

into his preſence. i i! Clarendon 
6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. | 

While they are ſo eager to deſtroy the fame 

ol others, their ambition is manifeſt in their c 


South. | 


CON 


N If it carry with it the notion of ſomething ex- 

. traordinary, if apprehenſion and concernment at- 

company it, the idea is likely to ſink the deeper. 
Locke 


To CONCERT, kdn-8*rt'. v. a. {concerter, 
Fr, from concertare, Lat. to prepare them- 
ſelves for ſome publick exhibition, or per- 

. formance, by private encounters among 
themſelves.] 


1. To ſcttle any thing in private by mutual | 


communication. 
2. To ſettle ; to contrive; to adjuſt, 

Mark how, already, in his working brain, 
He forms the well-concerted ſcheme of miſchief. 

: . Rowe. 
Co'xNCErT, kon'-s&rt. n. . [from the verb.] 
I. Communication of deſigns ; <ftabliſhment 

of meaſures-among thoſe who are engaged 
in the ſame affair, | 

All thoſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſoever, have 
ariſen from the want of a due communication 
and concert, Swift, 

2. A ſymphony; many performers playing 
to the ſame tune. 

CoxcerTA'T1ON, köôön-ser-tä-shün. . / 

[concertatio, Lat.] Strife; contention. 

ConcEe'rTATIVE, köôn-sèr-tä-tlv. adj. [con- 
certativus, Lat.) Contentious; quarrel- 
ſome ; recriminating. Did. 

| CONCE'SSION, k6n-sEs'-shiin. u. /. [con- 
ceſſio, Lat.) 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceſſion of theſe charters was in a par- 
liamentary way. Hale's Common Law of England. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I ſtil} counted myſelf undiminiſhed by my 
largeſt conceſſions, if by them I might gain the love 
of my people. King Charles. 

When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall com- 
pliances, without* further purſuits, then expect 
to find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall con- 

|  Ceffions. Swift. 
CoNnCE'sS10NARY, kGOn-86s'-shG-nEr-y. adj. 
[fro 
allo ne. | 
 CoxncCe's81veELY, kön-sés“-sly-Iy. adv. [from 
conceſſion-] By way of conceſſion ; as, yield- 
ing 3 not controverting by aſſumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and conce/fively ; 
not controverting, but aſſuming the queſtion, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CoxCcn, k6nk', u. /. [concha, Lat.] A ſhell; 
a ſea-ſhell. 5 

He furniſhes her cloſet firſt, and fills 

The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells :.. 


„ 


| 


And all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue. 

| | | Dryden: Fables. 

Co'/NncrolD, kink'-oid. 2. ſ. The name of a 
. 

ConcrLiar, kön-sll“-yAr. adj, [concilium, 
Lat.] Relating. to a council. X 


plicity, in free and conciliar debates, without any 
., ambitious regards. Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
To CONCTLIATE, k6n-8lt -yit. v. a. [con- 
cilio, Lat.) To gain; to procure good 
will; to reconcile, - | 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that conci- 
liate affection. Drone 
ConC1Lm'TION, k6n-gll-ya4'-3htin. 2. /. (from 
conciliate.] The act of gaining or reconcil- 
ing. 31 a 
 CoxciL1ia'ror, k6n-s1l-yi'-thr. 2. , [from 
- conciliate.) One that makes peace between 
others. _ 20 . 


ConcrL1iatoRy, k6n-sll-yY'-thr-y. adj. [from 


Cernment LU VU er Dryden. 


* Vor. I. No X. 


conciliate. ] Relating to reconciliation. Dic. 


* 


1 


7 


onceffion.] Given by indulgence or 


Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 


Errours. . 


Dis. | 


CON 


| Conci'xxiTY, k6n-s1n'-nf-tF. . . [from 

concinnitas, Lat.] Decency ; fitneſs, 
CONCI'NNOUS, k6n-sin'-nfis. adj. [con- 

2 Lat.] Becoming; pleaſant; agree- 

Able. i 
Co'xcionaTORY, Kkdr-8h6-ni-thr-rf. adj. 
leoncionator ius, concio, Lat.] Uſed at pr 

ings or publick aſſemblies. 

Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 

| old opinion the loyaliſts bad formerly inſuſed into 
them by their concionatory invectives. Howel. 


CONCISE, kon-st's, adj. [conciſus cut, Lat.] 
Brief; ſhort ; broken into ſhort periods. 
The conciſe ſtile, which expreſſeth not enough, 
but leaves ſomewhat to be underſtood. 
Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 


where he is too bricf and conciſe, amplify a little, 
and ſet his notions in a fairer view. 

9 | Watts on the Mind. 
Concr'sELY, KkGn-87's-lf. adv. [from con- 
ciſe.] Briefly ; ſhortly; in a few words; 
in 9 — 2 

: s here ſpeaks very conciſely, and he ma 
ſcem to break abruptly imo Ee. a 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


Conc1'sENEsS, kOn-s''s-nis. 2. {. [from 
conciſe.] Brevity ; ſhortneſs. 

Giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, 
that verſion, which has more of the majeſty of 
Virgil, has leſs of his conciſengſe. Dryden, 

Conc1's10Nn, kon-slz'-zhiin. u. /. [conciſum, 
Lat.] Cutting off; excifion ; deſtruction. 

ConCciTA'TION, kOon-sy-ti-shin, 2. /. [conci- 
tatio, Lat.] The act of ſtirring up, or put- 
ting in motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by im- 
mediate illumination of the ſoul ; whereas the de- 
ceiving ſpirit, by concitation of humours, produces 
conceited phantaſmes. Brown, 


; 


[conclamatio, Lat.] An outcry or ſhout of 
many together. Dia. 
Co/NCLAvE, kdn'-klav. 2. /. [conclave, Lat.] 
1. A private apartment. 
2. The room in which the cardinals meet; 
| or, the aſſembly of the cardinals. 2241 
I thank the holy conclave for their loves; 
They ve ſent me ſuch a man 1 would have wiſh'd 
x or. *. x Shateſp. 
It was faid of a cardinal, by reaſon of his ap- 
| parent likelihood to ſtep into St. Peter's chair, 
that in two conclaves he went in pope, and came 
out again cardinal. - South's Sermons, 
3. A cloſe aſſembly. | 
Forthwith a conclave of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the ſhining ſenate ſits, Garth, 
To CONCLU'DE, k6n-kl%'d. v. a. [concludo, 
Luat.] . 2285 
1. To ſhut. C ' 32 
The very perſon of Chriſt, therefore, for ever 


| - ſubſtance, concluded within the grave. 


God hath concluded them all in unbelief, that 

he might have mercy upon all. Romans, xi. 32. 
3. To collect by ratiocination. , - 
The providences of God are promiſcuouſly ad- 
miniſtered in this world; ſo that no man can 
conclude God's love or hatred to any perſon, by 
any thing that befals him. : illotſon. 


or cloſe the diſpute. . ; 
| Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt ; 


And age, returning thence, c:ncludes it beſt. 


Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 


1 mes $7 Is 


Where the author is obſcure, enlighten him; 


ConcLAaMma'TiON, kon-kli-mi'-shin. 2. . 


and the ſelſ-ſame, was only, touching bodily. 
Hooker . 


4. To decide; to determine: that is, to /out 


0 Dryden, 
But no frail man, however great or high,  _ 
Add. Ovid. 
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CON 
Is it concluded he ſhall be proteQor ? 
It is determin'd, not conclude! yet; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry, 
8bakeſp. Rich. III. 
I will conclude this part with the ſpeech of a 
counſellor of ſtate. Bacon. 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war began, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. 
Pats 8 Dryden s ZEncid. 
6. To oblige, as by the final determination. 
The king would never endure that the baſe 
multitude Would fruſtrate the authority of the 
parliament, wherein their votes and- conſents 
were concluded. Bacon Henry VII. 
If therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their creation, they muſt be concluded by it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He never refuſed to be concluded by the authority 
of one legally ſummoned. Atterbury. 
To ConcLv'De, kön-klü'd. . 1. 


© 


1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocination A 


to collect the conſequence z to determine. 
For why ſhould we the bufy ſoul believe, 
When- boldly ſhe conclude; of that and this; 
When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 


Nor how, nor whence, nor where, nor what ſhe | 


\ is? Davies. 
The blind man's relations import no neceſſity 
of concluding, that though black was the rougheſt 
of colours, therefore white ſhould be the ſmooth- 
eſt. Boyle on Colours. 
There is ſomethifig infamous in the very at- 
tempt : the world will conclude I had a guilty con- 
ſcience; - Arbutbnot s Hiſtory of Jobr Bull. 
2, To ſcttle opinion. | 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability as 
our author has done, becauſe, in a ſingle notion 
no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had ſome doubtings ? Atterbury. 
I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do ho- 
nour to our country; for I conclude of it already 
from thoſe performances. 
3. Finally to determine. | 
They humbly ſuc unto your excellence, 


To have a goodly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
- Shakeſp, N 
3. To end. 


And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lyes, 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. 
44 * Dryden 2 Fables, 
We Ul tell when 'tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout. King. 
ConcLv/DexncCyY, k6n-klt/-den-sy. 1. ,. [from 
concludent.) Conſequence ;- regular proof; 
logical deduQion of reaſon. ' | 
_ "Judgment concerning things to be known, or 
the negle& and concludency of them, ends in de- 
ciſion. 1 Hale. 
ONCLU'/DENT, kön-klà'-dènt. ad. [from 
conclude.] Deciſide; ending in juſt and un- 
deniable conſequenees. | | 
Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem 
more obſcure, yet, upon a due conſideration af 
them, they are highly conſequential and concludent 
to my purpoſe. 


CoxncLu'DinGLY, kön- kld'-ding-Iy. adv. | 


_ 


[from conclude.] With uncontrovertible 
| evidence. | | | 


Examine whether the opinion you meet with, | 


, repugnant to what you were formerly embued 
with, be concludingly demonſtrated or not. Digby. 
ConcLv's1BLE, kon-klQ'-8ibl. adj. [from con- 
. clude.) 
proof. | 
*Tis as certainly conclufible from God's pre- 


ſcience, that they will voluntarily do this, as | 
- Hammord, | 


Conciv's1on, kdn-kii-zhin, 3. J. [from 


that they will do it at all. 


. \ 
\ 


Addiſon to Pope. | 
wt, 


Hale Origin of Mankind. | 


Determinable ; certain by regular 


CON 


1. Determination; final deciſion. 
Ways of peaccable concluſron there are but theſe 


ourſelves; the other, the like kind of ſentence 
given by a more univerſal authority. Hooker. 
2. The collection from propoſitions premiſed 
the conſequence. 
The concluſion of experience, from the time paſt 
to the time preſent, will not be ſound and per- 
fect. Bacon: War with Spain. 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 
Out of their match a true concluſion brings, Davies. 
| Then doth the wit 
Build fond concluſions on thoſe idle grounds; 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue, Davies, 
I only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Concluſions of aſtrology. Hudibras. 
It 3s of the nature of principles, to yield a con- 
cliſſon different from themſelves. Tillogſon. 
He granted him both the major and the mi- 
nor; but denied him the concluſron. 
Aadliſon' Freebolder. 
3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult of argumenta- 
tive deduction. 
Let us hear the cencliſſon of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for this 
is the whole duty of man. Eccliſ. xii. 13. 
I have been reaſoning, and in concluſion have 
thought it beſt to return to what fortune hath 
made my home. Swift, 


4. The event of experiments; experiment. 
| | Her phyſician tells me, 
\ She has purſued coneluſcons infinite | 

| Of eaſy ways to die. Shak. Antony and Cleopatra. 

We practiſe likewiſe. all Taufe of grafting 

and inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit 

trees. N Bacon t New Atlantis, 
5. The end; the laſt part. | 

I can ſpeak no longer; yet I will ſtrain my- 


| * 


be my cenclufren; | Howet, 


6. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems to ſignify filence ; 
confinement of the thoughts. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 
And ſtill conclufcon, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Shak. Antony 


clude.) 


the opimon. 
The. agreeing votes of both houſes were not 
by any law or reaſon conclyſrve to my judgment. 
Fug 4 King Charles. 
. The laſt dictate of the underſtanding. is not 
always abſolute in itſelf, nor 'conclu/ive to the will, 
yet it produces no antecedent-nor external neceſ- 
5 5 Bramball's Anfwer to Hobbes. 
have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem 
| to do, which, whatever they are, they muſt be 
equally caucluſive for us as they were for them. 


ES Somme. Cod. EA _ 


2. E conſequential. 
| oſe that are not men of art, not knowing 


they are made in right and concluſive modes and 
fipures. 14 1.3 5 Lab 
ConcLv'srveELY, köôön-klü“slv-ly. adv. [from 
concluſive.) Deciſively; with final deter- 
mination. 


1 


of poſſibility, till they have heard me deduce the 
means of the execution. Bacon. 
 ConcLv'sivENESS, köôn-klü“-stv-nis. 2. /. 
from conclufrve.} Power of determining 
the opinion ; regular conſequence. 

Conſideration of things to be known, of their 


ſeveral weights, conglufrvencſs, of evidence. 


— 


two certain; the one a ſentence of judicial deci- 
ſion, given by authority thereto appointed within | 


ſelf to breathe out this one invocation, which ſhall | 


and Cleopatra. | 
 ConCLv's1ve, k6n-kld'-8lv. adj. [from con- 


1. Decifive ; giving the laſt determination to 


the true forms of ſyllogiſm, cannot know whether | 


This I ſpeak only to deſire Eupolis not to ſpeak | 
peremptorily, or concluſrvely, touching the point | 


CON 


To Concon'outate, kin-kd-lg/.o8.134 
' [from cos and coagulate. To cms. 4 
congeal one thing with another. ory 
The ſaline parts of thoſe, upon their ſolutio 
by the rain, may work upon thoſe other fab. 
| ſtances, formerly concoagulated with them. 
Boyles Exhori 
They do but coagulate themſelves, wichoure” 
coagulating with them any water, 


Boyle. Hiſtory of Firmneſi. 

Cod cor, iox, kôn-xö-Ag--gü-IA“-ahür 

n. ſ. [from concoagulate.) A coagulation by 

1 N different bodies are joined in = 
mais, 


To CONCO'CT, kon-k6k't. v. 
Lat.) 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to turn 
food to nutriment. 
| The working of purging medicines cometh two 
or three hours after the medicines taken; for 
| that the ſtomach firſt maketh a proof, whether it 
can concodt them. | Bacen, 
Aſſuredly he was a man of a fe-hle tomach 
unable to conco? any great fortune, proſperous or 
| adverſe. Ha yward, 
The vital functions are performed by general 
and conſtant laws; the food is conce@#e7, the heart 
beats, the blood circulates, the lungs play. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Pris. iles, 
The notions and ſentiments of others judgren:, 
as well as of our own memory, makes our pro. 
perty: it does, as it were, concod? our intellectual 
food, and turns it into a part of ourſelves. 
Walli on the Ming, 


2. To purify or ſublime by heat ; to heighten 
to perfection. 

The ſmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high concocted venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomſon's Surmer, 

To ripen. 2 

The root which continueth ever in the earth, is 
| ſtill concocted by the earth; and fruits and grains 
are half a year in conceding, whereas leaves are out 
and perfect in a month. Bacon. 


| Coxnco'cT1ON, kon-kok'-shin. 2. /. [from 
ceoncoct.] Digeſtion in the ſtomach ; matu- 
ration by heat; the acceleration of any 
thing towards purity and perfection. 
This hard rolling is between conco@#ion and 2 
ſimple maturation, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The conſtanteſt notion of concection is, that it 
ſhould ſignify the degrees of alteration of one body 
into another, from crudity to perfect conccctien, 
which is the ultimity of that action or proceſs. 
; FFP Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 
He, though he knew not which ſoul ſpake, 


a, [concoquy, 


I 


—— — 


3. 


' © Becauſe both meant, both ſpake the ſame, 


Might thence a new cencection take, 
And part far purer than he came. Done. 


 Conco/Lour, k6n-kil-lir. adj. [concolor, 


Lat.] Of one colour; without variety. 
Rogers. | | 


In concolour animals, and ſuch as are confined 

' unto the ſame colour, we meaſure not their beauty 

thereby; for if a crow or blackbird grow white, 
we account it more pretty. Brown, 


Conco'MITANCE, koͤn-koͤm“-L-tàns. 4. / 
Conco'MITANCY, k6n-k6m'-i-tin-sy- { be” 
[from concomitor, Lat.] Subſiſtence toge - 
ther with another thing. 
The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but 
in concomitancy with the other; ſo the noſtrils are 
uſeful for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the prin- 
cipal uſe is ſmelling. | Brown. 
To argue from a concemitency to a cauſality, 
is not infallibly concluſive, = Glanville's Scep/i- 


"CONCO'MITANT, kdn-kdm/-I-tint. 44%. 
* [concomitans, Lat.] Conjoined with; con- 
current with; coming and going with, as 


. — 
* 


Hak's Origin of Mankind. | 


collateral, not cauſative or conſequentia,. 


| | * 
_ 


* 


CON 


The ſpirit that ſurthereth the extenſion or dila- 
ration of bodies, and is ever concomitant with poro- 
fity and dryneſs. | Bacon. 

It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to ſe- 

_ eral objects, as allo to ſeveral of our thoughts, a 
” concomitant pleaſure; and that in ſeveral objects, 
to ſeveral degrees. Locke. 

Conco/miTAnT, kin-kdm'-I-tant. a. ( Com- 
panion ; perſon or thing collaterally con- 
* effectq are, from the local motion of the 
air, a cencomitak of the ſound, and not from the | 
ſound.- 1 Bacon. 

Ilie made him the chief concomitant of his heir 

apparent and only ſon, in a journey of much ad- 
venture. RN Wotton. 
ln conſumptions, the preternatural concomitants, 

An univerſal heat of the body, a torminous diar- 
rhea, and hot diſtillations, have all a corroſive 

quality. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
heartednels, or want of compaſſion. South's Serm,. | 

, Horror ſtalks around, 

Wild. ſtaring, and his ſad cencamitant 

' - Deſpair, of abject look. Philips, 

Keproach is a cencomitam to greatneſs, as ſatires | 

and invectives were an eſſential part of a Roman 


triumph. Addiſon. 
And for tobacco, who could bear it? | 
Filthy concomitant of claret ! Prior. 


Where antecedents, concomitant; and conſequents, 
cauſes and effects, ſigns and things ſignified, ſub- 
jects and adjuncts, are neceſſarily connected with 
each other, we may infer. Watts. 
Conco/MITANTLY, kön-köm'-i-tänt-Iy. adv, 
[from concomitant.) In company with 
others. 4 Dic. 


To Coxco'mITATE, kön-kòm'-I-tàt. v. a. 
[concomitatus, Lat.] To be collaterally 
connected with any thing; to come and 
go with another. i 

This ſimple bloody fpeRation of the lungs, is 
differenced from that which concemitates a pleuriſy. 
| Harvey en Conſumpticns., 

CONCORD, kôn-koͤrd. 2. / {concordia, 

Luat.)] 

1. Agreement between perſons or things; 
ſuitableneſs of one to another; peace; 
union; mutual kindneſs. 

| Had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell? 
Uproar the univerſal peace, Shekeſp. Macbeth. 
What concord hath Chriſt with Belial ? 
| | | 2 Cor. vi. 15. 
One hall riſe 

Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 

With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeſery'd 

Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 

Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milton. 

Unſafe within the wind 

Of ſuch commotion; ſuch as, to ſet forth | 

Great things by ſmall, if, nature's c-rc.rd broke, 

Atnong the conſtellations war were ſprung. Milton. 
© Kindeneerd, heavenly born! whoſe bliſsful reign 

Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding: chain; 
Soul of the world! DYE | Tickel. 
2. A compact. | | 

It appeareth by the cercerd made between Henry 
and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies on Treland. 

3. Harmony; conſent of ſounds. 

The man who hath not muſick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 

Is fit for treaſons. Shateſp.. Merch. of Venice. 
4. Principal -grammatical relation of one 
word to another, diſtin& from regimen, 

Have thoſe who have writ about declenſions, 

... concords, and ſyntaxes, loſt their labour? Locke. / 

Conco'tDANCe, k6n-ki'r-dans. 2. /, [con- 

cordantia, Lat.) ED | 


b 


CON 


A. A book which ſhews in how many texts 


of ſcripture any word occurs, 


I ſhall take it for an opportunity to tell you, how | 


you are to rule the city out of a c-nc:r dance. 


x South's Sermons, Dedication. 
Some of you turn over ® cncordance, and there, 


having the principal word, introduce as much of 
the verſe as will ſerve your turn. Swift. 
An old cencordante bound long fince. Swift. 


3- A concord in grammar; one of the three 
chief relations in ſpeech. It is not now in 
uſe in this ſenſe. 

Aﬀter the three concordances learned, let the 
maſter read unto him the epiſtles of Cicero. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Conco'tDaAnT, k6n-k4'r-dant. adj. [concor- 
dans, Lat.] Agreeable ; agreeing; corre- 
ſpondent ; harmonious, 

Were every one employed in points concordant 
to their natures, profeſſions, and arts, common- 
wealths would riſe up of themſelves, 


Brown's ulgar Errours, 


| Conco'rDATE, kôn-kà'r-dàt. u. /. [concordat, 


Fr. concordatum, Lat.] A compact; a 
convention. : 

How comes he to number the want of ſynods in 
the Gallican church among the grievances ef that 
concordate, and as a mark of their ſlavery, ſince he 
| reckons all convocations of the clergy in England 

to be uſeleſs and dangerous ? Swift. 
Cox cox roRAL, Kdn-ka'r-p6-ral. adj. [from 

e Lat, to incorporate.] Of the 

ſame body. Dic. 
To Cox co K rORATR, kG6n-ki'r-p6-rit. v. a. 

[from con and corpus.] To unite in one 

maſs or ſubſtance. 

When we concorporate the ſign with the ſignifi- 
cation, we conjoin the word with the ſpirit. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
To Conco'RPORATE, kGn-ki'r-p0-rit. v. 2. 
[con and corpus.] To unite into one body. 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god'of wine 

With water that is feminine, 

Until the cooler nymph abate 

His wrath, and ſo concorporate. Cleaveland. 
Cox coxrokA“TIox, kön-kôr-pö-rà“-shün. . /. 

[from concorporate.] Union in one maſs; 

intimate mixture. Dia. 
Co'xcouxsk, kon'-kiirs. 2. ſ. [concurſus, Lat.] 
1. The confluence of many perſons or things 

to one place. 
Do all the nightly guards, 

The city's watches, with the people's fears, 

The concourſe of all good men, ſtrike thee nothing? 

Ben Jonſon. 

The coalition of the good frame of the univerſe 

was not the product of chance, or fortuitous con- 

curſe of particles of matter. Hale's Orig. of Mank, 
Vain. is his force, and vainer is his ſkill, 

With ſuch a concourſe comes the flood of ill. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
2. The perſons aſſembled. 

The prince with wonder hears, from ev'ry part, 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. 

| Dryden's Virgil. 

3. The point of junction or interſection of 
two bodies. | | 

So ſoon as the upper glafs is laid upon the lower, 

ſo as to touch it at one end, and to touch the drop 

at the other end, making with the lower glaſs an 

angle of about ten or-fifteen minutes; the drop 

will begin to move towards the concourſe of the 

glaſſes, and will continue to move with an accele- 

rated motion, till it arrives at that concouge of the 

glaſſes. | i a 
ConcREMA'TION, kGOn-kre-mAY-shin. . , 

[from concreme, Lat. to burn together.] 

The act of burning many things together. 

LES Dic. 


Cox cREMENT, kön'-kre-mént. 2. .. [from | 


1. Agreement. 


N 


concreſeo, Lat.] ITbe maſs formed by 


* 


Newton. | 


CON 


concretion ; a collection of matter growing 
together. | 
There is the coheſion of the matter into a more 
looſe conſiſtency, like clay, and thereby it is pre- 
pared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 
Hale“, Origin of Mankind. 
CoxCRE'SCENSE, kGn-kres'-s6ns. mn. ſ. [from 
concreſco, Lat.] The act or quality of 
growing by the union of ſeparate particles. 

Secing it is neither a ſubſtance pet fect, nor 
inchoate, how any other ſubſtance ſhould thence 
take concreſcence, hath not been taught, 

: Ralcigh's Hiftory of the World. 

To CONCRE'TE, k6n-kret. v. n. Cconcreſco, 

Lat.] To coaleſce into one maſs; to 
grow by the union and cohefion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus concreting 
with the cryſtalline, is equally diffuſed throughout 
the body of it. Woodward. 

When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to a cu- 
ticle, and let cool, the ſalt concretes in regular 
figures; which argues that the particles of the ſalt, 
before they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal 
diſtances, in rank and file. Newton. 

The blood of ſome who died of the plague could 
not be made to torcrete, by reaſon of the putrefac- 
tion begun, Arbuthnot. 

To ConckE'TE, kön-krè't. v. a. To form 
by concretion ; to form by the coalition 
of ſcattered particles. * 

That there are in our inferiour world divers 
bodies, that are concreted out of others, is beyond 
all diſpute ; we ſee it in the meteors. * 

Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Co'NCRETE, kon-kre't. adj. [from the verb.] 

1. Formed by concretion ; formed by coa- 
lition of ſeparate particles into one maſs, 

The firſt concrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface, of 
the chaos, muſt be of the ſame figure as the laſt 
liquid ſtate, Burnet. 

2. [In logick.] Not abſtract: applied to a 
ſubject. | 

A kind of mutual commutation there is, where- 
by thoſe concrete names, God and man, when we 
ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchangeably one an- 

. other's room; ſo that, for truth of ſpeech, it 
{ſkilleth not whether we ſay that the ſon of God 
hath created the world, and the ſon of man by his 
death hath ſaved it; or elſe that the ſon of man 
did create, and the fon of God died to ſave, the 
world, Hooker. 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, 
do alſo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to ſome 
ſubje& to which it belongs; as white, round, 
long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead: but theſe 
are not always noun adjectives in a grammatical! 
ſenſe; for a knave, a fool, a philoſopher, and 
many other concretes, are ſubſtantives, as well as 
knavery, folly, and philoſophy, which are the ab- 
ſtract terms that belong to them. Vasa Logick, 

Co'NCRETE,, kön- krè t. a. . A maſs formed 
by concretion ; or, union of various parts 
adhering to each other.. | 

If gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, for a 

porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, in 
the texture of common air, will be ſo much che 
greater. 1 Bentley Ker mont. 

CoxCRE'TELY, k6n-kre't-ly. adv. from cop- 
crete.] In a manner including the ſubject 
with the predicate ; not abſtraQly. 

Sin, conſidered not abſtractedly for the mere act 
of obliquity, but concretely, with ſuch a ſpecial 
de pendance of it upon the will as ſerves to render 
the agent guilty. Norris. 
CoxcRE'TENESS, köôn-xrè't-nis. 7. { [from 
concrete.) Coagulation ; collection of fluids 
into a ſolid maſs. © Dickt. 
Coxck Trion, kOn-kr&-shin. n. . [from 
concreie.] q 7 | 1 

1. The act of concreting; coalition. 
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' CONCUPITSCE'NTIAL, 


CON 


2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſepa- | 


Some plants, upon tHe top of the ſea, are fi 
poſed to grow of ſome conrretion of ſlime from the 
| water, where the ſea ſtirreth little. f 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Heat, in general, doth not reſolve and attenu- 
ate the juices of a human body ; for too great heat 
will produce concretion s. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

Co ncrETiveE, kdn-kre'-tly. adj. [from con- 
crete.) Having the power to produce con- 
cretions; coagulative. 

When wood and other bodies petrify, we do not 
aſcribe their induration to cold, but unto ſalinous 
ſpirit, or concretive juices, ABrown's Vulg. Arr. 

Concate'TuRE, kdn-kr#-tshar. u. , [from 
| concrete.) A maſs formed by coagulation. 


Concv'BinAce, kdn-ki-bl-nidzh. u. . [con- 


cubinage, Fr. concubinatus, Lat.] he at | 


of living with a woman not married. 
Adultery was puniſhed with death by the anci- 
ent heathens : concubinage was permitted. Broome. 


CO/'NCUBINE, könk“-u- bin. *. 7. [ concubina, 
Lat.] A woman kept in fornication 
whore; a ſtrumpet - | 

1 know 1 am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine, 
e Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
When his great 


an offender, he denied him: afterwards, 

when 2 concubine of his made the ſame ſuit, he 
granted it to her; and faid, Such ſuits were to be 
d to whores. 8 Bacos. 

He cauſed him to paint one of his concubines, 
Campaſpe, who had the greateſt ſhare in his affec- 


|; tion. Dryden. 
Tÿybe wife, though a bright goddeſs, thus gives 
lac 


Ee 
To VL os concubines of freſh embrace. Granville. 
7, CONCU/ECATE, kôön-kül“-kàt. v. a. (con- 
eulco, Lat.] To tread, or trample, under 
3 | | 


| Dis. |. 
ConcvuLca/Ttion, kdn-kil-kY-shfin. . / 
© [eonculcatio, Lat.] Trampling with the | 


feet. Dick. 
Concv'e1SCENCE, kön-kü-pls-séns. 7. /. Icon- 
cupiſcentia, Lat.] Irregular defire ; libidi- 
nous wiſh ; luſt ; lechery. 
We know even ſecret concupiſcence to be ſin; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 
ia a wandering cogitation. 
In our faces the evident figns 
Of foul concupiſtence ; whence evil ſtore, . 
Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils. Milton's Par. Taf. 


Nor can they ſay, that the difference ofclimate | 


inclines one nation to concupiſtence and ſenſual 
_ pleaf another to blood-thirſtineſs : it would 
diſcover great ignorante not to know, that a peo- 


ple has been overrun with recently invented vice. } 
e Bentley"s Sermons. | 


_  CONCU'BISCENT, -k8n-kii'-pls-8#nt. adj. 


[concupiſcens, Lat.] Libidinous; leche- 
rYOus. -- - / SON g 500 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 


To his 7/9, 5481 intemperate luſt, 


Releaſe my brother! Shateſp. Meaſure for Meaf. 
| the r dane. 
. adj. concupiſcent.] Relating to con- 

3 Sa p Did. 


_ Coxcvp1'scipLE, kön-kc“-pls-slbl. adj. For- 


_ cupiſcibilis, Lat.] Impreſſing deſire; eager ; 
 defirous; inclining to the purſuit or at- 
tainment of any thing. 1 >: ; 

The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two 
heads, the concupiſcible and iraſcible appetite. 


South's Sermons, 


To CONCU'R, kön-kür. v. . [concurro, 


friend was ſuitor to him to 


Hooker. | 


| 
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ConcuU'RRENCE, kön-kür“-rèns. 3% 
Concu/rRENCY, k6n-kir'-ren-sy. ; 1. . 


1. 


2. 
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Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can hard- 
ly allow them; and, to ſatisfy nn 
n . 


; Concury > F 6 
2. To agree; to join in one action, or opi- 


my executors, ſhall be as valid and effeQtual as if 


Concu'RRENT, kön-kdr- rent. adj. 


concomitant in agency. | 


minate noxious humours to the periphery, unleſs 


CON 


nion. 
Acts which ſhall be done by the greater part of 


all my executors had concurred in the fame. _ 
Swift's Left Will. 

It has vith before the perſon with whom 

one agrees. 

It is not evil ſimply to cexcur with the heathens, 
either in opinion or action; and that conformity 
with them is only then a diſgrace, when we follow 
them in that they do amiſs, or generally in that 
they do without reaſon. Fa | Hooker, 

It has to before the effect to which one 
contributes. | 

Their affections were known to concur fs the 
moſt deſperate counſels. Clarendon. 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur te general uſe. Pope. 

To be united with ; to be conjoined. 

To have an orthodox belief, and a true profeſ- 
ſion, concurring with a bad life, is only to deny 
Chriſt with a greater folemnity.  _ South. 

Teſtimony is the argument; and, if fair proba- 
bikties of reaſon concur with it, this argument hath 
all the ftrength it can have. Tillotſon. 


6. To contribute to one common event with 


Joint power, 


When outward cauſes cencur, the idle are ſooneſt | 


ſcized by this infection. Collier on the Spleen. 


[from concur.] 
Union; affociation ; conjunction. 

We have no other meaſure but our own ideas, 
with the concurrence of other probable reaſons, to 
perſuade us. Locke. | 

Agreement; act of joining in any deſign, 
or meaſures. 

Their cencurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome ma- 
terial points belonging to the ſame polity, is not 
ſtrange. © * Hooker, Preface. 

The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can be 
imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 

| Clarendon. 

Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univer- 

fal concurrence of nobles and people. | 


Swift on the Diſſent. in Athens and Rome. 
Combination of many agents or circum- | 


ſtances. | 
Struck with theſe great cencurrencet of things. 
| wg | Craſba tv. 
He views our behaviour in every cencurrence of 
affairs, and ſees us engage in all the poſſibilities of 
action. - Addiſon's Speclator. 
Aſſiſtance; help. | 
From theſe ſublime images we collect the great- 
neſs of the work, and the neceſſity of the divine 
concurrence to it, Rogers. 
Joint right; equal claim. N 
A biſhop might have officers, if there was a 
concurrency of juriſdiction between him and the 
archdeacon. 4 Ayliffe. 
[from 
concur.] | 
Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the 
ſame act; contributing to the ſame event; 


I join with theſe laws the perſonal preſence of 
the king's ſon, as a concurrent cauſe of this refor- 
mation. | Davies on Treland, 

For, without'the concurrent conſent of all theſe 
three parts of the legiſlature, no ſuch law is or can 
be made. Hale. 


This ſole vital faculty is not ſufficient to exter- 


the animal faculty be concurrent with it, to ſupply 


a 4 at a 4 Pr deed — 


CON 


All combin'd, 
Your beauty, and my impotence of mind; 
And his c:ncurrent flame, that blew my fire 
For ftill our kindred ſouls had one defire. * 
; Dr den's F. 
2. joined ; affociate ; concomitant, = 
} There is no difference between the cencurrenę 
and the iterant, but the quickneſs or llowneſg 
of the return, | DIY Bacon 
Concu'tRENT, kön-kür-rènt. x, ( from 
concur.] That which concurs ; a contribu. 
tory cauſe. - | 
To all affairs of importance there are three ne. 
ceflary concurrents, without which they can never 
be diſpatched; time, induſtry, and faculties. 


Dec Pity, 
CONCU'SSIFON, k6n-kis'-shin, by 7 1 
cuſſio, 2 
I. Mig act of ſhaking; agitation; tremefac. 
on, 4 
It is believed that great ringing of bell ji 
pulous cities, hath diſſipated peſtilent be; whtch 
may be from the concuſfien of the air. 


Bacon Natural H. 
The ſt concuſſion on the heaving tide Ag, 


rong 
Roll'd back the vellcl to the iſland's fide. 
Pope's Ody[[ry, 
© The Sate of held iaken. 97 


There want not inſtances of ſuch an univerſal 
concuſſion of the whole globe, as muſt needs imply 
an agitation of the whole abyſs. 
Wodwerd's Natural Hiftory. 
Concu'ss1vE, kön-küs“-slv. adj. [concufſur, 
2 Having the power or quality of 
_ ſhaking. 
7 15 neh kôn- dm“. v. a. condemns, 
at.] 5 . 
1. To find guilty; to doom to puniſhment: 
- contrary to ab/olve. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſey'ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale condemns me for a villain. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
a Is he found guilty 
es, truly, is he, and condemn'd upon 5 
. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


— * A 


. 


Confidered as a judge, it condemns where it ougut 


to abſolve, and pronounces abſolution where it 
ought to condemn. PFiddes"s Sernins, 
2, It has to before the puniſhment. 
Ihe ſon of man ſhall be betrayed unto the 
ſcribes, and they ſhall condemn him to death. 
; Matt. XX. 18. 
3. To cenſure; to blame; to declare crimi- 
nal: contrary to approve. 
; Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter d ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does cond-mr: 
Itſelf for being there? Shakeſp. Mucbetb. 
The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is con- 
demned in the ruelle. Dryden : A neid, Preface, 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an 
injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to condemn himſelf 
for it. | i Locke, 
They who approve my conduct in this parti- 
cular, are much more numerous than thoſe who 
condemn it, | | Spectator. 
4. To fine, rh 
And the king of Egypt put him down at Jeru- 


ſalem, and condemned the land in an bundred ta- 
lents of ſilver. | 2 Chronicles, 


5. To ſhew guilt by contraſt. 

-  Therighteous that is dead ſhall cond:mz the un- 
godly which are living. | Wiſdom, iv. 16. 
ConDE'MNABLE, k6n-dEm/-nAbl. adj. [from 

condemn.) Blameable ; culpable. 
He commands to deface the print of a cauldron 
in aſhes; which ſtrictly to obſerve, were conLemn- 
* able ſuperſtit ion. 1 5 Brown, 


, 


CONDEMNA'TION, k3n-dsm-nY-sban. n. |. 


Harvey | [condemnatio, Lat.] The ſentence by which 


any 


CON CON CON 


whed to puniſhment ; the They might be ſeparated without conſociating | Conſider who is your friend, he that would have 
any one is doom into the huge condenſe bodies of planets. brought him to cone puniſhment, or he that 
a& of condemning ; the ſtate of being con- Beutley's Sermanil} | has faved kim. . Arbuthmet, 


demned. 


| condemnation to them; | CONDE NSER, kG6n-dEn'-shr. n. %. [from con- | ConDI'GNNEss kin-dVn-nls. a. ſ. [from cen- 

there is therefore now no Romans, viii. denſe.) * * A 8 els wherein Gign.) Suitableneſs; agreeableneſs to de- 
* * oo -d&m'-ni-thr-F. adi. to crow e air, by means of a ſyringe erts. Dif. 
ConDE ns] * 1 8 57 — M faſtened thereto. Quincy. | CONDI'GNLY, köôn-dbn-Iy. adv. [from con- 
12 or of cenfare. ConDE'NSiTY, köôn-dén“-sl-ty. 2. ,. (from | dign.] Deſervedly; according to merit. Dic. 
. paſſes the firſt condemnatory ſentence, is condenſe.) The ſtate of being condenſed ; | CO'NDIMENT, k6n'-dy-ment. n, /. ſcondimen- 
Eke the incendiary in a popular tumult, who is condenſation; denſeneſs ; denſity. tum, Lat.] Seaſoning ; ſauce ; that which 


| 


with all thoſe diſorders to which he | Co'nDERs, kon'-dirs. 2. /. [conduire, Fr. excites the appetite by a pungent taſte, 
— SGSeverament of the Tongue. Such as ſtand upon 215 5 near ro ſea As for radiſh and the like, they are for condi- 
ConDE/MNER, kôön-dèm“nuͤr. . /. [from con- | coaſt, at the time o herring fiſhing, to make ſigns mente, and not for nouriſhment. Bacon '. Nat. Hig. 
Amn. ] A blamer; a cenſurer; a cenſor. to the fiſhers which way the ſhole paſſeth, which Many things are ſwallowed by animals rather 
Some few are the only refuſers and condemners of may better appear toſuch asſtand upon ſome high for condiment, guſt, or medicament, than any ſub- 
* thiscatholick practice. Taylor's Worthy Commun. cliff, by a kind of blue colour that the fiſh cauſeth ſtantial ———— _., Brown. 
ConDE'NSABLE, kdn-din'-54bl. adj. [from | in the water, than to thoſe in the ſhips. Theſe be | CONDISCI'PLE, kGn-dls-sVpl. n. J. [condiſcipu- 
condenſate.) That which is capable of con-] likewiſe called buers, by likelihood of the French | lus, Lat.] A fchoolfellow. ; 
denſation ; that which can drawn or buyer, exclamare, and balkers. _ Cexvell. | To CO N DITE, k6n-dYt. v. a. [condio, Lat.] 
© compreſſed into a narrower compaſs, | 7» CONDESCEND, k6n-d&-s#nd'. v. n. F To pickle; to preferve by ſalts or aroma- 
This agent meets with reſiſtance in the move- [condeſcendre, Fr. from condeſeendo, Lat.) | ticks. 3 
able; and not being in the utmoſt extremity of | z, To depart from the privileges of ſupe- Much after the ſame manner as the ſugar doth, 


denſity, but condenſable yet further, every reſiſtance riority by a voluntary ſubmiſſion ; to fink in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like. 
works ſomething upon the mover to condenſe it. ' willingly to equal terms with inferiours ; Grew's Muſcum. 


Digby on the Soul. to ſooth by familiarity. | The moſt innocent of them are but like con- 

To CONDENSATE, köĩn-dén-sàt. v. a. Lcon- pe mtr ding nary kl at fo |  dited or pickled muſhrooms, which, carefully cor- 
dſo, Lat.) To condenſe ; to make thicker. | fende air, when he that inſtructs ſcems to be the | ecked, may be harmleſs, but can never do good. 

To ConDE'NSATE, kon-deEn'-8at. v. 2. To] engquixer. | Watts. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 


w thicker. 


PILY - a>... | CO'NDITEMENT, kon-dit'-mEnt. 2. . from 
2. To conſent to do more than mere juſtice : 
ConDE'NSATE, k6n-dEn'-st. adj. Icondenſatus, 


can require, condite.) A compoſition of conſerves, pow- 


Lat.] Made thick ; condenfed ; compreſſed | Spain's mighty monarch, | — and ſpices, in the form of an — 

into leſs ſpace. 1 | Tn gracious clemency does condeſcend — . 

rue yea, thickened or On theſe conditions, to 9 friend. CONDTTIO N kön- dish“- Un. . /. Lconditian, 
ate, moſt white, as it appeareth by the hail | Dryden's Intian Emperor. Fr. conditio, Lat.] 


and ſnow. Peacham. He did not primarily intend to appoint this - Quality; that by which any thing is de- 
ConpensA'TION, k0n-dEn-s4'-Shfin; n,/. {from | way; but cond:ſcended to it, as accommodate to nominated good or bad. 


condenſate.) The act of thickening any] their preſent ſtate. Tillogſon. A rage, whoſe heat hath this condition, 
— making it more groſs and weighty: 3. To ſtoop; to bend; to yield; to ſubmit; That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. 0 
oppolite to rareſaction. t to become ſubject. | | Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
It by natural arguments it may be proved, that Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 2. Attribute 5 accident; property. 
water, by condenſation, may become earth; the With corporal ſervitude, that my mind ever | The king is but a man: the violet ſmells, the 
fame reaſon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, may Will conge/cend to ſuch abſurd commands? Milt. element ſhews, to him as to me: all his ſenſes 
become water. Raleigh's Hiſtory. Nor ſhall my reſolution have but human conditions. Shakeſp. 
By water-glafſes the account was not regular; Diſarm itſelf, nor condeſcend to parly It ſeemed to us a condition and property of Divine 
for, from attenuation and condenſation, the hours With fooliſh hopes. x Denham'; Sepby. IF and Beings, to be hidden and —_— to 
| were ſhorter in hot weather than in cold. ES E'NDE ER = 2 , 4 N 7 : : 4. 
en a 9—— -dens. n./-| They will be able to conſerve their properties 
The ſupply of its moiſture is by rains and ſnow, | to a tate of equality with inferiours. ———_ in Peg 3 2 ; 
. Cc . 
and dews and condenſation of vapours, and perhaps | ConDesce'nDincGLY, kn-d&-88nd'-Ing-15. other * ght. 


b ſages. : Bentley. _ Nezoton's Optichs, 
re ate V. a. 4 | adv, [from condeſcending.) By way of vo- z. Natural quality of the mind; temper; 
Lat.] To make any body more thick, cloſe, luntary humiliation; by way of Find con- temperament ; complexion. | 


Ceſſion. The child taketh moſt of his nature of the 


and weighty; to drive or attract the parts | TI > : ure ot” 
of any body ERS 2c and other; to in- We condeſcendingly made Luther's works umpires | mother, beſides ſpeech, manners, and inclination, 
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ſpi ... | in the controverſy, Atterbury, | which are agreeable to the conditions of their mo- 
iÞ n Ben s . muſt needs, as " CoNDESCE/NSION, kGn-d&- 86n' -shün. 1. J. thers. Spenſer on Irelaud. 
| the ſun, raiſe many envious exhalations ; which, | [from condeſcend-] Voluntary humiliation The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been 
condenſed by a popular odium, were capable to cloud deſcent from ſuperiority ; voluntary ſub- | but raſh: now muſt we look, from his age, to re- ; 
the brighteſt merit. Ling Charles, F miſſion to equality with inferiours. ceive not alone the imperfections of long engraft- 4 
+ Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome cen It forbids pride, and ambition, and vain glory; | ed conditions, but the unruly-waywardneſs that in- 8 | 
' "i OW | and commands humility, and modeſty, and conde- firm and cholerick years bring with them. 3 | 
_ Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. [| /*<2{" to others. Tillotſon. 3 5 © Shaleſd. 1 
: Dryden's Virgil. | Courteſy and condiſcenſion is an happy quality, | 4. Moral quality; virtue or vices "6 | 
Such denſe and ſolid ſtrata arreſt the vapour at | Which never fails to make its way into the good Bre 1 
the ſurface of the earth, and collect and cod it opinion, and into the very heart; and allays the honeſt, adventurovs, liberal, mercifil, loving, and 78.08 
there. Wrrdauard, | envy which always attends a high ſtation, faithful; that is, giving theſe inclinations: and } { i 
To ConDe'xsE, kdn-dins*. v. 2. To grow 88 Atterbury's Sermons. | therefore choſe ancient kings, beautified with theſe 7 44 
cloſe and weighty ; to withdraw its parts | Raphael, amidſt his tenderneſs, ſhews ſuch a | con2:itions, might be called thereafter Jupiter. ory 
into a narrow UF, = Rr | dignity and condeſcenſion in all his behaviour, as are Raleigh s Hiſtory of the World. 1 
3 falling 8 upper parts of the | ſuitable to a ſuperiour nature. Addiſon, 18 Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe only for hex extreme . b 
cave, does preſently there condenſe into lee ſtones, | CONDESCE/NSIVE, kGn-d&-8En'-slv. adj, [from bn enn © "South. £28 


Boyle's Scept. Chym. | condeſcend.] Courteous; willing to treat | 5 n State; external circumſtances. 


5 L 8 "XS. 
- » , 
Py 9 : 


3 a 5 : To us all, a 
All vapours, when they begin to c:adenſs and þ With inferiours on gqual terms; not haugh- | 13 ih * 
coaleſce into ſmall parcels, become firſt * that | ty; not arrogant. r Ade 2 pear 1 M f 
bigneſs whereby azure muſt be reflected, before CONDVGN, kdn-di * adj. [condignus, Lat.) TO lay an heavy and unc qual hand "I | : 7 
they can conſtitute other colours. Newton's Opticks. | f of a perſon; ſuitable; deferved ; Upon our humours, Sb Henry lv 411 
Coxpx NSE, kön-déns'. adj. (from the verb.]| merited: it is always uſed of ſomething It was not agreeable unto the condition of Para. 
© Thick; denſe; condenſated; cloſe; maſſy; {| deſerved by crimes. | | dife, and ſtate of innocence, * Brown's Fulg. Err. 
_, weighty, 1 ES | . _ Unleſs it were a bloody murtherer, . | / | Eſtimate the greatneſs of this mercy by the con- 
3 They colour, ſhape, and ſine I never gave them condign puniſhment. - } #ition it finds the finner in, when God vouchſaſes 
Anme, as likes thera beſt, condoye or rare. Mi. OA > eee Rnhen -' | 0000, RT Gems 


. . - 
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CON 


Did we perfectly 


condition, and what was moſt proper for us, we 
might have reaſon to conclude our prayers not 
heard, if not anſwered. Wal- Preparation. 


This is z principle adapted to every paſſion and 
faculty of our nature, to every ſtate and condition 
ol our life. | Rogers. 


Some deſponding people take the kingdom to 
be in no condition of encouraging ſo numerous a 
breed of beggars. Swift. 
; Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing 
Bliſs is the ſame in fubje as in king. 


| Pope's Eſſay on Man. 
6. Rank. ar“ | 
Il am, in my condition, © © 

A prince, Miranda. - Shakyſp. Tempeſt. 


The king himſelf met with many entertain- 
ments, at the charge of particular men, which had 
been rarely practiſed till then by the perſons of the 
beſt condition. | Clarendon. 

7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 
. Cond tion 
What condition can a treaty find |; 
I' th" part that is at mercy? © Sal. Corizlanus, 
- Tyield upoti conditions, — We give none 
To traitors: ſtrike him down. B. Fon/on's Cateline. 

He could not defend it above ten days, and muſt 
then ſubmit to the worſt conditions the rebels were 
like to grant to his perſon, and to his religion, 

| _ Clarendon. 

Many are apt to believe remiſſion of ſins, but 
they believe it without the congition of repentance. 

Thoſe barb'rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, ſuch as we are pleas'dto give. Maller. 

Make our cord:tions with yon captive king.— 
Secure me but my ſolitary cell; 
Tis all I ak him. Dryden's Din Sebaſtian, 

8. The writing in which the terms of agree- 
ment are compriſed ; compact; bond. 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and in a merry ſport, 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a-place, ſuch ſum or ſums as are 

Expreſs d in the condition, let the forfeit 

Be nominated. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 
To ConD1TION, kon-dish'-an. v. . [from the 

noun.] To make terms; to ſtipulate, 

It wasc:aditioned between Saturn and Titan, that 


Saturn ſhould put to death all his male children. 


Ralcigh's Hiſt:ry. 


Small towns, which ſtand {tiff till great ſhot 
Enforce them, by war's law conditi:n not. Denne. 

"Tis one thing, I muſt confeſs, to conditicn for a 
good office, and another thing to do it gratis. 


L' Eftrange. 
ConD1 TI0NALy kön- dish'-un- l. adj. [from 
condition.] | 


1. By way of ſtipulation; not abſolute ; made 
with limitations; granted on particular 


tern. Fat 
For the uſe we have his expreſs commandment, 
for the effect his cunditional promiſe; fo that, with- 


out obedience to the one, there is of the other no 


© aſſurance.” . Hooker. 
Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal terms 


they are abſolute, yet as to their ſenſe they are 


conditional. | | South. 
This ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call; 
Another ſort there is conditional. Dryd. Fables. 


. Un grammar and logick.] Exprefling ſome 
condition or ſuppoſition. 
ConD1 TIONAL, kon-disb'-hn-til. 2. / 
the adjective.] 
now in uſe, , 
He ſaid, if he were fure that young man were 
"king Edward fon, he would never bear arms 


againſt him. This caſe ſeerns hard, both in re- 
reſpe& of the other 


4 


ſpect of the conditianal, and in 


words. Bacen's Henry VII. 


Conprriond'tiry, | k6n-dish-6- nal -1-ty., 
v. þ "from conditional. ] The quality 4 douatio, Lat.] A pardoning; a forgi 


df 


know the flste of our own | 


(from | 
A limitation, A word not 


CON 


being conditional; limitation by certain 
terms. | | 
And as this clear propoſal of the promiſes may 
inſpirit our endeavours, ſo is the conditi:nality moſt 
efficacious to neceſſitate and engage them. 
| Decay of Piety. 
ConDt1'TIONALLY, kdn-dish/-tin-vl-lf. adv. 
[from conditional.) With certam limita- 
tions; on particular terms; on certain 
ſtipulations. A | 
| | | I here entail 
1 Thecrown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever; 
{ Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
| To ceaſe this civil war. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
A falſe apprehenſion underſtands that politive- 
Fr. which was but conditionally expreſſed. 
Brown's Fulgar Ervrours. 
We ſee large preferments tendered to him, but 
conditionally, vpon his doing wicked offices: con- 
- ſcience ſhall here, according to its office, interpoſe 
and proteſt... - | South, 
ConDrTioxaRY, kon-dish/-tn-ar-y. adj. 
[from condition.] Stipulated. 
Would God in mercy diſpenſe with it as a con- 
ditionary, yet we could not be happy without it, 
as a natural qualification for heaven. Norris. 
To CoxD1!'TIONATE, k6n-dish'-6-nit. v. a. 
] {from rr To qualify; to regulate. 
That ivy ariſeth but where it may be ſupported, 
we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto any ſcience there- 
in, which ſuſpends and conditionates its eruption. 
| | Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
CoxD1'TIONATE, k6n-dish'-b-nit. adj. (from 
4 the verb.] Eſtabliſhed on certain terms or 
conditions, | | | 
That which is miſtaken to, be particular and 
abſolute, duly underſtood, is general, but cond:- | 
tionate; and belongs to none who ſhall not per- 
form the condition. - Hammond. 
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« 


condition.] Having qualities or properties 
| good or bad. 
| The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
he beſt condition'd. Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 
To CONDOLE, k6n-d&l. v. n- [condoleo, 
Lat.] To lament with thoſe that are in 
misfortune ; to expreſs concern for the mi- 
ſeries of others. It has with before the 
perſon for whoſe misfortune we profeſs 
grief, It is oppoſed to congratulate. 
Your friends would have cauſe to rejoice, rather 
than condole 2vith you. Temple, 
I congratulate with the beaſts upon this honour 
done to their king; and muſt candale with us poor 
mortals, who are rendered incapable of paying 
our reſpects. - Addiſon. 
| To ConDO'LE, k6n-d&l. v. a To bewail 
with another, | 
I come not, Sampſon, to condole thy chance, 
As theſe perhaps; yet wiſh it had not been, 
Though for no friendly intent. Milt. Agon iſtes. 
Why ſhould our poet petition Iſis for her ſafe 
delivery, and afterwards condole her miſcarriage ? 
wy x Dryden. 


% 


condole.] Grief; ſorrow; mourning. *” 
1 To perſevere 
In obſtinate condolement, is a courſe 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs, unmanly grief. | 
i | | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
ConDo'LENCE, kon-d&-Iens. u. /. [condolance, 
Fr.] The expreſſion of grief for the ſorrows 
of another; the civilities and meſſages of 
friends upon any loſs or misfortune. 
I be reader will excuſe this digreſſion, due by 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren. Arbutb. 
ConDo'rts, k5n-d6'-lir. 2. . {from condole.] 
One that joins in lamentation for the mis- 
fortunes of another. | | 


CONDONA'TION, kdn-d8-n#of\dn. nf * 


8 


Cox riox Ep, kön-dlsh'-ünd. adj. [from 


ConDo'LEMENT, kön-dö'l-mènt. 2. /. (from | 


CON 
To CONDU'CE, k6n-das. v. 


Lat.} To promote an end ; to contribute: 
to ſerve to ſome purpoſe: followed by to. 
The boring of holes in that kind of war, ” 
then laying ic abroad, ſeemeth to con 7 s, 
it ſhine. Jar 

The means and preparations that may nd. 
unto the enterprize. Bacon's Holy ws... 
Every man does love or hate things, accordins 
as he apprenends them to conduce to this end, | 


*. le ond 


Bachs. 


OT t3 


1 ben Tillot /, 
They may conduce to farther diſcoveries for ch. 
pleting the theory of light. News 


To ConDu'ct, kon-dis'. v. a. To condys . 
to accompany, in order to ſhew the was 
In this ſenſe I have only found it in tie 
following paſſage. 

He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs Hes. 
rietta Maria. 22 


ConDvu'ciBLE, kon-di'-81bl. 2%). [condurihi;; 
Lat.] Having the power of conduci;.». 
having a tendency to promote or forward! 
with 70. 

To both, the medium which is mol propitious 

' and conducible, is air, Bacon: Nut, Hi 

Thoſe motions of generations and corruption, 
and of the conducibles thereunto, arc wilcly and ad- 
mirably ordered and contemporated by the rector 
of all things. | Hate. 

None of theſe magnetical experiments are ſuf. 
cient for a perpetual motion, though thoſe kind 
of qualities ſeem moſt conducible unto it, 

Wilkins's Mathematical Magi, 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reaſonable fr. 
vice: all his laws are in theniſclves conducible u 
the temporal intereſt of them that obſerve them. 

Bendl 0 

ConDv'CIBLENESS, kon-dd'-s(bl-nis; 7. 7 

[from conducible.] The quality of conti. 

buting to any end. Dic. 


ConDvu'cive, kön- du“-slv. adj. [from conduce.) 
That which may contribute; having the 
power of forwarding or promoting : with 
fo. 

An aQion, however conducive e the good of 
our country, will be repreſented as prejudicial to 
it. Addifin's Freehilder, 

Thoſe proportions of the good things of this 
life, which are moſt conſiſtent with the interells 
of the ſoul, are alſo moſt conducive to our preſent 
felicity. Roger:. 

Cox Du civENESs, kön-du“-slv-nls. 2. /. (from 
conducive,) The quality of conducing. 

I mention ſome examples of the cenducivengſi of 
the ſmallneſs of a body's parts to its agg 

tle, 

; CONDUCT, kön-dükt. 2. /. {conduit, Fr. 

con and dufus, Lat.] 


1. Management; economy. 
Youuy men, in the conduct and manage of ac 
tions, embrace more than they can hold, {ir more 
than they can quiet, and fly to the end without 
conſideration of the means. Bacon, 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and ſcars 
What in the conduct of our lite appears 
So well deſign d, ſo luckily begun, 
But when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone? | 
] Dryden Juvenal. 

2. The act of leading troops; the duty of 3 

general. | 
Cenduct of armies is a prince's art, Waller. 
3. Convoy ; eſcorte; guard. 

His majeſty, | 

Tend' ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
| This conduct to convey me to the Tower. 
Sbalgſp. Richard Ill. 
I was aſhamed to aſk the king footmen and 


| horſemen, and cenauct for ſaſeguard againſt ou 


adverſaries. 1 Eſdras. 


wing. - 
Didi. 


® — 


4. The act of canvoying or guarding. _ 


Som 


3 


4 


eo 


n ie | 
: zer him courteous conduct to this place. 
os, give kim cou Þ Shatp. 


„ £ &arrant by which a convoy is appoint- 
5; „ * = aſſured. ; 
6. Exact behaviour ;. regular life. g 
Though all regard for reputation is not quite 
"id alide, it is ſo low, that very few think virtue 
"and conduc? of abſolute neceſlity for preſerving it. 
Swift. 
Tt Conpu'cT, k5n-dikt”. v. a. [conduire, F r.] 


1. To lead ; to direct; to accompany, in p 


: to ſhew the way. 
K or ſtrait conduct — to * ſide, where I 
will poi out the right path. 
nn : T Mitten on Education. 
O may thy pow'r, propitious till to me, | 
c my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 
' In this deep foreſt! Dryden's ZEneid. 
1, To uſher, and to attend in civility. * 
Pray receive them nobly, and condud? them 
Into our preſence. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Aſcanius bids them be conducted in. 


; Dryden's Heid. | 


4. To manage; as, 1 conduct an affair. 
To head an army; to lead and order 
troops. | 
ConpucTrTiOUs, © kdn-dak-tish/-is. adj. 
{condufitius, Lat.) Hired; employed for 
The perſons were neither titularies nor per- 
al curates, but intirely cenductitious, and re- 
movable at pleaſure. 
Condu'cTor, kôn-dük'-tͤr. 2. ſ. [from con- 
duct. ] q | 
I. A leader; one who ſhews another the way 


; 


by accompanying him. | n 
; change, and fear of fature il! ; f 
And zeal, the blind condud2:r of the will. Dryden. | 


Shame 


2 K chief; a general. 


Who is cenductor of his people? | : 


l As tis ſaid, the baſtard ſon of Glo ſter. 
* Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


3, Amanager; a director. 


I be did not entirely project the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have been the 


chef condudter in both. | Addiſon. | 
14 An inſtrument to put up into the bladder, 


to direct the knife in cutting for the ſtone. | 


1 | | WNCy. 
Condu'cTxESS, kon-dak'-tris. x. /. [from | 
. conduft.] A woman that directs; direc- | 
treſs. | | | 
Co xpurr, k6n-dwit. 2. /. conduit, Fr.] 0 
1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance of 
waters ; an aqueduct, | 
Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher | 
Than the well head from whence it firſt doth | 


ſpring. Davies. | 
* This face of mine is hid 

In fap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
And all che conduitsrof my blood froze up. Shak. | 
God is the fountain of honour ; and the con- | 

dt, by which he conveys it to the ſons of men, 
we virtuous and generous practices. 
© Theſe organs are the nerves which are the 'con- | 
duits to convey them from without to their au- 


' 
: 


_ Gencean the brain. | oO Locke. | 
+. Wiſe nature likewiſc, they ſuppoſe, | 
Has drawn two conduits down our noſe. Prior. 


* 3 


2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. ü IT, 8 6 

1 and command, that the conduit run 
- nothing but claret wine. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


ONDUPLICA' TION, . k6n-dii-ply-kY-$shin. | 


. Leonduplicatio, Lat.] A doubling ; a 
: duplicate. l 1 ; 


Conz, kön“, n. /. L=. 773 xove HA A- 


iet. Ariftotle:}. A ſolid body, of which the 


* 


Aylife. | 


. 


CON, 


* [confabulo, Lat.) To talk eaſily or care- 
lefvly together; to chat; to prattle. 

ConFABULA'TION, k6n-fib-ti-14/-5hin, . / 
[confabulatio, Lat. Eaſy converſation; 
cheerful and careleſs talk. 

Cox rA BULATO AY, KkGn-fib"-0-la-thr'-y. 
adj. (from conſabulate.] Belonging to talk 
or prattle. 

CONFARREA'TION, kon-far-r&-i'-shan. 3. / 
[confarreatio, Lat. from far corn.) The 
ſolemnization of marriage by eating bread 
together, 

By the antient laws of Romulus, the wife was 
by confarreation joined to the huſband. Aylife's Par. 

To CO'NFECT, kG6n-f&kt'. v. a. |confetus, 
Lat.] To make up into ſwectmeats; to 
preſerve with ſugar. It ſeems now cor- 
rupted into comfit. 


.| Co'NFECT, kon'-tekt, 2. /. [from the verb.] 


A ſweetmeat. 


At ſupper eat a pippin roaſted, and ſweetened [|' 


with ſugar of roſes and carraway confe@s. | 
: Harvey on Cenſumptions. 


Coxrr'criox, kön-fEk“shün. 7. . Lconfectio, 
Lat.) 


with ſugar ; a ſweetmeat. 

Haſt thou not learn'd me to preſerve? yea ſo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confettions ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain com 

Fectiont, which they call ſervets, which are like to 
candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar-and le- 
mons. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 

He ſaw him devour fiſh and: fleſh, ſwallow 


leſs ſweets and flavours, Addiſon. 


2. An aſſemblage of different ingredients; 
a compoſition ; a mixture. 


confectian 
To liken her? Shakeſp. 
There will be a new cenfectien of mould, which 
perhaps will alter the ſeed. Bacon : Nat. Hiftzry, 


CONFE'CTIONARY, kon-ftk-$h6-ner-y. 1. . 
[from confection.] One whoſe trade is to | 


make ſweetmeats. 
Myſelf, 
Who had the world as my cenfectionary, 


The mouths, the tongues, the eyes, the hearts of | 


— 


men 


At duty, more than I could frame employments. 


Sblakeſp. 
Coxxg/ctionsrR, kGn-fek'-shd-ntir. 1. /. 
[from confe4ion.) One whoſe trade is to 
make confections or ſweetmeats. 8 
Nature's cenfectioner, the bee, 
Whoſe ſuckers are moiſt alchimy, 
The ſtill of his refining mold 
Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland. 
Canfectioners make much uſe of whites of 88s. 
OR Boyle. 


federation, Fr. » Lat.] A league; a 

contract by which ſeveral perſons or bodies 

of men engage to ſupport. each other; 
union; engagement; federal compact. 

What confederacy have you with the traitors ? 

Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

Judas ſent them to Rome, to make a league of 


amity and confederacy with them. 1 Mace. viii. 17. 
Virgil hasa whole confederacy againſt him, and 


I muſt endeavour to defend him. Dryden. 
The friendſhips of the world are oft 


An avaricious man- in office is in confederacy 


with: the whole clan of bis diſtrict, or depend- 
£18 a circle, and which end in a point. ance; which, in modern terms of art, is called 


Coup, klin'-ny. See Conv. 


„ wn . 


e ale eee. 


A 


Confederacies in vice, orſleagues of pleaſure. Adiiſ. 


1.7% CON ABULATR, kön-HAb“-d-IAt. v. 2. 


| 


1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of fruit, | 


wines and ſpices, confectiant and fruits of number- | 


Of beſt things then, what world ſhall yield 


South. | CONFEDE/DERACY, k6n-f6d'-&-ri-s5. n. ſ. [con- 


* . 


| 


ov: |. 
I 


CON 


To CONFE'DERATE, kd6n-fd'-Er-it. v. a. 

' Leenfeaerer, Fr.] To join in a league; to 
- unite; to ally. 

hey were confederated with Charles's enemy. 


# ; Knilles. 
With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 


And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 
; To CONFE/DERATE, kon-fed'-e-rit, v. n. To 
league ; to unite in a league, 


minds; by thoſe they covenant and confedereate. 


- South, 
It is a confederating with him to whom the ſa- 
crifice is offered. Atterbury. 
ConFE'DERATE, kön- fed r-&t. adj. {from 
the verb.] United in league. 
For they. have conſulted together with one 
conſent : they are confed:rate againſt thee. 


8 
* 


| 


f All the ſwords 

In Italy, and her confeverate arms, 

Could not have made this peace, Shak. Cerielanut. 
While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 

cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 

and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the 

chain of them confederate and linked together, it 

muſt need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 

Oh race confed"rate into crimes, that prove 

| Triumphant o'er th' eluded rage of Jove ! 

Pope's Statius, 
| In a confederate war, it ought to be conſidered 
| which party has the deepeſt ſhare in the quarrel, 

Swift. 
CoxFE'DERATE, kon-fed'-Er-tt. 2. . [from 
| the verb.] One who engages to ſupport 
another ; an ally. 
Sir GR Courtney, and-the haughty pre- 
ate, 
With many more cenfederater, are in arms. 
Shaleſp. Richard III. 
We ſtill have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
If our confederates can afford us more. 
| Dryden s Aneid. 
CoNnFEDERA'TION, KOn-fed-E-ri-shtin, u. / 
[ confederation, Fr.] League; compact of 
mutual ſupport ; alliance. 
The three princes enter into ſome ſtrict league 
and confederation amongſt themſelves. | 
| Bacen t Henry VII. 


—— 


f 
| 
legiance. 


conferer, Fr.] To diſcourſe with another 
upon a ſtated ſubject; to ventilate my 
ueſtion by oral ' diſcuſſion ;* to converſe 


compare ſentiments, 
ricular aſſurance have your ſatisfaction. 
Reading makes a full mam conference a ready 
fore, if a man. write little, he had need have a 


ks. A —_—_— = LA 


had need have much cunning, to ſeem to know 
- that he doth hot. : 

When they had commanded them to go afide 
| 

| 


felves. | 


peper upon the ſubjet ; bus had ſome particular 
thoughts, upon which he then conferred with no- 


N * # 
- The Chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers 
With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers ; 
| Whom with fuch eloquence ſhe does perſuade, 
That they are captives to ber reaſons made. 


By words men come to know one another's - 


| Nor can thoſe confederations Or defi gns du 
| rable, when ſubjects make bankrupt of their al- 

King Cbarlet. 
To CONFE'R; k6n-fer'. v. 1. [confero, Lat. 


ſolemnly; to talk gravely together ; to 
You will hear us confer of this and by ks: | 
Sha kejp. King Tear. 

man, and writing an exact man; and there-- 


great memory; if he confer little, he had need 
have a preſent wit; and, if he read little, he 


Bacon. - 


ont of the council, they c:nferred among them- 
Acts, iv. 15. ; 
He was thougiht to c:nferwith the Lord Cole- 


Clarendon. 


Dryden's Tyrannis Love = SY 
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2 Conrz's, 15a Ner- v. 4. 


a : oo, to his miniſter be of u 
x, To compare; to examine by compariſon 0 may 72 N for Death, 


4. It is uſed with the reciprocal! pronoun. 


with- other things of the ſame kind. 
The words in eighth verſe, conferred with 
the ſame words in the twentieth, make it mani- 
feſt. Raleigh. | 


If we confer theſe obſervations with others of 
the like nature, we may find cauſe to reQify the 
general opinion, Boyle. 

Pliny - conferring his authors, and comparing 
their works together, found thoſe that went be- 
fore tranſcribed by theſe that followed. Brown, 


£ 


2. To give; to beſtow :. with on before him 


who receives the gift. | 

Reſt to the limbs, aud quiet I confer 
Or troubled minds. Waller. 
The conferring this honour «pon him would in- 
v creaſe the credit he had. Clarendon. 
- © * Coronation to a king, confers no royal autho- 
rity u him. . Sauib. 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture 


' of this privilege conferred yp-n the Roman church, | 


Till tf. 


Thou <c:nferrgft the benefits, and he receives | 


them; the firſt produces love, and the laft ingra- 

titude. * - Arbuthnot's Hiſt. of Jabs Bull. 
3. To contribute; to conduce : with #0. 

The cloſeneſs and compactneſs of the parts 

_ reſting together, doth much confer to the ſtrength 

of the union. | Glamvoille. 


. e ne. ſ. Lconference, 

1. J * 

1. The act of converſing on ſerious ſubjects; 
formal diſcourſe ; oral diſcuſſion of any 


queſtion. | 


Tſhall grow x ilful in country matters, if Lhave 
often conference with your ſervant. Sidney. 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal 
and piety meveth to be inſtructors of others by 
conference ; ſometime of them it is taught, whom 
the church hath called to the public, cither read- 
ing thereof, or interpreting. Hoeker, 
What paſſion hange theſe weights upon my 
e | 


I cannot ſpeak to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. 
1 | S835 19%. 
2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing ſome 
point by perſonal debate. | 
3. Comparifon; examination of different 
things by compariſon of each with other. 
Our diſigence muſt ſearch out all helps and fur- 


cher ances, which ſeriptures, councils, laws, and | 
the mutual conference of all men's collections and 


_  obſervatiens/may afford. Horker, | 
The conference of theſe two places, containing 
o excellent @ piece of learnirg as this, expreſſed 
by ſo worthy a wit as Tully's was, muſt needs 
bring an pleafure to him that maketh true ac- 
count of learning.  Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
CoNnFERRER, \kOn-fcr'-ur. . J. [from confer.) 
x. He that converſes. ö 
2. He that beſtowya. „ ee 
To CONFE'SS, kbu-fes . v. a. [confefer, Fr. 
_ confiteor, confeſſum, Lat.) 4 
1. To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure. FEES. "TY nog, 
le doth in. ſome ſort cf: it ——If it be 
. C-nfeſſed, it is not redreſſed. | | 
"© | Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſ.r. 
Human faults wi "Larue rt" 44 S: 
"Tis thou art chang'd. Prior. 
2+ It has 2f before the thing confeſſed, when 
it is uſed reciprocally. 
Canfsſ; thee freely of thy ſin; 
For to deny each article with oath, ; 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception. 
Sbaleſp. Othells. 


3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience to | 


the prieſt, in order to repentance and par- 


CON 


Our beautiful votary took the opportunity of 
ccnfeſſing berſelf to this celebrated father. 


5. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, as a 
prieſt, 
6. FD own; to avow ; to profeſs; not to 

eny. 4 . 
vever therefore ſhall confeſs me before 
men, him will 1 c-»fe{s alſo before my Father 
which is in heaven ; but whoſoever ſhall deny 


Father which is in heaven. 
7. To grant not to diſpute. 
If that the king | 
| Have any your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſſeth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your gricfs. 

They may have a clear view of good, great 
and cenfeſſed good, without being concerned, if 
they can make up their happineſs without it. 


| Lecte. 
8. To ſhew; to prove; to atteſt, 
Tall thriving trees cenſeſe d. the fruitful mold; 
The redd ning apple ripens here to gold. 


Matt. x. 32, 33. 


PE It is uſed in a looſe and unimportant 
firmative form of ſpeech. k 
I muſt confeſs I was moſt pleaſed with a beau- 


Addiſon on Ttaly, 
To Conre'ss, kön-f&s“. v. 2. To make con- 


gone to the prieſt to confeſs, 

ConFE'sSEDLY, k6n-fEs-86d-lF. adw. [from 
confeſſed.) Avowedly ; indiſputably; un- 
deniabl 


and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. South. 
Great geniuſes, like great miniſters, though 


of letters, muſt be envied and calumniated. 
2 Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 
Conre'ss10Nn, kSn-fesh'-an. . /. [from con- 
A. $519 ; 
4. The acknowledgment of a crime; the 
diſcovery of one's own guilt. we > 
Your engaging me firſt in this adventure of 
the Moxa, and defiring the ſtory of it from me, 
is like giving one the torture, and then aſking his 
confeſſicn, which is hard uſage, | 
2. The a& of difburdening the conſcience 
to a prieſt. E t \ 
You will have little 
fuch a confefſi:n, and ſhould therefore ſupply the 
want of it by a due performance of it to God. 
3 Wake's Preparation for Death. 
3. Profeſſion 3 avowal. TITS © 
| Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneffed a good 
. "LAY 8 I Tim. vi. 13. 
| there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 
| That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 
And dare avow her beauty and her worth 
In other arms than hers; to him this challenge. 
| | dey Sba leſp. 
4. A formulary in which the articles of faith 
are compriſed. 
ConFe'ss1onAL, kön-fésb“-ün-l. 2. .. [Fr.] 
The ſeat or box in which the confeſſor fits 


| 


Faſinnal, very finely inlaid with lapis-lazuli. 

1 5 Addiſon on Ttaly.. 
| ConFe'ss10nAkyY, kGn-fesh'-d-ner-F. n. J. 

[eonfeſfionaire, Fr.] The confeſſion- chair or 


fions. : 


= f 
. . 7 7 8 ; * 


23 D i&, 


If our fin be only againf God, yet to cee ity 


to hear the declarations of his penitents. 
In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and con- 


Addiſon's Spoctator. | 


4 


1 
Shakeſp. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


ſenſe, by way of introduction, or as an af- 
tiful proſpect, that none of them have mentioned. 


feſſion; to diſcloſe; to reveal: as, he " 
[ 


Labour is confeſſedly a great part of the curſe, 


Temple. 


opportunity to practiſe 


ö 


ſeat, where the prieſt ſits to hear confeſ- 


con 


 Conrx's80n, kdn'-fle-ahr. 15 [confeſcur, pr 


me before men, him will I alſo deny before my | 


| 


| 


they are cenfſſcaly the firſt in the commonwealth | 


| 


þ 


| 


1. One who makes profeſſion of his fai+1. : 
the face of danger. by who dies 2 
ion, is a martyr; he who ſu * 
8 = — g PR for ity 
The doctrine in the thirty-nine articles: 
orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be . 
out danger to our religion, which hath been 
ſcaled with the blood of ſo many martyrs * 
confe Ae. Bacin's Advice to Villiers 
as not this an excellent com/2/;r at leaf} if 
not a martyr, in this cauſe ? Stilling f, 0 
The patience and fortitude of a martyr or gr. 
feſſer lie concealed in the flouriſhing times of 
Chriſtianity. Adifon's Specatir. 
It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection that gave 
patience to the confeſſor, and courage to the mar. 
tyr. Reger. 
2. He that hears confeſſions, and preſcribes 
rules and meaſures of penitence, 
See that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar'a; 
For that *s the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. Sbal:ſs, 
If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, 
diſburthen yourſelk of it into the boſom of your 
cenfeſſor, who ſtands between God and you to pray 
for you, | Taylor. 
One muſt be truſted; and he thought her ft, 
As paſſing prudenr, and a parlous wit: 
To this ſagacious confeſor he went, 
And told her, Dryden: Wife of Bath, 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes, Dig. 
"ConFE'sT, kon-fEst'. adj. [a poetical word 
for confeſſed.) Open; known; acknoy. 
ledged ; not concealed ; not diſputed ; ap- 


parent, 

But wherefore ſhould I ſeek, 

Since the perfidious author ſtands con/cft ? 

This villain has traduc'd me. Rowwe's Royal Cine. 
ConFE'sTLY, kön-fést'-Iy. adv. [from con- 
Fe.) Undiſputably ; evidently ; without 
doubt or concealment. . 

They addreſs to that principle which is »/.//y 
predominant in our nature. Decay of Pity, 
'ConFr'ciENT, kön- flish-ent. adj. [onfiriens, 
Lat.] That cauſes or procures; effective. 

| Did. 
Co'nripant, kdn-fF-dInt. 2. . [ronfident, 

Fr.] A perſon truſted with private affairs, 

8 with affairs of love. 

Martin compoſed his billet-doux, and entruſt- 

ed it to his confidant. Arbuthnot and Pipe, 

7 CONFTDE, k6n-fid'. v. n. [confido, Lat.) 
To truſt in; to put truſt in. | 

He alone won't betray, in whom none will ca- 

| Jae. . Congreve. 

Co'nFIDENCE, kön-ff-dens. 2. /. [confidentia, 

Lat.] 121 Th +, 
1. Firm belief of another's integrity or ve- 

racity ; reliance. 

Society is built upon truſt, and truſt upon c- 
fene of one another's integrity. South, 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or fortune; 

ſecurity :_ oppoſed to deje#ion or timidity. 

5028. Alas, my lord, 

Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence : | 
Do not go forth to-day. = Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
His times being rather proſperous than calm, 
bad raiſed his confidence by ſucceſs. Bac. Hen. VII. 
He hadan ambition and vanity, and a confidence 
in himſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated, and 
tranſported, and ed him. - Clarendin, 
3. Vitious boldneſs ; =_ 1 of his own 

excellencies': ed to mod. 

Theſe fervent adore of thingseſtabliſhed 
by public authority, are always confident and 
bold-fpirite& men; but their cnfidence, for the 
moſt part, riſeth from too much credit given to 
their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom 
free from errors. Hisler, Dedication. 


, 


4. Conſciouſneſs 


a4 Aa 4« 


3 
i 


—V . » 


. 
* = 


F honour. 
« That which gives or cauſes confidence, 


Co/NFIDENT), 


CON 


: neſs of integrity. 
| peſo; rm our heart pe, us not, then 
have we towards God. 
Be merciful unto them which have not the con- 
fidence of good works, 2 4 viii. 36. 
iſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 
1 Ce”; Par. Left. 


:oldnefs, or ſecurity. 
1 iT, Kön“-fl-dent. adj. 


rea beyond doubt. 3. 


He is ſo ſure and confident of his particular elec- 
tion, as to reſolve he can never fall. | 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 


I am confident, that very much may be done 
towards the improvement of philoſophy. Hoyle. 


4. Poſitive; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, a 
'* confident talker. g | ; 
z. Secure of fucceſs ; without fear of miſ- 


grow confident upon any preſent ſtate of things. 


carriage. 
Both: vahant, as men deſpiſing death; both 
confident, as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney. 
Douglas and the Hotſpur, both together, 
confident againſt the world in arms. 
* | Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
Be not confident in a plain way. Eci. xxxii. 21. 
People forget how little they know, when they 


, South. 
. Without fuſpicion ; truſting without li- 
N He, true knight, 
No leſſer of her honour confident, 


Than I did truly find her, ſtakes this ring. 
"  - Shabeſp. Cymbeline. 


Rome, be as juſt and jous unto me, 


As I am confident and kind to thee. 


Sbaleſp. Titus Andronicus. 


g. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opinion 


of his own excellencies ; impudent. 


Co'nFiDENT, kdn'-fl-dent. 2. /. [from confide.] 


One truſted with ſecrets. 


If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay of | 
his confident, he would have deceived me, he has 


faid cnovgh. South, 


You love me for no other end, 
But to become my confident and friend; 


As fuch, I keep no ſecret from your ſight. 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


Co'nFIDENTLY, kOn'-f|-deit-ly. adv. [from 
. confident. ] | 


z. Without doubt; without fear of miſcar- 


rage, | 
We hall not be ever the leſs likely to meet 


with ſucceſs, if we do not expect it too confidently, 


1. with firm truſt. 


Atterbury. 


The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 


- Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. Dryden. 
3. Without appearance of doubt ; without 


ſuſpecting any failure or deficiency ; po- 


_ fitively ; dogmatically. " 
Many men leaſt of all know what they them- 
* ſelves moſt confidently boaſt. Ben Fonſon. 


It is ſtrange how the ancients took up experi- 


ments upon credit, and yet did build great mat- 
ters upon them: the obſervation of ſome of the 


© beſt of them, delivered confidently, is, that a veſſel 
filled with aſhes will receive the like quantity of 


Water as if it had been empty; this is utterly un- 


- 


true. k » Bacon. 
Every fool may believe, and unce confi- 
dentiy; but wiſe men will 2. 4 

Dit. 
[canfleuration, Fr.] 


2. Tae form of the various parts of any 
© thing, as the are adapted to each other. 


Vor. I. 


x Fobn, iii. 21. 


[from con- | 


| 


4 Conſciouſneſs of innocence; honeſt bold- | 


' 


— 


| 


— — 


| 


| 
| 


firmly. South, 

 ConmivexTaess, kon'-fi-dent-nls. 1. [| 
._ ;{from confident.} Favourable' opinion of 
one's own powers ;*afſurance. © Di 
Conriauza'tiON, 


kün-flg· u ra -shön. 1. /. | 


CON 


The different effects of fire and water, which | 
we call heat and cold, reſult from the fo differing 
configuration and agitation of their particles. 

Glamville's Scepfes. 

No other acconnt can be given of the different 
animal ſecretions, than the different configuration 
and a Sion of the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

There 1s no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping 
them, but the confizuraticns of the particles where- 
of they conſiſt. | Woodward, 

2. The face of the horoſcope, according to 
the aſpects of the planets towards each 
other at any time. | — 

To ConFi'GURE, kon-fig'-fir. v. a. [from 

figura, Lat.) To diſpoſe into any form, by 
adaptation. k 

Mother earth brought forth legs, arms, and 
other members of the body, ſcattered and diſ- 
tin, at their full growth; which coming to- 
gether, cementing, and ſo configuring themſelves 
into human ſhape, made luſty men. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

CONFINE, k6n'-fin. 2. /. [confinis, Lat. It 
had formerly the accent on the laſt ſyl- 
lable.} Common boundary ; border ; edge. 

Here in theſe confines ſlily have I lurk'd, 

To watch the waining of mine enemies. 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
Tou are old: 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Sbaleſp. King Tear. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes are, are well watered. _ Bacon. 

Twas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night, 
And Phoſphor on the confines of the light. 

:  Dryden's Fables. 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the ſun, is applicable fo duration, where no mo- 
tion was ; as the idea of a foot, taken from bodies 


here, to diſtances beyond the confines of the world, | 


where are no bodies. Locke. 

Co'NnFiNxE, kon'-fin. adj. [confinis, Lat.] Bor- 
dering upon ; beginning where the other 
ends; having one common boundary. 

To ConrFi'xne, k6n-fi/n, v. 2. To border 
upon'; to touch on different territories, or 
regions: it has with or on. 

Half loſt, I ſeek | 
What readieſt path leads where your gloomy 
bounds 
Conſine with heav'n. + Milton's Par, Loft. 
Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, | 
Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there ſtands a 
place : 


Confining on all three. Dryden. 


To CONFI'NE, kon-fi/n. v. a. [confiner, Fr. 


confinis, Lat.] | . 
1. To bound; to limit: as, he confines his 
ſubje& by a rigorous definition. 
2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure ; 
to reſtrain within certain limits. . 
FI not over the threſhold, —— - 
Ay, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably : 
come, you mult go viſit the good lady. 
| Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
: I had been =o, 
As broad and gen'ral as the caſing air ; | 
But now I'm cabbin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound in. 


| ö Shakeſp. 
3. To reſtrain ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted the freedom of both hands, 

do oft times confine unto the left, and are not with- 
out great difficulty reſtrained from it. 

' 8 Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Make one man's fancies, or failings, confining 

laws to others, and convey them as ſuch to their 

ſngccecders.”, 4; 4.4.4 1.» Boyle. 

Where honour or where conſcience docs not 


CON 


If the gout continue, I confine myſelf wholly to 
the milk diet. Temple. 
le is to confine himſelf to the compaſs 
bers, and the flavery of rhime. Dryden. 
ConFi/NELEss, kön-fn-Ils. adj. | from con- 


Ane. ] Boundleſs ; unlimited; unbounded 
without end. 


Eſteem him as a lamb, being compar'd 
With my confineleſs harms, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
CoNnFINEMENT, k6n-fin'-mEnt. ». /. from 

- confine.) Impriſonment; incarceration { re- 
ſtraint of liberty. 
Our hidden foes 

Now joyful from their long confinement roſe. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
The mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to fancy 
itſclf under confinement when the ſight is pent up. 
Addiſon. 
As to the numbers who are under reſtraint, 
people do not ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the con- 
Finemert of ſome, as the liberty of others. Addiſon. 
ConFi'NER, kGn-ft-nar. u. /. [from confine.] 
r. A borderer ; one that lives upon confines ; 


one that inhabits the extreme parts of a 
country, 


The ſenate hath ftirr'd up the confiners. 


Shaheſp. Cymbeline. 
Happy cenfiners you of other lands, 
That ſhift your foil. Daniel's Civil War. 


2. A near neighbour. 

Though gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in na- 
ture, yet they are ſuch neighbours and confiners in 
art, that the leaſt touch of a pencil will tranſlate a 
crying into a laughing face. Motten. 

3. One which touches upon two different 
regions. | ; 

The participles or confiners between plants and 
living creatures are ſuch as have no local motion ; 
ſuch as oyſters. Bacon. 


ConFrxiTY, k6n-fin'J-ty. n. . [confinitas, 
Lat.] Nearneſs ; neighbourhood ; conti- 
guity. | Die. 


Lat.] | 
1. To put paſt Goubt by new evidence. 
The teſtimony of Chriſt was confirmed in you. 


s 1 Cor. 1. 6. 
So was his will 


Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
Which ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 
rm d. f Million. 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confir the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. 
bo, | Addiſon's SpeBiater, 
* ſettle; to eſtabliſh either perſons or 
ings. 
I "Mm thee in the high prieſthood, and ap- 
point thee ruler. 1 Mac. xi. 57. 
Confirm the crown to me and to mine heirs. 
17 Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
3. To fix; to radicate. 2 
Fernelius never cured a cenfirmed pox without 
it. by 
4. To complete; to perfect. 1 
He only liv'd but till he was a man | 
| The which no ſooner had his prowels confirm d, 
But like a man he died. Shakeſp. Matheth, 
5. To ftrengthen by new ſolemnities or ties. 
That treaty, ſo prejudicial, ought to have been 
remitted rather than egnfirmed, |, * Swift. 
6. To ale or ſtrengthen in reſolution, or 
purpoſe, or opinion. aa iT: 
Con — reſolve, 


1 Adam ſhall ſhare with me in bliſs or woe. Malis 
Van They in heir fate though firm, Rood mers 
No other tie ſhall ſhackle me 3 : „ cafe d. , Mies. 
| Slave to myſelf 1 will not bez 5 Believe and be carfirm'd. Mien, 
Nor ſhall my future actions be confin'd 7. To admit to the full privileges of a Chriſ- 
By any on preſent mind. Cowley, © this by impoſition of hands. 


20 CONFTRM, k6n-ferm', v. a. [confirmo,. 
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fuppoſed to be fit for admiſſion to the ſacrament. 
| | Hammonds Fundamentals. 
Conrrana#lr, kSn-fer'.mabl. adj. (from 
* .] That which is capable of incon- 
- teftible evidence. 
It may receive a ſpurious inmate, as is confirm- 
able by many examples. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Con yana“ Tron, kon-fer-mY-shin.n. /. from 
con m.] 5 
1. The act of eſtabliſhing any thing or per- 
ſon; ſettlement ; eſtabliſhment. 
Embrace and love this man 
With brother's love I do it 
- — And let heav'n - 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation / * 
| Shakeſp. Hen. VII. 
2. Evidence by which any thing is aſcertain- 
ed; additional proof. FE | 
. A falſe report hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great jadgment. 
75 S). 


The ſca-captains anſwered, that they would 


perform his command ; and, in confirmation there- 
of, promiſed not to da any thing which beſeemed 
not valiant men. {Ba Knolles's Hiſt. 
3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. 
Wanting frequent confirmation in a matter ſo 
conſirmable, their affirmation carrieth but flow 
perſuaſion. Brown. 
The arguments brought by Chriſt for the com 
firmation of his doctrine, were in themſelves ſuffi- 
cient. South. 
4. An eccleſiaſtical rite. 
What is prepared for in catechiſing, is, in the 
next place, performed by confirmation ; a moſt pro- 
« fitable uſage of the church, tranſcribed from the 
practice of the apoſtles, which conſiſts in two 
parts: the child's undertaking, in his own name, 
every part of the baptiſmal vow, (having firſt ap- 
proved himſelf to underſtand it) ; and to that pur- 
poſe, that he may more ſolemnly enter this obli- 
gation, bringing ſome godfather with him, not 


now (as in baptiſm) as his procurator to under- 


take for him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his enter- 
ing this obligation. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ConFirma'ToR, kon-fer- ma- tür. . / [from 
_ confirmo, Lat.] An atteſter ; he that puts 
_ a matter paſt doubt. 8 
There wants herein the definitive confirmater, 
and teſt of things uncertain, the ſenſe of man. 
| Brown's Yulg. Err, 
ConFI'RMATORY, kön- férm'“-A-tür-F. adj. 
[from confirm.) Giving additional tefti- 
mony ; eſtabliſhing with new force. 
ConFr/RMEDNESS, k0n-ferm'-6d-nis. 1. / 
Itrom confirmed.) Confirmed ſtate ; radica- 
- tion. | 
Ik the difficulty ariſe from the confirmedne/7 of 


habit, every reſiſtance weakens the habit, abates | 
n Decay of Piety. | 


the difficulty. _, 
Cori aMER, kön- fü rm-ur. x.-/. [from con- 
firm.) One that confirms; one that pro- 


duces evidence or ſtrength; an atteſter; 


an eſtabliſher. - A 2 
Be theſe ſad ſighs wafirmers of thy words? 
Then fpeak again. Szalgp. King Fobn. 


The cath of a lover is no ſtronger than the 
word of a tapſter: they are both the confirmer: of 

_ -« falſereckonings.. , + © E 3 
ConF1'sCABLE, k6n-fisk'-1b1, adj. [from con- 

- #ſcate.} Liable to forfeitu re. 

_ To CONFISCATE, k6n-fls'-kit.v. a. Ican- 
Iſcare, confiſquer, i. e. in publicum addicere; 
eus, which N fi 

et, or 


it was anciently kept in ſuch 


& ve P39 £2.48 : — 
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Thoſe which are thus confirmed, are thereby 


| Dryden 
| ConrrscarTe, kdn-flg-kit. adj. [from the 


2. A caſting or melting of metal. 


feth® a ; 
I's but | 


| ©ON 


. hampers, Cowell.) To trans ſer private · pro- 
perty t0 the prince or publick, by way of 

penalty for an offence. u. 

It was judged that he ſhould be baniſhed, and 

his whole 


Whatever fiſh the vulgar fry excel, 
Belong to Czſar, whereſoe er they ſwim, 
By their own worth confiſcated to him. 


's Fuvenal, 


verb.] Transferred to the public as for- 
feit. The accent in Shakefpeare is on the 
firſt ſyllable. | | 

| Thy lands and goods | 

Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 

Unto the ſtate of Venice. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
ConFisCA'TION, kdon-fls-ki-shin. . / {from 
confi/cate.] The add of transferring the for- 
feited goods of criminals to publick uſe. 

It was in every man's eye, what great ſor fei- 
tures and confiſcations he had at that preſent to 
help himſelf, „Dach Hen. VII. 

Cox rir ENT, kOon'-fi-tent. 2. ſ. [confitens, 
Lat.] One confeſſing; one who confeſſes 
| his faults, 

A wide difference there is between a meer con- 
tent and a true penitent. Decay of Piety. 
Co'NFITURE, k6n'-fp-tfir. . /. [Fr. from 
confectura, Lat.] A ſweetmeat; a con- 

fection; a comfit. | 

It is certain, that there be ſome houſes wherein | 
cenfitures and pies will gather mould more than in 
others. | Bacon. 

| We contain a cenfitwre houſe, where we make all | 
ſweetmeats, dry and moiſt, and divers pleaſant | 
wines. | gh Sh Bacon. | 
To ConrF1'x, kön- flks/. v. a. [configo, con- 
fixum, Lat.] To fix down; to faſten, 
- As this is true, | 
Let me in ſafety raiſeme-from my knees 
Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 
A marble monument! Shak. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
ConFLa'GRANT, kon-fli'-grint. adj. [confla- | 
grans, Lat.) Burning together ; involved 
in a general fire. | | 
Then raiſe _. 
From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and reſin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth. Milton's Par. Lt. 
CoONnFLAGRA'T1ON, kOn-fla-gra'-shun. x, / 
[conflagratio, Lat.) page 
1. A general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace. 
The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 
deviation of the ſun, and the conflagr ation of all 
things under Phæton. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts 
grow, | 
The running conflagration ſpreads below. _—_ 
* Aalſons Ovid. | 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, not- 
withſtanding what floods and conflagrations, and 
the religious profeſſion of celibacy, may have in- 
terrupted. Bentley's Sermons. 
2. It is generally taken for the fire which 
ſhall conſume this world at the. conſum- | 
mation of things. HE 
| CONFLA'TION, k6n-fla'-shin, 2. f. [confla- 
| tum, Lat.] | -» 
1. The act of blowing many inſtruments to- 
gether. TEL ? 3 
| The ſweeteſt harmony is, when every part or 
inſtrument is not heard by itſelf, but a conflation of 
them all. Bacon, || 
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 COnFLE'XURE, kön- fläx-shür. n. ,. [conflexu- 
, ra, Lat.] A bending or turning. 


Lat.] To ſtrive; to conteſt ; to fight; to | 
ſtruggle ; to 7 7 7 to. encounter; to 
engage: properly by ſtriking againſt one 
another by = 1:55 e 


* 


* 3 


% 


. 


7 CONFLICT, kdn-fllk't. v. 2. [confligo, * 


N. 1 


CON 


1 O Bare unkouſcd trunks, . 
To the conffiching elements expos d, 3 
Anſwer meer nature. S5. Tin 

You ſhall hear under the earth a horrible 3 
dering of fire and water conflictins topether, Th 
Bacon's Nat. Hi 

A man would he content to ftrive with him. 
ſelf, and conflict with great difficulties, in hop. 

a mighty reward. Tilley: 

Laſh'd into foam, the fierce cnfliting briue FY 

Seems o'er a.thouſand raging Waves to burn, 


ö Tom or, 
Co'urrier, kon'-Allkt. 2. /. [conflifus, 2 


1. A violent colliſion, or oppoſition, of two 


8 1 

Pour egme wit ok vinegar upon falt 

— — nt 

tion, as if there were ſcarce two more coneraty 
bodies in nature. Bike. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It ;; 
ſeldom uſed of a general battle, 

The luckleſs c:nfi4 with the giant ſtont, 

W herein captiv'd, of lile or death be ſtood in 

| doubt, Spenſer, 

| It is my father's face, 

Whom in this confi? I unawares have l'. 

"17 Sbal g. 
3. Conteſt; ſtrife; contention. 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior 
Benedick and her: they never meet but there's 
a ſkirmiſh of wit between them.— Alas! he gets 
nothing by that. In our. laſt cone, four of his 
five wits went halting off. Shakeſp. 

4. Struggle; agony ; pang. 

No aſſurance touching victories can make pre- 
ſent conflict fo ſweet and eaſy, but nature will 
thriak from them. : Hooker, 

If he attempt this great change, with what la- 
bour and conflict muſt he accompliſh it! QRoger:, 
Wo. He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal cenfligt then, as angels look 
On dying faints. Thomſon's Summer, 


Co'NFLUENCE, kdOn'-fli-ens. 7. . [conflu, 
Lat.] 


1. The junction or union of ſeveral ſtreams, 
Nimrod, who uſurped dominion over the reſt, 
ſat-down in the very confluence of all thoſe rivers 
which watered Paradiſe. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Bagdet is beneath the confluence of Tigris and 
Euphrates. Brerewood on Languages, 
In the veins, innumerable little rivulcts have 
their confluence into the great vein, the common 
channel of the blood. | Bentley, 
2+ The a& of crowding to a place. ; 
You ſee this confluence, this great flood of vi- 
ſitors. . ö Shakeſp. 
Some come to make merry, becauſe of the 
confluence of all ſorts. Bacon 
Von had found by experience the trouble of 
all men's confluence, and for all matters to your- 
ſelf. Bacon to Villiers. 
3. A concourſe ; a multitude crowded into 
one place. | 
This will draw a confluence of people from all 
parts of the country, Temple, 
4+ Collection; concurrence. 
We may there be inſtructed how to rate all 
by thoſe that will concentre into the felicit/ 
we ſhall poſſeſs, which ſhall be made up of the 


confluence, perfection, and perpetuity of all true 


Joys. | Beyle. 
CO'NFLUENT, k6n'-fld-Ent. adj. [confluens, 
Lat.] Running one into another; meei- 
ny length, to make their various currents one, 
The congregated floods together run : . 

Theſe confluent ſtreams make ſome great river 8 


dead, 1 | 
By ſtores ſtill melting and doſecnding fed. 


10 F 


Co'nFLUX, 


p 0 Blackmor 4. 


% -+ — 2 


* . 


CON 


£ 


xs, The union of ſeveral currents; concourſe. 
Knots, by the cenflux of meeting ſap; 
- Infe& the ſound pine and divert his grain. Sha. 
2, Crowd; multitude coſlected. 4 
He quickly, by the general conflux and con- 
- courſe of the whole people, ſtreightened his quar- 
ters. | Clarendon. 
Io the gates caſt round thine eye, and ſee 
What conflux roy forth, or enit'ring in. Milton. 
NFO'RM, kön- ; 
Aſſuming the ſame form; wearing the ſame 
form; reſembling. | 
Variety of tunes doth _ the ſpirits to 'va- 
riety of ons conf.rm unto them. . 
5 4 Saen Nat. Hi. 
7 CONFO RM, k6n-fa'rm, v. a. (conforms, 
Lat.] To reduce to the like appearance, 
ſhape, or manner, with ſomething elſe: 
with 0. 7 
Then followed that moſt natural effect of cen- 
forming one's ſelf to that which ſhe did like. 
* Sidney. 
The apoſtles did c:nform the Chriſtians, as much 
as might be, according to the pattern of the Jews. 
; | | Hooker. 
Demand of them wherefore they conform not 
themſelves unte the order of the church? Helder. 
To Coxrol M, kön- farm. v. v. To comply 
with; to yield : with 70. 
Among mankind ſo few there are, 


; conform. 


manners; agreeing either in exterior or 
moral characters; fimilar ; reſcmbling. 
The Gentiles were not made conformable unto 
the Jews, in that which was to ceaſe at the com- 
"ing of Chriſt. Hooker. 
3. It has commonly to before that with which 
there is agreement, 
© He gives a reaſon conformable to the principles. 
. | Arbuthnot. 
3. Sometimes with, not improperly ; but 10 
is uſed with the verb. | 
The fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of 
her way of writing, perfectly conformable with 


1 1 3 ſuitable ; not oppolite ; con- 
ſtent. 
Nature is very conſonant and conformable to her- 
felf. - Gs Newton. 
The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes, are preferable to the works of an inferiour 
author, ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable 72 all 
{the rules of correct writing. Adiiſon. 
J. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 
fubmiſſive; peaceable; obſcquious. 
l F've been to you a true and humble wiſe, 
At all time to your will conformab/e. . 
* 1 Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield them- 
ſelves willingly conformable, in whatever ſhould 
be required, it was their duty. Hooker. 
Such deluſions are reformed by a con format): 


courtox, kbn-filks. n. %. [confluxic, Lat.] 


rm. adj. [conformis, Lat.] 


Who will cenform ts philoſophick fare. Dryd. Fuv. | 
Conro'RMABLE, kon-fa'r-mabl. adj. {from | 


x; Having the ſame form ; uſing the ſame | 


—— 


that character we find of her. Addiſon's Spectator. | 


devotion, and the well-tempered zeal of the true 


Chriſtian ſpirit.  Soratt, 
Conro'rMABLY, kon- für mã · blÿ. ad v. from 


conformable.) With conformity; agreca- 


. bly; ſuitably: it has zo. 
* So a man 
. inaginations, and talk conformably, it is all cor- 
_ tainty, ICY | | | Locke. 
I have treated of the ſex confirmably 20 this de- 


ſerve the agreement of his own 


Conroxma'TION, vön-för-mk-shün. 7 


Er. conformatio, Lat.) 
* The form of things, as relating to each 
- Other; the particular texture and confiſt- 
"ence of the parts of a body, and their 


i 1 


CON 


ferent colours is reflefied from bodies, accord- 
ing to their different conformation, | 
| Varieties are found in the different natural 

ſhapes of the mouth, and ſeveral .c:nformations of 
the organs. Holder. 


and conformation of the earth, as that the fire may 
paſs freely into theſe ſpiracles, it then readily gets 
out. NM eodevard s Nat. Hiſt. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or con- 
formity, to any thing: with 70. 

Virtue and vice, ſin and holineſs, and the con- 
Frmation of our hearts and lives to the duties of 
true religion and morality, are things of more 
coulequence than the furniture of underſtanding. 

| Watts. 
ConFo'rmisT, kdn-far-mist. n. . [from 
conform.} One that complies with the wor- 
ſhip of the church of England; not a diſ- 
ſenter, | 

They were ndt both nonconformiſts, neither 

both conformiſts. | Dunten, 


Conro'xmiTY, kon-fa'r-ml-tp. n. / [from 
conform.) . ., 8 
1. Similitude ; reſemblance; the ſtate of hav- 


By the knowledge of truth, and exerciſe of vir- 
tue, man, amongſt the creatures of this world, 
| aſpireth to the greateſt conformity with God. Hzoker. 

| Judge not what is beſt 
By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet; 
Created as thou art to nobler end, 
Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milt. Par. Left. 
| Space and duration have a great conformity in 
this, that they are juſtly reckoned amongſt our 
ſimple ideas. 

This metaphor would not have been ſo ge- 
neral, had there not been a conformity between 
the mental taſte and the ſenſitive taſte. 

Adidiſen' s SpeRator. 
2. It has in ſome authors evith before the 
model to which the conformity is made. 

The end of all religion is but to draw us to a 

onformity with God, Decay F Piety. 
3. In ſome to. | | 

We cannot be otherwiſe happy but by our con- 
formity to God. Tillotſon. 

Conformity in building te other civil nations, 
hath diſpoſed us to let our old wooden dark 
houſes fall to decay. Graunt. 

4. Conſiſtency. | 
Many inſtances prove the conformity of the eſ- 
ſay with the notions of Hippocrates. * 
| Arbuibnot on Aliments. 
'ConForTA'TION, KkGn-f6'r-ti-shiin. n. . 
[from conforto, a low Latin word.] Colla- 
tion of ſtrength ; corroboration. 

For corroboration and confortation, take ſuch 
bodies as are of aſtringent quality, without mani- 
feſt cold. Bacen's Nut, Hiſt. 

To CONFO UND, k6n-fou'/nd. v. 4. Icon- 
Jondre, Fr. confundo, Lat.] 


—_ 


| 


| 


or natures cannot be difcerned. 


guage, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
thes's Ipeech. Gen. xi. 7. 


Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign, 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky 


| | Arlten. 
. To perplex; to compare or mention with- 
? ont due diſtinction. Torts wb 
A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
becauſe they agree in many things, to be con- 
Founded. „ 


muſt have endleſs diſpute. 


Toc lie. 


[| 4 


diſpoſition to make a whole: as, light of dif 


Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure | 


ing the ſame character of manners or form. | 


Locle. 


1. To mingle things ſo that their ſeveral forms 
Let us go down, and there confound their lan- 


| | 
Should combat, and their jarring ſpheres aon found. 


Tbey who ſtrip not ideas from the marks men 
uſe for them, but confound them with. words, 


CON 
3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſtinct 
words or notions. 


IL am yet to think, that men ſind their ſimple 
| . ideas agree, though, in diſcourſe, they confound 
| one another with different names. Locke, 

4. To throw into conſternation ; to perplex ; 


to terrify ; to amaze; to aſtoniſh; to ſtu» 


P. Y. * 
So ſpake the Son of God; and Satan ſtood 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay. 


| Milt. Par, Reg. 
Now with furies ſurrounded, f 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. Pope's St. Cecilia. 


5. To deſtroy ; to overthrow: - *. 

The ſweeteſt honey 

Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite, Shakeſp, 
The gods confound thee! doſt thou hold there 
Let them be confounded in all their power and 
might, and let their ſtrength be broken. . 
Daniel, xxi, 
So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in ene root. Milton. 
ConFo'UnDED, kön- foͤu' n- ald. particip. adj. 
[from conſoumd.] Hateful; deteſtable; enor- 

mous; odious: a low cant word. 


A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh concep- 
tion. 


Grew. 
Sir, I have heard another ſtory : 
He was a moſt confounded Tory; 
And grew, or he is much belied, 
| Extremely dull before he died. Swift. 


ConFo/unDEDLY, kOn-fou'n-did-ly. adv. 
[from confounded.) Hatefully; ſhamefully + 
a low or ludicrous word, 

You are confoundedly given to ſquirting up and 
down, and chattering. L" Eſtrange. 
Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell confoundedly of 
woods and meadows. Addiſon's Spectator. 

ConFo'UnDER, kon-foun-dir. n. /. from 
confound.) He who diſturbs, perplexes, ter- 
rifies, or deſtroys. 

CONFRATE'RNITY, kön- frà-tèr-nl-ty. u. /. 
[from con and Fraternitas, Lat.] A brother- 
hood; a body of men united for ſome re- 
lgious purpoſe. | 


We find days appointed to be kept, and a con-" 


fraternity eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, with the 
laws of | | 7 
| CoxnFRICA'TION, kön- fri-ka“-shün. . / from 
con and frico, Lat.] The act of rubbing 
againſt any thing. | BY 
It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown 
out of a ftag's horn; which they ſuppoſe did ra- 
ther come from a confrication of the horn upon the 
ivy, than from the horn itſelf. Bacon. 
To CONFRO'NT, kön- front. v. a. {con- 
fronter, Fr.] FE 
1. 5 ſtand againſt another in full view; to 
ce. 5 " 
_ He ſpoke; and then confronts the bull; 

And on his ample forehead, ainüng full, 
The deadly ftroke deſcended. * Dryden”s Virgil. 
another. b 
The Eaſt and Weſt churches did both confront 

the Jews, and concur with them. Hoster. 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have an- 


ſwer' d blows, , 1 
Strength match' d with ſtrength, and power con- 
fronted power. Sha lep. X Jobs. 


Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf compariforis, 


Point againſt point rebellidus, arm gainſt arre. 


7% 4 - 


open court, 


911 N e 


2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition 1a, | 


. * TER > a7 N Shale « Macbeth. 
3. To- oppoſe one evitence to qiother in 


CON 
| We began to lay his unkindnefs unto bim : he 


ing himſelf con 
— but to juſtify his cruel falſehood. Sidi. 
4. To compare one thing with another. 
When I confront a medal with a verſe, I only 
fhew you the Tame deſign executed by different 
CoxrFronTATION, kin-fron-ti'-shim. 1. J. 
tr.) The act of bringing two evidences 
e to face. | 


To CONFU'SE, kdn-fl'z. v. 4. Lconfuſus, | 
| 


| Lat.] | . 
1. To diſorder; to diſperſe irregularly. 
Thus roving on 
In confar'd march forlorn, the advent rous bands 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 
No reſt. "4 ds Ai 
2+ To mix, not ſeparate. | 
At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 
_ © Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confu d, 
| Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear. 


Milton. 


To lex, not diſtinguĩſſi; to obſcure. 
2 Wen — have a clear ” diſtin idea of the 
_ exiſtence of many things, though our ideas of 
their intimate eſſences and cauſes are very confus'd 
, 3 FF 
4. hurry the mind. <” 
: Gs vs 'dand ſadly ſhe at length replies. Ti 
; lt , Pope Statius. 
Eontv'sEDLY, kön- fü zd -H. adv. [from con- 
Juſed] - - © : | e 
x. In a mixed maſs; without ſeparation. 


| Theſe four nations are every where mixed in | 


the Scriptures, becauſe they dwelt confuſedly toge · 
ther. _ , ©.  Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
2. Indiſtinctly; one mingled with another. 
The inner court with horror, noiſc, and tears 
_ Confur'dly fill d; the women's ſhrieks and cries 
The 4 . vaults re- echo. Denbam. 
On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops confus aly riſe ; 
A. hideous run! _ Addiſon on Italy. 
Il viewed through a priſm, and ſaw them moſt 
confuſedly defined, ſo that I could not diſtinguiſh 
their ſmaller parts from-one another. 
hh ge” Newton's Optichs. 
Heroes and heroines ſhouts confus'dly riſe, 
And baſe and treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. Pope. 
3: Nat clearly ; not MT: ; 
He conf«ſedly ſcurely delivered his opi- 


nion. | 
4. Tumultuouſly} haſtily ; not deliberately ; 
not exactly. 72 | 
The propriety of thoughts and words, which 
are the hi beauties of a play, are but con- 


7 Fuſculy judged in the vehemence of action. Dryd. | 


Conev'sEDNESS, kon-faz'd-nis. n. ſ. [from 
-  confuſed.}) Want 
clearneſs. | | 
Hitherunto thefe titles of honour carry a kind 
of ' confuſedneſs, and rather betokened a ſucceſſive 
effice than an cſtabliſked dignity. - 
FRE Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
The cauſe of the c:nfuſedneſs of our notions, 
nent to natural inability, is want of attention. 
ehe en, kön-ffl-zhun. 3. /. [ 


4 


m con- 


2. 0 lar mixture 5 tumultuous medley. * 


. 


w , 


God, only wiſe, to ride of wit, 
py 7 bands wits N | wrought ; 
© As - 8 whoſe points the clouds 
| By tongues gen was to ruin bronght. Davie: 
; „ Mann de . | 
God is not a God of ſedition and confufron, but 
| of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface. 
This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets 


by ſo many, went not to | 


 Watts's Logich, | 


1 


of diſtinctneſs; want of 


Noreit. 


| 


. 


1 
1 


| 


| 


; 


| 


N 


| 
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Clarendon. 
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CON 
3. Indiſtinct combination. e 
- The" confuficr of two different ideas, which a 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hath 
made to them almoſt one, fills their heads with 
flalſe views, and their reaſonings with falſe con- 
ſequences. © 56'S Fin: Locke. 
4. Overthrow ; deſtruQtion. 
The ftrength of their illuſion, | 
Shall draw him in to his confuſion, She. Mach. 
5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind; hurry 
of ideas. 
Cinfuſorn dwelt in ev'ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, | 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 
O*ercome the pilot's art. Spectator. 
ConFu'TABLE, kön-fü“-täbl. adj. [from con- 
- fute.]) Poſlible to be diforoved ; poſhble to 
- be ſhewn falſe. | 
At the laſt day, that inquiſitor ſhall not preſent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or confutable ac- 
cuſations ; but will offer unto his omniſcience a 
true liſt of our tranſgreſſions, Brown. 
ConFuTA'TION, kön- fuͤ-tA-shn. 2. /. [confuta- 
tio, Lat.] The act of confuting; diſproof. 
A confutation of atheiſm from the frame of the 
world. Bentley. 
Zo CONFU'TE, k6n-fit”. v. a. [confuto, Lat. 
To convict of errour or falſehood; to diſ- 
prove. 4 
He could on either fide diſpute ; | 
' Confite, change hands, and ftill confute. Hudibres. 
For a man to doubt whether there be any hell, 
and thereupon to live as if there were none, but, 
when he dies, to find himſelf confutedin the flames, 
muſt be the height of woe. South, 
CONGE, k@n-je. n./. [congẽ, Fr.) 
1. Act of reverence; bow; courteſy. 
I be captain ſalutes you with conge profound, 
And your ladyſhip curt'fies half way to the ground. 
| Swift. 
2. Leave; farewell. 
So courteous congẽ both did give and take, 


Wich right hands plighted, pledges of good-will. 


Fairy Queen. 


To Co'xcs, k6'n-j#. wx. . [from the noun.] | 


To take leave. k 
l have congeed with the duke, and dane my adieu 
with his neareſt, - Shak. Al["s well that ends well. 
CO'NGE D*'ELIRE, k&n-j&-d&-I&r, is French; 
and fignifies, in common law, the king's 
permiſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 
time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. The 
king, as ſovereign patron of all archbiſhop- 
ricks, biſhopricks, and other eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, had, in ancient times, the free 
appointment of all eccleſiaſtical dignities ; 
inveſting them firſt per baculum & annulum, 
and afterwards by his letters patent. In 
proceſs of time he made the clection over 
to others, under certain forms and condi- 
tions; as, that they ſhould, at every va- 
cation, before they chuſe, demand of the 
king a conge d'elire, that is, licence to pro- 
ceed to election. | Covell. 
A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, 
for forms ſake, ſends a cong#d*elire to her friends. 
| | Spectarer. 
Co“ NOR, kön- jd. 1. ſ. [In architecture.] A 
moulding in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two mem- 
bers from one another: ſuch is that which 


Joins the ſhaft of the column to the cincture. 


| | - Chambers. 
To CONGE'AL, kön- je I. v. a. [congelo, Lat.] 


1. To turn, by froft, from a fluid to a ſolid 
» Rtate , 


What mote miraculous thing may be told, - _ 


Than ice, Which is congea.'d with fenſeleſs cold, 


Should kindle fire by wonderful device ? Spenſer. | 


3 be Forp. capacious el 15 
Au poury deluge lies, to ſnow congeal'd. 
N wma Winter, 


CON 


2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, ſee ! ſee ! dead Henry's w 
Open their cg, mouths, and bleed afreſh. 


| Sbaleſp. Rich, 1 
Too much ſadneſs hath cengeal'd your N 


| Shak: p 
To Cox AT, köôn-jè I. v.n. To e 
to gather into a maſs by cold. g 
In the midſt of molten lead, when it be in 
neth to ＋ make a little dent, into which, 
put quickſilver wrapt in linen, and it will fix 
and run no more, and endure the hammer. Bay 
When water congeal:, the ſurface of the ice is 
ſmooth and level, as the ſurface of the water was 


before. | Burns Theory, 


ConGEAaLmenT, kon-j&l-ment. 7. .. from 
congeal.] The clot formed by congelation: 
concretion. 5 

Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends. 
Tell them your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 

| Waſh the congea/ment from your wounds, 
Sbalep. Anteny and Clenpatra, 
ConGE'LABLE, kön- jè I-Abl. adj. from con- 
| geal.] Suſceptible of congelation; capable 

of lofing its fluidity. | 

The conſiſtencies of bodies are very divers: 
denſe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, fixed, hard, 
* ſoft, c:ng:lable, not congelable, liquefiable, not li- 
quefiable. y | Bacon, 
The chymiſts define falt, from ſome of its pro- 
| perties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and g- 
gelable again by cold into brittle glebes or cryſtals, 
Arbuthnot on Aliment;, 


CoNnGELA'T1ON, kön--jè-IA“-shün. u. /. [from 
congeal.] 


| 1. The act of turning fluids to ſolids by cold. 
| The capillary tubes are obſtructed either by 
| outward compreſſion or cengelatios of the fluid. 
| . Arbuthnot on Aliment, 
There are congelations of the redundant water, 
precipitations, and many other operations. 
| ik Arbuthnot on Air 
2. State of being congealed, or made ſolid 
by cold. 8 
| Many waters and ſprings will never freeze; 
and many parts in rivers and lakes, where there 
are mineral eruptions, will {till perſiſt without 
congelation. . Brown's Vulgar Erriur, 
CO'NGENER, k6n-je'-nar. 1. / Lat.] Of 
the ſame kind or nature. 
The cherry- tree has been often grafted on the 
laurel, to which it is a congener. Miller, 
ConGE'NEROUS, k6n-jen'-Er-rhs. adj. [conge- 
ner, Lat.] Of the ſame kind ; arifing from 
the ſame original. 
Thoſe bodies, being of a congenertut nature, do 
readily receive the impreſſions of their nature. 
Brown's Fulgar Errourr. 
From extreme and laſting colds proceeds a great 
run of apoplexics, and other congenerous diſeaſes, 
| 1 Arbuthnot an Air. 
CONGE'NEROUSNESS, kön- jèn“Er-rös-nIs. 1. /. 
[from congeneraus.] The quality of being 
from the ſame original; belonging to the 


by 


ſame claſs. | | Di8, 
CONGE'NIAL, k6n-j&-ny3t. adj. {con and 
genus, Lat.] Partaking of the ſame genius 


* 


Eindred; cognate: in Sci it is followed 


by with, . -— © 
 _ He ſprung, without any help, by a kind of c- 
genial compoſure, as we may term it, to the like- 
.. neſs of our late ſovereign and maſter. Motten. 
. You look with pleaſure on theſe things which 
are ſomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred to 
your own conceptions. Dryden : Dedicat. of Fuu. 

Smit with the love of ſiſter arts we came, 

And met congeniahy mingling dame with fang. 
ANG. s W - $1 pe. 
Fe acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of opinion, 
not at all congenial with him. Swift, 
1 | CONGENIA'LITY, 


— 


o.Q0. v0 ; 


88 et Q : _ — 2 
n e e 2 ka 


f 0 N 


univ, kon-jE-nyil'-I-ty. a. /. [from 
cena participation of the ſame genius; 
ation of mind, or nature. 

CORNER NIALNESS, n-j&-nyal-nls, u. /. from 
congenial.] ation. 4.54 
ConGeNITE, k -j&-nit. adj. [congenitus, 

Of the * birth; ogy an- 
connate otten together. 
F 8 2 — AM moral and intellectual 
: truths r this account, to be cangenite with 
us, connat to us, and engraven in the very 
frame of the ſoul. Hate"; Origin of Mankind. 
Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ſtate? 
And how comes it to paſs, that we are not aware 
al any ſuch congenite apprehenſions? Glanv. Scep. 
Co'ncER, kön g- gur. . /. [congrus, Lat.] The 
-cel. 
| 2 fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much 
uke the eel, frequent both the ſea and freſh ri- 
vers; as the mighty conger, taken often in the Se- 
vern. Walton: Anyler. 
ConctriEs, kön- je- ryẽs. 1. ſ. Lat. ] A maſs 
of ſmall bodies heaped up together. 
The air is nothing but a. cengeries or heap of 
ſmall, and for the moſt part of flexible, particles, 
ol ſeveral ſizes, and of all kinds of figures. Boyle. 
To CONGE'ST, k0n-jest”. v. a. [congere, con- 
geflum, Lat.] To heap up; to gather to- 
_ gether. a 
o'er 1BLE, kön-jèst“-Ibl. adj. [from con- 
gen.] That may be heaped up. Di#. 
Concr'sT10N, kön- jest yün. n. /. [conge/tio, 
Lat. ] A collection of matter, as in abſceſſes 
and tumours. 5 
... Congeſtion is then ſaid to be the cauſe of a tu- 
' mour, when the growth of it is low, and without 
pain. Þ | ö : Wiſcman. 
Co'NGIARY, nr Ka fe / Leongiarium, from 
- congius a meaſure of corn, Lat. ]. A gift diſ- 
tributed to the Roman people or ſoldiery, 
originally in corn, afterwards in money, 
We ſee on them the emperor and general offi- 
cers, ſtanding as they diſtributed a cengiary to the 
ſoldiers or people. 


| [conglaciatus, Lat.] To turn to ice, 


No other doth properly cong/aciate but water: 
for the determination of quickſilver is properly | 


fixation, and that of milk coagulation. | 
ol N Vulgar Errours. 
COXGLACIA'T1ON, 2 - syA“-shün. 2. /. 
rom conglaciate. ] The ſtate of being chang- 
ed, or act of changing, into ice. 
If eryſtal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mineral 
'bpirit, and lapidifical principles; for, while it re- 
_mained in a fluid body, it was a ſubject very unfit 
for proper conglaciation. Brown, 
TCO'NGLOBATE, kön-glö“ bat. v. a. [con- 
"Ms Lat.] To gather into a hard firm 


- The teſticle, as is ſaid, is one large conglobated 
gland, conſiſting of ſoft fibres, all in one convo- 
lution, "a5 .. Grew. 
Co'ncLoBATE, k6n-gl&-bit. adj. [from the 
verb.] Moulded into a firm ball, of which 
the fibres are not diſtinctly viſible. | 
| . Fluidsare ſeparated from the blood in the liver, 
and the other cong/obate and conglomerate glands. 
Es Cpbeyne f Phileſ»phical Principles. 
CO NGLOBATELY, kdn-gl&-bit-19., adv.[from 
 conglobate.} In a ſpherical form. Did. 


| 


| 


WINCY. 


Addiſon. 
* CONGLA'CIATE, kdn-gN'-8yat. v. n. 


ConcLionA'TiON, k0n-glo-bY-shin.z./.[from 


conglobate. J A round 


y collection into 
A round maſs. 


In this {pawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or little 


N which in time become black. Breton. 
o CONGLe'at, kön-glö'b. v. a. [congloba, 
Lat.]. To gather into a round mals ; to 
conſolidate 3 ball . * 

Then be founded, then conglcb'd . 

"Like thi 3333 "Paradiſe Laß. 
i 34 d to like, Aua, s Paradiſe Lof 


q 


1 


„„ rn 


CON 


3 For all their centre found, | 
| Hung to the goddeſs, and coher'd around: 
Not clefer, orb in orb conglob's, arc ſeen 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. 
We Piber Dunciad. 
To ConGLo'BE, kòn-glô b. v.n. To coaleſce 
into a round maſs. : 
Thither they 4 
Haſted with glad precipitance, up-roll's 
As drops on duſt cenglobing from the dry. 
Milton's Paradiſe * 
To CONGLO'MERATE, : k6n-gldm/-&-rit. 


v. a. [conglomero, Lat.] To gather into a 


a round maſs. 

The liver is one great conghmerated gland, com- 
poſed. of innumerable ſmall glands, each of which 
conſiſteth of ſoft fibres, in a diſtin or ſeparate 
convolution, Grew's Coſmologia. 
 ConGLO'MERATE, k6n-glom'-E-rEt.adj.[from 

the verb.] | 
1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that the 
- conſtituent parts and fibres are diſtinct. 
| Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other 

conglobate and conglomerate glands. 
Cheyne's. Pbileſopbical Principles. 
2. Coltefed ; twiſted together. ” v7 
The beams of light, when they are multiplied 
And conglomerate, generate heat, Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. 
ConGLOMERA'TION,koOn-glom-E-rY-shun. u, 
from conglomerate.] 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball, 
2. Intertexture; mixture. 
The multiplication and cenglameratiem of ſounds 
doth generate rarcfaQion of the air. | 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ToCONGLU/TINATE, k6n-gld'-ti-nit.v.a. 

[ conglutino, Lat.] To cement; to reunite; 

to heal wounds. a | 
To COnNGLU'TINATE, kon-gld'-ti-nat. v. 7. 

To coaleſce; to unite by the intervention 

of a callus. K 
Cox GurTIxA “Trio, kön-glü-ti-na'-shün. 2. / 

[from conglutinate.) The act of uniting 

wounded bodies; re-union; healing. 

The cauſe is a temperate conglutination; for both 
bodies are clammy and viſcous, and do bridle the 

deflux of humours to the hurts. 1 

. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 

union or conglutination of parts ſeparated by a 

wound. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


| ConGLv'TINATIVE, k6n-gld'-ti-na-tiv. adj. 


[from conglutinate.] Having the power of 
uniting wounds. 

ConGLUTINA'TOR, kG6n-gli'-ti-ni-thr. 2. / 
[from conglutinate.] That which has the 
power of uniting wounds, . 
The oſteocolla is recommended as a conglutina- 
tor of broken bones. Woodward on Foſſils. 

CoNnGRA'TULANT, kon-grat-6-lant. adj: [from 
congratulate.) Rejorcing in participation 

expreſſing participation of another's joy. 

Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy | 


Congratulant approach'd him. Milton, 
ToCONGRA'TULATE, kon-grat/-0-Ht .v.a. 
TY, 


atulor, Lat.] | - 
1. Fo compliment upon any happy event; 
to expreſs joy for the good of another. 


| congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words from all our neighbours. 


2. It has ſometimes the accuſative cafe of the 
'cauſe of joy, and to before the perſon.  - - 
An eccleſiaſtieal union within yourſelves, I am 
rather ready to congratulate to you. Spratt's Serm. 
The ſubje&s of England may congratulate to them 
ſelves, that the nature of our government, and 
the clemency of our king; ſecure us. 


por 


4 


Dryden 7 Preface ts Aureng ebe. 
: | 


ball, like a ball of thread; to inweave into 


Vati. Logich. J 


—— 


| CON 


7o Concra'TULATE, kön-gràt“-u-lät. v. n. 
To rejoice in participation. 

I cannot but congratulate with my country, which 
hath outdone all Europe in advancing converſa- 
tion; | | Swift. 

CONGRATULA'T10N, kon-grat-ti-IX'-shan. u. /. 
lffrom congratulate.] 
or ſucceſs of another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happineſs 
of another is profeſſed. 


ConGrA'TULATORY, KkOn-grit”'-t-14-thr-F+ 
aa. [from congratulate.) Expreſſing joy for 
the good fortune of another. 
To Cox ORB“, kon-gr@. v. n. [from gre, Fr.] 
J 0 agree; to accord; to join; to unite. 
Not in uſe, | 
For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in à full and natural cloſe. 
| 69% 2 Shakeſp. Henry V. 
To CoNGRE'ET, kOn-gret. v. . [from con and 
greet.) To ſalute reciprocally. Not in uſe. 
My othce hath ſo far prevail'd, 
That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted. Shakefp. Henry V. 


To CONGREGATE, kong'-gre-git. v. a. 
[congrego, Lat.] To collect together; to 
aſſemble; to bring into one place. 

Any multitude of Chriſtian men congregated, may 

be termed by the name of a church. Hooker. 

Theſe waters were afterwards congregated, and 

called the ſea. . Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling 
winds 


The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
| As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit | 
| Their mortal natures. + Shakeſp. Othello. 
The dry land, earth ; and the great receptacle 
Of congregate i waters, he calFd ſeas ; 125 
And ſaw that it was good. Miltan': Par. Left. 
Heat congregate: homogeneal bodies, and ſepa- 
rates eterogencal ones,  MNewtein's Optichs, 
Light, congregated by a burning glaſs, acts moſt 
upon ſulphureous bodies, to turn them into fire, _ 
| Newton's Optichs. 
To CoNGREGATE, kong-gre-git. w.n. To 
aſſemble ; to meet ; to mather together. 
rails, A 
Ev'n there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. S. Merchant Venice. 
Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Fquals with equals often congregate. Denham. 
| Co'NGREGATE, kOng'-gre-gat. adj. [from the 
verb.] Collected; compact. 8 
Where the matter is moſt congregafe, the cold is 
the greater. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ConGREGA'TION, KkGng-gre-gA'-Shin. 2. . 
[from congregate.] | 
1. The act of collecting. EIN 
The means of reduction by the fire, is but by 
| congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon, 
2. A collection; a. maſs of various parts 
brought together. | 2 
This brave o'erhanging-firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul Ae ; 
' -grepation of vapours. : __ Shabeſp, 
3. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in pub- 
' lick, and hear dgftrine. 2 ; 
The wordswhich the miniſter firſt pronounceth, 
the whole congrqg ation all repeat after him. Hooker. 
The practice of thoſe that prefer houſes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congrega= 
mies. 8 s. 
If thofe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would Jook about them, they would find part of 
their congregation out of countenance, and the ether 
aflleep. 8 ; Swift. 
CoxncrEGA'TIONAL, | kOng-grt-pagh'-hn-nol. 
adj. from congregation,) Publick; pertain- 


ing to a congregation or aſſembly, It is a 
| | 8 word 


1 


1. The act of profeſſing joy for the happineſs 
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Con GRUENE, kon=grt 


x. Suitableneſs ; agreeableneſs. 


CON 


word uſed of ſuch Chriſtians as hold every 
congregation to be a ſeparate and indepen- 
dient church. a | 


-CO'NGRESS, k3ng'-gris. 2. f. [congreſſus, 


Lat. Wer 
1. A 20 » a ſhock; a conflict. 


Here Pa oi pl Lauſus _ l 
Their congro in the field great Jove wi | 
Both doom to fl. but fall by greater hands. | 

ö 2 nerd. 


From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of 
the congreſſes ind reflections of two bodies. 
| Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of 
- affairs between different nations: as, the 
congreſs of Cambray. | 


ConGre's81ve, kon-gris'-sv. adj. [from con- 


greſs.} Mecting z encountering ; coming 
together. 7% ” 
If it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all plants 
are female; and if of disjoined and congreſſroe | 
generation, there is no male or female in them. 
* Det Pulgar Errours. 
7 CONGRVUE, kdn-grit. v. . [from con- 
gruo, Lat.] To agree; to be conſiſtent 
with; to ſuit; to be agreeable, Not in uſe. 
Our ſovereign proteſs imports at full, 
By letters congruizy to that effect, | 
"The preſent death of Hamlet. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 


Ins. u. . {con 


ö 


entia, Lat.] Agreement; ſuitableneſs of one 


thing to another; conſiſtency. 


Cox ou EN, kon'-grient. adj. Leong ruens, 


Lat.] Agreeing; correſpondent. 
"Theſe planes were ſoſeparated as to move upon 
a common fide of the congruent ſquares, as an axis. 
3 5 'Cheyne"s Philgſopbical Principles. 
Coxcrv' ity, kôn-grũ -- tx. u. /. [from con- 


1 


Cvotgruity of opinions to our natural conſtitution, 
s one great incentive to their reception. Glanville. 
3. Fitneſs ; pertinence. 
A whole ſentence may fail of its cosgruity by 
_ - wanting one particle. Sidney. 


3. Conſequence of argument; reaſon; con- | 


fiſtency. 
Wich what org 
deny, that ker enemies do at all appertain to the 
church of Chriſt ? 8 Hooker. 
4. {In geometry.] Figures or lines which ex- 
actly correſpond, when laid over one an- 
other, are in congruity. | : 
Co'NGRUMENT, kon'-gra-ment. u. /; [from 


_Ccongrue.) Fitneſs; adaptation. Not in uſe. | 
The congrument and harmonious fitting of pe- 


riods in a ſentence, hath almoſt the faſtening and 
Force of knitting and connexion. 
4% Ben Jonſon e Diſcovery. | 


Co'xGxvovs, kön! grü- üs. adj. Lcongruus, 


Lat. 


1. Agreeable to; conſiſtent with. 


he exiſtence of God is ſo many ways manifeſt, 
and the obedience we owe him ſo congruous to rea- 
fon, that the light of a great part of mankind give 
teſtimony, to the law of nature. Locke. 
2. Suitable to; accommodated to; propor- 
F 3 . 9 
Ihe faculty is infinite, the object infinite, and 
they infinitely congrucus to one another. . 
2 Ch Philoſophical Principles. 
3- Rational; fit. | W 
Maotives that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, 
are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable crea- 
tures: it is no ways congruou, that God ſhould be 
. always frightening men into an acknowledgment 


. of the truth. _  Atterbury. 
. Co'nGRvoveLY, kon'-gri-vs-ly. adv. [from 


. cangruous,] Suitably ; pertinently; conſiſ- 


4 » 2 3 90 
9 = > 
* A * 


ruity doth the church of Rome ; 


| 7 


CON 


grrouſty unto it, one having warmed the bladder, 


Co'x1CAL, k6n'=y-kil. ? adj. (conicus, Lat.] 
Cox ick, kön Ik. Having the form 
of a cone, or round decreafing. 

Tow'ring firs in conich forms ariſe, . . 

And with a pointed ſpear divide the ſkies. Prior. 

A brown flint of a coach figure: the baſis is 

oblong. Fed Ie Woodward. 

They are conical veſſels, with their baſes towards 

the heart; and, as they paſs on, their diameters 

grow ſtill leſs. Arbuthnot. 
In form of a cone. | | 

In a watering pot, ſhaped confcally, or like a 


the holes at the bottom, whilſt the gardener keeps | 
his thumb upon the orifice at the top. | 


B 
| CO'NICALNESS, k3n'-4-kU-nls. n. ſ. [from 
—_— The ſtate or quality of being co- 
nical. 


curve line ariſing from the ſection of a cone | 
by a plane. 
Cox ick Sections, kdn'Ik-g6k-shinz. } . 
Co' Nicks, kön Aks. 3 
That part of geometry which conſiders the 
cone, and the curves arifing from its ſec- 
tions- | 
To CONJE'CT, k6n-jEkt'. v. u. [conjeFwn, 
Lat.] To gueſs; to conjecture. Not in uſe. 
I intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfeadly conject, 
Your wiſdom would not build yourſelf a trouble, 
0 Shakeſp. 
ConJe'cToR, k6n-jEk'-thr; u. /. [from con- 
jeck.] A gueſſer; a conjecturer. | 
For ſo conjefors would obtrude, | 
And from thy, painted ſkin conclude. Swift. 
CoxJrcCTURABLE, kGn-jtk/-tshti-ribl. adj. 
[from conjeFure.) Being the object of con- 
jecture; poſſible to be gueſſed. 
Cone cTURAL, kdn-jEk'-tshfi-ril. adj. [from 
conjeture.] Depending on conjecture ; ſaid 
or done by gueſs. 9 
They 'I fit by th' fire, and preſume to know 


| 


give out | 
Conjectural marria Shale. Ciriolanus. 
Thou ſpeak*ft it ſalſely, as I love mine honour, | 
And makꝰ ſt conjectural fears to come into me. 
3A | Shatefp. 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that I doubt 
it is too conjefural to venture upon, if one could 
diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, are likely to 
be in plenty or ſcarcity. | Bacon. 
The two laſt words are not in Callimachus, and 
conſequently the reſt are only conjettural, Broome. | 
CoNnJECTURA/LITY, kon-jck-tshf-ral-i-ty, 
n. . [from conjectural.] That which depends 
upon gneſs, 


records of time, but taken themſelves unto proba- 
bilities, and the conjecturality of philoſophy. 2 
A Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
CoNnJE'CTURALLY, kon-jek'-tsha-ral-$. adv. 
[from conjectural.] By gueſs; by conjecture. 
Whatſoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- | 
| ture, but probably and conjedturally ſurmiſed. 


| | » | , Maine. 
Conj#'crvn, kön- J- tahör. 5. /. Leher. 
ne | "TS 
1. Gueſs; imperfect knowledge; prepon- 
deration of opinion. without proof. 
In the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon any 


* 


found it then lighter than the oppoſite weight. ö 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 


ſagar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor falls through | 


4e Spring of the Air. | 


Conicx Seien, kön“ Ak-säk“-shün- »./. A 


Who thrives and who declines, fide factions, and 


| 9h, 
They have not recurred unto chronology, or the 


| 
Let it be probably, not conje&arally, proved. 4 
| 


CON 


This conjeAure is t6 be fegarded, becauſe, ron- | 2, Idea; notion; conception. Not now j4 


uſe. 
Now entertain conjefure of a time, 
When creeping murmur, and the porin 
| Fills the wide veſſel of the univerſe, 3 
1 | Ehakeſp. H 7 
To ConJE'CTURE, kön- k--tehär. Py Ad 
| the noun.} To gueſs; to judge by gyes,, 
. entertain an opinion upon bare proba. 
ility. ; 
When we look upon fuch things as equally naa 
or may not be, human reaſon can then, at the bel, 
but confecture what will be. Dy 


Cox crunzs, köngek-tshür-ür. x. / from 
conjefure.] A gueſſer; one who form; 
opinion without proof. | 


If we ſhould believe very grave conje&urer;, ca. 
nivorous*animals now were not fleſh devourers 
then. 


| ue 
I ſhall leave conjefurers to their own Raging, 
tions. Addiſon, 


Cont'FEROVS, k6-nif-t-ris. adj. cen ind 
. fero, Lat.] 

Such trees or herbs are c:niferovr, as bear 3 
ſquamoſe ſcaly fruit, of a woody ſubſtance, and x 
figure approaching to a cone, in which are many 
ſeeds ; and when they are ripe, the ſeveral e's 
in the cone open, and the ſeeds drop out. Of this 
kind are the fir, pine, and beech. Ding, 

To ConJo'BBLE, k6n'-dzhobl. v. a. [from con 
together, and jobbernol the head.] To con- 
cert; to ſettle; to diſcuſs. A low cant 
word. | 

What would a body think of a miniſter tha: 
ſhould conjobble matters of ſtate with tumblers, and 
confer politicks with -tinkers ? L' Eftrange, 

To CONJO'IN, k6n-joln'. v. a. [conjoindre, 
Fr. conjungo, Lat.] 

1, To unite: to conſolidate into one. 

Thou wrong'ſt Pirithous, and not him alone; 

But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. 

Dryer, 

2. To unite in marriage. | 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 
Why you ſhould not be conjoin'd, I charge 
You on your ſouls to utter it. Shateſp. Much Ad, 

3. To aſſociate; to connect. 

Common and univerſal ſpirits convey the ac- 
tion of the remedy into the part, and c:nj-in the 
virtue of bodies far disjoined. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Men of differing intereſts can be reconciled in 
one communion ; at leaſt, the deſigns of all can 

be conjoined in ligatures of the ſame reverence, 


and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 
Let that which he learns next be nearly con- 
Joined with what he knows already. Locke, 
To Cono'in, kön- join. v. 2. To league; 
to unite. 
8 This part of his 


Conjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. 
* | Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
CoxJo'intr, kSn-joi/nt. adj. {conjoint, Fr.] 
United; connected; aſſociate. 
ConJoinT Degrees, 
Two notes which immediately follow each 
other in the order of the ſcale; as 1. = 
re {Ch » 


| 


Joint.) In union; together; in aſſociation 3 
Jointly ; not apart. 

A. groſs and frequent error, commonly com- 
mitted in the uſe of doubtful remedies, conjoint/y 
with thoſe that ave of approved virtues. | 
- Dre” Brown's Pulp. Err. 

The parts of the body, ſeparately, make known 
|. the paſſions of the ſoul, or elſe crjointly one with 
the other Dryden. 
Co'nisor, kön- J-zör. See COGNISOR: 


Lat.) Matrimonial; belonging fo mar- 


8 South. 


— 


— 


Hage; connubial. 
F 20 onnubial. Their 


kdn-joi/nt. [In mufick.] 


| ConJo'1NTLY, k6n-jornt-ly. adv. [from con- 


CO'NJUGAL, Kk6r'-jd-gAl. adj. Leonjugalis, 
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Their conjured affection Hill is tied. $5.14 
multi 
All the mournful race is — 


I could not forbear commending the young 
woman for her conjugal affection, when I found 
* that the had leſt the good man at home. Spectator, 

' He mark'd the conjugal diſpute ; 

Nell roar'd inceſſant, Dick ſat mute. Swift. 

Co'nJUGALLY, kdn'-jii-gal-y. adv. {from con- 
jugal.] Matrimonially 4 connubially. 

To Co __ kön Jjd-git. v. a. [conjugo, 
Lat. 

4. To join; to join in marriage; - to unite. | 

Thoſe drawing as well marriage as wardſhip, 
gare him both power and occaſion to comfugate at | 

. pleaſure t the Norman and the Saxon houſes, 

E Wetton. 

z. To inſlect verbs; to decline verbs through 
their various terminations. | 

Co'nJUGATE, kOn'sjt-gat. u. /. [conjugatus, 
Lat.] Agreeing in derivation with another 

word, and therefore generally reſembling 
in fignification. . 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon 

the derivation of ſpontaneous from {ponte, weighs 
nothing: we have learned in logick, that corfu- 
- gates are ſometimes in name only, and not in 
deed. Bramball's An ſaver to Hobbes. 
Co'x1U GATE Diameter, or Axis, kon'-jii-gat, 
[In geometry.] A right line biſecting the 
tranſrerſe diameter. Cbamlers. 
CoxJuGa'TION, kdn-ji-gi- n. a. 5 (con- 
_ jugatio, Lat.] 
1. A couple; a pair. 

The heart is ſo far from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it receiveth very few itſelf from 
* conjugation or pair of ner ves. 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

. „ The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. | 
be general and indefinite contemplations and 
; motions of the elements, and their conjugations, 
are to be ſet aſide, being but notional, and il- 
limited and definite axioms are to be drawn out 
of meaſured inſtances, Bacon. | 


All the various mixtures and conjugations of |, 


atoms do beget nothing. Bentley's Sermons. 
3- The form of inflecting verbs through their | 
. ſeries of terminations, 


Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about de- | 


clenſions and 'canjugatioas, about concords and 

ſyntaxes, loſt their labour, and been learned to no 

purpoſe ? . Locke. 
4. Union; aſſemblage. | 

The fupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred, 
myſterious, and uſeful conjugation of ſecret and |, 
holy things and duties. Taylor. 

CONJUNNC CT, k6n-junkt”. adj. Lconjunctus, | 
Lat.] Conjoined ; concurrent 3 united. 
Not in uſe. 

It pleas d the king his maſter to ſtrike at me, 
When he, conjun# and fatrring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. Sbal. King Lear, 
Con jung rio, kön-jünk-shün. 2. 75 [con- 

_ © Jundlio, Lat.] 

1. Union; affociation ; league. 3 
With our ſmall — we ſhould on, 
To ſee how fortune is diſpos'd to us. | 


-  Shabeſp. Henry IV. 
\ He will unite the white roſeand the red; 
Smile, heaven, u on his fair conjunction 
+ That Jong bark E. b 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 

The treaty gave abroad a reputation of a N 
weden . 

Bacon r Henry vn. 

Man: can effet edaniet entice by his nd 

nal ſtrength, but as he acts in ſociety and c 

| Junllion with others. | ® - _ South, 

n inviſible hand from heaven mingles hearts 


3 bees and uaaccountable | 
MY 


_ bonjurdlions. 


— 
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CON 


The congreſs of two planets in the ſame j 


degree of the zodiack, where they are ſup- 
poſed to have great power and influence. 
Va, neither by drawing waters from the deep, 
nor by any conjun#ion of the ſtars, ſhould bury 
them under a ſccond flood. 
Raleigh s Hiſtory of the W orld. 
Has not a poet more virtues and vices within 
his circle ? Cannot he obſerve their influences in 
their oppoſitions and conjunctiunt, in their alti- 
tudes and depreſſions ? He ſhall ſooner find ink 
than nature exhauſted. 
Rymer's Tragedies of 1 e. 
Pompey and Cæſar were two ord! a 
magnitude, that their conjunction was as fatal as 
their oppoſition. Swift. 
3. A word made uſe of to connet the clauſes 


of a period together, and to ſignify their | 


relation to one another. Clarke. 
Coxju'xcTive, k6n-junk'-tly, adj. Cconjuncti- 
,, Lat. 
1. Cloſely united. A ſenſe not im uſe. 
She 's ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, 
That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
could not but by her. 
2. [In grammar. ] The mood of a verb, uſed 
ſubſequently to a * njunction. 
CONJU/NCTIVELY, n-jink'-tlv-lf. adv. 
[from conjunftive.] in union ; not apart. 
Iheſe are good mediums conjuntdively taken, 
that is, not one without the other. 
Brown's V ulgar Egroirs. 
ConJu/XCTIVENESS, k&n-jtnk'-tie-ofs, n-/. 
[from 8 ] The yy of Jenin ng 
or uniting. 


CoxJu'NncTLY, k6n-jlnkt'4y.. adv. [from 


conjond. J Jointly ; together; not apart. 


ConJu' NcTURE, kon-juak'-tshur, 2. / [con- 
joncture, Fr.] 
1. Combination of many circumſtances, or 
cauſes. 
I never met with a more unhappy „ of 
affairs than in the buſineſs of that earl. 
* » King Charles. 
Every virtue requires time and place, a proper - 
object, and a fit confuncture of circumſtances. 


Adiſſon : Spectator. | 


Such cenſures always attend ſuch conjunFures, 


2. Occaſion ; critical time. 


ard find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done, Clarendon. 


3. Mode of union; connexion. 


He is quick to perceive the motions of articu- | 


latien, and conjunchures of letters in words. 
Holder Elements of Speech. 
4. Conſiſtency. _ 


I was willing to grant tc to preſbytery what with j 


reaſon it can pretend to, in a confuniFure with 
cPilcopacy- Charles. 


CoNJURA'TION, kin-ja-rY-shdn. n. ſ. [from 
conjure.) - 
1. The form or at of ſummoning another i in 
ſome ſacred name. 
We charge you, in the name of God, take heed: 
Under this. conferation ſpeak, my lord. 2 
Sbaleſp. Hen. V. 
2. 4 magieal form of words; an incauta- 
tion; an enchantment. | 
Your conjuration, fair knight, is too 1 for 
my poor ſpitit to diſobey. | 
; What drugs, what charms, 
What conjurgtion, and what mighty magic, 
For ſuch proceeding Lam charg'd withal, 
| I won his daughter with ? Shakes. Othello. 
A plot; a conf] — 1 | Dick. 
2 0 CONJU' RE, kn * a. (conjure, Lat.) 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name; to enjoin 
with the higheſt ſolemnity. 
He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
cheat, that they would no more preſs him to con- 


þ 


| 


p 


; 


Shakeſp. Hen. TV, | 


| 


t. 


þ 


CON 


The church may addreſs her ſons in the — 
St. Paul does the Philippians, when he 
them to unity, Decay of Pie 
I conjure you | Let him bh 2 
Whate'er was done againſt him, Catodid it. ; 
Addiſon” 1 Cato, N 
2. To bind many by an oath to ſome com- 
mon deſign. This ſenſe is rare. 
He, in proud rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's ſons, 
Conjur'd againit the Higheſt. Milton's Par. Lofts 
3. To influence by magick ; to affect by en- 
chantment; to charm. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To hop devoted charitable deeds ? 
Shatkeſp. Richard III. 
What is he, whoſe griefs = 
Bear ſuch an emphaſis ? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 


Corjures the wand'ring ſtars, and makes them 


ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? Shakeſp. Hamlets 
I thought their own fears, whoſe black arts 
\ firſt raiſed up thoſe turbulent ſpirits, would force 
them to conjure them down again. King Charles. 
You have conjuredup perſons that exiſt no where 
elſe but on old coins, and have made our paſſions 
and virtues viſibhle. Addifon on Ancient Medals. 
4: It is to be obſerved, that when this word 
is uſed for ſummon or conſpire, its accent 
is on the laſt ſyllable, conjure z when for 
charm, on the firſt, conjures 


To CoO'NJURE, kun'-jur. v. 2. To practiſe 
charms or enchantments; to enchant. 
My. inyocation is honeſt and fair; and in his 
miſtreſs's name I conjure only but to Taiſe' up him; 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, you runaway ! Out, out, 
out! I'll conureryou, I'll fortunetell you! 
Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. - 
Co'xjuRER, kün“-jür- ür. 1. / [from conjure.} 


1. An enchanter; one that uſes charms. - 


Good doctor Pinch, you are a corurer : - 
Eſtabliſh him. in his true ſenſe again. 
S. Comedy of Erroure. - 
Figures in the book 
Of fore dread conjurer, that would enforce na- 
RS = Denne. 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 
Whoſe huſbands, ſhould they pry like mine to- 
| night, 
Would never find you in your conduct ipping, 
Though they turn'd conjurers to take you tripping. 
| Addifen. 
2- An impoſtor who pretends to ſecret arts; 
a cunning man. 
From the account the loſer brings, 
2 con rer knows who ſtole the things. Prior. 


* er y of. irony, a man of ſhrewd con- 
re; a man of ſagacity. | 
* hough ants are very knowing, I don't take 
therm to be conjurers; and therefore they could not 
cui chat I had put ſome corn in that room. 


Adaiſ.n, 
CongoizzmenT, kdn-j&'r-meut. u. ſ. (from - 
conjurs,} Serious injunction ; ſolemn de- 
mand. 
I hould not be induced but by: your earueſti in- 
_ treaties and ſerious conjurements. - 
Milton on Educatiqn. - 


| Conna' $CENCE, k5n-nis-g86ns,'u. 75 [cor and z 
3h In. Common birth; produQion-at the ſame - 
q 


naſe &%s Late] 


time; community of birth. 
2. — produced. together with: another 


1 r theſe 3 | 
and double conna/cencite, as containing in them a 


diſtindtion of ſoul. „ Brown's: Fug Err. 


roperly. 
* Sywpbads- - 


3- The act of unitiag or growi together: x: 
a AA Clarendon, | 5 * 
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Cox xATURA LIT, kon-nit-f-ral-l-tp. 1. /. 


- ToConxe'ct, kdn-ntk't. v. n. To cohere : ; 


i To Conner” X, kdn-ndks'. v. 4. 1 


CON 
 Symphaſi denotes 2 — or growing 


Wiſeman. 
Conna're, kön- nà't. adj, [from con and 
natur, Lat.] Born with another; being of | 
the ſame birth. 
Manx, who deny all connate notions in the ſpe- 
. culative intelle&, do yet admit them in this. $:uth. 
Their diſpoſitions to be reflected, ſome at a 
greater, and others at a leſs thickneſs, of thin 
or bubbles, are cennate with the rays, and 
— immutable. Neuen Optic ls. 
Conna'TurAt, kSn-nit'-th-ral. adj. [con 
and natural.) 
1. United with the being; connected by 1 na- 
ture, 
Firſt in man's mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of ev'ry thing ; 
Which is connatural, and born with it. Davies. 
Theſe affections are connatural to us, and as we 
grow up; ſo do they. 2 L* Eftrange. 
2. Participation of the ſame nature. 
Is there no way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? Mill. 
Whatever draws me on, 
Or ſympathy, or ſome connatural force, 
Pow'rtul at greateſt diſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity. | Milton's Par. Loft. 


(from connatural.) Participation of the 

lame nature; natural inſeparability. 
There is a cennaturality and congruity between 

that knowledge and thoſe habits, and that future 


eſtate of the ſoul, Hale, | 


ConNnA'TURALLY, kGn-nit'-th-ral-y. adv. 
[from connatural.] In coexiſtence with na- 
ture; originally. | 

Some common notions ſeem connaturally engra- 
ven in the ſoul antecedently to diſcuſſive ratioci- 
nation. Hale. 


—_ 


ConnaA'TURALNESS, k6n-nit-th-ral-nls. 2. . 


(from connatural. Participation of the ſame 
nature; natural union. 
Such is the connaturalneſ; of our corruptians, ex- 
cept we looked for an account hereafter. | 
Pearſon on the Creed. 
To. b kon-nek't. v. a. [connefo, 
Lat 
1. To join; to link; to unite; to conjein; 
ta faſten to ether. 4 
The corpulcles that ee the quickſilver 
will be ſo connedted to one another, that, inſtead of 
a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a 
red powder. Beyle. 
2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 
The natural order of the connecting ideas myſt 
direct the ſyllogiſms; and a man muſt fee the 
connection of each intermediate idea with thoſe 
- that it cannecis, before he can uſe it in a Iyllogiim. 
ocke 
3. To join in a juſt ſeries of thought, or re- 
gular conſtruction of language: as, the au- 
thor connects ic reaſons well. 


toe have juſt relation to things precedent 
and ſubſequent. This is ſeldom uſed but 


in converiation, - | | 


Coxxe'cTIVELY, k6n-nek'-tiv-15. adv. [from | 


cone.) In conjunction; in union; joint- 
ly; camointly ; conjunctiy. 

The people's power is great and indiſputable, 
Sbedvever they can unite 8 or =y ws | 
tation, to exert it, 8 


Lat.] To join or link together 3! to — 4 
to each other.. 

Thoſe birds who are taught ſome words or 
| ſentences, cannot cone their words or ſentences | 

» rrp, which they ſignify, 


— - ——— c 


CON 


| They fly, | 
By chains cemnex A, and with deftrudive ſweep | 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 


Conwe'x10Nn, k6n-nek'-shin, 2. /. [from con- 
nex, or connexio, Lat.] 

1. Union; junction; the act of faſtening to- 
gether ; the ſtate 'of being faſtened toge- 
ther. 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 
Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion ſweet. | 
Milton. 
There muſt be a future ſtate, where the eternal 


pineſs ſhall be manifeſted. Atterbu 

2. Juſt relation to ſomething precedent or 
ſubſequent 3 conſequence of argumenta- 
tion; coherence, 

Contemplation of human nature doth, by a ne- 
ceſſary connexi/n and chain of cauſes, carry us up to 
the Deity. Hale, 

Each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch as, in the 
whole chain, hath a viſible conneximn with thoſe 
two it is placed between. 

A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due cennexiem with the end deſign' d. 

Blackm., Creati:n. 

Conne'x1VE, kon-nEks'-ly. adj. [from con- 

nex. ] Having the force of Connexion z con- 
junctive. 


of words by cennexive particles. 
ConnicTA'T10N, k6n-nik-ta'-shaun. . /. [from 
connidte, Lat.] A winking. Dick. 
ConnrVANCE, k6n-nF-v; ns, n. . [from 
connive.] 
1. The act of winking. Not i in uſe. 
2. Voluntary blindneſs; pretended igno- 
rance ; forbearance. 
lt is better to mitigate ufury by declaration, 
than to ſuffer it to rage by connivance. Bacon. | 
Diſobedience, having gained one degree of li- 
berty, will demand another: every vice inter- 


ciouſly, to cenni ve with either eye. Spectater. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance; to 


The licentioulnels of inferiours, and the remiſſ- 
neſs of ſuperiours, the one violates, and the other 
connives, Decay of Piety. 

With whatever colours he perſuades authority 

to connive at his own vices, he will delire 1 its pro- 
tection from the effects of other men's. ”* Rogers, 

He thinks it a ſcandal to government to connive 

at ſuch tracts as reje& all revelation. Swift. 
CONNOISSE'UR, %3- nle-80'r. u. /. [Fr. I A 

judge; a critick. It is often uſed 1280 a 

pretended erĩtick. N 

Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure 

To get the name of connoiſſeur. | Swift, 
70 CONNOTATE, k6on'-nd-tit. v. a. [con 
and nota, Lat.] To defignate ſomething be- 
ſides itfelf ; to imply; to infer. 

God's foreſceing doth not include or conrotate 
pre-determining, any -more than I decree with 
my intellect. | Hammond. 
| CoxnoTa' TION, kdn-n8-tY-sh&n. n. . {from 

connotate.] Implication of ſomething be- 
_ _fides itſelf; inference ; illation. 

By reaſon of the co-exiſtence of one thing with 
another, there ariſeth a s relation or connsta- 
ties between them. Hal Origin of Mankind. 

Plato by his ideas 3 the divine eſſence 
wich this connotation, an 1 y imitable or 


1 7 * 


0 Hu. 1 


and inſeparable c:nnexion between virtue and hap- | 


Locke, | 


The predicate and ſubje& are Joined in a form 
Matte Logick. | 
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This artiſt is to wack them how to nod judi- f 


forbear ; to paſs uncenſured. q. <. 


Mee 4 <4, 


22 "> 


— 


CON 
To Conno'Tre, kin-nd't. v. a. [con 
Lat.] To imply to betoken ; to inches 


in the general notion of i it, 
certain fuitablencſs of it to ſome other thin.” 0 0 


Connvu'Brarl, k6n-nfi-byAl. 4d), [commutes 
Lat.) Matrimonial ; nuptial ; 1 
to marriage ; conjugal. 5 

Should ſecond love a pleafing flame Inſpire, 
And the chaſte qucen conmubial rites require, 


Pope's 04; 
CO'NOID, k#-noid. . , Lot,, a. 
partaking of a cone; approaching to the 


form of a cone. 


drum: there remains another way, by drawing it 
to the centre into a ceneid form, 
H:lier's Element; ef $ peck, 
Coxor'DiICAL, k6-noi'-dy-kil. [from 
conoid,) Approaching to a conick form, t to 
the form of a round decreafing, 
20 CONQUA'SSATE, k6n-kwis-844, 2. ,, 
[conguaſſo, Lat.] To ſhake; to agitate. 
Not in ufe. 
Vomits do wolently conguaſſate the lungs, 


Hz 
Conguass4' T1ON, kön-kwas-sà“-shün. 2 
[from 882 _— gitation ; 3 concuſſion, 
To CO NQU K ur. v. a. [conquerir, 
Fr. con — — Lat.] 
. To gain by conqueſt; to over- run; to win, 
They had conquered chem and brought them 
under tribute. 1 Mac. viii, 3. 
Welcome, great Stagirite, and teach me now 
All I was born to know ; 
Thy ſcholar's victories thou doſt outdo; 
He cenguer d th earth, the whole world you, 
*T'was fit, 825 
Who conguer d nature, ſhould preſide o er wit. 


P 
We conguer d France, but felt our _— 's 
_ .charms; 


prets a connivance, an approbation. South. Their arts videtious triumph'd o'er our arms, 
A cennivance to admit half, will produce ruin. Pepe, 
Swift. | 2. To overcome ; to ſubdue ; to vanquiſh, 
To CONNT ods kin-al. . Ne EN | Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt; 
Lat.] | Yet neither can er nor conquered. 
1. To wink. Shakeſp. Henry Vl. 


The conquer'd alſo, and inflav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, all virtue loſe 


And fear of God. Miltan, 
2 Anna conguers but to fave, 
And governs but to bleſs; . Snith 


3. To ſurmount; to overcome: as, he con- 
quered his relufance. 
To Co 8 konk'-ar. v. 2. To get the 
victory ; to overcome. 
Put him to choler ſtraight :- he hath been us 4 
Ever to conquer and to have his word 
Of contradiction. Sbaleſp. Coriol anus. 
Equal ſucceſs had ſet theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conguer or to die. Walter. 
The logick of a conguering ſword has no pro- 
priety; Decay of Piety. 
CO'NQUERABLE, kG6nk'-&r-Abl. adj. [from cons 
quer.] Poſſible to be overcome. 
While the heap is ſmall, and the particulars 
few, he will find it caſ and conguerable. South. 
co A [ könk“-Er-ür. 2. | [from con- 


I. % * that has obtained a victory; ; 
victor. 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congueror 's bed. 
Shakeſp. Richard Ul. 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congueror's crew. Cowley. 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, is 
as the ſlave who called out to the congueror, Re- 


Norris. member, Sir, that you Are 3 man, 


2. 88 


The tympanum is not capable of tenſion as 


4. Guard. 


3. Victo 


relation by deſcent from one common pro- 


CON 
« ſubdues and ruins countries. | 
4. One n Deſerving freedom more 
Than thoſe their conquerors, who leave behind | 


ruin whereſoe er they rove. 
Kerr 23 © Milton's Par. Regained. 


That tyrant god, that reſtleſs congueror, ; 
May quit his pleaſure to aſſert his pow'r. Prior. 
Co'nQUEST, k6nk'-kwist. 1. J. [conqueſte, Fr.] 
1. The act of conquering 3 ſubjection. | 
A perfect congueſt of px rh: reduces all the 
peop to the condition of ſubjects. 
ö 2 Davies on Ireland. 
OP uifition by victory; thing gained. 
ra Mars willingly I mention air, 
This our old conqueſt ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Par. Regained, 
+ ſacceſs in arms. | 
” 1 muſt yield my body to Lye _ | 
And, by my fall, the conguz/? to my toe, | 
. go Sram Sbaleſp. Henry VI. | 
III lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom 1 will retail my congueft won, | 
And the ſhall be ſole victreſs. Shak. Richard III. 
Not to be o'ercome, was to do more 
Than all the congueſs former kings did gain. 
Drygen. 
8 he reſigns his breath, | 


| 


g Addiſon. 


CONSANGUVNEOUS,. k6n-sang-gwin”- 
nyüs. adj. [ conſanguineus, Lat.) Near of kin; 
+ of the ſame blood; related by birth, not 
1 ma conſanguineous Ama I not of her blood? 

| Shakeſp. 
Consancurnity, kdn-sIng-gwin'-I-t. 1. J. 
[conſanguinitas, Lat.] Relation by blood; 


nitor ; nearneſs of kin: diſtinguiſhed 
m affinity, or relation by marriage. | 
| I've forgot my father; 
I know no touch of conſanguinity. 
? 2 Au. Tale and Creſſida. 
There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſan- 
guinity and ſociety between men in general; of | 
ich the heather®poet, whom the apoſtle calls to 
itneſs, faith, We are all his generation. 
y | : Holy War. 
I The firſt original would ſubſiſt, though he out- 
lized all terms of conſanguinity, and became a ſtran- 
ger unto his progeny. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
_ Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and con- 
fangvinity with us. South, 
ConSARCINA'TION, köôn-sàr-sY-na'-shün. . / 
[from conſarcino, Lat. to piece] The act of 
patching together. +": + 
CONSCIENCE, k0n-shens. u. . [conſeien- 
tia, Lat.] | 


——_ 


þ 


3. The knowledge or faculty by which we | 


judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs of 
ourſelves, | 
When a people have no touch of conſcience, no 
ſenſe of their evil doings, it is bootleſs to think to 
reſtrain them. | "Spenſer. 
Who againſt faith and conſcience can be heard 
- Infallible ? Milton's Par. Loft. 
_. © Conſcience has not been wanting to itſelf in en- 
deavouring to get the cleareſt information about 
the will of G Fw) - South. 
But who muſt thoſe be thought to *ſcape, that | 


| "Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 
Wich conftience ſhakes ? Creech*s Juvenal. 
No courts created-yet, nor canfe was heard; 

But all was fafe, for conſcience was their guard. 
$254 | D 's Ovid. 
Conſcience ſignifies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own ughts and actions; and be- 

_ cauſe, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
ing them wi | 

1 OL. 1. No X. / l 


d with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 5 


the law of God, his mind | 


CON 


* 
will approve or condemn him, this knowl or 
conſcience may be both an ae and» judge, 
| Swift. 
2. Juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience ; the de- 
termination of conſcience ; honeſty. This 
is ſometimes a ſerious, and ſometimes a 
Judicrous ſenſe. | | 
This 1s thank-worthy, if a man, for conſcience 
toward God, endure grief, I Peter, ii. 19. 
Now is Cupid a child of conſcience; he makes 
reſtitution. Sbaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
He had, againſt right and conſcience, by ſhameful 
treachery, intruded himſelf into another man's 


kingdom, ; Knelles, 
What you require cannot, in conſcience, be de- 
ferred beyond this time. Milton 


— — — 


Her majeſty is obliged in conſcience to endeavour 

this by her authority, as much as by her 5 

wift, | 

3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions, ' 

Merit, and good works, is the end of man's 

motion; and conſcience of the ſame is the accom- | 

pliſhment of man's reſt. Bacon. 
The reaſon why the ſimpler ſort are moved with 


authority, is the conſcience of their own ignorance. | 


Hooker. 


The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, | 


Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. Denham, | 

Hector was in an abſolute certainty of death, 

and depreſſed with the conſcience of being in an ill 

cauſe, | Pope. 

4. Real ſentiment ; veracity ; private thoughts, 

Doſt thou in conſcience think, tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 

* In ſuch groſs kind ? Shakeſp. Otbello. 

They did in their conſciences know, that he was 

not able to ſend them any part of it. 


We muſt make a conſcience in keeping the juſt 
laws of ſuperiours, Taylor's H:ly Living. 
Why ſhould not the one make as much conſci- 
ence of betraying for gold, as the other of doing 
it for a cruſt? L' Eftrange. 
Children are travellers newly arrived in a ſtrange 


country ; we ſhould therefore make conſcience not to 
miſlead them, Locke. 


6. a pers hy language, reaſon ; reaſonable- 
ne 8. a 


Why Fol thou weep ? Can'ſt thou the conſcience 
CR, 


To think I ſhall lack friends? Sbakeſp. Timon, 


Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as many 


as you ſhould require. Swift, 


Conscie'NnTIOUsS, kon-shEn/-shas. adj. [from 
conſcience.) Scrupulous ; exactly juſt ; regu- 
lated by conſcience. 
Lead a life in ſo conſcientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha- 
racer of an honeſt man, L Eftrange. 
ConsCcie'NTIOUSLY, kon-sh&n'-shtis-13. adv. 
[from conſcientious.) According to the di- 


rection of conſcience. 


* 


More ſtreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſe 
of law, than conſcientiouſly did belong to it. 
L' Eftrange. 
- There is the erroneous as well as the rightly 
informed conſcience ; and, if the conſcience hap> 
s to be deluded, ſin does not therefore ceaſe to 
lin, becauſe a man committed it con/cientionſly. 
Jy +? . N South. 
Consc1ie/nTiIOUSNESS, kön-shén“-shüs-nls. 
n. ſ. (from conſcientious.) Exactneſs of juſ- 
tice ; tenderneſs of conſcience. 4 
It will be a wonderful canſcientiouſneſe in them, 
if they will content themſelves with leſs profit 
than they can make. | © = Locke, 
Co'nSCIONABLE, k6n'-shain-ibl. dj. [from 
conſcience.) Reaſonable z juſt ; according to 
conſcience. : 


Clarendon, : 
5. Scruple ; principle of action. | 


'CON 


A knave, very voluble; no farther c-n/clena3le 
than in putting oa the meer form of civil and 


humane ſeeming. - Shakeſp. 
Let my debtors have cegſcianable ſatisfaction. 
Wott:n. 


Co'8SCIONABLENESS, kd&n/-shhn-Abl-nis. "ſe 
[from conſcionable.] Equity nn "3 
c. 
Co' xs cio ABT, k6n'-shin-i4b-ly. adv. [from 
conſcionable.] In a manner agreeable to con- 
ſcience; xeaſonably ; juſtly. 
A prince muſt be uſed conſcionably as well as a 
common perſon. Tayler's Holy Living. 


Co'xscious, kdn/-shas. adj. [conſeius, Lat.] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing one's 
own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hathuno life nor perception, and is not 
conſcious of its own exiſtence, Bentley's Sermons. 

Among ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or con- 

ſcious beings, or have a power of thought. 
W. atts's Logick. 
2. Knowing from memory; having the know- 
ledge of any thing without any new in- 
formation. 
The damſel.then to Tancred ſent, 
Who, conſcious of th* occaſion, fear'd th' event. 
Dryden. 
3. 1 to the knowledge of any thing: 
with to. 

The reſt ſtood trembling, ſtruck with awe divine; 
Enceas only, conſcious to the ſign, 

Preſag'd th' event. Dryden's ZEncid. 

. Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or 

taſte their own ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſcious 

to its muſick, or gunpewder ts its flaſhing or noiſe. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witneſs by the dictate of conſci- 
ence to any thing. 

The queen had been folicitous with the king on 
his behalf, being cenſcicus ts herſelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarendon. 

Co'xscious tx, kön“-shüs-Iy. adv. [from con- 
ſtious.] With knowledge of one's own ac- 
tions. 

If theſe perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, 
always remained in the mind, the ſame thinking 
thing would be always cenſcicily preſent. Locke. 


Co'nsCIOUSNESs, köôn“-shös- nis. 2. /. [from 

conſcious.] x 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a man's 
own mind. 3 3, | Locke. 
If ſpirit be without thinking, I have no idea of 


eſſential attribute. Mails Legick, 
2. Internal ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 

No man doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the conſciouſneſs of his provocations, it be- 
come his intereſt there ſhould be none. N 

5 GSovernment of the Tongue, 

Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, 
had not their conſci:u/ne/s to themſelves, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an at- 
tempt. . 

An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſho- 
neſt: to break its peace, there muſt be ſome guilt 
or c:ſciouſneſs, Pope. 

Cobxsckirr, kdn'-skript. adj. [from conſeribo, 
Lat.] A term uſed in ſpeaking of the Ro- 
man ſenators, who were called Patres con- 


ſeripti, from their names being written in 


the regiſter of the ſenate. 
Conscr1'eTION, kön-skrip“-shün. 7. ſ. Ccon- 
ſcriptio, Lat.] An enrolling or regiſtering. 
To CO'NSECRATE, k6n'-s&-krit. wv. a. (con- 
ſecr 05 Lat.] | | They. EP 
I 2 make ſacred; to appropriate to ſacred 
. wil þ 
Enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus, by 
a new and living way which he hath c:/zcrated for 
us. 5 Heb. x. 20. 
8 D Shall 


any thing leſt; therefore conſciouſneſ; muſt be its 
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\ hall 1 abuſe this cegſerrated gift. + + The moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 1n the picture of Abraham facrific! 

Ot ſtrength, again ele oo my hair ? I. her little year, or month of conſecution. Halver. Iſaac. is deſcribed a little boy; which 18 — — 

© A biſhop onght not to cf ale a church which CONSECUTIVE, k6n-86k'-kti-tiv, adj. Lcon- fentaneus unto the circumſtance of the text, 

the patron has built ſor filthy gain, and par fecutify Fr. 9-74 | UL" 97 ka 4 Brown's Pup, E,, 

true devotion. | e. | x, Following in train; uninterrupted ; fuc- | _. Pains to bring you to the know. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome particular | gogye. ; b ing, nor to the prad ice 3; it being very 8 0 
pu 8 perſon ; Wm hs 4 the days of © That obligation upon the lands did not come w $0 e 1 350% 1 
© conſecrate unto into diſuſe en ackical Catech; | 

his ſeparation, and. ſhall bring 3 lamb of the Grſt den. ede . Conse AA Bor, Lö- en- . dr. 

| or a treſpaſs offering. Numb, vi. 1%. 2. Conſequential; regularly ſucceeding. adv. from conſentancous. Agreeably ; con. 

3. To canonize, | 5 


fiſtently; ſuitably. 
Paracelſus did not always write ſo 6 

oufly to himſelf, that his opinions were A 

to be collected from every place of his writings, 


This is ſeeming to comprehend only the actions | 
of a man, conſecutive to volition. ' Locke, 


| Consz'cuTIVELY, k6n-s&k'-kii-tiv-I$, adv. 


Co'nsECRATE, kdn'-s8-krit. adj. [from the | 
verb.] Conſecrated ; ſacred ; devoted; de- 
vote; dedicated. 


: ORE £ _ [from conſecutive.) A term uſed in the | here he ſeems t & ie 
Me bk Falkr.| bool philoſophy, in oppoſition to antece- Con Era,  kba-oda.ty 
| ould thou but hear 1 were licentious; dently, and ſometimes to effefively or cau- . 12 


ſally. Did. nis. n. /. [from con/entaneous.] Agreement, 


- And that this body, conſecrate to thee, [ conſiſtence, 


CO'NSECTARY, kön“-s&k- tłr-. adj. [from 
conſeFarius, Lat.] Conſequent; conſequen- 
tial; following by conſequence. 

From the inconſiſtent and contrary determina- 
tions thereof, ect ary impieties and concluſions | 


Brown, 


| 


ſ d into ſpaſms, as to affect the bowels in the ſame 


both; and thus the ſtone in the bladder, by velli- 
cating the fibres there, will affect and draw them 


— — 


manner by the intermediation of nervous threads, 
and cauſe a colick; and extend their twiches ſome- 
times to the ſtomach, and occaſion vomitings: 


| : 4 Dic 
| By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate. To Cons?” n ATE, kön-sEm A- nat. v. a. [con- | Coxge/gstiIENT, kön-sen'-shént. 27. e C 
| Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. Jſemino, Lat.] To ſow different ſeeds toge- tiens, Lat.] Agreeing; united e 
| Ĩ be cardinal, ſtanding before the choir, lets | ther, Di. | not differing in ſentiment. * 1 
them know that they were aſſembled in that c- Coxsk'xSIOx, kön-sen“-shün. 2. /. [conſenfio, | The authority due to the cenſemient jud 
i feerte place to ſing unto God. Bacon's Henry VH. | Lat.] Agreement; accord, | | and practice of the uni verſal church. N 
luto theſe ſecret ſhades, cried ſhe, | A great number of ſuch living and thinking par- Oxford Reaſuns againſ! the Cozy; 
How dar ſt thou be ſo bold ticles could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, CO'NSEQUENC E, k&n/-s&-kwtn Ss 
To enter, conſecrate to me; | and preſſing and ſtriking, compoſe one greater in- | * mend, Lat.) 8. 1. ſ. [con _ 
Or touch this hallow'd mold? Draygon's Cynthia. di vidual animal, with one * underſtanding, That "which follows hom ; 
Co'xstcrxaToR, kGn'-s8-kri-thr. 2. / [from | and a vital corſerfion of the whole body. Bentley. | ** principle, 8 
conſec rate.] One that performs the rites by CONSE NT, k6n-s&nt', x. {. lconſenſus, Lat.] 2. Event; effect of a cauſe. 
Mom any thing is devoted to ſacred pur- 1. The * * yielding or conſenting. i . 5 Spirits that know 
| es. Il am om excuſing or ing that compli- anſequences 11; 
| Whether it be not againſt the notion of a ſa- ance; ſor plenary por” 8. was — X. Cha ter, n 15 2 3 0 
crament, that the conſecrator alone ſhould partake When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, Shun the bitter cenſequence; for know, _ | 
of it. | Atlerbury. Be wiſe and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine. The day thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt die. : 
- ConstcraA'T10N, kôn-sé-krà“-shün. 2. /. [from Dryden's Perf. Milt, 
conſecrate.) wha: a. Concord; agreement; accord; unity of g. Propoſition collected from the agreement 
| 3. A rite or ceremony of dedie and de- opinion. Sg of other previous propoſitions ; deduction: 
| voting things or perſons to the ſervice of The fighting winds would ſtopthere and admire, | concluſion. | 
, God, with an application of certain proper. | Learning conſent and concord from his lyre. It is no good on/equence, that reaſon aims at 
folemnities. | Har... Cul. Devideis, our being happy, therefore it forbids all voluntary $ 
At the erection and conſecration as well of the | 3. Coherence with; relation to; correſpon-'| ſufferings. Decay of Pity, 
ee as of the temple, it 9 dence. 8 4. The laſt propoſition of a ſyllogiſim: 2s, 
to give a ſign. ; g Healer. | 40 | ons | whatis commanded by our Saviour is our duty; 
The conſecration of his God is upon his head. In fire, air, flood, or under ground, prayer is . conſ; therefore $9.4 
s Numb, vi. 7. | Whoſe power hath a true conſent 75 our duty. 
We muſt know that conſecration makes not a With planet or with element. Milton. Can lyllogiſm ſet things right ? 6 
| | Place ſacred, but only ſolemnly declares it ſo: the 4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. No, mayors ſoon with: minors fight : 
| gift of the owner to God makes it God's, and | Such is the world's eat harmony, that ſprings Or, both in friendly conſort join'd, 
| - _ conſequently facred. - - | Soutb. | Prom union, order, full conſent of things. Pope. The conſequence limpe falſe behind. Prizr, 
| 2+ The act of declaring one holy by canoni- 5. In pbyfick. | 14 5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects; con- 
zation. / ; : | - The perception one part has of another, by feeution, | | 24 
4 OR calendar ſwells with new cenſeer * A means of ſome fihres and nerves common to them Sorrow being the natural and direct offer of fin, 
n fates 


that which firſt brought fin into the world, muſt, 
by neceſſary conſequence, bring in ſorrow too. Scuth, 
5 felt 
That I muſt after thee, with this thy ſon: 
Such fatal cenſeguence unites us three. 
 Mikon's Paradiſe Lift 


nch. 6. That which produces conſequences ; in- 


1 may ariſe. f 8 | 
| | Co'nsscTaky, kon'-sEk-tEr-F. 2. . [from 


cConcluſion is attained, and without any thing of 
| Hale. 


the adjective.] Deduction from 
eonſequence; (corollary. | 

Theſe propoſitienꝭ are conſectaries drawn from 
the obſervations. Wodward's Nat. Hiſt. 


premiles ; | 


4 Constcu'TiON, kon'-$6-kit'-shiin. x. /. _ 


 ſecutio, Lat.] ; 
1. Train of conſequences z. chain of deduc- 
tions; -concatenation of propoſitions, 


Some confecutions are ſo intimately and evidently ; 


connezed to or found in the premiſes, that the 


ratiocinative progreſs, 
2. Succeſſion. HI 2 „ 
In à quick conſeeution of the colours, the im- 
preſſion of every colour remains in the ſenſorium. 

N „ un Optuks, 


— 


3. In aſtronomy. < | | | 
” - The month. of execution, or, as ſome term it, 
of flion, is the ſpace between one conjunc- 


* 
* 


To Codsz' ur, kön-sônt“. v. u. [conſentio, 
1, To be of the ſame mind; to agree. 


move, 
But more deſire to hear, if thou conſent, 
The full relation; 4 _ 
2. To co-operate to the ſame end. 
admit: with to. | 
Ye comets, ſcourge the bad revolting ſtars 
That have conſented unto Henry's death. 
| | Shake 
In this we conſent wnto you, if ye wi 


Waking thou never wilt 1% do. 

Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent 
Te all they wrote. | JS x 


N 


= 


128 Brown's Hug. Err. 
of WY 


— 8 


at.] 


Though what thou tel ſome doubt within me it is of very ill conſequence to the ſuperſtructing ot 
good life. 


give conſent; to allow; to 


. Henry VI. |. 
be as we be. 

Wust in fleep thou didft abhor 3 
 Miltan.. 


Waller. 
ConszuTa'nzovs, . kin-5Hn-ti-nybs. ad}. 
anſentaneus, Lat.] Agreeable to j con- 


g 
| 


& 


n ths. 


| 


Milton. Te „ e 3 moment. 


fluence; tendency. 
Aſſerted without any colour of ſcripture · proof, 


2 Hammond, 
e inſtruments of darkneſs 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence. Shakeſp. Macbeth 
The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, 
that it embroiled the kings of Greece. 
. 4 Addiſon's Spectator. 
Their people are ſunk in poverty, ignorance, 
and cowardice; and of as little conſequence 35 
wamen and children, Swift, 


Co'x$SEQUENT, kOn'-g&-kwent. adj. Iconſequrns, 


Lat.] 


1. Following by rational deduction. 
2. Following as the effect of a cauſe; with 10. 


It was not a power poſſible to be inherited, be- 
cauſe the right was conſequent to, and built on, a 
act perfectiy perſonal . Locke, 


This 


CON | CON CON 


eit Bathefadtion or diffatisfactian, emſequent | CONSERVATION, kön-skr-vd-shün. . % (con- 1. A layer up; a repoſiter; one that pre- 
þ \ man's ating fnitably or unfuitably to con- | ſerwatio, Lat.) I ſerres any thing from loſs or diminution. 
ence, is z primciplæ not zafily to be worn our. | 1, The act of preſerving care to keep from | He bath been moſt induſtrious both colle&or 
| TK South. periſhing ; continuance ; protection. ? and corſerver of choice pieces in that kind. 
-C oO /NSEQUENT, kin'-s6-kwent. . ＋. | Though there do indeed happen ſome alterati- | . 
” Conſequence ; that which follows from | ons in the globe, yet they are ſuch as tend rather | In the Eaſtern regions there ſeems to have been 
— ious propoſitions by rational deduction.] to the benefit and conſervation of the earth, and] a general cuſtom of the prieſts having been the 
Doth it follow that they, being not the 4 5 its productions, than to the diſorder and deſtruc- |, . perpetual cerſerversof knowledge and ſtory. Temple, 


of God, are in nothing to be followed? This tion of both. Weodward's Natural Hiftory. ia. A preparer of conſerves. 


. ear were good, if only the cuſtom of the 2. Preſervation from corruption. ;Const$$10N, k6n-s68'-shin. u. 
2 of God Soo be obſerved. F H' oker. It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to enquire of |: Lat.} A fitting 38 274 . 
1 Effect; that which follows an actin cauſe. the means of preventing or ſtaying of putreiaQion; || Cons t'ssok, kdn-$68-sdr. » [Lat] © . 
They were ill paid; and they were fil g verned, _ therein conſiſteth the means = 3 of | that fits with e * . Die 
{which is always a fe il} payment. ies. Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. ; 2 8 
whi n Davies on Ireland. Coxnst RvVATIVE, kon-s&r -vi-tlv. adj. [from 'To CONST DER, kon'-s1d-tr. v. a, [confidero, 


He could ſee cnſequents yet dormant in their | conſerve, Lat.] Having the power of op- Lat. I 
principles, and effects yet unborn. South. | 


| 


Hayward. 


* poſing diminution or ihne I. To think upon with care; to ponder; to 
CONSEQUENTIAL, k6n-86-kwen'-shal. adj, | The ſpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, | examine; to fift ; to ſtudy. 
[from conſequent. ] 1 ſo it agreeth to light, as the moſt perfect and con- At our more confider'd time we Il read, 
1. Produced by the neceſſary concatenation | ſervative of all others. Peacham. Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs. 
of effects to cauſes, _- | Constrva'ToR, kon-sEr-vI-tor. u. J. [Lat.] Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
We etnies vrangh, when we mould debate; | Preſerver; one that has the care or office | 2, To take into the view; not to omit in the 
A conſequential ill which freedom draws ; 7 of keeping any tbing from detriment, di-] examination. 5 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. minution, or extinction. | x It ſeems neceſfary, in the choice of perſons for 
2. Having the conſequences juſtly connected For that you declare that you have many ſick greater employments, to confider their bodies as 
' with the premiſes ; concluſive. | amongſt you, he was warned by the conſervater of well as their minds, and ages and health as well 
Though theſe kind of arguments may ſeem ob- the city, that he ſhould keep at a diſtance. | as their abilities, | Temple. 
ſcure; yet, upon a due conſideration of them, | Fan New Atlantis. | 3. To have regard to; to reſpect; not to 
they are highly conſequential and concludent to my The lords of the ſecret council were likewiſe deſpiſe. . * 
purpoſe. Haie Origin of Aankind. made conſervators of the peace of the two king- ; Let us c one another to provoke unto love, 
CoNnSE VE NTIALLY, k6n-s&-kwtn'-sbial-ly. doms, during the intervals of parliament. Clarend. and to works. | Hebrews, x. 24. 
| 2 (rom conſequential.) |  . Such individuals as are the ſingle c:n/erwators of | , In the imperative mood it is a kind of in- 
I» With juſt deduction of conſequences 3 their own ſpecies. : Hale Origin of Mankind. terjection 32 word whereby attention is 
with right connexion of ideas. Coxs “R VATORVY, kön-sèr-vaã- tür- ry. a... from ſummoned. | 


No body writes a book without meaning ſome- conſervo, Lat.] A place where any thing 


Cor ſider 
thing, though he may not have the faculty of | is kept in a manner proper to its peculiar | Thy life hath yet been private, * part ſpent 
writing cinſeguentially, and expreſſin his meaning. | nature; as, fiſh in a pond, corn in a gra- | At home. Milton Paradiſe Regained, 

Addiſon's Whig Examiner. | nary, £7 5. To requite ; to reward one for his trouble. 
2. By confequence ; not immediately; even- A conſervatory of ſno and ice, ſuck as they uſe Take away with thee the very ſervicesthou haſt 
tually. - bs 1 ; for delicacy to cool wine in ſummer, done, which if I have not enough conſidered, to be 
This relation is ſo neceſſary, that God himſelf Ban Natural Hift:ry. | more thankful to thee ſhall be my ſtudy. 
cannot diſcharge a rational excature from it; al- ' You may ſet your tender trees and plante, with Shakeſp. Winter's Tale, 
though con/equentially indeed he may do ſo, by the the windows and doors of the greenhouſes and | 29 Cons1'Drer, kdn'-sfd-tir. V. n. 
* annihilation of ſuch creatures. » - © South, 6-nſervatories open, for eight or ten days before | x To think maturely ; not to judge haſtily 
1 | #54 4% L nder. ; Þ 
3. In a regular ſeries, _ April. : Even Kale or raſhly. 
Were a man a king in his dreams, and a beggar ./ The waterdiſpenſed to the earth andatmoſphere None cegſſdrreth in his heart, neither is there 
awake, and dreamt cnſequentially, and in continued | by the great abyſs, that ſubterrancan cnfervatsr , knowledge nor underſtanding. 1faiab, xliv. 1. 
unbroken ſchemes, would he be in a reality a king | is by that means reſtored back. 2. To deliberate; to work in the mind. 
or a beggar? 43% Addiſon. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. Widow, we will confider of your ſuit; | 
ConSEQUVE'NTIALNESS, kGn-$6-kwen'-shal- | Coxnsz'RvaTORY, KkGn-86r'-vA-thr-y. adj. And come ſome other time to know our mind. 
nls. =. {. [from conſeguential.] Regular con- Having a preſervative quality. Di. 2 Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
ſecution of diſcourſe. Di#. | To CONSE RVE, köôn-ser v'. v. a. [conſerue, Such a treatife might be conſulted by jurymen, 
Co'nseQuenTLY, KkGn'-50-kwent-Iy, _ adv. | Lat.] ; | | before they conſider of their verdict. Soft, 
- ffrom conſeguent ] EI 1. To preſerve without lofs or detriment. 3. To doubt; to heſitate. 
1. By confequence; neceffarily ; inevitably :* Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the Many maz'd confiderings did throng, 
by the connexion of effects to their cauſes. | art of conſerving what others have gained in know- | And preſs' d in with this caution. Shah, H. VIII. 
- In the molt perfect poem a perfect idea was re- ledge is caly. 4 : 7. emple. "Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were one 
quired, and conſequently all poets ought rather to They will be able to conſerve their properties Within her ſoul; at laſt twas rage 3 
imitate it. 1 Dryden. unchanged in paſſing through ſeveral mediums; | Which, burning upwards, in ſucceſſion drics 
The place of the ſeveral ſorts of terreſtrial mat- which is another condition of the rays of light, 


The tears that ſtood confitering in her eyes. 

"ter, ſuſtained in the fluid, being contingent and |. | IP Newton's Opticks, | - Dryden r Fables, 
- uncertain, their intermixtures with each other are | 2. To candy or pickle fruit. n | Con St DERABLE, kön- sid - Er- Abl. adj. [from 
. onſequently.ſo. Wadwazd. | COxNSE"RVE, kon-serv".. u. . [from the verb.]  confider.] 2.885 | 

2. In conſequence ; purfaantly. I. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated x, Worthy of confideration; worthy of regard 

There is confequently, upon this diſtinguiſhing | X 


Th Juices of fruit, boiled with fugar till they | and attention. 1 
principle, an urward ſatisfaction or diſſatiefactien] will harden and candy. | SW | Eternity is infinite ly the moſt c:M/iderable dura- 
in the heart of every man, after good or evil. South. Will 't pleaſe your-honour, taſte of theſe con- | tion. n Tillagſon. 
Co'xstquexTRXEss, kön“ st-kwint-nls. 2. . er des? | _* Shakeſp.| It is confederable, that Tome urns have had in- 
from conſequent.] Regular connexion of They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain con- rpti 7 

_ Propofitions ; confecution of difeourſe. {| fe&ions, which they call ſervets, which are like to | in 
4 them examine rhe c:nſequentneſs of the whole] candied cenſer ves, and are made of ſugar and le- 2. deſerving 
body of the-doarine 1 deliver. eue | Baces : Natural Hiſt:ry. | 23 
DD en the Sul, Drafcation. Ihe more coſt they were at, and the more Men cerſideralir in all worthy ꝓroſeſſioma, emi- 

Canst'rvaBLE; kön -yabl.” adj. [from | ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the more their | nent in many ways of life. _ ; Spratt's Sermorry 

_ conjerwo, Lat. to keep.} Capable of being | cm/erve, funk. en Dai. I e confulerable 2 than, that L cannot have 
kept, or mainfained. - 


2. A conſervatory or. place in which any | less than forty thillings a' year, Af. Frechalder. 

thing is kept. This ſenſe is unuſual. 3. Important; valuable. 
Tuberoſes will not endure the wet of chis e-“ Chriſt, iaſtend of apf no Bt, Peter's ; 

Mayor of London, for the preſervation of | fon; therefore ſet the pots into your cc us, and pptanding agal, 


| Congrvancy, kin-slr-vin-sy. u. . [fram 
+ _ anſervans, Lat.] Courts held by the Lord | 


| ur: <1 upbraided his abſurdity, chat cauid think hismean 
_ be fiſhery on the river Thames, are called | keep them drr. Fee Kalemtar. 5 abs. een, to him. who could command le- 
, Courtrof Conſervancy. aq "þ Consr'rvER, kda-sEr'-var. 2. J. [from con- gions of ange 


| | ſerve.) 


ls to his feſche. Decay Pi 
ht) 3 ets crete © 


" 


CON 


inti , not every ation, nor every perſon „ 
is rell, enough to enter into che & N 
's Dufreſney.. 


Many can make themſelves maſters of as cyn- 


able eſtates as thoſe who have the greateſt por- | 


tions of land. Addiſon. 


4. More than a little. It has a middle ſigni- 


fication between little and great. 
Many brought in very conſiderable 2 ar + 
K a * r #4. 


8 probably a conſiderable part of the earth is 


yet unknown, _ Willins. 
Thoſe earthy particles, when they came to be 
colle&ed, would conſtitute a body of a very con- 
| federable thickneſs and ſolidity. 

5 *  Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
Every cough; though ſevere, and of ſome con- 
faderable continuance, is not of a conſumptive na- 

ture, nor preſages diflolution and the grave. 
- | " Blackmore. 
Cons! DERABLENE $$,k0n-8ld'-Er-abl-nis.n./. 


{from conſſderable.] Importance; dignity ; 


moment; value; deſert; a claim to 
notice. , 
We muſt not always meaſure the confiderableneſs 


of things by their moſt obvious and immediate | 


uſefulneſs, but by their fitneſs to make or contri- 
bute to the diſcovery of things highly _ 


Their moſt flight and trivial occurrences, by 


being theirs, they think acquire a confederablengſs, 
and are forcibly impoſed upon the company. 
| Government of the Tongue. 


Cons! DERABLY, - k6n-sid/-Er-ab-ly. adv, 
from confiderable.] | a 
x. In a degree deſerving notice, though not 

And Europe till conſiderably gains 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
Roſcommon. 
2. With importance; importantly. 
1 defire no ſort. of favour ſo much, as that of 
| ſerving you more confederably than I have been yet 
able to do. Pope. 
Cons!/DERANCE, k6n-81d'-&-rEns. 2. .. [from 
confider.) Conſideration ; reflection; ſober 
thought. 1 
Aſter this cold\cer/iderance, ſentence me; 
And, as you are a king, ſpeak in your ſtate 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. 

5 Sbalgſp. Henry IV. 
Cons!DERATE, kôn-sld“-E-r&t. adj. [confide- 
ratus, Lat.] OP 
1. Serious; given to conſideration z prudent; 

not raſh ; not negligent. | 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, h 
And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confaderate eyes. | 
pros" *.\7 
is pati ate, and careful of hi 
le | N Dryden's Fables, Preface. 


- Bras it 26 bakd many caſes centain, that it is | 
Fuch as a confaderate. nan may prudently rely and | 
proceed upon, and hath no juſt cauſe to doubt of. 


| Tillotſon. * 
The expediency, in the preſent juncture, may | 
appear to every man. Addiſon. | 


2+ Having re to; rexardful. Little uſed. 
| PS . will do —_ oy, yet 
2 may be preſumed more confiderate of praile. 
3. Moderate; not rigorous, This ſenſe is 
much uſed in converſation. ee 


: 


 ConsYDERATELY, kOn-gid' 


| F. "adv. 


So __— Sami; coolly ; pru- 
- 1 * Circumſtances are of fuch force, as they ſway 


un ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully and 
' enfiderately ing the matter. 


De Cilmre of Gved and Evil. 


a 
. 


| 


4 


| 


. 


— 


— 


: 


ö 


| 


CON 


ConsrDERATENESS, kön- sid“ E- rt - nls. 1. /. 
from confiderate.) The quality of being 
conſiderate ; prudence, Di. 

Cons1DERA'TION, kdn-s1d-E-rY-shin, u. / 
[from conſder. ] ö 

1. The act of confidering; mental view; 
regard; notice. . 

As to preſent happineſs and miſery, when that 
alone comes in confederation, and the conſequences 
are removed, a man never chuſes amiſs. © Locke. 


2. Mature thought; prudence ; ſerious de- 


liberation. 

Let us think with confideration, and conſider with 
acknowledging, and acknowledge with admira- 
tion. Sidney. 

The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mortified in him; 
Confideratien, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th' offending Adam out of him. 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 
3. 8 ; meditation upon any 
ing. 

The love you bear to Mopſa hath brought you 
to the confederation of her virtues, and that conſe 
derati;n may have made you the more virtuous, 
and fo the more worthy. Sidney. 

4. Importance; claim to notice; worthineſs 
of regard. 

Lucan is the only author of conſideration among 
the Latin poets, who was not explained for the 
uſe of the dauphin; becauſe the whole Pharſalia 


would have been a ſatire upon the French form of | 


government. Addiſin's Freeholger. 
5. Equivalent ; compenſation. | 
We are provident enough not to part with any 

thing ſerviceable to our bodies under a good cen ſi- 

deration, but make little account of our fouls. 


Ray on the Creation. | 


Foreigners can never take our bills for pay- 
ment, though they might paſs as valuable con/ide- 
rations among our own people. Locke. 

6. Motive of action; influence; ground of 
conduct. Ff 
The conſideration, in regard whereof the law 
forbiddeth theſe things, was not becauſe thoſe na- 
tions did uſe them. SIG 52 

He had been made general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, conſiderations. Clarend. 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other con/ide- 
rations, to ſearch an aſylum. Dryden, 

The world cannot pardon your concealing it, 
on the ſame conſideration, Dryden. 

7» Reaſon ; ground of concluding. 

Not led by any commandment, yet moved with 
ſuch confideraticns as have been before ſer down. 

boy? _ - Hooker, 

Uſes, not thought upon before, be reaſonable 
cauſes of retaining that which other confiderations 

did procure to be inſtituted; Heaoler. 


8. Un law.] Confideration is the material 


cauſe of a contract, without which no con- 
tract bindeth. It is either expreſſed, as if 
a man bargain to give twenty ſhillings for a 
horſe; or elſe implied, as when a man comes 
into an inn, and taking both meat and 
lodging for himſelf and his horſe, without 
bargaining with the hoſt, if he diſcharge 
not the houſe, the hoſt may ſtay his horſe. 
Covell. 


Cons!DERER, kOn-81d'-E-rhr. u. . [from 


confider.] A man of reflection; a thinker. | 
A vain applauſe of wit for an impious jeſt, or | 


of reaſon for a deep conſiderer, * 
1 | Government of the Tongue. 
ConsrDERING, k6n-s1d'-Er-ing. [This is a 
kind of conjunction: it bad been more 
E written confidered ; vil, Fr.; 
ut confidering is always uſed.] If allow- 
. therwiſe, confuderi 
It is not pollible to act o iſe, con ng 
the weakneſs of our nature. Spectaler. 


—_ 


| 


Hooker. |} 


| 


0 


| 


CON 


7o CONST GN, k6n-eVn.v. a. [con 
I, To give d another any chip, mites th] 
right to it, in a formal manner; to giv 
into other hands; to transfer : ſometim e 
vl to, t wer over to. 17 

en, by tree gift, confien ever a pl 

Divine worſhip. vs ane 2 
Muſt I paſs ; 


Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceaſing, c:nſigns me er to reſt and death? Privy 
At the day of general account, good men _ 
then to be conſigned over 16 another ſtate, 2 ſtate of 
everlaſting love and charity. Altterbury, 


2. To - to quit for a certain 
urpoſe * 


T French commander conſigned it t: the 
for which it was intended by the donor. = 
= 1 Dryden's Fables 7 Ded catisꝝ. 
3. To commit; to entruſt. 


The four evangeliſts conſigned te writing that 


Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 2 
Confign'd the you conſort 10 his care. 
a P ape Och ſey. 


To Cos “Gx, kön-sl'n. v. 1. 

1, To ſubmit to the ſame terms with another, 
This is not now in uſe. ; 

Thou haſt finiſh'd joy and moan ; 
All lovers young, all lovers muſt 
Cenſigu to thee, and come to duſt. Shakeſp, C 
2. To fign; to conſent to. Obſolete. 
A maid yet roſed over with the virgin crimſon 
of modeſty : it were a hard condition for a maid 
to conſipn to. Shakeſp.' 

ConSIGNA TION, kOn-slg-ni'-shin. n. / 
[from'confign.] 

1. The act of conſigning; the act by which 
any thing is delivered up to another. 

A As the hope of ſalvation is a good diſpoſition 
towards it, ſo is deſpair a certain c:n/igraticn to 
eternal ruin. Tapir. 

2. The act of ſigning. | 

If we find that we increaſe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the boly ſacra- 
mental fymbels as a direct cenſgnatian of pardon, 

Taylar's WH ortby Communicant, 

Cons!'&xMENT, k0n-s''n-ment. 2. /. {from 
confign.] | 

1. The act of conſigning. 

2. The writing by which any thing is con- 
figned. 4 | 
ConsrMILAR, kon-s!m'-1-lar. adj. (from con- 

Aimilis, Lat.] Having one common reſcm- 

blance. | 

To CONST'ST, k6n-slst', v. n. [confito, Lat.] 

I. To ſubſiſt; nat to periſh. 

He is before all things, and by him all things 
conſeft | . » + 6 Celaſſia ni. 

2. To continue fixed, without diſſipation. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water with water, but only remaineth 
contiguous; as it cometh to paſs betwixt ron/ifing 
bodies. Bacon Nctural Hier. 

It is againſt the nature of water, being a flexible 
and ponderous body, to wh hay ſtay itſelf, and 
not fall to the lower parts about it. 

2 . Brerewod on Languages. 
3. To be compriſed ; to be contained. | 
I pretend not to tie the hands of artiſts, whoſe 

{kill con only in a certain manner which they 

have affected. | Dryden. 

A great beauty of letters does often co in 
little paſſages of private converſation, and refe- 
rences to particular matters. Wals. 

4» To be compoſec. | CE 

The land would con of plains; and vallies, and 

mountains, according as tho 

were diſpoſed.. + 4 
5. To have bein 

Neceſſity and election cannot con together in 
the ſame act. Bramball againff 2 

ny n To 


: | Burnet, 


Di8. 


pieces of this ruin 


concurrently to coexiſt. 


C 
C 


1. 


3 


CON 
6. To agree; not to oppoſe ; not to contra- 


gia ; not to.counteraR: it has avith before 

the thing compared, or cocxiſtent. 
is majeſty would be willing to conſent to any 
thing that could confft with his conſcience and 
honour. | Clarendon. 
Nothing but what may eaſily conf with your 

ity, is e u. 
plenty, your proſperity, * . 
You could not help beſtowing more than is con- 
g with the fortune of a private man, ar with 
* will of any but an Alexander. 

Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 
It cannot 0 with the Divine Attributes, that 
the impious man's joys ſhould, upon the whole, 


exceed thoſe of the upright, Atterbury. 
Health cogr with temperance alone. Pope. 


The only way of ſecuring the conſtitution will 
be by leſſening the power of domeſtick adverſaries, 
as much as can cent with lenity. Swift. 

Consr'sTENCE, kon-sls'-tEns. ? n. fe. con- 

CoxsTsT EXC, kon-sls'-tEn-8F.J  /ftentia, 
low Lat.] | 5 8 

t. State with ee to material exiſtence. 

Water, being divided, maketh many circles, till 

it reſtore itſelf to the natural confiftence. 


The cen 2 of bodies are very divers: denſe, 
rare, aue le, pneumatical, volatile, fixed, deter- 
minate, indeterminate, hard, and ſoft, 

+ | Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
There is the ſame” neceſſity for the Divine in- 
fluence and regimen, to order and govern, con- 
ſerve and h eep together, the univerſe im that con- 
fence it hath received, as it was at firſt to give it, 
before it could receive it. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whe- 
ther this riſing world, when formed and finiſhed, 
would continue always the ſame, in the ſame form, 
ſtructure, and confeftency. Burnet. 

2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. 

Let the expreſſed juices be boiled into the con- 
feftence of a ſyrup.  Arbuthnit on Aliments. 

3. Subſtance ; form; make. 

His friendſhip is of a noble make, and a laſting 
conſeflency. | South's Sermons. 

4. Durable or laſting ſtate, 

Meditation will confirm refolutions of good, 
and give them a durable con/tence in the ſoul. | 
Hammond. 
Theſe are fundamental truths that lie at the 
bottom, the baſis upon which many others reſt, 
and in which they haye their confefencies teemi 
and rich in ſtore, with which they furniſh the 
mind. p * Locke. 

s, Agreement with itſelf, or with any other 
thing; congruity ; uniformity. , | 
That confiftency of behaviour, whereby he in- 
flexibly purſues thoſe meaſures which appear the 
moſt juſt and equitable. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


. 


growth or decreaſe continue for ſome time 
at a ſtand, without either; as the growth, 
_  conſiftence, and return. Chambers. 
Go * koͤn· sis tent. adj- [confifens, 
at. | | 
1. Not contradictory; not oppoſed. 
With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve, and to 
be free, are terms not conſiſtent only, but equiva- 
Teak, :*-'-* —_ * South. 
A great part of their politicks others do not 
think conſeftent with honour to practiſe. | 
1 | Addiſon on Italy. 
On their own axis as the planets run, 
Tet make at once their circle round the ſun; | 
So two conſent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſclf, and one the whole. 
| , e's . 
cher me r * 
To act cogſiſtent with himſelf an hour. Pope 


Thefool conifent, and the falſe fincere. Ze. 


* 


2. Firm; not fluid. 
n . 6 


1 


Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. | 


6, A ſtate of reſt, in which things capable of 


4 


CON 


and conſiſtent parts of the body. 
Harvey on umptions. 
| The ſand, contained within the 2 
ſolid and confeflent, at the ſame time that of the 
ſtratum without it did. MHoodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Cons!r'sSTENTLY, kon-sls'-t&nt-lF. adv. [from 
| _] Without contradiction ; agree- 
ably. 0 p 
The Pheenicians are of this character, and the 
poet deſcribes them con/iflently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome. 
Cons1sTO/RIAL, kG6n-s[s-t&-ryal. adj. [from 
confiſtory.] Relating to the eccleſiaſtical 
court. 
An official, or chancellor, has the ſame con/i/t:- 
rial audience with the biſhop himſelf that deputes 
| him. Ayliffe*s Parergon. 
CO'NSISTORY, Eön--ale-tüf- f. n. ſe. (con- 
forium, Lat.] | 
{ 1. The place of juſtice in the court Chriſtian, 
a Coabell. 
An offer was made, that, for every one miniſter, 
there ſhould be two of the people to ſit and give 
voice in the eccleſiaſtical conſeſtory. Hooker, Pref. 
Pius was then hearing of cauſes in con/iffory. | 
| Bacon. 
Chriſt himſelf, in that great con//ery, ſhall deign 
to ſtep down from his throne, South. 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals. 
How far I've proceeded, 
Or how far further ſhall, is warranted 
By a commiſſion from the conſſtery, 
Yea the whole confi” ry of Rome. Shak. H. VIII. 
A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, would 
have lived down the pepe and the whole con/iftory. 
Atterbury. 


1 


3. Any ſolemn aſſembly. 
In mid air 

| To council ſummons all his mighty peers 

Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv'd, 


A gloomy confiflery. AMilton's Paradiſe Regained. 
At Jove's aſſent, the deities around 


In ſolemn ſtate the conftory crown'd. 
| Pope's Statins. 
4. Place of reſidence. 
My other ſelf, my counſel's conſeftory, my oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Conso'ClATE, kön-s&-shàt. n. J. [from con- 
ſocio, Lat.] An accomplice ; a confederate; 
a partner. . | 
Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as con- 
feciates in the conſpiracy of Somerſet. Hayward. 
To CONSO'CIATE, k6n-$6'-shit. v. a. [con- 
; facto, Lat.] y 
1. To unite; to join. el . 
| Generally the beſt outward ſhapes are alſo the 
likelieſt to be c-/eciated with good inward facul- 
ties. Motton on Educatizn. 
2. To cement; to hold together. 
The ancient philoſophers always brought in a 
ſupernatural principle to unite and confociate the 
| parts of the chaos. : Burnet. 
70 Cons0'CiIaTE, kön-s&-shät. v. 2. To 
- coalefec; to unite. 
It they cohered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again, with- 
out ever conſ.ciating into the huge condenſe bodies 
| of planets. | Bentley's Sermons, 
Cons0C1a'TION, ko0n-86-8y4'-8han. n./. [from 
conſociate.] . ; 
1. Alliance. YOM! | 
| There is ſuch a conſeciation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that they 
may help to ſuſtain his power, as he their know- 
ledge, Ben YJonſon's Diſcoveries. 
2. Union; intimacy ; companionſhip. - 
By ſo long and ſo various cegſeciation with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives in 
| bo own fortune and greatneſs, Wwton. 


wn 


CON . 


Cons&LABLE, k6n-$6'-14bl. adj. [from con/ole.] 
That which admits comfort. 

To Co/NSOLATE, kon'-86-lit. v. a. [conſolor, 
| Lat.] To comfort to confole ; to ſooth 
in miſery. Not much uſed. _ _ 

3 I will be gone, 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To cenſolate thine ear. 
Shakeſp. All“, well that ends well, 
What may ſomewhat con/:late all men that 
. honour virtue, we do not diſcover the latter ſcene 
of his miſery in authors of antiquity. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
CoxnSOLA'T1ON, k6n-36-I-8htin. 2. ,. [conſo- 
latio, Lat.] Comfort; alleviation of miſery; 


remedies. 

We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 
brought into a place where we found nothing but 
ö cen ſolationt. 

Againſt ſuch cruelties, 
Wich inward conſ-lati:ns recompens'd 5 
And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze 
Their proudeſt perſecutors. Milten's Par. Loſt. 

Let the righteous perſevere with patience, ſup- 
| Ported with this conſolation, that their labour ſhall 

not be in vain, Rogers. 
Coxns0La'TOR, kon'-86-la-thr. u. /. [Lat.] A 

comforter. | | 


Coxns0'LATORY, k6n-80-H-tiir-y. x. { [from 


|} conſolate.) A ſpeech or writing containing 


topicks of comfort. 
* og Conſolatories writ 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion 
ſought, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought. 
Milton's Agmiſies. 
Coxnso'LaTORY, k6n-$0'-14-thr-y. adj. {from 
conſolate.) Tending to give comfort. | 
To CONSO'LE, kôn-s I. v. a. [conſolor, Lat.] 
To comfort ; to cheer ;. to free from the 
fenſe of miſery. 
Others the ſyren ſiſters compaſs round, 
And empty heads conſ/le with empty ſound, 
; Pope's Dunciad. 
CONSO/LE,. kön“-söôl. n. .. [Fr.] In archi- 
tecture, is a part or member projecting in 
manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder- piece, 
ſerving to ſupport a cornice, buſt, vaſe, 
beam, and frequently uſed as keys of arches. 
/ Chamberz. 
Cox so LEA, kG6n-80-lar. 1. . (from conſole.] 
One that gives comfort. 95 
Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as the 
| great cenſeler of the miſeries of man. 


Comment. on Pipe E 


on Man. 


| Conso'L1IDANT, kdn-$0V-i-dint. adj. [from 
| conſolidate.) That which has the quality 


of uniting wounds. | 


To CONSO'LIDATE, k6n-s01-I-dat. v. a. 
 [conſolider, Fr. ſolidus, Lat.] 
1. To form into a compa and ſolid body; 

to harden ;. to unite into a ſolid maſs. 
The word may be rendered, either he ſtretched, 
or he fixed and conſolidated, the eurth above the 
| water Burnet's Theory. 


and conſolidating the fibres, is well known to chi- 
rurgeons. 3  Arbuthrot., 
2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. ” 9; 
o Cons0'LiDATE, kUn-801-i-dit, v. a. To 
grow firm, hard, or ſolid. _ 
In hurts and vlcers in the head, drynefs maketh 
them more apt to conſolidate. wBacon's Nat, Hill, 
The fandy, fparry, and flinty matter was then 


— 


. ConsoL1DA'TION, kön-s&-LdAskün, =: 7. 


{from conſelidate.} ]! 


7 


ſuch alleviation as is produced by partial 


Bacon. 


Tha effect of ſpirits in ſtoppin hemorrhages, 


, ſoft, and ſuſceptible of any ſorm in theſe ſhelly | 
} moulds; and it confolidated-and became hard after- 
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2+ The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 

The conſolidation of the marble, and of the tone, 

did not fall out at random. Woodward : Nat. Hift. 

1. The annexing of one bill in parliament to 
another. | 

In law, it is uſed for the combining and 

uniting of two benefices in one. 

* Cons0'LIDATIVE, kon-30l-i-dX'-tiv.adj.{from 

« conſolidate.} That which has the quality of 

- x healing wounds. Dick. 
Co xsOoNAN CE, kdn'-sd-nans, 

Co“ xsox AN cx, kdn'-36-nin-s\, 

conſonans, Lat.] | 
1. 2 25 AE 1 
two principal conſonances that ra 
the car, are, by the conſent of all nature, the fifth 


and the octave. Wotton. 
2 And winds and waters flow d 
In conſonance. | Thomſon's Spring. 


2. Conſiſtency ; congruence ; agrecableneſs. 
Such deciſions held conſtnancy and congruity 
with reſolutions and deciſious of former times. 


| | Hale : Law of England. | 
I have ſet down this, to ſhew the perfect con- 


fancy of our perſecuted church to the doctrine of 
ſcripture and antiquity. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. A ſenſe | 


now not uſed. 
Let me conjure you by the rights of our fellow- 
ſhip, by the :ufnancy of dur youth. 

| Sha ep. Hamlet. 
CO'NSONANT, kdn'-86-nant. adj. [conſo- 
nans, Lat.] Agreeable ; according; con- 

ſiſtent; followed by either with or to. 
Were it conſonant unto reaſon to divorce theſe two 
ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how the 
latter is feſtraincd. Hooker. 


required, is a thing cenſonant with natural equity. 


Decay of Piety. ] 


Religion looks conſonant te ĩtſelf. Decay of Picty. 
He diſcovers how conſ:nant the account which 
Moſes hath left of the primitive earth, is # this 
from nature. —_ Wuodward. 
Co'nsoxnant, k6n'-s6-nant. 2. /. [conſonans, 
Lat.] A letter which cannot be ſounded, 
or but imperfectly, by itſelf, 
In all. vowels the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulſe of an organ of ſpeech 
to another: but in all ct there is an appulſe 
of the organs, ſometimes (if you abſtract the cen- 
. ſonants from the vowels) wholly precluding all 
Tound ; and, in all of them, more or leſs checking 
and abetting it. Helder Elements of Speech. 
He conlidered theſe as they had a greater mix- 
ture of vowels or c:n/:nants, and accordingly em- 


pr them as the verſe requires a greater ſmooth» | 


Pope's Eſſay on Hemer. 


conſonant.} Conſiſtently ; agreeably. 
This as conſingutly it preacheth, teacheth, and 
delivereth, as if but one tongue did ſpeak for all. 


Ho: her. 


- Ourſclyes are formed according to that mind 
- which frames things cov:aantly to their reſpective 
natures, | FS Glanville"s Scepfes. 
If de will fpeak c-»/nantly to. himſelf, he muſt - 

fax that happened in the original conſtitution. 
As TDiilletſen. 


| co Gg, kdn'-58-niot-nls.n./. [from | Co 


* conſonant.} Agreeableneſs ; confiſtency. - 
: FF 
Co SONOU'S, kSn'-s8- utis. adj. [ conſonus, Lat.] 
Aßreeing in ſound 3 fymphonious. 
| Consol TON, kGn - 86- p- -shin- - u. / 
F am conſopio, Lat.] The act of laying to 

Heep, Little in uſe. 
| Ong of his maxims. is, that 2 total abſtinence 
= Dub ts Poe. 
wy” A : TY 5 8 N i 1 
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Covell, | 


174 conſo- 
nance, 1. 


. 


That where much is given there ſhall be much | 


Co'NSONANTLY, k6n'-s6-nant-l$. adv. (from 


Frames is av more philoſophy, han a 


CON 


"CO'NSORT, kin'-3d6rt. n. .. Ceonſors, Lat. 
It had anciently the accent on the- latter 
 fllable, but has it now on the former. 
; Milton has uſed them both.) 
1. Companion; partner; generally a partner 
of the bed; à wife or huſband. 
Fellowyſhip, 
Such az 1 ſeek, fit to participate 
All rational delight ; wherein the brute 
Cannot be human confort. Milton. 

Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race: then bleſs'd mankind, and faid, 
| Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. 

Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
Thy Bellona, who thy conſert came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. 
He fingle choſe to live, and fhunn'd to wed, 
Well pleas'd to. want a conſort of his bed. 
| $4, an | Drydeti's Fables. 
| His warlike amazon her hoft invades, 

Th' iarperial rt of the crown of ſpades, Pope. 
2. An aſſembly; a divan ; a conſultation. 
In one con/ort there fat k 
Cruel revenge, and zancorous deſpite, 


Diſloyal treaſon, and heart-burning hate. Fairy ©. | 


3. A number of inſtruments playing toge- 
ther; a ſymphony. This is probably a 
miſtake for concert. | 
A conſort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is as a 
ſignet of carbuncle fet in gold. -Ecclus. XXIII. 5. 
4. Concurrence; union. 1 
Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of levity ; 
but, in conſert with the reſt, has a meaning quite 
different. Atterbury. 
To ConsOR T, k6n-84 rt. v. 7. from the noun-] 
To affeciate with; to unite with; to keep 


| company with. | 
What will you do? Let's not conſort with them. 
Shakeſp. 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſerts with thee ? 
1 Dryden. 
To Cons Rr, koͤn-sà'rt. v. a. 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his conſorted Eve, 2 
The tory heard attentive. Milton's Par. Loft. 


He begins to conſort himſelf with men, and 
thinks himſelf one. Tocie on Education. 
2. To accompany. Not uſed: 
l' meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward conſert you till bed time. Shakeſp, 
Conso'/RTABLE, kon-sd'r-täbl. adj. [from con- 
ſort.] To be compared with; to be ranked 
with; ſuitable. Not uſed. | 
| He was conſertable to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry VIII. who was equal to him. Mouton. 
Cox so TIox, kön-sd r-shün. 7. ſ. Lconſortio, 
Lat.] Partnerſhip; fellowſhip; ſociety. 
| | Dick. 


- 


conſpetius, Lat.] Eaſy to be feen- Di# 


confpettus, Lat.] Sight; view; ſenſe of ſee- 
ing. This word is, I believe, peculiar to 
Shakeſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 

What harm can your biſſon conſpectuities glean 
out of this character ? Shateſp. Corialanus 
ConsPE'RSION, kOn-sptr'-shiin. . /. Lconſper- 
foo, Lat.] A ſprinkling about. - Dis. 
INSPICU/ITY, kön- spl-kü-I-ty. u. /. [from 
conſpicuous.] Brightneſs; favourableneſs to 
the ſighglt. | 


fined, midnight may vie for conſpicuity with noon. 


Denham. | 


| certed treaſon. 


| | 
CoxSPE'cTABLE, k6n-spik*-thbl. adj. (from | 
ConsPECTVU'rTyY, kön-spék-t-i-tyrn. [.{from | 


too potent for the diverſity of; 


If this definition be clearer than the thing de- 


CON 


He attributed to each of them that virtue v 
he thought moſt comfpicucus in them. 1 
Dryden Ju ven M vas 
Thy father's merit points thee — = 8 
And lets thee in the faireſt point of light. 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicu,. 


The houſe of lords, ele Cat 
Conſpicuous ſcene! | Pope's Fpih. of Hora 
ConsPrYCvouUsLy, kon- splk - u · Us 
[from conſbicuous.] 
1. Obvioully to the view. 
Theſe methods may be preſerved co/p;cy,, 7 
| and intirely diſtin. Want Zen, 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably, my 
Coxsricvousx Ess, kön-splk -d-ùs-nls. „. 7 
| [from conſpicuous.) EN 
r. Expofure to the view; ſtate of being vilible 
at a diſtance. | 
Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they appear 
well proportioned fabricks; yet they appear jo bt 
in that twilight, which is requiſite to their conſpi- 
cuouſneſs. BDeyl:'s Prom, Ejjey, 
2+ Eminence; fame ; celebrity. 
Their writings attract more readers by the au. 
thor's conſpicuonſucſi. 8 Boyle on Colour:. 
ConSP!'RACY, kon-sper'-4-8F, 2. /. can. 
ratio, Lat.] 
1. A private agreement among ſeveral per. 
ſons to commit ſome crime; a plot; a con- 


— 


n 


RF 
-I. 44. 


| 


© conſpiracy / 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhewthy dang'rous brow by night, 
When evils are moſt free? Shak. Fulius Cæſar. 

I had forgot that foul conſpiracy | : 
Of the beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rates, 
Againſt my life.  Shakeſp. T. pe. 

When ſcarce he had eſcap'd the blow 
Of faction and conſpiracy, 
Death did his promis'd hopes deſtroy. Dry, 
z. In law, an agreement of men to do any 
thing; always taken in the evil part. it 
is taken for a confederacy of two, at the 
leaft, falfely to indi one, or to procure 
one to be indicted, of felony, * Cowell, 
3. A concurrence; a general tendency of 
many caules to one event. 

When the time now came that miſery was rip: 
for him, there was a conſpiracy in all heavenly and 
earthly things, to frame fit occaſions to lead him 
unto it. _ 

The air appearing fo malicious in this morbiſic 
conſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 
"ORs 7 PCN . Harvey on Conſumptims, 
ConserranTt, kin-spP-rint. adj. (con/pi- 
rans, - Lat.] Confpiring ; engaging ia a 
confpiracy or plot; plotting. 
= Thoa art a traitor, 
| Confpirant”gainſt this high illuſtrious prince. 
EET | . Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Cons»P1RA'TION, kön-spf-ra“-shün. 2. / (con 
ſpiratio, Lat.] An agreement of many to 
one end. | 
One would wonder how, from ſo differing 
premiſes, they ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, 
were it not that the conſÞiration of intereſt were 


udgment. 

| Decay of Piety. 
Cons?1rRATOR, k6n-sper'-4-tir, 2. / [from 
conſpiro, Lat.] A man engaged in a plot; 
one who has ſecretly concerted with others 
commiſſion of a crune ; a plotter. 


Achitophel is among the conſpirators with Ab- 
3 g | 8 | Glanville's Scegſis. | ſalom. 2 Same. 
CONSPICUOUS, kôn-spIx-d-üs. adj. [con- Stand back, thou manifeſt cagſpirator; 
Spicuus, Lat.]! IF Thou that contriv'ſt to murder our dread lord. 
1. Obviousto the fight; ſeen at a diſtance. | + i | Shbalgp. Henry VI. 
Or come L leſs conſpicuous Or what change But let the bold confoirator beware; 
| Abſents thee? __ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | For heav'n makes princes its peculiar care. 
* Eminent; famous; diſtinguimed. | RT; e 
Jo a 23 2 1 | — r ne 


c ON 


put into his hand a note of the whole con- 2, To Ster- run the 


CON 


CON 


into his } Conflable, [pertaps: from] Thee ſeveral things which tegen - 
| Hou, againft him, together with all the names] conigſlable, Fr. the ſettled, firm, —1 ſtated ] do, in a cranſcendent manner, ine forth and 
. > conſpirator i. South. } account.] To ſpend more than what a man | con/4ate in God, — 


x, To concert a crime; to plot; to hatch 


That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 


knows himſelf to be worth : a low phraſe. 
Co'NSTABLESH1P, kin'-stibl-ship. 1. , [from 
3 office of a conſtable. 
is p is annexed to the conflable/ti 
of the caſtle, and that granted ont in — wy 
Carew's Survey of Coratoall. 


To CONSTE'LLATE, kSn-st31-13t. = a. To 

_ ſeveral. ſhining bodies in one ſplen- 
Our, 

Great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are ated 

into knowledge, do nothing till they outdo all. 

Brown's Vulg. Err. 


r „. III. Co xvSsTAN CNN 9 8 Theſe frattered perſections, which were di- 
Of damned - ee A — „kon stan-sy. 1. J. [conflantia, | vided among the ſeveral ranks of inferiour na- 


Letthe air be excluded - for that undermineth 
the body, and c:»/pireth with the ſpirit of the body 


to diffolve it. Bacon, 
here is in maa a natural poſſibility to deſtroy 
the world; that is, to conſpire to know no woman. 
, ö Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
The prefs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, x4 
Coſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Reſcommon. 


1. Immutabllity ; perpetuity ; unalterable 
continuance. 


The laws of God himſelf no man will ever deny 
to be of a different conftirution ' from the for- 
mer, in reſpect of the one's conflancy, and the mu- 
tability of the other. Hooker. | 

2. Conſiſtency; unvaried ſtate. | | 
Incredible, that conftancy in ſuch a variety, ſuch 

a multiplicity, ſhould be the reſult of chance. 
Ray on the Creation. 
3- Reſolution; firmneſs; ſteadineſs; un- 


tures, were ſummed up and conſlellated in ours. 
| Glanville's Scepfir. 
ConsTELLA'TION, kön-stél-la“-shän. 2. , 
[from conflellate.] ** 
I. A cluſter of fixed ſtars. 
For the ſtars of heaven, and the clean; 
thereof, ſhall not give their light. Jaiab, xiii. 10. 
The earth, the air, refounded ; 
The heav'ns and all the conftellotions rung. 
2 Milton's Pur. Left. 
A cenfle{lation is but one; 
Though 'tis a train of ftars. Dryden. 


e together: as, all things conſpire | ſhaken determination. 2. An aſſemblage of fpl xcel- 
r es h In a ſmall iſle, amidſt the wideſt ſeas, VW 

So moiſt. and dry, when Phœbus ſhines, Triumphant cegſtancy has fix d her feat ; I of The condition is a- coxfe/lation. or conjuncture 

 Cmnſpiring give the plant to grow. Eeigb. In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Prior. of all thoſe. goſpel graces, faith, hope, charity, 


Const ER, kdn-spl'-rar. n. . [from con- 
ire. ] Ac 
* Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where caaſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. SL. Mach. 


Conger'zinG Powers, kon-spt'r-ing. [In me- 
chanicks.] All ſueb as act in direct ion not 


onſpirator; a plotter. . * 


4. Laſting affection; continuance of love, 
or friendſhip. 

Conſtancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of 
friendſhip, as overlooks and paſſes by leſſer fai- 
lures of kindneſs, and yet ſtill retains the fame 
habitual good-will to a friend. South, 

5, Certainty; veracity ; reality. 
But all the ſtory of the night told over, 


_ felf-denial, repentance, and the reſt. 
Hammond Practical Catechiſm. 


CONnSTERNATION, köôn-stér-nä'-shün. 1. . 
[from conſterno, Lat.] Afﬀtoniſhment ; 
amazement; alienation of mind by a ſur- 
prize; ſurprize; wonder. 

They find the ſame holy conffernatios upon them 
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; ſelves tha i i called 1 

oppoſite to one another. | Harris. | More witneſfeth than fancy's images, thy pn —— gen ber A e, South. "es 

 Conspurca'TrION, kön-sp ür-KX-shün. n. /. And grows to ſomething of great conflancy, The natives, dubious whom | "y 

| [from conſpurco, Lat.) T he act of defil- But, however, ſtrange and admirable. - Shale. They muſt obey, in conflernation wait +8 

ing; defilement ; pollution. CO'NSTANT, Kkon'-stant. adj. [conflans, | Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. us. 
CO'NSTABLE, kün-stäbl. . / [comes a-] Lat.] | | Philips, 


1 _— 
r 
wa *. 4 


* buli, as it is ſuppoſed.] 1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 


| To CO'NSTIPATE., kön 
. stl-pät. v. a. 
If you take highly rectified ſpirit of wine, and 5 PID pat v. a. from 


1. Lord high conftable is an ancient officer of 
tde crown.. The function of the conflable 
of England conſiſted in the care of the com- 
mon peace of the land in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war, To the court of 
the con/lable and marſhal belonged the cog- 


. vizance of contracts, deeds of arms with- | 


out the realm, and combats and blaſonry 
of arms within it. The firſt conflable of 
Evgland was created by the Conqueror, 


and the office continued hereditary till the 
"thirteenth of Henry VIII. when it was laid |. 


afide, as being ſo powerful as to become 
troubleſome to the king. 
mighty magiſtrates are derived the inferi- 
our conflables of hundreds and franchiſes; 
two of whom were ordained, in the thir- 


From theſe 


dephlegmed ſpirit of urine, and mix them, you 
| may turn theſe two fluid liquors into a confant 
body. Beyle : Hiſtory of Firmneſs. 
2. 8 unchanged; immutable; dura- 
e. ck 
The world 's a ſcene of changes, and to be 
Conſtant, in nature were inconſtancy. 
3. Firm; reſolute; determined; immova- 
ble; unſhaken. — | 
Some ſhrewd contents 
Now ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 
Some dear friend dead ; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. Shak. Merchant of Venice. 
4. Free from change of affection. 
Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
Siqn 


teenth of Edward I. to be choſen in every conflant friends. : #4) z. To bind the belly, or make coftive. 
— for the conſervation of the ae ye 9 Ready ; firmly ad- Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 
: | E 3 0s » . . 
. 5 | | Iz powder of ſome loadſtones in this, doth rather 
8 PT AM. Now throngh the land his care of fouls he |  c,fipate and bind, tun purge and looſen the 
time, and increaſe both of people and of- And like a primitive apoltle beach d belly. Brown's Vulgar Ereours, 


fences, have occaſioned: others in every 
town of inferiour authority, called petty 
_ conflables, Befides theſe, we have conflables 
denominated from particular places; as, 
conſtable of the T owwer, of Dower Caſtle, 0 
the Caſtle of Carnarven: but theſe are pro- 
perly caſlellani, or governours of caſtles. 
_  Convell, Chambers. 
When I came hither, I was lord high conftad/c, 
And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 
K Bohunm. Shakeſp. 
The knave confable had ſet me i' th' ſtocks, 
_ - i. tt common ſtocks, for a witch. * 
Shai. Merry Viet of Windſor. 
The con/able being a Shes Takin, and an enemy 
70 ſedition, went to obſerve what they did. 


— 


Still cheerful, ever caaſtaat to his call; | 
By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir d by all. 
"> 8 Dryden. 
He ſhewed his firm adherence to . 
modelled by our national conſtitution; and was 
cegſtant to its offices in devotion, both in publick, 
and in his family. Aauiſon : Freebolder. | 
Co'nsTANTLY, kön'-stänt-Iy. adv. [from 
-conflant.) Unvariably; perpetually ; cer- 
tainly ; ſteadily. 45 | 
| It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never ap- 
peal; nay, that they ſhould not conflantly do ir. 


e 


Corley, | 


conſtipo, Lat.] 

1. To crowd together into a narrow room; 

to thicken ; to condenſe. 
Of cold, the property is to condenſe and con- 
fipate. * Bacon. 
It may, by amaſſing, cooling, and conflipating 
of waters, turg them into rain. Ray on the Creat. 
There might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions or 
whirlpools in the matter of the chaos, whereby 
the atoms might be thruſt and crowded to the 
middle of thoſe whirlpools, and there conftipate 
one another into great folid globes.” Bentley, 
2. 2 ſtuff up, or ſtop by filling up the paſ- 

Ages. ; 

Fr is not probable that any aliment ſhould have 
the quality of intirely conffipating or ſhutting up 
the capillary veſſels. unh. on Alims 


ConsT1PA'T10N, kôn-stl-pà-shün. x. f. from 
conſlipate. | [2 5&9: 


1. The act of crowding any thing into leſs . 


room; condenſation. 

This worketh by the detention of the ſpirite, 
and conſtipation of the tangible parts. | 
Ban Nat, Hiſt. 


It requires either abſolute ſulneſs of matter, or 
a pretty cloſe conſtipation and mutual contact ol 
N 


its particles. . DBDenley 
2. Stqppage; obſtruction by plenitude. 

Ie inactivity of the gall occaſions a cen 

tion of the belly. _ Arbuth. — af 


Tilloiſen. L 3» The ſtate of having the body bound. 


7 CONSTETLLATE, kön-stéF.-lat. v. . 


with one general light. 


| [conflellatus, Lat.] To join luſtre; to ſhine 


of 


* » Clarendin.. 


- 


* e 


Cox sri rukxr, kOn-stit-O-tnt. adj. [con 
ſtituens, Lat.] That which makes any yang 
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. Corporeal frame. 


Ol any conſtant man. Sbat. Merchant of Venice. 


CON - 


what it is 7 - neceſſary to exiſtence; ele- 


mental ; eſſential ; that of which any thing 
conſiſts. | | 
Body, ſoul, and reaſon, are the three parts ne- 
cee ſſarily confituent of à man. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
All animals derived all the conftituent matter of 
their bodies, ſucceſfrvely, in all ages, out of this 
fund. | ; W odwerd. 
It is impoſſible that the figures and ſizes of its 
conſtituent particles, ſhould be ſo juſtly adapted as 
to touch one another in every point. 
| Bentley's Sermons, 
ConsTi/TUENT, kön-stlt“-ü-Ent. u. / 
1. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes or 
ſettles any thing in its peculiar ſtate. 
Their firſt compoſure and origination requires 
a higher and nobler confluent than chauce. 
; " | | Hale's Origin of Manlizd. 
4. That which is neceſſary to the fubſiſtence 
of any thing. 


The obſtruction of the meſentery is a great im- N 


pediment to nutrition: for the lymph in thoſe 
glands is a neceſfary conflituent of s 
; n Arbuth. on Alim. 
3. He that depntes another ; as, the repre- 
+ ſentatives in parliament diſregard their con- 
. fRiituents. | 


- 


| 
20 CONSTITUTE, köôn“-sti-töt. v. a. [con- 
.* Flituo, Lat.] | : 


1. To give formal exiſtence; to make any 
thing what it is; to produce. 
Prudence is not only a moral but chriſtian vir- 
tue, ſuch as is neceſſary to the conflituting of all 
- others. 

2. To erect; to eſtabliſh. 
5 We muſt obey laws appointed and conflituted by 
lawful authority, not againſt the law of God. 

an, Taylor's Holy Living. 

It will be neceſſary to conſider, how at firſt 
thoſe ſeveral churches were conflituted, that we 
may underſtand how in this one church they 
were all united. | Pearſon, 
3. Todepute ; toappoint another to an office. 


Cox sTrirur ER, k0n-'sti-t-thr. 1. . [from 
conſtitute.) He that conſtitutes or appoints. 

CoxnsTiTv'TION, kCn-8ti-tfi'-shan, 2. /. [from 
conſtitute.] ' Wie 

1. The act of conſtituting; enacting; de- 
puting ; eſtabliſning; producing» 


natural qualities. EI : 
This is more beneficial than any other conflitu- 
tin. . | | Bentley. 
This light being trajected through the parallel 
priſms, if it ſuffered any change by the refraction 
of one, it loſt that impreſſion by the contrary re- 
traction of the other; and ſo, being reſtored to 
its priſtine conſlitution, became of the ſame condi- 
tion as at firſt. _ y Newtoi"s Optics, | 


- Amongſt many bad effects of this oily cenſtitu- 


age, are not ſubject to ſtricture of fibres. | 
| | Arbutb. on Alim. 


or difeaſe. 


If ſuch men happen, by their native conflitu= | 
tion, to fall into the gout, either they mind it not 


at all, having no leſure to be ſick, or they uſe it 
„ke a dog, * 7 Temple. 
Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and har- 

mony of the members, animated by a bealthful 
Fogſlitation. | 2 


| Dryden, 
5. Temper of mind. EI OILY 
Danietas, according to the confitution of a dull 


his way. Sidn 
_ Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the 
"=> 22 oeld | 5, 


Could turn ſo much che conſtitution 


n by ſuſpecting every wing in 


| 


the aliment. | 


4 A con/tttute.] 


Decay Pieiy. 5 


2. State of being; particular texture of parts; | 


| 


- ; { 5. To confine; to preſs. | 
tion, there is ont advantage; ſuch who arrive to 


| . 


"a Temper of body, with reſpect to health | 


head, thinks no better way to ſhew himſelf wiſe | 8. To impriſon. 


| 


F 


CON 


" He defended himſelf with undaunted courage, 


and leſs paſſion than was expected from his confti- 
tution. - Clarendon, 
6. Eſtabliſhed: form of government; ſyſtem 
of laws and cuſtoms. 
The Norman conquering all by might, 
Mixing our cuſtoms, and the form of right, 
With foreign cotfitutions he had brought, Daniel. | 
7. Particular law; eſtabliſhed uſage ; eſta- 
bliſnment ; inſtitution. 
We lawfully may obſerve the poſitive conflitu- * 
tion, of our own-churches. Hooker. 
Conſtitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of the 
civil law, is that law whick is made and ordained 
by ſome king or emperor ; yet the canoniſts, by 
adding the word ſacred to it, make it to ſignify 
the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Aylife. 
ConsT1TU'T10NAL, kGn-5ti-tQ'-shun-Ul. adj. 
- {from conflitution.] | | 
1. Bred in the conſtitution; radical. 
It is not probable any conflitutional illneſs will be 
communicated with.the ſmall-pox by inoculation. 
Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Conſiſtent with the civil conſtitution ; legal. 
ConsT1Tu'T1ive, k6n'-sti-tfi-tlv, adj. {from | 


1. That which conſtitutes any thing what it 
is; elemental ; eſſential ; productive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, ſuch as, neither naturally conflitutive nor 
merely deſtructive, do preſerve or deſtroy. 
Brown's Fulgar Erreurt. 
The elements and con ituti ve parts of a ſchiſ- | 
matick, being the eſteem of .himſex, and the con- 
tempt of others. Decay Piety. 
2. Having the power to enact or eſtabliſh. | 
To CONSTRA'IN, kdn-strin. DV. As Leon - 
ftraindre, Fr. conſtringo, Lat.] | | 
4. To compel ; to force to ſome action. 
Thy fight, whach ſhould | 
Make our eyes low with joy, 9 
| Coen them weep. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
amur ſubdued, is England's palm alone ; 
The reſt beſieg d, but we confirain'd the town. 


| 


; Dryden. 
2: To hinder by force; to reſtrain. 
My fire in caves conflrains the winds, 
Can with a breath their clam'rous rage appeaſe ; 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas. Dryd. 
3. To neoefifate. - © * 
The ſcars upon your honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conftrained blemiſhes, 
Nothing deferv'd. 


EY OF 


CON 
In this northern tract our hoarſer 
Utter unripe and i conflrained notes, 8 
10. OS — to 4 — | g 
oft weapons of paternal per 
mankind began to — the — 
life, became overweak to reſiſt the firſt incl; 2 
tion of evil: or after, when it became — 2 
to cenſtrain it. , Tan 
COoNnSTRA'INABLE, kOn-$trV-nibl, 44 from 
conftrain.] Liable to conſtraint ; obnoxiou; 
to compulſion. - aa 
Whereas men before ſtood bound in conf.” 
- "ence to do as reaſon teacheth, they ar * 
virtue of human law, cogfrainable; and, if 11, 
outwardly tranſgreſs, puniſhable. 7 


CONSTRA'INEDLY, kon-stri'nd-1;, ady 
— conſlrain.] By conſtraint; by com. 
pulſion, 

What occaſion it had 


: given them to think 
their greater obduration in evil, that — 


froward and wanton deſire of innovation we did 
confirainedly thoſe things, for which conſcience 
was pretended. Hooker, 
Cons TRAINER, kon-stra-ntr, u. /. [from cop. 
train.] He that conſtrains. 
Cog STRAINT, kOn-stra'nt, n. /. [contraint, 
r.! 
1. Compulſion; compelling force; violence; 
act of overruling the deſire; confinement, 
did ſuppoſe it mould be on con ſtraint; 
But, heav'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary, 
| Shakeſp. Kin N ahn, 
Like you, a man; and hither led by £4 
Not by cenftraint, but by my choice, I came, 
Dryden's Indian Emper:ur, 
The conſtant defire of happineſs, and the c- 
Araint it puts upon us to a for it, nobody, 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty, Lach- 


Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 


2. Confinement. Out of uſe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and ray, 
Thro' long impriſonment, and hard corftraint. 
; Spenſer, 
To CONSTRTCT, k8n-strikt'. v. a. on 
Aringo, conſtridtum, Lat.] 
. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compaſs. 


2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 


Such things as conflri&? the fibres, and ſtrengthen 

the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
ConsSTRI'CT1ON, kOn-strik'-shin. 7. /. (from 
eonfiri#.) Contraction; compreſſion ; for- 
cible contraction. Compreſſion is from an 
outward force, ronſtrition from ſome qua- 


When to his luſt Zgyſthus gave the rein, 
Did fate or we the adult'rous act conftrain q 


| Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. To violate ; to raviſh. * 0 
Her ſpotleſs chaſtity, 
Inhuman traitors! you conſtrain'd and fore d. 
a | Shakeſp. Titus Andronicus. 


ö 


. 

When amidſt the fervour of the feaſt, 4 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conftrarngs, 

Thou may'ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins, Dryd. 

How the ſtrait ſtays the lender wailt confirain. 


3 | g Cay. 

6. To conſtringe. | 85 | 
When winter froſts conſtrain the fięld with cold, 

The ſcanty root can take no ſteady 
7. To tie; to bind. 

Scarce the weary 

When ruſhing on with ſhouts, he binds in chains 

The drowſy prophet, and his limbs conflrains. 


Dryden, | 


Conſftrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly | 
With party-colour'd plumes, a chattering pye. 


9. To force; to 
nature, - 


6, Dryden. . 
produce in oppoſition to 


' 


| 


1 


old. Dy yes. | | 
god had clos'd his eyes, | 


1 


lity; as the throat is compreſſed by a 
- bandage, and conftringed by a cold. 
The air, which theſe receive into the lungs, may 
ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant to the 
water; and the conffridtion or dilatation of it, may 
probably aſſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend in the 
water. [ Ray on the Creation, 
ConsSTRY'CTOR, KkGn-strik'-thr,. 1. .. [cor- 
firiftor, Lat.] That which compreſſes or 
contracts. | | 
He ſuppoſed the corftriers of the eye-lids mult 
be ſtrengthened in the ſuperciliouss 
| Anbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scrib. 
To CONSTRINGE, köôn-strin j. v. 4. [con- 
Atringo, Lat.] To compreſs ; to contract ; 
to bind; to force to contract itſelf, 
f ; _ © » » The dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
- Conſiring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun. 
Shakeſp. Troilur and Creſſida. 
Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory ſpirits, 
intoxicate, confiringe, harden the fibres, and coa- 
_ gulate the fluids. 1 air. Arbutbnat. 
ConsTRI/NGENT, kön- strin'-jent. adj. Loon. 
Leis f Lat.] Having the quality of 
binding or compreſſing. FE Try 


n Ip tC 


- CON 


well, or a conſervatory of ſnow, 
be more conffringent. 

* Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Winter binds 

'd bodies in a cold embrace 


b * ; Thomſon's Winter. 
TH ern, kön- strükt'. VU, . (con- 
us, Lat. 


222 


x. To build; to form; to compile; to con- 


titute. 


Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine attri- 
butes and prerogati ves, for whoſe manifeſting he 
was pleaſed to cenffruct this vaſt fabrick, 

8 Beoyl:'s Uſefulneſs of Natural Philoſophy. 

2. To form by the mind: as, he confiruded a 
new ſyſtem. : 

ConsTRU'CTION, k6n-strak'-shun. u. J. [con- 

ructio, Lat.] W ; 

1. The act of building, or piling up in a 
regular method. 

2. The form of building; ſtructure; con- 

formation. 
There 's no art 

To ſhew the mind's conſtruction in the face. Shak. 

The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat 
ſtones and flint: the conſtructiom was a little vari- 
ous, according to the nature of the ſoil, or the 

materials which they found. Arbuthnot. 

3. Un grammar.] The putting of words, 
duly choſen, together in ſuch a manner as 
is proper to convey a complete ſenſe. 

__ Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Some particles conſtantly, and others in cer- 
tain conſtru#ions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence 
contained in them, i Locke. 

4. The act of arranging terms in the pro- 
per order, by diſentangling tranſpoſitions; 
the act of interpreting ; explanation. 

This label, whoſe containing 
Is ſo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
His {kill in the conſtruction. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 

5. The ſenſe; the meaning; interpretation. 
In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle's 

words to have been uttered, yet herennto we do 

not require them to yield, that think any other 
conflruftion more ſound, ' Hooker. 
He that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put the 
beſt conſtru#ion on buſineſs and converſation. 
Collier on the Spleen. 
Religion, in its own nature, produces good 
will towards men, and puts the mildeſt conſtruction 
upon every accident that befals them. Spectator. 

6. Judgment ; mental repreſentation. 

It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable conſtruc- 
tians ſeem ſtrange, or favour of ſingularity, that we 
have examined this point. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or 
problem in geometry. 

8. Conftruftion of Equations, in algebra, is the 
method of reducing a known equation into 
lines and figures, in order to a geometri- 
cal demonſtration. i488 

_ ConsTrav'cTurE, k6n-struk'-tshir. . /. 

from confiru8.}- Pile; edifice; fabrick. 

They ſhall the earth's conflrudture cloſely bind, 
And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. Blaclm. 


To . kon's-thr. v. a. [confiruo, 


. To range words in their natural order; to 

difentangle tranſpofition. 

PI teach mine eyes, with meek humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read; 

Which * coop wit, that true heart's thought can 

„ F 

Will ſoon conceive, and learn to confirue 


* 


* 


—— 


well. 


Spenſer. 
Conflrue the times to their neceſfities, 


And you thall fay, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. | 

8 8 Sbalgp. Henry IV. 
Vor. I. N' X. 1 


+ * 


CON 


| 2- To interpret; to explain; to ſhew the 


| meaning. 
; I muſt crave that I be not ſo anderſtood or con- 
Arued, as if any ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
| could be done without the aid and aſſiſtance of 
God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. | Hooker. 
Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires ( 
may almoſt ſay) a grammar apart to eefirue him. 
* Dryden. 
Thus we are put to conſtrue and paraphraſe our 
own words, to free ourſelves either from the igno- 
rance or malice of our adverfaries. Stilli 


double meaning vaniſhes. Addi/. on Ancient Medals, 

| To CO'NSTUPRATE, kon'-sti-prit. v. a. 

| [conſlupro, Lat.] To violate; to debauch ; 

to defile. "#49 

ConsTUPRA'TION, KkOon-8ti-prY-shin. 2. /. 
[from confluprate.] Violation; defilement. 

CONSUBSTA/NTIAL, kön-süb-stän“-shaàl. 
adj. Icon ſubſtantialis, Lat.] 

I. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence. 
The Lord our God is but one God : in which 

indiviſible unity, notwithſtanding we adore the 
Father, as being altogether of himſelf, we glorify 
that conſubſiantial Word, which is the Son; we 
bleſs and magnify that co-effential Spirit, eternally 
proceeding from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. 

Hooker. 

. Being of the ſame kind or nature. 

It continueth a body c:nſubfantial with our ho- 
dies; a body of the ſame, both nature and meaſure, 
which it had on earth. Hooker. 

In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt 
was not c:nſubſiantial to ours, but of another kind. 

Brerewocd. 

ConsSUBSTANTIA'LITY, kGn-sdb-stin-shaV- 
I-ty. 1. /. [from conſubftantial.]  * | 

I. Exiſtence of more than one, in the ſame 
ſubſtance, 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
co=eternity and conſubfantiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven. 

Hammond en Fundamentals. 

2. Participation of the ſame nature, 

To Cons8UBSTA'NTIATE, kön-süb-stàn'-shaàt. 
v. a. (from con and ſubſtantia, Lat.] To 
unite in one common ſubſtance or nature. 

ConSUBSTANTIA'TION, kön- süb-stàn-shä“- 
shun. u. . [from conſubſtantiate.) The 
union of the body of our bleſſed Saviour 
with the ſacramental element, according 
to the Lutherans. 

In the point of conſub/lantiation, toward the latter 
end of his life, he changed his mind. Atterbury, 

3 köôn“-sül. 2. /. [conſul, conſulendo, 
Lat. 

1. The chief 
publick. 

Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 

Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shak. Coriolanus, 

C:nſuls of mod*rate power in calms were made; 
When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway d. 

Dryden, 

2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign parts 
to judge between the merchants of his na- 
tion, and protect their commerce. 

Co'N theta k6n'-shti-lar. adj. Cconſularis, 
Lat. 3 

1. Relating to the conſul. 

The conſular power had only the ornaments, 
without the force, of the royal authority. Spectator. 

2. Conſular Man, One who had been conſul. 

| Roſe not the conſular men, and left their places, 

So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down? Ben Feonſor's Cataline. 
Co'NSULATE, kGn'-shi-Iet. n. /. [conſulatus, 

Lat.] The office of conſul, 

His name and conſulate were effaced out of all 
publick regiſters and inſcriptions. Addiſon on Italy. 

| Co'xsULSHIP, kOn'-sul-ghip. 2. /. [from 

| conſul.) The office of conſul. 


4 


magiſtrate in the Roman re- 


When the word is confirued into its idea, the 


| 


| elders and ſcribes. 


CON 
The patricians ſhould do very 
To let the c-nſulfbip be fo defil'd. 
lovely hoy, with his auſpicious face, 
Shalt Pollio's Au. and 7 — grace, Dryd. 
» CONSU'LT, kda-sült“. v. 1. [conſulto, 
Lat.] To take counſel together ; to de- 
liberate in common: it has evith before 
the perſon admitted to conſultation, 
Every man, 
Aſter the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir d; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach ont. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
A ſenate houſe, wherein three hundred and 
twenty men fat conſulting always for the people. 
T Mac. viii. 15. 
Conſult not with the lothful for any work. 
; FEtcelur. XXXvii. 
He ſent for his boſom friends, with whom he 
moſt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper 
to them, the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon. 
To Consv'LT, köỹn-sült“. v. a. 


1. To aſk advice of: as, be conſulted hrs 
Friends; to conſult an author. 


2+ To regard; to act with view or reſpect to. 
We are, in the firſt place, to conſult the neceſ- 
ſities of life, rather than matters of ornament and 
delight. L'Eftra 
The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 

Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its ſafety, 
And guards our lives, while he neglects his own. 
Addiſon. 


8 


— 


3. To plan; to contrive. 
Thou haſt conſulted ſhame to thy houſe, by 
cutting off many people. Hab. ii. 10. 
Many things were there c:»ſu/ted for the future, 
yet nothing was poſitively reſolved. Clarenden. 
Co'nsSULT, k6n-8ult'. n. /. [from the verb, 
It is variouſly accented.] 
1. The act of conſulting. 
Yourſelf in perſon head one choſen half, 
And march t' oppreſs the faction in conſult 
With dying Dorax. Dryden's Don Sebaſtion, 
2. The effe& of conſulting ; determination. 
He ſaid, and roſe the firſt ; the council broke; 
And all their grave conſults diſfoly'd in ſmoke. 
Dryden 's Fables, 
3. A council; a number of perſons aſſem- 
bled in deliberation, 
Divers meetings and conſults of our whole num- 
ber, to conſider of the former labours. Bacon. 
A conſult of coquets below ICI} 
Was call'd, to rig him out a beau. - Swift. 
CONSULTA'T1ON, k6n-80l-ta'-shfin. x./.[from 
conſult.] 3. 
1. The act of conſulting ; ſecret deliberation. 
The chief prieſts held a cſultatian with the 
Mark, xv. 1. 
2. A number of perſons conſulted together ; 
a council. | | 
A conſultation was called, wherein he adviſed a 
ſalivation. ; Wiſeman of Abſceſſes. 
3. [In law.] Con/ſultatic is a writ, whereby a 
cauſe, being formerly removed by 
bition from the eccleſiaſtical court, or 
court chriſtian, to the king's court, is re- 
turned thither again: for the judges of the 
king's court, if, upon comparing the libet 
with the ſuggeſtion of the party, they do 
find the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not proved, 
and therefore the cauſe tor be wrongfully 
called from the court chriſtian ; then, upon 
this conſultation or deliberation, decree is to 
be returned again. _ Coqvell. 
ConsVU'LTER, kon-8al-tar. 2. , {from con- 
ſult.] One that conſults, or aſks counſel 
or intelligence, . ; 
Tt There 


3 


* 


c ON 


or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard. 
Deut. xvii, IT. 
ConsU'MABLE, kon-s&/-mAbl. adj. [from con- 
ſume.] Suſceptible of deſtruction; poſſible 

to be waſted, ſpent, or deſtroyed. 

Aſbeſtos doestruly agree in this common quality 
©  afcribed unto both, of being incombuſtible, and not 
conſumable by fire; but it doth contract ſo much 
ſaliginous matter from the carthy parts of the oil, 
t Rough it was tried with ſome of the pureſt oil, 
that in a very few days it did choak and extinguiſh 
the flame. Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Our growing rich or poordepends only on, which 
is greater or leſs, our importation or exportation of 
conſumable commodities. Locke. 


To CONSUME, kön-sd'm. v. a. [conſumo, 
Lat.] To waſte; to ſpend ; to deſtroy. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. 
Shakeſp. 
Thou ſhalt carry much ſeed out into the field, 
and ſhalt gather but little in; for the locuſts ſhall 
conſume it. , Deut. XVviii. 
Thus in ſoft anguiſh ſhe conſumer the day, 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomſon's Spring. 
To Consvu'/me, kon-sd'm. v. u. To waſte 
away ; to be exhauſted. 
Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph die; hke fire and powder, 
Which, as they meet, conſume, Sbat. Rom. and Jul. 
Cox sv MER, kon-sG'-mbir. . / [from con- 
fume.) One that ſpends, waſtes, or de- 
ſtroys any thing. | | 
Money may be conſidered as in the hands of the 
conſumer, or of the merchant who buys the com- 
modity, when made to export. Locke, 


To CONSU'MMATE, kön-süm“ mét. v. a. 
[conſommer, Fr. conſummare, Lat.] To 
complete; to perfect; to finiſh; to end. 
Anciently accented on the firſt ſyllable. 

Yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, will paſs 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. 
ö Fl Shakeſp. King Jobn. 

There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rites. 

, Shakeſp. 

begin the 


The perſon was cunning enough to 


deceit in the weaker, and the weaker ſufficient to | 


conſummate the fraud in the ſtronger. 
* Brown's Fulg. Err. 
He had a mind to cenſummate the happineſs of 
the day. Tatler. 


i gon Su MATE, kön- sum mẽt. adj. from the 


verb.] Complete; perfect; finiſhed ; om- 


nibus numeris abſolutus. 
do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate. 
y * TEE Sbalſp. 
Earth, in her rich attire 


Cunſummale, lovely ſmil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Gratian, among his maxims for raiſing a man 

to the moſt conſurmete greatneſs, adviſes to perform 
extraordinary actions, and to ſecure a good hiſto- 
xign, - W Addiſon's Freebolder. 

- - If a man of perfect and conſummate virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raiſes our pity, but not our 
terfour, e Addifon's Spectator. 


en, kon-sam-ma-shün. x. / 


from conſummate.] 


1 Completion; perfection; end. 3 
- That juſt and regular-proceſs, which it muſt be 


ſappoſed to take from its original to its conſumma- 


tion. 5 Adliſan s Spectator. 
2. The end of the preſent 


Quiet conſummation have, 


— 


ſyſtem of things; 
the end of the world. * 
From the firſt beginning of the world unte the 
laſt conſummation thereof, it neither hath been, nor 
can be, otherwiſe. oo 5 Hooker; 
3+ Death; end of life. 0 | 
-., -: Ghoſt, unlaid, ſorbear thee! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 


I do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 


CON 
There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, | Consu'myT10N, kön- sümp-shan. . /. [con- 


umptio, Lat.] 

11 act of conſuming; waſte; deſtruction. 
- In commodities, the value riſes as its quantity 
is leſs and vent greater; which depends upon its 
being preferred in its conſumption. Locke. 

2. The ſtate of matting or — 4 

Etna and Veſuvius have ſent forth flames for 
this two or three thouſand years, yet the moun- 
tains themſelves have not ſuffered any conſiderable 
diminution or conſumption ; but are, at this day, 
the higheſt mountains in thoſe countries, Word. 

3. Un phbyfick.} A wafte of muſcular fleſh. 
It is frequently attended with a hectick 
fever, and is divided by phyſicians into 
ſeveral kinds, according to the variety of 


its cauſes; Quincy. 
Conſumption ſow | 
In hollow bones of man. Shakheſp. Timon. 


The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not looked 
to, ſets them into a conſumption, dropſy, or other 
diſeaſe. Harvey. 
The eſſential and diſtinguiſhing character of a 
confirmed conſumption, is a waſting of the body by 
reaſon of an ulcerated ſtate of the lungs, attended 
with a cough, a diſcharge of purulgnt matter, and 
a heQick fever. Blackmore, 
Consu/meTiIvE, k6n-samp'-tiv. adj, [from 
conſume.] - 
1. Deſtructive; waſting; exhauſting ; hav- 
ing the quality of conſuming. 
A long conſumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand alliance than diſable France, 
Addiſon on the War. 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. 
Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than inſpiring 
the breath of conſumptive lungs, 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
The lean, conſumptive wench, with coughs de- 
EE. . 
Is call'd * tight, and ſlender maid. Dryden. 
By an exact regimen a conſumptive perſon may 
hold out for years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Consv/MPTIVENESS, kön- sümp“tlv-nis. 1. / 
[from conſimptive.] A tendency to a con- 
ſumption. | 
Consv'TILE, kon-s0'-tH. adj. [conſutilis, Lat. 
That is ſewed or ſtitched together. Did, 


To CONTA'BULATE, kdn-tib'/-0-lat. v. a. 
[contabulo, Lat.] To floor with boards. 
CONTABULA'TION, koOn-tab-O-1a-shin. 1. / 

[contabulatio, Lat.] A joining of boards 
together ; a boarding a floor, 
CONTACT, k0/n-takt. . /. [conta&us, Lat.] 
Touch; cloſe union; juncture of one 
body to another. , 
Phe Platoniſts hold, that the ſpirit of the lover 
doth paſs into the ſpirits of the perſon loved, which 
cauſeth the defice of return into the body; where- 
upon followeth that appetite of contra and con- 
junction. Bacon . Natural Hiftory. 
When the light fell ſo obliquely on the air, which 
in other places was between them, as to be all 
reflected, it ſeemed in that place of contacl to be 
wholly tranſmitted. Newton's Optichs. 
The air, by its immediate conta#, may coagulate 
the blood which flows along the air-bladders... 
Arbuthnit on Diet. 
ConTA'CT1oNn, kon-tak'-shin. . /. Icontactus, 
Lat.] The act of touching; a joining one 
body to another. 
at deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance, and 
deſtructive without corporal contaction, there is no 
high improbability. Brown's. FVulgar Errours. 


| CONTA*GION,. k6n-tY-jun. 1. J. {contagio, 


Lat.] Phy 
1. The emiſſion from body to body by which 
diſeaſes are communicated. | 


If we two be one, and thou play falſe, 


| . |; Being. ſtrumpeted by thy contagion.  * | 
Vuremoved be thy grave! Shakyp. Cymbelin:, 4 | | 


Shakeſp. Comedy of Errturs, | 


CON 


In infection and contegion from body to 
the plague and the-like, the infection is — wp 
many times by the body paſſive; but yet is, by the 
ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof, repulſed 


Bacon, 


2. Infection; propagation of miſchief, or 


diſeaſe, . 
Nor wi g eſs of intention 
ſcandal and contagion of example. e 
Down fell they, 
And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form. 
Catch'd by contagion. Milton's Paradiſe Leif 
3. Peſtilence 3 venomous emanations. | 
Will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 
To dare the vile contagion of the night? 
3 5 Shateſp. ulius Cz 
CoxTa'crovus, k6n-tY-jus. adj. Teen 2 
tagio, Lat.] Infectious; caught by ap- 
proach ; poiſonous ; peſtilential. 
The jades, 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
From their miſty jaws 
Breathe foul, centagieus darkneſs in the air, 
Shakeſp. HenryvI. 

We ſicken ſoon from her contagious care, 

Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair, 
Priar. 

ConT4'G10USNESS, kön-tà“-jüs-nls. 2, /. from 
contagious.) The quality of being conta. 
gious. 

20 CONTAIN, k6n-tYn. v. a. [ contines, 

Lat.) 

1. To hold as a veſſel. 

There are many other things which Jeſus did, 
the which if they ſhould be written every one, | 
ſuppoſe that even the world itſelf could not cn 
the books that ſhould be written; John, xxi. 25, 

Gently inſtruQed I ſhall hence depart, 
Greatly in peace of theught, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veſſel can contain. Milton. 

What thy ſtores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance, Mitten, 

2. To comprehend ; to compriſe. 

What ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 

Mean; or in herſumm'd up, in her contain'd. Mil. 
The earth, 


2 


Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 


Nor gliſt' ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. - 
8 Millor. 
3. To compriſe, as a writing. 
Wherefore alſo it is contained in the ſcripture. 
1 Pet. ii. 6. 
4. To reſtrain; to withhold; to keep within 
bounds. 
All men ſhould be contained in duty ever aſtcr, 
without the terrour of warlike forces, 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
Their king's perſon contains the unruly people 
from evil occaſions. Spenſer. 


I tell you, ſirs, 
If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient,—— 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves. 
Shakeſþs 
To CONTA'IN, ko0n-tY/n, v: . To live in con- 
tinence. | | | 
A I felt the ardour of my on. increaſe, till 1 
could no longer contain. Arbuthnct and Pope. 
CONTA'INABLE, kön-tà'n-Abl. adj. [from con- 
tain.) Poſſible to be contained. a 
The air, containable within the cavity of the 
eolipile, amounted to eleven grains. Boyle. 
To CONTA'MINATE, k6dn-tim'-I-nit. v. a. 
\ [contamino, Lat.] To defile; ta pollute 3 
to corrupt by baſe mixture. 
| Shall we now- ak 
Contaminate our fingers with baſe bribes ? 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar . 
A baſe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whilſt by a ſlave, no gentler than a dog, 
- His faireſt daughter is contaminated. 


hd * — 
+ 


Shakeſp. Henry V- 
f, ln n. 


* 
2 


m _ 9 _— — — 


CON 


1 not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
| 1 — the bed ſhe hach contaminated. Shak. Othel. 
I quickly ſhed 
Some of his baſtard blood, and in diſgrace 
Beſpoke him thus 5 — _ 
| miſbegotten I ſpill of thine. 
voy A d Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to 
fleſh, to a+ terreſtrial converſe; yet tis, like the 
| ſun, without contaminating its beams. 
| Glanville's Apol. 
He that lies with another man's wife, propa- 
gates children in another's family for him to keep, 
and contaminate; the honour thereof as much as in 
| him lies. Ali e's Parergon. 
ConTAMINA'T10N, k6n-tim-I-na'-shin, u. / 
[from contaminate.) Pollution; defilement, 
ConTE/MERATED, kGn-t&m'-E-ra-ted. adj. 
{contemeratus, Lat.] Violated ; PER 
To CONTE MN, k6n-t&m'. v. a. [contemno, 
Lat. ] To deſpiſe; to ſcorn ; to ſlight; to 
diſregard ; to neglect ; to defy. 

Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than ſtill cantemned and flattered, Shak. King Lear. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems 

To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
And excellent than what thy mind c:ntemns. Mile. 
Pygmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd, 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws; 
Then ſtrife enſued, _ Dryd. Virgil Z#neid. 
ConTe'MNER, kön- tèm-nür. 7. ſ. [from con- 
temn.] One that contemns; a deſpiſer; a 
E ſcorner - | | 
He counſels him to perſecute innovators of 
- worſhip, not only as contemners of the gods, but 
diſturbers of the ſtate. South. 
70 CONTEMPER. k6n-t&m/-pur. v. a. [con- 
tempero, Lat.) To moderate; to reduce 
to a lower degree by mixing ſomething of 
oppoſite qualities. 
The leaves qualify and contemper the heat, and 
hinder the evaporation of moiſture. 
Fay on the Creat. 
CoxnTE'MPERAMENT, k0On-t&m'-pe&-ri-ment. 
n. ſ. [from contempero, Lat.] The degree 
of any quality. | 
There is nearly an equal contemperament of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hotteſt part 
of the atmoſphere. Derham. 
To CONTE/MPERATE, k6n-t&m'-pE-rit. v. a. 
[from contemper.) To diminiſh any quality 
by ſomething contrary; to moderate; to 
temper, | 
The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiſten 
and c:ntemperate the air, but refreſh and humec- 
tate the earth. . Brown. 
If blood abound, let it out, regulating the pa- 
tient's diet, and contemperating the humours. 
& Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ConTEmPERA'TION, kön-tém-pë-rà-shun. 
15 [from contemperate-] 
1. Lhe act of diminiſhing any quality by ad- 
mixture of the contrary; the act of mo- 
derating or tempering. ot 
The uſe of air, without which there is no con- 
tinuation in life, is not nutrition, but the centem- 
þrrati:n of feryour in the heart. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
2. Proportionate mixture ; proportion. 
There is not greater variety in men's ſaces, 
and in the contemperati n of their natural hu- 
mours, than there is in their phantaſies. 
| : Ha'e's Origin f Mankind. 


[contemplor, Lat. This ſeems to have been 


_ conſider with continued attention; to ſtu- 
df ; to meditate. 5 


mind to contemplate What we have a great deſire 
r 7 Watts. 


- 


To CONTE/MPLATE, kön-tem“plät. v. 4. 
once accented on the firſt ſyllable.] To. 


* 


There is not much difficulty in confining the 


CON 
o CoxnTE'MPLATE, kön-téèm-plät. v. n. To 
muſe; to think ſtudiouſly with long at- 
tention. » 
So. many hours muſt I take my reſt ; 
So many hours muſt I contemplate. Shak. Henry V1. 
Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod 
upon, contemplating over the ſame as if he had 
been Jupiter. Peacham, 
How can I conſider what belongs to myſelf, 


when I have been ſo long con/emplating on you? 
Dryden's Fuv. Preface. 


CoNnTEMPLA'TION, k6n-tem-pli'-shain. 2. /. 
[from contemplate.] 8 
t. Meditation; ſtudious thought on any ſub- 
ject; continued attention. i 
How now ? what ſcrious contem Ration are you 
in? Shakeſp. 
Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is 
brought into the mind, for ſome time actually in 
view. ¶Loc le. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of the 
ſoul, employed in attention to ſacred 
things. 
I have breath'd a ſecret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplaticn, 
Only attended by Neriſſa here. 
| Sbaleſp. Merch. of Venice. 
3. The faculty of ſtudy : oppoſed to the 
power of action, 


| tice, according to that general diviſion of objects; 
ſome of which entertain our ſpeculation, others 
employ our actions. Seuth, 
ConTE'MPLATIVE, kOn-temp'-la-tlv. adj. 
[from contemplate.) 
1. Given to thought or ſtudy ; ſtudious ; 
thoughtful. 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature's books. Denham. 
2. Employed in ſtudy ; dedicated to ſtudy. 
] am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate affairs : 
my life hath rather been contemplative than active. 
Bacon, 
Contemplative men may be without the plea- 
ſure of diſcovering the ſecrets of ſtate, and men 
of action are commonly without the pleaſure of 
tracing the ſecrets of divine art. Grew's Coſmalogia, 
3. Having the power of thought or medita- 
tion... + | | 
So many kinds of creatures might be to exer- 
ciſe the contemplative faculty of man. Eu 
Ray on the Creation. 


ConTE MPLATIVELY, kon-temp'-li-tiy-ly. 
ad, (from contemplative.] Thoughtfully ; 
attentively ; with deep attention. 


ConTEMPLA'TOR, kon-tem'-pla-thr. n. /. 
[Lat.] One employed in ſtudy ; an enquir- 
er after knowledge; a ſtudent. 

In the Perſian tongue the word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
ſcience. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

The Platonick contemplators reject both theſe 
deſcriptions, founded upon parts and colours. 

Braun Fulg. Errours. 


kon- tem- pò-rèr- Y. 


CONTE MPORARY, 
adj. [contembvorain, Fr.) 
x, Living in the ſame age; coetaneous. 
Albert Durer was cantemperary to Lucas. 


- Dryden's Dufreſney. 
2. Born at the ſame time. | | 
A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 
And loves his old tontemperary trees. 
3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time. | 
It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame ; or bring 
ages paſt and future together, and make them 
contemporary. ; | Locle. 


| 
Cowley. | 


| ConTE/meoRARY, kOn-tem/-pd-rer-F. u. J. 
One who lives at the ſame time with ano- 
* 


— 


| 


There are two functions, contemplation and prac- 


| 


I. - : 


CON 


All this in blooming youth you have achiev'd ; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev'd. Dryden. 
- As he has been favourable to me, he will hear 

of his kindneſs from our contemporaries ; for we 

are fallen into an age illiterate, cenſorious, agd 
detracting. Dryden: Juv. Preface. 

The active part of mankind, as they do moſt 

for the good of their contempor aries, very deſcrved- 
ly gain the greateſt ſhare in their applauſes. 

a Addiſen' Freebolder. 

To ConTE'MPORISE, kön-tém“-pö-rIz. v. a. 

[con and tempus, Lat.] To make contem- 

rary ; to place in the ſame age. 

The indifferency of their exiſtences, contempori/- 
ed into our actions, admits a farther conſidera- 
tion. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 

CORTE RET? kon-tEmpt'. 1. ſ. [contemptus, 
at, | 
I, e act of deſpiſing others; flight regard; 
Corn. : 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 


not bow. Zuber. 
The ſhame of being miſerable, þ 

Expoſes men to ſcorn and baſe centempt, 

Even from their neareſt friends, Denham. 


There is no action, in the behaviour of one 
man towards another, of which human nature 
1s more impatient than of contempt ; it being an 


uſeleſſneſs and inability, and a ſpiteful endeavanr 
to engage the reſt of the world in the ſame light 
eſteem of him. South, 


contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be great, the con- 
tempt of which is great. . Addifſor. 
2. The ſtate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 
The place was like to come unto contempt. 
2 Mac. iii. 18. 


* 


contempt. | 
1. Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. 
No man truly knows himſelf, but he groweth 
daily more contemptible in his own eyes. | 
Taylor's Guidg to Devotion. 
| From no one vice exempt, 
And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempt. Pope's Ep. 
2. Deſpiſed; ſcorned ; neglected. 


that does not confound the moſt enlarged under- 
ſtanding. - Locke. 
3. Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe ; contemptuous- 
This is no prope ule. | | 
If ſhe ſhou 


tiòle ſpirit. Shatgfp. 
ConTE'/MPTIBLENE SS, kön-témp“tibl-nis. 2 
[from contemptible.] The ſtate of being con- 
temptible; the ſtate of being deſpiſed; 
meanneſs; vileneſs; baſeneſs; cheapneſg. 
Who, by a ſteddy practice of virtue, comes to 
diſcern the contemptibleneſs of baits Where with he 
allures us. Decay of Pia. 
Cox rE M TI BTL, kon-temp-tIb-Iy. ad v. from 
contemptible.] Mcanly ; in a manner deſerv- 
ing contempt. | OTE 
Know'ft thou not ; 
Their language, and their ways? 
And reaſon not corlemptibly.. 
ConTE/MPTUOUs, kön- 


temp'-ta-as. 


ad;. 


lent. - - 85 
Io negle . God all aur lives, and know: that 
we neglect him; to offend God voluntarily, and 
know that we offend him, caſting our hopes oo 
the peace which we traſt to make at parting is no 
other _-_ a rebellious preſumption, aud  eveu a 
33 2 


undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter 


Cox TEN PTIBLE, kön -tèmp-tlbl. -«dj. from 


5 Cemempiung 


His friend ſmil'd ſcornſul, and with proud 


There is not ſo centemptible a plant or animal, x 


d make tender of her love, tis very 
poſſible he'll ſcorn it; for the man hath a crntemp- - 


- 


They alſo know, f 
Milton's Par. L. f 


[from contempt.] Scornful; apt to deſpiſe | 
ufing words or actions of contempt ; inſo- 
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contemptu-t's Koghing to ſcorn and deriding of | CONTENT „kön- tent“. adj. [ contentus, Lat.] ] Þ shall prove theſe writings not e 


: | þ [ | Oufnterfe;ts 
God, his laws, and precepts. 1. Satisfied, fo as not to repine ; eaſy, though but authentick; and the contents true, an * 
Rateigd's Hiſt. of the World. not highly pleaſed. P s Ys 5 of a divine original. Gre: — 
Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous harſh, | Horn to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, The-contents of both books come before fe 
Contemptu>us, proud, fet on —_— — One would have thought ſhe ſhould ha ve been coatent | of the firſt book, in the thread of the ſtory. x 
24 en Agonifits. | To manage well that mi overnment. Dryd. | Addiſon's $ 
Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, Who — is . : 221. Cotrairarron,kine2nti auf „ * 
entertained the moſt contemptuous opinion of the | A man. is perſectly content with the ſtate he is in,, content.] Satisfaction; content. Out of n= 
Jews. | Atterbury. | when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs. Locke. I ſeek no better warrant than my own conſe. 
CoxnTE MPTUOU 81 v, kon- tẽmpꝰ tu bis-ly.adv. Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, ence, nor no greater pleaſure than mine OWN cine 
from cont tuous.) With ſcorn; with de- Content with ſcience in the vale of peace. ff FTentation. * Sidney, 
ſhite ; ſcornfully ; deſpitefully. | * | EN Pope's Epiſtles. Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority gr 
I throw my name againſt the bruiſing ſtone,” 2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. Gordianus, the government was with great 
Trampling centapgyanyy on thy diadem. dee. Submit you to the people's voices, OI ISI ESE Rands of Mifithens 
; The apoſtles and moſt eminent Chriſtians were Allow their officers, and be conte: b a pedant. N : Bacon, 
; poor, and uſed comemptucuſly. Tayl r Hey Living. To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Sha lep. Cortelanus. The ſhield was not long after incruſted with a 


If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will be | 70 Con TE u, k0n-tint'. 2. a. [from the ad- | be ruſt, and is the fame, a cut of which hach 
treated een, in age; and the baſer his ne- jective. ] P ( —_ — _ 4472600 - 2 CON! ene 
mes, the more intolerable the affront. L Zftrange. | x, To ſatisfy, ſo as to ſtop complaint; not err gx. 10 * t la routhnt and Pope, 
A wiſe man would not ſpeak c:nemptuoyſly ofa | to offend; to appeaſe, without plenary "from : [ra Bas 804 ** * adj, 
prince, though out of his dominions. T | happineſs or complete gratification. content.] Satisfied; at quiet; not re. 


ConTE MPTUOUSNESS, k0n-tEmp'-tfi-ais-nls. — Content thyſelf with this much, and let this ſa- 8 G _ noe rn me; caly, the? 
„. . [from contemptuous.] Diſpoſition to | tisfy thee, that I love thee. Sidney. 1 — 4 — 22 ſuſferance to obtain; 
contempt ; inſolence. Dick. Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves to other kingd _ me ** 17 — * — * 

7» CONTE/ND, kôn-tend“. v. 1. [contendo, | threaten, when they could deſtroy. Tillotſon. : * Knaller's H; "vo 

Lat.] | Do not content yourſelves with obſcure and con- Dream not of other worlds, N 
1+ To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition, fuſed ideas, where clearer are to be attained. - Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, 
| HeRor's forchead fpit forth blood : Watts's Ligick. | Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. 
At Grecian fwords c:ateniing. Shakeſp. Coriclanus, 2. To pleaſe; to gratify. 4 ö Milton's Par. Lf 
His wonders and his praiſes do contend Is the adder better than the eel, If he can deſcry - ; 
Which ſhould be thine or his. S>zeſp. Macbeth. Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Sag. Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls 
Death and nature do c:ntend about them, It doth much content me, And begs his fate, and then contented falls. F 
Whether they live or dic. Shateſp. Macheth. | To hear him ſo inclin'd. Shakeſp, Hamlet. Neko 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contexd with If a man ſo temper his aQions, as in ſome one To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves, 
them in battle; for I will not give thee of their of them he doth content every faction, the muſick Like you contentad with his native groves. Pope, 
land. Deut. ii. 9g, | ol praiſe will be fuller. Bacon. | CONTE/'NTEDNESS, kOn-ten'-tid-nls, 1. 
2. To vie; to act in emulation. Wheat 1s contented with a meaner earth, and | [from contented.] State of ſatisfaction in any 
You ſit above, and fee vain men below contenting with a ſuitable gain. Carew's Cornwall, lot. 
Cantend for what you only can beſtow. Dryden. Con rE'Nr „ k6n-tdnt'. 2. , [from the verb.] Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a calmer of 


3. It has for before the ground or cauſe of 1. Moderate happineſs; ſuch ſatisfaction as, unquiet thoughts, a moderator of paſſions, a pro- 


contention, : curer of contenteineſs. Waltor's Angler, 
The queſtion which our author would contend 9 * ConTE'NTION, kG6n-ten'-Shin. u. ſ. [conten- 
Fer, if he did not forget it, is, what perſons have | W , tio, Lat.] 
; | Nought 's had, all's ſpent, 
a right to be obeyed. Locke. | Where our deſire is got without content. I, Strife; debate; conteſt ; quarrel ; mutual 
4. Sometimes about. | Shateſp. Macheth, oppofition. | | 
He will find that ay things f. con- One thought content the good to be enjoy d; Can we ou manners aſk what was the diſſe- 
terded about were trivial. dy of Piety. | This every little accident deſtroy d. Dryd. +664 "Fe 
5. It has coith before the opponent, | A wile content his even ſoul ſecur d; L. —— Safely, I think; twas a contention in publick, 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd. a ; Shakeſp. 
When dying clouds centexd with growing light. wo, | Smith on Philips, Avoid fooliſh queſtions and genealogies, and 
Sbakeſp, Henry VI. | a. Acquieſcence ; ſatisfaction in a thing un- | ©"#*4ions and firivings. Tit, Wb, 9. 
If we confider him as our Maker, we cannot examined. Can they keep themſelves in a perpetual contex- 
contend with him. | Temple. | | Others for language all their care expreſs, | tion with their eaſe, their reaſon, and their God, 
6. Sometimes ag þ And value books, as women men, for dreſs; . - and 5 endure a ſhort combat with * * 
In ambitious ſtrength I did Their praiſe is ſtill the ſtile is excellent; 1 Eg Decay of Picty. 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coridlanus, | The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. The ancients made contention the principle * 
© T6 Contitnn, kön- tend“. v. a. To diſpute F e 
-any thing; to conteſt. 3. From contentus, contained.] That which | un: is 1 
N ; : j . . . v4 union of all parties in the middle and common 
eir airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, is contained, or included, in any thing. War 132 . 
And on the green cuntend the wreſtler s prize. , Though my heart's content firm love doth bear, 1 n Tory of the 5 
av g . fr ante 2. Emulation; endeavour to excel. 
ph W Dryden's e. | Nothing of that ſhall 4s Sons and brother at a ſtrife! 
A time of war at length will come, 3 Sbalgp. What 3 1 a rfl ? 
When Carthage ſhall c-atexd the world with Rome. | Scarcely any thing can be determined of the No N 8 5 r 
nt ON Dryden." particular contents of any fingle maſs of ore by | es but a iweet % % „ vi 
- Thus low we lie, | I mere inſpection. Water” Shakeſp. Hen, V1. 


Shut from this day and that contended ſky, - Dryd. Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 3 Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour ; vehemence of 


ConTEe/ndeENT, kön-ten'-dent. 2. / [from animals: in a weak habit ſerum might affor d c—_ OED earneſtneſs and contention to effect 


| rontend.] Antagoniſt; opponent; cham- other contents. IN; Arbuthnet, what you are about, will continually ſuggeſt to 
E pion; combatant. Not uſed. 4+ The power of containing; extent; capa- you ſeveral artifices. ; Haller. 
| In all notable changes and revolutions, the cs. city. | This is an end, which at firſt view appears 
4 | rendents have been ſtill made a prey to the third This iſland had then fiſteen hundred ſtrong ſhips | worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain. Rogers. 
| 11 | L Eftrange. | of great toatent. | Bacon. | ConTe'nTiOus, kön-ten'-sbüs. | adj. [from 
CouTE'NDER, k0n-ten'-dar. . /. [from con- | It were good to know the geometrical content, | contend.] Quarrelſome ;, given to debate; 
en.] Combatant; champion. figure, and ſituation of all the lands of a kingdom, perverſe ; nõt peaceable. | 

"The contenders for it look upon it as undeniable. | according to natural bounds. Thou thinkeſt much that this cententions ſtorm 

EN. ff " Locke © - Cera Billsof Mortality. Invades as to the Kin.  Shakeſp. King Laar. 

- Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſtgwhereJ 5. That which is compriſed in a writing. In here are certain contentious humours that are 

me two ener do really believe the different this ſenſe the plural only is in uſe. never to be pleaſed. L' Eftrange- 

| ytopelitivte which they ſupport. Sp 6 I have a letter from her, | Reſt made them idle; idleneſs made them cu- 


ot ſuch contents as you will wonder at. Sale. rious, and curioity contentious. Decoy of Fiuy. 
| 1 | CoNTENTIOUS 


CON 


r ous dition, kön-ten“-shös. 
cn A 3 has a power to 
judge and determine differences between 
<6ntending parties. The lord chief juſ- 
tices, and judges, have a contentious juriſ- 
dition ; but the lords of the treaſury, and 
the commiſſioners of the_ cuſtoms, have 
none, being merely judges of accounts 
and tranſactions. | Chambers. 
kön-tén-shüs-Iy. adv. 


ONTE NTIOUSLY | 
5 from contentions.) Perverſely ; quarrel- 
" ſomely. 


We ſhall not c:ntentiouſly rejoin, or only to juſ- 
eify our own, but to L and confirm his ma- 
turer aſſertions. Brown. 

ConTe/nTIOUSNESS, kön- tän -shüös-nis. n. /. 
from contentious.) Proneneſs to conteſt; 

: perverſeneſs ; turbulence 3 quarrelſome- 
"= not contenti-uſneſe, and cruelty, and ſtudy of 
revenge, ſeldom fail of retaliation ? 

| OO » Bentley's Sermons. 

ConTE/NTLESS, k6n-tEnt'-lls. adj. (from con- 
tent.] Diſcontented ; diſſatisfied ; uneaſy. 

Beſt ſtates, contentleſs, 

Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content. Shakeſp. Timon. 

ConTE/NTMENT, köôn-tent-mènt. . / [from 
content, the verb.) ; 

1. Acquieſcence, without plenary ſatisfac- 

n. 5 N 

— men's contentment muſt be wrought by ſtra- 

tagern : the uſual method of fare is not for them. 

| Hes fer. 

Submiſſion is the only reaſoning between a 

creature and its Maker, and contentment in his will 
is the beſt, remedy we can apply to misfortunes. 

* Temle. 


C:ntentment, without external honour, is humi-] Which hath only the knowledge, not practice, of 


lity ;- without the pleaſure of eating, temperance. 
| n Grew's Ceſmolggia. 
Some place · the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe; 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. 
| - PZ - *Pope's Eſſay. 
But now no ſace divine contentment wears, 
"Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. Pope. 
2. Gratification. | 
At Paris the prince ſpent.one whole day, to grve 
his mind ſome contentment in viewing of a famous 
city Witten. 


coxrzAuixous, kön-tür-ml- ns. adj: [con- 


terminus, Lat.] Bordering upon; touching 


at the boundaries. ; 
This conformed ſo many of them, as were-con- - 


 terminous to the colonies and garriſons, to the Ro- 


man laws. | 
 ConTErR&A/NEOUS, kön- tér-rà“n 


yds. adi. 


{rerterraneus, Lat.] Of the ſame country. 


| Did. 
To CONTEST, kön-tèst“. v. a. [contefter, 
Fr. probably from contra teſtari, Lat.] To 
diſpute; to controvert; to litigate; to 
call in queſtion. 4 WY 
"Tis evident upon what account none have pre- 
" ſumed to cent the proportion of theſe ancient 
pieces. Dryden : Dufreſnty. 
To ConTe'sT, köôn- test“. v. n. | 
1. To ſtrive; to contend : followed by avith. 
The difficulty of an argument adds to the plea- 
: 2 of conteſting with it, when there are hopes of 
victory. | | 
2. To vie; to emulate. 1 | 
I do co 
As hotly and asnobly with thy — 
As ever in ambitious ſtrength 1 did | 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Of man, who dares in pomp with- [ove conteſt, 
Vachavg'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleſt ? 
OREN 3 ee . 


| 


Burnet. | 


the ſalts it rarries u 


C ON 


Co'nTEST, kon'-tEst. 2. /. [from the verb. 
It is now accented on the firſt ſyllable.] 
Diſpute ; difference ; debate. 

This of old no leſs cent did move, | 

Than when for Homer's birth ſev'n cities ſtrove. 
Denham. 

A definition is the only way. whereby the 
meaning of words can be known, without leaving 
room for c:nteſt about it. . Locke. 
Leave all noiſy conteft;, all immodeſt clamours, 

. and brawling language, | Watts. 

-ConTE'STABLE, kOn-tEs'-tabl. adj. [from 
conteſt.] That may be conteſted ; diſput- 
able ; controvertible. 

ConTE'STABLENESS, k6n-t&8-tibl-nls. n. /. 
[from conteftable.] Poſſibility of conteſt. 

Dia. 

ConTESTA'TION, kGn-t&s-tY-shin. . / 
[from — The act of conteſting; de- 
bate; ſtrife. 


— — 


worſe, divers conteflations even with the queen 
herſelf. Witton.. 

After years ſpent in domeſtick, unſociable con- 
teftations, ſhe found means to withdraw. Clarenden. 


To weave together ; to unite by interpoſi- 
tion of parts. This word is not in uſe. 
Nature may contex a plant, though that be a per- 
fectly mixt concrete, without having all the ele- 
ments previouſly preſented to her to compound 
it of, Boyle. 
The fluid body of quickſilver is contexed with 
in ſublimation. Boyle. 
Co'NTEXT, kon'-tekst. n. ſ. [contextus; Lat.) 
The general ſeries of a diſcourſe; the 


follow the ſentence quoted. 
That chapter is really a repreſentation of one, 


his duty ; as is manifeſt from the context. '1 
Hammond en Fundamentals, 
ConTE'xT, kön- tékst“. adj, [from contex.] 
Knit together; firm. 
Hollow and thin, for lightneſs ; but withal con- 
text and firm, for ſtrength, _ 
Derbam s Phyfico-T beolegy. 
ConTE/XTURE, kOn-tEks'-tshar. u. ſ. [from 
contex.] The diſpoſition of parts one 
amongſt others; the compoſition of any 
thing out of ſeparate parts; the ſyſtem ; 
the conſtitution ; the manner in which 
any thing is woven or formed. (= 
He was not of any delicate ceatexture; his 
limbs rather ſturdy than dainty. Wotton. 
Every ſpecies, afterwards expreſſed, was pro- 
duced from that idea, forming that wonderful 
contexture of created beings, Dryden Dufreſmy. 
Hence gan relax 8 
The ground's contexture ; hence Tartarian dregs, 
Sulphur and nitrous ſpume, enkindling fierce, 
Bellow'd within their darkſome caves. Phitrpe. 
This apt, this wiſe centexture of the ſea, 
Makes it the ſhips, driv'n by the winds, obey; 
Whence hardy merchants fail from ſhore to ſhore. 
Blackmore: * 
ConTIGNaA'TION, kon-tig-ni-shin,- 2. . 
[ contignatio, Lat.] 
1, A frame of beams joined together; a 
ſtory, | 
8 porch, or eloiſter, or the like, of 
one contignati;n, and not in ſtoried buildings. 


Where more of the orders than one ſhall be 
ſet in ſeveral ſtories or contigzatiens, there muſt be 
an exquiſite care to place the columns one over 
another, ; Wotton. 


2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick of 
wood. 3 ; ] * 
Cox riocv'iry, kon-ti-giY-I-th, 1. /. [from 

; ion in 


'F 


Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and, which was | 


To CONTEX, kdn-tbks'. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] 


parts of the diſcourſe that precede and | 


 Hadton's Architefure. | 


CON. 


. which two bodies or countries touch upon 
each other. | 
He defined magnetical attraction to be à n 
tural imitation and diſpoſition conforming unto 
contiguity. 3 Breton. 
The immediate centiguity of that convex were 
a real ſpace. Halt: Origin of Mankind. 
CONTFGUOUS, kon-tig/-u-bs. adj. Lconti- 
guus, Lat. 


1. Meeting ſo as to touch; bordering upon 
each other ; not ſeparate. 

Flame doth not mingle with flame as air doth' 
with air, or water with water, but only remain- 
eth contiguous 5 as it cometh to-paſs betwixt con- 
fiſting bodies. | Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

f The loud miſrule 
Of chaos far remov d; leſt fierce extremes, 
C:ntiguous, might diſtemper the whole frame. 


Alton. 
The Eaſt and Weſt, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick point 
Only divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are {till contiguous, 
| Denbom's Sepby. 
Diſtinguiſn them by the diminution of che 


by the participation of their colours. | 
| t Dryden's Dufreſnoy 
When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of 
the paper did not appear fully divided from one 
another, but ſcemed contiguous at one of their 
angles. Newton's Optics, 
2. It has ſometimes with. 
Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, but. 


moiſteneth it not, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
CoxTi'6UuousLY, kön-tig-ü-üs-Iy. adw. 


[from contiguoug.] Without any interven- 
"ng Tpaces, 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place, 
The next of kin centiguouſiy embrace, 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. 
5 Dryden*s Ovid. 
ConTY!GUOUSNESS, kon-tig'-fi-as-nis, u. . 


[from contiguous.) Cloſe connexion ; cohe- 
rence, ; | | Dic. 
Co'xTINENCE, kön- tl-néns. 7 n. ſ. [conti- 


1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. | 
He knew what to ſay ; he knew alſo when to 
leave off, a continence which is practiſed by few 
writers. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
2. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. | 
Content without lawful venery, is continence ; 
without unlawful, chaſtity, _ Grew's Coſmelegia, 
3. Chaſtity in general. | 
| Where is he ?— | 
In her chamber, making a ſermon of conti« 
nency to her, and rails, and ſwears, and rates. 
Shakeſp. Taming of the Shreuw. 
Suffer not diſhonour to approach 
Th' imperial ſeat; to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſtice, continence, and nobility. 
 Shakeſp. Titus Andrenicuc, 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſure. 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence : ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows; continexce, 
of married perſons, 
5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. 
Anſwers ought to be made before the fame 
judge, before whom the ſitions were pro- 
duced; Jeſt the centinence of the courſe ſhould be 
divided; or, in other terms, leſt there ſhould be a 
diſcontinuance of the cauſe, Ayliff's Parergon, 


, 


| CONTINENT, kdn'-ti-ntnt. adj. [conti2 


nens, Lat.] 
1. Chaſte; r Fay lawful pleaſures, 
1 L 


Hath been as continent, as chaſte, as true, 


» Þ 


contiguous.) Actual contact; fituati 


1. Refirained 
| Lpeay 


lights and ſhadows, joining the centigu2us objects 


Co'NTINENCY, kon'-tl-nen-sy. nentia, Lat.] 


Taylor. 


As I am now unhappy.” Sbalgſp. Winter's Tales. 
. moderate ; Temperate. - 
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* you; have à continent forbearance, till the | ie that is of a merry heart, hath a cn, | continuate and undivided, as we fee in dee : 
: 0 Nr rage goes lower. Shakeſp. King Lear. | feaſt, - Proverbs, xv. | and thick glaſſes, | 0 
3. Continuous; connected. | Other care perhaps ConTINUATELY, Kkon-tin'-0-3t.13, = 
Ihe north-eaſt part of Aſia, if not c:ntinent May have diverted from continual watch [from continuate.] With continuity; with. 
with the-weſt ſide of America, yet certainly is the Our great forbidder. f Milton. out interruption. 
' leaſt disjoined by ſea of all that coaſt of Aſia. is all blank ſadneſs, or continua tears. Pepe. The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſſions, 
| Brerewoed on Languages. | ,, In law.] A continual claim is made from but it falls continuately, and with force. Willis,” 
3. Oppoſing ; reſtraining. time to time, within every ba and day, | CONTINUATION, kGn-tin -0-7-Shtin, 1. , Cc 
=>, My deſire g to land or other thing, which, in ſome re- | [from continuate.] Protraction, or ſucceſigh | 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, ſpect, we cannot attain without danger. uninterrupted. 
That did oppoſe my will. Shatyp. | For example, if I be diſſeiſed of land, into _ Theſe things muſt needs be the works of Pro. 
 Co'nTInENT, k6n'-ti-nent. a. J. [continens, | which, though I have right into it, I dare | gry 0 the continuation of the ſpecies, and up. 
Lat.] > | not enter for fear of beating ; it behooveth N e world. N Pas, C 
1. Land not disjoined by the ſea from other | me to hold on my right of entry to the 11 an 228 ut the ſecond part of tie 
lands. f beſt opportunity of me and mine heir, by Cc Ay. ng 10 t F * * * Drite, 1. 
Whether this portion of the world were rent approaching as near it as 1 can, once every | CON 32 n-tin'-U-a-tly. n. /. [from 
By the rude ocean from the continent, year as long as I live; and ſo I ſave the NY n expreſſion noting perma. 
Or thus created, it was ſure deſign d right of entry to my heir. Coavell. nence or duration. 1 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind. Waller. . p ſd fo ] To theſe may be added continuatives : as, Rome 
| The declivity of rivers will be ſo much the leſs, 3. It is ſometimes uſed for perpetual. remains to this day; which includes at leaſt tw, 
| and therefore the continents will be the leſs drain- | CONTUNUALLY, k6n-tin'-Q-al-y. ad v. [from propoſitions, viz. Rome was, and Rome is, 
ed, and will gradually increaſe in humidity; |  continual.]} , Watts; Ligich, 
755 Bentley's Sermons. 1. Without pauſe; without interruption. Cox rix vA“ rox, kon-tin-ti-a-tar. 2. % (from 
2+ That which contains any thing. This The drawing of boughs into the inſide of a continuate.] He that continues or keeps up 
ſenſe is perhaps only inShakefpeare. room, where fire is continually kept, hath been the ſeries or ſucceſſion, 
| O cleave, my ſides! tried with grapes. Bacon. It ſeems injurious to Providence to ordain a way 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent ; 2. Without ceaſing. of production which ſhould deſtroy the producer, 2 
Crack thy frail caſe, Shak. Antony and Cleopatra, | Why do not all animals continually inereaſe in or contrive the continuation of the ſpecies by the 
 . Cloſe pent-up guilts SE bigneſs, during the whole ſpace of their lives ? deſtruction of the continuator. Brown's V ulg. Err, 
Rive your contending continents. Shak. King Lear. Bentley's Sermons. | To CONTIN UE, kon-tin'-Qi. v. u. Lcontinuer, 
To CONTT'NGE, k6on-ti'nj. v. u. [contingo, | ConT!NUANCE, kgn-tin'-G-ans. 2. . [from Fr. continuo, Lat.] 
Lat.] To touch; to reach; to happen. Did. continue.] 1, To remain in the ſame ſtate, or place. 
.ConT1' NGENCE, k6n-tin-jens n./. [from 1. Succeſſion uninterrupted. The multitude continue with me now three days, 
CONTUNGENCY, Lön-tin 38n-v5. contin- The brute immediately regards his own pre- and have nothing to cat. Matthew, xv, 31. 
- gent.) The quality of being fortuitous ; ſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. | - The popular vote 
..accidental 2 & ; Addiſon's SpeBtator. Inclines here to continue, and build up here | c 
| 2 * re. = t unto. any prognoſticks, 2. Permanence in one ſtate. A g ne bit tel happy ill ſecur'd, Milt, 
whuch, conſidet ing the contingency in events, are : ; = - . du 
only in the — x] ed Bo ms's Vuls. Err. Continuance of evil doth in itlelf increaſe ns Long to _— 5 3 Milton, 
p i "Pp e 
For 2 2 heav'n! unfold thy adamantine A chamber where a great fire is kept, though |... 4 making. ys and nights * 
$ the fire be at one ſtay, yet with the continuance dur 
m continually hath its Reat increaſed. Sidey, 11% S983 00 Be durable, = 
Atleaſt the ſecond page of great contingency, 1 Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- Thy kingdom ſhall not clue. 8 
Such as conſiſts with wills originally free. Dryden. ſciences al mens by ſuggeſting ſomething which . ‚ = = Samuel, xiii. 14. 
Ariſtotle ſays, we are not to build certain rules | ſhallfatisfytheirminds, notwithſtanding a known, For here have we no continuing city, but we 
' upon the contingency of human actions. Seuth. | vowed continuance in fins. „ ſeek one to come. Hebrews, xii, 14, 7 
ConTiNGENT, k6n-tin'-jent. adj. [contingens, 3. Abode in a place. | They imagine that an animal of the longeſt du- 
p ; l | ration ſhould live in a continued motion, with- 
Lat.] Falling out by chance; accidental; , Duration: laſtingneſs yin fig grew f 
not determinable by any certain rule. 4 "Ts a : ou reſt whereby all o 1 - 
Hazard naturally implies in it, firſt, ſomething You either fear his humour, or my negligence, T m rown s V Z. Err. 
future; ſecondly, Jomething contingent. South. that you call in queſtion the continuance of his love. 3. 2 perievere. 
I firft informed myſelf in all material circum- os hs Shakeſp. Toelfth Night. 1 ye continue in my word, then are ye my dif 
il ſtances of it, in more places than one, that there | Their duty depending upon fear, the one was | Ciples indeed. ; Jobn, vu. 31. 0 
il might be nothing caſual or contingent in any one of no greater continuance than the other. Hayward. Down ruſh d the rain 
| of thoſe ciftiita ances, 8 That pleaſure is not of greater continuance, Impetuous, and centinued till the earth 
| , k&n-tin'-ibnt: which ariſes from the prejudice or malice of its No more was ſeen. Milian. 
CONTI NGENT), kôn-tin Jent. n. /. , hearers. Addiſon's Freebilder. | To CONT1'NURE, kon-tin'-Q. v. a. 
1. A thing in the hands of chance. 5. Perſeverance, | 1. To protract, or hold without interruption, 
By contingents we are to underſtand thoſe things To them who, by patient continuance in well- O continue thy loving kindneſs unto them. 
which come to paſs without any human forecaſt. | doing, ſcek for glory, and honour, and immorta- Pſalm xxxvi- 10. 
Ex | : N . Grew's Coſmologia. lity, eternal life. Romans, ii. 7. You know how to make yourſelf happy, by 
* HFlis underſtanding could almoſt Pierce into fu- 6. Progreſſion of time. only continuing ſuch a life as you have been long 0 
| ture coatingents, his conjectures imp FOVINg Evan 00 In thy book all my members were written, accuſtomed to lead. Pope. 
Darn ER South's Sermons. | J1:ch in continuance were faſhioned. - 2. To unite without a chaſm, or intervening 
4 2. pre te any 2 upon * fal cxxxix. 16. | ſubſtance. 2 
2 divifion; thus, in time of war, eac . 15 The uſe of the navel is to continue the infant | 
prince of Germany is to furniſh his contin- 7. . N = ſeparation of Þ inn unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof to ( 
gent of men, money, and munition. Wool CC its aliments and ſuſtenance. | 
'ConT!'NGENTLY,kon-tin'-jent-l}.adv.[from | {he deſire of continuance in regard js "texuity | | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
contingent] 1 Wi - : : ; | g The dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph 
| 22 1 Accidentally ; without any ſet of their thread, a greedineſs of moiſture. Bacon. | 1 amely endir'd's bridge of won L length, 
Ted x . | | a5 / : . - 
| | It is digged out of the earth contingently, and in- 9 E, kon- tin - d- at. adj. | continua- From hell continued, reaching th' utmoſt orb 
| differently, as the pyritæ and agates. 74 11 4 3a | Of this frail world. Milton's Paradiſe Lift. 
pre | Wedward's Nat. H. I. Immediately united. 2 + Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found, | | 
: vr NTNE dn-tin/-j&nt-ni Me are of him and in him, even as though Whoſe face and limbs were one continued wound; 
Con TINGENTNESS, k n'-jent-nis. 2. / , ; Ul a | 
[from contingent.} Accidentalneſs. | | our very fleſh and bones ſhould be made conti- | Diſhoneſt, with lopp'd arms, the youth appears, 7 
X ; j * nuate with his. | Hooker. Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his ears. 
ConTYNUAL, 'kon-tin'-0-Ml. adj. [continuus, | ,, Uninterrupted ; unbroken. | . Dryden's Enid. 2 
Lat.) 5 4 "EVE \ A moſt incomparable man, breath'd, as it wen: Where any motien or ſucceſſion is ſo ſlow, as | 
1. In cefſant ; proceeding without Interrup- To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. ö that it keeps not pace with the ideas in our minds, 
a n eg ſpace of time | . Rk nd Sbaleſp. Timm.'| there the ſeries of a conſtant continued ſucceſſion is 2 
between. -Continual id uſed of time, and A clear body broken to ſmall pieces produceth | loſt ; and we perceive it not but with certain gaps | 
| m auntinuous of place. | | white; and becometh moſt black while it is | of reſt between. | 1 Locle. 
| | | „ , ConTUNUEDLY; * 


x © 


CON 


ourtaveniy, Köa- tin. ü- Ad- ij. adv. [from 
9 Without interruption; without 
| 9 hernnce, I do not underſtand a conti- 
| uniform, equal courſe of obedience, and 
ſuck as is not interrupted with the leaſt act of fin. 


Norris. 
ConTrnveR, kön-tln“-u-ur, 1. J. [from con- 
-  tinue.} Having the power Of perſeverance. 
1 would my horſe had the ſpeed of your tongue, 
and ſo good a continuer. 
Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 

CoxTinuU'iTY, k6n-tin'-nf'-I-ty. n. J. [con- 
tinuitas, Lat.] 240-4 | 

1. Connexion uninterrupted; coheſion ; cloſe 
union. 7 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an ap- 
petite of union, and evitation of ſolution of con- 
tinvity. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

*. the great lights there muſt be great ſha- 
dows, which we call repoſes; becauſe in reality 
the ſight would be tired, if it were attracted by a 
continuity of glittering objects. Dryden. 

It wraps itſelf about the flame, and by its con- 
tinuity hinders any air or nitre from coming. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
In phyſick. 

: — 7 {one or coheſion of the parts of an 
animal body, upon the deſtruQtion of which there 
is ſaid to be a ſolution of cantinuity. Quincy. 

As in the natural body a wound or ſolution of 
continuity is worſe than a corrupt humour, ſo in the 
ſpiritual. Bacon a Eſfays. 

The ſolid parts may be contracted by diſſolving 
their continuity; for a fibre, cut through, contracts 
itſelf. . Arbuthn#t. 

CoxT1'nUDUs, k6n-tin'-d-fs. adj. [continuus, 
Lat.) Joined together without the inter- 
vention. of any ſpace. | 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augmented, 
the dark intervals muſt be diminiſhed, until the 
neighbouring rings become contiruous, and are 
blended. Newton's Optichs. 

To whoſe dread expanſe, 

Continuous depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills. Thomſon's Summer. 
70 CONTO RT, k6n-tdrt/. v. a. [contortus, 
Lat.] To twiſt; to writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are variouſly contorted. 
Ray. 

Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into final 
ſpheres, through the interſtices of which the par- 
ticles of light may freely paſs. Cheyne. 

ConTo'RT10N, kon-tor-shin. 17 from con- 
tort.} Twiſt; wry motion; flexure. 

Diſruption they would be in danger of, upon a 
great and ſudden ſtretch or contortiou. 

Ray on the Creation. 

How can ſhe acquire thoſe hundred graces and 
motions, and airs, the contortions of every muſcular 
motion in the face ? Swift. 


CONTO'UR, kn-t&'r. nc f [Fr.] The out- 


line; the line by which any figure is de- 


fined or terminated. | 
Contra, kön - tra. A Latin prepoſition, uſed 
in compoſition, which fignifies again. 
CO'NTRABAND, k6n'-tri-band. adj. (con- 
trabando, Ital. contrary to proclamation.] 
Prohibited ; illegal ;- unlawful. 
- If there happen to be found an irreverent ex- 
on, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, 
them be ſtaved or forſeited, like contraban4 
goods. AIP Dryden : Fables, Pref. 
ToCo'nTRABAND, kdn'-tri-bind. v. a. [from 
the adjective.] To import goods prohibited. 
To CONTRA CT, kdn-trikt'. v. a. {contrac- 
tus, Lat.] 2 FE 


r. To draw together into leſs compaſs. . . 


| Why love among the virtues is not known; 
Itis, that love cantratts them all in one. Donne. | 


2 


4. ToJefſen 340 make leſs ampfle. 


*% 


* 
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CON 


In all things deſuetude does centrac and narrow | 
our faculties. Government of the Tongue. 

3. To draw the parts of any thing together. 

To him the angel with contraed brow. Milton. 

4. To make a bargain. ; 

On him thy grace did liberty beſtow ; 
ut firſt contracted, that, if ever found, 

His head ſhould pay the forfeit. Dryden's Fables. 

5. To betroth ; to affiance, 

The truth is, ſhe and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. 

Shakeſp. 

She was a lady of the higheſt condition in that 
country, and contrafted to a man of merit and 
quality. : Tatler. 

6. To procure; to bring; to incur ; to draw; 
to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract good ſtore, 
while moving in ſo high a ſphere. King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault. 
8 Dryden: Juvenal. 

Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and 

light. Pope. 

Such behaviour we contract by having much con- 
verſed with perſons of high ſtations. Swift, 

7. To ſhorten : as, life was contracted. 

8. To epitomiſe; to abridge. 

To CONTRA CT, kon-trakt'. v. u. 

I. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort. 

Whatever empties the veſlels, gives room to the 
fibres to contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

2+ To bargain : as, to contract for a quantity 
of proviſions. 

ConTRA'CT, kon-trakt'. part. adj. [from the 
verb.] Affianced; contracted. 

Firſt was he contract to lady Lucy; 
Vour mother lives a witneſs to that vow. 

* : Shateſp. Richard III. 
Co'xnTRACT, kon'-trakt. 2. /. [from the verb. 
Anciently accented on the laſt ſyllable.] 

1. An act whereby two parties are brought 

together; a bargain ; a compact. 

The agreement upon orders, by mutual cantrad, 
with the conſent to execute them by common 
ſtrength, they make the riſe of all civil govern- 
ments. Temple. 

Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's 

{kill ? | 
Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will? Pope. 

2. An act whereby a man and woman are be- 
trothed to one another. 

Touch'd you the baſtardy of Edward's chil- 

dren ?— - 

_ —T &id, with his contract with lady Lucy, 

And his contrad by deputy in France. 

| | Shakeſp. Richard 111. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bargain 
are included. . 

CoOxTRA'CTEDNESS, kOn-trak'-t&d-nis. n- /. 
from contradted.] The ſtate of being con- 
tracted ; contraction. Dict. 

CONTRACT1BI LITY, kön- träk-tl-bll“-1- ty. 
n. ſ. [from contradtible.] Poſſibility of being 
contracted; quality of ſuffering contraction. 

By this continual centractibility and dilatability 
by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 
conſtant motion, Arbuthnot, 

CoxnTRA'CTIBLE, k6n-trak/-tibl; adj. [from 
contract.] Capable of contraction. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and c:ntra#ible, are 

capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 

| Arbuthait on Aliments. 

ConTr A/CTIBLENESS, kOn-triktibl-nls. 2. /. 

from contradible.] The quality of ſuffering 

contraction. | Ki Dia. 

ConTraA'CTILE, kon-trak'-til. ad. from con- 
trad.] Having the power of contraction, 


| 


or, of ſhortening itſelf, 


CON 


The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a 
eentradtile force, by which they ſqueeze and drive 
the blood till forward. Arbuthn:t on Aliment;. 


CONTRACTION, kGn-trak'-shiin. . ,. [con- * 


tractio, Lat.) 
1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. 

The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable 
and ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but by 
omiſſions or contraction. Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 

2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into invo- - 
luntary cantractions. Arbuil not on Aliments. 
3. The ſtate of being contracted, or drawn 

into a narrow compaſs, 

Some things induce a centractien in the nerves, 
Placed in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a 
great cauſe of appetite. Bacon. 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and dila- 
tation made by all the degrees of each colour, I 
found it greateſt in the red. MNexten's Optichs; 


4. [In grammar.) The reduction of two 
vowels or ſyllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its ſtate of abbreviation or 
contraction: as, the writing/is full of con- 
tractions. 

Cox TRA“ C TOR, kon-trik'-thr. n. ſ. [from con- 
tract.] One of the parties to a contract or 
bargain. | 

Let the meaſure of your affirmation'or denial 
be the underſtanding of your contrafer; for he 
that deceives the buyer or the ſeller by ſpeaking - 
what is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by the 
other, is a thief. Taylor's Rule of Living H:ly. 

All matches,*friendſhips, and ſocieties, are dan- 
gerous and inconvenient, where the contractors are 
not equals. | L' Eftrange. 


75 CONTRADTCT, k6n-tri-dlkt. v.a. [con- 
tradico, Lat.] | 


1- To oppoſe verbally ; to aſſert the contrary 
to what has been aſſerted. 

It is not lawful to contradie a point of hiſtory 
which is known to all the world, as to make 
Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alex- 
ander. 

2. To be contrary to; to repugn ; to oppoſe. - 

No truth can contradi& any truth, Hool 

I centradiet your banes: N 
If you will marry, make your loves to me. 


CoxrRA DT TER, kön-trä-dlk “tür. u. /. [from 
contradidt.] One that contradicts; one that 
oppoſes ; an oppoſer. | 

If no contradicter appears herein, the ſuit w 
ſurely be good. 
If a gentleman is a little ſincere in his reprelen- 

tations, he is ſure to have a dozen contradictert. 
| Swift's View of Treland. . 

CONTRADICTION, kOn-tra-dik'-shin. 2. f. 
[from contradict.] 

I. Verbal oppoſition ; controverſial aſſertion, . 

| That tongue, 
Inſpir'd with contradi&ien, durſt oppoſe - | 
A third part of the gods. Milton Par. Af. 


2. Oppoſition. { 


Conkder bim that er nerd fide: alba. 


of ſinners againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied. 


Hebrews Kii. 3. 


3. Inconſiſtency with itſelf; incongruity in 

words or thoughts. | . 

Can he make deathleſs death? That were 
Strange contradiftioff, which to God himſelf 

Impoſlible is held; an argument 3 

- Of weakneſs, not of pow Tr. Milton's Par. Loft. 

I be apoſtle's advice, to be angry and fin not, 
was a contradiction in their philoſophy. | 


South's . | 


; If truth be once perceived, we do thereby alſo 
| Perceive whatſoever is falſe in contradifiion to it. 


Greno's Coſmologia. 


4.. Contrariety, in thought or effect. 
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CON 


All centrabiftiens in thoſe minds, which 

neither abſolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor 

freely fink into the ſea of vanity. Sidney. 

Laws human muſt be made without contradic- 

tion unto any poſitive law in ſcripture. Footer. 

ConTrADI'CTIOUS, kd6n-tra-dik'-shis. adj. 
[from contradict.] 

1, Filled with contradictions; inconſiſtent. 

- The rules of decency, of government, of jullice 

Itſelf, are ſo different in one, place from what they 
are in another, ſo party-coloured and centradictiaus, 
that one would think the ſpecies of men altered 
according to their climares. q Collier. 

2. Inclined to conttadict; given to cavil. 

3. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 

Where the act is unmanly, and the expectation 
immoral, or contradictious to the attributes of God, 

. our hopes we ought never to entertain. Collier. 

ConTRADICTIOUSNESS, kon-tri-dik'-shus- 

nfs. x; /. {from contradiftious.] 

1. Inconfiſtency ; contrariety to itſelf. 
This opinion was, for its abſurdity and centra- 
diftiouſneſs, unworthy of the refined ſpirit of Plato. 

N:rris. 

2. Diſpoſition to cavil; diſputatious temper. 

ConTRADI'CTORILY, kon-tra-dik'-tar-i-ly. 

adv. [from contradictory.] Inconſiſtently 

with himſelf; oppoſitely to others. 

Such as have diſcourſed hereon, have ſo diverſe- 
ly, contrarily, or contradiforily delivered them- 
ſelves, that no affirmative from theace can be 
reaſonably deduced. * Brown, 


ConTRADYCTORINESS, k6n-tri-dik'-thr--nis. 


- 


n./. [from contradidory.] Oppolition in the 
Dic 


higheſt degree. . 
ConTrRAaDYCTORY, kOn-tra-dik'-thr-p. adj. 
[contradiilorius, Lat.] 
1. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 
The Jews hold, that in caſe two rabbies ſhould 
happen to contradict one another, they were yet 
bound to believe the contradictory aſſertions of both. 


South's Sermons. 


The ſchemes. of thoſe gentlemen are moſt ab- 
fſurd, and contradifory to common ſenſe. 
0 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
2. [In logick.] 
'oppolition, where both the terms of one 
- propoſition are oppoſite to thoſe of an- 
_ other. g . | 
CoxnTRrani'crory, kon-tra-dik'-thr-p. a. ſ. A 
propoſition which oppotes another in all its 
terms; contrariety ; inconſiſtency. 

It is common with princes to will contradiffories; 
for it is the ſoleciſm of power to think to com- 
mand the end, and yet not to endure the means. 

0 Bacon. 

To aſcribe unto him a power of election, not to 

. chuſe this or that indifferently, is to make the 

{ame thing to be determined to one, and to be not 
determined to one, which are contradi&ories. 

Y. »* + Bramball's Anfeoer to Hobbes. 

CoNnTRADISTI'NCRION, k6n-tri-dis-tink'- 

shün. n./, from contradiſtinguiſb.] Diſtinc- 

tion by oppoſite qualities. 

We mult trace the ſoul in the ways of intel- 
lectual actions, hereby we may come to the diſ- 
tin& knowledge of what is meant by imagination, 

in contradiſtinction to ſome other powers. 
| *  Glanville's S cepſis. 
That there are ſuch things as ſins of infirmity, 
in contrediſtinction to thoſe of preſumption, is a 
truth not to be queſtioned, South, 
To CONTRADISTTNGUISEH, k6n-tra-dis- 
_ * ting-gwlsh. v. a. [from contra and diftin- 
guih,] To diſtinguiſn not fimply by diffe- 
rential but by oppoſite qualities. 
The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, as 


That which is in the fulleſt 


: 
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CON 
Theſe are our complex ideas of ſoul and 
as contradiſlinguiſbed. 

ConTRAFI'SSURE, kdSn-tri-fls'-shir. 1. /. 

[from contra and fiſſure.) 4 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce a 
fiſſure or crack of the ſcull, either in the ſame part 
where the blow was inflicted, and then it is called 
fiſſure; or in the contrary part, in which caſe it 
obtains the name of contrafiſſure. " Wiſeman. 


To CONTRALNDICATE, k6n-tri-In'-dl- 
kit. v. a. (contra and indico, Lat.] To point 
out ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom 
or method of cure, contrary to what the 
general tenour of the malady requires. 

Vomits have their uſe in this malady; but the 
age and ſex of the patient, or other urgent or cen- 
traindiceting ſymptoms, muſt be obſerved. 

Harv 

CoyTRAINDICA'TION, kOn-tri-in-di-k4-8hun. 
n./. [from contraindicate.] An indication or 
ſymptom, which forbids that to be done 
which the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points 
out at firſt. uincy. 
I endeavour to give the moſt ſimple idea of the 
diſtemper, and the proper diet: abſtracting from 
the complications of the firſt, or the contraindica- 
tions to the ſecond. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 

ConTrRamvu'rt, kon-tri-mA'T. n. /. [contre- 
mure, Fr.] In fortification, is an out-wall 
built about the main wall of a city. 

| Chambers. 

ConTRANIYTENCY, köôn-trä-ni-tèn-sy. 2. /. 
[from contra and nitens, Lat.] Reaction; a 
reſiſtency againſt preſſure, Di#. 

CoxnTRAPOSTTION, kGn-tri-p6-zIsh'-an. 1. / 
[from contra and pofition-] A placing over 
againſt, + 


body, 
Locke. 


' CONTRAREGULA'RITY, kGn-tri-r6g-6-lar'-l- 


ty. 1. /. [from contra and regularity.) Con- 
trariety to rule. 

It is not only its not promoting, but its oppoſing, 
or at leaſt its natural aptneſs to oppoſe, the greateſt 
and beſt of ends; ſo that it is not ſo properly an 
irregularity as a contraregularity. 

ConTRA'RIANT, kdn-tri/-ryint. adj. [contra- 
riant, from contrarier, Fr.] Inconfiſtent ; 
contradictory : a term of law, 

The very depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves 
being falſe, various, eontrariant, ſingle, inconclu- 
dent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Co NTRARIES, kon'-tri-rFz. n. . [from con- 
trary.] In logick, propoſitions which de- 
ſtroy each other, but of which the falſchood 
pe one does not eſtabliſh the truth- of the 
Other. | 

If two univerſals differ in quality, they are con- 
fraries ; as, every vine is @ tree, us vine is a tree. 
Theſe can never be both true together, but they 
may be both falſe. Vati Logick. 

ConTRARIT'ETY, kon-tri-ri'-E-ty, . /. [from 
contrarietas, Lat.) N 

1. Repugnance oppoſition, | 

The will about one and the ſame thing may, in 
contrary reſpects, have contrary inclinations, and 
that without contraricty. | Hooker. 

Making a contrariety the place of my memory, 
in her foulneſs I beheld Pamela's fairneſs, till 
looking on Mopſa, but thinking on Pamela. Sidz. 

He which will perfectly recover a fick, and re- 


ſtore a diſeaſed, body unto health, muſt not en- | 
deavour ſo much to bring it to a ſtate of ſimple con- 


trariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto thoſe 
evils which are to be cured. Hooker. 
It principally failed by late ſetting out, and by 
ſome centruriety of weather at ſea. Wotton. 
Their religion had more than negative contra- 


riety to virtue. 


| 
ey on C onſumptions. 


Norris. 


_ 


CON 


Theſe two intereſts, it is to be feared ca 
be divided ; but they will alſo prove oppolite, ay 
not reſting in a bare diverſity, quickly rife 1 
contrarietj. I 8 * 

There is nothing more common than s 5 
of opinions; nothing more obvious than N 
man wholly diſbelieves what another only — 
ol, and a third Rtedfailly believes and fowl, 
heres to. , 5 4 

. Ke. 
2. Iuconſiſtency; quality or poſition deftruc. 
tive of its oppofite. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here: 
How can theſe comtrarieties agree ? 

| . Sbaleſp. Henr Iv. 

ConTRA'RILY, kön- tra- y-. ady, ©. 00h 
traty.] 

I. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them conſpire to one and the fame 
action, and all this contrarily to the laws of ſpe. 
cifick gravity, in whatever poſture the body be 
formed. Ray on the Creation, 

2. Different ways; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happineſs, yet their wil 
carry them ſo contrarily, and conſequently ſome of 
them to what is evil. Lake. 

ConTRA'EINESS, kon'-tra-rp-nis, ». . [from 
contrary.] Contrariety ; oppoſition. Dig. 
Cox rRARIOUs, kon-tri'-ryis. adj. [from cn. 
trary.] Oppoſite ; repugnant the one to 
the other, 
GBod of our fathers, what is man! 
That thou towards him, with hand ſs various, 
Or might I ſay contrarious, 
Temper'ſt thy providence through his ſhort court. 
Mili, 
CoNTRARIOUSLx, kön-tra-ryus-ly. ade. from 
contrarious.] Oppoſitely; contrarily. 
Many things, having full reference 
To one conſent, may work cortraricuſly. 
Shakeſp. Hen 
ConTRA'RIWISE, kOn'tra-rf-wts. adv, { 
trary and evi/e.] 
1. Converſely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move ſtool, 
and in ſmaller urine; and fo, centrarirviſe, ſom: 
in greater quantity move urine, and in ſmaller 
ſtool. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Every thing that acts upon the fluids, muſt, at 
the ſame time, act upon the ſolids, and cri. 
wiſe, | Arbuthnot on Aliment! 

2. Oppoſitely. 
The matter of faith is conſtant; the matter, 
contrariwiſe, of actions, daily changeable. Heoter. 
This requeſt was never before made by any 
other lords; but contrariwiſe, they were humble 
ſuitors to have the benefit and protection of the 
Engliſh laws. Davies on Ireland, 
I be fun may ſet and rife: 
But we, contrariwiſe, 
Sleep, after our ſhort light, 
One everlaſting night, : | 
Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the M. or'4, 
CO'NTRARY, k0n'-tra-ry. adj. [contrarius, 
Lat.] : 
1. Oppoſite; contradictory; not ſimply dif- 
ferent, or not alike, but repugnant, ſo that 
one deſtroys or obſtructs the other. 

Perhaps ſome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the foul may kill; 

But what can be contrary to the mind, 


Which holds all contraries in concord ſtill? 
| Davies. 


V. 
con 


2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing. * 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, 
knows that he hath no reaſon for what he does. 

a | | Tiles. 

The various and contrary choices that men make 


in the world, do not argue that they do not gl 
purſue good; but that the ſame ching is not gocd 


to every man-alike. Locke. 


3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. The 


N | or e 
cre is a contrariety between thoſe things that 
conſeienee inclines to, and'thoſe that entertain the 


_ contradiftinguiſbe? to ſpirit, are the coheſion of folid, | 
and conſequently ſeparable, parts, and a power of 
Locke. | 


mg 


- communicating motion by unpulſc, 


- 


| c ON 


The ſhip was in the midſt of the ſea, toſſed 


2 » for the wind was contrary. 
with 6 vane,” Matth. xiv. 24. 


Co'nTRARY) k6n'-tra-rp. 1. J from the ad- 


jective. ] 


1. A thing of oppoſite qualities. 


Than I and ſuch a knave. 


ies hold more antipath | 
EOS for Shabeſp. King Lear. 


He ſang 


| why contraries feed thunder in the cloud. 


Cowley's Dawideis, 
Honour ſhould be concern'd in honour's cauſe ; 


That is not to be cur'd by centrariet, 


As bodies are, whoſe health is oſten drawn 
From rankeſt poiſons. Southern's Oretnolo. 


2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; a 


& contrary to the allegation. 
ds — 5 brought by our author are but 
lender proofs of a right to civil power and do- 
minion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the 


contrary. 


3. On the contrary. In oppoſition ; on the 


other fide. 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty : 

The king's attorney, on the contrary, 
Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions, 
Of diverſe witneſſes. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

If juſtice ſtood on the ſide of the ſingle perſon, 
it ought to give good men pleaſure to ſee that 
right ſhould take place ; but when, on the contrary, 
the commonweal of a whole nation 1s overborn 
by private intereſt, what good man but mult la- 
ment ? ; Swift. 


4- To the contrary. To a contrary purpole 


4 


to an oppoſite intent. ; i 
They did it, not for want of inſtruction te the 
contrary. | Stilling fleet. 


To Co'NTRARY, k6n'-tri-ry. v. a. [contra- 


rier, Fr.] To oppoſe ; to thwart ; to con- 
tradict, | 
When I came to court, I was adviſcd not to 
contrary the king. | Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
further contrary it, but employ all his ſervice to 
medicine it. | Sidney. 


CO'NTRAST, kön'-träst. 2. / [contrafte, 


- 
- 


Fr.] Oppoſition and diflimilitude of figures, 
by which one contributes to the viſibility 
or effect of another. 


To CoxnTRA'sT, kdn-trist”, v. a. [from the 
noun.] 5 


1 


. To place in oppoſition, ſo that one figure 
ſhews another to advantage. 


2. To ſhew another figure to advantage by 


its colour or fituation, | 

The figures of the groups muſt nat be all on a 
fide, that is, with their faces and bodies all turned 
the ſame way; but muſt controft cach other by 
their ſeveral poſitions. Dryden. 


ConTRAVALLA'TION, kGn-tri-vil-1Y-shan. 


n. . [from contra and vallo, Lat.] The 
fortification thrown up by the befiegers, 
round a city, to hinder the allies of the 
garriſon, | 

When the late czar of Muſcovy firſt acquainted 
himſelf with mathematical learning, he practiſed 


all the rules of circumvallation and. contravalla- 


don at the ſiege of a town in Livonia. 


Watts's. Logich. 


To CONTRAVE/NE,. kdn-tri-vn. v. a. 


Lcontra and wenio, Lat.] To oppoſe; to 


obſtruct ; to baMe. 


CONnTRAVE'NER, kOn-tri-v& nd 1 [from 


contravene.) He who oppoſes another, 


ConTRAve'NTION, kon-tri-v6n'-ghin. ts . 


* 


© 


Cr.) Oppoſition. | 
if Chriſtianity did not lend its name to ſtand 


in the gap, and to employ or divert theſe hu- 


mours, they muſt of neceſſity be ſpent in n- 
maus to the faws of the land. Swift. 
Vor. I. N XI, 
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Locke. 
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ConTRAYE/RVA, kdn-try-tr-vi. u. /. [contra 
againſt, and gerza a name by which the 
Spaniards call black hellebore ; and, per- 


haps, ſometimes poiſon in general, } A ſpe- [ 


cies of birthwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much uſed as an alexiphar- 
mick. . Miller. 
CoxnTRECTA'TION, kön-tr&k-tà“-shün. . /. 
contrectatio, Lat.] A touching or handling. 
N Dit. 
ConTRI'BUTARY, kGn-trib'-fi-ter-F. 2dj. 
[from con and tributary.) Paying tribute to 
the ſame ſovereign. | 
Thus we are engaged in the objects of geo- 
metry and arithmetick ; yea, the whole mathe- 
maticks muſt be c:ntributary, and to them all na- 
. ture pays 2 ſubſidy. Glanviil:'s Scepfes. 
To CONTRUVBUTE, kon-trib/-Gt. v. a. (con- 
tribno, Lat.] To give to fome common 
ſtock; to advance towards ſome common 
deſign. 
England c:ntributes much more than any other 
of the allies. Addiſon en the War. 
His maſter centribuied a great ſum of money 
to the Jeſuits church, which is not yet quite 
finiſhed. | | Addiſon on Italy. 


To ConTRY/BUTE, kOn-trib'-at..v.n, To 
bear a part; to have a ſhare in any act or 
effect. : | 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a ſingle beauty in 
them to which the invention muſt not contribute. 
Pepe's Efſay on Homer. 
ConTR1BU'T1ION, kOn-tri-bG'-shan. u. /. from 
contribute.) | 
. The act of promoting ſome deſign in con- 
junction with other perſons. 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands for 
ſome common purpoſe. 
t hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make a 
certain contributi:n for the poor ſaints. Rome. xv. 26. 


Parents owe their children not only material f 


ſubſiſtence for their body, but much more ſpiri- 
tual contributions for their mind. | Dighy. 

Beggars are now maintained by voluntary con- 
tributions. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 


3. That which is paid for the ſupport of an 
army lying in a country. ; 
'The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground. 
Do ſtand but in a forc'd affection ; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution, 
Shakeſp. Julius Cæſur. 
ConTRYBUTIVE, kon-trib'-fii-tiv. adj. [ſrom 
contribute] That which has the power or 
quality of promoting any purpoſe in don- 
currence with other motives. 
As the value of the promifes renders them moſt 


proper incentives to virtue, ſo the manner of | 


propoſing we ſhall find alſo highly contributive to 
the ſame end. 


CoxnTR1'BUTOR,. k6n-trib'-fi-thr. 1. , [from 
contribute.) One that bears a part in ſome 
common defign ; one that helps forward, 

or exerts his endeavours tg ſome end, in. 
conjunction with others. 

 Fpromis'd we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge of wooing, whatſoe'er:. 
4 | SBaleſp. 


A grand contributor to our diſſentions is paſſion. | 


2 Decay of Picty. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country? zealous 
for its religious and civil liberties? and a chearſul 
cen ributor to all thoſe lick expences which 
- have been thought — to ſecure them 
©, MAtterbury. 
The whole people were witneſſes to the build- 
ing of the ark and tabernacle; they were all 
contributors to it. Forbes. 


ConTRYBUTORY, kön- trlb/ ü- tür- . adi. | 


Decay of Piety. | 


(from: contribute.) Promoting the ſame caid ; | 


| 


CON 

bringing aſſiſtance to ſome joint defign, or 
increaſe to ſome common ſtock. 

To;CONTRYSTATE, k6n-tris'-tat. v. a. Icon- 
triſto, Lat.] To ſadden; to make ſorrow- 
ful; to make melancholy. Not uſed. 

Blackneſs and darkneſs are but privati ves, and 
therefore have little or no activity: ſomewhat 
they do contriflate, but very little. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

ConTRISTA'TION, kOn-tris-tY-shiin. . i: 
[from contriſſate.] The act of making ſad ; 
the ſtate of being made ſad; ſorrow ; hea- 
vines of heart; ſadneſs; ſorrowfulneſs ; 
gloomineſs ; grief; moan ; mournfulneſs ; 
os > z diſcontent; melancholy. Not 
uſed. | 

Incenſe and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as were of 
ſacrifices, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to diſpoſe men to devotion; which they may 
do by a kind of ſadneſs and c:ntriftation of the 
ſpirits, and partiy alſo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacm's Nat. Hift. 

CONTRITTE, kon'-trit. adj. [ contritus, Lat.] 

1. Bruifed ; much worn. 

2. Worn with ſorrow ; haraſſed} with the 
ſenſe of guilt z penitent. In the books of 
divines, contrite is ſarrowful for fin, from 
the love of God and defire of pleaſing him ; 
and attrite is ſorrowful for fin, from the 
fear of puniſhment. 

| Richar@'s body have interred new ;' 

And on it have beſtowed more centrite tears,. - 

Than from it iſſued forced drops of blood. 

| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 

Frequenting, ſent from hearts centrite, in ſigu 

Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
Milton. 

The centrite ſinner 1s reſtored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chriſt, our repentance is enti- 
tled to ſalvation, Rogers. 

CoxnTRI'TENESS, KOn-tri't-nls. n. ſ. [from 
contrite.] Contrition ; repentance. Dif. 

ConTRr1'T1ON, kon-trish'-un, n. /. [from con- 
trite.] | 

1. The a& of grinding, or rubbing'to pow-- 

der. 
Some of thoſe coloured powders, which pain-- 
ters uſe, may have their colours a ttle changed, by 
being very elaborately and fincly ground; where I 
ſee not what can be juſtly pretended for thoſe - 
changes, beſides the breaking of their parts into 
leſs parts by that contrition; Newton's Optichs. 


ſenſe, the ſorrow which ariſes from the de- 
fire ta pleaſe God; diſtinguiſhed from at- 
trition, or imperfect. repentance produced 
by dread of hell. - 

What is ſorrow and contritien for ſin? A- being 
grieved with the conſcience of fin, not only that” 
we have thereby incurred ſuch danger, but alſo 
that we have ſo unkindly gricved and provoked: 
ſo good a God. Hammond i Prattical Catechiſms 

Fruits of more pleaſing favour, front thy ſeed: 
Sown with centrition in his heart, than thoſe 
Which, his own hand manuring, all the trees” 
Of Paradiſe could have produc'd. Milt. Par; Le. 
Your faſting, contrition, and mortiſication, When 

the church and fate appoints, and that eſpecially- 

in times of greater riot and luxury. | 
Spratt's Sermons. . 
My future days {hall be one whole contrition ; 

A chapel will I build with large endowment, 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all hold up their wither'd hands to heav n. 

| SW Drycn. 
Cox rR“VA BLE, kön- tri-vAbl. adj. from con- 
trive.] Poſſible to be planned by the mind; 

po ſſible to be invented and adjuſted. 
It will hence appear how a perpetual motion 


may ſeem <alily. contrivable, Wilting's Dadulur. 
3 * CONTRARY VANCE}. 


© 


2. Penitence; ſorrow for fin :: in the ſtrict 
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 ConTRI YEMENT, kdn-tri'v-ment. n. / 


. 
* ">< 


: C O N 
Contr vance, kin-trt-yins, u. . [from 


contrive.] D | 
1. The act of contriving; excogitation ; the 
thing contrived, a 
| is no work impoſſible to theſe con- 
_ #rivances, but there may be as much acted by this 
art as can be fancied by imagination. 
x 237 Wikin,s Mathematical Magich, 
Inſtructed, you'll explore 
Divine cotr vane, and a God adore, 
4&7 ad Blackmore's Creation. 


3. Scheme ; plan; diſpoſition of parts or 


- cauſes. 
Our bodies are made according to the moſt cu- 
- -rious artifice, and orderly contrivance. | 


| | Glanwille's Scepfhr. 
3. Aconceit; a plot; an artifice. 


Have | not manag'd my c-ntrivan-e well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
— Dryden. 
There might be a feint,-a c:xtrivance in the 
matter, to draw him into ſome ſecret ambuſh. 
: Aiterbury. 


Tn CONTRY VE, kön- rtv. v. a. {controuver, 


| Fr.] 7 * 
1. To plan out; to excogitate. 
One that flept in the cextriving luſt, and waked 
to do it. | Sbalſp. Kiny Lear. 
What more likely to contrive this admirable 
frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom ? 
| Ti!lotſon. 
Our 


which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then cantrives the 


means which will naturally conduct him to his | - 


end. | : Dryden. 
2. To wear away. Out of uſe. | 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contrive. 


Fairy Queen. | 


.- Pleaſe ye, we may c:ntrive this afternoon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs' health. SLal. 
7% ConTrrve,kdn-tri'v. v. . To form or 
deſigu; to plan; to ſcheme; to complot. 
n Is it enough 

That maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame? Prior. 
from 
contrive.] Invention, a 
ConTRI'VER, kön- tri -vür. 2. /. [from con- 
- trive.] An inventer; one that plans a de 
ſign; a ſchemer. 

I., the miſtreſs of your charms, 

. The cloſe contriver of all harms, 44 
Was never call'd to bear my part. Shak. Mac. 

Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was. Denham. 


Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 5 


I leave to your comtriver, Pope: 
None loves his king and country better, 
Vet none was ever leſs their debtor. 


+ as the common effects of thoſe deſtructive ma- 


chines; whereof, he ſaid; ſome evil genius, enemy 


to mankind, muſt have been the firſt contriver. 
I xf Te * . Swift's Gulliver: Travels. 
CONTROL, kon- trô'l. 2. /. (controle, that 
io, contre role, Fr.] 
x: A regiſter or account kept by another of- 
__ Heer, that cach may be examined by the 
"other; © YR 4 | 
2. Check; reſtraint. | | 
Let partial fpirits {till aloud complain, 


Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign; | 
And own no hberty, but where they may, | 
n their fellows prey. Waller. | 


Without c:xtrol, u 
He ſhall feel a force upon himſelf from within, 


and frotn the control of his own principles, to | 
South. 


8 "_— him to do worthily, 


e 


* . a 


the ſinner ſhall win ſo complete a victory 
- over his conſcience, that all thoſe conſiderations 
halb be able to ſtrike noterrour into his mind, lay 
no reſtraint upon his luſts, no contro! upon his ap- 

o * * 
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| 


poet has always ſome beautiful defign, | 


Dic. 


Swift. | 
Scenes oſ blood and deſolation, I had painted 


| 


| 


is certainly too ſtrong for the means 


: 


I 


| 


CON 


Speak, what Phœbus has inſpir' d thy ſon! 
For common good, and ſpeak without cntrel. 
| | Dryden's Homer. 
3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged ſowls, 
Are their males' ſubjects, and at their cortrols, Shak. 


To CoxTro'tL, kon-trol. v. a. [from the | 


noun, } . 
1. To keep under check by a counter reckon- 
ing. . 
2+ To govern; to reſtrain; to ſubjeR. 
Authority to convent, to control, to puniſh, as 
far as with excommunication, whomſoever they 
think worthy. Hooker. 
_ © Give me a ſlaff of honour for mine age; 
But not a ſceptre to contro! the world, 
s . Shaheſp. Titus Andronicus. 
Who ſhall contro! me for my works? Ecel. v. 3 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul: 
But ſtronger paſſion does its power control. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
With this he did a herd of —— control, 
Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole ; 
Clad like a country ſwain he pip'd and ſung, 
And playing drove his jolly troop along. Dryden. 
O, deareſt Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 


Henceforth may 1 obey, and thou control. Prier. 


3. To overpower; to confute : as, he con- 
trolled all the evidence of his adverſary. 

As for the time while he was in the 'Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his 
own eſcape, ſhe knew they were things that a 
very few could control. Bacon Henry VII. 


ConTRO'LLABLE, kGn-tr6'l-4bl. adj. from 

control.] Subject to control; ſubject to 

command ; ſubject to be over- ruled. 
Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 


therefore, in its preſent workings, not contrellable 
by reaſon. | 


CoxnTRO'LLER, kOn-tro1-ar. 2. ſ. [from con- 
trol.) One that has «he power of governing 
or reſtraining ; a ſuperintendent. _ 

He docs not calm his contumelious ſpirit, * 
Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The great contro/ler of aur fate 


Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate. Dryd. 


ConTRO'LLERSHIP, kGn-tro'-ar-sbip. u. /. 


from controller.) The office of a control- 
er. | 


'ConTRo'LMENT, kGn-tr&1-mint. u. . [from 


control. 
1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
reſtraining. | 
2, The ſtate of being reſtrained; reſtraint. 
They made war and peace with one another, 
without cuntrolment... Davies on Treland. 
3. Oppoſition; confutation, - | 
Were it reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the fame 


to paſs without contrelmert, in that current mean- 


4 


: 
— 


ing, whereby every where it prevaileth. Hooker. 


* 


4. Reſiſtance; hoſtility. 


Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, | 


Controlment for contralment. © Shakeſp. King Fobn. 


ConTROVE'RSIAL, kön- trö-vér'“-shäl. 44. 


from controver/y.] Relating to diſputes ; 
diſputatious. oy + Yay" 


It happens in 
in the aſſaulting of towus, where, if the ground 


there is no farther PIP whom it belongs to, 
ſo it affords but a fit riſe for the preſent purpoſe. 
* . 


5 | | . Locle. 
Co'NTROVERSY, kOn'-trd-ver-8y. n. /. len- 


-, treverfia, Lat.] 


; 


: 


| 


1. Diſpute; debate; 
opinions: a diſpute is commonly oral, and 


agitation of contrary 


- a controverſy in writing. 
Ho comtthit.to paſs that ve are ſo rent with 


| mutual coutentions, and that the church is ſo.| 


LOS 


c 4. Oppoſition; enmity. This is 


South. |. 


controverſcal diſcourſes as it does 


be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, 


CON 


illing to learn, 
H. ter, 


all theſe controverſies might have die 
they were firſt brought forth, 
Without c:ntroverſy great is the m 
lineſs. 1 20 8 Sod⸗- 
8 Wild c:xtreverſy then, which lobg had > thy, 
Into the preſs from ruin'd cloiſters leapt. Den. 
This left no room for controverſy about the wy 
nor for encroachmenit on the right of others, 7 Ty 
2. A ſuit in law. 7 Len le. 
Ib there be a controverſy between men, and 
come unto judgment, that the 
them, then they {hall juſtify t 
condemn the wicked. 
3. A quarrel. * 
The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations, 


= they 
Judges may judge 
he righteous and 
Deuteronomy, xXxv. 1. 


er. XXV. 31. 
an unuſual 
ſenſe. 


The torrent roar d, and we did buffet it 
With luſty ſinews ; throwing it aſide, 

And ſtemming it with hearts of cantreverhg. 

, - Shakeſp. Fulius C 
7» CONTROVERT, k6n' — wy 9 
[controverto, Lat.] To debate; to venti. 

late in oppoſite books; to diſpute 
thing in N | | 

If any perſon ſhall think fit to cntreyert them 
he may do it very ſafely for me. 

| Cheyne's Pbiliſ phical Principle, 

Hooker ſeerns to uſe the word controverſe 
if it be not an erratum. 

Perſuaſion ought to be fully ſettled in men's 
h-arts, that, in litigations and controverſed cauſes 
of ſuch quality, the will of God is to have them 
to do whatſoever the ſentence of judicial and 
final deciſion ſhall determine. Hasler. 

ConTROVE'RTIBLE,' kön- trö-vèrt“-Ibl. aj. 
(from controvert.] Diſputable ; that may 
be the cauſe of controverſy. 

Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many c:1- 
trovertible traths, we cannot without arrogancy 
intreat a credulity, or implore any farther aſſert 
than the probability of our reaſons and verity of 
our experiments. Brown's V, uligar Errour:, 

ConTROVE'RTIST,. kon“ trò- ver-tist. . /. 
from controvert.] Diſputant ; a man verſed 
or engaged in literary wars or diſputations. 

Who can think himſelf fo conſiderable as not 
to dread this mighty man of demonſtration, this 

Prince of centro vertiſlt, this great lord and poſſeſ- 
ſor of firſt principles? Tillotſ.n, 

ConTUMa'cious, kon-ti-mi'-shts. adj. (con- 
tumax, Lat.] Obſtinate ; perverſe ; ſtub- 
born; inflexible. | | 

He is in law faid to be a contumacirus perſon, 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. Aylife's Parerg n. 

There is another very efficacious method for 
ſubduing of the moſt obſtinate contumacicus ſin- 
ner, and bringing him into the obedience of the 
faith of Chriſt, Hammond's Fundamentals. 
CoanTUMA'CIOUSLY, kön-tü-mä“shüs-Ig. adv. 
from contumac iaus.] Obſtinately ; ftub- 
bornly ; inflexibly ; perverſely. 

ConTUMA'clovsNeEss, kdn-tti-mi-shas-nis. 

n. . [from contumacious.] Obſtinacy; per- 
verſeneſs; inflexibility; ſtubbornneſs. 

From the deſcription I have given of it, a 
judgment may be given of the difficulty, and cen. 

_ : tumaciouſneſs of cure,” Wiſeman. 
CO'NTUMACY, kön“ tü-mä-s y. ». / [from 

contumacia, Lat. 

1. Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs; ſtubbornnels ; 
in flexibility. 4 68. 
Such acts 


Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt | 
To make death in us live. Milt. Par. Loft. 
2. [In law.] A wilfol contempt and difobe- 
© dence to any lawful ſummons or judicial 
A e, kane g. 


any 


1 


X 0 
bete Exrtificates do only, in the generality, 


mention the party's contumacies and diſobedience. 
Ea. * 2 Pnrergen. 
"© Conront'tiovs, kin-ti-m2-lyus. adj. (con- 
tumelioſus, Lat.] 
1. Reproachful ; rude ; farcaftick ; contemp- | 
8. 
ich ſcoffs and ſcorns, and contumeliaus taunts, 
13 market - place produc'd they me 
To be a publick ſpectacle. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
in all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, 
though the people frequently proceeded to rude 
cintumeliour language, yet no blood was ever 
drawn in any popular commotions, till the time 
of the Gracchi. : Swift, 
2. Inclined to mo _— or practiſe in- 
F brutal ; rude. 
| 1 * is yet another ſort of contumelious per- 
ſous, who indeed are not chargeable with that 
circumſtance of ill employing their wit; for they 
uſe none of it, Governmeat of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the ſtain 
- Of contumedious, beaſtly, madbrain'd war. 
| 2 ; | Shakeſp. Timon. 
3. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful ; igno- 
inious. | 
"M6 it is in the higheſt degree injurious to them, 
ſo it is contumeli-us to him. Decay of . 
ConTUme'LiousLY, KG6n-ti-me'-lyus-ly. 
adv. (from 1 Reproachfully ; 
contemptuouſſy; rudely. 
= Che — mc — * take ſo great of- 
- fence; when they are excluded from honours and 
offices, as when their perſons are contumelian/ly 
trodden. upon. | . Hooker. 

Fie, lords! that you, being ſupreme magiſtrates, 

Thus contumelicuſly ſhould break the peace. | 
; 5 Shateſp. Henry VI. 
ConTuUMe/LIOUSNESS, köôn-tü-méè“-lyds-uls. 
n. /. [from contumelious.) Rudeneſs; re- 
proach. 
CO'N TUMELY, kdn'-ti-mE-1y. u. ſ. [con- 
tumelia, Lat.] Rudeneſs; contemptuouſ- 
neſs; bitterneſs of language; reproach. 

If the helm of chief goyernment be in the 
hands of a few of the wealthieſt, then laws, pro- 
viding for continuance thereof, muſt make the 
puniſhment of contumely and wrong, offered unto 
any of the common ſort, ſharp and grievous, that 
ſo the evil may be prevented. ., Hooker. 

Th 8 wrong, the proud man's con- 
| "tum ly, . | 3-4 

"The pang of deſpis'd love, the law's delay. 
4 -— Ja . 5 Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

It was undervalued and deprefſed with ſome 
bitterneſs und contumely. Clareaton. 

Why ſhould any man be troubled at the contu- 

© melier of thoſe, whoſe judgment deſerves not to 
be valued ? * Tillotſon. 


— — 


Eternal contumely attend that guilty title, which ] 


claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. Adi. Guard. 
ToCONTVU'SE, kön- td! z. v. a. lcontuſus, Lat.] 
1. To beat together; to bruiſe. 3 
Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed toge- 
ther, and mingled with other earth, and well 
_— watered with warm water, there came forth 


herbs much like the other. Bacon. 
. To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach of 
the continuity. | 1 


uſes the lips in cutting them, 
© fo that they require to be digeſted before they 
can unite, g  -» Wiſeman. 


The ligature cont 


Couru'si0N, k6n-td'-zhun. 1. J. [from con- 


eee 

1. The act of beating ar bruiſing. 2. 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. - 
Lahe a piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, 


1 


x; "it acquiring by contufren a multitude of Minute 


- ©  Turfaces, fram à dia 


* „ degenerates into a 
* * * 
IE, 0 body, : 


Beyle on Colours. 


* 


CON 


ting uiſhed from a wound. 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contu/ronr, and all bruiſe of time, 
” Shakeſp, Heary VI. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and all 
contiſie nt, in hard weather, are more hard to cure. 


N Bacon. 
CONVALE'SCENCE, kön-vd-IKs“- sens. 


CONVALE/SCENCY, Kon- Les ones. 6 1. J 
from con valgſco, Lat.] Renewal of health; 


recovery from a diſeaſe. 


Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 
ſhe recovered her ſpirits to a reaſonable cenval:/- 
cence, Clarendon. 

CONVALEF'SCENT, k6n-vi-lcs'-sent. adj. 
[convaleſcens, Lat.] Recovering ; return- 
ing to a ſtate of health. 


Convs"NABLE, kOn-v&n-Abl. adj. convenable, 
Fr.] - 


1. Confiſtent with; agreeable to; accordant 
to. Not now in uſe. 
He is ſo meek, wiſe, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is convneable. 


| Spenſer's Paſterali. 
2. That may be convened. - + a 


To * E, kon-vé'n. v. 1. [convenio, 
Lat. F 


The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the 
others, wherewith they were blended in the con- 
crete, and brings them into the receiver, where 
they convene into a liquor. B.yle. 

In ſhort-{ighted men, whoſe eyes are too plump, 
the refraction being too great, the rays converge 

and convene In the eyes, before they come at the 
bottom. 7 Newt;n's Opticks. 
2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe. 

There are ſettled periods of their convening, or 
a liberty left to the prince for convoking the le- 
gillature, . Lecke. 

To CONVE'NE, k6n-v@n. v. a. | 
I, To call together; to afſemble; to con- 
voke. ; 

No man was better pleaſed with the convening 
of this parliament than myſelf, King Charles. 

All the factious and ſchiſmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, con- 
vene themſelves by the ſound of a bell. Clarendon. 

And now th' almighty father of the gods 

Convenes a council in the bleſt abodes. Pape 's Stat. 
2. To ſummon judicially. _ : 

By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal 
and civil cauſes, cannot be convened before any 
but an eccleſiaſtical judge. e. 

CONVE'/NIENCE, kön-vé“-nyëns. 2 2. / (con- 
ConVE'NIENCY, kön- vé-nyén-sg. & wenientia, 
Lat.) Bn” | 

1. Fitneſs ; propriety. ' 
Corveniency is, when a thing or action is ſo fi 
ted to the circumſtances, and the circumſtances to 
it, that thereby it becomes a thing convenient. 
| Perkins. 


In things not commanded. of God, yet lawful, 


- ſhall ſhew us the conveniency which one hath 

above another? | * Hooker. 

2. Commodiouſneſs; eaſe; freedom from 
difficulties. F 

A man putting all his pleaſures into one, is 

Uke a traveller's putting all his goods into one 


jewel: the value is the ſame, and the canvenience 


Sontb's Sermins, \ 


. greater. >> , Ke 
Every man muſt. want ſomething for; the con- 


to others. | | Cal. ny Sermons. 


3. Cauſe of eaſe; accommodation. 
If it have not ſuch a convenicnce,'v 


. 


be very uncomfortable, Wilkint's Math. Mogich. 


— 4 


3. A bruiſe a compreſſion of the fibres, diſ- 


1. To come together; to aſſociate; to unite. 


becauſe permitted, the queſtion is, What light 


veniency of his life, for which he muſt be obliged 


I bere is another - convenience in this method, 
during your waiting. Swift f Direct. to the Footman. | 


oyages muſt | 


CON 


A mon alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will Fave this or that coxvenzence more, of 
| Which he had not thought when he began. 

Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
| There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pocket per- 
ſpeflive, and ſeveral other little conveniexcics, I did 
not think myſelf bound in honour to diſcover. 
| Sevift's Gulliver: Travels. 
4. Fitneſs of time or place. 

Uſe no farther means; 

ut, with all brief and plain conveniency, 
Let me have judgment. Shakeſp>. Merch. of Venice, 
CONVE'NIENT, k6n-ve'-ny&Eat. adj. {cons 

Veniens, Lat.] 

1. Fit; ſuitable; proper; well adapted; 
commodious. 
4 The leaſt and molt trivial epiſodes, or under 
actions, are either neceſſary or corvenient ; either 
ſo neceſſary, that without them the poem muſt 
be imperfect; or ſo convenient, that no others 
can be imagined more ſuitable to the place in 
which they are. Dryd. Dedication to the AF ncid. 
Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten 
and preſerved by a convenient. mixture of contra- 
rieties. Arbutbnot on Alimentr. 
2. It has either zo or for before the following 
noun: perhaps it ought generally to have 
fer before perſons, and to before things. 
Give me neither poverty nor riches,. fred me 
with food convenient for me. Prov. xxx. 8. 
There are ſome arts that are peculiarly conwe- 
nient to {ſome particular nations. Tillotfon. 
Conve'NIENTLY, kOon-v@-nyent-lF. adv. 

[from conventent.] 
| 1. Commodioully ; without difficulty. 
| [ this morning know 

Where we ſhall find him moſt conveniently, 

Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 

2. Fitly ;- with proper adaptation of part to 

part, or of the whole to the effect propol- 
ed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquire, 

{ whether or no a ſailing chariot might be more 

cor-veniently framed with moveable ſails, whoſe 

force may be impreſſed from their motion, equi- 

valent to thoſe in a wind- mill. Wilkins, 

CO'NVENT, ko6n'-vEnt. 2. ſ. [conwentus, 

Lat.) | | 
1. An affembly of religious perſons; a body 

of monks or nuns, | : 

. He came to Leiceſter ; 
Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his con vent, honourably receiv'd bim. 
Shaksſp. 
2. A religious houſe ; an abbey; a monaſ- 
tery ; a nunnery. * g 
One ſeldom finds in Italy a ſpot of ground 


more agreeable than ordinary, that is not cover- 
ed with a convert. Addiſon, 


* 


d 


ö 


.. Yo call before a judge or judicature. 

| - He with his oath | - 
By all probation will make up full clear, 

Whenever he's convented. Shak, Meaf. for Meaſ. 
They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, 
and c:nvent them before themſelves at private 
houſes. Bacon Henry VII. 
Cox v N TITLE, kon'-vEn-tikl, 2. - Lconventi- 
culum, Lat.] * * | 
1. An aſſembly ; a mecting. HS. 
They are commanded to abſtain from all con- 
ventile of men whatſoever; even, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick buſi- 
; neſs NEE ies. Aylife”s Parergon. 
2. An aſſembly for worſhip. Generally uſed 
in an ill ſenſe, including hereſy or ſchiſm. 
It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall 
be ſerved by the whole church be a publick place, 
for the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, co- 


* 


1 
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To CoNnve'nT, kön- vent“. v. a. [convenio, Lat.] 


_  vered with pretence of religion, may ſerve unto 
danger us practices. 1 ; * Ir GE Hooker. | 
2 


CON 


bo, far from ſt>eples and their ſacred ſound, 
tin fields their fullen c:mpenticles found. Drygen. 
A ſort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of 
che church of England, who perhaps attend its 
© ſervice in the morning, and go with their, wives 
to a comventicle in the afternoon. Swift, 
3. A ſecret aſſembly; an aſſembly where 
_. confpiracies are formed. 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 
( Myſclf had notice of your conventicles) 
Aud all to make uway my guiltleſs life, 4 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
4. An aſſembly, in contempt. 
If he revoked this plea too, twas becauſe he 
f found the expected council was dwindling into a 
cdeonveaele, a packed aſſembly of Italian biſhops ; 
not a free convention of fathers from all quarters, 
Atterbury. 
Coxve'nticLer, kön \xbn-tik-lar. n. ſ. [from 
conventicle.] One that ſupports or fre- 
A nts private and unlawful aſſemblies. 
ther crop is too like to follow; nay, I fear, 
it is unavoidable, if the conventiclers be permitted 
till to ſcatter. Dryden. 
824 NT10N, kön-ven“shün. . . [conventio, 
Lat 
1. The act of coming together; union; co- 
alition; junction. 


8 


They are to be reckoned amongſt the moſt | 


general affections of the conventions, or aſſociations, 
of ſeveral particles of matter into bodies of any 
certain denomination. Boyle. 
2. An aſſembly. 
Public conventions are liable to all the infirmi- 

ties, follies, and vices of private men. Swift,, 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time, 

previous-to a definitive treaty. 
Conve'NTIONAL, k6n-ven'-shan-ul.agdj.{from 
k 2 -] Stipulated ; agreed on by com- 


"Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures upon 
grants, made out of the crown or knights ſervice. 
Hale's Cemmen Lanu. 
Conxe'nrionany, kon-ven"-shan-Er-F. adj. 
[from contuention.] Acting upon contract; 
ſettled by ſtipulations. 

The ordinary covenants of moſt conventionary 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due harveſt 
journeys. | Carew's Surv 

C©Conve'nTtUAL, kin-vin/ -tii-a1. adj. 1 
tue!, Fr.] Belonging to a convent ; mo- 
naſtidk. 

Thoſe are called —— priors, that have 
the chief ruling power over a monaſtery. 
| Aylift's Parergon. 

Conve'xTUAL, k6n-ven'-th-41. . /. [from 
conuent.] A monk; a nun; one that lives 
in a convent. 

I have read a ſermon of a —— who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 

_ Addiſon's Spectator. 
To CONVERGE, kdn-vir'j j. v. a. leonvergo, 
Lat.] To tend to one point from different 

places. 


Where the rays "Xp all the points of any ob- 
ject meet again, after. they have been made to 


_ eenverge by reflexion or refraction, there they 
Will make a * of the object upon a White 
body. Newton's Optic li. 
; Enfweeping firſt | 
; The lower ikies, they all at once converge 3 
High to the crown of heaven. Thomſon's Autumn. 


Conve' KGENT, kon-ver-jtnt.2 adj. (from | 
converge.) | 


Conve Kine, kOn-ver-jmg. 
Tending to one point from different parts. 
CONYERGING Series. See SERIES. 
Conve'rsaBLE, k6n-ver'-s1bl. adj. [from | 
It is ſometimes written CONVer- 
hides but improperly ; converſant, converfſa- 
tion, converſable.] ] Qualified for converſa- 
kf fit for 3 well 2 to | 


ORE 
- 


; 


Hon, was not a new thought, Cortes by 


CON 


the reciprocal communication of thoughts; 2 
communicative. 

That fire and levity which makes the young | 
ſcarce enmverſible, when tempered by years, makes 
a gay old age. . 

ConvERSABLENESS, kdnever'-s[bl-nls. . 
[from conwerſable.} The quality of being a 
pleaſing companion; N of talk. 

ConVE'RSABLY, kdn-ver-s1b- ly. adv. [from 
conver/able.] In a converſable manner; 
with the qualities of a pleaſing communi- 
cative companion. 

Conve'R8axT, kon-ver"-sent. adj. N 
fant, Fr.] 

t. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by familiarity and 
habitude ; familiar: with . 

The learning and {kill which he had by being 
cenverſant in their books. | Hocher. 

Let them make ſome towns near to the moun- 
tain's ſide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be converſant in the view of the 
world. Spenſer” State rf Ireland. 

Thoſe who are converſant in both the tongues, 
leave to make their own judgment of it. | 

Dryden's Dufreſu y. 

He uſes the, different dialects as one who had 
been converſant with them all. 

Pet Eſſay on Homer. 

2. Having intercourſe with any; acquaint- 
ed; familiar by cohabitation or fellowſhip ; 
cohabiting: with among or with. 

All that Moſes commanded, Joſhua read before 
all the congregation of Iſrael, with the women, 
and the little ones, and the firangers that were 
converſant among them. |; J vill, 35. 

Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor converſant with eaſe and idleneſs. 

Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 

Old men who have loved young company, 
and been converſant continually with them, have 
been of long life. Bacon. 


Gabriel, this day by probf thou ſhalt behold, | 


Thou, and all angels converſant on earth 

With man, or men's affairs, how I begin 

To verify that ſolemn meſſage. -Milt. Par. Reg. 
To ſuch a one, an ordinary coffeehouſe gleaner 

of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, and as much 

ſuperiour too, as a man converſant about Whitekall 


and the court is to an ordinary ſhopkeeper. Locke. | 


3- Relating to; having for its object; con- 
cerning: with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein church polity is cenverſunt, 
are the publick religious duties of the church. 
Hooker. 
If any think education, becauſe it is converſant 
about children, to be but a private and domeſtick | 
duty, he has been ignorantly bred himſelf. | 
Wetton on Education. | 
Diſcretion, eonſidered both as an accompliſh- | 
ment and as a virtue, not only as converſant about | 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole ex- 
iſtence. Addif. Speer. 
Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is | 


converſant about objects which are ſo far from be- 


ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheſt importance to ourſelves and our country. 
 Adidife. Freebolder. 
CoNyeRSA'TION, kön- vér-sà“-shün. n./:{con- 
wverſatio, Lat.] | 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eafy talk: op- 
poſed to a formal conference. | 
She went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to joy | 
her thoughts with the ſweet tonverſation of her | 
ſiſter. - Sidney. 
What I eee ane time ago in conver/a- 


accident or occaſion. 


Soft. 


2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon any 
ſubject; as, cue bad @ long converta 


Fe; | | 


ation en 2. e ee ee 
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CON 


The knowledge of men and manner, 
dom of habirndes, and converſation —_ 7a fres. 
Nya 


company. 
His apparent, open guilt ; 


I mean has e with Se re's wiſe, 


w 


, : Shaksſp. Ri 6 egg 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com a 


life, 
Having your 8 honeſt among 4, 
Gentiles. 1 Peper, 


5. Practical habits ; knowledge by long . 
quaintance. 2 
I'ſet down, out of long experience in bufin.-r 
and much converſation in books, what 1 thous; 0 
pertinent to this buſineſs. Sk 
By experience and converſation vr ich theſ- ! 08; >; 
a man may be enabled to give a ncar conj-&y;, Yi 
the metallic ingredients of any malz, f 


Conve*'RSATIVE, kon-ver-8Y-tly, adj, then 
converſe.) Relating to publick life, an ad 
commerce with men; not contemplati- 
Finding him little ſtudious aud conte plat: 
ſhe choſe to endue him with cond malit ties 
of youth. 77 "ton, 


To CONVE'RSE, k6Sn-v@&'rs. v. u. (con: er, 
Fr. conwer/or, Lat. ] 


1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourfe 
with; to be a companion to: followed by 
with. 

By approving the ſentiments of a perſon 10 
whom he converfed, in ſuch particulars as were juſt, 
he won him over from thoſe points in which he 
was miſtaken. Adidifon's Freebolder. 

For him who lonely loves 
To ſeek the diſtant hills, and there converſe 
With nature, I Thomſon's Summer, 


2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar to 
action. 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 
Sbaleſp. Richard Il. 
Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or 
more ſimiple ideas from without, accbrding as the 
objects they converſe with afford greater or leſs 
variety. Locle. 


3. To convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk. 


: deft 


Go therefore half this day, as friend wv:th friend) 
Converſe with Adam. Milton g Par. Left, 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh with FRY 
So well converſe. Ait. Par. Left, 


4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſubject : 
with oz before the thing. 

We had conver/ed fo often on that ſubject. and 
he had communicated his thoughts of it ſo fully 
to me, that I had not the leaſt remaining diff- 
culty. Dryden 5 Dufreſney- 


5. To have commerce with a different ſex. 
Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long 2 
time a woman might be allowed to pray to the 
gods, after having corwerſed with a man? If it 
were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next day; if = 
ſtranger; never, Guardians 


Co/NvERSE, kOn'-vers. 7. / [from the verb. 
It is ſometimes accented on the firſt ſylla- 
ble, ſometimes on the laſt. Pope has uſed 
both: the firſt is more analogical.] 


1. Converſation; manner of diſcourfing in 
familiar life. 
His converſe is a ſyſtem fit ; 
Ales to fill up all her wit. Soift. 
Gen'rous eajverſe; a ſoul exempt from pride, 
Ang love to praiſe with reaſon on his fide. Pore. 
Form'd by thy converſe happily to-ſteer 
From grave to Fay, from lively to ſevere. Fe. 
heyg 
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CTCoxvERSIVE, 


ter about the carth. ' 


CON 
„ Fhough»it be neceſſitated, by its relation to 


fen, to a terreſtrial converſe; yet it is, like the 


ithe aminating its beams. 
6 Glanwille's Apol. 
By ſuck a free conner/e with perſons of different 
ſ-&s, we ſhall find -_ r are rom -« wt 
rtue, perſons of piety and worth. 
3 x WW att: on the Mind. 
in geometry; from canterſus.] A propo- 
fgttion is ſaid to be the converſe of another, 
when, after drawing a concluſion from 
' ſomething firſt propoſed, we proceed to 
ſuppoſe what had been before concluded, 
aud to draw from it what had been ſup- 
poſed. Thus, if two fides of a triangle 
be equal, the angles oppoſite to thoſe ſides 
are alſo equal: the converſe of the propo- 
Gtion is, that if two angles of a triangle be 
equal, the ſides oppoſite to thoſe angles 
are alſo equal. Cb der.. 


ConveesELY, kon-vers-ly. adv. [from con- 
verſe.) With change of order; in a con- 
tfary order; reciprocally. 

Coxve'rsI0N, kön-vér-shün. u. /. Lconverſio, 

Lat.] 

1. Change from one ſtate into another; tranſ- 

mutation. SOS 30% 

Artificial converſion of water into ice, is the 
work of a few hours; and this of air may be tried 
by a month's ſpace. | Bacon. 

There are no ſuch natural gradations, and con- 

ber ens of one metal and mineral into another, in 

the carth, as many have fancied. 
 Waodward's Natural Hiſtery. 
The corverſion of the aliment into fat, is not pro- 
perly nutrition. Arbuthict on Aliments. 

1. Change from reprobation to grace, from 
a bad to a holy life. 0/48 

3. Change from one religion to another. 

They paſſed through Phenice ard Samaria, de- 
claring the n of the Gentiles. Acts, xv. 4. 


4. The interchange of terms in an argument; 
"as, uo virtue is vice; no vice is virtue. 
; Chambers. 
3. Conver/ion of Equations, in algebra, is the 
reducing of a fractional equation into an 
integral one. | ; 
kön- vèr“-slv. adj. [from con- 
ver ſe.] Converſable ; ſociable. 


To CONVE'RT, k6n-vert'. v. a. {converto, | 


n 5 
1. To change into another ſubſtance; to 
tranſmute. 
lf che whole atmoſphere was converted into wa- 
ter, it would make no more than eleven yards wa- 
Burnet, 


2. To change from one religion to another. 
- Auguſtine is converted by St. Ambroſe's ſermon, 
when he came to it on no ſuch deſign. Hammond. 

3. Jo turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which converteth the finner from the errour 
of his way, ſhall ſave a ſoul from death, and ſhall 
hide a multitude of fins. James, v. 20. 
Then will I teach tranſgreſſors thy ways, and 

_ Ganers ſhall be converted unto thee. Fſalm li. 13. 

4. To turn towards any point. | 

Cryſtal will callify into electricity, and conver; 
the.needle freely placed. Brown's Yulgar Err. 


5. To apply to any uſe ; to appropriate. 


"The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted 
- unito. thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come 
unto thee. 7% 4 * aiah, IX. 5. 
- He acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt, man; 
for he converted the prizes to his own uſe. 
n Arbuthnot on Coins, 


4 


6. To change one propoſition into another, 
ſo that what was the ſubject af the firſt be- | - 


cames the predicate of the ſecond. 7 
* The ets cannot abide this propoſition con- 
\ verted:;, lin is a tranſgreilion of the law ; but 


- 


| 


8 


: 


CON 


he, is ſin, but every tranſgreſſion of the law is 


To Coxnve'rT, kon-vert', v. 2. To undergo 
a change; to be tranſmuted. 
The love of wicked friends converts to fear : 
That fear, to hate. Shakefſp. Richard II. 
They rub out of it a red duſt which converteib 
into worms, which they kill with wine. 
Sandy Travels. 
Co'NvERT, kon'-vert. . ſ. [from the verb.] 
A perſon converted from one opinion or 
one practice to another. ; | 
The Jeſuits did not perſuade the converts to 
lay aſide the uſe of images. 
Stilling fleet's Defence of Diſcourſ: on Rom. 11:1, 
When Platoniſm prevailed, the converts to 
Chriſtianity of that ſchool interpreted Holy Writ 
according to that philoſophy. Locle. 
Let us not imagine that the firſt converts only 
of Chriſtianity were concerned to defend their re- 
ligion. Rogers. 


Conve'/rRTER, kon-vert'-tar. 2. /. [from con- 
wert.] One that makes converts. 

CoNnVERTIBI'LITY, kon-ver-ty-bll-1-ty. . / 
[from conwertible.} The quality of being 
poſhble to be converted. 


CoNnve'RTIBLE, k6n-ver'-tibl. adj. [from con- 
vert.) 

t. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable ; ca- 
pable of tranſmutation. 

Minerals are not convertible into another ſpecies, 
though of the ſame genus; nor reducible into an- 
other genus. Harvey. 

The gall is not an alkali; but it is alkaleſcent, 
conceptible and convertible into a corroſive alkali. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. So much alike as that one may be uſed 
for the other. | . 
Though it be not the real eſſence of any ſub- 
ſtance, it is the ſpecifick efſence; to which our 
name belongs, and is convertible with it. Locke, 
Many, that call themſelves Proteſtants, look 
upon our worſhip to be idolatrous as well as that 


ther, as terms convertible. Swift. 


Coxnve'rT1BLY, kon-ver'-tib-ly. adv. [from 

_ convertible.) Reciprocally; with interchange 
of terms, F; 

There never was any perſon ungrateſul, who was 

not alſo proud; nor, convertibly, any one proud, 

who was not equally ungrateful. South's Sermons. 


Co'xNVERTITE, kön“-vèr-tit. . ſ. [converti, Fr.] 
A convert; one converted from another 
opinion. Not in uſe. 1 
Since you are a gentle cenvertite, 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war, 
|  Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
Nor would I be a convertite fo cold, 
As not to tell it, Donne. 


CO'NVEX, kon'-vetks. adj. [convexus, Lat.] 
Rifing in a circular form; oppoſite to con- 
Cave. | 

lt is the duty of a painter, even in this alfo, to 
imitate the c:avex mirrour, and to place nothiug 
which glares at the border of his picture. 
| Bs Dryden v Dufreſnoy. 
An orb or ball round its own axis whirl; _ 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl 
Whatever duſt or ſand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its convex face? 
5 Blackmore on the Ct alien. 
Cox VE x, kon'-vEks. n. /, A convex body; 


form. Ao 
A comet draws a long extended blaze; 


d half heav'n's convex glitters with the flame: 


: 


unrightcouſneſs, ſays Auſtin, upon the place. Tal-, | | 


of the Papiſts; and put prelacy and popery toge- | 


| 6. To in by means of ſomethin ory 


a body ſwelling externally into a circular | 


C O N 


every tranſgreſſion of the law is fin. The apoſtle | Coxve'xtiD, kon-vikst', partieip. adj." [from 
therefore turns it for us: all unrighteouineſs, ſays | 


convex.) Formed convex ; protuberant in a 
circular form. , 

Dolphins are ſtraight ; nor have they their ſpine 
convexes, or more conſiderably embowed than ei- 
ther ſkarks, porpoiſes, whales, or other cetaceous 
animals. Broron't Vulg. Err. 

CONVE'XEDLY, kön-xck-sg d-, adv. [from 
convexed.] In a convex form. 

They be drawn convexetly crooked in one piece; 
yet the dolphin, that carrieth Arion, is concavouſiy 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed, 

Breton FVulg. Err. 
Coxnve'riTY, köôꝶn-veks“-I-ty. 7. /. [from con- 
dex. ] Protuherance in a circular form. 

Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſ⸗ 
in the eye, and, by increaſing the refraction, make 
the rays converge ſooner, ſo as to convene diſ- 
tinctly at the bottom of the eye, if the glaſs have 
a due degree of convexity. Newton's Opticks. 

If the cye were ſo piercing as to deſcry even 
opake and little objects a hundred leagues off, it 
would do us little ſervice; it would be terminated 
by neighbouring hills and woods, or, in the largeſt 
and eveneſt plain, by the very convexity of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Coxvx'xTLx, kön- vcks“- IF. adv. [from conwex.? 
In a convex form. 

Almoſt all, both blunt and ſharp, are convex/y 
conical; they are all along convex, not only per 
ambitum, but between both ends. Grew's Mi αᷓ u 


Coxve'xNEss, kon-veks'-nls. 2. {. [from con- 
vex,] Spheroidical protuberance; convex- 
ity, 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE, kOn'-vEks-0-kdon”'-kAv. 
adj. Having the hollow on the infide cor- 
reſponding to the external protuberance. 

Theſe are the phenomena of thick convexo- 
concave plates of glaſs which are every where of 
the. ſame thickneſs. Newton. 

To CONVEY, k6n-ve. v. a. [conveho, Lat.] 

1. To carry; to tranſport from one place to 
another, | 

Let letters be given me to the governours be- 
yond the river, that they may convey. me over till 
I come into Judea. KY Neb. ii. 7. 

I will convey them by ſca, in floats, unto the 
place thou ſhalt appoint me. I Kings, v. 9. 

2. To hand from one to another. 

A divine natural right could not be conveyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine rule 
concerning it. ' Lacke, 

3. To remove ſecretly. 

There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſter- 


day in this baſket. Sh. Merry Wives of Wintfor. 


4. To bring any thing, as an inſtrument of 
tranſmiſhon ; to tranſmit. _ 

Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the ſenſes have conveyed any in, I 
conceive that ideas in the underſtanding ate coeval 
with ſenſation. ; 

5. To transfer; to deliver to another. 

The earl of Deſmond, before his breaking forth 
into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all bis lands to 
feoffees in truſt. , . | Spenſer . 

Adam's property or private dominion could nat 
cenvey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, who, not 
having a right to inherit all his father's poſſeſſions, 

could not thereby come to haye any ſoyereignty 
over his brethren. 1 as, Locke. 


Men Wi nous 
| ſounds, but convey not thereby their . | 
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1. The act of removing any thing. 


CON 


They give energy to our expreſſions, and convey | 
our thoughts in more ardent and intenſc phraſes, 
than any in our own tongue. | Addiſon's Specr̃. 

7. To impart ; to introduce, 
What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant, 
-Did but convey unto our fcarful minds 
A doubtful vearrant of immediate death, 
' * Sbaleſp. Comedy of Err. 

Others convey themſelves 3 into the mind by more 

ſenſes than one. Locke. 
8. To manage with privacy. 

I will the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, 
and acquaint you withal. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

Hugh Capet alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
Convey'd himfelf as heir to th lady Lengare. Sba#. 

Conve'YANCE, kon-vE-ans. n./. [from convey.) 


Tell her, thou mad'i away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her ſake, 
Mad ſt uy n with her good aunt Ann, 
Shakeſp. Rich. III. 
2, Way for carriage or tranſportatio 
Following the river downward, there 1s convey- 
_ ance into the countries named in the text. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
Iron works ought to be confined to places where 
there is no con for timber to places of vent, | 
ſo as to quit the coſt of the carriage. Temple. 


3- The method of removing ſecretly from one | 


place to another, 


Your huſband 's here at hand; bethink you of | 


- ſome 3 In the houſe you cannot hide 
r 5 Sha lep. 
4. The means or inſtrument. by which any 

thing 18 'conveyed. 

- We pot upon the morning, are unapt 

Jo give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff d 

Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, 
$ * wine and ſeeding, we have ſuppler ſouls. | 

Shakeſp. Corio/anus. 

Ho ſuch a variety of mot ions ſhould be regu- 

larly conducted, in ſuch a wilderneſs of paflages 

and diſtin& avenues, by mere impellents and ma- 

terial conveyances, I have not the leaſt conjeQure. | 

Glan. Sau. Dog. | 

5. Tranſmiſſion; delivery from one to an- 
other. 

Our author * provided for the deſcending and 
conveyance down of Adam's monarchical power, or 
paternal dominion, to poſterity. 

6. Act of transferring property; grant. 

Doth not the act of the parents, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever there- 
unto ?-/. | Spenſer on Treland. 

7. Writing by which property is transferred. 

The very conveyances of his will hardly 
lie in this box; and muſt the inheritor himſelf 
have no more ? ; Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

This begot a ſuit in the Chancery before the lord 

Coventry, who found the conveyances in law to be 

ſo firm, that in Juſtice he muſt decree the land to 

the carl. | J Clarendon. 
8, Secret avout ; juggling artifice ; pri- 
vate remova 

thing for another. ks 
It cometh herein to paſs with men, unadviſedly 

Fallen into error, as with them whoſe ſtate hath no 

round to uphold it, but only the help which, by 

*Aibrile conveyance, they draw out of caſual events, 

A+ my ay to day, till at length they be clean 

H. 


V Clog ee and each practice 1 
* or colinage and knavery. Spenſer's Hub. Tale. 
Ian this day come to ſurvey the Tower; 
Seer Henry's death, I fear, there is c:aveyance, 


Shakeſp. 5 VI. 
Can they not juggle, and with flight 
e play with wrong and right? Hudibras, 


conveyance.) A lawyer who draws- Wrilings 


OT 


Locke. | 


feoret ſubſtitution” of one 


CON 


Conve'yeR, kön- v&-ür. n. J. [from convey.) 
One who carries or tranſmits any thing 
from one place or perſon to another. 

The conveyers of waters of theſe times content 
themſelves with one inch of fall in fix hundred 
feet. Brere wood on Languages. 


neareſt de of approach, who are the diſpenſers 
of their | - hot and conveyers of their will, to 
others, do, on that very. account, challenge high 
hononrs to themſelves. Atterbury, 


To CONVTCT, k6n-vik't.w.a. [convinco, Lat.] 

1. To prove guilty 3 to detect in guilt. | 

And they which heard it, being convicted by 
their own conſcience, went out one by one. 

obn, viii. 9. 

Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſſible, 

by ripping up the performance of them, have been 

c:nvifted of impoſſibility. Bacon Hily War. 

2. To confute ; to diſcover to be falſe. 
Although not only the reaſon of any head, but 


will it not by divers be rejected. Brown's Yulg. Err. 


3- To ſhew by proof or evidence. 

If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon record, 

they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy by virtue 
of ſome written teſtament, wherein there being no 
ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth that there it muſt 
needs be, and bringeth arguments from the love 
which always the teſtator bore him; "imagining 
that theſe proofs will convi a teſtament to have 
that in it, which other men can no where by 
reading find. Hooker. 


Cox vier, k6n-vik't. adj. [rather the parti- | 


ciple of the ver b. Convicted ; detected in 
guilt. 8 
Before I be convi by courle of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. 
Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
By the civil law, a 2 convict, or confeſſing 
his own crime, cannot appeal. Aylife's Pavergen. 
_ Conviet A Papiſt he, and I a poet. 
Pope's Epiſt. of Horace. 
Co/nvicrt, Lan- -vikt. u. ,. [from the verb.] 
A perſon caſt at the bar; one found guilty 
of the crime charged againſt him; a cri- 
minal detected at his trial. 
On the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows 
a certain ſpace of time both to the convid? and to 
perſons confeſſing, in order to ſatisfy the judg- 
ment. Ayliffe's Parergen. 


Cox vicriox, k6n-vik'-shun. n. /. [from con- 
vie. | 

1. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, ei- 
ther when a man is outlawed, or appears 
and ccnfeſſes, or elſe is found guilty by | 
the inqueſt. Cowell. | 

The third beſt abſent is condemn'd, | 

|. Convict by flight, and rebel to all law; 

Convidtion to the ſerpent none belongs. 

| Milton's Par. 8 

| 2. The act of l confutation; the 

act of forcing others, by argument, to al- 

low a poſition. 

When therefore the apoſtle requireth hability 
to convidt hereticks, can we think he judgeth it a 
thing unlawful, and not rather needful, to uſe the 
reaſon ? Hocler. 

as a peculiar privilege to him, but as a ſtanding 

miracle, a laſting argument for the cenviction of 

others, to the very end of the world. nn 
3. State of being convinced. 

. Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put 

falſe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 


- £24 


fciences. - 


f | . Swift. 
Conviictive, kdn-vik-tly. adj. 


{from c- 


8 
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| vick.] Having the Paneer of coavincing. 


Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, in the 


| 


experience of every hand, may well convid it, yet | 


principal inſtrument of their conviction, the light of | 


The manner of his convi&imm was deſigned, not þ 


* 


7 | evil good, againſt the corvidton of their own con- 15 
98 YANCER, kön- ve -An-sür. 1. (from 


CON 


T- CONVT NCE, kön-vf'ns. v. a. 
_ 
1. To force any one to acknowled 
teſted poſition. BR 
That which T have all this while been ende 
vouring to convince men of, and to perſuade 4 
to, is no other but what God himſelf doth 
cularly recommend to us, as proper for Agr 
conſideration. | Tilluſen, 
But, having ſhifted ev'ry form to "ſcape, 
Convinc'd of conqueſt, he reſum'd his ſhape, 
Dryden' Virgil. 
FHiſtory is all the light we have in many caſes; 
and we receive from it a great part of the uſeful 
truths we have, with a convincing evidence, Lecke, 


2. To convict ; to prove guilty of, 
To convince all that are ungodly among them, 
of all their ungodly deeds. Jude, 15. 
The diſcovery of a truth, formerly unknown, 
doth rather convince man of ignorance, than nature 
of errour. Raleighs 


O ſeek not to convince me of a crime, 
Which I can ne'cr repent, nor can you pardon, 
Dryden, 
3. To evince; to prove; to manifeſt; to vin- 
dicate. Not i in uſe. | 
Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſhed x 
courtier, to convince the honour of my miſtreſs, 
Sbhakeſp. Cymbelire, 
This letter, inſtead of a confutation, only urgeth 
me to prove divers paſſages of my ſermon, which 
M. Cheynel's part was to convince. Or. Meine, 


4. To overpower ; to ſurmount. This ſenſe 

is now obſolete. 
There are a crew of wretched ſouls 
That ſtay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great eſſay of art. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Knaves be ſuch abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 
Convine'd or ſuppled them, they cannot chuſe 
But they muſt blab. Shateſp. Otbelli. 


When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſlel ſo convince, 
That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Sha leſp. Macbeth. 


Cox vi'xcRMEN Tr, k6n-vi/ns-ment. n. /. from 
convince.] Con viction. ; 

If that be not convincement enough, let him 

weigh the other alſo. Decay of Piety. 


CONVI NCIBLE, k0n-vin' -s[bl. adj. (from cen. 
-wince.] ] 
1. Capable of conviction. 
2, Capable of being evidently diſproved or 
detected. 
VDpon what uncertainties, and alſo convincible 
falſities, they often erected ſuch emblems, we have 
delivered. Brown. 


ConvvNciIxNGLY, k6n-vin'-sIng-ly. adv. [from 
convince.) In ſuch a manner as to leave no 
room for doubt or diſpute ; ſo as to pro 
duce conviction, 

This he did ſo particularly and convincingly, that 


| thoſe of the Parliament were in great conſuſion. 
Clarendon. 


[ convince, 


— 


The reſurrection is ſo convincingly atteſted by 


ſuch perſons, with ſuch circumſtances, that they 
who conſider and weigh the teſtimony, at what 


any-more doubt of the reſurrection than the cru- 
cifixion of Jeſus. Atterburys 


ConviNCINGNESS, kn-viu' -sIng-nlis. 1. / 
[ fromeanvincing.] The power of convincing. 


Zo CONVIVE, kön- v. v. a. I convi vo, Lat.] 


To entertain; to feaſt. A word, 1 believe, | 


not cliewhere: uſed. | - 
Firſt, all you peers of Greece, go to wy tent, 
- There in the full convive you. 
DES - Sake. Troilus and cf. 
Convryar⸗ 


diſtance ſoever they are placed, cannot entertain 


ä 


r 


_ Convouu'TION, kön- vö-ld“-shön. u. ſ. (con- 
1. The ad of rolling. any thing upon itſelf; 


CON 
Convi'valy kdn-vi-vil. 17 [convivialis, 


vi'vial, kön- vlv-yäl. 5 Lat.] Relating 
oo an entertainment ; feſtal ; ſocial. 
I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals; 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe; 
Which feaſts, convivial meetings we did name. 
- fas | "I Denham. 
For ſocial and conviv/al ſpirit is ſuch, that it 
zs a happineſs to live and converſe with you. 
Dr. Newton, 
Conv/nDRUM, k6-nin'-dram. u. 1 A low 
jeſt ; a quibble; a mean conceit : a cant 
word. 
Mean time he ſmoaks, and laughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or cu,] quaint. Philips. 
To CO'NVOCATE, k6n'-v6&-kit. v. a. {con- 
wore, Lat.] To call together; to ſummon 
to an aſſembly. 
Convoca'TiON, kön-vö-EA-shüͤn. n. ſ. (con- 
vocatio, Lat.] a : 
1. The act of calling to an afſembly. | 
Diaphantus, making a general convecation, ſpake 
to them in this manner. Sidney. 
On the eighth day ſhall be an holy convocation 
unto you. | Lev. xxili. 20. 
3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſultation 
upon matters eccleſiaſtical, in time of par- 
 liament : and, as the parliament conſiſts 
of two diſtint houſes, ſo does this; the 
one called the upper houſe, where the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops fit ſeverally by them- 
ſelves ; the other the lower houſe, where 
all the reſt of the clergy are repreſented 
by their deputies. Cowell. 
I have made an offer to his majeſty, 
Upon our ſpiritual convocation, 
As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 
Did to his predeceſſors part withal. Shak. H. IV. 
This is the declaration of our church about it, 
made by thoſe who met in convocation. Stilling fleet. 
7 CONVORKE, k6n-v&k. v. a. [convoco, 
Lat.] To call together; to ſummon to an 
aſſembly. 
Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at the times 
chat their conſtitution, or their own adjourn- 
- ment, appoints, if there be 'no other way pre- 
feribed to c nvoke them. Tocle. 
When next the morning warms the purple caſt, 
| Convoke the pecrage. Pope: Odyſſey. 
The ſenate originally conſiſted all of nobles, 
- the people being only :o:0o4ed upon ſuch occaſions 
as fell into their cognizance, * Swift. 


To CONVOULVE, k9n-v9lv'. v. a. {convolvo, 
Lat.] To roll together; to roll one part 
upon another. 
He writh'd him to and fro corvely'd. Milton. 
It is a Wonder fut artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe ſhe 
emits no web, nor hath any textrine art, can con- 
volve the ſtubborn leaf, and bind it with the 
read it weaves from its body. Derbam. 
Us d to milder ſcents, the tender race | 
By thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 
_  Convofv'd and agonizing in the duſt. 
5 N Demſont Autumn. 
Cox vor vr, kön - võö-la“t id. part. [of the 
verb I have found no example.] Twiſted; 
rolled upon itſelf. Et) | 
This differs from Muſcovy-glaſs only in this, 
that the plates of that are flat and plain, whereas 
theſe are convoluted and inflected. Moodau. on F. ils. 


ae 


volutio, Lat.] f 


- 


the tate of being rolled upon itſelf.  - 
- Obſerve; the-corvelution of the ſaid fibres in all 


| 


} 


* 


* 
vl. TI. 
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CON 


A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, | 
From which, by num'rous convelutions wound, 
Wrapp'd with th' attending nerve, and twiſted 

round. Blackmore. 
2. The ſtate of rolling together in company. 
And toſs'd wide round. 
O'er the calm ſea, in conveluti:n ſwiſt 
The feather'd eddy floats. Themſons Autumn. 
To CONVOY, ko6n-voy'. v. a. [convoyer, Fr. 
from cenviare, low Lat.) To accompany 
by land or ſea, for the ſake of defence: 
as, he was convoyed by ſhips of wwar- 
Cox vox, kon'-voy. ». /. (from the verb. An- 
ciently the accent was on the laſt ſyllable ; 
it is now on the firſt... 


1. One attending on the road by way of de- 
fence. | | 

Had not God ſet peculiar value upon his tem- 
ple, he would not have made himfelf his people's 
c-nvoy to ſecure them in their paſſage to it. 

: Szuth"s Sermons. 

My ſoul grows hard, and cannot death endure; 
Your convoy makes the dangerous way ſecure. 

Dryden s Aurengzebe. 

Convoy ſhips accompany their merchants, till 

they may proſecute the voyage without danger. 
| | Dryden's Pref. Dufreſnoy. 
2. The act of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where ſer- 
vices were done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a con- 
voy. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Swift, as = ſparkle of a glancing ' : 

I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe c:nw:y. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
3. Conveyance, Not now in uſe. - 
Siſter, as the winds give benefit, 
And conv:y is affiſtant, do not fleep, 
But let me hear from you. Sbaleſp. 


Cox us AN c, kon'-fi-sans, . ſ. Lconoiſſance, 
Fr.] Cognizance; notice; knowledge. A 
law term. ; 

To CONVU'LSE, k6n-vilt's. v. a. {convulſus, 
Lat.] Togive an irregular and involuntary 
motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on peal, 
. Cruſh'd horrible, c:xvulfing heaven and earth. 
* Tbomſen. 
amt LSION, k6n-vil'-shin. u. /. [convul/io, 
at.] : - ba 
I. A convuljion is an involuntary contraction 


of the fibres and muſcles, whereby the 


body and limbs are preternaturally diſ- 
torted. | Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a c:nvwlfion, 
the indifferency of that operative faculty is taken 
away. | Locke. 

2. Any irregular and violent motion ; tu- 

/ mult; commotion ; diſturbance. 

All have been ſubject to ſome concuſſions, and 
fall under the ſame convulſions of ſtate, by diſſen- 
ſions or invaſions. | Temple. 

Coxnvu'Ls1ve, k6n-val-slv. adj. [convulff, 
Fr.] That which produces involuntary mo- 

tion; that which gives twitches or ſpaſms. 

They are irregular and c:apul{ve motions, or 
ſtrugglings of the ſpirits. Hale's Origin f Mankind. 
 Shew me the flying ſoul's c:nwul/rve ſtrife, 

And all the anguiſh of departing life. 

* Dryden's Aur, k 
Her colour, chang' d, her face 5 not * 

And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came; 

Her hair ſtood up; convulſeve rage poſſeſs d 

Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her lab'ring 

breaſt. War 52 op Dryden. 
1 "842 In ſilence wee 

And thy convalſſve ſorrows. inward keep. Prior. 

CON, kün“- ny. 2. . [kanin, Germ. connil' 

Or connin, Fr. cuniculus, L.] A rabbit; an 
animal that burroughs in the grounßd. 


Ty Ev'ry one to cookery pretends. King's 


| CooL, k& I. 2. . Fre 


COO 


With a ſhort-legg'd hen, 
Lemons and wine for ſauce; to theſe a cory 
Is not to be deſpair'd of, for our money. 
Ben Fonſun 's £ pigrams. 
The huſbandman ſuffers by hares and conys, 
which eat the corn and trees. Mortimer Hey. 


| Cony-BOROUGH, kin'-ny-bar-6. n. . A 


place where rabbits make their holes in 
the ground, | 
To Co'nyvcaTcn, kin'-ny-kitch, v. 2. To 
catch a cony, is, in the old cant of thieves, 
to cheat; to bite; to trick, 
I have matter in my head againſt you, and 
againſt your cenycatebing raſcals. 
Shokeſp. Merry Wives of Winder. 
Co'NyYCATCHER, knin'-ny-katch-ur. . . A 
thief; a cheat; a ſharper; a tricking fel- 
low; araſcal. Now obſolete. 
To Coo, k0. v. n. [from the ſound.] 
Cry as a dove or pigeon. | 
The ſtockdove only through the foreſt cores, 
Mournfully hoarſe. Thomſon's Sumner. 


COOK, kô'k. »n. /. [coguus, Lat.] One wioſe 
profcſſion is to dreſs and prepare victuals 
for the table. | 
One miſtreſs Quickly is in the manner of his 
nurſe, or his dry-nurſe, or his cook, or his laundry, 
his waſher, and his wringer. | 

Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Minds. 
The new-born babe by uurſes overlaid, 
And the cool caught within the raging fire he 

175 made. Dryden. 

Their col, could make artificial birds and 
fiſhes, in default of the real ones, and which ex- 
ceeded them in the exquiſiteneſs' of the taſte, 

| = Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CooOk-MAID, kd'k-mid. u. ſ. [cook and maid.] 
A maid that drefſes proviſions. | 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the belt cook-meaids in Eng- 
land, Addiſon, 

CooOx-ROOM, k&k-rom. . /. [cook and room. 
A room in which proviſions are prepare 
for the ſhip's crew. The kitchen of a 
ſhi . 

The commodity of this new cool- rem the mer- 
chants having found to be ſo great, as that in all 
their ſhips the cook-ro:ms are built in their fore- 
caſtles, contrary to that which had been anciently 
uſed. __ | : Ralcigh's Eſſays. 

To Cook, k0'k. v. a. [coquo, Lat.] 

1. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Had either of the crimes been cooked to their 
palates, they might have changed meſſes. | 

Decay of Piety, 


To 


2. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
| 3 is the SES Sir; if you be ready 
for that, you are well colt. © Slakeſp. Cymibeline, 
Coo'xtry, kO'k-tr-rf. u. . [from cook. 
The art of dreſſing victuals. | 
oy Some man's wit 
Found th' art of coo# ry to delight his ſenſe; - 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 
Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. 
| Davies, 
Cookery. 
Theſe are the ingredients of plants before they 
are prepared by c:ok:ry. _ Arbuthbnot on Aliments, 
COOL, k6'l. adj. [koelen, Dut.] ; 
1. Somewhat cold; approaching to cold. 
He ſet his leg in a pail-full, as hot as he could 
well endure it, renewing it as it grew cal. T. emp le. 
2. Not zealous; not ardent ; not angry; 
not fond; without paſſion: as, à cool 
friend; a cool deceixer. = 
edom from heat ; ſoft 
and refreſhing coldneſs. N 
But ſee where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amid the cool of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-Cay breeze. — Addiſon's Cate. 
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Philander was enjoying the coo! of the morning, 


among the dews that lay on every thing about 
him, and that gave the air a freſhneſs. Addif. on Med. 


To Cool, k&lL v. a. [koclen, Dut.] 
. To make cool; to allay beat. 


Snow they uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, be- 
cauſe, as they ſay, it cool; or congeals any liquor 
Addiſon on Italy. 


. Jooner. | 
Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſub- 

. acid fruit, is cooling, and very agreeable to the 
ſtomach Arbuthnot on Diet. 


2, To quiet paſſion ; to calm anger; to mo- 


+ derate zeal. 
My lord Northumberland will ſoon be co d. 
Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


He will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and re- 
private, becauſe he will be apt to fear 


ine in 
Fome ill effect it may produce in ccaling your love 
to him. | Addiſon's Spectator. 
Had they thought they had been fighting only 
other people's * perhaps it might have 
c:oled their zeal. | $wift. 


70 Coor, kö I. v. n. 


. To grow leſs hot. | 
2. To grow leſs warm with regard to paſſion 
or inclination. . 


My humour ſhall not coo/; I will incenſe Ford 
to deal with poiſon ; 1 will poſſeſs him with yel- 


lowneſs. 


Shakeſp. 
.- You never coo! while you read Homer. 


myſelf liberty to think, leſt 1 ſhould «21. 
Congreve's Old Bachelor. 


Co'oits, kd'-l&r. n. ,. [from cool.) 
x, That which has the power of cooling the 


Cooters are of two ſorts ; firſt, thoſe which pro- 


__ duce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which are ſuch | 
as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe of 


the organs of feeling ; and ſecondly, ſuch as, by 

particular viſcidity, or groſſneſs of parts, give a 

eater canſiſtence to the animal fluids than they 

d before, whereby they cannot move ſo faſt, 

and therefore will have leſs of that inteſtine force 

on which their heat depends. The former are 

fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; and 

- the latter are ſuch as cucumbers, and all ſub- 

ſtances producing viſcidity. Quincy. 

In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame neceſ- 

ty for a coler as in man. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Acid things were uſed only as coolers, * 

Arkuthnot on Aliments, 


2. A veſſel in which any thing is made cool. 
Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into 


one or more coolers, or cool-backs, in which leave 
the ſullage behind, and let it run off fine. 

2 ' Mcrtimer's H. uſbandry. 
Co'oLLY, k9'-ly. adv. from cool.] 4 
1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 

She in the gelid cayerns, woodbine wrought, 

And freſh bedew'd with ver- ſpouting ſtreams, 
Sits coolly calm. Themſon's Summer. 
2. Without paſſion. | | 


-  Motives that addreſs themſelves c2e/ly to our 


reaſon, are fitteſt to be employed upon reafona- 
ble creatures, | | 
_ Co'orxess, k01-nls. 2. /. [from cool.) 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of cold. 
This difference confiſteth not in the heat or 


coolngſ of ſpirits; for cloves and other ſpices, nap- | 


tha, and petroleum, have exceeding hot ſpirits, 

"hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, but 

not inflamed.  - | Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
+ "The toad loveth ſhade and cooinef+. 

| - Bacon r Nat. Hiſt. 


4 Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 


_ _ Gives a freſh chen to the royal cup; a 


There ice, like cryſtal, firm and never loſt, — 


Tempets hot July with December's froſt. Waller. 


The ſherp enjoy the c20/ng/s of the ſhade. 


_—_— 
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Dryd. 
I'm impatient till it be done; I will not give 


- body. 1 


FR 


COD 


2. Want of affection; difinclination. / 
They parted with ſuch coolneſs towards each 
other, as if they ſcarce hoped to mect again, 
larendon. 


3. Freedom from paſſion. 

Coon, kom. . /. [ecume, Fr.] 

1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 

| | A Phillips. 

2. That matter that works out of the wheels 
of carriages. | Bailey. 

3. It is uſed in Scotland for the uſeleſs duſt 


which falls from large coals. 


CooMB, or ComB, k&/m. 2. /. ſcomble, Fr. 
cumulus, Lat, a heap, Skinner.) A mea- 
ſure of corn containing four buſhels. Bailey. 

COOP, KO p. n. 7. 2 Dut.] 

1. A barrel; a veſſel fo 
liquids. | 

2» A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry or 

cep. : 

* was ſlain the day the chickens refuſed 
to eat out of the coop ; and Claudius Pulcher un- 
derwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown. 


There were a great many crammed capons to- 
- gether in a cep. 


Coo, k0O'p. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſhut up in a narrow compaſs ; to confine ; 


ſolutely, it has often, perhaps always, the 
intenſive participle 232. 
That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders. 
| | Slaleſp. King Fobn. 
The Ergliſhmen did coop wp the lord Raven- 
ſtein, that he ſtirred not; and likewiſe held in 
ſtrait ſiege the town. Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better 
than the rich; for the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered and cooped up. L' Eflrange. 
Twice conquer d cowards, now your ſhame is 
ſhown, | 
C:2þ'd up a ſecond time within your town! 
Who dare not iſſue forth in open field. Dryd. A neid. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind; 
Coop d up he ſeem' d, in earth and ſeas conſin'd. 


Dryden . Juvenal. 
Cocp d up in a narrow iſle, obſerving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden 5 Fuvenal. 


The Trojans, coop'd within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng, -_ 

- Dryden's ZEneid. 

The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 


of aſtrology or chymiſtry, cz: the underſtanding 


looking abroad into other provinces of the intel- 
lectual world. Locke. 
They are coped in cloſe by the laws of their 
countries, and the ſtrict guards of thoſe whoſe 
intereſt it is to keep them ignorant. Locke. 
What! cep wholearmies in our walls again! Pope. 
CooPEr'r, ko-pe. a. /. [coups, Fr.] A mo- 
tion in dancing. | 
Co'OPER, k9'- . n. 1 [from coop.] One 
that makes coops or barrels. A 
Societies of artificers and tradeſmen, belong- 
ing to ſome towns co 
and ceopers, by virtue of their charters, pretend 
to privilege and juriſdiction. ,. Bild. 
Color ER AGE, k&,-pür-Idzh. 2. /. [from coo- 
per.] The price paid for cooper's work. 


| 70 COOPERATE, k8-6p/-4r-it. 2. u. Leon 


and opera, Lat.] | 
1, To labour jointly with another to the ſame 
end: it has with before | 
before the end. 
It puaaleth and p 


5 . 


* 


r the preſervation of 


L' Eftrange. 


to cage; to impriſon: when it is uſed ab- 


were nothing in compariſon of law or phyſick, 


% within narrow bounds, and hinders it from 


rate, ſuch as weavers ' 


the agent, and zo | 


the conceits of many, | 


COP 


and makes 2 man walk almoſt alone to tj; 
ends. | 2 
By giving man a free will, he allow; 3 _— 
higheſt ſatisfaction and privilege of . at 
his own felicity. ** at 
2. To concur in producing the ſame ffs 
His mercy will not forgive offenders, 0 8 
benignity co:perate to their converſions. 11 
Bs ' Brown's Vu 
All theſe cauſes cooperating, muſt, at laſ By > 21 
their motion, Cheyne's Phil :ſophical Princ: * 
The ſpecial acts and impreſſions by r a 
Divine Spirit antroduees this charge, and e 
far human liberty c:operates with it, are ſubjegs 
beyond our comprehenſion, Ae, 
CooPERA'TION, kô-Gp-er-A-shün. . % 7 Wi 
cooperate.] . The act of contributing or con. 
curring to the ſame end. 
We might work any effect without and againſ) 
matter ; and this not holpen by the Cpercticy o 
angels or ſpirits, but only by the unity and bar. 
mony of nature. Bacm's Na, Eq 
Coo'PERATIVE, kö-Sp'“-Er-A-tlv. adj, (from 
cooperate.) Promoting the ſame end jointly 
Coo ERA Ton, k6-Op'-Er-A-thr, 1. /. (from, 
cooperate.) He that, by joint endeavours, 
promotes the ſame end with others, 
CoorTa'TiON, k6-Op-ta'-sbiin. ». . Ccocte, 
Lat.] Adoption; aſſumption. 
COORDINATE, Köô-A'r-dl-nét. adj, con 
and ordinatus, Lat.] Holding the ſame 
rank; not bEing ſubordinate. Thus ſhell. 
fiſh may be divided into two coordinate 
kinds, cruſtaceous and teſtaceous ; each 
of which is again divided into many ſpe. 
cies, ſubordinate to the kind, but coord;- 
nate to each other. | 
The word Analyſis ſignifies the general and 
particular heads of a diſcourſe, with their mu- 
tual connexions, both coordinate and ſubordinate, 
drawn out into one or more tables. Watts, 


Coo'RDINATELY, k6-4r-di-net-If, adv. [from 

4 coordinate.) In the ſame rank; in the fame 
relation ; without ſubordination, 

Coo'RDINATENESS, kö-Ar-dl-nét-nls. », /. 
[from cqordinate.] The ſtate of being co- 
ordinate. 

Coo'RDINATION, k6-4'r-di-ni-shin. ». / 
[from coordinate.] The Rate of holding the 
ſame rank; of ſtanding in the ſame rela- 
tion to ſomething higher ; collateralneſs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a rare 
ccordi nation of power, a wholeſome mixture be- 
twixt monarchy, optimacy, and democracy. 

Hobel Pre-eminence of Parliament. 

When theſe petty inttigues of a play are ſo i! 
ordered, that they have no coherence with the 
other, I muſt grant that Lyſidius has reaſon to 
tax that want of due connexion; for c:ordinati:n 
in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in 4 
ſtate. Dryden on Dramatic P 2 

Coor, kO't. 2. /. Lniger-Ktoet, Dut. coter, 
Fr.] A ſmall black water - ſowl, ſeen often 
in fens and marnes. 

A lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. 


| | Dryden's Fables. 
COP, ksp'. 2. /. b Dat; cop, Sax.) The 
head ; the top of any thing; any thing 
ron to a head: as, a cop, vulgarly 4 
of hay; a cob-caftle, properly cop-cafiity 
a ſmall caftle or — N on a hill; a cob of 
cherry-ſtones, for cop, a pile of ſtones one 
laid upon another; a tuft on the head of 
birds. | . 
Co rAL, kdpl. 2. /. The Mexican term for 
a gum. 3 | : 
Cor A*'RCENARY; k&-pYr-s8&-ner-p. u. /. [from 


coparcener.)} Joint ſucceſſion to any ixhe- 
ritance, © *- 25 4 
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C OP 
| 
ip nab Lane, the chief houſe is 


COPA'RCENER, BI n. ſ. (from 
5 d particeps, Lat. | 
r 1 ws otherwiſe called parceners; and, 
in common law, are ſuch as have equal portion 
in the inheritance of the anceſtor. Cowell. 


This great lordſhip was broken and divided, 
and e made between the ſive daughters: 
in every of theſe portions, the coparceners ſeverally 


exerciſcd- the ſame juriſdiction royal, which the 


earl marſhal and his ſons had uſed in the whole | 


province. Davies on Ireland. 
Cora'nceny, kd-pi'r-s&-nf. n. J. An equal 
of coparceners. 
RY © * Phillips*s World of Words. 
COPA'RTNER, k8-pi'rt-ndr. . J (co and 
partner.] One that has a ſhare in ſome 
common ſtock or affair; one equally con- 
cerned; a ſharer; a-partaker ; a partner. 
- Milton has uſed it both with of and in. 
Our faithful aq 
* aſſociates and cpartners of our loſs. 
2 1 4 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Shall I to him make known Y 
As change, and give him to partake | 
Full happine ſs with me? Or rather not ; 
But keep the odds of knowledge in my pow'r, 
Without copartner ? Milten's Par. Loft. 
Rather by them 
I gain'd what I have gain ' d, and wi them dwell 
« Copartner in theſe regions of the world. 
| IT Milton's Par. Regained. 


Cora'aTNERSHIP, KkG6-pi'rt-nbr-sbip. 2. /- 
[from copartner.} The ſtate of bearing an 
equal part, or poſſeſſing an equal ſhare. 
In caſe the-father left only daughters, the 
daughters equally ſucceeded to their father as in 


| 


eopartnerſbip, *, Hale. 
Co“ rATAIN  k&-pi-tin. adj. [from cop.] 
High raiſed ; pointed. Hanmert 


Om, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet 
'hoſe, a ſcarlet cloke, and a copatain hat. 

| Sbalgſp. Taming ibe Shrew. 

Cora vv, k6-pY-vi. x. . [It is ſometimes 
written capivi, copi vi, capayvua, C Maya, 
eupgyua,  cupayba.] A gum which diſtils 
from a tree in Braſil. It is much uſed in 
Gſorders of the urinary paſſages. 


Core, Gp. 2. /. [See Cor.] 


2+ A ſacerdotal cloak, or veſtment worn in 
ſacred miniftration. 

3 Any thing which is fpread over the head; 
as the concave of the ſkies ; any archwork 
- over a door. | 


 Alll theſe things that are contained | 


; Withio this goodly cope, both moſt and leaſt, 
Their being bave, and daily are increaſt. Spenſer. 
| Over head the diſmal hifs 

Ot ſiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 

ow | Sying vaulted either hoſt with fire; 
n | . Her cope, together ruſh'd 
th battles — 


© The ſcholar believes there is no man under the | 


e ef heaven, who is fo knowing as his maſter. 


Fa Corr, k&p. v. a. {from the noun.) ll; 


* To cover, as with a cope. | 


very large bridge, that is all made of wood, 


aud coped over head. Addifon on Italy. 
To contend with; to oppoſe. | 


+ * 
- 
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- 
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allotted to |, 
the eldeſt daughter. Hale Hiftary of Common Lato. 


Milton's Par. Zoft. | 


Shabeſp. King Lear. | 


COP 


+ Tand my friend | 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cop: your courteous pains withal. Shak. 

To Cor, kO'p. v. u. 

1. To contend; to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. 
has evith before the thing or perſon op- 
* [In this ſenſe it is a word of doubt- 

ul etymology. The conjecture of Funzus 
derives it from #oopen to buy, or ſome 
other word of the ſame import; ſo that 
to cope with lignifies to interchange blows, 
or any thing elſe, with another.] | 
Let our trains | 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We ſhould have ce d withal. Shak. Hen. IV. 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
That copes zvith death itſelf, to "ſcape from it. 


Shakeſp. 
But Eve was Eve ; 
This far his over-match, who, ſelf-deceiv'd, 
And raſh, beforchand had no better weigh'd 
The ſtrength he was to cope 2with, or his own. 
Milton. 
They perfectly underſtood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to cope zoithal, L Eftrange. 
On every plain, 
Hoſt cop'd with hoſt, dire was the din of war. 
| Philips. 
Their generals have not been able to cee, with 
the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
| | Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 
If the mind apply itſelf firſt to eaſier ſubjects, 
and things near a-kin to what is already known ; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 
parts of knowledge by flow degrees, it will be 
able, in this manner, to cope with great difficulties, 
and prevail over them with amazing and happy 


| . * 


| ſucceſs. | Watts on the Mind. 
2. To encounter; to interchange kindneſs 
or ſentiments. 


h Thou freſh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 
The royal fool thou co / with. Shak. Wint. Tale. 
Thou art een as juſt a man, | 
As e er my converſation cd withal. 


To "Choke k6'p. v. a. To embrace. Not in 
aſe. 


Il vill make him tell the tale anew; 
| Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when, } 
1» Any thing with which the head is covered. 


He hath, and is again tc cope your wife. 

Shakeſp, Otbello. 
Co'rEsMATR, k&/ps-mit. 2. / [perhaps for 
cutſmate, a companion in drinking, or 


one that dwells under the ſame rope, for 


houſe.]- 
word. 
Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, | 
Till that the fox his cope/mate he had found. 
- 5 | Hubberd*s Tale. 
\Co'r1ER, k6p/-py-br. u. /, [from copy.] 


Companion ; friend, An old 


1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, | 
| A coin is in no danger of having its characters 


altered by zopiers and tranſcribers, Addiſon on Coins. 
2. One that imitates; a plagiary ; an imi- 
tator. | 
Without invention a painter is bot a copier, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others. Dryden Dufreſncy. 
Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's ſhare, 
Nor mean the taſk, each breathing buſt explore; 
Line after line with painful patience trace, | 
This Roman grandeur, rr 
| * - * * | iche}, 
Co'rinc, ki-pin. =. .. [from cope.] The 
upper tire of maſonry which covers the 


It | 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 
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wall. 
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All cheſe were of coſtly tones, even from the | 
. 19. ( 
385 | | 
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COP 


The coping, the modillions, or dentile, make a 
noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 
<P Addiſen's Freeb:lder. 
CO'PIOUS, k&-pyis. adj. (copia, Lat.] 
1. Pleptiful ; abundant; exuberant ; in great 
quantities. 

Roſe, as in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
Their branches hung with copious fruit. Milton. 

Full meaſure only bounds 

- Exceſs, before the all-bounteous king, who 
ſhow*r'd | | 

With copious hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 

This alkaline acrimony indicates the copious uſe 

of vinegar and acid fruits, Arbuthnit on Aliments. * 

6.55% The tender heart is peace, | 

And kindly pours its cepious treaſures forth 

In various converſe, Thomſon's Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images ; not bar- 

ren ; not confined ; not conciſe. 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men! thy name 
Shall be the cious matter of my ſong 
Henceforth, and never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe disjoin. 

Co' 5 -pyüs- Iz. adv. [fr rower 
O PIOU SLY, KO -pyuU$-ly. adv. | from copious. 
1. 1 abundantly; in — 

ities. . 
2. At large; without brevity or conciſeneſs ; 
diffuſely. 

Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copiouſly de- 
ſcribed by abundance of travellers, and other wri= 
ters, that it is very difficult to make any new 
diſcoveries on ſo beaten a ſubject. Addiſon. 

Co'riOUSNESs, k&-pyüs-nis. 2. ſ. [from co- 
pious.] 

1. Plenty; abundance; great quantity; ex- 
uberance. d 

2. Diffuſion ; exuberance of ſtyle. 
The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
copiouſneſs of Homer, and the Latin poet made 
it his buſineſs to reach the conciſeneſs of Demoſ- 
thenes. Dryden. 
Co'elsT, kF-pist. 1. /. [from copy.] A co- 
pier; a tranſcriber z an imitator. | 
Co'PLAND, kop'-land. 2. /. A piece of ground 
in which the land terminates with an 
acute angle. Dict. 

Co'PPED, kôpt'. adj. [from cop.] Riſing to a 
top or head. 

It was broad in its baſis, and roſe copped like a 
ſugar-loaf. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

A galcated eſchinus being copped and ſomewhas 
conic. | Wo:award. 

Co'rrEL, k6p'-pll. 2. /. | This word is va- 
riouſly ſpelt ; as copel, cupel, cuple, and 3 4 a 
ple; but I cannot find its etymology.] An 
mitrament uſed in chymiſtry, in the form 
of a diſh, made of aſhes, well waſhed, to 
cleanſe them from all their ſalt; or of 
bones thoroughly calcined. Its uſe is ta 
try and purify gold and filver, which is 
done by mingling lead with the metal, and 
expoſing it in the cope to a violent fire a, 
long while. The impurities of the metal 
will then be carried off in droſs, which is 
called the litharge of gold and filver. The 
refiners call the coppel a teſt. Harris. 

CO'PPER, kop'-pur. 2. /. (Aoper, Dut. 
2 Lat.] One of the fix primitive 
metals. 

Copper is the molt duRile and mallesble . 
after gold andfiiver. Of a mixture of copier 
lapis calaminaris is formed braſsz a compoſition, 
of copper and tin makes bell- metal; copper 
and braſs, melted in equal quantities, produces 
what the French call bronze, uſed for figures 

cer is heavier than iron or tin; but lighter 
eres "ore? i * 

1 me per, pre as 8 

38 Co'rerun, 
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FF © the water out ofthe n 


coP- 


Corr, kdp'-pir.:n. / A veſſel made of 
copper: commonly uſed for a boiler larger 
- than a moveable pot. 
They boiled it in a copper to the half; then 
they poured it into earthen veſſels. 
4 7.4 Bacon's Natural Eiftory. 
COrPPER-NOSE, 4 n. . (copper-and 
45 A red noſe. | f 


e having colour enough, and the other higher, 
is too flaming a praiſe for a good complexion: I 
had as lieve Helen's golden tongue had com- 
mended Troilus for a. copper-ny/e. . Shakeſp. 
_ Guttaroſacea ariſeth in little hard tubei cles, af- 
_Fecting the face all over with great itching, which 
being ſcratched, looks red, and riſes in great 
welks, rendering the viſage-fiery; and makes 
_copper=neſes, as we generally expreſs them. 
| Wiſeman, 
Coyeen-PLATE, KkGp'-par-plat. . . A 
plate on which pictures are engraven for 
the neater impreſſion, diſtinguiſhed from 

a wooden cut. | 


CorPER-WORK, kOp'-par-wark. 1. / * | 


per and wort.] A place where copper is 
- worked or manufactured. | 
. -,_ Thisis like thoſe wrevght at copperenoorks, _ 
| ; Woedward. 
Cop rERASs, kdp/-per-is.n. /.'[kopperooſe, Dut. 
4 couperouſe, Fr. ſuppoſed to be found in cop- 
per mines only.] A name given to three 
ſorts of vitriol; the green, the bluiſh green, 
and the white, which are produced in the 
mines of Germany, Hungary, and other 
countries. But what is commonly ſold 
here for copperas, is an artificial vitriol, 
made of a kind of-ftones found on the ſea- 
0 ſhore in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and fo weſt- 
Ward, ordinarily called gald [ſtones from 
their colour. They abound with iron, and 
are expoſed to the weather in beds above 
ground, and receive the rains and dews, 
-- which in time breaks and diſſolves the 
ſtones: the liquor that runs off is pumped 
into boilers, in which is firſt put old iron, 
which, in boiling, diſſolves. This factitious 
. copperas, in many reſpects, agrees with the 
native green vitriol. Chambers. Hill. 
It may be queſtioned, whether, in this opera- 
tion, the iron or copperas be tranſmuted, from the 
. - eognation-of copperes with copper, and the iron 
- remaining after converſion. Brown. 
Co/yPERSMITH, kop'-par-smith. n. /. [copper 
and /mith.] One that manufactures copper. 
- © Salwoneus, as the Grecian tale is, | 
Was a mad copperſmith-of Elis 
Dp at his forge by morning peep. * Swift. 
| COTE YER k6p'-pir-wtrm. 1. J. [teredo, 
„ e n 
r. A little worm in ſhips. 
2. A warm that fretteth garments. 
3. A worm breeding in one's hand. 


, f 7 * | Ainſcwortb. 
Colretxr, köôp pür -B. ad [from copper.) 
_ Containing CORREr made of copper. 
Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick falts, diſſolve c body of iron put 
into the ſpring, and depoſite, in lieu of the irony 


particles carried off, 12 5 particles brought with | 


bouring copper-mines. | 


\ n p 

a Tro couper 0 
Written ſe 
times for fuel; 


ut or lop. It is often 
Low woods cut at ſtated 


a place over · run with bruſh- | 


_ with high timber trees, and 
+4 i 2 Upon t e dge ol vonder ice, 
en bee you n hve the acct tho 


be of bn 
4 ſhoot. 
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W. codrvard on Foffiks. | 


FQPFICE,: kd Une n. J. [coupeaue,, Fr. 
| m | 


1146+ wh Sidney: | 


| 


coP 


In cappicewoods, if you leave ſtaddles too thick, | 


they run to buſhes and briars, and have little clean 
underwood. x 4 Bacon. 
The willows, and the hazel cop/ſes green, 


'Shall now no more be ſeen 


Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays, 


Milton. 


Raiſe trees in your ſeminaries and nurſeries, and 


you may tranſplant them for 'coppice ground, 
walks, or hedges, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
The rate of coppice lands will fall upon the diſ- 
covery of coal-mines. | Locke. 
'Co'ePLE-DUST, kop'l-daist. . . [probably 
for coppel, or cupel duff.) Powder uſed in 
purifying metals, or the groſs parts ſepa- 
rated by the cupel. — 
It may be alſo tried by incorporating 
Neel, or cepper-duſ, by pouncing into 
filver. * Bacon. 
CoPRLE-STONES, köpl- ſtôns, are lumps and 
fragments of ſtone or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
bowled and tumbled to and again by the 
action of the water. 


wder of 


in a conick form; riſing to a point. 
There is ſome difference in this ſnape, ſome 
being flatter on the top, others moe cepplel. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
Cors, kdps'. n. /. [abbreviated from cop- 
pice.] Short wood cut at a certain growth 
for fuel; a place overgrown with ſhort 
wood. ; 
The eaſt quarters of the ſhire are not deſtitute 
of copſe woods, Careww's Survey of Cornwall. 
Oaks and brambles, if the c:p/e be burn'd. 
Confounded lie, to the ſamie aſhes turn'd. Haller. 
But in what quarter of the «p/+ it lay, 
His eye by certain level could ſurvey. 
Dryden Fables. 
To Corsx, kops'. v. a. [from 
preſerve underwoods. 
The negle& of coſing wood 
been of very evil conſequence. 
| Swift's Addreſs to Parliament. 
'CO'PUL A, k6p'--1k, . /. [Lat.] The word 
which unites the ſubject and predicate of a 
propoſition; as, books are dear. 


cut 'dewn, hath 


The copula is the form of a propoſition ; it | 


-repreſents the act of the mind, affirming or de- 
nying. Watts's Lagiel. 
To CO PULATE, kdp/-i-lat. v. a: [copulo, 
Lat.] To unite; to conjoin; to link to- 
gether. - n 
If the force of cuſtom, ſimple and ſeparate, be 
great, the force of cuſtom copulate, and conjoined, 
and collegiate, is far greater. Bacon. 
20 Co'PULATE, köôp'-d-lät. v. 2. To come 
together as different ſexes. | 
Not only the perſons ſo copulating are infected, 
but alſo their children. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
CorVvLa'TiION, köp-à-LA-shäün. u. / [from 


copulate. ] The congreſs or embrace of the | 


two ſexes. . 


_  Sundry kinds, eveh of conjugal copulation, are | 
Co'rULATIVE, k6p'-O-l-tiv. adj. [copulati- | 


prohibited as unhoneſt. | 


us, Lat.] A term of grammar, 


. : * 


C:pulative propoſitions are thoſe 


tive or negative conjunctions: as, riches and ho- 
nours are temptations to pride; Ceſar conquer- 
ed the Gauls and the Britons; neither gold nor 
Jewels will purchaſe immortality. Watts*s Logict. 


cop, Kp -F. . /, Leapie, Fr, copia. low 
ö 


Lat. quad cuipiam acta eft copia exſcribendi. 


boch] Junius inclines, after his manner, to de- 
more 


Ijve it from in. labour; becauſe, ſays 


_ Woodward. 
{| Co'eeLED, kopld. adj. [from cop.] Riſing 


| 


| 


4 


| 


e quick- | 


the noun-] To | 


which have | 
more ſubjects or predicates connected by athrma- | 


he, to copy another's writing is very pain- | 
ful and laborious] +. - 


3. . 


r. A tranſcript from the archetype or origi- | 


CoPp 


| Tf virtne's ſelf were loft , ve might 
1 2 oma mind new coptes write. Wally 
ve not vanity to think m 0 
to the original. | 7 hn 
He ſtept forth, not only the copy of God's hang. 
but alſo the copy of his perfections, a king of 
image or repreſentation of the Deity in ſmall. 


a South. $ 
The Romans having ſent to Athens, Fe 


Greek cities of Italy, for copie of the beſt laws 
choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form. $7454 
2. An individual book; one of many bogs - 
as, a good or fair Copy. 4 
The very having of the books of God was 3 
matter of no ſmall charge, as they could not be hag 
-otherwiſe than in written copies. Hooker 
3. The autograph; the original; the arche- 
type; that from which any thing is copied 
It was the copy of our conference; 
In bed he ſlept not, for my urging it; 
At board he fed not, for my urging it. 
'Shakeſp. Comedy of Erroyr,, 
Let him firſt learn to write, after a copy, all the 
letters in the vulgar alphabet. 
. Helder's Element: of Speech. 
The firſt of them I have forgotten, and cannot 
eaſily retrieve, becauſe the copy is at the preſs, 
: Dryden, 
4. An inſtrument by which any Abe: cpa 
is made in law. 
E know'ſt that Banquo and his Fl:ancz 
ives; 
But in them nature's copy 's not eternal. 
| , Shakeſp. Machett, 
5. A picture drawn from another picture. 
CoPY-BOOK, 'kop'-py-bok. 7. /. [copy and 
book.) A book in which copies are writ- 
ten for learners to imitate. . 


Cory-HOLD, kop'-pF-hGld. n. ,. [copy and 
holds] A tenure, for which the tenant hath 
nothing to ſhew but the copy of the rolls 

made by the ſteward of his lord's court: 
for the ſteward, as he enrolls other things 
done in the lord's court, ſo he regiſters 
ſuch tenants as are admitted in the court, 
to any parcel of land or tenement belong- 
ing to the manor; and the - tranſcript of 
this is called the court roll, the copy of 
which the tenant takes from him, and 
keeps as his only evidence. This is called 
à baſe tenure, becauſe it holds at the will of 
the lord; yet not ſimply, but according 
to the cuſtom of the manor : fo that if a 
copy-holder break not the cuſtom of the 
manor, and thereby forfeit his tenure, he 
cannot be turned out at the lord's plea- 
: ſure. Theſe cuſtoms of manors vary, in 
one point or other, almoſt in every manor. 
Some copy-holds are finable, and fome cer- 
tain : that which is finable, the lord rates 
at what fine or income he pleaſes, when 
the tenant is admitted into it; that which 
is certain, is a kind of' inheritance, and 
called in many places cuſtomary; becauſe 
the tenant dying, and the hold being void, 
the next of blood paying the cuſtomary 
fine, as two ſhillings for an acre, or ſo, 
cannot be denied his admiſſion. Some 
copyholders have, by cuſtom, the wood 
growing upon their own land, which by 
law they could rfot have. Some hold by 
the verge in ancient demeſne ; and though 
they bold by copy, yet are they, in ac- 
count, a kind of freeholder; for, if ſuch a 
one commit felony, the king hath annum, 
diem, and um, as in caſe of freehold. 
dome others hold by common tenure, 
called mere copy—boid; and, they commit- 
ting felony, their land eſcheats to the lord 
of E manor. 1 * 3 4 5 F . Coabell. 
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cuſtorgary tenant die, the widow ſhalf have 
| what the law calls her free bench in all his copy- 


Wa 


_ | bold lands. © Addiſon. 
Copy -HOLDER, k6p'-py-h6l-dar; ns /; (from 
+ e One that 1s poſſeſſed of land in 

copyhold. | 

To Coe y, k6p'-py- v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To. tranſcribe ; to write after an original: 
it has ſometimes out, a kind of plepnaſm. 
He who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 

Who loves a lye, lame flander helps about, 

Who writes a libel, or Who copier out. Pope's Epift. 
» To imitate ; to propoſe to imitation ; to 
* endeavour to reſemble. 

- He that borrows other men's experience, with 
_ - this defipn of copying it ent, poſſeifes himſelf of one 
ol the greateſt advantages. Decay of Piety. 

get the examples, and their ſouls inflame 

To ch out their great forefathers fame, | 
| Dryden's King Arthur. 

To copy her few nymphs aſpir'd, | 
* Her virtues fewer ſwains admir'd. - Sauift. + 

To Co PV, k6p'-py- V. . . 

1. To do any thing in imitation of ſomething 

- ll --. 

Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in the 
picture of a. maſter, who has acquired reputation, 
muſt of neceſſity be excellent; and never fall, 
when they copy, to follow the bad as well as the 
things. Dryden Dufreſney. 

2. It has ſometimes om before the thing 

imitated. | | 

When a painter copies from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will look better, Dryden. 

2, Sometimes after. | 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden in 
particular, ſeem very often to have copied after it in 
their dramatick writings, and in their poems upon 
love. Addiſon's Spectator. 

To CoqQue'T, k&-kit'. v. a. [from the noun.) 

To entertain with compliments and amo- | 

* rous tattle; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tenderneſs. 

Tou are coquetting a maid of honour, my lord 
looking on to ſee how the gameſters play, and 1 
railing at you both. 

To CoQUe'T, k6-ket”, v. n. To at the lover; 
to entice by blandiſhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was married to the Tunbridge beau, 
I ſaw coquetting t other night, + 294 

In publick, with that odious knight. Szuif?. 
Coove'TRyY, kö-két“-ry. x. J. Lcogucterie, Fr.] 

Affectation of amorous advances ; defire 
of attraQting notice. 3 

I was often in company with a couple of charm- 
ing women, who bad all the wit and beauty one 
could defire in female companions, without a daſh 

of coquetry, that from time tc time gave me a great 
many agrecable torments. Addiſon's Spedtator. 

COQUE/T TE, kö-két'. 2. /, [coguette, Fr. 
from -coguart a prattler.] A gay, airy 

_ girl; a girl who endeavours to attract 

notice. ie ek n | 

The light cogueties in ſylphs aloft repair, 

And fport and flutter in the fields of air. Pope. 
A coquette aud a tinder-box are ſparkled, 

7 Arbutbnot and Pope. 

Co'xACLE, kör-Akl. 2. , [cabraugle, Welſh, 
. E from corium leather, Lat.] A 
doat uſed in Wales by fiſhers, made by 

drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a frame 

of ee — IRE! 

CORAL, kor'-al. 7. ſ. [corallium, Lat.) 

1. Red coral is a plant of as great hardneſs. 

_ and ſtony nature, while growing in the 

Water, as it has after long expoſure to the 


* 


Swift. | 


| 


„ COR 


covering it while it is growing, and which 
is taken off before it is packed up for'uſe. 
The whole coral plant grows to a foot or 


more in height, and is varioufly ramified, | 


It is thickeſt at the ſtem, and its branches 
grow gradually imaller, It grows to ſtones, 
without a root, or without any way pene- 
trating them; but as it is found to grow, 


and take in its nouriſhment, in the man- 
ner of plants, and to produce flowers 
and. feeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous 


to ſeeds, it properly belongs to the vege- 
table kingdom. Hill's Mat. Med, 

In the fea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, much 
coral is found. It is a ſubmarine plant ; it hath no 


leaves; it brancheth only when it is under water. 


It is ſoft, and green of colour ; but being brought 
into the air, it becometh hard and ſhining red, as 
we ſee. Bacon's Natural Hiſttry. 
Ibis gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, cauſed a man to go down 2 hundred fathom 
into the ſea, with expreſs orders to take notice 
whether it were hard or ſoft in the place where 
it groweth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, 
And fees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods. 
IT Dryden: Virgil. 
| A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 
And crimſon ceral, for the queen of night, 
Who takes in Sylvan ſports her chaſte delight, 
| CLI Dryden, 
Or where 's the ſenſe, dire& or moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, imagined to aſſiſt them 
in breeding teeth. 
Her infant grandame's coral next it grew; 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pope. 
CORAL-TREE, kor'-#1-tre. 2. /. [corallodendron, 
Lat.] 8 1 
It is a native of America, and produces very 


beautiful ſcarlet flowers; but never any ſeeds in 


the European gardens. Miller. 
Co R ALLINE, kor'-al-lin. adj. [corallinus, Lat. 
Conſiſting of coral; approaching to coral. 
At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes up 

into itſelf terreſtrial matter of all kinds, and in 
particular the caralline matter, letting it fall again, 
as it becomes calm. Woodward. 


CO'/RALLINE, kor'-4l-lin, 2. /. [from the ad- 
jective.] TOTS TE 
C:ralline is a ſea plant uſed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardneſs, ſometimes 
greeniſn, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddiſh, and 
frequently white. | | Hill. 
In Falmeuth there is a ſort of ſand, or rather 
Ser alline, that lies under the owſe. Mortim. Hub. 
CO'RALLOID, ; adi. |xogar- 
CO'RALLOIDA 151 kor -Ml-lold. 1 Joddne.] Re- 
ſembling coral, 4 
Now that plants and ligneous bodies may indu- 
rate under water, without approachment of air, we 
have experiment in coralline, with many coralloidal 
_ concretions. Tot Breton. 
Ihe pentadrous, columnar, coralloid bodies, that 
are compoſed of plates ſet lengthways of the body, 
and paſſing from the ſurface to the axis of it. 
| FAR | Wo:dzward on Foſſils. 
Cora'nT, ko-rant'. 2. ,. {courant, Fr.] A 
lofty ſprightly dance. 752 | 
It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg ; 
ſo in converſation, even, eaſy, and agreeable, more 
than points of wit. Temple. 


I would as ſoon believe a widow in great grief 
for her huſband, becauſe I ſaw. her dance a corant 


about his cofhn. 7 Walſb. 


- 


4 


COR 
Cerban ſtands for an offering or gift made toGed, 
or his tem ple. The Jews ſometimes ſwore by 
corban, or the gifts offered unto Gal. If a man 
made all his fortune corban, or devoted it to God, he 
was forbidden to uſe it. If all that he was to give 
his wafe, or his father and mother, was declared 
cecrban, he was no longer permitted to allow them 
neceſſary ſubſiſtence. Even debtors were per- 
mitted to defraud their creditors, by conſecrating 
_ their debt to God. Our Saviour reproaches the 
Jews, in the Goſpel, with theſe uncharitable and 
| ureligious vows, By this word ſuch perſons were 
like wiſe meant, as devoted themſelves to the ſervice 
of God and his temple. Corban ſignifies alſo the 
treaſury of the temple, where the offerings, which 
were made in money, were depoſited. Calmet. 
CORBE, kGr'b. adj. [courbe, Fr.] Crooked. 
For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs. 
| TIF. Spenſer's Paſtoral, 
Co'RBEILS, kor<blz. 2. , Little baſkets 
uſed in fortification, filled with earth, and 
ſet upon the parapet, to ſhelter the men in 
firing upon the beſiegers. | 
Co'RBEL, kor'-bel.. x. . [In architecture.] 
The repreſentation of a baſket, ſometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides. 
/ a 
Co <tr kor'-bel, 1 1. . 


Co R BILL, 


| 1. A ſhort piece of timber ſticking out fix 
or eight inches from.a wall, ſometimes 
placed for ſtrength under the ſemigirders 


: 


of a platform. a 
2. A niche or hollow left in walls for figures 
or ſtatues. | Chambers. 


Lat.; corde, Fr.] 


I, A rope; a ſtring compoſed of ſeveral' 
ſtrands or twiſts. | 
She let them down by a c:rd through the win- 
dow, 4 JS. ii. 5. 
Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, 
Theſe num'rous cord; are thro' the body ſpread. 
| Blackmore, 
2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, 
furniſh ſeveral metaphors in ſcripture. - 
Thine eyes ſhall ſee jeruſalem a quiet habita- 
tion, a tabernacle that ſhall not be taken down; 
none of the ſtakes thereof ſhall ever. be removed, 
_. neither ſhall any of the c:rds thereof be broken. 
Taiab, xxxiii. 20, 
| 3. A quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed to 
be meaſured with a,cord; a pile eight 
| feet long, four high, and tour broad. 
CorD-MAKER, k&rd-ma-kar. 2. /. [cord and 
make.) One whoſe trade is to make ropes ; 
a ropemaker. | | 
CorD-woon, ki'rd-wad, . /. [cord and auood. 
Wood piled up for fuel, to be ſold by the 
cord. | 
To CorD, ka'rd. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind with ropes; to faſted with cords ; to 
. cloſe by a bandage. -- th | 
Co'/aDaGt, k4r-didzh, 2. J. [from cord.] A 
quantity of cords ; the ropes of a ſhip. 


| 


made, . | 9 


KF | Ny ayton, 
| © - They faſtened their ſhips; and-Tid-at' anchor 
With cables of iron chains, having neither canvas . 
nor cordage. R WOE if © , Kaleigb. 
Spain furniſhed. a fort of ruſh called ſpartum, 
uſeſul ior cardage and other parts of ſnhipping. 
| Arbutbact,'on Gains. 


CORD, Kki'rd. 2. /. [cort,. Welſh;  chorda, . 


Our cerdage from her ſtore, and cables, ſhould be 


Of any in that kind moſt fit ſor marine trade. 


| 
® 
iq 
1 
| 
a 


= 
* 


air. The vulgar opinion, that coral is foft 
while in the Tea, proceeds from a ſoft 
aud ebat, of. a. cruſtaceous matter, 


Con, kor -bàn. u. /. D.] An alms-baſket; | Co'xDzD, kYr-did.:adj. [from cord.) Made 
- a receptacle of charity; a gift; an alms. | of ropes. e 
They think td ſatisfy all obligations to duty by This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, - 
their. corban of religion. arg 


* 
-. 


King Charles. | To climb celeſtial Svia's chamber wind 
SR ts 428 IE, 


1 


. Shak. 


Js 


— — — — __— 


| Co'nDINER, k2'rdi-ner. n. / [cordonnier, Fr.] 


' CORDWAIN, ki'rd-win. u. fe [Cordovan 


TOR | 


cose, kdr-di-ltr. . . A Francil- ' 

Tan friar: ſo named from the cord which 

_ ſerves him for a cincture. f 

Aud to aſliſt but a grave cordelier. Prior. 

CO/RDIAL, 44'r-dyil. n. /. [from cor the 

4 heart, Lat.] N % 

1. A medicine that increaſes the force of the 

| heart, or quickens the circulation. 

2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 

"A cordial, ly ſpeaking, is not always what 
increaſeth the Forex of the heart; for, by in- 

| creaſing that, the animal may be weakened, as in 
inflammatory diſeaſes, Whatever increaſeth the 
natural or animal ſtrength, the force of moving 
the fluids and mnſcies, is a cordial : theſe are ſuch 

ſubſtances as bring the ſerum of the blood into the 

eſt condition for circulation and nutrition; 

as broths made. of animal ſubſtances, milk, ripe 
fruits, and whatever is endued with a wholeſome | 

but not pungent taſte, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, and | 

__ Exhilarates. 

Then with ſome cerdials ſeek for to appeaſe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, | 
Aud then my body ſhall have ſhortly caſe; | 
Dut ſuch ſweet cord5al; paſs phyſicians art. Spen/cr. 
Corali of pity give me now, 
For I too weak for parges grow. Cowley. 
Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 
The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 
"Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can Tad 
Charms to my fight, and cerdials to my mind. 

Con, ki'r-dyal. adj. 

1. Reviving ; [invigorating ; reſtorative. 
It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem d from death: I do not know 

What is more cordial. Shakeſp. Gymbceline. 
He only took cordial waters, in which we infuſed 

- ſometimes purgatives. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. Sincere; hearty ; proceeding: from the 

heart; without hypocriſy.  * 

Doctrines are infuſed among chriſtians, which 
are apt to obſtruct or intercept the cordial ſuper- 
ſtructing of Chriſtian life of renovation, where the 
foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 
le, with looks of cordial love, 

Hung over her enamour'd. + » Milton, 

Co'zviaitiTy, kir-dyal'-i-thy. . . {from 

, cor dial.] f , 

t. Relation to the heart. 1 
That the antients had any ſuch reſpeQ&s of coyd;- 
ality, or reference unto the heart, will much be 
doubted. | Brown, 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 

Cob abiarrr, kir-dyal-y. adv. [from cor- 

f _— Sincerely ; heartily ; without hy- 

4 Where 2 ſtrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any doctrine or propoſition wholly unſuitable tothe 

' heart, no ment, or demonſtration, no nor 

miracle whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring the heart 

.. cordiallyto cloſe with, and receive it. South's Serm. 


: 


1 * 


A ſhoemaker. It is ſo uſed in divers ſta- 
tutes. 
CO'RDON, kö r-dòn. 4. Er. ] In fortifica- 
tion, a row of ſtones jutting out before the 
rampart and the baſis of the parapet. | 


— 


Chambers. 


J leather, from Cordova in Spain.] Spaniſh 
wy Her ftraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd 


In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwain. Fairy Queen. | 


Conpwa'ingr, kird-win-fr. a. ſ. [uncer- 
"tain whether from Cordowarn, Spaniſh lea- 


- ther, or from cord, of which ſhoes were | 


formerly made, and are now uſed in the 


[Jost eos, kd-r}-i'-shtis. adj. Croriaceus, 


COR 


CORE; Wr. n./ Larur, Fr. ; cor, Lat.] 
I. The heart. | ; 
That is not paſſion's flave, and I will wear him 
in my heart's core; ay, in my heart of heart. 
6 p Sbaleſp. Hamlet. | 
2. The inner part of any thing. | 
ln the core of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a . 
furl igh. - Ralcigh's Hiſtory of the World. 
Dig « _ cores below the "hg 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. - 
waſtcful eat, | 


Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. | 
Thomſon. 

3. The inner part of a fruit which contains 

the kernels. 

It is reported that trees, watered perpetually | 

with warm water, will make a fruit with little or 

no core or ſtone, Bacon, 


4. The matter contained in a boil or ſore, 
Launce the ſore, 
And cut the head; for, till the core be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
's Virgil. 
5. It is piſed by Bacon for a body or collec- 
tion. [from corps, Fr. pronounced rore.] 
le was more doubtful of the railing of forces to 
reſiſt the rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf ; for 
that he was in a core of people whoſe affections 
he ſuſpected. Bacm's Henry VII. 


4 


; 
y 
ö 
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| 
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Lat.) | 
t. Conſiſting of leather. 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 
A ſtronger projectile motion of the blood muſt 
occaſion greater ſecretions and loſs of liquid parts, 
and from thence perhaps ſpiſſitude and coriaceous | 


concretions. ä Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


Lat.] A plant. - 
The ſpecies are, I. Greater coriander. 2. Smaller 
teſticulated coriander. The firſt is cultivated-for 
the ſeeds, which are uſed in medicine : the ſecond 
ſort is ſeldom found. Miller. 
Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it 
Was, like coriander ſeed, white. Exodus, Xiu. 31. 
CO'RINTH, kür- rin. ». /. [from the city of 
that name in Greece.} A ſmall fruit, com- 


monly called currant. | 


Now will the cinths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts. TA 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſt in corinths, 
which the inhabitants have in great quantities. 
Broome. 
Corr'xTHIAN Order, kö-rln-thyän, is gene- 
rally reckoned the fourth, but by ſome the 
fifth, of the five orders of architecture; 
and is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate 
of them all. Vitruvius aſcribes it to Cal- 


ſaid to have taken the hint by paſling by 
the tomb of a young lady, over which a 
baſket with ſome of her playthings had 
been placed by her nurſe, and covered with 
a tile ; the whole having been placed over 
a-root of acanthus. As it ſprung up, the 
branches encompaſſed the baſket ; but, ar- 
riving at the tile, bent downwards under 
the corners of it, forming a kind of volute. 
Hence Calimachus imitated the baſket by 
the vaſe of his capital, the tile in the aba- 
cus, and the leaves in the volute.  Villal- 
1 imagines the Cormihian capital to 
ave taker its original from an order in the 


thoſe of the palm-tree. - The capital is | 
adorned with two rows of leaves, between 
which little ſtalks ariſe, of which the fix- 


4 


Spanim Weſt Indies. Treueur.] A ſhoe- 
Tx * A SS no Bree - ors 3 2 


8 IIS, 


teen volutes are formed, which fupport 
11 Harris. 


CORK, kick. n. /. [cortex, 


Cora'nDER, kG-ry-an'-dir. 2. ,. [coriandrum, | 


Philips. | 


limachus, a Corinthian ſculptor, who is | 


temple of Solomon, whoſe leaves were |. Along the ſoft inclining fields 


: * 
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COR 


| Behind cheſe figures are large columms 
Corinthian order, adorned with fruit and do gte 


Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus 
Corticem aftritum pice dimovehit 
. Amphore fumum bibere inflitute 
Conſule Tullo, Hor} 
r. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like the 
lex, excepting the bark, which, in the lies + 
tree, is thick, ſpongy, and ſoft. Miller 
The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean hills and 
in ſeveral parts of Italy, -and the north of New 
England. ortimsy 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for ſton. 
ples, or burnt into Spaniſh black. It'i 
_ off 2 injury to the tree. 
3. iece of cork cut for the ſto 
bottle or barrel. : 
I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shep. 4; you lite it 
Be ſure, nay very ſure, thy cork be good; ; 
Then future ages ſhall of Peggy tell, 
That nymph brew'd — bottled ale ſo well, 


Kino, 


Nor ſtop, for one bad cori, his butler's pay. Pipe, 
ConKiNG-PIN, KAr-King- pin“. n. J. A pin 
of the largeſt ſize. 

When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your lady's - 
pillow, be ſure to faſten it well with three ger 
Pint, that it may not fall off in the night. 

; Swift's Directions to the Chambermail. 
Co KK, kA r- k . adj. from cor k.] Con- 
ſiſting of cork; reſembling cork. 

Bind faſt his corky arms. Sbalgp. King Lear. 

Co'xMoRANT, KAr-mö-ränt. l. /. Ccormorant, 
Fr. from cor uus marinus, Lat.] 
tr. A bird that oy upon fiſh. It is nearly 
of the bigneſs of a capon, with a wry bill 
and broad feet, black on his body, but 
greeniſh about his wings. He is eminently 
greedy and rapacious. | 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter d upon our brazen tombs ; 
When, ſpite of cormrant devouring time, 
Th" endeayour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour which ſhall *bate his ſcythe's keen 
edge. Shakeſs, 
Thoſe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, 
puttock, and cormerant. Peacham on Dravving. 
Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 
Sat like a cormorunt. . Ailian's Paradiſe Left, 
Not far from thence is ſeen a lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant. Dryd. Fab. 
2. A glutton. 
CORN, k#rn. u. J. [conn, Sax. horn, Germ. 
It is found in all the Teutonick diale&s; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme, | | 
Hagul er kaldaftur corna. 
Hail is the coldeſt grain.] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods ; ſuch as are made into bread. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it -abideth alone. John, xii. 25. 

The people cry you mock'd them; and, of late, 
n corn was given them gratis, you repin'd.Shat. 
2. Grain yet unreaped, ſtanding in the field 


179. 
2 


upon its ſtalk. 
f All the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn all there- 
abouts, which was now almoſt ripe. 
Tue, Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Still a murmur runs 
of corn, 
Thomfon's Autumn. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthreſhed. 
Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a ſhock of corn cometh in his ſeaſon. 
4 An 
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COR. 


A « excreſcence on the feet, hard add pain- 
— probably ſo called from its form; 
by ſome ſuppoſed to be denomi- 


; 


h 
— from its corneous or horny ſubſtance. 


Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with you. 


| Shakeſp. 
The man that makes his toe 
What he his heart ſhould make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his ſleep to wake. Shak. X. Lear. 
Nen in men, aches and hurts me _ do en- 
trie v either towards rain or towards froſt. 
3 Bacon: Nat. Hiſtory. 
The hardeft part of the corn is uſually in the 
middle, thruſting itſelf in a nail ; whence it has 
the Latin appellation of clavir. Wiſeman. 
He firſt that 2 — 5 —— 
icking corn: fort e ring rain. 
That pricking N . 


It looks as there were regular accumulations 


and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 


_ ſome people as corn. Arbutbnot. 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 
An offer'd fee from Radcliff ſcorns. Swift. 


To Corn, ki'rn. v. a. [from the noun.] 

x, To falt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. The word 
is ſo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by the old 
Saxons. . 

2. To granulate. - - | 

Corn-FiELD, ki'rn-feld. a. /. A field where 

is growing. 
n — «love and his laſs, TO 
| er green corn-ficld di 
TRE | — Sk it. 

Tou may ſoon enjoy the gallant fights of ar- 
mies, encampments, and ſtandards waving over 
your brother's cornfields, - | Pope. 

Coad-FLAd, kYrn-flag. . /. [corn and flag.] 

"A fen. TIS. 
_ Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies of this 


* 


plant, ſome with red flowers, and ſome 


| 


with-white. 
Corn-FLoos, Krn- flör. . ſ. The floor where 
corn is ſtored. * 
Thqu haſt loved a reward upon W 
ix. I. 
Cons-FLowWER, kärn'-flow- ur. u. ſ. [from corn 
and flower: 
There be - BY , which come ſel- 


dom or never in other places, unleſs they be ſet, 


- of yellow marygold, wild poppy, and furmizory. 
. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Corn-flowerr are of many ſorts: ſome of them 
flower in June and 


a good ſoil, ' 


* A 
L 
* grain o 


- > Paſtures and meadows are of ſuch advantage to 


huſbandry, that many prefer them to corn lands. 


Not in uſe. ; 
I knew a nobleman 


leadman. 
[from 


corn and marigold.) A flower. 


: Conrx-MiLlL, k rn-mll. ». {. [corn and mill. 


A mill to grind corn into meal. 


Save the more laborious work of beating of | 
bemp, by making the axle- tree of the corn-mills 


longer than ordmary, and placing pins in it to | 


: 


* 
; 


but only amongſt corn; as the blue-bottle, a kind 


July, and others in Auguſt. 
The ſeeds ſhould be ſown in March: they require 
| Mortimer. 
ORN-LAND, kArn-lind. 2. ſ. [corn and land.) 
Land appropriated to the production of 


Mortimer. Huſbandry. 
Conn MASTER, ki'rn-mas-thr. 7. , [cornand | 
maſter.} One that cultivates corn for ſale. 


in England, that had the 
greateſt audits of any man in my time; a great 
graſier, a great ſheep-maſter, a great timber-man, | 

2 great collier, a great cormmaſter,, and a great 
| | . 


Conx-MArrcolD, Kki'rn-ma-ry-gold. 2. /. 


ü 
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Coan-virx, kirn-pip. n./. [from corn and 
pipe.} A pipe made by litting the joint. of | 
a ſtalk of corn. | 
ow the ſhrill :o-»-pipes, echoing loud to arms, 
To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling ſwarms. 
Tickel, } 
Corn-ROCKET, k4'rn-rok-kit. . /. [from corn 
and rocket.] A plant. 
Corn-RoSE, kiYrn-r0z. n. /, A ſpecies of 
Poppy · = 4 
CorNn-SALLAD, kA'rn-säl-lAd. 1. /. [from corn 
and /allad.] 
Corn-ſallad is an herb, whoſe top-leaves are a 
ſallet of themſelves. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Co'rxnacs, ki'r-nig. u. /. [from corne, Fr. | 
cornu, Lat.] A tenure wich obliges the 
landholder to give notice of an invafion by 
blowing a horn. 

Co Rx cHANDTLER, kà'rn-tsbànd-lär. 2. . Lcorn 
and chandler.] One that retails corn. 


Co'sncuUTTER;, kàrn-küt-tür. 2. /. {from corn 
and cut.) A man whoſe profeſſion is to ex- 
tirpate corns from the foot. | 

The nail was not looſe, nor did ſeem to preſs 
into the fleſh; for there had been a corzcatter, who 
had cleared it. Wiſeman. 

I have known a corneutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent phyfician, 


Spectator. 
Co Ku Ly kXr-nel. 5 1 7 
CorNnE'LIAN-TREE, kör- ns'-lyän-trè. L 0 
[cornus, Lat.] | 
The cornel- tree beareth the fruit commonly call- 
ed the cornel or cornelian cherry, as well from the 
name of the tree, as the cornelian ſtone, the colour 
whereof it ſomewhat repreſents. 'The wood is 
very durable, and uſeful for wheel-work. 
Mortimer. 
Take a ſervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harſh 
and binding juice, and ſet them near a vine or fig- 
tree, and ſee whether the grapes or figs will not 
be the ſwecter. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory. 
A huntreſs iſſuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel ſpear ſhe ſtood. Dryden. 
Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The maſt.and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaſt around. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
On wildings and on ſtrawberries they fed ; 
Cornelt and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. | 
Dryden's Ovid, 
Connte'LIAN STONE, kdr-nE'-lyan-sto6n, See 
CARNELIAN.. | Wy 
COR'NE MUSE, ki'rn-mis. 2. 
of ruſtick flute. | 
Co'xneous, ki'r-ny-ts. adj. [corneus, Lat.] 
Horny; of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 
Such as have corzeous or horny eyes, as lobſters, 
and cruſtaceous animals, are generally dimſighted. 


Brown, 
The various ſubmarine ſhrubs are of a corneous 


or ligneous conſtitution, conſiſting chiefly of a 
- fibrous matter, ; Woodward. 
CORNER, kaà'r-nür. », /. [cornel, Welſh; 


cornier, Fr.] 


| 


ſ. Fr.] A kind 


lines, which would interſeR each other, if 

drawn beyond the point where they meet. 
2. A ſecret or remote place. | ES 

There's nothing I have done yet, o' my. con- 
ſcience, | . 

Deſerves a rer. Sbalgp. Henry VIII. 
It is better to dwell in a corner of a houſe top, 
| thanwithabrawling woman and ina wide houſe. 

Proverbs, XXV. 24. 
I am perſuaded that none of theſe things are 
hidden from him; for this thing was not done in 
a Acts, Xvi. 26. | 


| them. | 
3. The officer that bears the 


1. An angle; a place incloſed by two walls or 


COR 


All the inhabitants, in every corner of the iſland, 
have been abſolutely reduced under his immediate 
ſubjection. Fe : Dames. 

Thoſe vices, that lurk in the ſecret cornets of 
the ſoul. Addi/on. 
3. The extremities the utmoſt limit: thus 
every corner is the whole or every part. 

Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elſe of th' earth 
Let liberty make uſe of. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 

I turn'd, and tried each corner of my bed, 
Tofind if fleep were there; but ſleep was loſt. Dryd. 


CoRNER-STONE, kad'r-nür-stön. 1. f. [corner 

and fone.) The ſtone that unites the two 

walls at the corner; the principal ſtone. 
See you yond' coin o' th' capitol, yond corner- 

ſtone ? 8 
A maſon was fitting a corner-flone. 

Howel's Vocal Forefe. 

CoRNER-TEETH of a Horſe, kàr- nör- tèth, are 

the fore teeth between the middling teerh 

and the tuſhes ; two above and two below, 
on each fide of the jaw, which ſhoot when 
the horſe is four years and a half old. 

| Farrier's Dif. 

CoO'RNERWISE, kä'r-nör-wiz. adv. (corner and 

wiſe,) Diagonally; with the corner in 

front. 

Coax Er, k4'r-nit. n. /. [cornette, Pr.] 

1, A muſical inſtrument blown with the 
mouth: uſed anciently in war, probably in 
the cavalry. F 

Iſrael played before the Lord on pſalteries, and 
on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Sam. vi. $. 
Other wind inſtruments require a forcible 
breath; as trumpets, cornets, and hunter's horns, 
Bacap's Natural Hiftory. 
* Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car: 
Under an actor's noſe, he 's never near. 3 
6 Dryden. Juvenal. 

2. A company or troop of horſe; perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to them. 
This ſenſe is now diſuſed. | 

Theſe noblemen were appointed, with ſome 
cornets of horſe and bands of foot, to put them- 
ſelves beyond the hill where the rebels were en- 
camped, | : Bacon. 
- Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, and 
one cornet was taken. Hayward. 

They diſcerned a body of five cornets of horſe 
very full, ſtanding in very good order to receive 

Claren/on. 
dard of a 
troop. | 


4. Cornet of a Horſe, is the loweſt of his 
paſtern, that runs round the coffin, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by the hair that joins and 
cavers the upper part of the hoof.  * 


| | | Farrier*s Dif. 

5. A ſearf anciently worn by Doctors. Dick. 

6. A head dreſs. ' | * Did. 

7. Cornet of Paper, is deſcribed by Skinner to 
be a cap of paper, made by retailers for 
ſmall wares. # 

' Co'RNETTER, kr- nit-tlr. 2. . [from cornet.} 
A blower of the cornet. &. & 

60 great was the rabble of trumpetters, cornet- 
ters, and other muſicians, that even Claudius hini- 
ſelf might have heard them. + 

Hatewill on Providence. 

Colxxicx, ki'r-nls, 1. .. [corniche, Fr.] The 
higheſt projection of a wall or column. 

I be cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, Which makes 

ſo beautiful an effect below, when viewed more 

nearly, will be found not to have its juſt meaſures. 

| Fo wyden's Defrcfnoy. 
The walls were maſſy braſs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the fey. - 


. 518 Pope's Oyfſcy. 
Cornice Ring. {In gunnery.] The 25 
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from the muzzle backwards. Fs, 
| W Co'xnicLg, 


COR 


Coäintcrx, K r-ulkl. a. ſ. (from rornu, Lat.] 
- » Alittle horn 

There will be found, on either fide, two black 

"  Maments, or membranous ſtrings, which extend 
unto the long and ſhorter coraicle, upon protruſion, 

11 | 971 :Broton's Yulgar Errours. 

Cornrculare, kirnl-ki-lat. adj. [from 
rorna, Lat.] A term in botany. 

- Corniculate plants are ſuch as produce many diſ- 

tinct and horned pods; and corniculate flowers are 

ſuch hollow flowers as have on their upper part a 

kind of ſpur, or little horn. © Chambers. 

_ .Cornr'rick, ki'r-ni-fici'adj. [from cornu and 
atio, Lat,] Productive of horns 3+ making 
horns, | Dick. 
CornVGEROUS, ee eriacing) [core 
niger, Lat.] Horned ; having horns... + 
S i, ** cornigerous animals, hath placed 
tte horns higher, and reclining ; us in backs. 

5 : enn Fulgar: brrours. 
.CORNUCO' PLA, ki'r-mik0pya. u. .. Lat.] 
Tue horn of plenty; a horn topped: with 

fruits and flowers in the hands of a-god- 

n 10, 4 1 


To beſtow horns 3 to cuckold. 


| Cannv'TED, kör- ü- td. adj. [cornutus, Lat.) |: 


Grafted with horn; horned ; cuckolded. 
Cornp'To, kor-nt-t6. n,/-fromegrnutus, Lat.] 
A man horned ; a cuckold. _-. 
* "The eaking cornuto, her huſband, dwelling in a 
— 1 larum of jealouſy.” r 
| Shatkeſp. Merry Wives of W indſor. 
= Col xxx, ki'r-ny. adj. [from cornu, horn, Lat.] 
1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. ; 

Dp flood the. corny recd. 
Embattel'd in her field. * Milton's Par. Loft. 
2 [from torn.) Produeing grain or corn. 
Tell mi why the ant, 


— 
1 
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By eonſtant journeys careful to prepare 
Pe ſtores, and bringing home the coray ear. Prior. 
3. Containing corn. e 
They lodge in babitations not their πꝗↄn, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
nw ' * 4 : 1a Au bank's Dryden. 
. Co'roLLARY, k6r'-0-lr-p. n./. [corellarium, 
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Kr lair, Fr.] y LL Þvt s | | 
1. The. concluſion : a corollary ſeems to be 
- a conclufian,. whether following from the 
premiſes neceſſarily or not. 


this fin of detraction, it is but a natural corolfary, 
that we enfozce our vigilance againſt it. . 
Government of the Tongue. 


done juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to myſelf. 
> © i Wy RIP . © Dryden's Fables, Preface. | 
a. Surplus. Tx F Jy Þ: | 
=” EL bang > corollary, Vas 1 | 
Rather. than want. Sbakeſp. Temp. 
CORONA, kbr-&-na. 2. / [Lat.] A large flat 
- member of the cornice, fo called becauſe 
it crowns the entablature and the whole 
order. It is'called by workmen the drip. 
In a cornice the gola or « jum of the corona, 
- the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make a 
| noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 
| 1 SES - ++ ++ Speftator, 
" *  Co'xowna, kdr-&-h4l. 2. /. corona, Lat.] A 
= & ß .. ĩ˙ꝶ ḿgmq!--ßn !!! 
| | Drown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, 
2 And Hymen alfo crown with wreaths of vine. 
3 Cad , Þ * 5 ; * „* Spenſer. 
 Co/nONAL, k&-rd - nal. adj. Belonging to the 
WP top of the head. © © © © 
Aman of about forty-five years of age came to | 
5 we with a round tubercle between the fagittal | 


s 8 it 
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—_ 


Fo Cornv'Te, kör-nü't. v. a. [cornutus, Lat.] 


2s 


See coronations riſe on ev'ry green. 


: Miidſt ſummer's plenty, thinks of winter's want; L 


Lat. from coralls ; finis caronat opus : corol- |. 


Now ſince we have conſidered the malignity of | : 


| Is Asa corallary to this preface, in Which I have | 


| ſet with pearl. 


AGQR 
Co'kowarvykbrd-otr-4.adj.[coronarius,Lat:]'|. CORPORAL, ki'r-pd-ril. a 4 


+. Relating to à crown ; ſeated on the top of 


the head like a crown. "ey | 

The baſiliſk of older times was a proper kind 

of ſerpent, not above three palms long, as fome 
account z and differenced frem other ſerpents by 
advancing his head, and ſome white marks, or 
coronary ſpots, upon the crown. Breton. 
2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, which 
are fancied to encompaſs the heart in the 

manner of a garland. 


| "The ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt cer- 

tainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which is 

conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. 
Wk | Bentley Sermon. 


CoronA'TrION, kdr-6-nY-shin. . . [from 


' corona, Lat. — f N 
1. The act or ſolemnity of erowning a king. 
Fortune ſmiling at her work therein, that a 


ſcaffold of execution ſhould grow a ſcaffold of coro- 


nation. SS 4 
Willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation; | ! 
| 5 Sbaleſp. Hamlct. 
A cough, Sir, which I caught with ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his coronation day. 


Now empreſs fame had publiſh'd the renoẽwn 


Of Sh s coronation through the town. 


- Dryden's Mac. 
The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a coro- 
nation. 3 
In penſive thought recal the fancied an 
of. 
Co“ Kos R, kor'-0-nar. n. / {from corona.) 
An officer whoſe duty is to enquire, on the 
part of the king, how any violent death 
was occaſioned ; for which purpoſe a jury 
is mpannetted. * 
S0 thou and ſcek the caroner, and let him fit 
o my uncle; for he 's in the third degree of 
drink ; he 's drowned. Shakeſp. 


Co'rxonET, kor'-6-net. 2. fa [odrenette; Ital. 


the diminutive of corona a crown. | 
1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobility, 
The coronet of a duke is adorned with 


ftrawberry leaves; that of a marquis has 


leaves with pearls interpoſed; that of an 


earl raiſes the pearls above the leaves; that | 
ofa viſcount is ſurrounded with only pearls; 


that of a baron has only four pearls. . 
In his livery. 
Walk'd crowns and coronet; ; realms and iflands 
were 
As plates dropt from his pocket. : 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
All the reſt are counteſſs. | 


heir corozets fay ſo. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
. Whioruin'd crowns, would coronets exempt. Dryd. 


Peers and dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 
And garters, ſtars, and coronets appear. Pope. 
2. An ornamental head-dreſs, in poetical lan- 
The reſt was drawn into a coronet of gold, richly 


| Sidney. 
Under a coronet his flowing hair, 
In curls, on either cheek play d. Milt. Par. Loft. 


Co's PORAL, kar'-pd-ral. 1. /. {corrupted from 


caporal, Fr.) The loweft officer. of the in- 
fantry, whoſe office is to place and remove 
the ſentinels. . 

The cruel corp' ral whiſper'd in my ear, 


and ſentries, and relieving them; who ſees 

that all the ſoldiers and failors keep their 
arms neat and clean, and teaches them how 
to uſe them He has a mate under him. 


8 


I 


| 


EY 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


Pive pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear. | 


N 3 | Say. 
Cox roRAL of a Ship, kà'r-pò-ràl. An officer 
that hath the charge of ſetting the watches 


— 
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COR 


[corporel; Fr.) 
; belonging to the 


{4 corptis, Lat.] a 
1. Relating to the body 
body. | 
To relief of lazars and weak age 
Of indigeut faint ſouls paſt cor poral toil, 
A hundred alm&houſes right mY ſupplied. 
Render to me ſome corporal fi — * 5. 
More cvident than this. Shakeſp. Abs 
| _ God hath- Ne otherwiſe ſeen, with ©. 
Foral eyes, exceede ſmall pr - 
— — ay e os 
__ Beaſts enjoy greater ſenſual pleaſures, and j:.) 
4 fewer cor poral pains ; and are utter ſtrangers to or 
"oy thoſe anxious and tormenting thoughts, which 
petually haunt and diſquiet mankind. * 
2. Material; not ſpiritual. In the preſent 
language, when body is uſed philoſophicz}! 
in appoſition to ſpirit, the word eorporec? 
is uſed, as, à corporeal being; but other. 
; wile corporal. Corporeal is, having a body: 
+ , corporal, relating to the body. This 41 
tinction ſeems not ancient. 
«4 Whither are they vaniſh'd ? 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corpore! 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shak. 17:},:2, 
And from theſe corporal nutriments, perhaps 
| Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit, * * 
Milton's Paradiſ Laß. 
CoRPORALITY,. kar-p0-ril-l-ty. z. /. from 
cor poral.] The quality of being embodied. 
» If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approacheth 
neareſt unto ſpirituality ; and if it have any or. 
, porality, then, of all other, the moſt ſabtile and 
0 er Ab ; Ralcigh's Hiſtry. 
Co'RPORALLY, ka r-p&-ral-F. adv, from cor- 
poral.] Bodily. 
The ſun is corporally conjoĩned with bafiliſcus. 


Brown, 
CORPORATE, k#r-p6-ret. adj. {from cor- 
pus, Lat.] 
r. United in a body or community; enallled 
to act in legal proceſſes as an individual, 
Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over- 
run all Munſter and Connaught, defacing and 
utterly ſubverting all corporate towns that were net 
| ſtrongly walled. Spenſer on Ireland. 
The nables af Athens being not at this time 2 
corporate aflembly, therefore the reſentment of the 
commons was uſually turned againſt particular 
- perſons. a | Sift, 
2. General; united: SEE 
They anſwer in a joint and corporate voice, 
That now they are at fall. Shakeſp. Timon. 
CO'RPORATENESS, + k4'r-p6-ret -nis. n. / 
[from corporate.] The ſtate of a body cor- 
porate ; a community. 4. 


Rags, 


; 


wo 


| 
| 


-| CoxyorA'T10N, kir-p&-rY-shfin. 2 ,. [from 


| C 5 Lat. | 

3 is a body politick, authorized by 
the king's charter to have a common ſeal, one 
head officer or more, and members, able, by their 
common conſent, to grant or receive, in law, 
any thing within the compaſs of their charter 
even as one man may do by law all things, that 
by law he is not forbidden; and bindeth the ſuc- 
ceſſors, as a ſingle man binds his executor or 
heir n 5 Cowell. 
Of angels we are not to conſider only what 
they are, and do, in regard of their own being; 
but that alſo which concerneth them, as they are 
hnked into a kind of corporation amongſt them- 
ſelves, and of ſociety with men. Hooker, 

| Of this we find ſome foot-ſteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take; 

Ten thoufand men ſhe doth together draw, 

And of them all one corporation make. Davies. 


Cola ronAT UAE kAr-p&-ri-thr. 2. / [from 
corpus, Lat.] The Rate of being * 
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Conro/araty kdr-p8'-ryal. adj. [corportus, 


. Lat.] 4 ; 
_ Having a body ; not immaterial; not ſpi- 
| See CORPORAL. 
e ſwifrneſs of thoſe circles attribute, 
Thoogh numberlcſs, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal ſubſtances could add | 
speed almoſt ſpiritual. Milton's Par. Left. 
Having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul, 
- we are not to omit thoſe charaQers that God 
. imprinted upon _— as much as 2 2 
| e could be pictured upon a cor, 3 
2 5 af; 2 Sermons. 
being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot 
2 of 5 corporeal ſenſe. Tillotſon. 
The courſe is finiſh'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporea! poiſon freed. Dryd. Fab. 
Fir thy corpereal and internal eye 


On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. Prior, | 


3. It is uſed by Swift inaccurately for cor- 
2272 not in a condition to make a true ſtep 
even on Aimſbury Downs; and I declare, that 
a corporeal falſe ſtep is worſe than a wes _ 
p | rost. 

Conront'iTy,. kir-p0-re'-I-tF. n. J. [from 
- corporeus, Lat.] Materiality ; the quality 

of being embodied ; the ſtate of having a 
body; bodilineſs. ; 

Since philoſophy affirmeth, that we are middle 

" ſubſtances between the ſoul and the body, they 

muſt admit of ſome corporeity, which ſuppoſerh 

weight or gravity. - --  _ Brown, 

Ik is the faying of divine Plato, that man is 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
miſphere of immaterial intelleRs, and this lower 


of corporeity. Glanville's Scepfis. 
The one attributed c:rporeity to God, and the 
other ſhape and figure. Stilling flect. 


 ConrorIFICA'TION, KAr'-p8&-ri-fi-ki-shin. 
n. [from corporify.] The act of giving | 


body or palpability. e 
CokroRIrv, kAr-p&'-rif-p. v. a. [from 
corpus, Lat.] To embody; to inſpiſſate 
into body. Not uſed. 7 

A certain ſpirituous ſubſtance, extracted out of 
it; is miſtaken for the ſpirit of the world corpori- 
Boyle. 


0 


I. A body. | ö ' : 
; Ihhhat lewd ribauld 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin cleene, 
To ſpoil her dainty cerſe, ſo fair and ſheene, 
Of chaſtity and honour virginal. . Spenſer. 
2. A body, in contempt. | 
Though plenteous, all too little ſeems 
"To ſtuff this man, this vaſt unhide-bound cerps. 
„Kn OR 3 | Milton. 
le looks as man was made, with face erect, 
That ſcorns his brittle corps, and ſeems aſham'd 
He's not all ſpirit. 
3. A-carcaſe; 3 dead body; a corſe. 
Et Dez a fried. | 
©, Greet my poor corps, where my bones ſhall be 
. . thrown. . 
There was the murder d corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay'd. 
Ls, p SPI 5 | Dryden Fables. 
dee where the corp. of thy dead ſon, approaches. 
* | | "R ak 4 5 F* as * Adlliſan. 
.  The'corpſe was laid out upon the floor by the 


— emperor's command: he then bid every one light 


his flambeau, and ſtand about the dead body. 
"SIE wr bg 32, Addiſon's Guardian. 
appoſition to the ſoul. - 
TI Cold numbneſs fireight bereaves © 
:'Her.corpe.of ſenie, and th Air her foul recei 
— "IP- ? ; D be ”. 


LES 


— 


| 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. | 


- CO/RPULENCY, ki'r-pli-IEn-sy. 


20 CorRaA'DE, kor-ri'd. v. a. [corrado, Lat.) | 
To rub off; to. wear away by frequent | 


** 


COR 


Co'aPULENCE, kA'r- pu-lens. ? n. ſ. [corpu- 
lentia, Lat. 
xr. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs; fulneſs o 
fleſh. - | | 
To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 
burdenous corpulence, my love had grown, 
It is but one ſpecies of corpuleney; for there 
may be bulk without fat, from the great quan- 
tity of muſcular fleſh, the caſe of robuſt people. 
| Arbuth. on. Alim. 
2. Spiſſitude ; groſſneſs of matter. | 

The muſculous fleſh ſerves for the vibration of 
the tail; the heavineſs and corpulency of the water 
requiring a great force to divide it. 

1 Ray en the Creatien. 

Co'RPULENT, k4'r-pd-lEnt. adj. [corpulentus, 

Lat. 
dily bulk. 

We ſay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when there is much 
periphraſis, and circuit of words; and when, with 
more than enough, it grows fat and corpulent. 

Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 
Exceſs of nouriſhment is hurtful ; for it mak- 
eth the child corpulent, and growing in breadth 
rather than in height. ; Bacon. 
CO'RPUSCLE, k#r-paſkl. 2. /. [corpuſcu- 
lum, Lat.] A ſmall body; a particle of 
matter; an atom; a little fragment. 
It will add much to our ſatisfaction, if thoſe 
corpuſcles can be diſcovered with microſcopes. 
Newton's Opticks, 

Who knows what are the figures of the little 
corpuſcles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different 
bodies ? a Mat Legicl. 

Cor u'scur Ax, kör-pùs-kü-I Er. 5 
CorRPUSCULA'RIAN, Kör- püs-kü-IA“-ryàn. 
+ adj, [from corpigſculum, Lat.] Relating to 
bodies; compriſing bodies. It is the diſ- 
tinguiſhing epithet of that philoſophy, 
which attempts the rational ſolution of all 
phylical appearances by the action of one 
body upon another. | 
As to natural philoſophy, I do not expect to ſee 
any principles propoſed, more comprehenſive and 
intelligible than the corpyſcularian or mechanical. 
g Boyle. 
This may be ſaid, that the modern 2008. 
rians talk, in moſt things, more intelligibly than 
the peripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical or c:rpuſcular philoſophy, 
though peradventure the eldeſt, as well as the 
beſt in the world, had lain dead for many ages 
in contempt and oblivion. | Bentley. 
Co'RRACLE, kor-i3kl. See CorRACLE. 1 


An! 


n << ——— — 


rubbing; to ſcrape together. | 
CorkRADIA'TION,. Köôr-rA-dy-A-shün. u. / 
(con and radius, Lat.] A conjunction of 
rays in one point. | 
: The impreſſion of colour worketh not but by 
a cone of direct beams, or right lines, whereof 
te baſis is in the object, and the vertical point 
in the eye; ſo as there is a corradiation, and con- 
junction of beams. Bacon . Nat. Hiſt. 
Zo CORRECT, kör- rékt“. v. a. [corrigo, 
correctum, Lat.] | | 
1, To puniſh; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 
. Sad accidents, and a ſtate of affliction, is a 
ſcchool of virtue; it corre&#s levity, and interrupts 
the confidence of ſinning. | Taylor. 
After he has once been corre&ed for a lye, you 
muſt be ſure never after to pardon it in him. 
- Locke on Education. 


Ss 


"©. 


to correct them when they do amils. 


B ů ůͤ Sys + 


Locke on Education 


—— w — 


Py — 


Fleſhy ; bulky; having great bo- 


Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things, a look or nod only ought 


+ 
. 


COR 


This is a deſect in the firſt make of ſome men's 
minds, which can ſcarce ever be correfcd aſter- 
wards, cither by learning or age. 


| Cor reciag Nature, from what actually ſhe is in 


ſhe was created. Dryden. 
I writ, becauſe it amuſed me; I cerredted, be- 
canſe it was as pleaſant to me to corre as to 
write. | Pope's Preface. 
The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend 
to its domeſtick concern : to conſider what habit 
wants to be corrected, and what inclination to be 
ſubdued. | Regers. 


3. To obviate the qualities of one ingredient 


by another, or by any method of prepara- 
tion, 

O happy mixture ! wherein things contrary do 
ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of the 
other's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume, as long as we are kept under with the 
ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we 


truſt in the mercy of God through Chriſt Jeſus, 


fear be able to tyrannize over us. Heoker. 
As, in habitual gour or ſtone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to corre your drink and diet, 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prior. 


In caſes of acidity, water is the proper drink: 
its quality of relaxing may be corrected by potting 
it with ſome animal ſubſtances; as ivory or lhiartſ- 
horn, 


4. To remark faults. | 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Coa REC CT, kor-re&kt'. adj. [carredius, Lat.] 


Reviſed or finiſhed with exactneſs; free 
from faults. e | 
What verſe can do, he has perform'd in this, 

Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. 

2 1 Dryden Aur. Prol. 
Always uſe the moſt correct editions: various 

. readings will be only troubleſome where the ſenſe 
is complete. Felton. 

Coxx'criox, KkOr-r6k'-ghin.' 2. , [from 
correct. 


r. Puniſhment ; diſcipline ; chaſtiſement; 


nalt 8 * 
1 285 Wilt thou, pupil like, 


Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod? 0 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
An offenſive == * 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As he is ſtriking, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolo d correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. 
We are all but children here under the great 
maſter of the family; and he is pleaſed, by hopes 


. —_ 


us in virtue. Watts. 

One fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, 
to whom ſhe gave good counſel, but - too gentle 
correction. 5 a Arbuthnot. 

2. Alteratign to a better ſtate ; the act of tak- 

ing away faults; amendment. | 
Another poet, in another age, may take the 
ſame liberty with my writings; if, at leaſt, they 
live long enough to deſerve correction. "v5 

| | Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

3+ That which is ſubſtituted in the place of 
any thing wrong. : 

Correction or improvements ſhould beadjoined, 
by way of note or commentary, in their proper 
places. S 17 att. 

4. 8 animadverſion > 
They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 


ſolidity, but ſubmitting them alſo unto the corre - 
tion of future diſcovery. * Broton. 
5. Abatement of noxions- qualities, 


: ? K 1 + : 


by the 


2. To amend ; to take away faults in writ- 
inge, lite, or things, rn 


* 


| | addition of ſomething contrary. * 


Burnet's Theory, Pref. | 


individuals, to what ſhe ought to be, and what 


and fears, by mercies and corre&ions, to inftrvt 


eſtabliſhing their aſſertions, not: only with great 


To 


- 
ws * 


ä — ũ V — 


COR 


To make ambitious, wholeſome, do not take 


A dram of country's dulneſs; do not add ga gainſt or abates the force of another; as the ' Should have the ſame thou Pope awd f 


Cerrefions, but as chymiſts purge the bad. Denne. 


Jauch an ing 


c o R 


1 


Uxivial ſalts prevent the grievous: vellications of 


tion, as guards | 


COR 
tt 


ht 
fame time: my enemies = ray abous 


A* apt t 
Contt'crionerR, Köôör- rk -shün - ur. n, /. | | refinous purges, by dividing their particles, and | we hold a correſpondence together, — 2 av” that 
[from corre#ion.) Ons that has been in 13 their adheſion to the inteſtinal mem- | cert in this matter. ow 
the houſe of correction; a jail-bird. This end as ſpices and carminative ſeeds aſſiſt 3. Friendſhip ; interchange of offices pou 1 
ſeems to be the meaning in Shakeſpeare. | the operation of ſome catharticks, by difipating | vilities. . 


I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you 


blue · bottle rogue! you filthy famiſhed corredtioner ? | 


Shaheſp. Henry IV. 
Connective, kör- k-tlv. adj. [from cor- 


wind. In making a medicine, ſuch a thing is 
called a cerrector, which deſtroys or diminiſhes a 
quality that could not otherwiſe be diſpenſed with; 
. thus tines are c:rrefors of quickſilver, by 


Leet ſuch military perſons be aſſur 
reputed of, rather than factious my nd ay 
holding alſo good correſpondence with the other 
great men in the ſtate, g 


1 . . B 
rea.) Having the power to alter or ob- . fuxility, and making it * CORRESPONDENT, kdr-rbs-pan/atnt. = 
3 Poog por wr 7e CO'RRELATE, kör- At. v. n. (from renn correſpend.] Suitable ; adapted; 


Mulberries are pectaral, correftive of bilious 


agreeable ; anſwerable. 


| alkali. Arbuthnot. con and relatus, Lat.] To have a recipro- W hat good or evil is there under the ſ 

i Nu cal relation, as father and ſon. ai un, what 
Conns/crrve, kor-r6k"-tiv. 2. 7. | , So ds action correſpondent or repugnant unto 

| That which has the power of altering or |-Co'&RELATE, kdr'-re-lit. 2. / One that e 


— — — 
* — 8 


* =» 


/ 


2, He that reviſes any thi 


I's a 

obviating any thing amiſs. 
2 bat, N40 Ee and ſcales, which 
all animals of prey do ſwallow, are a ſeaſonable 
and neceſſary correctie, to prevent their greedi- 
neſs from filling themſelves with too ſucculent a 
"food: | Ra 
Hamanly ſpeaking, and according to the me- 
thod of the world, and the little correct i ves ſup- 
ied by att and diſcipline, it ſeldom fails but an 


All principle has its courſe, and nature makes good 


its blow. | South's Sermons. 
2. Limitation ; reſtriction. 8 

There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the regi- 
ment which the human ſoul exerciſeth in relation 


to the body, that, with certain correctives and 


exceptions, may give ſome kind of explication |} 


or adumbration thereof. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Corre'CTLY, kor-rekt'-ly. adv. [from cor- 
rea.) Accurately ; exactly; without faults. 


There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes. 


d partici verbs and ſitions are, ſpeak | | 
an 8 —— — Corre'eTiON, kor-rep/-shin. . . [corripio, 


as rly and as correctiy as moſt gentlemen who 

have been bred up in the ordinary methods of 

jar ſchools. © 7 
uch lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correfly cold, and regularly low. 

| | Pope's Eſſay on Criticiſm. 

Gonre'cTNESS, kor-rEkt'-nls.. n. /. [from 


on the Creation. 


' Locke on Education, 


— 


ſtands in the oppoſite relation. 

It is one thing for a father to ceaſe to be a fa- 
ther, by caſting off his ſon; and another for him 
to ceaſe to be ſo, by the death of his ſon: in this 
the relation is at an end for want of a tcp 

South. 


| CorRE'LATIVE, kör-rel“-A- tlv. adj. [con and 


relatiuus, Lat.] Having a reciprocal rela- 
tion, ſo that the exiſtence of one in a par- 
ticular ſtate depends upon the exiſtence of 
another. | : 

Father and ſon, huſhand and wife, and ſuch 
other correlative terms, ſeem nearly to belong one 
to another, 2 South, 
— Giving is a relative action, and ſo requires a 
correlative to anſwer it: giving, on one part, trans- 
fers no property, unleſs there be an accepting on 
the other. | South, 


Cort LATIVENESS, kör-rel-A-tlo-uls. 1. / 


| 


[from correlative.] The ſtate of being cor- 
relative. | 


correptum, Lat.] Objurgation ;. chiding ; 
reprehenſion; reproof. 

If we muſt be talking of other people's faults, 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by 


converting our detraction into admonition and 
Government of the Tongue. | 


fraternal correption. 


| law which himſelf 


which God hath impoſed 


upon his creat X 
in or upon it God doth rn 


work, according to the 
hath eternally Purpoſed to 
keep. Hooker 
And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, 
Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign d. Dryd. Ovid, 
CORRESPONDENT, kGr-res-pOn'-dint, n, / 
One with whom intelligence or commerce 
is kept up by mutual meſſages or letters, 
He was pleaſed to command me to ſend to him 
and receive from him all his letters from and tg 
all his correſpondents at home and abroad. 
| Denham's Dedicatin, 
CoRRESPONSIVE, kör- r&s-pòôn“slv. adi. [from 
os Anſwerable ; adapted to any 
ing. 
Priam's ſix gates i th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, 
And correſponſeve and fulfilling bolts, 
Sperre vp the ſons of Troy, | 
| Sbalgp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
| CORRIDOR, kor-ry-d6'r, . J. [Fr.] 
1. Un fortification.) The covert way lying 
round the whole compaſs of the fortitica- 
tions of a place. 
2. [In- architecture.] A gallery or long iſe 
round about a building, leading to ſeveral 
chambers at a diſtance from each other, 


Harris, 
q.] Accura exactneſs; freedom | To CORRESPO/ND, -k6dr-res-pond'.- v. #. There is ſomething very noble in the amphi- 
from "og 1 1 ö f [con and reſpondeo, Lat.) * , theatre, though the — 1 


Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, 
. by adding to the poliſhing ; ſo that there remains 


nething but a dull correreſs, a piece without any | 


couſiderable faults, but with few beauties, 


Dryden 's Dufreſnoy. ; 


The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy of the 


ſhape, air, and poſture, and the correfue/; off 


-4 „in this ſtatue, are inexpreſſible. 
# + We h Addiſon on Italy. 
Late, very late, correctngſ grew our care, 


"When the tir d nation breath d from civil war. 
| | Pope. | 
Thoſe pieces have never before been printed | 


| from the true copies, or with any tolerable degree 

CorrEe/cToOR, kor-rek'-thr. 2. / {from cor- 
rect.] n e 

x. He that amends, or alters, by puniſhment 

or animadverſion. SE 

How many does zeal urge | 

on ſome ſins, than to forbear all fin! How many 


rather to be currectors than practiſers of religion. | 


Saratt's Sermons. 


Wich all his fault, he ſets up to be an univer- 
- fal reformer aud corrector of abuſes, and a. re- 
; 


. mover of grievances. | Sauifft. 
to free it from 
the ,preſs, that 


faults; as the corrector 


rather to do juſtice |. 


* 
f 


r. To ſuit; to anſwer; to be proportionate; 


| — be adequate to; to be adapted to; to 
t. 


ſucceſſively throughout the year, are found not 
to be equal, and will not juſtly correſpond with 
any artificial or meehanical equal meafures of 
time. 4 Holder on Time. 


than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but 


aſſent to them, as they correſ2ond to thoſe ideas we 
have, but no farther than that. 


2. To keep up commerce with another by 


alternate letters. 


CorRESPO/NDENCE, kSr-r68-pOn'-d&ns. 


: 


[4 


: 


'CorRRE8PO'NDENCY, kOr-re&s- 


f 


'-dEn-8F, 
2. J. [from correſpond.) | 


1. Relation; reciprocal adaptation of one 


thing to another. 


Between the law of their heavenly operations, 


and the actions of men in this our Rate of mor- 
tality, ſuch correſpondence there is as maketh it ex- 


pedient to know in ſome ſort the one, for the 
other's more perfect direction. Hooker. 
Whatever we fancy, things keep their courſe ; 
and their habitudes, corre ies, and relations 
keep the ſame to one another.. Locle. 


the preis, t 2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. 
_ - amends the errours committed in printing. | 


' I remember a perſon, who, by bis ſtyle and | 


1 had diſcovered. thoſe unlawful corr 


* 
cres 


they had uſed, and engagements they had made 


The days, if one be compared with another | 


Locke. | 


went round it are almoſt intirely ruined. 

1 r ' Addiſon on Itah. 
Co rn. adj. [from corrigo, 
| _» 5 
1. That which may be altered or amended, 


2. He whois a proper object of puniſhment; 


. © punafhable:; 


j - He was taken up very ſhort, and adjudged c- 
Words being but empty ſounds, any farther | 


rigible tor ſuch preſumptuous language. 
bo 9 | | Hobel . Vocal Foref . 
3. Corrective; having the power to correct. 
Not proper, nor uſed. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
' wills are gardeners; ſo that, if we will either 
have it ſteril with idleneſs, or manured with 
induſtry, the power and corrigible authority of 
this lies in our will. Shakeſp. Otbello. 


Rival; competitor. 

They had governours commonly out of the two 
f families of the Geraldines and Butlers, both ad- 
verſaries and corriuvals one againſt the other. 

2 = Spenſer on Ireland. 
| He, that doth redeem her thence, might wear 
Without arrival all her dignities, Shak. N. IV. 
Corrr'vALRyY, kor-rt-vAl-ry. 1. /. [from cor- 
| rival} Competition; oppoſition- 
[Coxro'BORANT), kdr-rdb'-d-rint. adj. (from 


\Congrvar, kdr-rt-v3l. 1. /. [con and rival] 


a 8 3 Y 517 8 a * * * * * * * 
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corrabarate.} Having the power to give 


Ay literature, ſeem to h been corredtor of * broil * = ſtrength. E , | 
— . 1 . forts of bracelets fit-to comp! 
| " 8wift. | With'the enemy, and due they would betray us. ; . the ſpirits; and they be of three iptentions, rele” l 
1 4 J : | i 1 | 


— 


COR 


inſtan 


nor to the bravery of words, except it be corroborate 
N by cuſtom.  Bacen. 
4 To ſtrengthen ; to make ſtrong. 


Jo fortify imagination there be three ways; the 
authority whence the belief is derived, means to 
icken and corroborate the imagination, and means 
to repeat it and refreſh it. 4 Bacon. 
It was faid that the prince himſeli had, by the 
' fight of foreign courts, and obſervations on tne 
different natures of people, and rules of govern- 
ment, much excited and awaked his ſpirits, and 
corroborated his judgment. | Wotton. 
s any limb well and duly exerciſed grows 
"#ronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated 
thereby. B 
CoRROBORA'TION, 


kdr-rdb-&-rY-shtin. u. . 
om corrobo 
fog 


rate.] The act of ſtrengthen- 
or confirming z confirmation by ſome 
additional ſecurity ; addition of ſtrength. 
The lady herſelf procured a bull, for the better 
"corrobaration of the marriage. Bacon Henry VII. 
code en ATV x, kör- 0 . tir. 24%. from 
corroborate.] Having the power of increaſing 
ſtrength. 4 
In che cure of an ulcer, with a- moiſt intem- 
peries, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
midity, you are to mix corroboratives of an aſtrin- 
gent faculty; and the ulcer alſo requireth to be 
Fried. ' | 3 Niſeman ' Surgery. 
20 CORRO DE, kör- rd. v. a. cor rodo, Lat.) 
To tat away by degrees, as a menſtruum; 
to prey upon; to conſume; to wear away 
» gradually. | | 
'- Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may currode 
The bad with bad, a ſpider with a toad; 
For ſo ill thralls not them, but they tame ill, 
And make her do. much good againſt her will. 


* 
- 


We know that aqua-fortis 


ſolution. 


wont to reduce it to a green- blue 
' I i, 4h 4 Boyle un Colours. 


— 


oon have ſallen into diſſolution, without the in- 
. cxffant and corroding invaſions of ſo long a time. 
52 Hale Origin of Mankind. 
Hannibal the Pyrencans pail, | 
And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caft ; 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paſſags through the living rock he rent. 
* . Dryden r Fuvenad. 
. Fiſhes, which neither chew their meat, nor grind 
it in their ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent liquor there 
provided, corrode and reduce it into a chylus. 
y | . Kay on the Creation. 
The blood turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing almoſt all the diſeaſes of the 
inflammatory kind. Arbuibact. 
Should jealouſy its venom once diffuſe, 
Corroting every thought, and blaſting all 
Love*sparadiſe, _ \__ » . » Thomſon's Spring. 
Connox, kör- rd dent. adj. {from cor- 
rede.] Having the power of corroding or 
waſting any thing away. | 
ener, kor-ro-dy-bll-i-ty, 1. /. 


— 


Ifrom corrodible.] The quaſity of being cor- *. _— away, * fleih of an * | | 

rolible; - poſſibility. to be conſu : le meant his corrofeves to apply, 

. ; 146 +d83 5c d35 "_ by 4 | Aud with foie diet tavne his Kaolin malady. 
Corro'DIBLE, kör-rö-dlbl. adj. from cor | Fairy Qucen. 


rode. ] Poſſible to be conſumed or corroded. 


- Metals, akbough corradible by waters, yet will 


not ſuffer, a liquation from the powerfulleſt heat Such ſpeeches favour not of God - him that 
rommunazcable unto that element. | uſeth them, and unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds 
ea * FEY aj ” Brown's Vulg. Err. they are grievous corre, Healer. 
= RRODY, wr p . . (from corrodo, 5 = Awa | thou ing be a fretful corroſive * 
14A. A defaleation from an allowance or 2 ets, 


* 


Ig Vor. I. N* XI. * 


— 


Dome. 
work, copper, 
.which is it that gives the colour to ver I is 14 


une nature of mankind,” left to itſelf, would 


;f 


COR 


ſalary, for ſome other than the original 
= 

K Befides theſe floating burgeſſes of the 2 
there axe certain flying citizens of the air, which 
preſcribe for a corredy therein. Carew, 

In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other 
meaner men, ordered corrodie; and penſions to their 
chaplains and ſervants out of churches. | 

* Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CorRO'SIBLE, kôr-rö-slbl. adj. [from cor- 
rode.) Poſſible to be conſumed by a men- 
ſtruum. This ought to be corrodible. 


CoRRro'SI1BLENESS, kGr-ro'-s1bl-nls. 1. /. (from 
corrofible.} Suſceptibility of corroſion ; ra- 
ther corrodibility. * Dick. 

Corro's10N, kdr-r6'-zhfin. 2. /. [corrodo, Lat. 
The power of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. 

Correſon is a particular ſpecies of diſſolution of 
bodies, either by an acid or a ſaline menſtruum. 
It is almoſt wholly deſigned for the reſolution of 

bodies moſt ſtrongly compacted, as bones and me- 
tals; ſo that the menſtruums here employed have 
a conſiderable moment or forte. Theſe liquors, 
whether acid or urinous, are nothing but ſalts 
diſſolved in a little phlegm ; therefore theſe being 
ſolid, and conſequently containing a conſiderable 
quantity of matter, do both attract one another 
more, and are alſo more attracted by the particles 
of the body to be diſſolved: fo when the more 
ſolid bodies are put into ſaline menſtruums, the 
attraction is ſtronger than in other ſolutions z and 
the motion, which is always proportional to the 
 attraQion, is more violent: ſo that we may caſily 
conceive, when the motion is in ſuch a manner 
increaſed, it ſhould drive the falts into the pores 
of the bodies, and open and looſen their coheſion, 
though ever ſo firm. Duincy; 

A kind of poiſon worketh either by correſton, or 

by a ſecret malignity and enmity to nature. 
Bacon Nat. Hit. 

That correſſon and diffolution of bodies, even the 

molt ſolid and durable, which is vulgarly aſcribed 
to the air, is cauſed merely by the action of water 
upon them; the air being ſo far from injuring and 
prey ing upon the bodies it environs, that it con- 
tributes to their ſecurity and preſervation. 


11 
- 


| 


Corro's1vs, kor-r0'-slv. adj. [from corrodo, 
Lat. It was anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, now indiffer- 
ently.]. | 
Having the 
ing away 
. 
quors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently be 
precipitated, fo as to appear again in its own form. 
yy ba Serre Coſmologia., 
The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe | 
Corrofrve famine waits, aud kills the year. 
xy Dbamſon's Spring. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 
If the maintenance of ceremonies be a correſive 
to ſuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to ſuch as 
maintain them it can be no great pleafure, when 


| | they behold that which theyreverence is Peg ge. 


. power of conſuming or wear- 


| 
| 


Coxro's1ve, kür- r&-elv. n. F 
1. That which bas the quality of waſti 


— 


og any 


ö 


2. That which has the power of 


fretting, or 
of giving pain. 


Wooiward. t 


after it has been divided by corroſive li- 


COR 


Care is no cure, but rather correſeve, 
For things that are not to be remedied. 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
CorroO'sIvVELyY, kor-ro/-sty-ly, "I 7 — 
corrofive.) c | 
1, Like a corrofive. 
At firſt it taſted ſomewhat correſvely. 
a Beyle on Salipetre. 
2. With the power of corroſion. 
CorRO'SIVENESS, kor-r0/-s[v-nls. n. ,. [from 
correfive.] The quality of corroding or eat- 
ing away; acrimony, 
' We do infuſe, to what he meant for meat, 
Corrofrveneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Denne. 
Saltpetre betrays upon the tongue no heat nor 
corrgſtvengſ at all, but coldneſs, mixt with a ſome- 
what languid reliſh retaining to bitterneſs. Boyle. 
Co'RRUGANT, kor'-ri-gant. adj. [from cor- 
rugate.) Having the power of contracting 
into wrinkles. 
To CORRUGATE, kör- rà-gãt. D. a, Ccor- 
Lugo, Lat.] To wrinkle or purſe up, as the 
{kin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, or any 
other cauſe. WINCY « 
The cramp cometh of contraction of finews : it 
cometh either by cold or dryneſs; for cold and 
dryneſs do both of them contract and corrugate. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
CoRRUGA'TION, kör-rü-gà-shün. x. . [from 
corrugate.) Contraction into wrinkles. 
Ihe pain of the ſolid parts is the corrugation or 
violent agitation of fibres, when the ſpirits are ir- 
ritated by ſharp humours, Fleyer on the Humours. 
To CORRU'PT, kör- rüpt'. v. a. [corrumpo, 
corrupius, Lat.) 
t. To turn from a ſound to a 
ſtate; to infect. 
2. To deprave; to deftroy integrity ; to vi- 
tiate ; to bribe. ny Er... 
I fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent beguiled 
Eve through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds ſhould be 
corrupted from the ſimplicity that is in Chriſt, 
2 Corinthians, xi. 3. 
Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
pes | I Corinthians, xv. 33. 
All that have miſcarried © 
and, corrupted, foul injuſtice. 
| — Shateſp. Richard III. 
I have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to corrupe 
a man's wife, is when ſhe 's fallen out with her 
huſband. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
But ſtay, I ſmell a man of middle earth; 
With trial fire touch me his finger-end; 
If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 
And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 
It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart. 
Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Language being the conduit whereby men con- 
vey their knowledge, he that makes an ill uſe of 
it, though he does not corrupt the fountains of 
knowledge, which are in things, yet he ſtops the 
Pipes. | te, 
Tar the black trumpet thro' the world pro- 


That not to be corrupted is the ſhame; Pope. 
3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. . 
To Corrv'er, kôr-rüpt“. v. z. To become 
putrid; to grow rotten; to putreſy; to loſe 
Puxit y. | PE ee 2:48 
The aptnefs or propegſion” of air or water to 
corrupt or putreſy, no doubt, is to be found beforc 
it break forth into manifeſt effects of diſeaſea, 
blaſting, or the like, : Is Bacon. 
Coxsuler, kör- rüpti. adi. [from To cc » 
x. Spoiled ; tainted ; vitiated in its qualities, 
Coarſe hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruſt 
| =_ the pare 99 railing agai 
Ferdinand, who wi and 
| | bread would feed chem, pipes 0 . | 


= 


putreſcent 


By underh 


* - 


* 
, 


+ It is applied to a deathful wound. Si p. H. VI. 


— 


8 


2. Unſqund ; putrid. 
+ 7 Wo ; As 
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4. Matter or pus in a ſore. 


COR 


| As ſuperfluons fleſh did rot, 
Amendmeat ready {till at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ſoon in him was left go corrupt jot. Spenſer. 
3. Vitious; tainted with wickedneſs ; with- 
out mtegrity. 
Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 


your mouth, but that which is good to the uſe of 
_editying., Epbefians, iv. 29. 


Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire, Shateſp. 
"Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this 
.  plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more\corrupter ends, 
Than twenty ſilky ducking obſervants. 
' | Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Some, who have been corrupt in their morals, 
have yet been infinitely ſolicitous to have their 
children piouſly brought up. South's Sermons. 
CORRUPTER, kdr-rhp'-t r. u. /- [from cor- 
rupt.] He that taints or vitiates; he that 
leſſens purity or e | 
Away, away, carrupters of my faith! Shakeſp. 
From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters 
of all cruth, who without all ground of certainty 
vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firſt of all. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. 
Thoſe great corrupters of Chriſtianity, and in- 
deed of natural religion, the, Jeſuits, Addiſon. 
CorRuUPTIBILITY, kor-rup-ti-bil/-i-ty. . . 
{from corruptibic.] Poſhbility to be cor- 
rupted, + 
COMMENT I0%8; kor-rup'-tibl. adj. [from cor- 
pt. N 
1. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural de- 
cay, or without violence. | 
Our corruptible bodies could never live the life 
as ſhall live, were it not that. they are. joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that 
is is in ours as a cauſe of immortality. Hooker. 
It is a deveuring corruption of the eſſential mix- 
ture, which, conſiſting chiefly of an oily moiſture, 
is corruptible through diſſipation. 
Har 
The ſeveral parts of which 


* 


on Conſumptions. 


the world conſiſts 


being in their nature corruptible, it is more than | 


probable, that, in an infinite duration, this frame 
of things would long ſince have bcen diſſolved. 
NE I ER | Tillotſon. 
2. Suſceptible of external depravation ; poſ- 
ible to be tainted or vitiated. 
CoRRU'PTIBLENESS, kor-rap'-tibl-nls., u. / 
[from corruptible.] Suſceptibility of corrup- 
tion. | 
Corrv/eTiBLyY, kdr-ruap'-tib-lF. adv. [from 
corruptible.] In ſuch a manner as to be cor- 
rupted, or vitiated. 
It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly.  Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
Cox uri, kor-rup/-sbun. 2. /. Lcarrup- 
tio, Lat.] a 
1. The principle by which bodies tend to the 
ſeparation. of their parts. 1 | 
2. Wickedneſs; perverſion of principles; loſs 
of integrity: + | | 
Precepts of raorality, beſides the natural cor- 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us averſe to 
them, are ſo abſtracted from bros 2 ſenſe, that 
hey ſeldom get an opportunity for deſcriptions and 
6 2 P | Adiiſon on the Georgicks. 
Amadſt corruption, luxury, and rage, | 
Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age, Pope. 
3. Putreſcence. _ WH 
The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 
Careful tRis fatal errour to prevent, 
And keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mix d them with ſalt; and feaſon'd all the ſea. 
17 Blackmore. 


ö 


| 
% 


5. The tendency to a worſe ſtate. 42 
After my death I wiſh no other herald; 


1 


: 


They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore | 


COR 


To keep mine honour from corruption, _ 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith, * 
| Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
6. Caufe, or means, of depravation. | 
The region hath by conqueſt, and corruption of 
other languages, reccived new and differing names. 
Raleigh's Hiſt. 
All thoſe four kinds of corruption are very com- 
mon in their language; for which reaſons the 
Greek tongue is become much altered, 
Brireretoood on Languages. 
7. (In law. ] An infection growing to a man 
attainted of felony, or treaſon, and to his 


N 


other lord of the fee, ſo his iſſue cannot 
be heir to him, or to any other anceſtor, 
of whom they might have claimed by him; 
and if he were noble, or a gentleman, he 
and his children are made ignoble and un- 
gentle, in reſpect of the father. Covell. 


Corrvu'PT1VE, korarap -tlv. adj. [from cor- 
rupt.] Having the quality of tainting or vi- 
tiating. 

Carrying a ſettled habitude unto thł corruptive 
originals. Brown's V ut. Err. 
It ſhould be endued with an acid ferment, or 


ol the meat and preparation of the chyle. 


Corrvu'eTLESS, k&r-rapt'-lls. adj. (from cor- 
rupt.] Inſuſceptible of corruption; unde- 


caying. \ 
| All around 
| The borders with corruptleſs myrrh are crown'd, 
| | Dryden. 
. LY, kor-rupt/-ly. adv. (from cor- 
.rupt, | 346 
1. With corruption; with taint ; with vice:; 
without integrity. | 
O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly / that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer, Shak. 
We have dealt very corruptly againſt thee, and 
have not kept the commandments. Nebemiab, i. 7. 


Vitiouſly ; improperly ; contrary to purity. 
We have corruptly contracted moſt names, both 
of men and places. Camden's Remains. 


' Coxrv'eTNESS, kor-rapt'-nls. 1. ſ. [from cor- 
rupt.] The quality of corruption; putreſ- 
cence; vice. . 

CORSAIR, k6r-sir. n. . [Fr.] A pirate; 
one who profeſſes to ſcour the ſea, and ſeize 
merchants. 

CorsE, körs. 2. /. [corps, Fr.] 

1. A body. Not in uſe. 

Por he was ſtrong, and of fo mighty cone, 

As ever wielded ſpear in warlike hand. Spenſer, 

2, A dead body; a carcaſe : a poetical word. 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 

He reft her hateful head, without remorſe ; 

A ſtream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from 

her corſe. Spenſer. 
Set down the corſe; or, by ſaint Paul, 
FI make a corſe of him that difobeys. «© 
nn As HO tc I ce ob Shalsſp. Rich. III. 

. What may this mean? | 

That thou, dead corſe, again in complete ſteel 

Re viſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 

Making night hideous? ' Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

' © Hers lay him down, my friends, | 

Full in my fight, that I may view at leiſure 
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:  _ Adidiſen. 
Co'r SELET,. kOTs8-l&t. 2. /. [corſelet, Fr.] A 
light armour for the forepart of the body. 
Some don'd a cyirace, ſome a cor/iet bright. Fair.. 
Their , aud thei thinnel arts explore 


* 


- No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
3 7, —— 


2 . 
= 


E 


* . 


OT Vet” 


| 


iſſue ; for as he loſeth all to the prince, or 


Some ſhirts of maile, fome coats of plate put on, | 


Sh 


"= | 


ſome corruptive quality, for ſo ſpeedy a diſſolution | 


Ray on the Creation. | 


The bloody cone, and count thoſe glorious wounds. | 


' | mitigation or remorſe o 


as 


COS 
But heroes, who o'crcome or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high; 
The ſtrings of which, in battle's heat, g 
Againſt their very corſelets beat. 
CO'RTICAL, k#-ti-kil. adj. [cortex 
Lat.) Barky belonging to the outer part; 
belonging to the rind; outward. . 
Their laſt extremities form a little 


theſe little glands together make the - 
of the brain), 


Price 
bark, 


gland (all 
ogetner ortical part 
terminating in two little veſſels, 


Cheyne's Philoſoþbbical Princi 

Co'RTICATED, k4r-t AI Ad. 4% — 42 
ticatus, Lat.) Reſembling the bark of a tree 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 

cor ticate and depilous; that is, without wool, {ur 
or hair: | Brema, 
Cox ricosx, kar-ti-k6's, adj. [from cortice/u;, 
Lat.] Full of bark. Did. 


Corve'TTo, kör-vét“-tö. rn. ſ. The curvet, 
You muſt draw the horſe in his career with 
his manage, and turn, doing the corvette and leap- 
i f Peacham on Drawing. 
CORUSCANT, Kk6-rts'-kant. adj. Ccoriſco, 
Lat.] Glittering by flaſhes ; flaſhing. 
CoRUSCA'T10N, k6-rus-ki'-shin, 2. / [rorufe 
catio, Lat.] Flaſh ; quick vibration of light, 
We ſee that lightnings and coru/cations, which 
are near at hand, yield no ſound, 
% Bacen g Nat. Hp. 
We may learn that ſulphureous ſteams abound 
in the bowels of the earth, and ferment with mi. 
nerals, and ſometimes take fire with a ſudden g- 
ruſcation and exploſion. Newton's Optic li. 
How heat and moiſture mingle in a maſs, 
Or belch in thunder, or in lightning blaze; 
Why nimble coryſcations ſtrike the eye, 
And bold tornados bluſter in the ſky. 
Garth's' Diſpenſatiry, 
Corxy'MBIATED, k9-rim'-by-I&-tid. adj. cs 
rymbus, Lat.] Garniſhed with branches of 
- berries. Dick. 
CorRyMBI'FEROUS, kö-rIm“-blf- fe- rùs. adj. 
[from corymbus and fer0, Lat.] Bearing fruit 
or Berne een ̃ è· ————_- 
Corymbiferous. plants are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 
as have a radiate flower, as the ſun-flower ; and 
ſuch as have a.naked flower, as the hemp-agri- 
mony, and mugwort: to which are added thoſe 
a a-kin hereunto, ſuch as ſcabious, tcaſel, thiſtle, 
and the like. Duincyg 


CORY'MBUS, Kk6-rim'-bis. . ſ. [Lat. 
Amongſt the ancient botaniſts, it was uſed to ex- 
preſs the bunches or cluſters of berries of ivy: 
amongſt modern botaniſts, it is uſed for a com- 
pounded diſcous flower, whoſe ſeeds are not pap- 
pous, or do not fly away in down; ſuch are the 
flowers of daiſies, and common marygold. Quirqy. 
CoscrNOMANCY;. kds-kt-nfim-in-cy. 2. /. 
[from ncoxiy a ſieve, and Aarela divina- 
tion.] The art of divination by means of a 
fieve. A very ancient practice, mentioned 
by Theocritus, and ſtill uſed in ſome parts 
of England, to find out perſons unknown. 
| Chambers. 
Cost'eanm, k6s'-kint. 2. /. [In geometry.] 
Tue ſecant of an arch, which is the com- 

plement of another to ninety degrees. 

| | uf Harris. 

Co'sHERING,, küsh'- ring. n. ſ. IIriſn.] 
Coſterings were viſitations and progreſſes made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants; 
wherein he did eat them (as the Engliſh proverb 
is) out of houſe and home. Davies. 
Co's1ER, k6'-zyer. u. / [from cou/er, old Fr. 
to ſew.] A botcher. Hanmer. 
Do you make an alehouſe of my lady's houſe, 
that ye ſqueak out 3 catches, without any 

voice ? 
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uur Ln. n. , (In geometry] The 
Caight fine of an arch, which 1s the com- 


5 plement of another to ninety degrees. 4. 


Cogme'TICK, köz-mét“-Ixk. adj. Crohn. 


Having the power of improving beauty; 
beautifying. 


No better coſmetick; than a ſevere temperance | 


and purity, modeſty and humility, a gracious 
temper and calmneſs of ſpirit; no true beauty 
without the ſignatures of theſe graces in the very 
countenance. Ray on the Craation. 

Firſt, rob'd in white, the nymph intent adores, 

With head uncover'd, the co/metick pow'rs. Pope. 

COSMICAL, k62/-ml-kal. agj.. LA.. ] 

1. Relating to the world. 

2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun ; not acro- 
nycal. 

The co/ſmical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, 
when it ariſeth together with the ſun, or in the 
fame degree of the ecliptick wherein the ſun 
abideth. Brown's Vulgar Ertours. 

Co's MICALLY, k0z'-ml-cAl-F. adv. [from co/- 
mical.) With the ſun ; not acronycally. 

| From the riſing of this ſtar, not co/mically, that 

zs, with the ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emer- 
ſion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. Brown, 

Cosmo'cony, kdz-md6g'-g6-ny. u. /. [xi7uO- 
and m.] The riſe or birth of the world; 
the creation. 

CosMO'GRAPHER, kOz-mog'-gra-fur. n. . 
[zip &- and y;44w.] One who writes a de- 
ſcription of the world ; diſtin from geo- 

. grapher, who deſcribes the fituation of 

Particular countries. | 
The ancient co/mographers do place the diviſion 

of the eaſt and weſtern hemiſphere, that is, the 
firſt term of longitude, in the Canary or Fortunate 
Iſlands, conceiving theſe parts the extremeſt ha- 
bitations weſtward. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Cos MmOGRA'PHICAL, k0z-mG-grif'-y-kAl. adj. 
[from co/mography.] Relating to the ge- 


_—nerat deſcription of the world r 


CosMOGRA/PHICALLY, k6z-mG-graf'-y-kil-y. 
adv. {from coſmographical.] In a manner re- 
. Jating to the ſcience by which the ſtructure 
of the world is diſcovered and deſcribed. 

The terrella, or ſpherical magnet, co/mograpbi- 
cally ſet out with circles of the globe. | 


HOY . Brown's Vulg. Err. 
COSMO/GRAPHY, k6z-m6g'-gri-fy. n. /. 


[xiop©-. and yp4pw.] The ſcience of the |. 


general fi 
 diſtint from geography, which delivers 
the fituation and boundaries of particular 
countries. f | 
Here it might ſee the world without travel; it 
being a leſſer ſcheme of the creation, nature con- 
tracted, a little coſmography, or map of the uni- 


| verſe, | | South, 
Cosmoro'LITAN, köz-mö-pôl-Y-tàn. 
Cosmo'POLITE, k6z-mop'-p&-lit. ' u. J. 


Lee and Twoirng,] A citizen of the 
world; one who is at home in every place. 
Co'sseT, k0z/-zit. x. / A lamb brought up 
without the dam. I 
If thou-wilt bewail my woeful teen, 
I ſhall thee give yond' cofſet for thy pain. Spenſer. 
COST, k6st”. u. J. [koft, Dut. As this word 
is found in the remoteſt Teutonick dia- 
lects, even in the Iflandick, it is not pro- 
bably derived to us from the Latin co; 
though it is not unlikely that the French 
couſter comes from the Latin. ] 
1. The price of any thing. 
2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. 
We The city woman bears 
The coft of princes on unworthy ſhoulders, Sh. 
| Let foreign princes vainly boaſt 


| 


hands ſhut towards it. 


” diſturbance of concoction. 


© The rude eftedls of pride and coſt | 


| 


COS 


Ot vaſter fabricks, to which they 


Contribute nothing but the pay. Waller. 


3. Charge; expence. 


While he found his daughter maintained with- 
out his ct, he was content to be deaf to any noiſe 
of infamy. Sidney. 

| I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall aſk me for one penny coff, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. Shak. H. IV. 
Have we eaten at all of the king's ? or hath 
he given us any gift ? 2 Samuel, xix. 42. 
And wilt thou, O cruel boaſt! | 
Put poor nature to ſuch c? 
O! "twill undo our common mother, 
To be at charge of ſuch another, Craſharv. 
It is ſtrange to ſee any eccleſiaſtical pile, not 
by eccleſiaſtical e and influence, riſing above 
ground; eſpecially in an age in which men's 
mouths are open againſt the church, but their 
South's Sermons. 
He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his ſupper at our common «of. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thouſand pounds are paid by Wood for 


the purchaſe of his patent: what were his other 


viſible co/ts, I know not; what his latent, is va- 
riouſly conjectured. Swift. 


4. Loſs; fine; detriment. 


What they had fondly wiſhed, proved after- 
wards to their cofts over true. 
Knolles's Hiflory of the Turks. 


| To Cosr, k6st'. v. 2. pret. cot; particip. 


. coſt. [coufter, Fr.) To be bought for; to 
be had at a pricg 

The dagger and poiſon are always in readineſs ; 
but to bring the action to extremity, and then re- 
cover all, will require the art of a writer, and ce 
him many a pang. Dryden. 


Co'sTAL, köôs-täl. adj. [co/ta, Lat. a rib.) 


Belonging to the ribs. N 

Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and cartilagi- 
nous fiſhes; many pectinal, whoſe ribs are recti- 
lineal; and many coftal, which have their ribs em- 
bowed. 


head.] 


1. A head. 


Take him over the cofard with the belt of thy 
ſword. Shakeſp. Richard 111. 


2+ An apple round and bulky like the head. 


Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts; and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, 
they will make us turn ceſtard mongers, graſiers, 
or ſell ale. Burton on Melancholy. 


em or affections of the world : | CO'STIVE, k6s'-tlv. adj. [conſtipatus, Lat. 


conſtipẽ, Fr.] 


Bound in the body; having the excre- 


tions obſtructed. 

When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtructed, 
the body grows ceſive, and the excrements of the 
belly white. | Brown. ' 

While faſter than his cofive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing letters writes; 

His caſe appears to me like honeſt Teague's, 
When he was run away with by his legs. Prior. 


2. Cloſe; unpermeable. 


Clay in dry ſeaſons is coftive, hardening with the 
ſun and wind, till unlocked by induſtry, ſo as to 
admit of the air and heavenly influences, 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Co/STIVENESS, k6s'-tlv-nls. u. /. [from co/- 


tive.) The ſtate of the body in which ex- 


| cretion is. obſtructed. 


Coſtiveneſs diſperſes malign putrid furnes out of 
the guts and meſentery into all parts of the body, 


__ bowed. © + Brown's Pulg. Err. 
Co'sTARD, k0Gs'-tard. n. J. [from cofter, a 


| 
| 


occaſioning head-aches, fevers, loſs of appetite, and 


: \ Harvey. 
Coftiveneſs has ill effects, and is hard to be dealt 
with by phyſick; purging medicines rather in- 


creaſing than removing the evil. Locke on Education. 
Co'sTLINEss, kost'-lF-nls.:7. J. [from coſtly.) 


Sumptuouſneſs ; exper”i22neſs, 


"COT 


Though not with curious coftlineſe, yet with 
cleanly ſufficiency, it entertained me. ' Sidhey. 
Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any reaſon 
to object the cofline+ ; ſmce they frequently pay 
dearer for leſs advantageous pleaſures. 
; Glanville's Scegſit. 
* Co 8TLY, kost'-ly. adj, [from cf.] Sump- 
tuous ; expenſive ; of a high price. 
Cofily thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
But not expreſt in fancy ; rich, not gaudy; 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man. 
| Shake/p. Hamlet. 
Leave for a while thy cely country- ſeat; 
And, to be great indeed, forget 
The nauſeous pleaſures of the great. Dryden. 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps the 
mol? cofily piece of work on the earth, when com- 
pleted. Addiſon. 
He is here ſpeaking of Paradiſe, which he re- 
preſents as a moſt charming and delightful place ; 
abounding with things not only uſeful and con- 
venient, but even the moſt rare and valuable, the 
molt ceſly and deſirable. Weedzward's Nat. Hiſt. 
Co'sTMARY, ko'st-mir<=y. n. /. [coftus, Lat.] 
An herb. 
Co'sTREL, k6s'-tril. ». /. [ſuppoſed to be 
derived from cofter.] A bottle. Skinner. 
Cor, kôt'. 97 the end of the names of 


Cork, k0't.> places, come generally from 
Coar, ko't.) the Saxon cor, a cottage. 
. Gibſon. 
COT, k6't. ». /. [cor, Sax. cat, Welſh.) A 
ſmall houſe; a cottage; a hut; a mean 
habitation. "bs 
What that uſage meant, 
Which in her cet ſhe daily practiſed. Fairy Queen. 
Beſides, his cet, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on ſale; and at our ſheep cot now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothin 
That you will feed on. Shakeſp. As you lite it. 
Hezekiah made himſelf ſtalls for all manner of 
beaſts, and cots for locks, 2 Chronicles, xxx1i. 28. 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies; 
Ihe crotchets of their cat in columns riſe; 


The pavement, poliſh'd marble they behold ; 
The gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and 
| tiles of gold. Dryd. Baucis and Pbilemon. 
As Jove vouchfaf'd on Ida's top, tis ſaid, 
At poor Philemon's cot to take a bed. Fenton. 
Cor, kot', n. . An abridgment of cotquean. 


CoTAa'xGENT, k6-tan'-jEnt. 2. ſ. [In geo- 


the complement of another to ninety de- 
grees. | Harris. 
To Core, kö't. v. a. This word, which I 
have found only in Chapman, ſeems to 
fignify the ſame as To leave behind, To ver- 


aſs. - 
1 4 Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, and coted 
far his ſteeds. Chapman's Iliadi. 
CoTE'MPORARY, k6-tem'-p6-rir-y. adj. [con 
and tempus, Lat.] Living at the ſame 
time; coetaneous; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cetempo- 
rary with the firſt voucher, have appeared proba- 
ble, is now uſed as certain, becauſe ſeveral have 
fince, from him, ſaid it one after another. Locle. 

Co'TLAND, k6t'-land. 2. J. [cot and land.] 
Land appendant to a cottage. 


Co/TQUEAN, kot'-kwen. a. ſ. [probably from 


with women's affairs. | 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica; 


A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cotquean : each of the Texes ſhould keep, wi. hin its 
bounds. $0 f 


N44. 


w- 
ou 


33H22 


metry.] The tangent of an arch which is 


coquin, Fr.] A man who buſies himſelf 


Spare not for coſt, 
Go, go, you catquear, go; op: 
Get you te bed. Shakeſp. Rome: and Fulic?. 
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Italians cotogni ; ' 


4 0 U 


_ have us ; a lively pi dure of huſbands 
worn you have n ver touched upon one 


| ry —— different character, and who goes by 
the name of cetgusan. Addiſon. 
CFO E, k6t/-tidzh. u. /. {from cot.] A hut; 
a mean habitation; a cot; a little houſe. 
| The ſea coaſt ſhall be dwellings and cottages for 
ſhepherds, and folds for flocks. Zeph. ii. 6. 
They were right glad to take ſome corner of a 


oor cottage, and there to ſerve God upon their 


ces. Hooker. 
The ſelf-ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 
Looks on both alike Shakeſp. Winter's Tolc. 


: Let the women of noble birth and great fortunes 
nurſe their children, 1 
bouſe, viſit cettages, and relieve their ne 
ſities. 1245 4 Taylor's Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the 
obſcurities of a cottage, to fancy in his mind the | 
ſplendors of a court. South. 

- © Beneath our humble cottage let us haſte, | 
And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte. 2 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
Co'/TTAGER, kdt'-ta-jar. n-f. [from cottage.) 
1. One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

Let us from our farms 
Call forth our cottagers to arms. 
The moſt ignorant Iriſh cottager will not ſell his 
cow for a groat. Swift" s Addreſs to Parliament. 

2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives on 
the common, without paying rent, and 
without any land of his own. 

The huſbandmen and plowmen be but as their 


work-folks and labourers ;. or elſe mere cottagers, | 


- which are but houſed be Bacon's Henry VII. 
'Fhe yeomenry, or middle people, of a condition 

1 gentlemen and cottagers. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Co'TT1ER, kd't-yer. 1. /. {from cot.) One 
who inhabits a cot. Did. 

COTTON, -k6t'n. . / named, according 
to Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotonea, or guince, called by the 
Fr.] 

| off — 
1. The down of the cotton-tree. 
The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling-pin, 


and covered with cotton, that i * s hardneſs may not 


be offenſive. - Wiſeman. 


2. Cloth made of cotton. 
 Co'TToORN, kdt'n. z, /. A plant, | 
The ſpecies are, I. Shrubby cotton. 2. The moſt 
excellent American cott:#, with a greeniſh ſeed. 


3. Annual ſhrubby celten, of the iſland of Provi- 
> 1 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cotton, with 
a. yellow flower. The firſt ſort is cultivated plen- 

- tifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, Malta, Sicily, 
and at Naples; as alſo between Jeruſalem and 
Damaſcus, from whence the cotton is brought an- 
nually into theſe northern parts of Europe. The 


_  - cotton is the wool which incloſes or wraps up the 


ſeeds, and ts contained in a kind of brown huſk, 
or ſeed-veſſel, growing upon this ſhrub. It is from 
this ſort that the vaſt quantities of cott:n are taken, 
which furniſh our parts of the world. The ſecond 
and third ſorts are annual: theſe are cultivated 
in the Weſt Indies in great plenty. But the 


fourth and fifth ſorts grow in Egypt : theſe abide | 


many years, and often arrive to be trees of great 
magnitude, Miller. 


To C85 rox, kita. v. u. 
1. To riſe with a knap. 


2» To cement; to unite with: a cant word. 

A quarrel will'end in one of you being turned 

off, eee colt will hot bg er with 

another. 5 Swift. 
20 COUCH, kou'tsh. v. u. banbere 27 

1. To lie down on a place of repoſe. 
If I court e tage coed with more 
men. 


Doth not the 
© Azcver Beatrice ſhall couch upon? © 864% 


= , t 


Swift." 


| - When love's fair 


C O U 


— _—————_. 


cee with her huſband in his golden bed. 
Dryden Ayeid. 
2. er on the knees, as a beaſt to 
reit. 5 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his 
wrongs, 
Fierce tygers couch'd around, and loll'd their 
fawning tongues, Dryden's Virgil, 
Theſe, when death 
Comes like a ruſhing lion, couch like ſpaniels, 
With lolling tongues, and tremble at | the paw. 
Dryden. 
3. To lie down in ſecret, or in ambuſh. 
We ll couch i' th' caſtle-ditch, till we ſee the 
light of our fairies. Shak, Merry Hives of Windfor. 
The earl of Angus couched in a furrow, and was 
ed over for dead, until a horſe was brought for 
ls eſcape. Hay ward. 
4. To lie in a bed, or ſtratum. 
| | Bleſſed of the Lord be his land, for the dew, and 
for the deep that coucheth beneath: Deut. xxxiii. 13. 


5. To ſtoop, or bend down; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in reſpect. 
Theſe couchings, and theſe lowly curteſies, 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men. 
2 Shakeſp. Julius Cefar. 
Ifachar is a ſtrong aſs coucbing down between 


| 


two burdens, 


To Couch, kou'tsh. v. a. 
t. To repoſe; to lay on a place of repoſe. 
Where unbruis'd youth, with unſtuff d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fleep doth reign, 
Shakeſp. 
2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or ſtra- 
tum. 
If the weather be warm, we immodiaccly couch 


require it, we ſpread it on the floor much thinner, 
Mortimer : 3 
The ſea and the land make one globe; and t 


1 — — — 


Sbaleſp. . 
„n — * 


, Nd. Barth, 


3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in uſe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
ſherds, or veſſels of earth, in their walls, to gather 
the wind from the top, and to paſs it down in 
ſpouts into rooms. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

4. To involve; to include; to compriſe. 

But who will call thoſe noble, who deface, 

By meaner acts, the glories of their race; 
Whoſe only title to their fathers' fame Fl 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name? 

- Dryden's Fuuenal. 

That great argument for a future ſtate, which 
— . hath couched in the words I have read to 

; Atterbury's Sermons. 
$ To include ſecretly; to hide: with under. 
The foundation of all parables, is ſome analogy 

or ſimilitude between the topical or alluſive part of 
the parable, and the Wings couched under it, and 
intended by it. South. 

There is all this, and more, that lies naturally 
couched under this allegory. | L' Eftran 

The true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, the | 

tradition of the deluge, which was couched under 
it, was 9 at length ſuſpended and loſt. 

| Wooodward's Natural * | 

6. To lay cloſe to another. 

And over all with brazen ſcales was arm d, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, ſo couched near, 
That nought might pierce. Spenſer. 


be kai gen fairly ess his teady 
E it gan y couch ſt ſpear 
66 wich gore ao - | 


Before each van 


| 


Geneſis, xlix. 14. | 


f 


7. To fix the ſpear i in the reſt, i in the —— 


| 


malt about a foot thick; but if a hotter ſeaſon | 


Prick forth the very knights, and cavch their ſpeare, 1 


Til thickeſt Jegions cloſe, 6 |. 


cov 


The former wav'd in air 
"His faming ſword ; nens couch'd his ſpear, 
D den 4 ne! 
8. To deprefs the condenſed cryſtalline ky 
mour or film that overſpreads the pupit 


of the eye. This is improper] 
couching 5 eye, for couc hing the iy ale 
Any u impropriety they ſom 
peak of couc hing the patient. 5 — 
Some artiſt, whoſe nice hand 

Couches the cataracts, and clears his ſight, 
And all at once a flood of glorious light 
Comes ruſhing on his eyes. Ss 

Whether the cataract be waſted by being ſepa. 
rated from its veſſels, I have never known poſi. 
tively, by diſſecting one that had been couches 


Shar 
CovcH, kou'tsh. 2. J. [from the verb. 
I. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is common 
to lie down dreſſed. 
So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uneaſy ſtation), and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air, 
Milton's Paradiſe Regeined, 
To loll on couches rich with citron ſteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Txrian beds. 
Dryden” s. V., irgil's Georgicks, 
O ye immortal pow'rs, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round his couch, and ſoften his repoſe! 
Adu ſan 4 Cate, 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. 
. Shakeſp. Hamle, 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans! deſpair 
" Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couch to couch, 
Milton's Par, Li. 
This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 
Forfook his early couch at early day. Dry. Fallz;, 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. 
This heap is called by maltſters a couch, or bed, 
of raw malt. 
| Co'VCHanT, köu'-tshänt. adj. [couchant, Fr.] 
Lying down; ſquatting. 
If a Ron were the coat of 
probably a lion rampant, but rather couchant cr 
dormant. Brown, 
As a tiger, who by chance hath ſpy'd, 
In ſome purlieu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches cloſe ; then riſing, changes oft 
His couchant watch. - Milton's Paradiſe Left. . 
COUCHEE, 'ki'-$he. n. 1. J (Fr. J Bedtime ; 
the time of viſiting late at night. 
None of her ſylvan ſubje&s made their court; 
Levees and couchees paſs d without reſort. Dryden. 
Co'ucHtR, kou'tsh-ar. 2. /. [from couch. 
He that couches or depreſſes cataracts. 
Co'UcRFELLOW, kou'tsh-fel-16. 1. /. [courh 
and ſelloau.] Bedfellaw ;. companion. 
I have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you, and your couchfe!/ow, Nim; or 
elſe you had looked through the grate like a ge- 
miny of baboons. Sbaleſp. 
Co'UVCHGRASS, kou'tsh- ris. 1. . A weed. 
The couchgrafs, for the firſt year, inſenſibly robs 


udah, yet were it not 


maoſt plants in ſandy grounds apt to graze. 


Aae s Huſbandry, 
COE, k@'v. n. / 
1. A ſmall creek or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 


| CO' VENANT, ktv/-&-nint. 2. /. (convenants 


Fr. conventum,. Lat.] 
. A contract; a ſtipulation. 
He makes a covenant ne ver to deſtroy 
Ihe carth again by flood; nor let the ſea. 
Surpaſs his bounds. Million Par. Lg. 
The E 'make the ocean their abode, 
| -Whoſe ready fails with ey'ry wind can fly, 
And make n ee 


J 


- 
S ; 
- * k * 


Mortimer : Huſbandry, 


2 


C0 : 

live as if they had made a copenant 
with hell: Jet divines, fathers, = gn 
oe. 
1, An agreement on certain terms; 4 com- | 


A covenant is 2 mutual compact, as we now 
conſider it, berwixt God and man; conſiſting of 
mercics, on God's part, moon hr {4b yup 
e 

3. A writing containing the terms of agree- 
ment. 


I ſhall but lend my diamond till your return; 
let there be covenants drawn between us 


. | 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
7 Co'vExANT, küv-e-nänt. v. a. [from the 
_— in; to ſtipulate. 
n 0 are. 
N = — ſes Par ſo to covenant with him, 


- which if at any time the tenant diſliked, he might 
depart at his pleaſure, 
—_ FRY Spenſer s State of Ireland. 
It had been covenanted between him and the 
king of England that neither of them ſhould treat 
of peace or truce with the French king. 
Hayward on Edward VI. 
By words men come to know one another's 
minds ; . 
OULDO » 
Jupiter covenanted with him, that it ſhould be 
hot or cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the 
tenant ſhonld direct. L' Eftrange. 
x To agree with another on certain terms: 
with for before either the price or the thing 
ith him for thirty pieces of 
wi pieces o 
They | 


ſilver, 
| Pointing to a heap of ſand, 

For ev'ry grain, to live a year demand; 
But, ah! unmindful 8 of time, 
Forgot to covenant for yo time. 

N 8 Gartb'. Ovid. 
CovexanTE'st, kav'-E-nin-te. x. ſ. {from 
_ covenant.) A party to a covenant ; a ſtipu- 
lator; a bargainer, | | 


4 


Both of them were reſpective rites of their ad- | 


miſſion into the ſeveral covenants, and the cove- 


,nantees become thereby entitled to the reſpective] 


privileges. Aylife's Parergon. 


Coven&/NTER, kyv'-E-nan-tar. 2. / _- | 


covenant.) One who takes a covenant. 
word introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters ſhall have no more aſſurance 

of mutual aſſiſtance each from other, after the 
taking of the covenant, than they had before. 

Þ- : Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 

Co'vexovs, Kaiv n-tis. adj. [from covin.) 

Fraudulent ; colluſive; trickiſh. 25 
Il with ſome means deviſed for the reſtraint of 
theſe inord nate and covengus leaſes of lands, holden 
in chief, for hundreds or thouſands of years. 

£22) 4h | Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
To COVER, kiy'-dr. v. a. Lcouvrir, Fr.] 

I, IN overipread any thing with ſomething 

elle. 47 
Ihe paſtures are cloathed with flocks, the val- 
leys alſo are covered over with corn. Pſalmlxv. 13. 
Zea cover d ſea, 

Sea without ſhore. | 
The flaming mount appear'd 

In Dothan cover'd with a camp of fire, Milton. 

Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 

rve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. 


Milton. 


Sbaleſp. Merchant of Venice. 


2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. 
Nor he their outward only with the ſkins 
"Of beaſts, but inward nakedneſs, much more 
"Opprobrious, with his Tobe of righteouſneſs 
Arraying, cover*#from his father's fight. - Milton. 
Lever me; ye pines! | 


1 


Ye cedars 0 with innu merable boughs N. 
Nide me, that I may never ſee them more. 


\ 


Milt. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| way than by making a ſtrong 
them. 


of 


+ 


ö 


Ml] 


— 


C O V. 


In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid, 
Cover me, gods, with Tempe's thickeſt ſhade. 


Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 
And-cover my retreat from human race. 
- p Dryden's Virgil. 
3. To hide by ſaperficial appearances. 
4. To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raillery and wit ſerve only to cover nonſenſe 
with ſhame, when reaſon has firſt proved it to be 
mere nonſenſe. Watts. 

5. To conceal from notice or puniſhment. 
Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins. 
1 Peter, iv. 8. 
Thou may'ſt repent, 

And one bad act with many deeds well done 

May'ſt cover. 
6. To ſhelter ; to protect. 

His calm and blameleſs life 

Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 

And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 
Cowley. 


7. Fo incubate; to brood on. 
Natural hiſtorians obſerve, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs begin a little 
before breeding time, and end a little after ; that, 
whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male gene- 
rally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring bough 
within her hearing, and by that means amuſes 


and diverts her with his ſongs during the whole | 


time of her fitting. Addiſon's Spectator. 
8. To copulate with a female. 


9. To wear the hat, or garment of the head, | 


as a mark of ſuperiority or independence. 
That king had conferred the honour of grandee 
upon him, which was of no other advantage or 
ſigniſication to him, than to be covered in the pre- 
ſence of that king. 


I. Any thing that is laid over another. 
The ſecundine is but a general cover, not ſhaped 
according to the parts; the ſkin is ſhaped according 
to the parts, Bacon. 
The fountains could be ſtrengthened no other 


- Burnet's Theory. 
Oreſtes' bulky rage, 
'. Unſatisfied with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
With-your hand, or any other cover, you ſtop 
the veſſel ſo as wholly to exclude the air, 
5 Ray on the Creation. 
2. A concealment ; a ſcreen; a veil ; a ſuper- 
ficial appearance, under- which ſomething 
is hidden. ; 
The truth and reaſon of things may be artifi- 
cially and effectually inſinuated, under the cover 
either of a real fa& or of a ſuppoſed one. L Eftr. 
As the ſpleen has great inconveniencies, ſo the 
pretence of it is a handſome cover for imperfec- 
tions. | Collier on the Spleen. 
Shelter; defence from weather. 
In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 


3. 


in the field, which grew now to be very cold, | 
whilſt his army was under cover, they might be 


forced to retire. Clarendon. 


CoveER-SHAME, kuiv/-dar-Sham. 1. /. (cover and 


| ſhame.] Som 
infamy. | 
Does he put on holy garments for a cover-ſpame 
of lewdneſs? Dryden, Spaniſh Friur. 
Co'vERING, kav'-ar-ing. u. / [from coder. 
Dreſs; veſtu 
other. 

The women took and ſpread a covering over the 
well's mouth. | 
Bring ſome covering for this naked foul, _ - 
* Whom I'll intreat'to lead me. Shak. King Tear. 


e appearance uſed to conceal 


Through her fleſh methinks is ſeen 
The brighter ſoul that dwells within; 
Our eyes the ſubtle ce ring paſs, | 


the lily through its glas. Cowley. 


9 


* 


cover or arch over 


re; any thing ſpread over an- 


Milton. 


Dryden. | 
 Co'ver, kfiv'-r. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 


« 2 Sam. xvii. 19. ; 


8 
* + 


cov 


| Then from the floor he rais'd a royal bed, 
Wich cov'ringe of Sidonian purple ſpread. 
| Dryden"s Fables. 
Sometimes Providence caſts things ſo,that truth 
and intereſt lie the ſame way; and when it is wrapt 
up in this covering, men can be content to follow it. 
| South. 
Co'VERLET, kiv'-ar-lit. 2. /. [couvrelif, Fr.] 
The outermoſt of the bedclothes; that un- 
der which all the reft are concealed. 
Lay her in lilies and in violets, 
| And filken curtains over her diſplay, 
And odour'd ſheets, and arras coverlets. Spegſer. 
This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread. 
N ryden's Fables. 
T was, for want of a houſe and bed, forted to lie 
on the ground, wrapt up in my coverlet, Swift. 
| of VERT, kiy'-art. . /. [from cover; coudert, 
r.] 
I. A ſhelter; a defence. | 
Let mine outcaſts dwell with thee, Moab ; be 
thou a covert to them from the face of the ſpoiler. 
Laab, xvi. 4. 
There ſhall be a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the 
_ day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, 
and for a covert from ſtorm and rain. J/:ieb, iv. 6. 
They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, to- 
be called out to their military motions, under iky 
or covert, according to the ſeaſon, as was the 
Roman wont, Milton cn Educati:n. 
It was the hour of night, when thus the Son 
Commun'd in filent walk, then laid him down 
Under the hoſpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven. Milton. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not too 
much wet, therefore retire them to covert. 
Evelyn's Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 
Tow'rds him I made; but he Was ware of me, 
And ſtole inte the covert of the wood. 
Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
I ſhall be your faithful guide, : 
Through this gloomy covert wide. Milton. 
I hence to the coverts, and the conſcious groves, 
The ſcenes of his paſt triumphs and his loves, 
Denham. 
Deep into ſome thick covert would 1 run, 
Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun. 
| Dryden's State of Innocence. 
The deer is lodg'd; Ive track d her to her 
covert : 
Be ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 
Ruſh in at once, and ſcize upon your prey. | 
Addiſin"s Cato. 
Co'verT, kiiv'-art. adj. [convert, Fr.] 
1. Sheltered-; not open; not expoſed. 
You are, of either ſide the green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in-ſhade into 
the garden. ; Bacon. 
The ſox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to the 
huſbandman, eſpecially in places that are near 
foreſt-woods and covert places. Mortim. Huſbandry. . 
Together let us beat this ample field, N 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. * 
wats Lett * . o Pope's . 
Secret; hidden; private; infidious, ; 
And let us preſently go fit in council, 
Hove covert 1 wor EY: ; Wa" | 
And open perils f wered, . _ ED — . 
Shakeſp. Julius Caſar. 
By what beſt way, 17 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, R 
We now debate. | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Co'veRT, küw-ürt. adj. [couvert, Fr.] The. 
ſtate of a woman ered by marriage un- 
der her: huſband 3. as covert. baron, feme 
covert. . 4 1 
Inſtead of her being under covert baron, to be 
under covert feme myſelf! to have my i 


; 


EE — 


* 


ö 


abled, and my. head fortified! 33 
n 4-7 


body diſ-- _ 


N 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Co'verTNESS, küv/- urt · nls. n. . from covert. 


Co'verTURE, kav'-ur-tor. 2. /. from covert. 


to accomp 


' Ts CO VRT, küv“-it. v. a. [conveiter, Er.) 


2. To. defire earneſtly. 


To Co'ver, kuvy'-It, v. 2. To have a ſtrong 


Co'vETABLE, kiv'-It-&bl. adj. [from cover.) 
Did. 
„. 


COV 
Coverr-way, kfiiv/-art-wi'. n./. (from covert | 
and way. ] 

It is, in fortification, a ſpace of ground level 
with the ficld, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 

.moons, or other works toward the country. One 
of the greateſt- difficulties in a ſiege is to make a 
lodgment on the covert-2vay, hecauſe uſually the 
beſieged palliſade it along the middle, and under- 
mine it on all ſides. It is ſametimes called the 
corridor, and ſometimes the counterſcarp, becauſe 
it is on the edge of the ſcarp. 
CoO'VERTLY, kuv'-urt-ly. adv. [from covert. 
Secretly, cloſely; in private; with privacy. 
Yet ſtill Aragnol (ſo his ſoe was hight) 
Lay lurking, covertly him to ſurpriſe, a 
; Spenſer's Muiopotmos, 


How can'ſt thou croſs this marriage? | 


. Not honeſtly, my lord; but ſo covertiy, that no 


diſhoneſty ſhall appear in me. I N 


Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
Amongſt the poets, Perſius covertly ſtrikes at 


Nero; ſome of whoſe verſes he recites with ſcorn | 


and indignation. D. yden. 


Secrecy ; privacy. Dick. 
1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. 
It may be it is rather the ſhade, or other cover- 
ture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
the herb. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. 
He ſaw their ſhame, that ſought 
Vain covertures. 
The winds being ſo fierce, and ſo ſevere, as 
not to ſuffer any thing to thrive beyond the height 
of a ſhrub, in thoſe iſlands, unleſs protected by 
walls, or other like coverture. Woodward. 
2. {In law.] The eſtate and condition of a 


married woman, who, by the laws of our 


realm, is in poteſtate viri, and therefore 
diſabled to contract with any, to the pre- 
judice of herſelf or her huſband, without 
his allowance or confirmation. Coabell. 
The infancy of king Edward VI. and the co- 
verture of queen Mary, did, in fact, diſable them 
| Tiſh the conqueſt of Ireland, 


# 


| Davies on Treland. 


1. To defire inordinately; to defire beyond 
due bounds. N 
WE" If it be a fin to covet honour, 

I am the moſt offending man alive. Shak. Hen, V. 
: Jam yet 
Unknown to woman; never was forſworn; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faith. SBD. Macbeth, 
O father! can it be, that ſouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime? 

And that the ger'rous mind, releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy kmbs and mortal breath? | 
' - Dryden: AEneid. 


All things coveting as much as may be to be 
like unto God in being ever; that which cannot 
hereunto attain perſonally, doth ſeek to continue 
itſelf another way, by offspring and propagation; 
* i ooker. 


But comet earneſtly the beſt gifts. 1 Cor. xii. 31. 


| defire . : | L | 4 7 
Ibe love of money is the root of all evil, which 
"while ſome coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith. I Tim. vi. 


To be wiſhed for; to be coveted. 
Co'VETISE, kbv'-E-tiz. u. . [convoitiſe, Fr.] 
Avanice z. covetouſneſs of money. Not in 


Wes >, | 
. Moſt, wretched wight, whom nothing might 
; * ſuffice, * | b 2 


b "Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ſore 4 « 1} 


Milton's Par. Let. 


| 


Harris. | 


| Co'ver, kiv-vF. 1. Ii. {counte, Fr.) 


2. Inordinately eager of money; avaricious, 


3. Deſirous; eager: in a good ſenſe, 


» 
- 


* 


Whole need had end, but no endcovetiſe. Fairy E. 


cov 


WS ach $, kiv'-2-tshis, adj. [convoiteus, ' 
Fr. 
1. Inordinately deſirous; eager. 
While cumber'd with my dropping cloathsI lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt. 
Dryden's neid. 


An heart they have exerciſed with covetous prac- 
tices. 2 Peter, ii. 14. 
What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt 
not account a vice in him: you muſt in no ways 
ſay he is cavetous. Sbalgſp. 
Let never ſo much probability hang on one ſide 
of a covetous man's reaſoning, and money on the 
other, it is caſy to foreſee which will outweigh, 
Locke, 


Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, | 
Than this fair ſoul ſhall be. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of his 
neighbour, is not cevetous of the virtue, but of its 
reward and reputation; and then his intentions 
are polluted. Taylor Rule of Living Hcly. 

Co'vETousLY, kuv-ve-tshas-ly. .adv. [from 
covetous.] Avariciouſly ; eagerly. 

If he care not for t, he will ſupply us eaſily ; if 
he covet: uſly reſerve it, how ſhall 's get it? 

Co'veToUuSNEss, küv-vè-tshüs- nls. 2. /. [from 
covetots.] | 

1. Avarice; inordinate defire of money; 
eagerneſs of gain. 

He that takes pains to ſerve the ends of covet- 
euſagſe, or miniſters to anather's luſt, or keeps a 
ſhop of impurities or intemperance, is idle in the 
worſt ſenſe. Taylr's Holy Living. 

Covet:uſneſs debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and ſinks it | 
into the earth. | Tillotſon, 

2. Eagerneſs ; defire : in a neutral ſenſe, 

When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 


They do confound their {kill in covetoyſneſs. 
Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
— 


1. A hatch; an old bird with her young ones. 
2. A number of birds together. | 
A flight of waſps and covey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a ſup of him to quench 
their thirſt. | T' Eftrange. 
A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, put 
our infantry-in diſorder. Addifon"s Freebolder, 
There would be no walking in a ſhady wood, 
without ſpringing a covey of toaſts. - 6 
WW. > 4 . Addiſon's Guardian. 
COUGH, k6f'. ». /. [4uch, Dut.] A con- 
vulſion of the lungs, vellicated by ſome 
ſharp ſeroſity. | 
In conſumptions of the lungs, when nature can- 
not expel the cough, men fall into fluxes of the 
belly, and then they die. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coughs his heaving veſſels tore. | 
| Smith. 
To COUGH, kof. v. n, [kuchen, Dut.] To 
have the lungs convulſed ; to make a noiſe 
in endeavouring to evacuate the peccant : 
matter from the lungs. C | 
NY Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would cough at. 
Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Thou haſt 8 with a man for coughing | 
in the ſtreet, becanſe he hath wakened thy dog 
that hath lain aſleep in the ſun. 
| _ Shakeſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
The firſt problem enquireth why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow; whereas the con- | 
trary is often obſerved. 5 Brown. 
If any humour be diſcharged upon the lungs, 


g 


4 


S hal. 


COU 
| 1 cough like Horace, and tho' lean, am ſhort 
JL #.. 
To Covon, kf". v. a. To eject *＋ 9 
to e "IO ne: oof, 
the matter be to be diſcharged b ; 
tion, it muſt firſt paſs into te MG 
lungs; then into the aſpera arteria, or wear = 
and from thence be corghed up, and ſpit = 
the mouth. Wiſeman's Surge, 
CO/UGHER, k6f'-far. 1. /. [from cough.) _— 
8 that coughs. TR Bia 
O'VIN, „ Ju. |. A deceitful 6h; 
Co' inet k6'vn. ment between — _ 
more, to the hurt of another. Coco 
Co'vixc, k0d'-vin. . /,. [from cove.] A term 
in building, uſed of honſes that proje& ora 
the ground-plot, and the turned projecture 
arched with timber, lathed and plaſtercd. 
. | Harris. 
CovuLD, küd'. [the imperfect preterite of ca, 
See Can.] Was able to; bad power to 
And if I have done well, and as is fi:tin the 
ſtory, it is that which I deſired; but if lender) 
and meanly, it is that which I could attain unto, 
| 2 Mac. xv, 39. 
What if he did not all the ill he c? 
Am J oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders? 
a f Dryden Spaniſe Friar, 
Co'uLTER, koul- tür. u. . [culter, Lat.] The 
ſharp iron of the plough, which cuts the 
earth perpendicular to the ſhare. 

The Iſraelites went down to ſharpen every man 
his ſhare, and his coulter, and his ax, and his mar. 
tock, N I Samuel, xiii, 25, 

Literature js the grindſtone to ſharpen the cl. 
ters, to whet their natural faculties. | 

Hammond on Fundamentals, 

The plough for ſtiff clays is long and broad; 
and the caulter long, and very little bending, with 
a very large wing, Mortimer, 


CO'UNCIL, kou'n-sll. 2. /. [concilium, Lat. 


| _.confultation..._ _  —— — 
The chief prieſts, and all the council, ſought falſe 
witneſs. Matthew, xx vi. 59. 
The Stygian council thus diſſolv'd; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers. Milton, 


| In hiſtories compoſed by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and 


events, and preſerving a conſtant correſpondence 
between the camp and the council table. 

# a Addiſon's SpeRater, 
2. Act of publick deliberation. | 
The ſcepter'd heralds call 

To council in the city gates: anon 
Grey-headedmen and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble, and harangues are-heard. Milton. 
3. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate upon 
religion, 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the. Chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or 
councils, Watts, 

4. Perſons called together to be conſulted on 
any occaſion, or to give advice. 

They being thus aſſembled, are more properly 
a council to the king, The great council of the king- 
dom, to adviſe his majeſty in thoſe things of 
weight and difficulty, which -concern both the 


7 - king and people, than a court. 


Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
5+ The body of privy counſellors. 
Without the knowledge 
Either of king or council, you made bold 
To carry into Flanders the great ſeal. 
LY Shakeſp. Henry Vill. 
CoUNCIL-BOARD, kobn'-sil-bord. 2. /. [coun- 
cil and board.] Council-table ; table where 
matters of ſtate are deliberated. | 
He hath commanded, 
To-morrow morning to the council board 


a they have a faculty of caſting it up by coughing, 
* 1 IS”; | 7: on the Creation, 


- 


rt 


He be convened. 


* 


Gr 


1. An aſſembly of perſons met together in 


Sba lep. Henry VIII. 
* When 


r 


Wannen ... .. . 


= 
- 
- 


1 


7. Thoſe that plead a cauſe ; 


— CS 


COU 


cil-baard, they looked upon it as a work of that 
power they were obliged to truſt, Clarendon. 
And Pallas, if ſhe broke the Jaws, 

Muſt yield her foe the ſtronger cauſe ; 

A ſhame to one ſo much ador'd 
For wiſdom at Jove's council-board. Swift. 

CO'UNSEL, kou'n-se1. n. /. [confilium, Lat. 
1. Advice; direction. 

There is as much difference between the coun- 
fel that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth 
himſelf, as there is between the counſel of a friend 
and of a flatterer. Bacon. 

The beſt conſe! he could give him was, to go 
to his parliament. Clarendon. 

Bereave me not, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 
Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs. Milton. 
2. Conſultation ; interchange of opinions, 
1 hold as little counſel with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Shak. Henry IV. 


3. Deliberation; examination of conſe- 
quences. : 
They all confeſs, therefore, in the working of 
that firſt cauſe, that counſil is uſed, reaſon fol- 
lowed, and a way abſcrved. Hooker. 
4. Prudence ; art ; machination. 
- O how comely is the wiſdom of old men,. and 
underſtanding and coumſel to men of honour, 
Ecclus. XV. 5. 
There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, nor 
.conn/el, againſt the lor d. Prov. xxi. 30. 
5. Secrecy ; the ſecrets entruſted in conſult- 


ing. X 
The players cannot keep counſe?; they'll tell all. 
36.50, | Shateſp. 
6. Scheme; purpoſe ; deſign. Not in uſe. 
. The counſel! of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the 
thoughts of his heart to all generations, 
Bos Pſalm xxxiii. IT. 
O God, from whom all holy deſires, all good 
counſels, and all juſt works do proceed. 
Common Prayer. 
the counſel- 


A 


co 


danger of great errours, if he would communi- 


cate his own thoughts to diſquiſition. 
Co'UnSELLOR, kou'n-sél-lür. 2. ,. [from 


ſeller.] . 
t. One that gives advice. 
His mother was his counſel/ry to do wickedly. 
2 Chren, xxii. 
She would be a cœugſeller of good things, and 
| comfort in cares. iam, viii. 9. 

Death of thy ſoul ! Theſe linen cheeks of thine 

Are counſellors to fear, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
2. Confidant ; boſom friend. 

In ſuch green palaces the firſt kings reign'd, 
Slept in their ſhades, and angels entertain'd ;. 
With ſuch old counſel{zrs they did adviſe, 

And by frequenting ſacred groves grew wiſe. 
Waller. 
3. One whoſe province is to deliberate and 
| adviſe upon publick affairs. 
l You are a connſellor, 
And by that virtue no man dare accuſe you. 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Of counſellors there are two ſorts: the firſt, 
confeliarii nati, as I may term them; ſuch are the 
prince of Wales, and others of the king's ſons : 
but ghe ordinary ſort of counſellors are ſuch as the 


and abilities, and withal of their fidelity to his 
perſon and to his crown, calleth to be of council 
with him, in his 6rdinary gœernment. 
| Bac Ades ce to Villiers. 
4. One that is conſulted in a cate of law; a 
lawyer, 
A counſell:r bred up in the knowled 
municipal ayd ſtatute laws, may honeſtly inform 
a juſt prince how far his prerogative extends, 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 


Co'UxSELLORSH1P,- kou'n-sél-lür-ship. 2. / 
[from counſellor.] The office or poſt of a 
| privy counſellor, | 
Ot the great offices and officers of the king- 
dom, the moſt part are ſuch as cannot well be 
ſevered from the counſellorſbip. 


lors. This ſeems only an abbreviature 
uſual in converfation. 
Your hand, a covenant ;' we will have theſe 
things ſet down by lawful counſel. Shak, Cymbeline. 
For the advocates and caunſel that plead, pati- 
ence and gravity of learning is an eſſential part 
of juſtice; and an overſpeaking judge is no well- 
tuned cymbal. - Bacon. 
What ſays my comn/e/ learned in the law? Pope. 
To 8 kou'n-sél. v. a. [confilion, 
Lat.] 6 
1. To give advice or counſel to any perſon. 
- But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'ſt thou then caunſel me to fall in love? 
| ; Shakeſþ. 
Truth ſhall nurſe her; | 
Holy and heav'nly thoughts ſtill counſel her. 
LESS | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
There is danger of being unfaithfully counſzlled, 
and more for the good of them that coua/e! than 
ſor him that is coun/e//ed. Bacon. 
Ill fortune never cruſhed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have counſelled' 
my friends never to truſt to her fairer ſide, though 
the ſeemed to make peace with them. 
WAY | Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 
He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and 
ILcaugſel and inſtruct him with my learning and 
experience. Taylor. 


2. To adviſe any 

"0 | The leſs had keen our ſhame, _. 
The leſs His counſell'd crime which brands the 
, - Grecian name, * Dryden's Fables. 
Co'UNSELLABLE, koun-861-Abl. adj. from 
counſel.] Willing to receive and follow the 

advice or opinions of others. | N 
Very few men of ſo great parts were more coun- 


any thing. 


” 


& 
9 


{| Hallethan- be; fo that he yould ſeldom. be in 
1 a. ; : | 


- 
A 
„ 
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20 COUNT, kou'nt. v. a. [compter, Fr. com- 
putare, Lat.] » 
1. To number; to tell. 
Here thro' this grate I can count every one, 
And view the. Frenchmen, 
The vicious count their years; virtuous,, their 
aQs. E28 $f et Fohnſon, 
For the preferments of the world, he that 
would reckon up all the accidents that they de- 
| pend upon, may as well undertake to count the 
ſands, or to ſum up infinity, South. 
When men in ſickneſs ling' ring lie, 
They cownt the tedious hours by months and years, 
x Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low; 
Thy flaughter'd ſons now ſmile, and think they 


a 


won, | 
When they can count more Theban ghoſts than 
theirs. | l Dryden. 
2. To preſerve a reckoning, * WY 


the coming of certain birds amonyſt them at their 

certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others. Locke. 
3. To reckon; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he coantel it to 

him for righteouſneſs. ' Geneſis, xv. 6. 

Not barely the plowman's pains is to be counted 

| into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe who 

broke the oxen, muſt all be charged on the ac- 

count of labour. Locke. 


| 


4. 
* 


} 


king, out of a due conſideration of their worth 


To eſteem; to account; to reckon; to 
conſider as having a certain character, 
whether good or evil. 

When once it comprehendeth any thing above 
this, as the differences of time, affirmations, ne- 
gations, and contradictions in ſpeech, we then 
count it, to have ſomeè wit of natural reaſon. Hicter. 


Clarendon. | 


counſel, This ſhould rather be written coun- | 


of the 


Bacon's Advice to Fillers. 


N 


Shateſp. Henry VI. } 


Some people in America counted their years by | 


| 


COU 


Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial. | I Sam. i. 
Nor ſhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick marks of honour and reward 
Conferr' d upon me. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
You would not wiſh to count this man a foe ! 
In friendſhip, and in hatred, obſtinate. 
. Philips's Briten. 
5. To impute to; to charge to. 
All th impoſlibilities, which poets 
Coumt to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmetler. 


To CounT, kou'nt. v. 2. To found an ac- 
count or ſcheme : with upon. 
1 think it a great errour to count upon the genius 
of a nation, as a ſtanding argument in all ages. 
; ' Swift, 
CovuxT,. kou'nt. 2. , [compte, Fr. computus, 
Lat.) ; 
1. Number. | 
That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the court. 
Spenſer's Epithal. 
2, Reckoning; number ſummed. 
By my count, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years, Shak. 
Since I ſaw you laſt, 
There is a change upon you, 
Well, I know not 
What counts hard fortune caſts upon my face. 
Slakeſp. 
CounT, kou'nt. n./. comte, Fr. comes, Lat.] 
A title of foreign nobility, ſuppoſed equi- 
valent to an earl. : 
Co'UNTABLE, kou'n-tabl. adj. [from count. J 
That which may be numbered. 


very many, and almoſt countable with thoſe which 
were hidden in the baſket of Pandora. 


Sp.nſer's Treland. 
CO'UNTENANCE, kou'n-te-nans. 2. /, 
[ contenance, Fr.] 


1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of the 


The evils which you deſire to be recounted are 


| features, | 

2. Air; laok.- 

/ A made countenance about her mouth, between 
ſimpering and ſmiling ; her head, bowed ſome- 
what down, ſeemed to languiſh with over-much 
idleneſs. Sidney. 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhalt not ſee me bluſh, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt : 

- A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. 

Shekeſp. Henry VI. 


: 


To whom, with count” nance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. 


3. Calmneſs of look; compoſure of face. 
She ſmil'd ſevere ; nor with a troubled look; 
Or trembling hand, the ſun'ral preſent took; 
Ev'n kept her ceunt nance, when the lid remov'd 
| Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov'd. | 
= Dryden's Fables. 
| The two great maxims of any great man at 


Fer to keep his word. Swift. 
4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of afſurance 


4 


countenance, ànd out of countenance, 
"The night beginning to perſuade ſore retiring 


that night with her father. Sidney. 
the anſwer ye ſhall receive, Bacen's New Atlantis. 


cauſe they found chat the imputations, which 


þ 


grounded. 


Sa ſpake our fire, and by his coun” nurce ſeem'd' 
Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Milton. 


a Dryden's Zncid. 


court are, always to keep his countenance, and ne- 


lace, the gentlewoman, even et of countenance * 


* before ſhe began her ſpeech, invited me to lodge 
We will not make your” countenazce to fall by 
Their beſt ſriends were out of countenance, be- 

their enemies had hid upon them, were well 


Clarendon. 
Tour 


it is commonly uſcd in theſe phraſes, in 


- 2. To make à ſhow of. 


4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 


. Kindneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon 


His majeſty maintained an army here, to give 


lis ſpeedy taking off. 


To Co'unTENANnCe, kou'n-t&-nins. 
* [from the noun.] 
1. Fo ſupport ;* to patroniſe; to vindicate. 


C O U 


Your examples will meet it at every turn, and | ColunrzRx, kòu'n-tär. a. ſ. [from count. ] 
put it ont of countenance in every place: even in | x, A falſe piece of money uſed as a means of 


prjvate corners it will ſoon loſe confidence. 
| Spratt's Sermons. 


If the outward profeſſion of religion and vir- 


tue were once in practice and countenance at court, 
a good treatment, of the clergy would be the ne- 

_ cellary conſequence. Swift. 
Ik thoſe preachers would look about, they 
would find one part of their congregation out of 
countenance, and the other aſleep. Swift, 
It is a kind of ill manners to offer objeclions to 

a fine woman, and a man would be out of counte- 
nance that ſhould gain the ſuperiority in ſuch a 
conteſt ; a coquette logician may be rallied, but 
not contradicted. | Addiſon's Freebolder, 
It puts the learned iz countenance, and gives 

- them a place among the ſaſhionable part of man- 
kind, a | Addiſon's Frecbolder. 


the face. | | 

Vet the ſtout fairy, mongſt the middeſt crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 
And that great princeſs too, exceeding proud, 
That to Grange knight no better counterance al- 

low'd. . Spenſer. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour; ap- 
pearance on any fide ; ſupport. 

The church of Chriſt, which held that profeſ- 
ſion which had not the publick allowance and 
countenance of authority, could not uſe the exer- 
ciſe of the Chriſtian religion but in private, 

Hooker. 


ſtrength and countenance to the civil magiſtrate. 
Davies on Ireland, 
ww Now then we'll uſe 
His countenance for the battle; which being done, 
Let her who would be rid of him deviſe 
Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to 
give countenance to piety. and virtue, and to rebuke 
vice and profaneneſs. Atterbury. 
7. Superficial appearance; ſhow ;j refem- 
blance. | | 
of great diſcontent thereat. A/cham's Schootmaſter. 
Oh, you bleſſed miniſters above 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Unfold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance. Shatefp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Bianca's love 
Made me exchange my ſtate with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. 
| Shakeſp. 
V. a. 


Neither ſhalt thou countenance a poor man in his 
cauſe. Exadus. } 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience or rea- 
fan. \.: | Brown. 
This natienal fault, of being ſo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceſul in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. - Addiſon. | 


Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, | 
And to his miſtreſs each himſelf ſtrove to advance. | 
K | | L | Spenſer. 
3+ To act ſuitably to any thing; to keep up 
any appearance. | 
Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves riſe up, and walk like ſprites, | 
To countenance this horrour. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not im- 
mured with a wooden veſſel, but he did c:untenance 
the landing in his long-boat, ; Wotton. 


Co'UNTENANCER, kou'n-t&-nin-s&r.- n. . 


[from countenance.] One that countenances 


| 


Ihe election being done, he made countenance | of virtue. 


. This word is often found in compoſition, 


1 


on him: in this caſe, it is plain, the will and the 


COU 


3 | 

Will you with counter ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite? Shakeſp. 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are no 


2. Money, in contempt. etl 
When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be ready, gods! with all your thunder-bolts - 
Daſh him to pieces. Shateſp. Julius Ceſar. 
3. The table on which goods are viewed, 
and money told, in a _ 

A fine gaudy minx, that robs our counters every 
night; and then goes our, and ſpends it upon 
our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half-whipt muſlin needles uſeleſs lie, 

And ſhuttlecocks acroſs the counter fly. 
£ 4's Gay's Trivia. 

Sometimes you would ſee him behind his coun- 
ter ſelling broadcloth, ſometimes meaſuring linen. 

1 | Arbutbnot. 

Whether thy counter ſhine with ſums untold, 

And thy wide-graſping hand grows black with 
Id. Swiſs. 

4+ Counter of a Horſe, is that part of a 
horſe's fore-hand that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. Far. Di#. 


Co'UNTER, kou'n-thr. adv. [contre, Fr. con- 
tra, Lat.] 
. Contrary to; in oppoſition to: it is com- 
monly uſed with the verb run, perhaps by 
a metaphor from the old tournaments. 
Shall we erect two wills in God's, and make 
the will of his purpoſe and intention run counter 
to the will of his approbation ? South. 
The profit of the merchant, and the gain of 
the kingdom, are ſo far from being always paral- 
lels, that frequently they run counter one to the 
other. Sr Child on Trade. 
He thinks it brave, at his firſt ſetting out, to 
ſignalize himſelf in running counter to all the rules 
| : Locle. 
2. The wrong way; contrarily to the right 
courſe. | 
How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry, 
Oh, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs! 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


3. Contrary ways. 
A man, whom I cannot deny, may oblige me 
to uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame 
time I am ſpeaking, 1 may wiſh may nat prevail 


defire run counter. L:che. 
4. The face, in oppoſition to the back. Not 
in uſe. | | 
They hit one another with darts, as the other 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the flyer. 
Sandys"'s Journal. 


and may be placed before either nouns or 
verbs uſed in a ſenſe of oppoſition. - 
That deſign was no ſooner known, but others 


of an oppoſite party were appointed to ſet a coun- 
ter- petition on foot. Clarendon. 
To CoUuNTERA'CT, koun-thr-Ak't, v. a. 
[counter and at.] To hinder any thing from 
its effect by contrary agency. 

In this caſe we can find no prineiple within 
him ſtrong enough to countera# that principle, 
and to relieve him. | Scutb. 
o COUNTERBA'LANCE, koun-tur-bil-lans, | 

v.a. [counter and balance] To weigh againſt; 
to a& againſt with an oppoſite weight. 

- There was ſo much air drawn out of 2 veſſel, 
that the remaining air was not able to c:unter- 


Though theſe half-pence are to be received as | 
better than counters. Su. Confid. on N ood"s Coin. | 


COU 


[ Few of Adam's children are not 

ſome bias, which it is the buſineſs of 
either to take off, or c:unterbalance. Lea 
| COUNTERBA'LANCE, koun-tar-bal-1ins , 


born . 
— 


= — 


8. 1. /; 


' (fromthe verb.) ; Eau 


Oppoſite weight 
valent power. 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial 


[ 
Each other's poiſe and counterbalanc > 25 


e are, 


f Dryden's Ar, Nr: 
Money is the counterbalance to all other = 


- purchaſeable by it, and lying, as it were 
oppolite ſcale of commerce. ; 
To COUNTERBU'FF, koun-thr-baf/. „, , 
[from counter and buff.) To impel 1 . 
| direQtion oppoſite to the former impulſe: 
to ſtrike back. | 
The giddy ſhip, betwixt the winds and tigey 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 
Stunn'd with the diff rent blows; then {hoo 
amain, _ 
Till ceunterbuff d ſhe ſtops, and ſleeps again, Dry 
CouNTERBU'FF, kou'n-tür-büf. u. /. [counts 
and by.) A blow in a contrary direction: 
a ſtroke that produces a recoil. : 
He at the ſecond gave him ſuch a eounterbuf, 
that, becauſe Phalantus was not to be driven from 
the ſaddle, the ſaddle with broken girths wi; 
driven from the horſe. | Sidney, 
Go, captain Stub, lead-on, and ſhow 
What houſe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You ſcape o* th' ſandbags counterbuf, Ben Forſer, 
Co'UNTERCASTER, kou'n-tar-kis-thr, », /, 
[from counter, for a falſe piece of money, and 
cafter.] A word of contempt for an arith- 
metician ; a book-keeper; a caſter of ac- 
counts; a reckoner. 
I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be let and calm'd 
| By debtor and creditor, this cauntercaſter. 
Shakeſp. Othell:, 
Co'UNTERCHANGE, kou'n-thr-tshinj. 3. 
[counter and change.] Exchange ; recipro- 
cation, 


* in 28 
0 D 
in the 


Lorle, 


On him, her brothers, mè, her maſter, hitting 
Each object with a joy. The counterchange 
ls ſew'rally in all. Shakeſp. Cymbelis:. 

ToCou'NTERCHANGE, koun-tar-tshi'nj. v. a 

To give and receive. 

CounTERCHA'RM, kou'n-tar-tsharm, 3. /. 
[counter and charm.) That by which a charm 
is diſſolved; that which has the power of 
deſtroying. the effects of a charm. 

Now touch'd by countercharms they change again, 

And ſtand majeſtick, andrecall'd to men. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

FoCounTERCHA'Rrm, koun-thr-tshi/rm. v 4. 

from counter and charm. ] To deſtroy the 
effect of an enchantment. 

Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, and 
ſo countercharm All our crimes, that they ſhould only 
be active to pleaſe, not hurt us. Decay of Pitty- 

To CounTERCHE'CK, koun-thr-tshek'. v. a. 
[counter and check] To oppoſe; to ſtop 

with ſudden oppoſition. 

CounTERCHE'cx, kou'n-thr-tshtk, 2. /- 
[from the vob Stop; rebuke. 

If again 1 ſaid his beard was not well cut, he 
would ſay I lye: this is called the courterchec 

| quarrelſome. Sbateſp. 

To CounTetrDRA'w, koun-tür-drd'. v. 4. 

[from counter and draw.] With painters, 

to copy a deſign or painting by means of 

a fine linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 

tranſparent matter, whereon the ſtrokes, 

2 through, are traced with a pen- 


CounTert'videxce, kou'n-thr-Ev-I-dEns, 


; o ſupports anothe To | 


"Ws 


% 


* 


1 


n. . (counter and cvidence.} Teſtimonq by 
eo . | which 


4 


Chambers. - 


0 0 U 


which the depoſition of ſome former wit- 


AT detects its more palpable deceits by a 
and the more ordinary — 
ſeldom outlive the firſt experiments. 5. Scepf. 
We have little rcaſon to queſtion his teſtimony 
in this point, ſeeing it is backed by others of good 
credit; and all becauſe there is no countereviden-e, 

nor any witneſs, that appears againſt it, 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
7 COUNTERFEIT, kou'n-tar-fit. v. a. 

[contrefaire, Fr.] | 
1. To copy _ an _ to paſs the copy 

an original ; to forge. 

* K What art thou, 

t counterfeits the perſon of a king 
po | oy Shakeſp. Henry 
It came into this prieſt's fancy to cauſe this lad 
to counterfeit and perſonate the ſecond ſon of Ed- 
ward IV. ſuppoſed to be murdered. Bacon's H. VII. 
There have been ſome that could counterfeit the 
diſtance of voices, which is a ſecondary object 
of hearing, in ſuch ſort, as, when they ſtand faſt by 


is 
genſe it 


you, you would think the ſpeech came from afar | 


off in a fearful manner. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Say, loyely dream, where couldſt thou find 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? Weller. 
It happens, that not one ſingle line or thought is 
contained in this impoſture, although it appears 
that they who counterfeited me had heard of the 
true one. Swift. 
2. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


And, oh, you mortal engines! whoſe rude throats | 


Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel! Shakeſp. Othello. 
O Eve! in evil hour thou did'ſt give ear 
To that falſe worm, of whomſoever taught 
To counterfeit man's voice, Milten's Par, Left. 
To counterfeit, is to put on the likeneſs and ap- 


pearance of ſome real excellency : Briſtol-ſtones | 


would not pretend to be diamonds, if there never 
had been diamonds. Tillotſon. 
Co'UNTERFELT, ko/un-tur-fit. adj. [from the 

verb.] 


ther, with intent to paſs for the original; 
forged ; fictitious. | 
I tearn 
Now. of my own experience, not by talk, 

How counterfeit a coin they are, who friends 
Rear in their ſuperſcription z in proſperous days 
"They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 

Milton, 

_ ._ General obſervations. drawn from particulars, 
are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending great 
Kore in a little room; but they are therefore to be 
made with the greater care and caution, leſt, if 
we take caunterfeit for true, our ſhame be the 
greater, when our ſtock comes to a ſevere ſcrutiny. 


| ) Locks. 
2. Deceitful; hypocritical. 

True friends appear leſs mov'd than counterfeit. 
1 Kieſcommon. 
Co'unTERFEiT, ' kou'n-tar-fit. 2. f, [from 

the verb.) | 
1. One who perſonates another; an impoſtor. 
l am no counterfeit; to die is to be a counter feit ; 
- for he is but the counter/:it of a man, who hath 
not the life of a man. Shakeſp. 


This prieſt; being utterly unacquainted with the | 


true perſon, ace g to whoſe pattern he ſhould 
ſhape his counterfeit, yet could think it poſſible for 
him to inſtruct h's player, either in geſture or 
- Eillions, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, to come 
near the reſemblance. + | Bacon. 
But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
- Some counterfeit in; this your Jupiter. Adilſ. Ovid. 
2. Something made in imitation of angther, 
- intended to pats for that which it reſem- 


2c "My n hot where, : 
When 1 was ſtampt. Some coiner, with his tools, 
| FT 


IV. 


1 


COU 
Made me a counterfoit ; yet my mother ſeem'd . | 


The Dian of that time. 
There would be no counterfeits but for the ſake of 


what they really are not, yet they pretend to. be 

ſomething that really is. Tillfon. 

Co'uxnTERFEITER, kown-thr-fit-ar. . / 
[from counterſeit.] A forger; one who 
contrives copies to paſs for originals. 


| : corrupted by counterfeiters, to the great good of the 
commonwealth, Camden. 


Co'UNTERFEITLY, kou'n-tür-flt-Il y. adv. 
(from counter cit.] Falſely; fictitiouſiy; 
with forgery. 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the in- 
ſinaating nod, and be off to them moſt counter- 
feilly. Shatkeſp. Coriolanus. 

CounTERFE/RMENT, koun-tur-fer'-ment, 
n. ſ. counter and ferment,}] Ferment op- 
poſed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counter ferments 
muſt a medley of intemperance produce ip the 
body! When I behold a faſhionable table, 1 fancy 
Ifce innumerable diſtempers lurking in ambuſcade 
among the diſhes, Addiſon : Spectator. 

' COUNTERFE/SANCE, koun-tür-féC-zäns. 2. /. 

contrefuiſance, Fr.] The act of counter- 

feiting; forgery. Not in uſe. 
And his man Reynold, with fine c:unterfeſance, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. 


| 


* — 


„ 


Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 
ſomething real; though pretenders ſeem to be | 


Henry the Second altered the coin, which was 


COU 


CouvrzauA' aon, kou'n-thr-mirtgh. ». /. - 
[from the verb.] 


1. Retroceſſion; march backward; march 


in a different direction from the former. 

How are ſuch an infinite number of things 
placed with ſuch order in the memory, notwith- 
ſtanding the tumults, marches, and countermarches 
of the animal ſpirits ? Collier on Thought. 

3% 6H of meaſures; alteration of con- 
uct. 

They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by ſuch countermarches and retractious, 
as we do not willingly impute to wiſdom. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 

CoUNTERMA'RK, kou'n-tur-mark, . /. [coun- 
ter and mark. | 

1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale of 
goods belonging to ſeveral merchants, that 
it may not be opened but in the preſence 
of them all. | 

2. The mark of the goldſmiths company, to 
ſhew the metal is ſtandard, added to that 
of the artificer, 

3- An artificial cavity made in the teeth of 
horſes, that have outgrown their natural 
mark, to diſguiſe their age. | 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 

after it is ſtruck, by which the curious 

know the ſeveral changes in value which it 

has undergone, Chamber. . 


To COUNTERMA'RK, koun-tur-mi'rk. v. a. 


| 


: 
: 
. 


THEE 


Bauch is the face of falſehood, ſuch the ſight 
| Of foul Dueſſa, when her borrow'd light 


counter and fort.] | 
Counter forte, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars ſerv- 
ing to ſupport walls or terraſſes ſubject to bulge. 


uſed to meature the joints, by tran 
the breadth of a mortiſe to the place 
where the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other, Chambers. 
CoUNnNTERGUA'RD, kou'/n-thr-gard. . /. [from 
counter and guard.) A ſmall rampart, 
with parapet and ditch, to cover ſome 
part of the body of the place. Military Di#: 
CounTERLI'GHT, kown-thr-lit. 2. /. [from 
counter and light.] A window or light op- 
pofite to any thing, which makes it appear 
to a diſadvantage. | Chambers. 
To COUNTER MA'ND, koun-tur-mind. v. a. 
[ contremander, Fr. | 
1. To order the contrary to what was or- 
dered or intended before; to contradict, 
annul, or repeal a command. 
In ſtates notorioully irreligious, a ſecret and 
irreſiſtible power countermands their deepeſt pro- 
jects, and ſmites their policies with fruſtration and 
a. curſe. 8 by RL South, 
2. To oppoſe; to contradict the orders of 
A . 
For us to alter any thing, i Mo lift vp ourſclves 
againſt God, and, as it were, to couulermand him. 


| TY Weker. 
3. To prohibit. 88 3 
Avicen countermazds letting blood in cholerick 

bodies, becauſe he eſteems the blood a bridic of 

the gall. FFF 
CoUuNnTERMA'ND,. konu'n-tör- mand. u. /. Con- 

tremand, Fr.] Repeal of à former order. 
8 Have you no c:untermand for Claudio yet, A 
But muſt he dic to-morrow ? Shak. Hee. for Maf. 
To CounTERNA'8CH, konntlir-mbirtsh. 2. u. 
; [counter and. march. Lo march backwazd ;. 
to march in indiret ways, 


—_— 


A 


3 


Hulberd' Tale. | 


Is laid away, and counterfeſance known. Fairy L. x 
Co'UNTERFORT, kou'n-tar-f6rt. . . (from 


Chambers. | 

CouxnTERrGaA'GE, koun-tur-gay. n. /. [from 
counter and gage.) In carpentry, a method 

ing After this they mined the 


[counter and mark.) 

A horſe is faid to be c:untermarked, when his 
corner teeth ære artificially made hollow, a falſe 
mark being made iu the hollow place, in imitation 
of the eye of a bean, to conceal the horſe's age. 

Farrier's Dic“. 

CounTERM1'NE, kou'n- tur- min. 1. /. [counter 
and mine.] | 

1. A well or hole ſunk into the ground, from 

which. a gallery or branch runs out under 

ground, to ſeek out the enemy's mine, and 

diſappoint it. Military Dick. 


Walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed the mouths ; but the citizens 
8 made a counter mine, and thereinto they poured ſuch 
a plenty of water, that-the wet powder could not 
be fired, Hayward. 
Means of oppoſition ; means of counter- 
action. | 
He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no 
countermine againſt contempt but terror, began to 
let nothing paſs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, without ſhagp puniſhment. Siduey. 
3. A ſtratagem by which any contrivance is 
defeated. | 
The matter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the 
 countermine was only an act of ſelf-preſervation. 
L' Eftrange. 
To COUNTERMUNE, koun-tur-mi'n,v.a. {from 
the noun. ] : 
1. To detve a paſſage into an enemy's mine, 
by which the powder may evaporate- with- 


out miſchief. | 
to. defeat 'by ſecret 


2. To counterwork ; 
meafures. 

Thus infallibly it maſt be, if God do not mira- 
culouſly coun!-rmine us, and do more for us than we 
can do againſt ourſelves. Decay of Picty, 
CouxTERMO'TION, koun-ttir-m&'-ghtuw. 1. / 
[counter and motion.) Contrary motion; 
oppoſition of motion. | . 
That reſiſtance is a counterm#ti:n, or equivalent 
to one, is plain by this, that any body which is 
prefled muſt needs preſs again dn the body that 
preſſes it. Dil on the Sul. 
if any of the returning ſpirits ſhould happen to 


12 


— 


0 fall ſoul upon others which are outward bound, 
_ theſe corrtermations would overſet them, or oecafion 
| 4 I Cother, 


- 
= 


a later artival, 
| 31 


Counrrxu bz, 


COW. 


CovunTramyv'rE, kon'n-tir-mar. . ＋ {con- 
tremur, Fr.] A wall _ up behind 
another wall, to ſu its place. 

The ſhot 1 rough the breach, did 
beat down houſes; but the countermure, new built 


againſt the breach, ſtanding upon a lower ground, 
it ſeldom touched. 5 Xuolles. 


CounTEENA' TURAL, koun-tür-nät“-tshür-EI. 


adj. [counter and natural.) Contrary to 
A conſumption is a c:unternatural hectick ex- 


| 


tenuation of the body. Harvey en Conſamptions, | 


CoUNTERNO'TSE, kou/n-thr-noiz. . /. [counter 


and noiſe.) A ſound by which any other | 


noiſe is overpowered. 
They endeavoured, either by a conſtant ſucceſ- 
ion of fenfual delights to charm and hull aſleep, 
or elſe by a counternviſe of revellings and riotous 
exceſſes to drown, the ſofter whiſpers of their 
conſcience, _ Calamy's Sermons. 
CounTErO'PENING, kou'n-tir-0p-ning. u. / 
[counter and opening.) An aperture or vent 
on the contrary fide. _ / 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make the 
matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive it, and 
mark the place for a counteropening. 

| | 1 Sharps Surgery. 

CouxrrRYA E, kou'n-thr-pis. u. /. [counter 

and pace] Contrary meaſure; attempts 
in oppoſition to any fcheme. 

When the leaſt counterpaces are made to theſe 
reſolutions, it will then be time enough for our 

malecontents. 8 Swift, 

Co/unTERPANE, kou'n-thr-pian. 1. ſ. [con- 
trepoint, Fr.] A coverlet for a bed, or any 
thing elſe woven in ſquares. It is ſome- 
times written, according to etymology, 
counterpoint. a 

In ivory coffers I have ſtuff d my crowns; 

In cyprus cheſts my arras counter panes. 


CounTERPA'RT, kou'n- tur- part. . /. [counter 
and part.] The correſpondent part; the 
part which anſwers to another, as the two 

papers of a contract; the part which fits 
another, as the key of a cypher. 

In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed 
with the aws of England; fo that they ſeem to 
be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of another. 
Hale, Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may paſs 

for a counterpart of this fable. L” Eftrange. 


Oh counterpart 
Of our foft ſex; well are you made our lords: 
So bold, ſo great, ſo god-like are you form'd,. 
How can you love ſo filly things as women? A 
He is to conſider the thought of his author, and 
his words, and to find out the counterpart to each 
in another language, | Dryden. 
In the diſcovery,the two different plots look like 
_ eaunterparts. and copies of one another. 
KAN OY Addiſon's Spctator. 
CounTERPLE's4, kou n- tür-plè. . { [from 
counter and plea.] In law, a replication : 
as, if a ſtranger to the action begun deſire 
bo be admitted to ſay what he can for the 


Shakeſp. | 


_ fafeguard of his eſtate, that which the de- 


.. mandant allegeth againſt this requeſt is 
.- called a counterplea. | . Corvell. 
2 CounTERPLO'T, | koun-tiir-plot', v. a. 

[counter and plot.] To oppoſe one ma- 
- Ehination by another; to obviate art by 

Art. s A 24 
CoUNTERPLO'T, koun/-tur-plot. 2. from 

the verb.] An-artifice oppoſed to an ar- 

© -, tifice, Rb 22 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 


confounded by a counterpl-t of the kid's upon the 


wolf; and ſuch a caunterplot as the wolf, with all 


Hiofogacity, was not able to ſmell ous. L Efrange. 


1 ſon or cauſe. 


' COUN TERPRO/JECT, kou'n-tir-prddzh-lkt. 


cov 


Col uxrx RTI, kou'n-thr-polnt. . . A 
coverlet woven in ſquares, commonly 
ſpoken counter pane. See COUNTERPANE. 

To CounTERPO/18e, koun-tür-poi“z. v. a. 
[ counter and pviſe.] r vat 

1. To counterbalance; to be equi-ponde- 
rant to; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Our ſpoils we have brought home 
Do more than counterpoiſe a full third part 
The charges of the action. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

The force and the diſtance of weights counter- 
pꝛiſing one another, ought to be reciprocal., 
| Digby on the Soul. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an equal 
weight. 

The heavineſs of bodies muſt be counterpriſed by 

a plummet ſaftened abopt the pulley to the axis. 
Wilkins. 

3. To act with equal power againſt any per- 


So many freeholders of Engliſh will be able to 

beard and to counterpoiſe the reſt. Spenſer on Trelard. 

Co'UnNTERPOISE, kou'n-tur-poiz. u. /. {from 
counter and poj/>.] 

1. Equiponderance ; equivalence of weight; 

equal force in the oppoſite ſcale of the 


balance. 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her ſhe is thine; to whom I promiſe 
A counter poiſe, if not in thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. * 
Shakeſp. AlPs well that ends well. 
Faſtening that to our exact balance, we put a 
metalline counterpeiſe into the oppoſite ſcale. & 
| Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. The ſtate of being placed in the oppoſite 
| ſcale of the balance. 

Th' Eternal hung forth his golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, | 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 

In counterpoiſe. Milton's Par, Left. 
3. Equipollence; equivalence of power. 

The ſecond nobles are a counterpoiſe to the higher 
nobility, that they grow not too potent. Bacon. | 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 
were, with the magiſtrates and other civil officers, 
a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of the people. 

CounTERPO'rS0N, Kkou'n-thr-poizn. 7. J. 
[counter and poiſon.) Antidote; medicine | 
by which the effects of poiſon are obviated. 
| Counter poiſns muſt be adapted to the cauſe ; for 
example, in poiſon from ſublimate corroſive, and 
arſenick. | Arbuthnot, 
CoUNTERPRE'SSURE, Kkou'n-tur-pres-shur. 
n. ſ. (counter and preſſure.) Oppoſite force; 
power acting in contrary directions. 
Does it not all mechanick heads confound, | 
That troops of atoms from all parts around, 
Of equal number, and of equal force, 
Should to this ſingle point direct their courſe 
That ſo the counterpreſſure ev ry way, 
Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 
And by a ſteady poiſe the whole in quiet lay? 
| Blackmore. 


i 


| 


* 


þ 


n. e [counter and project.] Correſpondent 
part of a ſcheme. 3 3 
A clear reaſon why they never ſent any forces to 


Spain, and why the obligation not to enter into a4 
treaty of peace with France, until that entire mo- 


r was yielded as a preliminary, was ſtruck 
out of the cunterprojet by the Dutch. Swift. 
To COUNTERPRO'VE, koun-thr-pr6'v. v. a. 


[from counter and prove-] To take off a4 


deſign in black lead, or red chalk, by paſ- 
fing it through the rolling-prefs with an- 
other piece of paper, both being moiſtened 
with a ſponge. : 


2 COUNTERROT, koun-tür-Tö . v. a: 


' {counter and ral. Thie is now generally 


— 


. 


Chambers, | 


176 O U 


written as it is ſpoken, control.] To 
ſerve the power of detecting fraud 25 
another account. 1 81 
nen 2 
om counterrol.} A cou 1 
controlment. 1 r 
This manner of exerciſing of this office, h: 
many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, 8 
counter rolments, whereof each, running through a 
hands, and reſting in th R. 
— „ Al ar g in the 8 of many ſeveral 
| ons, is 1urncient to argue and conyi 
ner of falſchood. i On og: 
CO'UNTERSCARP, kou'n-tar-skirp, 1. /. from 
counter and ſearp.] That fide of the ditc 
which is next the camp, or properly the 
talus that ſupports the earth of the cot. 
way; although by this term is often un. 
derſtood the whole covert-way, with it; 
parapet and glacis: and ſo it is to he un. 
derſtood when it is faid the enemy lodged 
themſelves on the counter/cars. Harri: 
0 COUNTERS!'GN, koun-tar-s!'n, v. g. [from 
' counter and /ign.) To lign an order or 
patent of a ſuperiour, in quality of ſecre- 
tary, to render it more authentick, Thus 
charters are ſigned by the king, and 
1 by a ſecretary of ſtate, or lord 
chancellor. Cbamters. 
CouxrERTE“NOR, kou'n-thr-tin-nir. „. 7 
[from counter and tenor.) One of the 
mean or middle parts of muſick ; ſo called 
as it were, oppoſite to the tenor. Harris. 
I am deaf: this deafneſs unqualifies me for all 
company, except a few friends with crunter ten- 
voices. 1 See ift. 
COUNTERT1 DE, kou'n-tür-tid. 2. / counter 
and tide.] Contrary tide; fluctuations of 
the water. 
Such were our counter tides at land, and ſo 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden, 
COUNTERTI ME, kou'n-tar-tim. », . [coun 
ter and time; contretemps, Fr.] 
r. The defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, that 
. intercepts his cadence, and the meaſure of 
his manage. Farrier's Did. 
2, Defence; oppoſition. 
Let cheerfulneſs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the countertime to fate, 
Yi-4 Dryden's Aurengze:, 
CoUNTERTU'RN, kou'n-tur-tarn. . /. [counter 
and furn.] | | 
The cataſtiſis, called by the Romans ſtatus, the 
height and full growth of the play, we may call 
properly the counterturn, which deſtroys that ex- 
pectation, embroils the action in new difficulties, 
and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in which 
it found you. Dryden on Dramatick Potſy. 
To COUNTERVA “IL, kou'n-tar-val. v. a. 
(contra and waleo, Lat.) To be equiva- 
lent to; to have equal force or value; to 
act 72 with equal power. 
In 
as are able to c:untervail thoſe exceptions which 
might be taken againſt them, and ſuch men's 
authority is, not likely to be ſhaken off. Hasler. 
And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſail'd; 
N prepat d- to field, his ſword ſorth 
ew, | 
And him with equal valour ceunter vil d. 
| Fairy Deen. 
The outward ftreams, which deſcend, muſt be 


of ſo mueh force as to countervail all that weight 


whereby the aſcending fide does exceed the other. 

485 ot Wilkins Daedalus. 
Mie are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at laſt will hardly countervail 
the inconveniencies that go along with it. 


ome men there may be found ſuch qualitics- 


© COUNTERVALLy 
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Counrtavis“w, kou'n-thr-vi. =. J. (counter 


Co'vxTING-HouUsE, kou'n-ting-hous. 3. /. 


cov 


on * 1 7 | | : 

I power or value ſufficient 
co obviate any effect or ohjection. 

2. That — _ equal weight or value 

ith fomething ele. 

* — the — pleaſure of a ſinful act is a 

contra! for the bitterneſs of the review, 

which begins where the action ends, and laſts for 

ever. © eff 26 South's Sermons. 


. and wiew.] | 
1. Oppoſition ; a poſture in which two per- 
ſons front each other. | 4 
| "Mean while, ere thus was finn'd and judg'd on 


earth, 
| in the gates of hell ſat fin and death, 
———— Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Contraſt ; a poſition in which two diſſi- 
milar things illuſtrate each other. | 
1 have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, 
on purpoſe to place it in counterviezwo or contraſt 
with that of the other company. 
To CounTERwo'tk, koun-thr-whrk'. . a. 
[counter and work.) To counterat; to 
hinder any effect by contrary operations. 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the 
whole: | 
That counter words each folly and caprice ; 
That diſappoints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
Co'unTEss, köu'n-tis. 7. 7 Leomitiſſa, Lat. 
comteſſe, Fr.] The lady of an earl or count. 
I take it, ſhe that carries up the train, 
Is that old noble lady, the ducheſs of Norfolk. 
It is, and all the reſt are counteſſer. - 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
It is the peculiar happineſs of the counts/+ of 
Abingdon to have been ſo truly loved by you 


while ſhe was living, and ſo gratefully honovred | 


after ſhe was dead. Dryden. 


[count and bouſe.] The room appropriated 
by traders to their books and accounts.” 
Men in trade ſeldom think of laying out mo- 
ney upon land, till their profit has brought them 
in more than their trade can well employ ; and 
their idle bags cumbering their caunting-beuſes, put 
them upon emptying them. Locke, 
Co'UunNTLEss, kou'nt-lis. adj. [from count.) 
Innumerable ; without number; not to 
be reckoned. IEP a 
Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips: 
O were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Cauntigſe and infinite, yet would I pay them Shak. 
But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of miſchief, countleſs multitudes 
Of former curſes. | 
ey one countleſs furn of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 
We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn; 
Thus, thro' the round of age, to childhood we 
return. 3 
I I ſee, I cried, his woes, a countleſt train; 
I ſee his friends o'erwhelm'd beneath the main. 
2.454 Pope's Odyſſey. 
CO'UNTRY, ktn'-tr}, u. . (centre, Fr. 
cont rata, low Lat. ſuppoſed to be con- 
tracted from conterrata.] | 
1. A tract of land; a region, as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from other regions. | 
They require. to be examined concerning the 


Donne. 


deſcriptions of thoſe countries of which they 


would be informed. F 
2. The parts of a region diſtant from cities 
or courts; rural parts ; 
Would 1a houſe for happineſs ere, 
Nature alone ſhould be the archite& ; 
She'd build it more convenient than great, 


_ And doubileſs is the country chuſe ber ſcat. 


Swift. | 


' 
4 


Prior. 


CoUnTERTATE, kon'n-thr-vll. n. f (from |, 


| 


+ 


COU 


1 ſee chem hurry from country to town, and 
then from the town back again into the — 


which he at preſent reſides. a | 
Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round, 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. SH. Macbeth. 
4. The place of one's birth ; the native ſoil. 
The king ſet on foot a reformation in the or- 
naments an advantages of our c:untry. - Sprett. 
O ſave my country, heav'n ! ſhall be your * 
e. 


n 


5. The inhabitants of any region. 
| All the country, in a general voice, 
Cried hate upon him; all their pray'rs and love 
Were ſer on Hereford, * Sbakeſp. Henry IV. 
Covu'nTRy, kün-tr& . adj. 
1. Ruftick ; rural; villatick. me 
Cannot a country wench know, that, having 
received a ſhilling from one that owes her three, 
and a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands 
are equal ? c Locke, 
I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
ſhould confine himſelf to country dances. Spectalsr. 
He comes no nearer to a poſitive, clear idea 
of a poſitive infinite, than the country fellow had 
of the water which was yet to paſs the channel 
of the river where he flood. Loc be. 
Talk but with ezuntry people, or young people, 
and you ſhall find that the notions they apply 
t*.is name to, are ſo odd, that nobody can. ima- 
gine they were taught by a rational man. Locke. 
A country gentleman, learning Latin in the 
univerſity, removes thence to his manſion-houſe. 
| Locke. 
The low mechanicks of a country town do ſome- 
what outdo him. | Loc le. 
Come, we'll e' en to our country ſeat repair, 
The native home of innoccnce and love. Norris. 
2. Of an intereſt oppoſite to that of courts: 
as, the country party. 
3. Peculiar to a region or people. 
She laughing the cruel tyrant to ſcorn, ſpake 
in her ceuntry language. 
4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 
We make a country man dumb, whom we will 
not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 
| Dryden's Dufreſ:oy. 
Co'UNTRY MAN, kun'-try-man. 2. . [from 
country and man.] | 
I. One born in the ſame country, or tract of 
ground, Locke. 
See, who comes here? | 
My countrymen; but yet I know him not. 
;  Shakeſp. Macbeib. 
Homer, great bard! ſo fate ordain'd, aroſe; 
And, bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch'*d their fair actions from degrading proſe, 
And ſet their battles in eternal light. Prior. 
The Britiſh ſoldiers act with greater vigour 
under the conduc of one whom they do not 
conſider only as their leader, but as their country- 
man, Addiſon on the War. 
2. A ruſtick; one that inhabits the rural 
Parts. | 
All that have buſineſs to the court, and all 


wives in the country, Grawnt. 
3. A farmer; a huſbandman, 9 
A ceuatryman took a boar in his corn, L Eftr. 
Co“ ux rv, kou'n-ty, u. ſ. [comts, Fr. comitatus, 
Lat.) ' 4 | | 
I. A ſhire; that is, a circuit or portion of 
the realm, into which the whole land is 
divided, for the adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
ſo that there. is no part of the kingdom 


but what lieth within ſome county. Eve 


comty is governed by a yearly officer,.call- 


: 
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ed a ſheriff, who puts in execution all the 


3. The place which any man inhabits, or in | 


2 Maccabees, vii. 27. 


ccuntrymen coming up to the city, leave their | 


COU 
commands and judgments of the king's 
courts, Of theſe counties four are termed 
county-palatines, as that of Lancaſter, 
Cheſter, Durham, and Ely. A county-pa- 
latine is 4 juriſdiction of ſo high a nature, 
that the chief governors of theſe, by ſpe- 
cial charter from the king, ſent out all 
writs in their own name; and did all 
things touching juſtice as abſolutely as the 
prince himſelf, only acknowledging him 
their ſuperior and ſovereign, But this 
power has, by a ſtatute in Henry VIII. his 
time, been much abridged. There are 
hikewiſe counties corporate, which are cer- 
tain cities or ancient boroughs upon which 
our Princes have thought good to beſtow 
extraordinary liberties. Of theſe London 
is one, York another, the city of Cheſter a 
third, and. Canterbury a fourth. And to 
theſe may be added many more; as the 
county of the town of Kingſton upon Hull, 
the county of the town of Havertordweſt, 
and the county of Litchfield. County is, in 
another fignification, uſed for the count y- 
court. Covell. 
Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral counties, 
As we will ours. Shake/ſp. Henry IV. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſione, 
- where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a 
widow-woman, and her fatherleſs children, 
Adtiſon's Sper. 
2. An earldom. | 
3. [Compte.] A count; a lord. Now wholly 
obfolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 
The county Paris, Shak:ſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of Cheſ- 
ter, and gave that earldom to him and his heirs, 


p 


bat Angliam ad ceronam. Davies. 
COUPE E, k0o-pe. n. /. [Fr.] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg is a little bent and 
fuſpended from the ground, and with the 
other a motion 1s made forwards. Chams. 
COUPLE, kap). ». /. [couple, Fr. copula, Lat.] 
1. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 
I'll keep my ſtable-ſtand where 
I lodge my wife; Vil go in couples with her, 
Than when I feel and ſee no truſt her, 
, Shateſp. 
It is in ſome ſort with friends as it is with dogs 
in couples ; they ſhould be of the ſame ſize and 
| humour. L' Eftrange. 
2+ Two; abrace. | 
He was taken up by a couple of ſhepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. 
A ſchoolmaſter, who ſhall teach my fon and 
yours, I will provide; yea, though the three do 
coſt me a couple of hundred pounds, Aſcham, 
A piece of chryſtal incloſed a couple of drops, 
which looked like water when they were ſhaken, 
though perhaps they are nothing but bubbles of 
air. | 'Addifon en Italy. 
By adding one to one, we have the complex idea 
ol a couple, x Lecle. 
3. A male and his female. 
So ſhall all the couples three, 
Ever true in loving be. Shak, Mid. Nizht's Dr. 
Oh! ala? 
J loſt a cenple, that twixt heaven and earth * 
Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. SAID. Winter's Tale. 
I have read of a feigned commonwealth, where 
the marricd corple are permitted, before they con- 
tract, to fee one another naked. Bac: New Atlunti;. 
He ſaid: the careful azple join their tears, 
And then invokethe gods with piousprayers. Od. 
All ſucceeding generations of men are the pro- 
geny of one primitive couple. Bentley's Sermens, 
To Co UPLE, kap]. *. a. (copulo, Lat.] . 
I, To chain together. BN | 


| 


— 
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to hold the ſame ita liberè ad glatium, ficut rex tene= 


Sidney, 


3 Huntſmai. 


Poa 
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——— — 


cov 


Huntſman, I chargethee, tender wellmy 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd Brach. 
4. To one to another. 7 8 
| t greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 
To couple-coming harms with ſorrow paſt. Sidney. 
And whereſoc'er we went, like Tuno's ſwans, 
Still we went coupled and inſeparable. 
Shatkeſp. As you like it. 


Put the taches into the loops, and couple the tent 


together that it may be one. Zæadus, xxvi. 11. 
They behold your chaſte converſation coupled 
with fear. | 1 Peter, iii. 2. 
Their concernments were fo ceipled, that if 
nature had not, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. South. 
That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
reaſon, who is meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he ſhould be mending his own foul, 
and ſecuring his own immortality. Pope. 
3. To marry; to wed ; to join in wedlock. 

I ſhall rejoice to ſee you fo coupled, as may be 
fit both. for your honour and your —— | 

. a 1 . 

Iam juſt going to aſſiſt with the archbiſhop, in 
degrading a parſon who couples all our beggars, by 
which I ſhall make one happy man. 


braces. | 
Waters in Africa, being rare, divers ſorts of 
beaſts come from ſeveral parts to drink; and fo 


being refreſhed, fall to uple, and many times with | 


$&vcral kinds. Bacon. 
| Thou, with thy luſty crew, 
Caft wanton eyes on the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begot a race. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


That great variety of brates in Africa, is by | 


reaſon of the meeting together of brutes of ſeveral 
ſpecies, at-water, and the promiſcuous couplings of 
males and females of feveral ſpecies. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
| After this alliance, 
Let tigers match with binds, and wolves with 
. ſhee 5 . N 
And every 8 couple with his foe. 
8 i Dryden Spaniſh Friar. 
COvUPLE=-REGGAR, kip'l-beg-ar. x. /. [couple 
and beggar.] One that makes it his bu- | 
ſmeſs to marry beggars to each other. 
No couple-beggar in the land 
F'er join d ſuch numbers hand in hand. Swif?. 
Cour rr, kip'-lit. x. ſ. [Fr:] | 
1. Two verſes ; a pair of rhimes. 

Then would they caſt away their pipes, and 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence | 
of their voices, which they would iſe in ſinging 
ſome ſhort caup/cts, whereto the one half begin- 
ning, the other half ſhould anſwer. Si 

Then at the laſt, an only conplet fraught | 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought; } 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, | 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 

along. Pepe. 
In Pope I cannot read a line, [ 
But with a figh I wiſh it mine; 4 
When he can in one couplet fix 4 
More ſenſe than I can do in ſix, | 
It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 
I'cry, Pox take him and his wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves. 7 
75 Anon, as patient as the ſemale dove, 
Ere that her golden conplet are diſclos'd, | 
His ſilence will fit drooping. Shakeſp. Hamlet. |} 
COURAGE, kur'-ridg. 2. / ſcourage, Fr. 
from car, Lat.] Bravery ; active fortitude ; 
ſpirit of enterprize. | 
EY The king-becoming graces, 9 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, N 
I have no reliſh of them. \ Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
* Their diſcipline 4 


Swift. | 


ö 


| 


| 


hounds; | 


Swift. | 
To Co'ueLe, kup'. v.n. To join in em- | 


COU 


Hope arms: their courage; from their tow'rs 
| they throw | 

Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
| Dede. 
| Courage, that grows from conſtitution, very oſten 
forſakes a man when he has occaſion for it; and 


breaks out on all occaſions, without judgment or 
diſcretion. That courage which ariſes from the 
ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of offending 
Him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictates of tight rea- 
ſon. Addiſon's Guardian, 
Nothing but the want of common courage was 
the cauſe of their misfortunes. Swift. 
Covra'Grovs, kir-ra-jus. adj. [from cou- 
rage.) | 
1. Brave; daring ; bold; enterprizing ; ad- 
| venturous ; hardy ; ſtout. 
And he that is couragervs among the mighty, 
| ſhall flee away naked thy. day. 1 16. 
Let us imitate the courageous: example of St. 
Paul, who choſe then to magnify his office when 
ill men conſpired to leſſen it. Atterbury. 


2. It is uſed ludicrouſly by Shakeſpeare for 
outrageous, | * 
He is very cuuragecus mad, about his throwing 
into the water. Shakeſp. 
Covura'GEOUSLY, kar-ri#-jts-1p. adv. [from 
' courageous.) Bravely ; ſtoutly; boldly, 
Theking the next day preſented him battle ypon 
the plain, the fields there being open and cham- 
ign: the earl courageyly came down, and joined 
battle with him. Bacon's Henry VII. 
CouRa'GEOUSNESS, kür-rà-Jüs-nls. 7. 
[from courageous.] Bravery j boldneſs ; 
ſpirit ; courage. 
Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the coura- 
geouſneſs that they had to fight for their country, 
durſt not try the matter by the ſword. | 
2 Maccabees, xiv. 18. 
"Covra'xT, kür-ränt'. n. . LCcourante, Fr.) 
Coux ANT, kür-rän“tô. 8 See CoxANr. 
1. A nimble dance. 
FIl like a maid the better, while I have a 
tooth in my head: why, he is able to lead her a 
couranto. Sbaleſp. 


of neus. 


bend; to bow; to ſtoop in ſupplication. 
Not in uſe. 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, 
Vea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 
| | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Co/urneR, k&-rytr. n. ſ. [courier, Fr.] A 
meſſenger ſent in haſte; an expreſs; a 
runner, | 
met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
| _ Shakeſp. Timon. 
This thing the wary baſfa well perceiving, by 
ſpeedy couriers advertiſed Solyman of the enemy's 


with his army to Tauris. NKuolles t Hiſtory. 
COURSE 1 k0's. u. ſ. Lcourſe, Fr. curſus, Lat.] 
1. Race; career. a | J 


And ſome with ſwiftneſs in the curſe. Conley. | 
2. Paſſage from place to, place; progreſs. 


river. | 
And when we had finiſhed our courſe from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolemais, 


Their ſilent courſe to Hium's well known ſhore. 
; - - Denham, q 
3. Tilt; act of running in the lifts, 


* 
\ 


| Now mingled avith their comrage, 8hat, Cymbeline. | 


tus, Sidaey. 


j 
2. Any thing that ſpreads quick, as a paper | 


To CourB, k0'rb. v. u. Frourber, Fr.] To | 


To this may be referred, the courſe of 4 


ö 

| Act, xxi. 7. 
. A light, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 
; | x4. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 


| when it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul, it | 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


„ 


N 


| 


| 


| 


purpoſe, requeſting him with all ſpecd to repair | 


And ſome ſhe arms with ſinewy force, | 


| 


P 


| 


COU 


4. 22 which i run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip ſails 
motion is er N «Fawn or any 
6. Sail; means which the courſe; 
formed. 1 18 per. 
To the courſe; we have deviſed ſtuddino. 
ſprit-ſails, and top-ſails. Raleig 5 fails, 
7. Progreſs from one gradation to — 
Pics ths e of 6 verfy 
en t of the contro 1 
determined, it muſt not be altered * 
diſputant in the courſe of the diſputation, Wy * 
courſe. N 
If any man {peak in an unknown tongue, let it 


be by two, or at the moſt by three, and that by 


courſe; and let one interpret. I Cor, xiv, 27. 
9. Stated and orderly method, or manner. 
If ſhe live ions, 
And in the end meet the old cour/e of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. SH. Xing Las, 
The duke cannot deny the cowr/e of law, 8557. 
If God, by bis revealed declaration, firſt gave 
rule-to atty man, he, that will claim by that title 
muſt have the ſame poſitive grant of God for i; 
ſucceſſion; for, if it has not directed the c of 
its deſcent and conveyance, no body can ſucce:d to 
this title of the firſt ruler. Lecke, 
Io. Series of ſucceffive and methodical pro- 
cedure, "Is | 
The glands did reſolve during her cour/+ of 
phyſick, and ſhe continueth very well to this day. 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 
11. The elements of an art exhibited and cx. 
plained, . in a methodical ſeries. Hence 
our courſes of philofophy, anatomy, chy- 
miſtry, and mathematicks. Chambers, 
12, Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger he was in, began 
to doubt with himſelf what courſe were beſt for 
him to take, Knollt, 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but à com- 
mon miſery, took the beſt cour/e he poſſibly could 
to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in Ireland. 
| Davies en Ireland, 
He placed commiſſioners there, who governed 
it only in a courſe of diſcretion, part martial, part 
civil. | Davies on Ireland. 
Give willingly what I can take by force; 
And know, obedience is your ſafeſt cour/c. 
Dryden's Aureng ach. 
But if a right cour/e be taken with children, 
there will not be ſo much need of common rewards 


and puniſhments. Loc le. 
"Tis time we ſhould decree 
What courſe to take, Addiſon's Cato. 


The ſenate obſerving how, in all contentions, 
they were forced to yield to the tribunes and peo- 
ple, thought it their wiſeſt coarſe to give way alſo 
to time, \ Swift, 


13. Method of life; train of actions. 
A woman of ſo working a mind, and ſo ve- 
hement ſpirits, as it was happy ſhe took a good. 


courſe ; or otherwiſe it would have been . 
| idntys 
His addiction was to c:ur/es vain ; | 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow; _ 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. 
| Shakeſp. Henry V. 
As the dropſy-man, the more he drinks, the 
drier he is, and the more he ſtill deſires to drink; 
even ſoa ſinner, the more he fins, the apter is he 
to ſin, and more deſirous, to keep {till a courſe in 
wickedneſs, fy Perkins. 
| Men will ſay, 


That beautecus Emma vagrant conr/e: took, 
Her father's houſe and civil life forſook. Prior. 


It is beft to leave nature to her courſe, who is 


a 1 the ſovereign phyſician in moſt diſeaſes, Temple. 
But this hot Knight was cooled with a fall, 


which, at the third courſe, he received of — 5 


1 


So every ſcrvatit took his cmr/e, : 
And, bad at fuſt, they all grew worſe. Prior. 


6 | 15˙ Catamenia-- 


12. Of courſe. By conſequence. 


O0 


LAS —— — ewes, if not fud- {| 


denly looked to, ſets them undoubtedly into a” 
hor Mir — dropſy, or ſome other dangerous 
| Harvey on Conſumptions, | 


<, Orderly ſtructure, [ 


The tongue defileth the whole body, and ſet- 
teth on 2 courſe of nature. Famer, ili. 6. 


Ia architecture.] A continued range of 
2 level or of the ſame height, through- | 
out the whole length of the building, and 
not interrupted by any aperture. Harris. 
x3. Series of conſequences. 

19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon 
the table. 

Worthy Sir, then bleed'ſt: 

Thy exerciſe hath been too violent 
Fot à ſecond cenrſe of fight. B8hakeſp. Corielanus. 
Then with a ſecond conſe the 8 
I chargers to . 
AD” Draden's LEneid. 
You are not to waſh your hands till after you 
ſecond courſe. 
2 2 A Stift's — to the Cook. 
80 quick retires each flying courſe, you'd ſwear 
| Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were _ 
' £ofe. 
20. Regularity ; ſettled rule. 
. Em form. 
1 l as if they believed in God, but they 
live as if they thought there was none; their 
vows and promiſes are no more than words of 
cus ſe. L' Efirange. 


ith a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doQors and 
" commentators of any ſec, whoſe reaſonings, in- 
terpretation, and language, which I have been 


uſed to, will F courſe make all chime that way; | 


and make another, and perhaps the genuine 
meaning of the author, ſeem har ch, ſtrained, and 
uncouth to me. Locke. 


3. Of courſe. By ſettled rule. 

"Senſe is of cour/e annex'd to wealth and power; 

No muſe is proof againit a golden ſhower. Garth. 
Neither ſhall I be ſo far wanting wo myſelf, as 

not to defire a patent, granted cure to all uſe- 

ful projectors. | | | Swift. 


| Men ſo diſorderly, ſo debauch'd and bold, 


To Coursz, körs. v. a. [from the noun.] 
7. To hunt; to purſue. 
The big round tears 
Textura d one another down his innocent noſe 
la piteous chaſe. Sbaleſp. As you lite it. 


| 


cov 


F She did To cru o'er my exteric 


ours, with ſuch | 
a greedy intention, that the appetite- of her eye 
did feem to ſcorch me up like a burning glaſs. 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wines of Windſor. 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as flags, ran looſe, and c:urs'd around his 
| chair, Dryden. 
All, at once 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re-aſcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 
All ether curſing in a maze of light. 
Thomſon's Autumn. 


courfrer, Fr.)] 


uſed in proſe. 
He proudly pricketh on his courſer ſtrong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs of ſhame and 
Wrong. | Spenſer. 
Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed 
A pair of courſers, born of heav'nly breed; 
+ Who fram their noſtrils breath'd etherial fire, 
Whom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire. 
Dryden s Hneid. 
' Th' impatient cour/er pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. Pope. 


2. One who purſues the ſport of courſing 
hares. 

A leaſh is a leathern thong, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk, or a courſer leads his grey- 
hound. Hanmer, 

COURT, k6'rt. n. J. Ccour, Fr. hoert, Dut - 
curtis, low Lat.) L 
1. The place where the prince reſides ; the 
palace. ; 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 


' 


That this our court, infected with their manners, 

| Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and laſt : 

| Make it more like a tavern, or a brothel, . 

Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. King Liar. 
It ſhall be an habitation of dragons, and a cours 

for owls. | 
His exactneſs, that every 


never ſeen a crurt: the politeneſs with which 


| this juſtice was adminiſtered, would convince you | 
he never had lived out of one. Prior: Dedication. | 


A ſupplant to your royal cor? I come. 
| Pope's Otyſſey. 


Co'ursER, kö&r-sür. 2. /. (from - courſe 3 | 


1. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe ; a word not | 


due, was ſuch, that you would think he had} 


cov 


Their wiſcom was ſo highly eſteemed, that 
ſome of them were always employed to follow the 
eurts of their kings, to adviſe them. Temple, 

6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice. | 

7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or eccie- 

fiaſtical. 


|} I any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive 


Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 
Let us have knowledge at the court of guard 
| Shak-/p. Hen. VI. . 
The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other _ 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable. Shak, Hen. VIII. 
I have at laſt met with the proceedings of the 
conrt baron, held in that behalf. Spectator. 
8. The art of pleaſing; the art of inſinuation. 
| Him the prince with gentle court did board, 


Spenſer. 


Thy trailer virtue, to betray thy friend? 

Flatter me, make thy court, and ſay it did; - 

Kings in a crowd would have their vices hid. 
Dryden's Aurengz te. 

| Some ſort of people, placing a great part of 

their happineſs in grong drink, are always for- 


ing that which they love beſt themſelves. Locke, 
I have been conſidering why poets have ſuch - 
ill ſucceſs in making 


the defect is, that they flatter only in print or in 
writing. Swift to Gay. 


its ſenſes... 
o Cour, kOrt;.v. a. {from the noun.] 
I, To woo; to ſolicit a woman to marriages 
Follow a ſhadow, it flies you; 
Secm to fly it, it will pur ſue: 
So court a miſtreſs, ſhe denies you; 


_—_— 


Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring princes court her nuptial bed. 


Alas! Semprenius, Wouldſt thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger? 
Thou might'ſt as well court the pale trembling 


; K. veſtal 3 


While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring, 


Ev'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, 
A thouſand court you, though they court in vain. 


3 4 a” 
Us 
— rr 
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—_— — 


Haſt thou been never baſe ? Did lave ne'cr bend. 


ward to make court to my young maſter, by offers - 


their court, ſince they are 
allowed to be the greateit and beſt of all flatterers: - 


9. It is often uſed in compoſition in moſt of 


Let her alone, ſhe will court you. Ben Jenſ. Fare. 


4 | . Dryden's Aincid. 
\ ſaiab, XXvi. 13, 


ſhould have his | 


Addiſon's Cato. 


e 


* 
: 
4 
. 
* 


2+ The hall or chamber where juſtice is ad- 


The king is hunting the deer; Tam cournſug miniftored:: | 


Den Where's thethane of Cawdor? | ,j, 72 108 acquainted with the difference - 
We e him at the heels, and had 2 purpoſe : 'That holds this preſent queſtion in the MA 
E r brought unto the higheft cre 
2. To purſue with dogs thathunt in view. in Athens, to give an account of the doQrine he 
Kt would be tried alſo in flying of hawks, or 


; had preached concerning Jeſus and the reſurrec- 
in carfing of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. tion, took occaſion to imprint on thoſe magiſtrates 
; | Bacon s Natural H. iftory. a future ſtate. Atterbury. 


am continually ſtarting hares for you to 3. Open ſpace before a houſe. 
— we were certainly cut out for ane another; You muſt have, before you come to the froat, 
my temper-quits an amour juſt, where thine 


Pape. 
2. To ſolicit; to ſeek; 

Their own eaſe and ſatisfaction would quickly 
teach children to rovrt commendation, and avoid 
doing what they found condemned. a 

Locke on Educutian. 
3. To flatter 3 to endeavour to pleaſe. | 
COURT-CHAPLAIN, kort-tshap/-lin. 2. /. [court 
and chaplain.] One who attends the king: ; 
to celebrate the holy offices. 

The maids of honour have been fully con- 

vinced by a famous court-chaplain, Swift, - 


a ö three courts; a green court plain, with a wall | Cousroax, kart-dZ. 2. . | court. and day.] 
| takes it up. \,, - Gongreve's Old Bachelor. about it; a ſecond court of the ſame, but more | - Day on which juſtice is ſolemnly * << 
3- To put to ſpeed ; to force torun. garniſhed, with little turrets, or other embelliſh- niſtered... | 

When they have an appetite ments, upon the wall ; and a third court, to ſquare The judge took time to deEberate; and the 


| To venery, let-them not drink nor eat, 
And courſe them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
3 | ; FINN May's Virgil, 
Fo Cove, K rs. v. n. To run; to rove 
abont. T1 = 
Swift as quickſilver-it courſes through: . | | 


with the front, not to be built but incloſed with a 
naked wall. | - Bac:n. 
Suppole it were the king's bedchamber, yet 
the meaneſt man in the tragedy muſt come and 
diſpatch his huſineſs, rather than in the lobby or 
court yard {which is fitter for him) for fear the | - 


next court=day he ſpoke. - Arbuthnot and Pope. 
COURT-DRESSER, kGrt-dre's-ehr, {court and 
dreſſer. \ One that dreſſes the court, or 
perſons of rank; a flatterer... 5 | 

There are many ways of fallac7.5 ſuch arts 


| | | iving colours, appearances, and reſetutblance 
The nat'ral gates and alleys of che body. lage ſhould be cleared, and the . This 1 fey . — 
705 e Sbaleſp. Hamlct. | 1 2 * CburT-FAvoUuR, kört-fA-vür. u. . Farours- | 
The blood, before cold and crea 1 the liver | #4» A ſmall opening incloſed with houſes, or benefits 1 N 4 * N 
white and pale, which the badge of puſillani- | and paved with broad ſtones, diſtinguiſned We part with the ble of both worlds - 3 
mity and cowatdice ; but tho ſherris warms it, from a ſtreet. 3 | | : for pleaſures, cv rs, and commiſſions; and \ 
makes it courſe Icom dhe inwards to the parts g. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a at laſt, when we have fold ourſelves to our luſts, . 5 
COS i -—  Shokp, HenlV.| prince, I we grow {ith of our bargain. 


£ Eftrange. © 
COUurte- 3 
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CovaT-HanD, k&rt-bind. 1. /. [court.and | 
band.] The hand or manner of writing 
uſed in records and judicial proceedings. 
He can make obligations, and write couri-band.” 
Shakeſp. 


covar-LAbx, k&rt-1i-dF. n. /. [court and 


lady.) A lady converſant or employed in | 


court. 
The ſame ſtudy, long continued, is as intoler- 


clothes or faſhion is to a court-lady. Locke. 


Co'vxTEoOVUs, kir'-tshis. adj. [courtois, Fr.] 


Elegant of manners ; polite ; well-bred ; 
full of acts of reſpect. | 
___ He hath deſerved worthily of his country; and 
his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees, as thoſe 
who have been ſypple and courteous to the people, 
| | Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
They are one while courteous, civil, and oblig- 
ing; but, within a ſmall time after, are ſuperci- 
lious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and exceptious. 
| South. 
[from 
civilly z com- 


-Co'UurRTEOVSLY, kir-tshis-1p. adv. 
courteous.) Reſpectfully; 
plaiſantly. 
He thonght them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he 
let them courtesy paſs. ' Wotton. 
Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not only 
eaſy of acceſs, he did not only courteoyfly receive 
all that addreſſed themſelves to him, but alſo did 
not diſdain himſelf to travel up and down the 
country. 2 Calamy's Sermons. 
Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory of 
_ his name; entertained him courteouſly. Bro:me. 
Co/'vrTEOVUSNESS, kur'-tshas-nls. 2. /. [from 
courteous.) Civility ; complaiſance. 


Co'URTESAN ; Fn. /, [corti- 
mb earn Kör- te. aan. ſana, low 


Lat.] A woman of the town; a proſtitute ; | 


a trumpet. | 
"Tis a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
+ Shakeſp. King Lear. 
With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute 
. houſes, no courteſans, nor any thing of that kind; 
pay they wonder, with deteſtation, at you in 
- Europe, which permit ſuch things. 
7 Bacon's New- Atlantis. 
Ihe Corinthianis a column laſciviouſly decked 
like a courtezan. : Wotton. 
Charixus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
' Rhodope the-cqurtezar, ſpent his whole eſtate 
upon her. | . Addiſon, 
Co uRTEsY, ktr'st6-sy. n. /. [courteifie, Fr. 
| corteſ/ia, Ital.] - 4 ; 
x. Elegance, of manners; civility ; 
Plaiſance. 5 | 
Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe :_ 
It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing caurte/y. 
N Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Who have ſeen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his 
- courteſy to ſtrangers. Peacbam. 
He, Who was compounded of all the elements 


of affability and cure towards all kind of peo- | 


ple, brought himſelf to a habit of neglect, and 
even of rudeneſs, towards the queen. Clarendon, 
*-* Ceurteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades 

With ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls, . 
And courts of princes, whence it firſt was nam'd. + 


* , Milton. 
So gentle of condition was he known, 


That through the-conrt his courteſy was blown. | | 


| Meg 2 Dryden's Faller. 
2. An act of:civility or reſpect. 


+ You call d me dog ;; and, ſor theſe courtefier, 


S885 Merthant of Vetice. 
: -» RepoſEyou there, while I to the hard houſe 
- "Return, and force theis ſcanted c ure. 


” 
— 
9 


64%. King Lear. 


— 
# » 1 
. 


** When 1 was laſt at Exeter, 


N Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly accuſed 
able to them, as the appearing long in the ſame | 


1 That court'ſy to them, do them reverence. Shak. 


com- 


| | | COvunTixk, kür-tin. See CURTAIN... | 
- You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another time f Co'URTLIKE, kOrt-lik. adj. [court and like.] 
| 


co u 


The mayor in courteſy ſhew d me the caſtle. 
b | . Sa lap. Richard III. 
Sound all the lofty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſick let us all embrace; 
For heav'n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy. C 
| Shateſp. Hen. IV. 


for not ſtaying for the fuſt blow; or for not ac- 
.* cepting Polyphemus's courteſy, to be the laſt that 
ſhall be eaten up. Bacon, 
3. The reverence made by women, 
Some country girl, ſcarc2 to a court'/y bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed ; 
If, ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Dryden Juvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of courte/ies as if 
I had been her godmother: the truth on tt is, 1 
endeavoured to make her look ſomething Chriſ- 
tian-like. ' , Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 
your of others; as, to Hold upon courteſy. 
5. Courteſy of England. A tenure by which, 
if a man marry an inheritance, that is, a 
woman ſeiſed of land, and getteth a child 
of her that comes alive into the world, 
though both the child and his wife die 
forthwith, yet, if ſhe were in poſſeſſion, 
ſhall he keep the land during his life, 
and is called tenant per legem Angliæ, or 
by the courteſy of England. Covell. 
To Co'ukTESY, kart'-s8y, v. . [from the 
noun.] - | 
1. To perform an act of reverence: it is 
now only uſed of women, | 
Toby approaches, and court'fier there to me. 
| Sbaleſp. 
The petty traffickers, . 


5 o 


— 


2. To make a reverence in the manner of 
ladies. | | ; 
If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
| We hardly court'/y ro each other. Prior, 
 Co/URTI1ER, kO'r-tshir. 2. / [from court.] 
1. One that. frequents or attends the courts 
of princes, 
He hath been a courtier, he ſwears ——— 
| If any man doubts that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a meaſure ; I have flat- 
tered a lady; I have been politick with my friend, 
ſmooth with mine enemy; I have undone three 
taylors; I have had four quarrels, and like to have 
fought one. Shakeſp. As you lthe it. 
You are a flattering boy; now, I ſee you'll be 
à eourtier, Stateſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
You know I am no ceurtier, nor - verſed in 
ſtate-affairs. . Bacon. 
be principal figure in a picture, is like a 
king among his ceurtiers, who ought to dim the 
' luſtre of his attendants, * Dryden. 


2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour of 
another. : 


ö 


» Y 


þ * 


- "What * 
Made thee, all honopr'd, honeſt Roman Brutus, 
With T arm'd reſt, courtiers of beautcous free- 

dom, 

5 To drench the capitol? Shak. Antony and Cleep. 

There was not among all our princes a greater 

.courtier:of the people than Richard III.; not out 

| of fear, but wiſdom.” Suclling. 


Elegant; polite. - 

| Our Engliſh tongue is, I will not ſay as ſacred 
as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but as 

fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spaniſh, as 


| | courtlike as the French, and as amorous as the 


8 — 
— 
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, 


1Co'unTLINEss, kOrt-lf-nis, . 


} 


COW 


court i y.] * of manners; 
mien; camp aiſance ; civilit 
The flightelt part that you — ya is courtl; 
Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Dj 7. 
Co'vRTLING, k0&'rt-ling. n. /. [from c 20. 
A courtier; a retainer to a cou 9 
Courtling, I rather thou ſhould't utterly 


Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it froſtily, 


** 28 Ben Jon 
Co VURTLY, k&/ rt-ly. adj. [from — 

lating or retaining to the court; elegant. 

ſoft ; flattering. LEP ) 

In our own time e ſome courtly ſtrai 
No whiter page than Addiſon's — agg 

Co'vaTLY, KkO&'rtlp. adv. In the mange: 
| on 2 ; . p 
ey can produce nothing ſo courtly wr 
which expreſſes ſo much the converfation 74 
gentleman, as Sir John Suckling, 
| Dryden en Dramatick Prin, 
Co'urTs nir, kört-ship. . /. {from court.) 
1. The act of ſoliciting favour. 
He paid his courtfoip with the crowd, 
As far as modeſt pride allow'd. Swift 
2. The ſolicitation of a woman to marriage 
Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there, 
ef Shakeſp. Merchant of Venica 
In tedious 2 we declare our pain, 
And ere we kindneſs find, firſt meet diſdain. 
Dryden's Indian Em pervy, 

Every man in the time of caurtſbip, and in the 
firſt entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour 
like my correſpondent's holiday ſuit. A, Guard, 

3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 
My cour!ſvip to an univerſity, 
My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare; 
| My patience to a gameſter's ſhare, Dry, 
CO'USIN, kuz'n, 1. /. [coufin, Fr. conſargu- 
neus, Lat.] 8 
1. Any one collaterally related more re- 
motely than a brother or ſiſter. 
- Macbeth unſeam'd him. 
Oh valiant couſin / worthy gentleman ! $}:}-}, 

Tybalt, my corfen / O my brother's child! 
Unhappy ſight! alas, the blood is ſpill'd 
Of my dear kinſman. Shakgſp. Rennes and Juli. 

Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon, 

And couſin ger man to great Priam's ſeed. 
| Shateſp. Troilus and'Creſiit, 
2. A title given by the king to a nobleman, 
particularly to thoſe of the council. 
COW, kow'..n. /. {in the plural ancient!) 
Eine, or keen, now commonly cob; cu, 
Sax. hoe, Dut.] The female of the bul!; 
the horned animal with-cloven fect, kept 
for her milk and calves. 

We ſee that the horns of oxen and cui, for 
the moſt part, are larger than the bull's; wbich 
is cauſed t. of moiſture, which in the 
horns of the bull faileth. Bacir, 

Aſter the fever is diminiſhed, aſſes and goats 
milk may be neceſſary ; yea, a diet of cvs milk 
alone. a Wiſeman's Surgery» 

Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cow: 
He ſought bimfelf ſome hoſpitable houſe : 
Good · Creton entertain'd his godlike gueſt. 
Dryden 's Fablu. 
To- Cow, kow'. v. a. from coward, by con- 
traction. To depreſs with fear; to opprels 
with habitual timidity. 
Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp*d. 
,- Accurſed be that tongue that tells me ſo, 

For it hath cowv'd my better part of man. 

| | 4 2 > Shabeſp. Macdetb. 
By reaſon of their frequent revolts, they hate 
drawn upon themſelves the preſſures of War t 

often, that it ſeems to have ſomewhat cord thei 


Camden's Remains. 


7 


My 


cal Fire. 
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» Brace of 


« 


cow-werd, kow'-wed. 1. /. [cox and verd. 


mity; want of courage. 


2. Fearful; timorous ; p 


c 8 
| Gen mel by their wives are cow'd, 
75 2 courſe are underſtood. Hudibras. 
Cow-HErD, Kkow'-berd. n. . (cou, and 
>, Sax. a keeper.) One whoſe occu- 
ion is to tend cows. - 
Cow-Houst, kow'-hous. 2. . cow and 
" bowſe.] The houſe in which kine are kept. 
| You muſt houſe your milch-cows, that you 
give hay 0. * your cow-bouſe all 6g 8 
Cow-LB ECH, kow'-Ittsh. u. ſ. Lcow and leech. 


One who profeſſes to cure diſtempered | .: diſcretion, know, that Chriſt will one day ſcorn 


cows. 
7, Cow-LEECH, kow-lètsh“. v. a. To pro- 


fe ſs to —＋ e 3 e He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou- 
Though there are many preten 


of farriering and cr-leec bing, yet many of them 
ignorant, eſpecially in the country. 
Aug * Mortimer : Huſbandry. 


A ſpecies of chervil. 


Cow-WwAEAT, kow'-whtt. 7. £ [cow and 
beat.) A plant. 


CO'WARD, kow'-brd. . /. [couard, Fr. of 
uncertain derivation.] Ex 
1. A poltroon; a wretch-whoſe predominant 


paſſion is fear. ' 
Pyrocles did ſuch wonders, beyond. belief, as 
was able to lead Muſidorus to courage, though he 
had been born a coward. Sidney. 
There was a ſoldier that vaunted, before Julius 
Cæſar, of the hurts he had received in his face. 
Cæſar, knowing him to be but a c:ward, told 
him, You were beſt take heed, next time you run 
away, how you look back. Bacen. | 
Some arc brave one day, and coward: another, 
as great captains have oſten told me, from their 
own ience and obſervation. Temple. 
A coward does not always eſcape with diſgrace, 
but ſometimes alſo he loſes his life. Sontb. 
Tremble ye not, oh friends!] and coward: fly, 


Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die! 


Pepe 's Odyſſey. | 


2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of an 
adjective · | 


Having more man than wit about me, I drew; | 


And rais'd the houſe with loud and coward cries. 
| Shakeſp. 
Invading fears repel my coward joy, | 


And ills foreſeen the preſent bliſs deſtroy. Prior. 


Co'warDice, kow'-ur-dis. x. J. [from cow- 
ard.) Fear; habitual timidity ; pufillani- 


Certes, Sir knight, ye been too much to blame, 
Thus for to blot the honour of the dead; 
And with foul c:wardice his carcaſe ſhame, | 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd his name. 
"x Fairy Queen. 
Gallant and fearteſs courage will turn into a 


native and hercick*valour, and make them hate { 


the cowardice of doing wrong. 


None was diſgrac'd; for falling is no ſhame, | 
And cowardice alone is loſs of fame : 
The vent'rous Knight is from the ſaddle thrown, 
But tis the fault of fortune, not his own. | 
| 8 Dryden Fables. 
This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is 
preſent to all our affections; ſees every treache- 
tous inclination of our heart to deſert his ſervice; 
and treaſures up, againſt the diy of his wrath, 
the ſecret coxvardice which deters us from aſſerting 
lis cauſe, whieh-prevails on us to compliment the 
. vices of the great, to applaud” the libertine, and 
Haug with the profane. Rogers's Sermon. 
£0'warnmiiness, kow*trd-l}-nis. 1. /. from 
__cowardhy.] Timidity; cowardice. 


1. Amonk's hood. 3 | 


Milton en Education. | 


COW 


An E 
that his genius, otherwiſe brave and confident, 
was in the preſence of Octavius poor and cowardly. 

| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2, Mean; befitting a coward ; proceeding 
- from fear. | — 
I do find it cowardly and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo to prevent 
The time of life. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

Let all ſuch as can enlarge their conſcienceslike | 

hell, and ſtyle a cowardly ſilence in Chriſt's cauſe 


them. . South. 
Co'waRDLyY, kow'-trd-ly. adv. In the man- 
ner of a coward ; meanly ; vilely. 


rage, who had moſt cowardly turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Xuolles. 


CO WAA DSUIT, kow'-tird-ship. 2. ſ. [from | 


. coward.) The character or qualities of a 
or acted meanneſs: a word not now in 
ute, 

A very paltry boy, and more a coward than a 
hare : his diſhoneſty appears in leaving his friend 
here in neceſſity, and denying him; and for his 
cowardſbip, aſ Fabian. Shateſp. 

ToCo'wtR, kow'r. v. n. [caurrian, Welſh ; 


courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from |: 


the manner in which a cow finks on her 
knees.] To fink by bending the knees; 
to ſtoop; to ſhrink. 


down with him. 
I .lbhe ſplitting rocks cr din the finking ſands, 
And would not daſn me with their ragged ſides, 


As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt beheld, 
Approaching two and two; theſe coco ring low 
With blandiſhment, each bird . toop'd on his 

wing. Milton. 

Our dame fits ca ving o'er a kitchen fire ; 

I draw freſh air, and nature's works admire. Dryd. 
Co'wisHn,. kow'-ish. adj. [from To cow, to 

awe.] Timorous ; fearful mean; puſil- 
lanimous; cowardly. Not in uſe. 

It is the cow ib terrour of his ſpirit, hs 
That dares not undertake : he'll not feel wrong, 
| Which tie him to an anſwer. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Co'WKEEPER, kow-ké-pür. x. ſ. [cow and 


cows. | 

Ihe terms cvsolerper and hogherd are not to be 
uſed in our poetry; but there are no finer words 
- in the Greek language. 
SY To .kow'. n./. [cugle, Saxon; cucullus, 
het © os | 


You may imagine that Francis Cornfield did 
ſcratch his elbow, when he had ſweetly invented, 
to ſignify his name, ſaint Francis with his friery 
corel in a cornfield. Camden. 


* 


| 
- 


cowl! ? 


which hot liquor is ſet to cool.] A veſſel 


tween two. ; | 
CowL-STAFF, kow'l-staf. x. /. [cowl and 
aff.) The ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſup- 
ported between two men. | 
Mounting him 2 a cæcul- fta ft, 


Which (toſſing him ſomething high) [ | What, ceying it again! 


He apprehended to be Pegaſus. Suckling. f 


have a bunch in the middle, ſome what wedge- 
Ike, and covered with a ſoft bolſter. 


Sax. as ſome think, from their re- 


gyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius belie ve | 


1 


Let the pail be put over the man's head above 
water, then he cower down, and the pail be preſſed 


Bacon. |, 
| Quarter or council from a foe. 


4 It is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
Shakeſp. \_ 


tec per.] One whoſe bufineſs is to 3 


Broome. 


What differ more, you cry, than crown and | 


I'll tel you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. Pepe. 
2. [Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veſſel in | 


in which water is carried on a pole be- 


Ihe way by a cowl-flaff is ſafer + the ſtaff muſt | 


W ſeman, | 
CowsLie, kow'-sllp. n. .. [paralyfs ; cur- | 


COY 
perhaps from growing much in paſture 
grounds, and often meeting the cow's lip. 

Ceayflip is alſo called pagil, grows wild in the 

meadows, and is a ſpecies of primroſe. Miller. 

He might as well ſay, that a cow/lip is as white 
as a lily. 
122 the bee ſucks, chere ſuck I; 

a whlp's bell I lie. Shakeſp, Tempeſt, 

| Thy little — 
Permit to range the paſtures: gladly they 
Will mow the corgllip poſies, faintly ſweet, 
Philips, 
Cows-LUNGwoRT, köw's-lüng-würt. u. . 
A ſpecies of Mullein. ; 
Co'xcoms, kdk's-k6m. n. /. [cock and comb, 
corrupted from coc#t*s comb.] 
t. The top of the head. 

As the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put 
them i' the paſty alive; ſhe rapt them o' th“ 
c:xeombs with a ſtick, and cried, Down, wantons, 
down |! Shakeſp. King Lear. 

2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore formerly in their 
Caps. 

There, take my cexcamb: why, this fellow. has 
baniſhed two of his daughters, and did the third 
a bleſſing againſt his will: if thou follow him, 
thou muſt needs wear my coxcomb. Shakeſþ. 

3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender to know- - 

ledge or accompliſhments. . 

| L ſent to her, 

By this ſame coxc:mb that we have i' th' wind, 

Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. Sb. 
I fcorn, quoth ſhe, thou coxcomò ſilly, 

Hadibras. 


make himſelf. one of the party ſtill with his bet- 
ters. Z' Eftrange. - 
„They overflowed with ſmart repartees, and 
- were only diſtinguiſhed from the intended wits by 
being called coxcombs, though they deſerved not 
ſo ſcandalous a name. Dryden, 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 
And ſome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools. - 


I Pape. oy 
4. A kind of red flower. 
.Coxco'micaLl, koks-kdom'-Ik-al. adj. [from 
coxcomb.]) Foppiſh; conceited;. a low - 
word, unworthy of 'uſe, 

Becauſe, as he was a very natural writer; and 
they were without prejudice, without prepoſleſ- -- 
ſion, without affectation, and without the influ» 
ence of coxcemical, ſenſeleſs cabal, they were at 
| liberty to receive the impreſſions which things - 

naturally made on their minds. Dennis. 
CO, koy. [coi, Fr. from guetus, Lat.] 

1. Modeſt; decent. 
Jaſon is as coy as is a maide ; - 

He looked piteoufly, but nought he faid. Chaucer. 
2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible ; not eaſily con- 

deſcending to Inner; ? 

And vain delight ſhe ſaw he light did paſs, . 
A foe-of folly and immodeſt toy; s 


* 


Still ſolemn ſad, or ſtill diſdainful coy; Spenſer. -- 
Like Phoebus ſung the no leſs-am'rons boy: 
Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as cy. »Waller, - 


At this feaſon every ſmile of the ſun, like the 
ſmile of a coy lady, is as dear as it is uncommon, 


| Pope. 
+ The. Nile's coy ſource, - Grainger. 


To Coy, koy'. v. 2. [from the adjective. ) 


-1. To behave with reſerve; to reſect fami- 


liarity. 


No more; but make me happy to my. IS? 
That is, 7 Boe Jrbar, 
Ketire! I beg you, leave mem—_ _. 

———Thus to coy it! . e 

With one who knows you too f. ' Rotwe's J. Sbere. 


2. To make difficulty ; not to-condeſcgend.- 


CowarDLY, kow-ard-ly; adj. (from coward.) 
alllinimo imous. 


© 


—ͤ— 


1 {mblance of ſcent to the breath of a cow; | | 


3 
ner F 


. 
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C O 
. If he cd ' Las 
To hear Cominius fpeak, I'll keep at home. 
4 8 Sbaleſp. Ciris lanut. 
2 Cor, koy“. v. a. {for decoy.} To allure. 
Not in uſe. 
ah Il mountebank their loves, 
F aan and come home be- 
. ove 
Of all the trades in Rome. Sha leſp. C.riilanus. 
Co YLY, koy'-lf. adv. [from cop.] With re- 
ſerve; with diſinclination to familiarity. 
This faid, his hand he coyly ſnatch'd away 
From forth Antinous“ . Chapman's Odyſſey. 
To'vxxss, koy'-nls. 1. /. {from co.] Re- 


ſerve ; unwillingneſs to become familiar. 


When the ſun hath warmed the earth and wa- 
ter, three or four male carps will follow a female ; 
and ſhe putting on a ſeeming ceyng, they force 
her through weeds and flags. | Walton. 
Whenthe kind nymph would coynys feign, 
D 


And hides but to be found again. ryden. | neſs of. | Derbam. 
*Co'ysSTREL, koy's-tril. n. A ſpecies of | 2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 
degenerate hawk. + 4c - 2h - BS 
One they might truſt, their common wrongs | Noble ſtock 
to-wreak ; Was graft with crab tree ſlip, whoſe fruit thou art. 
The muſquet and the coyfrel were too weak, | Shaleſp. 
Too fierce the falcon. Dryd. Hind and Panther. } Fetch me a dozen crab tree ſtaves, and ſtrong 


Coz, kaiz'. . /. A cant or familiar word, 
/,  - contracted from coun. 
Be merry, coz; ſince ſudden ſorrow 
' Serves to ſay thus, ſome' good thing comes to- 
morrow. Shakeſp. 


To CO'ZEN, kuzn.. v. a. [To coſe is in the 
old Scotch diale&, as Junius obſerves, to 
chop or change; whence cozen to cheat ; 
becauſe in fuch traffick there is commonly 
fraud.) To cheat; to trick ; to defraud. 

Let the queen pay never ſo fully, let the muſ- 
ter- maſter view them never ſo diligently, let the 


deputy or general look to them never ſo exactly, | 


yet they can czex them all. | Spenſer. 
Goring loved no man ſo well but that he would 
cozen him, and expoſe him to publick mirth for 
having been cand. | Clarendon. 
He that ſuffers a government to be abuſed by | 
careleſſneſs or neglect, does the ſame thing with 
dim that maliciouſly and corruptly ſets himſelf to 
e22en it. L' Eftrange. 
You are not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poet ſays; but you are pleaſed with the image, 
without being cozened by the fiction. Dryden. 
What if 1 pleaſe to lengthen out his date. 
A day, and take a pride to cozen fate. | 
3 1 Dryden . Aurengæ ebe. 
Children may be c-zened into a knowledge of 
the letters, and be taught to read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a ſport. 

\ Locke on Education. 
Ko'zenaAct, kiz-nidzh. u. ſ. [from cozen.] 
Fraud; deceit; artifice ; fallacy; trick; 

cheat; the practice of cheating. | 
They fay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 


| Diſguiſed cheaters. Shakeſp. 


Wiſdam without honeſty is meer craft and ca- 


nage; and therefore the reputation of honeſty 

muſt firſt be gotten, which cannot be but by 

Moving well: a good life is a main argument. 

. | Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries. 

There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 

It is meer cox all ; $7 | 

| For though ſome long ago _ 4 
Led certain colours mingled ſo and ſo, 

þ That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. 


_ impatient minds, -which entertain theſe counter- 

feits, without the lealt ſuſpicion of their cogenage. 
\ > l G0 ; __,, Glanville 's Scepfes | 
Strange c:z'nage / none would live paſt years: 


| Suckling. | . 
es offer themſelves to our | 


0 4 


And from the dregs of life think to receive 6 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
| den's Aurengzebe. 
But all theſe are trifles, if we conſider the fraud 
and cozenage of trading men and n w * pA 
Co'/zEnER, küz-nür. n. { {from cozen.] A 
cheater; a defrauder. 
Indeed; Sir, there are cozeners abroad, and there- 
fore it behoves men to be wary. 
Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
CRAB, krib'. =. /. {cpabba, Sax. krabbe, Dut.] 
t. A cruſtaceous fiſh, 
- Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are, the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawſiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, 


ſi as it is like they ſcale off and crumble away by 
degrees. Bacen : Nat. Hiſt. 

The fox catches crab fiſh with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he himfelf was an-eye-wit- 


ones; theſe are but ſwitches, Sha p. Henry VIII. 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl. Shakeſp. 


crab ſtock, ſhall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurſe and parent. 


3. A peeviſh moroſe perſon. 


4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of ſhips, or heaving them into 
the dock. | Phillips. 

5. The fign in the zodiack. 

Then _ the Twins and Crab, the Dog di- 
VIGES, 


And Argo's keel, that broke the frothy tides. 


CRAB, krab'. adj. It is uſed by way of con- 
tempt for any ſour or degenerate fruit; as, 
a crab cherry, a crab plumb. 
Better gleanings their worn foil can boaſt 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt. 
_- Dry#en. 
 CRA'BBED, krab'-bld; adj. [from crab. 
. Peeviſh; moroſe ; cynical ; ſour. 
A man of years, yet freſh, as mote appear, 
Of ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew, Sper/cr. 
O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father 's crabbed; 
And he's compos d of harſhnefs. 
2. Harſh; unpleaſing. | 9 
"STOR That was when | l 
Three net months had four'd themſclves to 
ca * 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyſelf my love. Shad. Winter's Tale. 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! - 


ö 


But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feaſt of nectar'd ſweets, 
Where no crude ſurfeit reigus, | Milton. 
3. Difficult ; perplexing. | 
Beſide, he was aſhrewd philoſopher, - 
And had read ey'ry text and gloſs over; | 
Whate'er the crabbed'fi author l 
He underſtood b' implicit faith, Hudibras. 
Lucretius had choſen a ſubjeR naturally crabbed. 
Dryden. 
Vour erabbed rogues that read Lucretius 24 
Are againſt gods, you know. Prior. 
Cr&"BBEDLY, krab'-bld-Iy. adu. [from erab- 
— Peeviſhly ; moroſely.; with perplex- 
I | oy: f 


and the tortoiſe. The old ſhells are never found; | 


Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from a 


. | 


Creech. | 


Shak, Tempeſt. | 


Not harſh and crab bad, as dullfools ſuppoſe, = 


R A 


1. Sdurnefs of taſte, 


2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity ct 
Difficult perplexit 
3. Difficulty; perplexity. 
CRA'BER, Erd- bär. 1. 7 
The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſide f 4 
unnatural fiſhermen as otters, the ccrmoray : 
the craber, which ſome call the water-rat. Se 
Walt u', A 
Crans-EYES, krab'z-iz. n. /. Witiſt b. 
dies, rounded on one ſide, and depreſſeg 
on the other, heavy, moderately bare 
and without ſmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong t, 
the crab, but are produced by the comm 
crawfiſh : the ſtones are bred in two ſ«p,. 
rate bags, one on each fide of the ſtomacl 
They are alkaline, abſorbent, and in ſome 
degree diuretick. Hill 
Several perſons had, in vain, endeayoureg i; 
ſtore themſelves with crabs-eyer. 890 
| CRACK, krak'. . / [kraeck, Dut.] | 
1. A ſudden difruption, by which the part 
are ſeparated but a little way from each 
other. 1 
2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuity made by 
diſruption; a narrow breach. g. 
Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce 
fiſſure or crack of the ſkull, either in the ſame 
part where the blow was inflicted, or in the cor. 
trary part. " "WV ifemer, 
At length it would crack in maty' places ; an 
thoſe cracks, as they dilated, would appear of 1 
pretty good, but yet obſcure and dark, cy. colour. 
| Newton's Optic. 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or falling. 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double crac4z, 
. _ © Shakeſp. Mats! 
Now day appears, and with the day the kir;, 
Whoſe early care had robb'd him of his ref: 
Far off the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrieks of ſubjects pierce his tender brea/, 


Dryitn, 


— 


4. Any ſudden and quick ſound. 
A fourth ?—ſtart eye! 
What ! willthe line ſtretch out to th' crac{ of doom 
Shale. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering ont 
thunderbolts, that every now and then flew up 
from the anvil with dreadful cracks and flaſhes. 
| Adiiſes, 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the mannifh, crack, ſing him to th! 
| ound. . | Shateſpe 
6. Breach of chaſtity. 
5 1 I cannot 
Believe this cracł to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
$80 ſovereignly being honourable. Shak. Hint. Tele 
7. Crazineſs of intellect. 
8. A man crazed. 2 
I have invented projects ſor raiſing millions, 
without burthening the ſubject; but cannot get 
the parliament to liſten to me, who look upon 
me as a erach and a projector. Acad;jon. 
9. A whore, inlow language. 
10. A boaſt. 
Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-gloriouserach, 
All choſe againſt that fart did bend their batteries. 
Jig 2Jiv: Spenſer, 
14. A boaſter. Tie ig nf 
To CRAck, krak" "uf Thraccken Dut-] 
x. To break into chiniks.; to divide the parts 
a little from each other. : 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh 
and warm litter out of the ſtable, a good thick- 
refs, leſt the froſt craci them. Mortimer. 

2. To break; to ſplit. 
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Thou 
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low phraſe. - 


Thou wilt quarrel with a man for L nuts, 
N other reaſon but becauſe thou hazel 
having no £7 Sbaleſp. 


. The characters of all the lying 


| That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble; 
Whoſe leaſt part cract'd, the whole does fly, 
And wits are cract'd to find out why. Hudibras. 
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Sead, Bacon r Holy War. 
þ He thought none poets till their brains were 
crackt Roſcommon. 


to Crack, krik'. V1, 
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was ſtraight and intire. 
. To fall to ruin. 


ſophiſms of choſe craci-brained fellows, 


'—Come hither, you rogue : 


1. A noiſy e ee | 


2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as 


_ Have done 't with bonfires, od ut Yorks 


CRA 


TV choald tome wild fig-tree take her native bent, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble titles, and diſperſe 
verſe. Dryd. Fuv. 
Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings 
Her knell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. Donne. 
Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, | 


To do any thing with quickneſs or ſmart- 


nels. 1 


Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes hischirping pint, he craci / his jokes. Pope. 
To break or deſtroy any thing. 
You'll craci a quart together! Ha, will you not ? 
Shakeſp. 
Love cools, friendſhip falls off, brothers divide: 
in citics, mutinies; in countries, diſcord ; in pa- 
laces, treaſon; and the bond cracked twixt ſon and 
father, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To eraze ; to weaken the intellect. 
1 was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's 
None, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 


- 


Fo burſt; to open in chinks. 
misfortune it cracked in the cooling, whereby 
we were reduced to make uſe of one part, which 


Boyle. 


The credit not only of banks, but of exchequers, 
cracks when little comes in, and much goes out. 
D 


To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. . 
1 will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack, 


| Shateſp. 
To boaſt : with . 
To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright, 
And Ethiops of their ſweet complexion crack: 
Dark needs no candles now, for dark is light. 
_ "Shakes. 
RACK-BRAINED, krak'-brand. adj.{[crack and 
brained.] Crazy; without right reaſon. 
We have ſent you an anſwer to the ill-grounded 


| .  Arbuthnot and Pope. 
RACK-HEMP, krak'-hemp. u. , [crack and 
hemp.) A wretch fated to the gallows; a 
crack-rope : furciſer. 

Come hither, cract-hemp. 
I hope I may chuſe, Sir. | 


What, have you forgot me: 

| Shabeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
RACK-ROPE, krak'-r6p. a. / [crack and rope. 
A fellow that deſerves hanging. 


EA'CKER, krik'-ur. 7. /. [from crack.) 


What cracker is fame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath? 


Sbaleſp. King Fobn. 


"The bladdey tes broakine, gave 

The at its ing, a t re- 
r „ 
And when, for furious haſte to run, 

They durſt not ſtay to fire a gun, 


ſquibs and craclers overcome. 
Then furious he begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 
With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw "4 


1 


"_— 


Among the trembling crowd below. 
Vor. I. Ne XI. b 


— 


| 
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To Cra'CKLE, krik'l. v. . [from crack.) To 
make ſlight cracks; to make ſmall and 
frequent noiſes ; to decrepitate. 

All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 


Are but as ice which crackle at a thaw. Donne. 
F I fear to try new love, | 

As boys to venture on the unknown ice 

That crac#les underneath them. Dryden 


Caught her diſhevell'd hair and rich attire ; 
Her crown and jewels cracted in the fire. 
| Dryden's ZEncid. 
Marrow is a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which oc- 
caſions a crackling of the bones; in which caſe 
marrow performs its natural function of moiſten- 
ing them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

CRA'CKNEL, krik'-nel. 2. / [from crack.] A 
hard brittle cake. 

. Albee my love he ſeek with daily ſute, 

His clowniſh gifts and curteſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his crac#nels, and his early fruit. Spenſer. 
Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſells; 
And with our offerings help to raiſe his vails. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 

CRADLE, krYdl. 2. / [cnavel, Sax.) 

1. A moveable bed, on which children or 
fick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth and 
equal motion, to make them fleep. 

She had indeed, Sir, a ſon for her cradle, ere ſhe 
had a huſband for her bed. Sal. King Lear. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 

Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
| Shakeſp. 

His birth, perhaps, ſome paltry village hides, 
And ſets his cradle out of fortune's way. Dryden. 
A child knows his-nurſe and his cradle, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. : Tce. 

The cradle and the tomb, alas, ſo nigh! 

To live is ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from to die. 

| Me let the tender office long engage, 

To rock the cradle of repoſing age; | 
With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. 

Pope. 

a ... is uſed for infancy, or the firſt part of 

E. 

He knew them to be inclined altogether to war, 
and therefore wholly trained them up, even from 
their cradles, in arms and military exerciſes. 

| Spenſer"s Ireland. 

The new duke's daughter, her couſin, loves her; 
being ever, from their cradles, bred together. 

4 Shakeſp. As you like it. 

They ſhould ſcarcely depart from a form of wor- 
ſhip, in which they had been educated from their 
cradle, © Clarendon. 

. [With ſurgeons.) A caſe for a broken 
bone, to keep off preſſure. _.. 

. [With ſhipwrights.] A frame of timber 
raiſed along the outfide of a ſhip by the 
bulge, ſerving more ſecurely and commo- 
diouſly to help to launch her. Harris. 

To CRA'DLE, kra'dl. v. a. [from the ſubſtan- 
tive.) To lay in a cradle; to rock in a 
cradle. | 3 

He that hath been cradled in majeſty, 
leave the throne to play with beggars. 


Prior. 


will not 


Glanville's Apollonius. | 


The tears ſteal from our eyes, when in the ſtreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet ; 
Or infant's fun'ral, from the cheated womb }.. 
Convey d to earth, and crad/ed in a tomb. Dryd-n. 
He ſhall be cradled in my ancient ſhield, ſo fa- 
mous through the univerſities. Arbutb. and Pope. 


RADLE-CLOTHES, krYdl-kl6z. 7. /. [from 
cradle and clothes.) Bed-clothes belonging 
to a cradle. OY 

| O could it be prov'd 


C 


That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd, | 


In cradle-coaths, our children, where they lay, 


| 


counties at this day. 
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CRAFT, krift.. 1. ſ. [cpzpt, Sax.creft, in old 
Welſh.] 
x. Manual art; trade. 
I hear an objection, even from ſome 
ing men, that theſe delightful crafts may be divers 
ways ill applied in a land. M utton's Architecture. 
2. Art; ability; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poeſy is his 
{kill or cr of making, the very fiction itſelf of 
the work. Ben Jon ſom. 

3. Fraud; cunning; artifice. 
Th' offence is holy that ſhe hath committed; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 
Shakeſp. 


Of diſobedience; or unduteous title. 
This gives us a full view of wonderful art and 
craft in raiſing ſuch a ſtructure of power and ini- 
quity. Aylife. 
4. Small failing veſſels. 
To CrArT, kraft. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
play tricks; to practiſe artifice, Now out 


of 
You 've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! You ve crafted fair. 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 


CRA'FTILY, kräf-ty-Iy. adv. [from crafty.] 
Cunningly ; artfully ; with more art than 
honeſty. 

But that which moſt impaired his credit, was 
the common report that he did, in all things, fa- 
vour the Chriſtians; and had, for that cauſe, 
craftily perſuaded Solyman to take in hand the 
unfortunate Perſian war. Knolles. 

May he not craftily infer 


1 The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 


Which chain him to a hated truſt ; 
Which make him wretched to be juſt? Prior, 


Cra'FrinEss, kraf-ty-nls. u. ſ. [from crafty.] 
Cunning ; ſtratagem. | | 
He taketh the wife in their own craftineſs. Fob. 
CrRA'FTSMAN, Kkrafts'-mAn, =. /. [craft and 
man.] An artificer; a manufacturer; a 
mechanick. 
That her became, as poliſh'd ivory, 
Which cunning craſiſnan 's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Spenſer. 
What reverence he did throw away on ſlaves, 
Wooing poor crafi/men with the craft of ſmiles, 
| Sbaleſp. 
What a reſemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craftſmen / 
Decay 'f Piety. 
CRA'FTSMASTER, krafts'-mas-tar. 1. /. [craft 
and maſter.) A man ſkilled in his trade. 
He is not his croft/maſter, he doth not do it 
right. | Shateſþ. 
There is art in pride: a man might as ſoon 
learn a trade. Thoſe who were not brought up to 
it, ſeldom prove their craft/mafier. Collier on Pride, 
Cra FTY, kraf-ty. adj. [from craft.} Cun- 
ning ; artful ; full of artifices ; fraudulent; 


— 


Nay, you may think my love was craſty love, 
And call it cunning. Shateſp. King Jabn. 
This oppreſſion did, of force and neceſſity, make 
the Iriſh a crafty people; for ſuch as are oppreſſed, 
and live in ſlavery, are ever put to their ſhifts, 
5 Davies on Ireland. 
Before he came in ſight, the 22 god | 
His wings diſmiſs'd, but ſtill retain d his rod. 
No body was ever fo cunning as to ber 
being ſo; and every body is fhy and diſtruſt ful of 
crafty men. wad Locke. 
CRAG, kräg'. n. . ; 1 | $ 
1. Crag is, in Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock; 
and is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in the northern 
| X Gibſon, 
2. The rugged protuberances of rocks. 
And as mount Ftna yomits ſulphur out, 


And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; 
Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. SH. 
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With clifts of burning crags, and fire and Ae. 
a N , Fax. 
| Who 


* 


CR A 


Who hath difp6s'd, but thou, the winding way, | 


Where ſprings 


wn from the ſteepy crags do beat. 
Wotton 


A lion ſpied à goa the crap of a high | 
Wh, ſpied a goat upon the crag 


| L' Eftrange. 
3. The neck. | 
looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate. Spenſer. 

4. The ſmall end of a neck of mutton ; a low 
word, | | 

CaA nb, krig/-gid, adj. [from crag.] Full 
of incqualities and prominences. 

F On a huge hill, | 
Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtands. Craſbaw. 

CA OG ss, krig'-gid-nis. 2. . [from 
cragged.] Fulneſs of crags or prominent 
7e 2 r ſteepneſs of that mountain 

E cr s or 5 
maketh many parts of it in a manner inacceſlible. 
. Brerewood. 

Cra'Gomt3, kilg-gy-nls. 1. f. [from crag- 
g.] The ſtate of being craggy. 

Crxa'Goy, krig'-gy. adj, [from crag.] Rug- 
ged ; full of prominences ; rough to walk 
on, or climb. 

That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an hollow cave, 
Far underneath a craggy clift ypight, 


Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. Spenſer. | 


| It was impoſſible to paſs up the woody and 
rraggy hills, without the loſs of theſe commanders. 
| Raleigh's Eſſays. 


Mountaineers that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica. Dryden. 
'Fhe town and republick of St. Marino ſtands 
on the top of a very high and craggy mountain. 
| | Addiſon on Italy. 
7o CRAM, krim'. v. a. [cnamman, Sax.] 
1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can con- 
veniently be held. 
41% As much love in rhyme, _ 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, | 
Writ on both ſides the leaf, margent and all. SH. 
Being thus cremmed in the baſket, a couple of 
Ford's knaves were called. Shak. MH. . if Wind. 
Thou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be a 
fool, whoſe ſkull Jove cram with brains. 
| .  Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Cram not in people by ſending too faſt company 
after company; but ſo-as the number may live 


well in the plantation, and not by ſurcharge be in 
Baco 


penury. ; | ns 
a. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. - 
You'd mollify a judge, would cram a ſquire ; 
Or elſe ſome ſmiles from court you may deſire. 


is | King. 
Fam fure children would be freer from diſeates, 
if they were not crammed ſo much as they are b 

fond mothers, and were kept wholly from fleſh the 
firſt three years. | Locke. 
As a man may be eating all day, and, for want 
ol digeſtion, is never nouriſhed; ſo theſe endleſs 
readers may n themſelves in vain with intel- 
lectual food. Watts on the Mind. 

| But Annius, crafty ſeer, 
Came cramm d witheapon from where Pollio dines. 


| Pope, 
3. To thruſt in by force. 
| You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenfe. Shake. Tempeſt. 
Huffer, quoth Hudibras, this ſword . | 
Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word. 
| Karbe Hudibras. 

Pate has cramm d us all into one leaſe, 
And that even now expiring. Dryden's Clromenes. 

In another printed paper it is roundly expreſſed, 
that he will ram his braſs down our throats: Swift, 
To CRAM, kram/. v. n. To eat beyond ſatiety. 

The godly dame, who fleſnly failings danins, 
Scolds with her nid, or with her chaplain c#azzs. 


C 


* o 


© + 


Pope. 
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' CRA'MPF1SH, krimp'-flsh. x. /. [from cramp | 


: 


| 


4 


CRA 


Camo, krim'-b8, 3. ,. [a cant word, pro- 


bably without etymology. ] A play at which 
one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme ; a rhyme. | 

So Mzvius, when he drain'd his ſcull - 


To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 

His fimilies in wig 2 1050 

And ev'ry crambo he could get. wift, 
n krimp”. 1. J. [krampe, Dut. crampe, 

" 


t. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, gene- 
rally removed by warmth and rubbing. 

For this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. 

Shahkeſp. Tempeſt. 
ln a retreat he outruns any lacquey; marry, in 
coming on, he has the cramp. Shakeſp. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews; 
which is manifeſt, in that it cometh either by cold 
or dryneſs. © Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition; and he that obſerves what ver- 
tigoes, cramps, and convulſions follow thereon, in 
theſe animals, will be of our belief. 

0 - Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
2. A reſtriction ; confinement ; obſtruction z 
ſhackle. 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacities of ſerving his 
friend. | L' Eftrange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by which 
two bodies are held together. | 

To the uppermoſt of theſe there ſhould be faſ- 
tened a ſharp graple, or cramp of iron, which may 
be apt to take hold of any place where it lights. 

8 Villins. 
CRAur, kramp'. adj. Difficult; knotty: a 
low term. lerne 
To CRAur, krämp'. v. a. [from the noun-] 
1. To pain with cramps or twitches. 
2 contracted limbs were cramp d, ev'n 
then | 
A wateriſh humour ſwell'd, and 00z'd again. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To reftrain; to confine; to obſtruct ; to 
hinder, 


It is impoſſible to conceive the number of in- 


conveniencies that will enſue, if borrowing be 
cramped, | | Bacon. 
There are few but find that ſome companies be- 


numb and cramp them, ſo that in them they can” 


neither ſpeak nor do any thing that is handſome. 
; Glanville's Scepfis. 
He who ſerves has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon 
his ſpirits, which, even in the midſt of action, 
cramps and ties up his activity. South's Sermons. 
Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
ſenſe of prophecies. - 
The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects 


into as narrow a ſpace as they can, and for reducing 


the whole extent of a ſcience into a few general 
- maxims, | Acdulſan on Italy. 
M.,aarius uſed all endeavours for depreſſing the 
nobles, and raiſing the people, particularly for 
cramping the former in their power of judicature. 


. No more 5 

Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp d with cold, 

But full of life, and vivifying ſoul. | 
' Thomſon's Spring. 

3. Ta bind with crampirons. 


- and .] The torpedo, which benumbs the 
hands of thoſe that touch it. 


CRA'MP1RON, kramp'-t-arn. 2. / [from cramp | 


and iron.] See CRAur, ſenſe 3. 
CRA'NAGE, kri/-nidzh. . /. [cranagium, low 
Lat.] A liberty to uſe a crane for draw- 
ing up wares from the veſſels, at any creek 
of the ſea or Wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it. It ſignifies alſo the money 
paid and taken for the ſame, 


« 


Burnet's Theory. | 


Swift, | 


| 


— 


Coavell. 


1. A bird with a lon 


2. An inſtrument made with ropes, 


3. A fiphon; a crooked 


CRANK, krink'. adj. 


CrRA'NKNESS, Erink'-nls, 
1. Health; vigour, © 


| CRA 
CRANE, kri'n. 1. / [cnan, Sax. 


beak. 8 04 
Like a craze, or a ſwallow, ſo did I chatter, 


Tſaieh, 
Mili. 


ulli 
and hooks, by which great weights — 
raiſed, 

In caſe the mould about it be ſo ponderous 25 
not to be removed by any ordinary force, you ma 
then raiſe it with a craze. Martin, 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 
The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane. Themſon's Autumy, 


Pipe for drawing 


That ſmall infantry warr'd on by cranes. 


liquors out of a caſk. 


CRANES-BILL, kra'nz-bll. 1. /. [from cane 


and bill. 


1. An herb. | 
2. A pair of pincers terminating in a point, 


uſed by ſurgeons. 


CRA'NIUM, kri-nyam. . /. [Lat.] The ſxull. 


In wounds made by contuſion, when the ge. 
nium is 2 little naked, you ought not preſently to 
crowd in doſſils; for if that contuſed fleſh be well 
digeſted, the bone will incarn with the wound 
without much difficulty. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


CRANK, krank. »./. [This word is perhaps 


a contraction of crane- nech, to which it 
may bear ſome reſemblance, and is part of 
the inſtrument called a crane.) 


I. A crank is the end of an iron axis turned 


ſquare down, and again turned ſquare to 
the firſt turning down; ſo that on the laſt 
turning down a leather thong is lipt, to 
tread the treddle-wheel about. Moxon, 


2. ANY bending or winding paſſage. 


end it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart to th ſeat o th brain; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, 


From me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they live. 


ing, in any manner, the form or meaning 
of a word. wit 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple fleck. 


from onktranck, Dut. 
Skinner. 


I. Healthy; ſprightly : ſometimes corrupt- 


ed to cranky. Not in uſe. | 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bcaren the crag ſo {tiff and ſo ſtate 
As cockle on his dunghill crowing cranle. Spenſer. 


2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank, 
+ when, by the form of its bottom, or by 


being loaded too much above, it is liable 
to be overſet. [from 4ranch, Dut. fick.] 


To CRA'NKLE, krank'l. v. n. [from crank, as 


it ſignifies ſomething bent.] To run in and 
out; to run in flexures and windings. 
See how this river comes me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beſt of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 
| iShateſp. Henry IV. 


To CRA/NKLE, kränk I. v. a; To break into 


unequal ſurfaces; to break into angles. 
| Old Vaga's ſtream, 

Forc'd by the ſudden Hock, her wonted track 
For ſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 
Crankling her banks. Philips. 


CRA'NKLES; krink'ls. 7. , [from the verb,] 


Inequalities ; angular prominences. 


2. Diſpoſition 


— 


Shakeſp. Cerislanus. 
3. Any conceit formed by twiſting or chang- 


Milken, 
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loud ſudden mixed ſound, as of many 


CRA 


2. Diſpoſition to overſet. . 
Cia/nwied, krin'-nfd. adj. [from crany.] 
Full of chinks. 7 
A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannicd hole or chink. Shakeſp. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ; but 
ſomewhat rougher chopt and crannied, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam's teeth. 


NN, krin'-nf. u. ſ. [cren, Fr. crena, 
ay Achink; à cleft 5 a fiſſure. 

The eye of the underſtanding is like the eye of 

the ſenſe; for as you may ſee great objects thro 


| 


{ſmall crannics or holes, ſo you may ſee great axioms 
of nature through and contemptible in- 
_ Kances, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


And therefore beat and laid about, 
To find a cramy to creep out. Hudibras. 
In a firm building, the cavities ought not to be 
"Sed with rubbiſh, but with brick or ſtone, fitted 
to the crannics. Drydas. 
Within the ſoaking of water and ſprings, with | 
ſtreams and currents in the veins and crannics. 
4074194514 Burnet's Theory. 
He ſkipped from room to room, ran up ſtairs 
und down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, | 
"at he peeped into every cranny. 
8 =D” oe Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull. 
Kar kri'p. u. . [(crepay, low Lat.] A 
$ in luff, looſely woven, of which the dreſs 
of the clergy is ſometimes made. 
ond nd proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
or With fifty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 
Nei on? Swift, 
Io thee I often call'd in vain, I 
+: Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape. Swift. 
Tis from high life high characters are drawn; 
A ſaint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 


| CrAa'rULENCE, krip-ti-lens. Nh. fo [crapula a 


ſurfeit, Lat.] Drunkenneſs ; ſickneſs by 
intemperance. Dif. 
Cra'yvLovs, krä'p-ü-läs. adj. [crapulsſus, 


Lat.] Drunken; intemperate; fick with | 


_ intemperance. Dia. 
To CRASH, krisb'. v. n. [a word probably 
formed from the thing.] To make a loud 


complicated noiſe, as of many things fall- | 


ing or breaking at once. ; 
There ſhall be a great coraſoing * hills. 
| i. 10. 
When convulſions cleave the lab' ring earth, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes . | 
. 5 Nit. 
To CxAsu, krish'. v. a. To break or bruiſe. 
My maſter is the great rich Capulet; and if 
you be not of the houſe of Montague, I pray you 
come and craſb a cup of wine. Shateſp. 
Mr. Warburton has it, cruſh a cup of wine. 
To craſh, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry: a 
weraſb being a word ſtill uſed in ſome coun- 
. ties for a merry bout. It is ſurely better 
to read crack, See CRACK. 


casu, krash'. u. ſ. [from the verb.] A 


[ 


things broken at the ſame time. 
Senſeleſs Ilium, 
Sceming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his haſe; and, with a hideous-crofb, 
Takes priſker Pyrrhus ear. Shakeſp. Hom!et. 
Moralizing ſat Icby the hazard-table: I looked 


upon the uncertairity e decay of beau- 


N 


ftp, and the craſs of worlds, with as much con- 
Pope. 


tempt as ever Plato did. > IX 
CRA SIS, kri'-8iz. n. ſ. [xp#oy.] Tempera- 
ture; conſtitution arifing from the various 

* ies of humours. CE 
fancies of men are ſo immediately diver- 


filied bythe individual crofes, that every man owns 


kim. Glanville. 


- Tomething wherein none is like 
* FY * ; 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


. 


C R A 

A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luſt, | 
and anger; as theſe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar craſi and conſtitution of the blood and 
ſpirits. South, 

CRASS, kras'. adj. [crafſus,, Lat.) Groſs ; 
coarſe ; not thin ; not comminuted ; not 
ſubtle ; not conſiſting of ſmall parts. 

Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, 
with noiſe and emication; as alſo a craſ and 
fumid exhalation, cauſed from the combat of the 
ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of 


aquafortis. Breton Vulgar Errours. 
Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 

reſtrial matter, ſo as not to be diſcoverable by hu- 

man in ; or, if diſcoverable, ſo diſffuſed and 


ſcatteredamongſt the craſſer and more unprofitable 
matter, that it would never be poſlible to ſeparate 
and extract it. Weoodward's Nutural Hiſtory. 
Cra'ss1TUDE, kräs“-sy-tüd. . /. [craffitudo, 
Lat.] Groſſneſs; coarſeneſs; thickneſs. 
They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 
paper or parchment ; for, if they have a greater 
crafſitude, they will alter in their own body, though 
they ſpend nor. Bacon, 
The Dead Sea, which vomiteth up bitumen, 1s 
of that craſſitude, as living bodies, bound hand and 
foot, caſt into it, have been born up, and not 
' ſunk. Bacern's Natural Hiſtory. 
The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the 
ſea, is ſuſtained therein partly by the greater craſ- 
fitude and gravity of the ſea-water, and partly by 
its conſtant agitation. Wedward, 
CRASTINA'T10N, kris-ty-nJ-shan. u. /. [from 
cras, Lat. to-morrow.] Delay. Did. 
CRATCH, kritsh'. 2. /. [creche, Fr. crates, 
Lat.] The paliſaded frame in which hay 


1s put for cattle. | 


When, being expelled out of Paradiſe by reaſon 
of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; 1 
was incloſed in the virgin's womb, I was laid in 
the cratch, I was wrapped in ſwathling-cloaths. 
| Hakewill on Providence. 
Crava'r, kri-vit'. n. . [of uncertain ety- 
mology-] A neckcloth ; any thing worn 
about the neck. 
Leſs delinquents have been ſcourg'd, 
And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 
Which others for cravats have worn 
About their necks, and took a turn. Hudibras. 
The reſtrictives were applied, one over another, 
to her throat: then we put her on a cravat. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 


{ To CRAVE, kri'v, v. a. [cnapian, Sax.) 


1. To aſk with earneſtneſs; to aſk with ſub- 
miſſion; to beg; to entreat. 

What one petition is there found in the whole 
Litany, whereof we ſhall ever be able at any time 
to ſay, that no man living needeth the e or 
benefit therein craved at God's hands? Hooker. 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their pardons; 
But for the mutable rank-ſcented many, 

Let them regard me as I do not flatter. | 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
The poor people, not knowing where to hide 
themſelves from the fury of their enemies, nor of 
whom to crave help, fled as men and women diſ- 
mayed. - MKiolles. 
I would crave leave here, under the word action, 
to comprehend the forbearance too of any action 
propoſed. Locke, 
Each ardent nymph the riſin 
Each ſhepherd's pray 'r retards the parting waves. 


Prior. 

2. To aſk inſatiably. 3 * 
The ſubjects arm d, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave. 


| | 7 Denbam. 

Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 

ls ever craving, and will fill Pe 17 | | 
Who cheats for halfpence, a doffs his coat 


3. To long; to wiſh unreaſonably. 4 


- Fs 


ws". 


current craves, . 


| 


To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? Dryd. Perfius. 


CRA 

Levity puſhes us on from one vain deſire to an- 
other, in a regular viciſſitude and ſucceſſion of 
cravings and ſatiety. L' Eftrange. 

He is actually under the power of a temptation. 
and the ſway of an impetuous luſt ; both hurrying 
him to ſatisfy the cravings of it by ſome wicked 
action. ; South, 

4. To call for importunately, 
Beſtow 

Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

The antecedent concomitants and effects of 
ſuch a conftitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantities; four eructations, and a craving appe- 
tite, eſpecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſub- 
ſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


5. Sometimes with for before the thing ſought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more would prove 
This heart too little, that too great. Suclling. 


CRA'VEN, kri'vn. #. /. [derived by Skinner 
from crave, as one that craves or begs his 

life: perhaps it comes originally from the 
noiſe made by a conquered cock.) 

1. A cock conquered and difpirited, 

What, is your creſt a coxcomb? 
——A. combleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like a craven. 

Shalsſp. 
2. A coward; a recreant; a weak-hearted 
ſpiritleſs fellow. ; 

Is it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 

Ile is a craven and a villain elſe, Shak. H. v. 
CRA'VEN, kra'yn. adj. Cowardly ; baſe. 

Upon his coward breaſt 

A bloody croſs, and on his craven creſt 
A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diverſly. . 

Whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple, 
Of thinking too preciſely on th' event; 
A thought which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
wiſdom, 

And ever three parts coward. Shag. Hamlat. 

Yet if the innocent ſome mercy find, 

From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed; 

His noble foes durſt not his craven kind 
Exaſperate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, 


To CRA'VEN, kri'vn, v. a. [from the noun.) 
To make recreant or cowardly. 
| Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That cravens my weak hand. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
CRA'VER, kra'-vir. 2. ſ. [from crave.] An 
inſatiable aſker. It is uſed in Clariſſa. 
To CRAUNCH, krintsh'. v. a. [ſchrantſen, 
Dut. whence the vulgar ſay more pro- 
erly to ſcraunch.] To cruſh in the mouth. 
he word is uſed by Swift. 
Craw, kra'. 7. /. [kroe, Dan.] The crop 
or firſt ſtomach of birds. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminution - 
of the meat in the mouth; but, in ſuch as are 
not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed into 
the crop or crazs, or at leaſt into a kind of ante- 
ſtomach, which I have obſerved in W any, eſpe- 
cially piſcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation. 

Cra'wrFisn, kra'-flsh. 2. / [ſometimes writ- 
ten crayfi/h, properly crevice ; in Fr. ecre- 
viſſe.] A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh found in 
brooks ; the ſmall lobſter of freſh water. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the crauſiſo, the hodmandod or dodman, 


Spenſer. 


and the tortoiſe. 22 Bacon. 
Let me to crack live crewf/b recommend. Pope. 
The comm on crawfifh, and the ſea cra: 


fi, both produce the ſtones called | Hill. 

To-CRAWL, kral. v. u. {krielen, Dut.} | 

1. To creep; to move with/aflow motion; 
to move without riſiaꝶ from the ground, ac 
A worm. r =& 


—— n . 


c R A 


1 faw them under a mantling vine, 
W IS 22 en ang Jon, 
a | ilton. 


That crawling inſet, who from mud began; 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man ! 


Dryden. 
The ſtreams, but juſt contain'd within their 
bounds, 


By flow degrees into their channels crawl; 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall. Dryden. 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by 
feeling, as it crawl; from one thing to another. 
Grew's Cofmolegia. 
The vile worm, that yeſterday began 
To craui; thy fellow-creature, abject man. Prior. 
2+ To move weakly and ſlowly, or timorouſly. 
Tis our firſt intent | 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
While we unburthen'd craw! tow'rd death. 
| Shaheſp. King Lear. 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes; 


and ſecretly crawling up the battered walls of the | 


fort, got into it. .  Kinolles. 
For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
* leiſure, and crawled cloſe by the ſhore- ſide. 
Heylyn. 
A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave; 
Thy dwindled legs ſeem cratviing to a grave. 
, Dryden's Fuvenal. 
He was hardly able to cratol about the room, 
far leſs to look after a troubleſome buſineſs. 


Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and vain ! 
A. while he crawls upon the earth, 
Then ſhrinks to earth again. Pope. 


Jt will be very neceſſary for the threadbare 
 gownman, and cvery child who can cratul, to 
watch the fields at harveſt-time. Swift. 
3. To advance flowly and flily. 
| Cranmer 
Hath cratul' d into the favour of the king, 
And is his oracle. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
4. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
Refle& upon that litter of abſurd opinions that 
erawl about the world, to the diſgrace of reaſon. 
South. 
How will the condemned ſinner then craw! 
forth, and appear in his filth, before that undefiled 
tribunal ? South, 
Behold a rev'rend ſire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 
Crawl through the ſtreet, ſhov'd on, or rudely 
reſs d 10 
By his — ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd ! Pope. 
Cra'wLER, kri'-lar. v. ſ. [from crawl.) A 
creeper; any thing that creeps. | 
CraA'yFiSH, kri-flsh. u. / [See Crhaweiss.] 
The river lobſter. | 
Ihe cure of the muriatick and armoniack ſalt- 
neſs requires flimy meats; as ſnails, tortoiſes, 
_- Jellies, and crap. Floyer. 
CA ron, kri-un.  /.[crayon, Fr.] 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to draw 
lines with. © pg 
Let ao day paſs over you without drawing a 
line; is to fay, without working, without 
giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


24. A drawing or deſign done with a pencil 


or crayon. | | 
To CRAZE, krà'z. v. a. [ecraſer, Fr. to break 
to pieces. 8 
1. To break; to cruſh ; to weaken. 

In this conſideration, the anſwer of Calvin unto 
Farrel, concerning the children of popiſh parents, 
doth ſeemed crazed. -S = Hooker. 

Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, Lyſander, yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. Shakeſp. 
120 Tit gengch of years, 
And ſedentary nunibneſs, craze my limbs. Milton. 


CRE 


I Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton. 
2. To powder. | 
The tin ore paſſeth to the crazing mill, which, 
between two grinding ſtones, bruiſeth it to a fine 
ſand. Carew's Survey. 
3. To crack the brain; to impair the intel- 
tellect. 
„ I lov'd him, friend, ? 
No father his ſon dearer, true, to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits. Shak, X. Lear. 
Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 
a choſen diſtraction ; and every ſinner does wilder 
and more extravagant things than any man can 
do that is crazed and out of his wits ; only with 


1 >. Tillotſon. 

CRA'ZEDNESS, kri'-zEd-nis. n. . [from 
crazed.) Decrepitude ; brokenneſs ; di- 
minution of intellect. 

The nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, ſo 
likewiſe of the people in the crazedneſs of their 
minds, poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontentment 
at things preſent, is to imagine that any thing 
would help them. Hooker. 
| CRA'ZINESS, kra'-zy-nls. 2. / [from crazy.] 

I, — of being crazy; imbecility; weak- 

neis. 

Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to 
hold them as one ſhould do a wolf by the ears; 


to many of them, 
{ 2. Weakneſs of intelleR. 
CRA'ZY, kra'-zy. adj. [ecraze, Fr.] 
| ; 
{ x. Broken; decrepit. 
Come, my lord, 
We will beſtow yon in ſome better place, 
Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. Shak. Hen. VI. 
When people are crazy, and in diſorder, it is 
natural for them to groan. L' Eftrange. 
2. Broken-witted ; ſhattered in the intellect. 
The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſea and half the land, | 
And over moiſt and crazy brains, 
In high ſpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudibras, 
3. Weak ; feeble ; ſhattered. = 
Phyſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, | 
Patch an old building, not a new create. Dryden. 
Were it poſſible that the near approaches of eter- 
nity, whether by a mature age, a crazy conſtitu- 
tion, or a violent ſickneſs, ſhould amaze ſo many, 
had they truly conſidered. Vale. 
CREAGHT, kré'ght. u. /. [An Iriſh word.] 
| In theſe faſt places, they kept their creaghts, or 
herds of cattle, living by the milk of the cow, 
without huſbandry or tillage. Davies on Irdand. 
To CREAGHT, kre'ght. v. u. 
| It was made penal to the Engliſh to permit the 
Iriſh to creagbt or graze upon their lands, or preſent 
them to eccleſiaſtical benefices: Davies on Ireland. 
To CREAK, kr&k. v. n. [corrupted from 
crack.| 


1. To make a harſh protracted noiſe. 


— 


: 


| 


ol ſilks, betray thy poor heart to women. 


No door there was th* unguarded houſe to keep, 
| On creating hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. Dryd. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed of animals. 

The creating locuſts with my voice conſpire, 


They fried with heat, and I with fierce defire. 
CREAM, kré'm. 1. /. [cremor, Lat.] 


when it is cold, floats on the top, and is 
changed by the agitation of the churn into 
butter; the flower of milk. | 
| It is not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Pour bugle eyeballs, nor your cheek of cream, 
| That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, Shas. 


* BS”; 


| 


this ſad difference, that he knows better what he 


nor will I ſpeak now of the crazineſs of her title 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 


Let not the creating of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


— 


| 


þ 


| Dryden. | 


1. The unctuous or oily part of milk, which, 1 


” 


| 


2+ It is uſed for the beſt part of any 


CRE ANCE, kre 


Neſuſe myſelf what I had forc'd from fate? 


CRE 


I am as vigilant as a cat to ſteal cream, 


» | 1, Shakeſp, H. 
Cream is matured and made to 2 ry lv, 


putting in cold water; which, as Fal 

getteth down the whey. Bacon, Natura! Hi,, 
How the drudging goblin ſwet, EP 

To earn his n ſet; 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn 

His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. Mil 
Let your various creams incircled be 85 


With ſwelling fruit, juſt raviſh'd from the tree. 


Kin 5 
y ſeparates 
a thinner, 
d tkimmeg 
Arbuthnit on Aliment, 


Milk, ſtanding ſome time, natural! 
into an oily liquor called cream; and 


blue, and more ponderous liquor, calle 
milk. 


thing: 
as, the cream of a jeſt. 


To CREAM, kre'm. v. . [from the noun,] 


To gather cream, 
There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit. 
Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice, 


To CrEam, kre'm. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To ſkim off the cream. 


2. To take the flower and quinteſſence of 


any thing: ſo uſed ſomewhere by Su. 


CREAM-FACED, kr@m-flst. adj. [cream and 


faced.) Pale; coward-looking. 


Thou cream-fac'd lown, 


Where got'ſt thou that gooſe-look ? 
Shakeſp. Ma-leth, 


CrE'Aamy, kre'-my. adj. [from cream.) Full 


of cream; having the nature of cream. 
u. h. [Fr.] Is, in fal- 
conry, a fine ſmall line, faſtened to a 
hawk's leaſh when ſhe is firſt lured. 


| CREASE, kre's. »./. [from creta, Lat. chalk, 


Skinner.) A mark made by doubling ary 
thing, 


Men of great parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, 


. becauſe they go out of the common road: Ion 


deſired lord Bolingbroke to obſerve, that the clerks 
uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt edge, to divide 
2 which cut it even, only requiring a ſtrong 

nd ; whereas a ſharp penknife would go out of 


the creaſe, and disfigure the paper. Swift, 


To CREASE, kre's. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to- 
leave the impreſſion, 


To CREA'TE, kr&-#'t. v. a. Ceres, Lat.] 
1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to exiſt. 


In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth. n : Geneſes. 

We having but imperfect ideas of the operations 
of our minds, and much imperfecter yet of the 
operations of God, run into great difficulties 
about free created agents, which reaſon cannot 
well cxtricate itſelf out of. Locle. 


2. To produce; to cauſe; to be the occa- 


fion of, | | 
Now is the time of help: your eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight. 
| Shakſp. 
His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was like 
enough to betray him to great errours and many 
enemies. | King Charles, 
They eclipſe the cleareſt truths by difficulties 


of their own creating, or no man could miſs his 


way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Picly. 
None knew, till guilt created fear, | 
What darts or poifon'd: arrows were. 
\ | Roſcommon. 
Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 


6 D ” Aurengrebe. 
. 
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2. Any thing created. 
5 | 3 the world, and all the creatures in it, 


CRE 


pſtinence is troubleſome to acid conſli- 
3 by the uneaſincſs it creates in the ſtomach. 


Arbuthnet. 
et. 
* I'S baſe the iſſue there create 
Ever ſhall be fortunate. Sbaleſp. 


o inveſt with any new character. 
3 7 my knights o' th' battle: I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 


dignities becoming your eſtates. 
* nd Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


5. To give any new qualities; to put any 

thing m a new ſtate. 
The beſt Britiſh undertaker had but a propor- 
tion of three thouſand acres for himſelf, with 
power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 
Davies on Ireland. 


Ceta'TION, kré-A-shün. 2. /. from create.] 
1. The act of creating or conferring exiſt- 
* the immenſity of the Divine Love, 
expreſſed in all the emanations of his providence; 
in his creation, in his conſervation of us. Taylor, 
2. The act of inveſting with new qualities or 
character: as, the creation of peers. 
3. The things created ; the univerſe. 
As ſubjects then the whole creation came, 
And from their natures Adam them did natne, 
6 : Denham. 
Such was the ſaint, who ſhone with ev'ry grace, 
Reflecting, Moſes-like, his maſter's face : 
ſaw his image lively was expreſs'd, 
And his own work as his creation bleſs d. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Nor could the tender new creation bear 
Th' exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year. 
; Dryden's Virgil. 
In days of yore, no matter where or when, 
Before the low creation ſwarm' d with men. Parael. 
4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. | 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to ſight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 
„213 Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Cxea/T1IVE, kre-X-tlv. adj. [from creates] 
1. Having the power to create. | 
But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide 


thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeſt beam. Thomſon's Spring. 


2. Exerting the act of creation. 
Io trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the firſt inſtance, and of his creative power, is 
a reſearch too great for mortal enquiry. South, 
CREA Ton, kre-X-tor. u. . Lereator, Lat.] The 
being that beſtows exiſtence. 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors ; let in 
The great creator, from his work return d 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world. Mili. 
When you lie down, cloſe your eyes with a 
ſort prayer, commit yourſelf into the hands of 
your faithful creator; and when you have done, 
\ truſt him with yourſelf, as you muſt do when you 
are dying. Taylor” Guide to Devotion. 
as 5 ia kr&-tshar. . /. [creaturay low 


I, A being, not ſelf-exiſtent, but created. by 
the ſupreme power. | 
Were theſe perſons idolaters for the worſhip 
they did not give to the creator, or for the wor- 
ſhip they did give to his creatures ? Stilling fleet. 


God's firit creaturewas light. Bacon News Atl. 


acknowledged. in many reſpects to be. 


' Tillotſon. 
3. An animal, not human. 

The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in killing creatures vile, as cats and 
dogs, G | alp. Cymbeline. 


| 


CRY 


14. A general term for man. | 


Yet crime in her could never creature find; 
But for his love, and for her own ſelf ſake, 
She wander'd had from one to other Ind. Spenſer. 
Moſt curſed of all creatures under ſky, 
Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lie. Spenſer. 


| Though he might burſt his lungs to call for 


help, 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him. Roſcommon, 


5. A word of contempt for a human being. 
Hence! home, you idle creatures, get you home: 
Is this a holiday ? Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
He would into the ſtews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. Shakeſp.. Rich. III. 
I've heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions. 
Shale. Hamlet. 
Nor think to-night of thy ill nature, 
But of thy follics, idle creature. , Prior. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature, 
given up to the ambition of fame. Pope, 
6. A word of petty tenderneſs. 
And then, Sir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand; 
Cry, Oh ſweet creature! and then kiſs me hard, 
Sba ſeſp. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe ? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the ſkies. 
a Dryden's-Virgil. 
Some young creatures have learnt their letters 
and ſyllables by having them paſted upon little 
tablets. Watts. 
7. A perſon who owes his riſe or his fortu 
to another. 
He ſent to colonel Maſſey to ſend him men,, 
which he, being a creature of Eſſex's, refuſed. 
Clarendon. 


| The duke's creature he deſired to be eſteemed. 


Clarendon. 

Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 
To juſtify their grace, their creatures praiſe. Dryd. 
'Fhe deſign was diſcovered by- a perſon whom 
every body knows to be the creature of a certain 
great man. | Sift. 


creature.) Having the qualities of a crea- 
ture; : 


The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in- 


ther. - Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 
CRE/BRITUDE, kreb-ri-tad. n: , (from cre- 
ber frequent, Lat.] Frequentneſs. Dic. 
C&E'BROVUS, kreb'/-rus. adj. [from creber, Lat.) 
Frequent. | Did. 


CRE'DENCE, kre-dEns: n../- [from credo, 
Lat. credence, Norman Fr.] 
1. Behef; credit. | 
Ne let it ſeem that credence this exceeds, 
For he that made the ſame was known right well 
To have done much more admirable deeds; 
It Merlin was. ; Spenſer, 
Love and wiſdom, 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample credence. Sbaleſp. 
They did not only underhand give out that this 
was the true earl; but the friar, finding ſome 
credence in the people, took boldneſs in the pulpit 
to declare as much. | | Bacen, 
2 That which gives a claim to credit or belief, 
After they had delivered to the king their let- 
ters of credence, they wereled to achamber richly 
furniſhed. een 5 - Hayward." 
CREDE'NDA, kr&-din'-di, . , [Lat.] 
Things to be believed; articles of faith: 
diſtinguiſhed in theology. from agenda, or 


* 


| 


/ 


CRE'ATURELY, kré'-tshür-Iy. ad. [from 


finites, may have finite Proportions to one ano- 


CRE 


Thefe were the great articles and credenda of 
Chriſtianity, that ſo much ſtartled the world. 
South. 
CRE'DENT, kre'-dEnt. adj. [credens, Lat.) 
I. Believing ; eaſy of belief. 
Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 
If with too credent ear you liſt' his ſongs. 
n Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
2. Having credit ; not to be queſtioned, Leſs- 
. proper. 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shak. Meg. for M. 


CREDE'NTIAL, kr&-dEn-sbAl. n. . [from 
credens, Lat.] That which gives a title to 
credit; the warrant upon which belief or 
authority is claimed. 

A few perſons of. an odious and deſpiſed coun- 
try could not have filled the world with believers, 
had they not ſhewn undoubted credentials from 
the Divine Perſon who ſent them on ſuch a meſ- 
ſage. Addiſon on the Chriſtian Religion , 


CREDIBILITY, kred-y-bllV-i-th. 2. {. (from 
credible.) Claim to credit; poſſibility of 
obtaining belief; probability. 

The firſt of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be al- 
together incredible, and the latter to have all the 
credibility and evidence of which a thing of that 
nature is capable. Tillotſon. 

Calculate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and 
conviction, by which the one evidence ſurpaſſeth 
the other. | Atterbury. 


CRE/DIBLE, krèd Abl. adj. [credibilis, Lat.] 
Worthy of credit; deſerving of belief; 
having a juſt claim to belief. 

The ground of credit is the credibility of things 
credited; and things are made credible, either by 
the known condition and quality of the utterer, 
or by the manifeſt likelihood of truth in them 
ſelves. Hooker. 

None can demonſtrate to me, that there is ſuch 
an iſland as Jamaica; yet, upon the teſtimony of 
credible perſons, I am free from doubt. Tillotſon, . 

CRE/DIBLENESS, kred'-ib)-nls. . . [from 
credible.) Credibility; worthineſs of be- 
lief; juſt claim to belief. X 

The credibleneſs of a good part of theſe narra- 
tives has been confirmed to me by a praciſer of 
phyſick. : Boyle. 

Ent DI x, krbd'-Ib-IF, adv. [from credible.] 
In a manner that claims belief. 

This, with the loſs of ſo few of the Engliſh as 
1s ſcarce credible; being, as hath been rather 


confidently than credibly reported, but of one 


man, though not a few hurt. 
CRE DIT, kred'-it. . /. [credit, Fr.] 
I, Belief of; faith yielded to another. 
When the people heard theſe words, they gave 
no credit unto them, nor received them. | 
x Mac. x. 46. 
I may give credit to reports. Addiſon's Spettator, 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride concc.!'d 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd: 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall ſtill believe. Pope. - 


2. Honour; reputation, | 
I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe - 
ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. , Pope. - 
nion. 


3. Eſteem; good opi 
Iluhere is no decaying merchant, or invrard beg- 
gar, hath ſo many tticks to uphold: the credit of 
their wealth, as theſe empty perſons have to 
maintain: the credit of their ſufkczency. © Bacon. 
- His learuing, though a poet ſaid it, 
Before a play, would loſe no credit. - Swift, 
Yes, while 1 live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. 
Coe N Horace. 
4- 88 ; teſtimony; that which procures 
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Bacon, 
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CxE/viTABLY, kred'-It-ib-lF. adv. [from 
creditable.) Reputably ; without diſgrace. | 


2 fame manner, with regard to heaven and my on 


- "Gul. Addiſon's Spectator. 1 


CRE 


We are contented to take this upon your credit, 
and to think it may be. | Hooker. 
The things whictrwe properly believe, be only 
fach as are received upon the credit of divine teſ- 


timony. Fae Heller. 
The author would have done, A. have left 
ſo great a paradox only to the creit af «fingle aſ- 
ſertion. len,  Lache. 


5. Truſt repoſed, with regard to property: 
correlative to debt. n 


Credit is nothing but the ex 
within ſome limited time. 
6. Promiſe iven. | 
Ther * never thought of vidlating the pub- 
lick cream, or of alienating the revenues to other 
uſes than to what they have been thus _—_— 
N Doc 71 


Locke. | 
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7, Influence; power not compulſive; in- 
tereſt, | 4 
She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve vs, 
which was as great as a beloved ſon with a mo- 
* | Sidney. 
They ſent him likewiſe a copy-of their ſuppli- 
cation to the king, and deſired him to uſe his 
credit that a treaty might be entered into. Clarendon. 
Having credit enough with his maſter to pro- 
wide for his own intereſt, he troubled not him- 
| Telf for that of other men. Clarendon. | 


To CRE DIr, 'kred'-It. v. a. [credo, Lat.] | 

1. To believe. 1 
Now I change my mind, 

And partly credit things that do preſage. 

| Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 

To credit the unintelligibility both of this union 
and motion, we need no more than to conſider it. 

a | Glanville. 

2. To'procure credit or honour to any thing. 
May here her monument ſtand ſo, 

To credit this rude age; and ſhow N 

To future times, that even we | 

Some patterns did of virtue ſee. Waller. | 

It was not upon deſign to credit theſe papers, 
nor to compliment a ſociety fo much above flat- 
tex. Glanville. 

* * preſent you credit the church as much by 
our government, as you did the ſchool formerly 

by your wit. South, 
3+ To truſt ; to confide in, d 
4. To admit as a debtor. 2 g 
CRE'DITABLE, kred'-It-4bl. adj. [from credit.) 
Ix. Reputable ; above contempt. "i 

He ſettled him in a good creditable way of liv- 
ing, having procured him by his intereſt one of 
the beſt places of the country. 1 

| Arbuthnot's Foba Bull. 
2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 

The contemplation of things, that do not 
ſerve to promote our happineſs, is but a more 
ſpecious ſort of idleneſs, a more pardonable and 
creditable kind of ignorance. Tillogſon. 

CrE'DITABLENESS, krèd-It-Abl-nls. 2. /. [from 
creditable.] Reputation; eſtimation. 
Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more 
entangling than the creditableneſs and repute of 
cuſtomary vices, ' Decay of Piety. 


ͤä—— 


| 


; 


þ 


Many will chuſe rather to neglect their duty 
ſafely and cre/itably, than to get a broken pate in 
the church's ſervice, only to be rewarded with 
that which will break their hearts too. South. 


- _ Cxne'viToR, kred'-It-thr. a. . [creditor, Lat.] 
1. He to whom a debt is owed ; he that gives 


credit: correlative to debtor. 
There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe 
but bre. | * Shahkeſp. | 
I am ſo uſed to conſider myſelf as creditor and 
debtor, that I often Nate my accounts after the | 


petition of money. 
Toe. Cxrpu'Lirv, kre-di'-l-th. n. /. [credulite, | 


CRE 


No man of honour, as that word is uſually un- 
derſtood, did ever pretend that his honour obliged 
him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his creditors, 
to be uſeful to his country, to do to man- 
kind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, to re- 
gard his word, his promiſe, or his oath. Swift. 

2. One who credits, one who believes. Not 
uſed. - 
Many ſought to feed 

The eaſy creditors of novelties, 

By voicing him alive. Sbaleſp. 
Fr. , credulitas, Lat.] Eafineſs of belief; 
readineſs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being ſubje& to that only 


diſadvantage of honeſt hearts, credulity, was per- | 


ſuaded by him, Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in ſome mea- 

| Lure, be cured, by learning to ſet a high value on 

truth. _ Waits's Logic i. 

CRE'DULOUS, krèd'-u-lüs. adj. [credulus, 

Lat.] Apt to believe; unſuſpecting; ea- 

ſily deceived. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, | 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing harm, | 
That he ſuſpects none. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Who now enjoys thee credulous all go d, | 


Who always vacant, always amiable, | 


Hopes thee, of flattery gales 
Unmindful, hapleſs he, 
T' whom thou untry'd ſeem'ſt fair. Milton. 


; 


| Cxe'DUuLOV8NEsSs, krèd'-u-lüs-nls. 1. /. (from 


credulous.) Aptneſs to believe; credulity. 
CREED, kred. . /. [from credo, the firſt word 
of the apoſtles creed.] 
1. A form of words in which the articles of 
faith are comprehended. 
The larger and fuller view of this foundation 
is ſet down in the creed of the church. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
ſay that one who writes a treatiſe of morality 
ought not to make in it any collection of moral 
precepts ? IL Fiddes's Sermons. 
2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or 
opinion. 
For me, my lords, 
I love him not, nor fear him; there 's my creed. 


R Shateſp.: 
To CREEK, kr&k. v. a. [See To CRRAR. ] To 
make a harſh noiſe. 
| Shall I ſtay here, 


Creeling my ſhoes on the plain maſonry ? Shateſp. 
yr Sy kr&'k. a. F [enecca, Sax. kreke, 
| NEE | 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding coaſt. 
As 8 which with their winding banks do 
P 


Ys | 
© Stopp'd by their creeks, run ſoftly through the | 


plain. Davies. 
They on the bank of Jordan, by a creel, 
Where winds with reeds and oziers whiſp'ring 


play, 3 
Their unexpected loſs and plaints outbreath'd. 


2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove. 
A law was made here to ſtop their paſſage in 
every port and creek. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Any turn, or alley. 
A back- friend, a ſhoulder-clapper; one that 
commands the paſſages of alleys, crecle, and nar- 
row lands. . Shakeſþ. 


CREEK, kre-ky. adj. [from creck.] Full 
of creeks; unequal; winding. 
Who, leaping on the belly of a pot, | 
Pour d forth a water, whoſe outguſhing flood 
Run bathing all the creeky ſhore a-flot, 


Whereon the Trojan prince ſpilt Turnus blood. 
28 Spenſer. | 


To CREEP, krè p. v. a. pret. crept» [cpypan, 
Sax. Arepan, Germ.] ( 1 


Milton. } 


1 


CRE 
1. To move with the bell 
without legs, as a worm. 
4g Ye that walk 
The earth, and ſtately tread, or lowly er 


/ 
| And every creeping thing that creeps the i 


* 9 Mil. 
If they cannot diſtinguiſh ereeping f "142g 

, S, g from flyin 
= them lay down Virgil, and take up Ovid . 
onto, D- 3 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 

ſupports. 

The grottos cool, with ſhady poplars 
And creeping vines on arbours we'd — 0 
Dryden, 
r leaps, 


y to the ground, 


3. To move forward without bounds o 
as inſects. 
4. To move flowly and feebly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-m 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time. 


| 
| 
Sbaleſp. M. 
| Why ſhould a * * 
- 
| 
] 


Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 

By being peeviſh ? Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice 

He who creeps after plain, dull, common ſen; 

is ſafe from committing abſurdities, but can never 

reach the excellence of wit. Dryd. Tyran. Lose. 
5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely, 


| I'll creep up into the chimney, _—— 


| — There they always uſe to diſcharge their 


birding-pie ces: creep into the kiln-hole. 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Wirdjr, 
Whate'er you 

| you are, 

That in this deſart inacceſſible, 

| Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 

Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time, & al. 

| Of this ſort are they which creep into houſes, 

and lead captive filly women. 2 Timothy, ii. 6, 

| Thou makeſt darkneſs, and it is night whereis 

all the beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth. 
Pſalm civ. 10. 

Now and then a work or two has cret in, to 
keep his firſt deſign in countenance, Atterlury, 

6. To move timorouſly without ſoaring, or 
venturing into dangers. 

Paradiſe Loſt is admirable ; but am I there 
fore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 
amongſt his elevations, when it is evident he 
creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred lines 


together ? Dryden, 
We here took a little boat, to creep along the 
ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa. Addiſon on Italy, 


7. To come unexpected; to ſteal forward 
unheard and unſeen. 

By thoſe gifts of nature and fortune he cref:, 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor lilly wow 
It ſeems, the marriage of his brother's wile 

Has crept too near his conſcience, — 
-No, his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady. $ha4. H. VIll. 
Neceſſity enforced them, after they grew full 
of people, to ſpread themſelves, and creep out of 
Shinar, or Babylonia. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
None pretends to know from how remote cor- 
ners of thoſe frozen mountains ſome of thoſe 
fierce nations firſt crept out. Tenple. 
It is not to be expected that every one ſhould 
ard his underſtanding from being impoſed on 
by the ſophiſtry which creeps into moſt of the 
books of argument. Locke, 
8. To behave with ſervility; to fawn; te 
were us'd to 
29 ſend their fmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. . Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefide. 


| CrxE'ePER, kr#-par. 1. J. (from creep.) 


1. A plant that ſupports itſelf by means of 
ſome ſtronger body. 

Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have bo- 

dies not proportionable to their or 


CRE 


. 


they are witders or creepers, 
woodbine. 
3. a" 
kitchens. 
Lind of patten or clog worn by women. 
Fre HOLE, kr&p-hÞ1.-n. J. [creep and bole.) 
1. A hole into which any animal may creep 
to eſcape danger. | 
. A ſubterfuge ; an excuſe. 
CkEEPINGLY, kre p- lng -N. adv. [from creep- 
ing.] Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion's 
mind, was even ſuch as, by each degree of Zel- 
mane s words, creepingly entered into * 8. 
. 8 4 ney. 
Catfe'eLE, krlpl. & /. [from creep.] A lame 
- a cripple. 
We to | 2 world muſt itſelf refer 
As ſuburbs or the microcoſm of her, 
She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead when thou know'ſt 


Bacon. 


uſed to ſlide along the grate in 


this, 
uon know ſt how lame a creeple this world is. 


Donne. 
cru Trion, krè-mà'-shün. n. /. [crematio, 


Lat.] A burning. 
CREMOR, xrè- mur. u. ſ. ¶Lat. ] A milky ſub- 
ſtance; a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. 
The food is ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, 
mingled with diſſolvent juices, it is reduced into a 
chyle or cremor. Ray. 
Cc RATED, kr&-ni-tid. adj, [from crena, 
Lat.] Notched ; indented. _ , 
The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, quite 
round the edges; but not ſtraited down to any 
depth. E E 2 n W, award. 
Carr Ax E, kr&-pin. n. /. [With farriers.] 
An ulcer ſeated in the midſt of the forepart 
of the foot. 1 Farrier's Di#. 
To CRE'PITATE, krep'-l-tat. v. n. [crepito, 
Lat.] To make a ſmall crackling noiſe. 
CxeriTA'TION, krepd-tY-shun. 2. /. [from 
crepitate.} A ſmall crackling noiſe. 
CE vr, krep't. particip. [from creep.] 


There are certain men crept in unawares. Jude. 


This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
Her married elm, had crepi 28 
CREPU/'SCULE, kre- pus“ -k 
culum, Lat.] Twilight. 


puſculum, Lat.] Glimmering ; in a ſtate be- 
tween light and darkneſs. 

A cloſe apprehenſion of the one, might perhaps 
afford a glimmering light and crepuſculous glance 
of the other. rown .. 

The beginnings of philoſophy were in a crepuſ 
aulous obſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce paſt the dawn. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 

CRE'SCENT, kres/-s&nt. adj. [from creſco, 
Lat.] Increaſing ;- growing; in a ſtate of 
increaſe. , 

L have ſeen 
creſcent note. 


him in Britain; he was then of a 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
| 5 With theſe in troop 
Came Aſtoreth, whom the Phœnicians call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns, Mili. 
Cax'sckxr, kres'-8Ent. u. fe Lereſcens, Lat.) 
The moon in her ſtate of increaſe; any 
fimilitude of the moon increafing. 
My pow'r 's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th" fall. Sha. Ant. and Cleop. 
Or Bad4rian fophy, from the horns - 
Of Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat. A4ltor. 
Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the faint creſtent ſhoots by fits before their 
.. 
And two fair cre/cents of tranſlucent horn 
The brows'of all their young increaſe adorn. 


Cax'scry E, krés“-e * adj. 1 
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as ivy, briony, and 


f 


the ground. Pepe. 
I. n. /. {[crepuſ-] 
1 
Cxerv'scuLovs, kré-pùs-kü-làs. adj. [cre- 


| 


| 


But lac'd his creed helm, and ſtrode away. Dryd. 


** 
Pope's Odyſſey. | 
creſco, Lat.] 


-C- R E. 


So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the veil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
Grew, like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet creſcive in his faculty. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 

CrEess, kres'. 1. /, [perhaps from creſco, it 
1 quick grower; naſturtium, Lat.] An 
erb. 

Its flower conſiſts of four leaves, placed in form 
of a croſs: the pointal ariſes from the centre of 
the flower- cup, and becomes a roundiſh ſmooth 
fruit, divided into two cells, and furniſhed with 
ſeeds, generally ſmooth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with ereſſes ſtor d, 
With ſoups unbought, and ſallads, bleſt his board. 

Pope. 
Cre'sSET, kres'-8&t. n. ſ. [croifſette, Fr. be- 
cauſe beacons had croſſes anciently on 
their tops.] A great light ſet upon a bea- 
con, light-houſe, or watch-tower. Hanmer. 
They till raiſe armies in Scotland by car- 
rying about the fire-crols, 
At my nativity 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſparks, . 
Of burning cr&/et-. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
From the arched roof, | 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row | 
Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing rt, fed 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a iky. Milton's Par, Loft. 


CREST, krest'. n. /. [crifta, Lat.] 
1. The plume of feathers on the top of the 
ancient helmet ; the helmet. 

His valour, ſhewn upon our creſts to-day, 
Hath taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Ev'n in the boſom of our adverſaries, 

| Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton calls 


him creſted. 
Others on ground 
Walk'd firm; the creſted cock, whoſe clarion 


ſounds 

The ſilent hours. Milton's Par. Left. 
3. The ornament of the helmet in heraldry. 
Of what eſteem creſts were, in the time of king. 
Edward the Third's reign, may appear by his giv- 
ing an eagle, which he himſelf had formerly born, 
for a creſt to William Montacute, earl of Saliſbury. 
Camden's Remains, 

| The horn; 

It was a creft ere thou waſt born: 
Thy father's father wore it. Sbal. As you like it. 


4. Any tuft or ornament on the. head; as 
ſome which the poets aſſign to ſerpents. 
Their crefts divide, 
And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
: Dryden's Virgil. 
5. Pride; ſpirit ;; fire; courage; loftineſs of 
mien. 
When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſts. Shakeſp.. 


CRre'sSTED, kres'-tid. adj. [from crefl.; criſtia- 
tus, Lat.] | 
1. Adorned. with a plume or creſt, 
The bold Aſcalonites | 
Then grov'ling ſoil'd their creſted helmets in the 
duſt, | Milton. 
At this, for new replies he did not ſtay ; 


4 


4 


2. Wearing a comb. i f 
The cre/ted bird ſhall by experience know, 
| Jove made not him his maſter- piece below. Dryd. 


-CREST-FALLEN, krest'-faln.. adj. Lore/t and 


heartleſs; ſpiritleſs. 
I warrant you, they would whip me with their 
fine wits, till 1 were as-creft:fallen as a dried pear. 
S - Shateſs. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
They prolate their words in a whining kind of 
querulous tone, as if ſtill complaining 


4 


ne 
1 
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CRY 


CrE'STLESS, kreet'-Ils. adj. [from eref.] Not 
dignified with coat-armour; not of any 
eminent family, . | 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third fon to the third Edward king of England, 
Sprung creſtl:ſs ycomen from ſo deep a root. Shak. 


CRETA'CEOUS, kre-tY-sh&s. ad;. 
chalk, Lat.) W wi 
1. Having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 


What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay ; whe- 
ther it be the cretaceous ſalt, the nitrous ſalt, or 
ſome igneous particles, Grew, 

2. Abounding with chalk. 

Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 

Nor froth cretaceous, ſtubborn and jejune. Philips, 


CRETA'TED, kre'-t3-tid. adj. [cretatus, Lat.] 
Rubbed with chalk. Did. 


CRE'VICE, krev'-Is. 1. , [from crever, Fr. 
crepare, Lat, to burſt.] A crack; a cleft ; 
a narrow opening, 
I pricd me through the crevice of a wall, 
When for' his hand he had his two ſons heads. 
Shate/þ. . 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to peep 
at a crevice, and look in at people ſo well em- 
ploy ed. Add iſon . Spectator. 
To CE vier, krev-l's. v. a. [from the noun] 
To crack; to flaw.. 
So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging down to 
pierce with their points, than in the jacent poſture, 
and ſo to crevice the wall. Wotton . Architefure. 
CREW, kröl. z. /. probably from cnud, Sax.] 


I, A company of people affociated for any 
purpoſe :. as gallant crew, for troops. 
| Che e haſe * 
There a noble creto 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every ſide, 3a 
Which with their preſence fair the place much 
beautified. . * Spenſer . 
2. The company of a ſhip. 
Ihe anchors dropp'd, his crew the veſſels moor. 
Dryden's ZEncid. 
3. It is now generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. 
One of the baniſh'd crew, 

I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raiſe 
New troubles. | Milton's Par. Lofts. 
He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow'rds the weſt, ſhall find 
The plain. Milton's Par, Loft. . 

The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 


- 


The Titan race, a rebel crew. | Adiiſen.. 
CREw, kr&. [the preterite of crow.] 
'The cock crew. Bible. 


CRE“ WEL, krö-II. x. /. [Heqvel, Dut.] Yarn: 
twiſted, and wound on a knot or ball. | 
Take filk or crewel, gold or ſilver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. ; 
Walton"s Angler. 
CRIB, .krlb'. n. /. [cnybbe; Sax. crib, . Germ. 
1, The rack or manger of a ſtable. 
Let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall 
ſtand at the king's mefle. Shakeſp. Hamlet... 
The ſteer and lion at one cris ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ſerpents lick the pilgrim's feet. Pope... 
2. The ftall or cabin of an ox, 
3. A ſmall habitation ; a cottage. 
Why rather, ſleep, lieſt thou in ſmoaky cribs, . 
Upon uneaſy pallets ſtretching the, 
Than in the perſum'd chambers of the great? 
| | l Shabeſp. L 


Full. ] Dejected; ſunk ; diſpirited ; cowed ; 1 To.Cr1s, krib', v. a. [from the noun.] 'fo 


ſhut up in a narrow-habitation ; to confine ;, 


Now I am cabbin'd, crib#, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſp. Mach. 


Cx1'BBAGE, krib-bldzh. . . Ame cards. 


CR1'BBLE, kri'bl, 1. . Leribrum, JA corn- 
ens. „ 115, 1». e 1 Di. 


; 


they were 
| and creft-fallen... © © 649 500, — 


1 


Canna Tiox,, 


\ 


CRI 


CrinrA'TION, kri-bri'-shiin, u. f. [eribra, | 


Lat.] The act of ſifting, or ſeparating by a 
, fieve. ö 
Crick, krik. =. . 


1. {from cricco, Ital.] The noiſe of a door. 


2. {from cnycey Sax. a ſtake.] A painful ſtiſf· 


neſs in the neck. 


© Cxr'cxET, krik'-kit. 1. /. [krekch, from tre- 


ken to make a noiſe, Dut.] 


- 3- An inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 


— 


_ ovens aud fireplaces. 2 1 
Didſt thou not hear a noiſe F—— 
I heard the owl ſcream, and the crichert cry. 


| Shakeſp. 
Far from all reſort of mich, 
Save the criclet on the 1 Milton. 
The folemn deith-watch click d the hour the 
died, 


And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney ied.” Gay, 


a. [from cnyce, Sax, a ſtick.) A ſport, at which | 


the contenders drive a ball with fticks in 
oppoſition to each other. 
The judge, to dance, his brother ſerjcant call; 
The ſenator at cricket urge the ball. Pope. 
3. [from kriechen, Germ. to creep. ] A low 
ſcat or ſtool. | 
CarcxtTinG Apple, krik'-E-ting-Apl. 1. J. 
A ſmall _ of apple. | 
Ca1't, kri'-ar, u. / 
whoſe bufineſs is to cry or make proclama- 
He openeth his mouth like a crier. Eccl. xx. 15. 
The criers command filence, and the whole 
multitude preſent ſtand in a ſuſpenſe. 
| BrerewooJd on Languages. 
| The crier calls aloud 
-Our old nobility of Trojan blood, . 
Who babe among the crowd ſor their precarious 
ood. ES Dryden. 
CRIME, kri'm. 2. /. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
An act contrary to right; an offence; a 
great fault; an act of wickedneſs. 
- High God, be witneſs that I guiltleſs am; 
But if yourſelf, Sir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crime do not it cover, but diſcloſe the ſame. 


Spenſer. 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, 
Of taſting. N Milton. 
Like in puniſhment | 
As in their crime. Milton. 


No crime was thine, if *tis no crime to love. Pope. 
CrrMmEFULl, kri'm-fal. adj. [from crime and 
Full.) Wicked; criminal; faulty in a high de- 
gree; contrary to duty; contrary to virtue. 
Vou proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature. Shak, Hamlet. 
aCRIMELESS, kri'm-lls. adj. [from crime.) Iu- 
nocent ; without crime. | 
My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs. 

VAN, Sbaleſp. Henry VI. 
CaxrnmixAl, krim'-In-ntl. adj. [from crime.] 
1. Faulty.;z\ contrary to right; contrary to 

duty; contrary to law. | 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atreſt, 
That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal. Spenſer. 
What we approve in our friend, we can Kardly 
he induced to think criminal in ourſclves. Rogers. 
2. 2 tainted with crime ; not innocent. 
ders us-crimiizal in the fight of God. 


Ropers. 


3. Not civil: as, a criminal proſecution ; the | 


criminal law. | 


'Cr1'mInAL, krim'-In-ndl. 2. /. [from crime. ] 


Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal. Lryd:n's Span. Fr. 


2. A man guilty of a crime. £, 


All three perſons that had held chief place of 


- autkority in their countri.s; all chr e ruined, not 


| 


C R 
by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by juſtice and 
ſentence, as delinquents and criminals, Bacen. 


CarMINALLY, krim'-In-nél-Iy. adv. [from 
criminal. ] Not innocently ; wickedly ; guil- 


J. . 
As out thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they 
may be criminally employed on all. Rogers. 
Ca MIN ALNESs, krim'-in-nel-nls. 2. /. [from 
criminal.] Guiltineſs; want of innocence. 


Ca INI A“ Trion, krim-In-nä'-shun. . /. (cri- 
minatio, Lat.] The act of accuſing; accu- 
ſation; arraignment ; charge. 


CxrMinNaTORY, krim-in-ni-tir-ry.adj.[from 
crimina, Lat.] Relating to accuſation ; ac- 
cufing ; cenſorious. 

Czxrmixoves, krim'-In-nns. adj. [criminaſus, 

— Wicked; iniquitous; enormcully 
"puilty. ; 
The puniſhment that belongs to that great and 
crieifihous guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
chim to all mercies, which are made over to him 


from cry.] The officer 


negle& of any of the relative dutics, ren- | 


| | cordingly crimpled them uP. 


by Chriſt. Hammond. 


Crxr'MInNOUSLY, krim'-In-us-ly. adv. [from 
eriminous.)] Enormoully ; very wickedly. 
/ Some particular duties of piety and charity, 
which were molt criminoyſly omitted before. 
Wa Hammond. 
Crr/MINOUSNESS, krim'-[n-as-nls. 2. / [from 
criminous.] Wickedneſs; guilt ; crime. 

I could never be convinced of any ſuch crimi- 
nouſneſs in him, as willingly to expoſe his life to the 
ſtroke of juſtice, and malice of his enemies. 

King Charles. 
CMOS, krim'zn, adj. [crimefino, Ital.; 
commonly written as it is pronounced, 
crimſon.) A ſpecies of red colour. 
Upon her head a crimo/in coronet, 
With damaſk roſes and daffadilies ſet, 
Bay leaves between, 
And primroſes green, 
Embelliſh the white violet. Spenſer's Paſtoral:, 


Catur, krimp”. adj. [from crumble, or crimble.] 


t. Friable ; brittle; eaſily crumbled ; eafily 
reduced to powder. | 


Now the fowler, warn d | 


By theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades. Philips, 
2. Not conſiſtent ; not forcible : a low cant 
word. 

The evidence is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear 
backwards and forwards, and contradict them- 
ſelves; and his tenants ſtick by him. | 

| Arbutbnet . Jobn Bull. 

To CRTM ILE, krlmp I. v. a. [from rumple, 

crumple, crimple.] To contract; to corru- 
gate; to cauſe to ſhrink or contract. 

He paſſed the cautery through them, and ac- 
Wiſ:man's Surgery. 
CRIMSON, krim'zn. 1. J. [crimoſino, Ital. 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. 

As.crimſon ſeems to be little elſe than a very deep 

red, with an eye of blue; fo ſome kinds of red 
ſeem to be little elſe than heightened yellow. 

; Boyle on Colours. 
.. © Why does the ſoil endue 

The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue? Prior. 
2. Red in general. a 

Can you blame her chen, being a maid yet 
roſed over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if 
ſhe. deny the appearance of a naked blind boy, in 
her naked. ſeeing ſclf ? Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Beauty's enfign yet $4 

Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks. Shateſp. 
The crimſon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 

And the diſdainful foul came ruſhing through the 

wound. Deyden : /Eneid, 


To Car uso, krim'zn. u. a. [from the noun.] 


| To dye with crimſon, 


* | 


CRI 


Pardon me, Tulius. H 

brave ! A . bay'd, 
Here didſt thou fall; and here th h 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd A 2 


Car'xncum, krink'-am. . / teh, 
A cramp; a 5 wa TR 
For jealouſy is but a kind 5 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hud ye 
CRINGE, krinj'e. a.. [from the verb.] Bo p 
ſervile civility. wm 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me 
Be fawn ing cringe, and falſe diſſembling looks, 


To CRINGE, krinje. v. a. [from vi 
Germ.] To draw together; to contraq, ' 
Whip him, fellows, : 

Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his ſace 
And whine aloud for mercy, Shak, Ant. and Clo 
To CRIN GE, krinj'e, v. 7. [kriechen, Germ.] 
To bow; to pay court with bows ; to fawn 
to — 8 | b 

Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtron 
they are always bowing and cringing. = 
The cringing knave, who ſeeks a place | 

Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe. 


CRINT'GEROUS, kri-n{'dzh-&-ris. adj. criniger, 
Lat.] Hairy; overgrown with hair, je, 
To CRIUNKLE, krink I. v. n. [4rinchelen, Dut | 
To go in and out; to run in flexures ; . 
minutive of crankle. 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for all the crinlling of the pie 
. ; King's Cookery, 
To CRINKLE, krink'l. v. a. To mould into 
inequalities. 
CRINKLE, krink'l. . /, [from the verb. 
A wrinkle; a ſinuoſity. 


CRI NOSE, krin'-6s. adj. [from crinis, Lat. 


Swift 


Hai . Dis. 
CamonTy; krla- da l tj. n /. (from — 
noſe.) Hairineſs. Did, 


CRIPPLE, krip'l. 7. /,. [cnypel, Sax. Arche, 
Dut.] A lame man; one that has loſt or 
never enjoyed the uſe of his limbs, Dor, 
with great appearance of propriety, writes 
it creeple, from creep. 

He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear : 
Some tardy * had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. Shah, 

I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays 
are in my mind, the reader muſt determine. Dei 

Among the reſt there was a lame «ripp/: from 
his birth, whom Panl commanded to ſtand upright 

on his feet. Bentley, 

See the blind beggar dance, the cripplc ſing, 
The fot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 

To CRT E, krip). v. a. [from the noun.) 
To lame; to make lame; to deprive 0 
the uſe of limbs. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippted fingers found. Dry 

Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, threw him 
from the rock, but was crippled in the fall. A4. 


CR1'PPLENESS, kri'pl-nls. 2. J. [from cripple. 
Lameneſs; privation of the limbs. 
Cx1'sIs, krY-s1s. 1. / [zgiorc.] 
1. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, or 
changes to the better; the deciſive mo- 
ment when ſentence is paſſed. 
Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude; 


Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome 
2. The point of time at which-any affair 
comes to the height. 
This hour 's the very crißs of your fate; 
Your good or ill, your inſamy or fame, 
And all the colour of your life, depends 


On this important now. Dry«cn . Spaniſe * 


e criſi authorize their {kill. Dryden. 


FLY 


* 


o 


, 


And hid his cri head in the 


- 


CRI 
The undertaking, which I am now 


laying | 
down entered upon in the very ceiſe of the 
late ion, when it was the duty of every Bri- 
ton to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the go- 
yernment, in a manner fuitable to his ſtation and 
abilities. A iſen' Frecbolder. 
CRISP, krlsp“. adj. (criſpus, Lat.] 
t. Curled. | 
, "Pulls are more criſp on the forchead than 2 
con. 
The Ethiopian black, flat noſed, and criſp 
haired. | | Hale, 
„ Indented ; winding. ps 
4 You nymphs, call'd Naiads, of the winding 
.. brooks, | 1 | | 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs 
looks, 4 | 4 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons; Juno does command. 
Shakeſp. 


, 
, 


— — 


„ Brittle ; friable, 

: 1 554% weather, muſick within doors ſound- 
eth better; which may be by reaſon, not of the | 
diſpoſiticn of the air, but of the wood or ſtring 
of the inſtrument, which is made more cri, and 
ſo more porous and hollow. HBHacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

20 Cris, kilsp”. v. a. criſps, Lat.] 

1. To curl; to contract into knots, or curls. 

_ - Severh, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran ſear fully among the trembling reeds, 
hollow bank. 

x Sbatkeſp. Hen. IV. 

Young I'd have him too; 
Yet a man, with criſped hair, 
Caſt in thouſand ſnares and rings, 
For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Jonſon, 
Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
tions in general, but alſo cri/þs up the veſſels of 
the dura, mater and brain, and ſometimes pro- 


; 


x 


/ 


| 


| 


: 


j 
' 


duces a gangrene. Sharp"s Surgery. | 
2+ To twiſt. | ; . | 
Along the eriſped ſhades and bow'rs 


- Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. Milton. | 
23. To indent; to run in and out. 3 
From that ſaphine fount the cried brooks, | 
Rolling on 6rient pearl and ſands of gold, | 
Ran nectar, viſiting each plant. Miltan. 


Car rio, krls-pa-shün. 1. 4 [from |. 


+] e 
1. The act of curling. 
2. The ſtate of being curled. 


Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in the 
quantity, criſpation, and colours of them; as he 
lions are hirſute, and have great manes ; the ſhe's 
are ſmooth, like cats. Bacon. 

Carseixd-eix, kris'-plog-pin. n. ſ. [from 
criſp.] A curling iron. ' 
The changeable ſuits of 
tles, and the wimples, and riſping=pins. 
| Tſaiab, iii. 22. 


Cri8yisU/LCANT, krls-pl-sül“känt. adj. 
lerifpiſulcans, Lat.] Waved, or undulating, | 
as lightning is repreſeated. - , Dick. 

Cr1'sPNESS, krisp'-nis. 2. . [from crisp. 
Curledneſs. | Gian} vid 

Crt'spy, kris'-pF. adj. [from eriſp.] Curled. 
So are thoſe criſpy ſnaky locks, oft 1 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head. 
ono 20 © © Bbalbſp. Merch ant of Venice. 

CxiTt'rIoON, kri-te'-rydin. 1. f. Le. A 


— 


. 


mark. by which any thing is judged of, 


with regard to its goodnefs or badneſs, 
Mutual agreement nd endearments was the 
ge of primitive believery; but we may be 
known by the couttary criterion. Glanville's Scepfer. 
We have here à "ſure infallible criterion, by 
which every man may diſcover and find out the 
gracious or ungracious difpoſition of his own 


Vor. 1. N XII. 


1 


p 


. cenſure and critigze, on the paſt ? 


Car/TICAL, krit-I-k41. adj. [from critick.] 


a el, and the man- . 
the 6 


* 2 ——— 


— 1 A tl. 
- * 8 


b 


3 


CRI 


By what criterien do you eat, d'ye think, 
If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink ? 


| Pope's Horace. 
CRITICK, krit'-ik. 7. / RA of 
1. A man ſkilled in the art of judgi 
rature; a man able to diſtinguiſh 
and beauties of writing. 
This ſettles truer ideas in men's minds of ſeve- 
ral things, whereof we read the names in ancient 


authors, than all the large and laborious argu- 
ments of critick;, Locke 


the faults 


- 


Now learn what morals criticks ought to ſhow; | 
Pope. | 


| 


For tis but half a judge's taſk to know. , 
2. An examiner; a judge. 
But you with pleaſure own your errours paſt, 
And make each day a critick on the laſt. Pops, 
3. A ſnarler; a carper ; a caviller. | 
Criticks'I ſaw, that others names daface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place. Pope. 
Where an author has many beauties, gonſiſtent 


with virtue, piety, and truth, let not little criticks | 


exalt themfelves, and ſhower down their ill-n 
ture. : wu id IT We 
4. A cenſurer; a man apt to find fault. 
My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is, to be 
ſevere critick on you and your fel Aboue? Swift. 


Cr1'T1CK, krit'-Ik. af. Critical; relating to 


. criticiſm ; relating to the art of judging of 


literary performances. 9 
Thente arts o'er all the northern world advance, 
But critick learning flouriſh*d moſt in France. Pope. 
Cr1'TICK, krit-lk. =. / | 
I. A critical examination; critical remarks ; 
animadverſions;-. | 
I ſhouldbe glad if I could perſuade him to con- 
tinue his good offices, and write ſuch another 
critick on thing of mine. e 
I ſhould as ſoon expect to fee a critigue on the 
poeſy of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal. 


Addiſon on Medals. | 
2. Science of criticiſm. __ | 
If ideas and words were diſtinctly weighted, and 


duly conſidered, they would afford us another 
ſort of logick and critick than what we have been 
hitherto acquainted with. Tocle. 

What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but a 
Pope. 
Not that my quill to criticks was confin'd ; * 
CRI“ Tick, krit'-Ik, v. u. [from critick. 
To play the critick ; to criticize. 

They do but trace over the paths that have 
been beaten by the ancients ; or comment, critici, 
and flouriſh upon them. Temple. 


* 


1. Exact; nicely ju 
ligent. 


dicious; accurate; di- 
It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critical 


Pg 


ears, to direct and determine what is graceful and 


what 1s not. | : . ; Holder. 
Virgil was ſo critical in the rites of religion, 


ng of lite - 


| 


ö 


| :; My verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind. Poe. 
To 


4 


| 


| 


that he mould never have brought in ſuch prayers 


| as thele;'if they had n 
Roman cuſtoms. | 1 850 
2. Relating to criticiſm : as, be 
tical diſſertation on the lat play 
3. Captious; inclined to find fa 
What wouldſt thou 


ot been agreeable to the 
| - », Stilling fleet. 
wrote a Cri- 
1 
write of me, if thou ſhouldſt 


praiſe me ?— +, 


* 


. O, geatle lady, do not put me to t; Fins 
For I am nothing, if not critical. Shatsp. Othello. 
4. [from crifs.] Compriſing the time at which 


The moon is ſuppoſedto'! be meaſured by ſe- 


A 


a great event is determined. 


pendent on that number. Brown's Fug. Err. 
Opportunity is in reſpect to time, in ſome ſenſe, 
as time is in reſpect to eternity 2 it is the ſmall 


Af 


x 


3 « 


ro 
- 


| 


1 


| 


1 


vens, and the critical or decretory days to be de- | 


» 
L 


1 


5 


| ; 


CRO 


moment, the exact point, the critical minute, on 
which every good work ſo much depends. 

| Fiera Sermons, 

The people cannot but reſent to ſee their ap- 

prebeptiana enyong of the power of France, in ſo criticel 

2 ſuncture, wholly laid aſide. Swift. 


Productng a crifis or change of the diſeaſe : 
as, ar tical ſweat. 
Al-. adv. [from cri- 


CRr'TICALLY, krit/-I- 
ical. 

r. In acritical manner; exactly; curiouſly. 
_- Difficult it 1s to underſtand the purity of Eng- 

ih, dad cnitzce/ly to diſcern good writers from 
bad, and a proper ſtile from a corrupt one. Dryd, 

' _ Theſe ſhels which are digged vp out of ihe 

darth, ſeveral hundreds of which I now keep by 

Mme, hair Been nicely and critically examined 

by very many learned men. Woedwerd. 

2 At the exact point of time. 

Carr TICALNESS,. krlt“-I-kàl-nis. 2. from 
critical.] Exactneſs; accuracy; nicety; 

incidence at a particular point of time. 

70 on app krit'-i-8!z, v. 1. [from cri- 

tic. | 

To play the critick; to judge; to write 

remarks upon any performance of litera- 

ture; to point out faults and beauties. 
They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine 

I have done my worſt, may be convinced, at their 

own coſt, that I can write ſeverely with more 

eaſe than I can gently, | Dry tea. 

Know well each ancient's proper character; 
Without all this at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticiſe. 


2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 
Nor would I have his father look ſo narrowly 
into theſe accounts, as to take occaſion from thence 
to criticiſe on his expences. | Locke. 
To Ckr'TICH8E, krit'-I-siz. v. a. from cri- 
ticł. ] To cenſure; to paſs judgment upon. 
Nor ſhall I look upon it as any breach of cha- 
rity, to criticiſe the author, ſo long as I keep clear 
of the perſon. Addiſon. 
Cai'ricisu, krlt“-I-slzm. 2. /. [from cxiticł. ] 
1. Criticiſm, as it was firſt inſtituted by Ariſ- 
totle, was meant a ſtandard of judging 
well. Drydern'*s Innocence, Preface. 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical obfer- 
vations, | | 
| There 1s not a Greek or Latin critick, wlio has 
not ſhewn, even in the ſtyle of his criticiſins, that 
| he was a maſter of all the eloquence and delicacy 
of his native tongue. Addiſon. 
To CROAK, kré'k. v. 2. [chacezzan, Sax. 
crocare, Ital, crocitare, Lat.] | | 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a frog. 
The ſubtle ſwallow. flies about the brook, 
And querulous frogs in muddy pools do creat. 
lo 28451 AT, „Ma Virgil, 
So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog. | 
And the hoarſe nation crea#'d. Pope. 
Blood, ſtuff d in ſkins, is Britiſh chriſtians food ; 
And France robs marſhes of the creating brood. 


6. 


* 


F 


= 


* 


Pape. 


— - <4" „„ 


Gay. 
2. To caw, or cry as a raven or.crow. 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
| | "That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. © Bbabeſp. 


. 


The hoarfe raven, on the blaſted bough, 

By . from the left, preſag d the cor . 

4  blow;! © "GIL BL HEY r 
At the Tame time the walk of elms, with the 

: croaking of the ravens, looks exceeding ſolemn and 


venerable. 4 Y Ti, Addon, 
3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſ- 


agreeable or offenſive murmur. 
Their underſtandings are but little inſtructed, / 

when all their whole.time and pains is laid out to 

titill the croaling of their own bellies, Tote. 


BW 3 L 5313 Coax, 


N 


C R O 


Croax, krö'k. 2, J from the verb.] The 


cry or voice of a frog or raven. 
be {wallow ſkims the river's watry face; 
The frogs renew the croaks of their Joquacious 
race. ſr 4 Dryden. 
Was that a raven's croat, or my ſon's voice? | 
No matter which, I'll Ito the grave and hide me. 
Fas Lee. 


Cro'ceovs, krd0/-sF-ts. adj. [croceus, Lat.] 


Conſiſting of ſaffron ; like ſaffron. Did. 
CzxociTa'T1ION, Kkro-sy-ti/hwn, . ſ. [cro- 
citatio, Lat.] The croaking of frogs or ra- 
vens. | | Dit. 
CROCK, krdk'. n./, [4ruick, Dut. ] A cup; 
any veſſel made of earth. 
Cro'ckERY, krök r-. n./. Earthen ware. 
CRO/CODILE, krok'-6-dil. 2. /. [from 
- ſaffron, and Fwy fearing. ] An am- 
phibious voracious animal, in ſhape reſem- 
bling a 1izard, and found in Egypt and the 
Indies. It is covered with very hard ſcales, 
which cannot, without great difficulty, be 
pierced ; except under the belly, where the 
{kin is tender. It has a wide throat, with 
| ſeveral rows of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, 
which enter one another. It runs with 
great ſwiftneſs ; but does not eafily turn 
itſelf. It is long lived, and is ſaid to grow 
continually to its death. Some are fifteen 
or eighteen cubits long. Crocodiles lay 
their eggs, reſembling gooſe-eggs, ſome- 
times amounting to fixty, near the water- 
fide, covering them with the ſand, that the 
heat of the ſun may hatch them. Calmet. 
Gloſter's ſhow 
Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile 


With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers. 


1 Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Crecodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 
Nile. Brown's Pulp. Err. 


Cæſar will weep, the croc:dile will weep. Dryd. 
Enticing crocedi/es, whoſe tears are death; 
. Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 
3 Granville. 
Crocodile is alſo a little animal, otherwiſe called 
ſtinx, very much like the lizard, or ſmall crocudile. 
Tt lives by land and water; has four ſhort ſmall 
legs, a very ſharp muzzle, and a ſhort ſmall tail. 
It 1s pretty enough to look at, being covered all 
over with little ſcales of the colour of fler, inter- 
mixt with brown, and of a gold colour upon the 
back. It always remains little. Treveux. 
Cao cob iLINE, krok'-6-di-lin. adj. [crocodili- 
nus, Lat.] Like a crocodile. 'Di8. 
Crxo'cus, kro'-kais. n. / A flower. 
- Fair handed Spring unboſoms every grace, 
Throws out the ſnow-drop and the crecus firſt. 
| | | Thomſon, 


CrorrT, krof't. 2. /. [cnopr, Sax.) A little cloſe ' 


Joining to a houſe, that is uſed for corn or 


paſture. | 
| This have 1 learn'd, | 
Tending my flocks hard by, i! th! hilly cr:/ts 
That brew this bottom glade. Milton. 
Cxo18A'DE, kroi- sad. 7 n. /. [croiſade, Fr. 
Cro184'DO, Eels. ö. from croix a croſs.] 
A holy war; a war carried on againſt infi- 
dels under the banner of the croſs. 
See that he take the name of Urban, becauſe a 
nope of that name did firſt inſtitute the croiſade; 
A, as with an holy trumpet, did ſtir up the voy- 
age for the Holy Land. 4 | Bacon 
CRO'18E8, kroi'-80z. n./. 
r. Pilgrims who carry a croſs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels under 
the banner of the croſs. BEER: 
CRONE, krö'n. 2. /. lenone, Sax. according 
to Verftegan ; tronic, Dut. according to 
Skinner.!] | : 


Ls An old ewe, 


\ 


< 
— 


' 
[ 


CRO 


Freſh herrings plenty Michel brings, 
With fatted cr9nes, and ſuch old things. Tur. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. 
Take up the baſtard, 

Take 't up, I fay ; give t to thy cr:ne.' 

| ta Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

The crone being in bed with him on the wed- 
ding night, and finding his averſion, endeavours 
to win his affection by reaſon. Dryden. 


Cro'netT, krö-nét. n. ſ. The hair whic 
grows over the top of an horſe's hoof. 


CON, krd'-n$. n. . [a cant word.] An old 
acquaintance; a companion of long ſtand- 


ing. 
| 85 when the Scots, your conſtant cron/es, 
The eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies. Hudib. 


To oblige your crony Swift, 
Bring our dame a new year's gift. Sui. 
Strange an aſtrologer ſhould die 
Without one wonder in the ſky ! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
| To pay their duty at his herſe ! Swift, 


| 
CRO 


OK, kr0'k. 2. /. [croc, Fr.] 
I. Any croohen or nt inſtrument. 
2+ A ſheephook. | 


I ſing the man who Judah's ſceptre bore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 


| Cmoley. 
He left his creo, he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. 
3. Any thing bent; a meander, 
'Fhere fall thoſe faphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious creets, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. 


To CROOx, kr0'k. v. a. [crocher, Fr.] 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 


— _— 


Prior, 


| — 


from a redundant acidity, becauſe vinegar will 
ſoften and crook tender bones. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert from 
the original end. | 
Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt needs 
| be often eccentrick to the ends of his maſter or 
ſtate. Bacan. 
To Crook, kr0'k. v.n, To be bent; to have 
a curvature, | 


more than a finger long, cr20oling upwards. 
| Camden. 
Cro'oxBACK, krd'k-bak. . . [crook and 
back.) A term of reproach for a man that 
has gibbous ſhoulders. + 
Aye, crookback, here | ſtand to anſwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy fort. Shak, Hen. VI. 
CRO'OKBACKED, kro'k-bakt. adj. Having 
bent ſhoulders. | 
A dwarf as well may for a giant pafs, 
As negroe for a ſwan ; a cro:4bac#'d laſs 
Be call'd Europa. | Dryden: Juvenal. 
| There are millions of truths that a man is not, 
or may not think himſelf, concerned to know ; as, 
whether our king Richard III. was crookbacked or 
no. | Locke. 
Croo'kED, krak'-id. adj. [crocher, Fr. 
1. Bent; not ſtraight ; curved. | 
A bell or a cannon may be heard beyond a hill 
which intercepts the fight of the ſounding body; 
and ſounds are propagated as readily through 
| crooked pipes, as through ſtraight ones. 
3 LS Fas | Newton's Opticks. 
as well an index of its own rectitude as of the ob- 
liquity of a crooked one. HWoodzward's Nat. Hiſt. 


2. Winding ; oblique; anfractuous. 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, where- 


w 
| | te, 


Sidney. 


It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds | 


Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked | 


Mathematicians ſay of a ſtraight line, that it is | 


A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk 


| 


0 


CRO 


| Among the crooked lanes, on every hed 
The glow-worm lights his gem. Than 3 


3. Perverſe ; untoward ; without redtſtud 
of mind; given to obliquity of condua , 
| They have corrupted themſelves : they _ 
perverſe and crooked generation. Dent. XXIII : 
Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigeſted lun q 
As crocked in thy manners as thy ſhape. A 
Sha epd. H. y 
We were not born crooked; we 3 
windings and turnings of the ſerpent. Cut), 
COOK ED Tx, krük -Iid-Iy. adv. I from crooks 
I. Not in a ſtraight line. " 
2. Untowardly ; not complrantly. 
If we walk perverſely with God, he will walk 
creokedly towards us. Tayhor's Rule of Living Ha. 
CRoo/KEDNESS, kruk'-id-nls, . / (fron 
crooked.] 
r. Deviation from ſtraightneſs ; curvity ; the 
ſtate of being inflected; infleQion, 

He that knoweth what is ſtraight, doth even 
thereby diſcern what is cro:4ed; becauſe the ab. 
ſence of ſtraightneſs, in bodies capable thereof, 
is crookedneſs. Healer. 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a ſacrifice to their 
falſe gods, they would make a ſevere ſearch to (te 
if there were any creoledigſi or ſpot, any unclean. 
neſs or deformity, in their ſacrifice, 

Taylor's Worthy Cemmunicant. 

CROP, krop'. n.f. [cnop, Sax.} The craw 

of a bird; the firſt ſtomach into which its 
meat deſcends. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminy- 
tion of the meat in the mouth ; but in ſuch as 

| are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed 


| 


— 


- * 


into the crop or craw. ä Ray. 
But fluttering there, they neſtle near the throne, 
And in habitations not their own, 


IX 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
| 11 f Dryden, 
Cro'eFULL, krôp“fuͤl. adj. [crop and ill.) 
Satiated; with a full belly, 
He, ſtretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Paſks at the fire his hairy ſtrength ; 
And, crop=full, out of door he flings. 
Ere the firſt cock his matin rings. Alien, 
Cro'esicrx, krop'-3tk. adj. {crop and ich: 
Sick with repletion ; ſick with exceſs and 
debanechery.- 7 
Strange odds! where crep- cl drunkards muſt 


engage 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage. 
Tate's Junta). 
Cxor, krop'. u. ſ. [cnoppa, Sax.) 
t. The higheſt part or end of any thing; 45 
the head of a tree, the ear of corn. 


2. The harveſt ; the corn gathered off a field 
the product of the field, 
And this of all my harveſt hope 1 have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. 
' / : | Spenſer's Paſtiral:s, 
Lab'ring the ſoil, and reaping plenteous cr:p, 
Corn, wine, and oil. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ſtream, ſhould never water w 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiſtles grow. 
6 Roſcomm:n. 
Nothing is more prejudicial to your crop than 
mowing of it too ſoon, Mortimer s Huſtandry- 
3. Any thing cut off. 
Guiltleſs of ſteel, and from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous crop reſerv'd for thee. 
| #2 Ire ps Dryden: Fables. 
To Crore, krdp'. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To cut off the ends of any thing; to mo 
to reap; to lop. | | 
Crepp d are the lower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat, one half is cut away. 
| b 


* 


| 
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| He, upon whoſe ſide 
The feweſt roles are cropp'd 3 the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. 
| Sbaleſp. * VI. 
All the budding honours on thy cre 
to make a garland for my head. 
en * Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
I will crop off from the top of his young twigs 
a tender one, and will plant it upon an high moun- 
tain. Ezeliel, xvii. 22. 
There are ſome tears of trees, which are combed 
from the beards of goats; for when the goats bite 
and crop them, eſpecially in the mornings, the dew 
being on, the tear cometh forth, and hangeth upon 
their beards, | 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To gather before it falls. 
O fruit divine ! 
Sweet of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus cropp'd. 
Milton. 
Age, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom drops; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely crops. 


Denham. 
Death deſtroys 


The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. 
EecDs 


To Crop, krdp/. v. n. To yield harveſt. 
| Royal wench! 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to-bed ; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe cropt. 
Sbaleſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Cro'ePER, krop/-par. n./. [from crop.] A 
kind of pigeon with a large crop. 
There be tame and wild pigeons; and of tame 
there be croppers, carriers, runts. Walton's Angler. 


Cro's1tn, kr0'-zhtr. . J. [croiſer, Fr. from 
croix a crofs.] The paſtoral ſtaff of a 
biſhop, which has a croſs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there vis alſo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anſclmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their cre/iers, did al- 
moſt try it with the king's ſword. Bacon. 

Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and ſome 
incongruities in my civil government; wherein 
Tome ſay the creſier, ſome ſay the diſtaff, was too 
buſy. Horvel s Enpland"s Tears. 

Her front ere& with majeſty ſhe bore, 

The ergſier wielded, and the mitre wore. Dryden, 


Cro'sLET, kros'-lit. n. J. [croiffelet, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall croſs. 
Then Una gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 
That in his armour bare a crc red. Spenſer. 
Here an unfiniſh'd diamond creſlet lay, 
To which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gay's Fan. 


2. Tt ſeems to be printed in the following 
paſſage, by miſtake, for cor/elet. 
"The croflet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With ſilver plated, and with duRile gold. 
| Dryden Encid. 
e . 71. ſ. Icrvix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 
t. | 


1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles over 
another ; the inſtrument by which the Savi- 
— Pe Irons ered . 

a little creſ of a quill, longways of 
that part of the quill hich hath the rich nd 
croisways of that piece of the quill without pith. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

You are firſt to conſider ſeriouſly the infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himſelf for you 
as a ſacrifice upon the croſs. 3 

| Taylors Guide to the Penitent. 

2, The enfign of the Chriſtian religion. 

Her holy faith and Chriſtian croſs oppos'd 

Againſt the Saxon gods. | | 


Ne. 


3. A monument with a croſs upon it to ex- | 


cite devotion, ſuch as were anciently ſet in 
market-places, RW 
* : 9 2 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


| 


* 


| 


| 
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She doth ſtray about 
By holy creſſes, where ſhe kneels and prays. Shak. 
4. A line drawn through another. 
5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; mis- 
fortune; hindrance; vexation; oppoſition ; 


miſadventure; trial of patience. 
Wiſhing unto me many croſſes and miſchances in 


my love, whenſoever I ſhould love. Sidney, 
Thea let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs. Shateſp. 


Heaven prepares good men with croſſes; but no 
ill can happen to a good man. Ben Fonſon's Diſcov. 
A great eſtate hath great croſs, and a mean 
fortune hath but ſmall ones. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 
6. Money, ſo called becauſe marked with a 
croſs. 
He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of 
the very earth to follow him, though he had not a 
croſs to pay them ſalary. *Howel's Vocal Fore. 
Whereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one 7. 
Dryden. 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money; at 
which it is put to chance whether the fide, 
which bears a croſs, ſhall lie upward, or 
the other. 
Whacum had neither cro/s nor pile; 
His plunder was not worth the while. Hudibrar. 
This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys play; 
croſs, 1 win, and pile, you loſe; or, what 's your's 
is mine, and what 's mine is my own. Swift. 
8. Church lands in Ireland. 
The abſolute palatines made their own judges, 


ſo as the king's writ did not run in thoſe counties, 


but only in the church lands lying within the 
ſame, which were called the croſ ; wherein the 
king made a ſheriff: ſo in each of theſe counties 
palatines there was one ſheriff of the liberty, and 
another of the crofc. Sir F. Davies, 
Cross, kr6s'. adj. {from the ſubſtantive.] 
1. 1 ; falling athwart ſomething 

Elle. 

Whatſoever penumbra ſhould be made in the 
circles by the creſi refraction of the ſecond priſm, 
that penumbra would be conſpicuous in the right 
lines which touch thoſe circles. Newton. 

The ſun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion eaſtward, will be advanced near 


a degree of the ecliptick, cro/s to the motion of | 


the equator. Holder on Time. 
The ſhips muſt needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct lines, 
or meet in the interſection of cr ones. Bentley, 
2+ Oblique ; lateral. 
Was this a face, h 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread-bolted thunder 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke | 
Of quick cr lightning? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
3. Adverſe ; oppoſite : often with 70. 
We re both love's captives; but with fate ſo 


croſs, | : 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. Dryden. 
Croſs to our intereſts, curbing ſenſe and fin; - 
Oppreſs d without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain. - Dryden. 
It runs croſs to the belief and apprehenſion of 
the reſt of mankind; a difficulty which a modeſt 
and good man is ſcarceable to encounter. Atterb. 
4. Perverſe; untraRable. 
When, through the creſ circumſtances of a 
man's temper” or condition, the enjoyment of a 


pleaſure would certainly expoſe him to a greater | 


inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 
Be N South, 
5. Peeviſh ; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack affli&t himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a cro/+ anſwer from his 
miſtreſs? * | Taylor. 

All creſ and diſtaſteful humours, and whatever 

elſe may render the converſation of men grievous 
and uneaſy to one another, muſt be ſhunned. 

| ' Tillotſon, 


| 
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6. Contrary ; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hypotheſis together; ſees how one part 
coheres with, and depends upon, another; and fo 
clears off all the appearing contrarieties and con- 
traditions, that ſeemed to lie croſs and uncouth, 
and to make the whole unintelligible, South. 


7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortunate. 
We learn the great reaſonableneſs of not only 
a contented, but alſo a thankful, acquieſcence in 
any condition, and under the craſſſ and ſevereſt 
paſſages of Providence. South, 
I cannot, without ſome regret, behold the cre/+ 
and unlucky iſſue of my deſign; for, by my diſlike 
of diſputes, I am engaged in one. Glanville, 
8. Interchanged. 
| Evarchus made a cr marriage alſo with Do- 
rilaus's ſiſter, and ſhortly left her with child of the 
famous Pyrocles, Sidney. 
Croſs marriages, between the king's ſon and the 
archduke's daughter; and again, between the 
archduke's ſon and the king's daughter. 
| Bacen's Henry VII. 
Cross, kros'. prep. 
r. Athwart; fo as to interſect any thing; 
tranſverſely. | 
The enemy had, in the woods before them, cue 
down great trees cræſ the ways, ſo that their horſe 
could not poſſibly paſs that way. Knoles. 
Betwixt the midit and theſe, the gods aflign'd 
Two habitable ſeats of human kind; 
And croſs their limits cut a floping way, 
Which the twelve ſigns in beauteous order ſway. 
Dryden V irgil. 
Creſi his back, as in triumphant ſcorn, 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. 


Dryden's Fables. 
2. Over; from fide to ſide. 
A fox was taking a walk one nightæreſia village. 
| L' Eftrange. 
To CRoss, krdsg'. v. a. [from the noun.] . 
1. To lay one body, or draw one line, athwart 
another. 
This forc'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, 
To croſs the cudgels to the laws; 
That what by breaking them t had gain'd, 
By their ſupport might be maintain'd. Hu bras. 
The loxia, or croſs-bill, whoſe bill is thick and 
ſtrong, with the tips cro/ing one another, with great 
readineſs breaks open fir-cones, apples, and other 
fruit, to come at their kernels ; as if the cro/ing of 
the bill was deſigned for this ſervice. 
Derbam's 2 
I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, OG: 
or deſace the copy of your papers for the future, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazes, and croſſes 
and confounds her former track. Waits. 
2: To ſign with the croſs. 
5 3 Friars 
Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exerciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryden. 


3. To cancel: as, to croſs an article. 
4. To paſs over. 


leſpont, which he creſſed, and made a viſit to the 
Greck emperer at Cenſtantinople. Temple. 
We found the hero, for whoſe only ſake | 
We ſought the dark abodes, and cr the bitter 
. Dryden. 
5. To move laterally, obliquely, or athwart; 
not in oppoſition; not in the ſame line. 
But he them ſpying, gan to turn aſide, 
For fear, as ſeem' d, ar ſor ſome feined Joſs ; 


More grerdy they of news, faſt towards him do 


croſs. 2 Sperſer, 

6. To thwart z to interpoſe obſtruction; to 
2 to obitruct; to hinder; to coun» 
ter . N 4 | - 
Still do 1 croſs this wretch, whatſo he taketh iu 
hand — F | Heco er, 
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He conquer'd this proud Turk as ſar as the Hel- 
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20 Cxo'ss-BITE, kros'-bit, v. a. [from the 


CR O 


The king no longer could endure 
Thus tp be greſt d in what he did intend. Daniel. 
He was ſo great an enemy to Digby and Cole- 


peper, who were only 3 in debates of the war 


with the officers, that he croſſed all they propoſed. 
— | 1 Clarendon. 
Buried in private, and ſo ſuddenly! 
It creſſes my deſign, which was t' allow | 
'The rites of funcral fitting his degree. Dryden. 
Swell'd with our late ſucceſſes on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow'r to cr, 
We urge an unſeen fate. Dryden. 
The firm patriot there, 
Though ſtill by faction, vice, and fortune cref, 
Shall find the generous labour was not loſt. 
. Addiſon's Cato. 
7. Not to concur ; to be inconſiſtent with. 
Then their wills claſh with their underſtand- 
ings, and their appetites croſs their duty. Locle. 
8. To contravene ; to hinder by authority; 
to countermand. 
No governour is ſuffered to go on with any one 
courſe, but upon the leaſt inſormation he is either 


ſto and croſſed, or other courſes appointed him 
1 5 N.., © Spenſer on Trelaad. 


from hence. | 
It may make my caſe dangerous, to croſs this in 

the ſmalleſt, Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
9. To contradict. | 


In all this there is not a ſyllable which any ways 


croſſeth us. ; Hooker. 
It is certain, howſoever it creſi the received opi- 
nion, that ſaunds may be created without air. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
10. Fo debar; to preclude. | 
From his loins no hopeful branch ſhall ſpring, 
To cre/s me from the golden time I look for. 


Shakeſp. 
To CRoss, kros'. v. u. 
1. To lie athwart another thing. 
2. To be inconſiſtent. | 
Men's actions do not always croſs with reaſon. 
opt a Sidney, 
CRo088-BAR-SHOT, krös“bär-shôt. n. . A 
round ſhot, or great bullet, with a bar of 
iron put through it. Harris. 
To CROSS-EXAMINE, kr6s'"-&gz-am'-In. v. a. 
[cro/s and examine. ] To try the faith of evi- 
dence by captious queſtions of the contrary 


Pf we may but croſi-examineand inter. their 
actions againſt their words, theſe will ſoon confeſs 
the invalidity of their ſolemneſt confeſſions. 

3 Decay of Piety. 
'Fhe judges ſhall, as they think fit, interrogate 
or croſg-examine the witneſſes. SpeBtator, 
Cro'ss-$STAFF, kr6s'-staf, n./. [from croſs and 
af] An inſtrument, commonly called the 
fore-ſtaff, uſed by ſeamen to take the meri- 
dian altitude gf the ſun or ſtars, Harris. 
Cxo'ss-BIrE, 8 
A deception; àcheat. ; 
be fox, that truſted to his addreſs and ma- 
nage, without ſo much as dreaming of a croſ-bite. 
from fo filly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit 
that he had digged for another. © L Fftrange. 


noun.) To contravene by deception. 
No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againſt croſi- biting a 
country evidence, and frighting him out of his 
ſenſes. * Collier. 
That many knotty points there are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear; 
As nature "en had thought fit, 1 5 
For ſome by- ends, to croſo-bite wit. Prior. 
Cx o'ss-BOW, kros -b. 1. . [cro/s and boey.) 
A miffive-weapon, formed by placing a bow 
athwart a ſtock. 5 


Gentlemen ſuffer their beaſts to run wild in tir | 


| woods and waſte ground, where they are hunted 
and killed with ereſi-bexws and pieces, in the man- 


t. nf. lcreſ and bite.) | 
\ 


_ 


4 


„ 


. 


; 


— 
— 


1 H, krôtsb. . . {crocs Fr.] A hook or 


ner of deer. Crew of Cornwall, | 


AS FRE EV IT * IOC." 


CRO 


The maſter of the croſ5-boxrs, lord Rambures. 


# Shakeſp. | 
Teſtimony is like the ſhot of a long bow, which | 


owes its efficacy to the force of the ſhooter ; argu- 
ment is like the ſhot of the creo, equally 
forcible whether diſcharged by a giant or a dwarf. 


Boyle. | 


Cro'ss-BOWER, kr6s'-bowr. n. /. [from croſs- 
bow.} A ſhooter with a croſs-bow. 
The French aſſiſted themſelves by land with the 
croſsbowers of Genoa againſt the Engliſh. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 


CRro'SSGRAINED, krds/-grind. adj. [croſs and || 


grain.| | 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or irregular. 
If the ſtuff proves croſſprained in any part of its 
length, then you muſt turn your ſtuff to plane it 
the contrary way, fo far as it runs croſſgrained. 
| Moxon. 
2. Perverſe; „ rloge » vexatious. 
We find in ſullen writs, 
And creſs-grain'd works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras. 
The ſpirit of contradiction, in a croſe-grained 
woman, is incurable. | L Eftrange. 
She was none of your croſs-grained, termagant, 


ſcolding jades, that one had as good be hanged as |, 
Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull, ; 


live in the houſe with. 
But wiſdom, peeviſh and croſe-grain'd, 
Muſt be oppos'd, to be ſuſtain'd. 
Cro'ssLY, kros'-IF. adv. [from croſs.) 
1. Athwart ; ſo as to interſe& ſomething elſe. 
2. Oppoſitely ; adverſely ; in oppoſition to. 
He that provides for this life, but takes no care 
for eternity, is wiſe for a moment, but a fool for 
ever; and acts as untowardly and crofuly to the 
reaſon of things, as can be imagined. * Tn. 
3. Unfortunately. . bk are 
CRo'ssN ESS, kros'-nls. 1. /. {from cro/s.] 
1. Tranſverſeneſs ; interſection. 
2. Perverſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 


Prior. 


The lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to a 


croſſneſs or aptneſs to oppoſe; but the deeper fort, | 


to envy, or mere miſchief. Bacon. 
I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of croſne/s 
or humour. King Charles, 
Who would have imagined that the ſtiff croſneſ 
of a poor captive ſhould ever have had the power 
to make Haman's ſcat ſo uneaſy to him? L EI. 
They help us to forget the croſ/ne/s. of men and 
things, compaſe our cares and our paſſions, and lay 
our diſappointments aflcep. | 
Collier of the Entertainment of Bool. 
Cro's8ROw, kros'-r0. 1. /. [croſs and row.) 
Alphabet; ſo named becauſe a croſs is 
placed at the beginning, to ſhew that the 
end of learning is piety. 
He hearkens —— prophecies and = 
And from the creſſroto plucks the letter G; _ 
And fays a wizard told him, that by G- 


# £ 


His iſſue diſinherited ſhould be. | Shak. Richard Ill. | 
CRo'sswixp, krd6s'-wind. n. ſ. [croſs and avind.) 


Wind blowing from the right or left. f 
Ihe leaſt unhappy perſons do, in ſo fickle and 
ſo tempeſtuous a ſea as this world, meet with many 
more either craſ ind: or ſtormy guſts than prof- 
perous gales. 4 Hoyle. 


Cro's8war, kros'-wi. 1. /. [croſs and evay.] 


A — obſcure path interſecting the chief 

road. x . £5 de 

That in creſſtvays and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. 


| 


Shateſp. 


 Cro'ssworr, kres'-whrt, 1. J. [from croſs 


and evort.] 


It hath ſoft leaves, like the ladies bedſtraw, from | 


which it differs in the number of leaves that are 
produced at every joint; which in this are only 
four, diſpoſed in form of a croſs. Milter. 


T 


CRO 


| There is a tradition of a dilemma 

ton uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rat 

and ſome called it his fork, and fome his cretch es; 
Bacon : 9 

| * Save elme, aſh, and crab tree for — 5 - 

| lough, * 
Save ſtep for a ſtile of the crotch and the bough 


that More. 


Cro'TCHET, krotsh'-It. 2. /. [crocher, Fr = 

1. [In mufick.] One of the notes or charac. 

ters of time, equal to half a minim, and 

double a quaver. Chamber; 
As a good harper, ſtricken far in years, * 

Into whoſe cunning hands the gout doth fall 

| All his old erotchets in his brain he bears, 
But on his harp plays ill, or not at all. Haie, 

2. A ſupport; a piece of wood fitted into 
another to ſupport a building. [from cc 
a fork.] 

A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkics, 

The cretchets of their cot in columns riſe. Das. 
3. (In printing.] Hooks in which words are 
included [thus] 
4. A perverſe conceit ; an odd fancy. 

All the devices and crotchets of new inventions 
which crept into her, tended either to twitch cr 
enlarge the ivy. | Howe, 

The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a croclet 
came in his head how he might countermine him. 

| ? L" Eftrange, 
7 Nee u, krou'tsh, v. . [crochu crooked, 

r. 

1. To ſtoop low; to lie oloſe to the ground: 
- as, the lion crouches to his maſter, 

2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely; to ſtoop 

| meanly. LS 

.. © Every one that is left in thine houſe, ſhall come 
and crouab to him for a piece of ſilver and a morſel 


ö 


ol bread, - I Sam. ii. 36, 
— At his heels, | 
Leaſht 1 like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, and 
re, 


Crouch for employment, Sal D. Henry V. 
They fawn and crouch to men of parts, wWhon! 
they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are pre- 

ſent; and, when they are abſent, ſteal their jcſls. 
Dr tn, 

Too well the vigour of that arm they Bar : 

They lick the duſt, and crouch beneath their fatal 
f Dryden. 


ſoe. ; 
Your ſhameſul ftory ſhall record of me, 


| | The men all croucb d, and left a woman free. 


{ 8. 5 | N Dry, 
CROVUP, kröö'p. 2. /. [croupe, Fr.] 

1. The rump of a fowl. 

q Fhe buttocks of a horſe, 


ROUPA'DES,. krö-pa' dz. u. , [from croup.] 


Higher leaps than thoſe of corvets, tha: 


keep the fore and hind quarters of the horſe 
in an equal height, fo that he truſſes his legs 
; under his belly without yerking. 
| 2 Farrier's Di#, 
| CROW, kro. 1. . [cnape, Sax. cor Du,, Lat.) 
1. A large black bird that feeds upon the car- 
caſſes of beaſts. RY RT 
| __ The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
air, | 
- Sheww ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles, Sha4sp. King Lear. 
To crows he like impartial grace affords, 
| And choughs and daws, and fuch . 
| | ry Ne 
2. Ta pluck a Crow, is to be induſtrious or 
n about that which is of no va- 
lue. | | 
I you diſpute, we muſt even pluck a 7 
about it. * L' Eflrargee 
gReſolve, before we go, 7 
That you and I muſt pull 4a creo. Hudil ra-. 
3. A piece of iron, with a beak, uſed as 2 
lever to force open doors; as the Lalins 


The 


— 


1 called a hook cor 


* "ITY Wag 


2, 


= "ITY 1 


c RO 


1. is uſed as a lever to 
of N timber, and then they 


lng ſome ſtuff behind the crow, 


the other 


lift up the ends 
thruſt the 


between the ground and the * 1 er 


end of the ſhank backwards, and ſo 
raiſe the timber. M-xin's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Get me an iron crew, and bring it ſtraight 


Unto my cell. 2 , 
: our crows Of iron. 
NIE oy bh Scutbern. 


Crom To crow.] The voice of a.cock, or 
; * noiſe which he makes in his gaiety. 


Cro'wrooT, krö-füt. 2. [from crow and 
foot ;, in Lat. ranunculus.) A flower. 
Cxo'wFooT, kr6/-fat. n. 75 [from crow and 
foot.] A caltrop, or piece of iron with 
four points, two, three, or four inches 
long; ſo that, whatever way it falls, one 
point is up. It is uſed in war for incom- 
moding the cavalry. Military Dif. 
To Cow, kro'. v. u. preterit. I crew, or 
crowed ; I have crowed. [chapan, Sax.] 
1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes in 
gaiety or defiance. 
But even then the morning cock crew loud. 
| | Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Diogenes called an ill phyſician, cock. Why ? 
faith he. Diogenes anſwered, Becauſe when you 
crow, men uſe to riſe. Baton. 
That the lion trembles at =o hon - _ 
ames, upon trial, found to abu» | 
2 king $, upO , 2 
Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer, 
So hight her cock. a Dryden a Fables. 
To boaſt; to bully ; to vapour; to bluſ- 


2. 6 
ter; to ſwagger. | 


.:. Selby is cr wing, and, though always defeated | 


by his wife, ſtill cr-wing on. Grandiſen. 
CROW D,.krow'd. 2. [cnus, Sax.) 
1. A multitude confuſedly preſſed together. 
1. A promiſcuous. medley, without order or 
diſtinction. | 


He could then compare the conſuſion of a mul- | 


titude to that tumult he had obſerved in the Ica- 
rian ſea, daſhing and breaking among its creo 
of iſlands. K , | Pepe. 
3. The vulgar; the populace. | | 
He went not with the cresud to. ſee a ſhrine, 
But fed us by the way with food divine. 
fe M | 4 | Dryden's Fables. 
4. [From cravth, Welſh.) A fiddle. ns 
Hark how the miniſtrels gin to ſhrill aloud 
Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
The pipe, the tabor, and the trembling; croud, 
That, well agree withouten breach or jar, 
. Spenſer's Epiib. 
His fiddle: is your proper purchaſe, | 
Won in. the ſervice of the, churcies 4, * 
And by your doom muſt be allow'd.:,_ 
To be, er be no more, a crowd, Hadibras. 


Ts Crown, krow'd. v. a. [from the noun: : 
1. To fill with confuſed multitudes. i 


, [) 


with things which it learns, may cramp;the in- 
vention itſelf. | Watts, 
2. To prels cloſe together. 8 
The time miſorder d, doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To hold our ſafety up. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
lt ſeems probable that the ſea doth, ſtill grow 
| narrower from age to age, and finks more within 
its channel and the bowels. of the earth, accord- 
ing as it can make its way into all thoſe ſubter- 
raneous cavities, and cretod the air out of them. 
95 cad . Burnet's The-ry. 
As the mind itſelf is thought to take up no 
Space, ſo its actions ſeem to require no time; but 
many of them tem to be cromuded into ap.inffant. 
C n * © Þoche. 


, 


Shakeſp. Romes and Juliet. 


4 


| 


—— 


b 
. 


2. A garlanc. 


f But let me happy by your pity 
4. Regal 


| 


| 
* . 


A mind which is ever crowding. its memory | f 


| Make us ſtrange ſtuff, 


CRO 


| Then let us fill 
This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
With all the virtues we can cr:wvd into it. 


Addiſon's Cate, 


3- To incumber by multitudes. . 
How. ſhort is life! Why will vain courtiers 
N toil, 
And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile ? 


Granville. 


4. To crowd Sail. [a ſea phraſe.] To ſpread 
wide the Tails upon the yards. 
To CROW, krow'd. v. u. 
r. To ſwarm ; to be numerous and confuſed. 
* They follow their undaunted king; 
Creꝛod through their gates; and, in the fields of 
light, | 
The ſhocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight. 
Dryden Virgil. 
2. To thruſt among a multitude. 
A mighty man, had not ſome cunning ſin 
Amidſt ſo many virtues crowded in. 
Cowley's Davideis. 
Cro'wnDER, krow'-der. x. /. {from croaud. ] A 
fiddler. ; | TIC 
| Chevy-chaſe ſung by a blind cræcuder. Sidney. 
CrOo/WREEPER, kro'-kE-pur. 7. /. [crow and 
; keep] A ſcarecrow. ' | | | 
That fellow handles his bow like a cr-wheeper. 
f Shakeſp. 


CROWN,  krow'n, n. , [courente, Fr. kroone, 


Dut. corona, Lat.] 


1. The ornament of the head which denotes | 


umperial and regal dignity. 
If thou be a king, where is thy crown ? 
My crew is in my heart, not on my head: 


My crown is call'd content; | 
A cruun it is that ſeldom kings enjoy. 
"IO WD Sap. Henry VI. 
Dock down, r x . 
And on this couple drop a blefled er. ⁊un. | 
I would the college of. the cardinals F 
Would chuſc him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head. 
—_— Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Is it not as great a. preſumption in us to be- 
come God's ſons; and to inherit kingdoms, and 
to hope for cναοαν, and thrones, and ſceptres, as 
it is to fit down with him as his gueſts? 
| 3 Tettlerpell. 


Receive à crzwn for thy well ordering 
| Liv , 


of the 
feaſt. 


Ecclus. 


3. Reward; honorary diſtinction. N 


They do it to obtain a corruptible cr:<vz, but 
we an incorruptible. 1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Let merit creauns, and juſtice laurels give, 

live, Dryd. Epiſt. 

ower; royalty. 142 
Ihe ſucceſſion of à cron in ſeveral countries- 
places it on different heads. Locke, 


 5- The top of the head, in a contemptuous 


ſenſe; 7 2 OR | 
ST S007 TU 6, enn * 

From toe to cet hell fill our ſkins with pinches, 
Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
While his head was working upon this 
thought, the toy took him in the cron to ſend 
for the ſongſter. 3:1 LT Eftrange. 


_ Behold ! if fortungor.a miltreſs froẽ m,. 


6. The top of any thing, as of a mountain. 
| th cliff, what thing: was 
| Which parted from you? Shake. King Lear 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſtecpy 
' £x 0404 \ 
Of the bare mouptains, roll with ruin down. 
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7. Part of the hat that covers the head. 
once opened a remarkable atheroma : it was 
about as big as the crown of a man's hat, and lay 
underneath the pectoral muſcle. Sharp's Surgery. 
8. A piece of money, antiently ſtamped with 
a crown ; five ſhillings. 

Truſt not to your ſervants, who may miſinform 
you, by which they may perhaps gain a few 
Crowns. Bacon. 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on bread 

which is ſo brown, 
May ſatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a erozon, 
; Suckling. 

An ounce of filver, whether in pence, groats, 
or croton pieces, {tivers or ducatoons, or in bullion, 
is, and eternally will be, of equal value to any 

| other ounce of ſilver. Locke, 
9. Honour; ornament ; decoration ; excel- 
lence; dignity. 

Much experience is the cretun of old men. 

Ecclus. xxv. 6. 


I 


1 


| Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 


longed for, my joy and crwvn, ſtand faſt in the 

Lord. Philip. iv. I. 
ro. Completion; accompliſhment. 
CROWN-1MPERIAL, kroua-Im- pe- ryàl. 2. /. 

corona imperialit, Lat.] A plant. ö 
To CROWN, krou'n. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To inveſt with the crown or regal orna- 

ment, 

Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part; 
I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 


Shekeſp. Richard III. 
Her who faireſt does appear, 


| Crown her queen of all the year. Dryd.n. 
2. To cover, as with a crown. 1 
Umbro, the prieſt, the proud Marrabians led, 


And pcaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 
Dryden's Hxeid. 
To dignify ; to adorn; to make illuſtri- 
OUS, . 

Thou haſt made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haſt cr-wwied him with glory and ho- 
nour. Pſalm viii. 5. 

She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, * 

An aged princeſs ; many days ſhall ſee her, 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it. 
Shakeſp, 


4. To reward; to recompenſe. 
_ Urge your ſuccefs; deſerve a laſting name; 
|, She'll crown a graceful and a couſtant flame. 


| E fenen. 
. 


To complete; to perfect. 
The laſting and crezuning privilege, or rather 
property, of friendſhip, is conſtancy. South, 
| 6. To terminate-;z ts finiſh. 
| | All theſe a milk-white honeycamb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country banquet cr-wn'd. 
1 | 7.38 4 T Dryden. 
 CR@&WNGLASS, krou'nglds. 2. /. The fineſt 
| ſort of window-glafs.n> + © 1 
Czo'wwrosT, krou'n-post. n. , A poſt, 
which, in ſome buildings, ſtands upright 
in the middle, between two principal raft- 
| ERS. == | F-* F 
Cro'wnSC4B, krou/n-skib,” z. ſ. A ſtinking 
filthy ſcab, that breeds round about the 
corners of a horſe's hoof, and is a cance- 
| rous and painful fore. -- Farrier*s Dic. 
Crown-THISTLE, kroun-this1.r. /. (corona 
imperialis.] A flower, © 
CrRo/WnWHEEL, krot'n-hwel. 2. . The up- 


ö 
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Cro'wnetr, kroi/n-t., u. [from crotun. ] 
1. The ſame with corone. | 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to ſignify 
chief end; laſt purpoſe ; probably from 
finis toronat opus. | | 
Oh, this falle ſoul of Egypt! this gay charm ! 
ab eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd them 
ps ome ; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; 
Like a right gipſy hath, at faſt and looſe, 
Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. 
| Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
CROW TOR, kro'-t6. u. /. [crow and toe,] A 
plant. | | 
Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 
The tufted crows-toe, and pale jeſſamine. Milton. 
Cro'yLSTONE,. kroy1-ston. . /. Cryſtallized 
cauk. In this the cryſtals are ſmall. 
| Woodward s Foſſils. 
Caviar, krd/-syAl. adj. [crux crucis, Lat.) 
Tranſverſe ; interſecting one another, 
Whoever has Tcen the practice of the crucial 
inciſion, muſt be ſenſible of the falſe reaſoning 
uſed in its favour. Sharp. 
. To Cui, kro'-syAt. v. a. {crucio, Lat.] 
To torture; to torment ; to-excruciate. 
Crvu'GiBLE, k 


earth; ſo called, becauſe they were for- 
merly marked with a croſs. 

Take a quantity of good filyer, and put it in a 
erucible or melting cruſe, and ſet them on the 
fire, well covered round about with coals. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Ca uc rERoUs, krô-sif-fe-rùs. adj. [crux 
and fero, Lat.] Bearing the croſs. Dic. 
Cxv'ciFisR, kro'-s9-fi-ar. . ſ. [from crucify.) 
— that inflicts the puniſhment of cruci- 
ion. a 


Vilible judgments were executed on Chrift's | 


cruc ifi ri. Hammond. 
Cxvu'ciFix, krô-sy-flks. 2. /. [crucifixus, Lat.] 
A repreſentation in picture or ſtatuary of 
our Lord's paſhon. 
There ſtands at the upper end of it a large 
cruciſix, very much eſteemed. The figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt agonies of death. 
| 15 Addiſon on Italy. 
Crvuciri'x10N, kro-sy-fik'-shan. x. /. [from 
crucifixus, Lat.] The puniſhment of nailing 
to a crels, | 
Ihis earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour's 
.crucifixzon. 
Crvu'cirornm, kr0'-sF-form. adj, [crux and 
forma, Lat.] Having the form of a croſs. 
To CRU CIF, kro'-s9-fy. v. a. [crucifigo, 
Lat.} To put to death 
and feet to a croſs ſet upright. 
Theycxucify to themſelves the Son of God afreſh, 
and put him to an open ſhame. Heb. vi. 6. 
But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againſt thee, and the fins _- 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Milton. 
Cxvuci'GtROUS, kro-SY'-gEr-Us.adj. [crucigery 
Lat.] Bearing the croſs. | 
CRU, kürd'. =. /. (commonly written curd. 
See CurD.} A congretion of any liquid in- 


to hardneſs or ſtiffneſs.; coagulation. 


-CRUDE, kr0d. adj. [cruduws, Lat.] 
1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. 


tion, ; 

Common cru2efalt, barely diſſolved in common 
equa fortis, will give it power of working upon 
-  Fermented liquors have. quite different quali- 

ties from the plant itſelf; for no fruit, taken 
_ crude, has the intoxicating quality of wine. 


-- 


nailing the hands 


r -slbl. n. /. [ crucibulum, low | 
Lat.] A chymiſt's melting pot, made of | 


Adui ſen on Italy. 


| 
2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepara- ) | 


CRU 


3. Harſh; unripe. | 
A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened. to the 
degree of nouriſhment. 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the 
ſtomach. | a * 
While the body to be converted and altered is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faſt the firſt form or 
conſiſtence, it is crude and inconcoct; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. 
| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


immature. | 
ln a moment up they turn'd 
Wide the celeſtial ſoil; and ſaw beneath - 
Th' originals of nature, in their crude 
| Conception, | 
6. Having indigeſted notions. - 

Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, 

Crude, or intoxicate, collecting toys. Milt-n. 
| 7. Indigeſted ; not fully concocted in the 
intellects. 

Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd | 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis'd. 

2 | Ben Fonſon. 

What peradventure may feem full to me, may 
appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. 

Digby on the Soul. 

Abſurd ſions, erzde abortive thoughts, 

All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Roſcommon. 


ripely ; without due preparation. 


moſt, | 

And all good counſel is on cowards loſt : 

The queſtion crudely put, to un delay, _ 

"Twas carried by the major part to ſtay. Dryden. 
Crvu'DENESS, kro'd-nis. u. ſ. [from crude.] 
. Unripeneſs ; indigeſtion. ' 
Cxv'vity, kr&-di-ty. 2. / [from crude.) 
1. Indigeſtion ; inconcoction. 

They are very temperate, whereby they pre- 
vent indigeſtion and crudities, and conſequently 
putreſcence of humours. 

A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the ſtomach. Arbuthn#t. 


2. Unripeneſs ; want of maturity. 
To Cru'DLE, krö'dl. v. a. [a word of uncer- 
tain. etymology.) To coagulate ; to con- 


geal. | Iv 
| I felt my crudled blood 


Dryden Aneid. 
The Gelons uſe it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their crudied milk with horſes blood. 
| | Dryden Virgil. 
Cav'py, kr&-dy. adj. [from crud.] 
t. Concreted; coagulated. 


They binden up ſo wiſely as they may. Spenſer. 
2+ [from crude.] Raw; chill. N as 
Sherris ſack aſcends into the brain; dries me 
there all the fooliſh, dull, and crudy vapours which 
environ it. Shateſp. 


1 kr 60. adj. [cruel, Fr. crudelis, 
t.] 5 | ; 
Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman; 
hard-hearted; void of pity 3 wanting com- 
paſſion 3 ſavage 3 barbarous; unrelenting. 
"HU wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern 


time, 

Thou ſhouldſt ha ve ſaid, Go, porter, turn the key; 
All cruel s elſe fubſcrib'd. — King Lear. 
If thou art that cruel god, whoſe eyes 
Delight in blood, and human ſacrifice. | 

| | Dryden's Indian Emperor. 

2. [Of things.] Bloody; miſchievous ; de- 

ſtructive; cauſing pain. | 


1. 
% 
7 


* 


Bacen's Nat. Hi. 


5. Not brought to perfection; unfiniſhed ; 


| Miltin's Par. Left. | 


Crv'/DELY, krd'd-ly. adv. [from crude.] Un- | 
ny 
Th' advice was true; but fear had ſeiz'd the 


Breton. 


Congeal with fear; my hair with horrour ſtood. 


His cruel wounds, with crudy blood congeal'd, | 


1 Conſider mine enemies; for th 


and they hate me with cruc/ hatred. 2 ny, 


Pſalm XXV. I l 
fights between 
orned the mot 


We belicld one of the crueleſ 
two knights, that ever hath ad 
martial ſtory, _, | 

Cr 1 LV, ROY: adv, [from cue] ig 
t, In a cruel manner; inhu 1 
rouſly. bans 
He relies upon a broken reed, 
baſely fails, but alſo cruelly pierces, the hand 
reſts upon it. ran 
Since you deny him entrance, he demand on 
His wife, whom cruelly you hold in bands f 
in D den 7 N 
2. Painfully; miſchievouſly. e 
The Scottiſh arrows being ſhar p and end 
enter into a man or horſe moſt cruelly, notwig, 
ſtanding they are ſhot forth weakly, a 

ö . Spenſer on Trelond 
Brimſtone and wild-fire, though they burn 

cruelly, and are hard to quench, yet make ng ſuch 


fiery wind as gun-poroder. Bacv- 
Crv'eLNEss, krö&Al-nis. 2. . [from eruel,; 
Inhumanity ; cruelty. I 
| But ſhe more cruel, and more ſavage wild 
* either lion or the lioneſs, : 
| Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood def1'a . 
She taketh glory in her cruelneſs. — 


Ca v' ELrv, kro-l1-ty. [cruauts, Fr.) 
1. Inhumanity; ſavageneſs; barbarity; de. 
light in the pain or miſery of others. 
The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 
Have ſuffer'd me by the voice of ſlaves to be 
| Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakeſp. Ceridlanur, 
2. Act of intentional affliction, 
There were great changes in the world by the 
| revolutions of empire, the cruelties of conquering, 
and the calamities of enflaved nations. Tenpl- 


Cxv'ENTATE, kr0'-en-tit. adj. [cruentatrs, 
Lat.] Smeared with blood. 
Atomical aporrheas paſs from the cruentat: 
cloth or weapon to the wound. Glanville"; Scet/7:, 
Crv'er, kro'-It.' n. /. [kruicke, Dut. ) A vial 
for vinegar or oil, with a topple. 
Within thy reach 1 ſet the vinegar ; 
And filld the cruet with the acid tide, 
| While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupplicd. 
w 8 Sift, 


Cav'rse, kré's. n. /. Lkruicke, Dut.] A ſmall 


cup. 

| Fouts not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a cruiſe. I King', 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 

A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold. 
| - A ofe's Odyſſey, 
CRUISE, kr0'z. . ſ. Leroiſe, Fr. from the 
original cruiſers, who bore the croſs, and 
plundered only infidels.) A voyage in 
ſearch of plunder. : 
| To Cevaise, kro/z. v. n. [from the noun.] 
{| To rove over the ſea in ſearch of oppor- 


without any certain courſe. 


that roves upon the fea in ſearch of plun- 
| der. | 5 
Amongſt the cruiſers it was complained, that 
| . their. ſurgeons were too active in amputating 
fractured members. Wiſeman, 


CRUM, 7 ; :_ , Fr. /. [cnuma, Sax. 
CRUMB, f krom ; ] kruyme, Dut. um- 
mel, Germ.] | 7 


1. The ſoft part of bread ; not the cruſt. 

| Take of manchet about three ounces, the crumb 
only thin cut; and let it be boiled in milk till it 
grow to a pulp. : | Bacer. 
2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread. 


tunities to plunder ; to wander on the ſca 


| CRu'tSER, kr0'-2zur. 7, /. [from crui/e.] One 


More 


< aol * 
| 


C 
c 


the table crum. 
Thomſon's Winter. 
[from crumb.] 
into ſmall pieces; to comminute. 
Fleſh is but the glaſs which holds the duſt 


More familiar grown, 
Attract his lender feet. 
To CruU'MBLEs krüm'bl. v. g. 


To break 


| That meaſures all our time, which allo * 


Be crumbled into doit. adn 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy 
Milton. 


joints, 
And n all thy ſine ws. 748 ; 

By frequent parcelling and ſubdividing of in- 
heritances, in proceſs of time they became ſo di- 
vided and crumbled, that there were few perſons 
of able cſtates. Hale's Law f England. 

At the ſame time we were crumbled into various 
ſactions and parties, all aiming at by-intereſts, 
without any fincere xegard for the public good. 

| Atterbury. 

The bill leaves three hundred pounds a year to 
the mother church ; which they can divide like- 
wiſe, and crumble as low as their will and pleaſure 
will diſpoſe of them. Swift, 

To Cxu'mBLE, kröm' bl. v. 2. To fall into 
ſmall pieces. 6 
There is ſo hot a ſummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. 
Shakeſp. King Jobn. 
the peaſant makes, 


Nor is the profit ſmall 
or who pounds with 


Who ſmooths with harrow, 
rakes, 
The crumbling clods. Dryden's —_— 
Ambition ſigh'd : ſhe found it vain to tru 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt. Pope. 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 


- paſs in the form of gravel. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
What houſe, when its materials crumble,  - 
Muſt not inevitably tumble? Sr. 


For the little land that remains, proviſion is 
made by the late act againſt popery, that it will 
daily crumble away. . -  Swoift, 

Cav'MENAL, krü-mi-näl. 2. . [from cru- 
mena, Lat.] A purſe. ? 

The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the ſtall, 
ls now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. Spenſer's Paſt. 

cv uNν krim'-my. adj. [from crum. ] Soft. 

CRUMP, krimp'. adj- {cpump, Sax. from, 
Dut. krumm, Germ.] Crooked in the back. 
When the workmen took meaſure of him, he 
was cruixp ſhouldered, and the right fide higher 
than the left. L' Eftrange. 

To Cxu'mPLE, kramp'), v. a. [from crump ; 
or corrupted from rumple, rompelen, Dut.] 


To draw into wrinkles ; to cruſh together 


in complications, 

Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and ex- 
ſing his palm to two or three that ſtood by- 
dim, they crumpled it into all ſhapes, and diligently 
5. ; | Addifſen. 
Cav/meLixc, krimp'4in. z./. A ſmall de- 
generate apple. | 4+ 17] | 
To CxUNK,. krünk. '' I v. n. To cry like a 
To CRU'NKLE, krü'nkl. 5 crane. | Di&. 
Cav'rrER, krüp'-pür. u. . from croupe, Fr. 
the buttocks of the horſe. ] That part of the 
horſemanꝰs furniture that reaches from 

the ſaddle to the tail. 

Clitophon had received fuch a blow, that he 
Had loſt the reins of his horſe, with his head well 
nigh touching the crupper of the horſe. Sidney, 

Where 3 left the money that I gave 


- ——Oh—fixpence that I had a Wedneſday laſt, 
To pay the ſaddler for my miſtreſs crapper. Sbal. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar d | 
H utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward :.- 
The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, 


The other backward to the crapper ſent. Dryden. | 
1 Cav'rar, kr0-ral. adi. from cus, cruris, 


Lat.] Belonging to the leg. 


The ſharpneſy pt the teeth, and the ſtrength of | 


, 


; 


| x. Any ſhell, or external coat, by which any 


che 6rural muſcles, in lions and tygers, are the 1 


— 


C R U 
cauſe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thoſe animals. | Arbuthnot. 
6 / 
9 n. ſ. See CROISADE. 
1. An expedition againſt the infidels. 
2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. 
Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cru/adves. Sbaleſp. Othello. 
Cxusk, kro'z. See CRUISE. 
Crv'sET, kr6'-sIt. u. ſ. A goldſmith's melt- 
ing pot. Phillips. 
7o CRUSH, Krush“. v. a, (ecraſer, Fr.] 
1. To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; 
to ſqueeze ; to force by compreſſion. X 
The aſs thruſt herſelf unto the wall, and cruſbed 
Balaam's foot againſt the wall. Numbers, xxii. 25. 
Cold cauſes rheums and defluxions from the 
head, and ſome aſtringent plaſters cruſb out pu- 
rulent matter. | Bacon. 
He cruſbed treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes, 
by forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon. 
Bacchus, that firſt from out the purple grape 
Cruſv'd the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Milton. 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd 
| me?? eg 
I wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To cri my ſoul out. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
2. To preſs with violence. | 
| You ſpeak him far —— 
I don't extend him, Sir: within himſelf 
Cruſb him together, rather than unfold 
His meaſure fully. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
When loud winds from diff rent quarters 
* ruſh, 15; 
* Vaſt cloudsencount'ring, one another cru/þ. 
3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſo down, with a heavy fall, 
Tb uſurping helmets of our adverſaries : 


To cruſs the pillars which the pile ſuſtain, 


Dryden's ZEneid. | 


4+ To ſubdue; — beyond reſiſtance. 
They uſe them to p 


frecholders. Spenſer on Ireland, 
Mine emulation T_ 
Hath not that honour in 't it had; for 
thought to cri him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword. Sbaleſp· Coriclanus, 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cruſs his ſtrength, 
Defeating ſin and death, his two main arms. 
What can that man fear, who takes care to 


pleaſe a es Be is ſo able to cru all his ad- 


verſaries? a Being that can divert any misfor- 
tune from befalling him, or turn any ſuch mis- 
fortune to his advantage? Addiſon's Guardian. 
6 CRUSH, krish'. v. 2. To be condenſed ; 
to come in a cloſe bod. 


CrusH,s krush'. u. ＋ [from the verb.] A] 


colliſion; the act of ruſhing together. 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wreck. of matter, and the cruſb of worlds. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
CRUST, krust'.. . /. [cryfay Lat.] 


pogy = enveloped. - - 
I have known the 


hid under a cruſt of droſs. 


a hard body. 


Were the river a 


tinued cruft ; as we ſee the-ſcorium of metals al- 


| | Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
Vain is the force of man, and heay'n's as vain, |' 


gue their enemies, or to | 
oppreſs and cruſb ſome of their own too ſtubborn | 


| 


ſtatue of an emperor quite |} 
Auen on Medals. | 
2. An incruſtation ; collection of matter into | 
confaſion of never ſo many 

different bodies, if they had been all actually diſ- | 
- ſolved, they would at leaſt have formed one con- 


| 
2. To foul with concretions.. 
Waller. | 


kinds, that are very rarely 


CRU 
The viſcous cruſt ſtops the entry of the chyle 
into the lacteals. Arbuthnot on Alim-nts. 
3- The caſe of a pie, made of meal, and 
baked. 

He was never ſuffered to go abroad, for fear of 
catching cold ; when he ſhould have been hunt- 
ing down a buck, he was by his mother's fide, 
learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in cru. 

Adliſon's Spectator. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. * 

Th' impenetrable cri thy teeth defies, 

And, petrified with age, ſecurely lies. D, d. Juv. 
5. A waſte piece of bread. 


Y” are liberal now; but when your turn is 


ſped, 
You ll wiſh me choak'd with every cruf? of 
bread. ; Dryden, 
Men will do tricks, like dogs, for cru. L Er. 

To CRus r, krüst'. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To envelop ; to cover with a hard caſe. 
Why gave you me a monarch's ſoul, 
And cruſied it with baſe plebeian clay? Dryden. 
Nor is it improbable but that, in proceſs of 
time, the whole ſurface of it may be cru/ed over, 
as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, and the banks 
cloſe in upon them. Addiſon on Italy. 
And pom legs, and breaſts, and. bodies 
00 
Cruſted with bark, and hard' ning into wood. 
f ' Addiſon, 
In ſome, who have run up to men without 
education, we may obſerve many great qualities 
darkened and eclipſed ;: their minds are erufted 
over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton, 


If your maſter hath many muſty, or very ſoul 
and cruſtad bottles, let thoſe be the firſt you truck 
at the alchouſe>. — Swift. 


| To CR usr, krust“. v. 2. To gather or con- 


tract a cruſt; to gain a hard covering. 

I contented myſelf with a plaſter upon the 
place that was burnt, which craſſed and healed in 
very few days. Temple. 
Cxus ra exous, kras-tY-shis. adi. [from 
cruſta, Lat.] Shelly, with joints ; not delta. 

ceous; not with one continued uninter- 
rupted ſhell. Lobſter is crſaceous, oyſter 
teſtaceous. 
It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as 
" thoſe of lobſters, crabs, and others of cruflaceous 
found at land. 
c Woodzonrd's Nat. Hiſt, 
oO vs FA CHOPS ESS, ; 7 shös-nls. u. /-- 
om cruftaceous. e quality of having 
jointed ſhells. Wann 
Crv'sTILY, krüs“tl-IF. adv.. [from crufty.} 
,  Peeviſhly ; mappiſbly.;- barſhly, . 
Crxv'sTINESS, krhs'-ti-nis. 2. ſ. (from cruſty.) 
1. The quality of a cruſt. 


2. Previſuneſs; moroſeneſs. 
 Crv'sTyY, krus “th. adj. [from cri. ] 
1. Covered with a cruſt. 


The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its parts 
within, and its cruſty coat without, are admirably 


| 


— 


f well fitted ſor the buſineſs of incubation. 


| Derbam'i Phyſito-Theology _ 
2. Sturdy ; moroſe ; ſnappiſh: a low word: 
CRUTCH,. krutsh'. n. / Lcroccia, Ital. croce,, 
Fr, cruckey Ger]!!! n 
1. A ſupport uſed by cripples. 
Ah, thus king Henry throws away his crutch, 
Before his legs be firm to bear his body. | 
| Sie Henry VI. 
Hence, thereſore, thou nice crotch ; © 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 


Muſt glove this hand. Shateſp. Hen. IV. 
On theſe new crulc h let them learn to walk. 
Dryden s Georgic l. 


This fair defect, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 


ways gathers into afolid piece, Adiiſon on agg. 


2 


4 


5 * * * 
he $6093 Te wins? 


The bending crutch-of a drerepit liſe. Dryd-n. 


n os 
* 


CRY 


Rhyme is a ase lifts the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. Smith. 
he dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crutcb forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 


TIF" s Me N Jab. 
2. It is uſed for old age. 
Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, | 
And gives the cratch the cradle's infancy. - Shak: 
To CkuTCH, krütsh“. v. a. [from erutch.] To 
ue on crutches as a cripple. 
ſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Two fools that ek their feeble ſenſe on ben. 


. Dryden. 
2 CRY, krY. v. a. D, n 
1. To ſpeak with vebemence and loudneſs, 
Methought I Heard a voice cy, Sleep no more! 
e dot h murther ſleep! the 1 innocent ſleep. 
' " Shakyſp. 
While his falling tears the ſtream ſupplied, 
Thus mourning 60 fue mother goddeſs cried. | 


Dryden's Virgil. 


the 
Jonas, ii. 2. 


2. To call ;mportunately. (« 
I cried, by reaſon of mine affliction, unto 
Lord, and he heard me. 


3. To talk eagerly or nceflanty'; to repeat 


continually. * 
| _ hey be idle; therefore they ery, faying, et us 
Exodus, 
4. To proclaim; to make publick. 
7 and cry in che cars of Jeruſalem. 


Jeremiab, i ii. $7 


5. To exttaitn, 
Vet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 


2 


CRY 


She ſeeks, ſhe butno where ſpies him : 
Love is loſt, and thus ſhe cries him. Craſbar. 
To CRV down, kr dow'n. v. a. 
1. To blame; to depreciate z to decry- 
Bavius cries dan an admirable treatiſe of phi- 
loſophy, and ſays there's atheiſm in it. Malts. 


they would not be under the reſtraints of it. 
| Tillotſon. 
2. To prohibit. 


By all means 
late times, that. 


cry: dw that 3 courſe of 
they ſhould pay money. 
189 Tire. 
3. To Serben 
ruto the * TE 
And from a mouth of hbnour quite cry dr 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence. Slg. H. ni. 


To Car out, kr" ont. v. u. 


r. To exclaim; to ſcream ; to clamour. 


They make che oppreſſed to ery ; they cry out 

by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. Jeb. 

With that Suſanna cried with a loud voice, and 

the two elders cried aut againſt her. So xxiv. 
2. To complain loudly. - --- 


ment, and to blame the Divine adminiſtration. 


Attorbury. 
| 3. To blame; to cenſure: with of, againſt, 
" Upon. _ 
Are theſe things then neceſſities? | 


Then let us meet them like neceſſities; 
And that ſame word even now cries out on us. Shak. 
Giddy cenſure 


Nor build their evils on the graves of great men, 
* then my guiltleſs blood muſt ory againſt them, - 

rag? Sbaleßp. 
a 0 What 's the matter, f 
Thit i in the ſeveral places of the eity* - 


If dreſſing, iniſtreſſing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, Model himſcli will cry 
Againft thee: Herbert. 


Lyſimachus having lad the favour of ſecing | 


his ſhips and machines, ſurpriſed at the contriv- 
ance, cricd out, that they were built with more 
than human art. en in 2 ee on Coins. 
6. To utter lamentations. | 
We came crying kither © 3 
Thou know ſt, the firſt time that we ſmell the air 
We.wawle and cry. SBaleſp. Kin + Ju 
Behold, my fervants ſhall ſing 701 joy of 7 Þþ : 
but ye ſhall cry for ſorrow of heart, arid Thall 
how for vexation of ſpirit, Iſaiah, Rv. 14. 
When any evil has been upon philoſophers, 
they groan, as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as 
other men. 2 he. 
7. To quall, as an infant. 
' "Should ſome god tell me, that I mould be born, 
And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn. Denbum. 
Thus, in aftarry night, fond children crx 
For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ky. . My | 
He frruggles firſt for breath, and cries for aid; ) 
Then helpleſs in his mother s lap is laid. 
| Dryden's Tables. 
The chitd-certainly knows, that the worm-ſeed 


or muſtard · ſeed it refuſes, is not the "PP. or | 
. Locke. 


ſugar it cries for. | 
2. To weep; to ſhed tears. | 
ler who Kill weeps with ſpungy eyes 
* And her who is dry cork, an LET tries, Donne. 


9. To utter an inarticulate voce, as an 
anim 
6 to the beaſt his food, a0 to the 


ung ravens which c Pſalm exlvli. 9. 
ee beaſta of the 2 cry alſo unto thee. - 
"Joel, i. 20. 


10. T6 yelp, 2s a hound on a ſcent. _. 
He cried upon it at thg meereſt loſs; 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. Shakes. 


k 


| To Civ, kry'. v. 4. To proclaim publickly | 


ſomething loſt or found, in e to its re- 
r or reſtitution. 


| 


* 
Lou ry againſt the noble ſenate? Sie aCorfelinns: | 


4 * 


* 


hee. + 


2, Fo. raiſe the 


Will then cry out of Marcius : oh, if he | 
Had borne the buſinefs. Shakeſp. Coriolarus. 
"PS I ek out ef wrong, but I am not heard. 


T8” / 1Fob, xix. 75 
Cry out upon the ſtars for dong 
m offices, to 1 their wooing. Hudibras. 
Epiphatiius crivs out wpon it, as rank idolatry, 


the followers of that hypothefis cry out againſt. 


Locke. 
I find every ſe, as far as reaſon” will help 


: them, -make uſe of it gladly; and where it fails 


| ON. Locke, 
4. To declare loud. 
To be in labour. 
if 1 What! wg art | 
| — I yas 3 het ſuff *rance 
made 
| Fi pany a dean. 85310. Henry VIII. 


ke CRY up, KrY' up”. v. a. 
1. To Papylaug; to exalt ; to 8 
f * crying 8 1 are 
2 ES, Nest . . . Za the 
+ RANG commadities of our own kingdom. 
Bacon to Villiers. 
„The "philoſopher deſervedly. ſuſpected himſelf 
af vanity, when cried "up by the, multitude. | | 


| Glanville” s $4 
45 The atrolaget if his predi gh] 


- I, 


—- "ee 


to draw them. South. 


ones againſt it. Tillotſon. 


- Ee 


tion, «fy up that for ſacred; which, if once tram- 
pled on and profaned, he binaſelf cannot be ſafe, 
nor ſecure.” het bo 
Poets, like monarchgonan eaſtern. throne, . 
Conn d by Pothing, but their will alone, . 
Fere ean cry up, aid there as boldly blame, 
And, as I pleaſe, give infamy or fame. Waſp. 
' Thoſe who are { Bb of continuing the war, 


e up our conſtant ſucces at a moſt e 
rate. 


Pute by roclamation. 
All che effeck chat T coficeive was made by 


1 


crying ip the pieces of N was to bring in 


\_- 


Riohs come to paſo, 
is cried up to the ſtars from whence he pretends | 


He may, out of intereſt; as well as convic-⸗- 


Men of diſſolute lives cry deten religion, becauſe 


"We are ready to cry out of an unequal manage- | 


and deſtructive to their ſouls who did it. Sillingfl. | 
Tumult, ſedition, and rebellion, are things that | 


chem, they ery out, it is matter of faith, and above 


They flight the ſtrongeſt atguments mat can | 
be brought for religion, and ory wp very weak | 


þ 


Locke. | 


| 


[1 | 


CRY 


| much-more of that ſpecies, inſtead of oth 
rent here. rb Cur. 
Cry, kr. Fn. . Loris Fr.] Ter, 
1. Lamentation; ſhriek; ſcream, 
And all the firſt born in the land of F th 
| die, and there ſhall be a preat cry 8 all 
the land. 8 — 


2. Weeping ; mourning. 
3. Clamour; otttcry. 
een ſeizes all; the general e- 
Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom'd to dic. 
Dr 
Theſe narrow and felfiſh views "ore ooh 
an influence in this cry, that there are tert of 
my fellow frecholders who fancy the church, ; . 
danger upon the riſing of bank-ftock, Hef, 
4. Exelamaticn of triumph or wonder, br 
any other paſſion. r 
In popith countries ſome impoſtor cries out, 
miracle ! a miracle! to confirm the deluded Wige 
in their errours; and ſo the cry goes round \ With. 
out examining into the cheat. Sreift, 
5. Proctamatrion. 
6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to he 
ſold in the ſtreet : as, the cries of London. 
7. Acclamation ; popular favour, 
The cry went once for thee, 
And {fill it might, and yet it may again. $1. 41% 
8. Voice ; utterance.; manner of vocal ex. 
preſſion, | 
Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cy; of birds 
and beaſts, are. modified by diverſity of notes cf 
different length, pat together, which make tha: 
complex idea called tune. Locke, 
9. Importunate call. | 
Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 
cry nor prayer for them. Fer. v. 13, 
10. Yelping of dogs. 
He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
' Invades again his trembling ear, 


He ftrait reſumes his wonted care, Waller. 


tr. Vell; inarticulate noiſe. 


1 


There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the ſiſh- 
gate, and an howling from the ſecond, and a 


great craſhing from the hills. GR) i, 10, 
12. A pack of dogs, 
About her middle round, 


A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd. Millan. 
You common c7y. of eurs, whoſe breath I hate 

As reck o th' rotten fens; whoſe loves I prize 

As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, 

That do corrupt my air. Shakeſp. Coriolanut. 


cav- AL, kr äl. a. / The heron. Ainſworth. 
| Cav'ssy 'kry'-ar. , Sce CRIER. | 
'Cay'tr, kry-tr.'n. { A kind of hawk, 


Called the falcon gentle, an enemy to pi- 

Bgeons, and very ſwift. Ainſworth, 
ORYPTICAL, krip' ti-k&l. ) adj. [prin] 
CRY'PTICK, krip tik. Hidden; ſe- 


| ret; occult; MINS: unknown ; not 
-divulged. 2446 
The ſtudents of * Sug epnifeloud of her more 
erybtick ways of working, reſolve many ſtrange 
effects into the near cfliciency of ſecond cauſes. 
Glanville's Apol. 
Speakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amuſe « 
delight, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
order, but in a cryptical or hidden method 
every thing to their ends. . 
Car- PTICALLY, krip' -ti-kil-y. adv. [from 
cryptieal.) Oecultly; ſecretly : perhaps, 
in the following example, the author might 
have written critically. 
We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſe, 
without cryptically diſtinguiſhing it from thoſe 
ſapors that are a-kin to it. N m_ 


04.20/01 be fin; krip-tdg'-gri-ff. 1. /- 


4 


„ 


| 


Le — and yeagw.] : 
. The act of writing ſecret characters. 
a. Secret characters; eyphers. 

1 ei brre⸗ 


CRY 


Cavero'Locr, krip-td1'46y. . %. Lagune 
and 3. ] Enigmatical language. 

CRYSTAL, kris'-täl. 2. / [xyirann®-.] 

x. Cryfals are hard, pellucid, and naturally 
colourleſs bodies, of regularly angular fi- 
gures, compoſed of fimple, not filamen- 
tous plates, not flexile or elaſtick, giving 
fire with ſteel, not fermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and calcining in a ſtrong fire. 


There are many various ſpecies of it pro- 


duced in different parts of the globe. 
Hill on Foffils. 
Nand cryſtal is a genuine ſpar 


other colour. 


laid over a black line, drawn on paper, two lines 
appear in the place of one. | 


ſeen in divers caves, where the cryſtal hangs in 
Pulicidiis. Bacon. 
If eryfial be a tone, it is not immediately con- 
creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a 
mineral ſpirit, Brown, 
Cryſtal is certainly known and diſtinguiſhed by 
the degree of its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 


Woodward. 
Cryſtal is alſo uſed for a factitious body | 


caſt in the glaſs-houſes, called alſo cry/tal 
laſs, which 1s carried to a degree of per- 


, of an extremely 
pure, clear, and fine texture, ſeldom either ble- 
miſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtained with any 
A remarkable property of this 
body, which has much employed the writers on 
opticks, is its double refraction; ſo that if it be 


Hill. 
Vater, as it ſeems, turneth into cryſtal; as is 


CUB 


The parts of the eye are made convex, and ef- 
pecially the cryſtalline bumour, which is of a lenti- 
cular figure, convex on both ſides. 


fi Ray on the Creation. 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION, krls-täl-IS-zä-shün. 
n. J. [from cryſtallize.) 
r. Congelation into cryſtals. 

Such a combination of ſaline particles as reſem- 
bles the form of a cryſtal, variouſly modified, ac- 
cording to the nature and texture of the ſalts. 
The method is by diſſolving any ſaline body in 
water, and filtering it, to evaporate, ill a film 
appear at the top, and then let it ſtand to ſhoot; 
and this it does by that attractive force which is 
in all bodies, and particularly in ſalt, by reaſon 
of its ſolidity : whereby, when the menſtruum 
or fluid, in which ſuch particles flow, is fated 
enough or evaporated, ſo that the ſaline particles 
are within each other's attractive powers, they 
draw one another more than they are drawn by 
the fluid, then will they run into cryſtals. And 
this is peculiar to thoſe, that, let them be ever 
ſo much divided and reduced into minute parti- | 
cles, yet when they are ſormed into cryſtals, they 
each of them reaſſume their proper ſhapes; ſo 
that one might as eaſily diveſt them of their 

ſaltneſs, as of their figure. This being an im- 
mutable and perpetual law, by knowing the 
figure of the cryſlals, we may underſtand what 
the texture of the particles ought to be, which | 
can form thoſe cryſtals; and, on the other hand, 
by knowing the texture of the particles, may be 
determined the figure of the cryſtals. 


wa 


— — 


kection beyond the common glaſs ; though | 2+ The maſs formed by congelation or con- 


it comes far ſhort-of the whitenefs and vi- 
_ vacity of the natural cry/al. Chambers. 
3. Cryſtals lin chymiſtry] expreſs ſalts or 
other matters ſhot or congealed in manner 
of ' cry/tal. Chambers, 
If the menſtruum be overcharged, within a 
ſhort tunc the metals will ſhoot into certaig 
_ eryſtals. Bacon, 
Cay's TAL, kris -tul. adj. — 
1. Confiſting of cryſtal. | 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of Gods, 
Thy cryſtal window ope, look cut. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
2. Bright; clear; tranſparent ; lucid ; pel- 
lucid. — 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 
Buy cal ſtreams that murmur through the meads, 
| Dryden. 
CRY'STALLINE, kris'-tal-lin, adj. Leryftalli. 
nus, Lat.] | : 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal, | 
Mount eagle to my palace cryſtalline. 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receiv- 
ers, blown of c 


cretion. \ | 
All natural metallick and mineral cry/allizati- 


ons were eſſected by the water, which firſt brought | 


; 


amongſt the matter of the ſtrata. | 
p 1 Woodward . Nat. Hiſt. 
To CRY'STALLIZE, kris-tàl-Iiz. v. a. [from 
cry/ſtal.] To caufe to congeal or concrete 
in cryſtals. 
| If you diffolve copper in aqua fortis, or ſpirit 
of nitre, you may, by cry/tallizing the ſolution, 
obtain a goodly blue. Boyle... 
To CryY'STALLIZE, kris'-tal-liz. v. #. To 
| coagulate, congeal, concrete, or ſhoot into! 
cryſtals. 2 \ 

Recent urine will cry/allize by inſpiſſation, and 
| afford a falt ncither 444 nor alkaline 
X As butbnot on, Aliments. 
| CUB, kub'. . /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
t. The young of a beaſt; generally of a 

bear or fox. | 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cbs from the ſhe-bear. | 


wh _ _ — 


2. Bright ; clear m_—_ tranſi 8 | Shakeſp.) 

5 | cid ; tranſparent. „ micht. in the ur 
Te clar —. Water is an ade tend- | * by ight, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
ßen ache beat: bandes he pleaſure of the eye, | The hen, and the helly-pinched wolf, | 
þ 2 water is cr * = is effected by caſting | | | Keep their fur dry. Sbalgſp. King, Tear. 
1 * WE — — bam — In the cagle's deſtroying one fox s cube, there s 
Bu Neat. Hp. power executed with oppreſſion. L' Eftrange. 


He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime 


On the crxyſtalline fly, in ſaphir thron'd 


Iluſtrious far and wide. 


Hind the urea, 
ncarer tothe fore part than the back part 


of the globe. It is the leaſt of the hu- 
mours, but much more ſolid than any of 
them. Its figure, which is convex on both 
des, reſembles two unequal ſegments of 


ſpheres, of which the moſt. convex.is on 
its backſide, which makes a ſmall cavity 


__ the glalſy humour in which it lies. It 


is covered with a ſine coat, called ; 
—1 Vol. I. N XII, 2 8 n led 9 


— 


gn 


Milton. | 
Cxv'sTALLINE Humour, kris-til-In &'-mar. 
2 LS. r = the eye, that 

ies immediately next to the aqueous be- 7 | 
— 2. Ms papilla, |, 5: In reproach or contempt, a young boy or 


, 


| 


2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 
viviparous fiſh. 1 
Two mighty whales, which-ſwelling ſeas had. 
„ | | 
One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 
A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 


girl. | 
O O thou diſſembling cb / what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy .caſc ? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, * 

That thine on trip ſhall be thing overthrow ? | 
1 | Sbaleſp. 
O moſt comical fight! a country ſquire, with 

the equipage of a wife and two daughters, came 


1 


x 


to Mr. Snipwel's ſhep laſt night; but, ſuch two 
1 wnlicked cubs / r 3 Cong reve. 


Suincy. i 


the particles, whereof each conſiſts, out =} 


CUB 
To Cus, ktb', v. a. {from the neun.] To 
bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of a Wo- 
man in contempt. CN 
Cubbd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
Ou a brown george with louſy ſwabbers fed ; 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the Bprrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. 
Dryden : Perſius. 

CuBA'TION, ki-bi'-shan. n. /. [cutatio, Lat.] 
The act of lying down. Didi. 

CU'BATORY, kü'-bä-tür-F. adj. [from cubo, 
Lat.] Recumbent. Didt. 

Cu'BATURE, kU'-bi-tar. 2. ſ. [from cube. 
The gs exactly the ſolid content o 
any propoſed body. | Harris. 

CUBE, ku'b. 2. . {from «3; a die.] 

1. [In geometry.] A regular ſolid body, con- 
fiſting of fix ſquare and equal faces or fides, 
and the angles all right, and therefore equal. 

Chambers. 

2. [In arithmetick.] See Cunick Number. 

All the maſter planets move abqut the ſun at 
ſeveral. diſtances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities. This common law be- 
ing obſerved in all of them, that the ſquares of 
the times of the revolutions are proportional to 
the cubes of their diftances. a; Coſmologia. 


CuBEt Root, ki'b-rgft. 2.7. /. The ori- 
Cvu'B1Ck Root, ki-bik-ro't. $ gin of a cubick 
number ; ora number, by whoſe multipli- 
cation into itſelf, and again into the-pro- 
duct, any given number is formed: thus 
two. is the cube root of eight. Chambers. 
Cu'BEB, kü-blb. 2. {. A finall dried fruit 
reſembling pepper, but ſomewhat longer, 
of a greyiſh brown colour on the ſurface. 
It has an aromatick ſmell, and is acrid to 
the taſte. Cubes are brought from J . 
Hill. 
Aromaticks, as cubebs, cinnamon, and nutmegs, 
are uſually put into crude poor wines, to give 
them more wy on Floyer on the Humaurs. 
Cvu'BICAL, ki'-bl-kal.Þ „ | 
Cv'zick, ky'-btk. þ ad. [from cube.] / 
1. Having the form or properties of a cube, 
A cloſe veſſel, containing ten cabal feet of 
air, will not ſuffer.a wax candle of an ounce to 
burn in-it above an hour before it be ſuffocated, 
| = ' Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
It is above a hundred to one, againſt any par- 
ticular throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet 
of faces with four cubical dice; becauſe there are 
| ſo many ſeveral combinations of the ſix faces of 
four dice. „ Sermons. 
2. It is applied to numbers. 
The number of four, multiplied into itſcif, 
produceth the ſquare number of ſixteen; and that 
again multiplied by four, produceth the , cubict 
number of ſixty-four. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a 
multitude actually. infinite, there muſt be inſinĩte 
roots, and ſquare and cuil numbers; yet, of 
neceſſity, the root is but the fourth part af, the 
ſquare, and the ſixteenth part of the cu4ick au m- 
ber. Hals, Origin of Mankind. 
The number of ten, hath been as highly extol- 
led, as containing even, odd, lopg and plain, 
quadrate and cubica/ numbers. Brozwn's Vulp. Err. 
Cu'niCALNESs, ki-bl-kal-nls. . , from 
| * The ſtate or, quality of being cu- 
© bical. | N | 
CuB1'CULARY, kirblk'ekfirlar-y. adj. Lcubi- 
culum, Lat.] Fitted for the poſture of 
| lying down, = AX If "4 A” | : 
 - Cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubi:alary 
beds into diſcubitory, and introduced a faſbion 
to go from the haths unto theſe, © 
> ' *Broton's Fulg. Err. 
Cvu/B1FoRM, ki-by-fdrm. adj. [from cube and 
88 Of the i of a cube. 
C 'BI 9 xa -bſt. . J. [from cubitus, Lat.) A 


meaſure in uſe among the ancients ; Which 


v v 
* 70 * . 


13M 


Was 


C UC 


- was originally the diſtance from the elbow, 
- bending inwards, to the extremity of the 
middle finger. This meaſure is the fourth 
part of a well-proportioned man's ſtature. 
Some fix the Hebrew culit at twenty inches 
and a half, Paris meaſure ; and others at 
cighteen. | * Calmet. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the 
long finger, is half a yard, and a quarter of the 
ſtature; and makes a cubit, the firſt meaſure we 
read of, the ark of Noah being framed and mea- 
ſured by cubit . Holder on Time. 
Meafur'd by cubit; length, and breadth, and 
height, Milton. 
The Jews uſed two ſorts of cubits; the ſacred, 
and the profane or common one. 
| Arbuthnot on Meaſures. 
When on the goddeſs firſt I caſt my ſight, 
Scarce ſeem'd her ſtature of a cubit height. Pope. 


Cu'BiTAL, kQ'-bl-tel. adj. [cubitalis, Lat.] 


Containing only the length of a cubit. 
The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being ſo high, 


that unto men below they appeared in a cubital | 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 


ſtature. . | 
Cu'cxinGsToOL, kak'-in-st0. 2. ſ. An en- 
gine invented for the puniſhment of ſcolds 
and unquiet women, which, in ancient 


times, was called tumbrel. Corvell. 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curule, 
Which moderns call a cucking-ſfoo!, 
March proudly to the river's fide. Hudibras. 


CU/CKOED, kuk'-kutd. . / [corn, Fr. from 
coukoo.) One that is married to an adul- 
treſs; one whoſe wife is falſe to his bed. 
But for all the whole world; why, who would 
not make her huſband a cxckold, to make him a 
monarch? I ſhould venture purgatory for t. 
| ES Shakeſp. Othells. 

There have been, 
Or I. am much deeeiv'd, cuckold; ere now; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this prefent, | 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, 
That little thinks ſhe has been fluic'd in's ab- 
ſence. | Shakeſp. | 

For though the law makes null th' adulterer's 

deed | 

Of lands to her, the curlold may fucceed. 
| ; | | Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Ever ſince the reign of king Charles II. the 
alderman is made a cuctold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are com- 
mitted behind the ſcenes. Swift. 


To Cuckold, kük'-küld. v. a. 
xr, To corrupt a man's wife; to bring upon 
a man the reproach of having an adulte- 
rous wife; to rob a man of his wife's 
fidelity. r 2 8 * 
If thou canſt cuc lol him, thou do'ſt thyſelf a 
- pleaſure, and me a ſport. . - Sbakteſp. Othello. 
2. To wrong a huſband by unchaſtity. 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor ſtrut in Meets with amazonian pace; 
For that's to cuctold thee before thy face. 
N 8 den s Juvenal. 
Cu'cxoLDLY, kük-kül- dy. adj. [from 
cuckold.) Having the qualities of a cuckold; 


poor; mean; cowardly ;. ſneaking. | 


Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: yet I 


wrong him to call him poor; they ſay the jea- 


lous knave hath maſſes of money. 


'  Shabeſp. Merry Wivet of Windſor: | 


Cv'cxoLDmarER, KüR-küld-mä- Kür. 4. %. 
2 wp make,] One that makes a 
practice of corrupting wives. 

5 H I ſpared any that had a head to hit, ei 


| 

either | 
oung or old, he or ſhe, cuckold, or cuctoBmaker, 
| 


t me never hope to ſee a chine again. 


one Hernando, eucholdmater of this city, con- 


2. It is a name of contempt. 


l Nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 


| Cu'cUuLLATED, kfi-kal'-1a-tid, ; latus hood- 


male, or barren, having no embryo, but only a 


CUC 


-+ 
Cu'cxo0LDoOm, kbk'-kil-dim. n. /. [from 
cuckold.) | 
1. The act of adultery. 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, 
and conſpiring cucloldom againſt me. 
Dryden's Spaniſe Friar. 
2. The ſtate of a cuckold, 
It is a true ſaying, that the laſt. man of the 
pariſh that knows of his cuctold m, is himſelf. 
Arbutbnot s Febn Bull. 
CU/CKOO, kik-k&/., n. /. [curulus, Lat. 
cauccau, Welſhz cocu, French; cokkock, 
Dutch.) 8 
1. A bird which appears in the ſpring, and 
is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, and 
lay her own to be hatched in their place: 
from which practice, it was uſual to alarm 
a huſband, at the approach of an adul- 
terer, by calling cuckoo; which, by miſ- 
take, was in time applied to the huſband. 
This bird is remarkable for the uniformity 
of his note, from which his name in moſt 
tongues ſeems to have been formed. 
Finding Mopſa, like a cuclos by a nightingale, 
alone with Pamela, I came in. Sidney. 
The merry cuck:o, meſſenger of ſpring, 
His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already ſounded. 


| Spenſer. 
The plain ſong cucbes gray, | 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay. Shakeſp.- 
| Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 
by night : 
Take heed ere ſummer comes, or cuctoo birds af- 
fright. Shakeſp. 


I deduce, 
From the firſt note the hollow cuc leo ſings, 
The ſymphony of ſpring; and tonch a theme 
Unknown to fame; the paſſion of the grove.. 
Thomſon, 


Why, what a raſcal art thou, then, to praiſe 
him , for running! A-horſeback, ye cuckoo; 
but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. | 
: Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Cvu/cx00-BUD, käk-k&-büd. : /. 
Cu'cx00-FLOWER, kAk-k&/-fAlow-tr. $ 7 7 


When dazies pied, and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, | 
Do paint the meadows much bedight. SH. 

| | 


Darnet, and all the idle weeds. Shake/p. King Lear. 


; 
Cu'cxo0-$SPITTLE, kük-kò&“-spltl. u. /. [cuckao- 
and ſpittle.] 

Cuchoosſpittle, or woodſeare, is that ſpumous 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, 
| _ eſpecially about the joints of lavender and roſe- 

mary; obſervable with us about the latter end of 

May. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Cu/CULLATE, ki-knl-lat. adj. [Ccucul- 


2 


— 


ed, Lat.] | | 
1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or cowl. | 
2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. | 
They are differently cucullated, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Brown's Yulg. Err, 


Cu'cUMBER, kou'-kim-br. . /. [cucumis, 
Lat.] The name of a plant, and alſo of 
the fruit of that plant. NEON 


- 


bell-ſhaped, and expanded toward the. top, and 
cut into many ſegments; of which ſome, are 


large ſtyle in the middle, charged with the farina : 


fleſhy fruit, for the moſt part oblong. and turbi- 
nated, which is divided into three or four cells, 


© _ wivedto ſtcal her away. Dryden's Spaniſs Friar. | 


. * 
1 > 1 


© [cardaminus, Lat.] The name of a flower. 


It hath a flower conſiſting of one ſingle leaf, 1 


others are female, or fruitful, being faſtened to 
an embryo, which is afterwards changed into a | 


N 


c UD 


1. The common cucumber. 2. Th : 
cumber. 3: The long Turky mb 
How cucumbers along the ſurface creep 8 
With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. 
| Dryden, V I. 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS, kà-kür-bl-tà zl“ 
adj. [from cucurbita, Lat. a gourd.) 
Cucurbitaceous plants are thoſe which reſemh] 
a gourd; ſuch as the pumpion and melon. Clank 
Cvu/curBiTE, ku-kur-bit. . J. [cncur! 123. 
Lat.] A chymical veſſel, commonly calicd 
a body, made of earth or glaſs, in the ſhape 
of a gourd, and therefore called Arts 
| One 
I have, for curioſity's ſake, diſtilled quickit 5 


6 o . . vcr 
in a cucurbite, fitted with a capacious glaſs head 


Boyle on Colours. 
Let common yellow ſulphur be put into 24 
curbite glaſs, upon which pour the ſtrongeſt 454 
fortis, Mortimer. 
COD, käd'. . . lcud, Sax.] That food. 
which is repoſited in the firſt ſtomach in 
order to rumination, or to be chewed again 
Many times, when my maſter's cattle came 
hither to chew their cud in this freſh place, l 
might ſee the young bull teſtify his love. Sidhcy, 
You range the pathleſs wood, 
While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dry, 
Cu'DDEN, kud'n.7 u. ſ. [without etymology, 
Cv'ppy, küd-dꝝ. A clown ; a ſtupid ruſ- 
tick; a low dolt: a low bad word. 
| The ſlavering cudden, propp'd upon his ftaf, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh, 114, 
To Cu Dor x, kud'l. v. 2. Ia low word, I be- 
lieve, without etymology.] To lie cloſe; 
to ſquat, 2 
ave you mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh ? 
She cud&les low behind the brake; 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dares ſhe fly. Pricy, 
CUDGEL, kad'-jll. 2. J. Aude, Dut.] 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, 
ſhorter than a pole. 
Vine twigs, while they are green, are brittle; 
yet the wood, dried, is extreme tongh ; and was 
__ uſed by the captains of armies, amongſt the Ro- 
mans, for their cudgels. Bacon. 
Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 
And cudęeli to thy hide and bones: 
Tremble and vaniſh. Hudibras, 
The aſs was quickly given to underſtand, with 
a good cudgel, the difference betwixt the one play- 
fellow and the other. Z' Eftrange, 
His ſurly officer ne'er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
This, if well reflected on, would make people 
more wary in the- uſe of the rod and the cudzel. 
> | T.oclx. 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe, 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cugel-playing. 
| | Arbuthnot and Fige. 
2. To croſs the Cudgels, is to forbear the con- 
teſt, from the practice of cudgel-players 
to-lay one over the other. 
It is much better to give way, than it would 
be to contend at firſt, and then either to cr the 
cudgels, or to be baffled in the concluſion. L Els. 


To Cu'pcrr, kid'-jil. v. a, [from the noun.] 

1. To beat with a ſtick; | 

My lord, ke ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a 

foul-mouthed man as-he is; and ſaid be would 
el you. Shakeſp. Herry IV. 
heeſs courting his maſter, juſt as.the ſpaniel 


3, 


bad done, inſtead of being ſtroked and made much- 


of, is only rated off and. cudgelled for all his court- 
IP. 29. 
Three duels he fought, thrice ventur' d his life; 

Went home, and was cudgell' d again by his . 5 
Ae „ id. 


: 


_ incloling many oblong ſeeds, The ſpecics are, | 


— 


2. To 


c UF 


f 


„ about it; for your | 


Cudeel thy brains no more 
dull af 


A good 


Shabeſp. Hamlet. 
woman happened to paſs by, as a com- 
pany of young felluws were cudgelling awalnut-tree, | 
and aſked them what they did that for. J. Eſtran. 
OvDGEL-PROOF, kGd'-jil-prof, ad/. Able to 
reſiſt a ſtick. | | 
His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 
And thongh not ſword, yet cudgel-proof. Hudibras. 
Cv'DLE, küd'l. n. . A ſmall ſea-fiſn. 
Of round ſiſh there are britt, ſprat, cudles, eels. 
Carew. 
Cu/DwEED, küd-wéed. u. J. [from cud and 
- eveed.] A plant. Miller. 


Cue, kf. n. /. [queue a tail, Fr.] 

1. The tail or end of any thing; as, the 
long curl of a wig. 

2. The laſt words of a ſpeech, which the 
player, who is to anſwer, catches, and re- 
gards as intimation to begin. 

Pyramus, you begin: when you have ſpoken 
your ſpeech, enter into that brake; and fo every 


one according to his cue. | 
Shakeſp. Midſummer Night's Dream. 


| 
A hint; an intimation; a ſhort direction. 
What 's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for paſſion 
That I have? He would drown the ſtage with 
tears. Shakeſp. | 
Let him know how many ſervants there are, of 
both ſexes, who expect vails; and give them their 
cue to attend in two lines, as he leaves the houſe. 
| Swift, 
in his 


——_— — 


3+ | 


4. The part which any man is to play 


turn. | 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt : 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 
tleman: nhing appears in his cue to move pity, 
or any way make the audience of his party. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laſt Age. 


5. Humour; temper of mind: a low word. 

UE RO, kwer-p6. n. /. [Span.] To be 

in cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat 
or cloke, ſo as to diſcover the true ſhape 
of the cuerpo or body. 

Expoſed in cuer ps to their rage, N 
| Without my arms and equipage. FHadibras. | 
CUFF, kaf”. n. /. [zvfa a battiez z»vfare te 

fight, Ital.] | 
1. A blow with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke. + 
| The prieſt let fall the book, 
Andi as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſuch a c, 
That down Fell prieſt and book, and book and 
prieſt. Sbaleſp. 
There was no money bid for argument, unleſs 
the poet and the player went to c in the queſ- 
tion. 5 | Shakeſp. 
He gave her a cf” on the ear, and ſhe would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. | 
| Arbuthnot's Fohn Bull. 
Their own ſes, which now lie dormant, would 
de ſoon at c again with each other about power 
and preferment. | | Srl. 
2. It is uſed of birds that fight with their 
talons. : , | 
To Curr, kaf'. u. u. from the noun.] Te 
fight; to ſcuffle. | 
Clapping farces acted by the court, 
While the peers cf to make the rabble ſport. 


K | 's Fuvenal. 
To Curry, kvf'. v. a * | 


will not mend his pace with beating. ö 


— 


CUL 


PII after him again, and beat him. 
——Do, „ him ſoundly ; but never draw thy 
ſword, Shaheſp. 


Were not you, my friend, abuſed, and cuffed, 
and kicked ? Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
2. To ſtrike with the talons. 
Thoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cf down new-fledg'd virtues, that would rife 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmoni- 
ous. Otrvay. 
The daſtard crow, that to the wood made wing, 
With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers, cy the noble bird. Dryden. 
They with their quills did all the hurt they cou'd, 
And cd the tender chickens ſrom their food. 
Dryden. 
3. To ſtrike with the wings. This ſeems 
improper. | 
Hov'ring about the coaſts, they make their moan, | 
And cißf the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
Dryden: ZEneid. 
Curr, küf'. . h. Lcocge, Fr.] Part of the 
fleeve. 
He railed at fops; and, inſtead of the common 
faſhion, he would viſit his miſtreſs in a morning | 
' gown band, ſhort , and a peaked beard. 
| Arbuthnot. 
Cur'xaGr, k6i'-nig. 1. /. The making up of 
twine into ſuch forms, as is commonly 
framed into for carriage to other places. 
Corvell. 


CUTVRASS, k@l'-ras. . .. [cuiraſſe, Fr. from 


cuir leather; coraccia, Ital.] A breaſtplate. | | 


The lance purſued the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury ſent, 
And fign'd his boſom with a purple dint. Dryden. 
U1RA'SSIER, kii-ris-8CT. 2. ſ. [from cuiraſs.] 
A man at arms; a ſoldier in armour. | 
The field, all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuiraſſiers, all in ſteel, for ſtanding fight. Milton. 
The picture of St. George, wherein he is de- | 
ſcribed like a n—_— or horſeman completely 
armed, is rather a ſymbolical image than any pro- 
per figure. | Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 
Cuisn, küsh'. x. ſ. Ccuiſſe, Fr.] The armour 
that covers the thighs. 
| faw young Harry, with his beaver on, 
His cuiſber on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like a feather'd Mercury. 
a | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
The croſlet ſome, and ſome the cuiſbes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. | 
Dryden's AEncid. 
But what had our author to wound ZEneas with 
at ſo critical a time? And how came the cuiſbes 
to be worſe tempered than the reſt of his armour ? 


22 Dryden. 
Cu'LDEES, kbl'-dez. . . [colideis Lat.] 
Monks in Scotland. 
Cv'LERAGE, kül“-ür-Ag. 1. J. The ſame 
plant with AxsE-sMART. Ainſaworth. 
Cu'LiNARY, kt'-li-nar-y. adj. [culina, Lat.] 
Relating to the kitchen; relating to the 
art of cookery. | 
Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and 
exhalations, as ſoon as they ſhall at any time begin 
to aſcend from the ſun, and make them preſently 
fall back again into him, and by that action in- 
creaſe his heat; much after the manner that, in { 
our earth, the air increaſes the heat of a-cu{inary | 
fire. pits Newton, 


C 


To thoſe who, by reaſon of their northern | - 


expoſition, will be ſtill forced to be at the expence 
of culinary fires, it will reduce the price of their 
manufacture. ; Arbuubnot. 
To CULL, kul'. v. a. eueillir, Fr.] To ſelect 

from others; to pick out of many. 
The beſt of every thing they had being culled out | 


1. To ſtrike with the fit, - 


for themſelves, if there were in their flocks any 
| 


 Cvu'LLER, kal-lur. 2. /. 


— 


CUL 


poor diſeaſed thing not worth the ing, they 
thought it good enough for the altar of God. 
Hooker, 


Our engines ſhall be bent - 
Againſt the brows of this reliſting town : 
Call for our chiefeſt men of diſcipline, 

To cull the plots of beſt advantage. Shak. K. Jobn. 
Like the bee, culling from ev'ry flower, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
honey. Shateſp, 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter'd wreds, with overwhe!ming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shal:ſp. Romeo and Julier. 
Then in a moment fortune ſhall cull forth, 
Out of one ſide, her happy minion. Sta}, X. Jobn. 
The choiceſt of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, , 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 
grand charter was extracted, 
Howel's Parley of Beaffs. 
When -208 flow'rs of rhetorick thou would'ft 
cull, | 
Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden, 
From his herd he culls, 
For laughter, four the faireſt of his bulls, 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the fame denomi- 
nation are of different weights, then the traders 
in money cull out the heavier, and melt them down 


with profit. | Locke. 
With humble duty, and officious haſte, 
IM the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt. Prior. 


The various off rings of the world appear: 
From each ſhe nicely call. with curious toil, 
And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil. 
Pope. 


(from cl.] One 
who picks or chooſes. 


CULLION, kdal-lyan. u. / Ccoglione a fool, 
Ital. or perhaps from ſcullion. It ſeems to 
import meanneſs rather than folly.] A. 
ſcoundrel; a mean wretch. 

Such a one as leaves a gentleman, 
And makes a god of ſuch a cn/lion, _ 
Shateſp, Taming of the Shrew. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you eullienc. 
- Shakeſp. 
Cv'LLIONLY, kul'-lyan-ly. adj. [from cullion.} 
Ang the qualities of a cullion; mean; 
aſe, | | 
I'll make a ſop o' th' moonſhine of you: you 
whoreſon, cullionly, barber-monger, draw. 

CU"LLUMBINE, k6l-lam-bin. a. /. {more pro- 
perly ſpelt CoLumBixE.] The flowers of 
this plant are beautifully variegated with 
blue, purple, red, and white, Miller. 

Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cullumbines. | Spenſer. 

CU'LLY, kul-lp. z. J. [coglione, Ital. a fool. 
A. man deceived or impoſed upon ; as by 
ſharpers, or a trumpet. (HF 

Why ſhould you, whoſe mother-wits 


Are furniſh'd with all perquiſites, 
B' allow'd to put all tricks upon | | 
Our cully ſex, and we uſe none? Hudibras. 
Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare ; 


They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. Dryden, 

He takes it in mighty dudgeon, becauſe I won't 
let him make me over by deed as his lawful cy. 

3 7 8 Ar buthaot. 

the noun.) 

to trick; to de- 


Culmiferous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth 
jointed ſtalk, and uſually hollow ; and at eack 
joint the ſtalk is wrapped about with 3 4 
row, long, ſharp-pointed leaves,and their ſeeds are 
contained in chaff huſks. _, . 
3M 2 N | There 


o Cu'iLy, kAl-lp. v. a. [from 
To befool; to cheat; 
ceive; to impoſe upon. 
CuLmrrEtroOVUs, kAl-mif'F&ras. 
and ere, Lat.] by 


* 


* Err 1 
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There are alfo ſeveral ſorts. of graſſes, both of 
the Cyprus and colrifrrous kinds; fome with | 
broader, others with narrower leaves. | 

| Wiedward on Foſfils. | 
The propereſt food of the vegetable kingdom 
is taken from the farinaceous or mealy ſeeds of 
ſome culmifenons plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet. Arbuthnot, 
To CU'LMINATE, köb-ml- ät. v. u. [cul- | 
men, Lat.] To be vertical; to be in the 
meridian. 
Far and wide his eye commands: 
For ſight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 
But all ſunſhine; as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from th' equator. Milton's Par. Loft. 


| 


the meridian. 


CULMIxN4'T10N, kfil-mi-n#-hin. x. /. [from | 
culminate] The tranſit of a planet through | 


Curran, kak pi-bll-I-ty. 2. /. [from 
culpa le.] Blameableneſs. 


CU'LPABLE, xüf-pübl. adj. [culpatilis, Lat. | 


1. Criminal. 
Proceed no ſtraiter guinſt our uncle Glo'ſter, 
Thar from true evidence of good eſteem 
He be approv'd in practice culpable. Shak. Hen. VI. 
2. Guilty: with of 
Theſe being perhaps c»/pable of this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenſer's State of Trel. 
3. Blameable ; blameworthy. 
The wiſdom of God ſetteth before us in Scrip- 
ture ſo many admirable patterns of virtue, and no 
one of them withont ſomewhat noted wherein 
they were culpubix; to the end that to Him alone 
ie might always be acknowledged, Then only art 
Soly, Thou only art juſt. Hooker, 
All ſuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore 


culpable ; foraſmuch as it was in every man's power | 


to have prevented its 


culpable.] Blame; guilt. 
CU 'LPABLY, kul- pùb-ly. adv. from culpable 
Blameahly; criminally. | 
If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, it 
19 not to be expected we ſhould communicate 
helily, | Taylor. 
Cv'LeR1IT, kül-prlt, u. /. [about this word 
there is great diſpute.” It is uſed by the 
judge at criminal trials, who, when the 
priſoner declares himſelf not guilty, and 
puts himſelf upon his trial, anfwers, Cul- 
rit, God ſend thee à good deliverance, It is 
kely that it is a corruption of Oi pardit, 
May it 95 2 the wiſh of the judge 
being that the priſoner may be found in- 
" hocent.} A may arraigned before his 
a eee 
Ide knight appear'd, and ſilence they proclaim ; 
Then firft rhe culprit anfwer'd to his name; 
i And, after. forms of law,-was laſt requir d 
Tomas the thing that woman moſt deſir d. Dryd. 


An author is in the condition of a calerit; the | 


publick are hazudges: by allowing too much, and 


condeſcending too far, be may injure hisown cauſe; | 


and, by pleading, and aſſerting too boldly, he may 
_ Gfpleaſe the court. Privr's Preface to Salomon. 
CERN, kOtar. . /. [culter, Lat.] The 
iron of the plough perpendicular to the 
fare. It is commonly written coulter. 
ö Mer fallow lees * 


ö 


| South. | 
Cu'LPABLENESS, kulV-pitibl-nls, 3. { [from | 


CUL 


wanting to improve it, we muſt entertain hopes of T CU MBER, küm-bär. v. a. 


the richeſt har veſt. Felton on the Claſſicls. 
2, To improve; to meliorate. 
Were we but leſs indulgent to our faults, 
And patience had to-cu/tivate our thoughts, 
Our muſe would flouriſh. 
To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th' embelliſhments of life. Addiſon's Cato, 
CuuTiv&a/TiON, kul-ti-va'-shan. . / [from 
cultivate.) 


1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, | 


and forwarding or meliorating vegetables. 
2, Improvement in general ; promotion ; 
mehoration. . f 
An innate light diſcovers the common notions 
of good and evil, which, by cultivation aud im- 
provement, may be advanced to higher and 
brighter diſcoveries. South, 


learning, are required to give a ſcaſoning to retire- 

ment, and make us taſte the bleſſing. Dryden. 

CuLTiva'ToR, kul-ti-vi-tar. u. /. [from cul- 

tivate.] One who improves, promotes, or 

meliorates; or endeavours to forward any 

vegetable product, or any thing elſe ca- 
of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by ſome cu! 
tivators of clover graſs, that from a great quantity 
of the ſoed not any graſs ſprings 

CULTURE, kul'-tshar. 2. / [cultura, Lat.] 


| 


. 


the ground; tillage. 
Give us ſecd unto our heart, and culture to our 
| underſtanding, that there may come fruit of it. 


; Theſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
wheat of itſelf, and this culture, did rather retard 
| than advance. 
| The plough was not invented till after the de- 
| lage ; the earth requiring little or no care or c:/- 
ture, but yielding its increaſe freely, and without 
| Labour and toil. | 
our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil, 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. Pope. 
They roſe as vigorous. as the fun ; 


< Bot oo 4 8 gow — 


Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thmſon. | 


2. Art, of improvement and melioration. 


culture, as ſkilful gardeners blot a colour out of a 

tulip that hurts its beauty. 

7 Cu'/LrURE, kül'-tshür. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To-cultivate ; to manure ; to till. 
It is uſed by Thomſon, but without au- 
thority. - 


Tam OS 


Sa.] | 
| Had he ſo done, he had him ſnateh' d away, 
More light than cal var in the faulcon's fiſt. Spenſer. 
| 5 97 Whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The ſounding calver ſhoots. bomſun's Spring. 
Cu'LvERIN, kulY-ve-rin. x. /,. colbuvrinè, Fr.] 
A ſpecies of ordnance: originally a hawk. 
A whole cannon requires, for every charge, forty 
pounds of powder, and a bullet of fixty-four 
pounds; a culverin, ſixteen pounds of powder, and 
a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi-culverin, nine 


A pigeon. An old word. 


— . AE. Ad 


Phe darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 


Dot radt upon; while that the alter rafts. | 


That ſhould denaginate fuck favagery. - 
Slug. Henry V. 


Te CU LFLVATE, whl-th-ke, V. 4. Lculti- 


ver, Fr.] | 

1. Fo forward or improve the product of 
the earth by manual induftry, 

_ "= Thoſe excellent feeds implanted in your birth, 

will; if cativated; be moſt flouriſhing in-produc- 


pounds of powder, and a bullet of twelve younds. 
Wilkins's Math. Magic. 
Here a well poliſh'd mall gives us the joy 


No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 
But tis already more than half the mall; 
And ſuch a fury from his arm 't has got, 
As from a ſmaaking culuerin *twere ſhot. Waller. 
CU'LvER&EY, kil-ver-ke. n. /. A flower. 
Looking down the meadows I could ſee a girl 
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| ing culverkeys and cow ſlips, to make gar- 
E * | wy Walter's Angier. 


* 


Waller. | 


A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation of | 


1. The act of cultivation; the act of tilling | 


2 Eſiras, viii. 6. | 


Bacon. | 


| I oodrward. | 
Where grows ?— Where grows it not? If vain | 


One might wear any paſſion out of a family by | 


Tatler. | 


| 1 3. Unwieldy ; unman 
 Cu'tvE R, kal'-ver. u. /- [columba, Lat. culfne, 


To fee our prince his matchleſs force employ: } 


CUM 


ko 
komberen' to. diſturb, Dut.] Mmeren, 


1. To embarraſs ;. to entangle ; to obſtruct. 
Why aſks he what avails him not in fighr 
| And would but cumber and retard his flight. 
In which his only excellence is plac'd ? a 
You give him death, that intercept his haſte, 
D 9 2 
Hardly kis head the plunging piles ay 7 
Clogg'd with his cloaths, and cumbey'd with bi, 
years, Dryden, 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue, hein 
uneafy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, mould = 
be cymbered with any other difficulties, as is done 
in this way of proceeding. Lecke, 
2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſeleſs. 
Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
| 13 : | Shakeſp. Timon. 
| The multiplying variety of argumente, efpecially 
frivolous ones, is not only loſt labour, but cunbe;; 
the memory to no purpoſe. Locke, 


3. To involve in difficulties and dangers; to 
| diſtreſs. 
Domeſtick fury, and fierce civil ſtrife, 
Shalk camber all the parts of Italy. 
. Shakeſp, Julius Caſo. 

4. Fo buſy ; to diſtract with multiplicity of 

Cares. 
6 Martha was cumbered about much ſerving. Lale, 


: 


up. Boyle. | 5. To be troublefome in any place. 


Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes 
the better hedge; where, if it chances to prick 
the owner, it will tear the thief. Grew's Coſmalegiz, 
Cu'mBER, kum'-bur. . /. [homber, Dut.] 
' Vexation; burdenſomeneſs; embarraſl- 
ment; obſtruction; hindrance ; diſturb- 
ance; diſtreſs. 

ö By the occaſion thereof I was brought to as great 
cumber and danger, as lightly any might eſcape. 
Sidney, 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumber: ſpring, 

| Spenſer. 

The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſervieeable, 3 - 
deep in water, are of marvellous charge and fear- 
| ful cumber. Kaleigb. 
' CuU'mBerRSOME, küm“-bür-süm. adj. [from 
 eumber.] 

1. Froubleſome ; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any 

f day, to break off ſo pleaſing a company, with 
going to perform a cumberſome ohedience. Signey. 

2. Burdenſome ; embarraſſing. | 

: I was drawn in to write the firſt part by acci- 

dent, and to write the ſecand by ſome defects in 

| the firſt : theſe are the cumberſome per quiſites of 

authors. Arbuthnot on Aliment:, 

Very long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to be 
readily managed. Newton's Optich:. 
 CU/MBERSOMELY, kim'-bur-ghm-lf. adv. 
from cumberſome.) In a troubleſome man- 
ner; in a manner that produces hindrance 
and. vexation. | | 
[ CU'MBERSOMENESS, küm'-bür-süm- nls. ». /. 
| [from cumberſome.) Encumbrance; bin- 
| drance ; obſtruction. 


 Cu/MBRANCE, khm'-brins. 1. /. [from cum- 
ber.] Burden z hindrance; impediment. 
Extol not riches then, the toil of fools, 

The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare ; more apt 
| To flacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Than prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe, 
| Milton. 
CU/MBROUS, küm - brus. adj. [from cumber.] 
| 1. Troubleſome ; vexatious; diſturbing. 

A cloud of cambroxs gnats do him 

All ftriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 

Tat from their noyance he no where can reſt 


2. Oppreſſiye; burdenſome. 


> - 
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| 


l Henceforth 
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I fiy not death, nor would prolong 
12 how F may be quit, 
Faireſt and eaſieſt, of this cumbrons charge. Milton. 

They rear'd him from * 
And from his ch arms his k unbound ;. 
Then lanc'd a vein. | Dryden. 
Poſſeſſion's load was grown ſo great, 
He ſunk beneath the cvmbrous weight, 8wift. 
3. Jumbled ; obſtructing each other. 
Swift to their feveral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements, carth, flood, air, fire. Mili. 
Cy'MFREY, km -fry. u. -Lconſolida. A me- 
dicinal part. 
Cu MIN, um - 
plant. | 

Rank ſmelling rue, and cumin good fos ces. 

Spenſer. 
To CU/'MDLATE, ks'-mfi-Iat. v. a. (cu, 
Lat.] To heap together. 

A man that beholds the mighty ſhoals of ſhells, 
bedded and cumulated, heap upon heap amongſt 
earth, will ſcarcely conceive which way theſe could 
ever live. Woodward: 

CumUuLaTiON, kü-mü-IA-shün. u. /. The: 
act of heaping together. Dict. 

CuncT4&/T10Nn, kink-tY-shan. n. ſ. [cunftatio, 
Lat.] Delay; procraſtination; dilatorinets, 

It is moſt certain, that the Engliſh made not 
their beſt improvements of theſe fortunate events; 
and that eſpecially by two miſerable errours, cunc- 
tation in proſecuting, and haſte in · departure. 

Hayward. 

The ſwifteſt animal, comoined with a heavy 
body, implies that common moral, feſtina lente; 
and that celerity ſhould always be contempered 
with cunctut on. Brown. 


NCT TOR, künk-tà-tür. u. /. [Lat. ] One 
given to delay; a lingerer; an idler; a 
fuggard. Not in uſe. | 

Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch cunc- 
talors, always keep them up in good hope, that, 
if they are not yet called, they may yet, with the 
thief, be brought in at the laſt hour, 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

7, CuxD, kin. v. n. [from konnen to know, 
Dut.] To give notice: x provincial or ob- 
ſolete word. See Cox DER. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the 
cliff, who, diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, 
axndeth, as they call it, the maſter of each boat. 

Carew's Survey of Cormoall, 

CU'NEAL, ku'/-ny-31. adj. [cuneus, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a wedge; having the form of a | 
wedge. | | 

Cu'NEAPED, ki'-ny-a-tid. adj. [cuneus, Lat.] 
Made in form of a wedge, | 

Cu'yE1FOR My ki-ne'-y-form. adj. [from cune- 
us 286 firm, Lat.] Having the form of a 
wedge. 

Countfuinn BONES, kil-n&'-y-form b6'ns. 
n. . The fourth, fifth, and fixth bones of 
the foot; thus called from their wedge- | 
— ſnape, being large above and narrow | 

w W |; 


' F'BE Did. 
CUu'NNER, kin-nir. 2. / epgs.] A kind of 
_ fiſh leſs than an oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to 

the racks. Ainſavorth. 
CU'NNING, kun'-ning. adj. [from connan, 
Sax. konnen, Dut. to know.) 
. ps knowing; well inftracted ; learn- 


 » Sehoolmaſters will I keep within my houſe, 
Fit to inſtruct her youth. Fo au men 
Meh, very kind; and liberal 
I do prefent you with a man of mine, 
Cumming in muſick and the mathematicks, 

To iaſtrust ber fully in choſe ſcienccs. = Shake/p. 
MWberein is he goed, but to taſte fack and drink 
it? Wherem cvaning, but in craft? Wherein 
an, bat in vilauy? Shake. wy | 


| 
| 


* 


| 


| 


. 
n. 


n.children, in good bringing up. Shot. | 


c ur 


Send me now therefore a man cunning to work 
in gold and in ſilver, and that can fkill to cut and 
to grave, 2 Chronicles. 

When Pedro does the lute command, 
She guides the cunning artiſt's hand. Prior. 
2. Performed with ſkill ; artful. 

And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cynning web, and fpread her ſubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul fmoak, and clouds more black 

than jet. Spenſer. 

And there beſide of marble ſtone was built 
An altar, carv'd with cunning imagery ; 

On which true Chriſtians blood was often ſpilt, 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spenſer. 

Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relumine. Shakeſp. Othello. 


3. Artfully deceitful; fly; deſigning ; trick- 
ith ; full of fetches and ftratagems ; ſubtle; 
crafty ; ſubdolous.. 

Theſe fmall wares and petty points of cunning 
are infinite, and it were a good deed to make a 
li of them; for nothing doth more hurt: than 
that cunning men paſs for wile. Bacon. 

Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as love 
it . they are refolved to be canning let others run 
the hazard of being ſincere. South, 

4. Acted with fubtilty. 

The more he proteſted, the more his father 
thought he diſſembled, accounting his integrity to 
be but a cunning face of fallchood. Sidney. 

Cu'xNING, kun'-ning. u. ſ. [cunninge, Sax] 

1. Artifice ; deceit ; ſlineſs ; fleight ; craft; 
ſubtilty ; diſſimulation; fraudulent dex- 
ag - © . 

What if I be not ſo much the poet, as even that 

miſerable ſubje&t' of his cunning, whereof you 
-ſpcak ? Sidney. 

We take cunning for a ſiniſter or crooked wit- 

dom; and certainly there is great difference be- 


tween a cunning man and a wiſe man, not only in | 


point of honeſty, but in point of ability. Bacon. 

Diſcourage cunning in a child; cunning is the ape 

of wiſdom. Locke, 

2+ Art; ſkill; knowledge; right-hand cun- 
ning. 


Cu'NNINGLY, kun'-ning-ly, adv. [from cun- 


nixg.] Artfully ; ſlily; ſubtilely; by frau- 
dulent contrivance ; craftily, | 
- Amongſt other crimes of this nature, there was 
Gligent enquiry made of ſuch as had raiſed and 
diſperſed a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
field fought, that the rebels had the day, and that 
the king's army was overthrown, and the king 
fled; whereby it was ſuppoſed, that many ſyuccours 
were cunningly put off and kept back. 
Bacon Henry VII. 

muſt meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt; 
But- cunningly and cloſely. Deaham's Sopby. 

When ſtock is high, they come between, 
Making by fecond-hand their offers; 

Then canningly retire unſeen, 


With each a million in his coffers, Swift. 


Cu'NxNING MAN, kin'-ning-man. :;/. [cunning- | 


and man.] A man who pretends to tell 
fortunes, or teach how. to. recover ſtolen 
goods. 1 
He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment 
Of beadle, conſtable, and watchmen, 
T”' attack the,cunningman, for plunder 
Committed falſely on his lumber, Hudibras. 
Cu'xXxINGNESS, Kan- ning- nls. 2. [from 
cunning.] Deceitfulneſs; flineſs. „ 
* n. I. (cup, Sax. lep, Dut. coupe, 
r. ; ' 
1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. 


El 


1 


Thou ſhalt deliver Pharach's cup into his hand, | 
after the former manner when thou waſt his 


butler. 
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CUP 
Ve heav'nly pow'rs, that guard 
The Britifh iſles, ſuch dire events 2 
Far from fair Albion; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from ſocial c»ps. Philips, 
* contained in the cup; the 
raught. 
Which when the vile enchantereſs perceiv'd, 
With cup thus charm'd imparting ſhe deceiv d. 


S . 
All friends ſhall taſte * 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The -Þ of their deſervings. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Will *t pleaſe your lordſhip, drink a cup of ſack? 
Shaleſp. 
They that never had the nſe 
Of the grape's ſurpriſing juice, 
To the firſt delicious cup 
All their reaſon render up. Waller. 


The beft, the deareſt fav'rite of the ſky 
Muſt taſte that c; for man is born to die. 
; | Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Un the plural.] Social entertainment; 
merry bout. 
Then ſhall our names, 
Familiar in their mouth as houſehold words, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd: 
| | Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Let us ſuppoſe that I were reafoning, as one 
friend with another, by the fireſide, or in our cups, 
without care, without any great affection to either 
party, Kinolles. 
It was near a miracle to ſee an old man ſilent, 
fince talking is the diſeaſe- of age ; but, amongſt 
cups, makes fully a wonder. Jen Fonſon's Diſcov. 
Thence from cups to civil broils Milton. 
Amidſt his cups with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz'd, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſeas d, ; 
His hand refuſes to fuſtain the bowl. Dryd. Fer ſiur. 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup: as, the huſk- 
of an acorn ; the bell of a flower. 
A pyrites of the fame colour and ſhape placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemiſpherick figure,. 
in much the ſame manner as an acorn in its cp. 
Woodward on Foſſils. 
5, Cup and Can. Familiar companions. The 
can 1s the large veffel out of which the cup is 
filled, and to which it is a conſtant afſo- 
clate, 
You boaſting tell us where you din'd, 
And how tis lordfhip was ſo kind; 
Swear he's a moſt facctious man; 
That you and he are cup end can : 
You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miſtake preferment's road, Stoife, 


6. [couper, Fr. to ſcarify.) A glaſs to draw 
thc. blood in ſcarification.” 

Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of caps, 
the ſcariſication ought to be made with crogked 
inſtruments, | Arbuthnet. 

To Cue, küpl v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſupply with cups. This ſenſe is obſo ; 
_ 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink cFne,- 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd ; 
With thy grapes our hairs be crowud! 
Cup us, tif the world go round. 
| Shateſp: Ant. and Cleopatra. 
2. [couper to cut, Fr.] To fix. a-glats bell or 
cucurbite upon the ſkin, to draw the blood 
in-ſcarification, 

The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart,.. 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins nor c»pping will prevail; | 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryd. Fab. 

You have quartered all the ſoul: language upon 
me, that could be raked out of tlie air of Billing (- 

| panes without knowing who I am, or whether I 
ſerve to be upped and fearificd at this rate. 


bs 
8 
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Bliſtering, cup pin and bleeding, are ſ:ldom 
ol ule but to the idle and intense. 8 
575 R Aduſſom . Spectalor. 
Bo Him 


1 
| 
| 


 Cv'ypen, küp-pür. 2. /. [from cup.] One who 


ward by cupping-glaſſes, and brought to ſuppura- 
Cv/rxEvovy, ki-pri-as. adj. [cupreus, Lat.] 


burning candle; whereby they were with the 


The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er | 


CUR 

Him the dama'd doors and his friends im- 

They bled, they cupp d, they purg'd; in ſhort they 
cur'd. 


| Pope. 
Curn# arts, kbp'-bi-rar. n. /. 
1. An officer of the king's houſchold. _ 
There is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an 1ntama- 
tion of the king's pleaſure to wait and to be ſworn 
his ſervant, and ſhortly after his cupbearer at large; 
and the ſummer following he was admitted in 
ordinary. Wotton, 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt, 
This vine was ſaid to be given to Tros, the fa- 
cher of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for his 
carrying away his ſon Ganymede to be his cup- 
bearer. F Broome. 
Cvu'yBOARD, kib/-bard. . ,. [cup and bop, 
a caſe or receptacle, Sax.) A caſe with 
ſhelves, in which victuals or earthen ware 
s placed. 
Some trees are beſt for planchers, as deal; ſome 
for tables, cupboards, and deſks, as walnut. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Codrus had but one bed; ſoſhort, to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort. legs hung dangling out: 
His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac'd, 
Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. 
Dryden's Fuvenal.. 
Vet their wine and their victuals theſe curmud- | 
geon-lubbards | 
Lock up from my ſight, in cellars and w—_— 
7%. 
To Cu'r BOARD, kib/-bird. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To treaſure in a cupboard; to 
hoard up. 
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I th' midſt o' th* body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupboarding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. Sba lep. Coriolanus. | 
Cvve1'pity, kil-pld'-I-ty. n. {-[cupiditas, Lat.] 
Concupiſcence; unlawful or unreaſonable + 
longing. f | f 
CU POLA, kü-põ-ld. 1. /. IItalian.] A dome; 
the hemiſpherical ſummit of a building. 
Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the 
cupola to the moſt glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with ſupernumerary ornaments, 
we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure. 
at Addiſon's Spectator. ' 
Cvu'ePEL, KOp/l. . /. See CoPPEL. 
There be other bodies fixed, as we ſee in the 
ſtuff whereof cuppelr are made, which they put into 
furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. | 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 


The belly did remain ; 
1 
N 


> 
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applies cupping-glaſſes ; a ſcarier. | 
CuyryrinG-GLASs, kup'-ping-glas. z. /. [from 
cup and gla/s.] A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers 
to draw out the blood by rarefying the air. 
A bubo, in this caſe, ought to be drawn out- 
tion, Wiſeman. 


Co ; conliſting of copper. 
jj bn the intervention of a little ſal armo- 
niack, made copper inflammable, I took ſome 


ſmall grains, and put them under the wick of a 


melted tallow ſo kindled, that the green, not blue, 
flame of the cuprevus body did burn. . Boyle, 
Cur, kürt, u. . [korre, Dut. See CURTAL,] 
1. A worthleſs degenerate dog- 2 | 
Tis a good dog. 


— A. cur 4 Sir . 3 | 5 
— Sir, he *'s a good dog, and a fair dog. Sal. 
- Here s an old drudging cur turned off to ſhift 
for himſelf, for want of the very teeth and heels 


wo; Y . 


| 2. A pariſh prieſt. 


CUR 


2. A term of reproach for a man. 424 
What would you have, ye curt, | 

That like not peace nor war? Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 

This knight had occafion to inquire the way to 

St. Anne's Lane; the perſon, whom he ſpoke to, 

called him a young popilh cur, atid aſked him, who 

made Anne © faint ? | Addiſon. | 
CuU'sRABLE, kQ'-rabl. adj. [from cure.) That 

admits a remedy ; that may be healed. | 
A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other curable diſeaſes, that 
it is not to be worn away by change of diet, or a 
cheerful ſpirit. | Hurv. y. 

A deſperate wound muſt ſkilfol hands employ, 
But thine is curable by Philip's boy. Dryd. Fuv. 
CU'RABLENESS, kf'-rabl-nls. 1. /. [from cura- 
b.] Poſſibility to be healed. 

Cvu'racy, ki'-ri-sy. 2. /. [from curatr.] Em- 

ployment of a curate, diſtinct from a bene- 
fice ; employment which a hired clergy- 


They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, 
if they be very fortunate, arrive iri time to a curacy 
here in town. f Swift. 
CU'RATE, kü“ ret. u. /. Lcurator, Lat.] 

1. A clergyman hired to perform the duties 
of another. TE 
He ſpar d no pains; for curate he had none, 

Nordurſthe truſt another with his care. Dryd. F. 


Biſhops and eurates, and all congregations. 
Common Prayer, 
I thought the Engliſh of curate had been an 
eccleſtaſtical hireling No ſuch matter; the 
proper import of the word ſignifies one who has 
the cure of ſouls. Collier on Pride. 


Cu'saTESH1P, ki'-ret-ship.n. /. [from curate.) ] 
The ſame with curacy. | 
CU/RATIVE, kt -ra-tiv, adj. [from cure.] Re- 
lating to the cure of diſeaſes ; not prefer- 
vative. | 
The therapeutick or curative phyſick, we term 
that which reſtores the patient unto ſanity. 
| | Breton LVulgar Errours. | 
There may be taken proper uſeful indications, 
both preſervative and curative, from the qualities 
of the air. Arbutbnot. 
CURATOR, ki-ri/-t6r. u. g. [Lat.) | 
t. One that has the care and ſuperintendence | 
of any thing. 
The curaters of Bedlam affure us, that ſome lu- 
naticks are perſons of honour. Swift. 
2. A guardian appointed by law. ; 
A minor cannot appear as a defendant in court, 
but by his guardian and curator. Aylife's Parergon. 


CURB, karb”. . / [courber to bend, Fr.] | 
1. A curb is an iron chain, made faſt to the 
upper part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole called the eye, and running over 
the beard of the horſe. Farrier's Dia. 
The ox hath his bow, the horſe his curb, and the 
faulcon his bells; ſo man hath his defires. | 
Shakeſp. As you like it. 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threat'ning cries they 


fear. © , Dryden. 
2+ Reſtraint ; inhibition; oppoſition ; hin- 
drance. 


The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong links aſunder, than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shateſp. Coriolanu: 
| WMe remain ARS 4 

In ſtricteſt bondage, though thus far remov'd, 


Under th' inevitable curb, reſerv'd 


chat he had loſt in his maſter's ſervice. L Efrange. 
Ss. A cur may bear 


& :.. 


His captive multitude. 


Milton's Paraliſ: | 
By theſe men, religion, that ſhould be * 


3 


man holds under the beneficiary. | 


, 


The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on | 


CUR 
Even they, who think us under no other tie 


the true intereſt of our country, will . 
be an effectual curb upon us, 4 * thu 
77, 


3. A curb is a hard and calloys 
which runs along the inſide of f Poor's, 
hoof; that is, on that part of the hoof t 3 
is oppoſite to the leg of the lame fide, ” 
Farrier's Di 
To Curs, karb”. v. a. [from the ban} 
1. To guide or reſtrain a forſe with à curb 
Part youu their arms, part curb the ſcam, 
ee 1 
2+ Toreſtrain ; to inhibit ; to check; 3 
fine; to hold back. * 
Were not the laws planted amongſt them +: the 
firſt, and had they not governours to cub and een 
them ſt ill in awe and obedience? Spenſer on J. * 
Then thou, the mother of ſo ſweet a child. 
Her falſe ĩmagin d loſs ceaſe to lament. 
And wiſely learn to curb thy ſorrows wild, 474%, 
If ſenſe aud learning are ſuch unſociable img. 
rious things, he ought to keep down the growth 
of his reaſon, and curb his intclleQuals, 
Collier on Pri, 
| Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged 
In her full flight, and when ſhe ſhould be cu 
Roſconmer, 
At this ſhe curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 
And, pauling, view'd the preſent in the tomb. 
| Drygen'; Felt, 
Till force returns, his ardour we reſtrain, 
And curb his warlike wiſh go croſs the main. Dry. 
Some poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 
Where pinching want mult curb thy warm deſires, 
And houſehold caresſuppreſsthy genial fires, Prix, 
Nature to-all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wilely curò d. ꝓroud man's pretending wit, 
Pepe, 


— 


1 3. Sometimes with from, 


Yet you are eurb'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence cf the crown. Shal/p. Cymbelir, 


4. In the following paſſage it ſignifies, [ 


think, as in French, to bend. 

Though the courſe of the ſun be cured between 
the rropics, yet are not thoſe parts directly ſubjc3 
to his perpendicular beams unhabitable or ei- 
tremely hat. Ray 


CURD, kürd'. . / [See CRUpr E.] The co- 
agulation of milk; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 

Milk of itſelf is ſuch a compound of cream, 
curtis, and whey, as it is eaſily turned and diſſolved. 
Bacon. 

This night, at leaſt, with me forget your care; 
Cheſtnuts, and curds and cream, ſhall be your fare, 
| Dryda. 
Loet Sporus tremble.— What! that thing of ſilk? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſs's milk? Pape. 


20 CusD, kird'. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
turn to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. 
| Maiden, does it curd. thy blood, 
To ſay I am thy mother ? 
Sale. AIT, well that ends well. 
„ Cu'sDLE, kürd'l. v. u. {from curd.] To 
cCoagulate; to ſhoot together; to concrete. 
Powder of mint, and powder of red roſes, keep 
the milk ſomewhat from turning or curaling in the 
ſtomach. 1 Bacon. 
Some to the houſe, | 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taſte the curaling cheeſe. 
Thomſon's Summer. 


| To Cv/nDLE, kürd l. v. a. To cauſe to coa- 


gulate; to force into concretions. 
His changed powers at firſt themſelves not felt, 
Till curdled cold his courage gan t' aſſail. Spenſer. 
Mixed with the ſixth part of a ſpoonful of milk, 
it burnt to the ſpace of one hundred pulſes, and 
the milk was curdled. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
; My ſoul is all the fame, 


Denham's Sopby. ] | 


ven d with fear,andmov'd with martalfam; 


CUR 


Put my chill blood is ci in my veins, 


And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains. 


Dryden': Virgil. 


Fy'n now a 
Ev n now it curdles 


The lazy blood, and 


in my ſhrinking veins : 
freezes at my heart. Smith. 


There is in the ſpirit of wine ſome 1 us | 


which brandy curdles milk. 
Apr, kar'-dp. adj. [from rurd.] Coagu- 
* concreted ; full of curds; curdled. 
It differs from a vegetable emulſion, 
lating into a curdy maſs with acids. 


3 CURE, ka'r. 2. ſ. [cura, Lat.] 


E 7; Curt, ka'r. wv. a. [curo, Lat.] 


edy ; reſtorative. 
2 This league that we have made 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure; 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? Shakeſp. King John. 
Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure, 

All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure. 

| Dryden's Fal les. 

Novy we re ador d, and the next hour diſpleaſe; 

At firſt your cure, and after your diſcaſe. Granville. 

Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a feat in 
ſome remote part, by way of a cure for the cor- 
ruption of manners. Swift. 
2. Act of healing. 2 
I do cures to-day and to-morrow. Luke, xiii. 32. 
z. The benefice or employment of a curate 
or clergyman. ; 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be ſaid againſt entangling property, ſpinning out 
cauſes, ſqueezing clients, and making the laws a 
greater grievance than thoſe who break them. 


1. To heal; to .reſtore to health; to re- 
medy; to recover: with of before the diſ- 
eaſe. Uſed of patients or diſeaſes. 

The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and 


therefore all contuſions of bones, in hard wea- 


ther, are more difficult to cure. Bacon's Nat. Hift, 
Here the poor lover, that has long endur d 
Some proud nymph's ſcorn, of his fend paſſion's 
card. ; Waller. 
I never knew any man cured of inattention. 


Swwift.. 


Hear what from love unpractis'd hearts endure, 


From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou canſt not cure. 
Pope. | 


2. To prepare in any manner, ſo as to be 
preſerved from corruption. 

The beef would be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, 
as to ſtink many times before it came fo far as 
Holland. . | Temple. 

Cu'sELESS, kitr-lis. adj. [cure and 1s. 
Without cure; without remedy. 


© Bootleks are plaints, and cureleſi are my wounds; 


No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight. 
| Shateſp. 
youth, or it will fa 
 Shakeſp. 
e N . 
Your grief alone is hard captivity, 
For loye of heav'n, with patience undergo 


— 


Repair thy wit, 
To curelga ruin. 


fatal draught works out my ſoul; 


by coagu - 


| 
-  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Collier. 


Henry VI. 


Merchant of Venice. 


CUR 
cuſtomarily rung towards bed-time, it is 
ſaid to ring curſe. Covell. 
— Vou, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice, 
To hear the ſolemn curfew. 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground 
I hear the far off c:rfero ſound, - 
Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen roar. 


2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. | 
But now for pans, pots, cure, counters, and 


Milton. 


ſo as the compound ſtuff is like to paſs. Bacon, 
CURIA'LITY, ki-rj-al-i-ty. n. J. [from cu- 
rialts, Lat:) The privileges, prerogatives, 
or perhaps retinue, of a court. 

The court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers. 
Curto'srTY, ki-ryds-I-ty. n. /. [from cu- 

rious.] 

r. Inquiſitiveneſs; inclination to enquiry. 
2. Nicety ; delicacy. 


they mocked thee for too much curieſty; in thy 
rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed for the 
| contrary. Shakeſp. Timon. 
3. Accuracy; exacnefs. | 
Qualities are ſo weighed, that cyrigiy in nei- 
ther can make choice of either's moiety. 

Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Our ſenſes, however armed or aſſiſted, are too 
groſs to diſcern the curic/ity of the workmanihip 
bol nature. Roy. 


4. An act of curiofity; nice experiment. 
There hath been practiſed alſo a city, to ſet 
a tree upon the north fide of a wall, and at a 
little height, to draw it through the wall, and 


and fruit, the comfort of the ſun ; but it ſorted 
not. Bacon Net. Lit. 
5. An object of curiofity; rarity. 
ö We took a ramble together to ſee the curioſcties 
of this great town. Adiſon's Freebol'er. 


CU/RIOUS, ka“ ryòs. adj. [curiofus, Lat. 


dicted to enquiry. 
Be not curious in unneceſſary matters; for more 

things are ſhewn unto thee than men underſtand. 

Nr 1 Ecclus. iii. 23. 
Even then to them the ſpirit of lyes ſuggeſts 

That they were blind, becauſe they ſaw not ill; 

| And breath'd into their uncorrupted breaſts 

A curious wiſh, which did corrupt their will. 

Davies. 


& 


If any one too curious ſhould enquire 
After a victory which we diſdain , 
Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur d Spain, Dryden. 
Reader if any curious ſtay 
To aſe my hated name, 
Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conce als me from my ſhame. Weſlcy. 
2. Attentive to; diligent about: ſometimes 
with after. 
It is pity a gentleman ſo very curiour after things 
that were elegant and beautiful, ſhould not have 


Shak:ſpþ. Tempeſt. 


the like, the beauty will not be ſo much reſpeRed, | 


ſpread it upon the ſouth ſide; conceiving that | 
the root and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy | 
the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper bonghs | 


r. Inquiſitive ; defirous of information; ad- 


* When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, | 


| 


| 


1 


| 


3. To 
: 


; 


; They 


CUR 


6. ExaQ; nice; ſubtle. . | 
Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at great - 
er diſtance, with more variety, and with a more 
curicus diſcrimination, than the other fenſe. Holder, 

7. Artful ; not negle&ful ; not fortuitous. 

A vaile obſcur'd the ſunſhine of her eyes, 

The roſe within herſelf her ſweetneſs clos'd ; 

Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 

By curious chance, or careleſs art, compos'd. 

Fairfax. 

8. Elegant; neat ; laboured ; finiſhed. 

Underſtanding to deviſe curious works, to work 
in gold, Exodus, 

9. Rigid; ſevere ; rigorous. 

For curious I cannot be with you, 

Signior Baptiſta, of whom I hear ſo well. Shake/p, 
Cu'r10USLY, ki'-ryus-ly. adv. [from curious. 
1. Inquiſitively; attentively; ſtudiouſly. 

He looked very curioufly upon himſelf, ſome- 
times fetching a little ſkip, as if he ſaid his 
ſtrength had not yet forſaken him. Sidney. 

At firſt I thought there had been no light re- 
flected from the water in that place; but obſery- 
ing it more curiouſly, I ſaw within it ſeveral ſmaller 
round ſpots, which appeared much blacker and 
darker than the reſt. Newton's Optichs, 

2. Elcgantly ; neatly. 

Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, . 
tho" never ſo curioyfly wrought, and artificially 
ſet, but the winding of them up, that muſt give 
motion to the watth.. Soul, 

3. Artfully; exactly. | 

4. Captiouſly. 

CuRL, karl, n. /. [from the verb. ] 

1. A ringlet of hair. | 


0 She apparelled herſelf like a page, cutting off 


her hair, leaving nothing but the ſhort curls to 
cover that noble head. Sidney. 
Juſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds enſhrin'd, 
Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind, 
Then backward by his yellow curls ſhe drew; 
To him, and him alone, confefs'd in view 
Dry 'en's Fables. 
2. Undulation; wave; ſinuoſity; flexure, 
Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be 
free from veins, and their ſides be accurately plain 


and well poliſhed, without thoſe numberleſs 


waves or curls, which uſually ariſe from the ſand 
holes: Newton's Optics. 


To CURL, karl. v. a. [ Trollen, Dut. cynnan 
Sax. krille, Dan.) 8 
1. To turn the hair in ringlets. 
« What haſt thou been | 
—A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, 
that curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, 
ſerved the luſt of my miſtreſs's heart, and did 
the act of darkneſs with her. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. To writhe ; to twiſt, 
dreſs with curls, 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a kiſs. Shateſp.- 
„ up the trees 
Climbing, fat thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That cur &Megzra. Milton's Par. Left.- 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or ſinu 
oſities. ' | 
The viſitation of the winds, . 


A curelgſ ill, ſmice fate will have it ſo. Dryd. Fab. 


cu'aEN, Kü,-rür. . ſ. from cure.] A heater ; 
eee ee e eee 


been as curious as to their origin, their uſes, and 


Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
their natural hiſtory. W aogtuard. 


Curling their monſtrous heads. Shai. Henry IV. 


n nos. New Somatiaeswich- oficial 54d 300 Scas would be. pools, , without the bruſhing air 
| + He is a curer of ſouls, and you a-curer of bodies: auen thus a ſenior of the place replies, To curl the waves. f Dryden Ee. 


you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair of 
_ Your profeſſions. — S852 . 
The indexterity and worſt ſucceſs of the moſt 
famous of our conſumption curers, do evidently 
demonſtrate their dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. 
Harvey on Conſumpticas. | 
Co xrEw, kür-ſd. n. /. [corvre feu, Fr. 
1. An evening-peal, by which, the Conquer- 
.or- willed that every man ſhould rake up 
his fire, and put out his light; ſo that 
in places, at this day, where a bell yr 


Well read, and exripue ef antiquities: Dryd. Fab. 
4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. - 1 
Till Arianiſm had made it a matter of great 
ſharpneſs and ſubtlety of wit to be a ſound believ- 
ing Chriſtian, men were not curious what ſylla- 
bles or particles of ſpeech they uſed; Hooler. 
5. Difficult. to pleaſe ;. ſolicitous of .perfec-- 


tion; not negligent ; full of care. e . . 
IN A temperate perſon is not curious of fancies and 1 8 —— ide; 
delicioufneſs; he thinks not much, and ſpeaks | as armies, unoppos d, fer prey divid down, | 
| not often, of meat and drink. Taylor, 8 : R 8 * 


— 


To Cuxv, karl. wv. . 
1. To Brgy. ang 0 g : 
Thoſe aeri ies are ſeparated 
ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of _ 
flexibleneſs, and weight, would. flag or curl, Boyle. 
2». Toriſe in undulations.. \ 
To every nobler portion of the town 


% 


f 
: 


. 


1. Circulatory; paffing from hand to hand. 
„ ry; patling from han an 


un 
While curling ſmoaks froth village tops are ſeen. | 


7 Pepe. | 
3. Totwiſt itſelf. 
Then round her lender waiſt he curl d,. 
And flamp'd an image of himſelf, a ſov'reign of 
the world. Dryden's Fables. 
Cu/xLEw, kür-. u. .. [conrtien, Fr. arquata, 
Lat-] F | 
1. A kind of water-fowl, with a large beak, 
of a grey colour, with red and black ſpots. | 
Among birds we reckon creyſtrs, curlevus, and 


ffms. Carew. : 


2. A bird larger than a partridge, with longer 
legs. It runs very {wiftly, and frequents 


the corn · fields in Spain, in Sicily, and ſome- 3. Common; general. 


times in France. Trevoux. 
CURMUDGEON, kür-müd“ jan. . J. [it 
is a vitious manner of pronouncing carr 
Inechaitt, Fr. an unknown correfpondent.] 
An avaticious<hurlifh fellow; a mifer ; a 
niggard ; a churl; a griper. 
And when he has it in his claws, 
He ll not be hide- bound to the cauſe ; 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a atrmudgeon, f 
Tf thou diſpatch it without grudging. Huuibrat. 
A man's way of living is commended, becauſe 
he will give any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than paſs for a poor wretch, or a? 
penurious curmudgeon. Locke. | 
' CUuRMU'DGEOXLY, 'kir-mud'-jin-ly. adj. 
[from curmudgeon.] Avaricious; covetous ; 
churliſa ; niggardly. 
In a country where he that killed a hog in- 
vited the neighbourhood, a curmudgeonly fellow 
adviſed with his companions how he might ſave 
the charge. L' Eftrange. 
Cu KRAN T, kür- run. u. . [ribes, Lat.] | 
1. The tree hath no prickles ; the leaves are 
large: the flower confiſts of five leaves, 
placed in form of a roſe: the ovary, which 
ariſes from the centre of the flawereup, 
becomes a globular fruit, produced in 
bunches. | 
- 2. A ſmall dried grape:: properly written | 
corinth. | | 
They butter'd curronts on fat veal beſtow'd, 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey ſtew'd; 
Inſipid taſte, old friend, to them who Paris know, 
Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 
grow. King, 
Cv'rREXCY, kar'-ren-sF. #. [. [from current.] 
1. Circulation; power of paſſing from hand 
to hand, 3 ö 
The currency of thoſe half-pence would, in the 
univerſal opinion of our people, be utterly de- 
| ſtructive tu this kingdom. S8. 
2. General reception: as, the report had a 
| long currency. a 
3. Fluency; readineſs of utterance ; eaſineſs 
ob pronunciation. 7h | 
4. Continnance; conſtant flow; uninter- ! 
rupted\courſe. = 
The currency of time to eſtabliſh'a cuſtom, | 
ought to be with a continuando from the beginning 
to the end of the term preſcribed. Aylife”s Parerg. 
5. General eſteem; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. * 
Hle that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- 
match for this eſtate, aſſiſted as it is, and may be, 
is no good mintman, but takes greatneſs of king- | 
doms according to their bulk and currency, and 
not after intrinſick value. Bacon. 
6. The papers ſtamped in the 'Engliſh colo- 
nies by authority, and paffing for money. 
CURRENT, Kkfrr*rent. adj. feufrens, Lat.] 


| ekels'of ver, current money with the mer- 
chant. © | ; Seen. 

_ - That there was current money in Abruham's 
time, is paſt doubt, chough it is not ſute that it 
Sk A 3 neg 


2 f 


— 


| 2. Generally received; uncontradicted; au- 


CUR 


was ſtampt ; for he is ſaid to be rich in cattle, in 
ſilver, and in gold, Arbuthnct. | 


thoritative. 
Many ſtrange bruits arc received for current. 
Sedney. | 
Becavfe fach as openly reprove fuppeſed diſor- 
ders of ſtate are taken for principal friends to the 
common benefit of all, under this fair and plauſi- 
ble colour, whatſoever they utter paſſeth ſor good 
and current. Hooker. | 
I have collected the facts, with all poſſible im- 


partiality, from the car rent hiſtories di-thoſe times. 
; Sc. 


They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one ſet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind. Watts. | 

About three months ago we had a current re- 
port of the king of France's death. Addiſon. | 

4, Popular:; ſuch as is eſtabliſhed by walgar 
eſti mation. 

We are alſo to conſider the difference between 
worth and merit, ſtrictly taken: that is a man's 
intrinſick, this his current, value; which is eſs or 

more, as men have occaſion for him. 
'Grew's Coſmologia. 
5. Faſhionable ; popular. ” 
Oft leaving what is natural and fit, 
The current folly proves our ready wit; 
And authors think their reputation ſafe, 
Which lives as long as fools are plcas'd to laugh. | 
SE . 
6. Paſſable ; ſuch as may be allowed or ad- 
mitted. 
Fouler on heart can think thee, thou canſt 
make 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. 
Shatefſp. Rich, III. 
7. What is now paſſing ; what is at preſent 
in its courſe : as, the current year, 
Cu'RRENT, kar'-rent. u. / | 
1. A running ſtream. | 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth | 
rage &S 

But his Falk courſe is not hindered; , | 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd ſtones. | 
Shakeſp. 

Theſe incqualities will vaniſh in one place, and 


to move like waves, ſucceeding and deſtroying | 
one another; ſave that their motion oftentimes | 
ſeems to be quickeſt, as if in that vaſt ſea they 
were carried on by a current, or at leaſt by a tide. | 
Boyle. 
Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſhall rs,” | 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, s loſt; | 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall viſit Jove's abodes, 
To ſhine among the ſtars, and bathe the gods. | 
. s | \ | Denham. | 
Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, F 
While through the ſky his ſhining current ſtrays, 
. | Pope. 
2. [In navigation.] Currents are certain pro- 
reſſive motions of the water of the ſea 
in ſeveral places, either quite down to the 
bottom, or to a certain determinate depth; 
by which a ſhip may happen to he carried 
more ſwiftly, or retarded in her courſe, 
according to the direction of the current, 
with or againſt the way of the ſhip. Harris. 
3. Courſe; progreffion. | ae . 
The caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 


preſently appear in another, and ſeem eee 
þ 


inveſted by Phebidas che Lacedemonian infidi-' } 


ouſly ; which drew on a reſurprize of the caſtle, 
a recovery of the town, and a current of the war, 


even into the walls of Sparta. Bucum. is 


| 


1 


Cy'sxENTLY, kür- rent -I. adv. (from cur- 


rent] 


E ] nan 5 175 l ei 7 EN 


' Lat.) 


maſter Shallow. 


CUR 


1. Ina conſtant motion. 
2. Without oppoſition, 
The very I" which maketh 
ignorant to t ey even ſet how « 
God runneth —. on your "rags Tow. 
minds are foreſtalled, and their concgite 
beforchand. Ane 
3. Popularly ; faſhionably; general 
4. Without ceaſing. | . 
Cu'sxRENTNESS, kür-rènt- nis. u. 
current. 5 
1. Circulation. 
2. General reception. 
3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation, 
When ſubſtantialncſs combineth with deliot, 
fulneſs, and currentreſs with ſtayedneſs, Wa, a: 
the language ſound other than moſt ſull of = 


«Weet. 


Cu'rRIER, kur'-rf-ur. 1. /. [coriarius, Lat. 
One Who dreſſes and pares leather for thoſ 
who make ſhoes, or other things, ; 

A currier bought a bear-ſkin of a huntf;, 
and laid him down ready money for it. L' Eftrany, 

Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their toathſome carrion under ground: 
For ufeleſs to the carrier were their hides, 
Nor could their tainted fleſh with occan tides 
Be freed from filth, Dryden: Ni. 

Cu'K AIs, ktutrish. adj. [from cur.] Hazing 
the qualities of a degenerate dog; brutal; 
ſour ; quarrelſome; malignant; churlic, - 
uncieil; untractable; impracticable. 

Sweet ſpeaking oft a cure heart reclaims, 
Sd, 
No eare of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, * 
Did thenceforth ever enter in his mind, 
But cruelty, the ſign of curriſb kind. Hull, Tel, 
In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind; 
For Cupid deigns not wound a curriſb mind, 
b Tairſas. 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe _” 
Entreat fome-pow'r to change this currjfs Jew. 
Shale. 
She ſays your dog was a cur; and tell; — 
curriſb thanks is. good enough for ſuch a preſett. 
— Shaieſp. 
To CU'RRY, kGtr*rf. v. a. [corium leather, 


J. (fron 


I, To dreſs leather, by beating and rubbing 
it. 
2. To beat; to drub; to threſh ; to chaſlile, 
A deep defign in't to divide 
The well-aſſected that conſide; 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
To claw and curry one another. Hudibra, 
I may expect her to take care of her family, and 
curry her hide iu caſe of refuſal. 
| Addiſon's Speftatir, 
3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratching inſtru- 
ment, ſo as to ſmooth his coat, and pro- 
mote his flefh, | 
Frictions make the parts more fleſhy and full; 
as we ſee both in men, and in the cerryg ot 
horſes: the cauſe is, for that they draw a greater 
quantity of ſpirits and blood to the parts. Bacin, 


4. To ſcratch in kindneſs ; to rub down vitl 
flattery; to tickle. | | 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would bu. 

mour his men; if to his men, I would curry with 

* | #1. - . - Shatef- 

5. To curry Fawour. To become a 2 

by petty officiouſneſs, flight kindnenG5 

or flattery. «TEST CIA 

He 1 * them ſtill over-abjetly to fawn 

upon the heathens, and to curry favour _ 2 

fidels. | 


This humour ſuceceded ſo with the puppy, u 
an aſs would go tlie fame way to work to curry 


N n L'E rants 
fett Tor nn. * 


y 1 
n 


ö 


- Cu'sszDx2s5, kür“-ald-nls. n. /. rom curſed.] 


CUR 


' Eo/anv cons, kir'-rf-kdm, u. . (from ture 
cu -omb.] An iron inſtrument uſed for 
ing or cleaning horſes. | 
He has a clearer idea from a little print than 
from along definition ; and ſo he would have of 
frrigi and ffrum, if inſtead of a currycomb and 
© "eymbal, he could ſee ſtamped in the margin ſmall 
pictures of theſe inſtruments. Locke, 
To CURSE, kr's. v. a. [cuprian, Sax.] 
1. To wiſh evil to; to execrate ; to devote. 
Curſe me this people ; for they are too mighty 
me. | Numbers. 
After Solyman had looked upon the dead body, 
and bitterly curſed the ſame, he cauſed a great 
weight to be ticd unto it, and fo caſt into the ſea. 
| Kanolles. 
What, yet again! the third time haſt thou 
curſ# me: 
This imprecation was for Laius' death, 
And thou haſt wiſhed me like him, Dry. and Lee, 
2. To miſchief ;. to afflict; to torment, 
On impious realms and barb'rous kings im- 


poſe 
lagues, and curſe em with ſuch ſons as 
ny ys Pope 
To CursE, kür's. v. 1. To imprecate ; to 
deny or affirm with imprecation of divine 
- vengeance. - - 
- Thefilver about which thou cur/edf,, and ſpeak- 
eſt of alſo in my ears, behold the ſilver is with 
me. . Jud. xvi. 2. 
Coss z, kür's. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Malediction; wiſh of evil to another. 


Neither have I ſuffered my mouth to fin, by 
wiſhing a curſe to his ſoul. Job. 
I never went from your lordſhip but with a 

- longing to return, or without a hearty curſe to 


him who invented ceremonies, and put me on 


the neceſſity of withdrawing. Dryden. 
a. Affliction; torment z- vexation. . 
Curſe on the ſtripling! how he apes his fire ! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! Addiſon's Cato. 
Cu' xs ED, kür- sid. participial 18 [from curſe. 
x. Deſerving a curſe; hateful; 
abominable ; wicked. 
Merciful pow'rs! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. 
2. Unholy; unſanctified; blaſted by a curſe, 
Come, lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this curſed place, 
Leſt the ſorcerer us entice 
With ſome other new device; 
Not a waſte or needleſs ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground. 


3+ Vexatious : troubleſome. | 
This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd ; 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ſtil], 


Milton, 


Though griev'd, yet ſubje to her huſband's will, | 


One day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd; 
Deſtin'd the next his journey to purſue, 0 
Where wounding thorns and curſed thiſtles grew. 

od „. 

 Cv'/as8dLy, kür-sld-Iy. adv. [from curſed.) 
— Milerably ; ſhamefully : a low cant word. 

Satisfaction andreſtitution lies ſo curſeuly hard 

on the gizzards of our publicans.  Z*Eftrange. 

Bure this is a nation that is curſculy afraid of 

-- being over- run with too much politeneſs, and 

. cannot regain one great genius but at the expence 
of another. Mel Pye | Pope. 


The ftate of being under a curſe. 
Cv'zsnrye, kar'-ship. u. ſ. [from cur.] Dog- 
hip ; meanneſs; ſcoundrelſhip. 


How durſt he, I ſay, oppoſe 17 T Oy 
. *Gainſt arms, authority, and werde Hudibras, 


CURSIFOR, kir<stdr. 2. ſ. Lat.] An of- 

ficer or clerk belonging to the Chancery, 
wat makes out original writs. ' They are 
s Vor. I. Ne AI. e 


deteſtable; 


Shakeſp, Macheth. 


CUR 


| called clerks of courſe, in the oath of the 
clerks of Chancery. Of theſe there are 
twenty-four in number, which have certain 
ſhires allotted to each of them, into which 
they make out ſuch original writs as are 
required. They are a corporation Among 
themſelves. Cocbell. 
Then is the recognition and value, ſigned with 
the handwriting of that juſtice, carried by the 
curſitor in Chancery for that ſhire where thoſe 
lands do lic, and by him is a writ of covenant 
| thereupon drawn, and ingroſſed in . 
con. 
Cu'RsoxARY, kür-sür-rèr-rV. adj. [from 
curſus, Lat.] Curſory; haſty; careleſs. A 
word, I believe, only found in the follow- 
ing line. : | 
l have but with a curſorary eye 
\ Oferglanc'd the articles. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


Cv/x$soRILY, kar-sar-Il-y. adv. [from cur- 
| fory.] Haſtily ; without care; without ſo- 
licitous attention, 
This power, and no other, Luther diſowns, as 
any one that views the place but curſor ify muſt 
needs ſee. Atter bury. 
Cu'/ssoRINESS, kir-sar-y-nls. . . (from 
curſory.) Slight attention. 
CU'RSORY, kür- sür-N. adj. [from curſorius, 
Lat.] Haſty ; quick; inattentive ; careleſs. 
The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, 
| appeared like the head of another man. Addiſon. 
Cuxsr, kürst“. adj. Froward ; peeviſh ; ma- 
lignant; miſchievous; malicious; ſnarl- 


Ing · N | 
Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very mer- 
ry with both parties; pleaſantly playing both 
with the ſhrewd touches of many curft boys, and 
with the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd fchool- 
maſters, | 
Curft cows have ſhort horns. Proverb. 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curft ; 
I have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhneſs ; 
I am a right maid, for my cowardice ; 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shakeſp. Mid. Nipht's Dr. 
I'll go ſee if the bear be gone from the gen- 
tleman, and how much he hath eaten : they are 
never cur/? but when they are hungry. s 
| Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is, that ſhe is intolerably 4 
And ſhrewd and froward, ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. SBA. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 


, 


| And found him pight to do it with cu ſpecch, 
- | - Ithreaten'd to diſcover him. Shak. King Lear. 


| | And though his mind 
Be ne'er ſo curft, his tongue is kind.  Crafbaw. 
Cu'sSTNEsS, kürst“-nls. =. /. [from curſt.] 
Peeviſhnefs ; frowardneſs ; malignity, 
| Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the ſoureſt Toru with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curftneſs grow * e * + 
We Shaliſp. Antony nd Cleopatra. 
Hier mouth ſhe writh'd, herforchead 5 0 5 
[x7 frown, 1 Bock | | 
Her eyes to ſparkle fires to love unknoẽmn; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curfineſ+ of a 
| ſhrew, en Ea Dryden. 
Curr, kurt”. adj. [from curtus, Lat.] Short. 


was anciently written curtal, which per- 
| haps is more Proper; but dogs that had 
| their tails cut being called curtal dogs, the 
- word was vylgarly conceived to. mean ori- 
| ginally 70 cut the tail, and was in time writ- 
ten according to that notion. f 


— N 2 . © A 


- 
* 4 * 


s 


Aſcham's Schoolmaſler. } 


To CURTAIL, Kkir-tHl. v. a. [curto, Lat. It | 


CUR 


| I, that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent — 4 bins time 
Into this breathing world, 'Shalefp. Richard III. 

Then why ſhould we ourſclves abridge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? Hudibras. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe 

and verſe, with abominable curtailings and quaint 
moderniſms, Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their 
time, would as aſſuredly curtail and retrench the 
ordinary means of knowledge and erudition, as 
it would ſhorten the opportunities of vice. 

+ | Woodward, 

Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more than 
we miuſt, has ſo miſerably curtailed ſome of our 
words; and, in familiar writings and converſa- 
tions, they often loſe all but their firſt ſyllables. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. It has of before the thing cut off. 

The count aſſured the court, that Fact his an- 
tagoniſt had taken a wrong name, having cur- 
tailed it of three letters; for that his name was 
not Fact, but Faction. Addiſon, 


Cu'rTAIL Dog, kir-til*d6g. . ſ. A dog 
lawed, or mutilated according to the fo- 
reſt laws, whoſe tail is cut off, and who 
is therefore hindered in courſing. Perhaps 
this word may be the original of cur, 

I, amazed, ran from her as a witch: and I 
think if my breaſt had not been made of faith, 
and my heart of ſteel, ſhe had transformed me to 
a curtail de, and made me turn i' th' wheel. 

Shakeſp. Comedy F Errourr, 

4 CURTAIN, kur'-tin. . /. [cortina, Lat.] 


1. A cloth contracted o%pxpanded at plea- 
ſure, to admit or exclud the light; to con- 
ceal or diſcover any thing; to ſhade a bed z 
to darken a room. 
Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to 


renew the air. At buthndt on Diet. 
Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim'rous ray, 


And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. 


—_ — 


| 


4 


Pops. 
| Thy hand, great Dulneſs! lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs burics all. Pope, 


| 2- To draw the Curtain. To cloſe it, ſo as to 
ſhut out the light, or conceal the object. 
| I muſt draw a curtain before the work for a 
while, and keep your patience a little in ſuſpenſe, 
Burnet's Th 
Once more I write to you, and this once will 
be the laſt : the curtain will ſoon be drawn be» 
| tween my friend and me, and nothing left but to 
wiſh you a long good night. | Popes 
3. To open it, ſo as to diſcern. the object. 
Jo ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 
Should in the fartheſt caſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. Gs 
- Shakeſp. Romeo and Julict. 
Let them fleep, let them fleep on, 
Till this ſtormy night be gone, 
And th' eternal morrow dawn; 
Then the curtain will be drawn. Crafbam_ 


14. {Ip fortification,] That part of the wall or 
| rampart that lies between two baftions. - 
* Rar 54? . ; 4 Alilita Dic. 

The govetnour, not diſcouraged; ſuddenly of 
timber and boards raiſed up a curtam twelve foot 
| high, at the back of his ſoldiers.  Knolles, 
| oy RTAIN-LECTURE, eee 2 
| m curtain an ure. ] A reproof gi 
by a wife to — 2 bed. Be 
What endleſs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain-lefivry makes x mournful bed. 

| 4 Dryden's Juvenal. 


5 
— 


„„ 


She ought to exert the authority of the: faine | 
 1:2ure, and, if the finds him of u rebellious difpes 
. ſition, to tame him. Aue. 
To CURTAIN, kür'-tin. v. a. from the poun.] 
Jo ingloſe or accommodate with.car 


* 


# CUR cvs | cus 


Now C er one half the world | and give a greater curvity to the poſture of the | 3, Eſtabliſhed manner. 
Nature ſeoms dead, and wicked dreams abuſe officles, Holder en Speech, According to the cfm of the pricf'; off 
The curtain'd fleep. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | CUSHION, kish'-fin, u. .. {4ufſen, Dut.] his lot was to burn inceaſe when he went _ | 
| The wand'ring prince and Dido, coufſin, Fr.] A pillow for the ſeat; a ſoft | the temple of the Lord. Lu . | 
| When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpris'd, pad 1 7 upon a chair. | 4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. ** | 
"And curtain'd with a counſel-keeping cave. Sal.] © Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men; You ſay he is aſſiduous in his calling, an q ub 4 
| | But, in her temple's laſt receſs inclos'd, T have them fleep on cuſbion in my tent. not grown rich by it ? Let him have your cf e { 
On Dulneſs lap th anointed head repos d: | Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. but not your votes. Aka? | 
Him cloſe ſhe curtein'd round with vapours blue, If you are learn'd, I. Application from buyers: as, this tr = 
And ſoft beſprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pope. Be not as common fools 3 if you are not, has good cuſtom. Ader Y 
CurTATE Diſtance, kar -tht dis'-thns. u. 5 Let them have * by you. Shak. Coriolanus. | 6. Un law.] A law or right not writte 1 | 
{In aſtronomy.] The diſtance of a planet's. But, ere they ſat, officious Baucis lays _ which, being eſtabliſhed by long uſe, , Ny I 
place from the ſun, reduced to the eclip- | Two cles ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe ; the conſent of our anceſtors, has beer me F 
tick. | Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had. Dryden Fables. is daily, practiſed. We cannot * J 3» 
Cura riox, kir-tY-shin. u. / [from curto An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an ini- this or that is a cuſtom, exce ry 1 


to ſhorten, Lat.] The interval between a 
planet's diftance from the ſan and the cur- 
tate diſtance, | Chambers. 


i . = - t we can juſ : 
tous ſentence; and ordered his hide to be tify that it hath continued Hy Jul þ 

. . 2 One h 2 

nal, for the ſon to fit on. Swift. prove, 


| 


—— 


it is enough for the proof of a 


x | / ' adi mn} | cuſtom, if C 
Cu AKTRLAs SE, | | Cuv'siox Ep, küsh -und. adj. [from euſhion.] two or more can depoſe that th 
Sacra küͤt-Is. Lee . Seated on a cuſhion ; ſupported by cu- | their fathers fay, that it was a So 
Cv'arsx, kart'-sy. See COURTESY. ſhions. 5 5 their time; and that their fathers heard 
Cu vAT ED, kür-va-tId. adj. Lcur vatus, Lat.] Many, who are c»/oioned upon thrones, would | their fathers alſo ſay, that it was likewiſe 
Bent ; crooked. | | have remained in obſcurity. Diſſertation en Parties. , cuſtom in their time. If it is to be prored 
Cvxv4a'T1ION, kür- -shün. 2. / (curve, Lat.) | CUSP, kisp/. 1. J. [cuſpis, Lat.] A term uſed | by record, the continuance of a hundred 
The act of bending or "gag, - to expreſs the points or horns of the moon years will ſerve. Cuſtam is either general 
Cv 'xvaruRE, kür“-va-tür. u. / [from curve.) or other luminary. . Harris. or particular: general, that which is cur. 0 


Crookedneſs; inflexion ; manner of bend- | Cy/gp are, kds“-pa- tid. adj, [from | Tent through England ; particular, is that 


1 

| ing. | 1 Cu'sPIDATED, kus'-pl-di-tid. J cu/pis, Lat.] which belongs to this or that count 3 as 

1 0 W * * A word expreſſing the leaves of flower | I to my or this a that lordſhip. 

| curve; by which it o $ curvatur, . nur int. X ci or town. . 
F ending in a point Quincy. Ys Mom differs from pre. 


* 9a Cvu'sTARD, kus'-thrd. 2. ſ. [cauftard, Welſh.) icription 3 for cuſtom is common to more 
Flaccid it was . e. | A kind of ſweetmeat made by boiling eggs and preſcription is particular to this or 
cle, and curvature of the officles, to give it a due | with milk and ſugar till the whole thickens that man: preſcription may be for a far 


Holder. into a maſs. It is a food much uſed in | ſhorter time than cſlom. Correll, 

e a> bil curvus, Lat.] Crocked ; | city feaſts, 1 7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported 
bent g inflected; not ſtraight. HFle cramm'd them, till their guts did ake, or exported. 

Unleſs an -mtrinfick principle of gravity or at- With cawdle, cuſtard, and plumb cake. Hudibras. | The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be ca- 

traction may make it deſcribe a curve line about | Now may'rs and ſhrieves all huſh'd and fatiate | {ual or uncertain, as be the eſcheats and forfei- 

the attracting body. | Bentley. | lay; tures, the cuſtoms, butlerage, and impoſts. Bacon, 

ues th 4 "-« £ Any Shag beat; af Yet eat, in dreams, the cuſtard of the day. Pope. Ru —— may be diſperſed, after 

2 or orookiiicfs 25 any particular Cv's Trop, kus'-tad-y. 1. J. Icuſtodia, Lat.] 2 r * 27 „ el Temple. 

* 1. Impriſonment ; reſtraint of liberty. | N ene 
form. 5 | . {| That tis their charter to defraud their king. Dryd 
us des lead it mond, in artfol curve The council remonſtranced unto queen Eliza- er eee g· Did. | 
Wich eye e. mark the ſpringing game. beth the conſpiracies againſt her life, and there- | you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, 


Tang,] fore they adviſed her, that ſhe ſhould go leſs | Gbit age cyſtoms on the importation of the 


| Gallick trade. Arbuthnot 
7» CURVE kirv.. v. a urvo, La To broad weakly attended ; but the queen anſwer- ou uthnot, 
bend; to crook ; to — * 1 ed, ſhe had rather be dead than put in cuſtody 4 | Cu's7 OMHOUSE, kis'-thm-hous. n. J. The 
, 7 7 . 


2 houſe where the tax 5 
And the tongue is drawn back and curved. Bacon. taxes upon goods import 


1 | For us enſlav'd, is cuſtody ſevere, | ed or exported are collected. 
| Holder. a 8 
f 4 trary puniſhment ome cuſtombouſe officers, birds of paſſage, and 
To 9 kür- vtt'. v. 2. [corvettarey — e Milton's Par. Lot. | - OPPF _ 2 {quires, are the only thriving 
Ital. | | . \ 7 "Fm" ; people amongſt us. Sift, 
13. To leap; to bound. ' : ah CE Gs 9 the ſons of | CU" STOMABLY, küs'-tüm-ub-Iy. ad/. [from 
Cry holla ?tothy tongue, I pr'ythee : it curvets | Merari, ſhall be the boards of the tabernacle. |  cuſtom.] Common ;: habitual ; frequent. 
- unſcaſanably. Shateſp. As you lite it. | 155 vg Numb. iii, 36. | CU'STOMABLENESS, küs-tüm-ubl- als. . , 
. _ Himſelf he 4 nes hay 2 5 We being ſtrangers here, how dar ſt thou truſt | [from cuſtomable.! 
Vet _—_ er a get, So great a charge from thine own cufody ? Shak. | 1. Frequency; habit. | 
: 2 2 Fe 4 GIF could f —_— 3 An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the | 2+ Conformity to cuſtom. 
Sai yy ich (i Se" 1 and; o 2 -  eity committed to their cuftody. "Kinolles. | Cyu'$TOMABLY, kus tům- üb-. adv. from 
2 N 9 k Ne wr is N — one ue upon | cuftomable-] 8 to cuſtom. . 
fraght: 12 RT un occaſion, which is made a preſent to the per- Kingdoms have cuſftomably been carried away 
Lights * l deb ben 8 * this — n the . " 
n 3% . w e is in his own 9 1 on, lood. | Hayward. 
| n WY "at, and laſh 9 mo Enid, | 3* * ; proferxation ; par et we Cu'sroMARILY, kis'-thm-ar-i-1}. adv.[from 
4. To friſk ; to be licentious. 55 * ere was prepared a fleet of thirty ſhips for | 


| | cuſtomary.) Habitualty 3 commonly. 
ir, karwvlt; a. . (from thi verb.! ee parconiſeas,” (111 (Bacon. ke call God to witnels truth, o a le perdape, 
8 . x Rs „„ TOM, küs-tüm. x. /. [couſtume, Fr.] or to appeal to him on every trivial occaſion, in 
* ry = a prank 1. Habit; habitual practice. I common diſcourſe, caſomarily without conſidera» 


| I - Blood and deſtroctiom ſhall be ſo in uſe, tion, is one of the higheſt indignities and affronts 

1 Conviiinzar, Kür-vz-IYyn-yär. ad}. (curvus | That mothers ſhall but ſmile when they behold | that can be offered him. Roy. 
| Aud ea, Lat.) | hh hf, Their infants quarter'd by the hands of war; | Cu'sTomarIxEss, kis*-thm-br-F-nis. 2. / 
2. Confifting of a crooked line. All pity choak d with cuſtom of fell deeds. | [from cgfemary.] Frequency; common - 


3 The impulſe continually draws the celeſtial 
_ 3 motion, and forces it 
into a carvilizeay orbit; ſo that it mult be re- 
peated every minute of time. - Cheyme. 

} 2 po — N "4 [9 

> RVIT 1 Ve . Tn. . cue. 
eee e. , [from curve. 


Cros f 
The joined ends of that bone and the incus re- 
3 eee angle at that jaint, 


: Sbalep. Julius Ceſar. | neſs; frequent occurrence. 

| Cuſtim, a greater power than nature; ſeldom 3 2 puilt may juſtify the 

fails to make them worſhip. Tocle. fharpeſt, and for its cuffomaringſs the frequenteſt, 
2. Faſhion ; common way of acting. invectives which can be made againſt it. 

And the prieſt's c, with the people wa, Government of the Tongues 
that when any man offered ſacrifice, the pricſt's | Cu'sromary, kðs tüm · ur- . adj. [from . 

ſervant came, while the fleſh was in ſeething, cyfom.]; oy 

with a flelh-hook of three terth in his bands. . Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; ac- 


Pray 
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4, To form any thing by cutting. 


| now, if it may ſtand with the tune 
2 . Imay be conſul: 3 
TOES — ns, whoſe aſſiſtance might 
be conducive to the advance of real and uſeful 
knowledge, lay under the prejudices of educa- 
—_ belief, Glanville's Scepfes. 


ſhould avoid the profane = ve ie uſe 
God's name, by curling, or cu wearing; | 

— take heed of the neglect of his worſhip, or any 

thing belonging to it. Tullegſas. 


3. Uſual; wonted. 


Ev'n now I met —_ ® 
With cuftomar compliment, w 7 a ; 
Waftin 4 — to th' contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. Shak, 
Cu'sTOMED, kis'-tumd. adj. [from cuſtom.) 
Uſual; common; that to which we are 
accuſtomed. } ALT 
No'nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No common wind, no cuſtomed event, | 
But they will pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. | 
—_— King Fobn, 
Cu'sTOMER, kiis'-thm-fir. 2. . {from cuſtom.) 
1, One who EE any place of ſale for 
ſake of purchaſing. 
2 onld think it 3 houſe ; for here 
be many old cuſtomers. Sbaleſp. Meaf. for Meaf. 
A wealthy poet takes more pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cyffomers to buy their goods, Roſcom. 
Lord Strut has beſpoke his liveries at Lewis 
Baboon's ſhop: Don't you ſee how that old fox 


ſteals away your cuſlomers, and turns you out of 


our buſineſs every day ? Arbutbnot. 
4 Thoſe papers are grown a neceſſary part in cof- 
fechouſe furniture, and may be read by cuſtomers 
of all ranks for curioſity or amuſement. Swift. 
I ſhewed you a piece of black and white ſtuff, 
juſt ſent from the dyer, which you were pleaſed to 


approve of, and be my cuſtomer for, Swift. 
2. A common woman. This ſenſe is now 
obſolete. . 


I marry her !——What, a cuſlomer? Pr'ythee bear 
ſome charity to my wit; do not think it ſo un- 


wholeſome. _ Shakeſp. Otbello. 
 Cu'sTREL, kbs'-tril. 2. / IS 
1. A buckler-bearer. | $ 
2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſawortb. 


To CUT, kit. pret, cut. part. paſſ. cut. pro- 
bably from the French couteau a knife. 
1. To penetrate with an edged inſtrument ; 
to divide any continuity by a ſharp edge. 
* Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 
That my great heart may have ſome ſcope to bear, 
Or elſe I ſwoon with this dead killing news. 
rae Richard III. 


And when two hearts were join'd by mutual love, | 


The ſword of juſtice cuts upon the knot, 
And fevers em for ever. Dryden v Spaniſs Friar. 
Some I have cut away with ſeiſſars. | 


| , | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2+ To hew. | 


Tur ter wants can ſkill to cut timber in Lebanon, | 


WE he Bug 2 Chron. ii, To cut off contentions, commiſſioners were ap- 
3. To carve; to make by ſculpture. * ted to make certain the limits. Hayward. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, { To cut off all further mediation and interpoſi- 

Sit Uke his grandſire cut in alabaſter? Sap. tion, the king conjured him to give over all 


The triumphal is defaced by time; but the | 


| lan of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neigh- 
ring building. | 


And they did beat the gold into thin plates, and 


Addiſon. | 


CUT 


' a The man was cut to the heart with theſe conſola- 


tions. Addiſon. 
7. To divide packs of cards. 
Supine they in their heav'n remain, 
Exempt from paſſion and from pain; 
And frankly leave us, human elves, 
To cut and ſhuffle for ourſelves, 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn, 
Ourſelves both cut and ſhuffled them. Prior. 
Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our grieving, 
Who cuts or ſhuffles with our dirty leaving. 


Priar. 


- Granville. 

8. To interſect; to croſs: as, one line cuts 
another at right angles. 

9. To cut down. To fell; to hew down. 

All the timber whereof was cut down in the 
| mountains of Cilicia.  Kinolles, 
to. To cut down, To excel; to overpower: 

a low phraſe, 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts 
dun the fineſt orator, and deſtroys the beſt con - 

trived argument, as ſoon as ever he gets himſelf to 
+ be heard. Addiſon's Count Tariff. 
11. To cut off. To ſeparate from the other 
- parts by cutting, 

And they caught him, and cut F his thumbs. 
N Jud. i. 6. 
12. To cut . To deſtroy; to extirpate; 
to put to death untimely. 

All Spain was firſt conquered by the Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
ſill increaſed, and the native Spaniards ſtill cut . 
| Spenſer on Ireland. 

Were I king, 
I ſhould cut 2 the nobles for their lands, 


This 
a fatal ſtroke, given him with a ſmall contempti- 
ble inſtrument, Howel. 
Irenzus was likewiſe cut of by martyrdom. 
on. 
Nl-fated prince! too negligent of life! * 
Cut off in the freſh ripening prime of manhood, 
Exen in the pride of life. Philips Diſtreſt Mother. 
13. Zo cut . To reſcind; to ſeparate; to 
take away, - | 
Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut of ſome charge in legacies. | 
. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar, 
He that cuts of twenty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. 
f 4 Shakeſp. Fulius Cæſar - 
Preſume not on thy God, whoe'er he be: 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut o 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
The propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts 
off the hopes of future rewards. Smalridge. 
14. To cut off. To intercept ; to hinder from 
union or return. 
The king of this ifland, a wiſe man and a 


their land forces from their ſhips. Bacen, 
His party was ſo much inferior to the enemy, 
tat it would infallibly be cut of: 
15. To cut . To put an end to; to ob- 
viate. v1 


thoughts of excuſe. 


frequent oc 
Trance. © 


16. To cut off. To withhold. 


| 


Addiſon. 


Shateſp. Macbeth. 
great commander was ſuddenly cut off by 


great warrior, handled the matter. ſo, as he cut of 


— 


Clarendon. | 


| 


Clarendon. |}. 
It may compeſe our unnatural feuds, and cut off g 
ons of brutal rage and intempe- 


| cut him out to extinguiſh it. 


CUT 
This only object of my real care, 
Cut off from hope, abandon'd to deſpair, 


In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl'd 


From wealth, ſrom pow'r, from love, and from 
' the world. | Prior. 


Why ſhould thoſe who wait at altars be cut 
from partaking in the general benefits of law, or 
of nature? Swift, 

18. To cut of. To interrupt; to ſilence. 

It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of 


: 


cConceit in cutting e evidence or counſel too ſhort. 


| ' 1 ; Bacon. 
19. els cut off. To apoſtrophiſe ; to abbre- 
viate, 0 
No vowel can be cut a before another, when we 
cannot ſink the pronunciation of it. Dryden, 
20. To cut out, To ſhape; to form. 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
' the purity of his. Shateſp. Winter's Talc, 
I, for my part, do not like images cut out in 
juruper, or other garden ſtuff: they be for children. 
; Baton... 
There is a large table at Montmorancy cut out 
| of the thickneſs of a vine ſtock. Temple. 
| The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, 
they wrangle prodigiouſly about the cutting out 
the toga, Arbuthnot on Coins. 
They have a large foreſt cut out into walks, ex- 
tremely thick and gloomy. Addiſone 
21. To cut out. To ſcheme; to contrive. 
Having a moſt pernicious fire kindled within the 
very bowels of his own foreſt, he had work enough 
Howel. 
Every man had cut ont a place for himſelf in his 
own thoughts: I could reckon up in our army twe 
or three lord-treaſurers. Addiſon 
22. To cut out, To adapt. 
| You know I am not ct out for writing a trea- 
| iſe, nor have a genius to pen any thing exactly. 


| Rymer 
23. To cut out. To debar. is 


I am cut out from any thing but common ac- 
| knowledgments, or common diſcourſe. Pepe. 


24. To cut out, To excel; to outdo. 


ing by ſudden interruption. 


| 25. To cut ſhort, To hinder from proceed- 


| ſaid, 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
And cut him ſbort. Dryden: neid. 


My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied. 


| Achilles cut him fort ; and thus replied, 


| Dryden. 

26. To cut ſhort, To abridge: as, Lhe fob 
diers avere cut ſhort of their pay. 

27. To cut up. To divide an animal into con- 
venient pieces. 

The boar's intemperance, and the note 

| him afterwards, on the cutting him p, that he had 

| — brains in his head, may be moralized into a 

| nſual man. L' Eftrange. 

28. To cut up. To eradicate. | 

Who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juniper- 

roots for their meat. | Job. 

This doctrine cuts 5 all government by the 

To Cur, kit. v. n. | | 


| 1. To make way by dividing to divide by 


20 


paſſing through. | | 
| When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper part 
is rubbed with hard ſubſtances, which infants, by 
a natural inſtinct, affect. Arbuthnots 


2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 


He ſaved the lives of thouſands by his manner 


Thus much he ſpoke, and more he would have 


— . „ r 
r re RR 


OT Sad 


et it into wires. Exod. xxxix. 3. 
8. To divide by paſſing through. ap 


We are concerned to cut off all occaſion from 


| of cutting for the ſtone, | P 
thoſe who ſeek occaſion, that they may have where- 


4 


3. To interfere: as, a horſe that cuts. . 


Before the whiſtling winds the veſſels fly, of to accuſe us. oo . Rogers, Cur, küt'. part. adj, Prepared: for uſe: a 
Wich rapid ſwiſtneſs cut the liquid way, 17. To cut off. To preclude. AT metaphor from hewn timber. 
Fo And reach Gereſtus at the point of day. Every one who lives in the practice of any vo- Sets of phraſes, cut and dry, ou 
| i 5 Pape's Odyſſey. |  luntary ſin, actually cuts himſelf e frum the bene- Evermore thy tongue ſupply, - Swift. 
6. To pierce with any uneaſy enden. fits and profeſſion of chriſtianity, Addifon, } Cu 95 küt'. 1. J. from the noun.] 1 
; a 3 2 1. 


c 


e vr 


3. The action of a ſharp or edged inſtru- A third defires you to obſerve well the toga on 
met; the blow of an ax or, ſ word. fſuch a reverſe, and aſks you whether you can in 
| 2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of conti- | conſcience believe the fleeve of it to be of the true | ſal 
| nuity, made by an edge or ſharp inſtru- | Roman cr. | , Addiſon. | | Upon a knife; love me, and leave me not. 83 | th 
| ment : diſtinguiſhed- from that made by Sometimes an old fellow ſhall wear this or that | In a bye cutler's ſhop he bought a tenpenn: Cv" 
perforation with a pointed inſtrument. ſort of cat in his cloaths with great integrity. |} knife: ſo cheap was the inſtrument of thi, — 1 m 
3. A wound made by cutting. 1 Addiſon's SpeBator. | attempt. | EO cl 
Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut into Wilt thou buy there ſome high heads of the He choſe no other inſtrument than an ora;,... 
the bone many ways; which. cuts are called ſedes, neweſt cut for my daughter Cl knife, which he bought of a common cu). y. TY A" 
: and are reckoned among the fractures. | _Arbuthnot's Hiftory of obn Bull. , Clarendn m 
| © Wiſeman's Surgery. | 13+ It ſeems anciently to have fignified a fool | Cu'TevrsE, küt“-pürs. ». J. [cut and purſe, = 
4. A channel made by art. IF or cry. To cut ſtill ſignifies to cheat, in _ who ſteals by the method of cut er, 
This great cut or ditch Seſoſtris the rich king o ow language. F 12 puries: a common practice whe 1. 
Egypt, 124 long after him Ptolomeus Philadel- | Send her money, knight: if thou haſt her not in] wore their purſes at their girdles, * 3. 
phus, purpoſed to have made a great deal wider | the end, call me cut. Sbakeſp. Troelfth Night. | once the cuſtom. A thief; a robber. : ſ: 
and. deeper, and thereby to have Jet the Red Sea | 14. Cut and long tail. A proverbial expreſ- To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble f 
into the Mediterranean. - Knelles. | fion for men of all kinds. It is borrowed | hand, is neceſſary for a cutpurſe. | 
5. A part cut off from the reſt. from dogs. 5.09 . Shake. int, Tu. 5 
'- Suppoſe a board to be ten foot long, and one He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.—— | A vice of kings, * 
broad, one cut is reckoned ſo many foot. Ay, that I will, come cut and long tail, under the A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule, tl 
Mortimer a Huſbandry. degree of a ſquire, Shak, Merry Wives of Windſor. | That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole 
6. A ſmall particle 3 ſhred. | At quintin he, | * And put it in his pocket. Sbaleſp. Hants * 
It hath a number of ſhort cuts or ſhreddings, | In honour of this bridaltee, 1 Was there no felony, no bawd, f t 
which may be better called wiſhes than prayers. | Hath challeng'd cither wide countee: 1 Cutpurſe, nor burglary abroad? Hideo, 
| ; Hooker. | Come cut and long tail; for there be 2 _ If we could imagine a whole nation to be «4. c 
7. A lot made by cutting a ſtick. | Six bachelors as | as he. my | purſes and robbers, would there then be kept that 9 
My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopſa may Bien Fonſon's Under tvood. 72 dealing and equity in ſuch a monſtrous den * 
draw cuts, and the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt. Sidney. | CUTA/NEOVUS, kü-tà“-nSus. adj. [from cutis, | of thieves? Bentley's Sermin; þ 
| | A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his Lat.] Relating to the ſkin. Cu'TTER, küt'-tär. . . (from cut.) | i 
tenets, and regulate his perſuaſion by the caſt of a This ſerous, nutritious maſs is more readily | x, An agent or inſtrument that cuts any thin 
1 ax | 25 Locke. |: circulated into the cutaneous or remoteſt parts of | 2. A' nimble boat that cuts the water. 8 
$. A near paſſage, by which ſome angle is cut] the body. : _Floyer on Humours. | 3. [ Inciſores.] The teeth that cut the meat. : 
| off. 41 Some ſorts of cutaneous eruptions are occaſioned The molares, or grinders, are behind, ncareſt | 
The ignorant took heart to enter upon this great by feeding much on acid unripe fruits and farina- the centre of motion, becauſe there is a greater ; C? 
calling, and inſtead of their cutting their way to it ceous ſubſtances. Arbutbnot. ſtrength or force required to chew the meat than = *? 
"through the knowledge of the tongues, the fathers, || Cu'TICLE, kä'-tIkl. 2. /. [cuticula, Lat.] | to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that they * | 
| | and councils, they have taken another and a Hoes I. % firſt and ontermon. E of my | _ be age Brees off a morſel from any ſolid bs | 
1 Sol |. common e e ſcarf-ſkin, to itted to the grinders. = 
| I bere is a ſhorter cut, an eaſier paſſage. * | This is that ſoft ſkin which riſes in a bliſ- Say on the Creation, 
g Decay of Piety. ] ter upon any burning, or the application | 4. An officer in the Exchequer that provides ; 
The evidence of my ſenſe is ſimple and imme- of a bliſtering plaſter. It ſticks cloſe to | wood for the tallies, and cuts the ſum paid 10 
date, and therefore I have but a ſhorter cut thereby the ſurface of the true ſkin, to which it is | upon them; and then cafts the ſame into 
tothe aſſent to the truth 7 * Ot FA kd alſo tied by the veſſels which nouriſh it, | the court to be written upon. Cowell, 
* a ale s Origin e . 8 J . ä 
But the gentleman would tht me part of * ep Puts Hy as not _— _ Cu T- THRO AT, kuüt - thròt. . / [cut and 2 C 
my way, and carry me a ſhort cut through his own | . oy the Nan a 3s ag eu 15 y throat.] A ruffian ; a murderer ; a butcher _— * 
= which ſaved me half a mile's riding. | microſcope, it appears to be made up of | of men; an affaſſin. a 
8 _ , Swifts Tar. mne 2 noma . 8 — Will you then ſuffer theſe robbers, cut-2br0at!, 0 
3 A pidure cut or carved upon a ſtamp of In ea — - very ers — are = 770 baſe people, gathered out of all the corners of = 
: griſtles, ane ts and membranes, and mui- Chriſtendom, to waſte your countries, ſpoil your : 
wood or copper, and impreſſed from it. cles and tendons; and nerves and arteries,” and 8 en, 
"tn this form, according to his defeription, he is R Pres — Her N 3 Cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
{et forth in the prints ar cute of martyrs by Geval- |, tin Ain frned on the fuffacc of any ſeas? Fre alla. 
ering. | "> Sd. # 10 _ in formed on the ſurface of any | 4 my 1 may er. 8 his copy 
. ; p . i from the Par iſian maſſacre, one of the horrideſt 
| 2 18, 1 . 5 unproperly-. by | When any ſaline liquor is evaporated to cxticle, |. - inſtances of barbarous inhumanity that ever was 
Madam Dacier, from ſome old cuts of Terence, * let cool, the falt n lar figures ; : known. FF. f South, 
fancies that the larva or perſqna of the Roman | eb ce uf orhe a7 rogy icles of the falt, before i The rufhan robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 
actors was not only a vizard for the face, but had they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal dif- | And unpaid cut-threat ſoldiers, are abroad; 
* | , tances in rank and file. Newton's Optics. Thoſe venal fouls, who, harden'd in each ill 
falſe hair to it. Addiſon on Maly. ; , 
* 12 , : en fta. CuTr'cuLaAr, ki-tik'-h-ldr. adj. [from cutis, To ſave complaints and proſecution, kill. 
10. The ſtamp on which a picture is carved, Þ Lat.], Belonging to the ſkin.  - ie Drydes*s Jevenal. 
and by which it is impreſſed. - | CUTH, Kkath', fignifies knowledge or ſkill. | Cu/T-THROAT, kit-throt. adj. Cruel; in- 
11. The act or practice of dividing a pack of So Cuthavin is a knowing conqueror ; Cuth- ] human; barbarous. 
cards. 3 2 . red, a knowing counſellor; Cuthbert, fam- | If to take above fifty in the hundred be extre- 
- Ton N 2 day ous for ſkill. Much of the ſame nature are | mity, this in truth can be none other than c- 


_ - Sopbocles and Sophianus. Gihſan' Camden. | throat and abominable dealing. 
Cu'TLAss, kit'-las. u. ſ. [coutelas, Fr. This Carens / Survey of Corrwall, 
word is written ſometimes cuflace, ſfome- | Cu'TTING, kit'-ting. u. /; {from cut.) A 
times cuttkax; in Shakeſpeare, curtheaxe; piece cut off; a chop. 
and in Pope, cutlaſh.) A broad cutting 'The burning of the no of vines, and caſting 
ſword: the word is much in uſe among | them upon land, doth much good. 


Or in harmonious numbers put 5 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? _ Swift. 
2. Faſhion; form; ſhape; manner of cut- 
ting into ſhape. e. arti CT. 
'Their clothes are after ſuch a Pagan cut too, 


That, ſure, they ve worn out Chriſtendom. the ſeamen. | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

FAA | Shateſp. Henry VIII. wo Were t not better I © Many are propagated above ground by {lips or 

$5 His tawny beard was th' equal grace That I did ſuit me all points like a man? |  enftings, | FEE Ray. 

YO r IT PLIES 
- ce - 885 | . x in m 4 . ? it. ? 

A ſudden view it would beguile. Hudibres. D . As you like when he is purſued by a fiſh of prey, throws 


To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkets flept beneath the ſun; 
Of two his cut/afs launch'd the ſpouting blood, 

Theſe quarter d, fing'd, and fix'd on forks of wood. 


out a black liquor, by which he darkens 
the water and eſcapes. 
It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that the blood of all 


_- They were ſo familiarly acquainted with him, as 
d o know the very ent of his beard, Stilling fleet. } 
Children love breeches, not for their cut or caſe, 


| birds, and beaſts, and fiſhes, ſhould be of a red 
1 dut becauſe the having them is a mark or ſtep to- . | | Pope. colour;an onl the þ of the ttc ſhould be 
_ "wards manhood. © | Zicke. | Cu'TLER, xüt'-lör. n. . (coutelier, Fr.] One | as black a0 An | oy” — 

| 21 I ũ - who makes or ſells kuives, J OO SPOTS 447 1 


- 
— 


— 


C 


— 


YL 


that nſes many words for the 
4 doch, like the cuttle fich, hide him 


c f 


in his own ink. on the Creation. 
. from ecuttle.) A foul- 
mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens the 


character of others. Hanmer. 
Away, you cutpurſe raſcal; you filthy bung, 


the moſt 
Cu TTLE, kitL Ns 


away : by this wine K. Pick 
mouldy chaps, if you aucy wi 
r * Shakbeſp. Henry IV. 

CYCLE, tan n. ſ. L Helus, Lat. xiz>@-.] 

ircle. 

— A 1 of time; a ſpace in which the 

ſame revolutions begin again ; a periodical 
of time. 
| * do more commonly uſe theſe words, ſo as 


to ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the 
name of period; and you may not improperly call 


beginning of a large period the epocha thereof, 
the * | Holder on-Time. 


3 A method, or account of 2 method, con- 
tinued till the ſame courſe begins again, 
We thought we ſhould not attempt an unac- 
ceptable work, if here we endeavoured to preſent 
our gardeners with a complete cycle of what is re- 
- guiſite to be done throughout every month of the 
year. E + {4 Kalendar. 
"= i orbs ; a circle in the heavens. 
, —— I build, ae, Scop ry 
ve appearances ; how gird the ſphere 
| 33 centrick and excentrick, ſcribbled o'er 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb! Milton. 
CYCLOID, 8F-kloid. 1. ſ. [from xuxnoidnc, 
of ae, and . ſhape.] A geometrical 
curve, of which the geneſis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the circum- 
ference of a wheel: the line which the nail 
deſcribes in the air, while thewheel revolves 
in a right line, is the cycloid. 
CycLo/1DAL, 8F-kloi/-dal. adj. [from cycloid.] 
' Relating to a cycloid ; as the cyc/oigal ſpace, 
is the ſpace contained between the cycloid 
and its ſubſtance. Chambers. 
CycLoy=dra, sF-klö-pæꝭ-di'-A. 2. /. [xizx®- 
and waitia.] A circle of krowledge; a 
courſe of the ſciences. | 
Crone r, sig“ nt. 2. /. [from cycnus, Lat.] A 
- young ſwan. 
I am the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful hymn to his own death. 
Sbg. King Fobn. 
So doth the ſwan her downy _ ſave, 
ing them pris'ners underneat wings. 
TY | 2 Sbaliſp. Henry VI. 
Cygnets, from grey, turn white. 


Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Young -cygnets are meat, if fatted with 

oats; but, fed with weeds, they taſte fiſhy. 

2 | | Mortimer s Huſtandry. 

CYLINDER, sl!'-in-dvc. 2. ſ. L ev.] A 

| 2 having two flat ſurfaces and one cir- 
Cular. | 


The quantity of water which every revolution 
does carry, according to any inclination of the 
eylinder, may be eaſily found. ___ Wilkins. 

The ſquare will make you ready for all manner 
of compartments, baſes, pedeſtals, plots, and build- 
ings; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and round 
- buildings, | Paacham. 


* 


: 


| 


| 


| CyY/MBAL, slm'-bàl. . 


1 


CYN 


Partaking of the nature of a cylinder ; hav- 
2 form of a cylinder. 
inera ferri ſlalactitia, when ſeveral of the cy- 
lindrick ſtrizz are contiguous, and grow together 
into one ſheaf, is called bruſhiron ore. 
Woodward's Naturel Hiſtory. 
Obſtructions muſt be moſt incident to ſuch parts 
of the body where the circulation and the elaſtick 
fibres are both ſmalleſt, and thoſe glands, which 
are the extremities of arteries formed into cylia- 


drical canals. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CyMa's, 8f-mar', n. ſ. [properly written 


fimar.) A ſlight.covering ; a ſcarf. 
Her comely limbs compos d with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a flight r3 
Her boſom to the view was al bare. Dryden. 
CYMA'TIUM, $y-mY'-sham. . . [Lat. from 
xuudTor a little wave.] A member of ar- 
chitecture, whereof one half is convex, and 
the other concave. There are two ſorts, 
of which one is hollow below, as the other 
is above. Harris. 
In a cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the corona, 
the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, make a 
noble ſhow by their graceful projections. Spectater. 


* mulical inftrument. 


The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 

If mirth ſhould fail, I'll buſy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars; 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the 

rone, 
As ſounding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
CYNA'NTHROPY, s3-n3n'-thrd-p3. n. ſ. [xuav 
e-, and arvd;on©®-,] A ſpecies of madneſs 
in which men have the qualities of dogs. 


Cyr1'nDRICAL, .-IUn“-drl-KAl. 2 adj. [from | 
CYL1i'NDRICK, 8y-lin'-drik. cylinder.) 


— 


CYNARCTO'MACHY, 8Y-nark-t6'-mAk-p, L, 


agu rde, da.] A word coined by Butler, to 
denote bear-baiting with a dog. 
That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynarfomachy, | 
Is plain enough to him that knows - 
How ſaints lead brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 
CYNEGE'TICKs, 8Y-NE-jEt'-Iks. 1. /. [xoeynTing.) 
The art of hunting; the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. 
There are extant, in Greek, four books of 
cynegeticks, or venation, Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
CY'N1CAL, slt-Ik-al. 2 adj. [ximx®-.) Having 
Cy'NICK, sin“ Ak. the qualities of a dog; 
curriſh ; brutal; ſnarling; ſatirical. 
He doth believe that ſome new-fangled wit (it 
is his cynical phraſe) will ſome time or other find 
out his art. 


q 
* ilkins, * 


Cr'xick, sin nik. u. /. LAνν .] A philoſo- 


pher of the ſnarling or curriſh ſort ; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes; a rude man; a fnarter ;_ 


a miſanthrope. 
How vilely doth this cynicl rhime !— 
Get you hence, ſirrah; ſaucy fellow, hence. Shak. 


Without theſe precautions the man degenerates 


into a cynich, the woman into a coquette ; the 
man grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman imper- 
tinent and fantaſtical. | Addiſon. 


| CY'STIS, sls-tls. 


CZ A 
Cr'xosvunE, 85'-n&-88r. . f. [from a. wa.) 


The ftar near the north pol hich 
ſailors ſteer. * 


Towers and battlements it ſees 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cyngſure of neighbouring eyes. 

CY'on, st'-aͤn. See Ciox. 
Gather cyons for graffs before the buds ſprout, 
Evclyn. 


E, 55 -pras-tre, n. J. Lcupreſſus, 


AT ulon, 


CyY'PRESS-TRE 
Lat.] | 


1. The cypreſs is a tall ſtraight tree, produced 
with great difficulty. Its fruit is of no 
uſe 3 its leaves are bitter, and the very 
ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. Hence 
the Romans looked upon it to be a fatal 
tree, and made uſe of it at funerals, and 
in mournful ceremonies. The cypre/s-tree 
is always green, and never either rots or is 
worm-eaten. Calmet. 

In ivory coffers J have ftuff*d my crowns; 
In cypreſs cheſts my arras counterpanes. Shake/p. 
He taketh the cypreſs and the oak, which 
ſtrengtheneth for himſelf among the trees of the 


foreſt, Ta. xliv. 14. 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, 
And nodding cyprefs form'd a fragrant ſhade. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is the 
emblem of mourning. | 
Poiſon he their drink, 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of cypreſs trees. 
| Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
Cry'/prvUs, sy-pras- 7. /. [I ſuppoſe from the 
N where it was made; or corruptly 
from cypreſs, as being uſed in mourning. ] 
A thin tranſparent black ſtuff. 
Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 
Cyprus black as &'er was crow. 
Shakeſp. Winter . 
| A cyprus, not a boſom, 
Hides my poor heart! 
CYST, slst'. ? 


— 


Tale. 


Shaheſp. 

n. ſ. Iuucic.] A bag con- 
taining ſome morbid 

matter. EE 

In taking it out, the cy//is broke, and ſhewed 
itſelf by its matter to be a meliceris. 

Wiſeman's Surgery, 

There may be a conſumption, with a purulent 
ſpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cyf or 
bag; upon the breaking of which the patient is 
commonly ſuffocated. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

Cy'STICK, sls“-tik. adj. [from q a bag.] 
Contained in a bag. 

The bile is of two ſorts: the cy/iich, or that, 
contained in the gall-hladder, a fort of repoſitory 
for the gall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediately from the liver. Arbuthnot., 

CYSTO'TOMY, sls- tot ta- my. n. ſ. [zicy and 
i. The act or practice of opening in- 
cyſted tumours, or cutting the bag in which 
any morbid matter is contained. 

CZAR, zur. n. ſ. [a Sclavonian word, writ- 
ten more properly tzar.] The title of the 

emperour of Ruſſia. 

Czar1'Na, zä-ri- na. 2. . [from caar. ] The 
empreſs of Ruſſia. 


| 


> n . & ©» . = 4 _ _ 
r 


e 
Is a conſonant nearly approaching in 
ſound to T, but formed by a ſtronger 
4 of the tongue to the 

t 


upper 
he mouth. The ſound of D in 
is uniform, and it is never mute. 


7 
part 
Engli 

DA CAPO, dä ki'-p6. IItal.] A term in mu- 
fick, which fgnifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firſt part of the 
tune ſhould be repeated at the concluſion. 

To DAB, dab“. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ftrike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. | 

A ſore ſhould never be wiped by drawing a 
iece of tow or rag over it, but only by dabbing | 
it with fine lint, | S 
Das, dab", u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A ſmall lump of any thing. . Sy 


2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. 
3. Something. moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon 
one. 
4. In low language.] An artiſt; a man expert 
at ſomething, This is not uſed in writing. 
5. A kind of imall flat fiſh. 
Of flat fiſh there are rays, flowks, dads, place. 
aretw. 
Da'B-cHick, dib'-tshik. 2. /. A ſmall water 
fowl, called likewiſe Dobchich, and Did- 
apper, and Dipchick. Colymbus. Rays 
A dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and hops. 
ws: | Pope. 
To DA'BBLE, dab'l. v. a: [dabbelen, Dut.] 
To ſmear; to daub; to ſpatter; to be- 
ſprinkle; to wet. | 
A ſhadow like an angel, with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shateſp. Richard WII. 
I ſcarified, and dabb:d the wound with oil of 
turpentine. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mean while the South, riſin — 3 . 
A fable cloud athwart the welkin flings, Swift, 
To DA'BBLE, dAb'l. v. u. 
. To play in water; to move in water or 
mud. | 
Neither will a ſpirit, that dwells with ſtars, 
dabble in this impurer mud. Glanville's Apol. 
The little one complained of her legs, that ſhe 
could neither ſwim nor dabble with them. L Efr. 
But when he found the boys at play, | 
And ſaw them dabbling in their clay, 
He ſtood behind a to lurk, | | 
And mark the progreſs of their work. Swift. 
2. To do any thing in a ſlight, ſuperficial, or 
_ ſhallow manner; to tamper. 


| 
Shakefpeare ſhall be put into your hands, as | 


clear and as fair as it came out of them: though 
vou, I think, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I have had more reverence for the 
Writer and the printer, and left every thing ſtand- 
ing. Atterbury to Pope. 
Da'BBLER, dib/-lar, 2. /. [from dabble.) 
z. One that plays in water. 
2. One that meddles without maſtery ; one 
that never goes to the bottom of an affair; 
a ſuperficial meddler. 
He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, leſt 
our dabblers in politicks ſhould be ready to ſwear 
- againſt him for diſaffection. _ Swift. 
 Dact, ds. u. J. [of uncertain derivation : 
in moſt provinces. called dare. Leuciſcus.] 
28 river fiſh, reſembling a roach, but 


'T Da'cTYLE, däk“-tll. x. / [Faxru\og A 


| | 
To Darr, daft'. v. a. Icontracted 
| 
1 


DAG 


k 


Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 

Where I may ſee my quill or cork down ſink 
With eager bite of prarch, or bleak, or dace. | 
| * alton. 
finger.) 

A poetical foot conſiſting of one long ſylla- 

ble and two ſhort, like the joints of a finger; 

as candidis . 

Dan, dad'. ? u. ſ. (The child's way of 
DA pr, dad'.dy.3 expreſſing father. It is 
remarkable, that, in all parts of the world, 
the word for father, as firſt taught to chil- 
dren, is compounded of à and t, or the 
kindred letter 4, differently placed; as tad, 


Father, 

I was never ſo bethampt with words, 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. 
His loving mother left him to my care; 

Fine child, as like his dad as he could ſtare! Gay. 
20 DADE, dad". v. a. To hold up by a lead- 

ing ſtring. | 

The little children when they learn to go, 

By painful mothers daded to and fro. . 
D DAL, d&-dal. adj. [dedalus, Lat. 
1, Various; variegated. 

2. Skilful : this is not the true meaning, nor 
ſhould be imitated. 4b 


Sbal. 


2 R Nor hath 

e dedal hand of Nature pour'd 

Her gifts of outward OT | Philips. 
Da rrobit, dif'-f6-d1]. 


DaFFoD!'LLY, daf -fô-dll“ -I. | 

DaFrFoDownDVLLY, daf-fd-down-dll-1F. 
n. /. (Suppoſed by Skinner to be corrupted 

from aſpbodelus.] 

This plant hath a lily-flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, which is bell-ſhaped, and cut into ſix ſeg- 
ments, which incircle its middle like a crown ; 
but the empalement, which commonly riſes out of 
a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundiſh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
three parts; is divided inte three cells, and Fall of 
roundiſh ſeeds. . + Miller. 
Strew me the green ground with daffodowndillies, 

And cowllips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. 

2 


8 Ret, Spenſer. 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed,  - | 
And deffedillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ſtrew the laureat herſe where Lycid lies. Mili. 
The davghters of the flood have ſearch'd the 
For violets pale, and cropp'd the poppy's head: 
The rs and Hair SAC: 
Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to ſmell. 
Dryden. 
from 40 
aft ; that is, to throw back, to throw off,] 
To toſs aſide; to put away with contempt ; | 
to throw away ſlightly. Not now in uſe. 
The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 
And bid it pafs. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
I would ſhe had beſtow'd this dotage on me: 1 
would have daft all other reſpects, and made her 
I» A dagger. 


| 


4 


| 


Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink 2. A handgun; a piſtol: ſo call 


Welſh; ala, Gr. atta, Gothick; tata, Lat. 


| 3+ [With printers.) The obelus ; a mark of 


|DA'ILY, da-. adj. [aghc, Sax.] Happen- 


Lo Elegantly ; delicately. 


"ag, 
85. 
- 


J 


Dal 


a ed fro ; 
ing the purpoſes of a dagger, N 
ſecretly, and doing miſchief ſuddenly, 1; 
is in 8 ſenſe now uſed, f 
To Dc, dag“. v. a. [from daggle.] T 
glez to bemire; to let fall A tbe 25 1 
W. word. Or "Y 
A'GGER, dag'-ur. 7. /. [dague, Fr 
1. A ſhort ſword; a = th 
She ran to her ſon's dugger, and ſtruck herſelf 
2 mortal wound, Sida 
This ſword a dagger had his page, Y 
That was but little for his age; 
And therefore waited. on him ſo 
As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. Huy, 
He ſtrikes himſelf with his dagger; but being * 
terrupted by one of his friends, he ſtabs him, aud 
breaks the dagger on one of his ribs. Aldi ſa. 
2. [In fencing ſchools.] A blunt blade of iron 
with a baſket hilt, uſed for defence. 


reference in form of a dagger; as [+], 
Da'GGERSDRAWING, däg“-ürz-drü-Ing. n, , 
[dagger and draw.) The act of drawing 
daggers 3 approach to open violence, 
They always are at dagger/drawing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibra:, 
I hav- eard of a quarrel in a tavern, where ll 
were at daggersdrawing, till one deſired to know 
the ſubject of the quarrel. Swi 
To DA'GGLE, dag. v. a. [from dag dew; 
a word, according to Mr. Lye, derived from 
the Daniſh ; according to Skinner, from 
daß ſprinkled, or deagan to dip. They 
are probably all of the ſame root. ] To dip 
negligently in mire or water; to bemire; 
to beſprinkle, 
o DA GGR, dagl. v. 2. To be in the mire; 
to run through wet or dirt. 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry ſing- ſong up and down. Pepe. 
Da'/6GLEDTAIL, däg'Id-täl. [daggle and tail. 
Bemired; dipped in the water or mud; 
beſpattered. | 
The gentlemen of wit and pleaſure are apt to 
be'choaked at the ſight of ſo many daggledtail par- 
ſons, that happen to fall in their way. Swift, 


— 2 7,7 
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ing every day, or very frequently; done 
every day; quotidian. a 
Much are we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. Slal. 
Ceaſe, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble, and continued grief, Prior. 
Dar'ry, dX-ly. adv. Every day; very often. 
Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 
That of the world leaſt part to us is read; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize 
Many great regions are diſcovered. Fairy Nuten. 
A man with whom I converſed almoſt daily for 
years together. Dryden, 
Dar'xT1LY, d#n-ti-lF. adv. [from dainty.) 


Truth is a naked and open day-light, that doth 
not ſhew the maſks and mummeries and triumphs 
of the world, half ſo ſtately and dainiily as can 
light. Yi Bacon. 

2. Delicioufl leaſantly. ; 
+ There is 3 on <A ſo daintily watered, 
with ſuch great navigable rivers. How's 4 5 | 


* ag as | 


DAI DAL, | DAM 
, even ſuitors had been accuſtomed to no- 2. The place where milk is manufactured. | 3. Delay; proctaſtination. 


but to well, and fare daintily. You have no more worth Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman ; 
thing Broome's View of — Poems. — — — a 1 fairy, 1 And I, N have held him here too long, 

| | nioufly « f. als 0 unt the hearth or dairy. onſon, — Good lord, you uſe this dalliance to excuſe 

3- — . my f — : 4 Wut ſtores my dai ries and my folds contain ! Your breach of promiſe, . Shakeſp. 

; - ſoftneſs. III tod, trifler; a fondler. 

1 l yet thy palate pleaſe? And then produce her dairy ſtore. Dryden. | The daily dalliers with pleaſant words, with I 
Daintineſs and ſofter eaſe, 3. Paſturage; milk farm; ground where | ſmiling countenances, and with wagers purpoſed |. 
Slecked limbs and fineſt blood ? Ben Jonſon. milch cattle are kept. | to be loſt before they were purpoſed to be made. 4 

2, "The duke exceeded in the daintings of his leg | commodious. Bacon. | DA'LL or, dal'-lop. . .. [of unknown ety- iy 
and foot, and the earl in the fine ſhape of his Children, in dairy countries, do wax more tall than | mology. ] A tuft, or clump : not in uſe. 1 

hands. Wotton. where they feed more upon bread and fleſh, Bacon. Of barley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, a ' 

Delicacy; deliciouſneſs. Dai'xymain, di'-ry-mid. 2. / [dairy and | Leave ſtanding indallopstill time ye do bind. Tuſzr, | 

3 Tit was more notorious for the daintineſs of the maid.) The woman ſervant whole buſineſs | To DA*'LLY, dal-ly. v. a. [dollen, Dut. to 4 

- proviſion which he ſer ved in it, than for the maſſi- js to manage the milk. 7 trifle.] . 

- neſs of the diſh. Hateruill on Providence. The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch 1. To trifle ; to play the fool; to amuſe one's | y 

4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. _ | To know their fortunes, equal to the rich: \ ſelf with idle play; to loſe time in trifles ; | 

' Of ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitruvius hath The @airymaid enquires if ſhe ſhall take to procraſtinate idly. 1 
diſcourſed without any daintine/s. Wotton. | The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. Dryd. Take up thy maſter : 8 ; 

_ Ceremoniouineſs ; . : Come up quickly, or we ſhall conclude that If thou ſhouldſt dally half an hour, his life, 1 
A'INTY, dYn-tp. adj. [derived by Skinner thou art in love with one of Sir Roger's dairymaidi. With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

from dain, an old French word for delicate ; Addiſon. Stand in affured loſs. Sbalgſp. King Lear. 1 
which yet I cannot find in dictionaries ! | Da'tsr, di'-zF. n, /. [Dazereaze day's eye. He left his cur, and laying hold 1 

1. Pleafing to the palate; of exquiſite taite; | Cbaucer.] A ſpring flower. | Upon his arms, with courage bold | 

delicious. It hath a perennial root: the ſtalks are naked, Cried out, tis now no time to dally, | 

Higher concoQion is required for ſweetneſs, or and never branch out: the cup of the flower is | The enemy begin to rally. Hudibras, 
pleaſure of taſte, and therefore all your dainty ſcaly and ſimple, divided into many ſegments to We have trifled too long already: it is mad- 
plumbs are a little dry. Bacon. the foot-ſtalk. The flowers are radiated; and | nefs to dally any longer, when our ſouls are at \ 
2, Delicate; of acute ſenſibility ; nice; ſquea- the heads, after the petals are fallen off, reſemble} ſtake. Calamy's Sermons, 
miſh ; ſoft ; luxurious; tender. | obtuſe cones. b Miller. One hundred thouſand pounds muſt be raiſed 3 | 
ne | for there is no dalhing with hunger. date. 
ev'n ears of ſuch as , 4 . 
9 A diſcord, and conceive offence ; | And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 12 888 nge careſſes; to play the wanton ; 
And knowing not what 's good, yet find the ill. Do Paint the meadows much bedight. Sbaleſp. He is not lolling on a lewd love bed, 
i Davies. As he paſſed, the woods put forth their bloſ- | But on his knees at meditation : 
They were a fine and dainty people; frugal and foms, the earth her primroſes and days-eyer, to | | Not dalhing with a brace of 1 "96 __ 
Jet elegant, though not military. Bacon. | | behold him. Howel. | But meditating with two deep divines. 
. 4, Scrupulous ; ceremonious. : Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies ſpring; To fort f n — lick Shat ſp. 
3 Which of you all Nov leaves the trees, and flow'rsadorn the ground. So 85 * * N 5 Sn we” it's t ; 
Will now deny to dance? She that makes dainty, | Pope. And dallies wich the wind, and = $ 2 1 
Tu ſwear hath corns. Shakeſp, Romeo and Juliet. This will find thee picking of daiſies, or ſmell- rns the Poet i 

Therefore to horſe ; ing to N. ry hay. 2 | - Addiſon. | 4 To dday 9. | l 
And let us not be dai of leave-takin , air-hande Sprin oms eve ace; , 4 . 

But ſhiſt away. IE Shateſp. Macheth, | The daiſy, . 4 „ en.. They that would not be reformed by that cor- | 
2 f MEL, * Fo | rection, wherein he dallied with them, ſhall feel a ) 
© 4. Elegant ; tenderly, languiſhingly, or effe- Dau, dal. n. . [dalei, Gothick ; dal, Dut. | 1 et worthy of God. Wiſdom, ii. 26 I 
 minately beautiful. 2 | and Germ.] A low place between hills; a | sent waren! ; | 
1 M hauſe, within the city, | vale; a valley. ö To DA LL, däl -I. v. a. To put off; to de- 1 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold, Long toſt with ſtorms, and beat with bitter winds, | lay; to amuſe till a proper opportunity. 4 
Baſons and ewets to lave her dainty hands, $hat. | High over hills, and low adown the dale, He ſet down to perform ſervice, not by the & 
Why ſhould ye be ſo cruel to yourſelf, She wand'red many a wood, and meaſur d many a | bazard of one ſet battle, but by da/lying off the AA 

And to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent |. vale. | Fairy Queen. time with often ſkigmiſhes, Knolles's Hiſtory, 1 

© For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy?” * Milton. | Before the downfall of the fairy ſtate, Damn, dam'. n.f. [from dame, which for- | 
3. Nice; affectedly fine: in eontempt. This dale, a pleaſing region, not unbleſt, I merly ſignified mother. Had Nero never | 

6 — dainty f 3 the curſe, 3 This dale poſſeſs d they, and had ſtill poſſeſs d. been an emperour, fhulde never his dame have 
10 p cauſes down to worſe, Prior. - 


( » Tickell, | be ſlaine, Chancer.] 
| Da'txTY, dA'n-to. 2. / 


He ſteals along the lonely * Thom. Spring. | 1. The mother: uſed of beaſts, or other ani- 


3, Something nice or delicate; a delicacy ; | Da'LL1axce, dil-l4-ins. u. , [from 4ally.1 | mals not human. | 
ſomething of exquiſite taſte. 1. Interchange of ao yl — 5 of — 3 Tube d runs lowing up and down, | 
Be not deſirous of his dainties; for they are de- Look thou be true: do not give dalliance Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
ceitſul meat. Proverbs, xxiii. 3. } Too much the rein: the ſtrongeſt oaths are traw | And can do nought but wail her darling lofs. Shi. 
A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a To th fire i th blood. Sbalep. Tempeſt. Mother, ſays a ſick kite, let me have your 
ge white maggot, which is given as a great Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles, prayers. —Alas, my child, ſays the dam, which of 
to nightingales” Bacon. | Wanted; nor youthful dalliance, as beſeems | the gods ſhall I go to ? L" Eflrange. 
ot then produc'd her dairy ſtore, | Fair couple link d in happy nuptial league, Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, 
And unbought daintics of the poor. Dryden. Alone as they. | N en. and have not fewer, it may be, than ſeven or 
_ The ſhepherd ſwains, with ſure abundance bleſt, | TIRE I'll head my people; eight young in the neſt together, which, at che re- 
On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt. Pope. | Then think of dallience when the danger s o'er: | turn of their dams, do all at once, with equal greedi- 
2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. | My warlike ſpirits work now another way, | - neſs, hold up their heads and gape. Kay. 
, Why, that 's my nia, be miſs thee 2 And my ſoul s tun'd to trumpets. Dryden. 2, A human mother, in contempt or deteſta- 
But yet thou ſhalt have om. Shak. Tempeſt. | 2, Conjugal converſation. - ; WR is | . IOR 4 
10 There is a fortune coming © The giant, ſelf-diſmayed with the found, _ "This brat is none of mine 3 
Lf ama = þ Where ha with bb ee | le I 3 h 
= : | en Jonſon.) In came ruſhi inner bow'r. Hence with it, and, together with the Jam, 
W DATRY, da- 75. 2. . {from dey, an old word | - 2 7 


Commit them to the fire; © Shatyp., Winter Tale. 
g | Dam, dim... dam, Dut.} A mole or bank 
' . to-confine water. a; . an Ares 


Fai 

. * * . Lye.) 1 1 That bower not myfick, where th ſpien 
HE cupation or art of making various | Held alliance with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. 
= Kinds of food from milk. . 1 ae 


, x IT | | 1 | | | Milton. As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, - 

=.  wromg were turned much in England either | N Thou claim'ſt me for thy fire, + And overflows the level grounds, W 

. 428 K advanced the trade] And my fair ſon here ſhow'ſt me, the dear pledge | Thoſe banks and dams, that like a ſreen 

= butter. \ Temple, | Of dalliauct had with these in heav 'n. Milton. Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudbras, 
” ; 8 1 | 1 7 


Not 


32 - 


« 3 A 


DAM 
Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood. 
Raars, when he finds hin rapid courke mithſtood 4 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dryd. 
Let looſe the reins to all your 4 7 ſtore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. Dryd. 
The infide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth. 
and ftreight ; and if it is made very floping on 
each ſide, it is the better. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
o DAM, dam, v. a, [vemman, gonevemman, 
Sax. dammen, Dut.] 
*. To confine, or ſhut up, water by moles 
or dams. | 
I '] have the current in this place damm d up; 
And here the ſmug and ſilver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shakeſp. H. VI. 
Home I would go, | 
- But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
_ Fill'd and damm d up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when game will ſpring- 
WAY» 


Boggy lands are fed by ſprings, pent by a weight 
of earth, 
ſpread, 


that dams in the water, and cauſes it to 
"Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul; 


Mortimer. 


As ſtreams, when damm d, forget their ancient | 


bo 


current, 
And, wond'ring at 

5 flow. 
2, It is uſed by 
Milton of light. 
The more thou damm ſt it up, the more 


their banks, in other channels 
Smith. 


it burns, 
Shakeſp. 
Moon! if your influence be quite damm d up 
With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 
Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker hole 
Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us 
With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 
| Millan. 


DA'MAGE, dim'-Idzh. . ,. [domage, Fr. 


1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. 


8 


Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for 


want of a friend to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. . Bacon. 
Such as were ſent from thence did commonly 

do more hurt and damage to the Engliſh ſubjects 
than to the Iriſh enemies, by their continual ceſs 


and extortion. ; 1" Davies. 
He repulſed the enemy very much to their da- 
| Clarendon. { 


N.. | 12 
2. Loſs ; miſchief ſuffered. : 
His heart exalts him in the harm 

Already done, to have diſpeopled heav'n, 
My damage fondly deem'd! 
3. The value of miſchief done. 
I They believed that they were not able, though 
* they ſhould be willing to fell all they have in 

lend, to pay the damages which had been ſuſ- 
© tained by the waer. 


4. Re ion of damage; retribution. 


Milton. 


taken the Scots, or damages for the ſame. 


ANY [ Bacon. 
Tell me whether, upon exhibiting the ſeveral 

__ particulars which L have related to you, I may 

not ſue her for damages in a court of juſtice ? 


5. Un law. Any hurt or hindrance that a 


Shakeſpeare of fire, and by | 


The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the ſpoils 


DAM 


ſentencs, when he heard that the oxen, which 


- 


had done this miſchief, were his own. Watts. | 
{from the 


To D&'MAGE, dim'-Idzh. v. a. b 
noun. ] To miſchief; to injure ; to impair; 
to hurt; to harm. 

I confider time as an immenſe ocean, into 
which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed 
up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, ſome- 

ite disjointed and broken into pieces. Addiſon. 

To Da/MAGt, dim'-I1dzh. v. 2. To take da- 
mage, or be damaged. > 

Da'MAGEABLE, dam'-[dzh-abl. adj. [from da- 
mage. | 

1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damageable goods. 

2. Miſchievous ; pernicious. 

Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the 

| © purity of God, damageable and infectious to the 
innocence of our neighbours, and moſt pernicious 
to ourſelves. Government of the Tongue, 

DA'MASCENE, dim'-zin. . {. {damaſcenus, 
from Damaſcus.] A ſmall plum; a damſon, 
as it is now ſpoken. 

In April follow the cherry free in bloſſom, the 

- damaſcens and plum trees in bloſſom, and the white 
thorn in leaf. Bacon. 
In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 
pear plums and damaſcenes ; and the choiceſt plums 
are black 


Bacon. 


: 


| 


damaſchino, Ital. from Damaſcus.] 
1. Linen or filk woven in a manner invented 
| at Damaſcus, by which part, by a various 
- direction of the threads, exhibits flowers 
or other forms. | | 
Not any weaver wed his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, . damaſk, or in lyne. Spenſer. 
| Wise your — 0 of a clout, b 


1 
: 
: 


2. It is uſed for red colour in Fairfax, from 

the damaſk roſe; Pp 
And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit, 

Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white. 


| 1 Fairfax. 
' To Da'MAsKk, daim'-ask. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs, 

2. To variegate; to diverſify. 

| | Tx They fat recline 


_ 


| On the ſoft downy bank, dam with flowers. 


; Milton. 
Around him dance the roſy hours, 
And damaſtiag the ground with flow'rs, 


3. To adorn ſteel-work with figures; prac- 
tiſed, I ſuppoſe, firſt at Damaſcus. 
' DaMASK-PLUM, dim'-4sk-plam. See PLuUm. 
| DAMASK-RO8E, dam“ -Ask-r&z. n. /. The roſe 
of Damaſcus; a red roſe. See Ros k. 
Damaſt-roſes have not been known in England 
above one hundred years, and now are ſo common. 
Bur | | | 3 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower d from ev'ry buſh, the damaſt-ro/c. 
| 7 Thomſon, 


DA'MASKENING, dim/'-4sk-in-Ing. . from 


damaſquiner, Fr.] The art or act of adorn- 


| ing iron or ſteel, by making inciſions, and 


man taketh in bis eſtate, In the common 
la it particularly ſignifies a part of what 
the jurors be to cnquire of; for, after verdict 
given of the principal cauſe, they are like- 
wile aſked their conſciences touching coſts, 


, 


which are the charges of ſuit, awd damages, | 


filling them up with gold or ſilver wire: 

uſed in enriching the blades of ſwords; and 

locks of piſtols. © -  - - Chambers. 
DAME, dim: n. .. {dame, Fr. dama, Span.] 
1. A lady; the old title of honour to women. 


The word dame originally fign 


which contain the hindrance which the! 
_ plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffefed, by 
him by the de- 


1 Weary of the wrong done 
fendant or tenant. 


When the ji 


* 
* X 3 


he judge had awarded re to a 
perſon into whole field a neighbour's oxen had 
Ecke, it i reported chat he reverſed his own 


„ 


4 


£ 
UP 
A 
* 34 


*% F © 


* 
l ; ST « 
. Y — 


in the Engliſh law to fignify a lady: but in com- 
mon uſe, now- a- days, it repreſents a farmer's wife 


7 


DA'MASK, dim'-aske 2. /. {damaſquin, Fr. 


Swift's Rules to Servants. | 


With ambient ſweets perfume the morn. Fenton. 


ified a miſtreſs | 
of a family, who was a lady; and it is uſed fill | 


or a miltreſs of a family of the lower rank in the | 


 Shakep. demnation to eternal puniſhment. 


DAM 

Not all theſe lords do vex me 

As that proud Jame, the lord prote 

Shut your mouth, dame / Sbakeſp. ar. ! 
. 


Sov'reign of creatures, univerſal 2m, / Mi 


2. It is till uſed in poetry fo 
His father Faunus; a 1 me rank. 
97 


half ſo mud 
Qor's wife. $128, 


His mother, fair Marica was her name. 

Who would not repeat that bliſs 
And frequent fight of ſuch a dame b 
Buy with the hazard of his fame? 

3. Miſtreſs of a low family. 

They killed the poor rax for, 
were not for his waking our dame, ſhe would oe 
wake us. L' Eft 

4. on 1 general. ie” 
e ve willing James enough; ther cannot: 
That vulture * to l ſo — * 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, $ 
DAaMEs-viOLET, da'mz-vi'-6-lt. u. J. A plant, 
called alſo queen's gilly flower. ly 
Zo DAMN, dam'. v. a. |damno, Lat.] a 
1. oY doom to eternal torments in a future 
ate. 
It is moſt neceſſary, that the church, by doc. 
trine and decree, do damm and fend to hell for cc 
thoſe facts and opinious. Ban, 
2. To procure or cauſe to be eternally con- 
| demned. 

That which he continues ignorant of, hay; 
done the utmoſt lying in his power that he migh, 
not be ignorant of it, ſhall not dams him. 


South's Sermony, 


Wally, 
ſay they, if i 


ö 


3. To condemn, 
| His own impartial thought 
| Will damm, and conſcience will record the fault. 
7 Dreh. 
4. To hoot or hiſs any publick performance: 
to explode. 
They damn themſelves, nor will my muſe deſcend 
To clap with ſuck who fools and knaves commend, 
For the great dons of wit, 
Phœbus gives them fall privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. 

You are ſo good a critick, that it is the greatck 
happinels of the modern poets that you do not 
hear their works; and, next, that you are net ſo 

arrant a critick as to damn them, like the ref 
without hearing. Pipe, 
Da'mMNABLE, dam'-nabl. adj. [from damn. 
1. Deſerving damnation ; juſtly doomed to 
| © never-tnding puniſhn.c ©. 
It gives him occaſion of lavuuring with greater 
earneſtneſs elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the ſnares of his damnable opinion. Hooker, 
He s a creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 
And to tranſport him in the mind he is 
| Were damnable. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Mea. 
As he does not reckon every ſchiſm of a damn 
able nature, ſo he is far from cloſing with the new 
opinion of thoſe who make it no crime. Swift, 
2. It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a low 
and ludicrous ſenſe ; odious ; pernicious. 
O thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee 
| by the noſe for thy ſpeeches ? 
bee " Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mud. 
'DA'MNABLY, dim'-n4-bly. adv. [from danm- 
Ale. | a 
'r. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal pu- 
niſhment; ſo as to be excluded from 


r 


: 


| 


mercy. 
We will propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe 
Who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chriſt damnably, in reſpect of thoſe conſequences 
that ariſe from them ? South; Sermons, 
2. It is indecently uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe; 
odiouſly ; hatefully, 
The more ſweets chéy beſtowed upon them, 


b 


country. mati Leid. che more dannably their conſerves ſtunk. Penis 
Bleſe you, fair dame / I am not to you known, | DAMxA“Tiox, Jim-nA<shin. n. J. (from 
| Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. | damn. ] Excluſion from divine mercy ; con- 


He 


WI” ee 


'* +> 


gun 7 


1 — 
| Da'MxATORY, dim'-na-thr-F. adj. [from 


DAMP, dam 1 A. /. 


DAM 
| 
hath been affrighted with the fears of 
Nr _— how he hath been ſpar- 
ed from an horrible damnation, will not be ready 
| e his brother for a trifle. * 
* ee Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
Nor N the fo, 
re mollify damnation with a e: 
—— 7 — not to 's death, 
But barely not forbade it. 


| 


Jamnatorius.) Containing a ſentence of 
demnation. 

Dan SED, dam'-nEd. part. adj. [from damn. 

Hateful ; deteſtable; abhorred; abomin- 


Not in the i, gab 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn d 
in evils to top Macbeth. SHD. Macbeth, 
Leet not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxuryanddamned inceſt. Shak. Hamlet. 
But, oh! what damned minutes tells he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly 
Sbalgſp. 


loves. 
2 Dare not 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince 
With falſehoods of moſt baſe and damn'd contriv- 
ance, Rowe. | 
Damnxr'ric, dim'-nif - Ik. adj. [from damnif5.] 
Procuring loſs ; miſchievous. x 7 
To Da"mniry, dim -ni-fF.v. a. [from damni- 
Lat. | | 
a 29 to injure; to cauſe loſs 


to any. 

He: who has ſuffered the damage, has a right 
to demand in his own name, and he alone can 
remit, ſatisfaction: the damnified perſon has the 


- power of appropriating the goods or ſervice of |. 


the offender, by right of felf-preſcrvation. Locle. 
To hurt; to impair. 
4 When now he ſaw himſelf ſo freſhly rear, 
As if late fight had nought him damnified, 
He was diſmay d, and gan his fate to fear. 
Fi 2 | Fairy Dueen, 


D&MNINGNESS, di'm-Ing-nis. n. /. [from | 


- damning.] Tendency to procure damma- 
On. 5 
4 He may vow never to return to thoſe ſins } 
Which he hath had ſuch experience of, for the | 
emptineſs and damnimgne/s of them, and ſo think 
himſelf a complete penitent. Hammond. 
Dany, dimp- adj. [ dampe, Dut.] 


1. Moift ; inclining to wet; not completely 


: foggy- 
| wot ſai $ more: the trembling Trojans hear, 
Oerſpread with a Jamp ſweat and holy fear. 


2. Dejected ſunk; depreſſed. 
All 3 and more came flocking, but with 
looks | | 
 Downeaſt and damp : yet ſuch” wherein appear'd | 
"Obſcure ſome glimpſe of joy, Milton. 


3. Fog; moiſt air; moiſture, - . 


Wholeſom and cool, and mild; but with black 


. . : ; ' Milion. 
+ Arift 1 which from the mountain's 
| eig 1 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light; 
A breathing- place to draw the damps ** a | 
A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 
2, A noxious vapour exhaled from the earth. 
The heat of the fun, in the hotter ſeaſons, | 
_ netrating the exterior parts of the earth, 5: 94 
_ thoſe” mineral exhalations in ſubterrancous ca- 
verns, which are called damps : theſe ſeldom hap- 
en but in the ſummer-time ; when, the hotter 


© 


Dryden. | 


Night; not now, as ere man fell, * 


24 4 | | ,MASCENE. 
"the weather is, the more frequent are the dam. 1.5 * 
| „ 


DAM 


the mind. 
Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recov ring, and his ſcatter'd ſpirits return d, 


To Michael thus his humble words addreſs'd. 


- His name ſtruck every where ſo great a damp, 
As Archimedes through the Roman camp. Reſc. 
Ev'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy pre- 
ſence, 
A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 
Addiſon. 


he has made no proviſion for, that he is undone 
for ever: a proſpect enough to caſt a damp over 
his ſprightlieſt hours. Roger, 
This commendable reſentment againſt me, 
ſtrikes a damp upon that ſpirit in all ranks and 
corporations of men. Srrnft. 
To Dame, dimp'. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To wet; to moiſten ; to make humid. 
2. Todepreſs; to deject; to chill; to dull. 
The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to 
damp the reliſh of another. L' Eftrange. 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural 


dampr all his jollity, 

It would be enough to /amp their warmth in 
ſuch purſuits, if they could once reflect, that in 
ſuch courſe they will be ſure to run upon the very 
rock they mean to avoid. Swift, 

3. To weaken; to abate ; to hebetate; to 
diſcourage. 

A ſoft body dampeth the ſound much more than 
a hard. Bacon, 

4. To hebetate; to abate motion; to dif- 
courage; to dull. ä * | 

Uſury dulls and dumps all induſtries, improve- 
ments, and new inventions, wherein money 
would beſtirring, if it were not for this lug. Bac: n. 

Unleſs an age too late, or cold 

Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 

Depreſs'd. Milton. 
Da'meisHNESs, dämp-Ish- nis. . ſ. [from 

damp.] Tendency to wetneſs ; foggineſs; 

moiſture. i — 

It hath been uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs 
to make their walls thick; and to put a lay of 
chalk between the bricks, to take away all damp- 
i/bneſs. Bacon, 

Da myexEss, dimp'-nls. 2. . [from damp.) 

Moiſture ; foggineſs. 

Nor need they fear the dampneſs of the ſky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder thera to fly ; 
Twas only water thrown on ſails too dry. Dryd. 

By ſtacks they often have very great loſs, by 
the dampneſs of the ground, which rots and ſpoils 
it. , Mortimer. 

Da'myy, damp'-y. ad}. [from damp. ] Deject- 
ed; gloomy:; ſorrowful. 

The lords did diſpel Jampy thoughts, which 
the remembrance of his uncle might raiſe, by ap- 
plying him with exerciſes and diſports. Hayward. 
Da"MsSEL, dam'-zH1. 2. , [damoiſelle, Fr. 


| air "35 Loni! . A young gentlewoman ; a young woman 
Accompanied, with dampt and dreadful gloom, | * 


of diſtinction : now only uſed in verſe. 
3 Kneeling, I my ſervant's ſmiles implore, 
And one mad dame! dares diſpute my pow 'r. 


Prior. 


2. Arrattendant of the better rank. 


With her train of damſels ſhe was gone 


| In ſhady walks, the ſcorching heat to ſhun. Dryg. 


3. A wench ; a country laſs. 


Tay. 


— 


damaſcene-] A ſmall black plum. See Da- 
My wife deſir d ſome amſonzs, 


i 


; For. I. No XII. 2 


17 And made me climb with danger of my life. Shak, | 
8 | 8 


Milton. | 


An eternal ſtate he knows and confeſſes that | 


man, and, like the hand-writing on the wall, | 
Altterbury. | 


The clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſc: |. 
Da'mson, dim'-2an..n. f, [corruptly from | 


DAN 


+ Deje&ion ; depreſſion of ſpirit ; cloud of | Dau, din“ n. , [from dominus, as nu don 


in Span, and donna, Ital. from domina.] 
The old term of honour for men, as we 
now ſay Maſter. I know not that it was 
ever uted in proſe, and imagine it to have 
been rather of ludicrous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undefiled. 
Douglaſ*. 
ö This 33 whining, purblind, wayward - 
Ys 
This ſignor * giant dwarf, don Cupid. Sa. 
Dick, if this ſtory pleuſeth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me. 
Prior's Alma, 
To DANCE, dan's. v. 3. {danſer, Fr. dancar, 
Span; as ſome think from tanza, Arab. a 
dance ; as Funius, who loves to derive from 
Greek, thinks, from demrit.] To move in 
meaſure ; to move with ſteps correſpon- 
dent to the ſound of inſtruments. 

What ſay you to young Mr, Fenton? He 
capers, he dances, he has eyes of youth, he writes 
verſes. Sbaleſp. 

To Dax cr Attendance, din's: v. 42. To wait 
with ſuppleneſs and obſequiouſneſs. 

Men are ſooner weary to dance attendance at the 
gates of foreign lords, than to tatxy the good lei- 
ſure of their own magiſtrates. Kaleigb E- 

I.: upbraids you, 

To let your father's friend, for three long months, 

Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. Drye, 
To DANCE, dan's. v. a. To make to dance; 

to put into a lively motion. 

Thy grandſire lov'd thee well: 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. Slaleſp. 
That I fee thee here, 

Thou noble thing! more ances my rapt' heart, 

Than when I firſt my wedded miſtreſs ſaw. 
| Beſtride my threſhold. Sha keſp. Coriolanus, 

In peſtilences, the malignity of the inſeQing 

vapour danceth the principal ſpirits. Bacen. - 

DANCE, dan's. 2. /. [from the verb.] A mo- 
tion of one or many in concert, regulated 
by mufick. 

Our dance of cuſtom, round about the oak of 
Herne the hunter. Shakeſp. M. Wives of Windſor. 
bs The Mmourableſt part of talk is to give the 

occaſian, and again to moderate and paſs to ſome- 
what elſe; for then a man leads the d ne. Bacon. 

But you perhaps expe& a modiſh feaſt, 

With am'rous ſongs and wanton dancer grac'd, 
F | Dryden, I» 
Da'ncER, dan'-sar. u. /. [from dance.] One 
that practiſes the art of dancing, 
He at Philippi kept 

His ſword e' en like a dancer, while I Rrook 
The lean and wrinkled Caflms. Sbakeſp. - 
; Muſicians and dancer: / take ſome trace 

With'theſe your pleaſing labours ; for great uſe - 

As much wearineſs as perfection brings. Drnne. - 
' Theearl was ſo far from being a good gancer, . 

that he was no graceful goer.. * Welton. 
It is a uſual practice for our funambulonrs, or 
1 dancers on the rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to 


flying. Wilkins. . 
| He, perfect dancer / climbs the rope, | 
And balances your fear and hope. Pro. 


| Nature, I thought, perform'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, vex d, I found that the muſician's hand 
| Had o'er the dancey's mind too great command. 
2 Frior. 
| DA/NCINGMASTER, din'-sing-mi3-tar. 1. . 
| [dance and maſter. J. One who teaches the 
| 5 Fancing. 5 8 U F 
apes were taught their tricks by 

42 4 8 277 2 * 
Ihe legs of a dancingmaſter, and the fingers of 
a muſician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or paius, into regular and admirable 
| motions, Les le on Onderſtanding. 

f 30 CR, Da'NciNg=- 


— 


— 


DAN 
DA cis cUoOO, dän“-eing-sköl. 1. J. dane- 
and ſchool.) The ſchool where the art 

E. dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Engliſh dancing ſchools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and ſwift courantos; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Shakeſp. 

A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing- 
ſchool for the inſtitution of apes of quality. 

L' Eftrange. 
DANDELY ox, din-d&4-tin. n. ſ. [dent de lion, 
Fr.] The name of a plant. 
lt agrees in all reſpects with the hawkweed, 
but only in its having a ſingle naked ſtalk, with 
one flower upon the top. Miller, 
For cowflips feet, let /andelions ſpread; 
For Blouzelinda, blichſome maid, is dead! 
7 Say Paſtrrals. 
Da'xDIPRAT, dY/n- 35-prit. n. ſ. [dandin, Fr. 
A little fellow ; an urchin:: -a word uſed 
ſometimes in fondneſs, ſometimes in con- 
tempt 
To DA'NDLE, dànd'I. v. a. [dandelen, Dut.) 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee, or in the 
hands, to pleaſe and quiet him. 

Then ſhall ye ſuck; and ſhall be born upon 
Her ſides, and be dandled upon her knees, 7/aiah. 

Thy little brethren, which, like fairy ſprights, | 

»Oſt ſkip into our chamber thoſe ſweet nights, | 
And, kiſs'd and dandled on thy father's knee, 


Were brib'd next day to tell what they: did ſee. 
Donne. 
Courts are but fuperſicial ſchoels 
To dandle fools. Bacon. 


Sporting the lion ramp'd, and/in his paw | 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 
Motion occaſions ſleep, as we find by the com- 
mon uſe of rocking froward children in cradles, 
or damd ing them in: their nurſes arms. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 
| Their child ſhall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the emperor's heir; 4 
And let the e dandle him ſor his own. - . 
Shaksſp. 
They . put me in a ſilk gown, and a gaudy 
Fool's cap; I am aſhamed to be andled thus, and 
cannot lock in the glaſs without bluſhing, to ſee 
my ſelf turned into ſuch a little pretty Maſter. 
Adu iſen : Guardian. 
3. To delay; to procraſtinate; to protract 
by trifles : not in uſe. 
Captains do ſo dandle their doings, and dal'y | 
in the ſervice, as if they would not have the ene- k 
my ſubducd-. + , * Spenſer." 
DAN DLER, dund' ür. ns J. [from dandle. 
Hle that dandles or fondles children. 


Da'xD®vFr, din'-drif. x. /. [often written 
wendrti if from xan the itch, and dniop ſor- 
did, filthy.] Scabs in the head; ſeurf at 
the roots of the hair. | 

Da'xEwoRT, din'-wart. u. / A ſpecies.of 
"elder; called alſo dwarf-elder, or wall wort. 


' Temple. 


DA'NGBR, derer. (danger, Fr. eonon. 


certain derivation, Skinner enves it from 
dammim, Menage from angaria, Minſheav 
from de. death, to which Junius ſeems 
inclined. ] Riſque ; hazard; peril.” 


FEeclu 
Our cralt is in dee be er at nought. 


They that ſail on the ſea, tell of the | 
| rm a: 


* bach writ chis to feel my affection to your 


honour, andito no other pretence of danger. Sbal. 


1 


More danger now ſrom man alone we find, 


Than — the rocks, the neee te. e 7 oh 1 | | 


Muller. 
To Ds NGER, dun- jür. *. a. (from-the noun.] 


f 
To put in hazard ; to endanger.. | 
>; 


'Pompey' s ſon ſtands up 


For the main ſoldier; whoſe quality going on on, > 


The lides o th world my —— S!. 


0 — 


[ 1 ſhall not need to mind you of judgihg of the 
part affected. 


| 
1 
; 


1 ; Help waſte a ſullen da 


DAN 


Dbandtattss, dan“ Ir. Is. adj. [from dan- 
ger.] Without hazard; without riſque; 
exempt from danger. 

* ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in langerlgſ. 
eſpiſing, than others in dangerous affecting, the 
multiplying of kingdoms. Sidney. 

Dene sse, din'-j&-ras, adj. [from danger. ] 
Hazardous; perilous; full of danger. 

A man of an ll tongue is dan erous in his city. 

Ecclu ix. 

All men counſel me to take away thy life, like- 

ly to bring forth nothing but dangerous and wick- 

ed eſſects. Sidney. } 
Already we have conquer d half the war, 

And the leſs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. 


Da'xcEROUSLY, di'n-jt-ris-13- adv. [from 
dangerous.) Hazardouſly ;-perilouſly ; with 
danger. 

But for your ſon, believe it, oh believe it, 
Moſt dang*roy/ly you have with him prevail'd, + 
If not moſt mortal to him. Shakeſp.. Coriolanus. 
| A ſort of naughty perſons 
Have practis d dangerouſly againſt your ſtate, 
1 Dealing with witches and with conjurors. 
Sholyp 


It is juſt with God to permit thoſe, which 
think they ſtand ſo ſurely, to fall moſt dangerouſly. 
Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Plutarch ſays, Teleſilla, a noble lady, being 4 
dangerouſly ſick, was adviſed to apply her mind to | 
poetry. [Peacham. 
If it were bo, which but to think were pride, 
My conſtant love would darger eg be tried. 
Dryden. 
DAN EROUSNESS, di'n-je-ras-nls.n. {from | 
dangerous.) Danger; hazard; peril. 


- 
P 
— 


* 


| 


, 


/ 

: 

_. dangerouſn:ſ; of diſeaſes, by the nobleneſs of the 4 

Boyle.” 

Te DA'NGLE, dà'ngl. v. u. [from Bang, ac- 

cording to Skinner ; as, bang, angle, dangle. J 
To hang looſe and quivering. 

Go, bind thou up yon dazg#ng apricoeks. Shak. 

He'd rather on a gibbet angle, 
"Than miſs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudibras. 


... .  Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort; to boot, 1 


That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling 


du. Dryden. 
With dangling ad he ſtrokes th' imperial 
robe, 


And with a cuckold's air commands the globe. 


But have you not wich thought beheld 
The ſword hang dangling o'er the ſnield? Priar. 


ble, uſeleſs, harmleſs follower. 4 

Ihe preſbyterians, and other fanaticks that 
dangle after them, are well inclined to pull down | 
Ih: preſent eſtabliſhment. Swift. | 


Da'NnGLER, di'ng-lar. x. /. [from dangle.] A 
man that hangs about women only to waſte 


A-danrles io nf beiches Lox: | Lahe. . 
DANK, Anke adj. [from W Germ. 
Skinner.) Damp; humid; moiſt; wet. 58 
He her the maiden fleeping found +, 
On the dank and dirty ground. Wag 
Yet oft they quit 
The dank, and riſing on ſtiff Pinions tour 
The mid acreal icy. | 
Through each thicket, dank or dry, 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ſearch. -. | Milton, 
No that the fields are danl, and ways are mire, | 
Where ſhall we * meet, and by 1 the fire |} 
* * Milton. 
By the Rel bak; Sl Ti 
Where grows the willow and the oſier An, 1. 
My Made cb. enn 22 
Me, in my vow'd 
rau, & the * wall declares t have hung 


1 


Ae. 


5 7 of F- ' * 


W 


1 There left me. 


11110. » 
- 


Smith. . 
Dar, där“. 


Daxr, da'rt. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an hum- 


time. 4 


To Dart, (dir. b. a. 


DAR 


My danl and drooping weeds 
To the ſtern god of ſea. Mitte, 

To waſh the ſxins of beaſts and tonale berewich, 
would keep them keen growing dank in mdiſt 
' weather. To A 8 Grew 

Da'nxtsn, dank'-1s uu om 
They bound me, . bore . th 1 a. 
And in a dark and 4 nkiſo vault at . 
| Shale, 
To Day, dap”. v. A. [corrupted from dip.\To 
Jet fall gently into the water: a word, I 
believe, only.uſed by anglers. 
I have taught him how to catch a chub, by 
dapping wittr a graſshopper. Walt, 
Dar A N L, däp-A-tIkl. adj. [from Enpari. 
cus, Lat.] Sam! ptuous in cheer. By; ep, 
DAPPER, dap'-pur. adj. [4apper, Dut. ]Little 
and active; lively without bulk. It is uſu. 
ally ſpoken in contempt. 

Ang on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 

Trip the pert fairics and the dapper elves. Milli. 

A. pert dapper Tpark of a magpye fancicd the 
birds would never be 1 till himſelf ſhould 
fit at the helm. L' Eflran ge, 

D4'PPERLING, dap -par-ling. n. ſ. [from = 
per.] A dwarf; a dandiprat. Ainſworth, 

DA'PPLE, dap'l. adj. (from apple ; as pom- 
melt. ] Marked with various colours; varic. 
-gated ; ſtreaked; imbricated : it is uled 
chiefly of animals, 

My country neighbours do not find it impoſe 
fible to think of a lame horſe, till they have run 
over all beings that are, and then pitch on dapp!:, 

Locke, 
To DA LE, dip1. v. a. {from the adjective.) 
To ſtreak ; to vary; to diverſify with co- 
ours. 

But under him a grey ſteed did he wield, 

Whoſe lides with dappled circles were endight. 


Spenfer, 

The gentle day 
' Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. Sal. 
Horſes that are dappled turn white; and old 


ſquirrels turn griſly. Bacon, 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the ſkics, 
Till the dappled dawn doth: riſe, Milton, 
The dappled pink, and bluſhing role, 
Deck my charming Chloe's hair. Prisr, 


The gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mates. 
Pepe. 
n. . A fiſh found in the Se- 
vern. Bailey. Dart is the 
ſame with Dace. 


To DARE, dir, v. u. pret. I dur; the 


preterite Idared belongs to the active dare; 
part. I have dared. Ideapnan, Sax. deren, 
Dut.] To have courage for any purpol: ; 
not to be afraid; to adventure; to be ad- 
venturous. 

Dareſt thou be as good as thy word now ?— 
Why, Fal, thou knoweſt, as chou art but a man, 
A dare; but as art a prince, I fear thee, 

Sbaleſp. 

1 dare do all * may become a man; 

Who dure do more, is none. Shaleſp. 

They are both hanged; and ſo would this be, 
I he durft ſteal any thing adventurouſly. Shakyp. 

Neither of them as of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fact. Haywood. 

The father bore it with undaunted ſoul, 
Like one who &urft his deſtiny controul. Dryden. 

-  Deliberate and well-weighed cour 
both to be cautious and to dare, as occalion offers. 
Dryden. 

We Ae not build much upon ſuch a notion or 

doctrine, till it be very ſully examined. Matt. 


durſt, To challenge ; to 8 


I never 


— 


knows 


pret. I dared, not 1 


: 
1 
. 
Z 
pe 


„ * 


- 


» ever in my life- - g 4. Opake; not tranſparent: as, lead is a For well you know, and can record alone, 
Pj 4 hear a 8 urg'd . modeſtly, | dark body. ; | What fame to future times conveys but darkly 
| Unleſs a brother ſhonld a brother dare . Obſcure; not perſpicuous. / Na . a 1 . 
gentle exerciſe and of arms. Sbakeſp. What may ſeem dark at the firſt, will after- | DARKNAHSS, Cark-nls, 2. /. [from dark. 
par Here ſhe | aver 740 - wards be found more plain. Hoster. 1. Abſence of light, 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch ; Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. Derkneſs was upon the face of the deep. Gene/is. 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Shakeſp. | Shaksſp. | I go whence I ſhall not return, even to the 
He had many days come half ſeas over; and 6. Not enlightened by knowledge igno- land of darkneſs and the ſhadow of death. Job, 
ſometimes paſſing further, came and lay. at the rant. 2 Opakeneſs; want of tranſparency. 


th ef the harbour, during them to fight. Ihe age, wherein he liv'd, was dart; but he | , Obſcurity; want of perſpicuity; difficult- 
mouth e 1 Knolles. | Could not want ſight, who tavght the world to a neſs to — 25 


Maſters of the arts of policy thought that they | ſee. Denham. 
| 
| 
; 


: 'T 4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs, 
' might even defy and dare Providence yl 7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. The inftruments of darkneſs tell us truths; 


All men of dark tempers, according to their de- Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 


All cold, but in her breaſt, 1 will deſpiſe ; gree of melancholy or enthuſiaſm, may find con- 


And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. vents fitted to their humours. Addon on Htaly. In deepeſt 3 Slalaſp . 
r b Roſcommon. Dax k, dA'rk. 2. / 5. State of being intelleQually clouded ; ig- 
Time! I dare thee to diſcover 1. Darkneſs; obſcurity ; want of light. norance; uncertainty. | 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover. Dryden. Come, thick night, All the light truth has, or can have, is from 
Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dare And pall thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, \ the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; which it is received; to talk of any other light 
| Granville. Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, | in the underſtanding, is to put ourſelves in the 
To Dart Larks, di'r la'rks. To catch them | To cry, hold, hold! _* Shakeſp, Macbeth, { ark, or in the power of the prince of darkneſs. 
by means of a looking-glaſs,. or by keep- | Cloud and ever-Curing dark : 4 Locke. 
ing a bird of prey hovering aloft, which Surrounds me ! from the cheerful ways of men | 6. The empire of Satan, or the Devi 
keeps them in amaze till caught; to amaze.] Cut off. | Milton. Who hath delivered us from the power of darke 
Shrimps are dipped up in ſhattow water. with Whereas ſeeing requires light, and a free me- 19, and tranſlated us into the kingdom of his 
little round nets, not much unlike that which is | dium, and a right line to the objects, we can dear Son. | Co Maut. 
uſed for daring larks. — Carew. | hear in the dark immur'd, and by curve lines. Da'xxsome,. diYrk-sam. adi. [from dark.] 
As tarkslie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's flight. 1 * Holder. Gloomy ; obſcure; not well enlightened ;. 
: | Dryden. | 2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown: not luminous, | 
Dare, dvr. u. /. [from the verb.] Defiance; All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure He brought him thro' a darkſome narrow paſs 
challenge. | 1 one, L ſuppoſe he means, __ * the To a broad gate. Spenſer. 
Sextus Pompeius ark. terbar. And her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 3. Want of knowledge. N With darkſome cloud, now ſhew their goodly 
The empire of the ſea. Shakeſp. ) Till we ourſelves perceive by our own under- beams. Spenſer. 
Pazz, dir. n../{ A ſmall fiſh, the ſame ſtandings, we are as much in the dark, and as | You muſt not look to have an image in any 
with dace. | Leuciſcus. void of knowledge, as before. Too fe. thing lightſome; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
Dar bY 1, dd 'r-fül. adj. [dare and full.) "Ti — k, daTrTk.. v. a. 8 the noun.] To will not be ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall 
b [* | arken ; to obſcure : obſolete. differences of lightſome and dar lſeme, which ſhew 
Full of defiance : not in ule. | Fair when that cloud of pride, which oft doth the figure. ; Bacon. 
We might have met them 'darefel, beard to dark A darkſome cloud of locuſts, ſwarming down 
d, - . 2 . , . » 
. 1 h em backward homie. +  Shateſp. Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives 71 2 Mult eat, and on the ground leave nothing 9 ay 
1 . RE \ $ F 1 DApenjere 4 . 1 3 
Dakine, da -rivg. 4 (fr om dare. Bold; | 70 DA AK RN, dä rkn. v. a. {from dark.] Fe, here with us to be, 
adventurous; fearlefs; courageous z. in- |, To make dark to deprive of light. Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 
trepid ; brave ; ſtout. Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, And choſe with us a darkſome houſe of mortal clay. 
. * 2 y we xd — * That hung above, and dur len d all the flood. . Milton. 
. 4 ; Addiſon. Miſtaken bleſſing, which old age they call, 
ory naturally aſcribed to a bee than to an Low Whether the darlend room to muſe invite, Tis a long, naſty, dartſeae hoſpital. Dri cs1n, 
— — 8 4 the th Addifon. Or whiten'd wall provoke the ſkew'r to write. The dark/eme pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 
The ſong-too daring, an eme too o _ 3 Regs : : Pope. Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 
260 TE FTI : a *{ 2. To cloud; to perplex. c N Pape. 
Grieve not, O daring prince, that noble heart. Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did 'RLIN Ar- : 1 4 
Pope. eldem darken his forefizht, eſpecially. in things PRT, Aung. adj, [beopling, San. di- 
Danner, GA rlag- II. adv[from dari £190Mm dar his LOFeNgnt, eipeczally in things minutive of dear.] Favourite; dear; be- 
Ys. ng-ly; adv, | from dar ing.] near hand. a Bacon. loved; regarded with ki 
Boldly; courageoully ; fearleſsly; impu- | 3, To foul; to ſully. N Ry raced with great kindneſs and 


dently ; outrageouſly. | bo: | The luſts and paſſions of men do ſully and 
Some of the great principles of religion are darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 


"Tis not for a generous prince to countenance 


ce day openly and daring/y attacked Lon, the Tillotſon. | N and injuſtice, even in his _— —.— 
Preis. ug, tterbury. ' / | * N 2 2 
Your brother, te with his facceſs, To D&'RKEN, da'rkn. v. 2. To grow dark. Have a care leſt fome heloved notion, or ſome 


a ; * „ Da RK LIN, da'rk-Iin. [a participle, as it] darling ſcicnce, too far prevail over your mind. 

1 00 ri , 7 
ee e eee _ ber 3 ' ſeems, from dar le, which yet Ihave never : : FA Hi 
ing.]. Bold — -ring-nis. 1. . om dar- found; or perhaps a kind of diminutive | Da xLlixe, dar-ling. nf. A favourite; one 

S. 1 | * from dar, as young, youngling.} Being in much beloved. | 
DARK, dä rk. adj. Ide one, Sax.) the dark; being without light: a word Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown' d, 


1. Not light; wanting light. merel et ical. And his and my lov'd darling. - Shak-fp, 
Fleance, his fon, who keeps him company, O, 44 if: then darkling leave me? do not ſo. In Thames, the ocean's darling, England's pride 
Muſt embrace the fate of that dark hour. Sp. | Sbalzſp. The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide.” ; 
While we converſe with her, we mark | Darling lande ; | | | | "Halifax. 
No want of day, nor think it dark.” Waller. | The varying ſhore o th' world. Shakeſp. She became the darling oſ the princeſs. Addbfon. 
2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid colour; 4 : 1 The wakeful bird | | To Darn, darn, . 4. [of uncertain ori 1 | 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, and the plague | Sings darling, and, in ſhadieſt covert hid, I. nal.] To make holes by imitating. the te: I 
ſpread not in the ſkin, the prieft ſhall pronounce Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton. | ture of the tuff, © eiern 
him clean. | 8 "Leviticus, Dartling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's * Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or- hoſen darn? Ga. 
In Muſcovy the generality of the people are pow'r, - | | He ſpent every day ten hours in his gloſ * 
more inclined. to have dark coloured hair than | With words and wicked herbs, from human kind darving his ftockings, which he pet ets - 
laren. 5 2 80 8 Voz. Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd, Dryd. | miration: | | Serif 
$- Blind ; without the enjoyment of light. | D4'ziLY, dark-ly. adv, [from dark.) In af nygurri, dYr-nll, . J. % 


Lekum.? - A. | 
growing in the ficlgy. - 25 $ 8 | 
402 IN , Has abut K.. 


Then wretched daughter of a dart old man, ſituation void of light; obſcurely ; blindly; 
*  ConduGt wy weary ſteps. Dryden and Lee's Oe pur. gloomily ;. LCN OEMS bind; 


% 


D A8 


He was met ev'n now > 
Crown d with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
- Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow | 
ln our ſuſjaining corn. . |  Shakgp 
Want ye corn for bread ? 
Tas full of darnel; do you like the taſte ? Shak. 
No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; | 
But oats and darnel choak the riſing corn. Dryd. 
To Dx RAIx, dir-rYn, v. a. [This word is 
by Junius referred to dare: it ſeems to me 
more rz deducible from arranger la 
battaille.] | 
r. To prepare for battle; to range troops 
for battle. | 


The town-boys parted in twain, the one ſide | 


calling themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſari- 
ans; and then darraining a kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Cæſarians got the over hand. 
| Carew's $ of Cornst all. 
Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of York : 
Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. Sha“. 
2. To apply to the fight: of fingle com- 
batants. : | 
T Fi rs they gan to hurlen greedily, 
Redounted battle ready to dorraine. Spenſer. 
DART, dart/. ». /. [dard, Fr.] 
1. A miſſile weapon thrown by the hand; a 
ſmall lance. | | 
Here one is wounded or flain with a piece of a 
rock or flint; there another with a dart, arrow, 
or lance. Peacham. 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they 
| fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring. 
| Dryden, 
a. (In poetry.] Any miſſile weapon. 
To Daxr, dart'. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To throw offenſively. 
He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the 


war; 
** invaders dart their jav'lins from afar. Dryd. 
2, To throw; to emit: as, the ſun darts 
his beams on the earth. 
Pan came, and aſk d what magick caus'd my 
ſmart; 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. 
To Darr, dart. v.n. 
1. To fly as a dart. 
2. Tolet fly with hoſtile intention. 
Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck. SB. 


To DASH, dash'. v. a. [The etymology of 
this word, in any of its ſenſes, is very 
doubtful. 

1. To throw or ſtrike any thing ſuddenly 
againſt ſomething. a 4a 

If you daſs a ſtone againſt a ſtone in the bot- 
tom of the water, it maketh a ſound, Bacon. 

A man that cuts himſelf, and tears his on 
fleſh, and deſbes his head againſt the ſtones, does 
not act ſo unreaſonably as the wicked man. 


n | Tillotſon. 
. 2; To break by colliſion. 
They that ſtand high have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; | 
And, if they fall, they des themſelves to pieces. 
A Shakeſp. 


Pope. 


LI 
2 * 


David's throne ſhall then be like a tree, 


Spreading and overſhad*wing all the earth t 
Or as a — that ſhall to pieces daſb 
All monarchies beſides throughout the world, 

3. To throw water in flaſhes. _ 

' Daſving water on them may prove the beſt re- 
medy. 7 | : Mortimer. 

Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 

Wich cars and cheſt that dof the morning dew. 


BS ickel. 
4+ To beſpatter; to beſprinkle. | 
1 This tem BY: 
Dating the of this peace, aboded 


DAS 


g. To agitate any liquid, ſo as to make the 
ſurface fly off. | 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 


low. Dryden. 
6. To mingle; to adulterate; to change by 
ſome worſe admixture. 


Not wine, but more un holeſome law. Hudibras. 


ticular circumſtances, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. | 


ventions, 


Never was daſb d out, at one lucky hit, 
A fool ſo juſt a copy of a wit. 
8. To obliterate ; to blot; to croſs out. 
To daſs over this with a line, will deface the 
whole copy extremely, and to a degree that, I 
fear, may diſpleaſe you. | Pope. 


Pope. 


to ſuppreſs. 
His tongue 
Dropp'd manna, and could make the worſe appear 
The better reaſon, to perplex and dafþ 
Milton. 


Matureſt councils. 
Yearly enjoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual, humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſs their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. Mili. 
An unknown hand ſtill check'd my forward joy, 
Daß me with bluſhes. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
To &4:f6 this cavil, read but the practice of 
Chriſtian emperors. . Soutb. 
Aſter they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his 
| Perſonal capacity, they found it an eaſy work to 
daſb and overthrow him in his political. South. 
Nothing daſbed the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the aſs, while he was dilating upon 
his genealogy. L' Eflranoe. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciſſus 
move, 
Still 4% d with bluſhes for her lighted love. 
Addifon, 
Some ſtronger pow'r eludes our ſickly will; 
Daſbes our riſing hope with certain ill. Prior. 
Daſe the proud gameſter in his gilded car; | 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ſtar. 


Pope. | 
To Dasu, dish'. v. u. 


1. To fly off the ſurface by a violent motion. 
If the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion, 

the liquor continues its motion, and daſbes over 
the ſides of the veſſel. „(.eyne. 


2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 
On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade, all dib, fall. 
1 Bee. Thomſon: 
3. To ruſh through water, ſo as to make it. 


4 
| 


Doeg, tho' without knowing how or why, 
Spurr'd boldly on, and da, thro' thick and thin, 
Thro' ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in. Dry. 

Dasn, dash”, x. / {from the verb.] 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, 

The das of clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They furious ſpring. Thomſon. 

2+ Infuſion ; ſomething worſe mingled in a 

ſmall proportion, | 

There is nothing which one regards ſo much 
with an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, when | 

it has in it a daſ6 of folly. Addiſon. 
3. A mark in writing; a line —, to note 
a pauſe, or omiſſion. - - IF 

e is afraid of letters and characters, of notes 
and daſbes, which, ſet together, do fignify nothing. 


{ 


4. Sudden ſtroke ; blow; act: lud 
Dab up the ſandy waves, and ope the depths be- | 


Whacum, bred to 4% and draw, | 


I take care to ah the character with ſuch par- 


7. To form or ſketch in haſte ; careleſsly. 


9. To confound ; to make aſhamed ſuddenly ; | 
to ſurpriſe with ſhame or fear; to deprels ; | 


fly. | 


' Founded in righteouſneſs. 


DAT 
In modern wit, all printed traſh is 


Set off with num'rous breaks and 4s. Sui 


icro 
Stand back, you lords, and give us leave — 4 


he takes upon her bravely at ſirſt daſs, Sb 


Dasu, dash'. adv. An expreſſion of the 


ſound of water daſhed, 
Hark, hark, the waters fall; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Daß, daſh, upon the ground, 


To gentle ſlumbers call. Dryd-» 


| Adiiſen. | DA'STAR D, das'-tard. u. /. [ava 4. 8 

Several revealed truths are aße and adul- 1 Icha, Sax.) 
terated with a mixture of fables and human in- | 
Spefator, No. 580. | 


A coward; a poltron; a man infamous 
for fear. 

| The cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our defteyd nobles, a 
Have ſuffer d me by th' voice of ſlaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Sole. 


1 Who now my matchleſs valour dare oppoſe } 


How long will Dares wait his rd foes ? Dry 
 Daflard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the laſt in fight. Dy 
Bug- bear thoughts, in the minds of children 
make them dafterds, and afraid of the ſhadow of 
| darkneſs ever after. Locke, 
Curſe on their daſtard ſouls, they ſtand a9. 
niſh'd ! 22 


to intimidate; to deſert with cowardice; 
to diſpirit. | 
I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 
And daſiards manly ſouls with hope and fear, 
Dryden, 
To Da'sTARDISE, dAs'-tir-diz. wv. a. (from 
daſlard.] To intimidate; to deject with 
cowardice ; to diſpirit; to depreſs ; to ter. 
rify ; to make an habitual coward. 
e had ſuch things to urge againſt our mar- 
riage, 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in battle, 
And doſtardiſe my courage. | Dryden, 
D&4'sTARDLY, das'-tard-Iy. adj. [from do/- 
. fard.] Cowardly; mean; timorous, 
Brawl and clamour is ſo arrant a mark of a 
daſtardſy wretch, that he does as good as call him- 
ſelf ſo that uſes it. Z' Eftrange, 
Da $TARDY, dis'-tar-dy. u. /. {from daftard,] 
Cowardlineſs ; timorouſneſs. 


| Da'Tary, diY-to-rp. 7. ſ. [datarius.] An 


officer of the chancery of Rome, through 
whoſe hands benefices paſs. Dick. 


DATE, da't. 2. /. [datte, Fr. from datum, 
Lat.) 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 
2. The time at which any event happened. 
3- The time ſtipulated when any thing ſhall 
be done. | 
His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Sbalęſp. Timon. 
My father's promiſe ties me not to time; 
And bonds without a date, they ſay, are void. 
| Dryden. 
4. End; conclufion, EM 
What time would ſpare, from ſtee] receives :ts 
date; 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate. Fœe. 
5. Duration; continuapce. |: 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
| Our date to immortality extend? Denham, 
Then raiſe, : 
From the conflagrant maſs, purg d and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date, 
Milton. 
6. [from dadylus.] The fruit of the date · tree. 
Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 


| 
| 


* a” 
* 


each on t. Shakgſp. E Pg | 


_ - 


— Dru! 


nurſe. 
DaTE- 


| To DASTARD, das'-tard. v. a. To terrify; . 


D 


am i © 1 


1 


v6 <3 


DAW DAY, 


Not in vain th' induſtrious kind t. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 
With dauby wax and flow'rs the chinks have lin d. light. | 
Dryden. I have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marling bind, But dawoning day new comfort hath inſpir d. Slo. 
Or ſcar-cloth'maſts with ſtrong tarpawling coats. As it began to darrn, towards the firſt day of 
Dryden. | the week, came Mary Magdalene to ſee the ſepul- 
D&4/uUGHTER, d4'-thr. a. ¶daubtar, Goth. | chre. Matthes. 
dohren, Sax. dotter, Runick; dobter, Germ. | All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 


DAU 


DaTE-TREE, A *. h See PALM, of | 
hich it is a ſpecies. 7 
To DATE, dA t. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
note with the time at which any thing is 
written or done. E : +4 
is all one, in reſpect of cterpa] duration yet 
pchind, whether we begin the world ſo many mil- 
lions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of about 


— | ; "LEN dochter, Dut.] Aurora dawn'd and Phoebus ſhin'd in vain. Pope. 
uu 14> 1" TIES he turns you round; ” 1. The female offspring of a man or woman. | 2. To glimmer obſcurely. ; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. Your wives, your daughters, A Romaniſt, from the very firſt dawning of . | 
Pope. Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up any notions in his underſtanding, hath this prin- 
/TELESS, dY't-Ils. adj. [from date.] With- | The ciſtern of my luſt, Shakeſp.. eiple conſtantly inculcated, that he muſt believe 
ö on an fixed term. g Now Aurora, daughter of the dawn, as the church. a Locle. 
| ** —. . an pg . With roſy luſtre purpled o'er the lawn. Pepe. 3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome pro- 


2. A daughter in law, or ſon's wife. 
3. A woman, | 

Jacob went out to ſee the daughters of the land. 
Geneſs.. 


Sbalgſp. miſes of luſtre or eminence. 
While we behold ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In datoning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear. Dryd. 
Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, 


When life awakes and datunt at every line. Pope 


The Yateleſs limit of thy dear cxile. 
Da/T1yE, da'-tiv. adj. [dativus, Lat.) 
1. In grammar. ] The epithet of the caſe that 

ſignifies the perſon to whom any thing is 

ven. 

9 law.] Thoſe are termed dative exe- 
cutors, who are appointed ſuch by the 
judge's decree ; as adminiſtrators with us 
here in England. Aylife. 

To DAUB, b. VU, . [dabben, Dut. dauber, 


4. [In poetry.] Any deſcendant. 
5. The female penitent of a confeſſor. Dawn, dan. 2. , [from the verb.] 
Are you at leiſure, holy father, now ; | 7. The time between the firſt appearance 
Or ſhall I come to you at evening maſs ?— | of light and the ſun's riſe, reckoned from 
— My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter, now. the time that the ſun comes within eighteen 
Shakeſp. degrees of the horizon. | 
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it off, 


Fr. 
1. 10 ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 
She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and dauled 
it with lime and with pitch. Exodus. 
8. To paint ranger ; 
Haſty daubing will but ſpoil the picture, and 
make it ſo unnatural as muſt want falſe light to ſet 
Otway. 
They ſnatched out of his hands a lame imperfect | 
piece, rudely daubed over with too little b en. 
ry nA. 
If a picture is daubed with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar admire it as an excel- 
t piece. Watts. 
3. To cover with ſomething ſpecious or 
_ groſs, ſomething that diſguiſes what it lies 
upon. 
185 ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of virtue, 
He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpet. Shakeſp. 
4. To lay on any thing gaudily or oſtentati- 
ouſly. | 
Since princes will have ſuch things, it is better 
they ſhould be graced with elegancy, than daubed 


| 


with coſt. acon. 
Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 
whore; | 


Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
5. To flatter groſsty. 
Let every one, therefore, attend the ſentence of 
his conſcience ; for, he may be ſure, it will not 
daub nor flatter. ; South 
To Daun, dVb. v. 1. To 
this ſenſe is not in uſe. 
I cannot daub it 
And yet I muſt, 
Da'ustR, dd'-büör. 7. / [from daub.] | | 
1. One that daubs. | | 
2. A coarſe low painter. | 
What they called his picture, had been drawn 
at length by the dauber: of almoſt all nations, and 
ſtill unlike him. Dryden. 
Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
cording to the mad imagination of the danber, to 
cauſe laughter. D 
A ſign- poſt dauber would diſdain to 
The one-eyed hero on his elephant. 
The treacherous tapſter, Thomas, 
Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 
As fine as daubers hands can 
Da'vBry, da- br. =. ſ. [from daub.] An 
* f thing artful. _, 
me works by charms, by ſpells; and ſuch danbry 
pr this aß WT e 851%. 
SA UBY, da -by. adj. [from daub. ] Viſcous; 
glutinous ; adhefive, N 24a bh 
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play the hypocrite . | 


Shakeſp. | 


old 
d 
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| 


] 


make it,” Swift. 


8 


lies on, the ſwift coming about of the work would, 


To DAUNT, dint. v. a. [domter, Fr, domi- 
tare, Lat.] To diſcourage; to fright ; to 
intimidate. | 

Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe rings, 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 

And rumours loud, which daunt remoteſt kings. 
Milton. 
Where the rude ax, with heaved ſtroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 
Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt. Milt. 

Some preſences daunt and diſcourage us, when 
others raiſe us to a briſk aſſurance, Glanville. 

Da&a'unTLEss, di'nt-lls. adj. [from daunt.] 
Fearleſs ; not dejected; not diſcouraged. 

Grow great. by your example, and put on 
The dauntleſs ſpirit of reſolution. Shaleſp. 
Dauntieſe he roſe, and to the fight return'd: 
With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with 

fury burn'd. Dryden's Virgil. 
He, not by wants or woes oppreſs'd, 
Stems the bold torrent with a dauntle/s breaſt. 
Dryden. 

The utmoſt weight of aflition from miniſterial 

wer and po hatred, were almoſt worth 
aring, for the glory of ſuch a dauntigſi conduct 
as he has ſhewn under it. | Pope, 


D&vuNnTLESSNESs, di'nt-l&s-nis, u. /. [from 
dauntleſs.] Fearleſſneſs. | 


Daw, d#'. a. ſ. {ſuppoſed by Skinner ſo named 
from his note; by Junius to be corrupted 


from dawl; the German tul, and dol in the 


Bavarian dialect, 8 the ſame ſignifica- 
tion.] The name of a 


I will wear my heart upon my ſlee ve, 


For datus to peck it, Shakeſp. Othello. | 
If death do quench vs quite, we have great 
wrong, 


That datos, and trees, and rocks ſhould laſt ſo long, 
When we muſt in an inſtant paſs to nought. Davic.. 
The loud dato, his throat diſplaying, draws 
The whole aſſembly of his fellow daws. Waller. 
DAWK, dYk. z./. A cant word among the 
workmen for a hollow, rupture, or inci- 
fion, in their ſtuff, | 
Obſerve if any hollow or davol. be in the length. 
a | Moxon. 
'To Dow's, di'k. v. a. To mark with an in- 
ciſion. | . 
Should they apply that fide of the tool the edge 


where a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould happen, 
jobb the edge into the ſtuff, and To dowL it. Meren. 


To DAWN, d#n. v. a. {ſuppoſed by the ety- 
mologiſts to have been originally to dayen, 


ird. Menedulu. | 


Then on to-morrow's dawn your care employ 
To ſearch the land, but give this day to joy. Dryd. 
2. Beginning ; firſt riſe, 


ſerenity over the ſoul, 
Such their guiltleſs paſſion was, 
As in the dawn of time inform'd the heart 


Of innocence and undiſſembling truth. Thompor. 


DAY, dY. u. /. [dæx, Sax. 
r. The time between the riſing and ſetting 
of the ſun, called the artificial day. 
Why ſtand ye here all the day idle? Matthew. 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 
The day arrives, then for the night we pray: 
The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 
Our laſting pains no interruption know. Blackmore, 
Or object new 
Caſual diſcourſe draws on, which intermits 
Our day's work. Milton. 


2+ The time from noon to noon, or from mid- 
night to midnight, called the natural day. 
How many hours bring about the day, 
Shakeſpo 


How many days will finiſh up the year. 
3. Light ; ſunſhine. a 
Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not in riot- 
ing and drunkenneſs. - Romans, 
| The weſt yet glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, 
To gain the timely inn. Shateſp. Macbetb. 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd the day - 
Midſt this was heard the ſhrill and tender cry 
Of well-pleas'd ghoſts, which in the ſtorm did fly. 


Yet are we able only to ſurvey 
Dawningsof beams, and promiſes of day. Prior. 

4. Any time ſpecified and diſtinguiſhed from 
other time; an age; the time. In this 
ſenſe it is generally plural. | 

After him reigned Gutheline his heir, - 
The juſteſt man and trueſt in his d Fairy 2. 
I think, in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged 
to acquaint another who are his friends. Pope. 
We have, at this time of day, better and more 
certain means of information than they had. 

5. Life : in this ſenſe it is commonly plural. 
He never in his days broke his cuorũ; that 
is, in his whole life. 

He was never at a loſs in his 
anſwer. 


6. 8. 0 day of conteſt; the conteſt; the 
ttle. 7 

His name ſtruck fear, his condudt won tne cy 

He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz d the ſtruggling prey. 


Pepe. 


ö 


of 


days for a frequent 


* & Med 


or advance towards day.] 


- 
/ 
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The 


. 
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| Theſe tender circumſtances diffuſe a dawn off 


Carte's Life of Ormonde, 


7 


r IN Oo EIT TOS wer eo 6 F cs 


DAY 


The noble thanes do bravely in the war; | 


The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes yours, 
And little is to do. Shahbeſp. Macbeth. 
Would you th' advantage of the fight delay, 


If, ſtriking firſt, you were to win the day? Dryden. | 


7. An 3 or fixed time. 
Or if my debtors do not * their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I muſt with patience all the terms attend. Dryden. 


8. A day appointed for ſome. commemora- | 


. tion, | 
The field of Agincourt, 
Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. Shaleſp. 
9. From day to day; without certainty or con- 
tinuance. | 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and ſer- 


vice doth oblige the Spaniard but from day * | 
con, | 


To-Dar, tö-dd'. On this day. 
Today, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 


your hearts. g Pſalm. 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, 
the reſt, | 


And frugal fate, that guar 
; By giving, bids us live to-day. Fenton. 
| D&'vBED, dX-btd. u. % [day and bed.) A bed 
. uſed for idleneſs and luxury in the day- | 
time. 
Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown ; having come down from a daybed, 
_ where I have left Olivia ſleeping. 


Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. | 


Da'y B00 Kk, di'-bdk. 2. /. [from day and book.) 
A tradeſman's journal ; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are ſet down. 


Da'yBREAK, dA'-brek. 2. /. [day and break.) 
The dawn ; the firſt appearance of light. 
I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, f 
As men for daybreak watch the Eaſtern ſkies. 1 
DAYLA'BOUR, dX-1i'-batr. u. /. [day and la- 


Jour. ] Labour by the day; labour divided 


into daily taſks. 
Doth God exact daylabour, light denied, 
I fondly aſk ? Milton. 
Daylabour was but an hard and a dry kind of 
livelihood to a man that could get an eſtate with 
- two or three ſtrokes of his pen. South. 


DavLABOURER, da'-12-bur-tir. . . [from 
daylabour.] One that works by the day. 
Ils one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 
That ten daylabeurers could not end. 
The daylabourer, in a country village, has com- 
mbnly but a ſmall pittance of courage. Locke. 
D4'YLiGHT, dY-Mt. u. /. [day and light.) 
The light of the day, as oppoſed to that 
'of the moon, or 2 taper. | 
By this the drooping daylight gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſucceeding night. 


| 


— 4 "es A Fairy ueen. || 
+... Thou ſhalt buy this dear, _ Wa: 
If ever I thy face by daylight fee. f 
Now go thy Way. "T Shaleſp. 


They, by dy/ight-paſſing through the Turks 
fleet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 
 ficged Chriſtians, EN 
le ftands in daylight, and diſdains to hide 
An act, to which by honour he is tied. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain dayliglt? Dryd. 
Ihough rough bears in covert ſeek defence, 
White foxes ſtay, with ſeeming innocence; | 
That crafty Eind with daylight can diſpenſe. Dryd. 
If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary priſ- 


—— 


matick colours, they will appear neither of their 


own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
hgk# caſt on them, but of ſome middle colour be- 
Newton's Optic ls. 


 eween both. © 
DAY-LILY, da'-WV-y. n. J. 


M ton. 


XK nelles, | 


— it 


TY. kf? 
DAZ 
«4 For what art thou. 
That mak'ſt thyſelf his day/man, to prolong 
The vengeance preſt? Fairy Queen. 
Days RING, d4'-spring. u. /. Idar and /pring.) 
The riſe of the day; the dawn; the firſt 
appearance of ligt. 8 
So all ere ing, under conſcious night. 
Secret they finiſh'd, and in order ſet. Milton. 
The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and 
ſweet, 
Wich day/pring born, here leave me to reſpire. 
| Milton. 
Da'ysTAR, dY-stir. n./. [day and far.) The 
morning ſtar. | 1 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Of greateſt blood, and yet more good than great: 
I meant the defer ſhould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like influence from His lucent ſeat. 


Ben Fonſon. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry floor; 
So finks the day-far in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head. Milton. 
D&yT1mE, di'-tim, . /. [day and time.] The 
time in which there is light : oppoſed to 
night. 12 
n the daytime Fame ſitteth in a watch-tower, 
and flieth moſt by night; ſhe mingleth things 
done with things not done, and is a terror to great 
cities, | Bacon. 
My ants never brought out their corn but in the 
night when the moon did ſhine, and kept it under 
ground in the daytime. Addiſon. 


„ 


Da'ywork, di'-wurk. x. / [day and work.) | 


Work impoſed by the day; daylabour. 
True Iabour in the vineyard, of thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haſt th impoſed day tr. done. 


luſtre; to hinder the act of ſeeing by too 

much light ſuddenly introduced. | 
They ſmote the gliſtering armies, as they ſtand, 
With quivering beams, which daz d the wond'ring 
eye. Fairfax. 

Poor human kind, all das d in open day, 
Err after bliſs, and blindly miſs their way. Dryd. 
Da'z1ED, da'-zyd. adj. rather dafied. See 
Daisv.] Beſprinkled with daifies. 
| Let us 

Find ont the prettieſt d azied plot we can, 
And make him a grave. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

To DA'izLE, daz'l. v. a. [See DAZE.] 


— 


1. To overpower with light; to hinder the | 


action of the fight by ſudden luſtre. 


Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch au imagivary | 


Fairfax. | 
-7o DAZE, dYVz. v. a. [dyæs, Sax.) To oyers | 
power with light; toſtrike with too ſtrong }. 


6. Empty; vacant. 


D E A 


I dave not truſt theſe eyes; 
They dance in miſts, and daa ale with ſurprize 
DEACON, AF. 7 derne, "Prem 
1. One of the loweſt of the three 
the clergy. D | orders of 
Like iſe muſt the deacon; be grave. 2 7 -- 
The conſtitutions that the — — : 
JG deacons and widows, are very importuney 
urged, Bp. Sande. 
2. [In Scotland.] An overſeer of he _ 8 
3. And alſo the maſter of an incorporated 
company. 


| DE'acoxtss, d&kn-nes. u. /. from deacon.) 


A female officer in the ancient church. 
Dr Acoxxx, dekn-ry. n. ſ. [ſrom 4g 
Dz'aconsniP, a7 En chip. $ con.) The office 
or dignity of a deacon. 
DEAD, ded. adj. [dead, Sax. dood, Dut.] 
1. Deprived of life ; exanimated. 
ö The queen, my lord, is dead; 
' —— She ſhould have dicd hereafter, 
| . Shakeſp. Aa 7 
| A brute or a man are another — ah 2 
are alive, from what they are when dad. Ha, | 
She either from her hopeleſs lover fel, 
| Or with diſdainful glances ſhot him dead. 
2. With of before the cauſe of death. 
This Indian told them, that, miſtaking their 
| - courſe, the crew, all except himſelf, were dead of 
hunger. Arbutbnct. 
3. Without life; manimate, 
All, al ep truth, drops dead-born from the 
Like the laſt gazette, or like the laſt addreſs. Pega, 
4. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs ; motionleſs, 
At thy rebuke, O God of Jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horſe are caſt into a-dead ſeep, Pſala.. 
Anointing of the forchead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is. uſed for procuring deat 
„lee. 
5. Unactive; motionleſs. 
The tin ſold ſometimes higher, and ſometimes 
lower, according to the quick vent and abun- 
dance, or the dead ſale and ſcarcity. Carew, 
Nay, there 's a time when ev'n the rolling year 


— @©_ 


Dryd, 


Bac on, 


When not a breath diſturbs the drouſy main. Le:, 
1 They cannot bear the dead weight of unem- 
|  ployed time lying upon their hands, nor the un- 
eafinefs it is to do nothing at all, Locke, 


This colour often carries the mind away; yea, 
it deceiveth the ſenſe; and it ſeemeth to the cye 
a ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead and con · 
tiaued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 


> faſhion, as they rather dqzz/e men's eyes than 
open them. n en ins) — 
How is it that ſome wits are interrupted, 
That now they dazz/cd are, now clearly ſee ? 
| a . ne Davies. 
2. To ſtrike or ſurpriſe with ſplendour. 
Thoſe heavenly ſhapes 
Will dazele now this earthly with their blaze 
Inſufferably bright. Milton 


only to eclipſe their beauty. 5 . 
| Ah, friend! to disse let the vain deſign; . 
Io raiſe the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. 


with light ; to loſe the power of fight. 
Dazzle wine eyes? or do I ſee three uns? 
Shake. 


9 


— 


The ſame with 
Asr hop, which ſee. 47.69 
Da'ysman, diz'-man. u. /. [Jay and man.] A 

old word for umpire, Ainſworth. Perhaps 
. _ rather, ſurety. e 


read when mide begins to 4p, 


as perpetual looking againſt the ſun would cauſe | | 


blindneſs. 


: b 


" Baton. 


—_ — 


The places that have either ſhining ſentiments * 
or manners, have no occaſion. for them ; a da- 
zling expreſſion rather damages them, and Reyes; 8. Dull; gloomy; unemployed. 

: pe. : 


8 Pope. | 
To Da'z,2.LE, diz'l. v. . To be overpowered | 


Come, bo and go with me; thy ſight is young, | 
|" And youthall red wh n 


145, 1 84 f Sbaleſb. 
An overlight maketh the eyes duz le, pred | 


other marks, whereby the eye may divide it. 
1 Bacun. 
Nought but a blank remains, a dead void ſpace, 
A ſtep of life, that promis'd ſuch a race. Dryda. 
- Uſeleſs; unprofitable. 


1 The commodities of the kingdom they took, 


| though they lay dead upon their hands for want 
of vent. Bacon, 
Perſuade a prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he 
will take care not to let ſo glorious an attribute 

lic dead and uſeleſs by him. Addiſon. 


Travelling over Amanus, then covered with 
| deep; ſnow, they came in the dead winter to 
Aleppo. Knoller. 

There is ſomething unſpeakably chearful in 2 
ſpot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
ſmiles amidſt all the rigours of winter, and gives 
us a view of the moſt gay ſcaſon in the midſt of 

| that which is the moſt dead and melancboly. 


9. Still ; obſcure. | 
Their flight was only deferred until they might 
cover their diſorders by the dead darkneſs of the 


ward. 


f 


night. 
10. Having no reſemblance of life. at 


Seems to ſtand' ſtill: dead calms are in the ocean, 


2 3 2 _ 


D E A DEA 


. To make vapid, or ſpirit lex. R | Infected minds . 
The beer — che 2 well within water | To their d pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, 
as above, have not been palled or deaded at all. Shate/ſp. 


' . The chief deſign here intended is to inſtruct 
Dzav-poinc, d&d'-dd&-In. participial adj. | fuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by 
- (deadand do.] Deſtructive; killing; miſ- 


— 


ir. Obtuſe;z dull; not ſprigbtiy: uſed ar 


conſequence of ay; 1 of hearing. Helder. 
ſounds. * 34 4; * n ö ke dead.. If any ſins afflict our life | 
bell of about two inthes in diame- chievous; having the power to make dead. a" 4 
V% 
110 of the cavity of the receiver by a bent ſtick, Then loud he cried, I am your humble thrall. nn ring the Tcuet, 


in which when it was cloſed * the 1 1 11 to 3 - S 

| dead than it did when } etore it } Ihey never care how many others 4 Whi : 

bn tho open air. 2 Bale. They kill, without regard of mothers, 1 | Oh 285 0 = Hear oh Ly * 

3 12. Dull; frigid; not animated ; not affect- Or wives, or children, ſo they can | "my 
* | N 


0 . We muſt be patient, « be deaf. Prior. 
Ves ie "| Thus you may ſtill be young to me, 


| Make up ſome fierce dau- daing man. Hedibres. | To make me af, and mend my ſight. Sr. 
gy, uh cold and dead does a prayer appear, that Drap-Lirr, ded'-lift. -n, . [dead and ist.] | It has to before the thing that ought to be 


| : | : heard 

"= ſed n the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, | Hopeleſs exigence. N | 1. J 

ba 21s 2 heightened by ſolemnity of phraſe And have no power at all, nor ſhift, I will be dof to pleading and excuſes ; 

from the ſacred writings. Addiſon. | To help itſelf at a dead-lift, -  Hudibras, Nor tears gor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes. 
13. Taſteleſs; vapid; ſpiritleſs ; uſed of li- | D&'apLy, déd'- Ig. adi. [from dead.] Shake/p. 


Oh, that men's ears ſhould be 
' To-countſel deaf, but not to flattery ! Ska. 
Whilſt virtue courts them; but, alas, in vain ! 
Ply from her kind embracing arms, 
Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her greateſt 
', charms. Roſcommon. 
Not fo, for once indulg'd, they ſweep the main; 


quors. "IE? 
inhabited. | 
ke OE lr oder” dad Walls bod. dry 
ditches. | Arbuthnot. 


15. Without the natural force or efficacy: Dry mourning will decay more dy bring, 


as, @ dead fires | # | As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring; 
16. Without the power of vegetation : as, | Give ſorrow vent, and let the fluices go. Dryden. 


t. Deſtructive; mortal; murderous... | 
She then on Romeo calls —As if that name, 
Shot ſrom the deadly level of a gun, | 
Did murther her.. | Shakeſp. 


Daa to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain. Dryd. 
a dead bough. F ſoiri | 112. Mortal; implacable. Hope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
17. [In theology. The ſtate of ſpiritua | The Numidians, in number infinite, are deadly | Deaf is the rumour of fallacious fame, 
death, lying under the power of fin. c | _ enemies unto the Turks, Knollen.  Givesto the roll of death his glorious name. Pope, 
You hath he quickened, who were dend in treſ- DEADLY, ded y. adv. | 


| 3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
paſſe „ Dead ingo 1. In a manner reſembling the dead. | : Deaf with the nolſe, I took my haſty fight : 
* The DEAD, ded. we — juſe diſdain, * Like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, | No mortal courage can ſupport the fright. Dry. 
Jove ſaw vo WP 2 ; 58 ee Starꝰd each on other, and look d dead[y pale. Shat. | Obſcurely heard. 
| The dead in ſpir * 1 ni. 4 et ; ©"Young Arcite heard, and up he ran with haſte, Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
: The ancient Romans g 7 * Aen. And aſk d him why he look d ſo deadly wan ? But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceafe; 
TR __— Il riſe and» live again is be- ed | Dryden. Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
That mi 15 rm urely 22. Mortally. Ne | Of tides receding from th" inſulted ſhore. Dryer, 
yond an” Fa; e ; 2. P og. i I will break Pharaoh's arms, and he ſhall groan The reſt were ſeiz d with ſullen diſcontent, 
"The tow'ring bard bad fung, in nobler lays, | Þ*fore him with the groanings of a deadly wounded } And a deaf murmur through the ſquadrons went. 
How the laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead. Smith. | Inne bl ee leabl | a rn . | . | g Dryden. 
dd“. . f. Time in which there is |, f Ptabl z Kreconcrean'yy ce . | To. Dar, def“. v. a. To deprive of the 
DEAD, d t mig. . It is ſometimes uſed in a ludicrous ſenſe, | power of hearing. 
remarkable ſtillneſs or gloom ; as at mid- | only to entorce the ſignification of a word. Hearing hath deaf d our ſailors ; and if they 


winter and midnight.  . 76 | loa | . 6, 
Aſter this life, to p ope for the favours of mercy | Mettled ſchoolboys, ſet to cuff, Know how to hear, there s none know what ta 


s and fins. -  Epbyſe ii. 1. 


Pays L * 0 ** 


— 
— 


e r ** 


: +5 rey Will not confeſs that they have done enough - fav. Donas. 
r 9 Though geadly weary. | X Oreery. 3 *— of their aerial ſhapes appears, l 
ter. | "Fe Bp g hn had unpreſſon, that Lewis was ſo | ri 5 is ear 

; " John had got an imp | | And, flutt'ring round his temples, deafs his cars. 
PS 2 dead of Lo a when 72 7 and deadly cunning a man, that le was afraid to ven- 1 . e EO? Dryden, 
re: ture himſelf alone with him. Arbaubnot. To DR ArRx, def n. v. a. [from deaf. Ta 
E 4 «agth, 2 * night, = Et v roy Dx apxEss, ded-nis, ». /. [from dead.) ,. | deprive of the power of hearing. V 94 
* Of her un 7 M trom th ; 1* . Frigidity; want of warmth; want of ar- But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 
rap, ded. u. u. [from the noun.] To dour; Want of affe&ion, . 


For juſtice, degſens and diſturbs the crowd. 
| From ſhouting men, and horns, and dogs, he 


. c fire," Galthy. erte removes the dafect of inclination, by 
3 14 —4 "0 13 * F 


_ ag taking off our natural deadne/5 and diſaffection to- flies, - ; 
ſtraitways. ) Bacon Nat. Hiſt. Wards then. Feen. Deafen'dand ſtunnꝰ d with their promiſcuous cries. 
To Dea, dd. } * Kt 2 I. Weakneſs of the vital powers; languor; | | Ac diſon, 
7 DE ADEN, ded renn 7 3 291 j faintneſs; inactivity of the ſpirits. - DE'arLY, dEf'-ly. adv. [from deaf.] 
1. To deprive of any kind of force or ſenſa- Your gloomy eyes betray a deadneſs, 1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
won. EF? And inward languiſhing. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. | 24 Obſcurely to the ear. 
Fhat the ſound may be-extinguiſhed or deaded 


- ; | 3. Vapidneſs of liquors ; loſs of ſpirit. | De'arNEss, déf-nis. 2. / [from deaf.) 

by diſcharging the pent air, before it cometh to ' Deaduy; or flatneſs in eyder is often occaſioned | 1. Want of the power of hearing ; want of 

the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is | by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſels. | ſenſe of ſounds. N ) 
BOD MU Mis ©3 PIG * ” | , 


not probable; :» * Bacon. 


| | rt 3 Mortimer. | Thoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
It — eder — DE/ADNETTLE; ded- nctl. u. 7 | A weed ; | couſequence from their deafneſs. © . Holdes. 


1 / : | the ſame with archangel; | The Dunciad had never been writ, but at his 
| > aaa | 5 Sodangdamp ihe { * Did. zcxonmg. d e 1. , [a ſea requeſt, and for his deafneſs; for, had he been 
1 re. 'term.] That eſtimation or conjecture. able to converſe with me, do you think I had 
3 . be ar dhadened by, coun- which the ſeamen make of the place where || amuſed mxtime 50 Ul? 5 
N was x Are an c % a a ſhip is, by keeping an”aecount: of her 2. Unwillingneſs to hear. 
hard and tub "age * * t is | way by the log by f knowing the courſe | I found ſuch a deafneſs, that no declaration from k 
their force. by degree 2 WY * they have ſteered by the compaſs, and by the biſhops could take place. | King Charles. 
£ FS! 1 1 | 24 ; 3 : . ö — 
Our dreams are great inſtances uf that aRivity rectifying all with allowance for drift or DEAL, del. n. /. (deel, Dut. ] Safi <1 


= 
r 


2 


which is ngtural to the human ſoul} and which lee- way; ſo that this reckoning is without | T. Part. 


| * * | * * r f that which | had doeh, ot | at 

15 not in the power of fleep'to deades or abate. any obſervation of the fan, moon, and | A great deal © | 
| +. 0 2 Le vhwa 2 ne Spciator. 7% ſtars, and is to be rectiſied as often as any | to be ADE 20 < 2 . leſi TOE 
. Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenſion good obſervation can be hack. 12 Quantity; degree of more or leſs. It was 


HH {be afietcd nervors fibres, or defiroy the par- DEAF, def. adj. Idee,, Dut! )) [ | formerly joined with different words, to 


ticular acrimony which occaſions che pain; or | e a ban limit its 2 as, ſome deal, in ſome » 
what deu leni the ſenſation of the brain, by -- Come on my right hand for this ear is f degree, to ſome amount: we now either 


| | TE 921 Arouthnet wn, Diet. ſa a l, or a deal without an 
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3. | 


DE A 


ing to the nature of that evidence which ſcripture 
yieldeth. | 


time and 


deal; | 
But ſorrow flouted at is double death. Shateſp. 
What a deal of cold bufineſs doth a man miſ- 
pend the better part of life in! In ſcattering com- 
pliments, and tendering viſits. | Ben Fonſon. 
The tharge ſome deal thee haply honour may, 
That noble Dudone had while here he lived. 
b : Fair fax, 
Poſſibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the 
ſafety of their ſpiritual eſtate; and, if ſo, they 
have ſo much the more reaſon, a great deal, to 
doubt of it. Sauth. 
The author, who knew that ſuch a deſign as 
this could not be carried on without a great deal 
of artifice and ſophiſtry, has puzzled and per- 
plexed his cauſe. Adliſon. 


tice of dealing cards. | 
How can the mufe her aid impart, 
UnſkilFd in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The dal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? Sti. 


1 4. [deyl, Dut.] Fir-wood, or the wood of 
| - Pines. 


. thicker than one would eaſily imagine, being pur- | 


t have alſo found, that a piece of deal, far 


poſely interpoſed betwixt my eye, placed in a 
room, and the clearer daylight, was not only 
ſomewhat tranſparent, but appeared quite through 
a lovely red. 


N per- 


And deals in whiſtling air his empty blows. Dryd. | 


> | | 
Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the 


that are caſt out to thy houſe. Iſaiab, lviti. 7. | 


One with a broken truncheon deal his blows. 
| Dryden. 
His lifted arras around his head he ces 


The buſineſs of mankind, in this life, being 


rather to act than to know, their portion of know 


ledge is dealt them accordingly. Addiſon, 
How Spain prepares her banners to unfold, 


And Rome deals out her bleſſings and her gold. 


H vou deal out great quantities of ſtrong liquor 


Tirlell. 

Had the men of antiquity been poſſeſſed 
of the art of printing, they would have made an 
advantage of it, in dealing out their lectures to 
the public. * Addiſon. 


to the mob, there will be many drunk. MH atts.. 


$ * 2. To ſcatter ;' to throw about. 


: 


© Keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 
Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, 
When hiſſing through the ſkies the feather'd 
deaths were dealt. Dryden. 


3. To give gradually, or one after another. 


The nightly mallet deals reſounding blows. Gay. 


J. To diſtzibute the cards, 


| To DEAL, 41. U. . AT. 
| 2, To traffick ; to tranſact buſinefs ; to trade. 


It is generally better to dal by ſpeech than by 
letter; and by a man himſelf, than 98 
dAiation of a third. 4 


Bacon. 


Tits is. drive. a wholeſole: trade; when” all 


ether petty merchants dea! but for parcels. 


: 


4 11 * Decay © ety. 

mer ber andcll; they dent and oil, Barg. 

oy With the fond maids in palimiſtey be Gale, 
firſt 


adjective ; but this is commonly, if not al- 

- ways, ludicrous or contemptuous, | 
hen men's affetions do frame their opinions, 
they are in defence of errour more carneſt, a great 
Lal, than, for the moſt part, ſound believers in 
the maintenance of truth, apprehending accord- 


Hooker. 
I There is, indeed, ſtore of matters, fitter and 

better a great deal for teachers to fpend 
| Labour in. 


HE Boyle on Colour. 
fo DAL, del. v. a. [deelen, Dut.) 


Hooker. 
To weep with them that weep, doth eaſe ſome | 


, 
1 


| 


4 


i 


4 


| 


- 


| 


| 


| 


, 
: 


From the verb to deal.] The art or prac- | 


1 


; 


2. To ad between two perſons; to intervene. 
- - Bometimes he that deal: between man and man, 


| 


| 


; 


| | 


[ „ 


Zoe DEA'LBATE, d&-i1-bit, v. a. [dealbo, 


| 


4. To act in any manner. 


5. To deal 


8. To deal quit h. 


to deal with, | | | 
_. Gentlemen were commanded to remain in the 


. ewwith whilſt they ſtand in fear. 


DEA 


raiſeth his own credit with both, by pretending 
greater intereſt than he hath in either. Bacon. 


3. To behave well or ill in any tranſaction. 


1 doubt not, if he will deal clearly and impar- 
tially, but that he will acknowledge all this to be 
true. X Tillotſon. 


Two deep enemies, 


Foes to myreſt, and my ſweet fleep's diſturbers, 


Are they that I would have thee dea upon. Shak. 
| To treat welt or ill. This 
ſeems a vitious uſe. 
Such an one deals nat fairly by his own mind, 
nor conducts his own underſtanding aright. Zocke. 


6. To deal in. To have to do with; to be en- 


gaged in; to practiſe. ; 
Suiters are ſo diſtaſted with delays and abuſes, 


that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in ſuits at 


firſt, is grown not only honourable, but alſo gra- 


cious. Bacon, 


The Scripture ſorbids even the countenancing 
a poor man in his cauſe 4 which is a 4g $a way 
n 


of preventing juſtice, that ſome men have dealt 
in, though without that ſucceſs which they pro- 
poſed to themſelves, Atterbury. 

Among authors, none draw upon themſelves 


more difpleaſure than thoſe who deal in political 


matters. Addiſon, 

True logick is not that noiſy thing that de all 
in diſpute, to which the former ages had debaſed 
1 Watts's Logick. 


it. 
7. To deal with, To treat in any manner; 


to ufe well or MI. 


Neither. can the Iziſh, nor yet the Engliſh lords, | 


think themſelves wronged, nor hardly dealt with, 

to have that which is none of their own given to 

them. Spenſer”s Ireland. 

Who then ſhall guide 

His people? Who defend? Will they not deal 

Worſe —— his followers, than with him they 
dealt? 
If a man would have his conſcience deal clearly 


with him, he muſt deal ſeverely with that. 


South"s Sermons. 


God did not only exerciſe this providence to- 


| wards his own people, but he dealt thus alſo tir 


other nations. Tillotſon. 
But I will , the more civilly v0 his two 
poems, becauſe nothing ill is to be ſpoken of the 
G&ad - 7 4% | * Dryden. 
Von wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, 


dealing ylainly with me in the matter of my own 


trifles. | Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the cauſe, as welt as 

of the men, who have been thus dealt with by 

their country. + 1 Stoift. 
To contend with. 

If the hated me, I ſhould know what paſſion 

{>  Sidhey..: 


country, to govern. the people, eaſy to be deal? 
Hayroard. 
Then yowupbraig me; L am pleas'd toſee” 
You ' re not ſo perfect, but can fail like me- 
F have no God to deal with. | 


Lat.] To whiten ; to bleach. 


DEALBA'TtON,. d&-H-bY-shin. 2. / ldealba- 
tio, Lat.] The act of bleaching or whiten- | 
ing; rendering things white which were 


not ſo before: a word in little uſe. 

All feed is white in viviparous animals, and. 
fuch as have preparing veſſels, whereimit receives 
a manifold deathation, Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


q 


| 


Milton. 


ö 


: 


— ens 
mi 


1 " 


f 


1 


* 
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+ honeſt dhaler is always undone, an — the 
| the adyantage. Gulliver), 8 
3. A perſon who deals the cards. mY 


De'ALixG, dE&-ling. 7. /. [fro 
1, Practice; action. * 1. cal.) 
Concerning the dealing: of men, who adi, 
ter government, and unto whom the exec hee 
of that law belongeth, they have their jug n 
ſitteth in heaven. : * whe 
"mA MA {ns theſe are! her, 
oſe own hard dealings teach them 2 
The thoughts of others, NPY 
But this was neither one pope's fault, nor ,* 
prince's deſtiny : he muſt write a ſtory gf I 
empire, that means to tell of all their dedtings in 
this kind, Raju 
2. Intercourfe. A 
It were to be wiſhed, that men would Promote 
the happineſs of one another, in all their privzre 
dealings, among thoſe who lie within their inf. 
ence. , All n. 
3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in Which 
one treats another. | 
God's gractous dealings with men, are the aid; 
| and auxiliaries neceſſary to us in the purſuit d 
piety. 
4. Traffick ; buſineſs. 
The doctor muſt needs die rich; he had great 
dealings in his way for many years, droit. 
DEAMBULATTION, dé-àm-bu-Ia“-shün. ., 
| [deambulatio, Lat.] The act of walking 
abroad. 5 | 
DEzA'MBULATORY, de&-im”-bi-li-thr'-f, ad. 
[deambulo, Lat.] Relating to the pradice 
of walking abroad. 
DEAN, de'n. n. . [decanus, Lat. ren, Tr.) 
| From the Greek word dixa; in Engliſh, ter; 
| becauſe he was anciently ſet over ten canons «© 
prebendaries at leaſt in ſome cathedral church, 
| 4 Ayliffe's Parergin. 
As there are two foundations of cathedr;! 
churches in England, the old: and the new (the 
new are theſe which Henry VIII. upon ſuppreſſion 
of abbeys transformed from abbot or prior, and 
convent, to dean and chapter) fo there are two 
means of creating theſe deans ; for thoſe of the old 
foundation are brought to their dignity much like 
biſhops, che king ſending out his conge d'elire 
to the chapter, the chapter Ken chuſing aud the 
biſhop confirming them, and giving his mandats 
to inftal them. Thoſe of the new foundation are, 
by a ſhorter courſe, inſtalled by virtue of the king's 
letters. patent, without either election or confirma- 
tion. 
This word is alſo applied to divers, that are 
chief of certain peculiar churches or chapels; 35 
the dean of the king's chapel, the das of the 
- Arches, the dan of St. George's chapel at Wind- 
for, and the dean of Bocking in Eſſex. Cerel. 
| + The dean and canens, or prebends, of cathedral 
churches, were of great uſe in the church; they 
were not only to be of counſel with the biſhop for 
his revenue, but chiefly for government in cauſcs 
. eccleſiaſtical. Uſe your beſt means to prefer ſuch 
to thoſe places who are fit for that purpoſe. Bucer. 


Sl 


Hammmng, 


| 


7 * x - r 
- . 


 D#Uaxtxy, d&n-tr-y. m /. (from dean. ] 


could no longer | 
chapel- royal. NN Clarendon. 
2. The revenue of a dear, 
Fut both deans in one; or, if that 's too much 
| trouble, ' 
 Inſteadof the deans make the deanery double. Si- 
.3- The Bonſe of a dean. | | 


w— 


Take hcr 


reveals. Frie-. a. Atrader or trafficker; 


Dal ER, d&-lkr; n./, (from. deal} 
1. One that has to do with any thing. 


T find it common with theſe ſmall deal in 


| <anery, and diſpatch it quickly. 
[from dean. ] 


wit and learning, to give themſelves a. title from 


their firſt adventure. Swift. 


by the hand, away with her to the 
Shakeſp. 
De'ansnre, deh-ship. s. |. 
The office and rank of a dean. 
\ DEAR, de'r. adj. [deon, Sax.) 


2 


* Beloved ; favourite; darling- 


vos 


as 3&4 


D E A 


Your brother Glo'ſter hates you. — | 


me, and he holds me dear. 
e IGM 8510p. 
dear, dear name ſhe bathes in flowing tears, 
The o'er the tomb. Addiſon's Quid. 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. Pope. 
| ble ; of a high price; coſtly. 
2. Want nabe direckers cheat the South ſea year ? 
To feed on ven'ſon when it ſold ſo dear. 
3. Scarce ; not plentiful : as, a dear year. 
4. It ſeems to be ſometimes uſed in Shake- 
rare for deer; ſad; hateful; grievous. 
What fooliſh boldneſs brought thee to their 
F mercies, | 3 
- Whom thou in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
- Haſl made thine enemies? Shak. Troelfth Night. 
Let us return, 
Andi ſtrain what other means is 77 
dear peril. » 1 411208. 

MN Some dear cauſe | 
- Will in concealment wrap me up a-while : 

When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. Shak. King Lear. 
Would I had met my deareff foe in heav n, 

Or ever I bad ſcen that day. Shakſp. Hamlet. 

The other baniſh'd fon, with his dear fight 

Struck pale and bloodleſs, Shak. Titus Andronicus, 


Dzar, der. n. / A word of endearment ; 
rling. | 
. That kiſs | 
I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip 
Hach virgin'd it cer ſince.  Shalyſp. Coriolanur. 
Go, dear ; each minute does new danger bring. 


| Dryden. 
£9 See, my dear, 

How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden. 
De'axnBouGHT, dEr-bit. adf. [dear and 
* - bought.] Purchaſed at an high price. 

O flecting joys 
Ok Paradiſe, dearbought with laſting woe. Milton. 
Such dearbought bleſſings happen ev'ry day, 
' Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. 
. : , 5 D 5 


Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Nor let my dearbought ſoul be loſt. Roſcommon. 
DEarLING, der-ling. . ſ. [now written 
darling.) Favourite. | 
They do feed on nectar, heavenly wiſe, | 
With Hercules and Hebe, and the reſt 
Of Venus dearlings, through her bounty bleſt. 


DE'ARLY, d&r-1F. adv. [from dear.] 
1. With great fondneſs. | 
For the unqueſtionable virtues of her perſon and 
mind, he loved her dearly, Wetton, 
2. At an high price, | 
It is rarely bought, and then alſo bought dearly 
enough with fuch a fine. Bacon. 
Turnus ſhall dearly pay for faith forſworn ; 
And corps, and ſwords, and ſhields, on * 


My father dotes, and let him ſtill dote on; 
_ He buys his miſtreſs dearly with his throne. Dryd. 
To Dearn, da rn. v. a. I dynnan, Sax. to hide. ] 
To mend clothes. See DARx. W:: 
De'azxess, d&r-nls. n. /. [from dear.] 
1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs ; love. 

My brother holds you well, and in daarugſo of 

heart bath holp to your enſuing marriage. 


The whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 

ip, as to a eſs, in reſpect of the great dear- 

of friendſhip between them two, Macon. 

He who hates his neighbour mortally, and wiſcly 

too, muſt profeſs all the dearngſ and friendſhip, 
with readineſs to ſerve him. South, 


Shateſp. } 


4 


. Scarcity ; high price. 
Landlords a tenants from plowing, which | 


is ſeen in the dearneſe of corn. Swift, 


Pope. | 


Spenſer. | 


DEA 


At laſt, ns chanc'd them by a foreſt fide 
To paſs, for ſuccour from the ſcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful yoice, that dearnly cried 
With piercing ſhricks. 

DEARTH, dertHh'. 7. ſ. [from dear.) 

I. Scarcity which makes food dear. 


the kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from ſoreign 
| Bacon. 


There have been terrible years dearths of corn, 


d:arths are common in better climates, and our 
evils here lie much deeper. Swift, 


Pity the dearth chat I have pined in, 
By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakeſp. 
Of every tree that in the garden grows, 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. 
Milton. 
3. Barrenneſs ; ſterility. 
The French have brought on themſelves that 
dearth of plot, and narrowneſs of imagination, 
which may be obſerved in all their plays. Dryden. 


To DearT!'CULATE, d&-ar-tik'-Q-lat. v. a. 
[de and articulus, Lat.) To disjoint ; to 
diſmember. oF Dif. 

DEATH, detHh'. 2. /. [veaÞ, Sax.]- 

1. The extinction of life; the departure of 
the ſoul from the _ 

He is the mediator the New Teſtament, 
that by means of death, for the redemption of 
the tranſgreſſions, they which are called might 
receive the promiſe of eternal inheritance. 

Heb. ix. 15, 

They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 


either in nativity or death. Shakeſp. 
Death, a neceſſary end, 

Will come when it will come. Shak. Fulius Ceſar. 
He muſt his acts reveal, 


From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden. 


| 2. Mortality; deſtruction. 


How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death ? 
3. The ſtate of the dead, 
In ſwiniſh fleep 
| Their drenched natures lie, as in a db. Sha lep. 
4. The manner of dying. 
Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are lain 
in the midft of the ſeas. Ezekiel, xxviii. 8. 
5. The image of mortality repreſented by a 
ſkeleton. 
| I had rather be married to a death's head, 
with a bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe. 


Shakeſ>. 


If 1 gaze now, tis but to ſee 
What manner of death's head 'twill be, 
When it is free 
From that freſh upper ſkin, 
- The s joy, and fin. Suclling. 
6. Keno at the act of deftroying life unlaw- 
a in manifeſting the ſweet influence of his 


„ 


this, not to ſuffer a man of death to live. Bacon. 
7. Cauſe of death. _ 
They cried out, and ſaid, O thou man of God, 
there is death in the pot. 
He caught his death the laſt county-ſeffions, 


. widow woman. Addiſon, 
8. Deſtro err. | 

All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with 
|  HeRor; and be the hash of him, is the intrigue 
| which comprehends the battle of the laſt day. 


9. [In ] The ihftrumient of death. 
8 l Bast, favifible come wing d with fire; 


DranxLyY, dern- . adv. [beonn, Sax.) | dreadful noi 
4 Secretly; privately ; unſeen. Obſolete. 1 9 9 


Vox. I. Ne AI. 


* — 


and ſtraight expire. 


Spenſer. 


In times of dearth, it drained much coin out of 


and every place is ſtrewed with beggars; but 


2. Want; need; famine. | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Sbaksſp. | 


| 


mercy, on the ſevere ſtroke of his juſtice; ſo in | 


. 


2 Kings, iv. 40. 


| 


, 


, 


where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor ? 


| 
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Sounded at once the bow, and ſwiftly fies 
The feather'd death, and hiſſes thro' the ſkies. 
; | Dryden. 
Oft, as in airy rings they ſkim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden death. Pope. 
ro. [In theology.) Damnation; eternal tor- 
ments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin and 
wickedneſs, from our ghoſtly enemy, and from 
everlaſting death, Church Catechiſm. 

DE"ATH-BED, dèth-bôd. a, /. [death and bed. 
The bed to which a man is confined by 
mortal ſickneſs, 

Sweet ſoul, take heed, take heed of perjury + 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Shakeſp, Or belle. 

Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land ; 
Wherein thou lieſt in reputation ſick. 

| Shakeſp. Richard II. 

Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall remember 
with joy upon his death-bed; ſuch as ſhall cheer 
and warm his heart, even in that laſt and bitter 
agony. S:uth's Sermons. 

Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould 
. run, ; 

And joy us of our conqueſt early won. Dryd. Fab. 

A death-bed figure is certainty the moſt hum- 
bling ſight in the world. Collier on the Value of Life. 

A. death=bed repentance ought not indeed to be 
neglected, becauſe it is the laſt thing that we can 
do. | Atterbury. 


Fame can never make us lie down contentedly 


on a death-bed, Pope. 
DE'ATHFUL, déth“-fül. adj. [death and full. 
Full of laughter ; deſtructive; murderous. 
Your cruelty was ſuch, as you would ſpare his 
life for many deathful torments. Sidney. 
Time itſelf, under the d:athfut ſhade of whoſe 
wings all things wither, hath waſted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beaſts, and plants. 


Raleigh, 
Blood, 1 deathful deeds, are in that 
noiſe, | 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point, Milton. 
Theſe eyes behold 


The deathful ſcene; princes on princes roll'd. Pope. 
DE'AaTHLESs, deth'-lis. adj. [from death.} 
Immortal; never-dying ; everlaſting» 


God hath only immortality, though angels and 
human ſouls be drathleſe. e Boyle. 
Their temples wreath'd with leaves that ſtill 


renew; 
For deathle/s laurel is the victor's due. Dryden. 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, 

While deatbig charity remains. Prior 
D&ATHLIXE, deth-Hxk. ad}. [4eath and Hike. 
 Reſembling death; ſtill; gloomy; mo- 

tionleſs ; placid ; calm; peaceful; undiſ- 

turbed ; reſembling either the horrours or 

the quietneſs of death. = * 

| y doſt thou let thy brave ſoul lic ſuppreſt 

In deathlile flumbers, while thy dangers crave 


A waking eye and hand? _ Craſbaw, 
3 A deathlite Nleep! © © 
A gentle wafting to immortal life Milton, 


On ſeas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 
A deatblike quiet and deep ſilence fell. I aller. 
Black melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike ſlumber, and a dread repoſe. Pope. 
DE aTH's-DOOR, deth's-ddr. [death and door] 
A near approach to death; the gates of 
death, a 23%. It is now à lo phraſe. 
-- I myſelf knew a perſon of great {any ity; who 
was afflicted to death'«-dooy wich wamuing.  - 


Taylar a | 


There was a poor youn 
brought herſelf eyen to death' 


i ief for 
her fick huſband. . 


L" Eftrange, 


Bene, View of Epic Potry. | D&/aTaSMAN, dith's-min. =. /. [death and 


man.] Executioner; hangman ; headftman 
he that executes the ſentence of death. 


| He's dead; I'm only ſorry 
He _ no other deathſman, _—_ > 
3 | *. 
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Prince. ö 
THWATCH, dtth'-wotsh. =. /. [death 

1 op. An inſe& that makes a tink- 
linz noiſe like that of a watch, and is ſuper- 
Mitloully imagined to prognaticate death. 
The folemn deathwwatch chck'd the hour ſhe 
died. | 2. 

We learn to pr Ter N Geath in 5 a- 
mily by ravens, and httle worms, which wethere- 

| Fore call a deathwatch.. \ 


5 And deathwatches phyſicians. Pope. 
7o DEA'URATE, dE&-X-rit. v. a. [deauro, 
Lat.] To gild, or cover with | 
DEzAaurA'TION, dE-3-r3*-shin. . .. [from de- 
aurate.) The act of 41 2 | 
DeBAccaa'TION, dE-bik-ka'-shin. . / 
[debatchatio, Lat.] A raging; a Wag 1 
id. 
o Dzn4'rn, d&-bi'rb. v. a. [from de and 
barba, Lat.] To deprive of his beard. Di#. 
To DEBA'k x, dE&-bYrk, v. a. [debarguer, Fr.) 
To diſembark. Di#. 
To DRA“, d&-ba'r. v. a. [from bar.] To 
exclude; to preclude; to ſhut out from 
any thing; to hinder. 
The fame boats and the ſame buildings are 
found in counties debarred from all commerce by 
unpaſſable mountains, lakes, and deſerts, 
_—_ 1 Ralcigh's Eſſays. 
Not ſo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos'd 
Labour, as to dear us when we need 
Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 
Food of the mind. Milton. 
Civility, intended to make us eaſy, is employed 
in laying chains and fetters upon us, in debarring 
us of our wiſhes, and in croſſing our moſt reaſon- 

4 able deſires. a Swi . 

To DEBA'SE, d&-bi's. v. a. [from ba/e.] 

1. To reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate. 

Homer intended to teach, that pleaſure and 

ſenſuality debafe men into beaſts. _ 

Braome on the Odyſſey. 

As much as you raife ſilver, you debaſe gold, for 

they are in the condition of two things put in 

oppalite ſcales; as much as the one riſes, the other 

falls. | Locke, 

. To make mean; to fink into meanneſs ; 
to make deſpicable ; to degrade. 

It is a kin 
dcbaſe religion with ſuch frivolous diſputes. Hooker. 
A man af large poſleflians has not leifure to 
conſider of every flight expence, and will nat de- 
baſe hinaſelf to the management of every trifle, 

D 


+ Refſtrainine others, yet himſelf not free; 
Made impotent by pow 'r, debes'd by dignity. Dryd. 
3. To fink; to vitiate with meanneſs. 


He ought to be careful of not letting his ſubject 


dbaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a meanneſs of 
cxpreſfion. - Aua. 
__- Hunting after arguments to make good one fide 

of a queſtion, and wholly to refule thoſe which 
 favourithe.other,. is fo far from giving truth its 
go» value, that it wholly deba/es it. Locke. 


* 


4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by baſe | 


dd mistures. | 


_ © rated and deba/ed ip the times and troubles of 
© "king Stephen. | 

Moros ſo dard and hard, no ſtone 
© Wax hard Enoagh to touch them on. 
Duzni's' E. "4-b4's-mEnt. n. /. [from 
e act of debafing or degrading ;. 
pi, 1 ation.” + * 
: t is 


7 
He that debaſes 3 he that-adylterates j he 


bh 18 12 C * . + * "BY % 


| F 7 * 
wil | / | N a F 
* A © - 3 A . . 


gold. Did. 


of taking God's name in vain, to | 


reformed the coin, which was much adulte- \ 


Hale. | 
Ale 


DE B 


that d 

value 

perſons. | | 
De B4'TABLE, d&-bYt-4bl. adj. [from debate.) 


Diſputable; that which is, or may be, | 


ſubje& to controverſy. 

e French requeſted, that the debatable ground, 
and the Scottiſh hoſtages, might be reſtored to the 
Scots, ö Hayward. 

DEBATTE, 4&bYt. 2. J. [debat, Fr.] | 
1. A perſonal diſpute; a controverſy. 

A way that men ordinarily uſe, to force others 
to ſubmit to their judgments, and receive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary to 

admit what they allege as a proof, or to aſſign a 
better. TR, 4 Locke. 
It is to diffuſe a light over the underſtanding, 
in our enquiries after truth, and not to furniſh the 
tongue with cebate and controverſy. Watts Logick. 
2. A quarrel; a conteſt : it is not now uſed 
of hoſtile conteſt, | 
Now, lofds, if heav'n doth give ſucceſsful 
To this te that bleedeth at our doors, 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw no ſwords hut what are ſanctified. Shak. 
"Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate; 
Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryden. 
To DEBATTE, d&bYt. v. a. [debatre, Fr.] To 
controvert ; to diſpute; to conteſt. 
Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf, 
and diſcover not a ſecret to another. 
Proverbs, xxv. 9. 
He could not debate any thing without ſome 
commotion, even when the argument was not of 


* 


moment. N Clarendon. 
To DEBA'TE, d&-bi't. v. 2. | 
1. To deliberate. 
Your ſcv'ral ſuits 1 
Have been conſider d and debated on. Shakefp. 


2. To diſpute. 


ſubje of life and death with his intimate 72 
atler. 
DEBA'TEFUL, dé-ba't-fül. adj. [from debate.) 


t. [Of perſons.) Quarrelſome; contentious. 
2. oo things.] Conteſted ; occaſioning quar- 
reils. , 
DeB4'TEMENT, d&-bit'-mEnt. n. ſ. [from 
debate. I Controverſy ; deliberation, 

Without debatement further, more or leſs, 

He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, Ship. 
DEeBA'TER, dE-bi'-thr. n. ſ. [from debate.] 
A diſputant; a controvertiſt. F 
To DEBA'UCH, deE-b4'tsh. v. a. [deſbaucher, 

Fr. debacchari, Lat.] ; 

I. To corrupt; to vitiate. J 
A man muſt have got his conſcience thoroughly 
debauched and hardened, before he can arrive to 

the height of ſin. f 


This it is to counſel things. that are unjuſt ; 


_ firſt, to debauch a king to break his laws, and | 
then to ſeek protection. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 


2. To corrupt with lewdnefs. I | 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and ſquires, 
Men fo diforder'd, ſo debauch'd and bold, | 
That this aur court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shake/p, King Lear, 
3. To cerryot Dy apomporance. 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that it 
is reaſonable far him to debauch hiniſelf by intem- 
perance and bautiſh ſenſuality, Tiltetſon, 
Deza'vcn, dè-bà'tsh. 2. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A fit of intemperance. 5x; 
| He will for ſome time contain himſelf. within 
the bounds of ſobriety; till within a little while 


he recovers his former debauch, and is well again, | 


and then his appetite returns. Calamy. 
3. 1 7 z exceſs; lewdneſs. PE 
The firſt phyſicians by debauch were made; 


© Exceſs began, and Goth ſutains, the trade, Dryden. 


- 


- * 


It 


ades another; he that finks the DzBavcu E'E,d&b-&-sh&'.n./. 
things, or deſtroys the dignity o 


He preſents that great ſoul debating upon the 


South. ; 


þ wa 


DEB 


from. deBauk;, 


Fr.] A lecher; a drunkard; a man gien 


to intemperance. 
Could we but prevail with the greateſt 43 
among us to change their lives, we ſhould 80 
it no very hard matter to change their 8 
DEBA'UCHER, d6&-ba'tsh-tir. x. /. N 
lauch.] One who ſeduces others to 4 
temperance or lewdneſs; a corrupter x 
DtBavcaxtry, de-bUtsh-&-r3, „. / from 
delauch.) The practice of exceſs; intem 
perance; lewdneſs. ; 
Oppoſe vices by their contrary virtues hy 
criſy by ſober piety, and debauch . 


Sprett, 


Theſe magiſtrates, inſtead of leſſening enorm. 


ties, occaſion juſt twice as much dea, A 
there would be without them. * 

DEBAav'camenrt, deE-bi'tsh-ment, 2. J. from 
debauch.] The act of debauching or iti. 
ating; corruption. 

They. told them ancient ſtories of the ravig. 
ment of chaſle maidens, or the e of 
nations, or the extreme poverty of learned per{gns, 

T aylor's Rule of Living Hel. 

To DEBE/L, d&-bey. | ? v. g. [de- 

To DEBELLATE, dè-bel“-lAt. bello, Lat] 
To conquer; to overcome in war : not 
now in uſe. | 

It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extir. 
pating and d:bellating of giants, monſters, and fo- 
reign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as merito- 
rious even of divine honour. Bacen's Holy War, 

Him long of old 
Thou didſt Jebel, and down from heaven caft 
With all his army. Milton. 
DEBELLA'T1ON, dè-bel-lA-shön. 2. , [from 
debellatio, Lat.] The act of conquering in 
War. 
DEBE'NTURE, dE-bEn'-tshar. 2. / [debentur, 
Lat. from debeo.] A writ or note, by which 
a debt is claimed. 
You modern wits, ſhould each man bring his 
claim, - p 
Have deſperate debentures on your fame; 
And little would be left you, I'm afraid, 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
2 Swift. 
DEe'81LE, deb/-I1. adj. [debilis, Lat.] Weak; 
feeble; languid ; faint ; without ſtrength; 
imbecile; impotent. 
I have not waſh'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome debile wretch, which without note 
There 's many elſe Have done. Shakeſp. 
To DEBTLLITATE, dE-bll-{-tit. v. a. [debi- 
lito, Lat.] To weaken ;_ to make faint; to 
enfeeble; to emaſculate. 
In the luſt of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, and 
the pride of liſe, they ſeemed as weakly to fail 
as their debilitated poſterity ever after. 
© Brown's Fulg. Err. 
The ſpirits being rendered languid, are inca- 
pable of purifying the blood, and deb litated in at- 
tracting nutriment. Harvey en Conſumptions. 
DrBILITA“ TI, d&bll-i-tX-shin. 2. 
[from debilitatio, Lat.] The act of weaken- 


ing. ; 
The weakneſs cannot return any thing of 
ſtrength, honour, or ſafety to the head, but a dc- 
- Lilitation and ruin. King Charles. 
DE BrLity, d6-bll-i-ty. n. /. [debilitas, Lat.] 
Weaknefs ; feebleneſs; languor ; faint- 
neſs ; imbecility. 
Methinks I am partaker of thy paſſion, 
And in thy caſe do glafs mine own debility. S 
Aliment too vaporous or perſpirable will ſu 
jecdt it to the inconveniencies of too ſtrong a per- 


 ſpiration, which are debility, faintneſs, and ſome- 
r who fudden death, 4 Arbuthn#t. 


- DEBONA'R, 


ery by tem perance. 


1 ; FY -v 
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BEBONA'IR, d&b-&-ni'r, adj. [debonnaire, 


pr Elegant; civil; well-bred ; gentle ; 

Tn Jaiſant: an obſolete word. 

Crying; let be that lady d-b:noir, 
| Thou recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spenſer. 
met her once a-maying ; - 

Fill'd her with thee, a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and d:bonair. Milt-n, 

- The nature of the one is debonair and accoſt- 
able; of the other, retired and ſupercilious; the 
one quick and ſprightful, the other flow and ſa- 

turnine. Heowel's Vocal Forgſt. 
And ſhe that was not only paſſing fair, 
But was withal diſcreet and debonair, | © 
Reſoly'd the paſſive doctrine to fulfil. Dryden. 


DEBONA'1RLY, dEb-G-nar-ly. adv. from de- 
Fbonair.] Elegantly; with a genteel air. 
DEBT, det“. n. /. [debitum, Lat. dette, Fr.) 
1. That which one man owes to another, 
There was one that died greatly in debt: Woll, 
* ſays one, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
hundred ducats of mine with him into the other 
world. Bacon Apopbthegms. 
The debt of ten thouſand talents, which the 
ſervant. owed the king, was no flight ordinary 
ſum. Duppa's Devotions. 
To this great loſs a ſea of tears is due; 
But the whole det not to be paid by you. Waller. 
Swift, a thouſand pounds in debt, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
"Rides day and night. ' Swift. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 
ſuffer. "os 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 
He only liv'd but till he was a man, 
But like a man he died. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


De'BTED, d&t/-tid. part. [from debt. To 
Dr is not found.] Indebted ; obliged 
0. 
: Which do amount to three odd ducats more 
Than I ſtand debted to this gentleman, Shakeſp. 
De'BTOR, dEt'-thr. #. ſ. (debitor, Lat.] 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. 
Tam debtor both to the Greeks and to the Bar- 
barians, both to the wiſe and to the unwiſe. 
| Nom. i. 14. 


— 


2. One that owes money. | 
Il bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. Shakeſp. 
If he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor, ftrait his body, to the touch 
.- Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To ſome enchanted caſtle is eon vey d. Philips. 
There died my father, no man's debtor ; 
And there I'll die, nor worſe, nor better. Pope. 
The caſe of debtors in Rome, for the firſt four 
- centuries, was, after the ſet time for payment, no 
choice but either to pay, or be the creditor's 
ſlave. - | | Swift. 
3- One fide of an account book. "I 
When 1 lock upon the debtor fide, I find ſuch 
innumerable articles, that 1 want arithmetick to 
_caſt them up but when I look upon the creditor 
Tide, I find little more than blank paper, Addiſon. 


DEBULLI'TION, d&-bil-W-shan. 1. /. [debul- | 


; litio, Lat.] A bubbling or ſeething ove re. 


. Di. 
Dzcacu'MixnAaTED,dE-ki-kfi'-mi-na-tid.adj. 
; — Lat.] Having the top cut 
ol, . . a. 
Dzca'px, Htk'-49. u. ſ. Idiua, Gr. decas, Lat.] 
The ſum of ten; a number containing ten: 
Men were not only out in the number of ſome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but-might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers accader of 


Brown's YVuls, Err. 
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of computations in hiſtory, 
nomy. Holder on Time, 

All rank'd by ten ; whole decades, when they 
dine, 
Muſt want a Trojan ſlave to pour the wine. Pope. 

DEg'caDENCY, de-kA'-dEn-sy. u. J. (decadence, 
Fr.] Decay; fall. Dit. 

Dr'caco, dek'-4-gon. x. , [from diana ten, 
and ywwis a corner.] A plain figure in 
geometry, having ten ſides and angles. 

DE'cCALOGUE, dek'-a-I6g, 2. J. [Ne, 
Gr.] The ten commandments given by 
God to Moſes. | 

The commands of God are clearly reveale 
both in the deca/ogue and other parts of ſacred 
writ. Hamm ud. 

To DECA'MP, de-kimp'/. v. n. [decamper, 
Fr.] To ſhift the camp; to move off. 

Deca'memenT, dE&-kimp'/-ment. . /. [from 
decamp.) The act of ſhifting the camp. 

To DECA'NT, dE&-kint. v. a. [decanto, Lat. 
decanter, Fr.) To pour off gently by inclina- 
tion. | 

Take agua forti:, and diſſolve it in ordinary 
coined ſilver, and pour the coloured ſolution into 
twelve times as much fair water, and then decant 
or filtrate the mixture, that it may be very clear, 
| Boyle. 


They attend him daily as their chief, 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift. 
DEcanTA'T10N, dé-kän-tä-shün. 2. /. [de- 
cantation, Fr.] The act of decanting or 
pouring off clear. 


Deca'xTER, deE-kin'-tur, n. / [from decant.] 
A glaſs veſſel made for pouring off liquor 
clear from the lees. 

To DECA'PITATE, dE-kip'-I-tat. v. a. [deca- 
pito, Lat.] To behead. 


To DECA'Y, dE-kY. v. n. [dechecir, Fr. from 
de and cadere, Lat.] To loſe excellence; 
to decline from the ſtate of perfection; to 
be gradually impaired. 

The monarch oak, 

Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more (decays. Dryd. 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away ; 
So dies her love, and ſo my hopes decay. Pope. 

To Dc, dè-ka!. v. a. To impair; to bring 
to decay. a | 

Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever make 
better the fool. Shakeſp. 
Cut off a ſtock of a tree, and lay that which 
you cut off to putrefy, to ſee whether it will 4. 
cay the reſt of the ſtock. . Bacon. | 
He was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune, 
and of no education. Clarendon. 
Decay d by time and wars, they only prove 
Their former beauty by your former love. Dryd. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dryden. 

1 It is ſo ordered, that almoſt every thing which 
corrupts the ſoul decays the body. Addiſon. 

Dxeca'y, dE-kY. 7. /. [from the verb.) 

1. Decline from the ſtate of perfection; ſtate 
of depravation or diminution. 
What comfort to this great decay may come, 


4 


Shall be bud cup Shakeſp. 
She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides 
Her decays very well. Ben Fonfon. 


And thoſe decays, to ſpeak the naked truth, 

Through the defects of age, were crimes of youth. 

| | Denham. 

By reaſon of the tenacity of fluids, and attrition 
of their parts, and the weakneſs of elaſticity in 
folids, motion is much more apt to be-loſt than 
got, and is always upon the decay. | Newton, 
Each may feel increaſes and decays, | 

And ſee now clearer and now darker days. Pope. 
Taught, half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 


4 
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To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. Pope. 


chronology, and aſtro- 2. The effects of diminution ; the marks of 


decay. 


They think, that whatever is called old muſt 


have the decay of time upon it, and truth too-were 
liable to mould and rottenneſs. Tocle. 


3. Declenſion from proſperity. 

And if thy brother be waxen oor, and fallen 
in decay with thee, then thou ſhalt relieve him. 

Levit. XXV. 35. 
| I am the very man 
That, * Tour firſt of difference and decay, 

Have follow'd your ſad ſteps. Shate/p. King Lear. 
4. The cauſe of bee. . 

He that ſceketh to be eminent amongſt able 
men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick : but he that plots to be the only 
figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole 
age. | Bacox, 

Deca'yts, d&-kZ-br, u. /,. [from decay.) That 
which cauſes decay. 

Your water is a fore decayer of your whorſon, 
dead body. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

DECE'ASE, dE-8&s. 2. /. [deceſſus, Lat.] 
Death ; departure from life. 

Lands are by human law, in ſome places, after 
the owner's dzceaſe, divided unto all his children: 
in ſome, all deſcendeth to the eldeſt ſon. Hooker. 


To DECE ASE, dE-8C's. v. u. {deredo, Lat.] 

To die; to depart from life, 
He tells us Arthur is deceas'd to-night. Shakep. 
You ſhall die 
Twice now, where others, that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, ſhall but once deceaſe. 
Chapman. 
His lateſt victories ſtill thickeſt came, 
As, near the centre, motion doth increaſe ; 
Till he, preſs'd down by his own weighty name, 
Did, like the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden. 

DECE'IT, d&-8t. u. /. {deceptio, Lat.] 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any practice 
by — falſehood is made to paſs for 
truth. he. | 

My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickednefs, nor my 
tongue utter deceit. Fob, xxvii. 4. 
2. Stratagem; artifice. | | 
His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well- meant honeſt 


love, 
But from deceit, bred by neceſſity. Sbalqp. 
3. [In law.] A ſubtile wily ſhift or device ; 
all manner of craft, ſubtilty, guile, fraud, 
wilineſs, ſleightneſs, cunning, covin, collu- 
| ſion, practice, and offence, uſed to deecive 


another man by any means, which hath no 


other proper or but of- 

Fence. -»- Covell. 
Dece'tTFUL, de-S&t-fal. ach. [deceit and 

Full.) Fraudulent ; full of deccit. * 

I grant him bloody, | 

Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shakefp. 

The lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune fmil'd, Jeceitfal, on her birth. 


particular name 


mſon, 


DECEITFULLY, de-s&'t-fal-y. © adv. [from 


deceitful.) Fraudulently; with deceit. © 
Exerciſe of form may be deceitfully diſpatched of 
courſe, in, i 
DECF1TFULNESS, dè-se't-fül-nls. u. , [from 
deceitful.) The quality of being | nt 

lent ; tendency to deceive. | oy 
is world, and the deceitfulneſs of 


The care of 


riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 
fruitſul. | | Mat. xiii. 22. 
DICKIE Arno d&-8&v-abl, adj. [from de- 
cetve. 85 nnn 
1. Subject to ff ; expoſed to ĩmpoſture. 
Man was E deceivable in his +905» rity, 


but the angels of lightin all their clarity. 


* 


E * | 


Brown's Vuls. Err. 
8 22 * 


* 


thereby | 

Deceivable, in moſt things 
Helpleſs? hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn'd, 

And laſt negleRed. Milton. 
a. Subject to produce errour; deceitful, 

It is to conſider of deformity, not as a 

ſign, which is more deceivable, but as a cauſe 
which ſeldom faileth of the effe © Bacon. 


Deceivable and vain ? 3 


Dxczt'1vaBLENESS, d&-s&v-4bl-nls. u. 2 


[from deceivable.] Liableneſs to be deceiv- 
ed, or to deceive. 

He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
of his negligence and decci vablengſi. 

Kr 2 Government of the Tongue, 
Te DECE/IVE, d&-8&v.' v. a. [decipio, Lat.] 
1. To cauſe to miſtake ; to bring into er- 

_ © Tour ;; to impoſe upon. 

Some have been deceived into an opinion, that 
there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
eſtate and power. Locke. 

2. To delude by ſtratagem. i 

3. To cut off from expectation, with / be- 

fore the thing. ; 

The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expecta- 
tion, withdrew his fleet twelve miles off. Kol les. 
now believ'd 


The happy day approach'd, nor are my hopes d:- 
ceiv d. ä - Dryden. 


4. To mock ; to fail, 2M, 

They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 

But the weak voice d:ceiv'd their gaſping throats. 
| "0 


«6 of | 2. 
5. To deprive by fraud or ſtealth. 

Wine us to be forborne in conſumptions, for that 

- the ſpirits of the wine prey on the viſcid juice of 

the body, intercommon with the ſpirits of the 

body, and ſo deceive and rob them of their nou- 

riſhment. | Bacon. 


Plant fruit trees in large borders, and ſet there- 


in fine flowers, but thin and ſparingly, leſt they 
deceive the trees. Bacon. 
DecEe'1veR, dE-8&-var, n. .. [from deceive.) 


One that leads another into errour ; 1 


cheat. £ 

| Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more; 

Men were deceivers ever: | 

One ſoot in ſea, and one on ſhore ; 
To one thing conſtant never. Shakyp. 
As for Perkin's diſmiſſion out of France, they 
interpreted it not as if he were detected for a 
"counterfeit deceiver. | a Bacon. 
Thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures, which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
ſtruments of conveying their thoughts one to an- 
other, are not the proper inſtruments of deceiv- 
ing, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them a 
liar or deceiver. 3 South. 
It is to be admired how any deceiver can be ſo 
weak to foretel things near at hand, when a very 
ſew months muſt of neceſſity diſcover the impoſ- 


: ture. 1 — , ' Swift. 
| Adieu the heart-expanding bowl, 
And all the kind deceivers of the ſoul. Pope. 
Drcs'ukkx, de-sdm'-bür. n. ſ. (december, 
Lat.] The laſt month of the year; but 
named decemler, or the tentb month, when 

the year began in March. 5 
Mien are April when they woo, and December 
When they wed.” © Shakeſp. As you like it. 
What ſhould we ſpeak of 
When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear 
The rain and wind beat dark December. Shakeſp. 
 Dgce/MPEDAL, -dE-a&ri-pe-dil. adj. [from 
decempeda, Lat.) Ten feet in length. Di. 
DzcEe'MvIRaTR, dE-s6m/-yEr-tt. n. , [decem- 


— 


- 


as a child } 


| 


DE/CENCE, d&-sens. 

DE'CENCY, d&-sen-sp. 

1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; be- 
coming ceremony: decence is ſeldom uſed. 


poets | | - 
3. Modeſty ; notTibaldry ; not obſcenity. 


DEe'cENT, de'-s8&nt. adj. [decens, Lat.] 
I. Becoming ; fit ; ſuitable. | 
Since there muſt be ornaments both in paint- 


2. Without immodeſty. 


dia, Lat.] The dignity and office of [ 


__ © PK 
the ten governours of Rome, who were ap- | 


pointed to rule the commonwealth inſtead | 


of conſuls : their authority ſubſiſted only 

two years. Any body of ten men. 

1. ſ. Ldecence, Fr. 
decet, Lat.] 


Thoſe thouſand decenc ies, that daily flow 
From all her words and actions. Milton. 
In good works there may be goodneſs in the 
generdl but decence and gracefulneſs can be only 
in the particulars in doing the good. Sprat. 
Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the 
external decencies of worſhip, they would not 
make a due impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who 
aſſiſt at them. | Aiterbury. 
She ſpeaks, behaves and acts juſt as ſhe ought; 
But never, never reach*d ono gen'rous thought; 
Virtue ſhe finds too painful an endeavour, 


Content to dwell in decencies for ever. Pope. 


2. Snitableneſs to character; propriety. 


And muſt I own, ſhe faid, my ſecret ſmart, 
What with more decence were in ſilence kept ? 

| | en, 
The conſideration. immediately ſubſequent to 
the being of a rhing, is what agrees or diſagrees 


with that thing ; what is ſuitable or unſuitable to | 
it; and from this fprings the notion of decency or | 


indecency, that which becomes or miſbecomces. 
| South; 
Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can very ſel- 
dom be admitted with any decency into an heroick 
| - © © Addiſen, 


Immodeſt words admit of no defence ; 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Reſcommon, 


DECE'NNHAL, d&-86n"-nyal. adj. [from decen- 


nium, Lat.) What continues for the ſpace 
of ten years. 


DEcEnNO'val, d&-83n-n&-val. ny 
DtcEnNo'vary, de&-s6n-n&'-vi-rs. 5% 


[decem and novem, Lat.] Relating to the 
number nineteen. | 
Meton, of old, in the time of the Peloponne- 
ſian war, conſtituted a decenn:wal circle, or of 
nineteen years ; the ſame which we now call the 
golden number. N | 
Se ven months are retrenched in this whole & 
ceuno vury progreſs of the epacts, tu reduce the ac- 
counts of her motion and place to thoſe of the 
ſun. Holder. 


ing and poetry, if they are not neceſſary, they 


muſt at leaſt be decent; that is, in their due place, 


and but moderately uſe. 


2. Grave not gaudy ; not oſtentatious. 


Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and de mure, 8 
All in a robe of darkeſt grain | 

Flowing with majeſtick train, 
And fable ſtole of Cyprus lawn 
O'er the decent ſhoulders drawn, 


_ 
— 


3. Not wanton ; not immodeſt. 
DEe'cEnTLY, dE'-8Ent-ly. adv. [from decent. 
I, In a proper manner; with fuitable beha- 


viour ; without meanneſs or oftentation. 


They could not decently refuſe affiſtance to a | 
perſon, who had puniſhed thoſe who- had inſult- 


ed their relation. Broome. 
Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth re- 
__ * quire; "4 1877 * 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Suit. 
0 „ 


Paſt hope of ſafety, twas his lateſt care, 


[from deceit.] Liableneſs to be deceived. | 


\ 


* 


Fj 


Milton. 


* =p” 


"Like falling Czſar, decently ro die. Dryden. 
DECEPTIRI'LITY, dE-86p-ti-bil'-I-t3. .z, . 


Holder. 


— 


"DECE'PTION, dE-8Ep'-Shtin. n. / 


DEC 
Some errours are ſo fleſhed in us, hat 
maintain their intereſt upon the deceptibility 2 
decayed natures. 05. our 
De cE'PT1BLE, d&-s&p/-tIbl. adj. [from > warp 
Liable to be deceived ; open to impo — 
dts r : re; 
Ihe firſt and father cauſe of comm 
is the common infirmity of human ee 
whoſe deceptible condition, perhaps, there fs - 
not need any other eviction, than the — 


errours we ſhall ourſelves commit. Bro 
. 


Lat.] deceptis, 


1. The act or means of deceiving ; cheat; 
fraud; fallacy. N 

Being thus divided from truth in the 
they are yet farther removed by advenient decepe 
tion, Braun. 


- All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe ſigns 


mſclves, 


| which, by compact or inſtituticn, were mage tae 


means of men's ſignifying or conveying their 
thoughts. | | 5 South 
2. The ſtate of being deceived. 
Reaſon, not impoſſibly, may meet 
Some ſpecious object by the foe ſuborn'd, 

And fall into deception una ware. Miter. 
Drcs'rriovs, dè-sep“-shüs. ach. [from 1 

ceit.] Deceitful; apt to deceive. 

Vet there is a credence in my heart, 

That doth invert th” atteſt of eyes and ears; 

As if thoſe organs had Z:ceptious functions, 
Created only to calumniate. | bal. 

DzCct'yeTivE, dE-8Cp'-tiv. adj. [from deceit.) 

Having the power of deceiving. Dia, 
DECE eToORY, de-Sep'-tur-y. adj. [from de. 

ceit.] Containing means of deceit, Dig. 

DECE RPT, de-$erp't. adj. [decerptus, Lat. 

Cropped ; taken off. Did. 
DECE'RPTIBLE, dE-8Erp'-tlbl. adj. [decerps, 

Lat.] That may be taken off. Did. 
DECE'RPTION, dé-sèrp-ſnün. 2. / [from . 

cerpt.] The ac of cropping or taking off. 

N Did, 
'DEcerTA/TION, dé-sér-tä-shün. 2. /. (d:- 
certatio, Lat.] A contention; a ſtriving; 

a diſpute, Did. 
Dt ce's810N, de-s68/-8hin. . /. [deceffio, Lat. 

A departure ; a going away. Did. 
ToDEcna'rm, de'-tsharm. v. a. [decharmer, 

Fr.] To counteract a charm ; to diſen- 

chant, 

- Notwithſtanding the help of phyſick, he was 

ſuddenly cured by decharming the witchcraft. 

Harvey, 
To DECI'DE, d&-si@'. v. a. [decido, Lat. 
1. To fix the event of; to determine. 
The day approach'd when fortune ſhould 4ci& 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. 
” Dryden, 
2. To determine a queſtion or diſpute. 
In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide. Grand. 
Who ſhall decide, when doors diſagree, 

And foundeſt caſuiſts doubt? Pope, 
DE'c1DENCE, dés“-sy-déns. n. .. [decidentia, 
W. 5 Bk b 
1. The quality of being ſhed, or of falling 

On. | : 

2. The act of falling away. 
Mien obſerving the decidence of their horn, do 
fall upon the conceit that it annually rotteth away, 
and ſucceſſively reneweth again. 
Wren Brown's Vulg. Err. 
DecrDes, d&-gt'-dar. 2. /. [from decide. ] 
I, One who determines cauſes. ; 
.. I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, 2 
- droll or a puppet, can be proper judges or 4eciders 
of controverly. 
The man is no ill decider in common caſes of 
property, where party is out of the queſtion. Swift. 


2. One who determines quarrels. 


% 


Watts. ' 


DECI'DUOUS, 


0 
4 


DEC 
os, d- -u -s. 


adj. Tdbeiduut, 
Lat.] Falling ; not perennial; not laſting | 
h the year. ; ö 

' _ 2 Ne perianthium, or calyx, s de- 
ciducus, with the flower. WP 1 9 — 

DscrpuoviNEss, dꝭ-eld-d-às-ufs. n. /. [from 

deciduons.} Aptneſs to fall; quality of fad- 

ing once à year. 1 Did. 

Ds/cimal, dès -mal. adj. [derimus, Lat.] 
Numbered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at moſt, four and twenty 

* decimal progreſſions, without confuſion. Locke. 

To DECIMATE, dés“- im- àt. v. a. [dectmus, 
Lat.] To tithe; to take the tenth. 

DECIMA' riox, dès“-sy-mà-shün. u. ſ. [from 
decimate. | 

1. A tithing ; a ſelection of every tenth by 
lot or otherwiſe. 3 8 

2. A election by lot of every tenth ſoldier, 


in a general mutiny, for puniſhment. 
By decimation and a tithed death, 


DECI'D 


— ö 


Take thou the deſtin'd tenth. Sbalop. 
A decimation I will ſtrictly make 4 
Of all who my Charinus did forſake ; | 
And of each legion each centurion ſhall die. 1 
Dryden. 
2 DECIPHER, dE-8?'-fur. v. a. [dechiffrer, 
Fr.] 


1. To explain that which is written in ci- 
phers : this is the common, uſe. 
Zelmane, that had the ſame character in ber 
. heart, could eaſily decipher it. Sidney. 
Aſſurance is writ in a private character, not to 
be read, nor underſtood, but by the conſcience, 
to which the ſpirit of God has vouchſafed to de- 
ciþber it. od ed South. 
2. To unfold; to unravel; to explain: as, 
. to decipher an ambiguous ſpeech. 
3. To write out; to mark down. in charac- 
ters. r | 
Could I give: you a lively repreſentation of 
- guilt: and horrour on this hand, and paint out 
eternal wrath and decipber eternal vengeance on 
the other, then might Lſhew you the condition 
of a ſinner hearing himſelf denied by Chriſt. Sat l. 
Then were laws of neceſſity invented, that fo 
every particular ſubject might find his principal 
aſure decipbered unto him, in the tables of his 
WS. | Locle. 


4. To ſtamp; to characteriſt; to mark. 


You are both decipher'd 

For villains mark d with rape. Sbaleſp. 
Deci'puERER, d&-si/-fer-ur, 2. ,. [from deci- 
Pber.] One who explains writings in cipher. 
Decr's10N, dE-sizh'-an. . . {from decide. 
1. Determination of a difference, or of 'a 
doubt. PLS bs | 

9 me time approaches, 
That will weith due deciſion make us know | 
What we {hall fay we have, and what we owe. 


Pleaſure and 
Have ears more deaf than adders to the voice 
Of any true deciffon/ tt Shakeſp. 
The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
fore of thetn, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a deciſeon, are fure arguments of the dignity 
and importance of it. '. Woodward. 
War is a direct appeal to God for the deciſion of 
foe diſpute, which can by no other means be de- 
termined. 


i 47 Atterbury. 
2. Determination of an event. 
Their arms are to the laſt deciſion bent, 
And fortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryden. 
3- It is uſed in Scotland for a narrative, or 
reports of the proceedings of the court of 


on there. 


Dacrsivx, d&-g7 -Slv. adj. [from decide.) UN 


— 


DEC 


1. Having the power of determining any dif- 
: ference; conclufive. - ö 
Such a reflection, though it carries 
2 det iſive in it, yet creates a mighty con- 
nce in his breaſt, and ſtrengthens him much 


in his opinion. 


| nothing 


mination on their ſide, and debe of the con- 
troverſy between vice and virtue. 


2, Having the power of ſettling any event. 
1 For on th' event, | 
Deciſzve of this bloody day, depends 
The fate of kingdoms. Philips. 
Dec1r'sivELy, d&-st'-81v-1F. adv. [from de- 
cifive.} In a conclufive manner. 
Dec1's1veEntss, dé-sb-stv-nis. #. ſ. {from 
deciſive.) The power of argument or evi- 


dence to terminate any difference, or ſet- 


tle an event. 
Dec1'sory, dé-s“-sür-Y. adi. [from decide. 
Able to determine or decide. * 
To DRCk, dek'. v. a. [decten, Dut.] 
I. To cover; to overſpread. | 
Fe miſts andexhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky or grey, 
In honour to the world's great Author, riſe! 
Whether to deck with clouds th* uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Rifing or falling, {till advance his praiſe. Milton. 
2. To dreſs; to array. | 2 
. Sweet ornament ! that decks a thing divine. 
Me Sbaleſd. 
Long may'ſt thou live to wail thy children's 
loss, 
And ſee another, as I ſee thee now, | 
Deck's in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. 
Shakeſþ. 
She ſets to work millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in 8 green ſhops weave the ſmooth- hair d 


» 
To dect her ſons, 
3. To adorn; to embelliſh. 
But direful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 
Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 


Spenſer. 


Now the dew with ſpangles dect'd the ground, 


A ſweeter ſpot of earth was never found. Dryden. 
The god ſhall to his vot'ries tell 
Each' conſcious tear, each bluſhing grace, 
That dect dear Eloiſa's face. Prior. 


Deck, deKk'. . /. [from the verb.) 
1. The floor of a — * 4 
I Her keel plows hell, 
And deck knocks heaven. Ben Jonſon, 
We have alſo raifed our ſecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our ordnance, trying on our 
nether overloop. Raleigh. 
If any, born and bred under deal, had no other 


information but what ſenſe affords, he would be 


- of opinion that the ſhip was as ſtable as a houſe. 


| | Glanville. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 


Bencath whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go. 


| Atterbury.” 
This they are ready to look upon as a deter- 


Rogers. | 


| 


; 


b 


Milton. 


ks 


DEC 


| What are his miſchiefs, conful ? You delaiw 


Againſt his manners, and corrupt your own. 
Ben Fonſon, 
3 ſplendid geclaimings of novices and men of 


. South. 

It is uſual for maſters to make thei i 
on both ſides of an argument. n 

Dreſs up all the virtues in the beauties of ora- 

tory, and declaim aloud on the praiſe of goodneſs. 

Watts.. 

DECLA'iMER, dé-klà'm-ür. n. /. [from de- 

claim.) One who makes ſpeeches with in- 
tent to move the paſſions. - 

_ Your Salamander is a perpetual declaimer againſt 

jealouſy. ' 22 Addiſon, 
DECLAMA'TION, dE-kla-mi'-shain. u. , [de- 

clamatio, Lat.] A diſcourſe addreſſed to 
the paſſions; an harangue; a ſet ſpeech; 

a 1 — 2 

e cauſe why declamations prevail ſo greatly 
is, for that men ſuffer themſelves to be deluded. * 
; Hooler. 
Thou mayeſt ive his anger, while thou 
makeſt uſe of he ns of Mo lines jon, 
Taylor. 
DECLAMA'TOR, dEk-kli-mY-tar, . .. Lat. j 
A declaimer; an orator; a rhetorician: 
{ſeldom uſed, | 
Who could, I ſay, hear this decloma- 
tor, without being fired at his noble zeal? Tatler. 
DECLAMATORY, de-kläm“-mä-tuͤr-y. adj, 

[declamatorius, Lat.] . 

1. Relating to the practice of declaiming; 
- pertaining to declamation ; treated in the 
manner of a rhetorician. 

This a while ſuſpended his interment, and 
became a declamatory theme amongſt the religious 
men of that age. Wotton. 

Appealing to the paſſions. hr 

He has run himſelf into his own declamatory 
way, and almoſt forgotten that he was now ſet- 
ting up for a moral poet. Dryden. 
DECLA'RABLE, dE-kla'-ribl. adj. [from de- 

clare.] Capable of proof. 

This is &«</arable from the beſt writers. Brown. . 
DECLARA'TION, dek-kl4-ra-shtn. n. /. from 

declare.] 

1. A proclamation or affirmation; open ex- 
preſſion; publication. 
His promiſes are nothing elſe but declarations, . 
| What God will do for the good of men. Hooker. . 
Though wit and learning are certain. and ha- 
| bitual perfections of the mind, yet the declaration - 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is ſub- 

je to a thouſand hazards. South, . 

There are no where ſo plain and full declarations . 
of mercy and love to the ſons of men, as are 
made in the goſpel, Tillotſon. 

2. An explanation of ſomething doubtful. . 
- Obſolete. | 

3. [In law.] Declaration C declaratio is pro- 
perly the ſhewing forth, or laying out, of 
an action perſonal in any ſuit, though it is 
uſed ſometimes for both perſonal and real 


2. 


At ſun-ſer to their ſhi make return, ' actions. Compell. _ 
And ſnore ſecure on decks al t morn. DECLA'RATIYE, . d&-klar'-4-tiy, 'adj, (from... 
I Dc Nad. | declare.) D hs 

2+ Pack of cards piled regularly on each | 1- Making declaration; explanatory...” 


other. 


Beſides x many other ſorts of ſtones are 
regularly ed: the amianthus, of parallel 
threads, as in the pile of velvet; and the ſele- 


nites, of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards. 
Dz'cxer, dék-kür. u. [7 [from deckt.] A 
dreſſer; one that apparels or adorns; a 
coverer, as a table-decker. © | 
v. 1. [declamo, 


To DECLAIM, de-klà m. 
Lat.) To harangue; to ſpeak to the paſ- 
ſions; to rhetoricate.; to ſpeak ſet orations. 


| 


The names of .things ſhould be. always taken 
from ſomething oblervably declarative' of their 


form or nature. Grew... 
2. Making proclamation. | * 
To this we may add the vox popully fo declara- 
tive on the ſame ſide. Swift. 
DECLA'KATORILY, wax Bebe = 
| [from declaratory.) In the form of a de- 
claration ; not in a:decretory form. ; 
Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Franciſcus 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the 
ſame, _ Brown's Fung. Err, 


— N = f 
- | 4 
Pl ky . 


þ DECLA'R&n- ; 


. 2— — — 
— — — .. — — 


"* per occaſion, would not {ail to declare ourfelves, 


DxecLa'sER, de-klà“-rür. x. /. [from declare.) 


Juso baſe devlen/ion. 


DEC 
LECLARATORY, . adj. [from | 


acciare.] Affirmative ;- expreſſive ; not de- 

-- cretory ; not promiſſory, but expreſſing 

ſomething before promiſed or decrecd. 

Thus, a declaratory law, is a new act con- 
firming a former law. 

"Theſe bleſſings are not only declaratory of the 


| E leuſure and intention of God towards them, 
- but likewif 


iſe of the natural tendency of the thing. 
| Tillotſon. 
To DECLARE, d&-kli'r. v. a. [declaro, Lat.] 
1. To clear; to free from obſcurity : not in 
uſe. FT. | 
To declare this a little, we muſt aſſume that 
the ſurſaces of ſuch bodies are exactly 3 
| . 1 
2. To make known; to tell evidently and. 
apenly. 939 | 
it hath been d-c/ared unto me of you, that there 
. are contentions among you. 4 Cor. i. 11. 
The ſun by certain ſigns decleres © - 
Both when the ſouth projects a ſtormy day, 


And when:thezlearing-north will puff the clouds 
Dryden's ri. 


Decl ere his glory among the Heathen, 3 


* Away. 


3- To publiſh ; to proclaim. 


10 | 1 Chron. Xvi. 24. 

4. To ſhew in open view; to ſhew an opi- 
nion in plain terms. | | 
In Czſar's army ſomewhat the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declare themſelves 
in its but only demanded a diſcharge. Bacon. 
We are a conſiderable body, who, upon a pro- 


Audi. 
To DECLA'rE, dé-klä'r. v. n. To make a de- 
claration ; to proclaim ſome reſolution or 
opinion, or favour or oppoſition : with 
for or againſt. 
The internal f;culties of will and underſtand- 
Ang deoreeing and declaring againſt them. Taylor. | 
God is faid not to have left himſelf without 
witneſs in the world; there being ſomething | 
fixed in the nature of men, that will be ſure to 
teſtify and declare for him. South's Sermons, 
Ike fawning courtiers, for ſucceſs they wait; 
And then come ſmiling, and declare for fate. 
24 : | Dryden. 
Decra'xRMRNr, dE-kli'r-mEnt. a. . {from 
declare.) Diſcovery; declaration; teſti- 
mony. 
Cryſtal will calefy into electricity; that is, 
into a power to attrad ſtraws, or light bodies; 
ahd convert the needle freely placed, which is a 
declarement of very different parts. Brown. 


A proclaimer; one that makes any thing 
DecLEtns10N, dé-klén“-shün. 2. J. [declina- 
tio, Lat.] 
x, Tendency from a greater to a leſs degree 
_ of excellence. 0 ; 
A beiuity-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Een in the afternoon of her beſt days, | 
-  $educ'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
| ©, Shabeſs, Rich, III. 
Take the picture of a man in the greenneſs 
and yivacity.of his youth, and in the latter date 
and declenſion of his drooping years, and you will 
- ſcarce kno it to belong to the ſame perſon. 


P- . , © South's Sermons. 
a. Declination ; d S 

We may reaſonably allow as much for the de- 
Jenſion of the land from that place to the ſea, as 


4 


3. Toflexion 3 manner of changing nouns. © - 
© Declen/ion is only the variation or change of | 
the termination of a noun, whilſt it continues to 


_ Burnet's Theery. | Sons at 
father ſhould be as a ward to the ſon. 


— 


DEC 
Decur'xABLE, d&-klV-nibl. adj. [from de- 


cline.] Having variety o terminat ons: 


as, a declinaile oun. 


clinatio, Lat.] q 


i. Deſcent ; change from a better to a worſe 
ſtate ; diminution of vigour;  decay- 
The queen, hearing of the declination of a mo- 
narchy, took it ſo ill, as ſhe would never after 
hear of his ſuit. - , Bacon. 
Two general motions all animations have, that 
is, their beginning and increaſe; and two more, 
that is, their ſtate and declination, 
bin ay 15 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Hope waits upon the flow'ry prime; 
And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time : 
Of geclination or decay. + Walter. 
2. The act of bending down: as, a declina- 
tion of the head. x 


3. Variation from reditude ; oblique mo- 


tion; obliquity. | | 5 

Suppoſing there were a declination of atoms, yet 
will it not effect what they intend ; for then they 
do all decline, ind ſo there will be no more con- 
| courſe than if they did perpendicularly deſcend. 


Ray. 


This declination of atoms in their deſcent, was 

itſelf either neceſſary or voluntary. Bentley. 
4. Deviation from moral rectitude. 

Thar a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and 
repent of every declination and violation of the 
rules of juſt and honeſt, this right reaſon, diſ- 
courſing upon the ſtock of its own principles, 
could not but infer. South's Sermons. 

3+ Variation from a fixed point. 

"There is no declination of latitude, nor variation 
of the elevation of the pole, notwithſtanding 
what ſome have aſſerted. Woodward. 
6. In navigation.) The variation of the 

needle from the direction to north and 
ſouth. | 


7. Un aſtronomy.] The declination of a ſtar, 
we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from the equa- 
tor. > Brown. 


-—— = 


8. [In grammar. ] The declenſion or inflexion 


of a noun through its various terminations. 
9. Declination of a Plane [in dialling] is an 


arch of the horizon, comprehendedeither | 


between the plane and the prime vertical 
circle, if .accounted from the eaſt or weſt ; 


or elſe between the meridian and the plane, 


if accounted from the north or ſouth. 
| | Harris. 
DzcLixA'ToR, dE-kli-ni'-thr, 1. , from 
DECLY1NAToORY, dé-klin-A“-tür-F. . decline. 
An inſtrument in dialling, by which the 


of planes are determined. Chambers. 
There are ſeveral ways to know the ſeveral 
planes; but the readieſt is by an inſtrument called 

__ a dedlinatory, fitted to the variation of your place. 


2 DECLINE, d&-klt'n. v. ». [declino, Lat.] 
1. To 8 e t 
And then with kind embraces, tempting kiſſes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, * 

Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd.  Sbakeſp. 
2. To deviate; to run into obliquities. 


after many, to wreſt judgment. Exodus, xxiii. 2. 
3. To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 
4. To fink ; to be impaired ;- to decay. Op- 

poſed to improvement or exaltation. 
ect age, and fathers declining, the 
Shakeſp. 

They Il be by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What's done i th* capitol; who 's like to riſe, 


* Gignify the ſamething. Clarke's Latin Grammar. | Who thrives, and who declines. 


* 
. * * 1 2 * 


: 
_ 


OY 4. 


_ 


_ Shakeſp. 


V 


* 


— f - . - 


Moxon. 


DEcLINnaA'TION, / dek-klſ-na'-zhan. 1. /. La 


declination, reelination, and inclination 


| 


| 


. 


DEC 


NY etimes nations will decline ſ. 
e which is reaſon, that 2 
Fut juſtice, an! ſome fatal curſe annex'q 
Leprives them of their outward liberty. Mt 
| That empire muſt decline, _ 


Whoſe chief ſupport and ſine ws are of coin. 


W, alles, 
Ens, 
Denlam, 


wrong, 4 


And nature, which all acts of life deſ 
Not like ill poets, in the laſt Ace. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalis appears; 
He looks the prop of my dicliuing years 'D 4 
R 1 Autumnal warmth declines 4 an 
Ere heat is quite decay'd, or cold begun. 
Faith and morality are dec be, ma 22 
God, in his wiſdom, hath been plealed to load 
our declining Fears with many ſufferings, with if. 
eaſes, and decays of nature. Sroift 
To DECLINE, d&-kli'n. v. a. g 
1. To bend downward; to bring down. 
And now fair Pho bus gan decline in haſte 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale, Spenſer 
And leaves the ſemblance of a lover, fiit 
In melancholy deep, with head dee, 
And love- dejected eyes. Thomſun, 
2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe ; to be cau- 
ious of. 
He had wiſely declined that argument, though 
in their common ſermons they gave it. Clarendu, 
Since the muſes do invoke my pow'r, 
I ſhall no more decline that ſacred bow'r, 
Where 'Gloriana, their great miſtreſs, lies. Wall, 
Though I the buſineſs did deciine, 
Yet I contriv'd the whole deſign, 
And ſent them their petition. Denben, 
If it ſhould be ſaid that minute bodies are in- 


diſſoluble, becauſe it is their nature to be ſo, that 


would not be to render a reafon of the thing pro- 
- Poled, but, in effect, to decline rendering any. Boyle, 
Could Caroline have been captivated with the 


glories of this world, ſhe had them all laid before 


her; but ſhe generouſly declined them, becauſe ſhe 
ſaw the acceptance of them was inconſiſtent with 
religzon. | Addiſon, 
Whatever they judged to be moſt agreeable or 
diſagreeable, they would purſue or decline. Atterh, 
3. To modify a word by various termina- 
tions; to inflet. 
+ You decline muſa, and conſtrue Latin, by the 
Help of a tutor, or with ſome Engliſh tranſlation. 
| { | Watts. 
DEcL1'xE, d&-kIVn. x. /. [from the verb.] The 
ſtate of tendency to the leſs or the worſe; 
diminution ; decay. Contrary to increaſe, 
improvement, or elevation. 
Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed, 
From its decline determin'd to recede. Prior. 
"Thoſe fathers lived in the decline of literature. 
3 112 | Swift, 
DECLTVIT , d&-kliv'-I-tF, Ns 2 declivis, 
Lat.] Inclination or obliquity reckoned 
downwards; gradual deſcent, not preci- 
pitous or perpendicular; the contrary to 
acchvity. | | 
Rivers will not flow unleſs upon declivity, and 
their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 
ſurface, ſo that they may run upon a deſcent. 
I found myſelf within my depth; and the derli- 
vity was ſo ſmall, that I walked near a mile beſore 
I got to the ſhore. Gulliver t Travels. 


Neither ſhalt th | DzcL1'vovs, d&-klt-vas. adj. [deelivis, Lat. 
. Neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline 


Gradually deſcending; not precipitous ; 
not perpendicularly ſinking ; the contrary 
to acclivous; moderately ſeep. - 
To DECO'CT, dE-kdk't. v. a. [decoguo, de- 
cotum, Lat.]. 3 
1. To prepare by boiling for any uſe; to 
"digeſt in hot water. W 
Sena loſeth its windineſs by d-cofting ; and ſub- 


tile or windy ſpirits are taken off by incenſion ar 
evaporation. | Bacon. 
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digeſt by the heat of the ſtomach. 


* "There the 


decor, and doth the food prepare; 
here ſhe diſtributes it to ev * 


ve in; 


here ſhe expels what ſhe may fitly ſpare. Dave. 


3. To boil in water, ſo as to draw the ſtrength 
” or virtue of any thing. 


The longer malt or herbs are dacocted in liquor, 
the clearer it 1s. | Bacon, 


8 
or invigorate 
N uſe. wh * ; | 
_ » Can ſodden water, their barley broth, 

- Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat? ShaZ. 
Dxzcocr1BLE, d&-kdk'-tibl. adj. [from decod.) 
- That which may be boiled, or prepared by 

boiling. D 

Deco cT10N, 


de-Kök'-shdn. u. J Been, 


Lat. 
1. 21 act of boiling any thing, to extract its 
virtues. | | 
In infuſion” the longer it is, the greater is the 
of the grols body that goeth into the liquor; 
lat in deeoHtion, though more goeth forth, yet it 
either purgeth at the top, or ſettleth at the 1 
n 2 acon, 
The lineaments of a white lily will remain after 
the ſlrongeſt decottion. Arbutbnot. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 
| They difti] their huſbands land 
In decedtions ; and are mann'd 
With ten emp'rics, in their chamber 
Lying for the ſpirit of amber. Ben Fonſor. 


If the plant 'be boiled in water, the ſtrained li- | 


quor is called the deco#ion of the plant. Arbuthnot. 


To boil up to a conſiſtence; to ftrengthen | 
by boiling ; this is no proper 
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| 


Deco'cruvre, d&-kok'-tar.' n. /. [from de- 


co#.] A ſubſtance drawn by decoction. 
DEecoLLA'TION, de'-kol-la”-shun, u. J. [decvl- 
latio, Lat.] The act of beheading. 
He, by a decollation of all hope, annihilated his 
mercy: this, by an immoderaucy thereof, deſtroy- 
ed his juſtice. Brown. 


Decouro'sirE, dE kim-p3z”-lt, adj. decom- 


pofitus, Lat.] Compounded a ſecond time; 
— with things already compo- 
e. | 
*  Decompoſites of three metals, or more, are too 
long to inquire of, except there be ſore compo- 
ſitions of them already obſerved. _ Bacon. 
DEcomeosrT1ON, dè-kôm-pö-zlsh“-ùüUn. 7. /. 
[decompoſitus, Lat.) The act of compound- 
ing things already compounded. . 
We conſider what happens in the compoſitions 
and decompoſitions of ſaline particles. 


[detompono, Lat.] 
. 10 compoſe of things already compound- 
end to compound a ſecond time; to form 

by a ſecond compoſition. | n 


Nature herſelf doth in che bowels of the earth | 


make decompoind:d bodies, as we ſee in vitriol, 
- - Einnabar, and even in ſulphur itſelf. 
When a word ſtands for a very complex idca, 
hat i campounded and decompounded, it is not eaſy 

for men to form and retain that idea exactly. 
| Locke, 


Boyle. | 
2 DECOMPO'UND, de-kom-pou'nd. v. a. 


5 oyle. | 


I If the violet, blue, and green be intercepted, the 


remaining yellow, orange, and red will compound 
upon the Paper an orange; and then, if the in- 
. tercepted colours be let paſs, they will fall upon 
compounded orange, and, together with it, 
decompound a white, > wg 
2. To reſolve a compound iato ſimple parts. 
This is a ſenſe that has of late crept irre- 
gularly into chymical books. | 
Deconmro'ux, d&=kim-pou'nd. ad. [from 
the verb.] Compoſed of things or words 


already. compounded ; compounded a ſe- 


. cond time. 


* | | Jars rather, to berrow a term 
* > 1411 5 2 | 88 


ed 


; Newton. | 


| 


The pretended falts and fulphur are fo far from | 


6 
ba 


: 


; DEC | 
ofthe pound bodics, made up of 


mmarians, decom 
the whole metal and the menſtruum, or other ad- 

ditaments employed to diſguiſe it. Boyle. 
No body ſhould uſe any compound or Jecompound 


of the ſubſtantial verbs. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


DE'coRAMENT, d&k'-k&-ri-m#nt. 7. , (from 
decorate.) Ornament; *mbelliſhment. Di&. 


To DECORATE, dek'-kd-rat. v. a. [decoro, 
Lot, To adorn; to embelliſh; to beau- 
tify. | Ny 
DecorA'TION, d&k-k&-rX-shim. 2. ſ. [from 
diecorate.] Ornament; embelliſhment; added 
beauty. | 
The enſigns of virtues contribute to the orna- 
ment of figures; ſuch as the decorations belonging 
to the liberal arts, and to war. Dryden. 
This helm and heavy buckler I can ſpare, ' 
As only dccorations of the war: 
So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. Dryden. 
Dzcorg'TOR, dEk-k&-ri'-tor. n.f/. fi om de- 
corate.) An adorner ; an embelliſher. Dz@. 
Dxtco'rous, dE-kd'-rus. adj. [decorus, Lat.] 
Decent ; ſuitable — a A becom- 
ing; proper; befitting ; ſeemly. 
A by nn td, E reſpect Ar God, that 
he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 
triflingeſt things himſclf, without any inferiour or 
| ſubordinate miniſter. Ray, 
To DECO'RTICATE, d&-kor'-ti-kat, v. A. 
[decortico, Lat] To diveſt of the bark or 
huſk ; to huſk; to peel; to ſtrip. 
Take great barley, dried and decorticated, after 
it is well waſhed, and boil it in water, Arbuthnet. 
DtrcorTica'T1ON, dE-kor'-ti-ki-shan. 2. / 
from decorticate.] The act of ſtripping the 
bark or huſk. . | 
DECO'RUM, d&-k6'-rim. n. /. [Lat.] De- 
cency ; behaviour contrary to licentiouſ- 
neſs, contrary to levity; ſeemlineſs. 
If your maſter 
\ Would have a queen his beggar, you muſt tell him 


That majeſty, to keep dceorum, mult | 


No lefs beg than a kingdom. Shakeſp. 
Il am far from 2 9 ſimplicity, which is 
bold to treſpaſs in points of d:corum, Wetton. 
Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 20% 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
"The better Tort ſhall ſet before *em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. Prior, 


Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, 
obliged to external decorum : a profligate life and 
character ſhould not be a means of advancement. 


He kept with princes due decorum, 
Vet never ſtood in awe before em. , Swift, 


To DECOYY, d&-koy”. v. a. [from ee, Dut. 


to draw into a ſnare. 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who offered to 
decoy ner companions into the ſnare, L Eftrange. 
Decey d by the fantaſtic blaze, | 
No loſt, and now renew'd, he ſinks abſorpt, 
Rider and horſe. Themſon. 
Deco'r, dE-koy'. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Al- 
lurement to miſchiefs; temptation. | 
The Devil could never have had ſuch numbers, 
had he not uſed {ome as decoys to enſnare others. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


Theſe exuberant productions of the earth be- 
came a continual deccy and ſnare: they only excited 
and ſomented luſts. Mood ward. 


An old dramdrinker is the Devil's decoy. Berkley. } 


Du co'vDu cx, dé-koy-dük. 2. /. A duck that 
lures others. e een 

- There is a ſort of ducks, called dec that 

will bring whole flights of fowl to their retire, 

ments, where are conveniencies made for catching 

them. 9 ps Mortimer. 

„ DECREASE, dE-kre's. wv. 2. Iderreſco, 


HFleav'n had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy. 
 ToDECRE'E, d&-kre, v. a. To doom or aſſign 


Swift. | 


a cage.] To lure into a cage; to entrap ; | 


DEC 


From the moon is the of feaſts, a light that 
decreaſeth in her * 


Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart annuall 
increaſeth the weight of one drachm; after which, 
in the ſame proportion, it decreaſeth, 

Brown's V1 Errours, 

When the ſun comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creaſe and decregſe but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton. 

To DECRE ASE, de- xre's. v. a, To make leſs ; 
to diminiſh. 
* He did diſhonourable find 
Thoſe articles, which did our ſtate decreaſe. Dan. 

Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, 
That might decreaſe their preſent tore. Prior. 
Heat increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balſam, and honey; and thereby decreaſes 
their reſiſtance, Newton, 

DecrE'AsE, dE-kre's. n. , [from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs; decay.  * 

By weak'ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, ' 

See thy decreaſe, and haſten to thy tomb, - Prior, 
2. The wain ; the time when the viſible face 
of the moon grows leſs. 

See in what time the ſeeds, ſet in the increaſe of 
the moon, come to a certain height, and how they 
differ from thoſe that are ſet in the decreaſe of the 
moon. 


To DECREE, d#-krP. v. . [decretum, Lat. ] 


= eſtabliſh by law; to determine; to re- 
OIVE. 

They ſhall fee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall not 
underſtand what God in his counſel hath decreed 
of him. | f * den, iv. 

Father eternal ! thine is to decree; 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do thy will. 
Milton. . 
Had heay'n decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 
Dryd. K 


by a decree. 
Thou ſhalt alſo decree a thing, and it ſhall be 
eſtabliſhed. Job. 
The king their father, 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed 
His ſceptre to the younger. Rive, . 


DEcrEt't, d&kre/ u. /. [decretum, Lat. 
1. An edict; a law. 
Ik you deny me, fie upon. your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Shak... 
There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, that 
all the world ſhould be taxed. - Luke, ii. 1. 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee? Dry. 
Ihe Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; ht 
rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt: and the 
folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, is the 
cauſe of human calamity. . Broome, . 


2+ An eſtabliſhed rule. 


for the lightning of the thunder. ob, xxvili. 
3. A determination of a.. ſuit, , or, litigated 


| cauſe. - 


4. In canon law.] An ordinance, which ia 
enacted by the pope himſelf, by and with 
the advice of his cardinals in council aſſem- 
bled, without being conſulted by any one 

. thereon. _  Ajliffe's Parergon, 

DEe'crEMENT, dEk'-kre-ment, u. ſ. [decremen- 
tum, Lat.] Decreaſe ; the ſtate of growing 
leſs ; the quantity loſt by decreaſing. ey 

Il pon the tropick, and firſt deſcenſion from our 
ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible ol declination ; but 
declining farther, our decrement accelerates: we ſet 
pace, and in our laſt days precipitate intogour 

+ graves. © bene V ahoar Eos 


Rocks, mountains, and the other of | 
the earth, ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow 
25 „„ © Woodward, 


Lat.] To grow lcfs ; to be diminiſhed, 


* 2 
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= | " / * 


| lower and lower. 


* 


Bacon. 


When he made a decree for the rain, and a way | 


To make an edict; to appoint by edict; 


/ 


ol 
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— 
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0 ceaſed to erackle in the fire. 


gun 
Decaz'sckxr, dé-krés“sént. adj. [from de- 


: 1. Judicial; definitive. | 


| . 2. Critical; in which there is ſome definitive 


DEC 

DECRE'PIT, dz xx - It. adj. [deerepitus, | 
Lat.] Waſted and worn out with age; in 

the laſt ſtage of decay. 

| Decrepit miſer! baſe, ignoble wretch! Shake. | 
Of men's lives, in this decrepit age of the world, 
many exceed ſourſcore, and ſome an wag 20" 

» * | . eig * 
This is decrepit, and the bell goeth for him: 
whe erder that — be choſen a pope of freſh 
years. Bacon. 

Decrepit ſuperſtitions, and ſuch as had their na- | 

tivity in times beyond all hiſtory, are freſh in the 


obſervation of many heads. Brown's Yulg, Err. 


And from the north to call 
| * Winter. Milton. 
Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Denbam. 


Proppꝰ d on his ſtaff, and ſtooping as he gocs, 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow d brows; 
The god, in this dit form array d. 
The gardens enter d, and the fruits ſur vey d. . | 
The charge of witchcraft inſpires people with a 
malevolence towards thoſe poor decrepit parts of 
dur ſpecies, in whom human nature is ed by 
anfirmicy.and datage. Addiſon. 
To DECRE'PITATE, d&krip/-l+tit. v. a. 
[decrepo, Lat.] To calcine falt till it has 


So will it come to paſs in a pot of falt, although * 
Leerepitated. | Brown's Y ulgar Errears. . 
DECREPITATION, (E-krep-ta”-than. u. [. 
(from decrepitate.) The crackling noiſe, 
which ſalt makes, when put over the fire 
in a crucible. Quincy. 
DECRE/PITNESS, nd. ＋ from 
DEecrE'eiTUDE, dé-krép-I-tùd. crepit. ] 
The laſt ſtage of decay; the laſt effects of 


| 


old age. | | 
Mother earth, in this her barrenneſs and decre- | 


Fitage of age, can procreate ſuch ſwarms of curi- | 
ous engines Bentley. 


creſcens, Lat.] Growing leſs; being in a 
fate of decreaſe. | 
D#e'/crETAL, d&-kr&-til. adj. [decretum, Lat.) 
Appertaining to a decree ; containing a 
decree. | 
A decretal epiſtle is that which the pope 
either by himſelf, or elſe by the advice of his car- 
dinals; and this muſt be on his being conſulted by 
ſome particular perſon or perſons thereon. 


lige Parergon. | 


A 
De'CRETAL, d&-kre'-tal. n. J. [from the ad- 


ective. OF dè-kù - ryd — 
5 s or ediQs; a body Drcu'Riox, dE-k n. 1. ſ. [decurio, Lat.] 
+, 2 of decree FA. ad A 8 over ten; an officer ſubor- 
#1 g , 1; I 
£ The ſecond & wall dinate to the centurion. 
Were 3 wa Kuma | : He inſtituted decurions through both theſe colo- 


Of avs, of judgments, and of decretali. Spenſer. | 
a. The collection of the pope's decrees. ä 
Traditions and decretals were made of equal 


force, and as authentical as the ſacred charter itſelf. 
Howel's Vocal Foreſt: | 


Dr“casrisr, de-xrè-tist. 1. J. [from decree.] 


One that ſtudies or profeſſes the know- | 


ledge of the decretal. | 
I The decretifis had their riſe and beginning under 
. the reign of the emperor Frederick Barbaroſſa. 
1285 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Dz'caxrToORY, duk krè-tùr- ry. adj. [from 


decree.] * .: 


| 


I bere are lenitives that friendſhip will apply, 
before it will be brought to the decretory rigours of 
a condemning ſentence. bs Sermons, 


The motions of the moon, f { to be mea- 


| Dzcvu'xs10N, ds-kür'-shün. n=. . [decurſus, 


; 


— —y W = 
* 


DEC 
DrestAr, d&-kil'-M. 2. /. (from deery.1 Cla- | 


morous cenſure z haſty, or noiſy condem- 
nation; concurrence in uring any 
thing. ; | 
To DECRY', dE-krY. v. a. [decrier, Fr.] To 
cenſure; to blame clamorouſly; to clamour 
againſt, | 
Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, 


ry I 


DED 


To DEDE'CORATE, d&-dt'13.,44 „ 
[degecore, Lat.] To diſgrace ; to bin, . 
reproach upon. $ 4 

DzDtcorA'TION, de-dEk-k&-r3” hn 
{from dedecorate.] The act of diferacin.” 
diſgrace. 17 D 

'DEDE'COROUS, d&-dEk'-k&-ris. adj. * 


| dedecys, 
Lat.] Diſgraceful; reproachful 4 


„ 


That for ſmall errours they Whole plays der y. Dryd. 

Thoſe meaſures, which are extolled by one half 

of the kingdom, are naturally «cried by the other. 
* Aalen. 

They applied themſelves to leſſen their autho- | 


rity, decried them as hard and re- 
, ſtraints. | Rogers. 
x Quacks and i are ſtill cantioning us to 


to make more way for their own. \ $xvifh. - 
Decv/mBtncr, d&kim'-ben-sF. & cumbe, 
Lat.] The act of lying down; the poſture 
of lying down. | LES LL 
This muſt come to paſs, if we hold opinion they 


ſtation is properly no relt, but one kind of motion. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Not conſidering the ancient manner of decum- 
bency, he imputed this geſture of the beloved diſ- 
pen unto ruſticity, or an act of incivility. 


Brown's Vulgar Error,. 


Dez cu'/mBIiTURE, dé-küm - bl-tür. x. /. Ifrom 
| 


decumbo, Lat.] | 
1. The time at which a man takes to his bed 
in a diſeaſe. e 
2. [In aſtrology.) A ſcheme of the heavens 
erected for that time, by which the prag- 


wered. 

If but a-mile ſhe travel out of town, 
The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 
And lucky moment: if her eye but akes, 
Or itches, its Jecumbiture ſhe takes. 
D#/cvyLe, dEk'-lpl. adj. [decuplus, Lat.] Ten- 
fold ; theſame number ten times repeated. 

Man's length, that as, a perpendicular from the 
vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is decuple unto his 

rofundity; that is, a direct line between the 

reaſt and the ſpine. Brown's Fulgar Errourt. 

Suppoſing there be a thouſand ſorts of inſects 
in this iſland, if the ſame * r holds between 
the inſects of England and of the world, as be- 
tween plants domeſtick and exotick, that is, near 
a decuple, the ſpecies of inſects will amount to ten 


* 


Lat.] The act of running down. 
What is decayed by that decurfion of waters, is 
ſupplied by the terrene fæces which water brings. 
DecurTA'TION, d&kir-ti'-shfin. n. ,. [de- 
curtatio, Lat.] The act of cutting ſhort, or 
ſhortening. | KF 
To DECU'SSATE, deE-kts'-8At. v. a. [decuſſo, 
Lat.] To interſe& at acute angles. 
Ĩ is it performs by the action of a notable muſ- 
cle on each ſide, having the form of the letter X, 
. of many fibres, decuſſating one another 
* ery” | 


bange. N : 
Dzcvussa'T1OnN, d&-kiz-sY”-shan. [from de- 
cufſate.] The act of croſling ; ftate of being 

croſſed at unequal angles. 50S 

Though there be decuſſation of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and ſo the image of the object 
in the retina, or bottom of the eye, be inverted ; 


med by ſevens, and the critical or deeretory days, | doth not the obje& appear inverted, but in 
end on that number. dee, Er. : 


beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats only | 


Decuv'mBENCE, dE-kim'-bens. bs JS. [de- 


lie not down, and enjoy no decumbence at all; for 


noſticks of recovery or death are diſco- | 


Dryden, | 


DevexT!TION, di-den-tish "fn, » 2 * 


-dentitio, Lat.] Loſs or ſhedding of 
Solon divided life into ten ——— 
in every one thereof a man received ſome ſeuſihle 
| mutation: in the firſt is gedentition, or falling of 
teeth. Brown's Fuizar Errure 
n ded'-y-kit, v. a. (ddt 
at. 1 
1. To devote to ſome divine power; to coo. 
ſecrate and ſet apart to ſacred uſes, 
21 A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick Jove, 
And to his fon Alcides. Shen 
The princes offered for dedicabing the altar, A 
the day that it was anointed. Numb. vii. 10, 
Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended nam: 
We rais'd, and dedicate,this wond'rous frame. Dry!, 
. To appropriate ſolemnly to any perſon or 
purpoſe. 
| There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſclyes. Shake, 
| Ladics, a gen'ral welcome from his grace 
Salutes you all : this night he dedicates 
To fair content and you. ba lch 
He went to learn the profeſſion of a ſoldicr, ts 
which he had de licated himſelf. Clarenin. 
Bid her inſtant wed, 
And quiet dedicate her remnant life 
To the juſt duties of an humble wife. 
3. To inſcribe to a patron. 
He compiled ten elegant books, and d:di:at/ 
them to the lord Burghley. Peachen, 


Dz"DicaTE, ded'-y-kit. adj. [from the verb. 
Conſecrate; devote; dedicated, appro- 
pnate, | 

| Pray'rs from preſerved ſouls, 

From faſting maids, whoſe names are d:dicat: 
To nothing temporal. Shale, 

This tenth part, or tithe, being thus aſſigned 
unto him, leavcth now to be of the nature of the 
other nineparts, which are given us for our worldly 
neceſſities, and becometh as a thing dedicae and 
appropriate unto God. Spelman, 


Depica'TiON, ded-$-ki-shin. . / (dedicatin 
Lat.] 


Prix, 


| x. The act of dedicating to any being or pur- 


poſe ;z conſecration ; Tolemn appropriation. 
It cannot be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been ſo curious as to trouble biſhops 
with placing the firſt ſtone in the churches; or 
ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, ts 
make any great ado for their dedication. Hoolen 
Among publick ſolemnities there is none ſo glo- 
| Tious as that under the reign of king Solomon, 2: 
the dedication of the temple. Adder 
2. An addreſs to a patron. 
Proud as Apollo on his forked hill, 
Sat, full-blown Bufo, puff'd by ev'ry quill; 
Fed by ſoft dedication all day long, 
Horace and he went hand in hand in ſong. Pt: 
Devica'ror, d&d'-$-ki-thr. 1. J. (from de. 
dicate.) One who inſcribes bis work to 4 
patron with compliment and ſervility. 
Leave dang*rous truths to unſucceſsful fatires, 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Popes 
De'picaTory, did'-y-k3-tir-F. adj. (from r 
dicate.] Compoſing a dedication ; compli 
mental ; adulatory, a 
Thus I ſhould begin my epiſtle, if it were 2 4. 


its right or natural poſture, Ray. 


| 


dicatory one ; it is a friendly letter. . 
| a WENDY . DEep1'T105 
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DE D 
Dor rien, &8-dish'-tin. 1. /. [deditio, Lat.] 


*- 


The act of yielding up any thing; ſurren- 
it was not a complete conqueſt, but rather 2 
Ades upon terms and capitelations agreed be- 
- eween the conqueror and the conquered. Hale. 
Ts DEDU CE, d -dùsꝰ. v. a. [deduco, Lat.] 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries, 
from one time or one event to another. 
I will d:duce him from his cradle, through the 
and lubric waves of _ —.— court, till he 
wed in the h of f. : 
Fro rg r Wetton Buck. | 
O goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 
From the dire —— in its early times? Pope. 
4. To form a regular chain of conſequential | 
| tions. 
Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of dedrcing 
unknown truths from principles already known: 
IP | Loc le. 
3. To lay down in regular order, ſo as that 
the following ſhall naturally riſe from the 
foregoing. h 
Lend me your ſong, ye nightingales! oh pour 
The mazy-running foul of melody 
Into my varied verſe ! while I deduce, | 
From the firſt note the hollow cuckoo Logs, 2 
The fymphony of ſpring. ©» Thomſon, 
DEDpu' CEMENT, d ANe-mönt. ne. /. [from 
deduce.) The thing deduced ; the collection 
of reaſon ; conſequential propoſition, 
Praiſe and-prayer are his due worſhip, and the 
reſt of thoſe deducements which I am confident are 
the remote effects of revelation. Dryden. 
Depv'crsLE, dE-di'-slbl. adj. [from deduce.) 
Collectible by reaſon; conſequential ; diſ- 
coverable from principles laid down. 
The condition, although deducible from many 
grounds, yet ſhall we evidence it but from few. 
. | + © "Brown's Yulg. Err. 


The general charaQer of the new earth is pa- | 


radifaical ; and the particular character, that it 

_ hath no ſea: and both are apparently deducible 
from its formation. | Burnet. 
Sa far, therefore, as conſcience reports any thing 
agreeable to or deducible from theſe, it is to be 

- heatkened to. ! 10-3455 | South. 
All properties of a triangle depend on, and are 
deducible from, the complex idea of three lines, in- 

_ cluding a ſpace. 7 {a1} ; . + Locke, 
Drpu'civz, ' d&-dW-siv.' adj. [from deduce.) 
Performing the act of deduction. Dz8. | 
To DEDUCT, dE-ditk't. v. a. {deduco, Lat.] 
1. To ſubtract; to take away; to cut off; 
to defalcate. 1 nn 
We dadus from the computation of our years | 
chat part of our time which is ſpent in incogitancy 
of infancy. -  _ | Norris. 
t. To ſeparate; to diſpart ; to divide. Now 


not in uſe. 
Haring yet, in his ded»2cd fpright, | 
Some ſparks remaining of that arts a Spenſ. 
Dzpu'crion,d&-Jbk'-shan.n./.[dedu#2io, Lat.] 
1. Conſequential collection; conſequence ; | 
Propoſition drawn from principles pre- 
miſed. | ' 
Out of 
by ſame kind of conſequence; as by long circuit | 
of dedudtion it may be that even all truth, out of | 
any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 
Bet before you the moral law. of God, with ſuch 
deduction⸗ 2 it 3 Saviour hath drawn, or 
. Ont own.reafon, well informed, can make. Duppa. 
That by diderſity of motions we ſhould ſ — — 
; things not reſembled by them, we muſt attribute 
to ſome ſecret dedujon; but what this d:du2ion 
Hould be, or what med; ns this knowledge i 
* p WAAT me S ZNO) 18 
1 bark as ignorance. Sten 
* * ve experiments together in ſuch 
a way, and made ſuch dans from them, as I 
| have not hitherto met with, | 


" LF 's 
| ©" Doyle. | 
. * N | Aue DUET 


* 


L 
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Zripture ſuch duties may be deduced; | 


DEE 


All eroſs and diſtaſteful humours are either ex- 
| Ay, or by clear conſequence and d:&u&ion, for- 
idden in the New Teſtament. 
A reflection ſo obvious, that natural inſtin&t 
ſeems to have ſuggeſted it even to thoſe who never 
much attended to deductians of reaſon. Rogers. 
2. That which is deducted ; defalcation. | 
Bring then theſe bleflings to a tri account; 
Make fair dedut#ions ; fee to what they mount. 
i Pope. 
Dzpu'crivr, d&-dik'-tiv. adj. [from dedu#.)] 
Deducible ; that which is or may be de- 
duced from a poſition premiſed. | 
All knowledge of cauſes is deductive; for we 
know none by {imple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their effects. GL:nwille. 
Depvu'cTivELyY, dE-dak'-tiv-IF. adv. [from 
deduftive.) Conſequentially; by regular de- 
duction 3 by a regular train of ratiocination. 
There is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in our 
days, which is not either directly expteſſed, or de- 
ducti vely contained, in this work. - J 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
DEED, dE'd. n. / [dæd, Sax. daed, Dut.] 
1. Action, whether good or bad; thing done. 
From loweſt place when virtuous things proceed, 
The place is dignified by th' doer's deed. Shakeſp. 
The monſter nought replied; for words were 


vain, 
And deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain, Dryd. 
The ſame had not conſented to the council and 
deed. Luke. 
We are not ſecluded from the expectation of re- 
ward for our charitable deeds. Smalridge's Serm. 
2. Exploit ; performance. 
I, on the other ſide, | 
Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds ; " 
The deeds themſelves, tho' mute, ſpoke loud the 
-  doer, Milton. 
Thouſands were there, in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe deed: ſome nobler poem ſhall adorn. Dryd. 
3. Power of action; agency. 
Nor knew not | 
To be with will and dec created free. Milton. 
4. Act declaratory of an opinion. 


| 
They deſire, with ſtrange abſurdity, that to the | 


ſame ſenate it ſhould belong to give full judgment 

in matter of excommunication, and to abſolve 

. whom it pleaſed them, clean contrary to their own 

former deeds and oaths. | Hooker, 

5. Written evidence of any legal act. | 

The ſolicitor gave an evidence for a deed; whic 

was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon, 

He builds his houſe upon the ſand, and writes 


| the deals by which he holds his eſtate upon the |. 


face of a river. 1276 South. | 
6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: 
whence the word indeed. N 
O that, as oft I have at Athens ſeen "7 
The ſtage ariſe, and the big clouds deſcend ; | 
So now in very deed I might behold Kun | 
The pond'rous earth, and all yon marble roof, 
Meet like the hands of Iove. Tec Oedipus, 
Dre/DLEss, de'd-Iis. ad. from decd.] Unac- 
tive; without action; without exploits. 
Speaking in deeds, and deed!eſs in his tongue. 
| | * Shateſp. | 
Inftant, he cried, your female diſcord end. 
Ye dcedleſs boaſters! and the ſong attend. Pope. 
To DEEM, dem. v. n. part. dempt, or deemed. | 
-  [domgan, Goth. doemen, Dut. deman, Sax.] | 
1. To judge; to conclude upon. conſidera- | 
tion; to think; to opine; to determine. 
- Here eke that famous golden apple grew, 
For which th' Idean ladies diſagreed, _ | 
Till partial Paris dempt it Venus due, Spenſer. 
So natural is the union of religion with juſtice, 
that we may boldly deem there Is neither, where 
both are not. 34 Hoaler. 
WT £4 He who, to be deem d | 
. A god, lend fondly imo Bins fines, Miter. 


33 


— 


* 


Vo. 


Tillotfon. | 


DEE 


Theſe bleſſings, friend, a deity beſtow'd ; 
For never can I deem him leſs than god. Dryden. 
Nature, difturb'd, 
Is deem'd vindictive to have chang'd her courſe. 
h Thomſon. 
2. To eſtimate; to make eſtimate of: this 
ſenſe is now diſuſed. l 
Do me not to dy, 
Ne deem thy force by fortune's doom nnjuſt, 
That bath, maugre her ſpite, thus low me laid in 
duſt. | Spenſer. 
But they that ſkill not of ſo heaverly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 
Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 
But not to deem of her deſert aſpire. Spenſer. 


DEEmM, dem. u. /. [from the verb.] Judg- 
ment ; ſurmiſe ; opinion. Not now in uſe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, 
I true ! how now? what wicked deem is this? 
Shakeſd. 
DEr'mMsTER, d&m-stir. n. /. [from deem.) A 
judge: a word yet in uſe in Jerſey and the 
Iſle of Man. 
DEEP, dep. adj. deep, Sax.] 
1. Having length downwards ; deſcending far; 
profound: oppoſed to ſhallow. 
All trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be 
ſet deep, and in watry grounds more ſhallow. 
| Bacon, 
The gaping gulph low to the centre lies, 
And twice as deep as earth is diſtant from the ſkies. 
Dryden. 
2. Low in ſituation; not high. 
3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward. 
Mr. Halley, in diving deep into the ſea in a div- 
ing veſſcl, found, in a clear ſun-ſhine day, that 
when he was ſunk many fathoms deep into the 
water, the upper part of his hand, on which the 
ſun ſhone directly, appeared of a red colour. 
ö Newtone 
4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 
'This avarice 
Strikes deeper, grows with more pernicious root. 
a Shakeſp. 
For, even in that ſeaſon of they ear, the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Clarendon. 
Thou haſt not ſtrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain: 
Drink bellebore, my boy! drink deep, and ſcour 
. thy brain. ; Dryden, 
5. Far from the outer part. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie. Dry. 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. 
If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies deep, 
the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick 
upon it with labour and thought, and cloſe con- 
templation. Locke, 
7. Sagacious ; penetrating ; having the power 
to enter far into a ſubject. 
Who hath not heard ic ſpoken, - 


Shabeſp. 


The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath. Shateſp. 


| - He's meditating with two deep divines. Shak. 


| | He in my ear 
Vented much policy and projects der 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues, | 
Plauſible to the world, to me worth nought. Mili. 
I do not diſcover the helps which this great 
man of deep thought mentions. | Lode. 
of Full of contrivance; politick ; infidious. 
When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
Decp, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me. Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 
9. Kr M n en * 
f my deep pray rs cannot appeaſe 
But thou wilt be —__ on my miſdeeds, +: 
Vet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shak. R. III. 
Nor awful Pherbus was on Pindus heard 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryd. 
IO, Dark-coloured. kb 58 3804 94, ri WV 
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With deeper brown the grove was overſpread. 
| > | Dryden. 
11. Having a great degree of ſtilneſs, or 

gloom, or ſadneſs. _ 4201 ; 

And the Lord God cauſed a deep fleep to fall 
upon Adam. AE Geneſis, ii. 21. 
12. Depreſſed; ſunk ; metaphorically, low. 
Their deep poverty abounded into the riches of 
their liberality. yp 2 Corinthians, viii. 2. 
13. Baſs; grave in ſound. | 
The ſounds made by buckets in a well, are deeper 
and fuller than if the like percuſſion were made in 
the open air, | | 
Der, dé'p. u. , [from the adjective.) 
x. The ſea; the main; the abyſs of waters; 
the ocean, | | 
Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to God 
above; who ſheweth his wonders in the deep. Bacon. 
What carth-in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies ſafer in the deep. Waller. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to keep 


Theſe rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. Pope. | 


2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 


In deep of night, to walk by this Herne's oak. Shak, | 
The deep of night is crept upon our talk. Shak, | 


Virgin face divine | 
Attracts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and 

| waves, ot 

Alone in deep of night. Philips. 


To DREHEN, de'pn. v. a. from deep.) 
1. To make deep; to fink far below the 


©, | 
The city of Rome would receive a great advan- 
tage from the undertaking, as it would raiſe the 
banks and deepen the bed of the Tiber. Addiſon. 
2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. 
You muſt _ your colours ſo, that the orpi- 
ment may be the higheſt. _ Peacham, 


3. To make ſad or gloomy. See Deer, adj. 


Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, | 


Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breathes abrowner horror on the woods. Pope. 


DE EP-MOUTHED, d&p-mouthd. agj. [deep and | 


mouth.) Having a hoarſe and loud voice, 


Huntſman, I charge thee,tender well my hounds; | 


And couple Clowder with the deep-meuth'd Brach. 


i Shakeſp. 
Behold the Engliſh beach | 
Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 


' Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth'd | 


ſea, 1 : Shakeſp. 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were 
found, or Wh | 


And deep-mouth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. | 


4 Dryden. 


on Bacon. 


1 


| | 
ſur- | 


- 


| 


| 


great ordnance, 


DEF 


VD pon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus'd on the ſucceeding day, Dryd. 
4. With a tendency to darkneſs of colour, 
Having taken of the 
thorn berries, 1 let it drop upon white paper. 
5, In a high degree. 
To keep his promiſe with him, he had deeply 
offended both his nobles and people. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
De/zeness, d&p-nls. 2. . [from deep.) En- 
F per: far below the ſurface z profundity ; 
t . 7 
8 ſet forward with great toil, by reaſon 
of the deepneſs of the way, and heavineſs of the 
Kiolles. 
Some fell upon ſtony places, and they withered, 
becauſe they had no deepneſs of earth. 
F Matthew, xiii. 5. 
DEER, der. 2%½ Ideoh, Sax. thier, Teutonick; 
85p, Gr.] That claſs of animals which is 
hunted for veniſ6n, containing many ſub- 
ordinate ſpecies ; as the ſtag or red deer, 
— buck or fallow deer, the roebuck, and 
others. a 


broke open my lodge. Shakeſp- 
The pale that held my lovely deer. Waller. 
To DEFA'CE, d&-fA's. v. a. [defaire, Fr.] To 
deſtroy; to raze; to ruin; to disfigure. 
Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly 
commending it, as you have done in untruly and 
unkindly defacing and flandering it. MWhitgifte. 
Fatal this marriago, 
Defacing monuments of conquer'd France, 
Undoing all. 2 Shakeſp. 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond. Shak. 
W hoſe ſtatues, freezes, columns broken lie 
And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye. Dry d. 


One nobler wretch can only riſe, 
"Tis he whoſe fury ſhall deface 


The ſtoick's image in this piece. Prior. 
DEFA'CEMENT, de-fa's-ment. 2. /. [from de- 
face.] Violation; injury; raſure ; abolition ; 
deſtruction. Lt 
But what is this image, and how is it defaced ? 
The poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the 
image of God is purity, and the defacement ſin. 


, Bacon. 

Drracrx, dé-fä“-sur. 2. . [from deface.] 

Deſtroyer; aboliſher ; violator. . 
That foul defater of God's handywork 


Thy womb let looſe, to chace us to our graves. 


Sbaleſp. 
DerF&iLance, d&-fi'-lins. 2. /. [defaillante, 


Fr.] Failure; miſcarriage: a word not in 


uſe. | 


Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, Truhe affections were the authors of that unhap- 
While the warm ſcent draws on the deep-moutb'd | py defailance, Glanville, 
train. WINES »; Gay. Te DEFA'LEATE, 'dE&-fA'Ekit. v. a. [from 
Dis dep-mòzing. adj. [deep and]  falx, falcis a ſickle; defalquer, Fr.] To cut 
mise. Contemplative ; loſt in thought. off; to lop; to take away part of a penſion 
But he deep-myſing o er the mountains ſtray'd,. I or falary. It is generally uſed of money. 
Through many thickets af che woodland ſhade. Dr TALA TION, dE&-FRI-kA'-shfn, a. /. [from 


Drr'rIr, de p-. adv. from deep.) 


1. To a great depth; far below the ſarface. | 
Fear a 


-- Ciple of ſelf-preſeryation, 7. |» * Tilhbifon, 
_ Thoſe unpreffians were made when the brain 
- was more ſuſceptive of them: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper ſeaſon, and therefore 
they remain. Wut,. 


| 2. With great ſtudy or ſagacity; not ſuper- 


. ficially ; not careleſsly ; profoundly. |- 
3. Sorrowfully:; 1 with a great de- 
Fi, adneſs FOR 


gree of ſeriouſneſs or 


— * on 


deſalcute.] Diminution'; abatement ; exci- 
fion of any part of a cuſtomary allowance. 
Ihe tea-table is ſet forth with its cuſtomary 


olf that is moſt deeply rooted in | 
- our natures, and flows immediately from the prin- | 


bill of fare, and without any J:falcation. Addiſon. | 


To DEFA'Lx, de- Ik. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] 
To cut off; to lop away. 
What he defalks from ſome inſipid ſin, is but to 
make ſome other more guſtful. Decay of Piety. 
 DzFAMA'TiON, décfäm-ma“-shün. 2. /. [from 
deſame.] The act of defaming or bringing 
infamy upon another; calumny; reproach; 
cenſure; detraction. 8 Wo 


| s or fadneſs. { guage of any one, with an intent of raiſing an ill 

_ He fighed deeply in his ſpirit. © Mari, viii. 12. Em of the party; and this extends to writing, as 

 _  Klockinsf6 d hath ſworn ne er more to come | by defamatory libels; and to deeds, as reproach- 

: In bawdy-houſe, e ons. ful poſtures, ſigns, and geſtures * Aylife. 
* 2 \ Lv R 28. 4 * J 


— 


deeply red juice of buck- | 


You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and 


© "Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lan- 


þ 


ö 


7 


g 


DEF 
Be filent, and beware, if ſuch ou ſees 


"Tis defamation but to ſay, that 's Le, Dead 
es ther Ce = Fay 


Mo... nes intricate motiy 

on and &efamation; and * 

ſpics are Carchir into the ene 23 
man. 

DEFA'MATORY, de-fim'-mi-tar-3, ng; 
defame.] Calumnious : — mid Alu 
unjuſtly cenforious ; libellous; falſel fa. 
tirical, | BO 

The moſt eminent fin is the ſpreadin 
matory reports, Government 
Auguſtus, conſcious to himſelf of 
made an edict againſt lampoons an 
defamatory writings. 

To DEEA'ME, dd-Q'm. v. a. [dean 
Lat.] To make infamous; to cenſure 
falſely in publick ;; to deprive of honour. 
to diſhonour by reports; to libel; to cas 
lumniate; to deſtroy reputation by either 
E fp Bl 

card the deſaming of many. er. XX. 
They hve as it they profeſſed chrifiadin) * 
in ſpite, to defame it. Decay of Picty, 
My guilt thy growing virtues did 4 as; 

My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name, 


g of Gefan 
of the Tongue. 
many crimes, 
d ſatires, and 
Dryden. 
d. ama, 


— 


| Dryden. 
Dra'ux, dE-fi'm. u. J. [from the verb. Dit 
grace 3 * : not in uſe. 
any doughty knights he in his days 
Had 73.2. 22 - : 
And hung their conquer'd arms for more d:fam: 
On gallowtrees. Spenſer, 
Dera'MER, de-fa'-mir. n. J. [from defame.] 
One that injures the reputation of another ; 
a detractor ; a calumniator. « 
It may be a uſeful trial of the patience of the 
defamed, yet the defamer has not the leſs crime. 
Government of the Tongae, 
To DEFA'TIGATE, deE-fat'-I-git. v. a. de- 
Jatigo, Lat.] To weary ; to tire. 
The power of theſe men's induſtries, never &. 
Fatigated, hath been great. Dr. Maize, 
DEFATIGA'TION, de-fit-I-gA'-shfin. u. . 
dqęſatigatio, Lat.] Wearineſs; fatigue. Did. 
DEFAULT, de-fa't. 2. /. {defaut, Fr.)] 
1. Omiſſion of that which we ought to do; 
negl ect.. & 3 | 
2. Crime; failure; fault. | 
Sedition tumbled into England more by the 
defauls of governors than the peoples. Haya. 
We, that know what tis to faſt and pray, 
Are penitent for your default to-day. Sba fp. 
f Let me not raſſily call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what if all foretold 
Had been fulfill'd, but thro' mine own aul, 
Whom have I to complain of but myſelf? Milt. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencics, 
and other men's d:faults. Swift, 
3. Defect; want. 1 
In default of the king's pay, the forces were 


laid upon the ſubject. | Davies. 
Cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, in 
- default of the real ones, ' Arbuthnot on Coins. 


4. [In law.] Non-appearance.in court at 2 
day aſſigned. Coavell. 
To DEFAULT, de- fat. v. n. [from the noun.) 
To fail in performing any contract or ſti- 
meme z to forfeit by breaking a con- 
tract. ü 
Dzr&/vLTER,d&-A't-ar. 1. /. Ifrom the verb. 
One that makes default. ; 
1 ac CE, d&-f&-gans. 1. 7 [defaiſancts 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating an 
contract or ſtipulation. 
2. Defeaſance is a condition annexed to àn 


act; as to an obligation, a recognizance, 


or ſtatute, which performed by the obligee, 
or the cognizee, the act is diſabled an 
made void, as if it had never hecn Gone. 4 


3. The 


Addiſa, 


DEF 
9 The writing in which a defeaſance is con- 


tained. 
4 A defeat; conqu 
ing; the ſtate 0 
| cap; hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived where that champion ſtout, 
After his foe's defcaſance, — 2 ; 
Him good! and fai entertain. 
4 * A ts Spenſer. 
Herr as1BLE, d&-f&-zibl. adj. [from defaire, 
2 to make void. ] ANG which may be 
nulled or abrogated. 1 
He came to the crown by a defeaſible title, fo 
was never. well ſettled. » . Davies. 
OEFE'AT, de<-fC't. * . [from defaire, Fr.] 
. The overthrow of an army. _ 
5 150 Marlb'rough's work, and finiſh the d:feat. 


eſt ; the act of conquer- 


| Addiſon. 
g Act of deſtruction; deprivation. 

N 5 A king, upon whoſe Eee 
J A damn d defeat was made. Shakeſp. 


e Dr Ar, d&-fC't. v. a. [from the noun.] 
4. To overthrow ; to undo. 
Defeat thy favour with uſurped beard. Shakeſp. 
Ye gods, ye make the weak moſt ſtrong ; 
Therein, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shakeſp. 


lord Mountjoy. Bacon, 
g. To froſtrate., . 
72 To his e 0.920 "eu 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty, and alleg” 
— ſharp reaſons to defeat = = Shakeſp. 
- ca 
Then due by ſentence when thou didit tranſ- 
. \ 
Defeated of his ſeizure, many days, 
Giv'n thee of grace. Milton. 
Diſcover'd, and d:feated of your prey, 
You ſkulk'd. Dryden. 


He finds himſelf naturally to dread a ſuperior 
Being, that can defeat all his deſigns, and diſap- 
point all his hopes. Tilletſen. 
To aboliſh; to undo; to change. 
reren, de-f&-tshur. . from de and 
Feature.] Change of feature; alteration 
of countenance : not in uſe. | 
Grief hath chang'd me, | 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ſtrange defcatures in my face. Shak, 


"Fo DE'FECATE, de -f- kt. v. a, [defcco, 
Lat.] | 
v. 


To purge liquors from lees or foulneſs ; 
to purify ; to cleanſe. 
I practiſed a way to defecate the dark and muddy 


oil of amber. Boyle. 
The blood is not ſufficiently defecated or clari- 
Gcd, but remains muddy. Harvey. 


Provide a brazen tube 
Inflext ; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
- Aſcending; then, by downward tract convey'd, 


Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. | Philips. | 
A. To purify from any extraneous or noxi- 


ous mixture ; to clear; to brighten. 
We d:fecate the notion from materiality, and 
abſtra& quantity, place, and all kind of corpo- 
reity from it. Glanville, 
_ Dexrz'care, de -fe-kàt. adj. {from the verb.] 
Purged from lees or foulneſs. 
We are puzzled with contradictions, which are 
a6 abſurditics to defecate faculties.” - Glanville. 
This liquor was very defccate, and of a pleaſing 
79 golden colour. Ee A g ; .* B:yle, 
DEreca'T10N, dE-fe-xA-shün. . f. Idefæcatid, 
Lat, - 
Purifying. 9 
l be ſpleen and liver are obſtructed in their 
_ offices of defecation, whence vicious and dreg- 
5 iſh blood. Fo 


ot 4 
- * * * 


being conquered. Ob- 


They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by the 


rom defe#ible.) The ſtate of failing; de- 


Purification ; the act of clearing or 


g . Harvey. 


r. Want; abſence of ſomething neceſſary; 
1 the fault oppoſed to ſuper- 
uity. 
Errors have been corrected, and def, ſup- 
plied. Davies. 
Had this ſtrange energy been leſs, | 
DefeA had been as fatal as exceſs. 
2. Failing ; imperfection. 
Oft 'tis ſeen | 
Our mean ſecures us, and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. Shakeſp. 
3- A fault; miſtake; errour. 
We.had rather follow the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in defe&s reſemble them 


| 


Blackmore. 


| whom welove, Hooker. 
| | You praiſe yourſelf, 
By laying dec: of judgment to me. Sb. 
| Truſt not yourſelf; Foe, your defer to know, 


Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ev'ry foe. Pope. 
4. Any natural imperfection; a blemiſh; a 
failure, without direct implication of any 

thing too little. 

en, through ſome def in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerſal ideas 
by ſigns. | Locke. 
To DErr'cr, d&-f6k't. v. n. [from the noun.) 


To be deficient ; to fall ſhort of; to fail. 
Obſolete. 


nity; yet the enquiries of moſt defected by the 
way, and tired within the ſober circumference of 
knowledge. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
DEeFECTIBI'LITY, dE-fek-ti-bll-i-ty, . / 


ficiency ; imperfection. | 


| been ſhewn, as alſo the d:fedibility of that parti- | 

r tradition. Lord Digby to Sir Ken. Digby. 

he corruption of things corruptible depends 

upon the intrinſical defefibility of the connection 
or union of the parts of things corporeal. 

Hale Origin of Mankind, 
DeFz'cT1BLE, d&-fe&k'-tibl. adj. [from defect. 
1. Imperfe& ; deficient ; wanting. 

The extraordinary perſons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a de- 
| tible condition. | : Hale. 
DEFE'cTION,dE-fEk'-Shin. 1. /. [defeQio, Lat.) 
1. Want; failure. 
2. A falling away; apoſtacy. 
This 4efe&#ion and falling away from God was 
firſt found in angels, and afterwards in men. 
Ralegh. | 
| If we fall away after taſting of rhe good word 
of God, how criminal muſt ſuch a defection be! 
Atterbury. 
There is more evil owing to our original defec- 
fion from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſpoſi- 
tions that ate found in fallen man. Watts. 
3. An abandoning of a king, or ſtate ; revolt. 
He was diverted and drawa from hence by the 
general defection of the whole realm. Davies. 
Neither can this be meant of evil governours 
or tyrants, but of ſome perverſeneſs and d:f:&ion 
in the very nation itſelf. Bacon. 
Dexre'cTive, dE-fek'-tiy, adj. [from defe4;- 
| _wus, Lat.] . 
1. Wanting the juſt quantity. 
Nor will poliſhed amber, although it ſend forth 
a groſs and corporeal exhalement, be found a 
| long time defefive upon the exacteſt ſcales. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
2. Full of defects; imperfect; not ſufficient ; 
not adequate to the purpoſe. 
It ſubjects them to the diſeaſes ding 
upon a defedtive projectile motion of the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
that this is the beſt of four or five hypotheſes pro- 
| poſed, which are all &fe&ive. | Lecke. 
If it renders us perfe& in one accompliſhment, 


| 
1 


ol 


| 


— 


Some loft themſelves in attempts above huma- | 


| 
[ The perfection and ſufficiency of Scripture has 


| 


| 


| 


| 


—_— 


— 


* 


it generally leaves us def7ive in another, Addiſon. | 


DEF 


3. Faulty ; vitious ; blameable. 0 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly 4. 
F<Aive in giving proper ſentiments to the perſons 
they introduce, Addiſon. 
DEFECTivE or deficient Nouns, d&-f6k/-tiv. 
Un grammar.) Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch 
as want a number, or ſome particular caſe 
DEFECTIVE Verb, d&-fik'-tiv, [in grammar. j 
A verb which wants ſome of its tenſes. 
DEeFE'CTIVENESS, de-fek'-tiv-nis. u. {. [from 
defefive.) Want; the ſtate of being imper- 
fect; faultineſs. 
The lowneſs often opens the building in 
breadth, or the ,s of ſome other parti- 
cular makes any 1ingle part appear in perfe&ion. 


Addiſon. 
DEFE'NCE, d&-fen's. 7. /. [defenfio, Lat.] 
1+ Guard; protection; ſecurity. 
Rehoboam dwelt in Jcruſalem, and built cities 
for defence in Tudah. 2 Chronicles, ii. 5. 
The Lord is your protection and ſtrong ſtay, a 
defence from heat, and a cover from the fun. 
; Ecclef. xxxi v. 16. 
Be thou my ſtrong rock for an houſe of defence 
to ſave me, Pſalm xxxi. 2. 
Againſt all this there ſeems to be no defence, but 
that of ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of doctrine 
and diſcipline, | Swift. 
2. Vindication ; juſtification ; apology. 
Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. 
| ARs, xix. 35. 
The youthful prince 
With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. 
; Dryderꝛ 
3. Prohibition : this is a ſenſe merely French. 
Severe defences may be made againſt wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth. Temple. 
4. Reſiſtance. 
5. (In law.] The defendant's reply after de- 
claration produced. 
6, [In fortification.) The 
another work. 


To DEFE'NCE, dE-fEn's. v. a. [defenſus, Lat.) 
To defend by fortification : not in uſe. 

The city itſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 

Three ſides by ſix it well d-fenced has, 


DEFE'NCELESsS, d&-fEn's-lls. 
fence.] 


1. Naked; unarmed ; unguarded ; not pro- 
vided with defence ; unprepared. 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 
| Whole chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may ſeize, 
Guard them, and him within protect from harmg, 
Milton. 


part that flanks 


Fairfax. 
adj, [from de - 


My ſiſter is not ſo defenceleſs left 
As you imagine : ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 
Which you remember not. Milton. 
Ah me! that fear 
Comes thund'ring back with dreadful revolution 


On my defenceleſs head. © Milton, 
On a flave diſarm'd, | 

Defencelsſs, and ſubmitted to my rage, 

A. baſe revenge is vengeance on myſelf, Dryden, 


2. Impotent ; unable to make refiſtance. 

Will ſuch a multitude of men employy yr 

Their ſtrength againſt a weak defenceleſs boy ? 

| Addiſon, 

To DEFE'ND, dè-fend'. v. a. [ defendo, Lat. 
defendre, Fr.] 


1. To ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 


ſupport. | 
aroſe, to defend Iſrael, Tola the ſon of 

Judges: 
8 — God: 
againſt me. 
Pſalm lix. I. 
Heav'n defend your ſouls, that you think 
I will your ferious and great buſineſs ſcant. Shak. 
; to uphold; to aſſert; to 


The 


A 
Puah. een 

Deliver me from mine enemies, O 
defend me from them that riſe up 


2. To vindicate 
maintain, 


3 2 


Po 


9 DEFE'NSATIVE, de-fen-sà-tlv. 1. E [from 


. +, Guard; defence. 


 Devu'ns 1BLE, d&-fen"-g1b1, adj. [fron de- 


2. Juftifiable; right; capable of vindication. 
-- Gary, and diablo him from doing might. Colley 


'D'E'F 


"The queen on the throne, by God's affiflance, is 


Able to defend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's 
enemies and allies put together. | Swift. 
. To fortify ; to ſecure. | 
And here th" acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 


And here th* unnavigable lake extends. 
A village near it was defended by the river. 
| Clarendon. 
4. To prohibit 3 to forbid. [defendre, Fr.] 
Where can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God deferved marriage? Chaucer. 
Y ſons! like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defend: d fruit. Milton. 
The uſe of wine is little pradiſed, and in. ſome 
places defe1ded by cuſtoms or laws. Temple, 
5. To maintain a place, or caufe, againſt 
thoſe that attack it. | 
Let me be foremoſt to d:/end the throne, 


And guard my father's glories and my own. Pope. | 


So have I ſeen two rival wits contend, 
One briſkly charge, one gravely wiſe defend. Smith, 
DeFe'nDABLE, d&-fen'-dabl. adj. [from de- 
Jend.) That may be defended. | 


D=xre'xnDAxT, d&-fen'-dint. adj. [From de- 
fendo, Lat.) Defenſive ; fit for defence. 
| Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant. 
p Shateſp. 
' Derx'xv&4nT, de&-fen'-dint. 2. , [from the 
. adjective.) | 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailants. 

Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thoſe alſo were broken by Archime- 
des* engines. Willis Math. Magic. 

2. IIn law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th' appellant and defendant. Sha. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear de Hudibras. 


D#FE/NDER, dE-fen'-dur. u. /. [defen/ſor, Lat.] | 


2. One that defends ; a champion. 

Baniſh your defenders, till at length 
7 nmr deliver you, | 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 


That won you without blows. Shakeſp. 


Do'ſt thou not mourn our-pow'r employ'd in 


vam, 
And the defenders of our city ſlain? Dryden. 
2. An aſſerter; a vindicator. 
| Undoubtedly there is no way fo effectual to 
betray the truth, as to procure it a weak dender. 


South. | 


3. IIn law.] An advocate; one that defends: 
another in a court of juſtice, 


defence. ] 


A very unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury 
of che lion, and ſurely no better than virginity, 
or. blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 


If che biſhop has no other dofen/atives but ex- 
tommuicatien, no other power but that of the 
| keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral ſtaff. South. 
2. {In ſurgery. ] A bandage, plaſter, or the 
Hke, uſed to ſecure a wound from outward 
violence. | 


 Fenee.] | 
21. That may be defended. | 
A field, - 


| 1 
Which nothing but the ſound: of Hotſpur's name 


Did ſeem to make defen/ib/e. Shateſp. 
They muſt make themſelves -defen/eb/e both 
againſt the natives and againſt ſtrangers. Bacon. 
Having often heard Venice repreſented as one 
of the moſt; defen/ible cities in the world, I in- 
formed myſelf in what its ſtrength conſiſts. 494i. 


I conceive it very defenſible to diſarm an adver- 


f N as + guard he could. 


DEF 


from defendons, Lat.] 


That ſerves to defend; proper for de- | 

1 fence; not offenfive, f | 

lle would not be perſuaded by danger to offer | 
any offence, but only to ſtand upon 1 
Ianey. 


unpreparedneſs for war teſtifies for me 
| that I am ſet on the defenſrve part. King Charles, 
| Defenſrve-arms lay by, as ufcleſs here, 
Where maſſy balls the neighbouring rocks do 
tear, Waller. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. * 
What ſtood, recoil'd, 
| Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear furpris'd, 
Fled ignominious. 
Dere'nsivE, d&-ftn'-sfv. 2. / [from the ad- 
ö ject ive ] | 
1. Safeguard. 
Wars preventive, upon juſt fears, are true de- 
fenſeves, as well as on actual invaſions. 


His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to 
ſtand upon the defen/rve only. Clarendon. 


defenſive.) In a defenſive manner. 
DerFe'nsT, dE-fe'nst. part. pa}. [from de- 
fence.) Defended. Obſolete. ; 
| Stout men of arms, and with their guide of 
power, | 
Like Troy's old town defenft with Ilion's tower. 
| Kya Fairfax. 


| To DEFE'R, d&-fer. v. 2. [from differo, Lat.] 


He will not long defer 

To vindicate the glory of his name 
Againſt all competition, nor will long 

Endure it. | | 

Inure thyſelf betimes to the love and practice 
of good deeds; for the longer thou deferreft to be 
acquainted with them, the leſs every day thou 
wilt find thyſelf diſpoſed to them. 


| opinion, | 

To DEFE'r, dE-fer. v. a. 
t. To withhold ; to delay. 
Defer the promis'd boon, the goddeſs cries. Pope. 
Neither is this a-matter to be deferred till a more 
| Sift, 
2. To refer to; to leave to another's judg- 
ment and determination. > of 
| The commiſſioners deferred the matter unto the 


convenient time of peace and leiſure, 


* 


þ I 


man of authority in thoſe parts. Bacon, 


| 


- Virgil cauld have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference 
to hisfriends he attempted neither. Dryden. 


1 
þ 
5 
0 


by obſerving thoſe 


of a contrary ſentiment, Swift. 


inclinations, tempers, or conditions, 
3. Submiſſion. % 

Moſt of our fellow-ſubjeRs are guided either | 

by the prejudice of education, or by a deference 

to the judgment of thoſe who, perhaps, in their 

© own hearts, diſapprove. the opinions which they 

induſtriouſly ſpread among the multitude. Addi/on... 


D#/FERENT,. dEf'-Er-Ent. adj. [from deferens,,| 
of defero, Lat.] That carries up and down. 
The figures of pipes or concaves, through. | 
which ſounds paſs, or of other bodies deferent, 
conduce to tho variety and altcration of the 
ſound. : * 2 Baron. 
 DEFERENT,. dEF-bx-Ent. 2. /- [from the ad- 


Locke. 


dy 


Dzrrx5ive, d&fin'-alv. adj. [deſenff, Fr. | 


DEFIANCE, d&-ft'-ans. „. /. fr 


| 
Milton. | | 
I” 
2. Achallengeto makeany impeachment 
3. Expreſſion of abhorrence or — oy 


Bacon. 
2. State of defence. | | | 


= 


DEFE/NSIVELY, dE-fEn'-8lv-ly. adv. [from | 


. 


1. To put off; to delay to act. | 


Milton. | 


we, 


ſell. 
| Atterbury. | 
2. To pay deference or regard to another's | 


* 


DE'FERENCE, déf-èr-Ens. 7. /. (deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard; reſpect. 1 


He may be convinced that he is in an error, | 
| perſons, for whoſe wiſdom | 
Brown's Vulg. rer. | and goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, to be | 
2+ Complaiſance; condeſcenſion.. | : 

A natural roughneſs makes a man uncomplai- 
ant to others; ſo that he has no deference for their 


jective.] That which carries; that which 

2 conveys, Js | 
1 I 

Di 


1 


DEF 
It is certain, however, it croſſes the recei 


opinion, that ſounds. may be created wi 
though air be the moſt favourable 3 


ſounds: 
DE'FERENTS, def -Er-Ents. 1. /. [Fn ſu 


don, 


Certain veſſels in the human body p74 
pointed for the conveyance of humor, 


from one place to another, Chamber; 


Fr.] om 4 


1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 


The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword Prepar'd 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, ? 


He ſwung about his head. 
Nor is it-juft to briug Wake, 
A war, without a juſt defiance made, Did. 


The Novatian hereſy was very apt to ↄttrac 
well-meaning ſouls, who, ſeeing it bade ſach 
expreſs defiance to apoſtacy, could not ſuſpeR tha, 
it was itſelf any defection from the faith. 

Decay of Pj 

Nobody will ſo openly bid d:fiance 8 [Got 
ſenfe, as to afhrm viſible and direct contradi&ions, 


, ; | Locks, 
DEFICIENCE, d8-fish'-ens. } u. ſ. [from 
DEFICIENCY, de- flsh -En-s 9. 5 dzfcio, Lat.] 


1. Want; ſomething leſs than is neceſſary, 


What is to be canſidered in this caſe, is chiefly, 
if there be a ſufficient fulneſs or d-fciency of blood, 
far different methods are to be taken, 

Arbuthnot on Di, 

There is no burden laid upon our poſterity, 
nor any deficiency to be hereafter made up by our. 
ſelves, which. has been our caſe in fo many other 
ſubſidies. Addiſon, 


. Defect ; failing; imperfeQion: 


Scaliger, finding a defect in the reaſon of Ari. 
ſtotle, introduceth one of no leſs deficiency him- 
* Brown's Vulg, Err. 

Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in thee 
Is no deficience found. Milton, 
We find, in our own natures, too great evidence 
of intellectual deficiexce, and deplorable confeſſions 
of human ignorance, Glanville, 
What great deficience is it, if we come ſhort of 
others ? Sprat. 
The characters of comedy and tragedy are ne ver 
to be made perfect, but always to be drawn with 
ſome ſpecks of, frailty and deficience, ſuch as they 
have been deſcribed to us in hiſtory. Dryden. 


earl of Northumberland, who was the principal Dreier, d&-fish'-Ent: adj. [deficiens, from 


deficio, Lat.] Failing ;: wanting; defecuve;. 
im perfect. | 
O woman! beſt of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain'd them: his creating hand 
Nothing imperfe& or deficient left. Milton. 
Figures are either ſimple or mixed: the ſimple 
be either cireular or angular; and of circular, 
either complete, as circles, or deficient, as ovals. 
5 Matton. 
Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in an) 
of the former beauties. Drygen. 
Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficiext names, are dili- 
gently to be ſtudied. Locle. 


DzricienT Numbers, dE-fish/-Ent. [in arith- 


metick} are thoſe numbers, whole parts, 
added together, make leſs than the inte - 
ger whole parts they are. 


Dri'ER, dü-fl-ür. u. /, (from. deff, Fr. A 


challenger ;. a contemner ; one that dares 
and defies. | 

ls it not then high time that the laws ſhauld 
provide, by the moſt prudent and effectual means, 


to curb thoſe bold and. inſolent defiers of Heaven ? 
Tillotſon, 


To. DEFTLE, d&-ff1. v. a. [apilan, Sax. from 
ful foul.] << 
1. To make foul. or impure ; to make nafty 


There 


or filthy; to dirty. 


rere 


1 


DEF 


There is 2 
our land by the 
ancient writers do report, 

He is juſtly 


doth 
however his character may be 


impure. 


That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not cat, to | 


himſelf therewith. Lev. xxii. 8. 
ſhall he 4:file himſelf for his father. 
| | Lev. XII. II. 
corrupt chaſtity; to violate. , 
1 * Ev'ry object his offence revil'd; 
| The huſband murder d, and the wife d d. Prior. 


Maker 


4. To taint; to corrupt; to vitiate; to make 


guilty. '- 
Forgetfulneſs of good turns, d:filing of ſouls, 
adaltery, and ſhameleſs uncleanneſs. M iſd. xiv. 26: 
God requires rather that we ſhould die, than 
ourſelves with impieties. Stilling fleet. 
Let not any inſtances of ſm df your requeſts. 


Vale. 


2 Derrt x, d&-f I. v. n. [ deſiler, Fr.] To 

march; to * file by file. 

Der TE, deff. n.. /. [deffile, Fr. from is a 
line of ſoldiers, which is derived. from lum 
a thread.] A narrow paſſage; a. long. nar- 
row paſs; a lane. 85 Ws”, 

There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to uſe the 
military term, where the partiſans uſed to en- 
counter. Addiſon. 


DzrVLEMENT, d&-ff1-mnt: a. ſ. [from 


ae 
The ſtate of being defiled ; the act of de- 
filing ; naſtineſs; pollution; corruption; 


defedation : 
Luft, 


By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
Lets in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 

The unchaſte are provoked to ſee their vice 
expoſed; and-the chaſte cannot rake into ſuch filth 
without danger of de i Sßpectator. 

Dzr1'LER, dé-ff-Idr. u. /. [from defle.] One 
that defiles; a corrupter; a violater. 

At the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth 
in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler. . Addiſon. 

Dzr1/NABLE, d&-fi'n-ibl. adj. [from define:] 
1. That which may be defined; capable. of 
definition. bs 13 ry 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwiſe de- 
fine, than by ſaying it- is infinite; as if infinite 
were definable, or infa 
underſtanding. 

2 That which may be aſcertained; 


the queſtion 1s, whether that time be definable or 

no. 2 | - _. © Burnet's Theory. 
To DEFI'NE, d&-Ffth: v. a: {deforio, 

een 


2. To give the definition; to explain à thing 


by its qualities and circumſtances. 

Whoſe loſs can*ſt thou mean, 
That doſt ſo well their. miſeries deine. Sidney. 
Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper ſignification, yet there are 
ſome words that will not be 4:fned. Locke. 
2 To circumſcribe 3. to. mark. the limit; to 

— - ¶ #14 wah 
When the rings appeared only black and white, 
they were very diſtinct and well 2:22, and the 


Jeemed 2s intenſe as that of the central 


ſpot; e | Newton. 
_ To DEINE, di-fi'n. v. 2. determine; 


EFRE, To 
to decide; to deere. 


The han is dhe capital remover of |, ing away wholly in Are, without any re- 
landmarks, when > defineth amiſs of lands and x hoy urn Ars Ee 3 * 
e e Bacon. Our chymical oils, ſuppoſing that they were |-.. 

„ 2 oh 1 2 One] exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beſt ſpirit | 

_ ins; one that deſcribes a thing | of wine is, but che more inflammable and 4. 


32 


— 


Yr 


Swift. 


ity a ſubject for our narrow- 
Dryden. . 
Concerning the time of the end of the world, 


Lat. de- . 


dung. Harry, known to many in 
name of pitch ; this pitch, as 

- "Shakeſp.. | 
reckoned among the greateſt pre- 


\ 


4 


4 


| 


| 


[ 


DEF 
| .* Your God; forſooth, is found | 
Incomprehenſible and infinite; | 

But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: 
Let your imperfect definition ſhow, " | 
That nothing you, the weak d:finer, know. Prior. 
DEFINITE, d 
Lat.] ; 
1. Certain; limited; bo x 
Hither to your arbour divers times hie repaired 


, 
and here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddeſs, who in a definite compaſs can ſet forth 


- 
1 . 


In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accuſatory libel, or inquiſition, 
which ſucceeds in the place of accuſation, ſome 
certain and ite time. Aylif*'s Parergon. 

DEe'FINITE, déf“-In-It. 1. ſ. [from the ad- 
jective.] Thing explained or defined, 


tion of the general ;-and the general, again, is no- 
thing elſe but a definite of the ſpecial Ayliffe. 
DE/FINITENESS, dEf'-In-it-nis. . /. [from de- 
finite.) Certainty ; limitedneſs. Did. 
DErixtrrox, def-y-nisb"-un, 2. /. [definitio, 
Lat. definition, Fr.] | 
1. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its pro- 
rties. 

I drew my definition of poetical. wit from my 
particular conſideration of him; for propriety of 
thoughts and words is only to be found in him. 

| "I Dryden. 

2. Decifion ; determination. | 
3. In logick.] The explication of the eſ- 
ſence of a thing by its kind and difference, 

What is man? Not a reaſonable animal merely; 
for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing defi 
nition. | Bentley. : 

Derv/x1T1vE, d&-fin'-It-tlv. ad}. [definitivus, | 
Lat.] Determinate ;. n z expreſs. . 

Other authors write often dubiouſly, even in 
matters wherein is expected a ſtrict and definitive 
truth. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

make haſte to tlie caſting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very definitiue 


ſum of this art, to diſtribute uſefully and gracefully 


a well choſen plot. = Wotton. 
DE F1'N1T1VELY, dE-fln'-it-tiv-ly. adv. ¶ from 
definitive.) Poſitively ; dec! 


preſsly. 

Defnitively thus I anfwer-you: : 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert; | 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt, Shakeſp. 

Bellarmine faith, becaufe- we think that the 
body of Chriſt may be in many places at once, 

locally and viſibly; therefore we ſay and hold, that 


n-It, adj. [from deſinitus, 


infmite beauty. Sidney. 
2. Exact; preciſe, | 
*  Idioty, in this caſe of favour; would | 
Be wiſely definite. Shakeſp. 


Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but the defini- | 


DER 

| DEFLAGRA'TION, dE&-fli-grY-shin. 2. ſ. [da 

. Hlagratio, — | 
A term frequently made uſe of in chymiſtry, 
for ſetting fire to ſeveral things in ral: ror 
tion; as in making Zthiops with fire, with (al 
ellz, and many others. ny. 
The true reaſon why paper is not burned by the 
flame that plays about it, ſe&ms to be, that the 
aqueous part of the ſpirit of wine, being imbibed 
by the paper, keeps it ſo moiſt, that the lame of 
the ſulphureous parts of the ſame ſpirit cannot 
faſten on it; and therefore, when the defogration 

is over, you ſhall always find the paper moiſt. 


| Boyle. 

To DEFLE'CT, d&-fl&k't. v. n. ¶ deflecto, Lat.) 
To turn aſide; to deviate from a true. 
courſe, or right line. 

At ſome parts of the Azores the needle defed?eth 
not, but lieth in the true meridian :. on the other 
ſide of the Azores, and this fide of the equator, 
the north point of the needle wheeleth to the weſt. 

Brown's YL uig, Err. 

For, did not ſome from a ſtraight courſe ef, 
They could not meet, they could no world erect. 

" 23" A. Aal ah Blackmore. . 
EFLE'CTION, . de-fick/-$hun, . . [from. 
deflefo, Lat.) 1 oy 

1. Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 

Needles incline to the ſouth on the other ſide 
of the equator; and at the very line, or middle 
circle, ſtand without defleftion. Brown's N ulg. Err. 

2. A turning aſide, or out of the way. 

3. [In navigation.] The departure of a ſhip 
from its true courſe. 

DEFLE'XVRE,.. d&flek'-shar. u. / [from de- 
Hlefto, Lat.] A. bending down; a turning. 
aſide, or out of the way. Did. 

DEFLoRkA'TION, de-fio-ri'-shin, 2. J. [de- 
Aoration, Fr. from defloratus, Lat.] 

1. The act of deflouring ; the taking away 
of a woman's virginity, 
2. A ſelection of that which is moſt valuable. 
I be laws of Normandy are, in a great meaſure, 
the defloration of the Engliſh laws, and a tranſcript 
of them. cid Hale. 

To DEFL OUR, dE-flow'r. v. a. [agflorer, Fr.] 

1. To raviſh; to take away a woman's vir- 
ginity- FRE SA | 

As is the luſt of an eunuch to dee a virgin, 
ſo is.he that executeth judgment with violence. 

' Ecclus. XX. 4. 
Now will I hence to ſcek my lovely moor, 
And let my ſplecnful ſons this trull d our. Shak. 

2, To take aw 

any thing. 


* 


# = 


bs 


How on a ſudden loſt; . 
Defac'd, deflour'd, and now to death devote! Mili. 
If he died young, he died innocent, and before 


. 


the ſame body may be circumſcriꝑtively and de- 
itively-in more places at;once;; - Hall. 


the children of Adam, we need not 


grant; nor 
is. t definitively ſet down. by Moſes. | | 


DxFilniTIVENESS;. | 
[from gefinitive.]. Decifiveneſs., . Did. 
EFLAGRABIE1TY, de-fla'-gri-bil'-I-ty, . / 
[from deflagro, Lat.} Combuſtibility ; the 
quality of taking fire, and burning totally 
away. | K 

W. have ſpent more time than the opinion of. 
the ready deflagrability, if I may o ſpeak; of ſalt- 
petre did permit us to imagine. + + Boyle. 
Dt FLA'GRABLE,. d&-AlX-grabl: . ad;- 


D 


: 


0 


— 


That Metheuſelah was the ſongeſt lived. of all 


| . Brown's 7 ulg. Sm. 0 
de-fin'-It-tiv-nls. 1. . 


| {from}. 
deflagro, Lat.] Having the. quality of waſt- |: 


the ſweetneſs of his ſoul was defloured and raviſhed 

6,4from him by the flames and follies of a-froward. 

age. Bom 1 yu {1% Taylor... 
DeFLo'urts; de- tou“ rür: u. .. [from deflour.] 

A raviſher; one that takes away virginity. 

l have often wondered, that thoſe deflourers of 
innocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of 
virtue and honour, are not reſtrained by humanity, . 

f | | Addiſon... 

'DzFLv'ovs, def“ flü- ds. adj. [defluus, De) ; 
1. That flows down.:  ' "19% 

2: That falls ofl: | 


Drrru'x, dé-flöäks“. u. fi [deflivesy. Lat. 
[4 Dou flow. 1 TAGS | ] 
Ra, Beth bodies are clammy, and bridle the dur of - 
humours, without penning them in too much. 
Bacen. 


By 34 ks 14 Þo4 + 74 % Fs 2 <> 
'DEFLU £10N\: dé-flük'-shün, 2. Se [defluixio, . 


" £5 


209 


|- Lat.] The flow of humours downwards. 


We ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by 
contraction of the ſkin and outward parts; and fo 
doth cold likewiſe cauſe rheums and defluxions from 
the head. "TY PS | Bac:n, 

AY DTT 


— 


A 


ay the beauty and grace of- 


% 


% 


— 


,L What native unextingu 


0 thape my legs of an unequal fize, 


DEI 


Dir, dit AF. adv. [from deft.) Dexter- 


duſly; ſkilfully. Obſolete. Properly deſtiy. 

Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 

To the inſtrument; vol þ 

They dauncen diy, and ſingen foote, ' | 

In their merriment. per. 

Drrorpa'riox, dE-fe-dY-ghin. 1. . [from 

defiedus, Lat.] The act of making filthy; 

lution. This is no Engliſh word; at 

leaſt, to make it Engliſh, it ſhould be writ- 
ten defedation. | 


impreſſed and inſtincted through the whole, which 
"the defirdation of ſo many parts by a bad printer, 
and a worſe editor, could not hinder ſrom ſhining 
forth ! ** Bentley. 
Dero'RcENMENHr, d&-fo'/rs-ment. u. /. [from 

* force.) A withholding of lands and tenc- 

ments by force from the right owner. 

To DEFO'RM, de-fa'rm. v. a. [deformo, Lat.] 

. To disfigure; to make ugly; to ſpoil the 

- form of any thing. 

I that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd, ſent before my tine 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up. 


Shakeſp. 
S | | Wintry blaſts . 
| Deform the year delightleſs. Thomſon. 
2. To diſhonour ; to make ungraceful. 


- D ns 
Drrolau, d&-fi/rm. adj. {deformis, Lat.] 
Ugly ; disfigured ; of an irregular form. 

| I did proclaim, | 4 
That whoſo kill d that monſter moſt deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 


- Spe 
. $0 ſpake the grielly terror; and in ſhape, 
Zo ſpeaking and ſo threatening, grew tenfold 


More dreadful and deform. 


Dry-eyed behold? 
DEForMA'TION, d&-for-mi'-shin, 2. /. [de- 
FJormatio, Lat.] A defacing ; a disfiguring. 


Drro'x MED, dE-fA'rmd. participial adj. Ugly; 


wanting natural beauty. 


' Pero'nMEDLY, d&-fi'r-mbd-1F, adv. {from 


. - deform.) In an ugly manner. 
Dero'/rkmEDNESS, de -fà'r- mèd-nls. n. {. [from 
deformed.) Uglineſs; a diſagręeable form. 
Derog Mir, a 
Jad} | P37 Ig 
2. Uglineſs; ill-favouredneſs. 
I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
. © Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to fpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. | 
Proper deformity ſeems not inithe fiend | 
' 80 horrid as in woman. . : 
Where ſits deformity to mock my body, 
To. rtion me in every part. 
| Wers Why ſhould not — 
Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 


N | And, for his Maker's image ſake, exempt ? Milt. 
2. Ridiculouſneſs ; the quality of ſomething 


worthy to be laughed at, or cenſured. . 
In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the w 


_ likeneſs to he taken, becauſe it is often to produce 


- Hanghter, which is occaſioned by the ſight of ſome | 
. 1. oo onnials 5 1:19 1 Dirgden, | 
3: Irregularity ; .inordinateneſs. 1 ! 


are ſuch, that the: 


* 
9 
4 


* 
* ; — 


1 
Old men with duſt deform d their hoary hair, 1 


-fa'r-mi-ty. . /. [deformitas, 


Shabeſp. | 
a; 
Shateſp. | 


| x. Neatly ; dexterouſly. By 


* 
No glory is more to be envied than that of due 
reforming-either church or ſtate, when deformities | * 
perturbation and novelty are not 
like to exceed the benefit of reforming. K. Charles, 
_ © Dxyo'xsoR, dE&-fF'r-5hr. u. / [from forceur, 
Fr.] One that e N | 
I force, Alaw em. 


iſhable beauty muſt be | 


—_— 


| 


—— 


, 


| 
| 


Milton, | 
Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
Milton, 4 


IJ 2. Proper; fitting. 


| 
| 


. 
- 


| DzFRAUDA'TLION, de- frad-A“-shün. u. ſ. [de- 


Ze DEFRA'Y, .d&-fri'. v. a, Ldeſrayer, Fr.] 


| 
Ie 1 
1 


DEF 


7 DEFRA'UD,:.d&-fri'd. v, a. [defraudo, 
Lat.) To rob or deprive by a wile or 
trick; to cheat; to cozen; to deceive; to 
beguile: with of before the thing taken by 
fraud. . 34 
That no man go beyond and d efraud his brother 
in any matter, becauſe that the Lord is the aven- 
r of all ſuch, as we alſo have ſore warned you 
and teſtified. Theſſ. iv. 6. 
My ſon, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long. | 
1 FEcelus. iv. 1. 
Churches ſeem injured and defrauded of their 
rights, when places, not ſanctiſied as they are, 
| ow them unneceſlarily in that preminence and 
There they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne ; | 
Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. 
But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis' | charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds ray arras. Pope. - 
There is a portion of our lives which exery wiſe 
man may juſtly reſerve for his own. particular 
uſe, without defrauding his native country. Dry 


Fraudo, Lat.] Privation by fraud. 

Their impoſtures are worſe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defraudations, 
but the irreparable deceit of death. 

| Brown's Yulgar Errours, 


Dersau, dE-fri'-dar. nm. /. [from de- 


Fraud.] A deceiver; one that cheats. 
The | wg. yo in morals grow ſevere, 
Defrauders juſt, and ſycophants ſincere. Blackmore, 


To bear the charges of; to diſcharge ex- 
pences. ? 

Hille would, out of his own revenue, defray the | 
charges belonging to the ſacrifices. 2 Mac. ix. 16. 
It is caſy to lay a charge upon any town ; but 


defrayed, is the chief part of good adviſement. 
"——  Openſer's State of Ireland. 
It is Jong ſince any ſtranger arrived in this 


will defray you all the time you ſtay ; neither ſhall 
you ſtay one day the leſs for that. Bacon. 
DEFRA'YER, de-fra'-ar. u. f. [from defray] 
One that diſcharges expences. 
DerR&A'YMENT, dè-frä-mènt. 2. /. 
defray.) The payment of expences. 
DEFT, def't. adj. [dr, Sax.] Obſolete. 
1. Neat; handſome ; ſpruce. - 


You go not the way to examine : you muſt call 
the watch that are their aceuſers. ; 
Lea, marry, that's the defteſt way. Shatksſp. 

3. 1 Ges. 
Loud fits ob laughter ſeiz d the gueſts, to ſee 
The limping god ſo deft at his new miniſtry. Dryd. 
The wanton calf may ſkip with many a bound, 
| And my cur, Tray, play d:ftsf feats around. Gay. 
Ds'vTLY, dif't-1}. adv. [from deft.} Ob- 

| 1olete. | | | N 


Come, high or low, x 


2. In a ſkilful: manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerleſs meed, 


 DEFU/NCT, d&-ftinkt'. adj. [defunfus, Lat. 
I therefore beg it not 1 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite; 7 
Nor to comply with heat, the young affects, 
, Here entity and quiddity, 
The fouls of d:fund bodies, fly. 


Hudibrat. 


Hooker. | 


| 


to foreſee how the ſame may be anſwered and 


part, and therefore take ye no-care; the ſtate | 


(from | 


+ 


1 
* 


| 


| 


| 


| 


|.  Thyſelf and office defily ſhow, Shak. Macheth. | 


Full well could dance, and deftly tune the reed. Gay. | 


> 


In me defund?, and proper ſatisfaction, Shakeſp. | 


'Dxxrv/8cr, ds-fünkt“. a. / [from the ad- 


4 
" 


Drru'ncriox, dE-fank'-ghim, u. 


# Agis, the Lycian, ſtepping forth with 
"2 i fog b | 


| 


DEG 


Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the defun@?, or fleep upon the dead, 5 
| In many caſes, the ſearchers are able to . 
the 8 the 2 Who was With g. 
patient, as receive the ſame 11 LE 
of the defuntd. rm 


Graz, 


defun4.] Death. /- (fron 


Nor did the French poſſeſs che $1; 
Until four hundred one and twenty 8 
After defunction of king Pharamond. 


To DEFY”, d&-fy/. Us g. [deflier, Fr 
| 7 fide 2 or ſome like phraſe, 
om allegiance to rebellion, con C 

inſult.] 1 l 

t. To call to combat; to challenge. 

I once again 

Defy thee to the trial of mortal fight. 37 
Where ſeck retreat, now innocence is leg? A 

Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell 4f,, 

Without it, tremble now when heav'n is nigh, 


$ ha 77 
. from 


Dil. 
pride, 
e fight the boldeſt foe de. 0; 
2. To treat with contempt ; to light, | 
As many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. | Shak, 
Dexvy”, de-fy". 1. ſ. (from the verb.] A cha. 
lenge; an invitation to fight: this is non 
hardly uſed. 
At this the challenger, with fierce dz, 
His trumpet ſounds, the challeng'd makes rep y. 
With a rings the field, reſounds thevayitc4 


7. Dryda, 
DeryY'ER, de-fy/-ar. 1. /. [from defy.) A — 

lenger; one that invites to fight : more 

properly deer. 

Jod may revenge the affronts put upon then 
by ſuch impudent defyers of both, as neither bo 

lieve a God, nor ought to be believed by man, 

DEGE/NERAC 


| Seul. 
v, d&-jen-&-rä-sv. 2. .. [fi 
de generatio, Lat ] = we 4.4 tes 


I. A departure. from the virtue of our az 
ceſtors, * 21 

2. A deſertion of that which is good. 
"Tis true, we have contracted a great deal d 
weakneſs and impotency by our wilful d-gemeray 
from goodneſs; but that grace, which the goſpd 
offers to us for our aſſiſtance, is ſufficient for us, 
Tilletſm, 


| ,ue ruin of a ſtate is generally preceded by a 


| Univerſal degeneracy of manners, and contempt df I 
religion, which is entirely our caſe at preſent. 
| ; 1 2 Strife 1 
3. Meanneſs. | 
There is a kind of luggiſh reſignation, as well , 
as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a ſtate of WW 4 
ſlavery. n Ada. 
To DEGE/NERATE, de- jèn'- - ràt. v. a. le- 2 
generare, Lat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, 
Span.] 
1. To fall from the virtue of anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe ſtate. 1 
When wit tranſgreſſeth decency, it d 
into inſolence and impiety. T. f 


3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild cr 


e. | 
Moſt of thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, i 

they be ſet of kernels or ſtones, degenerate. Baan. 
Dre NERATE, d&-j6n'-E-rtt. adj. [from tit 

verb.! | | x 
1. Unlike his anceſtors ; fallen from the w. 
tue and merit of his anceſtors. 
| Thou art like enough 
Too fight againſt me under Piercy's pay; 
To dog his heels, and cart'ſy at his frowns, 
To ſhow how much, thou art degenerate. 5 


| 


” Blount. |. 
4 


man or woman. 


|. Jeftive.] One that is deceaſed; a dead 


Vet chou haſt greater cauſe to be 
Aſham' d of them, than they of thee ; — 


— 


| 
{ 
. 
[ 


: 4. The thing changed from its primitive ſtate. 


_ - him of his office, dignity, or title- 


D E 


rom their ancient brood; 
Since firſt the court allow'd them food. _—_ 
+. Ugworthy ; baſe ; departing from its Kind 


or nature. Need: 


all ſhall turn degen rate, all / 2 
er and temperance, truth and faith, forgot ! 
man except. a Milian. 

When a man ſo far becomes degenerate as to 
it the principles of human nature, and to be a 
Zoxious creature, there is commonly an injury 
done ſome perſon or other. | Locle. 
DEGE/NERATENESS, d&-j6n'-E-r&t-nls. 7. . 
(from degenerate.] Degeneracy ; 2 being 
grown wild, or out of kind: | 
DEGENERA'TION, d&-jen-&-ra-shiin. 2. J. 


| [from degenerate.) , 5 | 
I. A deviation from the virtues of one's an- 


ceſtors. 
2. A falling 
one of leſs worth. 


In plants, theſe tranſplantations are obvious; 
8 that of barley into oats, of wheat into darnell; 
and thoſe grains which generally ariſe among 
corn, as , aracus, cgilops, and other degene- 
| rations, TH" | Brown's Pulp. Errors. 
DEGE/xEROUs, dE-jen'-ris. adj. [from dege- 
ner, Lat.] * | ST a 
1. Degenerated ; fallen from the virtue and 
merit of anceſtors, _ WY 
2. Vile; baſe; infamous; unworthy. 
Leet not the tumultuary violence of ſome men's 
immoderate demands ever betray me to that de- 
enertus and unmanly ſla very, which ſhould make 
me ſtrengthen them by my conſent. K. Charles, 
Shame, inſtead: of piety, reſlrains. them from | 
many baſe and degenerous practices. South, 
*  Degenerous paſſion, and for man too baſe, 
i ſeats. its empire in the female race; 
There rages, and, to make its blow ſecure, 
Puts flatt ry on, until the aim be ſure. Dryden. 
DEGE/NEROUSLY,d&-jen'-E-rtis-1F. adv. [from 
- degenerous.) In a degenerate manner; baſe- 
ly ; meanly, | 8 
How wounding a N is it to ſee heroes, 
_ like Hercules at the di „ thus degenereuſiy em- 
ployed ! De of Fi. 
PEGLUTI TION, de-gld-tish'-an, . .. [deglu- 
tition, Fr. deglutio, Lat.] The act or 
bomer of ſwallowing. 2 
When the g/utition is totally aboliſhed, the 
patient may be nouriſhed by clyſters, 
„„  Arbutbnot on Diet. 
DEGRADATION, dgrä-dd-shün. n. .. [de- 
gradation, Fr.] | | 
t. A deprivation of dignity ; diſmiſſion from 
Ce. 


| | | 
The word degradation is commonly uſed to de- 
| nou a deprivation and removing'of a man from 


E. 


- 


ES 6 1. CG 
2. Degeneracy; baſeneſs. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, | 
chat whereas before we, bere the image of God, | 

Ve no retaim only the image of men. South. 
3. * reſpect to ſtrength, efſi- 
cacy, or value. . pr ion. 
4 Un painting. ] A term made uſe of to ex- 6. Ma 5 Broponting. 
Preſs the lefſening and rendering confuſed. 


the appearance of diſtant objects in a land- 
Teape, ſo as they may appear there as the 


. would do to an eye placed at that diſtance. 
| Did. 
Fr.] 


from them. 


To DEGRADE, d&-gri'd. w, a. [degrader 


+. To put one from his degree; to-deprive. 


* Be quite degraded, like a 


; 

Wat 
4 

} 

l 

: 


hedgeborn ſwain 


from a more excellent ſtate to 


DE G 


| Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to affume 
Man's nature, leſſen or degrade thine own. Milton, 
All higher knowledge in ker preſence falls 


Degraded. Milton. 
3. To reduce from a higher to a lower ſtate, 
with reſpect to qualities: as, gold is de- 
graded into ſilver. 

DEGRAVA'T10N, d&-gri-vi'-shin. 2. /. [from 


. making heavy. Dit. 


dus 7 Lat.) | 
1. 24 rank; ſtation ; place of dignity. 
t was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 
The which was born of noble parentage, 
And ſet in higheſt ſcat of dignity. 


inferior degrees and orders in the church of God. 


—_— 


of high 
| lance, they are altogether lighter than vanity. 
wen then, Coleville is your name, a 

your degree, and your place the dale. 


Degree being vizarded, 
'Th' unworthieſt | ack as fairly in the maſk. 


- , This noble youth to madneſs loy'd a dame 


* Farmers in 
He a good huſband, a good 


But is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 


ree; 


| 


| 


creature, 
As if there were degrees in infinite, 
And Heav'n itſelf had rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to exceſs. 1 
| | Poeſy 
Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 
© Sublimely good, 05 deſpicably ill. 


3. A ſtep or preparation to any thin 


> ads. 


ment, by art. 
3 brin 


4. Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 
+, King Latinus, in the third degree, 

{ Had Saturn author of his family. | 

| | 9 


| 5. Orders or claſſes. 


ies able to ſet before them, As in 
their paſt knowledge at once. 


Circle. 


miles on eartn. £55, 
In minds and manners, twins 


I eb Io you who live in chill AM, 
me doch preſume to boat ef gentle ble. As map inſorma, b Dryden. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the * 8. In arithmetick. ] A degree conſiſts of three 


„ 
my 


degravatus, of degravo, Lat.] The act of 
DEGREE, dE-gre', »./. [degr#, Fr. from gra- 


Spenſer. 
1 embrace willingly the ancient received courſe 
and conveniency of that diſcipline, which teacheth 


Lat Hooker, 
Surely men of low &:yree are vanity, and men 
degree are a lye: to be laid in the ba- 


! P, alm Lxii. 9. 
knight is 
Shakeſp. 


Shakeſp. 
| Of high degree, Honoria was her name. Dryden. 
uſewife ſhe. Dryd. 


From this contagious taint of ſorrow free? Prior. 
2. The comparative ſtate and condition in 

| which a thing is. 5 Let 
, - The book of Wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worſhipping petty and vile idols 
more groſs than ſimply the worſhipping of the 
| Bacon. 
| 


Roſcommon. 


Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth 2 beau- 
ties, truly in nature not to be miſliked, but as 
much advanced to the eye, as abaſed to the judg- 

1 * Sidney. 

Which fight the knowledge of myſelf might 


8» 
Which to true wiſdom js the firſt degree. Davies. 


Dryden. 


The ſeveral degrees of | angels may probably 
have larger views, and- be endowed with capaci- 
one picture, all f 
| = | | 1 ;. to fink ;, to diſcourage; to cruſh. 
Ik᷑ all the parts are equally heard as loud as one 
another, they will ſtun. you to that degree, that 1 
* youwillfancy your ears were torn in pieces. Dryden, | , 
Y | 7. Un geometry.] The three hundred and 
fixtieth part of the circumference of a 
he ſpace of one degree in the 
heavens is accounted to anſwer to fixty 


wins oppos'd we ſee; 
In the Kaine fign, almoſt the ſame Ae, Dryden. 


| figures, viz. of three places, comprehend- 


| 
| 


] 


| 


* 


B: — 


| 


_ 


| 


Dryden. | 


2 
ö 


2 


4 


* 


To DEJE'CT, de. Ick t. 2 a. Laie, Lat? 


With great Marcellus keeping equal p 


Dx 


ing units, tens, and- hundreds ; fo three 


hundred and ſixty-five is a degree. 
; Cocker*s Arithmetick, 
9. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral ſorts 
of mathematical inſtruments. | 
10. [In mufick.] The intervals of ſounds, 
which are uſually marked by little lines. 
1 Dict. 
11. [In philoſophy.] The vehemence or flack- 
'neſs of the hot or cold quality. 

The ſecond, third, and fourth d:grees of he#. 
are more eaſily introduced than the firſt: every 
one is both a preparative and a ſtep to the next. 

South. 
By DEGREES, by dE-gre/z, adv. Gradually ; 
by little and little. 

Their bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both 
of doing and ſuffering, and their minds acquaint- 
ed by d:grees with danger, Sidney. 

Doth not this etherial medium, in paſſing aut 
of water, glaſs, cryſtal, and other compact and 
denſe bodies, into empty ſpaces, grow denſer and: 
denſer by degree: ? Newton. 

Exulting in triumph now ſwell the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſick floats 5; 

Till, by degrees remote and ſmall, 
The ſtrains decay, 
And melt away, 
In a dying, dying fall. Pope. 
A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at-firſt, by 
| degrees contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. 
| Speftator, No 447. 
DEGvsTA'TION, dE-gis-ta'-shin. u. /. de- 
guſ/tatio, Lat.] A taſting. Di. 
To DEHO RT, dè-ha'rt. w. a. [dehortor, Lat.] 
To diſſuade; to adviſe to the contrary. 
One ſeverely deborted: all his followers from 
proſtituting mathematical principles unto com- 
mon apprehenſion or pradtice. Wilkins. 
The apoſtles vehemently d. bort us from unbelief. 
Ward. 


Dr norTa'TION, d&-hdr-tY-shn. u. , (from 


dehortor, Lat.] Diſſuaſion; a counſelling 

to the IE ; advice againſt ſomething. 

The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of 

apoſtles, do every where vehemently and earneſt-- 

ly dehort from unbelief: did they never read 
theſe debortations F Ward en Infide ity, 
DERHORK TATORT, dE&-hi'r-ti-tir-y. adj. [from- 
 &d+hortor, Lat.] Belonging to diſſuaſion. 
DEHoO'KTER, d&hA'T-tar. 2. /. [from debort.] 
A diſſuader; an adviſer to the contrary. 
DEICIDE, d&-y-81d. n. /. [from deus and 
cædo, Lat.] The murder of God; the act 
of killing God. It is only uſed in ſpeaking. 
of the death of our bleſſed Saviour. | 
| Explaining how Perfection ſuffer'd pain, 

Almighty languiſh'd, and Eternal died; 
How by her patient victor Death was ſlain, 

And earth profan'd, vet bleſs d, with deicide / 


Prior. 
1. To caſt down; to afflict; to grieve; to 


| ell, 1 am your theme; you have the ſtart of 
me; I am de; ignorance itfelf is a plum 
met oer me; uſe meas you will. Laleſp. 
The loweſt, moſt dcjefed thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in efperance ; lives not in fear! Sal, 
Nor think to die deje my loſty mind 3 
All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pope. 
2. To change the form with grief; to make 
wto look ſad. 2 
Eneas here beheld; of form divine, 
A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine, . 
Pate, 
But gloomy were his eyes, deiectad was his ſace. 
4L ee OSS IE Dryden. 
Dris'cer, 


9 


DEI 


Dzjz'cT, d& At. adj. I defectus, Lat.] Caſt 
don; afflicted; lo- ſpirited. 
l am of ladies moſt dyjed? and wretched, 

That ſuck'd the honey of his muſick vows. Shat. 
DzJecTEDLY, d- jk -téd- y. adv. {from 
. - deje8.) In a dejected manner; ſadly; hea- 

vily. „nun 
: No man in that on doth look ſtrongly, 
but dejeBedly : and that repulſion from the eyes 

diverteth the ſpirits, and gives heat more to the 
+ cars, and the parts by them. Bacon. 
DeJe'ctEDNEss, d&-j&k'-tid-nlis. . /. [from 


dejected.] The ſtate of being caſt down; a | 


:lowneſs of ſpirits. . Dis. 
Des“ crion, ds-jek-shün. 2. / ( dejedion, Fr. 
from dejectio, Lat. | 


t. Lownèſs of ſpirits ; melancholy ; depreſ- 
fion of mind. TIES 
What beſides 6 
Of ſorrow, and djection, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. Milton. 
-- Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he ſinks into utter de- 
jeftion ; and even hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in 
deſpair. | Regers. 
2+ Weakneſs; inability. - - 

The effects of an alkaleſcent ſtate, in any great 
degree, are thirſt and a deje&#on of appetite, which 
putrid things occaſion more than any other. 

aA Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Un medicine.] Going to ſtool. 

Ihe liver ſhould continually ſeparate the cho- 
ler from the blood, and empty it into the inteſ- 

tines; where there is good uſe for it, not only 
to provoke dijection, but alſo to attenuate the 
chyle. | Ray on the Creation. 

DeJe'cTuRE, d&-jck'-tshir. 2. /. [from deje#.) 
The excrement. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite: to ſpiſſitude is too great 
fluidity, the ſymptoms of which are exceſs of ani- 
mal ſecretions; as of perſpiration, fweat, urine, 
liquid deje&ures, leanneſs, weakneſs, and thirſt. - 

* Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DEJERA T1ONg dé-jè-rà-shün. u. /. [from de- 
jero, Lat.] A taking of a ſolemn oath. Dict. 
DE1F1ica'T ion, dE'-y-ti-ki"-shan. 2. . [deifi- 


cation, Fr.] The act of deifying, or making 11 


a god. | * , 
Dx'irou, de-: foͤrm. adj. [from deut and 


forma, Lat.] Of a godlike form. | 


To DE'IFY, d&-y-fy.: v. a. [deifier, Fr. from 
deus and fio, Lat.] | 
x. To make a god of; to adore as god; to 

transfer into the number of the divinities. 


— A 


Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherds love, | 
 Renown'd on earth, and deified above, Dryden. | 


I The ſeals of Julius Cæſar, which we know to | 
be antique, have the ſtar of Venus over them, 
though they were all graven after his death, as a 


whole; to ſpoil; to diminiſh. Dit. 
Dxz1'PAROVUS, N pr adj. [deiparus, | 
0 a god, | 


DEL 


Nor would we daga him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars. . 


Detox, dä n-ing. =. /. {from deign.] A 
vouchſafing; a thinking worthy. 
To DEYNTEGRATE, d&-in'-t&-grat. v. a. [from 
de and intggro, Lat.) To take from the 


Lat.] That brings forth the epithet 
applied to the bleſſed Virgin. Dia. 
DF/ISM, d&-1zm. u. /. [deiſme, Fr.] The opi- 
nion of thoſe that only acknowledge one 
God, without the reception of any reveal- 
ed religion. Fan 
Deiſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, are 
| only the faint remnants or dying flames of re- 
| vealed religion in the poſterity of Noah. Dryden. 
Dis r, dE'-I8t. u. /. [deifte, Fr.] A man who 
follows no particular religion, but only 
| acknowledges the exiſtence of God, with- 
out any other article of faith. 
In the ſecond epiſtle of St. Peter, certain drifts, 
as they ſeem to have been, laughed at the pro- 
| Phecy of the day of judgment,  , ** Burnet. 
De1'sTICAL, dE-I8-ti-kal. adj. [from deift.] 
\ Belonging to the hereſy of the deiſts. 
| Weakneſs does not fall only to the ſhare of 
chriſtian writers, but to ſome who have taken the 
pen in hand to ſupport the deiftical or antichriſtian 


De'rTyY, d&-1-t$. n. ,. [deite, Fr. from deitas, 
Lat.] no 


Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity 
alone is the ſpring from which they flow ; ſome 
things as man, becauſe they iſſue from his mere 
human nature; ſome things jointly as both God 


ples thereunto. F 230) SiO { . Hecker. 

| With whatarms  ; - | - 

We mean to hold what anciently we claim 

Of deity, or empire. *%, Milton. 

2. A fabulous god; a term applied to the 
heathen gods and goddeſſes. 


| 


ſoever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be 
razed 7 + > Te of | 


| won £7: 0 deities to take ,the wife of a man | 
r ale. 
3. The ſuppoſed divinity of a heathen god; 
divine qualities. 8 
They on "oy n forward paſs, L 
Wi ins ling that long wandering Greek, 
That for his love refuſed 1 i Spenſer. 
Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant | 


note that he was deified. Ahh Dryden. 
Perſuade the covetous man not to-deify his 


er, and the proud man not to adere himſelf. | 
Half of thee 

Ts d-ifed before thy dea. Pr. 
2» To praiſe exceſſively; to extol one as if 
be were a gl. 12205 N 
le did again ſo extol and 4 pope, as 
made all that be bad ſaid in praiſe of his maſter + 

and miſtreſs ſeem remperate and paſſable. Bacon. 
To DEIGN, di v. u. {from daigner, Fr. of 


. 


Aigner, Lat.] To vouchſafe; to think DRrAcr A Tion de Ak-ta“-shün. . (Alas 
4 weaning from the breaſt, ||. 


worthy. a % {08 9 


LASIK 234 £ * 
Deigi to deſcend no lower, and relate 


| D £L4/esD, da-WWpet. adj, {from del u, 
Lat. IWith phyſicians.] Bearing or fall- 


What may no leſs perhaps avail us known. 


. 9 2 Lo; 4 T : Metton,. 
The moſſy-fountains, and the green retreats. Pope. 
Te Data, dd n- u. a. To grant; to permit 3 


to allow. .. 


, 
k . 


| South, | 


Lord Haſtings was to her for his delivery? 
— Who humbly complaining to her delt, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty.” Sbake/p. | 
By what reaſon could the ſame geitybe denied 
unte Laurentia and Flora, which was given to 
 DELACERA'T1ON, dè“-IAs-sE-rà“-shün. u. [. 
. [from delacero, Lat.] A tearing in pieces. 
TELE" » 4550 43- : T4 Di 


- 
— 


DkiAcaxus“Tion, d -HK k- mà“-shün. .J. 
[delacrymatio, Lat.] A falling down of the 


a weeping much. Dia 


- 


7 9 


Dict. 


ing down... It: is uſed in ſpeaking. of the 


womb, 


Lat.]! 


© 
_ 


pd, . 
» ** ©. 4 1 = 


* 


— 


Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves compoſ- 2:24, 
| | | 1. To carry; to conveye. 


= 
a es 


—_— 


"ſcheme of our days. Watts. | 


I. Divinit the nature and eſſence of God. | 


and man, becauſe both natures concur as princi- | 


Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorly built | 


© of idney. | 
Give the gods à thankful ſacrifice When it 


humours ; the wateriſhneſs of the eyes, or 


and the like, #44 „ Nn Did. : 
Deo DELA'TE,: det. v. a, [from delatus, 


DEL 


| Ter exaQty the time wherein found is 44, 


2. To accuſe; to inform againſt, * 
DTA Trion, dk-A-sbün. n. J. [Jclatis, It! 
I. A carriage ;; conveyance, 54 
In defation; of ſounds, the incloſure of 
preſerveth them, and cauſeth them to be h 
further. "RATE i Fa 
It is certain, that the delation of light i; 3 
inſtant. | B fag 
There is a plain delation of the ſound "Baa, 
teeth to the inſtrument of hearing, : 
2. An accuſation ; an impeachment, 
Der Tron, dé-IA-tür. n./. (delator, Lat.] Au 
accuſer; an informer, 
What were theſe harpies but flatterers, d. ate, 
and inexpleably covetous ? Sandy:', and, 
- Men have proved their own delaters, and diſco. 
vered their own moſt important ſecrets, 
a Government of the 7 
No ſooner was that ſmall rm ar fun 
the depopulated earth was to be replanted, com 
forth of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a g. 
later to his own father, inviting his brethren t 
that execrable ſpectacle of their parent's naked. 
neſs. Government F the Torre, 


To DELA'Y, d&-IY. v. a. [from delayer, Fr.) 
1. To defer; to put off. 
And when the people ſaw that Moſes dv 
to come down out of the mount, the people ga. 
thered themſelves together unto Aaron. 
bs £ ban Exod. xxxii. 1. 
Cyrus he found, on him his force eſſay'q; 
For Hector was to the tenth year delay'd. DH dn. 
2. To hinder; to fruſtrate; to keep uf. 
pended, | 
3+ Todetain, ſtop, or retard the courſe of, 
5 Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. A, 
She flies the town, and mixing with the throug 
Of madding matrons, bears the bride along: 
Wand' ring through woods and wilds, and deviou 


©, ways, | 
And wick theſe arts the Trojan match delays. Drid, 
Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made 
Muſt fad Ulyſſes ever be delay d? Pig, 
72 DEL4'Y,. d&-IA', v.n. To ſtop; to ceaſe 
TL... +: 
There ſeem to be certain bounds to the quick 
neſs and Dlowneſs: of the ſucceſſion of thoſe idta 
one to, another in our minds, beyond which they 
dan neither delay nor haſten? Lal. 


DELA'y, dé-IA. 7. /. [from the verb. 
I. A deferring ; procraſtination ; lingering 
F OTE > 35s» STO 24 . 

I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
ls leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail- pac'd beggary. 
e e eee Shake. Rich, 
The conduct of our lives, and the manage- 
ment of our great concerns, will not N 

ar. 72% bt, 


n 


——— xp ů —————— 


2. Stay; ſto p:: Sis 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without % 


Paſe'd on, and took th* irremeable way. Dryden. 
ick. DrrarEx, de “ür. 1. , [from delay. ] One 


that defers; a putter off. 
DELEC'TABLE, d&-14k/-tabl. adj. Ldelida- 
_ bilis, Lat.] Pleaſing; delightful. 
Ty .. Ev'ning now approach; | 
For we have alſo our ev'ning, and our morn; 
We ours for change delecuble, not need. Milion, 
Fe brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This'garden, planted with the trees of God; 
| Dele#able both to behold and taſte! ''— Miles. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations 
thereof, are not only highly d:/:&ab/c to the inter 
lective faculty, but are ſuitably and eaſily con- 
ceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works; 
as his goodneſs, beneficence, wiſdom, and Pore. 


Hu. 
The 


-» 


"+ 
A 


CEE 
4 


N 
p 


DEL 


be apple's outward form, . | 
 DekAuble, the witleſs ſwain beguiles; _ : 
Till that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering noiſe, 
| He taſtes the bitter morſe]. Philips, 


LECTABLENESS, dg&-lek'-tabl-nls. 2. /. 
E lelectable.] Delightfulneſs; pleaſant- 
neſs. | 6 
DzLE'CTABLY, dt - x- tab-y. adv. Delight- 
fully; pleaſantly. 5 
DELECTA'T10N, d&-I6k'-tA'-ghfin. . J. [de- 
| leBatio, Lat.] Pleaſure; delight. 
Out break the tears for joy and delefation. 
Sir T, More. 
D DE'LEGATE, d['-&-git. v. a. [delego, 
fend 
1. To fend away. 
3. To ſend upon an embaſſy. ; 
3. To entruſt ; to commit to another's power 
and juriſdiction. 5 
As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeveral | 
upon ſeveral eſtates of mcy, as princes, pa- 
rents, ſpiritual guides; ſo he hath alſo delegated 
and committed part of his care and providence 
un em. Taylor. 
As God is the univerſal monarch, ſo we have 
all the relation of ſellow- ſubjects to him; and 
can pretend no farther juriſdiction over each 
other, than what he has delegated to us. 


— 


Decay of Picty. | . 


Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light; 
Commanding her, with delegated pow rs, 
To beautify the world, and bleſs the night? Prior. 

3. To appoint judges to hear and determine 
a particular cauſe. 

De'LEGATE, del-E-git. 2. /. [delegatus, Lat.] 
A deputy ; a commiſſioner ; a. vicar ; any 
one that is ſent to act for, or repreſent, 
another, | 

If after her 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good preſer, 
Ex ry ſuch perſon is her delegate, 
T' accompliſh that which ſhould have been her 
fate, Donne. 
They muſt be ſevere exactors of accounts from 
their delegates and miniſters of juſtice. Taylor. 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear, 
Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 
Ele& by Jove, his d-legate of ſway, 
With joyoas pride the ſummons I'd obey. Pope. 

DE'LEGATE, dEl'-E-git. adj. ¶delegatus, Lat.] 
Deputed ; ſent to act for, or repreſent, 
another. 2 1 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and 
 impartially. + | aylor. 

DELEGATES {Court of], dl A-gàts. A court 
wherein all cauſes of appeal, by way of 
devolution from either of the archbiſhops, 
are decided. : +» Ayliffe's Parergon. 

DELEGA'TION, dél-è-gä'-shün. 1. [. ( delega- 
tio, Lat.] g > £8. 

I. A ſending away. | 

2. A putting in commiſſion. | 

3» The affignment-of a debt to another. 

DELENT FICAL, dUl-En-\-fi-kil. adj. {deleni- 
cus, Lat.] Having virtue to aſſuage or 
eaſe pain. 5 * 8 Dic. 

To DELETE, d&-I#t. v. a. [from deleo, Lat.] 
To blot out. | Di. 

DeLeTE'rIOUS, dél-è-t&-ryùs. adj. [delete- 
Tus, Lat.] Deadly; deſtructive 3 of a poi- 
ſonous quality. 113 

- Many things, neither delcterious by ſubſtance or 
_ quality, are yet deſtructive by figure, or ſome oc- 
caſiona! activity. 7 * rown. | 

DE'LETERY, der--ter-F. adj. [from delete- 

Ip Lat.] Deſtructive; deadly; poiſon- 


Tor doctor epidemick, 


* 


4 


| I. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 


2. Slow; tedious; not ſudden ; gradual. 


DEL 
- Which whoſoever took is dead ſinee, 
E'er ſent ſo vaſt a colony 
| To both the under worlds as he. Hudibrat. 
DELE'TION, d&-12-8hin. #. / [deletio, Lat.) 
1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 
2, A deſtruction, 

Indeed, if there be a total deletion of every per- 
ſon of the oppoſing party or country, then the 
victory is complete, becauſe none remains to call 
it in queſtion, Hale. 

n 


DELFE, dig.] 
Yet could not ſuch mines, without great pains 
and charges, if at all, be wrought : the delfs would 
be ſo flown with waters, that no gins or ma- 
chines could ſuffice to lay and keep them dry. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, 
made at Delft. 
Thus barter honour for a piece of d / 
No, not for China's wide domain itſelf. Smart. 
DEL1B4'TiON, dEl-i-bY-shin, n. /. [delibatio, 
Lat.] An eſſay; a. taſte. 
To DELTBERATE, dE-lib'-E-rait. v. 1. [de- 
libero, Lat.] To think, in order to choice; 
to heſitate. 


—— 


| A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 
Which freely moves and acts by reaſon's laws 
That can deliberate means elect, and find 
Their due connection with the end deſign'd. 
Blackmore, 
When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 
The woman that deliberates is loſt. Addiſon. 
9 dè-Hb-e-rèt. adj. [deliberatus, 
at.] | 
1. Circumſpe& ; wary ; adviſed; diſcreet. 
Moiſt Grave-belly was deliberate, 
Not raſh like his accuſers. Shakeſp. Coriolamus. 


Commonly it is for virtuous conſiderations, 
that wiſdom ſo far prevaileth with men as to 


againſt the ſtream of their ſenſual inclination. 
Hooker. 
Echoes are ſome more ſudden, and chop again 
as ſoon as the voice is delivered; others are more 
deliberate, that is, give more ſpace between the 
voice and the echo, which is cauſed by the local 
nearneſs or diſtance. | Bacon. 

DELIBERATELY, d<-llb'-E-rEt-ly. adv. [from 

deliberate.) | | 

1. Circumſpectly; adviſedly ; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies ; knows 
better than any man what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himſelf ſo far as to fall, but 
plods on deliberately ; and, as a grave man ought, 
is ſure to put his ſtaff before him. Dryden. 

2. Slowly; gradually. 

DEL1BERATENESS, dé-IHb'“-E-r&t-nls. 2. /. 
[from deliberate.] Circumſpection; wari- 
neſs; coolneſs ; caution. f. 

They would not ſtay the fair production of 
acts, in the order, gravity, and deliberateneſs be- 

fitting a parliament. King Charles. 

DELI1BERA'TION, dE-Wb-&-rY-8hfin. 1. ſ. [de- 
liberatio, Lat.] The act of deliberating; 
thought in order to choice. 

lf mankind had no power to avoid ill or chooſe 
good by free deliberation, it ſhould never be guilty 

of any thing that was done. 
Hammonds Fundamentals. 

DELrBERATIVE, deE-lib%-&-ri-tlv. adj. ¶ deli- 
berativus, Lat.] Pertaining to 
tion; apt to conſider. . 

DEL! BERATIVE, dE-Nb/-&-ri-tiv. . /. {from 
the adjective.] The diſcourſe in which a 
queſtion is deliberated. 


= 
ry 


* 


vi good, what is greater; and of evil, what is 


- Though ftor'd with dcletery tned'cin 
| Vol. I. N XIII. 2 mw 


* 


n. /. [from del pan, Sax. to | 


make them deſirous of flow and deliberate death, | 


libera- | 


ow 


In deliberatives, the point is; what is evil; and 


DEL 


- [DE'LICACY, dar-. KA-. 2. / [delicateſs, 


Fr. of deliciæ, Lat.] 

t. Daintineſs ; pleaſantneſs to the taſte, 
On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 

What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, Milton. 
2. Nicety in the choice of food. 
3. Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

ele delicacies 
I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, and 
flow'rs, — 

Walks, and the melody of birds. Million. 
4- Softneſs ; elegant or feminine beauty. 

A man of goodly preſence, in whom ſtrong 
making took not away delicacy, nor beauty fierce» 
neſs. Sidney. 

3. Nicetyz minute 2 | 

Van Dyck has even excelled him in the d:licacy 
of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. Dryd. 

You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and 
form your pen from thoſe general notions and de- 
licacy of thoughts and happy words. Felton, 

6. Neatneſs ; elegance of dreſs, 

7. — of manners: contrary to grof- 
neſs. 

8. Indulgence; gentle treatment. 

Perſons born of families noble and rich, de- 
rive a weakneſs of conſtitution from the eaſe and 
luxury of their anceſtors, and the delicacy of their 
own education. Temple, 

9. Tenderneſs; ſcrupulouſneſs. 

Any zealous for promoting the intereſt of his 
country, muſt conquer all that tenderneſs and 
delicacy, which may make him afraid of being 
ſpoken ill of. 4 Addiſon. 

10. Weakneſs of conſtitution; 

11. Smallneſs; tenuity. 

DE'LICATE, dEV-y-k&t. adj. [delicat, Fr.)] 

I. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte ; of an agree- 
able flavour, 

The chooſing of a delicate before a more ordi- 
nary diſh, is to be done as other human actions 
are, in which there are no degrees and preciſe 
natural limits deſcribed, Taylor. 

2. Dainty ; defirous of curious meats, 

3. Choice; ſelect; excellent. 

4+ Pleaſing to the ſenſes. 

5. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall parts. 
As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as 

through all the body; the circulation is quicker, 

and heat greater, and their texture is extremely 

delicate. Arbuth. on Alim, 

6. Of polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. 

7- Soft; effeminate; unable to bear hard- 
ſhips, | 

Witneſs this army, of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakeſp. 

Tender and delicate perſons muſt. needs be oft 
angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them, 
which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of, 


Bacons 


5 


8. Pure; clear. 
Where they moſt breed 
| ſerv'd 
The air is delicate. - 
DE'L1ICATLEY, dF#-$-kit-ly. adve [from de. 
licate.] 5 Ul Ke | ; 
1. Beautifully; with ſoft elegance. 

That which will diſtinguiſh his ſtyle from all 
other poets, is the elegance of his words, and 
the numerouſneſs of his verſe: there is nothing 
ſo delicately turned in all the Roman language. 


Dryden, 
Ladies like variegated tulips ſhow, 
Tis to their changes half their charms we oe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 


and haunt, I have ob- 


Fine by defect, and delicat:ly weak. Pape. 
2. Finely; not coarſely. | | 
z. wah 15 

- Eat not delicately, or nicely; that is, be not 


troubleſome to thyſelf or others in the choice of 


fauces. ' Tyler. 


Bacon, 


. 


thy męats, or the delicacy of thy 


3 R 4. Choiccly, . 


4 · Choicely. 

3. Politely. | 
6. Effeminately. 
Ds'ricarEgxess, 


Du'ticars 8, deV-y-k&ts. n. ,. [from delicate. 


Ds! Licks, dUl'-h-8&8. 7. % pl. [delicie, Lat.] 


bedience Almighty God chaſed him out of Para- 


Dli'ciousxzss, de-Hsh“üs-nis. 2 . (from 
. delicious.] Delight; pleaſure; joy. | 


| ings and efficacy of the ſacrament itſelf, by any 
| ſenſible reliſh, by the guſt and deliciouſueſs, which 
he ſometimes perceives, and at other times does 


DELIGA'TION, d&-1i-z4'-shin. n. * deliga- 


venture to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the ground, 


- And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 


- Like the rich fruit he ſings, delicious in decay. | 
Smith. 


| Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. 
DeL1'ciouvsLy, d&lish'-as-lf. adv. [from 


DEL 


— 


d&V-$-ktt-nis, . / 

delicate.) The ſtate of being delicate; ten- 

derneſs; ſoftneſs; effeminacy. Fa 
The delicate woman among you would not ad- 

for delicateneſs and tenderneſs. Deut. xxviii. 56. 

Niceties; rarities; that which is choice 

and dainty. - 

The d's homely curds, 

His cold thin drink out of his leather bottle, 

All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Are far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakeſp. 

They their appetites not only feed 

With de/icates of leaves and marſhy weed, 

But with thy fickle reap the rankeſt land. Dryden. 
With abſtinence all delicater he ſees, 


King's Cookery. 


Pleaſures. This word is merely French, 
And now he has pour d out his idle mind. 
In dainty delices and laviſh joys, 
Having his warlike weapons caſt behind, 
And flowers in pleaſures and vain pleafing toys. 


| 5 Spenſer. | 
De L1'ciovs, d&-Itsh'-as. adj. [delicieux, Fr. 


from delicatus, Lat.] Sweet ; delicate; that 
affords delight; agreeable ; charming ; 
grateful tothe ſenſe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſo- 


diſe, the faireſt and moſt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other the moſt barren and unpleaſant. 
| MW oodevard, 


In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay; 
Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 


delicious.] Sweetly ; pleaſantly; delight- 
fully. 812 | 1 
How much ſhe. hath glerified herſelf and lived | 
ecliciouſly, fo much torment and ſorrow give her. 
: | | Rev. Xviii. 7. 


Ihe ſweeteſt honey 


Let no man judge of himſelf, or of the bleſ- 


not perceive. Taylor. 

tio, Lat.] A binding up in chirurgery. 
The third intention is deligation, or retaining 

the parts ſo joined together, Wiſeman's Surgery. 


rfrom | 


1 


Pope. | 


, w_ 


| 


| 


* 


| 


- Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, , . | 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakeſp. | 


- 


- DEL 


7 DELT'GHT, det. v. a. [delefor, Lat.] 


To pleaſe; to content; to ſatisfy; to af- 

ford pleaſure. 4 
The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the ſea- 
diſcipline differed from the land-ſervice, had 
pleaſing” entertainment. | Siducy. 
'  Dilight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall 
give thee the deſires of thine heart. PF. xxxvil. 4. 
Poor inſets, whereof ſome are bees, delighted 
with flowers, and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, 
delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke. 
He heard, he took, and pouring down his 

_ throat, | 
Deligbted, ſwill'd the large luxurious draught. Pope. 
To DELTGHr, dé-Ht. v. u. To have delight 

or pleaſure in. It is followed by in. 


Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing ? | 
2 Sam. xxiv. 


Bleſſed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 
delighteth greatly in his commandments. 

Pſalm cxii. I. 

DELYGHTFUL, deE-It-fal. adj. [from delight 

and Full.) Pleaſant; charming ; full of 
delight. 

He was given to ſparing in ſo immeaſurable 
ſort, that he did not only bar himſelf from the 
delightful, but almoſt from the neceſſary, uſe 
thereof. Sidney. 

No ſpring nor ſummer, on the mountain ſeen, 
Smiles with gay fruits or with delightful green. 


| Addiſon. | 
DELYGHTFULLY, de-If't-fal-lF. adv, Plea- 


ſantly ; charmingly; with delight. 
O voice! once heard | 
Delightfully, increaſe and multiply; 


Now death to hear ! Milton. 


DELYGHTFULNESS, d&-I't-fal-nls. n. /. [from 


delight.) Pleaſure z comfort; ſatisfaction, 
But our deſires tyrannical extortion ' 
Doth force us there to ſet our chief de/ightfulneſs, 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion, 
i 5 Sidney. 
This indeed ſhews the excellency of the ob- 
ject, but doth not altogether take away the de- 
lightfulneſs of the knowledge. Tillotſon. 


DEL1GHTSOME, de-If't-gtm. adj. [from de- 


light.] Pleaſant z- delightful. 


The words themſelves being ſo ancient, the | 


knitting of them ſo ſhort and intricate, and the 
whole periods and compaſs of his ſpeech fo de- 
lightſome for the roundnieſs; and ſo grave for the 
ſtrangeneſs. | Spenſer. 
God has furniſhed every one with the ſame 
means of exchanging hunger and thirſt for de- 
lightſome vigour. | Grew, 


DEeL1'GHTSOMELY, de- H' t- sum- ly. adv. [from 


To DELYNEATE, 


. delightſome.) Pleaſantly; in a delightful 


manner. | | 
DEL1'G6HTSOMENESS, dE&lit-ghm-nls. 2. / 


from deligbtſome. ] Pleaſantneſs; delight- 

fulneſs. £3116 387 Yi | 
d6-lin'-yit. D. a, [ delineo, 

Lat.. | | | 


DEL 


in the orthographical ſchemes 


th 
a true delineation, and the juſt ere ſhould by 


dimenſions, 


DEii'xIMENT, de-lin'-y-mint, . 
mentum, Lat.) A mitigating, or aſſuaging 
DELINQUENCY, de-link'-|:win.g3. . 
[delingquentia, Lat.) A fault; a failure 5 
duty; a miſdecd. ” 
I They never punilh the great» and mo? 
* lerable delinquency of the tumults, 
citers, 
Can 


Thy years determine like the age of man 

That thou ſhould'ſt my delinguenties exquire 

And with variety of tortures tire ? ; 
Sandys's Par bra, 

A delinquent. ought to be cited 1 24 8 
juriſdiction where the delinquency was committed 
by him. A. 

DE LINQUENT, dé-Unk-kweént. u. 1 from 
delinguens, Lat.] An offender; one that 
has committed a crime or fault. 

Such an envious ſtate, 
That ſooner will accuſe the magiſtrate 
Than the delinguent; and will rather grieve 
The treaſon is not acted, than believe, 


0 3 Ben Fonſan, 

All ruined, not by war, or any other diſaſter 
but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinquent: and cri. 
minals, Bacen, 
| He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been ſent for 
as a delinquent, and been brought upon his knees, 

a Dr Aen. 

Zo DELIQUATE, dél“-II-kwaät. wv. . 2 

gqueo, Lat.] To melt; to be diſſolved. 

It will be reſolved into a liquor very analogous 

to that which the chymiſts make of ſalt of tartar, 
left in moiſt cellars to deliquate. Boyle, 
Such an ebullition as we ſee made by the mix- 

| ture of ſome chymical liquors, as oil of vitriol 
and deliguated ſalt of tartar, Cudworth, 


DEL1QUA'TION, dé-H-kwa“-shün. », / La- 
liguatio, Lat.] A melting; a diſſolving. 
DELTISUIUM, d&llk'-kwy-um. 1. /. Lat. 

A chymical term.) A diſtillation by diſ- 

ſolving any calcined matter, by hanging it 

up in moiſt cellars, into a lixivious hu. 

mour. 4 | Did. 

DELL RAMENT, d6-IW/--ri-ment. 7. / delira. 

mentum, Lat.] A doting or fooliſh fancy, 

3 4 Did. 

To DELI RATE, d&-IF-rit. v. n. [deliro, Lat.] 
To dote; to rave; to talk or act idly. 

f Dia. 

DE LikA'T1ON, dE-l-rY'-shan. 2. / [deliraticy 

Lat.] Dotage ; folly ;, madneſs. Did. 

DEL1'rIovs, de-lir-yas., adj. | delirius, Lat.] 

Light- headed; raving; doting. 

The people. about him ſaid he had been for 

ſome hours delirious ; but when I ſaw him he had 

his underſtanding as well as ever I knew, Sift. 

On bed 


into. 
and their Exe 
King Corley 


— 


ELVGAT,'de-li't. 2. /. [delice, Fr. from de- N | 
hi lector, Lat.) 7 (4 AX Lin 1. To make the firſt draught of a thing; to | 
1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. % Wetoh, + I boy 46 2d 0k = 

Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, commune | 2- To paint; to repreſent à true likeneſs in nation of mind; dotage. 

with David ſecretly, and ſay, Behold the king a picture. « 2 | - Too great alacrity and promptneſs in anſwer- 
hath delight in thee, and all his ſervants love thee. The licentia pictoria is very large: with the ing, eſpecially in perſons naturally of another 
3 (Au. | I Sam. xviii. 22, | fame reaſon they may delineate old Neſtor like temper, is a ſign of an approaching delirium; and 
2. That which gives delight. * Adonis, Hecuba with Helen's face, and Time | in a feveriſh delirium there is a ſmall inflamma- 
Come, ſiſters, chear we up his ſprights, with Abſalom s head. Broten. | tion of the brain; - | Arbuthnot on Diet. 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights: 3. To deſeribe; to ſet forth in a lively manner. n . 42 . 
We'll charm the air to give a ſound, we” | It followeth; to delineate the region in which from deliti 11 Af . . FE di b ; 
While you perform your antick round. Shae/p. | God firſt planted his delightful garden. Raleigh. | 2 | 485 eee 
. Titus Veſpaſian was not more the delight n I have not here time to delineate to you the a con ey ng. | | 4 
human kind: the univerſal empire made him only | glories of God's heavenly kingdom ; nor, indeed, To DELT' VER, d&-llv/-ar, v. a. [delivrer, Fr. 

more known, and more powerful, but could not | could I tell you, if I had, what the happineſs of | x. To ſet free; to releaſe. 
e that place and portion is. Wake. Thus the the captive did deliver; 


make him more beloved. den. | $611.55 | | . 
DELINEA'T1ON, de-lin-ya'-shan. ne. ſ. [deli- | The captive thus gave up his quiver. Prior. 


Delirious flung, fleep from his pillow flies. Ton: 
DELFRIUM, de-lir'-yam. . J. [Lat.] Alie- 


o- 


. 


WC” 


_ - She was his care, his hope, and his 44 18 ; { 
Mot in his thought, and ever in his fight, Dry. | - neatio, Lat.] The firk draught of a thing. | 2. To fave ; to reſcue, Ddline 
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D E I. 


me, O my God, out of the hand of the 
out of the hand of the unrighteous and 
cruel man. Diel lxxi. 4. 
AI was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Braiaford ; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit,” counterſeiting the action of an old woman, 
| delivered me. | Sbaleſp. 
x To ſurrender; to put into 2 s hands; 
fign ; to give up; to yield, 
* 2 caſe { 24, ſhale Zeliver him. the pledge 
in when the ſun goeth down. Deut. xx1v. 12. 
And David ſaid to him, canſt thou bring me 
down to this company? And he ſaid, ſwear upto 
me by God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
J:liver me into the hands of my maſter, and I wall 
bring thee down to this company. 1 Sam. 
They obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou haſt delivered us for a ſpoil, and unto 
captivity. | ; Tob. iii. 4. 
4. To give; to offer; to preſent. | 
Now therefore receive no more money of your 
acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches of the 
houſe. 2 Kings. 
Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
_ after the former manner, when thou waſt his 
butler. Gen. xl. 13. 
It was no wonder that they, who at ſuch a 
time could be corrupted to frame and deliver ſuch 
a petition, would not be reformed by ſuch an an- 


Deliver 
wicked, 


| 


i 


ſwer. | Dryden, 
5. To caſt away; to throw off. 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' ex- 
alted mind 


All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 
6. To diſburden a woman of a child. 
On her fright and fears, 
She is ſomething before her time deliver d. 


Pope. 


i 


Shake. 
Tully was long ere he could be delivered of a | 


few verſes, and thoſe poor ones two. ' Peacham. 
9. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; 


to pronounce- | 
A —— jeſt, 


| 

| 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, | | 

| 


Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at bis tales. Shakeyp. 
Tell me your highneſs' pleaſure, | 
What from your grace I ſhall d, to him. Shak. 
. » 1 knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver 
his ſermon without looking into his notes. Sift. * 


$. To exert in motion. Not in ufe. 
Procles ſeemed ſoto õverrun his age inftrength, 
that Muſidorus could not perform any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that 
ſtrength more nimbly. 
To Du LYVER Over, de-lv'-ar 6/-var. TV. A+ 


1. To put into another's hands; to leave to | 
the diſcretion of another. | | 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine ene- 

mies; for falſe witneſſes are riſen up againſt me, 


and ſuch as breathe out cruelty. P/alm xxvii. 12. 


The cooſtables have delivered her over to me, 
and ſhe ſhall have whipping enough, I warrant | 
her. x Sbaleſp. 


2. To give from hand to hand; to tranſ- | 


mit. 
If a true account may be expected by future 
ages from the preſent, your lordſhip will be de- 
livered over to poſterity in a fairer charaQter than 
have given. | Dryden. 
To DeLrver wp, d&-Hv'-ar bp. v. a. To 
ſurrender ; to give up. ; * 
He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
bim up for us all, how ſhall he not, with him alſo, 
freely give us all things ? Rom, viii. 32. 
Are the cities, that I got with wounds, 


Deliver d up again with peaceful words? Shakeſp. 

* Happy having ſuch a ſon, | 

That would deliver up his greatneſs ſo HR 
Into the hand of juſtice. Ln . Shakeſp. | 
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Sidney. | 


DEL. 


Deren vet, dlly'-t-rins. . . [deli- 
vrance, Fr. 22 
1. The act of freeing from captivity, ſlavery, | 


or any oppreſſion ; reſcue. _ 
He hath ſent me to heal the broken-hearted, 
to preach deli verance to the captives, agd recover- 
ing of ſight to the blind, to ſet at liberty thoſe 
that are bound, Lute, iv. 18. 
O God, command d:liverances for Jacob. 
Pſalm xliv. 4. 
Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care ; 
One death or one deliv'rance we will ſhare. Dryd. 
2. The act of delivering a thing to another: 
now commonly called delivery. 
3. The act of bringing children, 
Ne'er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more. Sbaleſp. 
People have a ſuperſtitious belief, that in the 
labour of women it helpeth to the caſy deliverance. 
Bacon. 
4. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance ; pro- 
nunciation : now commonly delivery, 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light deliverance, I have ſpoke 
With one that in her ſex, her years profeſſion, 
Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than 1 dare blame my weakneſs, | 
& 2470 Sal. All" s well that ends well, 
DeL1vERER, dE-liv'-6-rar. u. /. [from deli- 
ver.] 
t. A 33 a reſcuer; a preſerver; a re- 
leaſer. N 
It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 
tions and ages, in the approbation of the extirpat- 
ing and debellating of giants, monſters, and fo- 
reign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as merito- 
rious even of divine honour ; and this, although 
the d-liverer came from the one end of the 
world unto the other. | Bacon. 
| | By that ſeed 
Is meant thy great Deliverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head. 3 Milton. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at 
the entrance of the doge's palace, with the glo- 
rious-title of deliverer of the commonwealth, 
2 | Addiſon. 
Him their deliverer Europe does confeſs ; 
All tongues extol him, all religions bleſs, 


2. A relater ; one that communicates ſome- 
thing by ſpeech or writing. 
Divers chymical experiments, delivered by ſo- 


ber authors, have been believed falſe, only be- 


cauſe the menſtruums were not as highly rectified, 

or exquiſitely depurated, as thoſe that were uſed 

by the deliverers of thoſe. experiments, 
DEL! very, d&liv'-&rp.n./. {from the verb 
1. The act of delivering. * N 
2. Releaſe ; reſcue; ſaving. 

He fwore, with ſobs, 

That he would-labour my delivery. 
3. A ſurrender; act of giving up. a 

After the delivery of your royal father's perſon 
into the hands of the army, I undertaking to the 
queen mother, that I would find ſome means to 
get acceſs to him, ſhe waspleaſed to ſend me. 
| * | Denham. 

Nor did he in any degree contribute to the 


S Laleſp. 


delivery of his houſe, which was at firſt imagined, 


becauſe it was ſo ill, or not at all, defended. 
* 3 Clarendon. 
4. Utterance; pronunciation; ſpeech. 
We allege what the ſcriptures themſelves do 
uſually ſpeak, for the ſaving force of the word of 
God; not with reſtraint to any certain kind of 
d.livery, but howſoever the ſame ſhall chance to 
be made known. '  - * 
I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure and geli very, as well as with his diſcourſes. 
2 a | Adliſon. 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 


Boyle. 


Hooker. | 


| 


| 


— 


: 


| 


Halifax. | 


” 


- 


We. eren ” 


| 


: D EIL. 


Muſidorus could not perſorm any action on 
horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that 
ſtrength more nimbly, or become the delivery 
more gracefully, or employ all more virtuauſly. 

: Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ſtronger ; 
but the duke had the neater limbs, and freer de- 
livery. Wotton, 

6. Childbirth, 

Like as a woman with child, that draweth 
near the time of her delivery, is in pain, and 
crieth out. Laab, xxvi. 7. 

DELL, del'. n./. [from dal, Dut.] A pit; a 
hole in the ground; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obſolete. | 

The while, the ſame unhappy ewe, 

Whoſe clouted leg her hurt doth ſhew, 

Fell headlong into a dell. Spenſer. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy dell, of this wild wood. Mi/tont 

But, foes to ſun-ſhine, moſt they took delight 
In dell and dales, conceal'd from human ſight. 

| Tickell:; 

Dru, del. n. J. {from Delft, the name of 
the capital of Delftland.] A fine ſort of 
earthen ware. | > 

A ſupper worthy of herſelf; | 

Five nothings in five plates of delph, Swif?. 

De'LTo1DE, del'-tdid. adj. [from delta, the 
fourth letter of. the Greek alphabet ; ſo 
called by reaſon of its reſembling this let- 
— An epithet applied to a triangular. 

. muſcle ariſing from the clavicula, and from 
the proceſs of the ſame, whoſe action is to 
raiſe the arm upward. | 

Cut ſtill more of the deltoide muſcle, and carry 
the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery. 


DELU'DABLE, d&-10-dabl. adj, [from delude.] 
Liable to be deceived ; that is eaſily im- 
poſed on: rather deludible. | 

Not well underſtanding omniſcience, he is not 
ſo ready to deceive hinfelf, as to falſify unto him 
whoſe cogitation is no ways deludable, / 
| Brown's Fulg. Err. 

To DELU DE, dè-ld'd. v. a. [deludo, Lat.] 

1. To beguile; to cheat; to deceive; to 
impoſe on. | 

O, give me leave, I have deluded you; 

"Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 

| Shateſp. Henry VI. 

Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, d:lude the Latian prince. Dryd. 

2+ To diſappoint ; to fruſtrate. 


DELVU'DER, dé-lä“-dür. u. /. [from delude.] 
A beguiler; a deceiver ; an impoſtor; à 
cheat; a falſe pretender. 

Say, flatterer, ſay, all fair deluder ſpeak; 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. 
1 . Granville. 
And thus the ſweet deluders tune their ſong. 


| Dope. 
To DELVE, delv', v. a. Idelpan, Sax. es 
Dut. perhaps from f a hog. Junius. 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a ſpade. 
It ſhall go hard, | 
But I will d:!ve one yard below the mines, 
And blow them at the moon. Sbahkeſp. 
D-tve of convenient depth your thraſhing floor: 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er, 
The filthy ſwine with d:tving ſnout 
The rooted foreſt undermine. Plilips, 
2. To fathom ; to ſift; to ſound one's opi- 
nion. Figuratively, N 
What 's his name and birth? 
I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was call'd Sicilius. N ' $h:theſp 
DELvs, delv”. u. /. [from the verb.] A ditch; 
a pit; a pitfal; a den; a cave. 
3K 2 3 | 
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- DEM 


RY He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry; | 
- Which to that ſhady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon erſt did ſun his treaſury, Spenſer. 


Such a light and mettled dance 
$aw you never yet in France; 
And by leadmen, for the nonce, 
"That turn round like grindle-ſtones, 
- Which they dig out ſro' the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſelves. 
Ben Jonſon. 
DELvE of Coals, dtlv' bv! kö ls. A certain 
quantity of coals dug in the mine or * 
Dt'LvER, dEV-var. 2. { [from delve.] A dig- 
er; one that opens the ground with a 
pade. * 5 


 DE'LUGE, del/-18j. 2. /. [deluge, Fr. from 


diluvium, Lat.] 
1. A general inundation; laying entirely 
under water. | 
The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the 
old world was ſubject to periſh by a delzge, as this 
is ſubje to periſh by conflagration. 
, Burnet's Theory. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds of 
A river. 
But if with bays and dams they ſtrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 
No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firſt to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells. Denham. 
3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 


To DE'LUGE, dElV'-16j. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To drown ; to op Ep rar under water. 


The reſtleſs flood the land would overflow, 
By which the delag d earth would uſeleſs grow. 
Blackmore, 


Still the battering waves ruſh in 
Implacable, till delug'd by the foam, 
The ſhip finks, found'ring in the vaſt abyſs. 
| Philips. 
a. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to fink under 
the weight of any calamity. 
At length corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall deluge all, | Pope. 
DeLv's10x, d&-I10'-zhan. u. ſ. [delufo, Lat.] 


1. The act of deluding ; a cheat; guile; de- 
ceit; treachery; fraud; colluſion; falſe- 
hood. ep 

2. The ſtate of one deluded. ' 

3. A falſe repreſentation ; illufion ; errour ; 
a chimerical thought. 

Was therefore ſeeks in theſe 
True wiſdom, finds her not, or by deluſion. Milton. 
I, waking, view'd with grief the riſing ſun, 
And fondly mourn'd the dear delaſion gone. Prior. 


'DeLv'sve, de- ld slv. adj. [from deluſus, 


Lat.] Apt to deceive ; beguiling ; impoſ- 
When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 
Deluſroe ſighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 
The happy whimſey you purſue, | 
Till you at length believe it true; 
Caught by your own deluſive art, 
Tou fancy firſt, and then affert. Prior, 
While the baſe and groveling multitude were 
liſtening to the deliſive deities, thoſe of a more 
erect aſpect and exalted ſpirit ſeparated them- 
ſelves from the reſt. _ Tatler, No 8x, 
__  Phaxnomena ſo detuſrve, that it is very hard to 
_ Eſcape impoſition and miſtake. Wheodward. 
DeLv'sory, d&-l0'-sar-ry. adj. [from deluſus, 
Lat.] Apt to deceive. 5 
This confidence is founded on no better foun- 
dation than a deluſory prejudice, Glanville. 


Dz'm4acoGue, dem'-a-g6g. u. /. [InpaywyE-] 
A ringleader of the rabble; a popular and 
faQtious orator. 


ful weapon, 
' Demoſthenes and Cicero, though each of them 


D'E M 


Wie np Rt obo eee of | 
to 


tumults, to ſend for them, and embolden 
them. a King Char les . 
A plauſible, inſignificant word, in the mouth 
of an expert demagegue, is a dangerous and —_ 
outh. 


a leader, or, as the Greeks called it, a demagogue, 
in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to differ in their 


practice. Swift. 
DEMA'IN, ) 
DE ME/AN, Jaan ne ſ. (domaine, Fr.) 
Dauk's NR, 


1. That land which a man holds originally 
of himſelf, called dominium by the civilians, 
and oppoſed to feodum, or fee, which figni- 
Ges thoſe that are held of a ſuperior lord. 
It is ſometimes uſed alſo for a diſtinction 
between thoſe lands that the lord- of 
the manor has in his own hands, or in 
the hands of his leſſee, demiſed or let upon 
a rent for a term of years or life, and ſuch 
other lands appertaining to the ſaid manor 
as belong to free or copyholders. Phillips. 
2. Eſtate in land, 
Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, 
Of fair demeſaes, youthful, and nobly allied. Shak, 
That earldom indeed had a royal juriſdiction 
and ſeigniory, though the lands of that county 
in demeſue were poſſeſſed for the moſt part by the 
ancient inheritors, Davies. 
3. Land adjoining to the manſion ; kept in 
the lord's own hand. 
Thoſe acts for planting foreſt trees have hither- 
to been wholly ineffectual, except about the de- 
|  wmeſnes of a few gentlemen; and eveu there, in 
general, very unſkilfully made, Swift. 


7 EINEM D, dè-mà'nd. v. a. [demander, 
r.] f 
1. To claim; to aſk for with authority. 
The pound of fleſh, which I Jemand of him, 
Is dearly bought; tis mine, and I will have it. 
n E Shakeſp. 
2. To queſtion ; to interrogate. 15 
And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
demanded of him how Joab did, and how the peo- 
ple did, and how the war proſpered? 2 Sam. xi. 7. 
If any friend of Cæſar's demand why Brutus 
roſe againſt Cæſar, this is my anſwer : Not that 
I loved Cæſar leſs, but that 1 loved Rome more. 


= <_— 


Sbaleſp. 
Voung one, 
Inform us of thy fortunes; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded. Sbaleſp. 


The oracle of Apollo being demanded, when 
the war and miſery of Greece ſhould have an 
end, replied, When they would double the altar 
in Delos, which was af a cubick form. 
| be:  Peacham on G 
3. [Inlaw.] To proſecute in a real action. 


DE MaA'ND, d&-ma'nd. 2. .. [demande, Fr.] 
thing with authority. 


_ and the demand by the word of the holy ones. 
| ; Dan. 1v. 17. 
Giving vent, gives life and ſtrength, to our 
 , appetites; he that bas the confidence to turn 
his wiſhes into demands, will be but a little way 
from thinking he ought to obtain them, Locke. 
2. A queſtion ; an interrogation, 
3. The calling for a thing in order to pur- 
chaſe it. : ; 
My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe 
my papers increaſes daily,  - 5 b 
4. (In law.] The aſking of what is due. Tt 
| hathalſoa proper fignification diſtinguiſh- 


This matter is by the decree of the watchers, 


Addiſon. 


ed from plaint; for all civil actions are 


1. A claim; a challenging; the aſking of any | 


| 


5 


DEM 


the purſuer is called demandant or pla: 
tiff, There are two manners of 4 
the one of deed, the other in law: in dect 
as in every præcipe, there is expreſs . 
in law, as every entry in land · dĩſtreſs fo 
rent, taking or ſeiſing of goods, and 1 = 
like acts, which may be done Without Y 
words, are demands in law, B55 
DE MA'NDABLE, dE-mi'n-dibl. adj. 7 
demand.] That may be demanded: = 
queſted ; aſked for. ET 
All ſums demancable, for licence of 

to be made of lands holden in chicf, have b. 
ſtayed in the way to the hanaper. * 


DEmaA'NDANT, dé-mà'n-dänt. u. /. [from 4 
mand. 5 
1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real action 
becauſe he demandeth lands. "ig 
2. Aplaintiff; one that demands redref;. ' 
One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining _ 2 
Sunday with the demandant, whoſe wife had fat 
below the ſquire's lady at church, ſhe the ſaid 
wife dropped ſome expreſſions, as if ſhe thought 
her huſband ought to be knighted, SþcHater, 


_ 1 NDER, dE-ma'n-dur, u. /. [demandeur, 

r. « 

r. One that requires a thing with authority, 

2. One that aſks a queſtion. 

3. One that aſks for a thing in order to pur. 
chaſe it. 

They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo het. 
tereth their taſte, and delivereth them to the 4 
manders ready ule at all ſeaſons. Carew, 

4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 


Dt mE'an, de-me'n. u. /. [from demener, Fr.) 
A mien; preſence; carriage; demeanour ; 
deportment. 

At his feet, with ſorrowful demcan, 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lie. Spenſ7r, 


TE ME'AN, dE-men. D. C. [from demener, 
r.] 
1. To behave; to carry one's ſelf. 
Thoſe plain and legible lines of duty requiring 
ds to demean ourſelves to God humbly and d:yout- 
ly, to our governors obediently, and to our neigh- 
bours juſtly, and to ourſelves ſoberly and tempe- 
rately. Sth, 
A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; 
and that, according as he demeans himſelf towards 
him, he will make him happy or miſcrable for 
ever. Tillotſon 
Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 
How with ſo high a nymph he might 
Demean himſelf the wedding-night. Sui 
2. To leſſen; to debaſe ; to undervalue. 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad; 
Elſe he would never ſo demeen himſelf. Sh. 
DEME'ANOUR, dE-m&'-nar. 2. /. [demener, Fr.) 
Carriage ; behaviour. 
Of ſo inſupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well ſtir envy, his demeanzer did 
rather breed diſdain, | Shreve 
Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like unto 
them in all parts of decent demeanour. Hocler. 
| His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeanour, then alone, 
As he ſuppos'd, all unobſerv'd, unſcen, Millas. 
Thus Eve, with ſad demeanour meck, 
Ill worthy I. Mallon. 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 
was manifeſted in all his actions, eſpecially in 
whole demeanouy at Rhee, both at the landing, ard 
upon the retreat. d Clarendon, 
DEME/Ans, d&-m&nz, n- /. pl. properly de- 
meſnes. An eſtate in lands; that which 2 
man poſſeſſes in his own right. 
To DEMENTATE, d&m&n-tit. v. 2. [dt 
mento, Lat.] To make mad. 
DEMENTA'TION, d&-m&n-tX-shin. 7. /- ae 


alienation 


D E M 


»Mx/g1T, dł-męr“-t. 
? f demereor, Lat.] 

a ill deſerving ; 

es one worthy of blame or pu- 


D 


, 
1. The op 
what ma 


\ * | | 
e not be able once to ſtir, or to mur- 


mur, but it ſhould be known, and they ſhortened 
according to their /emerits. Spenſer on Treland. 
Thou ud by me, to me thy breath reſign; 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. Dryden. 
Whatever they acquire by their induſtry or in- 
genuity, ſhould be ſecure, unleſs forfeited by any 
merit or offence againſt the cuſtom of the family. 
Temple. 
iently theſame with merit; deſert. 
7 fetch my life and being a 
From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 
May ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that 1 have reach'd. Shakeſp. Othel/;. 


7 DemE'rT, d&mer'-It. v. a. [demeriter, 
Fr.] To deſerve blame or puniſhment. 


Drnme'rSION, d&-me'r-shun, n- /. [demer;fio, 
Lat.] 
1. A drowning. 
2. [In chymiſtry.] 
cine in a diſſolving liquor. 
Du's x E, d&-mai'n, See DEMAIN. | 
DE Ml, dem-. inſeparable particle. [ demi, Fr. 
dimidium, Lat.) Half; one of two equal 
parts. This word is only uſed. in compo- 
fition, as demigod; that. is, half human, 
half divine. i 
DzMI-CANNON, dèm“-Y-kàn“-nün. 1. ſ. [demi 
and cannon.] 
Da Mi- CAN NON Low?/ft, A great gun that 
carries a ball of thirty pounds weight and 
- fix inches diameter. The diameter of the 
bore is fix inches two eighth parts. Dr. 
DEMI-CANNON Ordinary, A great gun fix 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
twelve foot long. It carries a ſhot fix 
inches one ſixth diameter, and thirty-two 
pounds weight. Di#. 
DENI-CANNON of the greateſt Size. A gun 
fix inches and fix eighth parts diameter in 
the bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
ball of fix inches five eighths diameter, and 
thirty-fix pounds weight. Did, 
What! this a ſleeve? tis like a demi-cannon, 
Shakeſp. 
Ten engines, that ſhall be of equal force either 
to a cannon or demi-cannon, culverin or demi-cul- 
verin, may be framed at the ſame price that one of 
theſe will amount to. Wilkins. 
Demi-cuLverIN, dEm"-F-kiil-vE-rin. 7. /. 
[demi and culverin.] proto 
DeMi-CULVERIN of the loaueſt Size. A gun 
four inches two cighths diameter in the 
bore, and ten foot long. It carries a ball 
four inches diameter, and nine pounds 
. weight. Dic. 
Demi-cuLveRiIN Ordinary. A gun four inch- 
- es four eighths diameter, in the bore, ten 
foot long. It carries a ball four inches 
two eighths diameter, and ten pounds 
eleven ounces weight. 


The putting any medi- 
Dia. 


Demt-CULVERIN, elder Sort. A gun four inch- 


es and fix eighths diameter 1a the bore, 
ten foot one third in length. It carries a 
ball four inches four eighth parts diameter, 
and twelve pounds eleven ounces weight. 
e Military Dictionary. 
They continue a perpetual volley of demi-cu/- 
verins. N ö 0 Raleigh, 
The army left two demi-cutverins, and two other 
good guns. | | Clarendon. 
DeM1-D&VIL, dem”-y-dEv'l. [demi and devil. 
_ Partaking of infernal nature; half a devil. 


n./. (demirite, Fr. from | 


DEMERSED, d&-me'rst. adj. [from demerſus, | 
of demergo, Lat.] Plunged; drowned. Did. 


n 


| 


-” 
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Will you, I pray, demand that di- devil, 

Why he hath thus enſnar d my ſoul and body ? 
Sb. Othello. 
De m1-G0D, dem”-F-g04', 1. /. [demi and god. 
Partaking of divine nature; half a god; an 
hero produced by the cohabitation of divi- 

nities with mortals. 

He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade 
him farewel with tears, making temples to him as 


— 


to a demi-god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, d-mi-god:. Milton. 
Tranſported /emi-geds ſtood round, 
And men grew heroes at the ſound, 
Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pope, 


Nay, half in heaven, except (what 's mighty odd) 
A fit of vapours clouds this demi-got. Pope. 


DE M1-LANCE, dem”-j-lans', u. /, [demi and 
lance.) A light lance; a ſhort ſpear; a 
half-pike. 

On their ſteePd heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore, 
Dryden. 
Light demi-lances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe, 
Dryden. 

DEMi-MAN, dim'"-j-min'. n. /. [demi and 
man.] Halfa man: a term of reproach. 
We muſt adventure this battle, leſt we periſh by 

the complaints of this barking J-mi-man. MKinolles. 

De mi-worr, dèém“-Y-wülf. n. ſ. [demi and 
evolf.) Half a wolf; a mongrel dog between 
a dog and wolf: lyciſca. 

Spaniels, curs, 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-zvolves, are 'cleped 
All by the name of dogs, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

DEmi'st, d&-mi'z. n. /. [from demetre, demts, 
demiſe, Fr.] Death; deceaſe. It is ſeldom 
uſed but in formal and ceremonious lan- 
guage. 
About a month before the demiſe of queen Anne, 
the author retired, - Swift. 

To DEMISE, de&-mtz. v. a. [demis, demiſe, 
Fr.] To grant at one's death; to grant 
by will; to bequeath. 


lands to be purchaſed, Swift's Laft Will. 

DEMmM1's$10N, dE-mish'-Qn. 2. /. [demiſſio, Lat.] 

Degradation; diminution of dignity; de- 
preſſion. 

Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demi/- 

ion of ſovereign authority. 


To DEMT'T, d&-mlt'. v. a. [demitto, Lat.] 
To depreſs; to hang down; to let fall. 
| Did. 
When they are in their pride, that is, ad vanc- 
ing their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they preſently demit and let fall the ſame. 


Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


„ 


— 


x247iz.] One of the three forms of govern- 
ment ; that in which the ſovereign power 
is neither lodged in one man, nor in the 


people. 
While many of the ſervants, by <pduſtry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eſteem, then the na- | 
ture of the government inclines to a democracy. 
Temple. | 
The majority, having the whole power of the 
community, may employ all that power in making 
laws, and executing thoſe laws; and there the form | 
of the government is a perfect democracy. Locke. 
De mocka'TICAL, d&-md6-krat"-I-kil. adj. 
[from democracy.) Pertaining to a popular 
government ; popular, 
They are ſtill within the line of vulgarity, and 
are democratical enemies to truth. | 
| Beroun t Vulgar Errours. 
As the government of England has a mixture of 
democratical in it, 10 the right 2s partly m the 
People. 


My executors ſhall not have power to demiſe my | 


L" Eflrange. þ 


DEMO'CRACY, d&-mdk'-kri-sF. 1. , Lu- 


nobles, but in the collective body of the | 


1. The 


DEM 


e DEMO'LISH, d#-m8&l-lish. v. 4. [demolir, 
Fr. demolior, Lat.) To throw down build- 
ings; to raze; to deſtroy. 

| expected the fabrick of my book would long 
ſince have been d-meliſbed, and laid even with the 
ground. | Tillotſon . 

Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 
And their demoliſb d works to pieces rent. Dryden. 


DE mo'LisHER, d&-mol-lish-ar. 2. /. (from 


demol;/h.) One that throws down buildings; 
a deſtroyer; a layer waſte. 


De moLiT1ON, de'-m6-lish-tn. 2. . [from 
demoliſb.] The act of overthrowing or de- 
moliſhing buildings; deſtruction. 

Two gentlemen ſhould have the direction in 
the demolition of Dunkirk. Swift, 

DE'MON, d&-man. u. / Idæmon, Lat. ve{uar.] 
A ſpirit ; generally an evil ſpirit ; a devil. 

I telt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly: 
Curs'd de-, O for ever broken lie 
'Thole fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed! Prior. 

Demox1Acar, d&-m6-ni”-4-kil. T aj. (from 

DEmo'xiack, de-m6'-nydk. demon.] 

| 1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh. 

| | He, all unarm'd, 

Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 
From thy demeniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. Milton. 

2. Influenced by the devil; produced by dia- 

bolical poſſeſſion. 
Demoniack phrenſy, moping melancholy. Mili. 

DEemo'niack, de&-m6'-nyak. n. ,. {from the 

| adjective.] One poſſeſſed by the devil; one 

whote mind is diſturbed and agitated by 
the power of wicked and unclean ſpirits. 

| Thoſe lunaticks and demoniacks that were re- 

ſtored to their right mind; were ſuch as ſought 

| after him, and believed in him. Bentley. 
DE mo'nian, d&md&'*-nyin. adj. [from demon. I 
Deviliſh ; of the nature of devils. | 
Demonian ſpirits now, from the element 
Fach of his reign allotted, righther call'd 
Powers of fire, air, water. Milton. 

DEmoxO'CRACY, dE m6-nok'-kra-sf. n. /. 

alu and x,. The power of the devil. 
Did. 

DEMONO'LATRY, d&-md@-n&1-4-trp. n./. [al 
un and Narpeia.] The worſhip of the ay 

 DEmono'LOGY, d&-m6-nd1”'-6-jF. u. ſ. daa 

and 355. .] Diſcourſe of the nature of de- 
vils. Thus king James intitled his book 
| concerning witches. 

DEmMo'/NSTRABLE, dE-moOns'-stribl. adj. [de- 


monſtrabilis, Lat.] That which may be 


proved beyond doubt or contradiction 
that which may be made not only probable 
but evident. 
The grand articles of our belief are as demons 
NArable as geometry. Glanvilles 
DEmo'NSTRABLY, d&- mGns'-stri-bly. adv. 
| {from demonſtrable.] In ſuch a manner as 
admits of certain proof; evidently; beyond 
| poſlibility of contradiction. ' | 
He ſhould have compelled his miniſters to ex- 
ecute the law, in caſes chat demonſtrably concerned 
the publick peace. Clarendon. 
To DEMO'NSTRATE, d&-mdns'-strit. v. a. 
[demonſtro, Lat.] To prove with the higheſt 
degree of certainty; to prove in ſuch a- 
manner as reduces the contrary poſition to 
evident abſurdity. | 
We cannot demonſirate theſe things fo, as to 
ſhew that the contrary often involves a contra- 
diction. | Tillotſon. 
DEMONSTRA'T10N, dEem-min-strY-$hbn. 2. / 
8 Lat.] | 
igheſt degree of deducible or 

mental evidence; the ſtrongeſt degree of 
proof ; ſuch proof as not only evinces the 
poiition proved to be true, but ſhews the 


*% 


| 


_—_— 


Arbuthnot. 


eontrary 


% 
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a 8 poſition to be abſurd and impoſ- 
E. 
What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and invin- 


eible demanſiration, ſuch as wherein. it is not by 
any way pollible to be deceived, thereunto the 


mind doth neceſſarily yield. ; + Hooker, 
Where the agreement or diſagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demon ſtrat ion. | 
2 —— evidence of the ſenſes or rea- 
On. 

Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible de- 
monſlrations of a Deity. Tillotſon. 
| Drmo/nsTRATIVE, d4&-mon -stri-tiv. adj. 

[demonſlrativus, Lat.) | 
1+ Having the power of demonſtration ; in- 
vincibly concluſive ; certain. 

An argument neceſſary and demonflrative, is 
ſuch as, being propoſed unto any man, and under- 
ſtood, the man cannot chooſe but inwardly yield. 

' . » Hooker, 
2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly and 
certainly. | 

Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, becauſe of 
the need which they have of demonfrative figures, 
which often give more light to the underſtanding 

than the cleareſt diſcourſes. Dryden. 
DEemo'xSTRATIVELY, d&-m6n'-stri-thv-ly, 
adv. [from demonſirative,] 
1. tu evidence not to be oppoſed or doubt- 
ed. We 

No man, in matters of this life, requires an 

aſſurance either of the good which he deſigns, or 
. of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 


— 


1 


nonſtrati vely certain. | South, 
Firſt, I demonſtratively prove, | 
That feet were only made to move. Prior. 


2. Clearly ; plainly; with certain knowledge. 


work them from it. an Brown. 
DEmonsTRA'TOR, dEm'-man-stra-thr. 1. / 
[from demonſtrate.) One that proves; one 
that teaches ; one that demonſtrates. 
DEMONSTRA'TORY, d&-moOn'-stra-tur-y. adj. 
[from demonſtrate.] Having the tendency to 
« demonſtrate. ? 


Dzemv/LcENnT, dé-mül“sént. adj. [demulcens, 


Lat.] Softening ; molliſying ; aſſuaſive. 

_ Peaſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demulcent in the higheſt degree; but, 
being full-of aerial particles, are flatulent, when 
diſſolved by digeſtion. Arbuthnet, 


To DEMU'R, d&-mar'. v. . [demeurer, Fr. 
 dimorare, Ital. demorari, Lat.] 
1: To delay a proceſs in law by doubts and 
_. objections: See DEMURRER. 
To this plea the plaintiff demurred. 
| ; Walton's Angler. 
ſuſpend de- 


1 


2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to 


termination z to heſitate z to delay tbe con- 


cluſion of an affair. 
Upon this rub the Engliſh ambaſſadours thought 
fit to Hemar, and Io ſent into England to receive 
direct ions from the lords of the council. Hayward. 
Running into demands, they expect [rom us a 
- ſudden reſolution in things wherein the devil of 
Delphos would demur. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
He muſt be of a very fluggiſh or querulous hu- 
mour, that ſhall der upon ſetting out. or de- 
mand higher encouragements than the hope of 
beaven. Decay of Picty. 
Nees of my death from rumour he receiv'd, 
And what he wiſh'd he eaſily believ'd; 
But long demurr d, tho' from my hand he knew 
1 liv'd, fo loth be was to think it true. Dryden. 
3. To doubt; to have ſcruples or difficul- 
ties; to deliberate. „ 
"There is ſomething in our compoſition that 
thinks and apprehends, and reflects and deliberates, 


— 


— 


% 


Locke. { 


, 
o 


Demonſtratively underſtanding the ſimplicity of 
perfection, it was not in the power of earth to | 


i 


| 


" 


| 


N 


. 


| 
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- determines and doubts, conſents und denies; that 


wills aad demur, and reſolves, and chuſes, and | 


rejects. Bentley, 


To Demv's, d&-mir. v. a. To doubt of. 
The latter 1 demur ; for in their looks 
Much reaſon, and in their actions, oft appears. 
Milton. 
Demvu's, d&-mar. =. ſ. [from the verb.] 
Doubt; heſitation; ſuſpenſe of opinion. 
O progeny of Heav'n, empyrcal thrones! 
With reaſon hath deep ſilence and demur 
Seiz'd us, though undiſmay'd. - Milton. 
Certainly the higheſt and deareſt concerns of a 
temporal life are infinitely leſs valuable than thoſe 
of an eternal; and conſequently ought, without 
any demur at all, to be ſacrificed to them, when» 
ſoever they come in competition with them. South. 
All my demurs but double kis attacks ; 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. Pope. 


DEMU/RE, de-mi'r. adj. [des mæurs, Fr.] 
I. Sober ; decent. 
Lo! two moſt lovely virgins came in place, 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace, - 
Spenſer. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure. Milton. 
2. Grave; affetedly modeſt: it is now gene- 
rally taken in a ſenſe of contempt. 
After a d nure travel of regard, I tell them 1 
know my place, as I would they ſhould do theirs, 
Shateſp. 
There be many wiſe men, that have fecret 
hearts and tranſparent countenances; yet this 
would be done with a demure abaling of your eye 
ſometimes. on. | ; Bacon. 
A cat lay and looked ſo demure as if there had 
been neither life nor ſoul in her. L' Eftrange. 
So cat, transform'd, ſat gravely and demure, 
Till mouſe appear'd, and thought himſelf ſecure. 
| Dryden. 
- Jove ſent and found, far in a country ſcenc, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ſerene'; 
From which ingredients, firſt, the dext'rous boy 
Pick'd the demure,the aukward,and the coy, Swi/?. 


To Demvu'rE, de-mar”. v. n. [from the noun.) 
609% with an affected modeſty : not 
uſed. 

Vour wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. | 

DeEMv RELY, d&-milr-1y. adv. [from demure. 

1. With affected modeſty ;, ſolemnly ; with 
pretended gravity. | 

Put on a ſober habit, | 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demurely. 
. Sbaleſp. 
Eſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
ſat very demurely at the board's end, till a mouſe 
ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling, and demurely looking down ; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown, Dryden. 
2. In the following line it 1s the ſame with 


ſolemnly. Warburton. 
- Hark, how the drums demurely wake the ſleepers! 
Shakeſp. 


DEMU RENESsS, de-mitr-nls. 2. /. [from de- 
mure. ] is 
I, Modeſty ; ſoberneſs ; gravity of aſpect. 
Her eyes having in them ſuch a cheerfulneſs, 
as nature ſeemed to ſmile in them; though her 


mouth and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demure- . 


neſs, which the more one marked, the more one 
would judge the poor ſoul apt to believe. Sidney. 
2. Affected modeſty ; pretended gravity. 


DEmURRAGE, dé-mür'-Ag. u. /. [from demur.] 


An allowance made by merchants to maſ- | 


ters of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond 
the time appointed; | 


and in ſuch caſe the judge, 


'| DEN, dèn'. u. ſ. (den, Sax.) 


Sbaleſp. 


D E N 


WB. 8243 PF... 


Drewmo'nnen, d3-mir-vr, n. J. demeure 
1. e. manere in aliquo loco, vel e Fl 
kind of pauſe upon a point of difficulty : 
an action; for, in every action the fa 
troverſy conſiſts either in the fac ng, 

| the law: if in the fact, that is tried by N 
jury; if in law, then is the caſ- *. 

the judge, or fo hard and rare, as it "Way ru 

eh juſt doubt. I call that plain 1, tl 
judge, wherein he is aſſured of the — 

l with his aq.” 
ciates, proceeds to Judginent = foe 

ther work. But when it is doubtful t, 

him and his aſſociates, then is there l. 

made, and a time taken, either for Ru 

court to think farther upon it, and to e 

if they can; or elſe for all the juſticcs . N 

meet together in the Chequer-chamhe- 

and, upon hearing that which the ſerjeanty 
can ſay of both parts, to adviſe, and { 
down as law, whatſoever they concluce 
firm, without farther remedy. Corvell 

[ A prohibition was granted, and hereunto there 

| Was a demurrer. Ayiiffe's Parerges, 


1. A cavern or hollow running horizontally 

or with a ſmall obliquity, under ground! 
[ diſtinct from a hole which runs down pet. 
| pendicularly. -. 

They here diſperſed, ſome in the air, ſome on 
| the earth, ſome in the waters, ſome amon ed the 

minerals, dens, and. caves under the earth, 3 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt. 
F What, ſhall they ſeck the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? Shalefs, 
The tyrant's den, whoſe uſe, though loſt to fame, 
Was now th* apartment of the royal dame; 
The cavern, only to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daughter ſhown, Dq. 
Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his den forſakes; 
| In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes, 
| Dryden, 
3. Den, the termination of a local name, 
may ſignify either a valley or a woody 
place ; for the Saxon den imports both, 

** SP 1 G1b/on's Camden, 
Den4'y, deE-nY. u. ſ. la word formed be- 
tween deny and nay.] Denial; refuſal, 

To ber in haſte, give het this jewel: ſay, 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. $244, 
DExNDRO'LCGY, dEn-drol-16-jy. 2. / n 

and ..] The natural hiſtory of trees. 
' DExn1'ABLE, de- nl -Abl. adj.[from deny. ] That 
which may be denied; that to which one 
map refuſe belief. 
The negative authority is alſo deniab/e by 


reaſon, 
| Bus. 
DENTAL, de- ni- Al. 2. J. [from deny. 
I. Negation; the contrary to affirmation, 
2. Negation; the contrary to confeſſion. 
No man more impudent to deny, where proofs _ 
were not manifeſt 3 no man more ready to confe!s, | , 
with a repenting manner of aggravating his owl | 
evil, where denial would but make the fault _ | - 
a 0 | 1RtYs * 
3. Refuſal; the contrary to grant, allowance, þ 
or conceſſion, 
Here comes your father; never make denial: 
I muſt and will have Catherine to my wife. Shak. 
The denial of landing, and haity warning us | 
away, troubled us much. Bacen. = :; 
He, at ev'ry freſh attempt, is repell'd 22 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dil. 14 
4. Abjuration 3 contrary to acknowledg- 3 | 
ment of adherence, - 55 
We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are _ 
capable of being morally good or evil: thoſe are 
the proper ſcenes, in which we act our confeſſions 
or denials of him. South, 


DENI RR, dE-ni'-ur, 2. /. [from deny. 1 4 


q 


DEN 


„ A esstradictor; an opponent 3 one that | 


hold negative of a propoſition. ' 
hv Virtue the affirmer intends our 


whole duty to God and man, and the denier by the 

word Virtue means only courage, or, at maſt, 

our duty towards our neighbour, without includ- 

; i f the duty which we owe to 

ing the idea of the duty | -- of | 

3. A diſowner; one that does not own or 

knowledge. 7” 

51 it was 10 fearful when Chriſt looked his denier 
into repentance, what will it be when he ſhall look 
him into deſtruction? South, 


fuſer z one that refuſes. 

* Ne hay be I am eſteemed by my denier ſufficient 
of myſelf to diſcharge my duty to God as a prieſt, 
though not-to men as a prince. King Charles. 

Dex1E'R, de- nir. 2. /. [from denarius, Lat. 
It is pronounced as deneer, in two ſylla- 
bles.] A ſmall denomination of French 

money; the twelfth part of a ſous. 

You will not pay for the glaſſes you have burſt ? 
No, not a denier. Shakeſp. 
7 DENIGRATE, de-ni'-grit. v. a. [deni- 
gro, Lat.] To blacken; to make black. 
By ſuffering ſome impreſſion from fire, bodies 
are caſually or artificially-denigrated in their natu- 
ral complexion: thus are charcoals made black 
by an infection of their own ſufſſitus. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Hartſhorn, and other white bodies, will be de- 


nivrated by heat; yet camphire would not at all | 


F loſe its whiteneſs. Boyle. 
© DexiGRra'TION, dEnt-gra'-shin. 2. / [deni- 
| ratio, Lat.) A blackening, or making 
lack. | | 
Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways .of 
denigration, anſwerably whereto may be the natural 
progreſs, . Brown. 
In ſeveral inſtances of denigration, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwiſe reduced into very mi- 
nute parts. Boyle. 
DEx1z4A'TION, dEn-nF-zA'-shin. 2. / [from 
denizen.) The act of infranchiſing, or 
making free. — ö 
That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens, appears 
. by the charters of denization, which in all ages 
were purchaſed by them. Davies. 
DENIZEN, p n. /. [from di- 
DE'NISON'$ den -F. zen. } 2 a man 
of the city; or dine/ydd free of the city, 
Welſh.] A freeman; one infranchiſed. 


Denizen is a Britiſh law term, which the Saxons | 


and Angles found here, and retained, Devies. 

Thus th* Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleſt abodes, 

From whence theſe murmurs ? Dryden. 

A great many plants will hardly, with nurſing, 

be made to produce their ſeed out of their native 

foil; but corn, ſo neceſſary for all people, is fitted 

to grow and to ſced as à free deniſon of the world. 

| v1 | Grezo, 

He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 

The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair. Pope. 


To DENIZEN, d&n'-F-z6n. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To infranchiſe ; to make free. 
Pride, luſt, covetize, being ſeveral 
To theſe three places, yet all are in all; 
Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuous ; 
Falſehood is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous. Donne. 
DExO'"MINABLE, d&-nd&'m-F-nAbl. adj. I deno- 
mino, Lat.] That may be named or de- 
noted. 7 * n 
An inflammation conſiſts of a ſanguineous 
affluxion, or elſe is denominable from other hu- 
mours, according to the predominancy of melan- 
choly, phlegm, or choler. © Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To e de-nõm“-Y-nat. v. a. 
mino, Lat.] To name; to give a 
J TTT 2 + has 8 
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| 


| | periſh 


DEN 


not of every one underſtood, they have been con- 


of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſerve for the worſhip 
of ſo. glorious creatures; or elſe thoſe glorious 
creatures for defence, protection, and patronage 
of ſuch places. o:ker, 
Predeſtination is deſtructive to all that is eſtab- 
liſhed among men, to all that is moſt precious to 
human nature, to the two faculties that denomi- 
nate us men, underſtanding and will; for what 
uſe can we have of our underſtandings, if we can- 
not do what we krvw to be our duty? And, if we 
act not voluntarily, what exerciſe have we of our 
wills? Hammond. 
DExominA'TION, d&-n6m-y-nA'-shun, 2. / 
[denominatio, Lat.] A name given to a 
thing, which commonly marks ſome prin- 
cipal quality of it. 


ment of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, as 
there is of the Scythians ? 

The liking or diſliking of the people gives the 
play the denomination of good or bad; but does not 
Teally make or conſtitute it ſuch, Dryden. 

Philoſophy, the great idol of the learned part 
of the heathen world, has divided it into many 
ſeas and denominations; as Stoicks, Peripateticks, 
Epicureans, and the like. South, 

All men are ſinners : the moſt righteous among 


us muſt confeſs ourſelves to come under that de- 
. nomination. _ | _ * Ropers. 
DExo'MINATIVE, dE-nom'-y-ni-tlvw, adj. 


[from denominate.] 

1, That which gives a name; that which 
confers a diſtin appellation. 

2. That which obtains a diſtin& appellation. 
This would be more analogically denomi- 
nable. | 

The leaſt denominative part of time is a minute, 
the greateſt integer being a year. Cocker's Arithm. 

Dexomixa'ToR, d&-ndom'-y-nd-thr. n. /. 
[from denominate.] The giver of a name; 
the perſon or thing that cauſes an appel- 
lation. 


mon denominator, 
DEXOMINATOR of a Frafion, d&-nom'-y-ni- 
tur, is the number below the line, ſhew- 
ing the nature and quality of the parts 
which any integer 1s, ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into: thus in , 8 the denominator 


be divided into 8 parts, or half quarters; 
and the numerator 6 ſhews, that you take 
6 of ſuch parts, z, e. three quarters of the 
whole, Harris. 


for its denominator a number conſiſting of an unit, 
in the firſt place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a 
decimal fraction. Cocker's Arithmetick, 
. Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient 
ariſing from the diviſion of the antecedent by the 
conſequent : thus 6 is the denominator of the pro- 
portion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6. This 
is alſo called the exponent of the proportion, or 
ratio. | Harris. 
DExOTA'TION, dé-nö-tà“-shün, 2. /, [deno- 
tatio, Lat.] The act of denoting. 


Zo DENO TE, dé-nöt. v. a. [denoto, Lat.) 
To mark; to be a fign of; to betoken; 


notes a fever. | J | 
Zo DENOU/NCE, dE-nou'ns. v. a. [denuncio, 
Lat. denoncer, Fr. 
1. To threaten by proclamation, 3 3 
I denounce unto you this day, that ye ſhall ſurely 
a N 


id 
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: 


. rr 


he commendable purpoſe of confecration being 


But is there any token, denomination, or monu- | 


Spenſer”s State of Trel. | 


ſhews you, that the integer is ſuppoſed to 


When a ſingle broken number or fraction hath | 


ſtrued as though they had ſuperſtitiouſly meant 
either that thoſe places, which were denominated | 


| 


| 


— 


| 


| 


| 


Both the ſeas of one name ſhould have one com- 
Brown's Fulg. Err. | 


| 
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to ſhew. by ſigns: as, a quick pulſe de- 


| 


| 
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DE'NTAL, den'-tal. ad}. 


1 


D E N. 
He of their wicked ways 
chall them admoniſh, den:uncing wrath to comg 
On their impenitence. Miltag. 

They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws 
upon others, and denounce war againſt all that re- 
ceive them not. Decay of Pictys 

2. To threaten by ſome outward fign or ex- 
preſſion. 

He ended frowning, and his look dencunc'd 
Deſperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Milton, 

The ſea grew white; the rolling waves from far, 
Like heralds, firſt denounce the wat'ry war. ,. 

3. To give information againſt; to delate; 
to accuſe publickly. 

Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the Ne 
Teſtament to be learned by heart by inferior cler- 


gymen, and denounce ſuch as are negligent. 
Ayliffe's Parergon, 


{ Dexou'ncEmENT, dE-nou'ns-meEnt, n. /. 


(from denounce.] The act of proclaiming 
any menace; the proclamation of in- 
tended evil; denunciation. 
Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the denouncement 
_ of his curſe, My iniquity is greater than can be 
forgiven. Brown. 
DEexov'xcER, dE-nou'n-sar. n. /. [from de- 
nounce.] One that declares ſome menace, 
Here comes the ſad denouncer of my fare, 
To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 


ENSE, den's. adj. [denſus, Lat.] Cloſe 
compact; approaching to ſolidity ; hav- 
ing ſmall interſtices between the conſtitu- 
ent particles. | 

The cauſe of cold. is the denſity of the body ; 
for all denſe bodies are colder than moſt other bo- 
dies, as metals, ſtone, glaſs; and they are longer-in 
heating than fofter bodies. Bacon. 

In the air the higher you go, the leſs it is com- 
preſſed, and conſequently the leſs denſe it is; and 
ſo the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe. Locke. 


To DE'NSHIRE, de&n'-shfr. v. a, A barba- 
rous term of huſbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denſbiring, that is, Devonſbiring or Denbigb- 
Hiring, becauſe moſt uſed or firſt invented there. 

| Mortimer , 

Dz"xs1TY, dén“-sl-t&. u. /. [denfitas, Lat.) 

Cloſeneſs; compactneſs ; cloſe adhefion, 
or near approach, of parts. 


Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranſparent, and all metals become tranſparent” 
if diſſolved in menſtruums, or vitrified, the opacity 
of white metals ariſeth not from their denſity alone. 

| | 5 Newton. 

The air within the veſſels being of a leſs denſiy, 
the outward air would preſs their ſides together; 

and, being of a greater denſty, would expand them 
ſo as to endanger the life of the animal. 
: Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
[dentalis, Lat.] 
1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 
2. [In grammar. ] Pronounced principally 
by the agency of the teeth. | 
The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 
The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let 
them be next; firſt the labiak-denzals, as alſo the 
 Iingua-dentels. oe = . Holder. 
DEe'NTaAL, dEn'-tal. 2. .. A ſmall ſhell-fiſh. 
Two ſmall black and ſhining pieces ſeem, by 
the ſhape, to have been formed in the ſhell of a 
dental. | . Wioedward, * 
DENTE LLh den- tèl -H. . /. Ital.] Modil- 

Ons. * 

The modillons, or dentelli, make 2 noble ſhow: 

by graceful projections. Specbator, Ne 41 f. 
DENTICULA'T1ON, dén-tik-A-A“shün. 2. /. 
[derticulatus,, Lat. The ſtate of being ſet 


with 


D 


© "Great 


DEN 


with fmall teeth, or prominencies reſem- | 


bling teeth, like thoſe of a ſaw. 
He omits the denticulation of the edges of the 

bill, or thoſe ſmall oblique inciſions made for the 
better retention of the prey. 
DENTYCULATED, den-tik'-ti-l-tid. adj. (den- 

ticulatus, Lat.] Set with ſmall teeth. 
De'xTiFRICE, dEn'-ti-fris. 1. /. [dens and 

Frico, Lat.] A powder made to ſcour the 


teeth. 
Is this grey powder a good dentifrice? B. Jonſ. 
The ſhells of all ſorts of ſhell-fiſh, being burnt, 


obtain a cauſtick nature : moſt of them, ſo ordered | 
and powdered, make excellent dentifrices. 
Grew's Muſeum. 
To DewnT1'sE, den-ti'z. D. A, [denteler, Fr.] 
To have the teeth renewed. Not in uſe: 
The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived till ſhe 
was ſeven ſcore, did denti/e twice or thrice, caſting 
her old teeth, and others coming in their place. 
Bacon, 
„ phe den-tish'-in. mn. /. [dentitio, 
Lat. 
t. The act of breeding the teeth. 
2+ 828 time at which children's teeth are 
reds 


2 DENU'DATE, d&niV-dit. v. a. [denudo, | 


Lat.] To diveſt; to ſtrip; to lay naked. 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all incum- 
brances, he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. 
Denvpa'TION, dE-nfi-dX-shin. n. /. [from 
denudate.] The act of ſtripping, or mak- 
ing naked. 
To Drxv'pr, dè-nü'd. v. a. [denudo, Lat.] 
To ſtrĩip; to make naked; to diveſt. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unleſs we would 
denude ourſelf of all force to defend us. Clirendon. 
If in ſummer-time you denude a vine-branch of 
its leaves, the grapes will never come to maturity. 
| Ray en the Creation. | 
The eye, with the'ſkin of the eye-lid, is de- 
- nuded, to ſhew the muſcle. Sharps Surgery. 


DEexvxcia'TiON, dé-nün-shä'-shün. 2. . 


'[denunciatio, Lat.] The act of denounc- 
ing; the proclamation of a threat; a pub- 
lick menace. | 
ln a denuxcietion or indiction of a war, the war 

is not confined to the place of the quarrel, but is 
left at large. | 1 Bacon. 

Chriſt tells the Jews, that, if chey believe not, 

they ſhall die in their ſins: did they never read 

thoſe denunciations ? Ward. 

Midſt of theſe denunciations, and notwithſtand- 

ing the warning before me, I commit myſelf to 

laſting durance. Congreve. 

DexvNxcia'ror, de&-nan-shi'-tir, 2. /. [from 
denuncio, Lat.] a 
x. He that proclaims any threat. | 

a. He that lays an information againſt an- 


other. | 
The derunciator does not make himſelf a party 


th 


in judgment, as the accuſer does. Ayl iet Parerg. | 


To >a de- ns. v. a. [denier, Fr. denego, 
Lat.] | 
1. To contradict : oppoſed to affirm. 


2. To contradict an accuſation ; not to con- 


feſs. ! 
Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not; for ſhe | 


Genefes 4 


= ay My young boy | | 
Hath an aſpe& of interceſſion, which + "m4 
nature cries—dzzy not. | Sbaleſp. 
| Ah, charming fair, faid I, 
How long can you my bliſs and yours deny? Dryd. 
4. To abnegate; to diſown. 
It ſhall be therefore a witneſs unto you, leſt you 
deny your God. Js. xxiv. 27. 
5: To renounce; to diſregard ; to treat as 


was afraid. 


3. To refuſe; not to grant. 


Grew's Muſeum. | 


DEP 


The beft fign and fruit of derying ourſelves, is 
mercy to others. Spratt. 
When St. Paul ſays, If in this life only we have 
hope in Chriſt, we are of all men moſt miſerable ; 
he conſiders Chriſtians as denying themſelves in the 
pleaſures of this world, for the ſake of Chriſt. 
Atterbury. 
To DEOBSTRU'CT, dè-òoͤb-strük t. v. a. 
[deokftruo, Lat.] To clear from impedi- 
| ments; to free from ſuch things as hinder 
a paſſage. 
It is a ſingular good wound-herb, uſeful for 
deobſlrufling the pores of the body. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Such as carry off the feces and mucus, decbſtruc? 
the mouth of the laQeals, ſo as the chyle may have 
a free paſſage into the blood. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


ftruens, Lat.] A medicine that has the 
power to reſolve viſcidities, or to open by 
any means the animal paſſages. , 
All ſopes are attenuating and deobſtruent, re- 
ſolving viſcid ſubſtances. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Dr'opaxp, d&-6-dind. 2. /. [Deo dandum, 
Lat.] A thing given or forfeited to God 
for the pacifying his wrath, in caſe of any 
misfortune, by which any Chriſtian comes 
to a violent end, without the fault of any 
reaſonable creature; as, if a horſe ſhould 
ſtrike his keeper, and ſo kill him ; if a man, 
in driving a cart, aud endeavouring to rec- 


as the cart-wheels, by running over him, 
ſhould preſs him to death; if one ſhould 
be felling a tree, and giving warning to 
company by, when the tree was near fal- 
ling, to look to themſelves, and any of 
them ſhould nevertheleſs be ſlain by the 


the cart wheel, cart and horſes, and the 
tree, are to be given to God; that is, ſold 


tion of this dreadful event, though occa- 
fioned -by unreaſonable, ſenſeleſs, and 
dead creatures: and though this be given 
to God, yet it is forfeited to the king by 
law, as executor in this caſe, to ſee the 
price of theſe diſtributed to the poor. 


To DEO PPILATE, de-0p'-pi-lit. v. a. [de 
and oppilo, Lat.] To deobſtruct; to clear 
a paſlage ; to free from obſtructions, 

DrorriLA“Tiox, déè-&p-pl-lä'-shün. 2. /. 
[from deoppilate.] The act of clearing ob- 
ſtructions; the removal of whatever ob- 
ſtructs the vital paſſages. 

Though the groffer parts be excluded again, yet 
are the diſſoluble parts extracted, whereby it be- 
comes effect ual in droppilations. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Deo PPILATIVE, dE-Op/-pi-la-tiv. a4/. [from 
deoppilate.] Deobſtruent. | 
A phyſician preſcribed him a deoppilative an 
purgative apozem. a arvey. 
DeoscuLA'TiION, dè-&s-kü-la-shün. 1. /. 
Tdeofculatio, Lat.] The act of kiſſing. 


worſhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
proceſſions, genuflections, thurifications, and deo/- 
culations, a Stilling fleet. 

To DRErA“Ixr, dt - pà'nt. v. a. [depeint, Fr.] 
1. To picture; to defcribe by colours; to 
paint; to ſhew by a painted reſemblance. 

| He did unwilling-worſhip to the ſaint 

That on his ſhield depainted he did ſee. Spenſer. 
2. To deſcribe. | | p 
Bauch ladies fair would I depaint | 
In-roundelay, or ſonnet quaint. Gay. 


To DEPART, di-pirt. v. u. (depart, Fr.] 


foreign or not belonging to one. 


. before the thing left. 


i. To go away from a place: with from 


De'0B$TRUENT, d&-6b/-stra-Ent. 1. . [dcob- | 


tify ſomething about it, ſhould fall ſo 


fall of the tree; in theſe caſes the horſe, ' 


and diſtributed to the poor, for an expia- 


Coxvell. | 


We have an enumeration of the ſeveral acts of 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


* 


| 


DEP 


\ 
When the people departed awray, 8 
into her garden. wo pg 
He ſaid unto him, go in e: f. Yn. vii. 
from him a little wa. \, ae der 
They departed quickly from the ſepulchre, wy 
fear and great joy, and did run to bring hi. 4. 
ciples word. . 
He, which hath no ſtomach to this fight Viti, 
Let him depart ; his paſſport ſhall be made. 67 4 
| Barbarolla, appeaſed with preſents, ur ory 
of that bay. ER 


And couldſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone! 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon ! 1 
No look, no laſt adieu! Due 
2. To deſiſt from a practice. 
He cleaved unto the fins of Jeroboam, he 4. 
farted not therefrom. 
3. To be loſt; to periſh. 
The good departed away, and the evil abode fi 
| 2 El. iu. 
4. To deſert; to revolt; to fall away; 0 
apoſtatiſe. : 
In tranſgreſſing and lying againſt the Lord, 284 
departing away from our God. Tſaiub, lix, 1 
5. To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion, © 
_ His majeſty prevailed not with any of them ty 
depart from the moſt unreaſonable of all their de. 
mands, Clorerdes, 
6. To die; to deceaſe ; to leave the world, 
As her ſoul was in departing ; for ſhe died, 
Gen, ili. 55 18. 
Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depcrt in 
peace, according to thy word, Luke, xxix, 
As you wiſh Chriſtian peace to ſouls d pr 
Stand theſe poor people's friend, Ska 
To DEera'kT, dE-pa'rt. v. a. To quit; to 
leave; to retire from. Not in uſe. 
You ve had diſpatch in private by the conſul; 
You are will d by him this evening | 
To depart Rome. Ben TFonſu, 
To Dera'kT, dE-pirt. v. a. [partir, Ft. 
partior, Lat.) To divide; to ſeparate: 3 
chymical term. 
Deva'kT, dE-pa'rt, n. /. [depart, Fr.) 
I. The act of going away: now departure, 
I had in charge, at my depart from France, 
To marry princeſs Margaret. Sale. 
2. Death. 
When your brave father breath'd his lateſt gaſp, 
Tidings, as ſwiftly as the poſt could run, 
Were brought me of your loſs and his art. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI, 
3. [With-chymiſts.] An operation ſo named, 
_ becauſe the particles of ſilver are departed 
or divided from gold, or other metal, when 
they were. before melted together in the 
ſame maſs, and could not be ſeparated 


2 Kings, ili. oO 


any other way. Dis, 
The chymiſts have a liquor called water ef 
depart. Baan. 


DrrAATER, de-pä'r-tür. 1. / [from depart.) 
One that refines metals by ſeparation. 


Dee&A'RTMENT, dé-pa'rt-mént. 2. /. de- 
partement, Fr.) Separate allotment; pfe- 
vince or buſineſs aſſigned to a particular 
perſon : a French term, | 

The Roman fleets, during their command at 
ſea, had their ſeveral ſtations and d e. 
the moſt conſiderable was the Alexancrian fett, 
and the ſecond was the African. Arbutbatt, 

DEPA'RTURE, dE-pi'r-tshar. 2. / (from de- 
part.] | | 

1. A going away, 

For thee, ſellow, 
Who needs muſt know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem fo ignorant, we ll force it from thee 
By a ſharp torture. Shakps 

What beſides 

Of ſorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring; 
Peparture from this happy place. 12 


= I nd 


3. A . an abandoning; with m. 


7˙ DEE ND, dE-pEnd'. v. a. Ldependeo, Lat.) 


DEP 


* They were ſeen not only all the while our Sa- 


De of this world. Addiſon, 

Death; deceaſe; the act of leaving the 
preſent ſtate of exiſtence. - | _ 

Happy was their good prince in his timely de- 

i , which barred him from the knowledge of 

11 | Sidney. 


the Lord, and departure from evil, 
are phraſes of like importance. Tillotſon. | 
DsyrascenT, d&-pis'-s6nt. adj. [depaſcensy 
Lat.} Feeding. 


| 
To Dera'sTuRE, de-päs-tshur. v. a. [from | 


- depaſeor, Lat.] To eat up; to conſume 
by feeding upon it. : 

They keep their cattle, and live themſelves, 
in bodies paſturing upon the mountains, and re- 
moving Mill to freſh land, as they have depaſtured 
the former. © Spenſer, 

To 1 de-pà“-pẽ᷑ · rät. v. a. (de- 
pero, Lat.] To make poor; to impo- 
Fer to conſume. 


Liming does not depauperate; the ground will |. 


laſt long, and bear large grain. Mortimer. 
Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
tious humours, deparperate the blood. Arbuthnet. 
Dere'criBLE, dE-ptk'-tibl. adj. [from de- 
o, Lat.] Tough; clammy ; tenacious; 
capable of being extended. g 
it may be alſo, that ſome bodies have a kind 
of lentor, and are of a more depectibie nature than | 
oil, as we ſec it evident in coloration; for a ſmall 
quantity of ſaffron will tint more than a very 
great quantity of braſil or wine. Bacon, 
2 Deye'incrt, d&-pe'na. v. a. [depeindre, 
Fr.] To depaint; to paint; to deſcribe 
in colours. A word of Spenſer. 
The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
In either check depeincten lively here. Spenſer, 


1. To hang from. : | 

From the frozen beard | 

Long iſicles depend, and crackling ſounds are 

7 heard. Dryden. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 

Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. Dryden. 

| There is a chain let down from TJove, ' 

So ſtrong, that from the lower end, 


They ſay, all human things depend. Sroift. 
The direful monſter was afar deſcried, 8 
Two bleeding babes depending at her ſide. Pope. | 


2+ To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome exter- 
nal cauſe ; to live ſubject to the will of 
others: with «upon. 
We work by wit and not by witchcraft; 
And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakeſp. 
Never be without money, nor depend upon the 
curteſy of others, which may fail at a pinch. 
| Bacon. 
3. To be in a ſtate of dependance; to retain 
to others. | 


| 


Of fifty to diſquantity your train; | 
And the remainders, that ſhall ſtill depen, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shep. 
4. To be connected with any thing, as with 
9 or 8 previous. i 
peace and happineſs of a ſociety depend on 
the juſtice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity, of its members. Rogers. 
$- To be in ſuſpenſe; to be yet undeter- 
mined. | | of. 
By no means be you perſuaded to interpoſe 
yourſelf in any cauſe depending, or like to be de- 
Pending ing, ar up. court © 3 Bacon 
I gha judge corrupt, the long ing cauſe, 
And doubtful ifſue of miſconſtrued laws. Prior. 
6. To defend upon. To rely on; to truſt to; 


Be then deſir d 


| 


DEP 


He refolved no more to depend pon the one, or | 

to provoke the other. TY . Clarendon. } 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, | 

Depend upon it—he Il remain incog. 

1am a ftranger to your characters, further 

as common fame reports them, which is not 

to be depended upon. Swift. 

DeyrE'NDANCE, d&-p&n'-dans. 7 u. /- [from 

DEePE'NDANCY, dE-pEn'-din-s8F.Y depend.] 

1. The ſtate of hanging down from a ſup- 
porter. 

2. Something hanging upon another. 

On a neighb' ring tree deſcending light, 1 
Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, |f 
And make a long dependance from the bough. 

3. Concatenation z connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another. 

In all forts of reaſoning, the connexion and 
dependance of ideas ſhould be followed, till the 
mind is brought to the ſource on which it bot- 
toms. Locke. 

4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under 
the ſovereignty of another: with upon. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon God, 
and find that we can neither be happy without 

hin, nor think ourſelves ſo, Tillotſon. 
5. The things or perſons of which any man 
has the dominion or diſpofal. 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de- 
228 by his council, except where there hath 

en either an over-greatneſs in one counſellor, 
or an over- ſtrict combination in divers. Bacon. 

The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of 
ſuch men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, and 
conſequently dependancies ; or deſcend from an- 
ceſtors who have leſt them great inheritances, 

Stift.. 


_ 7 


— 


6. Reliance; truſt; confidence. 
Their dependencies on him were drowned in 
this conceit. — Hooker, 
They ſlept in e by night, 
Secure of bread, = of — light; 
And with ſuch firm dependance on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. 
| Dryden. 
7. Accident; ' that of which the exiſtence 
' preſuppoſes the exiſtence of ſomething elſe. 
Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which, how- 
ever compounded, contain not in them the ſup- 
poſition of ſubſiſting by themſelves, but are con- 
ſidered as dependancies on, or affections of, ſub- 
ſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the words 
triangle, gratitude, murder, | Locle. 
Deyet'xDANT, dE-pen'-dant. adj. {from de- 
pend.] 5 
1. Hanging down. | 
2. Relating to ſomething previous, | 
3. In the power of another. 
On God, as the moſt high, all inferior cauſes 
in the world are dependant. | Hooker. 


pend.] One who lives in ſubjection, or at 
the diſcretion of another ; a retainer. 
A great abatement of kindneſs appears as well 
in the general dependants, as in the duke himſelf 
alſo, and your daughter. Shakeſp. 
For a ſix-clerk a perſon recommended a de- 
pendant upon him, who paid fix thouſand pounds 
ready money. | Clarendon. 
His dependants ſhall quickly become his proſe- 


lytes. NO South, 
DePE/NDENCE, dE-ptn'-dins. 7 . [from 
DEPENDENCY, dE-ptn'-dEn-sF. dependo, \ 


Lat. This word, with many others of the 
ſame termination, are indifferently written 
with ance Or ence, ancy or ency, as the au- 


Latin or French.] 


- % 
to reſt upon with confidence; to be cer- | 1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or diſ- 
: tain of. - hes | ; cretion of another, ; | 4 
Por. I. No XIII. 1 | | 


DeyE'xDANT, d&-pin/-dint, =. / [from de- 4 


thors intended to derive them from the : 


_ BED 
We invade the rights of our neighbours, not 


upon account of covetouſnefs, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencics, Collier on Pride. 


Addiſon. | 2, State of being ſubordinate, or ſubjeR in 


ſome degree to the diſcretion of another f. 
the contrary to ſovereignty. 

Let me report to him 1 
Your ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 
A. conqueror that will pray in aid for kindneſs, 
Where he for grace is kneel'd to, Shakeſp. 

At their ſetting out they muſt have their com- 
miſſion, or letters patent, from the king, that 
ſo they may acknowledge their dependency upon 
the crown of England. Bacon. 

3. That which is not principal; that which 
1s ſubordinate, 

We ſpeak of the ſublunary worlds, this earth, 
and its dependencies, which roſe out of a chaos about 
fix thouſand years ago. Burnet's Theory. 

4. Concatenation; connexion ; riſe of con- 
ſequents from premiſes. 

Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe ; 
Such a dependeney of thing on thing, 

As ne'er I heard in madneſs. Shatkeſp. 
5+ Relation of any thing to another, as of am 
effect to its cauſe. 

I took pleaſure to trace out the cauſe of effeQs, 
and the dependence of one thing upon another in_ 
the viſible creation, Burnet's Theory. 

6. Truſt; reliance; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our 
deſire, is that we call dependence upon him for help 
and afhſtance,  _. Stilling flect. 

DErR'NpRNT, dE-ptn'-dEnt. adj. [dependens, 
Lat. This, as many other words of like 
termination, are written with ent or ant, 
as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the Latin 
or French.] Hanging down, 

In the time of Charles the Great, and long 
ſince, the whole furs in the tails were dependent ; 
but now that faſhion is left, and the ſpots only 
worn, without the tails. Peacham. 

DeyE'NDENT, dE-pen'-dent. n. . [from de- 
pendens, Lat.] One ſubordinate ; one at 
the diſcretion or diſpoſal of another. 

We are indigent, detenceleſs beings; the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his pro- 
vidence. Rogers, 

DExyre'xDER, dE-pen'-dar. u. /. [from depend. 
A dependent; one that repoſes on the 
kindneſs or power of another, | 

What ſhalt thou expect, 
To be depender on a thing that leans? Shakeſp. 

DeepErD1'TiON, dE-per-dish'-an, u. /. [from 
deperditus, Lat.] Loſs; deſtruction. 

It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold in 
the non-omiflion of weights, or deperdition of any 
ponderous particles. Browns 

DEernfLEGMA'TION, dè-flég-mà“-shün. x. f. 

[from dephlegm.] An operation which takes 

away from the phlegm any fſpirituous fluid 
by repeated diſtillation, till it is at length 
left all behind. Quincy. 
In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate t 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation ; for ſome liquors 
contain alſo an unſuſpected quantity of ſmall cor- 
puſcles, of ſomewhat an earthy nature, Which, 
being aſſocjated with the ſaline ones, do clog and 
blunt them, and thereby weaken their activity. 


| | | B 
To DEPHLE GM, de-flem'”.. | ** 
To DEPHLE'GMATE, dag mit. * 
Ldepbleg mo, low Lat.] To clear from phlegm, 
or aqueous infipid matter. 
We have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and 
carefully dephlegmed it. Boyle. 
DEPHLE'GMEDNESS, d&-fitg'-mdd-nls. a. / 
[from depblegm.] The quality of being 
freed from phlegm or aqueous matter. 
The proportion betwizy the coralline ſolutgn 
and the ſpirit of wine, depends ſo much u or 
$$ | . Rreogtk 


-— 
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Rrength of the former liquor, and the ed. | 72 DEPO/NE, d2-p&n. v. a. [depono, Lat.] ] nnd dipyſed upon it by the yearly ;; 
en of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſſib to de- 1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecürkky. b TT | 4 N 
termine generally and exactiy what quantity of | 2. To riſque upon the ſucceſs of an adven- 2. To degrade from a throne or — 
each ought to de alen. _ Boyle. | ture. | 3 Zu ſta. 
* DEY or, de-plk't. v. a. Ldepingo, depictum, 8 On this I would Aon | Pirſt, of the king: what ſhall of him be 
2 | | i | As much, as any cauſe I've known. Zudibras. | The duke yet lives that Henry ſhall a. boſe Cong} 
1. re to repreſent in co- 8 dE-p&-nEnt. 3. J [from depono, | Abs- - xm harp le Shalyy 
* ö | hs SY at. "7 ay your fick tame ſtill languiſh till it d.“ 4 
The cowards of Lacedemon depied upon their | x. One that depoſes his teſtimony in a court Then, 3s the greateſt curſe — — — - 
ſhields the moſt terrible beaſts they could __ | 8 juftice ; 2 evidence; a witneſs. hr wry be __ 4, — after live. Drodes 
" | 4 _ ayer, | 2, In grammar.] Such verbs as have no ac- | comms,” and captive princes, might 
2, = 2 to repreſent an action to the — en called deponenta, and gene- i _=_ „ee Ss 3 — | | 
. | 1 ify action only; teor I - | 3+ . Way; to dweſt; t in of, 
Py the T 429 a tumult are * fel 4 8 „ 3 | = in uſe. * re 2 4 
Ce every ar des, We Sitte von read, | 70. DEPO'PULATE, di-pdp'-b-lit. u. .] Bes got my griets; Al am I Ling of dl. EE 
you ſeem indeed to ſee them. | Felton, \ [depopulor, Lat.] To unpeople ; to lay 4. To give * ; to att «4 thole, Sl, | 
\D#yrLavorr, d&-pt-l-thr-F. n. ( [de and | Watte; to he inbabiren countries, as he that made you to 4%, | 
Len en Wien to HEE | That would dgepulae the city, and ern | 
De'eiLovs, | d&pY-lis. adj. [de and pilus, wg ag Dr ph yam Shakeſp. | or Tothill-ſtrect, to depſe the yearly rent a 
Lat.] Without hai , | He turned his arms upon unarmed and unpro- ee hadee Jwihe north Y or value | 
This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped | vided people, to ſpoil only and depopulate, con- part of the NG TONE FEM 2 5 
corticated and depilous ; that is, without wool, | trary; tothe vgs Lot a. wa 3 vn. | 5* To examine any one on his oath, Net 2 | 
pr, orb. dds plün-tä“-hün. 3 F. „ lend cxhauſted tothe lag remains, ae 
h T. a pe ** * ped de- Depopulated towns and driven plains. Dryden. | mn, tim 18 1 ooo * * | 
4 — at.] The ot taking plants up Grim death, in different ſhapes, 7 12 1 48. 780 ice of his cauſe. Sale. 3. 
r e bed. Did. | Depopulates the nations, thouſands fall 0 nadie oc h / ad 1 V. N. To bear witneſs, g | 
DEPLE TION, d- pl -shun. n. /. depleo, de- | His victims. | Plilipe. E.. Ve. Pg. E op no depoſed, a lye could 
pletus, Late] The act of emptying.  DerorvLia'rION, dE-pdp'-0-14”-shin,. 1. J. p 0 Fame SPN» 44 Aer. % Zelmane. Sidi. | | 
NE K 5 lender diet attenuates, be- from depepulate.] The act of unpeopling; | 0 * 0 Po A-ter-J. n. J. [depyj To 
D W z c F. räbl. 44 Arbuthnet, | How didſt thou grieve then, Adam! to behold you IU 1 L | 
EPLO'RABLE, dE-pl0'-rabl. 'adj. [from de-] The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, Made gave you all. 1 
loro, Lat.] : | [ 8 Thee another flood, — f you 2 guardians, my deprſitarier; - [ 
1. Lamentable; that which demands or cauſes | Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alſo drown'd, 8 2 reſer 1 to be follow d a 
lamentation; diſmal; fad; calamitous; | And ſunk thee as thy ſons. Milton. - Sbaleßz. _ | 
miſerable; hopeleſs. a f Remote thou hear ſt the dire effect of war, | To DEPO SITE, dE-p6z'-It. v. a. [depojitum, 4 
This was the deployable condition to which the] Dapepulation. | 3 . Philige, | Lat.] 3 
king was reduced. a Clarendon. Dor ULA'TOR, dE-pdp'-0-li-tar. FA. þ. [from I. To lay up; to lodge in any place. 22 
2 — all weaporis, gives the moſt ghaſtly | depopulate.] A diſpeopler; a deſtroyer of þ The cagle got leave here to depoſite her eggs, | | 
Ar ” er . l 55. mankind; a waſter of inhabited countries. 8 p : L Eftrange, 4 
. ; en a 7 
learning lies in that kingdom. Swift. To DEPO'RT, de-p0'rt. v. a. [deporter, Fr.! Pons the aſhes of — che 4 BY 
4. It is ſometimes, in a more lax and jocular Jo carry; to demean; to behave: it is on earth are depoſited "= tha — 
ſenſe, uſed for contemptible; deſpicable: uſed only with the reciprocal pronoun. When veſſels were o d the inſects h — DI 
as lorable nonfenſe ; lorable ſtupidit ' Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt acceſs to the eee chin th : "7 7 _ — | | 
DzPLo'RKABLENESS L ler dblals“ 7 7 } gracebut enkoner betore's prince. Pope. | obſerved that noother | | agents wr my 3 
[from deplorable) The ſtate of being de- 7 de-porrt. 1. . 7 [from the verb.] of ſuch as he ſaw go in — feed, and depoſit er 1 
pl orable ; miſery ; h ,opdleſſn ofa Dia. | 5 + 907 mand Bn of attitude; behavi- | eggs 2 which they would readily do in all ñ | 
- - , * | : « FL” 4 
D po pos e j — | She Delia's ſelf 2 o la = as a pledg ſecurit Ss D 
leſsly: often in a ſenſe of Gen ths In gait ſurpaſs'd, and goddeſs-like rt. Me. 3. 10 place at intereſt Ht = 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and | i 7 — . * N God commands us to return, as to him, to the 7 
Philoſophy, God knows, they are deplorably ſtran- ? * poor, his gifts, out of mere duty and thankfulneſs; | | 
gers to them. South. | | Milton. | not to depofite them with Him, in hopes of meriting = | 
Dz2Lo'natE, d3-pld'-rit. adj DEroRTA'TION, dE-por-ta-shfin. . J. [de- | by them. $4, . 
Lat n . * "i Ur ates, portatio, Lat.] 4. To lay afide- | 
"a te then met 7's (78 "when reward 1. Tranſportation ; exile into a remote part The difficulty will be to perſuade the depoſiting = D 
goes over to the wrong ſide. L' Eftran of the dominion, with prohibition-tochange { of thoſe luſts, which have, by 1 know not what BR 
Dua PLOR A'TION,. d&-pl6-ri'-shan. * 1 fr — _ 4 2 _ of r 82 N faſcination, ſo endeared themſelves. Decay of Piet. » 7 T; 
2 | . 2. Exile in general. b -p6z/-It. 1. 
| 228 The act of deploring, or of la- An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever oy +. hnd4 eu pion 
| 187 . into a foreign land, was anciently with us a civil] gf another. 0 
To DEPLORE, dE-pl&'r. v. a. [deploro, Lat.] | death, | % mens > thine civen as > | 
2 z to —.— dy wail; to mourn; | Dgpo/gTMENT, _ d&-p&'rt-mEnt. 1. /. [de- ſecurity. e | 
* r ere deplor'd, | portement, Fr.] | ö 3. The ſtate of a thing pawned or pledged. 
With Zſculapi herbs his lif reſtos” of 1. Conduct; management; manner of a&-| They had ſince Marſcilles, and fairly left it: | 
CE EIS: Doe. I 3 53810 they had the other day the Valtoline, and now 
Ms ſafferings, yet Palemon fuffers more. Dryden. | ill but ſweep the way with a few notes | have put it in depoſite... | Bacon, | 
73 pl -für. 1. . [from ed „ eee e . N d&p-p6-zish/-in. u. /. [from 
menter ; a mourner ; one that laments. Demeanour: behaviour. * | Spare, Lat) =_ 
Derrun A riox, dè-plä-ma“-shün. x. /. (de- | . g r. The act of giving publick teſtimony. = 
.. tenſe (le | ⁰ his temper, ad thegraiey .... verce of te fuer Bl 
| x: A pluming, or plucking off the feathers. | cules, and ke lived and died in a great ſtation, | . bed et gebe uſually conſidered. in 27 WP ©: 
2. [In ſurgery-] A ty of the eye>lids, | a. Swift. | Kess, you will find og en gi. K. h- 
with J 1 | A * — ir &. 
Un N ' To DEPO'SE, d&-pd'z. v. a. [depono, Lat.] A witneſs is obliged to ſwear, otherwiſe his a- f 
| . To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. f poſition is not valid. Ali Parergn. Di 
2b DEPLU ME, dè-plc! 72 life 
: 5 pla m. v. a. lde and Its ſhores are neither advanced one jot further | 2, The act of degrading a prince from ſove- RW :; 
una, Lat. To ſtrip 7 its feathers, into the ſea, nor iti ſurface taiſed by additional | reignty. | .. 
15 | | 3- ¹ | 
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DEP DF P DEP 


q Foo 1 AAS fo. f 1, with leave of ſpeech implor*« The motions of the minute of bodies. 
(in 1 ws. — 1 on fig- | And humble l hes replied. Milton. | which do ſo great effects, are ton Obie, and incor 
nifies a m— depriving Arhiffe's Parergon. Sternutation they generally Tonceived to bea | not to the eye; but yet they are to be deprebend- 
3 rg -pd2/d-thr-Y: 1. F [from de- £994 fign, or a bad one; and fo, upon this motion, ed by experience, —_ 
5. % The place where any thing is lodged. * — 1 Ln for the one, 1 * * 2 dẽp- prè-hèn'-sibl. ads 
a. rſons, and r . 1 „ ; 
Depoſitary of OL oa G ant follo wing | 2 Intreaty ; petitioning. x1. That may be caught. 
202 they are confounded. 3. An excuſing; a begging pardon for. 2. That may be apprehended, or diſcovered. 
The Jews themſclves ure the depoſttories of all | DE 'PRECATIVE, rr dans” 5 ad; | Did. 
the prophecies which tend to their own confuſion. | DE'ypRECATORY, dep“-prè- kà- tur-. * | DEPREHE'NSIBLENESS,dG&p-pre-hin'-s[bl-nies 
Addiſon. } [from deprecate.] That ſerves to deprecate ; n. f. 


-- 


- 
= 


Arion, d&-pri-vY-shin. 2. .. [depra- | apologetick ; tending to avert evil by ſup- | x. Capableneſs of being caught. 

D or , Lat.] 2 L | p 2 ; 2. Intelligibleneſs ; eaſineſs to be underſtood, 

x. The act of making any thing bad ; the Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh king | DEeRE HE/NSION, d&p-pri-h&n'-shan, n. ſ. dev 
20 of corrupting; corruption. f was ſtill diſcontent, being troubled that the occa- prebenſo, Lat. | 


The three forms of government have their ſeve- ſion of breaking of the truce ſhould grow from his } x, A catching or taking unawares, 
ral perſections, and are ſubje& to their ſeveral | men, ſent many humble and deprecatory letters to | 2. A diſcovery. 
depravations however, few ſtates are ruined by the Scottiſh king to appeaſe him. Bacon. Fo DEPRE'SS, d8&-pres'. v. a. [from depreſſugg 
deſect in their inſtitution, but generally by cor- | Hg YRECA“TOR, dEp/-pre-ki-thr, 1. / [depre- of deprimo, Lat.) | 
ruption of manners. Swift. | cator,Lat.)] One that averts evil by petition. | 1. To preſs or thruſt down. 
a. The ſtate of being made bad; degeneracy ; | DEPRE'/CIATE, dE-pr#-shit. v. a. [de- | 2+ To let fall; to let down. 


depravity. a catalogue of che blackeſt ſins that | Prerigrr, Lat.) The ſame thing I have tried by letting a globe 


| : . 
atalogu ele : : ice, { reſt, and raiſing or depreffng the eye, or otherwiſe 
. ² 5 caps | 7: Ta ring thing down to lowerprice, | OT En 
: 7 | * y, which, in all g i Wen 
3. Defamation „ cenſure: a ſenſe not now in 22 A 80 apes 3. To humble to deject 3 to fink. 
, they endeavour to depreciate k þ 
_— im criticks are apt, without a tl | and miſrepreſent, Addiſon. Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the 


: As there are none more ambitious of fame, than firſt difficulty, and conclude that the making any 
For denne, 94 _—_— 2 2 _ "| thoſe who are coiners in poetry, it is very natural | progreſs in knowledge is above their capacities. 
To DEPRA'VE, de-pra'v. v. g. (depraVo,} for ſuch as have not ſucceeded in it to depreciate the Locks, 


SN es I IT I PO LANE 


Lat.] To vitiate; to corrupt; to conta-l orks of thoſe who have. Spectator. 2 wy ety how Na 4 breaks vas gloom, 
minate. , which is apt to depreſs the mind, with tranſient un- 
We admire the providence of God in the con- To DEPREDATE, dep'-pre-dit. v. a. [de- expected Eels, joy, one would take care not to 
tinuance of ſcripture, notwithſtanding the endea- | predari, Lat.] 3 grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of life. Adaiſe 
vours of inſidels to aboliſh, and the fraudulence of r. To rob; to pillage. Paſſion can d rg or raiſe 
hereticks to deprave, the ſame. Heeker. | 2. To ſpoil ; to devour. : The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 
Who lives that s not depraved, or dipraves ? It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſolid | Hzpre's510N, dE-prish'-fin. n. J. [deprefiog 
£3 Shakeſp. and compact, and ſo leſs apt to be conſumed and Lat.] 
x But from me what can proceed depredated by the ſpirits, , Bacon. 1. The act of preſſing down. 


But all corrupt, both mind and will d rav? | DeprEDA'TION, d&p-pre-dY-shan. 2. / [de- Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by an- 
Milton. | prædatio, Lat.) | 


| ther in a level bet ſ rters ſuſtaini 
A taſte which plenty does deprave, | CET IB JEVEL TOW BETTER LUPPO y ng 


. 1. A robbing; a ſpoiling. \ thetwoends,all the pieces between will neceſſarily 
Loaths lawful good, and lawleſs ill does crave. | Commiſſioners were appointed to determine all fink by their own gravity; and much more, if 


2 | Dryden. matters of piracy and depredations between the ſub- } they ſuffer an reſſioa by other weight above 
S Dzra4'veDNESS, dè-prà'vd- nis. n. /. [from | jeas of both Hag 4 7 br 8 


d p F Hayward. | them. Wotton, 
deprave.] Corruption; taint 5 contamina- | The land had never been before ſo free from | 2, The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 
tion; vitiated ſtate. 2 robberies and depredations as through his reign. | The beams of light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, 

What ſins do you mean? Our original depraved- Weatton. | in reſpe& of them, even ſurfaces, that are ſenſibly 


neſs, and pronenels of our eternal part to all evil. | Were there not one who had ſaid, Hitherto F ſmooth, are not exactly ſo: they have their own 

= Hammond. ſhalt thou come, and no farther; we might well degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protube- 
= DerrA've MENT, dE-pra'v-meEnt. . /. [from expect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch claſhing in nature, rances and depreſſioxs ; and conſequently ſuch ine- 
1 deprave.] A vitiated ſtate; corruption. and ſuch depredations and changes of ſea and land. qualities niay ſuffice to give bodies different co- 


He maketh men believe, that apparitions are Woodward. } lours, as we fee in marble that appears white or, 
either deceptions of fight, or melancholy deprave-'| 2. Voracity; waſte. 


black, or red or blue, even when moſt — 
ments of fancy. .. Brown. The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- | poliſhed. Boyle, 
DeyRA'veRr, dE-pri'-var. . ſ. [from deprave.) | ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth | If the bone be much deprefſed, and the fiſſure 
A corrupter ; he that cauſes depravity. in nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſ- conſiderably large, it is then at your choice, he- 
DernA'vity, d&priv4-ty. u. , {from de- charge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or | ther you will enlarge that fiſſure, or continue it for 
fprave.] Corruption; a vitiated ſtate. | v=pour, from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or any | the evacuation of the matter, and forbear the uſe 
To DE'PRECATE, dip/-pre-kit. 1 ſuch poliſhed body. Bacon. of the trepan ; not doubting but a ſmall depreſſion 
1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from; to | D=»KEDaA'TOR, dꝭp- prꝭ-da- tür. a. /. [depre- | Of the bone will either riſe, or caſt off, by the be- 
avert by prayer. | dator, Lat.] A robber; a devourer. I nefit of nature. : Wi/ 

In deprecating of evil, we make an humble ac- It is reported, that the ſhrub called our Lady's | 3* The act of bumbling ; abaſement. 3 
knowledgment of guilt, and of God's juſtice in Seal, which is a kind of briony, and coleworts, ſet Depreſſion of the nobility may make a king more 
chaſtiſing, as well as clemency in ſparing, the near together, one or both will die: the cauſe is, abſolute, but leſs ſafe. : Bacon, 
gulty. Grew. for that they be both great depredators of the earth, | DEPRESSION of ax Equation [in algebra] ig 
Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are eaſily and one of them ſtarveth the other. Bacon. the bringing it into lower and more fimple 
perſuaded to deprecate from themſelves. Rogers. We have three that collect the experiments, terms by diviſion. ? 


Did. 
The judgments which we would deprecate are | which are in all books; rheſe we call depredators. | DEPRESSION of a Star [with aſtronomers] is 


2. To diſcover; to find out a thing ; to come 


pot removed. | Smalridge. | Bacon. | the diſtance of a ſtar from the horizon be- 
Theltalian entered them in his prayer: amongſt | T9 DEPREHE'ND, de&p-pr&-hEnd'. v. a. [de- | low, and is meaſured by the arch of the 
os three evils he petitioned to be delivered from, | prehendo, Lat.] | vertical circle or azimuth, paſſing through 
might have deprecated Freater evils. 1+ To catch one; to take unawares ; to take the ſtar, intercepted between the ſtar and 
Bale, Refleftions on Learning. in the fact. the horizon. 1 Did. 
2. To implore merey of: this is not proper. That wretched creature, being deprebended in | DRTRE“ssOoR, de- pres sur. . ſ. [deprefſor 
At length he ſets 4 that impiety, was held in ward. | Hooker. Lat.] 755 , 
— hoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore Who can believe men upon their own authority, 1. He that keeps or preſſes down. 
*. — bor 3 er, Prior. that are once daprebended in fo groſs and impious | 2, An appreſſor. | | | | 
A hk. P-P * 254 as J. Lie- an impoſture? More. | DEyrE'SSOR. [In anatomy. ] A ef given to 


i 4 . Nrer againſt evil, ſeveral niuſcles of the body, whoſe ation is 


* 


nan | to the knowledge or underſtanding of, - | to depreſs the parts to which they adhere. 
| q | 7. 38 2 DE&'FRIMENT, 


© % 


" * 
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De/enrvenT,. dF-pri-mint. adj. [from de- 


DER 


He was vouched his immediate 


SC 
To Drpv/cnLATE, dZ-piY-88-Mt. v. a. {depu- [ 


- 


priment, of deprimo, Lat.] [epithet ap- 
Tied to one of the ſtraight muſcles that 
move the globe or ball of the eye, its uſe 
being to pull it downwards. 8 
exquiſite equilibration. of all yt $440 and 
antagoniſt muſcles is effected partly by the natural 
poſture of the body and the eye, which is the caſe 
of the attollent and depriment muſcles. Derbam. 


DRPRIVA'TION, d5p-pry-vi'-shdn. 4. / {from 
de and privatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of depriving, or taking away from. | 


A. The ſtate of loſing. 
- __ Fools whoſe end is deſtruction, and eternal de- 
pri vation of being. | ; Bentley. 
"DEPRIVATION {in law] is when a clergyman, 
As a biſhop, parſon, vicar, or prebend, is 
deprived, or depoſed from his preferment, 
for any matter in fact or law, © Phillips. 


7o DEPRITVE, d&-prt'v. v. a. [from de and 
privo, Lat.] | | 
1. To bereave one of a thing; to take it away 
from him: with of. | 
God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither hath 
be imparted to her underſtanding, Fob, xxxix. 17. 
He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, 
and the horrid manner in which he had been de- 
prived of him. | Clarendsn. 
Now wretched Oedipus, deprived of ſight, 
Led a long death in everlaſting night. Pope. 


2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton uſes 


it without of. 

From his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 
His bleſſed- countenance. 

The ghoſts rejected, are th' unhappy crew 


Milton. 


Depriv'd of ſepulchres and funꝰ ral dus. Dryden. | 


3. To releate ; to free from. 
Moſt happy he, 
Whoſe leaſt delight ſufficeth to deprive 
Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. 


4. To put out of an office. 


-men's lives. * Bacon. 
Dt eTH, d&p'/th. . /. [from deep, of diep, Dut.] 
1. Deepneſs ; the meaſure of any thing from 

the ſurface downwards. 
As for men, they had buildings in many places 
higher than the depth of the water. Bacon. 
We have large and deep caves of ſcteral depths : 


the deepeſt are ſunk fix hundred fathoms. Bacon. 
The left to that unhappy region tends, | 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends. Dryd. 


For tho”, in nature, depth and height | 


Are equally held infinite ; 
In poetry the height we know, | 
TDi only infinite 2 Swift, | 
2. Deep place ; not a ſhoal. | 
Deep Kae tides ſkim o'er the cover'd | 


And ſeamen vvith diſſembled depth betray. | 

3. The abyfs ; agulph of infinite profundity. 

When he prepared. the heavens I was there, 
when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the depth. 

> Prov. viii. 27. 


4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon. 


And in the depth of winter, in the night, 
Jou plough the raging ſeas to coaſts un. 
ay * Denbam. 


The earl of Newcaſtle, in the depth of winter, 
refcued the city of York from there Clarend, 
5. Abſtruſeneſs ; obſcurity. 

I ̃bere are greater depth» and obſcurities in an 
elaborate and well-written piece of nonſenſe, than 
in the moſt abſtruſe tract of ſchool divinity, 

Adden, Whig Examiner. 


DEPTH of a Squadron or Battalion, is the num- | 


ber of men in the file. Military Dic. 
* DE/PTHEN, dip'-thin. v. a. Laiepen 


Dut-} To deepen or make deeper. Di8. ] 


- 


* 


—_ 


| r. The act of 


Spenſer: 


A miniſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, that 
if they deprived him, it ſhould coft an hundred 


| De'evTy, dip/-pi-ty. 1. . 


celery, Fr.] To deflour; to bereave of vir- 


_ ginity. | Dia. 
Dzrv'Li510N, dE-pil-shin. 2. . [depulfic, 


Lat.] A beating or thruſting away. 
Dzev'LsoRY, dé-pül'-sür- Y. adj. [from de- 

pulſus, Lat.] Putting away; averting. Dif. 
To DE'PURATE, dep'-0-rat. v. a. [depurer, 


Fr. from depurgs, Lat.] To purity; to 
_ cleanſe ; to free any thing from its impu- 


rities, | | 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and in 
' fome meaſure to analize them, and take aſunder 
their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical expe- 
riments we may, better than in others, know what 
manner of bodies we employ. Boyle. 
D#/pURATE, dEp'-i-rat. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Cleanſed ; freed from * and impuri- 
ties. | 


2. Pure; not contaminated. 


Neithes can any boaſt a knowledge depuratefrom | 


the defilement of a contrary, within this atmo- 
ſphere of fleſh, | Glanville. 
Dr LE RA'TION, dEp-U-rY-shin, . /. [depuratio, 
at.] | 
e the pure from the 

impure part of any thing. 

Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts; and this is either uſed crude, and 
called ſulphur vive; or is of a ſadder colour, and, 
after depuration, ſuch as we have in magdeleons, or 
rolls of a lighter yellow. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 

What hath been hitherto diſcourſed, inclines us 
to look upon the ventilation. ——— of the 
blood as one of the principal and conſtant uſes of 
reſpiration. 5 Baeyle. 

2. The cleanſing of a wound from its matter. 
To DEPU'RE, dE-pt'r. v. a. [depurer, Fr. 


1. To cleanſe ; ta free from impurities. 


2. To purge; to free from ſome noxious 
quality. h 
It produced plants of fuch imperfection and 
harmful quality, as the waters of the general flood 
could not fo waſh out or depure, but that the ſame 
defeQion hath had continuance in the very gene- 
ration and nature of mankind. Raleigh. 
DEeevTA'T1ON, dEep-pii-ta-shan. x. / [deputa- 
tion, Fr.] 
1. The act of deputing, or ſending away with 
a ſpecial commiſſion. - 
2. Vicegerency ; the poſſeſſion of any com- 
miſſion green, | 
Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 
When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Shake. 
He looks not below the moon, but hath de- 
ſigned the regiment of ſublunary affairs into ſub- 
lunary deputations. | | Brown. 
The authority of conſcience ſtands founded upon 
its vicegerency and deputation under God. South. 


„ DEPU'TE, d&-p&'t. v. a. [deputer, Fr.] To | 
| ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to impower 


one to tranſact inſtead of another. 

And Abfalom ſaid unto him, See thy matters 
are good and right, but there is no man d:puted of 
the king te hear. 2 Sam. 

And Linus thus, deputed by the reſt, 
The heroes welcome and their thanks expreſs'd. 
Roſcommon 
miniſter acraments, may remove 2 
|  Ayliffe's Parergon. 
[depute,, Fr, from 
wiatus, Lat.] 


1. A lieutenant ; a viceroy ; one that is ap- 


pointed by a ſpecial commiſſion to govern 
or act inſtead of another. 
He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vice- 


gerent and deputy of Almighty God. 


Hale's Origin of Mankind: | tio, Lat.] 


earth, and viceryy. of the creation 2 
tenant of the 1-4 + nu. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs 
e bſent th 
Pr abſent through infirmiĩ : 
churches, might be ſaid to — by hog thei 
who, in their ſtead, did but read homilies, Hale 
A man hath a body, and that body is confined 
to a place; but where friendſhip is, all offices of 
life are, as it were, granted'to him and his depu . 
for he may exerciſe them by his friend. 4 
3. [In law.] One that exerciſes any office 
or other thing in another man's right 
whoſe forfeiture or miſdemeanour {at 
_ cauſe the officer or perſon for whom he 
acts to loſe his office. Phillips, 
To DE8QUA'NTITATE, d&-kwin'-ti-tit, v. , 
[from de and guanititas, Lat.] To diminiſh 
the quantity of. 
This we a of pure gold; for that which 
is current, and paſſeth in ſtamp amongſt us, b 
| reaſon of its allay, which is a proportion of filyer 
or copper mixed therewith, is actually de. 
tated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent extinction. 
Brown's Fulg. Err, 
Dex, der'. A term uſed in the beginning of 
names of places. It is generally to be de- 
rived from deon a wild beaft, unlefs the 
place ſtands upon a river; for then it may 
rather be fetched from the Britiſh dur, i, e. 


South, 
for an. 


| 


water. . Camden, 
To DER&CINATE, U&-ras'-sy-nit. v. a, (de- 
J raciner, Fr.] 


t. To pluck or tear up by the roots. 
| Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Doth root upon ; while that the culter ruſts 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. SLal;þ, 
2. To aboliſh ; to deftroy ; to extirpate. 
To DERA'IGN, de rho v. a. [difrati- 
To DERA'IN, 5 2 0 onare, or dira- 
tionare, Lat.) 
I, 8 to . 
en the parſon of any church is diſturhed 
to demand tythes in the next pariſh by a writ or 
indicauit, the patron ſhall have a writ to demand 
the advowſon of the tythes being in demand: and 
; when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea paſs in 
the court chriſtian, as far forth as-it is deraigned 
in the king's court. Blunt, 
2. To diſorder ; to turn out of or Fm 
 NERA'IGNMENT, p | ( n./.[from 
DERA'INMENT, ; de-ra'n-ment. j deraign. 
1. The act of deraigning or proving. 
2. A diſordering or turning out of courſe. 
3. A diſeharge of profeſſion; a departure 
out of religion. | 
q In ſome places the ſubſtantive deraignnent 1 
\ uſed. in the very literal ſignification with the 
French diſrayer, or deſranger ; that is, turning out 
of courſe, diſplacing or ſetting out of order; 35, 
deraignment or departure out of religion, and 4 
raignment Or — of their profeſſion, WIC 
is ſpoken of thoſe religious men who forſook their 
orders and profeſſions. Blount, 


DERa'r, de-rY. 3. /. [from deſraper, Fr, to 
turn out of the right way.] 


Li : 


| r. Tumult; diſorder ; noiſe. 


A biſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplain to ad- 
iſter the 1? ) 


2. Merriment ; jallity ; ſolemnity : not n 
2 1 5 3 10 Y 3 y Douglaſs 
| To DERE, dür. v. 4. I[deman, Sax.] To hurt. 
| Obſolete. Some think that in the example 
it means daring. 
So from immortal race he does proceed, 
That mortal hands may not withſtand his might; 
Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed; 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. F. Q. 
DzREL!CT1ON, dE-re-Ih-chan, 2. / (dere 


1. Tbs 


2 
I 


- 
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DER 
1. The act of forſaking or leaving abgadon- 


ment. | . n 
of being forſaken. | 
4 1 King to be looked for, but 
the effects of God's molt juſt diſpleaſure, the with- 
drawing of grace, derelidtion in this world; and in 
the world to come confuſion, Jooke 
DE 'nELICTS, dE-rel-Ikts. u. / pl. UIn law.] 
Goods wilfully thrown. away, or relin-- 
quiſhed, by the owner. + Did. 
7 DERTDE, d&-rt'd. v. a. [derizeo, Lat.) To. 


laugh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule z. | 


to ſcorn. | n 
Before ſuch preſence to offend with. any the 
leaſt unſeemlineſs, we would 82 fer as yp 
moſt reprehend.or deride what we 
n of Hooker. 
What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who have 
derided God's word, and made a mock of every 
thing that is ſacred and religious ? 
Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Inſult my darkneſs, and my groans deride. Pope. 
Some, that adore Newton for his fluxions, de- 
ride him for his religion. . Ber tley. 
Drar DER, d&rt-diir. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A mocker; a ſcoffer, | | 
Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blaſphemies, and like con tempts offered by de- 
riders of religion, fearful tokens of di vine re- 
venge have been known to follow. Hooker. 
2. A droll z a buffoon:_ | 
Dis ox, dE-ridzh'-Gn. . . [derific, Lat.] 
z The act of deriding or. laughing at. 
Are we grieved with the ſcorn and deriſion of 
the profane? "Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus deſpiſed 
and rejected of men. Nogere. 
Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious 
man, which expoſes him to the ſecret ſeorn and 
deriſios of thoſe he converſes with. Addiſan. 
2 Contempt; ſcorn ; a laughing-ſtock. 
1 am in:derifion daily ; every one mocketh me. 
er. XX. 7. 
Thou makeſt us a reproach to our — 
a ſcorn and a derifion to them that are round about 
us. | Pſalm xliv. 13. 
Enſnar d, aſſaulted, overcome; led bound, 
Thy foes deriſion, captive, poor, and blind, 
Into a dungeon thruſt. | 
Dex1's1ve, - d6-ri'-sly, 
Mocking ;. ſcoffing. 
Oi'er all the dome they quaff, they feaſt ; 
Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueſt; 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſs d. Pope. 
Dxi'sokv, de-rf-sür-N. aj. [deriſorius, Lat.] 
Mocking; ridiculing. 
Der1'VABLE, dé-r“v-Abl. ad/. [from derive.) 


Attainable by right of deſcent orderivation. 


God has declared this the Eternal rule and 
ſtandard of all honour derivable upon me, that 
thoſe who honour him ſhall be honoured by him. 

1 4 South. 


2 VA'TION, der- Y- va -shün. ne. tarieh gie, 


> A draining of water; a turning of its 
courſe. we. p a 
When tte water began to ſwell, it would every 


being once made, and ſupplied with new waters 
puſhing them forwards, would continue their 
courſe till they arrived at the ſea, juſt as other 
nvers dey ͤœ h | Burnet. 


2, Un grammar.} The tracing ofa word from 


its original. | 

- Your lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking 
notice that the derivation of the word Subſtance 
favours the idea we have of it; and your lordſhip 
tells me; that very little weight is to be laid on 
It, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 


3+ The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its 1 
ſource, + 15 > l | intoevery part of the kingdom, 


Tillotſon. | 


| Milton. 
adj. [from deride.] 


* 


— 


2 


— 


. 


4+ (In medicine.] The drawing of a humour 
Hooker. | 


5. The thing deduced or derived: not uſed. 
Moſt of them are the genuine derivations of the | 
Glanville.-\; 


Dzz1'vATivE,dE-riv'-A-tiv. adj. [derivativus, 


Dezrvarrve,. dE-riv/-i-tiv. n. /. [from the 
adjective.] The thing or word derived or 


1. To turn the courſe of water from its 


2. To deduce; as from a root, from a cauſe, . 


lours from the various proportion of the direct 


reflection on the train of ideas they obſerve to 


3- To. communicate to another; as from the 


1 
from the pretorian ſoldiers. 


way diſcharge' itſelf by any deſcents or declivities- 
of the ground; and theſe iſſues and derivation: * 


the honour to be known. | 
6. To ſpread; to diffuſe gradually from one if 


DER 


As touching traditional communication, and 
tradition of thoſe truths that I call connatural and 
engraven, I do not doubt but many of thoſe 
truths have had the help of that derivation. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


from one part of the body to another. 
Derivation differs from revulſion only in. the 
meaſure of the diſtance, and the force of the me- 
dicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome very remote, 
or, it may be, contrary part, we call that revul- 
ſion ;, if only to ſome neighbouring. place, and by 
gentle means, we call it derivation. Wiſeman. 


hypotheſis they claim to. 


Lat.] Derived or taken from another. 
As it is a derivative perfection, ſo it is a-diſtint 
kind of perfection from that which is in God. 
Hale. 


taken from another. 
| For honour; 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine, 


And only that I ſtand for, Sbaleſp. 


The word Honeſtus originally and ſtrictly fig- | 
niſies no more than creditable, and is but a deri- 


wative from Honor, which ſignifies credit or ho- 
nour 


derivative.) In a derivative manner. 


To DERIVE, d&-rl'v, v. a. [deriver, Fr. from 


derivo, Lat.] f : 


channel. 

Company leſſens the ſhame. of vice by ſharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
deriving it into many channels. South. 


from a principle. | 
They endeavour to derive the varieties of co- 


progreſs or motion of theſe globules to their cir- 
cumvolution, or motion about their own centre. 


Bayle. |. 


Men derive their ideas of duration from their 
ſucceed one another in their own underſtandings. 


Locle. 


From theſe two cauſes of the laxity and rigidi- 
ty of the fibres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of 
phyſicians, deriv4d all diſeaſes of human bodies 
with a great deal of reaſon; for the fluids derive 
their qualities from the ſolids. . Arbuthnst. 


origin and ſource. 


» Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, deriveth not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perſon, unto | 
all that belong unto him. H 

To receive by tranſmiſſion: - 


This property ſeems rather to have been derived 


Decay Piety. 
The cenſers of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, 


could derive no ſanctity to them from their own þ. 


2 yet upon this account, that they had 
en conſecrated by the offering incenſe in them, 
were, by God's ſpecial command, ſequeſtered from 
all common uſe. Sbutb. 


5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 


Beſides the readineſs of parts, an excellent diſ- 

- poſition of mind is derived. to your lordſhip from | 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
| | Felton. 


place to another. 
The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were derived 
Davies. 


l 


. South, | 
Dter1vATIVELY, d&-riy'-k-tiv-ly. adv. [from | 


ö 


D E R 


7. (In grammar. ] To trace a word from its 


origin. 


To Dtr1've, dE&-rt'v, v. a. 
r. To come from; to owe its origin to. 


He that reſiſts the power of Ptolemy, 
Reſiſts the pow'r of heav'n; for pow'r from 


heav'n | 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 
Prior. 
2. To deſcend from.. 
I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſſeſt. Sbaleſp. 


DER1'vER, de-ri'v-ar. n. /; [from deri ve.] One 


that draws or fetches, as from the ſource 
or principle. 
Such a one makes a man not only a partaker 


of other men's ſins, but alſo a deriver of the whole 


DeRn, dern'. adj. [veapn, Sax.] 


intire guilt of them to himſelf. South, 


1. Sad; ſolitary. 


2. Barbarous; cruel. 
\DERN1E'R, dern-ya'r. adj. Eaſt. It'is a mere 
ſi 


Obſolete. 


French word, and u 
ing phraſe. 

In the Imperial Chamber, the term for the pro- 
ſecution of an appeal is not circumſcribed by the 
term of one or two years, as the law elſewhers 
requires in the empire; this being the dernier 
reſort and ſupreme court of judicature, Aylife. 


only in the follow- 


To DEr'roGarE,, der'-0-git: v. a. [derogo, 


Lat.] 


1. To do an act fo far contrary to a law or 


cuſtom, as to diminiſh its former extent: 
diſtinguiſhed from abrogate. 

By: feveral contrary cuſtoms and tiles uſed 
here, many of thoſe civil and canon laws are 
controuled and derogated, . Hale. 


2. To leſſen. the worth of any perſon. or 


thing; to vilify. 


To DE/'ROGATE, dEr'-6-gt. DV. N. : 
1. To detract; to leſſen reputation: with 


from. é 

We ſhould be injurious to virene itſelf, if we 
did derogate from them whom their induſtry hath - 
made great. : Hooker . 


2. To degenerate; to act beneath one's rank, 


or place, or birth. | 
Is there no derogation itt? 


— You cannot deregate, my lord. Shakeſp. 


DE'20GATE, deEr*-6-git. adj. {from the verb.] 


A babe to honour her ! 


Degraded; damaged; leſſened in value. 
Into her womb convey ſterility; | 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, , 
And from her deregate body never ſpring 


Shakeſp. King Lay: 


DERO0GA'T1ON, dèr-ô-gà-shün. n.ſ7 [deroga-: 


- 


2. A defamation ; detraction; the at of 
' leſſening or taking away the honour of 
Sometimes with to, 


tio, Lat.] 


1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a for- 


mer law or contract. 
It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with - 
good reſpects, to entertain the king in good af- 
Etion ; but nothing was done or handled to the 
derogation of the king's late treaty with the Ita- 


lians, - . 


That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 


law; and it is alſo certain, that the ſcripture, . 


which allows of the will, is neither the derogation - 
nor relaxation of that law. South. 


any perſon or thing. 
properly with from. 


Wrich, though never ſo neceſſary, they could 


not calily now admit, without fome fear of dero- 


j 


gation from their credit ; and therefore that which 
once they had done, they became ſor ever after 
reſolute to maintain. Hooker, 


So ſurely he is a very brave man; neither is that 


any thing which 1 ſpeak to his derogation; for in 


_ that I ſaid he is a mingled people, it is no diſ- 


praile, , Spenſer on —_ : 


- 
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DES 
The wiſcſt-princes need not think it any di- 


minution to their greatneſs, or derogation ta their 
ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel. Bacon. 

I ſay not this in derogation fo Virgil, neither do 

1 contradi&t any thing which I have formerly 

ſaid in his juſt * | 167 Dryden. 

None of theſe patriots will think it a derogation 

From their merit to have it ſaid, that they receiv- 
ed many lights and advantages from their inti- 
macy with my lord Somers. Addiſon. 

Dzro'GATIVE, dE-ro0g/-A-tiv. adj. [derogati- 
_ was, Lat.] Derogating ; leſſening the ho- 

nour.of : not in uſe, 

That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems to me a con- 
ceit derogative to himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould 
rather Lhe to overthrow ; yet thereby he 

eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amulets, 

and charms. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 

Dtro'GaTORILY, dE-rdg”-4-thr/-p-1F. av. 

[from derogatory.) In a detracting man- 

ner. 


2. To come down, in a popular ſenſe, im- 


3. To come ſuddenly or violently; to fall 


Dzro'GATORINESS, dE-rog 
[from derogatory. |] The act of derog 


© honour of; diſhonourable. 


* 


Dia. N 
"-4-tiir-y-nls. =. /. 
ating. 

Di#. 
Dtero'GAToORY, d- rg“ A- tur-. adj. [derogato- 
rius, Lat.] Detractious; that leſſens the 


4. To go down: in a figurative ſenſe. 


They live and die in their abſurdities, paſſing 
their days in perverted apprehenſions and concep- 
tions of the world, derogatory unto God, and the 
wiſdom of the creation. Brown. 
Theſe deputed beings -are derogatory from the 
wiſdom and power ofthe Auther of Nature, who 
doubtleſs can govern this machine he could cre- 
ate, by more direct and eaſy methods than em- 
ploying theſe ſubſervient divinities. Cheyne. 
Dr'xvis, dér-vls. n. . [dervis, Fr.] A Turk- 
iſn prieſt, or monk. * 
Even there, where Chriſt youchſaf'd to teach, 
Their derviſer dare an impoſtor preach. Sandy. 
The dervis at firſt made ſome ſcruple of violat- 
ing his promiſe to the dying brachman ; but told 
him, at laſt, that he could conceal nothing from 
ſo excellent a-prince. | Spectator. 
DE'SCANT, dEs'-kAnt. 2. /. [4i/canto, Ital.] 
1. A ſong or tune compoſed in parts. 
Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant. 
| Shakeſp. 
The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous g:ſcant ſung, Milton. 
8. Adiſcourſe; a diſputation; a diſquiſition 
branched out into ſeveral diviſions or heads. 
It is commonly uſed as a word of cenſure 
or contempt. SY 
Look you get a prayer-Book in your hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground Ill build a holy deſcant. Shall. 
Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind report- 
ings, and ſevere deſcantt upon our brethren, 
Government of the Tongue. 
To De'scanT, dés-känt. v. 2. [from the 
noun J * ; 
«. To | 465 
a. To diſcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches.: 
in a ſenſe of cenſure or contempt. 
Why l, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
_ Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And &:ſeaxt on mine, own deformity. | 
m Sbaleſd. Richard III. 
Com ſt thou. for this, vain boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To d:fcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdict? 
2. f Milton. 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find peo- 
ple 8 upon his act ions, becauſe, when they 
are thoroughly canvaſſed and examined, they 
turn to his honour, N Addiſon. - 
Fo DESCE'ND, de-g&nd'. v. u. Ldeſcenda, 


Ly 


| 


Into himſelf deſcended. Milton. 
5. To make an invaſion, | 
The goddeſs gives th' alarm; and ſoon is 


6. To proceed as from an original; to be 


7. To fall in order of inheritance to a ſuc- 


8. To extend a diſcourſe from general to 


was among themſelves, when they deſcended do 


| To DEsCE'xD, dè-sënd'. v. a. To walk down- 
Nag! | | ward upon any place. 

in parts. „ 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve 


| | 
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DE S 


1. To go downwards ;"to come from a High-] O. ere Wenden of a patriot line, 


er place to a lower; to fall; to fink. 

The rain deſcended, and the floods came, and 
the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe; and 
it fell not, for it was founded upon. a. rock. 


Matthew, vii. 25. [ D®SCE'NDENT, de-s6n'-dEnt, ag;. 0 


The brook that d:ſcendid out of the mount. 


Deuteronomy, ix. 21. 
He cleft his head with one d/cending blow. 


Dryden. 
Foul with ſtains | 
Of guſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addiſon. 
O goddeſs ! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
'Vou 


ope. 


plying only an arrival at one place from 
another. | 
He ſhall A tend into battle, and periſh. 


I Samuel, xxvi. FO. 


.upon as from an eminence. 

For the pious ſire preſerve the ſon ; 
"His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend. Pope. 


e, with honeſt meditations fed, 


known 
The Grecian fleet d:/cending on the town. Dryden. 


A foreign ſon upon the ſhore deſcend:s, | 


Whoſe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
Dryden. 


derived from. 
Deſpair deſcends from a mean original; the off- 
ſpring of fear, lazineſs, and impatience. 
Collier againfl Deſpair. 
-Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and 
deſcended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. 
Addiſon. 


ar, 

Should we Allow that all the property, all the 
eſtate, of the father ought to deſcend to the eldeſt 
ſon; yet the father's natural dominion, the pa- 

. ternal power, cannot diſceud unto him by inhe- 
ritance. bo. 2 Tocle. 

The inheritance of both rule ayer men, and 
property in things, ſprung from the ſame origi- | 
nal, and were to deſcend by the ſame rules, Locke. 

Our author provides for the-deſcending and con- 
veyance down of Adam's monarchical power to 

-poſterity, by the inheritance of his heir, ſucceed- 
ing to his father's authority. Locke. 


=1 


particular confiderations. 5 
Congregations diſcerned the ſmall accord that 


particulars. Decay of Piety. 


He ended, and. they both de/cend the hill; 


Lay fleeping. Milton. 
In all our journey through the Alps, as well 
when we climbed as when we deſcended them, we 
had ſtill. river running along with the road. 
In the midſt of this plain ſtands a high hill, ſo 
very ſteep, that there would be no mounting or 
deſcending it, were not it made up of a looſe crum- | 
bled earth. VE" Addiſon, 


DESCE'NDANT, dé-sén'-dänt. n./. [deſcendant, 
Fr. deſcendens, Lat.] The offspring of an 
anceſtor; he that is in the line of genera- | 
tion, at whatever diſtance. : 
The deſcendants of Neptune were planted e 
| | 2 acon. 


— 


- —— 


{ x. Falling; finking; coming down: 


d thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes. 
; # P 


DES 


Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee, 1 
He revealed his own will, and their duty 
more ample manner than it had bee +2 


n 
any of my deſcendants before them, _ 1 to 


deſcen 


Lat.] It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed 

ſabſtantive ſhould derive the 88 
from the French, and the adjective "ms 
the Latin.) _ 


| 


fcending. 2 de. 
There is a regreſs of the ſap in plant 

above downwards; and this e . 

that which principally nouriſhes both fruit Ar 


plant. Ray on the C reation, 
2. Proceeding from another, as an original 
or anceſtor. 


More than mortal grace 
Speaks thee deſcendent of ethereal race. Pag. 


DESCE'NDIBLE, dé-sen“-dlbl. adj. [from 4. 
ſcend.] | 

I. Such as may be deſcended ; ſuch as may 
admit of a paſſage downwards, 

2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. 

According to the cuſtoms of other countries, 
thaſe honorary fees and infeudations were deſcend. 
ible to the eldeſt, and not to all the males. 

Ly Hale's Comm'n Lato of England, 
n de-8En'-shun, 2. /. Ldeſcenſa, 
Lat. 
1. The act of going downwards, falling, or 
ſinking ; deſcent.” 
2+ A declenſion; a degradation, 
From a god to a bull! a heavy deſcenicn : 


tice ! a low transformation; that ſhall be mine, 
| Shaleſp. 
3. [In aſtronomy. ] Right de/cerfor is the arch 
of the equator, which deſcends with the 
ſign or ſtar below the horizon of a direct 
ſphere. | 
Oblique deſcenſion is the arch of the equator, 
which deſcends with the ſign below the horizon 
of an.oblique ſphere. Ozanam, 
DEsSCE'NSIONAL, dE-8&n'-shin-Al. adj. from 
deſcen/ion.) Relating to deſcent. 
Desce/NT, dé-sént“. . ,. [deſcenſus, Lat. de. 
ec ente 5 Fr 4 
1. The act of paſſing from a higher to 4 
lower place. 
Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 
Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent? 


Blackmare. 


| 


2. Progreſs downwards. 
Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſcents 
.downwards, in thoſe parts of the creation that are 
beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it 
probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above. Zucke. 
3. Obliquity ; inclination. | 
Ihe heads and ſources of xivers flow upon 3 
deſcent, or an inclining plane, without which they 


could not flow at all. Mood. Nat, Hiſt. 
4+ Loweſt place. | | 
From th extremeſt u of thy head 


To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet. Shale. 
5. Fall from a higher ſtate ; degradation. 

O foul deſcent, that I, who erſt contended 
With gods to ſit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a-beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime | 

This effence to incarnate and imbrute. Mills. 
6. Invaſion; hoſtile entrance into a king- 
dom : in alluſion to the height of ſhips. 

At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he was not immur- 
ed with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance 
the landing in his long- boat. Motion. 
The duke was general himſelf, and made that 
unfortunate deſcent upon the Iſle of Rhee, which 
was attended with a miſerable retreat, in which 
the flower of the army was loſt, Clarendon, 


| 


It was Jove's caſe, From a Prince to a 'pren- 


D E S DES : | DES 


0 own defence 12. The fentence or paſſage in which any | Be alive again, 
round yak Aud declare for ſenſe; | thing is deſcribed. 4 | And dare me to the det with thy ſwords 
2 the fools prevail, they op not there, A poet muſt refuſe all-tedious and unneceſſary If trembling I inhibit, then proteſt me 


A ke their next deſcent upon the fair. Dryden. deſcriptions : a robe which is too heavy, is leſs an The baby of a girl. $ha 
1 ſmiſſion of = thing by ſucceſhon ornament than a burthen. . Dryden. | \ He, looking round on every ſide, beheld 
ee; heritance Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, | A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades, Milton 


| s 1 : : g / / 
men firſt gave I look for ſtreams immortaliz'd in ſong, Dz'szRT, dez'-Ert, adj. [deſertus, Lat.] 
1 —— iſo muff d. That loſt in filence and oblivion lie, Wild ; waſte ; ſolitary ; aninkabiees ; 2 
14d ln bers and conveyance. Locke. Dumb are their fountains, and their channels dry, cultivated ; untilled. | 
y h . ſtate of proceeding from an original | That run for ever by the muſe's ſkill, I have words 
3. The — And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. Aduiſ. That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
or N 4 pany even without ſuch a particular | 3. A lax definition. | Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shake, 
claim, had great reaſon to glory in their common | , The ſort of definition, which is made up of a He found him in a deſert land, and in the waſte 
-nt from Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to whom mere collection of the moſt remarkable parts or | howling wilderneſs. Deuteronomy, xxxii. 10. 
of © of the bleſſed ſeed was ſeverally made. | properties, is called an imperſe& definition, or a The promiſes and bargains between two men 
Atterbury. | 4deſcriptien ; whereas _ 1 4 41 in a 8 3 to them, though they 
; n lineage. fect, when it is compoſed of the eſſential diffe- are pe J in a ſtate of nature, in reference ts 
9 Birth ' — 8 ade, 8e ' rence, added to general nature or genus. Watts. one another, | Locke. 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent / 4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcription. | To DESE'RT, dE-zErt', v. a. [deferter, Fr. 
God knows, I will-not do it. Sbakeſp. I'll pay ſix thouſand, and deface the bond, deſero, Lat.] 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, Before a friend of this deſcription x. To forſake; to fall away from; to leave 
Was firſt, and favour d by the Latian queen. Shall loſe a hair. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. meanly or treacherouſly ; to abandon. 
Dryden. } Tp DESCRY', dis-kry'. v. a. [deſcrier, Fr.] I do not. remember one man, who heartily 


ID. Offspring ; inheritors 3 thoſe proceed- 1. To give notice of any thing ſuddenly diſ- | wiſhed the paſling of that bill, that ever deſerted 
ing in the line of generation. covered: as, the ſcout deſcried the enemy, | them till the kingdom was in a flame. Dryden, 
The care of our d;ſcent perplexes us moſt, or gave notice of their approach. This | 2- To leave; to quit. 


Which muſt be yu ＋ woe. Milton. ſenſe is now obſolete, but gave occaſion to What is it chat holds and keeps the orbs in | 
n Ar I thoſe which are now.in uſe. fixed ſtations and intervals, againſt an inceſſant 
g His whole deſcent, who Canaan . 2. To ſpy out; to examine at a diſtance. and mherent tendency to deſert them? Bentley. 


le ir 3. To quit the army, or regiment, in which 
11. A fingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy ; And the houſe of Joſeph ſent to 22 oy coo Be 13 enliſted, Vr 8¹ , 1 


= ageneration. Edmund, I think, is gone to deſcry Drsk'xr, dz-trt”. u. ., [properly deſſert : the 

: FE _— 5 eme * The ſtrength o' th' enemy. Shakeſp. } word is originally e Thie _ courſe ; : 
f | 2 Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet forth the fruit or ſweetmeats with which a feaſt 

| Then all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd, Nur the ſe prey or 

* By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 1 ha Pl moe, Pod race 

” © Fven thrice eleven dcents the crown retain'd, 3. To detect; to find out any thing con- | Dest'rT, dEz-irt/. u. . [from deſerve.)] 

” Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd, cealed, I. Qualities or conduct conſidered with re- 
3 8 | F. Queen. Of the king they got a ſight after dinner in a ſpe to rewards or puniſhments ; degree 

12. A rank in the ſcale of ſubordination. gallery, and of the queen mother at her own | of merit or demexit. 
How have I then with whom to hold converſe, table; in neither place deſcried, no, not by Cadi- | Being of neceſſity a thing common, it is, 

* Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe net, who had been lately ambaſſador in England. | through the manifold perſuaſions, diſpoſitions, 
To me inferior; infinite deſcents | : Wetton. | and occaſions of- men, with equal deſert both of 
Beneath what other creatures are to thce? Milt. 4. To diſcover ; to perceive by the eye; to | praiſe and diſpraiſe, ſhunned by ſome, by others + 
7 DESCRT'BE, dis-krt'b. v. a. Ldeſcribo, fee any thing diſtant or obſcure. deſixed. Hooler. 
5 Lat.] Thus dight, into the court he took his way; . The baſe o th' mount 


us 4 


1. To delineate; to mark out; to trace: Both through the guard, which never him deſcried, 


| | ls rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
as a torch waved about the head deſcribes | And through the watchmen, who him never ſpied. | 


That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 


— 


. 2 circle. : TT | Hubberd"s Tale. To propagate their ſtates. | Sbalſp. 4 
g . To mark out any thing by the mention of The ſpirit of deep prophecy: ſhe hat; |. Uſe every man after his d:/zrt, and who ſhall 
its properties. ' | What 's paſt and what's to come ſhe can deſcry. | 'ſcape whipping ? | Shakeſp. 
I pray thee,. overname them 4 and as. thou } Shakeſp. 2. Proportional merit; claim to reward. 
nam'ſt them, I will deſcribe them; and according That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcrying only þ All deſert imports an equality between the 
to my deſcription, level at my affection. Shakeſp. that part whereon the light falls, appear to be | good conferred, and the good delerved, or made 
He that writes well in verſe will often ſendhis | Þorned, as the moon ſeems. Raleigh, | due. : l South. - 
thoughts in ſearch, through all the treaſure of And now their way to earth they had deſcried, 3. Excellence; right to reward; virtue. 
words that expreſs any one idea in the ſame lan- To Paradiſe firſt tending, _ Milton. f More to move you, 
guage, that ſo he may comport with the meaſures | Although the motion of light be not deſeried, | Take my deſerts to his, and join them both. Saks 
of the rhyme, or with his own moſt Beautiful] no argument can be made from thence to prove | DRSR'RTER, 6b . tür NAGA 
and vivid ſentiments of the thing. he deſcribes. that light is not a body. Digby. | * : * 2.1 Lem gert.! 
| | Water At town's fo high, L ſeem'd to reach thi ſky, r. He that oy _— as cauſe ox his poſt ; : 
| , F - | nne Stood on roof, from whence we could dei commonly in an ill ſenſe. 
8 A into cor n heads or divi All Hium. RP! mas | 2 members . es at firſt with - 
Men paſſed through the land, and dcribed it Once wore at back, ſaid 1; ' crew ere counted Sgervery, and cuted'or their 
by cities into ſeven "wh a book. 7 rut. 9. þ Thyſelf in that large glaſs d:ſcry. Prier, } Places in Parliament Le Clare. 
4. To define in a lax manner by the promiſ- | Dzscxr',. dis-kry'. 1. /. {from the verb.] I... >, 2 n n 
cuous mention of qualities general and pe- | Diſcovery; thing diſcovered. 1 3 repair. _ Diydens. - 
culiar. See DESCRIPTION. - How near 's the other army * ö And baſel I fab fe honour ſold, : 
Descrr'Ber, dis-krY-bar. 2. f. [from de- | Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſery | PR Er ne ET 
ſcribe.) He that deſcribes. - | Stands in the hourly thought. Shakeſp. Dryden 


From a phony and colony, an iſland near | To DE'SECRATE, d6s/-8&-krit.-v. a. [de/arro, | mr gr leaves the army in which he is en- 
Spain was by. 


the Greek d:/cribers namedErythra. | Lat. ] To divert from the purpoſe to which | n welnacisn ; 
| Broms. any thing is conſecrated, . —_ | rr a 


! : | * | E 5 & camp . over to enemy? 
F* | 1 . from the verb: The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil W r 1 | = — of Picty | 
"2 coverer; a detecter. JI |. © on thoſe who ſhould deſecrate their donations. * | A dieter, who tame out of the ci 2 
Dy h n 47 ” | , lays + 
uy 322 ſhay not miſs 8 . TELE WEE, Jamon Survey. | the-garriſon is brought to the utmoſt * * 
Lo taſte the nectat᷑ of a kiſs. Fraß. | DESECRA'TION, dEs-$6-kti'-8hin. u. . from 


DzSCar'>TION, dls- kp shön . ,. (deſcrip- . _ &efecrate.) The abolition of conſecration. 3. He that forſakes another; ; r 


1 Lat.] 9 hP4  De/3eRT, dEz'-Ert. 1. ſ. {deſertum, Lat.) Al The fair ſex, if they had on 3 "R '{ 
. The act of delineating or expreſſing any-| . 1 ilderneſs ; ſolitude waſte country ; wk power, 8 Lg e mos | C 
-Y perſon or thing by perceptible properties. | inhabited place. | mercy chan the Bacchanals did Orpheus. 1 1 


F © AE. 


— » 


„ 


%.. 


der ſome 
| _ the ſun. 


= 
- 
4 
1 — 
* 


Des#'nvss, dE-zer”-var. n. ſ. [from deſerve.) |} 
It is uſed, 1 


2 — — . — "ML + — 


DES. 


Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou, mean deſerter-of thy brother's blood. Pope. 
Dssz'uTIOx, d6-zEr-shan. x. ſ. [from deſert. ] 
1. The act of forſaking or abangoning a 
cauſe or poſt, 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by 
one, is a contradiction to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence to one, will neceſſarily 
involve us in a deſertion of the other. Rogers. 
2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; a 
* ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an opi- 
nion that grace is withdrawn. 

Chriſt hears and ſympathizes with the ſpiritual 
agonies of a ſoul under d:ſertioz, or the preſſures 
of ſome ſtinging affliction. South, 
Dese'RTLESS, d&-zErt'-ls. adj. [from deſert.] 
Without merit; without claim to favour or 
reward. 


She ſaid ſhe low 'd, 
Lov'd me deſertleſs ; who with ſhame confeſt, 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. Dryd. 
To DESE'RVE, dE-zerv'. v. a. [deſer vir, Fr.] 
To be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work 
or ceaſe, as men deſerved of them. Hooker. 
Some of us love you well; and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name. Shak. 
All friends ſhall taſte 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings. Shakeſp. 
What he deſert of you and me I know. Shak. 
Yet well, if here would end | | 
The miſery: I d{ſerv'd it, and would bear | 
My own deſervings. IT Milton. 
A mother cannot give him death: though he 
Def-rves it, he deſerves it not from me. Dryden, 
Since my Orazia's death I have not ſeen 
A beauty fo deſerving to be queen. Dryden 


To DtsE'RVE, dE-zerv'. v. n. To be worthy | 


of reward. | 
According to the rule of natural juſtice, one 
man may merit and Yefrve of another. 
Courts are the places where beſt manners flouriſh, 
Where the deſerving ought to riſe. Ot vay. 
He had been a perſon of great de/ervings from | 
the republick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and | 
very popular. Swift. \ 
DEesE'svEDLY, dE-2zEri-vEd-lF. adv." [from | 
deſerve.) Worthily ; according to deſert, 
whether of good or evil. 


For him I was not ſent, nor yet to free 
That 


— 


| Deſervedly made vaſſal. 6 . Milten. | 
A man deſervedly cuts himſelf off from the af- 


fections of that community which he endeavours | 
to ſubvert. Addiſon. 


A man who merits rewards. 
think, only in a good ſenſe. | | 
hair love is never link'd to the deſerver, 
Jill his deſerts are paſs'd. Sblaleſp. 


„Heavy, with ſome high minds, is an over- 


weight of obligation; or otherwiſe great d:ſervers 
do, perchance, grow intolerable preſumers. 
| Wotton. 
Emulation will never be wanting amongſt | 
poets, when particular rewards and prizes are 
b propoſed to the beſt % vert. Dryden. 
Des!'ccanTs, dé-slk käants. u. ſ. [from de- 
ficcate.] Applications that dry up the flow 
of ſores; driers. . 


South. | | 


people victor once, now vile and baſe, | 


; DE 8s 


1. To exhale moiſture. 


ous, there wine helpeth to digeſt and deficcate the 
moiſture, Bacon: Nat. Hiſt. 
Dz$1CcA'T1ON, dé-sIk-kA“-shöͤn. 2. /. [from 


| deficcate.) The act of making dry; the 


ſtate of being dried. 
If the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there follow- 
eth d:/iccation, induration, and conſumption. 


Bacon. 


Des1'ccaTive, dE-slk'-ki-tly, adj. [from 


drying. 


deficcate.) That which has the power of 


To Dts1'DERATE, d&-$14d'-&-rit. v. a. [defi- 


dero, Lat.] To want; to miſs; to defire 
in abſence. A word ſcarcely uſed. 


Eclipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the | 
ſolution of this ſo deſirable and ſo much ad era: 


problem. | Cheyne. 
Somewhat which enquiry has not yet been 
able to ſettle or diſcover; as, the longi- 
tude is the defideratum of navigation. The 
triſection of an angle, and the quadrature 


of a circle, are the de/iderata of geometry. 


Des1'D10sE, dE-8i'-dids. adj. [defidio/us, Lat.] 
” Idle; lazy; heavy. Di&. 
a. [deſigno, Lat. 


To DEST'GN, dè- n. D. 
deſſiner, Fr.)] 
1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 


2. To form or order with a particular pur- 


poſe: with 3 

c The acts of religious worſhip were purpoſely 

dgſgned for the acknowledgment of a Being, 

| whom the moſt excellent creatures are bound to 
adore as well as we. . Stilling fleet. 

| You are not for obſcurity deign'd, | 
But, like the ſun, muſt cheer all human kind. 


3. To devote intentionally : with . 
One of thoſe places was deſigned by the old man 
to his ſon. Clarendos. 
He was born to the inheritance of a ſplendid 
fortune ; he was d:/igned to the ſtudy of the law. 
Dryden. 
4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. 
We are to obſerve whether the picture or out- 
lines be well drawn, or, as more elegant artizans 
term it, well deſigned; then, whether it be well 
coloured ; which be the two general heads. 
Wotton, 
Thus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince 
defigns | 
The new elected feat, and draws the lines, Dryd. 
5. SHR out by particular tokens : little 
uled. 
Tis not enough to make a man a ſubject, to 
convince him that there is regal power in the 
world; but there muſt be ways of deſigning and 
knowing the perſon to whom this regal power 
of right belongs. g Locke. 
Des1r'GNn, dé-st'n. u. ſ. [from the verb.] 
1. An intention; a purpoſe. = 


2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 


Is he a prudent man, as to his temporal eſtate, 
that lays defigns only for a day, without any proſ- 
pect to the remaining part of his life? Tilloſſon. 

3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 
another. | 1 
A. ſedate ſettled defign upon another man's life, 


1 A hi — ſta f . . . 
This, in the beginning, may be prevented by | 3 im in a ſtate of war with him againſt whom 


. defſeccants, and waſted. Wiſeman. 


Lat.]. 
1, To dry up; to exhauſt of moiſture. 
In bodies deſiccated by heat or age, when the na- 
tive ſpirit goeth forth, and the moiſture with it, 
tde air with time getteth into the pores. Bacon. 
- Seminal ferments were elevated from the ſea, 


4. The idea which an 
Ta DESICCATE, de-slk'-kit. v. a. [defcco, execute or expreſs. 


e has declared ſuch an intention. 
rtiſt endeavours. to 


I doubt not but in the nt of f | 
me dals one may often ſee the hand of an Apelles 
or Protogenes. Aadiſſes. 

| Thy hand ftrikes out ſome new d gas, 
Where life awakes and dawns at every line. Pope. 
| DES!/GNABLE, dE&-sn-Abl. adj. [defigno, Lat.] 


— 


deſiccated places thereof, by the heat of | 
| by Hals. i 


Diſtinguiſhable ; capable to be particular- 
_ Iy marked out. 


no ncwwen — 982 


DESIDERA'TUM, d&-814-8-rY-thm. [Lat. 


| 


| 


_ 


Locke. 


of ſeveral Greek 


| 


| 


| 


| 


þ 


] 


| 


|  eltate, and of the duke's deſignment; againſt 


Nee I | The power of all natural age 
Where there is moiſture enough, or ſuperflu- | 


| , 


* 


DES 


nts is limited- the 


mover muſt be confined to obſer 

tions, and cannot paſs over all theſe 2 TIS 
able degrees in an — E 
DESIGNATION, dés-sig-nà-shün. 255 
natio, Lat.] | wy (defy. 
1. The act of pointing 
ſome 1 token. 

This is a plain Yefrgnation of the Duk 
borough : one kind of tuff uſed to — 


called marle, and every body knows that bor, 
is a name for a town. 5 


2. Appointment; direction. 
William the Conqueror forbore to ut. 
claim in the bcginning, but mixed 


or marking out by 


Su ft 


it with a tit. 
lary pretence, grounded upon the will and 40 
nation of Edward the Confeſſor. Big 


3. Import ; intention. 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon 
the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be 1 
tributed primarily in their firſt deſigration on] - 
_ thoſe things which have parts, : 


) and are capab 
of increaſe or diminution. E 


DEs!'GNEDLY, deé-zU-néd -I. adv. [fron 
dejign.) Purpolely ; intentionally ; by de. 
figu or purpoſe ; not ignorantly ; not in. 
advertently ; not fortuitouſly, 

Uſes made things; that is to ſay, ſome thing 
were made defignedly, and on purpoſe, for ſuch 23 
uſe as they ſerve to. Ray en the Creating 

The next thing is ſometimes &:ſigned'y to pu 
children in pain ; but care muſt be taken that thi 

be done when the child is in gcod humour, Ly, 

DEsrGNER, de-zF-nar. 2. /. [from 4cfgr.) 

1. One that deſigns, intends, or purpoſe; 
a purpoſer. 

2. A plotter; a contriver; one that lan 
ſchemes, - WES, 

It has therefore always been both the rule ut 
practice for ſuch defigners to ſuborn the publick a 
tereſt, to countenance and cover their private, 

Decay of Pity 

3. One that forms the idea of any thing u 
painting or ſculpture. 

There is a great affinity between deſigning and 
poetry; for the Latin pocts, and the de/igner: of the 
Roman medals, lived very near one another, and 
were bred up to the fame reliſh for wit and fancy, 

a N Adiiſca, 

DEes1'GxinG,dE-zT-ning. tarticipial adj. [from 
deſign.) Inſidious; treacherous ; deceitful; 
fraudulently artful. 

Twould ſhew me poor, indebted, and compell d 
Deſigning, mercenary ; and I know 
You would not wiſh to thinkT could a 

Verk. 

Dzs1GxLEss, dE-zi'n-lis. adj. (from defigr.] 
Without intention; without deſign; un- 
knowing; inadvertent. 

DE$!GNLESSLY, dé-zün-IIs-Iy. adv. (from 

 defignleſs.} Without intention; ignorant!y; 
inadvertently. , 

In this great concert of his whole creation, tle 
d:/ignle/cly conſpiring voices are as differing 25 the 
conditions of the reſpective ſingers, Boyle 

Des!/GnmenT, de-zin-ment. u. /. [from de 

2 

I's e and intent. 

"The Hadi of the Chriſtian religion excludes 
fraud and falſchood from the d:/jgnments and aim 
of its firſt promulgators. Decay of Pity: 

Tis a er credit to know the ways of capty 
vating nature, and making her ſubſer ve 7714 
poſes and defignments, than to have 

intrigues of policy. 

2. A ſcheme of hoſtility. 


News, lords! our wars are done 


The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Tue BY 


That their de/ipnment halts, Shalsf 
She er N., advice both of the king s def 
Hayat 
3. T 


Glaneits 


” — 


DES 


- he idea, or ſketch, of a work. 
. r which repreſent cities cour tries 
are hot really ſuch, but only painted on boards ard 
canvaſs; but ſhall that excuſe the ill 4 & 
defognment of them ? . _ 
_ "When abſent, yet we conquer d in his right; 
For though that ſome mean artiſt'sſkill were ſhown 
_ - In mingling colours, or in placing light, 

Yet ſtill the fair d:/ignment was his own. Dryden. 
Des!/KABLE, dE-zi'r-abl. adj. from defire.] 
1. That which is to be wiſhed with earneſt- 
. 2 . 4 

1 0 — „ . 
= — his mind toward acquiring this 
defirable amplitude and extent of thought. atts. 

He cannot but couſeſs, that it is a thing the moſt 
defiroble to man, and moſt agreeable to the good- 
neſs of God, that he ſhould ſend forth his light and 
his truth by a ſpecial revelation of this will. Rogers. 


: delightful. | 
x * — — let — ſome expreſſions about an agate 
ſnuff-box: 1 immediately took the hint, and 
bought one; being un willing to omit any thing that 
might make me deſrable in her eyes. Addifon. 
Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, and our 
very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and de- 
frrable in them. 97 Va.. 
DESTRE, dé-z fr. u. /. (defir, Fr. deſeo, Ital. 
- defiderium, Lat.] With ; eagerneſs to obtain 
er Defere bs the uncaſineſs a man finds in himſelf 
upon the abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent en- 
joyment carries the idea of delight with it. Locle. 
Drink provokes, and unprovokes; it provokes 
the 4:/ire, but it takes away the performance. 
| Shakeſp. 
Defire 's the vaſt extent of human mind; 
It mounts above, and leaves poor hope behind. 
| Dryden. 
It is in a man's power only to obſerve what the 


— 


ideas are that take their turns in his underſtand- 


ing, or elſe to direct the ſort, and call in fuch as 
he hath a d:/rre or uſe of. Locke, 


To Dev1'rE, dE-zPr. v. a. [defirer, Fr. defide- 

rare, Lat.] | 
1. To wiſh; to long for; to covet. 

Thou ſhalt not 4%re the filver or gold. 


Deut. vii. 25. 


2. To expreſs wifhes ; to appear to long. 
_ © Jove beheld it with a deſiring look. Dryd: 
3. To aſk; to intreat. 


Sir, I intreat you home with me to dinner. 


== humbly do {ire your grace of pardon; 
I muſt away this night. Shakeſp. 
But ſince you take ſuch int'reſt in our woe, 
And Troy's diſaſt'rous end d:fire to know, 
I will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 


What in our laſt and fatal night befell. Dryden, | 


| 


Des!'zerFdE-zt'oror, 2. %. [from'defire.]} One | 


4. To require; to demand. Not in uſe. 
A doleſul caſe dre a doleful ſong, 41 
Without vain art or curious compliments. Spenſer. 


that is eager of any thing; a wither. - + 
Ii counterfeit the bewi:chment of fome p 

pular man, and give it bountifully to the d:frrer-. 
15349 ; Sb. 


DrsTgovs, dé-zx-rùs. adj. [from defire.] Full 
| — deſire; eager; longing after; wiſhing 
OT, © N f 1 , . i 
be fame piety which maketh them that are in 

authority 2 to pleaſe and reſemble God by 
juſtice, i eth every way men of action with 
Zeal to do good. þ | 1  Hobher, | 
Be not defrrows of his dainties; for they 


- 


6 


are de- 
ceitful meat. FT Prov. Xxiii. 3. 
Mien are drowſy and deſirous to ſleep before the 
- fit of an ague, and yawn and ſtretch. Paon. 
2 ͤ - 7-01 OREN 
aiting return, bad wave 
OE en ons garland, <. .-. Ine 


G 


collected by men of great ſaga- | 


DES 
Conjugal affection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, | 


Hath led me on, deſirous to behold | 
Once more thy face, Milton. 


Des1'ROUSNESS, dE-zt-rus-nls. u. ſo [from 
defirous.] Fulneſs of deſire ; eagerneſs. DiF. 


DEes1ROVUSLY, dE-zi'-ris-ly. adv. (from defi- 
rous.] Eagerly ; with defire ; with ardent 
wiſhes. Dif. 

To DEST'ST, de-zist'. v. n. Ldeſiſlo, Lat. ] TO 
ceaſe from any thing; to ſtop : with from. 

; | Deſt, thou art diſcern'd, 
And toil'f in vain; nor me in vain moleſt. Milt. 
There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it pernicious or abſurd ; but will 
readily % frem it, when they are convinced it is 
impracticable. Addiſon. 

DEs1'STANCE, d&-2zl8'-tEns. 2. /. [from de- 
fit.) The act of defiſting ; ceſſation, 

Men uſually give freelieſt where they have not 
iven before: and make it both the motive and 
excuſe of their defiance from giving any more, that 

they have given already. Boyle. 

DEs1'FLVE, dé-zI-tlv. aj. [deſitus, Lat.] End- 
ing; concludent ; final. 

nceptive and de/itive' propoſitions are of this 
fort ; the fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes; but the fogs 
have not yet begun to vaniſh, therefore the ſun is 
not yet riſen, | Watts. 

Drsk, désk'. . . ſdi/ch a table, Dut.] An 
inclining table for the uſe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or re- 
poſitory under it. 

Tell her in the dſt, 
That 's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats. 
He is drawn leaning on a dt, with his bible 
before him. Walton's Angler. | 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my 
_ * oft the heads of two eſſays. Pope. 
Not the deft with filver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor flandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swift. 

DEe'80LATE, des'-80-lat. adj. [deſolatus, Lat.) 

1. Without inhabitants; uninhabited, 

| Let us ſeck ſome dite ſhade, and there 
Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakeſp. 

This hero appears at firſt in a d:/olate iſland, 
ſitting upon the ſide of the ſea. Broome. 

2. Deprived of inhabitants ; laid waſte. | 

This city will be d % late, without an inhabitant. 
| | Fer. xxvi. 


3. Solitary ; without ſociety. 
To DE'SOLATE, des'-86-lat. v. a. [deſolo, 
Lat.] To deprive of inhabitants; to lay 
N waſte; to make deſert. e 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by an 
earthquake, but was d:ſolated by a particular de- 
luge. 1 14 3 Bacon. 


8 Thick around eg * 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the ſhot, 

Worſe than the ſeaſon deſalate the fields. Thomſon. 


po- DE'SOLATELY, dés“-söô-lät-Iy. adv. (from de- [ 


Folate.) In a deſolate manner. | 
DE$SOLA'T1ON, dés-sö-IK-shün. u. /. (from de- 
folate.) * FRE 5 
1. Deſtruction of i 
. ſolitude. "27314 C74 p44; 1911 
What with your praiſes of the country, what 
with your diſcourſe of the lamentable deſolation 
thereof made by thoſe Scots, you have filled me 
with a great compaſſion. Spenſer” s State of Treland, 
Without her follows to myſelf and thee, . 
Herſelf, the land, aud many a Chriſtian ſoul, 
Death, deſo/ation, ruin, and decay. © Sbhakeſp. 
ſadneſs; melancholy ; deſti- 


2. Gloomineſs; 
That dwelli 225 . 
That dwelling place is unna to ind; 


: 


| 


10 


— * TIT. - - — I 


Shakeſp. q 


5 


— . 
nhabitants; reduction to 


DES 


the deſolation of the far being from comfort, the eye 
and the ear having ugly images before it, doth £11 
vex the mind, even when it is beſt armed againſt 
— h c 05 1 2 Sidney. 
en your hoſe ſha ungartered, and ev 
thing about you demonſtrate a careleſs d:ſolation. 
Shakeſp. 


Shaksſp. 


My d:ſol ation does begin to make 
A better life. 
To complete 
The ſcene of d:/olation, ſtretch'd around 
The grim guards ſtand, 
3. A place waſted and forſaken. 
How is Babylon become a deſelation among the 
nations ! Fer. I. 23. 
DESPAIR, dls-pa'r. u. /. [deſeſpoir, Fr.] 
1. Hopeleſſneſs; deſpondence; 2 of hope. 
Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs of 
any good, which works differently in men's minds; 
ſometimes producing uncaſineſs or pain, ſometimes 
reſt and indolency. | Locke, 
You had either never attempted this change, ſet 
on with hope; or never diſcovered it, ſtopt with 
deſpair. , Sidney. 
We are troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in hf. 2 Cor. iv. 8. 
Wearied, forſaken, and purſued at laſt, 
All ſafety in deſpair of ſafety plac'd, 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 
All their aſſaults, ſince 'tis in vain to fear. Deb. 
Equal their flame, unequal was their care; 
One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with di. 


Dr den, 
2. That which cauſes deſpair; that of which 
there is no hope. - | 
Strangely viſited people, 
All ſwola and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye; 
The mere aer of ſurgery, he cures; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers, Shakeſp. 
3. [In theology.] Loſs of confidence in the 
mercy of God. | | 

Are not all or moſt evangelical virtues and 
graces in danger of extremes? As there is, God 
knows, too often a defect on the one fide, fo there 
may be an exceſs on the other: may not hope in 
God, or godly forrow, be perverted into preſump- 
tion or deſþpair ? | Sprate, 

To De$PX'IR, dis-pi'r. v. 1. [deſpero, Lat.) 
Jo be without hope; to deſpond ; with of 
before a noun. | 

Though thou dreweſt a ſword at thy friend, yet 
deſpair not; for there may be a turning. | 

! '2 Ecdlus. xxii. 21. 

We commend the wit of the Chineſe, Who 4 
pair of making of gold, but are mad upon making 
of ſilver. 5 45d ** Bacon. 

Ne ver deſpair of God's bleſſings here, or of his 
reward hereaſter; but go on as you have begun. 


Mar 431990G ; 27415 1 „Male. 
Ds AIK ER, dis-pi-Yar. u. / [from deſpair.) 
One without hope. ned ? 
| He cheers the fearful, and commends the bold, 
And makes pairs hope for good ſucceſs. Dryd. 
'DE$PA'IRFUL, dis-pa T-Fal,. adj. '[de/pair and 
Full.) Hopeleſs. Obſolete. | 
That ſweet but ſour -deſpairful care. Sidney, 
Other crics among the Iriſh ſavour of the 
Scythian barbariſm; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with d:ſpairful outeries. Spenſer. 
[Dz5r4"1R1xGLY, dis- ping - IM adv. {from 


Thomſoa, 


- 


de ang. In a manner tokening hope - 

lefineſs . . 21 Rs fe 4] ; 

He ſpeaks ſeverely,and deſpairingly; of our ſo- 

DK Ae een l.. 

To SPA'TCH, dls-pitsh';- V. 4. cher, 
SHE a LTC 


DO ee | Ar {5:2 Sid arts 20 
1. To fend away haſtily. TEIN | 
Doctor Theodore 3 ſober man, 1 i/- 


pati bed immediately to Utrecht, to bring the moxa, 
and learn the 9 —— * a8 


- 


o 


-— — — 


Ver. LN XL, 


tution. 
| and then the terribleneſs of the continual motion, 
| | . | 
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ors ng eres — 
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1. Without 


for a mad man owes them. 


DES 


The good Eneas, whoſe paternal care 
lues abſence could no longer bear, 
Dsſpatch 4 Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 
To give à glad relation of the paſt, Dryden, 
2. To ſend out of the world ; to put to death. 
Edmund, I think, is gone, 
In pity of his miſery, to d:/patch ws. 
His knighted liſe. Shakeſp. 
And the company ſhall ſtone them with ſtones, 
and &ſpatch them with their ſwords. Excl. xxiil. 47. 
In combating, but two of you will fall; 
And we reſolve we will deſpat.h you all. Dryden. 
 Deſpatch me quickly, I may death forgive; 
I ſhall grow tender elſe, and wiſh to live. Dryden. 
3. To perform a buſineſs quickly: as, 1 de- 
fpatched my affairs, and ran hither. 
Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceaſing, and to deſpatch the journey, 
the judgment of God now following him. | 
: 2 Mac. ix. 4. 
No ſooner js one action deſpatched, which, by 
ſuch a determination as the will, we are ſet upon, 
but another uneaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. 


Locke . 


— 


4. To conclude an affair with another. 
What, are the brothers parted ? | 
- — They have 4:ſpat#'d with Pompey ; he is gone. 
| Shakeſp. 
Drsra'rcu, dls-pätsh'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I, my execution; 2 performance. 
ected deſpatch is one of the moſt dangerous 
things to buſineſs that can be. Bacon. 
Lou d ſee, could you her inward motions watch, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for deſpatch ; 
Then to a woman's meaning would you look, 
Then read her backward. Granville. 
The De of a good office is very often as be- 
neficial to the ſolicitor as the good office itſelf. 
* Adiliſon. 
2. Conduct; management. Obſolete, 
* You ſhall put | 
This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch, 
Which ſhall, to all our nights and days to come, 
Give ſolely ſovereign fway and maſterdom. Shak. 
3. Expreſs; haſty meſſenger or meſſage: as, 
deſpatches were lent away.  . 
Dz$e4'TCHFUL, dis-patsh'-faL adj. [from de- 
Hateb.] Bent on haſte ; intent. on ſpeedy | 
execution of buſineſs. 
_ So ſaying, with dſpu,˙tàEful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent. Million. 
Let one d/patchfuf bid ſome ſwain to lead 
A well fed bullock from the grafly mead. Pope. 
DE'SPERATE, dés-pè-rèt. adj. [de/peratus, 
Lat. ee e, 
Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt ; 
; Forfworn my company, and rail'd at me, 
That I am deſperate of obtaining her. Shakeſp. 


; fearleſs of danger. 1 
2 Can you think, my lords, TT 
Tbat any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be a known ſriend”gainſt his highneſs* pleaſure, 
Though he be grown ſo diſperate to be honeſt, 
And live a ſubjeck ? SI. 
He who goes on without any care or thought 
of reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a de/- 
- $erate perſon, and that ſure is a moſt damning ſin, 
4 1 ee 


— 


— 


2, Without care of ſafety; raſh; precipitant ; | 


„ _— 
= 2 


DES 


4. Mad ; hot-brained ; furious, 

© Were it not the part of a 4:;perate phyſician to 
wiſh his friend dead, rather than to apply the beſt 

endeavours of his ſkill for his recovery? © 

| , Spenſer*s State of Treland. 

5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly lu- 
dicrous, and only marks any bad quality 
predominating in a high degree. | 

Concluding all mere 4/p'rate ſots and ſools, 

That durſt depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Pope. 


DE'SPERATELY, de&s'-p&-ret-ly, adv. [from 
deſperate.) ' £3) a 
1. Furiouſly; madly; without attention to 
ſafety or danger. | 
Your eldeſt danghters have foredone themſelves, 
And deſp* rately are dead. Shakeſp, 
There might be ſomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or deſired undone, when he broke 
forth as d:ſperately as before he had done uncivilly. 
Brown's Y ulg. Err. 
2. In a great degree; violently : this ſenſe is 
ludicrous. _ 5 
She fell d:ſperatcly in love with him, and/took a 
voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him. Addiſen, 
DE&'sPERATENESS, d&s/-p&-ret-nis. u. /. [from 
deſperate.) Madneſs ; fury; precipitance. 
The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of conlcience, but alſo boldly, hopingly, con- 


fidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called a de/pe- | 


rateneſs alſo; and the more bold thus, the more 
deſperate. . Hammond. 
DESPERA'TION, dEs-p&-ra'-ghun, 2. /. [from 
deſperate.) Hopleſineſs ; deſpair ; deſpon- 
dency. 
Dyſperaticn 
Is all the policy, ſtrength, and defence, 
That Rome can make againſt them.  Shateſp. 
As long as we are guilty of any paſt ſin, and 
have no promiſe of remiſſion, whatever our future 
care be, this deſberation of ſucceſs chills all our in- 
duſtry, and we ſin on becauſe we have ſinned. 
Hummond, 
DE'SPICABLE,dt&s'-py-kibl.adj.[deſpicatilis, 
Lat.] Contemptible; vile; mean; ſordid 
worthleſs. It is applied equally to perſons 
or things. | 
Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith we 
moſt endeavour to pleaſe God were in his ſight ſo 


vile and deſpicable as men's diſdainful ſpeech would 
make it. | Hooker. 


| Their heads as low 

Bow'd down in battle, ſunk before the ſpears 
Of deſpicable foes. | Milton. 
All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 
No deſpicable gift. | Milton; 
Not leſs ev'n in this 4/picable hero, 


Than when my name ſhook. Africk with affright, 
zone. 


And froze your hearts beneath your torri 
nnn 5:48 Dryden. 
All the quiet that could be expected from ſuch a 


one hand, and a deſpicable flavery on the other. 

| — | , of 1840 7 + 4 Addiſon. 
Wen men of rank and figure paſs away their 
lives in criminal purſuits and practices, they ren - 
der themſelves more vile and de/piceble than any 


innocent man can be, whatever low flation his for- 


tune and birth have placed him in. - Addiſon. 


De'sP1CABLENESS, d68'-py-kibl-nls. 2. / 


rom ease 1 Meannch, : vilenefst worth. 
eee 


- 7 * 1 2 1 


Theſe debts may de welk called dyÞcrate ones; 
124 N 8 ” 


ua part of Aſia, the ſick, when their caſe comes 
. 20 be thought aber, are carried our and laid on 


_ the carth, before they ne Gag, and left there, 


_ whoſe'friends are for I never aimed at any 
ATT ts 


Pape o Swift. 

: _ | . ” | 
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* n ; fortu nes; thit ia a man 35 


leſſneſs. | 3 
We conſider the great dif] ion between the 


. ſervice. 


infinity of the reward and the deſpicablcn;/3 of our 
Doch of Plety. | 
De'sP1CABLY, .d6&8'-pf-kib-lF. , adv. [from | 


deſpicable.) Meanly ; ſordidly ; vilely..._ 
Here wanton Naples crowns the ——＋. 20 


Nor vamly rich, nor de/picably poor; 
| 'The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, © © 


» . | 1 . — 5 
ee .. fees 


: 
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| Dz5P1'SABLE, dls-pt'-z4bl, adj. 


reign, muſt be the reſult of abſolute power on the | 


DES 


17 a 
Contemptible; deſpicable; acdc 


contempt. A word ſcarcely uſed but ;.. 
conver. * ut iu low 
I am obliged to you for taking noti 
old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly gp 2 Torr 
able thing in the world. Arbutbni to 1 f A 
e. 


To DESPTSE, dis-pt'z. v. a. deſpi 
Co deſpicio, Lat.] Lader, old ir 
1. To ſcorn; to contemn ; to flight « 4 x: 
. reſpect. . ; 3 ght ; to die 
For, lo, I will make thee ſmall am 
then, and deſpiſed among men. Yer. rol 1 
. My ſons their old unhappy ſire deſpiſe, 1 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv d of eyes. P- 
2. In Shakeſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify = 
hor, as from the Italian d«/pettare. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my rongue for ever 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the beavieft fon 
'That ever yet they heard. 


Sh tefp 
Dese!r'str, dis-pi'-zar. u. , [from 444; + 
_  Contemner; ſcorner. ct, pie. 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy giftreſ; 
Or elſe a rude d:fpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? SI 
Wiſdom is commonly, at long running, juſtified 
even c+ her d,/þiſers. Government of the Tinsyc, 
Thus the atheifts, liberrines, and &/piſer; of re. 
ligion, uſually paſs under the name of free 
thinkers. Swift, 
* dis-pi't, n. /. [/pijt, Dut. dic, 
nr 
1. Malice; anger; malignity ; maliciouſneſ; ; 
- ſpleen; hatred, 
| Thou wretch ! deſpite o'erwhelm thee ! 
| Slak|, 
With men theſe conſiderations are uſually . 
cauſes of deſpite, diſdain, or averſion from others; 
but with God they paſs for reaſons of our greater 
tenderneſs towards others. Sprott, 
2. Defiance ; unſubdued oppoſition. | 
The life, thou gay'ſt me firſt, was loft and done; 
Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpite of fate, 
To my determin'd time thou gav ſt new date. Sal. 
My life thou ſhalt command, but not my ſhame: 
The one my duty owes; but my fair name, 
Deſpite of death, that lives upon my grave, | 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have. Sl. 
Know I will ſerve the fair in thy de/pite. Dry/. 
1 have not quitted yet a victor's right; 
I'll make you happy in your own d:/pite. Dryden. 
Say, would the tender creature, in dite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain ? | Blackmore, 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, didſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary rufhan ; 
And, in dite ev'n of thy father's juſtice, 
To ſtir the factious rabble up to arms. 
3. Act of malice; act of oppoſition. 
| His puniſhment, eternal miſery, 

It would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
As a deſpite done againſt the Moſt High, 
Thee ance to gain companion of his woe. Mills. 
To DESPITE, dls- pf t. v. a. [from the noun. 
IT q vex; to offend; to diſappoint ; to give 

uneaſineſs todo f 
Saturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night; ſet- 
ting the town on fire, to * Bacchus. Kaleigb. 
Dzs$e1'TEFUL, dis-pi't-fol, adj. [defpite and 
full.) Malicious ; full. of ſpleen ; full of 
bate; malignant; miſchievous : uſed both 
 , of. perſans'and things. 
I, his deſpitefut Juno, ſent him fortan 
From courtly friends with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels 8 
Prreſerye us from the hands of our depitęil and 
deadly enemies. THY | King Charles 
Mean while the heinous and dgpiteful act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 1 N 
* ' 7 


Rowe 


* 


| 
| * 
| In heav'a, IO, 
elta | De$p1i/TEFULLY) 


_ 


DES 


DegrrTEPULLY, dis-p?t-fal-45. adv. [from 


el.] Maliciouſly ; malignantly. 
4 = that deſpitefully uſe you and per- 
ſecute you. my. Maitherv, v. 44- 
Dz$er/TEFULNESS, dis-pi't-fal-nis. 2. / 
[from deſpitæful. Malice; hate; malignity. 
Let us examine him with 4%pitgfulngſt and tor- 
ture, that we know his meekneſs, and prove his 
patience. | I . ii. 19. 
Drsrirzous, dls-plt-yds. adj. [from de- 
ſpite.] Malicious; furious. A word now 
F ſe. 1149 ; ; 
_—_— of the red-croſs, when him he ſpied 
Spurt ing ſo hot with rage dp 
Gan fairly couch his ſpear. Fairy Queen. 
Turning Aſpiteous torture out of door. SH. 
De$?1TEOUSLY, dis-pit-yas-ly. adv, [from 
_ defpiteous.) In 2 furious manner: not in 
0 The mortal ſteel deſpiteouſly entail'd 
Deep in their fleſh, quite thro* the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux 
falls. Spenſer. 
To DESPOIL, dis-poi'l. v. a. [deſpolio, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to deprive : with of. 
Deſpoil'd of warlike arms, and knowen ſhield. 


| - Spenſer. 
You are nobly born, 
Deſpoilad of your honour in your life. Shakeſp. 

He waits, with helliſh rancour imminent, 

To intercept thy way, or ſend thee back 
Deſpoild of innocence, of faith, of blifs. Milton. 
He, pale as death, d:/poil'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dryd. 
Ev'n now thy aid, 
Eugene, with regiments uncqual preſt, 
Awaits : this day of all his honours gain'd 
Deſpoils him, if thy Tuccour opportune 3 
Defends not t he ſad n Phillips. 
To diveſt by any accident. 

n Theſe formed Bones deſpoiled of their ſhells, and 
expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in time 
moulder away. Woodward, 

3. Simply to ftrip : not in uſe. 

A groom gan deſpoit 
Of puiſſant arms, and laid in eaſy bed. Spenſer. 

DEesroL1a'T10N, dis-p6-lya'-shun. n. / (from 
deſpolio, Lat.] The act of deſpoiling or 
ſtripping. ; 

To DESPO'ND, dis-sp6nd'. v. a. [deſpondeo, 

Lat.] 550 

i. To deſpair; to loſe hope; to become 
hopeleſs or deſperate. AAR: 

It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, 
and not to deſpend for any miſcarriages or diſap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to pre- 
vent. L' Eftrange. 

There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperſtitious and 
d:ſponding weakneſs, than firſt to govern ourſelves 

© by the beſt improvement of that reaſon which pro- 
vidence has given us for a guide; and then, when 

we have done our own parts, to commit all chear- 


fully, for the reſt, to the good pleaſure of heaven, | 


with truſt and reſignation. _ L' Eftrange. 
| Phyſick is their, bane: | 
The learned leaches in deſpair depart, - - - 

And ſhake their heads, d:ſponding of their art. Dryd. 


Others depreſs their own minds, deſpond at the 


. . firſt difficulty ; and conclude, that making any 
progreſs in knowledge, farther than ſerves their or- 


| inary buſineſs, is above their capacities. Locle. 


2. Un theology.] To loſe hope of the di- 
vine mercy. nd gre! | 

- » He conſiders what is the natural tendency of 

ſuch a virtue, or ſuch a, vice: he is well apprized 

hat the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things may 
convince the underſtanding, ſome may terrify the 


_ conſcience, ſome may allure the ſlothful, and ſome | 


encourage the deſponding mind, Watts. 


Dx8yo'nDexCY, dls-apdn'-din-33..n. S{from | 
© defpondent.) Deſpair ; hopeleſſneſs ; deſpe- 


Tation. 4 


| 


"DEB © 


out hope. ; 


It is well known, both from ancient and mo- 


| Dz$20/NDExXT, dls-pôn“ dent. adj. ſdc/pon- 
dens, Lat.] Deſpairing ; hopeleſs ; with- 


DES 


There is a great variety of apprehenſions and 
fancics of men, in the d-j\ination and application of 
things to feveral ends and uſes, Hale. 


To DE'STINE, dds“ tin. v. a. [deſino, Lat. 
dern experience, that the very boldeſt atheiſts, out ? n. v. a. Ldęſtino, ] 


1. To doom; to devote: Me und 
of their debauches and company, when they chance g to appoint 


terably to any ſtat it 
to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude or ſickneſs, are the y * e or condition. 


moſt ſuſpicious, timorous, and deſpondent wretches 


Wherefore ceaſe we then? 


Say they who counſel war: ed, 
in the world. Bentley. 1 war: we are decree 


Congregated thruſhes, linnets, ſit 
| To DESPO/NSATE, dé-spôn“sät. v. a. [de- 


unite by reciprocal promiſes of marriage, 


perſons to each other, 

DE/SPOT, / des'-pot. 1. f. [Feemoric.] An 
abſolute prince; one that governs with 
unlimited authority. This word is not 
in uſe, except as applied to ſome Dacian 
prince; as, the depot of Servia. a 

DesPOo'TICAL, dès-pöt“-I-käl. 2 adj. [from 


ſolute in power; unlimited in authority ; 
arbitrary; unaccountable. 
God's univerſal law 

Gave to the man d:/þo;ic4 power 

Over his female in due awe, 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 

Smile ſhe or lowre. Milton. 

In all its directions of the inferior faculties, 
reaſon conveyed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, and 
enjoined them with power : it had the paſſions in 
perfect ſubjection; though its command over them 
was but perſuaſive and political, yet it had the 
force of coactive and dh,. South. 

We may ſee m a neighbouring government the 
ill conſequences of having a deſpotich prince; for 
not withſtanding there is vaſt extent of lands, and 
many of them better than thoſe of the Swiſs and 
Griſons, the common people among the latter are 
in a much better ſituation. Addiſon. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the madneſs 
of the people, who were now wholly bent upon ſin- 
gle and deſpotich ſla very. Swift. 


DesPo'TICALNESs, dEs-pot'-|-kil-nls. 2. / 
[from deſpotical.] Abſolute authority. 


De/seoTISM, dès-pö-tlzm. n. ſ. [deſpotiſme, 
Fr. from deſpot.] Abſolute power. 


pumo, Lat.] To throw off parts in foam; 
to froth ; to work. 


De spUMA'T10N, dE-8pti-mA'-shin. 2. ſ. [from 


crementitious parts in ſcum or foam. 


[from /quama, Lat.] The act of ſcaling 
foul bones. A term of chirurgery. 


To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
At your deſſert bright pewter comes too late, 


King. 


end or purpoſe. 


W * 


DESQUAMA'TION, dEs-kwi-ma'-shan, . /. | 


DessE'sT, dE-zert”. u. ſ. Ldeſſerte, Fr.] The | 
laſt courſeat an entertainment; the fruit or 
ſweetmeats ſet on the table after the meat. 


Reſerv'd, and deflin'd to eternal woe; 


Whatever doing, what can we ſuff, ? Mile, 
On the dead tree, a dull d:ſpondent flock. Thomſon. S ee . 


All altars flame; before each altar lies, 


Drench'd in his gore, the deftin'd ſacrifice. Dryd. 
ſponſe, Lat.] To betroth; to aftiance; to 


2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 


g Too thin blood ſtrays into the immediately ſub- 
Dzs8PONSA'TION, dE-8p6n-84'-Shin. 7 « þ __ ordinate veſſels, which are d ſtined to carry humours 
[from d-/pon/ate.) The act of betrothing 


"* ſecreted from the blood. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery : uſed abſolutely. 
May heav'n around this ein' head 
The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior, 
4. To fix unalterably. 


The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r 


. F h -» ? 
De $8yO'T1ICK, dEs-pdt'-ik. deſpot.] Ab- meme WO I OIIEE NP 


. Prior. 
De'sTIxY, dés“-tl-nF. u. /. [deflinee, Er. ] 
1, The power that ſpins the life, and deter- 
mines the fate, of living beings. | 
Thou art neither like thy fire or dam ; 
But, like a foul mis-ſhapen ſtigmatick, 
Mark'd by the d:finies to be avoided. Shak. 
2+ Fate; invincible neceſlity. | 
He ſaid, dear daughter, rightly may I rue 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ſtream of d-fliny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, 
Which faſt is tied to Jove's eternal ſeat ? F. Qucen. 
N hearts, not free, be tried whether they 
n 
Willing or no, who will but what they muſt 
By d:ſtiny, and can no other chuſe ? Milton. 
Had thy great d{ftiny but given thee ſkill | 
To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will. Denh. 
Chance, or forceful d:fliny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be. Dry. 
| 3- Doom; condition in future time. 
| At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i th' morning: thither he 
Will come to know his dftiny, Shakeſp, 
n des'-ti-tit. adj. ¶ deſtitutus, 
Lat. We 


To DESPU MATE, dé-spa“-mät. v. n. [de/- | 1. Forfaken; abandoned: with . 


To ſorſake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 
men, either d-ftitute of grace divine, may commit, 


deſpumate.) The act of throwing off ex- | or unprotected from above, may endure, Hooker. 


2. Abje&; friendleſs. = 
He will regard the prayer of the d:fitute, and 
not defpiſe their prayer. Pſalm cii. 15. 
3. In want of. 1 r 
Take the deſtin'd way _ 
To find the regions d:flitute of day. 1 
Nothing can be à greater inſtance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage 


— 


— 


16 rr mountain covered with people, and the Campania 


of Rome, which lies in the ſame country, doſtitute 


N inhabitants. ; 
When your courle was well ſerv'd upin plate. of 1 _ Addiſon, 


'DesTITUV'TION, d6s-ti-ti'-shiin. u. ,. [from 


To DE'STINATE, dis“ tl-nät. 1 (def. | 4efitute.) Want; the ſtate in which ſome- 
tino, Lat.) To deſign for any particu ar 


thing is wanted: applied to perſons. 
That d ſtitution in food and cloathing is ſuch an 


— 


Birds are deflinateg to fly among the branches of impediment, as, till it be removed, ſuffereth not 


en Soles "+1 hs ax the Cvention, | the mind of man to admir any other care. Heoler. 


„ 


Py 


thing is appointed; the ultimate deſign. ' | 
The paſſages through whichfſpirits are conveyed | - Ihe order of paying the debts of contract or re- 

to the members, being almoſt infinite, and each of | 

them drawn through ſo many meanders, it is won- | 
derful that they ſhould perform their regular d:fti> 

| " nations without loſing their way. —Glanvith, 


a 1 2 15 They which want furtherance unto knowle 
Dxs rina rioxz dés-tl-nsshän. 2. / [from | are not left in fo great d-fitution, that zal 87 
deſtinate.] The purpoſe for which any] man ſhould thin ry means 


wes the ordinary means -of eternal. 
— life taken from them. * Hooker, 


ſtitution is ſet down by the civil laws of a king- 
dom: in d:f##ution or want of ſuch rules, we are to 
obſerve the neceſſity of thewcreditor, the time of 

31 2 the 


— 


” 


F 


- 4. To overturn a city; to raze a building; 


* 
if 


DES 


ihe delay, and the ſpecial obligations of friend- 


Taylor. 


ſnip. ; | 
- To DESTRO'Y , Ms-troy'. v. a. [deſtrus, Lat. | 


| 


deflrure, Fr.] 
to ruin, | r 
The Lord will d:firoy. this city. Gen. xix. 144 
2. To lay waſte; to make deſolate. 
Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and de- 
Freyed the country villages. _ Knolles. 
3. To kill. F 
A people, great and many, and tall as the Ana- 


- Kims; but the Lord d:froyed them before them, 


and they ſucceeded them, and dw<lt in their ſtead. 
| Deut. ii. 21, 
"Tis fafer to be that which we d:firoy, 
Than by deſtruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shak, 
The wiſe Providence hath placed a certain an- 
tipathy between ſome animals and many inſects, 
whereby they delight in their deſtruction, though 
they uſe them not as food; as the peacock rey. 
ſnakes and adders ; the weaſel, mice and rats; 


ſpiders, flies; and ſome ſorts of flies rey ſpiders... 


KT | ale. 

4. To put an end to; to bring to nought. 
Do we not ſee that ſlothful, intemperate, and, 

; Incontinent perſons deſtroy their bodies with di- 
eaſes, their reputations with diſgrace, and their ſa- 
culties with want? | 4 Bentley. 
There will-be as many ſovereigns as fathers: 
the mother too hath her title, which defreys the 
ſovereignty of one ſupreme monarch. Locle. 
DESTROY ER, dls-troy -r. . / [from deſtroy.] 
The perſon that deſtroys or lays waſte; a 

murderer. 

It is ſaid, that Aſſur both founded it and ruined 


it: it may be underſtood, that Aſſur the founder 


vas the ſon of Shem, and Aſſur the deffroyer was an 
Aſſyrian. | Raleigh. 
Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, ' 
Patrons of n and ſons of gods! 
Dafreyers rightlier call'd, and ſlayers of men. 
1 „ | Milton. 
Yet, guiltleſs too, this bright d:froyer lives; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe 
gives. | Pope. 
DESTRU CTIBLE, dis-trük'-tibl. adj. [from 
deſtruo, Lat.] Liable to deſtruction. 
DrSTRUcTI LI rv, dis-trük-ti-bil-I-ty. 1. /. 
_ [from deftru#ible.) Liableneſs to deſtruc- 
n 


| tio, Lat.) 
1. The act 
molition. 


Tiis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtrufion dwell in doubtful joy. Shak. 

* The tate of being deſtroyed; ruin; mur- 
der ſuffered. 


If that your diſcontented fouls _ 


Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 


be | tin th 0 


1 
o 


4 
* 


Even for revenge mock my dhftructian. Sbaleſp. 
When that which we immortal thought 

We 1 near deftrudtion brought... 
We felt what you did then endure _ 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure, Waller. 


4. The cauſe of deſtruction ;, a deſtroyer; a 
depopulator: as a conſuming plague... 
The d:firugtzon that waſteth at noon-day., 
n Pſalm xci. 6. 
n 
5 eth to diſfruction. 
ene 


1 


| 1. That which deſtroys; waſteful ; cauſing 


— 


ruin and devaſtation; that which brings 


„0 deſtruction. _ 
$7481 In ports and roads remote, | 


1 


2+ Murder; maſſacre. | 1 


+ They 


( Dz4rxv'errvE, dls- trük - tiv. adj. [defrudi- | 
-*, ous, low Lat.] ; 


3 thing; unſettled; immethodical ; uncon- 
D xs TRV“ rio, dis-truk'-shun. n- . [deftruc- 8 , un 


of | deſtroying ; | ſubverſion de- 


D E T. 


One may think that the continuation of exiſt- | 
ence, with a kind of reſiſtunce to any deftrudtive 
force, is the continuation of ſolidity. ' Locke. 

2. With of: 

He will put an end to ſo abſurd a practice, 
which makes our moſt refined diverſions deftrudtive 

all politeneſs. - _. * Addiſon. 

Both are defects equally deſtruftive true reli- 
gion. ö Neger. 

3. With 10. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought not 
to be filled with rubbiſh, which is of a periſhable 
kind, defirufiive:to the ſtrength. Drycen. 

Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us; be- 
cauſe it is equally deflrudtive to that temper which 
is neceſſary to the preſervation of life, Locle. 

DEsTRU'CTIVELY, - dis-truk'-tlv <1}. adw. 

[from def/rufive.] Ruinouſly ; miſchiev- 

© ouſly; with power to deſtroy. | 

W hat remains but to breathe out Moſes's wiſh ? 
O that men were not ſo deſtrudtively fooliſh ! 

gary Decay of Piety. 
DtsTRU'CTIVENESS, dls-truk'-tlv-nls. n. / 
[from deſtructive.] The quality of deſtroy- 
a $.4 ruining. Rn 
he vice of profeſſors exceeds the deflrudiveneſs 
of the moſt hoſtile aſſaults, as inteſtine treachery 
is more ruinous than foreign violence. 
| | Decay of Piety. 
DtesTRU'CTOR, Mis-truk'-thr. 1. /. [from 
_ deſtroy.) Deſtroyer ; conſumer, | 
Helmont wittily calls the fire the defrudor and 
the artificial death of things. Boyle. 
DE$SUDA'TION, d8-8h&-4% -Shin. n./. [deſuda- 
tio, Lat.] A profuſe and inordinate ſweat- 
ing, from what cauſe ſoever. | 
DE'sVETVUDE, dE'-gwe-tud. n. ,. [deſuetudo, 

Lat.] Ceffation to be accuſtomed; diſ- 
continuance of practice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armies of barba- 
rous people,thoſe countries were quickly fallen off, 
with barbariſm and deſuetude, from their former 
civility and knowledge. Hale. 

We ſee in all things how deſuetude does contract 
and narrow our facultics, ſo that we can apprehend 
only thoſe things wherein we are converſant. 

| Government of the Tongue. 
DE's vLToORY, dés“-ul-tür-B. E 
DEsUVLTO/RIOUS, dés-ül-t&-ryds. 7 | 
laeſultorius, Lat.) Roving from thing to 


ſtant. Deſultorious is not in ule, © | 

_ Tis not for a d:fultory'thought. to atone for a 
lewd courſe of life; nor for any thing but the ſu- 
perinducing of a virtuous habit upon a vicious one, 

to qualify an effectual converſion. | 
Let but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, 
deſultorious fancy preſently takes the ſcent, leaves 
the unfiniſhed and half-mangled notion, and ſkips 
away in purſuit” of the new game. Morris, 
Take my deſultory thoughts in their native order, 

as they riſe in my mind, without being reduced to 
rules, and marſhalled according to art. 
WHT Id ease Felton on tbe Claſſicla. 
2% DESU'Mx, dé-shé'm. v. a. [deſumo, Lat.) 
To take from any thing; to borroõ-w. 
This pebble doth ſuppoſe, as pre-exiſtent to it, 
the more ſimple matter out of which it is deſumed, 
the heat and influence of the ſun, and the due pre- 
paration of the matter.” Hale. 
have left us relations ſuitable to thoſe of 


lian and Pliny, whence they deſumed their nar- |. 
| | _, rations. 


i | Brown. 

Laws, if convenient and uſcful, are never the 
worſe though they be d:/uzed and taken from the 
laws of other countries. a 


2 DETACH, d&-tat'sh. v. a. [detacher, Fr.] 
. To ſeparate; to diſengage; to part from 


ſomething. __ FAT | 
I be heat takes along with it a fort of vegetative 
_- and terreſtrial matter, which it detaches from the 


S 


— 


= A . | l 
wd fires among whole flects we ſend, Dryd: 
| „ 1 2 : 


To DETATL, de-tY1. v. 


4. To hold in euſtody. 


Hale. 


DET 


The feveral parts of it are detached one ſr 
other, and yet join again one cannot tell beg. be 
2. To ſend out part of a greater body «© 
m_ on an expedition. 7 of 
lf ren men are in war with fort 
detach only an equal number to he * Ater 
2 beneſit do they receive from thei 3 
rity 
DeTA'CHMENT, dé-tät'sh-mént. . . 
detach.) A body of troops ſent out from the 
main army, | 1 
The czar diſpatched inſtructions to ſend 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the kin 
Sweden's joining his army. Tatler, Ne by 
Beſides materials, which are brute and blind 1 
Did not this work require a knowing mind. 
Who for the taſk ſhould fit detachments chu, 
From all the atoms? | Blackms,, 
| a. [detailler, Fr. 
To relate particularly; to particulariſe: 
to diſplay minutely and diſtinctly. 
They will perceive the miſtakes of theſe pl. 
loſophers, and be able to anſwer their "KT. 
without my being obliged to detail them. chan, 
DET4'11, d&-ta'l. 2. /. [detail, Fr.] A ** 
nute and particular account. 12 
I chuſe, rather than trouble the reader with : 


ö 


| 


| detail here, to defer them to their proper place, 


| : MWocderurd 
I was unable to treat this part of my ſubjeck 


more in detail, without becoming dry and tedibus 
Pige. 
To DETA'N, d&ti'n. v. a. [detines, Lat.] 
1. To keep that which belongs to another, 
Dcetaia not the wages of the hireling ; for every 
degree of detention of it, beyond the time, is in- 
juſtice and uncharitableneſs. Tayl, 
2. To withhold; to keep back, 
Theſe doings ſting him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame dtains him 
From his Cordelia. SLateſp, 
He has deſcribed the paſſion of Calypſo, andthe 
indecent advances ſhe made to 4&tain him from his 
country. 
3. To reſtrain from departure, 
Let us detuin thee until we ſhall have made ready 
a kid, 0 Judges, Xiu, I5, 
Had Orpheus ſung it in the nether ſphere, 
| $0 much the hymn had pleas'd the tyrant's ear, 
The wife had been detain'd to keep her huſband 
there. Dryden. 


Breoam:, 


DETA'1NDER, dé-tä'n-dur. . /. [from detain.) 
1 name of a writ for holding one in cuſ- 
tody. 

DrralixER, dE-tiY-nar. 2. .. [from detain.) 
He that holds back any one's right; he 
that detains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that lies upon all ſorts 
of injurious perſons; the ſacrilegious, the detainer; 
of tithes, and cheaters of men's inheritances, Tay! 

To DETECT, d&t&k't. v. a. [dete&us, Lat.] 

1. To diſcover; to find out any crime or ar- 

There 's no true lover in the foreſt ; elſe ſighing 
every minute, and groaning every hour, would de- 
tec the lazy foot of time as well as a clock. SC. 

Though ſhould I held my peace, yet thou 
Wouldſt eaſily dete& what I conceal. Milton. 


2. To diſcoyer in general. 
The utmoſt infinite ramifications and inoſcula- 
tions of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſcls may calily 
| be detected by glaſſes. - Ray. 
\ DETE'CTER, d8&-tik'-thr. 2. /. [from dete. 
A difcoyerer; one that finds out what àu- 
* . Other deſires to hide. ; | 
Oh, heavens ! that this treaſon were not; or 
not I the detecter. e Sbalep. 
HFypoeriſy has a ſecret hatred of its detecter: 
chat Which will bring it to a teſt which it cannot 
3pald.: © 14 Decay of Pitly 


— 


— 


„„ Peri criox, 


| dy 
= 1 Ref of guilt or fraud, or any other | 


umme 


DEH 
A. tik “shün. 1. ſ. [from detect. 


fault. 
Should I come 
hand, I could drive 


Prat is a ſign of the true evangelical zeal, and 
note for the detection of its contrary : it ſhould 
_ abound more in the mild and r 

tions, than in the vehement and wra pa — 


DeteBtion of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes 


to her with any detection in my 
her then from the ward of her 
Shahkeſp. 


was wholly owing to the ſyllogiſtical form. Locke. 


2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 


Not only the ſea, but rivers and rains alſo, are 


inſtrumental to the Atectian of amber, and other 
foffls, by waſhing away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. Woodward, 


DETE xT10N, dè-tén“-shün. . /. [from detarn.) 


1. The act of keeping what belongs to an- 


her. 
yy, A the world, that I am thus encount'red 


With clam'rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detenticn of long ſince due debts, 
Againſt my honour ? 
2. Confinement ; reſtraint. 1 
This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and 
0 conſtipation of the tangible parts. Bacon. 
* To DETER, d&-te&r'. v. a. [deterreo, Lat.) 
| To diſcourage by terrour ; to fright from 
any thing- | 
2 the tragick ſtrain aſſay d, 
Deterr d by thy inimitable maid. Waller. 
Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us 
from our duty; yet our caſe is not hard, ſo long 
as we have a greater ſtrength on our ſide. Tillotſon. 
Beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more force to 


draw or deter imitation, than any diſcourſes which 


can be made to them. Locke. 
The ladies may not be deterred from correſpond- 

ing with me by this method. Addiſon, 
My own face deters me from my glaſs; 

And Kneller only ſhews what Celia was. Prior. 


To DETE RGE, d&-tEr'j. v. a. [detergo, Lat.) 
To cleanſe a ſore; to purge any part from 
feculence or obſtructions. - 


Conſider the part and habit of body, and add 
or diminiſh your ſimples as you deſign to deterge 
or incarn. Wiſeman, 

 _ Sea ſalt preſerves bodies, through which it 
paſſeth, from corruption; and it detergeth the veſ- 
ſels, and keeps the fluids from putrefaction. 
Arbuthnot. 
De TE'rGENTAE-tEr'-jent. adj. from deterge.] 
That which cleanſes, 
The food ought to be nouriſhing and detergent. 
= | a Arbuthnot. 
DETERiORA'TION, d&-t&-ry0-ra"'-shan. n. / 
[from deterior, Lat.] The a& of making any 
thing worfe; the ſtate of growing worſe. 


DeTe'xmENT,. dé-tér-mènt. u. ſ. [from de- 
ter. Cauſe of diſcouragement; that by |- 


which one is deterred. A good word, but 
not now uſed. * 
This will not be thought a diſcouragement unto 


art; nor will the ill ſucceſs of ſome be made a 
fſufficient determent unto others; Brown's V ulg. Err. 
Theſe are not all the determents 


obeying you,” 


DETE'RMIXABLE,d&-te&r'-mi-nibl. adj. {from | 
deter mine.] That which may be certainly 


+. Whether all plants have ſeeds, were more eaſily 
concerning harts- : 


determinable, if we could conclude 
tongue, ferne, and ſome others. 


* v # 
* wh .. = 


Shakeſp. | 


ſpirits, which endeavour to advantage nature by | 


that oppoſed my 
| le. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


About this matter, which ſeems fo eaſily deter- 
mmable by ſenſe, accurate and ſober men widely 
diagres. . Boyle. 


A 


< AAS 4 =o oy EIS 


DET: 


2 DETE/RMINATE, d&t&r/-rhi-n&t. v. a. 


deter miner, Fr.] To limit; to fix; to de- 
termine; to terminate: not in uſe. 

The fly-ſlow hours ſhall not terminate 
The dateleſs limit of thy dear exile. Sha leſp. 


Dx TERMIN ATR, d&-tcr'-mi-ntt. adj. [deter- 
minatus, Lat.) 
1. Settled; definite; determined. 
Demonſtrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenſion, yet they 
are more general in their uſe, and determinate in 
their application. Locke. 
To make all the planets move about the ſun in 
circular orbs, there muſt be given to cach, by a 
determinate impulſe, thoſe preſent particular de- 
grees of velocity which they now have, in propor- 
tion to their diſtances from the ſun, and to the 
quantity of the ſolar matter. Bentley. 
2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule; poſitive. 
Scriptures are read before the time of divine ſer- 
vice, and without either choice or ſtint appointed 


by any determinate order. Hooker. 
3. Deciſive ; concluſive. 
1 I th' progreſs of this buſineſs, 

Fre a determinate reſolution, he, 

I mean the biſhop, did require a reſpite. Shakeſp. 


4. Tixed; reſolute. 
Like men diſuſed in a long peace, more deter- 
minate to do, than ſkilful how to do, 
5. Reſolved. 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
Shateſp. 
D&tTE'RMINATELY, d&-ter'-mli-nEt-ly. adv. 
{from determinate.] 
I. Refolutely ; with fixed reſolve. 
The queen obeyed the king's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and determinately bent that 
ſhe would ſeck all loving means to win Zelmane. 


In thoſe errors they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay unto falſity the whole ſum of what- 


2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 7 
Think thus with yourſelves, that you have not 
the making of things true or falſe; but that the 


ſettled, and that the principles of religion are al- 


think of them. Tillotſon, 


DETERMINA'TION,. d&-ter-mi-na'-shun.. . / 
{from determinate.] | 25 
1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. 


that remiſſneſs can by no means conſiſt with a 
conſtant determination of will or deſire to the great- 
eſt apparent good. Locle. 
2» The reſult of deliberation 
* formed; reſolution taken. 
They have acquainted me with their determina- 
tion, which is to go home, and trouble you no 
more. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 


deliberation, and determination or deciſion. 


. —— 


It is much diſputed by divines, concerning the 
power of man's will to good and evil in the ſtate 
of innocence; and upon very nice and dangerous 
precipices ſtand their determinations on either ſide. 

WU South. 
Conſult thy judgment, affections, and inclina- 
tions, and make thy determination upon every par- 
ticular ; and be always as ſaſpicious of thyſelf as 
poſſible. + P Calamy. 
3. Judicial deciſio n.. 
He confined the knowledge of governing to juſ- 
tice and lenity, and to the ſpeedy determination of 
civil and criminal cauſes. Gulliver i Travels. 
 DeTE/RMINATIVE, d&-teEr-mi-ni-tiv. - adj. 

[from determinate.] _ A204 

1. That which uncontroulably directs to a 
certain end. | 1 


++. 


-- 


_ 


Sidney, q 


Sidney. | 


ſoe ver love is owing unto God's truth, Hooker. | 


truth and exiſtence of things is already fixed and |: 


ready either d:terminatcly true or falſe, before you | 


When we, voluntarily waſte much of our lives, | 


: concluſion |. 


The proper acts of the intellect are intellection, 
Hale Origin of Mankind. 


DET 


That individual action, which is juſtly puriiſhed 
as ſinful in us, cannot proceed from the ſpecial in- 
fluence and determinative power of a juſt cauſes 

Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
2. That which makes a limitation. F | 

It the term added to make up the complex ſub- 
je& does not neceſſarily or conſtantly belong to it, 
then it is deferminative, and limits the ſubject to a 


particular part of its extenſion; as, every pious 
man ſhall be happy. Waits, 


 DETERMINA TOR, d&-t&r”-mi-ni-thr. n. /. 
| [from determinate.) One who determines. 
They have recourſe unto the great d:terminator 
of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the inſcru- 
table infirmities of the whole body. Brown, 


To DETE'RMINE, d&-ter'-min, v. a. [deter- 
miner, Fr, determino, Lat.] 

1. To fix; to ſettle. 

Is it concluded he ſhall be proteQor ? 
—lIt is dctermin'd, not concluded yet; 
But ſo it muſt be, if the king miſcarry. Shakeſh. 
More particularly to determine the proper ſcaſow 

for grammar, I do not ſee how it can be made a 
ſtudy, but as an introduction to rhetorick. Lacle. 


2, To conclude; to fix ultimately. 
Probability, in- the nature of it, ſuppoſes that 
a thing may or may not be ſo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or 1s certainly determined, on the other 
| fade. South. 
; Milton's ſubje& was ſtill greater than Homer's 
or Virgil's : it does not determine the fate of ſingle 
perſons or nations, but of a whole ſpecies. Adiiſon. 
Deſtruction hangs on every word we ſpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our deſign. Adu. ſon. 


3. To hound; to confine. | 

The knowledge of men hitherto hath been de- 

| termined by the view or ſight ; ſo that whatſoever: 
is inviſible, either in reſpe& of the fineneſs of the 
body itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the parts, or of the 
ſubtilty of the motion, is little enquired, Bacon. 

The principĩum individuationis is exiſtence it- 
ſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to a par- 
ticular time and place, incommunicable to two 
beings of the ſame kind. Locke. 

No fooner have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at a diſtance, but a new 
proſpect is opened. Atterbury. 

4. To adjuſt; to limit; to define. 

He that has ſettled in his mind determined ideas, 
with names affixed to them, will be able to diſcern 
their differences-one from another, which is really 
diſtinguiſhing. Locker 

5. To influence the choice, 
You have the captives  _ 
Who were the oppoſites of this day's ſtrife. 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Sbalgſp. 

A man may ſuſpend the act of his choice from 
being determined for or againſt the thing propoſed, 
till he has examined it. ocle. 

As ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and thirſt 
makes him uncaſy, he, whoſe will was never deter- 
mined to any purſuit of good cheer, is, by the un- 


-— 


eaſineſs of hunger and thirſt, preſently determined 

to eating and drinking. 8 2 | Locke, 

Jonathan knew that it was determined of his fa- 

ther to lay David, 1 Sam, XI. 33. 
7. To decide. 150 


Il do not aſk whether bodies ſo exiſt, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion of 
4 another: to determine this either way, is to beg 
the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. Locke. 
8. To put an end to; to'deſtroy..' + . 7 
Now where is he, that will not. ſtay ſo long 
Till ſickneſs hath determin'sd me?? 
To DETERMINE, dE-ter-min; v. 1 ñð 
3 To conclude; to f ane. 


7 


* 


' 
| 
| 
| 


DE TE“Ss TABL, d&-tEs'-tab-ly. adv. [from de- 


| mote proper.” 
p TS detefiation you 


DET. 
Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 


| Our love of God will inſpire ns with a detefta- 

Of us will ſoon determine, or impoſe | |  fien for (in, as what is of all things moſt contrary | 

New laws to be obſerv'd. Milten. | to his divine nature. Swift. 
2. To ſettle opinion.  DeTE'sTER, de tcs'-thr. n. /. [from dete. 


It is indifferent to the matter in hand which | 


- way the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. | To DETHRO'NE, d&-thrö'n. v. a. [detroner, | 


3. To end; to come to an end. 
They were apprehended, and, after conviction, 
the danger determined by their deaths, Hay: rard. 


All pleaſure ſpringing from a gratified paſſion, | DRTIxUE, d- tin -d. 1. , [detenue, Fr.] A 


as moſt of the pleaſure of ſin does, mult nceds de- 
termine with that paſſion. South. 
4. To make a deciſion. 


She ſoon ſhall know of us I DetoxA'TION, dE-t6-na-shan. n. . [detono, 


How honourably and how kindly we 
| Determine for her. Sbal. p. 
xs. To end conſequentially. 

Revolutions of ſtate, many times, make way 
for new inſtitutions and forms; and often determine 
in either ſetting up ſome tyranny at home, or 
bringing in ſome conqueſt from abroad. Temple. 

6. To reſolve concerning any thing. 

Now, noble peers, the cauſe why we are met 
Ils to determine of the coronation. Shakeſp. | 
DETERRA'TION, de-ter-ra-8han. . / [de and 
terra, Lat. deterrer, Fr.] Diſcovery. of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides it ; 
the act of unburying. 113 
This concerns the raiſing of new mountains, 
deterrations, or the devolution of earth down upon 

the valleys from the hills and higher grounds. 
Woodward, } 


Derk'xstox, d&-t&r/-shiin. u. ſ. [from detergo, | 


Lat.] The act of cleanfing a ſore. 
I endeavoured deter/ion, but the matter could | 
not be diſcharged. Wiſ.man. | 
Derz'xsIVE, dE-ter'-slv. adj. [from deterge.] 
Having the power to cleanſe. 
DeTte'rsivE, d&-te&r'-slv. . ſ. An application 
that has the power of cleanſing wounds. 


83 frequently ſee ſimple ulcers afflicted with | DETRA'CT, d&-trik't. v. a. [detrafum, 


humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful ſordid ulcers, if not timely relieved 


by deterſives and lenients. Wiſeman. I To derogate ; to take away by envy, ca- 


Zo DETE'ST, dè-t&st'. v. a. [deteftor, Lat.] 
To hate; to abhor; to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever-· damned beaſt 
Durſt not approach; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preſerved did deteff. Fairy Queen. 
Glory grows guilty of detefed crimes, 
When for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward part, 
We bend to that the working of the heart. Shak. 
I 've liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 


Dees my baſeneſs. Sbalgp. 2. To take away; to withdraw. 


/ There is that naturally in the heart of man 

which abhors ſin as fin, and conſequently would 
make him deteft it both in himſelf and others too. 

| * | South, 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 

My heart deteſt: him as the gates of hell. Pope. 


- Hateful; abhorred ; abominable ; odious. 
\Reguil'd, divorc'd, wrong d, ſpighted, ſlain ! 
Malt deteftable death. Ke . Shakeſp. | 
He dehred him to conſider that both armies con- 
fiſted of Chriſtians, to whom nothing is more de- 
teſtable than effuſion of human blood. Hayrvard. 


teſtable.] Hatefully; abominably ; odiouſly. 
It ſtands here ſtigmatized by the apoſtle as a 

_ temper of mind rendering men ſo deteſtably bad, | 
that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor- 
deſires to make them worſe, South. 


DresrA ion, de-tös-tä-shüän. u. , [from DETRA'CTION, d&-trik'-shan, a. /. Ldetradio, 


deteſt. | „t ; g f >. 4 we ' 
1. Hatred; abhorrence ; abomination. - 
Then only did misfortune make her ſee what 
he had done, eſpecially finding in us rather detefta- | 
tion than pity. _ po Sidney. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed with for ; but of ſeems 


* 


Fur vice in all ity glitt ring dreſs, Swift, b 


\ 


Toa DEeToO'rT, de-tort'. [detortus, of detorqueo, 


NV 1 of it leſſen propriety in it. ' | Boyle. 
DeTe'sTABLE, dE-t&8'-tabl. adj. [from deteſt.] | DETRA'CTER,dE-trik'-tar. n./. from detract.] 


upon the preſent foot of government, as you may 


a thing; and, as it is applied to the reputation, it 


of fame, rendering him leſs valued and eſteemed 


DET 


One that hates or abhors. 


Fr. de and thronus, Lat.) To diveſt of re- 
gality ; to throw down from the throne ; 
to deprive of regal dignity. 


writ that lies againſt him, who, having | 
goods or chattels delivered him to keep, 
refuſes to deliver them again. Cowell, 


Lat.] Somewhat more forcible than the 
ordinary crackling of ſalts in calcination ; 
as in the going off of the pulvis or aurum 
fulminans, or the like. It is alſo uſed for 
that noiſe which happens upon the mix- 
ture of fluids that ferment with violence, 
as oil of turpentine with oil of vitriol, re- 
ſembling the exploſion of gunpowder. 
Dumncy. 
A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the detonation occaſioned! by the former be either 
quite or almoſt altogether ended; unleſs it chance 
that the puffing matter do blow the coal too ſoon 
out of the crucible. Boyle. 
o DE' TONIZE, d4@-td&-ntz. v. a. [from de- 
tono, Lat.] To calcine with detonation. A 
chemical term. 
Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is 
deſtroyed in eighteen days. Arbuthnot on Air. | 


Lat.] To wreſt from the original import, 
meaning, or deſign. 
They have aſſumed what amounts to an infalli- 
bility in the private ſpirit, and have detorted texts 
of ſcripture to the ſedition, diſtarbance, and de- 
ſtruction of the civil government. Dryden. 


Lat. detracter, Fr.) 


lumny, or cenſure, any thing from the re- 
putation of another: with from, REP 
Thoſe were aſliſtants in private, but not truſted 
to manage the affairs in publick; for that would | 
detra from the honour of the principal ambaſſa- 
dor, ; Bacon. | 
No envy can detra# from this: it will ſhine in | 
hiſtory, and, like ſwans, grow whiter the longer it 
endures, . Dryden. 


By the largeneſs of the cornices they hinder 
both the light within, and likewiſe detra& much 
from the view of the front without. Wotton. | 

The multitude of partners does detra# nothing 
from each private ſhare, nor does the publickneſs 


One that takes away another's reputation; 
one that impairs the h@nour of another in- 
juriouſly. 8 1 | 

I am right glad to be thus ſatisfied, in that I | 
yet was never able till now to choke the mouth of | 
ſuch detrafers with the certain knowledge of their 
ſlanderous untruths. Spenſer on Ireland. | 

Whether we are ſo entirely ſure of their loyalty 


imagine, their detracters make a queſtion. Swift. 
Away the fair detrafers went, Et 
And gave by turns their cenſures vent. Swift. 


Lat. detraction, Fr 4 
Detraction, in the native importance of the 
word, ſignifies the withdrawing or taking off from 


- 


denotes the impairing or lefſening a man in point 


by others, which is the final aim of detraZon. 
nn _— 


_ *our praiſes. Byl 


DETRA'CTREss, dE-trik'-tres. 7. / [from 4. 


DET 


I put myſclf to thy direction, and 


Unſpeak mine own gdetrudtion : f ] 
The taints and blames 1 laid An | me 
For ſtrangers to my nature, ts 87 4 the 
Fame, that her high birth to raiſe valf, | F 
Seem'd erſt ſo laviſh and profuſe 5 Th 
We may juſtly now accuſe : 4 By 
Of detradtion from her praiſe, WM . 70 
If detraction could invite us, diſcretion, wes 3 fri 
would contain us from any derogatory in — ; by 
3 DET 
To put a ſtop to the inſults and FER og. (fr 
vain men, I reſolved to enter into the examinaticy cu 
7 2 a ET 
To conſider an author as the ſubj+4 of oble ah: I x fr 
and detradtion, we may obſerve with what vleat * © dc 
a work is received by the invidious part of | | 
kind, in which a writer falls ort of himſclſ Fl | fid 
117 | cri 
DETRA'CToORY, dé-träk“ tär-B. ad). hes == Dc" 
tra#.) Defamatory by denial of deſert: _ 7 
derogatory. Sometimes with 20, Properly d. 
fr TY; IP l Ss De 
is is not only derogatory unto the w. . * 
God, who hath . the 81 unto ba mak ' d 
ledge, and thereby the notion of himſelf; but 115 : 
detractory unto the intellea and ſenſe of man, ex. * A 


preſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. Brcus. 


In mentioning the joys of heaven, I uſe the Ot 
preſſions I find lefs detrafory from a theme hors 


The getrafory lye takes from a great man th 
reputation that juilly belongs to him. Arbuthg, 


rad A . woman. 
any ſhall detract from a lady's character. u. 
leſs ſhe be abſent, the ſaid Getraftrefs ſhall 4 
with ordered to the loweſt place of the room. 
Addi, 
DE'TRIMENT, det'-try-ment. n. /. [ge 
mentum, Lat.] Loſs ; damage; miſchic; 
diminution ; harm, 
Difficult it muſt be for one Chriſtian church 
aboliſh that which all had received and held for 7 


the ſpace of many ages, and that without any i- P. 
triment unto religion. Hauler. 1 

I can repair 7 
That detriment, if ſuch it be, to loſe 
Sell: loſt. | Mill. 


If your joint pow'r prevail, th' affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear; go, and be ſtrong. Millan, 
There often fall out ſo many things to be done 
on the ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of neceſlity 
be neglected for that whole year, which is the 
greateſt detriment to this whole myſtery. 
ä Evelyn Kalen'ar, | 2 
Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs than = 
the uſual number, and they may take in the Spec - 
tator without detriment to their private affairs. —_ - 
. '- Addie, 4 , 3 
DETRIME'NTAL, d&t-try-m&n'-til. adj.[from 
- detriment.) Mitchievous ; harmful ; caufing 


loſs. 5 2 
Among all honorary rewards, which are neither 
dangerous nor detrimental to the donor, | remem- WR 
ber none ſo remarkable as the titles which arc be- 1 
. ſtowed by the emperor of China: theſe are ner Wn 
given to any ſubject till the ſubject is dead. —_—_ 57 
ab. 
Obſtinacy in prejudices, which are detrimeꝰẽW Wa 1 


to our country, ought not to be miſtaken for vi- 
tuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind. Adder 


DBTR1!/T1OX, de-tri-shün. 1. /. Ldetero, defi- 
tus, Lat.] The act of wearing away. Did. WW 
To DETRU DE, d&tr&'d. v. a- Idetrudo, Lat. | 
To thruſt down; to force into a lower 
place. ; = 
Such as are detruded down to hell, 
Either for ſhame they ſtill themſelves retire, 
Or, tied in chains, they in cloſe priſon 1 
1% | | 4. 
Philoſophers 


* 


ea 
E 7-DETRU 


DEV 
are of opinion, that the fouls of 
their miſcarriages, be detruded n 


men may, for 
bodies of beaſts. 
yr thy command the vernal ſun awakes 


The torpid ſap, detruded to the root "Th 


NCATE, dz-tränk-At. v. a. [de- 

1 Tolop; to cut; to ſhorten 
by deprivation of parts. 

bree ion, de-trink-#-shun. 1. J. 
from detruncate.] The act of lopping or 


cutting. 

Drrav'siov, d&tre'-zhin. u. J. [from de- 
truſſo, Lat.] The act of thruſting or forcing 
down. 

From this detr»ſcon of the waters towards the 


trunco, Lat. 


fide, the parts towards the pole muſt be much in- 


creaſed. Keil againſt Burnet. 
DeTURBA'TION, de-thr-bi-chun. u. / (de- 
turbo, Lat.] The act of throwing down; 
degradation. Gu Dic. 
DevasT&TiON, dE-vas-ta'-shim. u. /. [de- 
vo, Lat.] Waſte ; havock ; deſolation; 
deſtruction. 2 
By d-vaftation the rough warrior gains, 
And farmers fatten moſt when famine * 2 
| . Carts. 


That flood which overflowed Attica in the days 


of Ogyges, and that which drowned Theſſaly in 
Deucalion's time, made cruel havock and devaſta- 
tion among them. Wuodward. 
Druck, dis'. u. ſ. [deux, Fr.] 
1. Two: a word uſed in games. 
You are a gentleman and a gameſter; then, I 
am ſure, you know how much the groſs ſum of 
- deuca ace amounts to. Sbaleſp. 
2. The devil. See DR uss. 
To DEyE“Lor, dE-vel-up. v. a. [developer, 
Fr.] To diſengage from ſomething that 


enfolds and conceals; to diſentangle; to 


clear from its covering. 

Take him to develop, if you can, 

And hew the block off, and get out the man. 

| Dunciad. 

DeveRGENCE, deE-ver'-jens. n. ,. [devergen- 

tia, Lat.] Declivity ; declination. Did. 
To DevEg'sT, d&-vest. v. a. [deveſter, Fr. de 

and weftis, Lat. | 

1. To ftrip ; to deprive of clothes. 

Friends all but now, 

In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Devefting them for bed. Shakeſp. 
hen of his arms Androgeus he deveſts, 

His ſword, his ſhield, he takes, and plumed creſts. 

Denham. 

& To annul; to take away any thing good. 

What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature 

and nations, which do forfeit and devyft all right 
and title in a nation to government? Bacon. 

3- To free from any thing bad. 

Come on, thou little inmate of this breaſt, 

1 Which for thy Tzke from paſſions I . Prior. 
. DEVE'X, d&vtk's. adj. [ devexus, Lat.] Bend- 
ing down; declivous; incurvated down- 

wards. 5 | 

Dtve'zITY, db-yxk-sl-tV. 7. J. [from devex.) 

, Incurvation downwards; declivity. 


To DE'viare, dé-vyät. v. n. [de wia decedere, 
Lat.] 


1. To wander from the right or common 


Wap. 3 | | 
e reſt to ſome faint meanin ks te pretence 
But Shadwell never deviates into En ſe. Dryden. 
Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 
May boldly deviate from the common track. Pope, 

- ,. What makes all phyſical and moral ill? 
| There nature deviates, and here wanders will, 

i | ID. | ; Po * 
bestes places which may diele from the ſeat. 
of the „it wonld be kind to obſerve any 
the diction, _ Ws 4434 i 


F in Pape 
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1. The act of quitting the right way; errour ; 
wandering. 

Theſe bodies conſtantly move round in the ſame 
tracks, without making the leaſt deviation. Cheyne. 

2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 

Having once ſurveyed the true and proper natu- 
ral alphabet, we may eaſily diſcover the deviations 
from it, in all the alphabets in uſe, either by defect 
of ſingle characters, of letters, or by confuſion of 
them, Holder. 

3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inſtantly to recover their 
loſt ground, that they may not bring error into 
habit. Clariſſa. 


Devrce, dE-vt's. u. ſ. [deviſe, Fr. deviſa, Ital.) 
1. A contrivance ; a ſtratagem. | 
This is. our device, ä 
That Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. 
/ Shakeſp. 
He intended it as a politick device to leſſen their 
intereſt, and keep them low in the world. Azterb. 
A deſign; a ſcheme formed; project; ſpe- 
culation. | 
LIouching the exchange of laws in practice with 
laws in device, which they ſay are better for the 
ſtate of the church, if they might take place; the 
farther we examine them, the greater cauſe we find 
to conclude, although we continue the ſame we 
are, the harm is not great. 7 
His device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy it. 
Fer. Ii. 11. 
There are many devices in a man's heart; ne- 
vertheleſs the counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. 
Prov. xix. 21. 
The emblem on a ſhield; the enſign ar- 
morial of a nation or family. 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear; 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. Dryd. 
Hibernia's harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ſeen. Prior. 
They intend to let the world ſee what party they 
are of, by figures and deſigns upon theſe fans; as 
the knights-errant uſed to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by devices on their ſhields, Addiſon. 
4. Invention; genius. 
He *s gentle; never ſchooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble device, of all ſorts enchantingly be- 
loved. a Shakeſp. 


| DE'VIL, deEv'l. 2. /. [viopul, Sax. diabolus, 
Lat. It were more properly written divel.] 
1. A fallen angel; the tempter and ſpiritual 
enemy of mankind. 
Are you a man? 
—— Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 


G3 


Which might appal the devil. Shakeſp. 
2. A wicked man or woman. 
See thyſelf, devil : 
Proper deformity ſcems not in the fend 
So horrid as in woman. Sbalgſp. 


3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
A war ol proſit mitigates the evil; 
But to be tax' d, and beaten, is the devil. Granville. 
4. A kind of expletive, expreſſing wonder or 
vexation. | 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare ; 
But wonder how the devil they got there! 
5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an adver- 
bial ſenſe. * 8 | 
The devil was well, the devil a monk was he. 


4 | A Proverb. 
DEe'viLIi$H, dEv'1-Ish. adj. [from dewil.] 


2. To go aſtray; to err; to fin; to offend. | 
DEevia'TiON, d&-vy4'-shtin. n. /. [from de- 
wiate.| n 


Hooker. | 


P. pe. | 


| 


| 


1 


| 


| . 


D E V 
For grief thereof, and devil;s deſpight, 
From his infernal ſurnace forth he threw 


Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brimſtone blue. 


: a , Spenſer. 

He trains his devilifh engin'ry, impal'd 
On ev'ry ſide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. Milt. 

2+ Having communication with the devil. 
The ducheſs, by his ſubornation, 
Upon my life began her deviliſh practices. Shakeſp. 
3- An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A deviliſh knave! beſides, the knave is hand- 
ſome, young, and blyth: all thoſe requiſites are 
in him that delight. Sbaleſp. 

4. Exceſſive: in a ludicrous ſenſe, 

Thy hair and beard are of a different dye, 

Short of a foot, diſtorted of an eye; 

With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 

If thou art honeſt, thou rt a devil cheat. Add'/. 
DE'viL1SHLY, dEvl-ish-ly, adv. {from dewil- 

i//b.) In a manner ſuiting the devil; dia- 

bolically. 

Thoſe trumpeters threatened them with conti- 
nual alarms of damnation, if they did not venture 
life, fortune, and all, in chat which wickedly and 
deviliſbly thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God. 

South, 

De/viLKiN, deEv'|-kin. 2. /. [from devil.] A 

little devil. Clariſſa. 

De vious, de&-vyus. adj. [devius, Lat.] 
1. Out of the common track. 

Creuſa kept behind : by choice we ſtray 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devious way. Dryd. 

In this minute devious ſubje &, I have been ne- 
ceſſitated to explain myſelf in more words than 
may ſeem needlul. | Holder. 

2. Wandering ; roving ; rambling. 
Every muſe, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly devious morning walk. Thom. 
3. Erring; going aſtray from rectitude. 

One devious ſtep, at firſt ſetting out, frequently 

leads a perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and error. 
Clariſſa. 

Some lower muſe, perhaps, who lightly treads 

The devious paths where wanton fancy leads. Notve. 

4. It is uſed likewiſe of perſons. Roving z 
idly vagrant ; erring from the way. 

To DEVTSE, dE-vi'z. v. a. [dewiſer, Fr. as 
dewiſare to look about. Sinner. 

1. To contrive ; to form by art; to invent; 
to excogitate; to ſtrike out by thought. 

Whether they, at their firſt coming into the 
land, or afterwards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned them of them, or de- 
viſcd them among themſelves, is very doubtful, 

992 Spe, ſer a State of Ireland. 
le could by his ſkill draw after him the weight 
of five thouſand buſhels of grain, and d-vi/ thoſe 
rare engines which ſhot ſmall ſtones at hand, but 
great ones afar oft. | Peacham, 

Ye ſons of art, one curious piece deviſe, . 
From whoſe conſtructure motion ſhall ariſe. 

& Hlackmore, 
2. To plan ; to ſcheme. | 
Behold I frame evil againſt you, and deviſe a 
device againft you, | Fer. xiii. II. 
To DEvr'sE, de-vi'z. v. 1. To conſider; to 
contrive; to lay plans; to form ſchemes: 
anciently with of. Foal | go 

Her merry fit ſhe freſhly *gan to rear, 

And did of joy and jollity deviſe, | 
. Herſelf to cheriſh and her guet to chear. Fairy E. 
But ſith now fafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleſt, _ 
Let us deviſe of eaſe and everlaſting reſt. Fairy S. 
Since we are fo far entered, let us,' I pray you,/ 
a little deviſe of thoſe evils by which that country 
is held in this wretched cafe, chat it caunot, as 
you ſay, be recure. Spenſer's Treland, 
Deviſe but how you'll uſe him when he comes, 
and let us two devi/e to bring him thither. Shak. 
DwWi'sx, 


DEV 


Dev1's, d&-vi/z. . ſ. deviſe, a will, old Fr. 
1. The act of giving or bequeathing by will. 
This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that bequeaths his goods by his 
laſt will or teſtament in writing; and the reaſon 
is, becauſe thoſe that now appertain only to the 
. deviſfour, by this act are diſtributed into many 
parts. W Cowell. 
The alienation is made by deviſe in a laſt will 
only, and the third part of theſe profits is there 
demandable. 2 | Locke, 
2+ Contrivance. See Dxvicx. 
©. God hath omitted nothing necdful to his pur- 
- Poſe, nor left his intention to be accompliſhed by 
our deviſes. | Hooker. 
To Devrss, d&vi'z. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To grant by will. A law term. 
Deviste', d&-vi-z&. x. / He to whom ſome- 


thing e d. by will. 
Dev1's de- -sür. x. /. [from deviſe.] A 
contriver ; an inventer. 7 
Being divided from truth in themſelves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; 
for true it is, if 1 ſay they are daily mocked into 
errour by deviſers. Brown. 
The authors of uſeful inventions, the dewiſer; 
of . wholeſome laws, as were the philoſophers of 
antient times, were honoured as the fathers and 
prophets of their country. Grew. 
Dev1i's0vs, d&-vl-shar. z./. He that gives by 
will. See DRvisk. - 
DE'VITABLE, d&v'/-i-tabl: adj. [dewitabilis, 
Lat.] Poſſible to be avoided; avoidable. 


Dev@'1D, d&voi'd. adj. [vuide, Fr.] 
1. Empty; vacant; void. | 
When I awoke and found her place devoid, 
And nought but preſſed graſs where ſhe had lyen, 
I ſorrow d all fo much as earſt I joy d. Fairy N. 
Without any thing, whether good orevil ; 
free from ; in want of. | 
He flung it from him, and /evoid of dread 
Upon him lightly leaped without heed. Fairy ©. 
That the ſoul and angels are devcid of quantity 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 
with proper locality, is generally opinioned. 
RS. Glanville, 
The motion of this chariot will ſtill be caſier as 
it aſcends higher, till at length it ſhall become ut- 


: 


be able to beſtow upon it a ſwift motion. 


His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 
His high deſigning thoughts were figur'd there, 
As when, by magick, ghoſts are made appear. 
| 4 Dryden. 
We Tyrians are not ſo devoid of ſenſe, 
Nor ſo remote from Phœbus' influence. 
Dzvo'ir, de- voi'r. u. /. [de voir, Fr. 
. Service: A ſenſe now not uſed. 
To reſtore again the kingdom of the Mama- 
lnkes, he offered him their utmoſt devoir and ſer- 
5 vice. N | | : Knolls. 
a. Ad of civility or obſequiouſneſs. | 
. -. . Gehilemen, who: do pot deſign to marry, yet 
Fay their dpi to one particular fair. Spectator, 
Aukward and ſupple, each devoir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a-day. Pope. 
0 DEVOLVE, dé-vol w. v. a. Lde volvo, Lat.] 
1. To roll down. 

Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he 
Now wanders wild through ſolitary 
Ol life-deſerted ſand... - ©. : 7 

hand to another. 


4. To move from one | 
D Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
_ + devolved. the care and diſpoſition of all affairs in 
Ireland. Temple. 
-. . Becauſe they found too much confuſion. in ſuch 
.,a multitude of ſtateſmen, they devolved their whole 
Authority into the hands of the council of fixty. 


devalver his maze, 
tracts 
Thomſon, 


— 
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DEviTa Tiox, d&-vi-tY-ghfn. u. /. Ide vitatio, 
Lat.] The act ef eſcaping or avoiding. Did. 


terly devoid of gravity, when the leaſt ſtrength Will 


| 


| 


N 


Wilkins's Math. Magick. | 


| 


þ 


| 


| 
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The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
di volved upon that family: $1oift. 
The matter which devolves from the hills down 
upon the lower grounds, does not conſiderably 
raiſe-and augment them. Woodward. 


To DEvo'LyE, d&-vdlv/, v. u. 
t. To roll down. | 
2. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands. 

Suppoſing people, by wanting ſpiritual bleſſings, 
did loſe all their right to temporal, yet that for- 
feiture muſt devolve only to the ſupreme Lord. 

| Decay of Piety. 
DevoLv'T1ON, dE-v0-10'-shtin, u. /. (devolu- 
tio, Lat.] | | 
1. The act of rolling down. 

The raiſing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the devolution of earth down upon the valleys from 
the hills and high grounds, will fall under our con- 
ſideration. ; | Woodzoard. 

2+ Removal ſucceſſive from hand to hand. 

The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is de- 
rived from the crown of England, and the laſt de- 
volution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 


DevorA'TiON, dE-v6-ri'-shtin. . . [from 
dewvoro, Lat.] The act of devouring, Dic. 


To DEVO'TE, d&v6t. v. a. {[devoveo, devo- 
tus, Lat.) | : 
i» To dedicate + to conſecrate; to appro- 
. priate by vow. 

No devoted thing that a man ſhall devote unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man and 
beaſt, and of the field of his poſſeſſion, ſhall be ſold 
or redeemed. Lev. xxvii. 21. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 


% 


To ſtop devoted charitable deeds ? ; Shakeſp. 
They, impious, dar'd to prey 
On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 


2. To addict; as to a ſect, or ſtudy. 
While we do admire a 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, _ 
Let 's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, | pray; 1 
Or ſo devote to Ariſtotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur d. Shateſp. 
If perſons of this make ſhould ever devote them- 
ſclves to ſcience, they ſhould be well aſſured of a 
ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution, of body. Watts. 


3. To condemn ; to reſign to ill. 
Aliens were devoted to their rapine and deſpight. 
| Decay of Piety. 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render fleep's ſoft bleſſings inſincere? 
Alike devote to ſorrow's dirg extreme 
The day reflection and the midnight dream. Pope. 
4. To addict; to give up to ill. 

The Romans having once debauched their ſenſes 
with the pleaſures of other nations, they devoted 
themſelves unto all wickedneſs. - Grew. 

5. To curſe; to execrate; to doom to de- 
ſtruction. te at E - 

| Il fly | 
Thoſe wicked tents devoted; leſt the wrath 
Impendent, raging into ſudden flame, 3 
Diitinguiſh not. f 5 Milton. 
To deſtruction ſacred, and devete, | 
He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Milton. 

Goddeſs of-maids, and conſcious of our hearts, 
So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 


| 


Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, | 
When, hiſfling through the ſkies, the feather'd 
deaths were dealt. Dryden. 


Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, : 
Devote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born; | 
Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run. Rowe, 
DE vo'TE, d&-v6't. adj. For devoted. 
Hoy on a ſudden loſt; "8 
| Deſae', deflower'd, and nen 30 death avon! 
Milton. 


Dzvo TEDNEsSs, ,d&-y&-t&d-nls. 1. , [from 


devote.) The ſtate of being devoted or de- 
_dicated:; confecration ; addictednels, 


* 
; 
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Whatever may fall from my pen to 
vantage, relates to her but as ſhe was 
be, an obſtacle to your devoledneſs to 


her Uſa, 


or ma Arz 
e 
ſeraphick lov 


The owning of our obligation . ok, 
be ſtyled — religion; "thae D fo TY a 
neſs unto God, ſo as to act according to his wy 
DEVOTEE, dev-v0-te'. n. /. [devot, Pr. B 

erroneouſly or ſuperſtitiouſly religious 7 

bigot. | 1 
DEVO'TION, de-v6'-shiin, ». /: 

Fr. devotio, Lat.) | 
I, The ftate of being conſecrated or ded; 

cated. ; 
2. Piety ; acts of religion; devoutneſ; 

Mean time her warlike brother on the (cz; 
His waving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays 
And vows for his return with vain dewicy 5 


[de Vot ien, 


D 

3. An act of external worſhip. 15 

Religious minds are inflamed with the lore g 
publick devotion. 

For as I paſſed by and beheld your 44. 
found an altar with this inſcription, Tro 
known God. | 

In vain doth man the name of; 
If his devetions he to God negleR. 

4. Prayer ; expreſſion of devotion, 
An aged holy man, 
That day and night ſaid his devotion, 
No other worldly buſineſs did apply. Fairy Oren, 

Your devotion has its opportunity: we muſt ira 

always, but chiefly at certain times. Sorat, 


5. The ſtate of the mind under a iron; 
ſenſe of dependance upon God; devout 
neſs ; piety. 

Grateful to acknowledge whence his good 
Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and cn 
Directed in devotion, to adore ; 
And worſhip God ſupreme, who made him chic 
Of all his works, Milla. 
From the full thoir when loud hoſannas riſc, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful ſacrifice; 
Amid that ſcene, if ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devetion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human rear ſhall drop, and be forgiv'n. %. 
Devotion may be conſidered either as an exercile 
of publick or private prayers at ſet times and oc- 
caſions, or as a temper of the mind, a ſtate and 
diſpoſition of the heart, which is rightly affected 
with ſuch exerciſes. Lato on Chriſt's Perfettin, 

6. An act of reverence, reſpect, or ceremony, 

| Whither away ſo faſt ? 
pon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. 


Healer, 
lian, 
the ur 
Acti, xvii, 33. 
uſt expect, 
Denhay, 


Slaleſ}. 


. Strong affection ; ardent love; ſuch 2 


makes the lover the ſole property of tte 
perſon loved. | 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 
To my proceeding, if, with pure hcart's love, 
Immaculate devotion, holy thoughts, 
I tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
| | X Sbak(ſþ. 
He had a particular reverence for the perſon 
the king, and the more extraordinary devotion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to be 
' truſted with his education. Clarendon. 
8, Earneſtneſs ; ardour; eagerneſs. 
He ſeeks their hate with greater devotion tha 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing uw” 
done that may fully diſcover him their oppolite: 
ö E, : | Sho teſp 
9. Diſpoſal; power; ſtate of dependance on 
e INNS 
Arundel caſtle would keep that rich corner ai 
the country at his majeſty's devotion. = Clarends'+ 
Devo'TiOoNAL, d&-y&*-8h&-nil. adj. [from 
- devotion.]. . Pertaining to devotion ; 4 
nexed to worſhip ; religious. "Uo 


D E V 
| the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that di- [ 
N Uance and jun dure cf s, which 
I deſire to in holy offices, to be performed 
" with me. King Charles. 


The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eaſy rate, by a few de- 


' mure looks, with ſome devotional poſtures and gri- 
maces. A h South. 
Dzvo'TIOXAL1ST, d&-v&/-gh6-nal-lst. 1. /. 


[from devotion.) A man zealous without 
knowledge; ſuperſtitiouſly devout. | 


2 DEVO'UR, d&-vou'r. v. a. [devoro, Lat. 
1. To eat up ravenouſly, as a wild beaſt or 


animal of prey. 
We will ſay ſome evil beaſt hath devoured him. 
| Genefes. 
We ve willing dames enough: there cannot be 
That vulture in yon, to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, 
Finding it 15 inclin'd. 
. _ $0 looks the pent up lion o'er the wretch 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shakeſp. 


2. To deftroy or conſume with rapidity and 
violence. 

A fire devoureth before them, and behind them 

a flame burneth. - Joel, ii. 3. 
How dire a tempeſt from Mycenz pour 'd, 
Our plains, our temples, and our town devour'd; 
It was the waſte of war. Dryden. 
Notwithſtanding that Socrates lived in the time 
of this devouring peſtilence at Athens, he never 
caught the leaſt infection. Addiſon. } 
3. To ſwallow up; to annihilate. | 
He ſeem'd in ſwiftneſs to devour the way. Shak. 
Such a pleaſure as grows freſher upon enjoy- | 
ment; and though continually fed upon, yet is 
never devoured. South, 
Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. Dryd. 
4. To enjoy with — 

Longing they look, and gaping at the ſight, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. Dryd. 
Devo'urER, de- vou'-rür. 2. /. {from devour.) 

A confumer; he that devours; he that 
preys upon. | 
Rome is but a wilderneſs of tygers; | 
Tygers muſt prey, and Rome affords no prey | 
But me and mine: how happy art thou, then, 
From theſe devourers to be baniſhed! SA. 
Since thoſe leviathans are withdrawn, the leſſer 
. devourers ſupply their place: fraud ſucceeds to vio- 
| lence. Decay of Picty. 
Carp-and tench do beſt together, all other fiſh 
being devourers of their fpawn. Mortimer. 
DEVO UT, de-vou't. adj. [devotus, Lat.) 
1. Pious ; religious; devoted to holy duties. 
WMe muſt be conſtant. and devout in the worſhip 
of our God, and ready in all acts of benevolence 
to our neighbour. _ Rogers, 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. bk 
For this, with ſoul devout, he thank'd the god; 
And, of ſucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. Dryd. 
3- Expreſſive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark 
The ancient fire deſcends with all his train ; 


Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to heav'n. Milton, 


Dero'urLy, d&-vou't-l}. adv. {from devout.] 
Piouſly ; with ardent devotion; religiouſly. 


. Her grace roſe, and with modeſt S 
Came to the altar, where ſhe kneel'd — ſaint- 


Shakeſp. 


— 


1 like 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray d devoutly. 
ws Shakeſp. 
One of 'the wiſe men having a while attentively [| 
_ and devoutly viewed and contemplated this pillar | 
and croſs, fell down upon his face. Bacon. 
Fer twilights were more clear than our mid-day, 
She © devoutlier than moſt uſe to pray, Donne. 


o 


Vor. I. Ne XIII. 
* ell - ” 


— 


1 


DEW 


Think, O my ſoul, dewoutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou faw'ſt the wide extended deep | 

In all its horrors riſe! * Addiſon. 

To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without ex- 
prefling, ſo drvoutly as we ought to do, our de- 
pendance on the firſt. Atterbury. 

Dusk, dil's. 1. /. [more properly than 
deuce, Junius, from Dufius, the name of a 
certain ſpecies of evil ſpirits.) The devil: 
a ludicrous word. ; 

"Twas the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it; 
Well, the deuce take me if I ha'n't forgot it. 

Congreve. 

DevuTERO'GAMY, di-tEr-Og'-a-my. 1. J. ¶hec- 
re D. and an..] A ſecond marriage. Di. 

DEUTERONO'MY, dii-ter-0n'-6-my. 7. ſ. ¶deu- 
reg vf. ] The ſecond book of the law; 
the fifth book of Moſes. 

DEzUTERO'SCOPY, dU-tEr-O8'-kop-y. u. J. 
Laer ge- and cen. The ſecond inten- 
tion; the meaning beyond the literal ſenſe: 
not in uſe. 

Not attaining the deutereſcepy, or ſecond inten- 
tion of the words, they are fain to omit their con- 
ſequences, coherences, figures, or tropologies. 

Brown's Fulg. Err. 

DEW, d'. n. f. [deap, Sax. daga, Dut.] 
The moiſture upon the ground. 

Fogs which we frequently obſerve after ſun-ſet- 
ting, even in our hotteſt months, are-nothing but 
a vapour conſiſting of water; which vapour was 
ſent up in greater quantity all the foregoing day, 
than now 1n the evening : but the ſun then being 
above the horizon, taking it at the ſurface of the 
earth, and rapidly mounting it up into the atmo- 
ſphere, it was not diſcernible : the ſun being now 
gone off, the vapour ſtagnates at and near the 
earth, and ſaturates the air till it is ſo thick as to 
be eaſily viſible therein: and when at length the 
heat there is ſomewhat. further ſpent, which is 
uſually about the middle of the night, it falls down 
again ia dew, alighting upon herbs and other 

vegetables, which it cheriſhes, cools, and refreſhes. 
Woodward. 
Never yet one hour in bed 
Did 1 enjoy the golden die of leep, | 
But with his tim'rous dreams was ſtill awak' d. 
Shakeſp. 
That r IR bears'a bounteous mind, in- 
deed ; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 
His det falls ev'ry where. Shakeſp. 
She looks as clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Sha}. 
Deos and rain are but the returns of moiſt va- 
pours condenſed. | Bacon. 

Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, | 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope. 

To Dew, du”. v. a. {from the noun.] To | 
wet as with dew; to moiſten ; to bedew. | 

A trickling ſtream of balm moſt ſovereign, | 
And dainty dear, which on the ground till fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, 

As it had deed been with timely rain. F. Dueen, | 

With him pour we in our country's purge 
Each drop of us. | 
Or ſo much as it needs | | 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the weeds. : 

| | Shakeſp. | 
| Give me thy hand. 

That I may dew it with my mournful tears, Shas. 

He ceas'd; diſcerning Adam with ſuch joy 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in tears, 
Without the vent of words, which theſe he 


breath'd. Milton. 
Palemon above the reſt appears 
In ſable garments, dew'd with guſhing tears. 


In Gallick blood again 
He detus his reeking ſword, and ſtrows the ground 


Dryden. | 


D E M 


{ D:wBERRY, di'-ber-rF. 1. J. {from dew and 


berry.] AP 
Dewberries, as they ſtand here among the more 
delicate fruits, muſt be underſtood to mean raſ- 
berries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 
| Hanmer. 
Feed him with apricocks and detoberriet, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
Sbaleſp. 
DEwBES?PRE'NT, dU'-bE-sprent”. part. [dew 
and be/ſprent.] Sprinkled with dew. 
This evening late, by then the chewing flocks 
Had ta'en their ſupper on the ſavoury herb 
Of knot-graſs dewvb:/þrent, and were in fold, 
I ſat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove 
With flaunting honey-ſuckle. Milter. 
DRw- BURN ISC, duͤ-bür- ning. adj, {from 
dew and burning.] The meaning of this 
compound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes 
to the ſparkling of dew. 
He, now to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandiſhing his bright dewo-burning blade, 
Upon his creſted ſcalp fo ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Quces. 
DEe'wproP, di'-drop. u. ſ. {dew and drop.] 
A drop of dew which ſparkles at ſun-riſe. 
I muſt go ſeek ſome derwdrops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. Shateſp. 


A... lt — 


An hoſt © 
Innumerable as the ſtars of night, 
Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
| Impearls on ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry flower. Milton. 
Reſt, ſweet as dewdrops on the flow'ry lawns, 
When the ſky opens, and the morning dawns ! 
: Tickell. 
De'wLar, dui'-lap. 2. /. [from lapping or 
licking the dew.] 
I, The fleſh that hangs down from the throat 
of oxen, vv 
Large rowles of fat ahout his ſhoulders flung, 
And from his neck the double dew/ap hung. Addif. 
2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for a lip flaccid 
with age, in contempt. 
| And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 
And on the wither'd dezw/ap pour the ale. Shak. 
De/'wLayT, da -lapt. adj. [from dewlap:] 
Furniſhed with dewlaps. : 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Derolapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 
em 
Wallets of fleſh ? Shakeſp. 
The dewolapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 
De/w-worm, dü“-würm. 2. /. [from dew and 
aborm.] A worm found in dew. 

For the trout, the dew worm, which ſome call 
the lob worm, and the brandling, are the chicf. 
D' wr, dUu-F. adj. [from deww.] 

1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew. 
"4 From the earth a'dewy miſt - 
Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each + 
Plant of the field. Milton. 
Where two adverſe winds, * | 
Sublim'd from desen vapours in mid ſky 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the ruffled brine 
Roars ſtormy. + Phillips. 
2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. Er A 
The joyous day gan early to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her dewwy bed © 
Of aged Tithone gan herſelf to rear, | 
With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluſhing red. Spe- 
The bee with honied thigh, f 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 


With headleſs ranks, ' Phillips. 


Entice the det feathet d ſleep. Milton. 


3 U 


28 


— 


Dae xrxROUsLx, deks“-tẽ- rùs-Ix. adv. [from 


un them, aa to with all men to ſhare 
: _ | Auerbag. } keſpectively from one man unto another 


914 


Nis &wy locks diftil'd | 

| Milton. 
Beides the ſuccour which cold Ancien yields, | 
The rocks of Hernicus and fields. Dryden. 


DEX TER, dE&ks'-ttr. adj. Lat.] The right; 
not the left. A term uſed in heraldry. 
| My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this finiſter | 
Bounds in my fire's. | Shateſp. 
DEXTE'RITY, dEks-t&r-I-t$. . . [dexteri- 
AI, ] 
1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readineſs to 
attain ſkill; ſkill ; expertneſs, 
2. Readineſs of contrivance; quickneſs of 
expedient ; ſkill of management. 

His wiſdom, by often evading from perils, was 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver himſelf 
from dangers, when they preſſed him, than into 
a providence to prevent and remove them * off. 

acon. 

They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 
and dexterity. South. 

The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, 

make themſelves the national religion, and diſpoſe 
the church-revenues among their paſtors. Swif?. 
Dze'xTEROUS, dEks'-tE-rhs. adj. [dexter, Lat.) 
1. Expert at any manual employment; 

active; ready: as, a dexterous workman. 

For both their dext'rous hands the lance could 


wield, Pope 
2. Expert in management; ſubtle ; full of 
expedients. 


They confine themſelves, and are dexterous ma- 
nagers enough of the wares and products of that 
corner with which they content themſelves. Locle. 


dexterous.] Expertly ; ſkilfully ; artfully, 


The magiſtrate ſometimes cannot do his own 


- office dexterouſly, but by acting the miniſter, South, | 


But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dex?" roufly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden. 


Pz'xTRAL, deks'-tril. 44%. [dexter, Lat.] 


The right; not the left. 

As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould hinder 
the liver from enabling the dextru parts, we muſt 
not conceive it diffuſeth its virtue by mere irradia- 
tion, but by its veins and proper veſſels, Z 

SHER | Brown's Fulg. Err. 
DexTasLITY, déks-träl“-I-ty. 2. /. [from 
. dextral.) The ſtate of being on the right, 
not the left, fide. 
Ik there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſeth from a conſtant root in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other ani- 
mals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dextrality. 
TA 2 | Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Diane'res, di-4-be'-tis. n. [. [Nac adug.] A 


_ morbid copiouſneſs of urine; a fatal col- 


' Equation by the urinary paſſages. 
A increaſe of that ſecretion may accompany the 
« *peneralFcolliquations; as in fluxes, heQic ſweats 
and coughs, diabetes, and other conſumptions. 
YEA. 13 wit Derbam's Pbyſico- Theelogy, 
D14B0%.1CAL,. di-a-bol-i-kal. 2 adj. [from 
DraBo'L1Cx, di-4-bodl'-{k, [ diabolus, 
Lat.] Deviliſh ;- partaking of the qualities 
of the devil; impious ; atrocious ; nefari- 
ous ;, pertaining to the devil. 
IE in other beaſts obſerv'd, | | 
Doubt might beget of diabolick pow'r, 
Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute. Milton. 
Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful 1 
blood, and affectation of dominion by violence and | 
- oppreſſion, is a moſt diabolicat outrage upon the 
laws of God and Nature? . L" Eftrange, 
The pradliceof lying is a d:abolical exerciſe, and 
they that uſe it are the devil's children. Nay. 


_ 


Damned ſpirits muſt needs be all enyy, deſpair, | 
and rage; and have ſo much of a 4iabelical nature 


their miſery. 


y Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue's 


| I ſhalllay down ſome indiſputable marks of this 


ul man know very well, that the thirſt of | 
5 . lines, viz. the ſide and diagonal of a ſqugre, whereof 
the &agonal is an inch long, he may have the idea | 


DIA 


The ſyrup of poppies. 
D1aco'v eee . LNanvcurd.] 
The doctrine of ſounds. 


1. A tiara ; an enfign of royalty bound about 
the head of eaſtern monarchs, 
The ſacred diadem in pieces rent, 
And purple robe gored with many a wound. 


A liſt the coblers' temples ties, 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; 
From whence *tis plain the diadem, | 
That princes wear, derives from them. Stoift. 
2. The mark of royalty worn on the head; 

the crown, 
A crown, | 
Golden in ſhew, is but a wreath of thorns 
Brings dangers, troubles, cares and fleepleſs nights, 
To him who wears the r diadem. Milton. 
| Why ſhould he raviſh then that Jiadem - 
From your grey temples, which the hand of time 
Muſt ſhortly plant on his? 
Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 

And ſtopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a miſt before this radiant day. Reoſcom. 
DrapemED, dV'-4-demd. adj. [from diadem.] 

Adorned with a diadem; crowned. 

Not ſo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 


ſhrine, 
Her prieſtleſs muſe forbids the good to die, 
And opes the temple of eternity. 
D1/aDRoOM, di'-a-drom. 1. /. [a3;o4iw.] The 


time in which any motion is performed ; | 
the time in which a pendulum performs its | 


vibration, 
' Axgry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth of 
an inch, an inch one tenth af a philoſophical foot, 
a philoſophical foot one third of a pendulum ; 
whoſe diadroms, in the latitude of forty-five de- 
ces, are each equal to one ſecond of time, or a 
tieth of a minute. Locke. 
Dir REsis, di-E'-re-s[s. 2. J. [$a{zsoi;.}) The 
ſeparation or disjunction of ſyllables ; as 
aer. | : 
Diadxo's Trick, dh-àg-nòôs“-tIk. u. /. May]. 


guiſned from others. | 


vice, that whenever we ſee the tokens, we may 
conclude the plague is in the houſe: let us kear 
your diagnoſtics. Collier on Pride. 


One of our phyſicians proved diſappointed of | 


his prognoſticks, or rather diagnoflicks. 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
DIA/GONAL, di-ig'-&-nAl. adj. [Deywu-.] 


to divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 


and with ſome diſadvantage; the ſhortneſs being 


been more properly placed. upon the diagonal 
movers. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

All forts of ſtone compoſed of granules, will cut 
and rive in any direction, as well in a perpendicu- 
lar, or in a diagonal, as horizontally and parallel ro 
the ſide of the ſtrata, _ Woodward, 


D1ia"cONAL, di-lg-&-nll. n. /. [from the ad- 
jective.] A line drawn from angle to 
angle, and dividing a ſquare into equal 
parts. | 


When a man has in his mind the idea of two 


alſo of the diviſion of that 


line into a certain num- 
ber of equal parts. 4 


Locke.” 


D1a'GconaLLyY, di-3g-d-nal-y. adv. [from di- 


agonal.) In a diagonal direction. 


phers according to common acceptation, that is, 


DIACO/DIUM, di-4-k&/-dyum. 1. f D Nandbiev. ] 


DTADEM, dt-a-dEm, 2. /. [diadema, Lat.] 


Spenſer. | 


Detbew. | 


Pope. | 


| 


| 


A ſymptom by which a diſeaſe 1s diſtin- | 


Reaching from one angle to another, ſo as | 
The monſtroſity of the badger is ill- contrived, 
fixed unto the legs of one ſide, that might have | 


The right and left are not defined by philoſo- 


Di aGcRrAm, dt-a-grim, . / 


| 


Dracay'DIaTEs, di-i-gri-dits. 1. % 


2» 


* 


DYAL, di-a1. n. /. [diale, Skinner.) A 


D 


3 Language; ſpeech. 


— 


DIA 
conſtant ſite in each, as rough 


right in one, which, upon con 


athwart or diagonally unto the other ; but were (if. 


that ſhould be the 


ont or facing, ſtand, 


tinguiſhed according unto their aQiy; 
dominant locomotion, on the ns as Pre- 


Brown's V. 1g. Er- 


4 l [34 
delineation of geometrical wc; > A 
thematical feheme. 8 

Many a fair precept in poetry is lik 
demonſtration in the — Fad | ory — 
in the diagram, but failing in the gechanick 8 
ration. | 
| D 

Why do not theſe perſons make a GEES 
theſe cogitative lines and angles, and demonſtra: 
their properties of perception and appetite hs 
plainly as we know the other propertics of we 


angles and circles? . Bentley 


[from 
diagrydium, Lat.] Strong purgatives — 
with diagrydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates, mixed with tartar, or ſome acid. 
or rhubatb powder. Floyer, 


* lat 
marked with lines, where a hand or ym 
ſhows the hour. 

O, gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort : 


To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 


Though lite did ride upon a dia!'s point, 
S All ending at th' arrival of an hour. 
ä Shakeſp. Heary IV. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: 
we have no ſenſe of the accretive moticn of plants 
or animals; and the fly. ſhadow ſteals away upon 
the dial, and the quickeſt eye can diſcover no 
more than that · it is gone. Glanville, 
IAL-PLATE, di'-a-plat. 2. /. [dial and 
plate.) That on which. hours or. lines are 
marked.. | 

Strada tells us that the two friends, being each 
of them poſſeſſed of a- magnetical needle, made 
a kind of dial plate, inſcribing it with the four 
and twenty letters, in the ſame manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. Addiſon's Spectator. 
I'ALECT, di-A-IKkt. 2. /. LNA 


1. The ſubdiviſion of a language; as the 


Attic, Doric, Ionic, olic dialects. 
Style; manner of expreſſion. 

When themſelves do practiſe that whereof they 
write, they change their gia/e& ; and thoſe words 
they ſhun, as if there were in them ſome ſecret 
ſting.. Hooker, 


In her youth _ 

There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialec, 

Such as moves men, Shakeſp. Meafure far Meaſure. 

If the conferring of a kindneſs did not bind the 

perſon upon whom it was conferred to the re- 

turns of gratitude, why, in the univerſal diale#? 

of the world, are kindneſſes {till called obli pw ? 
cut. 


 DiaLE/cTiCArL,. di-A-Ikk-ti-kàl. adj. [from 


dialefick.) Logical; argumental. 

"Thoſe dialectical ſubtleties, that the ſchoolmen 
employ. about phyſiological myſteries, more de- 
clare the wit of him that uſes thent, than increale 
the knowledge of ſober lovers of truth, Bol.. 


DIALE'CTICK, di-4-18k'-tik. n. / [Rana] 


Logick ; the art of reaſoning. 


DYaLLiNG, df-AI-IHng. . ,. [from dial 


D 


— 


2 OT an 


% 


þ 


The ſciaterick ſcience 3. the knowledge of 
ſhadow ; the art of conſtructing dials on 
which the ſhadow may ſhew the hour. 


VALIST, dl-Al-Hst. n. . [from dial.) A 
conſtrucer of dials. 

Scientifick dialiſta, by the etrick conſidera- 
tions of lines, have found · out rules to mark out 
the irregular motion of the ſhadow in all * 

2 A " D14'LOGIST 


914 


. . 


 logue.) A ſpeaker in a dialogue or confe- 
— 4 writer of djalogucs 'S 14 

| d ” 4 . . e.. 
1 2 converſation between two 
or feigned. 


the two learned 


4 


kow Shakeſp. 
Oh, the impudence of this * ſex ! Laſci- 
vious dialogue innocent with you- 
" 8 Dryden Spanifo Friar. 
In eaſy dialogues 


is Fletcher's praiſe ; 
He mov d the Dryden. 


VALOGUE, dV-4-Ibge v. a. [from the 

* To diſcourſe with another; to 
* with thy ſhadow ? Shak, Timon. 

DiaLY'sis, di-3l-i-sis. 2. / [RANveig.) The 

figure in rhetorick by which ſyllables or 
words are divided. 

DIA METER, di-im'-&-thr. x. /. [da and 
Ulręe.] The line which, paſſing through 
the centre of a circle, or other curvilinear 
figure, divides it into equal parts. | 

The ſpace between th earth and the moon, ac- 
cording to Ptolemy, is ſeventeen times the dia- 
meter of the earth, which makes, in a groſs ac- 
count, about one hundred and twenty thouſand 
miles. | Raleigh. 

The bay of Naples is the moſt delightful one 
that I ever ſaw: it lies in almoſt a round figure 

ol about thirty miles in the diameter. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 

Dia/METRAL, di-im'-me-tral. adj. [from 
diameter.) Deſcribing the diameter; re- 
lating to the diameter. | 


Dia"METRALLY, di-4m'-mE-tril-F. adv. 
[from diametral.] According to the direc- 
tion of a diameter; in direct oppoſition, 

Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, dia- 
metrally oppoſed to profaneneſs and impiety of 
actions. Hammond. 

 Drame'TRICAL, di-im-mctt'-tri-kal. 44. 
[from diameter. ] | 

1. Deſcribing a diameter. 

2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 

The fin of calumny is ſet in a moſt diametrical 
oppoſition to the evangelical precept of loving 
our neighbours as ourſelves. Gov. of the Tongue. 


DiamE'TRICALLY, di-4m-met'-tri-kAl-F, 
adv. [from diametrical.] In a diametrical 
direction. | 
He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was 
diqmetrically againſt his conſcience and his honour, 
and, in rruth, his ſecurity. Clarendon. 
Thus intercepted in its paſſage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ſtratum diametrically, 
lides along the lower ſurface of it, permeating the 
— interval, which is betwixt the ſaid 
. denſe ſtratum and that which lies underneath it. - 
3 ' Woodward. 
Dranoxd, dY-mind, u. /. [diamant, Fr. 
| The diamond, the moſt valuable and hardeſt of 
all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureſt water; and is eminently. 
diſtinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances by its vi- 
vid ſplendour, and the brightneſs of its reflexions. 
It is extremely various in ſhape and ſize, being 
found in the greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the 
: ones extremely ſeldom met with. The 
largeſt ever known is that in the poſſeſſion of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
ſeventy-nine carats, and is computed to be worth 
feven hundred and ſeventy-nine thouſand two 
hundred and forty-four pounds. The diamond 
bears the force of the ſtrongeſt fires, except the 


concentrated ſolar rays, without hurt; and even | 


mind, but had not pow r to raiſe. | 


Acc — ̃ —— COPS - 


DIA 


unleſs directed to its weaker It bears a 

laſs houſe fire for many days, and if taken care- 
Fully out, and ſuffered to cool by degrees, is found 
as bright and beautiful as before; but if taken 


ſplit into two or three pieces. The places where 
we have diamonds are the Eaſt Indies and the Bra- 
ſils; and though they are uſually found clear and 
colourleſs, yet they are ſometimes lightly tinged 
with the colours of the other gems, by the mix- 
ture of ſome metalline particles. Hill on Foffls. 
Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner; 
Or, for the diamond, the chain you promis'd. 
| | Shateſp. 
I ſee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : 
thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. 
Shakeſp. 
The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior to 
all others in luſtre and beauty; as alſo in hard- 
neſs, which renders it more durable and laſting, 
and therefore much more valuable, than any 
other ſtone. Woodward. 
The diamond is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the ſtar that uſhers in the morn. Blackm. 
The lively mend drinks thy pureſt rays, 
Collected light, compact. Thomſon. 
DrYarASE, dV'-4-piz. n. .. [3:4 H.] A chord 
including all tones. The old word for 
diapaſon. See DIAPASON- 
And *twixt them both a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 


The ſweet numbers and melodious meaſures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 

And make a tuneful diapaſe of pleaſures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. 


Diary 4'soN, di-A-pà-zön. 2. .. [Na wacar,] 
Diapaſon denotes a chord which includes all 
tones: it is the ſame with that we call an eighth, 


or an octave; becauſe there are but ſeven tones 


or notes, and then the eighth is the ſame again 
with the firſt, Harris. 


It diſcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds 
into diapaſons, which is the return of the ſame 


ſound, | Bacon. 
Harſh din 


Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 


ſway'd 
In perfect diapaſon, whilſt they ſtood _. 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. Milton, 


Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſen ſwallows all. Craſba⁊v. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began; 5 
From harmony to harmony 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden. 


certain etymology.] 


_—_ the fineſt ſpecies of figured linen 
er damaſk. 


Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft ſilken twine ; | 
Nor any weaver, which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or in lyne, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
With this ſo curious net-work to compare. Spenſ. 
2. A napkin; a towel. 
Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shakeſp. 


To Drartr, dt'-4-piir. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
I. To variegate ; to diverlify ; to flower. 


— 


wron 


The ground he tre wd with flowers all along, 


| thatinlinitely fierceſt of all fires does it uo injury 


| 


And diaper'd like the diſcolour'd mead. 


haſtily out, it will ſometimes crack, and even 


4 


All which compacted made a good diapaſe. S penſ. 


Spenſer. 


To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion 


. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and other 


For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould 


| 


DTAPER, di'-4-par. . /. [diapre, Fr. of un- | 


l 


| 


1 


| 


ö 


| 


Seger. | 


DIA 


Flora uſed to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. 7 

Foreft. 


Howel's Vocal 
2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be bro- 
ken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for rea- 
ſon tells you, that your fold muſt cover ſome- 
what unſeen. Peacham on Drawing, 

D1iarHaANeiTyY, di-a-fi-n®-t$. n. ſ. [from 
dia page. Tranſparency; pellucidneſs ; 
power of tranſmitting light. 

Becauſe the outward coat of the eye ought ts 
be pellucid, to tranſmit the light, which, if the 
eyes ſhould always ftand open, would be apt to 
grow dry and ſhrink, and loſe their diaphaneity : 
therefore are the eyelids ſo contrived as often 

to wink, that ſo they may, as it were, glaze and 
varniſh them over with the moiſture they con- 
tain, Ray. 
Diar uA Nick, di-A-fin'-ik. adj. Ida and 
pa. ] Tranſparent ; pellucid ; having the 
power to tranſmit light. | 

Air is an element ſuperior, and lighter than 
water, through whoſe vaſt, open, ſubtile, diapha- 
nick, or tranſparent body, the light, afterwards 
created, eaſily tranſpired. | Raleigh. 

DIA'PHANOUS, dif-af-fi-nvs. adj. [3:4 and 
p$amw,] Tranſparent ; clear; tranſlucent ; 
pellucid ; capable to tranſmit light, | 

Ariſtotle calleth light a quality inherent or 
cleaving to a diaphanous body. Raleigh. 

When he had taken off the inſect, he found 
in the leaf very little and diapbanous eggs, exactly 
like to thoſe which yet remained in the tubes of 
the fly's womb. Ray. 

D1arHoORE'TICK, di-A-f6-rit'-Ik. adj. [Ra- 
porn r.] Sudorifick ; promoting a dia- 
phoreſis or perſpiration ; cauſing ſweat. - 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is 
ſomething that will provoke ſweating. Matte. 

Diaphoreticks, or promoters of perſpiration, help 
the organs of digeſtion, becauſe the attenuation 
of the aliment makes it perſpirable. Arbutbzet, 


Dr ayHRAGH, di-i-frim. n. /. [dpgayue,] 

I. The midriff which divides the upper ca- 
vity of the body from the lower. 

2. Any diviſion or partition which divides a 
hollow body. 

It conſiſts of a faſciculus of bodies, round, z- 
bout one ſixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, 
and parted into numerous cells by means of dia- 
phragms, thick ſet throughout the whole length of 


the body. Woodward on F:ſfil. 


* 


| DIARRHOE'A, di=r-r#-4, ». . Lade 


A flux of the belly, whereby a perſon fre- 
quently goes to ſtool, and is cured either 
by purging off the cauſe, or reſtringing the 
wels. Quincy. 
During his diarrbea I healed up the fontanels. 
Wiſeman. 

DiarrHor'TtICE, di-kr-rit'-ik. adj. [from 
diarrhea.) Promoting the flux of the belly; 
ſolutive ; purgative. 

Millet is diarrbæticl, cleanſing, and uſeful in 
diſeaſe; of the kidneys, Aruba. 

DrAxv, di'-a-ry. 2. /. [diarium, Lat.] An 
account of the tranſaQions, accidents, and 
obſervations of every day; a journal. 

In ſea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
ſeen but ſky and ſea, men make diaries; but, in 
land-travel, wherein ſo much is to be obſcrved, 

I go on in my intended #ary. Tatler. 

D14'sTOLE, di-as'-t6-1E. 1 Hagan] ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 

ſyllable is made long. 6 

1. The dilation of the heart. 

The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcib 
| bending of a ſpring, and the diaffil its fly ing out 
2 gain to its n Rate. Kay on the Crration. 
302 ann 
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D14a'sTYLEs di-4s'-t$1, Ca, and cin a pil- 


Diss, dib'l. 1. , [from dipfe!, Dut. a 


Dias rovE, dlb“-stön. 2. / A little ſtone 


Daca'ciTyY, dkàs“sl- ty. 1. /. [dicacitas, Lat.] 
Di#. 


Dr'ce-nox, df's-boks. u. /. [dice and box.] 


from dit for do it. 


: 


= 


che deſign which you have in view, always de- 


* . 


to be; virtuous enough; ſwore little; diced not 
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DIC 


lar-] A ſort of edifice, where the pillars 
- and at ſuch a diſtance from one another, 
that three diameters of their thickneſs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 
Diarz'ss EKON, di-à-tés-se-rön. 1. /. [of 
da, and rica four.] An interval in mu- 
fick, compoſed of one greater tone, one 
leſſer, and one greater ſemitone ; its pro- 
rtion being as four to three. It is called, 

in muſical compoſition, a perfect fourth. 
| Harris. 
D1aTo'/Nn1Ck, di-A-tön“-Ak. [of harw®-.] The 
ordinary ſort of muſick which proceeds by 
different tones, either in aſcending or de- 
Tcending. It contains only the two greater 
and leſſer tones, and the greater ſemi-tone. 
Harris. 
D1azz/uTiCk Tone, di-i-zft'-tic tòõnꝰ. of a and 
U ] In the ancient Greek muſick, diſ- 
Joined two fourths, one on each fide of it; 
and which, being joined to either, made a 
fifth. This is, in our muſick, from A to B. 
They allowed to this diazeutich tone, which is 
dur La, Mi, the proportion of nine to eight, as 


being the unalterable difference of the fifth and 


fourth. Harris. 
ſharp point, Skinner ; from dabble, Funius.] 
A ſmall ſpade; a pointed inſtrument with 
which the gardeners make holes for plant- 
ing. : 
ough cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 

| and ſpade, . | 

By line and by level trim garden is made. 
| Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 


which children throw at another ſtone. 
have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours to- 

gether, and take abundance of pains, to be expert 

at dibftones. Locle. 


Pertneſs; ſaucineſs. 


DICE, des. 2. /. The plural of die. See Dix. 
It is above a hundred to one againſt any parti- 
cular throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet 


of faces with four cubical dice, becauſe there are | 


ſo many ſeveral combinations of the ſix faces of 
four dice : now, after you have caſt all the trials 
but one, it is ſtill as much odds at the laſt remain- 
ing time, as it was at the firſt. Bentley. 


To Dicgzdt's. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
game with dice. | 
J was as virtuouſly given as a gentleman need 


: 


above ſeven times a week. © Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 


The box from which the dice are thrown. 


What would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the ſpark-/| 


ler. ſhaking her. elbow for a whole night toge- 
ther, and thumping the table with a dice-box ? 
>, + ANA Addiſ. Guard. 


D1'cnn, dx. sür. 1. J. [from dice. ] A player at 


dice; à gameſter. 
They make marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers* oaths. Sbaleſd. Hamlet. 
Dien, det. This word ſeems corrupted 


.. Rich men fin, and I eat root: : 
Much good gich thy good heart, Apemantus. 
25 | Shateſp. Tim. 


Dicao'ronr, di-kdt'-tdm-F, Rn. ſ. NMH. 


Diſtribution of ideas by pairs. 

Some perſons have diſturbed the order of na- 
ture, and abuſed their readers by an affectation of 
dichotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c. Let 
the nature of the ſubject, conſidered together with 


6 


termine the number of parts into which you di- 


r 


| i» A magiſtrate of Rome made in times of 


| 1. The office of dictator. | 


DIC 

Di'crttxs, dik'-klnz. A kind of adverbial | 

exclamation, importing, as it ſeems, much 

the ſame with the devil; but I know not 
whence derived, 

Where had you this pretty weathercock ?—— 

I cannot tell what the dichens his name is my 

huſband had him of. Sh. Merry Wives of Wind/. 

What a dickens does he mean by a trivial fum ? 

But ha'n't you found it, Sir?  Congr. Old Bach. 

D1'cxER. of Leather, dik/-er Ov' leth'-ur. 2. /. 

[dicra, low Lat.] Ten hides, Did. 


To DTCTATE, dik'-tit. v. a. [dicto, Lat.] 
To deliver to another with authority; to 
declare with confidence. | 

The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 
And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray ; 
Such, and not nobler, in the reaims above, 
My wonder dictates is the dome of Jove. 


Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, 
or by men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be 
believed with full aſſurance. Watts. 


D1i'cTATE, dik'-tit. n. . [difatum, Lat.] 
Rule or maxim delivered with authority; 
preſcription ; preſcript. | 

Thoſe right helps of art, which will ſcarce be 
found by thoſe who ſervilely confine themſelves 
to the difates of others. Locle. 

I credit what the Grecian dictates ſay, 

And Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills convey. 
Prior, 
Then let this difate of my love prevail. 
| Pope's Od. 

D1icTA'T1ON, dik-tY-shiin. u. /. [from dictate. 
The act or practice of dictating or preſcrib- 
ing. ä Did. 

DICT A'TOR, dlk-tà'-tör. 2. / [Lat.] 


exigence and diſtreſs, and inveſted with ab- 
ſolute authority. 
Kind dictators made, when they came home, 
Their vanquiſh'd foes free citizens of Rome. 
. Walter. 
Julius with honour tam'd Rome's foreign foes ; 
But patriots fell, ere the di&ator roſe. Prior. 
2. One inveſted with abſolute authority, 
Unanimous they all commit the care 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great dict᷑ator. Milton. 
3. One whoſe credit or authority enables 


others. | 

Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man over 
| another, to have the authority to be the difator 
of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable truths. 
Locke; 
That riches, honours, and outward ſplendour, 
ſhould ſet up perſons for dictators to all the reſt 
of mankind, is a moſt ſhameful invaſion of the 
right of our underſtanding. Watts. 
DicTATO'RIAL, \AMk-ta-to'-rfal. adj. [from 
dictatar.] Authoritative ; confident ; dog- 

matical ; overbearing, 
A young academick often dwells upon a jour- 
nal, or an obfervator that treats of trade and po- 


praiſe of the author. Waits. 
DicTAa'/TORSH1P, dik-tY-tar-ship, u. / [from 
diftator.] © | | 


This is the ſolemneſt title they can confer un- 
der the princedom, being indeed a kind of, dicta- 
to. ſbip. Molton. 

2. Authority; inſolent confidence. 


tea in the wrong. 
4 Dryden. 
Di'crAruxk, dik-tà“-tshür. 2. /. [difatura, 

Lat.] The office of à dictator; dictator- 


erciſed by Lucretius, though 


liticks in a dictatorial ſtile, and is laviſh in the | 


This is that perpetual dictatonſbip which is ex- 


þ 


Pope's Od. | 


him to direct the conduct or opinion of | 


ſhip. Did. 


vide „„ be ada 


» 
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| DIE 
Di'criox, dik'-shin, . J. Ldiction "I 
Lat.] Style; language; expre 1 5 dic 


There appears in every part of his 7.5; 
expreſhon, a kind of noble and bold — "oo be 


D1'cTionARy, dik-shö-nér- 5. », / 4 
rium, Lat.] A book containing the bens, 
of any language in alphabetical order wi N 
explanations of their meaning; a lexic G 
a vocabulary ; a word-book. MY 

Some have delivered the polity of fir 
left an account that they nand 1 ge 2 wa, 
ſpells, and conjurations ; that they are afraid, \f 
letters and characters, notes and daſhes which 
ſet together, do ſignify nothing; and not 5 
the dicti nary of man, but in the ſubtler e 
lary of Satan. | Brown's; V Dar 3 TE 

Is it ſuch a fault to tranſlate ſimulacra mane? 
I ſee what a good thing it is to have a good (2. 
tholick dictianary. : Stilling 15 N 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection f 
men; a dictionary, or nomenclature, is a collec. 
tion of words. ä 


| Mut,, 

Dip, of do, did“. (did, Sax.) | 
t. The preterite of 4s. 

Thou canſt not ſay I dit. Shak/z, 


What did that greatneſs in a woman's mind? 
Ilt lodg'd, and weak to act what it deſign'd. 
Dry, 
2. The ſign of the preter - imperfect tenſc, or 
perfect, 
When did his pen on learning ſix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underſtand ? Dey lr. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, 1 
did really love him. 

DiDa'CTICAL,di-dak'-ti-k41. ) adj. [MMC th} 

DiDaA'cTiCKk, di-dak'-tik. | Preceptive; 
giving precepts ; as a didaick poem is 2 
poem that gives rules for ſome art ; as the 
Georgicks. 

The means uſed to this purpoſe are part!y 4. 
dactical, and partly protreptical; demonſtrating the 
truth of the goſpel, and then urging the profel- 
ſors of thoſe truths to be ſtedfaſt in the faith, and 
to beware of infidelity, Ward on Infid:liy, 

Di'parpER, di-dAp-pur. 2. /. [from .] A 
bird that dives into the water. 

DipascA'tick, di-dis'-ki-lik. adj, Cd cua- 
e.] Preceptive ; didactick ; giving pre- 
cepts in ſome art. | 

I found it neceſfary to form ſome ſtory, and give 
a kind of body to the poem: under what ſpecies it 
may be comprehended, whether didaſcalick or he- 
roick, I leave to the judgment of the criticks. Pri:r, 


To Dr'pDER, did'-dEr. v. a. [diddern, Teut. 
zittern, Germ.] To quake with cold; to 
ſhiver. - A provincial word. Skinner, 


Dips r, did'st. The ſecond perſon of the pre- 
ter tenſe of do. See DID). 
Oh laſt and beſt of Scots! who dio maintain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. Dry. 


Dipv'cTioN, di-dic'-shin. . /. Ldiductio, 
Lat.] Separation by withdrawing one part 
from the other. | 

He ought to ſhew what kind of ſtrings they are, 
which, though ſtrongly faſtened to the inſide of the 
receiver and ſuperficies of the bladder, muſt draw 
as forcibly one as another, in compariſon of thoſe 
that within the bladder draw fo as to hinder the 
diduction of its ſides. Boyle, 


To DIE, dy. v. a. [deax, Sax. a colour.] To 


tinge ; to colour; to ſtain. _ 
; So much of death her,thoughts | 
Had entertain'd, as died her cheeks with pale. 
| Milton. 
All white, a virgin ſaint ſhe ſought the {kies; 
For marriage, though it ſullics not, it dies. 44. 
Die, dy'. 2. /. {from the verb.] Colour; tinc- 


ture; ſtain; hue acquired, le 
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” . me nothing + 

—— for that die 

ſt part black. 

Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
| We have dainty wary. of feathers of wonderful 
excellent dies, and many. 

* W. Bacn's New Atlantis. 
Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 

And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night: 

Fon heav'n itſelf receives another die, 

When wearied animals in lumbers lie 

Of midnight eaſe; another, when the grey | 

Of morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. Dry. 

Ir is ſurprizing to ſce the images of the mind 
ſtamped upon the aſpect; to ſee the cheeks take 
the die of the paſſions, and appear in all the co- 

lours of thought. Collier of the Aſpect. 

To Dit, di“. v. n. [deadian, Sax. ] | 

1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into ano- 
ther ſtate of exiſtence. 

Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood; and it 
grie ves me not to die, but it grie ves me that thou 
art the murtherer. 8 Sidney. 

Nor did the third his conqueſts long ſurvive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. Adiiſ. Ov. 

Oh let me live my own, and die ſo too ! |; 
EF To live and die is all I have to do. Denham. 
2. To perith by violence or difeaſe. | 

The dira only ſerved to confirm him in his farſt 
opinion, that it was his. deſtiny to die in the enſu- 
ing combat. N Dryden. 

Talk not of life or ranſom; he replies; 
Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: 
In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 
But leaft the ſons of Priam's hateful race; 
Die then, my friend ! what boots it to deplore ? 
'The great, the good Patroclus is no more ! 
He, far thy better, was foredoom'd to die; | 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality? | 

| = Pope's Homer. 
3. It has by before an inſtrument of death. 


+98 5 
. To plead mine * 
Which makes my whit 


* 


Their young men ſhall die by the ſword : their | 


ſons and daughters ſhall die by famine. 
4. Of before a diſeaſe. 

They often come into the world clear, and with 
the appearance of ſound bodies: which, notwith- 
ſtanding, have been iofected with diſeaſe, and have 
die of it, or at leaſt have been very infirm. 

; Wiſeman. 
XX 5. For commonly before a privative, and of 
before a poſitive cauſe : theſe prepoſitions 
arc not always truly diſtinguiſhed. 
At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz'd ; 
Art laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 

And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 
And ſhuns it ſtill, altho for thirſt ſhe die. Davies. 

He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirſt. Addi/. 

. Hipparchus being paſlionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped and 
died of his fall. Addiſon. 

6. To be puniſhed with death. | 7 
If Lie for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the 
king my old maſter muſt be relieved. | 
7 KEE Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
What is the love of our neighbour ?— 
he valuing him as the image of 
whom Chriſt died. | | 
= 7. To be loſt; to periſh ; to come to nothing. 
3 How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 
Of forrieſt fancies your companion making, 
Uling thoſe thoughts which ſhould indeed have de 
der”, _ — think on. * + Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
I any ſovereignty, on account of his property, 
had been veſted in Adam, which in 
was not, it would have died with him. Locke. 
F Whatever pleaſure any man may take in ſpnead- 
ing whiſpers, he will find greater ſatisfaction by 
letting the ſecret-die within his own breaſt. Spec. 
8. To fink; to faint. bf © ns 8 
His heart died within him, and he became as a 


Ferem. 


= 


. 


o 


God, one for 


Hammond, | 
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5. Un theology. ] To periſh eve 
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So long as God ſhall live, ſo long ſhall the damned 


dis. Hakewill on Providence. 
10. To languiſh with pleaſure or tenderneſs. 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. . 1* Pope, 
Ir, To vaniſh. | 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Shakeſp. 
The ſmaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die away 
and diſappear, amidſt the brightneſs that ſurrounds 
them; but a blot of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade 
on all the other beauties, and darkens the whole 
character, Addiſon's Spectator. 


12. {In the ſtyle of lovers.) To languiſh with 
affection. | 

The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatler. 

13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it bringeth 
forth much fruit. Jobn. 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
Dix, dy. . J. pl. dice. Ide, Fr. dis, Welſh.] 
t. A ſmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to fix, which gameſters 
throw in play. 
Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good ſtudent 
from his book, and it is wonderful. Sbaleſp. 
have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. 
Shateſp. Rich. III. 

He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall 

fall, as perſectly as if they were already caſt. South, 
2. Hazard; chance. | 

Eftſoons his cruel hand Sir Guyon ſtaid, 
Temp'ring the paſſion with adviſement flow, 

And muſt'ring might on enemy diſmay'd ; 
For th' equal die of war he well did know. Fairy ©. 

So both to battle fierce arranged are ; 

In which his harder fortune was to fall 

Under my ſpear : ſuch. is the die of war. Fairy ©. 

Thine is th* adventure, thine the victory: 

Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee. Dry. 
3. Any cubick body. | | 

Young creatures have learned ſpelling of words 
by having them paſted upon little flat tablets or 
dies. . | | Watts. 

DiE, dy'. n./. plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed in 
coinage, _. 7 

Such variety of dies made uſe of by Wood in 
ſtamping his money, makes the diſcovery of coun- 
terfeits more difficult. Swift, 


DER, dV/-ar. u. . [from die.] One who 
follows the trade of dying; one who dies 
clothes. | | 

The fleece, that has been by the dier ſtain'd, 
Never again its native whiteneſs gain'd, Waller. 

There were ſome of very low rank and profeſ- 
ſions who acquired great eſtates: coblers, diers, 
and ſhoemakers gave publick ſhows to the people. 
D3 1 Arbuibnot on Coins. 

DET, d?-&t. 3. /. [dizta, low Lat. Nara.) 

1. Food; provifions for the mouth; victuals. 
They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or cu- 

rioſity of diet, than to maintain life. Raleigh, 

Time may come, when men | 
With angels may participate; and find | 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare, Milton. 
No part of git, in any ſeaſon, is ſo healthful, ſo 
natural, and ſo agreeable to the ſtomach, as good 
and well-ripened fruits. Temple. 
Milk appears to. be a proper diet for human bo- | 
dies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoided ; 
but not where the canals are obſtructed, it being 
void of all ſaline quality. Arbuthaot. 

2. Food regulated by the rules of medicine, 

for the prevention or cure of any diſeaſe. 
I commend rather ſome diet for certain ſeaſons, 


— 


than frequent uſe of phyſick; for thoſe diets alter | 


Vacon. 
i 


| 


| 


DIF 


I reſtrained myſelf to ſo regular n diet, as to eat 
fleſh but once a day, and little at a time, without 
ſalt or vinegar, Temple. 
3. Allowance of proviſion. 
For his diet, there was a continual diet given 
him by the king. Feremiab, 
To Dir, df-Et. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To feed by the rules of medicine. 
She diets him with faſting every day, 
The ſwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made him pray both early and cke late. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shew a while like fcarſul war, 
To diet rank minds ſick of happineſs, | 
And purge th” obſtructions which begin to ſtop 
Our very veins of life. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
He was not taken well; he had not din'd ; 
The veins unfill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyantes of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than in our prieſtlike faſts; therefore lll watchhim 
Till he be died to my requeſt, Shakeſp. Coriol. 
I will attend my huſband, be his nurſe, 
Diet his ſickneſs; for it is my office, Shakeſp. 
 Henceforth my early care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe ; 
Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature ** 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. 
Milton. 
We have lived upon expedients, of which no 
country had leſs occaſion : we have dieted a healthy 
body into a conſumption, by plying it with phyſick 


inſtead of food. Swift, 
2. To give food to. 
I'm partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
Hath leapt into my ſeat. Shakeſp. Othello, 


3. To board; to ſupply with diet. 
To DiE T, diet. v. 7. 
1. To cat by rules of phyſick. 
2. To eat; to feed. 
I join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet. Milton. 


D1'tT-DRINK, di'-tt-drink. 2. /½ [diet and 
drink.) Medicated liquors ; drink brewed 
with medicinal ingredients. | 
Ihe obſervation will do that better than the 
lady's diet-drinks, og apothecary's medicines. Locle. 


„ 


D1'zT, dt-et. x. /. from dies, an appointed 
day, Sinner; from diet, an old German 
word ſignifying a multitude, Junius.] An 
aſſembly of princes or eſtates, 

An emperor in title without territory, who can 
ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, or aſ- 
ſembly of the eſtates of many free princes, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal. | . * Raleigh. 

DIE TARL, dV-Et-ti-ry. adj. [from diet.] Per- 
taining to the rules of diet. Did. 

Di“ ETER, df-et-tür. . /. [from diet.] One 
who preſcribes rules for eating; one who 
prepares food by medicinal rules. 

He ſauc'd 6ur broth as Juno had been ſick, 
And he her dieter, + Shakeſp. Cymltline. 

D1ETE'T1CAL, df-E-tEt'-kAL 2 adj. Narr. ] 

DiETE'TICK, di-E-tEt'-Ik. Relating to 
diet; belonging to the medicinal cautions 

about the uſe of food. | | 

He received no other counſel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dicteticalcau- 

tion, and ſuch as culinary preſcription might have 

. afforded 2 e Brown's Vulg. Err. 

This Book of Cheyne's became the ſubject of 
converſation, and produced even ſects in the di- 

 etetick philoſophy. Arbuthnot on Aliments, Pref. 

2% DIFFER, dif -für. v. u. Ldiſero, Lat.) 

I. To be diſtinguiſhed. from; to have pro- 

perties and qualities not the ſame with 

„ e ee Mn 7.5 


- 
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3. The diſproportion between one thing and 


1 ſpoil. N 50 i 
4. Diſpute; debate; quarrel ; controverſy. 


- _ That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? 


DIF 


| - If the pipe be x little wet on the infide, it will | 


rr. 


Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern ; 
What virtues grow from 1 and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute. Add. Cato. 

The ſeveral parts of the ſame animal differ in 
their qualities, | Arbuthnot. 

2. To contend ; to be at variance, | 

A man of judgment ſhall ſometimes hear 1gno- 
rant men difer, and know well within himſelf that 
thoſe which ſo differ mean one thing, and yet they 
themſelves never agree. Bacon. 
| Here uncontroll'd you may in judgment fit ; 
We'll never differ with a crowded pit. Rowe. 

$- To be of a contrary opinion. 

In things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and no 
ingredients of -our faith, it is free to differ from 
one another in our opinions and ſentiments. 

Burnet”s X 

There are certain meaſures to be kept, which 
may leave a tendency rather to 12 than to irritate 
thoſe who differ with you in their ſentiments. 

| | | Addiſon's Freebelder. 

Others di er with me about the truth and reality 
of theſe ſpeculations. : Cheyne. 

DEST CLEPESs dif- fe- rèns. 1. /. [differentia, 

. Lat. g | 

x. State of being diſtin from ſomething ; 
contraricty to identity. 

Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 

* difference between cuſtoms of the church doth no 


| 


harm. . Hooker. 
2. The quality by which. one differs from 
another. 


This nobility, or dirence from the vulgar, was 
not in the beginning given to the ſucceſſion of 
blood, but to the ſucceſſion of virtue. 

Thus, born alike, from virtue firſt began 
The dif” rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 

Hie claim'd no title from deſcent of blood; 

But n . 
den. 

Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety 
that is to be found in nature, yet it is not conve- 
nient to conſider every difference that is in things, 
and divide them into diſtin& claſſes under every 
ſuch difference. Locke, 


another, caufed by the qualities of each. 
You ſhall ſee great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia-and your Sicilia. 
Oh the ſtrange 4iference of man and man! 

To thee a woman's ſervices are due; 

My fool uſurps my body. 
Here might be ſcen a great difference between | 
men practiſed to fight,.and men accuſtomed only 
| Hayward. 
| 
| What was the difference ? | 
Alt was a contention in publick. Shak. Cymb. 
lle is weary of his life, that hath a diference with | 
_ © nay of them, and will walk abroad after 2 
* | | andys. 
Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there ſhould be ſuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the only 
means of ending dieren ms. Tillogſon. 
6. Diſtinction. | | Þ 4; 
Our conſtitution does not only make a difference 
between the guilty and the innocent, but, even 


: 


| | ; Shakeſp. 

5. A logical diſtinQon- - | 5 
"rence; and com- 
monly, by amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanch the 


Raleigh, 


Shateſp. K. Lear. | 


] 
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| 


| 
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Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
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| 


guilty, between ſuch as are more or} 


| 


* 
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9: Diſtin& kind. 


DIF 


Henry had the title of ſovereign, yet did not 


put thoſe things in execution which are the true 
marks and /iferences of ſovereignty, Davies. 


. - This is notoriouſly known in ſome differences of 
brake or fern. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


To DYFFERENCE, dif-f&-rbns. v. a. {from 
the noun.] To cauſe a difference; to make 
one thing not the ſame as another, 

Moſt are apt to ſeek all the differences of letters 

in thoſe articulating motions ; whereasſeveral com- 

© binations of letters are framed by the very ſame 
motions of thoſe organs which are commonly ob- 
ſerved, and are djferenced by other concurrent 
cauſes. Holder. 
Graſs differenceth a civil and well cultivated re- 
gion from a barren and deſolate wilderneſs. Ray. 


We ſee nothing that differences the courage of | 


Mneſtheus ſrom that of Sergeſthus. 
| - Pope's Efſay en Homer. 
Dr'FFERENT, dif'-f&-rtnt. adj. [from differ.) 
t. Diſtinct; not the ſame. | 
There are covered gallerigs that lead from the 
palace to five different — Addiſon on Italy. 
2. Of o qualities. | | 
| he Britons change 
Sweet native home for unaccuſtom'd air, 
And other climes, where dif rent food and ſoil 
Portend diſtempers. - Shilips, 
3. Unlike; diſſimilar. WI. 
Neither the ſhape of faces, nor age, nor the 
colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any more 
than the hair; becauſe men are as different from 


each other, as the regions in which they are born | 


are different. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 


Happineſs conſiſts in things which produce plea- 


ſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which cauſe any 
pain: now theſe, to different men, are very different 
things. = Locke. 


| DiryERe'NTIALMetbod, df. E rn-shal math“ 


ad, is applied to the doctrine of infinite- 
ſimals, or infinitely ſmalFquantities, called 
the arithmetick of fluxions. It conſiſts in 
deſcending from whole quantities to their 
_ Infinitely ſmall differences, and comparing 
together theſe infinitely ſmall differences, of 


what kind ſoever they be: and from thence | Dr'FF1DENCE, dif-fi-dens. u. 92 [from diffide.) 


it takes the name of the diFerential calculus, 
or analyſis of infinitefimals. Harris. 
Dr FFERENTLY, dlf-fẽ-rènt- ly. adv. [from 
different.) In a different manner. þ 
He may conſider how differently he is affected by 
the ſame thought, which preſents itſelf in a great 
writer, from what he is when he finds it delivered 
by an ordinary genius. Addiſon. 
Dr'FFERINGLY, dif'-fer-Ing-lf. adv. [from 
differing.) In a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a ſurface 
may remit the light ſo diferingly, as to vary a co- 
lour. © | | Boyle. 
DIFFYCIL, dif*-fi-sI1. adj. [difficilis, Lat.] 
t. Difficult ; hard; not eaſy ; not obvious. 
Little uſed. K | 
That that ſhould give motion to an unwieldy 


bulk, which itſelf hath neither bulk nor motion, 


is of as difficil apprehenſion as any myitery in na- 
ture, „ f Glanville : Scegſis. 
Latin was not more difficil, | 


2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perſuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope &ifficil in granting 
the diſpenſation, doth uſe it as a principal argu- 
ment, concerning the king's merit, that he had 
A none of thoſe deniers which had been le- 

vied by popes in England. Bacon. 
DieFrci,xegss, dif-fl'-sl-nls. 2. [from dif 


_ ficit,) Difficulty to be perſuaded ; incom- | 
pliance ; impracticability. A word not in | 


uſe but .. g 2 * 
: There be hat in their nature do not affect 


#. Evidences of diſtinRtion ; differential marks, | tr good of other; the er or of maligniy | 
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Than to a blackbird 'tis to whiſtle. Hudibros. | 
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turneth but to a crofſneſs, or frow 

neſs to oppole, or difficilneſ;, or the le 

deeper ſort, to envy and mere miſchief, Fn 
DIF'FICULT, Q&If-fi-k &1t 47. LA: na ee 
1. Hard; not eafy ; not facil. (difficilis Lat.) 


It is d cult in the eyes of this pe 
2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. people. Zactar, 


3. Hard to pleaſe ; pecviſſi; moroſe. 


Dr eFicuLTLY, dif-fl-kült-lzy. 44 
Len. Hardly; * TIO x : (rom; 
man, w ways indulged hi 8 
full enjoyment of his — ay will 28 - 2 
ſuaded to think any methods unjuſt tha r 
continue it. " Rogers", =D 
Drrricurrx, dif-fl-kal-ty. »./. from 42 7 
Keult 3 difficults, Fr.] 1 
te s contrariety to eaſineſs or fac. 

y. 

The religion which, by this covenant, we & 
gage ourſelves to obſerve, is a work of labour ar 
a feuliy; a ſervice that requires our greateſt cars 
and attention. Rigers 

2. That which is hard to accompliſh; tu 
Which is not caſy. 

They miſtake difficulties for impoſſibilities: 1 
pernicious miſtake certainly ; and the more per- 
nicious, for that men are ſeldom convinces of ir 
till their convictions do them no good. Sag, 

3. Diſtreſs; oppoſition. 

Thus, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat; 

Thus gifficultiesprove a ſoul legitimate] y great. DH 
4. Perplexity in affairs; uncafineſs of cir. 
cumſtances. 

They lie under ſome difficulties by reaſon of the 
emperor's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden their 
manufactures. Addiſon on Ita. 

5. Objection ; cavil. 

Men ſhould conſider, that raiſing di fell 
concerning the myſteries in religion, cannot wike 
them more wiſe, learned, or virtuous. Sift 

To DIFFT'DE, dif-fi'd. v. n. [difido, Lat.] To 

diſtruſt; to have no confidence in. 

With hope and fear 

The woman did the new ſolution hear : 

The man diſide, in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. 


Dryden, 


I. Diſtruſt; want of confidence in others, 
No man almoſt thought himſelf ſecure, and 
men durſt ſcarce commune or talk one with aro- 
ther; but there was a general difidence every 
where. | Bacon's Henry VII. 
| You have brought ſcandal 
To Iſrael, difidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver. | Milton's Agmiſt:, 
2. Doubt; want of confidence in ourſelves. 
If-the evidence of its being, or that this 15 ts 
true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs, our aſſent 
can reach no higher than an aſſurance or difidexct 
ariſing from the more or leſs apparent probability 
of the proofs. - | Locks 
Be filent always when you doubt your ſenſe; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming __ 


-  Whatſoever atheiſts think on, or whatſceve! 
they look on, all do adminiſter ſome reaſons {ot 
ſuſpicion and diffdence, leſt poſſibly they ma; de 
in the wrong; and then it is a fearful thing te 
fall into the hands of the living God. Bug. 

Di'rrib gur, dif-fl. dent. adj. [from diffide. 
. Diſtruſtful; doubting others. 
| Be not diffident 

Of wiſdom ; ſhe deſerts thee not, if thou : 

- Diſmiſs not her, when moſt thou need'lt * 


Pliny ſpeaks of the Seres, the ſame people with 
the Chineſe, as being very ſhy and difflen 
their manner of dealing. Arb a 
2. Doubtful of an event, uſed of things 

un certain | 1a 


— 
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bir 


r really fo difadext of it, 28 to let it lie 7 


| by me theſe two years, juſt as you-now ſee N. 
pt ful of himſelf; not confident. 


3 _ not ſa confident of my own ſufficiency, as 


dent of elf, as brutiſhly to 

22 land 2 ay Charles. 
Diſtreſs makes the humble heart . 
4, DIFFI'ND, dif-flnd“. v. 4. [diffindo, Lat.) 
To cleave in two; to ſplit. Die. 
pirrrsston, dlf-fleh“ un. 2. /. [diffiffo, Lat] 
The act of cleaving or ſplitting-. Did. 
DieFi.arIon, dlf-fia-shün. =. ( [difflare, 
Lat.] The act of ſcattering with a 17 — = 
Di'sFLVENCE, dif" fii-Ens. 7 u. J. [from di 
D1irrLUENCY,dIHf-Mfi-En-sy. fluo, Lat.] The 
quality of falling away on all ſides ; the 
effe& of fluidity ; the contrary to confiſt- 


ency. 


Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
ir, whereby it acquireth no new form, but ra- | 
ther a conſiſtence or determination of its difuency ; | 
and amitteth not its eflence, but condition of | 


fluidity. % Brown's VYulg. Errours. 
DrFrLVENT; dif”-fifi-Ent. adj. [diftuens, Lat.) 
Flowing every way; not conſiſtent; not 


fixed. | - . | 
DI'FFORM, dif- förm. adj. [from forma, Lat.) 


Con to uniform; having parts of dif- 
ferent Cure; diſſimilar; unlike ; irre- 


gular: as, a difform flower, one of which | 


the leaves are unlike each other. 
The unequal refractions of difform rays proceed 


are veins, an uneven poliſh, or fortuitous poſition 
. of the pores of glaſs. | Werten. 
Dirrokuirv, dif-fir'-rmi-th. 2. {. [from dif- 


. forms} Diverſity of form; irregularity ; ; | 
| I to proſecute his amours all the world over. South. | 

ey murmur againſt the preſent diſpo- 

- fure of things, they defire in them a diformity |. 

from the primitive rule; and the idea of that | 


mind that formed all things beſt. Brown's V. Err. | 


diſſimilitude, | 
While th gaĩ 


DirrRA'NCHISEMENT, dif-frin-tshiz-ment. 
n. ſ. franchiſe, Fr.] The act of taking 
away the privileges of a city. 


EF To DIFFU'SE, dif-fa'z. v. a. [difuſus, 22 
= rt To pour out upon a plane, ſo that the 


liquor may run every way; to pour with- 
out particular direction. 
When theſe waters began to riſe at firſt, long 
beſore they could ſwell to the height oſ the moun- 
tains, they would diffuſe themſelves every way. 


| Burnet's Theory. 
2, To ſpread; 


to ſcatter; to diſperſe. 
Wisdom had ordain'd 4 
Good out of evil to create; inſtead _ 
Ol ſpirits malign, a better race to bring 
Into their yacant room, and thence diffuſe 
His good to worlds, and ages, infinite. Milion. 
No ſect wants its apoſtles to propagate and dif- 
Aus it. ene 14, Decay of Hlegy. 
; A chief renown'd in war, 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft-the Latian name, 


And through the conquer d world Jifuſe our 
fame, N Dryden. 
His eyes diſau d a venerable grace, 


And charity itſelf was in his face. 
"© Dryden's Good Parſon. 
Dreev'se, dlf.fd “z. adi. [diffuſus, Lat. 
1. Scattered ; widely ſpread; . 
86 rave . 1 5 Far 
FFU SED, dif-fU'Zd: participial adj. from 
ie] This word ſeems by have ſignified, 
m Shakeſpear?s 
uncouth, irregular. 


Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh' at once, 


time, the fame as wild, | 


* 


* 


g 


- 


| 3. Extended. 


: 


. 
, 


df 1 


2 DIG, dig“, v. a. pretet. 
part, paſſ. dug, or digged. die, Sax. a ditch; 
23 Dan. to dig.] 21 
1. 10 


: 


J 


— 


W ſome Ad fong: Shok, M. V. of Wind. 


1 


2. To form by digging. u COME 
Seek with heart and mouth to build up the 
walls of Jeruſalem, which you have broken down; | 


DIG. 


T He grows like ſava ; 

To ſwearing and ſtern looks, diffus'd attire, 
And every. thing that ſeems unnatural. 

| Shateſp. Henry V. 


Diyyv'szDLY, diffe- y. adv. [from diu. 
not willingly to admit the counſel of others; but 


ed.) Widely; diſperſedly; in manner of 
that which is ſpread every way. 


Drpev'sEDNEss, dif-ft'zd-nls. 2. . (from dif- 


Fuſed] The ſtate of being diffuſed ; diſper- 
on 


Dirru'sgTv, dit. fu“s- y. adv. [from Ai fee. 


1. Widely; extenfively. 


2. Copiouſly ; not conciſely, 
DirFv's10N, dif-fa'-zhun. u. /. [from diffuſe.) 


1. Diſperſion; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every Way. 

Whereas all bodies act either by communica- 
tion of their natures, or by the impreſſions and 
ſignatures of their motions, the diffufron of ſpecies 
viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the former 
operation, and the ſpecies audible of the latter. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


A ſheet of very well flecked marble paper did. 


not caſt diſtin& colours upon the wall, nor throw 
its light with an equal d//»/ron ; but threw its 
beams, unſtained and bright, to this and that part 
of the wall. | 


every way. | 
Diffuſrve of themſelves, where'er they paſs 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 
Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 
And does its image on their men project. Dryd. 


2. Scattered; diſperſed ; having the quality 


not from any contingent irregularities; ſuch, as 


of ſuffering. diffuſion. 
All liquid bodies are diguſtve; for their parts, 
being in motion, have no connexion, but glide and 
fall off any way. ,Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


No man is of ſo general and dh a luſt, as 


The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 
And with dive light adorn their heav'nly 
place, 
Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy, it grows; 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom Aülclole, 
And round the happy ſoil difu/ive odour flows. 


Prior. 


They are not agreed among themſelves where 


infallibility is ſeated ; whether in the pope alone, | 


or a council alone, or in both together, or in the 
diffuſrve body of Chriſtians. Tillotſon, 


DirFv's1vELyY, dif-fi'-slv-ly. adv. [from dif- 


ful ve.] Widely ; extenſively ; every way. 


Dirru'sivzxEss, dif-fo'-sly-nis. 2. /. [from 


- diffufrve.] 


1. Extenſion; diſperſion ; the power of dif- 


fuſing; the ſtate of being diffuſed. 


2. Want of conciſeneſs; large compaſs of 


expreſſion. | 

he fault that I find with a modern legend, 
is its diffu/iveneſs : you have ſometimes the whole 
fide of a medal over-run with it. Addif. on Med. 


pierce with a ſpade, —_ | 
Then ſaid he unto me, Son of man, dig now in 
the wall; and when I had Aigged in the wall, I 
beheld a door. JT SPHEYIA ! eee. 


24 


and to fill up the mines that you have digged, by 
* craft and ſubtlety, tq overthrow the ſame. 


| 


Boyle on Colours.. | 
2. Copiouſneſs ; exuberance of ſtyle. 
Dirro's iv, dif-fo'-slv. adj. [from diffuſe.) 

1. Having the quality of ſcattering any thing 


| 


Dryden. | 


| 


, 


| 


1 


q - 


| 


DIG 
| He built towers in the deſert, and digged many 
wells; for he had much cattle, 2 Chron. xxvi. 10. 
3- Tocultivate the ground by turning it with 
a ſpade. 

The walls of your garden, without their furni- 
ture, look as ill as thoſe of your houſe ; ſo that 
you cannot dig up your garden too often. Temple. 

Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virgil. 

4. To pierce with a ſharp point. 
A rav'nous vulture in his open'd fide 
Her crooked beak and cruel talons tried; 
Still for the growing liver dizg'd his breaſt ; 
The growing liver ſtill ſupplied the feaſt. 
Dryden's Zueid. 
5. To gain by digging. 

It is digged out of even the higheſt mountains, 
and all parts of the earth contingently ; as the 
pyrites. Woodward. 

Nor was the ground alone requir'd to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ſhare ; 

But greedy mortals, rummaging her ſtore, 
Digg'd from her entrails firſt the precious ore. 
f Dryden's Ovid. 
To Dic, dig”. v. n. To work with a ſpade; 
to work in making holes, or turning the 
ground. 25 
They long for death, but it cometh not; and 
dig for it more than for hid treaſures. Fob, iii. 21. 
| The Italians have often dug into lands, deſerib- 
ed in old authors as the places where ſtatues or 
obeliſks ſtood, and ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. 

| Addiſon's Travels. 

To Did up, dig. v. a. To throw up that which 
is covered with earth. 

If 1 digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 

It would not flake mine ire. Sbaleſp. 
Dr canr, dig/-4-my. 1. /. [%yauia,) Second 
marriage; marriage to a ſecond wife after 
the death of the firſt: as bigamy, having two 
wives at once. 

Dr. Champny only proves, that archbiſhop 
Cranmer was twice married; which is not de- 
nied: but brings nothing to prove that ſuch 
bigamy, or digamy rather, deprives a biſhop of 
the lawful uſe of his power of ordaining. 
| / Biſbop Ferne. 
' D1'GtrENT, di- gè-rènt. adj. [digerens, Lat.] 
That which has the power of digeſting, or 
cauſing digeſtion. Dict. 
D1'GesT, dy'-jest. u. /. [digeſta, Lat.] The 
pandect of the civil law, containing the 
opinions of the ancient lawyers, 
I had a purpoſe to make a particular dige, or 
recompilement to the laws of mine own nation. 
' « Bacon, - 
Laws in the dig: ſhew that the Romans ap- 
plied themſelves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
To DIGE'ST, dy-j&st'. v. a. [digero, dige/>- 
tum, Lat.) Nuh 
1, To diftribute into various claſſes or repo- 
fitories ; to range or diſpoſe methodically.- 
To concoct in the ſtomach, ſo as that 
the various particles of food may be appli- 
ed to their proper uſe... «+» : 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our- 


| 


l 


2 


eye, | — 

When capital crimes chew'd, ſwallow'd, and 
1 digefied, 1 ] . | MoS 5 | 
Appear? - Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Each then has organs to dige his foo; 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat; as in a boiler, or in a 
dunghill: a chemical term. "5, 

4. To range methodically in the mind; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its pro- 
per uſe. | | | 


— 


* 


Choſen friends, with ſenſe resin dd. 
Learning dige Well. © Thomſon. . 


N 4. To 
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* Our play ' bs 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, 
*Ginning i' th* middle: ſtarting thence away ,. | 

Io what may be digeſted in a play. Shakeſp. | | 
6. To receive without loathing or repug- | 
nance ; not to reſect. 4 GT 
FF; + Firſt, let us go to dinner... 

Lay, let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach. 

No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk; _ 
Then,howſoe'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things 
I ſhall dipef it. Sbalſd. Merchant of Venice. 
The ae of numbers is, that rudeneſs and 
barbariſm might the better taſte and ige the 
leſſons of civility. | Peacham. 
7. To receive and enjoy. | 

453 | Cornwal and Albany, 

With my two daughters do wers, dige/{ the 27055 . 
FM F | Shakeſp. 
8. Un chirurgery.] To diſpoſe a wound to 

nerate. pus in order to a cure, 
To Dice'sT, dy-jEst', v. n. To generate mat- 
ter, as a wound, and tend to a cure. 
Di6e's TER, dy-jes'-tar. 2. from dige/t.] 
1. He that digeſts or diſpoſes. | 
2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 

People that are bilious and fat, rather than | 

lean, are great caters and ill digeflers. Arbuthnot. | 

3. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived: by | 

M. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very 
ſtrong heat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo as to 
reduce them into a fluid ſtate. Quincy. 
That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the con- 
coctive power. | 

Rice is of excellent uſe for all illneſſes of the 
ſtomach, a great reſtorer of health, and a great 
digeſter. ; p Tem | 
Disks TITLE, dy-j&s'-tibl. adj. [from digeft.] | 
That which is capable of being digeſted or | 

concocted in the ſtomach. - wi 

Thoſe medicines that purge by ſtool are, at 
the firſt, not dige/tible by the ſtomach, and there- 

| fore move immediately downwards to the guts. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. | 
Dice'sT10N, dy-j6s'-tshin. u. / [from dige#:] 
1. The act of digeſting or concocting food 

ian the ſtomach. | 5 [ 

Now good «digeſtion wait on appetite, | 

And health on both. | |  Shakeſp, Macbeth. 

| Dig:ftion is a fermentation begun, becauſe there 
are all the requiſites of ſuch a fermentation ; 
heat, air, and motion: but it is not a complete | 

_ fermentatiorf, becauſe that requires a greater time 

than the continuance of the aliment in the ſto- 
mach e vegetable* putreſaction reſembles very 
much animal digeſtion, . + * Arbutbnat on Aliments, | 

J. Quantity of food cannot be determined by 

meaſures and weights, or any general Leſſian 
rules; but muſt vary with the vigour of decays 

of age or of health, and the uſe or diſuſe of air or 
pf exerciſe, with the changes of appetite; and 

_ ©», then, by what every man may find or ſuſpect of 

be preſent ſtrength or weakneſs of digeſtion. / 

S Temple. 
Every morſel to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a 
new labour to a tired digeſtion. + South, 
3. The preparation of matter by a chemical 
I A | 
We conceive, indeed, that a perfect good con- 
coction, or digeſtion, or maturation of ſome me- 
tals, ik produce gold. | | 
Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, ; | 


| 


3 


. 
. 
| 
| 


- 
. 


RNaiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, a 
Aud lay crade yapours in dige/ion there 


; | - Blackmore. | 


3. Redudtion to a plan 3; the act of methodi- 
© fing; the maturation of a deſigg. 
The digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden is made | 


5. The diſpoſition” of a wound or fore to ge- 


2. Capable by heat to foften and fubdue. | - 
T 


| DiGr'sTvRE, dygés tür. 2. J. Concoction: 


opens the ground with a ſpade. 


Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


ſenate, conſiſting of forty counſellors, who are | 


DIG 
K To. reduce to any plan, ſcheme, of me- 4. The a& of diſpoſing a wound to generate 


matter. 


nerate matter. | ___ 
The firſt Rage of healing, or the diſcharge of | 
matter, is by ſurgeons callga digeſtion. N 


to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 7 

A chilifactory menſtruum, or a digefizve prepa- 
ration, drawn from, ſpecies or individuals, whoſe 
ſtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapideous bodies. 


' "Brown's Vuls. Errours. 


e earth and ſun were in that very ſtate; the 

one active, piercing, and dig;ftive, by its heat; 

the other paſſive, receptive, and ſtored with ma- 

terials for ſuch a production. Male. 
3. Methodizing ; adjuſting.” is ay 

To buſineſs, ripen*d by igeftive thought, 

This future rule 1s into method brought. Dryden. 

Dice'sTive, dy-j6s-tiv. n. /. [from digeſt.) 

An application which difpofes a wound to | 

generate matter. : 

I drefſed it with digeſtive. Wiſer. on Abſeeſer. | 


not uſed, 
Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of 
eafy digefurey ſuch as veal, ſweetbreads. Harvey. 


D1!'cGtR, dig'-gur, u. /. [from dig.] One that | 


When we viſited mines, we have been told by 
diggers, that even when the ſky ſeemed clear, there 
would fuddenly ariſe a fteam ſo thick, that it 
would put out their candles. Beyle. 


. 


to regulate, Sax.) 


" belliſh ; to adorn. It ſeems always to ſig- 
nify the paſt ; the participle paſſive is igt, 
as dighted in Hudibras is perhaps improper. 
Let my due feet never fai 8 | 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale; | 
And love the high embowed roof, 2 
With antick pillar, maſſy proof; 


And ſtoried windows richly g, 

Caſting a dim religious light. Ailton. 
Juſt fo the proud inſulting laſs © 

Array'd and dighted Hudibras. Hutibras. 


2. To put on. ; | 
On his head his dreadful hat he b; 


1. The meaſure of length containing three | 
fourths of an inch. 2 AY 
If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty- 


filver will not fall, but remain ſuſpended in the 
tube, becauſe it cannot preſs the ſubjacent mer- 0 
cury with ſo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, reaching thence to the top of | 
the atmoſphere. Baoayle' Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of the 

fan or oon. 

3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 
figures; any number to ten: ſo called 
from counting upon the fingers. 4 

Not only the numbers ſeven and nine, from 


moſt, but all or moſt of other digits have been as 
myſtically applauded. _ Brown's Fug. Errours. | 
Dro1TATED, didzh'-I-ti-tid. adj [from digi- 
tus, Lat.] Branched out into diviſions like |. 
* ; as a Aigitated leaf is a leaf com- 
poſed of many ſmall leaves. 
For animals multifidous, oz ſuch as are digitated, | 
or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, there are | 
but two that are uniparous ;; that is, men and ele- 


_ generally the greateſt men. 


( Ii 


Temple, | 


—— — 


phants. Brown's Fulg. Errours. | 


Die LADI * 108, d-glk-dyz'- Shun. u. 


|: „„ Sharp's Ser geh, | DvGxnried, dig-n3- | 
D16z'sT1vE, dy-jEs-tiv. adj. [from dige. ; » Mg -ny-fid. adj. [from 4; 
. Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, or 


D16x1FICA TION, dig-ny-fl-ka-shön. 


< cation of that perſon. 


To D1'GHT, dit. v. a. {trhran to prepare, | 
1. To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck; to em- | 


- 


Which maketh him inviſible to ſight. Hub. Tale. | 
Dro, didzh'-it. u. /. [digitus, Lat.] f 


five digits high, or ſomewhat. more, the quick- | 4 [Among ecelefiaſticks.] By a dignity ve 


1 


conſiderations abſtruſe, have been .extolled by | 
mark, 


D100 


diatio, Lat.] A combat with fd; dig 
quarrel or. conteſt, 3. 
. Ariſtotle ſeems purpoſely to intend the hers. 

ing of controverſial digladiations, by his ow n pt 
fection of an intricate obſcurity, Glanvill,', 14 


Inveſted with ſome dignity: ; hd 
2 of We Clergy. golty: it is ufcd 
- Abbots are fliled e clerks, as hav; 

dignity in the church, 4, rs Pere 


[from dignify.] Exaltation. * 


I'grant that where a noble and ancient deſcen 

and. merit meet in any man, it is a double 457 
Walton's Angler 

To DIGN FY, dl ni * V. a. fr * 

and facto, Lat,}* 7 rom dips 
1. To advance; to prefer; to cxal | 

chiefly of the clergy; * 

2. To honour; to adorn; to give luſtre to. 

to improve by ſome adventitious excel. 

lence, or honourable diſtinction, 

Such a day, 
So fought, fo follow'd, and ſo fairly won, 
Came not till now to digu i the times 

Since Czfſar's fortunes ! Shate/p. Henry I, 

+ Not that we think us worthy ſuch a gueſt, 
But that your worth will ig our feaſt, 

| Ben Jonſua, 

No turbots digni/y my boards; 

But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames afford: 

! Pepe. 

Di'ox1TARY, dig'-ny-ter-p. n. , [from dignu, 

Lat.] A clergyman advanced to ſome dig- 

nity, to ſome rank above that of a paro- 

chial prieſt. 

If there be any dignitaries, whoſe preferments 

are perhaps not liable to the accuſation of ſuper- 

| Duity, they may be perſons of ſuperior merit. Saif. 


Drx1Ty, dig'-ny-t. n. / [dignitas, Lat.) 
I, Rank of elevation. 

Angels are not any where ſpoken ſo highly df 
as our Lord and Saviour ſeſus Chriſt, and ze 
not in dignity equal to him. Hauler. 

2. Grandeur of mien; elevation of aſpect. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will 

procure them more regard by a look, than others 
can obtain by che moſt imperious commands. 
4 11 1 | Clariſſa, 

3. Advancement ; preferment ; high place, 

Faſter than ſpringtime ſhow'rs comes thought 

ene 6 ought, 

And not a thought but thinks on dignity, Slal. 
| For thoſe of old, 

And theſe late dipnitie: heap'd up to them. Sal. 


underſtand that promotion or preferment 
to which any juriſdiction is annexed. | 
Nn © Aplife's Parergor. 
5. Maxims; general principles: xvpias Neat, 
I be ſciences concluding from digritier, and pra 
ciples known by themſelves, receive not ſaticfac- 
tion from probable reaſons, much leſs from bare 
aſſeverations, | bk 3 Brow, 
6. {In aſtrology.) The planet is in dignity 
when it is in any fign. | | 
D1cxo'T10n, dig-n&'-shan. u. /. [from 47 
noſeo, Lat.] Diſtinction ; diſtinguiſning 


"s 


That temperamental dignotions, and conjecture 
of Res ET may be collected from 
ſpots in our nails, we are not averſe to concede- 

5 Breton Vulg. Errow's 

To DIGRE'SS, dy-grts'; v. n. [digre/us, Lat 

1. To turn aſide gut of the road. a. 

2. To depart from the main deſign of 2 

courſe, or chief tenour of an argument | 


& 
* 


DIL 
fa the purſuit of an argument there is hardly 


ts | icular definition, as 
room to , into 2 particular definition, 
LE 3s 3 man varics the fignification of any 


term. . - 
ander; to expatiate. | 
* * femeth (to 2 22 ** — | 
ing ſo far, cannot e Iſraclites. 
5 3 P ; B rerexvood . 
To go out of the right way, or common 
| fra to tranſgreſs; to deviate : not in 
"i 7 lam cbme to wy 2 
Though in ſome part am forced to &:gre/s, 
Which at more leiſure I will fo eb 
As you ſhall well be fatisfied. Sbaleſp. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 


Digreſirg from the valour of a man. Sha leſp. 


Dickt'sstox, dy. crèsh un. n. J. Ldigreſio, | 


Lat.] ; ; 
1. A paſſage deviating from the main tenour 
© _ or deſign of a diſcourſe, 
The good man thought ſo much of his late 
conceived commonwealth, that all other matters 
were but digre/ſions to him. Sidney, 
> He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digre/ione, and ſolve high diſpute _ 
Wich conjugal careſſes. Milt:n. 
Here ſome digre/ion I muſt make, t' accuſe 
Thee, my forgetful and ungrateful muſe. Denham. 
To content and fill the eye of the underſtand- 
ing, the beſt authors ſprinkle their works with 
pleaſing digrefſions, with which they recreate the 
minds of their readers. | Dryden. 
2. Deviation. | 
The digre on of the ſun is not equal; but, near 
the equinoctial inter ſections, it is right and great- 
er; near the ſolſtices, more oblique and leſſer. 
| Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
Dijvpica“riox, di-jö-dl-kä-shün. . J. [diju- 
Adlicatio, Lat.] Judicial diſtinction. | 
Dixæ, dix“ u. /. (dic, Sax. dy, Erſe.] 
1. A channel to receive water. | 
. The dykes are fill d, and with à roaring ſound 
The rifing rivers float the nether ground, 


Dryter's Virg. 


The king of aher than whom no fluice of 
mud : 
With deeper ſable blots the filver flood. 2 
Pope's Dunciad. 
3. A mound to hinder inundations. 


God, that breaks up the flood-gates pf ſo great a 


deluge, and all the art and induſtry of man is not 

fuſſicient to raiſe up dye and ramparts againſt it. 

| Cowley. 

- 75DIEA'CERATE, di-14s'-86-rat. v. a.[di/a- 

| wars Lat.] To tear; to rend; to force in 
wo. | 


The infant, at the accompliſhed period, ftrug- 


ling to come forth, dilacerates and breaks thoſe 
parts which reſtrained him before. 

VE ns. ' Brown's Fulg. Errours. 

© DiLacerA'TION,di-lis'-86-ri"-shfnn/(from 

| 3 Lat.] The act of rending in 
W. 4 

The greateſt ſenſation of pain is by the obſtruc- 

tion of the ſmall veſſels, and dilaceration of the 

nervous fibres. | Arbuthnat. 


To Ditainrate, dA nyät. v. a. [dilanio, 


Lat.] To tear; to rend in pieces. 
Rather than they would @faaiute the entrails 
| of their on mother, and expoſe her thereby to 

be raviſhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 

1 HlawtÞs Eng. Tears. 


To DILATIDATE, bp ag . . (dila- | 
e Late] To g0 to ruin "to fall by de- 


- Dita 'sipavion;diip-3-d3-ohin. n. ,. [dila- 
dato, Lat] The incumbent's ſuffering 


te chanecl, or any other edifices of bis 


5 ecclchaſtical living, to go to ruin or decay, 


by neglecting to repair the ſame : and it ' |- Him haſty to ariſe. 


Vol. I. N*XIv 
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late. | | Haller. 
Diffus' d, it riſes in a higher ſphere; * 
| . Dilates its drops, and ſoftens intu air. Prior. 


] 
2. To relate at large; to tell diffuſely and 
82 


D 11 


likewiſe extends to bis committin , or ſhf- J 


fering to be committed, any wil ul waſte 


in or upon the glebe- woods, or any other 


inheritance of the church. 


Ayliffe's Parer gon. 


"Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent 
the dilapidations of the chancel and manſion-houſe | 
belonging to the rector or vicar. ,Ayiiffe's Parer, 

DILATABI'LITY, df. lä-tà-bll-I- ty. 1. from 
1 The quality of admitting ex- 
tenſion. 


We take notice of the wonderful dlatobility | 


or extenſiveneſs of the gullets of ſerpents: I have 


taken two adult mice out of the ſtomach of an * 


adder, whoſe neck was not bigger than my little 

finger. ay. | 

By this continual contractibility and dilatability, 

by different degrees of heat, the air is kept in a 

conſtant motion. Arbutbnot. 

DiLlATA'BLE, dF-IA"-tibl. adj. [from dilate.) 
Capable of extenſion, 

The windpipe divides itſelf into a great num- 
ber of branches called bronchia : theſe end in 
ſmall air bladders, dilatable and contractible, ca- 
pable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, aud 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it, 

Arbathnot on Alimente. 


DiLATA'TION, dl la-ta - shün. n. .. from dila- 
tatio, Lat. 


1. The act of extending into greater ſpace: 
oppoſed to contraction. 


The motions of the tongue, by contraction and 
dilatation, are ſo eaſy and ſo ſubtle, that you can 


hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh them aright. Holder. | 


2. The ſtate of being extended; the ſtate in 
which the parts are at more diſtance from 
each other. 

Joy cauſeth a cheerfulneſs aud vigour in the 
eyes; ſinging, leaping, dancing, and ſometimes 
tears: all theſe are the effects of the dilatation, 
and coming foith of the ſpirits into the outward 
parts, Bacon t Nat. Hiſtory. 

The image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out into 
an oblong form, either by a dilatation of every 
ray, or by any other caſual inequality of the 
refractions. Newton, 


2 DILA'TE, di-Iat'. v. 4. [dilato, Lat.] 


1. To extend; to ſpread out; to enlarge: 


oppoſed to contract. 
But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
Than had ye ſorted with a prince's peer; 
For now your light doth mere itſelf dilate, 
And in my darkneſs greater doth appear, Spenſer. 
x Satan alarm'd, _ : 
Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd, 
X Opener of mine eyes, 
Dim erſt ; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to godhead: which for thee 
_ Chiefly I ſought; without thee can deſpiſe. Milt. 


Through all the air his ſounding ſtrings dilate [ 
Sorrow, like that which touch'd our bearts of | 


I mark the various fury of the winds; _ 
Theſe neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds : 
They now dilate and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe; 


Prior. 


The ſecond refraction would ſpread the rays 
one way as much as the firſt doth another, and 
fo dilate the image in breadth as much as the firſt 
doth in length. | Newton 
 copioully. - * | 
But he would notendure that woful theam _ 
For to dilate at large; but argedfore, ' - 
With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 


Milton, | 


| If foes they write, if friends they read, me dead. 


DIL 


1 obſerving, 2 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 
That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. - Shakeſp, Othelle. 
o DiLA'TE, di-là t. v. u. | 
1. To widen; to grow wide. 


| His heart dilates and glorics in his ſtrength, 


| Addiſon. 

2. To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. 

ttt may be behoveful for princes, in matters of 

grace, to tranſaR the ſame publickly, and by them- 

ſelves ; or their miniſters to dilate upon it, and 
unprove their luſtre, by any addition or eloquence 
of ſpeech. Clarendon. 

D1za'Tor, di-1X-tar. . /. [from dilate. ] That 

which widens or extends. | 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
and the dilators of the noſe, are too ſtrong in cho- 
lerick people. Arbutlnot. 

DYLAaTORINESS, dil -3-tar'-y-nls. 7. ſ. {from 

ailatory.) The quality of being dilatory 
flowneſs ; fluggiſhneſs. 

DFLATORY, dil'-4-thr-F. ad}. [dilatoire, 

Fr. dilatorius, Lat.) Tardy ; flow ; given 
to procraſtination ; addicted to delay 
fluggiſh ; loitering. 

An inferior council, after former tedious ſuif» 
in a higher court, would be but dilatory, and ſo 
to little purpoſe. Hayward. 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees? 
Thou ors we work by wit, and not by witch 
craft; 
And wit depends on dilatory tim e. Shak. Oibella. 
Theſe cardinals trifle with me; I abhor 
This dilatery floth, and tricks of Rome. 


© -  Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
Tothrow herſelf away on fools and knaves, 
a : Odeon 
Adi /atory temper commits innumerable r 
ties without deſign. Addiſon's Sęectator. 
DiLs'criox, di-1&k'-shin, n. ſ. [dilefic, 
Lat.] The act of loving; kindneſs. 
80 ſree is Chriſt's d:ledion, that the grand con- 
dition of our felicity is out belief. | 
| Dey Seraphic Love. 
DiLE'mmMma, di-Em'-mi. u. ſ. [na] 
1. An argument equally concluſive by con- 
trary ſuppoſitions. A young rhetoriciam 
applied to an old ſophiſt to be taught tho 
art of pleading, and bargained for a certain 
reward to be paid, when he ſhould gain 
a cauſe, The maſter ſued for his reward, 
and the ſcholar endeavoured to clude his 
claim by a dilemma : If I gain my'cauſe, 
I ſhall withhold your pay, becauſe the 
judge's award will be againit you; if I loſe 
it, I may withhold it, becauſe 1 ſhall not 


ſays the maſter, if you gain your cauſe, 
you mult pay me, becauſe you are to pay 
me when you gain a cauſe; if you loſe it, 


award it. 


- 
- 


lence, ſome called his fork, and ſome his crotch. 
Gio. os | Daa Heury VIII. 

_ Hope, whoſe weak being ruin d is 
Alke if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; Ky 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, 


tious alternative. . 
A ſtrong dilemma in a deſp'rate caſe! 
To act with infamy, orquit the Place, 

A dire dilemma; gither way I'm ſped; ' 


2. A difficult ,or doubtful choice; a vexa- 


Sey. 


9 


Fairy Quo 


3 Pope. 


# 
9 = 


Sba leſp. Henry VIII. 


yet have gained a cauſe. On the contrary, 


you muſt pay me, becauſe the judge will 


A dilemma, that Morton uſed to raiſe bene vo- 


And both the horns of fate's dilemma wound. ce 


24004, © *DFLIGENCE,: 


2 


DIL 


2 Nieren er n. ſ. Idiligentia, Lat.) 
Induſtry; aſſiduity; conſtancy in bufi- 
neſs ; continuance of endeavour; uninter- 
mitted application; the contrary to idle- 
neſs, ' 

Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 

2 Tim. iv. 9. 

Brethren, give diligence to make your calling 

and election fure, 2 Pet. 1. 10. 
 DYE1IGENT, dllV/-y-jEnt. ad}. [diligens, Lat. 

1. Conſtant in application; — in 
endeavour; aſhduous ; not idle; not ne- 

gligent; not lazy. 
Seeſt thou a man diligent in his buſineſs, be ſhall 

ſtand before kings. Prov. Xxii. 29. 

2. Conſtantiy applied; proſecuted with acti- 
vity and perſeverance; aſſiduous. 

And the judges ſhall make diligent inquiſition. 

. Deut. xix. 

DYL1GENTLY, dil/-y-jent-ly. adv. [from dili- 
gent.) With aſſiduity; with heed and per- 
ſeverance ; not careleſsly; not idly; not 
negligently. 

If you inquire not attentively and diligently, 
you ſhall never be able to diſcera a number of 
mechanical motions. Bacon. 

The ancients have diligently examined in what 
conſiſts the beauty of good poſtures. Dryd. Dufreſ. 

Dirt, dil“. x. /. {>ile, Sax.) It hath a flender, 

fibroſe, annual root ; the leaves are like 

thoſe of fennel ; the ſeeds are oval, plain, 
ſtreaked, and bordered. 

Dill is raiſed of ſeed, which is ripe in Auguſt, 
Mortimer. 
DILU'CID, di-I-sld. adj. [dilucidus, Lat.] 

1. Clear; not opaque. | 

2. Clear; plain ; not obſcure. 

To DiLv'civarte, d-la'-sy-dat. v. a. [from 
dilucidare, Lat.] To make clear or plain; 
to explain; to free from obſcurity, 

I ſhall not extenuate, but explain —. dilucidate, 
according to the cuſtom of the ancients, _ 

| | Breawn's YVulg, Errours. 

D1itvciD4'TiON, di-Ifi-s89-dY-shan.n./.[from 

_ - dilucidatio, Lat.] The act of making clear; 
explanation; expoſition. __ 

DILUENT, dlV-Id-ent. adj. [diluens, Lat.) 
Having the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter. 

DrLvexT, dil-la-Ent., 2. /. [from the adjec- 
tive.] That which thins other matter. 

There is no real diluent but water: every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


To DILU TE, dy-10't. v. a. [diluo, Lat.] 

3, To make thin; to attenuate by the ad- 

mixture of other parts. . 
Drinking a large doſe of diluted tea, as ſhe was 

ordered by a phyſician, ſhe got to bed. Locke, 

I l ue aliment ought to be thin to dilute, demul- 

cent to temper, or acid to ſubdue, 

= Ma ' Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


= 


2. To make weak. | 
The chamber was dark, leſt theſe colours ſhould 
be dilzted and weakened by the mixture of any 
adventitious ligt. 
—"DrLv'TE, dy lä't. adj. Thin; attenuated. 
If the red and blue colours were more dilute 
and weak, the diſtance of the images would be 
leſs than an inch; and if they were more intenſe 
and full, that diſtance would be greater. Newton. 
NiLv'Ter, dy-là'-tür. 2. /. [from dilute.] 
; T0 which makes any thing elſe thin. 
a ater is the only diluter, and the beſt diſſolvent 
of moſt of the ingredients of our aliment. 
Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


Dit v'T1ON, dy-lü“-shün. . /. Edilutie, Lat.] 
Tbe act of making any thing thin or weak. 
Oppaũte to dilution is coagulation, or thicken- 
ing, which is performed by diſſipating the moit | 


— 


4 


Newton, 


DIM 


| liquid parts by heat, or by inſinuating ſome fub- 


ſtances, which make the parts of the fluid cohere 
more ſtrongly. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
 DrLuv'viang dy-ld-vyaàn. adj. [from diluvium, 
Lat.] Relating to the deluge. 

Suppoſe that this diluvian lake ſhould riſe to 
the mountain tops in one place, and not diffuſe 

itſelf equally into all countries about. 
Burnet's Theory, 


DIM, dim“. adj. [vmme, Sax. dy, Welſh ; 
dow, Erſe.] a 


1. Not having a quick fight ; not ſeeing clear- 


ly. 
"oe her true form how can my ſpark diſcern, 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? Davies, 
Dull of apprehenſion. 


2. 
Ihe underſtanding is dim, and cannot by its 


natural light diſcover ſpiritual truths. Ropers. 
| 3. Not clearly ſeen ; obſcure ; imperfectly 
diſcovered. a 


We might be able to aim at ſome dim and 
ſeeming conception, how matter might begin to 
exiſt by the power of that eternal firſt Being. 
FR Locke. 
Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do. Pope, 
4. Obſtructing the act of viſion 5. not lumi- 
nous; ſomewhat dark. ä 
Her face right wond'rous fair did ſeem to be, 
That her broad beauty's beam great brightneſs 


threw 


Through the dim ſhade, that all men might it ſee, 
| Spenſer, 
7 Dim, dim”. v. a. [from the adjeRive.] 

t. To cloud; to darken; to hinder from a 


| full perception of light, and free exerciſe 


of viſion. 
As where the Almighty's lightning brand does 


| light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the ſenſes 
quite. Spenſer's F. Queen. 


It hath been obſer ved by the ancients, that 
much uſe of Venus doth dim the ſight ; and yet 
eunuchs, which are unable to generate, are ne- 
vertheleſs alſo dim ſighted. Bacon, 

Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and yet 
who almoſt is not fond of that which dims his 
ſight ? Locke, 

For thee I dim theſe eyes, and fluff this head, 
With all ſuch reading as was never read. 

| Pope's Diinciad. 


2. To make lefs bright; to obſcure. 
A ſhip that through the ocean wide, 
By conduct of ſome ſtar, doth make her way, 
When as a ſtorm hath dimm'd her truſty guide, 
Out of her courſe doth wander far aſtray. Spenſer. 
| All of us have cauſe | 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar. 
Sbalgſp. Richard III. 
| Thus _ he ſpake, each paſſion dimm d his 
ace, 
Thrice chang'd. 
N The 
among 


Milton. 
ene e figure in a picture is like a king 
is courtiers, who dim, all his attendants, 
| Dryden. 
DIME/NSION, dy-mèn'-shun. . /. [dimen- 
„o, Lat.] Space contained in any thing; 
bulk; extent; capacity. It is ſeldom uſed 
but in the plural. The three dimenſions 
are length, breadth, and depth. 
He tried d, 
The tomb, and found the ſtrait dimenſions wide. 


My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, and 
taking the dimenſions of the room. Swift. 
Dinme'n$10NLESs, dy-mén“-shän-lis. adj. 
Rog dimenſion.] Without any definite 
ulk | 


255 2 In they paſs'd' 
. Dimenſionlſi through heav'nly doors, 


Dryden. 


M.. 


DIM 


Diur'x ster ,AF-mtn/-s(v. adj.[dimey 


7 
That which marks the i, Lat, 
lines. boundaries or out. 
All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace 


But who can draw the ſoul's dimenſeve lines 


Davie, 


Dim1caTION, di-ml-kY-shan. 2. / 7... 
Lat.] A battle; the a& of Ga nkati, 
teſt. ; Das 

DimiDia'TION, di-mid-yà“-shün. » RR 
atio, Lat.] The act of — ate 
into two equal parts. Dia 

1 NIS H, dim-min“-Ish. v. a, [ diminug, 

1. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtrug;, 
of any part: the oppoſite to increo' 5 

That we call good which is apt to cauſe or in 
creaſe pleaſure, or diminiſb pain in us. Lid 

2+ To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. : 

Impiouſly they thought 

hee to diminiſb, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. Miltyn 

3. To take any thing from that to which + 
belongs : the contrary to add, 

Nothing was diminiſhed from the ſafety of the 
king by the impriſonment of the duke. Tapas 

Ve ſhall not add unto the word which I com. 
mand you, neither ſhall you diminiſs aught from 
8 Dent. iv. 1, 

To DINL'NXISs u dim-taln'-Ish. v. », To grow 
leſs; to be impaired. 

What judgment I had, increaſes rather than 
diminiſkes ; and thoughts, ſuch as they are, core 
crowding-in.fo faſt upon me, that my only dif. 

| culty 1s to chuſe or. to reject. Dryden, 

Crete's ample fields 2iminif to our eye; 

Before the Boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. 

. Pope's Odyſſs. 

DinmrNISHINGLY, dim-min'-Ish-Ing-l$. ag: 

(from diminiſb.] In a manner tending to 
vilify, or leſſen. 

| I never heard him cenſure, or ſo much as ſpeak 
diminiſbingly of any one that was abſent, Li: 


Dimixvu'TioN, dim-my-nU-shun. u. /. [dimi- 
nutio, Lat.] 

1. The act of making leſs : oppoſed to 41g. 
mentation. 

The one is nat capable of any diminution or g- 

mentation at all by men; the other apt to admit 
both. Healer. 
2. The ſtate of growing leſs: oppoſed to in- 
creaſe. 
The gravitating power of the ſun is tranſmitted 
through the vaſt bodies of the planets without ary 
diminution, ſo as to act upon all their parts, to 
their very centres, with the ſame force, and ac- 
cording to the ſame laws, as if the part upon which 
it acts were not ſurrounded with the body of the 
; planet. 2 Newton, 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon asthe 
modes of quantity, ande be attributed primarily 
to thoſe things which are capable of increaſe or 
diminution, Lule. 

3. Diſcredit; loſs of dignity; degradation. 

Gladly to thee 

Heroick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank d ; 
In military honour next. Philips. 

4. Deprivation of dignity ; injury of reputa- 
tion. 

Make me wiſe by thy truth, for my ow! foul's 

ſalvation, and 1 ſhall not regard the world's op" 


„ 


9 


: 


nion or diminution of me, King Charles 
They might raiſe the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his. Ada. Spec. 


5. Un architecture.] The contraction of the 


diameter of a column, as it aſcends. 
Diz'xvurTive, dlim-min“-u-tlv. adj. Idimiui- 
|. tious, Lat.] Small; little; narrow; con- 

tracted. | Th 


* 


DIM 


4 The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 


It is the intereſt of 
vance of knowledge, 


attained it but in poor and diminutive meaſure. 


Shaleſp. Macheth. 
mankind, in order to the ad- 
to be ſenſible they have yet 


Glanville's Scepſit. 
The light of man's underſtanding is but a ſhort, 


Eminutive, contracted light, 
the ſent. ä 


and looks not beyond 
South, 


If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to ſuch a 


diminutive race of lovers, 


we ſhould, in a little 


dime, ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole ſpe- 


cies in miniature. 


Addiſon. 


They know how weak and aukward many of 


thoſe little diminutive diſcourſes are. 


Watts. 


Dinrxurtvr, dim-min'-nd-tiv. 1. J [from 


the adjective.] 
3. A word formed to expreſs 


littleneſs ; as 


lapillus, in Lat. a liitle ſtone; maiſonette, in 
Fr. a little houſe ; manniken, in Eng. a /ittle 


He afterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 


2 was commonly called, by the diminutive of | 


is name, Peterkin or Perkin. Bacon's Hen. VII 
Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 
Was then a knave, but in-diminutive. 
4. A ſmall thing: a ſenſe not now in uſe. 
Follow his chariot ; monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor'ſt diminutives, for doits ! 


Cotton. 


Shateſp. 


Dint'xurtvzrr, dim-min'-ad-tiv-ly. adv. 
from diminutive.) In a diminutive manner. 
DinmrxvT1ivENESS, dimemin'-no-tiv-nis. 2. /. 
{from diminutive.} Smalineſs ; littleneſs ; 


pettyneſs ; want of bulk ; want of dignity. 


Di'uis u, dim'-mish. adj. [from dim.) Some- | 


what dim; ſomewhat obſcure, 
Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eycs are ſomewhat dimiſs grown; 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. 


| 


Swift. 


Drm1ss0&Y, df-mls'-s6-ry. adj. [dimifſorius, 
Lat.] That by which a man is diſmiſſed to 


another juriſdiction. 


A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to or- 
dain or admit a clerk, without the conſent of his 
own proper biſhop, and without the letters dini 


fory. | 
Di'miTTyY, dim'-I-ty. 7. / 
fuſtian, or cloth of cotton. 
Il directed a trowze of fine dimitty. 
DraLy, dim'-ly. adv. [from dim.] 


Ayliffe's Parergon. 
A fine kind of 


Wiſeman. 


1. Not with a quick fight; not with a clear 


perception. 
_ Unſpeakable! who fitt'ſt above 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen, 


In theſe thy 7 0 
a. Not brightly; t luminouſly. 


theſe heav*ns, 


| 
Milton, 


1 


In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had almoſt 
" filled the receiver with fumes; but by degrees it 


burnt more and more dimly. 


I faw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 
, Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend; 
The beams about their temples 4imly ſhone ; 


Boyle's Spring of the Air, 


| 


One would Have thought the crime had been their 


own. 
DruxEess, dim'-nls. =. /. [from dim.) 
I. 8 of fight. 
2. Want of apprehenfion; ſtupidity. 
Rafwerdhle 56 this dimndft of their 5 
was the whole ſyſtem and body of their religion. 


. DYMPLE, dimp'l. 2. , [dint a 
a little hole by 6 
Aimple. Skinner.) A ſmall 
hon. in the cheek, chin, 
The dimple of the up 
Ture of them all, 


or other part.. 


— 


= 
—— 


Decay f Piety 
hole; dintle 
by a carcleſs pronunciation 
cavity or depreſ- 


Dryden. 


| 


of their perception, 


ff 
. 


ſ 


| 


DIN 
In her forchead's fair half-· round, 
Love ſits in open triumph crown'd; 


He in the dimple of her chin, ? 
In private ſtate, by friends is ſeen. Prior. 


To DNA LE, dimp'. v. n. [from the noun.} 
To fink in ſmall cavities, or little inequali- 
i 

The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd him 


in, 

And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 

As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the way. Pope. 


D1'mPLED, dimp'ld. adj. [from dimple.] Set 
with dimples. 
On each fide her | 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like ſmiling Cupids. 
Shakeſp. 
Di/mPLy, dimp'-ly. adj. [from dimple.] Full 
of dimples ; finking in little inequalities. 
As the ſmooth ſurface of the dimply flood 
The ſilver-ſlipper'd virgin lightly trod. 
Warton's 1fis. 
DIN, din“. 2. /. [dyn a noiſe ; dynan to make 
a noiſe, Sax. dyna to thunder, Iſlandick. 
A loud noiſe; a violent and continue 
ſound. 
And all the way he roared as he went, 
That all the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 
Thereof did tremble; and the beaſts therein 
Fled faſt away from that ſo dreadful din. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
O, 'twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 
To make an earthquake: ſure, it was the roar 
Of a whele herd of lions. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
While the cock with lively din 
| Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin; 
And to the ſtack, or the barn-door, 
Stoutly ftruts his dame before, 
| Now night over heav'n 
Inducing darkneſs, grateful truce impos d, 
And ſilence, on the odious din of war. Milton, 
- How, while the troubled elements around, 
Earth, water, air, the ſtunning dia reſound, 
Thro' ſtreams of ſmoke and adverſe fire he rides, 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his fides. - Smith, 
Some independent ideas, of no alliance to one 
another, are, by education, cuſtom, and the con- 
ſtant in of their party, ſo coupled in their minds, 
that they always appear there together. Locke. 


To Dix, din'. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſtun with noiſe; to haraſs with cla- 
mour. 


Milton. 


Rather live 
To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Otway's Venice Preſerved. 
2. To impreſs with violent and continue 
noiſe. . 
What ſhall we do, if his majeſty puts out a 
proclamation commanding us to take Wood's half- 
pence? This hath been often dinned in my ears. 
Swift 


chief meal about the middle of the day. 


Perhaps ſome merchant hath invited him, 
And from the mart he 's ſomewhere gone to 
dinner : 


Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret. Sbaliſp. 
Myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 
To-day did dine together. Shakeſp. 


He would dine with him the next day. Clarend. 
Thus, of your herocs and brave boys, - 
With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 
The greateſt actions I can find, 
Are, that they did their work and dir'd. 


To DixE, din, v. a. To 
feed. 
Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 
And ſet beſide the door the ſickly ſtock to ine. 


| Dryden Virgil, 
Dixe'TiICcaL, di-net'-I-kAl. adj, Id ru. 


Proor. 
give a dinner to; to 


upper lip is the common mea- 
d | ' Grew. | Whirling round; vertiginous, 


oa 


To DINE, din. wv. n. diner, Fr.] To eat the | 


DIN 
{ $ome of late have concluded, from ſpots in the 
ſun, which appear and diſappear again, that, be- 
ſides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it hath 
alſo a dinctical motion, and rolls upon its own poles. 
Brom Vulgar Errours. 


A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for dine- 
tical motion, or revolution upon its own axis. Ray. 
Ti Os ding. pret. dung. v. a. [dringen, 

Ut. 

1. To daſh with violence. 

2. To impreſs with force. 5 

Zo Dix d, ding”, v. n. To bluſter; to bounce; 
to huff. A low word. 

He huffs and dings, becauſe we will not ſpend 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. | Arbuthnot, 

DixG-poxG, ding-d6ng/. n. /. A word by 
which the ſound of bells is imitated. 
Let us all ring fancy's knell.; 


Ding, dong bell. Shaleſp. 


Dix E, ding'l. 2. ,. [from den, or din a 


hollow, Sax.] A hollow between hills; a 
Cs 

I know each lane, and every alley green 
Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wh 

And every boſky bourn from ſide to fide, 

My daily walks and ancient neighbourhood. 
Milton. 
D1'x1xG-Ro0M, di- nlng-röm. 2. /. [dine ànd 
room.] The principal apartment ef the 
houſe ; the room where entertaiuments are 
made. 

He went out from the dining-room before he had 
fallen into errour by the intemperance of his mcat, 
or the deluge of drink. Taylor's Rule of Living Hy. 

D1i'xxER, din nör. 2. /. [diner, Fr.] The chicf 
meal; the meal eaten about the middle of 
the day. 

Let me not flay a jot for dinner: 
Go, get it ready, Shakeſp. King Tear. 

Before dinner and ſypper, as often as it is con- 
venient, cr can be had, let the public prayers of the 

church, or ſome parts of them, be ſaid publicly in 
the family. Taylor. 

The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 
The quarry ſhare, their plentcous dinner haſte. 

Dryden's AEneid. 

D1'xNER-TIME, din'-nar-tim. u. /. [dinner and 
time.] The time of dining. 

At dinner=time, | 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 
| | SlLateſp. 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, ö 
Happy to catch me juſt at dinner-time. 

DINT, dint'. 2. /. {>ynr, Sax.) 

1. A blow; a ſtroke. 

Much daunted with that dint, her ſenſe was 


daz'd; 
| Yet, kindling rage, herſelf ſhe gather'd round. 
Spenſes. 
Neither vainly hope 


To be invulncrable in theſe bright arms, 

Though temper'd heav'nly; for that mortal aint, 
Save he who reigns above, none can reſiſt. Milton. 
2. The mark made by a blow; the cavity 

remaining after a violent preſſure. 
| He embrac'd her naked body o'er ; 
And, ſtraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid. 


| | | Drydens 
3+ Violence; force; power. | 
Now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. | Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
We are to wreſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
out of the hands of the enemy; and; in order to 
it, to work our way into the heart of his country 
by dint of arms. Tor IS Addiſon, 
The dewlapt bull now chafes along the plain, 
While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein ; 
His well- arm'd front againſt his rival aims, 


And by the int of war his miſtreſs claims. Gay: 
3X 2 42 FO 


DIP 


2 Dix, dint“, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or violent 
impreſſion. | | 
With greedy force each other both aſſail, | 
And ftrike ſo fiercely, that they do impreſs 4 
; intel furrows in the batter'd mall: | 
The iron walk to ward their blows were weak and 
| frail. . Fairy Dueen, 
Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; | 
It nurſeth ſadneſs; and your body's print, | 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dirt. | 
Denne. 
ted wrinkles on her cheeks ſhe draws ; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. 
'  Dryden's ZEneid. 
DixUMERA/TION, di-nfi-meE-ra-shan, 1. / 
[dinumeratio, Lat.] The act of numbering 
out ſingly, 


Diocz's Ax, di-68'-88-843n. 1. /. [from dioceſs.] 
A biſhop, as he ſtands related to his own 
clergy or flock. -— | 

As a dioceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf in 
all other capacities, and exemplify every word of 
this diſcourſe. South, 


I have heard it has been adviſed by a dioceſan to | 


His inferior clergy, that they ſhould read ſome of 
the moſt celebrated ſermons printed by others. 
"4 x \ Tatter. 
DVOCESS, dV-8-sIs. 7. /. [diecefi;; a Greek 
word, compounded of da and Zzn-:«s.) The 
circuit of every biſhop's juriſdiction ; for 
this realm has two diviſions, one into ſhires 
or counties, in reſpec of temporal policy; 
another into dioceſes, in reſpect of juriſdic- 
tion eccleſiaſtical, | | 
None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but 
ſuch as have dwelt and remained in his dio a 
convenient time, | Mitgift. 
He ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the 
iſlanders of Jerſey and Guernſey do him of Con- 
ſtance in Normandy ; that is, nothing at all, ſince 
by that French biſhop's refuſal to ſwear unto our 
king, thoſe iſles were annexcd to the dioceſs of 
Wincheſter. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
St. Paul looks upon Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
truſted with a large dioceſs, containing many par- 
, ticular cities, under the immediate government of 


their reſpective elders, and thoſe deriving autho- 
rity from his ordination, Soutb. 


'DIO'PTRICAL, di-6p/-tri-k4l.7 2. /. [3in- | 
DIO'PTRICK, di-dp'-trik. 1751 Af. 


fording a medium for the fight ; aſſiſting 
the fight in the view of diſtant objects. 
Being excellently well furniſhed with dioptrical 
» glaſſes, he had nor been able to ſee the ſun ſpotted. 
| Boyle. 
View the aſperities of the moon through a dep. 
#rick glaſs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their ſhadows. | | 


More"s Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 


Dic braiexs, di-dp/-triks. 1. J. A part of 
opticks, treating of the different refractions 


of the light paſſing through different me- 


diums; as the air, water, glaſſes, &c. 
| Harris. 


DionTRO's18, di-dr-th&-sls. n. ſ. [hogdwor, 


of FgSiw to make ftraight.] A chirurgical 
operation, by which crooked or diſtorted 
members are reſtored to their primitive and 
regular ſhape. N Harris. 
To DIP, dip". v. a. pret. dipped ; particip. 
dipped, or dipt. dippan, Sax. doopen, Dut. | 
3- To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
The perſon to be baptized may be dipped in wa- 
ter; and ſuch an immerſion or dipping ought to 
de made thrice, according to the canon. . 


25 cl Parergon. | 


Coabell. 


DIP 


Old Corineus compaſe'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſmifs'd the crowd. 
| Dryden's A neid. 
He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, 
And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 
Deſcending, dipp'd his hands in lovers“ blood. 
4 Dryden's Fables. 
The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 
One dip the pencil, and one ſtring the lyre. Pape. 
Now, on fancy's eaſy wing convey'd, 
The king deſcended to th' Elyſian ſhade ; 
There in a duſky vale, where Lethe rolls, 
Old Bavius ſits to dip poetic ſouls, Pope's Dune. 
So fiſhes, riſing from the main, 
Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on high; 
| The moiſture dried, they ſink again, 
And dip their wings again t6 fly. | Swift, 
2. To moiſten; to wet. 
And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring 
die 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of Jove 
Speaks thunder. Milton. 
3. To be engaged in any affair. | 
When men are once dipt, what with the encou- 
ragements of ſenſe, cuſtom, facility, and ſhame of 
departing from what they have given themſelves 
up to, they go on till they are ſtifled. L£Z' Eftrange. 
In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little dip? 
in the rebellion of the commons. Dryden's Fables, 


| 


— 


the firſt mortgage. | 14-48 
Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon ; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands, 
Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. 


Ts + abs Dryden's Perſſus. 
s CID, V. 2. 


1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have ſnakes in our cups, and in our diſhes ; 
and whoever dips too deep will find death in the 
pot. L' Eftrange. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus? ſide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed. 
Granville. 


3. To enter ſlightly into any thing. 
When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck out 
in a copy, I ſometimes find more upon dipping in 
the firſt volume. Pope. 
4. To take that which comes firſt; to chuſe 
by chance. 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſ- 
ſeſs'd ? 5 
Wouldſt thou prefer him to ſome man? Suppoſe 
I dipp*'d among the worſt, and Staius choſe? . 
Dryden's Perſius. 
Drrenick, dlip/-tshik. 2. /. [from dip and 
chick. ] The name of a bird. 


- Carew. 
 DiyE/TALOVs, di-pEt'-a-las. adj. die and wi- 
rah. ] Having two flower leaves. 
Dir nT HONG, dip-thong. u. /. [*$$y0-.] A 
. coalition of two vowels to form one ſound; 
as, vain, leaf, Cæſar. 
We ſee how many diſputes the ſimple and am- 


rians, and how it has begot the miſtake concern- 
ing diphthongs: all that are properly ſo are ſylla- 
bles, and not diphthongs, as is intended to be ſig- 
| nified by that word, Holder: Elements of Speech. 

Make a dipbibong of the ſecond eta and jota, in- 
ſtead of their being two ſyllables, and the objection 


Dir Lon, df-pl6. 2. ſ. The inner plate or 
lamina of the ſkull. | 

| DieLo'/ma, di-pl6'-mi. n. J. D Nera · A let - 

ter or writing conferring ſome privilege; 


toge- 


. + 
VF .v * ">. l l l ; . 


— 


ſo called, becauſe they uſed formerly to be 
RNS on waxed tables, and folded 
F F 


4+ To engage as a pledge: generally uſed for | 


Dipcbict is ſo named of his diving and littleneſs. 


biguous nature of vowels created among gramma- 


is gone. Pope. 


DIR 
Dreyzs, dip/-par. u. /. (from dip] One that 


dips in the water. 

Dirrixd Needle, dip'-ping nédl. 1. . 4 q 
vice which ſhews a particular propert 07 
the magnetick needle, ſo that, beſides it 
polarity or verticity, which is its directio 
of altitude, or height above the horizon, 
when duly poiſed about an horizontal axis, 

it will always point to a determined de- 

gree of altitude, or elevation above the 
horizon, in this or that place reſpectively, 

Dir sas, dip'-sas. n. /. [Latin, from 4. 0 

thirſt.] A ſerpent, whoſe bite produces the 
ſenſation of unquenchable thirſt, | 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbœna dire, 

Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, 

| And dipſas. Milten, 

DreToTE, dip'-t6t. n. / [37]u1..) A noun 
conſiſting of two caſes only. Clarke, 

Dr'yTYCH, dlp'-tik. u. /. [diptycha, Lat, two 
leaves folded together. Aregiſter of biſhopy 
and martyrs. 

The commemoration of ſaifits was made out of 
the diptychs of the church, as appears by multi- 
| tudes Hole in St. Auſtin, Stilling fleet, 

DIRE, dt'r. adj. [dirus, Lat.] Dreadful ; ic. 
mal; mournful ; horrible; terrible; exit 
in a great degree. 

| Women fight, 

To doff their dire diſtrefles. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 

| More by intemperance die 

In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall 

bring 

Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew | 

Before thee ſhall appear. Millan. 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimæras dire. 

Milton, 
Or what the croſs dire- looking planet ſmites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites. 
Milton. 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 

Tended the ſick. Milton. 
Diſcord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughter'd pow'r, 

Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour; 

While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 

She ſtalks on earth, and ſhakes the world around, 


| Pitts 
DIRE/CT, dl-rèkt'. adj. directus, Lat.] F 
1. Straight; not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. | 
The ſhips would move in one and the ſame ſur- 
face ; and conſequently muſt needs encounter when 
they either advance towards one another, in direct 
| lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs lines. 
Bentley, 
3. [In aſtronomy.] Appearing to an eye on 
earth to move progreſlively through the 
zodiac ; not retrograde. | 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 
One when direct, and one when retrograde. 
| | Dryden's Fables, 
4. Not collateral, as the ' grandſon ſucceeds 
his grandfire in a direct line. ; 
5. Apparently tending to ſome end, as in 2 
ſtraight line. : 
Such was as then the ſtate of the king, as it 
was no time by direct means to ſeek her. And ſuch 
was the ſtate of his captivated will, as he would 
delay no time of ſeeking her. Sich. 
He that does this, will be able to caſt off all that 
is ſuperfluous; he will ſee what is pertinent, what 
coherent ; what is direct to, what ſlides by, the 
queſtion. | Locke, 
6. Open; not ambiguous, 
There be, that - in nature faithful and ſin- 


cere, and plain and direct, not crafty and * 
| ache 


7. Plain; expreſs. op AE of 
| He no where, that I know, ſays it in -_ 


words. 


— 


To 


* 
2 
- 
w9. . 


4. 


2 
| 
2 


DIR 
To puter, A lxkt. vs 4. Ldirigo, diradum, 


Lat - 0 . 2 h li - 
zm or drive in a ſtraight line. 
1. To 2 . from a mountain's height, 


Jove's command, dire? their rapid flight. Pope. | 


oint againſt as a marx. 
1223 Gow hiſſing thro the middle ſpace, 
And pierc d his throat, directed at his face. 


2. 


to adjuſt. ' 
that walketh to dire his ſteps. 
| Jer. x. 23. 
iſdom is profitable to direct. Ecclus. X. IO. 
— by - a man's power, 18 to mind what 
the ideas are that take their turns in his under- 
flanding; or elſe to dire? and ſort, and call in fuch 
as he deſires. £7" . Tocle. 
4. To preſeribe certain meaſure; to mark 
certain courſe. l ; 
le direfeth it under the whole heavens, and his 


- oat the ends of the carth. 
en NE Fob, xxxvii, 3. 


It is not in man 


8. To order; to command : 
ſofter term than to command. 


Diaz crER, di-rek'-thr. u. /. director, Lat. 

1. One that direQs ; one that preſcribes. 

2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 
manual operation. r 
Dixe'cTiON, di-r&k'-shtin. . J. [Ldirectio, 
F 
Aim at a certain point. 

7 an: men's opinions are not the product of 
judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon ; but the 
effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating 
at all adventures, without choice, and without di- 
rection. Locke, 

The direction of good works to a good end, is 
the only principle that diſtinguiſhes charity. 


Smalridge. 


2. Motion impreſſed by a certain impulſe. 
No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can either move of itſelf, 
or of itſelf alter the direction of its motion. Cbeyne. 
3. Order; command ; preſcription. 

From the counſel that St. Jerome giveth Læta, 
of taking heed how ſhe read the apocrypha; as 
alſo by the help of other learned men's judgments, 
delivered in like cafe, we may take direction. Hooker. 

3 Ev'n now ta | 
I put myſelf to thy direction. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

The nobles of the people digged it, by the di- 
refion of the law-giver. Numb. xxi. 18. 

Men's paſſions and God's direction ſeldom agree. 

King Charles. 

General directions for ſcholaſtic diſputers, is, ne- 

ver to diſpute upon mere trifles, Watts. 
4+ Regularity ; adjuſtment. 

| nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee. Pope. 


Dizz'cT1vVE, di-rtk'-tiv. 2. .. [from direct. 
1. Having the power of direction. 

A law therefore, generally taken, is a dire&ive 
rule unto goodneſs of operation. Hooker. 
A power of command there is without all queſ- 
ton, though there be ſome doubt in what faculty 
this command doth-principally reſide, whether in 
the will or the underſtanding. The true reſolution 
is, that the directive command for counſel is in the 
underſtanding; and the applicative command, or 
empire, for putting in execution of what is direct- 
ed, is in the will. Bramball againft Hobbes. 
On the directive powers of the former, and the 
regularity of the latter, whereby it is capable of 


direction, depends the generation of all bodies. 
2. Informing; ſhewing the way. 
Nor viſited by one directive ray, 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. Thomf. 
Dinx'erLx, dl-xkkt -I. adv. from direct. 
1. In a ſtraight line; reQilineally, © 


| 


Dryden's ZEne:d. | 


to direct is a | 


| 
| | er, which doth not dire#ly prove that no mortal 


DIR 


The more a body is near, to the eyes, and the | 
more directly it is oppoſed to them, the more it is 
enlightened ; becauſe the light languiſhes and leſ- 
ſens, the farther it removes from its proper ſource. 

Dryden's Dufreſney. 

There was no other place aſſigned to any of this 
matter, than that whereunto its own gravity bore 
it, which was only directly downwards, whereby it 
obtained that place in the globe which was juſt 
underneath. Woodward. 

If the refracted ray be returned direcily back to 
the point of incidence, it ſhall be refracted by the 
incident ray. Newton's Optic li. 

2. Immediately; apparently; without cir- 
cumlocution; without any long train of 
conſequence. 

| Infidels, being clean without the church, deny 

directiy, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
| Chriſtianity, which hereticks embrace erroneouſly 
by miſconſtruction. Hooker. 
No man hath hitherto been ſo impious, as plain- 
ly and dire&ly to condemn prayer. Hooker. 
By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our 
faith, I have unavoidably created to myſelf ene- 
mies in the papiſts directiy, becauſe they have kept 
the ſcripture from us what they could. 
Dryd. Pref. to Religio Laici. 
His work directly tends to raiſe ſentiments of 
honour and virtue in his readers, Addiſ. Freebolder. 
No reaſon can be aſſigned, why it is beſt for 
the world that God Almighty hath abſolute pow- 


man ſhould have the like. Swift. 
 DixE'CTNESS, di-rekt'-nls. 1. ſ. [from direct. ] 


Straightneſs; tendency to any point; the | 


ncareſt way. 

They argued from celeſtial cauſes only, the con- 
ſtant vicinity of the ſun, and the direcingſi of his 
rays; never ſuſpecting that the body of the earth 

| had ſo great an efficiency in the changes of the air. 

Bemtley. 

DirF/cToR, di-rck'-tar. 2. /. [director, Lat.] 

1. One that has authority over others; a 

ſuperintendent; one that has the general 
management of a deſign or work. 

Himſelf ſtood director over them, with nodding 
or ſtamping, ſhewing he did like or miſlike thoſe 


things he did not underſtand. Sidney. 
In all affairs thou ſole director. Swift. 
2. A rule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not deſign'd 
Directors to a noble mind. Swift. 


3. An inſtructor; one who ſhews the proper 
methods of proceeding. 

They are glad to uſe counſellors and directors in 
all their dealings of weight, as contracts, teſta- 
ments. Hooker. 

4. One who is conſulted in caſes of con- 


1 ſcience. 


I am her director and her guide in ſpiritual af- 

fairs. | Dryden. 

5, One appointed to tranſa& the affairs of 
a trading company. ' 
What made directors cheat in ſouth-ſca year? 

Pope. 

6. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by which the 

hand is guided in its operation. 


The manner of opening v. ith a knife, is by ſlid- 


ing it on a director, the groove of which prevents 
its being miſguided. Sbarp's Surgery. 
Dix croxx, di-rek'-tir-p,-n: . [from di- 
rector.] The book which the factious. 
preachers publiſhed in the rebellion for 
the direction of their ſe in acts of worſhip. 
As to the ordinance concerning the directory, we 


cannot conſent to the taking away of the book of | 


common prayer. Oxford Reaſons againſt the Cov, 


'DIR 


ſubſtantive and full ; as, dreadful, or full of 
dread ; joyful, or full of joy.] Dire 3 
dreadful ; diſmal. 
Point of ſpear iz never piercen would. 
Ne dint of direful ſword divide the ſubſtance could. 
| 1 Fairy cen. 
But yet at laſt, whereas the dire/ul fiend 
She ſaw not ſtir, off ſhaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end; 
Then God ſhe pray'd, and thank'd her faithful 
knight. Fairy Dueen. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
a Shakeſp. 
The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart 
of men, whether they underſtand it or no; and by 
ſecret intimations gives the ſinner a foretaſte of 
that -direful cup, which he is like to drink more 
deeply of hereafter. South, 
I curs'd the direful author of my woes: 
"T'was told again, and thence my ruin roſe. Dryd. 
Achilles“ wrath, to Greeks the direful ſpring 
Of woes unnumber'd, heavenly goddeſs! fing. Pope. 


DrRENEss, di'r-nls. 2. /. [from dire.) Diſ- 
malneſs ; horror; hideouſneſs. © 


Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me, Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


D1sE'eT1ON,di-rep/-shain. 2. /. [direptio, Lat.] 
The act of plundering. 


Dix GE, der'j. u. ſ. {This is not a contraction of 
the Lat. dirige, in the popiſh hymn, Dirige 
greſſus meus, as ſome pretend; but from 
the Teutonic dyrke, laudare to praiſe and 
extol. Whence it is poſſible their dyrke, 
and our dirge, was a laudatory ſong to 
commemorate and applaud the dead. 
Verſtegan. Bacon apparently derives it 
from dirige.] A mournful ditty ; a ſong; 
of lamentation. | 
Ih' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtat 
Have we, as *twere, with a defeated joy, 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 

riage, | 
In equal ſeals weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wiſe. Shahkeſp. Hamlet, 
Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
indignities and reproaches, the diriges and obſequies 
of the common people towards tyrants, was ob- 
ſcurely buried. | Bacon, 
| You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay; 
Theſe your own anthems ſhall become, 
Your laſting epicedium. Sandys. 
All due meaſures of her mourning kept, 

Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept, 

R | Dryden. 

Dixi ENr, der'-l-jent. adj. [dirigens, Lat.] 
The dirigent line in geometry is that along which 

the line deſcribent is carried in the generation of 

any figure. Harris. 


DIRK, derk'. 25 [an Erſe word.] A kind 
of dagger uſed in the Highlands of Scòt- 
land. N N 

[n vain thy hungry mountaineers ' 
Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
The ſhield, the piſtol, il, and dagger, 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. Tickells 

To DirKE, derk', v.a. To ſpoil; to ruin. 

Obſolete. h 
_ . Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 
And dirhes the beauties of my bloſſoms round. 
© Spenſer, 

DIRT, dart”. n. J. [dr yt, Dat. dirt, Iſlandick.] 

1. Mud; filth ; mire; any thing that ſticks 
to the clothes or body. gh 

They, gilding dirt in noble verſe 


. 


DrizErvuL, dir-fal. adj. [This word is fre- 
uent among the poets, but has been cen- 
ured as not analogical ; all other words. 


compounded with full confiſting of a end. 


Ruſtick philoſopby rehearſe. Denlam. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours to heap 
together a little dirt that ſhall bury them in the 
© 2 : W. ahe. 


DIS 


The ſea riſcs as high as ever, though the great 
heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 
choak up the ſhaVows. Addiſon. 

Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows; 

From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe : 
In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the hero ſunk the man. Pape. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife. Pope. 

2.. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 

To Dirt, dürt“. v. a. (from the noun.] To 
foul; to bemire; to make filthy; to be- 
daub; to ſoil ; to pollute; to naſty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirti thoſe moſt 
whom he loves beſt. Swift. 

Dix r-ik, dart'-py. 1. / [dirt and pie.) 
Forms moulded by children of clay, in 
imitation of paſtry, , * 

Thou ſetteſt thy heart upon that which has new- 
ly left off making of dirt-pics, and is but preparing 
itſelf for a green- ſickneſs. Suctlieg. 

Dir, durt'-{+ly. adv. [from dirty.] 

1. Naſtily ; foully ; filthily. 63 ; 

2+ Meanly ; ſordidly ; ſhamefully. -: 

Such gold as that wherewithal 

Chimiques ſrom each mineral 

Are irtily and deſperately gull'd, Donne. 

DrxTixEss, dürt“-I-uls. x. / [from dirty.) 

1. Naſtineſs; filthinefs ; foulneſs. | 

2. Meanneſs; baſeneſs; ſordidneſs. 

Dir, durt'-y. ad, [from dirt.] 

1. Foul; naſty; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 
Is in baſe durance, and contagious priſon, 

Haul'd thither by mechanic, dirty hands. Shakeſp. 

2. Sullied ; cloudy ; not elegant. 

Pouud an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet taſte 
into an oily one. Locke. 

3. Mean; baſe; deſpicable. 

Such employments are the diſeaſes of labour, 


and the ruſt of time, which it contracts not by | 


lying ſtill, but by dirty employment. 
Taylor's Holy Living. 
Marriages would be made up upon more natu- 
ral motives than meer dirty intereſts, and increaſe 
of riches without meaſure or end. Temple, 
They come at length to. grow ſots and epicures, 
mean in their diſcourſes, and dirty in their prac- 
tices. - | | . South. 

To Dix T, durt'-y. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To foul; to foil. 
The lords Strutts lived generouſly, and never 
uſed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and coun- 
ters. Arbutb not. 
2. To diſgrace; to ſcandalize. 
DIRU/PTION, di-rap'-shan, . /. [diruptio, 
Lat.] | 


1. The act of burſting, or breaking. | 


2. The flate of burſting, or breaking. 
Dis, dis“. An inſeparable particle uſed in 
.- compoſition, implying commonly a priva- 
tive or negative ſignification of the word to 
Which it is joined: as, to arm, to diſarm ; 
to join, to disjoin. It is borrowed from 
des, uſed by the French and Spaniards in 
this ſenſe : as, deſnover to untie; defterrar 
to baniſh : from the Latin de; as, /fruo to 
build; defiruo to deſtroy. 


Dis4B1'LITY,, dis-a-bll'-I-ty. . /. [from 
_ diſable.) | | 
1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 
neſs; impotence. 1 
Our conſideration of creatures, and attention 
unto ſcriptures, are not in themſelves things of 
like diſability to breed or beget faith. Hedker. 
Many withdrew themſelves ont of pure faint- | 
- neſs, and diſability to attend the concluſion. Raleigh. 
le that knows moſt of himſelf, knows leaſt of 
| his knowledge, and the exerciſed underſtanding is 


ol his kingdom and life. 


. 


DIS 


The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 

potency or diſabilities of brutes. Locke. 

2. Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpoſe; legal impediment. - 

A ſuit is commenced in a temporal court for an 
inheritance ; and the defendant pleads, in diſability, 
that the plaintiff is a baſtard. Aylife's Parergon. 

This diſadvantage which the diſſenters at preſent 
lie under, of a diſability to receive church prefer- 
ments, will be eaſily remedicd by the repeal of the 
teſt. | 4 Swift. 

To Dis4'BLE, diz-A'bl. v. a. [dis and alle.] 
1. To deprive of force; to weaken ; to diſ- 
qualify for any act. 

The invaſion and rebellion did not only diſable 
this king to be a conqueror, but deprived him both 

Davies Treland. 
Nor ſo is overcome 
Satan, whoſe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruiſe 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. Milli. 

A Chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a wreſt- 
ling and warfare, for which ſenſual pleaſure dif- 
ables him, by yielding to that enemy with whom 

he muſt ſtrive. Taylor's Holy Living. 
2. To hinder from action: uſed of things, 

I have known a great fleet diſabled for two 
months, and thereby loſe great occaſions by an 
indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temple. 

3. To impair ; to diminiſh. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance, 
| Shakeſp. 
4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy, 

Farewel, Monſicur Traveller; look you liſp, and 
wear ſtrange ſuits; diſable all the benefits of your 
own country, Shakeſp. 

Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 
And worſe than age diſable your delights. Dryden. 


tions, 5 

Il will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar, nor 
yet diſſemble that I have ſeen many happily forced 
upon the courſe to which by nature they ſeemed 
much indiſpoſed. Wetton. 


To Dis ABu'sE, dis-a-bii'z, v. a. [dis and 
abuſe.) To ſet free from a miſtake; to 
diſentangle from a fallacy; to ſet right; 
to undeceive. 

The impoſture and fallacy of our ſenſes impoſe 
not only on common heads, but even more refined 
mercuries, who have the advantages of an im- 
proved reaſon to diſabuſe you. Glanville's Scegſis. 

"Thoſe teeth fair Lyce muſt not ſhayy, 
If ſhe would bite: her lovers, though 

Like birds they ſtoop at ſeeming grapes, 

Are difabus'd when firſt ſhe gapes. Waller. 

If by ſimplicity you meant a general deſect in 
thoſe that profeſs angling, I hope to di/abyſe you. 

Walton's Angler. 

Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 

Still by himſelf abus'd or diſabus'd. Pope. 

Drs accommoDa'T10N, dis-Ak-köm-mô-da“- 

shün. 1. / [dis and accommodation.] The 
ſtate of being unfit or unprepared. 

De vaſtations have happened in ſome places more 
than in others, according to the accommodation or 
diſaccommodation of them to ſuch calamities. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


To Drsaccvu'srom, dis-Ak-küs'-tüm. v. a. 
[dis and accuftom.) To deſtroy the force 
of habit by diſuſe or contrary practice. 

To Dis Ackxowi kek, dis-Ak-noV-Hdzh. 
v. a. [dis and acknowledge,)] Not to ac- 
knowledge. | 

The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here pro- 
hibited, was, by words and oral expreſſions verbally 
to deny and diſachnowledge it. South, 


D18ACQUA'INTANCE, dlis-Ak-kwä'n-täns. u. / 


arity. a 


' conſcious of its ability. Glanville. | 


4 


* 


| 


5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifica- } 


4 


| 


[dis and acquaintance.] Diſuſe of famili- | 
I 


DIS 


| Conſcience, by a long negled 
8 with itſelf, 2 ph in 5 
or ſoil. 


DisaDva'xTAGE, dls-Ad-xvAn' daz 
[dis and advantage.) van'-t4dzh, „ J. 


I. Loſs; injury to intereſt: 
diſadvantage, 925 


2. Diminution of any thin 
credit, fame, +4 Punt 4 : 


Chaucer in many things reſembl 
that with no diſadvantage on the fide Pe and 
author. © modern 


"> g Dres, 
The moſt ſhining merit goes down to 3 
with diſakvantage, when it is not placed by OY 


. . . vrite- 
in its proper light. Adliſun's Fralalu, 


Thoſe parts already publiſlied give . 
think, that the Iliad * wk 
tage to that immortal poem. Adifen; 8 
a Their teſtimony will not be of much wei N 
Its diſadvantage, ſince they are liable to My * 
mon objection of condemning what ther did +: 
underſtand, "a 


and #2. 
Veterate ruſt 


he ſold to 


efirahle, 24 


—— 


3. A ſtate not prepared for defence. In 
No fort can be ſo ſtrong, 
Ne fleſhly breaſt can armed be fo Hund, 
| But will at laſt be won with batt'ry Ione 
| Or unawares at diſzdvartage found. V airy Ore, 


To DiSaDVA'NTAGE,dls-Ad-vin'-tidth,s, 
(from the noun.] To injure in intereſt ot 
any kind. 
All other violences are ſo far ſrom 
Chriſtianity, that they extremely weak 

| advantage it. 


advancing 
en and 75 
Decay of Pixy, 
DiSADVA'NTAGEABLE, dls- 4d-vin'-t4-j31 
adj. [from diſadvantage.) Contrary to pro- 

fit; producing loſs. A word not uſcd. 
| In clearing of a man's «ſtate, he may as well 
hurt himſelf in being too ſudden, as in letting it 
run on too long; for haity ſelling is commonly 
B25 diſadvartageable as intereſt, Aen. 
Dis ADpVvANTA“GREOVUs, dis-àd-vän-tà“-jüs. a. 
[from diſadvantage.) Contrary to interch; 

| Contrary to convenience ; unfavourable. 
A multitude of eyes will narrowly inſpe8 
every part of an eminent man, conſider him 
nicely in all views, and not be a little pleaſed 
when they have taken him in the worſt and mot: 
diſadvantageous lights. Addiſon's Spectatar, 
D1iSADVANTA'GEOUSLY, dis-ad-van-tY-i0;- 
ly. adv. [from diſadvantageous.] In a man- 
ner contrary to intereſt or profit; in a 

manner not favourable. 


An approving nod or ſmile ſerves to drive you 
on, and make you diſplay yourſelves more 1. 
vantageouſly. ' ©, Government of tb: Tong, 
' DiSALVANTA'GEOUSNESS, dis-ad-van-ti- 

jus-nls. 1. /. from diſadvantageous.) Con 

trariety to profit; inconvenience; mik 
chief; loſs. 

DisaDve'/NTUROUS, dls-àd-ven“tü-rüs. ad, 
[dis and adventurous.) Unhappy ; unprot- 
perous. 

Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful loſs, 
And of my doleful diſadventurous death. Fairy Q, 


To DisarFre'ct, dis-43f-f&k't. v. a. [dis and 
alfect.] To fill with diſcontent ; to diſ- 
content; to make leſs faithful or zealous. 

They had attempted ta /e and diſcontent 
his majeſty'slate army. Clarendin. 


Disarrr'c rep, dls-àf.fek - td. part. adi. 
[from di/affe#.] Not diſpoſed to zeal dt 
affection. Uſually applied to thoſe who are 
enemies to the government. 8 

By denying civil worſhip to the emperor's la. 

tues, which the cuſtom then was to 58. wy 
| 

TOES againſt e fee info 


* 


DiSAFFECTEDLY) 


1 


DIS 


Disarrx'crypt v, dls-Af- HK - tid- I. adv. 


from diſa >2ed.) After a diſaffected manner. 
K DNESS, dis-4f-fek'-tid-nls. n. /. 
[from diſaffeted.] The quality of being. 
iſaffected. 
piarre ion, dls-Af- fx. hn. . [from 
FI a ea.) 1 J 
1. Pie! ill- will. 
In waking laws, princes muſt Have regard to 
the public diipoſitions, to the affeQions and diſaf- 
-Aions, of the people; and muſt not introduce a 
bw with public ſcandal and diſpleaſure. 
Tay/or's Rule of Holy Living. 
2. Want af zeal for the government; want 
of ardour for the reigning prince. 
In this age, every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
think with the majority, is called diſafefion.Swift. 
2. Diſorder ; bad conſtitution ; in a phyſical 
ſenſe. a | 
The diſeaſe took its original merely from the 
diſaffeQtim of the part, and not from the peccancy 
of the humours. | | Wiſcman. 
D1SAFFI'RMANCE, dls-af-fer'-mins., u. /, 
[dis and am.] Confutation; negation. 


That kind of reaſoning which reduceth the | 
oppoſite conclufion ta ſomething that is apparent- | 


ly abſurd, is a demonſtration in d//affirmance of 
any thing that is affirmed, Hale. 


To DisAFFO'REST, dis-af-for'-rist. v. a. [dis 
and fore.) To throw open to common 


- purpoſes ; to reduce from the privileges 
of a foreſt to the ſtate of common ground. 
The commiſſioners of the treaſury, moved the 
king to diſaforeft ſome foreſts of his, explaining 
themſelves of fuch foreſts as lay out of the way, 
not near any of the king's houſes. 
How happy ; he, which hath due place aſſign'd 


= 


To his beaſts : pd diſafforefled his mind! Donne. 


To DISAGREE! \ dis-a-gre&, v. u. {dis. and | 


% 


agree. 3 , 

1. To differ; notto be the ſame. 

The mind cleatSy and. infallibly perceives all 
diſtinct ideas to A Mgree; that is, the one not to 
be the other. Locke, 

2. To differ; not to be of the ſame opinion. 

Why both the bands in worſhip 4% agree, 
And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome the tree. 


Dryden. 


3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition : followed 


by from or with, before the oppoſite. 

It containeth many inipropricties, diſagreeing 
almoſt in all things from the true and proper de- 
ſcription, Brown. 

Strange it is, that they reject the pla ineſt ſenſe 
of ſcripture, becauſe it ſeems. to diſrgree noith 
what they call reaſon. ,. Atterbury. 


DiSAGREE'ABLE, dis-4-gre'-Abl. adj. [from |. 


diſagree. ] 
1. Contrary; unſuitable. 
Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 


rity. 
2. Unpleafing ; offenſive, : ; 
To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace ſink 
the deeper, and be of the more wright, either 
agreeable or d&ſagreab!: things ſhould conſtantly 
accompany theſe different ſtates. Locle. 
DiSAGREB/ABLEXNESS, dls-à-gre“-Abl-nls. 2 7. 
. [from diſag recai le.] 
. Unſuitableneſs ; contrariety. 
2. Unpleaſantneſs; offenſiveneſs. 
A father will hug and embrace his beloved 


ſon, for all the dirt and ſoulneſs of his cloaths ; |. 


the dearneſs of the perſon eaſily apologizing for 
the diſagreeablenefs of the habit. L's South, 


SAGRBE MENT, dis-I-gr@-ment. a. {.{from 
agree.) — 
*. Viterence ; diſſimilitude; diverſity ; 
identity ; not likeneſs. rie 
mie Carry ſuch plain and evident notes and 
character, either of diſagreement or affinity with 


Bacon.. 


Broome. 


. 
: 


| 


| 
| 


N 


| 


| | 


| 


/ 


; 


| 


o? 


| 4 
| 
| 


N 


* 


a 
N 
| 


.1. To deprive of life. | 


forced her to a conduct dſc:greeabiz to her ſince- 


| 


3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 


Dis aLLO'WAXCE, dis-al-low'-ans, 2. /. [from 


- ſelves harch and odious. 


1 


DIS 


one another, that the ſeveral kinds of them are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Word<vard. 
2. Difference of opinion; contrariety of 
ſentiments 
They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching 
their ſeveral opinions about the neceſſity of ſacra- 
ments, whereas in truth their diſagreement is not 
Ut Hooker. 
To DisALLo'w, dis-4l-low!, v. a. [dis and 
allow.) 


1. To deny authority to any. | 


Wen, ſaid the, 
Were thoſe firſt councils diſallow'd by me? 

Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided ſtilb it were apoſtolic ? | 
Dryden's Hind ond Panther. 

2. To conſider as unlawful; not to permit. 

Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that 
they do not diſall:w only theſe Romiſh ceremo- 
nies which are unprofitable, but count all pnpro- 
fitable which are Romiſh, Hieber. 


as. 


It was known that the moſt eminent of thoſe 
who.-profeſſed his own principles, publickly diſal- 
lowed his proceedings. Swift. 

4. To cenſure ; not to juſtify, 

There is a ſecret, inward foreboding fear, that 
ſome evil or other will follow the doing of that 
which a man's own conſcience diſall;2vs; him in. 

South. 

To DisALTLo'w, dis-àI-low', v. n. To re- 
fuſe permiſhon ; not to grant; not to make 
or ſuppoſe lawful. —7 ; 

God doth in converts, being married, allow 
continuance with infidels, and yet diſallozo that 
the faithful, when they are free, ſhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with ſuch. Hooker. 

D1isaLLO'WABLE, dls-a)-low'-abl. adj. [from 
2 Not allowable ; not to be ſuf- 
ered. 


diſallow.) Prohibition. | 
God accepts of a thing ſuitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not de- 
clare his refuſal and di/allowance of it. 
To DisA/NCHOR, dis-ank'-kur. v. a. [from 
dis and anchor.) To drive a ſhip from its 
anchor. 
To DisA'NIMATE, dls-An“-Yy-mät. v. a. {dis 
and animate.] 


2. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs. 
The preſence of a king engenders love amongſt 
his ſubjects and his loyal friends, as it di/ſurimates 
his enemies. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He was confounded and diſanimate2 at his pre- 
ſence, . and added, How can the ſervant of my 
lord talk with my lord ? 


[from diſanimate.] Privation of life. 

They cannot in reaſon retain that apprehen- 
ſion after death, as being affections which depend | 
on life, and depart upon di/animation. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
To Disannv'r, dis-in-naF. v. a. [dis and 

annul. This word is formed, contrarily to 
analogy, by thoſe who, not knowing the 
meaning of the word annul, intended to 
form a negative ſenſe by the needleſs uſe of 
the negative particle. 
to be rejected, as ungrammatical and bar- 
barous.] To annul ; to deprive of autho- | 


| 


void; to nullify. 


The jews ordinances for us to reſume, were to 


them. Hooker. | 


That gave him power of diſanaulling of laws, 


and diſpoſing of men's fortunes and eſtates, and 
the like points of abſolute power, being in them- 


South. | 


Boyles Seraphic Laue. 
{ DiSANIMA'TION, dis-An-y-mä'-shün. 2. J. 


It ought therefore 


rity ; to vacate; to make nult; to make 


. . 


check our Lord himſelf, which hath difannulled | 


* 


Bacon. | 


E — CS EET Y: 


DIS 


| To be in beth worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here : 
Wouldſt chou his laws of faſting d 
Herbert. 
Wilt thou my judzments d iin, Defame 
My equal rule, to clear thyſelf of blame ? Sandys. 
Disaxnxnu'LMENT, Gd:s-ain-nil'-mintiin. /. 
[from d:i/annul.} The act of making void. 
To DisAaPPE'aRr, dis-ap-ptr. v. n. (diſpa- 
roitre, Fr.] To be loſt to view; to vaniſh 
out of ſight ; to fly; to go away. 
She diſappeur d, and left me dark! I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Miltm, 
When the night and winter diſappear, 
The purple morning riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring. 1 Dryden. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. Locke. 
Criticks I ſaw that others names deface, 
And fix their own with labour in their place ; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or diſappear'd, and left the firſt behind. Pope, 
To Dtsayeeo'txT, dls-Ap-point. v. a. {iz 
and appoint.] 
1. To defeat of expectation ; to balk; to 
hinder from ſomething expected. 
The ſuperior Being can defcat all his deſigns, 
and 4 ſup point all his hopes. Tillotſon, 
Whilſt the champion, with redoubled might, 
Strikes home the jav'lin, his retiring foe 
Shrinks from the wound, and diſappoints the 
blow. ED Addiſon. 
There 's nothing like ſurpriſing the rogues : 
how will they be diſappointed, when they hear 
that thou haſt prevented their revenge! 
Arbutbnot's Hiſt. f Jobn Bull. 
We are not only tortured by the reproaches - 
which are offered us, but are diſappointed by rhe 
ſilence of men when it is unexpected, and hums- - 
bled even by their praiſes, Addifon, 


2. It has of before the thing loſt by diſap- 
pointment. 

The Janizaries, d;/þp pointed by tlie baſſas of the 
ſpoil, received of the bounty of Solyman a great 
largeſs. 8 Knoles. 

DrsAaPPO'INTMENT, dis-4p-poi'nt-ment.n: / 
[from diſappoint.) Defeat of hopes; miſ- 
carriage of expectations. ., "Sb. 
It is impoſſible for us to know what are cala- 
mities, and what are bleflings. How many acci- 
dents have pailed for ,misfortunes, which have 
turned to* the. welfare. and proſperity of the 
perions in whoſe lot they have fallen! How 
many diſappointments have, in their conſequences, 
ſaved a man from ruin | Spectator. 
If we hope for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly conſidered the value, our diſappoint- 
ment will be greater than our pleaſure in the frui- - 
tion of them. A1diſen's Spectator. 
Dis Ar PRO BACTIOx, dis-2p-pro-ba'-shan. 2. . 
[dis and appreciation.) Cenſure; condems - 
nation; expreſtion of diſlike. 

He was obliged to -publiſh his letters, to ſhere + 

his di/approbation of the publiſhing of others. 
Paps. 
To DISAPPRO'VYE, dls-àp-prò v. v. d. 4 
prouver, Fr.) | : 
1. To diſlike ; to cenſure, 

I reaſon'd much, alas! but more I loy'd; - 

Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and aiſapprov'd. Pr iur. 

Without good breeding rruth is diſapprov'd ; 
That. only makes ſuperior ſcuſt beloved, Pope. 

2. To reject as diſliked; not to confirm by 
concurience. f 

A project. for à treaty of barrier with the 

States was tranſmitted hither from Holland, and 

was diſuppreved of by our courts. Swift. 


 Di'sarD, diz-ard. 2. / [drt dirw, Sax. a 


fool, Skinner; diſeur, Fr. Junius. ] A prat - 
tler ; a boaſting talker. This we 


word is 


-*  mkrt«d: 


MED © Na 


/ 


* 


2. Undreſs. 


- 
s 


1. The blaſt or ſtroke of an unfavourable 


1. To blaſt by the ſtroke of an unfavourable 


o . . 


V. 


- 


— 


- 
. 
Ln 

4 

id 6 


© - On half the nations. 


>, Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, 


. Unlucky; not fortunate. 
hat ſeemeth a moſt diſaſtrous day to the Scots, 
not only in regard of this overthrow, but for that 


ES 
. inſerted both by Skinner and Junius; but I 

do not remember it, | 
To Dis ARM, dlz-àA' rm. v. a. [diſarmer, Fr.] 
1. To ſpoil or diveſt of arms; to deprive of 
arms, - 
An order was made by both houſes, for diſarm- 

ing all the papiſts in England. 
g l am ſtill the ſame, 
By different ways ſtill moving to one fame; 
And by diſar ming you l now do more 
To ſave the town, than arming you before. Dryd. 


It has of before the arms taken away. 
They would be immediately diſarmed of their 
great magazine of artillery. Locke, 
"To Dis ARRA , dis-ir-rY. wv. a. [dis and ar- 
rar.] To undreſs any one; to diveſt of 
clothes. | 
So, as ſhe bad, the witch they diſarray'd. 
| g Fairy Queen. 
Now night is come, now ſoon her diſarray, 
And in her bed her lay. Spenſer's Epithalamium. 
' DisakR4'y, dis-Ar-rY. . / [from the verb. 


1. Diſorder ; confuſion ; loſs of the regular 
order of battle. . 
_ He returned towards the river, to prevent ſuch 
danger as the diſarray, occaſioned by the narrow- 
neſs of the bridge, might caſt upon them. 


Hayward, 
 Diſarray and ſhameful rout enſue, | 
And force is added to the fainting crew. | 

Dryden's Fables. 


A. 


D184881Du'iTY, dls-As-s5y-du-I-t Y. n. ſ. Ab- 
ſence of care or attention. 712 
The Cecilians kept him back; as very well 
knowing that, upon every little abſence or iſa 
duity, he ſhould be ſubject to take cold at his 
back Wotton. 


DISA'STER, dlz-As- tür. u. f. Ldiſaſtre, Fr. ] 


planet. | tk 123 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fall; . 
Diſafters veil'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
Was fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. Sal. 
2+ Misfortune ; grief; miſhap; miſery ; ca- 
lamity. | | | 
This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That &er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care, | 
Some dire diſafter, or by force or ſlight ; 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in 
Lv * night. wi”, | | 
To Drs4's TER, diz-as'-tur. v. a. [from the 
-. noun. n 3 


ſtar. | | 

Ah, chaſte bed of mine, ſaid ſhe, which never 
heretofore couldſt accuſe me of one defiled 
thought, how canſt thou now receive that di/a/- 

\,, tered changeling ? © Sidney. 

2. To afflit; to miſchief. 


© which pitifully di/after the cheeks. Shateſp. 
In his own ſields, the ſwain | 
Diſaſter'd ſtands. | Thomſon. 


„ Argh HHS Rb adj. [from diſaf- 
ter. EAT: A 


upon the ſame day they were defeated by the 


| 


| 


| 


| | 


Clarendon. | 


Pope. | 


and authoriſe.) To deprive of credit or au- 


Engliſh at Floodenfield. Hayward. 


2. Gloomy threatening misfortune, 


The moon, 


— 4 
on 


— 


n half the nations. ten. To DissA up, dis-band', v. 7. Ss 
8. Unhappy ; calamitous ; miſerable ; ſtruck | x. To retire from military ſervice ; to ſepa- 
=, SS W 


* 2 


rate; to break up. 


DIS 
Then Juno, pieying her dee fate, 


Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. Denbam. 
Immediately after his return from this very 
expedition, ſuch diſaſtrous calamities befel his fa- 
mily, that he burnt two of his children 2 
Fly the purſuit of my diſaſtrous love; 
From my unhappy neighbourhood remove. 
| "" | Dryden. 
D184'sTROVUSLY, diz-is'-tras-15. adv. [from 
diſaſtrous.) In a diſmal manner. 
D1is4'STROUSNESS, diz-4s'-tras-nls. u. . 
[from diſaſtrous.] Unluckineſs ; unfortu- 
nateneſs. Dit. 


To Disavovu'chn, dis-i-voli'tsh. v. a. [dis and 
avouch. ] To retract profeſſion ; to diſown 
Thereupon they flatly di/avouch | 

To yield him more obedience or ſupport. 

| | Daniel. 

To DesAvo'w, dis-i-vow'. v. a. [dis and 

avow.] To diſown; to deny knowledge 

of; to deny concurrence in any thing, or 

with any perſon. 

The heirs and poſterity of them which yielded 
the ſame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wils 
ſully deny, or ſtedfaſtly diſavoro it. | 

Spenſer*s State of Treland. 

The Engliſh did believe his name was therein 
abuſed ; which he manifeſted to be true, by dif 
avowing it openly afterwards. Hayward. 

To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man will 
reſerve to himſelf liberty either to diſavoro or to 
expound, | Bacen, 

A man that acts below his rank, doth but 4i/- 
avoto fortune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious of his 
own want in worth, and doth but teach others 

to envy him. ö Bacon. 

He only does his conqueſt diſavoro, . 

And thinks too little what they found too much. 
| Dryden. 
_ We are reminded by the ceremony of taking 
an bath, that it is a part of that obedience which 
we learn from the goſpel, expreſsly to diſaverv all 
evaſions and mental reſervations whatſoever. 
| f Addiſon's Frechelder. 
Dis Avo wal, dis-A-vow“-Al. 2. /. | from di/- 
avow.] Denial. | | 

An earneſt diſavorval of fear often proceeds 

from fear. Clariſſa. 


Disavo'WMENT, dis-k-vow'-ment. 2. /. from 
diſawoav.] Denial. 1 | 
As touching the Tridentine hiſtory, his holi- 
. neſs will not preſs you to any diſavowment thereof. 
4 5 a f N oitton. 
To Disav'THORISE, dis-X-th&-riz. v. a. [dis 


thority. : | 5" a * 

The obtruſion of ſuch particular inſtances as 
. theſe, are inſufficient to diſauthoriſe a note ground- 

ed upon the final intention of nature. Motton. 


To Dis BAN p, dis-band', v. a. [dis and band.] 


I. To diſmiſs from military ſervice; to break 
up an army; to diſmiſs ſoldiers from their 
colours. . „ 

They 4iſtanded themſelves, and returned every 
man to his own dwelling. Knolles's Hiſt, 

Pythagoras bids us in our ſtation ſtand, : 
Till God, our general, ſhall us % Denham. 

I am content to lead a private life; 
 Diſband my army to ſecure the ſtate. 
| — den's Aurengzebe. 
Bid him d//band his legions. Addi ſon . Cato. 
2. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 3 0 


Nh 


Some imagine that a quantity of water, ſuffi- | 
cient to make ſuch a deluge, was created upon | 
that occaſion ; and, when the buſineſs was done, 


all #/banded again, and annihilated. MWoodward. 
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Dur navy was upon the point | 
many of our men — — Be Mandy : 
* 4 30 rang'd pow'rs 7. With Cp, 

Wand ring cac 1 
Purſes. | s each higſeveral we 3 
The common ſoldiers, and infa, . 
ſhould be fully. paĩd upon their — cha 
Were it not for ſome ſmall remainder, 0 75 end, 
and virtue, which are yet left ſcattered Y 
mankind, human ſociety would in 3 ſho _ 
diſband and run into confuſion, and 2 1 
would grow wild and become a forcſt. 5 
2. To be diſſolved. 85 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ſtir, thou canſt not ſhrink o- nail 
Yea, when both rockgand all things hall bs i F 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower, * 


To Pisna ax, dis-birk. v a. Cdebarquer, Fr 


To land from a ſhip ; to put on a 
Together ſail'd ei — 
To ſervice done by land that might belon « 
And, when occaſion ſerv'd, diſbarked as 
The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abg4...” 
Diſbark the ſheep, an offering to the gods, = 
0 Pope's 01. * 
D1sBEL1'EF, dis-bé-I f. . ſ. [from diftelieve, 
Refuſal of credit; denial of beließ 
Our belief or diſbelief of a thing docs not alter 
the nature of the thing. Till: 
To DisBELYEVE, dis-bE-li'y, . a. (li; ar 
telieve.) Not to credit ; nct to hold true. 
The thinking it impoſlible his fins ſhould be 
forgiven, though he ſhould be truly penitent, is x 

_ fin, but rather of infidelity than deſpair ic being 
the diſbelieving of an eternal truth of God's, 
Hammond"s Prad. Cate. 

Such who profeſs to d hlieve a future fate, ws 
not always equally ſatisfied with their own r: 

; ſonings. | t Altterley, 
From a fondneſs to ſome vices, which the tc 
trine of futurity rendered uncaſy, they brougit 
themſelves to doubt of religion; or, out of a wi 
affectation of ſeeing farther than other men, pre 
tended to diſbelieve it. Regen, 

D1$SBELYEVER, dis-bé-H“-vür. 2. /. [from 5: 

_ belizve.] One who refuſes belief; one who 
denies any poſition to be true. 

An humble ſoul is frightened into ſentiments 
becauſe a man of great name pronounces here 
upon the contrary ſentiments, and caſts the 4% 
liever out of the church. Watt, 


| To D1sBE'NCH, dis-bentsh'. v. a. [dis and 


bench.) To drive from a ſcat. 
| | Sir, I hope 
My words diene“ you not? 
[o, Sir; yet oft, | 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled 2 
2447. 
To D1SBRA'NCH, dis-brintsh'. v. a. [dis ad 
branch.) To ſeparate, or break off, 253 
branch from a tree. 1 
She that herſelf will liver and 4% rare 
From her maternal ſap, perforce muſt wither, 
And come to deadly uſe. Shale. King Le: 
Such as are newly planted, need not be 7 
branched till the ſap begins to ſtir, that ſa the 
wound may be healed without a ſcar. 
PI Evelyn's Kalendar. 
To DisBv', dls-bü' d. . a. [With garde. 
ers.] To take away the branches or 1pr's 
newly put forth, that are ill placed. Dat, 
To Dis zb Dex, dls-bür-dln. v. 4. ldi 
burden.] phe 
I. To eaſe of a burden; to unload. 
The river, with ten branches or a 
burdens himſelf within the Perſian fea. 
1 22 | Peacham an 
Diſburden d heav'n rejoic'd. 
2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clcar. 
They removed either by caſualty and tem 
or by intention and deſigu, either out of 1c ral 


Drauig. 
Mili. 


We is not always ſo ready, nor fo plenti- 


a. Sum ſpent. 


l [from diſcalceated.] The act of pulling off 


err. better to own a judgment; though. but LEUTSUREY WOT: © 
ich a curta_[uppellen of 1 eythuſſiaſts, but by cooler. and more diſcerning 
e NOgnyn nn voiee; han #| | 


4 


2 * 
We ſhall 4. the piece of thoſe har 
*  dowings, which are always ungraceful 


| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
throw off a burden. 
a Tore yet do 1 live, that though by my thoughts 
I be plunged . 
into my life's bondage, I yet may d;burden a 1 
Lucia, dfourden all thy cares on me, 
And let 1 ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs. 
is | Addiſon's Cato. 
7, DisBu'sDEN, dis-bir'-din. v. z. To caſe 
the mind. 17 7 | 
To DISBU'RSE, dls-birs'. v. @- [debourſer, 
Fr.] To ſpend or lay out money, 
Money is not db ν at once, but drawn into a 
long length, by ſending over now twenty thouſand, | 
and next half year ten thouſand pounds. Spenſer. 
Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he g ten thouſand dollars. Shale. | 
As Alexander received great ſums, he was no 
f generous and liberal in 43 ur ing of them. 
* . on Coins. 
Dusv' sur, dis-birs'-mEnt. . J. Lde- 
bourſement, Fr.) 727 | 
1. Act of diſburſing or laying out. 
The queen's treaſure, in ſo great occaſions of 
, as it can ſpare ſo a ſum together. 
r 9 Spenſer*s Treland. 


Dissv' xs Ex, dls-bir'-sar, . ſ. [from di/bur/+-] 
One that diſburſes. 

DISCA'LCEATED, dis-kAl-$6-4-tid. adj. 

D1isCALCEaA'TION, dis-kil-g&-Y-shtin. . /. 


the ſhoes. $52 
The cuſtom of diſ:alceation, or putting off their 
ſhoes at meals, is conceived to have been done, as 
by that means keeping their beds clean. ; 
£7 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To Disca'xpy, dis-kam'-dy: v. . [from . dis 
and candy. ] To diſſolve; to melt. Han mer. 

The hearts 


That ſpaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, do diſcandy, melt their ſweets 
On bloſſoming Cæſar. - 
7 DiscaA'rD, dis-kA'rd. v. a. [dis and card.] | 
1. To throw out of the hand ſuch cards as 
are uſeleſs, ; 
2. To diſmiſs or eject from ſervice or em- 
ployment. | > 
Theſe men being certainly jewels to a wiſe man, 
conſidering what wonders they were able to per- 
form, yet were diſcarded by that unworthy prince, 
- as not worthy the holding. Sidney. | 
Their captains; if they liſt, diſcard whom they | 


ee ſend away ſuch as will perhaps willingly 
rid of that dangerous and hard . 


Spenſer i State of Ireland. | 
Should we own that we have a very imperfect | 


idea of ſubſtance, would it not be hard to charge us 
with diſcarding ſubſtance out of the world? Lecke. 
_ Juſtice diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, and 
s always therefore repreſented as blind. | 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
hey blame the favourites, and think it nothing 
extraordinary that the queen ſhould be at an end of 
her; patience, and reſolve to diſcard them. $ wif! 
I do not conceive why a ſunk: diſcarded party, 
- - who neither expect 
life, ould be charged with endeavouring to in- 
| troduce popery. © _ _ '* $wift. 
Dizcaaxare, dls-ki'r-nit: adj-[2;s, and caro 
2 3 ſcarnato, Ital.] Stripped of fleſh. 
18 


of the countries ſur- memory, like a ſepulchre, furniſhed with a load of 


{ 4. To make the difference between. 


Shateſp. T. Diſcoverer ; he that deſcries. | 
T was ſaid they ſaw but one; and no diſcerner 


— 


nor deſire more than a quiet 


diſcern.] Judicious; knowing. 


D1S 


broken and diſcarnate bones. Glanville. 
To Disca'st, dis-ki's. v. a. (dis and caſe.) 
To ſtrip; to undreſs, ' 
Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell: 
I will di/caſe me, and myſelf preſent. Shak. Temp. 
7 * diz-z&rn'. v. a. Ldiſcerno, 
at.] 
1, To deſcry; to ſee; to diſcover. 

And behold among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned 
among the youths a young man void of under- | 
ſtanding. Prov. vii. 7. 

2. To judge ; to have knowledge of by com- 
pariſon. | 

What doth better become wiſdom than to di/- 
cern what is worthy the loving ? Sidney. 

Does any here know me? This is not Lear: 
Does Lear walk thus, ſpeak thus? Where are his 

. eyes? 

Either his motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are lethargied. Sbaleſp. 
You ſhall be rul'd and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſcera your ſtate 
Better than you yourſelf, Shakgp. King Lear. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. 

To diſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce bloſ- 
ſoras, from ſuch as will diſplay themſelves but in 
leaves, is no difficult matter. Boyle. 


They follow virtue for reward to-day ; 
To-morrow vice, if ſhe give better pay: 
We are ſo good, or Bad, juſt at a price; 
For nothing elſe diſcern the virtue or vice. 
WM Ben Jonſon. 
To D18CE'/RN, diz-zern'. v. n. 
1. To make diſtinction. Y 
Great part of the country was abandoned to the 
ſpoils of the ſoldiers, who not troubling themſelves 
to diſcern between a ſubje& and a rebel, whilſt 
their liberty laſted, made indifferently profit of 
both. Hayward. 
The cuſtom of arguing on any ſide, even againſt 
our perſuaſions, dims the underſtanding, and makes 
it by degrees loſe the ſuculty of diſcerning between 
truth and falſchood. Locke. | 
2. To have judicial cognizance: not in uſe, 
It diſcerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various of 
ſtellionate, and the inchoations towards crimes ca- 
pital, not actually perpetrated, Bacon. | 
DiscE'RNER, diz-zer - nür. x. ſ. [from diſcern.] 


Durſt wag his tongue in cenſure. Shak. Hen. VIII. 
2. Judge ; one that has the power of diſtin- 
tinguiſhing. | 

He was a great obſerver and diſcerner of men's 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
compliance, where he found it uſeful. Clarendon. 

How unequal diſcerners of truth they are, and | 
eaſily expoſed unto. errour, will appear by their | 
unqualified intelleQuals. Brown's Fulg. Err. 

D1sCE'RNIBLE, diz-zer'-nibl. adj. [from di 
cern.] Diſcoverable; perceptible ; diſtin- 
guiſhable ; apparent. 

It is indeed a ſin of ſo groſs, ſo formidable 4 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to render 
it diſcernible, and therefore I need not farther expa- 

tiate on it. 
All this is eaſily diſcernible by the ordinary diſ- 
courſes of the underſtanding. + South. 
D18cE'RNIBLENESS, diz-2ze'r-nibl-nis. x. /. 
[from di/cernible,]  Vilibleneſs. + 
DisCE'RN * Wy Bent ny. adv. ; from 
diſcernible,) Perceptibly; apparently. 

05 ſider hat 9 11. 4 

_ amongſt Chriſtians, moſt apt to obſtruct or inter- 
rupt the chriſtian life. | Hammond. 
'D1sSCE'RNING, dlz-zér-ning. part. adj. [from 


This hath been maintained not only by warm 


1 
„ 


Government of the Tongue. | 


uſed diſcernibly | 


DIS 


Disc“ aN x, dlz-zür- ning - F. adv. I from 
diſcerning.) Judiciouſly; rationally; acutely. 
Theſe two errours Ovid has moſt diſcerningly 
avoided, Garth. 
Disck'xxukNT, diz-z&rn'-mint, u. f. [from 
diſcern.] Judgment; power of diftinguiſh- 
ing. 
| A reader that wants diſcernment, loves and ad- 
mires the characters and actions of men in a wrong 
place. p | Freebolder 
20 DISCE RP, dis-s&rp/. v. a. [ diſcerpo, Lat.] 
To tear in pieces; to break; to deſtroy 
by ſeparation of its parts. Dict. 
D1s8Cr'RPTIBLE, dls-serp-tIbl. adj. [from 
diſcerp.) Frangible; ſeparable ; liable to 
be deſtroyed by the diſunion of its parts. 
What is moſt denſe, and leaſt porous, will be 
moſt coherent and leaſt diſcerptible. Glanv. Scegſir. 
Matter is moveable, this immoveable; matter 
diſcerptible, this indiſcerptible. More. 
DisckRrrißi'LIr v, dls-sérp-ty-bll“-I- ty. 2. . 
[from diſcerptible.] Liableneſs to be de- 
ſtroyed by diſunion of parts. 
Disck'Ryriox, dis-sErp'-shfin. u. /. [from 
diſcerp.) The act of pulling to pieces, 
or deſtroying by diſuniting the parts; 
7 RE TIO dis-tsha'ry. v.a.[decharger, 
r. a 
t. Todiſburden ; to exonerate ; to free from 
any load or inconvenience. , 
How rich in humble poverty is he, 
Who leads a quiet country life ; 
Diſcharg'd of buſineſs, void of ſtrife ! Dryden. 
I will convey them by ſea, in floats, unto the 
place that thow ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them to be diſcharged. Kings. 
3. To throw off any thing collected or ac- 
cumulated; to give vent to any thing; 
to let fly. It is uſed of any thing violent 
or ſudden, * | 228 
Mounting his eyes, | 
He did diſcharge a horrible oath. Shak, Hen, VIII. 
Infected minds | 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
| Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
Nor were thoſe bluſt'ring brethren leſt at large, 
On ſeas and ſhores their fury to diſcharge. 
- | ryden's Ovid. 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide; 
Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance due, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue. 
VESRED ; a Pope's Odyſſey. 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts; this ready boſom rend. 


P ope Stativs, 
4. To unload a gun. | | 

A conceit runneth abroad, that there ſhould be 

a white powder, which will diſcharge a piece with- 

out noiſe. | ; Acos. 

The galleys _ did oftentimes, — of their 

s, diſcharge their pieces againſt the city. 

e 4 , 3 — Hiſtory. 

Wie diſcharged a piſtol, and had the ſound re- 

turned upon us fifty-ſix times, though the air was 

| foggy- Aadiſon on Italy. 
5. To clear a debt by payment. 1 
Death of one perſon can be paid but once, 

And that ſhe has diſcharged. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cl:op. 
Now to the horrors of that uncouth place 

He paſſage begs with upregarded pray r, 

And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare, 

| W 

Wu” When foreign trade Imports mort than our com- 

modities will pay for, we contract debts beyond 

ſea; and thoſe are paid with money, when they 

| will not take our goods to diſcharge them. © Locke, 

6. To ſend away a gd dy by payment. 
| Ik be had +; 


The preſent money to diſabarge the Jew, © © 
He would not take it. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
7. To clear a debto o.. 


{| 2. To unload; to diſembark. 


i heads. Sad ener ©, 


4 


3Y a A grateful 


- 


— 


8 ys. ED 
6. Abſolution from a crime 


- : 
3 ww 4.2» 


DIS. 


A grateful mind 
vy owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 
 Indebted and diſcharg'd. 
3. To ſet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could 4;/charge another man 
of his duty, there would be no place left for the 
cdtnmon offices of ſociety. 

When they have taken a 


Mitten. 


, and are conſe- 
b tly grown a burden to their friends, who now 
ink themſelves fully diſcharged, they get into 
orders as ſoon as they can. — Swift. 
9: To clear from an accuſation or crime ; to 
abſolve: with of. a 
They wanted not reaſons to be diſcbarged of all 
blame, who are confeſſed to have no great fault, 
even by their very word and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto been 
eſteemed to be ſmall. ' Hooker. 
They are imprudent enough to diſcharge them- 
ſclves ef this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil's door. Dryden. 
10. To perform; to execute. 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge. 


 Dryden's Fables. | 


11. To put away; to obliterate ; to deſtroy. 

It is done by little and little, and with many 
eſſays; but all this diſchargeth not the wonder, 

| Bacon : Natural Hiftory. 

Trial would alſo be made in herbs poiſonous and 
purgative, whoſe ill quality perhaps may be 4i/- 
charged, or attempered, by ſetting ſtronger poiſons 
or purgatives by them. Bacon. 

12. To diveſt of any office or employment; 
to diſmiſs from ſervice : as, he diſcbarged 
his ſteward ; the ſoldier was diſcharged. 

13. To diſmiſs; to releaſe ; to ſend away 
from any buſineſs or appointment. 

Diſcbarge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral coun- 

ties. Sbaleſp. 

When Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate, 

in regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man told 

him, he hoped he would not diſmiſs the ſenate tall 

his wife had dreamed a better dream. Bacon. 
24. To emit. 

The matter being ſuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and diſcharged a well- concocted matter, 

YA Wiſeman's Surgery. 

To DiscHa'/rGE, dis-tshi'rj. v. u. 7 
miſs itſelf ; to break up. 

The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
diſtbarge. | Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
Disch“ R OR, dis-tsha'rj. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Vent; exploſion; emiſſion. 
At the heat of all ſprings is owing to ſubterrane- 
ous fire, ſo wherever there are any extraordinary 


diſcharges of this fire, there alſo are the neighbour- 


ing ſprings hotter than-ordinary. - Woodrward. 
2. Matter vented. 
The hæmorrhage being ſtopped, the next oc- 


” A 


a 


+ currence is a thin ſerous diſcharge. Sharp's Surgery. 


3. Diſru tion; evaneſcence. 
My "Mark the diſcharge of the little cloud u 
. glaſs or gems, or blades of ſwords, and you fhall 
ſee it ever break up firſt in the ſkirts, and laſt in 
the middle, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
4. Diſmiſſion from an office: as, the gover- 
nour ſolicited his diſcharge. _ 
5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 
| He warns ' 


| Us, haply too ſecure of our diſcharge | | 
From penalty, becauſe from death releas d | 


. * 
_— 
. 
1 / : 


The text expreſſes the ſound ellate of the con- 


ſcience, not barely by its not accufing, but by its 
not condemning us; which word imports properly, 


an acquittance or di/charge of a man upon ſome 1. One who rules 


—_ 
* 
Ss 4 


precedent accuſation, and a full trial and 
Vance of his cauſe. | * 
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L' Eftrange. . 


To dif- 


| 
| 
| 


cogni- 
Sab. | 


= Ds nn a 


DIS 
7. Ranſom; price of ranſom, 
O, all my defeated 


To free him hente ! But death, who ſets all free, 
Hath paid his ranſom now and full diſcharge. Milt. 
8. Performance ; execution. nd 
| The obligations of hoſpitality and protection are 
1 facred; nothing can abſolve us from the diſcharge 
of thoſe duties. L' Eftrange. 
9. An acquittance from a debt, 
10. Exemption ; privilege, 
There is no diſcharge in that war, neither ſhall 
wickedneſs deliver thoſe that are given to it. 
. Eed. viii. 8. 
DiscHA'RGER, dls-tshà'r- jur. 2. /. [from dif- 
charge.] | | 


1. He that diſcharges in any manner, 
2. He that fires a gun. 

To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, a way 
is promiſed by Porta, by borax and butter, which 
he ſays will make it ſo go off, as ſcarcely to be 
heard by the diſcbarger. | 

DiscixcrT, dlz-sinkt'., adj. [diſcinctus, Lat.] 
Ungirded ; 2 dreſſed. Dia. 

To D1sc1'ND, dis-sInd'. v. a. [diſcindo, Lat.] 
To divide; to cut in pieces. 

We found ſeveral concretions fo ſoft, that we 
could eaſily diſcind them betwixt our fingers. Hoyle. 

DISCIPLE, dls-8t'pt. . /. [ diſcipulus, Lat.] 


d 


. 


inſtructions from another. 

He rebuked diſcip/es who would call for fire 
| from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of 
a few. King Charles. 

The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is the 
profeſling ourſelves the diſciples of the crucified 
Saviour; and that engaget 
croſs and follow him. Hammond. 

A young diſciple ſhould behave himſelf fo well, 
as to gain the affection and the ear of his in- 


She, bitter penance! with an iron whip 

Was wont him to diſciple every day. 

Drscr/PLESH1P, dis-8/'pl-ship. 2. /, [from 

diſciple.) The ſtate or function of a diſ- 

ciple, or follower of a maſter. | 

| That to which juſtification is promiſed, is the 

giving up of the whole ſoul intirely unto Chriſt, 
undertaking diſcipleſsip upon Chriſt's terms. 

| Hammond's Prad. Catecb. 

Discir ABLE, dls'-sy-plin-Ebl. adj. [dif- 

ciplinabilis, Lat.] Capable of inſtruction; 

capable of improvement by diſcipline and 


learning. 
D1$SC1PLINABLENESS, dls“-sy-plin-ebl-nls. 


4 


ſtruction; qualification for improvement 
by education and diſcipline. 


— — 


foxes, dogs, apes, horſes, and elephants, not only 
perception, phantaſy, and memory, common to 
moſt if not all animals, but ſomething of ſagacity, 
. Providence, and diſciplinableneſ7. Hale, 
D1sC1PLINA'RIAN, dis-8y-plin-Y-ryin. adj. 
[from di/cipline.} Pertaining ta diſcipline. 
4 eagerneſs in diſciplinarian uncertainties, 


| | or teaches with great 
ſtrictneſs ; one who 


from ſtated rules. 


Brown. | 


A ſcholar; one that profeſſes to reccive | 


us to take up his | 


ſtructor. Watts. 
To Discrrrx, dis-spl. v. a. [from the | 
| 7 ; 1 
1. To train; to bring up. . 
ag 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 
Diſcipled of the braveſt. ”  - Sbabeſp. 
2. To — ; todiſcipline. This word is not. 
in uſe. 


Spenſer. | 


n. ſ. from diſciplinable.} Capacity of in- 
We find in animals, eſpecially ſome of them, as 
| when the love of God and our neighbour, evange- 


allows no deviation 


4 


DIS 


2. A follower of the preſbyterian 


called from their perpetual clamo 
diſcipline. 

They draw thoſe that diſſent 
the ſtate, as puritans, or diſciplin 


ſet, . 
ur about 


into diſlike with 
arians, 


: Sagderſ. Pax E 
Di'scir LIN ARX, dis'-s$-plin-&r. 97 
ciplina, Lat.) 7 plla-irry., adj, (df 
1. Pertaining to diſcipline, 
2. Relating to goverment, 
Thoſe canons in bchalf of marria 


TINY * 
diſciplinary, grounded on prudential — * 


| 2 5 be 
3. Relating to a regular courſe of W e 
Thefe are the ſtudies, wherein our noble _ 


gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in n 


| 


by 


cipli 2 
P mary I“ ; Miltin, 
. as'-sf-plin. a. /. Aiſciplina, 


1. Education; inſtruction; the a& of culti. 
vating the mind the act of forming the 
manners. 

He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 

And tutcrs nouriture to overfee. Spenſer 

The cold of the northern parts that which 
without aid of diſcipline, doth make the bog! 
hardeſt, and the courage warmeſt, 

They who want that ſcnſe of d iſcipline, hearin 
are alſo by conſequence deprived of ſpeech, Helge 

It is by the afliſtance of the eye and the ear el. 
pecially, which are called the ſenſes f diſcipli 
that our minds are furniſhed with various 2 
knowledge. li-att, 

2. Rule of government; order; method of 

verment, 

They hold, that from the very apoſtles time 
till this preſent age, wherein yourſelves imagine 
ye have found out a right pattern of ſound icli, 
there never was any time ſafe to be followed. Hooker, 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of evan. 
gelical doctrine, ſo the precepts of diſ:ipline we 
are, in like ſort, bound for ever to obſerve, Hela. 

While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral diſcipline,. 
Let 's be no ſtoicks. 

3. Military regulation. 

This apens all your victories in Scotland, 
Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, $5:4;p, 


| 


Bair, 


* 


5 


| Shalſp, 


1 


11 Let crooked ſteel] invade 


The lawleſs troops which diſcipline diſclaim, 

And their ſuperfiuous growth with rigour tame. 
| | Dryden. 
4. A ſtate of ſubjection. 
The moſt perſect, who have their paſſions in the 
| beſt diſcipline, are yet obliged to be conſtantly on 
their guard. Rogers. 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 
Art may be ſaid to overcome and advance na- 
ture in theſe mechanical diſciplines, which, in this 
reſpe&, are much to be preferred. Williu. 

6. Puniſhment; chaſtiſement; correction. 
| A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred while his 
wife was carrying him, and had fcarce paſſed a 
day without giving her the diſcipline of the ſtrap. 
Addiſon's Spectalot. 


| 
2 
| 
| 
| 


7. External mortification. 

The love of God makes a man chaſte without 

the laborious arts of faſting and exterior dc h; 
be reaches at glory without any other arms but 

| ,_ thoſe of love. Taylir. 

| To i ya dis/-89-plin. v. a. [from the 

noun, 

| 1. To educate; to inſtruct; to bring up. 

| We. are wife enough to begin when they are 
very young, and diſcipline by times thoſe other crea 


lical unqueſtionables, * agg Glan. Scepfis. | —_ rout moe wfcful and good for Tok 
| DrscrPLINA'RIAN, dis-sy-plin-7-ryan. =. Cf : diſciplined 
© [aiſciph „Lat. 7 y wake | They were with care prepared and diſcipl 


for confirmation, which they could not arrive 2 
| till they were found, upon examination, to have 


made a ſufficient eſs in the knowledge af 
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late z to keep in order. 
2 To regs . as we ſhould judge of an army 
p -diſciplined ſoldiers at a diſtance. 
ES _ Derham's Aftro- Theology. 
J. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
4. To advance by inſtrudtion. a 
he law appear d imperfect, and but giv'n 
Wich purpoſe to reſign them in full time 
| Up to a better covenant, diſciplin'd 10 
From ſhadowy types to truth, from fleſh to ſpirit. 
- Milton. 
To D1sCLA1 mM, dis-kli'm, w. a. [dis and claim. ] 
To diſown ; to deny any knowledge of ; 
to retract any union with; to abrogate ; to 
renounce. 
© You cowardly raſcal ! nature d;/claims all ſhare 
in thee: a taylor made thee. Shakyſp. XK. Lear. 
He calls the gods to witneſs their offence ; 
Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innocence. 
ae : Dryden ZEncid. 


We find our Lord, on all occafions, diſclaiming | 


all pretenſions to a temporal kingdom. Rogers. 


Very few, among thoſe who profeſs themſelves | 
Chriſtians, diſclaim all concern for their ſouls, diſ- | 


ww own the authority, or renounce the expectations, of 
the goſpel. Rogers. 
DiscL&imER, dis-klY-mar. 2. /. [from di/- 
claim.] | 
1. One that diſclaims, diſowns, or renounces. 
2. In law.] A plea containing an expreſs de- 
nmnial or refuſal. Coxvell. 
/ * To DiscLo'se, dis-kl6'z. v. a. [diſcludo, Lat. 
dis and cloſe.] a 
1. To uncover; to produce from a ſtate of 
latitancy to open view. 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource unknown, 
Thoſe ſeeds of fire their fatal birth diſcloſe ; ö 
And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were blown, 


Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. Dryd. | 


Then carth and ocean various forms diſcloſe. 
Dryden. 
The ſhells being broken, ſtruck off, and gone, 


the ſtone included in chem is thereby diſcloſed and | 


ſet at liberty. 
2, To hatch; to open. 
It is reported by the ancients, that the oſtrich 
layeth her eggs under ſand, where the heat of the 
ſun diſcloſeth them. Bacon. 


3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is ſecret. 


Woodward, 


There may be a reconciliation, except for up- | 


braiding, or pride, or diſclaſing of ſecrets, or a trea- 
cherous wound; for from theſe things every friend 
will Ecclus 


. |} : Government of the Tongue. 

If I diſcloſe my paſſion, | He ſent his angels to fight for his peoples and | 
Our friendſhip 's at an end; if I conceal it, the diſcomſitur- and ſlaughter of great hoſts is at- 
The world will call me falſe. Addiſon's Cato. tributed to their aſſiſtance. Atterbury. 


Discro's ER, dis-kld'-zar. 7. /. [from diſcloſe.) 
One that reveals or diſcovers. 


Discrosuak, dis-k1d-zhir, 1. J. [from di/- | 


cloſe.] Oo = * 
I. Diſcovery; production into view. 
The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
| No! inquiſition, both for the uſe and diſcloſure of 
es 


N Bacon. 
2. Ac of revealing any thing ſecret. 
After ſo happy a marriage between the king and 
25 daughter, ſhe was, upon a ſudden —_ 
ity and diſcloſure of the king's min ere 
Be] difelefe king d. fe 2 
D1scLv's10N, dis-klf- 
Lat.] Emiſſion. 
Judge what a ridiculous thing it were, that the 
continued ſhadow of the earth ſhould be broken by 
ſudden miraculous eruptions and diſclufrons of light, 
to prevent the art of the lanthorn-maker. More. 
D18coLorA'TiON, dis-kd6l-&-rY-ghan. 2. J. 
{from diſcolour,] BY 
1. The a& of changing the colour; the act 
of ſtaining. | : 
2. Change of colour; ſtain ; die. | 
In a depravation of the humours from a ſound 


chin, , (diſcus, | 


DIs 


of a cacochymy, ſpots and di/. oloratiens of the ſkin 
are ſigns of weak fibres, | Arbutbnct. 


| 


ſtain. 
Many a widow's huſband groyeling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſcolour d earth. 
Shakeſp. X. John. 


malt. 


Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
And jealouſy, with jaundice in her eyes, 
Dif. olouring all ſhe view'd. Dryden. 

He who looks upon the ſoul through its outward 
actions, ſees it through a deceitful medium, which 
is apt to diſcolour and pervert the object. Add. Spect. 

Have a care leſt ſome beloved rotion, or ſome 
darling ſcience, ſo prevail over your mind as to 4½ 
colour all your ideas. | Watts. 


To DISCO MFT, dls-kim'- fit. v. a. [de/ſcon- 


Temple. 
| 


figere, Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; to 
vanquiſh; to overpower; to ſubdue; t 
beat; to overthrow. | 
Fight againſt that monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, fince, I heard to be diſcomfited. Shakeſp. 
Joſhua diſcomfited Amalek and bis people with 


the edge of the ſword. Exodus. 
| He, fugitive, declin'd ſuperior ſtrength ; 
| Diſcomſited, purſued, in the ſad chace 

Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Philips. 


| While my gallant countrymen are employed in 


purſuing rebels half diſcomfited through the conſci- 


to the gꝭod of my fellow ſubjects. Addiſon. 
Disco'meiT, dls/-kim-fit. 2. . [from the 


Fly you muſt : incurable 4i/compit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent party. 


— 


Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a 4iſcomfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all theſe boaſted trophies. Mils: Agoniſtes. 
 Disco'mFITURE, dis-kim'-fit-shir. n. / 
[from di/comfit.} Defeat; loſs of battle; 
rout ; ruin; overthrow. - 
Sad tidings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loſs, of flaughter, and diſcormfiture. Shakeſp. 
Behold, every man's ſword was againſt his fellow, 
and there was a very great diſcomfiture. 1 Sam. 
What a defeat and diſcomfiture is it to a man, 
when he comes to uſe this wealth, to find it all falſe 


—_ 


Disco'mrorr, dis-kim'-fart. ». . [dis and 
comfort.] Uneaſineſs; ſorrow; melancholy ; 
gloom. 

| church, to the end they might ſuſtain it without 

Diſcomfort guides my tongue, 

And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. Sbakeſp. 
In ſolitude there is not only diſcomfort, but 

weakneſs alſo. South. 


the noun. ] To grieve ; to ſadden ; to deject. 
Her champion went away diſcomforted as much 
as diſcomfited, . 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 
| Lelt it rt us. Shakeſp. Julius Cæſar. 
Dis cou FoRTA BLIS dIs-kùm - für- tüͤbl. adj. 
[from diſcom ori. ] | 
1. That is melancholy and refuſes comfort. | 
Diſcomfortable couſin, knowꝰſt thou not 
That when the ſearching eye of Heav'n is hid 
Behind the globe, it lights the lower world? Shak. 
2. That cauſes ſadneſs. 
What! did that help 
| could 


Dorus, whoſe eyes 


date to wh the phyſicians call by a general name 


To DISCO LO UR, dis-kölHlür. v. a. {decoloro, | 
Lat.] To change from the natural hue; to 


Drink water, either pure, or but diſcoloured with | 


| 
fire, Fr. ſconfiggere, Ital. as if from diſcon- 


ouſneſs of their guilt, I ſhall improve thoſe victories 
verb.] Defeat; rout; overthrow. 


Shakeſp. | 


DIS 

To Discomme'xd, dis-kim'-mind. v. a. [dis 
| and commend.) To blame; to cenſure ; to 
mention with diſapprobation. -+ 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot ab- 
ſolutely approve, either willingneſs to live, or for- 
wardneſs to die. Hooker: 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that diſcommend it, mend the play. 

Denham. 

Neither do I diſcommend the lofty ſtyle in tragedy, 

which is naturally pompous and magnificent, 


þ 


| 


Dryden. 
DiscoMme'xDABLE, dis-kim-mn'-d&bl. adj. 


[from d4i/commend.] Blameable ; cenſurable 
deſerving blame. 


Puſillanimity is, according to Ariſtotle's mora- 

lity, a vice very diſcommendable. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
DisCOoMME'NDABLENESsS,dis-kim-mdn'/-d&bl- 
nls. n. /. [from diſcommendable.] Blameable- 
neſs ; liableneſs to cenſure, Dic. 

Dis cou MEN DA“TT IOM, dis-ktin-mE&n'-di-shiin. 
n. , [from diſcommend.] Blame; reproach ; 

cenſure. | 
| Tully aſſigns three motions, whereby, without 


any diſcommendation, a man might be drawn to be- 
come an accufer of others. Aylife's Parergon. 


D1iscomMe'NDER, dis-kim-men'-dar. 7. / 
[from diſcommend.] One that diſcommends z 
a diſpraiſer, | 

To Discommo'pe, dlis-köm-mò d. v. a. [iis 
andcommode, Fr.] To put to inconvenience - 
to moleſt ; to incommode. 

Discommo'pious, dis-k6m-m6'-dydis. adj. 
[from diſcum mode.] Inconvenient ; trouble- 
ſome ; unpleaſing. 

So many thouſand ſoldiers, unfit for any labour, 
or other trade, muſt either ſeck ſervice and em- 
ployment abroad, which may be dangerous; or 
elſe employ themſelves here at home, which ma 
| be diſcommodious. Spenſer's State of Ireland 

Discommo'piTY, dls-köm-mòôd'-I-ty. n. /- 
[from di/tommode.] Inconvenience ; diſad- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


— 


| 
| 


This himſelf did foreſee, and therefore armed his | 


Hooker. . 


To Disco'mrorr, dis-kim'-fart. v. a. [from | 


vantage - hurt; miſchief. : 
We ſpeak now of uſury, how the diſcommodities of 
it may be beſt avoided, and the commodities re- 
tained : or how, in the balance of commodities and 
diſcommodities, the qualities of uſury are to be recon- 
ciled. Bacon, 
It is better that a ſhip ſhould be preſerved with 
ſome diſcommodity to the ſailors, than that, the 
ſailors being in health, the ſhip ſhould periſh. 


| Hayward. 
To DISCOMPO'SE, dls-kdm-p@z. v. a. [de 
| compoſer, Fr.] | 
1. To diſorder; to unſettle. 

The debate upon the ſelf-denying ordinance 
had raiſed many jealouſies, and diſcompoſed the 
confidence that had formerly been between many 
of them. Clarendon, 
2. To ruffle; to diſorder. 
| Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 

And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own. * Sud. 
3. To diſturb the temper ; to agitate'by per- 

turbation. | B& 

No more, dear mother : ill in death it ſhows, 

_ Your peace of mind by rage to diſcompoſe. Dryden, 
4. To offend ; to fret; to vex. 

Men, who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, are 
in a ſtate where there are many accidents to diſor- 
der and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. Swift. 

5. To diſplace; to diſcard : not in uſe, 
Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
| ſuſpicious, he never put down or dſcompoſed 
counſellor or near ſrvant. Bacon. 
D1iscomeo's URE,dis-kim-p&-zhdr.n,/. (from 

diſcompoſe.} Diſorder ;. perturbation, . 

He threw himſelf upon his bed, lamencing 


| with 
much paſſion, and with abundance. of tears; and 
continued in this 12 


ö 


—_— 


carry unto him no other news but * 


| able ? 


mind many dafs. 
8 
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D1sCcoxNnTE'NT, dls-kün- tnt“. n. /. [dis and 
Content.] Want of content; uneaſineſs at | 


= 
* 
* 


SS - What will tie up your di/ebatented ſword. 


1 


DIS 
To Disconcz Ar, dis-kdn-8trt'. v. a. [dis and 
' concert.) - r 

1. To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. 

You need not provoke their ſpirits by outrages: 

a carcleſs geſture, a word, or a look, is enough to 

nation, 
D1scoxnrFo'rMaTY, dis-k6n-fir-mi-t$.n/. [dis 


and conformity.] Want of agreement z in- 


confiſtency. F 
L 2 or malice 
20d ; they conſiſi in the diſagreement and 
diſconformity betwixt the ſpeech and the conception 
of the mind, or the conceptions of the mind and 
the things themſelves, or the ſpeech 
thi Hakewill on Providence. 
D1isconcay' TY, dis-k0n-gr&'-1-ty. n. ſ. [dis 
and congruity.] Diſagreement ; inconſiſtency, 
There is want of capacity in the thing, to ſuſ- 
tain ſuch a duration, from the intrinſical diſcon- 
Fruity of the one to the other. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
D18co/N$OLATE, dis-kon'-s&let, adj. [dis and 
conſole.) Void of comfort; hopeleſs ; ſor- 
rowful; melancholy. 
pes See Caſſius all diſtonſolate, 
With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shak. 


If patiently thy bidding they obey, | 
Diſmiſs them not diſconſolate. Milton. 
I The ladies and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 


Were dropping wet, diſconſolate and wan, 
And through their thin array receiv'd the rain. 
. Dryden. 
The moon reflects the ſunbeams to us, and ſo, 
by illuminating the air, takes away in ſome mea- 
ſure the aiſcanſalate darkneſs of our winter nights. 


468.1 Ray. 
D18co'nSoLATELY, dis-kdn'-86-I6t-1y. adv. 
[from 4di/con/olate.) In a diſconſolate man- 
ner; comfortleſsly. | 
D1sco'NSOLATENESS, dls-kdn'-g0-I8t-nls. 2. /. 


from diſconſolate.] The ſtate of being diſ- 
conſolate. 


Ml... 


the preſent ſtate. | 
| I ſee your brows full of diſcontent, 
Your hearts of ſorrows, and your eyes of tears. 
.# * ; . Shakeſp.' 
- Not that their pleaſures caus'd her diſcontent, 
She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay d, but that ſhe went. 
| | Pope. 
D18conTE'/NT, dis-kin-tint/, adj. [dis and con- 
tent.] Uneaſy at the preſent ſtate ; diſſatiſ- 
fied. | | | 


They were of their own nature circumſpet 
and flow, diſcountenanced and diſcontent ; and 
thoſe the carl ſingled as fitteſt for his purpoſe, 

* 8 5 a — Hayward. 

To DisconTE'xT, dis-kan-tent”, v. a. (from 

the noun. J To diſlatisfy ; to make uneaſy 
at the preſent ſtate | 


Iowa diſcontented gentleman, = 
Whoſe humble means match not his haughty 
y r S8 Shatkgſp. 
The diſcontented now are only they | 


Whaſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe betray. 
22 | - 


— D1$00NTE'NTED, dis-kiin-ten'-tid. partici- 
of $4 adj. [from diſcontent.) Uneaſy ; cheer- 


malevolent. 


Let us know | 


bakeſp. 


1-7" "Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two Fi 
| Evil In this World; diſeaſed body, and jc 


and a 


N * 


—— 


9 
v4 


4 


 #ated mind. ". Nullosſen. 
Tube goddeſs, with a diſcontented air. 
| Seems to reject him, thi — ac hd 


and the | 


Collier. 
2. To break a ſcheme; to defeat a machi- | 


Di SCONTI'NUANCE, dis-k6n-tin'-0-ans. n./. 


; 


| 


| 


| 


: 


DIS 
D1sconTE'NTEDNESS, dis-kin-tin'-tid-nfs. 
n. /. [from diſcontented.] Uneaflineſs ; want of 
_ - caſe; diſſatisfaction. | 
A beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great caſts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, or 
diſcontentedneſs, in his looks, Addiſon's Travels, 
DisconTE'NTMENT, dis-kiin-t&nt'-ment. u. / 
[from diſcontent.) The ſtate of being diſcon- 
tented; unecaſineſs. | 
| Theſe are the vices that fill them with gencral 
diſcontentment, as though the boſom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein they live, were more noi- 
ſome than any dungeon. | Heoler. 
The politick and artificial nouriſhing and en- 
tertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 


to hopes, is one of the beſt antidotes againſt the 


poiſon of diſcontentments, | Bacon, 


from diſcontinue.] An 
1. Want of coheſion of parts; want of union 
of one part with another; diſruption. 
The ſtillicides of water, if there be enough to 
follow, will draw themſelves into a ſmall thread, 
becauſe they will not diſcontinue; but iſ there be 
no remedy, then they caſt themſelves into round 
drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the body 
moſt from diſcontinuance. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Ceſſation ; intermiſſion. ne c 
Let us conſider whether our approaches to him 
are ſweet and refreſhing, and if we are uneaſy 
under any long diſcontinuance of our converſation | 
with him. * Atterbury. 
3. [In the common law.] An interruption or 
breaking off; as di/continuance of poſſeſſion, 
or diſcontinuance of proceſs. The effect of 
diſcontinuance of poſſeſſion is, that a man 
may not enter upon his own land or tene- 
ment alienated, whatſoever his right be 
unto it, or by his own authority ; but muſt 
ſeek to recover poſſeſſion by law. The 
effect of diſcontinuance of plea is, that the 
inſtance may not be taken up again, but 
by a new'writ to begin the ſuit atreſh. 
2 * Corvell. 
D1iscoxnTINUA T10N, dls-köôn-tin“-d-A“-shüͤn. 
a. /. [from diſcontinue.) Diſruption of con- 
tinuity ; breach of union of parts; diſrup- | 
tion ; ſeparation, | 


Upon any diſcontinuation of parts, made either | | 


by bubbles, or by ſhaking the glaſs, the whole 
mercury falls. Newton. + 
To Discovri'x ux, dls-kôn-tln“-d. v. 1. [di/- | 
continuer, Fr.] 8 | 
I. To loſe the cohefion of parts; to ſuffer 
ſeparation or diſruption of ſubſtance. 
All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn, or thread; have in them 
the appetite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong, which 
maketh them follow the force that pulleth them 
out, and yet ſo as not to diſcontinue or forſake 
their own body. | 
2. To loſe an eſtabliſhed or preſcriptive cuſ- 
tom or right. Lt 
Thyſelf ſhalt diſcontinue from thine heritage 
that I gave thee, and I will cauſe thee to ſerve 
thine enemies, | | Fer. 
To DisconT1 NUE, dls-kôn-tin-d. v. 2. 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or habit. 
- Twenty puny lyes I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Sbaleſp. 
Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, fleep, exerciſe, 
apparel, and the like; and try, in any thou ſhalt 
Judge hurtful, to diſcontinue it by little and little; 
but fo, as if thou any inconvenience by the 
change, thou come back to it again. Baces 
2. To break off; to interrupt. | 
There is thar property, in all letters, of aptn 
to be conjoined in fyllables and words, through 


— 


Bacon. | 


DIS 
or figure to another, that they modify and dig. 
minate the voice, without a pearing to — 
it. | Holder . Element; of Speech 
Ae . 1. 
is and continuity. ] Diſunity of paris: 1. 
of coheſion. * 
That diſcontinuity of parts is the principal 
- of the opacity of bodies, will opens 5 
ing that opaque ſubſtances become tranſparent), 


filling their pores with any ſubſtance of equal, or 
almoſt equal, denſity with their parts, Newtes, 


D1scoxve'NIENCE, dis-k6n-v@-nyns, „ 7 
[dis and convenience. ] Incongruity; diſagree. 
ment; oppoſition of nature. 

Fear ariſeth many times out of natural an 
thies of nature; but, in theſe 4iſconveniencies 
ture, deliberation hath no place at all. 

| Bramball"s Anſwer to Hb, 

DISCORD, dls-k2'rd. ». / [diſcordia, Lat.] 

1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition; mutual anger; 
reciprocal oppugnancy. 

Sce what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, 
'That 2755 finds means to kill your Joys with 
ove ! 
And I, for winking at your diſcordi too, P 
Have loſt a brace of kinſmen. 
| Shak:ſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
He is a falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and that 
ſoweth diſcord among brethren. Proverbs, 

2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, par- 
ticularly of ſounds. | 

Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, 
And hark what diſcord follows; each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. - Shakyþ. Troil. aud Cg. 

Diſcord, like that of muſic's various parts, 
Diſcord that makes the harmony of hearts; 
Diſcord, that only this diſpute ſhall bring, 

Who beſt ſhall love the duke and ſerve the king. 

1 | | Dryden, 

All nature is but art unknown to thee; 
All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſez ; 
All diſcord, harmony not underſtood; 

All partial evil, univerſal good. Pope. 

3. (In mufic. ] Sounds not of themſelves pleaſ- 
ing, but neceſſary to be mixed with others. 

It is ſound alone that doth immediately and in- 

_ corporeally affect moſt; this is moſt manifeſt in 
muſic, and concords and diſcords in muſic: for all 
ſounds, whether they be ſharp or flat, if they be 
ſweet, have a roundneſs and equality; and if they 
be harſh, are unequal : for a diſcord itſelf is but a 
harſhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon. 

It is the lark that ſings ſo out of tune, 

Straining harſh diſcord; and unpleaſing E 
| Shaieſd. 

How doth muſic amaze us, when of diſcord: ſhe 
maketh the ſweeteſt harmony Peacham. 

To D1'scorD, dis-ka'rd. v. n. [diſcordo, Lat.] 

To diſagree z not to ſuit with. 

Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other; 
ſometimes the one drowning the other, and mak- 
ing it not heard ; ſometimes the one jarring and 


diſcording with the other, and making a confuſion. 


tipa- 
of na- 


8 Bacon. 
D18CO'RDANCE, dis-kYr-dans. n./. from 
Disco'rDancy, dis-kir'-dan-sF. F diſcord.) 


Diſagreement ; Oppoſition ; inconſiſtency. 
Dig of xk dis-kar'-dant, adj. [diſcordansy 
at. 

1. Inconſiſtent ; at variance with itſelf. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 
But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unſincere; 

So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 

That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. 

2. . z  contrarious, ; 
e diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering 
comets would certainly diſorder the revolutions of 

the planets, if they approached too ncar PR 
\ | —_ 

3+ Incongruous ; not-conformable. | 
Hither conſcience is to be referred; if by a com- 


ä pariſon of things done with the rule there be 3 
, a 1 g 


— 


conſonancyy : 


- 80 829. 8 


42 E 2 


918 


nforancy, then ſollows the ſentence of appro- 

bation ; if diſcordant from it, the ſentence of con- 

Jemnation- He, Origin of Mankind. 

- At. a - 2 . 

1. Inconfiſtentiy; in diſagreement with itſelf. 

4 I cement with another. 

3 7 ney Ear of a muſical inſtrument being ſtruck 
together, making two noiſes that arrive at the car 

= - the ſame time as to ſenſe, yield a ſound differ- 
zus from either of them, and as it were compound- 

cd of both; inſomuch, that if they be diſcordantly 

tuned, though each vf them ſtruck apart would 

yield a pleaſing ſound, yet being ſtruck together 

they make a hath and troubleſome noiſe. - 

| Boyle on Colours, 
©. Peeyiſhly; in a contradictious manner. 

7 To 4 dis- xu v - Ur. v. a. [decoworir, 
© Fr. dis and cover.] . : 12 

1. To ſhew; to diſcloſe; to bring to light; 
to make viſible. cds 


. To expoſe to view. , 
8 4 * 5 of the coach was made with ſuch 


joints, that as they might, to avoid the weather, 
pull it up cloſe, ſothey might put each end down, 

and remain as diſcovered and open-ſighted as on 

horſeback.” - , Sidney. 0 

| Go draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 

© The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince. Sh hp. 

He diſcovereth deep things out of darkneſs, and 


out to light the ſhadow of death. 
3 Qs. | Fob, Xii. 22. 
3. To ſliew; not to ſhelter 3 to expoſe. 
And now will I diſcover her lewdneſs. Haſea. 
Law can over ſin, but not remove. Milton. 
. To make known; not to diſguiſe; to re- 
We will paſs over unto thoſe men, and we will 
ourſelves unto them. Ja. xiv. 8. 
Eve, who unfeea . | x 
Vet all had heard, with audible lament _ | 
E Diſcever'd from the place of her retire. Milton. | 
3. To ken; to eſpy- | an 
When wt had a;covered Cyprus, we left it on | 
© the left hand, . s Acts. 
6. To find out; to obtain information. 
* He ſhall never, by anyalteration in me, diſcover | 


* 


* 
g 


4 
a 


my knowledge of his miſtake. Pope's Letters, 
. To detect; to find though concealed. 

= Up he ſtarts, . 
=  Diſcover'd and ſurpris'd. Milton. 


Man with ſtrength and free will arm'd 
Complete, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd 

Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 
8. To find things or places not known before. 


Some to diſcover iſlands far away. Sbakepp. } 
Another part in ſquadrons bend their march 
On bold adventure, to cover wide | 
That diſmal world. Illion. 
& . 50 of things. The Germans diſcovered 
& printing and gunpowder... | 4 
To cxhibit-to the view. . . . 1 


Re Some high climbing hill, 
Wbich to his eye diſcovers unaware 
be goodly proſpe of ſome foreign land, 
= Firſt ſeen, or ſome renown'd metropolis = 
Wich glift'ring ſpires and battlements adorn'd. 

"I "4 | Milton. 
Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible, - 

f — only to — ſights For woe. Milton. 

WISCOVERABLE v'-ur-abl. adj. [from 

1 25 
'£ which be found out: 

© Phat which may out: 


matter, which is ſo intermixed | 


8 the common and terreſtrial matter, as not to 
, diſceverable by human induſtry; or, if diſcover- 
ab i diffuſed and ſcattered amongſt the craſſer 
ner, can never be ſeparated. 


codroard's Natural H. Nory. 
2 may aſſert two things to be joined, 
ö connection or agreement is not diſcoverable 


C 


D'1'S © 


2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. 4 

; They Were deceived by Satan, and that not in 

: ant inviſible ſituation, but in an open and &/cover- 
able apparition, that is, in the form of a ſerpent. 


Brown's Vulg. Errours. 


2 


ſphere of the moon hath no clouds nor rains, but 
a a perpetual and uniform ſerenity; becauſe nothing 
| diſcoverable in the lunar ſurface is ever covered-and 
| — 5 by the interpoſition of any clouds or 
miſts. 
D1sco'vERER, dls-kuv'-Er-ar, u. ſ. [from dif- 
cover.] | 
1. One that finds any thing not known be- 
fore; a finder out. ; TI 
If more be found out, they will not recompenſe 
the diſcoverer's pains, but will be fitter to be caſt 
outs; - ii, A Holder. 
Places receive appellations, according to the 
Tanguage of the diſcoverer, from obſervations made 
pon the people. Broome. 
The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in thoſe 
early times; and the Portugueſe were not the firſt 
diſcoverer: of that navigation. Arbuthnot en Coins. 
An old maiden gentlewoman is the greateſt di/- 
coverer of judgments; ſhe can tell you what fin it 
was that fet ſuch a man's houſe on fire, 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry the 
poſture or number of an enemy; ſpecu- 
lator. 
Here ſtand, my lords, and ſend diſcoverers forth, 
To know the numbers of our enemies. Shale. 


Disco'very, dis-ktv'-Er-F. n. . [from diſ- 
cover.] e 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 

: Of all who ſince have us'd the open ſea, 
Than the bold Engliſh none more fame have won; 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high way, 
They make diſcoveries where they ſee no ſun, 


. - 


— 2 


den. 
2. The act of revealing or diſcloſing an 
ſecret, * 4 
What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhame? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too, too light. 
Why tis an office of &ſcovery, love, 
And l ſhould be obſcur d. Shak. Merch. of Venice. 
Things that appeared amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a different odious hue in the 
clear diſcoveries of the next. | South. 
It would be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 


diſcovery ought to be made as late as poſſible. 
| Swift. 
To Discov'xsEL, dlis-kou'n-sel. v. @. [dis 
and counſel.) To diſſuade ; to give contrary 
advice. Obſolete. | 
But him that palmer from that vanity 


With temperate advice diſcaunſelled. Spenſer. 


The ſum refunded in a bargain. 


tity of copper money from Wood, at a large dif- 
count, and ſell them as well as he could. St. 
To Discov'xr, dis-kount'. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To count back; to pay back again. 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon: 
My prayers and penance ſhall 4;/count for theſe, 
And beg of heav'n to charge the bill on me. Dryd. 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind; 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears 
By bills for taxes and repairs. 
To Discou'NFENANCE, dls-kou'n-t&nans. 
v. a, [dis and countenance.) _ f 
1, To diſcourage by cold treatment. 


who was willing to ſerve them. Clarendon. 

The truly upright judge will always counte- 
nance right, and diſcountenance wrong. Atterbury. 
2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame, 


Wilts. 


It is concluded by aſtronomers, that the atmo- 


Bentley. | 


| 


, 


| 


| 


| Nate to which the war hath reduced us; ſuch a 


Discount, dls'-kount's u. /. [dis and count.) | 


His whole intention was, to buy a certain quan- | 


Stift.. 
1. The act of the underſtanding, by which it 


| © Unwilling they were to difcountenance any man 


| : 


DIS 

| | Wiſdom, in diſcourſe with her, 

Loſcs 4iſ:ountenanc'd, and like folly ſhews. Milton. 

He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho? firſt 
To offend ; diſcountenanc'd both and diſcompos'd. 

| Milton, 

How would one look from his majeſtic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, | 
Diſcaunt"nance her deſpis'd ! Milton, 


D1iscou'NTEXANCE, dls-kou'n-t&-nins. n. /, 
[dis and countenance.) Cold treatment; un- 
favourable aſpect; unfriendly regard. 

He thought a little d;ſcountenance upon thoſe per- 
ſons would ſoppreſs that ſpirit. Clarendon. 
All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable ſo- 
ever, were ſtill attended with very apparent di/- 
countenance. Clarendon. 
In expeRation of the hour of judgment, he pa- 
tiently bears all the difficulties of duty, and the 
d:ſcountenance he meets with from a wicked and 
prophane world. | Rogers. 


Discouv'NTENANCER, dis-kou'n-t&-nin-ser. 
n. J. [from diſtountenance.] One that diſ- 
courages by cold treatment; one that de- 
preſſes by unfriendly regard. 


king, and his government, taxed him for a great 
taxcr of his people, and diſcountenancer of his nobi- 
lity. Bacon. 
To DISCOU/RAGE, dis-kir'-idzh. v. a. [d&- 
courager, Fr. dis and courage.) 
1. To deprefs ; to deprive of confidence; to 
deject; to daſtardize. 
I might neither encourage the rebels inſolence, 
nor diſcourage the proteſtants loyalty and patience, 
Mig Charles. 
The apoſtle with great zeal diſcourages too un- 
reaſonable a preſumption. Rogers. 
2+ To deter; to fright from any attempt: 
with from before the thing. 
Wherefore diſcourage ye the heart of the chil- 
dren of Iſrael from going over into the land ? 
Numbers. 


| 3- It is 8 ufed by Temple with to be- 


fore the following word. 

You may keep your beauty and your health, 
unleſs you deſtroy them yourſelf, or diſcourage 
them to ſtay with you, by uſing them ill. Temple. 
D1scov'rAaGeER, dis-kur'-ridzh-r. nf. [from 

diſcourage.) One that impreſſes diffidence 

and terrour. |; | 
Moſt men in years, as they are generally di/- 
couragers of youth, are like old trees, which, be- 
ing paſt bearing themſelves, will ſuffer no young 
plants to flouriſlr beneath them. Pope. 
Dis cou K AGEMENT, dls-kur'-ridzh-ment. n./. 
[from diſcourage.] | | 
. The act of deterring, or depreſſing hope. 
2. Determent ; that which deters from any 
thing: with from. 
Amongſt other impediments of any inventions, 
it is none of the meaneſt diſcourugementr, that they 
are ſo generally derided by common opinion. 
— : | 1 ilbin:. 
The boołs read at ſchools and colleges are full of 
incitements to virtue, and diſcouragements from vice. 
:  » Swift, 
3. The eauſe of depreſſion, or fear: with * 
leſs properly. » * 
To things we would have them learn, the great 
and only dycouragement is, that they are called to 
them. Locke. 
DISCOU'RSE, dis-k6'rs, 1. ſ. [4i/cours, Fr. 
diſcurſus, Lat.] q 6 


paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. 

Ry reaſon of that original weakneſs in the in- 
ſtruments, without which the underſtanding part 
is not able in this world by diſcourſe to work, the 
very conceit of painfylneſs is a bridle to ſtay us. 

| ; 222 Hooker. 


$ure 


Rumours of ſcandal and murmurs againſt the 


Car... 
- 


518 


R 1 


| 


—_— een 


- * 


218 


DIS 


11 


He reſolved. to unhorſe 
Looking beſ orſe the firſt diſcourteovr { D1 , 
That cHability me n 1 knight he ſhould meet. MMotteux's Fon r- "We dis-krt't-lj. adv. [fro 
To ruſt in us 99 ; Shak Dude 4 The dls-ktr'-t&-8y, n. . [dis and ſpe&t md. cautiouſly ; — 45 
The act of the mind which connect M | courteſy.) Incivility ; rudeneſs ; act of dif- Poets loſ half ; Dy 
| tj + deeb - c 3 propoſi- reſpect. j ED > yy the Praife they ſhould h 
tions, and dec =oith conceficns fron thin: the || ernte : Could it be known what they dif; ae got, 
ſchools call 4/:ourſe;, and we ſhall not miſcall it, . 4 n tediouſneſs, and creetly blot. 
ene Clone | good entertainment had been turned to diſcourteſy, The labour of obedi Willy 
3. Converſation © mutual int of, & |, he would ever get himſelf alone. Side is no more but f tence, loyalty, and ſubje Sion 
guage; talk mutual intercourſe of lan- Be calm in arguing; for fierceneſs makes |} &ﬆ Nall, ut lor a man honeſtly and de * D 
, — : | : Error a fault, and truth 4% zac 2 
He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by an and truth d//courteſy. Herbert] Profit ſprings from huſks 4% „ Ja. 
* * than by a day's meditation. ja him a 5-1 maundering as if I — done 1 We dull n brain 1 2 ty Plil pi, 9 
n thy diſcourſe, if thou deſire to pleaſe | , ſeman. | erhaps may waken to a h W ts 
All fuch is courteous, uſeſul, new, 4 wuty; . dls-Kkür-tshüs-Iy. adv. | The moſt recluſe, diſcreetly cee, 1 
Uſefulneſs comes by labour, wit by caſe, [from di/ſcourteous.] Uncivilly; rudely- Congenial object in the cockle kind . ' 
Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. Herbert. | Di"'scous, dis-küs. adj. [from diſcus, Lat.] Disckgg'TxESss, dis-kré't-nls. . 7 * 
Fo The vanquiſh'd party with the victors join'd, Broad; flat; wide. Uſed by botaniſts to creet.) The quality of bein, A en a 
or your ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the | denote the middle, plain, and flat part of cretion, tad. 2 
HY Ws pr | Dryden. | ſome flowers, ſuch as the flos ſolis, Oc. DISCREPAN CE, dIs'-kre-ping N 
3. > 8 language ; ſpeech. . | E. N antia, Lat.] Difference ; c n. J. ly. 
* 2 and ſuperficial arguments, of which DISCRE/DIT, dls-kr#d'-It. 2. 7 lucerrdite, | diſagreement, z contrariety ; D 
| , mt. ag foe n Ignominy ; reproach ; lower degree of | Diverlity of education, and diger peng of th 
copious d/conrſe, ſerve — to ES ho _ infamy ; diſgrace; imputation of a fault. principles wherewith men are at firft * K or 
— 2nd mon y e under- Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it would wherein all our aſter reaſonings are founded. _ 
„ Atreatile ; * mpany. : Locke, | not have reliſhed among my other drſcredits. Shak. | Lord Digby to K D 
1 — , iſſertation either written or Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not fall to D1'scREPANT, dis-kre-pint, adj {di/ . 
N The diſcou „G here i : | work, but be lazy, and then certify over their Lat.] Different; diſagreein + Lſcrchan, I. 
courſe here is about ideas, which, he ſays, country to the diſcredit of a pl i To D , f g 3 Contrary, 
are real things and ſen in God plantation. Bacon, 4 £0 DISCRE TE, dis -kret . A [di 
| 3 * e 8 1 Fee") 8 = — 3 any] To 2222 z to diſcontinue eretus Lat. 
| | 1 . * . deir in ectuals, the to 1 + A 3 . . . SE 
| mann 190 RENEE ar thn coppapione'oy Pinan. male, trite, pitiful objections and Ae. Seth. | eminently 45m Ned 
| 85 als-kdrs py; * s Odyſſey. i T0 the duty of every chriſtian to be concerned [ ſo exactly reſolved, that its * 1 
noun.] a 8 * 2 or deredit his life may bring on] and net df{ereted by atomical terminations. News 
1 - C . 7 - ' 
i 1. To converſe; to talk; to relate. Alas, the ſmall diſcredit of a bribe OY 2 TE, dis-kret. adj. Llſſcretus, Lat] 
4 How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? | Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the ſcribe. |- * 7 tinct; disjoined ; not continuous. 
Diſcoerſe pr ythee, on this turret's top. Shakyd. Pope E bs 0-en . or different individuals, ze 
various thin ; , / . 0 "©? ure numbe ; "Viet 
| N. e. n as he paſs 3 1 7 205 $CRE/DIT, dls-krèd'-It. v. a. [d&crediter, tinuity; hat * in 4 N 
2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet manner. 1. To deprive of credibility z to mak : as continued quantity and motion, Y 
| 2 2 maxims we are diſcourſing of are not] truſted. ; 2 no 12 Di ai Hale. Origin of Mar lia. 
| known to children, ideots, and a great part of | He had framed to himlelf many deceiving pre Fr 
p "—_ . 7 "A f miſes 0 4 , W ich I hav gi 2 ; a * . e Iropo On, 
Zo ce ; to paſs from premiſes to con- * is he reſolved to die. Wk ” gots fa . . kde wap" : 
; 824 2. To diſgrace; to bring 14 o pairs of numbers or quantities 
- And yet the pow'rs of her diſcourſing thoughts, | ſhame; to wake het bo + rp 1 to is the ſame; but there is not the Line pro- 
2 the — is a diverſe thing. Davies. | able. . between all the four: thus, 6: 5: 
utes do want that quick diſcour/ing 9} ve | * had left unſeen a wonderful piece of work, | D2 bg ion die-krich' + Harri. | 
4 N ' . n ö f not t ha 1 . N 8 8 's U. ./ fro + 
I dis-k6'rs. v. a. [from the | diſcredited — en dick withal, 3 2 cretio, Lat.] n, : 
_ 2 o treat of; to talk over; to diſ- | He is commended that makes a ſaving voyage, an Prudence , knowledge to govern or dire 
Go with us into the abbey h and leaſt diſcredit his travels, who returns the one's ſelf ; ſkill; wiſe management. I 
And let us there at lar bo arte} Dore hu 1 fame man he went. Wetton, t- Nothing then was further thought upon for | 
us there at large 4/courſe all our fortune. He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can *| the manner of governing; but all permitted ur 
8 | Shakeſp. || Diſeredit, libels now gainſt each great man. Donne. | to their wiſdom and diſcretion which were to rule, bo 
o x, dis-kO'T-sur, . /. [from di/- þ Refle& how glorious it would be to appear in ä 5 | Hool. 
oo _ 2. "Mm 1 | | countenance of diſcredited duty, and by example of A knife ney be taken away from a child, wit 
. pe 1 1 28 : | prety revivethe declining ſpirit of religion. Ae. out depriving them of the benefits thereof which 
Which 1 good 'diſcourſer loſe ſome life, their influence, and our virtues will be often diſcre- | It is not good that children ſhould know 2 
| ch action's ſelf was tongue to. Shakeſp, | dited with the appearance of evil. T Y | wickedneſs: old folks have diſcretion, and know 
(2+ 3 on any ſubject; a diſſertator. z. To diſtruſt; not to credit; not 10 251 4 the world. | Shaleſþ, 
| ologers and critical di/courſers, who look be- | certain. | 4 All this was order d by the good diſcretion 
> 88 — — of things, will not be | DISCRE'ET, dls-kre't. a dj [ diſeret, Fr Of the right reverend cardinal of York. unt. 
W narrower explorations. Breton. gt" e . cret, Fr. hee Shakeſp. Henry 
But it ſeems to me, that fuch difoarſer: do rea- | | 9 m_ 2 cautious; ber 54 The pleaſure of commanding — paſſions i u 
2 m_ ſhort views, and a very moderate com- | not har Jil pe „ not careleſs; be Lebe before any ſenſual pleaſure ; becaule 
2 als ot t ; | us. | 1 * 8 
Dis 8 fees 1 dj. Lr * 2 1 Honeſt, 1 quiet, and godly learned men 5 atop Ae 4 — — 2 Talg 
1 4 . adj. [from dif-] will 2 8 by you. Whitgifte. | It aſks as ov's fn — mad. . : 
t. 9 — ng by intermediate ſteps from pre- You love & 1 of ſtate * ard —— r — N 
A 5 
miles = . 5 More than you doubt the th e of t. Shakeſp. | | roach of 88 — 1 of lon 
Foy Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being, —_ —— A d „ | 4 prudence. bu 
. ” 9 0 8 Fi % 1 E 5 < a I — . 
as e Ev, ur | , e 
2. Containin f 1 rs Sade lion. learned, nor the brave, who guides the converſa- | renders at 4; = . a . ithout 
Il The epic To 8 n dia- tion, and gives meaſures to ſociety. Addiſon's Spec? | N . 1 
404 5 f ö erlaced wit 2. » . 5 
A bogue, or dcourfoueſeemes. Dryd. on Dramatic Pogy. 2 — ; not forward. Not well autho- { Discxe'TIONARY, dis-krish'-n-br-f-, ah : 
Piscov'RTEOUS, dis-ktr'-tzhus, 1 and! Dear youth, by fo Win [from diſcretion.) Left at large uplimlt 5. 
| courteous.) Unciyil : uncompl nt; de- AR ons favors Jefs, ail , love, ed; unreſtrained. i * 
fective in good manners 8 Diſcre; is, be ill as now A deacon may have a diſpenſation for erte ' 
; 0 ; - Diſcreet, Thomſon 2 2 5 Pe chr * 1 
2 6 | | | ug into orders before he is twenty-b® | ; 4 
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ry in the biſhop to ad- 


and it i⸗ R 
| ee ar order at what time he thinks fit. 


= Ayliffe's Parergon, 
ajor bei of conſummate ex- 

The major being a perſon of — ms 
perience, was inveſted with a diſcretionary es 
DiscRE'TIVE, dls'-kr&-tiv. adj. [diſcretus, 


Lat.] * b 
ick. ] Di/cretive propofitions are 
_ _—_— "Hom and ſeemingly op- 
fite, judgments are made, whoſe variety 
or diſtinction is noted by the particles but, 
though, yet, &c. as, travellers may change 
their climate, but not their temper 3 Fob Was 
jent, though his grief was great.” Watts. 
4. {In grammar.] Difrretive diſtinctions are 
ſach as imply oppoſition; 
but a bea/t. | 
Discnr/min ABLE dls-krim'-I-nabl. adj .[from 
diſcriminate.) Diſtinguiſhable by outward 
marks or tokens. Dis. 
To n dis-krim'-I-nit. v. a. 
| crimino Lat. 1 1 k | 
- mark with notes of difference; to diſ- 
tinguiſh by certain tokens from another. 
and cockles and muſcles, which move 
not, have no diſcriminate ſex. Bacen's Nat. Hi 
There are three ſorts of it differing in finene 


from each other, and diſcriminated by the natives 


three peculiar names. Boyle. 
2 gare hand is diſcr;minated from the left by 
2 natural, neceſſary, and never to be confounded 
diſtinct ion. | 1 South, 

Although the features of his countenance be no 
reaſon of obedience, yet they may ſerve. to diſer i- 
minate him from any other perſon, whom ſhe 1s 
not to obey. = Stilling fleet, 

There may be ways of diſcriminating the voice; 
as by acuteneſs and gravity, the ſeveral degrees 
of riſing and falling from one tone or note to ano» 
ther 


1. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. 
You owe little leſs for what you are not, than 
for what you are, to that diſ:riminating mercy, to 


which alone you owe your exemption from miſe- |. 


Tres. ye. 

DiscarunArTENESss, dis-krim'-I-nit-nls. . /. 
from diſcriminate.] Diſtinctneſs; marked 
difference. 0 Did. 

Discaming'TiON, dis-krim-i-nY-$hfin. 2. / 
[from diſcriminatic, Lat.] 


1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed from other 


ons or things. | 

eo is a N to be ſhewed them on the 

account of their diſcrimination ſrom other places, 
and ſeparation for ſacred uſe:. Stilling fleet. 
2. The act of diſtinguiſhing one from ano- 

ther; diſtinction; difference put. 

A fatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is 

corxigible; and make a due diſcrimination between 


thoſe that are, and thoſe who are not, the proper | 


objects of it. Addiſon': Spectator. 


By that prudent diſeriminatios made between | 


the offenders of different degrees, he obliges thoſe 
whom he has diſtinguiſhed as objects of mercy. 
5 Addiſon's Freebolder. 
3+ The marks of diſtinction. þ 
ing any publick diſcriminetions in matters of reli- 
gion. Ire 


Letters ariſe from the firſt original diſerimina- | 


tions of voice, by way of articulation, whereby the 


of vocal ſolitids | 


from di/criminate-] 


1. That which makes the mark of diſtinction; 


acteriſtical. 


" raQectiftick of any metal or mineral, muſt be 


$1 
4 


ear 1s able to judge and obſer ve the differences 


| 


as, not a man, | 


þ 


Holder. 


N 


: 


5 Had 
Di8enrmmarive, dis-krim'-i-ni-tly, adj. 
A | 

Te only fanding teſt; and d/criminative cha- 
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4. That which obſerves diſtinction. 1 
Diſcriminative Providence knew beſore the na- 
ture and courſe of all things. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
Discri'minovs, dis-krim'-{-nis. adj. [from 
diſcrimen, Lat.) Dangerous; hazardous. 
Not uſual. | 
Any kind of ſpitting of blood imports a very 
diſcriminous ſtate, unleſs it happens upon the gap- 
ing of a vcin opened by a plethory. 
. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Discu“BTroRx, dIs-xü“bl-tör-. adj. ¶diſcubito- 
Nus, Lat.] Fitted to the poſture of leaning. 
After bathing they retired to bed, and refreih- 
ed themſelves with a repaſt; and fo that cuſtom, 
by degrees, changed their cubiculary beds into 
dijcubitory. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Discvu'mBtxcy, dis-kim'-bEn-sF. 2. [di/- 
cumbens, Lat.) The act of leaning at meat, 
after the ancient manner. 
The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of 
diſcumbency at meals, which was upon their leſt 
_ fide ; for ſo their right hand was free and ready 
for all ſervice. Brewn's Vulg. Errours. 


To Discv"MBER, dis-kim'-bar. v. a. [dis 
and cumber.] To diſengage from any trou- 
bleſome weight; to diſengage from impe- 
diment. 
His limbs diſcumber'd of the clinging veſt, 
He binds the ſacred cincture round his breaſt. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Discv're, dls-kü'r. v. a. ¶decouvrir, Fr.] 
To diſcover; to reveal. A word perhaps 
peculiar to Spenſer. 
1 will, if pleaſe you it A cure, aſſay 
To eaſe you of that ill. F. Queen. 


DISCU RSIVE, dlz-kir'-siv. adj. Idiſcur , Fr. 
from diſcurro, Lat.] 
1. Moving here and there; roving ; deſul- 
tory. 
. noiſes help ſleep; as the blowing of the 
wind, and the trickling of water: they move a 
gentle attention; and whatſoever moveth atten- 
tion, without too much labour, ſtilleth the natu- 
ral and diſcurſive motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 
2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
remiſes to conſequences; argumentative. 
This is ſometimes, perhaps not improper- 
ly, written diſcourfive. 
| There is a fanctity of ſoul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than 
the greateſt pretences to diſcurſive demonſtration, 
Mere Divine Dialogues. 
| There hath been much diſpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kind 
of Jiſcurſrve faculty, which ſome call reaſon. 
| Hale Origin of Mankind, 
 Discv/RSIVELY, dis-kir'-$iv-ly. adv. {from 
diſcurſive.) By due gradation of argument, 
We have a principle within, whereby we 
think, and we know we think: whereby we do 
diſcurſively, and by way of ratiocination, deduce 
dne thing from another. Hale. 


| Discus oRx, dls-kür-sür-F. adj. [difcurſor, | 


Lat.] Argumental ; rational. 


heavy piece of iron thrown in the aneient 
fports. 


From Elatreus' ſtrong arin the diſcus flies, 
And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


To DISCU'SS, dls-kbiv'. v. 4. [difcutio, dif- | 


A Lat.] \ 
1. To examine; to ventilate; to clear by 
diſquiſition. | * 
We are to di//uſs only thoſe general exceptions 
' which have been taken. -  Hookes. 


His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of cauſes 


-1 bougha for in the conſtituent matter of it. M pda 


2 


TY s fer Pacergn 1 ty ſrarn'; with indiguatio 


. 

 DFSCUS, dis-küs. u. /. [Lat.] A quoit; a 

Take heed of abetting any factions, or apply- 
0 


. 


— 


DIS 


This knotty point ſhould you and I diſcuſs, 
Or tell a tale? Pope. 


2. To diſperſe: commonly applied to a 
humour cr ſwelling. 


Manz artes wer? died to diſcuſs the beginnings 

of new affec::on, W etton. 

3. To break to pieces, | 

Conſ der the threefold effect of Jupiter's tri- 

ſulk, to burn, Ji/euſe, and tercbrate. 

| Brown's Fulg. Errours. 

D1scv'sseR, dls-küs“-sür. . / (from di/cu/s.} 
lie that diſcuffes ; an examiner, 


Discuss io, dis-küs-shün. 1. /. [from di 
cuſs. | 

1. Diſquiſition z examination; ventilation 
of a queſtion. 

Truth cannot be found without ſome labour 
and intention of the mind, aud the thoughts dwell- 
ing a conſiderable time upon the ſurvey and %% 
cuſſion of each particular. South, 

Various diſcuſſions tear our heated brain: 

Opinions often turn; ſtill doubts remain; 
And who indulges thought, increaſes pain. Prior. 
2. [In ſurgery.] Diſcuſſion or reſolution is no- 
thing elſe but breathing out the humours 
by infenſible tranſpiration. Wiſeman. 


Discv'ss1ve, dis-kiis'-slv. adj. [from diſcn/s.} 
Having the power to diſcuſs or diſperſe 
any noxious matter. 

Discv'TIENT, dis-ki-shEnt. u. ſ. [diſcutiens, 
Lat.] A medicine that has power to repel 
or drive back the matter of tumours in 
the blood. It ſometimes means the ſame 
as carminative. Quincy. 

The ſwellings ariſing from theſe require to be 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate repel- 
lents and diſcutzents, Wifeman. 

To DISDA'IN, dis-dà'n. v. a. [d*daigner, Pr.] 

To ſcorn; to conſider as unworthy of 
one's character. 

There is nothing ſo great, which I will fear to 
do for you; nor notking ſo fmall, which 1 will 
diſdain to do for you. Sidney. 

They do diſdain us much beyond our thoughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath. Shakeſp. 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 
By rule of knighthood, I diſtain and ſpurn. Shak. 

Tell him, Cato 
Diſdains a life which he has power to offer, Aadiſ. 

D18DA'IN, dis-d4'n. a. / [ /degno, Ital.] Con- 
tempt ; ſcorn ,, contemptuous anger; in- 
dignation. 

Children being haughty, through diſdais and 
want of nurture, do ſtain the nobility of their 
kindred. : Ecclas. 

But againſt you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my ſoul is moy'd with juſt Aflain / 


DispAlixrvr, dis-di'n-fvl. adj. [&;/dain and 
Full.) Contemptuous ; heughtily ſcornful; 
indignant. | 

There will come a time when three words, 


uttered with charity and meekneſa, ſhall receive 


a far more bleſſed reward, than three thouſand vo- 
lumes, written with ddainful ſharpneſs of wit, 


The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubbors to juſtice, wy accuſc it, 
Diſdainful to be tried by t. 
| Seek through this grove x 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a di/dainful youth: anoint his eyes; 
But do it when the next thing he cſpies - 
' Shall be the lady. Sba leſp. 
But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forging + | 
By my diſdarnful ſilence let them live. — 
The diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 
, wound. Dryden. 
DrsDa'1nFULLY, dis-dVn-fdl-p. adv. (from 


diſdainful.) Contemptuouſly ; with haugh- 


. 


Sbalgp. 


Tither 


Pope's Onyſſey. | 


: 
1 
* 
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Licher greet him not,, '} Dr82MBO'DIRD, or tht yo wr . (dir and | To DISExGA OR, dis-in-ga'; 
Or elſe di/dainfully, which ſhall ſhake 8 - embodied.) * ihe uy 7 4 engage. er * J v. 4. Lais ns 
>. 2) _ » ShabgÞ. | To DISEMBO'GUE, m- bog. v. a. (difem- | 1, To ſeparate from ; . 
It is not to inſult and domineer, to look diſuain- boucher, old Fr. Skinner.) To pour out at | is in — 2 on any thing with Which i 
Folly, and revile imperiouſly, that procures eſteem | the mouth of a river; to vent. | Some others, being very light 
from any one. OTE South. | Rivers - Th and down a good while, before Ran ap 
D1sD4'tnFULNESS, dis-di'n-fal-nts. =. J. | In ample oceans diſembegs'd, or loſt. Dryd. Ovid. | diſengage themſelves and deſcend, Bass vel 
[from diſdainſul.] Contempt; contemp- Rolling down, the ſteep Timavusraves, | 2. To diſentangle ; to clear früs, . . 
* tuouſneſs ; haughty ſcorn. And through nine channels d;ſembogues his waves. ments or difficulties. rom impegj. 
Can I forget, when they in priſon . her, Aaddiſen. From civil broils he did us diſengage;: 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due di/dainfulneſs, | 7, DISsEM ROGUE, dis-im -b4/g. v. #. To gain Found nobler objects for our mal 1.4 EA 


She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her- a vent; to flow. 


In the t 
Sidney. N Paragraph, I found my aue, 


By eminences placed up and down the globe, pretty well diſengaged from quotations, Atterl, 


A proud 4i/dainfulneſs of other men. Aſcbam. the rivers make innumerable turnings and wind- 3- To withdraw, applied to J 
DISEA'SE, 4. 7, 4 [dis and ea e.] Diſ- ings, and at laſt diſembogue in ſeve months into to wean ; to ar the 2 affection; 
8 malady ; fickneſs ; morbid ſtate. | the fea. Cheney. It is requiſite that we ſhould aca... 

What's the diſzaſe he means ? | | | with God, that we ſhould fress d. nt durſelte, 
— Tis call'd the evil. SBD. Macheth. D1SEMBO WELLED, dis-im-bow'-lld. parti- | out fearts from earthi * A requently aero 

And Afa, in the thirty and ninth year of his cipial adj. [dis and embowel.) Taken from The conſideration 6  Atterbury, 
reign, was diſeaſed in his feet, and his diſeaſe out the bowels. fondneſs from worldly things, is. . ft. 0 72 
was exceeding great; and in his diſeaſe he ſought ] So her diſembowell'd web - uncertain in their "rx Pray. 4 hay they are 
not to the Lord, but to the phyſicians, - Chron. Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſ „ |- and corruptible in their natur. ng, tranſient, 

It is idle to propoſe remedies before we are Obvious to vagrant flies. +7, Philips. 4. To free from any pow wh , Regen, : 
aſſured of the diſzaſe, or to be in pain till we are | To DisEmBRO'1L, dls- Im- brol I. v. a. [debou- | When our arg Ka * 0 detention. D 
convinced of the danger. | ; iller, Fr.] To diſentangle; to free from | They clearer, farther; and ding and free 

Swift: Projedt for the Advancement of Religion. | perplexity; to reduce from confuſion. 5. To releaſe from a bee. Dendan, 

8 | Dee | . 5. 10 releate from an obligation, 
mperance Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were | - 7 . g 
In meats and drinks, which in the earth ſhall bring driv n, "hs. 0 DiSENGA'GE, d 5-In-gàqj. v. u. To ſct 
Diſeaſes dire. | Ales, | And groffer air funk from etherial heax'nz dogs, ſelf free from; to withdraw one 
Then waſteful forth Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place. | affections from. ME 
Walks the dire pow'r of peſtilent diſeaſe. | Dryden. | Providence gives us notice, by ſenſible deck. 
f - Thomſon's Summer. The ſyſtem of his politicks is diſembroiled, and | Nen. chat we may diſengage from the world by 
' To DisEa'st, diz-&z. v. a. {from the noun.] cleared of all thoſe incoherences and independent * | Collier on Tbeigli. 
1. To afflict with diſeaſe; to torment with matters that are woven into this motley piece. D1s8ExXGA'GED, dls-In-gäjd. participial ad. 
pain or fickneſs ; to make morbid; to in-. g Addiſon's Whig | xa | (from diſengage.) - ; 
fect. | | 70 DisExA'BLE, dis-In-Abl. v. a. [dis and | 3. Pisjoined; diſentangled. 
We are all diſeaſed, _ enable. ] To deprive of power; to diſable; 2. Vacant; at leiſure; not fixed down to 5 
And with our ſurfeiting and wanton hours to fink into weakneſs; to weaken. any particular object of attention. 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning * | Now age has overtaken me; and want, a more 3. Releaſed from obligation. 
eſp. ] inſufferable evil, through the change of the time e 4 1 

Flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie =" oa has wholly Z 2 * 3 1 — — be] 5 ls — — - als. n, |. D 
Hug their diſeas'd perfumes, and have forgot Ze DisENCHA'NT, dis-In-tshan't. v. a. [dis | engaged; . F w_ fa nr a 
That ever Timon was. Shakeſp. | and enchant.] To free from the force of an from n preff . 5 : r J freedon | 

Let her alone, lady: as ſhe is now, ſhe will | enchantment ; to deliver from the power 50 n 

n Stag. of charms or ſpells. DISENGA'GEMENT, dls-In-ga'j-ment. », / D 

He was diſeaſed in his feet. I Kings. Alas! let your own brain di{enchant you. Sidney, | [from diſengage.) 

A lazar-hovſe it ſeem'd, wherein were laid {| Muſe, ſtoop thy diſexchanted wing to truth. 1. Releaſe from any engagement, or 6bli- 1. 

Numbers of all di, d, all maladies 7 Denham, ation. ; 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture. Milton. ' Haſte to thy work ; a noble ſtroke or two | 2. Freedom of attention; vacancy. | 
2. To put to pain; to pain; to make un- | Ends all the charms, and dicachants the grove. | 79 DISENTA'NGLE, dls-in-tang'l. v. 4. [4 2 
* *$ ETD | 4 Dryden. and entangle. : 4 
| hough great light be inſufferable to our eyes, | To DiseEwcu/MBER, dis-in-kim'-bir. v. a. | 1 To unfold or looſe the parts of any thing 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all [dis and encumber.] &. EIT _ interwoven with one another. 
diſeaſe them. | | Locke. 1. To diſcharge from encumbrances ; to free Though in concretions particles ſo entangle one 
 D1SEA'SEDNESS, diz-&-z&d-nls. 1. J [from | from clogs and impediments ; to diſbur- another, that they cannot in a ſhort time clear 
. diſeaſed.) Sickneſs ; morbidneſs ; the ſtate then; to exonerate. 1 | | themſelves, yet they do inceſſantly ſtrive to d s 
of being diſcaſed. | | It will need the actual intention, the particu- tanple themſelves, and get away. Boyle 7 
This is a reſtoration to ſome former ſtate; not | lar ſtreſs and application of the whole ſoul, to | #* To ſet free from impediments ; to diſem- 
That ſtate of indigency and diſcaſednys. | |} diſencumber and ſet it free, to ſcour off its ruſt, and | broil ; to clear from perplexity or difficulty 
: I ; . Bur net s Theory, | remove thoſe hindrances which would otherwiſe Till they could find fone expedient to explicate 
'Daisx'D6ED, dls-Edzhd'. adj. [dis and edge.] | clog and check the freedom of its operations. and diſentangle themſelves out of this labyrinth, 
Blunted ; obtunded ; dulled. _ | L ue | Spratt. | they made no advance towards ſupplying ther 
OY Igrieve myſelf _ | | | The diſencumber d foul 11 6 Claren. 
Io think, when thou ſhalt be diſeng d by her | Flew off, and left behind the clouds and ſtarry | | The welfare of their ſouls requires a better judg- I 
% Whom now thou tir*ſt on, how thy memory pole. a | Dryden. ment chan their own, either to guide them in ther 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | Dreams look like the amuſements of the ſoul, ; duty, or to diſentangle them from a temptation. 
To DISEMBA'RK, dis-Im-b4'rk-wv. a. [dis and when ſhe is diſencumber'd of her machine; her | ? | | Saal. 
embark.] To carry to land. ſports and recreations, when ſhe has laid her | 3- To diſengage ; to ſeparate. 3 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark charge aſleep. Ur Spectator. Neither can God himſelf be otherwiſe un 4 
Some neceſſaries. Sbalgp. Two Gent. Verona. 2, To free from obſtruction of any kind. | ſtood by us than as a mind free and diſentany 
To DisEMBA'RK, dis-Im-ba'rk. v. n. To land; Dim night had diſe „ heav'n. Milton. |. from all corporcal mixtures. Sul a 
to go on land- a 5 I be church of St. Juſtina, deſigned by Palladio, To Dis ENTE“ RRE, dis-in-ter'. v. 4. lain * 1 
There diſembarking on the green ſea- ſide, is che moſt handſome, luminous, diſcacumbered | enterrer, Fr.] To unbury; to take out 2 
; We land our cattle; and the ſpoil divide. Pope's Od. | building in the inſide, that I have ever feen. | the grave: G | . 2 
70 DisemBi'TTER, dis-imrbit'-thr, v. 2. [dis | Addiſon on Italy. Though the blindneſs of ſome fanaticks 7 


and enbitter.}- To ſweeten; to free from | DisEncu/nBrANCE, Ais-In-kam'-brans. 1. . , favaged on the bodies of the dead, and have" 
bitterneſs; to clear from acrimony: an | [from the verb.] Freedom from encum- | ſo injurious unto worms as to inter re ** 
unuſual word. l - | brance and obſtruction. of the deceaſed, yet had they 20 ts. Err 
_ .- Encourage ſuch innocent amuſements as maß, There are many who make a figure below upon the ſoul. Brown 7 115 
- diſembitter the minds of men, and make them what their fortune or merit entitles them to, out To DISENTHRA'L, dis-in-thrall. v. ndert 
mutaally rejoice in the ſame agrecahle ſatisfac- of mere choice, and an elegant deſire of eaſe and entbral.] To ſet free; to reſtore to 
F ce bod . | diſencumbrance. Spectator. to reſeue from ſlavery. 32 
| $ | * 
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God my foul ſhall diſentbral; - 
ee his name will call Sandy. 
If religion were falſe, bad men would ſet che 
| utmoſt force of their reaſon on work to diſcover 


di al themſelves. 
that falſity, and thereby iſentbr Sec | 
sxnTHRONE, dis-In-thrö'n. v. a. [dis 
9 enthrone.] To depoſe from ſovereignty; 
dethrone- . 
eo eber to Aiſenthrone the king of heav'n 
We war, if war be beſt; or to regam 
Our own right loſt. Milton, 
To DiSENTRA'NCE, dis-In-trin's. v. a. [dis 
and entrance.) To awaken from a trance, 
ſleep. . ; 
pho, by this time diſentranc d, 
his bum 22 advanc'd. 22 
fo DisESsTO “USE, dis-C8-pou'Zz. v. @. lars an 
eſpouſe.]} To ſeparate after faith plighted. 
8 2 1 Sock was the rage 
Of Turnus, for Lavinia diſc/þous'd. Milton. 
DisesTE'tm, dis-Es-tE'm. n. /. [dis and efteem.) 
Slight regard; a diſregard more moderate 
than contempt. 
When nope ny by miſcarriage, Tow into di 
efcem,”he will fall under ect and contempt. 
# 95 Locle. 
7 DiszsTE“Zu, dis-ts-tYm. v. 4. [from the 
noun.] To regard lightly; to conſider 


with a ſlight degree of contempt. 
Should Mars fee t, 


That horrid hurrier of men, or ſhe that bettœrs him, 
Minerva, never ſo incens'd, they could not 4/- 


Neem. Chapman, 
But if this ſacred gift you di ſ cem, | 
Then cruel plagues ſhall fall on Priam's ſtate. 
| Denham. 


I would not be thought to di/efteem or diſſuade 

the ſtudy of nature. rs Locke. 

DisesTiMA'TION, dls-ds-ty-mà-shün. u. / 

[dis, and imatio, Lat.) Diſreſpect; diſ- 

eſteem. | Dia. 

Disra“ vou, dls-fä-vür. . {. [dis and 
Favour.] 

1. Diſcouutenance: 
unfavourable aſpect; unfavourable circum- 
ſtance. | 

2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccepta- 
bleneſs; a ſtate in. which one is not fa- 
voured. 

While free from ſacrilege, he was at peace, as it 
were, with God and man; but after his ſacrilege 
he was in disfavour with both. Spelman. 

3. Want of beauty. Dia, 


To DisFA'vour, dls-fa-vür. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] To diſcountenance ; to withhold 
or withdraw kindneſs. 


Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
ceſs to her majeſty, receive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or disfavoured according as 


2 ? | Swift. 
Disy4 VOURER, dls-fa - vuͤr-uͤr. u. ſ. [from 
digſavour.] Diſcountenancer ; not a fa- 

vourer. 5 8 

It was verily thought, that had it not bgen for | 
four great disfavourers of that voyage, the enter- 
prize had ſucceeded; hy 


I 


[from disfigure.) 
7. The act of disfiguring. 
2. The ſtate of being disfigured. 
3 Deformit yr. try 
To Disrrovns, dis-fig-fir. v. a. [dis and 


e.] To change any thing to a worſe | 


m; to-deform ; to mangle. 
_ You are but as à form in wax 
By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or diißzure it. 


| Shateſp. | 
In this the antique and well- noted face 


Of plain old form is much Jiefgured. . Shak. | 


unpropitious regard; 


- 


Bacon. 
DisricusA'Tiox, dls-flg-à-ra-shün. 7. ＋. 


| 


; 


| 
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Abject is their puniſhment, 
Di gur ing not God's likeneſs, but their own, 
Or, i his likeneſs, by themſelves defac'd. Milton. 
Uriel, on the Aſſyrian mount, | 
Saw him digſgur d more than could befa! 
Spirit of happy ſort. - Milton. 
A noſe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have 
conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his figure, with 
ſuch a ſoul and ſuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to be a dignitary in the aN 
| Loc le. 


Nor would his ſlaughter'd army now have lain 
| - Oo Africk's ſands, di:fgur'd with their wounds, 


To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
His long abſence, and travels which had die- 
gured him, made him altogether unknown. 
Broome on Epic Poetry. 

DisFi/GuReEMENT, dis- fig“-uͤr-mͤnt. . . 
[from disfigure.] Defacement of beauty ; 
change of a better form to a worſe. _ 

The disfigurement that travel or ſickneſs has be- 
ſtowed upon him, is not thought great by the lady 
of the iſle. Such ing. 
And they, ſo perfect is their miſery, 
Not once perceive their foul disfiguremert. 
wall Milton's Comus. 

To DisrFo'rEsT, dis-fdr'-ist. v. a. [dis and 
foreſt] To reduce land from the privileges 
of a foreſt to the ſtate of common land. 

To DisrRA“NCHIsF, dis-frin'-tshiz. v. a. 
[dis and franchiſe.) To deprive of privi- 
leges or immunities, 

DisFRA'NCHISEMENT, dlis-frin'-tshiz-ment. 
n. /. [from disfranchiſe.) The act of de- 
pnving of privileges. Did. 

To DisFu'rNisH, dls-für-nish. v. a. [dis and 
Aal To deprive; to unfurniſh ; to 

ip. | 

My riches are theſe poor habiliments, | 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſs me, 

You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Sha. 

- He durſt not disfurniſs that country either of ſo 
great a commander, or of the wonted garriſons. . 

| Knolles's Hiſtory. 

To Disc AR NIS H, dis-gi'r-nish. v. a. (dis and 
garni/h.| 

r. To ſtrip of ornaments. Dick. 

2. To take guns from a fortreſs. | 

To DiscLO'riFy, dls-glö-ry-fö. v. a. [dis 
and glorify.] To deprive of glory; to treat 
with indignity. 

So Dagon ſhall be magnified, and God, 
Beſides whom is no god, compar'd with idols, 
Di glorified, blaſphem'd, and had in ſcorn. Alt. 


To DisGo'rGe, dis-ga'rj. v. a. [degorger, Fr. 
from gorge the throat.] | 
1. To diſcharge by the mouth ; to ſpew out ; 
to vomit. | 
So, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou dige 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard ? 
And now thou wouldſt cat thy dead vomit up. 
| Shakeſþ. 
From the diſtant ſhore they loudly laught, 
To ſee his heaving breaſt diſgerge the briny draught. 
Dryden. 
2. To pour out with violence. | 
All th' emboſſed fores and headed evils, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
. Wouldſt thou diſporge into the general world? 
Shakeſp. 
The dcep-drawing barks do there dige 
Their warlike fraughtage. -. 8 
| They move along the banks _ 
Of four infernal rivers, that george 
Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams. Milt. 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, have 


- volcanoes; and theſe are conſtantly all in flames, | 


whenever any earthquake happens; they diſgorging 
that ire which was the cauſe of the diſaſter. 
| "ws 53 Derham. 


| 


| 


DIS 


DisGRA'cE, dls-gri's. n. .. [diſtrace, Fr.] 
I, State of being out of favour. 
2. State of ignominy ; diſhononr ; ſtate of 
ſhame, 
Like a dull actor, now 
I have forgot my part, and | am out 
Even to a full race. Shake/ſp 
Poetry, howſvever cenſured, is not ſallen from 
the higheſt ſtage of honour to the loweſt Nair of 
diſgrace. Peacham. 
3. Act of unkindneſs. Obſolete. 
To ſuch bondage he was for ſo many courſes tied 
by her, wWhoſe dig races to him were graced by her 


excellence. Sidn:y, 
4. Cauſe of ſhame. 
And is it not a foul diſgrace, | 
To loſe the boltſprit of thy face? Baynard. 


And he whoſe affluence diſdain'd a place, 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a diſgrace. Brown, 


To DisGRA'CE, dis-gra's. v. a. [from the 
noun. } 

1. To bring a reproach upon ; to diſhononr, 
as an agent. 

We 1-ay not ſo in any one ſpecial kind admire 
her, that we diſgrace her in any other; but let all 
her ways be according unto their place and degree 
adored. Hooker, 

Men's paſſions will carry them far in miſrepre- 
ſenting an opinion which they have a mind to d/- 
grace. Burnet. 

2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, his ig- 
norance diſgraced him. | 

3. To put out of favour: as, the miniſter 
was diſgraced. 

D1isGRA'CEFUL, dis-gra's-ful. adj. [diſgrace 
and full.) Shameful; ignominious; re- 


|  proachful; procuring ſhame. 


Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentle. 
neſs, prudence, and mercy ; not with uphraiding 
and diſgraceful language, but with ſuch only as 
may expreſs and reprove the fault, and amend the 
perſon. Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 

To retire behind their chariots, was as little . 
graceful then, as it is now to alight from one's horſe 
in a battle. Pope, 

DisGRA'CEFULLY, dls-gri's-fol-$.adrw. [from 
diſgraceful.) In diſgrace ; with indignity; 
ignominiouſly. 

The ſenate have caſt you forth 

Difrracefully, to be the common tale 

Ot the whole city. Ben Jonſon's Cataline, 

DisGRA'CEFULNESS, dls-grä's-fül-nis. 1. /. 
[from difgraceful.} Ignominy. | 


| DiscRA'CER, dls-grà-sür. 2. /. [from 4dif- 


grace.) One that expoſes to ſhame; one 
that cauſes ignominy. | 
I have given good advice to thoſe infamous 
diſgracers of the ſex and calling. Seit. 
D156GRA'C10vs, dis-grä-shäs. adj. [dis and 
gracious.] Unpleafing. 
do ſuſpe& I Fave done fome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye. Sag. 
To Discur'sr, dis-gyt'z. v. a. [deguiſer, Fr, 
dis and guiſc.] : 
1. To conceal by an unuſual dreſs. 
*. How might we diſguiſe him? 
Alas! I know not: there is no woman's 
gown big enough for bim. 
4 " Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Diſzuis'd he came; but thoſe his chi!dren dear 
Their parent ſoon-diſcern'd through his diſguiſe. 
b Milton. 
2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance; to 
cloak by a falſe ſhew : as, he diſgaiſed his 
anger, WS we 
3. To disfigure ; to change the form. 
They ſaw the faces, which too well they knew, 
Though then dH, in death, and ſmcar'd all 
o'er 


Wich filth obſcene, and dropping puti ãd gore. 


Drys eu's LE nerd. 
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3. To produce averſion : with /rom. 


518 


More duteous at her call, | 


Than at Circean call the herd diſputed, Milton. 4 


Ulyſſ:s wakes, not knowing the place where he 
was; becauſe Minerva made all things appear in 
a diſeuiſed view. Pope. 
4. To deform by liquor: a low term. 
I have juſt left the right worſhipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a ſneaker of five gallons: the 
whole magiſtracy was pretty well d guiſed before 
I gave them the flip. Spectator. 
D1isGvi'ss, dis-gyfz. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the perſon 
that wears it. 

They generally act in a diſguiſe themſelves, and 
therefore miſtake all outward ſhow and appear- 
ances for hypocriſy in others. Addiſon. 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this /e. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2. A falſe appearance ; counterfeit ſhow. | 


Hence guilty joys, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſes, 
Falſe oaths, falſe tears, deceits, diſguiſes. 
3. Diforder by drink. 
You ſee we 've burnt our cheeks; and mine own 
tongue . | 
Splits what it ſpeaks: the wild diſguiſe hath almoſt 
Antickt us. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
D1isGur'SEMENT, dls-gyt'z-ment. . /. [from 
diſguiſe.] Dreſs of concealment. 
Under that d:/ou//ement I ſhould find opportunity 
to reveal myſelt to the owner of my heart. Sidney. 
The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his beard, 
and told him, that he was going covertly to take 
a ſecret view of the forwardneſs of his majeſty's 


fleet: this did ſomewhat handſomely heal the % 


Motion.] To. Dis u, dish“, v. a. [from the noun.} To 


gutſement. 2 
Dis6Gv1'sER, dls-gyf-zür. u. /. [from diſguiſe. 
1. One that puts on a diguiſe. | 

I hope he is grown more diſengaged from his in- 
tentneſs on his own affairs, which is quite the re- 

verſe to you, unleſs you are a very dexterous di/- 

guiſer. Swift. 
2. One. that conceals another by a diſguiſe ; 

one that disfigures. | 
Death 's a great diſyuiſer. | Shakeſp. 
DISGU'ST, dis-gust'. u. /. [degout, Fr.] 
1. Averſion of the palate from any thing. 
a. Ill humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived. | | | 
The manner of doing is of more conſequence 
than the thing done, and upon that depends the 
ſatisfaction or diſguſt wherewith it is received. 
Locke. 
Thence dark diſg and hatred, winding wiles, 
Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. Thomſon, 
Zo Discus r, dis-gust'. v. a. [degouter, Fr. 
deguſto, Lat.] | | 
1. To raife averſion in the ftomach ; to diſ- 
taſte. 


2. To ſtrike with diſlike ; to offend. It is 


variouſly conſtructed with at or with. 
If a man were diſguſled at marriage, he would 
never recommend it to his friend. Atterbury. 
Thoſe unenlarged ſouls are diſguſted with the 
wonders which the microſcope has diſcovered. 
| Waits. 


What d;ſpuſts me from having to do with anſwer- 
jobbers, is, that they have no conſcience. Swift. 
D1s6v'sTFUL, dls-gast“-fül. adj. [difgu/t and 
ill.] Nauſeous; that which cauſes aver- 


N. — 
I have finiſhed the moſt di/gufiful taſk that ever 
1 undertook. | Swift. 
DISH, dish“. 2. /. (dire, Sax. dyſe, Erſe ; diſcus, 
Lat.] | 


ſerved up at the table. 
Of theſe he murders one; he boils the fleſh, 
And lays che mangled morſels in a 4%. Dryden. 
K 3 % 
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Pope. | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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| 


„ A broad wide veſſel, in which food is 
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DIS 


1 ſaw among the ruins an old heathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is hollowed 


like a d;/þ at one end; but it was not this end on |. 
Addiſon. } * 


which the ſacrifice was laid. 

2. A deep hollow veſſel for-liquid food. 
Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 

His few books, or his beads, or maple 4%; 


Or do his grey hairs any violence ? Milton. 
A ladle for our filver 4:6 
Is what 1 want, is what I wiſh, Prior. 


3- The meat ſerved in a diſh; any particular 
kind of food. | | 
I have here a 4 of doves, that I would beſtow 
upon your worſhip. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 
Let 's carve him as a diſb ht for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds. 
Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms and foſter'd with cold difbes, 
With ſcraps o th* court; it is no contract, none. 
Shakeſp. 
"Tis not the meat, but tis the appetite, ' 
Makes cating a delight ; 
And if I like one 4% | 
More than another, that a pheaſant is. Sucklirg. 
The earth would have been deprived of a moſt 
excellent and wholeſome fare, and very many de- 
licious diſhes that we have the uſe and benefit of. 
Weodrward. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
- griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe dies which 
are a feaſt to others. Locke. 
4. A kind of meaſure among the tinners- 
They meaſure block-tin by the 4%, which con- 
taincth a gallon. Carew. 


ſerve in a diſh ; to ſend up to table. | 
For conſpiracy, | 
I know not how it taſtes, though it be d 
For me to try, Shakeſþ. Winter's Tale. 
DtrsH4-cLoOUT, dish'-klout. ». / [dib and 
clout.) The cloth with which the maids 
rub their diſhes. | 
A. dij>-clout of Jaquenetta's he wears next his 
heart for a fivour. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft. 
Send them up to their maſters with a d'/&-clout 
pinned at their tails, Sri Directions to the Cook. 
D1sH-wWASHER, dish-wosh'-tir. z. ſ. Idiſb and 
ava/her.) The name of a bird: mergus. 
DISHABT'LLE, dls-ha-b&l. adj. [de/habille, 
Fr.] Undreſſed; looſely or negligently 
dreſſed. 4 | 
Queens are not to be too negligently dreſſed or 
difbabille. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 
DisHABILLE, dis-ha-bel. n. ſ. Undreſs; 
looſe dreſs. | 
A woman, who would preſerve a lover's reſpect 
to her perſon, will be careful of her appearance 
before him when in diſbabille, Clariſſa. 
To Dis nA BIT, dis-hab'-It. v. a. [This word 


I have found only in Shake/peare.} TO 


throw out of place; to drive from their 

habitation. | , 
But for our approach thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 

By the compulſion of their ordinance, 

By this time from their fixed beds of lime 

Had been d:abited, and wide havock made. 


Shakeſp. King Lear. g 


Dis HA'RMox xv, dls-hà'r-mö-ny. 1. , (dis and 
bar mony.] Contrariety to harmony. 

To Disu BAR TEN, dis-hiYrtn. v. a. [dis and 
hearten.] To diſcourage; to deject; to 
terrify; to depreſs. : | 


To diſbearten with fearful ſentences, as though 


ſalvation could hardly be hoped for, is not ſo con- 
ſonant wich Chriſtian charity. FHioater. 
Be not diſbearten d then, nor cloud thoſe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. Milton. 
Yet neither thus d:;/ecarten'd nor diſmay d, 
The time prepar'd I waited. " AMiltm. 


DAI 8 


It is a conſideration that miglit df! carton thoſe 


who are engaged againſt the commy 
that they promiſe themſelves as . 


folly of enemies, as ſrom the powe 


icy, 
much from the 
r of their ſriends. 


Men cannot ſay, that the n 
and danger is an encouragement t Ms. 
upon it; and that the greatneſs of 
happineſs ought in reaſon to 4% 
the purſuit of it, Till 

A true, chriſtian fervout is more than the = 
ances of our potent friends, or even the fears of a5 
diſbeartened enemies. x4 


DisSHE'R1SON, dis-her'-l-ztin, u. / [dis and 
heriſon.] The act of debarring from 1nke. 


ritance. 


o men to run 
any good and 


carlen men ſrom 


Aiterlur. 


' To DiSHE/RIT, dls-hérIt. . a. [dis and 


inherit.) To cut off from hereditary ſuc. 
ceſſion; to debar from an inheritance 
He tries to reſtore to their rightful heritao- ſuch 
good old Engliſh words as have been long time = 
of uſe, almoſt diſherited. Spenſer 
Nor how the Dryads and the woodland ra, 
Diſberited, ran howling o'er the plain, Or. Fel 
To DISHE'VEL, dis-s5hev'l, v. a. [decbors/;r 
Fr.] To ſpread the hair diforder!y ; to 
throw the hair of a woman neglizently 
about her head. Is it not often uſed but 
in the paſſive particle, 
A gentle lady all alone, 
With garments rent and hair difkewelled, 
Wringing her hands, and making pitcous men, 
Senl-r, 
After followed great numbers of women wn. 
ing, with diſbevelled hair, feratching their faces, 
and tearing themſelves, after the manner of th: 
country. 1 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 
And mourning matrons with difbevel/'d hair. 
| | | Dryden's Ani. 
The flames, involv'd in ſmoke 
Of incenſe, from the ſacred altar broke, 
Caugbt her difbeve!l'4 hair and rich attire, 
Dryden's A neil. 
You this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 
Saw his arm lock'd in her diſbeve!'d hair. Smith, 
Di's#1NG, dl'sh-In. adj. [from diſb.] Concate: 
a cant term among artificers. 

For the form of the wheels, ſome make them 
more diſbing, as they call it, than others; that is, 
more concave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and ſellics 
more outwards. Mortimer, 

Disno'xesrT, diz-on'-Ist. ad. [dis and hornet.) 
x. Void of probity ; void of faith; faithlels; 
wicked ; fraudulent. 

Juſtice then was neither blind to diſcern, nor 
lame to execute. It was not ſubject to be im- 
poſed upon by a deluded fancy, nor yet to be bribed 
by a glozing appetite, for an utile or jucundum to 
turn the balance to a falſe or 4% 8 0 : 

outh, 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and 

Wrong, honeſt and diſhoneſt, are defined only by 
| laws, and not by nature. Locle. 
2. Unchaſte; lewd; ; 

To-morrow will we be married,—] do defire !t 

with all my heart; and I hope it is no 4% de- 
' / faire, to defire to be a woman of the world. 
A” | ' Shakeſp. As you like it. 
3. Diſgraced; diſhonoured. 
| Difooneft with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
| Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his = 
| * 

4. Diſgraceful; ignominious, Theſe two fenics 
are ſcarcely Engliſh, being borrowed from 
the Latin idiom. JL 
She ſaw her ſons with purple death expire, 
| - Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fire; 
A-dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wit; Pe 
Inglorious triumphs, and d*/bonrf? 1cars- T 
 DisHo'NESTLY, diz-0n'+ist-15. adv. (from 
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without faith ; without probity; faith- | 
* 13 wickedly. _ © | 
{ proteſt he had the chain of me, 
Tho' molt Ai he doth deny it. Shakeſp ; 


- wantonly ; unchaſtely. _ 
© Lewd] daughtcr ſhall bring an inheritance to 
her buſband ; but ſhe that liveth diſbonefily is her 
father's heavineſs. Ec. xx11. 4. 


DisuoxESsTv, dlz-nAst- ti. a. /: [from 410 


l __ of probity ; faithleſsnelſs ; violation 


—— HH depends upon their credit, and a 
ſtain of open public diſbonefly mult be to their diſ- 
advantage. _ Swift, 
2. Unchaſtity ; incontinence; lewdnelſs. 
Mrs. Fork, the honeſt woman, the modeſt wife, 
the virtuous creature, that hath the jealous fool to 
her huſband ! I ſuſpect without cauſe, miſtreſs, do 
1. leaven be my witneſs you do, if you ſuſpect 
me in any Li Hm. Shakeſp, 
D1isH0'x0VUR, dlz-On-nür. 1. J. [dis and Ho- 
nour.] © f ; F 
1. Reproach ; diſgrace ; ignominy. 
Let not my jealouſies be your 4i/bonours, 
But mine own ſafeties. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
He was pleaſed to own Lazarus even in the 4.0 
honours of the grave, and vouchſafed him, in that 


deſpicable condition, the glorious title of his friend. 


Boyles Serapbick Love. 
Take him for your huſband and your lord; 
"Tis no diſbonour to confer your grace 
On one deſcended from a royal race. Dryd. Fables. 
2. Reproach uttered ; cenſure ; report of in- 
famy. | 
So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce diſbouour of her; by my life 
She never knew harm doing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
To Dis no'N OUR, diz-6n'-nar. v. a. [dis and 
honour.] 
1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to 
blaſt with infamy. | 
It is no vicious blet, murther, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or d;/bonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me oi your grace and favour, 
Shake/þ. 
This no more di/honours you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. 
Shakeſp. Cortolanus. 
A woman that honoureth her huſband, {ball be 
judged wiſe of all: but ſhe that diſhonoureth him 
in her pride, ſhall be counted ungodly of all. 
A Eecl. xvi. 26. 
We are not ſo much to ſtrain ourſelves to make 


thoſe virtues appear in us which really we have | 


not, as to avoid thoſe imperfections which may 


diſbonour us. Dryden Dufrefnoy. 
2. To violate chaſtity. | 
3- To treat with indignity. | T4 


One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give, 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live: 
Difbonour' d by the king of men he ſtands; 
His rightfu) prize is ruviſh'd from his hands. 
| WS, Dryden's Tliad. 
DisHo/XOURABLE, diz-0n'-nur-Abl, adj. (from 
Aiſhonour.)] N 1 . 
1. Shameful ; reproachful; ignominious. 
He did diſbonourable find 


Thoſe articles which did our ſtate decreaſe. Dan, |. 


2, Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſteem. 


He that is honoured in poverty, how much more | 


in riches? and he that is 4&:ſbonourable in riches, 
much more in poverty? Ecclus. x. 31. 
Disno'x0URER, dlz-On-nür-ür. a. J. (from 
Yhonour .] | 4 S 
1. One that treats ahother with indignity. 
Preaching how meritorious with the gods 7 
It would be, to enſnare an itreligious 
Dibenourer of Dagon. Milton. 
2 A-violator of chaſtity, . _ | 
Tg 4 A dls-ha'rn, v. 4. [dis and Vorn.) 
: Lirip of horns. * N 75 
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We'll dern the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor. Shakeſp, 
DisHv'MOUR, dls-u-mür. 1. /. [dis and Hu- 
mour.] Peeviſhneſs; ill humour; uneaſy 
ſtate of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any thing 
that betrays inattention or 4x, are alſo cri- 
minal. Spectator. 

D1is1MPRO'VEMENT, dls- Im- prò'v-mènt. 1. / 
[dis and improvement.) Reduction from a 
better to a worſe ſtate; the contrary to 
melioration; the contrary to improvement. 

The final iſſue of the matter would be, an utter 
neglect and diſumprovement of the earth.” Nor. 

cannot ice how this kingdom is at any height 
of improvement, while four parts in five of the 
plantations, for thirty years paſt, have bcen real 
di/unprovements, Swift. 


[dis and incarcerate.] To ſet at liberty; to 
free from priſon, 
The arſcnical bodies being now coagulated, and 
| Kindledinto flaming atoms, require dry and warm 
air, to open the earth for to di/:ncarcerate the ſame 
venene bodies. Harvey. 
D1$SiNCLINA'T10N, dis-in-kly-na'-shun. . / 
[from difincline.] Want of affection; light ; 
diſlike ; ill will not heightened to averſion. 
| — Diſappointment gave him a diſinclinution to the 
fair ſex, for whom he does not exprels all the reſpect 
poſſible. Arbutbnot and Pope, 


To DisINCL1'NE, dis-in-kli'n. v. a. [dis and 
incline.) To produce diſhke to; to make 
diſaffected; to alienate affection from. 

They were careful to keep up the fears and ap- 
prchenſions in the people of dangers and deſigns, 
and to difincline them from any reverence or aftec- 
tion to the queen, whom they begun every day 
more implacably to hate, and conſequently to diſ- 
oblige, Clarendon. 

Dis1>6Exv/1TY, dls-in-j&-nu'-I-tF, 2. /. [from 
diſingenuous.] Meanneſs of artifice z un- 
fairneſs. 

They contract a habit of ill- nature and ge- 
nuity necciſary to their affairs, and the temper of 
thoſe upon whom they are to work. Clarendon, 

Disix GB Nvovs, dis-In-jen'-U-uUs, adj. [dis 
and ingenuous.)] Unfair; meanly artful ; vi- 
tioully ſubtle; fly ; cunning ; illiberal; un- 
becoming a gentleman ; crafty. 

"Tis diſingenuduus to accule our age 
Of idleneſs, who all our pew'rs engage 
In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold, 


Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old. Denb. * 


It was a diſingenuens way of procceding, to vppoſe 
a judgment of charity concerning their church, to 
a judgment of reaſon concerning the nature of ac- 
tions. Stillin g fleet. 

There cannot be any thing ſo di/ingemors and 
miſhecoming any rational creature, as not to yield 
to plain reaſon, and the conviction of clear ar gu- 
meats. Locle. 


] Dis1xGE'NUOUSLY, dis-Ingén'-ü-us-IV. adv. 


{from dngenuous.] In a diſingenuous man- 
ner. 

Dis1xGE'NUOUSNESS, dis-In-jèn“-ü-ùs-uls. 
[from di/ſingenuous.] Mean ſubtilty; unfair- 
neſs ; low craft. 

I might preſs them with the unreaſonablenefs, 
the d//ingenuou,neſs of embracing a profeſſion to 
which their own hearts have an inward reluctance, 
Government of the Torgue, 

D1s1xHE'R150N, dis-In-her'-i-sun. 2, J. [dis 
and iuhberit.] | | x 

1. The act of cutting off from any hereditary 
ſucceſſion ; the act of diſinheriting. 
Ik he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, inherent in his perſon, he knew it was 
a title condemned by parliament, and generally 
prejudged in the common opinion of the realm, 


N that it tended directly to the difenberiſon of the line 


F Vacon . Henry VII. 


To DisincA'RCERATE,dis-in-ki'r-86-rat. . 4. 


* 


vourite paſſion than yourſelf, 


DIS 


The chief miniſter of the revenue was obliged te 
prevent, and even oppoſe, ſuch diſinber;for. Clarend. 
2. The ſtate of being cut off from an heredi- 
tary right. 
ln t eſpect of the effects and evil conſequences, 
the adultery of the woman is worſe, as bringing 
baſtatdy into a family, and & /inberiſons or great in- 
juries to the lawful children. Taylor. 
To DisixAHE“AIx, dis-In-hér'-It. v. a. [dis and 
inberit.] To cut off from an hereditary 
right ; to deprive of an inheritance. 
Is it then juſt with us to diſinberit 

The unborn nephews for the father's fault? Device. 
Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars; and thou, fair moon, 

Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 

And diſinberit chaos that reigns here 

In double night of darkneſs, and of fQlander, MIt. 
Poſterity ſtands curs'd! fair patrimony, 

That I muſt leave ye, ſens! O were I able 

To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none; 

So diſinberited, how would ye bleſs 

Me, now your curſe! Milton, 
Of how fair a portion Adam d berited his 

whole poſterity by one ſingle prevarication ! South, 

To Dis ix TEIA, dis-ln-ter”, v. a. [from dis and 
inier.] To unbury; to take as out of the 
grave, | s 

The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the wiſe, 
the good, or the great man, very often lie hid and 
concealed in a plebeian, which a proper education 
might have diſicterred. Addijon, 

Disi NTERESSED, dis-In“-tér-&s-séd - u. /. (dis, 
and intereſſe, Fr. It is written difntere/ted by 
thoſe who derive it immediately from inter- 
%, and I think more properly.] Without 
regard to private advantage; not biafſed 
by particular views; impartial. 

Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here, 
When general, old, difintere{s'4, and clear. Dryd. 

Dis1'NTERESSMENT, dls-In'-ter-6s-me#nt. u. / 
dis, and intereſſement, Fr.] Diſregard to pri- 
vate advantage; diſintereſt; diſintereſted- 
neſs. This word, like uu es in the ſame 
ſentence, is merely Gallick. | 

He has managed ſome of the charges of the 
kingdom with known ability, and laid them down 
with entire d/i:tereſment. Prior's Peſiſcript, 

D1s1/NTEREST, dls-In'-ter-est. 2. /. [dis and 
intereſt.) 

1. What is contrary to one's wiſh or proſpe- 
rity ; that which any one is concerned to 
prevent. F | 

They judge it the great d:/intereft to Rome. 

| 5 A Glanville, 

2» Indifference to profit; ſuperiority to re- 
gards of private advant 


age. 
| Dis!/NTERESTED, dls-In'- ir-bs-tid. adj. [from 


difintereſt.] 

I. Superior, to regard of private advantage 
not influenced by private profit. 

As diſintereſted as you appear to the world, no 
man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- 

Swift. 

2. Without any concern in an affair; without 
Fear or hope. | 

'D1is1/NTERESTEDLY, dls-In“téèr- Es- tId-Iy. adv. 
[from di/intere/ted.] In a diſintereſted man- 
ner. 

D1is!/xXTERESTEDNESS, dis-In“-tèr-&s-t id-nls. 
n. . (from diſintereſied.] Contempt of pri- 
vate intereſt; neglect of perſonal profit. 

Theſe expreſſions of ſelfiſhneſs and diſunter fe d- 
neſs have been uſed in a very looſe and indete; mi- 
nate manner. a Brown. 

To Disi'NTRICATE, dis-In'-tri-Kit., v. a. [dis 
and intricate.] To dilentangle. Dic, 

To PISIN VITE, dis-in-vi't. v. a. [dis and in- 

 wite.] To retract an invitation. Die, 

To D1sJo'iN, dis-joVn. v. a. (dejoindre, Fr. dis 
and join.]} To ſeparate; to part from each 


_— 
* 


other; to diſunite; tofander? 7, 
32 2 ; Never 


. 
* - 


* 
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N ver ſhall my harp thy praiſe Jin nature, as not to be united in a ſufſi- This fai 
Forg-t, aor from thy father's praiſe disjo/r. Milton. clone number to make a viſible maſs. 1 That 2 er, roſe. 
ene 
$508 485 tion: as, I love him, or fear bim. Te. Dis Li — , air fax. 
3 K 5 2 * when nar, N ill not permit. Milton. | There are ſuch words as con junctions. diſapprove A . and like.) 5 
T < 92h had l 4 LD hours ae Wh 8 A afte. to regard with ill will or ifouf alleftion ; 
og E v'dzev'n not in death disjoin'd. | 3. [In logick.] A disjunctive propoſition is What moſt he ſhould %% — 

Never let us lay dosyn our arms againſt ee! when the parts are oppoſed to one another him; leems pleafant ty 
N 4 23 8 wr" by disſundiee particles : as, It is either day What like, offenfive. Slate; 
monarchy. _ a | 2 or night ; The eveatber is either ſhiny or rainy; Ye diſlike, and ſo undo P. X. Leer, 

2 F * en 254681 DPrantity is either length, breadth, or depth. | The players, and diſgrace the poet too 
o D1s3o1'wT, dls-joi'nt. v. a. {dis and joint.] | The truth of disjundives depends on the ne- Whoſoever difliter the digreſſions, - Ing 
1 grows 


| 1. To put out of joint, ceſſary and immediate oppoſition: of the | _ V7? of them, may throw they 
| | | Fe wr ano agar at once unbound, parts, therefore only the laſt of theſe exam- | D1s 1 KErur, dis-Ilk-fül. adj. Uiſike and fd, 
ud t di fointed bones to powder ground. ples is true: but the two firſt are not ſtrictiy Diſaffected; malign : not in uſe . 
Sandy. true ; becauſe twilight is a medium between | think it beſt, by an union of manners 


Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or flame, day and night; and dry cloudy weather is conformity of minds, to bring them to be one mo 


pe- 


\ 
— . — | 
1 


But k and dirjoint the brittle f : . 8 — a> 
Mike fret 2 —— 222) ho medium between ſhining and raining. Lay! * — ay away the diſlikeful conceit of the ons 
, * , 3 * N 
| fame. .. Tg : x Watts 1 Lozick. | 7 / / Spen er 5 Irelars. 
2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at the fi a ee pg wr gy pane ben -H "To n e. Eu a, [dis and ile 
part where there a ae ent. tion is digjunctive as, the earth moves in a circle, e unitke. Unuſual. 4 
Mould'ring arches, and dirjvinted coli or an ellipſis, but it does not move in a circle, there- a Muflle your face, 
\ | = , 1gpuinted co * fore it moves in an ellipſis. Watt:'s Logick. | peer dg and, as you can, den 
. ene. * : 
= 3. To break in pieces; to dilgniate.  DrsJv'scTIVELY, dis-jtnk"tlv-lf, adv. [from | 7 corel —_ | 
1 Rotation muſt diſperſe in air | disjundtive.] DiſtinRlly ; ſeparately.  DisLYKkENESS, dls-Ik-ni 1 3 
| ; All things which on the rapid orb appear; What he obſerves of the numbers disjur tively | ,,, .] Diff "lit 4 nis. . /. [dis and lite. 
And if no power that motion ſhould controul, | and apart, reaſon ſuggeſts to be appReable to the likeneſs 3 
| I: mult d ñjoim and diſſipate the whole. Blackm. | whole body united. Cauſes of the Decay of Piety. | That which is not deſigned t 
| 7. . | , . - 0 le i 
Should a barbarous Indian, who had never ſcen DISK, disk“. n. ſe. (diſcus, Lat-] thing but itſelf, can e N- 3 
* 'S 


a palace or a ſhip; view the ſeparate and digointed I · The face of the ſun, or any planet, as it F repreſentation, nor miſlead us from the t 
rue a 


| parts, he would be able to form but a very lame and appears to the eye. : den : 4 Ha - APPLE» 
1 dark idea of either of thoſe excelleut and uſeful | The diſt of Phebus, when he climbs on high, 9 4 — 8 bY un diſiikensſz to it; ard 
4 inventions. Watts, |, Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye. Dryden. complex WE 3 
; 4. Fo carve a fowl. | lt is to be conſidered, that the rays, which are | DISLI KER, dis-ITk- ur 0 rr 
| 5. To make incoherent ; to break the rela- | equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle anſwering | difay N . , [from diſlike.) A 
; ; | prover ; one that is not pleaſed 
1 tion between the parts. to the ſun's diff. | Newton. Þ There is a point, wh; Piealed. 
| The conſtancy of your wit was not wont to bring Mercury's #/. | _ will never fail — —_ ch hoc ver can touch, 
nn forth ſuch c:jvinted ſpeeches, L Sidney. | Can ſcarce be caught by philoſophic eye, | - the difliters will f 7 wy a majority, ſo great that 
| 2 now her grief has wrought her into frenzy; | Loſt in the near effulgence. Thomlon, | | de forced to fall in with . 
| „ The images her troubled fancy f i Fi . * eee e : wiſh 
| — —-—-— Smith. } © . radon quote. | re lms] 
7 * 6: 7 . oY a ; * N . 2 
ö Fo D18Jor Nr, d13-joint. v. 2. To fall in The cryſtal of the eye, which in a fiſh is a ball, | To DrsL1'MN, dis- Im- = 145 5 Fact 
| pieces. in any land animal is a dj or bowl; being hereby To unpaint ; to ſtrike out of oy ic "hs ; 
Let both wor Ids dr5joint, and all things ſuffer, fitted for the clearer ſight of the object. Grew, | That which 1 now a horſe, even with a "or ht 3 
| | 6 Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shak. Macbeth. In areas varied with moſaic art, L The rack di/limns, and makes it indiſtinct , 2 
1 1 Dis for, dis-joi'nt. participle, is” the m—_— whirl the i, and ſome the jav'lin dart. Pope, } As water is in water, Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cl, 8 
| ee ; divided. We now write gt 7 dis'-kyl'nd-nls. ../. [4is and | To : Di's 2%; x, dls'-16-kit. v. a. (dis and 
. of 7 CC, At. A 
| Young Fontinbr - 1. Want of kindneſs; want of affection; | 1 | y 
e —; -- ml) br” 
ers win fy hy mm rochery tape: 2. redo pa injury ;. act of malignity ; detri- | globe were ee and their fituation veried, be 
it. ing elevated in in others. 4 
8 | Shateſp. Humlet. This diſcourſe is ſo far from doing any diſtind- Ft : ee 3/5 e abr 3 
D1$8JuDicAa/T1ON, dis-dzhd-dy-kY-shiin. n./. neſs to the. cauſe, that it does it a real ſervice. 3. 0 put out of Joint to disjoint b 
[dijudicatis, Lat.] Judgment; determina- ; Moo leuard. Were t my fitneſs ing 5 
tion: perhaps only miſtaken for dijudication. D1sL1'xe, dls-Hk. ./. [from the verb.] | To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, : 
The diſpoſition of the organ is of great import- | 1. Difinclination ; abſence of affection; the | They 're apt enough to /focate and tear ] 
ance in the disjucications we make of colours. { contrary to fondneſs, I Thy fleſh and bones. Sbaleſp. King Leer, - 
* Boyle on Colours, He then them took, and tempering goodly well DisLoCA'TiON, dis-16-ki'-shun. 7. / [from 1 
| D1s3v's er, dis-jlnkt'. adj. Ldisfundtus, Lat.) Their contrary diſlikes with loved means,  adiflocate.] | 4 
We Mok, oined ; ſeparate. 1 * * * _ all in e a9 compel | 1. 3 he a& of ſhifting the places of things. . 
 Dits3zv/ncT10N, dls-jünk-sbän. 1. /. o keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, | 2- he ſtate of being diſplaced. 4 
Andie, 12 1. Dion , 2 2 Tagwher link'd with adamantine chains. Spenſer. | The 1 ol rocks, often leaning or proſtrate, 1 
$ parting. * IR, 8 | 75 : D our diftitts, to whom I would be pleaſing, |  ſhews that they had ſome di/ocation from their na- N 
ex 3 Von may | : o cloud my joys with danger and with ſorrow. tural ſite. Burnet, 4 
Enjoy your miſtreſs now, from whom you ſee | 2 EL Sbg. } 3+ A. luxation; a violent preſſure of a bone A 
There 's no djuntvont0 be made, but by J r |. CT, or correſpondent putt 3 
) 2 X k p . a'10int | a 4 
„ exanglegs Penne, Aa dah Our liki „Hammond, Prat?. Catechiſm, |, Ie whe $6 wry either within or without the | 
* r likings or d les are founded rather upon | upper, as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and ſo = 


ral and politic, in which the eccleſiaſtical or ſpiri- 
tual part juitly ſupplics the part of the ſoul; and 
the violent ſeparation of this from the other, does 


humour and fancy, than upon reaſon. Z* Eftra 7 , ' 
| , . ge. |, Cauſe a diflocation, or a ſtrain, Grew? Muſeum. 
; Sorrow would have been as filent as thought, as. To DisLo'pGe, dfs-164zh'.w:a. [dis and lodge. 
evere as philoſophy.” It would have reſted in in- | x, To remove from a place. 


4 3 ; | 4 | 41. - ous man 1s not angry I . u diſtite an- | live 2nd di th di 4 4 or re- 

D1sJu'ncTIVE dls-jünk Aly. as; | [ 8 other; but if you find thoſe faults w ich are in his moved by hes s. Aote; which 

TTT 
2. Incapable of union. J.. Diſcord; denden; di  Adiifm. a. To remove from an habitation. 
Such principles, whoſe atoms are of tha * ſenſe = 6 err , difagr eement, This Theſe ſenſes loft, behold a new defeat, 

-4 as ates ror or the t * not r uſe. F i” | The foul di/odging from another ſeat, Dry Jos. 
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| an enemy from a ſtation. 2. To looſe; to throw off a drefs; to throw | diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body of 
* My ſword can perfect what it has begun, open. 3 truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and 
And from: your walls /i/fodge that hanghty ſon. This is moſt ſtrange! diſmembered. Mott. 
7 Dryden. | That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt object, To DISMI'SS, diz-mls/. v. a. [dimiſſus, Lat.] 
To remove an army to other qua þ Deareſt and beſt, ſhould in this trice of time 1. To ſend away. N 
4 The ladies have prevail'd, Commit a thing ſo mon ſtrous, to diſmantle We commit thee thither 
The Volſcians are dia d, and Marcus gone. | So many folds of favour. Shakeſp. King Learc | Until his army be di/miſ;*'d from Him. 
| Sbate/p. | 3. To ſtrip a town of its outworks. Slateſp. Henry TV 
. D1sL.0'dGE, di;s-164zb\.v-n, To go away It is not ſufficient to poſſeſs our own fort, with- He 4i/miſſed the aſſembly. Ad, xix. 41. 
to another place. | out the diſmaziling and demoliſhing of our enemies. 2. To give leave of departure. | 
goon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, Hakewill. If our young lülus be no more, | | 
priendlieſt to flecp, and ſilence, he reſolv'd 4. To break down any thing external. Diſmiſs our navy from your friendly ſhore. .Y 
With all his legions to 4% ge. Milten. | His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground; Dryden's Virgil. | 
islor al, dis-loy-Al. adj- [d:floyal, Fr. dis | His noſe diſmantled in his mouth is found; To diſcard ; to diveſt of an office. « 
2nd d. rr Hlis jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtinguiſh'd | Dism1's$10N, diz-mlsh'-un. 2. /. [from di- 
1. Not true to allegiance ; faithleſs; falſe to Wound. : ; Dryden. | miſſio, Lat.] 
a ſovereign ; diſobedient. To DisMa'sx,dis-misk'. v. a. [dis and maſt.] 1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. 
Foul diſtruſt, and breach 1 N Todiveſt of a maſk ; to uncover from con- So pois'd, ſo gently ſhe deſcends from high, 
Diſtoyal;, on the part of man, revolt 4 cealment. | It ſeems a ſoft 4/mri/fion from the ſky. Dhyden 
And diſobedience. A. ton. Fair ladies maſk'd are roſes in the bud, 2. An honourable diſcharge from any offi 1 
2, Diſhoneſt ;- perfidious. Obſolete. Or angels veibd in clouds; are roſes blown, or. place. 1928 
Such things, in a falſe di kna ve, Diſmaſt d, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. Not only thou degrad'ſt them, or remit'ſt 


Are tricks of cuſtom; but, in a man that :s juſt, Shaleſp. To life obſcure, which ir diſmi/ſien : 
They 're cold delations working from the heart, The marquis thought beſt to di/maſt his beard ; But throw'ft — Bae * — FP 


That paſſion cannot rule. Shahkeſp. Othello, and told him that he was going covertly. Wetten. | high. Milton"; Agoni 
Not true to the marriage-bed. To DISMA'Y, diz- ma'. v. a. [deſmayar, Span.] 3. Deprivation ; obligatic 5 
: The lady is 4i/'oyal. Jo terrify; to diſcourage ;- to affright; to or . E gation to leave any poſt 


Dial The word is too good to paint out depreſs; to dejcct. You muſt not ſtay here 1 . 3 
her wickedneſs. J Sbakeſp. Their mighty ſtrokes their haberjeons diſmay d. Is come from Ceſar, Slade. po er; ul * 
Diſtral town! | A Speaſer. To Di$MO'RTGAGE, dlis-mi4'r-gH, v. a. [dis 
k, didſt not thou RY Enemies would not be ſo troubleſome to the; and mortgage.) To redeem. RE nan 
Forſake thy faith, and break the nuptial'vow ? weſtern coaſts, nor that country itſelf would be ſo He diſmortgaged ho em - 260290 ra} ; 
Dryden. | often diſmayed with alarms as they have of late | behind a maſs of gold. Hose“ pogo e 
4 Falſe in love; not conftant. The three years been. Raleigh's Eſſays.) To: Dis Mo ux r, dls-mou'nt 1 * Os 
latter ſenſes are now obſolete. He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be d;ſ- Fr.) : V. e la,. 
D1sLO'YALLY, dis-loy'-Al-If. adv. [from di/- | may. Deut. x, To th 
loyal.) Not faithfully ; treacherouſly; diſ- Nothing can make him remiſs in the practice of £ 3 de OT 
obediently. his duty; no proſpect of intereſt can allure him, Bellerophon, — ene war Y bd, once 
9 dis-loy'=al-ty. 1. %. [from di/- D oY ans 0 ge 7 64 8 in Tal Diſmounted, on th' Aleian field 1 fall Milton 
loyal. IS MAV, diz- mä. 7. /. [lde mayo, Span.] Tall 2. , "Ty - 
of courage; terrour felt; deſertion of 1 from any elevation or place of 


1, Want of fidelity to the ſovereign. 2 OY 3 
Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be repre- mind; fear impreſſed. 3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 


ſented to judgment, not in the diſguiſes of levity All ſate mute, T i 
ſchiſm, hereſy, novelty, and 4&f>yalty. X. Charles. Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and] was Nee 


2. Want of fidelity in love. A ſenſe now | each : 
4 obſolete. 4 * In other's countenance read his own diſmay. Milt. rn hana the tower, and many” of the 3 
1 There ſhall appear ſuch ſceming truths of Hero's This then, not minded in diſmay, yet now wares , FTE * 
3 diloyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be called aſſurance. e me that the bitterneſs of death , 1 To 8 N tel 
J ; Shakeſp. £ es Milton. We ; TE C "Py 
= DISMAL, dia- mül. adj. [dies malus, Lat. an | D1SMA'YEDNESS, diz-m4/d-nls. a. /. (from | R e * Ir * owe 
4 evil day.] Sorrowful ; dire; horrid ; me- diſmay.) Dejection of courage; diſpixited- diſmount and implore upon their — x; bleſſis 22 
4 lancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy; dark. neſs. ; 7 F 5 22 4 foo * oh \ 
3 The thane of. Cawder gan a 4mal conflict. . | FY _ _ a moo e 4 8 and yet ſ 2. To deſcend from any clevation We only 
F Sbakeſp. | e feartulleſt is aſhamed fully to ſhe Wit. Siduey. Toy DiSNA/TURALTzE. dls-nkt t a 
. He — | | n d! * n./. Fr.] A tenth ; the tenth | [dis and — ] 76 . 
4 L from innumerable tongues- part; tythe. alien.: "oP N 
4 1 IST : Milton. | Since the firſt ſword vas drawn about this queſ- | bar . * ” " , 1 0 
yet in horrid ſhade or / den, tion, X | | ed n 
. Nor nocent yet; but on the graſſy herb Ev'ry tithe foul mon nature.] Unnaturat; wanting natural ten- 
1 Fearleſs, unfear'd, he flept. 1 Aer I Doan! Arn, derneſs ; devoid of natural affection. Un- 
4 2 diſ mal ſituation waſte and wild, 1 Sbaleſp. Troilus and Crefſida, uſual. X Eh g 5 | 
1 2 horrible! 8 Milton. The pope began to exerciſe his new rapines by | Create her child 79 vad : 
1 | uch a variety of diſmal accidents muſt have] @ compliance with king Edward, in granting him 8 And be = g „ IRS that it may live, 
| 5 ie 22 . Clarendon, two years diſme from the clergy. Ayl es Paret gon. | GORE Mane a gene. = I 
| ; one hand ſet the moſt glittering temp- o D 0 . . : | cheſp. King Lear. 
: 3 f o Dis MEMBER, dis- mém'-bür: v. a. [dis and | Disok RD NE, diz-&-b&-dytns : 4 
C | * d, neon the other v * hs ; 5 memler. ] To divide member from mem- obedience.) , dycns 2. /. dis and 
1 D ain ich.] ber; to dilacerate; to cut in pieces. 1. Violation of lawful command or prohibi-- 
E : Difmal ſcreams. | Pope. | * ** hy Ss 4s ruby, 4 oye a hand; | tion , breach of duty due to ſuperiours. 
Ek Di/smaiLy, diz'-mal-ly; adv. from 4:/nal in their rage, I baving hold of both, _ Ih' oflænce is holy that ſue hath committed: 
| Horrihty : | A.. They whirl aſunder, and diſmen benme. SH leſd And this decei the | - 
1 Horribly; ſorrowfuſiy; uncomfortably 82 4 1 r this deceit loſes the name of craft 
8 Diznaixess, diz'-mil-nis. 2. J. (from di 5 22 ber Caf emmy neun LIE Shateſp. » 
mal Horrour; forrow. © Cx 5 die 45 e | Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
76 DisuA nrx, diz-mant't, v. a. [dis and 3 n ee. Ol that forbidden tree, fing heav' ny muſe. Mils. 
2 55 . ei e e 
1. To deprive of >... x" urs.” p ome prince lies ho- a general notion antecedently to laws. Stilli . 
He — wary pos to — 4 z a — L vering, axe vulture, to devour or diſmember.its This is not diſobedience, ws rebellion : 972 
and beats hi penn UUGTT VA- dying rea N Swift. claiming the fovercignty of Chrilt, and : j 
him aut of his ſubjccts hea : l | i ; : : n 
Wr J rts, Fowls-obſcene diſmember'd his remain all al 4 er 
may caſily trip him of his other garrifons. ha vi eee, hi ans, | allegiance to his authority, Ropers, 
E 8, having gs torn him on the naked plains. 2. Incomphliance. ij . n # * 


Y diſpoſicfſed him of his ſtron ſt Tp , G I ads 
mant zm Af n: N ge » by di. , Pope's 0d — If planet y 
— him of his honour; and ſeizing his repu-f Thoſe who contemplate only the . Why ſhould the 3 raj fire Vayy.. 
Guck. pieces of Science diſperſed in ſhort unconngerted? Why in a whirling eddy of her CIT OY N 
p | ; N % 2 my 


5 


* 


. - 


- Around. 


Fs. 


= - } -_ DIS -DIS 


Around the globe terreſtrial ſhould ſhe run! | From vulgar bounds with brave diſorder part, Naked ſavages fighting diſorderly with f 
This diſobedience of the moon will prove And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope, by appointment of their commanders, ma ne 
- The ſun's bright orb does not the p s move. 4. Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding in- and abſolutely be ſaid to war. 7 truly 


el et | ? Blackmore. ſtitution. | 2. Without law; inordinately. Kauri. 
D180Be'DiExT, dis-6-b&-dyGnt. adj. [dis and There reigned in all men blood, manſlaughter, We behaved not ourſelves diforderly am 
obeulient.] Not abſervant of lawful autho- diſquieting of good men, forgetfulneſs of good ong you. 


rity ; guilty. of the breach of lawful com- turns, and diſerder in marriages. Wiſd. xiv. 26. | DisO'RDINATE, dis- à r- d 


2 This 
-mands, or prohibition. 


> a Y-nat, adj, [dir a3 
5. Breach of that regularity in the animal ordinate.) Not living by the N is and 


. . * 8 * f '1 . 

in an of God was diſobedient 2 n economy which cauſes health; fickneſs ; _—_ * oa 2 
e Lord. LN, Xun. 29+ | diſtemper. It is uſed commonly for a flight ele not atſordinate, yet cauſeleſ 

To DisoBs'y, dis-6-b&. w. a. [dis and oley. diſeaſe. 7 85 The puniſhment of diſſolute . 2 


To break commands, or tranſgreſs prohi- Pleaſure and pain are only different conſtitu- | D1$0'RDINATELY, dis-4r-dy-net-1%, gun 
3 ly bade hi n tions of the- mind, ſometimes occaſioned by di/- from diſordinate. ] Inordinately : vitiouſ:. 

him and no . . - * : p 
* to Hd. Y 2 * ao Sidney. order in the body, or ſometimes by thoughts in the DisoRIiE NTATED, diz-0'-ri-En-ta-ti : 


: J. adi tn 
mind. Locke. d orient.) Turned f h 1.2. 
He s loth to diſ:bey the god's command, 6. Diſ. of mind: lence of paſ- 2 24 d rom the eaſt; turped 
Nor willing to forfaks this pie aunt la . 6 — _ ure of mind ; turbulence of p 3 od ee ; thrown out 4 
D180BLIGA'TION,, dis-0b-ly-ga'-shan. u. J. 7 Dis oR DER. dlz-Ar-dür. wv, > ' Harris. 
[dis and obligation.] Offence; cauſe of dit- ade] 6 _ W318 | To IG diz-0'n. v. a. [dis and on.] 
guſt. . ; . ; . | 1. To deny; not to allow. 
If he receded from what he had promiſed, it 5 e N t n A Then they, who brother's better claim 4; 5 
would be ſuch a 4;/obligation to the prince that he ales to crafub 15 , Expel their parents, and uſurp the throne, * 
' - __ would never forget it. Clarendon. , Drodent 
, [ Eve, yen tei. 
_- Thats can be no, malice, and l * Not ſo repuls d, with tears that ceas'd not flowing, | ** \To abnegate; to renounce, 
crime or difobligation. L' Eftrange. And treſſes all diſorder'd, at his feet : When an author has publickly diſowncd a ſpy. 
7o DISOBLIGE, dis-6-bltj. v. a. [dis and] Fell humble. Milton, | rious piece, they have diſputed his name with him, 
oblige.) To offend ; todiſguſt ; to give of- Yon di ſorder d heap of ruin lies, : Swift. 
fence to. A term by which offence is ten- Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt ariſe. | 79 DISPAND, dls-pa'nd. v. a. di pando, 
.- derly expreſſed. | 1 925 | Dryden. bs Lat.] To diſplay ; to ſpread abroad. Did. 
o had been removed from that charge, The incurſions of the Goths, and other barba- | D1sPA'NS10N, dis-pan'-shin. 2. / [from 43 
and was thereby ſo much 9i/cb/iged, that he quitted | -rous nations, diſordered the affairs of the Roman | panſus, Lat.] The act of diſplaying ; the 
the -we by na 10 : re empire. : 8 Kr act of ſpreading; diffuſion; dilatation 
Thoſe, though in higheſt place, who flight and | 2. To make ſick; to diſturb the body: as 3 ; 
Aiſoblige their friends, ſhall infallibly come to know my dinner diforders me. g E E, dla par'-rldzh. v. a. [from 
the value of them, by having none when they 3. To diſcompoſe ; to diſturb the mind. TS _ arry any one to another of infer; 
ſhall moſt need them. A South. | ,. To turn out of holy orders; to depoſe ; "ads 5 
It is in the power of more particular perſons in | to ſtrip of eccleſiaſtical veſtments. T h , 5 
this kingdom, than in any other, to diſtreſs rhe Let him be ſtript, and diſordered; I would fain 2. To match unequally; to injure by unior 


government, when they are diſobliged. ſee him walk in querpo, that the world may be- with ſomething inferiour in excellence. 


Adiliſon's Freebolder. | hold the inſide of a friar. Dryden's Spaniſs Friar. | 3 To injure by a compariſon with ſomething 
My plan has given offence to ſome gentlemen, Dis! diz-3r-dard. adj. I Aber of leſs value. 
whom it would not be very ſaſe to dijoblize. - 1 ORDER där durd. a, om d. To treat with contempt; to mock; to 
5 * N der.] Diſorderly; irregular; vitious; looſe; : a 
Addiſon s Guardian. ] - Soy 8 d 4 , flout ; to reproach, : 
We love and eſteem our clergy, and are apt to unreſtrained in 1 Cx e Ahaz, his ſottiſh conqueror, he drew 
lay ſome weight upon their opinion, and would OD ; 2 3 3 N quires, God's altar to diſparage and diſplace, 
not willingly oblige them. if * 15 Werder 4, . 1 ky 25 a | For one of Syrian mode. Milton's Par. Lil. 
Suit concerning the Sacramental Teft. * a e e eee eee Thou dur ſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
If a woman ſuffers her lover to ſee ſhe is loth Shews like a riotous inn. Shakeſp. King Lear. Which greateſt heroes have in battle worn, 
to diſoblige him, let her beware of an encroacher. | D1$8O'RDEREDNESS, diz-A'r-durd-nis. 2. /. | Their ornament and ſafety. AMiiton's Agen. 
| Clariſſa. [from diſordered.) Irregularity ; want of They will defy 
D1$80BL1'GING, dis-0-bl'-jIn, participial adj. order; confuſion. | That which they love moſt tenderly; | 
from diſoblige.) Diſguſting; unplealing ; By that diſorderedne's of the ſoldiers, a great Quarrel with minc'd pies, and di/parage 
offenſive. i advantage was offered unto the enemy. Knees. Their beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. 
Peremptorineſs can befit no form of underſtand- Disco DEL, diz-Vr-diir-ly. adj. [from di/- | Hud bra. 
ing: it renders wiſe men diſobliging and trouble- order.] 5. To bring reproach upon; to be the caut 


ſome, and fools ridiculous and contemptible. 
; # Government of the Tongue. | 
D1$0BL!'GINGLY,dis-6-bli'-jin-ly.adv from 


I. Confuſed ; immethodical ; without pro- of diſgrace. : 
per diſtribution. | How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Thoſe obſolete laws of Henry I. were but 4 - | - Conceive ſuch ſovercign glory and great boun- 


Aiſobliging.] In a diſguſting. or offenſive orderly, confuſed, and general things; rather caſes tihed? | AG TY 
manner; without attention to pleafe. and ſhclls of adminiſtration than inſtitutions. Hale. Fis religion ſat eaſily, naturally, and gracefu. 
D1$80BL1'GINGNESS, dis-0-bll'-jin-nis. 2. / 2. Irregular; tumultuous. | ly upon him, without any of thoſe forbidding ar- 
.* {from di/ob/iging.] Offenſiveneſs; readineſs They thought it the extremeſt of evils to put pearances which ſometimes diſparage the actions 
to diſguſt. | | | | themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and / of men ſincerely pious. Atteriu y. 
DtTSO'RBED, dis-4'rbd. adj. [dis and orb.]| orderly people. | Bacon, | Di$?A\RAGEMENT, dis-pir'-ridzh-mcat. ./. 
\ Thrown out of the proper orbit. x His thoughts, which are the pictures and re- [from diſparage.-] 1 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, ſults of paſſions, are generally ſuch as naturally | x. Injurious union or compariſen with ſome- 


Or like a ſtar diſorb'd. Shak. Troilus and Creſjida, | ariſe from thoſe diſorderly*motions of our ſpirits. thing of inferior excellence. 


D180'RDE Ry diz-a'r-dur. u. 7. [dis and order 3 | | Dryden. | They take it for a di/paragement to ſort them- 
deſordre, Fr.] | | | A diforderly multitude contending with the body ſelves with any other than the enemies of the pub 
1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregularity ; of the legiſlature, is like a man in a fit under the lick. peace, L Efrrange, 
_ . confufion ; immethodical diſtribution. | conduct of one in the fulneſs of his health and | 2, [In law.] Matching an heir in marrlake 
Weg I read an author of genius without me- ſtrength. ; Addifen. | under his or her degree, or againſt deceli- 
thod, 1 fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds with | 3. Lawleſs; contrary to law; inordinate; | cy, Cocbell. 
many noble objects, riſing among one another in contrary to the rules of life; vitious- N You wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great 

the greateſt confuſion and diſeruer. Spectator. le reproved them for their diſorderly aſſemblies a diſparagement, as to wed her father's ſer vant. 
2. Tumult; diſturbance ; buftJe. | | againſt the peaceable people of the realms, or 
. A greater favour this di/order brought "Haywasd.| She was much affectionate to her own kinoreo, 


Unto her ſervants, than their awful thought I D1s0'\adERLy, diz-4'r-dur-ly, adv, [from diſ- | "which did ſt ir great envy in the lords of the N. 
Durſt entertain, when thus compell'd they preſt order.] e fees 72 ſide, who counted her blood a d%arugement to 

Th The yielding marble of her ſnowy breaſt. Waller. 1. Without rule; without method; irregu- mingled with the king's. 8 Baan. 

8 NegleQ. of 3 nhritr. | 4 | larly ; confuſcdly. | ks _— | 3. Reproach ; difgrace ;' indignity. cal 


* _ 


— 
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DIS DIS D IS 


5 Gentle knight, -_ - ' 4'  -Diſparted Britain mourn'd their doubtful {way, | [from diſpenſe.] A book in which the com- 
That doch againſt the dead his hand uprear, And dreaded both, when neither would obey. ] poſition of medicines is defcribed and di- 
His honour ſtains with rancour and deſpight, 3 Prior. rected ; in the Greek, a Pharmacopeia. 
And great d/paragement makes to his former The pilgrim oft The deſcription of the ointment is found in 
might. | Spenſer. At dead of night, mid his oriſon, hears, the chymical d;/perſatory. Bacon: Nat. Hiſt, 
in a commonwealth, much diſparagement is oc- Aghaſt, the voice of time diſparting tow'rs. Dier. A whole diſpen/at:ry was little enough to meet 
 cafioned, when able ſpirits, attracted by 2 fami- | DispA'SS1ON, dis-pish'-tn. 2. ſ. [dis and with, and ſuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 
liarity, are inflamed with faction. W b]. faſhion.) Freedom from mental perturba- Our materia medica is large enough; and, to 
'Tis no di paragement to philoſdphy, that it can- tion; exemption from paſſion. look into our diſpen/atories, one would think no 
not deify us. B 1 Glanville. What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or diſ- diſcaſe incurabl-. 92 | 
Reaſon is a weak, diminutive light, compared paſſion, is called by the Scepticks indiſturbance, | 7, DISPE/NSE, dis-pEn's. v. a. [di/penſer, Fr.] | 
to revelation ; but it ought to be no diſparage- by the Moleniſts quietiſm, by common men peace To deal outs to Gad TART 
met to a ſlar that it is not a ſun. South, | of conſcience. Temple. 1. Io dem outs ta GINTIDULE. 


Thoſe now, that were diſpens'd 


Rely vpon your beauty: twere a diſperage Dis A“ssIOV ate, dls-pish'-&-nit. adj. (from The burden of many ages, on me light 


- ment of that to talk of conditions, when you are dis and paſſionate.] Cool; calm; impar- 


; | | | : At once, by my forcknowledge. Milton 5 
certain of making your own terms. l . a „by my N ge. on. 
* $7 Southern's Innocent Adultery. _ . n 1 by ab y : it was ſome | 2 * * wry has N * dij- 
thing diſpa- : | 48 . pen/ing ot his golpel. | 3s ecay of Piety. 
4 It 3 to before the perſon or thing diſpa W a, ws al Jeane . judge, At length the muſes ſtand reſtor'd age, 5 
* tf {s our age, when not to pleaſure bent, P — © 8 Mine While you diſperſe the laws, and guide * * 
This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. Den bam. Wiſe and 4 N enn Dryden. 
The play was never intended for the ſtage; | proceeded A OE atk — 11 
n the I | . P Lum. Lons, for mutual aid, celeſtial ſenſe. Tate : Fuv. 
nor, without diſparagement to the author, could | D1sPe'L, dis-ptl'. wv. a. [diſpello, Lat] To 4. To make ws > 
have ſucceeded. Dryden. arrive by ſcattering ; to diſſipate. P . 
Dis Ax A (RR, dis-par-ridzh-ur. n. /. [from If the night 3. To diſpenſe with. To excuſe ; to grant diſ- 
" diſparage-] One that diſgraces ; one that Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, penſation for; to allow: before things. 
treats with indignity ; one that contrives Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. _ To fave a brothers life, 
an unequal match, 1 When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, it Nature diſpenſes 2vith the deed. Shale. 
Dis PpARATEsS, dis/-ph-rats. n. . [diſparata,  diſpels darkneſs; we ſee it, as we do that of the How few kingdoms are here, wherein, by * 
Lat.] Things ſo unlike that they cannot | ſun at noon, and need not the twilight of reaſon | Peaſeng with oaths, abſolvinggſubjeRts from allegi- 
be compared with each. other. to ſhew it. Locke, — curſing, or threateningto curſe, as long 
Disr ARI Tx, dis-piri-ty. n. . [from diſpar, | DisrE'x on, dis-pin's. n. J. [diſpence, ' Fr.] | ©* ef curſes were regarded, thggopes have not 
Lat.] 25 | Expence ; coſt ; charge ; profuſion. "mY t innamerable amg 
1. Inequality ; difference in degree either of It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 4 of wor Gs may be diſpenſed ib. Watts, 
rank or excellence. With many ranges rear'd 1425 the wall, 4. To diſpenſe with * before perſons. To ſet 
Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, And one great chimney, whoſe long funnel free trom an obligation. This conſtruc- 
the greateſt diſparity was but in years. . Hooler. thence tion ſcems ungrammatical. 
Among unequals, what fociety | The ſmoke forth threw. Fairy Dueen. | I could not diſpenſe with rayſelf from making a 
Can ſort, what harmony or true delight ? To DISPE/ND, dis- pè'nd. v. a. {diſpendo, voyage to Caprea. Addiſon on Italy. 
Which muſt be mutual, in 7 48 | Lat.] To ſpend ; to conſume ;. to expend. | 5, To diſpenſe with, To obtain a diſpenſa- 
Givn and — — ; = op 1 ee Ot their commodiries they were now ſcarce tion from ; to come to agreement with. 
I.E BUG BNEINE; £195 DENET NENT EOINnn, able to diſpend the third part. This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs it be 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove | Spenſer's State of Ireland. here ſuppoſed to mean, as it may, to diſ- 
Tedious alike. Milton's Par. Loft. | Disee/xSary, dis-pEn'-84-rF. n. J. [from count; to pay an equivalent 1 
Thare \ was 98 7 eee dijpenſe.) The place where medicines are Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 
practical dictates of the underftanding, then and diſpenſed. | Canſt thou di#penſe with heav'n for ſuch an oath 2! 
= . eue Ala vr —— and 1 Io thee the lov'd diſpens'ry I reſign. Garth. p Sbaleſp. 
counſel and co . South. 1877 "Son as BE "Uh 3 , | 
Men ought not to aſſociate and join themſelves D18PEN 1 als pen-sa Shun. 1. J. (from D1sPE KS, dis pen Gb . 1. from the verb.] 
together in the ſame office, under a diſparity of aiſpenſatio, Lat. : Diſpenſation ; exemption: not in uſe; 
18 1 Aybffe's ny .. Diſtribution ; the act of dealing out any Then reliques, beads, | 
n preſide, r n —— : thing. f GT, Indulgences, diſpenjes, pardons, bulls, 
anda «i/parity in the outward condition is neceſ- This perpetual circulation is conſtantly pro- The ſport of winds. Milton, 


moted by a diſpenſation of water promiſcuouſly 
on each other. / | Rogers, and indifferently to all re _ _ One that diſpenſes ; one that deals out any- 

2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. The deal; 5 God 1 bi 8 6 ip. thing; a diſtributer. - | 

To DisPA'R K, dis-pa'rk. U. a. [dis and park.) 2. e dcaling o Wit is Creatures 34 The miniſters of that houſehold are the diſpen- 


ſary to keep ſeveral orders in mutual dependence DispE'vs ER, dis- n sür. a. . [from diſpenſe. ] 


, 
* 


1. To throw open a park. method of providence; diſtribution of | e of that faith. | Sdratt. 
You have fed upon my ſigniories, good and evil. 2 , 4 Thoſe who ſtand before carthly princes, who 
Diſpart'd my parks, and fell'd my foreſt woods. God delights in the miniſtries of his own choice, are the diſpenſexs of their favours, and conveyors: 


| d the methods of grace in the &conomy. of 3 : : 
Sbaleſp. * 8 5 of their will to others, challenge high honours, 
2. To ſet at large ; to veloale”" from ge 4 heaven, and the diſpen ation cf eternal happineſs, * Atterbuty. 


ite. Taylor's Wortby Communicant. 7 DigprfopLE, dfs-p&pl.' v. 4. [di 
. Neither are God's methods or intentions differ- d Pe'pl. ' v. a. [dis and 


By e — * Fi ent in his di/penſutions to each private man. Rogers. 15 1e To denen ulate; to empty of bes- 
Till his free muſe threw down the pale, Do chou, in; ſoul, the denn A period wait, The Iriſh, baniſhed into the mountains, lic re 


When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrces of fate; 
His now unequal 4/penſations clear, 4 
And make all wife and beautiful appear. Tickell. 


And did at once diſpark them all. Waller. 

To 1SewWnT,, dis- pi rt. v. a. (dis and part; 
departir, Fr. diſpertior, Lat.] To divide in - * 
two ; to ſeparate; to break ;*to-burſt ; to 3* An exemption from ſome law ; a permiſ- 


they. Lyed only upon white meats, ſeeing their 
lands ſo diſpcopled and weakened, came don into 
the plains. | h Spenſer. 

Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not 


rire. | - fion to do ſomething forbidden; an allow- | merely Ae ple, but deſtroy. _ -. . | 6; 
The gate nor wood, rior of enduring braſa, ance to omit ſomething commanded. p His heart exalts him in the harm 
But of more worthy ſubſtance framed was: ' | A di/penſatron was obtained to enable Dr. Bar- Already done, to have diſpeapled heav' nh. Milton. 

Doubly diſpart24, it did lock and cloſe, 44 201 row to marry. | | Ward. | Kings, furious and ſevere, _ 


That when it locked none might through it paſs. | DIS ENSATog, dis-pEn-84*tar. x. ſ. [Lat.] Ml 2 ants diſpeopled air and floods, . 
= PL ; Spenſer. One employed in dealing out any thing ; 955 3 A 22 ity N woods. Pope. 
either fide Dede ISPE OPLER, dis-pepl- dr. 2. J. [from diſ- 


* 


Di, n { chaos overbuilt extlaim'd, As her majeſty hath made them diſpen'ators of People.] A depopulator; a waſter. 0 
== with rebounding ſurge the bars afail'd, her favour towards her people, ſo it behoveth Nor drain 1 ponds the golden cary to take ; 
; ſcorn d his indignation, | Mition, | them to ſhew themſelves equal diſtributers of the Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. Gay. 


* The reſt to ſeveral places, - | ſame. | Baton, | To D1SYE'RGE, dis-perdzh*. v. a. [difper go 
Pi/parted,and between ſpun out the air. Nilas. | DisrzxsAToRY, dis-pen'-$4-thr-y, u. J. Lat.] To ſprinkle; to ſcatter. Shale. 
| . , : , : a . 1 rr 143 Te 
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2. To put out of any 


$ DIS 
To DISPERSE, dls-ptr's, v. 4. {diſperſur, 
at. 4 
1. To ſcatter ; to drive to different parts. 
Aud I ſcattered them among the heathen, and 


they were diſperſed through the countries. | 
* Tel. xxxvi. 19. 


2. To diflipate,  _ ; 
- Soldiers, diſperſe yourſelves. Sbaleſp. 
If the night 


Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 


Diſp-rſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 


3. To deal about; to diſtribute. 
Being a king that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to 
continue in the gate vein which diſperſeth that 
blood. 1 220 f acon. 
D18?t'k8rDLY, . dis-perat'-ly.. adv. [from 
diſperſed.) In a difperfed manner; ſepa- 

 rately. - | 

The exquiſite wits of ſome few, peradventure, 


are able, di-r/edly here and there, to find now a 
word, and then a ſentence, which may be more 


| 


probably ſuſpected, than eaſily cleared, of errour. 
Z118T$ 01 i i Hooker, 
Thoſe minerals are either found in grains, di/- 

Per ſculy intermiged with the corpuſcles of earth or 
ſand, or elſe amaſſed into balls or nodules. Hood. 
DisvE'RSEDNESS, | Als-pir'-s&d-nis. n. /. 
[from diſperſed.) The ftate of being diſ- 


perſed ; diſperſion. 


D18yz'nszNtESS, dis-per's-nls. n. . [from 
diſperſe.) Thinneſs ; ſcatteredneſs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo reſem- 

| bled to a libbard's ſæin, the diſtance of wheſe 

| ſpots repreſent the viper ſeneſs of habitations or 

towns in Africk. Breretuood on Langueges. 


DisrxxsER, dis-per'-sar, u. f. (from 4i/- 
. per/e.] A ſcatterer ; a ſpreader. 

Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, 

ſo far as to approve the authors and diſperſers of 

them, are as guilty as if they had compoled them. 

| - BSpedlator, 

Disr'xstox, dis-per-shfin. z. /. [from di/- 

per fro, Lat.) ; Laps 

1. The act of ſcattering or ſpreading. 
2+ The ftate of being ſcattered. 


Noah began from thence his diſperſion. Ralcigh. 


After ſo many diſperſicns, and ſo many diviſions, 


two or three of us may yet be gathered together. | 


| 81 Pope. 

To Disriair, dls-sper'-it. v. a. [dis and 

ſpirit.) | | | 

1. To diſcourage ;.to deject; to depreſs; 

to damp; to terrify; to intimidate ; to 
fright ; to ſtrike with fear. © 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared ſo 


- difpirited, that he ſpoke, but few, words after he | 


came upon the ſcaffold. Clarendon. 


The providence of God. ſtrikes not in with | 


them, but daſhes, and even diſpirits, all their en- 
deavours, and makes their deſigns heartleſs and 
weffeckual. | $59" 37. / 355 Seal, 
Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited with 
my afflictions, I have overcome all difficulties. 
IG | 5 Dryden. 
Amidſt all the honours that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in himſelf but a poor, weak, diſpi- 
rited mortal, yielding to the laws of . 
K. >>: „ ts Prey | ogers. 
3. To exhauſt the ſpirits; to oppreſs the 
conſtitution of the body. 
le has diſpirited himſelf by a debauch, and 
drank away his good humour, . _ , Collier." 
D1serR1ITEDNESS, dis-8per'-It-tid-nils. 1. /. 
(from diſpirit.] Want of vigour; want of 
Rc... Dic. 
To DiseLA'ce, dis-pli's. v. a. dis and place.] 
1. To put out of place; to place in another 


fituation': as, the cheſsmen are diſplaced. [ 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


kice, truſt, or dignity. 


ſtate, condition, of- ö 


N 


To DiseL&A'xT, dls-plänt'. v. a. 


DisPLANTA'TION, dis-plin-tY-ghin. =. / 


üble, that thoſe, who are not quite blind, 


And in immortal ſtrains diſplay the fan. 
3. To carve; to cut up. 


DIS 


8 Th #þlace any who are in, upon aiſpleafure, 
is 


means to be avoided, unleſs there be a 
manifeſt cauſe for it. 

Abdal, who commands 

The city; is the prince's friend, and therefore 


Muſt be 4/plac's, and thou ſhalt firait fucceed 


him. Denham. 

A religion, eſtabhſhed by God himſelf, ſhould 
not be diſplaced by any thing, under a demonſtra- 
tion of that divine power that firſt introduced it. 
| South. 

One then may be diſplac'd, and one may reign ; 
And want of merit render birthright vain. Dyyd. 


3. To diſorder, 
You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 


meeting 


With moſt admir'd diſorder. Sbaleſp. 


DiseL&A"cexcy, dlis-plä“-sén-sF. u. , [diſpli- 


centia, Lat.] 


. Incivility ; diſobligation. 
2. Diſguſt ; any thing unpleaſing. | 
The-diſplacencies that he receives, by the conſe- 


quences of his exceſs, far outweigh all that is 
grateful in it. Decay of Piety. 
is and 
plant.] 


1. To remove a plant. 
2. To drive a people from the place in which 


they have fixed their reſidence. 

All thoſe countries, which, lying near unto any 
mountains, or Iriſh deſarts, had been planted with 
Engliſh, were ſhortly diſplanted and loſt. Spenſer. 

may juſtly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms : I like a plantation 
in a pure ſoil; that 1s, where people are not 
diſplanted. acon. 


[from d's and plantatid.] 


1. The removal of a plant. 
2. The ejection of a people. 


The Edenites were garrifoned to reſiſt the Aſſy- 
rians, whoſe diſplantation Senacherib vaunted of. 
Raleigh. 


To DISPLAY, dis-pIA“. v. a. [de/ploger, Fr.] 
I. To ſpread wide. | 


The northern wind his wings did broad diſplay 


At his command, and reared him up light. 


Feiry Qucen. 
There he him found all careleſsly diſolay a, 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilics ſoftly laid. Fairy Queen. 


2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 


You ſpeak not like yourſelf, who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle. Sba lp. 
Thou heav'n's alternate beauty can'ſt diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning, and the milky way. Dryd. 
The works of nature, and the words of revela- 
tion, diſplay truth to mankind in characters ſo vi- 
eaay 
Tead. Locke. 
The ſtorm the dark Lyczan groves 4 ſplay'd, 
And firſt to light expos d the ſacred ſhade. 
| Pope Statins. 
Say how this inſtrument of love began; 
Gay. 


He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wonder. 


| ; | | x Spectator. 
4. To talk without reſtraint. 
| The very fellow which of late 


'Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your highneſs. Sal. 


5. To ſet oſtentatiouſly to view. 


They are all couched in a pit, with obſcured 


lights; which, at the very inſtant of our meeting, 


they will at once diſplay to the night; Shbakeyp. 


DiseLa'y, dis-pla'. n. [from the verb.] An 


exhibition of any thing to view. 


Our ennobled underſtandings take the wings |. 


of the morning to viſit the world above us, and 


; 


] 
Bacon. | 


DIS 

have a glorious di play of : 
1 8 12 higheſt boi — 
e can with the greateſt coldne g 
ſtupendous diſplays of — er 
tranſports at the puny eſſays of kuman Kill, $; 8 
D1sSPLEA'SANCE, dls-pléz“-Ans. u. / (from 
diſpleaſe.) Anger; diſcontent. Ot, ou 
_ Cordell ſaid, ſhe lov'd him as behov'd: 25 
Whoſe ſimple anſwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to d pleoſunce moy's, 


Fairy ©. 
D18PLEA SANT, dis-pléz“-Ant. adj. frm 45 
pleaſe.) Unpleafing ; offenhive ; unpleaſagt. 
What to one is a moſt rratctul odour, to 1 


ther is noxious and difpleaſunt ; and it were a tu; 


ſery to ſome to lie ſtretched on a bed of roſes, 


| I Chron. XXI. 
To DisPLE/AsR, dis-ple/z. v. 1. To diſgul; 
to raiſe averſion. ; 
Foul ſights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the ime 
mediate objects; and therefore, in picture: thoſe 
| foul ſights do not much offend. Zac. Na, Ki 
Your extreme fondneſs was perhaps as I pl. 
ing to God before, as now your extreme afff Sion. 
Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve 3 
for theſe ideas, which, in efſect, is little more than 
do call them pleaſing or di/p/ca/ing; thougll the 
ſmell of aroſe and violet, both feet, are certainly 
very diſtin& ideas. Lecke, 
D1is8PLEASINGXNESS, dis-pl&-zIng-nls, . , 
[from diſplea/ing.) Offenſiveneſs; quality 
of offending. | 
It is a miſtake to think that men cannot chang: 
their diſpleafingneſs or indifferency, that is, in ac- 
tions, into pleaſure and delire, it they will do 
but what is in their power. Locle 


D1sePLE/ASURE, dis-plezh'-ur. u. / [from 
diſpleaſe.] 
1. Uneaſineſs; pain received. 
When good is propoſed, its abſence carries d- 
pleaſure or pain with it. Licks, 
2. Offence; pain given, 
Now ſhall | be more blameleſs than the Philif 
tines, though I do them a diſpleaſure, Judges. 
3. Anger; indignation. 
True repentance mey be wrought in the hearts 


of ſuch as fear God, and yet incur his diſplcaſure, 


the deſer ved effect whereof is eternal death, 


He ſhould beware that he did not provoke So- 
lyman's heavy diſpleaſure againſt him. Alles. 
— Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn 
From his diſpleaſure. Milton 
Though the reciprocalneſs of the injury ought 
to allay the diſp/caſure at it, yet men ſo much 
more conſider whit they ſuffer than what they 
do. 2 Decay of Tichy. 
On me alone thy juſt A plegſure lay; 
But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 
| Drydne 
You've ſhewn how much you my content de- 
en: 2 
Vet, ah mane heav'n's diſpleaſure pals oe wine 


Nothing is in itſelf ſo pernicious to communi- 
ties of learned men, as the diſpleaſure of their 
princſſee. Aadiſan a Freebelder. 


4. State of diſgrace - ſtate of being diſcoun- 
tenanced ; disfavour. 
He went into Poland, being in Pl ut " 
the pope for overmuch familiarity. Peach. 29h 
To DisPLE/ASURE, dis-pltzh/-ur. v. 4. PP 
the noun,]- To difpleaſe ; not to gain 


vour ; not to win affection. A word not 
When 


elegant, nor now in uſe. 


Hooker, | 


- 


- zD4s 


| When the way of pleaſuring'or diſpleaſuring | 4. To adapt ; to form for any purpoſe. 


by the favourite, it is impoſſible _ 
ſhould be over great. | 4: 
1 DISPLO'DE, dis-pl6'd. v. a. [difplodo, 


Lat.] To diſperſe with a loud noiſe; od 


Font with violence- 
4 — of ſeraphim another row, - 
- Jn poſture fo 4;/plede their ſecond tire 
Of thunder. | . 
4 „ox, dis-pl#-rhan. n. /. [from diſplo- 
3 IS of Apes a ſudden | 
f burſt or diſperſion with noiſe and violence. 


Yor, dis-pOrt» u. ſo (dis and /port-] 
125 — ; diverſion ; amufe- 
| : ment. | 
— 11 oe te, but her diſp:7ts purſued ; 
And ever bade him ſtay, till time the tide te- 
new d. | | | Spenſer, 
His diſports were ingenuous 2 manlike, wheres 
learned ſome what. 
"os A N ayw. on Ed. VI. 
She buſied, heard the ſound 4 | 
Ot ruffling leaves; but minded not, as us d 
| before her through the field. 
To ſuch Wer g . 
Distro, dle- pꝰrt. v. a. [from the noun.) 
; 0 divert. A : 
| Th often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to'di/port himſelf. Shak. 
2 Disro'xT, dis-po'rt» v. a. To play; to 
toy; to wanton. ; 
* Freſh gales and gentle. airs 
Whiſper'd it to che woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours, from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Diſperting / C Milton. 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew ; 
The glitt'ring textures of the fim dew _ 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, _ 
Were light diſports in ever mingling dyes, Pope. 
D1$r0'saL, dis-p6'-z9l. n. /. [from diſþo/e.] 


Milton. 


"x. The act of diſpoling. or regulating any | 


thing; regulation; diſpenſation ; diitri- 
bution. 2 
Tax not divine diſpo/al.;, wiſeſt men "PF 
Have crr'd, and by bad women been, deluded. 
; | | | Milton. 
g. The power of diſtribution ; the right of | 
beſtowing. | 
Are not the ble both of this world and 
dee next in his diſpyſal ? | - Atterbury. 
3. Government; management; conduct. 
WMe ſhall get more true and clear knowledge 
by one rule, than by taking up principles, and 
thereby putting our minds into the di/poſals of 
_ others; Locke. 
4. Eſtabliſhment in a new ſtate ; diſmiſſion 
into new hands. : 
lam called off from public diſſertations by a 
., + domeſtick affair of great importance, which is no | 
leſs than the Jiſpoſal of my ſiſter Jenny for life. 
1 | , Tatler, No 75 
70 DISPO SE, dis- p z. v. a. [di/poſer, Fr. 


| 


| 


| diſpono, Lat.] f 
Key employ to various purpoſes; to dif- 
Thus, whilſt ſhe did her various pow'r diſpoſe, 
be world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes, 
N MY | | +. 2. So 
2. To give; to place; to beſtow, 
| et ſee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 


| 1 Not well 2/po;'d, the mind grown once corrupt, | 


Pe "They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
7 Than ever they were fair. 8 Sbaleſp. | 
= Of what you gathered; as moſt your own, 'you 
Ha e 77 . ] 9 4 
rave apeſe mut in works of public picty. Spratt. 


J- To turn to any particular end or conſe- 
4  QUuEDmCcE. | 4 | 


- © Endure, and cox 3 . f 
3232 onquer ; Jove will ſoon diſpaſe 


e preſent woes, Dryd.; 


- Themſelves to court, and each a damſel choſe, 
But if thee liſt unto the court to throng, 
And there to haunt aſter the hoped prey, 
Then muſt thou thee di/p:ſe another way. 
Hubberd's Tale. 


fion.;' to incline : with 0. 
Suſpicions diſpoſe kings to tyranny, huſbands 
to jealouſy, and wiſe men to irreſolution and me- 
lancholy. . . Bacon. 
The memory of what they had ſuffered, by 
being without it, eaſily d/poſed them to do this. 
Clarend, 
He knew the ſeat of Paradiſe ; 
And, as he was diſpes'd, could prove it 
Below the moon, or elſe above it. Hudibrat. 
This dip men to believe what it teaches, 
to follow what it adviſes. Temple, 
A man might do this now if he were mali- 
ciouſly diſpoſed, and had a mind to bring matters 
to extremity. 7 Dryden, 
Although the frequency of prayer and faſting 
may be of no efficacy to diſp;/e God to be more 
gracious, yet. it 1s of great uſe to diſpoſe us to be 
more objects of his grace. Smalridge. 


14 If mere moraliſts find themſelves diſpoſed to 


pride, luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they do not 
| think their morality concerned to check them. 
| ' | Swift, 
6. To make fit : with for. K 8 
This may diſpoſe me, perhaps, for the reception 
| of truth; but helps me not to it. Locke, 
7. To regulate to adjuſt. 
Wak'd by the cries, th* Athenian chief aroſe 
The knightly forms of combat to diſpo/e. 
| * Dryden Fables. 
8. To diſpoſe of. To apply to any purpoſe; 
to transfer to any other perſon or uſe. 

All men are naturally in a ſtate of perfect 
freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe of their 
poſſeſſions and perſons, as they think fit, within 

the bounds of the law of nature. Locle. 
Diſpoſe of the meat with the butler, or any 
other crony, | 27 . Swift. 
9. To diſpoſe of. To put into the hands of 
another, 1 * 

As ſhe is mine, I may diſpoſe of her; 

Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, | 
Or to her death. + , Shakeſp. 

I have di/psſed of her to a man of buſineſs, who 
will tet her ſee, that to be well dreſſed, in good 
humour, and chearful in her family, are the arts 
and ſciences of female life. | Tatler. 


— 


A rural judge diſþos'd of beauty's prize. Waller. 
11. To diſpoſe of. To direct. Pie] 
The 12 is caſt into the lap; but the whole 
© diſpoſing thereof is of the Lord. 


42. To diſpaſe . To conduct; to behave. 

| They muſt receive inſtructions how to diſpoſe 
of themſelves when they come, which muſt be in 

the nature of laws unto them, Bacon to Villiers. 

-I3. To diſpoſe f. To place in any condition. 

For the remaining doubt, 

What to reſolve, and how &fpo/e of me, + 

Be warn'dto caſt that uſeleſs care aſide. Dryd. Fab. 


14. To diſpoſe of. To put away by any means. 
They require more water than can be found, 
and more than can be diſpoſed of, if it was found. 


Bu 


| 


make terms. Obſolete. | 

| When the faw you did ſuſpet 

She had dp, with Cefar, and that your rage 
Would not be puryg'd, the feat word ſhe was dead. 

| hu > 2 ' * > | 


1 ; Vor- J. Ne Xl 


* 
„ 1 8 


* 


FEY 


"D1$8e0'$E, dis-pV'z, u. . (from the verb. ] | 


T̃ heſe when the knights beheld, they gan & pee 


| ” b 
4 1 To render thee the Parthian at diſpoſe. 


| 


5. To frame the mind; to give a propen- | 


| 


| 


| 
of 


, 


| 


| 


1 


| 


10. To diſpoſe of: To give away by authority. 


Proverbs, | 


7 


: 


2 Dis ro'sE, dis-pd'z. . n. To bargain; to | 
[7 


Shakeſp. | 


1 


— 
— — — 
- 


DIS 


t. Power; management; diſpoſal : with at 
OT 70. ; | 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe; _ 
My goods, my lands, my reputation. Shakeſf. 
It ſhall be my taſk 
Milton. 
Of all your goodneſs leaves to our diſpoſe, 
Our liberty 's the only gift we chuſe. 
| | Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
2. Diſtribution ; act of government; diſpen- 
ſation. 
| All is beſt, though oft we doubt 
What th' unſearchable diſpo'e | 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. Milt. Agon. 


3. Diſpoſition z caſt of behaviour. Obſolcte. 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoje, 
To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſ-. 
| Shakeſp. Othells. 
4. Diſpoſition ; caſt of mind; inclination. 

Obſolete. 

He carries on the ſtream of his diſpzſe 
Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 

In will peculiar, Sbaleſp. Troil, and Craſſida. 
Diseo'sER, dls-pö'- zur. u. ſ. [from diſpoſe.) 
1. Diſtributor; diſpenſer; beſtower. 

The magiſtrate is both the beggar and the 

di poſer of what is got by begging. 


2. Governor; regulator; director. 

I think myſelf obliged, whatever my private 
apprehenſions may be of the ſucceſs, to do my 
duty, and leave events to their diſpo/er.. Boyle. 

| All the reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any 
- ſolid ground of ſatisfaction, but in making that 


God our friend, who is the abſolute diger of all 
thin | outh, 
| 


gs. | 
Would I had been diſpo/er of thy ſtars, 


Wars. Dryden. 
3. One who takes from, and gives to, whom 
he pleaſes. ; | 
Byt brandiſh'd high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteſt fear, 
The matter ſword, diſpaſer of thy pow'r. Prior. 
 Diseos!'T1ON, dis-p0-zish/-tin, . ſ. [from 
diſpofitio, Lat.] FR 
1. Order; method; diſtribution. _ _ - 
Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtru» 
ment or voice, it being of high and low, in due 
proportionable diſpoſition, ſuch not withſtapding 
is the force thereof, and ſo very pleaſing effects 
it hath, in that very part of man which is moſt 
divine, that ſome have been thereby induced to 


it, harmony, Hooker, 
Under this head of invention is placed the 4iſ- 
foſition of the work, to putall things in a beauti- 
tul order and harmony, that the whole may be of 


| piece. Dryden Dufrejney, Preface. 


* 
be not more clearly ſeen; in this imple and natu- 
ral diſpo/tion, than in the perplexed repetitions 
and jumble of five or fix ſyllogilms? Locke, 

2. Natural fitneſs ; quality. 8 
Refrangibility of the rays of light is their di - 

into another. | | 
3. Tendency to any act or ſtateG. 


in paſſing out of one tranſparent body or medium 


This argueth a great d{p/ition 40 putreſation 


4a the ſoil and air, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 

doing any thing is forward, and ready upon every 
-_ vccafton'to break into action. .» Locke. 
Bleeding is to be uſed or omitted according to 
the ſymptoms which affect the brain: it rilicves 
in any inflammatory di/pefition of the coat of the 


—_ * 
4 ** 
— 


— 
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Graunt's Bills of Mortality. | 


Thou ſhouldſt have had thy wiſh, and died in 


think, that the ſoul itſelf by nature is, or hath in 


I aſk whether the connection of the extremes 


ſition to be refracted, or turned out. of theit way, 


Newton, 


| Diſpeſttion is when the power and abikty of 


nerve. Anabole Diet. 
4. Temper of mind. I Th - 
| 4 A ; L have 1 N 
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6, Predominant inclination. 


1. In a di 


To DispossE'ss, 


1. Jo put out of 


Some haunted by, the ghoſts 


. 


— 


a, It ĩs generally uſed 


DIS 
I have ſuffered more for their ſakes, more than 


the villanous inconſtancy of man's di/poſition * 


able to bear. Shakeſp. 
| Leſſer had been 

The thwartings of your een if 

You had not ſhew'd them how you were diſpos'd, 


Ere they lack d power to croſs you. Shak. Coriol. 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill-will. 


| 


I take myſelf to be as well informed as moſt 


mien in the d/þoftions of each people towards the 
other 50 Sui. | 


As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, he 
cries out, no more. SI. Antb. and Cleopatra. 


The love we bear to our friends is generally | 


cauſed by our finding the ſame di/poſition in them 
which we feel in ourſelves. x Pope. 
7. Aſſortment; adjuſtment of external cir- 
cumſtances: not uſed. 
1 crave fit lee for my wiſe/, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shateſp 
PDrsro'strivx, dis-p6z'-i-tlv. adj. 


| 


; Othello. | 
from 


Aiſpoſe.] That which implies diſpoſal of | 


any property ;. decretive, 
e words of all judicial acts are written nar- 

. ratively, unleſs it be in ſentences wherein diſ- 
pofitive and enacting terms are made uſe of. 

| | | Aylife's Parer, 


g 


Disro'siriv gx, 
[from ade: 
pofitive manner. 

2. Reſpecting individuals; diſtributively. 
That axiom in philoſophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the corruption of another, although 
it be ſubſtantially true, concerning the form and 
matter, is alſo dj/p:/itively verified in the efficient 
or producer. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
Dis ros iron, dis-p06z'-i-tar..n./.. [from di 
] The lord of that fign in which the 


- 


82 — is, and by which therefore it is over- 


ruled. 
dls-pòz- 268“ V. a. [dis and | 
 poffeſas.} !]! N 

diſſeize. 


The blow from ſaddle forced him to fly ; 
Elſe might it needs down to his manly breaſt 


Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence di 


N. Faity Queen. 
Thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere 
I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a wood- 
cock, leſt thou diſpeſe/: the ſoul of thy grandame. 
. Shateſp. Twelfth Night. 
ground, and tell 
epos d, ſome flain in war, 
they diſpeſſeſ'd., 
| Shakeſp. Richard II. 
4 I will chuſe i 
+ Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And pee her all. | Sbaleſp. Timon. 
In thee 1 hope; thy ſuccours I invoke, | 
pip the crown whence I am diſpaſſa d; 
For like renown awaiteth on the ſtroke, 
- 'To caſt che haughty down, or raiſe th oppreſs d. 


Fairfax. 


; Let us fit upon | 
How ſome have been 


: 


* 


| Ihe children went to Gilead, and took it, and 
passed the Amor ite which 5 


was in it. 
cl Numb. xxxii. 3 
This inacceſſible high 8 the ſeat 

Of Deity ſupreme, us die d,, | 
ia E Milton. 
| __ Reſtleſs Amata lay 1 ; 
diſdain for Turnus diſpoſef, 
And the new nuptials of the Trojan gueſt. 
2 | TRE Dryden reid. 
taken away. ww K. 9893 


Charles reſolved, with a pujſſant army, to paſs 
pirate Tunis 


* 


. 
» I 

EP x . — 

* 65. 1 


| ſure of things, they do tacitly defire in them a 


es. L 
dis-p0z'-I-tiv-ly. adv. | 


or perhaps little better. 


| She ſhall not long continue love to him. Shakeſp. 


Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe. Denb. 
poſſeſſion; to deprive; to 


| friend. 


DTS 

No pow'r ſhall diſboſeſs 
My thoughts of that NE is Denham. 

O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt | 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou diſpoſſeſs'd 
Of all thy native glories! Dryd. State of Innocence, 

Nothing can create more trouble to a man 
than to endeavgur to diſpoſſeſs him of this conceit. 
| Tillotſon. 
3. Formerly with from. | 
They arrogate dominion undeſerv'd 

Over their brethren, and quite diſpoſeſs 


Concord and law of nature 9 7 the earth. Milton. 


It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty 
to diſpoſſeſs and throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long poſſeſſion begins to plead preſcription. 

| South. 

Disro's ux, dis-p0&'-zhar, u. /. [from diſpoſe.) 

1. Diſpoſal; government; power; manage- 

ment. | 
In his di/poſure is the orb of earth, j 

The throne of kings, and all of human 1 

San 

They quietly ſurrendered both it and them- 
ſelves to his di poſure. Sandys's Fourney. 

Whilſt they murmur againſt the preſent di/p:- | 


— 


difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea 
of that mind that formed all things beſt. 

= Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
2. State; poſture, 
They remained in a kind of warlike diſpoſure, 
W ton. 


praiſe.) 


* 


Dis pRA“Is E, dis-pri'z. 2. /. [dis and 
Blame; cenſure ; diſhonour. 
If I can do it 
By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſprai/e, 


$ To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diſtruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail  ' 
Or knock the breaſts; no weakneſs; no contempt, 
Diſpraiſe, or blame. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
I need not raiſe 4 


Looks fright not men: the general has ſeen 
Moors 
With as bad faces; no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. 
Dryden. 
If any writer ſhall do this paper ſo much ho- 
nour as to inſcribe the title of it to others, the 
whole praiſe or diſpraiſe of ſuch a performance 
will belong to ſome other author. Addiſon. 
My faults will not be hid, and it is no di/prar/e 
to me that they will not; the clearneſs of one's 
mind is never better proved than in diſcovering 
its own faults, _ | Pope, 
o DisprA'18E, dis-pri'z., wv. a. {from the 
noun.] To blame; to cenſure ; to con- 
dem.” ae | 
In praiſing Anthony, I've diſprais'd Cæſar. 
N Shakeſp. 


No abuſe, Ned, in the world; honeſt Ned, | 


_ 


none: I-diſpraiſed him before the wicked, that 
the wicked might not fall in love with him; in 
which doing, I have done the part of a careful 
| - ,  Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

like my wares, may 
Spectator. 


The eriticks, while they 
diſpraiſe my writing. 


3 


praiſe.] A cenſurer; one who blames. 
«363; Did. 
D1$PRA'ISIBLE, dis-pra-zibl. adj. [from a 
praiſe.) Unworthy of commendation. Dic. 
' 8 dis-pra'-zing-ly. adv. 
| * 


ſure. 


| 627 * 
* - Michael Caſſio! 

That came a wooin 
When I have ſpoke of you di/prei/ing/y, #. 
|  Hath ta'en your part. * 2 2 . Othello. 


0 


Kd Hiftory. | 


. - * 
4 wh "3" 1 * 
we... 


To DISPRE'AD, dis-spred'. v. a. Ldis and 


With nature, did an arbour 


ö 
DisrRO'or, dis-pro'f. x, 


9. D18PRA'1SER, dis-pri'-zar. 1. ſ. {from di/- | 


diſpraiſe.] With blame; with cen- | 


. | 
g' with you ; many a time, 


DIS 
Spread.) To ſpread different ways. 
word, and a few others, dis has th 


force as in Latin compofition and 
different ways; in different dir 


In this 
means, 


This word is poctical. ections. 


As morning ſun her beams diſpreaden 
And in her face fair truth and E. = 


Over him, art, 


ear, 
3 1 
ſtriving to compare * 
green 4 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing E. 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread 
His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. 
Shen 
Above, below, around, with art diſbread, 50 
The ſure encloſure folds the genial bed. 
, Pope's Ody c 
D1seRo'FiT, dis-prof-fit. x. fe [dis and — 
Loſs; damage; detriment. Dia 


. [dis and preof. | 


Confutation ; conviction of errour or fal{c- 


hood. 
His remark contains the grounds of his doc. 
trine, and offers at ſomewhat towards the diſproof 
of mane. Alterbury, 
I need not offer any thing farther in ſupport 
of one, or in diſproof of the other. . 
7e Di8PRO'PERTY, dls-prôp-pͤr-ty. v. a. 
[dis and property.] To diſpoſſeſs of any 
Property. . Di. 
DisrROPO'RTION, dls-prò-pòô'r-shün. u. 
{dis and proportion.) Unſuitableneſs in form 
or quantity of one thing, or one part of 
the ſame thing, to another; want of ſym- 
| metry; diſparity. 
Not to affect many propoſed matches 

Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, - 

Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends : - 

Foh! one wy imell, in ſuch, a will moſt rank, 

Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural, 

Ih 8. Shakeſp. Otbell.. 

Reaſoning, I oft admire 

How nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit 

Such diſpreportions ; with ſuperfluous hand 

$0 many nobler bodies to create, 

Greater, ſo many fold, to this one uſe, Milan. 
Perhaps, from greatneſs, ſtate and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed, ſhe may fall: 

Sleep does diſprepertion hide, 
And, death refembling, equals all. 
For their ſtrength, 
The diſproportion is fo great, we cannot but 
Expect a fatal conſequence. Denham's Sopby. 
What did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 
To give their aid to form the pond'rous ball? 

Firſt tell us, why did any come? next, why 

_ In ſuch a diſproportion to the dry? | 
, Blackmore's Creatinn, 
That we are deſigned for a more cxalted hap- 
pineſs than can be derived from the things of this 
lite, we may infer from their vaſt dj/Þroportion to 
the deſires and capacities of our ſoul. Kager. 


To DiseROPO'RT1ON,dis-pro-p0r-shun. v.a. 
[from the noun.) To miſmatch ; to join 
things unſuitable in quantity or form; to 
join unfitly. A, 
There firs deformity to mock my body, 
To ſhape my legs of an unequal fize, 
To diſpreportion me in every part. Shaleſp. 
Diltance and men's fears have ſo enlarged the 
| truth, and ſo. diſproportioned every thing, that we 
| have made the little troop of diſcontents a gal- 
lant army, and already meaſured by the evening 
ſhadow. 8 7 Suctling. 
Muſick craveth your acquaintance : many are 


Waller. 


— 


—ê 


— * 


of ſuch di rtioned ſpirits, that they avoid her 
22 


- 


company. Teach. 

Me on earth, with undiſcording voice, 

May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe; 

As once we did, till di/proportion'd fin "EW 
[4 


— 


[ 


- 


arr'd agaiuſt nature's chime. 
I. : . Disrao- 


1 


 DrsyroPO/RTIONALLY, dls-prö-pö'r-shöôn- 


; We ſee the ſame aſſertions produced again, 


| 8 b AN * 
. Lo diſapprove; to diſallow. 


5 8 


nord RTIONABLE, m prö- rea. 
Il. adj. [from difpreportion.} | Unſuitable 
in form or quantity; * duly regulated 

ard to ſomething elle. 

5 = and fears are the ſharpeſt paſſions: 
tkrough theſe falſe opticks all that you ſee is like 
the evening ſhadows, diſproportionable to the truth, 

- and firavgely longer than the true ſubſtance. 
FAS | | SutHing. 
Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had 
not been able 9 the diſproportionable dif- 
ferences of ſeaſon. Broxon. 
We are apt to ſet too a value on temporal 


'Vieſſings, and have tod low and diſproportionable 
7 — of ſpiritual. Smalridge. | 


There is no wine of ſo ſtrong a body as to bear | 


ſuch a dy/2reportionable quantity of water as ſixty 

t parts. Broome. 
DisPzOPO'RTIONABLENESS, dig-pro-p0'r- 
chön-Abl-nis. =. J. [from diſproportionable.) 


DIS 


of. goodneſs, that men are not diſproved, nor | 
diſallowed of God for — rg | Hooker. 


Dis8yrO'veR, dle-prô“-vür. u. /, [from di/- 


2. One that blames; a cenſurer: if the fol- 
lowing paſſage be not ill printed for di/ap- | 


prover. 

The fingle example that our annals have yielded - 
of two extremes, within ſo ſhort time, by moſt of | 
the ſame commenders and diſprovers, would re- 

' quirs no ſlight memorial. | Motton. 
DiseU'NtsHABLE, dls-pͤn“-ish-Abl. adj. [dis 
and puni/hable.) Without penal reſtraint. 

No leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands ſhall ever 
be made, other than leaſes for years not exceeding 
thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in reverſion or 

| remainder, and not diſpuniſbuble of waſte. 
Swifts Laſt Will. 
To Disru' Rs, dla-pù'rs. v. a. [dis and pur/e.] 


Unſuitableneſs to ſomething elſe. br 
D1isreROPO'RTIONABLY, dis- prò-pò'r-shòn- 
Ibly: adv. [from diſproportion.] Unſuit- 
ably; not ſymmetrically. ; 

We have no reaſon to think much to ſacrifice to 
God our deareſt interefts in this world, if we con- 
fider how 8 great the reward of our 
ſufferings ſhall be in another. Till:tſon. 


D1srrOPO'RTIONAL, | l 

adj. from difproportion.) Diſproportionable; 

unſymmetrical; unſuitable in quantity or 
form to Tomething elle. 


41-15. adv. [from diſproportional.) Unſuit- 
_ ably with reſpect to quantity or value. 
D1i$yROPO'RTIONATE, dls-pro-p&r-8h6n-Et. 
adj. [from diſproportion.] - Unſymmetrical ; 
unſuitable to ſomething elſe either in bulk, 
Form, or value. | 
None of our members are crooked or diſtorted, | 
| e K to the reſt, either in exceſs or de- 


, Ray. 
It is en that men have agreed to a d iſproportion- 
ate and une qual poſſeſſion of the carth. Locle. 


D18yROPO'RTIONATELY, dis-pro6-pd&'r-sh6n- | 


. EtMly. adv. [from diſproportionate.) Un- 
ſuitably ; unſymmetrically. | 
DiseROPO'RTIONATENESS, Als -pre-por- 


sh6n-tt-nlis.. 1. , [from diſproportionate.) | 
Unſuitableneſs il bull * — value. 
To Disero've, dls-prôv. v. a. [dis and 
z, To confute an affertion ; to convict of 
errour or falſchood. | | 
This expoſition they plainly diſprove, and ſhew | 


; 


by manifeſt reaſon, that of David the words of | 


David could not poſſibly be meant. Hooler. 
| This Weſtmoreland maintains, | 
And Warwick ſhall diſprove it. 


The traitor's odious name N 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. | 
* 00880 5 Dryden Fables. 
It is eaſier to affirm. than to diſprove, Holder. 
That falſe ſuppoſition 1 advanced in order to 


my doctrine. Atterbury. 


without notice of what hath been faid to di prove 


them. Saugt. 


a. To convict a practice of errour. | 
They behold thoſe things Ai proved, diſannulled, 
and rejected, which uſe had made in a manner na- 

.nral. COT 18 Hooker. 

It God did not forbid all indifferent ceremonies, | 


ten our conformity with the church of Rome in 


fome ſuch is net hitherto. as yet diſproved, al- 
papiſts were unto us as heathens were unto 
| Hocler. 


dis- prò-pòr-shön-Al. 


 - Shbabeſp. | 


| - it, and by that means to prove the truth [ the knowledge of God commonly prevaileth little, 


| To contend by argument; to altercate ; | 


To pay; to diſburſe. It is not certain 
that the following paſſage ſhould not be 
written diſburſe. 


| 
Many a pound of my own proper ſtore, + 


Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 


And never aſk'd for reſtitution. Shak. Hen, 
pute.)] 
I. Liable to conteſt ; controvertible ; that 
for which ſomething may be alleged on 
| oppoſite ſides. | 
| If they are not in themſelves diſputable, why are 
| they ſo much diſputed? ,, South. 
2. Lawful to be conteſted. 
Until any point is determined to be a law, it re- 
mains diſputable by every ſubject. Swift, 
D1'seUTAXT, dls'-pti-tant. n. /. [from 4% 
| pute ; diſputans, Lat.] A controvertiſt; an 
arguer; a reaſoner. | 
| Notwithſtanding theſe learned diſputants, it was 
to the unſcholaſtick ſtateſman that the world | 
owed their peace, defence, and liberties. Locke. 
Our ziſputants put me in mind of the ſkuttle 
fiſh, that, when he is unable to extricate himſelf, | 
blackens all the water about him till he becomes 


inviſtble, 


| 


engaged in controverſy. Not in uſe, 
| Thou there waſt found 
Among the graveſt rabbies, diſputant 
On points and queſtions fitting Moſes” chair. Milt. 
DisPUTA'T10N, dis-pä-tä-shün. 2. / (from 
diſputatio, Lat.] | | 
I. The ſkill of controverſy ; argumentation. 
| Conſider what the learning of diſputation is, and 
how they are employed for the advantage of them- 
ſelves or others, whoſe buſineſs is only the vain 
oſtentation of ſounds. Locke, 
2. Controverſy ; argumental conteſt. 

Well do! god, by the wiſe knitting together of 
your anſwer, that any diſputation I can uſe is as 
much too weak as I unworthy, Sidney. 

Till ſome admirable or unuſual accident hap- 
pens, as ĩt hath in ſome, to work the beginning of 
à better alteration in the mind, diſputation about 


1, Hooker. 

DrisyvTA'T1OVUS, dis-pü-tä“-shüs. adj. from 
diſpute.) Inclined to diſpute ; cavilling. 

| A man muſt be of a very di/putatious temper, 
that enters into ſtate controverſies with any of the 
flair ſex, | | Addiſon. 
Disev'TATIVE; dls-pù“-ta-tlv. adj. [from di/- 
. pute.] Diſpoſed to debate; argumentative. 
Perhaps this practice might not io eaſily be per- 


| - tical temper in the minds of youth. | 
 To/DISPU'TE, dle-pa't. w. =. [diſputo, Lat.) 


gs are yet in ſo mean a degret 


— 


- 15 - : = A 
. . . 


prove.] | | 
t. One that diſproves or confutes. | 


Have I n to the iſons, 
VI. | 
D1$sevU'TABLE, dis'-pt-tabl. adj. [from — 


Spectator. | 
DrsevTANT, dis'-pu-tant. adj. Diſputing ; y 


verted, as to raiſe a cavilling, diſputative, and icep- | 
Watts's Improvement of the Miad. | 


DIS 


If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thoſe of the ſword are more ſo, and fighting 18 a 
worſe expedient than diſputing. Decay of Piety. 
: The atheiſt can pretend no 3 of con- 

cience, why he ſhould diſpute againſt religion. 
: A Tillotſon. 
Did not Paul and Barnabas d with vehe- 
mence about a very little point of conveniency ? 


Atterbury. 
To Disro'r R, dls-pù't. v. a. 
1. To contend for, whether by words or 
action. | 1 
Things were diſputed before they came to be 
determined: men afterwards were not to diſ- 
pute any longer, but to obey. Hooker, 
So diſpute the prize, | 
As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. 
| Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
One ſays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and ſwears he'll diſpute that with 
him. | Tatler. 
2» To queſtion ; to reaſon about. 
Now I am ſent, and am not to diſpute - 
My prince's orders, but to execute. Dry. Ind. Emp. 
3. Sy diſcuſs; to think on: a ſenſe not in 
ule. 
Diſpute it like a man, 
I ſhall do ſo; | "37 , 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. Shokeſp. Mach. 
Disrv'r E, dis-pù't. x. . [from the verb.] Con- 
| teſt; controverſy; argumental contention. 
The queſtion being about a fact, it is begging it, 
to bring as a proof an hypotheſis which is the very 
| thing in diſpute. Locks. 


plants thrive and flouriſh in it, and animals live: 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all diſpute. 

Bentley, 

Disev'TELESS, dis-pù't-Ils. adj. [from u- 

pute. Undiſputed ; uncontrovertible. Di#. 

Disev"Ter, dis-pt'-tor. n. . [from diſpute.} 


I 


A controvertiſt ; one given to argument 


and oppoſition. 

Both were vehement diſputers againſt the hea- 
then idolatry. 
| Theſe concluſions have generally obtained, and 
have been acknowledged even by diſputers theme 
ſelves, till with labour they had ſtifled their con - 


| victions. | Rogers, 


{ DiSQUALIFICA'TION, dis-kwAl-y-fi-ki-shun. 


. ſ. [from diſqualify.) That which diſqua- 
lines ; that which makes unfit, 

It is recorded as a ſufficient &/qualification of a 
wife, that, - fpeaking of her huſband, ſhe ſaid, 
God forgive him. SpeRator. 


To Di8QUA'LIFY, dis-kwal'-bf4. va. (dis 
and gualify.] 
1. To make unfit; to diſable by ſome na- 


tural or legal impediment, 


worthy. and diſqualified perſons, after a notice or 
correction given, ſhall 5 n be 
of the power of preſenting unto ſuch benefices. 

C KHST 8 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. It has commonly for before the objective 
noun. | | | 

lifies, * 
My common illneſs utterly-di/qualifie; me for all 
converſation ; I mean my deafneſs, ' Swift. 
3. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 


fitive reſtriction ; to diſable ; to except 


Tom any grant. Swift has from. 
The church of England is the only- body of 
Chriſtians' which diqualifes* thoſe,” who are em- 


civil power, farther than as ſenators. n{Þ 
"4 3s Swift on the Sacramental Tf. 


To Disavainrery;  dls-kwinctiteh. v. 4. 


Not uſed. 


to debate; to argue ; to controyert, 


The earth is now placed ſo conveniently, that 


Stilling fleet. 


Such perſons as ſhall confer beneſices on un- | | 
r that turn be * 3 


I know no employment for which picty diſqua- 
Swift. 


ploxed to preach ĩts dodrine, from ſharing in the 


[dis and quantity.} To leſſen 3 to diminiſn. 
4A3 Een be 
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D1'S 


1 * Be entreated 
O fifty to d ſguantity your train; 
And the KL; TR that ſhall fill 


Uneafineſs ; reftlefineſs; want of tran- 
Win vexation; diſturbance; anxiety. 


He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any diſguiet of thought, may be ſaid to be happy. 
__£ Eftrange. 


If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gratity 
ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our tuture 
i quiet. ; Tilletſan. 

I had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 
quent <ſquiet: of hearing You are out of order. 
9 Swift.. 
D1sQu1'er, dis-kwt-tt, adj. Unquict ; un- 
ealy ; xeſtleſs, | 
I pray you, huſband, be not ſo 4i/quict ; 
meat was well if you were ſo content.” 
Shakeſp. 


| To Drsqu1'er, dis-kwt'-Et. v. a. [from the 


noun.] To diſturb; to make uneaſy; to 
haraſs; to vex; to fret; to deprive of 
_- tranquillity. 5 | 

Ihe proud Roman him diſquieted. Fairy Queen. 
Why art thou ſo vexed, O my ſoul? and why 
art thou ſo diſquieted within me? Pſalm. 
By anger and impatience the mind is-d;/quieted, 

and is not able eaſily to compoſe itſelf to prayer. 


Thou, happy creature, art ſecure 
From all the torments we endure; 
. Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, - ” 
Loft friends, nor love, diſquiets thee. Nſcom. 
difquiet.] A diſturber ; a haraſſer. 
DisqQuYETLY, dls-kwi'-Et-Ix. adv. [from 
diſquiet.] Without reſt; anxiouſly ; un- 
eaſily; without-calmneſs. | 
Treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow us 
diſquietly to our graves. 
He reſted difquretly that night ; but in the morn- 
ing I found him calm. | Wiſeman. 
D1isQuri'tETNEsSs, dis-kw?-Et-nis. 2. , [from 
Aiſtuiet.] Uneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; anxiety ; 
diſturbance. ; | | 
All otherwiſe, ſaid he, I riches rede, 
And deem them root of all diſquretneſs. Fairy ©. 
Arius won to himſelf both followers and great 


_ defenders; whereupon much difquietneſs enſued. | 


Hooker. 


Disggrzrubs; dis-kKwI-Z-tùd. 1. . [from | 


diſquiet.]-- Uneafineſs ; anxiety ; difturb- 
ance z want of tranquillity. | 

Little happineſs atrends a great character, and 

to a multitude of &ſquiztudes the deſire of it ſub- 

| jeRs an ambitious mind. Addiſon's Sprctator. 

'Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe tempo- 


nil tears and diſquietudes, which corrupt the enjoy- 


ment, and embitter the lives, of men. Rogers. 
Disdpisfriox, dis-kwi-zish-un. u. ,. [dic 


gal, Lat.] Examination; diſputative | 


| | To DISKEGA'RD, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your agt. SB. 


D18Qv1'eT, dis-kwt' -Et. n. /. [dis and quiet. . 


— 


ö 


Sbadiſp. King Lear. | 


518 
 D15REGA'RD). Ais-r&-ga'rd. . ſ. Fdis and 


noun.] To ſlight ; to neglect; to contemn. 
Since we are to do good to the poor, to ſtran- 
gers, toenemies, thoſe whom nature is too apt to 
make us deſpiſe, diſregard, or hate, then undoubt- 
edly we are to do good to all. 
"Thoſe faſts which God hath diſregarded hitherto, 
he may regard ſor the time to come. Smalridge. 
Studious of good, man diſregarded fame, 
And uſeful 3 was his cldeſt aim. Blackhm. 


_ tuous, | 
D18REG4RDFULLY, dis-re-gi/rd-fll-$. adv. 
— diſregardful.] Negligently ; contemp- 
tuoully. 
Dies (Lis n, dis-r&l“-Ish. 1. /. [dis and reliſb. 


1. Bad taſte; nauſeouſneſs. 


Oft they aſſay'd, 
Hanger and thirſt-conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefulleſt Iſreliſb, writh'd their jaws 

With ſoot and cinders fill'd. Milton. 
2. Diflike of the palate ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where they 

are ſhewn not to be uſeful to health pbecauſe of an 

indifferency or diſreliſb to them. 


noun.] | 
1. To make nauſeous; to infe&t with an un- 
- pleaſant taſte, | 

©. , Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 


| True appetite, and not diſreliſp thirſt 


OfneQaronsdraughtsbetween, from milky ſtream. 
DisQUVETER, dis-kwt - tür. wy J. [from 4 ne ous aug WEEN,i rom y ream 


: Milton. 

The ſame anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered 

the purſuit, di/re/ifbes the fruition itſelf. Rogers; 
2, To want a taſte of; to diſlike. | 


vate enjoyments are loſt, or iſreliſbed. Pope. 
DisREPUTA'TION, dis-r&p-ü-tä-shün. 2. / 
[dis and reputation. ' 
1. Diſgrace ; diſhonour. 
I will tell you what was the courſe in the happy 


tion to follow. 
2. Loſs of reputation; ignominy. 


Bacon. 


diſcourage his people; and bring di/reputation-to 

- -himſelf, forbad any report to be made. Hayward. 
Gluttony is not of ſo great d;/reputation among ſt- 
men as drunkenneſs. Taylor's Holy Living, 
'DisREPv'TE, dls- rè-pù't. . /. [dis and repute.) 


How ſtudiouſly did they. caſt a. ſlur upon the 
king's perſon, and bring his governing principles 
under a di/repute. Os | South. 

D1sREsPE'CT, dis-ris-pEkt'.. 2. .. [dis and 
reſpect.] Incivility; want of reverence ; 


nefs. | 


regard.) Slight notice; neglect; contempt. | 
s-r&-ga'rd. v. a. [from the | 


; Spratt. 4 


DiSREGA'RDF UL, dis-r&-ga'rd-ftil. adj. [dif- | 
regard and full.) Negligent; contemp- | 


. Locke. 1 
To Di8RE'LI8H, dis-reV-ish. v. a. [from the | 


The world is become too buſy for me: every | 
body is ſo concerned for the publick, that all pri- 


days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no d//repuia- || 


The king fearing leſt that the bad ſucceſs might |; 


Il character; diſhonour ; want of teputa- | 
tion. : 


irreverence ; an act approaching to rude- | 


DTS 


To DisRro'Br, dis- rd b. v. a. [dis and 
To undreſs; to uncover; to ſtrip. * 
Thus when they had the witch dieb quite 
And all her filthy feature open ſhown, x 


They A her go 2 will, and wander Ways un- 


k S 
Kill the villain firaight, **%** 
Diſrobe him of the matchleſs monument, 
Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages. 
| Shaleſp. King bn. 
Theſe two great peers were diſrobed of 2 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence, 


W, otton, 


Who will be prevailed with to d iſrebe himſelf at 
once of all his old opinions, and pretences to know. 
ledge and learning, and turn himſelf out ſtark na- 
ked in queſt afreſh of new notions ? Like, 

& as dis-rap'-shan. . . [diſruptio, 
1. The act of breaking aſunder. 

| This ſecures them from diſruption, which th 

would be in danger of, upon a ſudden ftretch or 
contortion, | 

2. Preach ; rent; dilaceration. 

The agent which effected this difrup/::», and 

diſlocation of the ſtrata, was ſeated within the 
| | earth, Wo:dward, 
If raging winds invade the atmoſphere, 
Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make diſruption in the threads of air, Black, 


Diss Aris rA criox, dls-sät-Is-fäk-shün. 2. / 

(dis and ſatigſaction.] The ſtate of being 
diſſatisfied; diſcontent; want of ſome- 
thing to complete the wiſh. 


He that changes his condition, out of impa- 
tience and diſſalia faction, when he has tꝭ ed a new 
one, wiſhes for his old a ain. L' Eftrange. 
. The ambitious man has little happineſs, but is 
i ſubject to much uncaſineſs and difatis/u@jor, 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defects of our ac- 
quiſition, by varying the object: the ſame diſſali. 
faction purſues us through the circle of created 
goods. Rogers, 


L 

} 

5 

- DiS$SATISFA'CTORINESS, dis-sät-Is-fäk-tùr- 
; y-nls. . /. from diſſati gactory.] Inability to 


- 


FA 


_ 
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| 


Ray, 


DissATrsFA'CTORY, dis-sit-tis-fik'-tur-y. 
adj. [from difſatisfy.] That which is unable 
to give content, 
Toa Diss4'Ti8FY, dis-sit'-Is-ff.. v. a. [dis 
. . and ſatisfy.] . 
1. To diſoontent; to diſpleaſe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to the 
length of deſire; and, ſince they are not big enough 
do ſatisfy, they ſhould not be big enough to %- 

tify. 3 39 Collier. 
2. To fail to pleaſe; to offend by the want 
of ſomething requiſite. 
I ſtill retain ſome of my notions, after your 
lordſhip's having appeared diſſatigſied with _ 
e. 


| 
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. | i To DISSE'CT, dis-s&kt': v. a. [diſeco, Lat. 
R ene > „ dis-s v. a. ¶diſſeco, 


ſolution, Whoſe determinations we cannot hope 


from fleſh: but with reverence muſt ſuſpend unto 


that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either condemn 
our curioſity, or reſolve our diſquifitions. Brown. 


"Tis indeed the r place for this di/quiſition | 
Wodward's Nat. Hg. 


concerning the an 
The royal fociety had a good effect, as it turned 


many of the greateſt geniuſes of that age to the | 


- 6ſquifitions of natural knowledge. Aauiſ. Spectater. 
bh + 


neral rules, without particular difquiftion upon 
every kind. Arbutbnot. 


e Dis Nx, dis-rV/nk. U, and an 


A 


4-4 


| 


nature of animal diet may be diſcovered | 
by taſte, and other ſenſible qualities, and ſome ge- 


Did. 


: — 


1 


Any diſreſpect to acts of ſtate, or to the perſons 
of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal. Clarend. 

Ariſtotle writ a methodical diſcourſe concerning 
theſe arts, chuſing a certain benefit before the ha- 


ard that might accrue from the vain 4/re/pedts of | | 


ignorant perſons. Wilkins, 


of bearing the. leaſt affront or diſreſpect? Pope. 


What is more ufual to warriours than impaticnce f 


1. To cut in pieces. It is uſed chiefly of 

anatomical enquiries, made by ſeparation. 

of the parts of animal bod:-s. 

No maſk, no trick, no favour, no reſerve; 

Dies your mind, examine every nervg. Ac. 

, - Following life in creatures we diſſct, . 
pe. 


DiSRESPE CTFUL, - dis-rés-pékt'-fül. adj. 
[difſrefbe4 and full.] Irreverent-; uncivil. 
Drs&E$PE'CTFULLY,  dis-r6s-pekt'-fal-ly. 

adv, from difreſpe&jul.} Irreverently; 
uncivilly.” r 8 | 
We canndt believe our poſterity will think ſo 


* difreſpetifully of. their great grandmothers, as that | 
they 


made themſelves monſtrous to appear amiable. 


Fo oh 


© - - Addiſon's Spectator, } 


We loſe it in the moment we detect. 
2. To divides and examine minutely. 

This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous word 
throughout, I have d#/z#:2 for a ſample. Atterb. 
"DissE'CT1ON, dls-sck-shün. 7. J. Ldiſſectio, 

Lat! : 
1. The act of ſeparating the parts of animal 

bodies; anatomy. | 

She cut her up; but, upon the diſſection, found 
ber juſt Ike other hes. £ ffrangee 
I ſhall enter upon the i ccbien of a 1 
x1 £3 $44 | , 


1 — \ 1 


*% 


4 


. * _ 


1. Nice examina and ſo 


Such . 
of human kind, is the work of 
. Granville 


dls-se zn. 1. ſ. [from diſſeifir, Fr.] 


Disssistx, 


tenement, or other immoveable or incor- 


al right. 
— 2 dis-8&-20r.. n. ſ. [from difſeize.] 


He that diſpoſſeſſes another. | 


diſembler, in old French.] 

1 To hide under falfe appearance ; 
ceal; to pretend that not to be which 
really is. + a 


touching her faith, as ſhe could not change, ſo ſhe 
would not di//emble it. a 
2. To pretend that to be which 18s not. 
is not the true ſignification. 


Your ſon Lucentio - 
Doch love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 


This 


In vain on the diene mother's tongue 
Had cunning art aud fly perſuaſion hung; 
And real care in vain, and native love, 
Ia the true parent's panting breaſt had ſtrove. 
| | Prior. 
7 DissE'MBLE, dis-s&m'bl, v. . 
1, To play the hypocrite; to uſe falfe pro- 
 feſhons; to wheedle. | | 
Ye diſſembled in your hearts when ye ſent me 
unto the Lord your God, ſaying, Pray for us. 
| Feremiab, xlii. 20. 
I would. dime with my nature, where 
My fortunes, and my friends, at Rake, requir'd 
I ſhould do ſo in honour. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
Thy function too will varniſh o'er our arts, 
And ſanctify difſcmbling. Rowe's Amb. Stepm. 


forming. 

chat am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſembling nature, | 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd. Sbaleſp. Richard III. 


we ut diſpoſition. 
ou doſt wrong me, thou dener, thou. 
| wy Sbaleſp. 
The French king, in the buſineſs of peace, was 
the greater difſembler of the two. Bac.. Hen 


baſeand a difſemb/cr, ſhall evermore hang under the 
wheel, : | Ratergb. 
The queen, with rage inflam'd, 
Thusgreets him: Thou Ambler, wouldſt thou fly 
Out of my arms by ſtealth ?' Denham. 
Men will truſt no farther than they judge a per- 
for ſincerity fit to be truſted: a difcovered dife 
can achieve nothing great and conſiderable. 
| Fn | * South, 
ad v. 


Diss M-LIN Gt y. Em'- ; 
(from digs 5 wit Gm 
ſpoken; or tallely reported of the equity 


dana king, 


cally. 


of the bar- 
Hulle. 


- 4 . 


An unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his land, 


Comvell. 


5, DISSE'MBLE, dls-sem'bl, v. a. [difimulo, | 
Lat. ſemblance, diſſemblance, and probably | 


; to con- 


„ 


She anſwered, that her ſoul was God's; and | 


» 
* 


Hayward: | 


Or both & csi deeply their affections. Shakeſp. |. 


. Shakeſpeare uſes it for fraudulent 3 unper- | - 


DissxusLER, dls-sem“-blür. . . from di- 
ſemble.) An hypocrite; a man who conceals | 


. 


ry VII. 
Such an one, whofe virtue forbiddeth him to be 


3 With diſſimulation; hy- 
wien al have been either d/:orblingly | 


TSS. 


DIS 

2 DISSE'MINATE, dis-s&m/-I-nit. v. a. 
[diſſemino, Lat.] To ſcatter as ſeed; to ſow; 

to ſpread every way. 
Ill uſes are made of it many times in ſtirriog up 
ſeditions, rebellions, in di ſeminating of hereſies, and 
infuſing of prejudices. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
There is a nearly uniform and conſtant fire or 


, 8 n diſſeiſer, Fr.“ N , 

DISSE IZE, dis SE 8.4 f heat di/eminated throughout the body of the earth. 
" 0 dipole ; todeprive, It is commoniy 45 , ; A Woodward. 
of a le n Ihe Jews are indeed diſſiminated through all the 
He be ini rike yd trading parts of the world. Adviſers Spectator. 
The knight his : — Pe 905 Fairy Duern. | By firmneſs of mind, and freedom of ſpeech, 
in -3 RT — —— beider nis an- _ goſpel was diſſeminated at firſt, and muſt ſtill 
* . which his family had been di-. 1 an 
—_— an additional eſtate, never before in the D1isSEMINA'TION,, dis-s*m/41-n”-shan. 2. / 
7 fon of his anceſtors, he could not be ſaid to [diſſeminatio, Lat.] The act of ſcattering like 

— lineal ſucceſſion. Locke. | feed ; the act of ſowing or ſpreading. 


beginning of errour, yet we are almoſt loſt in its 


difſemination, whoſe ways are boundleſs, and confeſs 
no circumſcription. Brown.. 


Diss MIVA“ TOR, dis-s&m/-I-ni-tar. u. ſ. [diſ- 
ſeminator, Lat.] He that ſcatters; a ſcat- 
terer; a ſower; a ſpreader. „ 

Men, vehemently thirſting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the diſſeminators 
of novel doctrines. Decay of Piety, 


* 
D 
Lat.] Diſagreement; ſtrife; diſcord; con- 
tention ; difference; quarrel ; breach of 
unions | 

Friend now, faſt ſworn, 


Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, whoſe ex- 


ercile, 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as twere, in love 


On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. 
Now join your hands, and with your hands your 

| hearts, 
That no % en hinder government. Shateſp. 
He appealed the di ſenſion then ariſing about re- 


gion, 4. 
Grown 


In wealth and multitude, factious they grow; 
But firſt among the prieſts diſſenſion ſprings. Milt. 
Debates, 4:;/en/ions, uproars are thy joy; 


Dryden. 
Diss Xxstous, dls-sén“-shäs. adj. [from di/- 


factious; contentious. 


in the commonwealth a factious head. 

Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am ſtern? They love his grace but lightly, 
That fill his cars with ſuch 4/cnſcous- rumours, 

Shateſp. 
- You diſſenſtous rogues, 
That rubbing the poor 1tch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus, 


To DISSE/NT, dis-scnt”. vv. n. Idiſſentio, Lat.] 


trary manner. 
Let me not be 
lick of what is beſt, by any moroſe or perverſe 
difſentings. -, King Charles. 
What cruelty of heathens has not been match- 
ed by the inhumanity of d/enting Chriſtians ?. 


There are many. opinions in which multitudes 


as ourſalves. 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 


We ſee a general agreement in the ſecret opi- | 


nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 


ful, whatever d/ſenteth from it, but that moſt 
which doth fartheſt itt. 


%, 


3. To differ from the eſtabliſned church. 


3 


Though now at the greateſt diſtance from the | 


ISSE'NSION, dls-s6n'-shtn. u. ſ. [difſenfio, | 


Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, | 


] 
Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


Provok'd without offence, and praQiis'd to deſtroy. | 


| ſenſion.} Diſpoſed to diſcord ; . 
Either in religion they have a diſſen ſious head, or | 


Aſcham's School mafler. f 


1. To difagree in opinion; to think in a con- 


any occaſion to defraud the pub- 
of men diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe | 
Addiſon. | 


the religion which is true, and to ſhun, as hurt- 


” » Hooker. | 


DIS 


How will & enting brethren reliſh ? 

What will malignants ſay ? Hudibres. 
D1ssE'xT, dis-sEnt”. a. £ [from the verb.) 
I. Diſagreement ; difference of opinion ; de- 
dlaration of difference of opinion. ; 

In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are grounds 
to ſuſpect that there is proof as conſiderable to 
be produced on the contrary ſide ; there ſuſpenſe 
or diſſent are voluntary actions.  " Locke. 

What could be the reaſon of this general diſent 
from the notion of the reſurrection, ſeeing that 
almoſt all of them did believe the immortality of 
the ſoul ? | | Bentley's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety of nature; oppoſite quality. 
Nat in uſe. | 
The diſſent; of the menſtrual or ſtrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the dient 
of the metals. Therefore where the menſtrua 
are the ſame, and yet the incorporation followeth 
not, the diſſent is in the metals. Bacon. 
D188E NTA NEOus, dIs-sen-ta-nyüs. 4d). [from 
diſſent.] Diſagreeable; inconſiſtent; con- 
trary. | 
Diss x TER, dls-sén-tur. u. ſ. [from difent | 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his diſ- 
agreement, from an opinion, 

They will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſſigning 
of reaſons. | | Locke. 

2. One who, for whatever reaſons, refuſes 
the communion of the Engliſh church. 
DissxRTA“TIOx, dls-sér-tà“-shün. 2. / [difſer- 
tatio, Lat.] A diſcourſe; a diſquiſition; 

Plutarch, in his diſſertation upon the Poets, quotes 
an inſtance of Homer's judgment in cloſing a ludi- 
crous ſcene with decency and inſtruction. 
| Breome on the Odyſſey. 
To Di88E/RveE, dls-gErv';, . a. [dis and ſerve.] 
To do injury to; to miſchief ;- to damage; 
to hurt; to harm. | 
| . Having never done the king the leaſt ſervice, 
he took the firſt opportunity to diſſrve him, and. 
engaged againſt him from the beginning of the 
rebellion.. | Clarendon, 

Deſires of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote or diſſerve our intereſts in another. 

| Rogers. 

D1ssE'Rvict,, dis-sEr'-vis. u. /. [dis and ſer- 
vice.] Injury; miſchief; ill turn. 

We ſhall rather perform good offices unto truth, 


than any diſervice unto. relaters who have well 
deſerved. | Brown. 


Great ſickneſſes make a ſenſible alteration, but 
ſmaller indiſpoſitions do a proportionable di/er- 
vice. Collier. 


N 


P 


] 


| Disst'rviceaBLE, dls-86r'-vi-8AbL adj. from 


| TR] Inurious ; miſchievous ; hurt- - 
als 7 >. 
D1s$E/RVICEABLENESS, dls-$6r'-vi-sabl-nls. 
n. /. (from diſſerviceable.] Injury; harm; 
hurt; miſchief; damage. | 
All ation being for ſome end, and not the end 
itſelf, its aptneſs to be commanded or forbidden 
muſt be founded upon its ſerviceableneſs or diſſer- 


> wiceableneſs to ſome end. Norris. 
To Diss EHT TLE, dls-sCt'l; v. a. I dis and ſettie. 
To unſettle; to unſix. — . 


Te Disse v Ex, dis-s&v-dr. v. a. {dis and ſever. . 
Decay of Piety. 


In this word the particle dis makes no 
chapge in the ſignification, and therefore 
the word, though fupported by great au- 
thorities, ought to be ejected from our 
language.] To part in two; to break 3 
to divide; to ſunder; to ſeparate; to diſ- 


unite. - | | . 
ſo diſſevered the company, 


ö 


Shortly had the ſtorm 


— 


never met again, but were ſwallow- - 
> Sidney. 
Ihe 


a 


— 


which the day before had tarried together, tha. 
moſt of them 
ed up. 
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DIS 
The Aver of fleets hath been the over- 
throw ater actions. Raleigh, 
All downright rains diſzver the violence of out- 
rageous winds, and level the mountainous billows. 
| ＋ N , * 4 Raleigh. 
4 Diver your united ſtrengths, 
And part your mingled colours once again. Sh. 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſevor 
From the fair , for ever and for ever. Pope. 
D1's810Ex CE, dis'-s{-dins. u. /. (difideo, Lat.] 
Diſcord; diſagreement. Did 
D1881'L1ENCE, dis-811'-yEns. #. / [(difilio, Lat. 
The act of ſtarting aſunder. ' 


D1881'L1tENT, dis-8ll'-yent. adj. [diffiliens, Lat.] 


Starting aſunder; burſting in two. » 
D1881L1'T10N, dis-sfl-ish'-an. n. /. Ldiſſilio, 
Lat.] The act of burſting in two; the act 
of ſtarting different ways. | 

The air 
the diſilition of that air was great. . 

. f Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
D1881/M1LAR, dlis-s[m'-I-Hr. adj. [dis and ſimi- 
lar.) Unlike; heterogeneous. 2 

Simple oil is reduced into difimilar parts, and 
yields a ſweet oil, very differing from ſallet oil. 
> Ty . Boyle.. 

The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, 
I call ſimple, homogeneal, and ſimilar; and that, 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 

I call compaund, heterogeneal, and difjimilar. 

EV © 1 | Newton. 

” Tf the fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of heteroge- 

neous particles, we cannot conceive how thoſe 

#&/imilar parts can have a like ſituation. 

D18811M1LA'RITY,dis-8im-i-lAr-i-ty. ./. [from 
diffimilar.] Unlikeneſs; diſſimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy in 
this life, Whenever the attractions of ſenſe ceaſe, 
the acquired principles of diſimilarity muſt repel 
theſe beings from their centre: ſo that the prin- 
ciple of reunion, being ſet free by death, muſt drive 


theſe beings towards God their centre; and the | 


principle of di/imilarity, forcing him to repel them 
with infinite violence from him, muſt make them 
infinitely miſerable. | Cheyne. 
D1881M1'LITUDE, dis-glm-mil' -i-tad, 2. / 
laß militudo, Lat.) Unlikeneſs; want of 
reſemblance. | 
© 'Thereupon grew marvellous di/imilitudes, and 
by reaſon thereof jealouſies, heartburnings, jars, 
and diſcords. Hooker. 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumſtances, did frame his people unto any utter 
difſimilitude, either with Egyptians, or any other 
nation, 1 | 
The &//imilitud? between the Divinity and ima- 


ges, ſhews that images axe not a ſuitable means | © 


- whereby to worſhip God, + 
As humane ſociety is founded in the ſimilitude 


| of ſome things, ſo it is promoted by ſome certain * 1 wa 
c D1's80LUBLE, dls-sô-lübl. adj. [difſolubilis, 
Y 


Yo. children to parents, that they may, upon finding 


n Grew.” 
Momen are curious obſervers of the likeneſs of 


uiſimilitude, ha ve the pleaſure of hinting unchaſ- 

DregtMULA'T1ION, dis-sim-0-H'-shfin, 2. / 

[deftmulatic, Lat.] The act of diſſembling ; 

hypocriſy; fTallacious - appearance ; falſe 
pPretenſionss. wh | 2 

Difſimulation is hut a faint kind of policy; for it 

aſketh a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart, to know 


when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 


Hle added not; and Satan, bowing 1 | 


q 


+ His grey difſimulation, difappear'd d | 


Into thin air diffus“ d. WM. 
Diſſimulation may be taken for a bare conceal- 
ment of one's mind; in which ſenſe we commonly 
ſay, that it is prudence to difſemþle injuries. South. 


*- Dr81P ABLE, dis'-s3Þ-pabl. adj. [from 2. 
15 pate. ] Eafily ſcattered; liable to difperfion. {| 


| + Theheatof thoſe plants is very dyipable,which 


* I 


©, 


1. 5 


N 


ving much room to receive motion, 


Bentley. | Hale's Orivia of Mankind. 


Hooker. \ 


Stlling fleets} ture of the tongue, act not upon the taſte. 


Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. | 


DIS 


under he earth is contained and heldin; but when | 


it cometh to the air it exhaleth, 
| Bacon Natural . 
The parts of plants are very tender, as conſiſt- 


ing of corpuſcles which are extremely ſmall and 
light, and therefore the more eaſily diſſipable. 
Woodwward's Natural Hiftory, 
To DI'SSIPATE, dis'-sy-pat. v. a. [diffpatus, 
. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe. 
| The heat at length grows ſo great, that it again 


brought. Woodward. 
It is covered with ſxin and hair, to quench and 


| diſſipate 'the force of any ſtroke, and retard the 


edge of any weapon. Ray. 
The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the d/ipated ſtorm. Thomſon. 
2. ay RT the Jon. RS 
s flavery to his paſſions a life irre- 
gular and diſſipated. 2 Savage = Life. 
3. To ſpend a fortune. e 
| The wherry that contains 
London, * 


Of Ziſſipated wealth the poor remains. 
Diss ira riox, dis-6y-pi'-shin. . /. [difipa- 
tio, Lat.] | | 

| 1. The act of diſperſion. 

| The effects of heat are moſt advanced when it 

worketh upon a body without loſs or diſſipation of 

the matter. Bacon. 
Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in 

whoſe time the famous diſipation of mankind, and 

diſtinction of languages, happened. 


ö 


2. The ſtate of being diſperſed. . 6 
; | (> Now | 
Foul patio follow d, and forc'd rout. Milton. 

Where the earth contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually ſteaming ont of the | 
earth be preſerved, its di/ipation prevented, and 


—_ 


the cold kept off by ſome building, this alone is 


ordinarily ſufficient to raiſe up the nitre. 
| Woodward. 
3. Scattered attention. 


I have begun two or three letters to you by | 


_ ſnatches, and been prevented from finiſhing them 
by a thouſand avocations and difſipations. Swift. 
To Di880'C1ATE, dis-80'-shat. v. a. [difſocic, 
Lat.] To ſeparate ; to diſunite ; to part. 
| In the diſſociating action, even of the gentleſt 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vaniſh ſome 
active and fugitive particles, whoſe preſence was 
requiſite to contain the concrete under ſuch a de- 
terminate form. Boyle. 
Dis80'LVABLE, diz-zY-vabl. adj. [from dif 
ſolve.} Capable of diffolution ; liable to be 
melted. hips 
Such things as are not A ſelvable by the moiſ- 


Newton. 


Lat.] Capable of ſeparation ;: having one 
part ſeparable from another by heat or 
| moiſture, | | 

Nodules, 
being hard and not ſo diſoluble, are left behind. 

5 pee Woodwerd's Natural Hiſtory. | 
D1880LVBYVLI1TY, , 4is-601-16-bll/-i-tf. 2. . 

[from 4i/o/uble.] Liableneſs to ſuffer a diſ- 
union of parts by heat or moiſture ; capa- 

city of being diffolved. | * 
} Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of 


alteration, or corruption, from the diſſolubility of 


endued with contrary and deſtructive qualities 
each to other. Hale Origin of Mankind, 


To DISSO'LVE, diz-z&lv., v. a. [diffolvo, Lat.] 


1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by dif- | 


_ uniting the parks with heat or moiſture ; 
to melt; to liquefy. | * a 


3. To looſe; to break the ties of . 


_ diſſipates and bears off thoſe corpuſcles which it | 


2. To fink away ; to fall to nothing. 


repoſed in cliffs amongſt the earth, { 


F 


their paxts, and the coalition of ſeveral particles] 
1 


i "Fin ; i 
Who him diſarmed, &ſolute, dilmay'd, 


DIS 


The whole terreſtrial globe was 
Pieces, and diſſolved, at the deluge, 2 
2. To break; to diſunite in any man 
Seeing then that all theſe thin = 


ſh | 
what manner of perſons ought = NN Mau, 


Pet. 1. 1 


** 4 hing. 
Down fell the duke, his joints 41 Jus. 
Blind wn the light, and kacken dead warts 
- , 
Witneſs theſe ancient empires of the 0 * 
In height of all their flow ing wealth diſſolv'd. 1, 
The commons live, by no diviſions A 
But the great monarch's death diſſulves the 
vernment, |, 7 2 
4. To ſeparate perſons united: as, to 405 
a league. I 
She and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can diſlve us. $64 
5+ To break up aſſemblies. ; 
By the king's authority alone, and by his w;;.. 
parliaments are aſſembled ; and by him along tl 
are prorogued and d:ſolued, but each houſe — 


Fr ned dae 


— 
ES Ser 


adjourn itſelf. Bacon ts Ville, Dr's 

6. To ſolve; to clear. 3 4 

| And I have heard of thee, that thou canſt mt, a 
interpretations and diſſobve doubts. Dar, v. 14, 

7. To break an enchantment. ſh 

Highly it concerns his glory now " 

| To fruſtrate and difſolve the magick ſpells, Ms th 

8. To be relaxed by pleaſure, 

Angels diſlv'd in hallelujahs lie. Dride, Dis 

To D1s80'LvE, diz-zolv', wv. u. L 

r. To be melted; to be liquefied. * 

All putrefaction, if it difolve not in rareſa&in, 4. 

| will in the end iſſue into plants or living creatures 3. 

bred of putrefaction. 
As wax diſſolves, as ice begins to run « 


| And trickle into drops before the ſun, 
So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. 
Addiſon's (ul, 


If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
For I am almoſt ready to diſſolve, 
Hearing of this. Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
3. To melt away in pleaſures. 
D1s80/LvENT, diz-20l-vent. adj. [from df 
ſolve.) Having the power of diſſolving or 
melting. ; 
In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, 
moiſtened with the ſpittle, is firſt chewed, then 
& ſvallowed into the ſtomach, where, being mingled 
with diſolvent juices, it is concocted, macerated, 
and reduced into a chylc. Ka. 
DissoLVRE NT, dlz-zöôl“vènt. u. ſ. {from the 
adjective.] That which has the power of 
diſuniting the parts of any thing. 
Spittle is a great diſſolvent, and there is à gret 
quantity of it in the ſtomach, being ſwallowed 
conſtantly. _— 
D1880'LveR, diz-z6V-var. 1. J. [from diſore.) 
That which has the power of diffolving. 
Fire, and the more ſubtle diſſolver, putreſaction, 
by dividing the particles of ſubſtances, turn then 
black Ar 


| but act. 
Hot mineral waters are the beſt * 4 
phlegm. Ar 0 


Drss0/Lv1BLE, dlz-20l“-vlbl. adj. (from 41 0 
ſolve. It is commonly written 4% 
but leſs properly.} Liable to pe by du- 
ſolution. mw 115 

Man, that is even upon the intrinſick co % 
tution of his nature dſolvible, muſt, by being 
an eternal duration, continue immortal. @ 

Fl Halt; Origin of Malia. 

DISSOLUTE, dls'-s6-1fit. adj. [diſcs 
Lat.] Looſe; wanton ; unreſtrained; 

_ ſolved in pleaſures; luxurious debauchec- 
OE: A giant huge and 
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I T have heard of aucttovies diſolued in ſauce, 
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2: Remoteneſs in time either paſt or future. 
We have as much affurance of theſe things, a 


things future and at a di//ance are capable of. 1 
: 


| | * Tillatſon. K 
Too judge right of bleſſings prayed for, and yet 
at a d fance, we mult be able to know things fu- 

ture. | 8 Smalridge. ; 

3. Ideal disjunction; mental ſeparation. 


Ihe qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 


things themſelves, fo united and blended, that 
there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them. 
; Locke. 

9. Reſpect; diſtant behaviour, 


| 1 hope your modeſty -  _ 
- Will know what diſlance to the crown is due. 


* 


a - Dryden. 
Tis by reſpect and an, that authority is 
| | upheld. Atterbury. 


If a man makes me keep my diſiance, the com- 
fort is, he keeps his at the ſame time. Swift. 


0. Retraction of kindneſs ; reſerve ; aliena- 


tion, 
On the part of heav'n, 
| Now alienated, difance and diſtaſte, * 
Anger, and juſt rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 
Milton. 


To Dr'sTANCE, dis'-tans. v. a. [from the | 


noun. ] 


1. To place remotely; to throw off from 


the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
Juick light, or white, which appears to be on the 

ſide neareſt to us, a: id the black by conſequence 

diftances the object. Dryden t Dufreſnoy. 


2+ To leave behind at a race the length of a 


diſtance ; to conquer in a race with great 
ſuperiority. | 
Each daring lover, with advent'rous pace, 
Purſued his wiſhes, in the dang'rous race; 
Like the ſwift hind the bounding damſel flies, 
Strains to the goal; the diffanc'd lover dies. Gay. 
Dr's TAN r, dis'-tant..adj. Ldiſtans, Lat.] | 
1, Remote in place; not near. 
| This heav'n which we behold 
Diſtant ſo high. oh ; Milton, 
. 1 


Though dan from the worlds between. Milton. 

The wond'rous rock the Parian marble ſhone, 

And ſeem'd to * light of ſolid tone, Pope. 

Narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by read- 

ing hiſtories of paſt ages, and of nations and 
countries diſlant from our on. 

Waits's Improvement of the Mind. 


Ch 4 
— 


The ſens will diſcover things near us with | 


ſufficient exadtneſs, and things di/ant alſo, ſo far 
as they relate to our neceſſary uſe. 


Watts Logick, 


a a. Remote in time either paſt or future. 


3. Remote to a certain degree: as, ten years, 
ten miles, diſtant. | 
4. Reſerved ; ſhy. v4 N 


5. Remote in nature; not allied. 
What beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom 


* 


can reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, to a 


5 practice ſo widely Ant from it ? 


* 6. Not obvious; not plain. 


- DisT4'sTE, dis-ta'st, ne /e {dis and taſte.) EA | 
diſguſt. 


Gov. of the Tongue, 


It was one of the firſt diſtinctions of a well-bred 
man to expreſs every thing obſcene in modeſt 
terms and d//ant phraſes ; while the elown cloth- 
ed thoſe ideas in plain homely terms that are the 
moſt obvious and natural. Addiſon's Spectator. 


x. Averſion of the palate ; difreliſh;; 
ile gives the reaſon of the diſtaſte of ſatiety, 


5 F and of the pleaſure in novelty in meats and drinks. 


. Dillike ; uneafneſs. 


v7 


, 
= 
& 
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Bacon Nut. Hiſtory. 


Proſperity is not without many fears N e 
and adverſity is not without comforts and hopes. 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


4 : . 1 . n b : — 
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{ 2+ To diſlike ; to loath. 


A. Tovex; to exaſperate; to ſour. 


4. Bad conſtitution of the mind; 


* 


518 


3. Anger; alienation of affection. 1 


Julius Cæſar was by acclamation termed king, 
to try how the people would take it: the people 
ſhewed great murmur and diſlaſte at it. 
Bacon's Apophthog ms. 
The king having taſted of the envy of the peo- 
ple, for his impriſonment of Edward Plantage- 
net, was doubtful to heap up any more diſtaftes 
of that kind by the impriſonment of De la Pole 
alſo. Bacen's Henry VII. 
On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, diſtance and dfafte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke. Milton's Par. Loſt . 
With ſtern diſiaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
To DisTaA'sTE, dls-ta'st. v. a. [from the 
noun.]  ' | 


1. To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs, or 
difreliſh. ; | 
Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 
Which at the firſt are ſcarce found to diſfaſte, 
But, with a little act upon the blood, : 
Burn Kke the mines of ſulphur. Sbaleſp. Othello. 


I' d have it come to queſtion; +: 
If he hafte it, let him to my ſiſter. 
Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Jam unwilling to believe that he doth it with 
a deſign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words 
to make others wr them. Stilling fleet. 
3. To offend ; to diſguſt. ; 
He thought it no policy to diſtaſte the Engliſh 
or Iriſh by a courſe of reformation, but ſought to 
pleaſe them. / Davies.. 


7 


, 


_ The whiſtling of the winds is better muſick to 

contented minds, than the opera to the ſpleenful, 

ambitious, diſeaſed, di//afted, and diſtracted fouls, - 
| Pope. 


| Dr8TA'STEPUL, dls- tà'st-fù l. adj. 22 and 


full.] 


What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to 
another is odious and del. 
2. Offenſive 3 unpleaſing. 

The viſitation, though ſomewhat diiaſieful to 

the Iriſh lords, was ſweet and welcome to the 
common people. Davies. 
None but a fool diffefieful truth will tell; | 
So it be new and pleale, tis full as well. Dryden. 

Diftafleful humours, and whatever elſe may 
render the converſation of men grievous and un- 


. Nauſeous to the palate; diſguſting, 


Glanv. Stepſes. ' 


—_ 


eaſy to one anothes, are forbidden in the New | 
Teſtament. Ae . Tillotſon. 
3. Malignant; malevolent. ir 
Aſter diſtaſteful looks, 


With certain half-caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence, Shakeſpþ. Timon, 


The ground might be the diffafteful averſeneſs 
of the Chriſtzan from the Jew. Brown. 


DisTE'MPER, dis-tem'-par..n. ſ. [dis and 
- temper.) - 1 | I. 


1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts; 
want of a due temper of ingredients, 


2+ A diſeaſe; a malady; the peccant pre- 
dominance of ſome humour ; properly a 
Night illneſs; indiſpofition. | 
- They heighten diftempers to diſeaſes. Sucking, 
It argues ſickneſs and diſſemper in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when a man is continually - 
turning and toſſing. | South, 
3. Want of due temperature. | 
It was a reaſonable conjecture, that thoſe coun- 
tries which were ſituated directly under the tro- 
pick, were of a ditemper uninhabitable. 
| | | ; Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


| 


5 


eons 


| .\ nance of any paſhon or appetite, 
; Ry gt BE 


. 


DIS 


If little faults, proceeding on 4;7 
Shall not be wink dat, how ale 2 
At capital crimes ? Shakes. 2 
5. Want of due balance between contra," 
The true temper of empire is a thir, es 
hard to keep; for both temper and — 100 
ſiſt of contraries. "Ol 
6. III humour of mind; depravit 
nation. 

I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks which s 
men's diflempers formerly ſtudied to kind * 
parliament. 2 

7. Tumultuous diſorder. 

Still as you riſe, the ſtate, exalted 

Finds no diſlemper while tis Chang” 


Bac, 
7 of ach. 


Ls 
*% 


King Co, its, 


too, 
d by Jou. 


2 | 77 1 
8. Diſorder; uneaſineſs. _ 


There is a ſickneſs, 
Which puts ſome of us in diftemper * but 
cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shale, Winter 720 
To DisTE'MPER, dls-tem'-pur. 4 
temper. | | 
1. To diſeaſe. 
| Young ſon, it argues a diflemper'd head, 
8o ſoon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. 


2 Shakeſp. Remes and 1 
2. To diſorder. * 


D. 4. (din ud 


| In madneſs, 
Being full of ſupper and diſtemp'r ing draughtz, 
Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come 
To ſtart my guilt ? 340. 
Boyle Hiſtory of Fd, 
3. To diſturb; to fill with e to 
ruffle. | 
Thou ſee'ſt me much 4di/emper'd in my mint, 
Pull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be bad. 
| Drais, 
4. To deprive of temper or moderation, 
Diftemper'd zeal, fedition, canker'd hate, 
No more ſhall vex the church and tear the fi, 
Drica, 
They will have admirers among e and 
be equally celebrated by thoſe whoſe minds wil 
not be difempered by intereſt, paſſion, or partialits, 
| Adlliſon's Freeluidu. 
5. To make diſaffected, or malignant. 
Once more to-day well met, dift-mper'd lords; 
The king by me requeſts your preſence 7 
bath. 
D1sTE MPERATE, dis-tem'-p5-rit. adj. (4: 
and temperate.) Immoderate. 
| Aquinas objecteth the diftemperate heat, which 
| he ſuppoſeth to be in all places directly under tht 
| ſun. Raleigh's biſtry, 
DisTE/MPERATURE, dis-tem'-pe-ra-tir, a. 
[from diffemperate.] © 
1. Intemperateneſs ; exceſs of heat or cold, 
or other qualities. | 
Through this diffemperature we ſce 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary-hcaded froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Shak}. 
They were conſumed by the diſcommodues 
ol the country, and the difemperature of the = : 
: | Abb. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs; outrageouſnels. 
3. Perturbation of the mind. 
Thy earlineſs doth me aſſure 
Thou art uprous'd'by ſome diftemperature. Shak, 
4. Confuſion; commixture of contrarictics3 
loſs of regularity. 
| At your birth 2 
Our grandame earth, with this d;/emperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. - Sbakeſp. Henry N. 
Lell how the world fell into this diſeaſe, 4 
And how ſo great diflemperature did grow; De 
To DISTE ND, dls-tind'. v. 4. Lied. 
Lat.] To ftretch out in breadtn. E 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven for'e, f 
well as irregular forms; and the contra) faul, 


ol lo diftended ironts, is as unſceml j. * 


* 


. 


DIS 


S | clouds « 
, Thos all day Ton 89 Thomſen. 


their geni 


OE As- tent. part. paſſ. [diftentus, | 3+ To draw by diſtillation ; to 


Not uſed, | 
2 _ were new driven and diſtent 
Into great ingots and to tos. ſquare, 
. be mo 1 
Some in round plates withouten 49749 TY 
7 he 
Nr, dls-ttnt'. n./. [from diſſend.] The 
* through which 8 is ſpread; 
th. Not much in uſe. N 
1 — arches are the gracefulleſt, which , keep- 
ing preciſely the ſame height, ſhall yet be diſtend- 
| fourteenth part longer; which addition of 


ed one 
- will confer much to their beauty, _ ng 


but little from their ſtrength. —Wotto 
— dle-ten-ahän. n. /. [diſlentio, 


* act of ſtretching ; ſtate of things 


. diflention of the bowels are ſigns of a 
bad digeſtion in the inteſtines ; for in dead ani- 
mals, when there is no digeſtion at all, the diſen- 
tion is in the greateſt extremity. Arbutbnat. 
1. Breadth ; ſpace occupied by the thing 
diſtended, ; | 
3. The a& of ſeparating one part from an- 
other ; divarication- . — |: 
Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 
ention. Wotton's Architeture. 
To DisTHRO'NIZE, dis-thro'-niz. v. a. [dis 
and throne.) To dethrone; to depoſe 
from ſovereignty. Not uſed. 
By his death he it recovered; 
Byt Peridure and Vigent him difibronized. 
| N Fairy Queen. 
Dis rich, dls-tike. n. ſ. [diftichon, Lat.] A 
couplet; a couple of lines; an epigram 
conſiſting only of two verſes. 
be French compare anagrams, by themſelves, 
to gems; but when they are caſt — Warri or 
igram, to gems enchaſed in enamellc : 
* Camden Remains, 
The bard, whoſe 4;/tich all commend, 
In power, a ſervant ; out of power, à friend. Pope, 
7 DISTTL, dis-tiV. v. 2. [diftillo, Lat.] 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. 
ln vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain; 
Soft ſhow*rs difi/Pd, and ſuns grew warm, in vain. 
' Pope. 
Cryſtal drops from min'ral roofs diffil, Pope. 
2. To flow gently and ſilently. | 


The Euphrates 4 Htilletb out of the mountains of | 


Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perſia. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. | 


DIS 
And that, 4% r by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe up artificial che — 14 a 
e 
force of fire. 


The liquid difilled from benzoin is ſubject to 
frequent viciſſitudes of fluidity and firmneſs. 


4. To diſſolve or melt. 
Swords by the lightning's ſubtle force diſtill d, 
And the cold ſheath with running metal fill'd. 
Addiſon. 
Di1sT1LLA'T10N, dls-til-IY'-shan. 2. /. [diftil- 
latio, Lat.] | 
1. The act of dropping, or falling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 
3. That which falls in drops. 
4. The act of diſtilling by fire. 
Water by frequent diftillations changes into 
fixed earth. Newton, 
The ſerum of the blood, by a ſtrong diftillation, 
affords a ſpirit, or volatile alkaline ſalt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an earth. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
5+ The ſubſtance drawn by the ſtill, 
I ſuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to be 
ſtopt in, like a ſtrong diſtillation, with cloaths. 
Shakeſp. 


d://il.) Belonging to diſtillation ; uſed in 
diſtillation. 

Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 
ſulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more ſub- 
tile nature, extremely little, and not viſible, may 
eſcape at the junctures of the &i/latory veſſels. 

Boyle. 

DisT1'LLER, dls-til'-lar, 2. /. [from diſtil.] 

1. One who practiſes the art or trade of diſ- 
tilling. 

I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent il- 
ler of it. Boyle. 

*2, One who makes and ſells peraicious and 
inflammatory ſpirits. | 
DisT!'LMENT, dis-til'-mEnt. 2. /. {from di/- 
#il.] That which is drawn by diſtillation 
that which drops. A word formerly uſed, 
but now obſolete. 

Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 

And in the porches of mine cars did pour | 
The leperous diſilment. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


DISTINCT, dis-tinkt'. adj. Ldiſtinttus, Lat.] 


1. e e not the ſame in number or in 
kind. 

Bellarmin ſaith, it is idolatry to give the ſame 

worſhip to an image which is due to God: Vaſ- 


3. To uſe a ſtill; to practiſe the act of diſtil- 
lation. 


| Have I not been 
Thy pupil long ? 
To make perfumes, difil, preſerve ? - 
70 | Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
70 Dis TL, dis-tiV. v. a. ik 
1. To let fall in 


down. 
They pour down rain, according to the va 

thereof, which the clouds de op and diftil — 
man abundantly. 0 o. 
l The dew, which on the tender 

The evening had 4% d, 
To pure roſe- water turned was, 

f The ſhades with ſweets that fill'd. 


From his fair head it 
their ſweets. Prior. 
s vaulted, and aifil, freſh water from 
every part of it, which fell 
firſt droppings of a ſhower. 
. To force by fire through the 
fire: as, difilled ſpiri 

a There hangs a vap'rous drop, profound ; 
X March it ere it comes to ground; 
Vor. I. N Mv. > 


- 


 Perfurnes 
The 


veſſels of diſ- 


ba , 
* 


Haſt thou not learn'd me how | 


drops; to drop any thing | 


Drayten's Cynthia. | 


upon us as faſt as the | 
Add ſon on Italy. | 


3 to exalt, ſeparate, or purify by | 
ts» , 


therefore, ifa man would avoid idolatry, he muſt 
give none at all. _ Stilling fleet. 
Fatherhood and property are &fin# titles, and 
began preſently, upon Adam's death, to be in 
diſti net perſons. EO | Locke. 
2. . ſeparate; being apart, not con- 
unct. | 
| a The intention was, that the two armies, which 
marched out together, ſhould afterwards be dif- 
tine. a Clarendon, 
Men have immortal ſpirits, capable of a plea- 
ſure and happineſs di/ftin# from that of our bodies. 
U _ Tillotſon; 
3. Clear; unconfuſed, 
| LS, Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to ſee from thence d/fin? 


Each thing on earth. Milton. 
4. Spotted; variegated, ' 
7 | Peers fell - 
His arrows from the foarfold-viſag'd four, 


Diftin® with eyes; and from the living wheels 
Dee alike with multitude of eyes. Milton. 
' 5+ Marked out; ſpecified. © * 

Dominion hold 
Over all living things that move on th* earth, 
Wherever thus created; for no place 
Is yet diftin& by name. — 


DisrTLLA TORX, dls-til'-I4-tar-y. adj. [from 


quez faith, it is idolatry to give diſtin worſhip: | 


DIS 
| DrsT!'xcT10N, dis-tink'-shin, u. /. Ldiſtindtio, 


Lat.} 1 
1. The act of diſcerning one as preferable 
to the other. 

In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shakeſp. 

2. Note of difference. 
3. Honourable note of ſuperiority: 
4. That by which one differs from another. 

This faculty of perception puts the diftin&ion 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior 
parts of matter. Locke. 

5. Difference regarded ; preference or ne- 
glect in compariſon with ſomething elſe. 

Maids, women, wives, without diſtinction fall; 
The ſweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 

all. 


Dryden. 


| 


6. Separatior. of complex notions. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſfinctian ſhould be rich in. Sal. Cymbeline, 
7. Diviſion into different parts. 

The diftin&ion- of tragedy into acts was not 
known; or, if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deliver- 
ed to us, that we cannot make it out. a 

Dryden on Dramatich Pecſy. 
8. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame, q 

The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, which 
by nature are divided, is the mother of all error ; 
to take away therefore that error, which con- 
fuſion breedeth, diſtinction is requiſite. Hooker . 

| Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limita- 
tions and diſlinctiont. Bacon's Holy War. 

This will puzzle all your logick and diftin&timns 

| to anſwer it. Denham's Sephy. 

From this diſinction of real and apparent good, 
ſome diſtinguiſh happineſs into two forts, real 
and imaginary. Norris. 

9. Diſcernment; judgment. 

in dis-tink'-tlv,. adj. [from 4i/- 
tinct. 

1. That which marks diſtinction or difference. 

For from the natal hour, &f#in&ive names, 

One common right the great and lowly claims. 


P oþe"s Odyſſey. 


2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh and dit- 


cern ; judicious, 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe 
it, and the more judicious and diſtincti ve heads de 
not reject it. | Brown. 

D1isTrYNxCcTIVELY, dis-tink'-tiv-ly. adv. [from 

diftindive.) Particularly z not confuſedly. 

I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
But not &/t;n&ively. Sbg. Othello. 

Mo Gs dis-tiakt-lj. adv. [from di/- 
tine, | 

1. Not confuſedly ; without the confuſion of 

one part with another. 


Py 


Milton, 


To make an echo that will report three, or four, 
or fivewords difinty, it is requiſite that the body 
percuſſing be a good diſtance off. q 

* Bacon Nat. Hif. 

On its ſides it was bounded pretty AH, 

but on its ends very confuſedly and indiſtinctly. 
Newton's Opticli. b 


2. Plainly ; clearly, 
The object I could firſt diftinly view, 


Was tall ſtreight trees, which on the waters flew. 


l nne 
my eyes, | parts of it diffiinly b 
a glimmering reflection that pla hai 
Ce ter of the wanker” . 
DisTi!/xcTxESs, dls-tinkt- nis. 2. , 
diſtinct.] 8 F WET 

1, Nice obſervation of the difference be- 
tween different things. : 
The membrances and humours of the eye are 
4B | pericly 


* 


'\ | | 1 


1 To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate; 


gui between proverbs, and thoſe polite ſpeeches 


D1sTYNGUISHED, ant, wag 
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perſectly pellucid, and void of colour, for the 
clearnc ſs, and for the diflinA4neſ7, of viſion. 
Ray on Creation, 
2. Such ſeparation of things as makes them 
eaſy to be ſeparately obſerved. 
To DISTIN GUISH, dis-ting'-gwish. V. As 
[diſtinguo, Lat.] | 
1. To note the diverſity of things. 

Rightly to diftinguiſh, is, by conceit of the mind, 
to ſever thingy, different in nature, and to diſcern 
wherein they differ, Hooker. 

2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour or preference. 

They difinguiſh my poems from thoſe of other 

men, and have made me their peculiar care. Dryd. 

Let us revolve that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where, ſafe from time, diſliaguiſb d actions lie. Pr. 

3. To divide by proper notes of diverſity. 

Moſes diftinguiſoes the cauſes of the flood into 
thoſe that belong to the. heavens, and thoſe that 
belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyſs. 


Burnet . Theory. 


4. To know one from another by any mark | 


or note of difference, 
So long 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diflinguiſs him from others, he did keep 
The deck. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe, 
Nor can we be diſtinguiſb d, by our faces, 
For man or maſter. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 
By our reaſon we are enabled to ding good 
from evil, as well as truth from falſehood. 
Watts's Logick. 
s. To diſcern critically ; to judge. 
| Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world's deceit ; | 
Nor more can you diſiingurſs of a man, 
Than of his outward ſhew! Shateſp. Rich. III. 


to make different from another. 

St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points 
of Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſel- 
dom fails to enlarge on the great and diſtinguiſh: 
doctrines of our holy — 1 
7. To make known or eminent. | 
To DisT1' NGU1$SH, dis-ting'-gwlsh. v. n. To 
make diſtinction; to find or ſhew the dif- 

ference. 
He would warily difinguiſs between the profit 
of the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 
Child's Diſcourſe on Trade. 
The readers muſt learn by all means to dia- 


which beautify converſation. Swift. 
D1isT1NGU1SHABLE,dis-ting'-gwish-Ebl. adj. 
[from diflinguifh. 
1. Capable of being diſtinguiſhed ; capable 


DIS 


g 

For ſins eommitted, with many aggravations of 
guilt, the furnace of wrath will be ſeven times 
hotter, and burn with a diſtiaguiſbed fury. Rogers. 

Never on man did heav'nly favour ſhine 
With rays ſo ſtrong, diſtinguiſb d, and divine. 

j Pope's Odyſſey. 
DisT!/NGUISHER, dis-ting'-gwish-ar, . J. 
[from diſtinguiſb.] 
I, A judicious obſerver ; one that accurately 
diſcerns one thing from another, 

If writers be juſt to the memory of Charles II. 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact 
knower of mankind, and a perfect diſtinguiſber of 

their talents. Dryden. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from another 
by proper marks of 1 
Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this d- 
tinguiſber of times, and viſible deity, the ſun. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
DisTYNGU1SHINGLY,dl(s-ting'-gwish-ing-ly. 
adv, [from diſtinguiſhing.) With diſtinc- 
tion ; with ſome mark of eminent prefe- 
rence. 
Some call me a Tory, becauſe the heads of that 


| Pope. 

DisT!/NGUISHMENT, dis-ting'-gwish-ment. 

n./. [from diſtinguiſh.) Diſtinction; obſerva- 
tion of difference, 

To make corrections upon the ſearchers re- 
ports, I conſidered whether any credit at. all were 
to be given to their diſinguiſpmenti. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
2 DISTORT, dls-ta'rt. v. a. [diffortus, Lat.] 


1, To writhe; to twiſt ; to deform by irre- 
gular motions. 
I ſee her taſte each nauſeous draught, 
And ſo ob"gingly am caught; | 
I bleſs the hand from whence they came, 
| Nor dare diſtort my face for ſhame. Swift. 
Now mortal pangs diſtort his lovely form. 


Smith, | 


2. To put out of the true direction or poſ- 
ture. 
: With fear and pain 
Diſtorted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 
Transform'd. Milton. 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do dark- 
en and diſfort the underſtandings of men. Tillotſ. 
3. To vreſt from the true meaning. 
Something muſt be diſferted beſide the intent 
of the divine inditer. Peacham on Poetry. 


DisTo/RT1ION, dis-ta'r-shfin, 2. /. Ldiſtortio, 
Lat.] Irregular motion by which the face 


is writhed, or the parts diſordered. 
By his diſfortiont he reveals his pains; 


of being known, or made known, by notes 
of diverſity, ET, 
lmpenitent, they left a race behind 
Like tothemſelves, difingui/bable ſcarce 


From Gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. Milton. 
The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to percep- | To DISTRA'CT, dis-trikt”. v. a. part. paſl. 


tion and deciſion, to choice and purſuit, or aver- 
* is diſlinguſſbable to us. Hal- Orig. of Mankind. 
nal Miribute duty, into-its principal and 
eminent parts, diſtinguiſhable as they relate to God, 
our neighbour, and ourſelves. Gov. of the Tongue. 
Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye diflinguiſbable from the ſolvent body. 
A ſimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, 


contains nothing but one uniform appearance, or | 


Conception in the mind, aud is not diſinguiſbable 
into different ideas. WE Locke. 
2. Worthy of note; worthy of regard. 

WW . endea vour 2 . ſhould ſeek 
me by the merit of ftinguiſbable, in- 
© Read of my ſeeking them. * Sui. 
rti- 
cipial adi. (from diſfinguiſb.] Eminent ; 
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Boyle. | 


ſolid and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who would 


be warmed and tr rted out of themſelves by 
the billowings and diftertions of enthuſiaſm. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 


diſtracted; anciently diſtraugbt; and ſome- 
times di/irad. | diſtraftus, Lat.] 
1. To pull different ways at once. 


The needle endeavours to conform unto the me- 


ridian; but being diſfracted, driveth- that way | 


— 


| where the greater and powerfuller part of the 
earth is placed, | Brown's Yulg. Err. 
2. To ſeparate; to divide, 


party have been diſtinguiſbingly favourable to me. | 


1 


| 


| 


| 


He by his tears and by his fighs complains. Prior. 
In England we fee people lulled aſleep with | 


| 


| 


By ſea, by ſea. 


— Moſt worthy Sir, you therein throw away 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land ; 
Diftira your army, which doth moſt conſiſt 
Ot war-mark'd footmen. Shakeſp. Ant. and Clæop. 
3. To turn from a fingle direction towards 
various points. 
; I by comes wholly avoid the oe. the ob- 
erver, he hopes to diffraf? it by a multiplicity of 
the object. TA # * * | * 


4. To fill the mind with contrary conf, 
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der. 


» tg 


ations ; to perplex; to conf. 
haraſs, ; 9585 


While I ſuffer thy terrors I am /; 
Come, couſin, canſt thou . 7. 
thy colour, 8 
Murder thy breath in middle of a word 
And then again begin, and ſtop again , 
As if thou wert diſtraught and mad with terror} 
| | Shateſp. Rich. Ill. 
It would burſt forth; but I recover breath - 
And ſenſe d;ftra to know well what | utter, 
Milton's vont 
He poſſeſſes a quiet and cheerful . 
flicted with violent paſſions, or diſtractod with "Uh 
moderate cares. Bas 
I our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand FE 
quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe 
diſtract us! We ſhould, in the quieteſt retiremen 
be leſs able to fleep or meditate than in * 


middle of a ſea- fight. Locle 


5. To make mad: properly, by an unſcttled 
and vagrant fancy; but, populariy, to 


make mad in whatever mode. 
Wherefore throng you hither ?—. 
— To fetch my poor diſtracted huſband hence: 
Let us come in, that we may bind him faſt, 
And bear him home for his recovery, 
| Shakeſp.. Comedy of Error. 
Better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever d from my griz%, 
And woes, by wrong imagination, loſe 
The knowledge of themſelves. Slat. Xing Leer, 
She was unable in ſtrength of mind to bear the 
grief of his diſeaſe, and fell diſtracted of her wits, 
Bac, 
You ſhall find a diſtracted man fancy himſelf a 
king, and with a right inference require ſuitahl: 
attendance, reſpect, and obedience, Lack 


Di9T&RA'CTEDLY,dlis-trak'-ted-ly. adv. [from 


diſtract.] Madly ; frantickly. 
Methought her eyes had croſs d her tongue; 
For ſhe did ſpeak in ſtarts diſtractedly. 
Shakeſp. Twelfth Niglt, 


| DisTRA'CTEDNESS, dis-trik'-ted-nls. », . 


[from diſtract.] The ſtate of being diſ- 
tracted ; madneſs. 


D1isTRA'CT1ON, dis-trak'-shun, . /. Idiſtradtio, 


Lat.] 


1. Tendency to different parts; ſeparation. 


While he was yet in Rome, 
His power went out in ſuch diſtractions, as 
Beguil'd all ſpies. Shakeſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 


2. Confuſion ; ſtate in which the attention 


is- called different ways. 

Never was known a knight of ſach di/ira9ton, 
Noiſe ſo confus'd and dreadful ! joſtling crowds, 
That run and knew not whither. Dryd. Span. Fr. 

What may we not hope from him in a time of 
quiet and tranquillity, ſince, during the late di- 
tructions, he has done ſo much for the advantage 
of our trade? Addiſon's Frecbolder. 


3. Perturbation of mind; violence of ſome 


painful paſhon. | 
The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the 
heart; the concupiſcible diſtractions, the cralisof 
the liver. Breun. 
The diffra&ion of the children, who ſaw both 
their parents | expiring together, would have 
melted the hardeſt heart. Tatler. 


4. Madneſs; frantickneſs; lofs of the wits; 


| 


vagrancy of the mind. 
Madam, this is a meer diſtra#ion : 
You turn the good we offer into envy. Shakeſp. 
Zo to mad Pentheus double Thebes appears, 
And furies howl in his 2 cars; 
Oreſtes ſo, with like difra&io toſt, 
Is made to fly his 2. angry ghoſt. N. aller, 
Commiſerate all thoſe. who labour under afſet- 


tled diſtraction, and who afe ſhut out from all the 


pleaſures and advantages of human 9 1 ; 


; DIS 
| x. Diſturbance 3 diſcord ; difference of ſen- 
8 * armies lay quiet near each other, 
without improving the confuſion — 3 er 
* which ing's f ere too much incline 
to 8 Clarendon. 
DisTRA'CTIVE, dis-trik/-tiv. adj. [from diſ- 
tra8.] Cauſin lexity-' 
| Rn og through difirafive cares, 
I've ftretch'd my arms, and touch'd him un- 


awares. Dryden. 
7, DISTRA'IN, dis-tri'n. v. a. [from dif 
tringo, Lat.] 


x. To ſeize; to lay hold on as an indemni- 
ion for a debt. 
Re '; Beauford, that regards not God nor king, 
Hath here diſtrain d the Tower to his uſe. | Shak. 
a. To rend; to tear: not in uſe. Spenſer. 
To DisTR&'IN, dis-tra'n. v. =, To make 
. ſeizure. ; 2 
The earl anſwered, I will not lend . * my 
ſuperior, u n whom I cannot drain for the debt. 
85 mes or Remains. 
Blood, his rent to have regain'd, 

Upon the Britiſh diadem diſtrain d. Marvel. 
DisTRA'INE&R, dis-tri'-nar. n. /. [from diſ- 
train.] He that ſeizes. : 
DisraA iN r, dis-tri'nt. 2. /. [from diftrain.] 

Seizure. Did. 
Dis rA UGHr, dis-tri't. part. adj. [from 
diftra8.) Diſtracted. . 
He had been a good military man in his days, 
but was then diftraught of his wits. Camd. Rem. 
- DISTRE'SS, dis-tres'. n. ſ. [defireſſe, Fr.] 
1. The act of making a legal ſeizure. 
He would firſt demand his debt ; and, if he were 
not paid, he would ſtraight go and take a dre of 
goods and cattle, where he could find them, to the 


. Spenſer . 
Quoth ſhe, ſome ſay the ſoul 's ſecure 
Againſt difireſs ard forfeiture. Hudibras. 


a. A compulſion in real actions, by which a 
man is aſſured to appear in court, or to 
pay a debt or duty which he refuſed. 


{  Convell, 
3. The thing ſeized by law. 
4. Calamity ; miſery ; misfortune. 
There can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 
And to the nightingale's complaining notes 


Tune my diftrefſes, and record my woes. SIE. 


There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in the 
moon, and in the ſtars; and upon earth diſtreſs of 
nations, with perplexity, the ſea and the waves 
Toaring. Luke, xxi. 25. 

People in affliction or diſffreſs cannot be hated by 
generous minds, 


Clariſſa. 


To DisTRE'ss, dis-tr&s', v. a. [from the 


noun.) 
1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure. 

2. To haraſs; to make miſerable; to cruſh 

with calamity, | 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle. 

I am difireſſed for thee, my brother Jonathan. 
2 Sam. 1. 26. 


9 7 e7vs. dis- très-fül. adj. [diftreſs 


. Miſerable; full of trouble; full of miſery. 
IJ often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſiful ſtroke 
Tat my youth ſuffer'd. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The ewes ſtill folded, with diſtended thighs, 

Unmilk d, lay blecting in &ftreſsful cries. 
g / P ope 7 Odyſſey. 
Diftre/iful and deſolating events, which have at- 
tended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be preſent 
in their minds. | Watts. 
. Attended with poverty. | 
He, with a fil'd, and vacant mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cramm d with 4 gſiful bread. 
© as | ShalyÞ. 


L 


N 


| 


: 


: : Deut. ii. 9. ; 


To DISTRIBUTE, dis-trib/-lt. v. a. [di/- 


| 


DIS 


tribuo, Lat.] To divide amongſt more than 
two; to deal out; to diſpenſate. 
The king ſent over a great ſtore of gentlemen 


and warlike people, amongſt whom he diſtributed 
the land. Spenſer . 


| 


The ſpoil got on the Antiates 

Was not diſtributed. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
She did diſtribute her goods to all them that 
were neareſt of kindred. Fudith, xvi. 24. 


D1sTRJ3 BUTER, dls-trib'-ut Kr. 2. . [from 


diſiribute.] One who deals out any thing; 


a diſpenſer, 


There were judges and diftributers of juſtice ap- 
pointed for the ſeveral parts of his dominions. 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


Of that peculiar matter out of which the bodies 
of vegetables and of animals are formed, water is 
the common vehicle and diſtributer to the parts of 
thoſe bodies. Woodward. 

DisTR1BU'T1LON, dls-trl-bü'-shün. 2. /. [diſ- 
tributio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of diftributing or dealing out to 
others ; diſpenſation, 

Of great riches there is no real uſe, except it be 
in the diſtribution. Bacen : Eſſays. 

Providence has made an equal diſſtribution of na- 
tural gifts, whereof each creature ſeverally has a 
ſhare. L' Eftrange. 

Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the 
queen in the diſtribution of offices in his diſpoſal. St. 

2. Ac of giving in charity, 

Let us govern our charitable dir; butions by this 
pattern of nature, and maintain a mutual circula- 
tion of benefits and returns. Atterbury. 

3. (In logick.] As an integral whole is diſ- 
tinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts by diviſion} ' 
ſo the word diftribution is moſt properly 
uſed, when we diſtinguiſh a univerſal whole 
into its ſeveral kinds of ſpecies. Watts. 


DisTR1'BUTIVE, dis-trib-0-tiv. adj. {from 
diſlrilutive.] 

1. That which is employed in aſſigning to 
others their portions; as, diffributive juſ- 
tice, that which allots to each his ſentence 
or claim. 

If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, 
Juſtice methinks is not diſtributive. Dryden. 
Obſerve the di/iributive juſtice of the authors, 


which is conſtantly applied to the puniſhment of | 


virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppoſite to 
the rules of their beſt criticks. Swift. 


2. That which aſſigns the various ſpecies of 
a general-term, | | 

D1isT&R1/BUTIVELY, dis-trib'-&-tiv-lf, adv. 
[from diftributive. ] 

1. By diſtribution. | 


2. Singly ; particularly. i 


Although we cannot be free from all ſin collec- 
tively, in ſuch ſort that no part thereof ſhall be 
found inherent in us; yet, diffributively at the 
leaſt, all great and grie vous actual offences, as they 
offer themſelves one by one, both may and ought | 
to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 


3. In a manner that expreſſes fingly all the 
particulars included in a general term; 
not collectively. 


An unverſal term is ſometimes taken collec- | 


tively for all its particular ideas united together; 
and ſometimes diſtributively, meaning each of them 
ſingle and alone. Watt Legicl. 
Dis rzicr, dis'-trikt. 2. /. [diftrifus, Lat.] 
1. The circuit or territory within which a 
man may be compelled to appearance. 


ell. 
2. Circuit of authority; provinces 


His governors, who formed themſclyes upon the 
example of their grand monarque, practiſed all the 
arts of deſpotick government in their reſpective 
dift ic ta, | Addiſon. 


DIS 


With ftern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own diftri&; drive the ſuitor crowd. 


ö P opc Od yy. 
3. Region; country; territory. 

Thoſe diſtri; which between the tropicks lie, 

The ſcorching beams, directly darted, fry, Blacim. 
DisTR1'CT1ON, dis-tri'k-shtin. u. |. [diftridus, 
Lat.) Sudden diſplay, A word little 
uſed. ; 

A ſmile plays with a ſurprizing agreeableneſs in 
the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt di/trifion, 
and fits ke a glory upon the countenance. 

Collier on the Aſpecł. 

To DisTRrv'srT, dls-trüst'. w. a. [dis and truſt.) 

To regard with diffidence ; to diffide in; 
not to truſt. 

He ſheweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not difiruff 
him. Wiſdom. 
D1sT&v'sT, dis-trust“. 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Diſcredit ; loſs of credit; loſs of confi- 

dence. 
To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diſfruſt, and all diſpraiſe. Milton. 
2. Suſpicion ; want of faith; want of confi- 
dence in 2 

You doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my b 
To have my faith no better ed : * 
Your ſoul's above the baſeneſs of diſtruſt; 
Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. Dry. 

DisTRVU'STFUL, dis-trüst“fül. adj. [difiruft 
and full.) 

1. Apt to diſtruſt ; ſuſpicious. 

Generals often harbour difruy/ful thoughts in 
their breaſts, Boyle. Seraphick Love. 

2. Not confident; diffident. 

The great corruptors of diſcourſe have not been 
ſo diſirufiful of themſelves. Govern. of the Tongue. 

3. Diffident of himſelf ; modeſt ; timorous. 

Diftrufiful ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 

But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. Pepe. 
D1isTRU'STFULLY, 


[from Adiſtruſiful.] In a diftruſttul manner. 
DisTRVU/STFULNESS, dls-trüst“fül-nis. u. . 
[from diſtruſtſul.] The ſtate of being diſ- 
truſtful; want of confidence. | 
* dis-turb', v. a. [difturbo, low 
at.] 
1. To perplex; to diſquiet; to deprive of 
tranquillity, y 


He that has his own troubles, and the happineſs 


of his neighbours, to difurb him, has work enough. 
| Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardſhips muſt engage; 
Plots and rebellions muſt difturb his age. Prior. 
2. To confound ; to put into irregular mo- 
tions, N 
3. To interrupt; to hinder: as, care di/- 
turbs ſtudy. - | 
4. To turn off from any direction: with 
from. This is not uſual. 
It oft-times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diſturb 
His inmdſt counſels from their deſtin d aim. Milt. 
DigsTv'nB, dis-thrb'. n. /. [from the verb.] 
Confufibn ; tumultuary emotion. 
Inſtant without d;fturb they took alarm, 
And onward move embattel'd. Milton. 
Dis ru“ BAN cx, dls-tür-büns. 2. ſ. [from 
diſturb.) | 
1. Perplexity ; interruption of a ſettled ſtate. 
The denomination of money concerns trade, and 
the alteration of that neceſſarily brings difurbance 
to it, | Lecke. 
2. Confuſion ; diſorder of thoughts. 
They can furvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diſturbance. Watts on the Mind. 


3. Tumult; violation of peace. 


This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal: innumerable 


Diſturbances on earth through female ſnares. Milt. | 


D. 3 dis-tar-bar. ./. (from diſurs.] 
aB3 9 


diz-trist'-fal-ly. adv. 


1. A. 


— —-— —— — — 3 


- "To DisunYTE, dis-ti-nf't. v. a. [dis and wnite.] 
1. To rt to divide. ä 


2. To part friends or allies. | | 
To Dis uni E, dis-d-nit. v. n. [dis and unite.] 
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1. A violater of peace; he that cauſes tu- 
mults and publick diſorders. 

. He ſtands in the fight both of God and men 
moſt juſtly blameable, as a needleſs difturber of the 
peace of God's church, and an author of diſſenſion. 

Hooker * 

Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought to 
be humbled, as di/urbers of the publick tranquillity. 
. Addiſon. 
Ye great diſturbert, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnatural joys; 


For what is all this buſtle, but to ſhun ; 


Thoſe thoughts with which you dare not be alone? 

| Granville. 

2. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
cauſes perturbation of mind. 

Two deep enemies, N 


Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet fleep's diſturbers. | 
Shabeſp 


To Dis ru'RN, dis-thrn'. v. a. [dis and turn.) | 


To turn off; to turn afide. Not in uſe. | 
He glad was to diſkurn that furious ſtream 
Of war on us, that elſe had (wallow'd them. Dan. 
D1s8VvALUA'TION, dis-väl-ü-A-shün. 2. J. [dis þ 
and valuation.) Diſgrace; diminution of 
reputation. + 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thouſand 
Engliſh ſhould have marched into the heart of his 
countries ? Baceg. 


— 


To Dis va Lux, dis-val-i, v. a. [dis and 
To undervalue ; to ſet a low price } 


value.] 
upon. 
Her reputation was diſvalued 
In levity. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
The very ſame ptide which prompts a man to 
vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as forcibly 
incline him to contemn and di/avow what he has, 
Government of the Tongue. 
To Disve'Loe, dig-ya-ap. v. a. (developer, 
Fr.] To uncover. f | Dit. 
D18v/n10N, dis-Unyan. =. ſ. [dis and union. 
1. Separation; disjunction. | 
Reſt is moſt oppolite to motion, the immediate 
cauſe of diſunion. Glanville's Scepfes. 
- Diſunion of the c 
vital, cauſeth death. Grew's Coſmolcgia Sacra. 
Let not peace be made, before the diſunion of 
France and Spain. Addiſon's State of the War. 
The ſtrength of it will join itſelf to France, and 
grow the cloſer to it by its diſuxien from the reſt. 
Addiſon on the War. 
2. Breach of concord. 


L 


The they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs, - Pope's Odyſſey. 


* 


To fall aſunder; to become ſeparate. 
While every particular member of the publick 
wides ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral joints of the 

. politick do ſeparate and diſunite, and ſo be- 

eome unable to ſupport the whole. 


A ſtate of actual ſeparation. 


Diſunity is the natural property of matter, which | 
i nothing elſe but an infinite congeries of phyſical | 
monads. | More. | 


| Dusv'sAGE, dis-a-z1dzh. . 1 [dis and uſage.) 


The gradual ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. 
They cut off preſently ſuch thipgs as might be 
extiaguiſhed without danger, leaving the reſt to be 
iſhed by diſuſage through tract of time. Hooler. 


Disv's E, dis- a. u. /. [dis and uſe.] ow : 


x. Ceſſation of uſe; deſuetude; want of 
practice. . | | 

The difuſe of the tongue is the only effectual re- 

medy againſt theſe. _ dediſon's Guardian. 


orporeal principles, and the | 


South, | 
Disv/nItyY, dis- -ni-ty. n. /. [dis and unity.) 


_—_— * 7 


anciently, and now among the Italians, 


DIT 


That obligation upon the lands did not preſcribe, 
or come into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecutive years. 
Arbuthnot, 
To Dis v', dis-Q'z. v. a. [dis and u/e.] 
Ii. To ceaſe to make uſe of. 
Tis law, though cuſtom now diverts the courſe : 
As nature's inſtitute is yet in force, 
Uncancell'd, though diſu;'d, Dryden: Fables. 
Priam in arms diſu:'d inveſts his limbs decay d. 
| Dryden. 
2. To diſaccuſtom : with from or to; more 
properly 1 8 
Diſuſe me from the qu i 
Of being — ind 2 6591 Donne, 
He ſhall his troops ſor fighting fields prepare, 
Diſus d to toils and triumphs of the war. 
| Dryden's neid. 
To Dis8vo'uvcn, dis-vou'tsh. v. a. [dis and 
vouch.) To deſtroy the credit of; to con- 
tradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath diſvouch'd ano- 
er. Shakeſp. 
Diswi'rrzo, dis-wit'-£d. adj. [dis and wit.) 
Deprived of the wits; mad; diſtracted, 
A word not in uſe. k 
She ran away alone; | 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to be gone, 
As ſhe had been diſwitted. Drayton"s Nymphid. 
Dir, dit. 2. ſ. [dicht, Dut.] A ditty; a 
poem; a tune. Obſolete. 
No bird but did her ſhrill notes ſweetly ſing ; 
No ſong but did contain a lovely dit. Fairy Queen. 
DiTA'T10N, di-tä-shün. u. /. [ditatus, Lat.] 
The act of enriching. | 
Thoſe eaſtern worſhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation; the bleſſed virgin comes in the 
form of poverty. Hall's Contemplations. 
DITCH, ditsh", 2. /. dic, Sax. diik, Erſe.] 
1. A trench cut in the ground, uſually be- 
tween fields. | 
Some aſked for manors, others for acres that 
lay convenient for them ; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditches. 
| Arbuthnet's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
Sudden the ditches fwell, the meadows ſwim. 
: Thomſon, 
2+ Any long narrow receptacle of water : 


In the great plagues there were ſeen, in di- 
vers ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a fortreſs is ſur- 
rounded. | 

The ditches, ſuch as they were, were altogether 
dry, and eaſy to be paſſed over. Knolles, 

4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any thing 
worthleſs, or thrown away into ditches. 
Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats cow- 
| dung for ſallets, ſwallows the old rat, and the ditcb- 
dog. | Shakeſp. 
20 Drren, ditsh', v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a ditch- 3 

I have employed my time, beſides ditching, in 

finiſhing my travels, | Swift, 

D1iTCH-DEL1VERED, ditsh/-de-llv/-ard, ad; 
2 and deliuer.] Brought ferth in a 
ditch. | g 


Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
' Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


who digs ditches, 
You merit new. employments daily, 
Our thatcher, ditaber, gard'ner, baily. Swift. 
DiTHYRA'MBICK, dith-j-r\m/-blk. 1. . 
(dithyrambus, Lat.] 


1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus in which 


the diſtraction of ebriety is imitated. 
2. Any m written with wildneſs and en- 


3+» Ceſſation of cuſtom, 
* f ; : ' 


1 


uſed ſometimes of a ſmall river in contempt. | 


| 


7 


ö 


Dirensx, ditsh/- Ur. 2. /. [from ditch.} One 


| 
| 
| 


| 


wum. 


| 


DirnvxA'uziex, 


Dirra' x DER, dit-An'd-tr. 2. 1 


4 


DIV 


| dith-+-rim'-b! 

ue F enthuſiaſtick. 2 *. al, 
indar does new words and figures 

Down his im dithyrambick tide, f 


with pepperwort. © lame 


D1r'TTAxY, dit'-ti-ny. u. /. [ditamnu, Lat.] 


Dittany hath been renowned, for many a 
upon the account of its ſovereign qualities in 
medicines. It is generally brought over dry "Ha 
the Levant. Mitt. 


Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild 
eat it when they are ſhot with darts. 12 


More t Antidote againſt Atbeiſn 


D1'TT1ED, dit-tyd. adj. (from dirty.) Sung; 


adapted to mufick. 
He, with his ſoft Pages and ſmooth dittied ſor 
well knows to fil the wild winds when the? 


roar, Milton, 
DITTY, dlt'-ty. 3. / Ldicht, Dut.] A poem 


to be ſung; a _ 
Although we lay altogether aſide the conſiders. 
tion of ditty or matter, the very harmony of ſounds 
being framed in due ſort, and carried from the ear 
to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is, by a native 
puiſſance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to 
a perfect temper whatſoever is there troubled. 
Hooker,” 
Being young, I framed to the harp 
Many an Engliſh dirty lovely well, 
And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. $443, 
Strike the melodious harp, ſhrill trimbrels ring, 
And to the warbling lute ſoft ditties ſing. Sand);, 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 
In am'rous ditties, all a ſummer's day. Mallon. 
Mean while the rural ditties were not mute, 
Temper' d to th' oaten flute; 
Rough ſatyrs danc'd, | Milten. 
They will be fighing and ſinging under thy in- 
exorable windows lamentable ditties, and call thee 
cruel. Dryden, 


2 ry 
Diva's, dl-vän'. u. / [an Arabick or Turk: 


iſn word.] 
1. The council of the Oriental princes. 


2. Any council aſſembled: uſed commonly 


in a ſenſe of diſlike, 

Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton, 

Swift te the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the conſult of the dire divan. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


To DIVA/RICATE, di-vir'-y-kit. v. n. [d- 


varicatus, Lat.] To be parted into two; 
to become bifid. 

The partitions are ſtrained acroſs: one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into ſeveral ſmall 
ones. | M oodtv ard. 

To Diva'rICATE, di-var-y-kit. v. a, To 
divide into two. 5 

A ſlender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whereinto it is at laſt inſerted, and is there 
divaricated, after the fame manner as the ſper- 
matick veſſels. Grew. 

DivARICA'TION, divir-y-ki-shtin, 7. /. [di 
varicatio, Lat.] 
1. Partition into two. 4 

Dogs, running before their maſters, will top at 
a djvarication' of the way, till they ſec which 
hand their maſters will take. Kay. 

2. Diviſion of opinions. : 
' To take away all doubt, or any probable di- 
cation, the curſe is plainly ſpecified, 
| | Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
To DIVE, dtv. v. 3. [tppan, Sax.] 
1. To ſink voluntarily under water.. 
1 am not yet informed; whether when a dicer 


diveth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth upon 
Py —— he ſees things in the air greater or leſs. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
Around 


Aar lin EE 2 EEE > 


R 4 


T 


DIL 
Uuound our pole the ſpiry dragon plides, 
like 2 . ſtream, the beats divides, 


and greater; who, by fate's decree, 
m—_— See the ſouthern ſea. 
Dryden s Virgil. 


That the air in the blood - veſſels of live bodies 
has a communication with the outward air, I 
think, ſecms plain, from the iments of hu- 
creatures being able to bear air of much 
er denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon 

the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually. Arbuthnot. 
. Togo under water in ſearch of any thing. 
* "Crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in 
lakes: the poor Indians are caten up by them, 
when they dive for the pearl. Rakeigh's Hiſtory. 


The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the main, | 


| Where folly fights for Kings, or dives for gain. Pope. 
. To go deep into any queſtion, doctrine, 
ſcie 


or nce. 
The wits that div'd moſt deep, and ſoar d moſt 


Secking man's pow'rs, have found his weakneſs 

ſuch. Davies. 

He all this out of his own fund, with- 
out dvi into the arts and fciences for a ſupply. 


 Whenſoever we would beyond thoſe 
ſimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall preſently into darkneſs and ob- 
ſcurity. i ; Locke. 
| You ſwim a-top, and on the ſurface ſtrive; 
But to the depths of nature never dive. Blackmore. 
You ſhould have div'd into my inmoſt thoughts. 


cle * . 
4 To immerge into any bufineſs or condi- 
tion. | 
Sweet prince, th' untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deceit, 
Nor can diſtinguiſh. Shateſp. Richard III. 
g. To depart from obſervation ; to fink. 
' Dive, thoughts, down to my ſou!. Sbaleſp. 
Jo Dive, div. v. a. To explore by diving. 
| Then Brutus, Rome's firſt martyr, I muſt name; 
| The Curtii bravely div'd the gulph of fame. 


4 3 Denbam. 

Je Dive LL, di- ve“. v. a. Lai vella, Lat.] To 
pull; to ſeparate; to ſever. 

They begin to ſeparate; and may be eaſily di- 
velled or parted aſunder. Brown's Y ulg. Evy, 
Draa, dY-vir. u. ſ. [from dive.) | 

1. One that finks voluntarily under water. 
Perſeverance gains the diver's prize. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
2. One that goes under water in ſearch of 


e. 
It is evident, from the relation of divers and 


ſhell-fiſh which lie perpetually concealed in the 
deep, ſkreened from our ſight. Woodward. 


+ iy that enters deep into knowledge or 


% | | 
He 99 92 it, to be no 
an ing artificer; but a diver into 
cauſcs, and into the myſteries of on. 


: Woatton's Architefture, 
75 DIVE'RGE, G. 4e. otton s Architecture 


0 tend various ways from one point. 


; N rays, which flow from ſeveral 
ſo many points. Newton 
Iivzzceyr, di. ver jent. adj. [from diver- 
2 Tending to various parts from 
nt. | 

= . reer adj. (diverſus, Lat.] Seve- 
i Wndry-; more than one. It is now 
Co out of uſe. | 
1 — Givers enamples in the church of ſuch 
wt g being compelled to ſacrifice to ſtrange 
wc epented, and Lopt ſtill the office of — Þ 


1 5 Whit 


, 
*:1 
by 
_ 
” 


* 


lihers for pearls, that there are many kinds of 


wv. n. ( divergo, Lat.] 


ny object, and fall perpendicularly on | 
any refledling furface, ſhall afterwards diverge from 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


: 


: 


| 


DIV 


The teeth breed when the child is a year and 
a half old: then they caſt them, and new ones 
come about ſeven years; but divers have backward 
teeth come at twenty, ſome at thirty and forty. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Di vers letters were ſhot into the city with ar- 
rows, wherein Solyman's councils were revealed, 


XK nolles. | 


Divers friends thought it ſtrange, that a white 
dry body ſhould acquire a rich colour upon the 
effuſion of ſpring-water, Boyle on Colours. 

D1'vERsE, df'-vers. adj. [diverſus, Lat.] 
I. Different from another. | 

Four great beaſts came up from the ſea, diverſe 

one from another. Dan. vii. 3. 
2. Different from itſelf; various; multiform ; 
diffuſed. | 

Eloquence is a great and divgr/ſe thing, nor did 
ſhe yet ever favour any man ſo much as to be 
wholly his. 

3- In different directions. 
but in the laſt ſenſe. 
The gourd 
And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 

Diverſe, deteſting contact. Phillips, 

To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 
His papers light fly diverſe toſt in air. 

Pope's Dunciad. 
Di1vERS1IFICA'TION, dt-ver- sy-fl-kA -shün. 
n. ſ. [from diverſify.) 

he act of changing forms or qualities, 

If you conſider how variouſly ſeveral things 
may be compounded, you will not wonder that 
ſuch fruitful principles, or manners of diverſifica- 
tion, ſhould generate differing colours. | 


It is little uſed 


Hoyle on Colours, | 


2. Variation; variegation. 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. 
4. Change; alteration. 
This, which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his will, but a change in the ob- 
jeR, which ſeems to make a diwer/ification of the 
will, but indeed is the ſame will diverſified. 


Hale Origin of Mankind. | 


To Dive'rs1FY, dy-ver'-8y-fy. v. 4. (diver- 
ler, Fr.] a 
1. To make different from another; to dif- 

tinguiſh ; to diſcriminate, 
There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as much 
ſeparated and diverſified one from another as the 


ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed one from 


another, 5 Locke. 
Male ſouls are diverſified with ſo many charac- 

_ ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
- fufficient to furniſh out their different inclinations. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


It was eaſier for Homer to find. proper ſenti- | 


ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton te 
diverſify his infernal council with proper cha- 
racers. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 


2. To make different from itſelf; to vary; 
ing 4ver/fied between hills and | 


to variegate. 
The country 
dales, woods and plains, one place more clear, 
another more darkſome, it is a pleaſant picture, 
87 


i 1dney. 
There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a 


compoſition of matter, which may be much 9i- 
werfefied. Bacon. 
Dive'r810N, dF-ver'-shtn, 1. /. [from divert. ] 
1. The act of turning any 
courſe. 
Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 
work retention of the ſap for a time, and diver/ 
of it to the ſprouts that were not forward. 


© Fhave ranked this 
among the eſſects of our contentions. 


— 


Ben Jonſon. | 


— 


5 


thing off from its 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ai venſon of Chriſtian practice 


DIV 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper courſe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mere diverſions from love's proper object, 
Which only is itſelf. Denbam s Sopby. 
3. Sport; ſomething that unbends the mind 
by turning it off from care. Diverſon ſeems 
to be ſomething lighter than amuſement, and 
leſs forcible than pleaſure. 
You for thoſe ends whole days in council fit, 
And the diverſions of your youth forget. Waller. 
In the book of games and diverſions, the reader's 
mind may be ſuppoſed to be relaxed. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
| Such productions of wit and humour as expoſe 
vice and folly, furniſh uſeful divegſons to readers. 
. Addiſon's Freebolder, 
4. IIn war.] The act or purpoſe of drawing 
the enemy off from ſome defign, by threat- 
ening or attacking a diſtant part. 
Divs'Astrv, dy-vèr-sf-ty. n. /. [diver/ite, Fr. 
from diver tas, Lat.] 
I. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
| Then is there in this diverſity no contrariety. 
Hooker. 
They cannot be divided, but they will prove- 
oppoſite; and; not reſting in a bare diverfity, riſe 
into a contrariety. South. 
The moſt common diverſity of human conſtitu- 
tions ariſes from the ſolid parts, as to their diffe- 
| © rent degrees of ſtrength and tenſion. 
| ; Ar buthnot on Aliment:. 
2. Variety. 4 
The diverſity of ceremonies in this kind ought 
not to cauſe diſſenſion in churches. Hooker. 
Society cannot ſubſiſt without a diverſity of ſta- 
tions; and if God ſhould grant every one a middle 
ſtation, he would defeat the very ſcheme of hap» 
pineſs propoſed in it. | Rogers. 
3. Diſtin& being; not identity. | | 
Conſidering any thing as cxiſting at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itſelf 
_ exiſting at another time, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diverſity. Locke, 
4. Variegation. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diver/#ties of day. P 
| Di'vERSLY, dt'-vers-ly. adv. [from diverſe.) 
1. In different ways; differently; variouſly. 
The lack we all have, as well of ghoſtly at of 
earthly favours, is in each kind cally known; 
but the gifts of God ate ſo divenſiy beſtowed, that 
it ſeldom appeareth what all receive: what all 
ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. Hooker. 
Both of them do diverfly work, as they have 
their medium diverſiy diſpoſed. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt 
Whether the king did permit it to fave his. 
purſe, or to communicate the etrey of a buſincſs- 
diſpleaſing to his people, was diverfly 1 
aconhe 
Leiceſter bewrayed a defire to plant him in the. 
een's favour, which was diverſly interpreted by 
uch as thought that great artizau of courts to do- 
nothing by chance, nor much by affection. Wotton, 
The univerſal matter, which Moſes compre- 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is: 
by divers diverfly underſtood. Falcigh's Hiſtory. 
William's arm | 
Could nought avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that diverſly aflay'd 3 
To curb his power. Pbillipt 
2. In different directions; to different points. 
On life's vaſt ocean diverfly we fail; _ 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pope. 
To DIVERT, di- vert. v. a. [diverto, Lat. 
t. To turn off from any direction or courſe. 
I rather will ſubject me to the malice nl 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brether. S5. 
Knots, by the conflux of the mceting ſap, 
Infe&t the Tound pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and errant, from his coarſe of growth. 


* 


* 
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Decay of Picty. | 


Sbaieſpe 
He 
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He finds no reaſon to have his rent abated, be- 
eauſe a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 
lord. Oe Locke. 

They diverted raillery from improper objects, 

and gave a ncw turn to ridicule. 

| Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Nothing more is requiſite for producing all the 


variety of colours, and degrees of refrangibility, 


than that the rays of light be bodies of different 


+ ſizes; the leaſt of which may make violet, the | 


. weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and be more 
caſily diverted by refracting ſurfaces from the right 
. courſe ; and the reſt, as they are bigger and big- 
ger, make the ſtronger and more lucid.colours, 
lue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difhcultly diverted. Newton. 
2. To draw forces to a different part. | 
The kings of England would have had an abſo- 
lute conqueſt of Ireland, if their whole power had 
been employed; but ſtill there aroſe ſundry occa- 
ſions, which divided and diverted their power ſome 
other way. Davies on Ireland. 
3+ To withdraw the mind. 
Alas, how ſimple, to theſe cates compar'd, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve ! 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
They avoid pleaſure, leſt they ſhould have their 
affections tainted by any ſenſuality, and divert-/ 
from the love of him who is to be the only com- 
fort. Addiſon en Italy. 
Maro's muſe, not wholly bent \ 
On what is gainful, ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From ſolid counſel, Phillips. 
4. To pleaſe; to exhilarate, See DivERSION. 
An ingenious gentleman did divert or inſtruct 
the kingdom by his papers. Swift, 
'5. To ſubvert; to deſtroy ; in Shakeſpeare, 
unleſs it belong to the firſt ſenſe. 
ä Erighta, changes, horrours, 
 Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of ſtates. 


Dre R TRR, di- ver- tür. u. /. (from the verb.] 
Any thing that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 

mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, and a diverter of 

_ ſadneſs. Walton. 

To DIVERTTSE, di-ver-tiz'. v. a. [divertiſer, 

Fr. diverto, Lat.] To pleaſe ; to exhilarate; 
to divert. A word now little uſed. 

Let orators inſtruct, let them divertiſe, and let 
them move us; this is what is properly meant by 
the word ſalt. | Dryden. 

D1ve'&TISEMENT, di-yer-tiz-ment. n. /. [di- 
vertiſſement, Fr.] Diverſion ; delight; plea- 
ſure. A word now not much in uſe. 


« 


. How fond ſoever men are of bad divertiſement, 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavineſs. 
4 | Government of the Tongue. 
Divx“ TIvx, di- ver- tlv. adj.[from divert.) Re- 
creative; amuſive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. 
I Would not exclude the common accidents of 
fe, nor even things of a pleaſant and divertive 
nature, ſo they are innocent, from converſation, 
N | Rogers. 
Teo DIVE'ST, di- vcst'. v. a. [deveftir, Fr. The 
" Engliſh word is therefore more R 1, 6-284 
Fritten deu. Sce DEvesT.) 
to make naked ; to denude. | 
Then of his arms Androgeus he diveſts ; 
His ſword, kis ſhield, he takes, and plumed creſts. 


| | Denham, 
Let us the gay phantom of temporal hap- | 
pineſs of that falſe luſtre and ornament in 


The diveflure of mortality * them from 


, 


Shakeſp. | 
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DivrD4BLE, di-vt'-dibl, adj. [from di vide.] 
Separate; different; parted, A word not 
in uſe- | 

How could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores? Shakeſp. 

Divipanr, di-vt-dant., adj, [from divide. 

Different ; ſeparate. A word not in ule. 
Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
| Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividen?, touch with ſeveral fortunes. 
| Sbaleſp. 
To DIVIDE, dl- vid. v. a. Tdivide, Lat.] 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
Divide the living child into two, and give half 
to the one, and half to the other. I Kings. 
Let old Timotheus yicld the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He rais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
She drew an angel down. Dryd. St. Cecil. 
They were divided into little independent ſocie- 
ties, ſpeaking different languages. Locke. 

2. To ſeparate ; to keep apart, by ſtanding 
as a partition between. | 

Let there be a firmament in the midſt of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the wa- 
ters. Genefes. 

You muſt 
Where ſeas, and winds, and deſarts will divide you. 
| Dryden. 

3. To diſunite by diſcord, 
There ſhall five in one houſe be divided. Luke. 

4. To deal out ; to give in ſhares, 

Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 

The name of Anthony : it was divided 

Between her heart and lips. Shakeſp. 
Divide the prey into two parts; between them 

that took the war upon them, who went out to 

battle; and between all the congregation. Numb. 

Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 
their families, and had a right to divide the earth 
by families. Locke, 

To Div1'De, di-vi'd. v. u. 

r. To part; to ſunder. | 

2+ To break friendſhip. 

Love cools, Fiendibip falls off, 
Brothers divide. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

D1'viDEND, diy'-I-dEnd. 2. /. [from divide. 

1. A ſhare ; the part allotted in diviſion. 

Each perſon ſhall adapt to himſelf his peculiar 

| ſhare, like other dividends. Decay of Piety. 

If on ſuch petty merits you confer 
So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare: 
Make a juſt dividend; and, if not all, 


Ihe greater part to Diomede will fall. 


+ Dryden's Fables. 
2. [In arithmetick.] Dividend is the number 
given to be parted or divided. | 
ah Cocter's Aritbmeticł. 
DivrDpeR, di-vi'-dar. 2. /. [from divide.) 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
According as the body moved, the divider did 


more and more enter into the divided body; ſo.it 


joined itſelf to ſome new parts of the medium, or 
divided body, and did in like manner forſake 
others. Digby on the Soul. 
2. A diſtributor z he who deals out to each 
his ſhare. | 
Who made me a judge or divider over you? 
| Luke. 
3. A diſuniter; the perſon or cauſe that 
breaks concord. 
Money, the great divider of the world, hath, by 
a ſtrange revolution, been the great uniter of a 
divided people. | Swift, 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. | 


. | Div1DvaL, di-vid'-Q-41. adj, [dividuus, Lat.] 
participated in com- 


Divided; ſhared or 
mon with others. | 
| She ſhines, 
Revolv'd on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 
With thouſand leſſer lights dividual holds, 


4 one 727 avocating which are 
e requilite to be performed. 
j - . Boyle" : Cerapbici Love. 


With thouſand thouſand ſtars! 


DIV 

Diving! -n 6 
+ T1ON, div-F-nY-3hiin, 2. , [diroinery, 
1. Divination is a prediction or 


f ; 
future things, which are of oretelling of 


a 
hidden nature, and cannot be get ang 
any human means. web 


- » 
Certain tokens they noted ln Hd, Zon. 
entrails of beaſts, or by other the like f Ro 
| Jdivinations. "1F0loug 
Surely there is no enchantm whey, 
neither is there any divination Jaco, 


ent again; 
againit [rac] 


His countenance did imprint an 2 
And naturally all ſouls to his did oe "Ih 
As wands of divination downward d- 


7 d dr: 
And point to beds whereſov'reign gold dot! gro 


Dr, e. 


The excellency of the ſoul is ſeen by its power 


of divining in dreams: that ſeveral ſuch RY 
tions have been made, none can queſtion wh bs 
lieves the holy writings. * ; 
2. R preſage or prediction. 
Tell thou thy earl his divination lies, 
And I will take it as a ſweet diſgrace. 
| Sbaleſp. Han 1 
DIVIN E, dly- vin. adj. a Lie 
1. Partaking of the nature of God. 
Her line 
Was hero- make, half human, half ine 
2. Proceeding from God; not natural ; not 
human. 

The benefit of nature's light is not thought ex. 
cluded as unneceſſary, becauſe the neceſlity af: 
divine light is magnified, Hale 

; Inſtructed, you'd explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore, Bla ln, 

3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. In this 
ſenſe it may admit of compariſon. 
The divineſt and the richeſt mind, 

Both by art's purchaſe and by nature's dower, 

That ever was from heay'n to earth confin'd. Da, 
4+ Preſageful ; divining ; preſcient. 

Yet oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felt, 


Mila, 


„ 


Divi'xx, div-vi'n. . /. 
1. A miniſter of the goſpel; a prieſt; a cler- 
man. 

Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be fur- 
niſhed with divines, and have all charitable pre- 
paration, Shateſp, 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his diſcourle; 
for he ſpoke like a divine in armour, 

| Bacon's Holy Wer, 

A divine has nothing to ſay to the wiſeſt con- 
gregation, which he may not expreſs in a manner 
to be underſtood by the meaneſt among 3 K 

wi 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity ; a theologian, 
Th' eternal cauſe in their ray Ty lines 
Was tau and were the divines. 
Cc W.. cht, * Denben, 
To Diyrxx, div-vi'n. v. a. [divino, Lat.] To 
foretel; to foreknow ; to preſage. 
Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depoy'd? 
1 Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his downfal 7 Sbal:. 
To Divi'x E, div-yi/n. v. u. 
1. To utter prognoſtication. 
Then is Cæſar and he knit together, — | 
were to divine of this unity, I would not ava 
4 


ſo. | 
The prophets thereof divine for my 


ic, Ui. II. 
2. To feel preſages. a 
| | if ſecret powers 
Suggeſt but truth to my ding thoughts, 
This pretty lad will prove our country's bliſs, Stab 
3. To conjecture ;; to gueſs. 


The beſt of commentators can but gueſs at l. 


1 


| meaning; none can be certain he has 4. 
| rightly f Dryd. Jul; Delf 


4 


1. 


. ©» 
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i and ſoon divin'd | 
He took it with a bow, 8 
The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſign 
hange of torment would be eaſe: 
8 you divine what lovers bear, 
Even you, Promethcus, would confeſs 
There is no vulture like deſpair. Granville. 


Divi'XELY) dlv-vhn- y. adv, [from divine. ] 
1. By the agency or influence of God. 


Faith, as we uſe the word, called commonly di- 
vine faith, has to do with no ev * 
which ſed to be divinely inſpired. 
thoſe are ſuppoſed to be 'y _w_ 
ick was very fitly and divinely made 
car apoſtle, in his conference with phi- 
loſophers, and the inquiſitive people of — 
Nlently ; in the ſupreme degree. 

* — — moſt divinely have given to the 
active perfection of men, a name expreſſing both 
beauty and goodneſs. Hooker. 

She fair, divinely fair ! fit love for gods. Milton. 
Exalted Socrates! divinely brave | 
Tojur'd he fell, and dying he forgave; We 
Too noble for revenge. l Creech's Juvenal. 
J. Ia a manner noting a deity. | 
His golden horns appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone divine ly bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus'd a yellow light. Addiſ. 


Divi'xENESS, div-vi'n-nls. =. J. [from divine. ] 
1 Divinity; participation of the divine na- 
ture. 


Is it then impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the divineneſs 
of this book from that which is humane ? Grew. 


1. Excellence in the ſupreme degree. | 


By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, | 
An earthly paragon: behold divineneſs- Lua | 
No elder than a boy. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. | 

Divi'nER, div-v?7-nur, u. ſ. [from To divine.] 


r. One that profeſſes divination, or the art 
of revealing occult things by ſupernatural 
means. | ; | 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid claim 
to me, called me Dronio, and ſwore 1 was aſſured 
to her; told me what privy marks I had about 
me. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err, 

+ © Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
deluſion, the devil rans into corners, exerciſing 
meaner trumperies, and ating his deceits in 
witches, magicians, divizers, and ſuch inferior 
ſeducers. | Brown's Yuls, Err. 

. Conjecturer; gueſſer. 

If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 

- thought on, he muſt be a notable diviner of 

thoughts, that can aſſure him that he was think-- 
mg. | Locke. 

DiviixtREss, div-yUn-res. . ſ. [from di- 
viner.] A propheteſs ; a woman profeſſing 
The mad divinereſs had plainly writ, 

A time ſhould come, but many ages yet, 

- In which finiſter deſtinies ordain, | 
A dame ſhould-drown with all her feather'd train. 

| Dryden. 


DirraTy, div-vin--tþ. 1. ſ. (divinite, Fr. | 


| from divinitas, Lat.] 
1. Participation of the nature and excellence 
of God; deity ; godhead. 
- As with new wine intoxicated both, 
— They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel | 
Divinity within them breeding wings, 
| ith to ſcorn the earth. Milton. 
When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, ic is only a &vinity by way of partici- 
pation, % 46d Stilling fleet. 
God; the Deity ; the Supreme Being ; the 
Cauſe of cauſes, | 
' Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, | 
Heav'n itſelf that points out an hercafter, 


3. 
* 


. 
: 


- commanded it to part aſunder, and to make a 


— 
- 
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Vain idols, deities that ne'er before | 

In Iſrael's lands had fix'd their dire abodes, 

Beaſtly divinities, and droves of gods, Prior. 
4. Celeſtial being. 

God doubtleſs can govern this machine he could 
create, by more direct and eaſy methods than em- 
ploying theſe ſubſervient divinities. Cheyne. 
5. The ſcience of divine things ; theology. 

Hear him but reaſon in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wiſh 
You would deſire the king were made a prelate. 


Sbaleſp. 
Truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 
If this ſweet lady lic not guiltleſs here 
Under ſome biting errour, Shakeſp. 


Among hard words I number thoſe which are 
peculiar to divinity, as it is a ſcience. Swift. 
6. Something ſupernatural, 

They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death, Shateſp. 
DIVTI'SIBLE, dle-vla Abl. adj. ¶diviſibilis, Lat.] 
Capable of being divided into parts; diſ- 

cerptible; ſeparable. | 

When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we conceive nothing elſe but extenſion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or die and 
paſſive, | Bentley's Sermons. 
Divrsin!LITY, div-viz/-$-bll-I-t$. n. {. [divi- 
fivilite, Fr.] The quality of admitting divi- 
fion or ſeparation of. parts. 


aſſerters of infinite 4ivifebility, Glanville"s Scepſis. 
This wall eaſily appear to any one, who will let 
his thoughts looſe in the vaſt expanſion of ſpace, 
or diviſibility of matter. Locke. 
Drvr's1BLENESS, diy-viz/-Ibl-rs. 2. /. [from 
divfible.] ay range be 
Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite divi/ebleneſs of matter. 
Div1's10Nn, div-vizh'-an. u. {- [divific,. Lat.] 
1, The act of dividing any thing into parts. 
2. The ſtate of being divided. 
Thou madeſt the ſpirit of the firmament, and 


diviſion betwixt the waters. 2 Ear. vi. 41. 
3. That by which any thing is kept apart; 
partition, 
4. The part which is ſeparated from the reſt 
by dividing. 
If we look. into communities and diviſcons of 
men, we obſerve that the diſcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the converſation. Addiſon's Spect 
5. Diſunion; diſcord ; difference. 
There was a diviſions among the people, becauſe 
of him. 5 Fobn, vii. 43. 
As to our diviſian with the Romaniſts, were 
our. differences the product of heat, they would, 
like ſmall clefts in & ground, want but a cool 
ſeaſon to cement them. Decay of Piety. 
6. Parts into which a diſcourſe is diſtributed, 
In the diviſions | have made, I have endeavour- 
ed, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by the di- 
verſity of matter. Locke, 
Expreſs the heads of your divifions in as few 
and clear words as you can, otherwiſe I-never can 
be able to retain them. Swift. 
7. Space between the notes of muſick, or 
parts of a muſical compoſure ;. juſt time. 
| Thy tongue | 
Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 
Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
With raviſhing diviſion, to her lute. 
Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Our tongue will run diviſions in a tune, not 
miſſing à note, even when our thoughts are to- 
tally engaged elſewhere. Glanville, 
8. Diſtinction. ; 
I will put a divifon between my people and thy 
| Exodus. 


people. 
9. In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or part- 


= 
1 


Au mtimates ity to „NK. oo 
- + alle god. 7 _ 


* 


ing of any number or quantity given, into 


The moſt. palpable abſurdities will preſs the 


Boyle, g 
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to. Subdiviſion z diſtinction of the general 
into ſpecies. FT Iu 

Abound 
In the divi/ion of each ſeveral crime, 


Acting it many ways, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


D1v1's0R, dlv-yt'-zar. n. ſ. [diviſor, Lat.] The 


number given, by which the dividend is 
divided ; the number which ſheweth how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided 
into. 

DIVORCE, dlv-vö'rs. x. /. [divorce, Fr. from 
divortium, Lat.] - 

I. The legal ſeparation of huſband and wife; 

Divorce 18 a lawiul ſeparation of huſband and 
wife, made before a competent judge, on due cog-- 
nizance had of the cauſe, and ſufficient proof 
made thereof. Aylife's Parergon. 

To reſtore the king, 
He counſels a divorce, a loſs of her, 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About his neck, yet never loſt her luſtre, 
Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonia. 

Dryden's Dedication to the aid. 
2. Separation; diſunion. 

Such motions may occaſion a farther alicnation 
of mind, and dworce of aſſections, in her, from my 
religion. X. Charles. 

Thele things, to be a baſtard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are. convertible the one 
with the other; and 'tis hard to. make divorce be- 
tween thoſe things that are ſo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms, 

. Ayliffe's Parergons 
3. The fentence by which a marriage is diſ-- 
ſolved. . 


4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 


Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of ſteel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And lift my ſoul to heav'n, - Shep. Henry VIII. 


To Divorce, div-v&rs. v. a: from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 
other. i 
2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by violence. 
Were it conſonant unto reaſon to divorce theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew how 
the latter is reſtrained, and, not marking the for« 
mer, to conclude by the latter of them? Hooker. 
The continent and the iſland were continued 
together within men's remembrance, by a dra - 
bridge; but are now divorced by the dowufallen 
cliffs. Carew's Survey of Cornwall... 
So ſeem'd her youthful ſoul not eas ly forc'd, . 
Or from ſo fair, fo ſweet a ſeat div e d. Waller. 
3. To ſeparate from another. | 
If thou wert not glad, | 
I would divorce me from thy motherꝰs tomb, 
Sepulch' ring on adultreſs. Shakeſp. K. Lear. 
If £6 be it were poſſible, that all other orna- 
ments of mind might be had in their full perſte- 
tion, nevertheleſs the mind that ſhould poſſeſa 
them, divorced from piety, could be but a ſpectacle 
of commiſeration, | Hooker 
4. To take away; to put away. : 
I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death _ 
Shall e'cr divorce my dignities. Shateſp. H. VIII. 
Atrial paſture the lungs with gentle force 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns 4ivorce. 
Y Blac Bmore. 
D1iro'/RCEMENT; div-v6'/rs-mEnt. -n. {, [from 
divorce.) Divorce; ſeparation of marriage. 
Write her a biH of divorcement, aud give it in 
her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. 
| . Deut. xxiv. 1. 
Divokezx, dlv-vö'r-sür. u. ſ. [from dite. 
The perfon or cauſe which produces di- 


« & 
— 


any parts aſſigned, Cocker. 


% 


 vorce or ſeparation. 1 


i * a . 


— 


4. To proelaim; to declare by a publick act. To tranſad 

This is true and renown, when God, 5. e . 

ö , a than, wich aprodcon marks | nr doe» #19. 0 
The juſt man, and divalges hi n 8 | | 

| Toll his gol who with eve plas | © To produce any ft to another, e, 
_ Recount his praiſes. BY Milten's Par. Le. no, he waved indifferent] y 'twixt doing them nei- 
Divv'LGe, dlv-vül ür. n. /. {from divulge.) | ther good nor harm, © Shateſp. Coridlanus. 
A publiſher ; one that expoſes to publick | Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, dane good feature ſhame. 
view. ; y 5 Sbaleſp. 

I think not any thing in my letters could tend If there be any good thing to be done, | 

fo much to my r as the odious divulging | That may to thee dv eaſe, and grace to me, 

pf them did to the infamy of the divulyers. Speak to me. | Sbaleſp. Hanis. 

D JG 1 wy 2 Lat RY GC AME D408 was 8 Rea 
1vv'L.810N, di-vF-shin, 2. f. [drou{fo, Lat.] She did me right, and fatiefied my vengeance. 

- "The act of plucking awry, ++ © N R 


DivTv'kxITY, di-d-tür“-nl-t y. . /. [diutur- 
. _ Such a coming, as it might be ſaid that that 


DIV 
Death is the violent eſtranger of acquaintance, | 


the eternal divorcer of marriage. 
Drummond” s Cypr. Grove. 
Dua Trick, did - ret“ Ak. adj. Le 
Having the power to provoke urine. 
Diureticks are decoctions, emulſions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary 
Faaker ſuch as relax ought to be tried before 
uch as force and ſtimulate. Thoſe emollients 
 oughtsto be taken in open air, to hinder them from 
peripiring, and on empty ſtomachs. Arbuthnet, 
/ Graceful as John, ſhe moderates the reins, - 
And whiſtles ſweet her diuretich ſtrains. Young. 


DIU'RNAL, di-àr-näl. adj. [diurnus, Lat.] 
I. 9 to the day. 
We obſerve in a day, which is a ſhort year, the 
teſt heat about two in the afternoon, when 
© the ſun is paſt the meridian, which is the diurnal 
ſolſtice, and the ſame is evident from the thermo- 
meter. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
| Think, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. | 


ö 


2. e the day. 
Why does he order the diurna hours 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours ? 
N l Priar. 
3. Performed in a day; daily; quotidian. 
, The prime orb, | 
Incredible how ſwift, had thither rowl'd | 
The diurnal and annual revolution of the ſun 
have been, from the beginning of nature, conſtant, 
regular, and univerſally obſervable by all mankind. 
R Tce. 
Driu'axAT, df-ür“-näl. x. /. Ldiurnal, Fr.] A 
journal ; a day-book. | 
Div/sxnALLY, di-ur'-nal-p. adv. [from ur- 
nal. ] Daily; every day. | 
As we make the enquiries, we {ball Aiurnall 
communicate them to the, publick. Tatler. 


nitus, Lat.] Length of duration. 


generation ſhould not paſs till it was fulfilled, they | 
needed not ſuppaſe of ſuch y. | 
4 Brown's Y, ulp. Err. 


20 DIVU'LGE, di- vl j. v. a. (divulge, Lat.) 
1. To publiſh ; to make publick ; to reveal 
to the world. | 
Men are better contented to have their com- 
mendations ſuppreſſed, than the contrary much 
divulged. | | Healer. 
I Will pluck the e the ſo 
ſceming miſtreſs Page, and divulge Page himſelf 
Tor a ſecure and wilkal Acton. 
| Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
- Theſe anſwers, in the ſilent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf dug d, the land believ'd. 
4 Dryden's ZAneid. 
You are deprived of the rigs over your own 
ſentiments, of the privile every human crea» 
ture, to divulge or conceal them. Pope. 
be cabinets of the fick, and the cloſets pf 
The dead, have been ranſacked to publiſh private 
letters, and divelce to all mankind the moſt ſe- 


cret ſemtiments of friendſhip. < Pope. 


Þ 


N bk 
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3. To execute; to diſcharge. 


4. To cauſe. This ſtructure is obſolete. 


0 


Ariſtotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit } 


of the beaver, and the d vun of his teſticles, 
Brown's YVulg. Err. 
To Di'zEN, df'zn. v. a. [This word ſeems 
corrupted from digbt.] To dreſs; to deck; 
to rig out. 
. Your ladyſhip lifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen ; 
For ſure I had dizen'd you out like a queen. Swift. 
D1'zzARD, diz'-ard. . /. [from dizzy.) A 
blockhead ; a fool. ick. 
Dizzix sss, diz-25-nis. 1. /. (from dix ay. 
Giddineſs; whirl in the head. | 
Fixed ſeriouſneſs heats the brain in ſome to diſ- 
traction, and cauſeth an aching and dizzineſs in 
ſounder heads. | 
DFVZZY, dlz'-zy. adj. (ir, dr; Sax.) 
t. Giddy ; vertiginous ; having in the head 
the ſenſation of — 4 1 
All on a ſudden miſerable pain 
Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes, and 4zzy ſwam 
In darkneſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
2. Caufing giddineſs. 
How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! | 


Sbaleſp. X. Tear. 
3. Giddy; thoughtleſs. 
What followers, what retinue canſt thou gain? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, | 
Longer than thou canſt feed them on thy coſt ? 
| Milton. 
To D1'zzY, diz'-zy. v. a. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To whirl round ; to make giddy, 
Not the dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, | 
Shall 4izzy with more clamour Neptune's ear 
In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 
Falling on Diomede. Shakeſp. Troitus and Creſſida. 
To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. 
To DO, d&. v. a. Thou doft, he doth or does ; 
preter. did; part. paſſ. done. don, Sax. doen, 
Dut.] | 
r. To practiſe or act any thing good or bad. 
Thou haſt done evil above all that were before 
thee. | I Kings. | 
Flee evil, and do good. Pſalms, 
2. To perform ; to achieve. | 
They help, who hurt ſo ſmall; . 
And he hath nothing done, that doth not all. Daniel. 
Learn to live well, that thou may'ſt die ſo too; 
To live and die is all we have to do. Denham. 
What is the reaſon a man's arm won't ſmile 
and frown, and do all the intellectual poſtures of 
*the countenance ? - | Collier, 


May one, that is a herald and a 22 


De a fair meſſage to his kingly ears 
Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Pindarus is come SE x 
To de you ſalutation from his maſter. 
. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 
The jury prayed of the ſenate a guard, that 
they might d their conſciences. Bacon. 


A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenſer. 
Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 
Nor ſea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 


A low word. i 


Glanville. ' 2 


8hakeſp. | 


D O 


You 4 her too much honour : 
ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares to 8 neither 
5. To have recourſe to z to practiſe as Io 
eftort : commonly in the form of a paſf =, 
ate interrogation. Paſſion, 
* will ye do in the end thereof: 9 0 
8, To perform for the be 3 
9 14 0 e benefit or hurt of a. 
I know what God will de for m . 
Acts of mercy done to the door — E 3, 
_ and rewarded as done to our Saviour 2 
elf. 
9. To exert ; to put forth, n 
Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me 
41 
10- To manage by way of intercourſe te =. i 
ing; to have buſineſs; to deal. 85 
, | have been deterred by an indiſpoſition f. 
having much to do with ſteams of fo — 
nature. } 4 
What had I to do with kings and courts # s 
My humble lot had caſt me far beneath them, 
11. To gain; to effect by influence. 85 
It is much that a jeſt with a ſad brow will 1 
with a fellow that never had the ache in his 
ſhoulder 8. Shakeſp. Henry ty 
His queen, notwithſtanding the had preſent 
him with divers children, and with a crown al 
though he would not acknowledge it, could & 0. 
thing with him, Bac, 
12. To make any thing what it is not. 
Off with the crown, and with the crown his head: 
And whulit we breathe take him to di him dead. 
; Shel: 
I3. To finiſh; to end. 
As for this mercy, 
Which he intends for Ic and for Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 
Shall never ſee his pardon, SLalth, 
Go to the reading of ſome part of the New 
| Teſtament, not careleſsly, or in haſte, as if yoy 
had a mind to have done; but attentively, 28 to 
be able to giye ſome account of what you have 
read. | Duppa. 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run, 
| | Dryden, 
14. To conclude; to ſettle. 
They did their work and din'd, Prim, 
When all is dane, there is no man can ſerve lis 
own intereſt better than by ſerving God. 
Tullitſon, 
15. To put. ü 
Ay. Warwick, who ſhould do the duke to 


Shakeſp. 
The lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
16. The phraſe, evhat to do auitb, ſignifies how 
to beſtow; what uſe to make of; what 
courſe to take; how to employ ; which 

way to get rid of. : 
Men are many times brought to that extremity, 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 
what to do with themſelves, or how to enjoy them- 
ſelves for one hour. Tillatſn. 

20 Do, dò. v. n. 


| Nothing but death can do me to reſpire. Fairy Q, 1. To act or behave in any manner well or 


ill. | 

Unto this day they do after the former manners: 
they fear not the Lord, neither do they after the 
law and commandment which the Lord com- 
mended che children of Jacob. N 27 

every prince ſhould govern as he wo 

fire to be governed, fo —— ſubject ought to obey 
as he 9 deſire to be obeyed, according to the 
maxim of doing as we would be done by. Tarp. 


2. To make an end; to conclude, This is 
only in the compound preterite. 


} 


Von may ramble a whole day, and every mo- 


ment diſcover ſamething new; but when , 


* & ; 


- 


Doc: : Doc. RR 


- 


- e but 2 confuſed notion of | DO'CILF, dd6s'-sl1. agj. [docilir, Lat.] 3. A phyſician ; one who undertakes the cure 
f have done, you Will have SpeFator. | 1. Teachable ; eaſily Ae tractable, | of diſeaſes. 0 | 
if the _ to be concerned with ; to ceaſe | Dogs ſoon grow accuſtomed to whatever they By med'cine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
5 2 about; to deſiſt from notice or | are taught, and being docile and traftable, are | Will ſeize the doctor too. Shakesſp. Cymbeline. 
i. ou - onl 10 the compound preterite. very uſeful. - Elli. Voyage. How does your patient, di&or ?— 
. practice: Sd make uſe of diſunized particsto 2. With to before the thing taught. —Not fo ſick, my lord, 
2 | — one body, unleſs they were ſure to maſter | Soon docile to the ſecret acts of ill, As ſhe is troubled with thick coming fancies. 
22 they had done wb them. Stilling fleet. With ſmiles Icould betray, withtemper kill. Prior. a Shabeſp. Macbeth. 
. 1 ae with Chaucer, when 1 have an- DociLirv, d6-5ll-l-ty. nm. , LAocilité, Fr. Children will not fake thoſe medicines from the 
» wed fame bie ion Dryden. from docilitas, Lat.] Aptnels to be taught; de#or's hand, which they will from a nurſe or 
We have not yet done with aſſenting to propo- | readineſs to learn, mother. Government of the Tongue. 
Gtions at firſt hearing, and ding their All the perfection they allowed his underſtand- To pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 
derm. N Locke, ing ates) Ren and docility, and all ** they Le go nay bet ender cher fepurians. -- nh 
| i i ch amuſements, we give attributed to his will was a bility to vir- ä , Ar luperiors, , 
; yo ie Ee | Pope. tuous. adi ; South: | When dofors firſt have lign'd the bloody bill. 
. Fo fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs or What is more admirable than the' fitneſs of | Dm. 
F health g every creature ſor uſe? the docility of an elephant, He that can cure by recreation, and make pleu- 
. | . | how bf thou? | | and the inſitiency of a camel for travelling in ſure the vehicle of health, is a door at ir in good 
he better that it pleaſes your good worſhip deſarts? Grew, earneſt, 6 L Collier. 
-: See. | Dock, dök“ n, J. [bocca, Sax.) A plant; a | In truth, nine parts in n of thoſe who reco- 
To ſucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. '| weed. : vered, owed their lives to the ſtrength of nature 
. Come, tis no matter; we Mal de without him. The ſpecies are ſeventeen; ten of which grow and a good conſtitution, while ſuch a one happened 
Addiſon. wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medicine; to be the doctor. | Swift. 


You would do well to prefer a bill againſt all | and the fort called the oriental burdock, is faid | 4- a able or learned man. 


7:5 . . the 21 Miller. e {impleſt perſag, that can but apprehend 
| kings den, pr _ __ Ops and, if | to be the true 8 TY and fpeak Ene, is as much judge of K 25 the 
| Collier on Duslling. , But hateful Jocks, rough thiſtles, keckſies, burs, greateſt door in the ſchool. Digby of Bodies. 
6. To deal with. Loſing both heauty and utility. Shakeſp. Henry V. To Do'cTor, d6k'-tur. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
: No man, who hath to d with the king, will My love for gentle Dermot faſter grows To phyfick ; to cure; to treat with medi- 
think himſelf ſafe, unleſs you be his good angel, Thar: yon tall dci that riſes to thy noſe : cines. A low word. 
and guide him. Bacon, | Cut down the doch, twill ſprout again; but know, | Do'cToRAL, ddk'-td-ril. adj.[doforalis, Lat.] 
9. To do is uſed for any verb, to ſave the re- Love rooted out again will never grow. S:wi/t. Relating to the degree of a doctor. 
petition of the word: as, 1 ſhall come, but DOCK, dok'. x. /. ; : ; Do'CTORALLY, dG6K'-t6-ril-y. adv. [from 
if Ido not, go azvay ; that is, if Tcome not. | 1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains at- | doctoral.] In manner of a doctor. 
Thus painters Cupids paint, thus, poets do ter docking. g The phyſicians reſorted to him to touch his 
A god, blind, young, with arrows two. | 2. The ſolid part of the tail. | pulſe, and conſider of his diſcaſe goctorally at their 
5 Sidney. The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well de- departure. | + Hakewill, 


If any thing in the world · deſerve our ſerious | ſcribed by Bontius. The deck is about half an | Do'/cTorR$HIP, dOk'-thr Ship. 1. /. {from 

ſtudy and conſideration, thoſe principles of reli- F inch thick, and two inches broad, like an apo-/ JoFor,) The rank of a doctor. 

gion . Tillotſon, | + thecary's ſpatula. Grew's Muſeum, |. From a ſcholar he became a fellow, and then 
Take all things which relax the veins; for | DoCx, doku. /. [as ſome imagine. of de. the preſident of the college, after he had received 

what does ſo, prevents too vigorous a motion | A place where water is let in or out | all the grares and degrees, the proctorſhip and 


through the arteries. Arbuthnot. at pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid the doforſbip. Clarendon, 
$3. Do is a word of vehement command, or | up. DocTtri'nal, d6k/-tri-nil. adj. {dodrina, 
_ earneſt requeſt: as, help me, do; make haſte, The boatſwain and mariner may bring religion | Lat.] | | 
do. 3 to what deck they pleaſe. Heel. x, Confaining, doctrine, or ſomething for- 
If thou haſt loſt thy land, do not alſo loſe thy There are ck; for their gallies and men of mally taught. 

... conſtancy; and if thou muſt die a little ſooner, war, as well as work-houſes for all land and The verſe naturally affords us the doetrinal 
yet do not die impatiently. Tayl. Rule of Lie Holy. naval preparations, | Addiſon, propoſition, which ſhall be our ſubject. South. 

__ © Looſe me.—1 will free thee. ; © Dock, dòôk'. v. a. [from dock a tail.] 2. Pertaining to the act or means of teaching. 
De, and I'll be thy ſlave. Dryden's King Arth, | 1. To cut off a tail. To this end the word of God no otherwiſe 
9. To do is put before verbs ſometimes exple- | 2. To cut any thing ſhort, ſerveth, than only in the nature of a d,, 
tively : as, I do love, or I love; Idid love, One or two ſtood conſtant centry, who docked F inſtrument. Hookar. 
or I loved. all favours handed down; and ſpread a huge in- What ſpecial property or quality is that, which, 
The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, | viſible net between the prince and ſubjeR, through | being no where found but in ſermons, maketh 
Creator of heaven and earth, being the firſt Perfon | which nothing of value could paſs. them effectual to ſave ſouls, and leaveth all other 


in the Trinity, though they deny the reſt. Swifts Examiner, | ' dotirinal means beſides deſtitute of vital efficacy? 


n | Bacoy's Holy War. 3. To cut off a reckoning ; to cut off an en- | Hookgr. 
This juſt reproach their virtue dee: excite. - tail. -| DocTrI'xnAL, d6k'-tri-nM. a. ſ. Something 
| 18 Dryden Mngid. | 4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. that is part of doctrine. 
Expletives their feeble aid de join. Pope. |} Do'cxET, ddk'-It. n. ſ. A direction tied upon Not ſuch as aſſent to every word in ſcripture, 
10. Sometimes emphatically ; as, I do hate goods; a fummary of a larger writing. | can be ſaid in do&rinals to deny Chriſt. South. 


lim, but will not wrong him, 


7 * | N - 7 Dit. DocTr!'xXALLY, d6dk'-tri-nil-1 . adrwy. [from 
N But 1.4 r my ſoul DO'CTOR, dk“ tür. 2. /. doctor, Lat.] = : dotrine.} In the form of + Arp poſi- 
4c gw, ©3 AL when I wa thee not, 1. One that has taken the higheſt degree in tively; as neceſſary to be held. - 

11. Sometimes * of 8 the faculties of divinity, law, or phyſick. Scripture accomodates itſelf to common opi- 

YT. 4 oppolition: as, In ſome univerſities they have doctors of nions, and employs the uſual forms of ſpeech, 

To Doar 48 ut ſcorn bim now. muſick. In its original import, it means | without delivering any thing de&rinally concerning 

1 t. v. u. See To Doe, a man ſo well verſed in his faculty, as to| theſe points. fa | Ray. 

CIBLE, d6s'-slbl. adj, [docilis, Lat.] ] be qualified to teach it. Do'cTrinE, d6k'-trin, n. ſ. [dofrina, Lat.] 

Tractable; docile; eaſy to be taught. No woman had it, but a civil r, 11. The principles or poſitions of any ſect or 
be aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiſtles and brambles Who did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, maſter; that which is taught. | 

= commonly ſet before them, as all the food and | And begg'd the ring. SU. Merchant of Venice. To make new articles of faith and doctrine, no 


- entertainment of their tendereſt and moſt docable | Then ſtood there up one in the council, a Pha- | man thinketh it lawful: new laws of govern- 
Do. 2 | Million. riſee, namedGamaliel, a der of laws. Adi, v. 34. ment, what church or commonwealth is there 
S0CIBLEXESS, dôs“-slbl-nis. 1. /. [from | 2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion. which maketh not, either at one time or other ? 
: docible.) Teachableneſs; docility; readineſs Then ſubtle door: ſcriptures made their pride, SSI, | Hooker. 
"to learn, 3 | * Caſuiſts, like cocks, ſtruck out each other's eyes. | Ye are the ſons of clergy, who bring all their 
might enlarge in commendation of the noble : Denham, | dottrines fairly to the light, and invite men with 


ad, as alſo of the deciblenefs of dogs in general, Fach proſelyte would vote his daftor beſt, freedom to examine them. 5.1 Atterbury, 
% 4 lg ; | Walton's Anglers | With abſolute excluſion to the reſt. Dryden, _ * That great principle in natural philoſopby is the 
Vor. I. N* XV, 40 , | | "as 3 : | 10 33 7 4. : doetrine 
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Dopa, d6d'-dird:; "adj. [from dodder.] 


| EY V1 
DOD 
* of gravitation ation, or mutual tenden cy of all 
- bodies toward each other. Matti r Imp. of the Mind. 


2. The act of teaching. 


He faid unto them in his drin. Marl, iv. 2. 
Do'cumenT, dok'-ti-mEnt. n. .. [documentam, 


Lat.] 


1. Precept ; inſtruction; direction. 


It ĩs a molt neceſſary inſtruction and duet 


for them, that as her majeſty made them diſpen- 
ſators of her favour, ſo it behoveth them to ſhew 
theraſctves equal diſtributors. Bacon. 


Learners ſhould not be too much crowded with | 


a heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one 
__ RP Watts." 


Precept, in an ill ſenſe; a precept inſo- 
lently authoritative, magiſterially dogma- 
tical, ſolemnly trifling. 

Gentle inſinuations pierce, as oil is the moſt 
penetrating of all liquors; but in magiſterial do- 
cuments men think themſelves attacked, and frand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongue. 


It is not unneceſſary to digeſt the documents of 
cracking authors into ſeveral claſſes. 


18 Harvey on Conſumptions. 
DO/DDER, d6d/-dir. 2. . [touteren to 
ſhoot up, Dut. Sinner. 

Dodier is a ſingular plant: when it firſt ſhoots 
from the ſeed it has little roots, which pierce the 
earth near the roots of other plants; but the ca- 
pillaments of which it is formed ſoon after cling- 
ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away. 
From this time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks 
of the plant, entangling itſelf about them. It has 
no leaves, but conſiſts of capillaments or ſtalks, 
browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great 

lengths. They have tubercles, which fix them 
faſt down to the plant, and by means of which 
they abſorb the juices deſtined for its nouriſhment. 
ill. 


Overgrown with dodder; covered with 
ſupercreſcent plants. 

7 Near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder d with age, whoſe bonghs encompaſs round 
The houſehold gods, and ſhade the ho 

* Dryden's Ancid. 
The peaſants were enjoin'd 

Sere-wood, and firs, and dedicr'd oaks to find. 

' Dryden's Fables, 
Dog cacox, dG-dEk'-k-gon. n. /. [Pwicra 
and yovia.] A figure of twelve ſides. 


DoptcaTEMO'RION, d6-de-kit-&-md&'-ry6n. 


1. /. [ Foodsxellnjabpian. } The twelfth part. 2 


"Tis dedecatemorion thus deſerib'd: 
Thrice ten degrees, which every ſign contains, 
Let twelve exhauſt, that not one part remains; 
It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines 


Two whole and one half portion of the ſigns. 


Creech, 


To Dopo, d6d/zh. v. 1. [probably cor- 


rupted from dog; to ſhift, and play ſly 


tticke, like a dog.) 


1. Th uſe craft; to deal with tergiverſation; 
to play mean tricks; to uſe low ſhifts. 
en good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an earthly 
and ignoble mind, where we have apparently 
wrobged, to higgle and dodge in the amends. 


| | Hale Contemplation, 
The conſideration ſhould 
| of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. South, 
2. To ſhift place as another approaches. 
For he had, any time this ten years full, | 
Dods'd with him betwixt Cambridge and the Bull. 
3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe ex 
tions and diſappoint them. Dos | 
You know my paſſion for Martha, and what a 
dance ſhe has led me; ſhe deded with me above 
thirty years. — Aaiſſon. 
I dechaffering with diſſenters, and dodging about 
3 n | 


P 


* 


> T7 
2 


| 


make men grow weary 


| 


| 


1. One that does any thing good or bad. 


ground. 


| 
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this or tother ceremony, is but Nke opening a 
few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by which 
no more than one can get in at a time, Swift. 


4. The word in all its ſenſes is low and vulgar. | 


Do'DxIN, dod'-kin. n, /. [duytken, Dut.] A 

- doitkin or little doit; a contemptuous / 

name for a low coin. l 

I would not buy them for a dodlin. 

| Lily's Grammer conſtrucd. 
Do'DMAN, d6d'-man. n. /. The name of a 
fiſh. | 
Fiſh that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the craw-fiſh, the hodmandod or dodman, 


and the tortoiſe. Bacon, 


Dor, d0&'.. u. /. ſta, Sax. daa, Dan. dama, 
Lat.] A ſhe deer; the female of a buck. 
Then but forbear your food a little while, 
While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, | 
And give it food. Shakeſp. 4s you like it. 

Bucks have horns, des none. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
The fearful doe 
And flying ſtag amidſt the greyhounds go. > 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


Dor, dv. n. /. [from To do.] A feat; what 
one has todo; what one can perform. 
No ſooner he does peep into | 
The world; but he has done his dee. Hudibras. 


Do'tr, d06'-tr. n. . [from To do.] 


So foul a thing, O! thou injuſtice art, 
That tort'reſt both the deer and diſtreſt. Daniel. 
It may be indeed a public crime, or a national 
miſchief; yet it is but a private act, and the dorr 
of it may chance to pay his head for his preſump- 
tion. : | South, 
2. Actor; agent. | 
Sith thus far we open the things that have been 
done, let not the principal. deers themſelves be 
forgotten. Hoaker. 
3. Performer. PER | 
One judgeth the prize to the beſt deer, of which 
they are no leſs glad than great princes are of 
triumphs. | Sidney. 
4. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. -., 
Fear not, my lord, we will nor ſtand to prate; 
Talkers are no good dvers: be affur'd, 
We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues. 


Shakeſp.. | 


They are great ſpeakers but ſmall deers ; greater 

in ſhew than in deed. © Kielles's Hiſtory. 

5. One that habitually. perfarms.or practiſes. 
Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 

Common Prayer. 

In this we ſhew ourſelves weak, and unapt to 

be deers of his will, in that we take upon us to be 

controllers of his wiſdom. | Hooker. 

Dos, diz. The third perſon from do, for 

doth. | ; 

Though lending to foreigners, upon uſe, doth 

not at all alter the balance of trade between thoſe 

countries, yet it does alter the exchange between 

thoſe countries. * ah Locke. 

To Dorr, dof. v. a. [from do .] 

1. To put off drefs. | 

You have deceiv'd our truſt, | 
And made us 4, our eaſy robes of peace, 1 
To cruſh our old limbs. in ungentle ſteel... 


Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


Def thoſe links. . 
Nature, in. awe to him, 
Had ed her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize. Milton. 
That judge is hot, and dof. his gown. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Aleides H the lion's tawny hide. 
2. To ſtrip; to deveſt of any thing. 


Milton's Ag oniſtes . 


Why art thou troubled, Herod? What vain fear | 


Thy blood-revolving breaſt doth move? ©  » 


Heav'n's king, who dof himſelf our fleſh to 


wear, | : 
Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love. 


N 


Rowe. | 
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3. To put away; to get rid of. 
our eye in Scotland 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fieh 
5 4 their dire diſtreſſes. Shakeſp M > 
4. To ſhift off; to delay; to refer t« ,.. 
time; to put off. * 2 ine 
Every day thou hf me 
lago; and rather keep'ſt from 
than ſupplicſt- me with the lcaft advantage «f 
hope. Shakeſp. Otheil, 
Away, I willnot have to do with , My 
—Canſt thou ſo dof me? Shaleſp. Much Ah 


5. This word is in all its ſenſes obſ. 
ſcarcely ufed except by rufiicks ; ve! * 
a pure and commodious word. 5 

DOG, dog'. 1. /. [daggbe, Dut, canis, Lat} 

I. A domeſtic animal remarkably various in 
his ſpecies; compriſing the maſtiff, the 
ſpaniel, the bulidog, the greyhound, the 
hound, the terrier, the cur, with man 
others. The larger ſort are uſed as a guard: 
the _ for ſports. : 

Such {ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every naTor « 
Renege, affirm, and turn their — nt rags 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following, 
* 3 Shakeſp. Kino Lea 

Why ſhould we not think a — in pid 
as diſtinct ſpecies one from another, as a horſe 
and a dog ? | Locle. 

Ihe clamour roars of men, and boys, and dg 

| Thomſon, 

2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicula, 

riſing and ſetting with the ſun during the 
canicular days, or dog days. 

Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there 
are who bear the name of the dig; the one in 
ſixteen degrees latitude, containing on the left 
thigh a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, uſually called 
Procyon, or Anticanus. Breton Vulgar Errour:, 

It parts the twins and crab, the dog divides, 

And Argo's keel that broke the frothy tides. 
| Creech, 


with fome device 
me all convenieney, 


3. A reproachful name for a man. 

I never heard a paſhon ſo confus'd, 
Se ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets. Shai. 
Beware of dogs, bewarcof evil workers. 
K Phil. iii. 2. 
As Td give or ſend to the Dogs ; to throw 
away. To go to the Dogs; to be ruinecs 

deſtroyed, or devoured. | 
Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops and 
5 


1 85, | 
Could he himſelf have ſent it to the dogs ? Pipe. 
5. It is uſed as the term for the male of ſe- 
veralipecies : as, the dog fox, the dog otter. 
If ever I thank any man, I'll thank you; but 
«that they call compliments is like the encounter 
of two'dog apes. * SBN. 
The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the ſwine. Dryd. 
6. Dog is a particle added to any thing, to 
mark meanneſs, or degeneracy, or worth- 
lefineſs': as, dog roſe. 
To Dos, ddg.. D. a. [from the noun.) To 
hunt as a dog, inſidiouſly and indefati- 
gably. | 


Il have degg'd him like his murtherer. Shale 


I, his deſpiteful Juno, ſeat him forth ; 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 


Shakeſp. 
| Sorrow ing fin 
Afflictions ſorted. er 5 Pro Hierberi. 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 
Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our renowned ſiſter. Milton. 


Theſe ſpiritual joys are dogged by no ſad ſequels 


Glanville. 
I have been purſued, degged, and way-Þid 


through 
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and even now ſcarce 
| Pope 


through ſeveral nations, .. 
fall. 


* think myſelf ſecure. ; 
riſe, and inſult mocks their 

s Ry 2 Vanity of Human Wiſter. 

DoG-FiSHER,, ddg-fish-tir- 1. J. [dog and 


ind of fiſh- 
Jer.) Aland. inſt the falling fick- 
The dex-feer is good againſt the fal Vee” 


2 Ig - tèth. u. [. [4 d teeth.) 
Yoo-TEETH, dog'-teth. 2. /. Ldag and teeth. 
he teeth in the PURA head next to the 
or : the eye-tecth. 

| errhebed „ for dividing of herbs are 

- *nciſor-teeth ; for cracking of hard ſubſtances, | 
as bones and nuts, grinders or mill-tecth; for di- 


103 ſharp-pointed or dog-teeth. 
viding of Bells * Arbuthnot an Aliments. 


1G-TRICK adg-trik. a. ſ. [dog and trick.] 
_ ill turn - ſurly or brutal treatment. 
Learn better manpers, or I ſhall ſerve you a 
” deg-trick ; Vl make you know your rider. 


Do'GBANE, dog“ ban. n. J. [dog and lane. ] 
A plant. | Mile. 

Do'GBERRY-TREF, dôg - bèr- y- trè'. A kind 
of cherry. 


Do csorr, d6g/-b6lt. n. /. [dog and Bolt. 


Of this word I know not the meaning, un- 
\ + Jels it be, that when meal or flower is ſift- 
ed or bolted to a certain degree, the 
© coarſer part is called dagbolt, or flower for 
'* dogs. | 
His only ſolace was, that now 
His dogbolt fortune was ſo low, 
That either it muſt quickly end, 
Or turn about again, and mend. Hudibras. 
'Do'GBR1AR, ddg'-brfi-tr. n. ſ. [dog and briar.] 
The briar that bears the hip; the cynoſ- 
baton, | 
Dogen Ar, dog-tsh&p. adj. [dog and cheap. 
Cheap as dogs meat; cheap as the offal 
©, bought for dogs. 5 ä 
© Good ſtore of harlots, ſay you, and dοgcbeap? 


3 Dryden. 
Do'cnars, d6g'-diz, u. 


. Ldog and days.] 
The days in which the dog-ſtar riſes. and 
ſets with the ſun, vulgarly reputed un- 

© wholeſome. | | 

Nor was it more in his power to be without 

promotion and titles, than for a healthy man to 

At in the ſun, in the brighteſt dog-days, and re- 
main without warmth. "Clarendon, | 

Do opRAw, dog-dri. n. ,. [dog and draw.) 

A manifeſt deprehenſion of an offender 

gagainſt veniſon in the foreſt, when he is 

found drawing after a deer by the ſcent 
of a hound which he leads in bis hand. 


: . , . © ; . 1 Covell. | 
Dock, dd5. n. / [doge, Ital.] The title of 
the chi e al 


| uet magiſcrate of Venice and Genoa. | 

Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the dege's 

palace, with the title of deliverer of the common- 
wealth, Addiſen. 


Do'crtzn, dog--floh. 1. f. [from dog and Gg.] | 


Another name for a ſhark. 

It is part of the jaw of a ſhark or g-. | 
E 3 Woodward. 
Doerr v, dog'-fly. n. [dog and y.] A vo- 

racious 9 * 
Thump-buckler Mars began, | 
And at Minerva with a lance bf 2 head 


1 


t long ran ; | 
Theſe vile words uſhering his blows, Thou dog- 
c 
2 gods fight thus ? © Chapman's Iliad. 
Dose, dig -gid. adi. [from dog.) Sullen; 
Pour; maroſe; ill- humoured; gloomy. © * 
tho uncle myſt not know but you are dead: 
thele dogged ſpies with falſe reports. 


4 


Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. |. 


I - 


1 Do'cLovse, dog'-lous- . . [doz and dJauſe.] 


2. {In canon 


Docu ric AL, dög-mat'“-L-Kal. 


8 3 0 
2 — as 


, LY 


> 


DOG 


Dogged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck d back, 
By falſe accuſe doth level at my life. 

Sbaleſp 

Few miles on horſeback had they jogged, 
But fortune unto them turn'd dooged. Hudibras. 
Do'GGEDLyY, dog'-gld-ly. ad, from dogged.) 
Sullenly ; gloomily ; ſourly 3 moroſely. 


- neſs. 

Do'Gctk, dog'-ghr. u. /. {from dog, for its 
meanneſs. SAinner.] A ſmall ſhip with one | 
maſt. 

Do'6ctREL, dog'-gril. adj. [from dog.) 
Looſed from the meaſures or rules of re- 
gular poetry; vile; deſpicable; mean: 
uſed of verſes. | 

Then haſten Og and Doeg to rehearſe, | 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe; 
Who by my muſe'to all ſucceeding times 
Shall hve, in ſpite of their own cogg*rel rhymes. | 

| Dryden. 

Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher climb, 
And in his ſphere may judge all dogg'rel rhyme. 

Dryden. 
It is a diſpute among the criticks, whether bur- 


leſque poetry runs beſt in heroick verſe, like that | 


of the Diſpenſary; or in deggrel, like that of Hu- 

dibras, Addifon's S pectator. 
Dogo ERET, d6g'-gril. 1. /. Mean, deſpi- 

cable, worthleſs verſes. * 

The hand and head were never loſt of theſe 
Who dealt in dagg rel, or who pin'd in proſe. _ 

Dryden s Juvenal. 

The vileſt dogg*re! Grubſtreet ſends 
Will paſs for yours with foes and friends. Sift. 
Do'cG18n, dog'-gish. adj. [from dog.] Chur- 

liſh; brutal. 8 
Do'G6HEARTED, dog'-har-tid. adj. [dog and 

heart.] Cruel; pitileſs; malicious. 

His unkindneſs, 

That ftript her from his benediction, turn'd her 

To foreign caſualties, gave her dear rights 

To his degbearted daughters. . Shakeſp. K. Lear. 


Doc norkE, dog'-höl. u. /. [dog and Hole.] A 
vile hole; a mean habitation. 
France is a deghole, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man's foot : to the wars.  'Shakteſþ. 
But, could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear playhoule, and the players too, 
Swect country ſeats are purchas'd ev'ry where, | 
With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here 
You hire a darkſeme doghole by the year. 
| Dryden Juvenal. 
Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd doghole ck d with ends of wall. 
| Pope. | 
Do'6KENNEL, dog'-ken-nil.' 2. ſ. [dog and 
kennel.] A little hut or houſe for dogs. 
A certain nobleman, beginning with a doghennel, | 
never lived to finiſh the palace he bad contrived. | 
Dryden. 
1 am defired to recommend a deghennel to any 
that ſhall want a pack. Tatler. 


N 


An inſect that harbours on dogs. | 
DO'GM4, d6g'-ma. n.'f. [Lat.} | 
1. Eſtabliſhed principle; doctrinal notion. 

Our poct was a ſtoigk philoſopher, and all his 
moral ſentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
ſect. | f 2 * Dryden. | 

law.] Dogma is that determi- 

nation which conſiſts in, and has a relation 

to, ſome caſuiſtical point of doctrine, or 

ſome doctrinal part of the chriſtian faith. 
. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

* from 

Docu ricx, dôg-mät'- k. ) dogma.] 


Hen. VI. 


Do'6GEDNEss, dog'-gld-nls. 2. /. {from dog - | 


ged.] Gloom of mind; ſullenneſs; morole- | 


| 


| 


_ Authoritative; magiſterial; poũtive; in the 


8 
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manner of a philoſopher laying down the 
firſt principles of a ſect. | 

The dim and bounded intellect of man ſeldom 
proſperouſly adventvres to be dogmatical about 
things that approach to infinite, whether in vaſt- 
neſs or littleneſs, Boyle. 

L laid by my natural diffidence and ſcepticiſm 
for a while, to take up that cogmatical way, which 
is ſo much his character, Dryden. 

Learning gives us a diſcovery of our ignorancesg 
and keeps us from being peremptory and dogma- 
tical in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write in a poſitive doomatick wzy, 
without either language, genius, or imagination. 

Spccratar. 

One of theſe authors is indeed ſo grave, ſen- 
tentious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no en- 
during him. S/. 

DoGMaA'TICALLY, dôög-mät-A-kal-F. adv. 
[from dogmatical.] Magiſterially ;  poti- 
tively. | 8 
I ſhall not preſume to interpoſe dogmatically in 
a controverſy, which I look never to ſee decided. 
DT Jan South. 
DoGma'TICALNESS, ddg-mit'-I-k4l-nls. . /. 
[from dogmatical.) The quality of being 
dogmatical ; magiſterialneſs; mock” au- 
thority. » ' | a 
Do'GmarTi1sT, d6g'-mi-tist. n. / [dogmatiſic, 
Fr.] A magiſterial teacher; a politive aſ- 
ſerter; a bold advancer' of principles. 

I could deſcribe the vanity of bold opinion, 
which the dogmatiſis themſelves demonſtrate in all 
the controverſies they are engaged in. | 

| 4 Glanville" s &ceſſis. 

A dogmatift: in religion is not a great way off 
from a bigot, and is in high.danger of growing 
up to be a bloody perſecutor. | 

Watts's Improvement of the Mind. 
To Do'GMaT1ZE, dog'-mi-tiz. v. n. [from 
dogma.) To aſſert poſitively ; to advance 
without diſtruſt 3 to teach magiſterially. 

"Theſe, with the pride of dogmatizing ſchools, 

Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules; 
Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, | 
And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way. 
N Blackmore. 
DocmaTi'zeEr, dog-mi-ti'-zar. 7. /. (from 
dogrhatize.) An aſſerter; a magiſterial 
teacher ; a bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
feſhons of our church, are not properly charge- 
able either on Papiſts or Proteſtants, but on par- 
ticular dogmatizers of both parties. Hammond. 

Do'cROsR, d6g'-r6z, u. /. [dog and roſe] The 
flower of the hip. ; red waned 

Of the rough or hairy excreſcence, thoſe on the 
briar, or digr qe, are a good inſtance. /, 11 

1 Dierbam's Phyſice-Theokgy. 
Do'GsLEEP, dôög“-slèp. 1. , {4og and Nieep-] 
Pretended fleep. 2 * * 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowſy huſbanch, 
who raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring; but then he ig 
repreſented to have ſlept What the common peo- 
ple call Gor fleep. N 7 8 As $473 4 Ts. 

Do'G8MEAT, dog'z-met. 1. /-{dog and meat.] 
Refuſe; vile ſtuff; offal lixe the fleſſi fold 
to feed dogs. | +4 39 
His reverence bought of me the flower pi all 
the market; theſe are but dopſmeat to em. Den. 
Doss rx, dog'-star. u. ſ. {dog and far ; © 
cameula, Lat.] The ſtar which gives the 
name to the dogdays, oo NE & 
All ſhun the raging dog lars ſultry heat, 
And from the half-unpeopled town retreat. 4. 
Do'6sToorn, dog'z-toth. x, , {from dog 
and #ooth;} A plant. Miller. 
Do'oTroTy dog-trot: n. ſ. [Hog and tot] A 
gentle trot like that of a dog. 

This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dugeret through the bau ling crowd. - Hadibras. 
40 2 | |  DoGWE/ARY,. 


of the firſt maker. 


ance, though never ſo 


worn for va 
Da ins, d0-! 
word has 2 * any wa 
1. Things done; events; tranſactions. 
I bave but kill'd A 


ut how if that fly had a fa eins 
How would he . his flender gilded wings, 


My faculties wed mow yet will be 
The chronides of my ding, let me ſay 
- 'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 


At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their doings great diſlike declar'd, 
And teſtified againſt their ways. 
3. Behaviour; conduct. 
Never the carth on his round ſhoulders hare, 
| A maid train d up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare 
. Mirth with few words with curteſy, 


n 


to wade far into the doings of the Moſt High. 
5. Stir ; buſtle ; tumult. 


\ 1 | Hoaker. 
6. Feſtivity ;. merriment: as, jolly doings. 
7. This word i is now only uſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe, or in low mean language. 
Atter ſuch miraculous doings, we are not yet i in 
' Dorr, doit. i France to our terms. Stvi/t. 
IT, doi't. =. . [duyt, Dut. doyght, Eric.) 
A ſmall of money. ; 
When will not give a doit to relieve a 
n ten to ſee a dead 


Tempeſt, 
In Anna's wars a ſolfien; poor and old, 
__ — earn'd a little purſe to of gold; 
4 a tedious march, one lucklefs night 


He flept, poor * and loſt ĩt to a doit. 
7 dl. n 


It was, you 


Pope. 
from deal ; N Sax. ] 


D ae no fd ul 6 to the owner. - Hines. 

4 . : At her general dl, | 
Nach receives his ancient ſoul, Clanneland. 

2. Any thing dealt out or diſtrĩbuted. 


4 
- 


Now, my maſters, 

KL; every. mas do his 
* Let us, that are unhurt and whole, | 

Fall on, and happy man be 8 dals. e 

3- " ar 1 in cha- 


man be his dale, ſay 


We ſhould be as weary of one ſet of acquaint- 
as we are of one 
fuit, though never ſo fine: a fool, and a diy ſtuff, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 

% Way of the World. 
n. ſ. [from To do. This 


And buz lamented doings in the air | In equal ſcale weighing delight and dale, 
2, Feats; actions: good or bad. | Taken to wo heb Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The next degree was to mark alt Zelmane's ey might hope to change 
Sings, ſpeeches, and: faſhions, and to take them Torment with caſe, and ſooneſt recompenſe 


unto herſelf, as a pattern of worthy 2 
Hm traduc'd by r | 


That virtue muſt go through. Shak. Hen. VIII. 


Milton. 


—— for 2 
| Hooker. 
Shall there be. then, in the mean while, no do- 


| In adoleful manner; ſorrowfully; difmal 
. ly ; querulouſiy. 
| Po'LeFULNESS, de 1-fal-nls. 7 {from 


D'O'L DOL 

Doowr'ary, dig-wH-rf. adf. Fdog and * fore the dee, ſo ready at their call, 
— Tb eary. —— pelinky br peg eg 

Oh, may wot — — 4M by old were ſeaſted ; now a poor 

That Fm dogweary. 8 Divided dle is dealt at th' outward door, 

Do'ow 00D, dog wh. 2 1. A X Joecies of | Which by the hungry rent is ſoon diſpatch'd. 
r cherry. 8 dealt ont, ” Dryden's Fuvenal. 

* F, 1 4. Blows 
N we — . 1 Appel from fwoollen | 4 What if his eye-ſight, for to Ifracl's God 


Nothing is hard, by miracle reſtor d, 

He now be age”, bes among his = 

And over heaps of flaughter'd Walk his way. Milt. 
„ dolor.) Grief; ſorrow z miſery. Ob- 


Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- 
ther, making ſufh pitiful de over them, that all 
beholders take his part with weeping, 

Sba leſp you like it. 
Our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 
Have we, as twere, with a defeated j joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in PA, 


2 


Die with delight. Milton's Par. Left. 
To DoLe, d61. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
deal; to diſtribute. Di8. 
Dor, d$1. n. / Void ſpace left in tillage. 


Di#. 
'LEFUL, d8/1-ffil. adj. [dole and full.) 
I. Sorrowb:; diſmal 3 expreſſing grief; que- 
rulous. 


She earneſtly intreated to know the cauſe 
thereof, that either ſhe might comfort or accom- 
pany her dale humour. Sidney. 
For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
| Can rightfully aread ſo caleful lay. Spenſer. 
With ſcrewed face, and dolgful whine, they | 


© againſt, carnal ordinances. 
Juſt then the hero caſt a dolsfrl cry, 
And in thoſe ardent flames began to fry : 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins. Dryd. | 


rowful. 


When firſt he ſpy'd my love Sidn 
. Difmal ; impreſſing ſorrow ; dolorifick. 


Ga 


maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnani- 

mity and courage; ferveth as a moſt approved 

| remedy againſt all doleful and heavy accidents, 

which beſal men in this preſent life. Healer. 
No light, but rather darkueſs viſible, 

Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 


And reit can never dwell! Milton's Par. Left. 
| Happy the mortal man, who now at laſt 
Has through this doleful vale. of mis'ry paſt ; | 
| Who to his deſtin'd ſtage has carried on | 


Do'LEFULLY, do l- fully. adv. — 4 ar 


doleful.) 


2. Querulouſneſs. | 
3. Dilmalneſs. N | 
Do'tz$0me, d6-shm. adj. [from dole.] Me- 


i lancholy ; gloomy 3 diſmal ; ad 
doleful. 


Hell-ward bending o'er the beach deſcry 

| The duleſome paſſago to ch' infernal * Pape's Odv. 
| Do LESOMELY, d feüm- HN. adv. (from. dole- 

/ome-} In a doleſome manner. 

| Do/LESOMENESS, dd Lsùm- nia. . / tom 

Nr J 3 eng 3 LY 
| L = 

. 1. A contraction of Dorothy... | | 


Dutch and German coin 


only ply with ſenſeleſs harangues of conſcience | 
South, | 


2. Melancholy ; afflicted 3 feeling grief ; for- | 


How oft my dol:ful ſire ery'd to me, tarry, ſon, |. 
ey. | 3. Pain; pan 


It watereth-the heart to the end it may frucify ; | 


fin. 
lis delights 


Regions of ſorrow, doleful ſhades, where peace 


| 
The tedious load, and laid his burden down. Prior. 


1. Sorrow) melaneholy. g | | 


DOM 


2. A little uppet or baby. 
Do/LLAR, 2 n. 7 Ldaler, Dut. 
of ene ralue, 

and fixpence 10 


from about two. ſhillings 
four and 1 

He diſburs'd 
Ten thouſand dallars for our gen'ral uſe. 


Shak 
Dolorr rick, dd-16-rif-ik. adj. i. Mares, 
Lat.] That which cauſes grief or pain. 
The pain returned, diſipating that vs 
which obſtructed the nerves, and giving — 
rich motion free paſſage again. —— 
This, by the ſoftneſs and rarity of the f, A. 


inſeuſible, and not delorifick. Arbuthn 15 


Do! Loxous, dot -ò-rùs. adj. [from 4 
1. Sorrowful; doleful ; Amel; or, Lat 
\ impreſſing ſorrow. 5 
We are taught, by his example, that the pre 
ſence of delorous and dreadful objects, 4 
minds moſt perfect, may, as clouds, overcag E 
ſcaſonable j JOY» Hooker 
You take me in too delorous ſenſe : : 
I ſpake t' you for your comfort. 
Through many a dark and dreary yale 
They paſs*d, and many a region dolorous, 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery al 


Shale, 


Milton's P 
Talk not of ruling in this dl ro — "fe 


Nor think vain words, he cried, can eaſe my 
doom. Pepe, 
2. Painful. | 


Their diſpatch is quick, and leſs dolo 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the hb” 55 


More . Antidote againſt Athei 
 Do'Lour, dò r. YN, * dolor, =3 =; 
1. Grief; ſorrow. 

I've words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tangue's office ſhould be prodi | 
To breathe th' abundant de/our of che heart. $4, 
2. Lamentation ; complaint. 

Never troubling him either. with aſking queſ- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy ; but 
rather fitting to bis delour dolorous diſcourſes of 
| their own and other folks misfortune, Sizney, 


A mind fixed and bent upon ſomewhat that is 
good, doth avert the dolaurs of death. Baca. 
Do LPHIN, dOl-fin. n. /. {de/phin, Lat. though 


the dolphin is ſuppoſed to be not the ſame 
* name of a fifh. 


[| 


Were dolphin like ; they ſhew'd his back above 
The element they liv'd in. 


Draw boys riding —_— goats, eagles and du- 


e . 


ſtupid fellow; a blockhead ; a thickſcull; 
a loggerhead. 
Let dolts in baſte ſome altar fair erect 
To thoſe high pow'rs, which idly fit above. Sidney, 
Thou not half that power to do me harm, 
As 1 have to be hurt: oh gull, oh det, 
As ignorant as dirt! | 8 
Like men condemn ' d to thundcr-bolts, 
Who, ere the blow, become meer o/ts ; 
They neither have the hearts to ſtay, 
Nor wit enough to run away. | 
Wood's adult'rate copper, 
Which, as he ſcatter d, we, like dat, ; 
Miſtock at firſt far thunder-bolts. Swift, 


Do'LT1i$R, dö'lt-Ish. adj. I from dolt.} Stupid; 
mean; dull; blockiſh. 


Signey- 


" Tameable. 
Dona in, dd-mi's, 1. * — Fr. from 
dominium, Lat.] 

3 empire. 


— * n Shaie. | 3. 


A * 
FA | * : 


"YR 


1 | 
CAO EIIIS, Bad, bogs, dens, and ſhades of 


Shateſp. - 


DOLT, dot. . / C dol, Teutonick.] A heavy - 


| Dametas, the moſt arrant daltifs clown that ever 


's ZBneid. 

1. The land about a manſion- houſe occupied 
lord. 

1 — d m. 2. /. [dome, Fr. from domus, 


Lat.] YG 
building; a houſe ; a fabrick. 
* er 2 good men, 


- Who to bis God this column rais d: 


boe er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Aﬀanc'd in . 
Approach the dome, the ſocial banquet ſhare. 


+. A hemiſpherical arch; 
DOME'STICAL, d6-mes 
DOME'STICK, d6-mcs'-tik. 


[domefticus, Lat. * 8 


3. belonging to the 
_- = 
222 man had at the firſt no other 
helps and ſupplics thar« dom-flical ; ſuch as that 
whach the prophet implieth, ſaying, Can a mother 
forget her child ? Hooker. 
The practical knowledge of the domeſtic duties 
is the prificipal glory of a woman. Clariſſa. 
3. Private; done at home; not open. 
In this their demeſtical celebration of the Paſſ- 
over, theydivided ſupper into two courſes. Hooker. 
Beholding thus, O happy as a queen 
We cry; but ſhift the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, 
View her at home in her domeſtich light, 
For thither ſhe muſt come, at leaſt at night. Granv. 
3. L the houſe; not wild. ; 4 
The faithful prudenc huſband is an honeſt, 
tractable, and demeflich animal. Addifon's Spe. 
4. Not foreign; inteftine. 
Demeſſical evils, for that we think we can maſter 
them at all times, are often permitted to run on 
forward, till it be too late to recall them. 
38 | Hooker, Dedication. 
quality of two domeſiich pow'rs Ul 
Breeds ſcrupulous — Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
Combine together *gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe demeftict and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Such they were, who might preſume t' have 
done 


Much for the king and honour of the ſtate; 
Having the-chiefeft actions undergone, 
Both foreign and demeftical, of late. Daniel. 
Next to & fin of thoſe who began that rebellisn, 

theirs muſt needs be, who hindered the ſpeedy ſup- 
preſſing of it, by demeftict diſſentions. K. Clare. 
To Done'sricaTE, d6-mts'-ti-kit. v. a. 

[from domefick.} To make domeſtick; to 
withdraw from the publick. Clariſſa. 


in the fame houſe. 

A ſervant dwells remote from all knowledge of 

© his lord's purpoſes ; he lives as a kind of foreigner 

under the {ame roof; a domeſtich, and yet a ſtranger 
too. South 


Dominant, dom'-y-nint, adj. (dominant, 

Fr. dominans, Lat.] Predominant; pre- 
fiding ; afcendant. Ro Se | s - X 
To 2 * dm . nit. v. a. [domi- 
mau 0 ominate; to ail 
over the reſt. hey . MY 

I thus conclude my theme, 

The dwinating humour makes the dream. Dryd. 


ö 


To Do'miry, ddm'-I-ff, v, a. [domijfice, Lat.] 
To Dia 


1. Power; dominion. | 


: 


1 
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| 
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' 
| 


| 


| 


| 


 Domix4'pron dom- * | - 
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2 


3s. 
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N 
| Do'm1n4aT1vE, dom'-y-na-tiv. adj. [from do- 


DOMINA'TOR, ddm'-$-ni-tdr. n. /. (Lat.) 


| - 


Donux'sriex, d6-mes'-tik. z. . One kept. 


DON 


Thou and thine uſu | 
The domination, royalties, and * 
Of this oppreſſed boy. Shakeſp, King Fobn. 

. Tyranny ; infolent authority. 

Maximinus traded with the Geths in the product 


, 


of his own eſtate in 'Fhracia, the place of his na- 


tivity z whither he retired, to withdraw from the 
unjuſt domination of Opilius Macrinus. 


Arbuthnot on Coins. 
One highly exalted in power: uſed of 
angelick beings. 

He heav'n of heav'ns, and all the powers therein, 
By hee created; and by thee threw down 

TH' aſpiring dominations. Milton's Par, Loſt. 

Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, 
Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, m__ ' 
ilton, 


minate.] Imperious ; inſolcnt. 


The preſiding or predominant power or 
influence. 

Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north- 
weſt part of the world, which maketh the people 
impatient of ſervitude, lovers of liberty, martial, 
and courageous. 


Lat.] To rule with infolence; to ſwell; 

to bluſter ; to act without, controul. | 
Go to the feaſt, revel, and domincer, 

Carouſe full meaſure. Shakeſp. Tam, of the Shrew. 
The voice of conſcience now is low and weak, 


chaſtiſing the paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful 


demineering ſons. South, | 
Both would their little ends fecure ; | 
He ſighs for freedom, ſhe for pow'r : 
His wiſhes tend abroad to roam, 
And hers to damincer at home. Prior. 


Domi'nical, d6-min'-y-kil. adj. [dominicalis, 
Lat.) That which notes the Lord's day, 
or Sunday. i a 


The cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the epacts, 
and that of the ſun the dominical letter, throughout 
all their variations. Holder on Time. 


Dow1'x10x, d6-min'-yln. n. .. [dominium, 
Lat.) 
I, Sovereign authority; unlimited power, 
They on the earth 
Dominion exerciſe, and in the air, 
Chiefly on man. 
He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation : but man over man 
He made not lord. 


Bleſt uſe of pow'r, O virtuous pride in kings! 
And like his bounty whence dominiod ſprings. 
| | \Tickell.. 
2. Power; right of poſſeſſion or uſe, with- 
out being accountable. - 
He could not have private donrinion over that, 
which was under the private dominion of another. 
Locke. 
3. Territory; region; diſtrict: conſidered 
__ as ſudject- 
The donations of biſhopricks the kings of Fng- 
land did everretain in all their dini, when the 
pope's uſurped authority was at the higheſt. 
" © Davies on Treland. 
4. Predominanee ; afcendant. 

Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more finiſhed 
than thoſe caſt behind, and to have dominion over 
things confuſed and tranſient. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

5. An order of angels. 5 
By him were all things created, viſible and invi- 
fible, whether they be thrones or deminiont, or 
principalities or powers. | Col. i. 16. 
Do, ddn'. n. /. [dominus, Lat.] The Spaniſh 
title for a gentleman ;'as, Don Quixote. 


þ 


| Camden's Remains. | 
To Domine'tr, ddm-J-ner. v. n. [dominor, 


Milton. 


DON 
To the great done of wit, 
Phebus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, and cry up their own. Dry. 
Do xs nir, don'-ship. u. /. [from don.} Qua- 
lity or rank of a gentleman or knight. 
p I'm none of thoſe, | 
Your boſom-friends, as you ſuppoſe; 
But Ralph himſelf, your truſty ſquire, 
Wh' has dragg'd your donſoip out of td mire. 
Hudibras, 
To Don, don'. v. a. [Ta do on.] To put on; 
to inveſt with; the contrary to dof. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
The purple morning left her crimſon bed, 
And donn her robes of pure vermilion hue. 
«© Fairfax. 
Her helm the virgin donn'd. Fairfax. 
What ! ſhould I dex this robe, and trouble you? 


| Shakeſp. 
Do'xAry, d0'-na-rp. n./. [donarium, Lat.] 
A thing given to ſacred uſes. 
| DoxA'T10N, d6-ni'-shan. u. / [donatio, Lat. 
1. The. act of giving any thing; the act of 
beſtowing. . * 

He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, 
Dominion abſolute ; that right we hold 
By his donation, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

After donation there is an abſolute change and 
alienation made of the property of the thing given : 
which being fo alienated, a man has no more to 
ds with it than with a thing bought with ano- 
ther's money. South. 

2. The grant by which any thing is given or 
- conferred. | 
_ _ Howſoever the letter of that donation may be un- 
regarded by men, yet the ſenſe thereof is ſo im- 
7 Are in their hearts, as if every one laid claim 
75 himſelf unto that which was conferred upon all. 
+ Raleigh's Eſſays. 
The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n, 
Permitted rather, and by thee uſurp'd; 
Other donation none thou canſt produce, Milton. 
Do'xnaT1vE, d6'-ni+tiv. a. ſ. [donatif, Fr. from 
[ donatus, Lat.] | 
1. A gift; a largeſs; a preſent; a dole of 
money diſtributed. 

The Roman emperor's cuſtom was, at certain 
ſolemn times, to beſtow on his ſoldiers a donative ;; 
which donative they received wearing garlands up- 
on their heads, coker . 

They were entertained with publick ſhews and 
aonatives, to make them more eaſily digeſt their 
loſt liberty. Dryden. 

2. [In law.) A benefice merely given and 
| collated by the patron to x man, without 
either preſentation to the ordinary, or in- 
ſtitution by the ordinary, or induction b 
his orders. | Covell. 

Never did ſteeple carry double truer; 

His is the donative, and mine the cure. Cleaveland. 
Don, din”. part. pa. of the verb To do. 

Another like fair tree eke grew thereby, 
Whereof whoſe did eat, eſtſoons did know 
Both good and evil: O mournful memory ! 
That tree, through one man's ſanlt, hath he us 

all to dye; Spenſer s Fairy Queen. 
Derr, dim'. a kind inter jectian. The Word 
by which a wager is concluded: when a 
| wager is offered, he that accepts it ſays. 


done. | 
Shaleſp. Tempeſt... 


| 


Done - the wager? - * 
One thing, ſweet-heart, I will aſk 
Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. 
— Done: but my bargain ſhall be this, 
III throw my maſk off when I kiſs. Claveland, 
Twas done and done, and the fox, by conſent, 


was to be the judge. L' Eftrange. 


Do'xjox, d6n'-d'zh6n. Abe corrupted to 
dungeen, from domnionum, low Lat. accord - 


” 
o - 


F 


It is with us uſed ludicrouſiy. N 


ig to Menage.] The higheſt and ſtrongeſt 
| tower of the cafile, in which priſoners: 
| | | were 


D O O 
were kept; as in Chaurer. 
of ſubterraneous priſons. 
© © The grete tourc, that was ſo thicke and ſtrong, 
Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeon, 
Wherein the knightes were iti priſon, 
Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 
Ther as this Emely had her playeing-. Cheucer. 
Do non, dô' - nòr. 1. (from dono, Lat!) A 
Ever a beſtower; one who, gives any 
thing. 
- . thick beliexs the donor's gate, 
And begging lords and tecming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole. Dry len Juvenal. 
it is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 
conſider how oſten good defigns are fruſtrated and 
perverted to purpoſes, which, could the donors 
themſelves have foreſeen, they would have been 
loth to promote. Atterbury. 
Dood' LE, do dl. u. ſ. [a cant word, perhaps 
] corrupted. from 40 little © Jaineant.] 


trifler; an idler. 
To DOOM, do'm. v. a. Lenin, Sax.) 


1. To Judge. | 
Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace thou didſt not doom 
go ſtrictly, but much more to pity inciine. Million. 


2. To condema to any puniſhment; to ſen⸗ 


tence. 
He may be o to chains, to ſhame, to death, 


Wwile proud Hippolitus ſhall mount. bis throne. 


Smith. 
Juſtly th' impartial fates confpire, 
Dee that ſon to be the ſire 
Of ſuch another ſon. Granville. 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any, 
Mlinos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his urn the bleaded balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty fouls. 
Dryden . ZEneid. 
2 To comma jadicially or authoritatively. 
Have 1 a tongue to doom my brother's death, 
And ſhall that tongue give pardon to a ſlave? 
Shakeſp. 
1 To deſtine; to command by uncontrolla- 
ble authority. 
Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
| Have doom d our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land. 
have no will but what your eyes ordain; | 
Deſtin'd to love, as they are doom d to reign. | 
+», Granwille. 
Doom, do'm.. . / (dom, Sax. doem, DJ 
4. Judicial ſentence; judgment. j 
He's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs 1 yield; 
And humbly thus, with. halters ou their necks, 
©" Eagle your highneſs' doom of life or death. Sal. 
| To Satan, firſt in fin, his doom applied, 
| ren, «th in MEDIA terms, judg'd as chen beſt. 
Milton. 
"And now, e redemption, all mankind 
"Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and hell 
\ By doom 1evere: Milton. 
in the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all hearts 
"hall be laid open, no one ſhall be made to anſwer 
qt what he knows nothing of; but ſhall ove 
2,008 daom, his conſcience acculing or cxculing him. 
2 


— 7 


2. The great and final judgment. | 
A Search; Wiudfor Caſtle, elves, within and out: 
"Strew good luck, ouphes, on every ſacred room, 
That it may ſtand till the perpetual doow. Sbal. 


3: Condemnation; 5 judicial ſentence. 
Revoke thy doom, 
Or hilft can vent clamour from my thivat, 
I tell thee thou doſt evil. Sbaleſp. FE Leer. 


4. Determination declared. 

Is friend of foe, let hiin be gently us 
1 —Revoke that ac of wrt, J. for tk lira. 
T - Shakeſp. 


— 


3 


3: The fiate to which one is s defined 


A . 


|. a4... 


, 
N 
5 
N 
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+ 


Dryden's /Encid. 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


It is now uſed | 


DoOMsDAY- -BOOK, 


1 


* 


Doo 


By i tao low: 
And homely houſhold taſk, ſhall be her doom. 


Dryden' s Tlied. 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. 
From the {ame foes, at laſt, both felt their doo; 
Aud | the ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 
Pope. | 
Doo/msDAY, dO'mz-dA. 2. ſ. (doom and daz.] 
1. The day of final and univerſal Judgment ; ; 
the laſt, the great day, 
Mien, wives, and children ſtare, en run, 
As it were doomſday. Shakeſp. Fulius Caſar. 
They may ſerve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until doomſday. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar d for upper light, 
Till dzom/day wander in the ſhades-of night: 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. Dryden. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation, 
All-ſouls day is my body's doomſday. 
Shakeſp. Richard III. 
d6'mz-di-bd'k. 7. ſe 
[doomſday and Boot.] A book made by 
order of William the Conqueror, in which 
the eſtates of the kingdom were regiſtered. 
The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of mo- 
ried by ores, per oras, which is mentioned in doomſ- 
Camden. 
DOOR, ddr. n. J. [>on, bune, Sax. dorris, 
Erſe.] | 
1. The gate of: 4 houſe ; that which opens to 
yield entrance. 
and gates of cities or publick buildings ; 
except in the licence of poetry. 
All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 
And every door of free-will open flew, F. Queen. 
In the ſide, a door 
Contriv'd; and of proviſions laid in large, ö 
For man And beat. Milton's Paradiſe Lo. ö 
To the fame end men ſew'ral parts may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 
For without rules there can be no art, any more 
than there can be a houſe without a door to conduct 


you in. Dryden. 
2. In familiar language, a houſe; often in 
the plural, doors. | 


Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh inthe open air, and 
another af the ſame kind and bigneſs w ithin doors. 
Bacon's Nat. H. iftory. 
Leet him doubt Whether his cloaths be warm, 
and ſo go naked; whether his houſe be firm, and 
live without Fay 3 Decay of Piety. | 
Martin's office is now the ſecond door in the 
ſtreet, where:he will ſee Parnel. Arbuthnt. * 
Lambs, though they are bred within doors, and 
never ſaw the actions of their own ſpecies, pulh at 
_ Thats who approach them with their foreheads. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
| The ſultan entered again. the caſant's houſe, and 
turned the owner out of doors. Addiſon's Guardian. 
3+ Entrance; portal. | 
The tender blades of graſs appear; 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year. , Dryden. 
4. Paſſage; avenue; means of approach. 


The indiſpenſable es of ſincere obedience, 
ſhuts the door againſt all temptations to carnal 
ſecurity. ,. | 


5. Out of door, or doors. No more to be 
found quite gone; fairly ſent away. 
Should he, who was thy lord, -oaniand thee 
now, 
With a harſh voice nnd Ane ww, a - 
To ſervile duties, thou would'it fear no. more; 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. 
75 Dryden' 5 Perfus. 
His i imaginary title of fatherhood is out of deo, 
and Cain is no prince over his brother. Locle. 


6. A. the door of any one. Imputable; charge- 


| 
N 


* 
— 


Door is uſed of houſes, ; 


Hammond, 1 


DOR 


1 ay ad aki arts if 1 ho 
fault lies wholly at my 4 Dryd. by hs, 
ace, 


'7. Next door to. Approaching t 
bordering upon. 4 nnn 


A ſeditious word leads to a broil, an 
puniſhed is but next door to a tumult. 75 ſwag 
Do'orcasr, d&'r-kas. n. /. door and * 
The frame in which the door is incloſch 

The making of frames for d ,! ; 


— ͤ— 


is the ſram 

ing of two Pieces of wood athwart two © * 
pieces. Mm 7 
oxom, 


Do'ORKEEPER, da 
keeper.) Porter; 
trance of a houſe. 


He that hath given the following aſliſtaness + 
thee, deſires to be even a door per in God thong 
and ro be a ene to the meaneſ of God's (cr. 
vants. Taylor's Preſuce, 


U 
Do! QUET\, ddk It. Ns . A paper Contain. 
ing a warrant. 

Before the inſtitution of this office, no 0,4 
for licence to, alien, nor warrant for Pardon of 
alienation made, could be ꝓurchaſed without 20 
oath. Bacon Office of Alicnati- 6, 

Do'xmaxT, di'r-mant.-atj. [dormant, Fr.] 
1. Sleeping. 

He a dragon! if he be, tis a very peaceful one 
I can inſure his anger is dormant ; or, ſhould be 
ſeem to rouſe, tis well laſhing bim, and he wil 
fleep like a tap. Congreve's Old Babel, 

With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kill hi 
prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till i: 
ſwims within his reach. Grew's Maſeus, 

2. In a ſieeping poſture. 

4t a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion pane, but rather couchant and &r. 
ant. 

3. Private; not publick. 

There were other dormant muſters of ſoldiers | 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were pu 
in e, but not drawn together. 

Bacon : War with Spain, 
4. Concealed ; not divulged. > 
It would be prudent to reſerve theſe privileges 
| dormant, never to be produced but oo great oc- 
caſions. 7 | Swift, 
5, Leaning; not lender, 

Old dormant windows mutt confeſs 
Her beams: their glimmering ſpectacles, 
Struck with the ſplendor of her face, ' 

Do th” office of a burning-glaſs. Cleaecland. 
Dol Mirokx, da'r-ml- tur-. 1. J. dormi- 
torium, Lat.] | 
1. A place to Deep in: uſed commonly for a 
room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for 
entertainment, and thoſe that have windows on 
one fide for dormitories. Mortim:r. 

Naked mourns the deraiitory wall, 


And Janes and Boylc's s united labours fall. 
Pope. Dunciad. 


-kE-phr. 1. f. [7 
one that keeps the * 


, 


1 


Brotes, 


2. A burial place. 

The places where dead bodies are buried, are in 

Latin called ermiteria, and in Engliſh dormitorits. 
Ayliffe's Parergt 
Do'xmovsE, di'r-mous. u. f dor mio to 
lleep, and mouſe.] A ſmall animal which 

paſſes a large part of the winter in fleep. 
Come, we all fleep, and are mere dormice lies, 

Allittle leſs chan dead : more dulneſs hangs 

On us than on the moon. Hen Forſor's Cataline. 
After they have lain a little while, they grow 


o as drowſy as dormice, unleſs they arc rouled. - - 
* * Collier on Thoug't: 


Dosx, dan. „. I. [from dorn, Ger: a thorn. 


The name of a fiſh; perhapp the ſame as 
the thornback. | 
The coaſt is ſtored both 150 ſell-fſh, as ſcak 
lops and ſheathfilh ; * flat, as * darn, 
and holy but. e 


able upon him. 1 Lond 4 


Ll 


£ Do RNICR, 


* 


D O'S 
et drone. 5. ,. [of Deorwick in Elan. 


1 where ſitſt made.] A ſpecies of * 


ſed in Scotland for the table. 

„onk, ddr. v.a- [tor ſtupid, Teutcnick.] 
To deafen or ſtupify with noiſe, This word 

2 ly in Skinner. 

8 1. /. [ſo named probably from 
the noiſe which he makes.] A kind of fly- - 
ing inſet, remarkable for flying with a 

iſe. 
wet lng Sr fly with four wings, as all the va- 


or ſheath-winged, as beetles and 
ns.” — FVulgar Errours. 


. derr or hedge-chafer's chief marks are theſe: 
his head is ſmall, like that of the common beetle : 
this, and his eyes, black: his ſhoulder- piece, and 
the middle of his belly, alſo black; but juſt 
under the wing-ſhells ſpotted with white, His 
wing-ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail; which 
is long and flat-peinted, of a light cheſtnut : his 
breaſt, eſpecially, covered with a downy hair. 
Grew's Muſzum: 
Do'tsE L, ddr-sll: Pr. . [from dorſum the 
Dos Ex, di'r-sGr. 3. back.] A pannier; a 


baſket or bag, one of which hangs on either | 
fide a beaſt of burthen, for the reception. 


of things of ſmall bulk. It is corruptly 
ſpoken, and perhaps written, dae. | 


Dors!'FEROUS, doOr-s[f'-fE-ras. 77 [dor- |- 


Dors!/PAROVUS, dOr-s1p/-pa-ras. 9 ſum and 
fero, or pario, Lat.] Having, the property 
of bearing or bringing forth on the back. 
It is uſed of plants that have the ſeeds on 
the back of their leaves, as fern; and may 
be properly uſed of the American frog, 

which brings forth young from her back. | 

Do'xTURE, dor*tor. 2. . [contracted from 
dormiture ; dormitura, Lat. dortoir, Fr. | 


A dormitory ; a place to ſleep in. 
He led us to a gallery like a dorture, where he 


* 


ſhewed us along the one fide ſc vcnteen cells, very }. 


vente Bacon. 
Doss, d6's. n. .. [3:44] F 


. So much of any medicine as is taken at |. 


one time. Quincy. 
The too vig'rons doſe too fiercely wrought, 
And added fury to the ſtrengths it brought. 


D ryden's V7 gil. 


ln a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed 

the juice of tho thapſia in warm water, without 

mending the doſe. Arbiuthnot,, 
2. Any thing nauſcons: 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit and underſtanding above 
all the world, I dare undertake that, as fulſome 
a die as you give him, he ſhall readily take it down. 

| © South, 
lot. Ludicrouſly. 
No ſooner does he peep into 

The world, but he has done his doe; 

Married bis punctual %% of wives, ö 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras. 

4+ Quantity, | | | 


3 As much of any thing as falls to a man's 


while yet ourſelves havea conſiderable doſe of what 

makes them ſo. | | Granville. 

. It is often uſed of the utmoſt quantity of 

ong liquor that a man can ſwallow. He 

= *. 4% f that is, he can carry off no 
To Doss, dò's. . . * | 


o proportion a medicine properly to the 


patient or diſeaſe, | 
Plants 70. uſed in medicine, being eſteemed 
Poiſonous, corrected, and exact! ed, m. 
Prove powerful medicines. «| 1 
Derbam 's Phyſico- Theology. 


T To give-phyſick, or any thing nauſeous, | - 


„ 'Do'TarD, do'-tard. 1. /. [from date.] A man 


e pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, 1 


D O 


Do's#1L, d6s'-s[l. n. ſ. {corrupted fram dorſel,, 


ſomething laid upon the part.] A pledget ; 
1 or lump of lint to be laid on a 
ore. . 

Her complaints put me upon dreſſing with ſuch 
| medicaments-as baſilicon, with præcipitate, upon 
2 fil. Wiſeman. | 
DosrT, dust'. [the ſecond perſon of do.] 

Why then 4 treat me with rebukes, inſtead 
| Of kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ? 
Addiſon's Cato, 
DOT; d6t/. n. /. [This is derived by Skinner 
from dotter, Ger. the white of an egg ; and 
interpreted by him a grume of pus. It has 
now no ſuch ſignification, and ſeems rather 
corrupted from jot a point.] A ſmall 
point or ſpot made to mark any place in a 
| writing, | 
To Dor, d6t'. v. 4. To.mark with ſpecks. 
To Dor, dot'., v. =. [from the noun.], To. 
make dots or ſpots. | 
\ Do'TAGE,. d6'-tidzh. n. . [from dote.] 
1. Loſs of underſtanding ; imbecility of mind;. 
deliriouſneſs. | | 
The ſoul in all hath one intelligence; 
Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drineſs in an old man's ſenſe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the ſbul want work, and idle ſit ; 
And this we childiſhneſs and detage call. Davies. 
I hold, that perfect joy makes all our parts 
| As.joyful as our hearts: | 
Our ſcnſes tell us, if we pleaſe not them, 


þ 


_— 


Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. — Sucking. .| 


2: Exceſſive fondneſs. | 
If on your head my. fury does not turn, 
Thank that fond detage which ſo much you ſcorn. 
| Dryden. 
Dora, . d6'-tik, adj. [dotalis, Lat.] Relating 
to the portion of a woman; conſtituting: 
her portion; compriſed in her portion. 
ö Shall I, of one poor dotal town poſſeſt, 
My people thin, my wretched country waſte, 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 
Or riſk. my patron's ſubjects, or my own ?. 
Garth's. Ovid. 


whoſe age has impaired his intellects ; a 
man in his ſecond childhood,. called in ſome 
| provinces a ztevichild. 
Datard, ſaid. he, let be thy deep adviſe, 
q | Seems that through many years thy wits thee fail, 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wile, 
- Elſe never ſhould thy judgment be ſo frail. 
| Fairy Dueen. 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
N To draw off his laſt dregs of life. Prior. 


DoTa'Ttion, dô-tä“-shün. . ,. [dotatio, Lat.] 
The act of giving a dowry or portion. Dit. 


| , 


1 To DOTE, do't. v. n. [doten, Dut. radoter, | 


Fr. ; | 
bs To have the intelle& impaired by age or. 
paſſion ; to be delirious. 
Unleſs the fear of death make me dote, | 
1 fee my fon. Shakeſp. Comedy of Errours. 
A ſword is upon the liars; and they ſhall dote -- 
a, ſword is upon her nughty. men, and they ſhall 
be-diſmayed. Fer. I. 36. 
Time has made you date, and vainly tell. 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 
Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 


When. an old woman begins to dete, and grow 

. chargeable to a pariſh, ſhe is turned into a witch, 
and fills the couutry with extravagant fancies, 

. | Addiſon's Spectutor. 

2: To be inlove to extremity, | 


me, which ſince is grown to ſuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to get this place ſometimes to re- 


Dryden 's AEncid, | 


He. was ſtriken with great affection towards | 


D O U 


I have long loved her, and beſtowed much on 
her, followed her with a dating obſervance. Shate/. 
To Dore upon, To regard with excefhve 

fondnefs; to love to exceſs. 

All their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they duted on, 
And bleſs'd, and grac'd. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me d ute upon my love. Shateſp. 
All the beautics of the court beſides 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perſon. 
7 Denbam. 
Mark thoſe who dete on arbitrary power, 
And you ſhall find em either hot-brain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden, 
Would you ſo date upon your firſt deſire, 

As not to entertain a nobler fire? | 
| | Dryden's Indian Emperor. 
| We date upon this preſent world, and the en- 
joyments of it; and tis not without pain and fear, 
and reluctancy, that we are torn from them, as if 
our hopes lay all within the compaſs of this life. 

Burnet. 


O death all eloquent! you only prove 
| What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 
* | f He. 

Do'TeD, d6'-tid. adj. [from the verb.] Stupid. 
Not ufed. 
His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignorance 
The prince had marked well. 


Spenſer, 
Do'TeR, d6'-tir, 2. /. [from dote.] 
1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired by 
years ; a dotard. b 
What ſhould a bald fellow do with a comb, a 
dumb deter with a pipe, or a blind man with a 
looking-glaſs. a Burton. 
2 * man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively in 
OV 
If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 
It mourns that painting and uſurping hair 
Should raviſh deter, with a falſe aſpect ; 
And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. 
, Shakeſp. 
Our doters upon red and white are inceſſantiy 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the conti- 
nuance of their miſtreſſes's kindneſs, and of the 
laſting of her beauty. Beyle. 
Do'TINGLY, d6'-ting-lF. adv. [from deting. ] 
Fondly ; by excefhve fondneſs. 
Thar he, to wedlock detingly betray'd,. 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ! 


to ſignify a tree kept low by cutting. 
For great trees, we ſee almoſt all overgrown 


and the like, are pollards and a«tards, aud not 
trees at their full height. 


name of a bird that, mimicks geſtures. 

We ſee how ready apes and monkeys, are to 
| imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 
Autterelt, we ſee how the foolith bird playeth the 
ape in geſtures. , Bacon. 
DOUBLE, dub/l. adj. double, Fr. duplex, 
Lat. duple, Erfe:] 

I; Two of a ſort ; one correſponding to the 
other; in pairs. ; 
All things are deuble one againſt another, and 

he hath made nothing imperſect. Ecclius. xlii. 24. 
2. Twice as much; containing the ſame 

quantity repeated,” It is ſometimes uſe 

with to, and ſometimes without. 
Great honours are great burthens; but on whom 

They are caſt with envy, he doth bear two loads: 

His cares muſt {till be double to his joys, 

In any dignity. Ben Jonfon's Catal ine. 

This ſum of forty thouſand pounds is almoſt - 

double to what is ſufficient. Swifts Drup. Letters. 


more than one in the ſame order or parallel. 
0 ; Wan > 7 0 w 


to au man in. a ludicrous ſenſe, | 
3 7 : ky . 


tite in freely. 8 


Sila. 


Is- 


5 Dryden Juvenal. 
- Do'TTARD, d6t'-tird. 2. / This word ſeems 


trees in church- yards or mear/ ancient buildings, 


Bacon. G 


Do'TTEREL, d6t'-ter-f. x. , [from dote.] The 


3. Having one added to another; having: 


— ——᷑— —— 


1 


* 
— 


Dr devble-button'd frixze. - 


DovBLE-QUARREL, diib'l-kwor'-rll, is a com- 


feriour ordinary, for delaying juſtice in 


W for then I was double their age, which now 'l am 


Double is much uſed in compoſition, generally 


and duttoned.} Having two rows of buttons. 


D O U 


d o 


u is a curioſity alſo to make flowers double, Dovstz-Dr Aten, dibl-dV-lir. 2. /. [double 


which is eſſected by often removing them into 
new earth ; as, on the contrary part, double flow- 
ers, by neglecting, and not removing, =—_ 
ſingle. Dan Nat. Hiftory. 
met a reverend, fat, old, gouty friar, 
With a paunch ſwoln ſo high, his double chin 
Might reſt upon 't. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
4+ Twofold ; of two kinds. | 


Thus curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, apd made that miſchief bold ; 


And double death did wretched man invade, 4 


By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd. 
- Dryden's Ovid. 
No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
Darkneſs and tempeſt mak, a double night. 
5. Two in number. n 
And if one power did not both ſce and hear, 
Our ſights and founds would always double be. 
Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence; having 
the power of two. Not uſed. 
The magnifico is much belov'd, | 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
As double as the duke's. Shakefp. Otbello. 
7. Deceitful ; acting two parts, one openly, 
the other in ſecret. . | 
P th' preſence. + 
He would ſay 3 and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. | 
| | Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Fifty thouſand could keep rank, that were not 
of dolle heart. 1 Chron. xi. 33. 
DovBLE-eLEa, dibl-plt'. 2. /. [duplex pla- 
citum, Lat.] Is that in which the defendant . 
alleges for himſelf two ſeveral matters, in - 
bar of the action, whereof either is ſufficient 
to effect his defire in debarring the plain- 


tiff. Coxvell. 


| 


plaint made by any clerk or other to the 
archbiſhop. of the province, againſt an in- 


ſome cauſe eccleſiaſtical. The effect is, 
that the archbiſhop directs his letters, un- 
der the authentical ſeal, to all clerks of his 
province, commanding them ta admoniſh 
the faid ordinary within nine days to do | 
the juſtice required, or otherwiſe to cite 
him to appear before him or his official ; | 
and laſtly to intimate to the ſaid ordinary, 
that if he neither-performs the thing en- 
; Joined, nor appears at the day aſſigned, he 
himſelf will proceed to perform the juſtice 
required. And this ſeems to be termed a 
double-quarrel, becauſe it is moſt commonly 
made againſt both the judge, aud bim at 
whoſe petition juſtice is delayed.  Couwell, 
DovBLE, düb l. adv. Twice over. 

I am not ſo old in proportion to them as l for- 
merly was, which I can prove by arithmetick ; 
not. | Stoift. 

for doubly, two ways; as, duuble-edged, hav- 
ing an edge on each ſide ; or for twice the 
number or quantity; as, double-dicd, twice 
ehen i 0 
DovBLE-BITIiNG, dibl-bt-ting. adj. [double 
and bite.] Biting or cutting on either fide, 
But 8 looks on the black monarch 
End, . ' 
_  Hisrifing muſcles and his brawn commend; 


His double-biting ax, and beamy ſpear, . 1 


- Each aſking a gigantic force torear. Dryd. Fables. 
DovVBLE-BUTTONED, dub/l-biit/nd. adj. [double 


Others you fee, when all the town 's afloat, 
Wrapt in th' embraces of a kerſey coat, ö 


# * 
. } N A has, * 
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Milton. 
DovBLE-HANDED, dib'l-hand'-Id. adj. double 
DovBLE-HEADED, dib/l-h&d'-id. adj. [double 
To DovBLE-LOCK, dib'l-16k'. v. as [double 


'DovBLE-MINDED, dibl-mtn-a4id. adj. [from 


| 8 James. 
DovBLE-SHINING, dibl-shin'-ing. adj. [double 


- have of any diſtance, and adding it to the former, 


and dealer.) A deceitful, ſubtle, infidious 
fellow; one who acts two parts at the ſame 
time ; one who ſays one thing and thinks 
another. , 

Dowble-dealers may paſs muſter for a while; but 
all parties waſh their hands of them in the con- 
cluſion. T' Eftrange. 

Dov BLE-DEALING, dib1-d&-lng. 2. /. LIdouble 
and dealing.] Artifice ; diſſimulation; low 
or wicked cunning; the action of one thing 

with the profeſſion of another. 

Thou ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's gold. 
— But that it would be double-dealing, Sit, I would 
you could make it another. Shake. Troclfth Night. 

Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities as 
are by nature moſt compatible; valour with anger, 
meekneſs with piety, and prudence with diſſimu- 
lation: this laſt union was neceſſary for the good- ' 
neſs of Ulyſſes; for, without that, his diſſimula- 
tion might have into wickedneſs and 

ing. Broome's View of Epic Poetry. 

To DOUBLE-DIE, dibl-dy*. v. a. {double and 
die.] To die twice over. 

Yes, I'll to the royal bed, | 

Where firſt the myſteries of our love were acted, : 
And double-die it with imperial crimſon. 
| Dryden and Lee. 

DovBLE-FOUNTED, dub'l-fount'-6d. adj. 

| [double and bunt.] Having two ſources. 
Here the double-founted ſtream 
Jordan, true limit eaſtward. 


and hand.) Having two hands. 

All things being double-banded, and having the 
appearances both of truth and falſehood, where 
our affections have engaged us, we attend only 
to the former. Glan villes Scepfes. 


and head.) Having the flowers growing 
one to another, 


DOU 
This was only the value of the | 
was beſides a tenth part of that nber f 
of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in 3 — 
ple proportion, will juſt double the ſum. 
% Arbut , 
2. To contain twice the quantity. 2857 
Thus reinforc'd agaiuſt the adverſe fleet 
Still doubling ours, brave Rubert leads the wa, 


3. To repeat; to add. DD. 
He ſaw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow . 
Like lightning flam'd their faulchions to 28d fre, 


; Drzes 
4. To add one to another in the 5 
or parallel. lame order 


| Thou ſhalt dowble the curtain in the taberna:1, 


5. To fold. | —_ 
He-bought her fermons, pſalms, and graces, 
And doubled down the uſeful places, Prim 
6. To 5 round a headland, | 
Sailing along the coaſt, he doubled the promo 
tory of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of tha 
proud city, Knulle 
Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in figh. 
the trade-wind is our own, if we can but dull jr, 


D 


To Do'uBLE, dib'l. v. u. 

1. To increaſe to twice the quantity, 
- *Tis obſerved in particular nations, that with 
the ſpace of three hundred years, notwithſtanding 
all caſualties, the number of men double. 

| Burnet"; 


2+ To enlarge the ſtake o twice the 4 
play. 
| 2 Egypt's by, and offer in the ſtead, 


Offer the crown on Berenice's head: 
l am refolv'd to double till I win, 
| Dryten's Tyrannic Lye, 
3. To turn back, or wind in running. 


The double rich ſcarlet nonſuch is a large d 
- ble-headed flower, of the richeſt ſcarlet colour. 


and loc.] To ſhoot. the lock twice; to 
faſten with double ſecurity. f 

He immediately double-locked his door, and ſat 
down carefully to reading and comparing both his 
orders, ö Tatler. 


double and mind.] Unſettled; undetermined. 
A double- minded man is unſtable in all his ways, 


and hine.] Shining with double luſtre. 


| He was 
Among the reſt that there did take delight 
To ſee the ſports of dowblr-fhining day. Sidney. 


DovBLE-TONGVED, dub'l-ting'd. adj. [double 
and tongue.) Deceitful ; giving contrary 
accounts of the ſame thing. 


— 


The deacons muſt be grave, not dowble-tongued, | 


not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy lucre. 

| 1 Tim. 

For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians double-tongu', 

And knew the town to Juno's care belong d. 
Dryden's Virg. 


_ 


1. To enlarge any quantity by addition of the 


ſame quantity. 
Rumour doth double voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear d. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Pay him fix thouſand; and deface the bond; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that. Sb. 
Our foes too proud the weaker to aſſail, 
Or double; his diſhonour if he fail. Dryden. 


This power of repeating or doubling any idea we 


To Do'vsL, dub l. v. a. [from the adjettive.] | 


as often as we will, without being ever able to 
come to any ſtop ar ſtint, is that which gives us 
the idea of immenſity. 77 — Locle. 


Under the line the ſun croſſeth the line, ad 
maketh two ſummers and two winters: but inthe 
Kirts of the torrid zone it dowbleth and goeth back 
again, and ſo maketh one long ſummer. 

| | Bacon's Natural Hifer, 

Who knows which way ſhe points? 
Doubling and turning like an hunted hare? 
Find out the meaning · ol her mind who can. Dr 

So keen thy hunters, and thy ſcent ſo firony, 

Thy turns and doab/ings cannot fave thee > 
of 
ö 
4. To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. 
Do'vBLE, dub1. . / 
1. Twice the quantity or number. 
If the thief be found, let him pay double. Exc. 
In all the four great years of mortality aboi: 
mentioned, I do not find that any week the plagut 
increaſed to the doubte of the precedent week abort 
five times. Graunt's Mortality. 
2. Strong beer ; beer of twice'the common 
ſtrength. | ; | 
Here 's a pot of good dowble, neighbour : drink, 
and fear not your man. Sbaleſp. Henry Vl. 
3. A turn uſed to eſcape purſuit. 
Man is frail, ; 
Convulſions rack his nerves, and cares his breaſ:; 
His flying life is chas'd by rav'ning pains, 
Through all his doubles, in the winding > 


4. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. Op 
| heſe men are too well acquainted 2 
chaſe, to be Jung off by any falle ſteps or — 
Do'vBLENEss, diib'l-nls. 1. / (from dou 
Ihe ſtate of being double. lbs * 
If you think well to carry this as you ar n 
doubleneſs of the benefit defends the deceit 150! 
reproof, -_ $hatfs 


Do'vBLER, düb“-Iar. =. /. [from double.) He 
that doubles any thing, 


x . 
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Do'vBLET, dub'-lit. 2. /. [from dou] Th 
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ent of a man; the waiſt- 


x The ine. called from being double for 
nn, or becauſe it makes the dreſs 
double. 


What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in | 


his doubletand hoſe, and leaves off his wit! Shak. 


5 doublet was of ſturdy buff, 
be though not ſword yet cudgel proof. Hudibras. 
It is common enough to ſee a 4 . in 
ö d breeches of his great grandtfather. 
wo _— . Addiſon on Italy. 
They do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandſires, in their doublets dreſt. Pope. 
70; a pair. e 
1 oe] 4 bla, on the ſides of his tail ſeem to 
add ſtrength to the muſcles which move the tail 
fins. Grew's Muſeum. 


DOUBLO'N, diib-16'n. n. J. [Fr.] A Spaniſh 
coin containing the value of two piſtoles. 


Do'UBLY, dab'-ly. adv. [from double.) In 
twice the quantity; to twice the degree. 
Young, Hollis, on a muſe by Mars begot, 
Born, Cæſar like, to write and act great deeds, 

impatient to revenge his fatal ſhot, 
His right hand dowbly to his left ſucceeds. Dryden. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying ſon : 
His neighbour's offspring he to-morrow ſees, 
And duubly feels his want in their increaſe. Prior. 


40 DOUBT, dout'. v. . [doubter, Fr. dubito, 
Lat.] | : 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty. _ 
Even in matters divine, concerning ſome things, 
we may lawfully doubt and ſuſpend our judgment, 
inclining neither to one ſide or other; as, namely, 
touching the time of the fall both of man and an- 
gels. Hooker. 
Let no man, while he lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there is any hell or no, and there- 
upon live ſo, as it abſolutely there were none. 


South, 
I doubt not to make it appzar to be a monſtrous 
folly to deride holy things. Tillotſon. | 


Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, be- 
cauſe in a ſingle notion, no way fundamental, an 
enemy writes that he had ſome doubtings? Atterb. 

2. To queſtion any event, fearing the worſt, 

Doubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do. Shateſp. Cympeline, 

Admitting motion, this I urge to ſhew 
Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd. Milton. 

* with of in both the foregoing 

Dies. 7 

Solyman ſaid he had hitherto made war againſt 
divers nations, and always had the victory, ⁊chere- 
of he doubted not now alſo, ' 


Knelles's Hiſtory of the Fern 


Have I not manag d my contrivance well, 
To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
| Dryden. 
4. To fear; to be apprehenſive of ill. 
| doubt there 's deep reſentment jn his mind, 
For the late flight his honour ſuffer'd there. Otzuay. 
If there were no fault in the title, I doubt there 
t too many in the body of the work. 
ty Baker on Learning. 
This is enough for a project, without any name; 
I doubt more than will be reduced into practice. 
Soi ft. 
5. To ſuſpect; to hare ſuſpicion. e 
Ihe king did all his courage bend 
Againſt thoſe four which now before him were, 
Deutting not who behind him doth attend. Daniel. 


6. To heſitate . to be in ſuſ j 
undetermined. | penſe 3 to waver 


What fear we incent 
m * why doubt we to incenſe 
At firſt che tender blades of graſs a 
| ſs appear 
And buds, chat yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Kt . door of life, and doubt to clothe the 


—4 Wor. Ne XV. 


- 


** 


Milton. | 


Dryden. , 


DOU 


» Dovar, dout'. v. a, | 
1. To hold queſtionable; to think uncertain. 
2, To think endangered. 
He from the terror of this arm ſo late 
Doubted his empire, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. To fear; to ſuſpect. | 


He did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions 


which at that time was frequent, doubling novel- 
tics and commixture of manners. Bacon. 
If they turn not back perverſe ; 
But that I unt. Milton. 
You that will be leſs ſearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you debt the change of it, prefer 
A noble life before a long. Shateſp. Coriclanus. 
4. To diſtruſt ; to hold ſuſpected. 
Jo teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own. Pope. 


Dovsr, dout'. 1. /. {from the verb.) 
1. Uncertainty of mind; ſuſpenſe ; undeter- 
mined ſtate of opinion, 

Could any difficulty have been propoſed, the re- 
ſolution would have been as early as the propoſal; 
it could not have had time to ſettle intodoubt. South. 

Thoſe who have examined it, are thereby got 
paſt doubt in all the doctrines they profeſs. Locle. 


2. Queſtion ; point unſettled. 


Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wild ſow 
above the tame; and no doubt but the animal is 
more or leſs healthy, according to the air it lives 
in. Arbuthnot on Alimeuts, 

"Tis paſt a doubt, 
All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out. 
3. Scruple; perplexity; irreſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us loſe, by fearing to attempt, 
The good we oft might win. Shakeſp. 
4- Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy lite ſhall hang in doubt before thee ; 

and thou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have 


Pope. 


no aſſurance of thy life. Deut. 
I 'm bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakeſp. 


5, Suſpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. 
L deſire to be preſent with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I ſtand in doubt of you. 
Gal. iv. 20. 
6. Difficulty objected. 
To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It fo fell out, and ſo by chance it came. Blackmore. 


Do'vBTER, dout“ tür. 2. /. [from doubt.} One 
who entertains ſcruples ; one who hangs 
in uncertainty. . 


Do'vaTFUrL, dout“-fül. adj. doubt and full.) 

1. Dubious ; not ſettled in opinion. 

Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this 

man; 
Yet Jam denbfful. 

Thus they their doubtful confultations ended. 

Milton. 

2. Ambiguous; not clear in its meaning: 
as, a doubtful expreſſion. 

3. That about which there is doubt, that 
which is not yet determined or decided ; 
obſcure ; queſtionable ; uncertain. 

In handling the right of a war, I am not willing 
to intermix matter doubtful with that which is out 
of doubt; for as in capital cauſes, wherein hut one 
man's life is in queſtion, the evidence ought to be 
clear; ſo much more in a judgment upon a war, 

- which is capital to thouſands, 
In doubtful cafes, reaſon ſtill determines for the 
ſafer ſide; eſpecially if the caſe be not only doubt- 
Ful, but alſo highly concerning, and the venture 
be a ſoul, and an eternity. South, 
Themetes firſt, tis doubtful whether hir'd, 
Or ſo the 'I'zo0jan deſtiny requir'd, 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down. 
7 Dryd:n. 


4. Hazardous ; of uncertain event. 


which we have to make entrance of ſtrangers, | 


| 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Bacon. | 


DOU 


We have ſuſtain'd one day in deubr/u! ſight, 
What heav'n's high Lord had pow'rtulleſt. ili. 
| New counſels to debate 

What doub:ful may enſue, | 
5. Not ſecure ; not without ſuſpicion. 
Our manner is always to caſt a doubtful and 2 
more ſuſpicious eye towards that, over which we 
know we have leaſt power. Hooker, Dedication, 
6. Not confident ; not without fear. 
With doubtfel feet, and wavering reſolution, 
I come, ſtill dreading thy diſpleaſure, Samſon. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


This was at firſt reſolved 
If we were wiſe, againſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and ſo doubtful what might fall. A. 
7. Partaking different qualities. 
Looks 
Downcaſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear'd 
Some glimpſe of joy, which on his count nance caft 
Like doubtful hue, Milton, 
Do'vBTFULLY, dout'-ful-y. adv.{from doubt- 
ful.] 
t. Dubiouſly ; irreſolutely. 
2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertainty of mean- 
Ing. 
3 how deubtfully all allegories may be 
conſtrued, and this book of mine being a continual 
allegory, I have thought good to diſcover the ge- 


neral intention, Spenſer. 
Nor did the goddeſs d-ub:fully declare 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 


Do uzrrur dess, dout-fül-nls. 2. .. [from 
doubt ful. 

1. Dubiouſneſs; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of opi- 
nion. 

Though doubtfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to be a 
medium between certain truth and certain falſe- 
haod in our minds, yet there is no ſuch medium in 
things then ſelves. Watts, 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent uſes as comprehenſive 
and equivocal terms as he can, to involve his ad- 
verſary in the doubtfulneſs of his expreſſions: and 
therefore the anſwerer, on his ſide, makes it his 
play to diſtinguiſh as much as he can.” Locke, 

Moſt of his philoſophy is in broken ſentences, 
delivered with much doubtfulneſs. Baker on Learn. 

3. Hazard; uncertainty of event or condi- 
tion. 

Do'vBTINGLY,dout'-Ing-I1v. adv. from doubt.) 
In a doubting manner; dubioully ; with- 
out confidence. 

Whatfoever a man imagineth doubtingly, or with 
fear, muſt needs do hurt, if imagination have any 
power at all; for a man repreſenteth that oftener 
that he feareth, than the contrary. Bacon's N, Hiſt. 

Do'uBTLEss, dout'-lis. adj. [from donbt.] Free 
from fear; void of apprehenſion of danger. 

Pretty child, fleep doubtleſs and ſecure, 

That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 

Will not offend thee. Shakeſp. King Fobn, 
I am doubtleſs, I can purge 

Myſelf of many I am charg'd withal. SHH. H. IV. 

Do'uBTLEss, dout'-lls. adv. Without doubt; 
without queſtion ; unqueſtionably, 

Doubileſ he would have made a noble knight. 

| Shakeſp. 
All their defires, deſerts, or expectations the 
Conqueror had no other means to ſatisfy, but by 
the eſtates of ſuch as had appeared open enemies to 
him, and doubtleſs many innocent perſons ſuffered 
in this kind. Hale Common Lao. 

Doubtleſs many men are finally loſt, who yet have 

no men's ſins to anſwer for but their own. South. 

Mountains have been doubtleſs much higher than 

they are at preſent : the rains have waſhed away 


the foil, that has left the veins of ſtones ſhooting 


out of them. WIN Woodward. 
Dexbilsſs, oh gueſt ! great laud and praiſe were 


mine, 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, / 


Iftain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. Pope's Od. 
4 D ; | Dover, 


D OU 
Dover, dou- t. n. , ſdoucet, Fr.] A cuſ- 


tard. This word 1 find only in Skinner, | 


and in Ainſevorth. 
Do'vcxtr, do uk-ir. a. ſ. [colymbus ; from To 
_ douck, corrupted from To duck.]} A bird 
that dips in the water. 

The colymbi, or doucters, or loons, are admira- 
bly conformed for diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their ſeathers ſo ſlippery that water 
cannot moiſten them. Ray. 

DOVE, Cav. . ſ. [palumbus ; duvo, old Teu- 
| tonick ; taub, daub, Germ.] 
I. A wild pigeon. 
S8o ſhews a ſnowy deve trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady oer her fellows ſhows. 
* Sha leſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the * ? 
ope 


Not half ſo ſwift the trembling dever can fly, | 


When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky; 
Not half fo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the ſkies he drives the trembling 
doves, Pope. 
2. A igeon. 
I bave here a diſh of doves, that I will beſtow 
upon your worſhip. SBD. Merch. Venice. 
Do'vscor, div-kdt. n. ſ. [dove and cot.] A 
fmall building in which pigeons are bred 
and kept. 
Uke an eagle in a dovece?, I 
Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. Sbaleſp. Coniolanur. 
Do'vE#ovsr,div-hous, u. /. [dove and houſe. ] 
A houſe for pigeons. 
The hawk ſets up for protector, and makes ha- 
vock in the deve bonſe. L' Eftrange. 
Hut ſtill the devebouſe obſtinately ſtood, Dryden. 


Do'vz Trax, dav'-tal. x. /. {dove and tail.] A 
form of joining two bodies together, where 
that which is inſerted has the form of a 
wedge reverſed, and therefore cannot fall 
out, | 

DovGn, dd'. a. ſ. [vab, Sax. deegh, Dut.] 

z. The paſte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 

When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their degb was left upon their hands, 


For want of ſouls, and „ e Egyptians, Dry. 


Lou that ſrom pliant paſte would fabricks raiſe, 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praiſe, 

Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 

Their power to kneed, and give the form to dough. 

. King.. 

*. My cake is dough. My affair has. miſcar- 

ried ; my undertaking has never come to 

maturity. 

My cate is dough, but I'll in among the reſt ; 

Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt. S hal. 


DovGuna ann d&-bakd. 4% Lare and | Dod chen within this dying fleſtviaſpire! Device, | 


, ,. baked.) Unfiniſhed ; not hardened to per- 
fection; ſoft. 
Fer when, through taſteleſs flat humility, 

In digi ald men ſome harmleſſnefs we fee, 
"Tis. but his phlegm that 's virtuous, and not he. 


. 4 Donne. 

Do'veHTY, dou'-tF. adj. [bohrrs, Sax. deng br 
virtue, Dut. | 

1. Brave; noble; illuftrious ; eminent. Uſed 

of men and things. 
Such reſtleſs paſlion did all night torment 
The flatt' ning courage of that fairy knight, 
Deviſing how that hug tournament 


2. It is now ſeldom uſed but ironically, or 
in burleſque. ' | 

If this doughty hiſtorian hath any henour or con- 
Science leſt, he ought to beg pardon. - Stilling fleet. 
She ſmil'd to fee the hero hin ; 
But, at her ſmile, the bean reviv'd again. as 
a, 


5 Fe | | Is queen af us; and ours, and our fair France. Shot. 
With greateſt honour he achieyen might. Fairy E: | Do'wLAas, dow'-las. 2. /. A coarſe kind of 


DOW 


Your ſon was miſled with a fnipt taffata 
there, whoſe villanous faffron would have made all 
the unbaked and deoghy youth. of 3 nation in his 
colour, ; 
To DOUSE, dovu's. v. a. [(; but probably 
it is a cant word formed from the found. ] 
To put over head fuddenly in the water. 


To Dovse, dou's. v. . To fall faddenly into 
the water. , 

| [t is no jeſting, trivial matter, 

To ſwing i' th” air, or ds in water. Hudibras.. 


Do wackx, dow'-3-jbr.. n. /. [dougiriere, Fr.) 
1. A widow with a jointure, 
She lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtepdame or a dowager, | 
Long wintering en a young man's revenue. Shak, 
| Widows have a greater intereſt in property than 
either maids or waves; ſo that it is as unnatural 


| conſtitution. Addiſon. 
2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive their 
huſbands. 

| Catharine no more 

Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager 


Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench; 
Dido, a dowdy; Cleopatra, a gipſy; Helen and 
| Hero, flidings and hazlots. Shak. Romeo and Fulict. 
| The bedlam train of lovers uſe 
T' inhance the value, and the faults excuſe; 
And therefore tis no wonder if we ſee 


Do wor, dow'-dy. adj. Awkward, 
| No houſewifery the dowwdy creature knew; 


Do WER, dow'-ar. JF TEL 
 DO'WERY, dow'-ry. 5 2. . Ldouaire, Fr. 
band in marriage. 
His wife brought in dr Cilicia's crown, 
And in herſelf a greater dow'r alone.. 
His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r.;- 
For very want, he could not pay a dow'r.. Pope. 
Rich, though depriv'd of all her little ſtore, 
For who can ſcize fair virtue's better d e 


—_—_— _u 
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2. That which the widow poſſeſſes. 
His patrimonial territories af Flanders were in 
dozver to his mother-in-law. Bacon s Henry VII. 
3. The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 
| Aſk me never ſo much dowery and gift, and 1 
| will give according as you ſhall ſay unto me; but 
give me the damſel to wiſe. 
4. Endowment ;. gift. : 
What ſpreading virtue, what a ſparkling fire, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, 


— 4. 2 


| 


 Do'wERED,dow-urd. adj. from doauer. ] Por- 
tioned ; ſupplied with a portion. 

Will you with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes, 
{ Unfriended, new adapted to our hate, 

N Dover with our-curſc, and ftranger'd with our 
oatn, 

Take her, or leave her? 
* Do'wERLE$s,.dow'-ar-lls. adj. from doauer.] 
Wanting a fortune ;. unportioned. 
Thy dow'rleſs daughter, king, thrown to my 


linen, | 
Dowlas, filthy dete; Thave given them away 
to bakers wives, and they have made boulters of 


Down, dow'n. n. /, [duun, Daniſh 5 
. Soft feathers. | 
Tue is the rougheſt way; 


* 


Do uon, d#-y. adi. from 5. ] Unſ 
be + bl F. adj dough.] Uniou 


E 


Shateſp. | 


for a doxwager as a fret holder to be an enemy to our 


And widow to prince Arthur. Shat. Hen. vill. | 


Do'wpy, dow'-dy- x. J An awkward, ull- | T4 
dreſſed, inelegant woman. | By rapid whirlwinds from his manfion thrown, 


They doat on deandies and deformity. Dryden. 


To ſym up all, ker tongue confeſs d the ſhrew. Gay | 
1. That which the wife bringeth-to her-huſ- } 


Dryden. | 


Meclmouth.. | 


Gen. XXIix. 12. | 


Sbaleſp. King Lear. |\- f 


1 them Shakeſp. 


DOW 
Leave, leave, fair beide] your ſolitary bag 


No more ſhall you return to it alone 
It nurſeth ſadneſs: and your body's vrine 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint, 
We tumble on our dun, and court the | 
Of a ſhort minute's lumber, Deubam : 8 
A tender weakly conſtitution is dr, g. 
owing to the uſe of down beds. F * 
2 Any thing that ſoothes or mollifes. 
Thou boſom foftneſs! Jorun of all my on ' 
I could recline my thoughts upon this brealt : 
To a forgetfulneſs of all my griefs, 
And yet be happy. Soutbern's Orcerat, 
3. Soft wool, or tender hair. 
I love my huſband ſtill; 
But love him as he was when youthful grace 
And the firſt d ton, began to ſhade his face, 7; 
| On thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
| To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe mn, 


, Pri 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing the 
ſeeds. 

Any light thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, ſheweth a wind at hand; as when feathers, 
or down of thiſtles, fly to and fro in the ar, 

| Bacon Nt, H un 
Like ſcatter'd dean, by howling Eurus bun 


— 
o 


| 


0 


| Sandy, 
er 4 = n. /. —— Sax. dunc, Erte 
In. arge open n; properly a 
on the top of an Bill 1 
On the d>wns we ſee, near Wilton fair, 
A. haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go. 
| | Sidzy, 
. Lord ot much riches which rhe uſe 8 
Zeven thoufand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his 
downs. Sant, 
Not all the flecey wealtn : 
That doth enrich thoſe derons is. worth à thong, 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 
Mills. 
| | Hills afford pleaſant praſpects; as they mui 
needs acknowledge who have been on the 4: 
| - of Suſſex. | | Rey. 
« How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring clowns 
| O'er hills, and ſinking bogs, and pathleſs deus, 
N C 
To compaſs this, his building is a town, 5 
His pond an ocean, his. parterre a down, Pie, 
Down, dow'n. prep. [aduna, Sax.) 
1. Along a deſcent ;, from a higher place to 
zlawer. * | 
Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs dw» 
hill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; but 
the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
after, Sbaleſp. King Lear, 
A mam falling down a precipicc, though in 
motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot [top 
that motion ifhe would. Lecte, 
2. Towards the mouth of the river. 7 
', Mahomet put his chief ſubſtance into certain 
boats, to be conveyed down the river, as pur K 


| 


. „ * 


p 
3 | ing to fly. Xa. 


Dowx, dow'h. adv. Not up. : 
1. On the ground; from the height at which 
any thing was to a lower fitvation. 
Whom they hit, none on their feet might favs, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but door they ſe 
By thouſands, ; Milton : Far. Left. 
Dorn ſinks the giant with a thund ring _ 
| Hispond'rouslimbs oppreſythe trembling gro 


2. Tending towards the ground. h 
3. From former to latter times : as, this * 
been the practice dow? from the conquer» 
4. Out of ſight; below the horizon. 
Fl How goes the night, boy ? Aal, 
Ebbe moon is j Ihave not heard the b 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. Sha? 22 
S. To a total ſuhjection: uſed of men 7 


| But proves at night a bed of downs, Wotton. 


1 


things. | Pit 


8 w 


D OW 


Whit remains of the ſubjeR, after the decoc- 
ton, is continued to be 1 
dition 1 water, to a ſapi | 

1 . on Aliments. 
iſgrace 3 into declining reputation. 
1 pes d our dividend o tt crown, 
We had ſo painfully h'd down ; 
And forc'd us, though againſt the grain, 
T have calls to preach it up again. Hudibras. 
It has been till preached up, but ated d:aon ; 


and dealt with as the eagle in the fable did with 


the oyſter, carrying it up on high, that by letting 
it fall, he might daſh it in pieces. RT outh. 

There is not a more melancholy object in the 
learned world, than a man who has written him- 
ſelf deten. | Addiſon. 

7. [anſwering to h.] Here and there. 

Let them wander up and down for meat, and 
grudge if they be not fatisfied. ZPſalm lix. 15. 
wy, dow'n. inter j. 

17 "exhortation to deſtruct ion or demo- 
b pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of courts : down with them all. 

If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with them. 


Shakeſp. 
But now they cry, dtn with the palace, fire it, 
Pull out th” uſurping queen. Dryden. 


A contemptuous threat. 
* Down, $9 to hell, and ſay I ſent thee thither. 


Shakeſp. | 


Down, dow'n. [To go.] To be digeſted; to 
be received. 
I he be hungry more than wanton, bread alone 
will down; and if he be not hungry, tis not fit 
he ſhould cat. . Locke. 
I know not how abſurd this may ſeem to the 
maſters of demonſtration; and probably it will 
hardly den with any body, at firſt hearing. Loc be. 
T Down, down. v. a. {from the particle.] 
To knock; to fubdue; to ſuppreſs ; to 
conquer. FE 
e hidden beauties ſeem'd in wait to lie, 
To down proud hearts that would not willing die. 
| Sidney. 
Do'wncasr, dow'n-kist. adj. [down and caft.] 
Bent down ; directed to the ground, 
Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the 
dewneaft look of modeſty. Sidney. 
My wily nurſe by long experience found, 
And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 
"Tis love, faid ſhe; and then my downcaſt eyes, 
And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſurprize. 


Dryden. 
Thy dewncaft looks, and thydiſorder'd thoughts, 
Tell me my fate: I aſk not the ſucceſs 


My cauſe has found. Addiſon's Cato. 
of dow'n-fal. 1. . [from down and 


1. Ruin; calamity ; fall from rank or ſtate. 
Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou litcle better thing than earth, 
Divine his doonfal ? Shakeſp. Richard 11. 
We have ſeen ſome, by the ways by which 
they had deſigned to riſe uncontrollably, to have 
directly procured their utter downfal. South, 
2- A ſudden fall, or body of things falling. 
Each doronfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a ſilver ſtream. 


« Dryden. 
. Deſtruction of fabricks. ad 
more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 
en tyrant Nero burn d th imperial town, 
Shrick'd for the dowonfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to 
Do'war 4 dow'n-fi'1 wy 47 
LLEN, n- fa In. — adj. 
: 2 2 Fall.] 3 Fallen. - 
e! is now divorced by the downfallen 
Keep ffs on the farther fide. | 4 e 
| 8 Car. Surv. of Cornwall, 


* 


Shakeſp. | 


| 3. Unceremonious ; honeſtly ſurly. 


| Do'wx WARDS, dow'n-wurdz, 


Do W 


Do'/wNnGYAED, do'wn-dzhl-rEd. ad}. {down | 
and gyred.] Let down in circular wrinkles, 
Lord Hamlet, with his ſtorkings looſe, | 
Ungarter'd and detongyred to his ancles. Shakeſp. 
Do'wxH#1lLL, dow'n-hiL 2. /. [down and Hill.] 
Declivity ; deſcent. | 
Heavy the third, and tiff, he ſinks apace ; 
And though tis Jownbi/! all, but creeps along the 
race. Dryden. 
Do'wxHILL, dow'n-hil. adj. Dechvous ; de- 
ſcending. 
And the firſt ſteps a di greenſward yields. 
Congreve. 
Do'WxXLOOKED, dow'n-likt. adj. [down and 
{-ok.) Having a dejected countenance ; | 
gloomy ; fullen ; melancholy. 
| Jealouſy, ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney dreſs'd; 
Downlook'd, and with a cuckoo on her fiſt. Dryd. 
DownLY'inG, down-lF'-Ing. adj. [down and 
le.) About to be in travail of childbirth. 
Downr1'GaT, down-rtt. adv. [down and 
right.] | 


1. Straight or right down; down perpen- 
| dicularly. 


— 


A giant 's ſlain in fight, 6 
| Or mow'd o' erthwart, or cleft downright. Hudib, 
2. In plain terms ; without ceremony. 

Elves, away ! 

We ſhall chide downright if I longer ſtay. Shak, 
3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort. | 
| This paper put Mrs. Bull in ſuch a paſſion, 

that ſhe fell doronright into a fit. Arbuthnot. 
Downr1!'GHT, dow'n-rit. adj. 

r. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. 

An admonition from a dead author, or a caveat } 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a | 
downright advice, which may be miſtaken as 
ſpoken magiſterially. Bacon. | 

It is downright madneſs to ſtrike where we have 
no power to hurt. L' Eflrange. 

The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, 

| is not to have downright money; but the merce- 
nary part of her mind is engaged with a preſent | 
of plate. Spectator. 
2. Directly tending to the point; plain; 
artleſs. | 
| I would rather have a plain downright wiſdom, | 
than a fooliſh and affected eloquence. | 
Ben Fonſon"s Diſcoveries. 


_— „ 


a ͤ tt it. 


When it came to the count to ſpeak, old Fact 
- ſo ſtared him in the face, after his plain downright 
way, that the count was ſtruck dumb. | 
Addiſon's Count Tariff. 
4. Plain ; without palliation. 
The idolatry was direct and downright in the | 
people, whoſe credulity is illimitable. | 
Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
Religion ſeems not in danger from d:wonright 
atheiſm, ſince rational men muſt reject that for 
want of proof, Regers_ 
Do'wxs1TTING, dow'n-sIt-ing. 2. . [down 
and fit Reſt; repoſe; the act of fitting 
down, or going to reſt. | 
| Thou knowelt my dorwn/itting and mine upriſ- 
ing; thou underſtandeſt my thoughts afar off. 
Pſalm cxxxix. 2. 


Do'wnwarD, dow'n-wüͤrd. 1 [vune- 


| peand, Sax.] 

1. Towards the centre. | 
As you lift up the glaſſes, the drop will aſcend 
flower and flower, and at length reſt, being car- 
ried downward by its weight as much as upwards 
by the attraction. 8 Ne. 


— 


2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. | 
Look /owaward on that globe, whoſe hither 


ice, 
Wich light from hence, ſhines, _ — 


E „% - fy 


3. Depreſſed; dejected. 


POL 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording 
leaſant proſpects to them that look downwards 
rom them upon the ſubjacent countries. 


on the Creation, 
What would this man ? Now upward will he 


ſoar, . 
And, little lefs than angel, would be more: 
Now, looking down7vards, juſt as griev'd appears 
Towanttheſtrength of bulls, the fur of bears. Pope. 
3. In a courſe of ſucceſſive or lineal deſcent. 
A ring the count does wear, 
That dummer hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 


From fon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. Shak. 


 Do'wnwatD, dow'n-whrd. adj. 


1. Moving on a dechvity ; tending towards. 

the centre ; tending to the ground. 

With downward force, 

That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. Dryden. 
2. Declivous ; bending. 

When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 
She lights the downward heaven, and riſes there, 
Dryden. 


At the loweſt of my 4:wnaward thoughts, 1 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying ſtill doth never go forward, Sidney. 

Do wN v, dow -np. adj. {from down.}] 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a deny feather, which ſtirs not: 
Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
Perforce muſt move. Shakeſp. 

There be plants that have prickles, yet have 
dezony or velvet rind upon their leaves, as ſtock- 
gillyflowers and coltsfoot; which down or nap 
conliſteth of a ſubtile ſpirit, in a ſoft ſubſtance. 

Bacon Nat. Hiftory. 
In her hand ſhe keld | 
A bough of faireſt fruit, that downy ſmil'd, 
New gather d, and ambroſial ſmell diffus d. Mile. 
2. Made of down or ſoft feathers. 
A ſide 2 from weſtward waits their ſails 
to 
And relts in thoſe high beds his downy wings. 
D 


Belinda ſtill her dorony pillow preſt, Mw 
Her guardian ſylph prolong'd the balmy rcft. 


Pope. 
3. Soft; tender; ſoothing. 5 
Banquo ! Donalbain ! Malcolm ! awake! 
Shake off this dozwny fleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itſelf. Shakeſþ. Macbeth. 
The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of forrow with a ſoft and dowry hand, 
Sealing all breaſts in a lethean band. Crafbaro. 


Do wax, dow'r. 7 n.f.[douaire, Fr. It ought 
Do wav, dow'-ry. J to be written dowver.)] 
1. A portion given with a wife. See Dowrx. 
1 could marry this wench for this d:wre. Sidn. 
And aſk no other dowry but ſuch another jeſt. 
A Shatefp. 
The king muſt die, that I may make you great, 
And give a crown in dowry with my love. | 
| Dryden's Spaniſs Friar, 
Tethys all her waves in dowry gives. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall lay, 
And for a dure a hundred foreſkins pay, Corol:y. 
3. A gift; a fortune given. | 
Doxo' LOG, ddoks-dV-6-jy. 2 . (#4 and 
=- ] A form of giving glory to God. 
Sl, breaks forth 2 des n+ has praiſes. 
and doxologics, Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, 
who has kept me this day from ſhedding blood, 
and from avengiug myſelf with ny own * a 
e | ip Y Son. 


4D 2 Little 


„ DoO'zy, d- zy. 'adj. [from doze.] 


\ Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane, 
 +DRacnn, drim', u. / [drachma, Lat.] 


"Ave thu tracer; 


DRA 


_ + Little did Athanaſius imagine, that ever it 
would have been received in the Chriſtian church, 
_ te. conclude their books with a doxology to God 

and the bleſſed virgin. Stilling fleet. 


Do! xx, dk -s. n./. A whore; a looſe wench. 


When daffodils begin to pure, 
. With heigh! the doxy over the dale. Shakeſp. 
To DOZE, dez. v. n. [vpzx, Sax. daes, 
Dut.] | 


1. To ſlumber ; to ſleep lightly. 


There was no ſleeping under his roof : if he 
happened to doze a little, the jolly cobler waked 
him, L" Eftrange. 


2. Tolivein a ſtate of drouſineſs - to be half 


alleep. 


It has happened to young men of the greateſt | 


wit to waſte their ſpirits with anxiety and pain, 
ſo far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
eagerneſs of doing well, Dryden. 
How to the banks, where bards departed doze, 
They led him ſoft. ' Pope's Dunciad. 
Chiefleſs armies hd out the campaign, 
Andnavies yawn'd for orders on the main. Pope. 
To DOZE, d&'z. v. a. To ſtupify ; to dull. 
He was, now much decayed in his parts, and 
with immoderate drinking dozed in his under- 
ſtanding. | Clarendon. 
Two ſatyrs on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his eaſe, their fire Silenus found 
Do d with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
f | Dryden. 
Do'z xx, dùz'n. u. ſ. [douzaine, Fr.] The num- 
ber of twelve. It is ſeldom uſed but on light 
occaſions. 
We cannot lodge and board a desen or four- 
teen gentlewomen, but we keep a bawdyhouſe 
ſtraight. Shakeſp. 
Ihat the Indian figs bear ſuch huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, l could never find; yet I have tra- 


velled a dozen miles together under them. Raleigh, \ 


By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen. Locke. 
Ihe number of diſſenters was ſomething under 
a dozen with them. Swift. 
Do/z1ntss, 'd6&'-zF-nls. . . [from dozy.] 
Sleepineſs ; drouſineſs. Little uſed. 


| 
A man, by a violent fit of the gout in his limbs, 


finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of appetite. 
| A Locte. 


Sleepy; 

drouſy; ſluggiſh. i | 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe, Dryden. 


DRAB, ,drab'. u. ſ. [>pabbe, Sax. lees.] A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. | . 

That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 
Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curſing like a very drab {. Shak. Ham. 

If your worſhip. will take order for the drab- 

and the kna ves, you need not fear the bawds. 


| Shakeſp. 
Babe, ; 
Ditch-deliver'd by a dreb, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Curs'd be the wretch ſo venal, and fo vain, 


Pope. 


1. An old Roman coin. 


| 


N 


: 


/ D R A 


 DRAFF, drif, n. hb [dnox dirty, Sax. draf, 
Dut. the ſediment of ale.] 
1, Refuſe; lees; dregs: properly ſome- 
thing fluid. | 
You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tatter d prodigals lately come from ſwinekeeping, 
from cating draff and huſks, Shakeſp, Henry IV. 


_ 1 *Twere ſimple fury, {till thyſelf to waſte 
On ſuch as have no taſte ; 


To offer them a ſurſeit of pure bread 
Whoſe appetite is dead ! 
No, give them grains their fill; 
Huſks, dra, to drink and ſwill. Ben Jonſon. 
I call'd and drew them thither, 
My hell-hounds to lick up the dre and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton's Par. Loft. 
. Here rather let me drudge, and earn my bread, 
Till vermin, or the dra of ſervile food, 
Conſume me. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2. Refuſe ; ſweepings. Perhaps improper. 
Younger brothers but the d raf of nature. Dryd. 


Daa vrrv, draf'-fy. adj. [from draff.} Worth- | 


leſs ; dreggy. 


DRAFT, draft', adj.[corrupt for draugbt.] Em- 
ployed to draw. 
Ulyſſes and old Neſtor yoke you like draft oxen, 
and make you plough up the wair. 
Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida. 


70 DRAG, drag”. v. a. [>nazan, Sax.] 


1. To pull along the ground by main force; 
to draw heavily along. 

Such his aſpect, when, foil'd with bloody duſt, 

Dragg'd by the cords which through his feet 

' were thruſt. Denham. 

While 1 have any ability to hold a commerce 


with you, I will never be ſilent ; and this chanc- | 
ing to be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag | 


it as long as I am able. Sift. 


2. To draw any thing burthenſome, any 


U 


4 


See here theſe movers, that do prize their ho- 


- nours 


2. The eighth part of an ounce. 


DRACU NCULUS, . dri-kiin'-kil-lvs. \ 1. /.. 


Sha. Macbeth. 


[Lat.] A worm bred in the hot countries, 


which grows to many yards length be- 


_ tween. the ſkin and fleſti. 1 | 
DRAD, drid'. adj. [for dread, or the part. 
- paſſive of To drrad.] Terrible; formidable; 


| dreaded, 


Tt utmoſt ſand-breach they ſhortly fotch, 


©  Whillt the drad danger does behind remain. 


. 
2 
"4 

” 


. 
- 


o 


thing from which one cannot diſengage 
one's ſelf. 
Tis long ſince I, for my celeſtial wife, 
Loath'd by the gods, have dragg d a ling'ring 
life. Deyden. 
Can I, who lov'd ſo well, 
To part with all my bliſs to fave my lover, 
Oh ! can I drag a wretched life without him? 
| Smith. 
3. To draw contemptuouſly along, as a thing 
__ unworthy to be carried. 
He triumphs in St. Auſtin's opinion; and is 
not only content to drag me at his chariot-wheels, 
but he makes a ſhew of me. Stilling fleet. 


4. To pull about with violence and igno- 


miny. . 
| They ſhall ſurpriſe ' _ 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and drag in chains 


leave. Milton. 
The conſtable was no ſooner eſpied but he was 
reproached with diſdainful words, beaten and 
dragged in ſo barbarous a manner, that he hardly 
eſcaped with his life, 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly. | 
I To fall, that 's juſtice ; 
But then, to drag him after ! For to die, ; 
And yet in death to conquer, is my wiſh. Dryd. 
In my fatal cauſe your ſword was drawn ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. 
Drytten. 


To DRAG, drag“. v. n. To hang ſo low as to 
trail or Fate upon the ground. | 
From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, 
| the pains | 

Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. Dryd. 
A door is ſaid to drag, when, by itsill hanging 

on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door rides 

in its ſweep upon the floor. Moxon's Mech, Excr. 


DRAG, drag”, 2. J. [from the: verb.] 


\ 


[ 


] 


þ 


Through all his realm, and there confounded | 


Clarendon, | 


DRA 


r. A net drawn along the 
water, K . o the 


Caſting nets were ſpread in al! 


Drag: in the deep, and baits were 2 
% 
The creatures are but inſt Nan. 


. ruments in LS © 
hand: the returning our acknowledem... 
Ln. 


them is juſt the ſame abſurdity with h. . 0 
burnt incenſe to the drag, _ — 
net. * 
0 - Reine 
2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch 3-7 
of things under water. 3 
You may in the morning find it n 
fixed place, and then take it up with . ph = 
or otherwiſe. F 4 
3. A kind of car drawn by the hang. 
Ihe drag is made ſomewhat like a low car.; 
is uſed for the carriage of timber, and then . 
drawn by the handle by two or more men. i 
Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſ.; 
To DRA'GGLE, drag'l, v. a. [from drag.) T, 


make dirty by dragging on the ground. 
You'll ſee a dragg/ed damſel, here and: 


& 


From Billingſgate her fiſhy traffick bear, 
Gay'; Tris 

He wore the ſame gown five years, withon 

draggling Or tearing. 8 . 

To DRA'GGLE, drig'l, v. n. To grow dirty 
by being drawn along the ground. 
His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hude 


Da ANR T, drag'-net. n. ,. [drag and net.] 
A. net which is drawn along the bottom | 
the water. 

Dragnets were made to fiſh within. the deep, 

And caſtingnets did rivers bottoms ſweep. 

May's Virgil, 
Some fiſhermen, that had been out with a dre. 
net, and caught nothing, had a draught tower 
the evening, which put them in hope of a ſturgun 
at laſt. L' Eftrary,, 
One of our late great poets is funk in his rcqu- 
tation, becauſe he could never forgive any cn 
ceit which came in his way, but ſwept, like 2 
dragnet, great and ſmall. Drida, 
Whatſoever old Time, with his huge g 
has conveyed down to us along the ſtream of ages, 
whether it be ſhells or ſhellfiſh, jewels or pebble, 
ſticks or ſtraws, ſeaweeds or mud, theſc are the au- 
cients, theſe are the fathers. Watt, 


DRAGON, drag'-un. . /. CLaraco, Lat. 
dragon, Fr.] 

1. A kind of winged ſerpent, perhaps ima- 
ginary, much celebrated in the romanccs 
of the middle ages. 

T go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear d and talk'd of more than ſeen. 
Slalgſz 
Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night! that 
dawnin | 
May bear the raven's eye. Sbakeſp. Cymbeline. 
And yon, ye dragons / of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace; 
In other nations harmlefs are you found, 
Their guardian genii and protectors own d. Rowe. 

On ſpiery volumes there a dragon rides; 

Here, from our ſtrict embrace, a ſtream he glides. 


Pepe, 


Valug, 


here, 


2. A fierce violent man or woman. 
3. A conſtellation near the north pole. 


Dxa'con, drig'-tn. u. ſ. [dracunculus, Lat. 


A plant. | 


DA GORE, drig/-an-t. 2. /. (from dragon 
A little dragon. 
Or in his womb might lurk ſome hiddea neſt 
Of many dragonets, his fruitful ſeed. Fairy Qu. 


Dr a'GONFLY, drig'-an-fly. 1. J. dragon and 
: litells.) A fierce Ringing ij. 5 
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DRA 


che cantharides is bright coloured; 
and it may be, that the delicate pn Sr 
Lun ve likewiſe ſome corroſive quality. 
| IF * Bacon - Natural Hiſtory. 
| 1 1 dra- 
conn, drig'-fin-Ish. adj. from 
9542 Having the form cf a dragon; dra- 
onlike. An arbitrary word. i 
4 Sometimes we fee a cloud that's dragonſb; 


The body of 


A vapour ſometimes like a bear or lion. Shake/ſp. | 


Dax gosLIxE,  drig'-an-Ifk. adj. (dragon 
and like.] Furious; fiery. 
He fights dr agonl le, and 

As ſoon as draw his fword. 
Dx4/con3BL00D, drig-tinz-blud. u. /- [dra- 
gen and blood.) S0 called from a falſe opi- 
nion of the dragon's combat with the ele- 

hant. 

: Dragonſblood is a reſin, ſo named as to ſeem to 
have been imagined an animal production. Hill. 
Take dragon/blood, beat it in a mortar, and put 
it in a cloth with agu vite, and ſtrain them toge- 
ther. | Peacham. 
DaATGoNsH AD, drig-inz-hed: u. J. A plant. 


DRA'GONTREE, drig'-an-tre. 1. /. A ſpecies 
of palm. 

DRAOGO ON, drä-gò'n. . /. [from dragen, 

Ger. to carry.] A kind of foldier that 


ſerves indifferently either on foot or horſe- 
back. 


does achieve 


"Two regiments of dragoons ſuffered much in the | 


Ante action. | Tatler. 
To Drxaco'on, dri-g0'n. v. a. [from the 


noun.) To perſecute by abandoning 2a | 


place to the rage of ſoldiers. 

In politicks I hear you're ſtanch, 
Directly bent againſt the French; 
Deny to have your free-born foe 
Dragoon'd into a wooden ſhoe, 


To DRAIN, dri'n. v. a. [trainer, Fr.] 
1. To draw off gradually. 


Salt water, drained throu 


earth, hath become freſh. 


Prior. 


Bacon's Nat. Hift. 


The fountains drain the water from the ground 


adjacent, and leave but ſufficient moiſture to breed 


moſs. Bacon, 
In times of dearth it drained much coin of the 


kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from forcign | 


"BY | Bacon to Villiers. 
, Whilſt a foreign war devoured our ſtrength, 
and drained our treaſures, luxury and expences in- 
 crealed at home. Atterbu 
The laſt emperor drained the wealth of hole 
countries into his own coffers, without increaſing 
his troops againſt France. Swift. 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill d the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain. Dryd. 
While cruel Nero only drain | 
The mortal Spaniard's ebbing veins, 
By ſtudy worn, and flack with age, 
How dull, how thoughtleſs is his rage Prior. 
Had the world laſted from all eternity, theſe 
comets muſt have been drained of all their fluids. 


Cheyne. 


| 


3- To make quite dry. 
When wine is to be bottled, waſh your 
but do not drain them. 
Dix, dri/n. u. 2 


bottles, 
Swifts Direc. to the Butler. 
[from the verb.] The 
channel through which liquids are gra- 
dually drawn; a watercourſe - a fink. 
. Af your grains be deep, that you fear cattle fall- 
ing into them, cover them. Mortimer 7 Huſbandry. 
. Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, 
5 | carps we met with for our pains ? S4vif?. 
MAKE, drk. n. /. [of uncertain etymology.) 
L- The male of the duck, oo © 


| 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus, | 


gh twenty veſſels of 


ö 


7 


Dar ER, dra-pur. 7 


\ 


D RA 


The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drale, 
who will fuck them if he finds them. 
| Moriimer's Huſbandry. 
2. [from dracs dragon, Lat.] A ſmall piece 
of artillery. | 
Two or three ſhots, made at them by a couple 
of drales, made them ſtagger. Clarendon. 
DRAM, draw. n./. [from drachm; drachma, 
Lat.] 
1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 
The trial being made hetwixt lead' and lead, 
weighing ſeverally ſeven drams in the air, the 
balance in the water weigheth only four dran 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight 
in the air two drams and nineteen grains: the 
balance kept the ſame depth in the water. Bacon. 
. A ſmall quantity, in a kind of proverbial 
ſenſe, 


; 


One loving hour 
For many years of ſorrow can diſpenſe ; 
A dram of {ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. 
Fairy Queen. 

No drem of judgment with thy force is join'd ; 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryd. Fab. 

Such a quantity of diſtilled ſpirits as is 
uſually drank at once. 

I could do this, and that with no raſh potion, 
But with a ling'ring dram, that ſhould not work 
Maliciouſly like poiſon, Shakeſp. Winter"s Tale. 

Every dram of brandy, every pot of ale that 
you drink, raiſeth your character, Swift, 

4. Spirits; diſtilled liquors. 

A ſecond ſee, by meeker manners known, 
And modeſt as the maid that ſips alone; 
From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durfy, Ward! ſhall fing in thee. Pope. 


* 


[7e Dram, dräm'. v. . [from the noun.] 
In low language, to drink drams; to drink 


diſtilled ſpirits. 
DRAMA, dri/-ma., 2. /. Dyataa.] A poem ac- 
commodated to action; a poem in which 
the action is not related, but repreſented; 
and in which therefore ſuch rules are to be 
obſerved as make the repreſentation pro- 
bable. | 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariſtotle drew 
from Homer, which he fitted to the Arama; fur- 
niſhing himſelf alſo with obſervations from the 
theatre, when it flouriſhed under Æſchylus, Euri- 


pides, and Sophocles, Dryden. 
DRAMA“TTICAL, dri-mat'-I-kal.9 adj. [from 
Drama'TICK, dra-mat'-Ik. : drama. ] 


Repreſented by action; not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that, in the great dra- 
matick poem of nature, is a neceſſity of intro- 
ducing a God. | Bendley. 

DRAMATICALLY, dri-mat'-I-kil-y. adv. 
' [from dramatich.] Repreſentatively ; by 
repreſentation, 
I-norance and errors are ſeverally reprehended, 
partly dramatically, partly ſimply. Dryden. 
DRra'MATIST, dram'-i-tist. 2. /. [from dra- 
ma.] The author of dramatick compo- 
ſitions. | | od 
The whole thcatre reſounds with the praiſes of 
the great dramatiſi, and the wonderiul art and 
order of the compoſition. Burnet . Theory. 
DRAx k, drank”. [the preterite of drink.] 

2% DRAPE, dra'p. v. n; [drap, Fr. drapus, 
low Lat.] | * | | 
1. To make cloth. | 
did not preſcribe prices, but ſtinted them not to 
excced a rate, that the clothier might drape ac- 
cordingly as he might afford, Bacon. 
2. To jeer, or ſatiriae. [drapper, Fr.] It is 


whom nobody has imitated. 


: 


„J. from draßpe. ] One 


It was rare to ſet prices by ſtatute; and this act 


uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator Temple, | 


DRA 


If a piece of cloth in a drafer's ſhop be varioufly 
folded, it will appear of differing colours. 
Boyle on Colours, 
The draper and mercer may meaſure her. 
Howel. 
DrA'PERY, dra'-pE-ry. n. [. [drapperic, Fr.] 
1. Clothwork ; the trade of making cloth; 
woollen manufacture, 
He made ſtatutes for the maintenance of dra- 
pery, and the keeping of wools within the realm. 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
The reverend clergy ſhould ſet us an example, 


by contenting themſelves with wearing gowns, 
and other habiliments, of Iriſh drapery. Swift. 
2. Cloth; ſtuffs of wool. 
The Bulls and Frogs had ſerved the lord Strutt 
with drapery ware for many years, 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Jobn Bull. 
The dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. 
Poets are allowed the ſame liberty in their de- 
ſcriptions and compariſons, as painters in their 
draperies and ornaments. Prior. 


DA PRT, dra'-ptt. u. ſ. {from drape.] Cloth; 
coverlet. Not in uſe. 
'Fhence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpred, 
And ready dight with drapets ſeaſtival, 
Againſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. Fairy E. 
Dza'sT1CK, dras'-tik., adj. Lg.] Power- 
ful; vigorous ; efficacious. 
It is uſed of a medicine that works with ſpeed ; 
as jalap, fcammony, and the ſtronger purges. Oni. 
Drave, dra'v. [the preterite of drive.] Drove 
is more uſed, 
He drave them beyond Amon's flood, 
And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own 
blood. Cowley. 
The foe guſh'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel grave the pointed death. 
P ope's Tliad * 
DRA UG, draf. 2. /. [corruptly written for 
draff.) Refuſe ; ſwill. See DRAFE. 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
"Tis old, but true, {till ſwine cat all the . 
Shakeſp. 


3. 
| 


| 


 Dzavcnr, drift”. 2. /. [from draw.] 
1. The act of drinking. 
They flung up one of their hogſheads, and I 
- drank. it off at a draught 5 which I might well do, 
for it did not hold half a pint, Gulliver's Travel. 
2+ A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days with- 
out drink ; and he might have continued longer, 
if, by diſtempering himſelf one night with hard 
ſtudy, he had not had ſome inclination to take a 

mall draught. Boyle. 

Fill high the goblets with the ſparkling flood. 
And with deep draughts invoke our common god. 

Dryden. 
Long draught: of ſleep his monſtrous limbs en- 
ave ; | 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. 
| Dryden ZEneid. 

I have cured ſome very deſperate coughs by a 
draught every morning of ſpring water, with a 
handful of ſage boiled in it. Temp 


„ * — 


— 


N 


le. 
Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature; a 
proviſion for rhcum and diſeaſes, | 
3. Liquor drank for pleaſure, . 
Were it a draugbt for Juno when ſhe banquets, 
I would not taſte thy treaſonous offer. Milton, 
| Number'd ills, that lie unſeen 
In the pernicious draught - the word obſcene, 
Or harſh, which, once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 
lrrevocable, the too prompt reply. Prior. 
Delicious wines th* attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple dranglt. 


| 


who ſells cloth. 


| | Pape s Cdyſſey- 
4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. * 


| 


9 


DR A DRA | DRA 


A general cuſtom of uſing oxen for a ſorts 4. To raiſe out of a deep place. 16. To cloſe or ſpread curtaing. 
of draught, would be perhaps the greateſt im- They drewv up Jeremiah with cords, and took Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her ws: 

provement. Temple. | bim up out of the dungeon. Fer. xxxviii. I 3. who, drawing the curtain, that the candle Nef, 
The moſt oconfion that farmers have, is for Drew the water for the ſiege. Nath. iii. 14. not complain of hor bluſking, was ready to fü 
_ tawght horſes. Mortimer's Huſbaniry. | x5, To ſuck. = . 2 
5. The quality of being drawn. | He hath draron thee dry. Fetlus. wii. 7, | 17+ To extract. 9. 

The Hertfordſhire wheel -· plough is the beſt and There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of trade Herbs draw a weak juice, and hade a ſof 
| ſtrongeſt for moſt uſes, and of the eaſieſt dravght. or commerce; it was only the crown which had ; 2 
\ Mortimer. ſucked too hard, and now being full, upon the Spirits, by diſtillations, may be "Wa ron, 
6. Repreſentation by picture. | headofa young king, was like to draw lefs. | vegetable juices, which ſhall Same and Sy - 
Her pencil drew whate'er her ſoul delign'd, | Bacon's Henry VII. themſelves. * 


R td 


| And oft the happy dranght furpals'd the image in Sucking and drawing the breaſt diſchargeth the Cl n. 


1 18, To procure, as an agent cauf. 
. he * mind. Dryden. milk as faſt as it can be 8 uy t When he finds the harditip of 3 outwe; 
7. Delineation; ſketch ; outline. ſeman on Tamer. the value of life, tis in his power, by r 198 
| A good inclination is but the firſt rude f 6. To attract; to call towards itſelf. | his maſter, to drow on himſclf ater y refiſting 
of virtue; but the finiſhing ſtrokes are from the We fee that falt, laid to a cut finger, healeth it ; T od pri i Lie, 
will. Seth. | fo ns it feometh ſalt draweth blood, as well as | 79- 1 © Produce, or bring, as an efficiec; 
I have, in a ſhort draught, given a view of our blood draweth ſalt. Bacon. | cauſe. Wer the f 10 ; 
organ ie wk we de | jy an ip he the fr, f fel | wy, aste Gap makin 
rive 12 | This was a charge that all his heirs did bin, 
8. A picture drawn, } ſhined out. Suckling. | Wa arge that all his heirs did bind, 
Fn in other creatures we have but the He affected a habit different from that of the And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. 


trace of his footſteps, in man we have the draught | 


times, ſuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 
of his hand: in him were vuaited all the ſcattered | 


which drew the eyes of moſt, and the reverence 


1 Si Fo Davie, 
| 
perfections of the creature. South. | of many, towards him, Clarendon. 
| 
] 
| 


Religion will requite all the honour we can 4, ; 
by the bleſſings it will araꝛo down upon us, T 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent cayſ:; 
of good and evil, which they draw after them, 


bring upon us. 


: . . To draw as the magnet does. 
9. The act of ſweeping with a net. {7 Sho ind all magnetic force alone, 


— 


Upon the draught of a pond, not one fiſh was 


| 
| 
; To drew and faſten ſundred parts i Donne. Loct· 
left, but two pikes grown to an exceſſive * 2 ont — tee. end low | What would a man value land ready cultivated, 


, | i and well ſtocked, where he had noh 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, ad no hopes of com- 


| 
| 

As the magnetic hardeſt iron draws. Alton. merce with other parts of the world, to draw me. 
| 
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: 
drawing the net. Kd ney to him by the ſale of the product 
He laid down his pipe, and caſt his net, which | o — gg —— = — | Thoſe elucidations have 45 riſe or ic 
brought him a very great draught. L' Eftrange. 8 15 in pomp yourſ gr part. . his doubts, and drawn obſcurity upon places df 4 
11. The act of ſhooting with the bow. | Thus Icall'd, and firay'd I Know not whither, ſcripture. Lick, 1 
Geffrey of Boullion, at one draught of his bow, | rom whtoos 3:20) Ard mer WY ew | His ſword ne' er fell but on the guilty head; | 
— Nee N | This happy light. Milton's Par, Loft. Oppreſſion, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp'd, 


N gr <R | While near the Lucrine lake, conſum'd to death, Drgw all the vengeance of his arm upon em. Adi; 


| , , Ia the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 20. To convey ſecretly or gradually. 
T2. Diverſion In war; the act of diſturbing ö won 32388 bond A Addiſon on It x The liers in wait draw themſelves along. 
the main defign ; perhaps ſudden attack. 4 


. Why drew Marſcilles' biſh rer bre ö Judg. xx, 30 | 
[ concerve the manner of your handling of the i ſicken' d, 3 — death? In proceſs of time, and as their people | hen? ; 
ſervice, by drawing ſudden d4raughts upon the ene- | Pope. they drew themſelves more weſterly towards the « 
my, when he looketh not for you. 1 Ireland. | 9. To take from any thing containing or f 0 Red Sea. Raltizh, - 
13. Forces drawn off from the main army; | holding. | 21. To protract; to lengthen ; to ſpin, a 
„ a detachment. | They drew out the ſtaves of the ark. 2 Chron. How much her grace is alter'd on the ſudden! I 
Such a draught of forces would leſſen the num- { 10, To take off the ſpit or broacher. How long her face is drawn / how pale ſhe looks, 4 
ber of thoſe that might otherwiſe be employed. The reſt And of au earthly cold! Shateſp. Henry VIll. 1 
| . Adulſon.] They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, Hear himſelf repine 3 
14. A fink; a drain. Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ap- At Fate's unequal laws; and at the clue 4 
7 Whatſoever entereth in at the mouth goeth peaſe. Dryden. | Which mercileſs in length che midmoſt ſiſter du. 3 
into the belly, and is caſt out into the draught. | II. To take from a caſk _ 1 | | Dryden'; Juvenal. 
. WT Matt. xv. 17. | The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees | If we ſhall meet again with more delight, 4 
I5. The depth which 4 veſſel draws, or ſinks | Are left this vault to brag of. Shakeſp. Macbeth, | Then draw my-life in length; let me ſuſtain, : 
into the water. 12+ To pull a ſword from the ſheath. In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. Dr. Æx. 1 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, We will our youth lead on to higher fields, In ſome ſimiles, men draw their compariſons 4 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. And draw no ſwords but what are ſanRified. Shatl. into minute parciculars of no importance. AY 
: . Dryden. | I will draw my ſword ; my hand ſhall deſtroy | Felton on the Claſſeli. 3 
With a ſmall veſſel one may keep within a mile | them. Exodus, xv. | 22. To utter lingeringly. | | 
of the ſhore, go amongſt rocks, and paſs over” { He proceeded ſo far in his inſolence, as to dra⁊o The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown, | 
foals, where a veſſel of any draught would ſtrike. out his ſword with an intent to kill him. Dryden. Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw, a dying groan. 
| ; Ellis s Foyage. In all your wars good fortune blew before you, KF Dryden's Fabler, 
16. In the plural, draughts.] A kind of play] Till in my fatal cauſe your ſword was drawn; 23. To derive; to have from ſome original 
' , . reſembling chels. | The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you | cauſe or donor, | 
Dx4'UGHTHOUSE, drift'-hofs; u. ſ. {draught 7 Horn "IO Dryden. Shel 2 2 humble awe, 
* in , ' „ LF 3% =D our an 01 | ubmit to ſervile ſhame; 5 
X 4 1 —_— Ke _— on 85 "_ N Some blood — 2 me would beget opinion j Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 
And they brake down the image of Baal, and Of my more fierce endeavour. Sha. King. Lear. The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 
brake down the houſe of Baal, and made it a opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, Which kings pretend to reign? Dry, 
draughthouſe. 2 Kings. without drawing one drop of blood. Wiſcm. Surg. Several wits entered into commerce with the 
7 DRAW. dra“ n aff, | 14. To take bread out of the oven. | Egyptians, and from them drere the rudiments of 
1 , 2 RE 9 part. pail. The joiner puts boards into ovens after the ſciences. : Templi. 
A drawn, (dnagan, ] | batch is draton. Mertimer's Hyſbandry. | 24. To deduce as from poſtulates. 
1. To pull along; not to carry. 15. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains. From the events and revolutions of theſe goveru- 
Then ſhall all Iſrael bring ropes to that city, and Go,draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover ments, are drawn the uſual inſtructions of princes 
we will draw it into the river. 2 Sam. The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble prince. Shaleſp. and ſtateſmen. Temple. 
4. To pull forcibly ; to luck. Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 25. To imply; to produce as a conſequen- 
| le could not draw the dagger out of his belly. And drezv the curtains, and expos d the dame. Dry. tial inference, 
F . Fudge, ii. 22. Shouts, cries, and groans firſt pierce my cars, What ſhews the force of the inference but a 
| The arrow is now drawn tothe head. Atterb and then view of all the intermediate ideas that draw in the 
3. To bring by violence; to drag. | A flaſh of lightning drazos the guilty ſcene, + {* concluſion, or propoſition inferred ? Lal. 


- | - . 
Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you | And ſhows new arms, and wounds, znd dying 26. To allure; to entice. 


— ns | | Famer, i. 6. [' men. " Dryden. [ vil 
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bim on to his confuſion. SB. Mach. 
1 — drawn them from the city. Fof. viii. 6. 


, 
with the wicked Than I have draws it in my fantaſy. Sal. H. IV. 
ene | With his other hand, thus o'er bis brow, 
| avi by empty promiſes and threats, He to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
& — ed purpoſe. Haywerd. As he would draw it. Shakyſp. Harlet. 
” he. Spaniards, that were in the town, had fb. | Draw the whole world expeQing who ſhould 
memories of their loſſes in their former ſal- reign, 


1 the confidence of an army, which came 
wy "heir deliverance, could not draw them forth 
again. Bacax's War with S ain. 
27. To lead as a motive. 
| Your way is ſhorter ; | 
My purpoſes do draw me much about. Shakeſp. 
Eneas wond'ring ſtood, then aſk' d the cauſe 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 


Dryden. 
perſuade to follow. J 
* I drexo this gallant head of war, 
And call'd theſe fiery ſpirits from. the world 
Poe 
Did ſeign that Orpheus diet trees, ſtones, and 
5 | 


oods; 
Siacs nought i Dockiſh, hard, and full af rage, | 
But muſick, for the time, doth change his nature. 


Shakeſp. 

29. To induce ; to perſuade. ; 

'*_ The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the 
Iriſh, and dete them in to dwell among them, and 
gave their children to be foſtered by them. Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more 
force to draw or deter their imitation. than diſ- 
courſes, Locke. 
30. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
gaming. 
This ſeems a fair deſcrvingy and muſt draw me 
That which my father loſes. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
. To receive; to take up: as, to draw 


DRA 
39 To Ne | 


To welcome the condition of the time; 
Which cannot look more hideouſly on me, 


After this combat, o'er the conquer'd main. Waller. 
From the ſoſt aſſaults of love 
Poets and painters never are ſecure : 
Can I, untouch'd, the fair one's paſſions move, 
Or thou &awv beauty, and not feel its pow'r ? Prior. 
40. To form a repreſentative image. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which fell 
from the hand of Titian, who was then drawing 
is picture; and, upon the compliment which Ti- 
tian made him on that occaſion, he ſaid, Titian de- | 
| ſerves to be ſerved by Cæſar. Dryden. 
41. To draw in. To contract; to pull back. 

Now, ſporting muſe, draw in the flowing reins ; 

Leave the clear ſtreamsawhilefor ſunny plains. Gay. 
42. To draw in. To inveigle ; to entice. 
Have they invented tones to win 
| The women, and make them drazv in 
8 The men, as. Indians with a female 
| Tame elephant inveigle the male? FHudibras. 
It was the proſtitute faith of faithleſs miſcreants 
that drew them in, and deceived them. South. 
43» To draw off, To extract by diftillation. 
Authors, who have thus draws of the fpirits of 
their thoughts, ſhould lie ſtill for ſome time, till 
their minds have gathered freſh: ſtrength, and by 
reading, reflection, and converſation, laid in a new 
ſtock of elegancies, ſentiments, and images of na- 
ture. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
44. To drain out by a vent. 
Stop your veſſel, and have a little vent-hole 
ſtopped with a ſpill, which never allow to be pulled 
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diverſe things inthe church of England, which other 
re formed churches have caſt out, muſt needs argue 
that we do not well, unleſs we can ſhew that they 
have done ill: What needed this wreſt to draws cut 
from us an accuſation of foreign churches ? Hooker. 
34. To draw out. To call to action; to de- 
tach for ſervice ; to range. | 
Draw out a file, pick man by man, 
Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death, 
Dryden. 
Next of his men and ſhips he makes — 
Draws out the beſt and ableſt of the crew. Dr. Eu. 
55. To range in battle. 
Let him defire his ſuperior officer, that, the next 


near him. Collier. 
56. To draw up. To form in order of battle. 
So Muley-Zeydan found us 
Drawn p in battle, to receive the charge. Dryden. 
57. To draw wp. To form in writing; to 
compoſe in a formulary manner, 
| To make a ſketch, or a more perſec model of 
a picture, is, in the language of poets, to drew up 
the ſcenery of a play... Dryden. 
A paper may be drawn up, and ſigned by two or 
three. hundred principal gentlemen, Swift. 
To DRAW, drä'. v. u. 
1. To perform the office of a beaſt of draught. 
An heifer which hath not been wrought with, 
and which hath not drawn in the yoke. Deut. xxi. 3. 
Think every bearded fellow, that 's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakeſp. Othelle.. 
2. To act as a weight, | 
They ſhould keep a watch upon the particulay 
bias in their minds, that it may not draw too much. 


| 

| | | Addiſon's Spettatwr. 
3. To contract; to ſhrink. 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water 
; 


1 


itfelf, by mixture of aſhes, or duſt, will ſhrink or 
' e4raww into lefs room. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To advance; to move; to make progreſ- 


money from the funds. out till you dra off 2 great quantity. Mort. Huſb, ion any way. 

For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix, . To draw off. To withdraw; to abſtract. | You were, Jupiter, a fwan, for the love of Le- 
If every ducat in {ix thouſand. ducats It draws men's minds off from the bitterneſs of | da: Oh, omnipotent love! how near the god drerw 
Were in fix and every part a ducat, party. | p Addiſon. to the complexion of a gooſe. Shakeſp. 
Iwould not drazo them, 1 would have my bond. Sa. 46. To draw-on. To occaſion ; to invite. | Draw ye near hither all the chief of the people. 


. To extort ; to force. | 
So ſad an object, and ſo well expreſs d, 
Drew ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 
breaſt. Dryden. 
Can you Cer forget | 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſlings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel ? 


33. To wreſt; to diſtort. | 
Il wiſh that both you and others would ceaſe 
from drawing the ſcriptures to your fantaſies and 
affections. Wiitgifte. 
34 To compoſe; to form in writing: uſed 
of formulary or juridical writings. 
In the mean time I will draw a bill of proper- 
Yes, ſuch as our play wants. Shateſp.. 
Clerk, draw a deed of gift. . Shakeſp. 
The report is not unartfully drawn, in the ſpirit 
of a pleader, who can find the moſt. plauſible to- 
| Sat. 
. ane > draw contracts an 
33. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
So, waſh thy face, and dratu thy action: come, 
mou muſt not be in this humour with me. Slat. 
36. To eviſcerate ; to embowel. 


Addiſon. } 


In private draw your-poultry, clean your tripe, | 
And from your eels their ſlimy fubſtance wi pe. King. | 


97. To convey a criminal to execution on 
a lledge. | 


147. To draw on, To cauſe ; to bring by 


Pape. 


draws on, or his practices procured, he levied a 
' ſubſidy. Hayward. 


degrecs. 
The examination of the ſubtile matter would 
'  dranv on the conſideration of the nice controver- 
ſies that perplex philoſophers. Boyle on Fluids. 
48. To draw over, To raiſe in a ſtill, 
I took reRified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it eſſential oil of wormwood, drazun 
over with water in a limbeck. Boyle on Colours. 
49. To draw over. To perſuade to revolt; 
to induce to change a party. : 
| Some might be brought into his intereſts by 
money, others drawn over by fear. Add. on ile War. 
One of differing ſentiments would have drawn 
Luther over to his party. _ Atterbury. 
50. To draw out. To protract; to lengthen, 
5 He muſt not only die the death; 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death drato out 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Shak, Meaſ. for Meaſure. 
51. To draw out, To beat out, as is done 
to hot iron. 
- Battera piece of iron out, or, as workmen call it, 
dranv it out, till it comes to its breadth. Adoxon. 
Virgil has drazon out the rules of tillage and 
planting into two books, which Heſiod has diſ- 
| patched in half a one. Addiſon. 
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| 


Under colour of war, which either his negligence | 


I Sam. 

He ended; and th” archangel foon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 

; Clad to meet man. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

They returned to the camp where the king was, 

and the Scots rex a little back to a more conve- 

nient. poſt for their reſidence. Clarendon. 

Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are to ſet 

| themſelves upon the wing, taking every occaſion 

of drawing upward to the ſun. Dryd. Den Scbaſh. 

Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw; 

Whom from the ſhore the ſurly boatman ſaw, 
Obſerv'd their paſfage through the ſhady wood, 
And mark'd their near approachesto the flood. Dry. 

And now I faint with grief; my fate drazo; nigh, 

In all the pride of blooming youth I die. Add. Ovid. 
5. To draw together; to be collected; to 
come together. 

They muſter there, and round the centre ſwarm, 
And drew together in a globoſe form. Blackmore. 
6. To draw a ſword. | 

For his ſaks 


Did I expoſe myſelf, pure; for his love- 
Drew to defend him, when he was beſet;. Shak-/p. 
7- To practiſe the art of delineation. 
So much inſight into perſpective, and fill in 


38. To draw is. To apply to any purpoſe 
by diſtortion or violence. g 

Adpute, where every little ſtraw is laid hold 

den, andevery thing that can but be draws in any 


. way, to give coloux to the argument, is advanced | 
wath oſtentation. " 9 4 , Locle. 


52. To draw out. To extract; to pump out 
by infinuation. _ 7 | 
Philoclea found her, and, to draw out more, 
ſaid ſhe, I have often wondered how fuch excel- 
lencies could be. Sidney. 
53. To draw out, To induce by motive. 
Whereas. ut. ia concluded, that the retaining 


drawving, as will enable him to reprefent tolerably 

on paper any thing he ſees, ſhould be got. Locke, 

| * out of the pack; to take 
He has dran a black, and ſmiles. Dryden. 

9. To make a ſore run by attraction. 

10. To draw off. To retire ; to retreat. 
When the engagement proves unlucky, the way- 
is to draw of by degrees, and not to come to an 
open rupture. . | Collier. 
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11. To Traau on. To advance; to approach. 


_— fatal day dratos on, when I mult fall. Dryd. 
11. To draw up. To form troops into re- 
. gular order. i! 
The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, ſeeing 
there was no enemy leſt on that fide, drew up in a 
large field oppoſite to the bridge. Clarendon. 
13. To-draw retains, through all its varieties 
of uſe, ſome ſhade of its original meaning, 
to pull. It expreſſes an action, gradual or 
continuous, and leiſurely. Thus we forge 
.- a ſword by blows, but we dra it by a 
continued line. We pour liquor quick, but 
we draw it in a continued ſtream. We 
© force compliance by threats, but we draw 
it by gradual prevalence. We write a 
letter with whatever haſte, but we draw a 
bill with flow ſcrupuloſity. 


| Draw, dra". u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. The act of drawing. 

4. The lot or chance drawn. 

DrA'wBACK, drd'-bäk. 2. /. [draw and back.) 

Money paid back for ready payment, or 
any other reaſon. 

In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I muſt be content. Sit. 
Dra'WBRIDGE, dra'-bridzh. n. /. [draw and 

bridge.) A bridge made to be lifted up, 
to hinder. or admit communication at 
pleaſure. 

Half the buildings were raiſed on the continent, 
and the other half on an iſland, continued toge- 
ther by a dratobridge. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

DA WER, dri'-ar. n. / [from draw] *# 
1, One employed in procuring water from 
the well. | 
From the hewer of thy wood unto the drarver 
© of thy water. Deut. xxix. II. 
2. One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 
from the caſk. 
Stand in ſome bye room, while I queſtion my 
puny dracver to what end he gave me the ſugar, 
| Shaleſp. Henry IV. 

Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 

| glaſſes; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
muſt be tied. Ben Fonſon's Tavern Acad. 
- A man of fire is a general enemy to all waiters, 
and makes the drazvers abroad, and his footmen 
at home, know he is not to be provoked. Tatler. 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 
Love is a flame, and 


great drawer. 


- 
oe 
. 


a | Swift. 
A box in a caſe, out of which it is drawn 

at pleaſure. _ 68 ; 
There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whoſe. faculties he has as little know- 
ledge, or apprehenſion, as a worm, ſhut up in one 
_ drawer of a cabinet, hath of the ſenſes or under- 
ſtanding of a man. Locle. 
Me will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken off, 

and a drawer of medals ſupplying their room. 

W | - Addiſon on Medals. 


5h the plural,] The lower part of a man's 


eſs. | | | 
The Malteſe harden. the bodies of their chil- 


dren, by making them go ſtark naked, without 


ſhirt or drawers, tall they are ten years old. Locle. 


_Dra'wing, dri-ing. 2. /. [from draw.] De- 


lineation ; repreſentation. _ 
___ Theyrandomdgrazvingsfromyour ſheets ſhall take, 
And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 
Dr4a'winGRooM, dra'-Ing-rom. , /. [from 
draw and room.] YE 
1. The room in which company aſſembles 
at court, | | 
What you heard of the words ſpoken of you 


# . 
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% a. 


Pop 


| erefore-we ſay beauty is | 
_ attraRtive, becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire is a | 
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2+ The company aſſembled there. . 
Drawn, dra'n. [participle from drasu.] 
An army was drawn together of near fix thou- 
ſand Horſe. 


Clarendon, 
80 lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, | 
With vigour draton, muſt put the ſhaft below. 
Dryden's Fables, 
t. Equal; where each party takes his own 
ſtake. - | 
If we make a drawn game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britiſh heart muſt 
tremble. Addiſon, 
2. With a ſword drawn. | 
What, art thou drawn amongſt thoſe h-artleſs 
hinds? - Sbaleſp. 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. 
A curtain drawn preſented to our view 
A town beſieg d. Dryden's Tyrannic Love. 
4. Eviſcerated. | 
There is no more faith in thee than in a ſtoned 
rune; no more truth in thee than in a drawn 
OX, Shakeſp. 
5. Induced as from ſome motive. 


than the Engliſh to the Iriſh government. 
| Spenſer on Treland. 

As this friendſhip was drawn together by fear 
on both ſides, ſo it was not like to be more durable 
than was the fear. Hayward. 

Dra'wweLL, dri'-wel. u. /. [draw and well.) 
A deep well; a well out of which water is 
drawn by a long cord. 

The firſt conceit, tending to a watch, was a 
dra tuell the people of old were wont only to 
let down a Picher with a handcord, for as much 
water as they could eaſily pull up. Grew. 

To DRAwI, dr. v. n. [from draw.) To 
utter any thing in a ſlow, driveling way. 

Then mount the clerks, and in one Jazy tone 
Through * long heavy page draw! on, Pape. 

DRA, dra. 
DRA'YCART, ar2'-xrt. | . J. [onags Sax. 
The car on which beer is carried. 8 

Let him be brought into the field of election 

upon his draycart, and I will meet him there in a 
triumphant chariot. | Addiſon. 
þ When drays bound high, then never croſs behind, 
Where bubbling yeſt is blown by guſts of wind. 
. ay. 
| Da&'ynorsE, dri'-hors. 2. /, [dray and 
horſe.) A horſe which draws a dray. 

This truth is illuſtrated by a diſcourſe on the 

nature of the elephant and the drayborſe. Tatler. 
Dra'yMANn, dra'-man. 2. / [dray and man.] 
One that attends a dray or cart. 
A brace of draymen bid God ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee. Sap. 
Have not coblers, draymen, and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached? Nay, have not they 
by preaching come to govern ? Soul b. 
Dra'yeLOUCH, dri'-plow. u. /. [dray and 
ploug h.] A plough of a particular kind. 

The drayplougb is the beſt plough in winter for 
miry clays. Mortimer. H. uſoandry. 

Dra'ZEL, draz1. u. ſ. [perhaps corrupted 
from draſſel the ſcum or droſs of human 
nature; or from dro/iefſe, Fr. a whore. 
A low, mean, worthleſs wretch. | 

As the devil uſes witches, 

To be their cully for a ſpace, 

That, when the time 's expir'd, the drazels 

For ever may become his vaſſals, Hudibras. 


DREAD, dred'. 2. /. Idnad, Sax.] 
1. Fear; terrour; affright; horrour either 
felt or impreſſed. N | 


ſ 


Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. 
71 * ' + © Shakeſp. King Lear. 


| 


8 Let not thy dread make me afraid, Jeb. 


The Iriſh will better be 4rawn to the Engliſh, 


| DREAD, dred' , adj. [tpzÞ, Sax.) 


ab 


1 


Think'ft thou that duty ſhall have Vread to 
ee 
in the dratvingroom was not true: the ſayings of 


.. princes are generally as ill related as the ſayings of | 


peak, 
When pow'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainneſs honour | 
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* 

Was ever any wicked man free fr ' 
of a guilty conſcience, from the ke bing 
divine diſpleaſure, and of the vengeance ih wy a 
world ? Ta her 

If our fears can be awakened with the 4... gp 
evil, he has armed his laws with the . 
eternal miſery. e 

2. Habitual fear; awe. Ter, 

The fear of you, and the dead of 
be upon every beaſt of the earth. 

3- The perſon or thing feared, the 
fear. | 

Let him be your dread. 2 

To thee, of all our good the ſacred ſprinꝛ ey 
To thee, our deareſt dread; to thee, our fon 

kin E. 7 PI 


you, Mat! 
Ger, ix. 2, 
Cauſe of 


1. Terrible; frightful. 
That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhmen: 
On yond' proud man, ſhould take it off gain 
With words of ſooth ! Shakeſp. Ra, 11! 
It cannot be, but thou hat murther'd hin: 
So ſhould a murtherer look, ſo dr:ad, ſo grim. 90 F 
To be expos'd againſt the warring wind; 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread bolted thunder, 


Shat-/; 
Terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, * 
When, coming towards them, ſo dread they fur 
The bottom of the mountainsupward turn'd, 7. 
2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt degree, 
Thou, attended gloriouſly from heav'n, 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 
The ſummoning archangels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal]. Milton's Paradiſe Lf, 
From this deſcent : 
Celeſtial virtues riſing, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
Altar. 
3+ This ſeems to be the meaning of that con- 
troverted phraſe, dread majeſty. Some of 
the old acts of parliament are ſaid in the 
preface to be metuendiſimi regis, our dread 
ſovereign's. | 
To DREAD, dred'. v. a. [from the noun,] To 
fear in an exceſſive degree. 

You may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thoſe who moſt du it, 
mult in a little time encounter. Wal: 

To DREAD, dred”. v. u. To be in fear. 

Dread not, neither be afraid of them. De, 1.8, 

DRE/ADER, dred'-ar. n. /. [from dread.) One 
that lives in fear. 

I have ſuſpended much of my pity towards the 
great dreaders of popery. Sri. 

DRE/ADFUL, drèd“-fül. adj. [dread and full.] 
1. Terrible; frightful ; formidable. 
The rigid interdiction which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear. 
A The ſtill night, | 
Accompanied with damps and dea ful gloom. M... 
Thy love, ſtill arm'd with fate, 


Milts, 


Is dreadful as thy hate. Granville, 
2. Awful; venerable. | 
How dreadful is this place! Genf. 


DRA DTrUINESss, dréd'-fäl-nis. 2. [. from 
| dreadful.) Terribleneſs; frightfulneſs. 

It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme ter- 
rour to the wicked, whether they regard the dreac- 
Fulneſs of the day in which they ſhall be tried, or 
the quality of the judge by whom they are to be 
| tried. Hatervil! on Providencte 
HEE AY * ULLY, dréd'-fül-y. adv. [from dread- 

.] Terribly ; frightfully. 
| 1 Not ſharp forks, 2k helf irg can find 

A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 

Which day and night doth 4readf..lly accuſe, 
| 'Condemns the wretch, and ſtill the charge . 

| 1 | ry 20") 
| Dxe'aDLEss, dred'-lfs, adj. [from d read.] Fear- 
leſs; unaffrighted; intrepid; unſhaken; 


undaunted; free from terrour. 
A Dr eaditſey 
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4. To think idly. 
They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading, 

; | Locke. 
I degan to dream of nothing leſs than the im- 
Smith, 

. I be fluggiſh; to idle, 


DRY 


Dreodleſe, ſaid he, that ſhall | ſoon declare . 
Jt was complain'd, that thou hadſt done great tort 
Unto an aged woman. — 

5 22 Vo 2 0 in held his way 
1 * Tk Milton. 
LESSNESS, drid'-I6s-nfs. n. /. [from 
Dh 7. Fearleſſneſs ; intrepidity ; un- 
dauntedneſs. | 


Zelmane, to whom then was a cauſe of 


nothing but „with ſwiftneſs of deſire 
* 8 Sidney. 


dreadleſſmeſs, all the compoſition of her elements 
being nothi 


croſſed him. 


DREAM, dre m. u. ,. Idroom, Dut. This word 


is derived by Mrric Caſaubon, with more in- 
genuity than truth, from Nana Tu Cu the 
comedy life; dreams being, as plays are, 
z repreſentation of ſomething which does 
not really happen. This conceit Junius has 
enlarged by quoting an epigram ; 
Sxurhi mag 5 BO & wan, d ads waitey, 
Te roh trade, & pige rag Fuvas. 
Antbol.] 
A pbantaſm of ſleep; the thoughts of a 
ing man. 
We eat our meat in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Shakeſp. Macbetb. 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread ; | 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore, Dryd. 
© _ * Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 
The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſaw before. Dryden. 
2. An idle fancy; 4 wild conceit ; a ground- 
leſs ſuſpicion, 
Lt him keep 
A hundred knights; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
To DREAM, dre'm. v. », preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt. [from the noun.] 


1. To have the repreſentation of ſomething 


in Neep. 


Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilſt the 
outward ſenſes are topped, not ſuggeſted by any 
external objects, or known occaſion, nor under the 


rule or conduct of the underſtanding. Locke. 
_ 1 dreamed that I was corveyed into a wide and 
boundleſs plain. Tatler. 


2. It has of before the noun. 
have long dream d of ſuch a kind of man, 


But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. Shak. 


I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelf and me: 
We have been down together in my fleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 


And wak d half dead with nothing. Shall. Coriol. 


3. To think; to imagine, ; 


Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th king, 
Nor Cymbeline dreams that they are alive. Shak. 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 


that firſt orb more than a tranſient cruſt, 


Burger, Theory. 


g | | 


| He little dream'd how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach'rous fortune caught him in the ſnare. 


but not digeſting. 
mortality of my work.” 


Vhy docs Anthony dream out his hours, 


And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryden. 


70 Dream, dé m. v. 4. To ſee in a dream. 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 


taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dryd. 


Atlength in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, 


And dreamt the future fight, and early roſe. Dryd. 


Dar anes, dre mür. x. J. [from dream.) 


„ Who has dreams; one who has fancies in | 
Dis leepßp. * | 


Vor. N Xx. 


Fg 


Fairy Dueen, X 


Dryden. 


| 


2. An idle fanciful man; a viſionary. | 


3. Amope; a man loſt in wild imagination; 


 DREAR, dre'r. 2. /. Dread; terror. 


Dagan, drè r. adj. [>peonis, Sax. dreary.) 


{ 1. Sorrow; diſmalneſs; melancholy. 


oF 
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The viſion ſaid, and vaniſh'd from his ſight; | 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. Dryden. 
If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering | 
imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting 


his head into it, he may perhaps be wakened into 
a certainty. Locke. 


Sometime he angers me | 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shakeſp. | 


a reveur. [ 

The man of ſenſe his meat deyours, 
But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs; 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, 


Without dreams. 
The ſavages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
reported to be both nameleſs and dreamleſs. 
Camden's Remains, 


The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger ; 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. 


Spenſer. | 


] 


Mournful ; diſmal ; ſorrowful. 
A drear and dying ſound 


Milton, 
D&E'ARIHEAD, dre'-ry-htd. u. /. [from dreary.] 
Horrour; diſmalneſs: a word now no long- 
er in uſe. 

That ſhortly from the ſhape of womanhed, 
Such as ſhe was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous ſhape of drearibead, 

Pined with grief of folly late repented. Spenſer. 


DzEt/azimeENT, dr&-ry-ment, =. /. [from 
dreary.) 


teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful 4reariment. Spenſer's Epitbalamium. 
2. Horrour; dread ; terrour. This word is 
now obſolete. 
Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
To wreak the guilt of mortal ſins is bent; 
Hurisforth his thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Inroll'd in flames and ſmouldring dreariment. 
| Fairy Queen. 
DRE'ARY, dré-ry. adj. dne og, Sax.] 
1. Sorrowful ; diſtreſsful. | 
Ihe meſlenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary ſhrieks did alſo yell; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, fo horrid and fo foul. 


| £ Fairy Queen. 
2. Gloomy; diſmal ; horrid. 4 
| Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, thatled 
Along the vaſt dominions of the dead. Dryden. 
Towns, foreſts, herds,” and nien promiſcuous 
'Acodrown's, © itt | | 
With one great death deform the dreary ground. 
| 143 20 Prior, 
3. This word is ſcarcely uſed but in poetical 
diction. earls 311 3 
DREDGE, dredzh'. n. [To dreteb, in Chau- 
cer, is to delay; perhaps a tet fo often 
5 5 may be called from this.] A kind 
of net. | wo F py | | 
For oyſters they have a peculiar dredge; a thick, 
ſtrong net, faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and 


it meeteth lying in the bottom. Carew. 


To gather with a dredge. 4 
. The oyllers dredged in the Lyne find a welcome 


Who leaves the pie and gnaws the ſtreamer. Prior. . 
4. A ſluggard; an idler, * 


DRE/AMLEsSs, dre/m-lls. adj. [from dream. 


In urns and altars round, « | 


Affrights the flamens at their ſervice quaint. | 


drawn at the boat's ſtern, gathering whatſoever 


To DREDGE, dredzh/. v. a. {from the noun, ] |. 
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Dzte'oot2, drèd'. jür. . /. [from aredge. ] One 
who fiſhes with a dredge. BESR > 
DRE“GGIN Ess, drig'-gh-nis. 1. , [from dre 

g. J. Fulneſs of dregs or tees; foulneſs ; 
muddineſs ; feculence. 
Dax GGis A, dreg'-gish. adj. [from  dregs-] 

Foul with lees; feculent. 

To give a ſtrong taſte to this dreggiſs liquor, 
they fling in an incredible deal of broom or hops, 
whereby ſmall beer is rendered equal in miſchief 
to ſtrong. Harvey on Conſumptiont. 

Das Ox, dreg'-g$. adj. [from dregs.] Con- 
taining dregs; conſiſting of dregs; muddy; 
feculent. 

Theſe num'rous veins, ſuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure inſinuating ſtream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy patts admit, 
To form the blood or feed the limbs unfit, Nacl . 

Ripe grapes being moderately preſſed, their 
juice may, without much dreggy matter, be ſqueez- 
ed out. Boyle. 
DREGS, dreg'z. 2. /. Idnerren, Sax. dreggi- 
an, Iſlandick.) | 
1. The ſediment of liquors; the lees ; the 
grounds ; the feculence. 

Fain would we make him author of the wine, 

If for the dregs we could ſome other blame. Davies. 

They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 
And drink the ares of the revenger's wrath. Sandy: 

We from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the firſt welche running could not give. 

Dryden. 
Such run on poets in a raging vein, 
Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezings of the brain. Pope. 
2. Any thing by which purity is corrupted. 
The king by this journey purged a little the 
dregs and leaven of the northern people, that were 
before in no good affections towards him. Bacon. 
3. Droſs ; ſweepings ; refuſe. 
| Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fates deſign'd 
Than we, the dregs and rubbiſh of mankind, Dry. 
What diffidence we muſt be under whether 
God will regard our ſacrifice, when we have no- 
thing to offer him but the de and refuſe of life, 
<At<ays of loathing and ſaticty, and the years in 
which we have no pleaſure. © Rogers. 
| To DREIN, dré'n. v. n. [See DRAIx.] To 
empty. The ſame with drain: ſpelt differ-- 
ently perhaps by chance. 
| She is the fluice of her lady's ſecrets: tis but 
ſetting her mill a-going, and I can drein her of 
them all. | Congreve. 
"Tis drein'd and emptied of its poiſon now; 

A cordial draught. | Southern, 
To DRENCH, drent'sh. v, a. dnencan, Sax. 
1. To waſh; to ſoak ; to ſteep. | 

Our garments being as they were drenched in 


| 


gloſſes. Shakeſp. 
To- day deep thoughts learn with me to drench 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws, - Milton. 
| Now dam the ditches, and the floods refrain; 

Their moiſture has already drencdb d the plain. 
+454 44 . _ 1 ISIS. *þ UD en. 
2. To ſaturate, with, drink or moiſture : in 
an ill ſenſe, FP 

In ſwiniſh fleep © 1 

Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. 


Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred drench'd \ 
| Our ſwords in native blood. "IS Philips. 
3. To phyfick by violencdcte. 
I any of your cattle are lr let 
both ſick and well blood, and dreach thæth. 


DRENCH, drent'sh, 2. /. [from the verb.]. 
1, A draught; aſwill: by way of abhorrence 
or contempt. > 


4 && 


Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Il chat forgetful lake benumb not flill, 


acceptance. Carew: 


4 


| 


1 
1 
L 
or 
fl 
1 
* 


the ſea, hold notwithſtanding their freſhneſs and 


$646:/9; Wiecherb » 


Mortimer's H,“. 


* That in out proper motion we aſcend. ”* Min. 


2. Phyick . 


— . — 2 - 
———- co IS eo — ** r 
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* 


* 
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* 
/ 
2. 


_ 8. To prepare for any purpoſe. 
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2. Phyſick for a brute. 


A each is a potion or 1 for a ſick 
horſe, and compoſed of ſeveral drugs in a liquid 
form. | arrier's Dif. 


_ Harry, ſays ſhe, how many haſt thou kill'd to- 
day? Give my roan horſe a drench, ſays he; and 
wers, fourteen, an hour after. Shab. Hen. IV. 
A drench of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd, 
And through a horn the gen'rous juice infus'd. 
| Dryden. 
3. Phyſfick that muſt be given by violence. 
Their counſels are more like a drench that muſt 
be poured down, than a draught which muſt be 
leiſurely drank if 1 liked it. King Charles. 
4. A channel of water. 


Dze'xcHtER, drin'-tshr. 2. , [from drench.] 
1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 
2. One that gives phyfick by force. Dia. 


D&EXT, drent'. participle. Probably corrupt- 
ed from drenched, to make a proverbial 
rhyme to brent, or burnt. | 
| hat flames, quoth he, when I the preſent ſee 
In danger rather to be drent than brent ? Fairy ©, 


To DRESS, dres'. v. . [drefer, Fr.] 
1. To clothe; to inveſt with clothes. 
The firſt requeſt 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dr; 
And, as his birth requir'd, above the reſt. Dryden. 
To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. It is 
uſed with up and out to enforce it. 
Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is 
next the ſun, or where they look beauteouſly ; 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed; 
for then they paint and ſmile, and dreſs themſelves 
p in tinſel, and glaſs gems, and counterfeit ima- 
gery. Taylor. 
Few admir'd the native red and white, 
Till pocts dreſs'd them up to charm the ſight. Dryd. 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreſſed out, 
the value of three hundred twenty-two thouſand 
nine hundred and ſixteen pounds thirteen ſhillings 
and four-pence. | Arbuthnot, 
3. To adorn; to deck; to embelliſh; to 
furniſh. | x 
Where was a fine room in the middle of the 
houſe, handſomely dreſſed up, for the commiſſioners 
to fit in. Clarendon. 
Skill is uſed in dreſſing up power with all the 
ſplendour abſoluteneſs can add to it. Locke. 
The mind loſes its natural reliſh of real truth, 


and is reconciled inſenſibly to any thing that can 


be dreſſed up into any faint appearance of it. Locke. 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my ſickneſs another chirurgeon dreſſed 

s. To curry; torub: a term of the ſtable. 


Our infirmities are ſo many, that we are forced 


to dreſs and tend horſes and aſſes, that they may | 
; Taylor. 1 


help our needs. 
Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmoothly dreſ'd. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


A 6. To break or teach a horſe : a term of horſe- 


manſhip. 
N 0D as 


Vs Well mouth'd, well manag'd, which himſelf did 
arg; | | 
His aid in war, his ornament in peace. Dryden. 
7. To reQify ;z to adjuſt. - 
Adam! well may we labour ſtill to dreſs 


This garden; till to tend plant, herb, and flow 'r. 


| | | | Milton. 

Well muſt the ground be digg d, and better 
&. eſs , 4, | FF, | | | 

New ſoil to make, and meliorate the reſt. Dryden. 


In Orkney they dre their leather with roots of 
tormentil, inſtead of bark. AMortimer's Huſbandry. 
9. To trim; to fit oy lng for ready uſe. 
Wben he db the lamps he ſhall burn incenſe. 


3” vo 
* 


4 4 " 2 


| 


| 


S 
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| To DRVBBLE, drib'l. v. a. [This word ſeems 
to have come from drop by ſucceſſive alte- 


| | 


DRI 


_ When vou dreſi your young hops, cut away roots | 


or ſprigs. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
to. To prepare victuals for the table. 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to dreſs 
For his fat grandſire ſome delicious meſs, 

In feeding high his tutor will ſurpaſs, 

An heir a t of the gourmand race. Dryden. 
Dass, Ars n. /. [from the verb.] 

Clothes; garment; habit. 

Dreſſes laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of time and 
vanity they are brought about, we think becom- 
ing. Government of the Tongue. 
A robe obſcene was o'er his ſhoulders thrown, 

A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone. Pope's Statius. 
2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 

Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſ- 
neſs, and keeps at diſtance an encroacher. Clariſſa. 

3. The ſkill of adjuſting dreſs. 
The men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry. Pope. 
| Dre's$ER, dres'-8dr. 1. /. [from dreſs.) 
1. One employed in putting on the clothes 
and adorning the perſon of another. 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the taſk ; 

Her head alone will twenty dreſſers alk. Dryd. Fuv, 
2. One employed in regulating, trimming, 

or adjuſting any thing. 

Said he unto the dreſſer of his vineyard, Behold, 
theſe three years I come ſecking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Luke, 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which meat is 
dreſt or prepared for the table. 
* ?*Tis burnt, and ſo is all the meat: 

What dogs are theſe! Where is the raſcal cook? 

How durſt you, villains! bring it from the dreſſer, 
And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? Shak. 
A maple drefſer in her hall ſhe had, 

On which full many a ſlender meal ſhe made. Dryd. 


When you take down diſhes, tip a dozen upon 
tze dreſſer. 
DrE's$1NG, drés“ sing. n./. [from dref.] The 


Stift Direfions to the Cool. 


application made. to a ſore. 


and found an eſchar made by the catheretick. 
Wiſeman en Tumours. 
Drx'ssIxG-ROOM, dres'-sIng-rom, u. /. [dreſs 
and room.] The room in which clothes are 
put on. 
Latin books might be found every day in his 
dreſſing-room, if it were carefully ſearched. Swift, 
DrEsT, drest'. part. [from drefs.] 
In flow'ry wreaths the royal virgin dre 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt. 
| - Addiſon. 
To Das, drib/. v. a. [contracted from drib- 
ble.]}- To crop; to cut off; to defalcate. 
A cant word. | 
Merchants gains come ſhort of half the mart; 
For he who drives their bargains dribs a part. 
4 | Dryden. 


rations, fuch as are uſual in living lan- 
guages: drop, drip, dripple, dribble, from 
thence drive/ and driveller. Drip may in- 
deed be the original word, from the Daniſh 


rypp-) 
1. To fall in drops. | 
Semilunar proceſſes on the ſurface owe their 


1. form to the dribbling of water that paſſed over it. 


| . . Woodward on Foffils. 

A #ribbling, difficulty, and a momentary ſup- 

preſſion of urine, may be cauſed by the ſtone's 

ſhutting up the orifice of the bladder. 

| Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To fall weakly and ſlowly. | 
Believe not that the dribbling dart of love 

Can pierce a complete boſom. __ Shakeſp. 

3. To laver as'a child or ideot. — 


in drops. 


| Da1'BLET, drib-It. x. /. 


The ſecond day after we took off the dreſſings, | 


1 


To D&1'sBLE, dribl. v. a. To throw down 
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Let the cook follow with a 124! 
and dribble it all the way up ſtairs, © lull of lorp, 


Swift's Rules th 


/ 


[from 4 rim 
ſmall ſum ; odd money in a 1 4 


* 12 long years of exile borne 

wice twelve we number'd ſince his ble return 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, . 
Even to the dribblet of a day. Dead. 


Ds1'tr, drf-ör. u. %. [from dry,) That wie 
| . J. . t 

has the quality of — —— = 

deſiccative. | & 

There is a tale, that boiling of daiſy roots in 

| certain are great drier;, wil 


Bic, 


milk, which it is 
make dogs little. 
DRIFT, drift“. 1. /. {from drive.] 
r. Force impellent; impulſe; overbearing in. 
fluence. * x; 
A man being under the drift of an 
will ſtill follow the impulſe a vill Ares 
interpoſe, and, by a ſtronger impulſe, turn tin, 
another way. | Satt 
2. Violence; courſe. WA | 
The mighty trunk, half rent with rugged ris 
Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall wich feartal 
drift. Fairy Len. 
3: Any thing driven at random. 
Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An. uſeleſs drift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome riv'let paſſage did begin. DH 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a body, 
The ready racers ſtand; 
Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 
And drifts of riſing duſt involve the ſky. 
Pope's Wiſh, 


; 


5. A ſtorm; a ſhower. 
Our thunder from the ſouth 
Shall rain their dri of bullets on this town. al. 
* A heap or ſtratum of any matter thrown 
together by the wind: as, a ſnowarif;; 2 
deep body of ſnow. _ 
7» Tendency or aim of action. 

The particular drift of every aQ, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to diſcer; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper ad 
certain reaſon of his works. Hater, 

- Their drift comes known, and they diſcover 
are ;. x 
For ſome, of many, will be falſe of courſe Dans, 
8. Scope of a diſcourſe. h 
| The main driſt of his book being to prort, 
that what is true is impoſlible to be falſe, he op- 
| Poſes nobody. Tilo. 
| The drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our con- 
" paſſſ ds the rebel Addie. 
| paſſion towards the rebels, 
This, by the ſtile, the manner; and the drift, 
"was thought could be the work of none biz 
 Swilt. Swift, 
To DRI r, drift'. v. a. [from the noun.) 
I, To drive; to urge along. 


x 
; 


» „ 


Snow, no larger than ſo many grains of lane, 


drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain. 
Ellis V yage. 


2. To throw together on heaps. Not autho- 


riſed. 

He wanders on 
From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted . 


To DRILL, drll'. v. 4. [drillen, Dut. S740; 
Sax. from Sunzh through.} _ 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. * 
The drill-plate is only a piece of flat iron. — 
upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole Punt 
a little way into it, to ſet the blunt end of 
ſhank of the drill in, when you ill a hole. 
| 2 Moxon's Mechanical Exercgt. 
2. To perforate; to bore ; to pierce- 
| by body through and through he Arill d, 


| 


And Whacum by wy fide lay KT d. Eg, 
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ill and perforate the poles, 
Tall, what could 4r holes? 
þ | to ch attractive rays adapt their mo ; 


3. To make a ho 


a hule is i 
hold the drill-bow in their 
they turn 


ſmall work, they hold the 
their left hand. F | — 
To delay; to put off: in low phraſe ; 
| + rrupted, 1 beheve, from drawled. _ 

She bubbled him out of his youth : ſhe 
grilled him on to five-and-fifty, and ſhe will drop 
kim in his old age. Addiſon. 

To draw from ſtep to ſtep. A low phraſe. 
1 When by ſuch infinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to drill him on from one 
l-dneſs to another, by the ſame arts they corrupt 
and ſqueeze him. South. 

6 To drain; to draw ſlowly. This ſenſe 
| s better authority. 

Drill'd through the ſandy ſtratum every way, 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe. Thomſon. 
„ To form to arms; to teach the military 
" exerciſe. An old cant word. 

The foe appear d drawn up and 4rill'2, 

Ready to charge them in the field. Hudibras. 

pair, dri“. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. An inftrument with which holes are bored. 
It is a point preſſed hard againſt the thing 
bored, and turned round with a bow and 
ſtring. - : 

The way of tempering ſteel to make gravers, 
drills, and mechanical inſtruments, we have taught 
attificers, Boyle. 

Drills are uſed for the making ſuch. holes as 

ches will not ſerve for; as a piece of work 
that hath already its ſhape, and muſt have an hole 
made in it. | Moxon. 

An ape; a baboon. 

" md the diference of bair be 8 mark of a dif- 
ferent. internal ſpecifick conſtitution between a 
changeling and a drill, when they agree in ſhape 
and want of reaſon ? Locke. 
2, A ſmall dribbling brook. This I have 
found no where elſe, and ſuſpect it ſhould 
be rill. | 
Springs through the pleaſant meadows pour their 


Which ſnake-like glide between the bordering 
hills. Sandys. 
To DRINK, drink“. v. 2. preter. drank, or 
drunk ; part. paſſ. drunk, or drunken. (drun- 
can, Sax. * 
1. To ſwallow liquors ; to quench thirſt. 
Here, between the armies, 
Let 's driat together friendly, and embrace. 
Shakeſp. 


drilled in a piece of metal, they 
right hand; but, when 
drill-bow in 


- —_ WS ws 


ot. She faid, drinl, and I will give thy camels drink 
ft alſo; fo I drank, and ſhe made the camels drink 
alſo, Gen. xxiv. 46. 

He drank of the wine. Gen. ix. 21. 

nd, When delight is the only end, and reſts in itſelf, 
in, and dwells there long, then eating and drinkiig is 


not a ſerving of God, but an inordinate action. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

2. To feaſt ; to be entertained with liquors. 

| We came to fight you. For my part, I am 


lorry it is turned to a drinking. : 
| | io Shateſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 
2 3. To drink to exceſs of be Yn habitual 
20, drunkard. A colloquial phraſe. | 

| + To drink to. To falute in drinking; to in- 

"e to drink by drinking firſt. 4 
rd : your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
hed e it you, and will maintain my word; 


the thereupon I drink unto your grace, Sbateſp. 
| „ Todrink te, To wiſh well to in the act 
aſe | the cup. r 
A \Give me ſome wine; fill full: 
rel, | © | friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 


Salad. 


= 


Y 


| 


; 


ö 
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Pl drink to maſter Bardolph, and to all the ca- 


valeroes about London, 
To Drixx, drink”, v. a. 
I. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. 
He had eaten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Sam, XXX. 12. 
We have drunken our water for money. Sam. v. 4. 
2+ To ſuck up; to abſorb. | 
Set rows of roſemary with flow'ring ſtem, 
And let the purple violets drint the ſtream. Dryd. 
Bruſh not thy ſweeping ſkirt too near the wall; 
Thy heedleſs ſleeve will din the colour'd oil. Gay. 


3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to ſee. 

My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound. 

| Shakeſp. 
Thither write, my queen; 
And with mine eyes I'll rial the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Phemius! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
What ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
- Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas'd car will dial with ſilent joy. Pope. 

I drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 

4+ To act upon by drinking. 

Come, we have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner : 
come, gentlemen, I hope we ſhall din down all 
unkindneſs. | Shakrſp. 

He will drown his health and his ſtrength in his | 
belly; and, after all his drunken trophies, at length 
drink down himſclf too. South, 

5. To make drunk. | 

Benhadad was drinting himſelf drunk in the pa- 

vilions. 1 Kings, 

6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles of; 
up, and in. Off, to note a fingle act of 
drinking. 

One man gives another a cup of poiſon, a thing. 
as terrible as death; but at the ſame time he tells 
him that it is a cordial, and ſo he drinks it of, and 

dies. x South. 
7. Up, to note that the whole is drunk. | 

Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of four- 

teen pints, was going to take another. Arb. on Coins, 
8, In, to enforce the ſenſe : uſually of inani- 
mate things. 9 

The body being redueed nearer unto the earth, 
and emptied, becometh more porous, and greedily 
drinketh in water. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Drinx, drink”. ». /. {from the verb.) 


Shaleſp. 


I, Liquor to be ſwallowed : oppoſed to meat. | 


When God made choice to rear 

His mighty champion, ſtrong above compare, 

Whole drink was only from the liquid brook ! Milt. 
2. Liquor of any particular kind. | 
We will give you rare and fleepy drinks. 

Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

The juices, of fruits are either watery or oily : 

I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 


which drinl is expreſſed, as the grape, the apple, 


and the pear. 58 Bacon. 
O madneſs, to think uſe of ſtrongeſt wines, 
And ſtrongeſt drinks, our chief ſupport of health ! 
| | Milton. 
Theſe, when th allotted orb of times complete, 
Are more commended than the labour d 4rink. 


| Philips. 
Amongſt drinks, auſtere wines are apt 


to occa- 
ſion foul eruptions. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


D&1xx-MONEY, drink'-man-y. u. /. [drink 
and money.] Money given to buy liquor. 
Peg's ſervants were always aſking for &rink- 


money. ? 


Arbuthbnot. 


Darx&ABLE, drlnk“-Abl. adj. [from drink.) | 


Potable ; ſuch as may be drank. 


D&rNKER, drink“ ür. 2. /. [from drink.) One 
that drinks to exceſs ; a drunkard. 


and are great drinkers, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, roſemary, and frankincenſe, about the full 
of the moon. 5 


It were good for thoſe that haye moiſt brains, 


| 


. To impel to greater ſpeed. 


Bacon. | 


2 march along under guidance. 
AE3 
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The drinker and debauched perſon is the object 
of ſcorn and contempt. South. 
The urine of hard drinlers affords a liquor ex- 
tremely fetid, but no inflammable ſpirit : what is 
inflammable ſtays in the blood, and affects the 

brain, Great drinkers commonly die apoplectick. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


7 DRIP, drip”. v. a. [4rippen, Dut.] 


t. To fall in drops. 


2. To have drops falling from it. 


The ſoil, with fatt' ning moiſture fill'd, 
Is cloath'd with s, and fruitful to be till'd; 
Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 
Which dripping rocks, not rowling ſtreams, ſupply. 
Dryden. 
The fineſt ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 


Drip from the ſhoulders to the toes. Prior. 


20 Dare, drip'. v. a. 


1, To let fall in drops. 
Her flood of tears 
Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faſt a ſhow'r of rain. 


| Swift. 
2, To drop fat in roaſting. 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his ſauce. Walton's Angler. 
- His offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dair, drip. 2. /. [from the verb.] That which 
falls in drops. | 
Water may be procured for neceſſary occaſions 
from the heavens, by preſerving the drips of the 
houſes. x . Mortimer. 
Dz1'eeixc, drip'-ping. 3. /. [from drip.] The 
fat which houſewives gather from roaſt 
meat. 
She vs all her ſecrets of houſekeeping; 
For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. - Swift. 
D&1'PP1XGPAN, drip'-ping-pan. n. / [drip and 
pan. ] The pan in which the fat of roaſt meat 
is caught. 
When the cock turns her back, throw ſmoaking 
coals into the drippingpan. Sci, s. 
Dark, dripl'. adj. [from drip.) This word 
is uſed fomewhere by Fairfax for weak, or 
rare; dripple "ps | 
To DRIVE, driv'. v. a. preterite drove, anci- 
ently drave ; part. paſſ. driven, or drove. 
- [dreiban, Got. drupan, Sax. dryven, Dut.] 


t. To produce motion in any thing by vio- 
lence: as, the hammer drives the nail. 
2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. 
He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile. Pope. 
On helmets helmets throng, 
Shield preſs d on ſhield, and man drove man along, 
- Pope. 
3. To expel by force from any place: with 
rom. 
Driven from his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds. 
| | | Dryden's Virgil. 
His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and ſwordknots ſwordknots 
„ ie. | Pepe. 
4. To ſend by force to any place : with to. 
Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shake/p. 
Fate has driven em all | 
Into the net. 


| Dryden's Don Schaftian. 
5. To chaſe; to hunt. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. Chevy Chaſe. 
6. To force or urge in any direction. | 
Hle ſtood and meaſured the earth: he beheld, 
and drove aſunder the nations. Has. ii, 6. 


*, I 
* 


8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 
He took off their chariot-wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Ex,xiv. 27. 


9. To convey animals; to make animals 
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"hire find a herd of Helfers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and au em to the ſhore. 


| hs, ; nk Adiiſen. | To Drive, dri'v. wv, #. + | 
10, To clear any place by forcing away what |';, To go as impelled by any external agent. 


is in it. | 1 3 
We come not with deſign of waſteful prey, 


To Abe the country, force the ſwains away. Dryd. | 
q 


For the metre ſake, ſome words in him fometime 


11+ To force; to compel. 


be driven awry, which require ſtraighter placing in 
plain proſe. _ Aſcbam. 
12. To hurry on inconfiderately. * 
Moſt miſerable if ſuch unſkilfulneſs make them 
drive on their time by the periods of fin and death. 


Taylor. | . 
2. To ruſh with violence. 


He, 4riven to diſmount, threatened, if I did not 
the like, to do as much for my horſe as fortune had 
done for his. 2 Sidney. 
The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguiſhed, till they had driven one of 
their conſuls to depart the city, againſt whom they 
found riot in the world what to objec, faving only 


that his name was Tarquin. Hooker. 


He was driven by the neceſſities of times, more | 


than led by his own diſpoſition, to rigour. X. Charl. 
13, To diftreſs ; to ſtraighten, ' © 
This kind of ſpeech is in the manner of deſpe- 
rate men far driver. 
14. To urge 
He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 
And forc'd himſelf to drive, but lov'd to i; wh 


15. To impel by influence of paſſion. 


I drave my fuitor from his mad humour of love 


toa living humour of madneſs. Shakeſp. As yon lile it. 
Diſcontents drave men into ſlidings. X. Charles. 
Lord Cottington, being maſter of temper, and 
of the moſt profound diſſimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a miſtake, and then drive him 
into choler. tj Clarendon. 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St. Paul; 
where we may ſee what drives men into a conjugal 
life: a little burning puſhes us more powerfully 
than greater pledſures in proſpect. Locke. 


16. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion. 
The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and purſued; the 
rather for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt appa- 
rent motion. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
We have thus the proper notions of the four ele- 
ments, and both them and their qualities driven up 
and reſolved into their moſt ſimple principles, 
Digby on Bodies. 
To drive the argument farther, let us inquire 
into the obvious deſigns of this divine architect. 
1 Cheyne's Pbilaſ. Principles. 
The deſign of theſe orators was to drive ſome 


articular point, either the condemnation or ac- | 
b IIS $74.1 view of the end that we have been driving at. 


or quitral. . Swift. 


17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 


As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he fit at a great rent; ſo'the merchant cannot 


drive his trade ſo well, if he ſit at great uſury. Bacon. 


The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common fort; beneath one law they live, ; 
And with one common ſtock their traffick Five. 
3 6 
Your Paſimond a'lawleſs 


in drove, 


The parent could not fell the daughter's love. Dryd. | 


The trade of life cannot be driven without part · 


ners. N | ' Collier. 

18. To purify by motion: ſo we ſay to drive 
feathers. 24 r 
His thrice driven bed of down. Shakeſp. 


The one 's in the plot, let him be never ſo inno- 
cent; and the other is as white as the driven ſnow, 
let him be never ſo criminal. L' Eftrange. 


Tumults and their exciters 4rave myſelf and 


19. To drive out. To expel. 
many of both houſes out of their places. X. Charles. | 


As ſoon-as {hey heard the name of Roſcetes, 


p 


| 


'Sponſer's Stave of Trelaud. | 
violence, not kindneſs. | | 


. 
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they forthwith dave but their govetnour, and re- 
ecived the Turks into the town. Null, Hiſtory. 


The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian; but, being diſtracted, driveth that way 
where the greater and powerfuller part of the earth 
is placed. 1 Brown's Pulg. Err. 

Love, fixt to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, | 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides; 
But lofing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, | 
It drives away at will, to every wave a ſcott. Dryd. 
Not with the riſing ſtorm would vainly ſtrive; 
But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. 


Dryden's AEneid. 


Fierce Boreas drove againſt his flying ſails, 
And rent the ſheets. Dryden"s ZEneid. 
Near as he draws, thick harbingers of ſmoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whoſe little intervals of night are broke 
By ſparks that drive againſt his ſacred face. Dryd. | 
Then with ſo ſwift an ebb the flood drove back- 


* 


ward, 
It lipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. ö 
p Dryten's All for Love. 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T' imboſs their hives in cluſters. Dryd. Don Sebaſt. 
While thus he ſtood, 

Perithous' dart 4ove on, and nail'd him to the 
| wood. Dryden. 
As a ſhip, which winds and waves aſſail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
Th' imperious tempeſt, and th' impetuous ſeas. 
e Dryden. 
The wolves ſcampered away, however, as hard 
as they could drive. L' Eftrange. 
Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 
| Pope's Iliad. 
3. To paſs in a carriage. 
There is a litter ready; lay him int, 
And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakeſp. XK. Lear. 
Thy flaming chariot- wheels, that ſhook _ 
Heav'n's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks © 


Thou drov'/t of warring angels diſarray d. Milton. | 
4. To tend to; to conſider as the ſcope and 


ultimate defign. - 
Authors drive at theſe, as the higheſt elegancies, 
which are but the frigiditics of wit, | 


Brown's Vulg, Err. | 


We cannot widely miſtake his diſcourſe, when 
we have found out the point he drives at, Locke. 
They look no further before them than the next 
line; whence it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from one 
ſubjeR to another. Dryden. 

We have done our work, and are come within 


. | Addiſon on the War. 
5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
| ' Shatkeſp, Henry IV. 
At Auxur's ſhield he drove, and at the blow 
Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 
| | f Dryden neid. 
6. To drive, in all its ſenſes, whether a tive 
or neuter, may be obſerved to retain a 
ſenſe compounded of violence and pro- 
grefinn. f F 
20 DRT'VEL, drivl. . . [from art , dripple, 
dribble, drivel.] 8 | ak ; / 
1. To ſlaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops, 
like a child, an ideot, or a dotard. | 
. 1 met with this Chremes, a driveling old fellow, 
lean, ſhaking both of head and hands, already half 
earth, and yet then moſt greedy of earth. Sidney. 
No man could ſpit from him, but would be 
forced to drivel like ſome paralytick, or a fool. 


2. To be weak or fooliſh ; to dote. 


| Dr1'vex, driv'n. 


| Da1'ves, dri-var, 1. /. [from d ric. 


to ſhed dew.] To ſhed in ſmall flow drops, 


* 
| 
2 
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This n love is like a g: 
f | great natur! 
runs lolling up and down to hide Bis — 
Sbaleſp. Romeo and J. 4 


I hate to ſee a brave bold f te 

Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turm d ” COON , 

A driveling hero, fit for a romance. n ve; 
DRr1'vEL, driv'l. 2. /. [from the verb 5535 
1. Slaver; moiſture ſhed fr 1 

Beſides th* eternal i, 
The dropping beard, from 
An ; a ar 10 
2. ool ; an 1deot ; a drivelle is font, 
is — ont of uſe. * 

t fool am I, to mingle th vel: 
among my noble erg | Sia: Ronde 
Millions of years this old d-iv-! Cupid 1 

While ſtill more wretch, more wicked, be ws 

Dir'viiies, url“. lür. 3. % [from 4 
5 bag „. - _ 

A fool; an ideot ; a flaverer. 98 * 

I have heard the arranteſt dieler. com 


l | mend. 
edfor their ſhrewdneſs, even by mea of ti 


judgment. 


om the mouth, 
that ſupplies 
noſtrils, mouth, 


1 1 
lerable 


* ui 
Participle of drive. 
They were driven forth from among men. 


Jeb, IXI. 7, 
I. The perſon or inſtrument who giz 
motion by violence, 
2. One who drives beaſts. 
He from the many · peopled city flies; 
Contemns their labours, and the driver's criee, 


0324: 
The driver runs up to him immediately, N 
beats him almoſt to death. I Ela 
The multitude or common rout, lik: à dg 
of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be manag-y 
any noiſe or cry which their driver ſhall accutin 
them to. | 
3. One who drives a carriage. 
Not the fierce driver with more fury lend; 
The ſounding laſh, and, cre the ſtroke deſcent, 
Low to the wheels his pliaut body bends. Du. 


To DRVZZLE, drlz l. v. a. [d/ iſelen, Ge. 


es any 


Stats 


as winter rains. 
When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizz/: dew. L 
Though now this face of mine be hid 
In ſap-conſuming winter's drizz/:4 inow, 
And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Sbalz}. 
To Dr1'zZLE, driz'l. v. 2. To fall in ſhort 
flow drops. | 
And drizzling drops, that often do redound, 
The firmeſt flint doth in continuance wear. S. 
Her heart did melt in great compaſſon, 
And drizzling tears did ſhed for pure affection. 
Fairy Q. 
This day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizz/ing ſhow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with * 


The neighbouring mountains, by reaſon of tier 
height, are more expoſed to the dews and di 
zling rains than any of the adjacent parts. 
| | Adiiſon on lug. 

Dar'zzir, driz'-IF. adj. {from de 

Shedding ſmall rain. 

This during winter's dnizzly reign be done, 

Till the new ram receives the exalted ſun. F 

Dryden fur 
DROIL, ar8i1l. 3, J (by Junius under 

a contraction of rivel.] A drove ; 3% 

gard. _ | z 
To Droit, drdil. v. 2. To work fuggib 

and ſlowly ; to plod. | 

Let ſuch Vile vallab born to baſe — 

Drudge in the world, and for their living / 

Which have no wit to live withouten tote * 
Deſuetude does contract and narrow * 

ties, To that we can apprehend only thofe pe 
4 1 


— 


1 which we are converſant : the droil 


7 


5 
175 
2 
57 


who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 


3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 


k by Jo To lite in idleneſs to dream. 
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DR O 
farce thinks there is any world beyond the neigh- | 


; Government of the Tongue. Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 
* 7. [dro by 1 | From a long reſtive race of dron;»g kings? Dryd. 
DROLL, BSE 2 ite mirth by 2. To give a heavy dull tone. F 
1. One whoſe buſin is Tae ry 4 Melfoil and honeyſuckles pound, 
y tricks 3 aJeſtery 4 ea; her- Wich theſe alluring favours ſtrew the 29" l 
— ack | in all baſte, a deal. And TE _—_ tinkling braſs the cymbal's droning 
* * 5 ound. Dryden. 
takes him up by the way. 3 DRro'x18H, dr0-nish. adj. [from drone.) Idle; 


Why, how now, Andrew? cries his brother dro/!; 
To-day's conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull. 


Prior. 
Democritus, dear droll / reviſit earth, 
And with our follies glut thy heighten'd mirth. 


Prior. | 


2. A farce q ſomething exhibited to raiſe 


mirth. : 
Some as juſtly fame extols, : 
Fot lofty lines in Smithfield dolls. Swift. 


2 DROLL, dröl. v. u. [drole, Fr.] To jeſt ; 
to play the buffoon. 1 
Such auguſt deſigns as inſpire your inquiries, 
uſed to be decided by Aralling fantaſticks, that 
have only wit enough to make others and them- 
ſelves ridiculous. | Glanville. 
Men that will not be reaſoned into their ſenſes, 
may yet be laughed or drolled into them. Z"Efr. 
Let virtuoſos inſult and deſpiſe on, yet they 
never ſhall be able to droll away nature. South. 
Dxo'LLERY, droI-Er-y. n. ſ. [from droll.] 
Idle jokes; buffoonery. N 
They hang between heaven and hell, borrow 
the chriſtians ſaith, and the atheiſts drollery upon 


| 


it. Government of the Tongue. 
Dzxo'mEDarY, drom'-&der-y. n. ſ. [drome- 
dare, Ital.] 


A ſort of camel ſo called fromits ſwiftneſs, be- 
cauſe it is faid to travel a hundred miles a-day. 
Dromedaries are fmaller than common camels, 
flenderer, and more nimble; and are of two 
kinds; one larger, with two ſmall bunches, co- | 
vered with hair, on its back; the other lefler; 
with one hairy eminence, and more frequently 
called came] : both are capable of great fatigue. 
Their hair is ſoft and ſhorn ; they have no fangs 
and fore-teeth, nor horn upon their feet, which 
are only covered with a, fleſhy ſkin ; and they 
are about ſeven feet and an half high, from the 
ground to the top of their heads. See CAMEL. 

Calmet. 

Straw for the horſes and dromedaries brought 
they unto the place. I Kings, 

Mules, after theſe camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utenſils of war. Mili. 

. DRONE, dro'n. u. /. [>»noen, Sax.] 
1. The bee which makes no honey, and is 
therefore driven out by the reft. 

The ſad-eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o et to executors pale / 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakeſp. Henry V. 

Luxurious kings are to their people loſt; 

They live, like drones, upon the publick coſt. 
* ö Dryden i Aurengzebe. 

All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from. the laborious hive. 

as Dryden Virgil. 

2. A fluggard ; an idler.. | 
* He fleeps by day 
More than the wild cat: drones hi ve not with me, 


Therefore 1 part with him. Shakeſp. 
' Sit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd' nous drone, to viſitants a gaze. Milton. 


It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, 


thing into the common ſtock. Addiſon. 
Here while his canting drone-pipe ſcann/d 

The myſtic figures of her hand, po 
He tipples palméſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune - telling lines. 
Ts Dao, dren. v. u. [from the noun.] 


1 a : 


| 


To DrooP, drô'p. v. n. [droef ſorrow, Dut.] 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow. 


2. To faint; to grow weak; to be diſpirited. 


1. 


| 


chere. 
o Dor, drdp'.' v. a. [>noppan, Sax ) 


DR O 
What have I loſt by my forefathers fault! 


active. 
The droniſd monks, the ſcorn and ſhame of 
manhood, 
Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. Rowe. 


| 


Cgnceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ſtraight declin'd, d roa d, took it deeply; 
| Faſten'd and fix d the ſhame on t in himſelf. Sha, 
I droop, with ſtruggling ſpent; 
My thoughts are on my ſorrows bent. Sandys. 


I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moſt auſpicious ſtar ; whoſe influence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after drop. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowſe, 
While night's black agents to their prey do rouſe. 
Sbaleſp. 
When by impulſe from heav'n Tyrtæus ſung, 
In drooping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung. Reſcom. 
Can flow'rs but dig in abſence of the ſun, 
Which wak'd their ſweets? and mine, alas! is 
gone. Dryden. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with ſickly feathers drop. Dryd. 
When ſactious rage to crucl exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 
The muſes droop'd with their forſaken arts. Dryd. 
I'll animate the ſoldiers drogping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of life, 
Addiſon's Cato. 
I ſaw him ten days before he died, and obſerved 
he began very much to droop and languiſh. Swif?, | 
by weakneſs or grief. 
I never from thy fide henceforth muſt ſtray, 
Where'er our day's work lies; though now enjoin'd 
Laborious, till day groop. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
His head, though-gay, | 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung drooping, unſuſtan d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
On her heav'd/boſfom-hung her drooping head, 
Which witha ſigh ſherais'd,and this ſhe ſaid. Pope. 
DROP, drop'..n. , {>nroppa, Sax.] 
A globule of moiſture ;. as much liquor as 
falls at once when there is not a continual - 


ſtream. | 
Meet we the med'cine of our country's weal, 


Each drop of us. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
\ Whereas Ariſtotle tells us, that if a drop of 
wine be put into ten thouſand meaſures of water, 
the wine, being overpowered by ſo vaſt a quan- 
tity of water, will be turned into it; he fpeaks 


Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour d a deluge of my blood 
To ſave one drop of his. 'Dryden's Span Friar. 
2. Diamond hanging in the aa. | 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign; 


* 


DRor SERENE, drop-8E-ren.' . J. {gutta ſe- 
rena, Lat.] A diſeaſe of the eye, proceed- 
ing from an inſpiſſation of the humour. 


— 


lluggiſn; dreaming; lazy; indolent ; un- 3. 


3. To fink; to lean downwards : commonly | 


And with him pour we, in our country's purge, -| 


very improbably. _ Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy ſhade, 
Thoſe little 4r2ps of light. Waller. | 


do thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd! Milton's Par. Loft. . 


DR O 


His heavens ſhall 4r9p down dew. Deut. xxxiii. 28. 


2, To let fall from a higher place. 


Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meads below. Dryd. 
One only hag remain'd : 

Propp'd on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright, 

And dreh dan aukvrardcourt'ſy to the knight. Dr, 

St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear 

To bite his pen and drop a tear. Suit. 
To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, or 
the poſſeſſion, 
Though I could 
With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſighs, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Thoſe who have afſumed viſible ſhapes for a 
ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings; becauſe they drop their bo- 
dies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe viſible ſhapes. 
Watts's Logick. 
4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. 
Drop not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac. 
Amos. 
9. En inſert indirectly, or by way of digreſ- 
On. 

St. Paul's epiſtles contain nothing but points 
of Chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſeldom 
fails to drop in the great and diſtinguiſhing doc- 
trines of our holy religion. Locke. 
6. To intermit ; to ceaſe. 

Where the act is unmanly or. immoral, we 
ought to dr our hopes, or rather never enter- 
tan them. Collier on Deſpair. - 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 
they ſuddenly drept the purſuit. Sharp's Surgery. 
7. To quit a maſter. 

I have beat the hoof till T have worn out theſe 
ſhoes in your ſervice, and not one penny left me 
to buy more; ſo that you muſt even excuſe me 
if 1 drop you here. Erase. 

8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without farther aſſociation. 

She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will 


in another. Addiſon. 
They have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to 


the faſhion of the polite world, but the town has 


dropped them. Addiſon. 
Mention either of the kings of Spain or Poland, 
and he talks notably ; but if you go out of the 
Gazette, you drop him. | Addiſin. 
9. To ſuffer to vaniſn, or come to nothing. 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 
by ſuch records as would preſerve the traditionary 
account of him to after ages; and rectify it, af, by 
paſſing through ſeveral generations, it might drop 
any part that was material. Addiſon. 
| Opinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from 
thoſe of quality to the middle fort, and thence to 
the vulgar, here theyaredroppedand vaniſh. Swift. 
10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate 
with ſpots. Variis ſtellatus corpora guttis. 
Or ſporting, with quick glance, 
the ſun their wav d coats, dre d with 


= 
f . 


Shew to the ſu 
+ i S008 L640; | 

To DRor, drop'. v. u. 15 8 

1. To fall in drops, or fingle globules. 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain d; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 


J 'Upon the place beneath. Shak. Merch vf Fenice. 


2. To let drops fall; to dilcharge* itſelf in 
drops. * | 


1 The heavens dropped at the preſents of God. 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. |" $& arm et uy" Gary 


F901 ATA PIs 11% Bfalnlxvii. 8. 
While cumber'd with my dropping dloaths L lay, 
The ervel nation, covetous of prey." ; 
Stain' d with my blood th unhoſpitable coaſt. 
r Net | Dryget's Hucid. 
Beneath a rock he ſigh'd alone,/. 


: l 


1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules,” 


* 


And cold Lyczus-weptfrota every drofping ſtone. 
| iy e. 


* 


drop him in his old age, if ſhe can find her account 


3. To 


DR O 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 


nearer to the ſun, this comet muſt at laſt drop 
the ſun's body. 


4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. 


drop 
Into thy mother's lap ; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not harſhly pluck d. 
5+ To fall in death; to die ſuddenly. 


It was your preſurmiſe, 


That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. 
Shateſp. 


6. To die. 


Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the proſpect of 


one friend after another dropping round vs. 


Wy | Digby to Pope. | 
7. To fink into filence;; to vaniſh ; to come 


to N : a familiar phraſe. 
Virgil's triends thought fit to let drop this 
cident of Helen. | 


and ſo it dropped. 
8. To come unexpectedly, 


Either you come not here, ox, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drop into the place, 


you are juſt ſeated. 
9. To fall ſhort of a mark. 


tions-of-diſtance or application. 
'Dro'yPING, drop'-ping. u. /. [from Mrop.) 
1. That which falls in drops. 


Thriſty wench ſcrapes kitchen- ſtuff, 


And barrelling the dropping: and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles. 


ſtream ceaſcs. 


Dor, drdop'-lit. n. /. A little drop. 

Thou abhorr'dſt in us our human griefs, 
vrhich 

From niggard nature fall. 


one.] Spar formed into the ſhape of drops 


A plant of various ſpecies. 


tending to a droply. 


© ought to be ſuch as is oppoſite to, and ſubdueth 


Diſeaſed with a dropſy. 
Wen great addicion, fy 


| W 
| ee | 
 - DROPSY,drip-3þ...n. % [lydrops, Lat. 


drop.] A collection of water in the 
from too lax a tone of the ſolids, whereby 


digeſtion is weakened, and all the parts 


4 | n ſtuſfed. . . Quin 
g An area, a species of dn, is an extravas - 
1 | eie eee in the cells of he mem- 
V4 | a * 8 S . 


Philoſophers conjecture that you &ropped from | 
the moon, or one of the ſtars, Gulli ver i Travels. 
In every revolution, approaching nearer and 


| (Cbeyne. 
So mayſt thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 


Milton. 


| Addiſon's Travels. 
I heard of threats occaſioned by my verſes : 1 


ſent to acquaint them where I was to be found, 
Nope. 


Careleſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. Dryd. 
He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving diſturbance at his entry: and 
therefore. takes care to drop in when he thinks 
 Spedftator, No 448. 


bt P · 
Often it drop: or overſhoots by the diſpropor- Dao'ss v, drös“- s. adj. [from droſs.] 


Collier,. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious parts; 


Donne. 


2. That which drops when the continuous 2. Worthleſs ; foul ; feculent. 


Strain out the laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe, | 
And chyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. | 


Scorn d our hrine's flow, and thoſe our droplets, - 


Dro/ysTONEy: drop/-8t6n. 1. ſ. (drop and 


[Dx0'v$1cat, drbp/-aF:kU. adj. [from drop- 
© þ:1 Diſcafed with 4 dropfſy; hydropical ; 


The diet of nephritick and Aropſical ons 
tze alkaleſcent nature of the falts in the ſerum 


Arbathnet on Aliments. 


Dro'es1ED, drdp'-8$d. adj. (from dropſy. ] managed by any noiſe or cry which the drivers 


P South | 
ells, and virtue none, 


Shakeſp., A well that ehds well." 


3 8 — anciently hydropr/y, thence dropiy 4. A crowd; dad: 
Ys 


2 


D R O 
DROss8, dr6s', n. /. [tpor, Sax.) 


came, en "oy 
into Some ſtirt d the molten ore with ladles great, 


ſeparation of the one from the other ? 
2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal, 


beautiful. 


part; dregs; feculence; corruption. 
Fair proud, now tell me why thould fair 
proud, 
Sith all world's glory is but dro unclean ; 
And in the ſhade of death itſelf ſhall ſhroud, 
- However now thereof ye little ween ? 


in- 


and human uncleanneſs. 
All treaſures and all gain eſteem as d-, 
And dignities and pow'rs, all but the higheſt. 


and filth of ſenſual delights. 


Foulnefs ; feculence ; ruft. 


Full of droſs. 


ceived either from earth or loadſtone. 


* Vour intention hold, 
As fire theſe drofſy rhymes to purify, 
Or as elixir to 4 Ain them into gold, 


Scotland it is ſtill uſed. 
Drove, dr0'v. u. / [from drive.) 


2 


| | Ig) Wanda, | i. A body or number of cattle: generally 
Dao wer, drop'-wirt. u. I. Larop and wort.) 


uſed of oxen or black cattle. 


cattle; and within a few days were brought out 
of the country two thouſand muttons, Hayward. 


A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 
droves. | Brown. 


* | oxen we regularly oppoſe, not a drove, but 
a flock, of ſheep. | 


A drove of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be 


hall accuſtom them to. | 

3. Any collection ef animals. 3 
I be ſounds and ſeas, with all their finny drove, 
Now to the moon in wavering morrice move. 


But if to fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
| ; The miſer will his empty palace lend, | 
Set wide with doors, adoxn'd with plated braſs, 


Where droves, as at a city-gate, may pals. 


ak int l ; p Dryden's Jevenal. 
bar” 2 drò vn. part. from drive. Not now 


283 


| — 4 _ - & 


N 


— 


1. The recrement or deſpumation of metals. 
Some ſcumm'd the d ο⁰ that from the metal 


And every one did ſw ink, and every onc did ſweat. 


Heal 
Should the mixture of a little /ro/+ conſtrain the 


church to deprive herſelf of ſo much gold, rather 
than learn how, by art and judgment, to make 


Hooker. 


An emperor, hid under a cruſt of. drei, after } DROUGHT, drou't. x. 
cleanſing, has appeared with all his titles freſh and 


| Addiſon. | 
3. Refuſe; leavings; ſweepings ; any thing 
remaining after the removal of the better 


Spenſer. | 
That moſt divine light only ſhineth on thoſe 
minds which are purged from all worldly dro 

| Raleigh. 


Milton. 

Such precepts exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our ſouls from the 40 
Tillotſon. 

DRo'ssixESss, dros'-sy-nts. 7. /. {from dreh. ] 


The furnace of affliction reſines us from earthly | 
drofſineſs, and ſoſtens us for the impreſſion of God's 
'ftam 


Boyle, | 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 


Donne. 
Dro'TCHEL, drat'sh-ll. 2. /. {corrupted per- Sr 3 
Haps from dretchel. To dretch, in Chaucer, n 


is to idle, to delay. Droch, in Friſick, is 
delay.) An idle wench; a ſluggard. In 


They brought to their ſtations many droves of 


2. A number of ſheep driven. To an herd of 


Miltm. 


DR O 


„This is fought indeed; 
Had we ſo done at firſt, we had own them h 
| With clouts about their heads. D 
DRo'vEx, drö'-vür. u. J. from drove." * 
that fats oxen for ſale, and drives the - 
-market. 28 


The prince hath got your hero. 
——] wiſh him joy of her. 
— Why, that 's ſpoken like an honeſt 4;...... 
they ſell bullocks. Shakeſp. Much ade 8 A 
The drover, who his fellow drover meets th 
In narrow paſſages of winding ftreets. Drz4. q 
[dnuzode, Sa, 
1. Dry weather; want of rain. ö 


O carth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhowers . 


* 


| Great droughts in ſummer, laſting till the en: 


be Auguit, ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, and * 


ſome dry weather, portend a peſtilent ſummer th. 
| year following. Backs 
To ſouth the Perſian bay, : 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian draugbt. Mita 
As torrents in the drowwth of ſummer fail, 
So periſh d man from death ſhall never riſe. Sauder, 
They were ſo learned in natural philoſophy, that 
they foretoldearthquakes and ſtorms, great 7 
| and great plagues, able, 
In a drought, the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. Di 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms 
and land-ſnails innumerable come out of their 
lurking- places. Raz, 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. 
His carcaſe, pin'd with hunger and with dr. 


Milton, 
| One, whoſe drought 
Yet ſcarce allay'd, ſtill eyes the current ftrcam, 
Whoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites, 


Miltcn. 


Temple, 


re Drov'caTiNEss, drou'-ty-nis. n. /. [from 
: For, by the fire, they emit not only many dre | 
'} and ſcorious parts, but whatſoever they had re- 


droughty.] The ſtate of wanting rain. 
Dro/UGHTY, drou'-ty. adj. [from drought.) 
1. Wanting rain ; ſultry. 

That a camel, ſo patient of long thirſt, hould 
be bred in ſuch droyghty and parched countries, 
where it is of ſuch eminent uſe for travelling over 
thoſe dry and ſandy deſarts where no water 1s to 
be had, muſt be acknowledged an act of providence 
and deſign. Ray on the Creation, 


p 


If the former years 
Exhibit no ſupplies, alas! thou-muſt 
With taſteleſs water waſh thy droughty m_ 
| i 2 

To DROwRN, drow'n. v. a. [from drunden bt- 
low, Ger. Skinner ; from dpuncnan, Sax. 
Mr. Lye.] 
1. To ſuffocate in water, | 

They would ſoon drown thoſe that refuſed to 
ſwim down the popular ſtream. King Charles. 

When of God's image only eight he found 
Bnatch'd from the wat' ry grave, and ſav d from 
nations droxun d. Prior. 
2. To overwhelm in water. 

h Or ſo much as it needs 
To dew the ſovereign flow r, and drown the weeds, 
| Shateſp. 

Galleys might be drotoned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged. 
Ga | Knolle Hiſtory 
3. To overflow; to bury in an inundation; 
n 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ſtand, 
The barriers of the ſtate on either hand: 

May neither overflow, for then they drowon the 
tl land. Dryden. 
4. To immerge; to loſe in any thing. 
Moſt men being in ſenſual pleaſures drown d, 
It ſeems their ſouls but in their ſenſes are. Davis. 


| 


3. To loſe in ſomething that overpowers or 
Covers. „ r 1 5 


oo 


Who 


In ſummer's drought I'll drop upon thee ſtill. $14; © 


DR O 


Auth nent will not follow that courſe, 
=o which his predeceſſors held, for 


— 


pr we have his doings drowned in another man's | 


praiſe jo Spenſer on Treland. 

That the brightneſs of the fun doth drown our 
leſſer lights, is a popular errour. 
OY 3 ** Wotton. 
i ice is drown'd amid the ſenate. 

- Addiſon. 
Some aged man who lives this at to ſee, 

And — «x non times remember'd me, 

May fay, the ſon, in fortitude and fame, 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father's name. | 


Dow, drow'n. v. #. To be ſuffocated | 
I waters. 
. be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned ; that beware of water, and yet 
was never nigh drowning. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

| Methonght what pain it was to Crown / 
What dreadful noiſe of waters in my ears! Sbal. 


7 DROWSE, drow'z. v. a. [drooſens Dut.] 


To make heavy with fleep. 
There gentle ſleep 


' Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 
My drowſed ſenſes uatontroll'd. Mitt. Parad. Loft. 
To DROWSE, drow'Z. v. u. 5 
1. To lumber ;: to grow heavy with ſleep. 
All their ſhape Te 
. Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; and more wakeful than to-droneſe, 
Charm d. with Arcadian pipe. Milt. Parad. Loft. 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful. 
They rather drews'd,. and hung their eyelids 
down; ' 


Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpeR 
As cloudy men uſe to their adverſaries. - 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Dac' weil v, drow'-25-1F. adv. [from drowſy.] 
1. Sleepily ; heavily ;:; with an inclination to 


P. | 
The air ſwarms thick with wand'ring deities, 
Which drowſwgly like humming beetles riſe. 


1. Sluggiſhly ; idly; Nothfully; lazily. 
We ſatisfy our underftanding with the firſt 
things, and, thereby ſatiated, flothfully and drow- 
fly fat down. Raleigh. 


Dro'wsixess,. drgw'-z5-nls. n. . [from 


drocuſy.] 


1; Sleepineſs ; heavineſs with ſleep ; diſpoſi- | 


c 


tion to ſleep. 


What a ſtrange drozv/ine/7 poſſeſſes them * 


In deep of night, when drow/ine/+ 
Hath lock d up e- ſenſe, then — I 
To the celeſtial fyren's harmony. 
What ſuccour can I hope the muſe will ſend, 
Whoſe drowſineſs hath wrong'd the muſe's friend? 
ö Craſba rv. 
He paſſes his whole life in a- dozed condition, 
between Qleeping and waking, with a kind of 
24 and confuſion upon his ſenſes. - South. 
He that from his childhood has made riſing be- 
umes familiar to him, will not waſte the beſt part 
of his life in 4rozo/ineſe and lying a-bed. Locle. 
A ſenſation of drow/ine/+, oppreſſion, and laffi- 
_ tude, are ſigns of a plentiful meal in young people. 
"42 * | Arbutbnot. 
2. Idleneſs; indolenee; inactivity. 
| lt falleth out well, to ſhake off your drowſineſs ; 
for it ſeemed to be the trumpet of a war. 


Bacon's Holy War. 


Dro WSIHED, drow'-zF-hed. x. J. Sleepineſs; 
uclination to Nleep, Obſolete.. 

The royal virgin Mock off droteſibed: 
And riling forth out of her baſer ure, 
Look'd for her knight, Fairy 

Dao wer, drow'-zy. adj. [from dr 
1. Sleepy; heavy with fleep; lethargick. 


een. 


Dryden. | 


* 


| 


* 


Milton: |. 


= _ 


1 


| 


x + Drowfy am I, and yet can rarely ſlecp, Sidney. 


SS 


DO 


| Dzvs, drib'.. =. /. [from the ver 


Ky 


* 
Dryden. , 


And dar'ſt thou, at our ſending and command, 


DRU 


Men are drowſy, and defirons to fleep, before 
the fit of an ague, and do uſe to yawn and ſtretch. 
Bacon Wat. Hiſt." 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, |; 
Start and raiſe up their drow/y heads. Cleaveland. 
Drunken at laſt, and drow/y, they depart 
Each to his houſe. ; 
2. Heavy; lulling ; caufing ſleep. : 
Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Uproſe from droro/y couch. Fairy DBueen. 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind 
And feather*d quires that warbled in the ſhade, 
And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 
ſtray'd, 
In droteſy murmurs Jull'd the gentle maid. 
3. Stupid; dull. 


Thoſe inadvertencies, a body would think, even 
our author, with all his drowſy reaſoning, - could | 


never have been capable of. Atterbury. 
o DRUB, drub'. v. a. [druber to kill, Dan.] 
Io threſh; to beat; to bang; to thump; 
to thwack ; to cudgel. A word of con- 
tempt. ' 
He that is valiant, and dares fight, - 
Though drub6'd, can loſe no honour by't. Hudib. 
The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with 
a good honeſt cudgel. L" Eftrange. 
Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had 
been leſs than weight, I ſhould have been drubbed. 
Locke, 
4 A 


thump ; a knock; a-blow. | 
Ihe blows and drubs I have receiv'd- 
Have bruis'd my body, and bereav'd 
My limbs of ſtrength: _ - Hudibres. 
By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their fol- 
lowers, they have expoſed them to innumerable 
drubs and contuſions, | Addiſon. 
'Zo DRUDGE,, drùdzb. Vs Ns (dneccan to 
vex, Sax. draghen to carry, Dut.) To 
labour in mean offices; to toil without ho- 
nour or dignity; to work hard; to flave. 
And to crack d. fiddle, and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did drudge and labour. Hudibras. 
The poor ſleep little: we mult learn to watch 
Our labourslate, and early every morning, 


Riſe to our toils, and drudge away the day. Otzoay, 
Advantages obtained by induſtry, directed by 


ignorance. Slanville. 
Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his ſervice at the gate, 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. Dryd. 
I made no ſuch bargain with you, to live al- 
ways drudging. Dryden's Dedication, ZEneid, 
What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd o er! 
One little ſingle hour of love is more. Granville. 
DxuDGE,. dridzh'. x. /. [from the verb.] 
One employed in mean labour; a ſlave ;- 
one doomed to ſervile occupation. 
To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
viner, laid claim to me. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
He-ſits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain'd his drudge, to execute 
Whate'er his wrath ſhall bid. Milton's Par. Loft: 
Art thou our ſlave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill onr-dradge, 


Diſpute thy coming ? Milton's Agoniſtes, 
He is content te be their drudee, | 

And on their errands gladly trudge.  Hudibras, 

The hard maſter makes men ſerve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and flaves with 
nothing but ſhame, and forrew, and miſery; 

| N © Tillotſon, 
Dzvu'/pGtR, dridzh'-jur. . .. [from drudge.] 
1. A mean labourer. | 1 

2: The drudging-box; the box out of which 


Add. | 


* 


Midſt winterfroſts; then, clad and fed with fparing, | 


philofophy, can never be expected from drudging | 


Did. 


* 


D R U 


Drv'porry, drudzh'- -TV. 1. . [from 
drudge.) Mean labour; ignoble toil ; diſ- 
honourable work ; ſervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her 
huſbandry and her drudgery. Shakeſp. 
Were chere not inſtruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery ? Were there nof people to 
receive orders, as well as others to give and au- 
thoriſe them? ä L" Efirange. 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labours, weary drudzeries, 
Which they impoſe. Soutbern's Oroonolo. 
To thee that drudgery of pow'r | give; 
Cares be thy lot: reign thou, and let me live. 
n Dryden. 
Paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well as im- 
mortality, without drudgery, and without ſorrow. 
| Lacke, 


Even Drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews - 
The palace ſtone, looks gay. Thomſon's Summer. - 
| It is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudgery. - 
| Swift's Meditations on a Broomſlick, 
DRUG Box, dradzh-ing-boks. . /. 
Ldrudging and box.] The box out of which 
flower is ſprinkled upon roaſt meat. 
But if it lies too long, the crackling,'s pall'd, 
Not by the drudgingbox to be recall d. 
| had King's Cookery. 
Dxv'DGINGLY, drödzh“-Ing- IF. adv. [from 
drudging.) Laboriouſly ; toilſomely. 

He does now all the meaneſt and triflingeſt 
|; things himſelf arudgingly, without making-uſe of 
any inferiour or ſubordinate miniſter. 

OE OR TG Ray on the Creation. 
DRUG, drag”. 1. /. [drogue, Fre] | 
1. An ingredient uſed in phyſick; a 
nal ſimple. | . 

A fleet deſcried . 
Hangs in the. clouds, by equinoctial 
Cloſe failing from Bengala, or the iſles 
| Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their ſpicy drugs. , Milton's Par. Loft. 
| Judicious phyſick's noble art to gain, 

He rugs and plants explor'd, alas! in vain, Smith. 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl, 

Tompers with drugs of fov'reign'uſe, t' aſſuage 

The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage. Pop: Od. . 

In the names of drugs and plants, the miſtake 

in a word may endanger life. 

27 8 N Baker's Reflections on Learning. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes for poiſon. ; 
| | Mortal drugs I have; but Mantoa's law 

Is death to any he that utters them. Shat-/p. 


0 . 
$4 


d , 
0 = 
* 
P 
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troll; 
He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl: _ 
Then fear the deadly drug, when "gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. Dry. 
3- Any thing without worth or value; any 


Each noble vice 
1 Shall bear à price, N 
And virtue ſhall a drug become: 
An mi name; * | 
Was all her fame, 4 
But now ſhe ſhall be dumb.” Dryden Aibion. 
4. A drudge. This ſcems the meaning bete. 
llc from his firſt ſwath. proceeded | 
Thro' ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
'To ſuch as may the paſhve dregs of it 
\ Freely command. . SZ. 
To DRV, drüg“. 2. 4. from the noun.] 
1. To ſcaſon with ingredients, commonly 


medicinal. 8 
97511 The ſurſcited grooms * 
Do mock their charge with: ſnores.I ve drug: 4 
their poſſets, | FIR 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
ec pad Shakeſp. 


: 


flower is thrown on roalt meat, - 


" 8 


2734 is „ 
A. To 
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And yet no doubts the pour man's draught” con- 


thing of which no purchaſer can be found. 
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DRU 
4 To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 


Oft they aſſa y', 1 x, Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; incbriated. | 
Hunger and thirſt 2 499. ; dragg'd as oft This was the morn-when iſluing on the guard, 
With hatefuleſt diſreliſn, wri A their j Jaws | Drawn up in rank and file, they ſtood prepar d 
With ſoot and cinders fill'd.. Ailton, Par. Left. Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort aſſay ; 


Dav'oczr, drig'-git. n. J. A flight kind of 3 


woollen ſtuff, 
In druggets dreſt, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
See Philip's ſon amidſt his Perſian guard. Swift. 


Dzv'acisr, .drig'-glst. n. J. [from drug.) 
One who ſells-phytlical drugs. 


Common nitre we bought at the druggt/t's. Boyle. 


Dav'asrER, drugs“ tür. n. /. (from drug. 


One who ſells phyſical ſimples. 
. 2 oil of turpentine [ bought at the 


Boyle. | 


" They ſet the clergy below their apothecaries, 
We. wth of the ſoul below the drugfters of 
the body. » _ Atterbury: 


DRUM, Arüm“ 1. . [tromme, Dan. afunnne, | 


Erſe.] 


1. An inſtrument of military muſick, con- 


ſiſting of vellum ſtrained over a broad hoop 
on each ſide, and beaten with ſticks. 
Let 's march without the noiſe of threatening 
_ drums. * 25 Shakeſp. 
In drums, the cloſeneſs round about, that pre- 
ſer veth the ſound from diſperſing, | maketh the 
noiſe come forth at the drum-hole far more loud 


and ſtrong than if you ſnould ſtrike upon the like | 


ſkin extended in the open air. Bacon. 

Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the 
ground, 

And drim: and trumpets mix their mournful ſound. 


Dryden. 
Now no more the drum 
* to arms, or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 
Aſſrights the wives, and chills che virgin . 
1 tips. | 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the mem 
de which perceives the vibration of the 


1. To beat a drum; to beat a "tune & on a 
drum. | 


2. TO beat with a pulſatory mofiaa. 


Now, heart, 

get ope thy fluices, ſend, the vigorous blood A 

Through every active limb for wy reliet; | 
Then take thy reſt within the quiet cell, 
For thou ſhalt. drum no more. ryden, | 
To DRU 'MBLE, drum bl. vn. To drone ; to 
be fluggiſh. Hanmer, 
Take up theſe cloaths. here quickly: where 's |. 


the cowlitaff? Look, how 2 d rumble / carry 1 


them to the landreſs in Datchet Mead. 


| 
Shaleſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


2 55 isn, driam'-tleh. u. J. The name of 
2 
The under-jaw of the .drumfiſb from Virginia, 
W wodward. 
DaUuuA TOA, drüm- mz“ jar. u. . (drum 
and major.] The chief drummer of a re- 
giment. | 
Such company may chance toſpoil the ſwearing 
And the drummajor” $ oaths, of bulk unruly, | 
May dwindle:to 2 fceble— .  Cleaveland, 


Duo! M MAKER, drum md Kür n. . [drum 
aud maler.] He who deals in drums. 
The drummater uſes it, ard the eabinetmaker, | 


Mortimer, |” 
Dav/uurs Ry drum mür. . /. (from drum.) | 


He whoſe office it is to beat the drum. 
\. Drummer, ſtrike up, and let us _— away. 


- Shakeſp. 
Here rows of drummers Rabid i in rr. file, 


Andwith thiibwetham-thander n. | 
Gay. | 


Deve rz, drbm'atik. 1. A B and 


fick.} The ſtick with which a 1 
_ beaten. 


Wen your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 


, 


OE SI I EIOTEY f 


1. i, Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. 


1 


2. Not rainy. 


Daoxx, drunk” ad}. [from dil, 


Then haſten to be drunk, the buſineſs of the day. 


we generally conclude that man drunk, Who 
takes pains to be thought ſobcr. 


Iwill make mine arrows 4 unk with blood. Deut. 


| Dau” NKARD, drunk'-ord. n. from drunk.) 
One given to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors ; 
one addicted to habitual ebriety. 6 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. - I've ſeen drunlard. 
Do more than this in ſport. Shateyp. King Lear. 

(#4 Io My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
Pet Bnt, like a drunlard, I muſt vomit them. Sh. 


he has ſo long accuſtomed himſelf to intemperate 


D&v'nKeEny drünk'n. adj. {from drin.] 
1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated- 
O monſtrous beaſt! how like a {wine he lies! | 
Sire, 1 will practiſe on this drunken man. Sb. 
Drunles men imagine every thing turneth round: 
they imagine that things come upon them; they 
ſee not well things afar off; thoſe things that | 
. ſee near hand, they ſee out of their place, 
and ſometimes they ſee things double. Bacon. 
2. Given to habitual] ebriety.. 
3. Saturated with moiſture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. | 
Shakeſþ. 
4. Done in a ſtate of inebriation. 


Have done a drunken Naughter, and defac'd | 
be precious image of our dear Redeemer, 


I 


p | Shake/p. | 
07 30 We ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a rake. _ - Swift. 
Dau- NKENLY,drank'ndy.afv. from drunken.) 
In a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drantenly carous'd. Shak. 


Du! NKENNESS, drünk'n-nis. n. ſ: [from 
drunken.) | 


Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our uſual ſeverity of behaviour, is a 
degree of-drunkenneſs.” . gt 5 Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Habitual ebriety: 

The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkenneſs, by bringing a drunken man | 
into their company. Watts on-the Mind. 
3. Intoxication or inebriation of any kind; 

diſorder of the faculties. 

Paſſion is the drunlenneſe of the mind, and 
therefore i in its preſent workings not controllable | 
by reaſon. - Spenſer., 

DRY, dry'. adj. [dnix, Sax. 1 | 
1» Arid ; not wet; not moiſt, 

If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, i it will | 

| A a 8 ſound from the ſame pipe dry. 


Bacon. 


: 


When God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now, ye waters under hea v "Ha 
_ one place, and let 4ry land appear Milton. 
| Of turbid elements the ſport ; 
Trem clear to cloudy toſt, from hor to cold, 
And dry to moiſt, Thomſon. 


A ury March and a dry May portend a whole- 
ſome ſummer, if there be a ſhowering April be- 


 Eween. Bucon. 
The weather, we agreed, y was too dry for the 
3 Ada Jo 


3. Not ſucculent; not juicy. 
I Will drain him dry as E | 


| | * 725 RF, 41 


4. Being without tears. 


Dryden. | 5. Thirſty; a-thirſt. 


Spectutor. | 
2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. : | 


6. Jejune ; barren; plain; unemyey; 


God will not take the druiihard's excuſe, that | 


drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. South. } 


7. Hard; ſevere. [ Drien anciently to endure: 


' Youſtraight are on your knees for pardou, pardon. E 


To Dx, dry'. v. a. 
1. To free from moiſture; to arefy; to ex- 


oo 


DRY 


Hang upon his penthouſe lid: 
He ſhall live a man forbid. SH Mack. 
, 5. 


Dry mourning will decays more d 
As a north wind burns a too forward fh 


Give ſorrow vent, and let the ſluices 80. Br 
en 


So dry he was for ſway, 85 17% 

Void of a bulky charger near ha. 1 
With which, in often 1 interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 


Their dry furr'd tongues. Pau, 
tl; + 


n * Without flowers. tee; 
As we ſhould take care that our &; 
be neither dry nor empty, we hou] 
it be not winding or wanton with f 
ſcriptions : either is a vice. 

It remaineth to treat concerning 
within or without the fabrick; a 
as the \meer contemplation ol p 
therefore I hope therein ſomewh 
_ thewreader and myſelf. 

That the fire burns 


le i In writ; 
d loo! »& ara: n 
ar- c tchec e de. 
Ben Jen ir. 
Orname "m4 
piece not ſo Fa 
TOPOTtioNns ; 2. d 
at to retr eh bor! th 
Wotton's Ar: chit:&y — 
by heat, is an empty 


; ar 
return to the queſtion, and leaves us ill ignorm y 


Gl ng 
It is a dry fable, with little or nothing ; in "hy 


L Eftrorg. 
Authority and friendſhip work upon ſome 40 
and ſober reaſon works upon others. 7, Eftrars. 
To clear up this theory, I was willing to! ” 
aſide dry ſubtilties with which the ſchools 27. 
filled. Burnet; Thes ory, 
Theſe epiſtles will become lefs 4 9, and more 
ſuſceptible of ornament. Pipe 


dree, Scottiſh.) 

Ol two noblemen, the one was given to ſeek, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other 
would aſk of thoſe that had been at his table, wa; 
there never a flout or dry blow given? Baa, 

- I rather-hop'd I ſhould no more 

Hear from you o' th' gallanting ſcore 

For hard dry baſtings us'd to prove 

The readieſt remedies of love; 


Next a dry diet. Hudibra. 


ſiccate. 


The meat was well, if you were ſo contented. 


— I tell thee, Kate, twas burut and dried away. 
Shale 
Heat driethß bodies that do eaſily OT 
parchment, leaves, roots, and clay; and ſo doth 
time arefy. * Ban 
Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the fab, 
or dried in the hot ſun a ſmal) time, keep beſt. Bac 
The running ſtreams are deep: 
See, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock 


Dreden 


2. To exhale moiſture, 


Twas grief no more, or grief and rage were or: 
Within her ſoul: at laſt *twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards in ſucceſſion, dries s 
The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyes. gd. 


3. To wipe away maiſture. 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and 


aries. Dent am. 
See, at your bleſt returning, 
Rage diſappears; ; — 


The widow'd ifle in mourning 
Dries up her tears. , Dryda.' s Albicn. 


4. To ſcorch with thirſt. 


Their honourable men are famiſhed, and their 
multitude d.,“ up with thirſt. Tſaiaby v. 15: 


5. To drain; to exhauſt. 
. Raſh Elpenor, in an evil hour, 


Dried an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
I exhale his ſurfeit by i irriguous ſleep, 
Imprudent : him death's iron fleep oppreſt. Büch. 


6. Zo dry up. To deprive totally of moiſ⸗ 
ture; to take all moiſture away. 


The 


ww Qecg wn _ # 


8 
W . 


DRY 


| Ga: which formerly covered 
The wat vac pode dried up by the ſun. 


F | Woodward. 
7 par, dr. v. n. To gro 


w dry ; to loſe 
ure; to be drained of its moiſture. 
_ dr -ör. 1. .. (from dry-] That 
-which has the quality of abſorbing moiſ- 
| ke ill effects of drinking are relieved by this 
which. is a great dryer and opener, eſpeci- 
ally by perſpiration. Ih Temple. 
Dav'eveD,* dry-id. adi. [dry and eye. 
Without tears; without weeping. 
Sint fo deform what heart of rock could long 
Drytyd behold ? Adam could not, but wept. Milt. 
Dar Lx, dry'-1F. adv. [from dry. 
1. Without moiſture. - 3 
2 Coldly ; frigidly; without affection. 
he archduke, conſcious to himſelf how dryly 


- torecover the king's affection.” Bacon's Henry VII. 

Wouldſt thou to honour and preferments climb, 
Be bold i miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves; 
For virtue is but dryly prais'd, and ſtarves. 


3. Jejunely; barrenly; without ornament 
or embelliſhment. STINT AT : 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made, Pope. 
DavxESs8S, dry'-nls. 1. . [from dry.} 
1. Want of moiſture ; fecity, - | 
The Africans are conceived: to be peculiarly 
- ſcorched and torrified by the ſun, by dryn:/ of the 
ſoil, from want and defect of water. 
| Brown's Fulg. Err. 
Such was the diſcord which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe; 
While dryneſs moiſture, coldneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denham. 
The marrow ſupplies an. oil for the inunction 
of the bones and ligaments in the articulations, 


and particularly of the ligaments, preſerving them | 


from dryneſs and rigidity,and keeping them ſupple 
- and flexible. Ray on the Creation. 
Is the ſea ever likely to be eyaporated by the ſun, 
or to be emptied with buckets? Why then muſt 
we fancy this impoſſible dryneſs, and then, upon 
that fictitious account, calumniate nature? Bentley. 
2. Want of ſucculence. f | 
S © If he fill d 
His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
Call on him for t. $h Antony and Cleop. 


difference of muſcular fleſh depends upon | 


the hardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or dryneſs of 
the fibres. — 

3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pathos ; 
jejuneneſs; barrenneſs. 


© corrupt as others dryne/s and, ſqualor, if they chuſe 
not carefully, | Ben Ja 
Be faithful where the author excels, and para- 


phraſe where penury of fancy or dryneſs of ex- 


Preſſion aſk it. ww” | Garth. 
4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; want of 
q gar; — een n 

i mag be, that by this dryneſs of ſpirit, God 
nutends to make us the more fervent, and reſigned 
dur direck and ſolemn devotions, by the per- 

carving of our weakneſs. es. Taylor. 
Dayxyuzse, dry nürs. n. ſ. Ldry and nur/e.)] 
I. A woman who brings up and feeds a child 
Without the breaſt. EET” 
| 2 — . of another: with 

me contempt of the perſon taken care of. 

Rok vicky is his e his drynurſe, or 
„ 
e Darkunsk, dr-nürs. v. a. [from the 
aun. ] To feed without the breaſt. 


the King had been uſed by his council, did ſtrive 


— — 


Arbuthnot. | 


| 


, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| ſo the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew have 


2. To confer any kind of dignity, or new 


E 


Their new, flowers and ſweetneſs do as much | 
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DUB 


As Romulus a wolf did rear, 8 
So he was d ynvr:'d by a bear. Hudibrar. 
Dzx's Hob, dry'-sh6d._ adj. [dry and od.] 
Without wet feet ; without treading above 
the ſhoes in the water. 
He had embarked us in ſuch diſadvantage, as 
we could not return dry/hed. Sidney, 
Dryſbod to pals, ſhe parts the floods in tway ; 
And eke huge mountains from their native ſeat 
She would command themſelves to bear away. 
Fairy Duecen, 
Has honour's fountain then ſuck'd back the 
ſtream ? 
He has; and hooting boys may dryſbod paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford. Dryden. 
Dvu'ar, dü-Al. adj. [dualis, Lat.] Expreſ- 
ſing the number two. 
Modern languages have only one variation, and 


one to ſignify two, and another to ſignify more 
than two: under one variation the noun is ſaid to 
be of the dual number, and under the other of the 
plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 


To DUB, dub”. v. a. [vubban zo fudene, Sax. 


addubba till riddara, Iſlandick, to dub a | 


knight. Addubba, in its primary ſenſe, 
ſignifies to frike, knights being made by a 
blow with the ſword-] | 
T1. To make a man a knight. : 

Knight, knight, good mother! Baſiliſco like, 
What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 

Sbakeſp. 

The robes which the kings then allowed to each 

knight, when he was dubbed, of green, or burnet, 

as they ſpake in that age, appeareth upon record. 

| amden's Remains. 

The king ſtood up under his cloth of ſtate, took | 
the ſword from the lord protector, and dubbed the 

lord mayor of London knight. Hayward on Ed. VI. 


character. | 

The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, * 
Are mighty goſlips in this OT Sb. Ric. III. 


e 
Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhouldſt do treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor. Shak. 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 
As a king hunting dubs a hart. Cleaveland. 
A plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of 
better quality than a new knight, though the reaſon 
of his dubbing was meritorious. Collier on Pride, 
O poet! thou hadſt been diſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, 
If thou hadſt dubb'd thy ſtar a meteor, * 
That did but blaze, and rove, and die. Prior. 
Theſe demoniacks let me dss 
With the name of legion club. Swift. 
A man of wealth is dub4'4 a man of worth; 
Venus ſhall give him form, and Anſtis birth. Pope. 


Dvs,.dub'. u. /. [from the verb.] A blow; 
a knock. 4 | . 
As ſkilful coopers hoop their tubs ot 
With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs. Hudibras. 
DvuB1o'siTY,' di-by6s-I-th. 2. {. [from du- 
\ bious,] A thing. doubtful. . A word not 
uſed. 8 
Mien often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubio/eties 
for certainties, feaſibilities for. poſſibilities, and 
things impoſſible for poſſible. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
DU/BIOUS, di'-byus. adj. Ldubius, Lat.] 
1. Doubting ; not ſettled in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain ; that of which the truth is not 
fully Known. n m90713}.25.4 5 2 
No quick reply to dubious queſtions make. Denb. 
We alſo call it a dubious or doubtful propoſition, 


| 


| when there are no arguments on either ſide. | 


(6 „ non ets Lagich. 
3. Not plain; not clear. + 1 
Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe 

Waſts on the calmer wave, by dubious light. Milton. 
6. R 13 7's "aud 7.4 


d 4 | 
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4. Having the event uncertain. 


His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe 'r oppos'd, 

In dubious battle + on the plains of . ; had 

Du'p1o0usLyY,d0-byus-ly. adv. [from dubious.] 

Uncertainly ; without any determination. 

Authors write often dubiouſly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a ſtrict definitive truth. 

Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Almanack makers wander in generals, and talk 

dubioufly, and leave to the reader the buſineſs of in- 

terpreting. Swift. 

Dvu'niovsNnEss, dii'-bydis-nis. 1. /. [from 
dubious.) Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs. 

She ſpeaks with dubionſugſe, not with the certainty 

of a goddeſs. Broome, 


DU'BITABLE, dd'-bi-tibl. adj. Idubito, Lat.] 
Doubtful ; uncertain ; what may be 
doubted. 


DuB1TA'T10N, di-bl-tY-shin. u. /. [dubita- 
tio, Lat.] The act of doubting ; doubt. 
Many of the ancients denied the antipodes; but 
the experience of our enlarged navigation can now 
aſſert them beyond all dubitation. Brown's lg. Err. 
Dulitation may be called a negative perception; 
that is, when I perceive that what I ſee is not 
what I would fee. Grew. 
Doc, di-kal. adj. [from duke.) Pertain- 
ing to a duke: as, a ducal coronet. 
Dv'car, duk'-It. 1. /. [from duke.) A coin 
ſtruck by dukes : in filver, valued at about 
four ſhillings and fix pence ; in gold, at 
nine ſhillings and fix pence. 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. - Shaloſp. 
There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
ported, where his creditors were, that he was dead : 
one ſaid, he hath carried five hundred ducats of 
mine into the other. world. Bacon, 


DUCK, duk'. n. J. [anas; ducken, to dips 
ut. ] | 
i. A water fowl, both wild and tame. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear'd a proſecution might betide, 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake, Dryden. 
Grubs, if you find your land ſubje& to, turn 
ducks into it. . » Mortimer"'s Huſogndry, 
2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs, *_ 
Will you buy any tape or lace for your cap, 
My dainty duck, my dear-a ? Shak. Winter : Tale. 


the frequent action of a duck in the water. 
Back, ſhepherds, back ; enough your play 
Till next ſunſhine holyday : nw 


„ 
Here be without duck or nod. 
Other trippings to be trod, 3 
Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiſe | 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe, . Milton. 


4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the water, 
ſi as to ſtrike it and xebound. 808 
Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite fo ancient as handy-dandy. 
| Arbulbnot and Pope. 
To Duck, duk'. u. 2. [from the noun.] 
1. To dive under water as a duc k 
The varlet ſaw, When to the flood he came, 
How without {top or ſtay he fiercely leapft; 
And deep himſelf he ducted in the ſame, + 


+», Let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 
Olympus high, and duc again as lo Y 
As hell 's — heaven. 5 Sbaleſp. Ouketh, 
hbou art wickedly dexout; _. 
In. Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. Dryden. 
2. To drop down the head, as a duck....., 
As ſome raw youth in country bred, .  »- 
When at a ſkirmiſh firſt he hears 
The bullcts whiſtling round his car, 
Will ue his head afide, will ſtart. 


And fecl a trembling at his heart. ff. 
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3. A declination of the head; ſo called from 


; That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteept. F uten. 
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3. To bow low; to cringe. 
dug#, or juyk,to make obeiſance, is ſtill uſed. 
| I cannot Hatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Duck with French nods, and apiſh courteſy. Sal. 
The learned pate 
Duck: to the golden fool. Shabefp. Timon, 
To Duck, dük“. v. a. To put under water. 
Dv'cxtk, duk'-fr. n. /. [from duck.) 


1. A diver. , 


2, A cringer. Dia. 
Docks roor, dük'-klng-stöl. 2. . [duck 
and o.] A chair in which ſcolds are 
tied, and put under water. c 
She in the ducking ſtool ſhould take her ſeat, 
Dreſt like herſelf in a great chair of ſtate. Dorſct. 
Rechim the obſtinately opprobrious and virulent 
women, and make the ducking fool more uſeful. 
| h Addiſon's Freebolder. 
DucxLe'cGer, dik-13'gd. adj. [duck and 


kg.) Short legged. 

Mer d, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That the muſt riſe on tiptoes for a kiſs. Dryd. Fuv. 

Dv/cxLinG, r [from duck.} A 
young duck ; the br of the duck. 

Ducilings, though hatched and led by a hen, if 

ſhe brings them to the brink of a river or pond, 
preſently leave her, and in they go. Rayon theCreation. 
- | Ev'ry morn 
Amid the ducking: let her ſcatter corn. Gay's Pat. 


| Dv'cxMEAT, dbk'-mtt. . / [duck and meat; 
lens paluftris.] A common plant growing 


in ſtanding waters. 

To Ducxo'y, dE-k6y', v. a. [miſtaken for 
decoy: the decoy being commonly practiſed 
upon duct, produced the errour.] To 

_ entice to a ſnare, 

This fiſh hath 'a lender membranous ſtring, 
which he projects and draws in at pleaſure, as a 
ſerpent doth his tongue: with this he 4uctoys little 
fiſhes, and preys upon them. | Grew. 

Dvucxco'y, d ku n. J. Any means of en- 
ticing and enſnaring. 

ucers have found it the moſt compendious 
way to their deſigns, to lead captive filly women, 


and make them the duchoye to their whole family. 


Decay of Piety. 
Dy'exsroor, diks'-flit. u. /. Black ſnake- 
root, or Mayapple. 
Dv/cxwEED, dak -wed, =. /. [duck and weed.) 
The ſame with duckmeat. 
That we call duc ted hath a leaf no bigger than 
a thyme leaf, but of a freſher green ; and putteth 
forth a little firing into the water, far from the 


bottom. Bacon. | 


Dvcr, dakt'. 2. /. [du#us, Lat.] 


1. Guidance; direction. | - 


This doctrine, by faſtening all our actions by a 
Fatal decree at the foot of God's chair, leaves no- 
thing to us but only to obey our fate, to follow the 

auer of the ſtars, or neceffity of thofe irony chains 
- which we'are born under. Hammond. 


2. A paſſage through which any thing is con- 
ducted: a term chiefly uſed by anatomiſts. 


A u from each of thoſe cells ran into the root 
of the tongue, where both joined together, and 
palſed forward in one common duct᷑ to the tip of it. 
| Aa, Spedtator. 
It was obſer ved that the chyle, in the thoracick 
A, retained the original taſte of the aliment. 
| | Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
DU'CTILE, dvk'-til. adj. [4u#ilis, Lat.] 
1. Flexible ; pliable. — 2 
Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human dee: | 
One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold! 


he dufile rind and leaves of radiant gold. 


Dryden's Tucid. 


2. G be'diivwin cut io len 3 Or ex- 
bY — tn, | 


| | 
All bodies du&#ite and tenfile, as metals, that 


Vu be drawn into wires ; wool and tow, that wil! 


In Scottim 


DUE 


de drawn into yart or thread; have the appetite of 


not difcontinuing ſtrong. ; Bacon, 
Sold, as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the ſofteſt and 
moſt &2ile, of all metals. Dryden. 


3. Tractable; obſequious; complying ; 
yielding. 
+ He generous thoughts inſtills 

Of true nobility ; forms their du&#ile minds 

To human virtues. Philips. 
| © "Their deſigning leaders cannot defire a more 

duftile and eaſy people to work upon. Addif. Freeb. 
Dv'cT1LENEsSs, dük“-tIl-nis. x. .. [from duc- 

tile.] Flexibility; ductility. 
I, when I value gold, may think upon 

The ductilengſi, the application; 

The wholeſomeneſs, the ingenuity, 

From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free. Donne. 
DvcT!rLiTY, dik-til-i-t3. . /. [from ductile.] 
I. 2 of ſuffering extenſion; flexibility. 

ellow colour and du#ility are properties of 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not only to 
. gold; for ſaffron 1s alſo yellow, and lead is duc- 
tile. Watts Logick. 
2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. | 
Dvu'DGEON, dud Jän. n. J. Ldolch, Germ.] 
1. A ſmall dagger. 
It was a ſerviceable dudgeon, 
Either for fighting or for drudging. Hudibras. 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs ; malignity ; ill will. 
Civil dudgeon firſt grew high, 
And men fell out they knew not why. Hudibras. 
The cuckoo took this a little in dudg-on. L Eftr. 
DUE, dd“. adj. The participle paſſive of 
owe. LA, Fr. 
1. Owed; that which any one has a right to 
demand in r of a compact, or 
for any other reaſon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate ſome 
commendation and gracing, where cauſes are well 
handled and fair pleaded. There is likewiſe due to 
the public a civil reprehenſion of advocates, where 
there appeareth cunning, groſs negleR, or flight 


— 


* 


infor mation. Bacon. 
Mir th and cheerfulneſs are but the due rev ard 
of innocency of life. More's Divine Dialogues. 


A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts is neither ori- 
ginally due from God's juſtice, nor becomes due to 
us from his veracity. Smalridge's Sermons. 


incline ever the wiſeſt of men to follow innocent 
cuſtoms, | Waits. 
2. Proper; fit; appropriate. 

Opportunity may be taken to excite, in perſons 
attending on thoſe ſolemnities, a due ſenſe of the 
vanity of carthly ſatisfactions. Atterbury. 

3. Exact; without deviation. 

You might ſee him come towards me beating 

the ground in ſo due time, as no dancer can ob- 


ſerve better meaſure. Sidney. 
| And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar'd 
For dinner ſavoury fruits. Milton. 


4. Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected by. 
Proper, but not uſual. 

| The motion of the oily drops may be in part due 

| to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous ſpirit, 

which may tumble them to and fro. Boyle. 


directly; duly. The courſe is due caſt, or 


due welt, 
/ Like the Pontick ſea, 
Whoſe icy current, and compulſive courſe, 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps du on 


Io the Propontick and the Helleſpont. Shak. Ozbel. 
| Due, du. 2. /, [from the adjective.] 
| x. That which belongs to one ; that which 


may be juſtly claimed. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me, 1 1 
g ; The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 


Lives in the Engliſh court, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


There isa reſpe& due to mankind, which ſhould | 


Dve, di". adv. [from the adjective.] Exactly; 


Shakeſp. | 


D UE 


Thou better knowꝰſt 
Effects of courteſy, dues of gratitude: 


Thy half o' th' kingdom thou haſt not f 
Wherein I thee endow'd. Shaheſp. Kin 

The due of honour in no point omit. Sha — 

I take this garland, not as given by you d 
But as my merit and my beauty's due. D 

No popular aſſembly ever knew, or pro — 
or declared, what ſhare of power was their due. 
2. Right; juſt title. ba. 

The key of this infernal pit by due, 

And by command of heaven's all-powerful king 

I keep. Mitton'; Par. Ly 
3- Whatever cuſtom or law requires to fe 
done. 

Befriend 
Us, thy vow'd prieſts, till outmoſt end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out. Milla 
They pay the dead his annual due... P. 
4+ Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or cuſ. 
tomary perquifites. 
| In reſpe& of the exorbitant dues that are Paid 
at moſt other ports, this deſervedly retains tie 
name of free. Aula. 
To Dux, dw. v. a. [from the noun. ] To pay 
| as due; perhaps for endow. It is perhaps 
| oy this fingle paſſage. 
| This 1s the lateſt glory of their praiſc, 
That 1 a enemy due thee withal, Sbakeſp, 
DEL, du'-Il. 2. .. Iduellum, Lat.] A com- 
bat between two; a fingle fight. 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tri-4 
by dze{ between twochampions, the victory ſhould 
go on the one ſide ; and yet, if it be tried by tte 
groſs, go on the other ſide. Ban, 
Dream not of your fight 
As of a duel, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel. Milton's Par. Ly, 
Twas I that wrong'd you; you my life har: 
ſought ; 

No duel ever was more juſtly fought. Walle. 
To Du EL, du Il. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
| fight a ſingle combat. 

Hle muſt at length, poor man! die dully at 
home, when here he might fo faſhionably aud 
genteelly have been duclled or fluxed into another 


a 


—— 


world. South, 
The challenging and fighting with a man is 
called duelling. Lock, 


To Dv'tL, du-il.. v. a. To attack or fight 
with fingly. | 
| Who ſingle 

Duell'd their'armies rank'd in proud array, 

Himſelf an army, now unequal match 
| To fave himſelf againſt a cowardarm'd, 
At one ſpear's length. Milton's Agonifier, 
| Dv'ELLER, df'-N-lr.-n. , [from duel.) A 
ſingle combatant. 

They perhaps begin as ſingle duellers, but then 
they ſoon get their troops about them. Decay of . 
| Dv'ELLIST, dit'-6I-Iist. . / [from duel.) 
1. A ſingle combatant. ; 
If the king ends the differences, the caſe will 

fall out no worſe than when two duellif, enter 
the field, where the worſted party hath his ford 

again, without further hurt. Suclling. 

Henceforth let poets, ere atlow'd to write, 

Be ſearch'd like duelliff; before they fight. Dey 
2. One who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules 0 
| honour. 5 1856 
His bought arms Mung not lik d ; for his 
e 
cf e them in field; he threw em away 
And hath no honour loſt, our duellifts ſay. B. 7 onl. 
| DUE LLO, dii-&-16. 1. J. (Ital Th duel; 
the rule of duelling. Rog 
| The gentleman wis, for his honour 5 ſake, wy 
one bout with you: he cannot by the duelle a 


it. | | Shateſp. 
DUE'NNA, d&-&n'-ni. n. . (Span. 


| 
* 


An old 
Woman kept to guard a younger. 


v 


n month of July I could 
tain : 1 bribed her dvuenna, was ad- 
the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, and the 
iſplayed. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
1. J. [deggia to give ſuck, Illan- 


* 


1 felt the 


| 2 nipple; a teat; ſpoken of 
beafts, or in malice or contempt of human 


bred 
« thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed, 
* * het e dug: ; each one 

of rn) ſhape, yet all ill-favoured. Fairy Dueen. 

I bey are firſt fed and nouriſhed with the milk 

of a ſtrange dug. E s Hiftory. 

Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dug- 24 


The 7 nurſt his growing ** 4 
Feecd. 
g. It ſeems to have been uſed formerly of the 
breaſt, without reproach. | 
It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe (ad tears; 
With whom, from tender ug of common nourſe, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Queen. 
As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, | 


Dying with mother's dg between its IS Shak. 
' preter. and part. paſſ. of dig. 

ae br, bat often wot eee x + r 
lead, as they dug among the rubbiſh. Add. on Ital. 
DUKE, dk. i. /. {duc, Fr. dux, Lat.] One 
of the higheſt order of nobility in England, 
in rank a nobleman next to the royal family. 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutchels, 
will be here with him this night. Sale. X. Lear. 

 Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter, mult loſe 

The names of dues, their titles, dignities, 

And whatſoever profits thereby riſe. 4 
* oy Daniel's Civ. . 
Dv'xeDon, dike-diim. 2. /. [from duke.) 
1. The ſcigniory or poſſeſſions of a duke. 

- Her brother found a wife, 
Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his duledam 
In a poor iſle. bakeſp. T. empeſt 
The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the 
proſpect of giving an heir to the daledom of Tuſ- 


7 Addi ſon. 
2. The title or quality of a duke. 
- Dvu'LBRAINED, dul'-brand, adj. [dull and 

+ brain.) Stupid; doltiſh ; fooliſh. 

This arm of mine hath chaſtis'd 

The petty rebel, dulbrain' d Buckingham. Sb. 
DulrcEr, duV-st. adj. [dulcis, Lat.] 

1. Sweet to the taſte ; luſcious. 
| From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 

She tempers dulce creams ; nor theſe to hold 
Wants ſhe fit veſſels pure. Milton. 
2. Sweet tothe ear ; harmonious ; melodious. 

I fat upon a promontory, | 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
* Vitering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. Shakeſp. 
A fabrick huge 

Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Ol dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet. Milton. 
DvuLciprica/rION, dal-8F-fi-ki'-shin. . / 
. (from dulcifp.] The ad of ſweetening z the 
| 2 — freeing from acidity, ſaltneſo, or acri- 
| Y. | 

In colcothar, the exacteſt calcination, followed 

by an exquiſite dulcification, does not reduce the re- 

_ _maming body into elementary earth; for after 
the lalt of vitriol, if the calcination have been too 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue is 
2 earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 


: | 3 Boyle. 

To DU LCIFY, dul-8p-fF, V, d. [ dulcrfier 7 

442 $a ſweeten ; to ſet free from acidity, 
eſs, 


or acrimony of any kind, ., 
A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthi 


Of her there 


Po 


increaſe as the | 


C though ſomewhat qualified, will not from every | 


* 


* 


DUL 


hand be dul:ified into aliment, by an addition of 


flour or meal. Brown. 
I drefſed him with a pledgit, dipt in a dulcified 
tincture of vitriol. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Spirit of wine dulciſes ſpirit of ſalt; nitre or 

- vitriol have other bad effets. Arbuthn:t on Alim. 

Dv'LcIMER, dul'-s5-mair. 2. . [dolcimello, 
Skinner.) A muſical inſtrument played by 
ſtriking the braſs wires with little ſticks. 

Ye hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
ſackbut, pſaltery, q /cimer, and all kinds of muſick. 

| Dan. iii. 5. 
To DU'LCORATE, dal-kd-rit. v. a. (from 
dulcis, Lat.] 
1. To ſweeten. 

The ancients, for the dulcorat ing of fruit, do 

commend ſwine's dung above all other dung. Bac. 
2. To make lefs acrimonious. 

Turbith mineral, as it is ſold in the ſhops, is a 
rough medicine; but, being ſomewhat dulcorated, 
firſt procureth vomiting, and then ſalivation. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Dvurcora'tiOnN, dbl-kd-ri'-shan. 1. ſ. (from 
dulcorate.) The act of ſweetening- 

Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which 
appeareth in the wort: the dulcoration of things 
is worthy to be tried to the full; for that dulcura- 
tion importeth a degree to nouriſhment : and the 
making of things inalimental to become alimen- 
tal, may be an experiment of great profit. Bacon. 


Dvu'LHEAD, dül-héd. u. /. [dull and head.) 
A blockhead ; a wretch fooliſh and ſtupid ; 
a dolt. 

This people be fools and dulbead: to all good- 
2 but ſubtle, cunuing, and bold in any miſ- 
chief. 

Dvu'L1i4, dX-Ia, x. /. CLN. An inferiour 
kind of adoration. 

Paleotus ſaith, that the ſame worſhip which is 
given to the prototype may be given to the image; 
but with the different degrees of latria and dalia. 

Stilling fleet. 
DULL, dal. adj. [dw!, Welſh ; vole, Sax. 
dol mad, Dut, 
1. Stupid ; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unapprehen- 
ſive ; indocile ; flow of underſtanding. 

Such is their evil hap to play upon dull ſpirited 
men. : Hooker. 

He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor 
art, may complain of groſs breeding, or comes of 
a very dull kindred. Sbalgſp. 

Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of 

bodies, is far more ſubtile than the ſenſe; ſo that 
the ſenſe is but a dull thing in compariſon of it. 
aan Natural Hiftory. 

Every man, even the dalle, is thinking more 
than the moſt eloquent can teach him how to 
utter. Dryden. 

2. Blunt; obtuſe. * 

Meeting with Time, Slack thing, ſaid I, 

Thy ſcythe is dull; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 
3- Unready ; awkward. 

Gynecia a great while ſtood ſtill, with a kind of 
dull amazement, looking ſtedfaſtly upon her. Sid. 

O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my 

dull tongue. Fairy Queen. 

Memory is ſo neceſſary to all conditions of 
life, that we are not to fear it ſhould grow dull 
for.want of exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it 
ſtronger. Locke, 

4. Hebetated ; not quick. 

This people's heart is waxed groſs, and their 
ears arc dull of hearing. Matth. xiii. 18. 
The priuces of Germany had but a dull fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon a general apprehen- 
ſion; now that fear is ſharpened and pointed. 


5. Sad; melancholy. 
6. Sluggiſh; heavy, ; flow of motion. 
__ "Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and ow, 


And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeble 


Spenſer. 


Aſcbam. ; 


DUL 


7. Groſs; cloggy ; vile. 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling. 
Shakeſp. Two Gentlemen of Verma. 
8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful : as, to 
make difionaries is dull work. 
9. Not bright : as, the mirror is dull, the fire 
is dull. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dul/-eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield _ 
To chriſtian interceffors. Sbal. Merch. of Venice. , 
Io. Drowly ; ſleepy. 


To DULL, dv v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To ſtupity ; to infatuate. 
So was ſhe dulled with all, that we could come 
ſo near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe not per- 
ceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sizney. 
Thoſe drugs ſhe has 
Will ſtupify and dull the ſenſe awhile. Shak. Cymb. 
2+ To blunt; to obtund. 
Borrowing dull; the edge of induſtry, Shakeſp. 
This entrance of the battle did whet the cou- 
rage of the Spaniards, though it dullel their 
ſwords. Bacon, 
3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 
4+ To hebetate ; to weaken. 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troublous noiſedid d i their dainty ears. Spen/. 
Nothing hath more dulled the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than care 
in making of Latin, Aſcham, 
5. To damp; to clog. | 
Prayers were ſhort, as if darts thrown out with 
a ſudden quickneſs, leſt that vigilant and ere& 
attention of mind, which in prayer is very neceſ- 
ſary, ſhould be waſted or dalla through continu- 
ance. Hooker. 
In bodies, union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſheth 
any natural action; and, on the other ſide, weak- 
eneth and d/{th any violent impreſſion: and even 
ſo is it of minds. Bacon 


6. To make heavy, or ſlow of motion. 


Uſury dull, and damps all induſtries, wherein 
money would be ſtirring, if it were not for the 


ſlug. Bacon. 
7. To ſully brightneſs. 2 
The breath dull; the mirrour. Bacon. 


Dv'LLARD, dul'-lard. n. / [from dull.] A 
blockhead; a dolt; a ſtupid fellow; a 


dunce. Sa | 
What! mak'ſt thou me a dullard in this act? 
Wilt thou not ſpeak to me? Shakeſp, Cymbeline. 


Thou muſt make a dullard of the world. 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potevtial ſpurs 
To make thee ſeek it. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


Dv'LLY, dül“-Iy. adv. [from dull. ] 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. | 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every 
circumſtance duly, literally, and meanly; but it 
becomes a painter to take what is moſt beautiful. 


Dryden's Duſrejnoy. 
2. Slowly; ſfluggiſhly. | | 
The air, if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, and howſloever maketh it burn more 
ully. 


Bacen, 

3. Not vigorouſly ; not gaily ; not brightly ; 

not keenly, -a_ 

Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, . 
Who vary action with the times, * 

Are leſs ingenious in their art 1 

Than thoſe who dully act one part. Hudibr as: 


Nv'LxEss, dadV-nls. x. ſ. [from dull. 
1. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intellect; indo- 
cility ; flowneſs of apprehenſion. 
Nor is the dulneſa of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, 
but rather to inflame, the charity of the teacher, 


— 
3. 


| 


.. 
AY - 


Shadwel atone my perſeR image bears, 


| 


grow. n 


Mature in dulneſa from his tender years. Dryden. 
de & i, 4 tba 2. Want 


— — — — 


1 * 


| 4. Silent ; refuſing to f 


3. Mute ; not ufing words. 


TT”. FTE £ 4 * 
D UN 

2. Want of quick perception. 
Nature, by a continual uſe of any thing, grow- 
eth to a ſatiety and dulneſs either of appetite or 
working. | acon. 

3. Lrowfineſs.; inclination to ſleep. 

. Here ceaſe more queſtzons; + | 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep. Tis a good dulneſe, 
And give it way. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. | 

g. Dimneſs ; want of luſtre. 

6. Bluntneſs; want of edge. 0 

Dv'Ly, d&-ly. adv, [from dur. ]] 

1. Properly; fitly; in the due manner. 

Ever ſince they firmly have retained, 
Spenſer. 


And duly well obſerved his beheaſt. 
| My prayers 5: 
Are not words duly hallow d, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wiſhes 
Are all I can return, Sbaleſp. Hen, VIII. 
| In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
_ heart, and liver, do their offices, and all the infe- 
riour ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there 
.. ariſes a ſweet enjoyment upon the whole, which 
we call health. 22 South. 
If attention be duly engaged to thoſe reflections, 
they cannot fail of influence. | Rogers. 
2. Regularly ; exactly. G 
'+ ©» Seldom at church, *rwas fuch a buſy life; 
But duly ſent his family and Wife. Pope. 
DUMB, duim'. adj. [ty be was filent ; 
Aumbs, Gothick ; vumbe, Sax. dum, Da- 
niſh; dom, Dut. dull. ] ee N 
Ii. Mute; incapable of ſpecch. 


% 


very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to teach 
them to plead in their own defence, leſt the cruelty 
ol man ſhould perſiſt to afflict them. Hooker. 
2 They ſpake not a wordj 
„But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star d each on other. Sbaleſp. Rich, III. 
Some poſitive terms ſignify a negative idea: 
blind implies a privation of ſight, dumb a denial of 


ſpe Watti's Logick, 
2. Deprived of ſpeech. ; Yano! 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the godlike man. 
1,4 N 22 Dryden. 


. He is a proper man's picture; but, alas! who 
can converſe with a dumb ſhow ? 

. 1, + » Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 

His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length 
"The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 

Her humble geſtures made the reſidue plain, 
Dumb eloquence perſuading more than ſpeech. 

0 For he who covets gain in ſuch excels — 
Does by dumb ſigns himſelf as much expreſs, 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind. 

0 Dryden : Juvenal. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to 
complain, relent, languiſh, deſpair, and die in 
dumb ſhow. Addiſon. 
ak. | p 


| The good old ſeer withſtood 
* TH intended treaſon; and was dumb to blood; 
" Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 
Oft Ithacus, he Rood no longer mute. Dryd. n. 


. 


— 


' Dv'MBLY, dum. adv. [from dumb. ] Mute-- 


ly ; filently ; without words. | 


Du'mBNEss, dbm'-nls.. 2. / [from dums.] 
1. Incapacity to ſpeak. 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech; muteneſs. 


There was ſpeech in their dembne/s, language in 


their very geſture : they looked as they had heard 
of a world ranſomed, or one deſtroyed,” . 

— OD Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Iu0o th' dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Sbaleſp. Timon of Athens, 
3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; filence. | 

.-. Tis love, faid the; and then my downcaſt eyes, 


£ 


It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe the 


| who had credit enough to give riſe to ſome new | 


ia 
DUN 
| To Dv'mrouxD, dim'-found. v. a. [from | 
dumb.) To confuſe ; to ſtrike dumb. A 
low phraſe. | 
They had like to have dumfornd:d the juſtice; 
but his clerk came in to his aſſiſtance. Spectator. 
DUMP, dump”. 2. /. from dom ſtupid, Dut.] 
1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs, 
Sing no more ditties, ſing no mo 
Of dumps ſo dull and heavy; [SY | 
_ The frauds of men were ever ſo, | 
Since ſummer firſt was leafy. SB. Much Ado. 
- Viſit by night your lady's chamber window + | 
With ſome ſweet conſort ; to their inſtruments | 
Tune a deploring dump : the night's dead ſilence 
Will well become ſuch ſweet complaining griev- 


Aa nuce. - Sbakeſp. 
Funerals with ſtately pomp ev 
_ -. March flowly on in folemn dump. Hudibras. | 


The ſquire who. fought on bloody ſtumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in doleful dumps. _ 
Gay's Paſtorals. 


dumps fingularly.; , - , 8 
This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred people, 


when it carries them away from the company. 
* Tacke. 
Du'ur isn, damp/-Ish. adj. [from dump.) 
Sad; melancholy; ſorrowful. | 
New year, forth looking out of Janus' gate, 
Doth ſeem to promiſe hope of new delight; 
And bidding th” old adieu, his paſſed date 
Bids all old thoughts to dic in dumpiſb ſpight. Spenſ. 


pleaſant. Herbert. 
heavineſs. ] A ſort of pudding. 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. 

Dun, dun”. adi. [vun, Sax.]. 

1. A colour partaking of brown and black, 


Dryden. 


ſuch as is that of paper; but ſome duiky obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of light 
and darkneſs, or, from. white and black, that is, a 
grey, or dus, or ruſſet brown. Newton's Optichs. 
2. Dark; gloomy. 
| Come, thick night! 


then ſurvey dc 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wall of heaven on this ſide, 
In the dun air ſublime. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
20 UN, dan”. v. a. [vunan, Sax. to clamour.] 
To claim a debt with vehemence and im- 
portunity. | 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly: 
they'll never aſk thee again. I ſhall be dunning 
thee every day. Bacon, 
When thou dunn'fi their parents, ſeldom they, 
Without a ſuit before the tribune, pay. Dryd. Fuv. 
remember what ſhe won: | 
And hath ſhe ſent fo ſoorLto dun? Swift. 
Dux, dan”. z. / [from the verb.] A clamorous, 
importunate, troubleſome creditor. . 
| Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 
With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 
| Horrible monſter! hated by gods and men, 
| To my aerial citadel aſcends. + Philips. 
It grieves my heart to be pulled by the ſleeve by 
| ſome raſcally dun—Sir, remember my bill. 
e Arbutbnot . John Bull. 
Dosen, dun's. 2. /. [A word of uncertain ety- 
| mology ; perhaps from dum, Dut. ſtupid.] 
A dullard ; a dolt ; a thickſcull; a ſtupid, 
indocile animal. AP 
Dunce at the beſt, in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
| Totickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. Dryden. 
Was Epiphanius ſo great a dunce to imagine a 
| thing, indifferent in itſelf, ſhould be directly oppo- 
| ſite to the law of God? Stilling fleet. 
I never knew this town without dunes of figure, 


| four days. 


* Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke uſes | 


The life which I live at this, age is not a dead, | 
dumpiſs, and ſour life; but chearful, lively, and | 


Dvu'meLinG, dump'-ling. 2. / [from dump | 


We are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, 


And pall thee in the glee ſmoke of hell. Shat/p. | 
c 


DUN 
DUNG, ding”. 1. /. [vinex, Sax.) The ex 
ment of animals uſed to fatten groung, © 
For dung, all excrements are the retuſe ang 
trefactions of nouriſhment. Bacon Nat 22 
judge the likelieſt way to be the perforaticr ; 
the body of the tree in ſeveral Places, one abo RE 
other; and the filling of the holes * 
mingled with the medicine; aud the Wateri S.. 
thoſe lumps of dung with ſquirts of an infuſc f 
the medicine in dunged water, once in threz x 
Bacon Natural Hikes : 


For when from herbs the pure part m 
From groſs by ſtilling, this is 555 ae 5 
By deſpis'd dung than by the fire or ſun. 
He ſoon would learn to think like m 
And bleſs his-raviſh'd eyes to ſee 
Such order from confuſion ſprung, 
Such gaudy tulips rais d from dung. 


Dine. 
© 


Soi, 


| 79 DunG, dung”. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


many with dung. | 
t was received of old, that dunging of 
when the weſt wind bloweth, and in he Leary 0 
the moon, doth greatly help. Bacon Nat 1 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found 
That carried compoſt forth to dung the ground. 
| TY. Drydey, 
Du: NGEON, dan'-jin. 2. /. [from donjen, the 
tower in which priſoners were kept, whence 
all priſons eminently ſtrong were. in time 
called dungeons.]. A cloſe priſon generally 
ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſubterrancous, 
Then up he took the ſlumbered ſenſeleſs corſc 
And, ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, | 
Him to his caſtle brought with haſty force, 


| Spenſ-r, 
We know not that the king of 8 
doom d | 
This place our dungeon; not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Millen Paradiſe Loft 
| | Now from the north 
Of Norumbeque, and the Samoed ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, come ſtormy guſt and flaw, 
Milton, 
By imagination, a. man in a dungeon is capable of 
entertaining himſelf with ſcenes and landſcapes, 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the 
whole compaſs of nature. Addiſon, 


| DU'xGForx, düng“färk. 7. /. [dung and fork.] 


A fork to toſs out dung from ſtables, 
Dung forks and paddles are common every where. 
| Mortimer, 
Dvu'NGn1L, ding-hil. =. /. [dung and bill. 
I. An heap or accumulation of dung. 


I, his brother, gain nothing under him but 


growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
bils are as much-bound to him as 1. | 
. —_,  Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Two cocks fought a duel for the maſtery of 2 
dungbil. L' Eftrange. 
Never enter into a league of friendſhip with an 
ingrateful perſon ; that is, plant not thy friendſhip 
upon a dungbil: it is too noble a plant for ſo bale 
a ſoil. South, 
The dungbil having raiſed a huge muſhroom of 
ſhort duration, is now ſpread to enrich other men's 
land. | Swift, 
2. Any mean or'vile abode. . 
Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the ſky, 
Are lighten'd by his beams, and kindly nurſt, 
Of which our earthly dunglil is the worſt. Dryd:n. 
3. Any fituation of meanneſs. | 
The poor he raiſeth from the duſt, 
Ev'n from the dungbil lifts the juſt. Sandhu. 
4. A term of reproach for a man meanly born. 
Out, dunghil ! dar'ſt thou brave a nobleman 
| Sbaleſp. 
Du'xc nil, ding'-hil. adj. Sprung from me 
dunghil; mean; low; baſe; vile; worthlels. 


His dungbil thoughts, which do themſelves enure 


word. | 


* 


Swift, | 


oh : ire. Spenſ. en Let. 
To dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. of Pont, 


And in a dungeon deep him threw without remorſe, 
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DU DUR DUS 
r th084- adj. [from dung.] Full of | Do'rTIicA Tux, di'-ply-ki-thr, 2. f. [from | 2. Power of continuance. 


C - baſe; low; odious ; duplicate.) A fold * any thin doubled. Duratioa is a circumſtance ſo efſential to happi- 
— 2. vile; , f The e or obſtruct- neſs, that if we conceived it poſſible for the Joys 
+ cd no grave to bury honeſty ; | ed, exonerate themſelves into the foldings, or be- of heaven itſelf to paſs from us in an inſtant, v 
, not 4 grain of it, the face to ſweeten - | tween the duplicatures of the membranes. ſhould find ourſelves not much concerned for the | 
3 whole dungy earth. SHalgſp. Winter's Tale. * Py on the Creation, | attainment of them. Rovers. 
G YARD dang-yard.'n./. Ldung and ard. Du?L!ciTy, di-plls'-I-t$. a. /. Iduplicis, Lat.] 3- Length of continuance, | 
Dux ny, the Aunphit I. Doubleneſs; the number of two. Ariltotle, by greatneſs of action, does not only 
| The $4 anner of vegetables caſt into the dung- This duplicity was ill contrived to place one head mean it ſhould be great in its nature, but alſo in 
Any + Bi IN : Marche. at both extremes, and had been more tolerable to its duration; that it ſhould have a due length in it. 


van. | | have ſet thr f I 1 | Add: on's Spedt: 

an“-nür. n- , [from dun.) One e let three or tour at one. Broton's Vlg. Err. on Spector. 
* 2 nene 7 5 debts. | Do not affect dyp!icities nor triplicities, nor any To DURE, du'r. v. n. [duro, Lat.] To laſt ; 
i” ing of new ſilks, and ſerve certain number of parts, in your diviſion of things. to continue ; to endure, 


— *; . 8 I x = 


— — —— — — — «ö a 22 I —— y ” 


4 oy 2 lo" ger hem cuſtomers, as their 5 Watts's Logick. | The delights and pleaſures of the world are moſt 
common dunner do in making them pay. Spect. 2 Deceit; doubleneſs of heart or of tongue. pleaſing while they dure. Raleigh s Hiſtory, 
DuoDE/CUPLE, dii-&-dEk'-kfipl. adj, (duo and | DVURaB1'LITY, dü-rä-bll“-I-ty. 2. / [durabilis, | DV'REFUL, du'r-fal. adj. [from endure and 
deruplus, Lat.) Conſiſting of twelves. | Lat.] The power of laſting ; continuance ; | full.) Laſting; of long continuance z dura- 
Grifepſius, à learned Polander, endeavours to endurance. | ble. Not in uſe. 
eſtabliſh the zvodecuple proportion among the Jews, Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior unto The deref«l oak, whoſe fap is not yet dried, 
by comparing ſome paſſages of ſcripture together, plants, yet exceed them in firmneſs of ſtrength, or | Is long ere it conceive the kindling fire; 
7 4 11114 *Arbutbiict on' Coins. durability of being. Folter. 8 But 2 it once doth burn, it doth divide 0 
A- 1 Wo , Fr. from 4A Our times upon the earth have neither certaint reat at, and makes his flames ro heav'n aſpire. a 
Up E, ap. 1. J. Idupe, duppe, y Speaſers 


*% bird, eafily caught.] A credulous nor durability. = Ralcigh's Hiſtory. | 7 7 

* . eafily biickel. A modern DURABLE, da- räbl. adj. [durabilis, Lat.) Du RELESS, dil re- Ils. adj. [from dure.) With- 

word hardly eſtabliſhed. " _ | x. Laſting; having the quality of long con-] Out continuance; fading; tranſitory ; ſhort. 
Cath ove tive," # alibb tinuance. | Not in uſe. 


The bones 2 7 body we may compare to the Vet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable 


le id-for f 
„and er in truſt for ſome ä 
under worker a pur hard rocks and ſtones, and therefore ſtrong and | to follow and embrace the falſe and durele/s plea- 


ſingle tyrant. ; Swift. F ſ . * 
Firſt ſla ve to words, then vaſſal to a name, durable. |; ' Raleigh's Hiſtory. | ures of this ftage-play world, than to become the 
Then dupeto party; child and man the ſame. Dun. ; With pins of adamant; © | ſhadow of God. Rateigh's Hiſtory. 
7; DuPE, a. v. a. [from the noun.] To And chains, they made all faſt; too faſt they made, | DU RESSE, du“-rès. n. ſ. [Fr. hardſhip; ſeve- 
trick; to cheat. | | And durable ! dy Milton's Paradiſe Loft. rity.] 
The throne a bigot keep; a genius quit; The glories of her majeſty's reign ought to be | x, Impriſonment ; conſtraint; confinement. 


Faithleſs through piety, and apa through wit. Pope. PEEL in rr more durable than braſs, and | 2, Un law.] A plea uſed, by way of execp- 
Dv/tie, difpt. ad}. Idiplus, Lat.] Double; uch as our poſterity may read a thouſand years] tion, by him who, being caſt into priſon 


| hence. Swift. . Þ : 
ted. 4 | * at a man's ſuit, or otherwiſe by threats 
7 DUPLICATE di'-ply-kit..v: 4. [duplico, | ©" Having ſucceflive exiſtence. beating, &c. hardly uſed, ſeals * bond 
Lat] e ere | to him during his reſtraint. This the law 
To double: to enlarge By the repetition. nenen, meaſures al een. holds as invalid, and ſuppoſes to be con- 
1. 10 * ge U rep | By preſent, paſt, and future. Milton. 220 F 
of the firſt number or quantity. | , | | ſtrained. Corvell.- 
And ſome alterations in the brain duplicate that DU'RABLENESsS, dQ'-rabl-nls, z,/; [from du- | Dux Ix G, dY-ring. prep. [This word is rather 
which is but a ſingle object to our undiſtempered rable.] Power of laſting; continuance. 1 participle from dure; as, during life, du- 8 1 


The different conſiſtence and duralleneſs of the rante vita, life continui . 1 =P 
ſtrata whercol they conſiſt, are more or leſs. Woods. | ſure, - 27 nnn e. 
| Es py En 4 7 ES become 3 by For the time of the continuance of; while 

Duplicate proportion is the proportion of ſquares. os * | al Nur verſe, may by the g any thing. laſfe. | 
Thus, in a. of - geometrical proportions, the of the metal that ſupports it. Add. on Ane, Med, | If during his childhood he be conſtantly and ri- 
firſt term to the third is ſaid to be in a duplicate | DURABLY, di'-rab-ly. adv. [from durable.] | gorouſly kept from drinking cold liquor whilſt he 
ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as its ſquare is In a laſting manner. is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locle. 


ſentiments, Glanvwi./e. 
2. To fold together. 2 | | 
Du'rLicarE, dd“-ply-két. adj. (from the verb.) 


- 


to the ſquare of the ſecond: ſo in 2, 4, 8, 16, the There indeed he found his fame Aouziſhin his . IS -. . 
ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that of 2 to 4, or monuments engraved in marble, and yet 7 FR Au- * r = rot — Fr. durus, 
as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. - rably in men's memories. ++ Sidney. Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 
| Phillips. Harris, Bailey. | Dy! “ | * | ew 
It has been found, that the attraction is almoſt b fenen ri Ro e | NM 1 — wy rg 9 
reciprocally in a duplicate proportion of the diſtance . Impriſonment » the cuſtody or power of a N * gy 57 1000 
of the middle of the drop from the concourſe of the jailor: en l 8 : vec? e 
Rail At ; | Jallor; a priſon. Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
gaalles, Viz. reciprocally in a ſimple proportion, by Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, is not diſcoverable in this; for it cometh ſhort of 
reaſon of the fpreading of the drop, and its touch- * 4 * M ante, I ' . ors 0 
5 ; a Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon; their compactneſs and durity. Brown's Vulgar Err. 
ug each glaſs in a larger ſurface; and again reci- | Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands. SEal. | DURST, dürst. The preterite of dare 
Py n = A A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſhing | The Chriſtians durf have no images of the De- 
eee Ae ſurfaces ee, Opticks. | infolent, ehiſh woman Je. (ter with funk an pe. Sigl. 
Dv'reLicaTe, dü“-ply-kæt. n. . Another cor- There's neither iron bar nor gate {| DUSK, dusk. adj; [duyfter, Dut.) : 
_ reſpondent to the firſt ; a ſecond thing of Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate;* -'0 |, Tending to 1 | See Duat'y 
the ſame kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. And yet men durance there abide, s 5 Ten 42 * 8 blacknets. D 
Nothing is more needful for perfecting the na- In dungeons ſcarce three inches wide. Hudib. ** The hills. to i ll [ a 4 
tural hiſtory of bodies, than the ſubjecting them to Notwithſtanding the warning and example be- Vapour and ad hd duſt and it | 
the fire; to which end I have reſerved duplicates of | © fore me, I commit myſelf to laſting durance. | 8 77 Milton's Pa | ad; 
. ee Woodward. | — Congreve Old Bachelor. e rr {. [fromthe ad} e 1 21 Lal. 
W?LICA/TION, dü-pfi-KA-shün. 1 ; 1 K, 2 f- © achectiwe. 
duplicate. x, di-ply-k2-shfin- a. , [from 8 ee War, rm , duration.” A |, Tendeney to darkneſs ; incipient obſeu- 
1; The act of doubling. - Sick nature at that inſtant trembled round, "PROF s 1 | b 
1 Fhat great pains hath been taken concerning | Apd mother carth figh'd as ſhe felt the wound : „„ your Re Eg 
quadrature of'a circle, and the duplication of a Of how ſhort durance,was this new made ſtate ! / 5 2 5 woe . 80 4 pectator. 
cube, and ſome other mathematical len, How far more mighty than heav?n's love, hell's 2+ "ou neſs of colour; tendency to black- 
H. = — . ! , p . 
s Crops of. I ans * Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 


2. The act of folding together DvuR&a'T1ON, dii-rY-shain: . /. [duratio, Lat ; 

3. A fold; A donbiine. - 3 1. A ſort of diſtance or ra idea —— W 

= paInonzum is a ſtrong membrane, every | of we get, not from the permanent parts To Dusk, dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

hn. in the duplications of which all the | of ſpace, but from the fleeting and perpe- make duſkiſh. FR Did. 

9 the abdomen are hid. Wiſcman's Surg, tually periſhing parts of ſucceſſion. Locke, | To Dos x, dusk', v. 2. To grow Wok to | 
K | F., \ N ES. / | . egin 


1 


1 i = 5 ö | 
: * # 


41 N | 8 
2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark- coloured. 


| + Rais'd by your populous troops, 


To Dos r, düst“. v. a. {from the-noun,] 


Ds 


begin to loſe light or brightneſs ; to have 
luſtre diminiſhed, Did. 
1 sir, düsk- y-. ad v. from digſty.] With 
u tendency to darkneſs or blackneſs, 


Dv'sx1$n, disk'-ish. adj. (from d4u/e.] 
x, Inclining to darkneſs ; tending to obſcu- 


rit - 

Roe Meyiaderncd Gurance leben bey st | 
Houge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in de ſmoke, and brimſtone blue. 


- 


Sight is not contented with ſudden departments 
from ore extreme to another; therefore rather a 
duſtifh tincture than an abſolute black. 
| n _ | Wotton's Arcbitecture. 

Dv'sx184Ly, düsk-Ish-Iy. ad v. {from digſtiſb. 
Cloudily ; darkly. | | 

The fawduſt burned fair, till part of the candle 
conſumed : the duſt gathering about the ſnaſt, | 
made the ſnaſt to burn duſtifbly. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 

NPA. dask'-F. adj. [from digt; duyfter, © 
2 t. 
1. Tending to darkneſs ; obſcure; not lumi- 


Here lies the duſty torch of Mortimer, 
Chok'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Sbal. 
There fierce winds o'er duſty valleys blow, 
* Whoſe every puff bears empty ſhades away. Dryd. 
Through the plains of one continual day, 
Six ſhining months purſue their even way; | 
And fix ſucceeding urge their duſty flight, 
Obſcur' d with vapours and o'erwhelm'd in night. 
Prior. 
2, Tending to blackneſs; dark - coloured; | 
not clear; not bright. _ 
They did plot 
The means that diſty Dis my daughter got. Sl. | 
It is not green, but of a diſty brown colour. Bac. 
When Jove in dyſty clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their | 
eyes. Dryden. 
The ſurface is of a duſty yellow colour. | 
' Weodward. | 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect 
a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; 
but ſome duſty obſcure one, fuch as might ariſe | 
from a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from 
- white and black; that is, a grey, or dun, or ruſſet 
brown. | Newton"s Optichs. | 
3. Gloomy; ſad ; intelleQually clouded. 


While he continues in life, this ſcene of 
horrour, this melancholy proſpect of perdi- 
tion, will frequently occur to his fancy. | 

| Bentley's Sermons. 
| Umbriel, a duſty, melancholy ſprite, 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, 


- Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. Pope. 

DUST, düst“. n. /. [vurt, Sax. duift, Erſe,) 

1. Earth or other matter reduced to ſmall 


+ particles. 
ts The 4 F 
Should have aſcended to the roof of heav'n, 


Sbaleſp. Antony and atra. 
Duft helpeth the Frail A —— 
"as they caſt Zyf upon them: that podering, when 
a ſhower cometh, maketh a ſoiling to the tree, 
being carth and water finely laid on, 
Bacon's Natural Hi 
a. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. 
Ihe ſceptre, learning, phyſick, muſt 
All folow this, and come to dyt. Shak, Cymbeline. 
| Thou 
Out of the ground waſt taken, know thy birth; 
For duſt thou art, and ſhalt to d return. Milton. 
3- A mean and dejected ſtate. 
God raiſed up the poor out of thedyft, to ſet them 
among princes, 1 Sam. ii. 8. 


, 


| 
nous. | 

| 

| 

| 


4. A lady who has the ſovereignty of a duke 


* 


Aud durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs. 


$ 


DUT 


1. To free from duſt, \»(5 4 
2. To ſprinkle with duft. | 


Dusruax, diet-min. 2. f [duff and man.] 
One whoſe employment is to carry away 
the duſt. 

The duftman's cart offends thy clothes and eycs, 
When through the ſlreet a cloud of aſhes flies. 


| Gay. 
Du's rv, dbs'-tF. adj. [from duft. 
1. Filled with duft ; clouded with duſt. 
All our yeſterdays have lighted fools _ 
The way to duſty death. Shakeſp. 
Arms and the duffy fields I leſs admire, | 
And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new defire. Dryden. 
2. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. | 
Even Drudgery himſclf, 
As at the car he ſweats, or duffly hews 
The palace ſtone, looks gay. Thomſon's Summer. 


Du“ reusss, dütsh'-Is. n. / [ducheſſe, Fr.] 
1. The lady of a duke. 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutcheſe, 
will be here. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The duke was to command the army, and the 
dutcheſsyby the favour ſhe, poſſeſſed, to be near her 
majeſty. Soft, 
The gen'rous god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, 
Kept droſs for durchſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
To you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a * 
ope. 


dom. 
Dv'Tcav, ditsh'-y. 2. . duch, Fr.] A ter- 
ritory which gives title to a duke, or has 
a duke for its ſovereign. 
Different ſtates border on it ; the kingdom of 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of 
Bern | 


Addiſon on Ttaly. 


France might have ſwallowed up his whole 


Swift. | 


DvTcry-covatr, dütsh-y-kört. n. J. A 
court wherein all matters appertaining to 
the dutchy of Lancafter are decided by the 
decree of the chancellor of that court. 

| Comvell, 

Dy'Teovus, di'-tyis, adj. [from duty.) 

1. Obedient ; obſequious ; reſpe&ful to thoſe 
who have natural or legal authority. 

Great Aurengzebe did duteous care expreſs, 


; *. 
A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind; 
A duteous daughter, and a ſiſter kind; 
In ſickneſs patient, and in death reſign' d. Dryd. 
bes * the bee with winds and rains to 
ive, 
To bring her burden to the certain hive; | 
And through the liquid fields again to pas 
Duteous, and hark ning to the ſounding braſs ? 
ters 5 | | Prior. 
2. Obſequious; obedient to good or bad 
purpoles : with to. | 
I know thee well; a ſerviceable villain ! 
As dateous to the vices of thy miſtreſs, 
As badneſs would deſire.  Shateſp. King Lear. 
Every beaſt, more duteovs at her call, 
Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. Milton. 
3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the rela- 
tion of one to another. This ſenſe is not 
now uſed. | | 
With mine own tongue deny my ſacred right, 
With mine own breath releaſe all duteous tics. 
| Shale. 
Dv*T1FUL; dü-ti-fül. adj. [duty and full.) 
1. Obedient; ſubmiſſive to natural or legal 
" ſuperiours ; reverent. , 
She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 


under the care of the moſt gutiful fon that I have 


ever known or heard o. Swift to Pape. | 
2. Expreſſive of reſpect ; giving token of re- 


DUT 


There would ſhe kiſs the 
the trees, bleſs the air, and do 2.t 
every thing ſhe thought did ac 
their firſt meeting. 
I PS du -ty-fül-. adv. [fr 
t. Obediently ; ſubmiſſively. 


* 
Iful reverence. 
company her 2 
dat o. 
om du; 


| 2- Reverently ; reſpectfully. 


Has daughter Phuloclea he found at tha 4 
__— watching by her mother, and Miſo ray 
oully watching her. 9 
He with joyful, nimble wing, "7 
Flew dutifully back again, | 
And made an humble chaplet for the king. $4 
Du'riFULxEss, dü“tz-fül-uls. n. /. fran 
dutiful.] IN 
1, Obedience; ſubmiſſion to juſt authorit 
Piety, or 4utifulneſs to parents, was a mo} 2 
pular virtue among the Romans. Dryden 2. 1 
2. Reverencec ; reſpect. 
It is a ſtrange kind of civility, and an evil 4 
Fulneſe in friends and relatives, to ſuſſer hin 1, 
periſh without reproof or medicine, rather thin 
to ſeem unmannerly to a great finner, 
Taylor's Rule of Livi H 
Dv'ty, a\'-ty. n. ſ. [from 7 1957 
1. That to which a man is by any natury 
or legal obligation bound. 
When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things wic 
are commanded you, ſay, We are unprofitah!: 
ſervants: we have done that which was our 40 
| todo. Like, xvii. 19, 
| The pain children feel from any neceſſity d 
nature, it is the duty of parents to relieve, I, 


2. Acts or forbearances required by religion 
or morality. In this ſenſe it has a plucd, 
Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
Return thoſe duties back, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 66:4, 
All our duty is ſet down in our prayers, becauſe 
in all our duty we beg the Divine aſſiſtancc; ad 
remember that you are bound to do all thoſe 4. 
ties, for the doing of which you have prayed for 
| the Divine aſſiſtance. Taylor's Devin, 


3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to parents, 
| gdvernours, or ſuperiours ; loyalty ; picty 
to parents. 


When pow'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainnels bo- 
nour 


Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. 

| Shakeſp. King Len. 
| _ God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's 
not greater; it being not probable, that thi: 
ſhould have ſenſe of dy to him that had none t9 


God. Decay of Pray. 
4. AR of reverence or reſpect. 
They both atone, 
Did duty to their lady as became, Fairy Je»: 


5. The bufineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
The regiment did duty there punctually. 
Clarmdit. 

Otho, as often as Galba ſupped with him, uſcd 


to give every ſoldier u duty an aureus. 
* f * « Arbuthnct on Coins, 


— 


6. The buſineſs of war; ſervice. 
The night came and ſevered them, all paris 
being tired with the duty of the day. Claren. 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gu 
With which their maſter, love, rewards their paits: 
For ſeven long years, on duty ev'ry day; 
Lo! their obedience, and their monarch 1 


7. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom; toll. 

SA the wines niake ibeir way W 

R 1 
duties and taxes, before they reach the p0 4 

Such ſhekels as they now — — _— ny 

| . . | t be 1 e 4 

ones in which duty was to . Pai, 


verence; xeſpectful; revercutual. | | 


1 


- 


1 


Kh | DWART, 


Think'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dread to ſpeak, | 


| a 2 
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DWE 
ow Ate, drk. =. f. [*yrong, Sar. dwerg, 


5 — below the common ſize of men. 
Fe Get you gone, you dwarf ! 
minimns, of hind*ring knot made. Sbal. 
were ſome kind of apes. Brown. 

„but now who 
jo bignehs to ſurpaG carth's giant ſors, 

ſmalleſt dwarfs, in narrow room 

— — Milton's Par. Loſi. 


i tural | 
1 Any animal or plant below its natur 


4 


| delicate plantation of trees, all well grown, 
2 — one dwarf Was knotty and 
led. and the reſt had it in deriſion. I Er. 
Sa off the ſtock in a ſmooth place; and for 
4e trees, graft them within ſour fingers of the 
ground. &. Mortimer, 
An attendant on a lady or knight in ro- 
| The champion ſtout, - 

Eſtſtoomes diſmounted from his courſer brave, 
And te the dwarf awhile his needleſs _—> 


4. It is uſed often by botanifts in compoſi- 
tion; 28, 4warf-elder, dwarf-honey-fuckle. 
1D Dwarr, dwi'rf. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To hinder from growing to the natural bulk; 
to leſſen; to make little. | 
s is reported that a good ſtrong canvas, ſpread 
over a tree grafted low, ſoon after it putteth forth, 
will and make ir ſpread. 
| Bacon's Nat Hiſt. 
The whole fex is in a manner dwarfed, and 
| firunk into a race of beauties, that ſeems almoſt 
mother ſpecies. Addiſon, 


3˙ 


DwARTISsM, dwi'rf- Ish. adj. [from dwarf.) | 


Below the natural bulk; low ; ſmall; 
little ; petty ; deſpicable. - 
Their dwwarf;ſo pages were, 
As cherubins, all gilt. Sha#eſp. Hen. VIII. 
And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe I am fo dwa;#þ'and fo low ? Shak. 
This unheard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dar war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 


Shakeſp. King. John. 


A thicket cloſe beſide the grove there ſtood, 
With briars and brambles choak'd, and tar 
wood, | ryden. 
We ſhould have loſt oaks and cedars, and the 


other tall and lofty ſons of the foreſt, and have | 


found nothing but dwarfs ſhrubs, and creeping 
_ moſs, and deſpicable muſhrooms. Bentley. 
DwazFISHLY, dwirf-I8h-1F. adv. [from 
 dwarf/h.) Like a dwarf. 


Dw4'zFiSHNEsSS, dwi'rf-ish-nis. .. . from 


dwarf/h.) Minuteneſs of ſtature; littleneſs. 

'Tisno wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown 

the dwwarfbugſe of its priſtine ſtature, and that the 

ual world is ſuch a microcoſm... 

T7 Glanwille's Scepſit. 

To Dwavie, dwil., . a. [tpehan, Sax. to 

wander; dwaelen, Dut.] To be delirious: 
a provincial word mentioned by Junius. 


ToDWELL, d we. w. n I 
V. u. preterite dwelt, or 
durlled. [dualla; ond Teutonick, is fay, 
ar duelia, Iſlandick, to ſtay, to ſtand 
* To inhabit; to live in a place; to reſide; 
to have an habitation. $2528 : 
I thy brother. that dece!7th by thee be waxen 
E and be ſold unto thee, thou ſhalt not compel 


N asa bond-ſervant; Lev. X. 39. 


tation be. Lev. xiii. 46. 


, ons, | Peacham. 
VWhyae you vez d, lady? Why do you frown ? 


I Aubell alone, without the camp ſhall 


in 1 was born, dwelt and had poſſei- | 


| 


| 


| 


4 


1 


| 
, 


: 


4 


Ihn Haywood and Sir Thomas More, in the |. 


f 


. 


DWE 
| Here due no frowns, no anger; from theſe gates 


' Sorrow flies far. Milton. 
2. To live in any form of habitation, 

Abraham ſojourned in the land of promiſe as 

in a ſtrange country, dwelling in tabernacles. 
Heb. i. 9. 
3. To be in any ſtate or condition. | 
"Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtroy, 
Than by deſtruction dive in doubtful joy. Shak. 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention; to hang 
upon with care or fondneſs. 

He in great paſſion all this while did dwell ; 
More buſying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell. Spenſ. 

| TH attentive queen 
Dwelt on his accents. Smith's Phed. and Hippol. 

Such was that face, on which I dzvelt with joy, 

Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. 
. Pope. 
5. To continue long ſpeaking. 
| He preach'd the joys of heav'n, and pains of hell, 
And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dell. 
Dryden's Good Parſon. 
We have d:velt pretty long on the conſiderations 
| of ſpace and duration. Locke. 
Thoſe who defend our negociators, dwell upon 
Swift. 


To inhabit. Not 


their zeal and patience, 
To DwELL, dwel'. v. a. 
| uſed. . 
| I faw and heard; for we ſometimes 

Who dell this wild, conſtrain'd by want, come 

forth 

To town or village nigh. Milton's Par. Regaine?. 

Dwe'LLER, dwel-lur, 2. h. [from dwell.) 


The houſes being kept up, did of neceſſity en - 
force a debeller; and the proportion of land for 
occupation being kept up, did of neceſſity en- 
force that dzweller not to be beggar or cottager, 
but a man of ſome ſubſtance. Bacon's Hen. VII. 

Their cries ſoon waken all the dwellers near; 
Now murmuring noiſes riſe in every ſtreet. Dryd. 

DwE'LLIixNG, dwel-ling. 2. /. [from dauell.] 
1. Habitation ; place of refidence ; abode. 
His dzvelling is low in a valley green, 


| 


deſolation for ever. Fer. xlix. 33. 
If he have ſeveral dwellings, let him ſort them 


ſo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find 


in the other. | Bacon. | 
God will deign 
To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men, 
| - Delighted, | Milton's Par. Left. 
| All dwellings elſe 


Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp | 


Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover d fea, 
Sea without ſhore ! Milion's Par. Loft. 
The living few, and frequent funerals, then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken place; | 
And now thoſe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy ſearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 
Dryden. 
The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, * . 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky. 
| Dryden*s Ovid. 
2. State of life; mode of living. 
My dwelling ſhall be with the beaſts of the 
field. Daniel. 
DwEe'LLINGHOUSE, dwel-ling-hous. 2. / 
[from dwwel/ and bonſe.] The houſe at 
which one lives. 
A. perſon ought always to be cited at the place 
of his devellingbouſe, which he has in reſpect of 
his habitation and uſual refidence; and not at 


the houſe which he has in reſpe& of his eſtate, or | 


the place of his birth. Ayliffe*s Parergon. 


Dwz'LLINGPLACE, dwel-ling-pli's. 1. /. 
[dwell and place.] The place of reſidence. 
People do often change their dwelling places, 
and ſome muſt die, whilſt other ſome do grow up 


* 


Under the foot of Rauran moſly hore. Fairy ©. |. 
Hazor ſhall be a dwelling for dragons, and a | 


DYS 


ToDwrxDLe, dwind I. v. n. [Þpman, Sax.) 
x. To ſhrink ; to loſe bulk; to grow little. 
Thy dwindled legs ſcem crawling to the grave. 


Proper names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 
dwindle to monoſyllables; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn, by the addition 
of a new ſyllable. Addiſon, 

Our drooping daysare dwindled down to nought, 
Their period finiſt'd ere tis well begun. Thomſen. 
2 To degenerate; to ſink. 

Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff. 
' Norrie. 
If there have been ſuch a gradual diminution of 
the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
dwintled from nobler animals to puny mice and 
inſets, why was there not the like decay in the 
production of vegetables? Bentley. 
He found the expected council was dwindlin 
into a conventicle, a packed aſſembly of Italian bi- 
ſhops, not a free convention of fathers Atterbury. 
Religious ſocicties, though begun with excellent 
intentions, are ſaid to have dwiadled into ſactious 
clubs, Swift. 
3. To wear away; to loſe health; to grow 
feeble. 
Weary ſev*nnights nine times nine, | 
Shall he duindle, peak, and pine. 
Shakeſp. Macheth. 
We ſee, that ſome ſmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 
thigh thereby loſes its ſtrength and nouriſhment, 
and d&windles away. Lacke. 
Phyſicians, with their milky cheer, 
Thelove-fick maid and dwindlingbeau repair, Gay, 


der off. 
Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundred horſe left; the reſt were 
' dwindled away. Clarendon, 
Dye, dy. See DiE. 
DY'ixG, dy -ing. The participle of die. 
I. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging ; giving a new colour, 


An inhabitant ; one that hves in any place. * To fall away; to be diminiſhed ; to moul- 


{| Dy/xnasTY, dy'-nas-ty. u. /. [Iwageia,] Go- 


vernment ; ſovereignty. 

Some account him fabulous, becauſe he carries 
up the Egyptian dynaſties before the flood, yea, and 
long before the creation. Hale: Origin of Mankind. 

Greece was divided into ſeveral dynaſties, which 
our author has enumerated under their reſpective 
princes, Pope, 

Dy/sCRA8Y, dis'-kra-sF. n. ſ. [Wworgacia.) An 
unequal mixture of elements in the blood 
or nervous juice; a diſtemperature, when 
ſome humour or quality abounds in the 
body. Di8. 

In this pituitous dyſcraſy of blood, we muſt 

vomit off the pituita, and purge upon intermif-- 
ſions. Floyer on the Humours, 


1 Dyst/nTEry, dis'-s6n-ter-F. n./. [dy/enterie,, 


Fr. from docerrepia.] A looſeneſs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by ſtool, and are 
alſo ſometimes attended with blood. Did. 
From an unuſual inconſtancy of the weather, 
and perpetual changes of the wind from eaſt to 
welt, proceed epidemical dyſcnteries, Arb. on Air. 
Drysez'psy, dis'-pEp-sy. n. /. duc La. I A 
difficulty of digeſtion, or bad fermentation 
in the ſtomach or guts. Dic. 
Dy'sr#oxY, dis'-f6-nf, 1. .. Dur. A 
difficulty in ſpeaking, occaſioned by an 
ill diſpoſition of the organs. Dick. 
DysPpxo'EA, disp-n&-A. 2. . [orwae.] A 
difficulty of breathing; ſtraitneſs of breath. 
DY'SURY,- dis“ -u- ry. n. J. | Suougia,] A dif- 


| ficulty in making urine. 


I1 dothend in a dyſentery, peins of the hæmor- 
 Thoids, inflammations of any of the lower parts, 
diabetes, a continual piſſing, or a het Arx, dif- 


| into ſtrength... | 


PRES 


ficulty of making water. | Harvey. 
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HAS two ſounds ; long, as ſcëne, and 
% ſhort, as men, E is the moſt frequent 
. vowel in the Engliſh language; for it 
not only is uſed like the reſt in the begin- 
ning or end of words, but has the peculiar 
quality of lengthening the foregoing vowel, 
as, can, cane ; min, mane ; gdp, gape ; glad, 
- glade; bred, brede; chin, chine 5; wip, auipe; 
-. thin, thine; nod, node; tun, tine; plum, 
. plime. Yet it ſometimes occurs final, where 
yet the foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; 
as gone, knowledge, edge, give. Anciently 
" almoſt every word ended with e, as for can, 
 canne ; for year, yeare; for great, greate; 
for need, neede ; for flock, flocke, It is pro- 
bable that this e final bad at firſt a ſoft 
ſound, like the female e of the French; 
and that afterwards it was in poetry either 
mute or vocal, as the verſe required, till 
at laſt it became univerſally filent. 


Ea has the ſound of e long: the e is com- 
monly lengthened rather by the immediate 
addition of a than by the appoſition of e to 
the end of the word; as men, mean; ſel, 
- ſeal ; met, meat; net, neat. — | 
EACH, E'tsh. pron. [elc, Sax. elch, Dut. ilk, 
Scottiſh.}] ] 
1. Either of two. 
Though your orbs of diff*rent greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpos d; 
His to incloſe, and your's to be inclos'd. Dryden. | 
2. Every one of any number. This ſenſe is 
rare, except in poetry. | 
Th' invention all admir'd, and each how he 
To be th' inventer miſs'd. Milton. 
Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and each | 
Fit well his helm. . Milton. 
By hunger, that each other creature tames, 
Thou art not to be harm d, therefore not mov'd; 
Thy temperance invincible beſides. | 
| Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Wiſe Plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 
That ſuccour each to other might afford. Denham, 


To Eacx the correſpondent word is ate, 
whether it be uſed of two, or of a greater 
number. 4 | 

Tis ſaid they eat each other. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
Let each eſteem other better than themſelves. 
| : Phil. ii. 3. 
Lovelieſt of women! heaven is in thy ſoul; 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright ning each other / Thou art all divine. 
Adaliſon's Cato. 


ts. 


9 


Fan, ed., [ed. 4.) in the compound, and 


eadig in the ſimple names, denotes happi- 
neſs or bleſſedneſs. Thus Eadw§ard is a 
happy preſerver; Eadulph, happy aſſiſt- 
ance; Fadgar, happy power; Eadavin, | 
happy conqueror; which Macarius Eupole- 
mus, Fauſla, Fortunatus, Felicianus, &c. do 

in ſome meaſure reſemble. Ead may alſo 

in ſome caſes be derived from the Saxon 
___ cath, which ſignifies caſy, gentle, mild. 
Gib. Camden. 


EA GER, v-gtir. adj, [eaxon, Sax. aigre, Fr.] 


. 4+» Struck with defire; ardently wiſhing ; 
keenly: defirous ;' vehement in defire ; hotly. 


* 


4. Quick; buſy; eaſily put in action. 
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The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. 


| Eager to read the reſt, Achates came. 
| Dryden Aneid. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 
' And, eager, for the journey, ſoon epar d; 
He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey, 


Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs 
Smother'd her words. Addiſon's Ovid. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with /, ſometimes 
with for, ſometimes with on or after before 
the thing ſought. 

3. Hot of diſpoſition; vehement; ardent ; 
impetuous. 

Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay that 
which is too eager. Hooker. 

Nor do the eager clamours of diſputants yield 
more relief to eclipſed truth, than did the ſound- 
ing braſs of old to the labouring moon. 

| Glanville s Scep/is. 

Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without know- 
ledge. / Spratt. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. Dryd. 

Aman, charged with a crime of which he thinks 
himſelf innocent, is apt to be too eager in his own 
defence. ; Dryden. 


His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, were he prompt 
And eaper on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd, Adaiſ. Cato. 
5. Sharp; ſower; acid. 
With a ſudden vigour it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 


6. Keen; ſevere; biting. 
The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Alt is a nipping and an eager air. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
The fleſh ſhrinketh, but the bone reſiſteth, 
whereby the cold becometh more eager. 
Aa Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
7. Brittle ; inflexible ; not ductile, A cant 
word of artificers. | | 
Gold will be ſometimes ſo eager, as artiſts call 
it, that it will as little endure the hammer as glaſs 
itſelf. 0 Locle. 
EAG ERL Y, &-gür- lx. adv. [from eager.] 
I. With great ardour of defire 5 with impe- 
tuoſity of Inclination, 
To the holy war how faſt and eagerly did men 
go, when the. prieſt perſuaded them that who- 
_ ſoever died in that expedition was a martyr? South. 
- How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 
2+ Ardently ; hotly. ' 
Brutus gave the word too early, Fo 
Who having ſome advantage on Octavins, 
Took it too eagerly; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Anthony were all inclos'd. -Shateſp. 
3. Keenly ; ſharply. 


that it ſeemed the depth of winter had of a ſudden 

been come in. Kinlles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
EA“ GERN ESS, &'-gur-nls. 2. /. [from eager.] 
1. Keenneſs of deſire; ardour of inclination. 
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h Some faulcon ſtoop'd at what her eye deſign d, 


* * 
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Dryden Ovid. 1 


To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryden. | 


The thin and wholeſome blood. Sale. Hamlet. 


of action eager, and intent of thought, 1 


© — 


— 
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hindrance to it. 


That dear embrace, and to return it too, 


Impetuoſity; vehemence ; violence. 
continues, and proſtrate and dead when it devarrs, 


As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſts, 
EAGLE, & gl. u. J. [aigle, Fr, aquila, La. 


1. A bird of prey, which, as it is reported, 


Did for the ſeed of future actions wait. Stepney. 


Abundance of rain froze ſo eagerly as it fell, 


She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtrain Shi. 
Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled from the fiſt, 


| 


| 
| 
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2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 
EA'GLE-EYED, &gl-id. adj. [from eagle an 


inwardly eagle=eyed, and verſed in the humours of 


( q 
| 


EA'GLESTONE, E'zl-8t6n. u. A ſtove ſaid 


the name, The aualogy between a ſtone, 1 
containing another within it, or, as the faucu 


And, with her cageraeſs, the quarry miſs d. Dryden. | 


E AG 


The eagerne/s and ſtrong bent of the 1; 
m 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is 3 


Lect. 
ith FR 


Detraction and obloquy are received u 
much eagerneſs as wit and humour. 


Aidiſon's Free 
Juba lives to catch et., 


With mutual warmth and cagerngſi of love. 
; F A ddifon' C 

His continued application to publick z 7 

verts him from thoſe pleaſures, which arc purſy-4 


with eagerneſs by princes who have n | 
lick ſo _ 6 x any 3 1 
The things of this world, with Whatever 
neſs thiey engage our purſuit, leave us ill en... 
and unſatisfied with their fruition, ., 
It finds them in the eagerneſs and height of their 
devotion; they are ſpeechleſs for the time that! 


. Drylza, 
I'll kill thee with ſuch eagerneſs of haſte, 


Dry, 
ealler, Erie.] 


renews its age when it grows old. | i; 
alſo ſaid not to drink at all, like other 
birds with 'ſharp claws. It is given ou, 
that when an eagle ſees its young ſo wel 
grown as to venture upon flying, it hover: 
over their neſt, and excites them to imitate 
it, and take their flight; and when it ſccs 
them weary, or fearful, it takes them upon 
its back. Eagles are ſaid to be extremely 
ſharp-lighted, and, when they take flight, 
ſpring perpendicularly upward, with ther - 
eyes ſteadily fixed upon the ſun. Calnet. 

Draw forth the monſters of th* abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th' aerial eagle to the ground. Pope. 


Arts {till followed where Rome's eagles flew. 
Pope. 


eyed.) Sharp-fighted as an eagle. 


As he was quick and perſpicacious, ſo was he 


his ſubjects. Hew:!. 
Everyone is eagle eyed to ſee 

Another's faults and his deformity. Dry. 

EA'GLESPEED, @gl-8ptd. u. /. eagle and /pecd.,) 


Swiftneſs like that of an eagle. 
Abrupt, with eagleſpecd ſhe cut the iy, 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye. Pepe. 


to be found at the entrance of the holes in 
which the eagles make their neſts, aud 
affirmed to have a particular virtuc 10 de- 
fending the eagle's neft from thunder. 
8 ; . 7 mel. 
The eagleflone contains, in a cavity within it, 
a ſmall looſe ſtone, which rattles when it 15 ſhaken; 
and every foſſil, with a nucleus in it, has obtainc 


and 2 


writers expreſs it, pregnant with another, 


woman big with child, led people to imagiue 1 
it muſt have great virtues and effects in . 
ing or retarding delivery; ſo that, if ticd pr. 


— 


E AR 


with child, it prevents abortion; 
it promotes delivery. On ſuch 
idle and imaginary virtues . credit 
which thi Ml poſſeſſed for many ages. 

nm Ly ” Materia Medica, 
the holes of à hawk's bell it will 
but a flat noiſe or rattle ; and ſo 
or cag/eflone, which hath a little 
| Bacon. 
young 


er of a woman 
al if to the leg. 


if you ftop 
make 00 T1785. 
I 
wi It. | 
. &.gllt. nes J. [from eagle. A 


n, treaſon of his ſons did the king expreſs in 
an emblem, wherein was an eagle with threecaglets 
tyring on her breaſt, and the fourth pecking at one 


her | * . 
Ebern, Für. n. /. [zger, in Runick, is the 
run; eggia, in Iſlandick, is to agitate, to 
incite.] A tide ſwelling above another tide, 
obſervable in the river Severn. 
For as an cagre Tides in triumph o'er the tide, 

The tyrant paſſions, hope and fear, | 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flaſh'd upon the ſoul with equal force. Dryd. 
ELDER MAN, Fal-dur-man. 7. /. [6alvenman, 
Sax] The name of a Saxon magiſtrate ; 

alderman, | 
Eaux, &m'. n./. [eam, Sax. com, Dut.] Uncle: 

a word ſtill uſed in the wilder parts of Staf- 

fordſhire. > 

Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly, fly ; behold thy dame 
Forcſhows the treaſon of thy wretched eame / 
| |; | Fairfax. 
EAR, Er. n. ſ. [eane, Sax. oor, Dut.] 
1. The whole organ of audition or hearing. 
What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd ? Shakoſp. Much Ado. 


His ear: are open unto their cry. Pf. XXXIV. 1 5. | 


Valſalva diſcovered ſome paſſages into the re- 
gion of the car drum; of mighty uſe, among 
others, to make diſcharges of bruiſes. 

: Derham's Phyſico- Theology. 
2. That part of the ear that ſtands promi- 
nent. 

Von have heard of the news abroad: I mean, 
the whiſper'd ones; for they are yet but car kiſſing 
arguments, Shakeſp. 

. His maſter ſhall bore his ear through with an 

aul. 2 Exod. 

3. Power of judging-of harmony; the ſenſe 

of hearing. 

_  Shehasa delicate ear, and her voice is muſick. 

; | Richardſon. 

4. The head; or the perſon : in familiar lan- 

guage. 

Their warlike force was ſore weakened, the city 

. beaten down about their cars, and moſt of them 
_ wounded. a Knoles. 

Better paſs over an affront from one ſcoundrel, 
than draw the whole herd about a man's cars. 


L' Eftrange. | 


Be not alarmed, as if all religi 
1 religion was falling 
3. The higheſt part of a man; 
A cavalier was 
4 fine lady. 
6. The privilege of being readily and kind 
heard ; favour. 1 ba 4 


Ariſtippus was earneſt ſuitor to Dionyſius for 

ſome grant, who would give no ear to his ſuit; 

Anker his fect, and 
it. b 


the top. 


5 Bacon r Apophthegms. 
They being told there was ſmall —— * 2 
Mere willing at the firſt to give an ear 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben Fonſon. 
if on a pillory, or near a throne, 
gan his prince's ear, or loſe his own. Pope 


7. Dilpokition to like or diſlike what is heard . 1 


-. Judgment; opinion; taſte. 
3 laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in fewer words, ac- 


a SY ben to the ſtyle and ear of thoſe times. Denbam. 
25 prominences from a larger body, 


& for the ſake of holdin 
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g it. 


Davies. 


Burnet's Theory. 


up to the ears in love with a 
| ZL'Efrange. 


then Dionyſius grant- 


my 
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EAR 


There are ſome veſſels, which, if you offer to 
lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ſtir them: 
but are ſoon removed, if you take them by the ears. 

Teylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

A quilted night-cap with one ear. 


Congr. Way of the World. 


A pot without an ear. Swift. 

9. The ſpike of corn; that part which con- 
tains the ſeeds. 

He delivereth to each of them a jewel, made in 

the figure of an car of wheat, which they ever after 


wear. Bacon. 
The leaves on trees not more, 


Nor bearded car: in fields, nor ſands upon the ſhore. 
| Dryden. 


very large ears, full of large corn. 


10. To be by the Ears. 
To fall together by the Ears, to ſcuffle; 
To go together by the Ears.) to quarrel, 
Un Dutch corlogen.] A familiar phraſe. 
Poor naked men belaboured one another with 


ſhagged ſticks, or dully ell togetber by the cars at 
fiſty-cuffs. 


Fools go together by the ears, to have knaves run 


To fight; 


away with the ſtakes. L' Eftrange. 
All Afia now was by the ears, 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 


Ii. To ſet by the Ears. To make ſtrife; to 
quarrel : in low language. | 
A mean raſcal ſets others together by the ears 
without fighting himſelf. L' Eftrange. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, till 

ſhe had ſet the neiglibourhood together by the ears. 
Arbuthnot. 

It is uſual to ſet theſe poor animals by the ears. 


Addiſon. |} 


EA'RLESS, @r-lls. adj. (from car.] Without 
any ears. 
Earleſa on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, 


' 


And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. 


Pope. 
EA'RRING, Cr-ring. n. ſ. [ear and ring.) Jewels 
ſet in a ring and worn at the ears; orna- 
ment of a woman's ear. 
With gold and ſilver they increaſe his ſtore, 
And gave the precious earrings which they wore. 


| Sanys. 
A lady beſtowed earrings upon a favourite lam- 
prey. Arbuthnot. 


EA'xSHOT, @r-shGt'. u. /. Reach of the ear; 
ſpace within which words may be heard. 
Gomez, ſtand you out of ht. -I have ſome- 
thing to ſay to your wife in private. 4 
Dryden's Spaniſb Friar. 
Ea'rwax, &r-wiks. u. ſ. [ear and wvax.] The 
cerumen or exudation which ſmears the 
inſide of the ear. | 
The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there was 
ſome danger that inſects might creep in thereat; 
therefore hath nature loricated or ꝓlaiſtered over 
the ſides of the hole with ear wax, to entangle in- 
ſects. Ray on the Creation. 
Ea'rW1G, Er-wig. u. /. [eape and pra, a 
grub, Sax. ]] 
1. A ſheath-winged inſect, imagined to creep 
into the ear. 
Himſelf he on an earzwig ſet ; 
Vet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet. Drayton's Nymphbid. 
- » Earwigs and {nails ſeldom infe& timber. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry: 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, | 
Or throw cold water. in her face, 
Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, 
Or found an eervig in a plum. - Swift. 
2. By way of reproach, a whiſperer ; a pry- 
ing informer. | 


* 


. 


BaAwITxESss, &'r-wit-nls; n. ſ. Irur and wit- | 


- #4/5;] One who atteſts, or can 
thing as heard by himſelf. 


atteſt any 


, 
N 
q 
: 
| 


From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with | 
Mortimer Huſbandry, 


Moe. 


— 
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All preſent were made earwitneſſes, even of each 
particular branch of a common ind;anient. Hooker. 
The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or car- 
witneſſes, are built upon this principle. 
Watts Laggch. 
To EAR, C'r. v. a. [aro, Lat.] To plow; to 
till. Obſolete. - | 
He that ears my land ſpares my team, and gives 
me leave to enjoy the crop. 
Shakeſp. A', well that ends cell. 
Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates, 
Make the ſea ſerve them, which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
A rough valley, which is neither eared nor ſown. 
— Deuter. 
Five years, in the which there ſhall neither be 
earing nor harveſt, Gen. Xlv. 6. 
The field of love, with plough of virtue ear d. 
: Fairfax. 
To EAR, Er, v. n. [from ear. ] To ſhoot into 
ears. | 
EA'RED, E'rd. adj. [from ear.] 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
The covert of the thrice ear d field | 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield. Pope's Odvp. 


EARL, erl. u. ſ. [eonl, Sax. coryl, Erſe.] A 
title of nobility, anciently the higheſt of 
this nation, now the third. 

Thanes and kinſmen, | 
Henceforth be earls, the firſt that ever Scotland 
For ſuch an honour nam d.“ Shakeſp. Macketh. 

EARL-MARSHAL, erl-ma'r-shal. 2. /. [earl and 
marſhal.) He that has chief care of military 
ſolemnities. | 

The marching troops through Athens take their 
way; | 
The great carl. manſbal orders their array, Dryden. 
| Ea'xLDOM, Erl'-dam. 2. /. [from earl.] The 
| ſeigniory of an earl; the title and dignity 
of an earl, 

| The duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the earl of Ulſter, and by her having all the 

' earldom of Uliter, carefully went about redreſſi 
evils, Spenſer's Treland. 

When I am king, claim thou of me 
The earldom of Hereford, Shakeſp. Richard III. 

EA'RLINESS, &r-ly-nls. u. /. [from early.)] 
Quickneſs of any action with reſpe& to 
ſomething elſe ; as, earline/s in the marn- 
ing, the act of riſing ſoon with reſpect to 
the ſun; earlineſs of growth, the act of 
growing up ſoon. in compariſon with other 
things of the ſame kind. 

Ihe next morning we, having ſtriven with the 
ſun's earl inqſe, were beyond the proſpect of the 
higheſt turrets. Sidney. 
The goodneſs of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodneſs anſwer the carliagſ of coming up. Bacon. 

EA'RLY, er -V. adj." [zfi, Sax. before.] Soon 
with reſpect to ſomething elſe : as, in the 
morning, with reſpect to the ſun; in time, 
with reſpect to creation; in the ſeaſon, in 
compariſon with other products. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock, 73 
Mecteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me. Sbalgp. 

It is a curioſity to have ſeveral fruits upon one 
tree; and the more when ſome of them comeearly, 
and ſome come late. Bacor's Nut. H. 

God made all the world, that he miglit he wor- 
ſhipped in ſome parts of the world; andtherefore, 
in the firſt and moſt early times of the church, what 

care did he manifeſt to have ſuch places erected to 
his honour ? 1. „ eee South, 

The nymphs, forſaking &v'ry cave and ſpring, 


| 


| 


N 


ö 


ö 


| 


| 


. 


— 


Theireariyfruit and milk- White turtles bring. Pc e. 
Sickneſs is early old age: it teaches us diſſiden e 
in our earthly ft 


re. ü 6 

Oh ſoul of honour! 
Hippolitus. 
Eax “Lx, 


ate, and inſpires us with thoughts 

of a ee, nee. 
Oh early 
4 G 


i 


heroe! San, Phadra and 


— — — — — 


* . a * 5 | | 
FE, Er-ly. adv. [from the adjective.] 


2. Intent; fixed; eager. 


Ik bey whom earneſt lets do often hinder from | 
1. Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event, not a jeſt ; 
Who earneſt found what they accounted play, {| 


2 Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg d in jeſt. Shak. 


E A R 


Soon; betimes. 
Early before the morn, with OA - 
The windows of bright heav*n opened | 
; | Spenſer. 
None in more languages can ſhow 
Thoſe arts, which you ſo carly know. Waller. 
The princeſs makes her iſſue like herſelf, by 
| inſtilling early into their minds religion, virtue, 
and honour. Addiſon. 
To EARN, Ern“. v. a. [eapman, Sax.) | 
1- To gain as the reward or wages of labour, 
or any performance. 
Thoſe that have joined with their honour 


t perils, are leſs ſubject to envy ; for men 
TRE hae they corn their honours hardly. 


Bacon's Jays. 
Winning cheap the high repute, 
Which he through hazard huge muſt earn. Milt. 
I to the evil turn” | 
My obvious breaſt; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and cars reſt from labour * Mt 


— 


Men may diſcern 
From what conſummate virtue I have choſe 
This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 
To earn ſalvation for the ſons of men. Milton. 
\ Since they all beg, it were better for the ſtate 
to keep them, even although they earned nothing, 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


This is the great expence of the poor, that | 


takes up almoſt all their earnings. Lor le. 
The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while 
the author hardly earned his bread by repeating 
them. Pope on Homer. 
After toiling twenty days, 
To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, | 
Thy labour's grown the critick's prey. Swift. 
2. To obtain, as a conſequence of action. 
t I can't ſay whore; 
It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the word: 
To do the act, that might th' addition earn, 
Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
1 Shakeſp. 
-EA'RNEST, &Er'-nlst. adj. Leonnerr, Sax.] 
1, Ardent in any affection; warm; zealous ; 
importunate. 
e which prayeth in due ſort, is thereby made 
the more attentive to hear; and he which hear- 
eth, the more earneſt to pray for the time which 
we beſtow, as in the one as the other. | 
| Hooker.. 


| 


On _ oges ſtrange 
Their carneft eyes they fix d; imagining, 

For one — tree, a multitude - | 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe er ſhame.. 
Milton. 
They are never more earneſt to diſturb us, than 
when they ſee us moſt carneft in this duty. Duppa. 
3. Serious; important. Some ſay in earne/t, 
not in e. 


being pattakers of the whole, have yet this the 


k length of divine ſer vice, opportunity ſor acceſs | 


. unto ſome reaſonable thereof. Hooker. 
Ex'xNesT, Er-nist. n./- [from the adjective. ] 


reality, not a feigned appearance. 
Take heed that this jeſt do not one day turn to 


arne. 4 Si . 
I told you Klaius was the hapleſs wight, * 


| Sidney. 
Therewith ſhaglaugh'd, and did her carne 
end in jeff. Fairy Queen. 


That high All-ſcer, which 1 dallied with, | 


Nor can I think that God, Creator wiſe ! 
Though threat ning, will in earagft ſo deſtroy 


EAR 

But the main buſineſs and earneff of the world 
is money, dominion and power. L' Eftrange. 
| We fhall die in earzef, and it will not become 
us to live in jeſt. Government of the Tongue. 

Sempronious, ydu have acted like yourſelf ; 
One would have thought you had been half in 
earneſt, Adaiſon. 


handſel; firſt fruits; token of ſomething 
of the ſame kind in futurity. 


| The apoſtles term it the handſel or earneſt of 
that which is to come. Hooker. 


Which leader ſhall the doubtful vict'ry bleſs, 
And give an carne of the war's ſucceſs. Waller. 
. It may be looked upon as a pledge and earnft 


of quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were 
earneſt; and pledges of greater. Atterbury. 


3- The money which is given in token that 
a bargain is ratified. 
You have conſpir'd againſt our perſon, 
Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his 
coffers ; 
Receiv'd the golden earneſt of our death. SH p. 
Pay back the earnef penny received from Satan, 
and fling away his ſin. Decay of Piety. 
EA'&NESTLY, &r'-nlst-1y. adv. [from earne/t.) 
+, Warmly ; affectionately; zealouſly ; im- 
portunately ; intenſely. 
When earnefily they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun. to fail. 
Milton. 
Shame is a baniſhment of him ſrom the good 
opinion of the world, which every man moſt 
earneſtly deſires. South. 
Earnefily invoke the goodneſs and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smalridge. 
2. Eagerly ; defirouſly. . 
Why ſa earneſtly ſeek you to put up that letter. 


Shakeſp. 
My ſoul, more earnefily releas'd, 
Will outſtrip her's; as bullets flown before, 
A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being 
more, | Donne. 


earneſt.] ; | 
I. Eagerneſs; warmth ; vehemence ; impe- 
tuoſity. 
Often with a ſolemn earnefineſs, 
More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to ſteal it. Shakegp. Othells, 
Audacity and confidence doth in buſineſs ſo 


great effects, as a man may doubt, that beſides | 
| 


the very daring and earnefineſs, and perfiſting and 


and ſtooping of other mens ſpirits to ſuch perſons. 
Bacen's Nat. Hiftory. 
Marcus is overwarm; his fond complaints 
Have ſo much * and paſſion in them, 
I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 
And tremble at his vehemence of temper. 
N * Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Solemnity ; zeal ; ſeriouſneſs. _ | 
There never was a charge maintained with 
ſuch a ſhew of gravity and earneſineſs, which had 
a-ſlighter foundation to ſupport it. Atterbury. 
3. Solitude; care; intenſeneſs. 
With overſtraining, and earnefineſs of finiſhing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm 
than good. p Dryden. 
EanrSH, Ersb/. n. . [from ear to plow.] A 
plowed field. Not now in uſe. 
Fires oft are good on barren carſbes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ſtubble blade. 


| May Virg.. 
EARTH, érth'. . / [eonr, Sax.] 
1. The element diftin& from air, fire, or wa- 
ter; ſoil; terrene matter. | 
Ide ſmiling god is ſeen; while water, earth, 
And airatteſt his bounty. Thomſen, 
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2. The terraqueous globe; the world, 


* 


2. [Ernitz penge, Dan. arres, Fr.] Pledge ; 


EA'SNESTNESS, @r-nlst-nis. n. /. [from |. 


importunity, there ſhould be ſome ſecret binding, 


E AR 


| | Nought ſo vile that on the 1 
But to the carth ſome f. 


| doth live 
al good doth give. 


This ſolid globe we live upon l 245. 
earth ; which word, taken in a __ 7 the 
ſigniſies ſuch parts of this globe as are ſenſe, 
e N to 1 air, to give rooting — 
nouriihment to {o th; 
. 

3. Different modification of t 
In this ſenſe it. has a plural... 

The ſtve genera of earths are, 1. 
3. Marls. 4. Ochres. 5. Tripe 

Hill, Ma K * 

Earths are opake, inſipid, and, when Fixer, 
able, or.confilting of parts eaſy to ſeparate p 
ſoluble in water; not diſpoſed to burn, am, 
take fire, F Wedwart 

4. This world oppoſed. to other ſcenes of 
exiſtence. - | | 

What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th” inhabitants o' th' 42775 
And yet are on't ? Shakeſp. Mube 

They can judge as fitly of his worth * 

| As I can of thoſe myiteries which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know, Shakeſp. Corizlan,. 

5. The inhabitants of the earth. 

The whole earth was of one language, Cen. l. i. 

6. Country; diſtinct' region. 

In ten ſet battles have we driven back 
Theſe heathen Saxons, and regain'd our earth, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide, Dry, 

7. The act of turning up the ground intillage; 
[from ear to plow.] 

Such land as ye break up for barley to ſow, 
Two earth:, at the leaſt, ere ye ſow it beſtow. 
Tuſe, 
To EARTH, Erth', v. a. [from the noun.) . 

1. To hide in earth. 

a The fox 1s earthed; but i ſhall ſend my tuo 
tarriers in after him. Dryden: Spanifo Fryer, 

2. To cover with earth. 

| Earth up with freſü mould the roots of thoſe 
auricula's' which the froit may have uncovered. 

. Evelyn: Calendar, 

To EarTH, Ertfi'; v. n. To retire under 

ground. 

[. Hence foxes earth d, and wolves abhorr'd the day, 
And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. 

Tictel. 

EAR TH BOARD, èrth-böôrd. u. /. [earth and 

board.] The board of the plow that ſhakes 

off the earth. | 

The plow reckoned the moſt proper for {if 
black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a ſquare cartbbeard, ſo as to 
turn up a great furrow. Mortimer. 


Lorle, 
matter. 
Boles. 2. Clays 


2 


|] Ea/xTHBORN,Grth'-birn. adj. [earthandborn,]. 


1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. | 
| The wounds I make but ſow new enemies; 
Which from their blood, like eartbborn brethren 
riſe. | Din der. 

The God for ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the eartbb.rn race and meaſures right 
To heav'n's great habitants! Prior, 
2. Meanly born. ; 
Eartl horn Lycon ſhall afcend the throne. Smits. 
EAR TBO UN, Erth/-bound. 44%. (earth and 
bound.) Faſtened by the preſſure of the 
earth. ' : 

Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 


] . 


As a ruſtick was digging the ground by Padua» 
be found an urn, or earthen pot, in which 
was another urn, and in this leſſer a lamp clearly 
burning. : | Wilkins. 
" 


Unfix his earthbound root? Sbalgſp. Mach. 
EA'&THEN, Erth/n. adj. [from earth. Made 
of earth; made of clay. 

: About his ſhelves, 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty feeds p 
Were thinly ſcatter'd: Shake p. 


* 
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oft brittle wat age was uſed 
=p 11 who, 3 >, would 
ſometimes i boats of ca ware. 
en 2 Arbuthnot on Coins. 
rartax;, Orth'-Aiks. 2. /. (carts and 
ow kind of fibrous foſſil. ; 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort 7 
_ parget; the finer, earthflax, or — 
Ea'aTHINESS, Erth'-J-nls. . /. The quality 
of containing earth; groſſneſs. 


1441186, erth-- Ing. 3. / (from earth. ] An 
E babitant of the earth; mortal; a poor 


1 creature. 
3 sf, the footſtool of God, that ſtage 
for a ſmall time, ſeemeth magni- 


| & _ - Drummond. 


rut v, Ertti'-lf. adj. [from earth.] 
2 Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid. 
| But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Shateſp. Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee 


never, 
Had ripen'd thy juſt ſoul to dwell with God, 
Meckly thou didſt reſign this earthly load 
Of death, call d life. | | Milton, 
e. Belonging only to our preſent ſtate ; not 
ſpiritual. | ; 

Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we 
all have as well of ghoſtly as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind eaſily known. Hooker, 

You have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

It muſt be our ſolemn buſineſs and endeavour, 
at fit ſeaſons, to turn the ſtream of our thoughts 
from earthly towards divine objects. Atterbury. 

= 


. Corporeal ; not mental. | 
3 him given had, 


- 


Great that old man to 
For God he often ſaw, from heaven hight, 
All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. 


I Spenſer, 
Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 
An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pope. 


4+ Any thing in the world; a female hyper- 
bol 


Eo 
Oh! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall-pox, or chas'd old-age away, 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares pro- 
| duce? | | | 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? Pope. 


E4'nTHNUT, Erth'-nat. 2. /. Tearth and nut.) 
A pig-nut ; a root in ſhape and ſize like a 
Nut. | 13406 us a | 

| Where there are earth»uts in ſeveral patches, 
though the roots lie deep in the ground, and the 
ſtalks be dead, the ſwine will by their ſcent root 
only where they grow. WJ Ray 

Ea'nTHQUAKE, Erth'-qwik. u. ſ. [earth and 
quake.) Tremor or convulfion of the earth. 

This ſubterranean heat or fire being in any part 
of the earth ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or ob- 
ſtruction in the paſſages through which it» uſed 

do afcend, and being preternaturally aſſembled in 


greater quantity into one place, cauſes a great rare- 


: faction and intumeſcence of the water of the abyſs, 


putting it into very great commotions; and mak 


ing che like effort upon the earth, expanded upon 
he face of the abyſs, occaſions that agitation and 
 enculſion-which we call an earthquake, 
Woodwart's Natural Hiſtory. 
4 Theſe tumults were like an earthquake, —.— 
me very foundations of all, than which nothing in 
the world hath more of horrour, - E Charlgs. 

Was it his youth, his valour, or ſucceſs, _ 

_ Theſe might perhaps be found in other men: 
- *Twas that reſpect, that awful homage paid me; 
Tbat fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a filent cartbguate ſhook his foul. Dry. 

* 7 A 3. A 4 : | 


Fl 


| 2. Freedom from pain; a neutral ſtate be- 
| | f ; 8 . ad 
That which we'eall 690 is only an indolebey, 2. Without pain; without Glturdance ; in 
 L'Eftrange. | _ 
| Is ic a ſmall crime to wound himſelf by anguiſh | 


eaſes, or enjoyments of life? 


EAS 
The coun 


| earthquakes, ſo that the whole face.of it is quite 
changed. Addiſon on Italy. 
EA'STHSHAKING, &rth/-shi-king. adj. [earth 


and fake.) Having power to ſhake the 
earth, or to raiſe earthquakes. p 


By the earthſeating Neptune's mace, 
And Tethys grave majeſtick pace. Milton. 
Now ſcarce withdrawn the fierce earthſeating 


pow'r, | 
ove's daughter Pallas watch'd the fav'ring hour; 
k to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 
And huſh'dthe bluſt ring brethren of the ſky. Pope. 


EA'sTHWORM, Erth'-warm. 2. /. Llearth and 
WOrm.] ; 
1. A worm bred under ground. 
| Worms are found in ſnow commonly, like earth- 
worms, and therefore it is not unlike that it may 
likewiſe put forth plants. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Upon a ſhower, after a drought, earthworms and 
landſnails innumerable come out of their lurking 
places. : Ray. 
2. A mean ſordid wretch. 
Thy vain contempt, dull earthworm, ceaſe ; 
I won't for refuge fly. Norris. 


EA'RTHY, Erth'-$: adj. [from earth.) 
1. Conſiſting of earth. 
Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to fir, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! Shakeſp. 
Lamps are inflamed by the admiſſion of new 
air, when the ſepulchres are opened, as we fee 
in fat earthy vapours of divers ſorts. 
Wilkins's Math. Mag. 
All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored with 
matter, light in compariſon of the comm6n ecrthy 
marter. | ' Woodward. 
2. Compoſed or partaking of earth ;' terrene. 
To ſurvey his dead and earthy image, 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater. 
| Sbalgſp. 
Him lord pronounc'd, he, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge. Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. Inhabiting the earth ; terreſtrial. 
Thoſe earthy ſpirits black and envious are; 
Pl call up other Gods of form more fair. Dryden. 
4. Relating to earth. ; 
Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a watry ſign ; 


= 


And in an earthy, the dark dungeon-thine. Dryden. 


5. Not mental; groſs; not refined. 
' Teach me, dear creature, how to think and ſpeak; 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smocher d in . ihe. ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words deceit. Shak:ſp. 
Nor is my flame 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or cheeks, Denham's Sopby. 
EASE, E'z. u. J. [aiſe, Fr.] 
1. Quiet; reſt; undiſturbed tranquillity ; not 
ſohcitude. = 
We ſhould not find her half ſo brave and bold 
| To lead it to the wars and to the ſeas; 
| To make it ſuffer watchirlgs, hunger, cold, 
When it might feed with plenty, reſt with ea. 
De. Ga 4 | f Davies. 
The prieſt on ſkins of off ring takes his ear, 
And nightly viſions in his lumber ſees. Dryd. Eu. 


| 
tween pain and pleaſure. 35 
| or a:freedom from pain. 


of heart, to deprive himſelf of all the pleaſuu cs, or 


Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of labour. 


— 4 Give your ſelves caſe from the fatigue of waiting, 
4. Facility; not difficulty, 
r 


Sqvift. 


** 


try, by reaſon of its vaſt caverns and 
_ ſubterraneous fires, has been miſerably torn by 


' 


Temple. * 


- 


| 


E AS 


The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe, if ſavour d by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſlate 
If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 


* 


- 
9 


And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel are vain. 


Dryden. 
5. Unconſtraint; freedom from karihiefs, 
| . formality, forced behaviour, or conceits. 
True eaſe in writing comesfrom art, not chance; 
As thoſe move caſieſt who have learn'd to dance. 


Pape. 

6. At Eaſe. In a ſtate of undiſturbed leifure; 
without pain ; without anxiety, | 

Lucan content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden: Juv. 

Men of parts and penetration were not idly to 
| | diſpute af their eaſe, but were to act according to 
the reſult of their debates. Locke. 

No body is under an obligation to know every 
thing: knowledge and ſcience in general is the 
buſineſs only of thoſe who are at caſe and leiſure. 


Locke, 
20 Easr, & z. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To free from pain. 
Help and eaſe children the beſt you can; but by 
no means bemoan them. c 


2. Fo aſſuage; to mitigate ; to alleviate. 
Thy father made our yoke grievous, now there- 
fore eaſe thou ſomewhat the grievous ſervitude; 
2 Chron, 
Complain, queen Margaret, and tell thy grief; 
It ſhall be card, if France can yield relief. Shatp. 
As if with ſports my ſufferings I could eaſe. Dry7. 
Though he ſpeaks of ſuch medicines as procure 
ſleep, and eaſe pain, he doth not determine their 
doſes. 5 Arbuthnot. 
Will he for ſacrifice our ſorrows caſ+ ? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees ? Preor. 


3. To relieve from labour, or any thing that 


| offends: with of before the thing. 


If ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear; 
And that thou may'ſt not be too late abroad 
Sing, and I'll caſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. Dryd, 
| I will eaſe me of mine adverſaries, Tſaiah, i. 24. 
No body feels pain that he wiſhes not to be caſed 
of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and infepatatie 
from it. 5. A Lacke. 
EA'SEFUL, &z-fül. adj. [eaſe and Full. Quiet 
peaceable; fit for reſt. | W 
| ipy a black, ſuſpicious, threat"ning. cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, | 
Ere he attain his ca/zful weſtern bes. 
„ Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
EA'SEMENT, &z-ment. . . {from eaſe.] - 
1. Aſſiſtance; ſupport ; relief from expences, 
He has the advantage of a free lodging, and 
ſome other eaſements. _. S.. 
2- In law.] A ſervice that one neighbour 
has of another by cer or pales n, 
_ without profit; as a way through Jus 
ground, a fink, or ſuch like. Coavel, 
EA's1LY, C-gl-ly. ada. [from ca. 
2. Without difficulty. * 
Sounds move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance; but | 


they require a medium well diſpoſed, and their 


1 


tranſmiſſion is cy ſtopped. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
| She aſk'd the reaſon of his woe: 
| . She aſk'd, but with an air and mien 
That made it e foreſeen + 1+ 
She fear'd too much to know. 1 Frier, 


tranquillity. + IF 5” e of! 

: Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to con 
emn their univerfal opinions and defigns, if, i 

ſtead of paſſing your life as. DRY 


"6&4 as, well agd eaftiy 
. clalve to pals xt as ill and as miſcrabt> as 3 
Temple. 


3- Readily ; Without elüctancte. 


— 


I can eaſily reſign to others the praiſe of Jour 
? Yluſtrious family; © Dr yden's Ded. State of uno. 
1 462 * n 


— — —_ 


a —_— 2 ͤ _ — 
nn = — 


= Flexibility compliance; readineſs; not 


PAST ER, Ss-tür. n. / [earthie, Sax. oofter, 


church commemorates our Saviour's refur- 
\., + "refion. n 
Didſt thou not fall out with a taylor for wear- 
log his new doublet before Zafler? | | 


* 
« I 3 * 


E AS | 


Not ſoon provek'd; ſhe «oily forgives; Lying towards the Eaft. FP +4 
And much ane much belicves. Prior. 2 = give us a view of the moſt eaſterly, ſouther- 
Ea'smE8s, &-2-nls. u. ſ. {from a. _ ly, and weſterly parts.of England. |} 
1, Freedom from difficult. 0 3 Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


-» Beheve me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 
Wich half the caſings that they are rais'd. 
4 CO TTY 
_ _ , Eafongſs and difficulty are relative terms, and re- 
late to ſome power; and a thing may be difficult 
to a weak man, which yet may be eaſy to the ſame 
perſon, when aſſiſted with a greater ſtrength. 
= 6 = p . Tillotſon. 
I he ſeeming Feet Pindarick verſe has made 
it ſpread; but it has not been conſidered. Dryden. 
Tou leſt a conqueſt more than half. atchiev'd; 
And for whoſe 4 —* Lalmoſt griev'd. Dryden. 
This plea, under a colour of friendſhip to reli- 
gion, invites men to it by the eafingſs of the terms 
it offers, Rogers. 


| 


oppoſition; not reluctance. | 
His yielding unto them in one thing might 
happily put them in hope, that time would breed 
the like ecaſine/s of condeſcending further unto 
, 1 Hooker, | 
Since the cuſtom of eafineſs to alter and change 
laws is fo evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable | 
ſote is better than to venture on a dangerous re- 
medy. | " Tiooker. 
.... Give to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your ea- 
Auge; ſave his life, but, when you have done, look 
to your o. . South. 
The ſafeſt way to fecure honeſty, is to lay the 


| 


foundations of it early in liberality, and an eaſine/s | 


to part with to others whatever they have or like | 
. themſelves. Locke. | 
3. Freedom from conſtraint ; not effort; not 


Abſtruſe and myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs | 
Wick painful care, but ſeeming cafineſs; ; 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt dreſs. | 

| oa eee | 6.48 Roſcommon. 
4. Reſt; tranquillity; eaſe ; freedom from 


A think the reaſon I have aſſigned hath a great 
intereſt in that reſt and cafine/s we enjoy when 
Aa” — B 


allee 13-99 * 
fAST, e's. u. ſ. [eorv, Sax. heos, Erſe.] 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes: oppoſite 
ee oP 
They counting forwards towards the Zaft, did 
allow 180 degrees to the Portugals eaſtward. Ab bot. 
2. eee the eaſtern parts of the 
world. wy oe * 
ö "would not be the villain that thou thinkeſt 
For the whole ſpats that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
. And the rich Ef to boot. Sag p. Macbeth. 
The gorgeous. Eaſt, with richeſt hand, | 
Pours on her kings barbarigk, pearl and gold. Milt. 


| 


Dut.] The day on which the Chriſtian 


* 


4 i 
© OL Sap. Romeo and Juliet. 
Vu.ictor's unbrother-like heat towards the Eaſtern 
._ churches, in the controverſy about Eafter, ſoment- 

ed that differenee intõ a ſchiſm. Decay of Piety. 
EA'STERLING; &s-tör-Hng. n. / [from Eafe.] 
I. 3 of ſome eountry eaſtward to ano- 
— 1 1 | een * 2 i | 
e oſt in battle vanquiſhed-- „ 


* 
f ** q Ov! : 


3, Looking towards the Eaſt. 


EAS 


Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 

ſmell, drawn from ſprings with an cafterly expoſi- 

n 4. utbnot. 

Ea'sFERrN, E's-tern. adj. [from Ea. 

1. Dwelling-or found in the Eat ; oriental. 
Like eaſtern kings a zy ſtate they keep. Pope. 
Eaftern tytants from the light of heaven 

Seclude their boſom flaves. Ti 

2. Lying or being towards the Eaſt. | 

'The.caftorn end of the iſle rifes up in precipices. 


Addiſon. 
3. Going towards the Eaſt. | 

A ſhip at ſea has no certain method in either her 
eaſtern or weſtern voyages, or even in her leſs di- 
ſtant failing from the coaſts, to know her longitude, 
or how much ſhe is gone caſtward or weſtward, as 
can eaſily be known in any clear day or night how 
much he is gone northward or ſouthward. Addiſon. 

4. Looking towards the Eaſt. 
Th' angel caught 

Our ling' ring parents, and to th' eaſtern gate 

Led them direct. = Milton. 
EA'STWARD, Est'-ward. adv. [Eaſt, and to- 

ward,] Towards the Eaft. 

The moon, which performs its motion ſwifter 
than the ſun, gets eaſtward out of his rays, and 
appears when the ſun is ſet. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

What ſhall-we do, or where direct our flight? 
Zaſt ard, as far as I could caſt my ſight, 

From op'ning heav'ns, I ſaw deſcending light. 
Ea'sy, &-2z5. adj. [from eaſe.] 
1. Not difficult. | | 

The ſervice of God, in the ſolemn aſſembly of 
ſaints, is a- work, though ca/y, yet withal very 
weighty, and of great reſpect. Hooker. 

How much is it in every one's power to make 
reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is 22/y 
for every one to try. | 

2. Not cauſing difficulty. _ | 
The whole iſland was probably cut into ſeveral 
. eaſy aſcents, and planted with variety of palaces. 


3. Quiet; at reſt ; not haraſſed ; unmoleſted ; 
ſecure ; not anxious. "whey 
Thoſe that are % in their conditions, or their 
minds, refuſe often to enter upon publick charges 
or employment. ay * Temple. 
Keep your thoughts ea/y and free, the only tom- 
per wherein the mind is capable of receiving new 
informations. PW OY US Locke, 
A marriage of love is pleaſant; a marriage of 
intereſtea/y, and a, marriage where both meet 
-happy. Aaiſon 1 Spectator. 
When men are eaſy.in their circumſtances, they 
are naturally enemies to innovations. Addiſ. Freeb. 
A man ſhould direct all his ſtudies and endea- | 
vours at making himſelf a/ now, and happy here- 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 


„ 64 


+ 


eaſy or uneaſy, happy or miſerable. 
4. Free from pain. be 
* Bold adventure to diſcover wide 

That diſmal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them ee habitation. Milton. 
Pleaſure has been the bus'neſs of my liſe, 

And every change of fortune ca/y to me, | 
+ Becauſe 1 ſtill was eaſy to myſelf. Dryden. 


Smalridge. | 


' Thoſe ſpoilful, rich, and fwarming Zafterlings.. | 
nog f HAT CET Dart » 
. A ſpecies of waterfowl: hop 
&'$TERLY, &'s-tEr-19. adj, [from Ef. 
Coming from the parts toward the Eaſt. 
When the eaffexlywinds or breezes are kept off 
by ſome high mointaits from the vallies, whereby 


= 
* = 


4 


©. | Spenſer. 5. Complying; unreſiſting; .credulous. 
/ at: 

2 * Win me into the eafy hearted man, | 

And hug him into ſnares. 


Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 


Milton. 

With ſuch deceits he gain d their eaſy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Dryd. Eu. 
The kindeſt father 1 have ever found him, 
E40 and good, and bounteous to my wiſhes, 


1 


Addiſon on Italy. 


6. Ready; not unwilling, 


7. Free from want of more. 


Lecke. 3. To ſwallow back; to retract. This is on 


| 


| 


We plainly tel whether at this inſlant we are | 


| bol a poox ſtate. | 
| Ea'TABLE, St-àbl. adj, [from eat.) That 


8. Not conſtrained ; not ſtiff. 


To EAT, et. v. a. preterite ate, or cat: 


EAT 


Pity and he are one; 
So merciſul a king did never live. 
Loth to revenge, and eaſy to forgive. 


Drove, 


They ſhould be allowed each them 
rent as would make them * 1 as 4 
W! 


Thoſe move eafreft that have learn'd to g 


Praiſe the eaſy. vigour of a line, 745 
Where Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's ſweetnel 
* Pepe, 
eat, or eaten. [ecan, Sax. itan, Gor eq 
Erie.] | » wot, eich, 
1. To devour with the mouth. 

Locuſt ſhall car the reſidue of that which ; 
eſcaped from the hail, and ſhall cot every nr. 
which groweth, Exod. 2 

Other ſtates cannot be accuſed for not ſtaying "A 
the firſt blow, or for not accepting Polyphemus, 

courteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eaten up. 
Bucon's War with Spain, 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not hi 

becauſe it is mixed with a great quantity of ſpittle, 
Arbuthuot on Alimeni, 
2. To confume ; to corrode. 

Thou beſt. of gold art worſt of gold; 
Others leſs fine in carrat is more precious, 
Preſerving life in med*cine potable : 

But thou, moſt fine, moſt honour'd, moſt renoxr! 
Has eat thy bearer up. Shakeſp. Henry lv. 

They entail a, ſecret curſe upon their eſtates, 
which does either inſenſibly waſte and conſumeit, 
or eat out the heart and comfort of it, Tulitfa, 

Eating cares, | 

Lydian airs. Millu. 
There ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the ſurſace 
even, either by preſſure or eating medicines, that 
he eminence of the fleſh may not reſiſt the fibres 

of the ſkin in their tendency to cover the wound. 
Sharp's Surgery, 


uſed of a man's word. 
They cannot hold, but burſt out thoſe words 
which afterwards they are forced to eat. 
| Hakerwill on Provide. 
Credit were not to be loſt 
B' a brave knight errant of the poſt, 
That eats, per fidiouſly, his word, 
And {wears his ears through a two inch board. 
| | Hudibras, 
To EAr, Et. D. Ns 
1. To go to meals; to take meals; to feed. 
He did cat continually at the king's table. 
= | 2 Sam. ix. 13. 
And when the ſcribes and phariſees ſaw him eat 
with publicans and ſinners, they ſaid unto his diſci- 
ples, How is it that he eateth with publicans and 
finners ? 2 Mark, ii. 16. 
2. To take food. : 
He that will not eat till he has a demonſtration 
that it will-nouriſh him, he that will not ſtir til 
he infallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about will 
ſucceed, will have little elſe to do but fit ill and 
perim. Lick, 
3. To be maintained in food. : 
The righteous eateth to the ſatisſying of his ſoul, 
but the belly of the wicked ſhall r rov. Lili. 25. 
Thou art the tyrant's ſtroke; 
Care no = 8.0 and cat. Shakeſp. O. 
But, thanks to my indulgent ſtars, I , 
Since I have found the ſecret to be great. Prin. 
4. To make way by corroſion. $f 
The plague of fin has even altered r 
eaten into his very eſſentials. Aude 
A prince's court t too much into the income 
;  Addifon's tay 


* 


% 3 <3 *_ Mx t * 6 * 
| Ne icing eee 


Auen Cato. | 


may be caten, 


Ea'TABLE 


Py 


BBB 
porkms, brd. « Any thing that may 


Ba'TERs Ft-ar. u. . [from eat.] 
eats any thing. | 
* —— ng Cannibals, almoſt all, are 
s fleſh. Abbots Deſerip.. of the Word. 
raſcal; an cater of broken meats. Sha. 
{ this fruit maketh the caters like 
| beaſt ? 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 
As if. the lotus grew only here, the virtue of 
whoſe fruit is to cauſe in the caters an oblivion of 
all other ſoils. Howell. 
+ A corroſive. 


Earn, e th. adj. Lean, Sax.) Eaſy ; not diffi- 
cult. An old word. 


auer of man 
Aknave, a 
If the taſte o 


Where caſe abounds, it'seath to do amiſs. Fairy &. 
What works not beauty, man's relenting mind 
Is cath to move with plaints and ſhews of woe. 
Fairfax. 
The way was ſtrait and eath, Fairfax. 
Earn, &th. adv. (from the adjective. ] Eaſily. 
An old word. 
| Who. hath the world not try'd, f 
From the right way full eath may wander wide. 
| Hubb. Tale. 
Ex/rixGHovst, &t-ing-hous. n. J. Leat and 
houſe.) A houſe where provitions are fold 


ready dreſſed. a 
An hungry traveller ſtept into an eatinghouſe for 
his dinner. L' Eftrange. 
EAVES, vz. n. /. [epere, Sax.] The edges 
of the roof which overhang the houſe. 
Every night he comes 
With muſick of all ſorts, and ſongs compos'd' 
To her unworthineſs : it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay or't. ; 
Shakeſp. AIP: well that ends wwell. 
His tears run down his beard, like Winter drops 
From eaves of reeds. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
If in the beginning of Winter the drops of the 
eaves of houſes come moreflowly down than they 
uſe, it portendeth a hard and froſty Winter, Bacon. 
Uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 
When the guſt hath blown his fill, 
Ending on the ruſtling leaves, 
Wich minute drops from off the caves. Milton. 
The icicles hang down from the eaves of houſes. 
| - Woodward. 
To EA“VvESDROr, &vz-drop: v. a. [caves and 
drop.) To catch what comes from the 


| 


— 


eaves; in common phraſe, to liſten under 


windows. 
EA'VESDROPPER, & vz-dròp-pùr. x. /. [eaves 


- and drop.] A liſtener under windows an | 


= re _—_— 
Under ourtents I'll play the eave/dropper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. Shakeſp. 


- EBB, &. 2. , [ebba, eprlov, Sax. ebbe, Dut.} 

x, The reflux of the tide towards the ſea : 
oppoſed to flow. | 

The clear ſun on his wide wat'ry glaſs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh-wave largely drew, 
As after thirſt ; which made their flowing ſhrink 

From ſtanding lake to tripping ebb, that ſtole 
With ſoft foot 'tow'rds the deep. Milton. 

_  Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port ; 
Then with a gentle ebb retire again, 

And render back their cargo to the main. 


A 


| His laſt poor ebb of blood in your defence. 


To EBB, Eb'. v. a. [from the no 
1. To flow back towards the ſea ; oppoſed 


* To d 


| 


EBEN , n. . Lebenus, Lat.] A 
R'Ron, { b My hard, heavy, black, 
E'BOxNy, eb/-un-y. valuable wood, which 


E BU 


declibeth, ever runneth with a perpetual eb and 
falling ſtream, but never floweth again. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
Thus all the treaſure of our flowing years, 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. Roſcommon. | 
The greateſt age for poetry was that of Auguſtus 
Cxfar, yet painting was then at its loweſt ebb, and 
perhaps ſculpture was alſo declining. Dryden. 
Near my apartment let him pris'ner be, 
That I his hourly er of liſe may fee. Dryden. 
What is it he aſpires to? 
Is it not this? To ſhed the low remains, 


Addiſon's Cato. | 
un.] 


1 


to flow. 
Though my tide of bloo 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity till now, 
Now it doth turn and ebb back to the ſea. Shakeſp. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, 
And ch much faſter than it ot before. | 


ecline ; to decay; to waſte, 

Well, I am ſtanding water : 

Il teach you how to flow. 

Do ſo: to 4b 

Hereditary floth inſtructs me. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
But oh, he eh! the. ſmiling waves decay! 

For ever lovely ſtream, for ever ſtay! Halifax. 


admits a fine gloſs. | 

If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum 
vitæ, they are to turn: they uſe not the ſame tools 
they do for foft woods. MAfoxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

Oft by the winds extinct the ſignal lies, 
Ere night has half roll'd round her ebon throne. Gay. 
EBRI'ETY, E-briY-E-ty. n. ſ. [ebrietas, Lat. 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication by ſtrong li- 
quors. | 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againſt ebriety, 
hath commonly failed. Brown's Fulg. Err. 
EBRI'LLADE, 6-bril'-4d. 2. / Fr.] A check 
of the bridle which a horſeman gives a 
horſe, by a jerk of one rein, when he re- 
fuſes to turn. 
EBR10'81TY,&bry-0's-I-ty.n. ſ. ebrigſitas, Lat.] 

Habitual drunkenneſs. 

That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, 
will neither acquit ebr:ofity nor ebriety in their in- 
tended perverſion. Beroun. 

EBULL1'T10N, Ebül-IUsh“ün. u. /. Lebullio, Lat.] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
2. Any inteſtine motion. 
The diſſolution of gold and filver diſagree; ſo 
that in their mixture there is great ebullilion, dark- 
neſs, and, in the end, a precipitation of a black 
powder, Bacon. 
Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebul!itzon with 
noiſe and emication; as alſo a craſſe and fumid ex- 
halation, cauſed from the combat of the ſulphur 
of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits of aqua 
fortis. : Brown's Fulg. Err. 
3. That ftruggling or efferveſcence which 
ariſes from- the mingling together any al- 
kalizate and acid liquor; any inteſtine vio- 
lent motion of the parts of a fluid, occa- 
ſioned by the ſtruggling of particles of dif- 
ferent properties. | Quincy. 

When aqua ſortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured 
upon filings of ĩron, diſſolves the ſilings with a great 
heat and ebullition, is not thi heat and ebullition 
effected by a violent motion of the parts; and does 


* 


Dryden An. 


E CC 


by this ebullition; for if ſal ammoniack, or any 
pure volatile alfali, diſſolved in water, be mixed 
with an acid, an ebullition, with a greater degree 
of cold, will enfue. Arbutbnet on Alimenta. 


ECCE'NTRICAL, Ek-s&n-tri-kal. c ad; 
ECCE'NTRICK, Ck-$en'+trik. Je 
[eccentricus, Lat.] 

1. Deviating from the centre. 


2. Not having the ſame centre with another 
circle : ſuch circles were ſuppoſed by the 
Ptolemaick philoſophy. : 

Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phznomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicles, and a won- 
derful engine of orbs. Bacon. 

Thither his courſe he bends 
Through the calm firmament ; but up or down, 
By centrick or eccentrich, hard to tell. Milton, 
They build; unbuild, contrive, 
To ſave appearances: they gird the ſphere 
With centrick, and eccentrich, ſcribbl'd o'er, 
Cycle, and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton. 

Whence is it that planets move all one and the 
ſame way in orbs concentrick, while comets move 
all manner of ways in orbs very eccentrick ? 

Newton's Optichs. 
3. Not terminating in the ſame point ; not. 
directed by the ſame principle. | 

Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt nceds 
be often eccentrick to rhe ends of his maſter. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 
4. Irregular; anomalous; deviating from 
ſtated and conſtant methods. | 

This motion, like others of the times, ſeems ec- 
centrick and irregular. King Charles. 

A character of an eccentrick virtue, is the more 
exact image of human life, becauſe it is not wholly 
exempted from its frailties. Dryden. 

Then from whate'er we can to ſenſe produce, 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and abſtruſe, 
From nature's conſtant or eccentrick laws, 

The thoughtful ſoul this gen'ral inference draws, 
That an effect muſt preſuppoſe a cauſe. Prior. 


EccexTRI'CITY, tk-$6n-tris'-1-t$. a. . from 
eccentrick;] 
1. Deviation from a centre. 


2. The ſtate of having a different centre from 
another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle where- 
in it moveth, the motion of the moon is unequal. 

| Brown. 

By reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to the earth, 
and obliquity to the equator, he appears to us to- 
move unequally. 7. 

3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 

The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for 
ſo I account favourites abroad, met no good news. 
wy Wotton. 

4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diſtance be- 
tween the focus and the centre of the earth's 
elliptick orbit. Harris. 


EccHyr'mos1s, Ek-KYy-mö“-sis. 1. /. XU g.] 


- 


Livid ſpots or blotches in the {kin, made 
by extravaſated blood. Duincy, 

Ecchymofis may be defined an extravaſation of 
the blood in or under the ſæ in, the ſkin remaining. 
whole. 8 inan. 

Laxations are accompanied with tumour and c- 
chymoſic. Wiſeman, 


ECCLESIA'STICAL, Ek-kl&-zh-Ag'-ti-k4l. 

ECCLESIA'STICK, tk-kl&-z3-4s'-tik. 5 
adj. leccigſiaſticus, Lat.] Relating to the 
church; not civil. 


ä 13 | Addiſon on Ztaly. not their motion argue, that the acid parts of the |] Is diſcipline an eccle/iaftical matter or civil? If 
2 Deeline; decay 8 att, * Hquor ruſh towards the parts of hs end with | an Agne, it IT belong to the duty of the 
ey You have finiſhed all the war, and brought all | violence, and run forcibly into its pores, till they } miniſters. | Hooker. 
> things to that low ebb which you ſpeak of. | get between its outmoſt particles and the main | Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure 
Beet 5 od ot Spenſer an Ireland. maſs of the metal? Newton. terms, yet in their ſermons are liberal of thoſe 
" This tide of. man's lies after it once turgeth-and | A violent cold, as well as heat, may be produced | which they find in ecclefiaftical writers. Swift. 
2 | 5 Wo "1 | 2 1 A church 


- 


7 


* 


for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed among us of eccleſraftic 


4. In architecture.] A member or ornament, 


z. The ſound returned. 


To you 1 mourn, nor to the deaf I ſing; 


To Keno, Ek'-k8. v.n. | 
x”. Toxeſaund; to give the repercuſſion of a 


2. To be ſounded back. 


to return what has been uttered. 


X \ 
4 
„ | . 
. 


EC H 


A church of Englandman hag a true veneration 


government, Sri · t. 
EcersstAsrick, &k-klè-z y- As-tIk. . /. [from 
the adjective.] A perſon dedicated to the 


miniſtries of ROS. 
The ambition of the ecclefrafticks deſtroyed the 
purity of the church. Burnet's Theory. 


Eccoero'TiCKs, &k-kd-pro/-tiks. 2. /. [x and 

muy] Such medicines as gently purge 
the belly, fo as to bring away no more than 
the natural excrements lodged in the in- 
teſtines. ; 
The body ought to be maintained in its daily ex- 
cretions by ſuch means as are eccoprotich. ; 


| Harvey on the Plague. 
Fcarna'TE, &-kl-nät'. 


EcHinA4'TED, &-ki-nY-tid. 5 Latin.] 


nus, 


Briſtled like an hedgehog ; ſet with prickles. | 


An echinated pyrites in ſhape approaches the 
echinated cryſtalline balls. _ Hoodward on Foſſils. 
#CHINUS, &-kt'-nas, u. /. [Lat.] 
1. A hedgehog. 
2. A {hell fiſh ſet with prickles. | 
3. [With botaniſts.] The prickly head, cover 
of the ſeed, or top of any plant. 


taking its name 'from the roughneſs of the- 
carving,. reſembling the prickly rind of a 
cheſnut, and not unlike the thorny coat of 
a hedge-hog. 

This ornament is-nſed by modern architects in 
cornices of the Ionick, Corinthian, and Compoſite 
orders; and generally ſet next to the abacus, being 
carved with anchors, darts, and ovals-or eggs. 

| Harris. 

ECHO, &F-k8. 2. /. (xv; echo, Lat.] 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 
nymph, who pined into à ſound for love 

The pleaſant myrtle may teach th” unfortunate 


k «+ #tcho 
In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name of a 
goddeſs. Sidney. 


2. The return or repercuſſion of any ſound. 

The ſound, filling great ſpaces in arched lines, 
cannot be guided; therefore there hath not been an 

means to make artificial echoes. Bacon Nat. Hift, 


Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, | 
As if a double hunt were heard at once. Shakeſp. 
8 Wilt thou hunt? N 

Thy hounds ſhall make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch ſhrill echoes from their hollow earth. 
| | Shakeſd. 
oO woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bow'rs! 
With other echo late I taught your ſhades 
Jo anſwer, and reſound far other ſong! Milton. 


The woods ſhall anſwer, and the echo ring. Pope, | 
is not enough no harſhneſs gives offence; 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pope. 


voice. 
At the parting 
All the church ecbo'd. Shak. Taming of the Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia 
- ſounds; 
Delia each cave and echoing rock rehounds. Pope. 


Hark, how the ſound diſturbs imperious Rome! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to dome! 
- Her mitr'd princes hear the echoing noiſe, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 
7 Blackmore, 


ToE'cao, Ek'-kd. v. a. To ſend back a voice; 


adj. [from echi- 


ö 


- 


* To diſgrace. = 


each ſuch poſitions as came neareſt truth. 


The influence, which we fondly fear, 


2. Darkneſs ; obſcuration. 


2. To extinguiſh; to put out. 


3. To cloud; to obſcure. 


a E CI. 
Our ſeparatiſts do but echo the ſame note. 

a Decay of Pitty. 
Wich peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong; 
Thoſe peals are echo d by the Trojan throng. 
Dryden: reid. 

One great death deforms the dreary ground; 
The echo woes from diſtant rocks reſound. Prior. 


ECLAIRCTSSEMENT, Ek-kl&r'-sz-ment. 
n. ſ. Fr.] Explanation; the act of clear- 
ing up an affair by verbal expoſtulation. 

Tha eclairc;ſſemext ended in the diſcovery of the 
informer. Clarendon. 


ECLAT, &«kl#. n./. Fr.] Splendour; ſhow ; 
luſtre. 


prize, and eclat of Homer's battles, than that ar- 
tificial manner of gaging his heroes by each other. 
Pope's Efſay on Homer. 

EcLEe'ctick, tk-ltk'-tik. adj. [inlet] 
Selecting; chufing at will. 
Cicero was af the eclecticł ſect, and choſe out of 


| I atts on the Mind. 
EcrrGMA, Ek-lèg-mũ. 1. J. li and N⏑ν. 
A form of medicine made by the incorpo- 
ration of oils with ſyrups, and which is to 
be taken upon a liquorice ſtick. Suincy. 
ECLIPSE,.&-klip's. ne. ſ. Lax ee] | 
1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of 
heaven; the ſun is eclipſed by the inter- 
vention cf the moon; the moon by the 
interpoſition of the earth. The word ori- 
ginally fignifies departure from the place, 
to which Milion alludes. | | 
__ Sips of yew, 

Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Planets, planet-ſtruck, real ecligfe 
Then ſuffer'd. Miltor''s Par. Loft. 

So though the ſun victorious be, 

And from a dark eclipſe ſet free, 


— —ů ů —— — 


| 


Afflicts our thoughts the following year. Waller. 

An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere 
of the earth, between the ſun and the moon, hin- 
ders the light of the ſun from falling upon and 
being reflected by the moon: if the light of the 
ſun is kept off from the whole body of the moon, 
it is a total eclipſe; if from a part only, it is a par- 


tial one, oc le. 


All the poſterity of our firſt parents ſuffered a 
perpetual eclip/e of ſpiritual life. QRaleigh's Hift. | 
Experience we have of the vanity of human 


glory, in our ſcatterings and ecligſes. King Charles. | x 


To ECL1PSE, E-kllp's. v. a. [from the noun.) | 
1. To darken a luminary. 


Let the eckipſed moon her throne reſign. Saad. 
Now if the earth were flat, the dark ned moon 
Would ſeem to all eclips'd as well as one. Creech. 


Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, | 
Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon. Shak, Hen. VI. 


They had ſeen tokens of more than common 
greatneſs, how ſoe ver now eclipſed with fortune, Sid. 
Praiſe him to his father:— 
Let the prince's glory ws "RD, 
Seem to eclipſe, and caſt a cloud on his. Denb. Sophy. 
Let other muſes write his proſp'rous fate, | 
Of conquer' d nations tell, and kings reſtor d; 
But mine ſhall ſing. of his clips d eſtate, 
Which, like the ſun's, more wonders does afford. 
| - k Dryden. 
; | ep + ey ks. his Father, and ecligſel the 
glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. 
Calamy's Sermons. 


She told the king, that her huſband was ecli2/ed 
in Ire land by the no-countenance his majeſty had 
ſhewed towards him. Clarendon. 


Not Engliſh. 3 
Nothing more contributes to the variety, ſur- | * 


ECO'NOMY, &@-kdn'-&-m$. n. /. [oxmuis 


5 1 


* 


E CO 


Another now hath to himſcl 0 
All pow'r, and us clip, d. aber 0 
Eerrerick, &-Klip'-tik. u. J (anne 
great circle of the ſphere, uppoſea © 
drawn through the middle of the Loa? be 
and making an angle with the Equinogz 
in the points of Aries and Libra of "als 
30. which is the ſun's greateſt declinatic 
This is by ſome called v. 3 


a ſoli 
of the ſun, becauſe the — in Ne et K 
motion, never deviates from this line. This 


line is drawn on the globe: but! 
aſtronomy the Ecliptick is that — 
the fixed ſtars, which the earth appear; * 
deſcribe to an eye placed in the ſun a I 
Its annual motion it runs round the fan 
from Weſt to Eaſt, If you ſuppoſe this 
circle to be divided into twelve equal parts 

they will be the twelve ſigns. Harris 
All ſtars that have their diſtance from t 24% 
tick northwards not more than twenty-three d. 
ou and a half, may, in progreſſion of time, have 
clination ſouthward, and move beyond th. 
- equator, Brown's V uls, Er. 
The terraqueous globe had the ſame ſite 414 
polition, in reſpect of the ſun, that it now bath 
its axis was not parallel to that of the Elliptic 
but inclined in like manner as it is at preſent, 
Weoodwward's Nat. H. 
You muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which 
paſling through the centre of the ſun and the cart 
extends itſelf on all ſides as far as the ſirmamert 
this plane is called the Ecliptick, and in this the 
centre of the earth is perpetually carried, without 
any deviation. Bertie 
Ecrirrick, E-klip'-tIk. adj. Deſcribed by 
the ecliptick line. 
The earth's rotation makes the night and Gay; 

The ſun revolving through th' Ediptick way, 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year. Blackme: 
E'cLOGUE, Ek'-I6g. u. /. [iz:>y4.3 A paſtara! 
poem, ſo called becauſe Virgil called hi; 

paſtorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this ec/ogue 
any man may gueſs, that knows love is better than 
ſpectacles to make every thing ſeem great. Sidrcy, 

It is not ſuſficzent that the ſentences be brief, the 
whole eclogue ſhould be ſo too. Pope. 

wiz, ] 
This word is often written, from its deri- 
vation, economy ; but æ being no diphthong 
in Engliſh, it is placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography.) 
The management of a family; the go- 
vernment of-a houſehold. 

By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing 
from a ſervant, while he is in his minority; ſo a 
ſervant ſhould differ nothing from a child in the 
ſubſtantial part. | Tayler, 


2. Diſtribution of expence. 


Particular ſums are not laid out to the greateſt 
advantage in his eco i] but are ſometimes fut- 
fered*o run waſte, while he is only carcful of the 
main. | Dryden. 


3. Frugality ; diſcretion of expence ; lauda- 


ble parſimony. .. 895 
I have no other notion of economy, than that it 
is the parent of liberty and eaſe. Szvift to Belingb. 


4. Diſpaſition of things; regulation. 
al g 8 


the divine and infinitely wiſe ways of -con-my 
that God could uſe towards a rational creature, 
oblige mankind to that courſe of living which is 
moſt agreeable to our nature, Hamm. 


5. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 


Work. 

In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we ſee the 
economy and diſpoſition of poems better obſerved 
than in Terence. Ben Jonſon. 

If this economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt 
ports of an epick poem, what ſoul, though ſent me 


advantages of nature, eulti- 
arts and ſciences, can _ 
of ſo great a wor 
= — — to the ZEncil. 
of matter ; diſtribution of every 


- the world with | 
vated with the 
ficient to inform 


ae or paſſive to its proper place. ; 


Theſe the trainers aid, | 
That by a conftant ſeparation made, 


They may a due economy maintain, | 


Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. Blackm. 
Pcoxo'mIck, &-kd-nomr'-Ik. 2 — [from 
Econo'MICAL, &-kd&-nd0m'-y-kal. economy.] 
1. Pertaining to the regulation of an houſe- 


hold. 


means to effect it. 


+. Frugal. | 


Some are ſo plainly economical, as even to deſire 

_ that the ſcat be well watered, and well ſwelled. 

| Wotton's Arcbitecture. 

FernunRA'CcTICKS, Ek-fric'-tiks. 2. / [ix and 
$2471w.] Such medicines as render tough 
humours more thin, ſo as to promote their 

, -< 
why the blood a free courſe, ventilation, and 
tranſpiration, by ſuitable purges and ' ecphradick 
medicines. Harvey. 

ECSTASY, &'s-tä-sV. 2. he UAagacig. 

1. Any paſſion by which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for a 
time loſt. 

Follow them ſwiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecfafy | 
May now provoke. them to. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
IT may be | 
No longer joy there, but an eaſy. Suckling, 
Whether whiat we call eie be not dreaming 
with our eyes open, I leave to be examined. Locke, 
2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. 
O, love, be moderate! allay thy ecfafy /- Shak:/p. 
The religious pleaſure of a well-diſpoſed mind 
moves gently;and therefore conftantly : it does not 
affect by rapture and eg; but is like the plea- 
ſure of health, fill and ſober. South, 
Fach delighted, and delighting, gives | 
The pleaſing efaſy which each receives. Prior. 
A pleafure, which no language can expreſs; 
An ecflaſy that mothers only feel, | 
Plays round my heart. Philips's Diftreſt Mother, 

3- Enthuſiaſm ; exceſſive elevation and ab- 

ſorption of the mind. | 

He lov'd me well, and oft would beg me ſing; | 
Which when 1 did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and hearken even to eU. Milton. 

4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety. This is not 
"now uſed. 
_ > Sighs and groans, and ſhricks that rend the air, 

Are made, not mark'd; whereviolent ſorrow ſeerns | 

A modern ecſtaſy. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 

Better be with the dead, | 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
la reſtleſs ecftaſy. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 


J. Madneſs; diſtraction. This ſenſe is not | 


now in uſe. 
Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh; 
uamatch'd form, aud feature of blown youth, 
Blaſted with cl,). Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
E CSTASIED, Ek's-ta-8Yd. adj. (from: ecftacy.] 
Raviſhed ; filled with enthuflaſm. 
| © are as common to the inanimate things 
35 to the moſt ecflofied ſoul upon earth. Norris. 
Feara TICAL, &k's-tät-Lkäl. . a 
EcsT&ricex, Eks'-tAt-Ik. þ <6: eee! 
1. N . | 
1. rapturous; elevated beyond 
the uſuat bounds of nature: 3 


1 
- 


Quincy. 
| 


| 


EDG 


There doth my ſoul in holy viſion fit, 

In penfive trance, and anguiſh, and ecflatich fit. 
Milton, 

When one of them, after an ecfatical manner, 
fell down before an angel, he was ſeverely rebuked, 
and bidden to worſhip God. Stilling fleet. 

In trance ec/atic# may thy pangs be drown'd ; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round. 

Pope. 

2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. 

To gain Peſcennius one employs his fc : 
One graſps a Cecrops in ecftatick dreams. Pope. 

3. Tending to external objects. This ſenſe 
is, I think, only to be found once, though 

agreeable enough to the derivation. 

I find in me a great deal of egffatical love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
myſelf, | Norris. 

E'crvrk, Ek'-tip. u. /. [tzror®-.] A copy. 

The complex ideas of ſubſtances are ectypes, co- 
pies, but not perfe& ones; not adequate. Locke. 

F/cuUR1E, Ek'-U-rF. n. /. [Fr. equus, Lat.) 
A place covered for the lodging or houſ- 

ing of horſes, 

EDa'cious, E-di'-shts. adj. [edax, Lat.!) 
Eating ; voracious ; devouring ; predatory ; 
ravenous ; rapacious; greedy. | 

Epa'CiTY, è-das“-I-ty. n. .. [edacitas, Lat.) 
Voracity ; ravenouſneſs; greedineſs; ra- 
pacity. 

The wolf is a beaſt of great edacity and digeſ- 
tion; it may be the parts of him comfort the 
bowels. Bacon. 

To E'DDER, Ed'-dir. v. a. [probably from 
edge.) To bind or interweave a fence. 
Nat in uſe. 

To add ſtrength to the hedge, edder it; which 
is, bind the top of the ſtakes with ſome ſmall long 
poles on each fide, Moriimer's Huſbandry. 

E'pDts, &d'-dar. n. /. [from the verb-] Such 
fencewood as is commonly put upon the 

top of fences. Not in uſe. 

In lopping and felling, ſave edder and ſtake, 
Thine hedges, as needeth, to mend or to make, 

| Tuſſer. 
E DDV, Ed'-dy. 2. /. led backward, again, 
and ea water, Sax. ] | 
The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 
oppoſite wind, runs contrary to the main 


* 


- 


| ſtream. . 


My praiſes are as a bulruſh upon a ſtream : if 
they ſink not, tis becauſe they are born up by the 
ſtrength of the current, which ſupports their light- 
neſs; but they are carried round again, and return 
on the eddy where they firſt began. Dryden. 
Whirlpool; circular motion. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and fuck'd him in, 
And ſmiling eddies dimpled on the main. Dryden. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th* impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away. 
| Addiſon's Cato. 
F/opy, 6d'-dy. ad}. Whirling ;-moving cir- 
cularly. rag; 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. 
| | Dryden's Virgil. 
EvtmaTo'ss, &d-Em-A-to'z. © adj. Lob.] | 


Swelling ; full of humours: commonly | 


written oedematous. . 

A ſeroſity obſtructing the glands may be watery, 
edematoſe, and ſchirrous, according to the viſcoſity 
of the humour. Arbutbnot. 
Evpe'NTATED, &-dEn'-ta-tid. adi. [edentatus, 
Lat.] Deprived of teeth. . Dia 


EDGE, &62h'. 1. J. {ecxe, Sax.) . 


x; The thin or cutting part of a blade. 
_ Seize upon Fife; give to the edge of thi ſword + 


. | 


EDG 


| He that will a good e win, 
Muſt forge thick, and grind thin. Proert- 
The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhall cut his maſter, Shateſp. 
'Tis ſlander, | 
Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword. Shak. Cymb.. 
2. A narrow part rifing from a broader. 
Some harrow their ground over, and then plow 
it upon an edge. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. Brink; margin; extremity. 
The rays which paſs very near to the edges of 
| any body, are bent a little by the action of the 
body. Newton's Optic. 
We have, for many years, walked upon the ed, 
of a precipice, while nothing but the lender thr _ 
of human life has held us from ſinking into end- 
leſs miſery. | 
Yes, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of law. 
Pope. 
4. Sharpneſs of mind; proper diſpoſition for 
action or operation; intenſenets of defite._ 
Give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe into theſe delights. 
> Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
But when long time the wretchesthoughts refin' d, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts em- 
ploy'd, 
And that which. each invented, all enjoy'd. 
Creech's Manil. 
Silence and ſolitude ſet an edge upon the genius, 
and cauſe a greater application. Dryd. Dufreſney. - 
5. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord ! 
That would reduce theſe bloady days again. 
| Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
6. To ſet Teeth on Edge. To cauſe a tingling. 
uneaſineſs in the teeth. 
A harſh grating tune ſetteth the teeth on edge. Bacon. - 
To EDGE, £dzh'. v. a. [from the noun;] 
1. To ſharpen ; to enable to cut. 
There fat ſhe rolling her alluring eyes, 
To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my ruin.' 


Dryden 


r. 


2. To furniſh with an edge. | 
I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover d with a ſhining caſe; © 

So wond'rous hard, and ſo ſecure of wound, ; 

It made my ſword, though edg d with flint, rebound. - 

| 8 Dryden. 
3. To border with any thing; to fringe. 
; Their lony deſcenditig train, | 
With rubies edg d, and ſaphires, ſwept the plain. 
; Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were afed | 
with groves, and whoſe feet were watered with 
winding rivers. - | | Pepe. 
4. To exaſperate; to embitter. 
By ſuch reaſonings the ſimple were blinded, and 
the malicious edged, Hayward. 
He was indigent and low in money, which per- 
haps might have a little edged his deſperation. 
| Watten's Life of D. uf Bucks. - 
5. To put forward beyond a line. 
Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 
were 1n a little time got up cloſe to one another, 
Locks, - 
To Epen, Edzh'. v. . [perhaps from ed 
backward, Sax.] Tomove forward againſt 
any power; going cloſe upon a wind, as if 
upon its ſkirts or border, and fo failing ſiow. 
I muſt edge upon a point of wind, 

And-make flow way. Dryden s Cleamenes,” 
E'/DGED, &d'zhd. participial adj. [from edge.} 
Sharp; not blunt. 

We find that ſubtile or edged quantities do pre- 
vail over blunt ones. Digby on Bodies. 


% 


| E'pcaxG, Ed'-jing. n. /. [from edge.] 


I's What is added to any thing by way of 1 


Shaleſp. Macheth. 


- oxnament. . 
| The 


I — ICI APES = 
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| 
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| 


2. Improvement; inſtruction. 


| Naben, Mi-fls. n. /. Lædiſicium, Lat.] 


E DI 


The garland which I wove for you to 


wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. Dryden. | 


A woman branches out into a long diſſertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Addiſon's Spett. 
2. A narrow lace. 
E'DGELtss, edzh'-ls. adj. [from edge. ] Blunt; 
, obtuſe; unable to cut. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edge ſword ; deſpair and die. 
*  Shabeſp. Rich. III. 
They are edgel:ſ; weapons it hath to encounter. 
| Decay of Piety. 
F'DdGETOOL, Edzh' töl. #. /. [edge and tool.] 
A tool made ſharp to cut. 
There muſt be no playing with things ſacred, 
nor jeffing with edgztocls, L' Eftranye. 
Nurſes from their children keep edgetools. Dorſet. 
I ſhall exerciſe upon ſteel, and its ſeveral ſorts; 
and what ſort is fitteſt for edgetools, which for 
ſprings. Moxon, 
E'/pGEw1sR, 6dzh'-wiz. adv. [edge and aviſe.] 
With the edge put into any particular di- 
rection. ' 
Should the flat ſide be objected to the ſtream, it 
would be ſoon turned edge toiſe by the force of it. 


- . 
E'/p1BLE, &d'-Ibl. adj. [from edo, Lat.] Fit to 
be eaten; fit for food. 
Some fieſh is not edible, as horſes and dogs. Bacon. 
Wheat and barley, and the like, are made either 
edible or potable by man's art and induſtry, 
* More againſt Atheiſm. 


Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edible | 


muſhrooms, have produced a difficulty of breath- 
ing. 5 Arbuthnot. 
The edible creation decks the board. Prior. 


E'picr, &-dikt. . /. [ediftum, Lat.] A pro- 
clamation or command or prohibition ; .a 
law promulgated. | 

When an abſolute monarch commanded his 
ſubjeQs that which ſeemeth good in his own diſ- 
cretion, hath not his eit the force of a law? 

| | ' Hooker. 

The great King of kings, 
Hath in the table of his law commanded . 

That thou ſhalt do no murder; will you then 

Spurn at his edi&, and fulfil a man's? a 
| Sbaleſp. Rich. III. 

Severe decrees may keep our tongues in awe, 

But to our thoughts what edi can give law ? 

Dryden, 
The miniſters are always preaching, and the 
governours putting out edi&s, againſt gaming and 
tine cloaths. | | | Addiſon. 

EDirica“riox, 6d-If-y-ki'-shfin. 2. /. [edifi- 


catio, Lat. 


1. The act — building up man in the faith; | 


improvement in holineſs. | | 
| Our bleſſed Saviour told us, that we muſt ac- 
count for every idle word, not meaning that every 
word not deſigned for edification, or leſs prudent, 
ſhall be reckoned for a ſin. Taylor. 


| Out of theſe magazines I ſhall ſupply the town 
with what may tend to their cification. : 
9 | Addiſon's Guardian. 


A fabrick ; a building; a ſtructure. | 
My love was like a fair houſe built on another 
man's ground; ſo that I have loſt my eaifice by 
miſtaking the place where I erected it. 
2 Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
V 7 
80 ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out ſo far, 
That man may know he dwells not in his own; . 
An edifice too large for him to fill. Milton. | 
The edifice, where all were met to ſee him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull'd. Milt. 


As Tuſcan pillars owe their original to this 


* 


Ws country, the architects always give them a place 
in edifices raiſed in Tuſcany. Addiſon on Italy. 


| a book, 


7 


EDU 


mal than in the moſt elegant edifice. Bentley. 
Ebirr'E A, Ed'-i-fi-fr, . 2 edify.] 

One that improves or inſtructs another. 
To EDIFY,, ed A- „ D. as [edifico, Lat.] | 
1. To build. 

There was a holy chapel «dify'd, 
Wherein the hermit wont to ſay | 
His holy things each morn and eventide. Spenſer. 

Men have edify'd | 
A lofty temple, and perfum'd an altar to thy name. 
Chapm. 
2. To inſtruct; to improve. 
He who ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is un- 
deſervedly reprehended for much ſpeaking. Hooker. 
Men are edified, when either their underſtand- 
ing is taught ſomewhat whereof, in ſuch actions, 
it behoveth all men to conſider, or when their 
hearts are, moved with any affection ſuitable 
thertunto. Hooker. 
| Life is no life, without the bleſſing of a friendly 
and an edifying converiation, L' Eftrange. 
He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 
Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be poor. 
. Dryden. 


This is now 


3. To teach; to perſuade. 
either obſolete or ludicrous. 
You ſhall hardly edify me, that thoſe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been ſub- 
dued by any nation that had only policy and 
moral virtue. Bacon Holy War, 
E'DiLE, &-dil. 2. /. [ædilis, Lat.] The. 
title of a magiſtrate in old Rome, whoſe 
office ſeems in ſome particulars to have re- 
ſembled that of our juſtices of peace. 
The edile, ho! let him be apprehended, Shakeſp. 
EDVTION, e-dish'-an. 2. /. leditio, Lat. 
x. Publication of any thing, particularly of 


This Engliſh edition is not ſo properly a tran- 
| Mlation, as a new compoſition upon the ſame 
ground. Burnet. 
2. Republication ; generally with ſome re- 
viſal or correcting. 
Theſe are of the ſecond edition, 
The' buſineſs of our redemption is to rub over 
the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint God's 
image upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth nature in a 
ſecond and a fairer edition. South. 
I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed the laſt 
edition of him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
The. Code, compoſed haſtily, was forced to 
undergo an emendation, and to come forth in a 
ſecond editian. Baker. 
E Dixon, ed'-I-thr. n. /. [editor, Lat.] Pub- 
liſher; he that reviſes or prepares any work 
for publication. 
When a different reading gives us a different 
ſenſe, or a new elegance in an author, the editor 
does very well in taking notice of it. Addiſ. Spet?. 
This nonſenſe got into all the editions by a miſ- 
take of the ſtage editors. Pope's Notes on Sbaleſp. 
To EDUCATE, &ed'-t-kit. v. a. [duco, 
Lat.] To breed; to bring up; to inſtruct 
youth. | | | | 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ; | 
They breed, they brood, inſtru and educate, | 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate. Dryd.Yirg, 
Education is worſe, in-proportion to the gran- 
deur of rhe parents; if the whole world were 
under one monarch, the heir of that monarch, 
would be the worſt educated mortal ſince the cre- 
tion,  Svift on Modern Education. 
Epvuca'TiON, ed-Ui-ki'-shin. 2. . [from 
educate.) Formation of manners in youth; 
the manner of breeding youth ; nurture. 
Education and inſtruction are the means, the 
one by uſe, the other by precept, to make our 
natural faculty of rcaſon both the better and 
the ſooner to judge rightly between truth and 
error, good and evil. , * Hooker, 


1 


He muſt be an idiot that cannot diſcern more 


177 Ws 
4 ” 
* 


Shakeſp. | 


ſtrokes of workmanſhip in the ſtructure of an ani- 


bs, 


All nations have agreed in the neceſſity of 7 


E F F 
Krick education, which conſiſted in the 


of moral duties. 
To EDU CE, L-dd's. v. 4. [educo, Lat; 2. 
bring out; to extract; to produce f To 
ſtate of occultation. = 
That the world was educed out of 
ſpace, give that as a reaſon of its gr; 
language, to grow rich, were to . 
the power of the pocket, 
This matter muſt have lain etern 
to its beds of earth, were there not 
educe it thence. 
Th' eternal art educes good from ill 
Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle, P,s 
Epv'CcTiON, &-dük“-shün. 1. /. [from #2... 
The act of bringing any thing into view, 
To EDU'LCORATE, &@-da/-k&-rit, ., 
[from dulcis, Lat.] To ſweeten, 4 hy | 
mical term. 8 
Eburcoxalriox, E-dUl-k&-ri'-shin, „ 
[from edulcorate.] The act of ſwectenine 
To EEx, Ek. V, . leacan, ecan, Can * 
eak, Scott. eck, Erſe.] 1 
I- To make bigger by the addition of another 
piece. 
2. To ſupply any deficiency. See Exx. 
Hence endleſs penance for our fault! pay; 
But that redoubled crime, with vengeanee ow 
Thou biddeſt me to ele. Fairy Den, 
Exr, El. n. ſ. {cel, Sax. aal, Ger.] A, 
pentine ſlimy fiſh, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the eel, 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Sal. 
The Cockney put the eel; i' th' patty aliwz,. 


the 


Woes, 


Wi ! * 2 
' * 
Oban 9 


E'tx, &n, adv. Contracted from even. $: 
EveN. 

Says the ſatyr, if you have a trick of blowing 
hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, I hav: /, 
done with you. L" Efrary, 

Err, f, n. ſ. Commonly written Err, 4 
ſmall Izard. | 


E'FFABLE, &f-fabl. adj. [effabilis, Lat.] Ei 
preſſive; utterable. Di. 
To EFFA'CE, Ef-fa's. v. a. [efacer, Fr.] 
r. To deſtroy any thing painted, or carved. 
2- To make no more legible or viſible; to 
blot out ; to ſtrike out. 
Characters on duſt, the firſt breath of wind 
effaces. Lali. 
It was ordered, that his name ſhould be «4 
out of all publick regiſters. * Addiſon on Ius 
Time, I ſaid, may happily Face RIO 
That cruel image of the king's diſgrace, Prin, 
Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 
And fluent Shakeſpeare ſcarce ac a line. Py: 
3. To deſtroy ; to wear away. 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude ace. Dryd. Et. 
ErFe'cr, ef. fekt“. . ſ. [efefus, Lat.) 
I. That which is produced by an operating 
cauſe. 5 
You may fee by her example, in herſelf wits, 


andof others beloved, that neither folly is the caulc 


of vehement love, nor reproach the . Liclg. 
ect is the ſubſlance produced, or ſimple idea 
introduced into any ſubject, by. the exerting © 
power. Lk. 

We ſee the pernicious t of luxury in the 
ancient Romans, who immediately found them- 
ſelves poor as ſoon as this vice got footing amy 

them. Addiſon on Nah. 
2. Conſequence ; event. : 

No man, in cer, doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, ſome geliure, ® 
voice, or faſhion. Bacon's Natural Hier: 

Jo ſay of a celebrated piece 2. then " 725 
in it, is, in e that the author oi 
—.— is, in ect, to ſay Abba 

3. Purpoſe; meaning; general intent. 


They ſpake to her to that et. i 2 Kern 
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E f U 
J Costeddenee intended ; ſucces ; advan- 


bay is become of no «fe unto you. Gal.v.4. 
— 1 ſhould depart only with a title, the efject 
whereof he ſhould. not be poſſeſſed of, . raaF uy 
9 ed it. | Claren on. 
2 The inſtitution has hitherto proved without 
, and has neither extinguiſhed crimes, nor 
R Feed the numbers 15 criminals. Temple, 
Completion; perfection. del 
8. Cn worthily to be brought to heroical efe# 
px fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and Æneas, 
"as by one's own choice and working. 
Semblant art ſhall carve the fair ec, 
And full atchievement of thy great deſigns. Prior. 
ity; not mere appearance. 
8 . a 3 — compoſed 
ſenate eccleſiaſtical was to govern, but in Sheet 
one only man ſhould, as the ſpirit and ſoul of the 
reſidue, do all in all. Hooker. 
Seate and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud; | 
Aud is to him, who rightly things eſteems, _ 
No other in he than what it ſeems. Denham. 
5. [In the plural.] Goods; moveables, 
MWM What form of prayer 
- Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murther! 
That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt 
- Of thoſe , for which I did the murther, 
My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
| Sbaleſp. 
The emperor knew that they could not convey 
away many. of their ee Adiiſon's Spectator. 
To ErrFe'cT, ef-fekt'. v. a, [efficic, Lat.] 

1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with ſuc- 
ceſs; to atchieve; to accomphſh as an 
agent. 5 7 
+ Being conſul, I doubt not t' et 

All that you wiſh. 
2. To produce as a cauſe. 
The change made of that ſyrup into a purple 
colour, was ected by the vinegar. Boyle on Colours. 
ErrFE'CTIBLE, Ef-fek'-tibl. adj. [from ect. 
Performable; practicable; feaſible. 
That a pot full of aſhes will ſtill contain as much 
Water as it would without them, is not ech 
upon the ſtricteſt experiment. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
Prre'cT1ve, Ef-fek'-tiv. adj. [from ect.] 
1. Having the power to produce effects; ef- 
ficacious; effectual: with of. 
They are not effedive of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them. Baton. 
If any myſtery, rite, or ſacrament be effective 
of any ſpiritual bleſſings, then this much more, 
as having the perogative and principality above 
„ thing elſe. | Taylor. 
There is nothing in words and tiles but ſuit- 
ableneſs, that makes them acceptable and e/:&ive. 
___ Glanville. 


Ben Jonſon. 


r effects. ü 
' o they ſpeak properly who ſay that time 
eonſumeth all things for time is 7 nor 
are bodies deſtroyed by it. Brown's Fulg. Errours. 
3. Producing effects; efficient. 


Whoſoever is an efz&#ive real cauſe of doing his 


neighbour wrong is criminal, by what inſtrument |} 


ſoe ver he does it. Taylor. 
+ Having the power of operation; uſeful : 
+48, efetive men in an army. 
Eers/CTivE LY, Ef-fek"-tiv-I5. adv. {from 
F 105 Powerfully; with real opera- 
| This Mea vely reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us to 
receive no hurt from him. Taylor : Rule of Liv. Holy. 
= CTLEss, &f-fekt/-lls. adj. from effet.) 
ithout effect; impotent; uſeleſs ; un- 
meaning, Vas ; 
II chop off my hands; 


- 


0 prayer have they been held up, 
Aud they have ſery'd me to effetHeſs uſe. Sele. 


eros, f- fe- tür. u. / 
e e , e, Lat] 


5 


Sidney. 


| lives, all the ſins of wantonneſs, ſoftneſs, and ge- 


* Operative; aQive ; having the quality of | 


” weakneſs. | . 


E F F 
. He that produces any effect; performer. 
2. Maker; Creator. ge | 
Wecommemorate the creation, and pay worſhip 
to that infinite Being who was the Sector of it. 
| i Derbam. 
29 Ef- fk -tũ-Al. adj; Leffectuel, 
cps! | 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to a de- 
gree adequate to the occaſion; operative; 
| efficacious. 
The reading of ſcripture is cual, as well to 
lay even the firſt foundation, as to add degrees of 
| farther perſection, in the fear of God. Hooker. | 
| The communication” of thy faith may become 
| effeftual, by the acknowledging of every good 
thing, ilem. 6. 
2 Veracious; expreſſive of facts. A ſenſe 
not in uſe. | 
Reprove my allegation, if you can; , 
Dr elſe conclude my words efe#ual. Shaleſp. 
EFFE/CTUALLY, Ef-fek'-ti-Al-ly. adv. [from 
Hectual.] In a manner productive of the 
| conſequence intended; efficaciouſly, 
| Sometimes the fight of the altar, and decent 
preparations for devotion, may compoſe and re- 
| Cover the wandering mind more efettually than a 
ſermon. South. 
| A ſubject of that vaſt latitude, that the ſtrength 
of one man will ſcarcely be ſufficient efzFually to 
carry-1t on. | Wr:odward. 
To EFFE'CTUATE, ef- fck“tü-àt. v. a. [Ley 
[/efuer, Fr.] To bring to paſs; to fulfil. | 


He found means to acquaint himſelf with a 


— 


he found him a fit inſtrument to efeetuate his de- 


, re” Sidney. 
EFFE/MINACY, Ef-fem/-y-na-sy. 2. . [from 
effeminate.] 


1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman; 
ſoftneſs; unmanly delicacy ; mean ſub- 
| miſſion. 
But foul eF:minacy held me yok'd | 
Her bond ſlave: O indignity, O blot | 
To honour and religion! Milton's Agoniſtes. 
2+ Laſciviouſneſs ; looſe pleaſure. 
So long as idleneſs is quite ſhut out from our 


* 


minacy are prevented. Taylor. 
EF FE MINA TE, éf-fem-y-nèt. adj. [efe- | 
minatus, Lat.) | 
1. Having the qualities of a woman; woman- | 
iſh; ſoft to an unmanly degree ; voluptu- | 
' ous; tender; luxurious: of perſons. | 
| The king, by his voluptuous life and mean 
marriage, became effeminate, and leſs ſenſible of | 
honour. Bacon. | 
2. Reſembling the practice of a woman; 
 womaniſh : of things. 
After the flaughter of ſo many peers, [ 
Shall we at laſt conclude efeminate peace? Shakeſp. | 
From man's efeminate flackneſs it begins, 
Who ſhould better hold his place. Milton. 
The more effeminate and ſoft his life, ws 
The more his fame to ſtruggle to the field. Dryd. 
3. Womanlike ; ſoft without reproach, A: 
ſenſe not in uſe, | 
As well we know your tenderneſs of heart, | 
And gentle, kind, efeminate remorſe. Shakeſp. 
To EFFE/MINATE, Ef-fem'-F-nit. v. a. [effe-| 
mino, Lat.] To make womaniſh; to weak 
en; to emaſculate; to unman. | 
When one is ſure it will not corrupt or mi- | 
nate childrens minds, and make them fond of 
trifles, I think all things ſhould be contrived jto | 
their ſatisfaction. Locke. | 
To EFFE/MINATE, Ef-fem'/-F-nit. v. n: To 
grow womaniſh ; to ſoften; to melt into 


— 


—_ 


— 
, 


In a ſlothſul peace both courage will efeminate 


and manners. corrupt. Pepe. 


EFFEMINA'TION, Ef-fèm-Y-nà'-shün. 2. . 


- 


nobleman, to whom diſcovering what he was, 3 


| [from efeminate.) The tate of one grown | 


E f 
womaniſh; the ſtate of one emaſculated or 
unmanned. | ; 

|  Vices the hare figured; not only feneration, ot 
uſury, from its ſecundity and ſuperfetation, but 
degenerate effemination. Brown's V ulg. Err. 

To EFFERVE'SCE, Ef-fEr-vts', v. n. [effer- 
veſco, Lat-] To generate heat by inteſtine 
motion. 

The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of cloves, 
will eferveſce even to a flame. Mead on Poiſons. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE, CEf-fcr-ves'-Stns. nm. / 

[from efferveo, Lat.] The act of growing 

hot; production of heat by inteſtine mo- 

tion. 

In the chymical ſenſe, -Ferveſcence ſignifies an 
inteſtine motion, produced by mixing two bodies 
together that lay at reſt before; attended ſome- 
times with a hiſhog noiſe, frothing, and ebullition. 

Arbuthnot on Aliment: . 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 
powder it: put it into ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, till 
it becomes {weetiſh, and makes no eferveſcenc: 
upon the injection of the chalk, - Gree. 

Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any col- 
luctation or efferv:ſcence of the minerals in them, 
but to ſubterranean heat or fire. Mood. Nat. Hiſt. 

Erre'Tt, Ef-fe't. adj.” [effetus, Lat.] 
t. Barren; diſabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the ſeeds 
of all the young they will aſterwards bring forth, 
which, all ſpent and exhauſted, the animal becomes 
barren and efete, Pay. 

In moſt countries the earth would be ſo parched 
and ef*te by the drought, that it would afford but 
one harveſt. Bentley. 
2+ Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to refreſh 
his decrepit, te ſenſuality, with the hiſtory of 
his former life. 8 South. 

EFFICA'CIOUS, Ef-f9-ki'-shus. adj. [efficax, 

Lat.] Productive of effects; powerful to 

produce the conſequence intended. 

A glowing-drop with hollow'd ſteel 
He takes, and, by one efficecious breath, 


Dilates to cube or ſquare, Philips. 
Errica/ciousLyY, E6f-fp-ki-shtis-15. adv. 


[from efficacious.) Effectually; in ſuch a 


manner as to produce the conſequence de- 


fired, | 
If we find that any other body ſtrikes eficaciouſly 
enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it will move 
that way in which the ſtriking body impels it. 
Digby on Bodies. 
E'FF1CACY, Ef-fy-ki-sF. u. ſ. [from cax, 
Lat.] Power to produce effects; produc- 
tion of the conſequence intended. | 
Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the gffcacy or 
' neceſſity of God's word, they tie and reſtrain only 
into ſermons. ' ' Hooker. 


Whether if they had taſted the tree of life be- 


fore that of good and evil, they had ſuffered the 
curſe of mortality; or whether the efficacy of the 
one had not overpowered the penalty of the other, 
we leave it unto God. Brown. 
Efficacy is a power of ſpeech which repreſents 

a thing, by preſenting to our minds the lively 
ideas or forms. Peacham. 

_ The apoſtle tells us of the ſucceſs and efficacy of 
the Goſpel upon the minds of men; and, for this 
— 4. calls it the power of God unto ſalvation. 

| | | Tillotſon. 
The arguments drawn from the goodneſs of 
God, have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to 


repent. Rogers. 
EFFICIENCE, Cf-flsh'-=ens. Na. . [from 
EFF1'CIENCY, Cf-flsh'-En-8F. J icio, Lat.] 


The act of producing effects; agency. 


The manner of this divine efficiency being far 


above us, we are no more able to conceive by our 
reaſon, than creatures unreaſonable by their ſenſe 


are able to apprehend after what manner we diſ- 


poſe and order the courſe of our affairs, Hooker. 


4 H | That 


| 
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| 
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| mould be, is not eaſily determined: 


| E F 


are carried by the mannduction of a ErTLv 514g Of es Þ gy (hoo! 
ys ex- ov} „„ =: : 


Thoſe ſmall particles which are continually 


Fule, is evident; but what m ErFLvu'vi 
le. 4 
al pro- 


Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpeci 
ductive efficiency of this particular ſort of ſinning, 
more than of other. South. 


A pious will is the means to enlighten the un- | 
derſtanding in the truth, of «Chriſtianity, upon 
the account of a natural efficiency : a will fo diſ- 
poſed, will engage the mind. in'a ſevere ſearch. 

South. 
Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of 
any contingent and unſtable agents; being entirely 
_ owing to the direct concourſe of the power of the 
Author of nature. Woodzward. 


EppV'cienT, Ef-fish'-Ent. mn. ſ. [efficio, Lat. 
1. The cauſe which makes 2 to be what 
 Gody which moveth-meer. natural agents as an 
#ficient only, "doth otherwiſe move intellectual 
creatures, and eſpecially his holy angels. Hooker. 
2. He that makes; the effeftor. | 
.  - Obſervations of the order of nature carry the 
mind up to the admiration of the great ficient of 
the world. 2 Hale. 
Errieinur, 3 Caufing ef- 
feats; that makes the effect to be what 
Vour anſwering. in the final cauſe, makes me 
© believe you are at a loſs for the efficient. 
| ollier on Thought. | 
To EFFI'GIATE, Ef- fl“-gl-àt. v. a. [effigio, 
Lat.) To form in ſemblance ; to image. 
EFF1G14'T10N, Cf-fi-gl-Y-8hin, 2. / [from 
| Fee. The act of imaging; or forming 
the reſemblance of things or perſons. Did. 


PrxiGits, Ef-f&-jts.2-n.  [ofigies, Lat. 
E'rFiGyY, - c IG 0, from being 
in effigy.) Reſemblance; image in painting 
or ſculpture; repreſentation ; idea. | 
We. behold the ſpecies of eloquence in our 
minds, the  effigies or actual image of which we 
ſeek in the organs of our hearing. 
| Dryden : Dufreſnoy, Pref. 
Obſerve thoſe numerous wrangs in «figy, | 
The gods have ſav'd from the deyouring fea, Garth. 
EFFLORE'SCENCE, Ef-fl0-res/-86n8, 
EF#FLORE'SCENCY,/ 6f-fld-r6s'-86n-89. 8 J. 
ſefloreſco, Lat.] 
1. Production of flowers. 


* 


; Y . | 
Where there is leſs heat, there the fpirit of the 


plant is digeſted, and ſevered from the. groſſer | 


juice in eflureſcence. Bacon. 
2. Excreſcencies in the form of flowers. 
Iwo white ſparry incruſtations, with Hargſcen- 


cies in form, of ſhrubs, formed by the trickling; of | 


Water. | W oodzoard. 


3. {tn phyfick.] The breaking out of fome | 
humours in the ſkin, in diſtempers called 


exanthematous; as in the meaſles, and the 


flying off from bodies; the ſubtilty of which 
appears from their being able, a long time 
together, to produce very ſenſible effects, 
without any ſenſible diminution of the body 

from whence they ariſe. Quincy. 


but the gfuvium thereof, we might believe that 
from attraction, and by efluxion, bodies tended to 
ern Breton. 
Neither the earth's diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, nor any magnetick Muvia of the earth, nor 
the air, or atmoſphere which environs the earth, 
can produce gravity. Woodward. 
If theſe efluvia, which do upward tend, 
Becauſe leſs heavy than the air, aſcend ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to ſeck their central ſeat? Blackm. 
F/FFLUx, &f'-fliks. u. /. [efluxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing out. 5 
Through the copious Mu of matter through 


the orifice of a deep, ulcer, he was reduced to a | 


ſkeleton. 
2. Effuſion; flow. 
The firſt ur of mens piety, after receiving of 
the faith, was the ſelling and conſecrating their 
poſſeſſions. | | 
3- That which flows from ſomething elle ; 
emanation. by. | 
| Prime chearer, light! 
Of all material beings, firſt and beſt ! 
Eflux divine! Thomſon's Summer. 
4. The act of flowing is more properly. Mu- 
ence, and that which flows more properly 


Harvey. 


in uſe. 


Five thouſand and ſome odd centuries of years | 


are efluxed ſince the creation, Boyle's Seraph, Love. 


Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing out. 
By effluxion and attraction bodies tend towards 
the earth. Brown, 
2. That which flows out; effluvium ; ema- 
nation. x 
There are ſome light efuxions from ſpirit to | 
ſpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
body to body. | Bacon. 
' To EFF0'RCE, Ef-fors'. v. a. [efforcer, Fr.] 
1. To force; to break through by violence. 
i In all that room was nothing to be ſeen, 
But huge great iron cheſts and coffers ſtrong, 
All barr d with double bonds, that ne er could 
ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Qu. 
2. To force; to raviſh ; to violate by force, 


Ike. 
de an ur eſcence of the ſerum. of the blood. 


8 MNienan : Surgery. 
ErFLoRE'SCENT, ef- flö-rès“sént. adh. [e o- 


reſca, Lat.] Shooting out in form of flowers. | 


_ "Yellow -Foreſcent ſparry incruſtations on ſtone. 
ESFL.U'88CE,"&f-fidi-Ens. u. /. [efiuo, Lat.] 
That which iſſues from ſome other princi- 
's ple. 4 N > 

Bright Muen 
air upon the colliſion of two hard bodies, but rather 
the inflammable fluences diſcharged from the 
 hachescolli | - Srown. 
From the bright efuence of his deed 
They borrow, that reflected light, 


With which the laſting lamp they feed, 


; 1 0 Luincy. 1 
A wart beginneth in the cytis, and ſeemeth to 


ce of bright eſſence increate, Mili. 
Theſe ſeintillations are not the aſcenſion of the | 


4 
| Whoſe beams diſpel the damps of envious night. | 


Prior. 
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Then gan her beauty ſhine as brighteſt ſky, 
And burnt his beaſtly heart t eforce her chaſtity, 


mence. This word is not now uſed. 
The palmer lent his ear into the noiſe, 

reer 
Again he heard a more effarced voice, 

|. That bad him come in haſte. - Spenſer. 

T Exro'kM, Ef- färm'. v. a. L for mo, Lat.] To 
make in any certain manner; to ſhape ; to 

faſhion. | | | 


| 
: 


' railing us from nothing, and eorming us after 
thy. own image. | Taylor. 
 ErF08MA'TION, Effor-mA'-shin, u. . [from 
| rm] The act of faſhioning or giving 
rm to. 


aon 


If the earth were an electrick body, and the air 


Hammond. 


To EFFLU'x, Ef. flük's. v. n. [efluo, Lat.] To 
run out; to flow away. This is not often 


EFFLU'X10N,' ef-flak-shün. 2. J. Leluxum, 


7 Spenſer. | 
3. Fo ſtrain ; to exert with effort or vehe- | 


Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, | 


= ppg op her work of vflme: | 


E F I 


an account of the produ ion and ain of the 


univerſe. 


E'rrokr, Er- fort. n, J. Leffort, Fr.] Stru mA 


ſtrain ; vehement action 5 laborious e 


3 ca- 
after having gained vicdtorie : 

| © the ſame efforts as if we had loft Gem pante 

could not have withſtood us. 3 


Addiſon on the State of 13, 
Though the ſame ſun, with all Gabe ay" 


Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze 
We prize the ſtronger effort of his pow'r 
And always ſet the gem above the flow'r. P, 
Erro'ssiox, Ct-fosh'-ln. u. /. [fodio, I. 15 
N- Lat.] 
The act of digging up from the ground? 
deterration. . 
He ſet apart annual ſums for the recovery of 
manuſcripts, the en of coins, and the pro- 
curing of mummies. Arbuthnut 
EFFRA'IABLE, Cf-fra'-4bl. adj. royale, Fr.] 
N frightful; terrible. A word not 
uled. 
Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a propor- 
tionate efficient of their aialle nature but arf- 
nical fumes. Hare, 
EFFRONTERY, &f-fro'n-te-ry. n. . [effronterie, 
Fr. ] Impudence; ſhameleſſneſs ; contempt 
of reproach. 
They could hardly contain themſelves within 
one unworthy act, who had rontery enough to 
commit or countenance it. King Charles, 
Others with ignorance and inſufficiency haye 
ſelf-admiration and efrontery to ſet up themſelves, 
Watts. 
A A bold man's ontery, in company with wo- 
men, muſt be owing to his low opinion of them, 
and his high one of himſelf. Clariſa. 
7 Erru'LGE, Ef- fälj“. v. n. [e ulgeo, Lat.) 
To ſend forth luſtre or effulgence. I know 
not that this word is uſed. 
The topaz charms the ſight, 

Like theſe fulgiag yellow ſtreams of light. Saver, 
EFFu'LGENCE, &f-fül-jens. u. /. e fulgeo, Lat. 
Luſtre; brightneſs; clarity; ſplendour. 

On thee 
Impreſs'd, th' ulgence of his glory abides. iltwn, 
Thy luſtre, bleſt eFulgence, can diſpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. Blacks, 
ErFvu'LGENT, Cf-ful-jent. adj. [effulgens, 
Lat.] Shining; bright; luminous, 
How ſoon th ulgent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpoſing ſky! Bluckn, 
The downward ſun 
Looks out efulgent, from amid” the flaſh 
Of broken clouds. Thomſun's Spring. 
EFFUMABI'LITY, &-fi-mi-bll/-I-ty. 2. /. Cu- 
mus, Lat.] The quality of flying away, or 
vapouring in fumes. An uſeful word, but 
not adopted. _= 
They ſeem ta define mercury by volatility, or, 
if F may coin ſuch a word, effumabzlity. Hoyle. 


—— 


- | Ta, EFFU'SE, f- fü! z. v. a. [effiyus, Lat. ] To 


pour out; to ſpill; to ſhed. 

- He fell, and, deadly pale, : 
Groan'd out his ſoul, with guſhing blood of 1 
N 5 I:i0hhs 

At laſt emerging from his noſtrils wide, 
And guſhing mouth, d the briny tide. 
| 25 Pope's Our. 
Errv'sx, &f-fü'z. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Waſte; 
effuſion, Not uſed. f 
I') be air hath got into my deadly wounds, 
And much e of blood doth make me faint. 
„ Shaleſd. 
EFFvu's10N, Ef-fa'-zhan. 1. J. [ effufio, Lat.] 
1. The act of pouring out. 
My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 
Being an ordinary inundation ; 
But this n of ſuch manly drops, 
This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 


Sale. 


* 


k N e. 
They pretend to ſalve phænomena, and to give 


Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd- 
HS Gar 


* 


＋ E GR E E 


Oar bleſſed Lord conmanded thefepreſentation' ] Disets creatures Neep all the Winter; av the] We mag be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt 
of his * and facrifce on the croſs, ſhould be] bear, the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bec; theſe times, for inſolence, pride, and egregious contempt 
Gade by breaking breach und fuſion of wine. all wax fat when they Deep, and g not. of all good order, are the worſt. Hosler 2 Preface. 


. Tan Worthy Coumunicant. | Bacon's Mutual Hiſtory. | Ah me, moſt credulous fool! 

It dhe A tes of beween were ary thing | Eax'sTtonx, Cgés-tshün. v. ſ. [egeſlus, Lat.] Ergen murtherer ! Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
„ot from the forty days rain, their affen, The act of throwing out the digeſted food And hence th' egregious wizzard ſhall foredoom 
” os dikely, was at this fanie time When the abyſs] at the natural vents. 1 The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. Pope. 
ns broken open. | Burtet's Therry. The animal fodl or ſpirits manage as well their E E'GIOUSLY,@gre'-jus-14. av. from egre- 
*. Waſte; the act of ſpilling Or ſnedding. 9 ſpontaneous actions as the natural or iroiuntaryf gious.] Eminently 3 ſhamefully. G 

When there was but as yet one only family in| exertions of digeſtion, gion, and circulation. Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward 
te world, no means of inſtruction, human or di-“ Hale, Origin of Mankind. | me, 

"Ee, conld prevent effuſion of blood. Hooker. || EGG, G&g'/. n. Ss los, Sax. ough, Erſe.] For making him Sue an aſs, 
Stop «fuſion of our Chriſtian blood, t. That which is laid by feathered and ſome} And practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 
Aid ſtabliſh quietneſs. \Shakkeſp. Henty VI.] other animals, from which their young is] Even to madneſs. Sbaleſp. Othello. 
Vet ſhall ſhe be reſtor d, fince publick good | produced. He diſcovered that, beſides the extravagance of 
For private int reſt ought not be withſtood, | | An egg was found having lain many years at the every article, he had been eregiofly cheated. 
To fave th' effu/ron of my people 2 Thi | bottom of a moat, where the earth had ſomewhat Arbutbnot”s John Bull. 
ryaen , Homer. 


E $5090" overgrown it; and this egg was come to the hard- E/ RESS, &-gres. n. /. [egreſſus, Lat.] The 
4- The act of pouring our words. neſs of a ſtone, and the colouts of the white and power or act of going out of auy place ; 
FEndleſs and ſenſeleſs u of indigeſted pray- yolk perfect. 


3; $11 Bacon. departure. 
ers, oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unſufferable __ Eggs are-perhaps the higheſt, moſt nouriſhing, P Gates of burning adamant, | 
| ner, the worthieſt part of Chriſtian duty towards and exalted of animal food, and moſt indigeſtible. ] Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs. Milton, 
God. | 96 Healer. TED. + | Arbutbnot. This water would have been locked up within 
4. Bounteous rr be '| 2+ The ſpawn or ſperm of other creatures. |} the earth, and its re utterly debarred, had the 
Such great force the goſpel of Chriſt had. aun Therefore think him as the ſerpent's egg, ſtrata of ſtone and marble remained continuous. 
upon men's ſouls, melting them into i of ary Which hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow miſ- | Weuodward's Nat: Hi. 
bon of all that they had. Hamm, on — | chievous. ; ' Shabeſp.| Ecre's510N, #-grbsh/-in, 1. %. [egreſſio, Lat.] 
* — 8 thing e of "UN 1 * Ev'ry inſe& of each different kind, | The a& of going out. 
urge me wi er, and | 


In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 


The vaſt number of troops is expreſſed in the 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. Blackm. 


I call be clean; waſh me with that precious ion, ſwarms; their tumultuous manner of iſſuing out 


and I mall be whiter than ſnow. Xing Cbar les. 


; | | 3. Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of an egg. | of their ſhips, and the perpetual egre/ior, which 

Erxvu'slveE, Ef- fuͤ-sbv. adj. [from effuſe.] Pour- "i There was taken a great glaſs-bubble with a ſeemed without end, are imaged in the bees pour- 

ing out; diſperſing. .., | | long neck, ſuch as chemiſts are wont to call a phi- ing out. Pope. 

The North-eaſt fpends its rage; th' . South | loſophical egg, = - Boyle, | E'GrET, &-arit. n. /. A fowl of the heron 

" Warma theeridbalwcns: Thomſon's Spring. | T, EO 0, bg". v. 4. [eggia to incite, Iſlandick; kind, with red legs. Baileys 
Err; ft: u. lexeta, Sax.) Anewt ; an'evet; | exzian, Sax.) To incite; to inſtigate ; to 


; To i ; ; E'cr10T, e'-gry-0t. n. . [aigret, Fr. perhaps 
a ſmall kind of lizard that lives generally in provoke to action: for this, edge is, I think, from aigre ſour.) A ſpecies of cherry. 
the water. | | ſometimes ignorantly uſed. | The ce&ur-cherry, which inclineth more to 
Peucocks are beneficial to the places where they Study becomes pleaſant to him who is purſuing white, is ſweeter than the red; but the riot "is 
are kept, by clearing of them froth ſnakes, addexs, his genius, and whoſe ardour of inclination eggs 


more ſour, | Ba.on. 
and , upon Which they will tive. Mortim. Hub. him forward, and carrieth him through ever | 7 Wan eiacul 
f The Abende of Egypt is the lizard of 1 obſtacle. Derbam 's Phyſics-Theology, Co Coty moore PR 2 _— but. 
\ and che 9 in our country | Nicholas, | E"GLAN TIN E, Sg HAn⸗tin. N. f. lantier „Fr.! Being rooted ſa little Way in the ſkin, nothipg 
1 EFT, ft”. adp. ler, Sax.) Soon; quickly ; A ſpecies of roſe ; ſweet-briar, © near fo deeply as the quills of fowls, they ate the 
ö ſpeedily ; ſhort! & Obſolete. : 0 er- canopied with luſcious woodbine, | | mor eaſily cjatulated. . Grew's Miuſtinn 
1 En through the thick they heard one rudelyruſh, With ſweet muſk roſes, and with eglantine. Sa. Ihe mighty magnet from the center darts 
4 Wich noiſe whereof he from his lofty ſteed The leaf of glantine, not to flander, | This ſtrong, though ſubtile force, through all the 
xz Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, Out- fweeten'd not thy breath. Shakeſp. Cym, 3 parts: | 
| To hide his coward head from dying dread. | Sycamores with eglantine were ſpread, | Its active rays, gaculated thence, , 
Do tn, fo En | to att Menlo hea, Pon | rn al wie crmlets. Moos 
| 5 ex ite umed with 5 - N.. 95 . F | id AKL. zl. shu. 
F e jp; 9 67 RH | | "The fault cominltte@ in writing by the fre! | LEY 6jak"-0-14-shiin, . ,. {from 
1 For ſo at leaſt I have preſery'd the ſame, | uent repetition of the word ego or J „ too _ Th e act of darting or throwing out. 
= | Wich hands profane, from being t betray'd. | equent mention of a man's ſelf in writing | There ſe2meth to be acknowledged, in the act of 
q 9 | | | Fairfax, Or COnver ſation. af Sac | f envy, an g̃aculation or irradiation of the eye. 
E'rrsooks, Eft-80'/nz. adv. [exc and roon.] The moſt violent egoti/z2 which I have met with, | 


Bacon's Eſſays. 
There is to be obſerved, in thoſe diffoliicions 
which will not eaſily incorporate, what the effects 


Soon afterwards; in a ſhort time; again, | in the courſe of my reading, is that of Cardinal 
An obſolete word; formed, as it form, by | Wolley's; g & rex eus, I and my king. Specs. 
the conjunction of two words of the ſame | E'coT1sT, .g0-tist. . /. [from ego.) One | are; as the ebullition, the precipitation to the bot» 
meaning. | | that is always repeating the word ego, 1; a } tom, the gacu/ation towards the top, the ſuſpenſioa 
le in their teadeftſooneplaced Engliſhmen, who | talker of himſelf. _ | in the midſt, and the like. Bacon, 
poſſeſſed all their lands, Spenſer": State of Ireland. A tribe of egoti/fr, for whom I have always had 2. A ſhort prayer darted out occaſionally, 
—— which now had flowers a mortal averſion, are the authors of memoirs, who | without ſolemn retirement. 


cir fill, are never mentioned in any works but their own. | In your dreſſing let there be 4jatzlations fitted to 
Run all in haſte to ſee that ſilver brood. Spenſer a | | Spectator. | the ſeveral actions of dreſſing; as at waſhing your 
I The Germans deadly hated the Turks, whereof To E'coT1zE, &-g6-tiz. v. n. [from ego.] To | hands, pray God to cleanſe your foul-from fin, 


it was to be thought that new wars ſhould e/{/cor; talk much of one's ſelf. | | Taylors Guide to Devotion. 
I ue, a Nuolles : H 7 9 1 , . . 9 77 Lt 'f o 1. ” | yg." þ | i 
x wy o bind; my love * * | EGRE'GIOUS, E-gre'-jiis. adj. [egregiusy | EJa'cUuLAaTORY, EAN Ja-thr'sy adj. (from 


dc, at 


NE 


* Ie ac 2 * * 


IR m 7 Lat] eſaculate.] i 
hy And alt the year wa then be holiday, Gay's Poſe | Eminent ; remarkable extraordinary. Nh Suddenly darted out; uttered in fort ſen- 
: E.G. Lerempli gratia.] For the ſake of an | He might be able to adorn this preſent age, and | tences. " 8 
pe Inſtance or example. | furniſh hiſtory with the records of egregiov5exploits The continuance of this poſture might incline to 
.£ GER, C-gur. u. /. [See EAG ER. ] An impe- both of art and valour. Moore againſt Atheiſm. eaſe and drowſineſs; they uſed ĩt rather upon ſon e 
tuous or irregular flood or tide. | One to empire born ; ſhort ꝙaculatory prayers, than in their larger deycs 
From che peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at the { Egregious prince; whoſe manly childhood ſhew'd | tions. Due Devithn. 
bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, may His mingled parents, and portended joy" 2. Sudden; haſty, ; 8.0 
: ariſe thoſe egers and flows in fome eſtuaries and | Unſpeakable. - - Philip:.4 Wee are not to value ourſelves upon the merit of 
— rivers; as is obſervable about Trent and Humber An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far vir- | <jaculatory repentances, that take us by fits and 
in England. Been Vulgar Errours, - tue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. | Woodzoard. | — 45 50 «© © L" Eftrange. 
eser, Ejtrt'. v. 4, [egero, Lat.] To | 2. Eminently bad; remarkably vicious. This | Ts BJE/CT, &jAkt'; w.'a; [eficio, ejeftum, Lat.] 
do out food at the natural-yents. | { is the uſual ſenſeQ. | 


* To throw out; te caſt forth; to void. 


— p MLS — 


1 | | Er1G6HTH, &th. adj. [from eight.) Next in 


| | Another yet ?—A ſeventh! I'll ſee no more; 


| EIL 


inſernal lightning ſallies from his the | 
Ticdted ſparks upon the billows float! Te. 

The heart, as ſaid, from its contracted cave, 
On the left ſide gjedts the bounding wave. Blacim. 
| ; Tears may ſpoil the eyes, but not waſh away the 


affliction ; ſighs may exhauſt the man, but not 7 


the burthen, | Yay , South. 
| a. To throw out or expel from an office or 
| pPoſſeſſion. | | 1 

. © » It was the force of conqueſt; force with force ' 
| Is well giected, when the conquer d can. Milton. 
| The French king was again cje&ed when our king 
i ſubmitted to the church. Dryden. 
* 3. To expel ; to drive away; to diſmiſs with 
| hatred. N 

We are peremptory to diſpatch 


This viperous traitor ; to ec him hence, | 
Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 
Our certain death ; therefore it is decreed | 
He dies to-night. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
4. To caſt away; to reject. 
To have eje#:d whatſoever the church doth 
make account of, be it never ſo harmleſs in itſelf, 
and of never ſo ancient continuance, without any 
other crime to charge it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be uſed by the church 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the word of 
God, could not-have been defended. Hooker. 
Will any man ſay, that if the words whoring 
and drinking were by parliament qjected out of the 
Engliſh tongue, we ſhould all awake next morning 
chaſte and temperate. 1 Swift. 
EJe'cT10N, E-jtk/-shan. n. /. leſectio, Lat.] 
1. The act of canuny out ; expulſion. 
Theſe ftories are to 
fallen angels from heaven. Broome. 
2. In phyſick.] The diſcharge of any thing 
by vomit, ſtool, or any other emunctory. 


P—_ — —̃ _—em———_ = — —B — 
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a * 64; Quincy. 
EE“ C TURN r, 6-j6kt'-mEnt. u. /. [from eje#.] 
A legal writ by which any inhabitant of a 


ed to depart. E 
Eicon, l. inter. An expreſſion of ſudden | 
delight. — 1 | 
EIGHT, &t. adj. [eapra, Sax. abta, Goth. 


— 


| | _ _ acht, Scottiſh.) Twice four. A word of 


number. 


This iſland contains eight ſcore and cbt miles | 


in circuit. Sandys's Journey. 
order to the ſeventh; the ordinal of eight. 


And yet the eighth appears! - Shakeſp., Macbetb. | 


In the eighth month ſhould be the reign of Sa- 


F turn. N {3 Bacon, 
| | I ſtay reluRant ſeven continued years, | 
3 And water her ambroſial couch with tear; 
IX be eighth ſhe voluntarily moves to part, 

Or urg'd by Jove,or her own changeful heart. Pope. 


\ Er GHTEEN, E-ten. adj. [eight and ten.] Twice 


nine. 
|  _ + - He can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 
| And leave eighteen. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


If men naturally lived but twenty years, we 

ſhould be ſatisfied if they died about eighteer; and 

yet eighteen years now are as long as cighteen years 
would be then. Taylor. 

/ _ EſGnTEBNTH, &-tenth. adj, [from eigbteen.] 
ED . next in order to the ſeventeenth; twice 

| I RAY | 


_ 


”; 


- E1'GHTFOLD, Et-föld. adi. [eight and f0/d.] 
Eight times the number or quantity. 

| . EriGHTHLY, Eth-ly. adv. [from eighth.) In 

the eighth place. 7 | 


Eigbibly, living creatures have voluntary motion, I 


| | _ which plants have not. Bacon Nat. Hiſt, | 


— * — — 


unded on the gection of the 


In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam died Abijam. | 
F I Kings. | 


E IT 
#3 


Some balances are ſo exact as to be fenfibly | 


\ - * 


turned with the eigbtieth part of a grain. 
0 . Wilkins s Math, Magic. 
Er/GHTSCORE, &t-skdr.adv. [eight and ſcore.] 
Eight times twenty; an hundred and ſixty. 
What! keep a weck away ? ſeven days and 
nights ? IN | | 
Eightſcore eight hours? and lovers abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eight/core times? | 
Oh weary reckoning ! Sbaleſp. Othello. } 


ErGcHTy, EC-ty. adj. [eight and ten.] Eight 
times ten ; fourſcore. | | 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, | 
And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 

| Sbaleſp. 

Among all other climaQericks three are moſt 
remarkable; that is, ſeven times ſeyen, or forty- 
nine; nine times nine, or eighty one; and feven 
times nine, or the year ſixty-three, which is con- 
ceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable F 
fatality. | +" Brown's Vulg, Err. | 


* 


E1GNE, in. adj. [aiſue, Fr.] [In law.] De- 
notes the eldeſt or firſt born. Here it fig- 
nifies unalienable, as being entailed. . 

It happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid, the 
yearly oath, for averment of the continuance of | 
ſome eſtate for life, which is eigne, and not ſub- 
je to forfeiture. for the alienation that cometh | 
after 'it, the party will offer to ſue for a pardon 
uncompelled before the time ; in all which, ſome | 
mitigation of the uttermoſt value may well and | 
worthily be offered. Bacon. 


E1'sEL, E-sll. ./. Ceori, Sax.] Vinegar, ver- 
juice; any acid, An old word. | 

| _ _ Caſt in thy mind oF, 20 

| How thou refembleſt Chriſt, as with ſowre poiſon, | 

| If thou paine thy taſte z remember therewithall, : 

| 


— 
- 


Sir T. More. 


Scottiſh.] | 


1. Which ſoever of the two; whether one or |. 
the other, 
idus flatters both, N 
Of both is flatter'd ; but he neither loves, | 
Nor either cares for him. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. } 
So like in arms theſe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair; 
So that a man would almoſt ſwear, Rs 7 
That either had been either. Drayton's Nymp, | 
Goring made a faſt friendſhip. with Digby, 
either of them believing he could deceive the | 
other. 3 Clarendon. 
I do not aſk. whether bodies do fo exiſt, that | 
the motion of one body cannot really be with- 


— — 


—_—— 


tn 


either way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt | 
© vacuum. | Tolle. 
2. Each; both. 
In the proceſsof natural beings, there ſeem ſome 
to be creatures placed, as it were, on the confines | 
bol ſeveral provinces, and participating ſomething |] 
bol either. | Hale. 
S8Sev'n times the ſun has either tropick view'd, 
The Winter baniſh'd, and the Spring renew'd. | 
þ Dryden 4 irgil. 
3. It is uſed ſometimes of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. | 


followin g paſſage : | i 
Henry VIII. Francis I. and Charles V. were fo |. 
provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could be 
. gotten by either of the three, but that the other 
two would ſet the balance of Europe upright 
again, | 3 Bacon. 
ET THER, E'thar. adv. from the noun. ] A diſ- 
tributive adverb, anſwered by or; either 


to arrive upon any ſhore of Europe; no nor of | 


IM The next in order to the ſeventy-ninth ; 
5 Jo eighth tenth, ISH-QJ 7 IND WE | | | 


. 4 
3 


3 


How Chriſt for thee taſted eiſei and gall, ] 


Er'THER, &-thür. pron, [ „ Sax, auther, [7 
houſe, or tenant of an eſtate, is command- | 1 pron. læxxen, 9 


4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in the [ 


the one or. Y 
We never heard of any ſhip that had been ſeen. | 


5 


| either the Eaſt or Welt Indies. Bacen's New Allan, | 


FLA 


„ - What perils ſhall we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courſe 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſſign dl. Das 
Either your brethren have miſerably Fe oy 
us, or power confers virtue. Swift to Þ, td 
EJULA riox, 6dzh-Qi-lA-shin, u. / [ejulatis 
Lat.] Outcry; lamentation ; ' mganins? 
wailing. ' 85 
Inſtead of hymns and praiſes, he 
into ejulations and — eg _ 
| r Government of the 
ae 81 With diſmal groans 
And ejulation, in the pangs of death, 
Some call for aid. Pfalz 
Ext, Ck. adv. [eac, Sax. ook, Dut.) Alſo a 
likewiſe; beſide; moreover. f 
If any ſtrength we ha ve, it is to ill; 


Torgue R 


But all the good is God's, both power and et will 


Fai 1 
© Now if tis chiefly in the heart * — 


That courage does itſelf exert, 
Iwill be prodigious hard to prove, 
That this is ele the throne of love. 


To Exkx, &k. v. a. [eacan, Sax.) 
t. To increaſe. 
I dempt there much to have ele my ſtore, 
But ſuch ling hath made my heart ſore. Spenſer, 
The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you. 
And mine to ele out her's. Shak. 4; you like it. 
2. To ſupply; to fill up deficiencies, 
Still be kind,. 
And ele out our performance with your mind. 


Shale}, 


Price, 


Your ornaments hung all, 
On ſome patch'd doghole 4 with ends of wall, 
| | Pope, 
3. To protract; to lengthen. 5 
I ſpeak too long; but tis to piece the time, 
To ele it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. Shak, Mer. of Venice. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. [In 
this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed from the uſe 
of our old poets, . who put eke into their 
lines, when they wanted a ſyllable.] 
Euſden les out Blackmore's endleſs line. Pope. 


To ELABORATE, &-14b-6-rit. V. d. lela- 
boro, Lat.] 

t. To produce with labour. 

They in full joy elaborete a ſigh. Young, 

2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive en- 

deavours or operations, | 

The ſap is diverſified, and ſtill more elaborated 

and exalted, as it circulates through the veſſels of 

the plant, Arbuthnct. 


out the motion of another: to determine this ELABORATE, E-1ab'-6-ret.. adj. [elaboratuw, 


Lat.] Finiſhed with great diligence ; per- 
formed with great labour. ; 
Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 


never more ſtudied and elaborate than when po- 


liticiansmoſt agitate deſperate deſigns. X. Charles. 
At leaſt, on her beſtow'd 
Too much of ornament, of outward ſhew 
Elaborate, of inward, leſs exact. Milton. 
Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 
Drawn to the life in each elab rate page. Mall. 
Conſider the difference between elaborate: diſ 
courſes upon important occaſions, delivered to 
parliaments, and à plain ſermon intended for the 


common people. Steift, 


ELa'BORATELY, &-lib/-&-ret-ly. adv. [from 
elaborate.) Laboriouſly ;. diligently ; with 
great ſtudy or labour. 

Politick conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 

do yet prove abortive. 5 Sous. 
Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, 
may have their colours a little changed, by being 
very elaborately and finely ground. Newton 5 Ops. 
I will venture once to incur the cenſure of ſome 


> PF 3 Be Alex. 
perſons, ſor being elaborately trifling. 2 


LES 


$$, 


| W Ans. v. a. [elancer, Fr.] To 


E 


= 
= 


© FLA 


J 
— 


3 


= 
E 


are, LAN. adj. [clatus, Lat.) Fluſhed with 


& 7: Flare, .- Ht“. v. a. {from the noun. 
. Toelevate with ſucceſs to puff up with - 


* 


„es, &-lip's: w. u. Lelapſus, Lat.] To 


COPE EE OT I IL FIR WEIR 


© Elarr'ciTY, E-lis-tls”-gf-tp. n. . 


"A CE JO» EEE r N 


EL 


| & is there daberately ſhewn, ae od 
4 wif”. 


. —_ 4 Ttox, 2. Hb-d-ra,Lshün. * ho [from 


elatorate-] 
1 purpoſe is there ſuch an apparatus 


veſſels for the elaboration of the ſperm and eggs; 


ſach a tedious proceſs of generation and ">. 


throw out; to dart; to caſt as a dart. 


While thy unerring hand clan t 
Another, and another dart, the people * 
fully repeated 16! | rior. 
ad - = that once elanc'd, muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable. Prior. 


—— 


away; to glide away; to run out 
without notice. { 
There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in 
youth, which, ſuffered to elapſe, and no founda- 
tion laid, ſeldom returns. Clariſſa. 
'$TICAL, &-14s'-ti-k21, { adi. from YA. 
ELA STICK, &-las-tik. Having the 
wer of returning to the form from which 
it is diſtorted or withheld ; ſpringy ; having 
the power of a ſpring. | 
bo what elaftick engines did ſhe rear 
The ſtarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. Blackm. 


If the body is compact, and bends or yields in- 


ward to preſſion, without any fliding of its parts, 
it is hard and elaflich, returning to its figure with 


a force riſing from the mutual attraction of its | 


parts. Newton's Optic li. 
The moſt common diverſities of human conſti- 
tutions ariſe from the ſolids, as to their different 
degrees of ſtrength and tenſion; in ſome being 
too laxand weak, in others toozlaftick and ftrong. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


A fermentation muſt be excited in ſome aſſign- 


able place; which may expand itſelf by its elaſti- 
cal power, and break through, where it meets 
with the weakeſt reſiſtance. Bentley. 


[from 
elaftick.] Force in bodies, by which they 
endeavour to reſtore themſelves to the poſ- 
ture from whence they. were difplaced by 
any external force. Quincy. 


— 


A lute-ſtring- wilt bear an hundred weight | 


without rupture; but at the ſame time cannot 
exert its elaſticity take away fifty, and immedi- 
ately it raiſeth the weight. Arbuthnot. 
Me emptineſs and dulneſscould inſpire, 


And were my elaſticity and fire. Pope. 


ſucceſs; elevated with proſperity ; lofty ; 


haught y. | 
TT 


thoughtleſs mortals! ever blind to fate 

Too ſoozrdeje&ed, and too ſoon clate / 
L of mind late, and ſcorning fear, 
with new taunts inſult the monſter's ear. 


Pope Odyſſey. 


Pope. 


proſperity; 


b ; | 4 
* oy. exult; to heighten. An unuſual ſenſe. | 


truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 


Hater his being, and unfolds his power. Thomſon, | 


ER 6. [Lat.] 
An inſpifſated juice, light, of a balble tex- |. 


ELATE'RIUM, &-14-t&-ri-tim, u. 


ture and an acid and pun 
gent tafte. It is 
procured from the fruit bf a wild cucum- 
It is a very violent and rough p̃urge. 


0 7 | 
| | Hill. 
E L\TION,©43/-8hhin; n. ſ. from elate.] Hau Th 


tineſs ; OW. | 
| proſperity. — from ſucceſs ; pride of 


God began to puniſh this vain elation of mind, 


Improvement by ſucceſſive ope- | 


| ELBOWCHA'1R, t1-b0o-tsha'r. n. /. [elbew and 


ELD 
r. The next joint or curvature of the arm 
below the ſhoulder. 
In ſome fair evening, on your e/b4v laid, | 
You dream of triumphs in the rural ſhade, Pope. 
2. Any flexure or angle. | 
Fruit trees, or vines, ſet upon a wall between 
| elbows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than 
upon a plain wall. | Bacon. 


3. To be at the Elbow. To be near; to be at 


Strait will he come; 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, I'll be at thy elborw. 
N Shaleſp. Othello. 


cbair.] A chair with arms to ſupport the 

elbows. | | 

Swans and elbowwchairs, in the opera of Diocle- 
ſian, have danced upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
good ſucceſs. Gey. 

E'.,B0WRoOM, E&V-b6-rom. . /. [elbow and 
room. ] Room to ſtretch out the elbows- on 
each fide ;- perfect freedom from confine- 
ment. 


ö 


Now my ſoul hath elbowroom ; 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. Shak. 


may be ellowroom enough for them, and for the 
adventives alſo. | 
A politician muſt put himſelf into a ſtate of 
liberty to provide elbowroom for. conſcience to 
have its full play in. | South, 
To E'LBOWw, E&1/-b6.. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To'puſh with the elbow. $0 age 
One elbows him, one joſtles in the ſhole. i 


* 


croach upon. 1 
It thruſts and ſtretches out, 


lll fortune takes not off this boy betimes, 
He'll make mad work and elbe out his neigh- 
N bours. Dryden. 
ELD, Ud'. u. J. Lealv, Sax. cd, Scottiſh.) 
1. Old age; decrepitudle. 

| Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſwell'd, 
As feeling wond'rous-comfort in her weaker eld. 


} Spenſer. 
- 'Thy blazed youth 
Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Ol palſied eld. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
| He thought it touch'd his deity full near, 
If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded not, 

© Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and childleſs e/d. Milton. 
2. Old people; perſons worn out with years, 
| They count him of the green-hair'd eld. Chap, 
'E'LDER, El/-dur. adj. The comparative of eld, 
_ . nowcorrupted to old. Leald, ealdon, Sax.) 


ed to younger. 


ſiſlers. Hooker. 
Let ſtill the woman take 
An elder than herſelf; fo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe levetin her huſband's heart. Sal. 
How I firmly am refolv*d, you know; 
That is, not to beſtow my -youngeſt daughter, 
Before I have a huſband for the elder. Shateſp. 
Among the Lacedemonians, the chief magiſ- 
| trates, as they were, ſo were they called, elder 
men. Ralcigh's Hiftory. 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a de- 
gree of authority among the younger, by the 
| fare means the father did among them. Temple. 
| - Fame's high temple ſtands; 
Stupendous pile; not rear d by mortal hands 
Whate'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 


hand. | | 


ö 


— — 


| 


Bacon. 


— 


The natives are not ſo many, but that there 


Dryden: Juvenal. 
2. To puſh; to drive to a diſtance; to en- 


| 1 5 5 
And elbores all the kingdom round about. Dryd. 0 With the tame woolpack clergy by their ſide. 


7 E'LBOW, &V-bd. v. u. To jut out in angles. 


ö 


3 Surpaſſing another in years; ſurvivor; hav- | 
ing theprivileges of primogeniture : oppol- | 


| They bring the compariſon of younger daugh- 
ters conforming themſelves in attire to their elder | 


2 


| 


1 


ELD 
F/LDERs, &-dürz. . . (from elder. ] 


1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to 
credit and reverence. 
Rebuke not an elder, but intreat him as a fa- 
ther, and the younger men as brethren. 1 Tim. v. TI. 
Our elder: ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, | 
Shake off their ſteril curſe, Shateſp. Fu. Cæſur. 
The bluſhing youth their virtuous awe diſcloſe, 
And from their ſeats the reverend elders roſe. 


Sandys, 
2. Anceſtors. * 
Says the gooſe, If it will be no better, e'en 
carry your head as your elders have done before 
you. L' Eftrange. 
I loſe my patience, and I own it too, | 
Where works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new; 
While, if our elders break all reaſon's laws, 
Thoſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. 
| Pape. 
3. Thoſe who are older than others. N 
Many nations are very ſuperſtitious and di- 
ligent obſervers of old cuſtoms, which they re- 
ceived by continual tradition from their parents, 
by recording of their bards and chronicles, in their 
ſongs, and by daily uſe and enſample of their ei- 
es. Spenſer's Treland: 
At the board, and in private, it very well be- 
cometh children's innocency to pray, and their 
elders to ſay Amen. Hooker. 
4. [Among the Jews.] Rulers of the people. 


5. Un the New Teſtament.) Ecclefiaſticks. 

6. [Among Preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 
duced into the kirk-polity in ſeſſions, preſ- 
byteries, ſynods; and aſſemblies. 

Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and e/ders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of preſbytry, where laymen ride 


Cleaveland.” 
E'LDER, El-dEr.- u. /. Cellara, Sax. ſambucus.] 
The name of a tree. | 
The branches are full of pith, having but little 
wood: the flowers are monopetalous, divided 
into ſeveral ſegments; and expand in form of a- 
roſe : theſe are, for the moſt part, collected into 
an umbel, and are ſucceeded by ſoft: ſucculent 
berries, having three ſceds in each. Miller. 
Look ſor thy reward 
Amongſt the nettles at the elder tree, 
Which overſhades the mouth of that ſame pit. 
Shakeſp.” 
E'LDERLY, EV-dEr-lF, adj. [from elder.) 


1. Seniority; primogemiture. | 


derwent no other dominion than paternity. and 
elderſbip. Raleigh. 
That all ſhould Alibech adore, tis true; 

But ſome reſpeR is to my birthright due: 

My claim to her by e/derſoip I prove. 
873 Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
Nor were the elderſdip 

Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of fears, 

if Memnon's intereſt did not prop his cauſe. Rote. 


2. Preſbytery ; eceleſiaſtical ſenate; kirk 
ſeſſion. 


Eraſtus, about the matter of excommunications; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an - 
derſbip, having power to excommunicate, and a 
part of that elderſbip to be of neceſſity certain 
choſen out from amongſt the laity. Hooker, Pref. 

ELDESsT, EI'-dist. adj. The ſuperlative of 
eld, now changed to old. [eald, ealdon; 
ealdrxe, Sax.] | _ 

1. The oldeſt ; that has the right of primo+ 
geniture. 8 | . 

We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 

Our eldeſi Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 


dy withdrawing his favours: 
Cp s favours, Atterbury. | 
| 1BOw, AU. Ns 7 Lelboza, Sax.) ; | Or elder Babylon, its frame excell d. 


\ 


Pope.\ 
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The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, un- 


That controverſy. ſprang up between Beza and 


The prince of Cumberland. 352195. Aar, | 


> — 
— . 4 a wa 


E L A | E I. E E I. F 


The mother's and her 4 danghter*s || life, ume enthuſiaſts entertaining. have been] - magnetical, it ö 
I: ſeerus, had brib'> him to prolong their ſpace, : made remiſs in the practice of virtae. Attetbury. | vereth . Helmort g. 
, 5 * Be > . 6. The ceremony of a publick choice. of loadſtone was prepared, Which = magiftery 
2. The perſon that has lived moſt years, was ſorry to hear with what partiality, and po- traciive quality. en retained an . 


Ela parents, ſiguißtes either the oldeſt men n | 
and women that have had children, or thoſe who | pular heat, elections were carried in many places 


If a piece of white paper . Som, 
King Gharles. the end of one's — be he 2 Cloth, cr 


q have longeſt had iſſue. + Locke. Since the late diffolution of the club, many of an inch from the glaſe * - Out a quan © 1 
ELECAMPA'NE, El-p-kim-pi'n, a. . (helenium, perſons put up for the next ele#ion. Add. Spectator. cited by friction, will, by daſhing as Ning Jour, * 
| _ Lat.) A plant, named alſo ſtarwort. Bota- \ 'ELs'trive, 64tk'-tiv. adj. [from #ef.) paper, cloth, or finger, be put — * whin 
mlts enumerate thirty ſpecies of this plant. 1. Regulated or beſtowed by election or tion as to emit light. ten 4 
| | ' Miller. choice. | | ELECTRI1'CITY, &-A8k-tris'1-+ ; _ 
The Germans have a method of candying ele- will fay poſitively and reſolutely, that it is electrick. See ELECTxeg.\ 4 . J (fron 
| campane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, | impoſlible an eef7ive monarchy ſhould be fo free 1. bodi — Property i 

; Thicl | / ame ies, whereby, when rub 
and call it German ſpice, Hill's Materia Med. and abſolute as an hereditary, Bacon. to grow warm, they Ara lite) g bed lo 2 
To ELE'CT, &-lEkt/, v. a. [elefus, Lat.] The laſt change of their government, from ele-“ per, or ſuch like ſubſtances robs of pa 
">, 1 wy tive to hereditary, has made it ſeem hitherto of Buch w ee o them, Nun | 
1, To chooſe for any office or uſe; to take : as the account given a fer yea; >... 7 
'.in-prefertace"to othbre, | leſs force, and unfitter for action abroad. /Tewple. electricity; but the induſtry of the deine So of 
Henry his ſon is choſen king, though young ; 2. Exerting the power of choice. excited by the experiments of Gray, has dif,” 
And Lewis of France, ele#ed firſt, beguil'd. Daniel. To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a | in eleckricity a multitude of philoſophical won. 
This prince in gratitude to the people, by | contradiction; for where there is force, there can Bodies electrified by a ſphere of glaſs, turgea . 
whoſe conſent he Was thoſen, elected a hundred. de no choice: whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſt- | bly round, not only emit flame, . 


but ; 
Tcnators out of the commoners. | Swift. eth in the claus act of the uuder ſtanding will. with ſuch a quantity of the ele& n be fit 


2. [In theology.) To ſelect as an object of Grow's Coſnologia Sacra. diſcharged at onee upon a huma 


rical vapour. af 
n body, Would e. 


| | 
| N , danger life. The force of thi | 
| eternal mercy. ELe'cTIvVELY,&-Ik'-tlv-lF. adj. [from efef?.] | BE Hee ante Orce of this vapour has bin 
| p PLE'cT, &-I&kt'. adj. [from the verb.] | N with preference of one to ano- | long chain ſrehling to R 
| 2. Choſen, taken by preference from among | How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influ- | PÞoſophers are now endeayouring to ita 
others. * A ence upon the ſpirits, as to drive them into thoſe the ſtrokes of lightnirig. 
You have here, lady, DF muſcles ele&ively, I am not ſubtle enough to diſ- ELE'CTUARY, E-ICk'-tO-Ar-F. n. F LeleAorimm 
And of your choice, theſe reverend fathers { cern. Ray on the Creation. Czlius Aurel. which is now written elena 
8 Yea, the ele? of the land, who are afſembl'd They work not ele2ively, or upon propoſing to | A form of medicine made of confers. 
| To plead your cauſe. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII.] themſelves an end of their operations. Grew. and powders, in the conſiſtence of — 
| >. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion.ELE C CTOR, &-AKk“- tür. 2. . [from elect.) Electunries made up with hone By 


« : ſrrup 

The biſhop elect takes the oaths of ſupremacy, . He that has a vote in the choice of an when the-confiſtence is too thin, f ent: 
| - : . © | ö erment: 
| canonical obedience, and againſt ſimony; and | officer. id and when too thick, candy. x By = 


= | then the dean of arches reads and ſubſcribes the Fron the new world ber filver and her which the ingredi i 
| f A | Irs gredients will be altered or in. 
| lentences. Aylifje's Parergon. Came, like a tempeſt, to confound the old ** paired. ; Juin. 
3. Un theology. ] Choſen as an object of eter-] Feeding with theſe the brib'd lH, hopes, We meet with divers clechartes, which Nun g 
nal mercy. ? * Alone ſhe gave us emperors and popes. Waller. | ingredient, except ſugar, common to any tun d 
| A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt died for | 2. A prince who has a voice in the choice of | them. Bri 


none but the ccf, thall have attempts made upon] the German emperour. | ELEEMO'SYNARY, El-y-mOz'-y-tr-f, ah, 
him to reform and amend his life. Hammon l. | | 


| Eur'EToRAL, L Idk“tö-räl. adj. [from elector. | hennes xs. N 
| l e einer aka * Milieu. Having the dignity of an elector. T.694** ET eie depending upon cl2- 
| 7 = ou i cron avr, L- H“-tö- rät. v. /. [from lc. .; Not uied. 
| EL#e'cT1ON, E-Itk'-shan, . /. Lelectio, Lat.] E LE CTOROFEy 15 


. It is little better than an abſurdity, that &s 
tor.] The territory of an elector une 
1. The act of chuſing; the act of ſelecting N 4 great and powerful ding for his ſon- cauſe ſhould be an eleernfyniry for its fubfiſterc 


one or more from a greater number for | i and ean himſelf command, when hepleaſes, | es __—— ——— potter yon hag 2 

any uſe or office; choice. | the whole ſtrength of an electorate in the empire. 880 * 10 1 Sg 3 4 * 

If the cle&tion of the miniſter ſhould be commit- | | Addiſon's Freebolder. | 2, Oi en no ny This is the preſent ” 

red to every ſeveral pariſh, do you think thatthey | EERerxE, Sk tür. 5, /. [elerum, Lat.] | ELEGANCE, An, . . 1 en 

| would chuſe the meeteſt ? M bigiſi. | x, Amber; which, having the quality when E 5 | wp: 5 kiki; 

=_ | 2 Him, not thy election, 5 | warmed by friction of attracting bodies, "I eauty ro er . t = * 7 
Bar arial noeſi;begot: 1, Alt | axe to 030 ſpecies of attraction the name | Beauty without prangenr; the ben) 

7 e S 5 : * 5 8 : 

1 luſtre and beauty than a prudent election of ob- | OR CA MR er St. Auguſtine, out of a kind of elegancy * 

| | jects, and a fit application of it to them. Spratt. ting, makes ſome difference. Raleigh": Hy, 


2. The power of choice. | 2. 5 waxen metal. | Theſe queſtions have more propriety, and er 


Change filver plate or veſſel into the eompound 


| | For what is man without a moving mind : : | pancy, underſtood of the old world. Bunt. 
Which hath a judging wit, and chuling will ? ' 3 maln 1 2. Any thing that pleaſes by its nicety. 18 
G Now if God's pow'r ſhould her clecbion bind, NY 1 5 "1 this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ſtand all ſtill. ELE'CTRICAL, E-IEk -tri-kal. adj. [from My compoſitions in gardening are altogetlet 
| . | Davies, | ELE'CTRICK, E-Iek'-trik. elect um. Pindarick, and run into the beautiful wilcnc!s® 
AY\ 3. Voluntary preference. See ELECTRE.] | ; nature, without the nicer e/eganctes of art. Sid 
"WA He calls upon the ſinners to turn themſelves | 1. AttraQtive without magnetiſm ; attractive | pq,pG ANT, &/-&-gant. adj. {elegans, Lat. 
>" and live; he tells us, that he has ſet before us life] by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once to | x. Pleaſing by minuter beauties. 
5 and death, and referred it to our own election belong chiefly to amber. Is _ Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pati 


wa. which we will chuſe. Rogers. By -eleArich bodies do I conceive not ſuch. only] There may'ſt thou/find ſome elegant retreat 
| A, Diſcernment ; diſtinction; diſcrimination, | as take up light bodies, in which number the an- Loni, 
| be ns of that En nas. bo cients only placed jett and amber: but ſuch as, 2. Nice; not coarſe ; not groſs. 
done but ont of a very .univerſal knowledge of convnnicntiy placed, aitrag ay bodies N Polite with candour, elegant with eaſe. 74. 
* a ü 124. 22760 Brown s Fulg. Err. . F | ; ant. 
F yr Wee Þ Lr ve II and An eke&rick body can by friction emit an exha- | E HE GANT SXof] -E-gant-1y * © Sig 
Rae *. | 2 lation ſo ſubtile, and yet ſo potent, as by its emiſ- - In ſuch a manner as to pléate. arts whid 


| : 15 in fat "IT to uſe | Shes with en difference and ſion to cauſe no ſenſible diminution ol the weight | Now read with them thoſe ate perfpicaouh 


— 2 — — — m. 


HS | > di d writ . 
”. L 1 2 of the ele&rich body, and to be expanded through enable men to diſcourſe an i dt le 
| 2 Ne n Wares | - a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two feet, and | gane, and according to the fittcſ By Mii 
2 Ae "ap? * | + yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, or leaf-gold, | mean, Of . it = 
$- Un theology.) F The predetermination of g at the diſtance of above a foot from the electrict | . ; In a poem elegantly _ , -Qake. alan. 5 
_._ God by which any were ſelected for eternal body. endes. Iwill not quarrel with a flight mi "= 


life. _ 34. Produced by an electrick body. . Neatly ; nicely ; with minute beauty 
be conceit about abſolute cl ien to eternal * Il chat attraction were not rather c@rical than | pleating propriety. | Ti 


I t | 


1 


E L E EER E LE 
Her deferibe her ig part finely.avd. dg. which ſhould bring up children in the ärſt a, re piren, This animal feeds on ha 


= vely and ſcatentiouſly. Basen. of letters, | Sper/cr. } herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe; and is ſaſd 
MW gn wa write elegantly, muſt have re- We, when we were children, were in hendage } to be extremely long need. He is ſup- 
o the different turn and juncture of every under the elementi of the world. Gal. iv. 3. plied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
gard : there mult be proper diſtances and pauſes.“ There is nothing more pernicious to a-youth, | Jage, which hangs between his teeth, and 
period Pope's Odyſſey, Notes in the elements of painting, than an ignorant maſ- | ſerves him for hands, His teeth are the 
; FLEGHACK» 4-8-jF-ak. adj. [elegiacus, Lat.] ys pl - Dryden. ivory. | Calmet. 
Uſed in elegies. b ; | To E'LEMENT, El'-E-mEnt, v. a, [from the He loves to hear, 
1. Pertaining to elegies. 5 noun.] That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
1 Moernfal ; l. t. To compound of elements. Met And bears with glaſſes, elzp54nt; with holes. Shak. 1 
3" Let cdlegiac lay the woe relate, . . Whether any one ſuch body be met with, in The elephant bath joints, but not for courteſy ; 
golt as the breath of diſtant flutes. Cay's Trivia. thoſe ſaid to be elemented bodies, I now queſtion. His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Sbhaleſp. | 
Eiger, A-. iF. n. J. [elegus, Lat.] a Beyle. 2. Ivory; the tecth of elephants. 41 
„A mournful ſong. | | | 2» To conſtitute ; to make as a firſt principle, High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, | 
5 He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies Dull ſublunary lover's love, The crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold. | | 
brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of] Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admit | Dryden's Virgil. 
4 Daun | . Shakeſp. Of abſence, *capſe it doth remove | ELEPHANTYAS1HS, 61-&-fan-tY-43-s1s. 2. fe [ele- | 
3 4 A funeral ſong. The thing which elemented It, Donne. phantiaſs, Lat.] A ſpecies of leproſy, ſo 


80 en Meander's banks, when death is nigh, | ELEME NTAL, El-E-men'-t4l. adj. [from ele- 

fue mournful ſwan ſings her own e Dryd. ment.] | 

© . 4 ſhort poem without points or affected | x, Produced by ſome of the four elements. 
3˙ cegancies. If duſky ſpots are vary'd on his brow, 


| called from covering the ſkin with incruſ- 
tations like thoſe on the hide of an elephant. 
ELEPHA'NTINE, Cl-E-fin'-tin. adj. Lelephan- 


: - 
— — = — — — 
n 11 f . * _ 


be elevated with, it ſtirs not beyond ſenſe or re- 


no-manner of - compoſition, or the firſt principles | ELEMENTA'RITY, El-E-mEn-taAr/-l-tF, . /, Aeon. p 1 


of bodies, uſually called elements, of which other 


E 5. See b . tinus, Lat.] Pertaining to the elephant. 

rr, a kat. 1. %, lelamentum, Ant Hens © with rec, © troubl'd colour ſhow; 2 E/LEVATE, -C- it. v. a. [elevo, Lat. ; 
Hat. . N | i” Abel 1. To raiſe up aloft. 4 
. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any Winds, rain, and ſtorms, and 3 1 This ſubterranean heat or fire, which elevates 

; ryden s Virgil. 

: " . ſhould intermit her courſe, thoſe prin- Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 2 rr 1 * oY 3 ants 
= cipal and mother elements of the world, whereof all And ſip with nymphs, their elemental tea. Pope. | * To raiſe with — at 8 Gee cone 

= things in this lower world are made, ſhould loſe | 2. Ariſing from firſt principles. go 8 — 3 in retir'd 
W the qualities which now they have. Hooker. Lceches are by ſome accounted poiſon, not pro- In thoughts . cle vate, and reaſon'd high 

| A man may rationally retain. doubts concerning perly, that is by temperamental contrariety, occult } Of es ks furtkoow! dge, will, and fate Mil. 

I the number of thoſe ingredients of A. — dom. to 3 r 1 2 , — in all that great N the be. 

C lements, and others princi e. inwardly taken, they faſten upon the veins, an Nen 

f * = - VI ge a. ſpirits, which 8 Wee 0 8 ders, in thoſe remote ſpeculations it may ſeem to 


lfrom elementary. ] Containing rudiments or 


bodies are compounded. Watts. | firſt principles; the ſimplicity of nature, Mendes Gr for pert r Savage. 
2 The four elements, uſually ſo called, are or abſence of compoſition; being uncom- 4. To elate with A" FOR pride. 
S carth, fire, air, water, of which our world | pounded. | To miſchief ſwift, hope el-vates, and joy 
is compoſed, When it is uſed. alone, ele- A very large claſs of creatures in the carth, far Brightens his creſt. Milton. 
ment commonly means the air, above the condition of elementarity. 


b f To leſſen by detraction. This ſenſe, though 
The king is but a man: the violet ſmells to | | Brown's Vulg. Err. 5 Se cr 
bim as it doth to me; and the element ſhews to him { ELEME/NTARY, El-E-men'/ -tar-y. adj. (from | „ GEGUonR From. the Latin; WROE 


: now in uſe, 
as it doth to me. * Shakgp. element. | N. | When the judgments of learned men are al- 
My deareſt ſiſter, fare thee well; | *- Uncompounded ; having only one princi- | jeqged againſt you, what do they but either ele- . 
The elements be kind to thee, and make ple or conſtituent part. 2 vate their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judg- | 
Thy ſpirits 1 5 — Sbakefp. Ant. and Cleop. All rain water contains in it a copious ſediment | ments of others as learned? Huoker. 
e king, of terreſtrial matter, and is not a ſimple element , . ; 
Contending with the fretful elements, — . 5 e eee 


Exalted; raiſed aloft. | 
On each fide an imperial city ſtood, 
With tow'rs and remples proudly elevate 


Bids the wind blow the earth/into the ſea, The elementary ſalts of animals are not the ſame | 


Or ſwell the curled waters. Shakeſp. K. Lear. as they appear by diſtillation. Arbuth, on Aliments, 
The heavens and the earth will paſs away, and | , Initial: rude. 


8 . f On ſeven ſmall hills. Milton. 

_ be _ 4 * er *r * N ELE MI, u- my. u. ,. 5 ELEVA“TIOX, El-E-và“-shün. u., /. lele vat io, Lat.] 

me you, bie to make ag This drug is improperly called gum elemi, being 1. The act of raiſing aloft | | 

world; for you are as differing as the four 3 : a reſin. The genuine elemi is brought from Athio- | * The diſruption 1 oe ot 

; ' AE INES acon. | piain flattiſh maſſes, or in cylinders, of a yellowiſh | : 

CCC 

Io periſh in a milder element. Walter, be produced bya tree of the olive kind, The ſpu- | Ciple. | | 8 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any] rious or American elemi, almoſt the only kind kt 


; ＋ f . Exaltation ; dignity. 
thing: as water of fiſh. known, is of a whitiſh colour, with a greater or ? Angels, in their gary. degrees of elevation above. 
We are ſunple men; we do not know ſhe leſs greeniſh or yellowiſh tinge. It proceeds eee with more comprehenſive fa- 
works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry as | from a tall tree, which the Braſilians wound, and par Fox e. 
torments may, in length of time, ELE'NCH, E-lEnsh', u. /. [elenchus, Lat.) An] tions. | | 18 
——— * od. their 4 — argument; a ſophiſm. | . We are therefore to love him with all poſſible 
and that logick is none of their talent. Ihe firſt deluſion Satan put upon Eve, and his} application and elevation of ſpirit, with all the 


| PER: whole tentation might be the ſame elench continued, heart, ſoul and mind. Norris. 
J. An ingredient * Ba ler on nung. as when he ſaid, Ve ſhall not die z that was, in | , Exaltation of ſtyle. 
De and the lonke his cquivocation, you ſhall not incur preſent death. | lis ftile was an elegant peripicuity, rich of 
| Ofthis c 7 4 WA Browns Hug. Err. { phraſe, but ſeidom any bold metaphors; and o 
s great tport together, as you gueſs ? Diſcover the fallacies of our common adverſary, { far from tumid, that it rather wanted a little 54. 
Tone ſure chat promiſes no; element : the b "x; | 
In ſuch & | Shaksſp H vm that old ſophiſter, Who puts moſt a uſi ve elenchs ; vation. : ; j | * or 8 
bs. The 3 eee. ene. Decay of Pieiy.] 5. Attention to objects above us. 
Ae letters of any language. | ELE'oTs, & A-Gts. 1. Some name the ap-“ All which different elevation, of ſpirit unto God. 
be loweſt or firſt rudiments of literature ples in requeſt in the cyder countries ſo; |. are contained in the name of prayer. Hooker 
or ſcience. 530 | not known by that name in ſeveral parts of | 6. The height of any heavenly body with re- 
tes religion it fareth-as with other ſciences; England. Mortimer i Huſbandry. ſpect to the horizon, 155 


of the element thereof muſt, for | E'LEPHANT, E!'-E-fant. n. ſ. [elephas, Lat.] Some Iatitpdes have no canicular days, as thoſe 
keconſideration, be framed according to the weak | 1- The largeſt of all quadrupeds, of whoſe which have more than ſeventy-three degrees of 
'E capacity of young beginners. Hooker. ſagacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, and even] northern elevation, as Nova Zembla. | 
"ery paxiſh ſhould. keep a. petty ſchoolmaſter, | underſtanding, many ſurpriſing relations | * Vulg. 2 
89 ; } | * xy LEVA TOR, | 
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ELV EVT R, &I6v'nth. adj. [from eleven. ] The 


ELF, Ef. 5 plural elves. [elf, Welſh. Bax- 


Or dreams he ſees. 


| E11 


REIHE vA ToR, LI - vA. tùr. u. . (from ele vate.] 

A raiſer or lifter up, applied to ſome chi- 

rurgical inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. 

. Quincy. 

ELE'VEN, E- I& vn. adj. Lændle pen, Sax. Ten 
and one; one more than ten. #7 
Had, I a dozen ſons, and none leſs dear than 
Marcius, I had rather cle die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuouſly ſurfeit out of ac- 
tion, Shak-/p. 


next in order to the tenth. 
In the eleventh chapter he returns to ſpeak of 
the building of Babel. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


ter's Glo 
1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
in wild unfrequented places; a fairy, | 
Through this houſe give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowſy fire; THEE 
Every elf, and fairy ſprite, 
Hop as light as bird from briar. Shakeſp. 
= Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant fees, 
The king of elf and little fairy queen 


Gambol'd on heaths,.and danc'd on ev'ry green. 1 


Dryden. 
If e' er one viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught, 
Of airy elves: by moon- light ſhadow ſeen, 0 
The ſilver token, and the circled green. pe. 
2. A devil. | 
That we may angels ſeem, we paint them elves; 
And are but fatires to ſet up ourſelves. Dryden. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf; 
For he ne'ecr could have fill'd it ſo well of himſelf. 
Swift. 
To ELF, elf. v. a. {from the noun.] To en- 
- tangle hair in co intricate a manner, that 
that it is not to be unravelled. This the 
vulgar have ſuppoſed to be the work of 
airies in the night; and all hair ſo matted 
together, hath had the name of elf-/ocks. 
| p x Hanmer. 
| My face Ill grime with filth, 


Blanket my loins, ef all my hair in knots. Shakef. } 


E Lrix, Elf -in. adj. [from e.] Relating to 
fairies ; elfiſh ; W to elves. | 
Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that / knight he bade him fly, 


] 


ö 
] 


| 


wt 


| 


Where he flept ſaundly. Spenſer. 

E'LFLOCK, Elf'-16k. . /. [elf and locks] Knots | 
of hair twiſted by elves. 
This is that very Mab, | 


That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the eee in foul fluttiſh hairs, 
Which, once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. 
11 | Shakeſp. | 
To ELI'CITE, E-lis'-8lt. w. a. [elicio, Lat.] 


To ſtrike out; to fetch out by labour or | 


art. | 
Although the ſame truths may be elicited, and 
explicated by the contemplation of animals, yet 
they are more clearly evidenced in the contempla- 
tion of man. Hale*s Origin of Mankind. 
He elicits thoſe acts out of the meer lapſed ſtate 
of human nature. Cheyne. | 
EL1'C1T, E-Is“-slt. adj. Celicitus, Lat.] Brought 
; 


into act; brought from poſlibility to real | 


Exiſtence. | | | 
It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and 
not the formal eficit act of meekneſs; meckneſs ' 


being ordinarily annexed to theſe virtues. Hamm. | 
The ſchools diſpute whether, in morals, the ex- 


ternal action ſuperadds any thing of good or evil to 

the internal elicit act of the wi Sou. 

ELiciTa'T1ION, é-Hs-sy-ta“-shün. . ſ. [from 
elicio, Lat.] | . 


41- A medicine made by ftrong infuſion, 


IE L X 


| deduding of the power of the will into act: that } 
Gong which they mention, is merely from the 
appetibility of the object | Bramball, 

To Euv'De, E-Id, v. a. '[elido, Lat.] To | 
break in pieces; to cruſh. 

We are to cut off that whereunto they, from 
whom theſe objections proceed, fly for defence, 
when the force and ſtrength of the argument is 
elided. 7 | Hooker, [ 

E'L161B1LITY, &-i-j|-blV-i-tF, . / [from eli- 
gible.] Worthineſs to be choſen. | 

The buſineſs of the will is not to judge concern- 
ing the nature of things, but to chooſe them in con- 
ſequence of the report made by the underſtanding, 
as to their eligibility or goodneſa. Fiddft's Serm. 

E'LIGIBLE, JL. bl. adj. [eligibilis, Lat.] 
Fit to be choſen ; worthy of choice; pre- 
ferable. 

A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 
ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can perſuade him, that next 
to his.own plan, that of the government is the 
moſt eligible, Addiſon's Freebolder. 

Did they really think, that going on with the 
war was more eligible for their country than the 
deaſt abatement of thoſe conditions ? Sroiſt. 

That the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful way to 
any good end, is more eligible than one directly 
contrary in ſome or all of theſe qualities. Sni. 

Certaigty, in a deep diſtreſs, is more eligible 
than ſuſpenſe. - Clariſſa. 

E'/L1G1BLENESS, &V-I-jibl-nls. . /. [from 
elegible.} Worthineſs to be choſen; pre- 
ferableneſs. -* | 

ELimin&/TION, @-Hm-F-nY"-shin. . J. 
[elimino, Lat.] The act of baniſhing ; the 
act of turning out of doors; rejection. Di. 

ELi'stox, 6-lizh'-an. u. /. lelißo, Lat.] 

I. The act of cutting off; as, can't th at- | 
tempt, there is an elifion of a ſyllable. |] 

You will obſerve the abbreviations and He 
by which conſonants of moſt obdurate ſounds are 
joined together, without any ſoftening vowel to 
intervene. Sift. 

2. Diviſion ; ſeparation of parts. * 

The cauſe given of ſound, that it would be an 
eliſion of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, | 
they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe an attenu- 
ating of the air, is but a term of ignorance. 

Bacon's Nat. Hi. 

EL1xA'TION, &-Wk-s8Y-$Shitn. 2. J. [elixus, Lat.] 

The act of boiling or ſewing any thing. 

Even to ourſelves, and more perfect animals, 
water performs no ſubſtantial nutrition; ſerving 
for refrigeration, dilution of ſolid aliments, and 
its elixation in the ſtomach. | Brown. 


EL!'x18, Ik“-sür- n. f [Arabick] !! 


: 
. 


nn 


where the ingredients are almoſt diſſolved 
in the menſtruum, and give it a thicker 
confiſtence than a tincture. Quincy. 

For when no healing art prevail'd, 
When cordials and elixirs fail'd, 

On your pale cheek he dropp'd the ſhow'r, 

Reviv'd you like a dying flow'r. Waller. | 
2. The liquor, or whatever it be, with which | 
chymiſts hope to tranſmute metals to gold. 
No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 
But glorifics his pregnant pot, * kg 
If by the way to him befal 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. Donne. | 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of any thing. 

In the foul, when the ſupreme faculties move 
regularly, the inferior paſſions and affections fol- 
lowing, there ariſes a ſerenity infinitely beyond 
the higheſt quinteſſence and c/ixir of worldly de- 
.... South, | 

4. Any cordial; or invigorating ſubſtance, 
What wonder then, if fields and regions here 


| 


That dicitation which the ſchools intend, is a 
p p . 2 1 SR 


\ 


| Breathe forth elixir pure | 


ELx, Ak“. 2. J. (zlc, Sax] : ; 


| 3 þ 


| Milion : Par. Le.! 


ELM 


The lis a e and ſtately anim.. 
„ kind. The LEE ſhort __ feng: 
nine inches in length, and four in 
colour of its coat in Winter is greyiſh, in 8 

it is paler, The horns uf the male 2 
and thick near the head, where it by dg 
pands into a great breadth, with ſever = 
nences in its edges. 9 
And, ſcarce his head 1 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the bran 
Lies flumb'ring ſilent in the white abyſs 

ELL, El. u. ſ. leln, Sax.) : 

1. A meaſure containing forty-five inch., 
or N ad. quarter. 3 

ey are ſaid to make yearly forty tene 
Pieces of linen cloth, 2 by dry 
to the piece, Pom 

2. It is taken proverbially for a long meaſcre, 

Acquit thee bravely, play the man; Y 
Look not on pleaſures as they come, but go 

Defer not the laſt virtue; life's poor ſpun 
Makes not an ell by trifling in thy woe, Herden 

ELLPPSIS, ei- Aip-sIs. 2. /. Ir =ü. 

I. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſome. 
thing is left out neceſſary to be ſupplice 1; 
the hearer: as, the thing I tows, for 1, 
thing which I love. 2 

The words are delivered by way cf g. 
Rom. iv. 18. : Henan 


2. {In geometry.) An oval figure, bir; 
generated from the ſection of a cone, by; 
plane cutting both ſides of the cone, bu 
not parallel to the baſe, which produce 
a circle, and meeting with the baſe when 
produced. Harri. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an % 
parallel to the horizon. Wilkins's Ds u, 
The planets could not poſſibly acquire ud 
revolutions in circular orbs, or in “ ver 
little eccentrick. Bat. 


| of the bx 
er; the exn 
readth, The 


bin 1 
, Tien). 1 


ELLYPTICAL, E-Hp“tl-kàl. 2 adj. from cg. 


ELLT Tick, El-lip'-tik, fis.| Harig 
the form of an ellipſis; oval. 
Since the planets move in elliptick orbits, in c 
of whoſe foci the ſun is, and by a radius from ti: 
- ſun deſcribe equal areas in equal times, which n9 
other law of a circulating fluid, but the harmonic: We 
circulation, can account for; we muſt find ct.: 
law for the paracentrical motion, that may ma: Wn 
the orbits elliptick. Cheyne's Phil. Pra, 
In animals, that gather food from the grous, 
the pupil is oval or elliptical; the greateſt diam Wn 
going tranſverſely from ſide to ſide. | 3 
Cheyne's Phil. Pris BY 
ELm, Elm“. n. ſ. [ulmus, Lat. elm, Sax.] 


1. The name of a tree. The ſpecies are, the 
common rough-leaved elm; the wit 
hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by ſome callec 
the Britiſh elm; the ſmooth-leaved d 
witch elm. Neither of them were olg 
nally natives of this country ; but they have 
propagated themſelves by ſeeds and ſuck- 
ers in ſuch plenty as hardly to be rootec 
out ; eſpecially in hedgerows, where there 
is harbour for their roots- They arc * 

roper to place in hedgerows upon + 
ber of the fields, where they wall they 7 
better than when planted in a wor . : 
cloſe plantation, and their ihade wi! " 
be very injurious to whatever grow un 1 

them; for they may be trained up 1 by 
of an hedge, keeping them cut eber] ne 
to the height of forty or fifty ſort; 
they ſhould not be planted too yl | 
trees; becauſe the roots of the elm 
intermix with the roots of other tec. 
deprive them of nouriſhment - 

The rural ſeat, 

'Whole lofty eins and venerable oaks, 1 


E L O 


who high amid the boughs, 
23 E 


4. It was uſed to ſuppott vines, to which the 


poets de. 

2 an elm, my huſband; 1 a vine, 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy ſtronger ſtate, 
r 40 Commune 


Lat.] 
power of fluent ſpeech. 
be js pen doctor of phyſick, of bold, and of 
able elocution. . W ofton. 
er of ſpeaking ; - 
4 Fate — — orborne, at firſt eſſay 
| Gave clecution to the mute, and taught a 
The tongue not made for ſpeech to ſpeak thy praiſe. 
nn Milton. 
3. The power of expreſſion or diction; elo- 
quence; beauty of words. Sz 
The third happineſs of this poet's imagination is 
elecution, or the art of cloathing or adorning that 
2 ſo found, and varied, in apt, ſignificant, 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, fo much more to expreſs thoſe Ew 


with elocution. Dry 
ETosx, 81. n, ,. [eloge, Fr.] Praiſe; 


panegyric | 5 
Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, 
which at the prince's arrival did vaniſh into praiſes 
and elogies. Wotton. 
III durſt ſay all I know of the elogies received 
concerning him, 1 ſhould offend the modeſty of 


our author. Boyle. 
Some excellent perſons, above my approbation 

or elegy, have co ed this ſubject. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 


To E'LoiGxe, &-ldin. v. a. Leloigner, Fr.] To 


put at a diſtance; to remove one far from 

another. Now diſuſed. 
From worldly care himſelf he did eloir, 

And y ſhunned manly exerciſe. Fairy Queen. 
I'll tell thee now, dear love ! what thou ſhalt do 

To anger deſtiny, as ſhe doth us; 

How I ſhall ſtay though ſhe eloigne me thus, 

And how poſterity ſhall know it too. Donne. 


To ELONGATE, E-l6ng'-git. v. a. [from 


1. To lengthen ; to draw out; to protract 
to ſtretch. . ee 

2. To put further off. 

Ihe firſtſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interſection, 
which is now elongated and moved eaſtward twen- 
ty-eight degrees. Brown. 

To ELONXGATE, E-Idng'-git. v. n, To go 

| off to a diſtance from any thing. | 

About Cape Frio in Braſilia, the South point of 

| the compaſs varieth twelve degrees unto the Weſt; 

but dongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, towards 
the ſhore of Africa, it varieth eaſtward. 

Brown's Vulg. Errours. 
* E-16ng-gi'-shin. u. /.- [from 
ngate. | wh 
1. The act of ſtretching or lengthening itſelf, 
| To this motion of elongation of the fibres, is 
owing the union or conglutination of the parts of 
the body, when they are ſeparated by a wound. 

4 Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 


3. Un medicine.) An imperfect luxation 

; when the ligament of any joint is ſo ex- 
88 or relaxed as to lengthen the limb, 

aut Jet not let the bone go quite out of its 


> 


4 Quincy. 


een, are the effed of an humour ſoaking 
en ligament, thereby making it liable to be 
— * thruſt quite out upon every 


4 Vor. I. Ne XVI. 


— 
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 ELocu/TION, A-ö-kü“-shün. a. J. [elorutio, | 


—— 


-  " Wiſeman's Surgery. | 


| 


4. Diſtance; ſpace at which one thing is diſ- 


ELse, E's. pronoun. leller, Sax.) 


ELS 


tant from another, 
The diſtant points in the celeſtial expanſe ap 
to the eye in ſo ſmall a degree of elongation from 
another, as bears no proportion to what is real. 
| Glanville's Scepfir. 
5. Departure ; removal. 
Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, 
but that of deſcent, or elongation. 
Brown's Yulg. Errours. 
To ELO PE, Alp. v. a. [loopen to run, 
Dut.] To run away; to break looſe; to 
eſcape from law or reſtraint. 
- It sneceſlary to treat women as members of the 
body politick, ſince great numbers of them have 
eloped from their allegiance, - Addiſon's Freebolder. 
What from the dame can Paris hope ? 
She may as well from him elope. Prior. 
The fool whoſe wife elopes ſome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial ſolace dies a martyr. Pope. 
ELo'eEMENT, &-16'p-ment. . J [from elope.) 
eparture from juſt reſtraint ; rejection of 
lawful power : commonly uſed of a wife. 
An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife 
from her huſband to live with an adulterer, and 
with whom ſhe lives in breach of the matrimonial 
vow. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
The negligent huſband, truſting to the efficacy 
of his principle, was undone by his wife's elope- 
ment from him. f Arbutbnet. 
ELors, @-16ps. u. /. [#el.] A fiſh ; reckoned 
however by Milton among the ſerpents. 
Scorpion and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 
Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and elops drear, 


And dipſas. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
ene. CI-&-kwéns. 2. /. [eloguentia, 
. 


1. The power of ſpeaking with fluency and 
elegance; oratory. 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flouriſh'd, fince mute. Milton. 
His infant ſoftneſs pleads a milder doom, 
And ſpeaks with all the eloquence of tears. Heigh. 
2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 
Say ſhe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word: 
Then I'll commend her volubility, 
And ſay ſhe uttered piercing eloguence. Shakeſp. 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 
And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence.” Pope's Od. 
E'LOQUENT, El'-6-kwent. adj. Leloguens, Lat.] 
Having the power of oratory ; having the 
power of fluent and elegant ſpeech. , 
The Lord of hoſts doth take away the captain 
of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counſel- 
lor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent 
_ orator. Tſaiah, iii. 3. 
O death ! all eloguent, you only prove 
What duſt we dote on, when tis man we love. Pope. 
Other ; 
one beſides: it is applied both to perſons 
and things. 2 | 
To ſtand ſtained with travel, and ſweating with | 
deſire to ſee him; thinking of nothing elſe, putting 
all affairs elſe in oblivion, as if there were nothing 


N 


elſe to be done but to ſee him. Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


Should he or any elſe ſearch, he will find evidence 
of the Divine Wiſdom. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
He ſays,'twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothing elſe to do. Denham. 
ELSE, Cl's. adv, | in 
1. Otherwiſe. 1 
14 Dare not, on thy liſe, oo 
Touch ought of mine beſide, by lot my due | 
But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: 
'This faulchion, elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 


- 


. Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. 


| d Dryden. 
+ What ways are there whereby we ſhould be aſ- 


| 


„ 


ſured, but either by an internal impreſſion uf the 


E L V 
notion of a God upon our minds, or ele by ſuch 
external and viſible effects as our reaſon tells us 
muſt be attributed to ſome cauſe? © Tillitfon. 
2. Beſide ; except that mentioned, 
Pleaſures which no where elſe were to be found, 
And all Elyſium in a ſpot of ground. Dryden. 
3. It has ſometimes or before it ſuperfluouſly. 
Be more abſtemious, ; 
Or elſe, good night your vow. Shakeſp. 


E'LSEWHERE, El's-hwer. adv. ſelſe and where.) 
1. In any other place. 
There are here divers trees, which are not to be 
found elſerwobere. Abbot's Deſerip. of the World. 
As he proved that Piſon was not Ganges, or Ge- 
hon, Nilus; ſo where to find them elſerutcre be 
knew nor. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
For, if we chance to fix our thoughts eſſetobere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot ſee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd,- 
And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir'd at Delphos, or c//-wwbere. Milton. 
Although ſeaſoned bodies may and do live near 
as long in London as elſewhere, yet new-comers 
and children do not. Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 


2. In other places; in ſome other place. 


They which elſezubere complain, that injury is / 


offered to the meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſ- 


trate appointeth him what to wear, think the 


veſt prelates no competent judges where it is 
t for the miniſter to ſtand. * Hooker. 
Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough elſexzobere, Milton. 
Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats elſexwbere ; 
My mother's daughter knows not how to fear. 
N Dr yden. 
If it contradict what he ſays e/ſervbere, it is no 
new or ſtrange thing. Tillotſon. 
To ELU'CiDATE, E-10'-81-dit. v. a. [elucido, 
Lat.] To explain; to clear; to make plain. 
To elucidate'a little the matter, let us conſider 
N it. / Boyle. 
ELUC1DA'T10N, E-lfi-sF-dX-$hiin. n. ſ. [from 
elucidate.) Explanation ; expoſition. 
We ſhall, in order to the elucidation of this mat- 
ter, ſubjoin the following experiment. Boyle. 


Zperim 
ELucipa'ToR, E-lfi-s9-dY-thr. . {. [from 


elucidate.) Explainer; expofitor z com- 
mentator, « 


Obſcurity is brought over them by the courſe” 


of ignorance and age, and yet more by their pe- 

dantical elucidators. Abbot. 
To ELU DE, &6-10'd. v. a. [eludo, Lat.] | 
t. To eſcape by ſtratagem; to avoid any 

miſchief or danger by artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, 
eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any law yet in- 
vented. - ; Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the reſentments of human juſtice, 
whenever he can preſumic himſelf cunning enough 
to elude, rich enough to bribe, or ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt it, will be under no reſtraint. Rogers. 

2+ To mock by an unexpected eſcape. -- 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 


Then, hid in ſhades, aludes her eager ſwain; p > 


But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 
ELv'DIBLE, E-lO'-dibl. adj. [from elude.) 

Poſſible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more inſiſted 
than the, happineſs of trials by juries; yet if this 
bleſſed part of our law be eludible by power and ar- 
tifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to - Swift. 


ELvEs, IVZ. The plural of e. See ELF, 
| Fairy elves n 


Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 

Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſces, 

Or dreams he ſees, Milton, 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give car ; 


Fays, fairies, genii, eſues and demons hear. Pope. 
E'LVELOCK, Elv'-10k, u. /. [from elves £5 
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lock.) Knots. in the hair ſuperſtitiouſly | 
ſuppoſed to be tangled. by the fairies, 


From the like might proceed the fears of polling ' | 


| eluelocks, or complicated hairs of the head. 
| ".. Brown's LVulg. Err. 
ELvisn, El-vish. adj. [from elves, the plural 
of If; it had been written more properly 
clf/h.] Relating to elves,''or wandering 
. fpirits. | 
Thou elvis markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 
The flave of nature, and the ſon of hell! SLA. 
No muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thoſe etviſs ſecrets to unfold, 
Which lie from others reading. 


* 


Drayton. 


ELU'NBATED, &-lam'-ba-tid. adj. [elumbis, 


Lat.] Weakened in the loins. Di8. 
ELv's10Nn, &-l%'-zhin. 2. / [cluffo, Lat.] An 
eſcape from enquiry or examination; a 
fraud; an artifice. - 
An appendix, —_ to the tranſmutation of 
metals, detects the impoſtures and elufrons of thoſe 
who have pretended to it. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 
ErLv's ty, Lad ele, adj. [from elude.] Prac- 
tifing eluſion; ufing arts to eſcape. 
Elufrve of the bridal day, the gives | 
Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope. 
ELv'sory, &-Id“-sür- Y: adj. [from elude.] 
Tending to elude; tending to deceive; 
fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 
It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
ambuſcade retreats, and e ry tergiverſation. 
5 Brown's Fulg. Err. 
To n E-lu't. v. a. Leluo, Lat.] To waſh 
off. | 
Ihe more oily any ſpirit is, the more pernici- 
ous ; becauſe it is harder to be eluted by the blood. 
3h © Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
To Ervitrare, E&-W-try-ati v. a. [elutrio, 
Lat.] To decant ; or ſtrain out. | 
The preſſure of the air upon the lungs is much 
Jeſs than it has been computed by ſome ; but till 
it is ſomething, and the alteration of one tenth of 
its force upon the lungs muſt produce ſome dif- 
ference in elutriating the blood as it paſſes through 
the lungs, © *Arbuthnot on Air. 
EL y's1aN, 6-1&-zhan. adj. [elyfius, Lat.] Per- 
taining to Elyſium ; pleaſant ; deliciouſly 
ſoft and ſoothing ; exceedingly delightful. 
Ibe river of life, through midſt of heaven, 


| 


Rolls o'er enn flowers her amber ſtream. Milton. |, 


ELY'SIUM, &-18-zhiirn. n. , [Lat.] The 


place aſſigned by the heathens to happy | 


fouls ; any place exquiſitely pleaſant. 
To have thee with thy lips to ſtop my mouth, 
So ſhonld'ſt thou either turn my flying ſoul, 
Or 1'ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſium. Shak, Hen. VI. 
Eu, Em“. A contraction of them. 1 
For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; W 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke , 
Ihe ignorant for current took e. 
To EMA'CIATE, E-mY-shat. v. a. [emacto, 
Lat.] To waſte; to deprive of fleſh. 
Mlen after long emaciating diets wax plump, fat, 
and almoſt new. ih | Bacon, 
All dying of the conſumption, die emaciatedand 
lean, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
, To EHACIATE, &mi'-shit. v. 2. To loſe 
_ fleſh; to pine; to grow lean. - 
le emaciated and pined away in the too anxious 
enquiry of the ſea's reciprocation, although not 
___ drowned therein. | Beroun. 
EmMmacia'TiON, &-mi-shi"-shiin. z. /. [ema- 
Po M M ᷣ PDM On 8 
1. The a& of making lean. 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean. 
_ Searchers cannot tell whether th 
leanneſs 


| is emaciation or 
were from # phthiſis, or from a heRick 
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Hudibrar, | 
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EMAcuLa'/TION, E- madk-d-là“-shùàn. A. Lf. 
[emaculo, Lat.] The act of freeing any thing 
from ſpots or foulneſs. Did. 

E'MANANT, E&-ma-nänt. adj. [emanans, Lat.] 

Iſſuing from Tomething elſe. + 

The firſt act of the divine nature, relating to the 
world, and his adminiſtration thereof, is an emanant 
act: the moſt wiſe counſel and purpoſe of Al- 
mighty God terminate in thoſe two great tranſient 
or emanant acts or works, the work of creation and 
providence, Hale Origin of Mankind. 

0 E'MANATE, E-mi-nit. v. n. [emano, Lat. 

To iſſue or flow from ſomething elle. - 

EMANA'TiON, Em-ma-na'-shan. . /. [emana- 
tio, Lat.] | 

1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from any 

other ſubſtance. 

| Ariſtotle ſaid, that it ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emanation from God, the infinite and 
eternal Mind, as the light iſſues from the ſun. South, 

That which iſſues from another ſubſtance z 

an efflux ; efluvium, | 


» 


The experience of thoſe profitable and excel- 


lent emanalions from God, may be, and commonly 
are, the firſt motive of our love. Taylor. 
Another way of attraction is delivered by a te- 
nuous emanation, or continued efluvium, which, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf ; as in ſy- 
rups, oils, and viſcoſities, which ſpun, at length 
retire into their former dimenſions. Brown. | 
Such were the features of her heav'nly face; 
Her limbs were form' d withſuch harmomousgrace; 
So faultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the ſoul. Dryden. 
The letters, every judge will ſee, were by no 
means efforts of the genius, but emanations of the 
heart. Pope. 
evade Each emanation of his fires ' 4p 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires; 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create; 
+ Whate'er he gives, are giv'n for you to hate. Pepe 


EMA'NATIVE, &-min'-4-tiv. adj. [from emano, 
Lat.] Iſſuing from another. | | 
To EMA'NCIPATE, E-min'-sI-pit. v. a 
[emancipo, Lat.] To ſet free from ſervitude; 
to reſtore to liberty. | 
Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we become emancipated from teſtimonial 
engagements, "pap | HBroton, 
By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called 
unto the inteſtate ſucceſſion of their parents that 
were in the parents power, excluded all emanci- 
pated children. - Avylift's Parergon. 
They emancipated themſelves from dependence. 
; | ES | ' Arbuthnot. 
EMANCIPATION, &-min-s-pi'-shan. 2. /. 
[from emancipate.] The act of ſetting free; 
deliverance from very: \ £29981 
Obſtinacy in opinions holds the dogmatiſt in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation. 
| Glanville's Scep ſes, 
nat. u. a. [mar- 
the margin or 


. 


To EMAAGIX ATE, Z- ma' r- il- 
go, Lat.] To take away 
edge of any thing... 

To n 2 

lemaſculo, Lat.] | 


deprive of virility. RY 
When it is found how many ews, ſuppoſe 


twenty, one ram will ſerve; we may geld nine- 
teen, or thereabouts; for if you emaſculate but 


ten, you ſhall, by promiſcuous copulation, hinder 
the increaſe. FSraunt 
2. To effeminate; to weaken; to vitiate by 
. unmanly ſoftneſs. Winks. | 
From wars and from. affairs of ſtate abſtain ; 
Women emaſculate a monarch's reign. Dryden. 
Dangerous principles impoſe upon our under- 


ſtandings, emaſculate our ſpirits, and ſpoil our | 


© temper. - | _ Collier, 
EmAasCULA'T10Ny è-mäs-kü-lA“-shün. . / 


mas'-ki-lit. v. 4. 


raunt. | 


E MB 


E —— 

2. Effeminacy; womaniſh qualities: 
ſoftneſs.  * RT: unmanly 

To EMBA'LE, Im-bi'l. v. a. emba! 

t. To make up into a bundle, 2 * 

2. To bind up; to incloſe. 

Below her ham her weed did ſo 

And her ſtraight, legs moſt brave! ere m5 
In golden buſkins of coſtly e W 

To EMBA'LM, Im-ba'm. v. a. [emba 
embaiſamer, Span.] To impregnat 
with aromaticks, that it may ref 
faction. 


me what train, 


Fairy 3 
mer, Fr, 
ea body 
ſt putre. 


Embalm me, 
Then lay me forth; althou 


gh un veen'd, yet !; 
A- queen, and daughter to 1 Yet like 


a king, inter me. 


$h bf 
I would ſhew future times "Fs 


What you 2 and teach them t” urge towards 
uch: 
Verſe embalms virtue, and tombs or throne: of 
rhymes, 
Preſerve frail tranſitory fame as much 
As ſpice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. 


Derne, 


Muſe! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows ſhed; 


Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead. B, 
EMBA'LMER, Im-bil'-mbir. u. , [from wy. 
balm.) One that practiſes the art of en. 
balming and preſerving bodies. 
The Romans were not ſo good embalmer: 25 the 
Egyptians, ſo the body was utterly conſumed, 
Bacon g Nat, Hi. 


To EmBa'R, Im-ba'r. v. a. [from bar. 
I. To ſhut; to encloſe. 
Themſelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 

He forc'd to caſtle ſtrong to take their flight; 
Where faſt embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years beſieg'd to make 

them thrall. Spenſer, 
In form of airy members fair emlar'd 

His ſpirits pure were ſubje& to our ſight. Fairſax. 
2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 

block up- 

Tranſlating the mart unto Calais, he enlore 

all further trade for the future, Bacon: Henry VII. 

H this commerce twixt heav'n and earth wert 
not 

Embar d, and all this traffick quite forgot, 
She, for whoſe loſs we have lamented thus, 

Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. 

Donne. 
EMBARCA'TION, im-bar-ki'-shGn. u. / (from 
embark.] . 
x. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 
The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for 
the embarcation of the army, and for the depar- 
ture of the fleet, } Clarendon 
2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 
EMBARGO, Im-ba'r-go. 1. . [embargary 
Span.] A prohibition to paſs; in com- 
merce, a ſtop put to trade. 
le knew that the ſubjects of Flanders drew ſo 

great commodity from the trade of England, 2 

by embargo they would ſoon wax weary of Perkin. 

MY ; Bacon s Henry VII. 

After an embargo of our trading ſhips in the 
river of Bourdeaux, and other points of ſovereign 
affront, there did ſucceed the action of Rhecz. 

9 a | Witton, 

I was not much concerned, in my own paru- 

cular, for the embargo which was laid upon it. 
+. "INS | Dryden. 
To EMBA KE, Im-bYrk, . a. (embarguer, Fr.] 

1. To put on ſhipboard. 
Of mankind, ſo numerous late, 

All left, in one ſmall bottom ſwam embark d. 
r Milton. 
The king had provided a good fleet, and had 
- cauſed. a body of three thouſand foot to be 
barked on thoſe ſhips. . Clarendn. 
| ; Straight 


— 
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Straight to the ti his way, 
- "Straight to the ſhips Zneas took 
1 hi d ſxim'd along the ſea. 
' Enmbart'd his men, an 2 wo 
o engage another in any affair. 
— im-b4i'rk. v. N. 


on ſhipboard. 
0 $0 id eich ſpced embark, 


And with their embaſſy return to Greece. 


A. Phillip. 
To engage in any affair. 
75 PMBA'RRAS, {m-bar{-ris. V. a. ſem- | 
baraſſer, Fr.] To perplex ; to diftreſs ; to 


- entangle. - | 
7; my friend a little embarraſſed, and turned 
| Spectator. 


away. 1 
EMBARRASSMENT, Im-bir'-ris-ment. 2. /. 
{from embarraſs.) Perplexity; entangle- 


ment. 


* 


may run through it without embarraſſment, and 
take a clear view of the whole. Matis Logick. 
To EmB4a'sE, im-ba's.” v. a, [from 'ba/e.] 
z. To vitiate; to depauperate ; to lower; 
deprave; to impair. 
* are annual, 1 that the virtue of the ſeed 
is not worn out; whereas in a tree it is embaſed by 
the ground. | Bacon. 
I have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent 
labour, which may, en either fide, reſtrain or 
embaſe the freedom of my poor judgment. Motion. 
I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, | 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 
whoſe embaſed flexibleneſs ſhall be forced to bend. 
| | ' King Charles. 
A pleaſure high, rational, and angelical; a 
\ pleaſure emba/ed with no appendant ſting ; but 
- ſuch a one as being honey in the mouth, never 
turns to gall or gravel in the belly. South, 
2. To degrade ; to vilify, ' + - | 
Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bleſs my lot, that was fo lucky plac'd ; 
But then the more your own miſhap I rue, 
. That are ſo much by ſo mean love embas'd. Sper. 
EmBA'SSADOR, Emebas'-8a-dir. 7. /. [See 
AMBASSADOUR.] One ſent on a publick 
meſſage. 8 | | 
Mighty Jove's embaſſador appear d | 
With the ſame meſſage. Denham. 
Myſelf, my king's embaſſader, will go. Dryden. 
 EmBA 'SSADRESS, Em-bas'-sa-dres. n. /. A 
woman ſent on a publick meſſage. < | 
With fear the modeſt matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embaſſagreſe replies. Garth Ovid. 
E'MBASSAGE, Em/-b4s-64j. 5 n. /. [It may be 
E'MBAssY,. &m'-bis-89. $ obſerved, that 
though our authours write almoſt indiſcri- 
minately embaſſador or ambaſſador, embaſ- 
fage or ambaſſage ; yet there is ſcarcely an 
| — 1 of ambaſſy, all concurring to write 
embaſſy. | | 
2. A publick meſſage ; a meſſage concerning 
- buſineſs between princes or ſtates. 
1 Freſh embaſſy and ſuits, 225 
Nor from the ſtate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will Tlend ear to. 
When he was at Newcaſtle he ſent a ſolemn 
_  embaſſage unto James king of Scotland, to treat and 
. conclude a peace with him. Bacon Hen, VII. 
The peace polluted thus, a choſen band | 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 
In threat?ning embaſſy. . Dede, JEncid. 
. Any ſolemn meffage, © | 
le ſends the angels on embaſſies with his decrees. 
| BA T aylor. 


3. An errand in an ironical ſenſe. 


A bird was made fly with ſuch art to carry a 
embaſſage among the ladies, that one might 
If dead, how 
r Sidney. , 
that art ſo light of foot, 

to me; * 


Fs, „Ha bird. 

5 N d, bow taught ? 
_ - Nimble miſchance, 
| , Andam I laſt that know it? 


| 


| 


; 


in battle array, 
Let your method be plain, that your hearers ' 


| 


| 


| 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. [ | 


P 


E MB 
fo EusA' rr, Im-bitl. v. a. [from battle.) 
To range in order or array of battle. 
The Engliſh are embattled ; 
To horſe! you gallant princes, ſtrait to horſe! 
; Shaleſp. 
I could drive her from the ward of her reputa- 


tion, her marriage-vow, and a thouſand, other 
her defences, which now are too ſtrongly embattled 


againſt me. Shakeſp. 
On their c ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war! Milton's Par. Left. 


EmbaitPd nations ſtrive in vain 
The hero's glory to reſtrain : 
Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains red 
with fire, 
In vain againſt his force conſpire, Prior. 
To EMBA'TTLE, {m-bit'l, v. a. To be ranged 


The night 
Is ſhiny, and they ſay we ſhall embattle | 
By the ſecond hour of the morn. Shaleſp. 
To EMBa'y, im-ba', v. a. [from baigner to 
bathe, Fr.] 
1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh. Not uſed. 
In her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel ſport; | | 
For in her ſtreaming blood he did embey 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew. _ 
Fairy Queen. 
Every ſenſe the humour ſweet embay'd, 
And, flumb'ring ſoft, my heart did ſteal away. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. [From bay.] To incloſe in a bay; to land 
lock. © 
If that the Turkiſh fleet 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they're drown'd. 
| Shakeſp. 
o EMBE'LLISH, im-bel-1Ish. v. a. [embellir, | 
Fr.] To adorn; to beautify; to grace 
with ornaments ; to decorate. 
How much more beauteous had the fountain 
been, | 
Embelliſd'd with her firſt created green; | 
Where cryſtal ſtreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ſtone. Dryd. Fuv. 
The names of the figures that embelliſbed the 
diſcourſes of thoſe that underſtood the art of 


ſpeaking, are not the art and ſkill of ſpeaking | | 


well. Locke. 
That which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of 
Italy, covered with palaces, embelliſhed by empe- 
rors, and celebrated by poets, has now nothing 
to ſhew but ruins, 
EMBE'LLISHMENT, Im-bél-IUsh-mènt. 
[from embelliſb.] Ornament; adventitious 
beauty; decoration ; adſcititious grace; 
any thing that confers the power of plea- 
ſing. ; 

Ghirate the wild licentious ſavage | 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, | 
The embelliſhments of life. Addiſon's Cato. 

 _ Apparitions, viſions, and intercourſes of alb 
kinds between the dead and the living, are the 
frequent and familiar embelliſoments of the legends 
of the Romiſh church. | Atterbury. 
E'MBERiNG, Em-bar-Ing. u. ſ. The ember 
days. A word uſed b 
obſolete. | 3 
For cauſes good ſo many ways, 
Keep emb'rings well, and fiſting days; 
What law commands, we bought to obey, 
For Friday, Saturn, and Wedneſday. Tufſer. 
E'mBERs, em'-barz. u. , without a fingular 
zmypa, Sax, aſhes;  einmyria, Iſlandick, 
hot aſhes or cinders.] Hot cinders; aſhes 
not yet extinguiſhed. . 8 
Take hot embers, and put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, almoſt to the very. neck : 
let the bottle be well ſtopped, leſt it fly out; and 
continue it, renewing embers every day, for 
the ſpace of ten days. Bacon Nat. Aft. 


 Addifon on Italy. 
2. J. : 


| 


| 


y old authours, now | 


— 


1 


| 
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If the air will not permit, | 
Some till removed place will fit, 
While glowing embers through the room 
Teach light. to counterfeit a gloom. - Qidilior. 
While thus heav'n's higheſt counſels, hy the low 
Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, 
He toſt his troubled eyes, embers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax too hot for hell. 
a | Craſoearww. 
He ſaid, and roſe, as holy zeal infpires; 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
| | . Dryden's Virgi!. 
E'MBERWEEK, &m'-bur-w#k. 2. /. [The ori- 
ginal of this word has been much contro- 
verted ; ſome derive it from embers or aſhes 
ſtrewed by penitents on their heads; but 
Nelſon decides in favour of Mareſchal, who 
derives it from ymbren or embren a courſe or 
circumvolution-) A week in which an ember 
day falls. | 
The ember days at the four ſeaſons are the 
Wedneſday, Friday, and Saturday after the firſt 
Sunday in Lent, the feaſt of Pentecoſt, Septem- 
ber 14, December 13. | Common Prayer. 
Stated times appointed for ſaſting are Lent, and 
the four ſeaſons of the year called emberteets. 
| Aylifje's Parergen. 
To EMBE'ZZLE, Im-bez!l. v. a. [This 
word ſeems corrupted by an ignorant pro- 
nunclation from imbect.] | 
1. To appropriate by breach of traſt; to 
turn what is intruſted in his hands to his 
own ute. | 
He had embezzled the king's treaſure, and ex- 
torted money by way of loan from all men. Hayw. 


2. To waſte ; to ſwallow up in riot. 


When thou haſt ezbezz/'d all thy ſtore, 
Where's all thy father left? Dryden: Perſ. 
EMBE ZZLEMENT, Im-béez lL-mènt. 1. /. [from 
embexgle.] ö | ' 
1. The act of appropriating to himſelf that 
which is received in truſt for another, 
2. The thing appropriated. 
To EMBLA'ZE, im-bla'z. v. a. [blafonner, Fr.] 
I. To adorn'with glittering embelliſhments. 
Th' unſought diamonds 
Would ſo emblaze the forchead of the deep, 
And fo beſtud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milian. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enfigns armorial. - 
Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
T' emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. Shak. 
He from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd ' 
Th' imperial enſign, ſtreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luſtre rich emblaz'd, 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Par. Left. 
To EMBLA'ZON, Im-blaz'-un. v. a. Llaſonner, 
Fr, | 
I. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to 
grace with enfigns armorial. 
2. To deck in glaring colours; to ſet out 
pompouſly to ſhew. | r 
We find Auguſtus, for ſome — conqueſt, 
emblazoned by the poets to the higheſt pitch. 
5 '  Hatkerwvill on Providence, 
EMBLA'ZONRY, Im-blaz'-an-ry. u. /. [from 
emblazon.] Pictures upon ſhields | 


| Him round th 
A globe of firey ſcraphun inelos d . 
With bright emblazonry and horrent arms. Milten. 
E'MBLEM, em'-blem. u. J. Hen. | 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inſerted into 
the body of another. 
2. An occult repreſentation ;- an alluſive pic- 
ture ; a typical dehgnation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Sr Eb Is 8 
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EMB EMB E M B 


If you dre your beaſt in an lle ewa] Then Ger the lofty gate his art e | 5. To admit; to receive. 


1 
| 


landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt. Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt. i Fenton, Heav'n give thee joy ! 
| ö Peacham on Drawing. n Dryden Virg. What cannot be eſchew'd, muſt be 3 $1, 
Gentle Thames, 3. [from emboifter, Fr. to incloſe in a box.] If a man can be aſſured of any thing, with a 
Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face To incloſe ; to include; to cover. | Having examined, what is there that he may — 
date meekneſa, heighten'd with majeſtick grace. The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſſay d | embrace for truth? L 
| | . | Denbam. In his braſs-plated body to emboſs. | Spenſer. | 6. To find; to take. 
K He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge and | And in the way, as ſhe did weep and wail, Fleance, his ſon, 
action, being all head and paws. Addiſon's Guard. A knight her met, in mighty arms emboſe'd. Whoſe abſence is no leſs material to me 
To E/MBLEM, em- blem. v. a. [from the noun.] ; ; Fair Queen. Than is his father's, muſt embrace the fate 
Fo repreſent in an occult or illufive man- | 4+ Lembeſcare, Ital.] To incloſe in a thicket. }F Of that dark hour. Shakeſp. Mackey, 
ner. Not uſed. * Like that ſelf-begotten bird ; 7. To ſqueeze in a hoſtile manner. 
The primitive fight of elements doth fitly emblem In th' Arabian woods em. Milton's Agoniftes. | To EMBRA'CE, Im-bra's. v. n. To Join in an 
that of opinions. g Glanville; Scepfis. | S To hunt hard. embrace. ä 


When a deer is hard run, and foams at the | _ me embrace with old Vincentio ; 

| ! mouth, he is ſaid to be embeſt à dog alſo, when And wander we to ſee thy honeſt ſon, 

Em 50 LEMA” 7 K CK, Em- ble-mät'-Ik. he is ſtrained with hard running, eſpecially upon Who will of thy arrival be full joyous. 839 
7 om 116 em.] blem: allufi 11 hard ground, will have his knees ſwelled, and | EMRRA “CE, im-bri's. 1. /. [from the verb. 

1. Compriling an emblem; alluhve ; occultiy | then he is ſaid to be eie, from boſe, French, a | x, Claſp; fond preſſure in the arms; hug. 


EMBLEMA'TICAL, n ad. 


repre ſentative. : | f tumour. Hanmer. Thames, the moſt lov'd of all the ocean's 
_ * the well Toe d on k ord / Oh, he is more mad By his old fire, to his embraces runs. Deal, 
f With emblematich kim and myſtick order, = Than Telamon for his ſhield; the boar of Theſſaly | 2. An hoſtile ſqueeze ; cruſh. ; 
Thou _ dſt where tow rs on battlements Was never ſo emboſ.. Shabeſp. | EMBRA'CEMENT, Im- bra's-mènt. 2. /. [from 
| Where e, mould | mould We have embaſt him: vou ſhall ſee his embrace. | ; 
| N 3 Pris. | fall to-night. Shate/p. | x. Claſp in the arms; hug; embrace. 
3 The poets s explication of re- 8 * 8 7 Im-b6s'-mEnt. 2. /. [from . ys death —_—_— rival to = all, 
? : embojs. | | Opes With foul embracements her to get, 
| 2 25 emblematical, or when the — t. Any thing ſtanding out from the reſt; jut; ] In whole: decny virtue's fair ſhrine muſt Fall Sidney, 
1 , j - eminence, | There cheriſhing one another with dear, tho 
| * 5 * — = el pen —_— lain I wiſh alſo, in the very middle, a fair mount, chaſte ao with ſweet, though cold ki, 
| \ tongue pu 2 g | pps with three aſcents and alleys, enough for four to it might ſeem that Love was come to play him 
| What does your embl-matick worſhip mean. Prior. | pay 
| ; Ba | walk a-breaſt; which I would have to be perfect there without darts. Sidney, 
| EMBLEMA'TICALLY, Em-ble-mat -$-kAl-y. | circles, without any bulwarks or embsſſments. 2. Hoſtile hug ; grapple. 
| adv. [from emblematical.) In the manner Bacon's Eſſays. Theſe beaſts, fighting with any man, ſtand upon 
of emblems ; allufively ; with occult repre- | 2, Relief ; riſing work. their hinder feet, and ſo this did, being ready tg 
| F ſentation. ; ; 6 They are at a loſs about the word pendentis; give me a ſhrewd embracement. Sidney, 
Others have ſpoken emblematically and hierogli- ſome fancy it expreſſes only the great emboſſment | 3, Comprehenſion. 
| phically, as to the Egyptians; and the phoenix was of the figure, others believe it hung off the helmet Nor can her wide embracements filled be. Davits. 
the hierogliphick of the fun, Brown's Vlg. Err. | in alto relievo. | Addiſon on Ttaly. 4. State of being contained; incloſure. 
| He took a great tone, and put it up under the To EMBO'TTLE, Im- boͤt' I. v. a. [bouteille, Fr.] The parts in man's body eaſily reparable, as 
oak, exblematically joining the two great elements Jo include in bottles; to bottle. ſpirits, blood, and fleſh, dic in the embracement: of 
n | | | F,...-4 Stirom, firmeſt fruit the parts hardly reparable, as bones, nerves, and 
_ EmBLE'MATI1ST, Em-blEm'-&-tist. 2. /. [from | Embetthed, long as Priamean Troy | membranes. : Bacon: Natural Hun. 
emblem.] Writers or inventers of emblems. Withſtood the Greeks, endures. Philips. | 5. Conjugal endearment. 
Theſe fables are ſtill maintained by ſymbolical To EmBo'wEL, Im-b6w'-Il. v. a. {from boww- I would freelier rejoice in that abſence, wherein 
writers, emblematiſts, and heralds. Brown's Vulg. Er. el.] To eviſcerate; to deprive of the en- he won honour, than in the embracements of his 
F'/MBOLISM, &m'-bd-lizm. =. /. [info] | trails; 88 | bed, where or rt moſt mh Shak. Ci. 
+ Ne e STA, its The ſchools, EMBRA'CER, Im-bra'-sur. u. /. [from embrace. 
r roduce re ularit 2 4 4. of = w 2 el of Nr a hove oy ol The perſon embracing. 
P s TESUIArlty 7 quarion or time, The danger to itſelf, Y they th ſt emb of pleaſure 
The civil conſtitutions. of the year were after ears they the greatelt embracers of pl 


Emborvell'd will 1 ſee thee by and by; of any other upon earth; and they eſteem of pearls 


different manner in ſeveral nations; ſome uſin . : | f Ae 
e e Hit Tn en falhidps; Ad ns Till then, 4 „ dag Percy Aye. Sbakeſp. | as pebbles, fo they may ſatisfy their guſt, in point 


A following the moon, finding out emboliſm; or equa- 1 | . . | of pleaſure or revenge. Howl, 
| tions, even to the addition of 8 to Wer c EoIEpons r Loft. EMBRA'SURE, Em-bri-zh0'r. 2. J. [embraſure, 
4 NV make all as even as they could, Holder on Time. Foſſils and minerals La th' embotoell'd ſeas Fr.] An aperture in the wall, through 

2. The time inſerted; intercalatory time. Diſplays. 2 Philips. | which the cannon is pointed ; battlement. 

— E'MBOLUS, Em'-b&-lis. 2. % [itn] Any | To EMBRA'CE, Im-bris. v. a. [embraffer, Te EMBRA VE, Em- brav. v. a. [from brave. 


| +, >, - thing inſerted and acting in another, as the | Fr.] Jo decorate; to embelliſh ; to deck; to 


+, fucker in a pump. | 1. To hold fondly in the arms; to ſqueeze | 87ace; to adorn, Not now in uſe. 
Dur members make a ſort of an hydraulick en- in kindneſs. n So, both agree their bodies to engrave; 
gine, in which a chemical liquor, reſembling blood, | Embrace again, my ſons! be foes no more; The great earth's womb they open to the ſky, 


| is driven throu h elaſtick channels b an embolus, ſtain ith he . , C | And, with ſad cypreſs, ſeemly it embrave. Fairy N. 
/ en bobs | tn gout country with Ber cltige's gore... | 76 E-MBROCATE, &m'-brd-kit. v. a. [oG- 
To EMBOSS, im-bds'.. v. 4. [from boſe a 2. To ſeize ardently or eagerly ; to lay hold | x*+), To rub any part diſeaſed with medi- 


| : - *11; cinal liquours. ; 
protuberance, Fr.] au; to welcome z to accept willingly any n her a glaſs with oil of roſes and vine- 


r. To form with protuberances; to cover with thing offered. u Wi Inflann, 
. . . : > l gar, to embrocate her arm. iſeman on 
_ ſomething riſing into lumps or bunches.” | Fe. N ** Ne 4%. | EBroCa'TION, Em- brö-kA-shün. a. /. [from 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion At firſt, her mother earth ſhe holdeth dear, embrocate.] ; : 
| Upon the beached virge of the ſalt flood; And doth embrace the world, and worldly things. | 1. The act of rubbing any part diſeaſed with 
Which once a-day, with his emboſſedfroth, _ | | Davies, | * medicinal liquours or pl irits. 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shaleſp. Timon, They who are repreſented by the wiſe virgins, | 2. The lotion with which any diſeaſed part 
Thou art a bile, | " » | embraced the profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, as | is waſhed or embrocated. 
| A plague ſore; or emboſſed carbuncle, NOOR the fookſh virgins alſo had done. Tillotſon. We endeavoured to eaſe by diſcutient and emol- 
la my corrupted blood. Sale. King Lear. | 3. To comprehend ; to take in: as, natural | lient cataplaſins, and embrocations of various [orts. 
2 Botches and blains muſt all his embeſe, pbilaſopbhy embraces many ſciences. | 4  Wiſeman's Surgery: 
And all his people. * Milton's Par. Left. | , To compriſe ; to incloſe ; to contain; to | TOEMBRO/IDER, im- broi - dür. v. 4. L d, 
Al crowd in heaps, as at a night-alarm ' | - encompaſs; to encircle. | I Fr.] To border with ornaments ; to deco 
A 33 upon cach other's backs, | © Low at his feet'a ſpacious plain is plac'd, rate with "figured work; to diverſify with 
11 T” embaſe then ha. cluſters: Dryd. Dos Sch. Between the mountain and the fiream embrac'd. needlework ;/ to adorn a ground with raiſed 
2, To engrave with relief, or riſing worn. ; 5 


Denham. | figures of needlework. goch 
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da : of favours is like a kind 

of embroideriag) or lifting of one favour upon ano- 
Embroider'd ſo with flowers it 

That it became a garden of a wood. Walker. 

Let no virgin be allowed to receive her loyer, 

but in a ſuit of her own embroidering. Spect. No 606. 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 


p Im-broi'-d&-rar. =. /. [from 
bee chat adorns clothes with 
ework. | 

of the embroiderer. 
Blue filk and purple, the work N 
kuba, Im- brol - dẽ- h. u. . from em- 


„ —— raiſed upon a ground; 
needlework. 
Write, ; 
In em'rald tuffs, flow rs purfled, blue and white, 
Lens far gib cd bending knee: 
1 5 

Wr F Sbaleſp. 
Laces andemb roider ies are more coſtly than either 
warm or comely. Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 
Next theſe a youthful train their vows expreſs'd, 
With feathers crown d with gay embroidery 1 
e. 


variegated 


2 Variegation ; diverſity of colours. 


helpt and improved by art, a man might make a 
pretty landſkip of his own poſſeſſions. 
N : Spectator, No 414. 

b EmBRO'1L, Im- brol l. v. a. Lbrouiller, Fr.] 
i, To diſturb; to confuſe; to diſtract ; to 
throw into commotion ; to involve in trou- 
bles by diſſenſion and diſcord. 

I — paſſion, deſign, or preparation to en- 
broil my kingdom in a civil war. Xing Charles. 

Rumour next, and chance, 

And tumult and confuſion, all embroil'd, 
And diſcord with a thouſand various mouths. Milt. 

When ſhe found her venom ſpread ſo far, 
The royal houſe embroi”d in civil war, | 
Nis d on her duſky wings ſhe cleaves the ſkies. 

to entangle,- 


1 Dryden. 
2. To perplex; 5 
, The Chriſtian antiquities at Rome, though of a 
| freſher date, are ſo embroiled with fable and legend, 
that one receives but little ſatisfaction. 
* Aluſſs on Italy. 
3. In the following paſſage the word ſeems 
improperly uſed for bro:/ or burn, 
That knowledge, for which we boldly attempt 
to rifle God's cabinet, ſhould, like the coal f 
the altar, ſerve only to embrail and conſume the 
kcrilegious invaders. Decay of Piety. 
To EMBRO'THEL, Im- brôth-Il. v. a. (brothel, 
brodel.)} To incloſe in a brothel. 
3 f _ which chuſe 
aw practice for mere gain, boldly repute, 
3 than embrotbeÞd ſtrumpets proſtitute. Donne, 
MBRYO, Em-bry@/. | 
E'mszyoN, a Ak SAL I 
1. The offspring ne unfiniſhed in the womb, 
The bringing forth of living creatures may be 
accelerated, if the embryo ripeneth and perfecteth 
ſooner, | Bacon. 
wa excluſion before conformation, before the 
can bear the name of the parent, or be ſo 
nach as properly called an ex 


The earth was form” 
Of waters, 
Appear d not. 
ln chat dark womb are 
— world,” 
en the crude embryo 
bee how tho works, and how her 


— 


rm'd, but in the womb as yet 
unmature involy'd <p 
"Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
the ſigns and rudiments 
. Burnet's Theory. 
| nature breeds, 
and how her work procceds. 


Wotton. | 


Thisflave the floor, and that thetableſpreads. Pope. 


If the natural embroidery of the meadows were 


Brown's V, ulgar Errours. | 


| Blackmore. 


- 
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While the promis'd fruit 
| Lies yet a little embryo, unperceiv'd 
Within its crimſon folds, Themſon's Spring. 
2. The ſtate of any thing yet not fit for pro- 
duction ; yet unfiniſhed. 
The company little ſuſpected what a noble 
work I had then in embryo, Swift. 
Eun, Em. . /. [eame, Sax.] Uncle. Now 
obſolete. 
Whilſt they were young, Caſſibelan their eme, | 
Was by the people choſen in their ſtead ; 
Who on him took the royal diadem, 
And goodly well it long time governed. Spenſer. 


EME'NDABLE, &-mEn/-dAbl, adj. [emendo, Lat.] 
Capable of emendation ; corrigible. 

EMENDA'TION,&-meEn-dY”-shan.n. /. [emendo, 
Lat.] 

1. Correction; alteration of any thing from 
worſe to better. | 

The eſſence and relation of any thing in being, 
is fitted, beyond any emendation, for its action and 
ule; and ſhews it to proceed from a mind of the 
higheſt underſtanding. Grew. 

2. An alteration made in the text by verbal 
criticiſm, 

EMENDA'TOR, &@-mEn-dY"-tdr. n, /. [emendo, 
Lat.] A correQor ; an improver; an alterer 
for the better. | 

E'MERALD, Em'-E-rild. n. /. ſemeraude, Fr. 
ſmaragdus, Lat.] A green precious ſtone, 

The emerald is evidently the fame with the an- 
cient ſmaragdus; and, in its moſt perfect ſtate, is 
perhaps the moſt beautiful of all the gens. The 
rough emerald is uſually of a very bright and na- 
turally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever of a pure and 
beautiful green, without the admixture of any 
other colour. The oriental emec#ald is of the hard- 
neſs of the ſaphire and ruby, and is ſecond only to 

the diamond in luſtre and brightneſs. Hill en Foſſils. 

Do you not ſee the graſs how in colour they 
excel the emerald? Sidney. 

The emerald is a bright graſs green: it is found 
in fiſſures of rocks, along with copper ores. 

| N | Woodward on Foſſils. 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of Spriag, 
When firſt ſhe gives it to the ſouthern gale, 

Than the green emerald ſhows, Thomſon's Summer. 


To EME'RGE, é-mèrj'. v. n. [emergo, Lat.] 
1. To riſe out of any thing in which it is co- 
vered. 

They emerged, to the upper part of the ſpirit of 
wine, as much of them as lay immerſed ip the 
ſpirit. id Boyle. 

The mountains emerged, and became dry land 
again, when the waters retired. Burnet's Theory. 

Thetis, not unmindful of her ſon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her bon, 

Purſu'd their track: Dryden's Homer, 
2. To iſſue; to proceed. i 

If the priſm was turned about its axis that way, 
which made the rays emerge more obliquely out 
of the ſecond refracting ſurface of the priſm, the 
image ſoon became an inch or two longer, or 
more, Newton's Optichs. 
3. To riſe ; to mount from a ſtate of depreſ- 

fion or obſcurity ; to riſe into view. 

Darkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light; | 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night. 

Dryden : Fables. 

When, from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 

Aurora ſtreaks the ſky with orient light, 


* 


N 


Let each deplore his dead. Pepe Odyſſey. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg d 

A riling world. | \ -T 's Summer. 

EME'RGENCE, &-m&r/-jens., n. . (from 


EMERGENCY, &-mer'-Jen-sy. emerge.}] - 
1. The act of riſing out of any fluid by which 
it is covered. | oy, 


q 


| the emergence of murdered bodies. 


* 


E'MEROPDS, &m/-r6ds. 


We have read of a tyrant; who tried to prevent. 


Brown's Fulgar Errours. 


— . 


— 
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2. The act of rifing or ſtarting into view. 
The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of fuch bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are in- 
gredients, is very well worth our attentive obſer- 
vation. Boyle on Colours. 
The white colour of all refracted light, at its 
very firſt emergence, where it appears as white as 
before its incidence, is compounded of various co- 
lours. Newton's Opticla. 
3. Any ſudden occaſion; unexpected caſualty. 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by 
caſual emergency, and have been the works of 
time and chance rather than of philoſophy. 

Glanville s Scepſit. 
4. Preſſing neceſſity; exigence. A ſenſe not 

proper. | 
In any caſe of emergency, he would employ the 
whole wealth of his empire, which he had thus 

_ amaſſed together in his ſubterraneous exchequer. 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
EME'RGENT, E-mer'-j6nt. adj. [from emerge.) 
1. Riſing out of that which overwhelms or 
obſcures it. 3 
Love made my emergent fortune once more look 

Above the main, which now ſhall hit the ſtars. 


Ben Jonſon. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and their broad bare backs upheave 
Into the clouds. ' Milton, 

2. Riſing into view, or notice, or honour, 
The man that is once hated, both his good and. 
his evil deeds oppreſs him; he is not eaſily emer- 
gent. Ben Jonſon. 
3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any thing. 

The ſtoics held a fatality, and a fixed unalterable 
courſe of events; but then they held alfo, that 
they fell out by a neceſſity emergent from and in- 
herent in the things themſclves, which God him- 
ſelf could not alter. South, 

4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual, 
All the lords declared, that, upon any emergent 
occaſion, they would mount their ſervants upon 


their horſes. Clarenden. 
E MERO1DS, => rr 


n. ſ. [corrupted by - 
ignorant pronun- 
ciation from hemorrhoids, ayuojþos;,] Pain- 
— ſwellings of the hemorrhoidal veins; 
iles. | 
l He deſtroyed them, and ſmote them with emered:. 
| I Sam. 
EME'R810N, &-m&r'-shan, =. ſ. [from emerge. 
The time when a ſtar, having been obſcured 
by its too near approach to the ſun, ap- 
pears again. 
The time was in the heliacal emer/ien, when it 
becomes at greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
gf by em'-Er-p, u. .. [ ſinyris, Lat. eſmeril, 
r. + 

Emery is an iron ore, conſiderably rich. It is 
found in the ifland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near relation 
to the magnet. The lapidaries cut the ordinary 
gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted. 
powder over them; but it will not cut diamonds. 
It is uſeful in cleaning and poliſhing ſteel, 
| Hills Mat. Medica. 


* 


EME TICAL, . adj. Li ul.] Hav- 
EME TICK, é-mét“-Ik. ing the quality 
of provoking vomits. - 


Various are the temperaments and operations 
ol herbs; ſome purgative, ſome emectich, and ſome 
ſudorifick. F | Wy Hale, 
EME'/TICALLY,” &-mGt'-{-k41-y. adv. from 
emetical.) In fuch a manner as to provoke 
to vomit, * | | 
It has been complained of, that preparations of 
ſilver have produced violent vomits; whereas we. 
have not obſerved duly refined ſilver to work eme- 
tically, even in women and girls. 


EM1C4A'TION, 


e 


Boyle, © 


83 
* 
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ute rio, Em'-F-KAL-shön. u. f. [emicatio, | 
Lat.] Sparkling; flying off in ſmall parti- 
cles, as ſprightiy liquours. 
Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition 
with noiſe and emication, as alſo a craſs and fumid 
exhalation. | Brown. 
Emi'cT10N, &.mik'-shtn. 1. / from emidlum, 
Lat.] Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paſſages. | 
Gravel and ſtone grind away the fleſh, and 
effuſe the blood apparent in a ſanguine em1&ion, 
Harvey on Conſumpli6ns. 


To E'MIGRATE, &m/ -F-grit. v. a. [emigro,' / 


| LE] To remove from one place to ano- 
ther. 


EMiGRA'TION, Em'-F-gra”-shtin, u. , [from | 


emigrate.) Change of habitation ; removal 
from one place to another. a 

We find the originals of many kingdoms either 
by victories, or by emigrations, or inteſtine com- 
motions. Hale. 

E'MINENCE, &m'-y-nens. 2 . /. [eminentia, 
E'mintNCy, 6m/-y-nen-8F. 4 Lat. 

1. Loftineſs ; height. 

2. Summit; higheſt part. | 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, 

every vertex or eminency affording new kinds. 
Ray an the Creation. 
3. A part riſing above the reſt. na, 
They mult be ſracoth, almoſt imperceptible to 
the couch, and without cither eminence or cavities. 
: Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
4. A place where one is expoſed to general 
notice. * 

A ſatyr or libel on one of the common ſtamp, 
never meets with that receptian as what is aimed 
at a perſan whoſe merit places him upon an i- 
nence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 2 


5. Exaltation; conſpicuouſneſs; ſtate of be- 
ing expoſed to view; reputation; celebrity; 
fame; preferment ; greatneſs, 
You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet | 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty. 
? Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleſt 
under princes, where the em#nency of one obſcureth 
the af. | | Wotton. 
| He deſerv'd no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of 
eſtate, yetreligionmakesa compenſation, by teach- 
ing content. ; | Tillotſon. 
" Theſe two were men of emnency, of learning as 
well as piety. __ Stillingflect. 
6. Supreme degree. | 
Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'ſt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence. Milton's Par, Loft. 
4. Notice; diſtinction. 
| Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Banquo ; 
Preſent him eminence both with eye and tongue. 


5 Shakeſp. 
8. A title given to cardinals. 
E'MINENT, Eny-y-nEnt. adj. [eminens, Lat.] 
1. High ; lofty. 
hou haſt built unto thee an eminent place, Ezet. 
Satan, in geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r. * Milton, 
2. Digntfied ; exalted. . 
e Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh her conqueſts on, 
And bring new titles home from nations won, 
- To dignity ſo eminent a ſon. Dryden: Fuv. 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. | 
She is eminent for a ſincere piety in the practice 
ol religi | -  - Addiſon's Freebolder, 
| | Eminent he mov'd 7 
In Grecian arms, the wonder of his ſoes. Glover. 
E. Em - y- nent-Iy. adv. [from emi- 


» : f 


| 


| 


"= 


E MM 
1. Conſpicuouſly; in a manner that attracts 
obſervation. 
Thy love, which elſe 
So eminently never had been known. 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieſt youth, 
Wiſely has ſhan'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently ſeen, | 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth. Milt. 
Such as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 
To ſome great work. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
2. In a high degree. 
All men are equal in their judgment of what 
is eminently beſt. : Dryden. 
That ſimplicity, without which no human per- 
formance can arrive to perfection, is no where 
more eminently uſeful than in this. Swift. 
E'MiSSARY, Em“-Is-sér-rV. n. /. [emiſſarius, Lat.] 
I. One ſent out on private meſſages; a ſpy ; 
a ſecret agent. 4 
Clifford, an emiſſary and ſpy of the king's, fled 
over into Flanders with his privity. 
Bacon g Henry VII. 
You ſhall neither eat nor ſleep, | 
No, nor forth your window peep, 
With your emſary eye, 
To fetch in the forms go by. Ben Fonſon's Underno., 
The Jeſuits ſend over emifſaries, with inſtruc- 
tions to perſonate themſelves members of the ſeve- 
ral ſets among us. Swift. 
2. One that emits or ſends out. A technical 


ſenſe. 
Wherever there are emiſſaries, there arc ab- 


ſorbent veſſels in the ſkin; and, by the abſorbent 


veſſels, mercury will paſs into the blood. 

- Arbuthnot on Aliment. 
Emi's$10N, &-mish/-an. N. + [emiffio, Lat.] 
The act of ſending out; vent. 

Tickling cauſeth laughter: the cauſe may be 
the emiſſion of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath by 
à flight from titillation. Bacon. 

Populoſity naturally requireth tranſmigration 
and emiſſion of colonies. Brown's Vulg. Errours. 

Cover them with glaſſes; but upon all warm 
and benign emijions of the ſun, and ſweet ſhowers, 
give them air. | Evelyn. 

Affection, in the ſtate of innocence, was happily 
pitched upon its right object; it flamed up in di- 
rect fer vours of devotion to God, and in collateral 
emiſſions of charity to its neighbour. South, 
To EMT'T, è-mit'. v. a. [emitto, Lat.] 

1. To ſend forth; to let go; to give vent to. 
Theſe baths continually emit a manifeſt and very 
ſenſible heat ; nay, ſome of them, at ſome times, 
ſend forth an actual and viſible flame. 
PL Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
The ſoil, being fruitful and rich, emits ſteams, 

conſiſting of volatile and active parts. 
e | Arbuthnot on Air. 
2. To let fly; to dart. | 
Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 

Leſt, wrathful, the far-ſhooting god emit 

His fatal arrows. : | 
3. To iſſue out juridically. 

That a citation be valid, it ought to be decreed 
and emitted by the judges authority, and at the in- 
ſtance of the party. | Ayliffe. 

EMME'NAGOGUES, Am-mèn“-à-gögs. . , Li- 
Ans and ayw.] Medicines that promote 
the courſes, either by giving a greater 
force to the blood in its circulation, or by 
making it thinner. Quincy. 
Emmenagogues are ſuch as produce a plethora, 


Prior. 


or fulneſs of the veſſels, conſequently ſuch as 


ſtrengthen the organs of digeſtion, ſo as to make 
good blood, | | Arbuthnot on Diet. 


E'MMRT, Eem'-mit. 2. /. [læmexte, Sax. ] An 
ant; a piſmire. 5 

When cedars to the ground fall down by 

weight of an emmet, 4 . 

Or when a rich ruþy's juſt price be the worth of 

a walnut. | ; 
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Milton. 
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To EMPA'LE, im-pAl. v. a. [empdler, Fr. 


| 
| 
| 


EMP 
To Euux'w, Im-mil', 2 a. 
mew Or coop up, 
This outward fainted deputy 
Whoſe ſettl'd viſage and delib'rate word 
Nips youth i” th head, and follies doth, , 
As faulcon doth the fow], is yet a 451 1 #, 
To Emmo've, Im-mov', v. a. e . 
Fr.] To excite; to rouſe; to br. 
emotion. Not uſed. n 
One day, when him high 1 
He pricked forth. N 
EMo'LLIENT, E-mol-lyGnt, 
Lat.] Softening ; ſuppling. 
Barley is emollient, molitening, aud «x, 
ting. Ariuttr; 
Diureticks are decoctions, emulſions wy | 
of emcllient vegetables, fo far as they ey * 
urinary paſſages: ſuch as relax ought to be t 
before ſuch as ſtimulate. Arhut 5; 
EMO'LLIENTS, E-mol-lyents. „. J,. Suck 
things as ſheath and ſoften the aſperitit; 
of the humours, and relax and ſupple the 
ſolids at the ſame time. rw 
Emollients ought to be taken in open Ar. ©, 
hinder them from perſpiring, and on cn pty ts 
machs. Arodlag 


EMOLL1'TION, E-mdl-lIsh/-tn, z. / (engl, 
Lat.] The act of ſoftening. 
Laſſitude is remedied by bathing, or anointig 
with oil and warm water; the caulc is, for thy 
all laſlitude is a kind of contuſion and compte- 
ſion of the parts, and bathing and anointing gu 

a relaxation or emollition. hs 
Powerful menſtruums are made for its -»/. 
lition, whereby it may receive the tincture of mi. 
nerals, 


[from meu. T 


, 
- 


Fairy Dor : 
adj. LeMGuer,, 


- 
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Brat. 


Emo'LUMENT, E-mol'-ti-mEnt. u. /. Landl. 


mentum, Lat.] Profit; advantage. 
Let them conſult how politick they were, for; 
temporal emolument to throw away eternity. 5. 
Nothing gives greater ſatisfaction than tt: 
ſenſe of having diſpatched a great dcal of bu 
neſs to public emolument. Tale. 
Emo'NnGsT, A-müngst'. prep. [ſo written by 
Spenſer.] Among. | 
The merry birds of every ſort, 
Chaunted aloud their chearful harmony ; 
And made emongft themſelves a ſweet conſort, 
That quick*ned the dull ſp'rit with muſical con. 
fort. Fairy Quea, 
Emo'TiON, è-mö'-shöͤn. 2. ſ. [emotion, Fr, 
Diſturbance of mind; yehemence of pa. 
fion, or pleaſing or painful. 


I will appeal to any man, who has read this | 


poet, whether he finds not the natural emotion 

the ſame paſſion in himſelf, which the port de 

ſcribes in his feigned perſons? Dryden. 
Thoſe rocks and oaks that ſuch emotion felt, 


Were rural maids whom Orpheus taught to mel. 
Granvill. 


1. To fence with a. pale. | 
How happy 's he, which hath due place aflign'd 
T' his beaſts, and diſaſoreſted his mind? 
Empal'd himſelf to keep them out, not in; 
Can ſow, and dares truſt corn, where they bare 
been. | Dun 
2. To fortify. | i 
All that dwell near enemies empale villa 3 
| ſave themſelves from ſurprize. Raleigb: EAR 
The Engliſh empa/ed themſelves with their pikes 
and therewith bare off their enemies. Han 


3. To incloſe; to ſhut in. N 
Round about her work ſhe did eme, 5 
With a fair border wrought of ſundry fo, 


pes; 7. 

Keep yourſelves in breath, 7 

And when I have the bloody Hector foun 1 
_ Empale him with your weapons round * 
5 The) 
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re empal'd within a zodiack _. 
_ and keep twelve figns awake 
Goat and Crab controul 
& 7 Donne. 


Aud fright him back. 
_ Shank my charms, . 
now. enpule her in my arma. Cleaveland. 
Impenctrable, --fal's with circling fire, 
Yet, u um'd. a Milton * Har. Loft. 
To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake 
right. 
_ — — this, reſolve to he empal'd ? . 
His ſkin flead off, and roaſted yet alive? Soutberne. 
Let them each be- broken on the rack ; 
Then, with what liſe remains, empal d and left 
To vrithe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. Addi/. 
Nay, 1 don't believe they will be contented 
with hanging ; they talk of empaling, or breaking 
bon the Wheel. | Arbuthnot, 
EMPA'NNEL, im-pan'-nll. z. / [from panne, 
pr.] The writing or entering the names of 
ary into a parchment ſchedule, or roll 
by the ſheriff, which he has ſum- 
for the performance of 
ſuch publick ſervice as juries are employed 
in- a Coabel. 
Wo can expect upright verdicts from ſuch 
packed, corrupt juries? Why may we not be 
allowed to make exceptions againſt this ſo incom- 
petent empannel ? Decay of Piety. 
To EMPA'NNEL; {m-pin'-nil. v. a, [from the 
noun.] To ſummon to ſerve on a jury. A 
law term. 
| ſhall not need to empannel a jury of moraliſts 
or divines, every man's own breaſt ſufficiently 


inſtructing him. Government of the Tongue. 


a) 
of paper, 
moned to appear 


= EMPARLANCE, Em-par'-lans. 2. [from 


parler, Fr.) It fignifieth, in common law, a 

defire or petition in court of a day to pauſe 

what is beſt to do: and it is ſometimes uſed 

for the conference of a jury in the cauſe 
committed to them. | Convel. 
Emea'sM, em-Paz'm. u. /. le e.] A pow- 

der to correct the bad ſcent of the body. 
To Emea's810N, . im-pash'-an, v. a. [from 

paſſion. ] To move with paſſion ; to affect 

ſtrongly ; to throw off from equanimity. 

_ Vnto my eyes ſtrange ſhows preſented were, 

be * * — I in mind embrac'd, 

t yer thoſe lights empaſſion me full near. Sper. 

1 So, ſtanding, . height . þ 
= The tempter, all empaſſion'd, thus began. Milton. 
To Emrt'0PLE, Im'-p#pl. v. a. [from pro- 

ple.) To form into a people or community. 

He wonder'd much, and gan enquire 

What ſtately building durſt ſo high extend 

Her lofty towers unto the ſtarry ſphere, | 
Aud what unknown nation there empeopled were? 


| Spenſer. 
EMPERBSs, Emp'-pris. . /. (from emperour, 
now written empreſs.) | 
1. A woman inveſted with imperial power. 
Long, long, may you on earth our empereſs reign, 
e youn heaven a glorious angel ſtand, Davies. 
2. The queen of an emperour. 
Lavinia will I make my empereſ:, 
15 royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart. Sha. 
EMPEROUR, Emp'-p&-rar. n. ſ. [empereur, 
405 _— Lat.] A 2 of title and 
uperiour to a king: 
— 3 | g: as, the empe- 
* Charles the emperour, 
| Pretence to ſee the queen his aunt, 
. On. 1 
E'vengy, Emp'-pE-r5 


. . /. 
ber iu, Lat.] Empire; 4 ienty ; domi- 
nion. 4 3 vereignty; domi. 


7 
A lad ec 
g 6: | Sant 4 15 
— fair, and faſten d to an empery, 
fo ould make the great'ſt king double. 
And 


(empire, Fr. im- 


Shateſp. 
cha] Kingly government of this your land; 


1 — 


) 
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Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


| 


[ 


4 


appulſe. 
"EN The weapon bright, 
| Taking advantage of his open jaw, 1 
Ran through his mouth with ſo importune 
might, | 
That deep empierc'd his darkſome hollow maw. 
N Spenſer. 


EMP 


Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 1 
But as ſucceſſively from blood to blood, | 
Your right of birth, your empery, your own. Ses. 
E'MPHASIS, Em- fa-sls. 2. /. [$2] A re- 

markable ſtreſs laid upon a word or ſen- 
tence; particular force impreſſed by ſtile 
or pronunciation. 

Oh, that brave Czſar ! 
— Be choaked with ſuch another emphaſes. Shakeſp. 

Emphaſis not ſo much regards the time as a 
certain grandeur, whereby ſome letter, ſyllable, 
word, or ſentence is rendered more remarkable 
than the reſt, by a more vigorous pronunciation, 
and a longer ſtay upon it, Helter. 

Theſe queſtions have force and emphaſis, if they 
be underſtood of the antediluvian earth. 


| ; A Burnet's Th. 
EMPHA'TICAL, em-fat'/-Ik-Al, 
EMPHA'TICK, Em-fat'-Ik. 5 adj. Liban.) 
1. Forcible ; ſtrong ; ſtriking. 
Where he endeavours to diſſuade from carni- 
vorous appetites, how empbatical is his reaſoning ! 
. Garth. 
In proper and emphatick terms thou didſt paint 
the blazing comer's fiery tail. Arbutb. Jobn Bull. 
2. Striking the ſight. | 
It is commonly granted, that emphatical colours 
are light itſelf, modified by refractions. 
"A Boyle on Col, 
EMPHATICALLY, Em-fät'-I-kAl- y. adv. [from 
empbatical.] a | | 
1. Strongly ; forcibly ; in a ſtriking manner. 
How emphatically and divinely does every word 
proclaim the truth that I have been ſpeaking of ! 
South. 


| 


2. According to appearance. | 

What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 
muſt be taken emphatically, not really, but in ap- 
pearance, when they leap above water, and ſud- 
denly ſhoot down again. Brown. 

EMPHYSEMA, Em-fy-a&-mA. u. ſ. [tprotpea,) 

Empbyſema is a light puffy humour, eaſily yield- 
ing to the preſſure of the finger, ariſing again in 
the inſtant you take it off. , Wiſeman. 

EmyHysE'MATOUS, &m-ff-8&m'-3-ths. adj. 
[from ?$vo4pua.] Bloated ; puffed-up ; ſwol- 
len. 

The ſigns of a gangrene are theſe: the inflam- 
mation loſes its redneſs, and becomes duſkiſh and 
livid; the tenſeneſs of the ſkin goes off, and feels 
to the touch flabby or emphyſematous ; and veſica- 
tions, filled with ichor of different colours, ſpread 
all over it. | Sharp's Surgery. 

To EMmPir'RCE, Im- pèrs“. v. a. [from pierce.) 
To pierce into; to enter into by violent 


EmyP1r'GHT, im-plt/. preterite and part. from 
To pight, or pitch [See PITCH. ]Set ; fixed; 
faſtened. 

But he was wary, and ere it empight 
In the meant mark, advanc'& his ſhield atween. 


| | | Spenſcr.. 
E'MPIRE, &m'-pfr- 1. ſ. lempire, Fr 


impe- 
rium, Lat.] 


vereign command. 5 on 
Aſſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment ſit, 
- Your ancient empire over love and wit. Norve. 
2. The region over which dominion is ex- 
| tended. ; , 
A nation extended over vaſt tracts of land, and 
numbers of people, arrives in time at the ancient 
name of kingdom, or modern of empire. Temple. 
Sexrtus Pompeius | 
Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 


| 


but empirich to this preſervative; 


1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion 5. ſo-- 


; 


E MH 


3. Command over any thing. 
EMPITRIC, am pdf. n. Y. [immu 
This word ſeems to have been pronounced 
empirick by Milton and empirick by Dryden. 
Milton's pronunciation is to be preferred. ] 
A trier; an experimenter; ſuch perſons 
as have no true education in, or know» 
ledge of phyſical practice, but venture 
upon hearſay and obſervation only. Quincy. 
Ihe name of Hippocrates was more effectual 
to perſuade ſuch men as Galen, than to move a 
ſilly empirick. Hooker. 
That every plant might receive a name, accord- 
ing unto the diſeaſes it cureth, was the wiſh of 
Paracelſus; a way more likely to multiply empi- 
ricks than herbaliſts. | Brown. + 
Such an averſion and contempt ſor all manner 
of innovators, as phyſicians arc apt to have for 
empiricls, or lawyers for pettifoggers. Swift. 
Th' illit'rate writer, emp rict-like applies | 
To each diſeaſe unſafe chance remedies 
The learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience firſt began, 
Studies with care th' anatomy of man. Dryden. 


EMei'rsiCAL, &m-per'-|-kilLT adj. [from the 

Emei'siCk, em-per'-Ik. noun.] 

1. Verfed in experiments. 

By fire 
Of ſooty coal, the empirick alchymiſt 
Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold, Milton, 

2. Known only by experience; practiſed only 
by rote, without rational grounds. 

The moſt ſovereign preſcription in Galen is 
Shakeſp. 
| In extremes, bold counſels are the beſt ;. 

Like empirict remedies, they laſt are try d, 
And by th' event condemn'd or juſtify d. Dryden. 

EmP1'RICALLY, Em-per'-I-kH-1y, adv. [from 
empirical.] | 

x. Experimentally ; according to experience, 

We ſhall empirically and ſenſibly deduct the 

cauſes of blackneſs from originals, by which we 
generally obferve things denigrated. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. 

2. Without rational ground ; oharlatanical- 
ly; in the manner of quacks. 

EM RIcisud, Em-pEr-{-sizm. =. ,. from 
empirick.) Dependence on experience with- 
out knowledge or art; quackery. 

EMPLASTER, Im- plàs“-tür. . J. [{urnaccor; 
This word is now always pronounced, and 
generally written plaſter.) An application 
to a ſore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſub- 
ſtance, ſpread upon cloth See PLasTER. 

All emplafters, applied to the breaſts, ought to 

have a hole for the nipples. MWiſeman's Surgery. 

To EMPLA'STER, im-plas'-tur.. v. a; [from 
the noun. ] To cover with aplaſter. | 

They muſt be cut out tothe quick, and the ſores 

 emplaſiered with tar. i JAdortimer's Huſdandry: 

EmPLa'sTiCK, im-plas'-tik. adj, [{rMaru©,} 
Viſcous; glutinous; fit to he applied as a. 
plaſter. | Ss OF IA 

- Reſin; by its emplaſtic# quality, mixed with oil 
of roſes, perfects the concoction. I ſeman i Surg. 

Emplaſtick applications are not ſufficient to de- 

fend a wound from the air. Arbutbnot on Air. 

To EMeLe/an,. Im- ple d. v. a. [from plead.) 
To ĩindict; to prefer a charge againſt; to 
accuſe. | | 

To terrĩify and torture them, their tyrannous 

maſters did often emplead; arreſt, caſt them into 
priſon, and thereby. conſume them to worſe than 
nothing. Hayward.. 

Antiquity thoughtthunder the immediate voice 

of Jupiter, and.emplcaded them of impiety that re- 
ferred it to natural caſualties. Glanville's Scþ/ic.. 

Since none the living villains dare emplead, _ 

Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. Dryd-n. 

0 EMPLOYY; Im-pl6y'..v. a. [empleier, Fr.] 


| 


The empire of the ſea. Sale. Art. and Cleop. 


CY 


1+ To buly ;. to keep at work; to FR 


* : 


1 


tte chymiſts, ſeem empleyable againſt this h e- 
BN Wh — 


= 8. 
_ EmeLo'yER, Im- ploy“- ur. 2. /. [from . 
One that — or cauſes 2750 _ 


| E MFT 
It is uſed both as agent; as, the king em- 


 ployed the miniſter ; or cauſe, as, the publick 
credit employed the miniſter. 


For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of the year, | 


Thy vineyard muſt empley the ſturdy ſteer 
To turn the glebe. Dryden": Virgil. 
2- In the following quotations it is uſed with 

in, about, to, and upon, before the object. 

To ſeems leſs proper. 8 | 
Their principal learning was applied to the 

courſe of the ſtars, and the reſt was employed in diſ- 

playing the brave exploits of their princes. Temple. 
Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of the im- 

perfection of the ideas it is employed about. Locke. 
The proper buſineſs of the 2 

that which men always employ it to. ' Locke. 
Labour in the beginning gave a right of pro- 

perty, wherever any one was. pleaſed to employ 


ö 


it wfon what was common. Locke. | 
On the happy change, the boy | 
E mploy'd his wonder and his joy. Prior 


This is a day in which the thoughts of our coun- 
trymen ought to be employed on ſerious ſubjeRs, 
| Addiſon's Freeholder. 
3. To uſe as an inſtrument. ' 

The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn ; 

Her awkward fiſt did ne er employ the churn. Gay. 
4. To ule as means, 

The money-was employed to the making of gal- 

| lies, ' 2 Mac. 

Peace is not freed from Jabour, but from noiſe; | 

And war more force, but not more painsemploys. | 
Dryden, 
5s. To uſe as materials. 

'The labour of thoſe who felled and framed the 
timber employed about the plough, muſt be charged 
on labour. a Locke. 

6. To commiſſion; to .intruſt with the ma- 


| 


nagement of any affairs. 
Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed about this 
matter. | Ezra, X. 15. 


Jeſus Chriſt is farniſhed with ſuperiour powers 
to the angels, becauſe he is employed in ſuperiour 
works, and appointed to be the ſovereign Lord 
of all the viſible and inviſible worlds, Watts, 

7. To fill up with buſineſs, | 
If you're idle you're deſtroy'd; 
All tus force on you he tries, | 

Be but watchful and employ'd, i 
Soon the baffled tempter flies. Motteux s Don Quix. 

To ſtudy nature will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and innocence are perfect joy. Dryd. 

3. To paſs or ſpend in buſineſss. 

Why, whilſt we ſtruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want and ſorrow, with diſeaſe and death, 
Do they more bleſs'd perpetual life employ 

In ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy? Prior. 


EmeLo'y, {m-ploy”. 1. . [from the verb.] 
I. Buſineſs; object of induſtry. 
Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 
The whole empley of body and of mind. Pope. 
2. Publick office. | 
. - Left animoſities ſhould obſtru the courſe of 
juſtice, if one of their own number had the diſtri- 
bution of it, they have always a foreigner for this 
employ. „ Addiſon on Italy. 
The Honours and the burdens of great poſts 
and employs were joined together. Atterbury, 


r adj. [from em- 
play.] Capable to be uſed.; proper for uſe. 


The objections made againſt the doctrine of 


= 


Boyle. 


That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much ſhipping, and continues and in- 


,- {creaſes in trade and ſhipping. _ Child on Trade. 


 EmeLo'yMENT, im-ploy'-ment. =. J. [from | 


employ] 
n 


F publick weal, have their hearts wholly ſet to get or 


erſtanding is not 


7 EMPO'VERISH, im-pdv'-&r-ish. v. a. 


— 


= 


SMP - - 


2+ Buſineſs ; the ſtate of being employed. 


| 


3. Office; poſt of buſineſs. A 
If any ftation, any employment u earth 
honourable, theirs was. 2 FR Atterbury. 


Leaders on each fide, inſtead of intending the 


to keep employments, | 

4. Buſineſs intruſted. | 
Call not your ſtocks for me; I ſerve the King, 

On whoſe employment I was ſent to you. Sh. X. Lear. 


To Emyo'rs0N, Im- poi'zu. v. a. [empoiſon- | 
ner, Fre | | 

i. To deſtroy by poiſon ; to deſtroy by ve- 
nomous food or drugs ; to poiſon. 


Swift, 


Leaving no means unattempted of deſtroying | 
his ſon, that wicked ſervant of his undertook to 
empoiſon him. Sidney. 


Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or mare in the 
ſtomach, therefore the ſurfeit of them may ſuf- 
focate and empoiſon, Bacon. 

2. To taint with poiſon ; to envenom. This 
is the more uſual ſenſe. 

Emyors0NER, Im-poi'z-nar. . /. [em- 
92 Fr.] One who deſtroys another 
by poiſon. 

He is vehemently ſuſpected to have been the 
+." of his wife, thereby to make vacant his 

d. Bacon : Hen, VII. 

Emyo1'$ONMENT, Im- poi“ zu-mènt. . /. [em- 
poiſonnement, Fr.) The practice of deſtroy- 
ing by poiſon. 

were dangerous for ſecret empoiſconments. Bacon. 

EmPoORE!TICK,\&m-p6-ret'-lk. adj. [tmogirmuc.] 
That which is uſed at markets, or in mer- | 
chandize. kg 

Enyo'f£1Um, em- pö&-ryùm. x. /. LA.] A 
place of merchandiſe; a mart ; a town of 
trade; a commercial city. 

And while this fam'd emporium we 2 
The Britiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs * 

That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, | 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt. Dryd. 

I take the proſperous eſtate of this great empo- 
rium to be owing to thoſe inſtances of charity. | 

\ Atterbury. | 
| 


[pawwvre, Fr.] 
1. To make poor; to depauperate; to re- 
duce to indigence. : 
- Since they might talk better as they lay toge- 
ther, they empoveriſbed their cloaths to enrich their 
bed, which, for that night, might well ſcorn the 
ſhrine of Venus. ' . Sidney. 
Your's ſounds aloud, and tells us you excel | 
No leſs in courage than in ſinging well; 
While, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 
They haveempoveriſ dthemſelyes,not you. Waller. 
For ſenſe of honour, if it empoveriſbeth a man, 


Freſh roſes bring, 
To ſtrow my bed, *till the empoveriſ d Spring 
Confeſs her want. | __ » Prior. 
2. e leſſen fertility; as tillage impoveriſbes 
nd. 
EMmePo'VERISHER, Im-pôv'-èr-Ish-uͤr. u. /. 
from empoversſh,}] 8 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. ok 
They deſtroy the weeds, and fit the land for 
after-crops, being an improver, and not an empo- 
veriſber of land. Mortimer. 


EMP0'VERISHMENT, Im-pôw-Er-Ish-mènt. . /. 

from empoveriſb.] Depauperation; cauſe 
of poverty; drain of wealth. 

Being paid as it is, now ſome, and then ſome, 

it is no great burden unto her, nor any great em- 

, , poveriſbment to her coffers. Spenſ. State of Ireland. 

All appeals for juſtice, or appellationsfor favour 

or preſerment to another country, are ſo many 

grievous impoveriſbments. Swift's View of Ireland. 


x. Buſineſs ; object of induſtry ; object of 


% 


it is, in his eſteem, neither honour nor ſcnſe. South. 


E'MP 
1. To authoriſe; to commiſon . 
power or authority to — to gin 


final deciſion of wit. Drydey'; 2, 0 Bive the 
The E ment ſhall —— Dedza 
commi © grant 


ons toall Proteſtants wha | 
2. To give natural force; to _— Surf. 
Does not the ſame power that enables th 
heal, empower them to deſtroy ? Baker on "A er- 8 
E 3 — 4 n. /. [contracted — 
empereſs, which is retained f 
following lines.] y Jonſon in tus 
I. The queen of an emperour, 
* OS . feet 
ubtile circles, that may alwa 
In point to him; and 188 3 
The grace of him, and his great empereſ;, H. % 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignit 5 
female ſovereign. i 
Empreſrof this fair world, reſplendent Eve! Al 
Yet, London, empreſs of the northern «4; 
By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire, Dry 
bs > thou ſay ſt, from heay'n receiy'4 fer 


Her beams tranſmitted to the ſubjeR earth; 
Yet this great empreſs of the human ſoul, 
Does only with imagin'd power controul, 
If reſtleſs 2 by rebellious ſway, 
Compels the weak uſurper to obey. Pr 


1 ne, 
Emyr1'sE, Em-pri'z. a. /. [empriſe, Pr.] . 
tempt of danger; undertaking of hazard. 
enterpriſe. | ; 
. Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. Fir 9, 
A double conqueſt muſt you make, 
If you atchieve renown by this empriſe. Farfe, 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars; 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold empriſe. Mila. 
Thus, till the fun had travell'd half the fris, 
Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold empriſe. Py, 
E'MPTIER, Emp'-ty-ur. n./. [from enjy} 
One that empties ; one that makes any 
place void by taking away what it con- 
tained. | | 
The emptiers have emptied them out, and mu- 
ried their vine-branches. Nabum, ii. . 
E'MPTINESS, Emp'-ty-nls. =. /. [from empy.] 
t. Abſence of plenitude ; inanity. 
Where cities ſtood, 
Well fenc'd, and numerous, deſolation reigns, 
And emptineſs; diſmay'd, unfed, unhous'd, 
The widow and the orphan ſtroll. Phil. 
2. The ſtate of being empty. 
His coffers ſound 


With hollow poverty and emptineſs. =Stakjp, 


3. A void ſpace; vacuity ; vacuum. 


Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptineſs had come between. Dy 
I The ordinary air in which we live and reſpirs, 

is of ſo thin a compoſition, that ſixteen thouſand 

one hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimenſiors 
are mere emptineſs and nothing; and the remaining 
one only, material and real ſubſtance, Balg. 
4+ Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. 
'Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves 
to take up their habitations in the hardeſt marble, 
and to ſubſiſt in the emptineſs of light and ſhadow. 
bY | Dryden's Dufreſney, Prof. 
5. Unſatisfactorineſs; inability to fill up ths 
deſires. - ' 
O frail eſtate of human things, 
Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. J 
Form the judgement about the worth or / 
of things here, according as they are or are not 
uſe, in relation to what is to come after, 
6. Vacuity of head; want of knowledge. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, * 
As ſhallow ſtreams run dimpling all the wa " 
E'mPT10Nn;, &mp'-shtn. u. J. lemplio, 
The act of purchaſing; a purchaſe. ** 
There is a diſpute among the law yers, * 


To ENMTO“wWER, Im- pow Ur. v. a. (from power.) 


at 


Glaucus hisexchanging his golden armour win 


_ 


E MF 

| praten ydides, was emptia or COMmMnta» 

* wo Arbuthnot on Coins. 

pr, imp“ t. adj. [zmtg, Sax.) 

N00 ; having nothing in it; not full. 

did never know ſo full a voice ziſſue from ſo 
a heart; but the ſaying is true, the empty 

| A makes the greateſt ſound. Shalcſp. 


The pit was empty, there was no water init, Gen. 


If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty 
one 2 fill the other, you gain nothing by that; 
there till remains one veſſel empty. . Burnet. 

2. Evacuated ; no longer full. | 
Himſelf he frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His ſhackles empty left, 1 eſcaped clean. Spen/. 
void; unfurniſhed. 
* * thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, 
That in civility thou ſeemꝰ it ſo empty? Sbaleſp. 
Mr. Boyle has ſhewed, that air may be rarefied 


above ten thouſand times in veſſels of glaſs; and the | 


- heavens are much emptier of air than any vacuum 

we can make below. Newton, 

4. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill the mind or 
deſires. 

Pleas d in the filent ſhade with E Labrati 

g. Without any thing to carry; un urthened ; 
unfreighted. 

They beat him, and ſent him away empty. Matt. 

When ye go, ye ſhall not go empty. Exodus. 

He alledges that ſatyrs carried platters full of 
fruit-in their hands; but if they had been empty 
handed, had they been ever the larger ſatyrs ? Dryd. 

Vet all the little that I got, I ſpent; 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went. 
6. Hungry. 
My falcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
Aud till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe mult not be full-gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shakeſp. 
7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful; un- 
furniſhed with materials for thought. 

How comes it that ſo many worthy and wiſe 
men depend upon ſo many unworthy and empty 
headed fools! Raleigh. 

His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing an 
empty, trifling, pretending pedant ; the wit lively, 

the fatyr courtly and ſevere. Felton. 
$. Unfruitful ; barren. 

Seven empty ears blaſted with the caſt wind. Gen. 

| Iſrael is an empty vine. Hoſea. ' 
9. Wanting ſubſtance ; wanting ſolidity ; vain. 

The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 

And empty dreams on every leaf are ſpread. Dry. 
To E meTy, emp'-ty. v. a. [from the adjec- 
uve.) To evacuate; to exhauſt ; to deprive 
of that which was contained in it. 
Boundleſs intemperance, | 
In nature is a tyranny: it hath been | 
Th' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 

The emptiers have emptied them out, and married 

| their vine- branches. Nabum, ii. 2. 
bdheep are often blind by fulneſs of blood: cut 
. their tails, and empty them of their blood. Mortimer. 

The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for trade, 
by the communication it has both with Afia and 


Europe, and the great navigable rivers that empty 
themſelves into it. Arbuthnot, 


To Emev'reLe, Im-parp!. u. a. [from purple.] 


Dryden. 


To make of a purple colour; to diſcolour | 


* with purple. 5 


Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off, the 


os bright | 
M Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 
FM rpled with celeftial roſes ſmil'd. 


Milton, 
The deep, 


Enpurpi'tran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. Pbilips, 


To Eurv'zzIz, Im- pz l. v. a. [from puzzle.] 
T0 Perplex; to put to a ſtand. 

It bath empuzzlcd the enquiries of others to ap- 
. . Prchend, and enforced them unto ſtrange concep- 


| fire is ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. 


From the pure empyrean, where he ſits 


* 


 EmeyRo's1s, Em-py-r&“-sls. 1. /. LA.] | 


E M U 


collection of purulent matter in any part 
whatſoever; generally uſed to fignify that 


ſometimes happens upon the opening of 
abſceſſes, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 
membranes incloſing the breaſt. Quincy. 

An empyema, or a collection of purulent matter 
in the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth undoubt- 


tion. Harris. 
| There is likewiſe a conſumption from an em- 
fyema, after an inflammation of the lungs; which 
may be known from a weight upon the diaphragm, 
oppreſſion of the lungs, a difficulty of breathing, | 
and inability to lie on one ſide, which is that which | 
is ſound. Arbutbnot. 
EMV AEAL, Em-pt'-ryiM. adj. [twnvg®-.]} 
Formed of the element of fire; refined be- 
yond aerial; pertaining to the higheſt and 


on the penult.] 


Such as in higheſt heav'n, array 'd in gold 
Empyreal. | Milton's Par, Loft. 
Go, ſoar with Plato to th' empyreal ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firſt fair. Pope. 
But empyreal forms, howe'er in ſight 
Gaſh'd and diſmember'd eaſily unite. Trickell, 
EmPyYRE'AN, Em-pl-rC'-an. n. /. [wmvge;.] The 
higheſt heaven where the pure element of 


Almighty Father from above, 


High thron'd above all height, bent down his eye. 

| Milton. 
Under his burning wheel | 

The ſtedfaſt empyrean ſhook throughout, 

All but the throne itſelf of God. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The empyrean rung | 
With hallelujahs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
EMPYRE'UMA, Em-py-ru'-ma. 
burning to of any matter in boiling or diſ- 
tillation, which gives a particular offen- 
five ſmell. | Druncy, 
It 15 ſo far from admitting an empyreum, that it 
burns clear away withour leaving any cinders, or 
aduſt about it. Harvey. | 
The hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, and 
vaniſh to air, or leave in the recipient a foul em- 
pyreuma. 75 Decay of Piety. 

EMPYREUMA'TICAL, ém-py-rü-mät'-I-kal. 
adj, [from empyreuma.] Having the ſmell 
or taſte of. burnt ſubſtances. | 
Enpyreumatical oils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate eſſential oils 
drawn in limbicks. Boyle. 


Conflagration; general fire. 

The former opinion that held theſe catacliſms 
and empyroſes univerſal, was ſuch as held that it 
put a total conſummation unto things in this lower 
world, eſpecially that of conflagration. Hale, 


Lat.] * 
1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be equalled 
or excelled. 


periour excellence. 
would have | 

Him emulate you : *tis no-ſhame to follow | 
The better precedent. Ben Fonſon's Catiline, | 
/ Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I'I call, | 


And emulate my great original, - | Dryden, ü 


What though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marhle emulate thy face. 
3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. -| 


Pope. 


I ſec how thy eye wouldemulate the diamond. Sha. 
We ſee no new- built palaces aſpire, 
No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire. Pope. 


tions to make out. 5 
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| 
| 
edly impel the patient into a phthiſical conſump- 
| 


pureſt region of heaven. [Tickell accents it 


Now went forth the morn, | 


| To E'MULATE, Em“ -ü-lät. v. a. [emulor, | 


in the cavity of the breaſt only, and which þ this motion. 
EMvLA'TION, Em-ü-lä'-shön. u. {. (emulatio, 


E'MPYREUM, ém-pi“-ryùm. ? 1. J, Liturugęev- 
a.] The 


2. To imitate with hope of equality, or ſu- | 


4 


E MU 


an involuntary laughter, the convulſion emulating 
Arbuthrot. 


Lat.] 
r, Rivalry; deſire of ſuperiority. 
Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't it had; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, : 
True ſword to ſword, Fil pitch at him ſome way, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shatkeſp. 
There was neither envy nor emulation among 
them. 1 Mac. 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be good, 
and may be found in ſome good men; yet envy he 
utterly condemns, as wicked in itſelf, and only to 
be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 
The apoſtle exhorts the Corinthians ro an holy 
and general emulation of the charity of the Mace- 


poor ſaints at Jeruſalem. 

A. noble emulation heats your breaſt, 
And your own fame now robs you of your reſt : 
Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain'd with good, 


South. 


2. Envy; defire of deprefling another; cons 
teſt ; contention ; diſcord. 
What madneſs rules in brainſick men, 
When for ſo flight and frivolous a cauſe, 
Such factious emulations ſhall ariſe ! Slaleſp. 
E'MULAT1VE, Em'-U-li-tiv. adj. [from emu- 
late.) Inclined to emulation; rivalling ; diſ- 
poſed to competition. 
EMULA'ToR, Em'-U-là- tür. u. / [from emulate.] 
A rival; a competitor. 
In ſuperiours it quencheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors and emulators alleep. Bacon. 
To Emvu'LE, Em-Ul'. v. a. [emulor, Lat.] To 
emulate, Not in uſe. 
He fitting me beſide, in that ſame ſhade, 
Provok'd me to play ſome pleaſant fit; 
Yet emuling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emulcd of many, 


Spenſer. 
To EMv'LGE, E-muldzh'. v. a. [emulgeo, Lat.] 
Jo milk out, 54 
EMmvu'LGENT, 6-mul-jent.adj. [emulgens, Lat.] 
I. Milking or draining out. 

2+ Emulgent veſſels {in anatomy] are the two 


former from the deſcending trunk of the 
aorta, or great artery ; the latter from the 
vena cava. They are both inſerted into 
the kidneys ; the. emulgent arteries car- 
rying blood with the ſerum to. them, and 
the emulgent veins. bringing it back again, 
after the ſerum has been ſeparated there- 


— 


from by the kidneys. Harris. 
It doth furniſh the left emu/gent with one vein. 
_— : Brown. 


Through theemulgent branchesthe blood is brought 
tothe kidneys, and is there freed of its ſerum, Cheyne. 
E'MULOvsS, &m'-Q-lits. adj. [æmulus, Lat.] 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition. 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpite, 
Shall be the work of one. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 
She is in perpetual difidence, or actual enmity 
with her, but always emulous and ſuſpectſul of her. 
| Howel's Vocal Foreft. 
2. Deſirous of ſuperiority ; defirous to riſe 


above another; defirous of any excellence 


poſſeſſed by another; with 
-object of emulation, 
By ſtrength | 
They meaſure all, of other excellence 
Not erwlous, nor care who them excels. Milton» 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raiſe . 
To emulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe. Prior. 


of before the 


4. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 


* ES 
. * * * 


* 


. Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. Prior. 
414K N 3. Factious; 


It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, fury, and 


donians, in contributing freely to the relief of the _ 


As bodies nouriſh'd with reſembling food. Dryd. 


And plaid thereon ; for well that {kill he could. 


large arteries and veins which ariſe, the 


| 
| 
: 


E' vuLoustr, Em/-Q-lis-ly. adv. [from emu- 


. — . Rs 5 err AA Edam 294 Y- ” ”" ms 


| x. To act; to perform; to effect. Not now 


| E N A 


3. Factious ; eontentious. 1 
Whoſe glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 


Madeemulous millions mongſt the gods themſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shakeſp. 


long.] With defire of excelling or outgoing 
another. 
So tempt they him, and emwlouſly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empit es would not buy. Grau. 
Eub sto, è-mül-shün. 2. ſ. ſemulſio, Lat. 
A form of medicine, by bruifing oily ſeeds 
and kernels, and, drawing out their ſub- 
ſtances with ſome liquor, that thereby be- 
comes milky, Quincy. 
The aliment is diſſolved by an operation reſem- 
bling that of making an emulſion; in which opera- 
tion the oily parts of nuts and ſeeds, being gently 
ground in a marble mortar, and gradually mixed 
with ſome watery liquor, or diffolved into a ſweet, 
thick, turbid, milky liquor, reſembling the chyle 
in an animal body. Arbuthnot, 
Em wn rende e Ze u. ſ. lemunc- 
torium, Lat.] Thoſe parts of the body where 
any thing excrementitious 1s ſeparated and 
collected, to be in readineſs for ꝭjectment. 
| Quincy. 
Superfluous matter deflows from the body under 
their proper emunctories. Brown's Fug. Err. 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emunctories to drain them of ſuperfluous choler. 
| More. 


tn. 


%. 


Diſcourſing of the * I ſhew that they are 


the grand emunctory of the dy : that the main end 
of reſpiration is continually to diſcharge and ex- 
| an excrementitious fluid out of the maſs of 
lood. Woodward's Nat. Hiſt. 
The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from an 
obſtruction of the glands, muſt be to uſe ſuch warm 
liquors as relax thoſe glands, ſuch as, by ſimulating, 
open the emunctories to ſecern the humour. Arbuth, 
Ex, in'. An inſeparable particle .borrowed 
by us from the French, and by the French 
formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. In 
many words en is changed into em for more 
eaſy pronunciation, | | | 
To ENA BLE, In-A bl. v. a. [from able.) To 
make able; to empower; to ſupply with 
ſtrength or ability. 1 5 8 
If thou would'ſt vouchſafe to overſpread 
Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, 
I ſhould enabled be thy acts to fing. Spenſer. 
His great friendſhip with God might enable him, 
-and his compaſſion might incline him. Atterbury. 
He points out to him the way of life, ſtrengthens 
his weakneſs, reſtores his lapſes, and enables him 
to walk and perſevere in it. > Rogers. 
To ExAc'r, in-akt'. v. a. [from a8.) 


in uſe. | 

In true balancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong to 

- puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any before it be 

enacted. Spenſer. 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 

Enadted wonders with his ſword and lance, Sha. 

2. To eſtabliſh by law; to decree. 
It is ena&ed in the laws of Venice, 


— 


If it be proved againſt an alien, | 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, N 

The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakeſp, 


The ſenate were authors of all counſels in the 
ſtate; and what was by them conſulted and agreed, 


was propoſed to the people; by whom it was enaed | 


or commanded. 
3. To repreſent by action. 
I did enact Hector. $4 Shakeſp. 
Exa'CT, in-akt'. =. /. [from the verb.] Pur- 
poſe ; determination. 
Exa'c rox, In-Ak-tör. . /. [from ena8.] 
x, One that forms decrees, or eſtabliſhes laws, 


Temple. 


E N A 

this law of good and evil, is highly diſhonoured. 
| Atterbury. 

2. One who praiſes or performs any thing. 
Not uſed. 

The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enactors with themſelves deſtroy. Sal. 

ENA'LLAGE, En-AV-14-j6, x, ſ. Ln. A 
figure in grammar, whereby ſome change 
is made of the common modes of ſpeech, 
as when one mood or tenſe of a verb is 
put for another. 

To En4a'MBUSH, In-àm'-büsh. v. a. from am- 
buſh.) To hide in ambuſh; to hide with 
hoſtile intention. | 

They went within a vale, cloſe to a flood, whoſe 
ſtream | 

Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there enam- 

bib them. Chapman's Lliad. 

To ENA'MEL, In-àm Al. v. a. [from amel. See 
AMEL,] | 

1. To inlay; to variegate with colours, pro- 
perly with colours fixed by fire. 

1 Muſt 1, alas! 
Frame and enamel plate, and drink in glaſs? Donne. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomonacrown'd; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' examel/'d ground. 
| | | Pope. 
I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the ename d 
ſilver plates, to diſtinguiſh bottles of wine by. Sw. 

2. To lay upon another body fo as to vary it. 

Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goodlieſt trees, loaden with the faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear d with gay enamel colours mix'd. Milt. 

To ENA'MEL, in-am'-ll. v. 2. To practiſe the 
uſe of enamel. 

Though it were fooliſh to colour or enamel upon 
the glaſſes of teleſcopes, yet to gild the tubes of 
them may render them more acceptable tothe uſers, 
without leſſening the clearneſs of the object. Boyle. 

Ex A MEL, in-am'-il. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated with 
colours fixed by fire. 

Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 
Upon the bright enamel of her face ; 


Such honey dropson ſpringing flowers are found, | 


When Phoebus holds the crimſon morn in chace. 
Fairfax. 
There are various ſorts of coloured glaſſes, paſtes, 
enamels, and factitious gems. Woodward on Foſſils. 
2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things, 
ENA'MELLER, in Am -I. lür. a. / {from enamel.) 
One that practiſes the art of enamelling. 
To Ex A MOUR, lu-àm'-ör. v. a. [amour, Fr.] 
To inflame with love; to make fond: with 
before the thing or perſon loved. 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 
My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen ! 
I thought I was enamour d of an aſs. Sbaleſp. 
You are very near my brother in his love: he 
is enamoured on Hero, Shakeſp. 
Or ſhould ſhe; confident, 
As ſitting queen ador*'d on beauty's throne, | 
Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 
I“ enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. Milton. 
He, on his fide, 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour*'d. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Your uncle cardinal | 
Is not ſo far enamour d of a cloyſter, 


_ *Tis hard to diſcern whether is in the greateſt 
whom nothing of his own can pleaſe. Dryden. 


ENARRA'T1ON, &-när-rà“-shün- 2. /. [enarro, 
Lat.] Explanation; expoſition. Dict. 


| ENARTHRO'S1s, En-kr-thrd/-8s. 2. /. Li and 


. «g9gov.] The inſertion of one bone into ano- 
ther-to form a joint. | nts 


The great author of our nature, and enadfor of 


% 


| Enarthrofis is where a good round head enters into 


Sbalgp. 


errour, he who is enamour'd of all he does, or he | 


ENC 


acavity, whether it be a cotyla, or profoung 

as that of os coxz, receiving the head 328 
femoris; or glene, which is more ſhallow the © 
ſcapula, where it receives the humerus 8 the 

ENATA'TION, &-ni-ti”-shin. x, * ol Fer. 
The act of ſwimming out 
ming. 

ExA“Ux TER, En-I'n-tir, adv. 
word explained by Spenſer him 
left that. ROT 

Anger would not let him ſpeak 
Enaunter his rage might cooled be, 
But to the root bent his ſturdy ſtroke. Sher! 
1 In-kXj. v. a. [from cage. To 
ut up in a cage; to coop up; to ops. 
He fuffer d his Tanga Noo fine, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac'd 
Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited. 8 
Like Bajazet encag d, the ſhepherd's ſcoſf. 
Or like ſlack- ſinew'd Sampſon, his hair off. 1 

To ExcA'ur, in-kimp'. v. ». [from cams 
To pitch tents ; to fit down for a tim: ;. 
a march; to ſettle a temporary habitatig, 

He encamped at the mount of God, Excd. Lili x 
The French knew how to make war with the 
Engliſh, by not putting things to the hazard gf 
a battle, but wearing them by long ſieges dt 
towns, and ſtrong fortified encampings. Ban 

To Enca'we, in-kàmp'. v. a. To form an 
army into a regular camp; to order to 
encamp, 

The people were encamped againſt Gibbethon. 
Xe. 

Ex cA u rM EXT, In-kàmp'-mént. . /. [fron 
encamp. 

t. The act of encamping, or pitching tents, 

2. A camp; tents pitched in order. 

Their enemies ſerved to improve them in ther 
encampments, weapons, or ſomething elſe. Grew, 
When a gen'ral bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o'er the ſpacious plain, 
Thick riſing tents a canvas city build. Gay's Tris. 
To ExnCa've, In-ki'v. v. a. [from cave.) To 
hide as in a cave. 
Do but ercave yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable ſcorrs, 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face; 
For Iwill make him tell the tale anew. Sag. 


 ENCE'INTE, En-sEnt-. n. /. Fr.] Incloſure; 
ground incloſed with a fortification, A 
military term not yet naturaliſed. 

To ENCHA FE, In-tsha'f. v. a. [e/chaufer, Tr.) 
To enrage ; to irritate ; to provoke. 

The wind-ſhak d ſurge, with high and mon- 
ſtrous main, 

Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
I never did like moleſtation view 
On the enchafed flood. Shak:ſp. Otbell. 


To ENCHAIN, In-tshYn. v. a. {enchainer, Fr.) 
t. To faſten with a chain; to hold in chains; 
to bind; to hold in bondage. 

What ſhould I do! while here I was ena 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dry" 
2. To link together; to concatenate. 
The one contracts and exchains his words, ſpeak- 

ing preſſingly and ſhort; the other delights 
long breuthed accents. Howe 


T, 5 POET In-tshant'. v. 4. [enchantery 
r. 


to the tree, 


But he will thank you for the crown. Dryden. 1. To give efficacy to any thing by ſongs of 


ſorcery. | 
And now about the cauldron ſing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, | 
Enchanting all that you put in. Shall). 
Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold 


pour, 

And bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is ſound, 
But where my ſoul is ever hov'ring round. G 


2. BY ſubdue by * or ſpells. Pr” © 


E N C E N C E NC 


was harmed circle, where all his Certes, ſaid he, well mote 1 ſhould to tell | "Tis not the common, but the encloſure muſt 
nn for ever — be enchanted. Sidney, The fond encheaſon that me hither led. Fairy Queen. make him rich, South. 
* thinks them all exchanted: he enquires if 


To EnCr'RCLE, In-s&rk]. wv. a. [from circle. EnCo'MiasT, in-k0-myist. u. %. Lynne. 
MK had not given them ſome intoxicating potion. To ſurround ; to environ ; to encloſe in a A panegyriſt; a proclaimer of praiſe; 2 


Arbuthnot. ring or "toads to enring. 6 | e Tet ; a 
: igh degree That ſtranger gueſt the Paphian realm obeys, 1e Jeluits are the great encomiafls of the 
+ To delight — of his vain own tongue A realm defended with 2 ſeas. Pope. Chineſe. Mt Locke, 
Doch raviſh like enchanting harmony. Sp. Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits enthron'd; Ex COMIA STICAL, . fac 0/2 agg ad; 
Too dear I priz'd a fair enchanting face ; The peers encircling, form an awful round. Pope. ENCOMIA STICK, In-kö-m. -As-tlik. * 
unchaſte is beauty in diſgrace. Pepe. | ENCI'RCLET, In-sérk'-It. 1. f. [from circle.) [inowdra®] Panegyrical ; laudatory 
ExcHANn'TER, In-tsh4n'-thr. 1. ſ. [enchanteur, } A circle; a ring. containing praiſe ; beſtowing praiſe, 
pr.] A magician; a ſorcerer ; one who In whoſe encirclets if ye gaze, ENCO'MIUM, ln-k&'-myam. n. ſ. Lixa UZ, .] 
has ſpirits or demons at his command; | Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney. | Panegyrick ; praiſe; elogy. 


has thepowerof charms and ſpells. | Excri Ticks, in-klit AKs. mn. /. Lika.) How eagerly do ſome men propagate every little 
on — lch apparitions, are excellencies Particles which throw back the accent encomium their paraſites make of them] Gov. Ton, 
which men applaud in themſelves, conjured up by upon the foregoing ſyllable. A vile encomium doubly ridicules; 


the magick of a ſtrong imagination, and only ſeen | To ExCLo'se, in-kl6'z. v. a. [enclos, Fr.] There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. Pobe. 
within that circle in which the enchanter ſtands. } x, To part from things or grounds common Te Exco'meass, in-kim'-pls, v. a. {from 
| Decay of Pity. by a fence. compass. 
Gladio, by valour and ſtratagem, put to death The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſet | 1. To encloſe; to encircle. 
ts, ex-hanters, monſters, and knights, Spect. forth againſt encloſures, commanding that they Look how my ring encompaſſeth thy finger; 
Ardan, that black enchanter, whoſe dire arts who had encleſcd lands, accuſtomed to he open, Ev'n ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart. SH 


Enflav'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts. 


ſhould lay them open again. Hayward. 
Granville. 


Two ſtrong ligaments encompaſe the whole head 
As much land as a man tills, and can uſe the of the ſemur, 


: Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ExncHA NTINGLY, In-tshan'-ting-lf. adv. product of, ſo much he by his labour encloſes from Poetick fields encompaſe me around, 
{from enchant.) With the force of en- | the common. Locke, And ſtill I ſeem co tread on claſſick ground. Addiſon. 
chantment. It is improperly uſed in a | For enclo/ing of land, the uſual way is with a | 2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ; to environ. 
paſhve ſenſe in the following paſſage. bank ſet with quick. Mortimer s Huſbandry. | He, having ſcarce ſix thouſand in his troop, 
He's gentle; never ſchool'd, and yet learned; 2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround ; By three and twenty thouſand of the French 
full of noble device; of all ſorts enchantingly be- to encompaſs ; to ſhut in between other | Was round encompaſſed, and ſet upon. Shakeſp. 
lov'd; Shakeſp. things ; to include. 3. To go round any place; as, Drake en- 
ExXCHA'NTMENT, in-tshänt- ment. 7. / len- The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a compaſſed the avorld. | 
chantement, Fr.] | x 2 jaſper ; they ſhall be ſet in gold in their encloſing. Exco'MPASSMENT, in-kim'-pis-ment. . 2 
t. Magical charms; ſpells; incantation ; | | Ex. xxviii. 20. from „ Circumlocution; oblique 
ſorcery. | The peer now ſpreads the glitt'ring forfex wide, | tendency of talk. 
The Turks thought that tempeſt was brought T' enclofe the lock; now joins it, to divide, Pope. . Finding | 
upon them by the charms and exchantments of the | 3. To hold by an excluſive claim, By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 
Perſian magicians. _ Knolles. | ExcLo'se, In-klö-zür. n. ſ. (from encloſe.] } That they do know my ſon, come you more near. 
2. Irreſiſtible influence; overpowering de- x, One that encloſes or ſeparates common Sb. 
light. | fields in ſeveral diftin& properties. ENCORE, 6ng-k0'r. adv. [Fr.] Again; 
Warmth of fancy will carrythe loudeſt and moſt If God had laid all common, certainly | once more. A word uſed at publick ſhows 
utiverſal applauſe; which holds the heart of a rea- Man would have been th' encloſer; but ſince now when a finger, or fiddler, or buffoon, is 
2 der under the ſtrongeſt enchantment. Pepe. God hath impal'd us, on the contrary, defired by the audience to do the ſame 
I ExCHA'NTRESS, in-tshan'-tris. u. f [enchan- Man breaks the fence. Herbert. thing again. 
þ tereſe, Fr.] 2. Any thing in which another is encloſed. To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 
r. A ſorcereſs; a woman verſed in magical | ExcLo'svse,in-kl&-zhar. u. ſ. [from encloſe.) | And all thy yawning daughters cry encore. Dunciad. 
arts. 1. The act of encloſing or environing any ENCO UNTER, in-koun-tür. 2. /. {encon- 
| Fell banning hag ! enchantreſ5, hold thy tongue. | thing. tre, Fr.) | 
4 | Shokeſp. The membranes are for the comprehenſion or | x, Duel; fingle fight; conflict. 
[ have it by certain tradition, that it was given encloſure of all theſe together, Wilkins, | © Thou haſt beat me our 


to the firſt who wore it by an ent hanf. Tatler. | 2. The ſeparation of common grounds into] Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 


f. A woman whole beauty or excellencies | diſtinct poſſeſſions. Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſelſ and me. Shak, 
give irreſiſtible influence. | Enclgſures began to be frequent, whereby arable Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
From this enchantr gi all theſe ills are come; land was turned into paſture. Bacon's Henry VII. And fall ſomething into a flower method. Sh. 
You are not ſafe till you pronounce her 8 Touching encloſures, a company of lands in- CO th' 3 ſeeks; but ere he throws, 
| » |- cloſed are thereby improved in worth two or three o Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows: 
Oft with th enchantreſs of his ſoul he ws parts at the eaſt N Hayward. Oo ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, - 
8 — ; 0 mn = n rench * 7 3. The appropriation of things common. And give to paſs the proud Haleſus heart. Dryd. 
, . „ . 7 * 


Let no man appropriate what God hath made | 2 Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh againſt 


1, To infix; to encloſe in any other body ſo | common; that is againſt juſtice and charity, and | Each other. 


as to be held faſt, but not concealed. 


; | by miraculous accidents God hath declared his F : Two black clouds 
BA tony nr 
5 . . . , n nt to Iiront, 
„Words, which, in their natural — Hine 4. State of being ſhut up in any place; en- Hov'ring a ſpace, till winds the fignal blow 
like jewels enchaſed in gold, look, when tranſpoſed | compaſſed, or environed, | Tojoin their dark e in m r. "of 
into notes, as if ſet in lead. 1 This expreſſes particularly the encloſure of the 3. Eager and w averſion AD Of 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. {waters within the earth. Burnet's Theory. | jove or an ge 2 , 
What ſce'ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem | For the young, during its encloſure in the womb, The peaking cornuto comes to my in inltanr 
B42 with all the hobourgofihe world? $5. „there are formed membranes inveloping it, called of ante, à& we had dr 
They houſes burn, and houſehold gods deface, ſccundines. Ray. , po prologue 


A of our comedy. Shate/o. 
To drink in bowls which glitt'ring gems encha/e. | 5+ The ſpace enclofed ; the ſpace compre- 4. Accidental congreſs ; ſudden meeting, * 
: Dryden. hended within certain limits. Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 
3. To adorn by raiſed or emboſſed work. And all, that elſe this wgrld's encloſure baſe | Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air, 
When was old Sherewood's head more quaintly | Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 


1 To ſhun th' encounter of the vulgar crowd. P:5e. 
curb d, | Adorns the perſon of her Majeſty. Fairy Queen. | 5. Accoſting; tranſient or e addreſs. 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, They are to live all in a body, and generally But in what habit will you go along? 
Or nature's cradle more enchas'd and purl'd ? within the ſame encleſure; to marry among them Not like a woman; for I would prevent the looſe 
; Ben Jon ſon. ſelves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared] encounter of laſcivious men. Slal asp. 
Eucugz'sox, En-she“-sön. a. ſ. {encheaſon, old their own way. Addiſon's Spettator. Three parts of Brutus 
| Law Fr.] Cauſe; occaſion. 6. Several; ground encloſed ; ground ſepa- | Is ours already; and the man entire, | 
| Sinner. Comwel. Bailey. rated from the common. | Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. Shc3;/þ. 


> | \ 4Kʒ 2 L. Calyal 


* 


E N C 
6. Caſual incident; occafion. This ſenſe 
ſcarcely Engliſh. | 
An equality is not ſufficient for the unity of 
character: tis further neceflary, that the fame | 
ſpirit appear in all ſort of encounter;. Pope. 


70 Enco'UunTER, in-koun'tir. v. a. [from 
the noun.] _ , "1 
1, To meet face to face; to front, 
N If I muſt die, e 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, | 
And.hug it in mine arms. Shakeſp. 
The faſhion of the world is to avoid coſt, and 
you encounter it. 7 Shakeſp. 
Thou ſtronger may'ſt endure the flood of light; 
And, while in ſhades I chear my fainting ſight, 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. Dryden. 
2+: To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 
- againk in conflict. | | 
Putting themſelves in order of battle, they en- 
countered their enemies. Xnolles Hi. of the Turks. 
3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 
See, they encounter thee with their hearts thanks; 
Both fides are even. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
4. To attack ; to meet in the front, 
Which way ſoever we turn, we are encountered 


with clear evidences and ſenſible demonſtrations of 


is | 


* 


a Deity. Tillotſon. 
5. To oppoſe; to oppugn. 
: — y ga not bound to Felieve two witneſſes, if 


the probability of the fa& does reaſonably encounter 
them, | Hale. 
6. To meet by accident. 
I am moſt fortunate thus to encounter you : 
You have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrily | 
Accompany you home. Shateſp. Coridlanus. 


To ENCO/UNTER, in-koun'-tar. v. 2. 


ENC 


I would neither encourage the rebels, nor dif- 


courage the proteſtants loyalty. King Chartes. 
3. To raile confidence; to make confident, 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this 
the judicious Hooker encourages me to fay. Locke. 

ENCO'URAGEMENT, in-kiir'-ridzh-ment. 2. / 
[from encourage.] | | 
r. Incitement to any action or practice; in- 
centive. 8 
2. Encreaſe of confidence. 
Such ſtrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor ſmall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wiſe and juſt, Philips. 
3. Fayour ; countenance ; ſupport. , 

For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouragement of arts. Otꝛuay a Orpban. 

The reproach of immortality will lie heavieſt 
againſt an eſtabliſhed religion, becauſe thoſe who 
have no religion will profeſs themſelves of that 
which has the encouragement of the law. Rogers. 

Enco'URAGER, Iin-kur'-ridzh-ur. 7. ſ. [from 
encourage.], One that ſupplics incitements 
to any thing; a favourer, 

Live then, thou great encourager of arts, 

Live ever in our thankful hearts. Dryden. 

As the pope is a maſter of polite learning, and 
a great encoyrager of arts; ſo at Rome thele arts 
immediately thrive, under the encouragement of 
the prince. Addiſon. 

To ENCRO ACH, In-kro0'tsh, v. a. [accrocher, 
from croc a hook, Fr.] | 

1. To make invaſions upon the right of 
another ; to put a hook into another man's 
poſſeſſions to draw them away. 

Thoſe Iriſh captains of counties have encroached 
upon the queen's freeholders and tenants. Spenſer. 


1. Ta ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; to 
conflict. N : * 4 : | 
/ Encounter ſo, 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, | 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. Shate/. 
Five times, Marcius, 
Have I fought with thee, ſo often haſt thou beat me: 
And wouldſt do ſo, I think, ſhould we encounter _ 
As often as we eat. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
2. To engage; to fight: it has avi#4 before 
the thing. | : 
5 Our wars 
Will turn into a peaceful comick ſport, 


When ladies crave to be encounter d with. Sbaleſp. 


. 


Both the wings of his fleet had begun to encoun- | 


ter 5with the Chriſtians. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks. 
Thoſe who have the moſt dread of death, muſt 
be content to encounter with it, whether they will 
or no. J 
3. To meet face to face. 
4. To come together by chance. 


Enco'UNTERER, in-koun'-ter-ur. 1. J. [from 
encounter.] A 
Opponent; antagoniſt ; enemy. 
y | The hon will not Kick with his nd but he will 
ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his tail, that he will 
break the back of his encounterer with it. More. 
The doctrines of the reformation have kept 
the field againſt all encounterers. Atterbury, 
2. One that loves to accoſt others. An old 
erm. 5 
5 Oh, theſe encounterers / ſo gilt of tongue, 
They give a coaſting welcome ere it comes; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh leader. Sh. Troilus and Creſſida. 


To Enco'URAGE, in-kur'-ridzh. v. a. [encou- 
rager, Fr.] . * 
x. To animate.; to incite to any thing. 
They encourage themſelves in an evil matter. 
N : 3 Pf. Kiv. 5. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the ſpi- 
kits; to inſpirit; to embolden. y 
Kinds of muſick encourage men, and make them 
warlike, or make them ſoft and eſeminate. Bacon. 


Wake. | 


| 


| Excro'aCHMENT,in-kro'tsh-ment. u. /. [from 


2. To advance 


that to which one has no right: with 62 


before the ſubject. | 
This hour is mine ;.if for the next I care, I grow | 
too wide, a 
And do encroach upon death's ſide. Herbert. 


| Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 
Before her drives diſeaſes and affright ; 
And every moment riſes to the fight, 
Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroaching on the light. 


Dryden, 
To EXCRO'ACH, In-krö'tsh. v. u. 
1. To creep on gradually without right. 
The ſuperſtition that riſeth voluntarily, and by 
degrees mingleth itſelf with the rites, even of 
every divine ſervice, done to the only true God, 
muſt be conſidered of as a creeping and encroach- 
ing evil. | Hooler. 
Th' encroaching ill you early ſhould oppoſe; 
Flatter'd, tis worſe, and by indulgence grows. 
| Dryden, 
2. To paſs. bounds. | 
| They fabled how the ſerpent, whom they call'd 
+ Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide Yo 
}  Encroaching Eve perhaps, had firſt the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th' encroaching cattle from thy ground. 
| YON | Dryden. 
ENcROACHER, In-kré“tshür. 2. /. [from en- 
croach, | 
1. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
by gradual and filent means. 
The bold encroachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
Till Neptune, with one gen'ral ſweep, | 
Turns all again to barren ſtrand. Stoift. 
2. One who makes ſlow and gradual advances 
beyond his rights, 
Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſ- 
neſs, and keeps at diſtance an encroacher. Clariſſa, 


x 


b 


encroach.] 25 5 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 


1 


| 


proguaby and by ſtealth upon , 


| 


| 


» 
: 


| ENCYCLoPE'D1A, èn-sl-klö-pè-dyà. 


2 


1 


1 


. 


z > 


| 


ENC 


man. For example: if two me 
lie together, the one preſſes by 1 
the other; or if a tenant owe two thin; 0 
rent-ſervice to the lord, and the lord ta 
three: ſo the Spencers encroached = 
themſelves royal power and authority On 


But this uſurper his encroachment proud I, 
Stays not on man: to God his tow'r intends 
Siege, and defiance. Milton's Par. ] fe 

It it be a man's known principle to depart fron 

his right, il men will make unjuſt e 
upon him. ; Atterbury, 
2. To advance into the territories or rigj;. 
of another. oY 

As a man had a right to all he could e 
his labour upon, ſo he had no 8 
bour for more than he could make uſ- of. this 
left no room for controverſy about the title, nap 
for encroachment on the right of others, Lake 

The ancient Romans made many encroxchne;, 
on the fea, and laid the foundations of their vale 
ces within the very borders of it. Ad&/on on 1ta;, 

The people, ſince the death of Solon, had alrcady 
made great encroachments, Swift, 


To ENCU'MBER, In- kum“ bür. v. a. lenco. 
brer, Fr.] 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. 

We have, by this many years experience, four! 
that exceeding great good, not encumbered with 
any notable inconvenience. Her, 

| Encumber'd with his veſt, without defence. DH 

2. To entangle ; to embarraſs ; to obſtrus, 
The verbal copier" is encumbered with ſo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never diſentangle 


himſelf. 


Dryacr, 
| The god awak'd, | 
And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, 
Encumber'd in the ſilken ſtring, Priar. 


3. To load with debts; as, his eftate is en- 


cumbered cut mortgages. © © 
ENCU'MBRANCE; in-kum'-brans. 2. /. [from 
encumber.] 
1. Clog; load; impediment. | 

Philoſophers agreed in deſpiſing riches, at beſt, 
conſidering them as unneceſſary encumbrance: of 
life. Temple. 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, in- 
ſtead of being of uſe to it. Addiſon's Freebulder, 

2. Excreſcence; uſeleſs addition. 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 

The huge encumbrance of horrifick woods, Thorn. 
3. Burthen upon an eſtate. _ 

In reſpe& of the encumbrances of a living, cor- 
ſider whether it be ſufficient for his family, and 
to maintain hoſpitality, ' 51 

ENCY'CLICAL, en-slk“-U-kàl. adj, Lt 
Circular; ſent round through a large region. 

This council was not received in patriarchal ſces, 
which is evident from Photius's encyclical epiſtle to 
the patriarch of Alexandria. « rf 

ENCYCLOPE'DY, En-si-klö-pé-dy. 1 / 
[tnmnoradus,] The circle of ſciences; the 
round of learning. . 

In this excyclopedia and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we mult obſer ve 
two circles, that while we are daily carricd about, 
and whirled on by the ſwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courſe 18 
the ſober wheel of the other. Brozon's Vulg. Eri. 

Every ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and we 
cannot attain any ſingle one without the erg. c 
fedy. ] Glanvi. 

This art may juſtly claim a place in the encyds 
padia, eſpecially ſuch as ſerves for a model of edu 
cation for an able politician. Ar _— 

ENCy/$STED, En-sl8-tjd. adj. Ladis. Encloſe 
in a veſicle or. bag. 80 

Encyſied tumours borrow their names Cone 
or bag in which (hey arc contained, wo 2 

; ghana 


* 


, * 


E N 


„ nd“. 2. /. ſend, Sax. ] 
. 


. 

remity. of the length of any thing 

bn ended, Of bodies that have 

equal dimenſions we do * uſe end: the 

ty of breadth is Ade. + 

2 — forth the * the rod that was in 

his hand, and dipt it in a honcycomb. 1 Sam. 
Extremity or laſt part in general. 

" The extremity and unds of all bodies we havc 
no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the mind is 
there; it finds nothing to hinder 1ts progreſs into 
this endleſs expanſion : of that it can neither find, 
nor Conceive any end. Locke. 


;. The laſt particle of any aſſignable dura-, 


W the day groweth to an end. Fudges. 
At the end of two months ſhe returned. Judges. 
If the world's age and death be argu'd well 

By the ſun's fall, which' now tow'rds earth doth 
bend, | 


Then we might fear, that virtue, ſince ſhe fell * 


80 low as woman, ſhould be near her end. Donne. 


4. The conclufion or ceſſation of any action. 


Jacob had made an end of commanding his ſons. 
Gen. | 


Yet vainly moſt their age'in ſtudy ſpend; 


No ad of writing books, and to no end. Denharr, | 


The cauſes and defigns of an action are the be- 
ginniog: the effects of theſe cauſes, and the difh- 
culties met with in the execution of theſe deſigns, 
are the middle; and the unravelling and reſolu- 
tion of theſe difficulties, are the end. : 

| Broome of Epic Poetry. 

5. When end is not uſed materially, it is op- 

poſed to beginning. 

a is the end than the beginning thereof. Eccle/. 
6. The conclufion or laſt part of any thing: 

2s, the end of a chapter; the end of a diſ- 
come. .. . | | 
7. Ultimate ſtate ; final doom. | 

Mark the perfe& man, and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace, Pſalms. 

$. The point beyond which no profeſſion can 
be made, . 

They reel to and fro, and ſtagger like a drunken 
man, and are at their wits end. Pf. cvii. 27. 
9 Final determination; concluſion of debate 

or deliberation. | 
My guilt be on my head, and there's an end / 
een 35 | Shakeſp. 
10 Death; fate; deceaſe; | 
I determine to write the life and the end, the na- 
ture and the fortunes of George Villiers. Wotton. 
The foul receives intelligence, 
By her near genius, of the body's end; 
Aud ſoimparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe. Daniel. Civ. 
Lu the great buſineſs of life to fit ourſelves for 
- our end, and no man can live well that hath not 
ceath in his eye. | L' Eftrange. 
Remember Milo's end, | 
| Wedg'd in that timber which he ſtrove to rend. 
| "4 Roſtommon. 

My God, my father, and my friend, 1 

Do not forſake me in my end. 


x 


Roſcommon. 


Vublamid through life, lamented in thy end. Pope. 


11, Ceſſation; period. 


What is the ſign of the endof the world? Math. | 


Great houſes ſhall have an cad. 


cat Amos 
12. Limit; termination. | 
Izhere is no end of the ſtore. Nabum. 

13. Abolition ;. total lofs. | : 


F wauld be an end of all civil government, 


Ritur: gument of civil power were by ſuch in- 


itution. 93 
14. Cauſe of death; deſtroyer. 
2 heed you dally not before your king, 
he that is the ſupreme King of kings, 


+ rnd your hidden falſehood, and award 


Lacke. 


13. Con 
* lequence ; concluſive event; conclu- | 


4 » 
> 4 


7 * 
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END 


| | O, that a man might know 


The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come | 
But it ſufficeth that the day will ndl. Sbaleſp. 
The en! of theſe things is death. 
16. Fragment; broken piece. 
Thus I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd end, ſtol'n forth of Holy Writ, 


And ſeem a faint, SLakeſp. Richard III. 


17. Purpoſe; intention. | 


There was a purpoſe to reduce the monarchy to 
a republick, which was far from the end and pur- 


poſe of that nation. Clarendon. 
I have lov'd ! 


What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he who kill d thy brother, live for thee? Dryd. 
Heav'n, as its inſtrument, my courage ſends ; 
Heav'n ne'er ſent thoſe who fight for private ends, 


end or intention, Addiſon's Spectator. 
18. Thing intended; final deſign; the ter- 
mination of intellectual proſpect. 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 


thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ed, and 

of thoſe ends any one may be ſufficient cauſe for 

continuance, though the reſt have ceaſed. Hooker. 

All thoſe things which are done by him, have 

ſome end for which they are done; and the end for 

which they are done, is a reaſon of his will to do 
them. Hooker. 
Her only end is never-ending bliſs; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to ſee, 

Who laſt of ends, and firſt of cauſes is; 

And to do this, ſhe muſt eternal be. Davies. 
The end of the commandment is charity. 1 Tim. 
Two things I ſhall propound to you, as ends ; 

ſince the wiſe men of this world have made them 

theirs, Suckling. 

Such conditions did fully comply with all thoſe 

ends, for which the parliament. had firſt taken up 

arms. Clarendon, 
Hear and marx | 

To what end L have brought thee hither. Mzlton. 

Life, with my Indamora, I would chuſe; 

But, loſing her, the end of living loſe, Dryden. 
For when ſucceſs a. lover's toil attends, 

Few alk if fraud or force attain'd his ends, Pope. 

| The end of our faſt is to pleaſe God, and make 

him propitious. Smalridge. 

119. An End. Probably corrupted from on 

end.] Upright; erect: as, his hair ſtands 
an end. | 

| 20. An End has a ſignification in low lan- 
guage not eaſily explained; as, moſt an end, 

commonly perhaps it is properly an end, at 

the concluſion; or corrupted from ſome 
old word not eaſily recoverable, 

| Stay*ſt thou to vex me here? 

Slave, that; ſtill zz end, turns me to ſhame! 

7 Exp, end*. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To terminate; to conclude; to finiſh. 

They have ended all my harveſt. Ruth. 

He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 

either win or loſe the empire. Knolles. 

That expenſive war under which we have ſo 

long groaned, is not yet ended. Smalriſge. 

2. To deſtroy; to put to death. | 

| The lord of Stafford dear to-day hath bought 

Thy likeneſs; for inſtead of thee, King Harry, 

This fword hath ended him, Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 

To Exp, end'. v. u. 

|:. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 


Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend, 


1 7 


SBak. 


_ — ww. 
— 


2. To die. [mrawlde.] 


Vet happy were my death, mine ending bleſt, 


If this I could obtain, that breaſt to breaſt, 


of you to be the other send. Shad Richard III. 3. To terminate; to conelude. 


Our laughing, if it be loud and high; commonly 
i ends in a deep ſigh; and all the inſtances of pleaſure | 
| : have a ſting in the tail, 


: 


Rom. vi. 21. 
| 5. To conclude action or diſcourſe. 


Dryden. | 
Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe | 


2 * 


And the long labours of your voyage end. Dryden. 


Thy boſom might recerve my yielded ſpright. Fairf. | 


END 


4. To ceaſe; to fail. 
His ſovercignty, built upon either of theſe titles, 
could not have deſcended to his heir, but muſt 
have ended with him. Tocle. 


The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice. Milton. 
To ENnDA'MAGE, in-dam'-idzh. v. a. [from 
damage.] To miſchief; to prejudice; to 
harm, 
Nor ought he car'd whom he endamoged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 
Spenſer, 
It cometh ſometime to paſs, that a thing unne- 
ceſſary in itſelf doth notwithſtanding appear con- 
venient to be ſtill held, even without uſe, left, by 
reaſon of that coherence which it hath with fome- 
what moſt neceſſary, the removal of the one ſhould 
endamage the other. Hooker. 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your ſlander never can endamage him. Shakeſp. 
Gather our ſoldiers, ſcatter'd and diſperſt, 
And lay new platforms to endumage them. Shakeſp. 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way; 


When an erroneous. opinion is publiſhed, the 
publick is endamaged, and therefore it becomes pu- 
niſhable by the magiſtrate. South. 

A great alteration doth ſeldom any wiſe enda- 
mage or diſorder the globe. MWoodw. Nat. H.. 

ExDA'MAGEMENT, En-dam'-{dzh-ment: u. / 
[from endamage.] Damage; loſs. 
| , Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march'd to the endamagement. Shakeſp. 
To EXDA'NGER, in-dA'n-jur. v. a. [from dan- 
"41 
| I put into hazard ; to bring into peril. 
Every one deſires his own preſervation and hap- 
pinefs, and therefore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deſtroy his being, or endanger his 
happineſs. 
W r He rais'd the reſt, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore, 
And Italy's endanger d peace reſtore. Dryden's An. 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late de- 
fence, 
Of our endanger d fleet, may claim your confidence. 


Volatile ſalts never exiſt in an animal body; the 
heat required to make them volatile, endangers the 
animal. Arbutbnot. 

The intereſt endangered is our title to heaven. 


2. To incur the danger of ; to hazard. 
He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 


the wound bleed inwards; endangereth malign 
ulcers. 


make dear; to make beloved. | 
All thoſe inſtances of charity which uſually en- 


And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. Denham. 
The only thing that car endeor religion to your 


world. Wake. 


| EXDE ARMENT, In- dè r- mènt. n. /. {fromen-- 


dear.] 


| thing is endeared. 
Her firſt endearments, twining round the ſoul. 


. 


being loved. 


: Taylor. -F- 


be forced to write vanity and fruſtration. South, 
ENDEA'VOUR,. 
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Rather more honour left, and more eſteem. Milt. 


| 


Tillotſon. 4 


Dryden. - 


Rogers. | 


an. 
To EnDE'AR, in-d&r. v. a. [from dear.] To 


dear cach other, ſweetneſs of converſation, frequent 
admonition, all ſignifications of love mult betex-- 


preſſed towards children. Taylor. 


practice, will be to raiſe your affections above this 


1. The cauſe of love; means by which any 


" Thomſen. 
2. The ſtate of being. endeared ; the ſtate of 


Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the reat 
cauſe of its endearment amongſt all mankind ?: / outh, a 
When a man ſhall have done all that Hg can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purſe to cre- 
ate erdearment between them, he may, in the end, 


” — — ͥ — 


= 
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END 
ENDEAVOUR, in-dev -r. . ſ. [dewoir, Fr. 


1 Labour directed to ſome certain 
end; effort to obtain or avoid. 
2 My ſtudied purpoſes went 
Bey ond all man's endeavours. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 
Heav'n doth divide 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 
Setting endravour in continual motion. Shateſp. 
Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour. -Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleo. 
I take imitation of an author to be an endeavour 
of a later poet to write like one who has written 
before him on the ſame ſubject. Dryden. 
The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with 
more paſſion, endeavour, and application, and there- 
fore often ſucceed, Temple. 
She could not make the leaſt endeavour towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and or- 
ganical parts. Ray. 
Such an aſſurance as will quicken men's endea- 
vours for the obtaining of a leſſer good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully in the purſuit of 
that which is infinitely greatgr. Tillotſon. 
This is the hinge on which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their conſtant erdeavours al- 


ter, and ſteady proſecution of, true felicity. Locke. Lat.] A plant. 
To ExDea'vouR, in-d&v'-ar. v. . [from the | 


noun.] To labour to a certain purpoſe ; 
to work for a certain end. It has com- 
monly. after before the thing. 
I could wiſh that more of our country clergy 
would endeavonr after a handſbme elocution. Aduiſ. 
Of old, thoſe met rewards who could*excel ; 


And thoſe were prais d, who but endeavour d well. 


Pape. 
20 EnDEA'vouR, In-dèv-ür. u. a. To at- 
tempt ; to eſſay. | a 


To pray'r, repentance, and obedience due, 


Though but endcevour'd with ſincere intent, | 


Mine car ſhall not be flow, mine car not ſhut, Milt. 


ExDEA'VOURER,, in-dev-gr-ar. u. / [from en- [ 


deawvour.] One who labours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeaveurer, and ſpeaks 
honeſtly to no put poſe. Rymer*s Tragedies. 
ExpECACGOUx, èn-dék-A-gön. 1. /. [i3ayry,)] 
A plain figure of eleven ſides and angles. 
Ex nk Mit, En-de'»myal. adj. LA. ] 
Ex DE“ MIcAl, en-dem'-y-k4l, C Peculiar to 
ENnDE/MICx,.cn-dem'-[k. a country; 
uſed of any Uiſeaſe proceeding from ſome 
cauſe peculiar to the country where it 
reigns: ſuch as the ſcurvy to the northern 
climes. | NCcy. 
We may bring a conſumption under the notion 
of a pandemick, or endemich, or rather a vernacular 
diſcaſe, to England. Harvey. 
Solenander, from the 
ſpringing up in any region, could gather what ex- 


demial diſeaſes the inhabitants were ſubject to. Ray. 


An endemial diſeaſe is what is common to the 
people of the country. Arbuthnot on Air. 
What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial to 
Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain ſea- 
ſons. 6 | Arbuthnot. 
ToENDE/NIZE, En-dEn'-Iz, v. a. [fromdenizen.] 
To make free; to enfranchiſe. 
The Engliſh tongue hath been beautified and 
enriched out of other tongues, by enfranchiſing 
and endenizing ſtrange words. Camden, 
To-ENDTCT, | In-aVt 97 a. [enditer, Fr. 
. To ENDI'TE, S TTL didum, Lat.) 
x. To charge any man by a written accuſa- 


tion before a court of juſtice > as, he avas | 


endited 

dict. | | 

To draw up; to compoſe ; to write. 
How ſhall Filbert unto me indite, 

When neither I can read nor he can write. Gay. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeſul rules indites, | 


or felony. It is often written in- 


* 


When to repreſs, and when indulge our flights! | 


Pope. 


* 


END 


To Ex M' rx, in-dft. v. n. To compoſe. 
Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight. —— 
ExDicTMENT,T ; ' Fn. FL, [from 
ExDUTEMENT, ; ln drt mint. 1 45555 A 

bill or declaration made in form of law, for 

the benefit of the commonwealth; or an 
accuſation for ſome offence exhibited unto 
jurours, and by their verdict found to be 
true, before an officer can have power to 
puniſh the ſame offence. Cavel. 

'Tis neceſſary that the ſpecies. of the crime be 
deſcribed in the libel or articles, which our Engliſh 
lawyers call an indi&#ment or information. Aylife. 


We never draw any indi&mentat all againſt them, | 
Hooker. 


but think commendably even of them. 

'The hand-writing againſt him may be cancelled 
in the court of heaven, and yet the indifmert run 
on in the court of conſcience, South. 


frequency of the plants | 


Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind ; 
Hear the indictmentt, then return again, 

Call thyſelf wretch, and, if thou dar ſt, complain. 
vi D AF. 
Ex Divx, En'-dly. 2. /. [endive, Fr. intybum, 


— U ——ů— ß —Hü — —⅛ — — 


Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral ſorts; as the 
white, the green, and the curled, Mortimer, 
E'nDLEss, end'-lls. adj. [from end.) 
1, Having no end; 
or termination. 
| Nothing was more endle/; than the common me- 
thod of comparing eminent writers by an oppoſi- 
tion of particular paſſages in them. Pope. 
2. Infinite in longitudinal extent. 


proſpect, ſo it is ſome pleaſure to a finite under- 
ſtanding to view unlimited excellencies. Tillotſon. 
3. Infinite in duration; perpetual. 
None of the heathens, how curious ſoever in 
ſearching out all kinds: of outward ceremonies, 


church's care for the ende good of her children, 
. Healer. 

But after labours long, and ſad delay, 
Brings them to joyous reſt, and endleſs bliſs. Spenſer. 

All our glory extinct, and nero ſtate, 

Here ſwallow'd up in endleſs miſery ! Milton, 
4. Inceſſant; continul. 

All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe. Sap. 

Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. 

E'NDLESSLY, End'-16s-ly. adv. [from endleſs.) 
1. Inceſſantly; perpetually. 

Though God's promiſe has made a ſure entail 
of grace to all thoſe who humbly ſeek, yet it no 
where engages that it ſhall importunately and end- 
l:fsly renew its aſſaults on thoſe who have often 
repulſed it. Decay of Piety. 

2. Without termination of length. | 
. end"-1es-nls, 1. /. [from end- 
1. | 

1. Extenſion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity ; endleſs duration. | 

3- Thequality of being round without an end. 
The Tropick circles have, | 

Yea, and thoſe ſmall ones, which the poles engrave, 

All the ſame roundneſs, evenneſs, and all 

The endlefſneſs of the Equinoctial. Dome. 
E'NDLONG, end-I6ng. adv. [end and long.] 

In a ftraight line. 

Then ſpurring at full ſpeed, ran endlong on, 
Where Theſeus ſat on his imperial throne. Dryd. 
E'/ndmosT, End'-maist. adj. [end and moft.} 
Remoteſt; furtheſt; at the farther end. Di#. 
To ENDORSE, in-di'rs. v. a. [endor/er, Fr. 
dorſum, Lat.] | | 
1. To regiſter on the 
ſuperſcribe. | 


* 


| 


being without concluſion | 


As it is pleaſant to the eye to have an endleſs | 


could ever once endeavour to reſemble herein the 


Pope. | 


back of a writing; to 


END 


of the law ſalique, the Engliſh ſaid 

of the women themſelves, not of — 
by women. The French gentleman ſaid — 
do you find that gloſs? The Engliſh anſwer... 
Look on the backſide of th 8 


record 
ſalique, and there you ſhall find it 9 


Bacor's A Popbiboym, 


Upon credential letters was endorſed this — 


teription, To the ki 
A or 
All the letters I can find of yours I have f ww 


in a folio cover, and the reſt in bundles N 


Swift to Pes. 


2. To cover on the back. This is not uſed 


Chariots, or elephants endor:'d with tow'r, 
Of archers. Milton's Par. Regainet, 


\ExDO'RSEMENT, In-dd'rs-mènt. a. 
endorſe.) . (fro 
1. Superſcription ; writing on the back, 
| 3 Ratification, 
| Th" endorſement of ſupreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood. He, 
To ENDO'W, in-dow'. v. a. lindetare, Lit, 
endouaire, Fr.) 
1. To enrich with a portion. 
He ſhall ſurely exdoxw her to be his wife. Erde 
2. To ſupply with any external goods, 
An alms-houſe I intend to endoro very handſome. 
ly for, a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen. Ati, 
3. To enrich with any excellence. 
: I at firſt with two fair gifts 
Created him endaw's ; with happineſs 
And immortality; that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe, Air, 
Among thoſe who are the moſt richly e 
by nature, and accompliſhed by their own indufiry, 
how few are there whoſe virtues are not obſcured! 


—— — 


— 


ä 
— — 


NA, 
God did never command us to altos Oe 
miniſters to preach, any doctrine contrary to the 
reaſon he hath pleaſed to endow us with, Swift, 
4. To be the fortune of any one. 
& I do not think 


{ So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 


Endows a man but him. Sbaleſp. Cymbeln, 


' EnDo'wMENT, In-dow-mènt. 2. /. [from ex- 
| dow.] | 
r. Wealth beſtowed to any perſon or uſe. 
2+ The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower ; the 
ſetting forth or ſevering a ſufficient portion 
for a vicar towards his perpetual mainte- 
nance, when the benefice is appropriated. 
g Corel. 
3. Appropriation of revenue. 
A chapel will I build, with large _— 
4+ Gifts of nature. In this ſenſe it is com- 
monly plural. | 
By a deſire of fame, great endowment? are not 
ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the publick. 40. 
If providence ſhews itſelf even in the blemiſhes 
of theſe creatures, how much more does it diſcover 
itſelf in their ſeveral entoroments, according to the 
condition in which they are poſted? Adi. 
70 EN Du'E, In-dü'. v. a. [induo, Lat.] 
1. To ſupply with mental excellencies; to 
inveſt with intellectual powers. 
Endue them with thy holy Spirit. Comm. Prayer. 


| Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradiſe: 


wiſdom endued the fathers, who lived before the 
law, with the knowledge of holy things. Hiker, 
Theſe baniſh*d men that l have kept withal, 


Are men endu'd with worthy qualities. Shakes 
With what caſe, | 
Endu'd with royal virtues as thou art, x 
ight' 5 18 
Might ſt thou expel this monſter from — 


Whatſoever other knowledge a man may be, 
dotued withal, he is but an ignorant perſon * 


doth not know God, the author of his gy 


= 


A French gentleman ſpeaking with an Engliſh | 


Eve 


* 


4 
4% 
{ 
| 
a” 
E 
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Co 


| for that meat which endureth unto everlaſting life. 


: ITT Te hd 


chriſtian a with a power +- wag 
er te ns. 

de is enabled to reſiſt and conqu 3 — 
a. In the following 1 it ſeems incor- 
printed for c . : : 

dowry wen, 
FxpU RANCE» in- du ràns. a. ſ. from endure.] 
1. Continuance ; laſtingneſs. ph | 
" Some of them are of very great antiquity and 
continuance, others more jate and of leſs endu- 
rance. Spenſer's Ireland. 


2. 


Ever 
is 


ſufferance. 
Great things of ſmall 
One can create; and in what place foe er 
Thrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 
labour and endurance. Milton. 
Their fortitude was molt admirable in their pre- 
" ſence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and of 


death. Temple. 
3. State of ſuffering. 
1 would fain know whether that man takes a 


rational courſe to preſerve himſelf, who refuſes 


the endurance of thefe higher troubles, to ſecure | 


himſelf from a condition infinitely more miſera- 
ble? South, 
4. Delay; procraſtination. Obſolete. 
| ſhould have ta en ſome pains to bring together 
Yourſelf and your accuſers, and have heard you, 
Without endurance further. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


* ENDURE, in-du'r. v. a. ſendurer, Fr. 
durare, Lat.] 
1. To bear; to fuſtain 3 to ſupport unbroken. 
The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by the | 
jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity with 
the tangible parts, which make them not only 
bard, but fragile, and leſs enduring of preſſure. 
Bacon, 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
© As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. Dry. 
2. To bear with patience. 
So dear 1 love him, that with him all deaths 
I could exdure; without him, live no life. Milton. 
The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the rich, 
the nice and the lazy, who grow to endure much, 
becauſe they can endu7e little. Temple, | 
By thine * tongue thou art condemn'd, and 
mu 


Erdure our law, Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Taking into the city all ſuch things as they 
thought needful for the endurixg of the ſiege, they 


deſtroyed all the reſt, Knolles's Hiſt. 
3. To undergo; to ſuſtain. 
I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure. Dryd. 


4. To continue in. Not uſed. 
The deer endureth the womb but eight months, 
and is complete at fix years. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
To Endv'xe, in-dir. v. 2. 
1. To laſt; to remain; to continue. 
not for the meat which per iſheth, but 


Doth che crown exdure to every generation ? 


Proverbs. 


By being able to repeat meaſures of time, or ideas 


imagine duration, where nothing does really endure 
| Locle. 


or exiſt. 
A charm that ſhall to age endure 
The mind benevolent — vg 
2. To brook; to bear; to admit. 
On can 1 2 to ſee the evil that ſhall 
my people? Or how can I endure to 
kee the deftruQion of my kindred? Eb. viii. 6. 
\ Our great Eogliſh lords could not endure that 
any Kings ſhould reign in Ireland but themſelves; 


Jay, they 
12 id have any power over them. Davies. 
l In- du rür. a. ſ. [from endure.] 
— ne! nes 


Anon. 


of ſtated length of duration in our minds, we can | 


; 


; 


| - preſentaneous poiſon, they enecate in two or three 


; 


* 


| 


| 


| 


ö 


could hardly endure that the crown of | 


 EXERGE'TICK, E-nEr-jit-Ik. adj. [ivigynrioc;-] 


EN E 


\ 


They are very valiant and hardy; for the moſt | 
— great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all 
ardinefs, cr. 


2. 1 ; laſter, 


EvpwWisx, end'-wtz. adv. ſend and cviſe.) 
Erectly; uprightly; on end. | | 
A rude and unpoliſhed Amtrica, peopled with 
lothful and naked Indians, living in pitiful huts 
and cabbins, made of poles ſet endzviſe. 
Ray on the Creation. 
To E'NE CATE, En'-&kit. v. a. [eneco, Lat.] 
To kill; to deſtroy. 
Some plagucs partake of ſuch a pernicious de- 
gree of malignity, that, in the manner of a moſl 


hours, fuddenly corrupting or extinguiſhing the 
vital ſpirits, Harvey on the Plague. 
E'NEMY, En'-E-mF, u. ſ. [ennemi, Fr. inimicus, 
Lat.] 
1. A publick foe. 
All theſe ſtatutes ſpeak of Engliſh rebels and 
Iriſh enemies, as if the Iriſh had never been in 
condition of ſubjects, but always out of the pro- 
tection of the law. Davies on Treland. 
The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand 
men for the next ſummer. Addiſon on the War. 
2. A private opponent; an antagoniſt. 
I fay unto you, love your enemies. Matt. 

3- Any one who regards another with ma- 

levolence ; not a friend. 

Kent in diſguiſe, : 

Follow'd his enemy king, and did him fervice 

Improper for a flave. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. One that diſlikes, , 

He that deſignedly uſes ambiguities, ought to 
be looked on as an enemy to truth and knowledge. 


| 


: Locke. 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 
Theſe heroes were no friends to love ; 
And bolder he who dares aver, 
That they were enemies to war. Prior. 


5. [In theology,] The fiend ; the devil. 
Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 


Common Prayer. 


1. Forcible; active; vigorous; powerful in 
effect; efficacious. | 
Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo 
energetick as to venenate the entire maſs of blood 
in an inſtant, Harvey. 
2. Operative; active; working; not at reſt. 
If then we will conceive of God truly, and, as 
far as we can, adequately, we muſt look upon him 
not only as an eternal Being, but alſo as a Being 
eternally energetics. Grew. 
E'NERGY, en'-Er-jy: u. ſ. {irrcynia.] | 
1. Power not exerted in action. 
They are not effective of any thing, nor leave 


for their working upon mirrours, and places of 
echo, doth not alter any thing in thoſe bodies. 
Bacon. 
2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 
Whether with particles of heav'nly fire | 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire | 
Or earth, but new divided from the ſky, | 
And pliant ſtill, retain'd th' ethereal energy. Dryd. 
God thinketh with operation infinitely perfect, 
with an omnipotent as well as an eternal energv. 
Grew, 
Beg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to your 
imperſect prayers, by his moſt powerful interceſ- 


ſion. Smalridge. 
* What but God! 

Inſpiring God! who, boundleſs ſpirit all, | 

And unremitting energy, pervades, | 


3. Faculty; operation, | | 
Matter, though divided into the ſubtileſt parts, 
moved ſwiftly, is ſenſeleſs and ſtupid, and makes 
| Ray. 


| 1 


p 


— _ 


| buſineſs. 
no work behind them, but are energie merely; 


N 


Adjuſts, ſuſtains, and agitates the whole. Thomſon. | 


ENF 
How can concuffion of atoms ſeFf-conſcs- 
ouſneſs, and powers and energies that we feel in 
our minds ? ; Bentley. 
4. Strength of expreſſion; force of fignifica- 
tion ; ſpirit ; life. 

Who did ever, in French authors, ſee . 
The comprehenſive Engliſh energy ? Roſcommon, 
Swift and ready, and familiar communication 
is made by ſpeech; and, when animated by elo- 
cution, it acquires a greater life and energy, raviſh- 
ing and captivating the hearers. Holdur. 
Many words deſcrve to be thrown out of our 


language, and not a few antiquated to be reſtored, 
on account of their exergy and ſound, Swift, 


To ENERVATE, &ntr'-vat. . . [enervo, 
Lat.] To weaken ; to deprive of force; 
to emaſculate. 

Great empires, while they ſtand, do enervate 
and deſtroy the forces of the natives which they 
have ſubdued, reſting upon their own protecting 
forces. Bacon. 

| Sheepiſh ſoftneſs often enervates thoſe who are 

bred like fondlings at home. Locke, 
On each enervate ſtring they taught the note, 
To pant, or tremble through an eunuch's throat. 
Pope. 
| Footmen exerciſe themſelves, whilſt their _ 
vate lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots, 

| Arbuthnot and Pope. 

ExERvaA'TION, E-neEr-vY'-$htin. u. ſ. [from 
enerve.\ 

1. The act of weakening ; emaſculation. 

2. The ſtate of being weakened ; effeminacy. 


To Ext'Rve, &nerv'. v. a. [enervo, Lat.] To 
weaken ; to break the force of; to cruſh. 
| We ſhall be able to ſolve and enerve their force, 
Digby. 
| Such object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and tame 
| Severeſt temper, ſmooth the rugged'ſt brow, 
| Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diſſolve. Milton. 
To EnFa'MISH, In-fäm-Ish. v. a. {from 
fumiſb.] To ſtarve; to famiſh ; to kill with 
hunger. Did, 
To ENFEE'BLE, In- fé' bl. v. a. [from freble.} 
To weaken; to enervate ; to deprive of 


ſtrength. | 
I've belied a lady, . 
The princeſs of this country; and the air onꝰt 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
My people are with fickneſs much enfeebled. 


| ShakeſÞ. 
Much hath hell debas'd, and pain | 
Enfeebl'd me, to what I was in heav'n! Dilton. 
Some employ their time in affairs below, the 
dignity of their perſons; and being called by 
God, or the republick, to bear great burdens, do 
enfeeble their underſtandings by fordid and brutiſh 
Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Enfeebled all my ſoul with tender pailions,, 
And ſunk me even below my own weak ſex. Addiſ. 
To ENFE'OFF, En-fCf, v. a. [ feoffamentum, 
low Lat.] To inveſt with any dignities or 
oſſeſſions. A law term. 
If the eldeſt ſon enfeoff the ſecond, reſerving ho- 
| mage, and that homage paid, and then the ſecond 
ſon dies without iffue, it will deſcend to the eldeſt 
as heir, and the ſeigniory is extinct. Lale. 
ENFE'OFFMENT, en- fé'f-mént. =. . [from 
A | AY 
1. The act of enfeoffing. Ea 
2. The inſtrument or deed; by which one is 
inveſted with poſſeſſions. 
To ENFE'TTER, in-f&t'-thr; v. a. from fetter. ] 
To bind in fetters; to enchain . Not in uſ 
His ſoul is ſo enſetter M to her love, | 
7x eſp. 
ENFHLA PDE, in-f5-HA'd. u. , [Fr.] A 2 
paſſage; any thing through which a right 


— ” 


2 


| no approach to vital energy. 


| line may be drawn. Military term. 


Ta 


— ge no oo ma uo ts — 
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— 


E NF 
Fo Exrit Apr, in-fj-li'd. v. a. [from the 


noun- ] To pierce in a right line. 
The avenues, being cut through the wood in 
- ,, Fight lines, were enſiladed by the Spaniſh cannon. 
3 1 Expedition to Cartbagena. 
To Exrrax, in-fir. v. a. (from fire.} To fire; 
to ſet on firgz to kindle. Obſolete. 
So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be chr d, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs. Spenſer. 
7 EN TORE, In-fo'rs. v. a. [enforcir, Fr.) 
r. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
invigorate. ' 
2. To make or gain by force. | 
The idle ſtroke, enforcing furious way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed ſight, 


Did fall fo ground. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, ſometimes with 
pray'rs | 
Enforce their charity. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


3. To put in act by violence. 
Sker away as ſwift as ſtones 

Enforced from the old Aﬀyrian ſlings. Shateſp. 
4. To inſtigate; to provoke; to urge on; 
to animate. | 
Fear gave her wings, and rage enferc'd my flight 
Through woods and plains, Fairy Queen. 

If you knew to whom you ſhew this hon 

I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. Shakeſp. 

5. To urge with energy. 


. 


All revoke 
Your ignorant election ; enforce his pride, 
And his old hate to you. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 


He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill con- 


ſequence of his refuſal to take the office, which 
- would he interpreted to his diſlike of the court. 
* Clarendon. 
To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have 
taken care to enforce loyalty by an invincible ar- 
gument. Swift, 
6. To compel; to conftrain. 
| For competence of life 1 will allow yon, 


A juſt diſdain eonceived by that queen, that ſo 
wicked a rebel ſhould prevail againft her, did 
move and almoſt exforce her to ſend over that 
mighty army. | Davies on Treland. 

7. To preſs with a charge. Little uſed. 

In this point charge him home, that he effects 

Tyrannick power: If he evade us there, 
Enforce him with his envy to the people, 
And that the ſpoils got on the Antiates 
Was ne'er diſtributed. Shabeſp. Corielanue. 

To ENFORCE, in-fé'rs. v. n, To prove; to 

evince; to ſhew beyond contradiction. 
Which laws in ſuch caſe we muſt obey, unleſs 
there be reaſon ſhewed, which may neceſſarily en- 

Force that the law of reaſon, or of God; doth en- 

Join the contrary. _ . HFHooler. 
Ex ro RCB, in-fo'rs. 7. ſ. [from forte. ] Power; 
ſtrength. Not uſed, © | 
He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight, | 
A s a petty enterpriſe of ſmall enforce. Milton. 
'ENFO'RCEDL Y,tn-f0'r-g6d-15. adv. [from en- 
force.] By violence; not voluntarily; not 

- Jpontaneouſly ; not by choice. 

If thou did'ſt put this ſow*r cold habit on, 
To caſtigate thy pride, twere well, but thou 
Dot it ehforteuly: thou'dſt courtier be, N 

Mert chau not beggat. 


' . EnFO/REEMENT, Iin-f6'rs-metnt. . /. (from 
enforce. 4 21 00 


2. An act of violence ; compulſion; force 


offered. bee 
Confeſs vas hers, and by what rough enforcement 
Vou got it from her. Shakeſp. 


le that contendeth againſt theſe exforcements, | 3 Io impawn; to ſtake," | 
may ealily maſter or reſiſt them. Raleigh's Hifory: | 
2. Sanction; that-which gives force to a law. 
I' be rewards and puniſhments of another life, 


. Preſſing exigence. 


| 3+ To free or releaſe from cuſtody. 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shake/p. 


| ENFRA/NCMISEMENT, 
| n./. [from enfranchi/e.] | 


His golden uncontroul'd enfranchiſement. Shakeſp. 


Shakefp. Timon. | 


EN G 


ments of his law, are of weight enough to determine 
the choice. = | Locke. 
3- Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 

The perſonal deſcent of God himſelf, and his af- 
| ſumption of our fleſh to his divinity, was an en- 
forcement beyond all the methods of wiſdom-that 
| were ever made uſe of in the world. Hammond. 


More than I have ſaid, 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time F 
Forbids to dwell on. Shateſp. Rich. III. 
ExrFo'RCER, In-f6'r-svr. u. /. (from enforce.) 
Compeller; one who effects by violence. 
| When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller down 
nan hill, "tis certain that the man is the violent en- 
| forcer of the firſt motion of it. Hammond. 
| ExFO'ULDRED, [n-f&1-drid. adj. from foudre, 
ro Mixed with lightning. Obſolete. 

1 eart cannot think what courage and what cries, 
With ſoul enfouldred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, | 
The hell-bred beaſt threw forth unto the ſkies, 

; Fairy Dueen, 
To ExFRA/NCHISE, in-fran'-tshiz. v. a. [from 

8 | 
t. To admit to the privileges of a freeman. 

The Engliſh colonies, and ſome ſepts of the 
Iriſhry, enfranchiſed by ſpecial charters, were ad- 
mitted to the benefit of the laws. Davies. 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thoſe 
people that were the firſt inhabicants of Rozne, 
or of thoſe that were after incorporated and en- 
franchiſed into that name, city, or government. Hale, 

2. To ſet free from ſlavery. 

Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking 
healths to a draught at a meal; and, laſtly, to diſ- 
continue altogether : 'but if a man have the forti- 
tude and reſolution to exfranchiſe himſelf at once, 
that is the beſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 

If they won a battle, priſoners became ſlaves, 
and continued ſo in their generations, unleſs en- 
franchiſed by their maſters. Temple. | 


— 


— 


. - His miſtreſs | 
Did hold his eyes lockt in her cryſtal looks. 
— Bclike; that now ſhe hath enfranchis'd them, 
VU pon ſome other pawn for fealty. Shakeſþ. 
4. Fo denizen; to endenizen. 


Watts. 
in-frin'-tshiz-ment. 


} 1. Inveſtiture of the privileges of a denizen. 
The incorporating a man into any ſociety, 
or body politick. For example, he that is by 
charter madedenizen ef England, is ſaid to be en- 
franchiſed; and ſo is he that is made a citizen of 
London, er other city, or burgeſs of any town 
| corporate, becauſe he is made partaker of  thote 
liberties that appertain to the corporation. Cowel. 
4 His coming hither hath no farther ſcope, 
Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 
| Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. SH. 
2. Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
| Caſt off his chains of bondage, and embrace 


ENFRO'ZEN, In-fr0'zn. particip. (from frozen.) 
Congealed with cold. Not uſed. 
Vet to augment the anguiſh of my ſmart, 

Thou haſt enfrozen her diſdainful breaſt, 

That no one drop of pity there doth reſt. Spenſer. 
To ENGA'GE, in-gàj. v. a. [engager, Fr.] 
1. To make liable for a debt to a creditor. | 

I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 
| To feed my means. Shakeſp; Merch. of Venice. 


They moſt perfidioufly condemn” | 
| Thoſe that engay'd their lives for them. Hudibras. 
3. To enliſt; to bring into a party. 
All wicked men are of a party againſt religion: 


dich che Almighty has eſtabliſhed as the enforce- 


4 


* 


| 5. To unite; to attach; to make adh. 


Theſe words have been enfranchiſed amongſt us. | I. The act of engaging, impawning, or mal 


2e Exot, In-ja'l. v. a. [from gaol. To 


EN OG 


4. To embark in an affair. 


to ourſelves. 
Before I engage myſelf in giving an | 

this objection o inconſumptible 1 wy 

the effect certainly averred. 2 


rent 

Good- nature engage every body to him. 

6. To induce; to win by plealing means; 70 
gain. 

To ev'ry duty he could minds e, 

Provoke their courage, and command their g 


His beauty theſe, and thoſe his 3 - t 
The reſt his houſe and his own fame -- Mis U. 
So ſhall I court thy deareſt truth, © © 
When beauty ceaſes to engage; 
So thinking on thy charming youth, 
I' love it o'er again in age. * 
7+ To bind by any appointment or cont; 
We have been firm to our allies, without Ge. 
clining any expence to which we had cn. 
ſelves, and we have even cxceeded our engage. 
ment. A tler. 
8. To ſeize by the attention: as, be 13 
deeply engaged in converſation. 
9. To employ; to hold in bufincſs. 
For I mall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage, Dry da. 
10. To encounter; to fight. ; 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince c 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage, 2. 
To EnGa'GE, in-gi/j. v. 1. 

1. To conflict; to fight. 
Upon advertiſement of the Scots army, th: car 
of Holland was ſent with a body to mect and + 
gage with it. Clara i. 
2. To embark in any bufineſs ; to enlik 

any party. 

"Tis not indeed my talent to engage 

In lofty trifles, or to ſwell my page 
With wind and noiſe, Dryden. Perca. 


ExGAGEMRNT, in-gäj-mènt. 7, /. from ca- 
gage; engagement, Fr.] 


ing liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by contract. 
Wo have, in expence, exceeded our ena 
Allerlun 
3. Adherence to a party or cauſe ; partiality. 
This practice may be obvious to any who i. 
partially, and without engagement, is at the pr 
to examine. Stef, 
4. Employment of the attention. 
Play, either by our too conſtant or too long er- 
gagement in it, becomes like an employment ct 
profeſſion. | Rogers, 
5. Fight; conflict; battle. A word ver) 
poetical. 
Our army, led by valiant Torriſmond, 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. Drydes. 

Encourag'd by deſpair, or obſtinate 
To fall like men in arms, ſome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious ſatc 
On the firm land. 

6. Obligation ; -motive. | 
| This is the greateſt engagement not to ſorfcit x 
opportunity, Hamma. 


P bilipts 


impriſon ; to confine. : 
Within my mouth you have enga m __ 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. Sbat. 
To ENGA'RRISON, In-gar'-ris-0n. v. a. from 
garriſon.] To protect by a garriſon. * 
Neptune with a guard doth e 8 
e . 
To ENG E'NDER, In-jen'-dur- v. 4. Lengenarer , 
& Fr.] | 7 . 


- ſome luſt or intereſt engagetb them againlt it, Tot. 


| I, To beget between different ſexes. "hi 


' 


1 


O 


betwirt luſt 
1 545. 


4 To produc; © rn the Alb dame mettle, 
" hereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is 
pk Flack toad and adder blue. Shak. 

if ſouls do other ſouls beget, 

— by the body's po.• r: 
Ii by themſclves, what doth their Hay oy — let, 

ht ſouls expender ev'ry hour vies. 
gs Frog : to cauſe ; to produce. 

u faſt? Your ſtomachs are too young, 

maladies. _—_ 

a nder. love 


That 
. roar theſe accuſations forth. Shak. 


It uploads the mind, — thoughts, and 


animates virtue. Addiſin. 
4. To bring forth. 
Viee engenders ſuame, and folly broods oer grief, 


To ExGE' vorn, io-j6n-dir. v. u. To "be 
ca to be uced. 
"Thick clouds are ſprcad, and ſtorms engender 
there. 


Dryden. 
Iln. u. . lengin, Fr. ingegno, 


FNGINE, 4 
Ital.] 


1. Auf mechanical complication, in which 


various movements and parts concur to 
one effect. 


2. Amilitary machine. 
This is our engine, towers that orearhiows'; pf 
Our _ that hurts, our ſword that wounds our 
foes. ; 


' e. 

3. inſtrument. 
ſword, the arrow, the gun, with many ter- 
rible engine: of death, will be well employed. 


* Raleigh. 
| . * 
The little engine on his fingers ends. Hope. 


[ 


burning houſes. 


- Some cur the pipe, and ſome the engine play; » 


Aud ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
Dryden. 


3. Any means.uſed to bring to paſs, or to ef- | 


fect. Uſually in an ill ſenſe. 


Prayer maſt be divine and heavenly, which the | 


Noa with al his engines ſo violently oppoſeth. 
Duppa' 
6 An ee eee In contempft. 
They had th' eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His foruncs up ee Daniel. 


ot, to terminate che war. Philips. 


"An author, who Points his fatire at a great 
man, is like the 2 
dy this 


* Een'-jln-ry. 1 FF [from engine.] 
I, The at of managing artillery. 

may deſcend in mathematicks to ſortiſi- 
2. of war; artillery. | 
| We ſaw the foe * 


oſs and huge, i hollow 
_ Training his 7 . liſh i" cake 


To Encrad, 1 
2 to ſurround; 3 


wn My heart-is drown'd with grief, 


My Bed d 
"For ” J n with miſery ; 


hat's ontent 
1 Vol. I. Ne 8 2 


1 


\ 


4 Any inſtrument to throw: water Upon | 


s Rales for Devotion.“ 


thi ugerring charge, defien'd, | | 


engineer who ſignalized himſelf | 
708 11 To ENGRAPPLE, in-grap'l- v. a. {from grap- | 


_ cation architecture, enginery, or navigation. Milt. 
Engines | 


Milton. | 
from gird.] To 
to environ; to en- 


ENG 
That gold muſt round enge e brown of of | 
E/NGLISH, 1, Ing-ellst. adj. [englex, Sax. ] Be- 


longing to England; thence Engliſh is the 
language of England. 


and you may come into the court, and ſwear that 
I have a poor pennyworth in the Engli . Shakeſp. 
- OF B talc, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſ- 
ter, or parget ; the finer, ſpoad. Woodward. 
E'SNGL1SH, ing'-gllsh. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To tranſlate into Engliſh. | 


The hollow IT” 
cer. 


We find not a word in the text can 
be rendered aniſe, which is what the Latins call 
anethum, and pr ly engliſbed dill. - Brown. 
To ExGLvu'T, in-glat'. v. 4. [engloutir, Fr.] 
1. To ſwallow up. It is now little uſed in 
any ſenſe. 


f 


To 


, 


Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the ge- 
- neral 
Take hold on me: for my particular grief 
 Engluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakeſp. | 
Certainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs muſt be enplutted. Sbaleſp. Hen. V. 
How many prodigal bits have ſlaves and peaſants 
This night eglutte(? Shakeſp. Timon. 
2. To fill. 
- Whole grieved minds; which choler did eng/ut, 
Againſt themſelves CY their wrathful ſpight. 


Spenſer. 

To glut; to pamper. 
: Being once englaticd with vanity, he will ſtraight- 
way loath all learning. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


pierce; to prick. Not uſed. 

As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward them to await, ) 
But with his dreadful horns them drives afore.Spen/. 

To ENGO'RGE, In-g#rj.' v. 4. from gorge, Fr. 
A ne T 0 ſwallow; to devour ; to 


80 
Then fraught with rancour and 


; 


He caſt at once him to avenge for all. Ne. 
That is the gulf of greedineſs, they ſay, 
That deep eth all this world is prey. Spen 


To ENGO'RGE, in-garj-w. 1. To devour ; to 
feed with eagerneſs and voracity; to riot.. 

|  ,  Greedily ſhe engerg d without reſtraint, | t 
And knew not eating death! Milton's Par. J. 

To ExNGRA'1L, in-gra'l. v. a. [from grele, Fr. 
hail.] To variegate; to ſpot as with hail. 


: 


indent in curve lines. 


+.» Wacides then ſhews.: | -- 
Along lance, and a caldron, new, engrail'd with 
twenty hues. * Chapman's Tliads, 


Polwheel beareth a gaultier engrail d. Carew. 
To ENGRA'IN, In-gri'n. v. a. {from grain. ] 
To die deep: to die in grain. 
See thou how freſh my flowers being ſpread, 
Dyed in lilie white and crimſon red, 
With leaves engrain d in luſty green. Spenſer. 


ple.} To cloſe with; to contend with hold 
on each other... 
There ſhall Wie with a fury led, 
Engrapple with thy ſon, as fierce as he. Daniel. 
To Exd kA, In-grisp'. v. a. [from graſp.] 
To ſeize ; to hold faſt in the hand; to g pe. 
Now gan Pytocles wax as wood as be, 
And him Sele with impatient might; 
And both together fierce eagraſped he, 


: 
r 


þ 


| Spenſer. 
To EnGRra've, in-grY'v.; v. a, preter. engrav- 


ed; part. pail. Ar or ons. __ 
growers Fr. I 521 


e Rath neither Latin, French, not Italian; 


Neither my place, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 5 


To EXGO'RE, In-g0'r. v. a. [from gore. ] To 


i | 


A word now uſed only in W ind to 


4 | 


* n 
— 


Whiles Guyon ſtanding ed — Keile 
does ſee. 


ENG 
1. To picture by inciſions in any matter. 
ler ivory forchead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a broad table, did itſelf diſpread, ' © * 
Tor love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 
And write the battles of his great godhead. 
Fairy Quern. 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image ſhines 3 
On either gate were ſix engraven ſigns. Addifen. 
Namesfreſh engrav d appear d of wits renown'd; 
I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. Pope. 
2. To mark wood or ſtone, 

Engreve the two ſtones with the names. 

Ex. xxviii. It. 
3. To impreſs deeply; to imprint. 

It will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould ax 
grave principles, i in men's minds, in words of un- 
certain fi tion. Locke. 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity. 
Atterbury. 
Sounds which addrefs the eat, are loſt and die 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the eye, 
Lives long upon the mind: the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light. 
Watts. 


4. [from grave. ] To bury ; to inhume; to 
2 


The ſon had charge of them, now be'n dead, 
In = =y ſort their corſes to engrave, N 
with dainty flowers their bridal bed. 
ENGRA VER, In- 


Spenſer, 
'.vhr. a. from engrave.] 
A cutter in ſtone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itſelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images 
in the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful 
method in the ſoul. Hale. 

To Excrit've, In- grꝭ'v. v. a. [from grieve.]. 
pI to vex; to afflict; to Uiſconſo- 
E. | 
The gnawing anguiſh, and ſharp jealouſy, 
Which his ſad ſpeech infixed in tout. F 
... Rankled ſo ſore, and feſter d — 
That my engrieved mind could find no reſt. Fairy Q. 
Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrieve either 
towards rain, or towards froſt. Bacon . Nat. Hiſt. 
to ExGR0'ss, In-grö's. v. 4. [greffir, Fr. J 
1. To thicken; to make thick. 
But more happy he than wiſe, 
Of chat ſeg's nature did him not aviſe 3 
The waves thereof ſo flow and were, 
#Engroſi'd'with s ud, which did them foul agrieſe, 
| That every weighty thing they did upbear. 


Fairy Queen. 
2. To encreaſe in balk. + 
Though pillars, by channeling, be ſeemingly 


engreſſed 10 our light, yet they are truly weakened. 
in themſelves. Witten. 


3. To fatten: to plump up. 
Not ſleeping, to engroſs his idle 
But praying, to enrich: his watchful foul. Aae 


| 4. To ſeize in the groſs; to beine the whole 
of any thing. 


- 


/ 


: 


If thou engreſe/ all the grief. as thine, | 
Thou robb'it me of a + "Shakeſd. 
Thoſe two great things chat ſo « the de- 
fires and deſigns of both the nobler and ignobler 
ſort of mankind, are to be found in ion; 
namely, wiſdom and pleaſure. l 
A. dog, a parrot, or an ape, 
Or ſome worſe brute in. human 
_ Engreſs the fancies of the fair. 8 
5. To purchaſe the whole of an v commodity 
for the ſake of e ena a 
6. To copy in a large 


Here is th indictment of the good lord Haſt 
Which in a ſet hand fairly is engroſi'd, Sale. 

A clerk, thoredoom'd his father's ſoul to cr 
Who pens a ſtanza when be ſhould g. Pepe. 
ExnGRr0'$SER9// In-gro%-ear. 2. /. 


N 
1 
N 
; 
: 


| r 


i 
l 


* rv 


workmen in the 

their warehouſes, fer the price _ the poor 

landholder. Toe. 

Exaro'ssmenT, In-grö's nut. n , [from 

e Appropriation of things in the 
ſa ; exorbitant acquiſition. 


witly honey: 

We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 

Are murder'd for our pains! This bitter taſte 

Vield his to the dying father. Sp. 

Thoſe held their immoderate engrofſments of 
power and favour by no other tenure than pre- 
ſumption. Swift. 

To EnGua'sn, in-gh'rd. v. a. [from guard.] 
To protect; to defend; to ſurround as 
guards. Not uſed. 

A hundred knights Nes that on ev'ry dream 
He may erguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
And hold our lives at rags . King Lear. 

To Ex HA 'NCE, in-hän“ 8. V. bauer, en 
 haufſer, Fr. 1 

4. To lift up; to raiſe on high. A ſenſe now 
obſolete. 


Both of them high at once their hands enbanc'd, | 


And-both at once their huge blows down did 
ſway. Spenſer. 
2. To raiſe; to advance; to heighten in 
price, 


The defire of money is every where the ſame : 
its vent varies very little, but as its greater ſcar- 
city enhances its price, and increaſes the ſcramble, 


Locke. 


8. To raiſe in eſteem. 
What is it but the experience of want that en- 
1 the value of plenty ? L' Eftrange. 


The remembrance of the difficulties we now 


undergo, will contribute to enhance our pleaſure. 
Atterbury 


4. To aggravate; to increaſe. from bad . to 


worſe. 

To believe or pretend that whatever our _— 
incite is the will of God within us, is the princi ple 
of villainy that hath acted in the children of 
obedicnce, enhanced and improved with circum- 
ſtances of greater impudence than the moſt abo- 
minable heathens were guilty of. Hammond. 

I be relation which thoſe chadren bore to the 
pricſthood, contributed to exbange their guilt, and 
| increaſe their puniſhment, Atterbury. 


 ExHA/NCEMENT, in- han' o mont. n. ſ. (from 


enbance. 


2. Enucreaſe; augmentation of value, 
heir yearly rents are not Wy the land- N 


lords making no leſs gain by b by en- 
barcement of rents, agen. | 
2. Aggravatioh; increaſe of ill. 


- Jacular flandershave, from the ſlightneſs of the | 
| 


3 an enbancement of guilt. 
Government of the T ve. 


| ENVGMA, Lag mk. a. J [cnigmay Lat. 


Ans. ] A riddle; an obſcurequeſtion ; a 


. ps rs poet of in remote and ambigu- | 


dus terms. 

I he dark „in allow, | 

A meaning; which, if well Iunderſtand, 
N will free the god's command. 


den. 
— was amongſt 


Dry 

the ancients of propoſ- 
2 an enigma at feſtivals, and adjudging a reward 

to him that ſolved it. 
EnroMa'TICAL,; 7-nlg-mbt"--kil. ali. [from 

ig.] 

*. Obſeure 4 ambiguouſty ordarkly expreſſed. 
' "Your anſwer, ſir, ii enigmatical. 72 
tizal deliveries compte hend aſcful veri- 
<9; bu being miſtaken by * 


Our thighs are packt Wich war, our mouths | 


| 


Pope. 


ENI 


rt, they have WW — 
| 12 Whilft they aſſe dt 1 — they 
Paule the readers of ther divulged proceſſea 


Athenzus givesinſtances of the enigmatical pro- 
poſitious in ue at Athens, and of the forfeitures 
and rewards upon the ſolution or nonſolution. 

Breome's Notes on the Odyſfiey- 


2. Clou udy 3 obſcurely conceived or appre- 


hend 
Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which 
come ta us by hearing and are ſo believed by ad- 
herence, or dark ——— knowledge, but here- 
after are ſeen or known demonſtratively. 
Hammond. 
Ex1GMA'TICALLY, &-nig-mit”-|-kAl-y. adv. 
[from enigma.] In a deute different from 
that which the words in their familiar ac- 
ceptation imply. 
Homer ſpeaks etigmatscelly, and intends that 
theſe nionſters are merely the creation of poetry. 
Broome. 
| Exi/GmATiST, &nig'-mi+tiat. u. , [from 
enigma.] One who deals in obſcure and am- 
biguous matters; maker of riddles. 
* That 1 may deal more ingenuouſly with my 


| done, I ſhall preſent him with a key 2 no 


To ENJOIN, In- join. V. 4s, 1 + ey Fr.) r.] 
To direct; to order; to = be. It is 
more authoritative than es, and leſs im- 
perious than command. 

To ſatisfy the good old man, 

I would bend under any heavy weight 

That he'll enjoin me to. Shaksſd. Much Ado. 

Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do conti- 
nually enjoin themſelves. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

lt endeavours to ſecure every man's intereſt, by | 
exjeining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ſerved. Tillotſon. 


One who gives injunRions. Did. 

Ex fon Nr, [n-joi'n-mGnt. 2. /. (from en- 
jan.) Direction; command. 

Critical trial ſhould be made by publick enjoin- 


yond debate. | 
To ENJO'Y, in- joy“. v. a. 
1. To feel or 

a pleaſing 1 


Brown's Fulg. Err. 


rceive with pleaſure ; to have 
* enſe of; vo be delighted with. 
1 


the pangs of death, 
And ſanile n in agony on's Cato. 
2+ To obtain poſſeſhon or fruition c 
Edward the ſaint, in whom it pleaſed God, 
righteous and juſt, to let England fee what a 
blefſing fin and en not ſuffer it to 


' enjoy. Hooker. 
He, who, to enjoy | 

Plato's elyſium, leap'd into theſes, 

Cleombrotus. Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. To pleaſe ; to gladden; to exhilarate; to 
glad; to delight. This ſenfe is uſual with 
the reciprocal pronoud and is derived from 


enjouir. 


lical rancour, look 
+ fight of his neighbour's 
plead the ingen of any appetite in nature ? 


7 Engo'y | . v. u. To Ke in happineſs, 
$9.4 ond all be no more Y 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
N Shall ive with her enjoying, Lextinct. Milton. 


Ex aw A Fn Ar, =. aber 0.195 One 


pet — 8 1. Te. ve, ] 
Rae, happineſs ; . Kruitias- WEE 28 


] 2. To roule palbons3 to ſet the 


reader than the abovementioned enigmatiff has | 


Exjo'mnes, in-joi'n-tr. 1. /; [from enjoin.} 


ment, whereby determination might be ſettled be- 


[ jouir, enjouir, Fr.] 


Creatures are made to exje themſelves, as well | 
4 as to ſerve us. More. 
| 3 with a  _ ſedate, diabo- | 

himſelf in the | 
2 can he 


South. 


LN I. 
| Mis bopos and expeRations are bigger than 1, 


meds, 
Tol NKUNDLE, In-kln'dL v. a. 


from 
4. To ſet on fire; to inflame; . 


to put in 2 
Edmund, enkindle all the ſparks of nat 

To quit this horrid act. Shakeſp. Fo hw, 
foul into a 


Your hand 
| * for me to leave you : ſo I did, 
Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience, 
| Which ſcem'd too much entinuled, = Shokp, 
3. To incite to any act or ho 
Do you not hope your children mall be kings, 


When thoſe who gave the thane vf C 
Promis'd no leſs to them? 2 25 8 


That, truſted home, 
Might yet enkind!: ou unto the crown. 8 
To ENLARGE, in-14/ rj. v. a. [enlargir, Pr.. 
{ x. To make greater in quantity or appexr. 
ance, 

The wall, in luſtre and cffe& like glaſs, 
Which o'er each obje& caſting various dyes, 
Entlarges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope, 

2. To encreaſe ny thing in magnitude; to 
extend. 

Where there is ſomething both laſting and 
ſcarce, and ſo valuable to be hoarded up, chere 


me will not be apt to enlarge their 5 
3. To encreaſe by repreſentation; to — 
nify; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate; to expand. 
O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 
our heart is exlargeg. 2 Cor. vi. 11, 
| 5. To ſet free from: n tstion. 
| Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, yet at other” 
— ſhe enlargeth her mirth ſo far, that there is 
ewd conſtruction made of her. Sale. 
| 6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 

It hath grown from no other root than only 2 
deſire to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of the word of 
God, which deſire hath begotten an errour, ealorg- 
ing it farther than ſoundneſs of truth will bear. 

Hecker, 


1. To amplify ; to ndiſe, 
This is oY letener which would truly enlarge 
mens minds, were it ſtudied. Locle. 
Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo 
ſmall a part of extenſion or duration as excluded 
diviſibility, that would be the indiviſible unit, or 
idea; by repetition of which it would make its 
more enlarged ideas of extenſion and duration. 


Locke, 
8. To releaſe from confinement. 
Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That radl'd againſt our perſon. Sp. Henry v. 
9. To diffuſe in eloquence. 
They ezlarged themſelves upon this ſubjeck 
with all the invidious inſinuations they could de- 
viſe. Clareramn. 


To ENLA'RGE, In-li'rj. v. a. 


1. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many words. 
* They appointed the chancellor of the Exche- 
quer to enlarge upon any of thoſe . 
This is a theme ſo unpleaſant, I delight not to 
enlarge on it ; rather wiſh the memory of it were 
extindt. Decay of Pity. 
2. Fo be further extended. 
The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have en/arged, until they 
out Ong themſelves. Raleigh 
ENLA'RkGEMENT, In- 1405 j-ment. u. |. ifrom 
- enlarge.] 
1. 0 neren; augmegtation; farther exten. 
ON» 
- The king afterwatds enlarged the conſlant 
obedience of the city with enlargement bo of li- 


derties and of revenues. 2 


| K * E NN | E NO 


— Which ſo loug our hopes confin'd, } © In a glaß-houſe the workmen oſten ling in a | 2. To digniff; to aggrandiſe; to exalt; 

© Cov Id give no — to his vaſter mind: | | fmall quantity of freſh coals, which ſeems to diſ- raiſe, 'gnity : » 
boundsexlargement was his lateſt-coil, turb the fire, but very much enlivent it. Swift. God raiſed up the ſpirit of this great perſon, 

* Lr bath be left us pris ners to our iſle. Wolter. | 3, To make ſprightly or vivacious. : and enrobled his courage and conduct with the 

— gh 6 never were any allands, or other canſi- | 4. To make gay or cheerful in appearance. 


_ Ne of this mighty heſt. South. 
of land, amaſſed or heaped up; ENnL1 VEN ER, n-I/v-nhr. N. 1 from en- can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
derable parcels or addition of earth, made h . That which animates j that which Alas! not all the blood of all th: Howards. Pope. 


10 the coptinent by the mud that is carried down puts in motion; that which invigorates. | 3- To elevate; to magnify. 
C, 


into the ſea by rivers. . Tide But fire th* enlivener of the general frame, 0 1 1 and fair, ths 
© "The commons in Rome generally purſued the Is one, its operation till the ſame: d nnn. £ 
of their power by more ſect quarrels of Its principle is in itſelf; while ours 4. To make famous or illuſtrious. ; 
© one entire aſſembly againſt _—_—_ e Works, as confederates war, with mingled pow'rs. fe a 2 of pr wget oy. 2 in 
* The Greck tongue received many enlargements | Dryden. reland, but only e- . „ 
een the time of Homerandthat of Platareh. | 97, py uy ue, In d-mig, . 1. (enfoniner, Eu d nt EUGur, en-uö“blmknt. 3. f from 
* 1 * SW wn . Fr.] To illumine; to illuminate; to en- exhale] 2 bl-ment. . J. [from 
1 | Ce ering ve, in his dedu@ed foright, 1. The act of raifing to the rank of nobility. 
At our en/argemapt what are thy due fees? Shak. 6 alk . He added, during parliament, to his former 
Modeſt r ſparks remaining of that heav'nly fire, reacts. The er a4 
If thou holdeſt thy Jae a NG Wr He is enlumin'd with that goodly light, | kites of i fd Ul unn 
-their extargement and deliverance ariſe to che Jew Unto like goodly ſemblance to aſpire. Spenſer. 9 .. 18 Bacon. 
another place Eſther, iv. 14 p 2+ Exaltation ; elevation; dignit 
"= ifyin - reſentation © [E/nmiTY, En'-mi-ty. u. . [from enemy; as | ©" The eternal wiftom enriched % vic all en- 
1 4 e told it, added ſomething new; ET 01 1 1 ** 2 N noblements, ſuitable to the meaſures of an unſtrait- 
4 And all who heard it, made enlargements too. 1. 2 endiy diipontion; malevoience; ned goodneſs, | ©... Glamiille, 
=” erte : ; | ExoDa'T1ON, &-nd-dY-ghtin. . / i 
Expatiating ſpeech; copious diſcourſe. Their being forced to their books, in an age at Lat.] , shün. a. J. [enodatio, 
N A : enyity with all reſtraint, has been the reaſon why G 
- He concluded with an cler erent upon the The act of . k a | 
mae and corruptions which were got into the | an) have hated books, r RY 4enS : 
F * er So | 2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations; 5 eee Treml. U,. ＋ ts Dig. 
1 * * 7 411 1 A NORMIT -nar- - „ N. /. Om enor- 
ENLARGER, In-IA'r- jur. ». ſ. [from enlarge.) * Wall We this hour, mon. ; 
- - Amplier; one that encreaſes or dilates on a diſſention of a doit break out 1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 
1 W. 8 zin. b er In bittereſt enmity. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 2. Deviation from right; depravity; cor - 
N all not "og pet y 3 ut ue Between thee and the woman I will put ruption. | 
f ia in us unto his name and honour, ready | 


; Enmity ; and between thine and her ſeed: | We ſhall of the :cular abuſes and en 
40: be ſwallowed in any worthy enlarge... ler ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his heel. | mines of the ——— Stats of Ir and, 
1 ant omg ne | | Milton. | That this law. will be always ſufficient to bridle. 
To ENLYGHT, nat. v. as (fr an light.) To How far thoſe controverſies, and appearing or reftrain enormity, no man can warrant. Hooker. 
1 to ſupply with light; to en- esmities of thoſe glorious creatures, may be car- 

en. I 


9 4. * | There are many little enormitiet in the world, 
| ried, is not my buſineſs to ſhew or determine. 
Wit from: the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt; 7 which our preachers would be very glad to ſee 


| | Dryden. removed; but at the ſame time dare not meddle 
Flights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt, Pope- | 3. State of oppoſition. - ; | with them, for fear of betraying the dignity of 
ToENLYGHTERN, En- Aten. v. a. from light.] Know ye not that the friendſhip of the world |. the pulpit. Auen s Guardian. 
io Muminate; to ſupply with light. is enzity with God ? a, Jam. iv. 44 | 2, Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; crimes 
God will enlighten my darkneſs. Pſalms. | You muſt firmly be convinced, that every ſin | 


7 mee, exceeding the common meaſure. In this 
- As the ſun ſhineth to the whole world, fo there you commit ſets you at enmity with heaven, and ſenſe it has a plural. | 
is no faith but this one publiſhed, the brightneſs | will, if not forſaken, render you incapable of it. 


It is not a bare ſpeculation that kings may run 
whereof muſt enlighten all that come to the know- | + ; 8 Male.] into enormitics; the practice may be proved by 
25 of the truth. 4 Haoler. 3. ne, 5 r - example. T4 

2. To quicken in the facu viſion, jure all roofs, and chu | = "Th 
His eyes were *. erg gd Saw. | To wage againſt the : nmity o' th air, 8 Bal ep. | ENORMOUS, &<nIr-mas. adj . Jenor mis, 


| : . Lat.] 
Love never falls to maſter what he finds; He who performs his duty in a ſtation of great | OT WY 
2 Tokel entiphtens, and the wiſe he blinds. Dryd. | power, muſt needs incur the utter exmity of many, l- Irregular ; out of rule ; not regulated by 


I ; - wh ſtated meaſure: 
3. To inſtruct; to furniſh with encreaſe of and the high diſpleaſure of more. Atterbury. any 5 3 * N 
knowledge. Ie ExuAR RTE, In-mA'rbl. v. a. [from Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in 92 
This 3 is bot agreeable to reaſon, that we | 828 To turn to marble; to harden. W * 
meet with it in writings of the enlightened * Obſolete. 1. 2-4 * 4 
heathens. AAS}; Their Lxing 00 delays ee eee ee 
"Tis he who enlightens our underſtanding, cor- Thou do'ſt exmarble the heart of her, Ir , ſweets, 


recks our wills, and enables us to ſubdue our af- Whoſe love before their fig they do prefer, Spenſer. Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs! Milton 
feQtions to the law of God. | 


ne rep Bod. Rogers. |; To ExNAE“s H, in-mésh'. v. a. [from meh.) 2 Fes wry ey I Annen 
4. L — cer ; to exhilarate; to gladden. To net; to entangle; to intrap.  * | The enormous part of the light in the circum-. 
„ 26 Muminate with divine knowledge, So will I turn her virtue into pitch; | ference of every lucid point, ought to be leſs diſ- 
Thoſe who were once enlightened, Hebrews, And out of her own goodnefs make the net } cernible in ſhorter teleſcopes in longer,, be- 
ExL1'G HTENER, En-It-nar. 7. . from en- That ſhall ne them all. Shak. Otbello.] cauſe the ſhorter ttanſmit leſs light to the eye. 
1 15 To ExrIE'xcE, In- per's. v. a. [from pierce.) | 81 4 " Newton Optic la. 
2, Muminator; one that gives light. Jo transfix. a e z. Diſordered; confuſed. © e 
| O, ſent from heay'n, .- lam too ſore enprierced with his ſhaft . * I ſhall find time 1 © 2 
Tb ner of my darkneſs! 2 things To ſoar with his light feathers. Sbaliſp. From this enormous tate, and ſeek to give 
a 2 reveal d. 's Paradiſe La. Ex NAA, En-n&-A-gn. . f. [ime and v.] ] Loſſes their remedies. Shakeſp. Xing Lear. 
: or. | | | 


A figure of nine angles. | 


N la- v. a. [from link. To ExNEA'TICAL, kn-ne-dt-LkKAI. adj. [tna.]- 
Chain to; to connect. ] rr 


4. Wicked beyond the common meaſure. - 
' 5+ Exceeding in bulk the common meaſures: 


Enneatical days, are every ninth day of a | always uſed with fome degree of dillike,. or 
g 7 om to waſte and deſolation. Shak. Hen. V. F fickneſs; an enneatical years, every ninth horror, or wonder. SEEN = 
kr VEN, In-If'vn, v. a. {from life, live.] year of one's life. 4 


| A giant ſhepherd here his lock maintains, 
|; 1 * quick ; to make alive; to ani- 7o Exx0'BLE, &n-n@bl. v. a. [enngblir, Fr.) | Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 
2 b . | a 1. To raife from commonalty to nobility. | A form enormous far unlike the race 2 | 
N 2 vigorous or active. : Many fair promotions I | Of human birth, in ſtature, or in face. Pope's Ody. 
= ic great orbs thus.radically bright, | Are given daily to noble thoſe, 


ve tounts and origins of light, | 
Taras worlds denied to human icht. Pur. 


| Exo'xMOUSLY, E-n4'r-mus-l1f. adv. [from 
That ſcarce ſome two days ſince were worth a noble. enormous.] Beyond meaſure. _ 
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Bio, enough, and die. 


ENO 


. 5 abſurd and ſenſeleſs, as that the world was 


framed by chance. 


ExO¹ναν,ẽ,quA 88, 6-n{'r-mis-nis. n. /. (from, 
enormous.] Immeaſurable exceſs. *. 
When thoſe who have no opportunity to ex- 
._ mine our faith, ſee the cermonſugſt of our works, 
but what ſhould hinder them from meafuring the 
maſter by the diſciples ? 


 Exo'vch, &-nif. adj. [zenoh, Sax. ganah, 
 Gothick; genoeg, But. It is not eaſy to 


- 
* 


: 


- tive or adverb; perhaps, when it is joined, 
with a ſubſtantive, it is an adjective, of 


- - which ene is the plural. In other ſitua- 
tions it ſeems an adverb ; except that after 
the verb To have, or Zo be, either expreſſed 
or underſtood, it may be accounted a ſub- 
ſtantive. It is pronounced as if it were 
written exuf.}. In a ſufficient meaſure ; ſo 
as may ſatisfy; ſo as may ſuffice. 
Why would'ſt thou go, with one conſent they cry, 
When thou haßt gold exeugh, and Emily ? Dryden. 
When there was not room enough for their herds, 
they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their paſ- 
ture. Tocle 
Exo“ uon, &ndf. n. . | 
4. Something ſufficient in greatneſs or excel- 
1 tence. f a : 0 ; ; 
"Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the 
union of my country, whilſt I continued in pub- 
lick employments. 1 Temple. 
The indolency and enjoyment we have, ſuf- 
_  fieing for our preſent happineſs, we deſire not to 
venture the __ 


. Locke, 
Dog for me that to the lit'ning ſwains, 

- Firſt in thoſe fields I ſung the filvan firains. Pope. 

I I will not quarrel with the preſent age: it has 

done wa, 2 for me, in making and keeping you | 
two my friends. Pope, 


2. Something equal to a man's powers or fa- | 


culties, | | 
Some defects and main errours in his na- 
ture, cuſtoms, and proceedings, he had 
to do to ſave and help, with a thouſand little in- 
duſtries and watches. 3 Bacon. 
Exo“ uon, S-nüf'. adv. ; 
x, In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. _ 
2. It notes a flight augmentation of the po- 
| Htive degree: as, I am ready enough to 
_ guarrel; that is, Lam rather quarrelſome 
than peaceable. 


I am apt enongb to think, that this ſame bina- 


rium of: a ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſ- 
culine and feminine, doth hold in all living bo- 

. dies. 25 0 Bacon. 
It is ſometimes pleaſant enough to conſider the 
_ © " different notions which different perſons have of 
the ſame thing. Addiſon. 
and, as 


« 7 = - 
They are now in 


# & ">. 


though not much amiſs. CINE q 
4. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff! - 


Beware the thane of Fife! Diſmiſs me.—Enough, | 


_ » Henceforthy Ill beer 
Affliction till it do cry out itſelf, 3 
Shatkeſp. King Lear, 

Exo w, k- now, The plural of enough. In 
_ a ſufficient number. _— 

The earth hath fince born ente bleeding wit- 
nueſſes, that it was no want of true courage. Sidney, 
The walls of the church there are cet con- 
teated to build; the marbles are poliſhed, the 


| 


: Wodward | 


Decay of Hiety. 


determine whether this word be an adjec- 


ge, being content, and that is | 


One whe could ever eſpouſe a notion ſo er- 


— 


| 


| 


| 


. 


| 


. 


1 


. 


E N R 
ſtanes to adorn it, and of Chriſt's miniſters no 


choice at all. fb Fe + Hooker. 
Man had ſelfiſh foes enozo beſides,, s 

That, day and night, for his deſſruction wait. 
Milton. 


MIÄx conguering brother will have ſlaves enow, 
To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden. | 

I here are at Rome enozv modern works of ar- 
chitecture to employ any reaſonable man. Addiſon. 


the way: 
To ExRA'GE, In-ri'dzh. v. a. [enrager, Fr.) 


To irritate ; to provoke; to make furious; 


to exaſperate. *I 
I he juſtice of their quarrel ſhould not fo much 
encourage as enrage them, being to revenge the 
diſhonour done to their king, and to chaſtiſe de- 
ceitful enemies. Hayward. 
Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew; 
And that which molt enrag'd me was, twas true. 
To ENRA'NGE, In-rà'ndzh. v. a. [from range.] 
To place regularly ; to put into order. 
In their jaw | 
Three ranks of iron teeth enranged were. Fairy Qu. 
As fair Diana, in ſreſh ſummer's day, 
Zceholds her nymphs earang d in ſhady wood. 
| Fairy Dueen. 
To ExRA'NK, In-ränk'. v. a. [from rant. To 
place in orderly ranks. 
No leiſure had he to enrenk his men. Shakeſp. 
To EnRAPT, In-rapt”. v. a. {from rapt : the 
participle preterite ſeems to be exrapt.] | 
I. To throw into an extaſy; to tranſport | 
with enthuſiaſm. : | 
* I myſelf | 
Am, like a prophet, ſudde | 
To tell thee, that this day 9 Sbaleſp. 
2. In the following quotation it ſeems erro- 
neouſly written for enwrapt, involy'd ; | 
wrapt up. | 
Nor hath he been fo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies as 
to neglect the polite arts of painting and poetry. 
1 ' _ » Arbuthnot and Pope. 
To Exza'PTURE, in-rip/-tshar. v. a. [from 
rapture.) To tranſport with pleaſure ; to 
delight highly, 
To ENnRA'VISH, in-riv-lgh. v. a. {from raviþ.] 


| 


| 


What wonder, ö 
At fight” thereof fo much enraviſ d be? Spenſer. 
ExRA“VISAHMENT, in-rav-{sh-ment, u. /. [from 
enraviſh.] Extaſy of delight. | 
They contract a kind of ſplendor from the 
ſeemingly obſcuring vail, which adds to the en- 
raviſoments of her tranſported admirers. 
wy Glanville's Scepfis, 
To Exanat'un, in-rd'm. v. 4a. {enrhumer, 
Fr.] To, have rheum through cold. . 
The phyſician is to enquire where the party 
hath taken cold or enrheumed. . "Harvey. 
To EnRI'CH, In-ritsh/, v. a. [enricher, Fr.] 
t. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 
The king will exrich him with great riches, and 
will give him his daughter. 1 Sam. xvii. 25. 
N. Henry is able to enrich his queen, ; 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. Shaleſy 
Great and glorious Rome, queen of the earth, 
So. far renown'd, and with the ſpoils enrich'd 
Of nations, 


| 


' 
: 


— 


Thoſe are ſo unhappy as to rob others, with- 
out enriching themſelves. a 
2. To fertiliſe ; to make fruitful. 
See the ſweet brooks in ſilver mazes creep, 
Enrich the meadows, and ſupply the deep. Blackm, 


3- To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation of 


Denham. 


any thing deſirable. 


4 _ 


# Tools ſhine with” gold, che altar — 


. . 


* 


EN PASSANT, G6ng-pis'-sang. adv. Fr.] By | 


Wat. | 


To throw into extaſy; to tranſport with 
_ delight. of | 


Frail men, whoſe eyes ſeek heavenly things to ſee, | 


* 0 
* 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. | 


ELN N 
ever enrich bis own underſtandi th a 
tain truth, or ever edify — cer. 


Raleigh, N. 
-ritsh'-mEnt, 2 {27 


Enz1'cumenT, In 
enrich.) | 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 
2.. Amplification ; improvement b 102 
[ have procured a tranſlation of te be 


the general language, not without great 
ple additions, and enrichment hh * 


Bacon 7 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the root fre Aden 
underſtandings, if we ſpend too much of a 
time and pains among infinites and unſearchable,, 
. | W 
To ExriD'GE, In-ridzh'. v. a. [from r 17 
To form with longitudinal protuberance 
or ridges. | 
| He had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns walk d and wav'd like the enridged ſex; 
It was ſome fiend. Shakefp. King Leer, 
To ExRTNO, In-ring”. v. a. [from ring.) To 
bind round ; to encircle. a 
lvy ſo 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. Shale, 
To ExR1'PEN, In- ri pn. v. a. [from ripe.] To 
ripen ; to mature; to bring to perfection. 
The Summer, how it enripen'd the year; 
And Autumn, what our golden harveſts were, 


1 


| Doe, 
To ExnrO'BE, In-rö'b. v. a. [from robe.) To 
dreſs ; to clothe ; to habit; to inveſt. 
Her mother hath intended, 

That, quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrab's, 
With ribbands pendant, flaring bout her head. 
Sbhakp, 
To Exrxo'LL, In- r& l. v. a, [enroller, Fr.) , 

1. To inſert in a roll, liſt, or regiſter, 
There be enrolled amongſt the king's forces 
about thirty thouſand men of the Jews, 
4 T Mac. x. 36. 
We find ourſelves enrolled in this heavenly family 
as ſervants, and as ſons, i Spratt, 
The champions, all of high degree, 
Who knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
Throng'd to the liſts, and envy'd to behold 
The names of others, not their own enro!l'd, Dry. 
Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old, 
High in Ulyſſes' ſocial liſt exrol/'4. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Heroes and heroines of old, 
By honour only were enro/['d 
Among their brethren of the ſkies; - 
To which, though late, ſhall Stella riſe. Swift, 
2. To record; to leave in writing. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion ; 
His oath enrolled in the parliament. 
Laws, which none ſhall find 
Left them cura d; or what the ſpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton's Paradiſe Lt}. 
3. To involve; to inwrap. , Apt 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flame, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoak and brimſtone blue. 
: | Fairy Queen, 
Exxo'LLER, in-r6V-lir. 2. J. [from enrol] 
He that enrols ; he that regiſters. _ 
ExRO'LMENT, in-rol'-ment. 2. /. [from enrvl.] 
Regiſter ; writing in which any thing 15 
recorded; record. | 
The king himſelf cauſed to be enrolled, and 
teſtified by a notary publick ; and delivered the 
enrolments, with his own hands, to the Biſhop of 
Saliſbury. Dia vies on Ireland. 


To Exxo'or, In-rd t. 2. a. [from rot.] To 
fix by the root; to implant deep. 

lle cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubrts preſent occaſion : 
His foes are ſo earooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doth unfoſten ſo = ſhake a friend. Slok-f- 


| 


Sale. 


7 * 


There is not any one among them 


7 


1 


To EN RO“ Und, in- round. v. a. (from * 


. 
— * 
8 
I _ 
Ez 
1 


2 


ENS 


to encircle ; to 
" bis l ace there is no note | 
e e datt exzounded him. S2oked 
ing. ». 7. [Lat] 
being or exiſtence. _ 
{ln chymiſtry.] Some thin 
"tended to contain all the q 8 
* of the ingredients they are drawn from in 
room. g 
a lb, In-sàmp“l. 2. %. eſempio, 
Ital.] Example; pattern; ſubject of imi- 
tation. This orthography is now juſtly 
alas. ſhould be the honour of your light ; 
Joch death, the ſad enſample of your night. Spenſer. 
Fe have us for an enſample. Phil: iii. 17. 
Such as would be willing to make uſe of our 
to do the ſame Are there not 
neceſſity, may not be able to vouch our 
7 tice for their excule. Sanderſon, 


— 


EN 
Fo * that are pre- 
2. ities or virtues 


To 

11 e as a copy 

* — all the ancient poets hiſtorical : 
_ firſt, Homer, who, in the Fn of Agamemnon, 

enſampled a vernor and a virtuous man. 
* Spenſer. 
7 ExSA'NGUINE, in-sang'-gwin. v. a. [/an- 

gun, Lat. enſanglanter, Fr.] To ſmear with 
gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 

With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, - 
Where cattle paſtur'd late; now ſcatter d lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th" enſanguin d field 


To exemplify ; to ſhew by exXam- 


Deſerted. 
7 Exscat/DuUuLleE, in-g&d'-M. v. a. [from 
. ſchedule. } To inſert in a ſchedule or writing, 
| Lou muſt buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juſt demands, 
Exrſchedul"d here. X 
7 Exsco'xce, in-sk6ns'. v. a. [from ſconce.] 
To cover as with a fort; to ſecure. 
TT Hanmer. 
I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in 
my neceſſity, and fain to ſhuffle, to hedge, and 
to lurch; and yet your e will enſconce your 


rags; your cat-a-mountain under the ſhelter 
al your honour: wa Sbaleſp. 
She ſhall not ſee me, I will enſconce me behind 


the arras. - Shakeſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
We make trifles of terrours, enſconcing ourſelves 
in ſeeming knowledge. Shakeſp. 
A fort of error to enſconce 8 
Abfurdity and ignorance. Hudibras. 
© This he courageouſly invaded, : 
And having enter'd, barricado'd, 
Enſeon'd himſelf as formidable 
As could be, underneath a table. 
To Ensz/am, In-8&m: v. a. [from feam. 


To ſow up; to incloſe 
ture of needlework. 


] 


A name engraved in the reveſtiary of the tem- | 
ple, one ſtole away, and ex/cemed it in his thigh. | 


To Exsea's, Fa 
iſe ; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. 
Later thy fertile and eee womb ; 
u no more bring out t ingrateful man. Shate/p. 


ToEnznrsis, in-shild. b. x ; 
| f -8hY1d. v. a. [from /hicld. 
a M3/tocover; to 28 


f a black maſks 2 . | 
Proclaim an enſbield beauty, ten times louder 
could diſpla ß. 8hakeſp. 


cabin 


To eng 1 . 
dee aud ſecure 28 a thing Kee! 
nf Sane) 


facred. 
* He 5 

| phenix, ga d by all, as that £ rd, 
_ to enſbrine And otro tec „ 
* "Fit temple, to Egyptian Thebes be flies Milt 


EnSAMPLE, In-s3mpl. v. a. {from the 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 


Shakeſp. Henry V | 


by a ſeam or junc- 


1 


OO 


| 


1 


| 


| 
| 


| 


Hudibras | 
| 


i 
« 
l 


= 


In-s&r. v. a. [from far.] To | 


I * 


| 
; 


| 


th. 


1 


[from Hrine.] 


E/x$1FORM, n'-sy-färm. adj. [enſifarmis, Lat.] 


E'NSIGN, 


ENS 


The ſots combine | 
With pious care a monkey to enforine. Tate. Fuv 
Fair fortune next, with looks ſerene and kind, 
Receives em, in her ancient-fanc enſbrin'd. . Addiſ. 


Having the ſhape of a ſword, as the xipho- 
eides or enorm cartilage. 3 
n'-sin. u. /. [enſeigne, Fr.] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your een, let your drums by ſtill 


| 


bakeſp 
The Turks till preſſing on, got up to the top of | 
the walls with eight egg, from whence they had | 
repulſed the defendants. Knolles's Hiftory. 
Mea taking occaſion from the qualities, wherein 
they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to agree, 
range them into ſorts, in order to their naming 
under which individuals, according to their con- 
formity to this or that abſtract idea, come to be 
ranked as under enſigns. Locle. 
2. Any fignal to aſſemble. 
He will lift up an enſign to the nations from far. 


Tfaiah, v. 


| 


3. Badge; or mark of diſtinction, rank, or 
office, | 
Princes that fly, their ſceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The en/igns of our pow'r about we bear, 1 
And ey'ry land pays tribute to the fair. Waller. 
The marks or en/jgn: of virtues contribute, by | 
their nobleneſs, to the ornament of the figures; as 
the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to 
war, or ſacrifices. Dryden. 
The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
{Fermerly written ancient.] 
E'NS1GNBEARER, &n'-sin-b&-rar, u. 1 [enf;, 
and bear,] He that carries the 3 the f 
enſign. WI 
If it be true that the giants ever made war 
| againſt heaven, he had been a fit enfegnbearer for 
that company. Sidney. 
To ENSLA'vE, [n-81%'v. v. a. [from „laue. 
I, Kg reduce to ſervitude ; to deprive' of li- 
rty. | 
The conquer'd alſo, and enſſav'd by war, | 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, their virtue loſe. Mit. 
I to do this! 1, whom you once thought brave, 
To ſell my country, and my king enflave ! Dryden. 
Longdraughtsof ſleep his moriſtrous limbs enflave; | 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. Dryd, | 
He is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt en- 
Haved, who is ſo in his underſtanding. Locle. 
While the balance of power is equally held, the | 
ambition of private men gives neither danger nor 
fear, nor can poſſibly enſſave their country. Stoiſt. 
2. To make over to another as his ſlave or 
bondman. 1 
No man can make another man to be his ſlave, 
unleſs he hath firſt enſlaved himſelf to life and 
death, to pleaſure or pain, to hope or fear: com- 
mand thoſe paſſions, and you are freer than the 
Parthian king. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
The more virtuouſly any man lives, and the leſs 
he is enſlaved to any luſt, the more ready he is to 
entertain the principles of religion, Tillotſon. | 
+ A man, not having the power of his own life, | 
cannot by compact, or his own conſent, enflave 
- himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under the ab- 
ſolute arbitrary power of another, to take away 
life when he pleaſes. „a.. 
ExnSLA'%EMENT, In-sla'v-mént. 2. /. [from 
enſlave.] The ſtate of ſervitude; ſlavery; 
abject ſubjection. | 4 
"The children of Iſrael, according to their me- 
thod of ſinning, aſter mercies, and thereupon re- 
turning to a freſh egſſavemem to their enemies, bad | 
no paſſed ſeven years in cruel ſubjection. South. 
ExnSLA'vER, In-sla“-vüör. 1. . [from en/lave.] 
5 that reduces others to a ſtate of ſervi- 
tude. Fly M 0 


: 


/ What indignation. in her mi 


| To ENsu'R, ln-sd'. v. a. 


ENT 
[enſurvre, Fr.] To 
follow ; to purſue, | ; 
 Fleeevil, and do good; ſeek peace, and eaſe it. 
* . Common Prayer. 
But now theſe Epicures begin to ſmile, 
And fay, my doQrine is more ſafe than true; * . 
And that I fondly do myſelf beguile, 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I enſue. * Davie:. 
To Ensv'E, in-s0/, v. 4. 
2. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 
Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon plainly 
enſue, that the light of ſcripture once ſhining in the 
world, all other light of nature is therewith in ſuch 
ſort drowned, that now we need it not. Heoler. 
2. To ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe 
of time. 
The man was noble; 
But with his laſt attempt he wip d it out, 
Deſtroy'd his country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age abhorr'd. Shakeſh. 
Biſhops are placed by collation of the king, 
without any precedent election or confirmation 
uving. Hayward. 
Of worſe deeds worſe ſufferings muſt enſue. Milt. 
With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue ; 
What wars, what wounds, what flaughter ſhall 
enſue : | Dryden. 
Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 
Purſue my life. Rover Ambitious Stepmother. 
Then grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the nymph began. Pepe. 
ENSU'RANCE, In-sU'-rans. n. /. (from enſure.] 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by the 
payment of a certain ſum. | 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity. 
Ex$SU'RANCER, in-s0-ran-sdr. 1. /. [from en- 
fſurance.] He who undertakes to exempt 
from hazard. 
The vain enſurancers of life, 
And they who moſt perform'd, and promis“ 


| 


d leſs, 


| Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th' unequal ſtrife. 


Dryden. 
a. [from ſure, aſſurer, 


_ 


To Exsuv'RE, In-sd r. v. 
Fr.] 
1. To aſcertain; to make certain; to ſecure. 

It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but 
how to enſure peace for any term of years is difficult 
enough. | Stoift. 

2. To exempt 9 from hazard by pay- 

ing a certain ſum, on condition of bein 

- reimburſed for miſcarriage. ' - 

3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſcar- 
riage for a certain reward ſtipulated. 

A mendicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, to egſure his ſheep for that 
year. | L' Eftrange. 

Exsv'aER, in-sd“-rör. 2. from enſure.] One 
who makes contracts of enſurance; one 
who for a certain ſum exempts any thing 

from hazard. | 
ENTA'BLATURE, in-tab'4i-tir.7 2. J. [from 

ENTA'BLAMENT,  in-tab1-ment. $ table. The 
architrave, friſe, and cornice of a pillar ; 

being in effect the extremity of the floor- 
ing, which is either ſupported by pillars, 
or by a wall, if there be no columns. Harris. 

ExNTA'1L, In-ta“l. n. / { feudum talliatum, from 

the French entaillè cut, from tailler to cut.] 

1. The eſtate entailed or ſettled, with regard 
to the rule of its deſcent. 

2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 


3. Engraver's work; inlay. Oblolete. 


Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Outer, 
To ENTA'IL, In-täll. v. a. {tailler to cut; en- 
tailler » Fr 1] | 
1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate, ſo tha 


it cannot be by any ſubſequeut poſſe flor 


Agginſt cave of mankind! * | Swift. 


bequeathed at pleaſure. 
| | I hers 


v. Tofix bnaliepably u 


2 ExTA'NGLE, In- täng I. v. a. [A word of 


2. To initiate in a bufineſs, method, or ſociety. 


* The moſt improved ſpirits are frequently caught 


ENT 
to thee and to thine heirs for ever. Sal. 
ad Richard unconſtraia'd reſign d the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own : 
| The title ſtood entail'd, had Richard had a ſon. | 
e eee eee. 
pon any perſon or thing. 
None ever had a privilege of infallibility 7 9 
w allhe ſaid.” | Du on Batties. 
Tze intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bodily 
infirmities and diſcaſes to their children, and enta# 
_ ſteret curſe upon their eſtates. Tillotſon. 
3. Fo cut. Obſolete, In the following paſ- 
4 ge It is neuter, | 5 
he mortal ſteel, diſpiteouſly entail d, 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a 1215 purple ſtream adown their gjambeaux 
falls. Friaim Queen. 
To EXTA MR, in-tà m. v. a. [from tame. ] To 
tame; to fubju ate; to ſubdue, 4 
Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your check of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, Shake/. 


& 


uncertain etymology.] | 
1. To inwrap or inſnare with ſomething not 
eafily extricable, as a net; or ſomething 
adheſive, as briars. | k 
2. To loſe in multiplied involutions; as in a 
labyrinth, g | i, 
3. To twiſt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner as 


: 


that a ſeparation cannot eafily be made; to 4 


make an entangled knot, + 
4. To involve in difficulties ; to embarraſs ; 
to perplex. | 


Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea force * | 
Itfelf with ſtrength. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleop. 


He knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate con- 


-tingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in ſuch, 


Clarendon. |. 


5, To puzzle; to bewilder. 
as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, but entangled | 

I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties that 
perplex mens thoughts, and entang/e their under- | 


The duke, being queſtioned, neither held ſilence | 
himſelf in his doubtful tale. Hayward. 
_ ſtandings, would be eaſily reſalved. Locke, 


6. To enſnare by captious queſtions or artful | | 


talk. 
| The Phariſees took counſel how they might en- 
| tangle him in his talk, Matt. xxii. 15. 
5. To diſtract with variety of cares. 
No man that warreth extangleth himfelf with 
the affairs of this life. - + 2 Tim. fi. 4. 
8. To multiply the intricacies or difficulties 
of a work. 5 aA 
ExTA'NGLEMENT; In-tang'l-mnt, 2. / [from 
L- wm, to, * 7.40 mah, e ee 
1. = ution of any thing intricate or adhe- 
2. ity; puzzle. | 
in the entanglements of a tenacious imagination. 
IE 12 Glanville's Scep/is. 
There will be no greater ent2ng/ements, touching 
the notion of God and his providence. - © More. 
It is to fence againſt the entanglements of equi- 
vocal words, and the arts of — that dif- | 
tinctions have been multiplied. | _ 
ENTA'NGLER, In-tängI-ür. a. /. [from entan- 
gle.] One that entangles. ' 
To ENTER, eEn'-thr.'w, a. [entrer, Fr.] 
1. To go or come into any place. 
I with the multitude of my redeem' d, 
n long abſent.” ''' Milton. 


4. To be initiated in. 


| ENTERDE'AL, En-thr-dE&l. 2. /. Centre and 


| ExTEro'LoGY, 


1 ENTERO 


1 


ENT 


the faſhion, it would be impoſſible to hinder | 
0 them. 4 |; Locke: | 
3. Fo introduce or admit into any counſel. 

'* They of Rome are enter'd in our counſels, . 
And know how we proceed. Shakeſp. Cor iolanus. 
4. To ſet down in a writing. | 
Mr. Phang, have you enter d the action? 

It js enter'd.,” , | Shateſp. Henry IV. 
Agues and fevers are extered promiſcuouſly, yet in 
the few bills they have been diſtinguiſhed. Grauze. 
To E'NTER, <n'-thr. v. n. | 
1. Ta come in; to go in: | 
Be not flothful to go and to enter to poſſeſs the 


land. Judg et. 
Other creature here, 
Beaſt, bird, inſect, or worm, durſt enter none. Milt. 
2. To penetrate mentally; to make intellec- 
tual entrance. 

He is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his man- 
ner of telling a ſtory, and with Salluſt for his eu- 
tering into eternal principles of action. Addiſon. 

They were not capable of en/ering into the nu- 
merous concurring ſprings of action. Watts, 
3. To engage in. | 
The French king hath often entered on ſeveral 
expenſive projects, on purpoſe to diſſipate wealth. 
Addiſen on the War, 
Gentlemen did not care to enter into buſineſs till 
after their morning draught. Tatler. 


O pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well 
Euter d ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide ! Milton. 

As ſoon as they once entered into a taſte of plea- 
ſure, politeneſs, and magnificence, they fell into a 
thoufand violences, conſpiracies, and diviſions. Ada 


deal.] Reciprocal tranſactions. Obſolete. 
| For he is practis' d well in policy, | 
And thereto doth his courting moſt apply; 
To learn the enterdeal of princes ſtrange, mM 
To mark th' intent of counſels, and the ch 
Of ſtates. ©, = Habtberd's Tale. 
E'NTERING, En'-t&r-Ing. n. /, [from enter.] 
Entrance; paſſage into a place. 
It is laid waſte, ſo that there is no houſe, no en- 
tering in. | Tſaiab. 
To ENTERLA'CE, In-ter-I1%'s, v. a. [entrelaſſer, 
Fr.] To intermix ; to interweave. ID 
This lady walked outright, till ſhe might ſee her 


branches ſo lovingly enterlaced one another, that it 
could reſiſt the ſtrongeſt violence of the ſight. Sidu. 


ENTERO'CELE, In-tiir-0'-86l. n. /. Lenterocele, 
Lat.] A rupture from the bowels preſſing 
through or dilating the peritonzum, ſo as 


do fall down into the groin, The remedy | 
in ſuch caſes, is chiefly by truſſes and bol- 

94 
terocele; if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele ; ; 


. If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an 
and if both, enteroepiplocele. Sharp's Surgery. 
d 

Ne] The anatomical account of the bow- 
.. els and internal parts, | WS 
'MPHALOS, En-tE-rd&/m-fI-16s. 2. / 
[iyrsgor and a,] An umbilical or navel. 

rupture. | | 
ENTERPA'RLANCE,En'-tEr-par-lins.n. J. [entre 


and parier, Fr.] Parley ; mutual talk; con- 
ference. | 


During the enterparlance 
againſt the Engliſh, not without breach 

| off the field. GIS 
ENTERPLE'ADER, en- tr - plèd-uùr. 2. /. [entre 


- 


of the laws 


dientally falling out, before the principal 
_ cauſe can take end. For example: two ſe- 
veral perſons, being found heirs to land by 
two ſeveral officers in one county, the king 


is brought in doubt whether livery ought 


ENTERPRISE, Ln“ tér- pr: 


1. To converſe with; to talk with. 


enter into a fine cloſe arbor : it was of trees, whoſe 


ö -S- j. n./. [ivrego and | 
| f 


the Scots diclurged | 
Hayward. \ 
and plead.] The r a point inci- 


to be made; and therefore, before livery 
> . as” i * — 11 * | a 


EN T 


be made to either, 
that is, try between 
right heir. 


they muſt ent 
themſelves who 1 f. 


Fry An n er e's . 
. n un in ha : ) 
duous attempt. p ard; an ar, 
Now is the time to execute 
Nrn. of the enemies. 1 
het on Warwick to this enterprif, 4 5 
The day approach'd, when . 44 
Th' important * 1 ive the bride 1 
To E/NTERPRISE, en“ ter- priz. v. a. {from th 
 noun.} | ' 
I. To undertake; to attempt; to 
Nor ſhall I to the work — Peeks 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. 


Princes were only chieſs of thoſe — 
whoſe conſultations and authori J 


ty the | 
were reſolved and enterpriſed. a 1 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of fome 
great commander, exterpriſed for the cotamon 
and honour of the Chriſtian cauſe, and ex 
happily, may be as well written now, as it vn @ 
old by the heathens. | Dylan. 
Haſte then, and loſe no time: 
The buſineſs muſt be enterpris'd this night; 
We muſt ſurpriſe the court in its delight, 
2. To receive; to entertain. Obſolete, 
In goodly garments, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſc, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did enterpriſe 
Spcaſer, 
E'NTERPRISER, En'-tEr-pri-2zur. u. , fein 
enterpriſe.) A man of enterpriſe ; one who 
undertakes great things; one who engages 
himſelf in important and dangerousdefigns, 
They commonly proved great enterpriſer: with 
happy ſucceſs. Hayward on Edwari\|, 
To ENTERTAIN, En-tEr-tA'n. v. a, [entre 
tenir * Fr.] | 


mine entrpriſy 
4, i, 


His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was rot re 
dily furniſhed to entertain any one in, Lat, 

2. To treat at the table, Mg) 

You ſhall find an apartment fitted up for you, 
and ſhall be every day entertained with beet or 
mutton of my own feeding. Adiiſa, 

3- To receive hoſpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers; for there 
ſome have eatertained angels unawares. Hel. wi. 

Heay'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, 
To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe. Shale, 
4. To keep in one's ſervice, 

How many men would you require to the fur- 
niſhing of this which you take in hand? And how 
long ſpace would you have them entertained? 

— | Spenſer's Irelaui. 

You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only I do not like the faſhion of your garments 


Sbaleſp. K. Lear, 
Tl weep and ſigh, 

And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe you entertain me. Shakeſp. Cymbeint, 
To reſerve = the mind. GON 

God can entertain 70S u 
Udo ro backs Decay ich. 
6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert. 
Dabid ae himſelf with the * 

of God's law, not his hidden decrees or count 
| . Decay of Pity. 
themſelves on 
the com- 


5. 


They were capable of entertaining tl 
a thouſand ſubjects, without running into 5 
mon topicks. | Adele. 
The hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhews how 4 
iloſophy becometh a . r 
2 2 2 2s 0 
* nen Felton on the (aaf 
In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties 
nature to a ſigure which the common eye mw 
ter take in, and is therefore more ce no, 
e * Pope's Trim, To 


Eurtss rain, 
>s others in his ſervice. : 
was; in his nature and conſtitution of mind, 
ve or forecaſting of future 
an entertainer of fortune by the 
K Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ile ſhews both to the gueſts and 6 
their great miſtake. Smalridge. 
It is little the ſign of a wiſe or good man to ſuffer 
ance to be tranſgreſſod, in order to pur- 
w_ repute of a generous entertainer. Atterbury. | 
ile that pleaſes, 
NTERTAINMEMNT), 
from enter tain. ] 
5 at the table j coifrial 
ent at The z convivia 
2 the little houſe they 


oats afar off, but 


diverts, or amuſes, 


provi iſion. 
Arrived there, * | 
Ne look for entertcinment where none was; 


Reſt is their feaſt, and all things at their will ; 


Thenobleſt mind rhe beſt contentment has. 


' " Fai ween. | 
; W donut) in bis tals te fend © 


Th' Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, 
To find that wat*ry wilderneſs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. 
Hoſpitable reception. 

4 Reception admiſſion · 

k is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain 
extertainment, but much more difficult to conceive 
how it ſhould be univerſally propagated. Tillotſon. 
$. The ſtate of being in pay as ſoldiers or 

ſervants ; 


Waller. 


Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

— moſt royal one. The centurions and their 
charges diſtinctly billeted, already in the entertain- 
nen, and to be on foot at an hour's warning, 

Sbaleſp. Corialanus. 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. Now 
obſolete: 


| The exterjainment of the general, upon his firſt 
arrival, was but fix ſhillings and cight-pence. Dav. 

| The captains did covenant with the king to ſerve 
him with certain numbers of men, for certain wages 
4 and entertainment. : ies. 
J. Amuſement ;; diverſion, 4 
Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk 
queſtions, it is more reaſon, for the entertainment 
of the time, that he aſk me queſtions than that 1, 
elk you. Bacon New Atlantis. 
Paſſions ought to be our ſervants, and not our 
maſters; to give us ſome agitation for entertainment, 
but never to throw reaſon out of its ſeat. Temple. 
8. Dramatick 


#5 


ExrxxxTesU ED, in- téër- tis - sud. adj. 
and tiſue.} Enter woven or intermixed with 
various colours or ſubſtances. *% 


to the entertainer | 


bn-thr-tY'n-ment, 1. /. | 


Gay. 
Pate 


ENT 
Ex Tuus 's, En-thi-zyizm. 2. ſ. (dev 


proge] - 

1. A vain belief of private revelation; a vain 
confidence of divine favour or communi- 
cation. | 

Enthuſiaſm 13 founded neither on reaſon nor di- 
vine revelation, but riſes from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain, Locke. 

2. Heat of imagination ; violence of paſſion ; 
confidence of opinion. 

3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itſelf, the very height and life of 
poetry, which, by a kind of exthufraſm, or extraor- 
dinary emotion of ſoul, makes it ſeem to us that we 
behold thoſe things which the poet paints. Dryd. 

EnTHv'S1AST, En-tha'-zyist. n. /. [De. 

1. One who vainly imagines a private revela- 
tion; one who has a vain confidence of 
his intercourſe with God. 

Let an enthu/iaft be principled that he or his 


communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 

vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt 

his doctrine, Locke, 
1. One of a hot imagination, or violent paſſions. 

Chapman ſeems tohave been of anarrogant turn, 

and an enthuſiaft in poetry. Pope's Pref. to the Il. 
2. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laſt divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame; | 

The ſweet enthuſraft, from her ſacred ſore, 

Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to ſolemn ſounds, 
With nature's mother-wit, and arts unknown 

. before. Dryden. 
EnTHUSIA'STICAL, En-thi-zyis'-ti-kAl. ? 
EnTHUSIA'sTICK, En-thi-zyls'-tik. 

adj. ande. ] | : 
1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 


He pretended not to any ſeraphick enthuſtaftical 


raptures, or inimitable unaccountable tranſports 


of devotion. | 
2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe, 
3+ Elevated in fancy ; exalted in ideas. 


Calamy. 


An enthufiaftick or hetick ſtyle, by reafon of 
the eagerneſs of the An doth not always follow 
the even thread of diſcourſe. Burnet. 

At laſt, fublim'd 
To rapture and entbufiaflick heat, 
Me feel the preſent Deity. _ Thomſon, 


F'NTHYMEME, &n'-thF-mEm. 1. J. LA Sνπaea. ] 


An argument conſiſting only of an antece- 
dent and conſequential propoſition ; a ſyl- 
logiſm where the major propoſition is ſup- 
preſſed, and only the minor and conſe- 
quence produced in words. ; 
Playing much upon the ſimple or luſtrative ar- 
gumentation, to induce their entbymemes unto the 


| 


an enthymeme, replied Crambe, is when the major 


is indeed married to the minor, but the marriage 
* , Arbuthnot and Pepe. 


kept ſecret. 


The ford, the . _-+ . | To ENTICE, in- tis. v. a. [of uncertain ety- 
The evertiſes robe. of gold and pearl. %. meg], T0 allure 3 to attract; to draw 
ToBxTuzo'ns, in-thi&'n.w; g. [from thr __ by blandiſhments or hopes to ſomething | 
* on a regal Cad. : * ſinful or deſtructive, "a 
| Merty is above this ſcepter d * a | Fhe readieſt way to entangle the mind with 
It is red in the hearts of . never tf | 1 falſe doctrine, is firſt to extice the will to anton 
1 is f * fo * liring. \ \  Aſcham's Sthoolmaſter. 
— — d, | . Lan fa man entice a maid that is not betrothed, he 
Cleopatra and himſelf, in chairs of 2 id, | | ſhall ſurelyendow her to be his wife. Ex. xxii; 16. 
Were publickly exthroned... (| 1: gol Shakeſp So ſang the ſyrens, with enchanting ſound, Þ} 
2h a fculptur'd-arch hefits enbrnsl. ting all to liften, and be drown'd,, Granville. 
' The peers, encirclin nnd "Pope ENT1I/CEMENT, in-ti's-mEnt, u. /. from entire. 
2. To inveſt with . . The act or practice of alluring to ill. 1% 
. reizen authoruyß. |}. Suppoſe we that the ſacred word of God can 
but 8 no ſooner eleQcd and catbront, at their hands receive due honour, by whoſe! en- 
en deze e eu Hit new rapines. | ricement the holy ordinances of the church endurc 
» LY 24 0 | . : þ : N Parergen. | every where open colitempt, : | Hooker. 


teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 


1s. Firm; ſure; ſolid; fixed. 


people, they take up popular conceits. _ Brown. | 
What is an enthymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why, tions they were well aſſured. 


ENT 


Ad here to every thirſty anderer, 
By ly enticement gives his baneful cup, 
With many murmurs nyixt. Milian. 
2. The means by which one is allured to ill; 
blandiſhment; allurement. 
In all theſe inſtances we muſt ſeparate intreaty 
and enticements from deceit or violence. Taylor. 


ExTr'ceR, In-ti-sür. n. /. [from entice. ] One 
that allures to ill. 


Exri'eixorx, In-tf-sing-Iy. adv. [from en- 

tice.] Charmingly; in a winning manner. 

She ſtrikes a lute well, and ſings moſt enticingly. 

Addrfon. 

E'nTIESTY, in'-tter-ty. n. ſ. [enticrts, Fr.] 
The whole ; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thruſteth into the writ- 
the uttermoſt quantity; ar, elſe ſetteth down an en- 
tierty, where but a moiety was to be paſſed. Bacos. 

ENTTRE, In-tir. adj. [entier, Fr. integer, 
Lat.] 
I. Whole; undivided. 
It is not ſafe to divide, but to extol the entire, 
ſtill in general. Bacon Collection of Good and Evil. 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 
* An antique model of the famous Laocoon is er- 
tire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Water and earth, compoſed of old worn particles 
_ and fragments of particles, would not be of the 
ſame nature and texture now with water andearth 
compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. 
# X NV. eqavton, 
3. Full; complete; compriſing all requiſites 
1 hath right] 
e church of Rome rightly con 
that publick prayer is a du — in 1. 2 
duty requiſite to be performed much oſtener than 
ſermons can be made. Hooker. 

An action is entire when it is complete in all 

its parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it con- 


| 


| 


ſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an end. Spe&ator, 
4. Sincere ; hearty. | 
: Love's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand _ 
Aloaf from th” entire point. Shekeſp. King Lear: 


He run a courſe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with 
the king of Caſtile. Bacos, 


Entire and ſure the monarch's rule muſt prove, 
 Whofounds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. Prior. 
6. Unmingled; unallayed. | 
Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. Milton. 
7. Honeſt ; firmly adherent ; faithful. © 
No man had ever a heart more entire to the king, 
the church, or his country; but he never ſtudied the 


| 


—— 


eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends. Clarendon, 
They had many perſons, of whoſe entire affec- 


8. In full ftrength ; with vigour unabated; 
with power unbroken.  - 7 N 
Then back to fight again, new breathed and 
entire, | Spen = 
ENTIRELY, in-ti'r-ly. adv. [from x 
t. In the whole; without diviſion. 1 
'  Evphrates, running, ſinketh partly into the lakes 
of Chaldea, and falls not entirely into the Perſian 
ſea. - | __ "Ratvigh, 
2. Completely; fully. | 11 
Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made. 
view d, and beheld! all was e#:irely good! Ailion. * 
Chyle may be ſaid to be a vegetable juice in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; as ĩt paſſeth into the lacte- 
als it grows ſtill more animal, and when it has 
circulated often with the blood, it is entirely ſo. 
| | 2 555 Aclullrot. 
whole frame 
—, © Swift. 


"_ Ts V hich | 


| 


— 4 


_ General conſent entirely altered 
of their governmen. 


the 
3. With firm adherence; 


| 
| 
| 


We e 


E N T 


"Which when his penſive lady ſaw from far, 
Great woe and ſorrow did her foul aſſay, 

As weening that the ſad end of the war, 

And gan to higheſt God entirely pray. Fairy Queen. 
Ex rl AEx Ess, In-tir-nls. 2. /. [from entirr.] 
1. Totality ; completeneſs ; fulneſs. 

In an arch, each ſingle ſtone, which, if ſevered | 
from the reſt, would be perhaps defenceleſs, is ſuffi- 
ciently ſecured by the Elidity and entireneſ; of the 
whole fabrick, of which it is a part. Boyle. 

2. Honeſty ; integrity. 


To ENTI TIE, in-tftl. v. a. [entituler, Fr.] | 


x. To grace or dignify with a title or ho- | 
nourable appellation. | | 
2. To give a title or diſcriminative appella- 
tion; as, to entitle a book. + 

- _ | Beſides the Scripture, the books which they 
call eccleſiaſtical were thought not unworthy to, 


| 


be brought into publick audience, and with that | 


name they entitled the books which we term Apo- 
Next favourable thon, 

Who highly thus to entitle me vouchſaf ft - 

Far other name deſerving! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. To ſuperſcribe, or prefix as a title, 
| How ready zeal for party is to entitle chriſtianity 
to their deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on thoſe 
who will not ſubmit. ,: Locle. 
We have been entitled, and have had our names 
prefixed at length to whole volumes of mean pro- 
Auctions. | Swift. 
4. To give a claim to any thing. 
? Bins, defcended 199 Bored line, 
' Brtitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 4 
Are baniſh'd earth. Dryden's Virgil. | 
God diſcovers the martyr and confeflor without 
the trial of flames and tortures, and will hereafter 
- entiHe many to the rewards of actions which they 
lad never the opportunity of performing. Addiſon. \ 
He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the 
divine protection and goodneſs, by humiliation 
and prayer. | Atterbury. 
Hardly even is the penitent finner ſaved; thus 
difficult is that duty, by which alone he can be 
reconciled to his Creator, and entitled to the mer- 
dcies of the goſpel. Rogers. 
5. To grant any thing as claimed by a title. 
This is to entitle God's care how and to what 
we. pleaſe. er Locke. 
ENTIrr, En'-ti-tp, u. /. [entitas, low Lat.] 
1. Something which really is; a real being. 
Dear hope, earth's dowry and heaven's debt, 
The entity of things that are not yet : 
Subt'leſt, but ſureſt being. ; | 
Fortune is no real entity, nor phyſical eſſence, 


— 


but a mere relative ſignification. ««., Bentley. 
Here entity and quiddity, Se ah” 
The fouls of defunct bodies fly. Hudibras, 


2. A icular ſpecies of being. ; 

All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, 
give an entity of ſounds which we call crackling, 
puffing, and ſpitting ; as in bay ſalt and bay leaves, 
- caſt into the fire. | Bacon, 
God's decrees of ſalvation and damnation, both 
Romiſh and Reformed, affiyto men's particular 

| entity, abſolutely confidered,/ without any reſpect 
to anours. Hammond Fundamentals. 


To Ex TOL, In-tol' I. v. a. [from toil.] To 
enſnare; to entangle; to bring into toils 
or nets. , | 1 
le cut off cheir land forces from their ſhips, and 
entoiled both their navy and their camp with a 
greater power than theirs, both by ſea and land. 
| 80 n 5 Bacon. 
To ExnTo'ms, In- tom. D. &. [from tomb.] TO 
put into a tomb; to bury. | he. 


. Proceſlions were firſt begun for the interring of 
bol martyrs,and the viſiting of thoſe places where 


they were extombed, / | 


3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; 


. Hooker. | © loved 


"ENT 


It thou wouldſt not entomb thyſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shakeſp. 
They within the beaſt's vaſt womb, 
The choice and flow'r of all their troops mos. 
e . 
E/XTRAILS, En'-trils. a. ſ. without a ſingular. 
[entrailles, Fr, ivrega,] | 
r. The inteſtines; the inward parts; the 
uts- | 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine entraile, 
That not a tear can fall ? Shateſp. Henry VI. 
The entrails are all without bones; ſave that a 
bone is ſometimes found in the heart of a ſtag. | 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which with her entrai/s makes my hungry hounds 
a feaſt, ; Dryden. 
2. The internal parts. | 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 
And ſhews the ragged entrails of this pit. Shake D. 
He had brought to light but little of that trea- 
ſure, that lay ſo long hid in the dark entrails of 
America, Locke, 
The earth hath loſt 
Moſt of her ribs, as entrails ; being now, 
Wounded no leſs for marble than for gold. B. Jonſon. 


To ENTRA'1L, &n'-trial. v. a. [intralciare, Ital.] 
To mingle ; to interweave ; to diverſify. * 

Over him, art ſtriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green diſpred, 

Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair, | 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread, 
His pricking arms entrail'd with roſes red. Fairy Q. 

A little wicker baſket, 
Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly, | 
In which they gather'd flowers, Spenſer's Prothal. 
E'NTRANCE, En'-trans. 2. ſ. [entrant, Fr.] 
1. The power of entering into a place. 

Whence are you, fir ? Has the porter his eyes in 
his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch compa- 
nions ? Pray, get you out. Sbaleſp. 

Where diligence opens the door of the under- 


find both an entrance and a welcome too. South, 
2. The act of entering. 2 
The reaſon, that I gather, he is mad, | 
Is a mad tale he told to day at dinner, 6.4 
Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. 


Better far, I gueſs, 


| That we do make our entrance ſeveral WAYS. Sbal. | N 


All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances. Shabeſp. 


avenue. 


He charged chem to keep the paſſages of the 
hilly country; for by them there was an entrance 


into Judea. | Judith. 
Palladio did conclude, that the principal entrance 


was never to be regulated by any certain dimen- 


ſions, but by the dignity of the maſter. 
Many are the ways that lead 
I To his grim cave, all diſmal! yet to ſenſe 
More terrible at th” entrance than within. Milton, 
Let this, and every other anxious thought, 
At th" entrance of my threſhold be forgot. Dryden. 


Wotton. 


4. Initiation; commencement. | 
This is that which, at firſt entrance, baulks and 
cools them : they want their liberty. Locke. 

'5+ Intellectual ingreſs ; knowledge. Ae 
He that travelleth a country before he hath 

ſome entrance into the language, gveth to ſchool, 

and not to travel. :Bacon"s Eſſays. 

6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office 

From the firſt entrance of this king to his reign, | 
never was king either more loving, or better be- 
| OE = 2 » » Hayw, Edw. VI. 


* 


* 


„ * 
» 7 
9 . 
' * 
” 


is 


* ſtanding, and impartially keeps it, truth is ſure to |-/ 


' Shakeſp. | 


„Wanne, 


4 
, 
* 


"ENT 


8. Auguſtine in the entrance 


mons, makes a kind of ein Chg 


y Hakexwill 
The earl of Holland we have n 
mention before in firſt ente Dn © 
courſe, "08 I 04 
To ENTRA'NCE, In-träns“. 2. . from —— 
tranſe, Fr, from tranſeo, Lat. to pa Mey 
to paſs for a tim 
another.] | 
1. To put into a trance; to withdrawn 
ſoul wholly to other regions, white 1 
. appears to lie in dead ſleep. 
2. To put into an extaſy; to make 
ble of preſent objects. © inlens, 
With delight I was emtranced, and ca 
_ myſelt, as that I am ſorry that you ended i 
oon. | Foy 
Adam, now enforc'd to cloſc his 1 25 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became ca 


is Over 
from one region 1 


Tried ſo fox 


And I ſo raviſh'd with her heav'nly _— 
I ſtood entranc'd, and had no room for thougtt; 
But all o'erpow'r'd with ecſtaſy of bliſs, * ' 
Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe. 5,4. 
To ENTRA'P, In-trap'. v. a. [from tra 
1. To enſnare; to catch in a trap or ſnare 
Take heed, mine eyes; how ye do ſtare. ; 
Henceforth too raſhly on that guileful net; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. Sha, 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble- minded Talbot. $4, 
2+ To involve unexpectedly in difficulties or 
diſtreſſes; to entangle. 
Misfortune waits advantage to extrap 
The man moſt wary, in her whelming lap ang, 
He ſought to entrap me by intelligence, J. 
3. To take advantage of. 
An injurious perſon lies in wait to erg the: 
in thy words. Eecles. vii. 11, 
To ENTRE'AT, in- trè't. v. a. [traeter, Fr. 
1. To petition; to ſolicit; to importune, 
Iſaac entreated the Lord for his wife. 
08 | Cen. N. l. 
2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation. 
I have a wife, whom, I proteſt, 1 love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow'r to change this —_— 


The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca ks 
wife conceived. Gen, Nx. 11, 
It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a pom, 
whom no prayers could entreat, no repentance r. 
concile, | Niger. 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 
Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, e 
him not evil. | Eeeles. vil. 20. 
- Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here! 
Entreat her not the worſe in that I pray 
You uſe her.well. Shakeſp. Her Vl. 
Well I entreated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv'd: 
. Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my fight, 
And caſe inſenſibly produc'd delight, F. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe. Not uſed, 
My lord, I muſt entreat the time alone. 
ad ſhield I ſhould diſturb devotion: 
5. To entertain; to receive. Not in ule. 
The garden of Proſerpino this hight, - 
And in the midſt thereof a ſilver ſeat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which ſhe often us d, from open heat, 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat, Fair & 
To Ex TRE Ar, In-tre't. v. u. Med 
I. To offer a treaty or compact. Not ng 
Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace Huw 


E N v 
Month pol, 


In-tr&-tins. u. i} [from en- 
entreaty 3 ſolicitation. 


[rig 
" treat.) Petition ; 


Not uſed- 


Theſe ty9 entregtonc made they might be heard, 


their ju ition * deny d. Fairfax. 
tit v, It from entreat.] 
"Petition ; Prayer 3 ; Re ation; ; ſupplica- 


1 pa f my weak orator 

' Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
expect him here: ut e be 

. Ac e to entreaties, God forbid 


We ſhould infringe the holy * 
-of 


fanQuary. Richard III. 

ZVV REME'TS, en- trẽ- be Fr.] Small 
* ſet between the main diſhes. 

Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranſ- 

pant: white main ſhoot, which is the true 

chard uſed in pottages and entremets. Mortimer. 


E'xrey, 6n'-trp. u. J. [from enter; entree, 
Fr. 
1. The paſſage by which any one enters a 
| houſe. 
Some there are that-know the reſorts and falls of 
buſineſs, that cannot ſink into the main of it; like 
a houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and ke, but 
never a fair boom. Bacon. 


ms (Dong 


— great tops, which, in the midſt, 


E N V 


Nocturnal ſhades 
This world envelop, and th inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. 


T9 line; to cover on the inſide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with 
Was underneath enveloped with 
Darkned with 1 duſt. 


3: 


Philips, | 
| 


1 


* ween 
per ; an outward caſe; an integument ; a 
\ Fen theſe 

eſe to Paper-ſparin P 
when he ſits to write, 5 * 


| 


No x etter with an envelope | 
Could give him more delight. raj 
To Exve NOM, in-ven'-tm. . a. [from venom 
1. To tinge with poiſon-z to poiſon; to i 


pregnate with . It is never " uſe 
rſon to m poiſon. is given, but 
| * the draught, 
which it is conveyed. 
The treacherous inſtrument is in io * 
Unbated and envenom'd. 
Alcides, fram RIO See 
With conqueſt, felt th' en Hebe, 5 tare, 
Thro' pain, up by the roots 85 pines. Milt. 
Nor with envenom'd t tonghe to bal the + r 
Of harmleſs men. Philips. 
2. To make odious. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is 4 
Reue him that bears it Sbaleſp. 
3. To enrage ; to exaſperate. 
With her full force ſhe threw, the pgis mes 


And fix'd it deep within Amata's cart; ; 


ENVELOPE, In- vip. n./. (Fr.] 1 K. | 


of | 


bor or inſtrument by | 


| 


ENU 


Ayd ſure as they're alive at qig! 
As ſoon a3 gone, will ſhew 1 2 
7 * RON, in-vr-rün. v. a. Tenvironmner; 


* 
\ 


| 


| 


| 


That thus envenom d the might Kindle rage, 
And — to ſtriſe her houſe anch W. 


A ſtraight Jon temple led, 
"Blind 1 Calls And orror oyer head. Dry. 
this hurry made 
On this 1 becauſe thou art afraid 

A dirty hall or ent ſhould offend 

thy invited friend? 
We proceeded through the 
ceſſarily kept in order by the Fat con Taler. 

2. The act of entrance; ingreſs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or emol- 
lition; and the mixture of oil and water is better 
than cither of them alone, becauſe water entereth 
better into the. pores, aud oil after entry ſoſteneth 
better. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

The lake of Conſtance is formed hy the entrq 27 
the Rhine, 


Dryden. 


| Addifon. 
Iy che extry of the 5 chyle and air into the blood, 
by the lact may Again. revive. 
—» Arbythnit on 7. 
3. The act of taking poſſcſhon of Spy eſtate. 


* The act of regiſtering ar ſ W Men in 


"The day being come, be made his ain: he was; | 


man of middle ſtature and age, and comely. Bocou. 


To Rx BILATE, e-nü'-bilät. v. 4. le and | | 


bile, Lat.] To clear from clouds. Die. 
To Env'cLeATE, Enü“-kIN-At. v. 4. Tenucleo, 
Lat.] To ſolve; to clear ; to Wan, 


To — af Lor, In-yW-tps v. a. bear, | 


1. 10 LATED 


A pan core e with ome 


entry, and were ne- 


* — 
. 
wa 
* 
A 
_ * 4 
— 
Pk 
* 7 5 — 
= 
,. 
4 
= 


nN En- vx -Abl. adj, [from envy. 11 De- 
ſerving enxy; ſuch as may excite envy. 
hey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, do 
' happily poſſeſs themſelves. Carew Flags: Cormw. 
Ex vizx, en ür. u. J. [from envg. One 
that envies another; à maligner ; one that 
- defires the downfal of another. 
Men had need "beware how they be too ect 


| 


in compliments ; : for that envjers will give them 
that attribute, to the diſadvantage o of thetr virtues. 


Baton, 
They ween'd ; 
To win the mount. of God, and on his throne = 
To ſet the eier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 
2 3 
All nts in cc amd ſtate were 
by him, all his kindred and ſriends promote Ind 
all his enemies and exviers diſcuuntenanced. Claren. 
E. xvious, ànvyus. ad). (from enwy.] 


. * with envy ; pled by the excel- 
lence or 7 ne of another, | 
A man of the moſt envious diſpaſition that ever 
infected the air wich his breath, whoſe eyes could 
. not look'right ypon any happy man, nor cars bear 
the burden of any man's e. ; Sidi). 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 


— — —— — 


— — „ 


þ 


2. Sometimes with again. 
Be not thou enviouf# againſt geil men. 


Prov. Xxiv. T9. 


2 


13. Sometimes with ar. 
* Neither be chou envious at the wicked. | 
A qt we wv. Th. | 
4. Commonly with of 
6 Sure you miſtake the 1 or the tree: 2 
i Hea vn cannot cavigus afihis.blefiipgs: be. .Dryden} 
18 VIOUSLY, En-vyüs- IN. atv; Efromenpο¹. 
Wün N with malſgnity'z a ar, 
exeited by another's ghd. 
Damned ſpirits, being fallen hom dees, 
| bdegtobr er ion fly to lent! yr _ her ory 
lead us thither 2. (Ha * 
An. 


1 Arn 2 


"24:7 


3 1 * | 


N 


| vou are a finger, but muſt 


2. To involve; to envelope. 


5 


| 


| 
| - 


| 
, 


1. To ſurround to encompaſs ; to encircle, 
| I ſtand as one upon a tock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of fen. 
The 528 near — the city of Sultania is on 
every ſide roned with huge mountains. Koller. 
The manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable ri- 
vers, as To many chains, environed the ſame fite 
and temple. Bacon, 


nn belle MCs 9? 


TRE following thought, and ſtep by hep lea 


He * 4 now the bordering deſart wild, 

And with dark ſhades and rocks environ'd round, 

His _ meditation thus purſu'd. Wtor. 
ath ſcattered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 

and pain in all the t that ev os and affect 

us, and blended them together in almoſt all our 

thoughts. Locle. 


May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where wow make abode ! 
Bur darkneſs and the glooniy ſhade of death 
Environ you, till miſchief and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks. Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 
Since ſhe mul Yo; and I muſt mourn,. come, 


night, 
Environ me with darkneſs whilſt I write. Don- 


3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to be- 


ſiege; to hem in. 
Methought a — of foul fiends 
' Eanlreced me, and howled in mine cars. * 
In thy danger, 

If ever danger do environ thee, 

Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. Shak. 

I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 

By the known rules of ancient liberty, 

When ſtraight a barbarous noiſe environ; me. Milt, 
4. To incloſe; to inveſt. 

The ſoldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horrour a_! environ. Cleaydand. 
Exvr/s0Ns, In-vy-r& nE. 1. J. (environs, Fr.) 

The neighbourhood, or neighbourin ring 

places round about the country. 


ToENU'MERATE, S- na- me -rũt. v. a, [enu- 
mero, Lat.] To reckon up fingly; to count 
over diſtinctiy; to number. 
You muſt not only acknowl to God that 
particul; arly enumerate 
the Kinds of ſin whereof” you know yburfelf 
guilty, Wake”: Preparation for Death. 


Beſjdes etumergtin the groſs defe& of duty to 


the queen, 1 * w all thin * | 
wrong. 2 
ExuMERA'TION; 45 m ra- ahün. IF; 
ji Eat D "ng, 7 The act of n umbcring 
one counting — ; 2 told out. 
41 Whoſoe ver Gel s cnumer ation Of dutics, 
muſt conclude, t nigh t the buſineſs. of 8 
nity 3 laid | Wer 
R irit, ſalt, ſulphgr, wat wW 
earth their f Jements, though they are 5 
all agreed in this N elements. It,. 


0 ENU: NCIATEsi&-0un' hät. v. a. [enun- 
cio, Lat.] To declare: to proclaim ʒ to re- 
late; to expreſs. 
r ke e Jn. lam. 
70, Lat. 0 i 04,5 
claration 5's pablick-atteſtation;; open 


ia CO gn 1 
to produce Bek: but Nee 


in the- deglaration and confeſſion of it by men in 
9 — it 8 


| 3. Sometimes with „„ 
e nee death merely in ny 0 their 
WW — 


ENV 


(peer at; all in the ſenſes 23 3s" the conceptions, 
of the intelle& and will. 
DR li Origin of Mo: hind 


Expreſſion: , 
Ide L. nö hh-tlv, adv. [from 
ef ciare.) Declarative 3 expreſſive. -  - 
s preſumption only proceeds in ref; of 
* diſpoluive n an 90k in regar of 
' _ paume;ative terms there 


Exv' NCTATIVELY, FT -*h3-theJ$. 2 | 


[from enunciative.) . 


"vs 


'NVOY, &6n'-voy. 1. . „Fr.! | 
+, A. publick miniſter ſent om one Wer 
to another. ot 


Now the Lycian 1 — ire 


E PE 


Madam, this 1 is a meer diſt raction; 
You turn the good we offer i into envy. Sbaleſp. 
6. Publick odium; ill repute ; invidiouſneſs. 
Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed untothe 
people; to diſcharge the king of the, envy of that 
opinion and bruit, h how he had been put to death 
privily. Bacon. 
2 Exwht'er, In-Wha'I. v. a. [from avbeel.] 
To encompaſs; to encircle. ' A word * | 
bably pecuhar to Shakeſpeare. 

Hail to thee, lady! and * grace of heay'r 6, 
Before, behind thee, and on ev ry hand 
Eibe thee round. +  Shakeſp, Othello. 
To Exwo'MB, In- wo m. v. a. from kl. 


7 Malice; malignity. * ar FEET } 


—[„» . 


With Phaœbus; now. Jove's « thron h the air 
Brings diſmal Aiſa) aiding. 2 8 — Denbam. 


| Perſeus ſent envoys to Conn: to kindle their | 


againſt the Romans. Arbuthnot on Coins. 


*. A publick meſſenger, in an uur an 


- ambaſiador. 07 m9! 
3 A * 
> The watchful] ſentinels at ev ry gate, 

At ev'ry paſſage to the ſenſes wait; 
Still travel to and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreſhons to the brain convey ; 
Where — ag A 

| And wich new neee Ne 711 

Blackmore. 


To E/NVY, an -x. v. a. ſenvier Fr. invi- 
dere, Lat.] f ; 
1+ To hate another for excellence 4 happi+ 
neſs, or ſucceſs. 
Enty thou not he vppreſor, and chalk mine of 
his ways. | Prov. iii. 31. 
A woman does not envy 2 man for — 
2 eee 1 
| - Collier of Ehvy. 
2. To abbr at any qualities of — | in 
another. | * 
vv 1 have ſeen the fight, « + 1 oF 
' When Thave exvied thy — len Sbalep 
You cannot exvy your neighbour's wiſdom, if 
he gives you good counſel; nor his riches, if he 
| ſupplies you i in your wants; nor his greatneſs, if 
he employs it 0 your protection. Sr. 
3. To to impart; upaniingly to 
withhold maliciouſiy- ; 

Johnſon, who, by Audi Horace, bad IS ace 
quainted with the 4 
that knowledge. Dryden. 

To Evy, en -F. . 1 40 feel envy 3 to 
feel pain at the ſight fta or En 
City: with at. N 
8 In ſeck ung tales e 4 
this: man, whoſe, 
ob diſciples only cavy at, 2 * * 
.. Ye blew the fire that burns ye. Shak. Hen. vm. 
He that loves God is not di eaſed: at accidents 


de God uſes nr hve ne ps Bl Yo- 
ſtows. 3 * Tayhr. 

e Who would ey atthep of the wick- 
ed, and the fuceelsof perk ecutors ? © Tober. 

EN Vx, &n'-vy. u. . | frowd' the verb | 

4, Pain felt and mali . at the 


ane of excellence or Bappinefs.. . | 


is a repining at the prof} or of 
2 or anger and diſplealii ro Sata] of- 


another which we want; or any advantage ance | 


ther hath above us. © | Rayon the .. 
2. ro which be der b. av, 2 


ls emulation in the learn'd or brave. Fapre. | 
| 2 98 uſed fometimes with off +0171 
All che conſpirators, fave onlyche, 414 00 

„Did Tas they did in . 


rat 0 1 69 


\Femug Jai %. 


to envy others | 


1. To make pregnant. 
| Me then he left enzvombed of this child, 
> Ye luckleſs child, whoa thus ye fee 257 aka. 


Spenſer. 
I'm your mother; N 
And put you in the t of hoſe” 
That were err mine. | _ nk 
2. To bury ; to hide as in a womb. .. 


Or as t e Africk niger ſtream emwvombs 
Itſelf i into wy earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made à natural bridge to paſs, 
For many leagues, far greater than it was; 
1 not be ſaid, that her grave ſhall reſtore 
er greater, puter, 1 than before? Donne. 
e &-6-V-ptt. 1. / from Tolus and 
1, A hollow bal of metal with a long 
pipe; which Ball, filled with water, and 
expoſed to the fire, ſends out, as the water 
heats, at e blaſts of cold wind 


EP. 


In grammar.) The addition of a ve 
conſonant in the middle of a word, Ha 1 
E PHA, E-fi. 3. f. Hebrew.) A meaflur 
* 0 the Jews, containing fifteen bold 
I be ha and the bath ſhall be of one 
| that the bath may contain the tenth part of 
homer, and the epba the tenth part of an bal 
Erug“ MERA, F. mr. 3 be 
1. A fever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſe@ that We only one day. 
'EPHE'MERAL, E&-f&-mE-ril. 7 adi. (: 
EpHE/MERICK, E- {#-mer-|k. { Bir 
| ginning and ending in a day, 
/ This was no more than a * bubble or —— 
| and like an ephemeral fit of applauſe. 
EPHE MERIS, e-f&-me- f » #4 Ver 
A journal; an account of daily tranſac. 
tions. 
2. An account of the daily motions and ſitua. 
tions of the planets. 

When caſting up his eyes again the light, 
Both month, and day, and hour, he meaſur dri ght; 
And told more truly than the ephemeris ; 
For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. P.. 
'ErHEMERIST, &f&-m&-rlst, 1. /. (from 2 
| , meris.] One who conſults. the plancts; 
| * wal 4 or practiſes aſtrology. 

f W before, he was diſcourſing oi and 
FR bra e art of fooliſh aftrologers, and gene- 
' thiacal epbemeriſ's, that pry into. the Athy of 
nativities. Hue, 


— 


through the pipe. 


* Conſidering — ſtructure of that globe, * 


terior cruſt, and the waters lying round under it, 


both expoſed to the ſun, we may fitly compate it | 
to an eolipile, or an hollow ſphere with water in it, | 
. Which the heat of the fire rarefies, and turns into. 


vapour a and wind. Burnet”; Theory of the Earth: 
Epa'cr, 


- whereby we note the exceſs of the common 


ſalar year above the lunar, and thereby 
may find our the age of the moon every | 
year. For the ſolar year conſiſting of 36; | 


days, the lunar but of 354, the lunations | 


every year get eleven days before the ſolar 


- niſhed that circuit, begins again with the 
ſun, and ſo from ig to 19 years. For the 
firſt year afterwards; the moon will go be- 


— * m 


fore the ſun but 11 days; the ſecond year- 
22 days; the third 33 days: but 30 being. | 


an entire lunation, caft that away, and the 


remainder z ſhall be that year's epact ; and | 


' fo on, adding yearly 1x days. To find the 


having the prime or golden number | 


E given, you have this rule: 
Wh — for each ove lſe add tem; 


| 


3 De N A. 5224 

ou may fee 8 of, nn, the 

AND, 3 
4 


. 


L-pkkt. 1. Lf rom) A number, | 


year; and thereby, in 19 years, the moon | 
completes 20 minutes 12 lunations, or gets 
up one whole ſolar year; and having fi- 


| EpHEMERON-WOR My L. Him- -m&-r6n-wirm, 
n. ſ. [from i and worm.] A fort of 
worm that lives but a day. 

- Swammerdam obſerves of the epbemeren-worn:, 
that their food is clay, and that they make their 
ce lis of the ſame. Dei. 
E'r uod, Ef -&d. u. L A fort. of ornz- 

ment worn K. the Hebrew prieſts, That 
worn by the high prieſt was richly com- 
poſed of gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and 
twiſted cotton; and upon the part which 
eame over his two ſhoulders were two 
large precious ſtones, upon which were en- 
graven the names of the twelve tribes of 
Irael, upon each ſtone fix names. Where 
the ephod croſſed the high prieſt's breaſt, 
was à ſquare ornament, called the breaſt 
plate; in which twelve precious ſtones 
were ſect, with the names of the twelve 
tribes of Iſrael engraved on them, one on 
each ſtone. The ephods worn by the other 
prieſts were of plain linen. Calmet. 

He made the of gold, blue, and purple, 
and ſcarlet, aud fine — * linen, Cxcd. XIII. 2. 
Arxray'd in epbods ; nor ſo few 
As art thaſt pearls of morning-dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandy, 

E'ric, &p-tk. adj. [epicus, Lat. zarog.] Narra- 

tive; compri i narrations, not acted, 

| | but rehearſed, It is uſually ſuppoſed tobe 

heroick) orto: contain one great action at- 
chieved: by a hero. 

Holmes, whoſe name ſhall liye in epic ſong, 


| | While muſic numbers, or while pra 
K: | © ” The 5 yon is more for tho manners, jo 
1 1 Ae for the | Dryden. 
| N 20 Jl; 2 "oor y formed that kind of / 
ErA — Lpöbemint, 1. en Senn an which we call epic. 
chan a ſhoulder] : W ede. a fide- ü e Wee -dyam.. u. [rate] 
work made Lad carth,thrown up, ff clegy.; a poem. upon a funeral. 
bags of bk , rth, ga hjons, or of faſcines.and om above ſhall ear each day 
[: „earth. times denotes a ſemibaſtion ane dirge diſpatch'd:unto your clay; 
| 2 55 — wage of earth fan,, Toer Wag own Ln s, ſhall +00" mM 
fined with a wall; deſigned to ce 5 Sandys 5 . £ 
e catinon of .>dantmiate; . Fi. 8. 3 A . U lepicureus, 
uren — 1 follower Epicurus; 2 man. given 


wholly to W 1434, 


* fly falſe thane. | 
. 3 \ x39 Ws fat x the Engliſh eftcurer, | SBI. 
\ 1 epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or | 
ce deſire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, 


ſort of 


ſhall make him uncaſy in the want of any 


Lecke. 
*Erico'xrAn, &p-5-K-rEAn. ad}, Luxuri- 
| contributing to luxury 
ie up the Mts i a ficld of feaſts, 
his brain fuming ; epicurean cooks, N 
Keep 8 1 his appetite. Shakeſp. 


+  * What a damn'd epicurean raſcal is this. Sal. 
Pricusis u, &p'-p-kivrizm. g. J [from chi- 
. Luxury; ſenſual enjoyment; groſs 
pleaſure. | t 4 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and ſquires; 
Men ſo diſorder d, ſo debauch' d, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like 2 riotous inn; epicuriſes and luſt 
Make it atavern or a brothel. Shakyp. King Lear. 
There is not half ſo much epicur!ſm in any of 
their moſt ſtudied luxuries, as a bleeding fame at 
their mercy Govern. Tongue. 
© Some good men have ventured. to call munifi- 
- cence; the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicury/m. 
* Calamy's Sermons. 
To Ericvar'ze, 6p-j-ki-riz. v. a. [from | 
 Epicurws.] To devour like an epicure. A 
word not uſed. 
While I could ſee thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine. Flatman. 
Fricrerx, Ep-F-87/kl. . h. (ii and xixaS-.] 
A little circle whoſe centre is in the cir- 
cumference of a greater; or a ſmall orb, 
_ which, being in the deferent of a planet, is 
carried along with its motion; and yet, 
with its own peculiar motion, carries the 
body of the planet faſtened to it round 
about its proper centre. Harris. 


in regard of the epicycle, or leſſer orb, wherein 


it moveth, the motion of the moon is various and 


Brown. 
Gird the ſphere - {4 
With centric and eccentric, ſcribbl'd o'er ; 
- Cycle and y 
Ericy'cLoip, Ep-F-87-klold. 1. /. [immu- 


xaeing.] A curve generated by the revo- 


ution of the periphery of a circle along 
the convex or - Concave 
circle. 
FeidE'MICAL,Ep-F-dem'-I- adj. Ii and 
Evidemick, &p-y-dém' Ak. Ne. 
1. That which falls at once upon great num- 

bers of people, as a pliguel 

It was conceived not to be an epidemic diſeaſe, 

but to proceed from a malignity in the conſtitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the prediſpoſitions of 

ſcaſons, Bacon. 


As the proper? ion of epidemical diſeaſes ſhews 
the aptneſs of the air to ſudden and vchement 
impreſſions, the chronical diſcaſes ſhew the ordi- 
nary temper of the place. + Graunt. 


= 7 Harris. 


a — prevailing ; affecting great num 


The more epidemical and prevailing this evil is, 

the more le are thoſe who ſhine as ex- 

.  ceptions, | South. 
le ought to have been buſicd in loſing his mo- 
ney, or in other amuſements equally laudable and 

» epidemich among perſons of honour, Swift. 
3- General ; univerſal. Not uſed, nor proper. 
Tbey 
„ Scotland's a nation epidemical, 
Eros zuts, &p-$-dir-mis. 
The ſcarfiſkin of a man's 

EPIGRAM 


* [Emidigu.] 


„. J. Sräm. 3. J, [epigramma, 


1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 


, orb in orb, Milton's Par. Loft. | 


part of another | 


| 


re citizens o th* world, they're all in all; | 
- Cleaveland. | 


EPI 


death of thouſands ? 
Peacham of Poetry. 

1 writ | Tu | 

An epigram that boaſts more truth than wit. Gay. 
Eer1GRAMMA'TICAL,&p-%-grim-mAt'--k4l.7 
EP1GRAMMA'TICK, &p-f-grim-mit'-lk. c 
adj. [eptgrammaticus, Lat.] | i 


phyſician, that had been the 


Our good ep:/grammatical poet, old Godfrey of 
Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking to 


lie in names. Camden. 


He is every where above conceits of epigramma- 
tick wit and groſs hyperboles: he maintains ma- 
zeſty in the midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, but 
glares not; and is ſtately, without ambition. Addi/. 
He has none of thoſe little points and puerili- 
ties that are fo often to be met with in Ovid; 
none of the epigrammatich turns of Lucan z none of 
thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are ſo frequent in 
Statius and Claudian; none of thoſe mixt embel- 
liſhments of Taſſo. Addiſon, 
ErIoaAMMATisr, Ep-P-gram'-ma-tist. 2. / 
[from epigram.) One who writes or deals 
in epigrams. | | 
A jeſt upon a poor wit, at firſt might have had 
an epigrammaliſt for its father, and been afterwards 
gravely underſtood by ſome painful collector. Pope. 
Such a cuſtomer the epigrammatif{ Martial meets 
| withal, one who, after he had walked through 
the faireſt ſtreet twice or thrice, cheapening 
jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away with a 
wooden diſh, . Peacham, 
Eer'GRAPHIE, Ep-y"-gri-fe. 3. /. [inyeant?.] 
An inſcription on a ſtatue. Did. 
E'PILEPSY, &ep'/-$-lEp-sF. 2. /. Uri. ] A 
convulſion, or convulſive motion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts, with a 
loſs of ſenſe. A convulſive motion happens 
when the blood, or nervous fluid, runs into 
any part with ſo great violence, that the 
mind cannot reſtrain them. Quincy. 
My lord is fell into an epilepſy : 
This is the ſecond fit. Shakeſp. Othello. 
Melancholy diſtempers are deduced from ſpirits 
drawn from that cachochymia; the phrenitis from 
cholerick ſpirits, and the epilepſy from fumes. - 
| Floyer on the Humour. 
| EpiLE/PTICK, Ep-y-IEp'-tik. adj. [from epi- 


* 


A plague upon your epileptick viſage ! 
Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool? Sep. 
Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air, unaffect- 
ed with any ſteams, even ſuch as are very fragrant. 
| \. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
E'r1LOGUE, Ep'-y-ldg. n. ſ. Lepilagus, Lat.] 
The poem or ſpeech at the end of a play. 
If it be true that good wine needs no buſh, tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue; yet to 
good wine they do uſe good buſhes, and good plays 
prove the better by the help of good epilogues, Shak. 
Are you mad, you dog? > 
I am to riſe and ſpeak the epi Dryden. 
Eeixy'cT18, Ep-y-nlc'-tis. . ſ. [immrlic-] A 
ſore at the corner of the eye. 
The epiny&#is is of the bigneſs of a lupin, of a 
duſky red, and ſometimes of a livid and pale colour, 
with great inflammation and pain. Hiſcman's Surg. 
Eei'PHANY, E-pif-fi-ny. 2. J. [inoparia,] A 
church feſtival, celebrated on the twelfth 
day after Chriſtmas, in commemoration of 
our Saviour's being manifeſted to the world, 
by the appearance of a miraculous blazing 
ſtar, which conducted the magi to the place 
Where he was. " 1-2 4200808 


| 


2. Suitabletoepigrams; belongingtoepigrams, | * adj. (from en, 95x and evg. ] Is apphed 


Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 


| 


en.] Convulſed; diſeaſed with an epilepſy. 


| 


EPI 


ing to ſkip over all ſentences where be ſpic4gnot© 
of admiration at the end. If thoſe preachers ho 
abound in epiphonemas would but 75. them, 
they would find one part of their congregation 
out of countenance and the other aſleep, exce 
perhaps an old female heggar or tw6 in the i 


he iter; 
___ they be ſincere, may probably groan at the 
ound. f 


[Errr non, &-plf'-fö-rA. 3. /. LUrtgegs. An 


inflammation of wy 


part, but more ef 
cially a defluxion © S&T 


humours on the eyes. 
| _ Marrvris. 
EriPHYLLOSPE'RMOUS,G-pi-f5}-188-ptr'-mds. 


to plants that bear their ſeed on the back 
part of their leaves. Harris. 
Eei'eHys1s, &p-y-fi-sl8. 2. /, [imwpuris.) Ac- 
cretion ; the part added by accretion; one 
bone growing to another by fimple conti 
guity, without any proper articulation. 
inc. 
The ꝙipbyſis of the os femoris is a diſtinct bone 
from it in a child, whereas in a man they do en- 
tircly unite, : Wiſeman. 
Err'PLOCE, Eplp'-16-86. 2. / [imma] A 
figure of rhetorick, by which one aggrava- 
tion, or ſtriking circumſtance, is added in 
due gradation to another; as, he not only 
. ſpared his enemies, but continued them in em- 
. ployment ; not only continued, but advanced 
them. | | 
Ey1i'sSCOPACY, E-pls'-k0-pl-sF. 1. /. [epiſcopa- 
tus, Lat.] The government of biſhops, the 
government of the church eftabliſhed. by 
the apoſtles. | T 
The biſhops durſt not conteſt with the aſſembly 
in juriſdiction ; ſo that there was little more than 
the name of epiſcopacy preſerved. Clarendon. 
- _ Prelacy itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, 
ſince epiſcopacy is not preſcribed by any time 
whatſocver, 8 | Aylife. 
Ee1'sCOPAL, . &pls'-k6-pil. adj. [from epi/- 
c 3 Lat.] 9 | 141547 ! =. 
I. Belonging to a biſhop, 
The plot of diſcipline tought to erect a popular 
authority of elders, and to take away epiſcopal ju- 
riſdiction. | Hooker. 
2. Veſted in a biſhop, 6 
The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be 2 
pattern of good works himſelf, but to uſe his - 
copal authority in exhorting every rank and order 
of men. | Nager. 
Ey1'sCOr ATE, E-pls'-kd-pit. 2. /. ſepiſtopatus, 
Lat.] A biſhoprick; the oſſice — 4 aity 
of a biſhop. | : 
E'PISODE, Ep'-3-86d. 2. .. [tnizwty An in- 
cidental narrative, or digreſſion in a poem, 
ſeparable from the main ſubject, yet riſing 
naturally from it. | 
The poem hath no other epiſodes than ſuch as 
naturally ariſe from the ſubjet. Addiſon's Spec. 


Ex180/DICAL, Ep=F-86d'-{-kAl. . [from 
Erisobick, &p-p-86d/-Ik. 3 3 
Contained in an epiſode; pertaining to an 


epiſode. 89 
Epiſodical ornaments, ſuch as deſcriptions and 
narrations, were dclivered to us from the obſerva- 
tions of Ariſtotle., | 1, ah: Dryer. 
I diſcoyer the difference between the p, 


| 
and principal action, as well as the nature of epi- 


ſodcs. 44. , |, Netes.on the Oxley. 
Ee18e4'sSTICK,\Ep-PF-spis-tik, . , {inc and 
cas, $44 5 att , = * g # : 


I. Drawing. nan, | 121 
2. Bliſtering. This is now the moe 
though leſs proper ſenſe. - 
© image gr ought to be ſolicited to 
iſteri bel. 


N ,. » 

+ ©} J. 

frequent, 
4 4 


the lowcr 
epiſpatichs, aud 


— 
= — 


Lat. ] A ſhort poem terminating in a point, | Eeiy40NE'MA, Ep-Y-f6-nC'-mA. u. ,. [inips 
A bene of witcrackers cannot flout me out of | R.] An exclamation; a concluſive ſen- | 
* . mY it thou think ra or tence not cloſely connected with the words 
272 Pee. foregoing. ah b | | 
l en de more witty chan the epigram „ Jknow » gentleman, wbo made its rule in ra- 


-/ 


* 


- 


.. £4 25 
EPISTLE, K-pist “l. 2. /. Lig] A letter. 
4 1 2 ö 2 his 


I : 


EPI 
This Vord is ſcmem ute dat 1 


eee And 


viil»Bate 
oy Gently denies. 


Ar, pls“ e Nez ] 


to letters ; Tuilable | to letters. 


Bok s AID lr. 1. J. throm 6 4 


ſcrib bler of 


555 Ep' dt. n. ſ. Livia pisc.] An in- 


; ſcription upon a tomb. 
Live fil, and write mine 
Some thy 10% d duft in 2 


ers immortal 7 deſig hh; 

ith wit AT only yields to thine. 
Sunne thi-17-mytm, . : 
(is: SAN.] 1895 ſong; a s 
ment upon marriage. 


I preſume to Wetken you to theſe ſacred nu 
the ithalaintuin ſung by a crowned muſe. 


Sep. 


andy. 
& forty- fifth pſalm is an it to Tos 
and che church, or to the latib n 
urnet. 
rau, 2, J. them. 2. fed, A li- 
quid medicament external Applied. 
Fpithems, or cordial applications are juſtly ap- 
plied unto the left breaſt. © Brown's Yulgar Err. 
Cordials and epithems are alſo neceſſary, to reſiſt 
the puttefaction and r the vitals. A 
E'eiTH ET, Ep --thét. u. . Luder. 


1. An adjective — any quality good 
or bad: as, the verdant grove, the craggy 


0 mountain“ s lofty — 

Laffirm with phlegm the epithets of — 
— and —— to the author. Swiz 
2 It is uſed by ſome writers improperly or 
LT of fondo! bel ged mote ptoperly 

itbet es belon more to 

the — the refreſtment. . Decay of Pitty. 
3. It is uſed improperly for phraſe, rekjoy on. 

For which r: ſuffer 


love for me? — 

Suffer love! a 21 do ſuſfer love in- 

. deed; for I love thee — my will. Shab/p. 
EPYTOME, E-plt'-6-mE8. 1. K LI. A. 

bridgement; abbreviature; compendious 

abſtract; compendium. 

| This is a poor epitome of your's, | | | 

Which, by th' interpretation of full time, | 
| wh * like all yourſelf. Shateſp. Coriolames. 
| pitomes ate helpful to the memory, and of good 
private uſe ; but ſet forth for publick monuments, 
 xccuſe 1 induſtrious writers of delivering much 


im Watton. 


8 n containing the moſt * 


.4 ' Such abſtra ds and epitomer may be r in 
their proper places. Waist: Improvem. of the Mind. 
To Er ITOMISE, 6-pit-6-miz. v. a. from epi- 
- Hines) 
1. To Arad; to contract 1b a narrow 


" ce ; 
Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and 


drove | 


Into the glaſſes of your eyes; | 

© So made ſich mirrours and ſuch ſpies, 

That they did all to you epitomiſe. Dionne. 
If the ladies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 

| Face, we ſhould ſre mankind epitomized, and the 

whole ſpecies in miniature. \ - Addiſon. 
2. Leſs p properly, tc to diminiſh by amputation; 
| We have epitomized many particular words, to 


| 


nency. 
t would be well, if there were a ſhort and plain 


 F'QUABLE, @-kwabl. adj. [ æguabilis, Lat.] 


, 


n 


ones enſbrine, 


. 


k uu 
1. . Urt.] The ume 


"AL: + at which a new cdm- 
_— the time from which 


da e eee plies by em rw 


e ard and pete, u wen of xm: 
Broton. 


_— 


— 


LOI 


Theſe are the prallices of the world, ſince the 
2 2 of ſalſhood, as well as 
debauch South, 

Some 3 loſt in ſleep and caſe, 
No action —— to buſy chronicles: | 
Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in gpoches miſtakes, Dryden. 

Their ſeveral epoches or beginnings, as from the 
creation of the world from the flood, from the 
firſt olympiad, from the — of Rome, or from 
any remarkable ident, give us a = 
ſant proſpect into the hiſtories of antiquity and of 
former ages. Holder on Time. 
Time is always reckoned from ſome known 
parts of, this ſenſible world, and from ſome cer- 
tain s marked out to us by the motions ob- 

init. Locke. 
Time, by neceſſity pell'd, ſhall go 
Throug h ſcenes N war, 
Eyro'DE, bp J le ] The ſtanza fol- 
lowing the ſtro — and antiſtrophe. 
Erors'x, IIS 
heroick 


Tragedy 2 and that which 
borrow is of leſs dignity, becauſe it has not of its 
own. Dryden's Virgil. 
| Ervia' Trion, p-u-IA-shün. =. J. Lp, 
Lat.] Banquet; feaſt. | 

Contente with bread and water, when he 
would dine with Jove, and pretended to tpulation, 
he deſired no other addition than a piece of cheeſe. 

Brown's Vulgar Efrours, 
Ervio' TICK, &p-0i-16t'-Ik. u. /. [imcurorix®-,] 
A cicatriſing medicament. 

The ulcer, incarned with common ſarcoticks, | 
and the ulcerations about it, were cured by oint- | 
ment of tuty, and ſuch like epulotichs. | 

Wiſeman of of Inflammation. 

EquanrLiTY, &-kwä-bil“-I-ty. 2. /. [from 
* ]̃ Equality to itſelf ; . uni- 
ormt 


ä 


1 argue them ordained by 


Wiſdom, Ray. 
The eguability of the temperature of the air ren- 
dered the e Aatichs lazy. Arbutbuot on Air. 


Equal to itſelf; even; uniform in reſpect 
to form, motion, or temperature. | 

He would have the vaſt body of a planet to be 
as elegant and round as a factitious globe repre- 
ſents it; to be every where ſmooth and 2 
and as plain as the elyſian fields. / Bent 

Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more 
than an equable motion of it, neither too ſwift nor 


and too ſlow an acid acrimony. Arbutbnot. 8 


E'QUABLY, &-kwi-bly. adj. [from equable.) 
Uniformly ; in the ſame tenour ; evenly ; 
_ equally to itſelf, 
If bodies move eguably in concentrick circles, 
and the ſquares of their riodical times be as the 
_ cubes of their diſtances Fom the common centre, 
_ their centripetal forces will be reciprocally as wy 
ſquares of the diſtances. 
5 VAL, &-kwäl. adj. [equalis, Lat.] 
ike another in bulk, excellence, or any 
0 quality that admits compariſon; 
5 — * greater nor leſs; neither worſe nor 
tter | 


KR —— Addiſon's Spec. 
 EpriTOMiSER, &pit'-&-mbubr.: n. . (from 
_ Epr'TomIsT, E-plt'-6-mict.  epitomiſe. 


An abridger 7 an 2 ; a writer 
epitomes. 3 4 


If thou be amo ou make not thyſelf 
ASHE then >. Ck . 


epochas of — Prior. 


1. J. Li rerol.] An epick or 


For thi celeſtial bodies, the eguability and con- 


too flow ; for too quick a motion produceth an al- 


| Although there Were no mam to take 
it, ä would contlin three an les 
to two right angles. r 
2+ Adequate to any purpoſe. *. 
Fi: 2 ** not their own numbers 2 
to fight wi liſh, 
3. Even ; uniform. * Ene 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and f, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 


An equal temper in his mind he found, 
Wheafortune fla flatter d him, and when ſhe frown'g, 


Drs 
Think not of me perhaps my I ming 
May learn to bear thefate the gods lot wm. Smith, 


4. In juſt proportion, 
It is not permitted me to make my comme gd. 

tion equal to your merit. Dryden's Fab. Dedicaiizs, 

5, Impartial ; neutral. 

| Each to his proper fortune ſtand or al; 

Equal and unconcern'd I look on all: 
Rutilians, Trojans, are the fame to me, 
And both ſhall draw the lots their fatcs decree, 


Dryden 
6. Indifferent. * 


They who are not diſpoſed to receive them, 
let them alone, or reject them; it is equal to = 


Cbeync s Phil. prh. 
7. ws © 6 end advantageous alike to both 
parties, 
He ſubmitted himſelf, and fware to 
conditions, 
8. Being upon the ſame terms, 
They made the married, orphans, widows, yea 


and the aged alſo, equal in ſpoils with N 


E'qQuAL, &-kw3l. u. /. [from the adjeAne 
1. One not inferior or ſuperior to another, 
He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diſſuade 
him from her; ſhe is'no equal for his birth. 
Shateſp. Much d, 
He would make them all equals to the citizens 
of Rome. 2 Mac. ix. 15, 
Thoſe who were once his equal:, envy and de- 
fame him, becauſe they now ſee him their ſupe- 
rior ; arid thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, be- 
cauſe they look upon him as their equa/. Addjſa, 
To my-dear equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his received: 
Each ſwore with truth, with pleaſure each beliey'd: 
The mutual contract was to heav'n convey d. Pricr, 
2. One of the ſame age. 
1 profited in the Jews religion above many my 
equals in mine 6wn nation. Gal. i. 14. 


al eu 
Mas, 


| To E'qQuaL, &-kwal. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To make one thing or perfon equal to an- 
other. 
'2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another 
perſon. 
I know no body ſo like to equal him, even at the 
age he wrote moſt of them, as yourſelf. 


Trumbull to Pope. 
3. To be equal to. 

One whoſe all not equal; Edward's moiety. Shat, 
4. To recompenſe fully; to anſwer in full 
* ortion. 

e ſonght Sicheus through the ſhady grove, 
Who anſwer d all her cares, and e d all her 
love. Dryden. 
| Nor you, great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. Dry. 


To E'QUALISE, &-kwAl-liz. v. a- [from equal.) 
I. To make even. 
To equaliſe accounts we will allow three hundred 
|. years, and ſo ee as we can manifeſt from 
the Scripture, Browne 
2. To be equal to: à ſenſe not uſed. 
That would make the moved body, remaining 
what it is, in regard of its bigneſs, to —_— 
© fit a thing bigger than it is. Dith. 
Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchleſs dame, 


| That if rogether ye fed ul ove Bae, 


notice of 


K 
— * or 4 4 I _ K 5 2 5 + ad — * * ä 
A; 6 N * F N N 
', bd 4 * E * : * 1 R 3 
ad i As ON TS 0 
*. 


- 


* 


E A 
be hundredth part 
88 « have kindled in my heart. Waller. 
tir, Znwil-l-ty- n./. [from equal. 
+eneſs with regard to any quantities 

"eompared- . 

of two domeſtick powers, 
3 faction. Shabeſp. Anth. and Cleop. 
. The 


4 
ö 


þ 


1 


fame degree of dignity. 
One ſhall riſe, 
© of ambition; who, not content 
with fair <qua/ity, fraternal ſtate, 
Vu arogate dominion undeſerv'd, . 
Over his brethren. ' Milton's Par. Loft. 
According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himſelf, in 
A the relations between man and man there is a 
mutual dependance. Storft. 
3. Ne 


ility. ad 

Ls 7k out the lives of men, and periodically 

2-fine the alterations of their tempers, conceive a 
ity. in mutations, with an equality in conſti- 

rations, and forget that variety which phyſicians 

therein diſcover. Brown's Vulgar Err. 


[ | FaUal LY, &-kwil-y. adv. [from equal.] 


|. In the ſame degree with another perſon or 


thing ; alike. : 

To- reconcile mens vices to their fears is the 
am of all the various ſchemes and projects of ſin, 
and is equally intended by atheiſm and immorality. 

Rogers. 

The covetous are equally impatient of their con- 
= Gdition,cquallytempted with the wages of unrighte- 
ouſneſa, as if they were indeed poor. Rogers. 

© 2, Evenly; equably; uniformly. 

- If the ho of the ſun were 4 unequal as of 
a ſhip, ſometimes flow, and at others ſwift; or, if 
being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not cir- 
cular, and produced not the ſame appearances, it 
would not help us to meaſure time more than the 
motion of a comet does. | Lecke. 

3. Impartially. 

We ſhall uſe them, 

As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 

May equally determine. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
F'auALxEssS, &-kwäl-nés. 2. / (from equal.) 
| Let me lament - | 
That our ſtars unreconcilcable ſhould have divided 
Our zqualneſe to this. Sbaleſp. 


Equan'GULAR, &kwing'-gl-Hr. adj. [from 

— and angulus, Lat.] Conſiſting of equal 

angles. | | | 

EquantmiTY, &@-kwh-niIm#”-I-t$. 1. ſ. [Iægua- 
mmitas, Lat.] Evenneſs of mind, neither 
elated nor depreſſed. 

Eva xinous, è-Kwän-v-müs. adj. [equa- 
nm, Lat.] Even; not dejected ; not 
elated, | 

Ewva'rIOn, &kwi'-shin. u. / [cquare, Lat.] 

inveſtigation of a mean proportion 
colleRed from the extremities of exceſs and 
defect, to be applied to the whole. 

We are to find out the extremities on both 
ies, aud from and between them the middle daily 
motions of the ſun along the Ecliptick; and to 
tables of equation of natural days, to be ap- 


— 4 


* 
* 
"== 


; 

3 
3 

1 


plied to the mean motion by addition or ſubtrac- 
uon, as the caſe ſhall require, Holder on Time. : 


By an argument taken from the -auati f 
k N quations 0 the 
tunes . eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, it ſeems 
git is propagated in time, ſpending in its 
2 from the ſun to us about ſeven minutes of 


| | | Newton's Optichs, 
Lud riox, EkwY-shan. Un + «<p ISC 
Jig preflion of the ſame quantity in two 
milar terms, but of equal value; as, 
—— OO A 
"TION, E-kwa'-g Un aſtronomy.] 
— difference between the time 5 
8 dy the ſun's apparent mation, and the 


naeſs ; uniformity; conſtant tenour; 


1 


that is meaſured by its real or middle 3 


E AU 


motion; according to which clocks and 


watches ought to be adjuſted. Dict. 
EQUA”TOR, E-k wa“ tür. u. /. Iæguator, Lat.] 
e equator on the earth, or equinoctial 
in the heavens, is a great circle, whoſe 
poles are the poles of the world. It di- 
vides the globe into two equal parts, the 
northern and ſouthern hemifpheres. It 
paſſes through the eaſt and weſt points of 
the horizon ; and at the meridian is raiſed 
as much above the horizon as is the com- 
plement of the latitude of the place. When- 
ever the ſun comes to this circle, it makes 
equal days and nights all round the globe, 
becauſe he then rites due eaſt and ſets due 
weſt, which he doth at no other time of the 
year. Harris. 
By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the eye 
of man, under the equator, cannot diſcover both the 
" poles; neither would the eye, under the poles, diſ- 
cover the ſun in the equator. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
On the other ſide the equator, there is much land 
ſtill remaining undiſcovered. ay on the Creation. 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountaias big with 
mines, 
That on the high equator ridgy riſe, 
Whence many a burſting ſtream auriferous plays. 
|  Thomſan. 
EqQuaToO'RIAL, &-kwi-td"'-ryal. adj. (from 
_ equator.) Pertaining to the equator ; taken 
at the equator. | 
The planets have ſpheroidical figures, and obli- 
quities of their equatorial to their ecliptick planes. 
Cheyne, 
E'QUERRY, E-kwer'-y, n. . [ecurie, Dut.] 
Maſter of the horſe. : | 
EqQuE'STRIAN, E-kwes'-tryan. adj. [equeſtris, 
Lat.] 
1. Being on horſeback. 
An equeſtrian lady appeared upon the plains. Spec. 
2. Skilled in horſemanſhip. * 
3. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 
EqQuickv RAL,&-kw 3 adj. [equus 
EqQuickv'rt, E&-kwy-kror. and crus, Lat. 
1. Having legs of an equal length. 
2. Having the legs of an equal length, and 
longer than the baſe; iſoſceles. 
An eguicrure triangle gocs upon a certain propor- 
tion of length and breadth. Digby on the Soul. 


We fucceſſively draw lines from angle to angle 


untilſeven eguierxral triangles be deſcribed. Brozwn. 
EquiD1'sTANT, &-kwy-dis”-tint. adj. [equus. 
and di/tans, Lat.] At the ſame diſtance. 
EqQu1D1'STANTLY, @-kwy-dls”-tint-ly. adv. 
[from eguidiſtant.] At the ſame diſtance. 
The fixt ſtars are not all placed in the ſame con- 
cave ſuperficies, and equidifant from us, as they 
ſeem to be. Ray. 
The liver, ſeated on the right fide, by the fub- 
clavian diviſion eguidiſtunt ly "communicates unto 
either arm. Brown, 
EqQuiFoRMITY,C-kwy-fa"r-mi-ty.n./.[equus 
and forma, Lat.} Uniform equality. 
No diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity of 
parts and equiformity of motion.-Brown's Yulp. Err. 
EqQuILA/TERAL, &-kwy-lat”-er-al. adj. [equus 
and /atus, Latin.) Having all fides equal. 
Circles or ſquares, or triangles equitateral, which 
are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in 
greater or lefſer, | Bacon. 
Trifling futility appears in their twelve ſigns 
of the zodiack and their aſpects: why no more 
aſpects than diametrically- oppoſite, and ſuch as 
make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 
ToEqQuil!rBRATE,C&-kwy-lt'brit.v.a. [from 
equilibrium.] To balance equally ; to keep 
even with equal weight on each fide. 5 
If the point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
ſtone, have in this affriction been drawn from 
the equator of the loadſtone towards the pole, | 
it will attract one of the extremes of an equili- 
"brated magnetick needle, Boyle's Experiments. 


| 


| 


| 


x q u 
The bodies of fiſhes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they ſwim. Arbuthnet on Air. 
EqQuiLiBRA'TION, &-kwy-It-bri”-shiin. u. /. 
[from equilibrate.) Equipoiſe 3 the act of 

* the balance even. 
e acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion there- 
of from the earth's ſurface, perturb not the equili- 
bration of either hemiſphere. Brown's V wig. Err. 
In ſo great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature's laws of equilibration 
are obſerved. Derham, 


EqQuiti'BRiUMy&-kwp-12-bryvtm.n/.[Lat.] 
1. Equipoſe ; equality of weight. | 
2. Equality of evidence, motives, or powers 
of any kind, 
Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whether they ſhall come to 


paſs, or not come to paſs. Seuth, 
It is in equilibrio 
If deities deſcend or no; 
Then let th' affirmative prevail, 
As requiſite to form my tale. Prior. 


Health conſiſts in the eguilibrium between thoſe 
two powers, when the fluids move fo equally 
that they don't preſs upon the ſolids with a great- 
er force than they can bear. Arbutluot. 

EqQUiNE'CESSARY, E-kKWVy-né&s“-sEs-sér-. adj. 
[e£quus and neceſſarius, Lat.] Needful in the 
ſame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights, are equineceſſary. Hudibras. 

EqQuix0'CT1AL, è-kwy-noͤk “ -shäl. . / [eguus 
and nox, Lat.] The line that encompaſſes 
the world at an equal diſtance from either 
pole, to which circle when the ſun comes, 
he makes equal days and nights all over 
the globe; the ſame with eguator. 

EqQu1noOCTIAL, E'-kwy-n0k”-$hil. adj. [from 
equinox. | | 

1. Pertaining to the equinox. 

Thrice th" equize&iat line 
He circled ; four times croſs d the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverſing each colure. Milton. 
Some ſay the ſun 

Was bid turn reins from th equinod7ia7 road, 
Like diſtant breadth. Milton's Par. Loft, 

2+ Happening about thetime ofthe equinoxes. 

3. Being near the equinoctial line; havin 
the properties of things near the equator. 

In vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, 
Pining with egquino#ial heat. Philips. 

EqQuixg'CTIALLY, &-kwy-ndk”-8hal-y. adv. 
[from eguinoctial.] In the direction of the 
equinoctial. | 

They may be refrigerated inclanately, or ſome- 
what eguinoctially; that is, towards the eaſtern 
and weſtern points. Brown, 

E'QUINOX,. &-kwy-n0ks. x. J. [equs and 

nox, Lat.] 

Equinoxes art the preciſe times in which 
the ſun enters into the firſt point of Aries 
and Libra; for then, moving exactly un- 
der the equinoctial, he makes our days 

and nights equal. This he doth twice a 

year, about the 21ſt of March and 23d of 

September, which therefore are called the 

vernal and autumnal equinoxes, Harris. 
It ariſech not heliacally about the autumnal 


equinox, , Brown. 
The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womb was about the vernal equinox. ay. 


Twas now the month in which the world began, 
If March beheld the firſt created man; 
And fince the vernal equizox, the fun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Deyilex. 
2. Equality; even meaſure. Improper. 
7 hh but ſee his vice; YEE 
Tis to his virtues a juſt equinox, ny 8 
The one as long as th 1 'Shateſp. Othelh. 


3. EquinoRial wind" a poetical ule. 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
L 


x du 


I he paſſage yet was good; the wind, *tis true, 

Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 

f winoxc; ble w. Dryr*A, 

. Equixv'meRANT, e-kwf-ni"-mi-rint. adj. 

gun and namerus, Lat.] Having the fame 
number ; coniiſting of the ſame number. 

This talent of gold, though not <quinumerant, nor 

yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was equi- 


No more than uſual 


valent to Tome correſpondent talent in braſs. 


Arbuthnot on Crtrg, 


To EQUIP, &kwlp'. . a. [equipper, Fr.] 
1. To turniſh for a horſeman or cavaker, 


a. To furniſh ; to accoutre ; to dreſs out. 
The country are led aſtray in following the 
town ; and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when 
they fancy themſelves in the height of the mode. 

Addiſon, 

EquiPAGE, & -kwI-paj. a. J [eguipage, Fr.] 


1. Furniture for a horſeman. 
2. Carriage of ſtate ; vehicle. 
Winged fpirits, and chariots wing'd, 
From th" armory of God; where ſtand of old 


Againſt a ſolemn day, harnefs'd at hand, 
Celeſtial eguipage / ?- 
3. Attendance ; retinne. 


Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 


The god of war, with his fierce equipage, 


Thou do'ſt awake, ſleep never he ſo ſound. F. 9. 


I will not lend thee a perny,— 


J will retort the ſum in . er- Hhakeſp. | 
0 4 


Think what an eguipage thou haſt in air, 


And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. Pope. | 


4. Accontrements ; furniture. 


E'QuiPAGED, Ek'-kwl-pijd. 8 [from equi- 
; having fine | 


page.] Accoutred ; attende 
habits ; having ſplendid retinue. 
She forth iſſued with a goodly train 
Of (quires and ladies, equipaged well, 
Aud entertained them right fairly, as befell. 


Spenſer. 

EqQuiye'NDExNCY, E&-kwy-ptn”-din-sF. u. / 
{ £quus and pendeo, Lat.] The act of hang- 
ing in equipoiſe; not determined either 


way. 


The will of man, in the ſtate of innecence, 

| Had an entire freedom, a perfect equipendency and 
indifference to either part of the contradiction, 
South, 
EqQui' PMENT, &kwip'-ment. ./ [from gui. 


to ſtand or not to ſtand. 


1. The act of equipping or accoutring. 
a. Accoutrement; equipage. 55 


Eapiroisz, @-kwy-poiz. u. AS: n Lat. 
weight; equi-- 


and poids, Fr.] Equality o 
libration; equality of force. 


In the temperate zone of our liſe there are few 
an equipoiſe of humours; but that 
the prevalency of ſome one indiſpoſeth the ſpirits. 
Glanville"s Scepſis. 
"EqQuv1PO'LLENCE,@-kwy-pol-ltns.x.f. [equius 
and pollentia, Lat.] Equality of force or 


bodies at ſu 


power. 


; 
"EqQuiro'LLENT, E-kw3-pdl”-lEnt. adj. Iægui- 
pollens, Lat.] Having equal power or force; 


equivalent. 


Vatary reſolution is made eguipollent to cuſtom, | 


Bacon's Eſſays. 


even in matter ot blood. 
EqQuiFO'NDERANCE,&@-kwy-pon”-der-ins. 
Equiro'xDERANCY,&-kwy-pon”-der-an-sy 


. , [equus and pondus, Lat.] Equality of | 


weight; equipoiſe. 

EqQviPONDERANT, &-k 

[equus and pordarans, 

*.,- fame weight. a 

Their lunge 

? ant to the water. 

A column of air, of any given di 
Pendarant to à column - 2 

twenty- nine and thirty i 


7 


E'QUITABLY, 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 


EqQui'VALENCE, &-kwiw-v6-l&ns. 
Eout'vALENCY, S-kwlw-vö-len-s5. 


| To Equy'vaLencr, è-kwlv-vö-lens. v. a. 


2. Equal in any excellence. 


io nt ad Me thus, though importune perhaps, to come 
4 Being of the 


may ſerve to render their bodies 
Kay onthe Creation. 
cter, is equi» 
ickiilver of between 
| height. 0 Locle. 
To. EQUirO NDERATE,.. E-kwy-p0n”-der-it. 


lere, Lat] e 


Ihe uſe of the word miniſter is brought 


E A 


The heavineſs of any weight doth increaſe pro- 
portionably to its diſtance from the centre : thus 
one pound A at D, will eqa/ponderate unto two 
pounds at B, if the diſtance AD is double unto 


A B. illi Mah. Magick. 


Eqv1yro'nD10Vs,&-kwy-pon'-dyas.adj.[ g,. 


and pondus, Lat.] Equilibratcd ; equal on 

either part. Not in uſe. 

- TheScepticks affeQed an indifferent equipondious 

neutrality, as the only means to their ataraxia. 
Glanville's Sceſſis. 


Eav. TABLE, -kwe-täbl- 4j. leguitable, Fr.] 
1] x. Juſt; due to juſtice. 


It ſeems but equitable to give the artiſts leave to 
name them as they pleaſe, ZBoyle's Scept. Chymiſt. 


2. Loving juſtice ; candid ; impartial; as, an 


equitable judge. 
k'-kwy-tib-ly. adv. [from 
equitable.} Juſtly ; impartially. 


E'quiTy, ck'-kwl-ty. . /. (eguite, Fr. equitae, 


Lat.] 


1. Juſtice; right; honeſty. 
Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd | J do. wt. 1 


Foul ſubornation is predominant, _ 
And equity exil'd your highneſs' land. Sh. 
Chriſtianity ſecures both the private intereſts of 


men and the publick peace, enforcing all jultice | 


and equity. Tillotſon. 


2. Impartiality. | 


Liking their own ſomewhat better than other 
mens, even becauſe they are their own, they muſt | 
in equity allow us to be like unto chem in this a- 
fection. Hooker. 


3. [In law.] The rules of decifion obſerved 


by the court of Chancery, as diſtinct from 
the literal maxims of law. | 


n. J. 
[equus and valeo, Lat.] Equality of power 
or worth. 

Muſt the ſervant of God be aſſured that which 
he nightly prays for ſhall be granted? Yes, either 
formally or by way of equivalence, either that or 
ſomething better. Hammond. 

'That there is any equivalence or parity of worth | 
betwixt the good we do to our brother, and the 
good we hope for from God, all good Proteſtants 
do deny. Smalridęe. 

Civil cauſes are equivalent unto criminal cauſes, | 
but this equivalency only reſpects the careful and 
diligent admiſſion of proofs. Aylife's Parergon, 


equal to. 


[from the noun.] To equiponderate; to be | 
Whether the tranſgreſſion of Eve ſeducing did 
i 


not exceed Adam ſeduced, or whether the reſiſti- 
bility of his reaſon did not equivalence the facility of 
her ſeduction, we ſhall refer to ſchoolmen. Brozvn. 


| 
EqQurYALENT, &kwlv'-vo-Itnt. adj. [eguus 
N 


and walens, Lat.] 


1. Equal in value. 


Things 


Well nigh equive/ent, and neighb'ring value, 


By lot are parted; but the value, high heav'n, thy 
ſhare, 1 owg 


In equal balance laid with earth and hell, | 


Flings up the adverſe ſcale, anddhuns proportion. 


Prior. 


| 


No fair to thine W 
Equivalent, or ſecond! which compell'd | 


And gaze, and worſhip thee. Milton: Par. Left. 


3. Equal in force or power. | 


The dread of Iſrael's foes, who, with a ſtrength 
Equivalent to angels, walk'd their ſtreets, _ | 
None offering fight. Milton's Agoniſſes. 


4: CoM ſame cogency or weight. 


conſideration of public utility is, by very 


good advice, judged at the leaſt the equivalent to 
t 


ceſier kind of neceflity. Hecoler. 


5. Of the ſame import or meaning. 


— 


| 


| 


| EQui'vOCALLY,&-kwiv'-v0-kil-ly. adv, [fron 


EqQurvOCALNESS, E-kwiv-v6-kal-nis. 2. 


To EGUTVvOCATR, &kwlv'-v0-kit. v. a. (£9u- 


{ Equr'vocariONn, &-kwlv-v6-ki'-shin. 1. /+ 


EVO“ To, &-kwlv'-y0-ki-tur. .f. from 


down 


x u 


to the literal ſignification of it | 
to ſerve and to miniſter, ſervile wb kad lor ts 


terms rn 1 1 

EqQui'vALENT, &kwly'-y, nt N. 
- ” : ” *. 1 1 

of the ſame weight, dignity, S 

The flave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent 

It reſts for you to make th' equivalent, N 


Fancy A regular obedience to one „54 


| "Cm 
full equivalent for their breach of "4 qa * bez 


EqQu1'vocaAL, &-kwiv'-vd-k41, 24; , © 
Lat.] 8 adj. (equine, 
1. Of doubtful ſignification; meanins + 
rent things, ſtanding for different hy 4; 
Thele ſentences to ſugar, or to gall Ws 

Being ſtrong on both fides, are equivocal Sat 
Words of different fignifications, taken in 7 
ral, are of an egui vocal ſenſe; but being a 
with all their particular circumſtances, they kane 
their ſenſe reſtrained. Stillag fe 
The greater number of thoſe who held ihu d 
miſguided by equiv»! terms, 101 
2+ Uncertain ; doubtful; happeni different 

ways. * 

gui vocal generation is the production of play 

without ſced, or of inſects or animals without 
rents, in the natural way of coition — 
and female; which is now believed never to hap 


pen but that all bodies are univocally Produced. 


There 15 no ſuch thing as equivocal 1 — 
neous geil eration; but all animal: are generye 
by animal parents of the ſame ſpecies with then. 
ſelves. 

Ihoſe half-learn'd witlings, num' rous in owile 
As half- form'd inſects on the Banks of Nile; 
Unfnifh'd things, one knows not what to all 
Their generation's ſo eguivecal. 


7%. 
Equi'vocaLl,e-kwlv-v0-kil.n./. Ambiguity, 
word of doubtful meaning. ; 
Shall two or three wretched equivocal; have the 
force to corrupt us? Dewi, 


equi vocal. ] 
1. Ambiguouſly; in a doubtful or double 
tenſe. ro 
Words abſtracted from their proper fenſe ani 
ſignification, loſe the nature of words, and are only 
equivocally ſo called. dert. 
2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by equ- 
vocal generation; by generation out of tle 
ſtated order. 

No inſect or animal did ever proceed equivxly 
ſrom putrefaction. unleſs in miraculous cafes; 4 
in Egypt by the divine judgments, Beg. 


from equi vocal. Ambiguity; double meat- 


" Diftinguith the equivocaineſe or laſſitude of the 
word, and then point out that determinate part 
which is the ground of my demonſtration. Nerd. 


wocatio, Lat.] To uſe, words of do 0 
meaning; to uſe ambiguous expreſſions; 
to mean one thing and expreſs another. 
Not only Jeſuits can equivecate. Dla. 
My ſoul diſdain'd a promiſe ;— 
—But yet your falſe equivocating tongue, 1 
Your looks, your eyes, yourev'ry motion 8 
But you are ripe in frauds, and learn ann. 


[equivocatio, Lat.] Ambiguity of ſpeech 


double meaning. 
Reproof is eaſily miſapplicd, and, throug) 71 
vocation, wreited. -- —— 
I pull in reſolution, and begin 
To doubt the equivecation of the fiend 144 
That lies like truth. Shakeſp- 


= * 8 * 
equivocate.) One who uſes. ambiguous : 
© guage; one who uſes mental reſervatie., 


E R E 1 
e that could fear in both 
Ft either ſcale ; yet could not equi- 
n. 
4 ſyllable in the middle of names or 


Ja, kr. comes by contraction from the Sax- 


Pires llers. Gibſon"s Camden. 
on Ap 7 ſera, Lat.] T account of 


Fun om an icular date or h. 
wit m any particular date or epoc 
1 bleffings they beſtow | 

Fes are dated, and our eras move: 
govern, and enfghten all below, 

As thou do'ſt all above. Pope. 

Am Tiox, L-rü-dxy-Wshün. u. /. Le and 
adins, Lat.] Emiſſion of radiance. 

> God gives me a heart humbly to converſe with 

um, from whom alone are all che cradiations of 

rut majeſty. N KX. Cbar let. 

74 ERADICATE, &.rid'-t- kit. v. a. ſeradico, 


* 


10 en up by the root. 


Hs ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubĩa to be gathered, 


and Aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to be 


Brown. | 


1 To completely deſtroy ; to end; to cut 


on can bring himſelf entirely to 

2 [2 oy ain ſo A the whole juices of 
dis body as to eradicate the diſtemper. Arbutbnot. 

if vice camot wholly be eradicated, it ought at 
laſt to be confined to particular objects. Sof. 
FxaDica'rION, &-rid-y-ka”-shun. u,. [from 
eradicate.) ; | 
1 The a& of tearing up by the root; de- 
ſtruction; exciſion. 
1 The ſtate of being torn up by the roots. 

They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a ſhriek 
upon eradication, which is falſe below confutation. 

Brown, 
Ex4'DicaTIVE,G-rid'-I-ki-tiv.adj.[from era- 

Late. That which cures radically ; that 

which drives quite away. 1 
To ERA'SE, E-ri's. v. a. refer, Fr.] 

1. To deſtroy ; to exſcind. 

The heads of birds, for the moſt part, are given 
rrafed; that is, plucked off. Peacham on Blazening. 
2. To expunge ; to rub out. 

FndsewenT, E-ri's-ment. n. ſ. [from era/e.] 
* Deſtruction ; devaſtation. | 


2 Ts "0 n; abolition. | 
Fan, Er, adv. fxp, Sax. air, Goth. cer, Dut. 
This word is fometimes vitiouſly written 
cer as if from ever. It is likewile written 
before ever, on and æn in Saxon being 
mdiferminately written. Mr. Lye.] Before; 
 fooner than. | 


Ee be would have hang'd a man for the get- | 
ting a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for | 


the nurſing a thouſand. Sba lep. 
The Hons brake alt their bones in pieces or ever | 
they came to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 


Jult trial, ere 1 merit 


My exaltation without change or end. Milton. 


The mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Ere yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas x 
l lui were ſpread new oceans to explore. Dryd. 


The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their cv ning ſong, 
The windsts breathe, the waving woods to move, 
Anditreamsto murmur, exe I ceaſe to love. Pope. 


Tue, Er. rep. Before. 
2 Our fruitſul Nile | 
How d ere the wonted ſeaſon, ; Dryden. 


yden 
h kr-lön'g. ada from ere and long. 
e along time had elapied. Nec longum 


Ide anger already began to pai t revenge in 
g 5 id, 
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Nothing is laſting that is ſeigned: it will have 
another face than it had erelong. 
| + They ſwim in joy, 

Erelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erclong a world of tears muſt weep. 


Ben Fonſon. 


3. Bold; confident ; unſhaken. 


F ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and erelong 
Will take the neſt, 

It pleaſes me to think, that I who know ſo ſmall 
a portion of the works of the Creator, and with 
flow and painful ſteps creep up and down on the 
lobe, ſhall erc/ong ſhoot away with 
imagination, and trace the ſprings 


ſurface of this 
the ſwiftneſs o 
of nature's operations. 
ExtExo'w, &r-now'. adv. 
Before this time. 
Ah, gentle ſoldiers, ſome ſhort time allow ; 
My father has repented him erenow; 
Had the world eternally been, ſcience 
brought to perfection long erenow. 
FxEWHYLE, Er-hwYl. 
EREWHY LES, &r-hwt1z. 
ago; before a little while. 
Jam as fair now as I was erewbile - 
| Since night you lov'd me, yet fince night you left 


and nov.] 


adw. from ere and 
while.) Some time 


We ſit down to our meals, ſuſpe & not the in- 
truſion of armed uninvited gueſts, who erezohiles, 
we know were wont to ſurpriſe us. Decay of Piety. 

To ERE'CT, &-rekt'. v. a. [erefus, Lat.] 
1. To raiſe in a ſtraight line; to place per- 
pendicularly to the horizon. 
2. To Eredt a Perpendicular. To croſs one 
line by another at right angles. 
3. To raiſe; to build. 
Happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at laſt thou ſhalt rect. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

There are many monuments erected to benefac- 

tors to the republick. 
4. To eſtabliſh anew ; to ſettle. 

Great difference there is between their proceed- 
ings, who ere& a new commonwealth which is to 
have neither regiment nor religion the ſame that 
was, and theirs who only reform a decayed ſtate. 


Addiſon on Italy. 


He ſuffers ſeventy-two diſtin nations to be | 
erecte out of the firſt monarchy under diſtinct go- 


5. To elevate ; to cxalt. 
| I, who am a party, am not to ere& myſelf into 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. | 
I am far from pretending infallibility : that 
would be to erc myſelf into an apoſtle. 
All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, and have recourſe to their own invention, | 
rather than ſuffer him to ere himſelf into an au- 
 _ thor with impunity. 

6. To raiſe conſequences from premiſes. 
From fallacious foundations and milapprehend- 
ed mediums, men ere# concluſions no way inferri- 
Brun Vulg. Errours. 
Men being too haſty to ere to themſelves gene- 
ral notions and illgrounded theories, find them- 
ſelves deceived in their ſtock of knowledge. Locke. | 
Malebranche ere&: this propoſition, of ſeeing all 
things in God, upon their ruin. 
7. To animate; not to depreſs; to encourage. 
Why ſhould not hope 
As much ere& our thoughts, as fear deject them? 

» D 


'To ERECT, &-rekt',” v. n. To rife upright: 
The trefoit againſt ram ſwelleth in the ſtalk, 
and fo ſtandeth more upright ; for by wet, ſtalks 
and leaves bow down. Bacen's Nat. Hift, 
'Exx'cT, E-rekt/.. adj. [erefus, Lat] 
ght; not leaning ; not prone. 
„far from pronenefs, are almoſt ere; | 
d and breaſt in progreſſion, 
B 


ble from the premiſes. 


„ FREE 


advancing the hea 


only prone in volitation. 
Bail tells us, 


E RM 
2. Directed upwards. 
Vain were vows, | 


And plaints and ſupplant hands, to Heav'n ere. 


Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame; 
But ſtand ere&, and found as loud as fame. 
. ; Glanville. 
4. Vigorous ; not depreſſed. 
; That vigilant and cred attention of mind, which 
in prayer is very neceſſary, is waſted or dulled. 
Hooker. 
ERE'CT1ON, E-rek'-shin. n. f. [from ere8.) 
1. The act of raiſing, or ſtate of being raiſed 
upward. 
We are to conſider only the er:&#jon of the hills 
above the ordinary land. Brerewood on Languages. 


2. The act of building or raiſing edifices, 


The firſt thing which. moveth them thus to caſt 
up their poiſon, are certain ſolemnities uſual at 
the firſt erection of churches. Hooker. 

Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-ſix years before the flood, 
counting Seth to be an hundred years old at the 
erection of them. Raleigh': Hiftory. 

3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 

It muſt needs have a peculiar influence upon 
the erection, continuance, and diſſolution of every 
ſociety. | South, 

4. Elevation ; exaltation of ſentiments. 

Her peerleſs height my mind to high erection 

draws up. Sidney. 
5. Act of rouſing ; excitement to attention. 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared,, 

and in that is a ſhrinking, and likewiſe an in- 


quiſition what the matter ſhould be; and in that 
| it is a motion of eredtion;: fo that when a man 


would liſten ſuddenly he ſtarteth; for the ſtart- 
ing is an erection of the ſpirits to attend. Bacon. 


| ExE'CTNEss, E-retkt'-nis. n. ſ. [from erect.] 


| Uprightneſs of poſture or form, 

We take _— ſtrictly as Galen defined it; 
they only, ſayeth he, have an erect figure, whoſe 
ſpine and thighbone are carried on right lines. 
| | | Brown's YVulgar Errours, 

EREMITE, eEr"-E-mit. . / leremita, Lat. 
i-144©-.) One who lives in a wilderneſs ; 
one who lives in ſolitude; an bermit; a 
ſolitary : we now ſay hermit. . 

Antonius, the eremite, findeth a fifth commo- 
dit not inferior to any of theſe four. Raleigh”; Hip. 


| 


| Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery. 
Milton. 
EREm1'TICAL, Er-&-milt'-}-kAl. adj. [from 
eremite.] Religiouſly ſolitary ; leading the 
| life of an hermit. 
| They have multitudes of religious orders, eremi- 


tical and cenobitical. S:lling fleet. 
EREPTATION, E-rep-ta”-shin, n. / [ercptio, 
Lat.] A creeping forth. Bail, 


'ERE'PT1ON, E-rèp-shün. 2. /. Lereptio, Lat. 
A ſnatching or taking away by force. 

Ex GOr, Er-got. 1. . A fort of ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, about the bigneſs of a 
chefnut, which is placed behind and below 
the paſtern joint, and is commonly hid 
under the tuft of the fetlock. Farr. Dic. 
' Exv'NGO, E-tlng“-gö. u. 40 Sea-bolly. A plant. 
Ex1'STICAL, E-ris-ti-k&l. adj. Linie.] Contro- 
verſfial; relating to diſpute; containing 
controverſies. | | +: 0 
Exkx, erk. z. J. [cang, Sax.] Idle; lazy; 
; flothful. An old word; whence we now 
_ ſay irkhſome. © 005. ee 1 

ſ For. men therein would hem delite; © © 
And of that dede be not erbe, #1 


Þ S * 


* 


a aner. 
F'sMELIN, &mi-In. . . [diminutive of 
ermin ; armelin, Fr.] An etmine.” Sce 


| But of Sifkus hamar this wilhas: - i  Chanter 


that the ſerpent went ere& like 
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nad and Silver ſkins, 
Paſſing the hate ſpot ermelins, Siduey. 
E'RMINE, er n. / [ber mine, Fr. from 


armenius, Lat.) An animal in cold coun- 
tries, which very nearly reſembles a wea- 

ſel in ſhape ; having a white pile, and the 

tip of the tail black, and furniſhing a 

valuable fur. The fellmonger, and furriers 
ut upon it little bits of Lombardy lamb- 

Kin, which is noted for its ſhining black 

colour, the better to ſet off the whiteneſs 

ok the ermine. _ Trewoux, 

Erwin is the fur of a little beaſt, about the 
bigneſs of a weaſel, called Mus Armenius; for 
they are found in Armenia. Peacham on Blazoning. 

A lady's honour tauſt not be touch'd; 

Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a foil. Dryd. 
E'zminedD, ter-mind. adj. [from ermine.] 

'Clothed with ermine. | 

Arxeadia's counteſs, here in ermin'd pride, 

Is there Paſtora by a fountain fide, Pape, 
E'xwe, Ern, ) Do immediately flow from 
E Ron, 9:16. | the Saxon enn, eann a 

"cottage, or place of retirement. 


— 


E'azanD, Sri40d. . 
| br done by a meſſenger; a mandate; a 


| ERR 


miſtake. | 
We may infer from the errablengſ; of our nature, 
the reaſonableneſs of compaſſion to the 2 
iety 
. Lænend, Sax. arend, 
Dan.] A meſſage; ſomething to be told 


commiſſion. It is generally uſed now only 
in familiar language. 
Servants being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand 
Kill, till they have their errand warranted unto 
them. Hooker. 
But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta ? 
| —Jtoldhimthat your father was in Venice. Shateſp. | 
A quean! have I not forbid her my houle ? 
She comes of errands, does the ? 


hoſt were ſitting, and he ſaid, I have an errand to 


thee, O captain. Kings. 
From them I | 
This uncouth errand Bie. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


His eyes, 
That run thro'all the heav'ns, or down to th' earth, 
Bear his ſwift errands, over moiſt and dry, 


Gibſon's Camden. 
To ERO'DE, &E-r&d, v. a. [erodo, Lat.] To 
canker; to eat away; to corrode. 

It hath been anciently received, that the ſea- 
air hath antipathy with the lungs, if it cometh 
near the body, and #rodeth them. 

. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

The blood, being too ſharp or thin, erodes the 
veſſel, Wiſeman,” 

EROGA“TIox, Er- rö-gæ-shün. . / [erogatio, 
Lat.] The act of giving or beſtowing; 
diſtribution. 

Ekosiox, &-r6'-zhin. 2. /. lerefo, Lat.] 

1. The act of eating away. 

2. The ſtate of being eaten away; canker; 
corroſion. 

As ſea- ſalt is a ſharp ſolid body, in a conſtant 
diet of ſalt meat, it breaks the veſſels, produceth 
eroſions of the ſolid parts, and all the ſymptoms of 
the ſea-ſcurvy. OR hr; Arbuthnot, 
To ERR, &r'. v. u. [erro, Lat.] 
1. To wander; to ramble. | 


- 


. 


A ſtorm of flrokes, well meant, with fury flies, | . 


And d err about their temples, ears, and eyes. 
e. Dryden : Virgil. 

I be rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe; 

And fix d and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 


2. To miſs the right way; to _— 
Me have erred and ſtrayed like loſt ſheep. 
| | ' Commoni Prayer. 
I I will not lag behind,” nor err 

The way, thou leading. 

3. To deviate from any purpoſe. 
But ers not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning ſuns when livid deaths deſcend. Pope. 
4. To commit errours; to miſtake. 

lt is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfe&, 
That will confeſs perfection fo could err, tb 
Againſt all rules of nature. * Shakeſp. Othello. 
Do they not err that deviſe evil? Prov. xiv. 22. 
Poſſibly the man may err in his judgment of 
circuniſtances, and therefore let him fear; but 


— 


becauſe it is not certain he is miſtaken, let him | 
Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 


not deſpair. - 
Nor has it only been the heat of erring perſons 


1 Mat has been thus miſchievous, but ſometimes men | 


of right judgments have too much contributed to 
he'breach g. Detay 

I The muſes' friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 

Wich ſilent pity looks on all that rr. Waller. 

He who from the reflected image of the ſun in 

water would conclude of light and heat, could 


Dryden's Virgil > 


Milton. | 


of Piety. | 


O'er ſea and land, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Well thou do'ſt to hide from common ſight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light ; 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed dame, 
Tripping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came. Dryd. 
8 Er- rant. adj. [errans, Lat. r 
r.] | 
t. Wandering; roving; rambling. Particu- / 
. larly applied to an order of knights much 
celebrated in romances, who roved about 
the world in ſearch of adventures. j 
It was thought that there are juſt ſeven planets, 
or errant ſtars, in the lower orbs of heaven; but 
it is now demonſtrable unto ſenſe, that there are 
many more. Beroun Vulg. Err. 
Chief of domeſtick knights and errant, 


Thy company, if I ſlept not very well 

A- nights, would make me an errant fool with 
queſtions. Ben Fonſon's' Cataline. 

3. Deviating from a certain courſe. 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, . 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 
Fortive and erratt, from his courſe of growth. 

1 Shaleſp. 
E'xRANTRY, Er'-rant-try. =. /. [from errant.) 
1. An errant ſtate; the condition of a wan- 


derer. 
After a ſhort ſpace of errantry upon the ſeas, he 
got fafe back to Dunkirk. Addiſon's Frrebolder. 


2. The employment of a knight errant. 
ERRAT A, Er-ri-ta, n. J. [Lat.] The faults 
of the printer inſerted in the beginning or 
end of the book. | 
| If he meet with faults, beſides thoſe that the 
errata take notice of, he will conſider the weak- 
neſs of the author's eyes. Boyle. 
|ERRA'TICK, Er-rät'- Ik. adi. [erraticus, Lat.] 
1. Wandering ; uncertain ;. keeping no cer- 
fain order; holding no eſtabliſned courſe. 
The earth, and erratick world, 
Around the ſun their proper centre whirl'd, 
Compoſe but one extended vaſt machine, Rlarim. 
14 Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders 
move, 7. | p 
2. Irregular; ic | | 7 
' They, are incommoded with a ſlimy mattery 
congzh, ſtink of breath, and an crraticl fever. 


not err more groſſy. rat e ee. 
F/zr ABLE, Er-räbl. adi. Ifrom err.] Liable 
to err; liable to miſtake. e. 
E'izauLtutss, Er=ribl-hls. 2. / {from 


3 £* 


- 


0 bet bn Harucy. 
| ERRA/TICALLY, &r-rät-I-kàAl-y. adu. (from 
erratical or erratici .] Without rule; with- 


orrable.] Liableneſs to error; liableneſs o] 


14 
When he came, behold the captains of the ] 


4 


Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibras. 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. See 
ARRANT. 
Good impertinence : 


* + Hence-nam'derratickh._. Pape Odyffey. | 
hangeable, q | 


| 


þ*- A blunder; an act or aſſertion in which 
| 


3. Roving excurſion; irregular courſe. 
; 


out any eſtabliſhed method or order. 
1 N 


\ 


| Or did you Heav'a's ſuperio ur doom obey?D77 


FER R 


They come not forth in , 

or different from each 1 , 

régular ſhapes. Ipecifical a 
ERRHINE, &r-rin“. u. 7. [ipoe.] Sn Brou. 

the noſe ; occafioning ſneezing, uffed up 

We ſee fage or betony bruiſcd, ſnecz; 

2 N powders or * which the phyſi, 

call errbines, put into the 

e . a 2 noſe to draw Eur 
ER RO'N EOus, kr-r&-nyüs. ad;. [fror, . 
2 W unſettled. N bfromerm La 

hey roam 

Erroneoum and diſconſolate, themſelves 

Accuſing, and their chiefs improvident 

Of military chance. 

This circle, by being placed here, f pedt "pt, 
of the erroneous light, which otherwiſe Fed uck 
diſturbed the viſion. MEM ** 

Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal a. A 
What time this done rever'd her prudent lord: 
Who now, fo heav'n decrees, is doom d to n. 
Bitter conſtraint! erroneous and forlorn. "= 

2. Irregular ; wandering from the right = 

If the veſſels, inſtead of breaking, yield, it fv, 
jects the perſon to all the inconvenicnces af ,, 
neous circulation; that is, when the blood Mg 
into the veſſels deſtined to carry ſerum or h 

| Arbuthnat 
3. Miſtaking ; miſled by errour, 

Thou art far from deſtroying the innocent wi 

the guilty, and the erruncous with the malcious 
x King Chara, 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly i, 

formed conſcience. Sas, 
4. Miſtaken ; not conformable to truth; phy. 
fically falſe. 

Their whole counſel is condemned, 2s hai 
either proceeded from the blindneſs of thi 
times, or from negligence, or from defire of h- 
nour and glory, or from an erroneous opinion that 
ſuch things might be for a while, Hite, 

A wonderful erroneous obſervation that walkes 
about, is commonly received, contrary to all the 
true account of time and experience. Bar. 

The phænomena of light have been hitherto 
explained by ſuppoſing that they ariſc from new 
modifications of the rays, which is an mew 
ſuppoſition. Newton's Optic. 
ErRO/NEOUSLY, Er-r0'-nyns-lf. adv (from 

erroneous-] By miſtake ; not rightly. 

The minds of men are erroneorfly perſuaded, 
that it is the will of God to have thoſe thing 
done which they fancy. Healer, 

I could not diſcover the lenity of this ſentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps, erroneouſly, rather to be 
rigorous than gentle. Gulliver, 

ERrRO'NEOVUSNESS, Er-r0/-nyus-nls. u. ,. [from 
erroneous.) Phylical falſchood ; inconfor- 
may to truth. 

The phænomena may be explained by his hy- 

potheſis, whereof he demonſtrates the truth, to- 
gether with the erroneouſneſs of ours. Bal. 
E RROUR, &r-reir.. 2. /. (error, Lat! 
1. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from truth. 

Errour is a miſtake of our judgement gwůng 
aſſent to that which is not true. Lade, 

Oh, hateful err our, melancholy's child! 
Why do'ſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of me", 
The things that are not? Shak 


on Ainet. 


miſtake is committed. 
| In religion, 
What damned errovr, but ſome ſober, bro“ 
Will blies it? Sal. Merchant of Few 
He look'd like nature's mes A — 
And body were not of a piece delign « 
But made for two, and by miſtake in one wer? 


join d. 


What brought you living to the 5tg⁴“ 
PDriv'n by the winds and errours of the ſea 


* 1 R U 


| J Sin. 
w {ſo theology.) ber himſelf, 
© ef the b Heb. ix. 7. 
72 law, more eſpecially in our common 
e An errour in pleading, or in the 
deſs; and the writ, which is brought 
remedy of this overfight, is called a 
writ of errour, which lies þ 1 
ven 1 record. 
judgment aa in any cou or - tf} 
Exs, ers, or Bitter Yetch. n. . [vicia walde 

amara.] A plant. 

East, &rst'. adv. [erft, Germ. znrea, Sax. ] 


1. Firſt. 


and for the erravrs 


Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
| Abandon this foreſtalled place at 475 


For fear of further harm, 1 counſel thee. Spenſer. ' 


- in the beginning. 

* 1 her eK raiſe, 
geem'd erff fo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accuſe 

Of detraction from her praiſe, 
- when time was. 

5 5 1 now in low dejected late 

As erft in higheſt, behold him. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
He taught us ent the heifer's tail to view. Gay. 
rly ; long ago. 

* 2 1 a oY howe'er they be, 
Were deſtin'd en, nor can by fate's decree 
Be now cut off. 

g. Before; till then; till now. 

Opener mine eyes, 
Dim en; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 
The Rhodians, who ent thought themſelves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a ſudden 
miſchicf. Kunolles. 

ExvUBe'SCENCE, C-rii-b&s”-s&ns. _ ; 

ExuUBE'SCENCY, &-rd-bis"-oln- of; fo 
ſerubeſcentia, Lat.] The act of growing 
red-; redneſs. 

ExUBESCENT, E-ri-b&g”-s6nt. adj. [erubeſcens, 
Lat.] Reddiſh + ſomewhat red; inclining 
to redneſs. 

7 ERU'CT, E-rakt'. v. a. [erufo,) Lat.] 
To belch; to break wind from the ſtomach, 


ExucTa'T10N, &-rük-ta“-shün. . J. [from 
ceruct.] | 
1. The a& of belching. 
2. Belch; the matter vented from the Romach. 
The figns of the functions of the ſtomach being 
depraved, are erufations, either with the taſte of 
the aliment, acid, inodorous, or fetid. Arbutbnot. 
3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. 
mz, are hot ſprings, or fiery eructations ; 
ſuch as burſt forth of the earth during earthquakes. 
; 1 Moodꝛvard. 
ExvD1'T1ON, Er-rf-dish'.tfin. 2. / leruditio, 
Lat.] Learning; knowledge obtained by 
ſtudy and inſtruction. | 
Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 
Thrice fam'd beyond all erudition. | Shakeſp. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been 


Milton. 


Prior. 


placedat ſtudy in Cambridge very young. Wotton. 


To your experience in ſtate affairs you have 
joined no vulgar erudition, which all your 


modeſty is not able to conceal; for to underſtand 


critically the delicacies of Horace, is a height to 
which few of our noblemen have arrived. Dryden. 

Some gentlemen, abounding in their univerſity 
24g fill their ſermons with philoſophical 


Swift. 


Exv'cixovs, er adj. [erugino/us,, 
the ſubſtance and nature | 


Lat.] Partaking o 
Copper. 


Copperas is a rough and acrimoneous kind of 
drawn out of ferreous and eruginous carths, 
partaking chiefly of iron and copper; the blue of 
Browne. 
hy es depend upon a corrupt incinerated me- 
ly, or upon an adult ſtibial or cruginous ſul- 
3 Harvey. 


copper, the green of iron. 


Phur. oY 
Por. I. No XVII. 5 


\ 


| 


| 
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Exve'T1ON, E-rip'-shin. =. /. [eruptio, Lat.] 
I. The act of breaking or burſting forth from 
any confinement. 

Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior 
earth, they preſſed with violence againſt that 
arch, to make it yield and give way to their di- 

latation and eruption. Burat s Theory, 
2. Burſt; emiſſion; ſomething forcing itſelf 
out ſuddenly. 
In part of Media there are eruptions of flames 
out of plains, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Upon a ſignal given the eruption began; fire and 
ſmoak, mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodigies and 
figures, made their appearance. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Sudden excurſion of an hoſtile kind. 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Our firſt eruption, thither or elſewhere; 
For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such command we had, 
To ſee that none thence ifſu'd forth a ſpy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work; 
Left he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 
Deſtruction with creation might have mix d. Milt. 
4. Violent exclamation. 

To his ſecretary, whom he laid in a pallet near 
him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, he 
would, in the abſence of all other ears and eyes, 
break out into bitter and paſſionate eruptions. 

| Wetton's Life of Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent eruptions, 
but filled the ſoul, as God the univerſe, ſuently 
and without noiſe, South, 

5. Eifloreſcence ; puſtules. 

Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by 
alterative medicines, Gov. Tongue, 
- Unripe fruits are apt to occaſion foul eruptions, 
on the ſkin. 

ErxvP'T1VE, E-rup'-tiv. adj [eruptus, 
Burſting forth. 

Tis liſtening fear, and dumb amazement all, 
When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth exuptive through the cloud. 

Thomſon. 
ERV No, E-ring/-g0. n. ſ. Leryngion.] A plant, 
ErvyS1PELAS, Er-y-Sip'-C-las. i. /. | auormea;.] 

An cryſibelas is generated by a hot ſerum in the 
blood, and afſects the ſuperficies of the ſkin with 
a ſhining. pale red, and citron colour, without, 
pulfation or circumſcribed tumour, ſpreading from 
one place to another. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ESCALADE, Es-ki-IA'd. . .. [Fr.] The act 
of ſcaling the walls of a fortification, 

In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenſils, which were made uſe of in 
their famous ec de. Addiſon. 

EscA“Lor, skol'-lap. 2. /. 


G3 


Lat.“ 


| r. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly in- 


dented. . | | | 
The ſhells of thoſe cockles, eſcalops, and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were en- 
cloſed in ſtone. Woedward, 
2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 
The figure of the leaves is divided into jags and 


eſcalops, curiouſly indented round the edges. Ray. | 
ESCAPA'DE,.&s-ki-p4'd. u. J. Fr.] Irxcgular | 


motion of a horſe. _ 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand ſurvey'd, 
Sprung looſe, and flew into an ſcapade; 
Not moving forward, yet with every bound 
|  Preffing, and ſeeming {till to quit his ground. 
| , Dryden. 
To ESCA'PE,, E8*ki'p. v. a. [echaper, Fr.] 
1. To obtain exemption from; to obtain ſe- 
curity from; to fly; to avoid. 
Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of paſſions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left but 


1 


Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 


Arbuthnot. | 


ESC 


to endeavour all we can either to ſubdue or divert 

them, Temple. 

Had David died ſooner, how mnch trouble had 

he gſcaped, which by living he endured in the re- 

bellion of his ſon ? Male. 
2. To pals unobſerved by one. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour: 
many things may eſcape them, in many they may 
be deceived. Hooker. 
"Tis ſtill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 
All but a quick poetick ſight eſcape. Denham. 

The reader finds out thoſe beauties of propriety 
in thought and writing, which caped him in the 
tumult and hurry of repreſenting. Dryden. 
| To EsSCa'Pr, Es-ka'p. v. n. To fly; to get 

out of danger; to avoid puniſhment or harm. 

Benhadad, the king of Syria, eſcap:d on horſe. 

Chroniclet. 
They e/caped all ſafe to land. Ads, xxvii, 44. 
Eſcape for thy liſe; look not behind thee, nci- 
ther ſtay thou in all the plain: cape to the moun- 
tain, left thou be conſumed. Geneſis. 
Whoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from her, but 
| the ſinner ſhall be taken by her. Eccl. vii. 26. 
He might put on a hat, a muffler, and a ker- 
| chief, and fo eſcape. Shak. Merry Wives of Windſ. 
To convince us that there was no way to eſcape 
| by climbing up to the mountains, he aſſures us 
that the higheſt were all covered. Woodward. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue ar: diſ- 
graced, and murderers 2/cape. Wallas Logichs 
EsCa'PE, ès-kä'p. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Flight; the act of getting out of danger. 
I would haſten my eſcape from the windy 
ſtorm and tempeſt, Pſalm lv. 7. 
He enjoyed neither his eſcape nor his honour 
long; for he was hew in pieces. Hayward. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes 


| 


which have ſeemed inevitable. Addiſon. 
2. Excurkon ; ſally. 


As to be inſtruments of your ſafety, Denbam. 
ſome lawful reſtraint. For example, if the 
ſherift, uporr a capias directed unto him, 
takes a perſon, and endeavours to carry 
him to gaol, and he in the way, either by 
violence or by flight, breaks ftom him, 
this is called an eſcape. Coxvel. 

4. Excuſe ; ſubterfuge ; evaſion. | 
St. Paul himſelf did not deſpite to remember 


— 


God among the heathen, that he might take from 
them all e/cape by way of ignorance. 
5. Sally ; flight ; irregularity. 
Thouſand 'ſcapes of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies. 
Looſe */capes of love. 


6. Overſight ; miſtake. 


as the language was leſe underſtood, and ſo the 
eſcapes lels ſubject to obſervation, 


A nurſery of ſnails. 


ber to have met with any thing of the ſame kind 


in, and filled with a vaſt quantity of large ſnails 
that are eſteemed excellent food, when. they are 
well dreſſed. 4 


ESCALOT, 8b4l-I&t. n. / Ur.] A plant. 


— 
” 


garlick ;-only they are to be ſet earlier, and taken 


Winter kills them. 
.4N 


| 


out of ſuch dangers as have encloſed them, and- 


We made an eſcape, not ſo much to ſeek our own, 


3- [In law.] Violent or privy evaſion out of 


whatioever be found agrecable to the word of 


Raleigh . 


Sbaleſp- 
Milton « 


In tranſcribing there would be leſs care taken, 


| Brerewaod on. Lang. 
ESCA'RG ATOIRE, Es-ki'r-gi-twir. 2. /. Fr.] 


At the Capuchins I ſaw eſcargatoires, which I 
took the more notice of, becauſe I do not remem- 


in other countries, It is a ſquare place boarded. 


Addiſon; 


Eſchalots are now from France become an Eng- 
liſh plant, managed after the ſame manner as 


up as ſoon as the leaves begin to wither, leſt the 
Mortimer Huſtandry. 
| RSCHAR, 
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- 
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"ES CHAR, "kar. v. , Hioxdes.} A hard 


 ESCHEAT, &-8h&t. v. ſ. [from the French 


'ESC 


cruſt or ſcar made by hot applications. 
When ĩſſues are , or bones expoſed, the 
eſchar ſhould be cut out immediately. Sharps Surg. | 
EsCHA'ROTICK, Es-ki-rot'-Ik. adj. [from 
Eſchar-} Cauflick; having the power to 


ear or burn the fleſh. | 
Tosca kortex, &6-ki-rot/-tk. n./ A cauſ- 


tick application. : 
An eſchar was made by the catharetick, which 
we thruſt off, and continued the uſe of efcharo!s-4;. 


| iſeman : Surgery. | 
Eſebaroticis applied of aſh-aſhes, or bliſtering 
plaſter. Floyer. | 


eſceoir.} Any lands, or other profits, that 
fall to a lord within his manor by forfeit- 
ure, or the death of his tenant, dying with- 
out heir general or ſpecial. Eſcheat is alſo 
uſed ſometimes for the place in which the 
king, or other lord, has eſcheats of his 
tenants. Thirdly, e/cheat is uſed for a 
writ, which lies where the tenant, having 
eſtate of fee-ſimple in any lands or tene- 
ments holden of a ſuperiour lord, dies ſeiſ- 
ed, without heir general or eſpecial. Coxvel. 
If the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue 
or eſcheets, | cannot ſay that ſuch a country is con- 
quered. Davies on Treland. 


To Es8CHE'AT, &s-shé't. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To fall to the lord of the manor by for- 
feiture, or for want of heirs. | 

In the laſt general wars there, I knew many 
good frecholders executed by martial law, whoſe ! 
lands were thereby ſaved to their heirs, which 
ſhould have otherwiſe eſcheatcd to her majeſty. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 


He would forbear to alienate any of the for- 
ſeited cheated lands in Ireland, which ſhould ac- 
- crue to the crown by reaſon of this rebellion. | 
Clarenden. 
ESCHEA'TOR, &s-shé“-tür. 1. /. [from e/cheat.] 
An officer that obſerves the eſcheats of 
the king in the county whereof he is eſ- 
cheator, and certifies them into the exche- 
quer. Coævel. 
Ata Bartholomew fair at London, an qcheator of 
the city arreſted a clothier, and ſeized his goods. 
| | | Camden . Remains. 
To Esch w, és-tshö'. v. a. [gſcheoir, old 
Fr.] To fly; to avoid; to ſhun; to de- 
cline. A word almoſt obſolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in the 
wind of the hunters, doth not know whether it 
bea thing or no to be e/cherved. Sidney. 

Zo let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend ; 
Ihe old year's fins forepaſt let us eſchero, 

And fly the ſaults with which we did offend. Spenſ. 
He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall cher ; 

- A wiſemanknows both when and what to do. San. 

Dl virtue and vice, men are univerſally to prac- 

tiſe the one, and eſcherv the other. 


EscHv'rcHeon, Es-kütsh-ün. u. /. The 


mield of the family; the piQure of the | 


enſigns armorial. 
Eſchutcheon is a French word, from the 
Lat in /ceutum leather; and hence cometh 
. our Engliſh word buckler, lene in the old 
Saxon fignifying leather, and buck or bock 
A buck or ſtag; of whoſe, ſkins, quilted 
cloſe together with horn or hard wood, the 
ancient Britons made theirſhields. Peachan:. 
Ir! here be now, for martial encouragement, ſome 
degrees and orders of chivalry, and ſome remem- 
brance perhaps upon the e/chutcheon. Bacon. 
We will paſs over the eſchutcheon: of the tribes of 
Iſrael, as they arc uſually deſcribed in the maps of 


Brown. 


4 


| 
' 


Atterbury, a 
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ESP 


Esco'ar, &s'-kirt. nf. [ecort, Fri] Convoy ; | 


from place to place. | 
To Esc0'rT, E&8-kYrt, v. a. (eſcorter, Fr.] To | 
convoy; to guard from place to place. 
ESCOT, &-kdt. 1. J. Fr.] A tax paid in bo- 
roughs and corporations towards the fup- 
of the community, which is called 
cot and lot. | 
o Esco'T, Es-kdt'. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To pay # man's reckoning ; to ſupport. 
What, are they children? Who maintainsthem ? 
How are they eſcoted ? Shateſp. Hamlet. 
Esco'vr, &s-kö'ut. 2. /. ſeſconter, Fr.] Liſ- 
teners or ſpies; perſons ſent for intelli- 
gence. Now cout. | 
They were well entrenched, having good eſcort 
abroad, and ſure watch within. Hayward, 


ESCRTITOIR, &6s-kra-to'r. u. /. [Fr.] A box 
with all the implements necefſary for writ- | 
ing. Pronounced /tritore. | 

Escu'AGE, &s“-kü-àj. n. , [from e/ſeu, Fr. a 
mield.] | 

Eſcuere, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is either 
uncertain or certain, Zſcuage uncertain is like- 
wiſe twofold : firſt, where the tenant by his te- 
nure is bound to follow his lord, going in perſon ; 
to the king's wars ſo many days. The days of 
ſuch ſervice ſeem to have been rated by the quan- 
tity of the land ſo holden: as, if it extend to a 
whole knight's fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days, A knight's fee 
was ſo much land as, in thoſe days, was accounted 


ſufficient living for a knight; and that was ſix | 


hundred and eighty acres as ſome think, or eight 
hundred as others, or 157. per annum. Sir Tho- 
mas Smith ſaith, that cenſus equeſtres is 40/. reve- 
nue in free lands. Ifthe land extend but to half a 
— — fee, then the tenant is bound to follow his 
lord but twenty days. The other kind of this 
eſcuage uncertain is called Caſtle ward, where the 


tenant is bound to defend a caſtle. Eſcuage cer- | 


tain is where the tenant is ſet at a certain ſum of 
money to be paid in lieu of ſuch uncertain ſer- 
vices. Corel. 


E'SCULENT, ès-kü-lènt. adj. [eſculentus, Lat.] 
Good for food ; eatable. | 
I knew a man that would faſt five days; but the 
ſame man uſed to have continually a great wiſp 
of herbs that he ſmelled on, and ſome eſculent herbs 
of ſtrong ſcent, as garlick. Bacon. 


| 
ES'CULENT, E8'-ki-lent. 2. /. Something fit 
for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plants, where 
the root is the gſculent, as radiſh and parſnips, it 
will make the root the greater, and ſo it will do 
to the heads of onions; and where the fruit is 
the eſculent, by ſtrengthening the root, it will 
make the fruit alſo the greater. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 


= 


ESPA'LIER, E8-pal'-yer. u. J. Trees planted | 


and cut ſo as to join, 
Plant your faireſt tulips in places of ſhelter, and 
under eg 133 ; #Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Behold Villario's ten years toil complete, 
His arbours darken, His eſpaliers meet. Pope. 
ESsYATRCET, &s-pä'r-sit. 2. /. [medica, or tri- 


fFolium, Lat.] A kind of ſaint-foin. A plant. 


Mortimer. 
ESPE'CIAL, &s-spésh“-Al. adj. [/pecialis, Lat.) 

Principal ; chief, 

They had th” :/p:cial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. Daniel's Civil War. 
ESPECIALLY,  &68-8p68h"-M-IF. adv. {from 
eſpecial} Principally ; chiefly ; particular- 
Y 


in an uncommon degree above any 
other, IS J 

I ſomewhat marvel, that they eſpecially ſhould 
think it abſurd to oppoſe church government, a 
plain matter of action, unto matter of faith, who 
know that themſelves divide the goſpel into doc- 


trine and diſcipline, 


Hooker. | 


— 


ö 
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| 


. 


ESP 
N Would you proceed opecially againſt Cain Myrs 


cius ? 

This delight children take in doing os , . 
but more oſorcially the pleaſure der al. 
any — 1 = is capable of it, 1 — 

uade myſelf to be any othe Thr 

xray diſpoſition. d * — 

Providence hath planted in "3 
deſire and curioſity f . 
and ſuch things eſpecially as concern our ee 
lar happincſs, or the general fats of mankin _ 
ESPER ANCE, &s- pꝭ-rà'ns. 2. / Fr N 

Not uſed. E J. Er. Hope, 

To be worſt, 
The loweſt, moſt dejected things of fortune. 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fear, * 
Sheke'p. King L. 

Yet there is a credence in my * 8 Gr 
An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 

That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and ears, $1,. 
ESPIAL, &s-pf-Al. u. J. [Fr. from efier,) 4 

ipy;z a ſcout; one ſent to bring intel. 

gence. Not uſed. | 

Thoſe four garriſons, iſſuing forth at ſuch on. 
venient times as they ſhall have intelligence. c, 
eſpial upon the enemy, will drive kim from ©. 
fide to another. Spenſer on Irelni 

- As he march'd along, 

By your eſpials were diſcovered 

Two mightier troops. 

*Spicls have inform'd me, 
TheEngliſh in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd, 
Went through a ſecret grate. Shateſp, Her, V1, 

She had ſome ſecret eſþals to lock abroad {i 
graceful youths, to make Plantagenets, 

7 Bacen's Hen. VII. 
ESPLANA DE, Es-pla-ni'd. . / r. In 
fortification, the ſame with the glacis of 

the counterſcarp originally ; but now it i; 

taken for the empty ſpace between th: 

glacis of. a citadel and the firſt houſes of 
the town. Harris, 

Esyo'USALS, Es-pou'-zals. 2. .. without 2 
ſingular. { /ponſalia, Lat. eſpous, Fr.) The 
act of contracting or afhancing a man aud 
woman to each other; the act or ceremony 
of betrothing. 

Esro'vU$AL, E8-pou'-zal. adj. Uſed in the ad 
of eſpouſing or betrothing. 

The ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked to tic 
knee, between the eſpouſal ſheets ; that the cerc- 
mony might amount to a conſummation. 

| Bacon's Hen. VII. 
To ESPO USE, &s-pou'z. v. a. [eſpouſer, Fr. 
I. To contract or betroth to another: with 7. 

Deliver me my wife Michal, which I 9/4 

fo me. p 2 San, 
2. Or qQuith. 

He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected 
him as a perſon fled for refuge, and eſpouſed him 
with his kinſ woman. Bacun. 

3. To marry; to wed. 

Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 

And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſþou/e. 

Shatkeſps Tit. Ard, 
With flowers, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling herbs, 

Eſpoufed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. * 

They ſoon eſpous*d ; for they with caſe vert 

join'd, : 

Who were before contracted in the mind. Dry 

If her fire approves, : 

Let him eſþouſe her to the peer {he loves. Pept. 
4. To adopt; to take to himfelf. 1 

In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, 42 
former favours, he eſpouſed that quarrel, ans 

: ol Hen. VII. 
clared himſelf in aid of the _ Bacon + 

. To maintain ; to defend. 
a Their gods did not only intereſt themſelves" ug 

the event of wars, but _ Tela the fev 

arties 1 vi rporeal deicent-. 1 
parties in a viſible corpo Droden's Jew pr . 
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- » doubly bound to eſpouſe it. 


2. To make experiment of. 


E 8 8 


| ; army, court, «/pouſe my cauſe. Dryden, 
= 2 the well-endowed opinions in fa- 
ſhion, and then ſeek arguments _— to 8 
thei varniſh over their defor- 
— their beauty, or c | . 
ie righteouſneſs of the beſt cauſe may be 
— by the iniquities of thoſe that «/- 
it. Smalridge. 
or cauſe of religion and | — — is 
the cauſe of God, is ours by deſcent, ap = mY 
Fr.] 


To EST, E5-8py'. v. a. leſpier, 
1; To ſee things at a diſtance. _ 
Few there are of ſo weak capacity but publick 
evils they eaſily cd; fewer ſo patient as not to 
complain, when the grievous inconventencies 
thereof work ſenſible ſmart. Hooker. 
2. To difcover a thing intended to be hid. 

He who before he was «pied was afraid, after 
being perceived was aſhamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both tear and ſhame, and was 

moved to auger. Sidney, 
Jo ſee unexpectedly. | 
: — one of them — his ſack, he eſpied his 
money. | Gen. 
4. To diſcover as a ſpy. | 

Moſes ſent me to y out the land, and 1 brought 

him word again. Jeſ. xiv. 7. 
70 Es, Cs-sph. v. n. To watch; to look 
about. 


what is done ? Fer. xlvii. 19. 
ESG AE, Es-kwi'r. n. /. [eſcuer, Fr.] See 
SQUIRE. 
1. The armour-hearer or attendant on a 
knight, 


2. A title of dignity, and next in degree 


below a knight. Thoſe to whom this 
title is now of right due, are all the younger 
ſons of noblemen, and their heirs male for 


ever; the four ures of the king's body; 


_ the eldeſt ſons of all baronets ; ſo alſc. of 
all Knights of the Bath, and knights batche- 
lors, and their heirs male in the fight line; 


thoſe that ſerve the king in any worſhipful } 


calling, as the ſerjeant chirurgeon, ſerjeant 
of the ewry, maſter cook, &c. ſuch as are 
created eſquĩires by the king with a collar 
of S. S. of ſilver, as the heralds and ferjeants 


at arms. The chief of ſome ancient fami- 


hes are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription ; 

thoſe that bear any ſuperior office in the 
- commonwealth, as high - ſheriff of any 
county, who retains the title of efquire 
during his life, in reſpect of the great truſt 
_ he has had of the poſſe comitatus. He whois a 

juſtice of the peace has it during the time 

he is in commiſhon, and no longer. Utter 

barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll- 

money, were ranked among eſquires. Blount. 
What, are our Engliſh dead ? 

Dir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam eſquire. Shake/p. 
To ESSA'Y, 68-8%. v. a. (aper, Fr.] | 
1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour. 

While I this unexampled taſk eſſay, 
Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. Blackmore. 
No conqueſt ſhe, but o'er herſelf deſir'd; 

No arts ſay d, but not to be admir'd. Pope. 
3. To try the value and purity of metals. 

Ihe ſtandard in our = Bi now ſettled, 


the rules and methods of efayins ſuited to it 
ſhould remain un variable, r Locke. 


E's84av;6'-$5. n. .. [from the verb. The ac- 


cent is uſed on either ſyllable.] 
1. 3 endeavour. | 
ruitleſs our hopes, though pious our Jays; 
Your's to preſerve a friend, aud mine to praiſe. 
| 7 : _ Smith 


| 
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| 
stand by the way and ey; aſk him that fleeth | 
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of 


2. A looſe ſally of the mind; an irregular 
indigeſted piece; not a regular and orderly | 


virtue. 


| it has exiſtence alſo. 


Another, blood diffus'd about the heart; 


| I could wiſh the nature of a ſpirit were more 


| appertain to the very ence of Chriſtianity, and 


Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb. Milton. 


E88 


compoſition. 
My 2/ays, of all my other works, have been moſt 
current. Bacan 


Vet modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 


3. A trial; an experiment. 
This treatiſe prides itſelf in no higher a title 


a ſubject. 
He wrote this but as 


Glanville. 
an «ſay, or taſte of my 


Repetitions wear us into à liking of what poſ- 
ſibly, in the firſt ;/ay, diſpleaſed us. 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing; firſt experiment. 
Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, I intend- 
ed as an ſuy to the whole work. Dryd. Fab. Pre. 

E'SSENCE, &es'-8&ns. u. /. Leſſæntia, Lat.] 

1. Eſſence is but the very nature of any being, 
whether it be actually exiſting or no: a 
roſe in Winter has an ec; in Summer 

Watts's Log. 

One thinks the ſoul is air; another, fire ; 


Another ſaith, the elements conſpire, 
And to her eſence each doth give a part. Davies. 
unknown to me than it is, that I might believe 
its exiſtence, without meddling at all with its / 
fence. ; More's Divine Dialogues. 
| He wrote the nature of things upon their 


tive properties. South, 
2- Formal exiſtence ; that which makes any 
thing to be what it is. 
The viſible church of Jeſus is one in outward 
profeſſion of thoſe things, which ſuperaaturally 


are neceſſarily required in every particular Chriſ- 
tian man, Hooker. 
3. Exiſteace ; the quality of being. 
In ſuch cogitations have I ſtood, with ſuch a 
darkneſs and heavineſs of mind, that I might 
have been perſuaded to have refigned my very 
Hence. Sidney. | 
4. Being ; exiſtent perſon, | 

As far as gods, and heav'nly «ences 80 | 

Can periſh. Milton: Par. Loft. \ 
5. Species of exiſtent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four 
elements; and yet you are friends: as for Eupo- 
lis, becauſe he is temperate, and without Dalſton, 
he may be the fifth eſſence. Bacon. 

6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 

| For ſpirits when they pleaſe, 
Can either ſex aſſume, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their {ence pure; 


| 


7. The cauſe of exiſtence. This ſenſe is not 


- 


| 


| 


| 


| | If I be not by her fair influence 


—_— 
— A. i... A... A. 26.4 m 


| ESSENTIAL, Es-sén-shäl. adj. lefentialis, 


of any tbing. 


proper. 
She is my eſſence; and I leave to be, 


Foſter's, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. Sh. 
8. Un medicine.) The chief properties. or 
virtues of any ſimple, or compoſition col- 
lected in a narrow compaſs. | 
9. Perfume ; odour ; ſcent. S 
Our humble province is to tend the fair; 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th” impriſonꝰ d eſſences exhale. Pope. 
To Ess ERC E, Es*-8Ens. v. a. [from effence.] 
To perfume ; to ſcent. | 
The huſband rails, from morning to night, at 
efſenced fops and tawdry courtiers. Addiſon's Spec. 


Lat.] 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſtence 


than that of an «oy, or imperfect attempt at | 


Shakeſp. | 


Locke. | 


| 


| 
] 


] 


names: he could view efſences in themſelves, and | 
read forms without the comment of their reſpec- } 


And calls his finiſh'd poem an «ay. Poem to Roc, |. 


5 


| 
| 


; 


| | 


—_ 


4 


The diſciphne of our church, although it be 
k 


25 | To 


N 


— 


EST 


not an eſſential part of our religion, ſhould not be 
raſhly altered, as the very ſubſtance of our religion 
will be intereſted in it. Bacen, 

From that original of doing good, that is en- 
tial to the infinite being of our Creator, we have 
an excellent copy tranſcribed, Spratt. 

This power cannot be innate and D, to 
matter; and if it be not eſſential, it is conſequent- 
ly moſt manifeſt it could never ſupervene to it, 
unleſs impreſſed and infuſed into it by an imma» 
terial and divine power. Bentley. 

A great miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks your 
opinion; but conceals an eſſential circumſtance, up- 
on which the whole weight of the matter turns, 

Swift . 
* And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 
Alike g ential to th' amazing whole, 
The leaft confuſion bur in one, not all 
That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall. Pope, 

2. ä in the higheſt degret; ptinci- 
pal. 

Judgment's more eſſential to a general, 

Than courage. Denlam's Sopby, 

3. Pure; highly rectified ; fubtilely elabo- 
rated; extracted ſo as to contain all the 
virtues of its elemental, parts contracted 
into a narrow compals, 

The juice of the ſecd is en M xtial oil or balm, 
deſigned by nature to preſerve the ſeed from cor- 
ruption. Ard ut not. 

Ess NTIAL, ès-sen'-shäl. 7, / 

1. Exiſtence; being. 

His utmoſt ire to the height enrag'd, 
Will either quite conſume us, or reduce _ 
To nothing this tial. Milton : Paradiſe Left. 

2. Nature; firſt or conſtituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered bis nature, 
and caten into his very efertial:, Sauth, 

3. The chief point; that which is in any 
reſpect of great importance. 

Es$SE'NTIALLY, ès-sen“-shäl-FJ. adv. [efſenti- 
aliter, Lat.] By the conftitntion of nature; 
really; according to the true ſtate of things. 

He that loves himſelf, 
Hath not e/entially, but by circumſtance, 
The name of valour. | Shekeſp. Henry VI. 

Body and ſpirit are efentally divided, though 
not locally diſtant. Glanville, 

All ſin «fentially is, and muſt be, mortal. South. 

Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and efſenticily raifes one man above another. 

Addifon's Guardias. 

Esse“ ix E, E8-80in's u. / {of the Fr. efenie, os 
exonnie.) | 

1. He that has his preſence forborn or tx- 
cuſed upon any juſt cauſe ; as fickneſs. 

2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that is 
ſummoned, or fought for, to appear and 
anſwer to an action real, or to perform ſuit. 
to a court - baron, upon juſt cauſe of ab- 
tence. > Corvel. 

3. Excuſe; exemptions 


From every work he challenged , 
For contemplation ſake ; yet otherwiſe 


His life he led in lawleſs riotiſe. Fairy Queen. 
20 ESTA'BLISH, Es-tib'-lish. v. 4. [etablir, 
Fr.) 2 


1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. - 
He may eſtabliſb thee to-day for a people unto 
himſelf. | Deut. 
I will is my covenant with him for an 
everlaſting covenant. Gen. xvii. 19. 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
ſuch a right of conqueſt, as did or might alter the 
eſlabliſbed laws of the kingdom. Heale's Com. Law. 


2. To ſettie in any privilege or poſſeſſion; 


to confirm, | 
Soon alter the rebellion broke out, the Preſby- 
tcrian ſet was eflebliſbed in all its forms by an 
ordinance of the lords and commons.  Swif. 
make firm; to ratify. | 
4 | 


4 N Every 


2 Rank; quality. 


EST 


| Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict the | | 
foul, her huſband may efa/ife it, or her huſband | 
may make it void. Numbers. 
4. To fix or ſettle in an opinion. 
So were the churches gabi. ſbed in the faith. 
; ; Ars, xvi. 5. 
5. To form or model. > - 
He appointed in what manner his family ſhould 
be eftabliſbed. Clarendon 
6. To found; to build firmly; to fix im- 
moveably. A ſenſe not in uſe. 
For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and ,- 
tahliſbed it upon the floods. P/. xxiv. 12. 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inheritance. 
A ſenſe not in uſe. | 
We will efab/;Þ our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakzſp. Macbeth. 
EsTA'BL1SHER, Es-tab/-lsh-fir. . f. [from 
etabliſh.] He who eſtabliſhes. | 


I reverence the holy fathers as divine efablifters | 


of faith. L. Digby. 
ES8TA'BLISHMENT, &E-tib'-llgh-mEnt. x. /. 
(from eftabli/h ; etabliſement, Fr.] 
1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. | 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 

Is ſettled there in ſure efabliſbhment. Fairy Qucen. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done ; 
ratification.” | 

He had not the act penned by way of recogni- 

tion of right ; as, on the other ſide, he avoided to | 

have it by new law; but choſe rather a kind of 

middle way, by way of efabliſment.Bacon's Her. VII. 
3+ Settled regulation; form; model of a 
government or family. 

Now come into that general reformation; and 
bring in that efabli/ament by which all men ſhould. 
de contained in duty. | Spenſer. 
4. Foundation; fundamental principle; ſet- 

tled law. | 

The ſacred order to which you belong, and 
even the 2ftabliſpment on which it ſubſiſts, have 
- often been ſtruck at; but in vain. Atterbury. 
5. Allowance ;' income; ſalary. 

His excellency, who had the ſole diſyoſal of the 

- emperor's revenue, might gradually leſſen your 
eftabli/dment. it. 

6. Settled or final reſt. | 


Whilſt we ſet up our hopes and gfabliſpment 


here, we do not ſeriouſly conſider that God has 
provided another and better place for us. Wule. 
E8TA'TE, &s-tä't. n. /. [eftat, — 
1. The general intereſt; the buſineſs of the 
overnment; the publick, In this ſenſe it 


is now commonly written Hate. | . 


Many times the things adduced to judgment may 
be mem & tuum, when the reafon and conſequences 
' thereof may reach to point of efate: I call matters 
of ale not only the parts of ſovereignty, but 
whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, or 
dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtlyany 
great portion of people. Bacon Eſſays. 
2. Condition of life, with regard to proſpe- 
rity or adverſity. g: Ne! 
4 Thanks to giddy chance, 


= 


i She caſt aus iendiong from our high gate. Dryden. 


3. Condition; circumſtances in general. 

Truth and certainty are-not at all ſecured by 
innate principles; but meg are in the ſame uncer- 
. tain, floating ate with as without them. Locke. 


4. Fortune; pofſeffion : generally meant of 
- poſſeſſions iy land, or realities. ee 
'- © She accuſed us to the king, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in hs own gate. Siducy. 
Go, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul; j 
Prock bal tg for -wares, and trudge from pole to 
pole, l 5 
That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
See what a vaſt efate he left his ſon! Dryd. Per/. 


— 


6. A perſon of high rank. This tenſe is diſ- 


EST 
gate Who ſecth not that, your efete is much! 


excelled with that ſweet uniting of all beautics. 
Sidney. 


uted. 
She is a dutcheſs, a great eftate. Latimer. 
Herod, on his birth-day, made a ſupper to his 
lords, high captains, and chief Hates of Galilee. 
| Mark, vi. 21. 
To ESTATE, 6-ti't. w. a. [from the noun.] 
Jo ſettle as a fortune. 
Why hath thy queen 
Summon'd me hither ? 
A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And ſome donation freely to tate 
On the bleſt lovers. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 
To ESTEEM, Es-tè m. V. 4. Leftimer, Fr. 
eftimo, Lat. 
1. To ſet a value whether high or low upon 
any thing. | 
The worth of all men by their end effeem, 
And then due praiſe, or due reproach them yield. 
Spenſer. 
A knowledge in the works of nature they ho- | 
nour, and efteem highly profound wiſdom; how heit 
this wiſdom ſaveth not. Hooker. 
[ perferred her before ſceptres and thrones, and 
efeemed riches nothing in compariſon of her. 
Wiſd. vii. 8. 
2. To compare ; to eſtimate by proportion. 
Beſides, thoſe ſingle forms ſhe doth cem, | 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 
3. To prize; to rate high; to regard with 
reverence. 
Who would not be loved more, though he were 
eftcemed leſs ? Dryden. 
4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 


gine. - 
One man ger metb one day above another; an- 
other eftcemeth every day alike. Rom. xiv. 5. 


To ESTEEM, Es-t&'m. v. n, To conſider as 
to value : with of. 
Many would little ee of their own lives, yet 
for remorſe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that heinous crime. | 
EsTE'EM, Es-tem. n. /. [from the verb.] 
High value; reverential regard. 
Who can ſee, | 
Without ere for virtuous poverty, 
Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t'awaire 
The ploughman conſul in his coarie attire ? Dryd. 
Both thoſe poets lived in much eſteem with good | 
and holy men in orders. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
am not uneaſy that many, whom I never had 
any gſteem for, are likely to enjoy this world after 
me. TEE 1. 25 See 
EsTE“EMER, &5-t&m-br, u. /. [from efteem.] 
One that highly values; one that ſets an 
high rate upon any thing. 
This might inſtru& the proudeſt gcemer of his 
own parts, how uſeful it is to talk and conſult with 
others. | Tocle. 
E'STIMABLE, &s-ti-mäbl. adj. [Fr.] 
1. Valuable ; worth a large price. 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 
ls not ſo 4/lizrable or profitable | 
As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shateſp. 


2. Worthy of eſteem ;_ worthy of ſome de- 
gree of honour and reſpect. 8 
A lady ſaid of her two companions, that one 
was more amiable, the other mote e/flimable, 
You loſt one who gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing that was efiimable and good. Temple. 


E'STIMABLENESS, Es-tl-mäbl-nis. 2. {. (from 

_ eftimable.) The quality of deſerving regard. 

To E'STIMATE, es'-ti-mit. v. a. [æſtimo, 
Lat.] * 

1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to judge 

ov thing by its proportion to ſomething 
e ICs . N 


Who hath not heard of the greatucſs of your 
4 1 


| faculty, which miſtakingly concludes that colour 


EST 


Wer a man ſhall ſanctiſy his houſe to 1; 
then the prieſt ſhall efimate it whether i- 
or bad: as the pricit ſhall eftimate it, ſo ſuall it 
ſtand. . Lev, xxvii. 1 

lt is by the weight of ſilver, and not the n 5 
of the piece, that men eftimate conmodities = 
exchange them, 2 
2. To calculate ; to compute, ag 
E'STIMATE, &s'-ti-mit. n. . {from the verb. 
1, Computation; calculation. 0 

Upon a moderate eſtimate and calculation of the 
quantity of water now actually contained 1 
abyſs, I found that this alone was full eng: 
cover the whole globe to the height af 
Moles. | 
2. Value. 


e Lord, 
be good 


* "RY 


in the 
igh to 
gnec by 
* * 
Wedwer, 


I'd love 
My country's good, withła reſpe& more tend-- 
More holy and profound than mine own life. 
My dear wife's mate, her womb's increaſe. x 
The treaſure of my loins, Shateſp. Coriulans / 
3. Valuation; aſſignment of proportion: 
value ; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true imat. upon 
the odds betwixt a publick and a private life, i; 
to try both. L' Eftransr. 

Outward actions can never give a jult in 
of us, ſince there are many perfeRions of à man 
which are not capable of appearing in actions 


oo 5 9 ka dt , Wer K 8 . . 


Addiſon. 

ESTiMA'TION, Es-ti-ma'-8lifin, 2. /. (from 

eftimate.] 

1. The act of adjuſting proportional value. 
If a man ſhould ſanctity unto the Lord ſome 

part of a field, the m,, ihall be according to 

the ſeed. 

2. Calculation; computation, 

3. Opinion; judgement. 

In our own efttmation we account ſuch particu. 
lars more worthy than thoſe that are already tried 
and known, Jacen. 
4. Eſteem; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
leaſt whereof being juſt, had bereaved him of g- 
mation and credit with men. Hcoler. 

Of your brace of unprizable eſtimations, the one 
is but frail, and the other caſual. Sbakrſp, 

know. the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy efimation, 
And not without deſert ſo well reputed. Shatſp. 
I ſhall have efimation among the multitude, and 
honour with the elders. Wifd. viii. 10. 

A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to 
the magiſtrate is, that he may be in due gi 
and reverence, Alterbury. 

E/STIMATIVE, &s-ti-mä-tiv. adj. [from ei- 
mate.] Having the power of comparing 
and adjuſting the preference. e, 

We find in animals an efimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averlation, and loco-mo- 
tive ſaculty anſwering the will. Hal. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the e/fimative 


Le Vii Kut, 


to belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the 
object, | Byte 


mate.) A ſettler of rates; a computilt, 

E/ST1VAL, &8'-tl-val. adj. [ ſivus, Lat.) 
1, Pertaining to the ſummer. 

2. Continuing for the ſummer. Bc 

Es8TIivA'TION, Es-ti-va'-shun.- u. fe (aftine- 

tio, Lat.] The act of paſſing the ſummer G 

A grotto is a place of ſhade, or cf#iva/0n. Bacon, 

| EsTo'PEL, 68-tdp'<1. u. f. (law term.] Such 

aꝛꝛ act as bars any legal procels. 

EsT0'VERS, E&s-tö-vers. 1. /. law term, 

Neceſſaries allowed by law. 

| ES8TRA'DE, &s-tra'd. u. /. [Fre Afratum, 185 

An even or level ſpace = 

To ESTRA'NGE, &s-trYnj. v. 4. fro 


b 


1 Pg 1. To 


EST 


: to withdraw. 
, To — 8 — their corruptions, but 

| 3 from them in things indif- 
— who ſeeth not how greatly prejudicial this 
m—_ been to ſo good a cauſe? Hooker, 


__ it is our cuſtom of ſimple reading, 


erſion of infidels ranged from the 

— Cod, but for inſtruction of _— 
| in the boſom church. 

bred, and brought up in _— 


1 


See, ſhe woeps; 
- Le me unkind, or falſe, and knows not why 
1 thus efrange my perſon from her bed. Dryden. 
4. To . - to Urvert from its original 
; ſſeſſor. 5 | 
aſe gf, efi ranged this place, and have burnt 
Peceuſc in it to other gods. Jer. xix. 4. 
| To alienate from affection ; to turn from 
4 5 \indneſs to malevolence or indifference. 
© Howcomes it now, my huſband, oh, how comes it, 
That thou art thus cfronged from thyſelf? 
A1 call it, being ſtrange to me. Shateſp. 
Adam, rang d in look, and alter'd ſtyle, 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Million. 
came to grieve a father's heart rang d; 
But little thought to ſind a miſtreſs chang' d. Dry. 
1 do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
eſranged him from me. Pope, 
To withdraw or withhold. | 
We muſt range our belief from every thing 
which is not clearly and diſtinctly evidenced. 

J Glanville's Scepfis. 
W F5rRANGEMENT, Es- strà'nj-mènt. n. /. (from 

E -frange.] Alienation; diſtance; removal; 
voluntary abſtraction. 
Deſires, by a long eftrangement from better 
things, come at length perfectly to loath, and fly 
3 off from them. South, 
Ema DE, &s-tri-pi'd. 2. ,. [Fr.] The 
= defence of a horſe that will not obey, who, 
to get rid of his rider, riſes mightily before; 
and while his forehand is yet in the air, 
yerks furiouſly with his hind legs. 
| Farrier's Did. 
EsTRE/ATE, E8-tri't. 2. f. [extraftum, Lat.) 
The true copy of an original writing: for 
example, of amerciaments or penalties, {et 
down in the rolls of a court, to be levied 
by the bailiff, or other officer, of every 
man for his offence. A law term. Cyavel. 


EsTRE'PEMENT, Cs-tre@'p-ment. . ſ. [of the 
French werd eftrepier.) Spoil made by the 
tenant for term of life upon -any lands or 
woods, to the prejudice of him in the re- 
verfion. Conpel. | 
F'sTRICH, 0s'-tritsh. 2. /, [commonly writ- 
ten oftrich ; fruthiocamelus.) The largeſt 
of birds, ; 


To be furious, 

Eto be frighte out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eflridoe. Shakeſp. | 
The pearock, not at thy command, aſſumes 
His glorious train; nor efrich her rare plumes. 
bp | Sandys, 
Ervance, &-ti-ins, x. /. Heat; warmth. 

word rarely found. , 
Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was 
allowable in Cato; that 15, & ſober incaleſcence, | 
©... regulated eſtuance from wine. Brown. 
5TUARY, ES'-tU-A-ry. . fAeftuarium, Lat.] 

An arm of the ſea; the mouth of a lake or 
2 m which the tide reciprecates; a 
To EsTvare, g- tü-At. w. a [eftuo Lat ] 
Te ſwell and fall reciprocally ; 1 boil ; 4 
111 3 1 Dict. 
ON, Es-tü-A-shüän. 2. 7. [from tuo, 

= The ſtate of . 
ue and fall; agitation ; commotion, 


N 
\ 


- 


E/sTURE, Cs'-tfir. a. J. [eftus, Lat.] Violence; 


Esu'RIE NT, E-sh0'-rycnt, adj, [eſuriens, 1 


E'SURINE, E-sh6-rtn. 


Erc, èt-sét-E-rà. A contraction of the two 


To ETCH, &tgh. v. a. [etzen, Germ.] 


1 


* 


E TE 


Rivets and Iakes that want fermenting parts at 
the bottom, are not excited into eſtuations 3 there- 
fore ſome ſeas flow higher than others, Brown. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a 


ſenſible commotion of the ſpirits, and an fvation 


of the blood. Nortis. | 


* 


commotion. 
The ſeas retain 
Not only their outrageous efure there, 
But ſupernatural miſchief they expire, Chapman. 
Hungry + voracious, 5 
adj. Leſurio, Lat.] Cor- 
roding; eating. 
Over much piercing is the air of Hampſtead, in 
which ſort of air there is always ſomething eſurine 
and acid. Wiſeman. 


Latin words et cetera, which ſignifies, and 


fo on; and the reſt; and others of the like 
kind, 


1. A way uſed in making of prints, by draw- 
ing with a proper needle upon a copper- 
late, covered over with a ground of wax, 
Ge. and well blacked with the ſmoke of a 
link, in order to take off the figure of the 
drawing or print; which having its back - 
fids tinctured with white lead, will, by 
Ninning over the ſtrucken out lines with a 
ſtift, imprefs the exact figure on the black 
or red ground; which figure is afterwards 
with needles drawn deeper quite through 
the ground, and all the ſhadows and 
and hatchings put in; and then a wax 
border being made all round the plate, 
there 18 poured on a ſufficient quantity. of 
well tempered agua fortis, which inſinuat- 
ing into the ſtrokes made by the needles, - 
uſually eats, in about half an hour, into the 
figure of the print or drawing on the cop- 
per-plate. rris. 
To ſketch; to draw; to delineate [unleſs 
this word be miſtaken by Locke for eke.] 
There are many empty terms to be ſound in ſome 
learned writers, to which they had recourſe to etch 
out their ſyſtems. Locke. 
. (This word is. evidently miſtaken by Ray 
for edge.) To move forwards towards oue 


* 


When we lie long awake in the night, we are 
not able to reſt one quarter of an hour without 
ſhifting of ſides, or at leaſt etching this way and 
that way, morc or leſs. Ray. 


ETCH, Ets'h. 2. /. A country word of which 
I know not the meaning, | 
When they fow their etch crops, they ſprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. Mortimer. 
Where you find dunging of land makes it rank, 
lay dung upon the etch, and ſow it with barley. 
| Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
ETE'RNAL, E-ter'-nal. adj. [zternus, Lat.] 

1. Without beginning or end. | 
The eternal God is thy refuge. Deuter. 

2. Without beginning. 

It is a queſtion quite different from our having an 
idea of eternity, co know whether there were any 
real being, whoſe duration has been eternal? Locke. 

3. Without end; endleſs ; immortal. 

Thou know ꝰſt that Banquo and his Fleance lives. 

hut in them nature's copy*snot eternal. Shake/p. 
4. Perpetual ; conſtant ; unintermitting. 
Burnt off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 

And fires eternal in thy temple thine. © Dryden. 
5. Unchangeable. i 
. Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he op- 


poſed. | Dryden. 
ETERNAL, E-ter/-nal, u. / [eternel, Fr.] One 


XXXIiIi. 27. 


* 


| of the appellations of the Godhead. 


ETH- 


That law whereby the terra himſelſ doth work, 
Hooker. 

The Eterral, to prevent ſuch horrid fray, _. 
Hung out of heav'n his golden ſcales. Milton. 


ETE'RNALIST, E-t&r'-nal-list. =. /. [æturnus, 


Lat.] One that holds the paſt exiſtence 
of the world infinite. 

I would aſk the cernalift; what mark is there 
that they could expect to deſire of the novelty of 
a world, that is not found in this? Or what mark 
is there of eternity that is found in this? Burnet. 
To ETE/RNALIZE, e-ter'-nil-liz, v. a. [from 
eternal.} To make eternal. Did. 


ETE'RNALLY,&ter'-nal-ly. ad v. from eternal. 
1. Without beginning or end. 
2. Unchangeably ; invariably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at any time, 
or in any caſe, muſt be alſo eternally and unchange- 
ably ſo, with relation to that time and to that caſe, 

| South. 

3. Perpetually ; without intermiſſion. 

Bear me, ſome god, to Baja's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
Where weſtern gales etornally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. Addon. 
ETE'RNE, E-tern', adj. [eternus, Lat.] Eter- 
nal; perpetual; endleſs. 

The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armonr, forg'd for proof eterne. Sal. 
ETEe'rNiTY, &-ter'-nl-tv. u. ſ. Læternitas, Lat.] 
1. Duration without beginning or end. 
In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time ſhall be pour d out 
Into eternity, and circular joys . 
Dancing an endleſs round, again ſhall rife. Craſaw. 
Thy immortal rhyme 

Makes this one ſhort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Coroley. 

By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with all the endleſs 
addition of number, we come by the idca of eter- 


— 


nity. Locke. 
2. Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyſs, - 
Eternity, whole end no eye can reach! Milton, 


Eternity, thou pleaſing, dreadful thought ! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 

paſs ! | Addiſon, 
To ETERSTZE, E-ter'-ntz.. v. a. [æterno, Lat.] 
1. To make endleſs; to perpetuate, 
I with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd; with happineſs, 
And immortality : that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe, Milton. 
ay make for ever famous; to jmmorta 
Ze. | 
Mankind by all means ſreking to eternize him- 
ſelf, ſo much the more as he is near his end, doth 
it by ſpeeches and writings. Sidney. 
And well befecms all knights of noble name, 
That covet in th* immortal book of Tame 
To be eterniged, that fame to haunt. Fairy Dreen. 
I might relate ef thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on earth ; but thoſe elect 
Angels, contented withtheir fame in heav'n, 
Seck not the praiſe of men. Miltor's Par, Loft. 
The fonr great monarchies have been celebrated 
by the writings of many famous men, who have 
eternized their fame, and thereby their own, Tihmple. 
Both of them are ſet on fire by the great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to eterniz+ them. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
. Creech ſeems to have Wc + the l 
ſyllable. 
Hence came its name, in that the ov 
Hath cterniz d the glory of his love. Creech's Manil. 
E'THER, E'-ther. 2. /. | zther, Lat. A ung.] 
1. An element more fine and ſubtile than 
air; air refined or ſublimed. 
If any one ſhould ſuppoſe that nas 
V 


4 


| 


- 


* 


. 


| 


. 


like our air, 


k may contain particles which cudeavour to rtcede 


from 


—ͤũ—z: 444 —  — ——- 
" 


ÞT#re'rEOVUs, E-the'-ryts. adj. [from ether. 


Whence | 


_ © generous amongſt all theſes who have given rules 


offer him, is the peculiar inſolence of degenerated 


” whether Jewiſh or etbnich, with the Sacred Writ- 
„gs. | 
ErüNicks, Eth'-niks. 2. /. Heathens 3 not 


- fame Cain, the fon of Adam. 


_ ET10'LOGY, C-ty-0V'-0-jF. u. /. [4runoyic.} 
An account of the cauſes of any thing, ge- 


E T 1 


eber is; and that its particles are exceedingly 
fmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe of 
light, the exceeding ſmalineſs of its particles may 
contribute to the grearneſs of the force by which 
thoſe particles may recede from one another. 
The parts of other bodies are held together by 
the eternal preſſure of the ether, and can have no 
other conceivable cauſe of their coheſion and union. 
' | | Locke. 
2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 
There fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of carth below. 
| Dryden. 
ETHE/REAL, E-th&-ryal. adj. [from ether.) 
r. Formed of ether. | 
Man feels me, when I preſs th' etbercal plains. 
| | Dryden. 
2, Celeſtial ; heavenly. 
Go, heav'nly gueſt, ctherzal meſſenger, 
Sent from whoſe ſov'reign goodneſs I adore. Milt. 
Thrones and imperial pow'rs, offspring of 
Heav'n, ; 
Hthereal virtues ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such as theſe, being in good part freed from the 
entanglements of ſenſe and body, are employed, 
like the fpirits above, in contemplating the Divine 
Wiſdom in the works of nature; a kind of anti- 
cipation of the etberea! happineſs and employment. 
Glanville, 
Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human ; angel, man. Pope. 


Formed of ether; heavenly. 
Behold the bright ſurface 
Of this ethcreovs mould, whereon we ſtand. Milton. 
E'THICAL, EtR'-i-k4l. adj. LG de.! Moral; 
treating on morality. 


E'THICALLY, èth'-I-kàl- y. adv. [from ethical.) 


According to the doctrines of morality. 
My ſubject leads. me not to.diſcourſe ethically, 
but Chriſtianly of the faults of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue. 


livering precepts of morality. 
Pope entitled part of his works Ethick Epiſ- 
tles. | 


E'ruicks, &th/-iks. n./; without the ſingular. | 


[49an,] The doctrine of morality z a ſyſtem 

of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
That ethicks ſpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 
I will never ſet politicks againſt etbicl ; for true 
ethicks are but as a handmaid to divinity my reli- 
acon. 


on, 
N Perſius profeſſes the ſtoick philoſophy; the moſt 


of ethicks.. Dryden. 
If the atheiſts would live up to the ethicl, of 
Epicurus himſelf, they would make few or no pro- 


ytes from the Chriſtian religion. 


Pagan; not Jewiſh ; not Chriſtian. 
Such contumely as the etbick world durſt not 


Chriſtians. Government of the Tongue. 
I ſhall begin with the agreement of profane, 


Greco. 


Jews; not Chriſtians. 

This firſt Jupiter of the cibuiclt was then the 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
ET#0L0O'G1CAL, &-thd-16dzh"4-kil. adj. IS. 

and z.] Treating of morality. 


nerally of a diſtemper. '.,_ | _ .. 
J have not particulars enough to enable me to 


| 


* 


| | 


| 


„ 


relating to the 148 
this conceit, this etymological obſervation. | 
| | Locke. | 3- The practice of emptying the bod * 

7 


1 


| 


EVA 


[from elymology.) Relating to etymology ; | 
erivation of words. 


ETymo'LOG5T, Et-F-mdV-6-jlst. n./. [from 
etymology.) One who ſearches ont the origi- 
nal of words ; one who ſhows the deriva- 


ETYMO'LOGY, et-y-mdV-6-jp. 2. J. [etymo- 
lagia, Lat. irvpo; and 25y@®-.] 

1. The defcent or derivation of a word from 
its original; the deduction of formations 
from the radical word; the analyſis of 
compound words into primitives. 

Conſumption is generally taken for any univer- | 
ſal diminution and colliquation of the hody, which 
acceptation its etymology implies. Harvey on Conſump. 

When words are reſtrained, by common uſage, 
to a particular ſenſe, to run up to ctymolagy, and 
conſtrue them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridicu- 
lous. 

Pelvis is uſed by comick writers for a looking- 
glaſs, by which means the etym of the word 
is viſible, and pelvidera will ſignify a lady who 
looks in her glaſs. ! Addiſon's Spectutor. 


its derivation or etymology, yet the original deriva- 
tion of words is ofrentimes very dark. Watts's Log. | 


inllections of nouns and verbs. 


primitive word. : 
Blue hath its etymon from the High Dutch 
blaw ; from whence they call himmel-blue, that 
which we call ſ{ky-colour or heaven's blue. | 
Peacham. 
To Eva'caTE, E-vi'-kit. v. a. Laco, Lat.] 
To empty out ; to throw out. | 


carcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 
| Harvey on the Plague. 
T> EVA'CUATE, è-väk'-d-àt. v. a. [evacuo, 
wb 5 
r. To make empty; to clear. 
There is no good way of prevention but by eva- 
cuating clean, and emptying the church. Hooler. 
We tried how far the air would manifeſt its 
gravity in ſo thin a medium, as we could make in 
our recerver, by evacuating it. Boyle. 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 


3. To void by any of the excretory paſſages. 


and recovered his ſenſes. Arbuthnot. 
4. To make void; to evacate; to nullify ; 

to annul. 

The deſect, though it would not evacuate a mar- 

riage, aſter cohabitation and actual conſurama- 


Bacon's Henry VII. 
If the prophecies recorded of the Meſſiah are 


to know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when 
not, in any thing or perſon whatſoever, which 
would utterly evacuate the uſe of them. South, 
5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a place, 
As chis neutrality was never obſerved by the 
emperour, ſo he never effectually evacuated Cata- 
lenia. | | Sift. 
Eva'cUANT, &-vik'-ti-3nt. 2. . [evacuans, 
Lat.] Medicine that procures evacuation 
by any paſſage. * * 
EvAcuA“ rio, è-väk-d-A-shün. 2. /. [from 


= 


evacuate,)} 


- 


charge, 


1 


Conſider the vaſt evacuations of men that Eng- 


nter into the ctiolagy of this diſtemper. Arbuthnot. | 


* 


land bath had by affiſtances lent to foreign king- 


tion of words from their original. | 


Collier*s View of the Stage. | 


E'TY MON, &t'-y-mGn. . /. [iro] Origin . 


| 
| 


If the meaning of a word could be learned by | 


2. The-part of grammar which delivers the | 


Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to diſin- : 
turned rather into a dexterity to deliver hin-lf 


| Boerhaave gives an inſtance of a patient, who | 
by a long ufe of whey and water, and garden | 
fraits, evacuated a great quantity of black matter, | 


tion; yet it was enough to make void a contract. 
Bentley. | | 


E'THRNIck, Eth'-nlk. adj. [iSwE-.] Heathen ; 
not fulfilled in jeſus of Nazareth, it is impoſſible | 


| 


| 
| 


7. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy; dif- | 


| 


A 


EVA 


from one another; for 1 do not know what this  ETYMOLO'GICAL, &t-y-m&-184zh'-i-k31. adj. | 2. Abolition g nullification. 


Popery hath nat been able to x "A » 
in any place, after proviſion r ſel 
utter evacuation of all Romiſh — * v7 
1 
The uſual practice of phyſic = 
in a manner wholly * * 
bleeding, vomit, or ſome purgation, 7. ; 
4. Diſcharges of the body by any vent = 
ral or artificial, : I 
To mon Ns E-vi'd. v. a. le vado, Lat? 
. To ; ifice or 
I 22 3 z to eſcape by artifice 5; ſtre 
In this point charge him home, that he. 
Tyrannick power: if he evzd: us there 
Inſorce him with his envy to the people, $1.1. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt eng 
Of miſery, fo thinking to eva: 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his veugeful ire, than 10 
To be for eſtall'd. Milton's Par:d;, Les 
He might evade the accompliſhment cf = 
afflictions he now gradually endureth. Br, 
2. To avoid ; to decline by fubterfuze, 
Our queſtion thou evad'ſ?; how did's thou Aare 
To break hell bounds? Dryden's Slate 1 
3. To eſcape or elude by ſophiſtry. : 
My argument evidently overthrows 2! that b 
brings to evade the teſtimonies of the father; 


oe. 


Stille g. 
4. To eſcape as imperceptible or uncy;. 
uerable, as too great or too ſubtle tu be 
' ſeized or ſubdued. 
We have ſeen how a contingent even bag. 
man's knowledge, and evades his power. Sul. 
To EvA'DE, 6-va'd. v. u. 
1. To eſcape; to flip away. It is not nw 
uſed with from. | 
His wifdom, by often evading from perils, vn 


from dangers, than into a providence to prerta x. 
| Bacau : Henry VII. 
| Unarm'd they might 
| Have eaſily, as ſpirits, eva./ed ſwiſt 
By quick contraction, or remove. Ml. 
2. To practiſe fophiſtry or evalions, 
| The miniſters of God are not to eva/e or take 
refuge in any of theſe two forcmentioned war:. 
Sutz. 
Evaca'T10Nn, E'-vi-ga”-shun. 2. /. {eragr, 
Lat.] The act of wandering ; excurio:; 
ramble ; deviation. 

"Theſe long chains of lofty mountains, which 
run through whole continents caſt and welt, ſerie 
to ſtop the evagatien of the vapours to the north and 
ſouth in hot countries. kay, 


EvAne'sCENT, &-vi-nes"-sEnt. adj. (evort/* 
cens, Lat.] Vaniſhing ; imperceptible ; l, 
ſening beyond the perception of the ſents. 

The canal grows ſtill ſmaller and flenderer, 19 
as that the evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will fearct 
differ, Arbutbnit. 

The difference between right and wrong, cn 
ſome petty caſes, is almoſt evan;cent. W laß. 

The downy orchard, and the melting pup 
Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations ſeed | 
Of evaneſcent inſects. Thomfon's Sprig. 


| EVANGELICAL, &-vAn-jCl-I-kAl. adj. lerar. 
gelique, Fr. evangelicus, Lat.) * 
1. Agreeable to goſpel; conſonant to 

| iſt ly goſpel. 
| Chriſtian law revealed in the hoty Fol 
This diſtinction between moral goodnels 2 


oY . ; - 
evangelical perfection, ought to have been ane 


— 


— EE — .< „* — 


— 


f : loo! rig; 
neſs; but "tis by an evange/icas, not +00 pet 
teouſneſs, and by the intervention ci e 


« the 
Chriſt Jeſus, 'who is the Saviour as well 2: 


| 
| 

. 7 ; ns 
| God will indced judge the world in righteos 
| 
| 
Atteroury 


Judge of the world. 


domes, © + Hoale"s Origin of Mankind. 


: 


2. Contained in the goſpel. 
* 


Thale 


. » _— N 


Eva/nGELIST) 


F 


Ev4'rORABLE, 


Werten 2. vin'-IN-Ilzm. v. J. [from 


epangely.) The promulgation of the bleſſed 


vas this land ſaved from infidelity, through 
ical and miraculous iſm. Bacon. 
tapers n. A nr er 
iter of the hiſtory of our 1 eſus. 
A —_ of theſe early writers recur en the four 
evangeliſts by name their reſpective „ 


omulgator of the Chriſtian laws. 
* e to — he firſt entruſted the promul- 
ing of the goſpel, had inſtructions; and it were 
evanselifis ſhould ſhow their authority. 
—_—_— «+ Decay of Piety. 


aße 


VA/NGELIZE, 
9 Lat. i29:xi7w.) To inſtruct in the 
goſpel, or law of Jefus. | 
The ſpiri: 
Pour d firſt on his apoſtles, whom he ſends 
T' evangelize the nations; then on all 
Baptiz'd, ſhail them with wond'rous giſts endue. 
| Milton. 
EVA'NGELY, E-van'-je-lF. N. J. LανννEEevç 
that is, good tidings.] Good tidings ; the 
meſſage of pardon and ſalvation ; the holy 
goſpel; the goſpel of Jeſus. 
Good Lucius, 
That firſt receiv*d Chriſtianity, 


The facred pledge of Chriſt's evangely. Fairy ©. 


Fy4'x1Þ, &-vin'-[d. adj.[evanidus, Lat.] Faint; | 


weak ; evaneſcent. 


Where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the ſmell 


of the flower is rather evanid and weaker than 
that of the leaves. Bacon. 


The decoEions of ſimples, which bear the viſi- 
ple colours of bodies decoAed, are dead and evanid, | 
and the | 


without the commixtion of allum, argol, 
ike. : Brown. 

I put as great difference between our new lights 
and ancient truths, as between the ſun and an 
evanid meteor. Glanville. 


To Eva'xi84, &va/n-Ish, v. a. [e vaneſco, Lat.] 
To vaniſh; to eſcape from notice or per- | 


ception. 
6-vip'-6-r4bl. adj. [from eva- 
porate.] Eafily diſſipated in fumes or va- 
Urs. 
Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their 
virtue lies in parts that are of themſelves volatile, 
and eaſily evaporable. 


20 EVAPORATE, E-vip'-6-rit. v. n. [eva- 
poro, Lat.] To fly away in vapours or 
fumes; to waſte inſenſibly as a volatile 


ſpirit; 


Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pour- | 


ing out of one language into another it will all 
evaporate, Denham. 
Our works unhappily evaporate4 into words; 
we ſhould have talked leſs, and done more. 
75 Decay Piety. 
Being weary with attending the low conſump- 


von of the liquor, we ſet it in a digeſting furnace 
B 


do evaporate more nimbly, 


heat enough to diſpel it, cannot be cured other- 

wiſe than by burning, by which it evaporates. 

7 | Temple, 

The enemy takes a ſurer way to conſume us, by 

Etting our courage evaporate againſt itones and 

rubbiſh, | Swift. 
To EVva/PoKATE, &vip'-d-rit. v. a 

1. To drive away in fumes; to diſperſe in 


vapours, 
A we that prodigious maſs of water 
daily thrown into the ſea from all the rivers, we 
then know how much is perpetually eva - 
Porated, and caſt again upon 
Ply thoſe innumerable 
* 


Bentley. 


&vin'-j&-liz. v. a. levange- 


| 


| 


N 


4 


Grew. | 


vapour falling upon joints which haye not | 


the continents to ſup- | 


EVE 


Convents abroad are ſo many retreats for the 


| ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, the ſilent, 


| the politick, and the moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, 
and evaporate the nexious particles, Swift. 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn 
us, and will evaporate water, Watts": Logick. 


2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or ſallies. | 

My lord of Eſſex evaporated his thoughts in a 

ſonnet to be ſung before the queen, Motten. 


EvATORA“TIOx, E'-vip-6-rY"-shan. u. /. [from 


evavorates} 


pours; vent; diicharge, 
They are but the fruits of aduſted cheler, and 
the evaporations of a vindictive ſpirit.  Howel. 
Evaporations are at ſome times greater, accord- 
ing to the greater heat of the ſun ; ſo wherever 
they alight again in rain, 'tis ſuperior in quantity 
to the rain of colder ſeaſons. Woodward. 
2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to 
make it fume away. 
Thoſe waters, by rarefaction and evaporation, 
aſcended. Kal. 
3. In pharmacy. ] An operation by which 
liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, 
ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger, or of a 
higher conſiſtence than before. Quincy. 
Evasion, &-vi'-zhin, 2. /. [evaſum, Lat.] Ex- 
cuſe ; ſubterfuge ; ſophiſtry; artifice ; art- 
ful means of eluding or eſcaping. 
We are coo well acquainted with thoſe anſwers; 
But his eva/ion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehenſions. Shakep. 
Him, after all diſputes, 
Forc'd I abſolve: all my evaſtons vain, 


; 


But to my own conviction, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Thou by evaſtons thy crime uncover'ſt more. Milt. 
Eva's1vE, E-vi'-slv. adj. [from evade.) 
1. Practiſing evaſion; eluſive. 
Thus he, though conſcious of th* etherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd eveſrve of the ſly requeſt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical 3 diſ- 
honeſtly artful. 
Eva'SIVELY, &-vi-slv-lF. adv. [from evaſive.) 
By evaſion; eluſively; ſophiſtically. 
EU'CHARIST, u'-ka-rist. n. /. Lia. 


The act of giving thanks; the ſacramental 


act in which the death of our Redeemer is 
commemorated with a thankful remem- 
brance; the ſacrament of the Lord's ſupper. 

Himſelf did better like of common bread to be 
uſed in the euchariſt. Hooker. 

Seme receive the ſacrament as 2 means to pro- 
cure great graces and bleſſings, others as an cucha - 
i and an office of thankſgiving for what they 
have received, Ta;lor. 


| EUCHAR1'STICAL, U-ki-ris-ti-kil. adj. from 


euchariſt.) 
x. Containing acts of thankſgiving. 
The latter part was excbariffical, which began 
at the breaking and bleſling of the bread, Brown. 
It would not be amils to put it into the evcbari/. 


O God, for our limbs and ſenſes. 


the Lord. | 
Evcro'LOGY, U-koV-G-jy, n, ſ. [hint] A 
formulary of prayers. 
Ev'CRASY, U'-kra-sy. 1. /. [ivzgevia,} An agree- 
able well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
whereby a body is ſaid to be in a good 
ſtate of health. | Quincy. 
Eve, & v. ? 
F'ven, &vn. avond, Dut. ] 
1. The cloſe of the day; the latter part of the 


darkneſs. 


1. The act of flying away in fumes or va- | 


] 


| 
| 


| 


4 


„12 


4 


tical part of our daily devotions: we praiſe thee, | 
Ray. | 
2. Relating to the ſacrament of the ſuppet of 


| 
| 


| 


| 
And rcaſonings, though through mazes, lead me | 
ſtill 


In vain thou ſtriv'ſt to cover ſhame with ſhame; 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


day; the interval between bright light and 
| 


E v E 


They, like ſo many Alexanders, 
Have in theſe parts from morn till cen fought. 
And ſheath d their ſwords for lack of argument. 
| Shak:/p. 

When theſun's orb both en and morn is bright, 
Then let no fear of ſtorms thy mind affright. May. 

Such fights as youthful poets dream 
On Summer eve; by haunted ſtream. Nilas. 

O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſpray 
Warbleſt at , when all the woods are till. Milt. 

Th' unerring ſua by certain figns declares, 
Wat the late ev's, or early morn prepares. Dry. 

Winter, oft at eve, reſumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn. Themſon's Spring. 

2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before an 
holiday. In this ſenſe only eve is uſed, 
not even. 

Let the immediate preceding day be kept as the 
eve to this great feaſt. Duppa's Rule to Devetion, 

=P EN, E'vn. adj. leren, Sax. ever, Dut. eguus, 
at.] 
Level ; not rugged ; not unequal ; ſmooth 
as oppoſed to rough. 
To ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow, Dryden. 
The preſent face of Rome is much more ever: 
and level than it was formerly. Addon on Italy. 

The ſuperficies of ſuch plates are not ever, 
but have many cavities and ſwellings, which, how 
ſhallow ſoever, do a little vary the thickneſs oi 
the plate. Newton's Optichs, 

2. Uniform; equal to itſelf. | 

Lay the rough paths of peeviſh nature ev's, 

And open in each heart, a little heav'n, Prior. 

3. Level with; parallel to. 
That the net may be ever to the midſt of the altar. 
Exodus, 

And ſtiall lay thee ever with the ground. 

Luke, xix. 44. 

4. Not having inclination any way; nor lean- 

ing to any fide. | 

He was | 

A noble ſervant to them; but he could not 

Carry his honours even. Shaleſp.Coriolans, 
5. Not having any part higher or lower than 

the other, 

When Alexander demanded of one what was 
the fitteſt ſeat of his empire, he laid a dry hide 
before him, and defired him to ſet his foot on 
one fide thereof; which being done, all the other 
parts of the hide did riſe up; but when he did ſet 
his foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat 
and even. Davies, 

6. Equal on both fides ; fair; not favouring 
either. i 

Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 

On even ground againſt his mortal foe. Milton. 
7. Without any thing owed, either good or 
ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you | 
Henceforth be earls. Sbaleſd. Macbeth. 
I will be even with thee, doubt it not, Shateſp. 
I do confeſs | 
The blind lad's pow'r, while he inhabits there; 
But I'll be ev'z with him nevertheleſs. Suctling. 

Ig taking revenge, a man is but ever with his 

enemy, but in ng it over, he is ſuperior. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 

Even reckoning makes laſting friends; and the 
way to make reckonings even 1s to make them 
often. ; South. 

The publick is always even with an author who 
has not a juſt deference for them: the contempt is 
reci | Addiſon. 

The true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to 
be. even with the magiſtrate, who was againſt 
them; and they reſolved at any rate to be againſt 
him, Atterbury. 


1 


1. J. læren, Sax. avend, or 8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or depreſ- 


fion 3 not uncertain. 3 
Deſires compos'd, aſſections ever ev'n, « 
Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to heav'n. 
| Pope. 


Foo 


1 


"EVE 


9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 
not odd. 


Let him tell me whether the number of the 
Rars be even or odd. Taylor's Rule of Lining Holy. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit in 


the lateraldiviſton of man by even and odd, aſcribing | 


the odd unto the right ſide, and cv unto the left. 
| Brown's Vulg. Err. 
To Even, &vn. v. a. (from the noun.} 
I. To make even. 
2. To make out cf debt; to put in a fate in 
which either good or ill is fully repaid. 
Nothing can, or ſhall content my ſoul, - 
Till I am evexe& with him, wife for wife. Shakeſp, 
3. To level; to make level. - 
This temple Xerxes evened with the ſoil, which 
Alexander is ſaid to kave repaired. Raleigh, 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammo- 
mile; fon now the ground is ſupple, and it will ever 
all inequalities. | Evelyn, 
To Even, E'vn. v.n. To be equal to. Now 
diſuſed. 
A like ſtrange obſervation taketh place here as 
at Stonehenge, that a redoubled numbering never 
eveneth with the firſt. Carer, 


'E'ven, &vnaadv. [often contracted to ew/n.] 
1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion ; verily. 


Even ſo did thoſe Gavls poſſeſs the coaſts. Spenſer. | 


Thou waſt a ſoldier 
Even to Cato's wiſh ; not fierce, and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes. Sale. Coriol. Act I. Sc. IV. 
Dang'rous rocks, 

Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 

Would ſcatter all the fpices on the ſtream, 

And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 

And now worth nothing. Shaleſp. 
Ik̃t is not much that the good man ventures; after 

this life, if there be no God, he is as well as the 

bad; but if there be a God, is infinitely better, even 

as much as unſpeakable and eternal happineſs is 

better than extreme and endleſs miſery. Tillotſon. 

He might even as well have employed his time, as 
ſome princes have done, in catching moles. Atlerb. 


2. Notwithſtanding ; though it was ſo that. 


All I can ſay for thoſe paſſages is, that l knew | 


they were bad enough to pleaſe even when I wrote 
them. | Dryden. 
3. Likewiſe ;' not only fo, but alſo. 
The motions of all the lights of heaven might 
afford meaſures of time, if we could number them; 


but moſt of thoſe motions are not evident, and the | 


great lights are ſufficient, and ſerve alſo to meaſure 

even the motions of thoſe others. Holder. 

HFlere all their rage, andev'a their murmurs ceaſe, 

And ſacred ſilence reigus, and univerſal peace. Pope. 
4. 80 much as. 

Books give the ſame turn to our thoughts that 
company dots to our converſation, without loading 
our memories, or making us even ſenſible of the 

change. d Swift. 
5. A word of exaggeration in which a ſecret 
- compartſon is implied; as, even the great, 
that is, tbe great like the mean. | 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh your ſtams, 
But long contracted filth ev in the ſoul remains. 
| Dryden, 
I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which appear 
new, even to thoſe who are verſed in critical 
learning. Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. A term of conceſſion. 
| Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, I ſhall en let it paſs, Collier. 


EVN HAN DED, &vn-hin-did. adj. [even and 


band.] Impartial; equitable. 

2 Evenbanded juſtice | 
Returns the ingredients of our poiſon'd chalite 
To our own lips. - | Shate/p. Macbeth. 
- E'veniNG, Cv-ning. . /, [zpen, Sax. avend, 


Dut.] The cloſe of the day; the beginning 


of night 


_— 


* 


EVE 


I ſhall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Thedevil is now more laborious than ever, the long 
day of mankind drawing towards an evening,and the 
world's tragedy and time near at an end. Raleigh. 

Mean time the ſun deſcended from the ſkics, 
And the bright evening ſtar began to riſe. Dryden. 

It was the ſacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they ſhould every evening thrice run over the 
actions and affairs of the day. Watts on the Mind. 

E'veEnLyY, &v/n-ly. adj. [from even.) 
1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoiſe. 

In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed ; no 
particles could convene by mutual attraction ; for 
every one there muſt have infinite matter around 
it, and therefore muſt reſt for. ever, being evenly 
balanced between infinite attractions. Bentley. 

2, Levelly ; without aſperities. ; 

A paliſh clcarneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread ; 
not overthin and waſhy, but of a pretty ſolid con- 
ſiſtence. Wootton. 


3. Without inclination to either fide; in a 
poſture parallel to the horizon ; horizon- 
tally. 

The upper face of the ſea is known to be level by 
nature, and evenly diſtant from the centre, and 
waxes deeper and deeper the farther one ſaileth 
from the ſhore. Brerewood, 


4. Impartially ; without favour or enmity. 
You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and there 


is a moſt hopeful young prince: it behoves you to | 


carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly between them both. 
Bacen's Advice to Villiers. 
E'vExNEss, &vn-nls, x. /. [from even.] 
r. State of being even. | 
2+ Uniformity ; regularity. 

The ether moſt readily yieldeth to the revolu- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies, and the making them 
with that evenneſs and celerity is requiſite in them 
all. Grew's Coſmolegia Sacra, 

3. Equality of ſurface ; levelneſs. 
4. Freedom from inclination to either fide. 

A crooked ſtick is not ftraitned, unleſs it be 


bent as far on the clear contrary ſide, that fo it 


may ſettle itſelf at the length in a middle late of 
evenneſs between both. HFooler. 
5. Impartiality; equal reſpect. 
6. Calmneſs; freedom from perturbation. 
Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as 
much as any man, yet he bore the loſs of them, 


when it happened; with great compoſure and even- |} 


neſs of mind. Atterbury. 
E'vENSONG, E'vn-80ng. 2. /. [even and ſong.] 


| x. The form of worſhip ufed in the evening. 


Thee, chantreſs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy even/ong. 

If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if he 
laſt till evenſong, and then ſays his compline an 
hour before the time. - 53 Taylor. 

2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 
Ile tun'd his notes both evegſong and morn, Dryd. 
E VENTI DE, &vn-tid. 7. / [even and tide.] The 
time of evening. | 
A ſwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do ariſe, | 
Their murmuring ſmall trumpets founding wide. 


eventide. 


- 


Gen. xxiv. 63. 


EVENT, E-vént'. n. /. [eventus, Lat.] 


Iſaac went out to meditate at the 


1. An incident; any thing that happens, good 


or bad. | | 
There is one event to the righteous and to the 
. wicked. | 


2. The conſequence of an action; the con- 
cluſion; the upſhot.  : | | 


Two ſpears ſrom Meleager's hand were ſeat, 


With equal force but various in th' event; 


2 


Milton. 


— 


Fairy Queen, 


Ececl. | 
Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch events / Ss. 


EVE 


The firſt was fix'd in earth, the ſecon 
On the boar's b 5 
e = riſtled back, and deeply Grank 2 


NN E-vEr/-tE-rit, V. a 1 
ero, Lat.] To ri j ehe, 
the belly. = "5 ©0 open by TIPpin 

In a bear, which the hunters 
opened, I beheld the young ones 
parts diſtin, 

Eve'NTFUL, &vent'-fal. ad;. 
Full of incidents ; full of ch 
Laſt ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory 
. . - b 
Is ſecond childiſhnets, Shakeſp. A: yeu lik, 1 
To EVE'NTILATE, E-v6n'-ti-lat, v. a. „ 
Lat.) : 
1. To winnow ; to ſift out. 
2. To examine to diſcuſs. D:3 
EvENXTUAL, E-yen'-tu-al, adj. (from erer. 
Happening in conſequence of any thin. 
conſequential, di 
Eve'NTUALLY, E-ven'-tti-hl-F, adv. 
eventual.) In the event 
in the conſequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not e 
diſobliged you; and hath made your flame a br 
return, by reſtoring you your own heart, By: 

F'/vER, Ev/-ur. adv, [zfne, Sax.] 
t. At any time. 

Men know by this time, if ever they will Eo, 
whether it be good or evil which hath been Hg 
retained. e linie, 

If thou haſt that, which I have greater reason. 
believe now than ever, I mean velour, this mig: 
ſhew it. | Shabslo, 

You ſerve a maſter who is as free from the eary 
of friends, as ever any king was. Bam, 

So few tranſlations deſerve praiſe, that I ſczrce 
ever ſaw any which deſerved pardon, Dada. 

The moſt ſenſual man that ever was in tie 
world never felt ſo delicious a plcaſure as a clear 
conſcience. | Tilktfa, 

By repeating any idea of any length of time, a5 
a minute, a year, or an age, as often as we willi 
our own thoughts, and adding them to one att 
ther, without ever coming to the end of ſuci d- 
dition, we come by the idea of eternity. Lt, 


2. At all times; always; without end. 
God hath had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome 
church viſible upon the earth. Hier, 
I ſee things may ſerve long, but not 2 ee 
Slate. 
Riches endleſs is as poor as Winter, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor. Sbaigb. 
Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, | 
Still ſeeking happy life, makes life a toil, Dare 
There under ebon ſhades, and low-brow'd rocks, 
In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. Mia. 
The inclinations of the people mull ever have 
a great influence. Temps, 
He ſhall ever love, and always be : 
The ſubje& of my ſcorn and cruelty. Dy. 
Mankind is ever the ſame, and nothing loſt ct 
of nature, though every thing is altered. yon. 
Ever fince that time Liſander has been 2t "© 
houſe. Tater, 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour d brow 
The poet's bays and critick's ivy grow, 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in ſame. 
3. For ever, Eternally; to perpetuity. 
Men are like a company of poor inſects, x oe 
ſome are bees, delighted with flowers ow 
ſweetneſs; othersbeetles, delighted withoth<r b 
of viands; which, having enjoyed for 3 = 
ceaſe to be, and exiſt no more for go 2 
We'll to the temple: there you find your n; 


And there be crown'd, or give fim 971 por 175 


8 


"vemerated, of 
wich all cher 

Armes, 

[ event and fall 1 

anges of fortung. 


4 ' 


. (from 
in the laſt reſult ; 


4+ It is ſometimes redut licated. Shale} 
Len 


| For ever and for every 2 ell, Caſſius. 
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F * ſulphur unconſum'd! 


1 
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l 
| values no leaſe, though for a 
know 2 lord, who va ' 
thouſand eſtate. that is not for ever 
rn Temple. 
ä 3 points the fatal lock diſlever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever. Pape. 
"At one time, as cer and anon: that is, at 
"one time and another ; now and then. 
80 long as Guyon with her communcd, 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; 
And ever and anon, with N : 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy c id dye. 
an ih Fairy Deen, 
The fat one's would be ever and anon making 
with the lean, and calling them ſtarvelings. 
* L' Eftrange. 
He lay ſtretch'd along, | 
And ever and anon a ſilent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. Dryd. 
degree. | 
6 144 a fear that harmful creature ever the 
tefs, becauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that 
poi | Hal. 
ſon. 
For a mineuadiſcovered, neither the owner of the 


nd or any body elfe are ever the richer, Collier. 


It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 

nere muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man: 
And all the queſtion, wrangle “er ſo long, 


B; only this, If God has plac'd him wrong? Pope. | 


7. A word of enforcement, or aggravation. 
As ſoon as ever he had done it; that is, im- 
mediately after he had done it, In this 


ſenſe it is ſcarcely uſed but in familiar lan- 


guage. : 
That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 


than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman. Shake/. 
They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever 
they came at the bottom of the den. Dan. iv. 24. 
That purſe in your hand has a twin-brother, 
- as ike him as ever he can look. Dryd. Spaniſb Fry. 
As ſoon as cer the bird is dead, 
Opening again, he lays his claim 
To half the profit, half the fame. Prior. 
The title of duke had been ſunk in the family 
ever ſince the attainder of the great Duke of Suf- 
folk. Adiſon on Italy. 


8. EvER A. Any: [as ever y, that is, even ich 


or ever each is each one, all.] This word | 


is ſtill retained in the Scottiſh. dialect. 
Il am old, I am old. 
love thee better than I love cer a ſcurvy young 
boy of them all. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 


9+ It is often contracted into cer. 
10. It is much uſed in compoſition in the ſenſe 
of always: as, evergreen, green through- 


out the year ; everduring, enduring without | 


end. It is added almoſt arbitraxily to neu- 

tral participles and adjectives, and will be 

2 explained by the following in- 
ces: 5 


EvERBU'BBLING, ᷑v- ür- büb“ bllng. adj. [ever | 
and bubbling.) Boiling up with perpetual | 


murmurs, 7 
Panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That everbubbling ſpring. 
Evernnu'axinG, ur- bür- ning. 
and burning.} Unextinguiſhed. 
His tail was ſtretched out in wond'reus length), 
That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught ; 
And withextorted power and berrow'd ſtren gth, 
The «verburning lamps from thence it brou ght. 


15 Spenſer. 


Torture without end 
and a fiery deluge, fed 


fs 3 
Milton. 


Evas nt : 
| G, Ev-ar-ddi ing. adj. lever and 
| during.) Eteraal ; enduring without end. 


. © 


47 3, through the impurity of 
Lal, behold!) eis heavens, and c 
5 


— 


—- 
- 


Craſoarwv, : 
adj. (ever | 


EVI 


bring knowledge to contemplate the everduring 
glory and termleſs joy. Raleigh. 
Heav'n open'd wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious ſound! ' 
On golden hinges moving, Milton's Par. Loft. 
EvERGRE'EN, &v-fr-grn. adj. [ever and 
green. ] Verdant throughout the year. 
There will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with ſhade 
Ol laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. Milton. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 
exhaled by the ſun, renders the plant evergreen. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
E'VERGREEN, Ev'-ur-grin. n. /,. A plant that 
retains its verdure through all the ſeaſons. 
| Some of the hardieſt evergreens may be tranſ- 
| planted, eſpecially if the weather be moiſt and tem- 
perate. 45 Evelyn. 

'I find you are againſt filling an Engliſh garden 

with evergreens. Ardifon's Spectator. 
EvERHO'NOURED, Ev-ur-6n'-nard. adj. [ever 
and Zonoured.) Always held in honour or eſ- 
teem. 

Mentes, an everbonour'd name, of old 
High in Ulyſſes“ ſocial liſt enroll'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 
EveERLA'STING, Ev-ur-las'-ting. adj. [ever and 

laſting.] 
1. Laſting or enduring without end; perpe- 
| tual; immortal; eternal. + | 

Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shateſp. 
| The everlafling life, both of body and ſoul, in 
that future ſtate, whether in bliſs or woe, hath 
been added, Hammond. 

And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 
Laid in the ſcale with ever/aſting death! Denham. 
2. It is uſed of paſt as well as future eternity, 
though not ſo properly. 
EVERL ASTING, Ev-r-las'-ting.n. /. Eternity; 
eternal duration whether paſt or future. 
| From everlaſiing to everlaſting thou art God. 
Pſalm xc. 2. 


* 


- 


had of us, and the love which is born towards us, 
from everlaſling. s Hooker. 
EvERLA'STINGLY, Ev -tir-las'-ting-ly. adv. 


| I'll hate him everlaſtingly. 

That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakeſp. 
| Many have made themſelves everlaſtingly ridicu- 
| lous. | Swift. 
EvERLA'STINGNESS, &v-ur-1is'-ting-nls. A. / 


an indefinite duration. | 
Nothing could make me ſooner to confeſs, 

That this world had an everlaſiino neſs, 

Than to conlider that a year is run 

Since both this lower world's and the ſun's ſun, 

Did ſet. | | Donne. 


eternal; inceſſant. 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moſt glorious houſe, that gliſt'reth bright 
With burning ſtars and everiiving fires? Hairy ©. 


Father, as from the fountain of that everliving 
Deity. Hooker. 


"TS. + „ 


ſubjects of his reward and puniſhment. Raleigh. 


- * 


_ 6 


Newton. 


| EvErmo'RE, ev-ar-mo'T. adv. [ever and more.] 
Always; <ternally. More ſeems an exple- | 


tive accidentally added, unleſs it fignified 
avays, henceforward ; but this ſenſe has not 


a powerlul evexliving agent. 


; 
; 
q 
| originally from this time: as, evermore, al- 
| 
| 


been ſtrictly preſerved. 


0 


| 


'} 


We are in God through the knowledge which is | 


from everlaſting.] Eternally ; without end. 


God's juſtice in the one, and his goodneſs in the þ 


The inſtinct of brutes and inſects can be the ef- 
fect of nothing elſe than the wiſdom and ſkill of J 


* 


| 


4s 


[from ewverla/ting.} Eternity; perpetuity ; | 


EvERLI'vING, ev-ur-llv'-ing. adj. ſever and 
living.] Living without end; immortal; 


5 


In that he is man, he received life from the | 


1 


other, is exerciſed for evermore, as the everliving | 


E V 
It povern'd was, and guided evermore, 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and hoare. 
| Fairy Qucen. 
- Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, 
Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs flee. 
Davies. 
Religion prefers thofe pleaſureswhich flow from 
the preſence of God for evermore, infinitely before 
the tranſitory pleaſures of this world. Till»yſor. 


 EveroO'PEN, Ev-ur-0'pn, ad. [ever and open.] 


Never cloſed ; not at any time ſhut. 

God is the great eye of the world, always watch- 
ing over our actions, and has an everopen ear to all 
our words. Taylor. 


EvERPLE'ASING, Gv-r-ple'z-Ing. adj. [ever 


and pleaſing.) Delighting at all times; never 
ceaſing to give pleafure. 
The cverpltaſing Pamela was content to urge a 


little farther for me. Sidney. 
Forſaking Sheria's everpleaſing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope. 


To EveE'RsE, E-vers'. v. a. [everſus, Lat.] To 


overthrow ; to ſubvert; to deſtroy, 
uſed. | 
The foundation of this principle is totally everſ.d 
by the ingenious commentator upon immaterial 
beings. Glanville. 


Not 


To EvzRr, E-vert', v. a. [everto, Lat.] To 


deſtroy ; to overthrow. 
A proceſs is valid, if the juriſdiction of the 
judge 1s not yet everted and overthrown. 


ife- 


EverRwWa'TCHFUL, Ev-ur-wotsh'-fal. adj. lever 


and watchful.) Always vigilant. 
Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 
Nor clos'd in ſleep his everwatchful eyes. Pope. 


E'vERx, ev -ur-y. adj. [In old language ever- 


ich, that is, ever each; ren ealc, Sax.] 


1. Each one of all. Every has therefore no 


plural fignification. 
He propoſeth, unto God thcir neceſſities, aud 
they their on requeſts for relief in every of them. 


Hooker. 
All the congregation are holy, every one of 
them. Numb. xvi. 


The king made this ordonance, that every twelve 
years there ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips, Bacon. 
The virtue and force of very of theſe three is 
ſhrewdly allayed. Hammond's Fundamentals. 
Ariſtotle has long ſince obſerved, how unreaſor- 
able it is to expeQ the fame kind of proof for every 
thing, which we have for ſome things, Tillofſan. 
Every one, that has an idea of a ſoot, finds that 
he can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the 
former, make the idea of two feet. Locke. 
rrom pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken lightnings flaſh from ev ry cloud, Pepe. 


2+ EVERY-WHERE, èv“-ür-F-Wwhe'r. In all 


places; in each place. 

The ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not 
every=z6bere ſeen, nor did it every=<vhere ſuffer 
death; evexy-where it could not be entombed: it 
is not every-where now, being exalted into heaven, 
4 Hookers 

If I ſend my ſon ahroad, how is it poſſible to 
keep him from vice, which is evexy-where ſo· in 
faſtrion? or Locke, 

"Tis no-where to be found, or every=robere. Pepe. 


F/vERYOUNG, Cv'-Ur-yUlng. adj. [ever and 


young.) Not ſubject to 

ing; undecaying. 5 
Joys everycung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 

Fill the wide circle of th* eternal year. Pope / Only. 


old age, or decay- 


E'vESDROPPER, &'vz-drop-pur. nf. leves and 


dropper.} Some mean fellow that Kulks 
about a houſe in the night to liſten. 
What makes you liſten there? Get farther 


off; F preach not to thee, thou-wicked-eveſdropper. 


ny Dryden Spaniſb Fryur. 
Do but think how becoming your function it is 
to be diſguiſed like a Dave, and an eveſdropper, 
under the women's windows. Dryden Don S. luft. 
40 . 


| 
| 
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1. The tate of being evident; clearneſs; 


1. To prove; to evince. 


2+ To ſhew to make diſeovery o. 


E IDENT, 


* 


c 


* 


E VI 


To Evi'sricare, E-vEs'-ti-git. v. a. [ovel;- 
go, Lat.] To ſearch out. Dia, 
Rvcn, yo. u. /. [This word is fo written 


by moſt, writers ; but fince the original ip, 


Saxon, or Welſh yesun, more favours the 


eaſier orthography of yea, I have referred 
it thither.] A tree. © ; 


At the firſt ſtretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoſt joined the horns of the rough eugh. 


Dryden's Hncid. 
7 EVIET, &vil't. v. a ſevinco, Lat.] 


1. To diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe. 

The law of England would ſpeedily evi? them 
ont of their poſſeſſion, and therefore they held it 
the beſt policy to caſt off the yoke of Engliſh law. 
Davies on Treland. 

2. To take away by a ſentence of law. 
His lands were bib from him. X. James. 

3. To prove; to evince. Little uſed. 
This nervous fluid has never been diſcovered in 


Iive animals by the ſenſes, however afliſted nor its | 
, neceſſity evifted by any cogent 5 Cheyne. 


FvrcTioON, E-vik'-shin; 2. J. from evick.] 

1» Diſpoſſeſſion. or deprivation by a definitive 
ſentence of a court of judicature. 
I any of the parties be laid aſleep under pretence 
of arbitrement, and the other party doth cautiouſly 

get the ſtart at common law, yet the pretorian 

court will ſet back all things, and no reſpect had 
to eviion or diſpoſſeſſion. Bacon. 

2. Proof; evidence ; certain'teſtimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in 
all our debates, but rather as an expedient for 
peace than an cid of the right. L'Efrange. 

E'VIDENCE, Ev'-[-d&hs. 1. J [Fr.] 


indubitable certainty ; notoriety, 

2. Teſtimony ; proof. | 
I had delivered the evid:zce of the purchaſe 
unto Baruch. e ee 
Unxreaſonable it is to expect the ſame kind of 
0 and evidence for every thing, which we have 
for ſome things. Tillotſon, 
Cato major, who had borne all the great offices, 
has left us an evidence, under his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs, Lozke; 


* ,” They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of | 


Chriſtianity, the truth of which hiſtory was their 
motive to embrace Chriſtianity. Addiſon, 
3. Witneſs ;. one that gives evidence. 1n 


this ſenſe it is ſometimes plural; as, he 
evidence avere vorn: but ſometimes re- 


| uz augmented, as evidences. : 
To {wear he ſaw three inches through a door, 
As Aſiatick evidences ſwore, 
There are books extant, which they muſt needs 
allow of as proper evidence; even the mighty vo- 


lumes of viſible nature, and the everlaſting tables 
n Bentley. 


of right reaſon. 


o E'vidtxce, Ev'-I-dEns, v. 4. [from the 
i noun.] Av *S, - ; 


The horſes muſt be evidencat by good teſtimo- 
nies to have been bred in Ireland. Temple. 
-» Tf they be principles evident of themſelves, they 

need nothing to evidence them. | Tillotſon. 
Theſe things the Chriſtian religion require, as 
- might be evidenced from texts. ' Tillotſon, 


Thou on earth had'ſt prof, per'd, which thy looks 
Nom alſo eviden,ʒʒ. 
„Although the ſame truths be elicited ahd æx- 
plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly c,? in the contemplation of 

Man. Hal o of Man bind. 
Evy/-dint, adj. [Fr.] P lain; ap- 
Parent; notorious. AAS 


- 


It is evideat, in the general frame of nature, 


7 


that things moſt manifeſt unto ſenſe have proved 
obſcure unt the underſtandin g. Brown y YVuls. Err. 


| Dryden 5 Juvenal. 


Milton Paradiſe Lt. 


EVI | E vr 


their neighbours, which is evident to all that know | Ey11.50/ ER, G&el-d&-Ar. ». ; 
their conſtitutions. Temple. | : dur 2. J. [evil and 4. 


ö ale factor; one that cc ; 
Children minded not what was ſaid, when It Whereas oh ommits Cr 


ſpeak evil again 
was evident to them that no attention was ſufficient. they may by x. 4 good works ple? ou a 


/ d. Þ 
; # Locke, EvILFA VOURED Evl-fa“- vi, d p f cer. 
E'v1DENTLY, èv“-ddnt-Ix. adv. [from evi. Fewour.] III countenanced ; 7; evil and 


j dent.] Apparently ; certainly ; undeniably. | good aſpect. baving 10 
6 Laying their eggs, they evide4tly prove | Machiavel well noteth, though in an e 
| 


. . . . / 
The genial pow'r and full effects of love. Prior. inſtance, there is no truſting to the force — 
The printing private letters is the worſt ſort of except it be corroborated by cuſtom. B hy vp” 
betraying converſation, as it evidently has the moſt Ev! LFA'VOUREDN ESS, cyl. f. vürd-niz 29 
| extenſive ill conſequences. | Pope, [from evil favoured.) De ee 8. 1. / 
EVIL, Col. adj. | ypel, Sax. euvel, Dut.) . 


: 12 ö Thou ſhalt not ſacrifice unto t! 
t. Having bad qualities of any kind; not lock, or ſheep, wherein is blemiſh, or 25 
| ood. ; 7 LE) 


w— Al... A. ts. AD.4 


We Lord ane byt 


| | vourtdngſe, J 1 n 

. ” - Das 
| He hath brought up an evi name upon a virgin, | EY LLY, &'vI-IF. adv. [from evil.) Not 
| . k Deut. | his act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the Na.” 
| An evil diſeaſe cleaveth faſt unto him; and now arts 


Of all his people, and frecze up thei VT" 

that he lieth, he ſhall riſe up no more. Pſelms. | EVILMI'“x "vn erbmfn-did. * oy 5 

The good fig's very good, and the cv en n.] Malicions ; miſchiey 
that cannot be eaten they are ſo evil. Feremiab. nant wicked; infidions 

That hour he cured many of evi ſpirits. Zuke, | , ; 


j „ 
L ++ and 


ous ; malig. 


But molt the fear'd that travelling 5 1. 
7 ; , no he 
2. V icked , bad ; corrupt. ; Some evilminded beaſts might lie in wait, 
Is thine eye evil, becauſe I am good? Matth. And, without witneſs, wreak their "+57 PP 
* — ” * . . * . 
| The imagination of man's heart is e from his | — 


Fouth. a . Gen. | E'vilxxss, & vl nfs. n, /. from . 1 
3. Unhappy; miſerable; calamitons. trariety to atk - 1 
And the officers did ſee that they were in e eto goodneſs; badneſs of whaterer 


ind. 
caſe. Exadas. | : The moral goodneſs and congruity, of i 
All the days of the afflicted are evil. Proverh.. | unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs f b 
iſchievous; deſtructive; ravenous | $7 e ee els of moral or naty- 
4. 4 0 _ 2 wh 2 on * ral actions, falls not within the verge of a brug 
Ui is MY ion s coat; an e at 3 | faculty, Hales Origin of Mantis 
1 . . en, / 27 21 ö FT, : 
Evil, CI. . / [generally contracted to ill.) r AKING, èul-ſpè -king. u. J. ſeri} and 
ine a crime... .- | ; Jpeaking.) Slander ; defamation; calumny; 
. | chr 12 cenſoriouſneſs. | 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn's . Wherefore laying afide all malice and il gül- 
In evils to top Macbeth! Shuleſp. Macheth, and hypocriſies and envies, and all evi/pcati:., 


j . . Voter 
2. Injury; miſchief. OS. X 1 
Whoſo rewardeth evil for good, evil ſhall not | Eviiwi SHING, Cvl-wish ing. adj. [evil and 


„ 


depart from his houſe. Proverbs. Wiſh, ] VV iſhing evil to having no good 
Let thine enemies, and they that ſeck ewi/ to | will, | þ . ; 
my Lord, be as Nabal. Samuel They heard of this ſudden going cut, in 2 cours 
3. Malignity corruption try full of evihwiſoing minds towards hin, Ce 
; . Re , WP Þ fer" 
The heart of the ſons of men is full of æui . Ecclet. EVILWO'RKER, cul-würk . = 15 eu and 
4. Misfortune; calamity. cbt.] One who does wickedneſs, 


Shallime receive good at the hand of God, and Beware of dogs, beware of eviiworkers, Pl, 
ſhall we not receive evil ? Feb. | To EVI'NCE, &-vin's. O. 7. levi, Lat. To 
A prudent man foreſeeth the ci, and hileth | Prove; to ſhew; to maniſeſt 3 to make 
himſelf, * 7 Prod. evident. | 
If we will ſtand boggling at imaginary evi, let 


Doubt not but that fn 
us ne ver blame a horſe for itarting at a ſhadow. 


Wilt reign among them as of thee begot; 


Z' Eftranye. And therefore wes law given them, to vine | 
Evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe auy Their natural pravity. Milten's Parad. Lol. 


pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- 


That religion, teaching a future ſtate of ſouls, is 
cure us any evil, or deprive us of any good. Locke. 


a probability ; and that its contrary cannot, with 


5. Malady ; diſeaſe : as, the king's evil. equal probability, be proved, we have cvinced 
What's the diſcaſe he means ? | ; Sorts, 
— Tis call'd the evil. Sbalgſp. Macbeth. The greater abſurdities are, the more ſtrongiy 


E'vit, &vl. adv: [commonly contracted: to they evince the fallity of that ſuppoſition from 


„, 200 N whence they flow. Auerb. 
1. Not well in whatever reſpect. C | EvixciBLE, &-vIn“-slbl. adj. [from evince.] 
Ah, froward Clarence, evil it beſeems thee, Capable of proof; demonſtrable. 
„Lo flatter Henry, and forlake thy brother!. Shak. |  - Implanted inſtinQs in brutes are in themſelves 
2. Not well; not virtuoully ; not innocently. | highly reaſonable and uſeful to their ends, ard 
If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; | evincible by true reaſon to be ſuch Eat. 
but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me ? FJobn, xviii. 23. þ * 1 1 * c EIA 
3. Not well; not happily ; not fortunately. | Wel Ervin lb -V. adv. 4 ” Oe 
It went evil with his houſe. Deut. vii. 23. e-] n uch a manner as to fo 
4. Injuriouſly ; not kindly. viction, 


The Egypuiansevil entreated us, and afflicted us. | To E'VIRATE, bv'd-rAt. w. a. [oviratur, Lat. 

t | | Deu. To deprive of manhood to emaſculate. 

It is often uſed in compolition to give a | 7s EVI SCERATE, &-vJs/-8&-rAt. 27. a. lcviſero, 
bad meaning to a word; but in this, as in Lat.] To embowel ; to draw; to deprixe 


all other caſes, it is in the modern dialect of the entrails; to ſearch within the en- 

generally contracted to 1d. trails- : 
EVILAPETCTEn, evl-Af-feèk-tid. adj. [evi and E'VITABLE, &v'-[-tabl, adj. [evitabilis, Lat.) 
A pin Not kind; not diſpoſed to kind- Avoidable; that may be eſcaped or ſbun- 
nets; 2 | ned. 4 MiD95,y | | 
The unbelieving Jews ſtirred upthe Gentiles, and Ol divers things evil, all geing not cviteble, E 
4 | | vin caſe of io great 


Fa 
* " 


- They are incapable of making con queſts upon | 


made their minds evilafebted againſt the brethren, | e one; which one, ſavi 
| 5 A. urgency, werte not otherwi 


No be , 


E Vo E WE E TA 


| „Leit. . a. Leuito, Lat.) | parts do meet together, and equally evolve | I dreamt of a filver baſon and wer to-night, 

TE erl. &r ; to eſcape. or unhend; ſo that the ſame line becomes 8h 
* ©” Thereia ſhe ddth evitate and ſhun ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a reciprocally Let one attend him with a ſilver baſon 
A thoaſand irreligious curſed hours, greater circle, till at laſt they turn into a | Full of roſewater, and beftrew'd with flowers; 


Which forced marriage would have brought upon ſtrait line. f Harris. Another bear the EWer; A third a diaper ; 


4 Shakeſp. 4. (In tacticks.] The motion made by a | And fay, Wil't pleaſe your lordſhip cool your hands. 
Lara rt on, &y-1-tY-shfn. 1. .. [from evitate.) body of men in changing their poſture, "IMP Slaleſp. 
The act of avoiding. : . | or form of drawing up. And theſe ewo- * 3 exver a maid obſequious brings 
ln all bodies there is an appetite of union, and lutions are doubling of ranks or files, coun- | r d from the cool, tranſlucent ſpr ings; 
coitation of ſolution of continuity. =. Bacon. ter-marches, and wheelings. Harris. A pr kay e * the bright vaſe ſupplies 
EviTERNAL, &y-I-ter nal. adj. Læviternus, 5. Evolution of Powers. [In algebra. Ex- | Th OL capacious UZze:; I as 
Lat.] Eternal in a limited ſenſe ; of du- tracting of roots from any given power, E'w 45 art 1 ** | my Yo. 
ration not infinitely but indefinitely long. | being the reverſe of involution. Harris. 11 ki + 2 UU "terry OE J 1 n on 4 
EriTERNITY, ev-ter'-nl-ty. n- J. Leiter- EvonirION, &-v6-migh'-fin. u. ,. [evomo, e . he 1 _ 4 * ert > 8 * e 
dun low Lat.] Duration not infinitely, | Lat.) The act of vomiting out. Did. 3 N e n nnn 781 * 
dut indefinitely long. | Eu'PATORY, &-pi-td-r$. 1. J. [eupatorium.) | 4 = , I; e up water in — 
Ev'.oGy, &-16-j5- u. /. Lis and d.] Praiſe; A plant. | ix, das: A e e 
- encomium ; panegyrick. _ ; EveHo'NICAL, U-fon'-p-kil. adj. [from eu- As r S 
- - Many brave young minds have oftentimes, phony.) Sounding agreeably. Dig. | do compounded words: ſometimes mean- 


through hearing the praiſes and famous eulogies of 


4 , Ing out, as exhauſt, to draw out; ſometimes 
worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like EU'PHONY, t-f6-ny. n. . [ivpwvia.] An 4 , 


only enforcing the meaning, and ſome- 


| agreeable ſound ; the contrary to harſhneſs. 2 3 1 
ere 5 8 r urn anten, d-fi r. byüm. 2 22 rehm Httle 2 ien. 
ED iowa of the . 1. A plant. | 7 amy 1 5 8 12 1 * 20 he 
d, ; 1 i exacerio F ; ; 
Jeter en theſe ſeldom miſs to be affected with u- ——_ . 3 5 _ | 95" ache 2 £ —_ rate; to heizhten = mikiavane Aus 
er given themſelves. +» Decay of Piety. anna NINETY JUICE. pa T a . AKs. J. r- bia 
£7NUCH - ndk. n. ſ. Lie] One that are angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like the cereus | XACERBA'TION, Cks-a-$cCr-ba'-Shun. u. J 
EI * or emaſculated. | or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly beſet with ſpines, | [from exacerbate.) 
= He hath gelded the common wealth, and made and for the moſt part hath no leaves. Miller. | 1. Encreaſe of malignity; augmented force 
it an eunuch, Shakejp. Henry VI. 2. A gum reſin, brought to us always in or ſeverity. 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much drops or grains, of a bright yellow, be- | 2 Height of a diſeaſe; paroxyſm. ; 
of Venus doth dim the fight; and yet eunuchs, tween a ftraw and a gold colour, and a |. The patient may ſtrive, by little and little, to 
which arc unable to generate, are nevertheleſs alſo }' ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, It has no great N rin rt es n . and lo, by 
dimſghted. Bacon's Nat. Hi.] ſmell, but its taſte is violently acrid and | 9 Ry 1 r ys eue gas pda 1 at 
So charm d you were, you ceas'd awhile todoat || nauſeous. It is uſed medicinally in fina- | ere her de 4% erdtermartets. 
On nonſenſe gargl'd in an eunuch's throat. Fenton. | h piſms. ; Hill. | chad = N da Kar * r . 72 
n aan, To make Eu'PHRASY, U'-fra-sy. n. ſ. [euphraſia, Lat. | | acerviis, Lat.] The act of Wau, wht 
an eunuch. The herb eyebright; a plant ſuppoſed to Di2.. 
It were an impoſſible act to eunuchate or caſ- | . 


, tear the fight. EX/'ACT C Akt a; [ 7 Lat ] 
trate themſelves. Brown's Vulgar Err. ro + 1 | CI, CEZ-ARC., Adj. LOXACTUS, Lat. 
Erock rion, 6v4-ki-shin. . e levocatio, e e e ee . 1. Nice; not failing; not deviating from rule. 
Lat.] The act of calling out. And from the well of life three drops inſtill'd Jan, this, nt Oo rule, TE brought about, 
Would truth diſpenſe, we could be content with 3:9 Milton. | Were hut a combat in the liſts left out. Pope. 
Plato, that knowledge were but remembrance, that | p,,, 1G Ln f-rd0k'-15-dbn. n ſ. I logen a 2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 
intellectual acquiſition were but reminiſcential 3 rr 


; g | What if you and Ienquire how money matters 
evocation. n A wind which blows between the Eaſt and] ſtand between us? With all my heart, I love exact 


Inſtead of a deſcent into hell, it ſeems rather a4 North, and is very dangerous in the Me- dealing; and let Hocus audit. Arbuth. Fobu Bull. 
conjuring up, or an-evocation of the dead from | diterranean. It is of the nature of a whirt- 3. Careful; not negligent :- of perſons: + 
hell. Netes to Odyſſey. | - wind, which falls ſuddenly on ſhips, makes Many gentlemen turn out of the ſeats of their 


EvoL&'T1ONn, &-vö-IA“shün. u. .. [evelo, Lat.) | them - tack about, and ſometimes cauſes 


anceſtors, to make way, for ſuch new maſters as © 


as A Ea Ron 


The a& of flying away. t them to founder, as Pliny obſerves. Calmet. |, have been more ex in their accounts than them- 
To EVO'LVE, &-vdlv'; w. a. [evolvo, Lat.) | There aroſe againit it a tempeſtuous wind called] ſelves. O's | Spectalor. 
To unfold to diſentangle. , | euroclydon. Acts, xxvii. 14. 4. Honeſt; ſtrict 3 punctual. 2717 
| The animal ſoul ſooner expands and evolves itſelf | £U"RUS, U-ras. u. . [Lat.] The Eaſt wind: L In my doings l Was exact. Eacles. li. 19. 
3 toits fulborb and extent than the human ſoul. Hale. | Eurus, as all other winds, muſt be drawn with | To Exa'cT, EgZ-akt V. da. [exigo, exattus, 
q This little active principle, as the body increaſeth blown cheeks, wings upon his ſhoulders, and his] Lat.] 24220 
and dilateth, evolveth, diffuſeth, and expandeth, if body the colour of the tawny moon. Peacham. 1. To require authoritatively. 
not his ſubſtantial exiſtence, yet his energy. Hale. E“ URY THM, U-rith-my. n. ſ. [tvzvSu©®-.] Har-| Thou now exact the penalty, 


To EvO'Lve, &-vdlv. v. 2. To open itſelf; { mony; regular and ſymmetrical meaſure, | Which is a pound of this poor merchant's flaſn. 
to diſcloſe itſelf. | 


T / | 1 | Shakeſp. 
Ambroſial odours _ - | - 1 14 . n. J. Of a foreigner thou mayeſt exact it gain; but 
Does round the air evolving ſcenrs diffuſe ; 1 [iSaracie,] An eaſy de AY X that which is thine with thy brother,-thine hand 
The holy ground is wet with heav'nly dews. Prior. | A recovery, in my caſe, and at my age, is im- mall releae. ful A1 Dent. 
8 Ev-6-10/-8hiin. n. /. [evolutus, | poſſible: the kindeſt with of my friends is eutha- -- Eugi? of fc be faithius 890 W 7 
1 | | naſia | 51 Arbuthrot. ; 28 ; , A 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. E 2 Lsiox, &-vil'-shan. . ſ. [evulfo, Lat.] From us ene _— | 
- The ſpontaneous coagulation of the little ſaline | The act of plucking out. n 
$ waspreceded by almoſt innumerable evolu- | 


The hand of fate A over us, and Heaven 
Eads ſeverity from all our thoughts. Addiſon. - 
2. To demand of right. $7 


Prom a ſtrict enquiry we cannot maintain the 


tlas, which were ſo various, that the little bodies evulſion, or biting off any parts. Brown's YVulg, Err. 


came to obvert to each other thoſe parts by which 


8 . EvuULGA'TION, &-vil-gi”-shun. n. ſ. \evulgo, Years of ſervice paſt 

| | m 5 . . , | 0 . 
5 as Sir 4 belt Gtened ether. oye.” |; Lat.] The act of divulging; publication, From grateful ſouls exad reward at laſt. Dryden. 
A * The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded. | ict, Where they deſign a recompence for benefits 
A The Whole evclution of ages, from everlaſting to Ewe, yo'- n. /. [eope, Sax.] The ſhe-ſhreep; | received, they are leſs ſolicitous to make it when 
z everlaſting, is ſo collectedly and preſenrifically re- | the female to the ram. | 


| | it is exaded, Be” Smalridge, 
; prelented to God at once, as if all things which Rams have more wreathed horns than ee. Bac. | 3. To ſummon; to enjoin ; to enforce... * 
| 2 Were, are, or ſhall be, were at this very in- Haſte the ſacriſice L Let us deſcend now therefore {rom this top 
=» c really preſent. Mores Divine Dialogues. | Sev'n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe; Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 254908 
3. —— geometry] The equable evolution i And for Diana ſeven unſpotted euer. Dryden's En. | 'Exadts our parting hence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft; 
. A the perighery of a circle, or any other | E'WER, C-ur. 2. /. [from eau, perhaps anci- n 80 5 


N 1 
2 10 a-gradual approach of the ently en water.] A veſſel in which water] And juſtice to my father's ſoul, er N 
£%0 redttude; as that all its | is brought for waſhing the hands. | This 5 piety, © Denn. 7 
Ex. l 5 |; 1902 EY q * oo 
| 8 | 
(| 


E NA E X A E X A 


P F 1 / 
Lo Ker, Igr-Axt. v. u. To pravtife ex-I To EXAGGERATE, &gz-1dzh'-b-rit, v. a. They meditate whether the virtues of the on 
tortion. ſexaggero, Lat.] will exa/t or diminiſh the force of the o : 


| 
| 

1. To heap upon; to accumulate, 1 ect any of its nocent qualities, 
| 


In God all perfections, in their higheſt degre: 


. | they 
The enemy ſhall not exact upon him. "Fr us in dict; ; Wan, 
3 | Pſalm Ixxx. 22. In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks } ®- 8 E = ate N or ſentiment. 
ExA CTER, &pz-Ak'-thr. u. from ca.] f and firs ſtand in firm earth below the moor, and 87 * . 1 ara , E What exalted ſtraing, 
t. Extortioner ; one who claims more than] have lain three hundreds of years, {till covered . 1 through thele happy plains, 
a — or claims his due with outrage] by the freſh and ſale waters and mooriſh 2 D Tra reigns, 
and ſeverity, HS ogerated upon them: ale. : ; Ncommes, 
The poller and ex44:y of fees juſtifies the com- 2 0 heighten by repreſentation ; to enlarge | * wiv TION, Cgz-Ol-ti'-Shiin, 2. J. {from 
mon reſemblance of the courts. of juſtice to the } by hyperbolical expreſſions. ng, d of rait 
buſh, whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence hF He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, I, The act of railing on high, 
in weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fleece. | the ſenſe the people generally had, even deſpair of | 7+ Elevation to power, dignity, or excellence, 
. i Bacen's Eſſays. ever ſeeing an end of the ealamities. Clarendon. She put off the garments of Widowhood, for 
I will alſo make thy officers peace, and thine A friend exaggerate} a man's virtues, an enemy the exaltation of thoſe that were oppreſſed, 
 exaFers righteouſneſs, Tſaiab, Ix. 17. inflames his crimes. Addiſon's Spectator. | „eee 7 wdith, xvi. 2, 
** "Light nd lewd pertous, eſpecially that the Eger egen, F. deb drt dn. . 7 | ter an humiliation of manhood; for wick. 
| . a . Om exaggerate. there followed an exa/tation of that which wis 
9 of —— Fans fog Pomery Wake 1. The act 1 together; an heap; bled: for with power he created 2. 
: . : an accumulation. reſtored it by obedience. n 
. rec eren * Some towns that were anciently havens and | 3. Elevated ſtate ; ſtate of greatneſs * 
One who is fevere is tis joiunaions or his ports, are now, by exaggeration of ſand between nity. 85 
3. 4 4 1 Ju 6 theſe towns and the ſea, converted into firm land. I wonder'd at my flight and change 
* ba Hale Origin of Mankind. F To this high exaltati 79 
o men are prone to be greater tyrants, and p , | | To this high exaltation. Milion's Par. Lot 
more rigorous exaders upon others, than ſuch | ** Hyperbolical am lification, 
whoſe pride was formerly leaf diſpoſed to the | Exagger ations of the prodigious condeſcenſions | and exaliation, meet together. Tillig. 
obedience of law ful conſtitutions. King Charles. - r laws, would "uw: 2 You are as much eſteemed, and as much beloved, 


The grateful perſon being ſtill the moſt ſevere ä 
exacter Apimſelf not only confeſſes, but proclaims To Ex4a'G1TATE,&gz-adzh'-1-tat. v. a. [exagito, | 


his debts. | Sorth. | Lat.] . . 
There is no way to deal with this man of reaſon, | *- Lo ſhake ; to put in motion. 7 
this rigid exa&ey of ſtrict demonſtration for things The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 
- which are not capable of it. Toillotſon. Yd Feprosch; to pure with 12 opp - Dien 1 80 a Quincy. 
Exc Trox, &g2-1k/-ihbn. n. f lf 1 * dach; to pu s. Dignity of a planet in which its power 
my 83 2 = n The ſenſe is now diſuſed, being purely |* are increaſed. 


f more dreaded, than ever you were in ycur 
| higheſt exaltation. -- Is . 
4. {In pharmacy.) Raiſing a medicine to 
| A higher degree of virtue, or an increaſe of 

the molt remarkable property of any body. 


—”” 


g Latin. 5 n Aſtrologers tell us, that the ſun receives his 
CO OC on T_T: 
By the -»+#ion of the forfeiture ? Shakeſp. lament in ſuch caſe than exagitate. ; Hooker, EXA MEN , Eg7-A -men. rn. J. [Lat.] Exami- 
2. Extortion; unjuſt demand. | {EXAaGITA'TION, Egz-Adzh- f- tã -shün. n. J. | nation ; diſquiſition; enquiry. 
They vent reproaches [from exagitate.] The act of ſhaking or This conſidered together with a ſtrict accoun:, 
." Moſt bitterly on you, for putter-on | agitating. Did. and critical examen of reaſon, will alſo diſtra 
Of theſe exafions. © Shakeſd. Henry VIII. | To EXA LT, tez-HIt. DV. As [exalter , Fr . | the witty determinations of aſtrology. 
Remove violence and ſpoil, and execute judg- | altus, Lat. exalto, low Lat.] Ws - 8 — 
ment and juſtice; take away your exa#ions from | I. To raiſe on high. EX'AMINATE, egz-àm -{-nit, 1. J. [exami- 
my people. 22 | Exzet. xlv. g. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto | natus, Lat.] The perſon examined. 
— As the firſt earl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of heaven, ſhalt be brought down to hell. In an examination where a freed ſervant, who 


that houſe, by Iriſh exa&ions and oppreſſions; fo 


f 5 | Matt, xi. 23. having power with Claudius, very ſaucily had 
Girald the laſt earl did at laſt ruin it by the like 


2. To elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. almoſt all the words, atked in ſcorn one of tho 


3 
CO I 


extortions. Davies State of Ireland. © Rok hi . ; examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſervant of 
1 A tribute ſeverely Lea” N 42 | high. * . 8 * * ham 1 2 Scribonianus; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had been 
They have not made bridges over the river for As yet exalteſt thou thyſelf againſt my people, Anperor, what would you Irave done ? He -— 

the convenience of their ſubjects as well as 1 that thou wilt not let them go? Exodus, ix. 17. fſwered, I would have ſtood behind his chair 


ſtrangers, who pay an unreaſonable exact at 


; How long ſhall mine enemy be exalted over me? held my peace. Bacen, 
every ferry upon the leaſt uſing of the waters. 5 | 


| „ „ [EXAMIXA'TION, egz-Am-I-nä-shün. ». /. 

| Addiſon on Italy. | To nn 1 3 _— | [examinatio, Lat.] The act of examining 

Ex4a'cTLY, Egz-Akt-ly. adv. [from exact.) 7 The 6 Auto” who underſtood their own by queſtions, or experiment; accurate dil 
Accurately ; nicely; thoroughly. | ; 


ifition. | 
; - want of, ſtrength, were very reaſonably exalted wy | , SOT 
| 2 a em knew mankind exat#y well; for | with this ſucceſs, | Clarendon. _ _ — 0 r 
both of em began that ſtudy in'theraſelves. Dryd. How much ſoever the king's friends were de- VOY Er WAY 4 ak 
The religion they profeſs is ſuch, that the more | zected upon the paſling thoſe two acts, it is cer- 45, XXV. 20. 
eractly it is fifted by pure unbiaſſed reaſon, the | laznsanf 5 . Different men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
of . d tain, they who thought they got whatſoever he | ; : 2 * 
more reaſonable ſtill it will be found. Atterbury. woot ſimple ideas, according to their various exammaticr 
| | A J loſt were mightily exalted, and thought themſelves | kill. or obſcrvation of the ſubiect, have different 
Ex4a'CTNESS, Eg2-akt'-nls, z. J. [from exa@.]|- mow ſuperior to any oppoſition. Dryd. Zn. Dedicat. | wee N . 
1. Accuracy; nicety ; ſtrict conformity to 4. To praiſe; to extol; to magnify. ExAnixa'ToOR, egz-Am“ I- na- tür. a. /. Lat. 


—_— 


; 


| 


rule or ſymmetry, | O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt | © 3 
e experiments are all made with the utmoſt | his name together.. Pſalm xxxiv. 3. | r wird 3 an 2 nquir — „ 
exact and circumſpection. Woodward on Foſjits. 5. To raiſe up in oppoſition : a feriptural mn erence, not e P 8383 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts phy Ale. | n Aru 2 


+ Ts not th' exa&neſs of peculiar parts; | | Againſt whom haſt e x 
. ; | 1 gain om haſt thou exalted thy voice, and I 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call, ut up thine eyes on high? 1 e nin; b Lat.] 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. Pepe. g. To, intend eee. = 
The balance muſt be held by a third hand, who I; oy 
is to deal power with the utmoſt exa&=:/+ into the Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice ; 


To EXA'MINE, e&gg-im/-in. v. a. [examincy 


1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected by 
| interrogatories. | 
| Let them examine themſelves whether they re- 


| | Lor let thy conqueſts only be her thoice, Prior. * Curb Cat, 
I fcal Swift. , . . Pent them truly, 
2. * of conduct; ſtrictneſs of whe i 7. To beighten; to na apt. to refine by } If we this day be exarintd of the good deed 


fire, as in chemiſtry. 
The wild animals have more exerciſe, have 
their juices more elaborated and exa/ted; but for 


ners ; Care not to deviate. | | 
| 
the ſame reaſon the fibres are harder. | 


preferred not the outward peace of my king- | 
. doms with men, before that inward exa&neſs of 


done to the impotent min. Ach, iv. 9: 
We ought, before it be too late, to exams? d 
ſouls, and provide for futurity. Male s Preparai%% 


,  - conſcience before Gd. King Charts. N SPORTY ©, To interrogate a witneſs. _ 5 
; : ; wes 3 E ' Command h ſers to come unto thee, bf 
They think that their exa&n; in one duty will] with chymick art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, examining of whom thyſelf mayeſt take knowledge 


atone for their neglect of another. Rogers. 
; " % | 1 | 8 2 be . 8 : | . a f 


Ad.. 


And draws the aromatick ſouls of flowers. Pope. | of all theſe things. To 
. | 3: 


* 


— — 


« f * 


—  _ E Xx A E X EC 
To r the truth is falſchood of any pro- | Exa'xGU10Us, &ks-säng-gwy-ds. adj. [er- | 2. To deprive of a benefice. 


+ tion | anguis, _ Having no blood; formed - — = pra of of _— 
F : ion; with animal juices, not ſanguineous. ny, Were by church treated with no other 
« To wry r 3 Hereby We confound the —— of perfect puniſhment than excommunication, and by e- 
narrow what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt - animals with imperfect, ſanguineous with exan- 2 ating and depriving —_—_— * degrees 
0. : wIOUS, . | Brown, | erein. life's arer yon. 
re . he inſects, if we take in the exanguionr, both | EXAUCTORA'T1ON, &gz-àk-tö-ra-shün. u. J 
Compare cach P d, 2 ev'ry thought refine. Pope. terreſtrial and aquatick, may for number vie even | [from exauttorate.} 
Weighev'ry wor * + into: to ſearch into; . with plants. Ray. | 1. Diſmiſhon from ſervice. 
3. To . —— : ExA'NIMATE, Cgz-in'-F-mit. adj, [exani- | 2. Deprivation ; degradation. 
to ſcrutiniſe. N ia matus, Lat.] | Depoſition, degradation, or exauForation, is 19% 
' When I began to examine the extent a 1. Lifeleſs; deaf. | thing elſe but the removing of a perſon from ſome 
tainty of our knowledge, I found it_had a 2 2. Spiritleſs; depreſſed. dignity or order in the church, and depriving him 
connection with words. 15 he grey morn of his eccleſiaſtical preferments. Ayliffe's Parergem 
ETA MINER, Egz-Am“-I-nür. n. J from ex- Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, Exc ANDE SCENCE, eks-kan-des'-s6ns. 5 ». / 
amine.) ey on ws | Exanimatc by love. Thomſon's Spring. | EXCANDE'SCENCY,Cks-kin-dE&s'-sEn-8y- 
1. One who interrogates a criminal or evi-EANIMA“Tiox, 6gz-4n-y-mi'-Shin. 1. J. | Cexcandeſeo, Lat.] ; 
dence. \ (from exanimate.] Deprivation of life. 1, Heat ; the ſtate of growing hot. 


A crafty clerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will Dic. 2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry. 
make a witneſs ſpeak what he truly never meant. | EXA NM OUs, &gz-An'-V-mds. adj. [exanimis, | ExCANTA'TION, &ks-kin-ti'-shtin. . /. 
. ee Law of England. | Tat.] Lifelets ; dead; killed. lexcanto, Lat.] Diſenchantment by a coun- 
. One who ſearches or tries any thing; one EN ANTHE MALA, eks-An-the'-mi-ti. 1. , | ter-charm, 


C who ſcrutiniſes. | [iar3ipudle,) Effloreſcencies; eruptions ; | To EXcARNATR, Eks-kir-nit. v. a. [ex and 

4 80 much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, | breaking out; puſtules. 8 danger, Lat.] To clear from fleſh. 

3 but it will promote the ſucceſs of the experiments, ExXANTHEMATOU 85 Eks-àn-thëm.-A-tùs. adj. The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly excarnated, and 

and by 2 very (crupu lous examiner of things 25 | [from exanthemata.) Puſtulous; effloreſ- | the veſſels filled with wax, whereby its fibres and 

=O ſerves to be applied. A Mentee * cent; eruptive. veſſels are very well ſeen. Grero. 

Wo EXA'MPLARY, &gz-Im'-pla-ry. adj. [from To EXANTLA'TE, &gz+int-lit. v. u. [ex- | EXCARNIFICA'TION, &ks-kär-ny-fi-xàA-shün. 

1 example.] Serving for example or pattern; antlo, Lat.] | n. ſe. \excarnifico, Lat.] The act of taking 
_—_ propoſed to imitation. TON ns Rar i away the fleſh. x 

| Weare not of opinion that nature, in working, 2. To exhauſt : to waſte away. | To E XCAVATE, &ks-kA-vãt. v. a. [excave, 

= hath before her certain examplary draughts or By time thoſe ſeeds are wearied or exantlated, | Lat.] To hollow; to cut into hollows. 

o patterns, which ſubliſting in the boſom of the or unable to act their parts any longer. Boyle. | The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 
_ Highct, and bcing thence diſcovered, ſhe fixeth | ET AUTLATIOx, &ks-Ant-IA-shön. u. FJ. [from | brim, were of that wonderful ſmallueſs, that 
| her eye upon them. a exantlate.) The act of drawing out; ex- Faber put a thouſand of them into an excavated 

EBXA'MPLE, égz-Amp'I. 1. /. [exemple, Fr. hauſtion. | | pepper-corn, '  Rayen the Creation. 
exemplum, Lat.] ExARraA'TION, &ks-i-ri'-shin. 7. J. [exaro, Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeſtinedeath, 
. Copy or pattern; that which is propoſed | Lat.] The manual act of writing; the Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults beneath, 

: to be reſembled or imitated. ; manner of manual writin Di 1 | WwW hich * with art, and wrought with endlcſs 

C The example and pattern of thoſe his creatures | EXA&T1CULA'TION, Eks-Ar-t}k-G-1A'-shitin. 2. / doi N : 

| | he behold in all . Raleigh's Hiſtory. [ex and articulus, Lat.] The diſlocation 97 Ran through the faithleſs excavated ſoil, 

1 8. Precedent ; former inſtance of the like. a joint, Did. See the unweary'd Briton delves his way, 


$ hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, - | 7o EXA'SPERATE, &gz-4s'-per-it. v. a. | Anh te the caverns lets in war and day, Black. 

Fuck —— in fo fierce = con be, e » 82 pe | 3 W like hats, ſome like buttons, 

want example. Shateſp. King Fohbn-| x, To provoke; to enrage; to irritate; to F e n tne middle, ; 

g. Precedent of good. | | a ; to make furious. | | Nie; s Phyſico- Theology. 

Let us ſhew an example to our brethren. f To take the widow, Exc. vA'TION, Eks-ki-va'-shtin. 2. /. [from 
g f Judith, viii. 24. Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Sha. excavate,) 

Taught this by his example, whom I now The people of Italy, who run into politicks, I. The act of cutting into hollows. 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleſt! Milton. having ſomething to exaſperate them againſt the | 2. The hollow formed; the cavity. p 
4. A perſon fit to be propoſed as a pattern, king of France. Addiſon, While our eye meaſures the eminent and the 

thou an example of the believers. I Tim. | 2, To heighten a difference; to aggravate z | hollowed parts of pillars, the total object appear- 
3. One puniſhed for the admonition of others. | to embitter. | eth the bigger ; and ſo, as much as thoſe excava- 
Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themſelves over Matters grew moreexaſperatebetween the kings | tions do ſubtract, is ſupplied by a fallacy of the 


1 
. 
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1 


to fornication, are ſet forth for an example, ſuf- of England and France, for the auxiliary forces of light, Wetton's Arcbilecture. 
fering the vengeance of eternal fire. Jude, 7. French and Engliſh were much blooded one againſt } To EXC'EED, Ck-se d. vi a. [excedo, Lat.] 
6. Influence which diſpoſcs to imitation, another. | : Bacon. | x. To go beyond; to outgo. BD 
Ws virtue is preſent, men take example at It ; When ambition is unable to attain its end, itis | Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an 
* 0 it is gone, they deſire it. Mid. iv. 2. not only wearied, but exaſperated at the vanity of inch in thickneſs, . Woodward on Foſſils. 
* * Oh. IS A 22 of a very prevailing force | its labours. | Parnel. | 2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. a 
8 * art 0 2 Rogers. | 3, To exacerbate; to heighten malignity. Solomon exceeded all the kings of the carth. 
5 uſtration of a general poſition The plaſter alone would pen the humour ak | « I Kinge. 
7 [ome particular ſpecification. ready contained in the part, and ſo exaſpereteit. | To ExCE'ED, Ek-88'd, v. u. | 


an we, for example, give the praiſe of valour B "" . | 
t . . Sf | ac. | Ii. 10 go too far; to paſs the bounds of 
2822 ſeeing his gods prophaned, ſhould | ExASsPER A TER, Egz-as'-ptr-A-thr. u. 1 fitneſs. 4 ; 


urage to defend them? Dryden. (from exaſperate.] He that exaſperates, or In your prayers, and places of religion, uſe res 
3 — La a rule is illuſtrated by | e provoker. N : verent — and great attention, remembering 
My reaſon 7 fl |; : LEY, | ExXASPE RA'TION, ; egz-As-per-Y-shiun, 7, ＋ | thar we ſpeak to God, in our revercace to whom 
and uſcfolneſ, 7 convinced both of the [from exa/perate.] ' "hap; | we cannot poſlibly exceed. ; Taylor. 
tend tat 1 have, at — Hf at 15 to pre-. Aggravation; malignant repreſentation, 2. To go beyond any limits. | | 
cxamples to ER = ncaa places, made My going to demand juſtice upon the five Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed. 
7 Ex A'Mp Duden.] members, my enemies loaded with all the oblo- | ; | | Dewi. 
noun.] LE, Cgz-Ampl. v. 4, {from the | quies and exaſper tions they could. King Charles. | 3. To bear the greater proportion 
W 1. To — 1; ? l Mos. 2. Provocation ; irritation ;- incitement to | __ Juſtice mult puniſh the rebellious deed;  ., _ 
u en fy; to give an inſtance of. rage. j Yet puniſh fo, as pity ſhall ccd. dn. 


* Proot whereof I faw ſufficiently cx; ir i I n of hi , * ; 

; in theſe y exampled Their ill uſage and exaſperations of him, and his } Exct'EDING, Ek-8&-ding.participigl adj. (from 
2. To > al ru a 5 5 Spenfer's State of rel. | zeal 2 JOY his argument, haps yo "exceed. ] Great in ra whe 47g or du- 
Do villany, 83 - Þ} _ to take liberty. L terbury. | ration, £ n 
* you profeſs to do To EXAU'CTORATE, Egz-Ak-tö-rät. v. 2. He ſaith, that cities were built an excerdivg 
N * 13 example you with th [exauforo, Lat.] FI | ſpace of time before the great flood: * 


every. . 
Slalaſp. 1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. |  Raleigh4's Hife. 
WP | EXCEEDING, 


1 
— 


* 


* 
* 
„ 


— 


EXC 


Excs'zbixo, Ek-s&-ding; adv. [This word 
is not analogical, but. has been long ad- 
mitted and eſtabliſhed.] In a very great 
degree; eminently. 

The country is ſuppoſed to be exceeding rich. 
Abbot. 
The  Genoeſe were exceeding powerful by ſea, 
and contended often with the Venetians for ſupe- 
riority. Raleigh. 
Talk no more ſo exceeding proudly; let not ar- 
rogance come out of your mouth. 1 Sam. ii. 3. 
The action of the lliad and that of the Æneid 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort ; but are beau- 
tifully extended and diverſified by the invention 
of epiſodes, and the machinery of the gods. Adiliſon. 

l be ſerum of the blood affords, by diſtillation, 
an exceeding limpid water, neither acid not alka- 
line. Arlutbnot. 

ExCE'EDINGLY, &k-s@-ding-lF. adv. [from 
exceeding.) To a- great degree; greatly; 
very much. | | 

They cried out more exceedingly, Crucify him. 
| Mark xv. 
Ifaac trembled exceedingly, Gen. xxvil. 33. 
The Earl of Surrey, lieutenant of Ireland, was 
much feared of the king's enemies, and exceedingly 
beloved of the king's ſubjects. Davies en Treland, 
Precious ſtones look exceedingly well, when they 
are ſet in thoſe places which we would make to 
come out of the picture. Dryden. 
Is not this medium exceedingiy more rare and 


ſubtile than the air, and exceedingly more elaſtick | 


and active? Newton's Opticks. 


To EXCE'L, Ek/-g#1. v. a. [excello, Lat.] To 
outgo in good qualities; to ſurpaſs. 
Venus her myrtle, Phoebus has his Bays; 
Tea both exce/;, which you vouchſafe to praiſe. 


IP I} Waller. 
How heroes rife, how patriots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 
Excelling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, mult theſe excel. Prior, 


20 EXCE'L, dk-sél. v. 2. To have good qua- 
lities in a great degree; to be eminent; to 
be great. 
I ben to Silvia let us ſing, 
That Silvia is excelling. Shaleſp. 
|; Reuben, unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not excel. 


Gen. xlix. 


It is not only in order of nature for him to go- |. 


vern, that is the more intelligent; but there is no 
leſs required, courage to protect, and, above all, ho- 
neſty and probity to abſtain from injury: ſo fitneſs 
to govern is a pexplexed bufineſs. Some men, ſome 
nations, excel in the one ability, ſome in the other. 
Bacon Holy War. 
— Company are to be avoided that are good for 
nothing; thoſe to be ſought and frequented that 
excel in ſome quality or other. Temple, 
He match'd their beauties where they moſt excel; 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. Dryden. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel; 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. Pope, 


E/XCELLENCE, Ek'-861-I8hs. 7 u. g. [excellence, 


F/xcELLENCY, Ek/-861-IEn-8F. 3 Fr.] excellen- 


tia, Lat. | | 
3. The ſtate of abounding in any good quality. 
2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence.  -— 
Is it not wonderful, that baſe defires ſhould fo 
extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own excellency, 
as to make them willing that their ſouls ſhould be 


like the ſouls of beaſts, mortal and corruptible with | 
Hooker. | 


their bodies ? * 4 
I know not why a fiend may not deceive a crea- 


ture of more exce/lexcy than himſelf, but yet a crea- | 
"a | 5 Deen Fuv. Dedic. 
3. The ſtate of excelling in any _ | 
I! have, atnongit men of parts and buſineſs, ſel- | 
dom heard anyone commended for having an ec 


ture. 


Lee in muſick © | 
4. That in which one excels, 


. * 
i , 
bo . 


Locke, 


— 


| 


ö 


: 


] 


| 


| 


ö 


EXC 


The criticiſms have been made rather to diſco- 1 
ver beauties and exce!lzncies than their faults and 


imperfeckions. Addiſon. 
5. Purity; goodneſs, 
She loves him with that excellence, 
That angels love gond men with, Shakeſp. 


6. A title of honour. It is now uſually ap- 
plied to generals of an army, ambaſſadors, 
and governours. 

They humbly ſkew unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of. Sb]. 


E'XCELLENT, Ck'-s6l-Ient. ad-. [excellens, Lat.] 
1. Of great virtue; of great worth; of great 


dignity. 
Arts and ſciences are excellent, in order to certain 
ends. Taylor. 


2. Eminent in any good quality. 
He is excellent in power and in judgment. 
ob, xxxVil. 23. 
E'XCELLENTLY, Ek/-8El-IlEnt-ly. adv. | from ex- 
cellent. 
1. Well; in a high degree. 
He determines that man was erect, becauſe he 
was made with hands, as he excellently declareth. 
* Brown's Fulg. Err. 
That was excellently obſerved, ſays I, when I read 
a paſſage in an author, where his opinion agrees 
with mine. Swift, 
2. To an eminent degree. | 
Comedy is both excel/ently inſtructive and ex- 
tremely pleaſant; ſatire laſhes vice into refor ma- 
tion; and humour repreſents folly, ſo as to render 
it ridiculous, Dryden. 


To EXCE PT, &k-s&pt'. v. a. [excipio, Lat.] 
I. To leave out, and ſpecify as left out of a 
general precept, or poſition. 

But when he ſaith, All things are put under him, 
it is manifeſt, that he is excepted which did put all 
things under him. Cor. 

Adam, behold | X 
Th' eſfects, which thy original crime hath wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch'd 
Th' excepted tree. Milton's Par. Loft. 


To Exce'er, &k-sépt“. v. a. To object; to 
make objections. 

A ſucceſſion which our author could not except 

againſt, Locle. 


Exce'er, &k-sëpt'. prepofit. [from the verb. 
This word, long taken as a prepoſition or 
conjunction, is originally the participle paſ- 
ſive of the verb; which, like moſt others, 
had for its participle two terminations, ex- 
cept or excepted. All except one, is all, one 
excepted. Except may likewiſe be, accord- 
ing to the Teutonick idiom, the imperative 
mood: all, except one; that is, all but one, 
which you muſt except. } 

1. Exclufively of; without inclufion of. 

Richard except, thoſe whom we fight againſt, 
Had rather have us win than him they follow. 


2. Unleſs; if it be not ſo that. i 
It is neceſſary to know our duty, becauſe tis ne- 
ceſſary for us to do it; and it is impoſſible to do it, 
except we know it. Tillotſon. 
| ExCE'PTING, Ek-s88p/-ting. prepofit. [from ex- 
_ cept. See EXCEPT.] Without incluſion of; 
with exception of. An improper word. 
May I not live without controul and awe, 
Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? Dryden's Perſ. 
People come into the world in Turkey the fame 
way they do here; and yet, excepting the royal fa- 
mily, they get but little by it. Collier on Duelling. 
Excr'rriox, Ek-86p'-Shin. 2. / [from ex- 
cept; exceptio, Lat.] , 
1. Excluſion from the things comprehended 


Ne Shateſp. 
| God and his ſon except, 
Nought valued he nor fear'd. Milton. | 


þ 


— 


. 


| 


1 


— 


| 
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When God renewed this chat 
aa <P the creatures to N 
Ww 7 : 1 
ee ei ur ba tt Ch 

| gat as any of his 3 
thren. 24 

Let the money be raiſed on land, with 2. 8 
ny _ of the more barren parts, that igt. 0 
2. It ſhould have from before the rule c * * 

to which the exception refers ; by Th 
ſometimes inaccurately uſed with 75 

Pleads, in e.*c-ption to all gen ral rules 
Your taſte of follies, with our ſcorn ot fools P., 
3. Thing excepted or ſpecified in ExCeDtion.. 

Every act of pariiament was not proyi-..., 
what it enaQted: uulels thoſe two, by whic, 
Earl of Strafford and Sir John Feawick ot ther 

heads may paſs for exceptions, oy: 

Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav d, and rem. 
done, 7 

Th' enormous faith of many made for one: 

That proud exception to all nature's laws, 

T'invert the world and counterwork it; cauſe, 2, 
4. Objection; cavil : with again/? or ©, © 

Your aſſertion hath drawn us to make {cz::; 
whether theſe be juſt excepitons again} tlie cuſtom 
of our church, when ye plead that they are the fam 

which the church of Rome hath, or that the; * 

not the ſame which ſome other reformed churcks 

have deviſed. Hosler, Pr * 

He may have excepticrs peremptory again; d 
jurors, of which he then ſhall ſhew cauſe, Fel. 

Revelations will ſoon be diſcerned to be extrew-. 
ly conducible to refoi ming mens lives, ſuch 26 wi 
anſwer all objections and ex: eptions of fcſh tn; 
blood againſt . Hannu, 

I will anſwer What excepiio+s they can hart 
againſt our account, and confute all the reaſons aud 
explications they can give of their own, Bg 


5. Peeviſh diſlike z offence taken: ſometime; 
with 20. 

I ſear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 

Leſt he ſhould take exc2ptro:s to my love. Shai, 
6. Sometimes with az. 

He firſt took exception at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this fow'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my malter's hea:t.S52ly, 

7. Sometimes with againſt. 

Roderigo, thou haſt taken again me an e 
tion; but I proteſt I have dealt moſt directh in thy 
affair. Shale, 

8. In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed with the 
verb take. by 

He gave Sir James Tirrel great thanks; but a4 
exception io the place of their burial, being to 
baſe for them that were king's children. Haus. 


Exc TIONABLE, Ek-sép“shün-Abl. 24. [from 
exception.) Liable to objection. 
The only piece of pleaſantry in Milton is where 
the evil ſpirits rally the angels upon the ſucceſs! 
their artillery : this paſfage I look upon to be tt 
moſt exceptionable in the whole poem. Ae, 
Excr'yrious, &k-sep-shüs. adj. [from ex. 
cept.) Peeviſh ; froward ; full of objections; 
quarrelſome. . | 
They are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, trouble — 
fierce, and exceptions, that they are not only ort 
of the true character of friendſhip, but becone 
the very ſores of ſociety. Saul. 
ExXCE PTIVE, U-s&p/-tlv. adj. [from except.] 
Including an exception. RY 
E xceptive propoſitions will make a . F ja 
giſms, as none but phyſicians came to e 
ſultation : the nurſe is no phyſician, therefore | 
nurſe came not to the conſultation. Wat: 2 
Excz'PTLESS, Gk-sGpt!/-ls. adj. rom erg 
Omitting or neglecting all exception 5 
neral; univerſal. This is not in u e. 
Forgive my gen'ral and exceptleſs 


ter of man's 
och and his fam 


t it iy 


TH 


I 8 
Wage 


54 perſon from a general law. 
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in a precept, or poſition; excluflon of any | 


Perpetual ſober gods! I do proclaim 


Sbaleſp. Tims 
One hone _ Excs'rr0h 


E XC 
prer'rrox, Kx-ssp-tür. n. ſ. [from except. | 
' z One , 
. makes a reflection upon the im- 
ty of thoſe expreſſions. Burnet. 
Resu, tk-sfrn'. v. a. [excerno, Lat] 
To ftrain out; to ſeparate or emit by ſtrain- 
ers; to ſend out by excretion. 
That which is 7 excern 
hath antipathy with the ſamg thing when it is alive 


and, and with thoſe parts which do exc-r. 
* 6 Bacon Nat. H. 


and ſecondly, helpeth to excern by ſweat, and fo 

maketh the parts aſſimilate. ; 

n unguent or pap prepared, with an open 

veſſel to excern it into. Pay on the Creation. 

Bxce'neTION, . &&-s6&rp'-shin. u. J. Lexcerp- 
t | 

The act of gleaning ; ſelecting. 

2. The thing gleaned or ſelected. 

ines have conſumed his works, ſaving. ſome | 


few excerptions. Rateigh. | 


- Among the heaps of theſe exceſſes and ſuper- 
fvities, there is eſpiĩed the want of a principal part 
of duty. Hooker. | 
Goodneſs anſwers to the theological virtue cha- 
riey, and admits no cc but error: the deſire of 
wer in erat cauſed the angels to fall; the de- 
fire of knowledge in exceſ7 cauſed man to fall; | 
but in charity there is no cc, neither can angel 
er man come in danger by it. Bacin's Eſſays. : 
Members are crooked or diſtorted, or diſpropor- | 
tionate to the reſt, either in exc; or defect. Ray. 
2. Exuberance; ſtate of exceeding ; compa- 
rative exuberance. | 
Let the ſuperfluous and luſt dieted man, | 
That braves your ordinance, feel your power 
quickly : 
80 diſtribution ſhall undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. Shaheſp. K. Lear. 
The ſeveral rays ir that white light retain their 
colorifick qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſt, 
do by their exc; and predominance cauſe their 
proper colour to appear. Newton's Optics. 
3. Intemperance ; unreaſonable indulgenee in | 
meat and drink. 


ö 


It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on, ' 
And on his more advice we pardon him. SLate/p. 
There will be need of temperance in dict; for 
the body, once heavy with ex c and ſurſeits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts. | Duff pa. 
& 4. Violence of paſſion. . | 
1 5 of — limits. 
way, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for obiecks to ee 
Ran to the ſame extremes; and one exce/7 
Made both, by ſtriving to be greater, leſs. Denham. 
ality ſometimes degenerates into profuſe- 
nels: even parſimony itſelf, which fits but ill upon 
w publick figure, is yet the more pardonable exceſs 
7 n. two. Aliterbury. 
LCESSIVE, &k-sds-slv. adj; [exreſif, French; 
om exceſs.) he ng | 


i. Beyond the common proportion of quan- 


the root to grow to an 


| h Bacon. 
ent beyond meaſure in kindneſs or 


Be not fue toward any. Eccles. 
8 ple's property it is, by exceſſive favour, - 
0 25 great men to miſery, and then to be cæ- 

_ $4 37 17 2399 4. 
Excs'sy bur, K 88 dna 'S e aywars. 
; 6 Exceedingly ; eminently ; ina great 
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that makes exceptions. | 
| 

| 


| 
F 
dcad, or corrupted or excerned, | 
ö 


ge firſt ſendeth nouriſhment into the parts; 


Bacon Nat. Hi. 
| 
| 

Lat.) | 
; 
| 


EXCESS, Ek-868". 7. ſ. Cexceſſus, Lat.] | 
1. More than enough; faulty ſuperfluity. | 


6. The thing received in return for ſomething 


from ex- 


EXC 


uncharitable, who believes there is no virtue but 


on his own fide. Addiſon. 
To EXCHA'NGE, Eks-tshY'nj. WY, Aa. [ex- 
changer, Fr. excambiare, low Lat.] 
1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake of 
gaining another, 
They ſhall not ſel] of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firit fruits. Exel. xlviii. 14. 
E x change his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a ſpark- 
ling pebble, or a diamond. Locke. 
Take delight in the good things of this world, 
ſo as to remember that we are to part with them, 
and to exchange them for more exccllent and du- 
rable enjoyments. 
To give or take reciprocally..- | 
Exchange Torgivencſs with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's blood, be not upon thee, 
Nor thjae on me. Shaheſp. Hamlet. 
Words having naturally no ſignification, the 
idea muſt be learned by thoſe who would exchange 
thoughts, and hold intelligible diſcourſe with 
others, E Locke. 
Here then exchange we mntually forgiveneſs, 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten. Rove. | 
It has avith before the perſon with whom 
the exchange is made, and for before the 
thing taken in exchange. 
The king called in the old money, and erected 
exchanges where the weight of old money Was ex- 
change! for new. Camd. 


- 
4 


zwith thoſe abroad. Locke. 


EXCHANGE, Eks-tshä'nj. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
I. The act of giving and receiving reciprocally. 
And thus they parted, with exchange of harms; 
Much blood the moniters loſt, and they their armis. N 
Waller. 
They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; | 
they are always ready to ſerve one another. Addiſon. | 
2. Traffick by permutation. | 
The world is maintained by intercourſe; and 
the whole courſe of nature is a great exchange, in | 
which one good turn is, and ought to be, the 
ſtated price of another. South, | 
3. The form or act of transferring, properly 
by bills or notes. | 
have bills for money by exchange, | 
From Florence, and muſt here deliver them. Shatef. | 
4. The balance of the money of different na-- 
tions, 
He was ſkilled in the exchange beyond ſeas, and 
in all the circumſtances and practices thereof. 
| Hayward on Edward VI. 
5. The thing given in return for ſomething. 
received, . 0 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 0 
Thy heinous, manifeſt, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge: I'll prove it on thy heart. 
— There's my *xcbange ; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies. Shekeſ. 
Spend all I have, only give me ſo much time in 
exchange of it. Shaleſp. Merry Wiues of Windſor. 
It made not the filver coined go for more than 
its value in all things to be bought; but juſt ſo much 
as the denomination Was raiſed, juſt ſo much leſs of 
commodity had the buyer in exchange for it. Locle. 
It blood you Teck, I will my own reſign : 
O ſpare her life, and in exchange take mine. | 
Dryd. Ind. Emp. 


1 


ven. 5 \ 

1 The reſpect and love which was paid you by all, 
vrho had the happineſs to know you, was a wiſe 
exchange {or the honours of the, court. Dryden, 
7. The place where the merchants meet to 
negoclate their affairs; place of ſale. | 

He that uſcs the ſame words Tometimes in one, 
and ſometimes in another fignification, ought to 


13 
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Atterbury. | 


| 
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— 


ö 


| 


Being acquainted with the laws and faſhions of | 
his own country, he has ſomething to exchange 


paſs, in the ſchools, for as faw a man, as he does 


| 2. The act of rouſing or awakening. 


EXC 
in the market and e change, who ſells ſeveral things 
under the ſame name. Locks 
No thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange 
Denham. 
ExCHA NGER, Cks-tshYn-jir. 2. /. [from e- 
change.] One who practiſes exchange. 

Whilit bullion may be had for a ſmall price 
more than the weight of our current caſh, theſe 
exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy bullion 
than run the riik of melting down our coin, which 
15 criminal by the law, Locke, 

ExXCHE'AT, Eks-tshet'. u. /. See ESCHEAT. 
He by my ruins thinks to make them great: 
To make one great by others loſs, is bad £xcb-at. 
Spenſer. 
Excye'aToR,cks-tshe'-thr. . /. SceESCHE A- 
TOR, 

Theſe carls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
ofacers; es ſheriff, admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuſtomer, butler, ſearcher, comptroller, gager, ex- 
cheator, ſeodary, auditor, and clerk of the market. 

Carew. 

Excur'aurx, &ks-tshék“-Ar. u. /. {eſchequeir,. 
Norman French; /chaccarium, low Latin, 
from /chats a treaſure, Germ.] The court 
to which are brought all the revenues be- 
longing to the crown, It conſiſts of two 
parts; whereof one dealeth ſpecially in the 
hearing and deciding of all cauſes apper- 
taining to the king's coffers : the other is 
called the receipt of the exchequer, which 
is properly employed ii the receiving and 
paying of money. It is alſo a court of re- 
cord, wherein all cauſes touching the re- 
venues of the crown are handled. Harris. 
will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall 
be exchequers to me, Sa. 

Your treaſures X 

Are quite exhauſted, the excheguer's empty. Denb. 

Clipped money will paſs wlulſt the king's bank- 
ers and at laft the exchequer takes it, Locke. 


EXCIT'SE, Ek-81'z. u. /. [accijs, Dut. exciſum, 
Lat.] A hateful tax levied upon commo- 
dities, and adjudged not by the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired by 
thoſe to whom exciſe is paid. 

The people ſhould pay a ratable tax for their 
facep, and an exciſe for every thing whichthey 


ſhould eat. Hayward. 
Ambitious now to take exciſe - 
Of a more fragrant paradiſe. Cleaveland. 
Exciſe, ä 


With hundred rows of teeth, the ſhark exceeds, 
And on alltrades like Caſſawar ſhe feeds. Marvel. 
Hire large houſes, and oppreſs the poor, 
By farm'd exciſe. - Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Excr'st, &k-s'z. v. a. [from the noun,] 
To levy exciſe upon a perſon or thing. 
In South-ſea days, not happier when ſurmis'd - 
The lord of thouſands, than if now excis*'d, Pepe. 


ExcrsEMAx, Ek-8i'z-min. n. ſ. [zxci/e and 
man. An oſſicer who inſpects commodities, 
and rates their exciſe. REN 

Exci'siox, tk-slzh'-un. 3. /. [excifio, Lat.] 

Extirpation; deſtruction; ruin; the act of 
cutting off; the ſtate of being cut off. 

Pride is one ol the fataleſt inſtruments of excifion. 

l Decay of Piety. 

Such conquerors are the inſtruments of vengeance 
on thoſe nations that have filled up the meaſure of 
iniquities, and are grown ripe for exciſion. Atterbury. 

ExcirA“Triox, Ek-sy-t4-shun, n./. [from ex- 

cito to excite, Lat.] TO ION det: 

1. The act of exciting, or putting into motion. 

All putrefactions come from the ambient body, 

either by ingreſs of the ambient. body into the body * 
putreſied, or by eæcitatian and ſolicitation of the 
body putreſied, by the body ambient. Bacon. 
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2. Containing exclamation. 
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| The original of ſenſible and ſpiritual ideas may 


be owing to ſcnſation and refletion, the recollec- 
tion and freſh «xci/ation of them to other occaſions. 
Watts Logict. 
To EXCITE, tk-8/t. v. a. [excito, Lat.] 
1. Fo rouſe ; to animate; to ſtir up; to en- 
courage. 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to deſire 
of honour with the excellent verſes of the poet 
Tirt:zus, than with all the exhortations of their 
captains. Spenſer's Treland. 

That kind of poeſy which excites to virtue the 
greateſt men, is of greateſt uſe to human kind. 

. a Dryden. 
2. To put in motion; to awaken; to raile, 


Exc1'TEMENT, Ek-s8//t-ment. u. ſ. [from ex- 
cite] The motive by which one is ſtirred 
up, animated, or put in action. 

How ſtand I then, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 
E xcitements of my reaſon and my blood, 
And let all fleep ? Shatkeſp. Tempeſs. 
ExcrTER, Ek-sf-tͤr. 7. . [from excite.) 


1. One that ſtirs up others, or puts them in 


motion. 8 0 
"They never puniſhed the delinquency of the tu- 
mults and their exciters. | King Charles. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſed or 
put in motion. 
Hope is the grand exciter of induſtry, 
1 | De-ay Piety. 
Jo EXCLAIM, Eks-kla'm. v. n. [exclamo, Lat.] 
1. To cry out with vehemence ; to make an 
outery; to cry out querulouſly and out- 
rageoully. 
This ring, 
Which, when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. SBA. 
Thoſe who exclaim againſt foreign tyranny, do, 
to this inteſtine uſurper, make an entire dedition 
of themſelves. Decay of Piety. 
The moſt inſupportable of tyrants exclaim againſt 
the exerciſe of arbitrary power. 
2. To declare with loud vociferation, 
Is Cade the ſon of Henry the Fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him? Shak. 


ExcLaim, Etks-kli'm. 2. , [from the verb.) 
Clamour; outcry. - Now diſuſed. 
Alas, the part I had in Glo'ſter's blood 
Doth more ſolicit me than your exclaims, | 
To ſtir againſt the butchers of his life. Shake. 
ExcLarMER, Eks-kla/-mar. 2. /. [from ex- 
. claim.) One that makes vehement out- 
cries ; one that ſpeaks with great heat and 
paſtion. ' ; 


[ muſt tell this exclaimer, that his manner of 


proceeding is very ſtrange and unaccountable. 
3 Aiterbury. 
ETCLAMATTiox, &ks-klä-mà“-shün. 1. J. [ex- 


clamatio, Lat.] | | 


1. Vehement outery; clamour ; outrageo 


vociferation. N | 
The ears of the people are continually beaten 
with exclamations againſt abuſes in the church. 
| Hooker, Dedication. 


Either be patient, or intreat me fair, 


Or with the clamorous report of war, | 

Thus will -drown your exc!amations. Shaleſp. 
2. An emphatical utterance; a pathetical 
ſentence. 

O Muſidorus! Muſidorus! but what ſerve exc/a- 
nations, where there are no ears to receive the 
A . 

3- A note by which a pathetical ſentence is 


"1,4 marked thus! 
"ExcLa/MaTor v,tks-klim'-a-thr-fF.adj.[from | 


- exclaim.) 
1. Practifing exclamation. 


L Eftrange.” 


| 


| 


** 


| d 


Sidney. | 


| 


1 
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To EXCLU'DE, eks-kla'd. V. 4, Texcludo, 
Lat.] 
1. To ſhut up; to hinder from entrance or 
admiſſion. 
Fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude th" incroaching cattle from thy ground. 
Dryden s Virgil. 
Sure 1 am, unleſs'I win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms. Dryden. 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper portion, 
according to the extent of its ſolid parts, and there- 
by exclude all other bodies from that ſpace. Locle. 
Though theſe three forts of ſubſtances do not 


of them exclude any of the ſame kind out of the 

ſame place. Locke, 

If the church be ſo unhappily contrived as to ex- 

clude from its communion ſuch perſons likelicſt to 

have great abilities, it ſhould be altered. S-vift. 

2. To debar; to hinder from participation; 
to prohibit. 


Exclude ſoſt mercy from a private cauſe, 
In your tribunal moſt herſelf does pleaſe ; 
There only ſmiles, becauſe ſhe lives at eaſe. Dryd. 

This 1s Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and exclude us wholly from 
theirs, a Swift. 

3. To except in any poſition. 
4. Not to comprehend in any grant or pri- 
vilege. | 

They ſeparate from all apparent hope of life and 
ſalvatioi\, thouſands whom the goodneſs of Al- 
mighty God doth not exclude. Hooker. 

5. To diſmiſs from the womb or egg. 

Others ground this diſruption upon their conti- 
nued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith 
excluding but one a-day, the latter brood impatient, 
by a forcible proruption, antidates their period of 
excluſion. Brown's Yulg. Errours. 


ExcLvu'son, Eks-klt-zhun. 2. / [from ex- 
clude.) ; 
I. The a& of ſhutting out or denying ad- 
miſſion. 
In bodies that need detention of ſpirits, the ex- 
cluſion of the air doth good; but in bodies that 
need emiſſion of ſpirits, it doth hurt. Bacon. 


2. mee 3 not reception in any manner. 
[ 
ö 


he is for an entire excluſion of fear, which is 


'} ſuppoſed to have ſome influence in every law, he 


oppoſes himſelf to every government. Addiſon. 


4+ Exception. 
There was a queſtion aſked at the table, whether 

the French king would agree to have the diſpoſing 
of the marriage of Bretagne, with an exception 
and excluſion that he ſhould not marry her him- 
felf ? | 


or womb. 
| How were it poſſible the womb ſhould contain 
the child, nay, ſometimes twins, 'till they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for excluſion ? 
| Ray on the Creation. 
6. Ejection; emiſſion z thing emitted. 
The falt and lixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome por- 
tion of choler, is divided between the guts and 
bladder, yet it remains undivided in birds, and 


' hath but a ſingle deſcent by the guts with the ex- 
| clufſions of the belly. 


Brown's Vulg. Err. 


ExCLvu's1vE, Eks-klit-8bv. adj. from exclude.) 
1. Having the power of excluding or deny- 


ing admiſſion- 


| They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, exc/u/rve bars: 
Eaſier than air with air, if fpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. 


Milton's Par. Loft. 


2. Debarring from participation. 


exclude one another out of the ſame place, yet we 
cannot conceive but that they muſt neceſſarily each 


Juſtice, that ſits and frowns where publick laws | 


3. The act of debarring from any privilege 
br participation. | | 


| 5 Bacon's Henry VII. 
5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the egg 


— * — 


ö 
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1 In N $46 (oro Is no ſuch thin 
at was, by right of na inhc:; 
of his Ne 3 
3. Not taking into an account or gun 
oppoſed to mecluſive. 

| know not whether he reckons the drot 
cliſtve or incluſive, with his three hundred ar 3 


tons of copper, 7 
4. Excepting. ah 
ExCcLu'svELY, ks-klü'-slv-18. 

excluſivue .] ; * Urun 


1. Without admiſſion of another to partici. 

—_ : ſometimes with to, properly wi, 

OF « 

It is not eaſy to diſcern, amon 
fering ſubſtances obtained from 3 fl. 
of matter, which ought to be eſteemed or ty 
to all the reſt, its inexiſtent elementary ins; 4 
ents; much leſs what primogenial and fn 1 
bodies, conyened together, compoſe it. 3, 

Ulyſſes addreſſes himſelf to the queen chief) c 
primarily, but not exclufrvely of the king. * 

2. Without comprehenſion in an account or 
number; not inclufively. 

The firſt part laſts from the date of the Citation 
to the joining of iſſue, excluſively - the ſecond cor. 
tinues to a concluſion in the cauſe, incluſivcly. 

| Ayl, Paris 
To Exco'cr, Eks-kdkt/. v. a. dk Lit) 
To boli] up; to make by boiling. : 

Salt and ſugar, excodted by heat, are diſſolves by 

cold and moiſture. Bacon s Nat. Hi g,, 
To Exco'GiTATE, Eks-kddzh'-I-tit, 2. ; 

[excogits, Lat.) To invent; to ftrike ot 

by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive thy 
| organ, what could he have poſſibly excogitatedmure 
accurate ? | Mer, 

The tradition of the origination of mankind 
ſeems to be univerſal ; but the particular metho 
of that origination excogitated by the heatiz:, 
were particular. Hale Origin of Manual 

We ſhall find them to be little elſe than g. 
tated and invented models, not much ariſing fen 
the true image of the things themſelves, . Hal, 

Excommu'niCABLE, Eks-k6m-mUl-n{-k1bl, 
adj, Liable or deſerving to be excommu- 
nicated. 

Perhaps excommunicable ; yca, and caſt for not 
rious improbity. Hiker, 

Fo Excommu'NICATE, Etks-kom-mil-nl-k:t. 

v. a. [excommunics, low Lat.) To et 

from the communion of the viſible church 

by an eccleſiaſtical cenſure ; to interdid 
from the participation of holy myſterics. 

Thou ſhalt ſtand eurſt and excommunicate; 
And blefſed ſhall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick. Sha, 

What if they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the 
doctrine of meckneſs any ſalve for me then? 

| | Hammond's Pratt. Catel. 

The office is performed by che pariſh-priclt a 
interment, but not unto perſons excommunicated 

| Ayliffe's Parents 

| Excommunica'rion, Eks-kom-ml-ny-k* 

shün. 1. J. [from excommunicate.) An ce. 

eleſiaſtical interdict; excluſion from tae 

fellowſhip of the church. 

As for excommunication, it neither ſhuttcth - 
from the myſtical, nor clean from the wy 
church; but only from fellowſhip with the — 
in holy duties. H To 

To EXCORIATE, Tek -ryit * 4. 16 

flay ; to ſtrip off the in. 2 

* ett Ferry ariſes upon the excoriated e 
lid, and turneth it outward. Miſeman: 2 

A looſeneſs proves often a fatal fympto® * 


vers; for it weakens, excoriates, and " 
| bowels. Arlt. 


5. 


] 
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| Excor1a'TION, &ks-kö-ry-à“-shün. 5. / (0 
excoriate. PS 3, lob 


E X C 
bd of ſkin; privation of ſkin; the act 

| . ſecerned in the noſe, mouth, and in- 
teſtines, is not an excrementitious, but a laudable 


humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe parts from 


ecoriations Arbutbnot. 
4. Plunder; ſpoil; the act of ſtripping of 
| poſſeſſions. | 


It hath marvellouſly enhanced the revenues of 
the crown, though with a pitiful Ixcoriation = B 
rel. 


poorer ſort. 
ExcotTIiCA'TION, &s-kdr-t#-kI'-shin. n. /. 
[from cortex, and ex, Lat.] Pulling the 


off any thing. Duincy. 

— EATE, &ks'-kr&-It. v. a. . 
Lat.] To eject at the mouth by hawking, 
or forcing matter from the throat. 

EXCREMENT, &ks-kr&-ment: n. J. [excre- 
mentum, Lat.] That which is thrown out 
as uſcleſs, noxious, or corrupted from the 
natural paſſages of the body. 

We ſee that thoſe excrement:, that are of the firſt 
digeſtion, ſmell the worſt; as the exerements from 
the belly. Bacon. 

It fares with politick bodies as with the phyſical; 
each would convert all into their own proper ſub- 
ſtance, and caſt forth as excrement what will not 
ſo be changed. Raleioh's Eſjays. 

Their ſordid avarice rakes . % Hie 
In excrementi, and hires the very jakes. 

Farce, in itſelf, is of a naſty cent; 
But the gain ſmells not of the excrement. Dryden. 

You may find, by diſſection, not only their ſto- 
machs full of meat, but their inteſtines full of ex- 


Dryden. 


crement, Beniley. 
The excrement; of horſes are nothing but bay, 
and, as ſuch, combuſtible. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


Excxeme'x TAL, Eks-kre-men'-tal. adj. (from 
excrement.) That which is voided as ex- 
crement. 
God hath given virtues to ſprings, fountains, 
earth, plants, and the exc: :menta/ parts of the baſeſt 
living creatures. Raleigh. 
ExcxEmExNT!TIOUS, Eks-krE-mEn-tish/-1is. } 
adj. [from excre ment.] Containing excre- 
ments; conſiſting of matter excreted from 
the body; offenlive or uſeleſs to the body. 
The 'excrementitions moiſture paſſeth in birds 
through a fairer and more delicate {trainer than in 
beaſts. « | | Bacon. 
Toil of the mind deſtroys health, by attracting 
the ſpirits from their taſk of concoction to the 
brain; whither they carry along with them clouds 
ol vapours and excrementitious humours. Harvey. 
The lungs are the grand emunctory of the body; 
and the main end of reſpiration is continually to 
diſcharge and expel an excrementitious fluid out of 
the maſs of blood. 3 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, 
and nutritious. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Excee's cence, &ks-krbs'-s6ns. * 
Excae'scexcy, Eks-kres'-86n-s4. F “ f > -| 
(exrreſeo, Lat.] Somewhat growing out 
of another without uſe, and contrary to 
te common order of production; preter- | 
natural production. 
Al beyond this is monſtrous, tis out of nature, 
tis an excreſcence, and not a Uving part of poetry. 
| Dryden. 
We have little more than the excreſcencies of the 
monarchy. © Addiſon ont War. 
| Ad are the excreſcences of our ſouls; which, 
zue our hair and beards, look horrid or becom- 
as we cut or let them grow. Tatler. 
Tumours and exereſcences of plants, out of which 
iſſues a fly or a worm, are at firſt made | 


- 


| by ſuch inſeQs which wound the tender buds. 


"oh 2 3 
bends SCENT, ca- xrès-· ent. adj. 3 
Ait That which grows out of another 


; 


| 


Woodward. | 


; 


with preternatural ſa | 
Vor. I. N XVII. 2 


0 


| 
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Expunge the whole, or lop th' exergſceni parts | 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſam, 
Which ſerv' d the paſt, and muſt the times to e 
ope. 

Excre/T1ON, Eks-kre'-shiin, a. ſ. Lexcretio, 
Lat.] 

r · Separation of animal ſubſtance; ejecting 
ſomewhat quite out of the body, as of no 
further uſe, which is called excrement. 

uincy. 

The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile viti- 
ated, are a yellowiſh ſkin, white hard fæces, loſs 
of appetite, and lixivial urine, Arbuth. on Alimenti. 

2. The thing excerned. 

The moſs from apple-trees is little better than 
an excretion. Bacon. 

ExcaE'T1VE, Eks'-kri-tiv. adj. {excretus, Lat.] 
Having the power of ſeparating and eject- 
ing excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by the ex- 


cretive faculty, excerning and evacuating more | 


than neceſſary. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
E'xCRETORY, 8 adj. (from ex- 
cretion.] Having the quality of ſeparating 
and ejecting ſuperfluous parts. 
E'XCRETORY, Eks'-krE-tur-y. n. ſ. The in- 
ſtrument of excretion. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but ſlender 
ſlips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated juice 
from the blood. Cheyne. 

ExCcRU'CIABLE, Eks-kro'-shAbl. adj. [from 2x- 
cruciate,] Liable to torment. Did. 


To EXCRU'CIATE, &ks-kröò“shät. v. a. {cx- 
crucio, Lat.] To torture; to torment. 
And here my heart long time excruciate, 
Amongſt the leaves 1 reſted all that night. Chapm. 

Leave them, as long as they keep their hard- 
neſs and impenitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing and 
excruciating fears, thoſe whips of the Divine Ne- 
meſis, that frequently ſcourge even atheiſts them- 
ſelves. " Bentley. 

ExcuBA4'TiON, Eks-ki-bi'-shin. . ſe [excu- 
batio, Lat.] The act of watching all night. 

Did. 

To Excu'LPATE, 6ks-kul'-pit. v. a. [ex and 
culpo, Lat.] To clear from the imputation 
of a fault. f 

A good child will not ſeek to e rculpate herſelf at 


f 


the expenceof the moſt revered characters. Clariſſa. 


To Excu'x, Eks-kir', v. 2. To paſs beyond 
limits. A word not uſed. 
His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft excurring to an 
orthopnœia; the cauſe, a tranſlation of tartarous 
humours from his joints to his lungs, AHarvey. 


Excvu's810N, &ks-kür-shün. n. /. [excurfion, 

Fr. excurro, Lat.] 8 

1. The act of deviating from the ſtated or 
ſettled path; a ramble. 

The muſe whoſe early voice you taught to ſing, 

Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender 


wing ; 
Her guide Was loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excurſion; tries. Pope 
2. An expedition into ſome diftant part. 
The mind extends its thoughts often beyond 
the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes excur- 


- frons into that incomprehenſible. Locke. | 
3. Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. | 
The cauſes; of thoſe great excurſions of the ſea- 


| ſons into the extremes of cold and heat, are very 
obſcure. | Arbuthnot on Air. 
4. Digreſſion; ramble from a ſubject. 

Expect not that I ſhould beg pardon for this ex- 
curſeor, till I think it a digreſſion, to inſiſt on the 
bleſſedneſsof Chriſt in heaven. Boyle's Seraph. Love. 

| am too weary to allow myſelf any excurſion 
from the main deſign, Aiterbury. 


 Excvu'rs1ve, Lxs-kür“-slv. adj. {from excurro, 
Lat.] Rambling ; wandering ; deviatiog. 


| which were in his ſon far more excuſable. 


** 
_ 
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But why ſo far excur/eve, when at hand 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace? Thor. - 
Excv'sABLE, &ks-kfi'-zAbl, adj. from excuſe.] 
Pardonable; that for which ſome excuſe 
or apology may be admitted. 
Though he were already ſtept into the winter of 
his age, he found himſelf warm in thoſe deſires, 
Sidney. 
Learned men are excuſabl: in particulars, where- 
upon our ſalvation dependeth not. Raleigh*s Hiftory. 
Not only that ; . 
That were exc»/able, that and thouſands more 
Of ſemblable import. Shaleſp. Ant. and Cleop., 
For his intermeddling with arms he is the more 
excuſable, becauſe many others of his coat are com- 
manders. Hervel. 
Before the Goſpel, impenitency was much more 
excuſable, becauſe men were ignorant, Tiefen. 


Excvu'sABLENF $8, Eks-kü“-zabl-nls. 2. [from 
excuſable.) Pardonableneſs ; capability to 
be excuſed. 

It may fatisfy others of the excu/u5/eneſs of my 
diſſatisfaction, to peruſe the enſuing relation. Boyle, 


Excus4'TiON, &ks-kü-zà-shün. . . [from 
excuſe.) Excuſe; plea; apology. 

Preſaces, excuſations, and other ſpeeches of re- 
ference to the perſon, though they ſeem to pro- 
ceed of modeſty, they are bravery. Bacon's E/ays, 

Goodneſs to be admired, that it refuted not his 
argument in the puniſhment-of his excuſation. 

Brown, 
 Excv'saToORY, Eks-kii'-z4-thr-ry. adj. [from 
excuſe.) Pleading excuſe ; apologetical ; 
making apology. 
To EXCU'SE, Eks-kii'z. v. a. [excuſo, Lat.] 
r. To extenuate by apology. 
Bad men excuſe their faults, good men will leave 
them; 
| He acts the third crime that defends the firſt. 
| Ben Fonſon, 
2. To diſengage from an obligation; remit 
attendance. | 
I have bought a picce of ground, and I muſt needs 
go and ſee it: I pray thee have me excuſed. Luke, 
Laud attended throughout that whole journey, 
which he was not obliged to do, and no doubr 
would have been exc»/ed from it. Clarendon. 
To remit ; not to exact: as, to excuſe a 
forfeiture, EY 2 
4. To weaken or mollify obligation to any 
thing; to obtain remiſſion. 
Nor could the real danger of leaving their dwel- 
lings to go up to the temple, excuſe their * 


N 


o 


3+ 


5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 
O thou, whoe'er thou art, excuſe the force 
Theſe men have us'd; and O befriend our courſe ! 


: Addiſon. 

Excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains ; 
No whiter page than Addiſon's remains, Pope, 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigned 


apology. Ba | 
| Think you that we excuſe ourſelves unto you ? 
2 Cor. xii. 


5. To juſtify ; to vindicate. This ſenſe is 
rare. 
Accuſing or elſe ec one another. Rem. 
Excv'sE, &ks-kü's. ». /. [from the verb. The 
laſt ſyllable of the verb is ſounded as if 
written excuze, that of the noun with the 
natural ſound.] 
1. Plea offered in extenuation; apology. 
was ſet upon by ſome of your ſervants, whom 
becauſe I have in my juſt defence evil entreated, I 
came to make my excuſe to ou. » Sidneys 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain e, ͥ 
But, as thou loy'ſt thy life, make 2 
As good ſucceſs admits no examination, ſo 
contrary allows of no excuſe, how reaſonable or 


juſt ſoever, Raleigh, 
| | 4 P We 


7 


| ExEcrA'TION, Ek-8&-kri-shiin. . /. [from ex- 


EXE 


Wee find out ſome excuſe or other for referring 
yood reſolutions, till eur intended retreat is cut 
off by death. Addiſon. 

2. The act of excuſing or apologiſing. 
Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ſt win the more thy father's love, 


Pleading ſo wiſely in excuſe of it. Sha. Henry IV. 


3. Cauſe for which one is excuſed. 

Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce ; 

For rich ill poets are without excuſe. Roſcommon. 

Nothing but love this patience could produce ; 
And allow your rage that kind excuſe. Dryden. 
Excvu'sELEss, Ek3-kf's-lls. adj. [from excuſe.) 
That for which no excufe or apology can 
de given. 

The voluntary enſlaving myſelf is excuſcleſs. 


Decay of Picty. |. 


ExcvsER, &ks-ki-zdr. . /. [from excuſe.) 
1. One who pleads for another. 
In vain would his excuſzrs endeavour to palliate 
hisenormities, by imputing them to madneſs.Swif?. 
2. One who forgives another. | 


To EXCU'SS, &ks-küs“. v. a. [excuſſus, Lat.] 
Jo ſeize and detain by law. 

The perſon of a man ought not, by the civil law, 
to be taken for a debt, unleſs his goods and eſtate 
has been firſt excuſſed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Excu'ssiox, &ks-kizh'-un. u. / [excuffio, Lat. 
Seizure by law. 


If upon an excu/ion there are not goods to ſatisfy | 


1 the judgment, his body may be attached. Ayiife. 
Lat.] Hateful; deteſtable; accurſed; abo- 
minable. 
For us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, 
they hold it execrable pride and preſumption. 
| Hooker. 
Of the viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe may 
be, in reſpe of their outward profeſſion; who, in 
regard of their inward diſpeſition, are moſt wor- | 


thily both hateful in the ſight of God himſelf, and | 


in the eyes of the ſounder parts of the viſible 
church moſt execradble. Hooker. 
_ Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, | 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events. Shak. 
When execrable Troy in aſhes lay, 
Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd 
V. their way. Dryden. 
KR'xECRA 
crable,) Curſedly ; abominably. 
"Tis fuſtian all, 'tis exccrably bad; 
But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad? Dryd. 
To E'XECRATE, Ek/-8E-krit. v. a. [execror, 
Lat.] To curſe; to imprecate ill upon; 
to abominate. | 
Extinction of ſome tyranny, by the indignation 
of a people, makes way for ſome form contrary to 
that which they lately execrated and deteſted. 
Temple, 


ecrate.] Curſe; imprecation of evil. 
Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps! 
 — Ceaſe, gentle queen, theſe exerrations. Shake/p. 
© For this we may thank Adam! but his thanks 
Shall be the-execration. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
The Indians, at naming the devil, did ſpit on 
the ground in token of execration. Stilling fleet. 
To EXECT, Eks-Ek't. v. a. [execo, Lat.] To 
"cut out; to cut away, . a 
Mere it not for the effuſion of blood which 


| 


would follow an exection, the liver might not only 


be exedted, but its office ſupplied by the ſpleen and 
other parts. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Exz'cT10N, &ks-Ek-shön. u. /. [from execł. ] 
The act of cutting out. See EXECT. 


'XECRABLE; &k“-se-kräbl. adj. [execratilis, | 


BLY, &k'-s&-krib-1y. adv. [from exe- | 


| 


| 
| 
| 


EXE 


He caſts into the-balance the promiſe of a re- | 


| | ward to ſuch as ſhould execute, and n 
do ſuch as ſhould neglect their commiſſion, South. 
2. To put in act; to do what is planned or 
determined. 

Men may not deviſe laws, but are bound for 
ever to uſe and execute thoſe which God hath de- 
livered. . Hooker. 

The government here is ſo regularly diſpoſed, 
that it almoſt executes itſelf. Swift. 
| Abſalom pronounced ſentence of death againſt 

his brother, and had it executed too, Locke. 
3. To put to death according to form of 

juſtice ; to puniſh capitally. 
Fitzoſborn was executed under him, or diſcarded 
| into foreign ſervice for a pretty ſhadow of exile- 


| 


ment. Spenſer. | 
Sir William Bremingham was executed for trea- 
ſon. Davies. 


O Tyburn, could'ſt thou reaſon and diſpute, 
Could'ſt thou but judge as well as execute, 
How often wou'dſt thou change the felon's doom, 
And truſs ſome ſtern chief juſtice in his room 
| Dryden, 
4. To put to death; to kill. 

The treacherous Faſtolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 

If I now had him. Shakeſp. Henry VI. | 
To E'XECUTE, Ek'-8E-kiit. v. n. To perform 
the proper office. 

The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed 
ſo well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the city. Sir J. Hayward. 

E'XECUTER,6gz-Ek'-O-thr, 2. /. [from execute. 
1. He that performs or executes any thing. 
My ſweet miſtreſs 
Weeps when ſhe ſees me work, and ſays ſuch baſe- 
neſs | 
Had ne'er like executer. . Shakeſp. | 

Sophocles and Euripides, in their moſt beautiful 

pieces, are impartial executers of poetick juſtice. 
| Dennis. 
2+. He that is intruſted to perform the will 
of a teſtator. In this ſenſe the accent is 


Let's chuſe executers, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo; for what can we bequeath ? Sa. 
3. An executioner; one who puts others to 
death. Diſuſed. | 
The ſad-ey'd juſtice with his ſurly hum, 
Delivers o'er to executers pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakeſp. Henry V. 
ExEg/CUTERSHIP, Egz-Ek'-A-thr-ship. 2. . 
[from executer.] The office of him that is 
appointed to perform the will of the de- 
funct. | 4 
For fiſhing for teſtaments and executerſbip: it is 
| worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to 
mean perſons, than in ſervice. : Bacon, 
ExEcvu'TiON, Ek-8&-ki-shun. 2. /. [from ex- | 
ecute.) OI | 
1. Performance; practice. 
When things are come to the #xecution, there is 
no ſecrecy comparable to celerity. Bacen's Eſſays. 
| | I wiſh no better 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
I like thy counſel; and how well I like it, 
The execution of it ſhall make known. Shakeſp. 


to the happineſs of the execution. Dryden. 
2. The laſt act of the law in civil cauſes, by 
which poſſeſſion is given of body or goods. 

Sir Richard was committed to the Fleet in execu- 


tion for the whole ſix thouſand pounds. Clarendon. 
3. Capital puniſhment ; death inflicted by 
forms of law. . 
| Good reſt. | 


Ts PNECOTE, Wise v. a. lerne, 

Lat.) n 

1. To perform; to practiſe. 
Agaiuſt all che 


= 
* 
- 


- I 9 . * 


gods of Egypt 1 will execute judg- þ 
r OY 


—Ag wretches have o'er. night, 


on the ſecond ſyllable. - | 


The excellency of the ſubje& contributed much | 


That wait for execution in the morn.  Shakeſp. 
I have ſeen, by | 

When, after execution, judgment | | 

Repented oer his doom. Shabeſp. , 


EXE 


Laws ſupport thoſe crimes 

And executions now affright n 
4. DeſtruQion ; laughter. 

Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd 
Which ſmok'd with bloody execution 
Carv'd out his paſſage, | 

The execution had been too cruel, and fat 
ing the bounds of ordinary hoſtility. 

5. It is uſed with the verb 4%. 

When the tongue is the weapon 
ſtrike where he cannot reach x 
execution both further and dec 

blow. Sue! 

Ships of ſuch height and ſtrength, that his we 

ſels could do no execution upon them. Arbuth g 

ExECu'TIONER,Ck-$&-ki'-sh&-nar. neſ.| "i 
execution.) 188 

r. He that puts in act, or executes ; in thi, 
ſenſe executer is now more uſed. 

It 1s a comfort to the executroners of this ofhce 
when they conſider that they cannot be guilty of 
oppreſſion. 

The heart of every man was in the ha 
and he could have made them exesutioner: cf ti; 
wrath upon one another. JWi/oodzward's Net, H 
In this caſe every man hath a right to puniſh 
the offender, and be the executioner of the lau of 
nature. Licks, 

2. He that inflits capital puniſhment; te 
that puts to death according to the {. 
tence of the law. 

He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted hin. 
ſelf to be ſervant to the executioner that ſhould put 
to death Muſidorus. Side. 

The deluge was not ſent only as an executin;r 
to mankind, but its prime errand was to reform 
the earth, Mond wal, 

3. He that kills; he that murthers, 

Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths, 

As blameful as the executioner ? Slat}, 

I would not be thy executioner : 

I fly thee, for 1 would not injure thee; 
Thou tell'ſt me there is murder in mine eyes. 


Sales. 
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o more. 
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nd of God, 


4+ The inſtrument by which any thing 
formed. : 
| All along 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Are tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell executioners of foul intents. Craſeaw, 
ExE'CUTILVE, Egz-Ck'-i-tly. adj. [fromexecut.] 
1. Having the quality of executing or per- 
forming. 
They are the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt inſtru- 
ments, fitteſt to be executive of the commands of 
the ſouls. Hal-. 
2. Active; not deliberative; not legiſlative; 
having the power to put in act the laws. 
The Roman emperors were poſſeſſed of the whole 
legiſlative as well as executive power. Add ſun, 
Hobbes confounds the executive with the leg! 
lative power, though all well inſtituted ſtates hav? 
ever placed them in different hands. Swift. 
Exx'cuTRiIx, &gz-&k'-tl-triks. 7. /. (from ex- 
ecute.] A woman intruſted to perform the 
will of the teftator. 
He did, after the death of the earl, buy of his 
executrix the remnant of the term. Bare. 
ExEGE's18, &ks-&-jE-sls. n. /- Litipen.] An 
explanation. : 
1 nn. adj. Lit. 
x©-, xplanatory; expolitory. 2 
I have hoy and 4 interſperſed fore critical 
and ſome exegetical notes, fit for learners to Eno, 
and not unfit for ſome teachers to read. Walker, 
ExE'MPLAR, Egz-&m'-plar. 7. ,. [exemplary 
Lat.] A pattern; an example to be im- 
tated. | 
The idea and exemplar of the world wat f 
They began at a known body, a barle) e 
weight whereof is therefore called a grant ab 
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firſt in 
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dunces, and pounds, and then thoſe weights, as 
happen to take them, 
3 of them publickly kept. Holder. 


if he intends to murder his prince, as Cromwell 


did, he muſt perſuade him that he reſolves nothing 


225 
f a e. 
TS! fit exemplar for the tribe 
Of Phebus. 


the ſame grand exempler hypo- 
L South, 


Philips, 


Exe MPLARI LY,%gz”-4m-plar-i-lf.adv.{trom |} 


_— 3 
1. In ſuch 2 manner as deſerves imitation. 


She is exemplary loyal in a high exact obedience. 
| 5 _ Howoel. 
n ſuch 2 manner as may warn others, 
1 9 — he puniſheth exemplarily in this world, 


that we might from thence have a taſte or glimpſe | 


e his future juſtice. H aterwill. 
If he had ſhut the commons houſe, whilſt their 
champions were exemplarily puniſhed, their juriſ- 
diction would probably in a ſhort time have been 
brought within duc limits. Clarendon. 


Bre'MeLARINESS, &gz”-Em-plar'-[-nis. 7. I. 
(from exemplary.] State of ſtanding as a 


to be copied, 

ta Scripture we findſeveral titles givento Chriſt, 
which import his exemplarine/ſ+ as of 4 prince and 
a captain, a maſter and a guide. Tillotſon. 

Exte'meLary, &g2/-Emeplar-y. adj. [from ex- 
emplar.] 6 

x. Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to 
imitation, whether perſons or things, 

The archbiſhops and bi ſnops have the govern- 
ment of the church: be not you the mean to pre- 
fer any to thoſe places, but only for their learning, 
gravity,and worth: their lives and doctrine ought 
to be exemplary. —_ Bacon, 

If all theſe were exemplary in the conduct of 
their lives, religion would reccive a mighty encou- 
ragement. * =o Swift. 

Such as may give warning to others. 

Had the tumults been repreſſed by exemplary 

juſtice, I had obtained all that I deſigned. X. Cha. 


 & Such as may attract notice and imitations. 


Awaking therefore, as who long had dream'd, 
Much of my women and their gods aſham'd, 
From this abyſs of exemplary vice 


Reſolv d, as time might aid my thought, to riſe. 


Prion. 


When any duty is fallen under a general diſuſe / 


and negleR, in ſuch a caſe the moſt viſible and ex- 

_ emplary performance is required. Rogers. 
Exzmeirica/TiION, &gz-Em“-ply-fl-kàa“-shün. 
n. . (from exemplify.] A copy; a tranſcript. 
An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an exem- 
Plification of the articles of peace. Hayward. 
Alove of vice as ſuch, a delighting in ſin for its 


own lake, is in imitation, or rather an exemplifica- 


tion of the malice of the devil. South, 
To Exe'MpLIFyY, Cgz-Em'-pli-fp. v. a. {from 
exemplar. | 


1. To illuſtrate by example. 

This might be exemplificd even by heaps of rites 
cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious in the greateſt part 
ol the Chriſtian world. Hooker, 
Our author has exemplified his precepts in the 
very precepts themſelves. - SpeRtator. 
A latire may be exemplified by piclures, charac- 
ters, and examples. ; Pope. 
2. To tranſerĩbe; to copy: in the juridical 

ſenſe, to take-an atteſted COPY. 
To EXE'MPT , 'Eg7-Empt'. V. A. [exemptus, 
| — To privilege; to grant immunity 


Wer Things done well, | | 
Ard with a care, exempt themſelves from fear: 
Things done without example, in their iſſue 
.Are to be fear d. 5 Shaleſp. 
a The — „ A tout t 
i ele Hiftory of the Turks. 


arifeth, being multiplied to ſcruples, drachms, f 
are fixed by authority, 


| 


1 


4 
| 


4 


ae. 


8 


| 


EXE: - 


The emperors -xempted them from all taxes, to- 
which they ſubjected merchants without excep- 


tion, Arbuthnat on Coins, 
ExE'MPT, &gz-empt”. adj. [from the verb.] 
1, Free by privilege. | 
Be it my wrong you are from me exempt; 
But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. 
Shakeſp. 
An abbot cannot, without the conſent of his 
convent, ſubject a monaſtery to any, from whoſe 
juriſdiction ſuch monaſtery was exempted. Ayliffe. 
2. Not ſubject ; not liable to. 
Do not once hope, that thou canſt tempt 
A ſpirit ſo reſolved to tread _ | 
Upon thy throat, and live exempt | 
From all the nets that thou canſt ſpread. B. Jonſon. 
No man, not even the moſt powerful among the 
_ of men, is exempt from the chances of human 
e. | 
The god conſtrains the Greek to roam, 
A. hopeleſs exile from his native home, 
From death alone exempt. Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. Clear; not included. 
His dreadful imprecation hear; | 
Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. Lee's Octipus. 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. 
Was not thy father for treaſon *headed? 
And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou attainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry? Shak, 


ExtE'MPTION, &gz-Emp/'-8hun. 1. / {from ex- 
empt.] Immunity ; - privilege from evil; 
freedom from impoſts or burdenſome em- 
ployments. 

The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 
a man's death, which allo mult be granted freely. 
Bacon. 

The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
ſuch as built ſhips or traded in corn. Arbuthnot. | 

ExEMPTI'TIOUs, Egz-Emp-tish/-us. adj. [from 


be taken from another. | 

If the motion were looſe or exemptitious from 
matter, I could be convinced that it had extenſion | 
of its own. More. 

To ExXE'NTERATRE, Cgz-en'-tErdfit. v. a. [even- 
tero, Lat.] To embowel ; to deprive of the | 
entrails. 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to avoid that ſerous ex- 
cretion, which may appear unto any that exenterates | 
or diſſects them. Brown. 

EXENTERA TION, &gZ-en'-tEr-a"-Shin. n. J. 
[exenteratio, Lat.) The act of taking out 
the bowels ; embowelling. | 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed., 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other inſects, but 
upon exenteration he found theſe animals in their 
bellies. LE Brown. | 

E'xzQUIAaL,&@gz-&'-kwy-Ml. adj.[from exeguiz, 
Lat.] Funeral; relating to funerals. Di. 
E'xEQUIES, &þ8'-E-kwFz. n./. without a fin- 
gular, [exequiz, Lat.) Funeral rites; the 
ceremony of burial ; the proceſtionof burial. 
For this word ob/equies is often uſed, but 
not ſo properly. 
Let's not forget | 
The noble Duke of Bedford late deceas'd, 
But ſee his exequies fulfill d in Roan. Shakeſp. 

The tragical end of the-two brothers, whoſe 
e xeguies the next ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform. 

Dryden. 

ExE'RCENT, Cgz-Er-8Ent. adi. [exercens, Lat.] 

Pradliſing; following any calling or voca- 
tion. ws 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate to 
give his patronage and aſhſtance unto a litigant in 
diſtreſs. for want of an advocate. Ayl. 

E XERCISE, &ks“Er-siz. n. ſ. [exercitium, Lat.) 
1. Labour of the body; labour conſidered 
as conducive to 


Alterbury. 


| 


„ 


; 


| exemptus, Lat.] Separable ; that which may 


| 


the cure or prevention of | 


| 
/ 


_ diſeaſes, 


* 
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Men ought to beware that they uſe not exercf# 
and a ſpare diet both; but if much exerciſe, a plenti- 
ful diet; if ſparing diet, little exerciſe. Bacon. 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſe depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. Dryd. 

He is exact in preſcribing the exerciſes of his 
patients, ordering ſome of them to walk eighty 
ſtadia in a day, which is about nine Engliſh miles, 

Arbuthnot on Cons. 

The pureſt exerciſe of health, 

The kind refreſher of the Summer heats. Thomſen. 
2+ Something done for amuſement. 

As a watchful king, he would not neglect his 
ſafety, thinking nevertheleſs to perform kf things 
rather as an exerciſe than as a labour. Bacon, 


3. Habitual action by which the body is form- 
ed to gracefulneſs, air, and gentleneſs. 

He was ſtrong of body, and ſo much the ſtronger 
as he, by a well-diſciplincd exerciſe, taught it both 
to do and to ſuffer. Sidney. 

The French apply themſelves more univerſally 
to their exerciſes than any nation: one ſeldom ſees 
a young gentleman that does not fence, dance, and 
ride. Addiſon. 

Preparatory practice in order to ſkill: as, 
the exerci/e of ſoldiers, 

5. Uſe; actual application of any thing. 

The ſceptre of ſpiritual regimen over ns in this 
preſent world, is at the length to be yielded up into 
the hands of the Father which gave it; that is, the 
uſe and exerciſe thereof ſhall ceaſe, there being no 
longer on earth any militant church to govenn. 

| Hooker, _ 


4. 


6. Practice; outward performance. 
Lewis refuſed even thoſe of the church of Eng- 
land, who followed their maſter to St. Germain's, 
the publick exerciſe of their religion. Addiſon. 


7. Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the ſituation andy boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exerci/e of the eyes and 
memory, a child with pleaſure will learn them. 

Locke. 

Children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about 
objects that affect them in the womb, receive ſome 
few ideas before they are born. Locke, 

E xerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underſtanding, while its reaſoning powers are em- 
ployed without labour, Watts. 

8. Taſk; that which one is appointed to per- 
form. | 

Patience is more oft the exerciſe 
Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitude 
Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 
That tyranny or fertune can inflict. Milton. 
9. Act of divine worſhip, whether publick or 
private. | 
Good fir John, 
I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſe ; ' ; 
Come the next Sabbath, and I will content you. 
Shakeſa. 
To E'XERCISE, Eks'-Ef-s8fz. v. a. [exerceo, Lat.) 
1. To employ ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called judgment. 
p / Locke. 
2. To train by uſe to any act. | 

'The Roman tongue was the ſtudy of theie 
youth: it was their own language they were in- 
ſtructed and exerciſed in. Locke. 


3. To make ſkilful or dexterous by practice z 
to habituate. J 

Strong mcat belongeth to them who, by reaſon 

of uſe, have their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both 


good and evil. . Hebr. 
Reaſon, by its own penetration, where it is 
ſtrong and eæerciſed, uſually ſecs quicker and clearer 
without ſyllogiſm. | _ 7 
And now the goddeſs, exerci:'d in ill, N 
Who watch' d a hoe to work hcr impious will, 
Aſcends the roof, Dryden's ZEncid. 
_—_— 


4. To 


E TE 


4. To buſy; to keep buſy. L 
He will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, and wich- 
out . wearinels, in that godlike employment of 
doing 7 Atterbury. 
5. To taſk ; to keep employed as a penal in- 
junction. | 
Sore travel hath God given to the ſons of man, 
to be exerciſed therewith. cel. i. 13. 
Where pain of unextinguiſhable fire 
Muſt exercife us, without hope of end. Milton. 
6. Ts practiſe; to perform. ; 


* 


| 


A man's body is confined to a place; where | 


friendſhip is, all offices are granted to him and his 


deputy : for he may exerciſe them by his friend. | 


| Bacon's Eſſays. 
Age's chief arts, and arms, are to grow wiſe ; 

Virtue to know, and, known, to exercj/e. Denham. 
7. To exert; to put in uſe. 

The princes of the Gentiles exerciſe dominion 
over them, and they that are great exerci/e autho- 
rity upon them, | Matt. xx, 

Their conſciences oblige them to ſubmit to that 
dominion which their governours had a right to 
exerciſe over them. . | Locke. 
8. To practiſe or uſe in order to habitual ſkill, 

To you ſuch ſcabd'd harſh fruit is given, as raw 

Young ſoldiers at their exercifings gnaw. Dryden. 

Mean while I'll draw up my Numidian troop 

Within the ſquare, to eerciſe their arms. Addiſon. 

To E'XERCISE, Etks-Er-stz. v. . To uſe exer- 


* 


ciſe; to labour for health or for amuſement.- } 


The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
ſport, and Alexander the Great frequently exer- 
ciſed at it. : Broome. 
E'XERCISER, &ks-Er-8f'-zar. . /. (from exer- 
ciſe.) He that directs or uſes exerciſe. Did. 
EXERCITA'TION, Eks-Er-8Y-tY-Shiin. n. / 
[exercitatio, Lat.] | 
1. Exerciſe. 
lt were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſu- 
dore vultus tui were confinable unto corporeal ex- | 
er citations, Brown. 
2. Practiſe ; uſe, | 
By frequent exercitations we form them within 
us. AE Felton, 
To EXE RT, &g2-ert'. v. a. [exero, Lat.] 
x. To uſe with an effort; to uſe with ardour 
and vehemence. . 
| When the ſervice of Britain requires your cou- 
rage and conduct, you may exert them both. 
|  Whatc'er I am, each faculty, 
The utmoſt-power of my exerted ſoul, 
Preſerves a being only for your ſervice. Rowe. 


2. To put forth; to perform. 


When the will has exerted an act of command |} 


upon any faculty of the ſoul, or member of the 
body, it has done all that the whole man, as a 
moral agent, can do for the actual exerciſe or em- 
ployment of ſuch a faculty or member. South. 
3: Ta enforce ; to puſh to an effort. With 
the reciprocal pronoun. 
Strong virtue, ike ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill; 
Eerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
4. To bring out. 2 2 
The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 
Th' occaſion but exerted that or this. D 
3. To emit; to puſh out; to put forth. 
The orchard loves to wave 3 | 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 
be ftars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
KB xert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot and kindle as they paſs, * 
And with diffuſive light adorn the heavenly place. 


Exe'xT1ON, 6g2z-Ertshin. . /. [from exert.] 
The act of exerting ; effort. | 

Rxe*s10N, Eks*E'-zhun. n. /. [exeſus, Lat.) 

The act of eating through. _ 

. -- Theophraſtus denieth the exeffon or forcing of 


EXH 


 Ex28TUA'TION, &ks-&s-tü-à“-shüön. 1. g. [ex- 


/tuo, Lat.] The ſtate of boiling ; tumul- 
tuous heat; efferveſcence ; ebullition. 
Saltpetre is in operation a cold body: phyſi- 
cians and chymiſts give it in fevers, to allay the 
inward exefluations of the blood and KT” f 
' f 97 k. 
To ExFO'LIATE, Eks-f&/-lyAt. v. u. [ex and 
folium, Lat.] To ſhell off; to ſeparate, as a 
corrupt bone from the ſound part. A term 


of chirurgery. 
Our work went on ſucceſsfully, the bone ex- 
foliating from the edges. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


'ExFOL1A'TION, &ks-fö-lyà“ 8htin. x. ſ. [from 
exfoliate.] The proceſs by which the cor- 
— part of the bone ſeparates from the 

ound. 

If the bone be dreſſed, the fleſh will ſoon ariſe 

in that cut of the bone, and make exfoliation of 
| what is neceſſary, and incarn it. Wiſeman's Surg. 

ExFO'LIATIVE, Eks-f6'-lya-tlv. adj. [from 
exfoliate.) That which has the power of 
procuring exfoliation. 

Dreſs the bone with the milder exf-liatives, till 
the burnt bone is caſt off. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ExHALABLE, Eks-hi'-labl. adj. [from ex- 
hale.) That which may be evaporated or 
exhaled. | 

The fire may reſolve ſome of the more ſpiritu- 
ous and exbalable parts, whereof diſtillation has 
ſhewn me that alabaſter is not deſtitute, into va- 

pours. Boyle. 

ExHALA“Tiox, &ks-hä-LA“-shün. u. [. ſexhbala- 

tio, Lat.] 

1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in va- 

pours; emiſſion. 


2+ The ſtate of evaporating or flying out in] 


vapours ; evaporation. 


3. That which riſes in vapours, and ſome- 
times takes the form of meteors. 
No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No *ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns. 
Shakeſp. 


— 


Moving in ſo high a ſphere, and with ſo vigo- 
rous a luitre, he muſt needs, as the ſun, raiſe 
many envious exhalations; which, condenſed by 
a popular odium, are capable to caſt a cloud upon 
the brighteſt merit and integrity. Xing Charles. 

OF” A fabrick huge 
Roſe like an exhatation, with the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet. Milton. 
It is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, 
there being quantities of-exbalations within thoſe 
mines, or cavernous paſſages, that are capable of 
rarefaction and inflammation. Burn, 
The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. Pope. 


To EXHA'LE, Etks-bYl. v. a. [exhalo, Lat.) 
1. To ſend or draw out in vapours or fumes. 
Yen light is not daylight, I know it well : 

It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearer. Shateſp. 
I flattered myſelf with the hopes that the va- 
pour had been exbaled. h Temple. 
Fear freezes minds; but love, like heat, 


£E xbales the ſoul ſublime to ſeek her native ſear. 
2. To draw out. 


Drydgz. 
See, dead Henry's wounds 
their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 

Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ; 
For tis thy preſence that exhale: this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood 

dwells! ' | Shakeſp. 
ExHA'LEMENT, Cks-hi'l-mint. . , (from 
exhale,] Matter exhaled ; vapour. 


a groſs and corporal exbalement, be found a long 


_ pers through the belly of the dam. 1. 
1 3 | N 4 


* 


time dcieRive upon the exaReſt ſcale. Brun. 


| 


Nor will poliſhed amber, although ir ſend forth | 


- 


ö 


E X H 


To . Eks-ha'st. v. a, 
I, 10 drain; to diminiſh; to ; 
draining, ; Aarti. we by 
Single men be many times more char; 
cauſe their means are leſs e xbauſted. RAG 
Spermatick matter of a vitious ſort abo 
the blood, exhauſts it of its beſt ſpirits, and 
the flower of it to the ſeminal veſſels. Wiſeman 
To draw out totally; to draw *till act 
is left, | i P 
Though the knowledge they have leſt 1; 
worth our ſtudy, yet they exbauſicd not all —— 


Bam, 
und, in 
derives 


ſures: they left a great deal for the i 

ſagacity of 3 
| The nurſling grove « 
Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth + 
But when the alien compoſt is , 
Its native poverty again prevails. Plilipe, 


ExHA'USTION, exs-ha's-tshin. n. . from 
exhauſt.) The act of drawing or draining 
ExHA'USTLESS, Eks-ha'st-lls. adj. [from ex. 
hauft.) Not to be emptied ; not to be all 
drawn off; inexhauſtible. | 
Of heat and light, what everduring flores 
Brought from the ſun's c] golden ſhores, 
Through gulphs immenſe of intervening air, 
Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. Blarky, 
To EXHIBIT, Cks-bib'-lt. v. a. [exhitio, Lat.] 
1. To offer to view or uſe; to offer or pro- 
poſe in a formal or publick manner. 
If any claim redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould . 
Bibit their petitions in the ſtreet, Sale. 
He ſuffered his attorney-general to exbilit 3 
charge of high treaſon againſt the carl. Clarendon, 
2. To ſhow ; to diſplay. | 
One of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpe- 
tually exhibiting a miſerable example of the weake 
neſs of mind and body. Pope. 
ExH1'BITER, Eks-hib'-|-tir, 2. / [from ex- 
hibit.} He that offers any thing, as a peti- 
tion or charge, in a publick manner, 
45 He ſeems indifferent, 
Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, 
Than cheriſhing th' exbibiters againſt us. Shake, 
ExH1B1'TION, Eks-hi-bish'/-un. 7. /. (from 
exbibit.] | 
*. Ka act of exhibiting ; diſplay ; ſetting 
orth. 
What are all mechanick works, but the ſenſible 
exbibition of mathematick demonſtrations? Grezw. 


2+ Allowance ; ſalary; penſion : it is much 
uſed for penſions allowed to ſcholars at the 
univerſity. 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
Due preference of place and exbibition, 
As levels wich her breeding. Sbaleſd. 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me. Shai. 
All was aſſigned to the army and garriſons 
there, and ſhe received only a penſion or exb:6:ion 
out of his coffers. Bacon, 
He is now negleRed, and driven to live in 
exile upon a ſmall exhibition. Swift, 
3. Payment ; recompence. : 
I would not do ſuch a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exbibition. Sbaleſp. 
ExHrBIT1vE,Cks-hib'-i-tlv. adj. from exbibit.] 
Repreſentative; diſplaying. ; 
Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome 
underſtanding ; or rather, they are the ſame with 
that underſtanding itfelf, conſidered as variouſly 
exbibitive or repreſentative, according to various 
modes of inimitability or participation. Næri. 


* 


7 EXHILLARATE, &&s-hil'-3-rit. v. a. ler- 


hilaro, Lat.] To make cheerful ; to cheer; 
to fill with mirth ; to enliven ; to glad; to 

gladden. ; LEE 
The coming into a fair garden, the coming nt 
a fair room richly furniſhed, a beautiful perſon, 
and the like, do delight and exhilarate the ſpirits 
| Basen Nat. - 3 


E XI 
The fotce of that fallacious fruit, 


| -h exhilarating vapours bland 
That * foirits, had play'd, and inmoſt | tay 
Was now e d. ilton, 
| . Let them OS Te 
nature, that thus annually ſupplies 
_ vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 
Exbilarater their languid minds, within ; 
The golden mean confin'd. Pbilip:. 
ExHILARA'TION, eks-hil-i-ra'-shan. 2. /. 
[from exbilarate. | | 
1. The act of giving gaiety- 
1. The ſtate of bein enlivened. _ 

Exbilatation hath ſome affinity with joy though 
it be a much lighter motion. 

EXHORT, Eks-hirt. v. a» [exbortor, 
Lat.] To incite by words to any good 

— you, and elo you by the Lord 
Jeſus, that as you have received of us, how you 
ought to walk, ſo ye would aboynd. Theſſ. 

My duty is to exbort you to conſider the dig- 
nity of that holy myſtery. Common Prayer. 
Deſigning or exhorting glorious war. Milton, 
Ex40RTA'TION, Eks-hor-ta-shin. 1. /. [from 
exbort. 3 
The act of exhorting ; incitement to good. 
If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 
till we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn 
what we help to build, there is no room for ex- 
bertations to charity. Atterbury. 
1. The form of words by which one is ex- 
horted. 
l end my exbortetion after dinner. Shakeſp. 
Exac'tTATORY, tks-hir'-ti-tar-y. adj. [from 
erhurt.] Tending to exhort. 
Exyo'tTER, Eks-ha'r-thr. 1. /. [from ex hort.] 
One who exhorts or encourages by words, 
% EXICCATE, Ek-sIk'-kit. v. a. {ex/icco, 
Lat.] To dry ; to dry up. Dif. 
Ericca'TION, Ek-sik-kY-shin. 2. /. [from exi- 
cate.) Arefaction; act of drying up; ſtate 
of being dried up. 

What is more calily refuted than that old vul- 
gar aſſertion of an univerſal drought and exiccation 
of the earth? As if the ſun could evaporate the 
leaſt drop of its moiſture, ſo that ir ſhould never 
deſcend again, but be attracted and elevated quite 
out of the atmoſphere. Bentley. 


ExrccaTive, Ek-81k'-ki-tiv. adj. [from exic- 
22 Drying in quality; having the power 
ng. 
EXIGENCE, ek'-sf-jEns. 7 n. . [This word 
£x16txcy, Ek*-sy-jEn-83.5 is probably only 
acorruption of exigents, vitiated by an un- 
ſkilful pronunciation, ] ; 
1. Demand; want; need. | 
As men, we are at our own choice, both for 
ume and place and form, according to the exi- 
gence of our own occaſions in private. Hooker. 
You have heard what the preſent condition and 
"xigencies of theſe ſeveral charities are. Atterbury. 
While our fortunes exceed not the meaſure of 
real coryenience, and are adapted to the igen- 
« of our ſtation, we perceive the hand of Pro- 
videuce in our gradual and ſucceſhve ſupplies. \ 
: Ropers. 
* neceſſity; diſtreſs; ſudden occa- 
This diſſimulation in war may be called ſtrata- 
gem aud conduct; in other exigencies addreſs and 
dexterit £ , 6 Broome. 
Now in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Vpon my word you muſt be rich indeed! 
— noble ſuperfluity it craves, 
Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knaves. 
Frioxur, buen * 
3 


. Lat.] 
bs Preſſing bufineſ + 2 Lens, 
ee ee 


Bacon. 


ETI 


In ſuch an ex:gent I ſee not how they could have 
ſtaid to deliberate about any other regiment than 
that which already was deviſed to their hands. 

Hooker, Preface. 
E The council met, your guards to find you ſent, 
And know your pleaſure in this exigent, Waller. 
2. [A law term.] A writ ſued when the de- 
fendant is not to be found, being part of 
| the proceſs leading to an outlawry. Shake- 
| foe uſes it for any extremity. Hanmer. 

3. End. 

Theſe eyes, like lamps whoſe waſting oil isſpent, 

Wax dim, as drawing to their exigent. Shakeſp. 
Ex1Gv'iTY, Eks-y-gi'-[-ty. n. h. ſexiguitas, 

Lat.] Smalneſs; diminutiveneſs; ſlenderneſs. 

The exiguity and ſhape of the extant particles is 
now ſuppoſed. . Boyle on Colours. | 

Ex1'Guovs, &gz-lg'-fi-bs. adj. [exiguus, Lat.) 

Small; diminutive little. Not uſed. | 

Their ſubtile parts and exi2uous doſe are conſum- 
ed and evaporated in leſs than two hours time. 
Harvey. 
E/XILE, &ks'-il. u. /. [exilium, Lat. It ſeems 
anciently to have had the accent indiffer- 
ently on either ſyllable : now it is uniform- 
| ly on the farſt,} 
r. Baniſhment ; ſtate of being baniſhed from 
one's country. | 

Our ſtate of bodies would bewray what life _ 
We've led ſince thy exile.  Shakeſp. 

Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 

Shakeſp. 

Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond eile, flaying, pent to linger, 

But with a grain of day, I would not buy | 

Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak. 
2. The perſon baniſhed. 

DO muſt the wretched exile, ever mourn, 
Nor aſter length of rowling years return ? Dryden. 
Ulyſles, ſole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 

Deplor'd {is abſent queen, and empire loſt. Pope. 
Ex1'LE, Eg-zY1. adj, [exilis, Lat.) Small; 

ſlender; not full; not powerful. Not in 

uſe, except in philoſophical writings. 

It were good to enquire what means may be 
to draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; 
for that may be a ſecret of great power to pro- 
duce cold weather. Bacen. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh 
a more exile ſound than when the lid is open. 

Bacon. 

2% E'xX1LE, &g-z l. v. a. [from the noun. 
This had formerly the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable, now generally on the firſt, though 

Dryden has uſed both. ] To baniſh ; to drive 

from a country; to tranſport. 

Call home our eil friends abroad, Ft 
That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny. Sbal. 
Foul ſubordination is predominant, 


; 


——_ 


For that offence, 


Immediately we do exile him hence. Shatkeſ/p. | 


lay there exiled from the eternal Providence. 
Wifd. xvii. 2. 
His brutal manners from his breaſt c d, 
His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he fil d. 
Dryden. 
Arms aad the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate,” 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expel'd and exil'd. Dryden. 
Ex!'LEMENT, &g-zil-ment. u. /. {from exile. | 
Baniſhment. 
Fitzoſborn was difcarded into foreign ſervice 
for a pretty ſhadow of exilement. Wotton. 
Ex1LYT10N, tks-y-lish'-un, . ſ. [exilitio, Lat.) 
The act of ſpringing or ruſhing out ſud- 
| denly. 
From faltpetre 


— 


proceedeth the force and report 


| 
And equity exil'd your highneſs land. Shatlgp. 


They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, ſ 


F 


| 
| 


dt gunpowder ; tor ſulphur and ſmall-coal. mit, | 


faint re 
ExYLITY, &gz-Il'-[t-F, u. J: lexilis, Lat.] Slen- 


ſeaſons were actually exiftert. 


' £x1STIMA'TION,. 6ge-2l1s/-ti-mi"-Shun. u. 


2. Receſs ; 


the exit than at his ent into life. 


EX 1 


will not take fire with noiſe or exbilition; and 
powder, which is made of impure and greaſy 
petre, hath but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a 
port. Brown, 


derneſs; ſmallneſs; diminution. 

Certain flies, called ephemera, live but a day; 
the cauſe is the exility of the ſpirit, or perhaps the 
abſence of the ſun. | Bacon, 

For exility of the voice, or other ſounds, it is 
certain that the voice doth paſs through ſolid and 
hard bodies, if they be not too thick; and through 
water, which is likewiſ: a very cloſe body, and 
ſuck an one as letteth not in air, Bacon, 

A body, by being ſubtilized, can loſe nothing 
of its cor porcity; neither can it hereby gain any 
thing but exility ; for all degrees of ſubtility are 
eſſentially the ſame thing. Grew. 


Ex1'Mious, E&g-zim'-yas, adj, [eximius, Lat.] 


Famous; eminent; conſpicuous ; excel- 
lent. Di#. 


Ex1xAx1'T10N, Egz-I-ni-nl-shan. 2. , [exi- 


nanitio, Lat.] Privation ; loſs. 
He is not more impotent in his glory than he 
was in his exinanition. Decay Piety. 


To EXT'ST, &g.zist'“. v. n. [exiflo, Lat.] To 


be; to have a being. | 

It isaseaſy to conceive that an Almighty power 
might produce a thing out of nothing, and make 
that to exiſt de nove,which did not n beſore ; as 
to conceive the world to have had no beginning, 
but to have exifed from eternity. South. 

It ſeems reaſonable to enquire, how ſuch a 
multitude comes to make but one idea, ſince that 
combination does not always exif together in na- 
ture. 

One year is paſt, a different ſcene ! 
No farther mention of the dean ; 
Who now, alas, no more is miſt x 


Than if he never did eit. Swift, 
| Ex1'STENCE, Eg-zlis'-tEens, 7 u. /c[exiftentia, 
Exi/STENCY, &g-zls“-tén-zh. 9 low Lat.] 


State of being; actual poſſeſſion of being. 
Nor is only the ex:fency of this animal conſider- 
able, but many things delivered thereof. Brown. 
It is impoſſible any being can be eternal with 
ſucceſſive eternal phyſical changes, or variety of 
ſtates or manner of cf en, naturally and neceſ- 
ſarily concomitant unto it. Hale. 
The foul, ſecur'd in her exiftence, (miles ; 
At the drawn dagger, and defics its point. Adliſ. 
When a being is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid 
to have an eſſence or nature: ſuch were all things 
before the creation. When it is conſidered as 


actual, then it is ſaid to have exi/tence allo. Matis. 
Ex1'STENT, Cg-2zis-tEnt. adj. (from exift.} + 


Having being ;- in poſſeſſion of being or of 
exiſtence. : 

Whatſoever ſign the ſun poſſeſſed, whoſe receſs 
or vicinity defineth the quarters of the year, thoſe 
Brown. 

The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects 
which have no real being as if they were truly 
exiflent. ' Dryden, 
[exi/timatio, Lat.] 7 
Opinion. 7 


. Eſteem. 
E'xir, &s'-It. n. h. ſexit, Lat. x 
r. The term ſet in the margin of plays to 


mark the time at which the player goes off 

the ſlage. | * 

departure; act of quitting the 

ſtage ; act of quitting the theatre of life. 
All the world's a ſtage, 


And all the men and women meerly players ; 
They have their exits and their entrances, 
Aud one man in his time plays many parts. $528. 


A regard for fame becomes a man more towards 


ee. 
12 . Mauy 


+ 


\ 


1. Going but of the preſcribed track.- 
; rule eſtabliſhed. 


E X O 


* 

Many of your old comrades live a ſhort life. | 
and make a figure at their exit. Swift. 

3+ Paſſage out of any place. | 

In ſuch a pervious ſubſtance as the brain, they 
might find an caſy either entrance or eit, almoſt 
every where.  _ Glanvilh, 

4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. | 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water 
forth through its ordinary exits, wells, and the 
outlets of rivers. Wood. 

Ex1'T1AL, &g2z.-ish/-41. ? adj. [exitialis, Lat.] 
Exi'rious, Egz-Ish'-as. F Deſtructive ; fatal; 
mortal ; deleterious. Not in uſe. 

Moſt exitial fevers, although not concomitated 
with the tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or car- 
buncles, are to be cenſured peſtilential. Harvey. 

F'/xoDUs, eks'-6-dus.} 2. /. Lit.. ] De- 

Exot, Etks'-0-dF. ee journey 
from a place; the ſecond book of Moſes is 
ſo. called, becauſe it deſcribes the journey of 
the Iſraelites from Egypt. 

In all probability their years continued to be 
three hundred and ſixty-five days, ever ſince the 
time of the Jewiſh exody at leaſt. Hale. 

ExOLE'TE, &ks'-6-Iet. adj. [exoletus, Lat. 
Obſolete ; out of uſe. Did. 
To Exo'LVE, Eks'-86lv. v. a. [exolvo, Lat.) 
To looſe ; to pay. 167. 
ExoLv'/T1ON, Eks-6-19'-shin. u. [. [exolutio, 
Lat.] Laxation of the nerves. 

Conſidering the exolution and languor enſuing | 
that action in ſome, we cannot but think it much 
abridgeth our days. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

ExoO'MPHALOS, &gz-6m'-fa-10s. 1. /. Lit and 
$Kper®-,] A navel rupture. | 
To -EXO'NERATE, &gz-6n'-E-rit. v. a. 
[exonero, Lat.] To unload; todiſburthen ; 
to free from any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veſſels curled, 
eircumgirated, and complicated, give the blood 
time to ſeparate through the capillary veſſels into 
the ſecretory ones, which afterwatds all exonerate 
themſelves into one common duQtus. | Ray. 

ExONERA'TION, &gz-0n-&-ra-shin. un. /. 


{from exonerate.] The act of diſburthening, | 


or diſcharging. 


The body is adapted unto cating, drinking, nu- | 


trition, and other ways of repletion and exonera- 
tion. 6 Grew. 
Ex0'PTABLE, Eg7-0p'-tabl. .adj. Texoptatilis, 
Lat.] Deſireable; to be ſought with cager- 
neſs or defire. | 
'E'XORABLE, Eks'-6-r&bl. adj.-[exvradlis, Lat.] 
Io be moved by intreaty. 
ExO'RBITANCE, Cgz-4'r-bi-tans. ? 
 Exo'gBITANCY, 6g2-4'r-bl-tin-84+$ ** 7. 
flftrom exorbitance, Fr.] | 
2. The act of going out of the tract pre- 
ſcribed.” | 
2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule or 
right. | # 

1 400 ſome of this fault. cleave to thoſe, who 
have eminently corrected all other exorbitancies of 
the tongue. | Gov. Tongue, 
© The.reverence of my preſence may be a curb 

0 your exorbitancies. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
he people were groſly impoſed on, to com- 
mit ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in the 
diffolution of the government. 
3. Baundleſs depravity. 
They riot ſtill, 
Unbounded in exorbitance of ill. 


_ 


.Garth, 


Exo HAN r, Egz-ir-bi-tant..adj, ſex and 


orbito, Lat.] 
a . Deviating from the courſe appointed or 


What ſignifies the fiction of the tortoiſe riding 
pon the wings of the wind, but to preſcribe 


Swift. 


| 


| Exo0'SSATED, Egz-08'-84-tid. adj. [exoſſatus, 
Lat.] ' Deprived of bones. Did. 
ExosTo's1s, &g7z-68'-td-sIs. 2. /. [ix and 5c. 
Any protuberance of a bone that is not na- 


EXO 


Theſe phenomena are not peculiar to earfh- | 
quakes in our times, but have been obſerved in all 
ages, and particularly thoſe exorbitant commotions 
of the waters of the globe. Woodward's Nat. Hift. 

3. Anomalous ; not comprehended in a ſet- 
tled rule or method. 

The Jews, who had laws ſo particularly deter- 
mining in all affairs what to do, were notwith- | 
ſtanding continually inured with cauſes exorbi- 
taat, and ſuch as their laws had not provided for. 

| Haoler. 

4. Enormous; beyond due proportion; ex- 

ceſſi ve. 

Their ſubjects would live in great plenty, were 
not the impoſitions ſo very exorbitazt; for the 
courts art too ſplendid for the territories. A4. 

So endleſs and exorbitant are the delires of men, 
that they will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme 
of perfect happineſs with leſs. Swift. 

ToExO'RBITATE, &gz- Ar- bl-tàt. v. n. [ex and 
orbito, Lat.] To deviate; to go out of the 
track or road preſcribed. 

| The planets ſometimes would have approached 

the ſun as near as the orb of Mercury, and ſome- 
times have exorbitated beyond the diſtance of Sa- 
turn. Bentley. 

To E'XORCISE, &ks/-or-stz. v. a. [ifogxifu.}] | 

1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 

2. To drive away ſpirits by certain forms of 

adjuration, | 

3. To purify from the influence of malig- 

nant ſpirits by religious ceremonies. 
And fry'rs,that through the wealthyregions run, 
"Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, | 
And exorciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dry. 

E' xokcis ER, &ks-or-sl-zür. 2. from exor- 
ciſe.] One who practiſes to drive away 
evil ſpirits. 

Exokcism, &ks“-or-slzm. u. fo [itogniopa©-,] 
The form of adjuration, or religions cere- 
mony by which evil and malignant ſpirits 
are driven away. | 

Will his lordſhip behold and hear our exorciſms? 


— 


Sbaleſop. 


Symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only curable 
by ſupernatural means; namely, by devout pray- 
ers Or exerciſms, Harvey. 

Exoxcisr, Eks“-zr-slst. n. /. [Efognichs,] 
1. One who by adjurations, prayers, or re- 
ligious acts, drives away malignant ſpirits. 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorchſts, 
took upon them to call over them which Rad evil 
ſpirits. Hels, xix. I 3. 

2» An enchanter; à conjuror. Improperly. 
| Soul of Rome! 
Thou, like an exerciſt, had conjur'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. Sbaleſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
Is there no exorcift 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is't real that I ſee? Shakeſp. 
EXO'RDIUM, &gz-d'r-dyùm. u. / [Lat.] A 
formal preface; the proemial part of a 
compoſition, n | 
Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fictions, nor oppreſs thine car 
With circumſtance, and long exordiums here. 
| x | May's Virgil. 

I have been diſtaſted at this way of writing, by 

reaſon of long prefaces and exordiums. Addiſon. 
'ExoRNna'T10N, Eks-dr-ni'-shan. u. ſ. [exorna- 
tio, Lat.] Ornament; decoration ; em- 
belliſhment. 


ſhould rather ceaſe. Hooker. 


Hyperbolical exornations and clegancies many 
much affect. | Hale. 


| hounds and meaſures tqgur exorbitant paiſions 1 


* 


tural, as often happens in venereal caſes, 
| Y Ruiney, |. 


| To EXPA'ND, Ek-spind', v. 4. [expands 


It ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornations | 


EXP 


| Exo's$t0vs, &gz.-ds“-shüs. ad;, Ce, 
Lat.] Wanting bones; i 255 
without bones. " 
Thus we daily obſerve in the h 
alſo in ſnails and ſoft exs/ſrous 8 _ 5 
near the head hath placed a flat whit, ff 
teſtaceous concretion. * w 
Exo'T1CK, &gz-6t/-{k. adj, ¶Iævig. "RF 124g 
not produced in our own country; | 
domeſtick. She. 
Some learned men treat of the nature gf lett⸗ 
as of ſome remote exotick thing, whereof we * 
no knowledge but by ſabulous relations. . = 
Continue freſh hot-beds to entertain {ith - Wy 
plants as arrive not to their perfection without 
them. Evelyn; Lula, 
| Exo'T1CK, Egz-Ot'-lk, n. . A foreign plant, 
Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit ary 
was barren, and produced, on ſome pots, pl * 
that are unknown to Italy, and ſuch as the v. 
deners call et,. Adtiſen', * 


Lat.) 

1. To ſpread; to lay open as a net or ſhect 
2. To dilate; to ſpread out every way , ty 
diffuſe, _ F 

She uſeth moſt the target to ſence awav the blow 
and leaves all other weapons to the Alchoran +; 

- propagate and expand itſelf. Hoe! 
Bellerophon's horſe, framed of iron, and place 
between two loadſtones, with Wings expands! 
hung pendulous in the air. 1 
An animal growing, expend: its fibres in the ut 

as a fluid, Arbuthat ea Air. 

Along the ſtream of time thy name 
E xpanded flies, and gathers all its fame. P. 


ExeAa'xSE, Ek-spins', u. J. [expanſum, Lat, 


A body wiſcly extended without inequz- 
lities. 


7 


A murmuring ſound 

; Of waters iſſue from a cave, and ſpread 

Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmoy'd, 

Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n. Mila, 
Bright as th' ethereal glows the green 2 5 

Abd ?. 

On the ſmooth expar/e of cryſtal lakes, 

The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes; 

The trembling ſurface, by the motion ſtirr'd, 

Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third; 

| Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wat' ry plain, and to the margin dance. 
| Pepe. 

ExPANSIBULITY, Ek-span-syJ-bill-i-ty. 1. 
[from expan/ible.] Capacity of extenſions 
poſſibility to be expanded or ſpread into 

a wider furface. 

With the rotundity common to the atoms of al 
fluids, there is. ſome difference in bulk, by which 
the atoms in one fluid are diſtinguiſhed from thaſe 
of another; elſe all fluids would be alike in weight, 
expanſibility, and all other qualities. Grew. 

ExPA/NSIBLE, Ek-span'-s(bl. adj. [from ex- 
panſus, Lat.] Capable to be extended; 
capable to ſpread into a wider ſurface. | 

Bodies are not expan/ible in proportion to their 
-weight,or to the quantity of matterto be * 

eu. 
e Eks-pän“shün. 7. /. [from er. 
pand.] : 
1. The ftate of being expanded into a vider 
Aurface or greater ſpace. : 

'Tis demonſtrated that the condenſation and e- 
panſion of any portion of the air is always prop©r” 
tional to the weight and preſſure incumbent up 
it, | Bentiey- 

2. The act of ſpreading out. : 
The eaſy * of the wing of a bird, ard 
the lightneſs, ſtrength, and ſhape of the feathers 
are all fitted for her better flight. Grew” 


3. Extent; ſpace .to which any thing is ex. 
tended, ee Tis 


EXP 


capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
kmits of the world: it extends its thoughts 
and 
akesiocurſions i that incomprehenſible inane. 
xx 4 Locke. 
pure ſpace, as diſtinct from extenſion in 
ſolid matter. 
Diſtance or 5 
ion, I call expan/40n, 
— which — 
i ot matter. 
1 2 ever take an uſeleſs flight, 
Loſt in expanſion, yoid and infinite. Blackmore, 


Ns1vE, cks-pin'-slv. adj. [from expand. 
op the gr * ſpread into a wider 
- ſurface eater Ipace. 

, The falk or 1 faculty of the air, 
wherebyitdilates itſelf when compreſſed, hath been 
made uſe of in the common weather glaſſes. Ray. 
Th' expanſive atmoſphere 1s cramp'd with cold. 
Thomſon, 
7 Exe&TIATE, Ek-spY-Shit. v. n. [expatior, 
1 at large; to rove without any 
cribed limits. 
Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, 
hut leaves it wide enough for her votaries to ex- 
iate in. Addiſon's Spectator. 
He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies; 
Amidſt her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home Pope. 
E xpatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 
A mighty maze! but not without a-plan. Pope. 
With wonder ſeiz d, we view the pleaſing ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round. Pope. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. | 
They had a cuſtom of oftering the tongues to 
Mercury, becauſe they believed him the giver. of 
eloquence; Dacier expatiates upon this cuſtom. 
Broome. 
3. To let looſe; to allow. to- range. Thi“ 
ſenſe, which is active, is very improper. 
Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of itſelf 
capable of all that colours and the elegance of de- 
gn can poſſibly give, ſhall afterwards afford an 
ample field of matter wherein to expatiete itſelf. 
Dryden. 
70 EXPE CT, &k-spékt'. v. a. [e æpecto, Lat.] 


1. To have a previous apprehenſion of either 


good or evil. 


"The 
by beyond the utmoſt expanſion of matter, 


4- 


in its ſimple abſtract concep- 
to diſtinguiſh it from exten- 
this diſtance only as it is in 
Locke. 


| We expetted 
Immediate diſſolution. Milton. 
Needs muſt the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 
Expect with mortal pain. Milton, 
Good with bad 


Expe# to hear, ſupernal grace contending 
ith ſinfulneſs of man: N 


Milton. 
Eve, now expect great tidings. Milton. 
2. To wait for; to attend the comin 
The ds, 8 


By me encamp'd on yonder hill, expet? = 
Their mation. 0 Milton. 
While, epecting there the queen, he raisd 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd. 


5 Dryden. 
Reer, Ek-8pEkt'.. v. n. To wait; to 
Elibu had expe&ed till Job had ſpoken. Jed. 
ExPCTABLE, Ck-spdk-täbl. adj. (from ex- 
2 To be expected; to be hoped or 


Occult and ffiritual operations are not eæpectable 
from ice; for being but water congealed, it can 
never make good ſuch qualities. Brown. 

Exrecrance, Ex-8ptk'-tins. 7 2. / [from 

| Ezee'cTaxcy, &k-sptk'-tin-s3. expect.) 

1. The act or ftate of expecting; expectation. 
Every moment is expectanc 


2 EXPE'CTORATE, Eks-p&k'-td-rAt. v. 4. 


Staleſp. Othello, | 


| 


EXP 


Satyrs leave your petulance, 
Or elſe rail upon the moon, 
Your expeance'is too ſoon 
For before the ſecond cock | 
Crow, the gates will not unlock. Ben Jonſon. 
This bleſſed e pectance muſt be now my t * 
oyle. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, kow thou do'ſt ſtay ! 
E xpettance calls thee now another way. Milton. 
2. Something expected, 

There is expe&ance here from beth the ſides, 

What further you will do. Shateſp. 
3. Hope; that of which the expectation is 
accompamed with pleaſure. 

Oh, what a noble mind is here o'erthrown ! 
The epectancy and roſe of the fair ſtate. Shakeſp. 

EXPECTANT, Ek-8pek'-tint., adi. [Fr.] 
Waiting in expectation. | 

Her majeſty has offered conceſſions, in order to 
remove ſcruples raiſed in the mind of the expectant 
heir. Swift. 

ExyE'CTANT, Ck-spEk'-tint. 2. (from ex 
pect.] One who waits in expectation of 
any thing; one held in dependence by his 
hopes. 

They, vain pen of the bridal hour, 

My ſtores in riotous expence devour, Pope. 

This treatiſe was agreeable to the whole nation, 
except thoſe who had employments, or were ex- 
peftants, Swift to Pope. 

PxPECTA'TION, Ex-8pEk-ta-Shun. 7. /. (ex- 
pectatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of expecting. 

The trees 
Should have borne men, and expectation fainted, 
Longing for what it had not. Shakeſp.- 
The reſt, 
That are within the note of expectation, 
Already are 1' th' court. | 

'Tis expetation makes a bleſſing dear. 

2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope or 
fear. 

Live in a conſtant and ſcrious cation of that 
day, when we muſt appear before the Judge of 
heaven and earth, Rogers's Serm. 

3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 

My ſoul, wait thou only upon God; for my ex- 
Pectation is from him. Pſ. Ixii. 5. 

4. The object of happy expectation ;- the 
Meſſiah expected. | 

Now clear-I underſtand, 

| What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 

vain, 
Why our great expe#ation ſhould be call'd 
The Seed of woman. Milton's Par. Left. 

5. A ſtate. in which ſomething excellent is 
expected from us. 8 
How fit it will be for you, born ſo great a prince, 

and of ſo rare not only expefatien but proof, to 
divert your thoughts from the way of goodneſs. 


N Vou firſt came home 
From travel with ſuch hopes as made you lock d 
on, 
By all men's eyes, a youth of expefation ; . | 
Pleas'd with your growing virtue I receiv'd you. 

a Otrway. 
ExPE/CTER, &k-spék-tür. 1. . [from expect. ] 
1. One who has hopes of ſomething. 

Theſe are not great expedters under your admi- 
niſtration, according to the period - of ' governors 


here. Swift. 
2. One who waits for another, 
Signify this loving interview | 
To the expefers of gur Trojan part; Sbaleſp 


[ex and pectus, Lat.] Tocjetfrom the breaſt. 
Excrementitious humours are epedtorated by a 
cough after a cold or an aſthma. Harvey. 
Morbifick matter is either attenuated ſo as to be 


returned into the channels, or expedforated by 


| 


Sidney. 


FE XP 


| Exyzcrora'TION, Eks-ptk'-t6-rY-Shan, u. . 


[from expecłlorate. 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaſt. 


2. That diſcharge which is made by cough- 
ing, as bringing up phlegm, or any thin 
that obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs, and 
ſtraitens the breath. 


With water, vinegar and honey, in pleuriſies and 
inflammations of the lunge, he mixeth ſpices, for 
promoting eæpectoration. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

ExPE'CTORATIVE, Cks-pEk'-t&-ri-tive ad. 
[from expeForate.) Having the quality of 
promoting expectoration. 


Syrups and other expe#oratives, in couzhs, muſt 
neceſſarily occaſion a greater cough. 


ExyE'DIENCE, Eks-pe'-dytns. ) n. /. [from 
ExPE'DIENCY, Eks-p&-dyen-sy. ; expedient.) 
1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an end. 
Solemn dedications of things ſet apart for Divine 
Worſhip, could never have been univerſally prac- 
tiſed, had not right reaſon dictated the high ex- 
fediency and great uſe of ſuch practices. South, 


2. It is uſed in Shakeſpeare for expedition; 
adventure ;- or attempt, 
Ler me hear 
What yeſtcrnight our council did deeree, 
In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakeſp. 
3. It is alſo uſed by Shakeſpeare for expedi- 
tion ; haſte ; diſpatch. 
I ſhall break 
The cauſe of our expedience to the queen, 
And get her leave to part. Shakeſp. 
Eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Are making hither with all due expedience. 
Shakeſp. Rich. II. 
* Eks-pe'-dyent: adj. [expedit, 
Lat. 
1. Proper; fit; convenient ; ſuitable. 

All things are not expedient : in things indif- - 
ferent there is a choice; they are not always equally 
expedient . Hooker, 

When men live as if there were no God, it be- 
comes expedient for them that there ſhould be 
none; and then they endeavour to perſuade theme * 
ſelves ſo. Tillotſon, 

2. In Shakeſpeare, quick; / expeditious. 

The 2dverſe winds | 

Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 
His nrarches are expedient to this town. Shake/F. 

ETER DIE NT, tks-pE'-dyEnt. u. /. {from the 
adjective.] 

1; That which helps forward, as means to an 
end. 

God does not project for our ſorrow, but our 
innocence; and would never have invited us to the 
one, but as an expedient to the other. Decay Piety. 

2. A ſhift; means to an end which are con- 
trived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th' expedient i pleas'd, where neither loſt his 

right; 
Mlanrs had the day, and Venus had the night. Dryd. - 
He flies to a new expedient to ſolve the matter, 


and ſuppoſes an earth of a make and frame like 
that of Des Cartes. Woodward, 


Exee'DIENTLY, cks-p&-dyEnt-ly.-adj. from 
expedient.) ] | 
1. Sitly ; ſuitably; conveniently. 
2. Haftily ; quickly. Not uſed. 
Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
| Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 
Do this expedicntly, and turn him going. Shateþ. 
To „ Eks'-pE-dit. v. a. [epedio, 
Lat. 9 
1. To facilitate; to free from impediment. 
By fin and death a broad way Low is pav'd, 
To expedite your glorious maren. Milton. 


Harvey. 


coughing.  Arbuthnet.* 


| 2+ To haſten ; to quicken, 
| An 


EXP 


An inquiſition would fill be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the converſion of the 
Papiſts,  , _ - Swift. 

* diſpatch; to iſſue from a publick 


Ce. 

Though ſuch charters be expedited of courſe, and 
us af right, yet they are varied by diſcretion. Bacon, 
F'x»eDiTE, tks'-pE-dit; adj. [expeditus, Lat.] 
x; Quick; haſty ; ſoon performed. 

| holeſome advice, and expedite execution in 

freeing the ſtate of thoſe monſters. Sandys. 

2. Eaſy; diſencumbered ; clear from impe- 
diments. 

Nature can teach the church but in part; neither 
ſo fully as is requiſite for man's ſalvation, nor ſo 
eaſily as to make the way plain and expedite enough, 
that many come to the knowledge of it, and ſo be 
ſaved, and therefore the Scripture has been given. 

» N Hooler. 


L Nimble ; active; agile. 


ſual luſts, the more nimble and expedite it will be 
In its operations. : Tillotſon. 
4. It ſeems to be uſed by Bacon for light 
armed in the Roman fignification, 
He ſent the lord chamberlain with -xpedite 
forces to ſpeed to Exeter, to the reſcue of the town. 
b Bacon: Henry VII. 
Ex'eEDITELY, &ks“-pè-dit-Ily. adj. [from ex- 
pedite.] With quickneſs, readineſs, haſte. 
Nature left his egrs naked, that he may turn 
them more expeditely for the reception of ſounds 
from every quarter, Grew. 
ExypzDrTion, Eks-pt&-dish'-tin. 2. . {from 
 expedite.]_ | | 
1. Haſte; ſpeed; activity. . es 
Prayers, whereanto devout minds have added 
a piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to 
expreſs that quick -and fpecdy expedition where- 
with ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, 
are delighted to preſent our fuits in heaven. 
| Hooker. 
Ev'n with the ſpeedieſt expedition 


2. A march or voyage with martial inten- 
tions. 1 
Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. SB. 
ExPED!'T10Vs, Eks-pe-dizh'-fis. adj. [from 
expedite.] | vp 
t. Speedy; quick; ſoon done: as, an expe- 
ditious march. _ f 8 
2. Nimble; quick; ſwift; acting with ce- 
lerity: as, an expeditious runner. 
ExyeD1'TI0USLY, Eks-pè-dlsh“-üs-IV. ad. 
from expeditious.] Speedily; nimbly; with 
Celerity. AIDE 
To EXPEL, Eks-p#l'; v. a. [expello, Lat.] 
1. To drive out; to force away. ; 
The Lord your God ſhall exp-/ them from before 
you, and drive them from out of your ſight. 


I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel theſe inconveniences. - Shakeſp. 
: Suppoſe a mighty rock to fall there, it would 
. expel the waters out of their places with ſuch vio- 
' lence as to fling them among the clouds, Burnet. 
2. To eject; to throw out. 
Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, 
1s either put up by vomit, or put down to the guts, 
and other parts. of the body are moved to expel 
by conſent. * | 
I Thevirgin huntreſs was not flow _ 
T' expel the ſhaft from her contracted bow. Dryd. 
3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of re- 
 / fidence. 8 | 
Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting kate, 


* 30 


— 


A. To reject; to refuſe, 


The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſen- 


- Expel'2.and exif d left the Trojan ſhore. Dryde. 
a 4 


| 


| 


1 


o 


I will diſpatch him to the emperor's court. Sbas. | 


4 


Fo. xiii. 5. 


| 


Bacon Nut. Hiſtory. | 


l 


| 


E XP 


And would you not poor fellowſhip expe!, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hubberd. 

5. To keep off; to exclude z to keep out. 
Since ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 
And threw her ſun expelling maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face. Shateſp. 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in awe 
Would patch a wall, expel the winter's flaw ! 
g Shakeſp. 
ExyPE'LLER, &ks-pél-lür. u. /. [from expel.) 
One that expels or drives away. 
70 Ex END, Cks-pënd'. v. 4. [expendo, Lat.) 
To lay out; to ſpend. 

If my death might make this iſlend happy, 

I would expend it with all willingneſs. Sate. 

The king of England waſted the French king's 
country, and thereby cauſcd him to expend ſuch 
ſums of money as exceeded the debt. Haytvard. 

The publick burthens, though they may be a good 
reaſon for our not ex pending fo much in charity, 
yet will not juſtify us in giving nothing. Atterbury. 

EXPE' NSE, Eks-ptns'. u. /. [expenſum, Lat.] 
Coſt; charges; money expended. 
Hence comes that wild and vaſt een, 
That hath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, 
Which ſimple poverty firſt made. | Ben Jonſon. 
A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expenſe, 
Much coſt, more care, and moſt magtnificence. 
95 Dryden. 

Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould not 
want fo many ſprings as were convenient, and at- 
ford a ſupply every where ſuitable to the neceſ- 
ſities and expenſes of each climate. Woodward. 

can ſee no reaſon by which we are obliged to 
make thoſe prodigious exper/es. Stoift. 

Exeg'NSEFUL, tks-pens'-ful. adj. [expenſe 

| and Full.) Coſtly ; chargeable ; expenſive. 

No part of ſtructure is either more expenſefu! 

than windows er more ruinous. MWotton Architect. 

ExPeE'NSELESS, Cks-pens'-lls. adj. [from ex- 
penſe .] Without colt, 7 

A phyſician may fave any army by this frugal 
and egen He means only. Milton on Education. 

What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd peace, 
Is all expenſzly/;, and procur'd with eaſe. Black. 

ExPe'/Ns1VE, cks-pen'-siv. adj. (from expen/e.] 
t. Given to expenſe; extravagant; luxurious. 

Frugal and induſtrious men are friendly to the 
eſtabliſhed government, as the idle and expen/ive 
are dangerous, Temple. 


| 


— — 


— 


dreſs ; an expenſive journey. 
3- Liberal ; generous ; diſtributive. 
This requires an active, expenſive, indefatigable 
goodneſs, ſuch as our apoſtle calls a work and 
labour of love. Spratt. 


expenſive.) With 


great expenſe ; at great 
charge. | b 


ExeE'NSIVENESS, Cks-pen'-slv-nls. 1. / 
| [from expenſove.) 

t. Addiction to expenſe ; extravagance. 

2. Coſtlineſs. 


eæpenſiuengſi, are ſome of the greateſt monuments 
of the grandeur of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot. 
| EXPE'RIENCE, Eks-p@-rycns. . ,. [cx- 
perientia, Lat.] | ; | 

1. Practice; frequent trial. 


| time hath made 
hidden. | 
But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck d, and of her roving is no end, 
Till warn'd, or by experience taught, the learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From ule, obſcure and ſubtle, but to kngw 


thoſe things apparent which were 


That which befare us lies in daily life, 


— 


- Hereof experience hath informed reaſon, and 


ExyE'NSIVELY, &ks-pén“-slv-IS. adv. [from 


I never knew him live ſo great and ex#en/ively | 
as he hath done ſince his return from exile. Swift. | 


| *. Their highwayz, for their extent, ſolidity, or 


| 
| 


| 


| 


2. Coftly ; requiring expenſe i as expenſive 


| 


* 


EXP 


Is the prime wiſdom ; what is more: 

Or emptineſs, or fond . +18 fume 

And renders us in things that moſt concern 

Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeck. Mi 
2. Knowledge gained by trial and pract 2 

: = immature in knowledge, . 
Pawn their experience totheir preſentplea 

But if youll 2 — what [ 28 

F N age and lon 3 render wiſe, Pu, 
0 EXPE RIENCE, ks-pè-ryèns. v. a, f 
the noun.) EI v.a. Uiron 
t. To try; to practiſe, 
2. To know by practice. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his experienc'd eye. Minn 
ExPE'RIENCED,Cks-pe'-ryGnst. participial ay: 
[from experience.) * 
1. Made ſkilful by experience. 
Me mult perfect, as much as we can, our ic 
of the diſtinct ſpecies; or learn them from fac 
as are uſed to that ſort of things, and are +... 
rienced in them. Luk 
2. Wiſe by long practice. 
To him experienc'2 Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 
O O friend! what ſorrows do'ſt thou bring to mins! 
Pity 
ExPE'RIENCER, Eks-pE-ryn-sGr. x, f On; 
who makes trials; a practiſer of expe. 
ments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the lik. 
neſs of any object, if ſtrongly enlightencd, wi 
appeAr to another, in the eye of him that lo; 
ſtrongly and ſteadily upon it, till he be dazzigd 
by it; even after he ſhall have turned his cya 
from it. Dy. 

EXPERIMENT, Ek3-per'-y-ment, u. /. (ex. 
perimentum, Lat.] Trial of any thing; 
ſomething done in order to diſcover an un- 
certain or unknown effect. 

That which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is th: 
gathering of principles out of their own particular 
experiments, and the framing of our particular e- 

eriments, according to the rule of their principles, 
ſhall make us ſuch as they are. Hoke, 

It is good alſo not to try experiments in ſtates, 
except the neceſſity be urgent, or the vtility 
evideat. | Ba, 

Adam! by ſad experiment I know, 
How little weight with-thee my words 


can find, 
| Milte: 
Till his fall man's mind was ignorant of ro- 
thing but of fin; or, at leaſt, it reſted in the 
notion without the ſmart of the experiment. 
South” s Sermont, 
When we are ſearching out the nature or pro- 
perties of any being by various methods of trial, 
this ſort of obſervation is called experiment, Wat. 
To EXPERIMENT, Eks-per'-y-ment. v. 4. 
[from the noun.] : 
t. To try; to ſearch out by trial. 

FranciſcoRediexperimente« that no putriſied fleſh 
will of itſelf, if all inſets be carefully kept from 
it, produce any. Lay on the Creatith, 

2. To know by experience. 

Whea the 45 on of ideas ceaſes, our pre- 
ception of duration ceaſes,with it, which eve) 
one experiments whilſt he fleeps ſoundly. Lt. 

Experime/NTAL, Gks-plr-y-men'-tal. 40. 
[from experiment.] 

1. Pertaining to experiment. 

2. Built upon experiment; formed by obſere 
vation. | - ; 

Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, 
Which with experimental fcal do warrant, 
The tenor of my book. 


o 


"A ' 


© The experimental teſtimony of Gillius is mat 
conſiderable of any, who beheld the courſe chere · 
of. 2 Brown's Vulgar Erruti. 


3. Known by experiment or trial. 

Me have 3 other evidence of univerſal 1mpe- 
netrability, beſides a large experience, W a 
an experimental exception. Newte. 


Fu . 


EXP 


* . are fo far from being ſubſcrvient to | 


A in their audacious —_ that op 
| mental confirmation of the 
_—_— Bentley's Sermons, 

EXPERIMENTALLY) &s-pEr-F-men'-tal-ly. 
adv. {from experimental.) By experience ; 
by trials by experiment ; by obſervation. 
the miſcarriage being ſometimes univerſal, 
has made us impart what we have experimentally 

l learned by our own obſervations. Evelyn'; Kalendar 8 

© "While the man is under the ſcourge of affliction, 
he is willing to abjure thoſe ſins which he now 

; y finds attended with ſuch bitter con- 


ers's Sermons. 

ſequences. Rog 
ExPE'RIMENTER, Exs-pèr -- mèn- tür. n. / 
from experiment.] One who makes expe- 


— and Morſennus, two exact experimenters, 
do think they ſind this verity by their experiences; 
but ſurely this is impoſſible to be done. 

PFRT, &ks-ptrt'. adj. lexpertus, Lat.] 

Fil 1 addreſsful; intelligent. 


Now we will take ſome order in the town, 


2. Ready; dexterous. 
The meaneft ſculptor in th Amilian ſquare, 
Can imitate in braſs the nail, and hair; 
Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 
Able t expreſs the parts, but not diſpoſe the RES. 
g | ihe. 
They have not the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in 


mode and figure. . Locke. 
3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 
ſenſe is rare. X 


Expert men can execute, and judge of parti- 
culars, one by one ; but the general counſels, and 
the plots and marſhalling of affairs, come beſt 


from thoſe that are learned. Bacon. 

4. It is uſed by Pope with of before the object 
of (kill, generally with in. 
Thy offspring bloom, 


Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 
The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Exer'aTLY, Eks-pert'-l}. adv. [from ex: 
gert.] In a ſkilful, ready, and dexterous 
manner, IF 
Exee'aTxEsS, Eks-pert/-nis. =. . [from 
expert.} Skin; readineſs ; dexterity. 
What his reputation, what his valour, boneſty, 
and in war. ; ? Shakeſþ. 
mis army, for the expertneſs and valour of the 
| Toldiers, was thought ſufficient to have met the 
greateſt army of the Turks. £nolles's Hiftory. 


to be expiated, or atoned. 
ToE'XPIATE, ks -pi-It. v. a. le 


10, Lat.] 
t. To annul the guilt of a crime fubſe- 
quent acts of piety; to atone for. 

Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 
implore permiſſion to expiate their crimes by their 
 "alliduous labours in ſo innocent and ſo hopeful a 
Work. 2» Bacon's Phyſical Remains. 
+ Theodium which ſome men's rigour or remiſſ- 
_ neſs had contracted upon my government, I re- 
| Tolved to expicts by regulations.  _ Xing Charles. 

. For the cure of this diſeaſe an humble, ſerious, 


guilt of it, but to quali us to partake 
benefit of Chriſt's 04s | 


Digby. 


Placing therein ſome exper? officers. Shakeſp. 
Again fair Alma ſits confeſt, 
On Florimel's ex breaſt ; 
When the the riſing ſigh conſtrains, 
And by concealing ſpeaks her pains, Prior. 


N 


| 


L 8 — xs -p -Abl. adj. [from expiate.] | 


© kearty repentance is the only phyſick ; not to ex- | 


bol the treaty of Uxbridge. 


EXP 
parts, the more they endeavour to exprote that 
unthriftineſs by a more careful managery for the 
future, | (Government of the Tonguz. 
ExelA'TION, Cks-py-A“-shün. n. , [from 
expiate.] 


t. The act of expiating or atoning for any 
crime. | 


2. The means by which we atone for crimes ; 
atonement. 


Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. | ; 

The former part of this poem is but a due 
fiation for my not ſerving my king and country 
in it. Dryden. 
- Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his 
virtnes riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection, 
there will be till in him ſo many ſecret fins, ſo 
many human frailties, ſo many offences of igno- 
rance, paſhon, and prejudice, ſo many unguarded 
words and thoughts, that without the advantage 
of ſuch an expiation and atonement, as Chriſtianity 
has revealed to us, it is impoſſible he ſhould be 
ſaved. Addiſon. 

3. Practices by which the threats of ominous 
prodigies were averted, | 

Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians 
and Romans did uſe divers ſorts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal citics with many ſolemn 
ceremonies and ſacrifices. Hay word. 

E'XPIATORY, Eks”-py-4-tar'-F. adj. [from ex- 
piate.] Having the power of expiation or 
atonement. 

His voluntary death for others prevailed with 
God, and had the force of an expiatory facrifice. 

- #dooker. 

ExrILA“Tiox, Eks-pi-13/-8hfin. u. ,. [expi- 
latio, Lat.] Robbery; the act of com- 
3 waſte upon land to the loſs of the 
eir. 


Ex IAA T Tiox, Eks-py-ra'-shan. =. /. [from 
expire. ] 

1. That act of reſpiration which thruſts the 
air out of the lungs, and contracts the ca- 
vity of the breaſt. Quincy. 

In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 
therefore rather driveth away the voice than 
draweth it.  Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the 
ſymptoms are a violent fever, and a moſt exqui- 
ſite pain increaſes upon inſpiration ; by which it 
is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the 
greateſt pain is in expiration, Arbuthnot on Dict. 

2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 
We have heard him breathe the groan of c- 
piration. | Rambler. 

3. Evaporation ; act of fuming out. 

4. Vapour; matter expired. L 

Words of this ſort reſemble the wind in 
and impetuouſneſs, in tranſientneſa and ſudden | 
expiration. © Decay ety. 
Close air is warmer than air, 2s + Sex 3 
of cold is an expiration from the earth, which in 
open places is ſtronger, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

5- The ceſſation of any thing to which life 
is figuratively.aſcribed. *_ Tay 

To fatisfy ourſelves. of its expiration we dark- 


cover any ſpark of fire. Le LS 
6. The concluſion of any limited time. 

If *till the expiration of your month, . 
You will return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 


This he did in-a fortnight aſter the expirgtion 
- ' Clarendon 


To EXPIRE, .f r. u. a. [expires Lat.] 
1. To breathe out. hee IT | 4 


on CESS | 


. 
7 
— 1 
* = 


1. To avert the threats of is 
2. To make reparation for es. | 
2 treaſurer obliged himſelf to expiate the in- 
_ Ys $6 procure ſome declaration to purpoſe, 
bo Vor. I. XVII. | 


The more they have hitherto embezaled their | 


ened the room, and in vain endeavoured to diſ- | 


Diſmiſſing half your train, come then to me. 


To ſave his body from the ſcorching fire, | 


EX 


Anatomy exhibits the lunge in a continual mo- 
tion of inſpiring and exprring air. Harvey. 
This chafſ'd the boar; his noltrils flames exp »-, 
And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. Dry en 
2. To cxhale ; to ſend out in exhalations. 
The fluid which is thus ſecreted, and expires 
forth along with the air, goes off in inſenſible 
parcels, Waotroard. 
3. To cloſe; to conclude; to bring to an 
end. Obſolete. 

When as time flying with wings ſwift, 
Expired had the term that theſe two javels 
Should render up a reck'ning of their travels. 

- | Hubb. Tale. 
To ExPr'rt, Ek-8pi'r. v. u. 
1. To make an emiſſion of the breath. 


If the ws expiring organ of any anima! 
be ſlopt, it ſuddenly dies. Walton's Angler. 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. 
For when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their firſt elements the ſouls retire. Pepe. 
3. To periſh; to fall; to be deſtroyed. 
All thy praiſe is vain, 
Save what this verſe, which never ſhall eie. 
Shall to thee purchaſe. 
The dead man's knell, 


lives 
E xpire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shat-ſp. 
4. To fly out with a blaſt. 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every ſize, 
The linſtocks touch, the ponderous ball expires ; 
The vigorous ſeaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires. Dryder. 
5. To conclude; to terminate; to come to 
an end. 
| A month before 
This bond expires, 1 do. return 12 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


| Shakeſp. 
To EXPLAIN, Eks- pla „ Vo. Aa [explano, 


Lat.] Toexpound ; to illuſtrate ; to clear 
by notes or commentaries. 
Such is the original deſign, however we may 
e in it away. Ayl, Par b 
hy will — varicty of 3 . 
plain the difficult paſſages to you. Gay. 
Some explained the meaning quite away. Pope. 
ExPLAINABLE, Eks-pli/n-abl. adj}. [from 
explain.) Capable of being explained or 
wry 4 n= xplaingble, and implieth 
t is y e able, im - 
4 cleannefſs. Brown's Yulgar — 
ExrrAr'xER, &xks-plàꝰn-ür. =. ,. (from ex- 
plain.) Expoſitor ; interpreter ; commen- 
tator. | 


ExPLANA'TION, Eks-pla-ni'-shin. 2. ,. [from 
22 n.] : : | 
x. The "4 of explaining or interpreting. 


2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or inter- 


er. | | 
Before this explanation be condemned, and the 


* 


bill found upon it, ſome lawycrs ſhould fully in- 
form the jurx. Swift. 
ExeLA'NATORY,  Eks-plin'-4-thr-f.. adj. 
[from explain.] Containing explanation. 
Had the printer given me notiee, I would have 
printed the names, and writ explanatory notes. 
Py : Sv. 
v 
Lat.] Something uſed only to take up 
room ; ſomething of which the uſe is 
only to prevent a yacancy. 
- Theſe are not only uſeful expletive: to matter, 
but great ornaments of ſtyle. . Soft. 
Ot the ear the o s tire, : 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. P 


Boyle E'XPLETIVE, us -pld- tlv. 1. 7 ſexpleti vun 


Which he ſrom hellifh entrails did expire, F. Que. 


— 


; Pope. 
E'XPLICABLE, 


Sperſor. 
Is there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom; and good mens” 
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1. The act of opening ; : unfolding or ex- 


only to ſhew how iinpoſſible it is for us to have 
Fron explicit notion of t which i is _ 
- 3 CST 75 ye 


35 Expiverrey, "Uts- olle-1t=15; F adv, [from |. 


| be pugnance to God's diſpofals; 


of contempt; to treat ab wege contempt; 
ct, but open! 


E XP 


E'x?LICABLE, Uks-pl$-kAbl. adj. [from ex- | 
plicates] BEMULaOE 3 poſſible to be ex- 
plained. 

Many difficulties, ſcarce explicable with any 
certainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature, 
Hale. 
Great variety there 4s in compound bodies, and 
little many of them ſeem to be explicable. Boyle. 


To E «aa » Eks/-plI-kit. v. a. [explico, 
Lat 
1. To unfold; to expand. 
They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the blk labourers of the mulberry wood, 
4 Blackmore, 
2. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 

I They do not underſtand that part of Chriſtian | 
philoſophy which ex#/icates the ſecret nature of 
this divine ſacrament; Taylor. 

Although the truths may he elicited and expli- 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 

are 1aore clearly evidenced in the 1 

_ of man. Hale“ Origin of Mankind. 
The laſt verſe of his laſt ſatyr is not yet ſuffi- | 
cieptly explicatcd. Dryden. 
Exrrica Tiox, Uks-pll-ki' -Shan. 2. / [from 


explicate; ] 


— 


panding. | 
2» The act of explaining 3 interpretation ; ; 
explanation. 
The church preacheth, firſt publiſhing by way 
_ of. teſtimony, the truth Which from them ſhe 
bath peceived, written in the ſacred volumes of 
. Scripture; ſecondly, by way of explication, diſ- 
covering the myſteries which lie hid therein. 
Healer. 
Many things are needful- for explication, and 


many for application unto | particular” occaſions. | 


Hooker. 
Allowances are made in the exblication of our 
2 $ parables, which hold only as to the main 
| 7 Atterbury, 
3. Je ſenſe given by an explainer inter- 
„ Pr etation. 
Tis the ſubſtance of this theory l mainly depend 
0 Tanz. many ſingle eplicationt and particularities 
may be rectified upon farther thoughts. Burnci. 
'XPLICATIVE, 18 ks-pllk“-à-tlv. kk [from 
_ explicate-] Having a tendency to explain. 
Ik the term which is added to the ſubject of a 1 
complex propoſition be either eſſential or any way * 
neceſſarꝝ to it, then it is called-explicative ; for 7 
only explains eg a ** mortal man 
a fon of Adam. Watts: Zogich, | 


Exritea“ rox, A .pli-th-thr. . , from 
explicate.] Expounder; 3 rd ex- 


plainer. 

EXPLICIT, tks-plis'- it. 44% Texplicitus, 
Lat.]  Unfolded; plain clear 75 ol 
ſcure; not merely implied. 

We muſt lay aſide that lazy and falticicus me- | 

- 'thod of cenſuring by the lamp, and bring thipgs | 

dcloſe to : dar Pre and evidence. Burnet. | 
| Theſe ſpeculations, when moſt refined, ſerve 


— 


| 
*- Squth's'S ermons, * 
: 
lieit.] Plainly; dixeAly 3 no; Nel by | 
fn erence or implication. 3 
This querulous humour carries 45 implicit re- 
but where it is in- 
dulged, it uſyally is its own Expoſitor, and li- 2 
di wos it. Government of the Tongue. 
To” L «El E, ks pls d. Ve, 4. | [explodo, 1 
At. 
i. To drive out diſgracefully with ſome noiſe 


to treat not only with. 
"diſdain or FOR, e $26) 


# Y La: AY "4 7 
4 , » | 


C 8 — 7 , 
bs 6s 7 . — 


But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, | 


aig 1 


EXP ; 


f Him old and young " 


- Exþloded, and had ſeiz d with violent hands, | 


Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence 
Unſecn amid* the throng, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Thus was th' applauſe chey meant, 

Turn'd to exploding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 

Caſt on themſelves from their own mouths. Milt. 
Old age explodes all but morality, Roſcommen. 
There is pretended, that a magnetical globe or 

terrella, being placed upon its poles, would have a 

conſtant rotation ; but this is commonly exploded, 

as being againſt all experience. . Wilkins. 
2 Slrall that man paſs for a proficient in Chriſt's 
.z ſchool, who would have been explided'? in the ſchool 
of Zeno? South. 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall 
give a ſanction to, be antiquated and exploded, 
they. may receive whatever new ones they ſhall 
ſind occaſion for. . Swift. 
2. To drive out with noife and violence. 
But late the kindled powder did exp/ode | 
The maſſy ball, and the braſs tube unload. 
Blackmore. 


| ExyPLo'DER, Ths-pld'- dar. u. /. [from ex- 
plode.] An hiſſer; one who drives out any 
perſon or thing with open contempt. 

EXPLOIT, Eks-ploi't. 2. /. [expletum, Lat. 

res expleta ] deſign accompliſhed ; an 
atchievement ; a ſucceſsful attempt. 

. *Rnow'ſt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
Would tempt into a cloſe exploit of death? Shah. | 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won; 

- ' But mine it will that no eu have done. Shabeſp. 

K How ſhall I relate 

To human ſenſe th' inviſible exploits 

. Of warring ſpirits? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
le breaks fierce Hannibal's infulting heats; - 

Ot which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats, 

| Denham. 
Will you thus, diſhonour 

© Your paſt exploits, and ſully all your wars! Adzi/. 

To ExeLo'T, Eks-ploi't. v. a. [from the 
1 TO perform; to atchieve. Not 
uſed. 

He exploited great matters in his own perſon in ; 
. Gallia, and by his ſon in Spain, Camden, 

25 EXPLO'RATE,Cks-pl&-rit.w. a. [c xploro, 
Lat.] To ſearch out; to try by ſearching; 
to explore. N 

Snalls exclude their horns,, and therewith c- 
Plorate their way. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


|ExyLons TION, Eks-pl&-r2-6hvn, n. . (from 
-. explorate.] Search; examination. | 
For exact exploration ſcales ſhould be ſuſpended 
where' the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, , 
they may the more freely convert upon their na- 
+ tural. verticity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Uſe may be made of'the like way of exploration 

in that enquiry which: puzales ſo many modern 

naturaliſts. Boyle 

| Exxzdiaaron, Uhe-pid-rV-thr. n. ; (from. 

. "explorate.] One who ſearches ; 3 a fearcher; | 

An examiner. 1 15 

Exyro'xaTORY, de- pl AU thr. adj. 
from explorate.] Searching; examining. | 


To EXPLORE, Eks-pl&r, v. a. Fre | 


Lat.] To try; to ſearch into; to examine 


by trial. 
e that fight endur'd not, where he fied 
the mightieſt, bent on higheſt deeds, - 
thus Bis own undaunted heart explores. © ll 
"Milton. 


Divers opinions? have been inclined to queſtion. 


not only as a naturaliſt, but as a chymiſt, whether 
they be agreeable to true grounds of philoſophy, or | 


i 


[2x PO'RTER, ks-pd'r-thr. 1. . 


the *xptoring ents of the fire. Boyle. 


The fatal preſent to the flames deſign d, 
Or to the wat'ry deep; atleaſt to bore 
N N and hidden frauds explore, 


2 _ wie, - 


| 


| 


— OC 


| 


q! 


Ex?LO'REMENT, &ks-plö'r-mènt. v. J. [from 


ment of many, could ſcarce ſind on 


ExeLo' 810N, Eks-pl&'-zhin, 7. 7 [from er. 


him a return in envy. 


ExrOoRTA“Tiox, Eks- 
" export.] The act or practice of carrying 


© fition to the ey" who brings them 


L XT 


The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, 
Spread all his fails, and durſt the deeps explore, 


He ſteer' d ſecurely, and diſcover'd ſa ar, 


Led by the light of the Mœoflian ſtar. Pepe 


explore.] Search; trial. 
The frufrated ſearch of Porta _ the c 


Br: 7 


lode.) The act of driving out 
Frith noife and violence. 8 * 
Thoſe parts which abound with ſtrata of f ſtore, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered; an event obſervable 
not only in this, but all other exploſions w haterer 
Woodward 
In gunpowder the charcoal and ſulphur eas 
take fire, and ſet fire to the nitre; and the 4 
of the nitre being thereby rarified into Va 


are 


ſpirit 


pour, 


ruſhes out with exploion, after the manner tha: 


the vapour of water ruſhes out oi an æolipile: the 
ſulphur alfo, being volatile, is converted into v2. 
pour, and augments the exploſion. Nerwton'; OM, 

Wich exploſion vaſt, 
The thunder raifes his tremendous Voice. Then. 


ExeLo's1vE, ks-plô“-slv. adj. [from expled:,] 


Driving out with noiſe and violence. 
Theſe minerals conſtitute in the carth a kind 
of natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by 
the aſſiſtance of its exploſ te power, renders te 
ſhock greater, IV oodward, 


| EXPO'NENT, Eks-p0'-nent. 1. J. [from ex. 
| pono, Lat.“ 4 


Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between 
any two numbers or quantrties, is the expurnt 
ariſing when the antecedent is divided by the con- 
ſequent : thus ſix is the exponent of the ratio which 
thirty hath to five. Alſo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from o, and 
placed over a rank of numbers in geometrical 
progreſſion, are called indices or exponents : and is 
this is founded the reaſon and demonſtration of 
logarithms; for addition and ſubtraction of theſe 
exponents anſwers to multiplication and diviſion 
in the geometrical numbers. Herti, 


EX OVENTIAL, Cks-pG-nen'-shal. ad}. [from 


e xponent.] 


Exponential curves are ſuch as partake both of 
the nature of algebraick and tranſcendental ones, 
They partake of the former, becauſe they conſih 
of a finite number of terms, though thoſe terms 


themſelves are indeterminate; and they are in 


- ſome meaſure tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot 


Harri, 


be algebraically conſtructed, 


To EXPORT, Eks'-port- v. a. [exporto, Lat. 


To carry out of a country, generally inthe 


way of traffick. 


Glorious followers taint buſineſs for want of 


ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and 5 0 | 
| on 


Edward III. by his encouragement of trade, turn- 


ed the ſcale ſo much in favour of Engliſh mer- 


chandife, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
time, the ex commodities amounted to two 


hundred ninety-four thouſand pounds, and the im- 


ported but to thirty-eight thouſand, Ad. Frets: 
Great fhips. brought from the Indies 2 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. 


'E'xyoRT, Es“ -pört. 7. f. [from the verb] 


Commodity carried out in traffick. 
pör-tà-sbün. u. /. (Fom 


_ out commodities, into 955 countries. 
The cauſe of a king dom's thrivin is fruit 
of ſoil to produce rie, not only ufficient for 
the inhabitants, but for exportation into "4 


countries, 
7, [from __ 
He that carries out commodities, if 


"Money 


E XP 
nl be melted down, or carried away 
i een by the exporter, whether the pieces of each 
| ſpecies de by the law bigger or leſs. Locke. 
17 EXPOSE, Eks-p0'Z. v. a. [expono, expo/i- 
; ſer , F r.] 


| Lat. ep 
" "To lay open; to make liable. | 


= 
„ 


— 
Money 


L 
i 


Take phyſick, Pomp; 
thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may 'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ew Heaven juſt. 
. Who here i 
| nvy whom the higheſt place expoſes / 
; — 2 ſtand againſt the 'Thunderer's aim ? | 


7 | ri Milton. 
IJ uoo paſs the riper period of his age, | 
; Fe bad part . a crowded ſtage, 
Jo laſting-toils eh d, and endleſs cares, 
"To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares. 

J. To put in the power of any thing. 

But fill he held His purpoſe to depart ; 
For as he lov d her equal to his liſe, 

He would not to the ſeas, -xp9/e his wife. Dryden. 
3. To lay open; to make bare; to put in 
A tate of being ated upon. ; 

Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, : 

And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love; 
" Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 

Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. Dryd. 


1 2 | 


Prior. 


2 


' 


mer in ſuch a ſtafe as brings contempt. 
ue Horace, you only expoſe the ſollies of men, 
_ without arraigning their vices. Dryd. Juv. Dedic. 
Tull has juſfly <xpgſed a precept, that a man 
mould live with his friend in ſuch a manner thats 
jf he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his, 
| Power to hurt him. Addifon':s Spectator. 
A A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 
Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. Pope. 


1 


Four fame and your property ſuffer alike, you 
2. Charge; accuſation. 


are at once expoſed and plundered. 
3- To hay open to examination. . 
Thofe who ſeek truth only, freely expoſe their 


Pope. 


principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 

| examined. | f 2 Doc le. 
6. To put in danger. | 
Ie expoſing himſelf notoriouſly did change the” 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give: 
_ ground. 5 Clarendon. 
aſt out to chance. 9 7 | 


5. To c | 
Afather, unnturally careleſs of his child, gives 
dim to another man; and he again expoſes him: a: 
third man finding him, breeds up and provides for 
Aim as his own, «e Locle. 
Helpleſs and naked ona women's knees, q 

To be expos'd or reat d as ſhe. may pleaſe, | 
Feel her neglect, and pine for her diſcaſe. Prior. 
. To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. A 

. colloquial abuſe of the word. 

A httle wit is equally capable of expoſing a 
beauty, and of aggravating a fault. Addiſon's Spec. 
en 'Sks-p0-zlsh'-im.” . {; [from 

r | | 
., The fituation'in-whieh afiy thing is placed 
with reſpect to the ſun or air. 5 N 
Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 
ſmell drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly expo- 


de diverfitpof expoſition of the ſeveral kitchens 
in this city, w ereby ſome receive the rays of the 4 
fun ſooner, and others later, will gecaſion great 
+; nregularity/as to the time of dining. Arbuthnot.” 
2. Eyphanation; int 
1 A of Y 1 7 better | For 
e ork, it better ſhew'd with | 
Wien that your flock, afſembled by the del. | 
* {Eacireled you, to hear with reverence © 
9 Tour eee on the holy text. Shake. Hen. IV. 
_ 44s 4 208 A Wo I . wy, eee 
* You know the nde; Py 


” 


N 
; 


* 


| 


Shakeſp. King Lear, | 


| 


„ To lay open to cenſure or ridicule ; to] 
1 


{ Exeo'sure, 6ks-pd'-zbar. u. , [from expoſe.) | 


Arbuthnot. | 


| 


erpretation; [from ex- 


þ 


L 
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EXP 


I have ſometimes very boldly made fuch expo- 
ſitions of my authors, as yo commentator will for- 
give me. | Dryden. 

Exyo's1ToOR, &ks-pöz'-I-tür. 1. , Texpoſitor, | 
Lat.] Explainer; expounder; interpreter. 
A mirth-moving jeſt, ; 

Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, | 
That aged ears play truant at his tales. Shate/p. | | 

In the picture of Abraham's ſacrificing his ſon, 
Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
ſentaneous unto the authority of expo/itors. Brown. 


The ſinner's conſcience is the heſt expoſitor of | 


the mind of God, under any judgment or affliction. 
South's Sermons. | | 


Scholiaſts, thoſe copious expoſitors of places, 


| 


pour out a vain overflow of learning on paſſages 
plain and eaſy. Locke. 


To EXPO'STULATE, &ks-pòs“tü-lät. . 1. 
[expoſtulo, Lat.] To canvaſs with another; 
to altercate; todebate without openrupture. 

More bitterly could I expoſtulate, | 
Save that for reverence of ſome alive 

I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. Shateſp. 
The emperor's ambaſſador did expofiulate with 
the King, that he had broken his league with the } 
emperor, Hayward. 
It is madneſs for friendleſs and unarmed * 
nocence to expoſiulate with invincible power. L” Ef. 
Durſt-I expoſtulate with Providence; I then 
might aſk, Cotton. 
Ihe biſhop will expgfulate, and the tenant will. 
have regard to the reaſonableueſs of the demand: | 
| Swift. 

Exr03TULA'TION, Eks-p9s'-ta-J1A'-Shin. u. /. 
[from expoftulate.) 

. Debate; altercation ; diſcuſſion of an af- 

fair in private without rupture. 

 Expoſtulations end well between lovers, but ill 
between friends, Spectator. 


| 


| 
This makes her bleeding patients to accuſe | 
High Heav'ngand theſe expoſtulations uſe; 
Could Nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſuch a face? 
7 | bees Waller. / 
Exprſtulationis a private accuſation of one friend 
touching another, ſuppoſed not to have dealt ſingly | 
or eonſiderately in the courſe of good friendſhip, . 
AF: _ Aylife, + 
ExPOSTULA'TOR, eks-p6s'-tii-JA-thr., n. (. 
[from expoſtulate.] One that debates with | 
another without open rupture. . 
Expo0'STULATORY, ECks-p6s-ti-la-thr-F. ad}. 
[from expoſtulgte.]) Containing expoſtula- 
tion. 6 
This fable is a kind of an expoſtulatory debate 
between Bounty and Ingratitude. L' Eftrange. 


N 


q 


4 


1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to ob- 
ſer vation. A NAA 
2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. 
When we have our naked frailties hid. 
That ſuffer in expg/ure, let us meet. Shake/p. Mach. 
3. The ftate of being expoled, or being liable 
to any thing. AAS ws; 9 
Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſure to each chance 
That ſtarts i th' way before thee. Sal. 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. 
| Ajax ſets Therſites . 1 
To match us in compariſons with dirt s 4 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſures” | 
How hard ſoever rounded-in wich danger. Sal. 
Expofition ; the ſituation in which the ſun | 
or air is received. rl F | 
The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch plants as will 
not endure the houſe, in pots, two or three inches 
lower than the ſurſace of ſome bed, under a 
ſovthorn expgſure” . ee. 


8 * 
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6. To denote ; to deſignate. 
| 


* 
. 


i 


— 


ETF 


1 Eks- pound. v. a. le chene, 

at. | - | 

1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; to 
ſhew the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of 
thoſe words than pope Leo himſelf them, 
whole ſpeech, concerning our Lord's aſcenſion, 

may ſerve inſtead of a murginal gloſs. Footer. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified. 
—And this way you have well -xpourded it. Sha. 

He. expound:d unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himſelf. Duke, xxrv. 27. 

Thoſe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth, but religiouſly exporr 4:4 
it; ſo in matters of eccleſiaſtical government, the: 
did not create provinces, but ordered the ccun- 
tries which they then had. Raleigh, 

2. To examine; to lay open: a Latiniſm. 

He expourded both his pockets, 

And found a watch with rings and lockets. Fes. 


Exro'UnD3R, tks-pou'n-dir. 2. . [from ex 
pound.)  Explainer ; interpreter. 

This they did partly as faithful witneſſes; mał-· 
ing a mere relation of what God himſelf had re- 
vealed unto them; and partly as careful expoun-- 
ers, teachers, and perſuaders thereof. Hooker . 

The beſt he was, 
And faithfulleſt expounder of the laws. Dryd. Tun. 
To EXPRE'SS, Cks-pres'; v. a. [exprimo, eu- 
preſſus, Lat.] ' ' 
To copy; to reſemble; to repreſent. 
So kids and helps their fires and dams cpr, 
And fo the great I meaſur*d by the leſs. Drydes. 
Adorn a dream, expreſſing human form, 
The fhape-of him who ſuffer'd in the ſtorm, De. . 
2. To repreſeat by any of the imitative/arts ; 
as poetry, ſculpture, painting. 

Lach ace arviſ a K form 
In animated gold. Smith's Pbædra and Hippelites. 

3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 
language; to utter; to declare. 

Leſs than half we find expref,, | 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. Ain. 

Though they have learned thoſe ſounds, yet 
there are no determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by them. 


1. 


In moral ideas we have no ſenſible marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down: 
we have nothing but words to cpr them by. 


. } Locke, 
True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, N 
What oft was thought, but ne er ſo well 7 
25 | i. Foe 


Others for language all their care expreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs. Pope. 
To ſhed tears, among the ancients, when they 
ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was eſteemed a profanation. Broome. 
4. To ſhew or make known in-any manner. 
No longer ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, . - 
That air and ſhape of harmony . 64 
Fine by degrees, and delicately les. Prior. 
5. To utter; to declare; with the reciprocal 
Annen. ee 
Mr. Philips did expreſs himſelf with much in- 
dignation againſt me one evening. Pape. 


. * Moſes and Aaron took theſe men expreſſed by 
their names. Numb. i. 17. 
7. To ſqueeze out; to force out dy com- 
preſſion. . 
Among the watry juices of fruit are all the 
fruits out of which, drink is expreſſed; as the 
grape, and the apple. | Bacon. 
8. To extort by violence, or elicite by art: 
a Latiniſm. | re 
More than thy deeds: tis goly judgment waits 
* 1 thee, J 33 Da ere. 
42 „ 
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ds theexcellency of his foul, for the communica- 


EXP 
5 * Art did expreſs _ 
A quinteſſence even from nothingneſs, 
From dull ꝓrivati ves and lean e | 
ExeRE'Ss, Eks-pres'. adj. {from the verb.] 
1. Copied ; reſembling ; exactly like. 
Ot his preſence many a ſign - 
Still following thee, ſtill compaſiing thee round 
With goodneſs and paternal love; his face 
£ xpreſe, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 
2. Plain; apparent; declared in direct terms. 
There 
ing in Scripture do import expreſs ſetting down 
in plain terms; or elſe comprehending in ſuch | 
ſort, that by reaſon we may from thence conclude 
all things which are neceſſary. Hooker, 
There is not any poſitive law of men, whe- 
er general or particular, received by formal - 
5 conſent, as in councils; or by ſecret _— 
jon; but the ſame may be taken away, 


caſion ſerves, | Hooker. 
All the gazers on the ſkies, 
Read not in fair heaven's ſtory | 1 
E xpreſſer truth, or truer glory, "If 
Than they might in her bright eyes. B. Jonſon. 


„Clear; not dubious. This ſeems to be 
no Ro uſe. | 
+ I love to feel myſelf of an expreſs and ſettled | 
judgment and affeRion in things of the greateſt 
moment. f | More Div. Dial. 

As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be 
never ſo expre/: againſt all ſorts of prayers and in- 
vocatiohs, they hold only of ſuch a fort of prayer. 

N Stilling fleet. 


| 


Where reaſon or ſcripture is expreſs for any 


opinion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. g Locke. 
4. On purpoſe ; for a particular end. 
They who are not induced to believe and live as 
they ought, by thoſe diſcoveries which God hath 
made in Scripture, would ſtand out againſt any 1 
evidence whatſoever; even that of a meſſenger | 
ſent expreſs from the other world. Atterbury. 
Exyere'ss,cks-presv. n./. [from the adjeQive.] 
1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. | 
The king ſent an expreſs immediately to the 
marquis, with all the particular informations. 


| | Clarendon. 
As if expreſſes from all had come, 
With freſh alarms threat'ning the fate of Rome. 


N Dryden Juvenal. 
VD pon the firſt moment I was diſcovered; the 
* emperor had early notice of it by an expreſs. 

2 ee © Gulliver's Travels. 
A meſſage ſent.. 


I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered to 
the world, without any of thoſe popular captations 
which ſome men uſe in their fpeeches and e- 

. [MW Lig Charles. 
3. A declaration in plain terms. Not uſual. 
They do nat only contradict the general deſign . 
© - and particular hre of the goſpel, but treſpaſs 
_ . againſt all logick and common ſenſe. © Norris. 

_ £xyre'$$1BLE, Eks-pres'-sIbl. adj. [from ex» 
1. 


„ ere 

x 14 may be uttered or declared. x 
They had not only a memory and tradition of 
ii in general, but even of ſeveral particular acci- 

dents of it likewiſe, which they handed down- 
Wards to the ſucceeding ages, with notes of the 
_ greateſt terror expreſſible. Woedward's Nat. Hiſtory. 
2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or ex- 
pPreſf oa K 
ExXPRE'SS 


2. 


* 
5 


- 
- 


tox, tka-prizh'<bn, n, e (from ex- 


wy e act or power of repreſenting any. 
: n 4 : l ; . BAL , « | 
259 able to the variety of 
Mmſtructive e prgſion: by ſpeech, where with a man 
alone is endowed, as with an inſtrument ſuitable 


mptineſs. Dorne. } 
| 
| 


been ſome doubt whether contain» |. 


I. The form or mode of 


3. A phraſe z a mode of ſpeech. 


5 


f 


| Exene'sSURE, &&s-presh'-r. n. ,. 50 


EXP 


language in which 
any thoughts are uttered. k 
But ill expreſſion ſometimes give 
To noble thoughts, whoſe flame ſhall ne er decay. 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own 
infidelity.in very ſtrong expreſſions. Broome. 


4+ The act of ſqueezing or forcing out any 
thing by a preſs. _ | 
Thoſe juices that are ſo fleſhy, as they cannot 
make drink by expreſſion, yet may make drink by 
mixture of water. Baron. 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by expre/- 
* fron: from this juice proceeds the taſte. Arbuthnot. 
Exyre's81ve, Eks-pres'-siv., adj. [from ex- 
preſs.) Having the power of utterance or 
SIONS: With of before the thing 
TCHed. 
ach verſe ſo ſwells expreſſive of her woes, 
And ev'ry tear in lines ſo mournful flows, 
We, ſpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 
O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought to live 
Tickell. 
And four fair queens, whoſe hands ſuſtainaflow'r, 
Th' expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r. Pope. 
A viſible and exemplary obedience to God's laws 
is the moſt expreſſive acknowledgment of the ma- 
jeſty and ſovereignty of God, and diſpoſes others 
to glorify him by the ſame obſervances. Rogers. 


Exyere'sSSIVELY, Eks-pres'-s[v-lF, adv. [from 


= 


way. . 

ExPRE'SSIVENESS, Gks-pres'-g[v-nis. . . 
{from exprefive.]) The power of expreſ- 
ſion, or repreſentation by words. 

The murrain has all the expreſſvenſ that words 

can give: it was here that Virgil ſtrained hard to 
outdo Lucretius. - Addiſon. | 

ExPRE'SSLY, ck3-pres'-ly. adj.[from expre/s.] 

In dire& terms ; plainly ; not by implica- 

tion; not generally. | 

It doth not follow, that of neceſſity we ſhall ſin, 

unleſs we expreſvly extend this in every particular. 
4 Hooker. 
Articles of belief, and things which all men muſt 
do, to the end they may be ſaved, are either ex- 

bee ſet down in Scripture, or elſe plainly there- 
y to be gathered. Hooker. * 

b Who dare croſs em, 

Bearing the king's will from his mouth erg? 
1 | Shakeſp. 

The beginning of the worſhip of i po 
weſtern parts, was by the folly and ſuperſtition of 

8 EB againſt the will of their own 

op. 


* — 


enter on the a nt. Atterbury. 
join, as conducive to the quiet and order of ſocial 


| life, are expreſily commanded by our religion. 


preſs. Now diſuſed.) 
1. Expreſſion ; utterance. Not uſed. 
There 1s a myſtery in the ſoul of ſtate, 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Shakeſp. 
. * form; the likeneſs repreſented. Nat 


V will drop ſomeobſcure epiſtles of love, where- 
in, by the colour of his beard, the manner of his 


„ 


plexion, he ſhall find himſelf perſonated. Shateſp. 
3. The mark; the impreſſion. Not uſed. 
And nightly, mcadow fairies, look you ſing, 


6 


providence of ſtorks: 


epreſi de.] In a clear and repreſentative | 


| ' Stilli 54 
This account I exproſily give of Rang. any I} 
All the duties that the beſt political laws en- 


2. The ſtate of 
gait, the expreſſure of his eye, forehead, and com» | 


E 


Like to the garter - compaſs in a ring: 4 
| eee n 


More fertile freſh than all the field to ſee. SH. 


on Speech. | To E'XPROBRATE, Es-pr6-brit. v. a. | 


: 


: 


LIP 


[exprobra, Lat.] To charge upon with | 
proach ; to impute only wi Spa 
upbraid. 505 - pom _—_ 
To exprobrate their ſtupidity, he induces the 

torks ; now, if the bird had berg 

unknown, the illuſtration had been obſcure, ang 


the exprobration not ſo proper. Br 
ExXPROBRA'TION, Eks-pr brä-shün. 7 
[from x 27 bl Scornful charge 15 
proachful accuſation; act of upbraiding 
The goodneſs we glory in, is to find out ſome. 
what whereby we may judge others to be un. 
godly : each other's fault we obſerve as matter of 
exprobration, not of grief. Hooker. 
The Parthians, with exprobration of Craſſus 
thirſt after money, gold into his mouth 
after he was dead, Able 
It will be a denial with fcorn, with a taurs.. 
ing exprobration; and to be miſerable without 
commiſeration, is the height of miſery. 
South's $ 
No need ſuch boaſts, or exprobration; ſalle 
Of cowardice: the military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Philips, 
To ExPrO'PRIATE, tks-pro'-pryit. v. 4. ler 
and proprius, Lat.] To make no longer 
our own ; to hold no longer as a property, 
Not in uſe. | 
When you have reſigned, or rather confi 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby en- 
truſted him to will for you, all his diſpenſati 
towards you are, in effect, the acts of your own 
will. Beyle s Seraphick Lone, 
To EXPU'GN, Eks-pi'n. v. a. expo, Lat. 
To conquer ; to take by aſſault. 
ExPUGNA'TION, &ks-püg-nä-shun. a. /. [from 
e 8 Conqueſt; the act of taking by 
ault. | 
The expugnation of Vienna he could never ac- 
compliſh. Sand. 
To EXPU'LSE; &ks-pül's. v. a. [expulſus, Lat.] 
To drive out; to expel; to force away. 
For ever ſhould they be expulr'dfrom France, 
And not have title of an earldom there. Slalgp. 
Suppoſe a nation where the cuſtom were, that 
after full age the ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers 
and mothers out of poſſeſſions, and put them to 
their penſions. Bacon's Holy War. 
Inwardly received, it may be very diuretick, and 
expulſe the tone in the kidneys. Brown, 
- Dicys relates, that Pelus was :xpul/ed from his 
kingdom by Acaſtus Brom. 


Sole victor from th" expulſion © 
Meſſiah his triumphal chariot turn'd, Millu. 
Others think it poſſible ſo to contrive ſeveral 
pieces of ſteel and a load-ſtone, that, by their cat 
tinual attraction and expulſion of one another, they 
may cauſe a perpetual revolution of a wheel. 
| | Wilkins * 
This magnificent temple was not finiſhed till 
after the expulſion of 'Farquin. Stilling feet 
"_._ Coffee-coloured urine proceeds from a mixture of 
a ſmall quantity of blood with the urine ; but olten 
prognoſticates a reſolution of the obſtructing mat 
ter, and the expulſion of gravel or a ſtone. Ar baba. 
ing driven out. 
To what end had the angel been ſent to keep 
the entrance into Paradife, after Adam $ expatfien 
if che univerſe had been Paradife ? Ralcigh's Hi. 
xPU'LS1VE, &ks-pül“slv. adj. [from expulſe.) 
Having the power of expulſion. oi 
If the mem endent, by raiſing 155 
and placing it equal with, or higher than th 
of the body, the influx Way be Term? 
OY AE ITE of ok ETryncrios, 


» 


\ 


7 Dædalus. 0 


E * 


on, As-pünk-shün. . /. {from 
— ü act of expunging, 
blotting» or eflacing. | | 
75 EXPUNGE, Exs - pùnj e. v. a. [expungo, | 
r 


out; to rub out. 
be To _ of the denarius and drachm hav- 


: in the manuſcript, it was needleſs to 
ps. 05 | N Arbutbnot. 
Nether do they remember the many alterations, 
tons, and expunyings made by great authors in 
2 treatiſes which they prepare or the publick. 


To efface; to annihilate. 
? 23 thou not to a broken heart dif) 
The balm of mercy, and cxpunge th' offence ? 


Deduct what is but vanity, or dreſs, : 


, Or learniog's luxury, or idleneſs, £ 


- 


Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain; 

ge the whole, or lop th excrefcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 

Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerve the paſt, and muſt the times to come! 


* 


Pope, 
ExevacirION, &ks-püör-gà-shän. 1. J. [ex- 
purgatio, Lat. 
1. The act of purging or cleanſing. | 
All the inteſtines, but eſpecially the great ones, 
kidneys and ureters, ſerve for expurgation. Wiſeman, 


rour or falſchood. 
Wiſe men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgetion;and if the courſe of truth be permitted 
to itſelf, it cannot eſcape many errours. Brown, 
Exev'xGATOR, Eks-phr'-gi-thr. x. . One 
who corrects by expunging. 
They may well be allowed an expurgator. - | 
. Lord Dighy. 4 
Exev'sGATORY, Eks-par'-gi-tar-F. adj. [-x- 
purgatorius, Lat.] Employed in purging 
away what is noxious : as, the expurgatory 
index of the Romaniſts directs the abo- 
lition or expunction of paſſages admitted 
by any authors contrary to popery. 
There wants expurgatory animadverſions, where- 
by we might ſtrike our great numbers of hidden 
qualities; and having once a conceded liſt, we 
might with more ſafety attempt their reaſons. 


Brown. 


4 Farſought; excellent; conſummate; com- 


His abſolute exactneſs they imitate by tending 
untothat which is moſt exquifite in every particular, 
| ILY Hooker. 
Why ſhould the ſtate be troubled with this need- 
leſs charge of keeping and maintaining ſo great a 

navy in fuch exquiſite perfection and readineſs ? 
2M Raleigh. 


ſpecies; and none but a poet of the moſt unbounded 
invention, and the moſt exquiſite judgment, could 
have fittedtheir converſation and behaviour to their 
tate of innocence, | | Adiiſon. 


The pleafures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 


men; for 


5 being — in the purſuit, or diſquieted in the 


. auch bad. | 
w exqu/te malice they have mixed the gall 
Mega of falſity and contempt. King Charles. 
. 3, Very ſenſibly felt. ; 
.* _ The feales of the ſcarf-kcin 
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Swift. | 


Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain | 


2. Purification from bad mixture, as of er- 1 


| cated powder aſcends not unto the loadſtone. Brown. 


EXQUISITE, es -Kwlz- it. adj. [exquiſitus; | 


Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a different 


ts in 2 more exquiſite degree than they are by | 
they taſte them fincere and pure, without” 


»  Atterbury's Sermons. | 
g dF 4 


hinder objects from | 
too paintul and exqui/ite impreſſion on the 
7 '1-Y ”, 12 Ras 8 #4 a C : 


EXT 


exquiſite.) Perfectly; completely: in either | 
a good or ill ſenſe. | 
We ſee more exquiſitely with one eye ſhut than 
with both open; for that the ſpirits viſual unite 
themſelves, and become ſtronger, Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
A collection of rare manuſcripts, exqui/qgly writ- 


ten in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt rente parts 
by Epenius, the moſt cxcellent linguiſt. Wotton. 

The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

If cups of ſilver or of gold be brought, 

With jewels ſet, and exqui/ately wrought, 

To glorious trappings ſtrait the plate he turn'd, 
And with the glitt ring ſpoil his horſeadorn'd. Dryd. 

The poetry of operas is generally as exquiſitely ill 
as the muſic is good. Addiſon on Italy. 
E'xQU1SITENESS, Eks'-kwlz-It-nls. n. /. [from 
exquifite.) Nicety ; perfection. 

We ſuppoſe the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes 
ſhould be ſo exa & ly flat and ſmooth, that no air at 
all can come between them ; and experience has in- 
formed us, that it is extremely difficult to procure 
from our ordinary tradeſmen either glaſſes or mar- 
bles ſo much as approaching ſuch an exqui/iteneſs. 

Boyle 


A copy; a writing copied from another. 
Exs1'CCANT, Ek-s8ik'-kant. adj. [from ef- 


Some are moderately moiſt, and require to 
treated with medicines of the like nature, ſuch as 
fleſhy parts; others dry in themſelves, yet require 
'  exſiccants, as bones, I iſenan. 
To EXSI'CCATE, Ek-sIk'-kit. v. a. [exficco, 

Lat.] To dry. a 
It in a diſſolution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts 
be made by precipitation, or exhalation, the ex/ic- 


Great heats and droughts ex/iccate and waſte the 
moiſture and vegetative nature of the earth. 
| 8 Mortimer . Huſbandry. 
Ex$S1CCA'T10N, Eek-slk-ki'-shan. . /. [from 
exſiccate.] The act of drying. | 
That which is concreted by ex/iccation, or ex- 
| preſſion of humidity, will be reſolved by humecta- 
tion; as earth, dirt, and clay. '. Brown, 
Exs1' CCATIvE, Ek-8Ik'-ki-tiv. adj. [from ex- 
ficcate.) Having the power of drying. 
Ex$PU1'TION, Ek-8pi-lsh-lin, n. . [expuo, 
Lat. IA diſcharge of ſaliva by ſpitting. Saincy. 
Exsu'CT10N, tk-80k'-shfin. n. /. [exugo, Lat.] 


without immediate contact of the power of 
ſucking with the thing ſucked. Ow: 
If you open the valve, and force up the ſucker, 
after this firſt ex/u&ion, you will drive out almoſt a 
whole cylinder full of air. Boyle, 
ExsvuDa'TiON, Ek-s0-dV-8hfin. 2. . [from 
exudo, Lat.] A ſweating out; an extillation ; 
an emiflton,  _ . | 81 ä 
They ſeemed to be made by an exſudation, or 
extillation of ſome petrifying juices out of the 
rocky earth. Dierbam. 


word peculiar to Shakeſpeare.] To whiſper; 
to buzz in the ear: from the Italian verb 
So ee rn... 4 
Exchange me for a goat, © J 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of | 


foul 


ExSUFFLA'TION, &k-süöf-fld“-shöͤn. n. /. [ex 
and /ufflo, Lat.] A blaſtworking underneath. 
Of volatility, the moſt degree is when it will fly 
away without returning: the next is when it will 


will fly upwards over the helm, by a kind of r- 
| fafflation, without vapouring. Bacon. 
To Exsvu'sCITATE, Ek-s&s'-g-tHt. v. a. [ex- 
. Tuſcito, Lat.] To rouſe up; to ſtir up. 
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E'xsSCR1PT, &k “skript. . /. [exſcriptum, Lat.] 


cate.] Drying; having the power to dry up. 


The act of ſucking out, or draining out, 


To Exsv“F Tol ATE, &k-süf-fö-Iat. v. a. [a 


To ſuch exſ»folate and blown ſarmiſes. Shaktþp.. 


fly up, but with eaſe return: the next is when it | 


ETF 


1. The ftate of riſing above the reſt. 
2, Parts rifing up above the reſt; in 
tion to thoſe depreſſed. | 
The order of the little extancies,and Ry 
that of the little depreſſions, will be altered likewiſe. 
„ ' Boyle on Colours, 
E'XTANT, ek'-stint. adj. [extans, Lat.) 
I, * out to view; ſtanding above the 
rel. ' | 
That part of the teeth which is extant above the 
gums is naked, and not inveſted with that ſenſible 
membrane called perioſteum, wherewith the other 
bones are covered. Ray. 
If a body have part of it extant, and part of it 
immerſed in fluid, then ſo much of the fluid as is 
equal in bulk to the immerſed part ſhall be equal in 
gravity to the whole, Bentley, 
2+ Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. i 
The firſt of the continued weekly bills of mor- 
tality, extant at the pariſh clerks hall, begins the 
twenty-ninth of December 1603. Graunt. 
ExTA'TICAL, &k-stät“-LkAl. adj. \ixcrarme:, 
ExTa'TiCk, &k-staät'-Ik. SeeECSTACY.] 
x. Tending to ſomething external. 
I find in me a great deal of extatical love, which 
continually carries me to good without myſelf. Boyle. 
2. Rapturous ; in a ſtate in which the ſout 
ſeems to leave the body. N 
In trance extatick may thy pangs be drown' d; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee round. 


| 


ö 


= 


Pope. 
ExTE'MPORAL, Cks-tEm'-pd-ril. adj. [extem- 
poralis, Lat.] 8 
1, Uttered without premeditation; quick; 
ready; ſudden. | n 

Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to 
ove, that voluntary and exfemporal far excelleth 
— 9 a Heoler. 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, of 
good extemporal judgment and diſcourſe, for the 
tisfying of publick miniſters. Wotton. 

2. Speaking without premeditation, 


| Many fooliſh things fall from wiſe men, if they 


ſpeak in haſte, or be extemporal. Ben Fo 
ExTE'MPORALLY, Eks'-tEm'-p0-ral-lF. adv. 
[from extemporal.] Quickly; without pre- 
meditation. R 
The quick comedians 


Extemporally will ſtage us, and preſent ; 
| Our Alexandrian revels. Shateſp. Anth. and Cleep. 
ExTEMPORA'NEOUS, Eks-tem'-p&-ri-nybs. 
adj. [extemporaneus, Lat.] Without preme- 
ditation; ſudden. 5 | 
ExTE'MPORARY, tks-tem/-p&-rir-$. adj. [ex- 
temporareus, Lat.] Uttered or performe& 
without premeditation ; ſudden ; quick. 
This m was begun by our anceſtors out of 
an ambition of ſhewing their temporary ability of 
ſpeaki any ſubject. More . Divine Dialeg. 
F That; el po at very diſtant — 
by an exttmporary intercourſe, is another reputed 
unpoſſibili \ | Glanville. 
They write in ſo diminutive a manner, with ſuch 
frequent interlineations, that they are hardly able 
to go on without perpetual hefitations, or et- 
Forary expletives. | Swift. 
EXTE'MPORE, - &s-tem/-p0-rE. | adv. [ex- 
, tempore, Lat.] 7 4 ; | 3 Ai 
t. Without premeditation ; ſuddenly; rea- 
| dily; without any previous care or prepa- 
ration. | DW. 
You may do 


| 


„ 
* 


* 


: 
N 


it extenpore: ſor it is but roaring, 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon 2 | 


ont preparation; but, above all, how ſottiſh is it 
to engage extempore, where the concern is eternity? 
1 " South 


| Haſt thou no mark at which to bend 
| Or, like'a boy, purſu'ſt-the carrion-crow : 
| With pellets and with ſtones from tree to tree, 


|E'xraxcr, ü- 8.7: [from eee 
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ö A fruitlebs toil, and I N extempere? © Dryden. 
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thy bow? 


z. To ſtretch into aſſignable 


. "an 


». 


5. To encreaſe by:force-or duration. 


EXT 


2: It is ſometimes, uled as an adjective, but | t. Capable of extenſion ; 


very improperly, | 
* 11 —— 4 woman branch out into a long 
, extempore diſſertation upon a petticoat. Addiſon. 
ExTe'MeorINESS, Eks-tem/-p&-ry-nls. 1. / 
{from extempore.] The faculty of ſpeaking 
or acting without premeditation ; the ſtate 
of being unpremeditated. | 
To ExrslMroklze, ks-téèm-pö- uz. wn u. 
from extempore.] To ſpeak extempore, or 
without premeditation. e 
The extemporizing faculty is never more out of 
its element than in the pulpit; though even here, 
it is much more excuſable in a ſermon than in a 
prayer. South's Sermons. 


9 EXTEND, &ks-ttnd', v. a. Iextendo, Lat.) 
1. To ſtretch out towards any part. 
See the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 
And his old fire, his helpleſs hand exr:nd. Dryden, 
Should' ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, and extend: his hands, Pope. 
3. To amplify ; oppoſed to contracts. 
It is fufferable in any to uſe what liberty they 
liſt in their own manner of writing; but the con- 
tracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of others 
would appear a thankleſs office. Wetton. 
3. To ſpread abroad; to diffuſe; to expand. 
e much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
ſtanding, who perſuades himſelf that he can extend 
His thoughts farther than God exiſts, or imagine 
any expanſion where he is not. Toscle. 
4. To widen to a large comprehenſion. 
Few extend their thoughts towards univerſal 
knowledge. | x Locle. 


Smenfions+ to 
make local; to magitify ſo as to fill ſome 


afignable ſpace. | „ 

Ihe mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain 

To hold her ſtation in the brain; : 

You grant, at leaſt ſhe is extended, 

Ergo the whole difpute is ended. 

6. To enlarge; tocontinue, 

To Helen's bed the gods alone alfign 
Hermione t extexd the regal hne. Pope”; 


Prion 


If much you note him, 
You ſhall offendhim, and extexd his paſſion : 
Feed and regard him riot. 
The eyes of Tobit carrying in themſelves ſome 
action of their own, were additionally promoted 


by that power which can extend their natures into 


: ; production of effects, beyend created efficiencies. 
N = Brown 1 1g. Err, 


3. Is enlarge the comprehenfion,of any po- 
_ -neion, 


- -, Secing it is not Tet down how far the bounds of | 
| his ſpeech concerning diſſimilitude reach, who can 


d ſſure us that it ex tendeth farther than to thoſe things 


1 


. 
2 


4 
# 35 


» 0 * 


4 


- 
144 


2 


Exrx NDER, Fks-tén“-ddr. 2. /. [from extend] 
ie Perlon” or, went by which ang 
X Abt r 
9 e_cxtention” ma the 17 are to be, 
| 'tooſen gently.” LICE OBS - 
RaTu/xpinLEtks-ten'-dibl.adj Ur 


20, To ſeize by courſe of law. 


any diſtanee. 
* 348 
— 12 7; * 


— 


only wherein the nations were idolatrous? Hooker. 


9. To impart; to communicate. 
Lu et there be none to exten mercy unto him. al. 


Ihe law, that ſettles all you do, 
And marries where yon did 
And if it judge upon your ſide, 
Will ſoon extend her for your bride; 
And put her perſon, or lands, 


7 
Woo; 


4 


= 


My __ . not to thee. 


$5 


bey. 
74 
1 


1 


| 


| 


| 


| 


] 


| 


* 
. 


| 


Shabeſp. Macheth. i 


| 


ö 


EXT 


% 


- 


| wider or longer. 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eaſily length- 
| ened; ſuch as have often ſuffered force, grow ri- 
gid, and hardly extendibl:. F 
2. That may be ſeized by law, 
 EXTE'NDLESSNESS, ECks-t6nd'-16s-nls. 1. / 
[fromextend.] Unlimited extenſion. In this 
ſenſe it is once found; but, I think, with 
little propriety. | 
| Certain molecule ſeminales muſt keep the world 
from an infinitude and extendleſueſs of cxcurſions 
every moment into new figures and animak. Hale. 


ExTENSIBULITY, 8 n. J. 
{from extenfible,} The quality of being ex- 
tenſible. 

In what manner they are mixed, ſo as to give a 
fibre extenſibility, who can ſay? Grew's Ceſ. Sacra. 


ExTE'NS1BLEz6ks-ten'«s[bl. 44/. Lextenſſo, Lat.] 
. Capable of being retched-into length or 
| breadth. | 
The malleous being fixed to an extenſible mems 
brane, follows the traction of the mulicle, and is 
drawn inward, j : Holder. 
2. Capable of being extended to a larger com- 
prehenſion. | 
That love is blind 
ject of poetry. Glanville. 
exten/ible.)] Capacity of being extended. 
ExT#'N+10xg Eke-ten'-shin, 2. /. [from ex- 
tenfio, Lat.] | : 
1. The act of extending. * 
2. The ſtate of being extended. 
The hiccough cometh of fulneſs of meat, eſpe- 
cially in children, which cauſeth an extenſion of the 
ſtomach, | 2 Bacon. 


All reſt ſatisfied at the poſtures of moderation, 


end none endure the extremity of flexure or ex- 
tenſion. ; Br n. 
This foundation of the earth upon the waters, 


e antediluvian earth. 2 Burnet, 
By this idea of ſolidity is the extenſion of body 
diſtinguiſhed from the extenſion of ſpate: the c 
tenſean of body being nothing but the coheſien or 

continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts; and 
the exten/icr of ſpace, the continuity of unſolid, 
inſeparable, and immoveable parts. Locke. 
ExTE'NSIONAL, eks-ten'-shin-A1. ad}, from 

exten/ion.] Long drawn out; having great 

Extent. - | | | 

You ran ifitb thefe extenjiond! phantaſms, which 

1 took upon as contemptuouſly, as upon the quick 
wrigglings up and down of piſmires, More. 
ExT#/xsrv g,Gks-ton'-sbv. adj {extenfious, Lat.] 
x. Wide; large. | FS 
I would not be underſtood to recommend to alla 


to which the moderns have advanced them. Watts. 
2, That may be extended. Not uſed.. 


So Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that which 


is moſt exten/rve under the hammer. Boyle. 


EXTENSIVELY» Eks-tén“-slv-IV. ale. ifom 


extenſive.) Widely ; largely. 


Tu impoſſible for any to paſsa right judgement 


Or vhich you like beſt, int your hands. Hudire:. | 
D ExXTE'ND, ks tend“. v. u. To reach to 


[ExTs'nsiveRESs; Es · tin obe · nls. . J. 


: 


— 


concerning them, without entering-into moſt of 


from 
| 2 PM 7 2 
. Largeneſß; diffulivenefs; wideneſs.. | 
As we have reaſon to admire the excelleney of 


o 


this contrivance, ſo have we to applaud the rt 


\  fevene/s of the benefit; Government of the Tongue. 


Wiſeman. 3, poſhibi 
omexiend.) 


memory are of ſervice. - ais. Logich.. 


lity to de extended. 


Arbuthnot. | 
| 


, 


, is [exteyfible beyond the ob- 


ExXTE'NSIBLENESS,&ks-tin'-s[bl-tits.2./ {from | 
| 


or extenſion of it above the waters, doth agrec to 


4 


An-exteriventſe: of underſtandiug and a lagge 


capable to be made 


, 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


] 


| 


Purſuit of thoſe ſciences, to-thoſe extenſive lengths 


theſe circumſtances, and furveying them exten/tvely, | 
and comparing and balancing them all aright. 
_ Watts. 


 EBxTr/NT, &ks-t 


\ EXTENT, Cks-tent'. 1. / 


—_ 


| not to retrograde from pneumati 


EXT 


extenſroencſ of the throats and gullets gf 


I myſelf have taken two entire 244! 
the ſtomach of an adder, whoſe veck was ens 
| ger than my little finger. Ray on the Cru * 
ExTE'x$S0R, Eks-ten'-5hr. „. J. Lat! 1 
, l J* at.] The 
muſcle by which any limb is extended 
Extenſors are muſcles ſo called, which f. ; 
| extend any part. 9 
Civil people had the ſlexors of the 
ſtrong; but in the inſolcut there Was a 
balance of ſtrength in the ectegſors of Us nec. 
Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart x. 
ks-tent”.. partici 
Extended. Not uſcd. 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 


ſerpedg; 


9. 
JT, 
head Ye 
OTreat Oye, 


$4 


le from eng 


Above the water were on high exc», 


And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceffantly, Ore 
. 4 4 re Lat.] 
. Space or degree to which any thing is t. 
tended. Ped nee 3-of FOOT MG 
If I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full ſceptre ſway 
Loo juſt extext over all Iſrael's ſons. 228 
a. Bulk; ſize ; compaſs. 
Ihe ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the 6-14 
Ol huge extent ſometimes., ö 


. / iin. 
Ariana, of Darius' race, 
That rul'd th” extent of Aſia, Clas. 


3. Communication; diſtribution. 
93 An emperour of Rome, 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th ei 
| Of equal juſtice us d with ſuch contempt. 841.4, 
4. Execution ; ſeizure. | ? 
Let my officers 
Make an'extent upon his houſe and land, 
And turn him going. _ Shateſp. As youlitt i. 
To EXTENUATE, &ks-tén“-d-àt. v. 4. er 
tenuo, Lat.] | : 
. To leſſen; to make ſmall or lender in bulk. 


His body behind his head becomes broad, ſrom 
whence it 4s again extenuated all the way to the 
„ Grew's Iſiſaas. 
2+. To leſſen ; to diminiſh in any quality. 
: To perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates not wrong, 
But makes it much more heavy. 
But fortune there extenuates the crime; 
What's vice in me, is only mirth in him. Dry/a, 
3. To leſſen; to degrade ; to diminiſh in ho 
nur. | 
Righteofts ate thy decrees on all thy works; 
Who can exteruate thec? A1:lton's Par. Lf. 
4. To leſſen in repreſentation ; to palliate: 
-oppoſite to aggravate. 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me, as I am: nothing extenuate, 
Nor fet down aught in malice. She. 01611. 
VU pon his examination he denied little of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured muci 
to excuſe or extenuate his fault; ſo that, not very 
wiſely thinking to make his offence leſs by conſe 


|  fiohi, he made it enough for condemnation. Haus. 


Yet hear me, Sampſon, not chat I endeavour 
To leſſen or extemate my offence. 
5. To make lean. Ws 
6. To make rare: oppoſed to dene. = 
The race of all things here is 2 8 
i X neumatica 5 4 
turn things to be more pn al thai 


is dente. 


We take notice ofthe vynderiul dilatihility, or nation of our puniſhments 


ExTENUS&'TION, Eks-ten-ü-A“-shün. 1. /. 

1. The act of repreſe pore 

| they. are; contrary to aggravation; 

. Mitigation ; alleviation of pun 5 * 

174 | can“ in exte- 
is hat deeds of charity we can _— ho 


[from extenuate.: b 1 
; nting things leſs il than 
ation. 3 
When ſin is to be judged, the kindeſt 
3. A 


E X T . 
eneral decay 
2 of plum eit ob the whole body. | 
4 * De . 
= of maraſmus is an extenuation of t e 
ed through an immoderate heat and 
et of the parts. LI Harvey. 
xTE'RIOR, Eks- L“ ryuͤr. adj. [exterior, 
E } Outward ; external ; not intrinſick. 
2 what is faith, love, virtue uneſſay d ö 
without exterior help ſauſtain'd? Milton. 
hick and common lovers behold exterior 
AE as children and aſtronomers conſider 
Galileo's optick glaſſes. Boyle. 
Farther, blacker, and merrier, are words which, 
| with the thing they denominate, imply 
"16 ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterior to the 
exiſtence of that thing. Locke. 
FxrE monty, Eks-t&-ryar-lf7 adv. [from 
terer, Outwardly ; externally ; not 
intrinſically. Th? Y A 
You have flander'd nature in my form; 


Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, J 


the cover of a fairer mind, 
— to be butcher of an innocent child. Shateſp. 


5, EXTERMINATE, Eks-ter'-mi-nat. v. a. 
lextermino, Lat.] To root out; to tear 
upz to drive away 3 to aboliſh ; to deſtroy. 
_ © Unlucky vices, on which the exterminating lot | 
happened to fall. Decay of Piety. 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies ; 
but they were exterminated by Sandrocothus. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


n 


ö 


is diſcovery alone is ſufficient, if the vices 

cl _ ud not captivate their reaſon, to explode | 
and exterminate rank atheiſm out of the 8 
ü | entley. 
ExTERMIXA TION, Eks-tér-ml-nà-shün. . / 
' {from exterminate.] Deſtruction; excifion. 
The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be 
purſued, whether to diſplanting and extermination 

ol people? | | | Bacon. 
EXTERMINA'TOR, &ks-tér-ml-na-tür. u. /. 
ſexterminator, Lat.] The perſon or inſtru- 

ment by which any thing is deftreyed. [ 

T7 EXTERMINE, &ks-tér-min. v. a.- [exter- 

mino, Lat.] To exterminate; to deſtroy. 

Not uſed. 


f vou do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
_ By giving love, your forrow and my grief 

Were both extermin'd. Shakeſp. As you like it. | 
Exrsax, Eks-tErn', adj. [externus, Lat.] 


1. External; outward ; - viſible, - 
When my outward action doth demonſtrate 


The native act and figure of my heart + 
In compliment extern, 'tis not long after x 


N 


But L will wear my heart upon my ſleeve 
For daws to peck at. Shateſp. Othells. \ 
3. Without itfelf ; not inherent ; not intrin- 
fick; not depending on itſelf. | 


th... 


.. When two bodies are preſſed one againſt ano- | 
ther, the rare body not being ſo able to reſiſt di 
ion as the denſe, and being not permitted to 


 .Tetire back, by reaſon of the extern violence im- 
priing it, the parts of the rare body muſt be 
ered, REES WO Ne 


ö 
EXTERNAL, es- tür nal. adj. [externus, 
N | 


PV] 1 


of 
o 
L 


: 
- © 
3 
2 
: 
| 
= 
ns 
3 
* 
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3 


fite to internal. 


& wow efeRts as our reaſon tells us muſt be attri- 


| ExTIMULA'T1ON, &k-stim-d-lA“-shün. u. / 


n enn to th 
* aher and other cattle, and to many other 
3 a ” IS? 12 « OS | 


: 


„ETI 


external accidents, are, in tract of time, broken | 
to pieces. Woodward. 
2. Having the outward appearance; having 
to the view or outward perception any 
particular nature. & 
Adam was then no leſs glorious in his external 
he had a beautiful body as well as an immortal 
ſoul. South. 
He that commits only the external act of ido- 
latry is as guilty as he that commits the external 
act of theft. Stilling fleet. 
ExXTE'RNALLY, &ks-tér-näl ly. adv. [from 


external.) Outwardly. | 


The exterior miniſtry, externally and alone, hath 
in it nothing excellent, as being deſtitute of the 
ſanctity that God requires, and it is common to 
wicked men and good. Taylor. 

To ExT1'L, Ek-8tIV,-v. u. [ex and ill, Lat.) 
To drop or diſtil from. | 


ExTILLA'TioN, &k-stll-là“C-shün. 2. /. {from | 


a and /i//e, Lat.] The act of falling in 
roDs. | 

They ſeemed made by an exſudation or extil- 
lation of putrifying juices out of the rocky earth. 


Derham's Phy 100 Theology. 


To EXTI MULATE, &k-stlim'-0-lait. v. a. 
[extimulo, Lat.] To prick; to incite by 
ſtimulation. 

Choler is one excretion whereby nature ex- 
cludeth another, which, deſcending into the bow- 
els, extimulates and excites them unto expulſion. 


Brown.- 


[from extimulatio, Lat.] Pungency ; power 
of exciting motion or ſenſation. | 
The native ſpirits admit great diverſity ; as, 
hot, cold, active, dull, &c. whence proceed molt | 
of the virtues of bodies; but the air intermixed- 
is without virtues, and maketh things inſipid, 
and without any extimulation. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
ExTVxCT, &k-stinkt'. adj. [extinfus, Lat.] 
i. Extinguiſhed 5 quenched ; put out, 
They are extin&, quenched as tow. Tſaies. | 
Their purple vengeance bath'd in gore retires, | 


. Her weapons blunted, and extiz@ her fires. Pope. | 


2+ At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſucceſſion. 


My days are extin@, Fob, | 


The royal family is all extin&, 
And ſhe who reigns beſtows her crown on me. 
#5 Dryden. 
The nobility are never likely to be extin#, be- 
cauſe the greateſt part of their titles deſcend to 
heirs general. ft FEAT Swift. 
3- Aboliſhed ;. out of force. | 
A cenſure inflicted @ jure continues, though 
ſuch law be etincꝭ, or the lawgiver removed from 
his office, Auylige. 
ExT1NCTION, CKstink-shün. 1. /. \[extindin,. 
Lat.) een | 


1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. - | 
..  Red-hot needles or wires, extinguiſhed in quick- } 


ſilver, do yet acquire a verticity according to the 


2. The ftate of being quesched. 1 
The parts are conſumed through eint of : 
their native heat, and diſſipation of their radical 
moiſture. | | - - Harvey. 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion. 


The extin&ion of natiofs, and the defolation of | 
. kingdoms, were but the effects of this deſtructive? | 


laws of. poſition and extindtion. Brown's Vulg. Err. 


„ 


Then roſe the ſeed of chaos and of night, 
| To blot out order, and extinguiſs light. Pope. 

2. To ſuppreſs ; to deſtroy. 

They extinguiſh the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering ſome imperfections 
of his father. | Hayward. 

| My fame of chaſtity, by which the ſkies 
I reacht before, by thee extinguiſs'd dies. Denham. 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. 
| Bethink thee on her virtues that ſurmount, 
Her nat'ral graces that extinguiſb art. Shakeſp. 
ExXTIUNGUISHARLE, tk-$ting'-gwish-4bl."adj. 
[from extingui/þ.] That may be quenched, 
ſuppreſſed, or deſtroyed. 
ExT1i'NGUISHER, &k-sting“gwlsh-ur. », / 
[from extingui/h.] A hollow cone put upon 
a candle to quench it. | 
If it ſhould ever offer to flame out again, I would 
uſe the conicum as an extinguifer to ſmother it. 
| ore's Divine Dialogues. 
Of it a broad extinguiſcer he makes, 
And hoods the flames. Dryden. 
"Tis better to cover the vital flame with an 
extinguiſber of honour, than let it conſume till it 
burns blue, and lies agonizing within the ſocket, 
Collier. 
ExTiXGUISHMENT, ek-sting'-gwish-ment, 
n. . (from extinguiſh.) 8 

1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion; act of quenching; 
deſtruction. 

When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 

An utter quenching, or extingui/ament ; | 

She would be glad to meet with ſuch à lot, 
That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent. Davies. 
He moved him to a war upon Flanders, for the 
better extinguiſbment of the civil wars of France, 
. Bacon. 
The immediate caufe of death is the reſolution 
or extinguiſoment of the ſpirits. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt: 
2. Abolition; nullification, 
Divine laws of Chriſtian church polity may not 
be altered by extinguiſement. Hool er. 
3. Termination of a family or ſucceſſion. 
His heart eaſily conceived treaſon againſt the 


final exiinguifement of his houſe and honour. 
ö 0 \ 9.84 Davies. 
Fo ExT1RP, tk-$terp', v. a. [extirpo, Lat.] 
To eradicate ; to root out. Not uſed. 
Which to extizp he laid him privity - | 
Down in a darkſome lowly place far in. Fairy Q. 
- Nor ſhall-that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 
But be extirped from our provinces , Shake/p. 
To EXTIVRPATE, <tk-stEr'-pit. v. a. [extirpo, 
Lat.] To root out; to eradicate ;'to ex- 
feind; to deſtroy, -,_ 3 
The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong, that they 
made account ſpeedily to extirpate the Britiſh na- 
tion in that kingdom. Dryden. 
We in vain endeavour to drive the 'wolf from 
our own to another's door; the breed ought to 
be extirpaied out of the iſland. Dorle. 
It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate the. 
affections, but to regulate them. Adaiſas v pectutor. 
| ExT1RPA'T1ON, Kk-stértpazshün. u. /. (from 
extirpate.) The act of rooting out; -eradi-- 
cation; excifion ;;deftrution. . Go. 
It is ſaid that popery, for want ef utter rxtir 


*< 


Hotter. 


evil. | .  Rogers's Sermons, } age 
4. Suppreſbon, .- 1 - | E 


+ They lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The fleeting moments of too ſhort a life; 1, | 
Total extindfion of th'enlighten'd ſoul. Thomſen. | 


| To EXTINGUISH, Ek-sting*gwish.. v. 4. | 
. To put out; to queneho | 
+ . deſires, 


I be ſoft god of p 


and troubleſome to one another. ain. 
ExTI NTA! rok, kk-stér- p- tür. n. % [from 


eætirpate.] One who roots out; à de- 
ſtroyer. 6. + tas Lap te 


þ 


| ExT1e>rerous,. tks-tis-plh/-Aas: adj. [ex- 


tiſpicium, Lat.] Augumaly relating to the 


- 
#5# 


Has broken his bow, and cis d his fires, | + inſpection:of en 


. „ 4 
in order to prognoſ- 
* * — 
* . p 9 1 * "*-- — ? 
_ * ©. a y "Js 4% = & S—_— - 4 4 


tication. 100 
# "4% 23 . þ "4 . Thus 


* 


- 
a. od» es, ao Goat os 


crown, wherein he periſhed himſelf; and made a 


tlon, hath in ſome places taken root and flouriſhed. 


Religion requires the extirpation- of all thoſe - 
paſſions and. vices-which render men unfociable - 


— — — 


"—_ A 


— 
» -— 


-b 3 - > 4, EXT 


| Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his | one who grows rich by violence and ra- | | The meaneft in your nature mild and good, 


| augurial and exti/picious inventions, from caſual pacity. 48 Sens aging * your blood. Wilt 
and — comngentes divining events | There will be always murderers, adulterers, | - 2 family of an ancient e -tracicn, tranſpor:,, 
* _ ſucceeding. b Brown's Vulgar Erroers. extartioners, churth-robbers, traitors, and other wit the age x out of Normandy, Clara 
7 EXTOL, #ks-tor. v. a. [extollo, Lat.] ] rabblement. Camden, | EXTRACTOR, Eks-trik'-thr, u. . IIa! 
To praiſe ; to magnify; to laud; to ce- The covetous extortioner is involved in the ſame | The perſon or inſtrument by which ar; 
lebrate. ſentence. Deray of Piety. thing is extracted. J 
eee bi chat rideth upon the Heavens. E 79 BXTRA'CT, Gks-trikt'. v. a, [extrabs, | EXTRAPUCTIONARY, ka- trä. dix. ch. ola, 
When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man holdeth extratun., Lat.) | . adj. [extra and dictio, Lat.] Not congs. 
his tongue; and look, what he faith they cal it |, To draw out of ſomething . * words but realities. 

to the clouds. Ecdles, xiii, a ö exætradictionary and real fallaci 
h ; The drawing one metal or mineral out of ano- A* ; cies, Ariel. 
Heav'n and earth ſball high t | ther, we call — Bacon's Phyfical Remains. and logicians make fix ; but we obſer ve me; 1 


Th praiſes with th' innumerable ſound commonly deceived by four thereof. ry 
Of ira, and ſacred ſongs, wherewith thy throne | Out of the aſhes of all plants they tra a ſalt ExT&AJUDICIAL, Gks-tri jö-dish- Al rus, 


, | , which they uſe in medicines. Bacon's Natural Hip. | "ae a4. 
* Ao NG nt _ bleſs'd. Milt. lik or mineral mitter is fo diffulsd [extra and judicium, Lat.] Out of the regt 


| amongſt the craſſet matter, that it would never be lar courſe of legal procedure, 
IN neR _ —— I Co. Defoe. poſſible to ſeparate and extro# it. Weodward. A declaratdry or ext rajudicial abſolution is c- 
ExToO'LLER, &ks-tdV-lar. n. /,. (from extol.] ferred in foro penitentiali, Aylife's Pars, 


& 1 a magnifier; one that praiſes- + ohne CI 1 ExTRAJUDTCiAtrx, re- u J den-, 
to the ſkies. 


N Whom ſunny Borneo! dined with ene [from extrajudicial. In a manner different 
Exxronstrk, Cks-tdr-elu. adj. [from extort.) pare Joan re dind rice's fpirie extra. Philips, | from the ordinary courſe of legal procedur. 


| * | . . — 1 . RX . . 
TCI 
ExTo'sSIVELY, Eks-ti'r-gv-lf. adv. [from fr N : waz be faid to be done extraju/icially, when op. 
| extorrue.) In an extorſive manner; by Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, myſelf - polition enſues thereupon, Huf. 
violence. I Before me: woman's her name, of man EXTRAMI'SSION, Eks-trai-mlsh'-an, 3. % 
To EXTO RT, Eks-ti'rt. . a. [extorgueoe, } pinned, Miene Paradiſe Loft, | {extra and © ntl 10 The a of ent. 

extortus, Lat.) To draw out of any containing body or | tiog outwards ; oppohte to intromiſſcn, 

I. To 79 by force; to force away; to 4 cavity. any 8 * . Ariſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that 3 
1 wreſt ; to wring from one. | Theſe waters were extrafed, and laid upon the | 1s by reception, and not by extramiſſion ; by te. 


Till the injurious Rom an did ex/ort } furface of the ground. Burnet": Theory of the Earth, F ceiving the rays of the object unto the eye, ad 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſp. 5. To ſelect and abſtract from a larger trea- 


not by ſending any out, Brews, 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or might tiſe.  {ExTRAMUnDA'NE, Eks-tri-min-din, 4. 
E «tort from me, to bow and ſue for grace | To ſee how this caſe is repreſented, I have * [extra and mundus, Lat.] Beyond the yerge 
With ſuppliant knee, and deify his pow'r. Milton. |}, 2.1 out of that pamphlet a few notorious falf- | of the material world, 
I remember well the impious oath, hoods: Swift, | © Tis a philoſophy that gives the exacteſt tops 
mey 2 ow my tremblin N FE E'xTRACT, Wert. . ſ. {from the verb. graphy of the 8 ſpaces. Glarville ôcg. 
y earne ires, not * oubts o * * x. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief parts EXTRA NEOUS, ko- tra -NYus. adj. (extra- 
/ : rene — my real concern for your * drawn from any thing. neus, Lat.] Not Nn to any thing, 
. E. Ae. . . 
4. To 120 N or oppreſſion. In tinctures, if the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine l — {OG ance 4 n0t i 
His tail was ftretch'd out in wond'rous length, | be diſtilled off, it leaves at the bottom that thicker | + * ; 
| : "4 ſubſtance, which chemiſts call the extra of the || Relation is not contained in the real eriſterce 
i once] te ON pk 2 OC es 
The ever-burning 2 from thence it nc 3 To dip our tongues in gall,” to have nothing | duced. : 1 
fs | Seeufer. | in our mouth but the extra and exhalation of our | | 3 the ay noe ay of 3 * ny 
1 2 my er with 2 gold? Shak, in ward bigerncſs, is no great * "039 Br er to them, they are then 2 
„Ten, ee v. Te ie Tie chief heads drawn from a book; an] Gold, when equally pure, and freed fun e 
reſſion and violence. Not uſed. 
e ec cn- abſtract; an epitome. # francous matter, is abſolutely alike in apt col» 
tertainment, but let them Feed upon the countries, I will preſent a few extras out of 8 lillence, ſpecific gravity, and all other — * 
3 1 0 3 * 5 S. me books may be read by extract made of | EXTRAO/RDINARILY, Cxks- tra r- dy- ndr .. 
only by colour of a lewd cuſtom, they did after- them by others, but only in the leſs important adv. [from extraordinary. 
wards uſe the ſame extortion 1 warrant. arguments, and the meaner books; elſe diſtilled | 1. In a manner out of the common method 
3 ', Davies on Ireland, | books are like common diſtilled waters, flaſhy | and order, 


things. | | Baron : Eſſays. | In the affairs which were not determinable one 
Spend ſome hours every day in reading, and | way or other by the Scripture, himſelf gave an er. 


ExrokR TER, As- tà'r- tür. * (from extort. ] 
8 making extras, if your memory be weak. Swift. | traerdinarily direction and counſel, as oft p they 


One who practiſes oppreſſion or extortion. 
Edric the extorter was deprived by king Canute 


| vernm cia. Camden's Remains, 3. Extraction; deſcent. Not uſed. | ht it at his hands. ' 

4 885 BETTY: _— J. * 1 The apoſtle gives it a value ſuifable to its ex- .  Eokahe it is good to uſe men of one rant 

TECLY FRY Fee we" tract, _— 2 the moſt r equally; ah to * 5 4 
2 : in 1} - imputation of fooliſhneſs. a South. is to make them inſolent, an 

2 Ka La * ee e ee ExrRA“cTIOx, ke-träk-shün. 2. J. Leætractio,, ; th . 

| © © That goodneſs | Lat.) F | + -* a. Uncommontly ; particularly; eminently; 

Ok gleaving all the land's wealth into one, . The act of drawing one part out of a com-] remarkably. | * 
II Ins your own hands, cardinal, by extortion. Shak. | pound; the act of drawing out the princi- ] He quotes me right; and I hope all Jus quot? 
* _  Oppreſſion and extortion did maintain the great- } pal ſubſtance by chemical operation. | _ tions, wherein he is ſo extraerdinarily 1 


neſa, and oppreſſion and extortion did extinguiſh the | Although the charge of extraction ſhould exceed | <laborate, are ſo. 


| | ; | in] - n . I ̃ be temple of Siren was a type, and there- 
greatneſs of that houſe. : Davies on Treland. the worth, at leaſt it will diſcover nature and poſ· ; - otherwiſe 
2. Force by which any thing 18 unjuſtly taken | ſibility. © 25 Bacon. fore was ſo extraordinarily maguibrent; 3 — 


— ee i The diſlillations of waters, extractions of oils, | 
- 7 Wan. lords had power to impoſe this] and ſuch like experiments are unknown to the | - 


perhaps a cheaper ſtructure might 
Hale will. Erradcabiu Ain E88, ke-tril r-dö-nir ll. 


iceable. Willis Mathematical Magich. 


charge, the frecholders were glad to give a great | ancients, | | ** 
Part of their lands to hold the reſt free from that lt would not defray the charge and lahour of 1. ſ. [from extraordinhry.] Uncomm 
ee. don ne Davies. | the extraction, and muſt needs be all irretrievably ne 8; eminence ; remarkableneſs. 
BT 8 king's juſt recovery of rights from | loſt, | . «., Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. ; I chaſe ſome few either for _— — = * 
4 > uno tions and*extertions, ſhall never be | ,_ ivation from ioinal ; lineage * | . of-their guilt, or the frequency 
3 - prejudiced by any act of mine. 4 King Charles. \ * 7 — 855 8 LY : 2h, 2 F * n ' Government of the Toy" 
ExTO'®TIONER, Eka-t#r-chin-fir. n. . (from | One whoſe extraGica's from an ancient line, | 


| | 0 | EXTRAORDINARY, Gs-trir-dj-vir!: 
24 One who practiſes by extortion; Gives hope again chat well born men may Bine; adi. extrgordinarius, Lat. This word aud 


= 
* 2s i * 


3 


EXT E X T KLE r 
* Jerivatives 7 generally pronounced 1. Wandering out of his bounds. This is | any colour to pretend that there is made an aw 
extrordinary» whereby the a is liquified into the primogeneal ſenſe, but not now in uſe. | trave/or of the fulphur, or of any of the two other 


the o.! | | i At his warning ſuppoſed principles, 2 Boyle. 
rent from common order and method; The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies | ExTRA'vcGHT, Eks-tra't, part. [This is an 

Te ordinary. 1 To his confine. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. obſolete participle from extract; as dij- 
1 vl . judged inevitable, if there be no | 2. Roving beyond juſt limits or preſcribed | traught from diſtrac.] Extracted. 

* ordinary way to avoid them; becauſe } methods. Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art 
_ council and advice bear rale of God's extra- j | dare not aſk for what you would not grant : extraught, 
, power, without extraordinary warrant, we | But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant ; To let thy tongue detect thy bafeborn heart? $24. 
cannot. preſume... * Hooker, | They are not bounded with things poſſible; EXTREME, &ks-tr&m. adj. [extremus, Lat] 
| Spain had no wars {ave thoſe which were grown | I may wiſh more than I preſume to tell. Dryden, This word is ſometimes corrupted by the 
znto an ordinary: now they have couplet! therewith I 3. Not comprehended in any thing. | ſuperlative termination, of which it is by 
che extraordinary of the Voltaline and the Pala- | Twenty conſtitutions of pope John XXII. are | no means capable, as it has in itſelf the 
tinate, * Bacon. called the extravagants; for that they being written ſuperlative ſignification.) 
© "See what extradrdinary armies have been tranſ- in no order or method, vag extra corpus col- . Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. 
mitted thither, and what ordinary forces main- leftionum canonum. Ayliffe's Parergon. | The Lord ſhall ſmite thee with a fever, an 
* rained there. | Davies. } 4, Irregular ; wild. | inflammation, and an extreme burning. 

4 Differextt from the common courſe of law. For a dance they ſeem'd Deut. xxviii. 22. 
* "If they proceeded in a martial or any other Somewhat extravagant, and wild, Mitt. Par. Left. They thought it the extremef of evils to put 
" extrabrdinary-way, without any form of law, his There appears ſomething nobly wild and ex- themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and diſ- 

majeſty ſhould declare bis juſtice andi affection to 3 travagant in great natural geniuſes, infinitely more | orderly people. Bacon. 
an old Faithful ſer vant. Clarendon. beautiful than turn and poliſhing. Addiſon. | 2. Utmoſt. ; 

3. Eminent ; remarkable; more than com- New ideas employed my fancy all night, and The hairy fool 

mon- d | compoſed a wild extravagant dream, Addiſon. | Stood on th* extremeft verge of the ſwift brook, 
= The houſe was built of fair and ſtrong ſtone, | 5. Waſteful; prodigal ; vainly,expenſive. Augmenting it with tears, Ship. As you like it. 
not affecting ſo much any extraordinery kind of | An extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to | Miſeno's cape and Bauli laſt he view'd, 


fineneſs, as am honourable repreſenting of a firm recommend him but a falſe generoſity, is often That on the ſea's extremeſt borders ſtood. Addiſor. 


-- ſatelineſs.. Sidney. more beloved than a perſon of a much more 3- Laſt; that beyond which there is nothing. 
© The lodians worſhippedrivers, fountains, rocks, finiſhed character, who is defective in this parti- Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I go, 
or great ſtones, and all things whichſcemed tohave cular. 5 Addifon. Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe fad ſhades below 
' ſomething N in them. Stilling fleet. EXTRA“ VAGA Nr, Eks-triv -a-gant., n. ſ. One} 1 go th' extremeſt remedy to prove, 


FExTRAGRDINARY, Eks-trir-dy-nar-y. adv. J who is confined in no general rule or defi- To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Drye. 
[This word ſeems only a colloquial barba- | nition. l . : 4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. 
riſm, uſed bor the cafe of pronunciation.] | We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous W Caſes of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, 
Extraordiuarily. anuille. fometime extreme, the conſideration of publick 
Ixan over thetr cabinet of medals, but don't re- There are certain extravagants among people utility is urged equivalent to the eaſier Lind of 
member to have met with any things in it that are of all fizes and profeſſions. L' Eftrange. naeceſſity. | Hooker. 
extraordinary rare, Addiſon. | ETTRAVACANTLx, Eks-triv'-A-gint-l » adV. { 5. Rigorous; ſtrict. 
ExTRAPARO'CHIAL, Eks-tri-phr-&'-kyAl. ad;. | [from extravagant.] It thou -be extreme to mark what is amiſs, O 
letra and parochia, Lat] Not compre- 1. In an extravagant manner; wildly. Lord, who ſhall abide it? Pſalms. 
.hended within any pariſh. Her paſſion was extravagantly new; | x m. 1. . from 1 
eit, Ptcs-tri-pro-vin-ebll. But mine is 2 0 madder of the two. Dryden. 1 ir cks-tre'm, u. . (6 the adjec 
adi, Lextra and provincia, Lat.] Not |} 2. In an unreaſonable degree. r. Utmoſt point; higheſt degree of an 
within the ſame province; not within the | Some are found to praiſe our author, and ethers | thing. * a 7 


juriſdiction of the ſame archbiſhop. : a8 raſhly and extravagantly contradict his ad- Thither by harpy-footed furies hal'd, 

An extraprovincial citation is not valid, ultra mirers. TY Pope. At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 
duns diztas, above two days journey; nor is a cĩta- 3. Expenſively; luxuriouſly; waſtefully; pro- Are brought; and feel by turns the bitter change 
tion valid that contains many conditions manifeſtly fuſely. | Offierce extremes,extremes by change more fierce; 


_ Inconvenient. _ Aylife's Parergon. |EXTRA'VAGANTNESS, Cks-trav'-A-gant-nis. | Prom beds of raging re to ſtarve in ice 
EXTRARE'GULAR, Eks-tri-r6g'-0-lar. adj. 1. /. [from extravagant.) Exceſs ; excur- | Their ſoft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
lextra and regula, Lat.] Not .compre- | fion beyond limits. „ Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round . 

hended within a rule. | To ExTRA'VAGATE, &ks-träv-A-gät. v. 1. Periods of time; thence hurried back to fire. ME. 

lis providence is extrercguler, and produces [extra and vagor, Lat.] To wander out | Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
ſtrange things beyond common rules; and he led of limits. | Dick. Who ſtill are pleas'd too little, or too much, Pope. 

_ Urael through a ſea, and made a rock pour forth .ExTR&'vasaTED, Cks-trüw-A-sA-tId. adj. They cannot bear that human -nature, which 

, water. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. | _ [extra and vaſa, Lat.) Forced out of the they know to be imperfect, ſhould be raiſed in an 
ExTRA'VAGANC E, &ks-triv'-i-gans, - | properly containing veſſels. , | extreme, without oppoſition. Pope's Efſay on Hemer. 
ExTra'FaGancy, Eks- trůw / -2-gan-sy.. 5. J. The viſcous matter, which lies like leather 2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each 

lertrauagans, Lat.] | upon the-extravaſated blood of pleuretick people, | other; extremity. | | | 
. Excurſien or ſally beyond preſcribed limits. may be diſſolved by a due degree of heat. | The true — religion is fituated in the 
_ "Thave troubled you too far with this extrava- | Arbuthnot on Aliment. golden mean: the enemies unto her are the ex- 
Same. H mail make no delay to recall myſelf into | ExTRAvA84/TION, &ks-traw-A-sä-shün. 2. ,. tremes on either hand. — Bacon. 
the road again. | Hammond. | (from extravaſated.] The act of forcing, |} The ſyllogiſtical form only ſhews, that if the in- 
2. Irregularity; wildneſs. | or ſtate of being forced out of the proper | tcrmediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both ſides 
„ Outrage; riolence; outrageous vehe- | containing veſſels. immediately applied to, then thoſe two remote 
mence, "1 o 2 i Aliment, too viſeous, - obſtructing the glands, | ones, or, as they are called, extremes, do certainly 

: How many;.by the wild fury and extravagancy and by its acrimony corroding the ſmall veſſels of agree, Locke. 
- their own paſſzons, have put their bodies into the lungs, after à rupture and extravaſation of | EXTREZ'MELY, ks - trè m- y. adv. [from ex- 

combuſtion, and by ſtirring up their rage againſt | blood, eaſily produces an ulcer - © Arbutbnot. | greme.] N s 

ther, have armed chat Bane humour againſt | ExTKAvE/NATE, "tks4ri-vE-nat. adj. [extra | 1- In the utmoſt degree. + From 
. : themſelves. Nun. and wena; Lat.] Let out of the veins. / | She might hear, not far from her, an extremely 
4. Ungatural tumour ; bombaſt. | That there is a magnetick way of curing doleful voice; but ſo ſuppreſſed with a kind of 

: ts Some verſeb of my on, Maximin and Alman- wounds, by anointing the weapon; and that the whiſpering note, that he could not conceive the 

- ty AF  Veligeance upon me for their extrava- | wound is affected in like manner as is the extra- words diſtinctly. . | Sidney. 
hw "ue 15-4 ry I. ay” "Des; venate blood by the ſympathetick medicine, as to 2. Very much; greatly: in familiar language. 

* Waſte; val and funerflipus expence. matter of fact, is with circumitances of good cvi- |: W Green ſces a ſcoundrel an a gown'recling 

> 2 was f6 experifive, tha the income of thice | dence aſſerted. Glanville's Scepſis. bome at midnight, is apt to be extremely com- 


Has not. enough to {upply her — EKxTRA VERSION, &ks- tra- vr - Shun. 7. [extra 1 ene * ; 14+, 1721 Swift. 
1 „ ai  Arbuthnot. | and verſo, Lat.] The act of thr out; | ExT&E MiITY,Ccks-trem'-i-tv.n./. Lentremitas, 
N T, Eko-trdv'-3-gant. 4% | the ſtate of being thrown out. lat.] 1 * 
0 .F. 11 : "= C4 | 


Nor does there inter vene heat to afford them * utmoſt point; the higheft degree. 
© 1:4 BEE | . 
E, | 


e 


* 
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He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting | 
| the body in extremity of cold, ſhall. undoubtedly 
remove the diſeaſe ; but together with it the diſ- 
eaſed too. | | Hooker. 
Stiould any one be cruel and uncharitable to that 
extremity, yet this would not prove that propriety 
gave any authority. | 


from the middle. 3 
In its proper colour it is inclining to white, ex- 
cepting the extremities-or tops of the wing feathers, 
which are black. | Brown. 
The extremities of the joints muſt be ſeldom hid- 
den, and the extremities or-end of the feet never.. 
Dr yden's Dufreſnoy. 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 
in the extremities ;; but ſuch a ſenſation is very 
conſiſtent with an inflammatory diſtemper. 
7 Arbuthnot on Diet, 
3. The points in the utmoſt degree of op- 
poſition, or at the utmoſt diſtance from 
each other. 
He's a man of that ſtrange compoſition, 
Made up of all the worſt extremities 


Of youth and age. Denham's Swpby. 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt diſ- 
tance. | 


They ſent fleets out of the Red Sea to the ex- 

tremitias of Ethiopia, and imported quantities of 
precious goods. 

J. Violence of paſſion. 


With equal meaſure ſhe did moderate | 


The ſtrong extremities of their outrage, Spenſer. 
If I hew'no colour for my extremity, let me be 


your tableſport. Shakeſp. 
6. The utmoſt: violence, rigour, or diftrefs. 


Why ſhould not the ſame laws take good effect 


on that people, being prepared by the ſword, and 
brought under by extremity? * Spenſer on Ireland, 
Their hearts ſhe gueſſeth, | 
And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy 

N H 
lie ve 


| 
neen. } 


em before they ſhould be reduced to.ex- | 
rears | Ky Clarendon. 
It ſhould be never {6 expoſed to the extremity of 
war as to fall into.thoſe barbarous hands. Clarendon. 
I wih e, and any terms prefer, | 
Pefore the laſt extremities of war. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
7. The. moſt aggravated ſtate, 
I be world is running mad after farce, the ex- 
_ tremity of bad poetry; or rather the judgment that 
is fallen upon | ng 42 writing. Dryd. Pref, Cleom. 
To E/XTRICATE,.Eks'-tri-kit. v. a. [extrico, 
Lat.] To diſembarraſs ;. to. ſet free any 
one in a ſtate of perplexity ; to diſentangle. 
We run into great difficulties about free created 
agent, which reaſon cannot well extricateitſclfout 


i Locke. 
Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 


opportunity of extricating herſelf from her opppeſ- | 
{iprings | 


fions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and 
of her veſſels. A 


- ExTRICA't10N, Cks-tri-ki'-shan. 2. / {from | 
extricate.} The act of difentanghng ; diſ- 


entangtement. | 

Crude ſalt has a taſte not properly acid, but fuch: 
+ as predominates in brine; and it. does not appear, 
that this acid ſpirit did as ſuch pre-exiſt in the ſalt 
. whencs it was obtained, ſo that we may ſuppoſe it 


to have been made rather by tranſmutation than | 


; extrication. : ; Boyle. 

 EXTRYNSICAL, Tks-trin/-s1:kAl.- adj. ler- 

trinſecus, Lat.) External; outward ; not in- 

timately belonging; not intrinſick. It is 

| commenty written ſo, but analogy requires 
extrinſecal. * x1 a 


A bady cannot move, unleſs it be moved by Gans 


extrinfical agent: abſurd it is to think that a body, 


by a quality in it, can work upon itſelf, Digby. 
Neither is the atom. by any extrinfica/ impulſe 
diverted from Its natural — . Ray on the Creation. 


| Locke. | 
2. The utmoſt parts ; the parts moſt remote | 


Arbutbnot. | 


e 3 if they ſhould be beſieged, to re- 


E 


2 


EXU'BERANT, &g2z-i-b&rint. 


| | Outwatifobjeds,that are extrinical to the mind; 


2 . 
» : 


* 
- 
* - a 
- 


| 
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and its own operations, proceeding fram powers in- 


trinſical, and proper to itſelf, which, when reflected 


on by itſelf, become alſo objects of its contempla- | 


tion, are the original of all know Locle. 
EXTRI'NSICALLY, Eks-trin'-8|-kal-y. adv. 
[from extrinfica/.}) From without. 


the body, and extrinjically advenient, be an error, 

almoſt all the world hath been miſtaken. Glanville. 

ExTR1'NSICK, &ks-trin“-slk. adj. (extrinſecus, 
Lat.) Outward ; external. 

When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they try 

if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the outworks, 


raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his moſt extrinſich ad- 


herents. Government of the Tongue. 

Extrinſick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſome- 
thing that is not in the ſubject or ſubſtance itſelf; 
but it is a manner of being which ſome ſubſlances 
attain, by reaſon of ſomething external or foreign 
to the ſubject ; as, this globe hes within two yards 
of the wall; this man is beloved or hated. Watte. 

To EXTRU CT, Ek-strukt'. v. a. [extruo, ex- 
tructum, Lat.] To build; to raiſe; to 
form into a ſtructure. 

Ex TRV“ cron, &k-strük“ tür. 2. , [from ex- 


truct.] A builder; a fabricator; a contriver, | 


To EXxTRU'DE, Eks-tro'd. v. a. [extrudo, Lat.) 


To thruſt off; to drive off to puſh out 


with violence. | 
If in any part of the continent they found the 


ExTxv's10N, Eks-tro=zhun. u. / [extruſus, 
Lat.] The act. of thruſting or driving out. 
They ſuppoſe the channel of the fea formed, and 


mountains and caverns, by a violent depreſſion of | 


ſome parts of the earth, and an extruſion and. ele- 
vation of others. . Burnet. 
ExTv'BERANCE, èks-tü“bẽ-ràns. n./. [ex and 
tuber, Lat.) Knobs, or parts protuberant ; 
parts that riſe from the reſt of the body. 
The gouge takes off the irregularities or extu- 
* berances that he fartheſt from the axis of the work. 
Moxen's Mech. Exer. 


ſhoots ; uſeleſs abundance ; luxuriance, 
Men eſteem the overflowing of gall the exube- 
rance of zeal, and all the promiſes of the faithful 
combatant they confidently appropriate. . 


Daoay of Piety. | 


Though. he expatiates on the {ime thoughts in 
different words, yet in his ſimilies that exuberance 
is avoided, G Garth. 


adj. [from 
exuberans, Lat.] „rs 
t. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots; over- 
abundant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous; luxu- 
riant; | 
Another Flora there of bolder hues, Pes 
Plays o' er the fields, and ſhowers with ſudden hand 
Exuberant ſpring. Thomſon's Spring. 
His fimilies have been thought too exuberant, 
and full of circumſtances.” Pope's Preface to the Hiad. 
2- Abounding in the-utmoſt degree.. 
"Such immenſe power, ſuch. unfearchable wiſ- 
dom, and ſuch exuberant goodneſs, as may juſtly 
ravith us to an amazement, rather than a bare ad- 
miration. Boyle Seraphicl Lave. 
A part of that exuberext devotion, with which 
the whole aſſembly raiſed and animated one an- 


other, catches a. reader at the greateſt diſtance of | 


time.... . » Addiſon's Frecbolder. 
x U/BERANTLY,&g2-0-b&rint-lf.adv.{from | 
exuberant.) Abundantly; to a ſuperfluous 


A conſiderable quantity of vegetable matter. 


lay at the ſurface of the antediluvian earth; and | 


rendered it exuberantly fruitful. . Woodward. . 


ToExu'BERATE, borefi-b&ritew. u. Lexubero, | 


1 To abound in the higheſt,degree. 
All the lovelineſs imparted to the creature is lent 


o 


If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtin ſubſtance from | 


ſhells, they concluded that the ſea had beenextruded | 
and driven off by the mud. Woodward's Nat. Hiff: | 


XU'BERANCE, &gz-0'-b&rins. n. /. [exube- | 
ratio, Lat.] Overgrowth; ſuperfluous | 
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it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that 
fluence and immenſity that exuberate; in dal 


Boyle's Sera; 
Exv/ccovs, &k-g&Ak“-küs. adj. rr 

Without juice; dry. Aen. 

This is to be effected not only in the plant 

growing, but in that which is brought exuc 

and dry unto us. . 
ExvuDa"TION, ek-S0-dY-shin. 2. /. [fror 

exudso, Lat.] _ 
1. The act of emitting in ſweat ; the ag gf 

emitting moiſture through the pores. 

The tumour, ſometimes ariſes by a general , 
dation out of the cutis. W iſeman'; Surg: ; 
1 matter iſſuing out by ſweat from any 

v. 

The gum of trees, ſhining and clear, is but n 
ſtraining of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark; and Corniſh diamonds, and rock rubies, 
which are yet more reſplendent than gums, are the 
fine exudativns of ſtone, Bacon's Nat. Hifo 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the ng. 
- Joan: it ſeemeth to. be an exudation of the herb 
» 1tfelf. Ban, 
Cuckowſyittle, or woodſere, that ſpumous — 
dew, or exulation, or both, is found eſpecially about 


2. 


te joints of lavender and roſemary. Brown, 
To ExXU'DATE, &k-s0U'-dit. | x 
| To.ExU'DE, -ab d. | yo n.[exudo, Lat Þ 


To ſweat. out; to ifſue out by ſweat. 
Some perforations in the part itſelf, through 
which.the humour included doth exudate, may de 
obſerved in ſuch as are freſh. Brown's Vlg. E. 
5 The juices of the flowers, are, firſt, the expreſſed 
juice; ſecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the ſmell of 
the plant prefides; thirdly, honey, exuding from 
all flowers, the bitter not excepted. Arbuthre, 


o ExU'DATE, Gk-s-dit. 
To Exvu'pe, ek-8d'd. | | 
To force out, or throw out, as by ſweat, 


To EXU'LCERATE, . 6gz-ul'-sE-rat, v. 3. 
[exulcero, Lat.] 


1. To make ſore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating ſore. 
Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 
touch the bladder and exulcerate it, if they ſtay on 
long. . - Bacon, 
\. That the ſaliva hath a virtue of macerating 
bodies, appears by the effects in taking away 
warts, and ſometimes exulcerating the jaws, and 
- rotting the teeth. Ray on the Creation, 
 _ The ſtagnating ſerum turning acrimonious,exu/- 
cerates and putrifies the bowels. Arbuibnot on Viel. 
2. To afflict; to corrode; to enrage. 
Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
ſtings, 6 N 
Mangle my apprehenſive tendereſt parts, 
Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Or medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton's Agoniſter, 
EXULCERA'TION, , Eks-Ql-sE-r4'-shvo... 2. 
[from.exulcerate.] 1 . f 
1. The beginning eroſion, Which wears away 
the ſubſtange and forms an ulcer. Qurcy. 
2. Exacerbation ; correfion. | 
. .» This exulceration of mind made him apt 
all. occaſions of contradiction- | 
Exvu'tCERATORY,. 6g7-0l-8&-ri-thr'-y. 4 
from exulcerats.] Having a tegdency to 


cauſe ulcers. 


To EXULT, è&gz-ult. v. n. [exulto, Lat.] To 
| _ rejoice above meaſure; to triumph; to 
be in high exaltation of gladneſs. 

The whole world did ſeem to exu/t.that it bad 
occaſion of pouring out gifts to ſo bleſſed a Ae. 


| Who- might be your mother, 

That you inſult, cult, and rail, at once 
Over the wretched? Shakp, Argon itt 
| 4 3, EI at) nid 


* 


DV. A. 


—— 
* 
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EYE 
8. u. ſ. {from exult.] 


2. £NCE, gz -ül'-tàn 
Eu i q — ph ; gladneſs; ex- 
| 


Tranſport ; joy; trium 
a. * 
hots great cauſe of e une and joy, God's 
ſervice being the moſt perfect ſreedom. Gov. Tongue. 
ExULTA'TION, 6gz-Ql-ti'-$han. n. J. lexul- 
4e, Lat.] Joy; triumph; rapturous 
denen ges. may grow in each of the people 
cowards other, in them all towards their paſtor, and 
in their paſtor towards every of them; between 
hom there daily and interchangeably paſs, in 
dhe hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
el his holy angels, ſo many heavenly acclamations, 
exultations, provocations, petitions. 
Devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of reli- 
gious gratitude, and ſwells their hearts with in- 
ward tranſports of joy and exultation. Addiſ. Hrecb. 
 EXU'NDATE, Egz · un -dàt. v. a. [exundo, 
Lat.] To overflow. 
ExuxD4'T1ON, Eks-dn-di'-shun, 2. . [from 
©" -exuidate.} Overflow; abundance. 
it is more worthy the Deity to attribute the 
creation ofthe world to the en adation and overflow- 
ing of his tranſcendent and infinite goodneſs. Ray. 
Exu'PERABLE, Ek-80'-per-abl, adj. [exupera- 
- bilis, Lat.] Conquerable ; ſuperable ; vin- 
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cible. 
Exvy'psRANCE, Ek-g0-ptr-ans. n. ſ. [exupe- 
rantia, Lat.] Overbalance ; greater pro- 
ion. 

Rome hath leſs variation than London; ſor on 
the Weſt fide of Rome are ſeated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which take off the exuperance, and 
balance the vigour of the Eaſtern parts. Brown. 

To Exv'sCITATE, Ek-shs'-89-tat. v. a. [exſuſ- 
cito, Lat.] To ſtir up; to rouſe. 
* Exv'sT1ON, &gz-üs-tshün. u. J. Lexuſtio, Lat. 
The act of burning up; conſumption by 
fire. 
EXUFVLE, Egz-0-vyi. „. ſ. [Lat.] Caſt 
ſkins; caſt ſhells ; whatever is thrown off, 
or ſhed by animals. | 
They appear to be only the ſkins or exwuviz, 
rather than entire bodies of fiſhes. UMWeoodward. 


* 


Er, I. J May either come from q; an iſland, 
EA, 75 by melting the Saxon x into 5, 
Ex, &. ) which is uſually done; or from 


n 


the Saxon ea, which ſignifies a water, 
- river, &c. or, laſtly, from 1eag a field, by 
the ſame kind of melting. Gib/on. 
EY'as, t-4s. 1. ſ. [niais, Fr.] A young hawk 
Jiuſt taken from the neſt, not able to prey 
for itſelf.” . Hanmer. 


An aiery of children, little eyaſes, that cry out. | 


EY'asmusxerT, Kas-müs“-kit . n. A young | 
unfledged male hawk of the muſket kind. 
an NO. ö Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin. How now, my eya/- | 

-- "muſtet; what news with you? Sbaleſp. 
EXE, F. 1. 7. obſolete plural cyne, now eyes. 
8 lauga, Gothick; eaZ, Saxon; og, Dutch; 
of 1 — 8 : 
. Lhe organ of; viſion; the medium of the 
ſenſe of ght. : ops an! 
Sood ir John, as you have one 
© Jollies, turn another into the regiſter of your own, | 
that I may paſs with a reproof off the eaſier. Sal. 
22 bright moon, and theſe 


-Tholeclouds remov'd, upon our watry 


We Nor doth the eye itſelf, 
+ That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf, 
5 Not going rom itſalf; but gyes oppoſed, 
each other with each other's form. Shateſp. 


eyne, Shak. \ 
_»»Balute 
eker bin as dhe apple uf his 5 
| Deut. Xxxii. 10, 
n or fire hurteth 


— 


e v7 » $4 9 
long looking againſt the ſu 
5 „0 _ 


Hooker. |. 


Shakeſþ. | 


I,. beyond appointed limits. 
eye upon m 


thy ſtars to- 


ET E 
volumes, and reading of ſmall letters, do hurt the | 
eye by contraction. Baces. 
His au ful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, | 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes ; 
Eyes that contels'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryden. 


But ſure the eye of time beholds no name 
So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of fame. 


2. Sight; ocular knowledge. 
Who hath bewitched you, that you ſhould not 
obey the truth, before whoſe eyes Jeſus Chriſt hath 
been evidently ſet forth? Cal. iii. 1. 


3. Look; countenance. 
I'll fay yon grey is not the morning's cye, 
"Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Shakeſp, 
4. Front; face. | A 
To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 
Her ſhall you hear diſproved to your eyes. Shakeſp. 
5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, where one 
thing is in the ſame line with another. 
Now palſs'd, on either ſide they nimbly tack, 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind; 
And in its eye more cloſely they come back, 
To finiſh all the deaths they left behind. Dryden. 


6. Aſpect; regard. | 

Having an eye to a number of rites and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
ring ; ſundry church-offices, dignities, and callings, 
for which they found no commandment in the holy 
Scripture, they thought by the one only ſtroke of 
an axiom to have cur them off. Hos ler. 

As in Scripture a yumber of laws, particular and 
poſitive, being in force, may not by any law of 
man be violated ; we are, in making laws, to have 
thereunto an eſpecial eye. Hooker. 

The man that is tender among you, and very de- 
licate, his eyes ſhall not be evil towards his brother. 


Pope. + 


Deut. 


He that hath a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed, 
S Prov. 

None ſhould be put into either of thoſe com- 
miſſions, with an eye of favour to their perſons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the places 
where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 
Theſe are intrinſick difficulties ariſing from the 
text itſelf, as the uncertainty ſometimes who are 
the perſons he ſpeaks to, or the opinions or prac- 
tices which he has in his eye. Loc le. 
Winds and hurricanes at land, tempeſts and 
ſtorms at ſea, have always been looked upon with 
as evil an cye as earthquakes. Mode, Nat. Hiſt. 
Several performances have been juſtly applaud- 

ed for their wit, which bave been written with an 
eye to this predominant humour of the town. Adaiſ. 
We were the moſt obedient creatures in the 
world, conitant to our duty, and kept a ſteady eye 
on the end for Which we were ſent hither. Spc@. 
In this diſpoſal of my ſiſter, I have had an eye 

to her being a wit, and provided that the bride- 
groom be a man of ſound judgment. Tatler. 
Bookſellers mention with reſpect the authors 
they have printed, and conſequently have an eye 
to their own advantage. Addiſon. 


7. Notice; obſervation ; vigilance; watch. 
Not ſatisfied with our oath, he appointed a band 
of horſemen to have an eye that we ſhould not go 
Sidney. 
Lawmakers muſt have an cye to the place where, 
and to the men amongſt whom. Hooker, 
His Majeſty hath caſt his eyes upon you, as find- 
ing you to be ſuch as you ſhould be, or hoping to 
make you to be ſuch as he would have you tobe. 
Bacon. 
If the Engliſh had driven the Iriſh into the open 
countrics, where they might have an eye and ob- 
ſer vation upon them, the Iriſh had been eaſily kept 
in-order. Davies on Treland. 
Spenſer has 
tus in the charms which he employs for curing 
Britomartis of her love; but be had alſo our ; m4; 


— 


ſo curious printing in ſmall | 


| 


Ceiris in his eye. Dryden's ZEncid, 


followed, both Virgil and Theocri- | 
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Mifdoubt my conſtancy; and do not try: 
But ſtay and ever keep me in your eye. Dryd-n. 
After this jealoufy he kept a ſtrict ce upon him. 
L' Eftravee. 
This method of teaching chidren by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, 
"till they have got the habit of doing well, has 
many advantages. Locke. 
Opinion formed by obſervation. 
She told hcr huſband, ſhe deſigucd to be beau- 
tiful in nobody's eye but his. Sidney. 
It hath, in their eye, no great affinity with the 
form of the church of Rome. Hooler. 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
Shakeſp. 
was as far from meditating a war, as I was, 
in the eye of the world, from having any prepa- 
rations for one. | King Charles, 
Though he in all the people's eyes ſeem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat. Denham, 
9. Sight; view; the place in whieh any thing 
may be ſeen. | 

There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen; 
And be, in eye of every exerciſe, 

Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Sbat-/þ. 
10, Any thing formed like an eye. 

We ſee colours like the eye of a peacock's fea- 
ther, by preſſing our eyes on either corner, whilſt 
we look the other way. Newton, 

11. Any ſmall perforation. 


This Ajax has not ſo much wit as will ſtop 
the cye of Helen's needle. 
Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
Does not our Saviour himſelſ ſpeak of the into- 
lerable difficulty which they cauſe in men's paltage 
to heaven? Do not they make the narrow way 
much narrower, and contract the gate which leads 
to life to the ſtreightneſs of a needle's eye? South. 


12. A ſmall-catch into which a hook goes. 

Thoſe parts if they cohere to one another but 
by reſt only, may be much more eaſily diſſociated, 
and put into motion by any external body, than 
they could be, if they were by little hooks and 
eyes, or other kind of faſtenings entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 

13. Bud of a plant. 

Prune'and cut off all your vine ſhoots tothe 
very root, ſave one or two of the ſtouteſt, to be 
left with three or four eyes of young wood. 

| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
14. A ſmall ſhade of colour. 

The ground indeed is tawny, 

With an eye of green in't. Shakeſp. Tempr/t. 

Red with an eye of blue makes a purple. Bay . 

T5. Power of perception. 
Tbe eyes of your underſtanding being enlightened. 
| Epb.-1. 

A gift do d the eyes of the wiſe: Deus. xvi. 19. 

To Exb, l. . 44 om the noun.] To 
watch; tor kee view; to obſcrvey to 


| 


| 


| deep in 
look on; to gaze on. | 

When they are laid in garriſon, they may better 
hide their defaults than when they are in camp, 
where they are continually eyed and noted of all 
men. Spenſer en Trelas d. 


Shakeſp. Tepe. 


Fl 


Full many a lady 
I've ey'd with beſt regard. 
The kitchen Malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her recky nec 
Clamb'ring the walls to cye him. Shake/p. Corialan. 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh, 

{Modeſt as morning, when ſhe coldly eyes 
The youthful Phœbus. Shekeſp. Troilus and Cr:/). 
Bold deed thou haſt præſum d, advent rous ive, 
And peril great provok'd, who thus hath dar'd, 
Had it been only coveting to e 
That facred fruit. Milton's Parod ſe 1.17, 
- Such a ſtory as the baſiliſk is that of the wolf. 


„ 


- 


concerning priority of. viſion, that a man bee = 
| R | hoaric 
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hoarſe and dumb, if the wolf have the advantage | 
Airſt to eye him. Brown, 
It was needful for the hare perpetually to cye her 
purſuing, enemy. Mor, Antidote againſt Atheiſm. | 
Then gave it to his faithful ſquire, 
With leffor 
Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe. Pope. 
Have a box when eunuchs ſing, | 


ons how t obſerve and eye her. Hudibras. 


| 


EYE 


Promiſe was, that! 
Should Iſrael from Philiſtian yoke deliver: 
Aſk for this great deliverer now, and find him 
Eyelgſi in Gaza, at the mill with flaves. Milton. 
Pentheus durſt deride 
The cheated people, and the cyclſi guide. Adiiſon. 
Meonides, 
Foor cyeleſi pilgrim, 


Phillips. ! 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy diſgrace, / 


EYR 


good ſpirit, always tied itſelf to end neither form a 
nor almoſt any ſpeech of moment, which a 
concerned matters of God, without ſome f cial 
words of honour and glory to the Trinity — 
we all adore; and is the like concluſion ot plan 
become now, at length, an eycſore, or a — 
to the cars that hear it ? Has FT. 
Fy, doff this habit; ſhame to your eſtate. 
And eyeſore to our ſolemn feſtival, Shekel 


And ſoremoſt in the circle eye a king. Aſk who disfigur'd thus that eyeleſs face. Pope. As ſoon as the two lords came thither t. 
Pope's Horace. Ey'tLET, T-lit. n. [. [eillet, French, a little covered, to the trouble of the other; but having 
To EXE, . v. 2a. To appear; to ſhow; to eye.] A hole through which light may preſently to ſpeak, they were quickly freed fron 
bear an appearance. Not uſed. | enter; any ſmall perforation for a lace to] that eyefore. Clareades 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I made: He's the beſt piece of man's fleſh in the market; 


not an cygſore in his whole body. 
Dry/en's Don Sctheſ#:;, 
EvesPo'TTED, V-spGt-Id. adj. (eye and ſpot] 
Marked with ſpots like eyes. 
Nor Juno's bird, in her ey:/potted train, 


Nye well to you. Sal. Antony and Cleopatra. 
Evy'EBALL, V-bal. =. /, [ce and ball.) The 
apple of the eye; the pupil. 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine: inviſible 
To every, eyeball elſe. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. | 
I feel my hair grow ſtiff, my eyebal/s rowl; 
This is the only | La could ſhake my ſoul. 
Dryden. 
Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride | 
Turns you from ſound philoſophy aſide, | 
Not when from plate to plate your eyeball: roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. 


eyelet holes to draw it cloſe, MWiſeman's Surgery. 


Ey'eLiD, |-ld. . . leye and lid.] The 
membrane that ſnuts over the eye. 
Mark when ſhe ſmiles with amiable cheer, 

Bog: | 
we or — bs op cyelid fo 1 tek as S8o many goodly colours doth contain. Spenſer, 

An hundred graces as in ſhade to fit. | EY'ESTRING, F-string. u. f. [ere and frring.) 

Spenſer*s Sonnets. | The ſtring of the eye; the tendon by which 
on my eyelids is the ſhadow of death. the eye is moved. 

Job, xvi. 16. 1 would have broke mine eyeftrins: ; crackt 

Fetch me that flower ; the herb I ſhew'd thee them, bur 


once; To look upon him. Shakeſp, Cymbeline, 


| | Pope. The juice of it, on ſleeping eyelids laid, | To know whether the ſheep are ſound or not, 
EysBR1'GHT, T-brit. 2. /. [euphraſia, Lat.] Will make or man or woman madly doat | ſee that their gums be red and the ey:/frings ruddy, 
A plant, called by Milton Euphraſy. Upon the next live creature that it ſees. Sb. ortimer, 
Ev'zBROW, I- brow. u. /s leye and brow.) \ The Turks have a black powder, made of a Ev“ ETOOTH, V-tath. 2. /. [eye and tooth. 


The hairy arch over the eye. 

The lover, 1 
Sighing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his miſtreſs” eyebrow. Shakeſp.As you like it. 
On the ſeventh day he ſhall ſhave all his hair, 
off his head, his beard, and his eyebrowos. 

| Lev. xiv. 9, 
Above ſtand the eyebrows, to keep any thing 
from running down upon the eyes; as drops of 
ſweat from the forchead, or duſt. , Ray. 
The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 


mineral called alcohol, which with a fine long 
pencil they lay under their eyelids, which doth 
colour black, whereby the white of the eye is ſet 
off more white. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
At length, thecrackling noiſe and dreadful blaze 
Call'd up ſome waking lover to the fight; _ 
And long it was ere he the reſt could raiſe, 
Whoſe heavy eyelids yet were ſull of night. 
| Dryden. 
EYESE'RVANT, V-s8Cr-vant. 2. / [eye and 
ſervant.] A ſervant that works only while 


'The tooth on the upper jaw next on each 
ſide to the grinders ; the fang. 
The next tooth on each fide ſtronger and deeper 
rooted, and more pointed, called canini, in Engliꝶ 
| eyeteeth, to tear the more tough ſort of aliments, 
1 Ray on the Creation, 
EY'swink, T-wink. . ſ. [eye and wink] 
A wink, as a hint or token. 
They would have wan any woman's heart; and, 
I warrant you, they could never get an eyervint 
of her. Sbakeſp. 


And glar'd betwixt a yellow and ared; | watched. | 1 EvRWI' TN ESS. T'-wit-nis. = eye and 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, | EveSE/RVICE, I-sér-vls. 2. /. [eye and ewvitneſs.] An ocular 4 ; — Who 


And o er his eyebrows hung his matted hair. 

Dryden. 

EvED, i'd. adj. [from eye.] Having eyes: 
uſed in compoſition. _ 

Some reliques of the true antiquity, 
Though disfigured, a well-eyed man 
May happily diſcover. Spenſer. | 

PH not be made a ſoft and dulleyed fool, 


ſervice.) Service performed only under 
inſpection. a 1 
Servants, obey in all things your maſters; not 
with eyeſervice, as men-pleaſers, but in ſingleneſs | 
of heaft. | Col. iii. 
Evy'ESHOT, T-shöt. x. /. [eye and bot.] Sight; 
glance ; view. 1 
I muſt not think of ſharing the booty before 1 


gives teſtimony to facts ſeen with his own 
eyes. | 

Wa made known unto you the power and 
coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and were ge 
witneſſes of his majeſty. 2 Peter, 

To-meet him all his ſaints, who filent ſtood 

Eyewitneſſes of his almighty acts, 
With jubilee advanc'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lf 


To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield am free from danger, and out of cyeſbet from the The curious, by laying together circumſtances, 
To Chriſtian interceſſors. Shateſp. other windows, WR ROT der., | atteſtations, and characters of thoſe who are con- 
Evy'EDROP, I'-drop. . /. [eye and drop.] I have preſerved many a young man from her |} cerned in them, either receive or reject what at 
7 "Ty 4 TI cyeſbot by this means. Spectator, | firſt but eyewitneſſes could abſolutely * or 
at tyranny which never quaft but » FT EY'ESIGHT, i-sit. u. / and /ight.] Sight | dilbelieve. Adiiſon en the Chriſtian Religion. 
Would, by beholding him, have waſh'd his knife] of the eye. IO AY] OT EvRE, Ar, 2. [ "4 Fr. iter ab The 
With gentle ae err The Lord hath recompenſed me according to | court of e Atinarants ; and juſtices 
EY'tG LANE Rs Y- 1 n. . leye and glance.) my Lees . his geg * | 8 2 Sam. in eyre are thoſe only, which Bracton in 
uick notice of the eye. ethinks I ſee thee, now thou art below 1 , -uſticiarios iti les. 
Ali countenance was bold, And baſhed not ; . 


As one dead in the bottom of a tomb; | 


, 7 TIER As 1 4 ſt I nothin but 
6E the face. t, otherwiſe called ; which 
| | 0 2 * | airy Deen. | £ : | 2 . t cuſtom be held 
EY'eGLASs, V-glis. n. /; [eye and glaſs.] „ Though ſight be loſt, 7 3 ada 1 juſtices of the 
Spectacles; glaſs to aſſiſt the fight. Lite yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 4 BR ew Grp are up. and down to that 
Ha? not you ſeen Camillo? | 12 ——— 5 5 me — Sy, 7, — , 5, urneying up 3 
But that's paſt doubt you have; or your eyeglaſs At home in leiſure and domeſti „ # 41 ] The 
Is thicker than a euckold's horn, TT 
By comparing it with a good perſpective of four} Hebt expoſes daily men abroad. i Sd — Thatch: 1 ey 
| foot in length, made with a concave eyeglaſs, 1 Milton's Agoniſtes, e 


n 


could read at a greater diſtance with my own in- Joſephus ſets this down from his own eye/gbt, But I was born ſo high, 


ſtrument than with the glaſs. -4ovton, being himſelf a chief captain at the ſiege of Jopata Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, ; 
Ex“ 1 10 2 1 FF where thele events happened. : Poway And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns wg * | 
ür ch. =. % [oye and . The] = He blinds the wiſe, gives 4/6 to the blind, | ba 
Une of hair that edges the eyelid, - . 7 And molds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. The eagle, and the ſtork, 


Er mT 1 adj. (em ox Wanting] — . | On ET eons their oxote weil pris 
eyes; els ; deprived of fight. {| Er'esore, V-80r. u. J. [ce and ſore.] Some- | | nigh, 

| A proclaim'd prize! moſt happy! | Some ha hawk, who had her cy 

| pr P mat HAPPY thing offenſive to the ſight. 8 1 Wel poune d to faſten, and well wing d to 8 


That gz, head of thine was firſt rm d dm Flach the church of Chrift, from the firſt be- 


: 
p 1 


F. 


FAB „ F A C 
A conſonant 7 reckoned by au- | Fa'BLER, fa'-blar. n./. [from fable.) A dealer 


3. The ſurface of any thing. 


4 thors, and admitted by Scaliger, among | in fiction; a writer of feigned ſtories, A A miſt watered the whole ſaceof the ground. Gen, 
| 7 the ſemi-vowels, and according to that | Z FA'BRICATE, fab'-ry-kat. v. a. fabricor, | 4. The front or forepart of any thing. 
| Son diſtinguiſhed in the enumeration Lat. The breadth of the Face of the houſe, towards 
F the alphabet by a name beginning with | :. To build; to conſtruc. the Eaſt, was an hundred cubits. Excl. Ali. 14. 
4 vowel, yet has ſo far the nature of a2. To forge; to deviſe falſely, This ſenſe is | 5+ Viſible ſtate of affairs. 1 
mute, that it is eaſily pronounced before | retained among the Scottiſh lawyers; for He look'd, and faw the face of things quits 
2 liquid in the ſame ſyllable. It has in | when they ſuſpe& a paper to be forged, | chang'd, 


Engliſh an invariable ſound, formed by | they ſay it is /abricate. The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar; ' 
compreſſion of the whole lips and a forcible FABRICATIOx, fib-rj-kY-8hin. z./. [from | All — was turn ' d to jollity and game, | 
breath.” Its kindred letter is V, which, in | fabricate-] The act of building; conſtruc- | To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance; Milton. 


the Ilandlek alphabet, is only diſtinguiſhed tion. i 2 produce a new face of things in 
from it by a point in the body of the letter, This fabrication of the human body is the im- A 10e of Corby: Addiſon. 
W r.54/ceovs, fa-bi'-shiis. adj. | fabaceus, Lat.] | mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth the 6, M , 1 emblance; loox. 
= Having the nature of a bean. Dia. firſt rudiments of the human nature. Hale. | W; * (1 Me eee and mix . 
© ABLE, fabl. =. /. LVable, Fr. fabula, . — N 135 fab'-rik. 1 1 [fabrica, Lat.] =” fax w9r OD 1 dN ware tron 
S. 4 fcigned ſtory intended to enforce ſome | 1. widing ; an edifice. | No 
1 . ae oh 185 * ws S be an exquiſite care to place the co- At the firſt ſhock, with blood and powder ſtain d, 


' : - Nor heav'n, nor fea, their former face retain'd; 
otham's. fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant lumns, ſet in ſeveral ſtories, moſt preciſely one over , , 5 
3 as any made ſince. Addiſen's Spee?. another, that ſo the ſolid may anſwer to the ſolid, Fury and art produce effects ſo ſtrange, 


- 12 * troub r F 2 
Ie ene ee reer eech rig change Jl 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the nine, as firength of the fabrich. race) > that ſome have miſtaken it ſor a real conference. 

Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter; any | B her 
But, ſpite of all thoſe fab/e-makers, body formed by the conjunction of diſi- i. preſence; fight ; ſtate of confrontation, 
He never ſow A on Almaign acres. Dryden. | milar parts. en Ye ſhall ap her 8 Eleazar. and one ſhall fn 
Palladius coming to dic ſomewhere in the north Still will ye think it ſtrange, : her before Fs face ; Numb, xix 4 
part of Britain, may ſeem to give ſome kind of | That all the parts of this great fabrick change; | Jove cannot 5 then tell me to m y Ow +9 
countenance to thoſe fables that make him to have | Quit their old ſtation and primeval frame, Prior. That I of all the * Wen * W 4. That 
lived many years among the Scots. Lheyd. | To FA'BRICK, fab'-rik. v. a. [from the noun.] 64 ; * 1 an 8 
3. A'vitious or fooliſh fiction. . To build; to form; to conſtruc. 3. Confidence; boldnels ; freedom from baſh- 
But refuſe profane and old wives fable. S8SGhew what laws of life | falneſe or confufen - 
| 1 Tim. iv. 7. The cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how They're thinking, by his face, . 
| 4 The ſeries or contexture of events which | Fabric their manſions, Phillips. — 8 28 0 1 _ 4 
conſtitute a poem epick or dramatick. FAa'BULIST, fib'-Q-lst. 2. J. [/abulifie, Fr.] af SME cas ht oh N 1 · ah 
The moral is che firſt buſineſs of the poet: this A writer of fables. N 1 mungen * 1 1 N 
being formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or fable Quitting Æſop and the fabuliſts, he copies Boc- * 2 e ber — mT. ad. 2 | 
a may be moſt ſuitable to the moral. - © Cs : 8 much leſs extol — : a man cannot as — 4 
1p Dryden's Dufref. | Our bard's a fabuliſt, and deals in fiction. Garrick. e = * Bar : 
The firſt thing to be LEE Tin an epick | FABULO'SITY, fäb-u-los“I-ty. u. ſ. [fabulo- bY AGES the thind Ein not be den” wi 
Poem is the fable, which 18 perfect or imperfect, C fitas, Lat.] Fulneſs of feigned ſtories 3 fa- | With icaorance and = alone Hudibras 
according as the action, whuch it relates, is more] bulous invention, MN You, fays the judge to the wolf, have the face to 
or leſs ſo. 5 Aden: Spectator. In their fabuloity they report, that they had challenge that which you never loſt; and you, ſays 
5. Ahe; a VICIOUS falſchood. This ſenſe is |; obſervations for twenty thouſand. years. he to the fox, have the confidence to deny that 
merely familiar. | 0 1 Abjot's Deſcript. of the World. which you eve ſtolen. - L' Eftrange. 
it would Jock like a falle to report that this FA BULous, fab“-u-lùs. adj. [fabuloſus, Lat.] This is the man that has the face to charge others 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by ſecret | Feigned ; full of fables, invented tales. with fall> citations. - Tillotſon, Preface. 
methods. | : Auiſon. A perſon terrified with the imagination of ſpec- Diſtortion of the face g | 
To FA BLE, fa'bl. v. 2. [from the noun. ] tres, is more reaſonable than one who thinks the 9 y | ; 


Shame itſelf ! 


1. Tofcign; to write not truth but fiction. appearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſs. Add. Why do you make ſuch faces 7, Sbaleſp. Macheth. 


That Saturn's ſons receiv'd tha three- fold reign FA BULOUSLY, fab u- lùs-Iy. adv. I from a- 


eral of ocean, and deep hell beneath, | zZulous.] In fiction; in a fabulous manner. F wa A fas td Fas An adverblal ex- 
poets ment ion, falling. Prior. | There are many things fabuloufly delivered, and P 8 24 e 
1 Now the tales which fabling poets tell, * are not to be accepted as mo Brown's Vulg. Err. I. When both Parties po preſent. _. x 
Wav ring conqueſt ſtill deſires to rove! FACE, fa's. 2. /. [ face, Fr. from facies, Lat.] It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver” 
in Marlbro's camp the goddeſs knows to dwell. . The viſage. | any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 


| ty Pri. The children of Iſrael ſaw the face of Moſes, | bare bis accuſers face e face. Ade, xv. 16. 
* To tell falſchoods to lye: a familiar uſe. | chat the ſkin of Moſes'sface ſhone. Ed. Kxxiv. 35.2. Nakedly ; without the interpoſition of 
ri not: ear the enemy... Shak. Hen. Vi. A man ſhall ſee faces, which, if you cxamine | other bodies. | | AD 
„nu, fa bl. v. a. To feign; to tell falſely, | them part by part, you ſhall never find good; but Now we ſec through a glaſs darkly ; but then 
o e mean to win. take them together, are not uncomely. Bacon. face to face.. | 1 Cor. Xalt, 12. 
Tho pens heav'n itſelf into the hell | | From beauty {till to beauty ranging, - [To Face, fa's. v. n. [from the nun. 
fe —_— 2 \ * Loft. | In every face I found a dart. » Addiſon's Spectator. x, To carry a falſe appearance; to play the 
Pan N rie | eem” | * | * C | .. - 5 - be 4 
Five thas feign'd of Sl 4 85 — 2. Countenance; caſt of the features; look; | hypocrite 


— 


Ann Pd air of the face. | Thou needs muſt learn to laugh, or tye, 
By kn; Seen met in foreſt ride, | ; Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could. . To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. Hubb. Tale. . 
Fi3ted, bid Milton Par. Le..“ Dieyden . Virgil. 2. To turn the face; to come in front, 


. [from fable,] Celebrated] Seiz dand ty d down te judge, how wretched 11] © Face about, man; a-f6)dier, and afraid of the 


Hail, fabled grot! g b W | Who can't be ſilent, and who will not lye: | enemy? 948; D 
Ton fined | eto Dail, Elyſian foil! | To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; | Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride 


l pot of fair Britannia's ile! Tafel. 


1 Go '& 4 FP - 
S# 4» 1 4 , . 


And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pope. | The fire, and Arcite's'vame they thriee refound; 
x s RE 9A of 2:4 * | * 1 4447) Aiyr247} Obie 


"i 
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3. To ſtand 6p 


32 Fay of 


— 


2. To oppoſe with impudence: commonly 


PFA'CELESs, Fa's-Hls, ad}. (from face.) Being 


not ſupercilious ; not auſtere. 


FAC 


Hail and farewell they ſhouted thrice amain, | 
Thrice ai to the left, and thence they turn'd | 
again. Dryden. 
To FACE, fa's. v. a. 
x. To meet in front; to oppoſe with confi- 
dence and firmneſs. 
"I face | 
This tempeſt, and deſerve the name of king. Dr yd. 
We get intelligence of the fotce of the enemy, 


and caſt about for a ſufficient pumber of troops to | 


face the enemy in the field of battle. A 7diſe on the War. 
They are as loth to ſee the fires kindled in Smith- 
field as his lordfhip ; and, at leaſt, as ready to fare 
them under à popilh perſecution, Swift. 


with down. 
We trepan'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 


With plots and projects of our own. MHudibras. 
Becauſe he walk'd againſt his will, 
He fac'd men ##:on that he ſtood ſtill. 


Prior. 

ite to. | EN 
On one ſide's the head of the emperor Trajan; 

the reverſe has on it the circus Maximus, and a 
view of the {ide of the Palatine mountain that 
faces it. 0 Addiſon on Italy. | 
The temple-is deſcribed ſquare, and the four 
fronts with open gates, facing the different quarters 
of the world. 

4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies ; to 
inveſt with a covering. 485 
I be fortiſication of Soleurre is faced with marble. 
«4 | Addiſon. 
Where your old bank is hollow, Face it with 
the firſt ſpit of earth that you dig out of the ditch. 
| Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


without a face. | Bailey. 
FackrAIx TER, fA's-pin-tir. 2. /. [face and 
_ *painter.] A drawer of portraits; a painter 
who draus from the life. | 
Facter4a'inTiNG, fa's-pan-ting. 1. /. [face and 
painting.] The art of drawing portraits, 
Gecorgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled 
. portraits or facepainting. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
Fach, fa'-slt. n. /. | facette, Fr.] A ſmall 
-- ſurface; a ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. 


/ Honour that is gained and broken upon another, 
__- hath the quickeſt reflection, like diamonds cut 


with facets. Bacon. 
FACE TIO US, fi-$s-shis. adj. [facetieux, 
Fr. facetie, Lat.) Gay; chearful ; lively; 
merry; witty. It is uſed both of perſons 
and ſentiments. 
_  Socrares, informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches 
. uſed of him behind his back, made this facetious 
reply, Let him beat me too when J am abſent. 


* & Gowernment of the Tongue. | 
FACE'TLOUSLY, fa-s8&-Shns-1F. adv. [from | 


n Gaily; cheerfully; wittily; mer- 
rily. | 2 e 
Fachrievsu rss, fä-se-shüs-nis. 7. 7. from 
Jacetious.] Cheerful wit; mirth; gaiety. 

FA'CILE, fA&'-81l. adj: ¶ Facile, Fr. facilis, Lat.] 
x. Eafy ; not difficult; performable or at- 
tainable with little labour. 1 
Then alſo thoſe poets, which are now counted 
moſt hard, will be both facile and pleaſant. 

AQ) - Milton on Education. 
I0 confine the imagination is as facile a per- 
+» formance as the Goteham's deſign of hedging. in 


the cuckoo.. W 222 5 Glanville. 
By dividing it into parts ſo diſtinct, the order in 


which they ſhall find each diſpoſed, will render the 
a work facile and delightful... Swelysn's Kalendar. 
This may at Grit ſeem perplexed with many 
difficulties, yet many things may be ſuggeſted to 


GS. 4 


— 


Eafily ſurmountable; eafily conquerable. 
The facile gates of hell too ſiightiy barr' d. Milt. 
acceſs or converſe; not haughty ; 


: 


Pape. 


7 | 
E 


make it more faciſe and commodious. Wilkins. |' 


FAC 
| meant the ſhould be courteous, Ficile, (vreet, 
Hating that ſolemn vice of greatnels, pride, | 
| meant each ſofteſt virtue there ſhould meet, 
Fit in that ſofter boſom to reſide. Ben Fonſon. 
Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos d, 
Benevolent and facile, thus reply d. Milton. 
4. Pliant.; flexible ; eaſily perſuaded to good 
or bad; ductileto a fault. 
Too facile then, thou did'ſt not much gainſay; 
Nay didſt permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. Milt. 
Since Adam, and his facile conſort Eve 
Loſt Paradiſe, deceiv'd by me. Milton. 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they 
are wrought upon by every object they cohverſe 
with, whom any aſtectionate diſcourſe, or ferious 


till ſome what elle comes in their way. Calumy. 


To FaAciLIrAT ER, fa-sI1'-I-tat. v. a. [ fatiliter, 
Fr.] To make eaſy; to free from difficulty; 
to clear from impediments. 
Choice of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal 
for the verſion will facilitate the work. Bacon. 
They renewed their aſſault two or tliree days to- 
gether, and planted cannon to facilitate their paſ- 
ſage, which did little hurt; but they {till loſt many 
men in the attempt. + Clarendon. 
Though perſpective cannot be called a certain 
rule of picture, yet it is a great ſuccour and relief 
to art, and facilitates the means of execution. 
94d Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
What produceth a due quantity of animal fpi- 
rits, neceſſary facilitates the auimal and natural mo- 
tions. | 
A war on the ſide of Italy would cauſe a great 
diverſion of the French forces, and facilitate the 
| progreſs of our arms in Spain, Swift. 
Fact'LiTY, fA-8l'-i-ty. 2. J. [ facilite, Fr. fa- 
cilitas, Lat.) | | 
1. Eaſineſs to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty. * 
Vet reaſon faith, reaſon ſhould have ability 
To hold theſe worldly things in ſuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 
Piety could not be diverted from this to a more 


facility. g 
A war upon 


che Turks is more worthy than 
and in point of honour; though facility and hope 
. Readineſs in performing; dexterity. | 
many excellent things, but alſo have acquired a 
good authors. Tz Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The facility which we get of doing things, by 


a cuſtom of doing, makes them often paſs in us 
without our notice. k Tocle 


ſermon, or any notable accident, ſhall put into a 
fit of religion, which yet ufuallylaſts no longer than | 


commodious buſineſs by any motives of profit or 
Nalelgb. 


of ſucceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. 
They who have ſtudied have not only learned 


great facility of profiting themſelves by reading 


thi PF 


| 


Arbuthaat on Diet. 


upon any other Gentiles, both in point of religion | 


FACUTNOROUS, ſa-sin-& 
Fact NvoRoOoUSsN ESB, fü-sin - räs-u 


Facr, fakt'. . /. [fatun, 
1. A thing done; an effect 


| And cheriſh Factions. 


F A'CTIONARY, fak'-shtin-Er-F. n. /. Cſadin. 


Vitious ductility eaſineſs to 
to good or bad; ready compliance. 


than a more pardonable folly. 


ſcenſion; affability. 
He opens and yields 


ſineſs with difficulty and reluctancy; but offers 


South. 
rupted by Shakeſpeare from facinerous ; a- 


einus, facinoris, Lat.] Wicked; facinorous. 
Ti ſtrange; tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of it; and he's of a moſt farineriou- 
| + ſpirit that will not acknowledge it. Shakeſp. 


* 


% 


Fa'CING, f2a'-sIng. n. /. [from To face.] An 


_— 


perſuaded | 


kimſelf to the man of bu- 


himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and 
all the meeting readineſs oſ appetite and deſire. 


FACINE/R1OUS, Fas-$-n&-ryts. adj. ee 


Facility is worſe than bribery; for bribes come 
mow. and then: but if importunity or idle reſpects 
lead a man, he ſhall never be without them. Bacon. ; 
"Tis a great error to take facility for good-! 
nature: tenderneſs without diſcretion, is no better 


L* Eftrange. | 


: 
C 


4. Eaſineſs of acceſs.; complaiſance ; cende- 


— 


FAC 
2 covering; that which ig h. 
the outſide of any thing by wa e ON 
tion. ing oy y of decor 
Theſe offices and dignities were b | 

and fringes of his greatneſ;. 5 e err 
672, 

/ -rus. adj." 1 
Lat.] Wicked; atrocious; detetalle 
A b Nis. u. ; oy . 
facinorous.) Wickedneſs in a high Y — 
Lat. 7 
produced; ſome. 


thing not barely ſuppoſed or ſuſpected, ha 


really done. 
In matter of ed they ſay there is 00 . 
to, be given to the teſtimomiy of man; = . 
matter of opinion and judgement : we ſec th, . ; 
trary both acknowledged and univerſ: 
all throughout the world. A 
As men are not to miſtake the cauſes of . 
operations, ſo much leſs are they to miſtake th 
fa# or effect, and raſhly to take that for * 
which is not done. Bans 
Thoſe effects which are wrought by the *“ 
_ ſign of the ſenſe, and by things in fad, x: , © 
duced likewiſe in ſome degree by the imagination 
therefore if a man ſee another eat ſour Or 10 : 
things, which ſer the teeth on edge, that obe 
tainteth the imagination. Bacon's Na 4 
Matter of fa& breaks out and blazes with _ 
great an evidence to be denied. Sort"; Serra, 
2. Reality ; not ſuppoſition ; not ſpeculziy; 
If this were true in ft, I do not ſec any ©. 
Jour for ſuch a concluſion. 4% ntl: if, 
Manifold fins, though in ſpeculation tber gar 
be ſeparable from war, in reality and de 
fail to attend it. \ 
3. Action; deed. | 
Unhappy man! to break the pious law; 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cane 
Howe'er the doubtful fa# is underſtood, 
"Tis love of honour and his country's good; 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. Dry 
FA'CTION, fäk-shün. . J. action, Fr. fab, 
Lat. 
1. A party in a ſtate. 
| queen $ valued thirty thouſand ſtrong; 
If ſhe hath time to breathe, be well afur'd 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours. Slat, 
He has been known to commit outrages, 
Shakeſp. Tins. 
By one of Simon's faction murders were cm 
mitted. | 3 N 
By the weight of reaſon I ſhould counterzait 
the overbalancing of any fa&ions. King Clas 
2. Tumult; diſcord; diſſenſion. 
They remained at Newbery in great fan 
among themſelves. (land 


lee the (Lie 


uy DraG 4 


Smalrig, 


. aire, Fr.] One of a faction; a party mal. 
A word not in uſe. 
Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Meat 
nius; always fa&onary of the party of you f 
nerd, 5: | Sbaleſp. Coridiaws 
Fa criovs, fak'-shis. adj. [ fafieux, Fr.) 
1. Given to faction; loud and violent i! 
party ; publickly diſſentious ; addicted to 
form parties and raiſe public diſturbances. 
He is à traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
And crop away that Factions pate of his. Sai. 
Be fachious for redreſs of all theſe griels. State, 
2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions; tent 
ing to publick diſcord. 
Grey-headed men and grave, 
1 mix d, 
Aſſemble; and harangues are heard; bot ſoo0 
In fafious oppolition. Milton's Par. 
Fachious tumults overbore the freedom 
nour of the two houſes. Ki * 
Why theſe fa&icur quarrels, controverſed 
battles amongſt themſelves, when they wel 
united in the ſame deſign ? | DP 


with wane 


Fa'cT109" 


FAC 


zr, fäk-shüs-Iy. . {from i- 
manner criminally diſſentious or 


crioꝰ 
# Jun 
uous. 

1 intended not 


only to oblige my friends, but 
enemies alſo: exceeding even the de ſires of 
2 that were factiouſiy diſcontented. X. Charles. 
OUSKESS, fak-shüs- nis. n. /. [from 
2u5] Inclination to publick diſſenſion; 
; clamorouſneſs for a'party- by 

2 fik'-tish'-us. adj L ſadtitius, 
2 Made by art, in oppoſition to what 
:« made by nature. . 8 

ln the making and diſtilling of ſoap, by one 
degre® of fire the ſalt, the water, and the oil or 
greaſe, whereof that fa#itious concrete is made 
up, being 


boiled up together, are eaſily brought 

to incorporate. i Boyle. 
Hardneſs wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
and among them the adamant, all other 

Cones being exalted to that degree that art in vain 
-ndeavours to counterfeit it; the fat?itious ſtones 
of chymiſts, in imitation, being eaſily detected by 
in ordinary lapidiſt. Ra on the Creation. 
Acro, fäk-tür. 1. / [faReur, Fr. fuctor, 


. An * for another; one who tranſacts 
bufinels for another Commonly. a ſubſti- 
tute in mercantile affairs. 

Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, fteward, ſubſtitute, 
or lowly Falter for another's gain. Shak. Rich. III. 


Piercy is but. my factor, good my lord, 


- You all three, 

The ſenators alone of this great world, 

chief Factor: for the . Shakeſp. Aut. and Cleop. 
9 2 1 0 up an Engliſh 
fefter, that whatſoever the iſſand could yield ſhould 
be delivered at a reaſonable rate. Raleigh Apology. 

The Scots had good intelligence, having ſome 
faftorr doubtleſs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. Hayward. 

Vile arts and reſtleſs endeavours -are uſed by 
ſome fly and venomous factors for the old repub- 
lican cauſe, South, 

All the reaſon that 1 could ever hear alledged, 

by the chief factors for a general intromiſſion of 
all ſorts, ſes, and perſuaſions, into our commu- 
nion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are ſtiff 
and obftinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules and 
= orders of our church, and that, therefore, they 

© ought to be taken away. South, 
=_ Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own ;- 
And viewing monarchs ſecret arts of ſway, 
= A royal facher for their kingdoms lay. Dryden. 
ln arithmetic.) The multiplicator and 
= multiplicand. | Harris. 

4 crory,. fak'-tor-y. u. , [from actor. ] 
oF A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders in 
A diſtant country. | | | 

be traders embodied in one place. 
ero'run, fak-to-thm, u. / [ fac totum, 


— ITO IENENEY „„ 


L ſerrant employed alike in all kinds of bu- 
b : as Scrub in the Stratagem.. 9 
ACTURE,, fax -tehür. n, /. 8 r.] The act 
„ manner of making any thing. 

eurrr, fak-Al-ty. u. / [ facult?, Fr. fa- 
„ The power of doing any. thing; ability; 
ether corporal or intellectual. 


ay creature, which can rightly perform the fun 
tions allotted to a pe aid and — 4 
crrenceof that ſupreme cauſe of all things. Hooker. 
©... Vrators may grieve; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. * Denham. 
x _ Reaſon n man ſupplies. the defect of other fa- 
* wherein 99 95 Ws beaſts, and what 


4 ww 


 ratagem, 7 * W e 


* 


Lat. It is uſed likewiſe in burleſgue French. ] 


is no kind of faculty or power in man, or 


- 


| 


1 


| . 
T' engroſs up glorious decds on my behalf. Shak. | 6. Quality perſonal 


7. Natural virtue; efficacy. 


wor out. © 


FAD 


2. Powers of the mind, imagination, reaſon, 
memory. 
I underſtand in the prime end | 
Of nature, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moſt excel. Milton. 
In the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the underſtand- 
ing and will are two facultics of the mind. Locke. 
Neither did our Saviour think it neceſſary to ex- 
plain to us the nature of God, becauſe it would be 
impoſſible, without beſtowing on us other faculties 
than we poſſeſs at preſent. Sui. 
3. Mechanical power. 
The filth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed 
in cleaving wood. __ Wilkins, 
4. [In phyfick.} A power or ability to per- 
form any action, natural, vital, and ani+ 
mal : by the firſt they underſtand that by 
which the body is nouriſhed, or another 


by which life is preſerved, and the ordinary 
functions of the body performed; and the 


tions of the mind. Quincy. 


5. A knack; habitual excellence; dexterity, 

He had none of thoſe faculties, which the other 
had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon. 

Our author found out monarchialabſolute power 

in that text, he had an exceeding good faculty to 

find it. himſelf where he could not ſhew it others. 

| | Locke. 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 

were not too refined. Swift. 

; diſpoſition. or habit of 

good or ill. | | | 
I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 

My faculties nor perſon, yet will be | 
The chronicles of my doing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


In requatal ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me ſimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous facultics.. Milton. 
8. Power; authority. | 
This Duncan 
Hath born his faculties ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
9. Privilege ; right to do any thing. 
Law hath ſet down to what perſons, in what 
cauſes, with what circumſtances, almoſt every fa- 
culty or favour ſhall be granted. Hooker. 


Io. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral ſci- 
ences : as, a meeting of the faculty or ſa- 
culties. | 

Facu'xD, fa-kund", adj. [facundus, Lat.] Elo- 

uent. N 

2. . fid'l. v. n, [corrupted from To 
fiddle, or toy with the fingers. ] To trifle; 

to toy; to play. A low word: 129 

To FaDE, fa d. v. n. [ fade, Fr. inſipid, lan- 
guid.] 

1. To tend from greater to leſs vigour ; to 
grow weak; to languiſh. 


- 


b lour. T f 
The greenneſs of a leaf ought to paſs for apparent, 
| "becauſe ſoon fading into a yellow, it ſcarce laſts 
at all, in compariſon of the greenneſs of an emerald. 
JOE 8843 ? Boyle on Colours. 
The ſpots in this ſtone are of the ſame colour 
throughout, even tothe very edges; there being an 
immediate tranſition from white to black, and the 
colours not fading or declining gradually. Mod. 
3. To wither, as a vegetable. 
Ve ſhall be as an oak whoſe leaf Fadeth, and as 
a garden that hath no water. Iſaiah, 1. 30. 
4 To die away gradually; to vaniſh ; to be 


1 
. 


Were either through the temper of che body, 
or ſomie other default, the memory is very weak, 


2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker co- 


like it generated: the vital faculty is that 


animal faculty is what conducts the opera- 


b 


: 


To FADE, fad. v. a. 


1 ideas in tlie mind quickly fdr. Dot. 
= 
? * 


FA T 


The ſtars ſhall fade away, the fun himſelf 

Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. Adaiſ. 
5. To be naturally not durable; to be tran- 

fient ; eafily to loſe vigour or beauty. 

The glorious beauty on the head of the fat vak 
ley ſhall be a fading flower. Iſaiah, xxviii. 4. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. Locke. . 

Narciſſusꝰ change to the vain virgin ſhows, 
Who truſts to beauty, truſts the fading roſe. Gay. 


To wear away; to 
reduce to languor ; to deprive of fre{tineſs 
or vigour; to wither. | 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered ;” 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. Shateſp.. 
His palms, tho* under weights they did not ſtand, 
Still thriv'd; no Winter could his laurels fade. Dryd. 
Reſtleſs anxiety, forlorn deſpair, 
And all the fad:d family of care. Garth's Diſpenſ. 


To FADGE, fadzh*. v. u. [xepezan, Sax. fugen, - 


Germ.] | 
1. To ſuit ;. to fit; to have one part con- 
ſiſtent with another. : 
How will this fadge? my maſter loves her dearly, 
And J, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to doat on me. Shakeſp.. \ 
2. To agree; not to quarrel ;,to live in amity.. 
When they tliriv'd they never ſadg a, 
But only by the ears engag'd ;; 
Like dogs that ſnarl about a bone, 
And play together when they ve none. Hudibrat. 
3. To ſucceed; to hit, 
The fox hath a fetch; and when he ſaw it would 
not fadye, away goes ne preſently, LC" Eftrange.- 
4. This is a mean word not now uſed, unleſs 
perhaps in ludicrous and low compoſitions, 


FACES, fe-sEz. n. /. [Lat.] Excrements 


ſettlings after diſtillation and infuſion. 
Rumey. 
To FAG, fag'. vs a.\ fatigo, Lat.] To grow 
weary; to faint with wearineſs.. 
Creighton with-held his force, till the Italian 
begun to fag, and then brought him to the ground. 


Mactenzie's Lives. 


| 
F4a'GEND, fäg-énd'. 2. . [from ug and end.] 


1. The end of a web of cloth, generally made 
of coarſer materials. 0 
2. The refuſe, or meaner part of any thing. 
In the world's fagend 
A natien lies. Fanſba u. 
When they are the worſt of their way, and fixt 
in the fagend of buſmeſs, they are apt to look not 
kindly upon thoſe who go before them. Collier. 
FA“ GOT, fag'-ut. n. /. [ fagod,.Welſh and 
Armorick ; fagot, Fr.] wb 
1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for the 
fire. | | 
About the pile of fagate, ſticks, and hay, 
The bellows raiſed the newly-kindled flame. Fair. 
Spare for no /4yots, let there be enow ; . 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake,” Shake 
Mitres or fagots have been the rewards of di- 
* ferent perſons, according as they pronounced theſe 
conſecrated ſyllables or not. Mutti on the Mind. 
2. A bundle of ſticks for any purpole, a 
The Black Prince filled a ditch with ' fagets as 
ſucceſsfully as the generals of our afmies do it with 
faſcines, Addiſon. 
3. A. ſoldier numbered in the muſter-roll, 
but not really exiſting. | 1 
To Fa cor, fag-ut; v. a. {from the noun.] 
To tie up; to bundle together. 
I to dwell, 


He was too warm on picking, work 
But fagoted his notions as they fell, 5 5 
And if chey rhym'd and rattled, all was well. Dryd. 
To FAIL, fal. V. A. LVailler, Fr. ſaaln, Welch. a 
Pp 1 | 


N 7 RR 12 hte 

1. To be deficient ; to ceaſt from former 
plenty ; to fall ſnort; not to be equal to 
2 : or ule, 28 üer 


= 
* 


F Al 


go haſt chou oft with guile thine honour blent; | 


fArL 


The waters ſail from the ſea, and the flood de- 


F A 1 


Every weight to ſhroud it did 


conftrain, 


cayeth and drieth up. * Job, xiv. 11. But little may ſuch guile thee now avail, And this fair couple cke to ſhroud themſely-s v 
- 7 Wherefote ſhould not ſtrength and might lf wonted force and fortune do not much me fail. Fin. face? 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakeſt prove | Spenſer. Wholoever will hear, he ſhall find Go * * 
Where boldeſt, though to fight unconquerable? There ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, the moon, and ſoe ver will ſtudy to know, ſhall be alſo J vr 
* Milton. the'ſtars, mens hearts failing them for fear. believe. oh 
Where the credit and money fail, barter alone! 1 | Luke, xxi. 26. I was Vain to forſwear it ; they would elle * 
ade; | 7 Pak. F — the rss — ö 8 | a_ . rf medlar. Stars 
. I no lon er ſon; ſo fail not thou who thee implores, Milt. en Hi and nad accurſed Henry v 
* 2 hot — 8 ; to ceaſe to be no longer | I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold were none ſo hardy as to defend their hoot. ook 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth; for the } And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear. | fore he was fain to humble hindelf befor, Bi. 
faithful fail from among the children of men. Milton, brand. Ralegl', EG... 


Her heart failed her, and ſhe would fain have 
compounded for her life, L' Eftrange. 
He preſunies upon his parts that they will not 
Fail him at time of need, and fo thinks it ſu- 
wk a labour to make any proviſion —_— 
And this em ſubſtance cannot fail. Milton. and. | þ ocke. 
For Mar, de mighty loſs agen a, f 2. Not to aſſiſt; to negle& ; to omit to help. 
Among the heavens th immortal fact diſplay'd, | Since nature fails us in no needful thing, 4 
Left the remembrance of his grief ſhould %. Why want I means my inward ſelf to ſee f Davies. | 
9 q F . Addiſon. 3. To omit; not to perform. | 
4. To die; to loſe life. | 


The inventive god who never fails his part, | 
Had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail d, | Inſpires the wit when once he warms the heart. 


| | Pſalm xii. 1. 
Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail'4 “ 
More angels to create. Milton. 
3. To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loft. i 
* By fate the ſtrength of Gods 


The learned Caſtalio was fin to mak. trench; 
at Baſle, to keep himſelf from ſtarving, 7 * 
Faix, fYn, adv. [from the adjeQive,) Gli 
ve defiroully ; according to earred 
wiſhes. | 
Now I would give a thouſand furl 
for an acre of barren ground : I wou! 
.dry death. 
Why would'ſt thou urge me to conſeſ: à fa. 
T long have ſtifled, and would fair conceal, 417 
Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearf- I 
And ſhow th' immortal labours in my ver{e, 4; 


85 Of fo 
2 fin die: 


YA bets, 


rle. A437 
Their heads ſhou'd have gone off. Shak. Hen. VIII. | : Dryazn. | The plebeians would „ain have a lau pe 
Both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is | 4. To be wanting. to. do lay all men's rights and privileges upon the fs 
holpen ſhall fall down, and they all ſhall fai to- There ſhall not /all thee a man en the throne. level. * 
geber. | Tſaieh, xxxi. 3. I Kings. . 


To Faix, fin. v. . {from the noun. 75 


er | 
5. To fink; to be born down; FA1L, fäl. u. /. [from the verb.] 


to come to th. . 
an end. r. Miſcarriage; miſs; unſucceſsfulneſs. | ho 4 7 5 80 2. 

Neither will I be aArays wroth; for the ſpirit 2. Omiſſion; non- performance. W * ry = in his faining eye, 
ſhould fail hafiie xd Iſaiab, ii. 16. [1 Mark and perform it, ſeeſt thou? for the fail Ole 10 Pe c counts felicity. Spenſ. en Lose. 
" His works, which in our fall, Of any point in't ſhall not only be . To FAINT, fant. v. 2. [/aner, Fr.) 

For wo exons ed needs with us muſt ail, * | Death to thyſelf, bot to thy uh - fre 1. To decay; to wear or waſte away quick; 

epen E. ton, 0 a 


| nf 1 Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, ja; 
I e before the eye, and decay inte confuſion. 5 


the Canaanites. J. li. To. The ſhow'r 
| | y arch 
3. Deficience; want. a Delights and puzzles the heholder's eyes, 


6. To Prey to decline; to languiſn. 
Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſet*approve | 
The faith they owe; when earneſtly they ſeck _ 


Buch proof, conclu then begin to fail. 4. Death; extinction. | - , . N 
1 4 An + : Milton. How grounded he his title to the crown That News|he mat r brede with thouſaadfi:m 


Of painture vary'd; yet unſkilPd to tell 


1 
VIII. Or Where, ene colour riſes, or where oue fai. 


Defi- 
Oy ; imperfection; fault not atrocious; 
lapſe. 

Beſides what failings may be in a matter, even 
in the expreſhons there muſt often be great ob- 
ſcurities. "© | Dighy. 

| To failings mild, but zealous for deſert.; | 

The cleareſt head and the ſincereſt heart, Pope. 

/ Even good men have many temptations to ſub- 

due, many conflicts with thoſe enemies which war 

againſt the ſoul, and many failings and lapſes to 


A | 1 perceive V pon our ail? Shakeſp. Henry 
Thy mortal fight to far! : objects divine [FA“iLine, fY-lng. 2. J. [from Jail. 
Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe. Milz. 
7. To miſs ; not to produce its effet, _ |} 
_ Conſider of deformity not as a ſign, which is 
deceivable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom faileth of 
the effect. Bacon. N 
All theſe puiſſant legions, whoſe exile | 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall fail to re- aſcend. Mili. 
© - This jeſt was firſt of th* other houſe's making, 
And, five times try'd, has never fail d of taking. 


2. To loſe the animal functions; to fink no- 
tionleſs and ſenſeleſs. 

Their young children were out of heart, ard 
their women and young men fatated for hit, 
and fell down. Judit. 

We are ready to faint with faſting. 1 Mac. ii. l. 

Upon hearing the honour intended her, fit 
Fainted away, and fell down as dead. Guar/:. 

3. To grow feeble; to decline in force ct 


Dryden. 1 1 * Courage. | | 
. A perſuaſion that we-ſhall overcome any diſ- 2 50 1 — . 3 They will ſtand in their order, and never fun 
ficulties that we meet with in the ſciences, ſeldom FarLURE, f4'-lyur. . /- [from fail. in their watches. | Eccles. XIili. 10. 


1. Deficience; ceſſation. | 
There muſt have been ag univerſal failure and 
want of ſprings and rivers all the Summer ſeaſon. 


Fails to carry us through them. Locke. 
He does not remember whether every grain 
came up or not; but he thinks that very few failed. 


The imagination cannot be always alike con- 
ſtant and ſtrong, and if the ſucceſs follow nt 
ſpeedily it will Faint and loſe ftrength. 


To woo a maid in way of marriage. 


_ Shakeſp. 


At leaſt our enviqusfoe hath fail d, who thought 


chanced upon that very day to be ſurpriſed with a 
fit: he owed his death-to l a mere accident, to a 


Mortimer s H. uſbandry. | TI 8 3, | N od ward, | Bacon's Natural Hifary. 
8. To miſs; net to ſucceed in a deſign; to 4. Omiſſion; non: performance; flip. ; O pity and ſhame; that they who to live wel, 
;miſcarry. | | He that, being ſubject to hey apoplexy, uſed Rill Enter d ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread = 
r 168 I am enjoin'd, by oath, if I fail © do carry his remedy about him.; hut upon a time | Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milla. 
Of the right * in my life | Hiſting his clothes, and not taking that with him, How while the fainting Dutch remotely fre, 


And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. Sr. 
4. To fink into dejection. 


All like himſelf rebellious. e little inadvertency and atture of memory. South. Leſt they faint | 
Im diſhculties of ſtate, the true reaſon of failing | 3. Alapſe; a flight fault. At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 


proceeds from failings in the adminiſtration. 


1. To deſert ; not to continue. to aſſiſt ar 


FAIN, .fa'n. adj. [Feazn, Sax.] | | 
1. Glad; merry; cheerful z fond. It is ſtill 


the ſentence, whether it was underſtood to 


1 


| 
N 
bag 
| 
| 


All terror hide. Miu. 


oe: 2 L' Eftrange. : . . . o FainT, fa“ bs. To deject; to de⸗ 
Men who have been buſied in the purfuir of © retained in Scotland in this ſenſe. ; | $44 2 . at W% word lite *n uſe. 
the ptiloſopher's ſtone, have failad in their de-“ And in her hand ſhe held a mitrour bright, " wo alas me 
. a Adiiſon.. W herein her face ſhe often viewed fain. Fairy ©. To think what follows. Sbalgp. Henry VIII. 
9. To be defigient.in duty. * I lips will be fain when ! flag unto thee, aud PAINT, £2 nt; a dj. [fa 1 Fr.]! | 
Or Nature fand in me, and left ſome part To will my ſoul whom thou baſt delivered. Hui. + Tan guid Se; feeble.” : 
Not proof enough ſuch obj to ſuſtain. Mtn. | 4, Forced; obliged; compelled. [Tis g- In intemperate climates, the ſpirits, exact 7 
Endeavour to fulfil God's commands; to r — , mification ſeems to bave ariſen from the | heat ar compreſt by cold, are rendered itt and 
peng as ho as you Fail of it, and to hope 55 gs of the orgy ation. ſome | dug zen r . aan 
 _ pardonof him Wale. | ambiguous expretions ; as, I cba fain'to | Words pronounced at length, ſounded faint? 
To FAI, AY v. 4. WARS do this, would equally f it with the reſt of | | languid: 7 ced at Jength, fit Swifh 


vivid; not ſtriking. 


2; Not bright; not ung. 1 
_ fupply; to diſappoint. wen 7 apas compelled, or J aus lad in do | | The ble: compared with theſe is e 
© The-ſhip'was nowleſe alone, a3 proud lots be | i for gen of wage. Thus the. primary | | airk colour, and the indigo aud violet Ve 
* fortune Jail: hem. * meaning ſeems to have been early loſt. ] | darker and fainter. © © 2% 
n os | | 0-0 Pha 3 ay] | | u e AY Wr 


1 


Famrrimse, fAnt⸗-IUng. 


. Feebly ; lan 


3. Withont force of repreſentation. 
Idee tald you what I have ſeen and heard but | 


length of the image 1 meaſured from the 
= # and utmoſt red at one end, to the faint 
moſt blue at the other end, excepting only 
little penumbra. a Newton's Opticks. 
2 From her naked limbs of glowing white, 
In folds looſe floating fell the fainter lawn. Thomſon. 
d; not piercing. 
1 7 p after this belns employed from time 
| to time, the ſound grew fainter and fainter. Boyle. 
f body. 
* .. ſhepherds faint with thirſt, 
ſtood at the common boundary of their grounds. 


g. Cowardly ; timorous z not vigorous z not 
" ardent. Cn 
Faint heart never won fair lady. 
Proverb in Camden's Rem. 
Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony; 

But in — ſer vile hearts they own Octavius. Dry. 
6, Dejected ; depreſſed. | i 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradiction 
- againſt himſelf, left ye be wearied and faint in your 

minds. Heb. Xii. 3. 


Not vigorous; not active. 
The defects which hindered the conqueſt, were 
the faint proſecution of the war, and the looſeneſs 
ol the civil government. Davies on Treland. 
FunTHEA'tTED, fi'nt-hirt-iId. adj. [faint 
and beart.} Cowardly ; timorous; de- 
jected; cafily depreſſed. : 

Fear not, neither be ſaintbearted. Jaiab, vii. 4. 
They ſhould reſolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors, to take the city, or elſe there, as 

feintbearted cowards, to end their days, 
Now the late faintbearted rout | 
Oberthrowu and ſcatter'd round about, 
Chac'd by the hortour of their fear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heert again and fac'd about, 
As if they meant to ſtand it out. 
Villain, ftand of! baſe, groveling, worthleſs. 
wretches, - | 
Mongrels in faction: poor fainthearted traitors. 
Addiſon. 
PainTHEA'RTEDLY, fä'nt-härt-Id-Iy . adv. 
[from fainthearted.}) Timorouſly; in a 
cowardly manner. : | 
FanTHBA'RTEDNESS, fa'nt-härt-Id-nls. 2. £ 
[from fainthearted.] Cowardice; timo- | 
rouſneſs 3 want of courage. 
FaTixe, finting. =. . (from faint.) 
Deliquium; temporary loſs of animal 
Theſe faintinge her phyficians falpes 
airti cians to 
ceed from Gece. x Wiſeman's * xat 
Faxnrisunzss, fä'nt-Ish-nis. 1. ,. [from 
Jamt.) Weakneſs in a flight degree; inci- 
pient debility. | 
A certain degree af heat lengthens and relaxes 
the fibres; whence proceeds the ſenſation of faint- | 
"Yonge and debility in a hot day. Arbuth. on Air. 
0 adi. [from aint. ] 
imorous ; feebleminded. A burleſque 
or ow word. - | | 
There's no having patience, chou art ſuch a 
maker filly creature. Arbuth. Hi,, of Jeb Bull. 
Arrr, f'nt-ly. atv. (from Fall.] 
guidly. 1 | 
+; Love's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from blafts, 
Will Faintly burn; but then it longer laſts: 
Ages d to ſlorms of.jealoufy and doubt, 
The blaze grows greater, but tis ſooner 
& Not in bright colours. | 
Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 
s, tho' touch'd but faintly, are drawn 
— "Pope. 


7 


| 


out. 


— 


| 


like the image and horrour of it. 


| 


Rambler. | 


| 
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A1 


An obſcurè and confuſed idea repreſents the 
object ſo faintly, that it doth not appear plain to 
the mind, Watts, 

4. Without ſtrength of body, 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as ſhe lies. Dry. 
5. Not vigorouſly ; not actively. 
rn {till the famiſh'd Engliſh, like pale 
oſts, 
Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. Sheke/p. 
6. Timorouſly; with dejection; without 
ſpirit. 

Loth was the ape, though-praiſed, to adventure; 
Yet faintly gan into his work to enter. Hub. Tale, 

He faintly now declines the fatal ſtriſe; | 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Denham. 

FalixTxESSs, fant-rls. u. /. [from faint.] 
1. Languor; feebleneſs ; want of ſtrength. 
If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 
as a giant doth run his unwearied courſes, ſhould 
through a languiſhing faintneſs begin to ſtand. 
| Hooker. 
This proceeded not from any violence of pain, but 
from a general languiſhing and faintne/; of ſpirits, 
which made him think nothing worth the trouble 
of one careful thought. Temple. 
Inactivity; want of vigour. | 
This evil proceeds rather of the unſoundneſs ef 
the counſels, or of faintneſs in following and effect- 
ing the ſame, than of any ſuch fatal courſe ap- 
pointed of God, Spenſer. 
3. Timorouſneſs ; dejection. 
The paleneſs of this low'r 
Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. $hak. 
Fa'inTY, fant-y. adj. [from faint.) Weak ; 
feeble ; languid ; debilitated; enfeebled. 
When Winter froſis conſtrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no ſteady held. Dryden. 
| The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire ; 
The breath they drew, no longer air, but fire: 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd, and knew not 
where 


To run for ſhelter; for no ſhade was near. Dryd. 
FAIR, fir. adj. Lpæzen, Sax. faur, Dan.] 


1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; handſome. 
Fair ſeems in the common acceptation to 


- 


be reſtrained, when applied to women, to | 


the beauty of the face. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 
All other fair like flowers untimely fade. Spenſer. 
Thou art a fair woman to look upon. Gen. Xii. I T. 
2. Not black; not brown; white in the 


complexion, 3 : 
| I never yet ſaw man, . . 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward ; if fair fac'd, 


H black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot. Sh. Much Ado about Nothing. 
Let us look upon men in ſeveral climates : hn 
Ethiopians are black, flat-noſed, and criſp-haired: 
the Moors tawny ; the Northern people large, and 
feir complexioned. e e e 
3. Pleaſing to the eye; excellent or beauti- 
ful in general to the eye or mind. 

That which made her fairneſs much the fairer 
was that it was but an ambaſſador of a moſt fair 
mind. Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my faire chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. 


| . 
Thus was he fair in his g and in 
length of his branches. Esel. xxxi. 5, 
For as by depredations waſps proclaim 
The faireft fruit, ſo theſe the fait fame. Young. 
erer damaſlcrſe, with th 
A rd of a damaſk-roſe, with the root on, 
was ſet in a chamber where no fire was, upright in 
an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot under 
the water. «vio F : : \ Bacon. 


| 


ven fair water, falling upon white paper voy 


| 


ö 


þ 


| 


] 


| 


; 


} 


13. Mild; not ſevere. 


| 


She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her fiſter; | 


FAI 

linen, will immediately aſter the colour of them, 
and make it ſadder than that of the unwetted parts. 
Boyle on Colours, 
5. Not cloudy ; not foul ; not tempeſtuous. 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair; | 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shake. 
Fair weather cometh out of the earth. ob. 


About three of the clock in the afternoon the 

weither was very fair and very warm. Clarendon. 
6. Favourable ; proſperous : as, a fair avind. 

In vain you tell your parting lover, | 

You wiſh fair winds may waft him over. Prior. 
7. Likely to ſucceed, 

Your ſelf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 

For my affection. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 

The Caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fajr way to have enlarged, until they fell 

. out, | F Raleigh's Eſſays. 
O pity and ſhame l- Hat they who 1 live SR 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indireR, or in the midway faint, 
8, Equal; juſt. 

The king did ſo much deſire a peace, that no 
man need adviſe him to it, or could divert him 
from it, if fair and honourable conditions of peace 
were offered to him, Clarendon, 


9. Not effected by any infidious or unlaw- 
ful methods; not foul. | 


After all theſe conqueſts he paſſed the reſt of his 
age in his owa native country, and died a fair and 
natural death. _ 7 

0. Not practiſing any fraudulent or infidi 
ous arts: as, a fair rival, a fair diſputant. 

Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 

Few in th' extreme, but all in the degree; . 

The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 

Andev'n the beſt, by fits, what they deſpiſe. Pope, 
x2. Open; direct. | 

For ſtill, methought, ſhe ſung not far away ; 
At laſt I found her on a laurel-ſpray : 
Cloſe by my ſide ſhe ſat, and fair in fight, 
Full in a line, againſt her oppoſite. 

12, Gentlez mild ; not compulſory. 

All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 
wrought thereunto, acknow King Henry. 

. , Spenſer on Treland. 
For te reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain; by fair means, worſe. Hudibras, 


Mikon, 


Dryden. 


Not only do'ſt them, or remit 
To life obſcur'd, which were a Fair diſmiſſion ; 
But throw'ſt them lower than thou did'ſt exalt * 
them high. Milton's Agoniffes, * 
14. Pleafing; civil. 
Good fir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 


Things that do ſound ſo fair ? - Shakeſp. 
When Fair words and good counſel will not pre- 
vail upon us, we muſt be frighted into our duty. 
& 227 ; L Eftrange. 
15. Equitable; not injurious. 
His doom 1s fair, | 
That duſt I am, and ſhall to duſt return, Milten, * 


16. Commodious ; eaſy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A re, CE 
I looked for the jugular veins, o the fairef, 
and took away a dozen ounces of blood. Wiſeman. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. ' 
He through his virtue was as free from greedi- 


. neſs, as through his fair livelihood, far from 
needineſs. * Carew. 


Fark, für. adv. [from the adjeQive.] 

1. Gently; decently ; without violence. 

He who fair and ſoftly goes Readily forward, in 
2 courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his 
journey's end, than he that runs after every one, 


though he gallop. - | = Locke. 
2. Civlly; commlaiſantly. _ —. 
48 * 5 5 e "Well, 


* 


FA! 
Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff fair. 
| Shatkeſp. 
One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would 
Have ſtopt his mouth with a cruſt. Z” Eftrange. 
in this plain fable you th' effect may ſee 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; | 
Ard learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Thea moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
| Dr yden. 


His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firſt he made : 
Thus fair they parted, 'till the morrow's dawn ; 
For cach had laid his plighted faith to pawn..Dryd. 
Kalib aſcend, my fair ſpoke ſervant riſe, 
And ſoothe my heart with pleaſing prophecies, 
Dryden. 


This promiſed fair at firſt, Adviſon on Zaly. 


. Happily ; ſucceſsfully. | 
, 00 Ach, Buckingham, 11 kiſs thy hand, 
In ſigu of league and amity with thee ; 
Now /air befall thee and thy noble houſe ! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood. S5. 
4. On good terms, 

There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in 
which a man mult guard, if he intends to keep 
fair with the world, and turn the penny. 
| Collier on Popularit:, 

Fair, far. n. /. 


1. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman. 

Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 

He ſought the converſation of the fair. Dryd. Fab. 

Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry. yet pay 

their devoirs to one particular fair, Spectator. 
a · Honeſty; juſt dealing. 

I am not much for that preſent; we'll ſettle it 
between ourſelves; fir and ſquare, Nic, keeps 
friends together. | 

Fair, far. . / [foire, Fr. feriæ, or forum, 
Lat.] An annual or ſtated meeting of buy- 
ers and ſellers ; a time of traffick more fre- 
quented than a market. The privilege of 
holding fairs in England is granted by the 
king. 

With ſilver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded in 

/ thy fairs. , | Exel. 

His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 

. And his ſupreme delight a country fair. Dryden. 
The ancient Nundinæ, or fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: afterwards the ſame privi- 
leges were granted to the country markets, which 

were at firſt under the power of the conſuls, 
 Arbuthnot on Coins. 

FA'1RING, fa'r-Ing. u. J. [from fair.] A pre- 
ſent. given at a fair. | 

Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 

If fairings come thus plentifully in. Sbaleſp. 


Like children that eſteem every trifle, and pre- 


fer a fairing before their fathers. Ben Fonſon. 
Now he goes on, and ſings of fairs and ſhows; 
For ſtill new fairs before his eyes aroſe : . 
Ho pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 

© The various fairings of the country maid. 

' - USE 
FA'1RLY, far-l1y. av. [from fair.) 
1. Beautifully : as; a city fairly ftuated. 

2. Commodiouſly ; conveniently ; fuitably to 
e ordefign. _ | | 
Waiting till willing winds their ſails ſupply'd, 
Within a trading town they long abide, - 
Full fairly ſituate on a haven's fide, Dryden. 
3. Honeſtly ; _ without ſhift ; without 
_ fraud; not foully. LON 5 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation and gracing where cauſes 
are fairly pleaded. FONT: Bacon. 

Io the firſt advantages we may fairly lay 
I wiſh we had as a title to the latter. Aiterb. 


is a church of England-man's opinion, that 


8 che freedom of a nation conſiſts in an abſolute un- 
= 


the people are fairly repreſented in an execu- 
pope fury pine ow 


Arbuthnot. | 


Gay's Paſtorals. 


claim; 


legiſlative power, wherein the whole body 


PR 


4. Ingeniouſly ; plainly ; openly. 

The ſtage how looſel, Ladies tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed! Pope. 
5. Candidly; without finiſtrous interpreta- 

tions, | 

As I interpret fairly your deſign, 

So look not with ſeverer eyes on mine. Dryden. 
6. Without violence to right reaſon, 

Where I have enlarged them, I delire the falſe 
criticks would not always think that thoſe thoughts 
are wholly mine ; but that either they are ſecretly 
in the poet, or may be fairly deduced from him. 

Dryden. 

This nutritious juice, being a ſubtile liquor, 
ſcarce obtainable by a human body, the ſerum of 
the blood is fairly ſubſtituted in its place. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


* 


| 
7. Without blots, 
Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſtings, 
Wich in a ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd. Sbaleſp. 
8. Completely; without any defictence. 
All this they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the 
continual preſence of their king. Spen/. State of Trel. 
Let them ſay, tis groſly done; ſo it be fairly 


Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we may 
blow our nails together, and faſt it fairly out. 
Shakeſþ. Taming of the Shrew. 


Fa'IxK N ESS, fa'r-nls. 2. /. [from fair.] 
1. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairneſs much the fairer, 
was that it was but a fair embaſſador of a moſt fair 
mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted more 
to judge itſelf than to ſhow itſelf. Sidney. 

2. Honeſty ; candour; ingenuity. 
There may be ſomewhat of wiſdom, but little 
of goodneſs or foirngſs in this conduct. Atterbury. 


FA'1RSPOKEN, fir-8p6kn. adj. [from fair and 
ſpeak.) Bland and civil in language and 
addreſs. | 

Arrius, a prieſt in e church of Alexandria, a 
ſubtlewitted and a marvellous fuirſpolen man, but 
diſcontented that we ſhould be placed before him 

in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought himſelf in 
| deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach prone 
| unto contradiction, Hooker. 

FAIR, fa'r-y. u. /. [renhS, Sax. fee, Fr. 

Ab ia terra, fit & pięa Macedonum dia- 

lecto; unde %ige pig, & Romanis inferi, 

qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur Vries, noſ- 

| ſtratiq; vulgo corruptius fairs, ar, Nνẽ,H 

daluertg, five dit manes. Baxter*s Gloſſary.] 

1+ A kind of fabled beings Tuppoſed to ap- 

pear in a diminutive human form, and to 

dance in the meadows, and reward elean- 
lineſs in houſes ; an elf; a fay. | 

Nan Page, my daughter, and my little ſon, 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll dreſs 
| Like urchins, ouphes, and fairies, green and white. 


Shakefp. 
+ Then let them all encircle him about, 
And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 
| And aſk him, why, that hour of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread 
In ſhape prophane. Sha. Merry Wives of Windſor. 


_ 


— — 


he cannot know that things, anſwering thoſe ideas, 
enxiſt. Locke, 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear. Pope. 
2. Enchantreſs. Warburton. 
Io this go fairy I'll commend thy acts, 
| Make her thanks bleſs thee. Shake/p. Aut. and Cleop. 
Fa“ Iv, ary ad... q 
1. Given by fairies. | 
Be ſecret and diſcrete ; theſe fairy favours 
Are loſt when not conceal'd: Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, though 
it were gold in the hand from which he received 
it, will be but leaves and duſt when it comes to uſe. 


2+ Belonging to falriee. 8 55 


« 
2 


U 


done, no matter. Shake/p. Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


| 


By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, | 


ö 


ö 


; 


| 


] 


| 


| 


] 


| 


| 


| 


FAI 
This is the fairy land: oh, ſpight of ſpight 


We talk with goblins, owls, and elviſh pri 4 
FA “IK YS TOR, fa-ry-3t&n, x. . . 
one.] A ſtone found in 8 _ 
FAITH, fach. 3. J [ foi, Fr. | 
Lat.) | J. | fois Fr. fede, Ital. ja, 
1. Belief of the revealed truth igi 

The name of Frth being — ry =) 
taken, it muſt needs have reference unto {6 d 
uttered word, as the object of belief. Hh. 

Faith, if it have not works, is dead. Jam. ii. 1+. 

Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of "ia 
faith in this life, or that faith here is turned "1 
viſion there, as hope into enjoying. — 

Then faith ſhall fail, and holy hope ſhall di 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy, 27, 

2. The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by tte 
Chriſtian church ; the credenda. 
Felix heard Paul concerning the faith. 42; 
This is the catholick faith, 
3. Truſt in God. 

Faith is an entire dependance upon the truth 
the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of Gad: 
which dependence will certainly incline us to obey 
him in all things, Swift, 

4. Tenet held. 
Which to believe of her, 
Muſt be a /t, that reaſon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me. Shakeſp. King Leer, 
5, Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of an- 
other. 
6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal, Milton's Paradiſe Ly, 
7. Honour ; ſocial confidence. 
For you alone 
I broke my faith with injur'd Palamon, Dru, 
8. Sincerity ; honeſty ; veracity, 

Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shak. X. Lear. 

They are a very froward generation, children 
in whom is no faith,” * Deut. xii, 20, 

9. Promiſe given. 
I have been forſworn, 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd. Sal. 


FA1THBREACA, fa'th-bretsh. u. /. [ faith and 
| ova] Breack of fidelity; diſloyalty; 
r o 
8 3 minutely revolts upbraid his faithbreacb; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Sbalgſp. Macbeth, 
FA'1THED, f4'th-Id. adj. from faith.] Honeſt; 
. ſincere. A word not in uſe. 
Thou baſtard ! would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or worth in thee, 

Make thy words faith'd? Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Fa'tTaFUL, fa'th-ful. adj. [ faith and full.) 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of religion. 

To the ſaints which are at Epheſus, and the 
faithful in Chritt Jeſus. Epb. i. I. 
Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee 
a crown of life. Rev, ii. 10. 
2. Of true fidelity; loyal; true to the allc- 
giance or duty profeſſed. 
have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name muſt die; yet, heav'n bear 
witneſs, 15 
And, if I have a conſcience, let it ſink me, 
\ 'Ev'n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful. Shale 
- $0 ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found; 
Among the faithleſs, faithful only he. Milus. 
3- Honeſt; upright ; without fraud. _ 
* . ® e * 
My ſcrvant __ is 2 in as” me 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe ; true 
to his contract; ſincere; veracious. 
Well I know him; 
Of eaſy temper, naturally good, 

And faithful to his word. Drydan 

FAITHEULLY, fath-fol-f, adv. 


. . 


, my, 
Common Prayer, 


Dos Schoftiare 
[from faith- 


1. With 


”- 


FAL 
| gem belief in religion. 


Y. With fall confidence in God. 


1 With ſtrĩct adherence to duty and alle 


1 noble grace would have ſome pity | 


Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have follow'd both my fortunes faithfully. Shak. 
4. Without failure of performance ; boneſt- 


. Aly. 
V Lounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did 


bear ; 
laſt deſires fulfil, 
3 — father's will. Dryden's Ovid. 
5. With earneſt profeſſions; with ſtrong pro- 


For his own part he did faith/ully promiſe to be 


ſtill in the king's power. Bacon Henry VII. 
6, Honeſtly; without fraud, trick, or am- 
biguity- 


They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly 
and farbfully ſignified by their names, and there- 
upon believe as they hear, and practiſe as they 
believe. | South's Sermons. | 


In Shakeſpeare, according to. Mr. Mar- 
burton, fervently perhaps rather confi- 
dently ; ſteadily. 

it his occaſions were not virtuous, 
I ſhould not urge it half ſo faithfully. Shak. Timon. 


FA1THFULNESS, fa'th-ful-nls. 2. / (from 

faithful] - | 
1. Honeſty ; veracity- 
For there is no-faithfulne/7 in your mouth; your 


. 


inward part is very wickedneſs. Pſal. lix. 
The band that knits together and ſupports all 
compacts, is truth and faithfulneſs. South, 


3. Adherence to duty; loyalty. 

The ſame zealand faithfulngys continues in your | 
blood, which animated one of your noble anceſ- 
tors to ſacriſice his life in the quarrel of his ſove- 
reigh. , | Dryden. 

Fa'tTHLESS, fY/th-lis. adj. [from faith.) 
1. Without belief in the revealed truths of 
religion; unconverted. | 

Whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his 
truth, believe we, or be we as yet faitbleſs, for our 
converſion or confirmation, the farce of natural 
reaſon is great. ME ' Hooker. 

Never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe doth it under this excuſe; 
That the is iſſue to a Faithleſs Jew.  Shakeſp. 

2. Perfidious 3 difloyal ; not true te duty, 
profeſſion, 1 or allegiance. 


ell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov'd moſt; 


A molt unnatural and faitbl:f; ſervice, Shateſp. 
| Abdiel, faithful found; {a 
Among the faithlefs. ' Milton's Par. Zoft. | 


F41THLESSNESS, fi'th-Itg-nls. 1. /. [from 
faithleſs.) | *h 
1+ Treachery ; perfidy. 
2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. | 
Fa'tTous, fA'<tar. 1.  { faitard, Fr.] A. 
ſcoundrel ; a raſcal; a mean fellow; a pol- 
troon. An old word now: obfolete. 
To Philemon, falſe faitour, Philemon, 


cat tu pay, that 1 ſo dearly bought. Fairy Ducen. | 


Into new woes unweeting I was caſt, 


By this falſe f21tour, Fairy Dueen. 
. Faxe, fa k. n. %. [Among ſeamen.) A coil 
of rope. Harri. 


Farew/pe, f-kZa. n. , (from e, fil, 


A horſe is ſaid to make fulcades when he throws 
himſelf upon his haunches two br three times, as 
= very quick curvets; therefore a felcad: is that 
2 lion of the haupches and of the legs, which bend 
when you make a ſtop and half a ſtop. 


. 


| PA'LCATED, fal-ki-tid. ad/. L falcatus, Lat.] 


| Temple. 


| Fa'lcoxtr, fi1-k6-ntt. n. /. ¶ ſalconetie; Fr. 


FAL 


Hooked ; bent like a reaping hook or 
ſcythe. 

Ihe enlightened part of the moon appears in 
the form of a fickle, or reaping hook, which is 
while ſhe is moving from the conjunction to the 
oppoſition, or from the new moon to the Hull; but 
from full to a new again, the enlightened part ap- 
pears gibbous, and the dark fulcated. Harris. 

FALCA'TION, fal-ka-shun. 2. .. L falcis, Lat.] 
Crookedneſs; form like that of a reaper's 


The locuſts have antennz, or long horns be- 
fore, with a long falcation or forcipated tail be- 
hind. - Brown, 

Fa LCHIoN, fal'-tshan. u. /. lenſes falcatus ; | 
in Fr. fauchon.) A ſhort crooked ſword ; a 
cymeter. 

I've feen the day, with my good biting ſalchion, 
I would have made them ſkip: I am old now. Shak, 

Old falchions are new temper'd in the fires; | 
The ſounding trumpet every ſoul inſpires. Dry. Zn. 

What ſighs and tears 
Hath Eugene cauſed! how many widows curſe | 
His cleaving falchion / Philips. 
FALCON, f#kn. 3. /. [ faulcon, Fr. falconne, | 
Ital. Falco, Lat.] Credo, a roftro falcato five | 
adunco, from the falcated or crooked bill.] 
t. A hawk trained for ſport. 

As Venus bird, the white, ſwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 

Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 

Air ſtops not the high ſoaring of my noble u- 
con. Walton. 

_ . Apnlian farms, for the rich ſoil admir'd, 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir'd. 
| Dryden. 

Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove ? 

Pope. 

2. A ſort of cannon, whoſe diameter at the 
bore is five inches and a quarter, weight 
ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, length ſeven 
foot, load two pounds and a quarter, ſhot 


_—_— —— 


— A 


pounds and a half weight. Harris. 
FA'LCONER, fa'k-nur. u. /. [ faulconnier, Fr.) 
One who breeds and trains hawks; one 
who follows the ſport of fowling with | 
hawks. 


Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt ! O for a fal ner's voice, |- 


To lure this tarſel gentle back again.  Shakeſp. 
The univerſal remedy was ſwallowing of pebble- 
ſtones, in imitation of falconers curing hawks. 


—c 


—_ 


I have learned of a f lconer never to feed up a 
hawk when I would have him fly. Dryd. Don Scbaſt. 

A fal ner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarſels, and of lures he talks. Prior, 


A ſort of ordnance, whoſe diameter at the 


bore is four inches and a quarter, weight | 


four hundred pounds, length fix foot, load | 
one pound and a quarter, ſhot ſomething 
more than'two inches diameter, and one 
pound and a quarter weight. Harris. 
Mlahomet ſent janizarics and nimble footmen, 
with certain falconets and other ſmall pieces, to take | 
the ſtreights. 6 27 K'olles. 
Fa'Lpace, fil-daje: . ,. {faldagmm, barha- 
rous Lat.] A privilege which anciently fe- 


up folds for ſheep, in any fields within their 


this not only with their own, but their te- | 
nants ſheep. This /a/dage in ſome places 


"compoſition paid anciently by tenants for 


Bop, Jp and half a fl 
* ” * Farrir s Dic. 
Ws * - — 4 = , = >" 


Fg 


| the privilege of faldage. Dia.. 


hook. 3 


two inches and a half diameter, and two 


8 
veral lords reſerved to themſelves of ſetting | 


manors, the better to manure them; and } 


they call a foldcourſe or freehold. * Harris: | 
| Pa/LDFer, fald-fe. 2. /. [ald and fee] A 


FAL 


Fa'LnixG, fald-ing. 2 /½. A kind of coarſe 
cloth. Dit. 

Fa“Lps root, fA'Id-st&!, 2. , [Cali or fold and 
road.] A kind of ſtool placed at the fouth 
fide of the altar, at which the kings of Eng- 
land kneel at their coronation. 

To FALL, fal. v. a. pret. Il; compound 
pret. I have fallen or faln. {reallan, Sax. 
fallen, Germ.] 

1. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thine houſe, if auy nan 
Fall from thence, 33. 

I ſhall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man ſee me more. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII 


2. To drop from an erect to a prone poſture. 

Saul fell all along on the carth. 1 Sam. xxviii. 20. 

That is a ſtep, , 
On which I muſt fall down, or elſe o'crleap; 
For in my way it lies. Shakeſp. Macheth. 
3. To drop; to be held or adhere no longer. 
His chains fell off from his hands. A&s, Ai. 7. 
4. To move down any deſcent. 

All liquid bodies are diſſuſive; for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion one with ano- 
ther, but glide and fall off any way, as gravity 
and the air preſſeth them. Burnet, 

5. To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf falleth off from the vine, and as a 

falling fig from the fig-trce. J. xxxiv. 4. 
6. To paſs at the outlet: as a river. | 

Cæſar therefore gave orders to build his gallies 

on the Loir, and the rivers that fall into it. Arbuth.. 


7. To be determined to ſome particular di- 
rection. ä 
Birds and fowls that reſt one foot to caſe the 
other, naturally lay their heads under their wings, 
that the centre of gravity may ſall upon the foot 
they ſtand on, ne. 
To apoſtatiſe; to depart from faith or 
goodneſs. 
Labour to enter into that reſt, leſt any man ul 
after the ſame example of unbelief. Heb. iv. 11. 
They brought ſcandal | 
To Iſrael, difidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver or full off, and join with idols. MH Ion. 
Whether ſome ſpirit on holy purpoſe bent, 
Or ſome fall*n angel from below broke looſe, 
Who comes with envious eycs, and curſt intent, 
To view this world and its created Lord. Dr e. 
. To die by violence, 1 
God and good angels fight on Rickhmond's fide, 
And Richard Fall in height of all his pride. SH. 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better . 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Slap. 
What other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag d? 2 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it. SU . 
A thouſand ſhall Val at thy fide, and ten thou- 
ſand at thy right hand; but it ſhall not come nigh 


thee. | | Ph XC 7, 
Ye ſhall chaſe your enemies, and they ſhall fall... 
before you by the ſword. Lev. xxvi. 7. 
They not obeying, 1 28h, 


Incurr'd, what could they leſs ? the penalty; 
And manifold in ſin, deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 
Almon fall:, old 'Tyrrheus' eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war. Dryd. 
10. To come to a ſudden end. a 5 
The greatneſs of theſe Iriſh lords ſuddenly feli 
and Vaniſhed, when their oppreſſions and extor- 
tions were taken away. _ © | | 
He firft the fate of Cæſar did foretell, 
And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæſar fell; 
In iron clouds conceal'd the publick light., 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. Dryden. 
To be degraded from an high ſtation; 
to fink into meanneſs or diſgrace; to be 
plunged into ſudden miſery. | MF | 


* 


482 
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— 
— 
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beſt ſoldiers, and 


man falling aſleep. 
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What can be their buſineſs 


With a poor weak woman fall a from favour ! Shak. 
12. To decline from power or empire ; to be 
- overthrown. _ 

| What men could do, 
1s done already: heaven and earth will witneſs, 

If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent. Addiſon. 
13. To enter into any ſtate worſe than the 

former. 

He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried the keys which brought him in, and ſhut 
him out. | Bazon's Hen. VII. 

Some painters taking precepts in too literal a 
ſenſe, have fallen thereby into great inconveni- 
ences, Dryden. 

14. To come into any ftate of weakneſs, ter- 
rour, or miſery, 

_ Theſe, by obtruding the beginning of a change 
"for the entire work of new life, will all under 
the former guilt, Hammond. 

One would wonder how ſo many learned men 

could fall into ſo great an abſurdity, as to believe 
this river. could preſerve itſelf unmixed with the 


— 


lake. Addiſon on Italy. 
The beſt men full under the ſevereſt preſſures. 
| ale. 


15. To decreaſe; to be diminiſhed, as in 
weight. 

Fram the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the As 
fell to two ounces in the firſt Punick war: when 
+ Hannibal invaded Italy, to one ounce; then, by 

the Papirian law, to half an ounce. Arbuthnot. 
x6 3 ebb; to grow ſhallow : as, the river 

1 8. | / — N | 

x7. To decreaſe in value: to bear leſs price. 
When the price of corn fai{etb, men generally 
break no more ground than will ſupply their own 
Turn. oy 41 ; 
But now her price is fall*n.  Shateſp. X. Lear. 
Rents wall fall, and incomes every day leſſen, 
till induſtry and frugality, joined to a well or- 
dered trade, ſhall reſtore: to the kingdom the 
riches it had formerly. | Lacke. 
18. To-fink 3 not to amount to the full. 
The greatneſs of an eſtate, in bulk and territory, 
doth fall under meaſure; and the greatneſs of fi- 
nances and revenue doth fall under computation, 
| TY: Bacon. 
19. To be rejected; to become null. 
This book muſt ſtand or fall with thee; not by 
any opinion I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 
20. To decline from violence to calmneſs; 
from intenſeneſs to remiſſion 
He was ſtirr'd, «& 5 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; 
But he fel! to himſelf again, and ſweetly 
In all the reſt ſnew d a moſt noble patience. Shakeſp. 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd; 


And ebbing in her ſoul, the god decreas d. Dryden. 
21. To enter into any new ſtate of the body 


or mind. | - 
x In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
_ Killing care and grief of heart, 1 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shake. 
Solyman, chafed with the loſs of hig gallies and 
with the double injury done unto 
Vim by the Venetians, fel] into ſuch a rage that he 
_ curſed Barbaroſſa. ee Lunolles. 
- When ahopt twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a 
lover, ſhe fell diſtracted. ©" Temple. 
A ſpark like thee'of the man-killing trade, 
Fell ſick, and thus to his phyſician ſaid: 
Methinks.I am not right in ev'ry part, 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong ; 
- Beſides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryd. Perſ. 
And you have known none in health who have 
pitied you? and behold, they are gone before you, 
fince you el into this diſtemper. / Wale. 
He died calmly, and with all che eaſineſs of a 


Portius himſelf oft fall; in tears before me, 


TR” | 


Carew, | 


| | 


| 


| 


24. To happen ; to befal. 
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| 
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| 


| 


| it / zo. To come vindictively: as a puniſhment. 
| As if be mourn d his rival's ill ſucceſs, Addiſon. L 


22. To fink into an air of diſcontent or de- 


{ 23. To fink below ſomething in compariſon. 


25. To come by chance; to light on. 


26. To come to a ſtated method. | 


27. To come unex ectedly. 


28. To begin any thing with ardour and ve- 


þ * upon the point at firſt ; except you mean to ſurprize | 
hey fell to blows, inſomuch that the Argo- 
29. To handle or treat directly. 
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For as his own * image he ſurvey' d, 
He fall in love with the fantaſtick ſhade. Adaiſon. 
I fell in love with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus; I longed to imitate him. Blount to Pope. | 


jection of the lock. | 
If thou perſuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be | 
taken, let not thy countenance fall, Fudith, vi. 9. 
If you have any other requeſt to make, hide it | 
not; for ye ſhall find we will not make your coun- 
tenance to fall by the anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon. 
I have obſerv'd of late thy looks are fallen, 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares and diſcontent. Addi/ | 


Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, g 
Among the reſt me hither brought, 
Finding this fame fall ſhort of truth, 
Made me ſtay longer than I thought, Waller. 

For ſuch things as do fall ſcarce once in many 
ages, it did ſuffice to take ſuch order as was re- | 
quiſite when they fell. Hooker. 
Oft it falls out, that while one thinks too much 

of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of this 
thinking. ; Sidney. | 
A long advertent and deliberate connexing of 
conſequents, which falls not in the common road 


of ordinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune fall. to you, | 
Be content and ſeek no new. Sbaleſp. 


If the worſt fall that ever fell, I hope, I ſhall 


make ſhift to go without him. | Shakeſp. 
O, how feeble is man's power, | 

That if good fortune fall, 

Cannor add another hour, 

Nor a loſt hour recall! Donne, 


Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſue, 
Fam griev'd, my friend, the chance ſhould fall on 
you. | Dryden. 

I had more leiſure, and diſpoſition, than have 
fince fallen to my ſhare. Sift, 


I have two boys 

Seek Percy and thyſelf about the field | 

But ſeeing thou fall on me ſo luckily, od ol 
I will aflay thee. Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 

The Romans fell upon this model by chance, 

but the Spartans by thought and deſign. Swift. | 


The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are 
not indeed fully ſix, but are deficient 100 44”; 
which deficiency, in 134 years, collected, amounts 
to a whole day: and hence may be ſcen the reaſon 
why the vernal equinox, which at the time of the 
Nicene council fe// upon the 21ſt of March, fall; 
now about ten days ſooner. Holder on Time. 

It does not fall within my ſubject to lay down 

the rules of odes. Felton on the Claſſichs. 


I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. Boyle. | 
It happened this evening that we fell into a very 
pleaſing walk, at a diſtance from his houſe. Addiſon. 


hemence. | | 
The king underſtanding of their adventure, 
ſuddenly falls to take pride in making mach of 


. qd Sidney, | 
Each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſtreſſes, | 
| Shakeſp. ) 


And the next multitude fell a luſting. Numb. ii. 4. 
It is better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to fall 
him by ſome ſhort queſtion. 5 Bacon. 
When a horſe is hungry, and comes to a good 
paſture, he falls to his food immediately. Hale. 


nauts ſle w the moſt part of the Deliones. L Eſtrange. 
| 


We muſt immediately fall into our ſubject, and 
treat every part of it in a lively manner. Addiſon, 


37. To fall away. 


FAL 


31+ To come by any miſchane 
ſſeſſor. g od © to any ey 

The ſtout biſhop could not well ; 
province ſhould ali into their 3 2 EY 

7. 


32. To drop or paſs by careleſ 
prudence, 7 Carclelanels or in. 


Ulyſſes let no partial favours fal, 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope 104-7. 
Some expreſſions fell from him, not y 12 
vourable to the people of Ireland. 7 
33. To come forcibly and irreſiſtibly. 
Fear fell on them all. At, ta. . 
A kind refreſhing fleep is fallin upon kim: * 
lau him ſtretcht at eaſe, his fancy loſt 
In pleaſing dreams. Addiſon't CA 


34. To become the property of an 
lot, chance, — 1 othervite 1 
All che lands, which will fall to her ma ely 
thereabouts, are large enough to contain then, 
| 8 7 
If you do chance to hear of that blind une 
Preferment falls on him that cuts him ofi, $4.4, 
. ,, * X bates, 
The 3 vill a i ox beth. 5 
a n Macbeth. p 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea fell; iy 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inſtructor was, Da 
You ſhall fee a great eſtate fall to you, which 
you would have loft the reliſh of, had you known 
yourſelf born to it. Aide 
If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. Pag. 
In their ſpiritual and temporal courts the labcur 
falls to their vicars-general, proctors, apparitr;, 
and ſeneſchals. Swift 
35. To languiſh; to grow faint. 
Their hopes or fears for the common cauſe tac: 
or fell with your lordſhip's intereſt, A44/. un 1:ch, 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. 
Lambs muſt have care taken of them at their fir 
- falling, elſe, while they are weak, the crows and 
magpies will be apt to pick out their eyes. Mertiner, 
To grow lean, 

Watery vegetables are proper, and fiſh rather 
than fleſh : in a Lent diet people commonly fa! 
away. + * * Arbuthndt an Lia. 

38. To fall away. To revolt; to change al- 
legiance. 

The fugitives fell away to the king of Babylon, 

2 Kings, 
39. To fall away. To apoſtatiſe; to fink into 
wickedneſs. . 

Theſe for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away. Luke, vill. 13, 

Say not thou, it is through the Lord that | fi 
away ; for thou oughteſt not to do the things that 
he hateth. | Eccles. AV. 

40% To fall away, To periſh ; to be loſt. 
L propagate ; for ſtill they fall away; 

is prudence to prevent entire decay. Dryd. Jig. 

How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that 
the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe perfec- 
tions, and of receiving new improvement to 
eternity, ſhall fall avvay into nothing, almoſt 23 
ſoon as it is created:? Addiſon's Specatsr, 

41. To fall away, To decline gradually; to 
fade; to languiſh. 1 

In a curious brede of needlework one colour / f 
away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes fo 7 
ſenſibly, thatwe ſee the variety, without being ab 
to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the one from 
the firſt appearance of the other. Addiſon 

42. To fall back. To fail of a promiſe or pur 
poſe, * * 
We have often fallen back from our reſolutions 
43. To fall back, To recede; to give wa, 
44. To fall down. [down is ſometimes 300e 
to fall, though it adds little to the Hen 


cation. ] To proftrate himſelf in adorato” 


There. feli wrath for it againſt Iitach 2 Chren. 
UE e 2 e 


All kings ſhall fall dun before him; al H. 1, 
ſhall ferve him. 7 Hela 1 


FAI. 


He pretends, among the reſt, to quarrel with 


FAL 
which conſifts in giving plain inſtructions to the 


FAL. 


the ſtock of a tree ? Nxlio. tr. f 
| 2 own 110 fink; not to ſtand. | me, to have fallen foul on prieſthood. Dryden. reader. Addiſon on the Georgicks. 
. che was ſpeaking, the felt dews for faintneſs. | 565. 79 fall over. To revolt; to deſert from | 62, = o fall upon. To attack; to invade; to 
| | Bib. xv. one fide to the other. aſſault. 


And do'ſt thou now fall over to my foes? Aura falling 75 ” gallies, had with thene 


1 Down fell the beauteous youth ; the yawning 


| * | Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for ſhame, 8 W deadly fight. Knoles. 

Guſk'd ont 3 purple ſtream, and ſtain dthe ground. | And hang acalve's ſkin on thoſe recreant 252 22 be 2 5 Nog yo HY 705 

. Sbaleſp. K.Fobn. , ' are 1UDJect to 

Jown. To bend as a ſuppliant. <6. 7% fall out. To quarrel ; to jar; to grow | other diſeaſes; but, ſpreading further, ſeizes upon 

5 2 hal fol drwn unto thee ; they ſhall make | 4 — ; e 1 3 „ 

ſupplication unte thee. | V xlv. 14. Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would wi: ol 31 3 EEE ing that comes il his 
47. To fall from. To revolt; to depart from have fallen out with herſelf, rather than make any Ys berry or muſhroom * eſcape him. 

CS | |  conjeQtures to Zelmane's ſpeeches, Sidney. To t rd and — (Jon s Speftator. 

Clarence | | How fell you out, ſay that ? 52 * 12 Th mou * * c 2 A — 

Is very likely to fall from him. Shaleſp. Hen. VI. — No contraries hold more antipathy, y ceuga in. falling upon theſe authors. Hope. 

The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots Than I and ſuch a knave. $hakeſp. K. Lear. | 63+ To fall upon. To attempt. 


Meeting her of late behind the wood, 1 do not intend to Fall np nice philoſophica! 
Secking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, diſquiſitions about the nature of time. Holder. 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Shakeſp. 64. To fall upon. To ruſh againſt, 

The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyaliſts, fell Alt the ſame time that the ftorm bears upon the * 
out with the homebians, who had elected him to be whole ſpecies, we are falling toul upon one an- 
their king. Howel. | other. 8 | Addiſon. 

A ſoul exaſperated in ills, falls out 65. Fall is one of thoſe general words of 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Addiſon's Cato. which it is very difficult to aſcertain or de- 

It has been my misfortune to live among quar- tail the full fignification. It retains in moſt 
relſome neighbours: there is but one thing can of its ſenſes ſome part of its primitive 
make us fall out, and that is the inheritance of meaning, and implies either literally or 
| lord Strut's eſtate. ' Arbutbnot s Fobn . figuratively deſcent, violence, or ſudden- 

57+ To fall aut. To happen; to befall. neſs. In many of its ſenſes it is oppoſed 
| Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? to ri/e; but in others has no counterpart - 


not to de a help to ruin their kingdom, fell by de- 
from the king of England. Hayward, | 

. To fall in. To concur ; to coincide. 
ObjeRions fall in here, and are the cleareſt and 
moſt convincingarguments of the truth. Woodward. 
His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to fall in with 
each other; yet, upon a cloſer inveſtigation, we 
ſhall find them propoſed with great variety and | 
diſtinction. 8 Anerbury. 
Any ſingle paper that falls in with the popular | 
taſte, and pleaſes more than ordinary, brings one in 
2 return of letters. Addiſon. 
When the war was begun, there ſoon fell in 
other incidents at home, which made the conti- 
nuance of it neceſſary. Swift. 

49. To fall in. To comply; to yield to. 
Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the 
direction of the graver ſort. -  Spedtator. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is 
. thus given to change, when they have a ſovereign 


| ; Sidney. or correlative.- 
Novr, for the moſt part, it ſo falleth out, touch- 2 Fai, fil. v. a. 


ing things which generally are received, that al- 1. To drop; to let fall. 
though in themſelves they be moſt certain, yet, be- Tory in the battle think on me, 


cauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are] And fall thy edgeleſs ſword, deſpair and die. Sal. 
- ; . N ; pair and die. Shak, - 
: hardlicſt able to bring proof of their certainty. If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 


that is prone to fall in with all the turns and vecr- | . Makes. f: | 
| Jags of he pooghe., Adtifen, | Hf Alito dans pers ö Each . 7 — prove a IE Shak. 
| Yeuwill ind it difficult to pe rſuade learned men] We er-rode on the way; of thoſe we told him.] And when 1 rear my hand, do you the like 
to fall in with your projets. Addiſon on Medals. | Self. To faltit on Gonzalo. © Shakeſp. Tempe 
That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church Yet ſo it may fall out, becauſe their end fam willing to fa! this argument: tle freedor 


of England; and, upon their refuſal to fall in with Is hate, not help to me. Milton's Agonifles. | every man towrite or not to write in verſe, as he 


s 8 e eee — 5 | There fell out a bloody quarrel bet wixt _ frogs | thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he imagines 
X Wo nn 9:0 SP9% }  and the mice. | L'Eftrange. | the audi rope res may 
30. To fall off. T 0 ſeparate ; to be broken. | If it ſo fall out that you are miſerable for ever, | T Toe 5 l pr ory th 2 | 
+ Love cools, friendſhip falls of, brothers divide; } thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if fome unex- | ** 10 unk ; to depreis: the contrary to 
in cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord. SbaIHp. pected thing had happened. Tillotſen. raiſe, | 0 
Nn. To fall of. To periſh; to die away. | ; | | If a man would endeavour to raiſe of full his 
Languages need recruits to ſupply the - io of 38. To fall to. To begin eagerly to eat. voice fill by half notes, like the ſtops of'a lute, or 
thoſe words that are continually falling of through | * ” Th Nee . N 3 * 4 without halfs, as far as an 
TY ; | « , 3 ight, i t be do Ir; his voi 
42, To fall off. To a poſtatize ; to 5 Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 2 : ”_ ' 2 Nat. Hifto A 
Sm . atize ; to revolt; to To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 3. To diminiſh; to let ſk: oppoſed Fo 
Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! Sal. Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryden. _ aiſe. : 
Revolted . 8 z $9. To fall to. To apply himſelf to. Upon leſſening intereſt to four per cat. you fall : 


They would needs fall to the practice of thoſe | | 
virtnes which they before learned. Sidney. 
I know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers : 


the price of your native commodities, or leſſen 
your trade, or elſe prevent not the high uſe. Locke. 
4. To yean; to bring forth. 


—He never did fall of, my ſovereign liege, | 
But by the chance o war. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
They, accuſtomed to afford at other times ei- 


ther ſilence or ſhort aſſent to what he did purpoſe, How ill white hairs become a fool and jeſter! Sha. | They then conceiving, did in ing time 
did then fall ef and forſake him. Hayward. | Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he Fall party-cotour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's, - 
What cauſe * 2 will never after fall to labour; but is only made fit Shaksſp. 


for the halter. Spenſer. 


FALL, fil. 2. . from the verb.) 
They fell to raiſing money under pretence of the 


Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate, 
1. The act of dropping from on high. 


. Favour'd of Heav'n fo highly, to fall e ' 9 


From their Creator, and tranſgreſs his will? Milt. relief of Ireland. Clarendon. F High o'er their heads a mould ring rock is plac'd, 
' Thoſe captive tribes fell wy | My lady falls to play: ſo bad her chance, That promiſes a full, and fhakes at every blaſt. 
From God to worſhip calves. Milton's Par. Loft. He muſt repair it. | Pope, | Dryden. 


2. The act of tumbling from an ere poſture. - 
| I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 
when he caught, it, he let it go again, and after 


Mere always grave, one half of my readers 
would f2/l of from me. ' Addiſon's Spectator. 


60. To fall under. To be ſubject to; to be- | 
$3- To fall on- To begin eagerly to do any | 


come the ſubject of. | : 
We know the effects of heat will be ſuch as will 


99 


thing. 38 ſcarce fall under the conceit of man, if the force of | it again; and over and over he comes, and up : 
Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet ; it be altogether kept in. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | again, and caught it again; or whether his f. 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat ; 1 Ihoſe things which are wholly in the choice of | enraged bim, or how it was, he did fo ſet his 
Fell on, and try thy appetite to eat. Dryd. Perſ. another, fall under our deliberation, Taylor. teeth, and did tear it. Shakeſp. 
N. To fall on. To make an aſſault; to begin The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is un- z. The violence ſuffered in dropping from Mo 
the attack. \\ doubtedly that perfect aud excellent example of the on high. .. 5 


They fell an, 1 made good my place: at length 

— 1 to the broomſtaff with me; 1 defied em 
23 Sbaleſp. Hen. VIII. 

Ot Fall on, foll on, and hear bim nos; 7 

- But are his perſon for his father's ſake. Dryden. 
Draw all; and when I give the word, fall on. 


Oedipus. 


61. To fall under. 


3 


mind, by imitation of Which imagined form, all 
things are repreſented which fall under human 
fight. 


be reckoned with, rake 
No rules that relate to paſtoral can affect the 


Dryden : Duſreſnoy. | 
To be ranged with; to 


| 


Georgicks, which fall under that claſs of roy 


| 


My ſon coming into his marriage-chamber, 
happened to have a fall, and died. 2 £far. x. 48. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, if 
the firſt fell be broken, by means of a ſop, or 
otherwiſc, ſtayeth above; and ouce if mingled, it 
ſcyereth not again, as oil doth. Bren Phy. Rem. 


A fever or fall may take away my reaſon. Locke. 
X de me 


* FAL F ATI 


„Some were hurt by the /all. they got by leaping | Now under hanging mountains, | + aft . , 

upon the ground. Gulliver's Travels. Beſide the falls of 2 wy | the — . of * they are ſo frail and fi in 
4. Death; overthrow ; deſtruction incurred. | He makes his moan ; 52 FA“LLIixc, fil-ing, Wait, 
Wail his fall, And calls her ghoſt, | FA'LLixG in, lng in. | 2. J. [from fall; 
Whom 1 myſelf firuck down. Sale. Macbetb. Forever, ever, ever loſt ! Pope's St. Cealia, Indentings oppoſed to promi : 

Our ſathers were given to the ſword, and for a | 12. The outlet of a current into any other | It ſhows the noſe and one — 
ſpoil, aud had a great fall before our enemies. water, k ; * veral prominences and fz{lings in of —_— > 
IT $a Judith, viii. 9. Before the. ſall of the Po into the gulph, it receives much more diſtinctly than any 0 * y 
d 6 


I will begin to pray before thee for myſelf and into its channel conſiderable rivers. Addiſon on Italy. | figure. 


for them: for 1 {ce the falls of us that dwell in | 13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the time | FA LLIx GSK NESSG, 0 


the land. 2 Fur. viii. 17. when the leaves drop from the trees. | all and fene. Th 3 
5. Ruin; diſſolution. What crouds of patients the town doctor kills, | LE RE " of E 15 ——— 3 a diſcaſe 
Paul's, the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe | Or how laſt fall he rais'd the weekly bills, Dryden. ing deprived at once of his £ — any Warn. 
fklight 14. Any thing that comes down in great down. enles, and fallz 

Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; ] quantities. | Did Czfar ſwoon ?—He fell down 
Now ſhalt thou ſtand, though ſword, or time, or Upon a great full of rain the current carried ket-place, and foam'd at mouth os wy * 
Or EY fierce than they, thy fall ſoi | 1 * a of ** 5 - apples. tti Two range.] leſs —He hath the falling-ſickneſs. — 
zeal more fierce than 0 conſpire. . e or telling or cutting down; as 2 f f N 
N The "204 ” he fall of timber. 8 8 3 he dogſiſher is good againſt the . 
5, 


6. Downfall; loſs. of greatneſs ; declenfion | FALLA'CIOUS, f4l-IA'-shiis. adj. [ fallax, FA'LLOW, fAl-18, adj. [falepe, Sax.) 


from eminence ; degradation ; ſtate of be- Lat. fallacieux, Fr.) | 1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

ing depoſed from a high ſta ons plunge I» Producing miſtake 3 ſophiſtical. It is How does your failow greyhound ſir? 

from happineſs or greatneſs into miſery or | never uſed of men, but of writings, propo- I heard ſay, he was out- run at Cotſale. Shak 

meanneſs, or from virtue to corruption. ſitions, or things. | | The king, who was exceſſively affected to hut. 

In a ſenſe like this we ſay the /all of man, The Jews believed and aſſented to things nei- ing; had a great deſire to make a great park * 

and the Fall of angels. ther evident nor certain, nor yet ſo much as pro- red as well as fallow deer between Richmond 

Her memory ſer ved as an accuſer of her change, | bable, but actually falſe and fallacious ; ſuch as and Hampton-court. . 

and her own handwriting was there to bear teſti- the abſurd doctrines and tories of their rabbies. | 2. Unſowed ; left to reſt after the years of 

mony againſt her fall. | Sidney. | South's Sermons, tillage. [Suppoſed to be ſo called from 
Perhaps thou talk'ſ of me, and dot enquire |} 2. Deceitful; mocking expectation. the colour of naked ground.) 

Of my reſtraint: why here I live alone; The force of that failacious fruit, The ridges of the fallow field lay traverſed, ſo 

And pitieſt this my miſerable fall. That with exhilarating vapour bland | as the Engliſh muſt croſs them in preſenting the 

Daniel's Civil War. About their ſpirits had play'd, and inmoſt pow'rs charge. Hayward 

He, careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, Made err, was now exhal d. Milton Par. Leſt. 3. Plowed, but not ſowed ; 'plowed as pre- 

Perhaps forgets that Oxford c'er was great; Falſe philoſophy inſpires | | pared for a ſeeond aration. 

Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, Fallacious hope. - | Milton. Her predeceſſors, in their courſe of govern. 
Bcholds thee glorious only in ti all. Popeto Parnel. } FaLLA'CiouSLY, fäl-IA“-shüs-Iy. adv. [from ment, did but ſometimes caſt up the ground; and 
5. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or domi- Jallacious.] Sophiſtically; with purpoſe to] fo leaving it falloze, it became quickly overgrown 

nion. | | deceive; with unſound reaſoning. IuK with weeds. Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 

Till the empire came to be ſettled in Charles We ſhall ſo far encourage contradiction, as to | 4, Unplowed ; uncultivated. 

the Great, the fall of the Romans huge dominion promiſe not to oppoſe any pen that ſhall fallaci- Her fallow lees 

concurring with other univerſal evils, cauſed thoſe ouſly refute us. Brown. | The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

times to be days of much afflition and trouble We have ſeen how fallaciouſly the author has] Doth root upon. Shateſp. Henry V. 
throughout the world. Hooker. 8 cauſe, by 3 that d but | 5. 8 neglected. 

1 OE | unlimited mercy, or unlimited puniſhment, are all ſaints in civil bloodſhed wallow 
8. 3 Coe . rindi. . the methods that can be made uſe of. Addon. | of ſaints, and jet the cauſe lic fallow ? Ilie. 


| D pal cauſe why our lands in purchaſe riſe not, as FALLA/CIOUSNESS, fäl-la -shüs- nls. u. elfrom | FA'LLow, fal'-16. 7. F [from the adjective.) 
| naturally they ſhould, with the fall of our intereſt, | Vallacious.] T endency to deceive ; incon- x. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 


Until I know this ſure uncertainty, Around it allows, meads, and paſtures fair, 


Of dlence, through the empty-vaulted night, 


appears evidently from the effect the fall of in- cluſiveneſs. again, 
ö n So houſes in pg Chit. | FALLACY, fal'-la-sF. n. J. [Fallacia, Lat. The plowing of falfows is a benefit to land, 
| 9. Declination or diminution of ſound ; ca- fallace, Fr.] Sophiſm ; logical artifice ; de- Mortimer, 
| de e t muboki 24 een; deceitful argument; deluſory mode The beſt ploughs to plow up Summer fallow 
\ That ſtrain again; it had a dying falls of ratiocination. with, ; Mortimer. 
O, it came oer my ear, like the ſweet South | Moſt princes make themſelves another-thing | 2. Ground lying at reſt. 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, from the people by a fallacy of argument, think- Within an ancient foreſt's ample verge, 
= Stealing and giving odours. Shak, Twelfth Night. | ing themſelves moſt Kings when the ſubject is There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 
| How ſweetly did they float upon the wings moſt baſely ſubjected. Sidney. Built for convenience, and the uſe of life; 
At ev ry /all ſmoothing the raven down | I'llentertain the favour'd fallacy. Sha leſd. A little garden, and a limpid brook, ; 
Ol darkneſs till it ſmil'd! Milton. It were a mere fallacy, and miſtaking to aſcribe By nature's own contrivance ſeems diſpos d. Neue. 
10. Declivity ; ſteep deſcent. | that to the force of imagination upon another body, Zo FaLLoOw, fir'-16, v. . To plow in order 
Waters when beat upon the ſhore, or ſtraitned, which 1s but the force of imagination upon the to a ſecond plowing. 
i as the fall; of bridges, or daſhed againſt themſelves proper body. : Bacon. Begin to plow up fallows: this firſt fallewing 
by winds, give a roaring noiſe. Bacon Nat, Hiſt, All men, who can ſee. an inch before them, ought to be very ſhallow. Mortimer's Huſoandry. 
x1. Cataract; caſcade; ruſh of water down | ,. war <alily detect groſs fallacier, 0 @, Dryden. FAU. Ess, Al-I8-nls. 1. [from fallow., 


| FALLIBYLITY, fal-Iy-bll'-I-ty. 2. / [from Barrenneſs; an exemption from bearing 


a a ſteep place, Fallible.] Liableneſs to be deceived; un- fruit, : 


There will we fit upon the rocks, 


mw 
* 5 / 


And ſce the ſhepherds feed their flocks | certainty ; poſſibility of errour. : FE: Like one, who, in her third, widowhood, doth 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe alla ' There js a great deal of fallibility in the teſti- profeſs | 
Melodious birds ſing madrigals. Shakeſp. | Mony of men; yet ſome things we may be al- Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
| A whiſtling wind, or a melodious noiſe of birds | moſt as certain of, as that the ſun ſhines, or, that S' affects my muſe now a chaſte fullorvne/s. Denne. 
among the ſpreading branches, or a pleaſing ful! | five twenties make an hundred, Watts. | FALSE, fa'ls. adj. [ fal/us, Lat. faux, fauſes 
of water running violently, theſe things made } FA*LLIBLE, fal-Hlbl. adj. [allo, Lat.]| Fr.] 8 . 
them to ſwoon for fear. . Liable to errour; ſuch as may be deceived. | 1. Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
Down through the crapnies of the living walls Do not falſify your reſulution with hopes that is not thought. 
The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm' ring falls, are ſallible: to-morro you muſt die. Shakep. Inaccence ſhall make 
. eee gy Dryden. He that creates to himſelf thouſands of little] Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny . 
The fwain, in barxen deſerts, with ſurprize hopes, uncertain in the promiſe, Ffe/lible in the] Tremble at patience. Shakeſp, Winter Tale. 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; event, and ay Tg upon a thouſand circum- There arc falſe witnefſes among men. 4 Ef. 
A ad ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds, to hear | ſtances, often ail his expectations. Tyler. 2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that which 
* New. falls of water murm ing in his car. Pope. 1 Our intelle æual or rational powers need ſome does not exiſt. = 


1 


TAL. 


how can that be falſe, which ev'ry tongue 
mortal man affirms for true? 
truth hath in all ages been ſo ſtrong, 
loadſtone like, all hearts it ever drew. Davies. 
oy — is that in poetry which groteſque is in a 
ewes the perſons and actions of a farce are all 
pon and the manners /al/z; that is, incon- 
Ching with the characters of mankiad. Dryden, 
neous ; ſuppoſititious. 
+ Take a veſſel, and make a folſe bottom of coarſe 
canvaſs; fill it with earth above the canvaſs. Bacon. 


( Decciving expectation ; not ſolid; not 


er 
Which 


He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, 
Whoſe fa foundation waves have waſh'd away, 
With dreadful poiſe is from the main land refr. 


When that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 
{t left behind it Fa{/e and ſlipp'ry ground, Dryden, 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we come 
to lay any weight upon t, the ground is fa/ſe under 
i | 244466 L' Eftrange. 
Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon my falſe French; by mine ho- 
nur, in true Engliſh, I love thee, Kate, SH. 

( Not honeſt ; not juſt. 

The true prince may, for recreation, prove a 
falſe thief; for the poor abuſes of the * want 
countenance. = akeſþ. 

Men are ſpunges. which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know falſe play, rather than loſe, wt: vs 

Wie. 
1, Treacherous; perfidious ; traiterous ; de- 
ceitful ; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sadden, malicious, ſmacking of ev'ry fin 
That has a name. Shaleſp. Macheth. 
- Falſe of heart, light of car, bloody of hand, 
| Sbakeſþ. 
Am to whom he had committed the trait 
of his perſon, in making him his chamberlain ; 
this man, no ways diſgraced, no ways diſcontent, 
ways put in fear, turas ſaſſe unto him. 
g Bacon Henry VI. 

80 haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, 
Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as f@'/e to me, 

80 falſe thou art to him who ſet thee free. Dryden. 
The ladies will make a numerous party againſt 
kim, for being fa/ſe to love in forſaking Dido. 
| Dryden. 
. Counterfeit ; hypocritical z not real: as, 
2 falſe diamond. 

Falſetears true pity moves: the king commands 

To looſe his ſetters. Dryden's AE neid. 
9. In all theſe ſenſes true is the word op- 


Talse, Als. adv. , Not truly; not honeſtly ; 
not exactly ; falſely, . . | 
What thou would'ſt highly, | | 
That thou would'ſt holily ; would { not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrongly win, Shate/p. Macbeth. 


ToFaugp, f'ls. v. 4. [from the neun.! 
To violate by failure of veracity. 
. dot enough that to this lady mild, 
falſed bath thy faith with perjury? Fairy N. 


2. To deceive. 
far ſeemly pleaſance each to other makes, 
e as they ſit; 
is 
 Tobethe 1285 cy he her takes 


3. To — feints; as fen 
„ Bapon, in the heat of all his ſtriſe, 

Was wary wile, and cloſely. did await - | 

Adrantage, whilſt his foe did rage molt rife ; 

\nctimeerathwart,fometimeshe Rrook him ſtrait, 
| 1 «Joh his blows t' 
i This word is now cut of 
WiEKEA'aTED, fal- 


ko 


illude him with —4 
Fairy Queen. 
5, l- hä'rt· Id. adj. { ale and 


1 
- bo — N 


* 
mY 


. 4. 
— 


6 
* 1 # 
* 


* 


| Fairy Dueen, | 


| Ixra'Ls ER, fils-dr. 
ight that lived yet. Fuiry Queen. 
cers commonly do. | 


FAL 


' Sheart.] Treacherous ; perfidious z deecit- 
ful ; hollow. 
The traiterous or treacherous, who have milled 
others, are ſeverely puniſhed ; and the neutrals and 
falſchearted friends and followers, who have ſtarted 
| aſide like a broken bow, he noted. Bacon. 
Fa'LSEH00D, fa'ls-had. 2. / (from falſe.} 
1, Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Artificer of fraud ; he was the firſt 
That practis'd falſpcod under faintly ſhow, Milton. 
| All deception in the courſe of life is, indeed, 
nothing elſe but a he reduced to practice, and 
fealſehond paſſing from words to things. South, 
2. Want of honeſty; treachery ; deceitful- 
| neſs; perfidy. 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 

Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 

Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth; leſt that too heav*nly form, pretended 
To helliſh fa/ſbood, ſnare them. Milton. 
3. Alie; a falſe aſſertion. 


| 


4. Counterfeit; impoſture. 
For no falſbood can endure 
Touch of celcſtia temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs, 


| 
Milt:n, 


In your anſwers there remains falſbod. Job. 


FAL 
1. The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo as 


to make it appear what it is not. | 

| Concerning the word of God, whether it be by 
miſconſtruction of the ſenſe, or by falſification of 
the words, wittingly to endeavour that any thing 
may ſeem divine which is not, is very plainly to 
abuſe, and even to falſify Divine evidence, which 
injury, offered but unto men, is moſt worthily 

counted heinous, Hooker . 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his 

coin is an high offence ; but to counterſeit the liv- 

ing image of a king in his perſon, exceedeth all 

falſifications 5 except it ſhould be that of a Maho- 
met, that counterfeits Divine honour. Bacon, 
2. Confutation. 

The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſ- 
terity from ſearching after this iſle, and to pre- 
| ſerve his ſtory from deteRtion of falſifeation. Broome. 

FA'LSIFIER, fals-y-fi-ar. n. /. (from alfi. 
1. One that counterfeits; one that makes 
any thing to ſeem what it is not. 
| It happens in theories built on too obvious or 
too few experiments, what happens to /al/iiers of 
coin; for counterfeit money will endure ſome one 
proof, others another, but none of them all proofs. 
* Boyle. 
2. A liar; one that contrives falſehoods. 


| 


FA'LSELY, fa'ls-1y. adv. [from fal/e.] 


1. Contrarily to truth; not truly. 

Simeon and Levi fpake not only fa//ely but in- 
ſidiouſly, nay hypocritically, abuſing proſely tes 
and religion. Gov. of the Tongue, 

Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 
Whoſe flect more mighty every day became 

By late ſucceſs, which they did fa/ſcly boaſt, 
And now by firſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. Dryd. 

Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 
And yet he falſely faid he was in love; 
Falſely ; for had he truly lov'd, at leaſt | 
He would have giv'n one day to my requeſt. Dryd. 

Such as are treated ill, and upbraided felſzly, 
find out an intimate friend that will hear their 

complaints, and endeavour to ſooth their ſecret 
reſentments. 
2. Erroneoufly; by miſtake. 
He knows that to be inconvenient which we 
falſely think convenient for us. Smalridge's Serm, 


F 


| 
| 
Fa'rskx Ess, fi1s-nls. 1. /. [from falſe.] 
1, Contraricty to truth. 


2. Want of veracity ; violation of promiſe. 
Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were ſolemnly 
enacted, and the practice of fraud and rapine, and 
perjury and fal/-n;ſs to a man's word, and all vice 
were eſtabliſhed by a law, would that which we 
now call vice gain the reputation of virtue, and 
human nature ? Tillotſon. 
3. Duplicity ; deceit ;- double mugs. on 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity, 


cially to perſonated devotion. Hammond's Fundam. 
4. Treachery; perfidy; traiterouſneſs. 
| _ King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would of that ſeed grow to a greater ale. 


by the falſengſe, or cheated by the avarice of ſuch 
a ſervant. Rb Neger. 
n. . [from falſe.] 
ceiver; an h te. Now obſolete. 
Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craſt coloured with ſimplicity; * 
And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 
That of ſuch fa{ſer's friendſhip been ſain. Spenſer. 
FALSITTABLE, fals-Y-fl-Abl. adi. [from fal- 
Ing.] Liable to be counterftited or cor- 
ru pte. eie: + f 
False riox, falg-y-fl- 


* 


— 

Ps > 
W „ 
5 


S 1 


| 1, faiffeation, Fr. from. alſich. ] 


Ad!iſon's Spectator. 


3. Perfidiouſly; treacherouſly ; deceitfully. | 


that which we now call virtue grow. odious to 


and all ſalſeng or ſoulneſs of intentions, eſpe- | 


The prince is in no danger of being berrayed } 


A de- | 


.- Ahän. u. . 


| Boaſters are naturally fal/ifiers, and the people, 
of all others, that put their ſuams the worſt toge- 
ther. L' Eflranges 
To FA'LS1FY, fa'ls-y-fF. v. a. [ fal/ifier, Fr. 
1. To counterfeit; to forge; to produce 
ſomething for that which in reality it is not. 
We cannot excuſe that church, which through 

| corrupt tranſlations of ſcripture, dclivereth, in- 
| ſtead of divine ſpeeches, any thing repugnant 
unto that which God ſpeaketh ; or, through fal/i- 
fied additions, propoſeth that to the people of God 
as Scripture, which is in truth no Scripture. Hooker. 
The lriſh bards uſe to forge and fal/if} every thing 
as they liſt, to pleaſe or diſpleaſe'any man. Spenſer. 


Faljifying the balance by deceit. Amos. 
2, To contute ; to prove falſe. - 
Our Saviour's prophecy ſtands good in the de- 


ſtruction of the temple, and the diſſolution of the 
Jewiſh economy, when Jews and Pagans united 
all their endeavours, under Julian the apoſtate, to 
baffle and falſify the prediction. _ Addiſon, 
3. To violate; to break by falſchood. | 
It ſhall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which 
is in thy power to ſhun, to make him live to fee 
thy faith /a//fied, and his bed defiked. Sidney. 
He ſuddenly falſified his faith, and villainouſly 
flew Selymes the king, as he was bathing himſelf, 
miſtruſting nothing leſs than,the falſchood of the 
pirate. | Knolles's Hiſtory. 
This ſuperadds treachery to all the other peſti- 
lent ingredients of the crime; tis the falhfying, 
| the moſt important truſt. Decay of Piety. 
4. To pierce; to run through. - 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Is fal/;fy'd, and round with jav'lins fill'd. Dryden, 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word falſified, as an in- 
novation in our an dene The ſact is confeſſed ; 
for I remember not to have read it in any Eng- 
liſh author; though perhaps it may be found in 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen. But ſuppoſe it be not 
ere: why am I forbidden to borrow from the 
Italian, a poliſhed language, the word Which is 
wanting in my native tongue? Horace has given 
us a rule for coining words, „ g/eco"foute baden; 
eſpecially when other words are joined with them 
Which explain the ſenſe. I uſed the word f, 
in this place, to mean that the ſhield of Tut 
was not of proof againſt the ſpears and javelins of 
| "the Trojans, Which had picrced it through and 
through in many places. The words which ac- | 
company this new one, makes my meaning plain : 


— — 


4 


* 3 


Ma /i  Uftergo d Ambi era pur, a 
Cbe ji peter luis in M eee 
89 9 * N = . 


F AM 


for his ſhield was fal/ed, is not Engliſh, I 
might indeed have contented myſelf with ſaying 


His ſhield was pierced, and bored, and ſtuck with | 


javelins. Dryden. 


Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to na- 
taraliſe the new ſignification, which I have never 


Teen copied, except once by ſome obſcure nameleſs 
writer, and which indeed deſerves not to be re- 
, _ ceived, 
- To FA'LsIfy, fils-y-Cy. v. n. To tell lies; 
to violate truth.  _. 
This point have we gained, that it is abſolutely 
and univerſally unlawful to lie and falſify. South. 
FA LsIrx, fals-i-ty. . /. [ falftas, Lat.] 
1. Falſehood; contrariety to truth. 
Neither are they able to break through thoſe 
errours, wherein they are ſo determinately ſet- 
tled, that they pay unto /ai/ty the whole ſum of 
| Whatſoever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. | 
Can you on him ſuch Falſties obtrude ? 
And as a mortal the moſt wiſe delude? Sandy:. 
Probability does not make any alteration, either 


: 


in the truth or fal/ity of things; but only imports | 


2 different degree of their clearneſs or appearance 
to the underſtanding. # South, 


2. Alye; an errour; a falſe aſſertion or po- 


fition. | 


That Danubius ariſeth from the Pyrenean hills, 
chat the earth is higher towards the North, are 
opinions truly charged on Ariſtotle by the reſtorer 
of Epicurus, and all cafily confutable falſitier. 

Glanville s Sceßſis. 
To FA LT ER, fi1-tur, v. =: [altar to be 
wanting, Span. vaultur a ſtammerer, 
Iſlandick, which is probably a word from 

the ſame radical.] 1. | - 
x. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 
Wich altering tongue, and trembling ev'ry vein, 

Tell on, quoth ſhe. - 6 Fairy 
The pale aſſiſtants on each other ſtar d, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words 
The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, | 
And dy'd imperfe& on the fall ring tongue. Dryd. 
He changes, gods! and falters at the queſtion: 

His fears, his words, his lock, declare him guilty. 

1 N ' Fi 


i 

| 

2. To fail. in any act of the body. 4 

This earth ſhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones 
Prove armed ſoldiers, cre har pative king _ 

Shall alter under foul.rebelliqus arms. Shaleſp. 


— 


He found his legs aller. Wiſeman's Surgery.“ 


3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want 
weakneſs of any ar all faculties, an exact obſerva- 


tion of their ſeveral ways of faltering would . 
| Leck 


- Cover, : ecke. 
To 8 fAl-tär. v. 42. To fift; to 
This word ſeems to be merely 


cleanſe. 
ruſtick or provincial. 


Barley for malt muſt be bold, dry, ſweet, and 


C 


clean. fa{tered from ſoulneſs, ſeeds and oats. 
Freer, fi-tirdn 


7 


Fur cannot otherwiſe be turned than by falþ- } 


| 

[ 
IJ) 

4 


3 | | 


ar 
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Mortimer . Huſhandry. : 


| 


þ . 


FAM 


T ſhall hew what are true ſames. Baton. 
FA MED, fü md. adj. (from fame.} Renowned; 
celebrated ; ayers > of, Revs | 
He is fam'd for mildneſs, peace er. 
A. peace and ae HY | 
He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, „ 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 4 
Since Phlegian robbersmade unſafe the road. Dryd. 
Ariſtides was an Athenian philoſopher, famed 
for his learning and wiſdom; but converted to 
Chriſtianity. Addiſon. 


| 


ing no fame; without renown. Not in 
e. 


Then let me, famelgſi, love the fields and woods, 
The fruitful water d vales and running floods. May. 
FAMILIAR, fa-mll/-yar. adj. [ familiaris, 
Lat.] | 
1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. 
They range familiar to the dome. Pope, |. 
2+ Affable; not formal; eaſy in converſation. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. Sha. 
Be not too familiar with Poins; for he mifuſes 
thy favours ſo much, that he ſwears thou art to 
marry his ſiſter Nell. \ Shabeſp, 
3. Unceremonious z free, as among perſons 
1ong acquainted. 
Kalandar ſtreight thought he ſaw his niece 
Parthenia, and was about in ſuch familiar ſort to 
have ſpoken unto her; but ſhe, in gtave and ho- 


4. Well known; brought into knowledge by 
frequent practice or cuſtom. 

I ſee not how the Scripture could be poſſibly | 
made Familiar unto all, unleſs far more ſhould be 
read in the people's hearing than by a ſermon 
can be opened. Hooker, 

Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel, | 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be | 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shateſp. 

Our ſweet 

Receſs and only conſolation left | 
Familiar to our eyes! Milton Paradiſe Loft. 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with others which are new and ftrange, | 
will bring thoſe new ideas into eaſy remembrance. 

Matti. 

med; ha- 


1 


5. Well acquainted with; accuſto 
bituated by cuſtom. 
Or chang'd at length, and tothe pla 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the-fierce heat, and void of pain. Ailton. 
The ſenſes at firſt let in particular ideas; and the 
mind, by degrees, growing familiar with ſome of 
them, they are lodged in the memory, and names 
got to them. | - Locke. 
He wasamazethow ſo impotent and groveling 
an inſe@ as I, could entertain ſuch inhuman ideas, 
and in ſo familiar a manner, as to appear wholly | 


| Gulliver . Travels, 
Patient permit the ſadly - pleaſing ſtrain, 


2. A demon ſuppoſed to att 


| Famitid rity, fi-mil. 


FA/MELESs, fi'm-lls, adj. [from fame.) Hav- | 


JI. To make familiar 


nourable manner, gave him to underſtand that he 
was miſtaken, ' Sidney. | 


e 
| 


anmoved at all the ſcenes of blood and defolation. | 


FAM- 


When he finds 


himſ, 1 
by his familiar:, imlel? avoided and nepl-4.4 


this affe&s him, Rover 
St, 
tend at call. 
there is no evil angel byy 


miliaritẽ, Fr. from familiar. F. n. 7. Us 


r. Eafineſs of converſatio:, « d= 
remony ; affability, 8 
2+ Acquaintance; habitude. 

We contract at laſt ſuch an intimacy 2= 
-liavity with them, as makes it difHcül, 
ſome for us to call off our minds. 

3» Eaſy intercourſe, 
© * They ſay any mortals may enjoy the wm; 
mate ſamiliarities with theſe 
To FAMILIARI“Z x, fi-mil- 
miliariſer, Fr.) 


ove 13 a familiar ; 
love. 


3-5 
fand 
ult and irk. 

Atterbury, 
Re 
; fo It mti. 
ry ſpirits, Pe 
Far-. D. g. Ja- 


to make caſy by 

bitude; to make common. & >... 

2+ To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant fi. 
periority, 

The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com. 
paſſion and affability that familiarized him ts my 
imagination, and ar once diſpelled all far au 
apprehenſions. Addiſon's SteR try, 

FAM1LIakLY, fa-mlit-yar-l, ay, 
familiar.] 

1. Unceremoniouſly ; with freedom like that 
of long acquaintance. 

Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your fawcineſs will jeſt upon my love, $146, 

He talks as familiarily of John of Gaunt 2; « 
he had been ſworn brother to him; and I be 
{worn he never ſaw him but once in the Tilt. 
yard, and then he broke his head. Shatrſy, 

The governour came to us, and, after ſalutatiors, 
faid familiarly, that he was come to viſit us, ard 
called for a chair and ſat him down. © Bac, 


3. Commonly ; frequently; with the uncon- 
cernedneſs or eaſineſs of long cuſtom. 
Leſſer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered 
Greece with ſo long darkneſs, do familiarlypreſcn: 
our ſenſes with as great alterations in the ſun 2:4 
moon. Raleigh's Hi. 
3. Eafily; without ſolemnity; without for- 
mality. | 
Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without method talks us into ſenſe; 
Will, like a friend, familiarly convey | 
The trueſt notions in the caſieſt way. Pie. 
FARES , 7 3 [en famille, Fr.] Ini 
amily way ; domeſtically. 
Deluded AB ar whom x great 
Chuſe for companions #ete-a-tete ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit hene er you will. Swift, 


F £ MILY, fam'-Ill-p,x, / ¶ familia, Lat. famille, 


I, 
x> Tm who live in the ſame houſe ; houſe · 
7 old. | 


—— IT — »— — 


from 


— 


| 


; 


| 


4 


ö 


| 


| | 


NGL r-Ing-ly- adv. [from | Familier now with grief, your tears refrain. Poe. The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; at 
Falter,] With heſitation ; with difficulty; | 6, Common; frequent. J 1 cannot anſwer for my whole family; for my 
with feebleneſs. l +404 Toa wrong hypotheſis may be redueed the er-] wife prevailed on me to take ſomewhat. Sroift, 
To Faux, Kam bl. V. &. [ Famler, Pan. + Fours that may be. occaſioned by a true hypothe- | 2. Thoſe. that deſcend from one common 
To heſitate in the ſpeech.. This word I | is, but not rightly-underſtogd:- there is nothing | progenitor ; a race; a tribe; a generation. 
ind only in A inner. |: more amilir than this. Locke. | Of Gerſhon was the family of the Libnites, Nun. 
FAME, fm. 2. /. Lfama, Lat. 44x, Doricks] . Eaſy; unconſtrained, z. A caurſe of deſcent; a genealogy- 
x. Celebrity.;3.renown. 1144 4 — „enn 1 If thy ancient but ignoble blood 
Ide houſe to be builded for the Lord muſt be His muſe, and ſports in looſe fumiliar ſtrains. Addiſ. } Has crept through ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 
_ exceeding, magaiſical, of fame and of glory 3. Too nearly acquainted. 1 Go and complain thy family is Jonng, p 
..throughout AHcountries. 1 Chre.- f A poor man found a prieft familiar with his Now own thy fathers have been fools ſo long. e. 
be deſire of ſume will not ſuffer endowments |; wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad, and could 4. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies. ubbbr⸗ 
40 lie Aalen Spectator. mot proveiit,theprieſt uod him for defamation. | + There be two great families of things, Iulf 
-» Whatis this ene for which-wethoughts emp, Camden. reous and mercurial, inflammable and not inflam- 


_ - The owner's wife, which other men enjoy? 


= 


Pope. 
2. Report ; ru mour. 14 N 


1 * 


6, IV yür. „ „ 


= 


Fami 1 4 


We hace beside fan: of him, and all hathe 
þ NAA. A | Io is. 9. 


= 
„ 


— 


I. An intimate; one lon acquainted.: 1 
© Thekitgs kioble jrenddeman,/ and my familiar] 


mable, . crude, 2 and 9 — 
Famine; fäm In. , /. [ famine, Fr.. 
Lat.] Scarcity of food; dearth.; diet 


K nei (e 


” 


* 


Sbats. | for mant of yictuals. 


Our 


* 


F AN 


Our caſtle's 1 8 | 
| « ſiege to ſcorn: here let them he, 
will laugh 4 ague eat them up. Shate/þ. 


1 have not been of late obſerved to be 
becauſe of the induſtry of mankind, 
wy by thoſe ſupplies that come by ſea, but 


partly 7 by the goodneſs of God. Hale. 


pipe. never felt a ſiege before, 
But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore ; 
Which now ſhut up, and millions crowded here, 


Famine will ſoon in multitudes appear. Dryden. 
7, FA MIS II, fim'-Ish. v. a. [from fames, 
amis, old Fr.] 
. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve ; to deſtroy 
by want of food. SEES 

What, did he marry me to famiſh me? Shakeſp. 

The pains of — * Tantalus he'll feel, 
And Sifyphus, that labours up the hill 

Therowling rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's wheel. 

Dryden. 

o kill by deprivation or denial of any 

3 neceſſary to life. Milton uſes it 


with of: Thin air 


Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 
And famift him of breath if not of bread. Millon. 
To FaſmisH, fam'-Ish. v. =. To die of 
hunger; to ſuffer extreme hunger. 
You are all reſolved rather to dic than to fami/b. 
Sbal . 
F/MISHMENT, fam'-Ish-meEnt. z. ,. [from 
amilo. The pain of hunger; want of 


food. | 
Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy gut beſtow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee ; which thou, 
* Fearung to ſuffer thirſt and fumiſbment, 

In poifon'd potion drank ſt. Haletoill on Provid. 
Fano'siTY, fi-mGs'-I-ty. 2. / [from famons.] 
Renown; celebrity. Dia 
Fixous, fi'-mns. ad;. 

fu, Lat.) 
3. Renowned ; celebrated; much talked of 
and praiſed. . 
Henry the Fifth, too famors to live long; 
England ne'er loſt a king of ſo much worth. SHL. 
There roſe up hefore Moſes two hundred and 
kity.prigces of the aſſembly, famous in the con- 
gregation, men of renown, Numb. xvi, 2. 
She became famous among women; for they had 
executed judgment upon her. Exel. xxiii. 10. 
Pyreius was only famous for counterfeiting all 
things; as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and ſwine tumbling in rhe 
mire; whereupon he was ſurnamed Rupographus. 
| Peacham on Drawing. 
I ſhall be nam'd among the amo 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Milton e Agon. 
Many, befides myſelf, have heard our famous 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of his 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turncd 
wo Engliſh by F airfax. a Drycen. 
* It has ſometimes a middle ſignification, 
—— _ whether for good or ill. 
crates and Menas, famous pyrates, 
Make the ſca ſerve them, Shakes. * and Cleop. 


EWnovsry, fz-mis-If. adv. [from famous.) 
. Sreat renown; with great celebra- 


{ /ameux, Fr. e 


Then this land was famorſl enriched 
With politick grave counſel * 5 the king 
2 uncles to 
ked on the 
uf ſpoken 
recorded 


- 
G 


Grew's Cof. 
' nls. n. /. [from ſam- 
pity ; great fame. ö 
% [vannus, Lat.] 


os 
FAN, fan'. x 


1. A 2395 | 
a inſtrument uſed by ladies to move the 


and-cool themſelves, 
Vor. UN? XVIII. 


FAN 


| „„ and fans, and double change of 
tav'ry, 

| With amber bracelets, beads, with all this knav'ry. 

Shakeſp. 

Flavia, the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 

Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 

In other hands the fan would prove 

An engine of ſmall force in love; 

But ſhe, with ſuch an air and mien, 

Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 

Directs its wanton motions ſo, 

That it wounds more than Cupid's bow ; 

Gives coolneſs to the matchleſs dame, 

To every other breaſt a flame, Atterbury, 

The modeſt in was liftzd up no more, 

And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd before. 
: Pope. 
2. Any thing ſpread out like a woman's fan 
into a triangle with a broad baſe. 

As a peacock and crane were in company, the 
peacock ſpread his tail, and challenged the other 
to ſhew him ſuch a far of feathers. L' Eftrange. 

3. The inftrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. Van, 
Fr.] 
Flaile, ſtrawfork, and rake, with a far that is 
ſtrong. | Tuſſer. 
Aſſes ſhall eat clean provender, winnowed with 
the ſhovel and with the far. 1/. xxx. 24. 
In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful far, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. 
For the cleanſing of corn is commonly uſed either 
a wicker- fan, or a fan with ſails. Iortimer's Hujb. 


2 


wings. 

The pris'ner, with a ſpring from priſon broke; 

Then ſtretch'd his feather'd 
might, 


| Dryden. 
5. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. 

Nature worketh in us all a love to our own 
counſels: the contradiction of others 1s a far to 
inflame that love. 


To FaN, fan'. v. a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
She was fanned into ſlumbers by her flaves. 
Spect᷑ator. 
2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in mo- 
tion. 
Let every feeble humour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair, Shakeſp, Coriolanus. 
The Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fan our people cold, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
The air | 
Floats as they paſs, fann'dwith unnumber'd plumes: 
Fram branch to branch the ſmaller birds with ſong 
Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings, 
"Till ev'n. 
The fanning wind upon her boſom blows; 
To meet the fanning wind the boſom roſe : 
The fanning 3 ſtreams continue her 
repoſe. ryden's Cymon and Ipbigenia. 
Calm as the breath which fans our eaſtern groves, 
And bright, as when thy eyes firſt lighted up our 
loves. Dryden. 
And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air, 
Pants on her neck, and fan, her parting hair. Pope. 


. To ſeparate, as by winnowing, 
have collected ſome few, therein fazning the 
old, not omitting any, Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Not ſo the wicked; but as chaff, which, fani'd, 
The wind drives, ſo the wicked ſhall not ſtand 
In judgment. ; Milton. 


TANA“Tricisu, fa-nat'-y-slzm, n. /. [from 
fanatich.] Enthuliaſm ; religious frenzy. 

A church whoſe doctrines are derived from the 

clear {-uncains of the Scriptures, whoſe polity and 


: diſcipline are formed upon the moſt uncorrupted 


Shakeſp.” 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved; 


fans with all his 


And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. | 


Hooker. | 


[ 


| 


| 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


| 


FAN 
models of antiquity, which has ſtood unſhaken by 
the moſt ſurious aſſaults of popery on the one hand, 
and f2naticiſm on the other; has triumphed over all 
the arguments of its enemies, and has nothing now 
to contend with but their ſlanders and calummes, 
Roper:. 
FANA'TICK, fa-nit'-ik. adj. [ fanaticus, Lat. 
fanatique, Fr.] Enthuſiaſtick; ſtruck with 
a ſuperſtitious frenzy. 
Oſiris, IIis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſt' rous ſhapes and ſorceries abus d 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 
Their wand'ring gocs diſguis'd in brutiſh forms, 
Milton. 
FANA“ Tick, fa-nit-Ik. 2. /. {from the adiec- 
tive.] An enthufiaſt; a man mad with 
wild notions of religion. 
The double armature of St. Peter is a more de- 
ſtructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon 
ſnatcht up by a fanatick, Decay of Piety. 


Fa'xC1FUL, fan'-cy-fol. adj. [ fancy and full. 
1. Imaginative; rather guided by imagina- 
tion than reaſon : of perſons. 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but 
confuſion and ruin from thoſe very means, whereby 
both that and this is moſt effeQually prevented. 

Woodward's Nat. Hiſtory. 
2. Dictated by the imagination, not the rea- 
ſon ; full of wild images: of things. 

W hat treaſures did he bury in his ſumptuous 
buildings ? and how fooliſh and fanciful were they ? 

Hayward. 

It would ſhow as much ſingularity to deny this, 

as it does a fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth. 


FA'NCIFULLY, fan'-sy-ful-p. adv. [from 
fanciful.) According to the wildneſs of 
imagination, 

FA'NCIFULNESS, fän“-sy-fül- nis. u. /. [from 
fanciful.] Addiction to the pleaſures of 
imagination ; habit of following fancy ra- 
ther than reaſon. 

Albertus Magnus, with ſomewhat too much cu- 
riofity, was ſomewhat tranſported with too much 
fancifulneſs towards the influences of the heaverly 
motions, and aſtrological calculations. Hale. 


FA NC, fän“-sF. n. /. [contracted from 
phantaſy, phantaſia,' Lat. qgavrzgia.] It 
ihould be phanſp. 

1, Imagination ; the power by which the 
mind forms to itſelf images and repreſen- 
tations of things, perſons, or ſcenes of 

being. ä 
Shakeſpeare, fancy's ſweeteſt child! 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 
In the ſou! 
Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: among theſe fancy next 
Her office holds; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 
She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 
Which reaſon joining, or disjoining, frames 
All what we affirm, or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge, or opinion. Miltin's Par, Loft. 
Though no evidence affects the fancy ſo ſtrongly 
as that of ſenſe, yet there is other evidence which 
gives as full ſatisfaction, and as clear a conviction 
to our reaſon; | . Atterbury. 
Love is by fancy led about, 
From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 
Whom we now a goddeſs call, 
Divinely grac'd in every feature, 
Strait's a deform'd, a perjur'd creature; 
Love and hate are faucy all. _ Granville. 

2. An opinion bred rather by the imagination 
than the reaſon. c Anne: 

Men's private fancies muſt give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in au- 
thority over them. - Hauler. 

A perſon of a full and ample fortune, who was 
not 9 by any fancics in religion. 

Feat ; 


Mil. ton. 


. — 


Clarendon. - 
I have - 


FAN 


L bave always had a fancy, that learning might 
be made a play and recreation to children. Locke, 
3. Taſte; idea; conception of things. 
The little chapel called the Salutation is very 
neat, and built with a pretty fancy. _ Addiſon. 
4. Image; conception ; thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone; 

Of ſorrie!t fancies your companions making, 

Uſing thoſe thoughts which ſhouldindeed have died 
With them they think on ? Shaleſp. Macbeth. 

5. Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs. 
His fancy lay extremely to travelling. L' Eſtrange. 
For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf, 

To fit your fancies to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 
To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. 

A reſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy 
for the ſame buſineſs or diverſion, is a ground of 
affection, : Collier. 

6. In Shakeſpeare it ſignifies love, 
Tell me where is fanc bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? | 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
It is engender'd in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and funcy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. Sale. Merch. of Ven. 
5. Caprice; humour; whim. | 
True worth ſhall gain me, that it may be ſaid 
Deſert, not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden. 
The ſultan of Egypt kept a good correſpondence 
with the Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, 
for fear they ſhould take a fancy to turn the courſe 
of that river. 5 Arbuthnot. 
One that was juſt entering upon a long journey, 
took up a fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. 
L' Eftrange. 
$. Falſe notion, 


. 
The altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of |. 

| ſruit, by infuſing, mixing, or cutting into the 
bark or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any | 
coloured, aromatical, or medicinal ſubſtance, are | 
but fancies : the cauſe is, for that thoſe things | 


have paſled their period, and nouriſh not. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. | 

9. Something that pleaſes or entertains with- 
out real uſe 3 | 
London- pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 


Mortimer. 
To Fa'xcy, fin'-s}. v. 1. [from 


the noun.) 
To imagine ; to believe without being able 
to prove. | | ** 


All are not always bound to hate and puniſh 


the true enemies of religion, much leſs any whom 


they may fancy to be ſo: all are always obliged 
to love its true friends, and to pray for its very 
enemies. Strutt's Sermons. 


if our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile 
ancy than know, and | 


and metaphor, we rather 
are not yet penetrated into the inſide. and reality 
of the thing; but content ourſelves with what 
our imaginations furniſh us with. 


To FA Ne, fan'-sf. v. 2. 


i. To portray in the mind; to image to him- | 


ſelf; to imagine. 
But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd, | 
Who with ſtretch'd pinions ſoars above the crowd; 


V ho mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, | 


but can ne'er expreſs. Dryden. 


He whom 1 fe | 
ts he pleaſed with. 


2. To like; 


Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, | 


together with her perſon and external beauty, 

fancied her ſo ſtrongly, as, negleRing all princely | 

reſpects, he took hey from her huſband. Raleigh. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot demoliſh 

this town in whatever manner ſhe 
Swift. | 


n. /. 


. | fan'-s}-ming-gar. 


Shabeſp. 


Locke. | 


pleaſeth to 


FAN 


on brambles; all, forſooth, deifying the name 


of Roſalind. If I could meet that faxcymonger, 
I would give him ſome good counſel; for he 
ſeems to have the quotidian of love upon him. 
Shakeſp. 
FA'NCYSICK, fan'-s7-8lk. adj, [ fancy and 
Act.] One whoſe imagination is unſound ; 
one whoſe diſtemper is in his own mind. 
Tis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes 
men miſerable; and when we come to be fancy/ich, 
there's no cure. L" Eftrange. 
Fand for found, fand“. It is retained in 
Scotland, 
This when as true by tryal he out fand, 


He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenſer. 


Fane, fin'. n. /. [ fane, Fr. fanum, Lat.) 

A temple ; a place conſecrated to religion. 

A poetical word. 

Nor e. nor capitol, 

The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, . 

Embarments all of fury, ſhall lift up 

Their rotten 44 N 
Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred fane 

Of Juno, now ſhe ſeem'd. 
Yet ſome to fane; repair'd, and humble rites 

Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd. Philips. 
A facred fune in Egypt's fruitful lands, 

Hewn from the 'Theban mountain's rocky womb. 

Fickell. 
The fields are raviſh'd from the induſtrious 
ſwains, . 

men their cities, and from gods their fanes. 

Pope, 

FA'NFARON, fin'-fi-ren. . /. [French, 
from the Spaniſh. Originally in Arabick 
it ſignifies one. who promiſes what he can- 
not perform, Menage.] 

1. A bully; a hector. 


* 


From 


; 


virtues, which, in the civility of our poets, is the 
character of a fanfaron or hector. Dryden, 
2. A 
perform. 
p There are.fanfarens in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms; and none ſo forward to 
engage in argument or diſcourſe as thoſe that are 
leaſt able to go through with it. Z' Eftrange. 
FANFARONA'DE, fan-far-0-ni'd. n. . [from 
- fanfaron, Fr.) A bluſter; a tumour of 
fictitious dignity. 

The biſhop copied this proceeding from the 
fanfarenade of Monſieur Boufleurs. Swift2. 
To FANG, fang'. v. a. [rangxan, Sax. vangen, 
Dut.] To ſeize; to gripe; to clutch. 
To wang is yet uſed in Devonſhire. 
Deſtruction fang mankind ! 
Fax, fang'..n. /. [from the verb] - 
1. The long tufks of a boar or other animal 
by which the prey is ſeized and held; any 
thing like m. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy ang. 

And churliſh' chiding of the Winter's wind; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n *till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay 
This is no flattery. Shakeſp. As you like it. 


- ſalmons, and dogs, though leſs. Bacan's Nat. 
Prepar d to fly, | 
| be fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And cut the nerves ; the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the 
the plain. 
Then charge, provoke the Lon to the rage 


[from fancy.) One who deals in tricks of . Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping ſrom your orſe, of bantoms which only aſſume 
— — | j Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon. Ml penn og 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes } 2. The nails; the talons. Ws | Are ye fantaflical, or that indeed Matketls 
gur young plants with carving Roſalind on their | 3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which bold is f Which outwardly ye ſhew? Shokeſp. 
I EIA WON; taken EY | 
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bluſterer ; a boaſter of more than he can 


44 
bulk unprop'd, falls headlong on 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
Dryden's AEneid.. | 


Virgil makes Eneas a bold avower of his own | 


Shakeſp. Timon. 


Some creatures have overleng or .outgrowing | 
teeth, which we call fangs or tuſks; as boars, pikes, | 


* 


E. 


i 


FA nn, fingd'. adj. [from 


it 
- 


really has no feeling of. . We . 
2. Subliſting. only in the fancy; 1magimar)- 
Preſent feats 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings: 


FAN 


The protuberant fangs 


of 
treated like the tuber aps, 1 Dres 


Evelyn 9 
fang.) Furniſh. 


ed with fangs or long teeth; furniſhed With 


any inſtruments of deſtructi 
be exerciſed in imitation 9 — 
os ' * ou 8 : 

om I will truſt as I will adder p 
They bear the mandate, Sat Han! 
| Not Seythians, nor fierce Dacians, onwards * 
With half the ſpeed, nor half ſo ſwift retreat = 
In chariots, Fan d with ſeythes, they ſcour the field, 
Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whi 
And ftrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. Philipe, 


FA'NGLE, fäng “l. u. /. [from 'F*nzan, Sax, 


to attempt. Skinner.] Silly attempt ; triflin 
ſed, or rarely, but ia 


ſcheme. It is never u 
» As, new 


are to be 


contempt with the epithet new 
-fangles, new fangleneſs. 
FA'NGLED, fang'ld. adj. 
word ſeems to ſignify gawdy ; ridicutoug 

ſhewy ; vainly decorated: new fangled 1 

therefore new- faſhioned; dreſſed out in 

new AN FR 
nick wits be in e new 

— unconſtant. 88 * 

2x A Ig oh, rare one! 

not, as in this fangied world, a en 

Nobler than that 1 — Shakeſd. (hald, 
FA'NGLESS,fang-ls. adj. from fans, 

leſs ; without en . 

The king hath waſted all his rods 

On late offenders, that he now doth lack 

The very inſtruments of chaſtiſement; 

So that his power, like to a Fangleſs lion, 
May offer, but not hold. Sbaleſp. Henry W; 
FA'xGor, fan'-got- =. ſ. A quantity of wares; 

as raw filk, &c. containing from one to 

two hundred weight three quarters. Dis. 
FA'NNEL, fan'-nil. x. /. [ fanen, Fr.] A fort of 
ornament like a ſcarf, worn about the left 

arm of amaſs-prieſt when he officiates. Did. 
FA'XNER, fan'-nur. 2. /. [from fan.) One that 

plays a fan. 

I 3 unto Babylon fanners that ſhall fan 


. Jeremiah, 
FA'NTASIED, fin'-th-8Fd. adj. [from fantaþ.) 
Filled with fancies or imaginations. 
As I:travelFd hither through the land, 
. I found the people ſtrangely fantafied. Shake}, 
Fa/nTASMfin'-tizm. u. /. [See PHANTASN.] 
A thing not real, but appearing to the ima- 
gination. | 
FANnTA'STICAL, fan-tis'-ty-kl. * U 
FanTA'STICK, fan-tas-tik. taſligue, 
Fr. from fantaſy.] 3 
I. Irrational; bred. only in the imagination. 
The delight that a man takes from another's 
ſin, can be nothing elſe but a fantaſtical, preter- 
natural complacency, ariſing from that _—_ 


[from ſangle.] This 


My thought, whoſe murther yet is but fantefical, 
Shakes fo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not. Shakeſp. Made, 
Men are ſo-poſſeſſed with their own 2 
that they take them for oracles; and are a! 
to ſome ext inary revelations of truth, when 
indeed they do but dream dreams, and amulc 
themſelves with the fantafticł ideas of a buſy — 
ginatlon. | Decay of 19. 
3. Unreal; apparent only; having the nature 


a 


© as 


— 
2 


* 


Vor 


4. Uncertain unſteady ; irregular 


AT 


happineſs can I, nor miſery ſecl, 
any turn of her fantaſtick wheel. Prior. 
Thimfical; fanciful; capriciciis; humour- 
* indulgent of one's own imagination. 
a put ſuch words in the mouths of one of 
e mind-infeed People, that chil- 
dren and muſicians call lovers. | Sidney. 
Il knit it up in ſilken ſtrings, 
With twenty odd conceited true love knots: 
To be fantaftick, may become a youth | 
time than 1. Shak. Two Gent. of Ver. 
ir is provided with an imperious, expen- 
E 2 ae miſtreſs; to whom he retires 
the converſation of a diſcreet and affectionate 
— Tatler. 
to think your medalliſts a little fan- 
No in. "4 different prices they ſet upon their 
coins, without any regard to the metal of which 
are compoled. | Addiſon. 
FaxT4'STICALLY) fin-tis'-t}-kal-y, adv. 
(from fantaftical.) I. 
1. By the power of imagination. 
4 Capriciouſly ; humouroully ; unſteadily. 
England is ſo idly king d, 
| Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 1 
By 2 vin, giddy, w, humourous youth, | 
That fear attends her not. : Shakeſp. Henry V. | 
;. Whimfically ; in compliance with imagi- 


3 ſo wack as fantaſtically chuſe, even 
oc odd, he thinks not why. Grew's Coſmol, 
TASTICALNESS, fin-tis'-t5-kil-nis, 
bert gen e _— 
from fantaſtical. $4 
rr mere compliance with 


fancy. 
1. Whinſicalneſs ; unreaſonableneſs. 
dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him out 
of conceit with it, by having convinced him of the 
fantoſticalneſs of it. Tillotſon, P ref. | 
4. Caprice; unſteadineſs. | | 
FANTASY, fin'-ta-s3. n. / [fantaifie, Fr. 
phantafia, Lat. pavr acia.] ; 
1. Fancy; imagination; the power of ima- 
gining. See FANCY. | 
How now, Horatio? you tremble and look pale! 
Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy? Shekeſp. | 
I talk of dreams, | 
Which are the children of an idle brain, : 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy; . 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 
And more unconſtant than the wind. Shakeſp. 
He i» ſuperſtitious grown of late, | 
I» the main opinion he held once . 
fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shateſp. | 
0 you, and where you find a maid, 
Thatere the fleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, | 


Nein u ele - 
as lound as careleſs infancy. SHIN. 
ac ſpirits of ſenſe, in fanteſy's high court, 
n forms of obj „ill or well; 
ey a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. 
Davies. 


By the power of ſy we ſee colours in a 

e e den 

| hich are not there. Netten. 

4. Idea; image of the mind. 
: OS the tay: ry ſweet thercof allure, 

es ears to fe 1 
+ amour; inek _— Hubberd. 
| would wiſh that both 


Nor 


3 


— 


— 


vou and others would 
I to your fanta- 


J. [See PuANx Tou. ] 


ing not real "Md 1 
or Oy al, but appearing to the 


ue, 


e. Fuddled ;. drunk. It ſeems | 
to. haze ned; drunk. It ſeems 
end in the time of 


Q 
ws 
1 


W had drunk bimfelf out of his | 


ö 
5. 


bitg. |- 


FAR 


ſive ſenſes; and being fup, Sir, was, as they ſay, | 

caſhiered. Sbake/p. 
FAR, fa'r. adv. (peo, Sax. full, Erſe.] 
1. To great extent in length. 

Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 
Leſt wrathful the far-ſhooting god emit 
His fatal arrows. 

2. To a great extent every way. 
leſs proper. 
Vaſt and great 
Is what I love; the far-extended ocean 
To a little riv'let I prefer, Prior. 
With coſtly cates Rome ſtain'd her frugal board; 
Then with ill-gotten gold ſhe bought a lord : 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin'd, 
Down ſunk the far- fam'd miſtreſs of mankind. 
Arbuthnot. 

From the ſame lineage ſtern Eætes came, 

The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame. 
Pope. 


— 


Prior. 


This is 


3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 
And I will ſet this foot of mine as far | 
As who goes fartheſt. Sbaleſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Is it far you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
Twixt this and ſupper, Shateſp. Macbeth. 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly ; 
All but the fool who fought his deſtiny. Dryden. 
. Remotely ; at a great diſtance. 
He meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friends affection either ceaſed or prevailed: Sidney. 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is once 
publiſhed, it preſently takes effect far and wide; 
all ſtates framing themſelves thereunto. Hooker. 
And after that long ſtrayed here and there, | 
Through every field and foreſt far and near. Hubb. 
Far be it from me to juſtify the cruelties uſed 
towards them, which had their reward ſoon after. 
Bacon's Holy War. | 
He ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with 
a guide, becauſe the country was unto him beſt 
known; following not far after himſelf with all 
his army. Knolles. 
And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Look not into this little world of mine. Davies. 
God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Seck them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions 
vain. Milton, 
I have been hunting up and down, far and near, 
ſince your unhappy indiſpoſition, to find out a re- 
. L*Eftrange. 
The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And ſend the flow r of war by publick voice. Dryd. 
The painted lizard and the birds of prey, 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryden : Virg. 
But from the reading of iny book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! F, 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter d coat and ragged ſhoe, Dryd. 
Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoſt branch. Dryden. 
Theſe words are ſo fer from eſtabliſhing any 
dominion, that we find quite the contrary. Locke. 
Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 
Far from his country in the weſtern world. Ad. 
To a diſtance. 
As far as the Eaſt is from the Weſt, ſo far | 
hath he removed our tranſgreſſions from him. 
Ds ci. 12. 
Neither did thoſe that were ſent, and travelled 
far off, undertake fo difficult enterprizes without 
a conductor. : 
But all in vain! which when he ſaw, he ceas'd 
Contending, and remov'd his tents far off. Milton. 
1 had always a curioſity to look back iuto the 
ſources of things, and view in my mind, ſo far 


. 


as I was able, the beginning and progreſs of a | 


. riſing world. Burnet's Theory 
_ A hon's hide around his loins he wore 
The well-poiz'd javelin to the field he bore, 


p 


Relcigh. : 


F A R 
Ie ur'd to bloed; the far-deſtroying dart, 

Aud the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart, 
| Addiſon, 
6. In a great part. 
When they were by Jebus the day was far ſpent. 
Judges. 
7. In a great proportion; by many degrees. 
It is commonly uſed with ſome word noting 
the comparative, but Dryden has uſed it 
abſolutely. 
Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price 
is far above rubies. Peov. xxx1. 10. 
Such a communication paſſeth far better through 
the water than air, Bacon, Natural Hiſtory. 
Thoſe countries have far greater rivers, and 
far higher mountains to pour down waters, than 


any part of the old world. Bacon. 
The face of war, 

In ancient times, doth differ far 

From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 


Of negatives we have far the leaft certainty, 
and they are uſually hardeit, aud many times im- 
poſſible to be proved. Tillotſon. 

Latin is a more ſuccinct language than the 
Italian, Spaniſh, French, or even than the Eng- 
liſh, which, by reaſon of its monoſyllables, 1z 
far the moſt compendious of them. Dryden. 

The field is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 

With oxen far unſit to draw the plough. Dryden. 

Beſides, he 's lovely far above the reſt, 

With you immortal, and with beauty bleſt. Pope. 

Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air ; 

Far other journey firſt demands thy care. Pope. 
8. To a great height; magnificently, This 

is perhaps only in Shakeſpeare. 

I do not think 

So fair an outward, and ſuch tuff within, 

Endows a man but him. 
You ſpeak him Fur. 
I don't extend him, Sir. Sbaleſp. Cymieline, 
9. Toa certain point ; to a certain degree. 

The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far 
forth as it hath in it any thing more than the law 
of reaſon doth teach, may not be invented of 
men, as it is amongſt the heathen; but muſt be 
received from God himſelf, Hooker. 

Anſwer them 
How far forth you do like their articles. Shakeſp. 

Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
it breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as fur 
in ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. acen, 

Of this I need not many words to declare how 
far it is from being ſo much as any part of re- 
pentance. Hammond. 

My diſcourſe is ſo far from being equivzlent to 
the poſition he mentions, that it is a perfect con- 
tradiction to it, Tilletſon. 

The cuſtom of theſe tongues ſometimes ſo * nt 
influences the expreſſions, that in theſe epiſtles 
one may obſerve the force of the Hebrew con- 
jugations. Lock- «1. St. Pauls Epiſtles, 

10. Far ; at a great diſtance. 

For CAR: I 2 him angry, yet recall'd 

To life prolong'd, and promis d race, I now 
- 'Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt ſkirts | 

Of glory, and far off his ſteps adore. AMilten. 
11. Far off. To a great diſtance. 

Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach. far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Milton. 

12. Of is joined with far, when far noting 
diſtance, is not followed by a prepoſition : 
as, 1 ſet the boat far off, 1 ſet the boat far 
from me. | 

13. Far is uſed often in compoſition : as, /ar- 
Shooting, far ſeein . n 0 

FAR-FE'TCH, Artie. n. . | far and etch. ] 
A deep ſtratagem. A ludicrous word. 

But Jeſuits have deeper reaches, T 
In all their politick far fetches ; $3008. 

And from their — prieſt, Kircherus, 
Found out this myſtick way to jeer us. Huadil ra. 
41 2 FAR-FETCHED, 


FAR 


PAR-FETCHED, fär-fetsht“. adj. far and fetch.) 


1. Brought from places remote. 
Of theſe things others quickly will diſpoſe, 
Whole pains have carn'd the ar fetch'd ſpoil. Milt. 
By his command we boldly croſs'd the line, 
And bravely ſought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe ; 
We trac'd-the far ich'd gold into the mine, 
And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize. 
255 Dryden. 
2. Studiouſly ſought ; elaborately ſtrained; 
not eaſily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his farfrich'd policy.  Shakeſp. 
For 2 rhymes make puzzled angels 
ſtrain, 
And in low proſe dull Lucifer complain. Smith, 
Under this head we may rank thoſe words which 
ſignify different ideas, by a ſort of an unaccount- 
able er analogy, or diſtant reſcmblance, 
that fancy has introduced between one thing and 
another; as when we ſay, the meat is green when 
it is half roaſted. Matis. 
FAR-PIERCING, far-ptEr/-sIng. adj. [ far and 
p1erce.] Striking, or penetrating a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whoſe farpiercing eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 
Th' eternal columns which on earth he rears, 
End in the ſtarry vault and prop the ſpheres. Pope. 
Faz-SHOOTING, far-sh0-ting. adj. [ far and 
/noot.] Shooting to a great diſtance. 
Then loud he call'd Zncas thrice by name; 
The loud repeated voice to glad Encas came; 
Great Jove, he ſaid, and the farſbooting god, 
Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. Dryg. 
FAR, fa. adj. . N 
1. Diſtant; remote. 
A man taking a far journey. Mark. 
But we mult beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching of the freezing zone; 
And ſome to far. Oaxis ſhall be ſold, bl 
To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. Dryd. 
2. It was formerly uſed not only as an adverb 
but an adjective, witb of. 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far off mountains turned into clouds. SHH. 
If we may behold in any creature any one ſpark 
of that eternal fire, or any far ef dawning of God's 


glorious brightneſs, the ſame in the beauty, motion, 


and virtue of this light may be perceived. Raleigh, 


3. From far. In this ſenſe it is uſed ellipti- 
cally for a far, or remote place. 
The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt thee from 
far, from the end of the earth. Deut. xxvii. 49. 
4. Remoter of the two; in horſemanſhip, the 
right fide of the horſe, which the rider turns 
from him when he mounts, __ 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horſes 
The far ſide from the near. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
5. It is often not eaſy to diſtinguiſh whether 
it be adjective or adverb: as, | 
Ihe nations far and near center'd in choice. 
| 3 Dryden. 
FAR, far. u. ſ. [contrafted from farrow.] 
The offspring of a ſow; young pigs. 


. Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year, | 


Are for to be made of and counted full dear; 
For now is the loſs of the far of the fow 
More great than the loſs of two calves of the cow. 

| ö Tuſſer. 

To FARCE, fa'rs. v. a. [ farcio, Lat. farcir, 

3 * | 

1. Ta ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingredients. 
Wreſtling is a paſtime which either the Corniſh- 


men derived from Corineus, their firſt pretended | 


founder, or at leaſt it miniſtred ſome ſtuff to the 
- farcing of that fable. 2 Care to. 


The firſt principles of Chriſtian Religion ſhould | | 


not he farced with ſchool points and. private tenets. 
| , Bp. Sanderſon. 
a. To extend; to ſwell out. | 


2 


Tis not the balm, the ſceptre and the ball, g 


The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 


FAR 


Tue entertiſſu'd, robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running ſore the king. Shateſp. 
Fax ck, fa'rs. 1. /. [from the verb; or from 
farcer, Fr. to mock.] A dramatick repre- 
ſentation, written without regularity, and 
ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits. 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a fay-e is that in poetry 
which groteſque is in a picture: the perſons and 
actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the man- 
ners falſe ; that is, inconſiſtent with the characters 
of mankind: groteſque painting is the juſt reſem- 
blance of this. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
What ſhould be great, you turn to farce. Prior. 
They object againſt it as a farce, becauſe the 
irregularity of the plot ſhould anſwer to the extra- 
vagance of the characters, which they ſay this 
piece wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 


FA'RCICAL, fa'rs-I-kAl. ad. [from farce.] Be- 
longing to a farce ; appropriated to a farce, 
"They deny the characters to be farcical, becauſe 
they are actually in nature. Gay. 
Fa'zcy, fa'r-sy. n. /. [ farcina, Ital. farcin, 
Fr.] The leproſy of horſes. It is probably 
curable by antimony. 
FA'RDEL, fa/r-diI. 2. /. [ fardello, Ital. fardear, 
Fr.] A bundle; a little pack. 
Let us to the king: there is that in this farde! 
will make him ſcratch his beard. Sbaleſp. 
Who would fardelt bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? Shalzſp. 


'1. To go; to paſs; to travel. 
At laſt, reſolving forward ſtill to fare, 

Until the bluſt'ring ſtorm is overblown. Fairy ©. 
His ſpirits pure were ſubje& to our ſight, 


So on he fares, and to the border comes | 
Of Eden, Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
. Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 
Still heav'd their hearts. Pope. 
2. To be in any ſtate good or bad. 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. 
| Fairy Queen. 
A ſtubborn heart ſhall fare evil at the laſt. Eccles. 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Preſents that beauty. | Walter. 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa fur d, 
Oppreſs'd by thoſe who itrovg to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Waller. 
So fares the ſtag among th* enraged hounds; 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for wounds. 
| Denham. 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
Toſs'd by two adverſe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him to; 
So fur d the knight between two foes, 


If you do as I do, you may fare as I fare. 

| T' Eftrange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidſt the crowd. Dryden's An. 

Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well as in a time 
of war with a foreign power, which diverts the pri- 
vate feuds and animoſities of the nation. Addiſon. 

Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they ſhall fare no worſe than their 
neighbours. Sri. 
3. To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad. 

Thus it fareth when too much deſire of contra- 
diction cauſeth our ſpeeches rather to paſs by num- 
ber than to ſtay for weight. Hcoler. 

So fares it when with truth falſehood contends, 

| a 5 * Milton. 
4. To happen to any one well cr ill: with it 
preceding in an imperſonal form. 

When the hand finds itſelf well warmed and co- 


[ 1 


To FARE, far. v. n. [ranan, Sax. varen, Dut.) | 


Like to a man in ſhew and ſhape he fared. Fairy. 


| 
| 


And knew not which of them t' oppoſe. Hudibras. | 


vered, let it refuſe the trouble of feeding the mouth, 


| 


| 


FAR 
or guarding the head, till the bc 


killed, and then we ſhall ſce ho 
the hand, 


5. To feed; to eat; to be e i 

e por 3 ntertained 
The rich man fared ſumpt ius: 
Feaſt your ears with the my 


will fare fo harſhly as on the 


dy be ſtarveg o 
Wit will fare with 
South, 
With 
y every day. Lal. 
ſick awhile, if they 
trumpet's ſound. 
ſp. Tru 


Shak: 
it, in times 


Men think they have fared hardly, 
of extremity. they have deſcended {o low as to 
dogs; but Galen delivereth, that, young. fat and 
gelded, they were the food of many nations. Is 
Brown; V ws, Er, 


Fare, far. n. /. {from the verb. 

1. Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or . 
water. Uſed only of that which is paid fer 
the perſon, not the goods. 5 

He found a ſhip going to Tarſhiſh ; ſo he pa. 
the fare thereof, and went down into it, to go 5 
them unto Tarſhiſh. Jun! 

He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r 3 
And wants two farthings todiſcharge his „ere. Dry 

2. Food prepared ſor the table; provifon; 

But come, fo well refreſh'd, now let us play 
As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare, Mita 

But when the weſtern winds with ita! pow's 
Call forth the tender graſs and budding flow'r 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air 
Both flocks, and ſend them to their ſummer's fn 

Dr, 

This is what nature's want may well ſuffice; 
He that would more is covetous, not wiſe : 

But ſince among mankind fo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 

This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. D-;/, 

Upon his riſing pp he ordered the peaſant to it 
before him whatever ſood he had in his houſe: the 
peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe ſar cf 
which the emperor eat very heartily, Adin, 

FAREWI “LL, far-wel'. adv. [This word is ori- 
ginally the imperative of the verb farewe!!, 
or fare you «vell ; ſis felix, ali in lonum rem; 
or lene it tibi; but in time uſe famillariſed 
it to an adverb, and it is uſed both by thoſe 
who go and thoſe who are left.] 

1. The parting compliment; adicu- 

| But farewell, king; ſith thus thou wilt apper, 

| Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is = 7 

2e. 

Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not, 

| Therefore our everlaſting farewell take; 

For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shakeſp. 

Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; de- 

| fend your reputation, or bid farewell to your good 
life for ever. Sale. 
An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eyes; 
And now farewell, involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever I am raviſh'd from thy fight. Dec. 

Farewell, ſays he ; the parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but ſhe replied farewell. Did. 

O queen, farewell / be ſtill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleſt. Zope. 

2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an expreſſion 
of ſeparation without kindneſs. 

Farewell the year, which threaten'd ſo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow. 

Treading the path to nobler ends, 

A long ureabell to love I gave; : 

Reſolv'd my country and my friends * 
All that remamed of me ſhould have. Waller. 


3. Its original verbal meaning is preſerved 


when it is uſed plurally. _ 
Farewell, 3 Silence : I will not uſe many 


words with you; fare you _— Henry IV. 


* 


n 


| 


FAREWELL, auger. 8 J. 
1. Leave; act of departure. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 


And takes her farewe!/ of the glorious _ * 


FAR 


vance the radiant ſun with rewel ſwreet, 

10 * go beam, the fields revive, 

Lay beir notes renew, and bleeting herds 

The ir joy, that hill and valley ring. Milton, 
As in this 


* 72 I took my laſt —_— 
As on this v ſpot of earth I fell, Dryden. 
Before I ih my farewell of this ſubject, l 
Gall adviſe the author for the future to ſpeak his 
ing more plainly.  Addifon, 
\ It is ſometimes ufed as an adjeQtive ; leave- 


5 ingenious writers, who have taken their 
-ave of the publick in faretvell papers, will not 
over 10, but intend to appear again; though 
5 chaps under form, and with a different 
tte. * Specrator. 
rama'cgovs, 113 adj. [from 
a, Lat.) Mealy ; taſting like meal or 
Corn. 

E food of the vegetable kingdom for 
ind is taken from the farinaccous or mealy 
{eds of ſome culmiferous — - = barley, 

i e, mai ick, and millet. 
3 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
FARM, firm. 2. /. [ ferme, Fr. geopm pro- 

viſion, Sax. ] ; 
|, Ground let to a tenant ; ground cultivated 
by another man upon condition of paying 
of the profit to the owner or landlord. 
Touching their particular complaint for reduc- 
ing lands and fa m, to their antient rents, it could 
not be done without a parliament. Hayward. 


. The ſtate of lands let out to the culture of 


tenants, 

The lords of land in Ireland do-not uſe to ſet out 
their land in farm, for term of years, to their te- 
pants; but only from year to year, and ſome during, 
pleaſure. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It is great-wilfalneſs in landlords-to make any 
longer farms unto their tenants. Spenſer. 

7: Farm, frm. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
Me are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our affairs in hand, 
2. To take at a certain rate. 

They received of the bankers ſcant twenty ſhil- 
lings ſox thirty, which the Earl of Cornwall farmed 
of the king. Camden Remains. 

3. To cultivate land. 

Fa'xMER, fa'r-mbr. n. /. [ /ermier, Fr. or 
from farm.] ] 

1+ One who cultivates hired ground. 

Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature run from the cur: there thou 


dog's obeyed in office. Shakeſp. 
2, One who cultivates ground, whether his 
* another's. 
ing is of greater prejudice to the farmer 
than the Locking of his land with LE 
than it will bear. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
Fxamosr, für-müst. 1. /. [ſuperlative of fax.] 
| Slant : — 
pacious cave, within its farmeſ part, 
Was hew'd and faſhion'd by ror =... 
Through the hill's hollow, ſides. Dryden's An. 
Faantss, f4'r-nls. 1. . [from far.] Diſtance ;. 
remoteneſs. 
Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy, and 
Ken am, from timely ſuccour by their friends, 
have forced the commanders to call forth the utter- 


moſt number of able hands to fight: Carew. 
Farza'cinovs, flr-ridzb/-i-ns. adj. [from 
farrago, Lat.} Formed of different mate- 
| | Being a confuſion of knaves and fools, and a 
£ concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 


ſexes, and apes, it is but natural if their determi- 
* and many ways inconſiſtent |. 
2D truth, D Brus Fulg. Err. 


. 


4 


- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Sbaleſp. Rich, II. | 


| 


might it behold the great image of authority; a | 


8 


FAR 


FARRA GO, far-ri-gd, . /. [Lat.] A maſs | 


formed. confuſedly of ſeveral ingredients ; 
a medley. 
FA'RRIER, far'-yar. 2. /. [ferrier, Fr. Ar- 
rarius, Lat.] 
I. A ſhoer of horſes, 
But the utmoſt exactneſs in theſe particulars be- 
long to farriers, ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other tradeſ- 
| men. Digby. 
2. One who profefſes the medicine of horſes. 
If you are a piece of a farrier, as every groom 
ought to be, get ſack, or ſtrong- beer to rub your 
horſes. Swift. 
To FA'RRIER, far'-yur. w,n, [from the noun. | 
Io practiſe phyſick or chirurgery on horſes. 
| There are many pretenders to the art of far- 
rieringand cowleeching, yet many of them are very 
ignorant. Mortimer. 
9 far'-r6. n. /. [peanh, Sax. ] A litter 
O 188. 
Pour in ſow's blood that hath. litter'd 
Her nine farrow. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 


It is uſed only of ſwine. 
Sows ready to farrow this time of the year. Tuſſer. 
The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being bi- 
ſulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed with 
open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. Brown. 
Ev'n her, who did her numerous offspring boaſt, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry'd, 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farrow'd. Dryd. 
FART, fa'rt. n./. [pepr, Sax.] Wind from 
behind. 
Love is the fart 
Of every heart; 
| It pains a man when 'tis kept cloſe; 
And others doth offend, when tis let looſe. Suclling: 


To FakrT, fart. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
break wind behind. 
As when we a gun diſcharge, 
Although the bore be ne'er ſo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt; 
Juſt at the breech it flaſhes firſt ; 
So from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He farted firſt, and then he ſpoke. Stoift. 
FARTHER, far'-ther, adv. [This word is now 
generally conſidered as the comparative de- 
gree of far; but by no analogy can ar 
| make farther or fartheſt : it is therefore pro- 
\ bable, that the ancient orthography was 
nearer the true, and that we ought to write 
further and furtheſt, from forth, forther, 
|  fortheſt, pon don, pun den, Sax. the o and u, 
by reſemblance of ſound, being firſt con- 
founded in ſpeech, andafterwards in books.] 
At a greater diſtance ; to a greater diſtance ; 
more remotely ; beyond; moreover. 


| 
| 
N 
N 
| 
| 


| 


1 


when compared with one another, beſides rules, 
there is farther required a long converſation with 
the beſt pieces. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

They contented themſelves with the opinions, 
faſhions, and things of their country, without 
looking any farther, Locke. 


FA'RTHER, far'-ther, adj. [ſuppoſed from far, 
more probably from forth, and to be written 
further. ] | 
1, More remote. 


B 


gratitude, I have à particular inclination to ho- 
nour you. | Dryden. 
2. Longer; tending to greater diſtance. 
Before our fariber way the fates allow, 


„ 


ragement; promotion- | 


1 


2 


To FA'RROW, far'-r6, v. a. To bring pigs. | 


| 


| 


To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 


Let me add a farther truth, that without ties of 


Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough. Dryd | 


FA'RTHERANCE, fär-thér-Ans“. 2. . [more | 
properly furtherance from further.} Encou- 


That was the foundation of the learning I have, | 
and of all the faribcrance that I have obtained. 


©: » Aſcham's Schockmefter. j 


FAS 


FARTHERMO'/RE, fär-thèër-mò'r. adv.. [more 
properly furthermore.] Beſides; over and 
above ; likewiſe. a 

Farthermore the leaves, body, and boughs of this 
tree, by ſo much exceed all other plants, as the 
greateſt men of power and worldly ability ſurpaſs 
the meaneſt. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

To FARTHER, fa'r-ther. wv. a. [more proper 
To further.) To promote; to facilitate ; to 
advance. 

He had fartbered or hindered the taking of the 
town, | Dryden. 

FA'RTHEST, fa'r-thlzt. adv. [more properly 
furtheſt.) See FARTHER, 

I. At the greateſt diſtance. 

2. To the greateſt diſtance. 

FA'RTHEST, fA'r-thist. adj, Moſt diſtant ; re- 
moteſt. 

Yet it muſt be withal conſidered, that the 
greateſt part of the world are they which be far- 
theft from perfection. Hooker, 

FA'RTHING, fa'r-thing. n. ſ. [reon ling, Sax. 
from peopen four, that is, the fourth part 
of a penny. ] 

I, The fourth of a penny; the ſmalleſt Eng- 
liſh coin. 

A fertbing is the leaſt denomination or fraction 
of money uſed in England. Cocter's Arithmetich. 

Elſe all thoſe things we toil fo hard in, 

Would not avail ene ſingle fartbing. Prior. 

You are not obliged to take money not of gold 
or ſilver ; not the halfpence or fartbings of England, 

Szoift, 

2. Copper money. ; 

The pariſh find, tis true; but our churchwardens 
Feed on the filver, and give us the farthings. Gay. 

3. It is. uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe. hyperbo- 
lieal : as it is not worth a farthing ; or pro- 
verbial. ; 

His ſon builds on, and never is content, | 
Till the laſt fartbiag is in ſtructure ſpent. Dryden. 

4. A kind of diviſion of land. Not in uſe. 

Thirty acres. make a. farthingrland; nine far- 
things a Corniſh acre; and four Corniſh acres a 
knight's fee. Carexu. 

Fa“ THIN GAL, fi'r-thing-gal. . ſ. [This 
word has much exerciſed the etymology of 
Skinner, who at laſt ſeems to determine that 
it is derived from vertu garde : if he had 
confidered what vert ſignifies in Dutch, he 
might have found out the true ſenſe.] A- 
hoop ; circles of whalebone uſed to ſpread 
the petticoat to a wide circumference, 

With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and fartbingales, and things. 


$Laleſp. 
5 Tell me, 
What compaſs will you wear your farthingale ? 
a | g | Shateſp. 
Arthur wore in hall 44K 
Round table, like a fartbingal. Hudibras. 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal of 
the French king; and obſerve, that the fartbingale 
appeared in England a little before the ruin of the 
Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon. 

She ſecms a medley of all ages, | 
With a huge. farthingale to ſwell her fuſtian ſtuff, 
A new commode, à topknot and a ruff. ' Swwife. 

A'tRTEINGSWORTH, f&r-thingz-warth, . . 
[/arthing"and worth.) As much as is ſold 
for a farthing. | r 
They are thy cuſtomers; I hardly ever ſell hem 

a farthing ſevortb of any thing.  Arbuthrot. 
F. 


* z 


1 


SCES, fäs-sEZ. u. ſ. [Lat.] Rods anciently 
carried before the conſuls as a mark of their 
authority. „ 44055 "oh 

The duke 


. =_ 


beheld, like Scipio; with diſdain, 


* 


hat Carthage, which he ruin' d, riſe once more; 


\ 


And ſhook atoft the faſtzr of the man, 
Jo fright thoſe laves with what they felt before. 
rug % Vo e 4 © Drodent 


3 


F A8 


. FASCTA, fis-syA. 2. J. [Lat.} A fillet; a 

_ bandage, 

Fa'sClATED, fis-8y3-tid. adj. [from faſcia.) 

Bound with fillets; tied with a en, 

* 'FA8CI4'T1ON, fis-55-I'-shfin. u. . [from 

faſcia.) Bandage; the act or» manner of 

binding diſeaſed. parts. . 
Three eſpecial ſorts of faſciation, or rowling, 


have the worthies of our profeſſion commended . 


to peſterity. Wiſeman. 
To FA'SCINATE, fls'-8}-nit. v. a. [faſ- 


cino, Lat.) To bewitch ; to enchant ; 


to influence in ſome wicked and. ſecret 


manner. 


Ikbere be none of the aſfections which have 
been noted to faſcingte or bewitch, but love and 
* 8 


W. ; Bacon, 
Such a, faſcinating ſin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of conſideration. Decay of Piety. 


FASCINA'TION, fls-85-nY'-shfin. u. / (from 


Jaſcinate. The power or act of bewitch- 
ing ; enchantment ; unſeen inexplicable in- 


fluence. | 
He had ſuch a crafty and bewitching faſhion, 
both to move pity and induce belief, as was like 
a kind of faſcination and enchantment to thoſe that 
ſaw him or heard him. Bacon, 
The Turks hang old-rags, or ſuch like ugly 
:things, upon their faireſt hories, and other goodly 
creatures, to ſecure.them againſt faſcination. 
f Waller. 
There is a certain bewitchery or faſcination in 
words, which makes: them operate with a force 
beyond what we can naturally give an account of. 
Soath, 
FA'SCINE, fas-$'n. . /. [Fr.] A faggot. 
Military cant. 
The Black Prince paſſed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times do 
with faſcines. Addiſon's Spectator. 
FA'SC1xovs, fis'-s5-nfs. adj. [faſeinum, Lat.] 
Cauſed or acting by witchcraft, or enchaat- 
ment. Not in uſe. pet 
I ſhall not diſcuſs the poſſibility of faſcinous diſ- 
eaſes, farther than refer to experiment. Harvey, 
1 fash'-un. u. ſ. [ fagon, Fr. facies, 
at. . 
1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with re- 
gard to its outward appearance. 
They pretend themſelves grieved at our ſolem- 
nities in erecting churches, at their form and 
faſbian, at the ſtatelineſs of them and coſtlineſs, 
and at the opinion which we have of them. 


f Hooker. 
The faſbion of his countenance was altered. 
Stand theſe poor people's friend. 
Or let me loſe the fa/dion of a man. Shaksſp. 
4. 8 more — cut Lt cloaths. N - 
 Plbbe at charges for à looking-g 
And entertain a ſoore or two of taylors, : 
To ſtudy faſtiens to adorn my body Shakeſp. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my flundred: only, 


I do not like the ſaſbion of your garments. SB. 
3. Manner; fort; way. Af 
For chat I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous faſ6ion as I do, | 
Perforce againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
. muſt advance. 
* 2 Ry the flceve, 3 . 
And he wi erhis four ion, A . 
| What hath proceeded. bf Fs Cafar. 
The commiſſioners either pulled down or de- 
. faced all images in churches;. and that in ſuch 
unſenſonahle and unſeaſoned /a/bion, as if it had 


been done in boſtilty againſt them. Hayward. 
4. Cuſtom operating upon drefs, or any do- 


4 


] 


9. Any thing worn. 


0 — 


Saua Merry Wives of Wingfor. | 


ing to the ſimple rule of right. 


FAS 


Here's the note 


| "How much your chain pa to the utmoſt carat, 


ful yaſbion. 
2 


The fincneſs of the gold, 


5. Cuſtom; general practice. 


Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun | 


to ſpeak of him; aſking whether it were the 


faſbion or no, in Arcadia, that ſhepherds ſhould | 


rform ſuch valorous enterprizes ? Sidney. 


Though the truth of this hath been univerſally 


acknowledged, yet becauſe the faſbion of the age 
is to call every thing into queſtion, it will be re- 
quiſite to ſatisfy men's reaſon about it. Tilot/or. 
No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſ- 
eſteem, together with that faſhion of life upon 
"which they were grounded, Walſs. 
It was not eaſily reconciled to the common 
method; but then it was the faſbion to do ſuch 
things. Arbuthnet. 
6. Manner imitated from another; way eſta- 
bliſhed by precedent. | 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſbion on, 
And wear it in my heart. 
7. General approbation; mode. 


A young gentleman accommodates himſelf to ö 


the innocent diverſions in faſbion. Locke. 
His panegyricks were beſtowed only on ſuch 


perſons as he had familiarly known, and only at 
ſuch times as others ceaſe to praiſe, when out of 


power, or out of faſbian. 


Pope. 
8. Rank ;- condition above the vulgar. It is 


uſed in a ſenſe below that of qualit 


. 1 
It is ſtrange that men of faſbion, ms gentle- 
men, ſhould ſo groſly belie their own knowledge. 


Raleigh. 
Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 


I ſcorn thee, and thy faſbion, peeviſh boy. Shakeſp. | 
xo. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes; the 


horſes leproſy. A barbarous word. 


His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, infected 
with the faſbions, and full of windgalls. Shake. 


To Fa'sH1ON, fash'-un, v. a. { fagonner, Fr. 
from the noun. | 
1. To form; to mould; to figure. 


He loves me well, and I have given him reaſons; 


Send him but hither, and I'I fa/dion him. SIN. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him? And did not one faſbion us in the womb? 


Job. 
- The 
Already faſbioned in the clouds, which ſoon after 
ſhould ſwallow up all living creatures. Naleigb. 
The rib he form'd, and faſtion'd with his hands: 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different ſex. Milton z Par. 
Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to faſbien in his underſtanding any 
ſimple idea, not received by his ſenſes from external 
objects, or by reflection from the operations of 
his mind abaut them. Locke. 
How could this noble fabrick be deſign'd, 
Ape Fares s, by a maker brute and blind ? 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent? 
And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent ? 


4 
Blackmore. 


A different toil another forge employs, 
Here the loud hammer faſbions female toys: 


Each trinket that adorns the modern dame, 


Firſt to theſe little artiſts ow d its frame. Gay : Fan. 
2+ To fit; to adapt; to accommodate. 


meant, and not to be impoſed upon them accord- 
Spenſer. 
Ne do, 1 doubt, but that ye well can faſbion 
Yourſelves thereto, according to occaſion. 4 
| gan . -  Hubberd's Tale. 
in tow'rds cart, 


I? 


Nature, as it grows 


259 | 
Ts faftinn'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
; | i Shateſp, 


Sale. 


3. Obſervant of the mode. 


. 


| FA'SHIONABLENES, fash'-an-abl-nls. 7», /, 


4 


graves of the rebellious generations were 


|=. To mortify the body by religious abſti- 


Laws ought to be faſhioned unto the manners 
and conditions of the people to whom they are | 


| Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 


FAS 
This cardinal, 
Though from an humble ſtock undoub 
Was fafbio d to much honour from his cradle 
4 7 Shakeſp. Uenry Vitt 
3. To counterfeit. Not uſed. : 
It better fits my blood to be diſdained of 
than to faſbion a carriage to rob love from any, 
Sbal % 
4. To make according to the rule preſerit. 
by cuftom. 

The value of the labour employed about ore 

2 of 3 more than another, makes a dil. 
erence in their price; and thus faſhion ; 
ſells for more hin its weight. 7 2 
"i IONABLE, fash'-Un-4bl. adj, [from 
 Jaſhion.] 
t. Approved by cuſtom ; eſtabiiſhed by cuſ. 
tom; modiſh. 

The eminence of your condition will invite gen. 
tlemen to the ſtudy of nature, and make Philoſophy 
faſhionable, Glanville, 

Examine how the faftionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important dodrine 
of our religion, Mert. 

"Tis prevailing example hath now made it 
faſtionable. Bentley, 

2. Made according to the mode. 

Rich, faſbionable robes her perſon deck; 

Pendants her cars, and pearls adorn her neck, 


Dryden, 


tedly, 


Time is like a faſbionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer: welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewell goes out ſighing. Shakeſp, 
4. Having rank above the vulgar, and below 
nobility. 


{from aſbionable.] Modiſh elegance; ſuch 
1 as is according to the preſent 
cuſtom 


Why ſhould they not continue to value them- 
ſelves for this outſide faſbionableneſs of the taylor 
or tire-woman's making, when their parents have 
ſo early inſtructed them to do ſo ? Locke, 

FA'SHIONABLY, fash'-un-4b-ly. adv. [from 
Faſhionable.) In a manner conformable to 
cuſtom ; with modiſh elegance. 

He muſt at length die dully of old age at home, 
when here he might ſo faſbionabiy and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another world. 

South, 

Fa'sHiownisT, fäsh'-ün- Ist. 2. . [from 

faſhion.) A follower of the mode; a fop; 

a coxcomb. Dis. 
To FAST, fast“. v. n. [ faffan, Gothick 

Fzexran, Sax.] | 
I, To abſtain from food. 

Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, 

But we may blow our nails together, 

And faſt it fairly out. Shakeſp. Tam. of the Shrew. 

I had rather fa from all four days than drink 
fo much in one. Shabeſp. Antony and Cleopatra. 

We have ſome meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to %, long 
after. . Bacen's New Atlantis. 


nence. | 
When thou e, anoint thy head and waſh 
thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fel. 
| | Matth. vi. 


Laſt night the very god ſhew'd me a viſion: 
1 foft, and pray'd for their intelligence. Sboksp. 
FasT; fast“. 2 4 [from the verb.] 
1. Abſtinence from food. 
A thouſand men have broke their f to-day, 
That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yield the — 
Where will chis end ? Four times ten days I ve 
4 paſs d,. , WA 13 


| FAS 


Hot taided, nor had appetite; that /of 
To virtue l impute not, or count part 
of what 1 ſuffer here. Milton. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore - 

" fathers, who broke their fafts with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted fleſh, eat 

. only dreſſed with hunger and fire. Taylor. 
. She's gone unkindly, and refus d to caſt 
one glance to feed me for ſo long a feft. Dryden. 
Religious mortification by abſtinence 3 re- 

1 jous humiliation. 

We humble ourſelves before God this day, not 

merely by the outward ſolemnities of a faff, but 

by hdg our ſouls as well as bodies for our 
fins. Atterbury. 


Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain, Pope. 
FasT, flst'. adj. [Ferc, Sax.] 
b — eth ſaſt mountai 
is ſtren etteth ſaſt mountains. 
2 s Pſalm Ixv. 6. 
Laſt, the fire and his three ſons, 
With their four wives; andGod made faſ the door. 
Milton. 
Be ſure to find, ; 
What I have foretold thee, many a hard eſſay 
Of dangers and adverſities, and pains, 


| 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faff hold. Milton. 


2. Strong; impregnable. f | 
England, by report of the chronicles, was in- 
felted with robbers and obtlaws ; which lurking 


in woods and 47 places, uſed often to break forth | 


to rob and ſpoi Spenſer on Ireland. 
3. Fixed; adhering ; not ſeparable. 

Lodronius, with the breaking in of the horſe- 
men, was driven into a marſh ; where, after that 
he, being almoſt 5 in the deep mud, had done 
the uttermoſt, he yiclded himſelf. Knolles. 
A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that's 45 

to a ſhip, looks as if he reſolved to draw the 

to him. Temple. 
4. Deep; ſound. 

I have ſeen her rife from her bed, take paper, 
fold it, ſeal it, and again return to her bed: yet 
all this while in a moſt faßt lcep. Shakeſp, Mac. 

3. Firm in adherence. 

Quick wits be in deſire new-fangled; in pur- 
poſe, unconſtant ; light to promiſe any thing, 
ready to forget every thing, both benefit and in- 
jury; and thereby neither fif to friend, nor fear- 
* to foe, Aſcham”s Schoolmaſier. 

6. from e, Welſh, quick.] Speedy; quick; 
ſwift. I; may be doubted whether this 
ſenſe be not always adverbial. 

This work goeth faßt on, and proſpereth. 

. Exra, v. 8. 

Skill comes ſo flow, and life ſo ſaſt doth fly, 
We learn fo little, and forget ſo much. Davies. 
The prince groweth up faf! to be a man, and 
6 of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition : it would 
beaſtain upon you if you ſhould miſlead, or ſuffer 
him to be miſled, - 


conſtant ; deceitful. 

A of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
bidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at feſt 
and leg each with other, giving and receiving 
richneſs. . Sidney. 


lf ſhe perceived by his outward: cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 
Sometimes the | 
ear, 


And play d faft and loife the live- long day. 
| F 


The folly- and wickedneſs of men, that fs 
to play fa and looſe with God Almighty 3 
1 | L' Eftranse. 
| If they cohered,' yer by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated 
,*2 im an eternal viciſſitude of faft and looſe, 


t ever conſociating into the condenſe | 
dolles of planets. 8 Bentley. 


Nor pray'rs nor fafls its ſtubborn pulſe reſtrain; | 


| 


: 


| 


| 


| 


Bacon to Villiers. 4 
1: Faſt and looſe. Uncertain; variable; in- 


| 


| 


in; and 


| 


FAS 


Fast, flnt'. adv. 
t. Firmly ; immoveably, 


Bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Faf! to the chair. Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often feen, 
Haply when they have judg'd me ff aſleep. 
. Shakeſp. 


2. Cloſely ; nearly. In this ſenſe it is united 


3. Swiftly ; nimbly. 


with fome other word, as by or beſide. 
Barbaroſſa left fourtcen galleys in the lake; 
but the tacklings, ſails, oars, and ordnance he had 
laid up in the caſtle f/ by. Knolls. 
Silo's brook that Aow'd 
Faſt by the oracle of God. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let purling ſtreams be in her fancy ſeen, 
And flow'ry meads, and vales of cheerful green; 
And in the midſt of deathleſs groves 
Soft ſighing wiſhes lic, 
And ſmiling hopes faf? by, 
And juſt beyond 'em ever-laughing loves. 
Dryden. 
Faft by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides. Pope. 
Well-known to me the palace you inquire 
For faſt beſide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope. 
Here o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 
And faſt beſide him once fear'd Edward ſleeps. 
Pope. 


I would give a thouſand pound I could run as 

faſt as thou can't. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
There ſtreams a ſpring of blood fo f/f, 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face. 

Daniel. 

The heavieſt muſe the ſwifteſt courſe has gone, 

As clocks run faſteſt when moſt lead is on. Pope. 

You are to look upon me as one going faft out 

of the world. Swift. 


4. Frequently. 


Being tried only with a promiſe, he gave full 
credit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave evidence of 
his fidelity as faft as occaſions were offered. 

Hammond's Prat. Catech. 


To Fa'STEN, fas'n. v. a. [from faſt.) 


1. To make faſt z to make firm; to fix im- 


moveably. 


A mantle coming under her right arm, and 
covering moſt of that ſide, had no faſtening on the 


left fide.. Sidney. 
Moſes reared up the Tabernacle, and faſtened 
his ſockets, E xodus. 
By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore, 
Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore. Dryd. 


2: To hold together; to cement; to link. 


She had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne, 
In the ſea-coaſt of India there is no iron, which 


flies not like a bird unto thoſe mountains, and 


therefore their ſhips are faſtened with wood. 


Brown. 


3. To affix ; to conjoin. 


The words Whig and Tory have been preſſed 
to the ſervice of many ſucceſſions of parties, with 


very different ideas faſtened to them. 


A To ſtamp ; to impreſs ; to fix. 


Swift's Examiner. 
Thinking, by this face, . | 


: To faften in our thoughts that they have courage; 


3 
, * combated the opinions in their true ſhape, upon 


3 
0 


1 


But *'tis not ſo. Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 


To unite inſeparably. 


Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene; and 


which they could not ſo well faſten their diſguiſe, 
Decay of Pity. 


6, To lay on with ftrength. 


. 


Could he faſten a blow, or make a thruſt, when 
not ſuffered to approach? Dryden r n. Dedicat. 


To Fa'sSTEN, fäs'n. v. 1. To fix himſelf, 


. 
. 


* 


12 


This paucity of blood may be obſerved in other 
ſorts of lizards, in frogs, and other fiſhes; and 
therefore an horſe-leech will hardly faſien.upon a 
fiſh. . Brown's V ulgar Errours. 


| 


| 
| 


FAT 
He feen on my neck; and bellow'd out, 
As he'd burſt heaven, Sbaleſp. King Leer. 
The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and 
makes the will often faſten on the worſe ſide, lies 
m miſreporting upon compariſons, Locke, 
FA'STENER, fas'-nfir. 2. ſ. [from faſten.) 
One that makes faſt or firm. 
FA'sTER, fas-thr. u. ſ. (from at.] He whe: 
abſtains from food. Ainſwerth. 
Fa STHANDED, fist'-hind-Id. adj. [ faft and 
hand.) Avaricious; cloſchanded ; cloſe- 
fiſted ; covetous. 
The king being faſtbanded, and loth to part with 
a ſecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to be 
contracted with the princeſs Catharine. Bacon. 


 FasT1D1O'sITY, fas-tid-yds'-1-ty. n./. [from 


faſtidious.) Diſdainfulneſs; contemptuoùſ- 
neſs. F Swift . 
FASTIDIOUS, fis-tid'-yus. adj. [ /a/tidio/us, 
Lat. faſtidieux, faſtidieuſe, Fr.] Diſdainful; 
ſqueamiſh; delicate to a vice; inſolently 
nice. f 
Reaſons plainly delivered, and always after one 
manner, eſpecially with fine and faſtidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon. 
Let their «xe vain 
Commiſſion of the brain, 
Run on and rage, ſweat, cenſure, and condemn, 
They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them, 
Ben Jonſon. 
A ſqueamiſh faſtidious niceneſs, in meats and 
drinks, muſt be cured by ſtarving. L' Efrange. 
All hopes, raiſed upon the promiſes or ſuppoſed 
kindneſſes of the faſlidious and ſallacious great ones 
of the world, ſhall fail. South, - 
FasT1'DiovsLY, fis-tid/-yas-ly. adv. [from 
Jaſtidious.] Diſdainfully; contemptuouſly; 
ſqueamiſhly, 
Their ſole talent is pride and ſcorn : they look 
Faſtidiouſy, and ſpeak diſdainfully, concluding, if | 


| a man ſhall fall ſhort of their garniture at their 


knees and elbows, he is much inferior to them 
in the furniture of his head. Gpyern. of the Tongue, 
FAsST1'GIATED, fas-ti-j-2'-tld. adj. [ fa/ti- 
gatus, Lat.] Roofed ; narrowed up to the 
top. Dia. 
F4'sSTINGDAY, fast'-ing-di. n. /. [ faft and 
day.) Day of mortification by religious ab- 
ſtinence. | 

Do not call it a faſtinglay, unleſs alſo it be 
a day of extraordinary devotion and of alms. 

| Taylor. 
Fa's TN ESS, fast'-nls. u. , [from faft.} 
1. State of being faſt. "Fx | 
2+ Firmneſs ; firm adherence. I 

Such as had given the king diſtaſte, did contend 
by their forwardneſs to ſhew it was but their * - 
neſs to the former government, and that thoſe ai- 
ſections ended with the time. 

3. Strength; ſecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of fcfne/z 
laid open, which are the proper walls and caſtles 
of the Iriſh, as they were of the Britiſh in the 
times of Agricola, Davies on Treland. - 

The foes had left the faftneſs of their place, 
Prevail'd in fight, and 5 men in * 


Dryden. 
4. A ſtrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 
If his adverſary be not well aware of him, he 
entrenches himſelf in a new fafine/s, and holds out 
the ſiege with a new artillery. Watts on the Mind. 
* 2 conciſeneſs; not diffuſion. Not 
uſed. 3 r 
Bring his ſtile from all looſe groſſneſs to ſuch firm - 
faſineſs in Latin, as in Demoſthenes.  Aſcham. - 
Fa'sTvovs, fls-ti-as. adj. [ faftuoſus,' Lat. 
faſtueux, faſtueuſe, Fr.] Proud; haughty. 
Þ "IN Di 


FAT, fat'. adj. [ræx, Sax. ] s 
r. Fullfed; plump; fleſhy; the contrary to 


lean. 
When 


Bacon. - 
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FAT 


When gods have hot backs, what ſhall poor men 
do? For me, I am here a Windfor ſtag, and the 
Faitefh, 1 think, © tl foreſt. Balg. 

* Let our wives 
Appoint à meeting with this old ut fellow: Shak. 

Tis ring to de fat ane ſmooth. 

L 2 

Spare diet —5 labour will keep conſtitutions, 
where this diſpoſition is the ſtrongeſt, from being 
fat: you may ſee in an army-forty thouſand foot- | 

. ſoldiers without a fat man; and I dare affirm, that | 


by plenty and reſt twenty of the forty ſhall grow | 


Arbuthnct. 


3. Coarſe; groſs; [at, Fr] 5 


| We re hurry'd down , 

This 11 and adult' rate age; 

Nay, added 95 ollutions of our own, 

T” increaſe fieaming oxdures of the i. 


3. Dull. | ; 
O O ſouls! in whom no baby fire is nd, 
Fat minds, and + phat yarn. on the n. 


9 
4. Wealthy; rich. 
7 Some are allured to law, not on u the contempla- 


Dryden. | 


tion of equity, but on the promiſing and pleaſing | 


thoughts of eie terms, fat contentions, and 
 fowing fees. Milton. 
Theſe were terrible alarme to perſons 
* and wealthy by a long and ſucceſsful impoſture. 
South. 


A t benefice is that gokich lo abounds with | 
an eſtate and revenues, that a man may expend | 


great deal in delicacies of eating and drinking. 


A. 


FA r, fat. n; K An oily and ſulphureous part 
of the blood; depoſited in the cells of the 
membrana adipo a, from the innumerable 
little veſſels which are ſpread amongſt them. 
Fhe fat is to be found immediately under 
the ſkin, in moſt parts of the body. There 
are two ſorts of fat; one yellow, ſoft, and 
. lax, caſily melted; another firm, white, 
__ brittle, and not ſo eaſily melted, called 
ſuet or fallow, Some reckon the marrow 
of the bones for 'a third ſort of fat.” Quincy. 
In this ointment . tlie ſtrangeſt and hardeſt ing re- 
,Gients' to come by, are the moſs upon the ſkull of 
a dead man unburied, and the fats of a bogr and 
a bear, killed in the act of gencra ion. Bacon. 


This membrane ſeparates an vily liquor called | ' 
when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 


| 


grown | 


| redundant, great part of it ĩs converted into this 


oily liquor. A rbythnot on, Aliments. , 


make fat; to fatten; to make * 5 4 and | 
Aeſhy with abundant food. | 


* qa <w.d 


To Far, fat. vu a. (from the nun.] To 


Oh how this — | 
Doth Fat me with the very te 15 1 Shat. 
„eie 2 
44 ſhould have fatted al the region hey 3's 
With this flave's offal. Sbteſp. Hamlet. 
They fat ſuch enemies ns they take in the wars, 
pron they may devour them, . Abbot. 
The Caxibbees were wont ta geld their children 
on purpoſe to ſat and eat them "Locke 


ate fatted by good paſture, aſter violent mo- 


i ſometimes die fuddenly. Arbutbnot on Diet. 


To Fur, fr. . 1. 4 grow” 781 to Wy | 


fall ficthed. "I 
| Clarence, he is well 2 n 
He is fran d up to fatting for his pains. . 
The one labours in his duty with a good con- 
3 We pther, like a Kent, + fatting up for 
| E Eftrange. 
7 | anode) OX 2 as well, andidas abba ayoung. 
4 . Mortimer. 
fit n. 7. Leer, Sax. watte, Dut. This 
Þ enerally written vat.) A vefle} in 
Red: any thing is put to ferment or be 
ake 


FAT 
"The fats ſhall overflow with wine and oil. 
Joel, ii. 24. 


* 


8. and . c fate. Weckward on Foſſils. 
ET, fa'-tal, * {fatalis, Lat. fatal, 


/ mortal; deſtrulire; cauſing de- 
ſtruction. 
| O fatal maid! thy marriage is endowd | 
- With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. Dry. 
A palſy in the brain is moſt ous ; when 
it ſeixeth the 1 or — breathing, fatal. 
* © =” Arbuthnot on Dietl. 
2 Proceeding by deſtiny 5 ; —_——— ne- 
' ceſſary, © 
* Othels dehide their" trouble cer way of 
reaſoning, that theſe things are fa and neceſ- 
ſary, it being in vain to be- W at that which 
we cannot help. \ > #253 . 
3. Appointed by deſtiny. 
It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; 
and though he avoĩded to fight with enemies abroad, 
yet he was ſtill enforced to fight for it with rebels 
at home. 1 a Henry VII. 
4 It was 
Still fatal to ſtout Hudibras, 1 7 
In all his feats of arms; when leaſt 
He dreamt of it, to proſper beſt. He bras. 
Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes; 
For thus Anchiſes prophecy'd bf old. 
And thus our fatal place of reſt foretold. Dryden. 
O race divine 
For beauty ſtill is fare to the line. Dryden. 
Fa'TALIST, fa'-ta-Ilst. 2. /. from Fane One 
who maintains that all things Happen by 
inevitable neceſſit 


atis. 
from fatal. 1 
r. Predeſtinatſon; predetermined ord 
ſeries of things 
of inevitable cauſes acting inyincibly in 
perpetual ſucceffion. 


able courſe of events; wor then they! held alſo, that 
they fell out by a neceffity emergent from and in- 
herent in the things themſelves, which God him- 
ſelf could not alter, Sous. 
2. Decree of n 4 
By a ſtrange fatality. men ſuffer their diſſenting 
to he drawn into the ſtream of the paris vogue. 
| Char les. 
All the father's precautions could hos fm the 
ſon from the fatality of dying by a lion. L Efrange. 
3. Tendency to danger; tendency to ſome 
el or hazardous event. 


_ nine. or eighty-one, and ſeven times nine, or the | 
years ſixty-three, is conceived to carry with it 
the moſt conſiderable futality. Bro. 


Farallv, fY'-ta-y. adv. [from fatal. 1 
T. Mortally ; deſtructively, even to death. 
The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure and clear, 
That had the felf-enamoured youth gaz d here, 
So fatally deceiv'd he had nat been, 
While he che bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 
1 Denbam. 
is the proceſſion of A funeral yow, - 5 
Which crueblaws to Indian wives allow, 
When jon telly their virtue they approve; 
Cheerful in flames, and martyrs of their love. Dryd. 
2. By the deeree of fate; by inevitable and 
in vincible determination. 
Io ſay chat the world was made caſually by the 


| 


N concurrence of atoms, is to affirm that the atoms * 
| compoſed the world mechanically and fatally ; | 


| © only they were not ſenſible of it. Bentley. 


FA'TALENESS, fa-thl-nis. 1. . [from Jab] 1 


Invincible neceſſity. 


6 t. 1. J. | Yatunr, Lat.] 
— EW 2 


1 


FATA'LITY, fA-tar dt, 15 fa VS, Fr. 


The ſtoicks held a fatality; and fixed” e 


0 


| 


Will the obſlitare fotal/f; find ſufficient apology? | 


and events; preordin den | 


— 


. 


— 


"Seven times ſeven, or forty«nine, nine times | 


A 


A Hits tone uſed for flagging - floors, ſor ciſ- | 


| 


FAT 


an eternal ſeries of ſucceſiy, 


1. Deſtiny; 
cauſes. 
Neceſſity or chance 
Approach not me; and what I will is e. Mille, 
There is a neceſſity in Fate 
Why ſtill the brave bold man is fortunate, b * 
Vou muſt obey me ſoon or late; a 
Why will you vainly ſtruggle with your fate; 7 
When empire in its childhood ſirſt appears, 2 
A watchful fete o erſees its riſing years, Dryg., 
Random chance, or wilful fate, tc 
| © Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow. 
2. Event predetermined. 
Tell me what fates attend the duke of Sug). 
By water ſhall he die, and take his end? Shake, 
3. Death; deſtruction. 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey fell, | Derhan, 
Looking, he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes; 
Feeds ling ring death, but looking not he dis; 
Vet ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to te, 
: Waſting #t once his life and his eſtate. 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 
But who can wal th' approach of certain fu, 


Dryger, 


A, Plits, 


Didi. 


4 whizing arrow ſings, 

And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Py, 
4. Cauſe of death. 

With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather d fates among the mules and ſumpte; 
ſent, Drian, 
F4'TED, £2'-tid. adj. [from ate. 
t. Decreed by fate. 
She fled her father's rage, and with a train, 

N Drav'a by the ſouthern blaſts, was fated —_ 


reign. 
a. Determined in any manner by e 
Her aukwatd love indeed was oddly fatd; 
e and her Polly were too near related. Prix, 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. The 
" rickure uſed by Drygep i is unuſual, 
Bright Vulcanian' arms, 
Fate from force of ſteel by Stygian charms, 
Suſpended ſhone on high. Dryden's Xs, 
4. Inveſted with the power of fatal determi- 
| n PecuRar to Shakeſpeare. 
The fated ky 
Gives us free ſcope. ol: 
FA THER, fa'-ther. 2. J [æ den, Sax. This 
word is found likewiſe in the Perſian lat- 


„Ales ge.] 
e by whom the ſon or daughter is be- 
, gotten, 
Failer is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſub- 
* Nance, or man, and refers only to an act of that 
thing called man, whereby he contributed to the 
„mie of one of his own kind. Lect, 
Son of Benſalem, thy faiber ſaith it; the man bj 
| "whom thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the 51 ord. 
ac 
| He ſhall forget 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere, Mite. 
2. The firſt anceſtor. 
It was faid 
It ſhould not ſtand in thy poſterity ; 
But that myſelf ſhall be the root and father 
Of many kings. Shakeſp. Macke. 
Abraham 1s the father of us all. Kom. iv. 16. 
3. The appellation of an old man. 
A poor blind man was accounted cunning in 
| prognoſticating weather: Epſom, a lawyer, . 
in ſcorn, Tell me, father, when doth the 
change? The old man anſwered, When tp 3 
wicked lawyer as you goeth to heaven. Camden. 
4. The title of any man reverend for abe, 
learning, and piety, . 
'You ſhall fin d one well accompan ed 
With reverend fathers and well learned 3 
Sbalgſd. Richard | 


5- One who bas given original to any thigg 
good or bad. 


Juba 


|} 


FAT 
Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the 
harp and organ. Gen, iv. 21. 
Pope. 
eeclefiaſtical writers of the firſt cen- 


talk of the athers, and magnify the 
—_— ſeem to —— the authority of the 


Fathers next to infallible ; and yet expoſe them to 


contempt. Stilling fleet, 

4. One who acts with paternal care and ten- 
derneſs. 8 

] was 4 to the poor. Fob, xxix. 16. 


He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 

of all his houſe. Gen. xlv. 8. 

$. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, particu- 
larly of a Jeſuit. 


Formal in apparel, 6 

in gait and countenance furely like a father. Shak. 

There was a father of a convent, very much 

" renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and as 

| under any great affliction applied them- 

rm to the moſt eminent confeſſors, our beauti- 

ful votary took the opportunity of confefling her- 

ſelf to this celebrated father. Addiſon. 
The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 

From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. * 
10. The appellation of the firſt perſon of the 

adorable Trinity. | 

The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat 

and drink to do the will of his Father, and for his 

obedience alone obtained the greateſt glory. Taylor. 
11. The compellation of God as Creator. 


F 


We have one Father, even God. Jobo, viii. 41. 


- Almighty, and moſt merciful Father. Com. Prayer. 
FAaTRER-IN-LAW, fX-ther-in-14'. 2. (from 
uber.] The father of one's huſband or 

wif | 


e. | 
I muſt make my father-in-law © viſit with a 
great train „ nene SpeBator. 
To FATHER, f1-thir. v. A. 5 os 
1. To take; to adopt as a fon or daughter. 
Ay, good youth, 
And rather father thee than maſter thee, Shaleſp. 
2. To ſupply with a father, of certain quali- 
ties. 


Lam no ſtronger than my ſex, | 
Being ſo furber d and fo hufbanded. SV. J. Cæſar. 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the king 


bow! | 
He childed as 1 father'g. Shalksſp. King Lear. 
3. To adopt a compoſition. | 
Men of wit, 
Often father d what he writ. Swift 


4. To aſcribe to any one as his offspring, or 
* 
| ve ſeem to I | 
them more than is their own, let OD *s 84 
My name was made uſe of by ſevcral perſons, 
one of which was pleaſed to father on me a new 
ſet of productions. i Swift. 
Magical relations comprehend effects derived 
and Fatbered apor hidden qualities, whereof, from 
| received grounds of art, no reaſons are derived. 
| | Brown. 
FaruzrrooD, f3-thir-bad. 2. , (from 
father.] The character of a father; the 
authority of a father. 
| Who can abide, that againft their own doctor, 
boch of the middle and lateſt age, fix whole books 
pam Ck analy corned ryan 04 
of a 5 i obtruded God 
* 2 — 255 Ef Pen Hall. 
We had an entire notion of chis 
e 
Anme, r-his; adj. [from father.) 
Wanting: father; deftitt te of 2 father. 
e ſhall not nd any widow, or fatherl-/: 
7 Oar Fatberls/ diſtreſs ; eas left unmoan d; 
Fer. Ii 


Locle. 


Ex. Xii. 


FAT 
| The fatberigſ hath no friend. Sandys. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, 


where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a 
widow woman and her fatherigſ children. 
A 's Spettator. 
FA'THERLINESS, .- the-. us. a, [from 
father.) The tenderneſs of a father; 
parental kindneſs, , 


FA'THERLY, fa'-ther-Jy. adj. [from father.) 
Paternal; like a father; tender; protect- 
ing; careful. : | 

Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 

| That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. Shal. 

The part which deſcribes the fire, I owe to the 

piety and fatherly affection of our monarch to his 

ſuffering ſubjects. Dryden. 


ner of a father. 
Thus Adam, fatberiy diſpleas d: 
O execrable ſon! 1 to — 
Above his brethren Milton. 

FA THOM, fath'-um. 2. J [xz>m, Sax.] 

1. A meaſure of length containing fix foot, 
or two yards; the ſpace to which a man 
can extend both arms. 

The extent of this fathom, or diſtance between 
the extremity of the fingers of cither hand upon 
expanſion, is equal unto the ſpace between the 
ſole of the foot and crown, Brown. 

The arms fpread croſs in a ſtraight line, and 
meaſured from the end of the long finger on one 
hand, to that of the other, a meaſure equal to the 
ſtature, is named a faibom. Holder. 

2. It is the uſual meaſure applied to the 

depth of the ſea, when the hne for ſound- 
ing is called the fathom-line. 

Dive into the bottom of the deep,: 
Where fatbem-line could never touch the ground. 
| 3 Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

3. Reach; penetration; depth of contriv- 

ance; compaſs of thought. 

Another of his fatlom they have none 

| To lead their buſineſs. Shakeſp. Othello. 

To FA'THOmM, fath'-im. v. a. (from the noun.] 

1. To encompaſs with the arms extended or 
encirling. FR . 

2. To reach; to maſter. 

Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe; 


3. To ſound; to try with reſpe@ to the 


depth.. 

2 too for weak heads to try the heights 
and fathem the depths of his flights. Fallen. 
| Our depths who fathom. Does. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 

or utmoſt extent: as, I cannot fathom his 


defign. | 
Fa'THOMLESS, flth'-am-lis. adj. [from 
fathom.) | | | 
1. That of which no bottom can be found. 
2. That of which the circumference cannot 
be embraced. h 
Will you with counters ſum 
The — ion of 2 
And buckle in a waſte moſt fathomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo +” ARK 
As fears and reaſons? Shaleſ. Troll. end Crefida. 
 FaT1'DICAL, fa-tid'-I-kal. adj. { fatidicus, 
Lat. fatidique, — Prophetick; having 
oretel future events. 


them what a fearful 1 | 
prove. Homwel. 
Fa'TIFEROUS, fi-tif'-f&-rhs; adj. [fatifer, 
Lat.] Deadly; mortal; deſtructive. Dit. 
 Fa'T1GABLE, fät-TLgäbl. adj. { fatign, Lat.] 
Faſily wearied; ſuſceptible of wearineſs. 

2 Fa/TIGATE, flt“-A-gAt. v. 4. ngo, Lat.] 
To weary; to fatigue; to tire; to exhauſt 


FA'THERLY, fa'-th&r-15. adv. In the man- 


Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe. Dryden. 


the power to f 5 
| The oak, of all other trees only ſutidicul, told 
unfortunate buſineſsthiowould 


FAT 


=_ in uſe. 
y and by the din of war 'gan to pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fetigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shep. Coriolanus. 
F AY V — fa-tèg. n. J. [ fatigue, Fr. fatigo, 
t. 
1. Wearineſs; laſũtude. 
2. The cauſe of wearineſs ; labour; toil. 
The great Scipio ſought honours in his youth, 
and endured the fatigues with which he purchaſed 
them. Dryden. 
To FaTi'Gvue, fa-te'g. v. a. [ fatigue, Fr. fa- 
tigo, Lat.] To tire; to weary; to haraſs 
with toil ; to exhauſt with labour. 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 
Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior. 
FATKIDNEYED, fat-kid'-njd. adj. [fat and 
| kidney.) Fat: by way of reproach or co 


| 


tempt. 
Peace, ye fathidney'd raſcal; what a brawling 
do'ſt thou keep! Shateſp, Henry 1V. 


FA'TLING, fat'-ling. =. f. [fromfat.] A young 
animal fed fat for the ſlaughter. 

| The calf and the young lion, and the falling 

ſhall lie down together, and a little child ſhall 

lead them, J. xi. 6. 


Fa'TxER, fat/-nfr. =. ſ. [from Fat.) That 
ſoph 


which gives fatneſs. 
The wind was weſt, on which that 
beſtowed the encomium of fatner of 


carth. 


Arbuthnot. 
Fa'TxEss, fat'-nis. n. /, {from fat.] 
1. The quality of being fat, plump, or full - fed. 


| 


2. Fat; greaſe; fulneſs of fleſh. 
And by his fide rode loathſome gluttony, 
Deformed crcature, on a filthy ſwine ; 
His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And cke with fatneſs ſwollen were his eyen. 
| | Fairy Queer. 
3- Unctuous or greaſy matter. 
Earth and water, mingled by the help of th- 
fun, gather a nitrous fang. Bacon's Nat. Hif?. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs; flimineſs ; unctuouſneſs. 
But the olive- tree ſaid unto them, Should J 
leave my ſalneſt wherewith by me they honour 
God and man, and go to be promoted over the 
trees F" Frdger. 
By reaſon of the fatneſe and heavineſs of the 
ground, E did not produce metals, wood, 
pitch, and ſome fruits. Arbuibnot. 
5+ Fertility; fruitfulneſs. 
God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
Fang of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine. 
Gen, xxvii. 28. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. 
When aro 
75 in the middle ſy 
The dew ſuſpended ſtaid, and left unmoiſt 
The execrable glebe. | Philips. 
| Vapoursand clouds feed the plants of the carth 
with the balm of dews and the fatneſs of ſhowers. 


1 


To Fa'rren, fit u. b. a. (from fat} 
wp feed; to make fleſhy ; to plump wi 


Frequent blood- letting, in ſmall quantities, often 
increaſeth the force of the organs of digeſtion, and 
fatterieth and increaſeth the » Atbithnot. 

2. To make fruitful. | 4 


| Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch aught of mine; 

This falchion elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe hoftile fields ſhall: fatten with thy blood. 


To feed grolly; to increaſe. 881 
ö E 0 . Oblece Orme 3 

— ne— nh 1 
1 * 
| 40 : 


with labour; to oppreſs with lafitude. 


Town of ſtuff to fatten land. Lal. Londintnfir. . 
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227 10 DEV 1 100 ey 
polls g 1 de, and bed ae f. 
1 Backs, war dar RT 5 5 2 


Vet then this kitle ſpot of earth well alli , 
4 A num'rous family w with plenty fill dd, isgh 
The good old man and 22555 houſewife ſpeot 
Their days in peace, and fatin'd with ntonth 
Enjoy'd the. regs of liſe, and liv'd.to:{6e -:1;- 
A long-dcſcending healthful progeny. Dryden. 
_  "Tygers and wolves ſhall-in the pecan breed, 
2 The — and dolphin . on the vel 
And every clement exchange its kind, 
When thriving honeſty in courts we gad. Genet 


FA/TUODUS, fat-d- b. adjs [fatuus, Lat! 
10 Stupid 3 fooliſh ; feeble of mind. 


We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous die "ae of 
while — have; a' ae 
what makes them Jo! vail ie! Wlan. 
2. Impotent ; without force; Witory 3 al- 
luding to an tents ut] rt... 
And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
nnn. une meteors take their birth 
| Denham, 


Faru'ir v, fled afuth . 1. "F? [ fatuit?,” Fr. | 
from fatuous.] Fooliſhnefs; weakneſs off 


mind: morbid feebleneſs of intellect. 


-'.c Theſe ſymptoms ere ſo high in ſomè us to pro- 
duco a fortoi-faturty of madneſs. Arbuthnot o Hir. 


Ex Twit ven, It. Id. adj/ Har and don.) 
Heavy, Mun zſtupid. 
Thou art ſo fdfevitted with drinkin 
and unburtoning thee after fupper, a fleepi 
upon benches in he afternoon, "hit" den h. 
forgotten. r 
Far ry, füt“ ty. 2 rr al.] Unctuous; 


oleaginous ; F th 
ee 


e like Qoud, ik city's will Roe. dit 
charge; not deu: it 125 ry et ut becauſe 
air preyeth upon water, and flame and fire upon 
oil. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 

The gourd 
And thirſty cucumber, when. they perceive | 

Th' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her ty fibres, and with tendrils „ 
Diverſe, deteſting contact. Philip, 

The common ſymptoms of the muriatick {curvy | | 
are, a ſaline taſte in the ſpittle, and a Abxivigl | 
urine, ſometimes with a fatty ſubſtance Uke a thin 


uin 6 Atbuthnbt on "Aliments. | 


Fa'vcer, 11 t. 9. 7 [ ſauſſets, Er. faces, 
Lat.] The pipe inferted \into.,a. veſſel;to 
give . to the liquor, and ſtopped uphy a 
peg or got. It mee 
Written e Met. 169 eher dn ded le AT 

ou were — ome forenoon in hear - 
11 a — and a et- 

ſeller, and ad eee of three ow, 
to a 84 audience. 


If you t do draw. drin 
it will od vn Ls ly.into 2 and 


t 


e had argued a very ſhort ſight de and | 
extreme fatui uf mind in me, to bind my own | 
obdapdant their requeſt) King Cher tes. | 


EA 


FAU 


K 1 pon or objection. 


| he pu Privy 


the crime of 


Jong hu ls 


Ne 
Wage effing a w which God had 
ma * $1 2 JOA Nebler. 

He finds 5 Ade wich their v pinibn about the 


rer cw 


tinct enough. i" Billing fleet. 
He that but edivcriver'w rims int ht, 
Contracts the danger of an actual ht 01, 
Then what muſt he expect that ſtill ptocerds 
To cen =_ and work up eee deeds! : 


8 x 8 wat ALY 
— 


— 
W . GY 


If you like not my poem, the fault may poſibly 
be i in my writing; but more probabl tis in your 
morals, which cannot bear the truth of it. Dryden. 
They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, 
who think its buſineſs is gs: N 7 wr 


do every thing that we innocently may, to obtain 
it, is ſo far from being a fault, even 8 private 
per ſons, that 14/45, e and indiſpe nſible 
duty. 1 
b "Befors his facred n name flies e ew ry {ou ault 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with t ght. Pep e. 
Which of bur chrumcca d anceflors End Po. 
For want of ſugarctongs, or — fo falel ? King. 

Being void of All friendfhi = A gd 
never — 2 fo wor find d. fa 

2. Defect Want; beer. u = pA x 

I could tell t this # as to one it pleaſes BY for 
8 # better to al my friend, I could be fad, | 
and ſad indeed too Salz. 
7 5 difficulty: as, 9 is at a 

ault 
To FAULT, fA't, v. . (from the noun.) To 

be wrong; t 

Which moved him rather in eclogues than 

otherwiſe to write, minding to furniſh our tongue 


NX. e 1 , 


in this kind wherein it faultenbd. Spenſer. 
To Faule, fat. v. 4a. To charge with a 
fault; to accuſe... Hig; 
Far that I will not fault thee, , | 
| But for humbleneſsexalt the. | Old Song. 


Fa vr rx, fd telr. v. , [from fault.] An 
; offender ; one WhO commits a fault. 
Them ſhe, behold: thei fawtter here in . 

This hand committed that n 

FLV DRA, ft - find ùr. . . l e and 
ind.]! A 2 an objector. 

Perg v, fl '-til-y. adv. (from faulty. 1 Not 

r improperly; unn 1 erro- 

neou 

FA'ULTINE 88, tin - io. n: /. [from aul] | 

I Badneſs ; vitiouſneſs; evil diſpoſitions. 
-Whens her jud 

12 faultineſs by 


his firſt tokens; ſhe: was like 


* —— 


it will immediately pour into Jour mouth. Swifd: | 
Fa'vcnion, fi'l-tshiin, nf. [See e 

& crooked ſ worde. 
A ftately tomb, whoſe top a run 


A ſoldier's fauchion, and: a ſeaman's Car. Dryden. | 


FA'UFEL, Af," 5. /. (Pr The fruit o 
a ſpecies of the palm - tree. 


Favr'rrovs FA xtr-lüs. adj * 5 „Lat. 
Conkilting of aſhes. a 2 | 
' Astoborctelling of firangers, fromthe fungous 
| about th wick of d the ann 


. at 2 1 5% = 9 nn 
uu 1 | 
* My * ? 4 p 
. 
- 0 * o 


6 2. N os 1 3 actual offences, 


hunters, doth not know nnn, or 
no to be eſchewed; 2 


inhabitants will not take it in evil part, 


Open. 180 ra Hooker. | 
Piri res, A- He, adj; [from fault. 


| Genificth them, hindering the 
tr om ice ® 
iv * Tot N ern. 
05 eb; e 180 5 \ FaicoN, 
* 
LAY Fay 7 2 * 
t | 1 Tometimes | 
e Pome 0 44 r= 
tion al n. 
0 85 8 1 ng 


U 8 RI f 8 85 49 | 


true God, but only that it en dear and diſ- | 


To be deſirous of a good gam and W to | To FA'VOUR, fa'-vir. v. a. 


vs + —_—— * Grant % 5. a5 | A , — 
_— * 


nt was to be practiſed in 
| ayoung fawn, ho coming in the wind of the | 


i * + — 


that the faultineſs 5 of their people heretofore is nid 


FAY 


Dk ſ thy feulileſs ' 
be E thin a fol ie lece to ſee, . 
ee wy as en. 


Faurrv, fa“ ty. adj. [fautif, Fr. from 

| 1. Guilty of a Fa + ee ble; 5 am fl 
not innocent. * 

The a doth NA which is fault, 


aff 03 2: 2 Sam; 
Clin thus | 

Th' image of God in mate created once 
So goodly and exect, though faulty ſince! 
To ſuch unſightly ſufferings be debas'd! Mita 
2. Wrong; exxoneous. 
| The form of polity by them fet down for per. 
Foe thi is three ways feet. s 5 ulty in omitting 


ome things which in Scriptur are of thy 


: ; 


| 
|| "miita 
3. Defed Ive 1 dad in any debes; not ng: 
the uſe intended. 
ceident of a faulty belmet that Parker ha 


| a 
| on, he was ſtricken into the mouth at the fr} 
cour fe, ſo that he died preſently. Bacon: Hen. Vll 


Javeo, Lat.) 
1. To ſupport; tp regard with kindneſs; to 
be propitious to; to countenance. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Was none more favourable; nor more fair, 
Whilſt Heaven did favoyr his felicitics, 
Than Clarion, the eldeſt ſon and heir 
Of Muſcarol. Spenfer, 
The ſame gods that arm'd the queen of Troy, 
| May Super Tamara the queen. of Goths. 501% 
Men favaur wonder. Bacon:s Natural Hiſur. 
932 ſo. — him, that the town at hi 
eted unta him. Aula, 
— on ng Leall'd,; a name, 
The goed: * 1 unknown to fame, 
0 i 171 Tye WW | 4 Dryen, 
oh happy youth | 204 raw? of the lie 
Diſtinguiſh' d care of guardian deities. Pope Cd 
2. To affiſt with advantages or conveniences, 
No one place aboutit is weaker than another, to 
| | /avouran enemy in his approaches due. 
3. To reſemble in feature. 


his maſter. | 

4. To conduce to; to contribute. | 
Tg” fa ur. LOVE [ ſavor, Lat. faveur, 
Fr 
1. Countthance; > kindneſs; kind regard; 
Propitious aſpect: with of before the fa- 
8 inet 127 84 

I d your majefty to turn your looks 
Of favour Pe and all our houſe. $64, 
The child Samuel was in 1 favour, both with the 
| Lord and alſo with men: 190) "2 Sam. ü. 20, 
They got not the land by their own ſword; 


— 


7 Support; e 
tion to: favour © ith. 6 of 


- Exempt from fault; perfect; Wr er 


_ excellent. 
Where for our ſins ho fan, ſuffered pain | 
There where he di arg he — 


Rogers: 

At play, among ſtrangers, we are apt to fn 
our hopes and wiſhes engaged on 2 2 — 
9 neee 


They 


1 


The partr owed that the beds, 


| but thy right hand and thine arm; and the light of 
thy . Some becauſe 5 hat a 225 my 
| ne POR ee i 
: Ge him the fx ue ear and alter, 
This favour; had 8 0 meagre 1 

deſerving ſubjeR, Dl PN jute i | 
your nature pt 1 Soul charity. 
44 2001953,2 I | | . 


| : 6. Oe” of 


F A v 


Irigy fe 
2 


was the 
IT le. 


Sidney. 


:, emp 

| m- e bebe yalence fliewn. 
Kpabtamenes paſſed by him, all 
— of WA were diſtributed 


ep "At; parts for the. yle of 


iſters, . And in, ſhort, the 
1 humour and mode of 


8 rites. | 
bop not to the | ſwift, nor yet favour to 


* 20g; toy royal maſter! 17 — 

(2 . 1 1 

Tre goth, 100 7 wh 28 to you, n Piep. 
. , mildgeſs; mitigation of puniſh- 


1 


#edl. ix. IT. 


could not tes rer che lenity and Favour of 


here; bu but a oy it rather to be rigo- 


© Swift. 


Bn i ve. 15 


den ac, 


25 — E op 


pdition of thele arms * 
What, the Fe; Fons. 


abu, faid Rey MOORE ar exce : 
N rk oul, ſaid Chinticleer® | 


borer your\ favour; will treat it here. Dryden. | 
our; perſon or thing fa- | 


voured 22080230005 02 7 


All theſe is wondrous: works, but aiv wan, | 


At and ,; him, for whom 
orks ſo wondrous de orden d. 
od bas ao! 5 19 2) Million. 


by a lady to — worn. 
b e rs will advance 
RE which They know 
Vera which they dd beſtow.” SBI. 
Frereised thft ic helpel to \contitivc love, 
if end wear the'Haft"of the party beloved; and 


— . Ain 0 Batbii's Wund 55 
A blue ribband tied round the ſword-arm, I 


t might be OE a ; 


„or other like frvorr; ray ab well 


2 de the remains of that cuſtom of 


old. MISVGOD os ens «31% 


9. Anpthing-worn openly as a token. 
Here, Fluellen; wear thou this fivour for me, 
and ſtick it in thy cap r: Sb,. Haty . 
. Featurez countenance. It is now little uſed. 


Den maillvels's favour on ſuch occaſions of 
. 


Tut is only ſuĩtable in laying a foul complexibn 


WI 4 8 1 8 a © 
| \ Young though — art, chine eye F368 
Hath ſtaid/upon ſome faveur that it loves. Shot. 
* Lihy favour with an uſurped beard, Shak. 
e's no goodneſs in thy face: if Antony 
Be free and healthful, why fo tart a faveur 
To trumpet ſuch good tidings ?Shak, Ant.and Cleop. 
+ (1: et well I ren 18 
avours of theſe men; were cher! not mine? 
ſometime cry, all hail! to jo me? Shak. 
255 1 20 end th Bacon. 


The, 


: ber 5 255 up what is wanting in 


Seuth, 


15 ie x fieftionate.... xa 

” Famous * moſt gracious prince, * 

| me ear to pur requeſts. Shak. Ric, 1 
1 e from 


enſure. 
one 8 d the — thou vs " 
5 tyrant's will they fought. Drygen. 


". DIL, 2. 1 ids 


W 


14 
Re, 44 Lauer wy "2, 


to ;"eontributing to; propi- 


ener, by the temper 
to 3 mw" 


| 


| 


3 arent farth . in Duttiſh- | 
e | 


* 


FAY 


4. Accommodate ; convenieht,, Re * 
Many good öckcers were willing to , 


as A place. 757. 8 for the making ines of 


men. IA 1 end; 


5: Seen ven favouted; wal eatyred, 


Of alt he rate of fitrer-wingdd aftg> 29 02 


Which do 13 empire of che af 


Was none avourahle, nor more 12 170 
Than Carte t eldeſt ſon and Reis 9201900 1 
Of Muſcarol. 190 10 91A: 


Fa'rourdnr $8, bus pl. lg br 1 om 
' Juvourable 175 indnels 1125 - rom | 


| Fa'youvRABLY, f4-vir-tb- ly. adv. [from fa- | 


wourables]; ni;Kindly 3. with Auf; with | 
tenderneſs ; with kind regard. 

Touching actions of common life, there is 
not any defence, more favourably heard than theirs 
who allege ſincerely for themſelves, that 3 did 
as neceſſity conſtrained then. Hoeoler. 

She goeth about ſecking ſuch as are worthy of | 
. ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in 

the ways, Wifd. vi. 


— 


—— 


ſalom, as ler 100 fedgeo too hardly garn 
1122 IG © = Dryden. 
We are. naturally inclined to think favourably of 


thoſe, we love. Rogers. 
PA'VOURED}/ fa vürd. e adje (from 
Fervonr, ** 
Is Regarded with kindneſs. 
Oft with ſome favour d ler 
And ſhine before him all the deſert way. Pope. 


2. [From favour, the noun, }: Featured. Al- 
| Nays, enjoined, with <vell or l. 


Ot her there bred 
A. thouſand, and, young ones, which the daily fed; 
Suckin n her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſun e yet all i//-faveured. Fairy Veen. 


The ill-favoured and lean che hjne did eat up 
the ſeven vH vonHe and fat Kine. Geneſis, 


Fa“vouak DIV, fa vurd Ay. adv. [from Ja- | 


woured.] Always joined with cel or ill, in | 


a fair or foul way ; with good or: bad ap- 
Pear ance. 

Fa'vourER, f vür- ür. u. , (from favour] 
One who favours; one who Tegards with 
' Kindneſs or tenderneſs; a wel-wiſher ; a 
friend. 
If we ſhould upbraid them with wrecks jous, as 
they do us with ſuperſtitious favovrers, the anſwer 
which herein they would make us, let them apply 
unto themſelves. * coker. 

Do I not know you for a %. mud 26 5 
Of this new ſet? ye are not ĩound- 54 Bi VIII. 
Being now a favourer to the” Briton, > Shateſp. 


| Solicit all reputed favoirers.  Diniet% oil Way. 
All the favourers of magick were the 0 
feſt and bicter enemies to the Chriſtian religion. 


| ST .Y " Addiſon. 
FA YOURITE, {/-var-It. 1. . . ſuvo mts for 
vorite, Fr. favorita, Ital. ] 4 


x, A perſon or thing beloved; one ay 


J 


with favour; any thing in which pleaſure | 


is taken; that which is regarded with Er. 
ticular approbation or affection. 
Every particular maſter in criticaſm has his fa 
** paſſages in an author. ts Spectator. 
So fathers ſpeak, perſuaſive Tpoech and mild ! 
Their ſage experience-to the fav rite child. Pope. 
2+ One choſen as a companion by a ſupe- 
' riour ; a mean wretch whoſe whole buſi- 
neſs is by any means to pleaſe. 4 
All favours and puniſhments paſſed by kim, all 
. offices and places of importance were diſtribvred 
to his favourites. = Sidney. 
I was a Theſſalian gentleman, who, by miſ- 
chance, having killed a faveurite of the prince of 


that country, was purſued fo cuelly, 9 


24 bun! | 


| 


'The.wiolent.will candemm the charaQer of Ab- 


4. 
| 
Conjure'their friends they had, labour for more, | 


* 
= 


„ 


| 


| 


7 


_— * 


: 
; 
| 
| 


| 


- 


they fry, 1 


| 


" _— 


FAW 


lace but by favdur or corru tion would b. 
i nty deſtrùdꝭ ion. 5 * Sidney. 


| Ws... —2 man down, you 1 mark, his . 


The poor advanc' d, makes friends of enemies, Shot. 
Bid her ſteal into the plaſhed bower, 
Where honey-ſuckles, pen by the fun, 
Forbid the ſun to enter; like to Favourites, 
Made proud by princes chat advance their pride 
Againſt that power that bred it.”  Shateſs. 
Nothing i is more A x nothing more jealous 


than a favonrite, eſpecially Wards the w 
time, | and ſuſpect *; ſatiety i — 


This mum was very ca cavable of bein ea 
favorite to a great kivy. l 3 
it Jet rites gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world, Pep. 
Fa'vourLEss, fi*vir Ns. ad}. I from favour ] 
1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kindneſs ; 
having no patronage ; without counte- 
f mans. ty (13-3 
2» Unfarouring: unprupitious. | 
Of that goddeſs I have ſoughi the fieht, 
Vet no where can her find : ſuch happineſs 
Heaven doth me en vy. and fortune fevers. 


veer, 


airy 
Fa uskx, B-sin, ts «Go A. fort of — cel, 
. He left the waves to waſh; 


The wave bog IO Ea which Jars and 
other 
Did thole. 8 345i d93 71 ts 6 maniac. 
FA'USSEBRAYE, EO 1. /. A mall mount 
of earth, four fathoms wide, erected on 
the level. round the foot-of the rampart, to 
fire upon the enemy, when he is fy far ad- 
vanced. that you cannot force him back; 
dnd alſ to receive the ruins which ercau- 
nons make in the body of the place. Harris. 


| FA u ros, fatto. 1. . [Lat. autem, Fr.! 


Favguret; countenancer;z ſupporter. 
| 1am neith author or Feuter of any ſet; I 
will have nazman addict himſelf to me; but if l 
have any. thing right, defend it as truth er not 
* * 
The new . in the Lacrihg Take, which 
is alle 1 N 


autor of this, 0 mion, a in- 

Mints? in bc it, was not 25 d thus. ae, 

Fa“ urk ESS, a whe Res n. * [/autrix,: Fr. 
fautrice, Fr.] A Nom that favours, or 
ſhows countenance. * 

It made him pray, and prurre Ay 
Minerya' s aid his fawireſs ſtill, Chapman e, 
He comes from baniſhment. . to the foutreſs of 
liberty, from the barbarous to the 1 Garth. 

FAY} fa'n. 1. J. | faony, Fr. from, ang, in the 

rench a child, probably n Ves, 
gan A.young. deer. b 
Looking my love, I go from place to wage, 4 
Like 8 fawn that late hath loſt the hind ; 
* A 


each where, where laſt I ſaw her face, | 


yet I carry freſh in mind. Spen/cr. 
5 The bu 5 called the fe La 


cond year @ pricket, Fay — Habour To 
The colt hath about ſ growth; - 
bo ches fans, and fe te fb ee Hiſtory. 
"Who for thy table feeds | waiitgn fun, 
Porhiny windy rebut wry lawn. Pope. 
Zo PAWN, fan. cons ncertain' original. 
ee 6n Ort e an, en, 


te 
* * 


as 131 — 94 
The dog W frond een i. maſter for 
old knowviedge.” * Sidney. 
Holding Corieli in Wenne! Nane, 
Even like a feroning greyhound, }. 'Shakeſs. 
2. To court by any means. Uſed by animals. 
Inſtead thereof he kiſs d hex weary feet. 
And lick d her lily hands with fanuning tongue, 
As he her wrong'd innocence did weet, Fairy Que 
ls it not ſtrange that, a rational man Ou“ 
worſhip an ox ? Rae” he ſhould fan” upon his 


4U 3 dog ? 


* 
. Is. rr „E P M l * 1 
1 4 > 
* a - by 
= * 2 — 


7 


FEA 
dog? bow himſelf before 8 cat} ind gave lecks 


£5 __ 21 


3. 10 court tics Ps HK 
My love, forbear to ſatun upon their frowns; 
What danger or what forrow can Cd? Sh 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend & 
And thou, fly hypocrite, who now wol 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 2, 
A_ rous the craving fawwning croud 5 
leas'd to ſcape from flattery to 
4. T 0 42 forth a fawn, . 
For the inheritance of their loves. Sb. — 
Fa“ wxz a, fl“ nür, n. {from 1 
that fawns 5 one that pays ſervi — Ou 


Once fawn'd, and cring'd, and Cree af 
Heav'n's awful monarch ? Miltor's Po 
2 fü'n. u. J A ſervile eringey/'Tow-| 
o&d $1269 nf 
By ſoftneſs of behaviour we have arrived at 
appellation of fawners. 


Whom Ancus follows, with a fawniag 
But vain within, and aha popula. . 

ttery. | 

Yeu will ther Grew eter gentle lots W 07% 
How you — — 


In a cringing ſervile way +, 
Fa'xED, faks'-id. adj; [from pæx, Sax. hair. ] 
Hairy. Now ob biete. 
They could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which is all 


Fay, fa * ne . [ fee, Fr.} 
„ A fai airy ; 5 an elf. 
And the yellaw-ſkirted fas 
Fix after the night ſtedds, 2 0-42H7TL\17 
Leaving their moon-lov'd maze. . Milton. 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids, to your chief, give car; 
s, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, hear ! Pope. 


1 e « {+ 


* bs 


2 Foi, Fr.] Faith. Wholly obſolete. 


iu 
Both of th of their do@trize and — 94 Spenſer. 
Fe'abEriKY, ee 1. . e. ] 
A. goole 
To FEAGUE, "vb." 55 t6 14 785 wiſe To figs 
; /eg erm. to ſweep ; ; 
£1. To whip ; to * 


for to cenſure 
Fe" fe 
Lee a Ig [eas ny $11 Wk o a 


maker ; loyalty. | 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
5 : Sbabeſp. 


| Command ebe eg l my ſons, 
of my ö Hen . 


| Sierra bo fr ene 


22 dee en del of bene. Milton. 


After their kinds: —— 2 centes 
Foam: thee their wands; ad yay thee fe 

With low ſubjection: "Mittes' 7 Ptrad. Left 
; Whether his oſt ingo be 40 withdraw | 
Our feal ww os, 60 Gerd 

Conjugal lo e „ Ae, Parddiſe Left. 
VRAR, fir. fer. a. ſeman, Bax. fa; Wer, 


140 


10 Bear he hovrour; painful en of |, 


797] 4517 en TIC IS-< 
V le mind, upon the, 
thought of future evil likely to befal us 7 Locke. | 
Tremblaig car {till to and fro did fly; 
2 ſafe he flirowd him 

ween., 
— them, 5 

of 3 £07 915 1/2 Bape, ui. 3. 
| What thes remains? Are we d 


OR 


Fiu, in general, i is "that paſſion of our nature. 
whereby we — ont ron Cons | 
3 3 Acer. 


— 


| 


£ — Ob of Spectator. 7 
PA/WNINGLY, fi/-ning-ly. adv. [from far.) 


n 3 | 


; 


* 


75 


epriv'd of will? | 


FEA 


2. Awe; dejection of mind at- the preſence 


of any perſon or thing; terrour impreſfed: 
I with on ae before that which impreſſeth. 
ſhall be upon every beaſt, 


„Gan. ix. 2 
8 ; e 


ub d on 


— 8 — hia-Gdes, - 

4-14 i \\ia9 not g 

\ e 
courageous, high, unmatchable, 


ere Cafar 1 not but near ing thy angel 


a fear, as being overpoyer'd. 
wr "" weed In. 


had been with me. 


„ XXxi. 42. 


6. Something bung up ee der by its | 


colour or noiſe. 


fall into the pit, and he that cometh up 
midſt of the pit ſhall be taken in the fare: 


iv 


the fear of y0u, and . of you, 


fear was for the holy erl. ae. 


ine 


- tvs tad tom the wet e. 
at + 


FEA 


© Who is like thee, glorious in holinefs 2 


4. . dreadful; fightful ; —— 


Neither faſt to friend, a0 
Agaiuſt ſuch monſters | 
by fearful execution of 
upon them E 

What God did ad touching Cana an — 
cerneth ot us any otherwiſc than on] ly a a _—_ 
pattern of his juſt, diſpleature... - ye 


Alltorment,tzouble, wonder, and ama," 
+ Inbabits here ; ſome heay! nl ay 
Out of this fearful-countr 5 


11113 $h 
pL 18.2 fearful, to fall i iow the bands 40. 


1 th, 
125 down by chole — the ear 2 = 
| gs thunders and lightnings, ” If 


elling 
r fearful; wo for, 4 
extraordinary — 


or rible and 
quent earthquakes, and then chere will be x owl 


te bus fair Clarific 1 8 lovely 
Was linked, and by him had many f ple s dear. 
File © 
To Pau tr. w a. reana, Sax.) 
'x. To dread; to confider wah ons 
of tertour ; to de afraid of. San 
"Now, for my life, Hortenſio ears his widow. 
Then never truſt me if 1 be 
©'—You are very fenfible, rte * ſenſe; 
* mean Hortenſio is afrald of you. . FBI. 


To fear the foe, ſince fear ow ſtrength, 


} | Gives, in your weaknels, ſtrength unto your foe. 


Shake 
| There'ſhull riſc p kingdom, and i 
before it. 


feared above all the 
* —_ 


When 1 view the beauties df hy 
I fear e 


„Kich. II. 


% = 
fa 4 


2. To fright; to terrify ; 2 make afraid 


. ed en 


The inhabitants, bei 
landing and burning, 


om me dwellings. 


| We miſt not make a ſcarcerow of the Tow, 
Setting it uf te fear the birds of prey." 


che 8 1 N 
Carew. | | 


- 


Some, ſitting on the hatches, would ſcem there, 


With hideous gazing; to fray away fear. 
To FEAR, fer. ven. 
1. To live in horrour ; ta be afraid. 
Well you may fear too far. S 
—Safer than truſt too far: 177 22 7 
Let me fil ke away the args ets, 44 
Not fear till to be harm d. * 
1 if Any ee 
Leſsfor his perſon than an ill re 


Anny think brave death outweighs | bad life. Sha! | 


2. To be anxious. 


0 701 "Then let the merchant fear 
For his 28 f 
Ani pray to gods that will not hear, 
eb'j While the debating winds and billows bear 
15 en wealthy into the main.” | "Dryden's Horace. 
See, pious Ring, wich diff rent ſtrife, 
"Thy tru ling Albion's boſom torn: 

So much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn. Prior. 
e fer- ul. adj. [ear and full.]- 

1. Timorous Wigs x afily made afraid, 


3 4 gentle, and Shakeſp 
— are of a e 7025. 
2. N It bas 


| than the Engl are 
Tn CT. ao as l, 
neither Caſſandra nor ene 15 


3. Antal; to be reverenced, 


[bi 


e e Fo Om Oh on I Cm 


have been. 
- ma. 


Donne. 


Hl 


a» * of 


de — | 
| Fran, 22 . {peona, Sax. A companion. 


t mall de 


no compariſon 
comp , Rath, 


wr: the natural fruit, of Gin, and 
| PR py Ie it ES 85 mt Hh pra 
beaflited ted on them 
Villas. 


Fate TA which ſh 
echte e lr. fül- J. adv. rom 
1. _Timorouſly ; in fear. Wet 
"va Thidhe f 1 a Le; : 
Ce fear O e. 
And ſaw the Xi xy dee r. 854% 
2. Terribly; dreadfully. 


There is a cliff, whoſe high, and bendinghal 
270 


vith 514 


* 


Looks fear fully on the confined, deep 
FE'AREULNESS, fér-fäl-nlg. u. /. ar. 
1. Timorouſneſs ; habitual timidit 
2+ State of being afraid ; awe ; — 4 

ls it credible chat the atknowledgment of our 

own Were our Re car fulagſi to ik 


0 en, 1 
e gave nces of an courage, and 
fear lefrheſr in danger. | been. 2 


- | FE'ARLESs, fe'r-Ies. adj. [from fear.) Free 


Seer the abject of; fear, | 


o F death, which 4 


— Mart yet common bol eſd of men, who ſo 
CE themſclves to this moſt formidable 


of Decay 9 of Puty, 
Fx ARLBSSNESS, (W+-186-nils. 1. J. [from fear- 


Efe.1- Exemption from ear J intrepidity; 


from fear; intrepid; COUrageous ; bold: 
with of before the ſubject, 


23 abel beck he earleſs doth ariſe, 
Aud walke forth wi Den 
8 9 Fim Ea. 
; The flaming ſeraph, foarksh, though alone 
Encompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd bold. 


Milton, 
A hation, whole: diſtin iſhing character it is to 

12 xp frarkſs 7 dea and 

Temple. 


and danger than any 
—— LITY, f Bb Hy: ns 1. (from 


feafible.] 
1. Practicabil nr 
AO A 


- A thi 5 
* OM en Mr Fel wallow W 85550 dubiote 


Fon certaintia, E for: rafobilities, and 
thin impoſſible f rei elves. 
1 ulgar Erraurn 


sI, Abl. . ys Prace 

UAE Fo ae elected ; ſuch 2 
map be done. : 

We conclude venom gs 

: Glanville 1 


55 are ras es. 


00 


4 


| 
N 


L God 82 — — e 
1 commanded them. Soutb, 


FE A511, 


FEA 
e adv. (from frafble.] 


FBAST; 2 . Le, Fr. ffum, Lat.] 
An entertainment of the table; a ſumptu- 
dd bret of great numbers. 
\ Here's our chief gueſt. If he had been forgotten, 
i hd been an a fab in our great fraß. Sba 
: On Pharaoh . Tandy were he made a feaf unto all 
hi ſervant" en, XI. 20. 
be lady-of the leaf ordain'd 2 625 
Aut made the iady of the flow'r her gueſt ; 
When lo! 1 bor aſconded on the plain, 
Wine ue y wad for —— 
& "Rx 
4. An innbretfary day of rejoicin \dithis on | 
"a 2 dr religious, F AAA to 


| 


3. Nice; neat. ob cht 


Locke. 
1 5 FT 2. ee eh a $2 
* "LT to eat together on a day 


and Northumberland, great en | 
..  Shakeſp. 
15 finds indeed; but our church-wardens 
ende dle, and give us the farthings. Gay. 
To FrasT, fest. . 24. 
1. To entertain {umptuoully ; z to entertain 


. ated by the king with 
in 
the Aeta 77 ff A, bing with 


2 t i #100 3 to gratify lux- 


1 25 Pas A patuce N 
len heb the ao fel, 
en N w "= ors Pires n. 
ror ER * * * n I 2. 9 


0 1 
1. d m e ; 


FEASTFUL, 127 adj. . Falls] | 
F100 80 54 | 


225 ere 
e 2 bolton ſeas by ailing 
ortunate in nuptial 1 7 
From: whence be pu al loſs of eyes. Milton. 


17 ore be 


| Thou, wheathe bridegroom with his fee 


-— — 


"Paſſes to bliſs at the mid-hour of night,. 
kan Bain d | thy. entrance, Ne wiſc . f 


N 
Are #iotous, © FJ) rc hd is 
The ſaitor —__ 


— -—- 


His herd and flocks in feafful rites devour. Pope. 


Pears, fe st-rit- n. /, [feat.and rite.) | 
_ Cuſtom obſerved in ; entertainments, , 12 
i boſpitable 5 gate, 1 | 
Unbarr'd to all, invites 4 numerous train 
or daily gueſts; 'whoſe board with plenty « crown' d. 


" Reviv the fc 17 Id. r 
FEA T, fot. w 7 . 5 . 
nc 1255 W 


Pryocles i is his name, renowned far | 


Fol 2 — feats, an {hardy pence; 
ro ed in m 
65 dot uD nh fs fel Ate, 715 


. 
N . way” 


heads for act on, 


P 7 ons Spectator 
wa e e 1 hidierous | ! 


erde | 
n hls are more eto an feats of acti- 


— 


3 


1 5 8 >! di, [95 
{ec 2 5 Ks * OW 1 10 4 1 


* þ 
ebene To FEA'/THER, feth- ur. ve [from the noun.)] 


4, 2705. 1 


14 einn uo ST EL. 2 


8746127 * 


e ed Wotion in youth than afterwards, Pacer. * 


| 0%! The plume of birds, 


Who crowd his Palace, and with lawleſs power * . 


. To enrich, to adorn ; to exalt.. ot .c | 


[FE "AT HEWBED, foth/=br- 1. [ 


5. To feather one's Neft....{ Alludivg 1 


F E A 


Far, fett. adj. ait, bien fait, Fr. * 


fattus ad m.] 
1 Ready 3 (aful ; ingenious.” 130 4 
Never niaſter hake 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent $/ / 4 (; 
So tender over his occaſions, 2 lin 
So feat; ſo trurſe-like, abeſp. Cyrnbeline. 
2+ It is now 7 uſed in irony ende ene 
That feat man at zen 


Le well m dees, . 
Much feater than A | mpg Tempeſt. 


Fe'aTEous, fe-tyäs. adj. [from fear.) Neat; 
dexterous. Obſolete. 
Fe' 2 f-tyUs-lF. adp, [from feate- || 
ly; dexterouſly. Not in uſe. 
n with fine fingers cropt full featouſly 
The tender ſtalks on high. Spenſer, 


he | EE/ATHER, feth'-fir. u. fe (peer, Sax. ny 
Germ}: 


Leck, as I blow this feather from my face. 
Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
The brave cagle does with ſorrow ſce 
+; The foreſt waſted, aud that loſty tree 
Wich holds her neſt, about to be o'erthrown, 
"Before the feather of her young are grown; 
She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot tay, 
But bears chem boldly on her wings away. 3 
Waller. 
When a man in the dark preſſes cither corner of 


his e e with his finger, and turvs his eye away from 


his. „he will ſee a circle of colours like thoſe | 
in the feather: of a peacock's tail. Newton. | 


* am n * an 18 and light z as W | 


2. Kina; nature; 3. ſpecies : from the prover- | 
bial expreſſion, birds of a feather ;, that is, 


of at ſpecies. 
1 ford and the haught Northumberland, 
Ad of their feather many more proud. birds, 
Have 0 t the eaſy- melting king like wax. 
44 Ne eee 
| lam not of that feather to off 
My friend, when he molt needs me. Sbaleſp. 
3. An ornament ; an empty title. 
4. [Upon a borſe.] A ſort of natural frizzling 
of hair, which, ia ſome places, riſes above 
the lying hair, and there makes a figure re- 


ſembling the tip of an ear of corn; - | 
Farrier*s Dif. 


1. To dreſs in feathers... ... 
2. To fit with feathers... 1 15/7 16 — * 
3. To tread as 24 4 cook. 2s r lift m wal | 
Dame P — his beare ; | 
Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, | 
Nee amen Aadays.” 
Fat 2 * Dryden 


s * 


| They. ck not to ſay, that the king-earcd not to 
plume his nobility and people, to feather! himſclf. 
\, Hacon's Henry VII. 


which collect feathers, among other mate- 
rials, for making their yells To. 2 riches. 
together. 
and 
bed.] A bed ſtutied with feathers; a m_ 
bed. 
The huſband cock locke out, and ſtrait is . 
And meets his wiſe, which brings her . 


ther and drive. One who cleanſes eat ers 
by whiſking them about. 
or wen featherdriver had the refidue of his lungs filled 
with tlie ane duſt Or down of feathers. Derbam. 1 


Fs AruEAE D, feth'-Erd. adj, che 14; 


1. Clothed with feathers. . | ; 


0 


; 


| 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


F eth Er- drt. vür. u. 97 : 


. 


not able to ex- $ 


1 


1 


| the character, and try if we can fin 


FEA 


1{ faw young Harry with his beaver g, 


His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground . Mercury. 
TEE Ar Henry IV. 
So when the newborn . is ſeen, 
ler frather'd ſubjeQs all ae their 5 


Dark ning the ſky, they hover oer, and ſnd 
The wanton ſailors with a feather'd cloud, Prior. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall lem the tide, 
And Halber d _ croud my wealthy ſide. Pepe. 
Vultutes, ' harpies, 'ravens, cormorants, and, 
other feathered creatures, ſeveral lit- 
tie winged” s perch upon the middle arches. 
* Addiſon. 
2. Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers. 
An eagle had the ill hap to be A. wich an 
arrow, Faather'4trom her own L' Eftrange. 
Not the bow chey bend, nor boat the fill 
To give the feathered arrow wings to kill. Pope. 
FEATHEREDGE E, Feth Eraedzbh. 1 babuh 
Boards or planks thit have one edge thinner than 
unvther, are called featheredge ſtuff. 


FE'ATAEREDGED, fith'-Er-&dzhd. adj. La- 

ther aid edge. Belonging to a feather ge. 

The cover muſt be made of fe bourds, 
in the nature of ſeveral en wich hinges fixed 
thereon, Mortimer. 

FE/ATHERPEW, füth'“- ref. 4 6 A plant both 
ſingle and double: it is increaſed by feeds 
or flips, and alſo by dividing the roots: it 
flowereth moſt mort of the Summer. 

* thy Grab 1H . 
E /ATHER-GRASS, gras. wiſe? 
pulmoſum.] An Herb. UL) 

Fear H#rrUtgs; foth* Alls. all. thee 
ther. ] Without feathers. 

Phis ſo high Srowieiay wirkike den 
bird, which went about to beg plumes af other 

„bin to cover his nakedneſs. Hotuel I Focal Foreſt. 

FE ATBERLY, feth er- IN, a, from. featler. ] 


among 


4 Reſe ling feather. oy roars} 
Ide acer ri or Tan 2 of. hail 
EE TI 
 Neems to e feathe , on 
Mow itfelf be 2 — * bay: . Brown, 


FE'ATHERSE LLERs Kt /br-o8i-div. 7 25 U- 
. and. ſeller. ] One who ſells fe for 


FEATHERY, ng: 241 [from feather] 

e All par ay ladee, oo viege cock 
w rom a c 

cen vight our emp ie  feathery dames. 


Fa Ari V= 1 -F. adv 
_— $ denteroully. Th 
Foot it ſaatiy here and — | 
And ſweet yr e, nd durthen bear. | 
7 2 35 Shakeſp.\ Tempeſt. 
The Noon was up, and ſhot N 
He ſaw:a quixe of ladies in a roumd, 
That due eren to ſim the-ground. 


* 
$ No (Ji T vi 


> Dryden, 
F2Z'ATNESS)' tente. wy 2 (from fat. Neat - 


geſs; nicety; dexterity. N Han 


N ft-shar. n. eee an 188 


N 


1. The caſt or make bg : 
[Hr the Joy Opera, het veats 1 
1 129 «Sbaleſp. 
2. An 1  lineament or ſingle part of the face. 
1 1 1 yet he the fairtſt of God's creatures, 
think that death ſhall ſpoil your 3 
#4 Der. 
En. of a gient was with 
in his looks 
and features,',the haughty, cruel or unmerciful 
temper chat diſcovers itſelf in the biſtory. 
Aden an Iledals. 
Though various features did the ſiſters grace, 
A liters * 's Ovid. 


T0 - 


* Moxon, f 


: 1 — * - 
” : 
. . ä >a c—co_ cc A 


Milton. 
bro feat.) Neatly a 


* 
” 
1. = 
* -— _ an - * _ 

8 * - * * 2 
* . >, I” _ * — 
— , 2 La | ». 
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r MME REECEINCE” CES AS. 
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To Fr font, N. tshür. . 4, Weta 


Its feculence, which in more porous Docks! f\ 
Of cyder plants finds paſſage free: ee, 
' Fe'CULENT, fEk'-ti-IEnt, ad}. If „Lat. 


| <1 rep 
1. Fruitfulneſs ; quality of ee cing « 


—_ 


116 


n c untenance; to favour | 
4 0 N in court moſt ald. mo t lov'd, | 
e to the oung ſt; to e 
12 that 172574 4 2 th N 
To af ng fe. Y. a. [ faiſezy Fr. 203 21a; 
o untwiſt the end of a rope, and and reduce | 
10 again to its firſt ſtamina. PLEA of 
2. To beat; to whip. with rod} Ainſworth. y 
To FenrVCITATE,. febh-rF'-61-tat. v. a. _ 
citor, Lat.] To be in a fever. 
Fenr1'CULOSE, füb- ry -kü- los. a/. *! 
loſus, Lat.] Troubled with a fever. D. 
FenrIev'GE, feb'-ry-flije.n. /. [ febris and fugo, 
Lat; Fr.] N and 
able in a fever. \ Ditincy. 
Bitters, like choler, are hs beſt — r= and 
alſo the beſt febrifuges./ 2 Fleyer 
FeBrIFU'GE, féb- Tg- fd je. a/. Haring the 
power to cure fevers. 
Febrift ifuge oC Motel Aa iel ſarpriliag good 
effect Arbuthnot. | 
Fx" BRILE, fa bril; adj fiſebrelis, Lat. febrile, 
F r:] Conftinting 8 a fever; 7 proceetting'from 
a er 
The (pitits,embroited with the malignity in the 
blood, and turgid and tumiſied by the febrile fer- 
mentation, are by phlebotomy relieved. Harvey. 
Fz'zRUARYfeb'-r-er4$ nf. { Februarius, Lat.] 
The-name of the ſecond monttr in the Year. 
"You have ſuch a Feb face, 
so fal of(froſt, of farms, and cloudineſs! | S 7 


Fe'cEs, sbs. 1. | faces Lats 
4, Dregs; lees; ſediments fu q 
- "Hence the furkuce's? the a wid rom" | 
And litne beſmear d, the feces of the flood 
Receiv'd the rays of heav n 5 a fucking in in 
„ creatures did egg. 
8. to i TDrydes. 
2. Exeremert em lo e. 


. 


2 
1 ABT" 
Ences® . 


161 5 badarsiw O 
The ſymptoms of fuck 2 a ſour | 
ſmell in their fares} * 2  Arbuthnotor Alimants, 
FEx'CULENXCE, Akne. ni Ufeculentia, 
Fe/cVLENCY, fek'- Lat.] 
1. Muddineſs; quality of «bounding with 
lees or ſediment. - | 
2. Lees; feces; fediment ; aregs.' 
Pour upon it ſome very grong lee, to  faclitat 
the ſeparation of its ,,. 


= 
Whether the wilding's fibres are — 1 


To draw th" earth's pureſt ſpirit, and reſiſt 


feculent Fr.] Foul; 3  dreggy 3 excreme 
tious. f oY Wi | 


Ber both his hands; won By 7 aaa: P | 
Above the water were on drape e 


And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſana , 
Yet N- cleaner were for eh intent. 

| '9 03 & Us 1 Fab 9 Bien. 
They are tothe bollyas.the ihfofs caudle to 
the groſs and fear Huff, which as it is not pent 
vp in Vs ſo-neither doth Ar wang ned 


io: Ps 
FE'CUND, kund: adj; ana ry La 
fecond, Fr L Frultful; prolifick::- 
The more ſickly the years — 
fruitful of children alſo they be. Graunt. 
FEcuUnDA'TION, fe-Kün-dd“Ahün . EH 
cundoy dard The ac of making, fraitful'or 


Pro ifck. n SIENO! Aeg mod 15 5 


2 


1 


on the Humoubrs. 9 | 


— —„ 


She requeſted theſe plants as u medicine of e- 
eundation, of to make her fruitful. © Brown, 
20 FECU'NDIPY;fEkfin'dp-f} via To make 
fruitful; to make proliſic g. 4 
Fzcu'nbivy e h lden fend 


feconditt, 


bringing _ in great abun 


All ſuch to hom it might, deſcend, or be 
any way conveyed from him. So that no 
man in England has dinadum dominium, | 


— 4 - 


* E. E 
1 85 to the animal and vegetable produe- 
tions of, the 


rth, the vaſt numbers whereof no- 


| torioully-teftify the extteme Juxuriahee and fecun- | 
; T £408 . Duden A "(qa | 
roducing or orth. | 

. Io 95 K CE ES .or bong Ing. ſeeds that 


2 e forty a fan, and I have found 


are beſt for | 
| 0 e never create 6 5 As a. had e * 
e could have made A bigger; 6 fecundity of his 


FR 3 never growing W nor TINS | 


Bentley. 
pe, i fd. Piiticfite Ag participle” pail, ef 
' To feed, * (3413 
For on th grafly verdure ts he lay, ” 5:8 | 
And ba frefinets'of the carly uy, 
: | Devouring' dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 
Fed on his n Made d lapp'd the gore. 


Pope. 
twin ted Ar- F. . / [/edus, Lat. or from 
; feudum.) This word, peculiar to Shake- | 
ſpare, may fignify either a SON” a 
Partner; or à r | 
aper! | 
Black as the ink omg he * thee, ten bauble! 4 ' 
Art thou a fedary for this act, and looke | 
So Wo >" hin: Shah." * ine. 
FE'DERAL, fed'-&-rAl. adj. [fromfedus, Lat.] 
Relating to a league or contract. 
It is federal rite betwixt God and i us as cating 
and drinking, both among: 154 e . 
| Was wont to Hamm. 
The Romans eompelled them, contrary to all 
federal right and juſtice, both to 9205 — Jo 
el at Leerer, and alſo to 0 pay. them, for 
the future a double tribute, Gre 


Fe/verany, fed'-E-rir- 9 fr * + wg 
LM A. confederate ; 2 1 


| e $ a traitor, an 0 18 | 
A. federary with her. +4 Sbaleſp. 
Fx'DbE RATE, $6d'>&-rit!' adj; yt ] 


— 


ion . 


N 


| 


'FEE 


termeſl e- tail: fre-ſimple is that weren 
we are ſeiſed in thoſe general words, T 
us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail j is th 
whereof we are ſeiſed to us and our bet, 
with limitation ; that is, the heirs of * 
body. And Fee-tajl is either general or 
ſpecial : general is where land is given t 
a man, and the heirs of his body: 
tail ſpecial, is that where a man — th 
wife are ſeiſed of land to them and the 

' heirs of their two bodies. Coe! 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 

Or ſell fee-ſimples i in his maſter” s name, 
% Hubber! +. Tal 

lere sthe Lord of the ſoil come to ſeize me for 

a ſtray, for entering on ** without leare, 


eee H. 0 

2. Property 3 ; peculiar. 6 22: ry 
ii ADA, concern hey?. "7 
The general cauſe ? or is it a Haenel 


Due to ſome ſingle breaſt ? 7 40 
3. ar ratification ; rec mpenſe. | 
[Rewar NA 8 wiys by which 9 "reward, 


; Livings i in courts be gotten, hgh fall att; 

For nothing there is done without a fee! 2 

nn Not helping; death's my fee; | 
But if I help, what do you promile me? glei. 

4. Payments occafionally claimed by peri 


in office. 
Now that God and end. 7 
Have turn'd my captive ſtute to li | 
. our enlargement what are thy due Ku; 
Shahkeſp. Hen, UI. 
"Y Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers, 
le does not refuſe doing a good office for a ma, 
becauſe he cannot pay — fee of it. Addiſa. 
6, Portion; pittance ; fare. Obſobete. 
| 82 in pruning and tri g all manner of 2 
Reſerve to each — their property Her 7 
Fs AAM, f&-farm. n. . [fee and firm 
' Tenure by which Hands i field from: 15 
Pero ur lfd. Vue a 


Leagued ; joined in confederacy. 1 on furenere i fete ren e 
FEE fe. * oh, Sax? Yes, Daniſh, 4 them back again, to hold i in feefarm; which 

ul bg E. fo he olim, 0 brought him inte ſuch hatted, as all his lifetime - 

oy, Io I 4 a : after he Was, poſicſt with fear. © Davies, 

1. {In law.] Al ments that are 1 i, nt e 8 2 

held by any achiiowledgment of ſuperiority | T „ fe“. . 4. (from the n un.] 0 

be a higher lord. 30 Rom coy 1 5 11 Ns e 3 Par: -.; ee bath, 

erein a man a perpetual eſtate to N 
him and his heirs, &c. are divided into light, nor errs if he walks by it. Saul. 


allodium and Rudum , allodium is every | 
1 's OwB land, which he poſſeſſes merely 

his 'own richt, without acknowledg- 
ment of any oY or payment of any 

LCL . Feudum, ot fee, is that | 
wh Id by the benefit of another, 
and in name . we He's ſervices, or 
; Pay, rent, or to crior Jord. 
1 8 All our land in 'E 7 2 Boney 
Ja is in the s own hands, 


|S right 455 his crown, . 1 is in the 


| 


feudum; for though 

cent. from his angeſtore, or- 

ought it or his money. yet is the land. 

f ſuch a nature, that it cannot come to 

t "oF either by deſcent: or purehaſe, but | 
with the burthen that was ſaid upon him 
who had novel fee, or firſt of all received 
it as a benefit from his lord; to him and to 


that is, the . perty or demeſne in 
any land, b prince NE i — of his 
crown: for though be that: has fee has 
Perpetuum 
Jl a duty for it, and [therefore it'is not 
fimply his on. Fee is divided into two 
ſorts 3 fee-abſolute, otherwiſe called er. 
| * and fer- Conditional, otherwiſe |" 


u "Neb res the doctor; but too late is wiſe. Droid, 


| + 1 have a fervant feed. 
a'man have 


utile dominium, yet ne 


Watch the difeaſe in time; for when within 
| = 0 n es aid extend? the Kin, . 
In vain for hel hore the Patient cries, 


: T'6'bribe ; to hire; to purchaſe. = 
I have long loved her, an ingroſſed o portuni- 
ties to meet Pot ced every flight occalion, that 
could but niggard!y y give me fight of her. Shot. 
8 To keep in hire, 
"There's not a thane of them but in his houſe 
Sbaleſp. Math. 


FE EBLE fe bl. adj. [foille, Fr.] Weak ; de- 
was 5 fickly ; z infirm ; without ſtrength 
— or mind. 

The men carried all the "feeble 1 Upon, aſs to 
 Jerichs. 
Command th! aſſiſtande of a Gairkful — 
But zeble are the fuccours I can ſend. Drin. 
ow have lev'd, encaſe my falt ring tongue; 
My {pixits fab, and my pains are ſtreng. 


A 


dF. ee 3: 3yodiiw asd $13 9 


Je — 5 1; e War | 


and immortal ſoul; NN Th r =_ 
able and "A 17 4 we 0 a rnai ha 
- neſs; an expeRt 4 e Saen, of all 
* nat wal wet Ke op ni gs Y Bentley, 
3s the weak along, 
ds the ſtrong. Smith, 


$33 


1 E K 
| 4 high and round, 


* & and malicious light _ 
ned from the loweſ! — 


id THO Y ns 211 03 9179 ap Deen, 
110 half that $i 5rions hand be fal here, 
reer chambers gaye you chaſtiſement ? 
EL 919717 21 VSBabeſp. Xiig Fabn. 
east prfratD] bl gf d. adj. {feeble 
und in] Wenk of end; defective in 
reſolution und eonffiin cy; / 
Warn them that ure unruly, coinſber the feeble 
— ſuppare'chie Weak, be patient toward all 
9119s of e 10 n 21 1 77 
Fel A pbrbnbs, fbl-nis. ». /. [from feeble.) 


mY 2 | 
\Weikneſs ; nBecility- ; infirmity 3 want of 
N beud Rome's glorious body fits, _ 
Than his that ſhakes for-age and f--b/eneſr. Shak. 
Some in their Tatter ycars, through the . 
; of ther Ibs, have been forced to Aud dy . 
their knees. Y Deo 8 


1 "os 21 7 eee, z 
Z mine, ay 20 nes feebly 27 1 
cep. 


| Drygen. | 
Ta FED N Fry Goth. kedan, 


. "To - 7 with food. 
2 CO awlehangh her back ho drew, 
Aud fes the bounds that help d him to . 
TV at Q: ae. r 
Boarbaove! fed a ſparrow with bread four 478, | 
> EEE its own weight. 
"ojabÞ. i 10 Nd yu. | Matdbrat on Diet. 1 
To Gly © to Garniſh. e335 ' 109 
eee — tram the warm ſprings | 


| nn. wich wich the idand i is 
© bas of ih nm} , widdifas.. 
Ua wb the 


tam of the hopper mut 
rollrm.chas.i may no fend them too | 
* ede. 


- \ 


rleycorn,;. and near as 
mers 


lr, Ay ar £1 4 Marti 
td coplume by cattle, - 
42 years Feed.. your; mowing Ruda, 
if you cannot iudet ure conſtantly to keep 


| Fe'eDrR, f&d-tir. 1. /. [from feed.] 


FEE 
| ; Some bird {oof upon the berries of this vege- 


table. FroWwn, 
_ He Feel ©) on. fruits, which of their 9270 555 
The Willing rounds and laden trees afford. 15 
The Brachmans were all of the ſame! Face 1 
1 1 and woods, and fed 3 upoy xi rice 4 lc, 
or herbs. Temp 
All Fad wy one vain vatron, and else © 1 
Th' extenſide bleſfing of his luxury. 
3. To paſture 3 to place cattle tc 6 fe = 
If a man ſhall cauſe a ficld to FR eaten, and * 
ſhall put in his beaſt; and ſhall feed in another 
man's field, he mall make reſtitution. EE. XXIIi. v. 


FEED, om the verb. ] 
i. Food; that ook is eaten. 
A feartyl er then looks moſt about when he 
comes to the beſt bf (ord with a ſhrugging kind of | 
tremor through all her principal parts. Sidney. 
An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: 
their feed is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no | 
oats, Mortimer s Huſtandry. 
* Paſture. | 
Beſides his cote, his locks and bounds of feed 
Are now on ſale. Shalsſp. As you like it. 
3. Meal; act of eating. 
| | Plenty hung 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
I ſpared'not : for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never l. ad I found. Milton. 


N 


x. One that gives food, 
I] ue beaſt obeys his keeper, and looks up, | 
Not to his maſter's, but his feeder"s hand. Denb. 

> % - A e an encourag er · ANN 
n thou do'ft hear I am as I have been, 
op GA me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, 


e tutor and the feeder of my riots. Shake. 
3." One ES "frat 5 | 
i doth choak eeuer. 
1 | feeding, 4? © 8 lar | 
But that ont an 


— videlly; and the fi 1 
Jeſt with t as x cuſtom, I ſhould: 
1 5 ſee you, ſep attired. . 


Brown' s Vulgar Errours. 


= | 


1 Te e to entertain; to keep from 


| 110 Wer den of ſcenes, ſo it be without noiſe, 
4 feb add relieves the * it be fall of 2 
| lakie object. God um:! 


„ re 


. To take food. Chieſſy 

foodie: net ns 1 2100590 - 2 

gn: ede bes, * N 

eee eee iatoremony , 
n Sbal. Macbetb. 


„ TN eh 5 tg 8 Fs 
m wh ld a? TONGA LD I 


2 
1 
1 
O 0 
o 3 
l 3 
| "x 
(4 


2 might fro alter tina and find him. 


| evil, right or wrong: 


1 | 


, tenſion, hape, und all other ideas that ent a 
the eye, except colours.  Addifon' s 8 
2. To ed (pie See FE ELER. 

2 ſeek the Lord, if happily me 
3. To have à quick ſenſibility of good. or 


Man, who feels for all mankind. | 
4. To appear to: the touch, © 
Blind men fay- black 'oug 
feels ſmooth. . - to Ian To. wa 1755 1 
. fab flacelll amdrumpled; | 
| Fame; OE md 005 RE . 
To — fel. v, nid 100? 5. 


\ dee * 


W. lar: gd 


| R 1 


2 2 
8 ins, which 3 
85 ——.9 wot * . 


Ld .c: Yi | I 


„ : IT IT 


3. To have erdeption'of . J. 
of The e ö 


e e 


4 Feeling of her wings, er any_reliſtance of air to | 
3 Releigh, 


. 
4 # 2 


e I | 


4, To, i big fat or Pimp. A. provincial ule. | 


| FE'ELER, fel-r. n. / (from feel. 


Ariſtotle mak 8 kind of ha. 1 


; | - meet i 
alles the if. or feeder upon mots. 1 


FEE 


4. To have ſenſe of external pain or pleaſure. 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
| Milton. 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to ſcape, who 
eel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thoſe whips of ſteel ? 
Creech, 
5. To he affected by; to perceive mentally. 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
TM felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
| » Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
T heyell-ſung woes ſhall ſooth my penſive ghoſt; 
Hobeſt can * them who can feel them moſt, 
P . 
, Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd 3 
E & felt ſuch grief, ſuch terrour, and deſpair. 
Pepe. 
6. To kuow ; ; to be acquainted with, 
,{: Hivoverthrow- heap'd happineſs upon him 
For then, and not till then, fe felt himſelf, 
o Aug found the bleſſedneſs of being little. 
Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
Fee bs fel... /. [from the verb.] The ſenſe 
of feeling; the touch. 
The difference of theſe tumours will be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the feel. Sharp's Surgery 


I, One that feels. . 
This hand, whole touch, 
. Whoſe ev'ry touch would force the feelers ſoul 
To th' oath of loyalty. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline, 
2. The horns or antennæ of inſects, 
lnſects clean their eyes with their forelegs as 
well as antennæ; andasthey are perpetually feel- 
ing and ſearching before them with their feelers 
or antennæ, I am apt to think that beſides wipe 
ing and cleaning the eyes, the uſes here named 
may be admitted. Derbam's Phyſico- Theology. 
Fe'ELiNGyf&l-ing.. participial adj. (from feel.] 
1. Expreſſive of great ſenfibility, 
O wretched ſtate. of man in ſelſ-diviſion 
O well thou ſay*ſt a feeling declaration 
Thy tongue hath made of Cerid en deep in- 


N Thy wailing words r 4 
They uttered are in ſuch a feeling faſhion. 
Sidney. 


them in heart. „ |, Mortimer. | 4, One that, eats in à certain mode; as, 44 Write till yourink be dry, and ich pour tears 
| HU Jah oft bore graſs; for which reaſon | nic Fete, a groſs [zeder, l | Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
cars to fe . e hel inter. But ſuch fine feeders are no gueſts for me; 3 {| That may diſcover ſuch integrity. 24. 
q T0 1 ortimer's dete. Riot agrees not wich frugality: 2. Senſibly felt. This ſenſe is not ſufficiently 
= 4 ws. to cheriſh. Then, that unfaſhionable man am I, analogical. 
1 rom pomp and ſtate did I ret With me they d ſtarve for want of i ivory. P13: A moſt poor man made tan tenen Abies, 
0e Kar, and heriſh hopeleſs. 1555. 8 fe-. fret Felt ; ; part. paff. felt. v. n- | Who, by the art of | know & and feeling * 
7 ion. [ elan, Sax. , A Pregnant ang pity. 5 1 | 
5. eh: in dope or x exp6Rtation, al ade Þ | 1. To have Perception of things by the 5 1 had a feeling ſenſe ; 
| Kin" rength of the em- touch. ; "of all your royal favours; but this laſt 
5 craftily feeding him with the hope Tx "The fenſe of Jing tan give tis u Hotion bf e. Strikes through my heart.. - Soutberne, 


| FEELING,, ting. n. * (from feel] 35 


et. . The ſenſe of touch. 


J Why e 4 N 
To ſuch a tender ” ball as th' eye confin'd ; 
80 obvious and ſo caſy to be quench' d, 
1 reling, through all parta diſſus d. 
That ſhe — gea mg] r 
e. 


2. Power 3 u 
The apprehen 
Gives buz-the. greater feeling to; the * 
Salas Richard u. ' 
Jo? Perceptions. ſeokibility... IT 7 KOLT\AGE 
Their king, out $f a princely /ecling was ſparing : 
and compaſſionate towards his ſubjects. _ Bacon. - 


; A ded nert EN * 


inions to think themſelves happy; for if they 
judge by gheir one E 


As we learn what belongs longs. 09, the the body by the 
evidence of foul: ſo we learn what belongs to the 


foul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which may bc 


Watts, 


n of internal feeling. _ 
EFzSLINGLY, 


. 2 * Sore eco. - — — 
p rr TAS. AA. £2 ent 


9 WA Fg 


bh 
Fa xu Or, fel-Ing-15. adv, (from 


1. With expreſſion of great ſenſibility. _ 
The princes might judge that he meant him- 


feeling) 


ſelf, who ſpake fo feelingly. Sidney. 
He would not — talked ſo fee olf Co- 
drus's bed, if there had been room tor a bed» 
fellow in it. he a | Pope. 
2. 50 as to be ſenſibly felt. 
Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 


The ſeaſon's difference ; as the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n 'till 1 ſhrink with cold, 1 ſmile and ſay, 
This is no flattery: theſe are counſellors, 
That feclingly perſuade me what l am. Sa. 
He feeliagly knew, and had trial of the late 
and of the new purchaſed evil. Kalcigh, 
FEET, fe't. =. ſ. The plural of foot. 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet 
with fears, Pope. 


Fz'zTLEsSS, fet-lis. adj. [from feet.) Being 
without feet. | | 
Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three feetle/s birds, 
called Allerions, upon his arrow. ' Camden. 
To FEIGN, fin. v. a. [ feindre, Fr. fingo, 
RE 2 . | 
1. To invent; to image by an act of the 
mind, 
- Abominable, inutterable, and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv'd, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimæras dire! Milton. 


No ſuch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but 
thou feignedft them out of thine own heart. 


Neb. vi. 8. 
2. To make a ſhow of. 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, | 
And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. 
Fairy 
3. To make 'a ſhew of; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, cludes her eager ſwain ; 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. 
| 2 Pope. 
g. To diſſemble; to conceal. Now ob- 
ſolete. | | | 
Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they 
hear, - 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear ; 
Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to feign. 


* 


image from the invention; to 


lou 1 
e eee eee 
Did . that Orpheus drew trees, 


* 
* 


ones, arid 
$3 8 


since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 


Fr'ionzDry, fn, d-. adv. [from feign-] 

In fiction ; not truly. | | 

Bauch is found to have been falſely and feignedy 
in ſome of the heathens. | Bacon. 

Fz'1GxER, fi'n-br. . /. [from feign.) In- 
 , venter; contriver of a fiction. 

Aud theſe three voices differ; all the things 
| Gone, the doing and the deer; the thing feigned, 

— - the feigning and the 

| poeſy, and the poet. TFonſon, 

FeanT, hey 8 [from feign, or 

igned; or feint, Fr. 

8 Kae egtees lofes its natural reliſh of 
real, ſolid truth, and is reconciled inſenſibly to 
any thing that can be but dreficd up int: 

eint appearance of it. | 

FzixT, fa'nt. 2. ſ. {feint, Fr.] 


« ® 


— 


7 


Ween, f 


| Bui Deen, 
To FerGx, fin. v. 2. To relate falſely; to* 
tell fabu- 


feiner; ſo the * the 


Counterfeit ; ſeeming. 


FEL 


t. A falſe appearance; an offer of ſome - 
thing not intended to be. | 
Courtly's letter is but u feint to get off. Sheffotor 
2- K mock affault ; an appearance of aim- 
ing at one part, when another is intended 
to be truck. 
But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares 
For well-bred fcints and future wars. Prior. 
| Fe'LAnDERS, fe-lain-dbrs, n. ſ. Worms in 
hawks, Ainſworth. 


| 
q 
| 


; 


| 


liciter, Fr. felicito, Lat.] 
1. To make happy. | | 
I profeſs | 
Myſelf an enemy to all other joys ; 
And find I am 1 felicitate | 
In your dear highneſs' love. Shakeſp. 
What a glorious entertainment and pleaſure 
would fill and felicitete his ſpirit, if he could graſp 
all in a fingle ſurvey ! | Watts. 
2. To congratulate. 
They might proceed unto 
felicitating the good, or depreciating the evil to 


| 


| follow. Brews.” 
FELICITA'TION, fe-lis-y-ti'-shfin. #, /. [Fr. 
from felicrtate.} Congratulation. Di. 


FELVCITOUS, f6-lls-$-tas. adj. [felix, 
Lat.] Happy. Die. 
FELIi'CITOUSLY, f&lis'-y-ths-ly. adv. [from 
felicitous.] Happily. Did. 
FELi'ciTY, f&lls*It-y, n. / [ felicitas, Lat. 


To FELVCITATE, fe-lls-$-tht. v. a. Le- 


| 


| 


forms of ſpeeches, | 
| 


| 


felicite, Fr.] Happineſs ; profperity ; bliſs- 
fulneſs ; bleſſednels. 7 2 T4 

e joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begi 
And 2 that we, for wham thou By 
Being with thy dear blood clean waſh'd from ſin, 
May live for ever in Spenſer's Sonnets, 


Others in virtue he'd tity; 
riches and long life, 


| 


But virtue join'd 
In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs eaſe. Milton. 
| The Ffelicities of her wonderful reigu may be 
ow great, lorious a felicity, how ade- 
quate to the deſires of a reaſonable nature, is re- 
vealed to our hopes in the goſpel ? Rogers, 
Fze'LINE, fE-lin. . /. [felinus, Lat.] Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. J 
Even as in the beaver; from which he differs 
principally in his teeth, which are canine, and in 
| is tall, which is feline, or a long taper, Grew, 
FELL, fel. adj. [relle, Sax.] 
1, Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 
It ſeemed fury, diſcord, madneſs fell, 
Flew from his lap when he unfolds the ſame, 


80 felleſt foes, 


_ Veep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 
| friend 


N 8. Shakeſp. 
2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. 
That inſtant was I tutn'd into a hart, 
G 2 — — like fell and eruel hounds, | 
er fince purſue me.  Shakeſp. Twelfib Nipht. | 
I know thee, love! wild 2 41 | 


| 


% 


Scorning all the taming arts of man, 
The keen hyena, fellgf of the fell. 
FELL, * 


1. /. Celle, Sax.] The ſkin; the 
hide. ot uſed. 


Wipe thine eyt ; 
The goujers fall devour Wan, Roth and fa, | 
Ere- ey ſhall make us weep. | Sbakeſp. 


be time has been my ſenſes would have cool'd | 
To hear a night-fhriek; and my fell vf hair 
Would at adifinal treatiſe rouze and ſtir. Shabe/p. 
To FELL, f. v. a. [Allen, Germ.] 


Villain Rand, or III fell thee down, Shakeſp. 


Fairfax. Minſhew ; from xe faith, and lay bound, 
: Whoſe paſſions and whoſe plots have broke their 1. 


More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pope. | 2> An aſſociate ; one united in the ſame alfa 


1. To knock down; to bring to the ground. 


| 


FEL 


Up and down he traverſes his ground! 
Now wards a felling blow, now ſtrike+ again D 
Taking the ſmall end of his muſke: in hie þ ws 
he ſtru im on the head with the ſtock T4 
felted him. Tag, 
His all, for the preſent, ſtruck an earthqu.; 
into all minds; nor could the vulgar be 2 
to believe he wat fulled, 2 
On their whole hoſt I few = 
Unarm'd, and with a trivial weapon fell'd 
Their choiceſt youth: they only liv'd who 9. 


2 5 "= ATi 
2. — ſeems improperly joined with do, © 
along. 
V _ with ſach force he ſtruck he fell'dhim g 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown.. „. 

I. fell d along a man of bearded face, 

His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe, B. 
3. To hew down; to cut down. 7 
Then would he ſeem a farmer that wculd ſel 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately al. Ha; 
Proud Arcite and fierce Pxtamon, ; 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 
Like lightning flam'd their faulchions to 
And ſhot a dreadful gleam ; ſo ſtrong the 
There ſcem'd leſs force requir d to 5% 


? 
Dry 


and f 9, 
J ruck, 
an bak. 


p Dride, 
FELL, fel“. The preterite of 7s fall, © 


None on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks, but down they fel 
By thouſands, angel on archangel roll'd, 47%, 
FE'LLER, fel'-lir, a. . [from fell.) One thi 

hews down, 

Since thou art laid down 
againſt us, 
FELLI'FLUOUs, fel-IP-flfi-us. adj. l at 
fluo, Lat.] Flowing with gall. Dis, 
FE'LLMONGER, fel -mäng- gur. n, /. (fron 
Fell.] A dealer in hides. 
Fe'LLNESs, fel-nls. n. ſ. (from el.] Cruelty; 
ſavageneſs; fury; ra | 
When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 

Adown fo faſt, and all his armour ſteep, 

For very f#lln:ſ; loud he gan to weep. Fairy Jun, 
Fe'LLOE, fel'-I16. u. /. [ felge, Dan.] The ci. 

cumference of a wheel; the outward part, 

It is often written ally or felly. 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! all you god, 

In ſynod, take away her power; 
Break all the ſpokes and f-{lies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of hear's 

Shale. 

Axle-trees, naves, fellees and ſpokes were all 


molten. 5 
FE'LLOW, ftr. 18. . /. [quaf to follow, 


„ no feller is come 1 


Jun.. 


Sax. Junius; fallow, Scottiſh. ] 

A companion; one with whom we couſor, 
In youth I had twelve felloros like unto my 

but not one of them came to a good end. Alas, 

To be your fellow, | 

You may deny me: but [I'll be your ſervant, 

Whether you will or no. Shaheſp. Tenpg 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

That one ſhould be the common good of both; 

One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 

His fel{orv's hindrance in purſuit of love? DN 


Each on his fel/orv for aſſiſtance calls; 
At length the fatal fabrick mounts the wall. 


2 | ; Virgh 
3. One of the ſame kind. : 

Let partial ſpirits ſti aloud complain, 
Think themſelves injur d that they cannot rig; 
And own no liberty, but where they ma) 
Without controul upon their Eileus prey. 
A ſhepherd had one favbucite dog: he f 

with his own hand, and took more care d 
than of his Hille,. Les. 


Equal; peer. 5 
* to be hereafter fellows, * 


nau 


longer ſer vants. 


F E I. 


' + Chieftain of the reſt * 

© I choſe him here: the carth ſhall him allow; 
* fellaws late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. Fairfax. 

One thing ſuited to another; one of a pair. 
. When virtue is lodged in a body, that ſeems to 
, have been prepared for the reception of vice ; the 
dul and the body do not ſeem to be fellow. 
| : Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. One like vor equal to another : as, this 

knave hath not his fe//ow. 


7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes with 
"fondneſs ; ” ſometimes with eſteem; but 
generally with ſome degree of contempt. 
This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. | 
The fame indeed; a very valiant fellow. Sbaleſp. 
An officer was in danger to have loſt his place, 
but his wife made his peace; whereupon a plea- 
ſant felloty faid, that he had been cruſhed, but 
that he ſaved himſelf upon his horns. Bacen, 
Fall fifteen thouſand luſty fellows 
With fire and ſword the fort maintaing 
Fach was a Hercules, you tell us, 
Yet out they march'd like common men. Prior. 


A word of contempt : the fooliſh mortal; 
the mean wretch ; the ſorry raſcal. | 
Thoſe great fellorvs ſcornfully receiving them, 

as fooliſh birds fallen into their net, it pleaſed the 
eternal Juſtice to make them ſuffer death by their 


hands, N N Sidney. 
"Caffio hath here been ſet on in the dark 


be hath no drowning mark about him; his com- 
on is perfect gallows. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Opinion, that did help me to the crown, | 
Hadi ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion; 
And left me in reputeleſs baniſhment, 
A fall of no matkor likelihood. Shaleſp. 
How oft the ſight of means, to do ill deeds, 


A Allo by the hand of nature mark'd, 
voted, and fign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 

This murder had not come into my mind. Shate/p. 
The Moors abus'd by ſome moſt villainousknave, 
Some baſe notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy elle . 

Nr Shakeſp. 

The fell had taken more fiſh than he could 
ſpend while they were ſweet. L* Eftrange. 
As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; | 

Thus Flew would ingraft a foreign name | 
© Upon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian ſeed 
I fraud and theft aſſerts hisfather's breed. Dryden. 

Lou will wonder how ſuch an ordinary fe/lews, 
a. this Mr. Wood, could have got his Majeſty's 
broad (call, r | Swift. 

You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, coblerclike, the parſon will be drunk, | 

"Worth makes the man, and want of it the Jello; 

The reſt ĩs all but leather and prunella. Pope. 
9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pity with | 
6 contempt 7 2 | x | 
Tee provoſt commanded his men to hang him 
> 44 the neareſt tree: then the fel/ory cried out 

. he was not the miller, but the miller's man. 


2 Hayward. 
venues, or of any incorporated ſociety. 
| OT e ſhould be a miſſion of three of the fellows 
EX beethren of Solomon's houſe, to give us know- 
ge of the affairs and tate of thoſe countries to 
1 2 were defi 9 1 Bacon. 
* FELLOW, f-. . . To ſuit with; 
© * yd with; to match. Fellow is often 
_— A_ieompolition.tomark community of 


2 


| 


2. One who has the 


By Rodorigo, and fel/oww; that are 'ſcap'd. Shakeſp. | 
have great comfort from this fe/low: methinks | - 


1 


| 


Makes deeds ill done? for had'ſt thou not been br, 


10. A member of a college that ſhares its re- | 


FEL 
He cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſfe, wich- 
out the conſent of all his fellorv-commoners, all 
mankind. * Locke. 
2+ A commoner at Cambridge of the higher 
order, who dines with the fellows. 
FELLOW-CREATURE, fél-lö-krè-tshür. u. /. 
One that has the ſame creator. 
Reaſon is the glory of human nature, and one 
of the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed 
above our fellow-creotures, the brutes, in this lower 


world. Watts's Logick, Introduction. 
Fe'/LLOoW-HEIR, fel-16-E'r, n. ſ. Coheir ; 


The Gentiles ſhould be fellow-beirs. Epb. iii. 6. 
FrLLOW-HE'LPER, fel-16-htlp'-tr, n. /. Co- 
adjutoriz one who concurs in the ſame 
buſineſs. | 
We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be 
fellow-belpers to the truth. 3 Jobn, 8. 
FELLOW-LA'BOURER, fel-lö-là-bür- ür. 2. /. 
One who labours in the ſame deſign. 
My felleto-labourers have commiſſioned me to 
perform in their behalf this office of dedication. 
Dryden's Juv. Ded. 
FELLOW-SERVANT, fe!-16-86&r/-vant. 2. /. 
One that has the ſame maſter. 
Nor leſs think we in heav'n of thee on earth, 
Than of our felow-ſervant ; and inquire 
Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton. 
Fair fellow-ſervant “ may your gentle ear 
Prove more propitiaus to my lighted care 
Than the bright dames we ſerve. Waller. 
Their fathers and yours were fellotu: ſerwanta to 
the ſame heavenly maſter while they lived; nor 
is that relation diffolved by their death, but ought 
{till to operate among their furviving children. 
Atterbury. 
FELLOW-$SO'LDIER, fel-16-$61-jur, x. . One 
who fights under the ſame commander. 
An endearing appellation uſed by officers 
to their men. 
Come, fellow-ſoldier, make thou proclamation. 
| | Shakeſp. 
Fpaphroditus, my brother and companion in 
labour, and fellow-ſoldier. Phil. ii. 25. 
FELLOW-STUDENT, fel-19-8tii'-dEnt. . /. 
One who ſtudies in company with another, 
in the ſame claſs, under the ſame maſter. 
I pry'thee, do not mock me, fe!loro-ſtudent. 
. Shakeſp. Hamlet. | 
If you have no fellow-fludent at hand, tell it 
| byver with your acquaintance. Watts s Lngick. 
FELLOW-SUBJECT, fel-16-8ab'-dzhEkt. u. / 
One who lives under the ſame government. 
The bleeding condition of their fe/lozo-ſubje#s 
was a feather in the balance with their private 
ends, | Swift, 
FELLOW-SU'FFERER, fel-I6&-g0f-hr-tr, n. / 
One who ſhares in the ſame evils ; one who 
partakes the ſame ſufferings with another. 
How happy was it for thoſe poor creatures, that 
your grace was made their fellow-/uferer ? And 
how glorious for you, that you choſe to want rather 
than not relieve? _ 5 | Dryden. 
We in ſome meaſure ſhare the neceſſities of the 
poor at the ſame time that we, relieve them, and 
make ourſelves not only their patrons but fe/low- | 
ſufferers. | | A ddifon's Spectator. , 
FELLOW-WR TER, fel-16-ri/-thr. u. . One 
who writes at the fame time, or on the ſame 


„ 


a dt un os 


| Since they cannot raiſe themſelves'to che re- 
putation of their fellru-writers, they muſt feak it 


upon a level with them. 


Addiſon. 


| on. 
| FELL w-FEE LING, f- Ing. 1. þ. Hel. 


_ low and. feeling! 
1. Sympathy. D | 
It is a high degree of inhymanity not to have a 


|  Felloxrefealing of the misſortune ol my brother. 


— 


SY 


| 


partner of the ſame inheritance. | 


to their own pitch, if they woultl keep themſelves * 


F EL. 


| 2. Combination; joint intereſt: commoul; 
in an ill ſenſe. N 2 
Even your milk woman and your nurſerymaid 
have a fellow-feeling. Arbuthnot, 
FE LLOWLIKE, fel-I6-lik. ? adj. L fellow and 
FE'LLOWLY, f&1-16-1z. like.) ' Like a 
— on qual terms; companion 
Able. 
All which good parts he graceth with a good 
felloxvlile, kind, and refpeQful carriage. Carers, 
One ſeed for another to make an exchange, 
With feliowoly neighbourhood ſcemeth not firange., 
FE'LLOWSHIP, fel'-I6-$hip. n. ,. (from Aloao.] 
1. Companionſhip; confort ; ſociety. 
'This boy cannot tell what he would have, 
But kneels and holds up hands for /-!loryſ>ip. Oel. 
From bliſsful bow'rs 
Of amarantine ſhade, fountain, or ſpring, 
By th' waters of life, where er they fat 
In fellowſhips of joy, the ſons of light 
Haſted. Milien . Par: L.. 
There is no man but God puts excellent things 
into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the common 
good; for men are made for ſociety and mutual 
fellowfhip. ; Calamy's Sermons. 
God having deſigned man for a ſociable creature. 
made him not only with an inclination, and under 
the neceſſity to have fellorrſoip with thoſe of lus 
own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with language, 
which was to be the Sat inſtrument and cementer 
ol ſociety. Lale. 
2. Aſſociation; confederacy; combination. 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his fellowbip to die with us. SLakeſp. 
Thoſe laws do bind men abſolutely, even as they 
are men, although they have never any ſettled 
fellow/bip,, never any ſolemn agreement among 
themſelves. _ | Hooker. 
Moſt of the other Chriſtian princes were drawn 
| into the fellowſoip of that war. & oller. 
3. Equality. 
4» Partnerſhip; joint intereſt. 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fellowſoip in pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor lightens aught each man's peculiar load. 
Paradiſe Nga 
O love! thou ſternly doit thy power malntain, 
And will not bear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrants and thou all h diſdain. 
5. Company ; ſtate of being together. 
The great contention of the {cz und ſkies 
Parted our lat. But hark, a fail! S. 
6. Frequency of intercourſe ; ſocial pleaſure. 
In a great town friends, are ſcattered, ſo that 
there is not that /elowſbip which is in leſs neigh- 
bourhoodds. Bacon Eſſays. 
5» Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal entertain - 
ments, with good prefixed. 
- He had by his exceſſi ve goed felloryſoip, which 
was grateful to all the company, made himſelf po- 
. -pular with all the officers of the army. Clarendon. 


Dy ver 
- 


in its revenne. | 
Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, faved 
| thirty pounds out ofa beggarly fellowſbip, went to 
„. {In arithmetick.] That rule of plural 
proportion whereby we balance'accounts, 
depending between divers perſons, having 
put together a general ſtock, ſo that they 
may every man have bis proportional. gain, 
or ſuſtain his proportional part of los. 
* I WTR; ase £1 i L 3.5 , £3 Y Cocker. 
© inhumanly; esse: aro A 
= Faif'yebe ſure, bit &ue andy 3 
As is a'tyger, that with greedinels. . 
Hunts ef oa: whe ke by Bath doth end 


Ltg. 4 2 beaſt doth Jh Wm opprem. Seer. 
*. 


FkLo-uf-eR, 
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8. An eſtabliſhment in the college, with ſhare 
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FEM 


Frio-DE-SE, f&-16-dE&-88", n. /. In law.] 
He that committeth felony by murdering 
himſelf, 

FELON, fe- ùn. u. /. [ felon, Fr. felo, low 

Lat. pel, Sax.) | 
1. One who has committed a capital crime. 
I apprehend thee for a felon here. Slateſp. 
The wily fox, 
Chase d even amid” the folds; and made to bleed, 
Like felons, where they did the murd' rous decd. 

| Dryden. 

z. A whitlow ; a tumour formed between 
the bone and its inveſting membrane, very 


painful. 
The malign paronychia is that which is com- 
monly called a felon. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


Fe'LoON, fel'-tn. adj. Cruel; traitorous ; 
inhuman, | 
Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things 
breeds, 
Might be the cauſe of ſo impatient plight ! 
What fury, or what fiend with eon deeds, 
Hath ſtirred up ſo miſchievous deſpight! Spenſer. 
Then bids prepare th' hoſpitable treat, 


Vain ſhews of love to veil his felon hate. Pope. 


FPrro'xious, f&-18-nyfis. adj. [from felon.) 


Wicked ; traitorous ; villanous ; malig- 
nant ; perfidious ; deſtructive. 

This man conceived the duke's death ; but what 
was the motive of that felonious conception is in 
the clouds. | Ut Wotton. 
O thieviſh night! 

Why ſhould'ſt thou, but for ſome ſelonious end, 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 

That nature hung in heav'n, and fill'd the lamps 

With everlaſting oil, to give due light 

To the miſled and lonely traveller ? Milton. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies. Dryden. 
FELo'NIOUSLY, f&-16'-nyos-lF. adv. [from 

felonious.} In a felomous way. 
FE'LONOUS, Fel'-un-as. adj, [from ſelon.] 

Wicked. Not uſed. 

I am like for defperate dole to die, 

Through fe/onous force of mine enemy. Spenſer. 
FE'LONY, fel'-an-y. 7, /. ( felonie, Fr. felonia, 
low Lat. from felon.) A erime denounced 

capital by the law; an enormous crime. 

I Will make it felony to drink ſmall beer. 
= Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. 
* felt“. The preterite of FEEL, which 


* 

FELT, felt”. 2. 7 [xelr, Sax.] 

1. Cloth made of wool united without weay- 
ing. 
Ti were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe | 

A troop of horſe with felt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
2. A hide or ſkin. ws 
To know whether ſheep are ſound or not, fee 

that the elt be looſe. Mortimer s Huſbandry. 


To FELT, felt“. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


unite without weaving. 


The ſame wool one man felts into a hat, ano- 
ther weaves it into cloth, another into kerſey. Halli. 
To Fr'LTRe, fektre'. v. a. {from felt.} To 
clot together like felt. h 
His feltred lacks, that on his boſom fell, 
On rugged mountains briers and thorns reſemble. 


© Fairfax. | 


F£Lv'cca, -tak'-1.- 2. J. {feleu, Fr. felkon, 
Arab.] A ſmall open boat with fix oars. Dic. 


FEMALE, #-mal. 7. /. [ femelle, Fr. femella, 


Lat.] Aſhe; one of the ſex which brings 
young 3 not male. | 5 | 

created man in his own image, male and 

created he them. | Gen, 1. 27. 


Il he offer it of the herd, whether it be male or 
female, he ſhall offer it without blemiſh, Lev. 
Mien, more divine, | 

Indu' d with intellectual ſenſe and ſoul, | 

Axe maſters to their femaler, and their lords. 


_ 


* 


— 


F E N 
Fe'MALE, fé-mäl. adj. | 
1. Not male. 
Female of ſcx it ſeems. Milton. 
Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds — drone. 
a Milton. 
2. Not maſculine; belonging to a ſhe. 
Other ſuns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light; 
Which two great ſexes animate the world. Milton. 
Add what wants | 
In female ſex, the more to diaw his love. Milton. 
He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better knowledge, not deceiv'd, - 
But fondly overcome with female charm. Ailton. 
If by a female hand he had foreſeen - 
He yas to die, his wiſh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
Dryden. 


3. Female Rhymes. Double rhymes ſo called, 
becauſe in French, from which the term is 
taken, they end in e weak or feminine. 
Theſe rhymes are female: 

Th' exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
We know the torrid zone is now found habitable. 
Corvley. 
The female rhymes are in uſe with the Italian in 
every line, with the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, and 
with the French alternately, as appears from the 
Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their later poems. 
Dryden's Pref. to Ann. Mirab. 


FEME Covert, fèm-kùv-urt. n. /. [Fr.] A 
married woman; who is alſo ſaid to be 
under covert baron. Blount. 


FEME Sole, fe&m-801, n. /. [Fr.] A fingle 
woman; an unmarried woman. 
FEminA'LITY, fémn-Af'A-ty. 2. . [from 
femina, Lat.] Female nature. 
If in the minority of natural vigour the parts of 
feminality take place, upon the increaſe or growth 
thereof the maſculine appears. Brown. 
 Fe'MININE, fem“ In- In. adj. [ femininus, Lat.) 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, | 
Until the cooler nymph abate { 
His wrath, and ſo concorporate. Cleaveland. 
2. Soft; tender; delicate. | 
Her heav'nly form DT. 
| Angelick, but more ſoft and feminine, Milton. 
3. Effeminate ; emaſculated ; wanting man- 


Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether 


| Ralegh's Hiſtory. 
Fe'/MININE, fem'-in-in. 1. /. A ſhe; one of 
the ſex that brings young ; a female. 
| O! why did God create at laſt ' 
This novelty an earth, this fair defect 
Ot nature ? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine * Milton. | 
Fe'MORAL, fem'-ar-4l. adj. | femoralis, Lat.] 
Belonging to the thigh. | 
The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed in 
taking up the femoral arteries in amputation. 


FEN, fen'. 2. /. [genn, Sax. venne, Dut.] 
A marſh ; low flat and moiſt ground ; a 
moor; a bog. . 

Mexico is a city that ſtands in the midſt of a 
great marſh or fen. Abbot's Deſcrip. of the World. 


I go alone, 


_ 


Makes fear d and talk'd of more than ſeen. . Shal.. 
The ſurface is of black fen earth. Woodward..| 
Ne to Portina's wat'ry marſhes went; | 
A A long canal the muddy fer divides, 2 
And with a clear unſully d current glides, Addi/. 


— 


lineſs. | | 


feminine, and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy, | 


Sharp. | 


Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen NY - 


if 


FEN 


Fe/NBERRY, fen'-b&r-r3. u. ſ. [ fon ; 

A kind of * ab aig LU ny ] 
Fence, fen's. . . [from defence.) 2. 
. Guard; fecurity ; outwork ; defence 

That proved not fence enough to the re uy 
of their oppreſſors. Deray 'f om 

There's no fence againſt inungeation;.” 7 
quakes, or hurricanes. 1 

To put them out of their parents vic, .* 

great diſtance, is to expoſe them to the — * 

dangers of their whole life, when they have * 

leaſt fence and guard againſt them. * 

Let us bear this awful corps to Cæſar, 

And lay it in his ſight, that it may ſtand 

A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath, 4::, 
2» = z mound ; hedge ; fortific! boos. 

ry. 
In vain did nature's wiſe command 

Divide the waters from the land, 

If daring ſhips, and men profane, 

Invade th' inviolable main; 

Th' eternal fences overleap, 

Aud paſs at will the boundleſs deep. D:144 

Shall I mention make ; 

Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine |: 

Or the diſdainful ſea, that, ſhut from then, 

Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the Face? 
Dr 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, FAY 

To pals the fence: and ſurpriſe the fair, Py, 
3. The art of fencing ; defence. 

t bruiſed my ſkin th' other day, with playin; a 
ſword aud dagger with a maſter of fence. Slug, 
4. Skill in defence. | 
I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, 

Deſpite his nice fence and his active practice. Sul, 
To FENCE, feèns'. v. a. 

N. 2 incloſe; to ſecure by an incloſure a 
edge. 
Ih ' inhabitants each paſture and each plain 

Deſtroyed have, each field to waſte is laid; 

In fenced towers beſtowed is their grain, 

Before thou cam'ſt this kingdom to invade. Fai, 

He hath fenced up my way that I cannot pai, 

and ſet darkneſs in my paths. Fob, Ax. 8, 
; Thou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſh, and 

haſt fenced me with bones and ſinews. Job, x. it, 

He went about to make a bridge to a ſtrong 
city, which was fenced about with walls. 

| 2 Mac. Lü. Iz. 

See that the churchyard be fenced in with à ce 
centrail or other incloſure. Aylife's Paremu. 
2. To guard; to fortify. 
So much of adders wiſdom I have learnt, 
To fence my ear againſt thy ſorceries.? Am, 
With love to friend, th* impatient lover went, 
Fenc d from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcen:. 


2 
To FEN, fens'. v. 1. | 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence; 
to practiſe the uſe of weapons. 

He having got ſome iron, ſhould have it beaten 
into ſwords, and put into his ſervants hands to 
fence with, and bang one another. Lab. 

2. To guard againſt; to act on the defenſive. 

Vice is the more ſtubborn as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firſt place to 
be fenced againſt. . 

3. To fight according to art, by obviating 
blows as well as giving. 
If a throſtle ſing, he falls ſtrait a capering 
He will feace with his own ſhadow. Shakeſp. 
4 2 beauteous heifer in the „ okat 
e ſtooping warriors aiming to hea 
Engage their daſhing horns; with dreadful ſound 
The foreſt. rattles, and the rocks rebound; 
They fence and puſb, and, puſhing, loudly ut 
Their dewlaps and their ſides are bath d in 


erte. 


tele, 


F E N N F E R 


Theſe, bein polemical arts, could no more be | Fillet of a fenny ſnake, | The ſemen puts females into a fever upon 


-ncing or cudgelplaying. In the cauldron boil and bake. Shake p. impregnation; and all 2vimal humours which | | 

hays * | 4 e and Z'*fe. | FE'NNYSTONES, fén'-ny-stônz. u. f. A 4 poiſon, are putrefyiug. er ener. Fler. 
Fi /xCELESSy fens“-Is. adj. (from cuce. ] With- FE'NSUCKED, fün“sükt. adj. ¶ fen and fuck] 2. 3 motion; tumult. | 
out inctofure'; open. . Sucked out of marſhes. ubdue and cool the ferment of deſire, Reger: 
Tach motion of the heart riſes to cury, Inſe& her beauty, FERME'NTABLE, f*r-mint'-4bl, adj. [from 1 
And love in their weak boſoms 1s a rage You fenſucl d fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun. ferment.] Capable of fermientation. . ) 


As terrible as hate, and as deſtructive ; Shakeſp. King Lear. | FERME'NTAL, fer-mént“-Al. adj, [from fer- 


$0'the wind roars o'er the wide fenceleſs ocean, FE'OD, fu'd. n./. [ fcodum, low Lat.] Fee; ment.] Having the power to cauſe fermen- 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, tenure. a Dic. tation. Not uſed. 


Alike from North, ſrom South. Rotor Fane Shore. | prrgh L, fu'-dal. adj. | ſcodal, Fr. from od.) Cucumbers, being wateriſh, fill the veins with 
© FrncEn, fen-sür. n. " [from Fence.) One Held from another. | crude and windy ſerofities, that contain little 
| who teaches or practiſes the uſe of wea- FE'0DARY, di-ry. u. ,. (from ſcodum, Lat.] ſalt or ſpirit, and debilitate tlie vital acidity and 1 
pons, or ſcience of defence. | One who holds his eſtate under the tenure fermental faculty of the ſtomach. Brown. | 

neſs is great advantage; * | of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperiour lord. FEAMENXTA“TIOx, fir-min-tY-htin. „. F 

2 * ee ee _— 6 cu ra . | Hanmer. U fermentatio, Lat.) A flow motion of the 

2 ſuffer heat ative. Herbert, 7e FEOFF, Rf. v. a. [ fal, fager, Fr. feof- inteſtine particles of a mixt body, arifing 


: ge” = a thraft ſo caick, fare, low Lat.] To put in poſſeſſion; to uſually from the operation of ſome active | 
| 2 9 * you inveſt with right. acid matter, which rarifies, exalts, and 


| : | Dieby. |, FEOFFE'E, fef -fe. . /. [feofatus, Lat. fieffe, ſubtilizes the foft and ſulphureous parti- 4 
4B _— Albi adj. [from ſence. Capa- | Fr.] One put in poſſeſſion. cles: as when leaven or yeaſt rarifies, 
Fr oof 3 Adi ſon. The late earl of Deſmond, before his breaking lightens, and ferments bread or wort. And »* 


| l forth into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands hi ion diff h fl h ſuall 
; fen“-slng-můs-tür. 2. / f S 7 7 this motion differs much from that uſually 
T N maſter, 2. — * * teaches 110 to feoffees in truſt, in hope to have cut off her called ebullition or efferveſcence, which is 
| 2 of defence; or the uſe of weapons. majeſty from the eſcheat of his lands. Spenſer. a violent boiling and ſtruggling between 
| FrncindsenoOb, Fon'-aing-sk $1. 1. / [ fence Fe'OFFER, fef'-fur. 1. . feoffator, low Lat.] an acid and an alkali, when mixed together. 


N 


i 7 | One who gives poſſeſſion of any thing. See Harris, 
and — = in which the uſe of P ds P | y thing | JJ a 
"Xs was be to prepare his ſou for duels, I had FE'OFFMENT, fef'-mEnt. u. /. [ feoffamentum, yield a ſpiritus ardens, = Boyle. 
rather mine ſhould be a good wreſtler than an or- Lat.] The act of granting poſſeſſion. A man, by tumbling bis thoughts, and ſorming 
dinary fencer, which is the moſt a gentleman can Any gilt or grant of any honours, caſtles, lands, them into expreſſions, gives them a new kind of 
attain to, unleſs he will be conſtantly in the fenc- ] or other immoveable things, to another in fee fermentation ; which works them into a finer body, 

© jngſchool, and every day cxerciſing. Locke. ſimple, that is, to him and his heirs for ever, by and makes them much clearer than they were be- 

| FEN-CRICKET), f6n-kri/-kit. 2. /. { grillotalpa.] the delivery of ſeiſin of the thing given: when fore. 1 * on Friend ſtip. 
An inſect that digs itſelf holes in the it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoffment ; and e ſap, in fluent dance, 


ground | in every feoffment the giver is called the feoffor, Ang Ive fer 3 2 ſpreads 7% 

5 » 7 Feoffator, and he that receiveth by virtue thereof | All this innumerous colour'd ſcene of things. Thom. 

L hk og 1 4. [from defend.] To keep the feoffee, feoffatus. The proper difference be- FERME'XNTATIVE, fer-meEn/-th-tly. adj. | from 
7 o 


< . ” s . 
; fold, | tween a feoffor and a donor is, that the feoffer | ferment.] Cauſing fermentation ; having 
3 + mokorgel ud groupe or om ryden. | gives in fee- ſimple, the donor in fee-tail. Coe! the power to cauſe fermentation. ; 
= 7% Fend, fend“. v. 2. To diſpute; to Thift | FERA“CITv, fe-ras'-I-ty.n./. [feracitas, Lat.] 1 Aromatical ſpirits deſtroy by their * 
off a charge. Fruitfulneſs ; fertility. f ick. FERN farn⸗ 5 OR ” uthnots 
The dexterons management of terms, and being | FE'RAL, fe'-ral, adj. [ feralis, Lat.] Funereal ; Th, an. th — . * _ 123 . 
able to fend and prove with them, paſſes for a] deadly. Dis e lea ed of a number of ſmall pin- 


Fer ger of learning ; but it js learning diſtin® | Err A'TION, fe-ryd-chün. 1. . [ſeriatio, Lat.) | aue gedene nc the edges, and ſer cloſe one by 
5 from owledge. ” | Locke, The act of keeping holiday ; ceſſation from pinnules are produced the fo oh. el hd on 
& FExDER, fen Adr. n./. [from end.] . | work. 1 tremely numerous. The country people eſteem 
1. An iron plate laid before the fire to hinder As though there were any feriation in nature, | it _ ſovereign remedy decoQted for the rickets in 
coals that fall from rolling forward to the] this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phyſicians 


children fill, 

| floor. . vacation. Brown. Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſt00d 

2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide ofa ſhip * NE, fe“ rin. adj. [ ferinus, Lat.) Wild; ary" Tr 74 ey . 3 Si 
| to keep off violence. | avage. F hs of human feet ks of \ 

FexERA'TION, fEn-&-r1'-shun. u. S- [ feneratio, | The only difficulty is touching thoſe ferine, n e Wore 


Worn. Dryden. 
There are great varicties of ten in different 


Lat.] Uſury; the gain of intereſt; the noxious, and untameable beaſts; as, lions, tygers, 


practice of increaſing money by lending. | wolves, bears. Hale. | parts of the world; but they arc ſeldom cultivat- 
The hare figured not only pulillanimity and ti- | Fggr'nexEss, fe-ri'n-nls. 2. / [from ferine.]| ed in gardens. Miller. 
midity from its temper, but fenerativn and uſury] Barbarity; ſavageneſs ; wildneſs. FE'RNY, fern'-y. adj. [from fern.] Overgrown 
from its fecundity and ſuperſetation. Brown. A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life, a conver- with fern. | 
FErNUGREER, fe- nü-grèk. 1. / | fenum Gre- | ſation with thoſe that were fallen into a barbarous The herd ſuffic'd, did late repair 
cum, Lat.] A plant. habit of life, would aſſimilate the next generation | To ferry heaths, and to their foreſt-lare, Dryd-n. 
rung, F6n'-nll. n. J. [feniculom, Lat.] Ay to barbariſm and ferineneſs. | Hal. FErxo'Cious, f&ro'-shus. adj. [ferox, Lat. 
plant of ſtrong ſcent. { FE'rITY, fer --ty. 1. /. Veritas, Lat.) Barba- feroce, Fr.] 
Aſavry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe | rity ; cruelty ; wildneſs; ſavageneſs. | x. Savage; fierce. 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt Fennel, or the teats He reduced him from the moſt abject and ſtupid Smedley roſe in majeſty of mud, 
Of ewe, or goat, dropping with milk at “vn. | ferity to his ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon. Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, 
5 e Milton. Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. And each feracious feature grim with ooze. Pope. 
_ *xx:L5Lower, fon'-nli-fowr. 1. / [ni- T FERMENT, ftr-ment', v. a. [fermento, | a. Ravenous ; rapacious. 
3 gella.] A plant. N | Lat. fermenter, Fr.] Toexalt or rarify by The hare, that becometh a prey unto man, unto 
FrxxELGLanT, fen-nll- M- Int. 2. /. [ ferwla.) inteſtine motion of parts. beaſts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even unto 
A plant. FA | Ye vig'rous ſwains! while youth ferments your | ſuperſetation; but the lion and fereciovs animal 
Fr 'axy, fin-ny. J. (from n. And purer ſpirits fel the ſprightly flood, blood, hath young ones but ſeldom, and but one at a time. 
1. Marſh 7 boxers mooriſh. Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Driving in of piles is uſed for ſtone or brick | Wind the ſtrrill horn, or ſpread the waving net. FERO'CITY, fe- ros I- ti. n. ſ. { ferocitas, Lat. 
houſes, and that only where the ground proves | | . | Fre P Pe. ferocate, Fr. from fer ocioug. Savagcneſs » 
fenay or mooriſh.. | Moon, | To FERME'NT, fer-ment/. v. n. To have the] wildneſs; fierceneſs. 2 1 4 
The hungry crocodile, and hifling ſnake, Parts put into inteſtine motion. : An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, with 
Lurk in the troubl'd ſtream and fengy brake. [FERMENT, fer- mènt. u J. | ferment, Fr. fer- the remarkable flatneſs of my noſo, and ex tent of 
Be uy Prior. mentum, Lat.] | * my mouth, have procured me the name of lion. 
6. Inbabiting the marſh, 1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. * þ Was 3 Audiſis. 8 Gow. 
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over the water. 


_ FER 


Untanght, uncultivated, as they were 
Inhoſpitable, full of erocity. Philips"s Briton, 
Fi'xxkEOUS, fer-ryus, adj. [ferreus, Lat.) 
Irony ; of iron. 
In the body of glaſs there is no ſerreous or mag- 
netical nature, Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


FE'RRET, fe&r'-rit. 2. /. [fured, Welſh ; furet, | 


Fr, ferret, Dut. viverra, Lat.] 

1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. They are ſaid 
to have been brought hither from Africa. 

With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, 


having threatning not only in her ferret eyes, but | 


while ſhe ſpoke, her noſe ſeemed to threaten her 


chin, Sidney. 
| Cicero 

Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes 

As we have ſeen him. Shaksſp. Julius Ceſar. 


Coneys are taken either by ferrets or purle-nets. 
Mortimer. 
2. A kind of narrow woollen tape, 


To FERRET, fer'-rit. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To drive out of lurking places, as the ferret 
drives the coney. 
Ihe archbiſhop had ſerretted him out of all his 
holds. Heylin. 
FE RRETER, fer*-rit-thr. 2. ſ. [from ferret.] 
One that hunts another in his privacies. 
FE/RRIAGE, fér“-ry-Idzh. n. /. [from ferry.) 
The fare paid at a ferry. ; 
FerRRU'GINOUS, fer-ri-jin-as. adj. | ferrugi- 
neux, Fr. ferrugineus, Lat.] Partaking of 
the particles and qualities of iron, 
They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, fer- 
ruginous, ſaline, petrefying, and bituminous. Ray. 


FE/rRULE, fer'-ril. z. /. [from ferrum iron, 
Lat.] An iron ring put round any thing 
to keep it from cracking. 

The fingers ends are ſtrengthened with nails, as 
we fortify the ends of our ſtaves or forks with iron 
| hoops or ferrules. 7 Ray. 

70 FE'RRY, fer'-rp. v. a. [rapan to paſs, 
Sax. fahr, Germ. a paſſage. Skinner ima- 

- gines that this whole family of words may 
be deduced from the Latin weho. I do not 
love Latin originals ; but if ſuch muſt be 
ſought, may not theſe words be more na- 
turally derived from Ferri to be carried ?] 
To carry over-in a boat. | 

Cymocles heard and ſaw, 
H e loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. Fairy Queen, 


To Fe'rky, ferry. v.n. To paſs over water 
in a veſſcl or carriage. 
Thence hurried back to fire, 
They ferry over this Lethæan ſound 
Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment. Milton. 
FE RR, fer Ty n.ſ. from the verb, 
FE'RRYBOAT, bur böt. and boat-] 
1. A veſſel of carriage; a veſſel in which 
goods or paſſengers are carried over water. 
By this time was the worthy Guyon brought 
Unto the other ſide of that wide ſtrand, 
Where ſhe was rowing, and for paſſage ſought: 
Him needed not long call, ſhe ſoon to hand 


Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen. 
Bring them with imagin'd ſpeed 

Unto the Traject, to the common ferry 

Which trades to Venice. Shale 


A ferryloat to carry over the king's houſehold. 

8 | 2 Sam.xix. 18. 
1 went down to the river Brent in the ordinary 
l Addiſon. 


ferry. 
2. The paſſage over which the ferry boat 


aſſes. 


nl fer- y- man. n. . | ferry and 


man.] One who keeps a ferry; one who 
for hire tranſports goods and paſſengers 


, 


FER 


Lo methought, the melancholy flood, 
With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shakeſp. 
The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted 
over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made 
by the Greeks the ferryman of hell, and ſolemn 
ſtories raiſed after him. Brown, 
The grifly ferryman of hell deny'd 
AEneas entrance, till he knew his guide. Reſcom. 
FexTH or Forth, fo'rth. Common termina- 
tions are the ſame as in Engliſh an army ; 
coming from the Saxon word pyn d. Gibſon. 
FE'RTILE, fer'-til, adj. [ fertile, Fr. fertilis, 
Lat. 
1. Fruitful ; abundant ; plenteous 
I had hope of France, 
As firmly as I hope for fertile England. Shale. 
I have had a large, a fair, and a pleaſant field; 
' ſo fertile, that it has given me two harveſts in a 
Summer. Dryden. 


rica, a thouſand acres yield as many convenien- 
cies of life as ten acres of equally fertile land do in 
Devonſhire ? Locke. 

View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and 

Richin her herds, and fertile by her floods. | woods, 
| Blackmore, 
2+ With of hefore the thing produced. 

The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. Camden. 

This happy country is extremely fertile, as of 
thoſe above, ſo likewile of its productions under 
ground, Woodward. 

FE'RTILENESS, fer'-til-nls. 2. ſ. [from fertile. 
Fruitfulneſs ; fecundity. 

To FERTI'LITATE, fir-t11'-1-tht. v. a. [from 
fertile. ] To fecundate; to fertilize; to make 
fruitful or productive. Not in uſe. 

A cock will in one day ſertilitate the whole race- 
mation or cluſter of eggs not excluded in many 
weeks after. Brown. 

FERTILITY, fer-til-I-ty, 2. /. [ fertilitas, Lat.] 
| Fecundity ; abundance ; fruitfulneſs ; plen- 
teouſneſs. ; 
I will go root away | 
The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 
The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. 


Paradiſe itſelf exceeded in beauty and fertility ; 
and theſe placcs had but a reſemblance thereof. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
The quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 
invention, the fertilityin the fancy,and the accuracy 
| in the expreſſion. Dryden. 
To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile- 
flows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary er- 
tility, and thoſe mighty crops they produce after 
theſe waters are withdrawn. Mood tvard. 


To FERTILI ZE, fer'-til-liz. v. a. [ fertilizer, 
Fr.] To make fruitful; to make plenteous; 
to make productive; to fecundate. 

Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of ter- 
reſtrial matter that fertilizes the land, as being pro- 
per for the formation of vegetables. Hoodward. 


FE'RTILY, fer'-tH-y. adv. [from fertile.) Fruit- 
fully; plenteoully ; plentifully ; abundantly. 


FE'RVENCY, fer-vEn-sy. n. /. { fervens, Lat.) 
1. Heat of mind; ardour; eagerneſs. 
Your diver 
Did hang a fiſh on his hook, which he 
With ſervency drew up. Shakeſp, 
2. Pious ardour; flame of devotion; zeal. 
We have on all ſides loſt moſt of our firſt fer- 
ven y towards God. Hooker, Dedication. 
here muſt be zeal and fervency in him which 
propoſeth for the reſt thoſe ſuits and ſupplicatigns, 
which they by their joyful acclamations muſt ratify, 


| H ookey _ 
When you pray, let it be with attention, with 
 fervency, and with perſeverance. Vale. 


FE'nveNnT, fèr“-vènt. adj. [/ervens, Lat, fer- 


| | vent, Fr.] 


L 


I aſk whether in the uncultivated waſte of Ame- |' 


Shakeſp. Rich. II. 


FER 


1, Hot; boiling. 
The fountains 
Bubbling wave did ever freſhly wade 
Ne ever would through fer vent Summer fad- 


er. 


N From the phlegmatick humour, the Proper 
* w 4. 
of fervent blood, will flow a ſuturc Quietuds rg 
ſerenitude. 


2. 1 in temper; vehement. 
They that are more fervent to diſpute. ! 
| always the moſt able up + v99-h * * 
3. Ardent in piety; warm in zeal; ſ-:.. 
with devotion. | "OM 
This man being fervent in the Spirit, taueli a. 
gently the things of the Lord. AG: vi 2. 
So ſpake the fervent angel; but his e 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg'd, 
Or ſingular and raſh. Milton's Por. 1.4 
Let all enquiries into the myſterious points b 
theology be carried on with fervent petitionsto Gy 
that he would diſpoſe their minds to dire d all H 
{kill to the promotion of a good life, Su 


| FE RKVENTLY, ſer-vènt- y. adv. [from Fran 
1. Eagerly ; vehemently. : 

| They all that charge did fervently apply; 
With greedy malice and importune toil, Fein g. 
2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal, 5 
Epaphras ſaluteth you, labouring ere . 
you in prayers. Col. iv. 11, 
He cares not how or what he ſuffers, ſo he fuß- 
well, and be the friend of Chriſt ; nor where g- 
when he ſuffers, ſo he may do it frequently, fer 
vently, and acceptably. Tabs, 


FE'RVID, fer'-vid. adj. [ fervidus, Lat.) 
I. Hot; burning ; boiling. 

2. Vehement ; eager ; zealous. 

Fer viDiTY, fer-vid'-i-ty. 1. /. (from ferxid 
1. Heat. f 
2. Zeal; paſhon ; ardour. Dis, 


FE Rvipx Ess, fer'-vid-nls. 2. /. [from frvid 
Ardour of mind; zeal; paſſion. 

As to the healing of Malchus's car, in the ac 
count of the meck Lamb of God, it was a kind i 
injury done to him by the fervidneſs of St. Peter, 

| who knew not yet what ſpirit he was of. Bag. 

FE'RULA, fér-ü-lA. 2. /. [ferule, Fr. from 
ferula giant fennel, Lat.] An inſtrument 
of correction with which young ſcholars 
are beaten on the hand; ſo named becauſe 
| - anciently the ſtalks of fennel were uſcd for 

this purpoſe. 

Theſe differ as much as the rod and feru/z, 

Shaw's Gramm. 
To FE'RULE, fér“-ul. v. a. To chaſtiſe with 
the ferula. 
Fx R vou, fer-vir. . /. [ fervor, Lat. fer- 
 weur, Fr.] | | 

1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effeQuil 
fervour proceeded from this ſtar, yet would not the 
Tame determine the opinion. Bron, 

Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Foretells the ferveur of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy ſhadows, from the threatned beat, Malle. 

Theſe ſilver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 
And blaſting lightnings burſt away. Pipe, 
2+ Heat of mind; zeal. 

Odious it muſt needs have, been to aboliſh that 
which all had held for the ſpace of many 2g 

' without reaſon ſo great as might in the eyes of im. 

partial men appear ſufficient to clear them from al 

blame of raſh. proceedings, if in fervour of 26 

they had removed ſuch things. Hooker, 
| Haply deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 

Or, wing'd with fervor of her love, ſhe's flown 

To her deſir d Foſthumus. Sbaleſp. Cymbein 


19 
* 
* 
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Wa 


n., 


| 


[3+ Ardour of piety. 


There 


9 


FES 


There will be at Loretto 

; of the greateſt value in Europe, if the devo- 
lion of its princes continues in its preſent fervour. 

Addiſon on ialy . 


, f6&-ktl. n. ſ. [veeſe, Dut. eu, Fr. 


Fx/$CUE 


A ſmall wire by which thoſe who teach to} 


read point out the letters. ; 
Teach him an alphabet upon his fingers, making 
me points of his fingers of his left hand both on 
the inſide to ſignify ſome letter, when any of them 
is pointed at by the fore-finger of the right hand, 
or by apy kind of feſcue. Helder. 
Teach them how manly paſſions ought to move; 
For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And fince-they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point em with feſcue; to each ſhining part, Dry. 
Fg'sELS, fs'-Els. n. J. A kind of baſe grain. 
Diſdain not % or poor vech to ſow, 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive, 
E. fes“. u. /. [In heraldry. 
5 The feſſe is Calles of the 21 word faſcia, a 
band or g:rdle, poſſeſſing the third part of the eſcut- 
cheon over the middle: if there be above one, you 


May. 


muſt call them bars; if with the field there be odd | 
ieces, as ſeven or nine, then you muſt name the 


field, and ſay ſo many bars; if even, as fix, eight, 
or ten, you muſt ſay barwiſe, or barry of ſix, eight, 
or ten, as the king of Hungary bears argent and 
gules, barry of eight. Peacham on Blazoning, 
To Fe'STER, fes'-tur. v. n. /e, in Bavarian, 
a ſwelling corrupted, Junius.] To rankle ; 
to corrupt ; to grow virulent. 
I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover the 
ſore which had deeply fefercd within me. Sidney. 
Inward corruption and infected fin, 
Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained ſtill, 
And feftering ſore did rankle yet within. Fairy ©. 
How ſhould our feftered ſores be cured? Hooker. 


I have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 


To hear themſelves remember'd. 
—Well might they Fer *gainſt ingratitude, 
And tent themſelves with death. Sale. Coriol. 
; Mind that their ſeuls 
May make a peaceful and a fweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor 
bodies 
Muſt lie and fefter, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into ſome good degree 
ol favour, and Felton, there had been ancient quar- 
rels not yet well healed, which might perhaps be 
falering in his breaſt, and by a certain inflamma- 
tion produce this effect. | Wotton. 
Paſſion and unkindneſs may give a wound that 
ſhall bleed and ſmart; but it is treachery that makes 
15 feſter. South, 
FESTINATE, f6&-ti-nit. adj. [fe/tinatus, 
Ls] Haſty ; hurried. A word not in uſe. 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a moſt 
feſtinate preparation: we are bound to the like. 
: Shakeſþ. XK. Lear. 
FESTINATELY, f6s'-ti-n&t-15. adv. [from rf. 
N Haſtily ; ſpeedily ; with ſpeed. Not 
ute, . | . 


Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, 


and bring him feſinately hither. Shakeſp. 
FesTINA'TION, fes-tl-nk-shün. u. Se. | feftt- 
natto, Lat.] Haſte; hurry, 


FESTIVAL, fes-ti-val. adj. [ feftivus, Lat.] 
Pertaining 32 joyous. 
, ** appeared at great tables, and feli val enter- 
oy png he might manifeſt his divine charity 
Fe'sm1vAL, f6s'-ti-vil..n. / Tim 
IVA] -ti-val. .7. / e of feaſt ; 
annivcrſary- day of civil or religious joy. 5 
. So tedious is this day, | ; 
Hb the night before ſome feſlival, 
| 12 an impatient child that hath new robes, 
May not wear them. Shakeſp. Rom. and Jul. 
. * liters with their graces bleſt 


_ 


in a few ages more, 


Atterbury. 


Sandy. 
| 1 


FE T 


The morning trumpets fe/tivels proclaim'd 
Through each high ſtreet, Milton's Agon ſtes. 
Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this feſtival, 
And merrily ſing and ſport, and play; 
"Tis Oriana's nuptial day. Granville. 
By ſacrifice of the tongues they purged away 
whatever they had ſpoken amiſs during the feſtival. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


* 


celebrated, and may now conſider the chief conſe- 
quence of his reſurrection a judgment to come. 


Fe'sTivE, fes'-tly, adj. | ſeftivus, Lat.] Joyous; 
gay; befitting a feaſt. | 

Ihe glad circle round them yield their ſouls 
To f:flive mirth and wit that knows no gall. Thor. 

FESTIVITY, fes-tlv'-I-ty. n. ſ. [/e/tivitas, Lat. 
from eſtive.] 
I. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhipped 
as a deity, and had an annual feſ{zvity obſerved unto 
her honour, Brown. 

There happening a great and ſolemn feſtivity, 
ſuch as the ſheep-ſhearings uſed to be, David con- 
deſcends to beg of a rich man ſome ſmall repaſt. 

South, 

2. Gaiety ; joyfulneſs ; temper or behaviour 
befitting a feaſt. 

' To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrument 

to cauſe the remembrance, and to endear the affec- 

tion to the article, than the recommending it by 

Faſtivity and joy of a holy-day. Taylor. 

FesToO'oN, f6s-t&'n. u. /. Lon, Fr.] An or- 

nament of carved work in the form of a 

wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 

twiſted together, thickeſt at the middle, 

and ſuſpended by the two extremes, whence 

it hangs down perpendicularly. Harris. 


Straw-colour between green and yellow. 
Therein may be diſcovered a little inſet of a 
Feſtucinc or pale green, reſembling, a locuſt or graſs- 
hopper. Brown, 
{ Fzyrv'covus, fEs'-tii-kis. adj. [/eftuca, Lat.] 
| Formed of ſtraw. 
We ſpeak of ſtraws, or fe/fucous diviſions, lightly 
drawn over with oil. Breton Fulgar Errours. 
| To Fer, fit'. v. a. To fetch; to go and bring. 
Not in uſe. Ty 


Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fet, 
The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. Tuffer. 

| But for he was unable them to , 
A little boy did on him ſtill attend. Fairy Q. 


And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Jehoia- 
kim, who flew him with the ſword. Fer. Xvi. 23. 


Fer, fet'. n./. {I ſappoſe from fait, Fr. a 

part or portion.] A piece, Not in uſe. 
The bottom clear 

Now laid with many a fet 

Of ſeed- pearl, ere ſhe bath'd her there 

Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 


7 FETCH, fetsh'/. v. a. preter. fetched ; an- 
ciently et, unleſs it rather came from 20 
fet. [xeccan, pextan, Sax. ] . 
. To go and bring. : 
They have devis'd a mean 
| How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 
And with a corded ladder fetch her down. $ þ 
We will take men to fetch victuals for the people. 


* 


* 


Judges. 
Go to the flock, and fetch me from thence two kid 
goats. | Geneſis, 


The ſeat of empire where the Iriſh come, 
And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 


| W, aller o 

- Draw forth the monſters of th* abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th* aerial eagle to the ground, Pope. 

2. To derive; to draw. d „ 


The f://ival of our Lord's reſurrection we have | 


Atterbury's Sermons. | 


| FE/STUCINE, fès“tü-sin. adj. Leu, Lat.] 


F ET 


On, you nobleſt Engliſh, 
Whoſe blood is fetch d from fathers of war- proof. 
: Shale/p. 
3+ To ſtrike at a diſtance, 
The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, are the fetching afar off ; for that outruns the 
danger, as it is fezn in ordnance and muſkets. Bacon. 


4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome powerful 
Operation. 

In ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effe&t 
in fetching men again, when they (woon. Bacon. 

At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and maybe 
fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen years, 
which is the work ol au age or two in other coun- 
tries. Addiſon on Italy. 

5. To draw within any confinement or pro- 
hibition. 

General terms may ſufficiently convey to the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not fetch 
us within the compalſsof the ordinance, Sanderſon. 

6. To produce by ſome kind of force. 
| Theſe ways, if there were any ſecret excellence 
among them, would fetch it out, and give it fair 
opportunities to advance itſelf by, Milton. 

An human ſoul without education is like marble 
in the quarry, which ſhews none of its beauties till 
the {kill of the poliſher fetches out the colours. 

f | Addiſon's Spectator. 
7. To perform: It is applied to motion or 
cauſe, 

I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together, Shu, 

When evening grey doth riſe, I /:ich my round 
Over the mount. Milton. 

To come to that place they muſt fetch a compaſs 
three miles on the right hand through a foreſt, 

Knolles's Hiſtory, 
8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthſul and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud. 


, Shakeſp. 
The fox fetched a hundred and a hundred leaps at 
a delicious cluſter of grapes. L' Eftranye. 


Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
loſt her beauty by the ſmall-pox, the fetches a deep 
h, | Ad ſon. 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
Mean time flew our ſhips, and-ſtraight we fetcht 
The ſyrens iſle ; a ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretch 
Her wings to wait us, and ſo urg'd pur keel. CB. 
If earth, induſtrious of herſelf, fetch day , 
Travelling Eaſt; and with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam, meet night ; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milion's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down, and took a nap ; for, 
ſays he, I can fetch up the tortoiſe when I pleaſe. 
| L' Eftranze, 
Io. To obtain as its price. | 
During ſuch a ſtate, ſilver in the coin will never 
fetch as much as the ſilver in bullion. Locke, 
To FETCH, fetsh'.'v. 2. To move with a 
quick return. | 
Like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. al. 
FETCH, fetsh'. 2. . [from the verb.] A ſtra- 
tagem by which any thing is indirectly per- 
formed; by which one thing ſeems intended 
and another is done; a trick; an artifice. 
An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fetches are ſeldom behind: 
His fetch is to flatter, to get what he can; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee then. Taſcr. 
It is a fetch of wit; 
You laying theſe flight ſullies on my ſon, . 
As twere a thing a little ſoild i th working. 


| ; Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 


| 


As rota men of politicks, 8 
n Streighe 


F E T 


Streight caſt about to over · rcach 
* unwary conqu*ror with a fetch. Hudibras. 
With this fe he laughs at the trick he hath 
laid me. Stillinwglect. 
The fox had a fc in't.  £' Eftrange. 
From theſe inſtances and fetches 
Thou mak'ſt of horſes, clocks, and watches, 
Ouoth Mat, thou ſcem'n to mean 


That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 


F2'TCnER, fitsh'-ur, n. /. (from fetch.] One |. 


that fetches any thing. 

FE/TID, fet'-id, ad. frtidus, Lat. fetide, Fr. 
Stinking; rancid ; having a ſmell ſtrong and 
offenſive. 

Moſt putrefactions are of an odious ſmell; for 
they ſmell either fetid or mouldy. Bacon. 
In the moſt ſevere orders of the church of Rome, 
thoſe who practiſe abſtinence, feel after it fetid hot 
cructations. Aro utlnot. 
Plague, ficrceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
De ſcends from Ethiopia's poiſon'd woods, 
From ſtifled Cairo's filth and /e fields. Thomſon., 

FE rip ss, fet'-id-nls. x. /. (from fetid.] The 
quality of ſtinking. 

FE'TLOCK, fet'-10k. n. . { feet and lock] A 
tuft of hair that grows behind the paſtern 

Joint of many horſes : horſes of a low fize 
have ſcarce any fuch tuft. Farrier's Did. 
Their wounded ſteeds 


Fret fetloct deep in gore, and with wild rage 1. 


Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, 
Shaheſp. Henry V. 

Waite were the f-tlocks of his feet before, 

And on his front a ſnowy ſtar he bore, Dryden. 
F rox, fE'-tor. n. /. [ fetor, Lat.] A ſtink ; 
a ſtench; a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. 

The fetor may Aifcover itſelf by ſweat and hu- 
mout. Browh, 
When the ſymptoms are attended with a fetor of 
any kind, ſach a diſeaſe will be cared by aceſcent 
ſubſtances, and none better than whey. Arbuthnot. 

FETT ER, fet“ tür. u. /. It is commonly uſed 
in the plural ters. [from et; perrene, 
Sax. ] Chains for the feet; chains by which 
walking is hindered. 

Doctrine unto fools is as fetlers on the feet; and 
like manacles en the right hand. Eccles. xxi. 19. 

Drawing after me the chains and /etters where- 
unto I have been tied, I have by other men's errours 
failed. Raleigh. 

Paſſion's too fierce to be in fetteys bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. Drygd. 

The wretch in double f-tters bound, 


Your potent mercy may releaſe. Prior. 


Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg that | 


juſt before had been ſo much pained by the fetter. 
. Awuadtſon. 
| I thought her pride | 
Had broke your fetters, and affur'd your freedom. 
| Jl | A. Philips. 
To FETT ER, fét'-tür. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To bind; to enehain; to ſhackle; to tie. 


It is properly uſed of the feet, but is applied 


to other reſtraints. | 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuffer- 
ing for her, could ſetter his fickleneſs. Sidney: 
My conſcience ! thou art fetter*'d TR 
ore than my ſhanks and wriſts. Shateſp. Cymb. 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a ſilken thread; /- 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words. Shak. 
Doth a maſter chide his ſervant becauſe he doth | 
not come, yet knows that the ſervant is chained 
and fertered, ſo as he cannot move? Bramball. 
A chain which man to fitter man has made; 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. Prior. 
To Fe'TTLE, fetl. v. 2. [A cant werd from 
feel.] To do trifling bufineſs; to ply the 
bands without labour. E &. | 
When your maſter is moſt buſy in company, come 
in and pretend to fet#e about the room; and if he 


which heat and cold prevail by turns. It 


Alter life's fitful fever he ſleeps well. 


| Recauſe it long has rag'd within my blood? Dryd. 


F E V 


 F:'Tos, fä“-tàs. n. ſ. Lfrtis, Lat.] Any animal 
in embrio; any thing yet in the womb; any 
thing unborn. 

That paradox of Hippocrates ſome learned phy- 
ſicians have ol late revived, that the fetus reſpires 
in the womb, Boyle, 

Fu up, fad. u. / [feahv enmity, Sax.] Quar- 
rel; contention; oppoſition; war. | 

Though men would find ſuch mortal ſ-uds 
In ſharing of their publick goods, 

In former ages it was a policy of France to traiſe | 
and cherifh inteſtine fad: and diſcords in Great 
Britain, 


* 


Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and earth's remnteſt regions 
Lie half unpeopled by the feuds of Rome. Addiſ. | 


FEU'DAL, f9'-dil. adj. [ /eudalis, low Lat.] 
Pertaining to fees, feus, or tenures by which. 
lands are held of a ſuperiour lord. 4 


Fevu'DAL, fu-dal. n. /. A dependance ; ſome- 
thing held by tenure; a fee; a feu. ' 
Wales, that was not always the ſeudal territory of 
England, having been governed by a prince of their 
own, had laws utterly ſtrange to the laws of Eng- 
land, Hale. 


Fev'daTorY, fü“-da-tür-. . , [from feudal.) | 
| One who holds not in chief, but by ſome 
conditional tenure from a ſuperiour. 

The duke of Parma” was tempted to be true to 
that enterprize, by no leſs promiſe than to be made 
_Feudetory, or beneficiary king of England, under 
the ſeignory in chief of the pope, and the protection 
of Spain. Bacon. 


MS 


1 


Fe'veRtSHNESS, fé-vür-lsh-nls. 2 


Fe/verGUs, f-vir-ts, 


Hudil ra. | 1 


FE'UILL AGF, 


FEW 


And now four days the ſun had ſcen our c 
Four nights the moon beheld th' inceſſant fis 

It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more lickly roſe, ' 
And farther from the feverifs North retire Dry 


Fro 
Severiſh.] A flight diſorder of «s fever 


kind. 
adj. 
Fr. from f-ver.] Ye Ufievreux ft 


Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mad'ſt thine enemies ſhake, as if the wort 
Were fewerous, and did tremble, Sbalgſh. Ci 


if 


Addifen. } 2. Having the nature of a fever, 


All fev'rous kinds, 
Convullons, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, Ai, 


3. Having a tendency to produce fevers, 


lt hath been noted by the ancients, that ſouther 
winds, blowing much, without rain, do cause: 
feverous diſpoſition of the year; but with rain ng. 
Bacon Nat. Hiſy,,, 


Fe'veRyY, f&-vur-y. adj. [from ever.] Dil. 


eaſed with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown'd in fleep, and all thy body 7. 
Ben Fon for"; Catilin, 
J- lag. u. f. [Fr.] A bunch 
or row of leaves. 

Of Homer's head I intloſe the outline, tha: vc 
may determine whether you would have it ſo 
large, or reduced to make room for feuillag: cr 
laurel round the oval. Jerva: to Py. 


FE'UILLEMORT, f&'1l8-mdrt. n. ,. Pt 


The colour of a faded leaf, corrupted con- 
monly to poilemet. | 


FE'VER, fe- vür. n. . [ fevre, Fr. febris, | FR“ UT RRE, fi -ter-ar. 2. /½ A dogkeeper 


Lat.] Adiſeaſe in which the body is violently 
heated, and the pulſe quickened, or in 


is ſometimes. continual, ſometimes inter- 
mittent. 
Think'ſt.thou the fiery fever will go out 

With titles blown from adulation ? 

Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
3 Shateſp. Henry V. 

Duncan is in his grave; 
Shaksſp. | 


Should not a ling'ring fewer be remov'd, 


He had never dreamed in his life, till he had the 
fever he was then newly recovered of. Locke. 
To FE'vER, fe-var. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To put into a fever. | 
The white hand of a lady fever thee! 
Shake to look on't. Shateſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
Fer blood all 7ever's, with a furious leap, 
She ſprung from bed diſtracted in her mind. Dry. 
| FE'VERET, fé-vür-Et'“. . ſ. [from fever.) A 
Night fever ; febricula. = 
A light feveret, or an old quartan ague, is not 
a-ſufficient excuſe for non-appearance. Aylife. | * 
Fe'VERFEW, fé-vür- fü. . /. [febris and /ugo, 
| Lat.] A plant. 
Common feverferv is the fort uſed in medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. Miller. | 
Fz"VERISH, fe'avar-ish. adj. [from fewer.] | 
1. Diſeaſed with a fever. | 
To other rlimates beaſts and birds retire, 
And feveriſo nature burns in her own fire. Creech. 
When an animal that gives ſuck turns feveriſs, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whiteneſs to yellow. . 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments. ' 
2. Tending to fever. Ta 
| A feveriſs diſorder diſabled me. Swift to Pope. 
3. ha ph ; Inconſtant; now hot, now 
Old. | | : 
We toſs and turn about our feveriſs will, 
When all our caſe muſt come by lying till; | 
For, all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain. Drydes. | 


— 4 


chides, fay you thought he rung the bell... Swift 
3 ; 4 


Cas 
Fr * 8 4 
* * 1 


i» 
S's : 


* Hot; burning. | 


* 
. - ; 


FEW, 
1. Not many; not in a great number. 


perhaps the cleaner of the kennel, 
. adj. [Fe0, peopa, Sax. fua, Dan.] 


/ 


So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood 
So many would be great, ſo few be good; 
For who would virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward? Dy. 
On Winter ſeas we fever ſtorms behold, 
Than foul diſeaſes that infe& the fold. Dryd:, 
Men have fewer or more ſimple ideas fron: 
without, according as the objects they convert 
with afford greater or leſs variety. Licit 
The ferver ſtill you name, you wound the more; 


We are left but fezv of many. Jer. 


Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore, Pe: 


Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of 

a /cw. | Stvift, 

The imagination of apoet isa thing ſo nice ard 

delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to find out images 

capable of giving pleaſure to one of the fe, who, 
in any age, lave come up to that character. 

Berlley to Pate. 


| 2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many worcs. 


To anſwer both allegations at once, the very 
ſubſtance of that they contain is in eto but this, 
Hoke, 
So having ſaid, he thus to Eve in fete: 
Say, woman, what is this which thou haſt done? 
Milios. 
Thus Jupiter in eu unfolds the charge. 734 
The firm reſolve 1 here in e diſcloſe. Pee. 


FE'WEL, fa'-Il. 2. J. [cu, Fr.] Combuſtible 


matter; materials for keeping fire: 2 
firewood, coal. 

If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed, fal. 
ling even where the wood was green, and farthel: 
off from any inclination unto furious attempts, 
muſt not the peril thereof be greater in men, 


. whofe minds are as dry fe<cel, apt beforehand 


unto tumults, ſeditions and broils ? Hooker, Deus. 

Others may give the ferve/ or the fire; 
But they the breath, that makes the 3 
a * . 


A known quantity of ferod,, all kindled at once, 


will cauſe water to boil, which being lighted gra- 


dually will never be able to do it. Bentley's mw 


r 


r 


1 

LJ 
L 

4 
Fo 


* * 
* 
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To Fin, fib'. v. u. [from the noun. ] To lie; 


7 FrBBER, fib'-bur. . (from i.] A teller 


fn FIBRE, ff- bür. ». /. { fore, Fr. fibra, Lat.] 
1. A ſmall thread or ſtring; the firſt conſti- 


2. A fibre, in phyſick, is an animal thread, 


FIB 


2 Fr 'wELs f-11. v. a, {from the noun.) To 
ith fewel. 

” Never, alas! the dreadful hame, 

feels the infernal flame. 

fu - nls. u. . from 8 

aucity ; ſmallneſs of number. 

s "ab by reaſon of their fewneſs, 1 could not | 

diſtinguiſh from the numbers with whom they 


That Cowley. 


Fe WNESS, 


are embodied. Dryden. 

a, Paucity of words; brevity ; conciſeneſs. 
Fewneſe and truth, tis thus. Shahkeſp. | 

To Fey, fd. v. a. Lveghen, Yut-] To cleanſe 
15 ditch of mud. 5 | 

Such mnddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 


That all a dry Summer no water will yield, 
By feying and caſting that mud upon heaps, 
Commodities many the huſbandman reaps. Tufſer. 
FIB, fib'. . /. [A cant word among children. 
A lie; a falſchood. "HER 
Deſtroy his fb or ſophiſtry; in vain, 
The creaturc's at his dirty work again. 
[ ſo often lie, | 
Scarce Harvey's ſelf has told more ſib than I. Pope. 


Pope. 


— 


to tell lies; to ſpeak falſcly. 

If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you fb, and when you ſpcak truth, you had 
beſt tell it me, Arbutbnot. 


of fibs. 


tuent parts of bodies. 
Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dev. Pope. 


of which ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a little 
elaſtick; and theſe are either hollow, like 
ſmall pipes, or ſpongious and full of little 
cells, as the nervous and fleſhy ihres others 
are more ſolid, flexible, and with a ſtrong 
elaſticity or ſpring, as the membranous 
and cartilaginous fibres and a third fort 
are hard and flexible, as the res of the 
bones. Some fo very ſmall as not to be 
eaſily perceived; and others fo big as to be 
plainly feen ; and moſt of them appear to 
be compoſed of ftill ſmaller fbres : theſe 
fbres firſt conſtitute the ſubſtance of the 
bones, cartilages, ligaments, membranes, 
nerves, veins, arteries, and muſcles. Quincy. 
My heart ſinks in me while I hear him ſpeak, 
And every flacken'd fibre drops its hold, 
Like nature letting down the ſprings of life : 
The name of father awes mc {ill.. Dryden, 


F1'RIL, fY-bril. 1. J. [ forille, Fr.] A ſmall 


— —_— 


fibre or ſtring. 


The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little. fibrils 
bound together, and divided into little cells. 

' & Cbeyne s Phil. Princ. 
Frzxovs, f. brüs. adj. [ fbrenx, Fr. from 
fibre.) Compoſed of i fibres or ſtamina. 
The difference between bodies fibrous and bodies 
viſcous is plain ; for all wool and tow, and cotton 
and filk, have a greedineſs of moiſture. Bacon. 

I ſaw Petreus arms employ'd around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground ; 

This way and that he wrench'd the fibrous bands, 
The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands. Dryd. 
The fbrou: and ſolid parts of plants paſs unal- 
tered through the inteſtines.. Arbuthnet on Alim. 
2 Ab-0-K. n. A [Lat.] The outer 
tne enter bone of the leg, much ſmaller 
; the tibia: it Hes on tlie outſide of the 
les and its upper end, which is not ſo 
1 the knee, receives the lateral knob 
nene upper end of the tibia into a ſmall 
nu, which it has id its inner fide, Its 


lower end is received/into'the ſmall finus 


þ 


FIC 


of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large procels, which forms the outer ankle. 


| Quincy. 

FI'CKLE, fik'l. adj. [ picol, Sax.) 

I. Changeable; inconſtant; irreſolute; wa- 
vering; unſtcady; mutable; changeful; 
without ſteady adherence. 

Remember where we are, 
In France amongſt a jic4/e wavering nation. Shak. 
A Dave, whoſe caſy borrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fclle grace of her he follows. Shak. 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus' train. Mili. 
They know how f:4/z common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd; 
For ſew there are but have been once deceiv d. 
Dryden. 
We in vain the felle ſex purſue, 
Who change the conſlant lover for the new. Prior. 

2. Not fixed; ſubject to viciſſitude. 

He would be loth 
Us to aboliſh ; leſt the adverſary 
Triumph, and ſay, fickle their ſtate, whom God 
Moſt favours! Milton's Par. Left. 

Fi/ckLENESs, fikI-nis. n. /. [from fickle.) 

Inconſtancy ; uncertainty ; unſteadineſs. 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuf- 

fering for her, could fetter his ficieneſs ; but, be- 

fore his marriage-day, he had taken to wife that 

Baccha of whom ſhe complained. Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of jickleneſs, 

In choice and change of thy dear-loved dame. 

Fairy Dueen, 

I am a ſoldier, and unapt to weep, 

Or to exclaim on fortune's fickleneſs. Shakeſp. 
[nſtability of temper ought to be checked, when 

it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of go- 

vernment to another, ſince ſuch a fict/zxeſs cannot 
but be attended with fatal conſequences. Addifon. 
Whether out of fcllengſ or defign I can't tell, 


_— 


— "4 


I found that what ſhe liked one day the diſliked - 


another, | Addiſon, 
Fick, fik'-ly. adv. [from fickle,} With- 
out certainty or ſtability. 
Do not now, 
Litze a young waſteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majeſty on bankrupt terms, 
To raiſe a preſent pow'r that's ficily held 
By the frail tenure of the people's will. Southern. 
FPCO, fik'-6. n. /. [Ital.] An act of con- 
tempt done with the fingers, expreſſing 4 
Fg. for you. | 
Having once recovered. his fortreſs, he then 
gives the fico to his adverſaries. Carew, 
Fi'CTILE, flk“- til. adj. ( f@ilis, Lat.] Moulded 
into form; manufactured by the potter. 
The cauſe of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended; and therefore ſtone is more fragil than | 
metal, and ſo file earth is more fragil than crude 
earth. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
F1'cT10Nn,fik'-shun, u. /. ¶ /ifio, Lat, fiftion, Fr.] 
1. The act of feigning or inventing. 
If the preſence of God in the image, by a mere 
fiction of the mind, be a ſufficient ground to wor- 
ſhip that image, is not God's real preſence in every 
creature a far better ground to worſhip it ?Stilling fl. 
Fiction is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of 
painting: there is a reſemblance in one of human 
bodies, things, and actions, which are not real; 
and in the other of a true ſtory by a fiction. Dryd. 
2. The thing feigned or invented. | 
If through mine ears pierce any conſolations, 
By wiſe diſcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets fictions ; 
If ought I ceaſe theſe hideous exclamations, | 
While that my ſoul, the lives in afflictions. Sidney. 
So alſo was the fiction of thoſe golden apples 
kept by a dragon, taken from the ſerpent, which 
tempted Evah. 1 Raleigh. 
3. A falſchood; a lye. | 
FrcTiouvs, fik'-shas. adj. dus, Lat.] 
Fictitious ; imaginary z invented. A word 


— 


coined by Prior. 


FID 


With fancy'd rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man reſtrains, 

And ſtudy'd lines and f&ious circles draws. Prior. 
a as tine fik-tisa"-us. adj. [ fifitius, 

at.] 
1. Counterfeit ; falſe; not genuine. 
Draw him ft: :cily io, 

That all who view the piece may knew 
| He needs no trappings of fiEiticus fame. Dryden. 
2. Feigned; imaginary. 

The human perſons are as f2:itixs as the airy 
ones, and Belinda reſembles you in nothing but in 
beauty. Pape. 

3. Not real; not true; allegorical; made 
by proſapotœia. i 

Milton, ſenſible of this defect in the ſubject of 
his poem, brought into it two characters of a 
ſhadowy and fictitious nature in the perſons of fin 
and «-ath, by which means he has interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Add. Spec, 

FicT1i'TIOUSLY, flk-tish/-us-1F. adv. [from 
fiftitious.} Falſely; counterfeitly, 

Iheſe pieces are fiiitin,yfly ſet down, and have 
no copy in nature. brown's Yutgar Errours. 

Fi, fid'. z. / [ fitta, Ital.] A pointed iron 
with which ſcamen untwiſt their cords. 

Skinner. 

FI'DDLE, fid'l. 2. J. Ipidele, Sax. wedel, Dut. 

fel, Germ. fidicula, Lat. füll, Erſe.]! A 
ſtringed inſtrument of mulick ; a violin. 

In trials of muſical ſkill the judges did not crown 
the fdle, but the performer. Stilling fleet. 

The adventure of the bear and fiddle 
Is ſung ; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras, 

She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the bow 
over every part of the ſtrings; but could not, for 
her heart, find whereabout the tune lay. Addiſon. 

To Fi'DDLE,, fid'l. v. n. [from the noum.] 
I. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiſtocles being deſired at a feaſt to touch 
a lute, he ſaid he could not ie, but he could 
make a ſmall town a great city. Bacon's E/2ys, 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make ſenates dance. Pope. 

2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and 
do nothing, like a fellow that plays upon 
a fiddle, : 

A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewis had 
ſtole away part of the map, and ſaw him jiddling 
and turning the map, trying to join the twee 
picces together. Arbuthnot. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call 

fiddling work, where abundance of time is ſpeut, 

and little done. Swift. 

Fi'DDLEFADDLE,. fId'I-fad'l. 2. [A cant 
word.] Triftes, | 

She ſaid that her grandfather had a horſe — 
at Edgehill, and their uncle was at the ſiege o 
Buda; with abundance of fiddlefaddle of the ſame 
nature. Speftator. 

FriDDLEFADDLE, FidT-fad'l; adj. Trifling ; 
giving trouble, or making a buſtle about 
nothing. | | | 
She was a troubleſome fiddlefaddle old woman, 
and ſo ceremonious that there was no bearing of. 
her. Arluibnat. 
Fr/pDLER, fid'-lür. 2. .. [from dale. ] A 
muſician ;. one that plays upon the fiddle. 

Let no ſaucy fddler preſume to intrude, 
Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. Den Fonſor. 

Nero. put the lers to death, for being more 
ſkilful in the trade than he was. Taylor. 

Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
Twill turn all politicks to jeſts, 

To be repeated like John Dory, . 

When fiddlers ling at jcafts. | 

When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get. Suit. 
Fi'ODLESTICK, fid'l-stik. 2. {. dale and 
flick.) The bow and hair which a fiddler 


draws over the ſtrings of a fiddle. . 2 


FIE 


His griſly beard was long and thick, | 
With which he ſtrung his fdd!eftick. =Hudibra:. 
Fi'pDLEsTRING, fid'1-string. n. /. [ fiddle and 
Aring.] The ſtring of a fiddle ; that which 
makes the noiſe. | ko 
A fiddlefliring, moiſtened with water, will fink a 
note in a little time, and conſequently muſt be re- 
laxed or lengthened one-fixteenth. Arbuthnot. 
FrptrLiTY, fl-dél“-I-ty. n. /. [fidelitas, Lat. 
fidelite, Fr.] 
3. Honeſty ; veracity. 
The church, by her publick reading of the book 
of God, preached only as a witneſs; now the 
principal thing required in a witneſs is fidelity, 
; Hooker. 
2. Faithful adherence. 
They miſtake credulity for fidelity. 
T7 Finct, fidzb'. 
To Fler, fldzh-It.\ ey 
[A cant word] To move nimbly and ir- 
regularly. It implies in Scotland agitation. 
Tim, thou'rt the Punch to ſtir up trouble ; 
- You wriggle, fdge, and make a rout, i 
Put all your brother puppets out. Swift. 
Fipv'ciat, fi-j0'-shal. adj. [ fiducia, Lat.] 
Confident z undoubting. 
Faith is cordial, and ſuch as God will accept of, 
| when it affords fiducial reliance on the promiſes, 
and obediential ſubmiſſion to the commands. 
Hammond Pra#, Catech. 
Ms "+ reg ft-j0'-8h4-ry. u. /. l. fiduciarius, 
t. 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt. 
2. One who depends on faith without works. 
The ſecond obſtructive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inſtrument of his juſtifica- 
tion; and excludes good works from contributing 
any thing toward it. - Hammond. 
Fipu'ciARY, fi-jo'-shi-ry. adj. 
1. Confident ; ſteady ; andoubting ; un- 
touched with doubt. 1 
That faith, which is required of us, is then 
bperfect, When it produces in us a fiduciery-aſſent to 
Whatever the Goſpel has revealed. 
2. Not to be doubted. 
Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and 
| FAuciary obedience, unleſs at her own home, where . 
me is exemplarily loyal to herſelf in a high exact 
obedience. Hmmoel. 
'FIEF, ff f. x. / [fe Fr.] A ſee; a manor; 
a poſſeſſion held by ſome tenure of a ſu- 
periour. | 
To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plentcous province and alluring prey; 
A chamber of dependencies was fram'd, 


Clarke, 


And the whole. /, in right vf poetry, ſhe claim'd. | 


Dryden. 
As they were honoured by great privileges, fo 
their lands were in the nature of ffs, for which 
the poſſeſſors were obliged to do perſonal ſerviee 
- at fea. | 1 Arbuthnot on Coins, 
FIELD, fild, x. /. [fe's, Sax. feld, Germ. 
& pela, | t.] 8 . 
3. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 
| Live with me, and be my love, | 
| And we will all the pleafure prove, 
That hills and vallies, dale and field, | 
And all the craggy mountains yield. Naleigb. 
By the civil law the corpſe of perſons deceafed 


' were buried out of the city in the fields. Aylife. | 


4a: Ground not encloſed. . 
| Field lands are not exempted from mildews, 
nor yet from . ſmut, where it is more than in in- 
cloſed lands. Mortimer. 
3. Cultirated: tract of ground. 
Or great Ofiris, who firſt taught the fwaiin 
In Pharian fields to ſow the golden grain. Pope. 
4. The open country: oppoſed to houſe or 
quarters. | : 
Since his majeſty went into the feld, k 
1 have ſeen her riſe from her bed. Shatsp. Macb. N 


Wale. | 


'FIE 


5. The ground of battle. 
When a man is in the field, « moderate ſkill in 
; fencing rather expoſes him to the ſword of his 


enemy, than ſecures him from it. Locke, 
6. A battle; a campaign; the action of an 
| army while it keeps the field. 
You maintain ſeveral factions; 
And whilſt a fed ſhould be diſpatch'd and fought, 


You are diſputing of your generals, Shakeſp. 
What though the eld be loſt, 
All is not loſt. Milton's Par. Loft. 


7. A wide expanſe. 
The god a clearer ſpace for heav'n deſign'd ; 

Where fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 

| Dryden. 
Aſk of yonder argent feld: above, 

Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove? Pape. 
8. Space; compaſs; extent. 

The ill· natured man gives himſelf a large fiel to 
expatiate in: he expoſes failings in human nature. 
Addiſon's &pectator. 

I ſhould enter upon a „e too wide, and too 
much beaten, if I ſhould diſplay all the advantages 
of peace. Smalridge. 
Who can this feld of miracles ſurvey, 

And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, 

Behold a God, adore him and obey. Blackmore. 
9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 

figures are drawn. 

Let the field or ground of the picture be clean, 
light, and well united with colour. Dryden. 
To. [In heraldry.) The ſurface of a ſhield. 
FELD ED, fi/Id-Id.. adj. [from field.] Being in 
field of battle. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in work; 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from 
Hence, 

To help our fielded friends. Sal. Coriol. 
FiELD-BASIL, fild-baz-H, #. f [field and 
| bafil.] A plant. | | 
FrELDBED, fi1d-bed. u. /. [field and bed.) A 
| bed contrived to be ſet up eaſily in the field. 
Romeo, good night; I'll to my truckle bed, 
This fieldbed is too cold for me to ſleep. Shake/p. 


to wander in the fields; turdus pilaris.] 
A bird. 

Winter birds, as woddcocks and feldfares, if 
they come early out of the northern countries, 
with us ſhew cold winters. Bacon. 
 FrELDMARSHAL,' fe{d-mar-ſhal. 2. /. [field 
and -mar/hal.] Commander of an army in 


— 


the field. 
{| Fr zLpmovse, fe ld- mou s. ./. Lſeld and mouſeʒ 


nitedula.] A mouſe that burrows in banks, 
and makes her houſe with various apart- 


The feldmouſe builds her garner under ground. | 


Dryden, 
Fieldmice are apt to gnaw their roots, and kill 
them in hard Winters. Mortimer s Huſbandry, 
F1/ELDOFFICER, fis id-of-fl-sür. a. /. ¶ feld and 
| offcer.) An officer whoſe command in the 
fleld extends to a whole regiment : as the 
Colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 
| F1'ELDPIECE, fi1d-pes. adj. [ field and piece. 
Small caanon uſed in battles, but not in 
b- fieges. | I 
{ The baſla planting bly apes upon the hills, 
did from thence grievouſly annoy the we = 
1 | nowes, 
' Fiend, fi/nd. u. / (prend, pond, Sax. a foe.] 
1. An enemy; the great enemy of mankind ; 
ſatan 4 the devil. - 
Tom is followed by the foul. fend. Sbalgſp. 
2. Any infernal being. 3 
What now, had I a body again, I could. 
Doming _ hell; what fendt would wifi ſhould 


; . | | 
And Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to ſee, 


| £4 


% 


F1ELDFARE, Te'ld-far. n. ,. [peld and fanan, 


Jen Fonſ, Can | 


FI E 


The hell- hounds, as ungorg'd wi. 
blood, . 
| Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wo 
The fend remounts his courſer, Dy. 
O woman! woman! when to ill! thy ni. 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend, p, 
| FIERCE, fers. adj. [ fer, Fr. ferox, Lat], 
I. Savage; ravenous ; eaſily enraged 
Thou hunteſt me as a ferce lion. ; Jt 
2. Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief © * 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wond 
And vengeful ſlaughter, ferce for human ble, 


nted food: 


| 
| Tyrants ferce, that unrelenting die. * 


With that the god, whoſe earthquakes roc th 
ground, 
Fierce to Phaacia croſt the vaſt profound. , 
3. Violent; outrageous ; vehement. 
Curſed be their anger, for it was fers; 33 
their wrath, for it was cruel. Gen, us 5 
4. Paſſionate; angry; furious. . 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſtinction ſhould be rich in. Shae/p. Cyml.'., 

A man brings his mind to be poſitive anc 
for poſitions whoſe evidence he has nevc g. 
amined. Tak 

5. Strong; forcible ; violent; with celeris: 

The ſhips, though ſo great, are driven f 
winds; yet are they turned about with a +; 
fmall helm, Tame, u, f 

Fr'ERCELY, fers'-ly. adv. [from jierce.} \'; 
lently ; furiouſly. 

Battle join'd, and both ſides fercely fourt: 

$hat/+, 

The defendants, fercely aſſailed by their «©: 
mies before, and beaten with the great ordnan A 
behind, were grievouſly diſtreſſed. Kell: | 

The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, ard 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth is 
froſty weather. act. 

Fi“ ERCENESS, fers'-nls. 2. 7. [from Fierce. 
1. Ferocity; favageneſs. 

The defect of heat which gives ſierceneſi to c 
natures, may contribute to that roughnels of wr 
language. Sf, 

2. Eagerneſs for blood; fury. 

Suddenly there came out of a wood a mcg. 
ſtrous lion, with a ſhe-bear not far from him, 
little leſs fierceneſs. Sine 

3. Quickneſs to attack; keenneſs in anger 

and reſentment. | 

| The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to ther 
ſtrength, | 

Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fiercens/ r. 

! bahe!h, 


4 * ? 
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4. Violence; outrageous paſſion. 
His pride and brutal fierceneſs I ablior; 
But ſcorn your mean ſuſpicions of me more. YH 
5. Vehemence; haſty force. 
FieRIFA'CLAs, fi-E-r3-fi-ſhis. 1. /. (In lan. 
A judicial writ, that lies at all times with- 
in the year and day, for him that has 1. 
covered in an action of debt or damagcs 
to the ſheriff, to command him to levy tie 
debt or the damages of his goods aint 
whom the recovery was had. Cue. 
Fi'ERIN Ess, fi'-&-ry-nls. . /. [from fe. 
1. Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. | 
The aſhes, by their heat, their firing, andther 
dryneſs, belong to the element of earth. BH. 
2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 5 
The Italidns, notwithſtanding their re, 
feerineſs of temper, affect always to appear . 
and fedate. | 4 
Fixkr, ft-&rp. adj. {from fre.] 
| 1. Conſiſting of fire. ral 
| Scarcely had Pheebus in the gloomy 
Vet harneſſed his fiery footed tam, del, 
Ne rtar'd above the earth his flaming 
| - Whew the Jaſt-degdly Gnoak aloft did hem: 


{ 


Fairy Qu 
Joe, 
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FIFTH, fifth. os 


- Inyour b orb, and rule the realm of love. 


Er'rrizTh, fif-t 


FI F 
4 
I know, thou'dſt rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. 
t like fire. ; 
- 1 thy fiery heart ſo parcht thy entrails, 


That not a tear can fall for Rutland's — | 


Shakeſp. 


vehement; ardent 1 
Then fi-ry expedition be my wing, 
Jove's . and herald for a king. SAY. 
drew this gallant head of war, 
And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 
To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown 
Ev'n in the jawsof danger and of death. Sha. 
4. Paſſionate ; outrageous ; eaſily provoked. 
You know the fiery quality of the duke; 
How unremoveable, and fixt is he 
In his own courſe. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
Unreſtrained ; fierce- 
Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſcem'd to know, 
With ſlow but ſtately pace kept on his courſe. 
Shakeſp. 
Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew ; 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew. 
Dryden. 


5 


Heated by fire. 
; The bord which is made fry doth not only 


cut, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it 
hath, but alſo burn by means of that heat which 
it hath from fire. Hooker, 

See! from the brake the wiurring phealant 

ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings: 
Short is his joy; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
' Pope. 
Firs, Fi'f. u. /. [re, Fr.] A pipe blown to 
the drum; military wind muſick. 

Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue ! oh farewell ! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed and the ſhrill trump, 
The ſpirit- ſtirring drum, the ear-piercing fe. 

Shakeſp. 
Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands 
crown'd, 

Pleas'd with the facred ffe's enlivening ſound, 
Through gazing crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds. 
Philips. 
FIFTEEN, fif'-ten. adj. [rypeyne, Sax.] Five 

and ten, WD 

1 have dreamed and flept above ſome fifteen years 
and more, Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 

FirTEt'NTH, fif'-tenth. adj. [pirreoVa, Sax.) 
The ordinal of fifteen ; the fifth after the 
tenth z containing one part in fifteen. 

A fifteenth part of ſilver incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any water of ſeparation, 
except you put a greater quantity of ſilver to draw 
up the leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

London ſends but four burgeſles to parliament, 
although it bear the ffteenth part of the charge of 
the whole nation in all publick taxes and levies. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
. [ripra, Sax.) 

ve; the next to the fourth. 
aſpect you ſerenely move, 


1. The ordinal of 
With ſmilin 

a Dryd, 
uſt as I wiſh'd the lots were caſt on four, 
Myſelf the fifth. Pepe Odyſſey. 
2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 


the part which they expreſs ; a ib, a fifth | 


* & third, a third part. 
The publick ſhall have loſt four #/ts of its an- 
income for ever, Swift. 


FryTHLY, fiFth-1f. adv. [from Aſib. ] In the 
fifth place. | 


Fifibly, living creatures have a more exact fi- | 


plants, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


FIG 


If this medium be rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the £/tieth part of an inch from its 
body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 
I ſee no reaſon why the increaſe of denfity ſhould 
ſtop any where. Newton's Opt. 

Frery, flf-tv. adj. [pifrix, Sax. ] Five tens. 

A wither'd hermit, five ſcore Winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. Shake/p. 

Judas ordained captains over thouſands, hun- 
dreds, fifties, aud tens, 1 Mac. iii. 55. 

In the Hebrew there is a particle conſiſting 
but of one letter, of which there are reckoned up 
above fifty ſeveral ſigniſications. Locke, 

FIG, fig“ n. /.{ Hcus, Lat. go, Span. zue, Fr.] 
1. A tree that bears figs. 

The characters are: the flowers, which are al- 
ways incloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt 
of the leaf, and are male and female in the ſame 
:ruit: the male flowers are ſituated towards the 
crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
near the ſtalk, are ſucceeded by ſmall hard ſeeds: 
the intire fruit is, for the moſt part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval ſhape, is fleſhy, and 
of a ſweet taſte. Miller. 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 
And ſhoot a leafy foreſt to the ſkies. Pope's Ody/. 

Or lead me through the maze, 
Embowering endleſs of the Indian fie. Thomſon. 
2. A luſcious ſoft fruit; the fruit of the figtree. 

It maketh ſig better, if a figtree, when it be- 

ginneth to put forth leaves, have his top cut off. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony. Arbutbnot. 


— 


To Fic, fig. v. a. [See FICO.] 


I. To inſult with fico's or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. 
When Piſtol lies, do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard. ' Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's head. 
Low cant. 
Away to the ſow ſhe goes, and gs her in the 
crown with another ſtory. L" Eſtrange, 
Fi'caPPLE, fi'g-apl. 2. /. A fruit. A ſpecies 
of apple. 
A fizapple hath no core or kernel, in theſe re- 
ſembling a fig, and differing from other apples. 
Mortimer's Huſhandry, 
FiGcMA'R1GOLD, fig-mY'-ry-g01d.n./. A plant. 
It is ſucculent, and has the appearance of 
houſelcek : the leaves grow oppoſite by 
airs. ler. 
Fi'G-GxAT, fig-nät'. 2. { [culex Hcarius.] 
An inſect of the fly kind. : 
To FIGHT, fi't. v. u. preter. fought ; part. 
paſſ. fought. [reohran, Sax.] Tg 


1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. It is 
uſed both of armies and ſingle combatants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. 

; Shakeſp. 
Fierce fiery warriors fight. upon the clouds 

In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war. 

; | Sbakeſp. 
The common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſur- 
render Spain, what have we been fighting for all 


fighting for the ruin of the publick intereſt, and 
the advancement of a private, Swift. 
For her confederate nations fought, and kings 
were ſlain, | 
Troy was o'erthrown, and a whole empire fell. 
Philips. 
2: 9 combat; to duel ; to contend in fingle 
gat. 
One ſhall undertake to fight againſt another. 
| 2 Ear. iii. 
The poor wren, | 


The ordinal of fift ag. [F'FT©0Z0Va, Sax.) 
Vor. I. N* XVIIL 82 


The moſt diminutive of birds, will fiobt, 
The young ones in her ncſt, againſt the owl. 
kak 883 Sbaleſp. Mach. 


this while? The anſwer is ready: we have been 


FIG 


3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And foyght the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave. 
* «© Shaky. 
Greatly unfortunate, he fights the cauſe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty and Rome. Ad 
1. It has vth before the perſon oppoſed ; 
ſometimes agarm/. 
Ye fight 2eith the Chaldeans, Fer. 
The ſtars in their courſes fought againſt Siſera. 


— — 


Fudges, 
5. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. 
Sand». 
To FiGHhT, fit. v. a, To war againſt; to 
combat againſt. : 
Himſelf alone an equal match he boaſts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th' Auſonian hoſts. 
, Dryd. An. 
Figur, f?t. . /. (from the verb.] 
1. Battle. 
Gabriel, lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed ſaints, 
By thouſands and by millions rang'd for ,.. 
: Milton, 


2. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in ſingle ght I flew, | 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endue ; 
And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore, 
"Till the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more. 
Dryden. 
3. 2 to ſcreen the combatants in 
ips. | 
Who ever ſaw a noble ſight, 
That never view'd a brave ſca- ſight 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 

| Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. 

Dryden. 

Fi'GHTER, ff-tür. . /. [from Agbt.] War- 
riour; duelliſt. 

I. will return again into the houſe, and de- 
fire ſome conduct of the lady: I am no fighter. 
Shakeſp. 
O, 'tis the coldeſt youth upon a charge, 
The moſt deliberate fighter/ Dryd. All for Love. 

FIGHTING, ft'-ting. participial adj. {from 
ght. | 

t. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 

An hoſt of fixbting men went out to war by 
bands, 2 Cron. 

2. Occupied by war; being the ſcene of war. 

In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn bow. Pope. 

Fi'GMENT, flg'-meEnt. 2. /. [ figmentum, Lat. 

An invention; a fiction; the idea feigned. 

Upon the like grounds was raiſed the figment of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 
chiria, the fancies of thoſe times aſſigned him an 
hundred hands. | Brown. 

Thoſe aſſertions are in truth the figments of 
thoſe idle brains that brought romances into 
church hiſtory. Biſbop Lloyd. 

It carried rather an appearance of fizment and 
invention, in thoſe that handed down the memory 
of it, than of truth and reality. Woodward. 

Fi'GPECKER, flg-pék-ür. . /. [ fig and peck ; 
Ficedula, Lat.] A bird. 8 

Fi'GULATE, fig'-0-lat. 44j. [from Mulis, Lat. 
Made of potters clay. 

FI'GURABLE, flg-u-ràbl. adj. from guro, 
Lat.] Capable of being brought to certain 
form, and retained in it. Thus lead is 
fgurable, but not water. | 

The differences of impreſſible and not im- 
preſſible, figurable and not figurable, ſciſhble and 
not ſciſſible, are plebeian notions. Bacon. 

FiGURABYLITY, fig -0-ra-bll'-i-ty.n./. {from 

Agurable.] The quality of being capable of 
a certain and ſtable form. 5 


Propst, fig-ü-räl. adj. (from figure] 


43> 


. Repreſented by delineation. - 
ö F ; : | Igncongruities 


F 1 


grehers in che figural reſeiblances of ſevcral 


"2. Figural Number. Such numbers as do or 


may repreſent ſome geometrical figure, in 

relation to which they are always conſi- 

dered, and are either lineary, ſuperficial, 

or ſolid. Harris. 
Fi'GURATE, flg'-U-rit. adj. [figuratus, Lat. 
i, Of acertain and determinate form. 


Plants are all f:urate and determinate, which, 


inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the 
{pirit is able to ſpread and continue itſelf, ſo far 
goeth the ſhape or figure, and chen is deter- 
mined. Bacon. 

2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form ; as, figurate ſtones retaining the 
forms of ſhells in which they were formed 
by the deluge. 

3. Figurate Counterpoint, In muſick.] That 
wherein there is a mixture of diſcords 
along, with the concords. Harris. 

4. Figurate Deſcant. [In muſick.] That where- 
in diſcords are concerned, as well, though 
not ſo much, as concords; and may well 
be termed the ornament or rhetorical part 
of muſick, in regard that in this are intro- 
duced all the varieties of points, figures, 
ſyncopes, diverſities of meaſures, and what- 
ever elſe is capable of adorning the com- 
poſition. Harris. 

FiGURA'T10N, flg-t-rY-ſhin. n. ſ. [fguratus, 
Lat. 

. Decemination to a certain form. 

Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a 
voice, with motion thereof confound any of the 
delicate and articulate ffgurations of the air in 
variety of words. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


2. The act of giving a certain form. 


If motion be in a certain order, there follow- 


eth vivification and figuration in living creatures 


perfect. Bacan's Nat. Hiſt. 
F1'GURATIVE, flg-fi-ra-tlv.adj.[ figuratif-we, 
Fr. from gura, Lat.] 
1. Repreſenting ſomething elſe ; typical; re- 
preſentative. | 
This, they will ſay, was figurative, and ſerved 
by God's appointment but for a time, to ſhadow 
vut the true everlaſting glory of a more divine 


ſanctity; whereinto Chriſt being long ſince en- 


tered, it ſeemeth that all theſe curious exornations 
ſhould rather ceaſe. Hooker, 

2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 
primitive meaning; not literal. 

How often have we been railed at for under- 
Handing words in a figurative ſenſe, which can- 
not be literally underſtood without overthrow- 
ing the plaineſt evidence of ſenle and reaſon. 

Stillingfleet. 


This is a fizurative expreſſion, where the words 


are uſed in a different ſenſe from what they ſig- 
nity in their firſt ordinary intention, Rogers. 
3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical exor- 
nations ; full of changes from the original 
ſenſe. 
Sublime ſubjects ought to be adorned with the 
ſublimeſt and with the moſt figurative expreſſions, 
| Dryden's Juvenal, Pref. 
Fi GURATIVELY, flg'-0-ra-tiv-ly. adv. [from 
figurative.) By a figure; in a ſenſe dif- 
ferent from that which words originally 
imply; not literally. | 
"The cuſtom of the apoſtle is figuratively to trans- 
fer to himſelf, in the firſt perſon, what belongs 
to others. Hammond. 
The words are different, but the ſenſe is ſtill 
the ſame; for thereia are figuratively intended 
Uziah and Ezechias, rown. 
Satyr is a kind of poetry in which human vices 
are reprehended, partly dramatically, partly fim- 
ply; but, for the molt part, figaratively and ec- 
cultly, - Dryden F, » Dedicat. 


FIG 


In.congruities have been committed by geo | FUGURE, flg/-tir. n. Sc ¶Hgura, Lat.) 


| x- The form of any thing as terminated by 


the outline. 
Flowers have all exquiſite ſgures, and the flower 


roſes, briar-roſes, ſingle muſkroſes, ſingle pinks 
and gilliſſowers, which have five leaves; lilies, 
Aowerdeluces, borage, buglaſs, which have four 
leaves. Bacon. 
Men find green clay that is ſoft as long as 
it is in the water, ſo that one may print on it all 
kind of fioures, and give it what ſhape one pleaſes. 
5 Boyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies ; 
for pure ſpace is not any where terminated, nor 
can be: whether there be or be not body in it, it 
is uniformly continued, Locke, 


2. Shape; form ; ſemblance. 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
his age, doing in the fizzre of a lamb the feats of 
a lion, Shakeſp. 
3. Perſon ; external form; appearance grace- 
ful or inclegant, mean or grand. 


The blue German ſhall the Tigris drink, 
Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 
Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden. 
| was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with his diſcourſes, 
Addiſon. 


gives credit at firſt ſight to the choice of either. 
Clariſſa. 
4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence ; re- 
markable character. 
While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
I be cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 
I made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. Dryd. 
| The ſpeech,-I believe, was not ſo much de- 
ſigned by the knight to inform the court, as to 
give him a fizure in my eye, and keep up his cre- 
dit in the country. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes 
a figure either as a maid, a wife, or a widow. 
Addiſon's Guardian. 
Whether or no they have done well to ſet you 
up for making another kind of figure, time will 
witneſs, Addiſon. 
Many princes made very ill fgures upon the 
throne, who before were the favourites of the 
people. 
5. Magnificence ; ſplendour. 
lf it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that 


able to retire from buſineſs to idleneſs and hurry, 


6. A ſtatue; an image; ſomething formed 
in reſemblance of ſomewhat elſe. 


whiteſt marble, were nothing elſe but ſo many 
figures in ſnow, Addiſon, 


hibited in colours: 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the ſinews of his art; for in them 
conſiſts the principal beauty of his work. Dey den. 

My favourite books and pictures ſell; 

Kindly throw in a little figure, 
And ſet the price upon the bigger. Prior. 


8. Arrangement; diſpoſition; modification. 
The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpoſition 
of the middle term with the parts of the queſtion. 
| | Watts Logick. 
9. A character denoting a number. 
Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets 
cannot 

Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Anthony. Shakeſ. Ant. and Cleop. 
He that ſecketh to be eminent amongſt able 
men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick : but he that plots to be the only figure 


among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. Bac, 


A good figure, or perſon, in man or woman, | 


he may live in figure and indulgence, and be 


LA 


numbers are chiefly five and ſour; as in prim- | 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


his trade, as to him, loſes all its innocency. Lato. 


* 
* 


Several ſtatues, which ſeemed at a diſtance of the | 


7. Repreſentations in painting; perſons ex- 


— — 
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As in accounts cyphers and fuyer yt Eh 
ſums, ſo in human affairs 0d. . Roe fl 
themſelves. South"; "ES. 
10. The horoſcope ; the diagram of the ,; 

pects or the * houſes, 

We do not know what's brought to 

the profeſſion of fortunetelling ; ſhe * - 

charms, by ſpells, by the fure, and daulry wy 

yond our element. 4 

He ſet a figure to diſcover 
If you were fled to Rye or Dover, Hudibra, 
Figure-flingers and ſtar-gazers pretend to for. 
tell the fortunes of kingdoms, and have no fore 
ſight in what concerns themſelves, LE, 


xx. [In theology.) Type; repreſentative. 
Who was the figure of him that is to come. j 


Sales, 


12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeaking jr 


which words are detorted from their liters} 
and primitive ſenſe, In ſtrict acceptaticy 
the change of a word is a trope, and any 
affection of a ſentence a fgure ; but they 
are confounded even bythe exacteſt writer, 
Silken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affeQation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation, 5:«;, 
Here is a ſtrange figure invented againſt the 
plain and natural ſenſe of the words; for by pra- 
ing to beſtow, muſt be underſtood or.'y praytg 
to pray. Stillin fa 
They have been taught rhetorick, but gen 
taught language; as if the names of the /-:-; 


that embelliſhed the diſcourſe of thoſe, who: 


ſtood the art of ſpeaking, were the very art ad 
{kill of ſpeaking well. Lehe. 


13. (In grammar.] Any deviation from tl: 
rules of analogy or ſyntax. 
To FIGURE, fig*-or. v. a. [from guro, Lat.) 
1. To form into any determinate ſhape. 
Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their 
boughs and branches, are not figured, and keep ro 


* 
1128 
u. 


order. Bacmn, 
Accept this goblet, rough with fgur'd gold. 
Dryd. Vir: 


2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance: 2 


in picture or ſtatuary. _ 

Arachne gur d how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the fea did bear; ſo lively ſeen, 
That it true ſea, and true bull ye would ween, 

8 enſer. 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on hz", 

O'er fgur'd world now travels with his eye. .=, 


3. To cover or adorn with figures, or 12g. 
I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
My gay apparel for an almſman's gown, 
My figur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. S. 


4. To diverſify ; to variegate with advent! 
tious forms or matter. 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
Startle mine eyes, and make me more ama d 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n ; 
Figur quite o'er with burning meteors. SI, 


5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative fe. 
ſemblance. 

When ſacraments are ſaid to be viſible ſigns of 
inviſible grace, we thereby conceive how N 
is indeed the very end for which theſe heaven!) 
myſteries were inſtituted ; and the matter where 
of they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignifieth, figureth, al 
repreſenteth their end. Herter. 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, . 

Figo ring the nature of the times deceaſed. Sbelg f. 
Nlarriage rings are not of this ſtuff/: , 
Oh! why ſhould ought leſs precious or leſs toug; 
Figure our loves? N 


An heroic poem ſhould be more ſitted to the con? 


and more 


mon actions and paſſions of human life, raQicad!* 


like a glaſs of nature, figuring a more p 
virtue to us than was done by the ancients, 1 0 


K * Sil * 


r 


- 


; 
; 
; 
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emperor appears as a riſing ſun, and holds 
N — in his hand to figure out the carth that is 
enlightened and 8 his beams. Adalſon. 
image in the mind, 
bo N feels ſenſibly the decays of age, and 
his life wearing off, can figure to himſelt thoſe 
imaginary, charms in riches and praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in the warmth of their blood. Temple. 
If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. Pri. 
. To prefigure ; to foreſhow. 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun ; 
In this the heaven figures ſome event. Sba lep. 
38. To form figuratively ; to qſe in a ſenſe not 
literal. : ; 
Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do well to 
illuſtrate more abſtraſe and unfamiliar ideas, 
which the mind is not yet thoroughly accuſtomed 
to. | Locke. 
note by characters. 
M A x whe Fr was viſible that roll'd within, 
Asthro' a cryſtal glaſs the , hours are ſeen. 
Dryden. 
F1/GURE-FLINGER, fig'-Ur-fing-ur. 1. /. 
[ figure and ling.] A pretender to aſtrology 
and prediction. ; 
Quacks, figure-flingers, pettifoggers, and repub- 
lican plotters cannot well live without it. Collier. 
Ficworr, fig'-wart. z. . [/ and wort 3 
feicaria.) A plant. Mop 
Fita'ceovs, fi-lY-shus. adj. [from lum, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of threads; compoſed of 
threads. 
They make cables of the bark of lime trees; it 
is the ſtalk that maketh the ilaceous matter com- 
monly, and ſometimes the down that groweth 
above. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


FILACER, fil-i-sbr. 2. /. [ Flazarius, low 
Lat. filum.) An officer in the Common 
Pleas, ſo called becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. There are 
fourteen of them in their ſeveral diviſions 
and counties : they make out all original 
proceſs, as well real as perſonal and mixt. 

Harris. 

FrLAu ENT, fil'-4-ment. n. /. | flament, Fr. 
filamenta, Lat.] A flender thread; a body 
Nender and long like a thread. 

The effluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, 
and more enlightened filament, it ſtirreth not the 
bodies interpoſed. | Brown. 

The lungs of conſumptives have been conſumed, | 
nothing remaining but the ambient membrane, 
and a number of withered veins and filaments. 

Harvey. 


The ever- rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On the next threads and f/aments does bear, | 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air ; 

And thoſe ſtill ſtrike the next, till to the ſight 
The quick vibration propagates the light. Blackm. 
The dung of horſes is nothing but the filament; 
of the hay, and as ſuch combuſtible. Arbuthnet. 
FILIBERT, fil'- bart. x. /. [This is derived by 
Junius and Skinner from the long beards or 
huſks, as corrupted from full! beard or full 
of beard. It probably had its name, like 


many other fruits, from ſome one that in- 


troduced or cultivated it ; and is therefore 
corrupted from Filbert or Filibert, the name 


of him who brought it hither.) A fine hazel | 


nut with a thin ſhell. | 

In Auguſt comes fruit of all ſorts; as plumbs, 

pezrs, apricots, barberries, filberts, muſkmelons, 

- monkſhoods of all colours. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 

On what elſe ſhould thy worm of ſancy feed? 
Yet in a filbert I have often known 

Maggots ſurvive, when all the kernel's gone, 

« $i Dorſet. 

There is alſo another kind, called the filbert of 
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bigger chan either of the former; the beſt are 
thoſe of a thin ſhell, Mortimer. | 


To FILCH, filtsh'. . a. [A word of uncer- 

tain etymology. The French word fler, 

from which ſome derive it, is of very late | 

production, and therefore cannot be its 

original.] To ſteal; to take by theft; to 

pilter ; to pillage ; to rob; to take by rob- 

bery. Itis uſually ſpoken of petty thefts. 
He ſhall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged 

by keeping his cattle in incloſures, where they 

ſhall always have tafe being, that none are con- 

tinually f/ched and ſtolen. Spenſer. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and #:chetb by daie. Tu/cr's Huſb. 

- Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh; tis ſome- 

thing, nothing ; 
"Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 
ſands ; 

But he that /ilches ſrom me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. $hak. Othello, 
He could diſcern cities like hives of. bees, 

wherein every bee did nought elſe but ſting ; Tome 

like hornets, ſome like filching waſps, others as 

drones, Burton on Melancholy. 
What made thee venture to bctray, 

And fleb the lady's heart away. Hudibras. 
The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that 

ſecretly fiiched away his neighbour's goods. L' EP. 
Fain would they ch that little food away, 

While unreſtrain'd thoſe happy gluttonsprey. Dryd. 
So ſpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 

Who lately fib'd the turkey's callow care. Gay. 


Fr'LCHER, filtch'-ur. 2. ſ. [from filcb.] A 
thief ; a petty robber. 


FILE, fil. u. /. [ file, Fr. fluma thread, Lat.] 
1. A thread. Not uſed. 

But let me reſume the le of my narration, 
which this obje& of books, beſt agrecable to my 
courſe of life, hath a little interrupted. MWotton. 

2. A line on which papers are ſtrung to keep 
them in order. 

All records, wherein there was any memory of 
the king's attainder, ſhould be cancelled and taken 
off the file. Bacon. 

The petitions being thus prepared, do you con- 
tinually ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe, 
and then rank them into ſeveral files, according 
to the ſubject matters. Bacon. 

Th' apothecary-train is wholly blind; 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. Dry. 


3. A catalogue ; roll ; ſeries. 
Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 
Tofive and twenty thouſand men of choice. Sal. 
The valu'd file 
Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle. Sha. 


4+ A line of ſoldiers ranged one behind ano- 


ther. 8 | 
Thoſe goodly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 
Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now 
turn 

Upon a tawny front. Shak, Ant. and Cleep. 
So ſaying, on he led his radiant files, 

Dazzling the moon. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 


5+ [peol, Sax. wile, Dut.] An inſtrument to 
rub down prominences. | 
The rough or coarſe-toothed file,if it belarge, is 
calleda rubber, and is to take off the unevenneſs of 
your work which the hammer made in the forging: 
the baſtard-toothed F/e is to take out of your work 
the deep cuts, or fite&-ſtrokes, the rough file made: 
the fine-toothed file is to take out the cuts, or file- 
ſtrokes, the baſtard ſile made; and the ſmooth file 
is to take out thoſe cuts, or file-ſtrokes, that the 
fine file made. a | 
A file tor the mattocks and for the coulters. 


Conftantinople ; the leaves and fruit of which are 


4 


Fi'LECUTTER, fil-kat-ur. 


To FI, fil. v. a. [from filum a thread.] 


Moxen, | 


FIL 


The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ide 
Files in their hands, and hammers at their tic « Dr», 
Ns. <e [file a:id 
cutter, ] A maker of files. 
Gad-ſtecl is a tou 211 fort of ſteel : filcoutters uſe 
it to make their chiſſels, with which they cut their 
les. Maoxor. 


I. To ſtring upon a thread or wire. W hence 
to File a bill is to offer it in its order to the 
notice of the judge. 

From the day his firſt bill was fie he began to 
collect reports. Arbuth. and Pope's Mart. S:rib, 
2. [From peolan, Sax.) To cut with a file. 

They which would file awway moſt from the 

largeneſs of that offer, do in more ſparing terns 

acknowledge little leſs, Howber. 

Let men be careful how they atrempt to cure 

a blemiſh by ling or cutting off the head of ſuch 

an overgrown tooth, Ray. 

3. To ſmooth ; to poliſh, 

His humour is lotty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 
his tongue filed,” and his eye ambitious. SI]. 
4. [From filan, Sax. ] To foul; to ſully; to 
pollute. This ſenſe is retained in Scotland. 

For Banquo's iſſue have I fd my mind, 

Fr them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. 

a Slakeſb. 
His weeds divinely faſhioned, 

All d and mangl'd. Chapman's ThaZl.. 


To FILE, fil. v. . [from the noun.] To 
march in a file, not abreaſt, but one be- 
hind another. 

All ran down without order or ceremony, till 
we drew up in good order, and gd off. Tutler. 

Did all the groſſer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Blackmore. 

Fr'LEMOT, fil'-E-mGt. n. ſ. {corrupted from 

| Jeueille morte a dead leaf, Fr.] A brown 
or yellow-brown colour. 

The colours you ought to wiſh for are blue or 
filemot, turned up with red. Swift. 

FrLER, ff-lür. 2. , (from V.] One who 
files; one who uſes the file in cutting 
metals. 

. fll/-yal. adj. [ flial-le, Fr. filius, 

at.) 

1. Pertaining to a ſon ; befitting a ſon. 

My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory 
of his filial piety, the only reward now left for ſo 
great a merit, Sidney. 

From impoſition of ſtri& laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſcrvile fear 
To filial; works of law, to works of faith. Alt. 

He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 

Of his own fitel love, a ſadly pleaſing thought. 
Dryden. 

2. Bearing the character or relation of a ſon. 

And thus the li godhcad aniw'ring ſpoke. 

Mittin. 
| Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their filial heads; 
And when the parent roſe decays and dies, 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds ariſe. 
Prior. 
FiLIA“Tiox, fil-ya'-shfn. n. ,. [from Hlius, 
Lat.] The relation of a ſon to a father; 
correlative to paternity. 

The relation of paternity and fillatien, between 
the firſt and ſecond perſon, and the relation be- 
tween the ſacred perſons of the Trinity, and the 
denomination thereof, muſt needs be eternal, b-- 
cauſe the terms of relation between whom that 
relation ariſeth were eternal. Hale's Orig. Mankind. 


from ile] Fragments rubbed off by the 
action of the file. 

The flings of iron infuſed in vinegor, will, with 
a decoction of galls, make good ink, without any 


copperoſe. Brown, 


4 Sam, Ki, 21. 
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F“LIx Gs, ft/-lingz. 1. /. [without a fingular ;-- 
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FIL. 

The chippings and filing: of thoſe jewels are of | 
more value than the whole maſs of ordinary au- 
thors, Felton on the Claſ. 

To FILL, fil. v. n. {fyllan, Sax.] : 
1. To ſtore till no more can be admitted. 

Fill the waterpots with water; and they fed 

them up to the brim. Fobn, ii. 7. 
I am who fill . 
' Infinitude, nor vacuous ſpace. 

The celeſtial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld ; 
Birth-day of Heav'n and Earth; with joy and ſhout 
The hollow univerſal orb they fl”. Milton. 

2. To ſtore abundantly. ab 

Be fruitful, multiply, and in the ſeas 

And lakes and running ſtreams the waters fill. Milt. 
3. To — to content, 

with his conſorted Eve 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was fal 4 
With admiration and deep muſe to hear. Milton, 
Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infinite 

can adequately i and ſuperabundantly ſatisfy the 

infinite deſires of intelligent beings. Cheyne, 
4. To glut; to ſurfeit. 

Thou art going to lord Timon's feaſt, 

— Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 

| Shakeſp. 

5. To fill out. To pour out liquor for drink. 
6. To fill ut. To extend by ſomething con- 


tained. 
I only ſpeak of him 

Whom pomp and greatneſs ſits ſo looſe about, 

That he wants majeſty to fl them out, Dryden, 
7. To fill ub. [Up is often uſed without much 

— to the force of the verb.] To make 

uit, | 
Hope leads from goal to goal, 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his ſoul; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and uncontin'd, 


NV. ilton. 


It pours the bliſs that fill up all the mind. Pope. | 


8. To fill up. To ſupply. 
When the ſeveral +... LP profeſſions are ſup- 


plied, you will find moſt of thoſe that are proper 
for war abſolutely neceſſary for filling p the la- 
borious part of life, and carrying on the under- | 
work of the nation. Addiſon on the War. 
o fill up. To occupy by bulk. 
e N not be 5 ſo much water 
required for the land as for the ſea, to raiſe them 
to an equal height ; becauſe mountains and hills 
would fil! up part of that ſpace upon the land, and 
ſo make Jeſs water requiſite. Burnet. 
10. To fill up, To engage; to employ. 
ls it far you ride? ä 
—As far, my lord, as will fall up the time 
*Twixt this and ſupper. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
To FILL, fil“. v. u. 
1. To give to drink. 
In the cup which ſhe hath filled, i to her double. 
| Rev. xvili. 

We fill to th' general joy of the whole table, 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
- Sbakeſp. 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. 

Things that are ſweet and fat are more filling, 
and do ſwim and hang more about the mouth of 
the ſtomach, and go not down ſo ſpeedily, Bacon. 

4. To fill up. To grow full. 

Neither the Palus Meotis nor the Euxine, nor 
any other ſeas, fill up, or by degrees grow ſhal- 
lower. Woodward. 

The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion; the ſecond, 
or the filling up with fleſh, incarnation ; and the 
laſt, or ſkinning over, cicatrization. Sharp. 

FiLL, fl“. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. As much as may produce complete ſatis- 


faction. wi | 
Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof her babes may ſuck their fl. 


| 


Fairy Queen. | 
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But thus inflam'd beſpoke the captain, 
Who ſcorneth peace ſhall have his f/7 of war. 
Fairfax. 
When ye were thirſty, did I not cleave the rock, 
and waters flowed out to your jil/? 2 Eſd. i. 20 
Mean while enjoy 
Your fell, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable of more. Milton 
Amid' the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting fo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill, 
I ſpar'd not. Milten's Par. Loft. 
Which made me gently firſt remove your fears, 
That ſo you might have room to entertain 
Your fill of joy. Denham's Sopby. 
Your barbarity may have its fili of —_—— 
oe. 
2. [More properly thill.] The place between 
the ſhafts of a carriage. 
This mule being put in the fill of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber. Mortimer s Hub. 
FiLLER, fil'-lar. u. 1 from ill.] 
1. Any thing that fills up room without uſe. 
"Tis a mcer filler, to ſtop a vacancy in the hex- 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of 
Virgil. Dryden's ZEneid, Dedic. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuitable 
expreſſions, of forced and incxtricable conceits, and 
of needleſs f/lers up to the reſt. Pope. 
2. One whoſe employment is to fill veſſels of 
carriage. 
They have ſix diggers to four fillers, ſo as to 
keep the fillers always at work. Mortimer's Huſb. 
FI'LLET, fil-lit. 1. ſ. [ filet, Fr. filum, Lat.) 
1. A band tied round the head or other part. 
His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain aronnd her neck he rides; 
Now like a fillet to her head repairs, 
And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
Dryden's En. 
She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waiſt, a filet binds her hair. Pope. 


2. The fleſhy part of the thigh; applied com- | 


monly to veal. . 
The youth approach'd the fire, and as it burn'd, 
On fiveſharp broachersrank'd, the roaſt they turn'd; 
Theſe morſels ſtay d their ſtomachs; then the reft 
They cut in legs and filets for the feaſt. Dryden. 
3- Meat rolled together and tied round. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 


In the cauldron boil and bake. Shakeſp. 
The mixture thus, by chymick art 

United cloſe in every part, 

In filets roll'd, or cut in pieces, 

Appear'd like one continu'd ſpecies. Stoift. 


4. (In architecture.] A little member which 
appears in the ornaments and mouldings, 
and is otherwiſe called liſtel. 

Pillars and their s of ſilver. 

To F1LLET, fil-lit. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1, To bind with a bandage or fillet. 

2+ To adorn with an aſtragal. | 

He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid 
their chapiters, and filletted them. Ex. xxxviii. 28. 


ToFiLLIP, fll-Hp. v. a. [A word, ſays Skinner, 


formed from the ſound. The reſemblance 
I am not able to diſcover, and therefore am 
inclined to imagine it corrupted from ill up, 
by ſome combination of ideas which cannot 
be recovered.) To ſtrike with the nail of 
the finger by a ſudden ſpring or motion. 

If I do, f/lip me with a three-man beetle. Shak. 

Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ſtars; then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainſt the fiery ſun. Shak. 

We ſee, that if you fillip a luteſtring, it ſheweth 
double or treble. 


jerk of the finger let go from the thumb. 


Fi'LLY, fll- Ig. n. ſ. [ filey, Welſh ; fille, Fr.] 


I. A young horſe or mare. Not now uſed. 
Geld fillies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
They die elſe of gelding, and gelders do rage: 


Harrss. | 
Exodus. 


: Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 
F!'LLie, fil'-lip. 1. /. [from the verb.] A4 


FIL 


| Young fillies ſo likely of bulk and of bone 
| Keep ſuch to be breeders, ler gelding alone, Tuſſ,y 

A well-wayed horſe will convey thee to th, 
journey's end, when an unbacked filly may 8 
thee a fall. Suchlir» 


2. A young mare : oppoſed to a colt or young 
horſe. 

jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 

When I a fat and bean- fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a #//y foal, Shakeſp 
I am joined in wedlock, for my ſins, to one f 
thoſe fillies who are deſcribed in the old poet. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
FILM, film'. ». /. [rymleþa, Sax.] A this 
pellicle or ſkin. 

While the ſilver needle did work upon the ſight 
of his eye, to remove the f/m of the cataract, he 
never ſaw any thing more clear or perfect than 
that white needle, Bars. 

Michael from Adam's eyes the f/m remoy'd, 
Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer fight 
Had bret. Milton's Paradiſ: Lep. 

A ſtone is held up by the l of the bladder, 
and ſo kept from grating or offending it. Graux, 

There 1s not one infidel ſo ridiculous as to pre» 
tend to ſolve the phaznomena of ſight, fancy, or co. 
gitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial films of bodies, 

E Bentley”; Sermons, 

He from thick flit ſhall purge the viſual ray, 

And on the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. Pop-, 


To FILM, film", v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a pellicle or thin ſkin. 
It will but ſkin and im the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Inſects unſeen. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


Fi'umy, fil-my. adj. [from m.] Com- 
poſed of thin membranes or pellicles. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of ker thread, 
Whoſe filmy cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. 
Dryden, 


The waſps with fruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, till death 
Bereave them of their worthleſs ſouls; ſuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. Philips, 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew; 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 
When light diſports in ever-mingling dyes. Pope. 
| To FILTER, fil-tar. v. a. [ Altro, low Lat. 
per filum trabere.] | 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquour by 
depending threads. 


2. To ftrain ; to percolate. 96d 

Dilute this liquour with fair water, fire it 
through a paper, and ſo evaporate it. Grew's Muſ. 

Fi'LTER, fil“tur. u. , Fitrum, Lat.] 

1. A twiſt of thread, of which one end 1s 
dipped in the liquour to be defecated, and 
the other hangs below the bottom of the 
veſſel, ſo that the liquour drips from it. 

2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. . 

That the water paſſing through the veins of the 
earth, ſhould be rendered freſh and potable, which 
it cannot be by any percolations we can make, but 
the ſaline particles will paſs through a tenfold 

filter. Ray on the Creation. 

FT'LTH, fllth/. 2. /. [pild, Sax.] f 

1. Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing that ſoils or 
fouls. ' | 
Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 

Filibs ſavour but themſelves. SBA. King Lear. 

Neither may you truſt waters that taſte ſweet; 


great cities, which muſt needs take in a great deal 
| of filth. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 
| How perfect then is man? from head to foot 
Defil'd with nb, and rotten at the root. Sens 

be; | Though 


for they are commonly found in riſing grounds of 
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Thongh perhaps among the rout 
He wildly flings his f/tb about; 

He ſtill has gratitude and lap'ence, 

© To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Swift, 
Corruption; groſſneſs; pollution 
Fach do likewiſe exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 
ind religion, by purifying our ſouls from the droſs 
und fiith of ſenſual delights. Tillotſon. 
rirraiur, filth-f-15. adv. [from filthy.] 
EF Naftily ; foully ; groſsly. 

It ſtuck f/tbily in the camel's ſtomach that bulls, 
bears, and the like, ſhould be armed, and that a 
Feature of hisſize ſhould be leftdefenceleſs. Z"E/r. 
© F1LTHINESS) filth"-y-nls. 1. J. [from filthy.) 
1. Naſtineſs; foulneſs ; dirtineſs. sz. 

I ' | Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, leſt their ſhining 
mould diſcover the others /i/thine/+. Sidney. 
E, Corruption; pollution. : f 

= They held this land, and with their f/tbineſs 

© polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 

b That their own mother loath'd their beaftlineſs, 
Aud 'gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 

A vere they born of her own native ſlime. Spenſer. 
Tk bey never duly improved the utmoſt of ſuch a 

© power, but gave themſelves upto all the f/thine/rand 

© !icentiouſneſs of life imaginable. South's Sermons. 

Tray, fi. adj. (from. Auth. 
=: Naſty ; foul; dirty. 

= Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 

& Hover through the fog and lily air. Shakeſp. Mac. 
. Groſs ; polluted. 

As all ſtories are not proper ſubjects for an epick 
poem or a tragedy, ſo neither are they ſor a noble 
picture: the ſubjects both of the one and of the 
© other, ought to have nothing of imnfbral, low, or 
y in them. Dryden: Dufreſnoy. 
W FILTRATE, fil-tràt. v. a. [from lter. 
Io ſtrain; to percolate; to filter. 
© The extract obtained by the former operation, 
© burnt to aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water and 
= fitrated, yield a fiery ſalt, Arbutbnot on Aliments. 
EFilTRA'TION, fll-trä'-shün. 2. . [from 

ltrate.] A method by which liquours are 

= procured fine and clear. The filtration in 
uſe is ſtraining a liquour through paper, 
which, by the ſmallneſy of its pores, ad- 
mits only the finer parts through, and keeps 
the reſt behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, - 
© the uſual way of ſolution, filtration, and coagula- 
== ton, reduced it into cryſtals, we put four ounces 


* 


l this purified nitre into a ſtrong new crucible. 
. S Boyle. 
F. Fan ar fimbl- hemp. »./. [Corrupted 
om ate. 
& The light Summer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 
which is called fimble hemp. 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her own, 
In May a good houſewiſe will ſee it be ſown ; 
And afterwards trim it, and ſerve at a need, 
: The fozble to ſpin, and the carle for her ſeed. Tv. 
N, fia. (pin, Sax. vin, Dut.] The wing 
of a ſiſn; the limb by which he balances his 
5 and moves in the water. 
| He that depends 
pon your fayours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
uud hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſp. Otbello. 
| Their fs conſiſt of a number of griſtly bones, 
ng and ſlender, like pins and needles. Mere. 
Thus at half-ebb a rolling ſea 
= gow 0s the ſhore; 
3 watry herd, affrighted at the roar 
; * on their fins awhile, and ſtay, ; 
- - backward take their wond'ring way. Dryden. 
| Still at his oar th ir daſtrious Libys plies ; 
| — he plies, each buly arm ſhrinks in, 
= Y degrees is faſhion'd to a fin. Adiſor*; Ovid. 
2 = OTED, fin'-fat-Id. adj. [fin and foot.) 
2 mipedons ; having fect with membranes 
5 It is A w_ lk ff 
4 exrived Uke fiffipedes, or birds which 
: have their feet or claws divided; whereas it is 


2 


——— 


Mortimer. 


Fal conqueſt of Ireland. 


| 


FIN 
palmipedous or fin-footed, like ſwans and geeſe, ac- 


cording to the method of nature in latiroſtrous or 

flat-billed birds; which being generally ſwimmers, 

the organ is wiſely contrived unto the action, and 

they are framed with fins or oars upon their feet, 

| Brown. 

Fi/NABLE, fi/n-abl. adj. from fe.) That ad- 
mits a fine; that which deſerves a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be 

nable. Bacon. 

He ſent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 
knowledged himſelf favoured in bringing his cauſe 

nable. Hayward. 
FINAL, fi/-nil. adj. [ fnal, Fr. fnalis, Lat.] 
1. Ultimate; laſt. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and final hope. 

X Milton. 
2. Concluſive; deciſive. | 

There be many examples where ſea-fights have 
been final to the war. | Bacon. 

Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf, and 
had neither leiſure nor opportunity to undertake the 

Davies on Treland, 
3. Mortal; deſtructive. 

At laſt reſolv d to work his final ſmart, 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
4. Reſpecting the end or motive. 

Some things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they 
be alſo required as neceſſary unto ſalvation, by way 
of direct, immediate, and proper neceſſity final ; 
ſo that, without performance of them, they cannot 
by ordinary courſe be ſaved, nor by any means 
be excluded from life, obſerving them. Hooler. 

By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, 


ſiphons, and other engines; and performs all thoſe | 


feats which former philoſophers, through igno- 
rance of the efficient cauſe, attributed to a final, 
namely, nature's abhorrence of a vacuity. Fay. 


Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes me | 


believe you are at a loſs for the efficient. Collier. 
Fi/NALLY, fi-nal-y. adv. [from Anal.] 
1. Ultimately ; laſtly ; in concluſion. 
Sight bereav'd 
May chance to number thee with thoſe 


Whom patience finally muſt crown. Milt, Agonifles. | 


2. Completely; without recover. 

Not any houſe of noble Engliſh in Ireland was 
utterly deſtroyed, or finally rooted out by the hand 
of juſtice, but the houſe of Deſmond only. Davies. 

Doubtleſsly many men are finally loſt, who yet 
have no men's ſins to anſwer for but their own. 

South, 

FINANCE, fin-nans', 2. /. [Fr.] Revenue; 

income; profit. It is ſeldom uſed in the 
ſingular. 

This ſort of ſnance hath been increaſed. Bacon. 

The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſual 
or uncertain ; as be the eſcheats and forfeitures. 

4 Bacon. 

His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their pyracies, though he practiſed the 
ſame trade when he was ſtraitened in his finances at 
the ſiege of Byzantium, Arbuthnot. 


FINANCER, fin-nin-8@r. 2. /. [Fr.] One 
who colle&s or farms the publick revenue; 
one who underſtands the publick revenue. 


FixARY, fi-na-ry. u. . [from To fone.) In 


the iron works, the ſecond forge at the 
iron mills. Dif. 
FixCH, fints/h. 2. ſ. [pinc, Sax.] A ſmall 
bird, of which we have three kinds, the 
goldfinch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. | 
To Fix, find. v. 4. [pindan, Sax. vinden, 
Dut.] | 
1. To obtain by Cr or ſeeking. 
Aſk, and it ſhall be given to you; ſeek, and ye 
ſhall fng. Matt. vii. 7. 


Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my tuff, what haſt 
thou found of all the houſhold ſtuff? Gen. XXxi. 67. 
ä : [4 


FIN 
She difappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 


Ker loſs. Alilton, 
A bird that flies about, 

And beats itſelf againſt the cage, 

Finding at lait no paſſage out, 

It fits and ſings. Coroley. 


2. To obtain ſomething loſt. 
When he hath found his ſhcep, he layeth it on 
his ſhoulders rejoicing. Luke, xv. 5. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſclt-{ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both. Shokefſp. Merch. of Venice. 
3. To obtain ſomething delired. 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom uſed 


Permiſſive, and acceptance found. Milton. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 

Not our neceſſitated; ſuch with him 

Finds no acceptance, nor can find, DT:!ton. 


4. To meet with ; to fall upon, 
There watchful at the gate they f:4 
Suſpicion with her eyes behind. Dodfley's Miſcell. 


In woods and foreſts thou art found, Cowley. 
The bad muſt miſs, the good unſought ſhall ind. 
Pope. 
5. To know by experience, 
How oft will he - 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And his fortunes find to be 
So airy and fo vain! Coley. 


The torrid zone is now found habitable. Conley. 
6. To come to; to attain. 
The ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth; there firſt receiv'd 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour find. Milien. 
7. To diſcover by ſtudy, or attention. 
The fox that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind. 
Hubberd. 
Phyſicians | 
With ſharpen'd ſight ſome remedies may find. D. yd. 
Thy maid! ah, find ſome nobler theme, 


| Whereon thy doubts to place. Cowley. 
8, To diſcover what is hidden: 
A curſe on him who fourd the oar. Cowley, 


9. To hit on by chance; to perceive by ac- 
cident. 
They build on ſands, which if unmov'd they find, 
"Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Cowley. 
10. To gain by any mental endeavour, 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence fie. 
Miltcn. 
If we for happineſs could leiſure find, 
And wand'ring time into a method bind, 
We ſhould not then the great mens favour need. 
Cowley, 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 
: ; Pepe. 
It. To remark ; to obſerve; to perceive. 
Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleaſed, 
And find thee knowing not of beaſt alone, 
Which thouhaſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf. Mili. 
Beauty or wit in all I fad. Cocudey. 
12, To detect; to deprehend; to catch. 
When firſt fourd in à lie, talk to him of it as a 
ſtrange monſtrous matter, and ſo ſname him out 
of it. | N Locke; 
13. To reach; to attain. 1 701 
They are glad when they can find the grave. 


Fob, iii. 
They alſo know, +» 
And reaſon not contemptibly with theſe; -.* © 
#144 paſtime, and bear rule. N Milun 
In ſolitude w 594.21 9 
| What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 
ing, what contentment find? Milton; 


Or all a0 ' 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge hd, 


Yet found them not ſo large as was hie nnd. Coed, 
14. To 


— 


* 
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14, To meet. 


— 
* 


i We are the makers of manners, Kate; and the | FtME, fin. n. /. in, Cimbr. 
A. clear conſcience and heroick mind, | liberty that follows our places, ſtops the mouth of | x. A mult ; a A * ' 
In iils their buiinets and thcir glory ind. Concley. ail fendfaults, Shakeſp. The killing of an Iriſhman * 22 


15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's own | Fi'xvy, fi/nd-y. adj. [xepind, Sax. ] Plump; by our law as manſlaughter, w' ;-þ not puriſta 
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opinion. weighty ; firm; ſolid. Not uſed. Thus capital; but by ſine or pecuniary Puniſh 
dome men the proverb, called an cricke. 9 r. 
The marks of vid and catholick would find. Cooley. A cold May and a windy, 2. Penalty. " rea 4 ; 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. Makes the barn fat and indy: Ev'n this ill night your breathins ſpal * Sf! 
They would enforce them to find as they would | means that it ſtores the barn with plump and firm P aying the fine of rated treachery. SH. N, © 2 2 
direct; and if they did not, convent, impriſon, | _ Fraln⸗ | Junius, | 3- Forteit ; money paid for any cen. K 
and fine them. Bacen, FINE, ffn. adj. { fnne, Fr. fijn, Dut. and or Fberty. 2: _- 
His peers, upon this evidence, Erſe; perhaps from ſuitus completed, Lat.) | The ſpirit of wantonnefs is ſure ſcared un 
Have found him guilty of high Fenn. Shakeſp. = Not coarſe. Fo : 1 de vil oy n in ſce- ſim 2 
; : th as 5 ot any {kill'd in loops of fingering fe, ne and recovery, Le will never, in the ga, 
. iy 2. 26s as be finds me in With this ſo curious e 1 1 . mpt us again. 8 * 
A war with Spain · is like to be lucrative, if we . \ ai N 1 ag _ upon Pays, games, ball; & 
go roundly on at firſt; the war in continuance will He was arrayed in purple and fne linen. Zuke. * a OE oY One Many cave which wal 
find itſelf. Bacon, 2. Refined.; pure; free from droſs. er to their ſimplicity, 3 445 
stin govern thou my ſong, Two veſſels of fre copper, precious as gold. Ezra. ow vain that ſecond !ife in other brezth, 


: . „ Subtile ; thin; tenuous: as, the Fine ſpirits | Thu eſtate which wits inherit after death! 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. At. 3 , 5 „the ine Ip Eaſe, health, and life for this they mut; 


2 1 evaporate. = 
18. * 3 10 eqn ing? wh to find a bill. en the eye ſtandeth in the finer medium, Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the 2 
19. To determine: as, to find for the plaintiff. and the object in the groller, things thew greater: 4. [From inis, Lat. fin, enfin, Fr.) The 8 
20. To fird himſelf. To be; to fare with re-] but contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the concluſion. It is ſeldom uſed but adyertjz!, 
gard to eaſe or pain, health or ſickneſs. groſfer medium and the object in the finer, Bacon. in fine. To conclude ; to ſum up all 
| Pray, fir, how d'yc fiad yourſelf ? ſays the 4. Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. tell all at once. 9 
[ doctor. : J. Eftrange. In fabſtance hepromiſed himſelf money, honour, In fine, whatſoever he was, he was nothing i 
21. To find out. To unriddle ; to ſolve, friends, and peace in the end; but thoſe things] What it pleaſed Zelmane, the powers vi his foe 
1 he fi ndiag out of parables is a Weariſome labour were too ue to be fortunate, and ſucceed in all depending of her, 2 
| of the mind. | Eceler, Xili, 26. parts. Races: His reſolution, in firs, is, that in the aud 
22. To find out. To diſcover ſomething hidden. Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued ſo far number of things are ſtrictly obſerved, whe: 
Can'ſt thou by ſearching find ovt God ?- Can'ſt as to draw it into practice, or whether it be too law of icripture maketh mention one wa nd 
| . thou dent the Almighty unto perfection? Job, ii. fine to be capable of it, I will not determine 1 
There are agents in nature able to make the , Temple. | Still the fne's the crown; * 
particles of bodies ſtick together by very ſtrong at- | 5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. Whate'er the courſe, the end is the reno. | 
| tractions, and it is the buſinei of èxperimental phi- Great affairs are commonly too rough and ſtub- Your daughter, ere ſhe ſeems as won, - 
| loiophy to find them ou. |  Newten, | born to be wrought upon by the finer edges or Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounts; 
\| What hinders then, but that you find ber out, points of wit. 1 In fine, delivers me to fill the time, x 
| And hurry her away by maaly force? Adiiſ. Cate. | 6. Clear; pellucid ; tranſparent : as, the wine Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſcnt. Lu 
| | 23. To find our. To obtain the knowledge of. is Ane. The bleſſings of fortune are the loweſt : ther 
| The principal part of painting is to find out, and - Let thewine without mixture or ſtum be all fine, are the bodily advantages of ſtrength and tel! 
* thoroughly to underſtand, what nature has made | Or call up the maſter. , Fobnſun. but the ſuperlative bleſſings, in fine, are thi: 4 
1 moſt beautilu'. Dryden. 7. Nice; exquiſite ; delicate. the mind. | Lag. 
| | 24. To find out. To invent; to excogitate. Are they not ſenſeleſs then, that think the ſoul In fine, he wears no limbs about bim ſour: 
| A man of Tyre, fkilful to work in gold, and to Nought but a ße perfection of the ſenſe ? Davies. With ſores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round. In 
| | find out every device Which ſhall be put to him. The irons of planes are ſet ſiae or rank: they In fine, let there be a perfect relation bent 
ne f 2 Chron. ii. 14. are ſet fine when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the the parts and the whole, that they may be nc? 
| | 25. The particle ont is added often without ſole of the plane, that in working they take off of a piece. ö Do 
1 any other uſe than that it adds ſome force | a thin ſhaving. Aeon : Mech. Exer. To FINE, fin. v. a. [from fine, the adjeti 
| or emphaſis to the verb, 8. Artful; dexterous. b 1. To refine; to purify, 
| While ſhe proudly march'd about, The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes The fining pot is for ſilver, and the furnace 
| Greater conqueſts to find out, affairs, is rather fine deliveries, and ſhiftings of gold. ; Pre 
a She beat out Suſan by the by. Cowley. | dangers and miſchiefs, than folid and grounded There is a vein for the ſilver, and a P- 
| | | It is agreeableto compare the face of a great man | courſes to keep them aloof. Bacon, Bold, where they fine it. Fob, unt: 
| with the character, and to try if we can find out in | 9. Fraudulent ; fly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 2. Toembellith; to decorate, Now not in Us 
| | Bis looks and features either the haughty, cruel, Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play Hugh Capet, alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
1 or merciful temper. Addiſon. He all thoſe royal ſigus had ſtoPn away. Hub. T. os. To fine his title with ſome fhews of truth, 
| He was afraid of being infulted with Greek; for | 10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or language. | Conve) d himſelf as heir to th lady Ling. Sg 
| which reaſon he deſired a friend to find him out a To call the trumpet by the name of the metal | 3: To make leſs coarſe. | 
| clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much Jearn- was fine. Dryden. It fines the graſs, but makes it ſhort, tho 
| ing. Addiſon's Spectator. 11. Applied to perſon, it means beautiful thick. Martins 
. 26. To find, is a word of very licentious and | with dignity. 4. To make tranſparent. WD | 
| capricious uſe, not eaſily limited or explain- | 12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners. It is good alſo for fuel, not to omit the $799 = | 


ed; its firſt idea is the conſequence of ſearch ; He was not only the fing gentleman of his time, of it for the fining of wine. Mortimer s Hurt) 
the ſecond, equally frequent, is mere occur but one of the fineft ſcholars. Felten en the Claſſicks. | S- [From the ſubſtantive.] To puniſh Fi 


Fo OTE h | 13- Showy ; ſplendid. 2 8 NW : _ 
Funn, ffud-ür. a. . Hf 854. | It is with a fine genius as with a fine faſhion ; all © fee MEN ON6&=NITd ot TENT Tore, 
5 One th at meets K. a - cn _w thing. thaſe are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to follow 8 _ committed, —_ very _ | 

W i1lÞ 222 h de . t h 0 | It. BY Pope. 0 IN 5 n. D. N. ; O Pay a . 

thee roar finder „e hg — —— yr 54g me ſatirical part of mankind will needs believe, What poet ever fin d for theriff? or who „ 
2. One that picks up any thing loſt, * inet not impoſſible to be very fine and very |- By rhymes and verſe did ever lord me 
; > * Y. Savi . 11 


Some lewd ſqueaking cryer, . ; i 7 , r fue 20 2 
| | : 1 4. [Ironically.] Something that will ſ. o FIX EDRA.w, fün-drä. v. 4. Li, .. 
May gall the Fnder's conſcience, if they meet. the ee! A fox * CD CD. ' draw.] To ſow up a rent with ſo 0% * 


O yes! if any happy eye tuous notice. nicety that it is not perceived. = 
This roviug wanton ſhall defery,. . ' That ſame knave, Ford, her huſband, hath the | FinEDRA'wer, £jn-dri-bir. 2. / from jt 4 
Let the finder furely know e fin:ſt mad devil of jealouſy in him, maſter Brook, draw.) One whoſe buſineſs is to ſon 7 
Mine is the wag; tis I that owe | x that ever governed frenzy. Shateſp. rents. | | —_—_ 
The winged: wand'rer. „ ont; e 5 They rg us, indeed, to cloath, to dwell in . NGERED, ffn-fln-gard. ac. 2 B- 
Fin Drau, fünd-fäüt. u. . ind and fault.] 1 x finger.] Nice artful z exquil e. ' 
| A cen furer ; þ caniſter. 2 | 05 1 | 7 * J To feaſt, to ſleep on down, to be profuſe: The moſt finefinger'd workman on the 71 


A. fine exchange for liberty. Philips's B, ilon. | Arachne by his mcans was vanquiſhed. iv 


* N 4 


FIN 


WU, fi/n-ly. adv. [from fine.] a ö 
4 , Beautiful : clegantly ; more than juſtly. 
Plutarch 45 very finely, that a man ſhould not 
allow himſelf to hate even his enemies; becauſe 
if you indulge this paſſion on fome occaſions, it 
will riſe of itſelf in others. Addiſon. 


f The walls are painted, and repreſent the labours 
el Hercules: many of them look very finely, though 
. t part of the work has been cracked. Adui/. 
Feenly; ſharply; with a thin edge or point. 
* — black — ſharpened finely. Peacham. 


3 Not coarſely ; not meanly ; gaily. 


He was alone, fave that he had twe perſons of 
honour, on either hand one, finely attired in white. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
ſmall parts; ſubtilly ; not groſsly. 
1 92 but = beaten 2 it ſhould 
not be finely powdered. Boyle. 
(fronically.] Wretchedly ; in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſerve contemptuous notice. 
Ie et laws be made to obey, and not to be obeyed, 
| and you will find that kingdom finely governed in 
a ſhort time. South, 
For him the loves! 
the nam d not me; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom ſhe has thrice in private ſeen this day : 
Then | am finely caught in my own ſnare. Dryden. 
EF//xENESS, filn-nis. n. /. [from fire.] 
i. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 8 
Every thing was full of a choice fineneſt, that, 
if it wanted any thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with 
| increaſe in pleaſure; and if at the firſt it ſtruck not 
admiration, it raviſhed with delight. Signey. 
As the French language has more ſinengſ and 
ſmoothneſs at this time, ſo it had more compals, 
& fpirit, and force in Montaigne's days. Temple. 
I be ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the fineneſs of her 
genius, conſpire to give her a very diſtinguiſhing 
character. | Prior. 
2. Show; ſplendour ; gaiety of appearance. 
| The finene/s of cloaths deitroys the eaſe: it 
often helps men to pain, but can never rid them 
of any: the body may languiſh under the moſt 


L 


ſplendid cover. : Decay of Pity. 
3. Subtility ; artfulneſs ; ingenuity. 
2 Thoſe, with the fneneſs of their ſouls, 


== By reaſon guide his execution. Shakeſp. 


4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe mix- | 


tures. | 
Our works are, indeed, nought elſe 

But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 

To find perſiſtive conſtancy in men; 

The fineneſ; of which metal is not found 

In fortune's love. Shakeſp. T roilus and Crefida. 
I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently 
refined metals; as whether iron, braſs, and tin be 


refined to the height: bur when they come to 


ſuch a finense as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they try 
no farther. Bacon, Nat. Hiftery. 
: The ancients were careful to coin their money 
in due weight and finencſe, only in times of exi- 
gence they have diminiſhed both the weight and 
Fneneſi. a Arbutbnot on Coins. 
21 xkar, ff'n-ür-F. 2. / [from fine.] Show; 
ſplendour of appearance; gaiety of colours. 


Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 
And put on all the city's finery, 


To conſecrate this day a feſtival. Southern. 
The capacities of a lady are ſometimes apt to fall 
2 in cultivating cleanlineſs and finery toge- 
2 Swift, 
Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the frery of 
e proſpeRs, or the moſt various ſcencs of ſenfible 


gs. Watts. 
They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
mantain their families in ſome ſuch figure and 
degree of finery, as a. reafonable Chriſtian life has 
no occaſion for. Laxw, 
FINE'SSE, fy-n&s'. n. J. [Fr] Artifice ; ſtra- 


age :- an unneceſſa which 1 
creeping into the lan ry N rd which 1s 


| 


— 


FINGER, flng-gür. u. /. [ ęinzen, Sax. from 


To FiixnGER, fing'-gur. v. a. [from the 


2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 


FIN 


A cireumſtance not much to be ſtood upon, in 
caſe it were not upon ſome fineſſe. Hayward. 


Fi'XER, ff-nür. n. /. [from fine.] One who 
purifies metals, 

Take away the droſs from the ſilver, and there 

ſhall come forth a veſſel for the finer. Prov. xxv. 4. 


fangen to hold.] 


1. The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. | 

The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger. Quincy. 

You ſeem to underſtand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 

Diogenes, who is never ſaid, 
For aught that ever I could read, 
To whane, put finger i th' eye, and ſob, | 
Becauſe h* had ne'er another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forward, and one oppoſite to them bending back- | 
wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
ſingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united; whereby it is fitted to | 
lay hold of objects of any ſize or quantity. Ray. 

A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the organ pipes 
of the world, and making every one ſound a par- 
ticular note. Keil againſt Burnet. 

Poor Peg ſewed, ſpun, and knit for a livelihood, 
"till her finger ends were fore. Arbuth. Jobn Bull, 

2+ A ſmall meaſure of extenſion ; the breadth 
of a finger. 

Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov'd four fingers from approaching dzath ; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. Dryd. 

One of theſe bows with a little arrow did pierce | 
through a piece of ſteel three fingers thick. Wilkins. 

3. The hand; the inſtrument of work ; ma- 
nufacture; art. 

Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look, 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. 


Waller. | 


noun.] | 


1. To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie; 

You would be fingering them to anger me. Shaleſp. 

One that is covetous is not fo highly pleaſed with | 

the meer ſight and ſygering of money, as with the 

thoughts of his. being conſidered as a wealthy 

man, Grew's C:rſmo!, Sac. 


His ambition would needs be fingering the ſceptre, 
and hoiſting him into his father's throne, South, 


3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. t 


She hath broke the lute; | 
did but tell her ſhe miſtook her frets, | 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering. Shak, 

4. To perform any work exquiſitely with the 
fingers. 

Not any ſkill'd in loops of fingering fine, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenſer, 

FiNGER-FERN, fing'-gur-fern. 2. /. [ finger 
and fern; a/plenum, Lat.] A plant. | 

FiNGER-STONE, fin'g-gur-st6n. n. /. [ finger 
and fone ; telenites, Lat.] A foſhl reſem- 
bling an arrow, 

FrixNGLEFANGLE, fing'l-fing'. 2. {. [from 
fangle.) A trifle : a burleſque word. 

We agree in nothing but to wrangle, 
About the lighteſt finglefangle. 

Fi'xiCAL, fin'-I-kal. adj. {from ne.] Nice; 
foppiſh ; pretending to ſuperfluous ele- 
gance. | 

A whoreſdn, glaſſglazing, ſuperſerviceable, 
ical rogue. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how the 
king took him aſide at ſuch a time; what the 
queen ſaid to him at another. L' Eflrange. 


Hudibras. | 


FIN 


Frixicatlty, fin-i-kil-y. adv. [from Anuical.] 
Foppiſtly. 
Fi'NiCALNESS, fin'-{-ki!-nis. . /. [from 
Jinical.] Superfluous nicery ; foppery. 
& Ae fin'-ish. v. a. nir, Fr. finicy 
At. 
I. 29 bring to the end purpoſed ; to com- 
ete. 
A For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
ſitteth not down firſt and countcth the colt, whe- 
ther he have ſufficient to fini/> it? Luke, xiv. 28. 
As he had begun, ſo he would alſo fai in you 
the ſame grace, 


2. To make perſect. 


A poet uſes epiſodes; but epiſodes, taken ſepa- 
rately, finiſh nothing. Broome on the O My. 
3. To perfect; to poliſh to the excellency 
intended. 
Though here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Vet is it all th' Eternal Will deſign'd; 
It is a fiihd work, and perſect in his kind. 
Blackmore. 
would make what bears your name as foi 
as my laſt work ought to be; that is, more finiſled 
than the reſt, Pope. 
4. To end; to put an end to: 


Frx1SHER, fin'-Ish-ur. A. /. {from Aniſb.] 
1. Performer; accompliſher. 

He that of greateſt works 1s finiſber, 

Oft does them by the weakeſt miniſter. p. 
2. One that puts an end; ender. 

This was the condition of thoſe times; the world 
againſt Athanaſius, and Athanaſius againſt it: 
half an hundred of years ſpent in doubtful trials 
which of the two, in the end, would prevail; the 
ſide which had all, or elſe that part which had no 
friend but God and death, the one a defender of 
his innocency, the other a finiſoer of all his trou- 
bles. Hcoter. 

3. One that completes or perfects. 

The author and fiaiſber of our faith. Hebrews. 

O prophet of glad tidings! finifber 
Of utmoſt hope! Milton's Par. Loft. 

FIV/NITE, fl-ni't. adj. [ fnitus, Lat.] Limited; 
bounded ; terminated. | 
Servius conceives no more thereby than a fnite 
number for indefinite. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Finite of any magnitude holds not any propor- 
tion to inſinite. Locke. 
That ſuppeſed infinite duration will, by the 
very ſuppoſition, be limited at two extremes, 
though never ſo remote aſunder, and conſequently 
mult needs be finite. Bentley. 


| Fi'niTELESS, fi-nlt-lls, adj. [from foute.} 
Without bounds ; unlimited: 

It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and fritel-fs as their 
deſires. Brown's FVulg. Err. 
FrxiTELY, fi-ni't-l}. adv. [from finite. ] 
Within certain limits; to a certain degree. 

They are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at 


exceilencies can make them but finitely diſtare 
from us. Stilling fleet. 


Limitation ;, confinement within certain 
boundaries, 
| ought now to unbay the current of my paſſion, 
and love without other boundary than what is fet 
by the fritencſs of my natural powers. Norris. 
Fix1TUDE, fin'-I-tid. . /. [from mite.) 
Limitation ; confinement within certain 
boundaries- 
word. 
Finitulle, applied to natural or created things, 
| imports the proportions of the ſeveral degrees of 
affections, or properties of theſe things to one ano- 
ther; inſinitude, the unboundedneſs of theſe de- 
grees of affæctions, or properties. 
FiinLESS, fin'-ls..adj. [from in.] Wanting 
ſtus. 


J Ho 


2 Cor. viii. 6. 


an infinite diſtance from God; whereas all their 


FrxITEXESS, fi-nit-nls, u. ,. [from nit.] 


This is hardly an authoriſed. 


C beyne, . 
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2. Any thing burning. 


A 


He angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
And of a dragon and a finleſs filth. SHH. Hen. IV. 
F!'NLIKE, fin'-lik, adj. [ fin and liſe:] Formed 
in imitation of fins. 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern 
And untaught Indian, on the fiream did glide ; 
Ere iharp-keei'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fialile vary a ſpread from either fide. Dryd. 
FrNNED, find", adj. (from An.] Having 
broad edges ſpread out on either fide. 
They plough up the turf with a broad finned 
plough. Mortimer. 
Fi'xxy, fin'-np. adj. (from n.] Furniſhed 
with fins; formed for the clement of water. 
High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and fiuny courſers guides 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Virgil. 
New herdsof beaſts he ſends the plains to ſhare; 
New colonies of birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the firny fiſh repair. Dry. 
While black with ſtorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And from the fiſher's art defends her fnny ſholes. 
Blackmore. 
With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair ſurprize the any prey, Pope. 
Fr'xToED, fin'-t6d. adj. [fn and toe.) Pal- 
mipedous ; having a membrane between 
the toes. ip 
Such creatures as are whole footed, or fintoed, 


viz. ſome birds and quadrupeds, are naturally di- 


rected to go into the water and ſwim there. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Frixocnto, fin-&'-tshd. 2. . A ſpecies of 
fennel. ' A plant. 
Fi'eeLE, fiplV, 2. f. [from fibula, Lat.] A 
ſtopper. | 
You muſt know, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, 
were it not for the ple that ſtraitneth the air, 
much more than the ſimple concave, would yicld 
no ſound. Bacon. 
Fs, für“. u. ſ. \frr, Welſh ; punþ, Sax. Hy, 
Dan.] The tree of which deal-boards arc 
made. 
It is ever green: the leaves are ſingle, and for 
the moſt part produced on every ſide of the 
branches : the male flowers, or catkins, are placed 
at'remote diſtances from the fruit on the ſame trec. 
The ſeeds are propagated on cones, which are 


ſquamoſe. Miller. 
He covered the floor of the houſe with planks 
of fr. a I Kings. 
The ſpiring j and ſtately bex. Pope. 


FIRE, für. 1. J. (yyn, Sax. fewwr, Germ.] 
1. The igneous element. 

The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky; 
Then air ſueceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. Drygd. 
A little fre is quickly trodden out, 

Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. Shak. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury. 
f Sbaleſp. 
So contraries on ZEtna's top conſpire; 
Here hoary froſts, andby them breaks out fie. Cool. 


| 3+ A conflagration of towns or countries. 


There is anotherliberality to thecitizens, who had 
ſuffered damage by a great fre. Arbutb. on Coins. 
Though ſafe thou think'ſt thy treaſure lies, 
Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 
A fire may come, and it may be _ 
Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee. Grenville. 


4. Flame; light; luſtre. 


Stars, hide your fires / | 


. - Let not night ſee my black and deep deſires. Sal. 


- 


. Torture by burning. 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing breaſt inſpire, | 


To weary tortures, and Tejoice in fre? Prior. 


6. The puniſhment of the damned. 


” 
„ 
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Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring [ FREDRARE, fir-drik. a. / [fre and 4 
ad 4. 


fire? Who among us ſhall dwell with everlaſting 
burnings? La. XXXIii. 
7. Any thing provoking; any thing that in- 
flames the paſſions. 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 
Stand I condemn'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 
Shakeſp. 
8. Ardour of temper; violence of paſſion. 
He had fre in his temper, and a German blunt- 
neſs; and, upon provocations, might ſtrain a phraſe. 
Atterbury. 
9. Livelineſs of imagination; vigour of 
fancy; intellectual activity; force of ex- 
preſſion; ſpirit of ſentiment. 
Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 
Upon thy rev'rend head, 
Quench or allay the noble fire within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. Corpley. 
They have no notion of life and fire in fancy and 
in words, and any thing that is juſt in grammar and 
in meaſure is good orator y and poetry to them. Felt. 
He brings, to make us from our ground retire, 
The reaſoner's weapons, and the poet's fire. Blackm. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Taught us that France had ſomething to admire. 
Pope. 


The bold Longinus all the nine inſpire, 
And warm the critick with a poet's fire. 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your celeſtial fire, 


Pope. 


The laſt, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. Pope. 


Io. The paſſion of love. 
Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 
It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 
Like that of incenſe on the altar laid; 
But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade ; 
A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


Dryden. 
The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in bruſh-wood, 
But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 


The god of love retires ; 
Dim are his torches, and extinct his fires. Pope. 
New charms ſhall ſtill increaſe deſire, | 
And time's ſwift wing ſhallfan the fire. Moore's Fab. 
17. Eruption or impoſthumation : as, St. 


Anthony's Are. 
12. To ſet fire on, or ſet on fire. To kindle; 


to inflame. 

Hermoſilla courageouſly ſet upon the horſemen, 
and ſet fre alſo upen the tables where the Turks 
horſes ſtood. | Knolles. 

He that /t a fire on a plane-tree to ſpite his 
neighbour, and the plane-tree /et fre on his neigh- 
bour's houſe, is bound to pay all the loſs, becauſe 
it did all ariſe from his own ill intention. Taylor. 

13. To ſet a fire. To inflame. 

So inflam'd by my deſire, 

It may ſet her heart a- fire. Carer. 

FIREARMS, ffr-Armz. u. . | fire and arms.] 
Arms which owe their efficacy to fire ; 
guns. 

Ammunition to ſupply their new firearms. 

Clarendon, 
Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely 
more ſcope for perſonal valour than in the modern 
battles. Pope, 
Fi'REBALL, fi'r-bAl. 2. /. [ fire and ball. 
Grenado; ball filled with combuſtibles, and 
burſting where it is thrown. 

Judge of thoſe inſolent boaſts of conſcience, 
which, like ſo many fireba/ls, or mouth grenadoes, 
are throwr at our church. South, 

The ſame great man hath ſworn to make us 
ſwallow his coin in fireballs, Srvift. 

Fi'REBRUSH, fi'r-brush. . /. [ fire and bruſh.) 
The bruſh which hangs by the fire to 
ſweep the hearth. | 

When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, clean 
away the aſhes from berwixt the bars with the 


A fiery ſerpent : I ſuppoſe the | 
By oo bling of the Rake, 25 Preſter, 

The ruſtling of the firedrake, 

charge thee thou this place forſake 

Nor of queen Mab be pratling. Drayten', * 

Fi RENEW, für- nu. ad), fire and new.) 3 | 
from the forge; new from the meld 
houſe. „ 

Armado is a moſt illuſtrious wight, 

A man of firenezo words, faſhion's own Kknimhe g. 
Some excellent jeſts, frenezy from the meine $ 
Upon the wedding-day I put myſelf, acc 

to cuſtom, in another ſuit firencry, with five b. 

tons to it. 4: 
FREPAN, fir-pan. 1. /. [fire and par V. 
of metal to carry fire. _— 
His firepans, and all the veſſels thereof, ont 
make of braſs. Ex. xi, » 
Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, a: the. 
roſe-water and vinegar. Bacin's Nu, ; 
Fr'rER, fir-ùr. u. / from fre.] An incendis 
Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marc 

a guard for defence of theſe firers, * 

Fi RESIDE, fl'r-std. 2. /. [ fire and fs J. 

hearth; the chimney. 2 
My judgment is, that they ought all tu U, 

ſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but for Winter tak 

the fireſide. 
Love no more is made 
By the fire/ide, but in the cooler ſhade, 09 
By his freſide he ſtarts the hare, 


And turns her in his wicker chair, * 
| What art thou aſking of them, after 2!!! , 
to ſit quietly at thy own fire/ide, Aris 


| 
FrrESTICK, fi'r-stik. 1. /. [ fire and fi, 1 
Iighted ſtick or brand. 5 ll 
Children when they play with ffreficti, nm 
and whirle them round ſo faft, that the motion u! 
cozen their eyes, and repreſent an entire cid: 
fire to them. Digby en Bids 
FiiREwORK, fir-wark. u. ,. [ fire and wit. 
Shows of fire; pyrotechnical performance, 
| The king would have me prelent the prin 
with ſome delightful oſtentation, or pageant, « 
antick, or firework. Sal 
We repreſent alſc ordnance, and new mix: 
| of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and ur 
quenchable; and alſo fireworks of all variety. Jan 
The ancients were imperfect in tae doctrine: 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder 2ndfr> 
works. | Brev 
In fireworks give him leave to vent his ſpite; 
Thoſe are the only ſerpents he can write, Dri: 
Our companion propoſed a ſubject for a fru 
which he thought would be very amuſing. A % 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tat 
To Fir, fir, v. a. [from the noun: 
1. To ſet : om fire; to kindle. | 
They ſpoiled many parts of the city, andi 
houſes of thoſe whom they eſteemed not to be ther 
friends; but the rage of the fire was at firſt hr. 
dered, and then appeaſed by the fall of 2 ſuddet 
ſhower of rain. .. Hayware 
The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they E, 
And fre the pile. Dou. 
A ſecond Paris, diff ring but in name, 
Shall fire his country with a ſecond flame. Dan 
2. To inflame the paſſions; to animate. 
Yet, if deſire of fame, and thirſt of pow 7 
A beauteous princeſs with a crown in dow 5 f 
So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right. U7)% 
» To drive by fire. | 
g He that 4 us, ſhall bring a brand from ww 
And fire us hence. Sbaleſp. King 
To FIRE, fir. v. u. ; 
1. To take fire; to be kindled- 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion · 
3. To diſcharge any firearms: 
The fainting Dutch remotely fre, . .; 
fam' d E » iron troops retire San 
And the tbe B1/REBRAN?) 


fire-bruſb. Swift, 


FIR 


712832 4'xD, fi'r-brand. 2. / fire and brand.) 
1. A piece of wood kindled. 
J I have caſed my father-in-law of a firebrand, to 
ſet my own houſe in a flame. L' Eftrange. 
2. An incendiary; one who inſlames factions ; 
one who cauſes miſchief. _ 
Troy mult not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand; 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. Sbaleſp. 
Ile ſent Surrey with a competent power againſt 
the rebels, who fought with the principal band of 
| them, and defeated them, and took alive John 
Chamber, their firebrend,. Bacon. 
'RECROSS, fi'r-kr0s, 2. ſ..[ fire and cro/s.] A 
token in Scotland for the nation to take 
arms : the ends thereof burnt black, and 
in ſome parts ſmeared with blood, K is 
carried from one place to another. Upon 
refuſal to ſend it forward, or to riſe, the 
laſt perſon who has it ſhoots the other dead. 
He ſent his heralds through all parts of the 
realm, and commanded the firecreſi to be carried; 
namely, two fircbrands ſet in faſhion of a croſs, and 
pitched upon the point of a ſpear, Hayrvocd. 
Fi RELOCK, fir-I0k. 2. /. [ fire and lock.] A 
ſoldier's gun ; a gun diſcharged by ſtriking 
ſteel with flint. 
Prime all your firelecks, f 
FrREMAN, fir-man. 2. /. [Are and man.] 
1. One who is employed to extinguiſh burn- 
ing houſes. | ; 
The fiteman ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern caſque his vent'rous head defends, 
Boldly he climbs where thickeſt ſmoke aſcends. 
Gay. 


Fi 


2, A man of violent paſſions. 
I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of theſe firemen. Tatler. 


FrrEPAN, für-pän. 2. / [ fre and pan.] 

1. A pan for holding fire. 

2. {In a gun.] The receptacle for the priming 
powder. 

Freesnte, fi'r-ship. 2. [fire and ſbip.] A 
ſhip filled with combuſtible matter to fire 
the veſſels of the enemy. 

Our men bravely quitted themſelves of the fre- 

Pop, by cutting the ſpritſail tackle. Wiſeman. 


FrzeSHOVEL, ffr-shövl. . / L fire and /bowel.] 
The inftrument with which the hot coals are 
thrown up in kitchens, 

Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force 
of fire; as tongs, firęſbovelr, prongs, and irons, 
| YoWN. 
The neighbours are coming out with forks and 
fireſoovels, and ſpits, and other domeſtick weapons. 
:  Drydgen's Spaniſb Fryar. 
Pr'aks Ton, fi'r-st6n. . / [ fire and one 
The fireflone, or pyrites, is a compound metallick 
foſſil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an unme- 
tallick earth, but in very different proportions to 
the ſeveral maſſes. The moſt common ſort, which 
is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh ſhapeleſs kind 
found in our clay-pits, out of which the green vi- 
triol or copperas is procured. It has its name of 
Pyrites, or fireſtone, from its giving fire on bein 
firuck againſt a ſteel much = freely than a flint 
will do; and all the ſparks burn a longer time, and 
grow larger as they fall, the inflammable matter 
ſtruck from off the ſtone burning itſelf out before 
the ipark becomes extinguiſhed. Hill', Mat. Med. 

: Fireſtone, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold lands, 

—— of advantage. Mortimer Huſbandry. 
1REwOOD, ffr-wüd. . /. [ fire and wood. 

. e - Lo ; fewel. 5 f 

ING, fring. u. .. [from re.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing rk there ſcarce. 
. ortimer. 
To Fixx, ferk”. v. a. from /erio, Lat.] To 
Whip; to beat; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 


it is not only foppiſh, 


Popiſh, 


* 
( 


But vile, idolatrous and 
Vol. I. Ne XIX. 


ö 


| 


| ing; even the 


nwell the ſtake. Gay. 


| 


| 


' 
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FIR 


For one man out of his own ſkin 
To e and whip another's ſin, Hudibras. 


Fikix, fer-kin., u. ,. [from peoden, Sax. 
the fourth part of a veſſel.] 
1. A veſſel containing nine gallons. 


ſhop, that it will coſt us many a fir-kir of ſtrong beer 
to bring them back again. Arbuthnot, 
2. A ſmall veſſel. 

You heard oi that wonder of the lightning and 
Which madethe lye ſo much the louder ; [thunder, 
Now lift to another, that miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firtiz of powder. Denham. 

FIRM, ferm'. adj. [ firmus, Lat.) 
1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken ; hard, 
oppoſed to N. 

The flakes of his fleſh are joined together : they 

are firm in themſelves and they cannot be moved. 


Fob, xli. 23. 


Love's artillery then checks 
The breaſtworks of the firmeſt ſex. Cleaveland. 
There is nothing to be left void in a frm build- 
g cavities ought to be filled with 
rubbiſh, Dryden. 
That body, whoſe parts are moſt firm in them- 
ſelves, and are by their peculiar ſhapes capable of 
the greateſt contacts, is the moſt firm; and that 
which has parts very ſmall, and capable of the leaſt 
contact, will be moſt ſoft. Woodward. 


. Conſtant; ſteady ; reſolute ; fixed; un- 
ſhaken. 


| We hold firm to the works of God, and to the 


| ſenſe which is God's lamp. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
He ſtraight obeys; 
And firm believes. Milton's Par. Loſt. 


The great encouragement is the aſſurance of a fu- 
ture reward, the firm perſuaſion whereof is enough 


The man that's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind, 
| 3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid. 
God cauſed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant ſlime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. | Raleigh. 
The muddy and limous matter brought down 
by the Nilus, ſettled by degrees into a firm land. 
Brown's Vulg. Err. 
It on firm land | 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin ſeems . 
Of ancient pile: all elſe deep ſnow and ice, Milton. 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 
To Firm, fürm'. v. a. [ firmo, Lat.] 
1. To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh ; to fix. 
Of the death of the emperor they advertiſed So- 
lyman, firming thoſe letters with all their hands and 
ſeals. e Knolles. 
Tis ratify'd above by every god, 
And Jovehas frm'dit with an awful nod. Dryden. 
. The pow'rs, ſaid he, 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 


Walſs. 


| And firm our purpoſe with their augury. Dryden, | 


O thou, who freeſt me from my doubtful ſtate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate ! 
Be preſent ſtill : oh goddeſs, in our aid 
Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made Pope. 
2. To fix without wandering. 
He on his card and compaſs firms his eye, 
The maſters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen. 


FIRMA'MENT, f&r/-mi-ment. u. /. [ firma- 
mentum, Lat.] The fky ; the heavens, 
Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the frmament doth fill. Spenſer, 
| I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whoſe true, fixt, and reſting quality, | 
There is no fellow in the firmament. - Shakeſp. 
The Almighty, whoſe hieroglyphical characters 
are the unnumbered ſtars, ſun and moon, written 
on theſe large volumes of the firmament. Raleigh. 


; 


| 


Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that | 


to raiſe us above any thing in this world. Tillogſon. 


* 


FIR 


The frmamint expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Par. L. 
The ſteeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain; 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 
It downward from the heavens my head [ bow, 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 
Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſon's Ovid, 
What an immenſurable ſpace is the frmament, 
wherein a great number of ſtars are ſeen withour 
naked eye, and many more diſcovered with our 
glaſſes! Derham's Aftro. Theology. 


FIRMAME'NTAL, fer-mi-mEn'-thl. adj. [from 
firmament.] Celeſtial ; of the upper regions. 


An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above. Dryden 


FiRMLy, ferm'-IF. adv, [from frm.) 
r. Strongly ; impenetrably ; immoveably. 
Thou ſhalt come of force, | 
Though thou art firmlier faſten'd than a rock. Mili. 
| How very hard particles, which touch only in a 
few points, can ſtick together ſo firmly, without 
ſomething which cauſes them to be attracted to- 
wards one another, is difficult to conceive. Newt. 
2. Steadily ; conſtantly, 
Himſelf to be the man the fates require; 
I firmly judge, and what I judge defire. Dryd--. 
The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Foren- 
tines. Addiſon on Italy. 


FR MNRSS, ferm'-nls. 1. /. [from Arm.] 
1. Hardneſs; compactneſs; ſolidity. 

It would become by degrees of greater conſiſt- 
ency and firmneſs, ſo as to reſemble an habitable 
earth. Burnet. 

2. Durability ; ſtability. . 

Both the eaſineſs and firmneſs of union might be 
conjectured, for that both people are of the ſame 
language. Hayward. 

3+ Certainty ; ſoundneſs. 

In perſons already poſſeſſed with notions of reli- 
gion, the underſtanding cannot be brought to 
change them, but by great examination of the 
truth and firmneſs of the one, and the flaws and 
weakneſs of the other. South's Sermons, 


4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution. 
That thou ſhould'ſt my firmneſs doubt 
To God, or thee, becauſe we have a foe 
May tempt us, I expected not to hear. Milton. 
Nor can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my muſe, 
Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe. Ro/com. 
This armed Job with firmneſs and fortitude, 


| Atterbury. 
FIRST, furst'. adj. [pinrr, Sax.) 


I. The ordinal of one; that which is in order 

before any other. | 
Thy air, | 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the %. 
A third is like the former. Shateſp. Muchelh, 
In the ſix hundredth and ii year, in the firft. 
month, the fir day of the month, the waters were 
dried up from off the earth. Gen. 


2+ Earlieſt in time: oppoſed to laſt. 


The fit covenant had alſo ordinances of divine 
ſervice. Heb. ix. 1. 
Man's fe, diſobedience, Milton, 
Who fit, who laſt | 
Rous'd from the ſlumber. Milton, 


Arms and the man I ſing, the f-f who bore 
His courſe to Latium from the Trojan ſhore. Did. 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 
Who frft offend, will fe complain. 
3. Higheſt in dignity. | | 
Three preſidents, of whom Daniel was ft. Dan. 
Firft with the dogs, and king among the ſquires. 


Prior, 


Spectator. 
Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France, 
No godhead, but the inf of men, Prior. 


4. Great; excellent. 
4 4 


Wm. * 


F1'RSTLING, farst'-Hng. . /. [from Arft. 


FIR 


Cominius 


My. inf on, 
Where will you go? Take 
Sbaleſp. Corislanus. 


With thee. 
FizsT, farst'. adv. 
1, Before any thing elſe ; earlieſt. 

He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Fin in diſſembled fire attempts to part; 
Then rearing beaſts and running ſtreams he tries. 
| Dryden. 
Thy praiſe, and thine was then the publick voice, 
. Firft recommended Guiſcard to my choice. Dryden, 
Heav'n, ſure, has kept this ſpot of earth uncurſt, 
To ſhew how all things were created firffl, Prior. 
2. Before any other conſideration. 
Firſt, metals are more durable than plants; ſe- 
condly, they are more ſolid and hard; thirdly, they 
are wholly ſubterraneous; whereas plants are part 
above earth, and part under the earth. Bacon. 
3. It has often at before it, and means at the 
beginning. 
At firſt the ſilent venom lid with eaſe, 
And ſeiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryd. A. 
Excepting fiſh and inſects, there are very few 
or no creatures that can provide for themſelves at 

Frſt, without the aſſiſtance of parents. Bentley. 

A. Firſt or laſt, At one time or other. 
But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, 

And all are fools and lovers firft or lat. Dryden. 
FiR$ST-BEGOT, furst'-bE-got. 2 
FiRST-BECOTTEN, furst'-bE-gotn. m4 

{from n and begot.] The eldeſt of children. 

His firfi-beget, we know; and ſore have felt, 

When his fierce thunder drove us to the deep. Milt. 
F1RST-BORN, ſarst'-born. u. /. i and born.) 

Eldeſt; the firſt by the order of nativity. 

Laſt, with one midnight firoke, all the firff-born 

Of Egypt muſt lie dead. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n firſt- born / 

' Milton. 

The firfi-born has nof a ſole or peculiar right, by 

any law of God and Nature; the younger children 
having an equal title with him. Locke on Education. 
*FIKST-FRUTTS, farst'-frots. 2. . [( and 

fruits.) * 

1. What the ſeaſon earlieſt produces or ma- 
tures of any kind. | 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 

Firſi fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 

2 15 5 Milton. 
The blooming hopes of my then very young pa- 
tron have been confirmed by moſt noble firfl-fruits, 


and his life is going on towards a plentiful harveſt |] 


Prior. 


ome of any thing which are ſooneſt 


of all accumulated wirtues. 
2+ The 
gaine 
Although the king loved to employ and advance 
biſhops, becauſe, having rich biſhopricks, they car- 
ried their reward upon themſelves; yet he did uſe 


to raiſe them by ſteps, that he might not loſe the | 


profit of the fir/t-fruits, which by that courſe of 
gradation was multiplied. Bacen's Henry VII. 
3. The earlieſt effect of any thing. 
See, Father, what Bf-fr ate on earth are ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man ! Milton. 
Fr&sTLING, fürst-Hng. adj. [from in.] That 
which is firſt produced or brought forth. 
All the fir fling males that come of thy herd, and 
of thy flock, thou ſhalt ſanctify unto the Lord thy | 
God. | Deus. 


1. The firſt produce or offspring. 
A ſhepherd next, f 
More meck, came with the firflings of his flock, 
 Choiceſt and beſt, | Milton's Par, Loft: 
Ihe tender fir/tlings of my woolly breed, 
Shall on his holy altar often bleed. Dryden's Virgil. 


The firſtlings of the flock are doom'd to die. Pope. | 
2. The thing thought or done before another. 


FIS 


The flighty purpoſe works o'erlook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it : from this moment, 
The very firfling: of my heart ſhall be 
The firftlings of my hand, Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
Fi'sCaAL, fis'-kal. u. . [from cus a treaſury, 
Lat.] Exchequer; revenue. 
War, as it is entertained by diet, ſo can it not be 
long maintained by the ordinary fiſcal and receipt. 
| Bacon. 
FISH, fish“. n. /. [ęire, Sax. viſch, Dut.] 
1. An animal that inhabits the water. 
is uſed collectively for the race of iſbes. 
The beaſts, the e, and the winged towls, 
Are their males ſubjects. Shakeſp. Comedy of Err. 
And now the i ignoble fates eſcape, 
Since Venus ow'd her ſafety to their ſhape. Creech. 
There are f/bes, that have wings, that are not 
ſtrangers to the airy region; and there are ſome 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe blood 
is as cold as be; and their fleſh is ſo like in 
taſte, that the ſerupulous are allowed them on fiſh- 
days. Locke. 
2. The fleſh of fiſh oppoſed to that of ter- 
reſtrial animals, by way of eminence called 
fleſh. 
I fight when I cannot chuſe, and I eat no ib. 
Shahteſp. K. Lear. 
We mortify ourſelves with the diet of 5%, and 
think we fare coarſely if we abſtain from the fleſh 
of other animals. Brown, 
To Fis u, flsh“. v. u. 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes. 
2, To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 
While others f/, with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity. Shake/p. 
To Fils u, fish'. v. a. To ſearch water in queſt 
of fiſh, or any thing elſe, 


4 


there by men of wit. . Swift. 
Oft, as he fi Al her nether realms for wit, 

The goddeſs favour'd him, and favours yet. Pepe. 

FrsH-HOOK, flsh-hôk. 2. /. Li and book.] 

A hook baited, with which fiſh are caught. 


like a f-bool. Grew's Muſeum. 


A ſmall pool for fiſh... 
'*  Fiſb-ponds are no ſmall improvement of watry 
boggy lands. Mortimer i Huſbandry, 
* Fiſb-ponds were made where former foreſts grew, 
And hills were levell'd to extend the view. Prior. 
After the great value the Romans put upon 


_ * ſhould fell his fb-ponds for quadragies H. S. 

32,2911, 137. 44, - *  Arbuthnot. 

Fs HER, fish/-tr. n- . [from b.] One who 
is employed in catching fiſh, 

In our fight the three were taken up, 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought: 
At length another ſeiz'd on us, 

And would have reft the fer; of their prey, 

Had not they been very flow of fail. Shale. 
We know that town is but with fiſbers fraught, 
Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato taught. 
ö ü Sandys. 

. Left he ſhould ſuſpect it, draw it from him, 

As fſters do the bait, to make him follow it. 
r. | . Denbam. 
A ſoldier now he with his coat appear; 

A fiſber now, his trembling angle bears. Pope. 

FriSHERBOAT), fish'-ar-bd6t. 2. /. Liber and 

oat.) A boat employed in catching fiſh. 

Fi'SHERMAN, fish'-ar-man. 2. /. [ f/hber and 

man.] One whoſe employment and liveli- 

hood is to catch fiſh, F 

How fearful 
And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 
The f/bermen that walk upon the beach 


Our play 

Leaps o'er the vaunt and Kane of theſe broils, 
*Ginning i th* middle. .Shakeſp. Troil. and Cref. 
\ 2 


Appear like mice. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 
At length two monſters of unequal ſize,. 


Fiſh | 


Some have fſbed the very jakes for papers left | 


A ſharp point, bended upward and backward, | 


FisnePoND, fish-pönd. . /.. Li and pond.] 


fiſhes, it will not appear incredible that C. Hirrius | 


þ 


- 
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Do ſcales and fins bear price to this ex-.c, » 
You might have bought the £3-rmen for 1-7, 
Fi's#ERTOwN,fIsh/-Gr-tow'n. u. /. C g. 
town.) A towm inhabited by fiſhermen 
Others of them, in that time burned that #1 
torn Mouſchole. Carew's Survey of 8 


* 


f Lime in ee Hſber torun. Cl 
Fi'suZRV, ffsh-ur-F. n. , [from fer.) Tr. 
bufineſs of catching 54 Rer.] The 
We ſhall have plenty of mackerel this ſca% 
our fiſbery will not be diſturbed by privateers, 4; 
Fi'sHFUL, flsh--fül. adj. [from b.] Abound. 
ing with fiſn; ſtored with fiſh. 
Thus mean in ſtate, and calm in ſprite, 
My f/>ful pond is my delight. = Chim. 
It is walled and guarded with the ocean. mus 
commodious for traſtick to all parts of the world 
and watered with pleaſant, fe ful, and Davina)! 
rivers, Camden'; n 
To F1'SHIFY, flsh'-y-fy. v. a. [from . T1 
turn to fiſh : a cant word. 
Here comes Romeo. 
Without his roe, like a dried herring: 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou f/bifed/ . Slab, 
Fi'sa1NnG, fish'-Ing. . J [from .] Com. 
modity of taking fiſh. 
There alſo would be planted a good town, havirg 


. 


both a good haven and a plentiful ug. Ses. 


 FIISHKETTLE, fish'-ketl. 2. /. e and 
kettle.) A caldron made long for the ih t 
be boiled without bending. 

It is probable that the way of embulmi;- 
amongſt the Egyptians was by boiling the bocy 
in a long caldron like a fi/b-kettle, in ſeme kind 
liquid balſam. Grew's Muſeu, 

FrS$HMEAL, fish'-mel. u. / [5 and meal, 

Diet of fiſh;, abſtemious diet. 

| Thin drink doth overcool their blood, and making 
many fi/>meals, they fall into a kind of male grecn- 

ſicknefs. Sherp, 


FrSHMONGER, flsh'-ming-gur. 7. /. [from 

| #4.) A dealer in fiſh; a ſeller of fiſh, 

I fear to play the fibmonger ; and yet ſo large 

| a commodity may not paſs in filence. Carew, 
The ſurgeon left the f/omonger to determine tic 

controverſy between him and the pike, L Eſtrary:. 


Frs Av, fish'-y. adj. [from ish. 
1. Confiſting of fiſn. 
2. Inhabited by fiſn. 
My abſent mates 
Bait the barb'd ſteel, and from the % flood 
Appeaſe th' afflictive fierce deſire of food. Te. 
3. Having the qualities or form of fiſh. _ 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of mermeids, 
that is, according to Horace, a monſter with a 


woman's head above, and fy extremity below. 
Brown, 


FI'SSILE, fls'-sIl, adj. L Z/i1is, Lat.] Having 
the grain in a certain direction, ſo as to be 
clett. | 

This cryſtal is a pellucid f/i/e ſtone, clear 6 
water or cryſtal of the rock, and without colour; 
enduring a red heat without loſing its tranſparencj. 
and in a very ſtrong heat calcining without fuſion. 

| Newton's Ofticis. 

Fiss1'LITY, fls-sll“A-ty. u. /. [from ile.“ 
The quality of admitting to be cloven. 

Fi'ss unk, flsh'-shür. 2. J. (ura, Lat. 

| fiffure, Fr.] A cleft; a narrow chaſm 

where a breach has been made. 
The ſtone was diftinguiſhed into ſtrata or layers; 

- | thoſe ſtrata were divided by parallel furs, that 

were incloſed in the ſtone. Woodward's Net- Hiſt 

I ſee 

fiſſures to receive the rain. Thomſet- 


os - a 


The gaping 


| 7o FissurE, fish'-shfir. v. a. [from the 


noun.] To cleave; to make a fiſſure. 


By a fall or blow the ikull may be Marco or 
fractured. Wiſenan's 70 
c | | 


L 


Hard by the ſhore, a fi/berman eſpies. Haller. | | 


FIT: FIT FIT 


FIST fist. n. /. [pr, Sax. ] The hand Religion is not the buſineſs of ſome ft: only Nor fs it to prolong the feaſt, 
, k 


. bled down and intervals of our life, to be taken up at certain Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope's Od; 
clenched with the fingers gou ie 5 days and hours, but a ſyſtem of precepts to be 5 e's On. 


; to give a blow, or keep hold. . Fitch, fitsh/. . /. [A colloquial corrupt! 
— * proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, regarded in all our conduct. Rogers. of wind] A 521 854 of wild 422 
. he meet All fits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal "#04 gt 4 a * 
Up with her fe, and took . degree of pain or languor: 'tis like ſpending this , _ Now ts the feaſon 
Another time, quoth fhe, become more wiſe . Sr P f eh r „Ar Hap For ſowing of fitches, of beans, and of peaſon. T 
pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. Sidney. year, part ot the next year $ revenue. Swift. p ; 7 
Tannen i: Any violent affection of mind or bod Fi TCHAT, fit'sh-lt. 
And being down, the villain ſore did beat J's - ZOE FOES Gt RR fit“ tshö. © 7 J. 
And bruiſe with clowniſh fir his manly face. Fairy N. The life did flit away out of her neſt, renz w, fit'-tsh6. . 
Anger cauſcth paleneſs in ſome; in others And all his ſenſes were with deadly it oppreſt. Aa, Fr. Ae, Dut.] A ſtinking little heaft, 
bin ſwelling, and bending the fe. Bacon. 3 Fairy Queen. that robs the hen. rooſt and warren. Skinner 
od , - Cane * into a f/f may cloſe, An ambitious man puts it in the power of every calls him the Vinting ferret ; but he is much 
Which inſtantly a palm expanded ſhows. Denbam. malicious tongue to throw him into a ft of melan- larger, at leaſt as ſome Rrovinces diſtinguiſi. 
Terrheus, the ſoſter-father of the beaſt, choly. Aadiſon, them, 1n which the polecat is termed a At- 
. dench'd a hatchet in his horny fit. Dryden. | 4+ Diſorder ; diſtemperature. chat, and the finking ferret a ſtoat. 
7 Fir, fist'. v. a | For your huſband, Tis ſuch another fitcheww/marry,a perfumed one 
, To trike Pa the fi ſt He's noble, wiſe, judicious, and beſt knows What do you mean by this haunting of nie ? S 
1 I ſaw him ſpurning and fling her moſt unmer- The fits o' th". ſeaſon. Shakeſp. Macbetb. f The fitchat, the ſulimart, and the like creatures, 
cifull Dryden. | $* It is uſed without an epithet of diſcri- live upon the face and within the bowels of the 
2. To . with the fiſt. . mination, for the hyſterical diſorders of] earth. Walton's Angler. 
We have been down together in my fleep, women, and the convulſions of children ; | Fi rU L, fit'-ful. adj. | fit and full.] Varicd 
Unbuckling helms, ffing each other's throat, and by the vulgar for the epilepſy. by paroxyſms; diſordered by change of 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Sal. Coriol. Mrs. Bull was ſo much enraged, that ſhe fel] maladies. 
FrSTINUT, fls-tg-nuͤt. nf. A piſtachio nut. downright into a fits Arbuthnot's Tobn Bull. Duncan is in his grave; 
© - FrsTICUFFS, fis'-tf-kifs. 2. /. / and cuff. ] 6. It was anciently uſed for any recommence- Aſter life's rfl fever he ſleeps well. Sag. P73. 
E Battle with the fiſt ; blows with the fiſt. ment after intermiſhon- The parts of a | FTI, fit-1b. adv. [from It.] 
Naked men belabouring one another with ſnag- ſong, or Cantos of a poem were called fs. 1. Properly ; juitly ; reaſonably. 
ged ſticks, or dully falling together by the ears | FiT, fit”, adj, (vitten, F lem. Junius.) Even ſo moſt fitly 
at fifticuffs. More. | x. Qualified ; proper : with. for before the As you malign our ſenators. Shatrſp. Coriolanve, 
She wouldſeize upon John's commons; for which noun, and to before the verb. Where a man cannot fi//y play his own part, if 
they were ſure to go to fiſticuffs. Arbuth. F. Bull. Men of valour, fi to go out for war and battle. he have not a friend, he may quit the ſtage. Bacon 
My invention and judgement are perpetually at : I Chren. I cannot ficlier compare marriage than tha lot- 
Flieh, till they have quite diſabled cach other, He lends him vain Goliah's ſacred ſword, tery ; for, in both, he that ventures may ſucceed, 
| Swift. The fig help juſt fagtune could afford. Cowley, | and may miſs; and if he draw a prize, he hath a 
W FISTULA, fls'-tii-14. 2. ſ. [Lat. f/tule, Er] This fury fit for h intent ſhe choſe, rich return of his venture : but in both lotteries 
1. A finuous ulcer callous within; any finu- | One who delights in wars and human woes. Dryd. chere lie pretty ſtore of blanks ſor every prize. Boyle. 
des ulcer. | It is a wrong uſe of my underitanding to make The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt 
5 That ffula which is recent is the eafieſt of it the rule and meaſure of another man's; a uſe | fly by departing from evil. Tillotfon. 
® cure: thoſe of a long continuance are accompanied which it is neither ft for, nor capable of. Zeke. 2. Commodioufly ; meetly. 
with ulcerations of the gland, and caries in the | 2» Convenient ; meet; proper; right. Jo take a latitude, 
bone. | Wiſeman's Surgery. Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men Sun or ſtars are flicft view'd * 
2. Fiſtula Lacrimalis. A diſorder of the canals | of ambitious natures, except it be upon neceſlity, At their brighteſt ; but to conclude 
leading from the eye to the noſe, which Ie 25 fit we ſpeak in what caſes they are Jo. Bacon, Of longitudes, what other way have we 
obſtructs the natural progreſs of the tears, Sec how thou could'ſt judge of fit and meet. Mali. But to mark, when, and where the dark eclipſes be. 
and makes them trickle down the cheek; | - 1 i* tor a man to know his own abilities and p Donne, 
bot this is only the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of weakneſſcs, and not think himſelf obliged to imi- An animal, in order to be moveable muſt be 
nes tere is matter dif. tate all that he thinks t to praiſe. Boyle. flexible; and therefore is ftly made of ſeparate aud 
charged with the tears from the pun&a if our torefathers thought fit to be grave and ſmall ſolid parts, replete with proper fluids. Arbuth. . 
lachrymalia, and ſometimes from an orifice 18 2 —_ pony nay ogy . F1'TNESS, fit“ uls. u. / [from t.] 
broke through the ſkin between the ncſe | Flt ny" x. Propricty ; meetneſs; juſtneſs ; reaſon- 
and angle of the eye. The laſt and worſt 2 2 4 F. hoo 7 9 : ableneſs. 
degree of it is when the matter of the eye, * IS een ae on R In things the fung whereof is not of itſelf ap- 
by its long continuance, has not only cor- "The anger woarketh it out with a line: he] Farc vor n 
roded the neighbouring ſoft parts, but alſo \fncth it with planes. V xliv. 13, unto all, yetthe judgment of antiquity, concurring: 


7 , Medted the ſub acent bone. Sharp'sSurgery. with 2 1 received, may induce _ 
4 STULAR, 8 -t -lar. adj. from ula. 1 read 1 59 © — 
- Hollow like « pipe. a Toer eee D 


Fsrurous, fis Ad- üs. adj. [from ula; a. To accommodate a perſon with any thing: ran * 


Would fate permit 


fiftuleux, Fr.] Having the nature of a fiſ- as, the tailor Fts hi | 8 
. | , his cuſtomer, ili 
an z callous or finuous like a fiſtula. A 2 the child with a pair of bod- R — —— eee NS, 
os "_ ſinuous ulcers . — I have * N on the lame ſide. Wiſeman's Surg. | Thy fleſh and bones. Shateſp. King Lear 
. Jeman s Surgery. z. To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing. | ience * ty 2 : 
"a, — 1. oe from Fight, Skinner, every fit l She ſhall be: our meſſenger to this * * — — 8 5 ommodity; The Ate of 
a diſeaſe being a ſtruggle of nature; from — Truſt me, I thought on her; ſhe'll ft it. Shake/p. | Nor time nor place 8 | 
"= in Flemiſh, frequent, Junius. As much of the ſtone as was contiguous to the | Pid then cohere, and yet you would make both: 
Kees mp 5 or Exacerbation of any inter- marcaſite, fitted the marcaſite ſo cloſe as if it had They ve made themſelvee, and that their f/ne/znow 
| — ——— | been formerly liquid. | - Soyle.| Does unmake you. Shaleſp. Macbeth. 
— nes and gravel collect and become very | 4. To fit out. To furniſh ; to equip; to ſupply Fr fi- ment. kr N N 
123 e kidneys, in which caſe a fit of the ſtone | with neceſſaries or decoration. 1'TMENT, fit ment. n./. 5 om fit.) Some- 
£ ky * is the cure. | Sharp's Surgery. A play, which if you dare but twice ft out, thing adapted to a particular purpoſe, Not 
g . ort return after intermiſſion; in- You'llaltbe ſlander'd, and be thought devout. Dryd. uſed. ; a p | 
33 N The Engliſh fleet could not be paid and manned, Poor beſceming ; as a. fn for a 
48 — es tis grateful to the rich to try | and fitted out, unleis we encouraged trade and na- The purpoſe | then follow'd. .Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
Men — and of poverty. Dryden. Vigation, G Addiſen's Freebolser. | Fi/TTER, fit-tur, n. /. [from t.] . 
wn are habitually wicked may now and | 5. Zo fit up, To furniſh 3 to make proper for | 1. The perſon or thing that confers fitneſs fo 
—— 8 Karts, feel certain motions of | the uſe or reception of any. | I {| any thing. dls 
By fi - * — © 3+: "2D L" Eftrange. | © He has fitted up has farm. Pope to Swift, | So ing the ſandy gravelly land in Devonſhire 
— 7 - ang grief appears, To Fir, fit'.' v. u. To be proper; to be | and Cornwal with French furze ſeed, they reckon 
© "Thus _ the ns tears. Addiſon on Italy. becoming. I ũà great improver of their land, and a ftter of it for 
| Hangs quiverin net lamp th' unſteady flame How evil gs it me to have ſuch a ſon; and how | corn- | Mortimer Huſbandry, 
n fall, — wt rage] leaps off by ft |. © much doth thy kindneſs upbraid my wickedneſs. | 2. [from fetta, Ital. ſet zen, Germ. A'ſmall 
l dot tO Quit its hold. Addiſon, Sidney, piece: as, to cut into fitters. 2 
| 2 1 | AL 2 WEIR 1122 
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FIX 


Frrz, fitz.n. ſ. Norman, from ils a ſon, Fr.] 


A ſon. Only uſed in law and genealogy : 
as Fitzherbert, the ſon of Herbert; Fitz- 
thomas, the ſon of Thomas; Fitzroy, the 
ſon of the king. It is commonly uſed of 
illegitimate children. 
FIVE, fi'v. adj. (pip, Sax.] Four and one; 
half of ten. | 
And /ive of them were wiſe, and five were * 
att. 
No perſon, no incident, but muſt be of uſe to 
carry on the main deſign: all things elſe are like 
ſix fingers to the hand, when nature, which 1s 
fuperfluous in nothing, can do her work with 


ve. | Dryden. 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures fill'd. 
Dryden. 


Our Britiſh youth loſe their figure by that time 
they are five and twenty. Addiſon. 


Fi/VELEAVED Graſs, fiv-I&evd-gras, u. /. 
Cinquefoil ; a ſpecies of clover. 

Fives, fivz. u. / 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 

2. A diſeafe of horſes. 

His horſe ſped with ſpavins, rayed with the yel- 
lows, paſt cure of the fves, and ſtark ſpoiled with 
the ſtaggers, | Sbaleſp. 

To FIX, fiks'. v. a. [ fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.] 
1. To make faſt, firm, or ſtable. | 

Hell heard th* unſufferable noiſe, hell faw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Afrizhted, but that fate had Vd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too faſt had bound. Mili. 

2. To ſettle ; to eſtabliſh invariably, 
Brighteſt ſeraph | tell | 
In which, of all theſe orbs hath man 
His fixed ſeat, or fixed ſeat hath none, 
But all theſe ſhining orbs his choice to dwell! Mi. 
One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary 
power. Temple. 

When cuſtom hath fixed his cating to certain 
ſtated periods, his ſtomach will expect victuals at 
the uſual hour, | Locke. 

3. To direct without variation. 

Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 

. Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy ſight. Shak. 

Thus while the 'Trojan prince employs his eyes, 


.  Zix'donthe walls with wonder and furprize. Dryd. 


4. To deprive of volatility. 
We pronounce concerning gold, that it is fxed. 
88 | Locke. 


5. To pierce ; to transfix, A ſenſe purely 


Latin. 
While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 
A bow of ſteel ſhall fix his trembling thighs. Sandy. 
6, To withhold from motion. 
To Fix, flks', v. u. | ; 
1. To ſettle the opinion; to determine the 
reſolution. 
If we would be happy, we muſt fx upon fome 
foundation that can never deceive us. L Eftrange. 
He made himſelf their prey, 
I impoſeſ on their belief, and Troy betray ; 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent, 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden Zn. 
Here hope began to dawn ; reſolv'd to try, 
She d on this her utmoſt remedy, 
Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryden. 
In moſt bodies not propagated by ſeed, it is the 
colour we muſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Locke. 
2. To reſt; to ceaſe; to wander. 
Your kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 
Reſolv'd to fix for ever here. Waller. 


3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 


In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth 


to congeal, make a little dent, and put quickſilver, 
wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, and the 
Juickſilver will fx and run no more, and endure 
the hammer. 
Fix Tow, fik-33-shin. 2. J. Fr.] 

x, Stability; firmneſs ; ſteadineſss. 


Chih? i 


L345 | 


Bacon Natural. Hiſtory. 
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o 


| 


- 


A 


Your fxation in matters of religion will not be 
more neceſſary for your ſoul's than your kingdom's 


peace, King Cbarles. 
2. Refidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the day, God gave no 

proper place or fixation. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


3- Confnement ; forbearance of excurſion. 
They are ſubject to errors from a narrowneſs 
of ſoul, a fixation and confinement of thought to 
a few objects. | Watts. 
4. Want of volatility ; deſtruction of volatility. 
Upon the compound body three things are chieflj 
to be obſerved; the colour, the fragility or pliant- 
neſs, and the volatility or fixation, compared with 
the ſimple bodies. Bacon. 
It is more difficult to make gold of other metals 
leſs ponderous and leſs materiate, than to make 
filver of lead or quickſilver, both which are more 


ponderous than ſilver; ſo that they need rather a | 


degree of fixation than any condenſation. Bacon, 
5. Reduction from fluidity to firmnels, 
Salt diſſolved upon a fixation returns to its af- 


fected cubes, Glanville. 


Fr'xEDLY, fik'-s6d-19. adv. {from fixed.] 
1. Certainly; firmly; in a manner ſettled and 
eſtabliſhed. 


If we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies, or | 
ſorts, is fxedly eſtabliſhed by the real and ſecret. 


conſtitutions of things. Locke. 
2. Stedfaſtly. 

Omnipotency, omniſciency, and infnite good- 

neſs enlarge the ſpirit while it fxtly looks on them. 


Burnet. 


Fi'XEDNESS, fik'-s&d-niF, n./. {from fixed-] 
1. Stability; firmneſs. 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. 

Fixedneſs, or a power to remain in the fire un- 
conſumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex idea ſignified by the word gold. Locke. 

3. Solidity ; coherence of parts. | 

Fluid or ſolid comprehend all the middle degrees 
between extreme fixedneſs and coherency, and the 
moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the particles of bo- 
dies. . | | Bentley, 

4+ Steadineſs ; ſettled opinion or reſolution. 

A. fixedneſs in religion will not give my conſcience 

leave to conſent to innovations. Xing Charles. 

Fix1/piITY, flk-s1d'-I-ty. n. . [from fixed.) 
Coherence of parts, oppoſed to volatility. 
A word of Boyle. 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to the 
fixidity and volatility, and yet are ſo combined by 
the firſt operation of the fire, rhat itſelf does ſcarce 
afterwards ſeparate them. Boyle. 


Fi'xITY, flk'-s|-ty..n. ſ, [ fxite, Fr.] Co- 
herence of parts, oppoſed to volatility. 
And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great earths 
vehemently hot, whoſe heat is conſerved. by the 
greatneſs of the bodies, and the mutual action and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight 
and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent upon 
them. Newton's Optichs, 


Fi'xTURE, fiks'-tshir. 2. /. [from fx.] 
1. Poſition. | | 
The fixture of her eye hath motion in't, 


As we were mock'd with art. $44. Winter's Tale. | 


2. Stable preſſure. 
The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 

cellent motion to thy gift. Shakeſp. 

3. Firmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. 
Frights, changes, horrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 

The unity and married calm of ſtates | 

Quite from their fixture. Shakeſp. Trail. and Crefſ. 


| 


4 
| 
; 
| 


/ 


ö 


FI 201, flz-glg. 2. /. A kind of dart or | 

harpoon with which ſeamen ftrike fiſh. 
Can'ſt thou with fizgigs pierce him to the quick, 

Or in his ul thy barbed trident ſick? Sand. Fob. | 


of — — 


goes about watching when to devour us. 


FL A 


| F.u'sny, AAb'-bF. adj. [ Aaccidus, Lat) gg. 


not firm; eaſily ſhaking or yielding to the 
touch. . 

Paleneſs, a weak pulſe, palpitations of the he... 
flabby and black fleſh, are ſymptoms of weak bre 


A b 4] 
Pulls out the rags contriv'd to prop ng. 


Her flabby dugs, anddown they drop, 
FLA'BILE, fla'-bil, adj. [ flabilis, Lat.] B 
about by the wind; ſubje& to be blo 


wiſh, 
Own 
wn, 
FLA'CCID, flak'-sid. adj. [Aaccidns, 15 

Weak ; limber; not Riff ; * 


* 
7 


l 


Swo.ck 


waxeth more faint and flaccid in the ſtalk, 2. j 

thereby leſs able to ſupport the flower. 72... 
They whoſe muſcles are weak or flactid, Pi 

unapt to pronounce the letter . Hall 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres are too flaccid and produce funguſes 1; 
as they harden and produce calloſities. 4-4... 

FLacci'bity, flak-sld'-I-ty. . / [gn 
Aaccid.] Laxity ; limberneſs ; wan: ct 
tenſion ; want of ſtiffneſs. 

There is neither fluxion nor pain, but Farc. 
dity joined with inſenſibility. V/ iſeman's Suren 

To FLAG, flag'. v. n. [ faggeren,Dut, lecgu, 
Sax. to fly.] 
1. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or tenden. 

Beds of cotton wool hung up between tw, 
trees, not far from the ground; in which, fag 
down in the middle, men, wives and child | 
lie together. | Abit, 

The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings 
Clip dead men's graves. Shakeſp. Henry Vl. 

It keeps thoſe ſlender and aerial bodics ſcp- 
rated and ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by r:z- 
ſon of their flexibleneſs and weight, would j:; 
or curl. Boyle's Spring of the ir, 

Like a fiery meteor ſunk the ſun, 
The promiſe of a ſtorm; the ſhifting galcs 
Forſake by fits, and fill the flagging ſails. Du 
2. To grow ſpiritlefs or dejected. 

My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like fowl in air too damp, and lags along 
As if ſhe were a body in a body: 

My ſenſes too are dull and ſtupify'd, 
Their edge rebated: ſure ſome ill approaches. 
a Dryden's Don Sebaſtlas, 
3. To grow feeble; to loſe vigour. 

Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood 
for if the words be but becoming and ſigniſyug, 
and the ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but wi 
that wanteth, the language is thin, fagging, Pot, 
ſtarved, ſcarce covering the bone, and ſhews le 
ſtones in a fack : ſome men, to avoid redundanc), 
run into that; and while they ſtrive to hind! 
ill blood or juice, they loſe their good. 

; Ben Fonſon's Dijcoverits 

His ſtomach will want viduals at the uſa 
hour, either fretting itſelf into a troubleſome & 
ceſs, or flagging into a downright want + T 
petite. | 2 

Fame, when it is once at a ſtand, natures} 

flags and languiſhes. Addiſon's Shale, 

If on ſublimer wings of love and praiſe, 
My love above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 

Lur'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or AF 
I fag, 1 drop, and flutter in the duſt. Ar 2 
He ſees a ſpirit hath been raiſed 2 . 
and he only watches till it begins to f Soft 
The pleaſures of the town begin to 12 
w languid, giving way daily to crucl Gi 
om the ſpleen, 
To FAG, flag”. D. &. ; 
1. To let fall into feebleneſs ; to 
droop, 


FLA 


Take heed, my dear, youth flies apace ; 
As well as Cupid, Time is blind: 
Soon muſt thoſe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulgar beauty find : 
The thouſand loves, that arm thy potent eye, 
Muſt drop their quivers, flag their wings, and 
die. 


Prior. 


with broad ſtone. 
The ſides and floor were 
leat marble. Sardys. 
A white ſtone uſed for fagging floors. Woodw. 
pA, flag“. u. / [from the verb.] 

1. A water plant with a bladed leaf and yel- 
low flower, ſo called from its motion in 
the wind. 

She took an ark of bulruſhes, and laid it in 
by the river's brink. 
* bulruſhes but by the river grow? 
Can flags there flouriſh wherg no waters flow ? 
Sandys. 
There be divers fiſhes that caſt their ſpawn on 
s or ſtones. 
Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds, 
8 Mortimer s Huſbandry, 

2 The colours or enſign of a ſhip or land- 

forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, 

or regiments are diſtinguiſhed in the field. 
Theſe flag of France that are advanced here, 

Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 

Have hither march'd to. your endamagement. 

; Shakeſp. 
He hangs out as many flags as he deſcrytth 
veſſels; ſquare, if ſhips; if gallies, pendants. 


Democracies are leſs ſubject to ſedition than 
where there are ſtirps of nobles: for if mens 
eyes are upon the perſons, it is for the buſineſs 
ſake as fitteſt, and not for flags of pedigree. 

Bacon. 
Let him be girt 
With all the grifly legion that troop 
Under the ſooty flas of Acheron, 
Harpies and hydras, or all the monſtrous forms 
Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll find him out, 
And force him to reſtore his purchaſe back, 
Or drag him by the curls to a foul death. Milton. 
The French and Spaniards, when your flags 
appear, 
Forget their hatred, and conſent to fear. Waller. 

The interpretation of that article about the 
fag, is a ground at pleaſure for opening a war. 

; Temple. 
In either's flag the golden ſerpents bear, 
Crecting creſts alike, like volumes rear, 
And mingle friendly hiſſings in the air. Dryden. 
Then mp whoſe mothers, ſrantick with their 
ear, 
In woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with diſhe vell'd hair. Dryd. 


3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth 
ments, (face, old French, 
two flags ſtriated, but deeper on one 

fide than the other. Woodward on Foffils. 
Flagſtone will not ſplit, as flate docs, being 


found formed into flu thin pl 
g, or plates, which are 
no other than ſo many ſtrata, M oodrv. on Foffils. 


_ FLaG-BROOM, flig/-brem. 5 . (from fla 
» te 2 
and broom.) A broom. for ſweepin g flags or 


pave- 


| 


i 


| 


| 


| 


pavements, commonly made of birch-twigs, 


or of the leaves of the 
E Ported from Spain, 
LAG-OFFICER, fläg“-öf- fl- sur. 2. /. [fag and 
Meer.] A commander of a Fe 4 
Her grandfather was a flag-officer. —Adiiſon. 
FLac-8nre,. fag'-ship, =. /. [fag and Hip. 
e ſhip in which the commander of a 


dwarf palm, im- 


fleet is. 


PLac-worm, Shx'-wirm. ne J. 


_ worm.) A grub bred 3 my 
" among flags or ſedge, try pla 


I > 
- 


Pd 
* 
* 
* 


Hag and 


| 


1 


4 


j „ [From flag, a ſpecics of ſtone. ) To lay | 
| all fagged with excel- [ 


Walton's Angler. 


Sandys. | 


| 


Ex. il. 3. 
1 
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He will in the three hot months bite at a fag- 
worm, Or a green gentle. Walton's Angler. 
FLA'GELET, fladzh'-I-Ilt. n./. [Hageolet, Fr.) 
A ſmall flute; a ſmall inftrument of wind 
muſick. 
Play us a leſſon on your Hagelet. More. 
FLAGELTLA“TTION, fladzh-IH-la-shùn. 2. /. [from 
AHagello, Lat.] The uſe of the ſcourge. 
By Bridewell a!l deſcend, 
As morning pray'r and ſlagellation end. Garth. 
FLA GGINESS, flag'-gy-nis. . /. [from Haggy.] 
Laxity ; limbernets ; want of tenſion. 
FLa'ccr, flag -gy. adj. [from flag. 
I. Weak; lax; limber; not ſtift; not tenſe. 
His flaggy wings, when forth he did difplay, 
Were like two fails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gather'd full, and worketh ſpeedy way. 
Fairy Queen. 
That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lye, 
And reſting there, their faggy pinions dry. Dryd. 
2. Weak in taſte ; inſipid. 
Graft an apple-cion upon the ſtock of a cole- 
wort, and it will bear a great flaggy apple. 
Bacon. 
FLAGITIOUS, fli-jlsh'-us, adj. [from Ha- 
gitius, Lat.] 
t. Wicked; villanous; atrocious, 
No villainy or flagitious action was ever yet 
committed, but, upon a due enquiry into the 
_ cauſes of it, it will be found, that a lye was firſt 
or laſt the principal engine to effect it. South. 
There's no working upon a flagitious and per- 
verſe nature by kindneſs and diſcipline. 
L' Eftrange, 
Firſt, thoſe fagitious times, 
Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Conſpire to violate the nuptial bed. Neſcommon. 
Perjury is a crime of ſo flogitious a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding every approach 
towards it. diiſen, 
But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain, 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagitious times, Pope. 
2. Guilty of crimes. | 
He dies, ſad outcaſt of each church and ſtate, 
And, harder ſtill, fagitious yet not great. Pope. 
FLAGI/TiousxEss, fla-jish'-as-nis. . / from 
Aagitious. Wickedneſs; villany. 
FLA Gon, flag'-un. n. /. [flacced, Welſh; 


Ital. Aaſco, Span.] A veſſel of drink with 
a narrow mouth. 
A mad rogue! he pour'd a flagon of Rheniſh 
on my head once. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
More had ſent him by a ſuitor in Chancery 
two ſilver flagons. Bacon Apopbib. 
Did they coin piſspots, bowls, and flagons 
Int' officers of horſe and dragoons? Hudibras. 
His/truſty fagen, full of potent juice, 
Was hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe, 
Roſcommon. 
One flagon walks the round, that none ſhould 
think we, 
They either change, or ſtint him in his drink. 
Dryden, 


Lat.] Burning; heat; fire. 

Luſt cauſeth a flagrancy in the eyes, as the 
ſight and the touch are the things deſired, and 
therefore the ſpirits reſort to thoſe parts. 
| Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

FLA'GRANT, fla'-grant. adj. [fagrans, Lat.] 
uſed figuratively. _ 

A thing which filleth the mind with comfort 
and heavenly delight, ſtirreth-up flagrant deſires 
and affections, correſpondent unto that which the 
words contain. | Healer. 

2. Glowing ; fluſhed, 
Sce Sapho, at her toilet's greaſy 


Then iſſuing flogrant to an evening maſk _ 


1 


Flaxe, Sax. ate, Dan. fagon, Fr. fiaſco, 


FLA/GRANCY, AX-gran- sy. u. /. [/lagrantia, | 


1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always | 


N 
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50 morning inſects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fly- blow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 
3. Red; imprinted red. 

Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 

The beadle's laſh flill fagrant on their back. Prior. 
4. Notorious ; flaming into nctice. 

When fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to 
defend itſelf; and at worſt, if the crimes be ſo 
flagrant that a man is laid afide out of .perie& 
ſhame, he retires loaded with the ſpcils of the 
nation, - : | Sri. 

With equal poize ler ſteddy juſtice ſway, | 
And flagrant crimes with certain vengeance pay; 
But, till the prooſs are clear, the ſtroke delay. 

Smith, 
FLAGRA'TION, fla-gri'-shin. 2. /. [fagro, 
Lat.] Burning. 8 
FLA GSTA r, flag'-stàf. n. /. { fag and af. 
The ſtaff on which the flag is fixed. 

The duke, leſs numerous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies: 

His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 

And bloody croſſes on his flag/taffs riſe. Dryden 
FLAIL, flä'l. u. . ¶agellum, Lat. flegel, 
German.] The inſtrument with which 
grain is beaten out of the ear; the tool ot 
the threſher. 

Our ſoldiers, like the night-Ow-.I's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a fail, t 
Fell gently. down as if they ſtruck their friends. 

Shakeſp. Hen. VI. 

When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 

His ſhadowy fail hath threſh'd the corn, ö 
That ten day-labourers could not end. Milton. 

In this pile ſhall reign a mighty prince, 

Born for a ſcourge of wit, and flail of ſenſe. 
Dryden. 

The dexterous handling of the fal, or the 
plough, and being good workmen with theſe 
tools, . did not hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus's 
{kill in arms and government. Locke. 

The threſher, Duck, could o'er the queen 

revail: 
The provetb ſays, no fence againſt a fail, Swift. 
FLAKE, fla k. ». /. [ floccus, Lat.] 
1. Any thing that appears looſely held to- 
gether, like a flock of wool. 

Crimſon circles, like red flakes in the element, 
when the weather is hotteſt. Sidney. 

And from his wide-devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that fluſhing in his beard, 

Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made affear'd. 
Fairy Dueen, 

The earth is ſometimes covered with ſnow two 
or three feet deep, made up only of little fates 
or pieces of ice, Burnet, 

Small drops of a miſling rain, . deſcending”. 
through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot 
into one of thoſe figured icicles; which, being 
ruffled by the wind, in their fall are broken, and 
cluſtered together into ſmall parcels, which we 
call fakes of ſnow, Grenww's Coſmology. - 

Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for - 
a conſiderable time, and at the ſame time are ſeen 
little fakes of ſcurf riſing up. Addiſon. 

2. A ſtratum; layer; film; lamina. | 

The flakes of his tough fleſh ſo firmly bound, 
As not to be divorced by a wound. Sandys. 

The teeth cut away great flakes of the metal, 
till it received the perſect form the teeth would 
make, | ; Moxon. 


To FLAKE, flak. v. a. (fromthenoun.] To 
form in flakes or bodies looſely connected. 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 
Mold the round hail, or flake the fleecy ſnow. 
| Pope's Odife 
To FLAKE, flak. v.n. To break into laminæ; 
to part in looſe bodies. 
FLAKY, fla -kYy. adj. [from flale.] 
1. Looſely hanging together. 
Ihe ſilent hour ſteals on, 
And faty darkneſs breaks within the Eaſt. 


o 


Sal 5 
The 
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And met congeneal, mingling flame with flame. | 


\ 
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The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeem to ſet the world on * 
ope. 
Hence, when the ſnows in Winter teaſe to weep, 
And undiſſolv'd their flatly texture keep, 
The banks with eaſe their humble ſtreams contain, 
Which ſwell in Summer, and thoſe banks diſdain. 
| Blackm. 
2. Lying in layers or ſtrata ; broken into la- 
minæ. 

FLA M, fam.“ 1. /. [A cant word of no cer- 
tain etymology.] A falſehood; a lye; an 
illuſory pretext. «vhe 

A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras. 
"Till theſe men can prove the things, ordered 
by our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful 
or indecent, all pretences or pleas of conſcience 
to the contrary. are nothing but cant and cheat, 
flam and deluſion, South. 
What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world 
but lyes? Lyes immortalized and conſigned over 
as a perpetual abuſe and Fam upon —_— i 
dutd. 

7 FLam, flim'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
deceive with a lye. Merely cant. 

For ſo our ignorance was flamm d, | 
To damn ourſelves t' avoid being damn'd. | 
Hudibras, | 

God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who 
knows exactly what thou can'ſt do, and what not. 
? outh, 

FLAMBEADU, flim'-b6. 1. / [Fr.] A lighted 
torch. 

The king ſeized a flambeau with zeal to deſtroy. 

|; | Dryden. 

As the attendants carried each of them a flam- 
beau in their hands, the ſultan, after having or- 
dered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to enter the houſe, find out the criminal, and 
put him to death, Adiiſin's Guardian. 

FLAME, fli'm. n.f. [famma, Lat. flamme, 
Fr.] 

1. Light emitted from fire. $ | 

Is not fame a vapour, fume, or exhalation 
heated red hot, that is, ſo hot as to ſhine? For 
bodies do not flame without emitting a copious 
fume, and this fume burns in the flame. 

| Newton's Opt. | 
What flame, what lightning cer 
So quick an active force did bear!  Convley. | 
2. Fire. | | : EE 
Jove, Prometheus” theft allow; 
The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him 
now. - - Cooley. 
3. Ardour of temper or imagination; bright- 
neſs of fancy; vigour of thought. | 
Of all our elder plays, | 
This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame; 
Great are their faults, and glorious is their flame: 
In both our Englifh genius is expreſt, 
' Lofty and bold, but negligently dreſt. Waller. 
4. Ardour of inclination. ; 
Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 


Pope. 
5. Paſſion of love. | 
MI heart's on flame, and does like fire 
To her aſpire. . Cooley. 
Come arm'd'in flames; for I would prove 
All the extremities of love. | Cooley, 
No watziing of th' approaching flame; | 
Swiftly like ſudden .death it came: Ws 
I lov'd the moment-I beheld. Granville. 
To FLame, fla m. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
Can you think to blow cut the intended fire 
your city is ready to flame in, with ſuch weak 
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Hell all around 
As one great ſurnace flam d. 

2. To ſhine like flame, 

Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread. 
Now ſtreak d and glowing with the morning red; 
Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing ſable for the peaceful night. Prier. 

3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 

FLAMECO'LOURED, fli'm-kl-lJard. adj. [fame 
and colour. ] Of a bright yellow colour. 

"Tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well in ame- 
coloured ſtockings. Shakeſp. Twelfth Nigtt. 

Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce and cholerick aſpect, in a flamecoloured 
garment. by Peachajn. 

FLA MEN, fla-mèn. n. /. Lat.] A pricft ; one 
that officiates in ſolemn offices. 

Then firſt the flamen taſted living food; 

Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood. 
5 Pope. 

FLAMMABI'LITY, flim-ma-bil-I-ty. =. /. 
Hamma, Lat.] The quality of admitting 
to be ſet an fire, ſo as to blaze. 

In the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 
oily, fat amd unctuous parts, conſiſt the principles 
of flammabzlity. Brown. 

FLAMMA'TION, flim-mi'-shan. u. / (Ham- 
matio, Lat.] The act of ſetting on flame. 

White or cryſtalline arſenick, being artificial, 
and ſublimed with ſalt, will. not endure flame 

mation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Fra/mMEoOvs, fläm-my-ùs. adj. | flammeus, 
Lat.] Conſiſting of flame; reſembling flame. 

This flammeous light is not over all the body. 


Brown, 


adj. 


Mullen. 


FLAMMYFEROUS, Alim-mif'-fE-ras. 
[ fammifer, Lat.] Bringing flame. Dif, 
FLaMMi'vom0us, flim-miy'-v0-mis. adj. 
Hamma and vomo, Lat.] Vomiting out 
flame. | Di. 
FLa'My, fla'-my. adj. [from flame.) | 
1. Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 
With amy breaths do iſſue oft in ſound. Sidney. 

2+ Having the nature of flame. 

The vital ſpirits of living creatures are a ſub- 
ſtance compounded of an airy and amy matter; 
and though air and flame, being free, will not 
well mingle, yet bound in by a body they will. 

| Bacon. 
FLANK, flank'. 2. / Hanc, Fr. according to 
Menage, from Meyav.; more probably from 
latus, Lat.] 
1. That part of the ſide of a quadruped near 
the hinder thigh. 
The belly ſhatl be eminent by ſhadowing the 


» Peacham. 


"=. 
| 2. {In men.] The lateral part of the lower | 


He ſaid, and pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent: 
Through Paris“ ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
' His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward near his flank deſcends. 
| | | Pope. 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. E 
Great ordnance and ſmall ſhot thundered and 
ſhowered upon our men from the rampier in 
front, and from the gallies that lay at ſea in fant, 
8 Hacen : War with Spain. 
Gray was appointed to ſtand on the left ſide; in 
ſuch ſort as he might take the flank of the enemy. 
f : 3 Hayward. 
To right and left the front 
Divided, and to either fant retir'd. Milton, 
4. {In fortification.] That part of the baſtion 
which reaches from the curtain to the face, 


and the curtain, | 
To FLANK, flink'. v. a. | 


breath as this?  Sbahkeſpe 
He fell faming through th' ethereal ſky 
To botromlels perdition, - Milton. | 


1. To attack the fide of a battalion or 
- Heet, F REL PR IBN 


and defends the oppoſite face, the flank | 
Harris. 
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2. To be poſted ſo as to oy | 
mand any paſs on the fide. erloo or com. 
With fates averſe againſt their 
mand, 
Arm'd on the right, and on the leſt 
And flank the paſſage. 
3. To Ty 98 the ſide, 
By the rich ſcent we ſound on * 
Which, fank'd with rocks, An een 


* * * 
did cloſe in covert lay 
4" 


| 


* 
1 
king $ com. 


they tang, 


MC. 
en. Lon, 


Dread 
FLA'NKER, flänk“- dr. 1. /. from Ps nr 
fortification jutting out ſo as to 


To FLA'NKER, flink'-fr. v. a. 


Fr.] To defend by lateral fortifications. * 
F NI _—_— n. f. gaulanen, Wal 
rom gawlan wool, Davies.) A ſoft nan 
, tuff . oo. 1 f 
cannot anſwer the Welch Hara. 
FLAP, flap“. . /. Ilceppe, Sax. 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe 
faſtened only by one ſide. f 
There is a peculiar proviſion for the windpipe 
that is, a cartilaginous flap upon the opening * 
| the larinx, which hath an open cavity for the 
admiſhon of the air. Broten 
Some ſurgeons make a crucial inciſion, ups: 
the ſuppoſition that the wound will more ealily 
heal by turning down the flaps. Sharp, 
} 2. The motion of any thing broad and look, 
13. [A ay in horſes. ] 
When a horſe has the faps, you may percei 
| his lips ſwelled on both 1455 f his N — 
that which is in the bliſters is like the white of av 
egg: cut ſome ſlaſhes with a knife, and rub it once 
with ſalt, and it will cure. Farrier's Did. 
To FLar, flap. v. 4. [from the noun.) 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten, 
A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanc- 
tuary in a ditch with a beetle: the eagle fupt 
off the former, and devonred the other, LE. 
Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ftinks and | ings, 
Pope. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe made by the 
ſtroke of any thing broad. 
With Iruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 


8 bal:f ,, 


Their feet in liquid ſhackles hound. Philip:. 
| Three times, all in thedead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring ; | 
And ſhrieking at her window thrice | 
The raven fapp's his wing. Ticks, 


To FLAr, flap". v.n. 
1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 
"Tis common for a duck to run flapping and 
fluttering away, as if maimed, to carry people from 
her young. Z' Eftrange. 
The dire Papping on the ſhield of Turnus, and 
fluttering abour his head, diſheartened him in the 
duel. Dryden's Ertid. 
2. To fall with flaps or broad parts depend- 
ing. 
When ſuffocating miſts obſcure the morn, 
Let thy worſt wig, long-us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath his fepping hat ſecures his hair. h. 
FLA'eDRAGON, flap/-drig-un. 7. / [from 
a dragon ſuppoſed to breathe fire.) 
1. A play in which they catch raiſins out of 
burning brandy, and, extinguiſhing them 
by cloſing the mouth, eat them. 
2. The thing eaten at flapdragon- 
He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and fen- 
nel, and drinks candles ends for Hapdragets; and 
| rides the wild mare with the boys, Shaw 
| o 
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| | 
„non, flip'-drig-iin. v. a. [from 
fork pv; To ſwallow ; to devour. Bw 
cant. 
But to 
ſea 


i 


make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how the | 
it. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


FLa/pEARED, fAlip'-erd. adj. | fap and car.] 


ine looſe and broad ears: | 
Havin reſon,bectle-headed, flupeared knave.Shak, 


LARE, Ar. v. a. (from flederen to 

4 2 Dut. Skinner ; perhaps accidentally 
changed from glare.] 
To glitter with tranſient luſtre. | 

Doctrine and life, colours and light, in one 
When they combine and mingle, bring 

A ftrong regard and awe; but ſpeech alone 
Doth vaniſh like a faring thing, 


1. 


| Jo glitter offenſively. 
* L When the ſun begins to fling | 
His farins beams, me, goddeſs, bring 

& To che walks of twilight groves. Milton. 
;. To be in too much light. 


I cannot ſta 
= Flring in ſunſhine 1 the day. 
. To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. 
A She ſhall be looſe enrob'd, 
With ribbands pendant flaring bout her head. 


Pier. 


= FLASH; flash“. 2. ſ. Let, Minſheav.] 

1. A ſudden, quick, tranſitory blaze. 
When the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 

The breaſt of heav'n, 1 did preſent myſelf 

Ev'n in the aim and very fas of it. Shakeſp. 
We-ſee a floſs of a piece is ſeen ſooner than the 

noiſe is heard, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
One with a fla begins, and ends in ſmoak; 

The other out of ſmoak brings glorious light. 


Roſcommon. 


Defy'd the forky lightning from afar, 


And e for fla returns, and fires for fires. Dryd. 


2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 
| MWherebe your gibes now? your gambols? your 
ſongs? your faſter of merriment, that were wont 
to ſet the table in a roar ? ©  Shatgſp. 

Wicked men prefer the light flaſter of a wanton 
murth; which for a while ſuſpend reflection, and 
muaken conſcience. - 


\ 4 R : 
A 5 opers 


A ſhort tranfient ſtate. © | 


5 3 Baton, 
rA body of water driven by violence. 
Frs, flash“. v. u. | 
Io glitter with a quick and tranfient flame. 
This falt powdered, and put into a ctucible, was, 
by the wjedtion of well kindled charcoal, made to 


* 


10 burſt out into any kind of violence. 
By day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 
e faſbes into one groſs crime or other, 


4 ſets us all at odds. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
„ 10 break out into wit, merriment, or 
bricht thought. 


ey las out ſometimes into an irregular gteat- 
4 = of thought. , Felton on the Claſſicks. 
krass, Hal. v. a. To ſtrike up large 
| es Of water from' the ſurface. 
ith his raging arms he rudely f, | 
Waves about, and all his armour ſwept, 
and filth away was waſh'd, 
7 ; Fairy Queen. 
he tr * faſted with a ſtick or oar, 
eth a mining le d 
. ene Panties OE colour, and the drops 
LA SHE 5 3 * 
a oe? flash -Ur. u. f. {from Halb.) 


more appearance of wit tha 


n reality. 


' 


And in the ear, not conſcience, ring. Herbert. N 


I. A bottle; a veſſcl. 


Sbaleſp. 


And as Fgeon, when with heaven he ſtrove, | ; 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, | 


| 2. Smooth ; without protuberances. 


hide the ſinner from himſelf, to ſuch diſcourſes as | 


The Perſians and Macedonians had it for a fg. | 


faſo divers times, almoſt like melted nitre. Boyle. þ 


Carew. | 


FL A 


FLAs“AILx, fläsh“-V-Iy. adv [from fa/by.) With | 


empty ſhow; without real power of wit, or 
ſolidity of thought. 


FLA'SHY, flash'-y. adj. [from Haſb.] 
t. Empty; not ſolid; ſhowy without ſub- 
ſtance. | 
Flaſby wits cannot fathom the whole extent of a 
large diſcourſe. Digby on the Soul, Dedication, 
When they Iſt, their lean and flafsy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
þ Milton. 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, [buy; 
Which thou think'ſt nothing, friend! thou ſhalt not 
Nor will 1 change for all the flaſfby wit. Dryden. 
2. [From Aaccidis, Skhinner.} Infipid ; with- 
out force or ſpirit. 
Diſtilled books are, like common diſtilled wa- 
ters, flaſby things. Bacon's Eſſays. 
The taſtes that moſt offend in fruits, herbs and 
roots, are bitter, harſh, ſour, wateriſh or /aſby. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


FLASK, flask'. n. /. {fafque, Fr.] 


Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his faſt, King. 
2. A powder-horn. 
Powder in a ſkilleſs ſoldier's Aaſt | 
Is ſet on fire. Shakeſþ. 
FLa'sKeET, fliask'-It. . /. [from flaſk.) A 
veſſel in which viands are ferved. 
Another plac'd | 
The filver ſtands with golden /aſets grac'd. Pepe. 


FLAT, flat'. adj. [plat, Fr.] 


1. Horizontally level without inclination. 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 


Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. Milton. 


every bomb that fell on them would take effect. 
| Addiſon on Italy. | 
In the dawning of the next day we might plainly 
diſcern it was a land Fat to our fight, and full of 
boſcage. 5 | Bacon, 
3. Not elevated; fallen; not erect. 
Ceaſe t' admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall fat, and ſhrink into a trivial toy, 
At every ſudden {lighting quite abaſht. Miiton. 


4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 
What makes a nation happy, and keeps it ſo, 
What ruins kingdoms, and lays cities flat. Milton. 

That Chriſt-charch ſtands above ground, and 

that the church of Weſtminſter lies not flat upon 


* 


it, is your lordſhip's commendation. South. 
5. Lying proſtrate; lying along. by 
The wood-born people fall before her fat, 


And worſhip her as goddefs of the wood. F. Queen. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretchedprince flat on the ground. 
| | . Damel. 
6. (In painting.) Wanting relief; wanting 
prominence of the figures. | 
7. Taſteleſs ; infipid ; dead. | | 
He, like a puling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a flat tamed piece. Shake/p. 
Taſte ſo. divine! that what of ſweet before 

Hath touch'd my ſenſe, ſſat ſeems to this and harſh, 
2 : Milton, 
The miry fields, 

Rejvicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 

Of beauteous form produce; pleaſing to ſight, * 

Blut to the tongue inelegyait and flat. Philips. 

8. Dull; unanimated; frigid, 5 

Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are 

thought to be ſhot out of ſecret, intentions; but 

as for large diſcourſes, they are flat things, and 

not ſo muck voted; ih 


Strike fat the thick rotundity o' th* world. Shakeſp. 


1 


The houſes are fat roofed to walk upon, ſo that 


FLA 


Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but flat inſipid ſtuff. Dryden, 
9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs ; dejected. 
feel my genial ſpirits droop, 
My hopes all fot, nature within me ſeems 
in all her functions weary of herſelf. Milton. 
10. Unpleafing ; taſteleſs. 
How. weary, ſtale, fat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! Se. 
To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of hea- 
venly happineſs, and earneſtly deſirous ef obtain- 
ing it, all earthly ſatisfactions muſt needs look 
little, and grow flat and unſavoury. Atterb, Serm. 


I1. Peremptory ; abſolute ; downright. 
His horſe with fat tiring taught him, that diſ- 
creet ſtays make ſpeedy journeys. Sidney, 
It is a flat wrong to puniſh the thought or pur- 
poſe of any before it be enacted; for true juſtice 
puniſheth nothing but the evil act or wicked word. 
Spenſer, 
As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
ſo they become flat libertines, and fall to all li- 
centiouſneſs. Spenſer. 
. You ſtart away, 
And lend no ear unte my purpoſes; 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep: 
— I will, that's fat. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is flat deſpair: we muſt exaſperate | 
Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, 
And that muſt end us. Milton : Paradiſe Left. 
If thou fin in wine or wantonneſs, 
Boaſt yt thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſũ veneſs, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his tory, 
He makes fat war with God, and doth defy, 
With his meer clod of earth, the ſpacious ſky. 


Herbert. 
Lou had broke and robb'd his houſe, 
And ſtole his talifmanique loufe; 
And all his new-found old inventions, 
With fat felonious intentions. Hudibra:. 


12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in ſound. 
| If you ſtop-the-holes of a hawk's bell, it will 
make no ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle, Perer., 
The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
ſeveral cartilages and muſcles to contract or dilate 
it, as we would have our voice flat or ſharp. Ray. 
FLar, flat". 2. / 3 ' 
1. A level; an extended plane. | 
The ſtrings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give a 
far greater ſound, by reaſon of the knot, board 
and concave underneath, than if there were no- 
thing but only the fat of a board to let in the 
upper air into the lower. Bacon. 
Becauſe the air receiveth great tincture from the 
. earth,expoſe fleſh or fiſh, both upon a ſtake of wood 
ſome height above the earth, and upon the fiat of 
the eartn 3 Bacon, 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make di- 
vers diſtm& eminences appear a flat by force of 
ſhadows, and yet the ſhadows themſelves not to 
appear, Motton' v Architefture. 
He has cut the ſide of the rock into a flat for a 
garden; and by laying on it the-waſte earth, that 
he has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring. parts, 
furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. Adi. 


2. Even ground; not mountainous. 
Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 

Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 

T* o'ertop old Pelion, or the &yiſh head 

Of blue Olympus. Shakeſp, Hamlet. 

The way is ready and net long, > 

Beyond a row of myrtles, on'a flat, 

Faſt by a mountain. © Milton's Par. Leg. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inun- 
dations. 1 f 

The ocean, overpeering of his liſt, 

Eats not the fats with more impetuous haſte __ 

Than young Laertes, in a riotous head; 

O'erbcars your oflicers, . Shakeſp. Hamm. 


Di. 


* 
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All che inf-&ions, that rhe fun ſucks up IF 


From bogs, fens, flats, on. Profpero fall. Shal:/p. 
Half my pow'rs this aight, 
Paſſing theſe flats, are taken by the tide; 
"Theſe Lincoln waſhes have devoured them. Sale. 
4. Shallow; ſtrand ; place in the ſea where 
the water is not deep enough for ſhips. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows-and of flats. Sbaleſp. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in cr 
out through ſo many fats and ſands, if wind and 
weather be not very ſavourable. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Having newly left theſe grammatick flats and 
ſhallows, where they ſtuck unreaſonably, they are 
now turmoiled with their unballaſted wits in fa- 
thomleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. . Milt. 
Full in the prince's paſſage hills of ſand, 
And dang'rous flats, in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. Dryden. 
Muſt we now have an ocean of mere flats and 
ſhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation? Bentley. 
5. The broad fide, of a blade. 
A darted mandate. came 


[frame, ; 
From that great will which moves this mighty 
Bid me to thee, my royal ckarge, repair, 
To guard thee from the dæmons of the air; | 

Ny flaming ſword above em to diſplay, | 
All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 
The fat to ſweep tlie viſions from thy mind, | 
The edge to cut em through that ſtay behind. Drygd. . 

6. Depreſſion of thought or language. N 

Milton's Paradiſe Loſt is admirable; but am 1 | 
therefore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 
amongſt his elevations, when tis evident he creeps | 
along ſomctimes for above an hundred lines to- 


gether? Dryden. 
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Not any interpreters allow it to be ſpoken of 
ſuch as #/atly denythe being of God; but of them 
that believing his exiſtence, ſeclude him from di- 
recting the world. Bentley, 
FL4'TXEsSs, flat'-nls. n. ſ. [from at.] 

1. Evenneſs ; level extenfion. 
2. Want of relief or prominence. | 
It appears ſo very plain and uniform, that one 
would think the coiner looked on the flatneſs of a 
ſigure, as one of the greateſt beauties in ſculpture. 
| Addiſon on Medals. 
3. Deadneſs; infipidity ; vapidnels. 
Deadneſs or flatneſe in cyder is often occaſioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the vellel, 
: Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
4. Dejection of fortune. 
The emperor of Ruflia was my father : 
Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding | 

His daughter's trial! that he did but ſee 

The flatneſs of my miſery! Sbakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
* ' of mind ; want of life ; want of 

ſpirit. | 

Pow faſt does obſcurity, flatneſs, and imper- | 
tinency flow in upon our meditations? *Tis a dif- | 
ficult taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and to put life 
and perſptcuity into our diſcourſes. Collier. | 
6. Dulneſs; inſipidity; frigidity. | 


Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into 


fuſtian, and others ſunk into flatneſs. Pope. 
7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acuteneſs of 
ſound. 

Take two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the one 
againſt the bottom of the other within a pale of 
water, and you ſhall find the ſound groweth more 
flat, even while part of the ſaucer is above the 
water; but that flatneſs of ſound is joined with a 


7. A ſurface without relief, or prominences. | 
Alre there then ſuch raviſhing charms in a dull 
unvaried tat, tb make a ſuſſicient compenſation | 
for the chieſ things of the ancient mountains, and | 
tor the precious things of the laſting hills? Bentley. 


To FLAT, flat'. v. a. [from the noun.] 


x. To level; to depreſs; to make broad and 3 


- 


ſmooth. ü 
The ancients ſay, if you take two twigs of ſe- 
veral fruit- trees, and flat them on the ſides, and 
bind them cloſe, and ſet them in the ground, they 
will come up in one ſtock, - con. 
With horrid ſhapes ſhe does her ſons expoſe, 
Diſtends their ſwelling lips, and flats their noſe, 
Creech, 


* 


2. To make vapid. 
| An orange, lemon and apple, wrapt in a linen 
cloth, being buried for a fortnight four feet deep 
within the earth, though in a moiſt place and 
rainy time, were become a little harder rhan they 
were z otherwiſe freſh in their colour, but their juice 
ſomewhat flatted. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
To FLAr, flat'.. v. u. 1 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to favell. 


1 burnt it the ſecond time, and obſerved the | 
ſcin ſhrink, and the ſwelling to flat yet 2 than He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. Shak. 
| | emple, |. 


at firſt, | "4 
2. To render unanimated or evanid. 


Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely | 


to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, 
than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſ- 
tract and loſe it. King Charles. 


FLA'TLONG, Ait'-16ng. ady. [ flat and long.] | 


With the flat downwards; nat edgewiſe. 
What a blow was there given? | - 
An it had fallen #/atong, Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

FLA'TLY, flat -N. adv. [from flat] | 
. Horizontally-; without inclination. 


2. Without prominence or elevation. 4 


3. Without ſpirit; .dully.; frigidly. 
4. Peremptorily ; downright. - - E 
He. in theſe wars had flatly refuſed his aid. Sign. 
Thereupon they flatly diſavouch | | 
To yield him more obedience, or ſupport, Daniel. 

9 Unjuſt, thou ſay'ſt, 


/ \ 
— 


7 


harſhneſs. Bacon. 


2 rer flat n. v. a, [Fatir, Fr. from 
. To make even or level, without promi- 
nence or elevation. | 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, or 
Hatten it, it will rife again. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
3. To make vapid. | 
4. To deject; to depreſs; to diſpirit. 
To FLA'TTEXN, flät'n. v. 2. 
1. To grow even or level. 
2+ To grow dull and infipid. 
Here joys, that endure. for ever, 


freſh and in 


very taſting. - © | Z' Eftrange. 

FLla'TTER, flat'-tar. . /. [from fat.) The 
workman or inſtrument by which bodies 
are flattened. | 


To FLA'T TER, flat/-tar. v. a. [fatter, Fr.] 
1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with 
blandiſhments; to gratify with ſervile ob- 
ſequiouſneſs; to gain by falſe compliments. 
| When I tell him he hates flatterers, 


His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not f/atter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for's power to thunder: his heart's his 
mouth; 
What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent. 


He that flatteretb his neighbour, ſpreadeth a net 
for his feet. | Prov. XXIX. 5, 
He /lattereth himſelf in his own eyes, until his 
miquity be found hateful. | 
After this way of flatiering their willing bene- 


factors out of part, they contrived another off 


forcing their unwilling neighbours out of all their 


poſſeſſions. . Decay of Piety. 
Averſe alike to flatter or offend. Pope. 


2. To praiſe falſely, 57 
Fluter d crimes of a licentious age, 


vigour, are oppoſed to ſatisfactions that are at- | 
tended with ſatiety and ſurfeits, and flatten in the 


* 


Sbaleſp. 


RS Pſalm XXX V1, 2. 


I ſcorn to flatter you or any man. Weroton. 


LA 


3. To pleaſe; to ſooth. This 
* 2 
A conſort of voices fupporting th 
their different parts 8 harthouy, pre 
fills the ears and fatter: them. Dryden. Dt "27 
4+ To raife falſe hopcs. 77205 
He, always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee, of Hlatt ring gales ; 
Unmindful. My 
FLA'TTERER, flat'-ter-rbr, . /. [from 1 I 
One who flatters; a fawner ; a whee, 6 
one who endeavours to gain favour 1, 
pleaſing falfities. 
When | tell him he hates Halterers, 
He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. 14 
Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery; 107 
he be an ordinary /Zatterer, he will have cer 
| common attributes, which may ſerve every Ry: 
if he be a cunning f/atterey, he will follow the a. 
flatterer, which is a man's ſelf. But if he beg 
impudent Vatterer, look wherein a man is conſciq 
to himſeli that he is moſt defective, and is nc ys 
of countenance in himſcif, that will the latins 
\ entitle him to perforce. | 
If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, 
Want gives to know the att rer from the frin 


ſenſe 15 Dureh 


Da. 


Drigs 
After treating her like a goddeſs. the huf; 
| uſes her like a woman: what is ſtill worſe, 4, 
| moſt abject Hallerers degenerate into the greud 
| tyrants, Addiſon : Gurts, 
| 


goes about to inform them, ſhall be cenſured i 
a aflatterer. Sf 
FLa'TTERY, flat'-ter-F. 2. /. [from fats; 
Aatterie, Fr.] Falſe praiſe; artful cht 
quiouſneſs; adulation. 
Minds, by nature great, are conſcious of tir 
greatneſs, 


And hold it mean to borrow aught from flat, 
R 


Simple pride for Flatt' ry makes demands. 2j 
See how they beg an alms of flattery / 
They languiſh, O! ſupport them with a lye. J 
FLA'TT1SH, flat'-tish. adj. [from fat.] Son: 
what flat ; approaching to flatneſs. 
Theſe are from three inches over to ſix or ſer: 
and of a flatti/b ſhape. Woodward on F. 
FLA'TULENCY, Akt'-&-1En-54: 1. f. (fn 
atulent.] +, 
1. Windineſs ; fulneſs of wind; turgelcerc! 
'by wind confined; | 
| Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of! 
which expands itſelf, producing all the diforces 
of flatulency. ; & Arillus 
2. Emptineſs; vanity; levity ; airineſß. 
Whether moſt of them are not the genuine 0 
rivations of the hypotheſis they claim to, maj x 
determined by any that conſiders the natura fi 
tulency of that airy ſcheme of notions. Gli 
 FLA'TULENT, flat'-G-ltnt. adj. Hatt 
| Flatus, Lat.] 
1. Turgid with air; windy. — 
Peaſe are mild and demulcent ; but being f 
of aerial particles are f!atulent, when diſſolved © 
| digeſtion. Aria 
| Flatulent tumours are ſuch 2s eaſily yield to- 
| 


% . the! 
preſſure of the finger; but readily return, Ts 


elaſticity, to a tumid ſtate again. 7 
2. Empty; vain; big without ſubſtance © 
reality; puffy. 
To talk of knowledge, 7 
repreſentations which are made to our g70 * ri 
culties, is a Hlatulent vanity. Glanvikies "ik 
How many of theſe flatulent writers 2 
N in their reputation, aſter ſeven or eight — en 
of their works. 5 "i 
FLarvo'sTyY, flit-0-6g'-I-ty- 1. . os 
os from flatus, Lat.) Windineſs; 
Or alr. © : . 
| The cauſe is fatuo/ity ; for wind ſtirred, nord 


from thoſe few indiſicd 


Provoke our cenſure. Toung. 


| Fiaſly unjult, to bind with laws the free. Milton. | 


| to expel; and all ;purges have in them 2 hat 


The publick ſhould know this: yet who | 


. * 1 k q" 5 4 Ts x 3 5 *. 
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Kant of wind, which is the principal eauſe of 
tenſion in the ſtomach and belly. Bacon. 
pra'rvous, flät-d-üs. adj. [from Aatus, 
Lat.] Windy; full of wind. | 
Rhabarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, 
doth digeſt and overcome, being not fatuous nor 
loathſome ; and ſo ſendeth it to the meſentery 
yeins, and, being opening, it helpeth down urine. 
| Bacon. 
U, AlY-tas. n. / [Lat.] Wind gather- 
1 any cavities of the body, cauſed by 
indigeſtion and a groſs internal perſpi- 
ration; which is therefore diſcuſſed by 
warm aromaticks. Quincy. 
Fra rwisx, flät-wiz. adj. [fat and wiſe: ſo 
it ſhould be written, not fateways.] With 
the flat downwards ; not the edge. | 
Its poſture in the carth was fatroiſe, and paral- 
le] to the ſite of the ſtratum in which it was re- 
Woodward on Heſſils. 


| 
| 


ted. - 
To FLAUNT, flänt'. v. u. 7; 
1. To make a fluttering ſhew in apparel. 
With ivy * and 1 ; 
Wich flaunting honeytuckie. ilton. 
lr Ny applauſe deny themſelves 
things convenient to faunt it, out, being frequently 
enough fain to immolate their own deſires to 
their vanity. Boyle. 
Here, attir d beyond our purſe, we go, 
For uſcleſs ornament and flaunting ſhow : 
We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine, 
And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden. | 
You ſot, you loiter about alehouſes, or flaunt | 
about the ſtreets in your new-gilt chariot, never 
minding me nor your numerous family. Arbuth. 
3. To be hung with ſomething looſe and fly- | 
ing. This ſeems not to be proper: the 
words flaunt and futter might with more 
propriety have changed their places, 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall diff rence made; 
One flaunt: in rags, one flutters in brocade, Pope. 


FLavunT, flint', 2. /. Any thing looſe and 


>” 


How would he look to ſee his work ſo noble, 
Wildly bound up, what would he ſay! or how 
Should I in theſe my borrow'd behold 
The ſternneſs of his preſence ! Shakeſp. 

FLAVOUR, fla“ vür. u. / 
1. Power of pleaſing the taſte. 

They have a certain flavour, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, from ſeveral accidental circumſtances, 
which they may loſe, if not taken early. 

2 ; | Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell; odour ; fragrance. 

Myrtle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 

* With bending heaps, ſo nigh their bloom diſcloſe, 
Each ſeems to ſmell the favour which the other 

a blows, Dryden. 

Fra vonous, fla - vůr- ds. adj. [from flawour.)] 
1. Delightful to the palate. | 

Sweet grapes degen rate there, and fruits declin'd 

From their firſt fla v ros taſte, renounce their kind. 
| 2 Dryden. 
2. Fragrant 3 odorous. | | 
FLAW, fd“. n. /. Lende to break; floh, Sax. 
2 garment.) | 
1. A crack or breach in any thing. 
This heart ſhall break into a thouſand flaws 
Or ere l Weep. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
| Wool, new-ſhorn, being laid caſually upon a 
veſſel of verjuice, after ſome time had drunk up 
3 — part of the verjuice, though the veſſel were 
* without any flat, and had not the bung- 
en. Bacon's Nat, Hift. \ 
; We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 
5 Toning in at any imperceptible hole or 


A flow isin thy Alba d veſſel found: 
| AE CEI0d4 wed found Dryd. 
r 


r. To break; to crack; to damage with fiſſure. 


: FLaw'LESS, fla 


FLA 


And with 4 my flaw the flaming wall, as once 
it Mall, 

Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, o'er- 
whelm this nether ball. Dryden. 

Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail China- jar receive a flaw. Pope. 

He that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt 
attend every little breach or fav, and ſupply it 
immediately, elſe time alone will bring all to ruin. 

Swift. 
2. A fault; defect; ſomething that weakens 
or invalidates, 

Yet certain though it be, it hath faws; for 
that the ſcriveners and brokers do value unſound 
men to ſer ve their own turn. Bacon : Eſſays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, 

Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo known: 
But ſince ſome flatus in long deſcents may be, 
They make not truth, but probability. Dryden. 

And laid her dowry out in law, 

To null her jointure with a flaw. Hudibras. 

Their judgment has found a flato in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Addiſon's Specs. 

So many flaws had this vow in its firſt con- 

ception. | Atterbury. | 
3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt. [from fo, 
Lat.] Obſolete. ; 
Being incens'd, he's flint ; 
As humourous as Winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congealed the ſpring of day, 
Sbaleſp. Hen. IV. 

Oh, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall, t'expel the Winter's flazo. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
As a huge fiſh, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering ſhore, is with 
a north flaw fraid, 
Shoots back; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, 
Was foil'd Eurialus, Chapman's Iliad. 

Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Czcias, and Argeſtes loud, 

And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 


Milton. 
I heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and theſe flaws, though mortals 
fear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n, | 
Or to the earth's dark baſis underneath, 
Are to the main inconſiderable. Milton's Par. Loſt. 
4. A tumult ; a tempeſtuous uproar. 

And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden circuit on my head WA 
Do calm the fury of this madbrain'd flaw. Shake/p. 

The fort's revolted to the emperor, | 
The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn, 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Came pouring in: I heard the mighty fla; 
When firſt it broke, the crowding enſigns ſaw | 
Which choak'd the paſſage. Dryden's Aurengztbe. 

5. A ſudden commotion of mind. | 
Oh theſe and ſtarts, 
Impoſtors to true fear, would become 
A woman's ſtory at a Winter's fire. Shat. Macbetb. 
To FLAaw, fd“. v. a. [from the noun.) | 


But his ate d heart, | 
Alack, too weak the conflict to fupport, . 
'Twixt two extremes of paſſion, joy and grief, 
Burſt ſmilingly. '— Shukeſp. King Lear. 
The cup was flawed with ſuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looks like a white, not like a 
cryſtalline cup. Boyle. 
The brazen cauldrons with the froſts are ſa d, 
The garment ſtiff with ice, at hearths is thaw'd. 
KIT * | Dryden. 
2. To break; to violate. Out of uſe. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach'd 


ö 


] 


Our merchant's 8 Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
As. adj, [from faw.] With- 
out cracks; without defects. | 


FLE 


A ſtar of the firſt magnitude, which the more 
high, more vaſt, and more flazoleſ+, ſhines only 
bright enough to make itſelf conſpicuous. Beyle. 

FLawx, flä'n. u. J. (piena, Sax. flan, Fr. wiaze, 
Dut.] A ſort of cuſtard; a pie baked in 
a diſh, | 

Fill oven fullof fla, Ginny paſs not for flcep, 

To-morrow thy father his wake-day will keep. 


Tir. 
To FLA WT ER, fla-tlr. v. a. To ſcrape or pare 
a ſkin, Ainſworth, 


FLA'wy, fl2-y. adj. from flaav. ] Full of flaws, 

FLAX, flak's. 1. / [fleax, flex, Sax. wias, 
Dat.] 

rt, The fibrous plant of which the fineſt 
thread 1s made. | | 

2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the ſpinner, 
I'll fetch ſome flax, and whites of eggs, 
T' apply to's bleeding face. Seip. King Lyar. 

Then on the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital fax, and turn'd the wheel apace, 

And turaing ſung. Dryden's Ovid. 
FLax'cons, flik's-kdm. u. J. fax and comb. 

The inſtrument with which the fibres of 

flax are cleanſed from the brittle parts. 
FLA'XDRESSER, fläk's-drès-sür. u. /.| flaw and 

dreſs.) He that prepares flax for the ſpinner, 
FLaA'xeN, flak's-in, adj. [from fax.] 
1, Made of flax. 

The matron, at her nightly taſk, 
Wich penſive labour draws the flaxen thread. 
Thomſon's Winter. 
The beſt materials for making ligatures are the 
fa æen thread that ſhoemakers uſe. Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of flax. 
I bought a fine flaxen long wig. Addiſon. 
FLA'xXwEED, flak's-wed. 2. /. A plant. 
To FLAY, fla“. v. a. [ad flaa, llandick'; fac, 
Dan. wlaen, Dut.) b | 
1. To ſtrip off the ſkin. 

I muſt have been eaten with wild beaſts, or have 
fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and been 
flayed alive, Raleigh, 

Whilſt the old levitical -hierarchy continued, 
it was part of the miniſterial office to flay the ſa- 
crifices. South. 

- Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte ; 
Let the flay'd victims in the plains be caſt ; 
And ſacred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply'd 
To grifly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope's Ody/. 
2+ To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing. 

They ay their {kin from off them, break their 
bones, and chop them in pieces. Mar. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed 
of cutting ſcraws, which is flaying off the green 
ſurſace of the ground, to cover their cabins. $7vife, 


FLA'YER, fla -r. 2. . {from fap.] He that 


ſtrips off the ſkin of any thing. | 
FLEA, flé'. u. /. [rlea, Sax. vlape, Dut. 
each, Scott.] A ſmall red inſet remark- 
able for its agility in leaping, which fucks 
the blood of larger animals. 
While wormwood hath feed, get a handful or 


twain, | | 
To ſave againſt March to make fles to refrain : 


Where chamber is ſweeped, and wormwoud is 
ſtrown, 
No fl:a for his life dare abide to he known. Tuſer. 
A valiant fl-a that dares eat his breakſaſt ou the 
lip of a lion. Shikeſp. Henry V 
| Fleas breed principally of ſtraw ot mats, wheze 
there hath been a little moiſture, Bacon Nat. Hi/.. 
To FLEA, fl&. v. a. [from the gun. ] 10 
clean from fles. 
FLE/ABANE, fle-bän. 1. /. [fea * IF) A 
plant. | . 
It hath undivided leaves, which; Sor the moſt 
part, are glutinous, and have ſirbng ſcent : 11h 
cup of the flower is for the moſt. i t ſcaly, ald of 
5 A „2 cylinoricd 
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| FLEAXK, &“ k. V, d. from floecus, — — 


a 40 Hale, an old word for a grate, hurdle, 


| itn.” Dryden. 


4 


, [ 
. 


FLE 
x cylindrical form: the flower is compoſed of 


many florets, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds with a a 


downy 3 We to them. Miller. 
FLE'ABITE, fl&-bit 
FLE' ABITING, AY-bi-ting. : nf. [feaandbite.) 


1. Red marks cauſed by fleas. 
" The attendance of a cancer is commonly a 
breaking out all over the body, like a flcabiting. 
Whiſeman's Surgery. 
2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that cauſed by 
the ſting of a flea. 
A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or leg, | 
or ſearing the fleſh, are but fleabites to the pains 
of the ſoul. Harvey. 

The ſame expence that breaks one man's back, 
is not a fleabiting to another. L' Eflrange s 

FLE ABITTEN,. - bitn. adj. | flea and bite. | 
1. Stung by fleas. | 
2. Mean; worthleſs, - 

Flcabitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
of clerks and elders ana, like the rude | 
Chaos of Preſbyt'ry, where laymen ey ker, | 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their ir ſide, | 


FLAKE:] A ſmall lock, thread, or twiſt. 
The buſincſſes of men d 
long Heals or threads of hemp and flax, 
More's Antidote again Atheiſm, 
Fiz Am, fle m. n./. [corrupted from , 
the inſtrament uſed in phlebotomy.] An 
inſtrument uſed. to bleed cattle, which is 


placed on the vein, and then driven by a | 


blow. 


Frrlawonxr, fle -wart. v. h [lea and wort. ] | 
Miller. 


K plant. 


To FLECK, Ak”. . . [fleck, Germ. a ſpot, 


FLEECE, fle's. z. 


d upon theſe little | 


FLE 


The ſandals of celeſtial mould, 


Fled d with ambroſial plumes, and rich with gold, | 


Surround her feet. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


To FLEE, AIC. v. n. pret- fled. [This word is 


now almoft univerſally written , though 
properly to fy, pleoxan, tab, is to move 
evith evings, and flee, plean, 12 run away. 
They are now confounded.) To run from 
Cn] to have recourſe to ſhelter. 
Behold, this city is near to flee unto, Cen. xix. 20. 


Macduff j is Ned to England. Shakeſp. 
1 men ſo dull they could not ſee 
t Lyce painted; ſhould th 
Like fimple birds into a net, We" 
So groſly woven and ill ſet ? Waller. 


None of us fall into thoſe circumſtances of 


danger, want, or pain, that can have hopes of | 
relief but frem God alone; none in all the world 


to flee to, but him. Tillotſon. 


Dut.] As muc 

one ſheep. es 
Giving account of the annual increaſe 

Both of their lambs and of their woolly fece. 

Hubberd's Tale. 

So many days my ewes have been with young, 

So many months ere I ſhall ſheer the frece. Shak. 

I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And de not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. Shag. 


Sailors have uſed every night to hang feeces of | 


wool on the ſides of their ſhips, towards the water; 
and they have cruſhed freſh water out of them in 
the morning. Bacon: Nat, Hiſt. 
The ſheep will prove much to the advantage of 
the woollen manufacture, by the ſineneſs of the 


Teecer. 820i 


[from the noun,] 


Simens perhaps it is derived from fleak, 7% R a ſheep 


© px any thing made of parts laid tranſverſe, | 
F. ' from Ne Inandick Flake.) To ſpot; to | 
ſtreak; to ſtripe; to dapple; to variegate. 
Tee it not ſee the dawning fleck the ſkies, 
I morning from the ocean riſe. Sandys. | 
hey Fin * amd with diſorder d hair, 
"Het gn garments ruffled, and her boſom bare. Dryd. | 
| Both el a with white, the true Areadian 


To FLE'CKER, ASK-br. Ve A. [from Fleck.) To |} 

* ſpot} to mark with ſtrokes or touches of 
differenteclours; to mark with redwhelkes. | 
"Y r nau ks we Gi frowning 


| Check'ri ingehe eaſtern clouds with treaks of light; [ 
And darknefs flecker er d, like a drunkard, reels | 
From forth day's path, and "Titan's burning | 


wheels. > Shakefp. | 
1 Exp, flèdꝰ. The preterite nd participle; ; 


"not properly of fy to uſe the wings, but 
of to #A away. | 
wich i fat far away, 82 is rd at 
hand. Zia. 
In vain for life he to the 
- Ambition and revenge have certain ſeed. Prior. 
FLEDGE, At&dzh'. adj. [flederen to fl 


Full-feathered ; able to fly; >> ified to 
leave the neſt. 

We did find 
The ſhells of fiedge ſouls left behind. Herbert. 


His locks behind, 
IIluſtrious on his ſoulders „fade with wings, 
Lay waving round. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
To FLEDGE, fledzh", v. a.[from theadjeRive.] 
* Rene with wings ; to W with | 
thers. | 


The birds were not as ” 2 
bin for-themiſelves. - 's Fables. | 
The. ol bieds are hatched. | 


- in neſts, and by the” old. canes, ell they be 


2. To ſtrip; to pull; to . as a ſheep 


is robbed of his wool. 


Courts of juſtice have a ſmall u, ſo that 


they are tempted to take bribes, and to lese the | 
people. 


Aadiſen. 


' FLEECED, flèst. 15 [from fleece.) Having 


" Arvhen — ſtirr'd with ambitious 

As when two 1 

ht for the 1 rich flerceu flock, pie, 
eir horned fronts fo fierce on either fide © 

Do meet, that with the terror of the ſhock 

Aſtonied both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. F. Queen. 


FLEE'CY, fle-. adj. (from fleece.) Woolly ; 


covered with wool. 

Not all the fee wealth 
That doth enrich theſe downs is worth a thought 
To that my errand. | Milton, 


From eaſtern N 
Of Libra, to the fe that bears 
Anton bar el Kilantic ſeas, Milt. Par, Loft. 
er. gies valleys ſmile with wavy cora; 
Les lng aka arr eg bal acre: Prior. 
tends 8 0 0 care, 
Secks he ts paſture, and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring 2 Ges directs. Pope, 


» Dut.] | To FLEER, fle'r. v. u. den to trifle, 


Sax. » Scottiſh. Skinner thinks it 
mel oberg teer.] 


1. To mock; to gibe; to jeſt with inſolence 


and contempt. 
n Caſca, and to ſuch a man 


That is no e l Sbalgſp. Jalius Ceſar. 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 


To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnit ! Shakeſp . 
Do I, like the female tribe, 21 
Think it well to r and gibe? _ Swift. | 


2. To leer; to grin with an air of civility, 
and courteous; how they grin | 


How popular 


and fler upon every man they meet! - Burton, | 


fledged nnd come almoſt to full bigneſs in about a | p, vu.” fer. 5. [* [rom the verb.) 


n 
* 


1. Mockery exprelleg ether in words or looks, 


« [rlzrs fler, Sax. wvleeſe, 
wool as is ſhorn from | 


FLE 


Encave yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable f. 
That dwell in every region of his face, $44, 
2. A deccitful grin of civility. ip 
He hail generally ſpy ſuck falſe lines and ſach 
a fly treacherous fer upon the face of dcceivers 
that he ſhall be ſure to have a cait of their eye t 
warn him, before they give him a caſt of wh 
nature to betray him, < 
FLE'ERER, flC'r-ur. n. /. [from fees 
mocker ; a fawner. . 1 A 
FLEET, F>ator, FLOT, ft, 03" t, flät'. yo 
all derived from the Sax. leor, which fig. 
nifies a bay or gulph. Gib ſunꝰ 8 
FLEET, flet. u. J. [flora, Sax] A company 
of ſhips; a navy. 
Our pray rs are heard; ourmaſter's Fleet ſhall po 
As far as winds can bear, or waters flow, Brig. 
FLEET, fli&t. 2. /. [leox, Sax. an eſtuary, 
or arm of the ſea.] A creck ; an inlet (7 
water, A provincial word, from which the 
Flect priſon and Fleet · ſtreet are named. 
They have a very good way in Eſſex of dran. 
| ing lands that have Foods or fleets running 
through them, which make a kind of a fn; 
creek. Mortimer Huſbarir,. 
FLEET, fR't. adj. (fliotur, Illandick.] 
1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble; aQire, 
Upon that hore he ſpied Atia and; 
There by his matter left, when late he far'd 
In Phadria's flcet bark. Fairy Qui, 
/ I take him for the better dog. 
| Thou art a fool: if Echo were as flee;, 
I would eſteem him worth a dozen ſuch. Shel), 
He had in his ſtables one of the Feeteft hors 
in England. Clarendu, 
His fear was greater than his haſte ; 
For fear, h fleeter than the wind, 
| | Believes tis always left behind. Hude, 
| © $0 fierce they drove, their courſers were ſo fer, 
| "That the turftrembiedunderneath their feet. Dry, 
| 
; 


He told us that the welkin would be clear 
When ſwallows fleet ſoar high and ſport in air, 


b. 
2. [In the huſbandry of ſome province. 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful. 

. Marlcope-ground i is a cold, tiff, wet clay, unleſi 
where it is very fleet for paſture. Mertimer's Hef 
3. Skimming the ſurface. Cant word. 
| Thoſe lands muſt be plowed fleet. Mertine, 
To FLEET, fl@t. v. 2. [xloran, Sax-] 
I. To fly fwiftly; to vaniſh. 
How all the other paſſions 
As doubtful thoughts, and 


1928 wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
8 Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul feet, Sl. 
2. To be in a tranſient ſtate ; the ſame with 
| 


2 underſtanding, to make a complete notion, 
muſt add ſomething elſe to this fleeting and ur- 
remarkable ſuperficies, that may bring it to our 
acquaintance. | Digty on Holt. 
| O Fletting joys 
Of Paradiſ, — — 5 with laſting woe! Milt, 
While I liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris! I ar life decay: 
That pow noiſe 
Calls my fleeting ſoul away. Waller. 
As empty clouds by riſing winds are toſt, 10 
L Their nir forms ſcarce . 


ier. 
To FLEET, Att. v. a. 
1. To ſkim: the water. 


to air, 


embrac d deſpair! 
Stole}. 


| -- Who fwdlling fails in Caſpian ſea doth cl, 
nd in refweyd an Adrien of 44h . 
Doth not, I ween, ſo many e 5 
but T Hh —— —— 
Many: — 2 to him reg 51 


and iet endet time bande as Arai de elde 
age. Stats}. 
e * 3. U 
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F L E. 


country.] To ſkim milk; to take 
> (in ay 48 the word 2 


off the cream: 
r eg fle't-ing-dlish. u. /. [from 
* ] A ſkimming bowl. 

FLE ay t-ly. adv. (from fleet.) Swiftly ; 
nimbly ; with ſwift pace. 

FLEETXESS, flCt-nls. 2. / from fleet. ] Swift - 
— of conrle ; nimbleneſs ; celerity ; ve- 

- ſpeed ; quickneſs. 

FLESH, flesh'. n. . [pleec, Flœre, Sax. 
Ale, Dut. Aal, Erſe.] | 
1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. 

As if this fob, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable. Shakeſp. Richard'l1l. 
A diſeaſe that's in my. eb. 
Which I muſt needs call mine. Shak. King Lear. 
| 8 my ſoul, which turn ſt with curious 


To view ets beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou can'ſt know nothing perfectly, 
While thou art clouded with this fle of mine. 


2- The muſcles diſtinguiſhed from the kin, | 
* tendons. 
A ſpirit hath not e and bones. New es, | 
3. Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vegetable. 
Fleſb ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, 


or ut leaſt till he is two or three years old. Locle. 


too a diet. Arbuthnot an Aliment. 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by a fes 
diet in the nurſe. Arbuthnot on Alimente. 
4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in food, 
diſtin from filhes. 
There is another. indictment upon thee, for 
fulfeting „%s to be eaten in thy houſe, contra 


to the law. SBD. Hengy IV. 


Fieſs, without being qualiſied with acids, is 
alkaleſcent 


We merh burſdves wick ü; and think we | 


fare coarſely, if we abſtain from the {gb of other 
- animals. Brown. 
3. Animal nature. 
I > 
6. ;$ corporal appetites 

Name not religion ; for thou lov'ſt the fi. 


Fa ſerves the 
a thercof. — . 2 
4 A 4 ſtate; worldly diſpoſition: 


n 


Derne ſpi and the ſi 
againſt the ficfs, 8 Gael. 
8. Near relation: a ſcriptural uſe. 

Let not our Hand be. upon him ; for he is our 


When then frell the naked. count him; and 

hide got thyſcif from thine own fob. . vii. 7 

d. The vutward* or literal ſenſe. The Ori- 

Ata termed the immediate or literal fi 
of any precept or type te oh, 

and the remote or 

Hove. 4 


typical meaning 
ent in St. Pat...” 
| N! 15. 


trainin 8 to 


Shukeſp. |. 
and ſubdue 


Rom. viii. 8. 


FL E 
The women ran all away, ſaving only one, who | 
was ſo fleſbed in malice, that neither during nor 
after the fight ſhe gave any truce to her cruelty. 
Sicney. 
3. To glut; to ſatiate. 
Harry from curb'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog 
Shall fe his tooth on every innocent, Shateſp. 
He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and 
this night he fer his will ia the ſpoil of her 
honour. Shakeſp. 
The kindred of him that hath been ie d upon us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shak. H. V. 


FLE SHBROATH, fl&sh'-brith. n. /. [fe/b and | 
broath,) Broath made by decocting fleſh. 
Her leg being emaciated, I adviſed bathing it 


lient herbs. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


FLe'sHCOLOVUR, fAldsh'-kal-ar. u. /. 
colour.) The colour of fleſh. 

. A complication of ideas together makes up the 
ſingle complex idea which he calls man, whereof 
yrs efbcolour in England is one. Locke. 


_ 


with fleſs-broath, wherein had been decocted emol- | 


| 


e earth of a pale feſocolour, that is, white 
4 bluſh” of red, is found in a mountain in 
Cumberland. Woodward. 
FLe'sHFLY, Absh'-Al. n. f. L Ab and fly.} A 
fly that feeds upon fleſh, and depolits her 
eggs in it, 
I would no more endure | 
This wooden flavery, than I would ſuffer 
The f:/ofly blow my mouth. Sb. Tempeſi. 
It is a wonderful thing in Niet, that a fly- 
maggot in five days 1 * aſter it is hatched, 


arrives at its full growth and perſe& magnitude, 


Ray. 
| Fis's noo, Ash/-hdk, u. / 7 and hook.] 
A hook to draw fleſh from the caldron. 

All that — ad; 7 
I ii, 12 
aa Hesh“-Ils. adj. from Feb.] With - 


FLe'sSKLINESS, ReshAN- nls. 1. { (from 22 
ly.) Carnal paſſions or appetites. 
When ſtrong paſſions or weak fi:flingſs _ 
Would from the right way feek to draw him wide, 
He would, 1 temperance and yoo} marry 
Teach him the weak to ep and the —— 


FlLEsur v, . adj. [from fleſh.) 
1. Corporeat. 
Nothing reſembles death ſo much as fleep ; 
Yet then our minds themſelves from flumber keep, 
When from their fag bondage they _— 


7 ym ABLE fare th fell, - 
e at 
The fable cabs, a 
eff incu Paradiſe 22 
1. Animal; not vegetable. * 
Tis then for nought that mother earth 
The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ihe hides, - 
If men with flefbly morſels muſt be fed, 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. 
4. Human ; not celeſtial ; not ſpi 5 
Ae, never could the force' of en arm 


W 


1 Ne molten metal in his fleſh embrue. F, 


tile 


| Th' eternal Lord in ft; 
Enwombed was, from 


oſt 

Ad of frail arms, 8 
Before mine eyes 

» {FLr'sSHMBAT, Al 


1 


| 


Adam 
* r 


FL E 


The moſt convenient diet is that of 2 


In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of 
human creatures, fieſsmeat is monſtrouſly —_ M4 
wi 

FLE'SHMENT, flesh'-ment. n. /. (from fieſs. ] 

Eagerneſs gained by a ſucceſsful initiation. 

He got praiſes of the king, 

For him attempting who was ſelf-ſubdued ; 
And in the flebment of his dread exploit, 

Drew on me here again. Shakeſp. ing Lear, 


FLE'SHMONGER, flesh'-ming-gar. . /. (from 
Ha.] One who deals in fieſh ; a pimp. 
Was the duke a fl: ſhmonger 14 fool, and a coward, 
as you then reported him ? Shak. Mea. for Mev. 
Frs“suror, fidsh/-pot. a. . fleſh and pot.] A 
veſſel in which fleſh is cooked; thence 
plenty of fleſh. | 
If he takes away the fleſopots, he can alſo alter 
the appetite, Taylor's Rule for Living Holy. 
FLE'sHQUAKE, Altsh'-kwik. rn. . [feb and 
| wwe A tremor of the body ; a word 
_ LE Jonſon in imitation of carth- 
quake 


Feel ſuch 
As they 
In found of peace 

No harp Cer | bit the — Ben Jonſen s New Inn, 


Frx'sux, flésh-F. adf. (from figh.] 
I. Plump: full 3:64 fleſh ; fat ; muſculous, 


may, blood-ſhaken then, 


bee 10 pole their powers 
= pho 


All Ethiopes are and plump, and have 
great lips; all which betoken moiſture 17 ig 
and not drawn out, 

We ſay it is a S 


mne 


Ben Fonfen. 

The ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being 
very fey, and covered evly with a thick fin; 

but very fit to travel in ſandy places. 


2. Palpous; plunip: with 0 is dla. 
. - Thoſe IF. that are fo fighe, ts Cannot 


make drink by expreſſion, yet may make os by 
arrow, Fr.] A 


mixture of water, c 
_ #. from 
REES 265 and 
arrows. 


FLY TCHER, —_—_— 
It is commended by our ftcher or hows, nert 


unt Mortimer : Huſbandsy, 
I hn participle Ve of To feet. 
Skimfned ; deprived of the cream. 


They drink flet milk, . 
FLew, fit, The of not Of Jie 
* 


upon « I 85. xiv. 3. 

Der the workd of waters few, 
— — — Apes 
FLew, fd. =» /. a deep - 
mouthed hound. Hanmer. 


mouthed. 
My hounds are bred ont of the 
80 oy ſo ſanded, and their . 
Wi cara that ſweep ae the morning dew 
FLEx4A'N1 MOUs, filks-kn'-i-mbs. {[ fexa- 
nimus, Lat.] Having power to e he 
diſpoſition of te os mind. 


That flexanimons and pelder-tongued orator, 


Howel. 
2 FLExX1B1/ 2 fleks-I-bll 1 * 1. ＋. [Pepe 


1 wein fling 


i toe Vents ali 


Akt. . 
La Lr N a 'of agimals 


riphraſes and circuit of words, and when with 


* Ray. : 


Fit'weD, fd d. adj. l FR | 


» > "my —— oe ———ʒę 
- * * , 


FL E. 


f gravity, in hardneſs, and in fexibility, as in big- 
_ .nefs and figure., I Woodward. 
2. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded; ductility of mind; 
compliance; facility, 

Reſolve rather to err by too much flexibility than 
too much pervecſeneſs, by mecknefs than by ſelſ- 
love. | 

FLE'XIBLE, ficks'-ibl. adj. [ flexibilis, Lat. 
flexible, Fr.) Fs 
1. Poſſible to be bent; not brittle ; eaſy to 

be bent; pliant ; not ſtiff. 
When ſplitting winds 
Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. Shep. 


Take a ftock-gillyflower, tie it upon a ſtick, put | 


them both into a glaſs full of quickſilver, ſo that 
the flower be covered : after four or five days you 
will ind the flower freſh, and the ſtalk harder 
and leſs fexible than it was. Bacon. 


2. Not rigid; not inexorable ; complying ; 


obſequious. | 
Phocyoh was a man of great ſeverity, and no 
way f{:xible to the will of the people, Bacon, | 


3. Ductile ; manageable. 8 
Under whoſe care ſoever a child is put to be 
taught, during the tender and flexible years of his 
life, zit mould be one who. thinks. Latin and lan- 
guage the leaſt part of education. Locle. 
4. That may be aceommodated to various 
forms and purpoſes. © | anc} 4 
This was a principle more Flexible to their pur- 
poſe. 62 ö ' | | * WF? | - 
Fu8'S1BLENESS, fick's-lbl-nls. 1. . [from 


| -fleartbles}: © » a: 0123-94 ;4 4 © N 
1. Poſſibility to be bent; not brittleneſs ; 


© >. : 


cafineſs to be bent; not ſtiffneſs; pliant- 


meſs) plian eye 
Iwill rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 


thaß 0 exchange that of gold for one of lead, 


1'whoſtembaſed flexib lenge ſhall be forced to bend. 
UA ui #5 oo t King Charles 
Keep thoſe lender: aerial bodies ſeparated and 

ſtictched out, Which other wiſe, by reaſon of their 
Alewilleneſ and weight, would flag or curl. Boyle. 
6. Facility; obſequiouſaeſs ; 
3 Ductility; manageableneſs. 
„ he fleriblengſi of the former part of a man's age, 
not get grown up tobe headſtrong, makes it more 

governable. Locke. 


EIA XIV, fk H. adi, [lexilis, Lat. ] Pliant ; 


ah bent; obſequious to any power or | 


6 d impulſe. * — 2 „ $4. 
Every flexile wave 


ö 


«4 Obeys the blaſt,th! aerial tumult ſwells. Thomſon. | 


FPLs'x19N, fick'-shin. 1. ,. [flexio, Lat. 
1. The act af Bendin g 7 
24 A double; a bending; part bent; joint. 
Of a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome four 
ern, trial would be made. Bacon's Nat, Hit. 
34% A turn towards any part or quarter. 
"15 Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears,' and a flexion or 
. raſbof the eye aſide. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory. 
FLE' XOR, fick er. 1. /. [Lat.] "The gene- 
"Tal game of the muſcles which act in con- 
\ traQting the joints. | 
Flatterers, who have the fe muſcles ſs ſtrong 
that they are always bowing'and cringing, might 
in ſome meaſure be corrected by being ti 
upon a tree by the bac. Ar 
PLEe'xvovs, fiek%s-ti-hs, a4. * 
1. Windin 
tortuous. | | 
| In regard of the ſoul, the numerous and crooked 


oy 


[flexuo 


3 full of turns and meand 


- 


' 
| 


compliance. 


Hammond. 


Rogers. 5 


FL I 


1. The form or direction in which any thing 
is bent. 


Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms |. 


and legs to that of quadrupeds : our knees bend 
forward, whereas the ſame joint of their hind legs 
bends backward. Ray. 
2. The act of bending. 
The elephant hath joints, but none for courteſy; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure, Sbaleſp. 
3. The part bent; the joint. 
| His mighty ſtrength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys. 
4. N ious or ſervile cringe. Not uſed. 
Think'ſt thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will give place to flzzure and low bends ?-, 
| | Sbaleſp. Hen. V. 
To FLI'CKER, flik'-br. v. a, | fligheren, Dut. 
+ rhccepan, Sax.) To flutter; to play the 
wings; to have a fluttering. motion. 
The wreath of radiant fire 
1 Phœbusꝰ front. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
 *Fwas ebbing darkneſs, paſt the mid” of night, 
And Phoſpher, on the confines of the light, 
Promis'd the ſun, ere day began to ſpring ; - 
The tuneful lark already ſtretch'd her wing, 
And flicleriag on her neſt made ſhort eſſays to ſing. 
| po Dryden. 
At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with her feather'd * * the dead; 
Then flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
2 kits, the — of love. 


ö 


away. 

2 7 gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds ; 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 

Not for the fliers. Shakeſp. Corielanus, 
Now the fliers from andforſakers of their places, 
carry the parliamentary power along with them. 
6 King Charles. 
2. That part of a machine which; by being 
put into a. more rapid motion than the 
other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reſt; as in a jack. 
| The flier, cho 't had leaden feet, 

Turn'd ſo quick, you ſcarce could ſee't. Swift, 
FLIGHT, flit. u. /. [from To fly.) 

t. The act of flying or running from danger. 

And now, too late, he wiſhes for the fight, 
+ That ſtrength he waſted in ignoble flight. Denham. 


J  Hethinks by flight his miſtreſs muſt be won, 


Aud claims the prize becauſe. he be{}.did run. 
: A bo - Dryden, 
As eager of the chace, the maid © 
| Beyond the foreſt's-verdant limits ftray d; 
Pan ſaw and loy'd, and, burning with deſire, 
Purſu'd her flight; her flight increas d his fire. Pope. 
2. The act of ufing wings; volation. | 
For he fo ſwift and nimble was of flight, 
That from his lower tract hedar'd to fly 
Up to the clouds, and thence with pinions light, 
To mount aloſt unto the cryſtal ſky, Spenſer. 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood; 
And en her wicker wings, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight. Dryd. Eu. 
5 Winds that tempeſts brew, _ 
Whenthrough Arabian groves they take their fight, 
Made wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. 


3. Removed from place to place by means of 


| Wings. . 
Ere the bat hath flown. | 


HFis cloyſter d fligbt. - . 
FX The fowls tial take their At 2 
6 2 


Fowls, by. Winter forc'd, foriake the foods 


—— —᷑̃  — — ” — 


And wing their haſty gl to happier lands. Dryd. 
A a e Shaked. 
7 44. ; | yg : in 22 to Y. . P of 
8 They 3 pride in the: feathers of rel 


FRE 


| 


Shakeſp. Macbeth, | 
away — "pI , 
v. 6. 


from their anceſtors of the x, To caſt from the hand; to throw: 6 


FLI 


mountains, who were invited into it b 
nite flights of birds that came up to 
grounds. 

I can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wilderneſs ; 
And call ſwift f7ight: of angels miniſtrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup t'attend. Miles 
5. The birds produced in the ſame fealor + 

as, the harveſt fight of pigeons, ; 
6. A volley; a ſhower; as much ſhot 23 is 
diſcharged at once. . 
At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they flew. Chevy Chet 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged” on — 
left hand, pricked me like ſo many ncedles nd 
| beſides they ſhot another figlts into the air, 3 8. 
do bombs. | Str, 
7. The ſpace paſt by flying. 
8. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul, 
Old Pindar's flight: by him arc reacht, 
| When on that gale his wings are ſtretcht. Dent, 
He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; a4 
if ke has failed in ſome of his flights, it was be. 
cauſe he attempted every thing. Pipe, 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger figbtz ſhe hai; 
Was juſt not ugly, and was juſt not mad, %, 
Truſt me, dear! good humour can preval, 
When 8 flights, and ſcreams ard ſcolding 
ail. Pt. 
9. Excurſion on the wing. , 
Ik there were any certain height where th: 
Flights of ambition end, one might imagine thut 
the intereſts' of France were but to conſerve i, 
preſent greatneſs. _ Temple 
| It is not only the utmoſt pitch of impiety, bu: 
te higheſt flight of folly, to deride thoſe things. 
Tilldfer, 


V the irs, 
the high 
7. 


| 


10. The power of Wing. 
In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 


I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame fight 


The ſcli-ſame way. 
FLYGHTLY, fli't-ly. adj. [from flight.) 
1. Fleeting z ſwift. 
Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits: 
The flighty purpoſe never is o'crtook, 
- Unleſsthe deed ge with it. Shakeſp. Macbetb, 
2. Wild; full of imagination. 
FLI Ms, fllm- zy. adj. [Of this word I know 
not any original, and ſuſpect it co have 


Shak, 


manufacturers.) 


1. Weak ; feeble; without ſtrength of ter- 
ture. 4 


2. Mean; ſpiritleſs; without force. 
Proud of a vaſt extent of flimſy lines. 


To FLinCH, flint'sh. v. u. [corrupted from 
| fling. Skinner} 
1. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or undertak- 
ing 3 to withdraw from any pain or danger. 
| Every martyr could keep one eye ſteadily fixed 
upon immortality, and look death and danger out: 
of countenance with the other; nar did they fin? 
from duty, ſor ſear of martyrdom. South's ern. 
Achild, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſs, may 
be accuſtomed to bear very rough uſage without 
flinching or complaining- Locke. 
Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom | have 
honoured with my friendſhip, ſhould flinch at laſt, 
and that he can diſburſe no more money- 
LY: Aruba Hifory of Jebn Bull, 
2. In Shakeſpeare it fignifies to fail. 
I I break time, or finch in property 
Of what 1 ſpoke, unpitied let me die. Shake}. 
FLiNcaes, flin'tsb-dr. 1. ſ. [from the verb. 
He who ſhrinks or fails in any matter. 
To FLING, fing“. preter. fung; part. flung 


A, 


or fang. v from fligo, Lat. Skinner © 4c. 
. cording to others from flying 3 ſo to ling I” 
to ſer flying] 8 


The 


crept into our language from. the. cant of 


Pepe, 


4 


1. He who throws. 


F LI 


The matrons Hung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids — and handkerchiefs 
Upon him. Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. 
"Tis fate that Iliag the dice; and as ſhe lings, 
of kings makes pealaum, and of peaſants kings. 
Dryden. 
dart; to caſt with violence. 
* * much unlike that Hector who return'd 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils ; when he, among. 
A thouſand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning flung. 


Denham. 


Js To ſcatter. 
Ev ry beam new tranſient colours fing, 


Colours that change whene er they wave their 
wings. Pope. 

To drive by violence. 
A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with ſuch a violence as to fling 


them among the higheſt clouds. Burnet . Theery. | .. 


5. To move forcibly. 


The knight ſeeing his habitation reduced to ſo | 


ſmall a compaſs, ordered all the apartments to 
Addiſon's Spectator. | 


be OPEN. 
6. 10 Cat: in an ill ſenſe. 
know thy gen'rous temper: 
Fliaę but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 
It ſtraight takes fire. 5 
7. To force into another condition, probably 
into a worſe. - 
Squalid fortune, into. baſeneſs flong, ; 
Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments.Spen/er. 
8. To fling away... To eject; to diſmiſs. 
Cromwell, | charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that fin fell the angels.., Sbaleſp. 
9. To fling doaun. To demoliſh ; to ruin. 
Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 
they overturn and fling down ſome of thoſe which 
were before ſtanding. Woodward. 
10. To fling . To baffle in the chace; to 
defeat o a prey. 


Rt t il inted with the] ap. - 
On gy ety 3s, pag Ki . Nimble ; moveable.. It is uſed only of the 


chace to be flung of by any falſe ſteps or doubles. 
Ta FLinGs fling”. D. N. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


1 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into violent 


and irregular motions. 
The angry beaſt 

to kick, and Ving, and wince, 

As if h' had been beiide his ſcnſe, 
Their conſciences are galled by it, and this 
makes them wince and fling as if they had ſome 
- mettle; - Tillotſon. 
2. To fling out. To grow unruly or outra- 


Addiſon's Cato; 
| 


Through flinty Tartar's boſom, would peep forth, 
Shakeſp. | 


| 


Hudibras, 5 


geous: from the act of any angry horſe. 


that throws out his legs. 
Duncan's horſes, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls, flung out, 
Contending gainſt obedience, Sbakeſp. 
FLING, fling}. u. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A throw; a caſt. 
2. A gibe; a ſneer; a contemptuous remark. 
No little ſcribbler is of wit ſo bare, 
But has his f7f at the poor wedded pair. Addiſon. 
I, who love to have a fling - 22 
Both at ſenate-houſe an king, 
Thought no method more commodious 
Than to ſhevy their vices odious. Swift. 
Fur'xcss, fling'-ar..z. . {from the verb.] 


- 
Pd 
by 


is ſometimes ſmooth and. equal, more fre- 


FLI 


Love melts the rigour which the rocks have bred; 
A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleaveland. 
There is the ſame force and the ſame refreſhing 
virtue in fire kindled by a ſpark from a flint, as if 
it were kindled by a beam from the ſun, South. Ser. 
Take this, and lay your fliinz-edg'd weapon by. 
Dryden. 


PII fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring Rod, 
And ſtrike the ſparkling flint, and dreſs the food. 
Prior, 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
Your tears, a heart of flint 
' Might tender make. 
. Throw my heart \ 


| Againſt the fiat and hardneſs of my fault. Sale. 


Fii'xTY, flint“. adj. [from flint.] 

1, Made of flint; ſtrong, 

8 Tyrant cuſtom 

Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 

My thrice-driven bed of down. Shakeſp. Othello. 
A pointed finty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back. 

| Dryden. 

2. Full of ſtones. 

The gathering up of flints in flinty ground; and 

laying them on heaps, @ no good huſbandry. 

| ; Bacon's Nat. ap. 

3. Hard of heart; cruel ; ſavage ; inexorable. 

Gratitude, 


And aaſwer thanks. 


Fir r, fllp'. 2. . [A cant word.] A liquour 
much uſed in ſhips, made by mixing beer 
with ſpirits and ſugar. 


by gaſcar, with ſome drunken ſunburnt whore, over 
| a can of flip. Dennis, 


FLIP PANT, flip'-pant. adj. [A word of no 
great authority, probably derived from fip- 


act of ſpeech. : 


, woman's tongue, and examine whether there may 
not be in it certain juices, which render it ſo won- 


derfully voluble or flippant. Addiſon. + 
2. Pert; petulant ; waggiſh. 5 
Away with fippart epilogues, Thomſon, 


FLY!PPANTLY; flip/-pant-ly. adv. [from the 
adjective.] In a flowing prating way. 

To FLIRT, flurt', v. a. [Skinner thinks it 
formed from the ſound.] 
1. To throw any thing with a quick elaſtick 
motion. 

' Dick the ſcavenger | 

Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's face. Swift. 

2. To move with quickneſs. 
Permit ſome happier man 

To kiſs your hand, or flirt your fan. 
To FLIRT, flärt“. v. u. 
1. To jeer; *0 gibe at one. 

3. To run about perpetually ; to be unſtea- 
dy and fluttering. 
FLikr, flart', 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A quick elaſtick motion. 4 
In unfurling the fan are ſeveral little flirt and 
vibrations, as alſo gradual and deliberate openings. 
* Addiſon's Spectator. 
Before you paſs th' imaginary fights, 


Dorſet. 


2. A ſudden trick. _ 
Have licence to play, ED 
At the hedge a flirt, | 
For a ſheet or a ſhirt.” Ben Fonſon's 
3- A pert young buſſey, „ 1 
:. Scurvy knave, I am none of his flirt gills; 1 


# 


* 


am none of his ſkains mates. 859. 
Several young flirts about town had a op to 


Spenſer. N 


The tarpawlin and ſwabber is lolling at Mada- 


An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſedt a 


. While the ſpread fan o erſhades your clofing eyes, | 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. Pepe. 


* 


Fd 
* 
Fa F ; 3 0 


FrraTATtox, Alfr-tY-shin, a. / [from flirt. )] 
anlong x ſprightly motion, A cant word 
ong women, 4 
7 A muſlin flounce, made very full, would give a 
7 


very agreeable firtation air. 


fitter, Dan. to remove.] 
1, To fly away. 

| © Likell it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
Unto the fair ſunſhine in Summer's day, 

That when a dreadful ſtorm away is it, 

Through the broad world doth ſpread his goodly 

ray a Spenſer. 

2. To remove ; to migrate. In Scotland it is 


Pope. 
o FLiT, flit'. v. n. [from To fleet; or from 


ſtill uſed for removing from one place to 


another at quarterday, or the uſual term. 
His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the frail fleſh; at laſt it fitted is, 
| Whither the ſouls do die of men that live amiſs. 
þ | | Fairy Queen. 
So hardly he the fitted life does win, 
., Unto her native priſon to return. Fairy Ducer. 
It became a received opinion, that the ſouls of 
men, departing this life, did fit out of one body 
into ſome other. Hooker. 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
He made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the flitting bird. 
Dryden's E. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Chang'd to a bird, and ſent to flit in air. Pope, 
4. To be flux or unſtable. 
| Himſelf uphigh he lifted from the 
And with ſtrong flight did forcibly divide 
The yielding air, which nigh too feeble found 
Her fitting parts, and element unſound. 
| | Fairy Ducen. 
1 He ſtopt at once the paſſage of his wind, 
And the free ſoul to fitting air reſign'd. Dryden. 
FLiT, fllt“. adj. {from fleet.] Swift; nimble; 
quick. Not in uſe. 
And in his hand two darts exceeding flit, 


Jah SE 


ba 


In poiſon and in blood, of malice and deſpight. 
| k Fairy Q 
FLiroen, flitsh'. n. /. rlicce, Sax. flycke, Dan. 
fleche, foche, Fr. Skinner.) The fide of a hog 
ſalted and cured. 


— 


4 9 


But heretofore tas thought a ſumptuous feaſt, 


On birthdays, feſtivals, or days of ſtate, 
A ſalt dry fiitch of bacon to prepare; & 
If they had freſh meat, twas delicious fare. 

g Dryd n Fuvenol, 
| While be from out the chimney took © + 
A flitch of bacon off.the hook, 
| Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd. 


— 


8 wift, 


He ſometimes accompanies the preſent with a 


flitch of bacon. " Addiſon. 


FLi'TTERMOUSE, flät“ tur- mous. . ſ. LU 
pertilio; from flit and mauſe.] The bat; the 


winged mouſe.-: n 
FL1'TTING, flit“ ting. . / [Flix, Sax. ſcandal.] 
An offence; a fault; a failure; a deſert. 
Thou telleſt my fittings, put my tears into thy 
bottle... | 


fur; ſoft hair. 


And deadly ſharp; he held ; whoſe heads were dight, 


| F _ Pſaims. 
| Flix,fllks'. n. /. (corrupted from fax.] Down ; 


| With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
| 


His warm breath blows her f#ix up as ſhe lies: 
She trembling creeps upon the groundaway, 
And looks back to him with befeeching eyes. 


| FLI/xwoop, fllks'-whd. n. . A plant. 
To.FLOAT, fl t. v. 2. { flotter, Fr.] 
1. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. 
| ' When the ſea was calm, all boats alike. - 
| Shew'd maſterſhip in fbr. 351% 
The ark no more nom floats, but ſeerns on ground, 
+ Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix d. 

F — n 9b £ FT" ; * Milton, 


* 


+: 


caſt us out of the faſhionable world— _ N 
1207 eee ee e 


8 EE 2 
3 


n 


Dryden. 


* 


Ib 
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FLO FLO 710 


3. E- 


her, to ſhew that the riches | FL.0/'0DGATE, flüd-gàt. n. / Hoca and pap) 
That men, being drowned * ſunk, do feat | France has a ſh by , hi Cate. 
| ed chiefly in focks and paſtu - Gate or ſhutter by w ich the water 
the niath day, when their gall breaketh, * 2 FRETS.” oli Lg * is cloſed or opened at pleaſure. "MN 
pular affirmations, eee e A body of men. | As if the opening of her mouth bad , 
r 41 d ry . Dryden. * The heathen that had fled out of Judea came to | ſome gr ___ oodgate of forrow, wherecf her Lc 
C Fe pen long Wo 4 Nicanor by flocks. 2 Mac. xiv. 14. could not abide the violent iſſue, ſhe ſunk to the q 
: I. und. Si : 
Porn by the tide of wine, and floating on ag art | 4. from e. A * A Bai: | Fx Wer chere the 02#1 ſaid not; but e tony, | 
On frothy billows thouſands float the ſtreani, And, for a Hoc bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. Dryden. Deep in his %, and opened wide a . 1 
In cumb'rous mail. Philips. | J F LOCK, k“. u. n. [from the noun-] To ha youth, anal wane of experience tn ket of E 
ann wy 3 1 * large younger — day ſervice. had fo ſomewhat been ſhrewdly — I 
bo guild / Many young gent x" i y Shak 0. before the fluices and floodgates of Popular Ji bery 65 
2+ To move without labour in a . and fleet the time N af e — ; 
Wage Qvine meters, © ye god 10 Dee. Upon. eee 2 the — . „ The rain deſcended for ſorty days, the cats, "4 
That ak in LA 4 My upon ; * conjom 4. * 1 ſorts flocked toge to e Hiſtory, | or floodgates of heaven being opened. Ag | 
Stretch hel broad plimes,and ſha? upon the wind. | "Others ran fucking out of their houſes to the FLook, f18k. n. /. lig a plow, Germ. 
| Pepe. general ſupplication. 2 Mac. ii. 18. . The broad part of the anchor which taker 
} To paſs with a light irregular courſe : Per- Stilpo, when the people flocked about him, and hold of the ground. 
. a haps miſtaken for Feet or iet. do that one ſaid, The N n = 34 2. A flounder; a flat river fiſh. 
j | Floating viſions make not deep impreſſions ou, as if it were to ſee ſome ge beat : 4 FLOOR, Ag u. /. (lon, Flone, Sax.] 
e . The pavement : a parement is ahran 
r ith Seeing the ſpirits ſwelling the nerves cauſe the ' ſtone, the floor of wood or ſtone; the par 
To FLoAT, flo. v. a. To cover - - "rd arm's motion upon itz reſiſtance they loc from | on which one treads, 
Proud Pactolus. floats the fruitful lands, other parts of the bod to overcome it. Digby. | His ſtepmother, making all her geſtures cor». 
1 And leaves a rich manure of golden — . Th 7 of the town came thither ; | terfeit 1 almoſt groveling upon ibe fla 
128 Dryo Fd of her chamber 8 
| —— EI | owes © 
| half floated by a delu — Thou os, 105 the laurel that day. Suckling, Where entered in, his foot could find no Flor, 
Now - with rs the miſty mountain- BR 4s daily flock. Dryden's An. | But all a deep deſcent as 22 Fairy 9. 
£ our N about the captive Fleck, 1 Look how the floor © v'n j 
And fllated fields lie undiſtioguiſt'd round. 2 * „„ Sq! aps = or — mock. 33 Is thick inlay d with patens of bright gold 
Rr People do not fleck to courts ſo mach for their | There's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behold! 
Lo | Gyn cone, and Zee them with a Jake | — ſervice, as for making their fortunes. But in his motion like an angel ſings, 
, * b L' Eftranyge. Still quiring to the young ey d cherubins. Sha 
FLoar, dt, n./. [from the verb.] 7 ro, fidg.. v. a. [from Hagrum, Lat.] To The ground lay ſtrewed with pikes fo thick o. 
3. The at of flowing; the flux; the contrary Aach 8 * : to chefiCe. Poor is uſually ſtrewed with ruſhes. Heaywor! 
to the eb, A-ſenſe now out of — "The Ichoaln aller u joy in to g Swift | He winnoweth barley to-night in tho hich 
Our truſt in the Almighty is, Bs GON» | 
ions are now at their higheſt float. Hooker. | F LONG, flong'. particip, paſſive, from To fliug, 12. A ſtory 3 a flight of rooms. 
| ee is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, uſed by Spenſer. He that building ſtays at one 
RAE 1 rn th. FLOOD. flad”. n. . [flod, Sax. fot, Fr.] Fhoor, or the ſecond, hath erected none, Ja 
r I the | 3+ A body of water ; the fea ; a river. To FLook, fl&'r. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ere is by conſent of the univerſe, as part 72 What need the bridge much broader chan — n With a floor. 
ö wn ſtone an r to floor 
2. Any body fo contrived or formed as to His dominion ſhall be alſo om — 2 Chron. xiv, 
* upon the water. che other, and from the tas unto the wor N ron ffd'-ring. = /. [from floor.) Bot- 
They took it for a ſhip, and, as it came yay hal | 2 —4 tom; pavement. 
ter a boat ʒ but it proved afloat of weeds and ruſhes. Or thenee from Niger flood unto = * | 'Theflvoring is a kind of red plaiſter made d 
＋ grant. The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fea, and Sus. Milt. brick, Sond to powder, and afterwards worked 
A paſſage ſor, the weary pcople make; | All dwclings elſe with U thei into mortar. Addn, 
With oficr Flaets the ſtunding water ſtrow, Flood overwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp | 60 To clap the 
. De | Popper al art» | To Fore Mg. om fp) To cp 
Milton's Par. wings with noiſe ; 
3. The cork or quift by which the angler diſ- "— or We peat 2 9 body. 
„ covers the bite of a fiſh. Fin. A hiackbird was frighted almoſt to death vil 
You will find this to be a very choice bait, ſome- 1 * r Br + huge lopping kite os he hawover bar kond, 
—. — ae—1-7 1 GE 
„„ 18 Shakgp. | Fron AT, fi&-räl. adj. [ foralis, Lat.] Relating 
4. NA cant word — the or Boot, which By ſudden floods, and fall of waters, to Flora, or to flowers. 
> day —— — — Aortimor. Buckingham s army is diſpers d and ſcatter d. Let one great day | 
NN foot ſquare and one deep. Shabeſp. Rich, I. To eclebratd port and ſloral play ; | 
Fr Aru, H-. adj. Buoyant and ſwimming. | 3. Flow ; flux ; not ebb z not reflux ; the fwel> | Be ſet aſide Prov. 
on. the ſurface. as * ling of a river by rain or inland flood. Fro auc, flör-Ios. #. J. [from the ot 
The — ame 2 — We ſeek to know the moving of each ſphere, Florence.] A kind of cloth. Di. 
| } | dne 1 fieaty, Releigh. | | And che ſtrange cauſe ot th NEEDING | Fron Ex, fl0/ TEL N 
| x becauſe made by Florentimes. | 
flök“. ＋ [gloce, Sax. 4. The general deluge. | illi 
\ [1 of Edward III. in value fix ſhillings. 
. pany ; uſually a co of birds b ſince the great /7oed, 
| | 2 der- , eta rr Fran aps face th gret/hg Fro e 1. ſe. [ fleurette, Fr.] A ſmall 
| | heart of that fine frame, Sbakeſp. wer, . 
n love but to a brother, It is commonly opinioned that the earth was | FLOfRID, Adr'-1d. adj. I. oridus, . 4 
| How will ſhe love when the rich ſhaft thinly inhabited before the flood. Brown, PLORID, gbr of flowers; covered with” . 
Hath kill'd the flock of all affectioms aſe 5. Catamenia. 2 Belge in colour; fluſhed with 5 mar D 
| That live in ber. Shaleſp. Troelfth Night. - Thoſe that ha ve the good forvaneofmierrpg, Onr beauty is in colour inſeriour . 
| of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed. from | or being delivered, eſeape by means of their fad, | flowers; and when it ——— and gay, 
| | 25 A company. > revelling the hamoyrs Tees their lungs. Nerven  fitz of an age can N it into yellywock 20" Ny 
l ' , herds, which are of Oken. . To ayler's Rule 4 Lining h. 4: 
| | The due in the Seide, and. meadows green, To Fino, flad'. v. 4, {from the noun.) \_ Fi uae of . p ſag er E. 
1 | Paring ut oncegand i broud herds ap = BY Glues to gover with. 2 rell] de Ferid, when let out of the vaſel/ ie 7 
1 * at once and in kerds upſprung. Where meadaws es Y 
| Ailton. them with Ee be ale, Lee a 


F L O 
Embelliſhed ; ſplendid ; brilliant with de- 


3- , 
92 elevated, and figurative way is for 
the pallons; for love and hatred, fear and anger, 
are in the ſoul, by ſhewing their objects 

of their true proportion, en. 
— did, pray, the f!cri4 youth 3 ad 

took, and gave it to a frien 
Whoſe 22 you ga Fro 
ronribITY, flö-rid-I- ty. n. ſ. [from florid.) 
Freſhneſs of colour. 


” 
. 


ion of the red part of the blood. Foyer. 


WS r.ozpnsss, fldr'-id-nls. n. /. (from florid. 
1. Freſhneſs of colour, 

© ,. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. 

Though a philoſopher nced not 

with his foridneſe, yet he may take a care that he 

| ifroſt them not by flatneſs. Boyle. 

WE 7.021 rerROVs, flö-xlf -fe-rùs. adj. [ florifer, 
la. Productive of flowers. 

no RN, flör-In. 2. /. r. ] A coin firſt made 

BS by the Florentines. That of Germany is 

in value 25. 4d. that of Spain 4s. 4d. half. 

ny; that of Palermo and Sicily 25. 64. 


that of Holland 25. 
In the Imperial chamber the proctors have half 


1 receſs. Avylige. 
= f.o'ztsT, flö-rist. n. /. [L Aleuriſte, Fr.] A 
| cultivater of flowers. 
| Some botaniſts or floriſt at the leaſt, Dunciad. 
And while they break 
On the charm'd eye, th' exulting florif marks 
= With ſecret pride the wonders of his hand. Thorr. 
= F.o'sULENT, flör-d-lent. adj. [ floris, Lat.] 
Flowery; N | 
© Fro'scuLOUS, flds'-ki-lis, adj. | foſculus, 
Lat.) . Compoſed of flowers; having the 
nature or form of flowers. 
The outward part 
vering, and the ſecond a dry and fleſculous coat, 
; | Brown. 
7 FLOTE, fit. v. a. [See To et.] Toſkim, 
| Such cheeſes, good Ciſley, ye floted too nigh. 
7 


1 | Tofer. 
& Fio'Tsox, flot'-sIn. 1. /. [from _flote.] G 
== that ſwim without an owner on the ſea. 
© FLoOTTEN, flot'-ten. part. [from flote.] Skim- 
= med, | Sinner. 


% FLOUNCE, flou/ „ [plonſen, Dut. | Impetnous ſpread 
KW E, flowns. v. . [plonſen, Dut | "The fiream, and fmoaking, feurj&'40'er his head. | 


to plunge. 
. To move with violence in the water or 
mire; to firuggle or daſh in the water. 


With his broad fins and forky tail he la ves 
The riſing ſurge, and flounces in the waves. 
* | | Aadiſin . Ovid. 
2. To move with weight and tumult. | 


Six flouncing Flanders mares 8 
= Are Cen as good as any two of theirs. Prior, 
. To move with paſſionate agitation. 
| When Im: duller than a poſt, © * 

Nor can the plaineſt word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor flounce, | 


— 


ces. 5 
She was- flownced and futbelowed from head to 
foot ; every ribbon was crinkled, and every part 
of her garments in curl. Aaduſſen. 
They have got into the faſhion of flounciag the 
ſo very deep, that it looks hike an entire 
* e Pope. 
Any 


coat of 


FLouxcs, flou'ng. n-/. [from the verb. 
thing ſewed to the garment, 
looſe, fa as to ſwell and ſhake. 

* Nay, oſt in qreamsa invention we beſtow, 
0 a ſeoknte, or add a furbelow. 


4 


1 ee ee fall rwook ve 


There is a floridity in the face from the good 


delight readers 


2 florin taxed and allowed them for every ſubſtan- | 
tial N 


is a thick and carnons co- | 


M | They dilate ſometimes, and 


| 6: [In mufick,) To play ſome prelude with- 


Swift. | 
7 flou/ns.. v. g. To deck with | 


and hanging 


Pepe. 


e 


FL O 


FLo'0NDER, flou'n-dir. 2. 7 [HDuder, Dan. 
fluke, Scott.] The name of a ſmall flat fiſh, 
Like the flounder, out of the frying-pan into 

the fire. | amd, 
 Flmwnders will both thrive and breed in any | 
pond, Mortimer. 


ToFro'unDER, flou'n-dür. v. n. from flounce.] 
To ſtruggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tions; as a horſe in the mire. 
Down goes at once the horſeman and the horſe; 
That courſer ſtumbles on the fallen ſteed, 
And found" ring throws the rider o'er his head. 
Dry len. 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, 
And deeper ſunk by flound ring in the mud. Dryd. 
Heplung'd for ſenſe, but found nobottom there; 
Then writ and founder d on in mere deſpair. Pope. | 
To FLOURISH, fltr'-rish. v. u. [ floreo, 
floreſco, Lat.] 
r. To be in vigour ; not to fade. 
The righteous ſhall flouriſb like the palm-tree, 
| Pf. xcii. 
Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
riſe, 
And all things flouriſ where you o_m_ 
oe. 
2. To be in a proſperous ſtate. | 
If I could find example 
Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed kings, 
And flourifp'd after, I'd not do't : but ſince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not one, 
Let villany itſelf forſwear't. Shakeſp. 
Doth comfort thee in fleep; live thou and flouriſp. 
g Sbakeſp. 
He was the patron of my manhood, when I 


— — 


ſmall advantage to my fortune. Dryden. 
Bad men as frequently proſper and flourifs, and 
chat by the means of their wickedneſs, Nelſon. 


bitious copiouſneſs and elegance. | 
Whilſt Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he 

dilates and flewrifbes, and gives cxample inſtead 

ol rule. Beaker. 


little incidents, and they ſkip over and but lightly 
touch the drier part of their theme. Watts's Log. 
4. To deſcribe various figures by interſect- 

ing lines; to play in wanton and irregular 
| m 8. | ' 


Pope. 
5. To boaſt; to brag, 


— 


Harry, that propheſied thou ſhould'ſt be king, | 


flouriſecd in the opinion of the world, though with | 


3. To uſe florid language; to ſpeak with am- [ 


foarifs long upon | 


FL O 


conſent of all nations and ages in the approbation 
of the extirpating and debellating giants, monſters 
and tyrants, Bacon. 
As they are likely to over=florifs their oven caſe, 
ſo their flattery is hardeſt to be diſcovered. Collier. 
6, To adorn; to embelliſh ; to grace. X 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin, 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth fri the deceit. Sole. 
FLo vURISH, flur'-rish, 2. J. {from the verb.] 
1. Bravery; beauty; ambitious ſplendour. 
1 call'd thee then vain fur; of my fortune; 
I call'd thee then poor ſnadow, painted queen, 


The preſentation of but what I was, Slaleſy. 
The flourifs of his ſober youth, 
Was the pride of uaked truth. Crafpanu. 


An oſtentatious embelliſiment ;- ambitious 
copiouſneſs ; far-fetched elegance. 
This is a flouriſb : there fellow excellent para- 
bles. Bacon. 
We can excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if we 
only beſtow the flour. of poctry thereon, or thoſe 
commendatory conceits which popularly ſet forth 
the eminence of this creature. Brown. 
| The apprehenſion is ſo deeply riveted into my 
mind, that ſuch rhetorical flauriſbes cannot at all 
looſen or bruſh it out. More. 
Villanies have not the ſame countenance, When 
there are great intereſts, plauſible colours, and 
flouriſbes of wit and rhetorick interpoſed between 
the ſight and the object. Z' Eftrange. 
The ſo much repeated ornament and feurifs of 
their former ſpeeches was commonly the trueſt 
| word they ſpoke, though leaſt believed by them. 
| \ South's Sermons. 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
Wich periods, points, and tropes he ſlurs his crimes ;' 
He lards with fourifþzs his long harangue; 0 
"Fis fine, ſay ſt thou; what, to be prais'd and hang ? 
Drergqden. 
Figures formed by lines curiouſly or wan- 
tonly drawn. | 
| A child with delight looks upon emblems finely 
drawn and painted, and takes ſome pleaſure in 
Pas 
beholding the neat characters and flouriſbes of. a 
| bible curiouſly printed. ih Boyle. 
They were intended only for ludicrous orna- 
ments of nature, like the flouriſbes about a great 
letter that ſignify nothing, but are made only to 
dclight the eye. More againſt Atheiſe: .. 
FLo'URISHER,. flur-rish-ar. 1. /. [from flou- 
r:/þ.) One that is in prime or AN w/e 
They. count him of the green-hair'd eld, they 
map, or in his flow'r; 8 
| For not our greateſt fJuuriſoer can equal him in 
pow'r. Cha . 


TS 


3. 


| 
1 


L 


dodut any ſettled rule. 
To FLO'URISH, flür- ish. v. a. 


2. Toadorn with figures of needle- wo 1 


3. To work with a needle into figures. 
All that 1 ſhall ſay will be but li | 
thread cloſe wound up, which, with-a good needle, 


r may be flouriſhed into large works. 
7 Wu 8 4 | * om Bacon War with Spain, | 
4. To move any thing in quick eircles or | 


And all the powers of hell in full apphauſe 


The- 


bulous matter; yet 


1. To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With ſhadowy e flour iſb d high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 


bottoms of 


vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. | 


| oF 
'ToFLOUT, flout. v. a. ten, Dut. Aloucue, 
Frifick.] To mock; to inſult; to treat wih 
mockery and contempt. | 2m; 
Lou muſt flowt my inſufficiency. Shale. 

The Norweyan banners f/out the ſky, 5 
Shatsfp. Macheth.. 

begg'd our voices ; 


And fan our people cold. 

He mock d us when he 
Certainly he fouted us downright. Sbaleſp. 

She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be {9 immedeſt 
to write to one ſhe knew would flout her. Sag. 

Phillida flouts nme. Malte An A. 
7 FLovT,flou't.v. n. Topradiſe mockery 
to behave with contempt z' to ſneer. 
Though nature hath given us wit to flout at for- 
tune, hath not fortune ſent in this-fool to cut off 


> 


'd their ſnakes, and taſs d their flaming . this argument? Sbalyſp. 

|; brands. 1 — Wich talents well endu'd 2 
Againſt the poſt their wickerſhields they cru, To be ſcurrilous and rude; : 

Flouriſs the ſword, and at the plaſtron pu. | When you-pertly raiſe your ſaout, 14 rf 

| Dee. Fleer and gibe, and laugh and flat. St. 

5. To adorn with emhelliſaments of wage 3 'FLovuT, flout. x. /. |from'the verb.] A mock; 

to grace with <cloquenee oftentatioulty-dif- | an inſult 3 a word or act of contempt. 


He would aft of thoſe that had been at the 


r 


ae gde ge kett. | 


other's table, Tell truly, was there never a flou cr 
dry blow given:? . _ 
„ . c 


FL O 


She opened it, and read it out, 
With mary a ſmile and leering flout. Hudibras. | 
Their doors are barc'd againſt a bitter f/eut ; 
Saarl, if you pleaſe ; but you ſhall ſnarl without. 
Dryden. 
How many flouts and jeers muſt 1 expoſe niy- 
ſelf to by this repentance ? How ſhall I anſwer 
fuch an old acquaintance when he invites me to an 
' intemperate cup ? ' Calamy's Sermons. 
Fro urgx, flou't-ar. u. /. [from flout.] One 
who jeers. ; 
To FLOW, fis“. v. n. [flopan, Sax.] 
1, To run or ſpread as water, 
The god am I, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, aud fattens as it goes. Dryden. 
Tields of light and liquid ether „ler, 
Purg d from the pord'rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
Endleſs tears flow down in ftreams. Swift, 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow ; 
Of maſſy ſtones make bridges, if it flow, Dryden. 
3. To riſe ; not to ebb. 
This river hath thrice fow'd, no ebb between. 
| Söhlde. 
Oh that thou wouldſt rent the heavens, that 


the mountains might flow down at thy preſence. 


1}. Liv. 1. 
5. To proceed ; to iſſue. 
I'll uſe that tongue 1 have : if wit few from't, 
. I ſhall do good. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Ihe knowledge drawn from experience is quite 
of another kind from that which flows from ſpe- 
_ culatioa or diſcourſe. South. | 
6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity: as, a 
Jlocuing period. 
This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the. flowers of 
rhetorick in it; ſhe him to have been of a great 
wit and flowing eloquence. Hale will on Providence. 
7. To write — 2am to ſpeak volubly. 
Virgil is ſweet and flowing in his hexameters. 
| Dryden. 
Did ſweeter ſounds adorn my flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels ſung. Prior. 
8. To abound ; to be crowded. 
I) be dry ſtreets flow'd with men. 
9. To be copious; to be full. 
| Then ſhall our names, 
Be in cheir flowing cups freſhly remember d. 
a Shakeſp. Hen, V. 
"Thereevery eye with ſlumb' rous chainsſhe bound, 
And daſh' d the Atoroing goblet to the ground. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
to. To hang looſe and waving. = 
' He was cloathed in a flowing mantle of green 
ſilk, interwoven with flowers. Spectator. 
To FLow, fl&. v. 4. To overflow; to deluge. 
Watering hops is ſcarce practicable, unleſs you 
- have a ſtream at hand to flow the ground. 
' Mer timer : Huſtandry. 
Frow, fl. =. J. [from the verb] 
. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 
Some, from the diurnal and annual motion of 
the earth, endeavour to ſolve the Hou andi moti- 
ons of theſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by water in 
a bowl, that riſes or falls according to the motion 
of the veſſel. Brun V ulaar Errours. 


| Chapman. 


The ebb of tides, and their myſterious flow, {|-- 


We as art's elements ſhall underſtand. 


Dryden. | 
2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. | 


The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far | 


above that of enterpriſing greatly, as an unble- 


-miſhed conſcience and inflexible reſolution are 
above an accidental flow of ſpirits, or à ſudden 


tide of blood. b Pape. 
3. A ſtream of diction; volubility of tongue. 
Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the drain- 


ing of an hourglaſs; but an effeRual procuring | 
- that a man know ſomething which he knew 'not | 


before, or to know it better. © South. 
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FLOWER, flo'wr, 1. . [ fleur, Fr. Hos, ores, 


Lat.] 


1. The part of a plant which contains the ſeeds. 


Such are reckoned prrfe& flowers which have 
petala, a ſtamen, apex and ſtylus; and whatever 
flower wants either of theſe is reckoned itaperfect. 

Perfect flower: are divided intofimmple ones, which 
are not compoſed of other ſmaller, and which 
uſualiy have but one ſingle ſtyle; and compounded, 


.- which conſiſt of many-floſculi, all making but one 


flower. *' Simple” flowers are monopetalous, which 
have the body of the flower all of one entire leaf, 
though ſometimes cut or divided a little way into 
many ſeeming petala, or leaves; as in borage, bu- 


. gloſs: or polypetalous, which have diſtinct petala, 


and thoſe falling off fingly, and not altogether, 
as the ſeeming petala of monopetalous flowers Al- 
ways do : but thoſe are further divided into uni- 


form and difform flowers : the former have their | 


right and left hand parts, and the forward and 
backward parts all alike ; but the difform have no 
ſuch regularity, as in the flower: of ſage and dead- 
nettle. A monopetalous difform flower is likewiſe 
further divided into, firſt, ſemi-fiſtular, whoſe 
vpper part reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as 
in the ariloſtochia : 2d, labiate; and this either 
with one lip only, as in the acanthum and feordium, 
or with two lips, as in the far greater part of the 
labiate flowers : and here the upper lip is ſome- 
times turned upwards, and ſo turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus; hut moſt 
commonly the upper lip is convex above, and 
turns che hollow part down to its fellow below, 
and repreſents a kind of helmet, or monkſhood ; 
and fron thence theſe are frequently called gal 
leate, cucullate, and galericulate flowers; and in 
this form are the flowers of the lamium, and moſt 
verticillate plants. Sometimes the lamium is in- 
tire, and ſometimes ' jagged or divided. 3d, 
: Corniculate ; that is, ſuch hollow flowers as have 
on their upper part a kind of ſpur,” or little horn, 


as the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carniculum, 


or calcar, is always impervious at the tip or point. 
Compounded flower: are, firſt, diſcous, or diſcoi- 
dal; that is, whoſe floſculi are ſet ſo cloſe, thick, 
and even, as to make the ſurface of the flower 
plain and fiat, which, becauſe of its round form, 
will be like a difcus ; which diik is ſometimes ra- 
diated, when there is a row of petala ſtanding 
round in the diſk, like the points of a ſtar, as in 
the matricaria, chamæmelum, &c. and ſome- 
- times naked, having no ſuch radiating leaves round 
the limb of its diſk, as in the tanacetum : 2d, 
planifolious, which is compoſed of plain flowers, 
ſet together in circular rows round the centre, and 
whoſe face is uſually indented, notched, and 
jagged, as the hieracia. zd, Fiſtukr, which is 
compounded of long hollow little flowers, like 
pipes, all divided into large jags at the ends. Im- 
perfect flowers, becauſe they want the petala, are 
called ftamineous, ' apetalons, and capillaceous ; 
and thoſe which hang penduldus by fine threads, 


like the juli, are by Tournefort called amentace- 


ous, and we call them cats-tail. The term cam- 


| ome poke uſed for ſuch as are in the ſhape of a 


U, and infundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 
form of a funnel, 
þ Good men's lives 
Expire before the flower: in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 
With flow'r inwoven treſſes torn, 
The nymphs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets 


mourn. Milton, | 


_ Beauteous flow'rs why do we ſpread 
Upon the monuments ef the dead? 
Though the fame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
22 the ſtronger effort 4 his power, a 
And always ſet the above the flower. j 
If the bloſſom of the 1 = 
. tance, we call it a fuer; ſuch are daiſies, 
and carnations. 41 oz 4" Matti. 


. &- + : 


NY 


F 


Miller. | 


A. 


Croley, | 


plant be of maſt impor- | 
eulips, 


FL O 


2. An ornament ; an embelliſiment 


The nomination of perſo''s to thoſe places hat 
" Ng 


ſo prime and inſeparable a f/ower of his cn... 
would reſerve to himſclf. CY 


This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the 


es excel ors 

| flowers of rhetorick in it, ſtew him to hn 
a [weet and powerful orator, „ 
Truth needs no flow of ſpeech. Py, 


3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. 
Alas] young man, ycur days can ne'er be ons: 
In flow'r of age you periſh ſor a ſong, * 
4. The edible part of corn; the meal. ; 
The bread I wonld have in forw?y, ſo as it mim, 
be baked ſtill to ſerve their neceſſary ant. Shex'w, 
I can make my audit up, that all "I 
From me do back receive the flow'r of al! 
And leave me but the bran. Sha 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, 3 
make a ſort of glue. Arbutbnot on Aline 
But by thy care twelve urns of wine be fil. 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be ſea; 
Be twice ten meaſures of the choiceſt ſlur 
-Prepar'd, etc yet deſcends the evening hour, 


10. 


the Pſalms do more briefly contain, and 


1 
— erde 


movingly expreſs, by reaſon of their poctical 


RS. Fes 

Thou haſt lain 
The flower of Europe for his chivalry, $84 
The French monarchy is exhauſted of its bras 
ſubje ds: the flower of the nation is conſums 
its Wars. Ada. 
6. That which 1s moſt diſtinguiſhed for :: 
thing valuable. | 
He is not the Hower of courteſy, but, I war 
him, as gentle as a lamb, | Sbeb!; 


FLo'wER de Luce, flo wr-dꝭ-lù's. 1. ,. Abu, 


bous iris. . | 
Miller ſpecifies thirty-four ſpecies of this pla 
and among them the Perſian flower de lur i; 
greatly eſteemed for the ſweetneſs and beauty i 
its variegated flowers, which are in perfection a 
February, or the beginning of March. 
Crop'd are the flower de lucet in your arms: 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shak}, 
The iris is the florver de luce. Pract on, 


To FLowER, flo'wr, v. n. [ fleurir, Fro 
from the noun] 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom; to 
bloom ; to put forth flowers. 
So forth they marched in this goodly ſort, 
To take the ſolace of the open air, 
And in freſh flowering fields themſel ves to ſport 


| | Fairy Qu. 
Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a flow'ring garland crown'd. 
Fairy Que" 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden flow % 
Op'ning their various colours. Mal. 
Mark well the flow ring almonds in the wore, 
If od'rous blooms the bearing — 
To leaflefs ſhrubs the flot ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed. Pop 


2. To be in the prime; to flouriſh. hd 
Whilome in youth, when florver's my Je 
| ſpring, 
Like ſwallow ſwift, I wandered here and there; 
For heat of heedleſs luſt me did ſo ting, 
That Iof doubted danger had no fear. Sper 2 
This cauſe detain'd me all — flow os _ 
Within a loa dungeon there to pine · 
Wy Ei Opal), He 
3. To froth ; to ferment; to mantle, 25 5 
bottled beer. | ut 


| FLoOWERAGE, flo'wr-ag. u. J. [from On 5 


® FLO'WERET, flo'wr-It. n. /. [fleuret, Fr.] A 


1 
4 9 1 
= 


| FLOWERGARDEN, flo'wr-gar-din. n. ſ. | flower 
and garden.) A garden in which flowers are | 


\ 

U . 
1 
4 
- 
"2 


© FrowErINEsS, flo'wr-y-nls, 


4 owery.] 
ö The ſtate of abounding in flowers. 
2. Floridneſs of ſpeech. 


© FLowennGBUSH, flo'wr-Ing-blish. 2. J. A 


BS Fiowerr, flo'wr-y. adj. [from flower.) Full 


'FLO 


the . 
did flower 3 little; whereas that under water did 
not though it were freſh. * * Bacon. 
An extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits 
ſo ſmooth that they Naar — 0 the drink 
I t to have a litt DTver ing · 
OC” Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
To come as cream from the ſurface. 
If you can : 
which have flowered off, and are, as it were, the 
burniſhing of many ſtudious and contemplative 
[ here give you them to diſpoſe of. Milton. 
7, Flower, flo wr. v. a. [from the noun. !] 
To adorn with fictitious or imitated flowers. 


Store of flowers. id. 


- a ſmall flower. : 
1 her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flow'rets dight, 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. F. ©. 

That ſame dew, which ſometimes on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 


Stood now within the pretty flow'ret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
| Shakeſp. 
Soto the ſylvan lodge 


They came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil'd, 
With flow'rets deck'd, and fragrant ſmells. Milt. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with flow'rets 
crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around ; 
Bat no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives, 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. Dryden, 


principally cultivated. 

Obſerving that this manure produced flowers 
in the field, I made my gardener try thoſe ſhells in 
my flowergarden, and I never ſaw better carnati- 
ous or lowers. Mortimer s Huſbandry 


n. . [from 


plant. 


of flowers; adorned with flowers real or 
fictitious. 


My mother Circe, with the ſyrens three, 


Amidſt the flow'ry kirtled Naiades. Milton. 
Day's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the Eaſt, and leads with her 


The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip and the pale primroſe. Milt. 
Oer his fair limbs a flow'ry veſt hethrew. Pope. 

To her the ſhady grove, the flow'ry field, 
The ſtreams and fountains, no delight could yield. 
5 Pope. 


FLo'wixGLY, fis-ing-ly: adv. [from flow.) | 


With volubility ; with abundance. 


Flows, fid'k. n. /. uke, Scott. ] A flounder ; 
the — of 7 ; ; 
n eſe the 4, ſole, and plaice, fol- 

low the tide up into the freſh waters. 4 Carew. 


r fla“ k-wüurt. 1. /. The name of 
FLOwn, fld'n. Participle of fy, or fee, 
g confounded ; properly of fy. 
away. | 
Por thoſe, : | 
Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 
Slown to the upper world. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


| high majeſty of David's throne? Prior. 
* Puffed; inflated; elate. 


| And ; 
Dt when night 
Of Belial, Aoron with infolttce and wine. 


% 
£ 


water were beſt, and that beer 


accept of theſe few obſervations, | 


they | 


22 deluded ſenſe ! was reaſon flown ? | 


NS 
ltreets, then wander forth the ſons - 


FLU 


Unſcemly A with infolence or wine. Pope. 
FLU CTUANT, fluk'-tu-ant. adj, [fufuans, 
Lat.] Wavering; uncertain. 

To be longing tor this thing to-day, and for 
that thing to-morrow ; to change likings for 
loathings, and to ſtand wiſhing and hankering 
at a venture, how is it poſſible for any man to be 
at reſt in this flufuant wandering humour and 
opinion ? L' Eflrange. 

7. r Auk'-to-it. v. . ¶ Huctuo, 

at.] 5 

r. To roll to and again, as water in agitation. 
The fluQtuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
Blackmore. 
2. To float backward and forward, as with 
the motion of water. 
3. To move with uncertain and haſty motion. 
The tempter | 
New parts puts on; and, as to paſſion mov'd, 
Fluctuates diſturb'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. To be in an uncertain ſtate ; to feel ſud- 
den viciflitudes. 
As the greateſt part of my eſtate has hitherto 
been of an unſteady and volatile nature, either 
toſt upon ſeas, or f/ufuating in funds, it is now 
fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres and tene- 
ments, Addiſon. 
5. To be irreſolute; to be undetermined. 
 FLUCTUA'T1ON, fluk-tü-A-shün. . / [fuc- 

tuatio, Lat. fluctuation, Fr. from Hluctuate. 
I. The alternate motion of the water. 

Fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, which 
winds, ſtorms, ſhores, ſhelves, and every inter- 
jacency irregulates. Brown. 

They were cauſed by the impulſes and fluc- | 
tuation of water in the bowels of the carth. 

Woodward. 


2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. 

It will not hinder it from making a proſelyte 
of a perſon, that loves fluctuation of judgment 
little enough to be willing to be eaſed of it by 
any thing but errour. Boyle. 

FLUE, fit. u. /. [A word of which I know 
not the etymology, unleſs it be derived 
from flea of fly.) | 

1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or ſmoke. | 


2- Soft down or fur, ſuch as may fly in the 
wind. | 


d 
FLUE LLIN, fla“-Il-In. u. /. The herb SR ED-· 
WELL, 
FLv'EN , fli-En-$y, 1. f. [from fluent.) 
1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs; free- 
dom from harſhneſs or aſperity. N 
Fluency of numbers, and moſt expreſſive figures 


for admirers of points of wit. 


2. Readineſs; eopiouſneſs; volubility. 
Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhiered, the bet- 
ter to pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their ex- 
temporary vein and fluency. King Cbarles. 
We reaſon with ſuch fluency and fire, 
The beaux we bafffe, and the learned tire. Tickel. 
The common fluency of ſpeech in many men, 
and moſt women, is owing to a ſcarcity of mat- 
ter, anda ſcarcity of words; for whoever is maſ- 
ter of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, 
will be apt, in ſpeaking, to heſitate upon the 


Gar th. 


choice of both. | * Swift. 
3. Affluence; abundance. This ſenſe is 6b- 
ſolete. | | | 
Thoſe who grow old in and eaſe, - - 
Behold him toſt on ſeas, Sandys. 


God riches and renown to men i 


Even all they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 


Cannot ſo great a fluency receive, | 


Vor. J. No XIX. | 


Milton. 


for the poet, morals for the ſerious, and pleaſantries | 


But their fruition to a ſtranger leave, Sandys. 


* 


| 


FLU 


Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? FLU ENT, fld'-ent. adj. nens, Lat.] 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, | 1. Liquid. 


It is not malleable ; but yet is not fluent, but 

ſtupiſied. Bacon. 
2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 

Motion being a Hluent thing, and one part of its 
duration being independent upon another, it doth 
not follow that becauſe any thing moves this mo- 
ment, it muſt do ſo the next. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Ready; copious ; voluble. 

Thoſe have ſome natural diſpoſitions, which 
have better grace in youth than in age, ſuch as is 
a fluent and huxurious ſpeech. Bacon. 

[ ſhall lay before you all that's within me, 
And with moſt fluent utterance. Denham's Sophy, 

FLvu'ENT, flü“ Ent. n. ſ. Stream; running water. 

Confiding in their hands, that ſed'lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous fluent ; in this diſtreſs, 
Ev'n in the ſight of death. Pbilip:. 

FLU'ENTLY; flü“-Ent-I y. adv. [from fluent.) 
With ready flow ; volubly ; readily; with- 
out obſtruction or difficulty. Z 

FLUID, fla'-id. 2dj.[ fluidus, Lat. Huide, Fr.) 
Having parts eaſily ſeparable ; not ſolid. 

Or ſerve they as a flow'ry verge to bind 
The fluid ſkirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 

Leſt it again diſſolve, and ſhow'r the earth? Mott. 

If particles flip eaſily, and are of a fir ſize to he 
agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fuid; and it it 
be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid, NVeroton. 

FLu'td, flü“ Id. u. 6 

1. Any thing not ſolid. 

2. [In phyfick.] Any animal juice; as the 
blood 


Conſider how luxury hath introduced new diſ- 
eaſes, and with them, not improbably, altercd 
the whole courſe of the fluids. Arbuthret. 

FLurDity, flü-Id“-i-ty. n. /. ¶Huiditẽ, Fr. from 
Fluid.) The quality in bodies oppoſite to 
ſtability ;z want of coherence between the 
arts, 
n Heat promotes fluidity very much, by diminiſh- 
ing the tenacity of bodies: it makes many bodies 
fluid, which are not fluid in cold, and increaſes 
the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of oil, bal- 
ſam, and honey; and thereby decreaſes their re- 
ſiſtance, Newton. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is too great 
fluidity. Arbuthnot. 

FLu'idxtss, fll-id-nls. u. ſ. [from fluid.) 
That quality in bodies oppoſite to ſtability. 

What if we ſhould ſay that fluidneſs and ſta- 
bility depends fo much upon the texture of the 
parts, that, by the change of that texture, the 
ſame parts may be made to conſtitute either a fluid 
or a dry body, and that permanently too? Foyle. 

FLU'MMERY, dum“ ur-. n. J. A kind of food 
made by coagulation of wheatflou er or 
oatmeal. 

Milk and flummery are very ſit ſor children. 

ä \ Locle. 
FLUNG, flung'. participle and preterite of 
Hing. Thrown ; caſt. 

Several ſtatues the Romans themſctlves flung in- 

to the river, when they would revenge themſelves. 


Adiiſon on Italy. 
FLU'OR, fil-or. 2. /. Lat.] 
1. A fluid ſtate, 3 „ 
The particles of fluids, which do not cohere too 
ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders 
them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which 
keeps liquors in a Fluor, are molt eaſily ſeparated 


and rarefied into vapours. Newton's Of. 
2. Catamenia. | 
FLu'rky, flür-ry. n. . er 
1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind; a haſty blaſt. 
The boat was overſet by a aden farry from 
the North. Wiſt. 
2. Hurry; a vielent commotion. * 
To FLUS H, fläsh“. v. n. Nuyſen, Dut. to flow; 
flus, or flux, Fr.] Ae 
5 3 ? 1. To 
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PLUSH, flush'. a/. 


2 drunk. 


110 


TEM eee 
The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an ebul- 


- lition and ſudden expanſion of the blood in the ven- 
"4 trieles, after the manner of the milk, which, be- 


ing heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſuddenly, and 
all at once, lis up and run over the veſſel. Ray. 
It flutes violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ſtops. Mortimer . Huſband y. 
2+ To come in haſte. 
If the place but affords 
Any ſtore of lucky birds, 
A. make em to f e 
Each owl out of his Ben Fonſon's Owls. 


3. To glow in the ſkin ; to produce a colour 


in the face by a ſudden afflux of blood. 


It is properly uſed of a ſudden or tranfient 
heat of countenance ; not of a ſettled com- 


er 
et the ſalt of moſt teous tears 
the fluiag in her gauled eyes, 
1 5 1 Sbaleſp. Ham ei. 


Thus Eve with count nance blithe her ſtory told, 


But in her cheek diſtemper fluſsrng glow'd. Mili. 
What can be more ſignificant than the ſudden 
fluſbing and confuſion of a bluſh ? Collier. 


_ _© "Whatmeansthat lovelyfruit ? What means, alas! 
That blood, which flute: guilty in your face? Dry. | 


At once, array'd 
In all the colours of the Huſbing year, | 
The garden glows. - Thomſon's Spring. 
4. To ſhine ſuddenly. Obſolete. 
A flake of fire that fluſbing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd. Spenſer, 
To/FiusH, flish', w. a. | 
1. To colour; to redden : properly to red- 
by  fuddeu]y. 
glowing dames of Zama's royal court, 
aces Hluſb d with more exalted charms. 
' Adiife. Cato. 
Some court, or ſecret corner ſeek, 
7 ny Fuſs with ſhame the paſſing virgin's check. 
. "Minn s Triv. 
2. To date; to elevate ; to give the appear- 
ance of ſudden joy. 
As 8 people, fluſhed with great vic- 
>, tories and ſucceſſes, are rarely known to confine 
their joys within the bounds of moderation and 
innocence. Atterbury's Sermons. 


1. Freſn; full of vigour. 

le took my father groſly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and fla as May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſa ve 


HFleav'n? Shakeſp. 
L love to wear cloths that are fuſs, 
Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleavelend. 


2. Affluent; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very fluſb in ready, either 


| to go to law or clear old debts; neither could he 
find good bail. Arbutbnot. 


FLuSH, flüsh'. =. /. 
1. Aﬀflux; ſudden impulſe ; ; violent flow.. 


This is commonly corrupted to haſh : as, 


a flaſh of water. 


Neverhadany man ſuch a loſs, cries a widower, / 


Deg of his extravagancies for a dead wife. 


The e of the arteries is not only N | 

the pu 

through them in manner of a wave or fs, but 
by 3 of the arteries themſelves. 

may give him a preſent of ; oy; 

but when the ſhort 2 24 . appre- | 

henſion of loſing ſucceeds to the care of acquiring. 


Aren, s Sermons. 
2. Cards all of a ſort. ' 


25 fre, STER, fiks'-thr. V. eee | 


To make hot and roſy with N 


Have — flotrre dich ene ; 
: n 
"And hoped tow 0 . 


84 4 


_— 


| 


tion of the heart, driving the wt ' 


1 


FLU 


FLUTE, dur . 


1. A mukical pipe; a pipe with ſtops for the 


lingers. 
Th' oars were ſilver, 


Which to the tune of futes kept ſtroke. Shake." 
The ſoſt complaining flute 

In dying notes diſcovers | 

The woes of hopeleſs lovers, 

Whoſe dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling lute. 

Dryden. 

2. A channel or furrow in a pillar, like the 

concave of a flute ſplit. 


hollows. 
To FLUTTER, flät'-tür. v. a. [flovenan, Sax. 
flatter, Fr. ] 


of the win 


As an ea ole ſticreth up her neſt, fluttereth over 


her young, Nh ſpreadeth abroad her wings, ſo 

the Lord alone did lead him. Deut. 
Think you've an angel by the wings; 

One that gladly will be nigh, © 

Lo wait upon each morning-ſigh ; 

To flutter in the balmy air 

Of your well perfumed pray' r. Crafharo. 
They fed, and, Jett ring, by degrees withdrew. 

| Dryden. 


2. To move about with great ſhow and buſtle 
without conſequence. 

Exceſs muddles the beſt wit, and | only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 

No rag, no ſcrap of: all the beau or wit, 

That once lo flater'd, and that once ſo writ. > 
Pope's Dunc. 
3. To be moved with quick vibrations or 
undulations. | 
Ye ſpwits! to your charge repair; 
The flutt' ring . 

They thee tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 
Or teach the flat ring ſailto float in air. Pope's Oc yf 

4. To be in — ; to move irregularly ; 
to be in a ſtate of uncertainty. 

The relation being brought him what a glo- 
rious victory was got, and how long we flurtered 
upon the wigs of doubtful ſucceſs, he was not 
ſurpriſed. Howes Focal Foreft. 

| It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly diſ- 
cover the. ement. or diſcernment of ideas, 
whilſt their thoughts flutter about, or ſtick only in 
ſounds. of douhtſul ſiguiſicat ĩon. 
Eſteem we theſe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc d by atoms from their flutt ring dance! 
| Prior 


His thoughts are very fluttering and wander- 


ſucceſſively. Watts. 

To FLU'TTER, Adr-thr. v. a. 
ſuddenly rouſed. 

Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 

Flutter'd your Volſcians in Corioli. 

2. To hurry the mind, 

3. To diſorder the poſition of any mag. | 

FLu'TTER, flat'-tar. u. ./. (from the verb.] 


1. Vibration; undulation ; quick and irregu- 
lar motion. | 


An infinite variety of motions are to be madle 
uſe of io the Getter. of a fan: there is the angry 
utter, the modeſt Javier, and the timorous flutter. 
| Addiſon's Spedtator. 
2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 
3. Confubon; irregular pofition. | 
FLuvia'TiICK, fld-vy-at'-ik, adj. iaticus 
Lat.] Belonging to rivers, * 


FLUX, flgks'. n. J. [fuxus, „ 
1. The act of ag — ow Fel 


fue ſimple and mation of fire 1 


| in a direct line from the centre of: the fuel to its 
| circumference. Digby. | 


To FLUTE, fld't. v. a. To cut columns into | 


1. To take ſhort flights with great agitation | 


FLY - 


3 che l ids, 
of them is thrown out of the — — . 
2. The ſtate of paſſing away and gi: = 
to others, / ring Pace 
Whether the heat of the ſun in animal. hof 
parts are ſucceſſive; and in a continual flex, c 
produce 4 deep and perivct gloſs of — 


Brown's Fils ray E 
What the ſtated rate of intereſt \h A N 


ould be,! 1 


the conſtant change of ere and k 
is hard to — en * 
In the conſtituent matter of one body, ay 
naturally to another like body, the ftock or fur * 
can never be exhauſted, nor the fluxandalterarch 
ſenſible. W ode. 
| Languages, I like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
Nux, and ſtand in need of recruits to ſupply thote 
Words that are continually falling. 14 ton, 
3. Any flow or jſſue of matter. 
Quinces ſtop /7uxes of blood. Arbulls, 
4. Dytentery ; diſeaſe in which the howe;; 
are excoriated and bleed ; bloody flux, 
Eat eaſtern ſpace, — 
From burning /7uxes and hot calenture. Halliſar. 
5+ Excrement ; that which falls from bodies, 
Civet is the very uncleanly flux of a cat, Slat, 
6. Concourſe ; confluence. 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends; 
Lis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shakeſp. As you lik: i, 
J. The ſtate of being melted. 
That which mingled with the body make; 
it melt. 


FLUX, adj. fitks'. Hun, Lat.] Unconſtart; 
not durable; maintained by a Conſtant 
ſucceſſion of parts. 

To FLvx, flüks“. V. 4. 

1. To melt. 


— i. BZ.4 


o 


Pope. |: To ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 


d He might faſhionably and genreelly have heen 
duelled or r fixed i into another world. Seath, 


F LUXULITY, fluks-IV-l-ty. . /. | fuxus, Lat.) 
Eafinefs of ſeparation of parts; poſſibility 
of liquefaction. 


Locle. 


ing, and cannot be fixed — to a few ideas 


I. To drive in diſorder; like a flock of birds | 


r 


Experiments ſcem to teach, that the ſuppo{1 
averſation of nature to a vacuum is but accidental, 
or in conſequence, partly of the weight and f:ridity, 
orat-leaſt;fuxility of the bodies here below. Bc. 


Fl. vx ION, flük -shün. u. /. Luxio, Lat.] 


I. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. 
The fluxion increaſed, and abſceſſeswere raiſed. 


Wi rend. 


Iz. Un mathematics.) The arithmetick or ana- 


lyſis of infinitely ſmall variable quantities; 
or it is the mechod of finding an infiti: 
ſmall or infinitely. ſmall quantity, which, 
being taken an infinite number of times, 
becomes equal to a quantity given. Harri. 

A penetration into tim abſtruſe diſficultics ard 
| depths of modern algebra and fuxiorr, art 3 
worth the labour of thoſe who deſign the learred 
profeſſions as the buſineſs of life, 


| To FLY, fly". pret. few or fed ; part. fied or 
_ flown. v. u. (fleozan, Sax. T0 % 18 111 
perly 1% uſe wings, and gives flew 41 
' flown. To flee is to eſcape, or to go 6% 
fean, Sax. and makes fled. They are now 
confo unded. - 

t. To move through the air with wings. 

1 Ere the bat hath 

| His cloiſter'd flight. rug A —— 

j . Fowl that may i above the earth in 

firmament of heaven. Ga 750 
> Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier fort & 7 
do not commend : ye wiſh, they el held ther- 


1 


| 


——— W ů ˙—” Q py 


ſelves longer in, and not flown ben 
g |- broad blo the feathers ee. 


2. To paſs through the air; Man 


Matti. 
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7 1 is born unto trouble, 
ai 7 ö 


as the ſparks hy | 

upward. p * J „v. 

To paſs away, with the idea of ſwiftneſs 
1 1 romance, 2a tune, a chime, 

1 


elp thee to paſs the tedious time, 
ich elſe would on thy hand remain; 
Though flows, it ne er looks back again. Prior. 
4. To paſs ſwiftly. x 1 
4 l 1 » -*S 
: th e city ipr en 
* 3 * Dryden. 
Earth rolls back beneath the flying ſteed. Pope. 
To move with rapidity. * 
5 As ſtriplings whip the for ſport, 
On the fmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about. Dryden. 


rt with violence. | 
: ws catch this good occaſion, | 
Moſt thoroughly to be winnow d, where my chaff 
- And corn ſhall fly aſunder. Shakeſp. 


He baſſas heads, to ſave his own, made fly ; 
And now, the ſultan to preſerve, mult die. Waller. 


To break; to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder 
with a ſudden exploſion. _ 
Behold, a frothy ſubſtance riſc ; EY 
Be cautious, off your bottle Flies. Swift. 
Sax. flichen, Germ.] To run away; 
. —— Un this ſenſe the verb 
zi properly to Flee, when Jed is formed; 
but the following examples ſhew that they 
a confounded: they are confounded of- 
ener in the preſent than in the preter tenſe.] 
ieh whea the valiant elf perceiv'd, he leapt, 
lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenſer. | 
Ye ſhall fe, as ye fed from before the carth-, 
_quake. Zecb. xiv. v. 
* eſcaped and fled after David. I Sa. Xxii. 
What wander if the kindly beams lie ſhed, 
bee the drooping arts again 3 
I ſcience rais'd her head, 
And foft humanity, that from rebellion fled. 


He oft deſir'd to fy from Hrael's throne, 
And ve in ſhades with her and love alone. Prior, 
A krom ſnhepherds, flocks, and fow'ry plains; 
From 
Forkake mankind, and all che warld but love. Pope, 
«Tofy at. To ſpring with violence upon: 
to fall on ſuddenly. 

A ſervant chat he bred, thrill d with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, bending his ſword 
Tokis:great maſter ; who, thereat enrag'd, 
on bim, and amongſt them fell'd him dead. 

| Shakeſp, 
' > Though the dogs have never ſeen the dog- 
er, yet they will come forth, and fly at him. 
| JF (BA Bacon's Nat. Hift. 
No-honour, no-fortune, can keep a man from 
being miſerable, when an enraged conſcience ſhall 
fs A and. take him by the throat. South, 
This i anage chat lier at all learning, and en- 
- Eres eſpecially — no | | South, 
10, Te in bene. To iuſult. 
This would di any man from doing 
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Pago, when you witheither neglect him, or 
A and he muſt expect only danger to 


Su Drapier's Letters, 
To ac in defiance. 


11. 7 


28. To 


ef. To | 
Deay: LO revolt. 


* 


13. To 


pherds, Rocks, and plains I may remove, | 


Preit, ; t 
And his toſs'd limbs are weary'd into reſt, 


's Favenal. | 


FLY 


How eaſy is a noble ſpirit diſcern'd, 

From harſh and ſulphyrous matter that fie cut 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, a% ſtinks. 

Ben Jogſ. Catil. 

Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fy ont 
into contumely and neglect. Collier of Friendſhip. 

14. To fly aut. To break out into licence. 

You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr'd andrein'd : 

If 1 fly out, my fierceneſs you command. Dryd. 
Papiſts, when unoppoſed, fy cut into all the 
pageantries of worſhip ; but when they are hard 
preſſed by arguments, lie cloſe intrenched behind | 
the council of Trent. Dryden. 

Is. To fly out. To ſtart violently from any 
direction, 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 
moment would fy cut in right lines, if they were 
not reſtrained, Bentley's Sermons. 

16. To let fly. To diſcharge. 
The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, lets fly, 
And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky. Granv. 
To be light and unincumbered: as, a 
mg Camp. 
To FLy, fly". UV, As 
1» To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. 

Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 

purſues; 


Purſuing that which flies, and flying what purſues. | 
Shake, 


| 


| O Jove, I think 
Foundations 15 the wretched ; ſuch I mean, 
Where they ſhould be relieved. Shateſp. 
If you fy phyſick in health altogether, it will 
be too ſtrange for your body when you ſhall need 
it, 5 Bacon Egays. 
O whither ſhall I run, or which way 5 
The fight of this ſo horrid ſpeQacle ! 
2. To refuſe aſſociation with. | 
Sleep flier the wroteh ; or when with cares op- 


Then dreams invade. Dryden 
Nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryden. 
gar by flight. 
Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
The firſt who ſail'd in air. Dryden's An. | 
4. To attack by a bird of prey. 
If a man can tame this monſter, and with her | 
Ay other ravening fowl, and kill them, it is ſome- 
what worth. | . Bacon, 
It is probable that fexv was originally the 
preterite of fy, when it fignified volation, 


|. 
| 

5. 
ö 


ſhould be confined like wiſe to volation: but 
theſe diſtinctions are now. confounded. 1 
know not any book except 


1 


x 


- rate. 
Flv, Bf". 1. /. Hege, Sax.) | 
1. A ſmall HER inſe& of many ſpecies, 


As flies to wanton boys, are we to th" gods; 


They kill us for their ſport. ' Shad. 
My country neighbours begin to think of being 


s * L - 


To prevent the fly, ſome 
with the ſeed. 
To heedleſs fics the window 
A conſtant death. K. 
That part of a machine which being put 
into a quick motio equaliſes 


=> a | and 
the motion af the 


If we-ſuppaſe a man tied in place 


= - * 
_ 


: 
þ 


' 
g 


and fled when it fignified eſcape: haun | 


the Scriptures | 
in which fy and fee are carefully kept ſepa- 


| 


2 1842 
"Nog: 


ofthe weight, 


FOA 


Tam unwilling tobelieve that he deſigns to play 
tricks, and to yl my words, to make others 
diſtaſte them, Stilling fleet. 

Like a flyblown cake of tallow v; 

Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. Swift. 

So morning inſects, that in muck begun, 
Shine, buz, and fyblow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 


FLY'BOAT, AY'-bot, n. ſ. [fly and bat.] A 
kind of veſſel nimble and light for ſailing. 
FLYC&'TCHER, fAlY'-katsh-tir. . ,. [fy and 
catch.) One that hunts flies. 

There was more need of Brutus in Dotnitian's 
days, to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a 
figcatcher. Dryden. 

The ſwallow was a flycatcher as well as the 
ſpider. | L' Eftrange, 
FLy'es, fly'-ar. n. /. [from fy.) 

1. One that flies or runs away. This is writ- 
ten more frequently flier. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the flier. Sandy's Four. 

He grie ves ſo many Britons ſhould be loſt; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 
To ave the fliers than to win the field, Poller. 


2. One that uſes wings. 

3. The fly of a jack. 

4. [In architecture.] Stairs made of an ob- 
long ſquare figure, whoſe fore and back 
ſides are parallel to each other, and fo are 
their ends : the ſecond of 2 ſtands 
parallel behind the firſt, the third behind 
the ſecond, and ſo are ſaid to fly off from 
one another. Maron ? Mech. Exer. 

To FLY'FisH, fl flsh. v. . [r and 55. 
To angle with a hook baited with a Hy, ei- 
ther natural or artificial. 

I ſhall give you ſome directions for fy-fifing. 
| Wiſer. 

FOAL, £61. 2. /. ffola, Sax.) The offspring 
of a mare, or other beaft of barthen. The 
cuſtom now is to uſe colt for a young horſe, 
and foal for a young mare ; but there was 
not originally any ſuch diſtinction. 

Alſo flew his ſteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a fea! of Pegaſus's kind. F. g. 
Twenty ſhe-afſes and ten foals. Gen. Xxxii. 15. 

To FoaL, f01, v. & [from the noun.} To 

bring forth. Uſed of mares. 
Give my hovſe to Timon: it foals me ſtraight - 
Ten able horſes, Sa. Timon. 
| Such colts as are 
Of generous race, ſtraight, when they firſt arefoal!'d, 
Walk proudly. | May's Georgicks. 

Fo Foar, 0 . v.#: To be diſburthened of 

the fœtus. Uſed of beaſts of burthen. 

zer take your mares into the 


About September 
tand. Fo 


houſe, where them till rhey Hl. 
nt” ” 


Fo/ainir, föl- bt. 
FolALroor, 


f&'m. u. 
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P 
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| 


T#. To Pallas hi h the 7 bawl he crown 
| And fprink!'d lag tions on. the ground. Pope. 
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2. To be "REY tobe violently agitated, 
"He — and gnaſhed with his teeth. 
Marl, ix. 11. 
Fo Auv, (Wm adj. {from foam.] Covered 
with foam: —_ 
eptune's face, 


More white than e AF 
When firuggling rocks he would embrace. 5ir-y, 
h the ner Ao billows ride 


* — 
the juſter fide. Dryd. 


- 


'The winds and waves are on 


FOB, fb". #. / Lappe, fupſacke, Germ.) A | 


ſmall pocket, 
Who pick'd a fob at holding forth. Hodibras. 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown? 
The well-fill'd fob, not empty d now alone. Dryd. 
He put his hand into his feb, and I preſented me 
in his name with a tobacco-ſtopper. > + Addiſon. 
Two pockets he called. his fobs : they were two 
: e flits ſqueezed cloſe by the preſſure of his 
del Swift." 
Orp hans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
Aud 1 laintiff's and defendant's fees; 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his finger's in the cully . 
To Fon, fob'. v. a. Lupen, Germ.] 
1. To cheat; to trick ; to defraud. 
I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find myſelf 
feobP'd in it. Shake}. Otbello. 
Shall there be a gallows ſtanding in England 
when thou art king, and refolution thus feb#d as 
it'is with the ruſty curb of old father antick the 
law. Shafeſþ. Henry IV. 
He goes preſſing forward, till he was fabbcd 
with-ano:her ſtory, L' Efirange. 
A. To fob To ſhift off; to put aſide with 
an artifice; to delude by a trick. | 
You muſt not thitk | 
To fot fob of your diſgraces with a tale. Sek. 
„poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
10. mathe x 42 | 
| Bug theſe wil no bee 'd off ſo, 
They.muſthave wealth and power too. Hudibras. 
By a Ravenna vintner once betray d, 
So-much for wine and water mix'd I paid; | 
But when thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal bd me of with only wine. Addiſon. 
Being a great loner of 'country-ſports, I abſo- 
Jutely determined not to be a miniſter of ſtate, nor 
do be folb'2 of with a garter. Adiiſon 's Freeholder. 


FOH, fs -kAl. adj, [from focus.] belonging 
to the focus. See Focus. 
sche lhammer demandeth whether the convexity 
. or concavity of the drum. collects rays into a focal 
point or ſeatters them. Derham. 
oer L, f0'-8ll. u. /. L. ſocile, Bri] The greater 
or leſs: bone between the knee and ankle, 
- orcelbow and wriſt. 
The dere wet both. the fi of the left 


Wiſeman, 
E "TION, f. ah. Mshün. u. uy [focilla, | 
Lat. ]. Comfort; ſupport: Di 
FDD, fo-kiis. x. /. [Lat.] 
1. Un opticks.] The focus of a. glaſs is the 
point of conyergence'oy concourſe, where 
"the rays and croſs the axis after their 
3 by the glafs. 


| 


Swift, 


* 


P 


— my be called their ft 


: '. Newton's Optichs. 
2 Nr „ Parabola. A point in the axis 
within the figure, and diſtant from the ver- 


tex by afourth part of the parameter, or 
latus rectum. 18. 
3. Focus of an Blliphs. 'A point towards each 


end 

right lines: being drawn to any point in the 
| Een, ſhalt? be together equal to 

* lox ; Harris. 


from whithc if anf two right lines 


e bo als = 


7 * 


t- from which rays diverge,” or to |, 


the longer axis; from whence two] 


FOG 


are drawn, meeting in either of the oppolite | 


Sax. ] Dry food fored up for cattle againſt 
Winter. 
Their cattle, ſtarving for want of 
rupted the air. Kae s Hi iflory of ihe Tul. 
Being not to be raiſed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land 
by a neceſſity of fodder, Temple. 
Of graſs and feddey thou defraud'ſi the dams, 
And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. 
Dryden s Virgil. 
a Fo' DDs Rx, fad'-dur. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To feed with dry food. 

Natural earth is taken, from juſt under the turf 
of the beſt paſture ground, in a. place that has 
been well foddered on. Evelyn. 

From Winter keep, 
Well fader d in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
'A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 
barns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle in. | 
Mortimer s Huſbazdry, 
Foun will do well enough to fodder wi 
Mortimer. 
Fol bpERYR, fod'-der-rar. n./. [from fodder.]' 
He who fodders cattle: 
FOE, fö“ n. /. [fah, Sax. fac, Scott.] 
1. An enemy in war. 
Ere he had eſtabliſhed his throne, 
He fought great battles with his ſavage foe, 
In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy Q. 
Never but one more was either like 
To meet ſo great a foe.” Milton. 


2A perſecutor ; an enemy in common life. 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 


. cor- 


| 


| 


| 
= 


bakeſp. 
orc'd by thy worth, thy foe in death — 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee i in a coſtly tomb. 


Dryden: Fab. 
| Thy defects to know, 
' Make uſe of 6v'ry friend, and every fae. 
3: An opponent; an ill-wiſher. 
Nie that conſiders and enquires into the reaſon 
of things, i is counted a foe to received doctrines. 


Fo' EMANy f0'-min- u. . [from foe and man.] 
Dy. in war; antagoniſt, An obſolete 
Word. 

Here haunts that fiend,;and does his daily ſpoil ; 2 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 

And ever ready for your foeman veman fell. Fairy ©. 
What valiantfoeman, hike to Autumn's corn, 

| Harg-wompws. down. in top of all their pride 4 


| 


the womb afterit is perfectly formed: but 
before, it is called embrio. Quincy · 


A fetus, in the mother's womb, differs not 
N 5 from the ſtate of a vegetable. | Locke. 


| FOG, fog". 1. J. | fog, Dan. a ſtorm. 1. 
tick miſt”; a moiſt denſe vapour near the 
furface of the land or water. | 
bead d 4 

Lou s 8 b the ful Tun, | 
To fall and du er e Sleep. 
Leſſer miſts and. fag: rw thoſe which. covered 
Greece with ſo long darknefs, preſent great al- 
n the ſun and moon. 
RED, fly, + propane fog: ! far hence fly away; 
Taintnet the pure ſtreams of the ſpringing. day 

With your dull inflüence: it is for you 

| To fitandſeoule upon night's 
Fogs we frequently obſerve fer face even 
ches, Woodwerd. 


— 


_ 


— Aw. / 


— — 
” 
- 


in forefta: regis Tocatur pro fogagio. TL. 


the © Hyberbola. A point in the- 
3 cipal axis, within the oppoſite ry ot 
3 


\ 'Þ 


* 


Fo'comnss, fog- 


Pa | 


Woeatis on'the Mind. 


Thus ald their mightiefl. 


Shakeſp. Hen, vu 
. FOETUS; tb. 1. .. Lat.] The child in 


— 


eavy brow. Craſh: | 


| F96: fog. 7. % (fogagium, low Lat: Grainen | 


*FO1 
foreſt. Srotice,) Aftergraſs ; 


hyperbolas, the Uifference will be equal to ws.in Autumn after the ha 22 Which 
the principal axis. Dia. Foot, fög -g -F. adv. (tom n # 
FO'DDER, fod'-dbr, z-. /. Lodge, proven, | Miſtily ; darkly ; + "amd 200 


gy-nls. u. fr 
The ſtate of heing dark 81 * 


neſs ; miſtineſs. 


055 


ro dr, fog -gF. adj. [from ig.] 


I. — & cloudy ; dank ; full of moiſt yz, 


Alas! while we are wrapt in 
Of cur ll-deve, fo pallens do alert, 
We think they hurt, when moſt they do xt 


And Phœbus flying ſo, moſt ſhameful fete 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implys, : 
And hides for ſhame. Spenſer, 
Whence have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull ? 
Shakeſp. . Han), 
As cleere Phoebus, when ſome Foggy clou 
His brightneſſe from the world a while doch 
ſhrowd, 

WS by degreeseginne to ſhew his light. Brig 
et not air abject to any fogry noiſo 
from ſens or marſhes near 9 1 

Wotton's Architeag, 
About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and 7 
no means foggy, retire your rareſt plants, 
Evelyn's Kala 
2. Cloudy in underſtanding ; dull, | 
pon, f6h/. interjeft. from pah, Sax. an er. 
my. ] An interjection of abhorrence: af 
one ſhould at aght of wy thing hated cr 
out a foe + | 
Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends, 
Feb one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 


Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural. Stat), 


| FOTBLE, foi'bl, 2. /. Fr.] A weak fide; : 


blind fide; a failing. 
He knew. the foibles-of:human nature. Fri, 
The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough ts 
know their own foible, and therefore they craft 
ſhun the attacks of argument. Maus Lil. 


7. 1 foil. v. a. Laffoler to wound, old 
ro 


1. To put to the worſt; to defeat; though 
without a complete victory. 
Amazement ſeiz d 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſee 
Mala. 
Leader of thoſe armies bright, 


Which but th'; omnipotent none could have fo 


Yet theſe ſubje& not; I to thee diſcloſe | 
What inward thence 1.Feel, not therefore foil: 
Who meet with various objects, from the ſeuſe 

Variouſly repreſenting. ; yet ſtill free, 
Approve the heſt, and follow what 1 approne. 


Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil we! 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Walle. 
He Rad hoon failed in the cure, and had leſt it 
to nature. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
ln their conflicts with ſin they have been io 
ry i that they now. deſpair of ever getting 
the da ern. 

Virwe, diſdaing deſpair Loft have 1741 
_ And, foil d, have with new arms my foe de'© 


But 1; the eonfort-of the thunderer, . 
Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war; 
Wich various arts and arms in vain have 
And by a mortal man at length am fal 4. 2 


ry [ Fouilter, Fr:] To blunt ;* to dull. 


— 
- 


When: d toys- 
Of feather'd Cupid foil, with wanton Julvels 
My f olle d inſtruments: | 1 7 


— 


F OL 
Be wilful to kill, and unſxilful to tore, 


FOL 


To defeat ; The triple tyrant ; that ſrom theſe may grow 


Whilſt 1 am | And look for no foiſon, I tell thee before. Tuſer. A bundred fo'd. 

dl d in my way by „and put 22 a Nature ſhould bring forth, To Fold, fold. v. a. [from the noun.] 
gary of odd creatures in both ſexcs, they Of its own Kind, all foiſon, all 2bundance, I. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 

foil the ſcent of one another, and puzale the chace. To feed my innocent people. Sbaleſp. Tempeſt. The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd fold, 


Addiſon. As thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming time 


Now the top of heav'n doth bold. 5 Milton, 
That ſrom the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 


for l. 1. /. [from the verb.] We ſee that the folling of ſheep helps ground, 


Foil, 


defeat; a miſcarriage ; an advantage To teeming foiſon ; ſo her plenteous womb as well by their warmth as by their compoſt. 
6 ined without a complete conqueR. Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. Sha. | * Bacon. 
pe of thy cunning had no diffidence ; | 7 Forst, foi'st. v. a. [/auſfer, Fr.] To in- She in pens his flocks will , 
One ſudden /oi/ ſhall never breed diſtruſt. Shakeſp. ſert by forgery. | And then produce her dairy ſtore, 
Whoſoever overthroweth his mate in ſuch fort, Leſt negligence or partiality might admit or With wine to drive away the cold, F 
2s that either his back, or the one ſhoulder, and foiſt in abuſes and corruption, an archdeacon was And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden: Hor. 


4ontrary heel do touch the ground, ſhall be ac- appointed to take account of their doings. Carew. | 2. [falban, Sax.] To double; to complicate. 


4 counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, and Forge law, and forft into ſome by place As a veſture ſhalt thou fold them up. Heb. i. 12. 
8 make a narrow eſcape, it is call'd a foil. Carew. Of ſome old rotten roll. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. Yet a little ſleep, alittle lumber, a little folding 
So after many 2 the tempter ꝓroud, For'srixEss, foi'st-y-nls. n. ſ. [from Foiſty.] of the hands to fleep.. Prov. vi. 10. 

Renewiog freſh aſſaults, amidſt his pride, Fuſtineſs; mouldineſs. They be folden together as thorns. Meh. i. 10. 


Fell whence he flood to ſee his victor fall. Milt. Dreſs muſtard, and lay it in cellar up ſweet, 
When age ſhall level me to impotence, | \ Leſt foiſtineſs make it for table unmect. Tuſſer. 
And ſweating pleaſure leave me on the foil. Fo'tsTY, foi'st-p. ad). [See FusTyY.] Mouldy; 


; Southern 
© Cos 1. 
Death never won a ſtake with greater toil, FOL, f81d. 3. / [xalæd, pals, Sax. ] 
Nor e er was fate fo near a foil, Drgden-| x. The ground in which ſheep are confined. 
2. [Feuille, Fr.] Leaf; gilding. * "i His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field 
A ftately palace, built of ſquared brick, Part arable and tilth ; whereon were ſheaves 
Which cunningly was without mortar Jaid, New reap'd; the other part, ſheepwalks and d:. 


IL. have ſeen her riſe from her bed, unlock her 
cloſet, take forth paper, fuld it, write upon't, read 
it, ſeal it, and again return to bed. Sap. 

Conſcious of its own impotence, it ſeldi its arms 
| in deſpair, and ſits curſing in a corner. Collier. 
Both furl their fails, and ſtrip them for the fight ; 
Their folded ſheets diſmiſs the uſeleſs air. Dryd. 
3. Toinclofe ; to include; to ſnut. 
We will deſcend and fold him in our arms. Shak. 


_ Whoſe walls were high, but nothing ſtrong nor | Milton. Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
thick, , Ih thy book record their groans, Whole bright outſhining beams thy cloudy wrath 
And golden fei all over them diſplay'd. . Wo were thy ſheep, and im their ancient fals Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shateſp. 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, | Slain, | Milton, | The fires i th loweſt hell fold in the people 
Nor in the gliſtering ot * 2. The place where ſheep are houſed: | Shateſp. Coriol. 
Set off to th world, nor in broad rumour lies. 


Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, | 


To ForlD, f&1d. v. . To cloſe over: ano- 
ther of the ſame kind; to join with another 
„of the ſame kind. 
Rileigh: | The two leaves of the one door were folding, 
and the two leaves of the other door were folding. 
| | | I Kings, vi. 34. 8 
FOLIA'CEOUS, f6-lyi'-shis. adj. [ foliaceus, 
from folium, Lat.] Conſiſting of laminæ or 
leaves. | 
A piece of another, conſiſting of an outer cruſt, 
of a ruddy talky ſpar, and a blue talky foliaczers 
ſpar. | Woodward on Fof. 
'Fo'L14GE;. f6'-lyadzh: m. . [folum, Lat. 
. Fewillage, Fr.] Leaves; tufts of leaves; the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. | 
The great columns are finely- engraven with 
fruits and foliage, that run twiſting about them 
from the very top to the bottom. Addiſon, 


| ; Milton. 
3. Something of another colour near which 
je wels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre. And all complain of cares to come. 
As the a black filk cap on him begun 3- The flock of ſheep. 
To ſet for foil of his milk-white to ſerve, Sidney, f And this you ſee 1 ſcarcely drag along, 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 1 Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault, The hope and promiſe of my failing fold. Dryden. 
Shall hew-amore goodly, and attract more eyes, 4. A limit; a boundary. 4924 
Than that which. hath no foil to ſet. it off. Shak. . gecure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll'd; 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps. ] Nor leave their ſeats, and paſs the dreadful fold. 
Eſteem a foil, wherein thou art to ſet _ | 7 Creech. 
The precious jewel of thy home. Shakeſp. | . | A * ; 
n 'F* | 5. [From fild, Sax. ] A double; a complica- 
N ty of, all true diamonds to unite ] tion; an involution; one part added to 
elbe to itſelf, and thereby better aug- another; one part doubled upon another. 
ment its luſtre the foil is a mixture of maſtich She in thistrice of time ; 


and burnt, ivory. Grew's Muſeum. , . : 
— py Commits a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle ; 
Hector has a foil to ſet him off: we oppoſe the |. <: 1 . 
8 of Paris4o 0 ce ol Hedgor. So many folds of favour Slakeſp. King Lear. 


4d * Broome on the Odyſſey. | 
4. From fawiller, Fr.] A blunt fword uſed in 


The aneient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded 
in a number of folds of linen, beſmeared with 


When ſwelling buds their od'rous foliage ſhed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wiſe 


fencing guns. | EO wk i they grow 
a e „ | Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then Spare not the little offsprings, grow 


majeſty ſhall have tribute of me: the adventurous | 
knight ſhall uſe his foi! and-targer. Shakeſp. 
Foa, foi-lfr.” z. . from foil.} One 
who, has gained advantage over another. 


Ts FOIN; foi'n. . =. { foindre, Fr. Skinner.) | 


Circular baſe. of riſing folds, that tower c 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze! Milton. 

Let the draperies be nobly ſpread upon the body, 
and let the folds be large; the parts ſhould be often 
traverſed by the flowing of the folds. Dryden. 


To FO'LIATE, fo/-lyit, a. A. [ foliatus, Jolium, 
Lat.] To beat into laminas or leaves. 
Gold foliated, or any metal foliated, cleaverk. 


Bacan, 


R : | If gold be foliated, and held between Four, eyes. 
To puſh in fencing. . 3 With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd beholds and 5 light, the light looks of a greeniſh blue. 6 
He g"" 42-009 laſh d, and foin'd, and thunder'd | The gloves of death, with ſeven diſtinguiſh'd folds | | | / Nexwton's Opt. | 
lows, I Of tough bull hides. Dryden's"Virg. A. , F. 10% 2 : a | 
* ns 2 way did ſeek into his life; told The inward coat of a lion's ſtomach has ſtronger 1 Sz chin. 5. len Lfabiatio,, 
Ne plate, ne mail, could ward ſo mighty throws, f5/ds than a human, but in other things not much! 7 TTT 
ge 69 kivcroel kale, Fairs g. diMkrent e ee, 2. The aKt of beating into thin leaves. . 
He..cares not what miſchief he doth, if his 6. From the foregoing fignification is derived 2. Foliation is one OF the parts ot the Hower, 
©. Fre | | being the collection of thoſe fugacious - 


Den de ont: he will n like any devil; he] the uſe of fold in compoſition. Fold ſig- 


Wil ſpare neither man, woman, nor child. Sbal. nifies the ſame quantity added: as two 


hen both, no moment loſt, at once advance | - ; | ; 

Aginiteach other, arm'd with Heotd and lance: |, Ses mice the quantity; tevent foldy twenty 
The 4 pope Ear; they ſtrive « bore But other fell into good ground, and brought | 
13 corflets,and the thinneſt parts explore. Dryd. | forth fruits ſome an bundred. fold, ſome frxty fold, 

3 [from the verb.] A thruſt; / ſome thirty fold. e . 
3 1 1 At laſt appear . 

remote, foin-log-1y. adv. [from fin.] ] Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 
A puſhing manner. 25 I And thrice three fold the gates: three fl wc | 


coloured leaves called petala, Which con- 
ſtitute the compaſs of the flower; and 
ſometimes guard the- fruit which ſucceeds 
the foliation, as in apples and pears, and 
ſometimes ſtand within it, as in cherries 
and apricots ; for theſe, being tender and 
pulpous, and coming forth in the Spring, 
* would be injured by the weather, if they 

were not lodged up within their flowers 


=. 


Po'130N, for zn. -» been. Sax | Plenty : | | | Nancy. 
=. f:'[roon,.Sax.] Plenty; ;; braſs, | 1 Be. l a 

abundance. A — ad out of uſe. ; 1 | Three iron, three of adamantine rock. Milian. Fo'LIATURE, f0/-ly4-thr. ne. /. [from Ae, 

_ = Pay jaltly thy:tithes, whatſoever thou be, heir martys'dblood and aſhes ſow .._. I: Lat.] The Late of being. hammered. into 


Odier all th Italian fields, where 


may in bleſling ſend faiſon to thee, 7 . 


= 
: | , 
= 


- 


ia, 
Lo, 


— 


OL 


8 10" 


FO ; FO 


1 of | : C3 
FOLIO, &9-ly8. u. ,. Lia folio, Lat.] A large] Wich goodneſs and paternal love, his face . : 
FLA, Sins. . e by a Expreſs, and af hf ern che track dwinc. Milton. 5. 2 be conſequential, as inference to pre, 
- ſheet of paper once doubled. | Up he rode, | ' 8 S cr he | 
Plumbiaus and Plumco made leſs progreſs in 6 Pollow'd with acclamation and the ſound dwarfs, and ſometirnes vp * — ſometig, 
knowledge, though they had read over more foliog. 4 Symphonious of teu thouſand harps that tun d does not follow Wat _ rw * werkl} ty 


| Waits on tbe Mind. Angelic harmonies. | | : ch in eren | 
Fo'L10moRrT, fo lyd- mort. adj. { folium mor- 4. To attend as 2 dependant. ag hack.) y 1nd G „ 

tum, Lat.] A dark yellow; the colour of a | And the three eldeſt ſons of Jeſſe went and} m knees, "of aatitical 557 arily fellow, fr | 

leaf faded: vulgarly called phi/omot. followed Saul to the battle. I Sam. xvii. 13. ad p 1% wh al —_— o de nothing elic b | 
A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, and | Let not the muſe then flatter lawleſs ſway, 16. To — may BR ours; + _ 
the exteriour cortex of a foliomert colour. Mood. Mar follow fortune where ſhe leads the way, Pope. Then ſhall we know, if we f ah © 2 


FOLK, fok. 3. / (pole, Sax. volt, Put. it 5* 19 80 after, asa teacher. | tad Lofd,iib 


| . Not yielding over toold.age his country delights, } . | tis, 
Le a ons ONION, 430 bas no he was at that time follotiag 4+ * ty Sttney. Fo'LLoweR, foV-16-tir. n. /. [from 28 
” ole, in familiar lan K +. | Some pious tears the pit y ing hero paid. A. One who comes after another; not betone 
* * him, either with aſking queſti- n „ | e wont to be 2 
2 * * * | n. | 3 
—_ . of We follow fate, which does too fat purſue. Drys. | but nor, Jou are a leader; whether had you rc4, 
ir own and other folks misfortune. Sidney. 6. To ſucceed in order of time. . ! lead mine Cycs, or eye ao maſter's hee!s? $4 
" Dorilaus having married his ſiſter, had his Such foll-w him as ſhall be regiſier'd, OY... Fob Do Tay, but clouds of fand rig. 
marriage in ſhort time bleſt, for ſo are „eli wont Part good, part bad, of had the longer ſcroll. Ai. Spurn d and caſt backward on the follower: oy. 
| EL Aka children Signs felowing 6igns, kad-on the mighty year. DD 


> ſay, h ver the chil af | . 
— hay . ſoever the dren Kat Hope. | 2. One who obſerves a guide or leader, 


When with greateſt art he ſpoke, | 7. To he conſequential jp argument, as eſſects The underſtanding that ſhould be eye; to n, 

ou'd think he talk · d like other feli to cauſes. | blind faculty of the will, is blind it{clf; 2 

up.” rhetorician's nz I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are. bold | brings all the inconveniencies that attend a Ui 
each nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras. And vent raus, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear | Follower, under the conduct of à blind guide. 

2. Nations; mankind. | What yet they know muſt fallow, toendure Suuth'r Sora, 

* FR & judge the ll righteoufly, and go- | Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain. Milton, | 3. An attendant or dependant, 
vern the nations upon earth. Pſal. lvii. 4. 8. To imitate ; to copy, as a pupil ; or to be No follozeer, but a friend. PR 
| | of an opinion or party. 4. An aſſociate; 2 companion. g 


2 — 


3 b of people a5 diſcriminated from | * Rome keepeth that which is ancienter How accompanied, can'ſt thou tell that? A 
| A . WF" | .an ter, other | — With Poi i inual £/-:.. 
The river thrice hath flow 'd, no ebb between ; leaving it * 8 8 8 = ich Poins, ang other his r e 1 
A | ave had rather fulew the perleckions ef hem _— 
Anger is a kind of baſeneſs; as it appears well 33 whom we love. 11 Haber? | 4. SR —_— * * = nr ny .- 
3 * ö . | | : comm ver their Kkindred, but ra . 
1 +I eſs of children, women, old 2 | 2 — are ſure to be nnn Withdraw their followers from them as — P 
4. Ttis now uſed only in familiar or burleſque | To obey; to a os Wes da 1 2 he, dad gather 2 = 
. x e Sor 1 | Po WM . uide — f . /cr"s 842% of J 
1 3 Dobſon ofthe 12 1 _ 8 wor | And forc'd Zncas, when his ſhips were lol, 2 
Remember he the tree has ſecn, | D bo * not folloxe-gral tradition as their To leave his follewers on a foreign coaſt, Du. 
And goes with lle to ſhew the fight. Swift, | nar rule of faith are out of the church, then all 6. A ſcholar; an imitator; a copyer, Ty 
He walk'd and wore a threadbare cloak; | who follow the council of Trent are no Chriſtians. Be ye followers of me, even as I am of Chi. 
Ne din'dandſupp'd at charge of other folk. S. l | 1 Tillotſon, | TI Gor. 41 
F LEMOTE, fo/lk-mdt. 1. I. from Folk and 4 Virtue, who follow not ker lore. Paradiſe Reg. 1 . Ihe tne ea o 8 N 
mote.) | | Fair virtue ſhould 1 follow thee, _ l 
Thoſekills were appointed for two ſpecial uſes,, I ſhould be naked and alone J eee eee er u *., 
aud built by two ſeveral nations: the one is that | FED | very one $10 of identity wilt not be chem 
8 a wage & For thou art not in company, J that Pythagoras and thouſands of his fol»: 
which JW call Follmotes, built by the Saxons, and] And ſcarce art to be found in one. £Eyelyn. 1 have. . La 
-  Ggnifiesin the Saxon a meeting of folk. Shenſer. 10. To purſue as an object of deſire. The churchof s myrna profeſſed they worthiy 
FoLLIC LE, fol Akl. n. J. HVolliculus, Lat.]! Hulle peace with all men. Hebrews. loved the martyrs, as the diſciples and fell: d 
2. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. Fullou not that which is evil. .  Fohn. our Lord; and becauſe of their excecding gra 
Althongh there be no eminent and circular folli. 11. To confirm by new endeavours ; to keep | affection to their king and their maſter, Neſs. 
cle, no round bag ar veſicle, which long containeth | up indefatigably. | | \ © The ſtudioushead or gen'rous mind, 
this humour ; yet is chere a manifeſt receptacle of They bound themſelves to his laws and obedi- Follower of God, or friend of human kind, 
choler from the liver into the guts, Brown. } ence; and in caſe it had been followed upon them, Poet or patriot, roſe but to reſtore 
ele is a term in botany ſignifying ſeed- as it ſhould have been, they ſhould have been re- The faith and moral nature gave before. 7. 
veſſels, capſula ſeminalis, or caſe, which duced to perpetual civility. Spenſer. } 7+ One of the ſame faction or party. 
me fruits and ſeeds have orer them; as za. To attend to; to be buſied with. FOLLY, fd. 1. ſ. { folic, Fr.] 
Dat of the alkengi, pedicularis, &c. Vuiney, e that undertaketh and /olloreth other mens x, Want of underftanding ; weakneſs of in- 
Ta "O'LLOW, £8146, WV, As [xolgan, Sax, | buſineſs for gain, ſhall fall into ſuits. 5 Ecelef, TTY 7 I 
volgen, Dut.) 3 8 To Fo LLOW, fol'-l6. v. u. 9 This is folly childhood's guide, 
2. To goafter ; nat before, or fide by fide. |. . To come. after another. I Thisis childhood at her fide. Helge 
| 1Hiad rather, forſopth, go before you Hke a man, | The famine ſhall folloru cloſe after you. Jer. 2. Criminal weakneſs; depravity of mind. 
khan fol/ozo him like a dwarf. | Welcome all that lead or follow ; Think ſt thou, that duty ſhould have dread w 
im and all his tis Tao che oracle ef Apollo, © Ben Fonſon. F ſpeak, | 
Fellow'd in bright proceſſion, ta behold 2. To attend ſervilely. '} Whenpow'rwo flatterybows ? To plainneſsbonr 


Creation, and the wonders ofthis might, Milton. | Buch ſmiling re ves as theſe ſooth every „ 1s bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Sala 
3 | What conld I do, 78 | That in: the ———_— their lords rebels; N 3. Act of ne 65h = non unbecoming 
Dat gallen ſtrait, inviſihiy thus led? Mig. | As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. Shak. | gravity or wiſdom. In this ſenſe it b 
8, To re enemy; to chaſe. 3. To be poſteriour in time. IJ a plural. | pond bugs | 
Where ranks fell thickeſt was indeed the place 4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee | 
The pretty follies that chemſelves commit ; 


* To ſeek Sebaſtian, through a track. of death 
ee he b groqny of dying foes, Drydes. For if they cquld, Cupid himſclf would blu 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. Sa. 


| - © Yet doubt not but in valley and in phai They hum? p | 
, : , | 1y hum rous vein, thy pleaſing /o'y, X 
3 ag Here, and ill be found alike 1 | 2 | Lies all neglected, all forgot. — 
BEL en nor the. good of thoſe under their care, great Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and 


ent, and Nan 2 many a ſign 
ing rhe; Rif compaiGog thee round {chiefs cannot but W. Tac. | fall pleaſe, If 
4 d : l ft ; 4. oe . 


a , 
oy 4 ” . y * A 


Iſ the negle& or abuſe of liberty to examine 
what would really and truly make for his happi- | 
neſs miſſead him, the miſcarriages that follow on 

it muſt be imputed to bis on election. Locke. 

Yo tempt them to do what is neither for their 


geep, 40d a ſolution of opium in 
— 7 | | 
encourage; 


| » Arbuthnit. 
to ſupport; to cheriſh. 
They love their givings, and font their deeds 


leſs than parents do their chi Wotton. 
Blame TS, * 9 PW 3 
| ure gave, a on fment i my fires. Dryd. 
ww — — with 4 itl 1 
themſetves infuſed and ſanented in them. Locke. 
en ſo-mën-ta-shün. . . Lo- 
mentation, Fr. from foment. 

1 A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alſo tuping, which is applying hot flannels 
to any part, dipped in medicated decocti- 
ons, whereby the ſteams breathe into the 
parts, and diſcuſs obſtructed humours. 

Quincy. 

Famentatioi calleth forth the humour by vapours; 
but yet, in regard of the way made by the poultis, 
draweth gently the humonrs out; for it is a gentle 


fimentation, and hath withal a mixture of ſome 
iti ve. Bacon”s .Natural Hipory. 


lotion prepared to foment the parts. 
The medicines were prepared by the phyſlci- 
| ans, and the lotions or focrentativiis by the nurſes. 
— 1 Arbuibndt. 
= roue'wt ts, fö-mén“ tür. x; /, [from fomert.) 
One that foments ; an encourager ; a ſup- 


4 er. | 
2, 11 fatal diſtempers, as they did much hurt 


2. 


Theſe 
to the body politick at home, being like humours 
flirred in the natural without OR, 8 

produte diſadvantageons effects abroad; an 
—.— it been, that the raiſers and fomenters of 
them had never ſprung up. ' » Howel. 
Foy, fön“. n. /. [Scott. 
ſolete -] A fool; an idiot. 

Sicker I hold him for a greater for, 

That love's the thing he cannot purchaſe.” Spenſer. 
FOND, fond*..-n. {- i fon, Scott. A word 
of which I have found no ſatisfactory ety- 

mology; To /one is in Chaucer to doat, to 
- befooliſh;) © | SO 
. Fooliſh; filly 3. indiſercet ; imprudent ; 
injudicious. 1 

That the Grecians or Gentiles ever did think it 
a fond or unlikely way to ſeck men's converſion 


by ſermons, we have not heard. Hooker. 
He was beaten ont of all love of learning by a a 
Fand-ichook-maſter, . | Aſcham. |: 
Tell theſe fad women, 
Tis fond to wailinevitable ſtrokes, 
tis to laugh at them. Shakeſp. Coviolanus. 


Brant I may never prove ſo fond 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. Shakeſp. Timon. 
Tam weaker than a woman's tear, 


Tamer than fleep, fonder than ignorance. Shateſp. 


Naa thoughts nay fall into ſome idle brain; 


But one belief of all, is ever wiſe. Davies. 
How ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe, B 
Inviting thee to hear while 1 relate; 
Fand] were it not in hope of thy reply. Milton. 
So fend are mortal men, ; 
Fall'n into wrath divine, ? | 
As =—_ own ruin on 8 t' invite. Milt. 
„not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wr 
Thoſeafs's ears . — 1 8 1 
Dot fond repentance of his Happy wiſh. Walter. |. 
But reaſon with your Ford religion fights ; 
Ter many gods are many. infinites. Dryden. 
This is fond, becauſe it is the way to cheat thy 
; felg = ol WS. CET Nen, a 
. Tating; valued by folly. 


aA. 
» 


N 


| 


8. 


bi For their proud foes, that fundly-bray'd 


| Some are ſo fond to know a 


. ; . 
A word now ob- þ 


—_— 


1 


N 


ON 


Or ſtones, whoſe rate are either rich or poor 
3. Fooliſhly tender; injudictouſly indulgent. 
Pm a fooliſh nd wife. Aaddiſon. 
Like Venus I'll mine, 
Be fond and be fine. , Addiſon. 


4. Pleated-in too great a degree; fooliſhly 
delighted: with . 
Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may believe 
Cicero, who was perhaps too fond of it. Dryden. 
I, fond of my well-choſen ſeat, | 
My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 
and love to talk of things with freedom and bold- 
neſs before they thoroughly underſtand them, 


F f& Watts. 
To FonD, fond”. 
To Fo'xDLE, fad. v. a. [from the noun.) 


to cocker. | 
Howe'er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 
It does my pity, not my anger move: 
_ PH fond it as the froward child of love. Dryden. 
When midit the fervour of the feaſt, 
The Tyrian hugs, aud fands thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiſſes ia her atms conſtrains, 
Thou may'ſt infuſe the venom in her veins. Dryd. 
They are allowed to kifs the child at meeting 
and parting ; but a profefior, who always ſtands 
by, will not ſuffer them to uſe any fondling ex- 


— 
- 


preſſions. 


| To FoxD, fônd'. v. 1. To be fond of; to 
be in love with; to doat on. 

How will this fadge ? My maſter loves her dearly; 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
And the, miſtaken, ſcems to doat on me. Shake/p. 


—_ 
- 


* 


who- fondles. 
Fo'ndLinG, fond'-ling. . : [from fondle.] 
Aperſon or thing much fondled or careſſed; 
{ſomething regarded with great affection, 

Partiality in a parent is commonly unlucky ; for 
findings are in danger to be made fools, and the 
children that are leaſt cockered make the beſt and 
wiſeſt men. L* Efrange. 

The bent of our own minds may favour any 
opinion or action, that may ſhew it to be a fondling 
of our own, Locke. 


, 


* r 


bred up under a cruel ſtepdame, and John to bethe 
dling of a tender mother. Arbutbnet's FJ. Bull. 
Breda fondling and an heireſs, 
Dreſs'd Ike any lady may'reſs; 
: , Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground. 
'Fo'nDLY, fond'sly, adw- [from and. 
Fooliſhly; weakly; imprudently ; inju- 
diciouſly. Gt | 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fadi brought here, and fochſhly ſent hence. Shak. 
| Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak fondly; like a frantick man. Shut. 
Fidinus fondly adviſeth, for the prolongation of 
life, that a vein be opened in the arm of ſome 
- wholeſome young man, and the blood tobe ſucked. 
| Baton. 


| Swift. 


1. 
; 


F The military mound 

The Britiſh files tranſcend; in evil hour 

their fate. 
, Philips. 


Some valuing thoſe of their own ſide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind: - 
Fondly we think we merit honeur then, x 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. Pope: 


Duder thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure © 
© From common lightning of the ſkies, 
He dy thought he might en dure 
The flaſhes of Ardelia's eyes. Suit. 


2. With great or extreme tenderneſs. 


Not with f:n4 hekles of the teſted gold, 
As fatiey values them. SAH. Meaf. for Maß. 


eat deal at once, | 


To treat with great indulgence ; to careſs; 


wit, | 


 Fo'XDLER, fônd- ür. a. /. [from fand.] One 


Any body would have gueſſed miſs to have been 


2. Any thin 


007 
FOO 


Ev'n before the ſatal engine clos d. 
A wretched ſylph too fondly interpos d: | 
Fate.urg'd the ſheers, and cut the ſyiph "TL 
: P * 


Fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage. 


Fo'xpwness, fond'-nls. ». /. [from ford.] 
t. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs ; want of ſeat ; 
want of judgment, 
Fondneſs it were for any, being free, | 
| To covet fetters, though they golden be. Spenſer . 
2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. 
My heart had ſtill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee ; 
But hence! tis gone: I give it to the winds. Adds. 
Hopeleſs mother! 
Whoſe fondugſ could compare her mortal offspring 
To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove, Prior. 
3. Tender paſſion. 
Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill; | 
My very hate is conſtrued into fondneſs. A.Philips « 
Corinna, with that youthſul air, | 
Is thirty, and a bit to ſpare : 
Her fondne/s for a certain carl 
Began when I was but a girl, 
4. Unreaſonadie liking. i 
They err that cither through indulgence to 
others, or fondneſs to any ſin in themſelves, ſub- 
ſtitute for repentance any thing that is leſs than a 
ſincere reſolution of yew obedience, attended with 
faithful endeavour, and meet fruits of this change. 
Hammond. 


Foxe, fon. u. J. Plural of for. Obſolete.- 
A. barbarous troup of clowniſh fore. Spenſer, 


Foxx, font', 1. . [ fons, Lat. forte, by A 
ſtone veſſel in which the water for holy 
baptiſm is contained in the church. 
Ihe preſenting af infants at the holy fort is by 
their godfathers. Hooker, 
f I have no name, no title; 
No, not that name was given me at the font: Shat. 


Fox TANEIL, f6n'-ti-nel. 2. /. [| fontanelle, Fr.] 
An iffue ; a diſcharge opened in the body. 
A perſon plethorick, ſubject to hot defluxions, 
was adviſed to a fontanel in her arm; iſem. of 1nfl. 
FONT A'NGE, foͤn-tä'ng. . /. [from the 
name of the firſt wearer.] A knot of rib- 
—_— on the top of the head-dreſs, Out 
nie F 
I oſe old-faſhioned funtanget roſe an ell above 
the head: they were pointed like ſteeples, and 
had long loofe pieces of crape; which were fringed, 


[ 


Swift. 


and hung down their backs. Addiſon. 
FOOD, f64d.. 2. /. [yædan, Sax, weeden, Dut. 
to feed; ee, Scott.] 0 


1. Victuals; proviſion for the mouth. 
On my knces I beg, CE ee 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and food. 
| | 2 ” Shakeſp. 
Much food is in the tillage of the poor. 
˖ y Prov, xili. 23. : 
Under my lewly. roof thou haſt vouchſaf d 
To enter, and theſe earthly fruits to taſle; 


Frod not of angels, yet accepted ſo, 


As that more willingly thou'could'ſt not ſeem- 
At heav'n's high feaſts t* have fed. Milton, - 
They give us food; whach may with nectar vie, 
And wax that does tHe abſent ſun ſupply. Waller. 
z that nour ies. 
| Give me ſome muſick: muſick, moody ford. 
Ol us that trade in love. Sbakeſp. Ant. and CH p. 
| O dear ſon Edgar, Jo 
The food of thy abuſedfather's wrath, 
. Mightt but live to ſee tliee in my tonch, - 
I'd fay, I had eyes again.  Shateſp, King Lear. 
Foo'pFULz- f6/d-fal.-. adj. - [food and f.] 
. Fruitful; full of food 3 plenteous.- 
There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 
From heav'n, his nurſing rum the foadful earth. 
| 2 


e 22 1241 ey 1 | 8 
fo d-. adj. (from food.} Eatable; 
6 


Foo'py, 
fit for 


* _ 


2. [In Scripture.) A wicked man. 


FOO 
: A wr 
To wine ſhe drew; N | 
And into — ſew'd N pout d foody meal. Cham. 
oy 14 5. J. | fo! » Welch; fol, Iandick 
' I, 
t. One to whom nature has denied reaſon; 
à natural; an idiot. 
Do 't thou call me al, boy? 1 
Al thy ocher titles thou haſt - given away that / 
. thou waſt born with. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
The fool multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to the interior. Shab. Merch. of Ven. 
- Tt may be aſked, whether the eldeſt ſon, being 
a Fool, ſhall inheric 3 power beſobe the 
younger, a wiſe man Locle. 
He thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool. Pope. | 


The fool hath ſaid in his heart there is no God. 
Bſalm xiv. 1 \ 
3+ A term of indignity and reproach. 
To be thought knowing, you muſt firſt put the 
feof upon all mankind. Dryden's Juvenal, Preface. 
4. One who counterfeits folly ; a buffoon; a 
_ jeſter, 


Where's my knave, my foo ! Go you, and call 


my foo! hither. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

1 ſcorn, although their drudge, to be their foo! 

or jeſter. Million. 

If this diſguiſe it nof naturally on ſo grave a 
perſon, yet it may become him better than that 
Fool's coat. Denham. | 

5. To play the fool, To play pranks like a hired 
jeſter.; to jeſt ; to-make ſport. 

T returning where I left his 2 armour, found ano- 
ther inſtead thereof, and. armed myſelf therein to 
Pay the fool, Sidney. 

6. To play the fool. To att like one void of 

-common:underfſtanding. 

Mell, thus we play the fools with the time, and 

| the fru of che wiſe fit in the clouds and mock us. 

Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

s it worth the name of freedom — al | 

40 play the . enn. a | 
man's. ſelf? 


1 To make a fool of. To diſappoint 3 to 4 


"T'were as good a deed as to drink when a man 3 
a- hungry, to challenge him to the field, and then 
to break promiſe with him, and ne a fool of him. 
_ Shakyſh. Twelfth Night. 
To Foor, 81... v. n. [from the noun} To 
| trifle ; to toy; to play; to idle; to ſport. 
I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
Von; ſo vou may continue and laugh at nothing 
ill. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
| Fool not; for all may have, 
If they dare try, = glorious life, a grave. Herbert. 
If you have the luck to be court-fools, thoſe 
that have either wit or honeſty, you may Foo! 
 withal, and ſpare not. Denham 
lt muſt be an induſtrious youth that provides 
- agdinſtage; and he that foo/s away the one, muſt 
either beg or ſtarve in the other. L' Eftrange. 
He muſt be happy that knows the true meaſures | 


of fooling.  * Z" Eftrange. 
1 +his a time for fooling ? 5 rgden. 

To Poor, f611, Ve a. * 
1. To treat with contempt; to Aifappaint; ; 


to'fruftrate; to defeat. % 
And ſhall i it in more ſhame be further ſpoken, 8 


| 


| 


That you are foe, diſcarded, and hook off? 


Him over-weaning _ 


To over · reach; but with the TINY meeting, 1 


Ful f and beguit dl. Milton's Paradiſe L 


can be known only from their own heart. South, 
©. When I conſider lige, tis all a cheat; 
"for * with hope, men favour 


| 22. 
I men loved to be deceived and feoledabout their 
itual eſtate, they cannot take a ſurer courſe than | 


by takisg their neighbour's word for that, which | Fairy Nuten. 


the deceit. Dry. | | 


Au: IB G44: CE CL IS en 


* 
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| 2+ To infatuate; to make fooli | 


in treating of things, where thedifference lies only 


3. Object of folly. | 
t Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed 


| FooL-Ha'eey, fo'l-hip-py. adj. [fool and 


: 


Shake. Tooun Lan x, fl-hP'r-dy. adj. [fool and 


1 


F O O 


I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which felt us young, and beggare us when old. 
Dryden. 
I would adviſe. this blinded let of men not to 
give credit to thoſe, by: whom they have been ſo 
often fool-d and impoſed upon. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, foot me not ſo much | 
To bear it tamely. Shateſp. King Lear. 

When I am read, thou feign'ſt a 9 applauſe, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt 2 cauſe: 

This but thy judgMent fool: ; ; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy ſpite betray. B. Fonjon. | 

I were an handſome plot, 
Bot full of difficulties, and uncertain; 
And he's ſo fool'd with downright honeſty, 
He'll ne'er believe it. Denham's Sopby. . 

A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful plea- ö 
ſures: Iwill no longer be fooled or impoſed upon 
by them. Sermon. 

A boor of Holland, whoſe cares of growing ſtill 
richer and richer, perhaps fool him ſo far as to make 

him enjoy leſs in his riches than ↄthers in poverty. 
Temple. 
3. To cheat: as, to fool one of his money. 
Foo' LBORN, f0/1-barn. , adj. [ fool and born.) : 
9 from the birth. WR" aw. 
Reply not to me with a foolborn 8 
Foo“L ERV, f&'-Er-y. =. J. [from fh] 
1. Habitual folly. 

Foolery, Sir, does walk about the orb like the 
ſun; it ſhines every where: I would be ſorry, Sir, 
but the fool ſhould be as oft with your maſter as 

with my miſtreſs,  Shakeſp: Twelfth Night. 
2. An act of folly; trifling practice. 
It is meer foolery to multiply diſtinct particulars 


1 r 


= 


in words. Watts. 


in any of theſe fooleries, it cannot be ſulpeRed. 
yh Raleigh” s Hiſtory. | 
We are tranſported with foolerier, which, if we 
underſtood, we ſhould deſpiſe. L" Eftrange. 


| 


a. 


1 Foo' LISHNESS, füll Ish-nls. 1 0 


FOO 


If any yet be ſo foolbardy, 


T' expoſe themſelves to vain jeopar 
If they rome wounded off, and — 
| No honour's got by ſuch a maim, Hadi... 


Foo LTR A, f& trip". n. /. [ fool and 
A ſnare to catch tools in: as a . FT 
Betts at the firſt, were fooltraps, where the wilt 
Like ſpiders lay in arubuſli for the flies. 


Foo Lis u, fö'l-Ish. adj. (from fol.] 
t. Void of underſtanding; weak of i intelleg. 
n ſecſt thou not our moury, 
in 
A Pray do not.mock we; * 
I am a very ei fond old man: 
I fear I am not in my perfect mind. Ehaleg, 
He, of all the men that ever der yh eFes 
| nen was the beſt no a fair 
2. Imprudent ; indiſcreet. 
We are come off 
Like Romans: neither fool; in our ſtands, 
Nor cowardly in retire, Shakeſp. Coriolary, 
3. Ridiculous; contemptible. 
It is a foabiſ thing to make a long prologue, 21! 


| 


to be ſhort in the ltory itſelf. 2 Mac. ii, 11, 
What could the head perform alone, 
Tf all their friendly aids were gone ? 
A fooliſh figure he muſt make; 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. Pris. 


| He allows himſelf in fooli/6 hatreds and reſ:y. 
ments againſt particular perſons, withoutconfide. 
ing that he is to love every body as himſelf. Loy, 


4. Un Scripture.) Wicked; ſinful. 

Foo LISHLY, fo'l-Ish-lF. adv. (from fool;þ, 
Weakly; without underſtanding. In Scr 
ture, wicked! 

Although we 


And foo! —_ 


boaſt our Winter ſun looks bright 
fol are glad to ſec it in its height; 
much ſooner comes the long and gloomy 


night. 
[from = 
1. Folly ;. want of underſtanding. 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from the 
right. 


— 


ment. 
As when a ſhip, that flies fair under ſail, 
An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
Ihe mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, and yet in doubt ne dares 


happy.) Lucky without contrivance or judg- 


Fooliſbneſc being properly a man's deviation fron 
right reaſon, in point of practice, muſt needs cu- 
liſt in hispitching upon ſuch an end as is unſuitable 
to his condition, or pitching upon means unſuit- 
able to the compaſſing of his end. Saul. 

Charm'd by their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And ſhape my fooliſbneſe to their deſire. Prin. 


FootsTONwEs, S Lstönz. 2. /. A plant. Milla. 


To joy at his foo-bappy overlight. Fairy / ax. 
FoOLHA'RDINESS, f -n r-dy-nls. 4. /. (Fom mn | FOOT, ft. Te or, 180 
foolhardy.) Mad raſhneſs; courage — | r. The part upon which we ſtand. 
out ſenſe. The queen that bore thee, 
 There-is a difference betwixt daring and fool- Oft 'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
bardineſs : Lucan and Statius often ventured Died every day the liv'd. Sbaleſp. Mack. 
too far, our Virgil never. Dryden. His affection to the church was fo notorions, 
| ah 2 —_ 2 would — of 2 | that he never deſerted it, till both it and be o_ 
7 valour, may go de- 4 - C 
cauſe blindly. 85 4 over- run and trod under Hb. 


Fool HA RADISE, fol- na'r-dlz. a. , [fool and 
hardiefſe, Fr.) Foolbardineſs; adventurouſ- 
neſs without judgment. -Obſolete. 

More huge in ſtrengththan wiſe in workshe was, 


And reaſon with Foolbardife over- ran; . 1 


0 
| 
» 1 
2 


Stern melancholy did his 4 
And was, for terror mare, all ys in iin 
braſs. -: | Fairy Queen. 


hardy.) way, without enk N 
:adverfturous ; fooliſhly. bold. 
One mother, when as her foolhardy child . | 


| 2. That by which any thing is ſupported in 


the nature of a foot : : . the foot of a tall. 
The lower part; the baſe. 
* Lond' ie whoſe wanton tops do do buſs the 
| clouds, 
Muſt kiſs their own Feet, Shateſp. T. oil. and Cr 7 
Fretting, by little and little, waſhcs away 
_ both the tops and ſides * of moun. 


4+ The end: the lower part. 
What diſmul cries are thoſe ? 
Nothing; a trifling ſum of miſery, 
New added ta the fest of thy account * 


o 


Did come too near, and-with his talons play, | 


Ht dead through fear, her little babe tevil'd. 


Some would be ſo Foolbardy as to preſume to be 


more of t cabinet ied God than 
6 N 6 * — 
0 Ns 


12 


2 8 


2 vr s » 742 


9 


. \ - 


ay. Dry. 
Bis ooo 


Thy wi Fer d by force, and born 


5. Ibe act of walking. 
Antiochus departed, weening in 


make the land navigable, and the ſea paſſa 
| 6. On foot. „Winnt; 1 without ne, 


14 * 190 20 


ful 


* * 3 


FOO my 
journeyed about hundred thouſand as Lonely the vale and full of horror ſtood, | 
Fn - 8 . xi. reer 
| ation. 2 The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy ligt; 
A nder charges b He feds ankte of lidies in > round; "17 | 
= in the entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's That featly footing ſeem' d to ſkim the ground. Dryd. 
" warning S6 %. 2. To walk; not ride; not fly. | 
g. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this ſenſe | By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, 
i has no plural. - nnn? Half flying, and half footing in his F. Queen. 
ol foot, and five thouſand horſemen. x Mac. iv. 28. | by night. Sbalgp. 
horſe being quartered about it. Clarendon. himſelf, L' Eftrange. 
Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led, If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead. | who can foot it fartheſt. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 


FOO 


The ſea behind, our enemies before. 


r 
— rt wo are mot-wpen the fame foe 
with our fellow - ſubjects in England. ; 
. Swifts Drapier : Letters. 
What colour of excuſe can be for the contem 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies, 
that we ſhould 3 them upon the 
common of humanity, we ſhould only 
ſet an i ificant fine upon the man who mur- 
det plan ; ſettlement. | 
©; > ; 
1% There is no wellwiſher to his country without 
a little hope, that in time the kingdom may be on 
a better foot. | | $I Swift. 
Taſk, whether upon the foot of our conſtitution, 
as it ood in the reign of the late King James, a 
of England may be ſed? Swift. 
11. Aﬀtate ofincipient exiſtence; firſt motion. 
Little uſed but in the following phraſe. 


| To 


3. To tread. 


* * 


With them a man ſometimes cannot be a pe- 
nitent unleſs he alſo turns vagabond, and foots it 

to Jeruſalem ; or wanders over this or that part of 

the world, to viſit the ſhrine of ſuch or ſuch a 

pretended faint. | South. 
Foor, fat”. v. a. 

1. To ſpurn; to kick. 

You, that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your 
threſhold. Sbaleſp. 

2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. 
What confed'racy have you with the traitors 


Late footed in the kingdom? | Shateſp. King Lear. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 
He met the night-mare, and her name told ; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroynt thee right. Shak. 
There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, 
Or ſhepherd's boy, they featly foct the green. Tick. 
'4. To hold with the foot. Not in uſe, 


We are the earth, and they, "= m0 


Tf ſuch a tradition were at any time ſet on fool, 
it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain 
entertainment; but much more difficult how it 
ſhould come to be univerſally propagated. Ti/lot/on. 

12, It ems to have been once proverbially 
uſed for the level, the ſquare, par. 

Were it not for this caſy borrowing upon in- 

. tereſt, men's neceſſities would draw upon them a 

moſt ſudden undoing, in that they w be forced 


1 
5 


Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And till they foot and clutch their prey, 


They never cool, much leſs give out. Herbert. | 


FoO'TBALL, fat-bal. 2. . [foot and Ball.] 
1. A ball commonly made of a blown bladder, 
caſed with leather, driven by the foot. 
Am l fo round with you as you with me, 
| That like a football you do ſpurn me thus? Shak. 
Such a Winter-picce ſhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and exerciſes of Winter ; as 


tio fell their means, be ic lands or goods, far under 
oo, Bacon = Eſſays. 
13 A certain number of ſyllables conſtituting 
a diltin& part of a verſe. f 

Feet, in one Engliſ verſifying, without quantity 


unnatural or lame. A/cham's Schoolm. 
Didſt thou hear theſe verſes? | 
O yes, I heard them all, and more too; for ſome 
o them had in them more feet than the verſes 
would bear. | 


. andjoints, be ſure ſigns that the verſe is either born | 
deformed, 


| D . 
wm 2. The ſport or praftice of kicking the foot- 


football:, felling of wood, and fliding upon the ice. 
Peacham 


As when a ſort of luſty ſhe 
Their force at football, care of victory | 
Makes them ſalute ſo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 
That their encounter ſeems too rough for jeſt. 


| One rolls along a football to his foes, © | 
One with a broken truncheon deals his blows. 


| - imperſe@ imitation of that exerciſe. 
; | Foo'rBov, fat'-boy. 2. , [foot and boy.], A 


—  — 


7 


7 He was ſenſible the common footba!! was a very 


Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 
low menial ; an atte in livery. 
Was it diſcretion, lords, to let this man, 

u = 

At chamber-door ? TY Shakeſp. en. VIII. 

h 1 had nobody to aſſiſt bur 

made ſhift to try a pretty number of 

Whenever he imagines advantages will redound 

to one of his footboys by oppreſſion of me, he never 

Foo'TBR1DGE, fit-bridah. =, . 

bridge.) A bridge on "which 


— ———M_»—=—S 


not ſtrong loaded it fo long, till he 


* 


1 
e 


h | 21 C 1 


E | _ Sidney. 
Foo'rTcLoATH, füt -A. . /. Cds and cloth.) | 


FOO 

Three times a-day my footchatbhorſe did ſtumble, 
And ſtarted when he looked upon the Tower, 

As loth to bear me to the ſlaughterhouſe. ' S 

Foo'TED, flit'-Id. adj. [from hot. Shaped 

in the foot. 5 

Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like 

a goat. WI Grew. 

Foo'TFiGHT, fat'-fit. ». ſ. [foot and fight.] 

A fight made on foot, in oppoſition to that 

on horſeback. | 


So began our footfeght in ſuch ſort, that we were. 
well entered to blood of both ſides. Sidney. 


Foo'THOLD, füt“-höld. 1. ſ. [foot and H. 
Space to hold the foot; ſpace on which 
one may tread ſurely. 

All fell to work at the rocts of the tree, and 
left it ſo little foothold, that the firſt blaſt laid it 
flat on the ground. L" Eftrange. 
He's at the top : he has nothing above him to 

_ to, nor any footbold left him to come down 

by. 2 

Foo“ rixq, füt'- ting. =. /. [from foot.} 

I. 2 for the een 

read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and Ne ſpirit 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring | 
On the unſtcadfaſt footing of a ſpear. Shak. Hen. VI. 

As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 

Did ſhew the footing found, for all the flood. Dov. 

In aſcents; every ſtep gained is a footing. and 

help to the next. Holder's Elements of Speech. 
2+ Support ; root. 

Set cloven ſtakes; and wond'rous to behold, 

Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryd.Firg. 

3- Baſis; foundation. 

All thoſe ſublime thou take their riſe and 
footing here: the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered. 
EE | Locke. 

The reaſoning faculties of the ſoul would not 
know how to move, for want of a foundation and 
footing in moiſt men, who cannot trace truth to its 
fountain and original. Locke, 

4. Place; poſſeſſion. | 

Whether the unctuous exhalations are 
Fir'd by the fun, or ſeeming ſo alone; . 

Or each ſome more remote and ſlippery tar, 
Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhewn. Dryd. 

5. Tread; walk. : 

As he forward moved his footing old, _ 
So backward ſtill was turned his wriakled 


face. 
Spenſer. 
1 would outnight you did no body come : c 
But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Sb. 
Break off, break off; I feel the different ſound 
Of ſome chaſte footing near about this ground. 
0 M. 
6. Dance. 


Make holyday: your ryeſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs encounter every one 


* 


- 


— 


In country fing -  Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
7. Steps; road; track. f NY 
He grew ſtrong among the Iriſh ; and in his 


footing his ſon continuing, hath increaſed his fad 
name. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Like running weeds, that have no certain root ; 
or like footings up and down, impollible to be 
traced. | Bacon's Hen. VII. 
eſtabliſhment. - 


* 


8. Entrance; beginning; 
Ever fince our nation had any footing in this 
eo nk hol ER 


"The dite of Colond petlaſs gave Wm Kir 


* 1 
ſettlement. 


? 


» 
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condition; 24 . | 
ame fei with Egypt 25 
rr. 
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A ſumpter cloth. 
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J FOR 


Fort 0 c) Un- dr 1. or and Fek.) | pretender; a man fond of ſhow; drefs; and 1. Becauſe of. | 
A have 3 py ant peg. —— licks flutter ; an impertinent. | That which we for our unworthiner, * 


-— —_ 


— * 


| i : ara 
"ae Gans: 4 A hole tribe of ebe, * to crave, our prayer is, that God for th 
| 8332 good; miſchief which. may make this a Shat. King Lear. neſs of his ſon would a — 
5 rr * . ö | ———— —— to grant. = bes Hale 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban Among his numerous. abſurdities, - E * ward an Richard, . 
r aa. | Coane ym 
— * — ; 7 | t to lee them in luch company. . at our backs. bakeſp, H | 
r ere 
N erer tr Shak, 


For as much as the queſtion cannot b- 


ſilt of fartmen three millions, of horſemen one in a dull ſtream, which moving flow, ſcante⸗ 


E use You hardly ſee the current flow ; 1 unleſs the time of Abraham's journey be conc? 
million. 86 Þ bt: Raleigh's Hiftory. When a ſmall-breeze obſtructs the courſe, cd of, I wilt ſearch into atradition concern” 

4. A low menial ſervant in livery. 5 It whirls about for want of farce, - travels. | Raleiol,, * 
1 He was carried in a rich chariot, litter wiſe, Audi in its narrow circle gathers a An aſtrologer faith, if it were nat for thn 
Wich two horſes at either end, and two frame on] Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers: things that ave conſtant, no individual wouldl:y 
each, ſide. - + N. i 1 Bacon. | | The current of a female mind 8 one moment. 8 * 
Like footmen running before coaches, Stops thus, and turns with cy'ry wind; Fer as much as it is a fundamental law in tt. 


To tell the inn what lord approaches.  Prier. | Thus whirling round, together draws Turkiſh, empire, that they may, withoy 


3. One who practiſes to walk or run. Fools, fab, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. Swift. other provocation, make war upon Chriſteng, 

_ Foo/rmangnre,” füt“ mänesblp- u. , {from For Doobrx, fop'-d0'dl; a. /. Lſep and deodle. 1 for the propagation of their laws; ſo the Cin. 
for man.] The art or faculty of a runner. A fool; an inſignificant wretch. | tians may at all times, as they think goog, he 
The Iriſh archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke Where ſturdy butchers. broke your noddle, upon the prevention. Bacon: War with Gan, 

, and committed the A of their lives to their And handled you like a fopdoodle. Hudibras. || 2 IT ne we. — * ſtore of 

nimble footmenſip. Hayward. , Er-. . . {from . eee. Warlike proviſion, which the Turk, 
N. x4 ox, I have baflled more of them 1. Bethe — — J. 1 fop.) w- . had fer haſte left behind them. Kuollesr Big 
with my wiles and ſhifts than ever you did with | Leet not the ſound of ſhallow. foppery,enter | Their offer he willingly accepted, knowing 
your fookmanſbip 11.0 4 Efrerge. | My ſober houſe, =Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice. || ihat he was not able to keep that place three ws; 


Foo'TPACE,. fut'-pls, n. . [fort and pace.) | i was:three or ſour times in the thought they || Ves lack of vine. Kue. 
1. Part of à pair of ſtairs, whereon, after were not fairies; and yet the —_—_— of — Wt quit, for ſhame; this will not move, 
four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad | mind, the ſudden ſurpriſe of my powers, drove 1 . > her: 
place, where you make two or three paces the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief, 1 ſhe will not love, 
before you aſcend another ſtep, thereby to in deſpight of the teeth of all rhyme and reaſon, . can _ her. 2 Sucllg. 
2 the legs in aſcending the reſt of the | that they were ſairices. | | 5 8 rowns wo pom ere S. 
airs. k 9 APW A Moxon. | VET Shateſp, Merry Wives of Windſor. . e e * 2 man s and is the 
2. A pace no faſter than a ſlow walk. This is the excellent foppery of the world, that! * for 7 11 ammond s Pract. Cala 
Foor ran, fat'-pid. u. , | foot and pad] A when we are fick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of no man, for'his own poverty, become mar 
© highwayman” that robs on foot, not on 


— 
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+4 44 ð : 
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our own behaviour, we make guilty of our difdf. oppreffing in his bargains ; but quietly recon. 
| ters, the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, as if we were mend his eſtate to God, and leave the ſucceſs t 
| 


© horſeback. E. | 2-356 . EN Dp him. | | 7:1, 
FO TATA, fe- path. . [foot and pars.) || villains on neceſſity. ; Sbakeſp. ON Lear. e iden 7 
"A narrow way which will not admit horſes | *: Affectation of ſhow or importance; ſhowy | having been compelled to uſe three or four only Wn 
or carriages. | | ns... Ee PER i arr : | in chewing, wore them ſo low, that the inward Wn 
D Know'ſ thou the way to Dover ? 3: oor vain or idle praQice ; idle affec- nerve lay bare, and they would no longer fa 1 
2 8 oth ſtile and gate, horſeway and footpath, || dation. . pain make uſe of them. Ray on the Creatia, xi 
54 ? | Shateſp. They thought the people were better let alone I but revenge my fate ; diſdain'd, betray'd, 


PFoo'rrosT, für- pöst. 2. r [foot and pe. | in their fopperies, than to be ſuffered to break 


+ i breal And ſuff ring death for this ungrateful maid. Y). 
A poſt or meſſenger. that travels on foot. leols rom thay fſubjection which, your luperRti- 11 


Sole on the barren ſands, the ſuff ring chief 


For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare |- tion kept them in. ——  Stillingfleat, Roar'd out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his griet. Or, 
weekly l a footpoſt, WE Alpatch is But though we fetch from Italy and France |} For his long abſence church and Rate did groal, 
"ell near as ſpeedy as the horſes, Carew. | Our fopperies of tunic and modes of dance, Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throne. Dr, 


Our ſturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe. Granv. 
I i ſay quaint /epperies were who]! 
A. woman's ſtirrup. ws.” | I with I could lay qu * UV 
2. Tra * abſent from gra ver ſubjects. $teift, 
Foo'TSTEP, ät -stlp. u. f. [foot and ep.] „en g by : 
1. Trace; track ; impreſſion left by the foot. P oon | . adi. Lfrom ep.! 
8 Clear-ſighted reaſon, wiſtom's judgment leads, 1. 00 > I e 7 Vain. ; SE 2 


3 


Foo'TsTALL, füt'-stäl. n. /. [foot and Hall. Nor with a-ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd 
4 4 U Hall.) For what befalls — what abroad. Dry, 
I, my own judge, condemn'd myſelf before; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more. Dryda. 
| Matrons of renown, 


— 
— -- 


EE. > n 
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* : ; | | Pools ne'er had leſs e in a year; When Nero bu h i ial town 
And ſenſe, her vallal, in her fobtſteps treads. Denb. 001 + 2 23-48 Ara. en tyrant Nero burnt th imperial town, 
= — n eee | For wiſe monare geri - Shriek'd for the downfall in a doleful cry, | 
| it, The thinks that he is im the right way, where- | And know not how their wits to wear, 1 For which their guiltleſs lords were doom d to die. 
| "ever he has the feoſteps of others to follow. Locle. Their manners are ſo apiſh. Sbaleſp. King, Lear. ee 


2. Token; mark; notice. giren. I. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oſtentatious; vain | 
Let us tarn our thoughts to the frame of our of dreſs. 
ſyſtem, ik there we may trace any viſible footſteps With him thepreſent ſtill ſome virtues have; 
ol Divine wiſdom and beneficence, Bentley's Herm. The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
Example. Wg ee ee o'r ag The flothful negligent, the . _ 
o'reTooL r tb. 5, + [food and feat] |, The lewd are airy, ad the Oy ret, ce. 
Stool . be that fits places his feet. vol. pap < quad ay, oh and | 2 
577 have we fwept ſuſpici our ſeat, 4 Na, 20 erer ALMA aorbig, men g 
9 ＋ eln 4 VI. kth variety. of 2 * 855 their ſhocs, allowing it The middle of the gulph is —— 
ſic: | ſtill to women, of nba. Peter. — 
| My-open' thought to joyous proſpect 


Pridrs 


Children, diſcountenanced by their prunes 
any fault, find a refuge in the careſſes of foo 
flatterers. _ | the > Lad, 
A ſound mind in a ſound body is a ſhort but fil 
deſoription of a happy ſtate in this world: Þ* 

that Has theſe two has little more to wiſh fo 1 
he that wants either of them will be but lite 
better for atfy thing elſe. Lats 
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| e facred office tis to bring nne | 4 

| 2 — 3 1 king, es would know who is rude and il-natured, 

By theſe e links to fix and te | Who is vain and fappih, who lives too high, and 

J / © Low, 

Let echoing antheras make his praiſes known Fo PP SHLY f pb, adv. from /oppyÞ.] 
e | Vainly 3" oftentatigully,” 

5 __— By ab hn or Roſcommen. | Fa MANNESSY fop'-plsh-nls, 1. /+ from. op- 

| 8 — polo of worſhiping his gente, no more | piſbel, Vanity ; MN or oftentatious vanity. 

L e eee 

| I : 1 1 4 apts | pe p; anunger-rate coxcomb. 

g chance, and therefore without ee And, n taylor, mare the fettling's hen. 

A mpleton.; a.coxcomb; a man of ſmall | | PR 5" RE s 

Aude nding and much oſtentation; a FOR, f6r'. prep. Iron, Sax. voor, Dut.] 2. With reſpe& to; with regard to 1 
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flate's defeRive ſor requital, Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 23. Through a certain duration. 
tch it out. Sbalgſd. Coriolanus. For thoſe our criticks much confide in x Some pleaſe for once, ſome will for ever pleaſe. 
lery ring I Though meerly writ at firſt for filling, | | Roſcom. 
1 whoſe poeſy was, } To raiſe the volume'sprice a ſhilling: Swift, Thoſe who ſleep without dreaming, can never 
cutler s poctry J. Conducive to; beneficial to, de convinced that their thoughts are for four hours 
Upon a knife; love me and leave me not. Shateſp. It is for the general good of human ſociety, and buſy, without their knowing it. Locke. 
Ae "fo For all the world. canſequently of particular perſons, to be true and The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, and 
ien art at this hour, was Richard then. Shak. - juſt; and it is for mens health to be temperate. partly in the hands of the. chief citizens. Addiſon. 
It was young counſel for the perſons, and 10 | | ©, Tilloiſon. | Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile muſe muſt ſing 
kot counſel for the matters. : Bacon's Eſfays | It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to | Sueceſſive eonqueſts, and a glorious king : 
© Authority followeth old men, and favour and do me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure; upon the And bring him laurels, whatfoe'er they coſt. Prior. 
NJ ulatity youth; but for the moral part, per- balance of accounts, to find himfelf a loſer by it. | The youth tranſport6d, aſks without delay 


Addiſon. 


To guide the ſun's bright chariot for a day. Garth. 


9. With intention of going to'a certain place. 24: In Tearth of; in queſt of. | 
Comets are rather gazed upon than wiſely ob- We failed from Peru for China'and Japan. Bac. Philoſophers have run ſo far back for ar 
- ſerved in their effects; that is, what kind of As ſhe was brought for England, ſhe was caſt, | ments of comfort agairift pain, as to doubt whe- 
comet for magnitude or colour, prodnceth what] away near Harwich haven, , "Hayzoard. | tber chere were any ſach'thing ; and yet, for all 


effects. 


Ban Eſſays. 


kind of ef | ; 
Foy me, if there be ſuch a thing as 1. Waller. 
He faith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving 
their memories, and praiſing their virtues ; buc 

- for any matter of worſhip towards them, he ut - 
ri | Stilling fleet. 


We ſailed directly for Genoa, and had a fair 
- wind. | Adliſon. 
10. In comparative reſpect. 
For tuſks with Indian elephants he trove, 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. 


that, when any great evil has been upon them, 
they would cry out as loud as other men. Tilla. 
25. According to. 
Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is vul- 
garly known, by fire alone to ſeparate true fulphur 


terly denics it. | | Dryden, from antimony, Boyle. 
Our laws were for their' matter foreign. Halo.) xx, With appropriation to. * 26. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 
Now for the government, it is abſolute mo- 5 Shadow will ſerve for Summer : prick him; Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am fer you. 
— marchy; there being no other laws in China but | for we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the a Sbaleſp. 
the king's command. Temple, muſter-book. Shakeſp. If he be brave, he's ready for the ſtroke. Dry. 
Fir me, no other ineſs I own, 12. After O an expreſſion of defire. 27- In hope of; for the ſake of; noting the 
Than to have born no iſſue to the throne. Dryden. O for a muſe of fire that would afcerid final cauſe. 
Fer me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, . The brighteſt heaven of invention ! Shak:ſp. Fo quickly nature | 
Ito the port of death ſecurely tend. Dryden : Ea. 13. In account of; in ſolution of. Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object 
Aſter death, we ſprights have juſt ſuch natures Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of For this the fooliſh, over-careful fathers, 
We had, for all the world, when human Dryden: the deluge, Burnett Theory of the Earth, Have broke their fleeps with thought, their brains 
«gh en. dncine to a' a , 
1 and yet fo full of ſpite; 14. Inducing to as a motive. with care, 


There is a natural, immutable, and eternal 
reaſon for that which we call virtue, and againſt 
that which we call vice. 3 


Their bones with induſtry : For this, engroſs'd 


Fer bulk mere inſects, yet in miſchicf ſtrong, Tate. The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: 


Hobbes has given us a correct explanation of 


-þ f g Tillotſon. | Fer this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
- [the ſenſe in general; but for parti and cir-] | 5- In expectation of. '| Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes, $44. 
cumſtances, he continually lops them. Pope. by one and twenty, to 


He muſt be back again The kingdom of God was firſt rent 


y ill coun- 
ſel; upon which counſel there are ſet, for our in- 
ſtruction, two marks. 


Loo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
- For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. 


_ marry and propagate : the father cannot ſtay any 
longer for the portion, nor the mother for a new | 


| Bacon. 
| 4 Pape. ſet ot ies to play with. 5 Whether ſome hero's fate 4 | 
3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. | I6. Noting power or oſſibility. 23 — | In words worth dying for, bh celebrate, Cowley. 
As for Maramaldus the general, they had no Far a holy perſon to be humble, for one whom For he writes not for money, nor for praiſe, 


all men eſteem a faint, to fear leſt himſelf become 

a devil, is as hard as for a prince to ſubmit himſelf 

to be guided by tutors, Taylor, 
17- Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objeRs, brought into a 


Nor to becall'd a wit, nor to wear bays, Denham. 
There we ſhall fee, a fight worthy dying for, 
that bleſſed Saviour, who Jo highly deſerves of us, 


| Boyl:. 
He is not diſpoſed to be a fool, and to be miſer- 


juſt cauſe to miſlike him, being an old captain of 
_ great experience, _ _ - , Knolles, 
4. In the character of. * 
If a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for a 
truth, without having examined, what is there 


that he may not embrace fer truth? Locke. | darkened room, depend for their viſibility upon | able for company. 1s Tillotſon. 
She thinks you favour'd : the dimneſs af the light they are beheld by. Boyle. Even death's become to me no dreadful name; 
But let ber go, for an ungratefub woman. A. Phil. | 18. In prevention of ; for fear of. | In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
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Say, is it fitting in this very field, | 
Thi field, where from my youth I've been a carter, 
,in this field, ſhould' die for a deſerter? Gay.“ 
5. With reſemblance of. | ; 


Corn being had down, any way ye allow, 


I ſaw him, and contemn'd him firſt for you. Dry. 
Should wither as needeth for burning in mow. 


For this, tis needſul to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Phanician's heart. 
: | Dryd. Vir g. 


N 1 ' Tuſſer. | C 
And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, _ 


2 _ , Thear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, | I'll tell thee what befel me on a day, r Some pray for riches; riches they obtain; 
1 The wel of York is up. Seth. Henry IV. | In this ſelf place. Shakeſp. Henry VI. But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain. 
3 Now, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, | There muſt be no alleys with hedges at the Dryden. 


| The kingdom ſhall to Iſracl be reſtor'd. 


Milton. { hither end, for letting your proſpect upon this fair Let them, who truly would appear my friends, 
The ſtartling ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden } hedge from the green: nor at the farther end, for || Employ their ſwords like mine for noble ends. 
fright, Seat: | | letting your proſpect from the hedge through the | 7 : | Dryden. 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight; | arches upon the heath. Bacon Eſſays. | 28. Of tendency to; towards. 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, She wrapped him cloſe for catching cold. The kettle to the top was hoiſt 3 - 
_ He quiver'd with his feet, and lay for dead. Dryd. | = | 6 . But with its upſide down, to ſhow | 
6. = Ii. In remedy of. les inclination or below. Su. 
Conſdered as; in the place of. 


are good 


Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things 
ag. Garretſen. 


for the toothach. 
20. In exchange of. SR 
He made. conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of 
the law, before he quitted that profeſiion for this 
| of poctry, 1 | Dryden. 
21. In the place of; inſtead of. | 


a Our preſent lot appears | 
- © Forchappy, though but ill; for ill, not worſt, 
A ve procure not to ourſelves more woe. Milton. 
** robs Toe and ftar-chamber held 
ourable that which pleaſed, and for juſt tha 
x which profited. . euren I I 
- 2; In advanitage of; for the ſake f. | 


29. In favour of; on the part of; on the fide 
Ye ſuppoſe the laws for which ye ſtrive are 
found in Scriptures but thoſe not againt which 
we ſtrive. a Hooker, P,. Face. 
It becomes me not to draw my pen in the de- 


— 


N 7 r 1 fence of a bad cauſe, when 1 have ſo oſtenh dræ wu 
LJ | K I o make him copious is to alter his character; it r a good one. 5:64 7 a3 » Drydea, 
e uin 154 wie creature for itſelf; but it is} and to tranſlate him line fee line is impoſſible. | Jov¾e was for Venus; bothe derte his Gil 
| 1 A © << a Bey, an n 103254 4} Dryden. 
Aud med his Wee take a falling meteor for a far. © Cowley. | © He for the world was made, not us alone. Cowley, 
; n 22. In e pe terye in the place of. Þ 54.5% They mult be void of all zeal for God's honcur, 2 
. Moſt of our ingenious young men take up ſome | who do not wich ſighe aud tears intercede with 
* men are born for . 4. For men manehen for ther model, adore him, | him. : I | + Smalridge. 
© i Met vorn for kings, » |} and imitate him, us they think, without knowing | Kriſtotle is r poetical juſtice;; +  Dennic. 
BY: "Not for protection, but to be devour d? PT} wherein he is detective. Drs.. — no progtory ae OOO Felton, 
£ | 2 "x p ; ö | + Z : ö 1 5 C \ 2 * 
A ö "7 * b — 


30. Noting 
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i 35. In N of, - | 


FOR 


30. Nating cccommodatio on-or 

2 — if there be ſuch a thing as be, 

ies that I bear ſo well her tyranny, [ 

ſhe thinks nothin dee 

A few rules of logi * ht ſufficient, in 
this caſe, ſor thole who — the higheft im- 
provement. Tac le. 

Ic is for wicked men to dread God; but a vir- 


tuous man may have undiſturbed thoughts, even | 


of the juſtice of God. 


Tillesſon. | 
His country has good kavens, both. for the 


| Adriatic and Mediterrancan. on on Italy. 
- | Perſia is commodiouſly fituated for trade borh | 
by ſea and land. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not wil- 
| kings let any r will not 
11. for ule. Felton. 
With intention of. 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe 
Ot taoſe rude tempeſts, which, for rapine ſent 
Joo oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Waller. 
Here huntſmen with delight may read 
How to chuſe dogs for ſcent or ſpeed. Waller. 
God hath made ſome things for as long a dura- 
tion as they are capable of, Tillotfon's Sermons. 
For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 
Are courſers driv'n, who ſhed their maſter's blood. 
Dryden. 
Suchexamples ſhould be ſet before them, — 
terns for their daily imitation. Locke, 
The next queſtion uſually is, what is it for ? 
Locke, 
Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Aga- 
2 by means of Hector. Broome. 
2. Becoming; belonging to. 
It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. 
Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. Das. 


It were more fer his honour to raiſe his fiege, | 


than to ſpend ſo many good men in the winning 
of it by force. Knolles. 
2 oy Dutchmen and Engliſh boys. Cowley. 
s it for you to ravage ſeas and land, > 
Unauthoriz'd by my fon upreme command! Dryden. 

His fire already figns him fer the ſkies, 
And marksthe ſcat amidſt the deities. Dryden. 

It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateſt part of the 
world do, that he has no mind to die as they do, 

and periſh with them. = 
33. Notwithſtanding. 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, | 
might be the ſelf-ſame form which Philojudæus 
expreſſeth. H aooler. 

God's deſertion mall, for ought he knows, the 
next minute ſupervene. Decay of Piety. | 

Probability ret chat a thing may or may 
not be ſo, 4. any thing yet certainly determined 
on either South. 

For any thing that legally appears to the con- 

"7; it may be a contrivance to fright us. Swift. 
| uch vaſt maſſes of matter had been ſituated 
nearer to the ſun, or to each other, as they might 
. as eakily have been, for any mechanical or ſortuit- 
ous agent, they muſt neceſſarily have cauſed a 
- conſiderable diſorder in the whole ſyſtem. aut 

34. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. 


The oak for nothing ill, RN 


The oſier good for twigs, the poplar for a mill, | 
- Spenſer. 
Your un are not bright Path for 


the exerciſe Tk eſt acts of reaſon. 3 | 


For love they force through thickets of the wood, 
e the ſtcepy hills and ſtem the flood. 


| 2 
36. In recom of; in return of. 22 


 Sbakeſp, Otbells. | 


2 
Now, fe Dorieus actions lin," 
For peace . * for the publick wealth, 
Ti mean beo crowna bow] fot Caar's health; 


| For unconftrao'd . 


37. In 
He 1s not very tall, yet for his years he's tall. . 


( 


# world of the emperor of China or Japan, we are 


41. For to, | 
ries ago, for was commonly uſed before to, 
the fign of the infinitive mood, to note the 


Fox, for... con. 750 
ny The word * which 8 is intro 


ſuperſtition; ſo he would be blinded, now and 


38. B en means of; by interpoſition of. 


39. In a of; in preſervation of; I cannot 


40. For all. 


 defire more than 


reſolute, for all this, do procecd 
omen 


all that, expect that I ſhould give you a fuller 2 


my e e ee eee eee 
all her 


love to ſee you ; in the fame ſenſe with 
the French pour. Thus it is uſed in the 
- tranſlation of the Bible. But this diſtinQion | 
was by the beſt writers ſometimes forgot- 
ten; and for, by wrong uſe, appearing ſu- | 


Not light them for themſelves; for if our virtues 
wi Did not go forth of us, 'twere all 
4 48 if we bad them Wh ** 


'FOR 


22 in gratitude for ſach matters, - 
have tude for foh hgh — 
Firſt che wily wizard muſt be caught; 


» Dryden. 
ortion. to. 


Sbaleſp. 
As he could ſce clear, for thoſe times, through 


then, by buman poli Bacon. 
Exalted Socrates! ;vinely brave! | 
Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave;z- - | 
* noble for revenge. Dryden Juv. 


oral conſideration can no way move the ſenſi - 
„were it not for the will, Hale. 
I ſome calamity we can have no relief but 
from God alone; and what would men do in ſuch 
a caſe, if it were not for God ? Tillotſon. 


, is, I cannot if my life might be 
for by it. | 
I did the raſcal knock upon your gate ; 

But could not get him for my, heart, Shateſp. 
cannot for my heart leave a room, before, 

I have — examined the papers paſted 
upon the walls. 
Notwithſtanding. 
Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's 
apparel, I will be the more womaniſh ; fince 1 
JST you, for all m wy apparel, there is nothing | 

Y 


this enterprize. Siducy. 
For all the carefulneſs of the Chriſtians the Eng- 
liſh bulwark was undermined by the enemy, and 


upon the fourth of September part thereof was} 


blown up. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
But as Noah's} pigepn, which return'd no more, 
Du ſhew ſhe ſooting found for all the flood. Dav, 


at judgment. 
If we apprehend the greateſt things in the 


well enough contented, or all that, to let them 
govern at home, Stilling fleet. 

Though that very ingenious perſon has antici- 
pated part of what T ſhould fay, yet you will,. for 


count. HI 
She might have paſſed over my buſineſſes ; 


pertneſs. Dryden. 

For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from all 
his greatneſs, and forced to end his days in a mean 
condition. | South, 
In the language uſed two centu- 


final cauſe. As, I come for to ſee you, for 


perfluous, is now always omitted, 1 
Who ſhall let me now 5 
On this vile body for to wreakmy WIG Fai 
A wil pr $etd ay 7 2 
our happy palaces may mount, 7 
Of Of dees ſaints for to increaſe the count, Spenſer. 
Nee things may ſerve for to repreſent how 
juſt cauſe of mh this 0 * W 
Spain. Bacen, 1 


duced of 8 advanced before. 1 
Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, | 


Addiſon's * ; 


to prove myſelf a man in 


Daniel. | 


8 


ke 
e 


FOR 


Old huſbandmen l at Sabinum Eno, 
Who for another year dig, plougb, and ow; 
For never any man was yet ſo old, 
But 1 his life one Winter more would bd. 


Tell me what kind of thing is wit: "ates 
For the firſt matter loves variety leſs. 

Thus does he fooliſhly who, for fear ft 
thing in this world, ventures to difpleafe Gd. F-, 
in ſo doing he runs away from men, dfb 


the hands of the living God. Till, 


2. Becauſe; on this account that, It i; 
"" this ſenſe properly followed by tha: ** 
without its elliptical. This ſenſe i; amol 

obſolete. 
doubt not but great troops would be ready to 
run; yet for that the worſt men are moit ready to 
remove, I would wiſh them choſen by diſcretig, 
of wiſe men. Sperſ-r on Irelui 
Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd fo: 
They are not ever jealous for & cauſe, 
But jealous for they're jealous. Sbalgp. Oy, 
Heaven defend your good ſouls, that you thick 
I will your ferious and great buſineſs ſcant ; 
For ſhe is with me. SLaleſp. Otbell, 
Nor ſwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 
That heay'ti on him above his charge had laid; 
But, For his great Creator would the ſame, - 
His will increas'd; ſo fire augmenteth lame. Fair. 
Many chereſoancts of trees grow chicfiy where 
the tree is dead or faded ; for that the natural ſap 
of the tree carrupteth into ſome dernen 
ſubſtance. Bacon : Net, Hit if, 


3. For as much. In regard to that; in con. 
| ſideration of. 


For as much as in publick prayer we are not ah 
to conſider what is needful, in reſpect of God; 
but there is alſo in men that which we muſt re. 

d;: we ſomewhat incline to length, leſt over- 
quick diſpatch ſhould give occaſion'to deem, that 
the thing itſelf is but little accounted of. Heli, 

For as mach as the thirſt is intolerable, the pz 
tient may de indulged the free uſe of ſpaw water, 

Arbutbat, 


4. Fur why, Becauſe ;.for this reaſon that. 
Solyman had three hundred fieldpicces ; for 
why, Solyman purpoſing to draw the emperor 


into battle, had * no pieces of battery with 
him. Knolls, 


To Fo /RAGES bor Adab. . n. [from fori 
abroad, Lat.] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance. Not 


in uſe. 

Forage, * run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. $6et. 


2. To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally of 


_provilions,” 
A4 s in a ftormy night, 

Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 

Forage for prey. Denban. 
There Was a brood of young larks in the corn, 

and the dam went abroad to forage for them. 


1 Eftrange. 
Nor dare they ſtray 

When rain is promis d or a ſtormy day;  , 

But near the city walls their wat' ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. Dq. 

3+ To ravage ; to feed on ſpoil. 

| His moſt mighty father on a hill 

Stood ſniiling,: to behold his lioa's whelp 


Fo age in blood of French nobility. Sales. 


7 Fo work for/-idzh. v. a. To plunder; to 


| il, 

— both all the country 

round, and alſo be as continual holds for 1 
jeſty, ir the people ſhould revolt; for without ſu 

it pay dl » forage: = nen the whole 


- _ 


* 


377 


- 


rosa Mixous, 


The vidorious Philitines were worked by the 
ark, . 


army. South. 
/ [fourage, 

Lat.] 

of — the act of feeding 


Oneway a band ſcle& from forage drives 
A herdof beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
rom u fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 


d their lambs, over the plains - 
3 Milton. Par. Loft. 


i. Search 
abroad. 


Their booty. 
4 Pronifions ſought abroad. 
Some o'er the publick magazines preſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide. Dryd. 
3. Proviſions in general, 

* provided forage, 4 ſpent arms rene wd. Dryd. 
m'-$-nfis. adj. (from 
foramen, Lat.] 1 "of holes ; ertorited] in 

places ; Porous. 
* and foraminous bodies, in the firſt creation 
® of the will deaden it; but in the paſſage of 
the ſound they will admit it better than harder 
bodies. Dan Nat. Hiſt. 
7; FORBE'AR, f6r-bE'r. v. 4. pret. I forbore. 
anciently forbare ; part. forborn. [xponpbenan, 

Sax. For has in compoſition the power of 

privation 3 as, forbear ; or depravation ; 

as, arfeocar and. other powers not eaſily 


— — Ti any thing; to intermit. 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him who 
Ee — and the hills in 


2 balance. Cheyne. 
2. To pauſe; to delay. 

I pray you, tarry : pauſe a day or two, 
Before you bazard; for in chuſing wrong, 
Hoſe your 2 1 : ESE : forbear a while, 


Sheleſp, 


3. To oa ay not to do; to ab- 


ſtain. 
He forbare to go 2 
At — wo onbbre to ſwear ; 
Nor out of toalfrieace of ſin, but fear. Dryden. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, / 
When they their prey i in pieces tear, 
To quarrel with themſelves forbear. Denham, 
4 8 of temper 3 to be 


By tong is a prince perſuaded, and 

a ſoft tongue wares the bone. Prov. Xv. 15. 

Ze Fons Ax, for-b&r.- v. a2. 

1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily 

| | Forbear his preſence, until time hath qualified 
kw his difpleaſure. 

angry * 
When from the wood a lion — — Waller. 


2. To abſtain from; to ſhun to do; to omit. 
A „ by the houſe of peets, it ſhould 
2 


as invalid and void, and execu- 

There is not 1 which 

a min ought tu de, or to forbear, but the Scrip- 
ture will dive him a clear precept or - prohibition: 
for it. ws South. 
1 dee to treat with clem 


wy 
With all lowlineſs and meekneſs, long ſuf- 
» forbearing one another in love. Epb. iv. 2. 


4. To withhold. 
mediling with God, who 


Forbear thee from 
is with me; that he deſtroy thee not. 


— 


| Foxx; | tan. 21. 
E ARA * * * 7 
— ver, fir be r- Ane. 4. J. [from | 


1. Thecare of avoiding or thing 
ſhunning any 8 


negation of 
True noblenelswould 


Learnhim 
© This 


1 4 , l ; 
ef | 4 


— rd? 
n 20 


T Sa. xxiii. 13. 


L 


him forkerance from fo foul 2 wrong. Shok.. 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| The chaſte and holy race 


things that God hath forbidden them to eat by his 


That our renowned Rome 


12 


FOR 


- Pleaſure is conſequent upon the forbearance of ſin 
- than can pollibly accompany the commiſſion of i it, 
South. 
Liberey 3 is the power a man had to do, or for- 
bear doing, any particular action, according as its 
doing or forbearance has the actual preference i in 
the mind. re 


2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 
3. Command of temper. 

Have a continent forbearance, till the ſpeed of 
his rage goes flower. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
4. Lenity ; delay of puniſhment ; mildneſs, | 
X Nor do I take notice of this inſtance of ſeverity 
in our own country to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, 
but only to diſplay the mildneſs and forbearance 

made uſc of under the reign of his preſent ma- 
jeſty. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of 
kindneſs and beneficence, of long ſuffering and 
forbearance. Rogers. 
Fox BEARER, for-b&r-ar. 1. ſ. [from Fr: Jah ] 
An intermitter ; interceptor of any thing. 
The Weſt as a father all goodnefs doch bring, 
The Eaſt a forbearer, no manner of thing. Tu by 


7o FORBI'D, f&r-bid'. v. a. pret, I fortade ; 
part. forbidden or forbid. [Fonbeovan, Sax. 
verbieden, Dut.] 

r. To prohibit ; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; 


=y 


have Inot forbid her my houſe ? Shakeſp. 
It is 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 
From whoſe obedience I forbid =) Lang Sbaleſp. 
By taſting of that fruit forbs 


Where they ſought knowledge, they did error 
find. Davies. 

The voice of reaſon, in all the dictates of natu- 

ral morality, ought carefully to be attended to, 
dy a ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but 
cipecially of what it forbids. 
All hatred of perſons, by very many Chriſtian 

| principles we are moſt ſolemnly and indiſpenſa- 
y forbid Sprat. 


Are all forbid:en this polluted place. Dryd. * a 
2. Fo command to forbear any thing. 
She with ſo ſweet a riĩgour forbad him, that he 
durit not rebel. , Sidney. 
They have determined to conſume all thoſe 


2 xi. 12. 


* 


laws. 


3. To oppoſe ; to hinder. 
The moiſture being forbidden to come up in the 

| 52 ſtayeth longer in the root, and ſo dilateth 
Bacon Nat. Hi. 


ſo exaſperate it as well as forbid new humour. Bac, 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th* abyſs of light, 

A blaze of glory that forbids the fight ! 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd,, 

And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. Dryd. 


4. To accurſe; to blaſt» Now. obſolete: To | 
bid is in old language to pray ; to forbid | 


therefore is to curſe. | | 
— ſhall neither night nor day 


Pon his penthouſe lid; . 
He Ball live a man forbid. " Shakeſd. Macheth. 


To Fox Bl D, fdr-bld*. v. n. Tautter a W 
bition. 


Now the dell gods. GAlh . 


— 


1 


Sbould now cat up her on Shake. Coriglanu,,. 
FoRB1'DDANCE,,  for-bid'-dans. 1. . [from 

Forbid.) Prohibition edict r may 

thin ; * 

| _ haſt thou yielded. to tranſgreſo | 

The ſtrict forbiddance / how to violate . { 
Ihe ſacred fruit forbiddea? Aae Par. Loft 
ForÞ1' DDENLY, for-bld'n-ly. adv. [from for- 


” South, | 


| 


9 


The plaſter alone would pen the humour, and 


i 


* Tax 
: 


* 35 In r ALS manner. | ; 


* 


. 


With all confidence he ſwears, as he had ſcen't, 
That you have touch'd his queen ferbiddenty. Shah. 


ForB1'DDER, for-b{d'-diir. . r [from forbid.) 
One that prohibits ; one that enacts a pro- 
| hibition. 

This was a bold accuſation of God, making the 
fountain of good the contriver of evil. and the 
Forbidder of the crime an abettor of the fa& pro- 

Other care, perhaps, 


hibited. Brown. 
May have diverted from continual watch 
Dur great f:rbiddr / ATilon's Par. Les. 


FoxtrppixG, fr. bid“ -ding. participial adj. 
from forbid.) Railing abhorrence ; repel- 
ling approach ; cauſing averſion. 

T ragedy was made ferlidding and horrible, 
A. Hill. 


FORCE, f&rs . Nt. * (force, Fr. fortis, Lat.] 
1. Strength; p vigour ; might; active power. 
He never could maintain his part but in the 
force of his will. Shakeſp. Much ado about Nothing. 
A ſhip, which hath ſtruck ſail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won. Donne. 
2. Violence. 
Thus got the houſe of Lancafter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by right, 
Shateſp. 
The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by Force enjoy d; 
But I by free conſent. 
. Virtue ; efficac 
Manifeſt it is, ha at the very majeſty and oli 
neſs of the place where God is worſhipped, ha 
in regard of us, great virtue, force and _ 
for that it ſerveth as a ſenſible help to ſtir up de- 
votion. Hookey. 
No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſe, are 
of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience. 


D. dn. 


Locke. 

4. Validneſs ; power of law. 
A 1 teſtament is of force vos ron are dead, 
'Heb, ix. 

Not Jong i in force this charter ſtood ; 


Wanting that ſea}, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood.” Denb. | 
5. Armament; warlike preparation Oſten 
forees in the plural. 
oO Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with 8 eye. Shet. R. III. 
he ſecret of the power of 8 1 conſiſteth in 
a veteran army, compounded of miſcellany forces 
of all nations, acen,- 
A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne er preſs'd the ocean, nor employ'd the wind. 
Walter. 
'Thoſe vitcaions forces of the rebels were not 
able to ſuſtain your arms. Dryden. 
6. Deftiny ;- neceſſity; fatal compulſion. 
To Force, fö'rs. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To compel ; to conſtrain. 
Dangers are light, if they once ſeem light ; : 
and more dangers have deceived men than forced 
them. Bacon. 


aner 


Whig and Tory. your s Examiner. 
The actions and- did force them 
upon dividing the ſingle idea. 


roome's HEY Hes | 
2. To overpower by ſtrength. 
© hae hr 
Had AG me to the field where thou art fam'd 
To have wrought ſuch wonders with an afs's jaw, 
I ſhould hare fore d thee Toon with other arms. . 
Milton. 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 

To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 
Dian. 

3 To impel; to preſs; to draw or puſh by 


main ſtr 


Thou 1 
n 8 Dent. xx. 19. 
> IE, 


3. To drive by violence or power. 


| To Force, tors. v. 4. 
This werd I have only found in the fol- 


-  -+for.an Al token, and 


Mi prognoſtiextothat 1 ane copy from a duke | 
Camden Remains.- 1 


Aye und abtedituviatreartli; but very improperly 


_ © thewarers.” | 
Fo0'kgtyur, rs ful. ad. Tees and full] 


FOR. 


 $tooping, the deſcended on "kis'ehive, 1 
2 where the eee Ae either loin: + 


Commune with of but rather follow horſe and mule, whoſe mouths ate fo —— 
t ſtuck ſo fat, fo deeply bury'd lay, Our . inſtigation ? Shabeſp, Winter's Tale. with bit and bridle. 
That Carte the victor /orc'd the tel away, 50 EN Againſt the ſteed he threw oY I —_ -p4-tid. adj, — 
His if " which; h as it flew, ceps ormed like a. pair of 
* Lo og Fae nights, born by the ſouthern — a he — — Dyyd. su. 1 open: and incloſe. cel 5 
* blaſt, Were it by chance, or 771 3 deſtiny, The locuſts have antennz, or lon 8 borne; 
1 flonted, anddiſcover'd land at lat: | Which forms in cauſes der ſhall be, . with a long falcation or farvidand I * 


High on a mounting wave my head I bore, - 
Forcing my ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore. 
Dryden's Zn. 
Ve myrtles brown, with ivy never ſcre, - 


I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 1 . 
And with fre fingers rude { Eo'rceervie, Mrs fül- . adv. (from force- 


Shatter our leaves before the mellowing year. 
Milton. 


This way of flattering their willing benefac- 
tors out of part, contrived another of forci 
their eavilling neighbours out of all their poſſ 
ſions. Decay e Piety. 
To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan gueſts; leſt, ignorant of fate, . 
The mo _ "force them from her town and 


Dryd. 
6. To — by violence or ower. 
| My heart is your's; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thoſe tyrants hope and fear : 
If they fert from me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford ? 
D 
7. To ſtorm; to take or Enter by violence. 
- Troy 'wall'd fo high, - 
Atrides might as well have forc'd the ſky. Waller. 
Heav'n from all ages wiſely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveſt nation hide; 
Who with four hundred foot, and forty horſe, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. 2%. 


3. Toraviſh; to violate by force. 
Force her. A like it not. Dryden. 


9. To conſtrain; to diſtort-; not to obtain 
naturally or with eaſe. 

Our. general taſte in England is for epigram, 

turns of wit, and forc'd conceits. Addiſon's Spec. 


10. To man; to ſtrengthen by loldiers ; z to] 


garriſon, 
| Here let them lye, 
Till famine and-the-ague eat them up: {our's, 
Were they not forced with thoſe that ſhould be 
We might have met them dareſul, beardto one 
Safe 
If you find that any great number of foldices 
be newly ſent into Oroonoque, and that the 
Ee be already forced, then be well adviſed | 
w you land. | n s Apology. 
11. Toforce out. To extort. 
The heat of the diſpute had forced ont from 
Luther expreſſians that ſeemed to make his doc- 
trine run higher than really it did. Atterbury. 


To lay ireſs upon. 


lowing paſſage. 
That morning that he was to join battle with 
Harold, his armorer put on his backpiece before, 


and his breaſtplate behind; the which being eſpied 


by ſome that Rood by, was taken among them 
erefore adviſed him not to 
fight that day to whom the duke anfwered, 1 
Fond not of ſuch ſooleries; but if l have any {kill }- 


in foothfaying, as in ſvoth I have none, it doth 
to a Hing. 


_""PofreenLy, for ged- Ig. adv, [from force.] 


13 conftrainedly ; unnaturally. 4J 
This foundation of” the darth upon the waters 
doch moſt aptly agree to that ſtructure of the 


| 1. That which forces, drives, or conftrains. 


Jerſey ſh Lat thy altars ſtand, 
| Shall there receive the azure band. | Privy. 
| 3+ Efheacious.; active; powerful. | 
Sweet ſmells arc moſt forcible in dry ſubſtances, | 
when broken; and ſo likewiſe” in the 


HY 
i 
fe 
4 


Aſſiſted by a friend, one moonleſs night, 
This Palamon from Priſon took his flight, Dryd. 

| He pois'd in air, the ja lin ſent, 

T Paris! ſhield the forceful weapon 9 * 


ful] Violently ; ROY v. 
Fo'xCELEss, förs- Hs. [from force.] 
_ Having little force ; wes, feeble; 0 
tent- 
FORCE PS, A'r-86ps. [Lat.] | 
Forceps Brin wt 4 of tongs; but is 
ulſed for an inſtrument in chirurgery, to ectract 
any thing out of wounds, and the like occaſions. | 
Quincy, 
Fo'xcer, fö'r-sür. n. /, [from force.] | 


1 


2. The embolus of a pump working by 
pulſion, in contradiſtinction to a ſucker, 
which acts by attraction. | 
The uſual means for the aſcent of water is 
either by ſuckers or forcers. Whilkins's Daedalus. | 
| Fo'xe1BLE, fd'r-8lbl. adj. [from force-] 
1. Strong; mighty: oppoſed to c tk. 
That puniſhment, which hath been ſometimes 
forcible to 0 bridle fin, may grow aſterwards too 
weak and feeble. Hooker, 
Who therefore can invent ; | 
With what more . forcib/e we may offend ET 
| Our yet unwounded enemies? Milton, | 
2. Violent ; impetuous. | 
Jerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 
e influence of a form and mind, | 
Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 


„ 


ripping of their rind giveth out their ſmell more, 
| Bacon's Natural road 
4. Prevalent ; of: great influence. | 
Ho fercible. are right words? VA | 
God hath: aſſured us, that there is no inclina- 
tion or temptation ſo forcible which our humble 
prayers and deſires my not fruſtrate and break 
aſunder. Fab, Hm. 
5. Done by force; ſuffered by force. 

He ſwiſter far, 4 
| Me overtook, his mother all diſmay*d, | 
And in embraces forcible and foul © © 6 
Ingend'ring/with me. 

The abdication of king 

on that ſide look upon tu have been [forcible and 
unjuſt, and conſequently void. | Saif, | 
6. Valid ; binding; obligatory. | 


Fo'rctnLeness, f&r-slbl-nis. 1. . [from | 
"  forcible:} Force; violence. 


Fo/RC1BLY, f6'r.g[b-1 ly, adv. {from frat | 
1. Strongly ; powerfully, > 


; 


Milton. 


to work very forcibly u f th | 
pon two © e 'moſt 
'fwayivg and Factor Ln in the mind, our | 


2. Impetuoully ; with great ſtrength; 
3. By violence 0 by force. 


* 


and forcedly to the projent 6 ſorm of t earth and 
* "Burns Theory 


Violent ; ſtrong ; driven with great might; | 
Imgetuous, eq 


— 


- Hopes and our fears. I 


He himſelf with gree great « defire | 
ite the caſtle enter d l Fairy Nucen. 


„The taking and carrying away of women for- | To Foas AAM, för-Arm. v. a. 255 and 


We and agaiuſttheir will, except female wards | - 


n capital Bae * | 


Wwe 


6 ip. 
K. 


— 


— 


't To Fond, ford. v. a. [from the * 


© Where the ſame beginneth to be fordable. Pali 
Like mi 15 ſtreams, more forcible when join'd :. 


Foxx, 
the advocates. | 


| | 2. Fore is a word much uſed in com 


compoſition. 4 
- The Goſpel offers ſuch conſiderations as are fit-} To FokraDvi'ss, för-Ad-vi 2. v. u. [7 


FOR 
This doctrine brings us down to the 


— 


8 * they have ſeized their = 
25 — it with their forcip — — 
will not part ther 

taken out of the waters. G evi, 1 
to paſs.] 42 7A Fo 
1. A hallo part of a river Wer it mare 
paſſod without ſwimming. 
Her men the paths rode through made by l 
ſword ; 
They paſs the ſtream ö 
Far. 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the ſtream, the &, 
rent, without any conſideration of paſty 
or ſhallowneſs. _ 
Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The fore, and of itfelf the water flies 
All taſte of living wight. Milton . Pr, Id 
Riſe, wretched widow ! riſe ; nor undepler' 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford; 


But riſe, prepar'd in black to mourn 
riſh'd lord. . 


paſs without ſwimming, y 
Adam's ſhin-bones mult have contained at il 
ſand fathom, and much more, if he had fuk 
the ocean. Fasz. 

Nele his current where thou find'ſt i 2 lo 


Fo'sDABLE, f&'rd-ibl. adj. {from ald 
able without ſwimming. 
Pliny placeth the Schenitæ upon the Euphran 


A countryman ſounded a river up and dom, 
to try where it was molt forcabie; and where th 
water ran too ſmooth, he found it deepeſt; ak 
on the contrary, ſhatloweſt where it made ni 
— L' Efrap. 
FORE, för. adj. [rope, Sax.) 
I, Anterior ; that man! is before; not bt 
bind. 
Though there is an orb or ſpherical area « tl 
found, yet they move ſtrongeſt and go fartheſt 
the fore lines from the firſt local impreſſion. Bum 
That Which. comes firſt in a progrelis 
| 8 — 

Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their preat 
pPreſſing on the fore than hind part of the bad 
moving in them. Choe, 

'r. adv. 
1. Anteriorly; in the part which appear 
'firſt-to thoſe that meer it. 

Euch of them will bear ſix Jemiculyerins ac 
four ſakers, necding no other addition u! 
Licht ſpar deck fire and aft, which ka gt 
deck throughout. Ratrigh's Bf: 


WY 
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to mark; priority of time, of which ſome 
examples ſhall be given. "A vitious ortho 
graphy has confounded for and fart i 


ad wvice.] To counſcl early; to counſel be 
fore the time of action, or the erent. 
Thus to have ſaid, : 
As you were foreadvis'd, had touch 5 goal | 
And tried his inelination. 83a lf. Cort 
To FokEAPPO'tNT, för-àAp-point“ v. 7 
and appoint.) To. order beforehan 


To provide for attack or r 


the time of need. A * 


A T Forxtcs'sT, för-kKAst'. v. 2. 


; ofticator ; a ſoothſayer. — 
. * has a reputation in the world for a 


by” 2. A foreknower. Be. 
er, rb. prep. [Fore and h.] Near; 


. To 1. to contrive antecedent iy. 
The jcalt was ſerv'd ; the time ſo well Forecaſt, 


— 


N . F. O R b 
would fr and forearm his mind with 


A men ſhoul forearm his mind with | 
perſuaſion; that, during his paſſion, whatſo- 
— is oſſered to . 

n, He freiem, his hre 
Wich rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear. Dryd. 


* „Fon sO DR, för- bo d. v. u. [ fore and bode.] 
Fro progaoſticatc; to forctell. 
In ancient augur, ſxill'd in future fate, 
With theſe forrbading words reſtrains * 
| — 5 
To foreknow ; to be preſcient of; to feel 
"a ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future. 
Fate makes you deaf, while I in vain implore: 
My heart forcbodes I ne er ſhall ſee you more. Dryd. 
Fir foul fercboded 1 ſhould find the bow'r 
ol ſome fell monſter, ſier ce with barb'rous 3 
N ds cl Dope. 
We 02.80/58, för: bò d- àr. 3. / [from forebode.] 


tird of omen, and a kind of ſmall prophet; a 
crow- that had obſerved the raven's manner and 
way. of delivering his predict ions, ſets up for a 

| . ' Eftrange. 


hard by; faſt by. \ 
Not far away he henee doth won . 

Friiy a fountain, where I late him left. Fairy Q. 

7, Foxtca'sT, for-kist'. v. 4. [fore and 


= 


(ag. 1 F | 
I 70 ſcheme ; to plan before execution. 
He ſhall forccaft his devices againit the ſtrong 


Dan. xi. 


That juſt when the deflert and fruits were plac'd, 
The fiend's alarm began. Dryd. Theod. and Honori. 
. To forefee ; to provide againſt. 
It is wildonr to conſider the end of things be- 
fore we embark, and to Forecoft conſequences. 


To form 
ſchemes 3; to contrive beforehand. | 
And whatſo beavers in their ſecret doom 
Ordained Have, how can frail fleſhy wigtht 
2 — it muſt needs to iſſue come? Spenſer. 
When broad awake, the finds in troublous flit, 
Sorccafting how his foe he raight annoy. Fairy ©. 

Fo'tECAST, fö'r-käst. . /. [from the verb.] 

— Contrivance beforehand ; ſcheme; plan; 
antecedent police. 

. Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaſt, 
But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 
The king was flily finger d from the deck! SBal. 

He makes this difference to ariſe from — api | 
caſt and predetermination of the gods. on. 

The ſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect mau, 

© Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began: 

. Mem'ry and\forecaft juſt returns engage; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 


FORECA'STER, for-kiat'-ar. 2. . (from forc- | 


| caft:]- One who contrives beforehand.  . 
Fo'zxCa'sTLE, f&/ 
In a ſhip, is that part where the foremaſt 
fande, and is divided from the reſt of the 
| floor by a bulk-head : that part of the fore- 


teen E aloft, and not in the held, is | 


called the prow. Harris. 


_- The commodity of the. new cook-room the 
._ merchants have found to be ſo great, as that, in 
cher ape, che cook-rooms are built in their 
Fo fox — contrary to that which had been an- 
N Ben port.” fore and 

| en, | re-clefte 11 43 | #3” 2 

ee Wed fy 
{ Quoted befor 


es or above, 


— 


at the alteration men- 


L" Efirange. | 


r-kasl. u. 1 [fore and caſtle. | 


a, part. {fore and cite] | 


- FU 

cloſe.]J 
1. To ſhut up; to preclude ; to prevent. 

The embargo with Spain forecloſed this trade. 

Fn ; ret. 

2. To forecloſe a Mortgage, is to cut off the 
power of redemption. 4 

Fo/REDECK,. för-dék. 1. /. [ fore and deck) 

The anteriour part of the ſhip. 


I to the foredech went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyſſey. 

To ForREDES1'GN, f6r-d&-81/n, v. a. [ foreand 

defign-] To plan beforehand. 

All che ſteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been foreſeen and 
foredefegned by the wiſe Author of nature. Cheyne. 

To FOREDO', för-dò“. v. a. [from for and do, 

not fore.] }. Fiche, 

. To ruin; to deſtroy. A word obſolete. 
Oppoſed to making happy. | 
Beſeeching him, if either ſalves or oils, / 

A foredone wight from door of death might raiſe, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's 

days. Fai Ween. 
| That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath, 
| And many ſouls in dolours had foregone. Fairy ©. 
This doth betoken, ' 
The corſe they follow did with ate hand 
' Forede its own life. bakeſp. Hamlet. 
I.his is the night 
That either makes me, or fopedoer me quite, Shak. 
2+ To overdo; to weary ; to haraſs. 
Whilſt the heavy plowman ſnoars, 
All with taſk foredone, -— Shakeſp. 

' To FoREDO'OM, for-dO0'm. v. a. [ fore and 

doom. ] To predeſtinate ; to determine 

beforehand. War 

Through various hazards and events we move 

To Latium, and the realms foredoom d by Jove. 

4 | Dryden's En. 

| The willing metal will obey thy hand, 

Following with eaſe : if favour'd by thy fate, 

Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate. 

is Dryden. 

ö Fate forecbom d, and all things tend | 

By courſe of time to their appointed end. Dryd. 

Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredacm 

Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 

| Fox E-E'ND, for-tend'. u. , [ore and end.] 

The anteriour part. | . 

| I have liv'd at honeſt freedom; paid 

\ More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


| 


Bacon. 
| FoxEFA'THER, for-fi'-thar.: 2. re and 
father.] Anceſtor; one who in any degree 
of aſcending genealogy precedes another. 
Ie cuſtom of the people of God, and the de- 


thoſe things whereof the Scripture hath neither 


From ſome forefather grief; mine is not ſo, Shak. 
Shall I not be diſtraught, -_ 4 
And madly play with my forefathers joints? Shak. 
Our great forefathers” v hy | 
Had left him naught to conquer but his ry: 
A Ss,” Addi ſon. 
When a man ſees the prodigious pains our fore- 

| hele i. Wage 


N ſtructed in the right e 


"7oFortre'nD, för-fend', v. a. [It is doubt- 


Jn of opinion, th 


= 


- 
= : 
is 
19 8 
n N 


= „ & 


| To FoRECLO'sE, for-kld'z..w. a. [ fore and | 


| In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, | 
grew a ſmall green branch of palm. 


ees of our forefathers, are to be kept, touching | 


Haoler. ' 


FOR 


> 3 


from fore, it implies antecedent proviſion ; 
as forearm : if from for prohibitory ſecu- 
rity ; as forbid. Of the two following ex- 
amples one favours for, and the other fore.] 
1. To prohibit ; to avert. | 
I would not kill thy unprepared fpirit ; 
No, heav'ns forefend / 1 would not kill thy ſoul, 
| Shakeſp. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods forefend, 
May bring your youthto ſomeuutimely end. Dryd, 
2. To provide for; to ſecure. 
* Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forgeud, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Shateſp. 


FOREFI'NGER, for-fing-ghr. n, . [He aud 
finger.) The finger next to the thumb; 
the index. 
An agate tone 
On the forefiager of an alderman. Shakeſp, 
Polymaia ſhall be drawn, as it were, acting her 
ſpeech with her Forefin r. Peacham on Drawing, 
Some wear this on the middle-finger, as the an- 
cient Gauls and Britons ; and ſome upon the fore- 
finger. | Brown, 
Fo'xtroOT, f&r-fit. n. / plur. forefeet.{ fore 
and ſoot.] The anteriour foot of a quadru- 
ped : in contempt, a hand. 
Give me thy fiſt, thy forefoot to me give. Shak, 
He ran fiercely, and ſmote at Heliodorus with 
his forefeet, | 2 Mac. iii. 25. 
continue my line from thence to the heel; 
then making the breaſt with the eminency there- 
of, bring out his near forefoot, which I finiſh, 

5 F Peacham on Dretoing- 
To FOREGO', for-g&. v. a. { fore and go.] 
1. To quit; to give up; to reſign. 

ls at her nature; or is it her will, 

To be fo cruel to an humble foe ? 

If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſxill; 


maineth ſoſtill, he having already neither foregiven 

nor foregone any thing thereby unto them, but hav- 

ing received ſomething from them. Spenſer. 
He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, 

That hath his ſword through hard eſſay foregone; 
And now hath vowed 'till he avenged be 

Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. Fairy ©. 

Specialreaſon oftentimes cauſeth the will to pre- 

fer one good thing before another; to leave one for 


ment of higher degrees. .  Hoaoter. 
Muſt I then leave you? Muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? Sg. 
pes Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 


—_ 


How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 


This argument might prevail with you to for 
a little of 49s 5 A. = publick . 
What they have enjoyed with great pleaſure at 
one time, has proved inſipid or nauſeous at ano- 
ther ʒ and therefore they ſee nothing in ĩt, for which 
; they ſhould forego a preſent enjoyment. _Zicke, 


By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Bauch were our faults: O! then we thought them 
* not. 2 e [7 > Sax 
It is to be underſtood of Cain, that many years 
- foreganes,and when his people were increaſed, he 
built the city of Enoch. . + -- ' | 
_ RefleQ upon the two foregoing objeRions,. Boy/e. 
This foregoing remark gives the reaſon why imi- 
tation pleaſes. Dryden a Dyfroſuoy. 


9 
0 


— 
o 


— 


| e Ae, 
In the fer-going part af this work I | gay! 
1 a Is. * „ 


- 


ful whether from fore or for and defend. If 


Fer codtw ard. 
357 To loſe. 1 


If will, then ſhe at will may will forego. Spenſer. 
Having all before abſolutely in his power, it re- 


anbther's ſake, to forego meaner for the attain - 


Sbalgſp. 


To live again in theſe wild woods forlorn! Ailton. 


2. Ta go before ; to be paſt, (from fare and go.] 
Sha. 


Rateiet.. 


Ti I was.ſeated in my clbow-chair, hait here I had in- 
_ dalged the./orevoing ſpeculations, }. » 


“Ä ¹ 42. * Thi 
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| 
| / Whaſe violent property foregoes itſelf, 
| r 


— 


FOR 
| This is the very ecſtaſy of love, 17 | 


And leads the will to deſperate Shak. 


orEGO'ER, for-gd-ar. 1. /. {from forego.] An- l 
ceſtor ; progenitor. 1 


Honours beſt thrive, 55 
When rather from our acts we them derive 
Than our foregoers. - | Shakeſp. 


Fox'EGROUND, f&r-ground- . J. [ fore aud 
ground.) The part of the field or expanſe of ' 
2 picture which ſeems to lie before the fi- 


ures. | | 
F All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the foreground | 
ol the picture: the queſtion therefore is to know, 
if it can equally be placed upon that which is back- 
ward, the light being univerſa}, and the figures ſup- 
' poſed to be in an _ field. Deyn. 
Fo'xEHAND, fo'r-hand- u. i [fore and hand.) 
1. The part of a horſe which is before the rider. 
2. The chief part. Not in uſe. | 
The Achilles whom opinion crowns 
The finew and the forchand of our hoſt. Shakeſp. 
Po/xtn AVD, f&'r-hand.'ad}. Done ſooner than 
is regular. | 
You'll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And fo extenuate the eur fin, Shaksſp. 
FoREHA'NDED, f&r-hand-id. 1. /. [from fore 
and hand. FOR 
x, Early ; timely. 
If by thus doing you have not ſecured your time 


dy an early and forebanded care, yet be fure, by a | 


_ timely diligence, to redeem the time. 
2. Formed in the foreparts. 
He's a ſubſtantial true-bred beaſt, bravely forc- 
- banded: mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. 
| | | Dryden. 
Fo EEA D, for'-rid. u. ſ. [fore and bead. 
x. That part of the face which reaches from 
the eyes upward to the hair. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 

When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it ſpit forth bloo. 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Sap. Coriolanus. 

Some angel copy'd, while I flept, each grace, 
And moulded ev'ry feature ſrom my face: 
© Such majeſty does from her forehead riſe, 
Her cheeks ſuch bluſhes caſt, ſuch rays her eyes. 
: | | Dryden, 
2. Impudence ; confidence; aſſurance ; auda- 
ciouſneſs ; audacity. The forehead is the 
part on which ſhame viſibly operates. 
Aman of confidence preſſeth forward upon every 
| ranceof advantage ; where his force is too fec- 
ble, he prevails by dint of impudence : theſe men of 
forehead are magnificent in promiſes, and infallible 


Taylor. 


in their preſcriptions. | Collier. 
I would fain know to what branch of the legiſla- 
ture they cau have the forehead to apply. Swift. 


FoREHO'LDING, för-hö'Id-Ing. u. /. [fore and 
þold.} Predictions ; ominous accounts; ſu- 
perſtitious prognoſtications. | 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their 
- wits with the fancy of omens, foreboldings, and old 
wives tales! . L' Eftrange. 
FOREIGN, f6r'-rin. adj. [ forain, Fr. forano, 
- Span. from ori, Lat.] a 
1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 
Pour ſon, that with a fearful foul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quiekly ſhall call home. Shakeſp. 
The learned correſpondence you hold in 728 
parts. S , ilton. 
The poſitions are ſo far from being new, that they 
are commonly to be met with in both ancient and 
modern, domeſtick and foreign writers. Atterbury. 
Ihe parties and diviſions amongſt us may ſeveral 
waysbring deſtruction upon our country, at the ſame | 
time that our united force would ſecure us againſt all 
the attempts of a forcign enemy. _ Addiſon . Frech. 


* 


a- Alien; remote; not allied; not belong- 
ing; without relation. It is often uſed with 
_ #0; but more properly with fm. 


FOR 


| ' 7 300 I] 4 1 ul 4if, ble, " 5 *$ i ] ; 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart. Addiſon. 
Fame is a g 


nor any organ in the body to reliſh it, placed out 
ol the poſlibility of fruition. ' Adiiſog, 


- thoughts. 8wift. 
3. Excluded z not admitted; heid at a diſ- 
dance. 
They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him; 
And fearing he would riſe, he was fo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man Rill ; which ſo griev'd him, 
That he ran mad and died. Sbateſp. Henry VIII. 


4. {In law.] A foreign plea, placitum forin- | 


ſecum ; as being a plea out of the proper 


court of juſtice. 


5. Extrancous; adventitious in general. 
There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mould in their ill-natur'd land 
Induce. Philips, 
Fo'REIGNER, for'-rin-r, 1. . [from foreign.] 
A man that comes from another country ; 
not a native; a 2 | 
| oy is ſuch à foreigner, . 
| $6 mere a PR bx. to 8 I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denbam's Sopby. 
; To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong'd a friend, a kinfman, and a fon. 
| Dryden's En. 
Water is the only native of England made uſe 
of in punch; but the lemons, the brandy, the ſugar, 
and the nutmegs, are all foreigners. Addiſon. 
Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown ap- 
pear in a greater luſtre, either to foreigners or ſub- 
jects. a Sift. 
Fo'RE1GNNESS, for'-rin-nls. 2. 7 from fo- 
reign) Remoteneſs; want of relation to 
ſomething. 
Let not the foreignneſs of the ſubjeR hinder you 
from endeavouring to ſet me right. | 
To FORKEIMA'GINE, for-Im-madzh'-in. v. a. 
[fore and imagine.] To conceive or fancy 


before prot. As" 1 
We are within com a foreimagined poſſi- 
bility in that behalf. Polos. bryce 


To FoxtJu'DGE, for-judzh'., v. a. [ fore and 
Judge.) To judge beforehand ; to be pre- 
poſſeſſed; to prejudge. 

To.FOREKNO W, for-nd'.w. a. ( fore and Au.] 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee. 

| We foreinow that the ſun will riſe and ſet, that 

all men born in the world ſhall die again; that after 

Winter the Spring ſhall come; after the Spring, 


Summer and Harveſt ; yet is not our foreknow- | 


| lege the cauſe of any of thoſe. Raleigh. 

| He forebnew Joln ſhould not ſuffer a violent 

death, but go into his grave in peace. Brown. 
Calchas the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 


.  _ Drgden's Hiad. 

Who would the miſeries of man forchnowo ? 

Not knowing, we but ſhare our part of woe. Dryd. 
| FOREKNO'WABLE, for-n&'-Abl. adj. ¶ from fore- 
| _ Poſſible to be known before they 
* | | 
is certainly foreknowable what will do 
in ſuch and ſuch — 2 More. 
FoREKNO'WLEDGE, for-ndV-lidzh. 25 [ fore 
and #noquledge.) Preſcience; knowledge of 
that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chit by eternal forchnowledge, 
ſaveth us not without our actual and real adop- 
tion into the ſcllowſhip of his ſaints in this preſent 
world. FE Hooker. 
I told him you was aſleep: he ſeems to have a 

foreknowwledge of that too, and therefore chuſes to 
| Tpeak with you. Shakeſp. 
| If I foreknew, * 

Forelaotuladge had no influence on their fault, 

Which had no leſs prov'd certain unforeknown. 


fo wholly foreign to our natures, ' 
that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to it, 


| 


| 


This deſign is not foreign” from ſome people's | 
Ky nag 


| 


| 


—_ —_—_— 


| 


| 


Things preſent and the paſt, and things to come | 
| elne 


— 


—_Y ”» 


FOR 


I hope the foreknowleage you had of g. 
| E is the reaſon that you do not Cle 


Fo RELAND, f0'r-land; u. /. r * 
A promontory; 2 E Few. 
ting into the ſea; a cape. * 
As when a ſhip, by ſkilful ſteerſman wroy 
Nigh river's mouth, of forcland, where the pi 
Veersoft,as oft ſoſteers, and ſhifts her fail, 3, 
To Fore LA'Y, for-19'. V. a. ore and h | 
1. To lay wait for; to intrap by ambuf 
A ſerpent Thoots his ſting at unaware - - * 
An ambuſh'd thief forelay: a traveller: 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief and Inch: 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the br 


2. To contrive antecedently. * 
To FO'RELIFT, för-Ift“. v. a, [ fore and 1 
To raiſe aloft any interiour part. , 
So dreadfully he towards him did 
Forelifting up aloft his ſpeckled breaſt; 
And often bounding on the bruiſcd graf, 
As for great joy of his new comen * Speaſer 
| Fo 8 en. 7 Je - [fore and It, 
e hair that grows from the forepar; « 
the head. e en 
Tell her the joyous time will not be ſtaid, 
Unleſs ſhe do him by the foretoct take. Spee 
| Hyacinthine locks, Ol 
Round from his parted foretoct manly hung, 
Cluſt'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders bro! 
M: 
. Zeal and duty are not flow, 7 
But on occaſion's 1 watchful wait. 
Time is painted with a lock before, and bald, 
hind, ſignifying thereby that we muſt take tix 
by the forclect; for, when it is once paſt, there 
no recalling it. Swift 
Fo'ztEMAN, f6'r-min. n. /. [ fore and mar, 
The firſt or chief perſon. | 
He is a very ſenſible man, ſhoots flying, and l 
been ſeveral times foreman of the petty jury, 44 
FoREME'NTIONED, för-mèn“shünd. 44). [ fir 
and mentioned.) Mentioned or recited be. 
fore. It is obſervable that many partide 
are compounded with fore, whole verde 
have no ſuch compoſition. 


notice of the forementioned figure on the pillar. 
Addiſon on [tah, 
Fox RMos r, för- müst. adj. [from ore. 
1. Firſt in place. 

All three were ſet among the foremoſt ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great forct 
to perform what they did attempt. Side) 

Our women in the foremoſt ranks appear; 
March to the fight, and meet your miſtreſs there 


Dryter. 
| I The bold Sempronius, 
That ſtill broke foremoſt through the crowd d 
patriots, 
As with a hurricane of zeal tranſported, 
And virtuous even to madneſs! Addiſon's Cas. 
2. Firſt in dignity. 
: Theſe ride foremoſt in the field, 
As they the foremoſt rank of honour held. Din. 
FoORENA'MED, för- nd md. adj. [ fore and nant] 
Nominated before. 
| And ſuck are ſure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentulus. J. Joy®, 


Fo'zeENOON, for'-ndn. n. , [ fore and 1997] 
_ The time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between the dawn and the meridians 
to the meridian : oppoſed to afterno wy 
The manner was, that the 2 they 1 
run at tilt, the noon in a road field in 8. 
ner of a battle, till eicher the ſtrangers © 
country knights won the field. : 82 
Curio, at the funeral of his fath 


Porary theatre, conſiſting of two 


M. 


Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not takes | 
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$orrxoTICE, för-nô'-tIs. 1. . /ore and notice. 


FOR 


* ; ian of the fun, for the 
hinges, according to the poſition of the fun, 
conveniency renoon's and afternoon's diverſion. 

. | Arbuthnit on Coins. 


Information of an event before it happens. 
80 a revolution never happens in poetry, 

but either heaven or earth give ſome forenotice of 
it * Tragedies. 
Fore x$1Cky f0-ren'-slk. adj. [ forenfs, Lat.) 
© Belonging to courts of judicature. | 
Perſon is a-forenſict term, appropriating actions 
and their merit; and ſo belongs only to intelligent 
agents,capable of a law. and happineſs and miſery. 
This perſonality extends itſelf beyond prefent ex - 


iſtenceto what is paſt, only by conſciouſneſs. Locke. | 


The forum was a publick place in Rome, where | 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches beſare the 
proper judges in matters of property, or in criminal 
caſes: thence all ſorts of diſputations in courts of 
= ſeveral perſons make — diſtinct 
peeches, ma come under the name of forenſiot diſ- 
putes, 4 : d . Mind 
To FOREORDA'IN, för- ör-dà 'n. v. a. [fore and 
ordain.] To predeſtinate; to predetermine ; 
to preordain. x ; 
pe church can diſcharge, in marmer conve- 
" mient, a work of ſo great importance, by foreor- 
daining ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly to men- 
tion G Hooker. 
Fo'zzranT, for'-part. x. /. [fore and part.] 
1, The part firſt in time. | 
Had it been ſo raiſed, it would deprive us of 
the ſun's light all the forepart of the day. Raleigh. 
2. To place anteriour in place. 

The ribs have no cavity in them and towards 
the forepart or breaſt are broad and thin, to bend | 
"and give way without danger of fracture. Ray. 
Foxer4'sT, för- past“. adj. [fore and pat.] 

Paſt before a certain time. 
Now ceaſe, ye damſels, your delights ſorepaſt; 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. Spen/cr, 
' My forepsft proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 


tax my fears of little vanity, 
Having vainly fear'd too little. ' Shakeſp. 
Such is the treaty which he iates with us, 


© an offer and tender of a reconciliation, an act of 
oblivion, of all forqpaſt ſins, and of a new cove- 
naut. Hammond on Fundamentals. 
Foxerosse's 88D, för-pôz-zést“. adj. | fore and 
2 Dae Preoccupied ; prepoſſeſſed; pre- 
engaged. | 

* The teſtimony either of the ancient fathers, or 
ol other claſſical divines, may be clearly and abun- 
dantly anſwered, to the ſatisfaction of any rational 
man, not extremely forepoſſeſed with . 

i 


Fo'xtRANK, for'-raink. 2. /. [fore and rank.] 

Firit rank; front. 

© - Yet leave our couſin Catherine here with us; 
She is our capital demand, compris'd 
Within the forerant of our articles. 
FORERBCI'TED, for-r&-87-tid. adj. [ fore and 
recite.] Mentioned or enumerated before. 

6 We 4+ Bid him recount | 
The forerecited practices, whereof : 
We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Sad. 
To FoxERtv'N, för- run“. v. a. [ fore and run.) 
t. To come before as an earneſt of ſomething 


followin z to introduce as an harbinger, 

Agand i chances men are ever merry; 

But 15 l the good event. Sbaleſp. 
ws | e lun 5 * 
Was fet, and twilight from the Faſt came on, 

Forer unning ight. Milton's Par. Left. 

e 
Dad pie eruns appre (=) 
as lightning does the thunder. 

2, To precede ; to have the ſtart of. 

I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, if 


Le Ml that is. or wall be practiſed in 


| I. To ſee beforehand ; to ſee what has not 


Shakaſp. | 


Dryden, | 


FOR 
FORERUNNER, for-ran'-nur. n./. [from fore- 


run. 
1. An harbinger; a meſſenger ſent before to 
ve notice of the approach of thoſe that 
OW» 
The ſix ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave; and there is a forerunner come from 
a ſeventh, the prince af Morocco. Sbaleſp. 
A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the ſun, thereby acknowledging the light of 
life to be derived from the divine bounty, the 
daughter of Providence. Stilling fleet. 
My elder brothers, my forerunners came, 
Rough draughts of nature, ill deſign'd, and lame: 
Blown off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear; 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour d care. Dryd. 
2. Aprognoſtick ; a ſign foreſhowing any thing. 
O Eve! ſome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute ſigns in nature, s 


Forerunner of his purpoſe. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Loſs of ſight is the miſery of life, and uſually the 
forerunner of death. | South. 


The keeping inſenſible perſpiration up in due 
meaſure is the cauſe as well as ſign of health, and 
the leaſt deviation from that due quantity, the cer- 
tain forerunner of a diſeaſe. Arbuthnot. 

eady opera prepares the way, | 
The ſure forerunner of her gentle ſway. Pope. 
To FoR ESA“, for-s4'. v. a. [ fore and ſay. ] To 
predict; to prophecy ; to foretell. 
Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it. Shake/ſp. Cymbeline. 
To FORESE'E, for-8E'. v. a. [ fore and e.] 


yet happened; to have preſcience; to 
foreknow. | 


The firſt of them could things to come foreſee; ' 
The next, could of things preſent beſt adviſe; 
The third, things paſt could keep in memory. 
, ; Ween. | 


Fairy 
If there be any thing fore/cer that is — 
prayer, and an earneſt reſolution beforchand, and 


And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. Dryd. 
2. To provide for: with o. Out of uſe. 
A king againſt a ſtorm muſt foreſee to a conve- 
nient ſtock of treaſure, | Bacon. 
To FORESHA'ME, for-shi'm. v. a. [ fore and 
] To ſhame ; to bring reproach upon. 
Oh bill, forefaming 
Thoſe rich-left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument. Shakeſp. Cymbeline, 
To Fo'RESHEw, for-sh0'. v. 4. [See Fog - 
SHOW.] 
Fo'RESH1P, fo'r-ship. a. . [fore and /fip.] 
The anterior part of the ſhip. 
The ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out of 
the foreſbip. Atts, xxvii. 30. 
To FORESHO'RTEN, for-sh4rtn. v. a. [ fore 
and /horten.) To ſhorten figures for the ſake 
of * aſt m—_ : 
e greateſt parts ot t y t-to appear 
. foremoſt ;and be forbids the 2 becauſe 
they make the parts appear little. Dryden: Dufref. 
To Fo'RESHOW, för-shé“. v. a. [ fore and /bow.] 
1. To diſcover before it happens; to predict; 
to p oſticate. | 
iſt had called him to be-a witneſs of his 
death, and reſurreRtion' from the dead, according 
to that which the prophets and Moſes had fore- 


a Hooker, 
Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 

| Whoſe purple bluſh the day fore/bows. | Denham. 

Yau choſe to withdraw. yourſelf from publick 

'' . buſineſs, when the of heaven grew-troubled, 


: | 8 Grauni. 
: 1 % E g * 5 


be armed for it by any hearty though a ſhort | 


FOR 


2. To repreſent before it comes. 
What elſe is the law but the fx gh 
What other the goſpel than the law fulfilled ? Hool. 
Fo'sze81GHT, fo'r-s!t. n. ſ. { fore and fight.} 
1. Preſcience; prognoſtication ; foreknow- 


ledge. The accent anciently on the laſt 
ſyllable. 


Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below; while thou to forefight wak' ; 
As once thou fleep'ſt, whillt ſhe to like was form d. 
: Milton. 
2. Provident care of futurity. 
He had a ſharp foreſight, and working wit, 
That never idle was, ne once could reſt a whit. Sp. 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and in- 
duſtriqus, and as well in fargfight as reſolution pre- 
ſent and great. ward. 
Difficultics and temptations will more eaſily be 
born or avoided, if with prudent faregght we arm 
ourſclves againſt them. Reger:. 
Fortes! GHTEUL, for-s't-fal. adj, (fore 
_ full] 2 — * 
cath gave him no ſuch as the forefopht 
care he had of his filly — * 
To FoRESLIGNIF X, för-sig-nl-fy. v. a. [ fore 
and ini. To betoken beforehand ; to 
foreſhow ; to typify. | | 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe fu- 
ture coming the Pſalms did but forgfgnify. Hooker, 
Yet as being paſt times noxious, where they light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbuleat, 
They oft fore/;gnify, and threaten ill. Milton. 
Fo'RESKIN, fôr-skln. a. /. [fore and in.] The 
prepuce. 
Their own hand a 
An hundred of the faithlefs foe ſhall flay, 
And for a dow'r their hundred foreſtins pay, 
Be Michol thy reward. Cowley's Davideit. 
Fo'rE $K1RT, f6'r-skert. n. . [ fore and tir t.] 
2 pendulous or looſe part of the coat be- 
ore, 
A thouſand pounds a year for pure reſpe&! 


— No other obligation? 
2 : ou ed 8 . That promiſes more thouſands: honour's train 
The Caſpian 4 a pou * Is longer than his foreſtirt. Sal. H. VIII. 
* 7 P 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar, t To FORESLA'CK, for-sl4'k. v. a. [fore and 


ſlack.) To neglect by idleneſs. 
It is a great pity that ſo good an opportunity 
was omitted, and ſo happy an occaſion forg/acted, 
\ that might have been the eternal good of the 
land. Speniſer's State of Irelond. 
To ForesLO'w, f6r-816'. VU, A, [ fore and „ov. 
n to hinder; to impede; to ob- 
HRruct. 
No ſtream, no wood, no mountain could for eſſoro 
Their haſty pace. 79k Fairfax. 
Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train: 
The wond'ring Nercids, though they rais'd no 


ſtorm, e 
Forgſlotv d her paffage to beohold her form. Dryden. 
2. To negle&; to omit. * 5 
When the rebels were on Blackheath, the king 
knowing well chat it ſtood him upon, by how 
much the more he had: hitherto protzacted the 
time in not encpuntering them, by ſo much the 
ſooner to diſpateh with them, that it might ap- 
| pear to have been no coldneſs in forgfhwoing, but 
wiſdom in ehuſing his time, reſolved with ſoced 
to aſſail them. Be Henry VII. 
Our good purpoſes fernem are become, our 
tormentors upon our death- bed. Bet Hel”. 
Chremes, how many fiſhers do you k:1ow 

That rule their boats, and uſe their nes. aright, 
I ̃ bat neither wind, nor time, nor tide forget? 
Some ſuch have been: but, ah] bytempeſts ſpite 
Their boats are loſt ; While wwe may, lit and noun 
| Thiat few were ſuch, and now theſe few arc ez. 
| F. Fl:tch, 


and the frequent ſhiſting of the wind fore/bowed a 
ſtorm. e n * £ Dryden. 


4 


zn. to loiter, 
5D. 


ToFort5sLO'W,for-gl. vn. To be diary: 


This 
N 


— 


FOR 


This may plant courage in theirquailing breaſts, 
For yet is hope of life and victory : 1 
Foreflow no longer, make we hence amain. Shakeſp. 
7ToForESPE'Ar, för-sp& k. v. n. ſore and peak.] 
1. To predict; to foreſay; to foreſhow ; to 
foretell. 5 ; {+ 
Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no omin- 
ous foreſpeating to lie in names. Camden's Remains. 
2. To forbid. [From for and ſpeak.] 
Thou haſt fore/pote my being in theſe wars, 
And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Sap. Ant. and Cleop. 
ForEs?PE/NT, for-spent'. adj. [fore and ſpent.) 
1, Waſted; tired; ſpent. 110 
„ .N After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman, almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, Shak. 
2. Forepaſſed ; paſt, [ Fore and ent.] 
Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent F. Qucen. 
You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent, ; 
Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly. Shak:ſþ. 
3. Beſtowed before. „dr „et 
We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender ; 
oF towards himſelf, his goodneſs forsſþent on us, 
We mult extend our notice, Shakeſp. 
ForE$?U/RRER, for-spar'-rar. 1. / [fore and 
ſpur.] One that rides before. 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
To ſhow how coſtly Summer was at hand, 


As this foreſpurrer comes before his lord. Shake/p. | 


FOREST, for'-rist, 2. /. foreft, Fr. foreſta, Ital. 
I. A wild uncultivated tract of ground in- 
terſperſed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, becauſe, in a foreft of many wolves, 
ſheep cannot chuſe but fecd in continual danger 
of life, V | | Hooker. 

Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnham-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 

That will never be: | | 
Who can impreſs the fore, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root. SI. Macbeth. 

There be airs which the phyſicians adviſe their 
patients toremoveunto, which commonly are plain 
champaigns, but graſing, and not overgrown with 
heath; or elſe timber- ſhades, as in foreſts. Bacon. 

How the firſt for rais'dits ſhady head. Roſcom. 

2. {In law.) A certain territory of woody 
grounds and fruitful paſtures, privileged 
for wild beaſts, and fowls of fere/ts, chaſe, 
and warren, to reſt and abide in, in the 
ſafe protection of the king for his plea- 
ſure. The manner of making forefts is this: 
the king fends out his commiſſion, directed to 
certain perſons, for viewing, perambulat- 


ing, and bounding the place that he has a | 


mind to afforeſt ; which returned into Chan- 
cery, proclamation is made, that none ſhall 
hunt any wild beaſts within that precinct, 
without licence; after which he appoints 
ordinances, laws, and officers for the pre- 
ſervation of the vert and veniſon; and 
this becomes a yore by matter of record. 


The properties of a fore are theſe: a 
foreſt, as it is ſtrictly taken, cannot be 


in the hands of any but the king, who 
hath power to grant commiſſion to a juſ- 


tice in eyre for the ret; the courts; the 


officers for preſerving the vert and veniſon, 


as the juſtices of the foreft, the warden or 


keepers the verders, the foreſters, agiſtors, 


regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. The chief 


property of a fore/? is the ſwainmote,” which 
1s no leſs incident to it than the court of 
pyepowders to a fair. | Coevel. 
To FORESTA'LL,for-fa'l, v. 4. 
=O wes 
'x+ T0 997 to take up beforehand. 
I k thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all _ 
hat thou can't ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 


% wow 


- 


Lronervallan, 


FOR 
And give men turns of ſpeech; do not for:fall 
By laviſhneſs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad'ſt thy will. Herbert. 
What need a man foreftall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid. Mt. 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or prevention. 
And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Vet death then would the like miſhap forefall. 
| | Fair Dueen, 
What's in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be foreftalled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
But for my tears, , 
I had forefalld this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke. 
If you covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vepgeful ire, than ſo 
To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradiſe Lops. 
I will not fargſtall your judgment of thereſt. Pope. 
3. To ſeize or gain poſſeſſion of before ano- 
ther; to buy before another, in order to 
raiſe the 7 a 
He bold ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this fore/talled place at erſt, | 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. F. Qucen. 
4. To deprive by ſomething prior: with of. 
Not in uſe, | 
; May 
This night /oreftall him of the coming day. Shak. 
ForESTA'LLER, for-stY1-ur. n. , (from fare- 
Hall.] One that anticipates the market; 
one that purchaſes before others to raiſe 
the price. * | 
Commodities, good or bad, the workman muſt 
take at his maſter's rate, or fit ſtill and ſtarve ; 
whilſt, by this mcans, this new ſort of ingroſſers 
or foreſlallers having the feeding and ſupplying 
this numerous body of workmen, ſet the price 
upon the poor landholder. Locle. 
ForEs8TBO'RN, for'-rist-barn. adj. [ forst and 
born.) Born in a wild. 
This boy is foreſtborn, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments 
Of deſperate ſtudies. Shateſp. As you like it. 
Fo'RESTER, for'-ris-thr. 7. /. [ fore/tier, Fr. 
from foreſt. ] 
1. An officer of the foreſt. 
Foreſter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we may ſtand and play the murtherer in ? 
— Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. 
| Shakeſp. | 
2+ An inhabitant of the wild country. 
Fo'RESWAT, for'-swat. } adj. (from for and 
Fo'RESWART, for'-swart. J bat, from feveat.] 
Spent with heat. 3 
Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of poreſevat 
melters, were getting the pure ſilver of their 
bodies out of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 
To FoRETA'STE, fo'r-tist. v. a. [ fore and 
taſte.) : | & 
I. To have antepaſt of; to have preſcience of. 
2. To taſte before another. | 
Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, foretaſted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt. by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common, and unhallow*'d, ere our taſte, 
' Milton. 
Fo'RETASTE, for-tist, 2. /. Anticipation of. 
A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his 
own as his ſoul and his conſcience, neither liable to 
accident, nor expoſed to injury: it is the foretaſe 
af heaven, and the earneſt of eternity. Seuth. 
To FORETE'LL, for-tEV, v. a. preter. and part. 
paſt. foretold. ¶ fore and tell. | 
1. To proces t nn 
What art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretell _ 
Some dreadful tory hanging on thy tongue? Sha. 
W Us ei an 
The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long kad ef. Milt. 


_ Shakeſp. |- 


FOR 


Mercia's king, 


Warn'd in a dream, his murder did foretel! Fo's 
From point to point, as after it bef{«)]. 7 F = F 
| When great Ulyſſes fought the Phrygiat * 19" 
Deeds then undone my faithful tongue ran, hy m 
Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe * 7 F 
behold. "aq "a 
2. To forctoken ; to foreſhew. 75 1. 1 
2 FORETE'LL, för-té“. v. u. To utter 9n Kine 
phecy. * hi 
All the prophets from Samuel, and hof: f. ca 
follow after, have likewiſe foret:!/ of that f. 2." 
N Act, in. 2 | 
ForE'TELLER, for-tel'-Jir, / L from He! D 
Predicter; foreſhewer. W U 
Others are propoſed, not that the fore, * 
events ſhould known; but that the acc». | ow 
pliſhment that expounds them may evincs, dl. r 
the foreteller of them was able to foreſee thee, | | 
Boyle on C:lou,. | : 
To FORETHI'NK, för-tlilnk. v. as. | fore and A 
think.) — 


1. To anticipate in the mind; to have pre. 
| ſcience of, 

The ſoul of every man 
Prophetically does forethint thy fall. 


Saſeſz 


do pray to thee, T 

Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 1 

Forethought by heav'n. Shakeſp. King Fals, We 

Adam could not be ignorant of the puuilhmer:: 7 

due to neglect and diſobedience; and felt, by the 5 

proof thereof, in hiniſelf another terror than hs — 

had forethought, or could imagine, Ral:ink, F 

Friday, the fatal day! when next it came, E 

Her ſoul farethougbt the fiend would change his | 

game. Dryazn, 4 

2. To contrive antecedently. 4 

Bleſſed be that God which hath given you en 70 
heart to forethink this, and a will to honour him 

with his own.  Biftep Hall. , 

To FORETHI'NK, for'-think. v. x. To contrice F 

beforehand. | * 

What's my frenzy will be call'd my crime: * 

What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villait! 70 

Thou wiſe, ferethinking, weighing politician ! Sy. 1 
FORETHO'UGHT,for-that', z./.[fromporethink] 

r. Preſcience ; anticipation. t 

He that is undone, is equally undone, whether n 

it be by ſpitefulneſs of forethorght, or by the folly Fo! 
of. overſight, or evil counſel. L' Eftrange, 


2. Provident care. 
To FoRETO'KEN, for-to'kn. v. a. [ fore and 
N To foreſhow ; to prognoſticate as 
a Ngns ; 
Ihe king from Ireland haſtes; but did no good; 
| "Whilſt ſtrange prodigious ſigns foretoſten blood. 
Daniel. 
FoRETO'KEN, for-to0'kn. 2. /. [from the verb. 
Prevenient fign ; prognoſtick. 
It may prove ſome ominous feretalen of mis 
fortune. Sidney. 
They miſliked nothing more in king Edward 
the Conſeſſor, than that he was Frenchified, and 
accounted the deſire of foreign language then to 
be 2 forei:hen of bringing in of foreign powers, 
which indeed happened. Camden's Remairi., 
FOR ETOO TH, Re /. for'-toth. [ fore and tooth.) 
The tooth inthe anterior part of the mouth; 
the inciſor. 18 
The foreteeth ſhould be formed broad, and with 
a thin ſharp edge like chizzles. Ray on ile Criatione 
Fo'REToP, for'-tdp. 2. / [ fore and top.] Ihat 
part of a woman's head-dreſs that is for- 
ward, or the top of a periwig. bo 
So may your hats your foreteps never prels, 
Untouch'd your ribhons, ſacred beyourd: cls.Dr;z6 
FoxEvo'UCHED, för-voutsh'“-Ed. part- [ fore 
and vouc h.] Affirmed before; formerly told. 
| _ Sure her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 2 
That monſters it; or your farevouch'd affeQion 


Falln into taint, Sbaleſp. King Lear: 
| Fo REWARD) 


FOR A 


Fo'zEWARD, fO'r-ward, 1. J. [fore and ward.) 
The van; the front. | 
bo — that marched in the foreward were all 
mighty men. 1 Dias. ix. II. 
To FOREWA RN, för- wd n, v. a. [fore and 
abr n.] | | 
1. To admoniſh beforehand. 
Iwill l you whom you ſhall fear: fear 
bim which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
* caſt into hell. © man bone Luke, xii. 5. 
4 T Tifotth previouſly of any future event. 
Dip ine interpreter, by favour ſent 
Dov from the empyrean, to formmuarn 
Us timely ef what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown. 1 Milton's Par, Loft. 
J 10 caution againſt any thing beforchand. 
"Well I will arm me, being thus forewarn'd. 


; |  Shakeſp. Heary VI. 
ore HE 299-42 Tay pride, 


And wahd'ring vanity, when leaſt was ſaſe, 
Rejected my forexwarning, and diſdain'd X 
Not to be truſted, Milton's Par. Left. 

Tho“ Phœbus had formroarred him of ſinging 
wars, yet the ſcarch of nature was free. 

IAG 4 Dryden. Virg. Ded. 

Foung Chorzbus, who by love was led _- 
To win renown and fair Caſfandra's bed, 
Had lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 

\ Ferewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dryd. 
_— 7 Fo::wa'rTE, for-wi'st. v.a. [fore and 
* cha. ] To deſolate; to deſtroy. Out of uſe. 
_— Vefpafian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
8B Forewefled all, until Gemiſla gent 

Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Qucen. 

High time gan it wex for Una fair, | 

To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, 
And their forexwaſted kingdom to repair. F. Qucen. 
70 FORE WERT, for-wE'-ry. v. 4. [for and 
wears.) To diſpirit with labour. | 
| | By your toil, 
And labour long, through which ye hither came, 
Ye both ferewearied be: therefore a While 

. Iread you reſt, and to your bowers recoil. F. Qucen. 

7; PoRREWI“s R, for-wish'. v. a. ( ſore and cui. 
To deſire beforehand. 
The wiſer fort ceaſed not to what in them lay, 
to procure that the good commonly forewiſhed 
might in time come to effect. Knzilles. 

FoxEwo'rNn, for-wo'rn. part. [ fore and worn, 

from ben.] Wornout; waſted by time or uſe. 
Neither the light was enough to read the words, 
and the ink was already fore toorn, and in many 


| 


| - places blotted, © | * Sidney. 
W FORFEIT, for'-flt. 2. /. L/ fait, Fr. for fed, 
= - Welſn. / | 


I, Something loſt by the commiſſion of a 
crime ; ſomething paidfor expiation of a 
crime; a fine; a mula. | 

Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other for feits. | Shakeſp. 
I' execution leave to high diſpoſal, 
Aud let another hand, not thine, exact | 
Thy penal forfeit from thyſelf. Milton's Agoniftes. 
Thy life, Melantius! I am come to take, 
Of which foul treaſon does a forf:it make. Waller. 

2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment ; one 
whoſe life is forfeited by his offence, Now 
obſolete. 75 

Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words. Sbaleſp. 
* 3 cee you have warrant to ex*- 
cute, 19 no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, 

W . who hath 2 bim. Shakeſd. 

rosa ir, för“ flit. v. a. [from the noun.) 

To loſe by ſome breach of condition; to 

loſe by ſome offence. | | 

If i then a man, on light conditions, gain 

£ A great eſtate to him, and his, for ever: 

® It wWüfully he for feit it again, 28 

=_  Whodoth bembag his heir; or blame the giver? 

9 ONE Sow IN at ** 5 8 Haul. 


* 


, 
| 


FOR 


all right to happineſs. . 
A father cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees for fit it, 
but cannot transfer 1t. 3 Locke. 
Fo'/RFEIT, fo'r-fit. participial adj, {from the 
verb.] Liable to penal ſeizure ;;/ alienated 
by a crime; loſt either as to the right or 
poſſeſſion, by breach of conditions. 

All the ſouls that are, were forfeit once; 
And he that might the vantage beſt have took, 
Found out the remedy. Shakeſp. Mea}. fer Mea/. 

Beg that thou mayꝰſt have leave to hang thyſelf; 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 


Thou haſt not left the value of a cord. Shakeſp. 
This now fenceleſs world, 
For feit to death. * Milton. 


Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke, 
And his long toils were fer f-it for a look. Dryden. 

Methought with wond'rous eaſc he ſwallow'd 

down | | 

His forfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryden. 

How the murd'rer paid his f-rfeit breath; 
What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death, 
But frembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyſſey. 


FO'RFEITABLE, for'-fit-abl. adj. {from forfeit.) 
Poſſeſſed on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loſt. 

Fo RFEITURE, for Tit. ür. n. . ( forfeiture.) 

Fr. from forfort.] 

1. The act of forfeiting ; the puniſhment diſ- 
charged by loſs of ſomething poſſeſſed. 

2. The thing forfeited; a mulct; a fine. 

"The court is as well a Chancery to fave and de- 
bar Hfeiturer, asa court of common law to decide 
riglits; and there would be work enough in Ger- 
many and Italy, if Imperial forfeitures ſhould go 
for good titles. Bacon War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged by 
former kings, muſt nor, without high reaſon, be re- 
voked by their ſucceſſors; nor forfeitures be exacted 
violently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly, Taylor. 

He fairly abdicates his throne, 

He has a forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 
ForGAa'vE, for-ga'v. The preterite of forgive. 
FORGE, f0'rje. n./. [ forge, Fr.] 

1. The place where iron is beaten into form. 
In common language we uſe forge for large 
work, and /mithy for ſmall ; but in books 
the diſtinction is not kept. 

Now behold, 

In the quick forge and working-houſe of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. Shakeſp. 

In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 
Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs 
Had melted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Th' o'er labour'd Cyclop from his taſk retires, 
Th' Zolian forge exhauſted of its fires. Pope. 

2. Any place where any thing is made or 
ſhaped. C 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ſtrange 
conceit, that to ſerve God with any ſet form of 
common prayer is ſuperſtitious. Fooker. 

3- Manufacture of metalline bodies; the act 
of working, | 

In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the 
matter being ductile and ſequacious and obedient 
to the ſtroke of the artificer, and apt to be drawn, 
formed, and moulded. Bacon. 

To FORGE, fö'rje. V. A, [forger, old Fr.] 

t. To form by the hammer; to beat into 
ſhape- WF 


* 


The queen of martials, | | 
And Mars himſelf conducted them; both which 
being arg d of gold, RE, 
Mi/uſt needs have golden furniture. Chapman's Tliad. 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offenſive and defenſive join d; ſe 
But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, _ 


And forge that Nee) by which a man is lain, 


. r V > . 
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Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently Hg, 
| , Beovle. 


FOR 


Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a fword. 
Tate Juv. 
2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Till he had ferg'd himſelf a name i” th* fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakeſp. Cortolanus, 
His heart's his mouth : 
What his breaſt ferges, that his tongue muſt vent. 
Shaheſs. 
Thoſe names that the ſchools ſorged, and pur 
into the mouths of ſcholars, could never get ad- 
mittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence 
of publick approbation, 
3. To counterfeit ; to-falfify. 
Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the-nobles for their lands; 
For my more having would be but as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. SH,. Macbeth. 
Fo'xGtr, f0'rje-ur, n./. [from forge.] 
I. One who makes or forms. 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a falſiſier- 
As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves; ſo in ſlander, if there were 
fewer ſpreaders there would be fewer forger: of 
libels. Government F the Tonoue. 
No forger of lies willingly and wittingly fur- 
niſhes out the means of his own detection. . 


Fox GER, f6'r-je-ry- 1. J. [from forge.] 
i. The crime of falſification. 
Has your king married the lady Gray ? 
And now, to ſooth your f:rgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me paticace. Sn. 
Nothing could have been eaſier than for the 


Locks. 


| . Jews, the enemies of Jeſus Chriſt, to have diſ- 


proved theſe facts, had they been falſe, to have 
ſhewn their falſhood, and to have convicted them 
of forgery. . Stepbens a Sermons. 
A forgery, in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the law 
puniſhes with the loſs of ears; but has inflicted 
no adequate penalty for doing the ſame thing in 
print, though books ſold under a falſe name are 
ſo many forgertes. Swift, 
2. Smith's work; fabrication; the act of the 
- forge. 
He ran on embattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponleis himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd cviraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof, Miliun's Agoniftes. 


20 FORGF'T, for-gEt'. v. a. preter. forgot ; 
part. forgotten, or forgot. [FopzyTan, Sax. 
Tergeten, Dut.] 

1. To loſe memory of; to let go from the re- 
membrance. | 

That is not forgot 

Which ne'er I did remember ; to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shakeſp. 
When I am forgotten, as I ſhall be, "4 
And fleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard. Shakeſp. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindful of him in thy riches.  #ccles. xxxvii. 6. 
No ſooner was our deliverance compleated, but 
we forget our danger and our duty. Atterbury. 
Alive, ridiculous; and dead, forgot. Pope. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect; ts 

Can a woman forget her ſucking child ?. Yea, 
they may forget; yet I will not forget the. 
. xlix. . 
If we might forget ourſelves, or forget God; if 
we might diſregard our reaſon, andhve by: hu- . 
mour and fancy in any thing, or at anytime; or 
at any place, it would be as lawful to do the ſame 

in every thing, at every time, and every place. 
- - n ond Lare. 
The maſs of mean forgotten thing. Anon, 
3  * ForGtE'TFUL, 
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Fora TPUL, för-gꝭt'“- ful. adj. (from fur get.] 
1. Not retainiag the memory of. 1 5 
2. Ci oblivion; oblivious. 
But when a thouſand rulling years are paſt, 
So long their puniſuments and penauce laſt, 
Whole drivves of minds are by tho driving god 
Compel''d to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forge!fu! draughts to ſtecp the cares | 
Of their paſt labours, and their ickſome years. 
Dryden s Zn. 
3. Inattentive; negligent; neglectful; careleſs. 
Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. Heb. xii. 2. 
The queen is comfortleſs, and ve forgetful 
in our long abſence. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
Have you not love to bear with me, | 
Whenthat raſh humour, which my mother gave me, 


Makes me IP SBD. Pulius Caſar. 
I, E real intereſt . FE 


Which to ray own advantage I would fave ; 
And, with uſual courtierꝰs trick, intend 
To ferve myſelf, forgerfut of my friend. Prur. 
ForGE/TFULNESs, fär- get-fül-uls. n. /. [from 
forgetful.] ; | | 
1. Oblivion ; ceſſation to remember; loſs of 
memory. | 
O gentle ſleep! | 
Nature's ſoft nurſe, how Sony frighted thee, 
That thou nv more wilt weigh my cyelids down, 
And ſteep my ſenſes in forgetfulneſs “ Shakeſp. 
All birds and beaſts lie huſh'd; ſleep ſteals away 
The wild defites of men and toils of day; 
And brings, deſeending through the filent air, 
A fweet forget fulng of human care. Pop Statius. 
2+ Negligence - neglect; inattention. 
e church of England is grievouſly charged 
with forgetfulng/s of her duty. H:cher. 
Fo'sGETIVE,. fo r-je-tiv. adj. [from forge.] 
That may forge or produce. A word, I 
believe, peculiar to Shakeſpeare. _ © 
Good ſherrie ſack aſcends me into the brain, 
dries me there all the fooliſh, dull vapours, makes 
it. apprebenſtve, quick, forpetive, full of nimble 
ſhapes, which, delivered to the voice, becomes 
excellent Wit. S5. 
FokGE'TTER, för- get tür. . /. [from forget.) 
1. One that forgets. 
2. A careleſs perſon. 177 
To FORGYVE, för-g Iv. v. a. [fongran, Sax. ] 
1. To pardon a perſon; not to puniſh, 
Then heaven forgive him too ! - Shakeſp. 
I do befetch your grace for charity; - 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly; 
+» Sir Thomas Lovell, I as-free forgive you, 
As I would be forgiven: I forgive all. Shakeſp. 
Slowly provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives. Prior. 
2. To pardon a crime. | 


| 6s. 4 
The people. that dwell therein ſhall be forgiven 


their iniquity; xxxiii. 24. 
Could alter high drerees, I to that place | 
Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder. heard, 
That on my-head all might be viſited, : 
- Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, 
To me committed, and by me expos d. Miller. 


3. To remit ; not exact debt or penalty. 


ie lord of that ſervant was moved with com- 


paſſion, looſed him, and. for gave him the debt. 
; n | Mat. vin. 2.7. 


ForG1'VENEsSs,. föregls“ nls. . /. [rorgpen- | 


20 ; Sax 
+. The RR 


To the Lord our. God belong mercies and for- 
* AK AT: Tc q * 4 * Dan. . . 


to themthat havefloned againſt thee. Prayer of Ma. 


| yiventſ] „ : 
. Pardon of an offender:. 
Thon haſt promiſed re 


Trchauge fergeu¹ν,νν, with me, noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father o death come pot upon thee, 


= 


FOR 


Forgivengſe to the injur'd docs belong; 
But they nc'er in commit the wrong. 


| Dryden. 
3. Pardon of an offence. | 
. God has certainly promiſed forgivengſe of ſin to 
every one who repents. 
4. Tenderneſs; willingneſs to pardon. 
Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meekneſs, forgivengſs, bounty and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 
|; ratt. 
Mercy above did hourly plead * 
For her reſemblance here below; 
And mild fargivene/s intercede 
To ſtop the coming blow. | Dryden 
. Remiſſion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 
oRGT'VER, for-gly'-ur. 7. /. [from forgive.) 
A One gy - + "2a , 
2RKG0O'T,for-got' ' 
ForRGO0'TTEN, edr-edtn. part. ai. of forget. 
Not remembered. 
This ſong ſhall not be forgetten. Deut. xxxi. 21. 
GreatStrafford! worthy of that name, though all 
Of thee could be forgatten, but thy fall. Drabam. 
The ſoft ideas of the chearſul note, 
Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forgot. Prior. 
Probably for forhaul, from for and Haul. 
To haraſs; tear; torment. 
All this long tale 
| Nought eaſeth the care that doth me forbai!. 


FORK, fark. . /. [ furca, Lat. Ferch, Welſh ; 
Furche, Fr.] , 

1. An inſtrument divided at the end into two 
or more points or prongs, uſed on many 

* accaſions, 

At Midſummer down with the brambles and 
brakes, | 

And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 

. © Tuſſer. 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, if 

With forks and ſtaves the felon to purſue, 

Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Prieft, 
I dine with forks that have but two prongs. S toit. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of an arrow. 
The bow eis bent and drawn: make from the 


ſhaft. 
—Let it fall rather, though the fort invade 
The region of my heart, Shateſp. King Lear. 
3. A point. N 


Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the anei- 
triple quality of piercing, burning and melting. 


ſhoot into blades, as corn does out of the 
ground, 
The corn beginneth'to fort. 
FoO'RKED, fa'r-kid: adj. [from or.] Opening 
into two or more parts. 


with a knife. 
Sometimes we ſce a cloud that's dragoniſh, 


Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? 

And yet it irks-me the poar dappled fools 

Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 

Have their round haunches goar d. 
| He would have ſpoke ;- 

But hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forted tongue 

To forked tongue. 

Tie dragons,. whoſe contagious breath 

Peoples the dark retreats of death; . 

Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong,. 


9 


* 


* 


South. 


To Foraa'iL, for-hYI. w. a. (An old word.. 


Spenſer's Paſf, N 


ents that repreſented a thunderbolt with three 
forks, ſince nothing could have better explained its 


- Addiſon. 
To Forx,. fi'rk. v. 2. [from the noun.} To 


A. forlad mountain, or blue promontory. Shale p. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Fo'xxeDLyY Mfr-kid-l}. adv.. {from forked) 


FOR 

Fo'axrzpxtess, fl'r-kid-nis. u. J. | 

ed.] The quality of opening oe 
0't.KHEAD, frk-htd. u. ſ. [fork x 
Point of an arrow. 3 bead] 

It ſeizing, no way enter might ; 
But back reſoundibg, left the forthead keen 
Elcfoons it Red away, and might no where 1, 
feen. Fai 


een, 
Fo'xxy, fi'r-kF. adj. (from fork.] Forkes 
furcated; opening into two parts a 
The ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall 
The creſted baſiliik and ſpeckled ſnake ; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſuryey 
And wich their forty tongue and pointleſs 6; 
mall play. Pope's Meſieh, 
ForLo'te, for'-dr. [The preterite and par- 
ticiple of the Saxon fonleonen, in Dutch 
verloren.] Deſerted; forſook ; forſaken, 
Obſolete. 
Such as Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
Of ſwift Eurotas, or on. Cynthus' green, 
Where all the nymphs have her forlorc. Fairy 8 
That wretched world he gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life gan loth as thing ferlore. Fairy 9, 
Thus fell the trees, with noiſe the deſarts roar: 
The beaſts their caves, the birds their neſts fortore, 
Fiirfes. 
FORLO RN, for-1#rn. adj. Ironlonen, — 
fonleonan, Sax. verloren, Dut.)] 
t. Deſerted; deſtitute; forſaken ; wretched; 
helpleſs; ſolitary. 
Make them ſeek for that they wont to ſcorn; 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hulbert, 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet ? 
Or art thow'of thy loved laſs forlora ? Sper, 
In every place was heard the lamentations of 
women and children; every thing ſhewed tue 
heavineſs of the time, and ſeemed as altogether 
loft and forlorn. Kaollei's Hiſtary, 
How can I live without thee ! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in thoſe wild woods ferlorn! Mili, 
| | Their way 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this dre: 
| wood; 

The nodding horrour of whoſe ſhady brows, 
Ihreat the forloru and wand'ring paſſenger, Mil. 
My only ſtrength and ſtay ! ferlarn of thee, 
Whither ſhallI betake me, where ſubſiſt! Malus. 

Like a declining ſtateſman, left fortorn 
To his friends pity and purſucrs ſcorn. Dealan. 
The good old man, forlern of human aid, 


wh. 


% 


Philomel laments forlorn. 
As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn ; 


Meortimer's Hes. Alike unheard, unpiey d, and fortorn.. 2 
2. Taken away. This ſenſe ſhews _ — ls 
c wrecks, he's: Ainlas (- EO OC Of a0 aGiive vert, 1now'en. 

| _w_ 


When as night bath us of light farlarn, 
L wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Spee 
What is become of great Acrates' fon! 
Or where hath. he hung up his mortal blade, 
That hath ſo many haughty conqueſts ary 
Is all his force ferlors, and all his glory dene? 
"yg Fairy Quan 


; Shabyſp.. 3. Small; deſpicable: in a ludicrous ſenſe. 


He was fo forlorn, that his dimenſions to — 
thick fight were invincible. Shateſp. Henry ** 
ForLo'tn, för-lA“rn. . /. 
. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man» 


'_”, 
Is of a king become a baniſh d man, 1070 
And fee d to live in-Scotland « fel, f. 
2: FokLoRN Hope, för- la'rn höp. The 


| diers who are fent firſt to the attack, aud 
are therefore doomed to periih. 2 
4 Critic 


For vengeance to hisheav'nly patron pray Dl 
. OT 


FOR 


Critichs in plume, | 

* who lolting on our ſoremoſt benches lit, | 

and ill charge firft, ihc true forlorn of wit. Dryd. 
OK KES, fr-#rn-nts. . . (from ar- 

horn.) Beſtitution: mifery; folitude- 
Ren diſpleaſed God, and 2 ſorfeit- 
Aal right to happineſs ; cven wWhilſt they com- 
| Coated the forteraneſs of their condition by the 
Fbergr of tot being ſenſible of it. Boyle. 


rost, f6r-TY. u. u. [from fore and He.] 
Io lye before. 81. 
Knit with a golden baldric, which forlay 
Athwart her ſna y breaſt, and did divide 
ST Herdainty paps; which, like young fruit in May, 
No little gan to ſwell; and being 7 
Through her thin weed, their places only lignify'd. 


3 6 Fairy Queen. | 
Fog, farm. ne ſ. forma, Lat. forme, Fr.} 


© preſentation ; ſhape. 
Nay, women are frail too, 
——Ayasthe glaſſcs where they view themſelves, 
Which are as caſy broke as they make forms. Sb. 
it Rood ſtill; but 1 could not diſcern the form 
thereof. | \ Job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and aſter it has been divided by corroſive 
WT liquors into inviſible parts; yet may preſently be 
precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its form. 
A _ Grew's Coſmo], Sac. | 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, | 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; . | 
Aud form, ſay 1 as wellas they, . | 
Mat fail, if matter brings no grit. Swift. 
==. Being, as modified by a particular ſhape. 
When noble benefits ſhall prove | 
Not well diſpos d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Tab ever they were fair. 8hoteſp. Hen, VIII. 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 


| 


Seng 7 - - ” 

Forms terrible to view, their ſentry ; | 

With anxious pleaſures of guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind. Dyd. 
3. Particular model or modification. 
{ He that will look into many parts of Aſia and 
= America, will find men reaſon there perhaps as 
acutely as himſelf, who yct never heard of a 
tyllogilm, nor can reduce any one argument to 
thoſe forme, Locke. 

it lengthens out every act of worſhip, and pro- 
duces more laſting and permanent impreſſions in 


— 


the mind, than thoſe which accompany any tran- 


ſient form of words that are uttered in the ordi- 
nary method of religious worſhip. 


2. He hath no form nor comelineſs. Ja. Iiii. 2. 
5. Regularity ; method; order. 


1 


What he ſpoke, though it lack d form a little, 
Shakeſp. Hamlet. 3 
6. External appearance without the eſſential . 


Was not like madneſs. 


qualities; empty ſhow. 
thoſe whom form of laws 


They 
from - ſchools, where 
—_ Lay three. months. 
Ks Ceremony; external ritcs,. 

2 Though weil we may not paſs upon his life, 


Without ches, fares; of jullice ; yet our pow'r © | 


Maybe, ba to our wrath, which — 

table, and a ſquare table, or a ſeat 

about the walls, ſeem. things. of form, but are 

— for at a | 

upper end, in effect, ſway all the buſineſs; but 

in the other forts, there is more uſe of the coun- | 
opinions that 


& The external appearance of any thing; re- 


Addiſon. | 


4+ Beauty; elegance of appearance. Ex 3. A formal cauſe; that which gives eſſence. 


were young heirs. ſent only for forms |: 
they were not ſuffered to 


bat not conroul. Shak. King Lear. 


ong table, a few at | ' 
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. that fit lower. Baan Eſſays. 


%, 


8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed practice; ri- 


amongſt all men, throughout the world, doth not 


9. A long ſeat. 


10. A claſs; a rank of ſtudents. 


t. The ſeat or bed of a hare. 


12. Form is the eſſential, ſpecifical, or dif- | 


To Form, fü'rm. v. a. [ formo, Lat.] 


| +1, To make out of materials. 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their | 
cauſe. 7 D 


£ 


2+ To model to a: particular ſhape or ftate. . 


; 
: 
| 


FOR 


That the parliaments of Irchad might want no | 
decent or honourable 75 — uſed in England, he 
cauſed a particular act to paſs, that the lords of 
Ireland ſhould appear in parliament robes, Davies. 
Their general uſed, in all difpatches made by 
himſelf, to obſerve all decency in their forme, Clar. 

How am 1 bon ayer re ſir, this _— 
Is it a compliment m, or love | 
h 8 A. Phil. Diſi. Moth. | 


tual and preſcribed mode. 
He who affirmeth ſpeech to be neceſſary 


thereby import that all men muſt neceflarily 
ſpeak one kind of language; even ſo the neceſſity 
of policy and regimen in all churches may be held, 


without holding any one certain form to be ne- 


ceſſary in them all. A Hooker. | 
Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely to 
flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devotion, | 
than unpremeditated and confuſed variety to diſ- 
tract and loſe it. King Gharles. 
Nor ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the ferms of law below. Dryd. 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon without a back ; and a form is 
a ſeat for ſeveral perſons, without a back. Watts. 
I was ſcen with her in the manorhouſe, fittin 


with her upon the form, and taken following her 
into the park. "  Shakeſp. 


It will be neceſſary to ſee and examine thoſe 
works which have given ſo great a reputation to 
the maſters of the firſt form. Dryden. 


; 


Now for a clod like hare in form they peer ; 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move; 

Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes love. 

Sidney. 

Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 
Liſt 'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm 

Of horns and hounds, clap back her car, [ 
Afraid to keep or leave her form. Prior, 
tinguiſhing modification of the matter of 
which any thing is compoſcd, ſo as there- 
by to give it ſuch a peculiar manner of 
exiſtence. Harris. 

In definitions, whether they be framed larger 
to augment, or ſtricter to abridge the number of | 
ſacraments, we find grace expreſly mentioned as 
their true eſſential form, and elements as the mat- 
ter whereunto that form did adjoin itſelf. Hooker. 


They inferred, if the world were a living crea- 
ture, it had a foul and ſpirit, by which they did 
not intend God, for they did admit of a deity be- 
ſides, but only the ſoul or eſſential form of the 
univerſe, Bacon's Nat. Hil. | 


God formed man of the duſt of the ground. 


| Gen, ii. 7. 
The liquid ore he drain d 
Into fit molds prepare d; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools; then, what might elſe be 


wrought 
Fuſil, or grav'n in metal. 79 Milton. 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature form'd of earth. Milian. 


She farm d the phantom of well-bodied air. Pope. 


Creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be ſorm d, 


Let Eve, for I have drench' d her eyes, 


3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. 


5. To adjuſt; to ſettle, 


6. To contrive ; to coin. 


Here ficep below, while thou to foreſight wax it; 


FOR 


A* once theu fteep'ſt, while ſhe to Hife was fürm 4. 
Milion. 


Lucretius taught him not to form his hetoe, to 
give him piety or valour for his manners. Dru. 


4. To arrange; to combine in any particular 


manner : as, he formed his troops. 


Our differences with the Romaniſts are thus 
formed into an intereſt, and become the defion not 
of ſingle perſons, but of corporations and ſucceſſi- 
ons. | Decay of Piety, 


2 


The defeat of the deſign is the routing of opi- 
nions farmed for promoting it. Decay of Pity. 
He dies too ſoon x 4 1 
And fate, if poſſible, muſt be delay'd: 

The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands mere time. 
Rowe. 


5. To model by education or inſtitution. 


Let him to this with eaſy pains be brought, 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not: 
Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dry. 


FO'RMAL, fa'r-mal. adj. {formel, Fr. for- 


malis, Lat.] 


t. Ceremonious; ſolemn ; preeiſe; exact to 


affeQation. 
The juſtice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part. Shateſp. As you like it. 
Fermal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father. 
Sbaleſp. 

Ceremonies be not to be omitted to ſtrangers 
and forma! natures; but the exalting them above 
the mean is not only tedious, but doth diminiſh 
the credit of him that fpeaks, Bacon, 


2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and 


methods; not irregular ; not ſudden ; not 
extemporancous. 
There is not any poſitive law of men, whethes 
it be general or particular, received by formal 
expreſs conſent, as in councils; or by ſecret ap- 
probation, as in cuſtoms it cometh to paſs, bat 
may be taken away, if occaſion ſerve. Hooker. 
As there are formal and written leagues, re- 
ſpective to certain enemies; fo there is a natural 
and tacit confederation amongſt all men agaiuit 
the common enemies of human fociety, ſo as 
there needs. no intimation or denunciation of the 
war; but all theſe formalitics the law of nature 
ſupplies, as in the caſe of pirates. Bacon. 


3. Regular ; methodical. 


The formal fturs do travel ſo, 
As we their names and courſes know; 
And he that on their changes looks, a | 
Would think them govern'd by our books, Waller. 


4. External; having the appearance but not 


the effence. 
Of formal duty, make no more thy boaſt; 
Thou difobey*ſt whore it concerns me moſt. D 


5. Depending upon eſtabliſument  or-cuſtom, 


Still in conſtraint your ſuffering ſex remains; 
Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 


6. Having the power of making any thing 


what it is; conſtituent ; eſſential. ; 
Of letters the material part is breath and voice: 
the formal is conſtituted by the motions and figure 
of the organs of ſpeech aſſecting breath with 
peculiar found, by which each letter is di 
nated. 6 Heoller's Elements of Speech, 
Bellarmine agrees in making the formal ad of 
adoration to be ſubjection to a ſuperior ; but withal = 


he- makes the mere appret--niion of en 1 
Holy, divine, good, amiable or ſwect. As. 1 1 


include the far mal reaſon of it; whereas mere cx 
cellency, without ſuperiority, doth not require 


an ſubjection, but only eſtimation. Stillin E 


_ 


FOR 


The very life. and vital motion, and the formal 
eſſence ahd nature of man, is wholly owing to 
the power of Gd. | 
. Retaining its proper and eſſential charac- 

teriſtick; regular; proper. 10 
Thou ſhqu'gdit come like a fury cover d with 

| ſnakes, 
Not like a f:rmal man. 

will not let him ſtir, | ; 

Till l have us'd th' approved means I have; . 
With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, 
To make of him a formal man again. Shafe/p. 
Fo“ MALIs tr, far-ma-llst, . /. Lformali/e, 
Fr. from form.] One who Fe exter- 
nal ceremony; one who prefers appearance 
to reality; one who ſeems what be is not. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a ſatyr to 
perſons of judgment, to ſee what ſhifts /erma/r/is 
have, and what proſpectives to make ſuperficies 
to ſeem a body that bath depth and bulk. Bacon. 


A grave, ſtaunch, fkilfully managed face, ſet | 


upon a graſping aſpiring mind, having got many 

a ſly formaliſt the reputation of a primitive and 
ſevere piety. South. 
Forma'LiTy,, far-mal-I-ty. . /. [formalite, 
Fr. from form.] 

I, Ceremony; eſtabliſhed mode of behaviour. 
The attire, which the miniſter of, God is by or- 

der to uſe at times of divine ſervice, is but a mat- 
ter of mere formality, yet ſuch as for coraclineſs 
ſake hath hitherto been judged not unneceſſary. 
Hooker. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and picty are 
never more ſtudied and elaborate than in deſperate 
deſigns. King Charles. 
Many a worthy man ſacrifices his. peace to for- 
 analities of compliment and good manners. Z' Er. 
Nor was his attendance on divine oſũces a mat- 
ter of formality and cuſtom, but of conſcience. 


2. Solemn order, method, mode, 
dreſs. 
If men forſwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though ſign'd with all frmality of law; 
And though the ſigning and the ſeal proclaim 
The barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame. Dryden. 

The pretender would have infallibly landed in 
our northern parts, .and found them all ſat down 
in their formalitzes, as the Gauls did the Roman 

* ſenators. tn EN Sri. 
3. External appearance. 
To fix on God the formality of faculties, or aſ- 
fections, is the impoſture of our fanc ics, and con- 
tradictory to his divinity. Glau villes Scepſis. 
4. Eſſence ; the quality by which any thing 
is What it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he. will 
give a hundred pounds to an hoſpital? Here the 
vow. is made both to God and to A. and B. But 
here A. and B. are only witneſſes to the vow ; but 

| _ the formality of the vow lies in the promiſe made 
to God. a Stillingfleet. 
To FO'RMALIZE, fr-ma-ltz. v. a. (Far maliſer, 
Fr. from formal.) | 
1. To model; to modify. A word not now 
in uſe. | , | 
The ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſed ſoul 


of our Saviour Chriſt, doth ſo formalize, unite, | 


and actuate his whole race, as if both he and they 
were ſo many limbs compacted into one body. 


Hooker. | 


2. To affect formality ; to be fond of cere- 
MORE ni Dogs, Argh; rw 5 | 
Fons LY, far-mal-1F. adv. [from formal. ] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules, methods, 
cCeremonies or rites. t 5117 feof: 
Formally, according to our law, gen 
Depoſe him. 8544p. Richard II. 
2. Ceremoniouſly ; ftifly ; preciſely 
I0 be ſtiff and formally reſerved, as if the com- 
pany did not deſerve our Samiliarity, is a down- 


# > 
«4 - 
o 


3. In open appearance; in a viſible and ap- 
Bentley.” 


Shaleſp. Ant. and Clop. | 


Atterbury. | 
habit, or | 


_ tains, during the exceſſive heats. of their Summer. 


FORMIDABLE, f4'r-mi-dabl. ad7. [ formi- 


FOR 


N parent ſtate. an N 


vided againſt the authorifed guides of the church, 
and. the reſt of the people. Holler. 
4. Eſſentially; characteriſtieally. 
This power and dominion is not adequately aud 
formally the image of God, but only a part of it. 
Soul h. 
The Heathens and the Chriſtians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a Chriſtian grace, is the ſpring from 
which it, flows. Smalridge. 
Forma'TiON, fô'r-mä-shùün. 2. /. [ formati- 
on, Fr. from irie, Lat.) 
1. The act of forming or generating. 
The matter diſcharged forth of vulcano's, and 
other ſpiracles, contributes tothe formation of me- 
teors. ue Woodward. 
The ſolids are originally formed of a fluid, from 
a ſmall point, as appears by the gradual formation 
of a fatus. Arbuthnot. 
Complicated ideas, growing up under obſer va- 
tion, give not the ſame confuſion, as if they were 
all offered to the mind at once, without your ob- 
ſerving the original and formation of them. Watts. 
2. The manner in which a thing is formed. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
formation, the dam doth tear aſunder. Brown. 
Fo'smaTive, far-mi-tiv. adj. [from formo, 
Lat.] Having the power of giving form ; 
plaſtick, : 
As we have eſtabliſhed our aſſertion of the ſe- 
minal production of all kinds of animals; ſo like- 
wiſe we affirm, that the meaneſt plant cannot be 
raiſed without ſeed, by any formative power re- 
ſiding in the ſoil. Beatley's Sermons. 
Fo'xMER, fa/r-mar. u. . [from form.] He 
that forms; maker; contriver; planner. 
The wonderful art and providence of the con- 
triver and former of our bodies, appears in the 
multitude of intentions he muſt have in the for- 
mation of ſeveral parts for ſeveral uſes. 
Ray on the Creation. 
Fo RK MER, fa'r-mar. adj. [from fopma, Sax. 
firſt ; whence former, and forme, now 
commonly written foremeſt, as if derived 
from before. Foremoſt is generally applied 
to place, rank, or degree, and former only 
to time; for when we ſay the laſt rank of 
the proceſſion is like the former, we reſpect 
time rather than place, and mean that 
which we ſaw before, rather than that 
which had precedence in place.] 
. Before another in time. 
| Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, 1s like the firſt : 
A third is like the former. Sbalgſp. Macbetb. 
Mentioned before another. 
A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad 
critick: a man may be the former merely through | 
the misfortune of an ill judgment ; but he cannot 


* 
. 


| Pope. 

3. Paſt : as this avas the cuſtom in former times. | 
The preſent point of time is allthou haſt, 

The future doubtful, and the former paſt. Harte. 


Fo'RMERLY, fa'r-mar-ly, adv, [from for- 


3 4 


The places were all of them Formerly the cool 
retirements of the Romans, where they uſed to 
hide themſelves among the woods and moun- 


og o 
As an animal degenerates by diſcaſes, the animal 


line nature. Arbuthnst. 
dabitis, Lat.” formidable; F r.] 
dreadful 
feared. 


Terrible ; 


; tremendous z ternfick; * to be 


- 


. 


right challenge of homage. Collier on Pride. 


* 1 


n te 
3 


Vou and your followers do ſtand formally di- 


be the latter without both that and an ill temper. | ] 


mer.] In times paſt. ſ 


ſalts, formerly benign, approach towards an alka- | 


FOR 


I I ſwell my preface into a 
formidable, when you ſee ſo 


volume, ard mel, 


MANY pages behing 

Dj den An $4 

They ſeem'd to fear the formidable 

| a TH * 2 ndve 
And roll d their bilows 01 


* 4 * 
= 
a 


Fo'x MIDABLENESS, far-mi.4\bl-nj; © 
(from yormidable. * 
1. The quality of exciting terror or dread 
2. The thing cauling dread, 85 
They rather chuſe to be thew 
ne/s of their danger, than by a blind emb- 

it, to periſh, 8 
FO'RMIDABLY, far-ml-d4b-13. a 029: 

formidable, ] In a terrible manger © 

- Behold! cen to remoter ihores, 

A conquering navy proudly fore! « 

The Brietſh * ee e Dye 
Fo RM LESS, fa'rm-lls, adj. from * 
Shape leſs; without regularity of ©” 

All ſom is ferm!s, order orderleſs, 

Save what is oppoſite to England's love, 834 
Fo'kMULARY, fa'r-mi-lar-y, », ＋ (fora. 
-  laire, Fr, from formule.)] A book contaft * 

{tated and preſcribed models or ſet fs 

FoO'RMULARY, fa'r-mu-lar-y. adj, Ritus, 

preſcribed ; ſtated, 

FO'RMULE, fa'r-mal. . [ form:le, Fr 

formula, Lat.] A ſet or preſcribed mol. 

| To FORNICATE, fa'r-n$-kit. 2. a. f 
| fornix, Lat.] To commit lewCueſ;, 

It is a new way to fornicate at a diltance, Pro: 
ForxiCca'T1ON, for-np-ki-shun, 2. | fr. 
nication, Fr. fornicatio, Lat.) es 
1. .Concubinage or commerce with an us. 
married woman, 
Bleſs me! what a fry of fornication is at the 
| door, Stats' 

The law ought to be ſtrict againſt ernie 
and adulteries; for, if there were univerſal libe: 

ty, the jacreaſe of mankind would be but l 

that of foxes at beſt. Graz, 
2. In Scripture, ſometimes idolatry, 

Thou didit truſt in thine own beauty, thou 
playedſt the harlot, becauſe of thy renown, aud 
pouredſt out thy. fornicatior:s on every one ti: 

pailed by. Exel. xvi. 1%, 
ForNiCA'TOR, fa'r-ny-ki-tur. u. J. | fornica- 
teur, Fr. from fornix, Lat.] One that ha 
commerce with unmarried women, 

A fornicator or adultercr itcals the ſoul, 25 well 
as diſhonours the body of his neighbour. Tale. 
FoRNICA'TRESS, fa'r-ny-ki-tris, 2. . from 
fornicator.] A woman who without mar— 
riage cohabits with a man. 

Sce you the /ornicatreſs be remov'd ; 

Let her have peedful but not laviſh mcans. Shat, 
20 FORSA'KE, for-sa'k. v. a. preter. ,v; 
part. paſt. for /ook, or forſaken (wer ſaa ben, 

[+ S220] 46 
"Mp * in reſentment, neglect, or diſlike, 
*T was now the time when fir{t Saul God for/o-4, 
God Saul ; the room in s heart wild * * 
x 0 I 


e. 


ed the 22 175 
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form. 


Oreſtes comes in time 
To fave your honour: Pyrrhus cools apace ; 
Prevent his falſhood, and forſate him firit : 
I know you hate him. A. Pbitips's Difreft Hale. 
Daughter of Jove, whoſe arms in thunder wield 
Th' avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſnicld, 
Forſook by thee, in vain 1 ſought thy aid. Fo. 
2. To leave ; to goaway from ; to depart 
from. | 8 
Unwilling I forfook your friendly tate, 
G b th 2 = and forc'd by ſate. 
25S Dryden. 


3. To deſert; to fail. 


Truth, modeſty, and ſhame the world forſot ; 


Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. 


When ev'n the flying fails were ſeen n 2 
7 


| 
ö 
| 
z 


: 


Forſaken of all ſight ſhe left the ſhore. 


"FOR 


| Their purple majeſty, | 

all thoſe outward ſhows which we call great- 
Ah and droop, ſcem empty and forſaken, 
ri azers eyes no more. 

And draw the wond' ring gazers cy . 

för-sA-Kùr. n. ,. [from for/ake.] 

{one that forſakes. 
De ren n deliver us into the hands of lawleſs 


enemies, moſt hateful for/aters of God. Apocrypba. 


ma. foͤr-süt R. adv. [Ffohrode, Sax.] 

* eh; certainly; very well. It is uſed 
* 11moſt always in an ironical or contemptu- 
= n herefore doth 9 
ur love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 
1 me, ferſooth, affection! Shakeſp. 
A fit man, ferſeoth, to govern a realm, who had 
ſogoodly government in his own eſtate. Hayward, 
Unlearned perſons uſe ſuch letters as juſtly ex- 
the power or ſound of their ſpeech; yet r- 

ſroth, we ſay, write not true Engliſh, or true 
reach. | Holdey on Speech. 
in the Eaſt Indies a widow, who has any re- 
gzrd to her character, throws herſelf into the 
#:mes of her huſband's funeral pile, to ſhew, for- 


rons KER, 


ſet that ſhe is faithful to the memory of her de- 
ceaſed lord, Addiſon's Freeholder. 


She would cry out murder, and diſturb the 
whole neighbourhood ; and when John .came 
running down the ſtairs to enquire what the mat- 
ter was, nothing, forſooth, only her maid had ſtuck 
apin wrong in her gown. Arbuth. Hiſt. of Fobn Bull. 

Some queſtion the genuineneſs of his books, be- 
canſe, forſooth, they cannot diſcover in them that 
famen orat ion: that Cicero ſpeaks of. Baker. 


. Hö ſuppoſed once to have been a word of 
honour-in addreſs to women, It is proba- 
ble that an inferior, being called, ſhewed 
bis attention by anſwering in the word yes, 
farfeathy Which in time loft its true mean- 
ing z and inſtead of a mere exclamatory in- 
terjection, was ſuppoſed a compellation. 
It appears in Shakeſpeare to have been uſed 
likewiſe to men. 

Our old Engliſh word for/ooth has been changed 
for the French madam. Guardian. 


7: FORSWE'AR, for-swe'r. wv. a. pret. for- 

| ſee: part. forſavorn. | ropryenan, Sax.) 

1, To renounce upon oath. | 

I firmly vow | 

Never to wooe her more; but do /r f her, 

As one unworthy all the former favours 
ſp. 


\ 


That I have fondly flatter'd ber withal. Sba# 
2, Todeny upon oath. 
And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he forſevore moſt monſtrouſly to have. Shot. 
Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith for ſook, 
How clear his voice, and how aſſur d his look 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold | 
As truth, how loudly he forfrvears thy gold | 
| Dryd. Juv. 
j 285 fo For- 
himſelf. to be perjured; to ſwear 


3. With the reciprocal pronoun : 
wear 
ly 
To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſrsrn ? 
Toleave fair Sytvia, ſhall I be forſeucru? 
To wrong my friend, ſhall I be much ferfwworn-? 
Andey'nthat power which gave me Hr ft my oath, 
Provokes me to this chrrcfeld per jury.  Shakeſp. 
One ſays, he never ſhould endure the ſight 
Of that forſworn, that wrongs both lands an 


Daniel, 
1 too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, | 
— love and endleſs faith to Theſeus ; 
Jet am falſe, rern: the hallow'd ſhrine, 
heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſhood. 
1 e. 
8 u e ir ner. v. u. To ſwear 
to commit perjury. 
Nh hecd ;, for he ho ds vengeance 
Wrl upon ther heads Yhat break 


, 


tis law. 


— 


+ (neſs, 


d laws. | 


FORT, f6'rt. 3. / [ort, Fr.] A fortified 


| 


in his hand, 


FOR 


And that ſame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For lalſe foxfevearirg, and for murder too. Shag. 

FoRSWE'ARER, for-sw&r-ar. 1. /. [from /or- 
ſwwear,) One who is perjured, 


houſe ; a caſtle. 

They erected a fort, which they called the fort 
de For ; and from thence they bolted like beaſts of 
the foreſt. Bacon, 

Now to their fort they are about to ſend 
For the loud engines whichtheir iſle defend. Waller. 

He that views a fort to take it, 5 
Plantshisartillery'gainſt the weakeſt part. Denbam. 

My fury does, like jealous forts, purſue 
With death ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. 

Dryden. 
Fo'xTED, fo'rt-Id. adj. [from Hort.] Pur- 
mihed or guarded by forts. Not uſed now. 

Your delert ſpeaks loud, and I ſhould wrong 
To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 

When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And raſure of oblivion. S. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
FORTH, fo'rth. adv. [ponð, Sax. whence 
further and furibe}t.] 
1. Forward; onward in time. 

From that day forth 1 lov'd that face divine; 
From that day forth I caſt in careful mind 
To ſeek her out. Fairy Queen. 

2. Forward in place or order. 
Look at the ſecond admonition, and ſo forth, 
where they ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. 
itz ite. 
Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'd 
For Bitias' death. | Dryden's An. 
3. Abroad ; out of doors. 
Uncle, I muſt come forth. SHhaleſp. Othello. 

I have no mind of feaſting forth to- night. Shak. 

Attend you here the door of our ſtern daughter? 
Will ſhe not forth ? Shakeſp. 

When Winter'paſt, and Summer ſcarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the fun. Dryden. 

4. Out away; beyond the boundary of any 
place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 

forth; they will ſend the-enemy ſecret advertiſe- 
ntents; and they will not alſo ſtick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenſer. 

Ev'n that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow*r for him, 
That waſh'd his father's fortunes forth cf France, 


* 


| 


5. Out into a public character; publick view. 

You may ſect forth the ſame with farmhouſes, 

. Peacham, 

But when your troubled country call'd you forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth, 
To fierce contention gave a proſp'rous end. alley. 

6. Thoroughly; from beginning to end, 
Out of uſe. 
You, couſin, 
Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your injuries as ſeems you beſt. Slg. 
7. Toa certain degree. Obſolete. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect 
juſtification and ſalvation from the ſufferings of 
Chriſt; no further than we are wrought on by 
his renewing grace. Hummond. 

8. On to the end. Out of uſe. 

repeated the Ave Maria: the inquiſitot bad 

me ſay forth; I ſaid I was taught no more. 
| | | Memdir in Strype. 
Fos rn, forth. prep. Out of. 

And here's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From forth the ſtreets of Pomfret. _ Sbaleſp. 
Some forth their cabbins peep, 

And trembling aik what news, and do hear ſo 
As jealous huſbands, what they would not know. 


Denne: 


q 


| 


5 | 
ForTHco'minG, forth-kim'-Ing. adj. 
and coming.] Ready to 
 ſconding ; not loſt. ; 

Carry this mad knave to jail : I charge you ſes 


appear ; not ab- 


| 


4 


[forth | 


FOR 


We'll ſee your trinkets here forth-oming all. 
; Shakeſp. Henry VT. 
ForTHi's8vING, forth-1s'-shfi-ing. * 44 
[forth and iJue.] Coming out; coming 
forward from a covert. 
Forth ſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax, with trueſt temper ſteel'd, 
And double edg'd. Pope Odsfſev. 
ForTHRYGHT, fo6rth-rit. adv. [forth and 
right.) Strait forward; without flexions. 
Not in uſe. | 
He ever going ſo juſt with the horſe, either 
forthright or turning, that it ſeemed as he bor- 
rowed the horſe's body, ſo he lent the borſe his 
mind. Sidney. 
The river not running forthright, but almoit 
continually winding, as if the lower ftrearhs 
would return to their ſpring, or that tI river 
had a delight to play with iticlt. Sidney.” 
Arrived there, they paſſed in forthright : 
For ft il] to allthe gate flood open wide, Fairy L. 
Thither forthright he rode to rouſe the prey. B.. 
1 forth-ri't. 2. 7; A ſtraight 
Path. 


* 


* 


Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forth rizbts and meanders. Shak. Tempeft, 


ForThw1'TH, forth-with'. adv. [ forth and 
with.) Immediately; without delay; at 
once; ſtrait. 

Fort! with he runs, with feigned faithful haſte, 
Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, gan now to take more ſound repaſt. 

ä Spenſer. 
Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that the fame being extinct, they ſhould 
forth<vith utterly become fruſtrate. - Hooker, 
Neither did the martial men Cally or proſecute 
the ſervice faintly, but did forthwith-quench that 
fire, Davies on Ireland. 
Forilzolih began theſe ſury- moving ſounds, 

The notes of wrath, the muſick brought from hell, 

The rattling drums. Daniels Civil War. 
'The winged heraids, by command | 

Of ſov'reign pow'r, throughout the hoſt proclaim. - 

A ſolemn council forthwith to be held 

At Pandzmonium. Milton, Paradiſe Tas. 
In his paſſage thither one put into his hand a 

note of the whole conſpiracy, deſiring him to 

read it forthwith, and to remember the giver of 
it as long as he lived. South, 


SLakep. | Ton TETA, far-ty-eth. adj. [from forty.] 


The fourth tenth ; next after the thirty--. 
ninth. 
What doth it avail 
To be tire fortieth man in an entail ? Donne, 
- Burnet ſays, Scotland f not above a forticth part 
in value to the reſt of Britain; and, with reſpect 
to the profit that England gains from hence, not 
the forty thouſandth part. | Sævift. 
Fol RTI IABLE, far-tF-fi'-AL}, adj. [from for- 
tify.] What may be fortified. 
FoxTiF1C4a'TiION, for-ty-fi-ki'-shiin. 1. /. 
[ fortification, Fr. from fortify.] 
1, The ſcience of military architecture. 
Fortification is an art ſhewing how to fortify a 
place with ramparts, . parapets, moats, and other 
bulwarks; to the end that a ſmall number of men 
within may be able to defend themſelves, for a 
conſiderable time, againiſt the aſſaults of a nume- 
rous army without; ſo that the enemy, in attack- 
ing them, muſt of neceſſity ſuffer great loſs, It 
is either regular or irregular ; and, with reſpect 
to time, may be diſtinguiſhed. into durable and 
temporary. | Harris. 
The Pheenicians, though an unwarlike nation, 
yet underſtood the art of fortifi-ation., Broome, 
A place built for ſtrength. „ eden hte 
The hounds were unconpled, and the ſtag 
thought it better to truſt to che 'nimbleneſs of his 
feet, than to the ſlender fortification of his lodg- 
. n | or Sidney, 
Excellent devices were uſed to make even their 


** 


a that he be fortb;oming. Shak. Taming of a Sbre zv. | 


cations 


being 


| , ſports profitable; images, battles, and fortifi 


FOR 
ug then delivered to their memory, which, af- 
Baer judgments, might diſpenſe ſome 
vantage. Sidney 
3. Addition of ſtrength. Not much uſed. 
To ſtrengthen the infeſted parts, give ſome few 
advices by way of fortification and antidote. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Fo'xTiFIER, fa'r-ty fi ar. n. . (from fore 


_ tifh.) 
= We who erects works for defence. 
The -fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodity afforded by the ground. Carer, 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures ; one who 
upholds. 
He was led forth by many armed men, who 
_ often had been the fortifiers of wickedneſs, to the 
place of execution. Sidney. 
Tos FO'RTIFY, fa'r-ti-fy. v. a. [ fortifier, Fr.] 
x. To ſtrengthen againft attacks by walls or 
works. | 
Great Dunſinane he ſtrongly fortifies. . Shakeſp. 
He fortified the city againſt beſieging. Zecles. I. 4. 
2. To confirm; to encourage. 
It greatly fortified her deſires, to ſee that her 
mot her had the like deſires. Sidacy. 
To fortify the former opinions Toſtatus adds, 


bei 
ter 


a 


deaf from their inſancy ; but this I hold as feigned. 
| | Raleigh, 
3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution, 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ſtrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul : 
The heroine aſſum d the woman's place, 
Confirm d her mind, and fortify'd her face. Dryd. 
A young man, before he leaves the ſhelter of 
his father's houſe, ſhould be fortiſied with reſolution. 
to ſecure his virtues. Locke. 
o Fo'grrey, fir-ti-fy. v. n. To raiſe ſtrong 
Places. : r 
5 us i d 
To foriiſy thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. Million. 
Fo'rxTILAGE, fadtr-tI-IAg. . /. [from ort.) 
A little fort; a blockhoufe. | 
Vet was the fence thereoſ but weak and thin, 


Y 


Nought fear d their force that fortilage to win, [ 


Spenſer. 

In all ſtraights and narrow paſſages there ſhould ; 

be ſome little fortiluge, or wooden caſtle ſet, which 

ſhould keep andrommand the ftraight. Spenſer. 

FO'RTIN, fö'rt-In. u. /. [Fr.] A little fort 

raiſed to defend a camp, particularly in a 

ſiege. Hlanmer. 

: Thou halt talk'd * X 
Of paliſadoes, fortins, parapets. Shakeſp. 

Fo'/xTITUDE, fü'r-tl-tüdl. . ſ. [ fortitude, Lat.) 

2. Courage; bravery; magnanimity; great- 


| 


| neſs of mind; power of acting or ſuffering Lat.) Lucky; happy; fuccefsful ; not 
well. ; ; : | fubje@ to miſcarriage. Uſed of perſons or 
3 king-hecoming 4 1 W? actions. | | 
» Patience, rh | I am moſt fortunate thus acciden to en- 
I have go reliſh of them. Sale. Macbeth. | counter you: you have ended my — and 1 
dane The better fortitude | will merrily accompany you home. Shake. Coriol. 
Of patience, and heraick martyrdom He figh'd ; and could not but their fate deplore, 
Unſung. - ,, Milton's Paradiſe Loft.) go wretched now, ſo fortunate before. Dryden. 
Fortitude is the guard and ſupport of the other No, there is a neceflity in fate 21 


virtues ; and without courage, a man will ſcarce 
keep ſteady to his duty, and fill up the character 
af a truly worthy man. Lac la. 
They thought it reaſonable to do all poſſible 
honour to the memories of WAITS; partly that 
others might be encouraged to the ſame patience 

and fertitad:,. and partly that virtue, even in this 
World, might not loſe its reward. 4 
Strength; force. Not ia uſe. 

Nile wrongs his fame, 

Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
To join with witches and 'the help of hell! 8bae/p. 
Forer, fart-lit. 2. /. [from fort.) A little 


2. 


| 


that thoſe which dwell near the falls of water are 


| 
| 
| 
| 


1 
1 


* 


— 


Nelſon. | 


FOR 


fourteen nights, peopnerpne night, Sax. 
was the — of the ancient north 


dierum nume um, ut 
tant.) The ſpace of two weeks. 


fortnight. - 


abroad, 
He often had it in his head, but 
much apprehenſion, till about a fo! tnight before. 


defence, 


Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks, Shak. 


fair warriors, Locke. 

FORTUTTOUS, for-ti-i-ths. adj. [ fortuit, 
Fr. fortuitus, Lat.] Accidental ; caſual ; 
happening by chance. 

A wonder it muſt be, that there ſhould be any 
man found ſo ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that 
this moſt beautiful world could be produced by 
the fortuitous concourſe of atoms. 

If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and acts fortfuiteus aroſe, 

Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring. 
Blackmore. 


Fox ru irous LY, for-tii'-I-ths-lF. adv. [from 
fortuitous.) Accidentally ;- caſually ; by 
chance. 

It is partly evaporated into air, and-partly di- 
luted into water, and fortuitouſly ſhared between 
all the elements. 


 FoxTvU'1TOUSNESS, för-täl-I-tùs -nls. u. / 


 Fo'RTUNATE, fi'r-ta-nat. adj. [ fortunatus, 


Why ſtill the brave bold man is 8 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 
And that affurance holds him firm and right: 
True, tis a narrrow path that leads t0 bliſs, 
Bat right before there is no pretipiee; 
Fear makes them look aſide, and ſo their footing 
- mills, 


| Dryden. 
F@'&TUNATELY, fär-tü-nat- H. adv. ton 
Jortunate.] Happily; ſucceſsfully. 
Bright Eliza rul d Britannia's tate, a 
Aud pol wife, and fortunately great. Frier. 
Fo'zTUNATENESS, fir-th-natnis. 2. / [from 


| 


fortunate.) Happineſa; good luck; ſucceſs. 


She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo late, 


that ſhould make her keep within doors y I" | 
[4 7. 
Hanging on a deep well, ſomewhat above the | 
water, for ſome fortnighte ſpace, is an excellent 
means of making drink freſh and quick. Baron. 
About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his 
majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience came 
Dryden. 
never, with 


Swift. 
Fo' K TRESS, fir-tris. u. f. [fortrefſe, Fr.] A 
ſtrong hold; a fortified place; a caſtle of 


Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over- 
ran all, breaking down all the holds and fortreſſes. 
Spenſer on Treland. 

The trump of death ſounds in their hearing ſhrill; 
Their weapon, faith; their fortreſs was the grave. 
Fairfax. 

God is our fortreſs, in whoſe conqu'ring name 


There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 
doctrines, as to guard them round about with 
legions of obſcure and undefined words; which | 
yet makes theſe retreats more like the dens of | 
robbers, or. holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of 


Rogers. 


[fromfortuitous.]} Accident; chance; hit. 


Fo'xtwiocnt, fArt-nit. . / (contracted tom] 
ern | 
nations to count time by nights: thus we 
ſay, this day feven-night. $0 Tacitus, Non | 
nos, fed nocbium compu- 


| 


| 


| 


ö 


ö 


1 


| 


| 


1 


o 


| 
4 
\ 
| 
| 


4 


| 


| 
, 
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| 
| 


| 


FEY 
— 


FOR 


© me, ſaid ſhe, who% protec ert 
more unfortunate than my Gr, 7, « 
tunateneſs, 9 Sreateſt ux. 
FORTUNE, fi'c-tun, . / %y 
Fortune, Fr.] / fort, 2. 
t. The power fuppoſed to diſt- 
of life according to her owg 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'erturnsthe key to th poor, 
Though fortvne's malice ove 
My mind exceeds the compa. of her wi.ca 
2. The good or ill that befals hes, * 
cjoice, ſaid he, to-day; 

In you the fortune of Great Britzin lice. 

Among fo brave a people yon arg the 
Whom heav'n has choſe to fight for ſuch 2 ras 


bute the 


humour. 1 


Shakes, King * 


hea. 4 
t nrow wy ſts 


1 


| 


The adequate mcaning of chance, 2 
1 from fortune, in that the latter is wa 
ood to befal only rational agents, but cha 
be among inanimate bodies. * 
3. The chance of life; means of living, * 
His father dying, he was driven to Lan 
ſeek his fortune. 
4. Succels, good or bad; erent, 
This terreſtrial globe has been ſurroundethya, 
Fortune and boldneſs of many navigatorz, J 
No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or liv. 
Our equal crimes, ſhall equal f»rture give, 57 
3. Eſtate; poſſeſſions. | 
If thou do'ſt, 
And this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy vn 
To noble fortunes. Shateſp. King Its 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram i a4 
To raiſe my fortunes. Sbaleſp. King is, 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preferv'd your fortunes in that fatal hour? Draa 
The fate which governs poets, thought it b 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes by his wit, Dre 
He was younger {on to a gentleman of 2 gi 
Heye 


birth, but ſmall fortune, 
pete 


en 


Saſh 


6. The portion of a man or woman: 
rally of a woman. 
am thought ſome heireſs rich in lands, 
Fled to eſcape a cruel guardian's hands; 
Which may produce a ſtory worth the telling, 
Of the next ſparks that go a fortune ſtealing, 
Prologue ta Url 
The fortune hunters have already caſt ther es 
upon her, and take care to plant themſelves at 
View. Sac. 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fidler may a fortune get. Saf 
7. Futurity ; future events. 
You O mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark her face, and all the features herd 
For only there is writ my deſtiny. Coroley's My, 
ToFo'RkTUNE, fi'r-tin, v. n. [from the noun., 
To befal ; to fall out; to happen; to come 
caſually to paſs. 
It Fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 
Of ancient time there was a ſpringing v 


From which faſt trickled forth a ſilver flood. 


| 


h Fairy & 
It fortuned the ſame night that a Chr — 
ſerving a Turk in the camp, ſecretly gare! 
watchmen warning. * 
2 PI] tell you as we pals along, 
That you will wonder what hath + vrtured. Stole 
Here for _ 
Fox TUNE, fiYr-tind. adj. 
fortune. 
Not th* imperious ſhew 
| Of the full fortur'd Cæſar ever ſhall 4 
Be brock d with me. Shakep. ut. r ©? 
Fo'tTUNEBOOK, far-tün-bok. u. ous 
and book.] A book conſulted to knoV 
tune or future events. ; 
Thou know'ſt a face, in whoſe each 11 


| Beauty lays ope love's fortunes; 


FOR 

On Use fair revolutions wait 
The obſequĩous motions of love's fate. Craſparo. 
FoaTUNER OD NTE , f/r-tfin-hin'-tar. 1. /. 


and hunt.) A man whoſe employ- 
mept is to enquire after women with great 
them. 


\ to-enrich himſelf by marrying 

We miſt, however, diſtinguiſh between fortune- 

Fosters and fortuneſtealcrs. Spectator. 

TFOErTONETELL, fdr-tän-tél. v. 7. (Vor- 
tune and tell.) f 

1. To pretend to the power of revealing fu- 


We are ſimple men; we do Lat v4 +2h 
* t to paſs under the rofeſſion of fortunete ng. 
_—r : i Shakeſp. | 
I conjure you, PII fortunetel? you. 

The gypſies were to divide the money got by 
1 ſtealing linen, or by fortunetelling. Walton Angler. 


3. To reveal futurity. 


"Here, while his canting drone-pipe ſcan'd 
be myſtick figures of her hand, 
© He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all ber fortunete/ling lines. Cleaveland. | 


ForruneTELtER, fd“ r-tün-tél“-lür. =. J. 
* [fortune and Zeller.) One who cheats com- 
"mon people, by pretending to the know- 
ledge of · futurity. LF 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 
| villain, | 

Achread- bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shakeſp. 
AWelchman being at aſeſſions-houſe, and ſeeing 
+ "the priſoners hold up their hands at the bar, re- 
F hated to ſome of his acquaintance that the judges 
were good fortunetellers ; for if they did but look 
Y. their hand, they could certainly tell whether 
they ſhould live or die. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
.. + Haſt thou given credit to vain predictions of 
men, to dreams or fortunetellers, or gone about to 

know any ſecret things by lot? 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

There needs no more than impudence on one 
fide, and a ſuperſtitious credulity on the other, to 


the ſetting up of a fortuneteller. L' Eftrange. 
Long ago a fortuneteller . 
Exactly faid what now befell her. Swift. 


FORTY, fa'r-ty. adj. Lpeopepxiʒ, Sax.] Four 
times ten. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them. Sha. 
- He that upon levity quits his ſtation, in hopes 
to be better, tis forty to one loſes. L Eftrange. 
Fo — fo'-ram, . ſ. [Lat.] Any publick 
7 , | 
The forum was a publick place in Rome, where 
lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches before 
their proper judge in matters of property, or in 
criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to complain 
or defend. _— Watts on the Mind. 
Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fame adjoins, 
And near a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where the bold youth, the num'rous fleets to ſtore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar. Pope, 


*ToFokwa'xnDer, for-wind-tir. v. 4. ( for 


and wander.) To wander wildly and wea- | 


Fly. 

| better part now of the ling'ring day 

They travelled had, when as they far lp d 

A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. F. Queen. 

* FORWARD, f6r'-wird. adv. [ponpeand, 

Sax. ] Towards; to a part or place before; 
onward ; progreſſively. 

fer vent ſorrow ſlaked was, 

She up aroſe, refolving him to find | 

Alive or dead, and forward forth doth paſs. F Queen . 


222 things the mind of the heaters 
may go. forward to the knowledge of greater, and 


umb up from the loweſt to the higheſt things, 
3 — — 2 Hooker. 
He that is uſed to go frrarard, and findeth a 
top, falleth off tus own fayour, and is not the 
thing he was. 


2 n 
Vor. I. Ne XX. | Bacon Lay. 


| 


Shakeſp. |} 


FOR 


Fo'RWARD, for'-ward, adj. [from the adverb.) 
1. Warm; earneſt; not backward. 
They would that we ſhould remember the poor, 
which I alſo was forwarded to do. Gal. ii. 10. 
2. Ardent ; eager; hot; violent. 

Yowlſtill be too forward. Shak. Two Gent, of Ver. 

UnſkilFd to dart the pointed ſpear, 

Or lead the fortvard youth to noble war. Prior. 
3. Ready; confident; preſumptuous. 

Old Butes“ form he took, Anchiſes ſquire, 
Now left to rule Aſcanius by his fire; 
And thus ſalutes the boy too forward for his years. 
| Dryden, 
4. Not reſerved ; not over modeſt. 
"Tis a per'lous boy, 

Bold, quick, ingenious, forzoard, capable; 
He's all the mother's from the top to toe. Shag. 
5. Prematme; early ripe. 

Short Summer lightly has a forward Spring. 
Shakeſp. 
6. Quick; ready; haſty. 

'The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
| hiſtorians, in being too forward or too flow in 

making obſervations on the particular facts re- 
corded in them. Locke. 

Had they, who would perſuade us that there 

are .innate principles, conſidered ſeparately the 


they would not perhaps have been ſo forward to 
believe they were innate, Locke. 
7. Antecedent; anterior; oppoſed to poſterior. 
Let us take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
The inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. 
8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 
My good Camillo, 
She is as for ward of her breeding, as 
She is 1' th* rear oꝰ our birth. Shate/ſp, Winter's Tale. 
To Fo'RWARD, for'-ward. v. a. [from the 
_ adverb,] ; 
1. To haften; to quicken ; 
growth or improvement. 
As we houſe hot country plants, as lemons, to 
ſave them; ſo we may houſe our own country 
plants to forward them, and make them come in 


the cold ſeaſons, Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Whenever I ſhine, 


Shakeſp. 


to accelerate in 


foraward.] He who promotes any thing. 
Fo'RWARDLY, for'-ward-ly. adv, [from the 
adjective.] Eagerly; haſtily ; quickly. 


The ſudden and ſurpriſing turns we ourſelves 


mit preſumption. Alterbury. 
Fo'RWARDNESS, for'-ward-nlis. 2. /. [from 
forward. | 
1, Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to act. 
+ Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 


farwardneſs to die. Hooler. 
Is it ſo firange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and pur- 
poſe, whoſe forwargueſs is not therefore a bridle 
to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better and 

| ſincere meaning. 
. The great ones were in forwardneſs, the people 
in fury, entertaining this airy phantaſm with in- 
credible aſſection. Bacon. 

aickneſs ; readineſs. 


- 


2. 


ers were fain to reſtrain his-forzwerdneſs : that his 
brothers, who were under the ſame training, 
might hold pace with him. Wotton. 
3. Earlineſs; carly,Fipeneſs. _, _ 
4. Confidence; aſſurance ; want of modeſty. 
I.n France it is ufual to bring their children into 
company, and to cheriſh in them, from their in- 


fancy, a kind of for war dug and aſſurance. Adliſan. 


have felt, ſhould not ſuffer us too forward!y to ad- 


abſolutely approve either willingneſs to live, or 


Hooker. 


parts out of which theſe propoſitions are made, 


4 


forward the graſs and I ripen the vine. Swift. | 
2+ To patroniſe ; to advance. | 
Fo'RWARDER, fôr'-wär- dür. . /. {from 


He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his teach- 


4 


| 


FOS 


Fo'zwarps, for'-wards.” adv. Straight be 
fore; progreſſively ; not backwards. 

The Rhodiaa ſhip paſſed through the whole Ro- 

man fleet, backwards and forward: ſeveral times, 

carrying intelligence to Drepanum. Arbuthnoe. 


FOSSE, fos'. n. { foſſa, Lat. for, Welch.] 
A ditch ; a moat. 


Fo'ssET, fo0s'-vsit, See FAvcer. 


Fo'SSEWAY, fos'-wa. n. /. [ foffe and cvay.] 
One of the great Roman inroads through 
Eng'300s {o called from the ditches on each 

e. 

FO'SSIL, f0s'-sl!. adj. [ fofilis, Lat. foffile, Fr.] 
That which is dug out of the earth. 

The i ſhells are many of them of the ſame 
kinds with thoſe that now appear upon the neigh- 
bouring ſhores; and the reſt ſuch as may be pre- 
ſumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent ſeas. 

Woodweard's Natural Hiflory. 

Foſſil or rock ſalt, and ſal gemm, differ not in 
nature from each other; nar from the common 
ſalt of falt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when pure. 

Woodwward's Natural Hiſtory. 

It is of a middle nature, between ¶ i and ani- 
mal, being produced from animal excrements, in- 
termixed with vegetable ſalts. ArbatLi. on Aliments, 

Fo'ss11t, fus'-sll. n. /. 

In this globe are many other bodies, which be- 
cauſe we diſcover them by Cigging into the bowel; 
of the earth, are called by one common name fois; 
under which are comprehended metals and mine- 


ras... + Locke, 
Many foffil; are very oddly and elegantly ſhaped. 
| Bentl:;. 


By the word u, uſed as a denomination of 
one of three general diviſions of natural produc- 
tions, we underſtand bodies formed uſually within 
the earth, ſometimes on its ſurface, and ſometimes 
in waters; of a plain and ſimple ſtructure, in 
which there is no viſible difference of parts, no 
diſtinction of veſſels and their contents, but every 
portion of which is ſimilar to and perſect as the 


whcele. | Hill's Mat. Med. 
Thoſe bodies which will melt in the fire are 
called minerals, the ref . Pemberton. . 


To FO'STER, fôs“ tür. v. a. [pgorrman, Sax. 
1. To nurſe; to feed; to ſupport ; to train up. 
Some ſay that ravens /o/ter ſorlorn children. Sat. 
Our kingdom's earth mould not be ſoil'd 
With that dear blood which it hath foſtered. Shakr/. 
Thar baſe wretch, 
Bred but on alms, and Aer d with cold diſhes, | 
With ſcraps o' th' court. Chukeſp. Cymbeline. 
Fẽfering has always been a ſtronger alliance than 
; Me, | Dac:ema. 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nation 
Faſters no venom ſince that Scots plantation. 


| | Cleawcleand. 
The ſon of Mulciber, 


Found in the fire, and r' in the plains, 
A ſhepherdand a king at once he reigts. rden. 
2. To patnper ; to encourage. 
A prince of great courage aud beauty, but /«/- 
tered up in blood by his naughty father. Sidney. 
3. To cheriſh ; to forward. : 
Ye foſtering breezes blow ; 
Ye ſoftening dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. 
rh Toon. on. 
| Fo'sTERAGE, fés - tür-Idzh. . /. [from e.] 
The charge of nurſing; alterage. | 
Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and fefterage of this child. Nalin“, ii ory. 
Fo“s TEE BROTHER, ſos- tür bruth- r . . R r- 
ren t no den, Sax. ] One bred at the ſame pap; 


| One ted by the ſame-nurfe. -  :. 


Fo$STERCH1' LD, f0s'-thr-t8hild: u. /, (orten 
Cid, Sax. ] A child nurfed by a woman tot 
the mother, or bred by a man not the far er. 
The ſilerchildren di love and are beloved of their 


foſterſathers. 


Davies on Tread. 
* 
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The goddeſs thus bead; 
With pleaſant tories, her falſe fofterchi/d, Ad Jiſon. 
FosTERD4'M, fos'-thr-dim, n. ,. Leer and 
dam. ] A nurſe; one that performs the office 
of a mother by giving food to a young child. 

There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins: 

Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; 

The fofterdam loll'd out her fawning tongue. Dryd. 
FoSTERE'ARTH, f6s'-tdr-brth. a. /i | fofter and 

earth.) Earth by which the plant is nou- 

riſhed, though it did not grow at firſt in it. 

In vain the nurſling grove 

Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd.-with fefterearth ; 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty again prevails! Philips. 
Fo'sTeR Ex, foͤs- tur- ür. . /. [from foſter.) A 

nurſe-; one who gives food in the place of 

à parent. 

In Ireland: they put their children to foferers ; 
the rich men ſelling, the meaner ſort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 
lriſh, foſtering has always been a ſtronger alliance 
than blood. Davies on Ireland. 

Fosre FA THRR, f65%-tar-fa'-thar. 1. /. (or- 
renden, Sax. ] One who gives food in th 
place of the father. | | 

In Ireland foterchildren do love and are beloved 
by their foſter fathers, and their ſept, more than of 
their own natural parents and kiadred. Davies. 

The duke of Bretagne having beep an hoſt and 
a kind of parent or feen father co the king, in his 
tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of fortune, did look 
lor aid this time from king Henry. 

Tyrrheus, the fofterfather- of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden. 

FoSTERMO'TH ER, f0g-thr-multh'-Ur. . / 
er and 10ther.] A nurſe. 
FoSTERNU'RSE, f0g'-thr-nurs. . /. { foftker and 

nurſe, This is an improper compound, be- 

cauſe ffter and nurſe mean the fame.] A 

nurſe. 

Our /efternurſe of nature is repoſe, 

The which he lacks; Shekeſp: K. Lear. 
Fo'sTERrSOR, fôs“tur-sün. . /. { fofter and 

ſon. ] One fed and educated, though not the 

ſon by nature. | 

Mature in years, to ready honours move; 

O of celeſtial ſeed ! O fofterſor of Jove] Dryd. Vir. 
FOUGA'DE, fo-gi'd. u. J. [Fr.] In the art 
of war, a ſort of little mine in the manner 
of a well, ſcarce more than ten feet wide 
and twelve deep, dug under ſome work or 
fortification, and charged with barrels or 
ſacks of gunpowder to blow it up, and; 
covered over with earth. Dia 


Four, fa't. The preterite and participle of 


Fb. | 
Though unknown to me, they ſure fought well, 
Whom Rupert led, and who were Britiſh born. 
| | Dryden, 
Fo'UGHTEN, fa'tn. [The paſſive participle of 


-» 


Fight. Rarely uſed.] Conteſted; diſputed | 


by arms. 
On the foughten field 


Michael and his angels, prevalent 

Encamping, plac'd in guard their watches round 

Cherubick waving fires. + 
FOUL, foul. adj. [ fuls, Gothick, ; ful, Sax.] 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. Through 
maſt of its ſigniſtcations it is oppoſed to 

air. Ms | 

de My face is fun with weeping. Job, xvi. 16. 

It's monſtrous labour when I waſh my brain, 


And it grows fouler. Shake/p. Antony and Cleopatra. 


He that can travel in deep and foul ways, ought 


Bacon. | 


| 


FOU 


Kill thy phyſician, and the fee beſtow 
Upon the feul diſeaſe, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
intemperance and ſenſuality debaſe mens minds, 
clog their ſpirits, and make them groſs, faul, liſtleſs 
and unactive. Tillotjon. 
3- Wicked; deteſtable; abominable. 
Jeſus rebuked. the foul ſpirit. Mark, ix. 25. 
He hates foul leaſings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hublerd's Talc. 


This isthe groſſeſt and moſt irrational ſuppoſition, 


as well as the f:uleft ath-iſm, that can be imagined, 
Hale. 
Satire has always ſhone among the reſt, 
And is the boldeſt way if not the beſt, 
To tell-men truly of their out faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thaughts. 


| Dryden. 1. 
4. Not lawful; not according to the elta- | | 
' FOULMOUTHED, fou'l-mouthd. adj. las 


bliſhed rules. 
By foul play were we heav'd thence, 
But blefledly help'd hither. Shakeſp. Tempeſt, 
5. Hateful; ugly; loathſome. 
Th' other half did woman's ſhape retain, 
Moſt loathſome, filthy, foul, and full of vile diſdain. 
Fairy. Queen. 


— 0 > RC — 


ö 


| 


Milton's Par. Loft. de eie this hone cs keep fair with God him- 


South. |" 


not to ſay that he cannot walk in fair. Tillarſon. Pour garden. 5% Evelyn. x. To lay the bafis of any building. 
| | "The ſtream is foul with flains. While Traulus all his ordure ſcarters, a It fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. Wat 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addiſon; | Io foul the man he chiefly flatters. Swift, He hath funded it upon the feas, 4 
2. Impure ; polluted; full of filth. — She fouls a fmock more in one hour than the bliſhed it upon the floods. Hl. u. 
„ n 1 -kitchen-maid doth in a Week. Stvif?'s Direcb. to Ser u. 2, To build : to raiſe. : 
And in the witneſs of his proper ear . | Fo'ULFACED, fou'l-fast. N [ foul and faced.) | Theſe tunes of reaſon are Amphion 5 -- "Wh 
To call him villain. Shejo/p, Meaſure for Meaſures | Having an ugly or hateful viſage. I Wberewich he did the Theban city fo They 


% 


l other. 


Haſt thou forgot 


The foul witch Sycorax, who with age and envy | 


Was grown. into a hoop ? Shakeſp. Tempeſl. 
Foul ſights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things than in the inunc- 
diate objeas; and therefore, in pictures, thoſe 
foul ſights do not much offend, Bacon. 
All things that ſeem ſo foul and diſagreeable in 
nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but anly 
relatively, Adore. 
6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful. 
Too welll fee and rue the dire event, 
That with ſad overthrow and. foul deſeat 
Hath loſt us heav'n. Milton's Par. Toff. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that feul revolt? Milt. 
Reaſon half extinR, 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, ſees 
The foul diforder. 
7. Coarſe; groſs. 


You will have no notion of delicacies if you ta- 


ble with them: they are all for rank and fou! feed- 
ing, and ſpoil the beſt proviſions in cooking. Felt. 


| 8, Full of groſs. humours, or. bad matter; 


wanting purgation or mundification. 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. Sha. 


9. Not bright; not ſerene. . 

Who's there beſides foul weather? 

Que minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. Sha. 

Be fair or faul, or rain or ſhine, 
be joys L have profefs'd, in ſpite of fate are mine. 
5 | Dryden. 
10. With rough force; with unſeaſonable 

violence. 

8o in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Oppreſs d by thoſe who ſtrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſequious, fall 
Raul in a tempeſt on their admiral. Waller, 

In his ſallies their men might fall foul. of each 


Clarendon, 
The great art of che devil, and the principal 


ſelf, while men fall foul upon his laws. 
11. [Among ſeamen.] Entangled: as, a rope 
is „aul of the anchor. | 
To Four, fou'l. v. a. [xulan, Sax.} To daub; 
to bemire; to make filthy; to dirty. 


Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, leſt 
the worms draw them into their holes, and fou 


Thomſon's Spring. 


q 
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If black ſcandal, or foul fac 
Attend the ſequel of ns ined reproach 
Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance m 
From all the impure blots and tains thereef, G 
Fo/ULLY, foul-l, adj. [from foul.) 
1. Filthily ; naſtily; odiouſly; hatefully , 
ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully; ſhameful} & 
We in the world's wide mouth . 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of. 
The letter to the protector was gilded o 
many ſmooth words; but the other two did in 


Slain, 
4 ; ; 
| and feully ſet forth his obſtinacy, avarice, and am. 


ver vnd 


bition. .* 
O brother, brother ! Filbert ſtill i; re Us 
I foully wrong'd him: do, forgive me, do, 
Not lawfully ; not fairly. 
Thou play dit moſt foully for't. 


2. 09 
Sbal.z. 


mouth. ] Scurrilous; habituated to 
| of opprobrious terms and epithets, 
My Lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilcly of you, like! 
foulmouth'd man as he is, and ſaid he would cudye! 
you, Shakeſp. Hen IV. 
lt was allowed by every body, — — 
a witnels never appeared in any cauſe, Adii x. 
My reputation is too well eſtabliſhed in tt. 
world to receive any hurt from ſuch a Faul mae! 
ſcoundrel as he. „ Arbe 
Now ſinging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 
Scolds anſwer foulmouth'd ſcolds ; bad neighbours 
hood I Wwcen, Fe 


Fo'ULNESs, fou'l-nls. 1. /. [from foul.) 
1. The _ of being foul; filthineß; 
naſtineſs. 
The ancients were wont to make garments th 
were not deſtroyed but purified by fire; and wer- 
as the ſpots or foulneſi of other cloaths are waſ--! 


the ua 


2. Pollution; impurity. 

It is no vicious blot, murder, or feulne/+, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and fxyour, 
; Sbale . 

There is not ſo chaſte a nation as this, nor i 
free from all. pollution or foulneſe it is the virgin 
of the world: act 
3. Hatefulneſs ; atrociouſneſs. 

Conſul, you are too mild: 
The foulneſs of ſome facts takes thence all merc;, 
Ben Josſa. 

| It is the wickedneſs of a whole life, diſcharging 

all its filth and feulugſ into this one quality, as into 

a great fink or common ſhore, Suh, 
4. Uglineſs; deformity. 
, He by an affection ſprung up from excel: 
beauty, ſhould not delight in horrible flug. Sit 
| He's fallen in love with your foulne/s, and ſhe'! 
- fall in love with my anger. Shateſp. As you lite. 

The fury laid aſide i 

Her looks and limbs, and with new methods tried 
The foulneſs of th' infernal form to hide. Drjdn. 


5 · Diſhoneſty ; want of candour. 
Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincenty 
and all falſeneſs or fou/n;/ of intentions; e{p*c 
ally to that perſonated devotion, under which a 
kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed. Hammerl. 


FouxD, found. The preterite and participle 

paſſive of ind. | 1 
Fam ſought of them that aſked not for ** 

am foundof them that fought me not. Jaiab, re. 

Authors now find;- as once Achilles found, 

The whole is mortal if a part's unſound. Tg. 


To FOUND, fou'nd, v. 4. L fundare, 14 
Fonder, Fr.] | } 


— 


- out, in theſe they were uſually burnt away, 1. 


| 
Y 
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Gabian walls, EE 


They Fidene rear, 
entum, Bola with Pometia fourd, 
And raiſe Colatian * on rocky ground. Dryd. 
liſh ; to erect. _ 
3: Te hal they gain by their delay 
Ia the wide wilderneſs; there they firall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chile, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain'd. ' 5 Milton. 
He founding a library, gathered together the 
48s of the kings and prophets. 2 Mac. ii. 13. 
4. To give birth or original to: as, he founded 
au art; he founded a family. 
Jo raiſe upon, as on a principle or ground. 
Though ſome have made uſe of the opinion of 
ſome ſchoolmen, that dominion is founded in grace; 
Here it admitted as the moſt certain truth, it could 
never warrant any ſuch ſanguinary method. 
Decay of Piety. 
A right to the uſe of the creatures is found 
originally'in the right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locle. 
Power, founded on contract, can deſcend only to 
im who has a right by that contract. Locke. 
The reputation of the Thad they found upon the 
rance of his times. Pope's Preface tothe Iliad. 
6. To fix firm. 


Fleance is eſcap'd. 


5 


ruhen comes my fit again: I had elie been perfect, 


Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shake/p. 
To Found, found. v. a. | fundere, Lat. fondre, 


Fr.] To form by melting and pouring into 


moulds ; to caſt. 
A ſecond multitude 


With wondrous art founded the maſly ore, 


Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bullion droſs. Milt. 


FouxDa'T1ON, foun-di'-shan. u. /. [ fondation, 
Tr.] 5 
1. The baſis or lower parts of an edifice. 
The ſtatelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye; but 
that foundation which beareth up the oue, that 
root which miniſtreth unto the other nouriſhment, 
is in the boſom of the earth concealed. Hooker. 
That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the fouridation, 
To bury all. Shakeſp. Coriolanur. 
f O Tore, I think, | 
Foundatiens fly the wretched ; ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Shate/p. Coriolanus. 
Tdraw a line-along ſhore ; 
Thay the deep foundations of a wall, | 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden. 
2. The act of fixing the baſis. 
Ne'er to theſe chambers where the mighty reſt, 
Since their foundation, came a nobler gueſt. Tickel. 
3+ The principles or ground on which any 
notion 1s raiſed. | 
If wer give way to our paſſions, we do but gra- 
wy ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our future 
quiet; bur if we reſiſt and conquer them, we lay 
"the foundation" of perpetual peace in our minds, 
| Tillotſon. 
That ſhe ſhovld be ſubject to her huſband, the 
| of mankind, and cuſtoms of nations have 
? 855 To; und there is a" frundation in 
Tor it. | 
4. Original; riſe. | 
; Throughout the world, even from the firſt 
Fondation thereof, all men have either been taken 
a lords or Jawful kings in their own houſes. Hvoler. 
5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſſied for any 
1 particularly charity. 
b had an opportuntty of going to ſchool on a 
Foundation. * wo us 


| . "Swift. 

7 N ent. | 4 

E, fou'n-dür. . /. {from und.] 

l qty one who raiſes an edifice 3 
SI prefides'nvthe erection of a city. 
Ol famous eitids due Nhe, busse, know; 
eee e beste which they go, 
2 nature bounty : *tis of more renown 

To make river than to build a town. J 


nature 
Locke. 


* 


| 
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Nor was Proeneſte's founder wanting there, 
Whom fame reports the fon of Mulciber. Dryden. 
2. ou who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any pur- 
Ole. 
E The wanting orphans ſaw with wat'ry eyes 
Their founders charity in the duſt laid low. Dryden. 
This hath been experimentally proved by the 
honourable founder of this lecture in his treatiſe of 
the air, Bentley. 
3- One from whom any thing has its original 
or beginning. | 
And the rude notions of pedantick ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules. Roſcom. 
When Jove, who ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead inſpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre with his flaming dart 
Th' unhappy founder of the godlike art. Dryden. 
King James I. the founder of the Stuart race, had 
he not confined all his views to the peace of his 
own reign, his fon had not been involved in ſuch 
fatal troubles. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Nor can the ſkilful herald trace 
The founder ot thy ancient race. Swift. 
4. | Fondeur, Fr.] A caſter z one who forms 
figures by caſting melted matter intomoulds. 
Founders add a little antimony to their bell- 
metal, to make it more ſonorous; and ſo pewterers 
to their pewter, to make it ſound more clear like 
ſilver. Grew's Muſeum, 
To FO'UNDER, fou'n-dur. v. a. [ fondre, Fr.] 
To cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs in 
a horſe's foot, that he is unable to ſet it to 
the ground. | 
Phœbus' ſteeds are founder d, 
Or night kept chain'd below. 
I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts; and 
here, travel-tainted as I am, have, in my pure 


of the Dale, a moſt furious knight: but what of 
that ? he ſaw me and yielded. Shateſp. Hen. IV. 
Thy ſtumbling founder d jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly ; 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the fwift-finn'd racers of the flood. Dorſet. 
Brutes find out where their talents lie: 
A bear will not attempt to fly; 
A founder d horſe will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate. | 
If you find a gentleman fond of your - horſe, 


vicious, and foundered into the bargain, Swift. 
Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 


without danger of fcundering or breaking their 
backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty 
nor vicious, Swift. 
To Fo'UNDER, fou/n-dur. v. 2. [from fond; 
Fr. the bottom. )] 
1. To ſink to the bottom. 
New ſhips, built at thoſe rates, have been ready 
to founder in the ſeas. witu every extraordinary 
ſtorm, | »  Ralaigh's Effays. 


2. To fail; to miſcarry. 
In this point 
All his tricks founder; and he brings his phyſick 
After his patient's death. Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


' Fo'VnDERY, fou'n-dry, 1, /., [ fonderi, Fr. 
from found.) A. place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting-houſe. 
"Fo'UnDLING, fou'nd-ling. x, /. [from found 
of ind.] A child expoſed to chance; achild 
found without any parent or owner. 
We, ke baſt 5 
Feundlings, to be trained up by grief and ſorrow. 
— Sidney. 
I paſs the foundling by, à race utiknown, 1 | 
At doors expos d, whom matrons make their own, 
And into noble families advan cee 
A nameleſs iſſue; the bnd work of chance. Dry. 
A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the na- 


— 


| 


| 


Shateſp. Tempeſt. | 


and immaculate valour, taken Sir John Coleville [ 


Swift. 
perſuade your maſter to ſell him, becauſe he is 


drive them through the hardeſt and deepeſt roads, 


„are laid abroad, even as 


F 0 
for thoſe children ho are expoſed to the barbarity 


of cruel and unnatural parents. Addiſon. 
The goddeſs long had mark'dthe child's diſtreſs, 

And long had ſought his ſuff rings to redreſs; 

She prays the gods to take the found/ing's part, 

To teach his hands ſome beneficial art. Gay. 


Fo'unDREss, fou'n-dris. n. / [from founder.] 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any thing. 
2. A woman that eſtabliſhes any charitable. 
revenue. | 
For of their order ſhe was patroneſs, 
Albe Clariſſa was their chief'ſt foundreſs. Fairy Q. 
For zeal like hers, her ſervants were to ſhow ; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd to go; 5 
Herſelf the feundr qi, and attendant too. Dryd. 
n. ſ. [Lyons, Lat - 
fFontame, Fr.] 


FOUNT, fou'nt. 
FOUNTAIN, fou'n-tin. 
He ſet before him ſpread ' 
A table of celeſtial food divine, 
And from the fount of life ambroſial drink. Mili. 
2. A {mall baſon of ſpringing water. 
We ſee each grain of gravel. SHD. Hen. VIII. 
Can a man drink better from the fountain finely 
green turf ? Taylor. 
Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies; 5 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe, Add. 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water. 
one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth water; the other 
a fair receipt of water, without fiſh, or flime, or 
4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 
All aQtions of your grace are of a piece, as waters 
is general, and has the ſame effect as well on 
enemies as friends. Dryden. 
Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs. 
Comm., Prayer. 
few general figures, as unto their principal heads 
and fountains. Peacham. 
ſeat of trade and commerce, nat only the f-unta:s 
of habits and faſhions, and good breeding, but of 
Spratt's Sermons. 
'Fo'UNTAINLESS, fou'n-tln-Its. adj. [from 
ſpring. 


1. A well; a ſpring. 
Ambroſial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life ; 
Proofs as clear as feunts in July, when 
paved with marble, than when it ſwells over the 
But whilſt within the cryſtal fount he tries 
Fountains I intend to be of two natures; the 
mud. Bacon. 
keep the tenor of their fruntains : your compaſſion 
5. Original ; firſt principle firſt cauſe. 
You may reduce many thouſand bodies to theſe 
This one city may well be reckoned not only the 
morally good or bad manners to all England. 
fountain.] Having no fountain wanting 2 


So lat ge 
The proſpect was, that here and there was rootn, 
For berren deſert Huntainleſi and dry. Mil ten. 


Fo'/UNTFUL, fou'nt-f l. adj. \ fourt and ful. 
Full of ſprings. 53 
But when the fountful Ida's top they ſcal'd with 
utmoſt haſte, | | 
All fell upon the high-hair'd aks. Chapman. 
To Fours, f0'p. v. a. To drive with ſudden 
impetuolity, A word out of uſe, _ 

We pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, . 
as ſmoothly and moderately as any of the northern 
nations, who foupe their words out of the throat 
with fat and full ſpirits. | Camden. 

FOUR, för. adj. {peopen, Sax. ] Twice two. 
Juſt as I wiſh' d, the lots were caſt on ſoun; ; 
Myſelf the fifth. 5 „ Bope's Cay ey. 
| FOURBE, fôrb. . / Fr.] A cheat; a trick- - 
ing fellow. Not in uſe. Vt g 
Jove's envoy, through the air, - „ 
Brings diſmal tidings; as i ſuch low care 
Could reach theirthaughts, or their repoſe diſturb! 
{ Thowarta'fale Impoſtor, and a g ure. Henbam. 


tions about us, is a proviſion for feundlings, or 


Fovzr0'LD, f6'r-f01d. :adj-:i{four 844 d. 


Four times told. 
5 E 2 He 


ꝗ— 


— — — * — 
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rde fortuod or game. | 


FOW 


| He ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfold, becauſe he | 
had no pity. . 2 Sam. Xii. 6. 


| ' FourFo'oTED, för- füt-Id. adj. | four and 


Foot.) Quadruped ; having twice two feet. 
Augur Altylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the four feted train, 5 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain. Dryd. 
Fovazsco're, fo'r-skor. adj. [ four and /core.] 
1, Four times twenty ; eighty. 
When they were out of reach, they turned and 
eroſſed the ocean to Spain, havin»; loſt faurſcere of 
their ſhips, and the greater part of their men, 
Bacon's War with Spain. 
The Chiots were firſt a free people, being a 
rommonwealth, maintaining a navy of four ſcore 
ſhips, Sandys. 
The Liturgy had, by the practice of near fours 
ſerre years, obtained great veneration from all 
ſober Proteſtants. 25 * Clarendon, 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years in 
numbering the age of man. 
At ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſeek ; 
Put at fonrſcore it is too late a weck. Sba lep. 
Some few might be of uſe in council upon great 
occaſions, till after threeſcore and ten; and the 
two late miniſters in Spain were fo till four/core. 
Temple, 
FovrSqQuarre, fo'r-Skwir. adj. [ four and 
/quare.] Quadrangular; having four fides 
and angles equal. | 
'The temple of Bel was invironed with a wall 
ca ried fourſquare, of great height and beauty; 
and on each ſquare certain brazen gates curiouſly 
engraven. Raleigb s Hiftcry. 


 FOURTEEN, f6'r-ten. adj. [feopeptyn, Sax.) 


Four and ten; twice ſeven. 
I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer 
ale. Shateſp. 
FourTr'tnTH, for-tinth, adj. [from four- 
teen.] The ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth 
after the tenth. i —_ 
have not found any that ſee the ninth day, few 
before the twelfth, and the eyes of ſome not open 
before the fourteenth day. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
FourTH, f0'rth. adj. (from four.] The ordi- 
nal of four.; the firſt after the third, 
A third is like the former: filthy hags! 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth ? ſtart eye! 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
doom? Shakeſp. 


Fo'urTHLY, fo rth-ly. adv. [from fourth.) In 
the fourth place. | 
Fourthly, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal 
parts uppermoſt, and living creatures have them 
lowermoſt. *' Bacon : Nat, Hip. 
FouRWHE'ELED, fo'r-hweld. adj. [four and 
aubeel.] Running upon twice two wheels. 


Scarce twenty four whzel'd cars, compact and 


| ſtrong, | 
The maſſy load could bear, and roll along. Pope. 


* a ſcoff: a word of contempt. Not 
uſed. 


A foutrafor the world, and worldlings baſe. SI. 

FOWL, fowil. 2. /. [ruzel, ruhl, Sax. vagel, 

Dut.] A winged animal; a bird. It is col- 

loquially uſed of edible birds, but in books 

of all the feathered tribes. Forvl is uſed 

- collectively; as, we dined upon fiſh and foxv/. 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fools, 


| Are their males ſubjects, and at their controuls. Sh. 


Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnificent 


houſe : Pompey ſaid, this is a marvellous houſe for 


the Summer; but methinks very cold for Winter. 

Lucullus anfwered, do you not think me as wiſe 

as divers fowls, to change my habitation in the 

Winter ſeaſon ? |  Bacon's Apophthegms. 
This mighty breath TING 


Ioſtructs the fruuls of heaven. Thomſon's Spring 


Fo'UTRA, fd'-tri. 2. /. [from foutre, Fr.] A 


ö 


To FowL, fow'. v. 1. {from the noun.] To | 


- 
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man who purſues birds. 
The fowvler, warn'd 
By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields and 
glades, 
Offenſive to the birds. Philips. 
With flaught'ring guns th* unweary'd fervler 
roves, 
Whenfroſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. 
Pape. 
Fo'WLINGPIFCE, fow'l-Ing-pes. u. /. Lui 
and piece. A gun for birds. 
Tis neceſſary that the countryman be provided 
with a good foroling piece. Mortimer. 
FOX, foks'. 1. /. [fox, Sax. wos, woſeh, Dut.) 
t. A wild animal of the canine kind, with 
ſharp ears, and a buſhy tail, remarkable tor 
his cunning, living in holes, and preying 
upon fowls or ſmall animals. 
The fo barks not when he would ſteal the lamb. 
Shakeſp. 
He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find you lions, finds you hares; 
Where foxes, geeie. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Theſe retreats are more like the dens of rob- 
bers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſes of fair 
Warriours. a Locke. 
2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave or 
cunning fellow. 
Fo'xcASsRE, foks'-kis. n. /. [fox and caſe.] A 
tox's ſkin. | 
One had better be laughed at for taking à fox- 
caſe for a fox, than be deſtroyed by taking a live 
fox for a caſe. L' Eftrange. 


| Fo'XCHASE, foks'-tshis. n. {.,[ fox and chaſe, 


The purſuit of the fox with hounds. 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout; 

Alone, in company ; in place or out; 

Early at buſineſs, and at hazard late 

Mad at a foxchaſe, wile at a debate. Pope. 
Fox EVIL, foks'-Evl. 2. /. [fox and evil.] A 

kind of diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds. 
bo — FISH, fOks'-fish'. . /. ¶vulpecula piſcis.] A 


Fo'XGLOVEs, fo ks-glüvz. u. /. [digitalis.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Fo'XHUNTER, föks-hüͤnt- ur. 2. /. £ fox and 
hunter.] A man whoſe chief ambition is to 
ſhew his bravery in hunting foxes. A term 
of reproach uſed of country gentlemen. 
The foxhbunters went their way, and then out 
ſteals the fox. L' Efirange. 


ſix-bar gate. Spectator. 


miſchievous art. 

Had'ſt thou fox/hip 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome, 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words. Shateſp. Coriolanus. 


Fo'xTA1L, foks'-tal. u. J. [ alopecurns.) A plant. 


A gin or ſnare to catch foxes. 
Anſwer a queſtion, at what hour of the night 


to ſet a foxtrap # : 


o 
Fo'wLER, fow-br, n./. (from fowl.) A ſportſ- 


John Wildfire, foxbunter, broke his neck over a | 


Fo'x$H1P, foks'-ship. 2. /. [from fox.] The | 
character or qualities of a fox; cunning z 


Fo'xTRAP, foks'-trip. n./. [fox and trap. ] 


l. 


F R A 


The ſurface of the earth hath been broke 
the parts of it diſlocated; ſeveral parcels of; = 
retain ſtill the evident marks of fache, ad 
: Burnet': J. becry ef the 2 A 
2. A broken part of an integral. * 
The fracticas of her faith, arts of her love 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy rel 
Of her o'er caten faith, are bound to Dan 
Neither the motion of the moon, wherebyn * 
are computed, nor the ſun, whereby years Ny 
counted, conſiſteth of whole numbers, but adm 
fractions and broken parts. Brown's 5. ps; 
Pliny put a round number near the ruth, f. 
ther than a fra@i:n. Arbuthnd in * 
FRA CTION AL, fräk-shün-àl. adj. [from Fo. 
tion.) Belonging to a broken number: ou 
prifing a broken number. 
We make a cypher the medium between . 
creaſing and decreaſing numbers, commonly cal el 
abſolute or whole numbers, and negative or ;,... 
tional numbers, Cecker's A 
FRA CT URE, fräk-tshür. ./. fraura, Lat 
1. Breach; ſeparation of continuous part; 1 
That may do it without any great fradur dt 
the more ſtable and fixed parts of nature, or the 
infringement of the laws thereof, Hi. 
2+ The ſeparation of the continuity of a by 
in living bodies, 
But thou wilt ſin and grief deſtroy, 
That ſo the broken bones may joy, 
And tune together in a well- ſet ſong, 
Full of his praiſes, 
Who dead men raiſes; 
Fractures well cur'd, make us more ſtrong. A 
Fractures of the ſcull are dangerous, not in co. 
ſequence of the injury done to the cranium it, 
but as the brain becomes affected. Sar Suro: j. 
To FRA'CTURE, frak'-tshur. v. a. from the 
noun.] To break a bone. 
The leg was drefſed, and the fractured bones 
| united together. W iſeman'”s Surgy 


FRA'GILE, fradzh'-Iil. adj. [ fragile, Fr. fra: 
| gilis, Lat.] 
1. Brittle ; eaſily ſnapped or broken. 
To eaſe them of their griets, 
Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, 
That nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain 
In life's uncertain voyage. Shaleſp. Tin a. 
The ſtalk of ivy is tough, and not fragile. Bam, 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their threads toofine, 
Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line, Denban, 
A dry ſtick will be eaſily broken, when a gre 
one will. maintain a ſtrong reſiſtance ; and yet in 
the moiſt ſubſtance there js leſs reſt than in what i 
drier and more fragile. Glan. 
2. Weak; uncertain; eaſily deſtroyed. 
Much oſtentation, vain of fleſhly arms, 
And fragile arms, much inſtrument of war, 
Long in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, 
Before mine c yes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Tar. Ag. 
FRAG TLIr v, fri-jil-I-ty, . /. (from fragile, 
1. Brittleneſs; eaſineſs to be broken. 
To make an induration with 1 ＋ 1 
4 fragili coct bodies in water for two or Ut 
| þ — 3 0 Bacon i Nat. Hi. 


2. Weakneſs; uncertainty; eaſineſs to be de- 


— __ «ad 
* 


For, fö'y. 1. /. [fvi, Fr.] Faith; allegiance. 
An obſolete word. 
He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, 


break; to violate; to infringe. Found 
perhaps only in the following paſſage. 


His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fra&ed dates * 
Has ſmit my credit. Sbaleſp. Timon, |. 


| FRACTION, frik'ah&n. 3. /. [ /ra&ien, Fr. | 


H1 rat io, Lat.] 5 ö 


broken. 


And of them both did /ey and tribute raiſe. Fairy ©. | 
To FRAcr, frakt'. v. a. [fraftus, Lat.] To 


[FRA'GMENT, frag- mènt. u. /. Lyrag menu 


ſtroyed. of 
Fear the uncertainty of man's fragility, the com- 
mon chance of war, the violence of fortune. Xn 
3. Frailty ;. liableneſs to fault. A 
All could not be right, in fuch a ſtate, in 
lower age of fragility.. Witten, 


Lat.] A part broken from the whole; ab 
imperfect piece. 
He who late a ſceptre did command, 


Now graſps a floating fragment in his he 7 


Cowley, in his unfiniſhed fragment 
„ The z of breaking ;. the, fate of being | vides les Benn un u way to 


We 2 t im rovement. 
videis, has ſhewn us * 1 3 4 Mind 


© a. 
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; lated body, which, being of an 
2 * — all over of one uniform co- 
2 ſhould be ſlit into threads, or broken into frag- 
"of the fame thickneſs with the plate, I ſce 
reaſon why Every thread or fragment ſhould not 
2 its colour. Newton's Optic ls. 
* Same on painted erg TRY 
ransſix ragments, ſore prepar'd the b 
- n i F 2 Odyſſey. 
L rexTARY, frag'-men-tar-y. adj. [from 
1 grit Compoſed of fragments. A word 
not elegant, not in uſe. 
She, ſhe is gone; ſhe's gone: when thou know'ſt 
What fragmentary rubbiſh this world is, [ this, 
Thou know ſt, and that it is not worth a thought ; 
He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. 


Dinne. 


neon, fri'-gor, u. . [Lat.] A noiſe; a 
ö k; a craſh. Not uſed. 

Purſu'd by hidcous fragors, as before 

The flames deſcend, they in their breaches roar. 

: Sendys. 

WT 77.4 GrRANCE, fri'-grins. 7 n+ /. L ſragrantia 

W p:.4/Grancy, fri-gran-s3.53 Lat.] Sweetneſs 

= of ſmell; pleafing ſcent ; grateful odour, 

Eve ſeparate he ſpics, | 

Veil'd'in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood 

Half fpy'd. Milton's Par, Loft. 

lam more pleas'd to ſurvey my rows of cole- 

worts and cabbages ſpringing up in their full fra- 

and vet dure, than to ſee the tender plants 

of ſareign countries kept alive by artilicial heats, 

| | Adiifon's Spectator. 
Not lovelier ſeem'd Narciſſus to the eye; 

Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrency. 
zarth. 
Such was the wine; toquench whoſe fervent ſteam 

Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream 

To cool one cup ſuffic'd : the goblet crown'd, 

= Breath'd aromatick Ffragranciet around. Pope's Od. 

FRAGRANT, fri'-grint. adj. [ fragrans, 

Lat,] Odorous ; ſweet of ſmell. 

Frapraxt the fertile earth 
Aſter ſoſt | and ſweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild. Milten. 
The nymph vouchſaf'd to place 

Upon her head the various wreath : 

The flow'rs, leſs blooming than her face ; 

Thar ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath. Prior. 


7:4 GRANTLY, fra'-grant-ly. adv. [from Aa- 
grant.) With ſwect ſcent. 
As the hops begin to change colour, and fine!ll 
fragrantly, you may coaclude them ripe. Mortimer. 
Frail, frall. u. / . 
1. A baſket made of ruſhes. 
2. Aruſh for weaving baſkets. 
FRAIL, fral. adj. Lragilis, Lat.) 
1, Weak ; eafily decaying ; ſubject to caſual- 
tes ; eaſily deſtroyed. 
i know my body's of ſo frail a kind, 
As force, without fevers within can kill. Davies, 
When with care we have raiſed an imaginary 
, treaſure of happineſs, we find, at laſt, that the ma- 
terials of the ſtructure are frail and periſhing, and 


2. Weak of reſolution ; liable to errour or 
ſeduction. 


The truly virtuous do not eaſily credit evil that 
is told them of their neighbours; for if others may 


in words. Taylor Guide to Devotion. 


FAA UIxEss, fra nls. 17. N 
— gabi * G en Fail. ] nd 
: e is nothing among all the frailneſſes and 
3 unſtable : 
W Flt, as the virtue of a coward. 


8 N 2 " - * 4 2 = Ry 4 . P — . 
r CE es ee eee ee I * cd = 


fril-th. u. / 1 
1. Weakneſs. + Y. = . [from frail.] 


the foundation itſelf" is laid in the ſand. - Rogers. | 


— amiſs, then may theſe alſo ſpeak amiſs: man is 
2 and prone to evil, and therefore may ſoon | 


ties of this ſublunary world ſo tottering 
Norris. þ 


\ ; reſolution ; inſtability of 


& 
* 
1 
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Though Page be a ſecure fool, and ſtands ſo 
firmly on his wife's frailty, yet I cannot, put off 
my opinion fo eaſily. Shakeſp. 

Nor ſhould'ſt thou have truſted that to woman's 

frailty : 
Ere I to thee, thou to thyſelf waſt cruel. Milton. 

God knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, and 
requires of us no more than we are able to do. Locke. 

2. Fault proceeding from weakneſs; fins of 
infirmity : in this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Love did his reaſon blind, 
Andlove's the nobleſt f-ailty of the mind. Dryd. 

Kind wits will thoſe light faults excuſe ; 

Thoſe are the common frailties of the muſe. Dryd. 

Death, only death, can break the laſting chain ; 
And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames reſign, 

And wait, 'till *tis no {in to mix with thine. Pope. 

That Chriſtians are now not only like other men 
in their frailties and infirmities, might be in ſome 
degree excuſable; but the complaint is, they are 
like heathens iu all the main and chief articles of 
their lives. Lam, 


FRAPSCHEUR, fri/-shar. u. /. [Fr.] Freſh- 
neſs; coolneſs. A word fooliſhly inno- 
vated by Dryden. 

Hither in Summer-evenings you repair, 
To taſte the fraiſcheur of the purer air. Dryden, 


FRAISE, fra'z, n. /. [Fr. the caul of an ani- 


mal.] A pancake with bacon in it. 
To FRAME, fri'm. , a. 
1. To form or fabricate by orderly conſtruc- 
tion and union of various parts. 
The 2uble gates he findeth locked faſt; - 
The one fair fram'd of burniſh'd ivory, 
The other all with filver overcaſt. 
2. To fit to one another. 


Spenſer. 


and to do neceſſaries to their convenient uſe, than 


to fight. | Abbot. 
Hew timber, ſaw it, frame it, and ſet it together, 
Mariimer. 


3. To make; to compoſe. 
Then chuſing out few words moſt horrible, 
Thercof did verſes frame. 
Fight valiantly to-day ; 
And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 
For thou art fram d of the firm truth of valour, Sh. 
4. To regulate ; to adjuſt, 
| Let us not deceive ourſelves by pretending to this 


we do not frame our lives according to it. Tillotſon. 
5. To form any rule or method by ſtudy or 

precept. . | 

Thou art their ſoldier, and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way ; but thou wilt frame 

Thyſelf forſooth hereafter theirs. Shag. Coriolanus. 
I have been a truant to the law; 

I never yet could frame my will to it, 

And therefore frame the law unto my will. Shake. 
6. To form and digeſt by thought. 

The moſt abſtruſe ideas are only ſuch as the un- 
der ſtanding frames to itſelf, by joining together 
ideas that it had either from objects of ſenſe or from 
its own operations about them. Locke. 

Full of that flame his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. 


: 
* 


1 


Urge him with truth to frame his ſure replies, 
And ſure he will; for wiſdom never lies. Pope. 
How many excellent reaſonings are framed in 


| 


of years. 

7. To contrive; to plan. 
Unpardonable the preſumption and inſolence in 
* contriving and framing this letter was. Clarendes. 
8. To ſettle ; to ſcheme out. 

Though I cannot make true wars, 

I'll frame convenient peace. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
9. To invent; to fabricate, in a bad ſenſe: 


Vati. 


au, to frame a ſtory or lie. 


- 
7 &&# 


| 


They rather cut down their timber to frame it, 


4. Scheme; order. 
Spenſer. | * : 


excellent knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus our Lord, if 


Granville. 


the mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in a length | 


FRA 


| Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon. 


Frame, from. u. /. [from the verb.] 
t. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of va- 
rious parts or members. 
if the frame of the heavenly arch ſhould diffolve 
itſelf, if celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget their wonted 
motions, and by irregular volubility, turn them- 
ſelves any way, as it nüght happen. Hooker. 
Caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magniſicence. Bacon. 


Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 


* 


Almighty ! thine this univerſal frame, Milton, 
Divine Cecilia came, 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame. Dryden. 


The gate was adamant ; eternal frame, 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, ſrom Indian quar- 
- ries came, 
The labour of a god; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong. 
Dryden. 
We ſce this vaſt frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it ; all which 
we, who believe a God, attribute to him as the 
author, Tillotſon. 
2. Any thing made ſo as to incloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. 
Put both the tube and the veſſel it leaned on 


into a convenient wooden frame, to keep them from 
miſchanccs. te. 


A globe of glaſs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
ſwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, ſhine, 
where it rubs againfl the palm ol one's hand. 

| Newton. 
3. Order; rcgularity ; adjuſted ſeries or diſ- 
poſition. ; 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Still a repairing, ever out of frame, 


And never going aright. Shakeſp. 
Your ſteddy foul preſerves her frame; 
In good and evil times the ſame, ' Soft, 


Another party did reſolve to change the whole 
frame of the government in ſtate as well as church. 
b Clarendon. 
5. Contrivance ; projection. 
John the Baſtard, 
Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villanies. 
6. Mechanical conſtruction, 
7. Shape; form; proportion. 
A bear's a ſavage beaſt, 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has lick'd'it into ſhape and frame. 


Shai p. 


Hudibras. 


ſchemer. 

The forger of his own fate; the framer of his 
fortune, ſhould be improper, if actions were pre- 
determined. +. Hammond. 

There was want oſ accurateneſs in experiments in 
the firſt original framer of thoſe medals.” Arbitbnot. 

FrA'MPOLD, fram'-pold. 2. /½ [This word is 
written by Dr. Hacker, frampul. I know not 


croſsgrained. 4 
Her huſband! Alas, the ſweet woman leads an 
ill life with him: ſhe leads a very frampold life 
with him. Slake/p. 
The frampul man could not be pacified. Hacker. 


1. Exemption from. any onerous duty, 
2. Privilege; immunity ; right granted. 


 chiſes, and erected corporate towns among them. 
His gracious edict the fame franthiſe yields 


3. Diſtrict; extent of Jurifdiction. 


His picture ſcarcely would deſerve a frame. Dryd. 


Fr4a'MER, fra'm-tw. 1. /. [from frame; nem 
man, Sax.] Maker; former; contriver; 


* 


its original.] Peeviſh ; boiſterous; rugged ; . 


| FRA'NCHISE, frin'-tehlz.x;/.[ franthie, Fr.! 


They granted them markets, and other fran- + 


Davies on Ireland. - 
| Toallthe wild increafe of woods and fields. Dryd. - 
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To ERAxchi'sgE, frän“-tshlz. v. a. [from the 


FRANGIBLE, frin'-jibl. adj. [LFrange, Lat.] 


| Frangible. 


F R A 


There are other privileges granted unto moſt of 
the corporations, that they ſhall not be traveled 
forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer's State of Trel. 


noun.) To enfranchiſe ; to make free; to 

keep free. | 
I loſe no honour 

In ſeeking to augment it; but ſtill keep 


A 7 boſom franchis d, and allegiance clear. 


f 


| Shaleſp. 
Fragile; brittle ; eaſily broken, 

_ »- "Though it ſeems the ſolideſt wood, if wrought 

before it be well ſeaſoned, it will ſhew itſelf very 

| | ole. 

FRA / N ION, frin'-y6n. u. ſ. [Of this word 1 

know not the derivation.] A paramour; a 

boon companion. | 

Firſt, by her fide did fit the bold Sanſloy, 


Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, | 


Who in her looſeneſs took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found a franker franion. Fairy D. 


FRANK, frank'. adj. [ franc, Fr.] 
1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 
The moiſter ſorts of trees yield little moſs, for 
the reaſon of the fran putting up of the fap into 
the boughs. | Bacon. 
They were left deſtitute, either by narrow provi- 
ſion, or by their frank hearts and their open hands, 
and their charity towards others. Spratt”s Sermons, 
"Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be 
frank of civilities that coſt them nothing. ZEftr. 
'2. Open; ingenuous.; fincere ; not reſerved. 
3. Without conditions ; without payment, 
Thou haſt it won; for it is of frank gift, 
And he will care for all the reſt to ſhift. Hublerd. 
4. Not reftramed ; licentious. Not in uſe. - 
Might not be found a franter franion. Spenſer, 


'FrAxni, frink. n. ſ. [from the adjective. 
1. A place to feed hogs in; a ſty; fo called 
from liberality of food. 
Where ſups he? Doth the old boar feed in the 
old frank? _ Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
-2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 
You'll have immediately, by ſeveral franks, my 
epiſtle to lord Cobham. Pope to Swift, 
3. A French coin. en 

To FRANK, frank". v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſhut up in a frank or ſty. 
In the ſty of this moſt,bloody boar, 


Hanmer. 


I 


in India. 


And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabœan btugh. 


Flam'd on the hearch, and wideperium'd the iſle. 
FRA'SKLIN, frank'-lin. . from frank.) A 


Where them does meet a frantlir fair and free. 


FRA'NKLY, 'frank'-Ip. adv. [from frank.) 
. Liberally ; freely; kindly ; readily. 


2 


3. Without reſerve. 


FRA'NKNESs, frink'-nls. n. /. [from frank.) 
1. Plainneſs of fpeech ; openneſs ; ingenu- 


'2. To feed high; to 


3. [From the adjeQive.] To exempt letters 


My ſon George Stanly is frant'd ap in hold. Shale 
fat; to cram. 
Junius and Ainſworth. 


from poſtage. 


FRA 
find in Dioſcorides record of f/#nbincenſe Fotten | 


Brereu sad on Languages. 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 


Dryd. Virgil. 
Cedar and franlincenſe, an od' rous pile, 


Pope. 


ſteward; a bailiff of land. It fignifies ori- 
ginally a little gentleman, and is not im- 
properly Engliſhed a gentleman ſervant. 
Not in uſe. : 
A ſpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleaſant to be walked in, 


Fairy Queen. 


Oh, were it but my life, 
Pd throw it down for your deliverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shabeſp. Meaſure for Mea. 
If ever any malice in your heart | 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frantly. 
| Shakeſp. Hen, VIII. 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly for- 
gave them. both. Lule, Vii. 42. 
By the roughneſs of the earth, the ſap cannot 
get up to ſpread ſo frankly as it ſhould do. Bacon. 
I value my garden more for being full of black- 
birds than cherries, and very frankly give them 
fruit for their ſongs. Spectator. 
Without conſtraint. 
The lords mounted their ſervants upon their 
own horſes ; and they, with the volunteers, who 
frankly liſted themſelves, amounted to a body of 
two hundred and fifty horſe. Clarendon. 


He entered very fran liy into thoſe new deſigns, 


. p 
which were contrived at court. Clarendon. 


ouſneſs. 

When the conde duke had ſome eclairciſſement 
witk the duke, in which he made all the proteſta- 
tions of his ſincere affection, the other received his 
proteſtations with all contempt; and declared, with 
a very unneceſſary franing, that he would have 
no friendſhip with him. Clarendon. 

Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and'al- 
ways treated her as ſuch during the whole time of 
courtſhip : his natural temper and good breeding 
hindered him from doing any thing diſagreeable, 
as his ſincerity and frankneſs of behaviour made 
him converſe with her before marriage in theſame 


Called decennier. 


FRA'NTICK, fran'-tik. adj. 


2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion . 


3. Simply mad, 
FRA'NTICKLY, fran'-tik-1p. adv. (from fi. 


FRA/NTICKNESS, fran'-tik-nis. z. J (fn 


FRATE'RNAL, fri-tir-nAl. adj. Ius 


FRA 


particular perſon, thus mutu ally bon 
This cuſtom was fo fan 
ly obſerved, that the ſheriffs, in ev... 
ty, did from time to time tahe the and 
young ones as theygrew tg the age 7 4 
teen years, and tre that they combi "ohh 
one dozen or other: this branch ned 
ſheriff's authority was called 2 ok 
plegii, view of frankpledge. 5 2 


| ; [Corrupted fro 
phrenetick, phreneticus, Lat, ogemriu;; 1 * 


Mad; deprived of underſtanding bh. 
lent madneſs; outrageouſly and turbule, 
ly mad. | 
Far off, he wonders what makes them yg; 
Of Bacchus' merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's frantict rites have made them g 
Fairy ON 


rageous ; turbulent. 

Eſteeming, in the frantict error of their g 
the greateſt madneſs in the world to be wii, 
and the higheſt wiſdom fooliſhneſs, Hale 

To ſuch height their frantick paſſion _ 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy. 

She tears her hair, and, franlick in her rich 

Calls out Lucta, Ada ſon. ta 


The lover, frantiich, 
See Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shel, 


tick.) Madly; diftractedly ; ontrageonyy, 
Fie, fie, how franticily I ſquare my talk. & 


frantick.) Madneſs ; fury of paſtion; &. 
traction, 


„ ov v5 >© Qui RW 


nel, Fr. fraternus, Lat.] Brotherly ; pe: 
taining to brothers; becoming brother, 
One ſhall ariſe 
Of proud ambitious heart; who, not conten: 
With fair equality, freternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion- undeſerv'd, 
Over his brethren. Milten's Paradiſ: Ly, 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of is 
fellow Chriſtians, or of the governors of tz 
church, then more publick reprehenfions ; a 
upon their unſucceſsfulneſs, the cenſures ol tt 
church, until he reform and return, Hann 
Plead it to her, 
With all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. A 
FRATE RNALLY, fri-ter'-nal-y, adv. (fron 


fraternal.) Ina brotherly manner. 
FRATE'RNITY, fra-ter'-nl-ty. 2. /. L fratermi, 
Fr. Fraternitas, Lat.] 


manner he intended to do afterwards. Add. Guard. 


My lord Orrery writes to you to-morrow ; and c | 
2. Liberality ; bounteouſneſs. 


you ſee. I ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt 


franted by him. Su. 3. Freedom from reſerve. | 1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 
Gazette ſent gratis down, and frank'd, He delivered with the franineſs of a friend's 2. Budy of Fahy, 3 corporation; { 
For which thy patron's weekly thank d. Pape. | tongue, word by word, what Kalander had told | ciety; aſſociation; brotherhood. 
FRANKALMO1GNE, frin-kal-moi'n. 2. /. him touching the ſtrange ſtory. Sidney. 'Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, ſocieties, 17 


Ihe ableſt men that ever were, have had all an 
openneſs and frankneſs of dealing, and a name of 
certainty and veracity. Bacon. 
"FRANKPLE'DGE, frank'-pledzh. 2. /. { franci- | 
Plegium, Lat. of franc, l. e. liber & plcige, 
1. e. Auei Jar: A pledge or ſurety for | 
freemen. For the ancient cuſtom of Eng- 
land, for the preſervation of, the public 


The ſame which we in Latin call {here elee- 

meh na, or free alms in Engliſh; whence 
that tenure is commonly known among our 
Engliſh lawyers by the name of a tenure in 
Frank" aumone, or fraukalmagne, which, 
according to Briton, is a tenure by divine | 
ſervice, | Apylifje's Parergon. | 
FRA!NKINCENSE, frank'-in-s&ns,' 1. /. | frank 


Traternities, and all manner of civil contracts, !9 
have a ſtrict regard to the humour of thoſe we 
have to do withal. L' Eftrangs 

3. Men of the fame claſs or character. 

With what terms of reſpect knaves and fot 

will ſpeak of their own fraternity. Seut's 3 

FRA“ TRICIDE, frät“-trl-sid. 1. Lee 
Fr. fratricidium, Lat.] The murder c. 


and incrnſe; ſo called perhaps from its li- Peace: Mas that every freeborn man at four- 4 brother. 
beral Geburten of our] * deen years of age, religious perſons, clerks, - FRAUD, fri/d. 2. Laus, Lat. fraxt! 
1% Zraidarer an fey relrnivibbBkgesin pieces Enights, and their eldeſt ſons excepted, / ilioe; (ub 


Fr.] Deccit ; cheat ; trick; artifice; 
tility ; ſtratagem. : 

Our better part remains * 
To work in got deſign, by fraud or g * 


or drops, of a pale yellowiſh white eblour; a hould find ſecurity for his fidelity to the 
| Airopg ſmell, but not di agreeable, and a bitter, king, or elſe be kept in priſon: whence it-|- 
acrid, ap reſinous taſte. It is very inflammable. | | became cuſtomary tor a certain number of 

The carl elt kiſtories inform us, that frenkincenſe neighbours to be bound for one another, to What force effected not. Bon 
Was uſed among the ſacred rites and [acrifices, as | "Tee each man of their pledge forthcoming None need the Fraud! of fly Ulyſſes feat. Dry 

it continues to be in many parts. We are ſtill at all times, or to anſwer the tranfgreffion | - If Taccefs a lover's toil attends, P, 
' uncertain, as, to che place whence frattincenſe is of any one abſenting himſelf. Tis was | Who aſks if force or fraud obtain 'd mend 
6 yok Tray ty, anch ge to the tree which produces it. lil. . called fraxkpledge, and the circuitthereofÞpaxtonrer, frad-fül. adj. (/raud and , 
. unto thee ſweet ſpices, with pure franl- Was called detenna, becauſe it commonly | - Treacherous ; artful ; trichim; deceitu 
Es r Exodus, | confiſted of ten houſeholds; and every | ſubtle. ne 


*% 


: * 


F R A 


he welfare of us 1 
Hang on the cutting ſhort that froudfu! man. 


He, full of faul arts, 


NU L LY, fra d- ful- &. 


fil. 
eroully 3 
Wo: a UDUL 

E 2&/UDULENCY 
3 audulentia, I. 
"hnefs ; proneneſs 

We admire the P: 


by ſtratagem. 
ExCE, frd'-dü-lins. = fe 
, fra'-dii-len-sp. 2 


to artifice. 


vours of in 
hercticks always to deprave the ſame. 


— 


* 
3 


Fr. fraudulentus, Lat.] 
Full. 


ceitfuu. 

He with ſerpent tongue 

His fraudulent temptation thus began. 
She mix d the potion, fraudulcut of ſoul ; 


cherous, 
Now thou haſt aveng'd 
lanted Adam, 
And fruſtrated the conqueſt fraudwent. 


| tificez deceitfully. 


bound to make reſtitution. 


row written freight.) 
Laden; charged. 
in the narrow ſeas that part | 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 


With joy 
And tidings frayght, to hell he now return'd. 


Ke 0 
With all the riches of the riſing ſun, 


By this ſad Una, fraugbt with anguiſh fore, 
leave out ceremony. 


wg with another. 

Hell, their fit habitation, 
Unquenchable, 
„Abdallah and Belfora were fo 
kinds of knowledge, and 


fravght with fire, 


never lay heavy on them. 
Favour, frä't. . 


A freight; a 
Veld omen 


of afpicks tongues. 
The bark that all our bleſſings brought, 
d with thyſelf and James, 


72 Pravcar, fry, *. 


ruption.] To load; to crowd. 
Hence from my fight : 

\ Fiththy unvorthineſs oy 
RAUGHTAGE, fra't- Ag 
Laing cargo. 


bz the court 


Shakeſp. Hen. VL 


invented tale for truth imparts. Dryden. 
1 ad v. [from fraud- 


Deceitfully ; artfully; ſubtilly; treach- 


Lat.] Deceitfulneſs; trick- 


ovidence of God in the con- 
- ance of Scripture, not withſtanding the endea- 
1 dels to aboliſh, and the fraudulence of 
Hooker. 


: a DULEXNT, fr2'-dG-lent. adj. [ frauduleux, 


The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pope's Od. 
Performed by. artifice ; deccitful; trea- 


Milton. 
»&UDULENTLY, fr#-dii-lent-1y. adv. (from 
J By fraud; by deceit ; by ar- 


He that by fact, word, or ſign, either fraudu- 
latly or violently, docs hurt to his neighbour, is 
Tayler. 


WEL AUGHT, fa t. pariicip. pa. [from fraight, 
A veſlet of our country, richly fraught. Shakeſp. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
And now approach'd their fleet from India, 


| | Dryden. 

=. ed; ftored ; thronged. 
= The Scripture is fraught evell With laws of na- 
ture, : Hooker. 


Anned, where they in earth their blood had ſpilt. 
Spenſer. 

Fam ſo fraught with curious buſineſs, that I 
 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
 Viholoever hath his mind /raugbt with many 
thoughts, his wits and underitanding do clarify 
and break up in the communicating and diſcourf- 


Bacon, | 


the houſe of woe and pain. Mili. 
fraught with all 

poſſeſſed with fo con- 
fant-a paſſion for each other, that. their ſolitude 
Addiſon, 
. [from the participle.] 
93 oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
A emp yy hate! well, boſom, with thy fraught; 
Shateſp. Othella. 


a doubly royal 


- 


. 2. ſ [from fraugh 
bad wor. fraught.] 


| 


_— 


of artifice; trickiſh ; ſubtle ; de- 3 


Milien. 


8 


Ad precious ſand from ſouthern chmates brought. 


Dryden. 
a, [for freight, by cor- | 


thou dy it. Shakeſp. Cymb. | 


' 
- 
| 
: 


FRE 


Our fraughtage, ſir, 
I have convey'd aboard, SH. Comedy of Err. 
Frar, fra'. 2. /. [efrayer to fright, Pr.] 
1. A battle; a fight. 
Time tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, [dy'd, 
When Chriſtian ſwords with Perſian blood were 
The furiousprince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chaſed through foreſts wide. Fairf. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 


Shakefſp. H. VI. 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 


To toil and ſtruggle through the well-fought day. 


2. A duel; a combat. 
Since, if we fall before thappointed day, 


The boaſter Paris oft deſir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray. Pope. 
A broil; a quarrel; a riot of violence. 
I'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fing bragging youth. 
| To Fray, fra". v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] 
1. To fright; to territy. 
The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
Dotlypleaſe all beafts, but that his looks them fray, 
Within a buſh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 
Spenſer. 
So diverſely themſelves in vain they fray, 
Whilit ſome more bold to meaſures him ſtand nigh. 
Spenſer. 
Fiſhes are thought to be frayed with the motion 
cauſed by noiſe upon the water. Bacon. 
Theſe. vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch 
ſtupid minds as have not life and vigour to fray 
them away. Gov. of Ton. 
2. [ frayer, Fr.] Torub. | 


ö 
i 
ö 
| 


Shakeſp. 


tulant ; phæc, Sax. fugitive.] 
r. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; awhim; a 
capricious prank. 

O! but a fear the fickle freaks, quoth ſhe, 

Of fortune, and the odds ofarms in field. Fairy ©. 

When that feat has taken poſſeſſion of a fan- 
taſtical head, the diſtemper is incurable, Z* Eftran, 

She is reſtleſs and peeviſh, and ſometimes in a 

freek will inſtantly change her habitation. Spc. 

To vex me more, he took a freak 
To flit my tongue, and make me ſpeak, Seit. 

To FREAK, fr&k. v. a. [A word, I ſuppole, 
Scotch, brought into England by Thomyon.] 
To variegate ; to chequer. 

There furry nations harbour : 
Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 
Or beauteous, freat'd with many a mingled hue. 
4+ Thom ſon. 

FRE ARIS, frè'k-Ish. adj. [from read.] Ca- 
pricious; humourſome. 

It may be a queſtion, whether the wiſe or the 
woman was the more freakiſs of the two; for ſhe 
was ſtill the ſame uneaſy fop. Z' Eftr ange, 

FRB AKISHLY, fr&k-Ish-lF. adv. [from freak- 
i/b.) Capriciouſly 5; humourſomely. 

FaE'AKISHNESS, frek-Ish-nts. n. . [from 
freakiſh.} Capriciouſneſs; humourſome- 
neſs; whimficalneſs, 


Fr.] To growl or grunt as a boar. Bailey. 
FRE'CKLE, frek'l. 2. / [ fecb a fpot, Ger. 
whence feckle, freckle.] 1 if 
1. A ſpot raifed in the ſkin by the ſun. 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue; 
Some ſprinkled frectles. on his face were ſeen, 


+ 2» Any ſmall fpot or diſcoloration. 

| The cowſlips tall her penſioners he 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee : 

Thoſe be rubies fairy favours ; 


In thoſe freckles live their favours, - 


Pope. | | 


Nature and death continue long their fray. Denh. | 


i 


FREAK, fr&k. . .. [ frech, Ger. ſaucy, pe- 


To FREAM, fre'm. v. n. [ fremore, Lat. fremir, 


Whoſe duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. Dryd. |. 


||} Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, 


FRE 
The farewel frofts and eaſterly winds now ſpot 
your tulips; therefore cover ſuch with mats, to 


prevent frectles. Evelyn. 


FRE/CKLED, frék Id. adj. [from ſrecł le] Spot- 
ted; maculated; diſcoloured with ſmall 
ſpots. 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brook, 
The frecied trout to take 
With ſilken worms. Drayton's Cynthia, 
The even mead that crſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freciled cowllip, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorre&ed, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs. Shateſp, Hen. V. 
Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard; 
And, thy Vreclled neck diſplay'd, 
Envy breeds inev'ry maid. 
Fre'ckLy, frek'-1 
of freckles. 


Fred, fred, The fame with peace; upon 
which our forefathers called their ſanctua- 
ries fred/tole, i. e. the ſeats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful or wealthy in peace ; 
Winfred, victorious peace; Remfred, fincere 
peace, Gi, Camden. 
FREE, fr&. adj. [freah, Sax. wry, But.) 

1. At liberty; not a vaſſal ; not enflaved ; not 

a priſoner ; not dependant. 

A free nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any condition of 
ſubjection. Temple. 

Free ! what, and fetter'd with ſo many chains ? 

Dryden. 

How can we think any one freer than to have 
the power to do what he will! Locke. 

This wretched body trembles at your pow'r: 
Thus far could fortune ; but ſhe can no more ; 
Free to herſelf my potent mind remains, 

Nor fears the victor's rage, nor feels his chains, 
Prior. 


Sctuyt. 
J. adj, from ſrechle.] Full 


Set an unhappy pris' ner free, 


Who ne*'er intended harm to thee, Prior, 


2. Uncompelled; unreſtrained, 


Their uſe of meats was not like unto our cere- 
monies, that being a matter of private action in 
common life, where every man was free to order 

that which himſelf did; but this is a publick con- 
ſtitution for the ordering of the church. Hoher. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now. Shateſp. Macbeth. 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no I 
ſhould publiſh theſe diſcourſes ; yet the publica- 
tion being once reſolved, the dedication was not 
indifferent. South. 


3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have given ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, appcar d; 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradiſe Let. 
4. Permitted ; allowed. IP 
Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as Free 
For me as for you? SH n. Taming of the Sbreav. 
Defaming as impure what God declazes 
Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 
Milton. 
To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are rce, 
I'll the gay ſports with troubled thoughts agree. 


, 


| 


> 


Pope, . 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained.  . 
O covſpiracy l 7 
| Sham'ft thou to ſhew thy dang*rous brow bynight, . 
When evils are moſt free ? Shakeſp. 
Phyſicians are too free upon the ſubject, in the . 
{4 converſation of their friends. Temple. 
The eriticks have been very free in their cen 
ſures. | Felton, 


| 1 knowthere are to whoſe preſumptuous thoughts 


Pepe. 


 Shaleſp. 


6. Open; ingenuous; frank, 
* 


FRE 


_ _. Caftalio, I have doubts within my heart; 
Will you be free and candid to your friend ? 0tway. 
7. Acquainted; converſing without reſerve. 

"Tis not to make me jcalous; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is free of ſpeech, fings, plays, and dances well, 

Where virtue is, theſe make more virtuous. Sh. 
Being one day very fre at a great feaſt, he ſud- 
denly broke forth into a great laughter, Hatercill. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 

Be us'd to ſorrow, and inur'd to woe. 


F R E 


2. To rid from; to clear from any thing ill: 
with of or from. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no better 
way to be free'dof theſe inconveniences the paſſions , 
of thoſe meetings gave him, than to diſſolve them. 

Clarendon. 


FRE 


O freedom ſirſt delight of hum 
Not that which bondmen from their map 
The. privitege of doles; nor yet t af 
Their names in this or t' other Roman tride- 
That falſe enfranchiſement with eaſe is * 
Slaves are made citizens by turning dar 
2. Privileges; franchiſcs; immunitie; by 
By our holy Sabbath have [ ſworn 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond: 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon your charter, and your cit 


| 


an kind | 


Hercules 
 Free'd Erymanthus fr:m the foaming boar. Dryden. 
Our land 1s from the rage of tygers free d. Dryden. 
z. To clear from impediments or obſtructions. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, 


Prior. 


C's « V's freeden, Si 
8. Liberal; not parfimonious : with /. And blood of offer'd victims free the way. Dryden. | 3+ Power or enſoying franchiſes. Y Se 
, Glo'ſter too, a foe to citizens, Fierce was the fight ; but haſt'ning to his prey, This prince firſt gave freedom to ſervants, { 2» 
 O'erchanging your free purſes with large fines, By force the furious lover free'd his way. Dryden. | become citizens ol equal privileges with 2. 705 
That ſecks to overthrow religion. Shak:/þ. 'This maſter-key | which very much inercaſed the power of the o_ 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, Frees every lock, - and leads us to his perſon. Dr d. g 


. Soeif 
4. Exemption from ſate, neceſſity, or p- 


hs, 

determination. Fee 
I elſe muſt change 

Their nature, and revoke the high decree 

Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 


How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 4. To baniſh ; to ſend away; to rid. Not in 
l, who at ſometimes ſpend as others ſpare. Pope. | uſe, 


Alexandrian verſes, of twelve ſyllables, ſhould 
ne ver be allowed but when ſome remarkable heau- | 
ty or propriety in them atones for the liberty: Mr. 

Dry den has been too free of theſe in his latter works. 


3. 


We may again 
Give to our tables meat, ſleep to our nights, 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives. 


Shakeſp. "Their freedom; they themiclves ordain'd their {;? 
. Pope. Never any Sabbath of releaſe Mit 
9. Frank ; not gained by. importunity ; not Could free his travels and afflictions deep. Daniel. In every fin, by how much the more free F $ 


purchaſed, 
We wanted words to expreſs our thanks: his 
noble free offers left us nothing to aſk. Bacan. 
xo. Clear from diſtreſs. 
Who alone ſaffers, ' ſuffers moſt i' th* mind, 
Leaving free things and happy ſhows behind. Sal. 
11. Guiltleſs ; innocent. 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 
Confound the ignorant. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is free. Dryd. 


3. To exempt. is in its choice, by ſo much is the act the men 
For he that is dead is free'd from ſin. Rom. vi.7. ſinful; and where there is nothing to imporcn, 
FREE BO“O TER, fre-bd'-tar. 2. /. | free and | urge, or provoke the will to any a, there h 
booty.] A robber; a plunderer ; a pillager. much an higher and perfecter degree of fran 
Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of name, | about that act. 

his forces conſifted moſtly of baſe people and free- | 5- Unreltraint. 
booters, fitter to ſpoil a coaſt than to recover a king- I will that all the feaſts and ſabbaths fall 
dom. Bacon, | all days of immunity and fr-ed.z: for the Jews 
T rl of Warwick had, as often as he met [ my realm, ; I Mz. 
Ws frigates, or ſuch freebaoters as ſailed | 6. The ftate of being without any partict' 


A” 
Ore, 


. | under their commiſſion, taken all the feamen. evil or inconvenience, | 
12. Exempt.; with of anciently; more pro- | l Clarendon. The freedom of their ſtate lays them unde! 
perly from. TR farnzoorING, fre- bo“ ting. 1. / Robbery ; re neceſſity of always chuſing and * 
, . ie . . | | eit things. 2 
\ Are ſuch allow'd infirmities, that hone plunder ; the act of pillaging. | | ; zue; . * 
Is never 2 of. Shake. 11 Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 7* mo or facility in doing or ſhowing zp 
Who fears. not to do ill, yet fears the name; that cometh handſomely in his way; and when | thing. 7 


And free from conſcience, is a ſlave to fame. Denh. 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within you ſee, 


From which the happy never muſt be free. Dryd. 
Their ſteeds around, 


Free from the harnefs, graze the flow'ry ground. 
Dryden, 

The will, free from the determination of ſuch 
defires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisſactions. 

a | , — L: che. 

13. Inveſted with franchiſes ; poſſeſſing any 
thing without vaſſalage; admitted to the 


privileges of any body : with of. 
He therefore makes all birds of every ſet ? 
Dryden. 


Free of his farm, with promiſe to reſpect 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equally protect. 
What do'ſt thou make a ſhipboard? To what end 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free? 
Stark-ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'it tempt the 
ſea? Dr den. 


he goeth abroad in the night on freebooting, it is 
his beſt and ſureſt friend. | Spenſer. 
FaE'EBORN, fre-bdrn. u. . [ free and born.) 
Not a flave ; inheriting liberty. | 
O baſeneſs, to ſupport a tyrant's throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world 
Dryden. 
T ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a frecborn ſubject, 
ſuch things perhaps as no Dutch commentator 
could, and I am ſure no Frenchman durſt. Dryden. 
Shall /reeborn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to ſervile ſhame ; 
Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretcnd to-reign ? Dryden. 
FREECHA/PPBL, fre-tshap/-il. . /. [ free and 
cbappel.] Such chappels as are of the king's 
foundation, and by him exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the ordinary. The king 


FREEFO'OTED, fre-fut'-id. adj. [ fre: mi 
foot.) Not reſtrained in the march, 
We will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too fr:efocted. Shalefp. Henk. 


FREEHE'ARTED, fre-hi'r-tid. adj, | fre 1. 
heart.] Liberal; unreſtrained. 

Love muſt freehearted be, and voluntary; 
And not inchanted, or by fate conſtrain' d. Ia 


FaEEHO“Lp, fre'-hold. . /. re and 1 
That land or tenement which a man holic# 
in fee, fee-tai}, oc for term of life. Fre: 
hold in deed is the real poſſciſion of l 
or tenements in fee, fee-teil, or for * 
Freehold in law is the right that a man is 
to ſuch land or tenements before his c 
or ſeiſure. Freehold is ſometiines taxen 1 
oppoſition to villenage. Land, in the tir 
of the Saxons, was called either bock a 


fore- 


14. Without cxpence; by charity, as a free- 
ſchool. _% 


To'FREE, fr&, v. a. [from the adjective. ] 


1. To ſet at liberty; to reſcue from ſlay 
or captivity ; to manumit ; to looſe. 
The child was priſoner -to the d is 


By law and proceſs of great nature thence 
Free'd and enfrunchis'd; not a party to 
Ihe anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
I any be, the treſpaſs of the queen. Sbaleſp. 
| He recovered the temple, res the city, and 
upheld the laws which were going down. 
7 | 2 Mac, ii. 22. 
Can'ſt thou no other maſter underſtand, | 
Than lim that free'd thee by theipretor's wand? 
WY. Dryden. 


F 


F 


N Should thy coward tongue dependence. ; heron led „ 
Spread its cold poiſon through the martial throng, Ihe laws themſelves they do ſpecially rage at, as 1 ſhould be glad to poſſeſs a Fay 2 5 
My jav'lin ſhall revenge fo baſe a part, moſt repugnaut to their liberty and natural free [-' at be token om me by any K to wb. W 

Andree the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. | dom, POE” 1 ; 


: 


chappel, and by his charter exempt it from 


ter in the rules of our modern policy, but ſuch a 


| Fre'EDOM, fre-dim. 1. , (from free.) | 
I. Liberty; exemptiom from ſervitude ; in- 


may alſo licenſe a ſubjeQ to found ſuch a 


the ordinary's viſitation. Cocvel. 
RE'ECOST, fre'-kost, u. /. \'[ free and coft.) 
Without expence ; free from charges. 

We muſt not vouch any man for an exact maſ- 


one as has brought himſelf ſo far to hate and de- 
ſpiſe the abſurdity of being kind upon freeceft, as 
not ſo much as to tell a friend what it is o'clock 
for nothing. | South. 
RE'EDMAN, fre'd-man. u. /. [ freed and man.] 
A ſlave manumitted. Libertus. 
The freedman joſtles, and will be preferr'd; 

Firſt come, firſt ſery'd, he cries. Dryden : Fuv. 


Spenſer on qr eland. 


/ 


: 


— 


. 


and by the better ſort of tenants, as n 


that is, holden by book or writing, or 
land, that is, holden, without writing. Te 
former was held by far better condit'o 


men and gentlemen, being ſuch as we fes 
call freehold, The latter was een , 
the poſſeſſion of clowns, being that v 9 
we now call at the will of the lord. Cot 
No alienation of lands holden in chief . 
available, touching the freehold ot inher: *. 
thereof, but only where it were nude * 
of record. Bacen's Office 7 
There is an unſpeakable picture gra 
thing one's own : a freebels, though it 5 4a 
ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleat p 1 
fleſßion, and ſtout in the defence of — N 
My friends here are very few, mw will r. 
freehold, from whence nothing but dea 62 


not give conſent. iT AGu 


% 


FRE 
&#.h&-dar. #. /. (from free- 


One who has a freehold. 


IF _—_ the Iriſh lord, who could not live but 


Davies. 
by cxtortz00. 4 . 

5 fr&-1 ” adv, [from free.] x 
7% liberty ; Kist vaſſalage; without 


without dependance. 

Withoot reftraint; heartily; with full guſt. 
* if my ſon were my huſband, I would freelier re- 
>» in that abſence wherein he won bonour, than 

oy embracements of his bed, where he would 

der moſt love. Shakejp. Coriclanus. 
3s plentifully; laviſhly. 


[pledge your grace; and if you knew what pains | 


L have beſtow d to breed this preſent peace, 
Yeu would drink freely. 
4. Without ſcruple ; without reſerve. 
Let i 


And cenſure freely who have written well. Pepe. 


g. Without impediment. 


To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the | 


Greeks in true verſifying, were even to cat acorns 

with fine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 

among men. Aſcham. 
The path to peace is virtue: what I ſhow, 

Thyſelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow : | 

Fortune was never worſhipp'd by the wiſe ; 

But ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the Kies. Dryden. 


6. Without neceſſity; without predetermi- 


n. | 

nh they ſtood who ſtood, and ſell who fell. 
Milton. 

He leaves us to chuſe with the liberty of reaſon- 
able beings: they who comply with his grace, 
comply with it freely ; and they who rejeR it, do 
alſo freely reject it. Ropers. 

7. Frankly ; liberally ; without coſt. 

By nature all things have an equally common 
uſe: nature freely and indiffetently opens the bo- 
ſoms of the univerſe to all mankind. South. 
8. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord. 


Far'tMan, fre-man. 7. /. [ free and man.] 
1. One not a ſlave ; not a vaſſal. 

Had you rather Czfar were living, and die all 
faves, than that Cæſar were dead, to live all 
? | Shakeſp. 
If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, 
and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment which keeps us from chuſing or doing 
the worſt, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and 


| 


fools are only the freemen. | Locke. 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or im- 
munitics. f 
He made us freemen of the continent, 


What nature did like captives treat before. Dryd. | 


What this union was is expreſſed in the pre- 
ceding verſe, by their both having been made 
freemen on the ſame day. 

Fazenrxpep, fg. mb ad- id. adj. | free and 
wind.] Unperplexed; without load of care. 

To be freeminded, and cheerfully diſpoſed at 

of meat, fleep, and exerciſe, is one of the 
bel precepts of long laſting. Bacon, 
+ The or quality of being free. 

4. Openneſi quaury ng 
Fr; 

_ The reader ma Con it, if he pleaſe, for the 

freenefs of the * > 4 
3. Generoſity ; liberality. 5 | 

. it will never be faid that the laity, who 

7 clergy are taught to be charitable, ſhall in 


tions exceed the clergy itſelf, and their 
Spratt. 


, ſons, in reengſa of giving. 
FEESCHO'OL, fre-zk81. 1. / ¶ Free and ſcbos / 
= ny in which tearning is given with” 
To X Cv "mY , | op 
9 W l. N me 20th of le 


Shakeſp. Hen. IV. | 


uch teach others who themſelves excel, 


Addiſon, ' 


1 unreſervedneſs; ingenuouſneſs; 


Dryaen. | 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


FRE 


laad in the time to come, proviſion was made by 
another law, that there ſhould be one fregſchea at 
leaſt erected in every dioceſe, Davies. 
Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a ſmall 
freeſ.brol ; a gentleman who happened to have a 
better underſtanding than his neighbours, procured 
the place for him who was the better ſcholar.$zoift. | 
FxtesPo'kEN, fre-5p0'kn. adj. [free and 
ſpoken.) Accuſtomed to ſpeak without re- 
ſerve. 


Nerva one night ſupped privately with ſome 


ſix or ſeven; amongſt whom there was one that 
was a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
courſes as Marcellus and Regulus had done: the 
emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and 
tyranny of the former time, and, by name, of the 
two accuſers; and faid, what ſhould we do with 
them, if we had them now? One of them that 
was at ſupper, and was a freeſpoten ſenator, ſaid, 
Marry, they ſhould ſup with us. Bacon. 
Far'esSTONE, fre-st6n. n. ſ. [free and fone. 
Stone commonly uſed in building. 
Freefie is fo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in any 
direction. 5 Woodward. 
I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a leathern hand, a free- 
ſtene-coloured hand. Shakeſp. As yeu lie it. 
The ſtreers are generally paved with brick or 


| 


freeflone, and always kept very neat. Addiſon on Italy. | 


FREETHI NKER, fre-think'-ar. n. . | free 
and think.] A libertine; a contemner of 
religion, 

Atheiſt is an old-faſhioned word: I'm a free- 
thinker, child. Addiſon. 

Of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will not 
gag freedom of action, which is the ſole end, 

ow remote ſoever in appearance, of all objec- 
tions againſt Chriſtianity ? And therefore the free 
thinkers conſider it as an edifice, wherein all the 
parts have ſuch a mutual dependance on each 
other, that if you pull out one fingle nail, the 
whole fabrick muſt fall to the vreoed. Swift. 

FREEWIT'LL, fre-wil'. n. ſ. [ free and will.) 

1. The power of directing our own actions 
without reſtraint by neceſſity or fate. 

We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of 
this or that deſire; this ſeems to me the ſource of 
all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which is 
improperly called freewill. Locke. 

2. Voluntarineſs; ſpontaneity. | 

I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Iſrael in my realm, which are minded cf their 
own freexwill to ga up to Jeruſalem, go with thee. 

Ezra, vii. 13. 

FrEEWO'MAN, fre-whm-tin. 7. / [ free and 
werman.)] A woman not enſlaved. 

All her ornaments are taken away of a free- 
woman ; ſhe is become a bondflave. x Mac. ii. 11. 

tory E : ZE, fr&z. v. n. preter. froze, Lvrieſen, 

ut. | 

1+ To be congealed with cold. 


, The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 


| 


which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. Ray. 


The freezing” of water, or the blowing of a 
plant, returning at equidiſtant periods in all parts 
of the earth, would as well ſerve men to reckon 
their years by as the motions of the ſun. Locke, 

2. To be of that degree of cold by which water 
is congealed. 

Orpheus with his lute made trees | 
And mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themſelves wheu he did ſing. Shakeſp. 
Thou art all ice, thy Kindneſs freezes. Shakeſp.. 
| Heav'n froze above ſevere, the clouds congeal, 

And thro? the cryſtal vault appear'd the ſtanding 

hail. | : Dryden. 

To FREEZE, fre'z. v. 4. pret. froze; part. 

Frozen or froze. | | 4 
1. To congeal with cold. 


| 
| 


| 


— 


| 


LY To kill y cold. FE" 2 ; 


FRE 
When we both lay in the field, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garment; ! 
My maſter and miſtreſsare almoſt frozentodea th. 
Sbg. 
3. To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 
have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Sal. 
eath came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his iron reign ; 
Then upward to the ſeat of life he goes; 
Senſe fled before him, what he touch's he froze. 
D ryden. 


To FREIGHT, frat. v. 4. preter. freighted ; 


part. fraught ; which being now uſed as 
5 * freigbted is adopted. [ fretter, 
r. 
I. To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 
goods for tranſportation, 
The princes 
Have to the port of Athens fent their ſhips, 
Fraught with the miniſters and inſtruments 
Of cruel war. Shakeſp. Troilus and Crefſida, Prod. 
Nor is, indeed, that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas ; 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. Dryd. 
Freighted with iron, from my native land 
ſteer my voyage, ' Pope's Odvfes. 
2. To load as the burthen; to be the thing 
with which a veſſel is freighted. 
I would 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have fwallow'd, and 
The frerghting ſouls within her, Shatsp. 
FREIGHT, fra't. . / 
1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight ; 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. Dry. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of goods. 
FRE1GHTER, fra't-fr, n./. | fretteur, Fr.] He 
who freights a veſſel. 


Fk Ex, fren'. 2. /. A ſtranger. An old word 
wholly forgotten here; but retained in 
Scotland, Beattie. 
But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And wobes the widow's daughter of the glen; 
And now fair Roſalind hath bred his ſmart, 
So now his friend is changed for a fren, Spenſer. 


FRENCH Chalk, frent'sh-tsh4k. n. /. 
French chalk is an indurated clay, extremely 
denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy ſurface, and ſoft and 
unctuous to the touch; of a greyiſh white colour, 
variegated with a duſky green. Hill. 
French chalk is unctuous to the touch, as ſtea- 
tites is, but harder, and narer approaching the 
conſiſtence of ſtone, * ood. 
To FRE'NCHIFY, frent'sh-Kfy. v. a. [from 
French.) To infet with” the manner of 
France; to make a coxcomͤb. | 
They miſliked nothing more ih king Edward the 
Confeſſor than that he was fretghified; and ac- 
counted the deſire of foreign language then to be 
a foretoken of bringing in foreign powers, which 
indced happened.  Camden's Remis. 
Has he familiarly diſlik d 
Your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet | 
Was not exactly frenchified ? 85akeſp. 
FxE'NETICK, fren'--tik. adj. [ frenctique, Fr, 
perm; ; generally therefore written ph e- 
netick.] Mad; diſtracted. 
- He himſelf impotent, . 
By means of his frenctich maladſy. De 
FRE'NZY;fren'-Zy. ne. Louie; phrenitss, Lat. 
whence phrenetily, phrenetſy, phrenzy, ar 
Fremz.] Madnueis; diſtraction of mind; 
alienation of underſtanding; any violent 
paſſion. approaching to madneſs. | 


That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad devil of 
jealouſy in him that ever governed frenzy. 35-1 /þ. 
* . True 
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True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 
That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom 
All elſe is touring frenzy and diſtraction. 
Why ſuch a diſpoſition of the body inducet 
1, , Oeep, another diſturbs all the operations of the ſoul, | 

And occaſions a lethargy or frenzy: this knowledge 
ccceds gur narrow faculties. Bent. 

Fa &/QuBRCE, brd Kwens. n. . frequence, "I 
«  Jequentiay Lat.] Crowd; concourſe ; af: 1 
. , 
Shatkeſp. Timon. | 


- 


ſembly -. . 
The frequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout. 
He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling ſpake. Milton. 
_ Fxw/Qvency; fre-kwen-sp. 1. J. [ — 
r U. pen ges N 9 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done. þ 9" 
+ Showld-a miracle be indulged to one, others 
would think themſelves equally intitled to it; an 
if indulged to many, it would ho longer have th 
effe& of a nuracle : its force and influence woul 


: 
+1444 


be loſt by the frequency of it. Atter 
2. Concourſe; full affembly. 5 
Ihou cam'ſt ere while into this ſenate: Who 


Of ſuch a frequency, ſo many friends 
And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee ? B. Jonſen. 
- FREQUENT, fre'-kwent. adj. [ frequent, Fr, 
fre uens, Lat.) $7 | 
1. Often done; often ſeen ; often occurring. 
The frequenter theſe times are, the better. 
i Duty of Man, 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 
The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funcrals. Dryd. 


| 


, 


Frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. Pope, | 


2. Uſed often to practiſe any thing. 
, The Chriſtians of the firſt times were generally 
frequent in the practice of it. Duty of Man, 
Every man thinks he may pretend to any em- 
ployment, provided he has been loud and frequent in 


declaring himſelf hearty for the goverument. Sift. | 


3. Full of concourſe. 
Frequent and full. | 
To FREQUE/NT;, fre-kwent', v. a; [frequento, 
Lat, freguenter, Fr.] To vifit often; to be 
much in any place; to reſort often to. 
They in latter day, I 4 
Finding in it it ports for fiſhers trade, 
Gan more the ſame freguent, and further 


þ 


* 


to invade. 
| Spenſer. 

There were ſynagogues ſor men to reſort unto: 
ourSaviour himſelf and the apoſtles frequented them. 
Er 


This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequents my houſe,  Shakgſp, Timon. 

At that time this land was known and frequented 

by the ſhips and veſſels. | Bacon. 

Wich tears 

Wat' ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in fi 


Of forrow unleigy'd, and humiliation meek. Me. | 


To ſerve my friends, the ſenate I frequent ; 
And there what I before digeſted, vent. Deubam. 


That he frequented the court of Auguſtus, and 
was well received in it, is moſt undoubted. Dryd. | 


FREQUE'NTARLE, fr>-kwent/-Abl. adj. [from 
frequent.) Converſible; acceſſible. A word 
not now uſed, but not inelegant. 


2 and his humour not yet fully diſcayered, made 
him ſomewhat, the more frequentable.and leſs dan- 


gerous. 5 Pet eek Skiney. 
FaEQUE'NTATIVE, fie-kwen'-ta-tlv, adj. 


| [frequentatify Fr. frequentatiwus, Lat.] A 

— term applied to verbs ſigni- 
Fying the frequent repetition of an action. 

PxtqQue'nTe, fre-kwent'-ar, 1. /. [from re- 

'quent.} One who often reſorts to any place. 

; Perſons under bad imputations are no great re- 

| quenters of churches. r | 


| 


2 
dio. 


ba 


| 3 The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring. 


7 
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* 


Milton. 


While youth laſted in him, the exerciſes of that | 


a _ 
2 


© Swift. 


an 


Lat.] Often; commonly; not rarely; not 

ſeldom; a conſiderable number of times; 
manifold times. | | 

I could not, without much grief, obſer ve how 

' frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a loſs for 

queſtions and anſwers, 


FRE'SCO, fres-k6. n, , Ital.] 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade ; duſkineſs, like that of 
the evening or morning. © | 
1 Helliſn ſprites f 
I pve more the freſco of the nights. Prior. 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, but 
in duſk. : * | 
Here thy well-ſtudy'd marbles fix our eye 
A fading freſco here demands a ſigh. Pepe. 
FRESH, fresh'. adj. [FRETC, Sax. fra;/che,Fr. ] 
1, Cool; not vapid with heat. 
PH cull the fartheſt mend for thy repaſt ; 


, 


| 


And draw thy water from the fre/oeft ſpring. Prior. 
3. Not. ſalt. 9 9 A | 


# 3 N 


They keep, themſelves unmixt with the ſalt wa | 
ter; ſo that, a very great way within the ſea, men 
may take up as frgf water as if they were near the 
land. Abbot's Deſcr. of tbe World, 
3. New; not had before. 

No borrowed bays his temples did adorn, 
But to our crown he did je wels bring. Dryd, 

4. New; not impaired by time. 

This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the dread of judgment paſt remain 
Freſb in their minds, fearing the Deity, 
With ſome regard to what is juſt and right, 
Shall lead their lives. Milten's Paradiſe Left, 
That love which firſt was fet, will firſt decay 
Mine of a freſber date will longer ſtay, Dryden. 

5. In a ſtate like that of recentneſs. | 
Nie will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 
;. Preſerve and ſtill keep 72, like flowers in waters, 


| Denham. 
With ſuch a care 1 
om their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtill preſerve them new, 


— 


As roſes fr 


And iet as on the buſh they grew. aller. 
by Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair lig! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo fr and gay! Milt. 


_ Think not, cauſe men flatt'ring ſay, 
,. Y'are freſo as April, ſweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ſtar, 
That you are ſo. 
6. Recent; newly come. en 
Amiqdſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs d; f 
Vet freſs from life, a new admitted gueſt. Drycen. 
Freſs from the fact, as in the preſent caſe, 
The criminals are ſeiz'd upon the place; 
_ Stiff in denial, as the law appoints, 
On engines theydiſtend their tortur'd joints, Dryd. 
7, Repaired from any loſs or diminution... 
Nor lies ſhe long; but as her fates ordain, ? 


Carew. 


: 


* — — 


Springs up to life, and re to ſecond pain; 
Is ſav d to-day, to-morrow to be flain, Dry. 
8. Florid; vigorous ; cheerful; unfaded ; un- 
impaired. are a #54 NY 
is pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for 

him; take order that when he is dead there be 
choſen a pope of frefs years, between fifty and 
threeſcore. PE | 


4 


Two ſwains e 
Freſb as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair. Pope. 
9. Healthy in countenance; ruddy. 
RR B76 
Haſt thou beheld à freſber gentle woman. 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks? Sal. 
It is no rare obſervation in England to fee a 
fre colonred” luſty young man yoked to a con- 
ſumptive female, and him. ſoon after attending 
her to her grave. . | Harvey on Conſumpti-ns. 
They repreſent to themſelves. a thouſand poor, 
tall, innocent, r coloured young gentlemen, Ada. 
Io. Briſk; ſtrong; vigorous. 
As a fret gale of wind fills the ſails 


| 


o 


of a ſhip. 
Holder. 


Far GTI, frè-Kwént- y. adv. Laguenter, 


Wife, | 


"If 


4 


| 4, Coolneſs. 


—< « 


| 5+ Ruddineſs; colour of health. 


Bacon's Holy War. 


F RAE 


11. Fafting ; oppoſed to extin- 
A low word, 4 
12. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or 
FaesH, fresh", 1. /. Water no 
He ſhall drink nougl:: 
ſhew him 
Where the quick freſbe: are. Shat-7s ; 
To FRE'SUEN, fresh'n, v. a, from 5, 25 
. bo . . 0 n Th, * 
make freſh. fret Ty 
Precluſive drops let all their 
In large effuſion over the . 
To FRE SHEN, frésh'n. D. 7. 
A freſbenirig brrezę the Magick power f 
While the wing'd veſſel fle along the ti 
Far'SHET, fresh'-It. 2. /. (from ref. 
of freſh water. . 


or Crinkin, 


ſtinkig N 
t lalt. 
but bringe for PI a 


= 


int DCD» % $Þot 


oo” 


** 


moiſture geg 
world. 75 . 
To grow fret. 
upply's 


49 
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vapidneſs. ö 
Moſt odours ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed; by: 
flowers preſſed or beaten, N o loſe the fr:ſeng/ ud 
ſweetneſs of their odour, | Bar 
3. Freedom from diminution. by time; 8: 
ſtaleneſs. | 
For the conſtant freſoe/ſs of it, it is ſuch a ples 

ſure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; iu 
ſurely nò man was ever wezry of thinking, th 
he had done well or virtuoully. Siu. 
3. Freedom from fatigue; newneſs of ſtrengt!, 
The Scots had the advantage both for numie 


8 and e of men. Hayward 


There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for 
Fare and gathering the winds and air in the 
' , heats of Summer; but they be but pennings of tas 
winds, and-enlarging them again, and making 
them reverberate in circles. Baza 
Say, if ſhe pleaſe, ſhe hither may repair, 
And breathe the fref&n:/5 of the open air. Dry 
She laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
To take the fre/aneſs of the morning air. A4 


The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, | 
Works through her ſkin, and burſts in bloating 
ſtains; 
Her cheeks their Freſengſs loſe and wonted grace, 
And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face. Crans, 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 
FzESUMWA TER, fresh-wi-tir. [A compound 
word of e and abater, uſed as 28 r 
jeQive.] Raw; unſkilled ; unacquainted. 
A low term borrowed from the ſailors, who 
ſtigmatiſe thoſe who come firſt to {ea 3 
re/hwwater m or fovices. _ . 
4 Ne nobility, as  freſbroater ſoldiers which jos 
© never ſeen but ſome light ſkirmiſhes, in 2 
brayery made light account of the Türks. K 
FRET, frét'. 1. /. [Of this word the Hg 
logy is very doubtful : ſome derive it 25 
*rneran to eat; others from fnerran 


ro; Shinner mol 


adorn; ſome from peirro 


1.01 3 Ha elne ch petiller: 
probably*from Fremo, or theFrenc 7 ha 


FRE 


FRE 


Nor did there want 


t comes immediately from the | 5. To form into raiſed work. 
N a e e a 


or ſtrait of the ſea, where the wa- 

2. eonfinemetit is always rough. _ 
Euripus * — ſtrait, 5 or 
channel of the ft tween two ſhores, 
| of the ea, running betwee 9 
Any agitation of liquours b fermentation, 

1 nement, or other cauſe. - 
Of this river the ſurface is covered with froth 


yo «4! r 4; Addifn on Italy. 
e bldod in a fever, if well governed, like 


ing upon the fret, diſchargeth itfelf of hetero- 
geneous mixtures. | Derbam. 
That ſtop bf the muſical inftrument which 


auſes'or regulates the vibrations of the 


3 


** good winding of a ſtring before it 
will mae any note; and, in the tops of lutes, 
the higher they go, the leſs diſtance 1s between 
ES LORE Bacon. 
= Hid work, and reſted not: the ſolemn pipe 
= and dinner, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All founds on fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
Tewper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice | 
Choral or uniſon. Milton s Paradiſe Loft. 
They are fitted to anſwer the moſt variable 
harmony « two or three pipes to all thoſe of a 
church-organ, or to all the ſtrings and frets of a 
lutte. | Grew's Coſmel. Sac. 
4. Work rifing in protuberances. 
The frets of houfes, and all equal figures, pleaſe ; 
_ wheacas unequal figures are but deformities. Bac. 
| We take delight in a proſpect well laid out, 
and diverſiſied with fields and meadows, woods 
= znd rivers, in the curious fret works of rocks and 
1 grottos. ; Speftat:r. 
. Agitation of the mind; commotion of tem ·- 
L per; paſſion. 


- 


Calmneſs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 

Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire, Herbert. 
The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply*d in ſober _ Tate, 

You; too weak, the ſlighteſt loſs to bear, 

Ae on the fret of paſſion, boil and rage, Creech. 

Vet then did Dennis rave in furious fret; 

I never anſwer'd, I was not in debt. Pope. 
Te EFRE, fret'; v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To agitate violently by external impulſe 

or action. . 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To way their high tops, and to make a noiſe 
arefrettedwith the guſts of heav n. Shah. 
2, To wear away by rubbing- | 

Tl they have? them ftill upon one place, 

ve fretted us a pair of graves 

Within the earth. | Ts Sag. Rich. II. 

in the banks of rivers, with the waſhing of the 

water, there were divers times frctted out big 
pieces of gold. | n Abbot. 
Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, 

L alnays ground the putty on it with the concave 

11 it had done making a noiſe ; becauſe, 
x particles of the putty were not made to 
ſick faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the object metal, and 
| fill it full of little holes. Newton's Optics. 

3. To hurt by attrition. 4 


1 ; Antony _ | ; 
ls valiant and dejeQted ; and, by ſtarts, 
His {raed fortunes give him hope and fear 


1 


| : LS © : Lev. xiii. S5. 
The painful huſband, lowing his ground 
Shall find all fret with ak, boch 2 ſhields, 


ind bubbles; for it runs along upon the fret, and 
ing againſt the ſtones that oppoſe its 


1 


— 


| 


| 


—— 
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£ 


under his harrow ſound, Hakero, 


Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures prav'n ; 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton's Par: Left. 
6, To variegate ; to diverſify, 

6 Yon grey lines, 

That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. Shak. 
7. To make angry; to vex. 

The better part with Mary and with Ruth 
Choſen thou haſt; and they that over-ween, 
And at thy growing virtues fre: their ſpleen, 

No anger find in thee, but pity and truth. Mili. 

; Becauſe thou haſt ſretted me in all theſe things, 
behold I will recompence thy way upon thine head. 
Exch. xvi. 43. 

Such an expectation, cries one, will never come 

to paſs: therefore I'll even give it up, and go and 
Fret myſelf. Collier. 

Injuries from friends /7et and gall more, and the 

memory of them is not ſo cally obliterated, Arbuth. 


To FRE, fret. v. u. | 
t. To be in commotion ; to be agitated. 
No benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay 
that diabolical rancour, that frets and ferments in 
ſome helliſh breaſts, but that it will foam out in 
flander and inveaive. South. 
Th' adjoining brook, that purls along 
The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving througha reedy pool. Thom. 
2. To be worn away; to be corroded. 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, 
and pat your gold therein, with ſal armoniack, 
binding it cloſe, and then hang it up: the ſal armo- 
niack will fret away, and the gold remain behind. 
Py Peacham. 
3+ To make way by attrition or corrofion, 
Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the exuberances, 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very 
ſeldom uſed to ſoft wood, Moxon. 
It inflamed and ſwelled very much; many 
wheals aroſe, and fretted one into another with 
great excoriation. Wiſeman. 


4. To be angry; to be peeviſh ; to vex himſelf, 
They trouble themſelves with fretting at the 
ignorance of ſuch as withſtand them in their 
Opinion, | Hooker, 
We are in a fretting mind at the church of 
Rome, and with angry diſpoſition enter into co- 
gitation. Hooker, 
Helpleſs, what may it boot 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! F. Queen. 
Their wounded ſteeds 

Fret ſetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
Sbaleſp. Hen, V. 

Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care 

Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. 
Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


8 


His heart fretteth againſt the Lord, Prov. xix. 3. 


Hudibras fretting 
Conqueſt ſhould be ſo long a getting, 
Drew up his force. 
He ſwells with wrath, he makes outrageous moan, 
Fe frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the mo. 
den. 
How fhould I fret to mangle ev'ry line, 7 
In rev'rence to the fins of thirty-nine. Pope. 
Fre/TFUL, fret'-feal. adj. [from fret.) Angry; 
peeviſh ; in a ſtate of vexation. 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 


And each particular hair to ſtand on end, \ 
Like quills upon the fretyul porcupine. SBI. 
Where's the king ? | 


—Contending with the fretful elements; | 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea. Sa. 


are extremely fretful and peeviſh, never | 


well at reft; but always calling for this or that, or 


changing their poſture of lying or ficting. Harvey. | 


Are you poſitive and fretfut ? 
| Heedleſs, ignorant, forg 1 Swift. 
FaE'TFULLY, fret'-ful-Y.adv. [from fre:ful.] 
Peeviſhly. 


Hudibres. | 


FRI 


FaAETFULNESS, frit'-fal-nls. . % [from fe: + 
Ful.] Paſſion; peeviſhneſs. 

FrE'TTY, fret'-tf. adj. [from fret.] Adorned 
With raiſed work. | 
 Frrant LITY,fri-4-blY-l-th.n.[fromfriable.? 
Capacity of being eaſily reducedtopowder 

Hardineſs, friability, and power to draw iron, 
are qualities to be found in 2 loadſtone. Locke. 
FRT ABLE, fit-4bl. adj. L friable, Fr. friabilis, 
| Lat.] Eafily crumbled ; cafily reduced to 

powder. 

A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of 
| thelaſer<tree, andſometimes on cedar, very white, 

light, and friable, which we call agarick. Bacon. 
| The liver, of all the viſcera, is the moſt frinbl:, 
and eaſily crumbled or diſſolved. Arbuth. on Diet 
FRYAR, frt'-er. 2. J. [A corruption of Here, 

Fr.] A religious; a brother of ſome regu- 
lar order. | | 

Holy Franciſcan iar / brother ! ho! Shokeſp. 
| All the prieſts and ſriam in my realn, 

Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe. Shet. 

He's but a friar, but he's big enough to be 
pope. To | Dryden. 
Many jeſuits and friays went about, in the Cif- 

guiſe of Preſbyterian and Indepeudant miniſters, 
to preach up rebellion, Swift. 
A friar would need ſhew his talent in Latin. Sil 

FRI ARLIK E, fil-er-lik. adj. [from friar.} 

Monaſtick ; unſkilled in the world. 

Their friarlile general would the next day malie 
one holyday in the Chriſtian calendars, in remem- 
brance of thirty thouſand Hungarian martyrs lain 
of the Turks. Kuolleg. 
Fr1'ARLY, fri-tr-IF. adj. [ friar and like.) 
Like a friar, or man untaught in life. ' 
Seek not proud riches, but ſuch as thou may i 
get juſtly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and 
leave contentedly ; yet have no abſtract nor friar!; 
contempt of them. Bacon's Efſays. - 
| FRYARSCOWLy fri'-ers-kowl. 2. ſ. { friar and 
cowl.) A plant. It agrees with arum, from 
which it differs only in having a flower re- 

ſembling a cowl. 1 
FR“ARx, fri'-er-y. n. ſ. [from friar.} A mo- 
| naſtery or convent of friars. 

Fri'ary, frt'-Er-y. adj. Like a friar. 

Francis Cornfield did ſcratch his elbow when 
he had ſweetly invented to ſignify his name, S:. 

Francis, with a friary cowl in a corn field. ; 


| 


To FRUVBBLE, frib/l. v. 2. To trifle. 
Though cheats, yet more intelligible 
Than thoſe that with the ſtars do fribble. Hudibrar. 
Fa1'3BLER, frib'-lar. 1. /. [from the verb.] A 
trifler. 5 Ar e 
A fribbler is one who proſeſſes rapture for the 
woman, and dreads her conſent. SpeBatoy. * 


FRICASSE E, frik-4-8@/, n,/. [Fr.] Adiſh made 
by cutting chickens or other ſmall things in 
pieces, and dreſſing them with ſtrong ſauce. 

Oh, how would Homer praiſe their dancing 
Their ſtinking cheeſe, and fricacy of frogs! 

He'd raiſe no fables, ſing no flagrant lye, 

Of boys with cuſtard chodk'd at Newberry. King. 
| Fx1ca'TiION z fri-kà-shün. n. / { fricatio, Lat.] 
I be act ofrubbing onething againſt another. 
| Gentle frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, 
by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
them: this frication I wiſh to be done in the morn- 
ing. 
| © or unAuous bodies, and ſuch as 
flame, attract vigorouſly, andmoſt thercof without 
| frication, as 2k. hard yax, which will convert the 
needle almoſt as acti vcly as the loadſtone. 
| Fx1'CTIONy frik'-shan. u. /. Lr iction, Er, ſrictis 
from frico, Lat. 3 
1. The act of rubbing two bodies together. 

Do not all bodies which abound with terreſtrial 
parts, and eſpecially with ſulphureous ones, emit 
light as often as thoſepatts are ſufficicatly agitated, 
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whether the agitation be made by heat, rigies, Woe to him that is alone, is verified upon none] Drink the clear ſtream, and nothing wear buy f, 
percuſſion, putrefaction, or by any vital motion? | ſo much as upon the friendleſs perſon. 1 | The All-giver would be unthank d. Hei, 
y native ſky, 


. n. Newton's Optic la. To ſome new clime, or to The captive Germans of gigantick ſize Mita, 
2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by the | Oh friendlgſi and forſaken virtue fly. Dryden. | Are rank d in order, and are clad in fries 
motion of one body upon another. o what new clime, what diſlant ſky, He could no more live without his N be" 
3. Medical rubbing with the fleſhbruſh or Forſaken, friendigſi, will ye fly. Pope. | than without his ſkin, Aaduſin; Guy 2 7 
: ' Cloaths. 2. Friendieſs man. The Saxon word for him See how the double nation lies, 
Friftions make the parts more fleſhy and full,, whom we call an outlaw, -becauſe he was, Like a rich coat with ſcirts of rice; 


as we ſee both in men and in the currying of upon his excluſion from the king's peace | As if a man, in making poſies, 
' horſes; for that they draw a greater quantity of and protection, denied all help of friends. Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. 


ſpirits to the parts. Bacon. | FR'ENDLINESS, frend'-ly-nis. n. . [from | N fra 0 2. J. (In archite * * 
| Fainay, fri-dA. n. ſ. Irre dæg, Sax.) The | friendly.) fy | FIZ E, L large flat member which Fa 
| fixth day of the week, ſo named of Freya, | · A diſpoſition to friendſhip. ſeparates the architrave from the cornice. } 
1 a Saxon deity. „och a liking and friendlineſs as hath brought | of which there are as many kinds as the, 
A ſne were not kin to me, ſhe would be as fair forth the effects, Sidney. are orders of columns, 7 ry | 
on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Sbaleſp. | 2. Exertion of benevolence. . ; No jutting frieze, ] 
For Venus, like ber day, will change her cheer, |£o 1-et all the intervals be emplayed in prayers, | Buttrice, nor coigne of 'vantage, but thishirz WW 
| And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear. Dryden. | charity, friendlineſs and neighbourhood, and means | Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant crc. 2. 
1 r / Toried, Dur: inooas; | Stnd corperat boakke 1 * | Taylor, þ | | * 

Sax. ] This word, with its derivatives, is Far'enDLY, frend'- y. adj, (from friend.) Nor did there want * 


pronounced frend, frendly : the # totally 1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a | Cornice or frieze with boſſy ſculptures gray's, 


neglected | ems kind ; favourable ; benevolent. The — was fretted gold. Milton's Par. is 
1. One joined to another in mutual bene- 3 3 NY e — well, 3 t0 de Fi 
volence and intimacy : oppoſed to for or „„ > mankbied CERES Dod, Doe - 
h enem 0 5 ! / , p , 
| Y. Friends of my foul, you tain Be good, ar” 444 4 Seaton Milt. 9 n Sbaggel 
Rule inthisrealm, and thegor'd ftate ſuſtain. Sb. ro me ſo fricadly grown above the reſt to ge on 
Some man is a friend for his own occaſion, and | Of brutal kind ? Milton's Paradiſe Le.] Reſemblin , » has. J. [ frieze and lik} 
will not abide in the day of thy trouble. £Zcc. vi. 8, Let the Naſſau-ſtar in riſing majeſty appear r vg —— was | 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe And guide the proſp'rous mariner F „ 4 1 heed the comic | 
That would make good of bad, and friends of foes. |} With everlaſting beams of Friendly light. Prior. litt le friezelibe 3 Axe entire - 2 anda bk 
| | . Shateſþ. } ,. Diſpoſed to union ; amicable | rhe face, and ſometim pens = et * 
Wonder not to fee this ſoul extend Like friendly colours found our hearts unite only F N 7 "_ * 
The bounds, and feck ſome other felt, a friend. And each from each contract new ſtrength and ! ; ' Nt —"_ 
a | Dryden. Tas. ... | Pepe, Far'car, fii'g-it. n. /. (frigate, Fr. fregats 

2- One without hoſtile intentions, 3. Salutary ; homogeneal - Ital.) : 

Who comes ſo fait in filence of the night? Not chat Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone | ** A {mall inp. Ships under fifty guns: ! 
A friend. , In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, a generally termed frigats, n 1 
— What friend? your name? Sha leſp. Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, | The treaſure they ſought for was, in their vics, 

3. One reconciled to another: this is put by | To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt, Milton. | embezzled in certain frigats. Raleigh's Apdg q 
the cuſtom of the language ſomewhat ir- pg NDL V, frend'-lF. adv. In the manner of | On hugh-tais'd decks the haughty Bclgjanerite, 
regularly in the plural number. | friends; with appearance of kindneſs; ami- Beneath whoſe ſhades our humble frigat go. Dy 

He's fried with Czfar, cably. 8 ; 2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water, 


In late of health thou ſay'ſt, and thou ſay'| ſree. | , Behold the water work and play 
1 | X "Shateſd. | „ 4.9 Here between the armies, About her little gat, therein Ar way. F. 2. = 
PL Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; , g way-.v 

My fon came then into my mind: and yet my | That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home FR1GEFA'CTION, fri- jè-fak“shün, 2. /. [frigu 


mind n Of our reſtored love and amity. Sep. Hen. IV. | and facio, Lat.] The act of making cold. 
r wh ** . FriE/NDSH1P, frend'-ship. 2. /. [vriendſchap, | To. FRIGHT, fri't. v. a. [FHN bTan, Sax] To 
1 4 — wy Ya ** Aer wr * „ terrify ; to diſturb with fear; to ſhock with 
2 4 t 4 an friends. Carew. | The ſtate of minds united by mutual bene- fear; to daunt ; to diſmay. This was in 
+ Ae and aſcends | volence; amity. the old authours more. frequently written 
1 4 1 p 404 bv bis nb. D There is little friend/bip in the world, and leaſt: affright, as it is always found inthe Scripture. 
= — reg 6 y hs friends, Dryden. ef all between equals, which was wont to be mag- ? The herds- 
5 . — RE ech her ſwift. | Pificd : that that is, is between ſuperior and in- | Were ſtrongly clam'rous in the CH fields, 


7 - : . q 
neſs; and how ſhe is a friend to poetry and all in- 3 nn 9 n 


b T . Common. | He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any Fled not in ſilence. through the frighted deep, 


. 2 F — Frienaſbip with the favourites. Clarendon. | With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
„ eee 2. Hi ben degree of intimacy. | _ Confuſion — oy rr Milian, 
2 ** hat ſup Mie ak r loft +... DR y ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, Cherubie watch, and. of.a.ſword the flame 
The eo 1 1K. f * 1 wy If not in-friendfbip, live at leaſt in peace. Dryden. Wide-waving,. all approach far off to fright, 
I-liber I f | Milton, 3. Favour ; perſonal kindneſs, | | And guard all paſſage to the tree of like, Malu. 
iborty _— ok | 3 His frieadfaips, till to few confin'd, 7 Nor exile or danger can fright. a. brave ſpirit, 
To FRIEND, frend'. V. d. [from the noun.]] Were always of the middling kind. Swift. With innocence guarded, 
To favour; to befriend; to countenance Raw captains are uſually ſent only preferred by | With viftue rewarded; | 
to ſupport, | I Visi, and not choſen. by ſufficiency. Spenſer. I make of my ſufferings a merit: Dryden's Al. 
no that we ſhall have him well to friend. $ha. 4. Affiſtance A help... N The mind frights itſelf with any thing reflected 


- When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, | Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hoyel: | on in groſs, and ata diſtance: things thus offered 
That, for the fault' love, is th' offender friended. Some friendfbip will it lend you gainſt thetempeſt; to the mind, carry the ſbew.of nothing but diff- 

PR „ Shaleſp. | Repoſe you Sore. Shakeſp. King Lear, | culty. Lacks 
FexrenDeED, frend'-1d;,. adj. Well diſpoſed ;.| 5. Conformity; affinity ; correſpondence ;,| Whenee glaring oft with many abroaden'd orb, 


inclined to = 1 BR aptneſs to unite. 1 | He frights the nations. | _ x 
Not friended by his with to your hig perſon, | We know thoſe colours which have a friendbip FRI Rr, fri't. . / [from the verb.] A ſud- 
His will is moſt mali : ant, and it ſtretches |; with each ather, and thoſe which are d den n / l 
Beyond you to your friends. Shbakeſp.] ble, in mixing t thoſe colours of which we You; if your goodneſs does not legd-my cult 
Frr'ENDLESS, frend'-lis. adj. [from friend.) would make trial.. Drydes's Dufreſnoy, May think I broke all heſpitable — 5 
| 1. Wanting friends; wanting fupport ; with- { FRIEZE, frt'z. . ,. [drapde friſc Fr.] A coarſe. To bear you from your yard by might, 
/ out countenance; deſtitute ; forlorn, { warm cloth, made perhaps firſt in Friefand. And put your noble perſon in a fright- Dy 
= - Alas! 1 am a woman, fring, hopeleſs. _ "i If all the wor To Fxfonren, fri'tn. v. 4. To terrifys © 
F * | 2 Sheigp. Hen, VIII.] Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, | ſhock with dread; m 


— 
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kear's; or ſpatted lynx's brood, 
Frighten — —— wood. Prior. 
Far GRTFUL)s t-f61 adj, (from fright.) 

exrible 5 dreadful ; full ot terrour. 


I. | - | 
and wayward was thy infancy, 
Wu ro tran; rightful, deſp' rate, wild, and fu- 


rious. Sbakeſp. 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 

This fright paſſage ober the Stygian lake. Dryd. 

A cant word among women for any thing 


— fri- fal- . adv. [from fright- 
a 
Dreadfully ; horribly. 
* This will make a "7 Ha maſs of water, and 
looks frightfully to the imagination; tis * and 
| Burnett. 
| „ Brcerecably; not beautifully. A woman's 


— her glaſs; and Betty, pray, 

Don't 1 look fr1ghr fully to-day ? Sæviſt. 
TarGHTFULNESS, fri't-fil-nls. u. / [from 
frightfw.) The power of imprefling terrour. 
FRIGID, fridzh'-id. adj. [ /rigidus, Lat.) 
1 Cold; wanting warmth. In this ſenſe it 
is ſeldom uſed but in ſcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the on would 
deftroyed both animals and v es. 

N Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
. Wanting warmth of affection. 
z. Impotent; without warmth of body. 
W ,. Dull without fire of fancy. 
1 If juſtice Phillip's coſtive head 
Same frigid rhymes diſburſes, 
They ſhall like Perfian tales be read, 
d glad both babes and nurſes. 
WS Faicrpity, fri-jld'-i-ty. 1. /. frigiditars Lat. 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs; want of intellectual fire. 
Driving at theſe as at the higheſt elegancies, 


„ 


o 


which are but the frigidities of wit. Broten N. Err. | 


Of the two extremes, one would ſooner pardon 
phrenzy than figicrty. Pope. 
3+ Want of corporeal warmth. | 
The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſerenity 
which is neceſſary to ſevere intenſeneſs; and the 
frigiduy'of decrepit age is as much its enemy, by 
renſon of its dulling moiſture. 
4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FarenLY, fridzh'-id-1}. adv. [from frigid. ] 
'Coldly ; duly ; without affection. 
Far'GidxEss, fridzb'-id-nts. 2. /. [from fri- 
gid.] Coldneſs; dulnefs.; want of affection. 
Farcort'FiCK, fri-g-rif-t. adj, | frigorificus, 
frigus and facic, Lat.] Cauſing cold. A 
word uſed in ſcience. 
Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thoſe nitrous 
falts which float in the air in cold weather, and 
E- occaſion freezing. Quincy. 
Peu, fil, v. a. [/rilleus, Fr.] To quake 
$ or ſhiver. with cold. Uſed of a hawk; as 
'$ 1 note. 7 Dick. 
» irindzh'. 1. /. { friggio, Ital. range, 
Fr.) Ornamental appendages added to 
or furniture. It is in converſation 
uled of looſe. and ſeparate threads. 
Tboſe offices and dignities were but the facings 
V inges of his greatneſs. Mottos. 
golden fringe ev 'n ſet the 
Grew a precious trail. Dryd. Flower and Leaf. 
ber ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were 
dered with three parallel. fringes, or bands of 
light, whereof that which was contigus 
dus to the ſhadow was broadefſt- and moſt lumi- 
nous; and Sas which, was remoteſt. from.it was 


narroweſt, and fo faint as not cafily to be viſible. 
3% Newten'"s- Optiche. 
ToFrixce, frigdztr, v. a, [from the noun. 


To adorn with 
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FRi'PPERER, frip/-er-Ir. n. ſ. [from frippier, 


1. The 


| Whoſe works are ev'n the frip 


FRI 
Zicher fide of the bank, fringed with moſt beau- 


tiful trees, reſiſted the ſun's darts. Sidney. 
Of ſilver wings he took a ſhining pair, 

Fringed with. gold. Fairfax. 
Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 

My petticoat is doubly ring d. Swift. 


Fr.] One whodealsin old things vamped up. 


Fxi'ePERY, frip'-Er-y. n. /. | /ripperie, Fr. frip- 


peria, Ital.] 
lace where old cloaths are ſold. 
We know what belongs to a frippery. Sbaleſp. 
Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly thi- 
ther from Druina to play their after-game. Heel. 


2. Old cloaths ; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags. 


Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
of wit; 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 

As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. B. Jor. 
The fighting-place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 
And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 

Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery arc ſold. Pope, 


To FRISK, frisk'. v. u. { frizzare, Ital.] 
. To leap; to ſkip, 


Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glaſs, preſſing it 
ſomewhat hard; and after drawing it ſome few 
times about, it will make the water fr//# and ſprin- 
kle up ina fine dew. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The fiſh fell a friſting in the net. L' Eftrange. 
Whether every one hath experimented this trou- 
bleſome intruſion of ſome friſting ideas, which 
thus importune the underſtanding, and hinder it 
from being better employed, I know not. Locke. 


. To dance in frolick or gaiety. 


We are as twin'd lambs, that did it i” th' ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other: what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill- doing. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 

About them friſting play'd | 
All beaſts of th' earth. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

A wanton heifer f-i/ted up and down in a mea- 
dow, at caſc and pleaſure. 

Watch the quick motions of the friſting tail, 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. Dry. 


So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, | 


And beaſts in gambols fr:#'4 before their honeſt 
. Dryden. 
Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 
The friſting ſatyrs on the fummits danc'd. Add//. 
Thoſe merry Hades, 
That friſt it under Pindus' ſhades. 


Prior. 


Peg faintsat the ſound of an organ, and yet will 


dance and f-i/+ at the noiſe of a bagpipe. Arbuthnot. 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 
To catch a monkey by a wile, 
The mimick animal amuſe : 
They place before him gloves and ſhoes ; 
Which when the brute puts aukward on, 
All his agility is gone : 
In vain to rift or climb he tries; | 
The huntſmen ſeize the grinning prize. Swift. 
RISK, frisk".-n.ſ. [from the verb.] A fro- 
lick ; a fit of wanton gaiety. | 
&1'SKER, frisk'-dr. 2. /. [from ſriſt.] A wan- 
ton ; one not conſtant or ſettled,  - 
Now I will wear this, and now 1 will wear that; 


Now I will wear I cannot tell what: 


All new faſhions be pleaſant to me : 
Now I am a frifter, all men on me look; 


What ſhould I do but ſet cock on the hoop? Camd. 
FRrI'SKINESS, frisk'-y-nls, 1. /. [from friſt) 


Gaiety ;. livelineſs.. A low word. 
R1'SKY, frisk'-y. adj. friſque, Fr. from fri/e.] 


Gay HAY: A low word. 


RIT,: frit', n. J. [among chymiſts.] Aſhes or 
ſalt baked or fried together with ſand. Di#. 
RITH, frith, n: . eum, Lat.] | 


1 A ftrait of the ſea where the water being 


confined is rough... { 


- 
* 


L' Eflrange. | 
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} What deſy rate madmau then would venture oe; 
The frith, ot haul his cables from the thore ? 
Dryden's ig 
| Batavian fleets 
Defraud us of the glittering finny ſwarms 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our ſhores, 
Thomſon. 
2. A kind of net. I know not whether this 
{enſe be now retained. 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the fiſh 

entering, upon their coming back with the ebb, 
are ſtopt from iſſuing out again. Carew, 


FRIiTl LLARY, fii-til-A-ry, n. /. [ fritillaire, 
Fr.] A plant. - Miller 
Fr1i'TINANCY, fri-ti-nin-sF. n. /. [from Vi- 
tinnio, Lat.] The ſcream of an inſect, as 
the cricket or cicada. 
The note or fritinancy thereof is fat more ſhrill 


than that ofthe locuſt, and irs liſe ſhort. By. V. Er. | 


 FRUTTER, frit-tür. =. /. [riture, Fr.] 
1. A "ron — cut to be fried. 


Let Slut have one pancake for company ſake. Tu 
2. A fragment; mall piece. 
Senſe and putter! have I lived to ſtand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Engliſh ! 
Slateſp. Merry Wines of Windſor. 
If youſtrike a ſolid body that is brittle, as glaſs 
or ſugar, it breaketh not only where the inume- 
diate force is, but breaketh all about into ſhivers 
and fritters ; the motion, upon the preſſure, ſearch- 
| ing all ways, and breaking where it findeth the 
body weakeſt. 
The ancient errant knights. 
Won all their ladies hearts in tights ;- 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 

To put them into amorous twitters.. Hudibrat. 
3. A cheeſecake ; a wig. Ainſworth. 
To F RITTER, frit - tür. v. a. [from the noun, } 
t · To cut meat into ſmall pieces to be fried. 

2. To break into ſmall particles or fragments. 

Joy to great chaos! let diviſion reign ! 

My racks and tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and fritiey all their ſenſe. 
Dunciad. 


= 


. ——=y — _" * 
* 


} How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And theſe to notes are frifter'd quite away. Pope. 


| moment. 


all ſuch bad as it pleaſeth themſelves to diſlike. 
Hooker. 
| Theſe ſeem very /rivelou;-and fruitleſs ; for, by 
| the breach of them, little damage can come to 
| the. commonwealth. | Spenſer. 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, 

And ſpotted mountair-pard ; but ſet at nought_ 
The frivolous bait of Cupid: . Milton. 


—{ 
m_ 


Will be of ſerious conſequenee to you, 


All the impeachments- in Greece and Rome 
agreed in a notion of being concerned, ir point of 


honour, to condemn whatever perſon they im- - 


peached, however frivolous the articles; or how- 
ever weak the proofs. - Swift. 
I will not defend any miſtake, and do notthink 


| Arbutbnot. 
ee ee n. 4. . 
frivolous.]W ant of importance; triflingneſs. 
Fr1'vOLOUSLY, friv-6-las-If. adv. If 
frivolous, }] Triftingly ; without weight. 
To FrrzLE, frizl. v. a. 
curl in ſhort curls like nap of frieze. 

| Th' humble ſhrub | 4 

| OOTY > 


Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow ſee ye make; 


Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


0 


| FRIVOLOUS, friv.-&-164s. adj. { frivolus,. 
Lat. frivole,. Fr.] Slight; trifling ; of no 


It is frivolous to ſay we ought not. to uſe bad 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, and preſume - 


* . o > 22 
—_— » SS — 2 By 
— = „ 


— — 2 
—— — 
. - 


Thoſe things which now ſeem frivolous and flight, - 


When they have made you once ridiculous. R fer ; 


myſelf obliged to anſwer every frivelaus objection. 


from 


7 ery. Fr.] To. 
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F R O 
0 They frialed and curled their 


ee 2 
1 doff d my ſhoe, and ſwear | 
Therein I ſpy'd+this yellow frizled hair. 

FRO, fr6&'-.adv- [of gna, Sax. ] 

1. Backward; regreſſively. It is only uſed 

ia oppoſition to the word to; to and fro, | 

backward-and forward, ts and from. 

The Carthaginians having ſpoiled all Spain, 
rooted but all that were affected to the Romans; 
and the Romans, having recovered that country, 
did cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians : 
ſo betwixt them both, to and fro, there was ſcarce 
a native Spaniard left. _ - Spenſer. 
As When a cap of gather'd thorns is caſt, 

Now to, how” fro, before th' autumnal blaſt, 

Together cluug, it rolls around the field. Pope. 
2. It is a contraction of fram : not now uſed. 

They turn round like grindleſtones, * 

Which they dig out fro" the delves, 

For thei? bairns bread, wives and ſelves. B. Jonſon. 
FROCK,, frok'. x. /. [frocy Fr.] 

1. A dreſs; a coat. 1 
That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet in this, 

That to the uſe of actions fair and good, 

He likewiſe gives a froct or livery, 

That aptly is put on. Sbakeſp. Hamlet. 

© Ehalybeap temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 

Adamantean proof. Milton's Agoniſics. 
2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. 

Iſtrip my body of my ſhepherd's frock. Dryden. 

A kind of gown for children. 

F 868 frog”. n. . LFhezza, Sax-] 

1. A {mall animal with four feet, living both 
by land and water, and placed by natura- 
liſts among mixed animals, as partaking of 
beaſt and. fiſh 3 famous in Homer's Poem. 
There is likewiſe a ſmall green frog that 

perches on trees, ſaid to be venomous. - 


Poor Tom. that eats the ſwimming frog, the 
; toad, the,tadpole. 


& * 


hair wi 


Say. 


». | 


Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring ſorth 
water, with Which ſnall deſcend, frogs. Peucbau. 
a. The hollow part of a horſe's hof. 


Fx0'GB1T, frôg bit. 2. /. (reg and Bit.] An 
ro. N 5 | * Atnſevorth. | 
ogrish, frog'-flsh. a. /. [frog and £6.) | 


FR 
A kind of fiſh,. Ainſabortb. 
Fo 48e, frog'-gras. 1. /. [frog and grafs.] 


A kind of herb. | 
g Aet-tls. n./: {/rog and 


PxO'GLETTUCE, fro 
lettuce.) A plant. 
FR018E, frots'. 1. . [from the French fraer, 
as the pancake is criſped or crimpled in 
frying.] A kind of food made by frying 
bacon incloſed in a pancake. 
FRO LICK, frö“-Ik. 44%. [wrolijch,Dut.] Gay; 
full of levity; full of pranks. | 
| We fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 1 
From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolicl. „e 
Whether, as ſome ſages ſing. | 
The frelick wind that breathes.the Spring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a Maying; 
There on beds of violcts blue, 82 
And ſreſh- blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 
Fill d her with thee a daughter fair, 0 
80 buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton. 
Who ripe, and frolich of his full grown age, 


- Shakeſp. 


— 


th hot 


| 
| 


| 


To FRO (cx, frol'd4k; v. n. [from the noun.) 


; 


: Sha lep. Kiny Lear. | 


| 


| 


Y 


b 


* 


1 


\ 


FRO 
'While rain the penſtye cat gives o'er 
Her frolick:;, and purſues her tail no more; Swift. 
To play wild pranks, to play tricks of le- 
vity and gaiee x. | 
- Manly ſpirit and genius p | 
words, nor frolicks with the caprices of a frothy 
imagination. | . Glanville, 
Then to her new love let her go, 
And deck her in golden array; 
Be ſineſt at every fine ſhow, 
And frolich it all the long day. Rowe. 
FRO'LICKLY, froV-{k-1y; adv. [from frolick.] 
Gaily; wildly, e 
Fao“Lick sou, frol“-Ixk-sum. adj. [from fro- 
lick.) Full of wild gaiety. 
Fro'LICKSOMENESS, 'froV-Ik-sfm-nls. _ . / 
[from frolickſome.) Wildneſs of gaiety; 
pranks, ded en egy 
Fro'ticxsoOMELY, frolVAk-gSonm-ly.. adv. 
[from _/rolick/ome.} With wild gaiety. 
From, from". prep. Thar; Sax. and Scott.] 
r. Away; noting privation, N 
Vour ſlighting Zulema, this very hour _ 
Will take ten thouſand ſubjects from your + dap 
af \ A 


ys not tricks with 


| 
| 


. 
In fetters one the barking porter ty d, 
And took him trembling rem his ſov'reign's ſide. | 
| SE Dryden. | 
Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, fl 
A two-edg'd weapon from the ſhining ca 
2. Noting reception. 
What time would ſpare from ſteel receives its 
ae! Pope. 
3. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth. | 
Thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man | 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmere. 
The ſong began from ſove. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings riſe from the happy bed. Irene. 
4. Noting tranſmiſſion. | 
| The meſſengers frem our ſiſter and the king. Shad. 
5. Noting abſtraction or vacation. 
I ſhall find time 
From this enormous Rate, and ſeek to give 
Lofles their remedies. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
6. With t0 following; noting ſucceſſion. 
Theſe motions we muſt examine frm firſt 10 laſt, 
to find out what was the form of the carth. Burnet. 


ſe. Pope. | 


| 


£ 


: 


| 


When the moſt high 

Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud + 
Amidſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. Milton. 
Then 3 with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty | 

cad, : 

Sigh'd from her inward ſoul, and thus ſhe ſaid. Dryd. 
8. Noting progreſs from premiſſes to infer- 

cuces. ' * 
If an objection be not removed, the concluſion 
of experience ſrem the time paſt to the time pre- 
ſent will not be ſound and perfect. Bacon. 
This is evident from that high and refined mo- 
rality, which ſhined ſorth in ſome of the ancient 


os 


| 


C 


; heathens, | | South, 
9 Noting the place or perſon from whom a | 
meſſage is brought. Ne 
| The king is coming, and I muſt fpeak with him 
F 1 
How now, Fluellan, cam'ſt thou fr the bridge? 
| Shak, Hen. V. 


10. Out of; noting extraction. 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 


Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 
At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood. Mon. 
The gay, the /ralich, and the loud. Waller. 
Fro'LICK, frdV/-ik, 1. , from the adjettive.} 
A wild prank; a flight of whim and levity. 
He would be at his frolic4 once agsin, 
And his pretenſſons to divinity. 
Alcibiades, having been formerly noted ſor the 


ike -frolicks aud excurſions,” wat 
aſe 


— 


- Swift, 


mente ac f Jy 
; { + Grievefor her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. Prior, 


4 


| 


Of poor deſcent ; Acætes is my name. Addiſon. | 
11. Becauſe of. Noting the reaſon or motive | 
af an act or effect. N 


| 


* 


17. Noting derivation. 


| 


He bid her from time t time be comforted. Addi/. | 
7. Out of; noting emiſſion. 


Or muit we read you quite from what we ſpeak, 


'* 


FR O 


Relaxation from plenitude i; 
and from any cauſc by that wh 


"ag. by ſpare g, 
ch is con 4 
Arbrihat ys 


ground or Cauſe of 


" " : 
12. Out of: ' Noting the 
any thing. 
By the ſacred radiance of th 
The myſteries of Hecate, and th 
By all the operations of the orbs 
From whom we do exiſt, and cafe to be 
Here 1 diſclaim all my paternal core, 
They who believe that the Pra 
Jrem valour are ſaperiour to thoſe which gr... 
frim any other virtues, have not conſider ** 
What ertertainment can be raited fye;; 
a a machine? We ſee the ſucceſs of the 
the very beginning. 
"Tis true from force the ſtrongeſt title 
I therefore hold from that which &r% nz 


e ſun, 
E night; 


, 


: N. 
iſes Which 27 


ed. Ine 
ſo pity 
battle oN 
Dis 
ſpring: 
de king. 
| : Drove. 
13- Not near to: noting diſtance. 9 
His regiment hes halt a mile at leaſt 
South from the mighty power of the king, 8h 
14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. ; 
To die by thee, were but to die ia jeſt ; 
Frem thee to die, were torture more than dea: 8 
Haſt thou beheld, when rom the goa they z. 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart, 
Ruſh to the race, aud, panting, ſcarcely "BE | 
Th' extremes of ſey'riſh hope and chilling («ze 
| Dryd. Ii 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance, * 
Frem jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife, 
For ever be thy boſom frec'd. 
16. Noting abſence. 
Our father he hath writ, fo hath our filler, 
Of diff 'rences, which I beſt thought it fit 
To anſwer from our home. Si,. King Le, 


* 


I lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dry, 
18. Since. Noting diſtance from the pal. 
| The flood was not the cauſe of mountains, bet 
there were mountains frem the creation, Ralzr, 

| had, from my childhood, a wart upon one & 
my fingers. | Bac, 

The other had been trained up frem his youth 
in the war of Flanders, Clarenua 

The milk of tygers was his infant food, 
Taught from his tender ycars the taſte of bloud. 

Dran. 

of" all eternity, no memorad: 

actions done till about that time ? \ Tilidjn. 
19. Contrary to. Not in uſe, q 
1 thing fo overdone is /r2m the purpoſc i 
playing; whoſe end, both at the firſt and nov, 
was and is to hold, as twere, the mirrour up to 
nature. Shakeſp. Hani. 


Were there, 


Do not believe, 
That from the ſenſe of all civility, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence, 
x Shaksſp. 
Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign, to break! 
And find the truth out the wrong way? Verte. 
20. Noting removal. 
Thrice /rew the ground ſhe leap d. Dada. 
21. From is very frequently joined by an el. 
lipſis with adverbs : as, from above, fron 
the parts above ; from below, from the places 
| below; of which ſome are here exemplified. 
22. From above. | 
He, which gave them from above ſuch pow), 
for miraculous confirmation of that which the 
taught, endued them alſo with wiſdom from abet, 
to teach that which they fo did confirm. Heuler. 
No ſooner were his eyes in ſlumber bound, 


% 


3 
| | Wee ſicken ſoon from her contagious care; 


| You are good, but Penta nobler cauſe; Þ When, /rom above, à more than morral 2 
| Fran your own knowledge, not from nature's laws. Invades his ears. D ryden _ 
FFF ˙ Ä 1: "14 Dogi | 43, Brews afar." 
David celebratcs the glory of God frow-the'eon-'f Light demilances Hum afar they thi ow. 22 


| Gderation'gf the græaturſs of his works. T1. 44. Prom beneath: 


With whirlwinds 


from beneath the tofs'd the ſhip) 
+ And bare expos'd the bottom of the deep. Des 


＋ R O 


out of ian flood, 
—＋ Aug 4 with bellowing found, 


Which ho black wavesand * ſtones around. 


Dryden. 
76. 2 baſe reſior', ek ſeas, and air, 
And 1s joyful ages from wang _ crowding ranks 
„appear. 3 DN. 
ar. 

* a 1p proceeding on chile” — 

From fan ika tou and lofty tow'rs fury ey. Dryden- 
m high. 

e — "ns imperious ray mot down from 
Al 72 . r Dryden. 
5. From thence. Here; fries is ſuperfluous. 
"In the neceffary differences Which arife from 
_ thinzty they rather break into ſeveral diviſions than 
joinin any onc public iatereſt; and;/rom hence have 
aways riſen the moſt dangerous factions, which 
havexuined the peace of nations. Clarendon. 


29. From enk. From is here ſuperfluous. 
"Whiſk future realms His wand'ring thoughts de- 
Hi Gally viſion, and his dream by night, | light, 
Forbidden Thebes 8 before his eye, 
Fi where he ſees his abſent brother fly. Pope. 


| auhere. 
0 From where high Ithaca. 0 Venlooke the floods, 
Bron with o'cx-arching, ſhades and pendant 


4 
1 


* to theſe ſhoresour Wanne Pope's Od. 
1. From <vithout. 20 


is ene to plant it with women as well as with 
men, that it may — age — and not 


be eur with: ut 
— power — not, ſhall doubt 


:. Hen is ſometimes followed by another | 

prepoſition, wirh its proper cafe. 

z. Fon amid. 

Thou too ſhalt fall by time or barb tous foes, 
Whoſe circling walls the ſev'n ſam'd hills encloſe; 
Aud tou,” Whoſe rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And from ani the waves, with equal glory riſe. 

| Addiſon. | 


N 


My wang ring, had not hey who was my geide ſ 6. The forepart of any thing, as of a building. | 


Upihither, frm among the trees appear'd, 


| Both theſe ſides are not only returns, but parts 
* 1 1 A. Har radiſe 26 of the front; and uniform without, though ſeve- 
* My — age? 1 milaid, 5 | rally paztitioned within, and are on both ſides of a 


And from W "wy head Ws. iword convey d. 
4 


2 DN s En. 
36. From, 


| from Galilee, and from beyond Jordan, Mat. iv. 25. 
37. From forth. 


Young Aretys, from fort His bridal TOR r, 
| Brought 1 te full la ver oer their hands to pour, ö 


| *. caniſters of coplecratcy flour. Fee n Od. 
ek ben, Sttined to withdraw fron i | 7 
certain tracts of we; which, lay till then at the 


| — — it. Woadeuazd. 
A ichts, Uherv d. may riſe from the plain, 
. And ſight or on foot, their WGs regain. Dryden. 
9. From out. 


ow e eban gr threatnin ge fron cut a win 
Where he was not rer ſhould 
him a beholder, 
the reſt of his ſoldiers 

And join thy, 
Tm aus his 


| 


to haſten their death. Sidney. 

voice unto the angel-quire, 

lecret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire. 
Millen. 

Moy ſhake N. out thy fruitful hn: the ſeeds 


1. The face. 


a. woods, | 
| 
When the plantation grows tofienpth, then it | 


Bacon. 


Ta ſeck for needful ſueoour rens aich ut. Dryden- 3. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
5. The van of an army. 
: 
: 
| 


| There Followed him great raukeitiades of people 


a —U—— 


| 
. 
| 
commanded his guard and ' 
| 


— 3 d. umof cruel deeds. os s En. | | 


* To ſtand oppoſed or overagainſt any ee 


FRO 


40. From out of. 

Whatſoever ſuch principle therei is, it was at © the 
firſt found out by diſcourſe, and drawn from out of 
the very bowels of heaven and earth. Hocler. 

41. From under. 
He, though blind of ſight, 1 
Deſpis d, and thought extinguiſh d qu ite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, ” 
is ficry virtue rous'd 
From under afhesinto ſudden flame. * lt. demiſe. 
42. From within. 
Frm within 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his cars alarms. Dryden. 


Fro'MWARD, from'-ward. prep. [rpam and 


the word towards. Not now in uſe. 
As cheerfully going towards as Pyrocles went 
„ froward Fr -mward his death. Sidney. 
I The horizontal needle is continually varying 

” towards Eaſt and Weſt; and fo the dipping or in- 
elining needle is varying up and down, towards 


FRaoxD1'FEROUS, fron-dif'-fE-rus. au/.  fron- 
difer, Lat.] Bearing leaves. Dis. 


FRONT, front”. ＋2 [Jrons, Lat. front, Fr.] 


His front yet threatens, and his frowns com- 
mand. Prior. 
They ſtand not Front to front, but each doth view 
The other's tail, purſu'd as they purſue. Creech. 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 
Spreadon thy vont and inthy boſom glow. Thomſon. 
2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or diſlike : 


as, a hardened front; a fierce front. This 
is the uſual ſenſe. 


His forward hand, inur d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel. 
4. The part or place oppoſed to the face. 

The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of 
land our men had ſhot, that thundered upon them 


from the rampier in front, and front the gallies that 
222 at ſea in flank. Bacon. 


A dreadful interval] and Front to front 
Preſented, ſtood in terrible array. Milt. Par. Loft. 


great and ſtately tower, in the midit of the front. 
Baton. 
Palladius adviſeth the Front of his edifice ſnould 
fo reſpe the South, that in its firſt angle it receive 
the riſing rays of the Winter ſun, and decline a a 
little from the Winter ſetting thereof. 
The prince approach' d the door, 
Poſſeſs d the porch, and on the front abore 
He fix d the fatal bough...,, Dryden's An. 
One ſces the front of a palace eovered with 
painted pillars of different orders. Adiiſon on Italy. 
The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 
T o-FRONT, front'. v. 4. 2 from the noun,!] 
. Fo oppoſe directly, or owe to face; to en- 
counter. . 
| You four ſhall front them in dle narrow lane; 
we will walk lower: if they ſcape from your en- 
counter, then they light on us. + _ Shake," 
Can you, when you have puſh'd out of your 
„ the very deſender of, m, think to front 
is revenges with eaſy groans, Shakeſp. 
Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a faſt 
and true manner, or fronted with ſome other of. the 


Brown. 


the reputation, 


Iſhall front thee, like ſome ſtaring ghoſt, 
With all my wrongs about me. Dryd, Don Schaf.. 


| of met 
iP quare will be one of the moſt beautiful 3 in 


yeand, Sax. ] Away from; the contrary to 


or fromwards the zenith. Cheyne. | 


"T'wixt hoſt and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left, | 


fame party that may oppoſe them, and ſo divide J 
Bacon's Efſays. I 


FRO 


| - Italy when this ſtatue js erected, anda town houſe 
bnilt at one end to front the church that ſtands at 
the other, Adiiſun on Iialy. 


ToFeoxt, front”. v. n. To ſtand foremoſt. 
[| front but in that file, 


Where others tell ſteps with me. Shak. Hen, VIII. 
Fro'xTAL, front'-Al. n. / frontale, Lat. 
Frontal, Fr.] Any external form of medi- 
cine to be applied to the forehead, generally 
compoſed amongſt the ancients of coolers 

and hypnoticks. Drutincy. 
We may apply intercjpterfts upon the temples of 
maſtick: frontale, may alſo be applied. Wiſeman. 
The torpedo, alive, ſtupcſies at a diſtance; but 
after death produceth no ſuch effect; which had 


they retained, they might have ſupplicd opium, 


and ſerved as fr: -ntals in phreuſies. Brown. 


Fao'xTATED, froun'-ta-tid. adi. [ſrom frons, 


Lat.] In botany, the Hontated leaf of a 
flower grows broader and broader, and at 
| laſt perhaps terminates in a right line: uſed 
in oppolition to Culpated, which is, when 
the leaves of a lower end in a point. 2niney, 
FRO'NTBOX, front'-boks. 1. 4. [Front and box.] 
The box in the playhouſe from which there 
is a direct view to the ſtage. 
How vain are all theſe giories, all our pains, 
Unleis good ſenſe preſerve what beauty gains! 


That men may fav, when we the fronthox grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in jace. Pipe 


Fro'NTED, front'-id. adj. 
Formed with a front. 
Part fronted brigades form. Million. 
Fro'xTIER, fron'-tytr. 1. /. { frontiere, Fr.) 
The marches ; the limit; the utmoſt verge 
of any territory; the border; properly 
that which terminates not at the ſea, but 
fronts another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, 
or plant garriſons upon all thoſe frontiers about 

bim. Spenſer on Treland. 

I upon my frontiers hw keep ae, 

That little which is left ſo to defend. Milton. 
FacxrIiER, fröôn'-tyèr. ad). Bordering; con- 
terminous. 

A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bounds, 
Were riſing ſeas inſult the ent ler grounds. Add. 

FRO NTISPIE CE, fron'-tis-pts- 2. J. | fronti/- 
Picium, id quod in fronte conſpicitun; fronti/- 
fuce, Fr.] That part of any building or 
other body that directly meets the eye. 

Vith front {piece of diamond and gold 
Embellith'd, thick with iparkling orient gems: 
The portal fone, Milton's Paradiſe 297. 

Wno is it has informed us that 2 rational ſoul 
can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juſt ſuch a 
ſort of front Dies? Lacie. 

The 7/ronti/picce of the townhouſe has pillars of a 

: — ful black marble, ſtreaked with White. Add. 


| FRoO'xTLEss, front'-lis, adj. from froxt.} Not 


bluſhing; wanting ſhame; void of diffidence. 

Ther, froathſs man, we tolow'd from afar, 

Thy inſt; uments of death and tools of war. De. 

For vice, though /roaiieſs, and of harden'd face, 

Is daunted at the light ot awful grace. Dryden. 

Strike a bluſh through frontleſs flattery, Pope. 
Fro'xNTLET, front'-lit. n. /. (from frons, Lat. 

frenteau, Fr.] | A bandage worn upon the 
- forehead. 

How now, daughter, what makes that frontlch: 
on? Youarc too much of late i th frown. Sha. 
Thiey ſbail be as Ircalleis between thine eyes. 

5 Dent. vi. 8. 

To the forehead frontlets were applied, to re- 
ſtrain and 1 n the influx. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
FxoxTRO “ON, front'-rom. u. {. {front and 

ram.] An apartment in the forepart * 

the houſe. 

If your ſhop ſtands in an eminent ftreet, the 
frontrooms are commonly more airy than the back- _ 
rooms; and it will ieee to make the 


| 
| 


f frentreom ſhallo o . 


x ' Dloxan. 
FkoRE, 


e. 
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FR O 


Frozen. This word is not uſed uce che 
time of Miiton. = , — 
| The parthing air 


Burns frere, and cold performs th' effect of fire. | 


N. t . 


Fro vx, froru'. aj, |Levrozen, frozen, Dut.] 


Frozen; congealed with cold. Obſolcte. 
O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I feel, 
And my galage grown ſaſt to my heel. Spenſer -P. 
FROST, fr6st . . J. Inox, Sax.) 
1. The laſt effect of cold; the power or act 
of congelation. Naa 
This is the ftate of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honovrs thick upon him ; 
The third day comes à , a killing fy 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full (urely 
His greatueſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shatsſp. Henry VIII. 
When the fra ſeizes upon wine, only the more 
wateriſh parts are congealed :; there is a mighty 
ſpirit which can retreat into itſelf, and within its 
on cempals lic ſecure from the freezing impreſ- 
. Hon. South. 
2. The appearance of plants and trees ſpark- 
ling with congelation of dew. | 
Behold the groves that ſhine with ſilver re, 
Theirbeauty wither'd, andtheir verdureloſt. Pop-. 
Fao'sTBITTEN, frost-bitn. adj. fret and bit- 
ten.] Nipped or withered by the froſt. 
The lraves are too much froftbitten. Mortimer. 
Fao'sT#D, fros'-tid. adj. from rot.] Laid 
on in inequalities like thoſe of the hoar froſt 
upon plants. 7 | 
The rich brocaded ſilk unfold, ; 
Where riſingfflow rs grow ſtiff with reed gold. Gay. 
Fro'STILY, fros'-ti-If. adv. [from frofty-] 
1. With froſt; with exceſſive cold. 


2. Witbout warmth of affection. 


Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ſt utterly 
Diſpraiſemywork than praiſe it iy. Ben Jonſon. 
Fro'sTINESS, frös-ty- nis. 2. /. {from frofty.] 
Cold; freezing cold. 
Fxo'STNAIL, frost-nil. u. /. [re and nail.) 
A nailwitha prominenthead driven into the 
-horſe's ſhoes, that it may pierce the ice. 
The claws ere trait only to take hold, for bet- 
ter progreſſion; as a horſe that is ſhod with fre- 
nails. Grew's Coſmol. 


FrRo'STWORK, frost'-wark. . /. [ froft and 


work.] Work in which the ſubſtance is 
laid on with inequalities, like the dew con- 

. gealed upon ſhrubs. 

y nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe; 

The ſnowy fleece and curious froftwort theſe, 

. Producethedew, and thoſe the gentle breeze. Black. 
Fr o'sTY, fres-ty. adj. [from fre.) 
1» Having the power of congelation ; exceſ- 

ve cold. whe 

For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
For all the froſty nights that 1 have watch d. 
Bepitiful to my condemned ons. Shak. Tit. Audron. 
I The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiarcely; as fire ſcorcheth in 
froſty weather. 235 | Bacon. 
 Agnat halk-ſtaryed with cold and bunger, went 
out one frofly morning to a bee-hive. Z* Eftrange. 


2. Chill in affection ; without warmth of 


- kindneſs or courage. 
What a froſty ſpirized rogue is this! _ Shaleſp. 


3. Hoary 3 greyhaired; reſembling froſt. 


Where is loyalty? © 
If it be baniſh'd from the frofly head, | 
Where mall it find a harbour in the earth? Shal. 
FRO T EH, fra'th. 4. /. ( froe, Dan, and Scott.] 


1. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in 


Faoks, ſtö'r. adj, [beuroven, Dut. frozen.) | 


To FroTH, fri'th. v. u. [from the 


. With foam; with ſpume. 


— 


| 


1 Some frownce their curled hair in courtly 


FR O 
When wind expireth from under the ſea, as it | 
tauſeth ſome reſor::ding of the water, ſo it cauſeth 


ſome light rotions of bubbles, and white circles | 


of rob. Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
Surg ing waves againſt a ſolid rock, 
Though all ta ſhivers dalh'd, th' aſſault renew 
Vain bitt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. Milton. 
The uſeieſs /rot5 ſwims on the furface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a maſs of waters. Glanville. 
The ſcatter'd ocean flies; 


Black ſands, diſcolour d freth, and mingled mud 
0 Dr 


ariſe. 

They were the freth my raging folly mov'd 
When it boil'd up; 1 lot py [ lov'd, 
Yet then lov d moſt. 

lk now the colours of natural bodies are to be 
mingled, Jet water, a little thickened with ſoap, 
be agitated to raiſe a froth; and after that froth 
has ſtood a little, there will appear, to one that 
hall view it intently, various colours every where 
- in the ſurfaces of the bubbles ; but to one that 
ſhall go fo far off that he cannot diſtinguiſh the 
colours from one another,” the whole froth will 
grow white, with a perfect whiteneſs, Newton, 
A painter, having finiſhed the picture of a horſe, 
- excepting the looſe froth abaut his mouth and his 


ing to do that to his ſatisfaction, in a great rage 
threw a ſponge at it, all beſmeared with the co- 
lours, which fortunately. hitting upon the right 
place, by one bold ſtroke of chance moſt exactly 
ſupplied the want of ſkill in the artiſt. Bent. Serm. 


2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhew of wit or elo- 
quence. 
Who cateth his veal, pig and lamb being fretb, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth. · 
| | Tuſſer. 


To foam ; to throw gut ſpume ; to generate 
ſpume. | 
He frets within, froth: treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. Dryden. 
Exceſs muddies the beſt wit, and only makes it 
flutter and froth high. Grew. 


Fro'THILY, frôth A- y. adv. {from frothy.] * 
2. In an empty trifling manner. | 
Fro'THY, froth'-F, adj. [from froth.) 
t. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 
The ſap of trees is of differing natures; ſome 
_ watery and clear, as vines, beeches, pears; ſome 
thick, as apples; ſome gummy, as cherries; and 
ſome frothy, as elms. Path: Bacon. 
Behold a frothy ſubſtance riſe; 
Be cautious, or your bottle flics. 


2. Soft ; not ſolid ; waſting. 


What's a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy va- | 
nity of diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe 
pompous entertainments ? What is it but a morti- 
fication to a man of ſenſe and virtue? L' Eflrange. 

Though the principles of religion were never 

- ſo clear and evident, yet they may be made ridi- 


culous by vain and frotby men; as the graveſt and 
wiſeſt perſon in the world may be abuſed by being 
put in a fool's coat. - Tillotſon. 


FROUNCE, froun's. 1. . A word uſed by 
falconers for a diſtemper, in which white 
ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill. Skinz, 

ToFROUNCE, froun's. v. a. [from the noun.] 


This word was 


at firſt probably uſed in 
_ contem ; | | 


4 


bridle; and after many unſucceſsful eſſays, deſpair- | 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. | 


3- Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſubſtantial. {| 


noun. ] | 


| 


Their bodies are ſo ſolid and hard as you need 
| not fear that bathing ſhould make them frothy. Bac. 
3. Vain; empty; trifling. 


| 


| 


| 


To frizzle or curl the bair about the face. | 


Same prank their ruffs, and others timely dight 
Their gay attire. Fairy Queen. 


venly bulkip, or an overſtaring W 


liquours by agitation. 5 
Mis hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all en the nimble thighs 
Ol his froth ſoamy ſteed. 


Fo uzx, frou-zy. ad}. [A ca Mite, 
1. Fœtid; muſty. at word.) 


2. Dim; cloudy. 


| FRO'WARD, fr0/-werd. adj. 


N 1 


* dren in cradles, : 
Fao'waRDLY, fro/-werd-ly. 


 Fro'wER, frowr'. ». , [I know not the ey 


wy 
To FROWN, frown'. v. a. { frogner, 0 


| Frown, frown”. u. . [from the verb. 4 


| Fxo'wNINGLY, fro'wn-ing-1F. 


Some warlike fign muſt be uſed ; either a flo- }- 


- ſooner quieted by tear than by any ſenſe of dy 


in the way of his heart. 
Fxo'WARDNESS, fro'-werd-nls. . /. (fro 


FRO 


Thus, night, oft fee me in th 
Till civil ſuited morn appear N 15 N 
Not trick d and ſrounc d as ſhe 


. Was 
With the Attick boy to hunt. IM 


Petticoats in frenzy heaps, Fai, 
When fuſt Diana leaves her bed, 

Vapours and ſteams her looks diſgrace ; 
A frouzy dirty- colour d red ; 

Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face, 


Sax,] Peeviſh 5 ungovernabje; mm 
verſe: the contrary to toward. 1 
The froward pain of mine own heart made c. 
delight to puniſh him, whom 1 eſteemes th 
chieteſt let in the way. Sites 
She's not froxward, but modeſt as the dove: * 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn, 4. 
Whoſe ways are crooked, and they ſreuerdz 
their paths. | rev. i, 1: 
Time moveth fo round, that a froward ris, 
tion of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing as innovairg 


'Tis with froward men, and froward fachen 
too, as "tis with frowerd children; they'll K 


| N L' Eta; 
Motions occaſion ſleep, as we find by the ca. 
mon uſe and experience of rocking froward d 


| Ten, 
adv. (from jr. 
eard,] Peeviſhly ; perverſely. 
I hid me and was wroth, and he went frower, 
If. lvii x 


froward.) Peevithneſs ; perverſeneis. 

How many frowardneſſes of ours does he (ns 

ther? how many indignities does he paſs by! tor 

many affronts does he put up at our hands? Sad, 
We'll matually forget 

The warmth of youth, and ſrotardugſi of age. 

| Adiifon' C 


mology.] A cleaving tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 
With roll for a ſawpit, good huſbandry hath. 
Tull 


Fr. to wrinkle. Skinner.) To expreſs d 
pleaſure by contracting the face to rina 
to look ſtern. 
Say, that ſhe frotont; I'll ſay, the looks as cle 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. 5 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ; 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his ſhall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever frown'd. Sbaleſp. Corideru: 
How now, daughter, what makes that frontle:@: 
you are too much of late i' th" frown. ; 
— Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou hai 
no need to care for her frowning. õbal. King Lei. 
* Heroes in animated marble frown. 7 
6 | The * a 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a ri row 
„p: ae. below. 
War d high, and frown'd upon the ſtream Pas 


wrinkled look ; a look of diſpleaſure. | 
Patiently endure that frowr of fortune, ©” 
ſome notable exploit win again her favour. 
In his half-clos'd eyes, = 
Stern vengeance yet and holtile terror ſtand; 
His front yet threate g, and his freun, commer 


10 J Sternly ; with a look of diſpler 
ure. | | 

What, look'd he rowningly ? : | 
e | 


Sar 


FO U 


F R U 
720, fröw- J. adj. Moby ; moſſy. This 


word is now not-ufed ; 


Feit they with thy gotes ſhould yede, 
ſoon might be corrupted ; 
Or like not of the frozvy fede, 


un, fro'zn- part. paſſ. of freeze, 
” Concealed with di 


Shook Aſia's crown with European arms? 
Ev'a ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 


Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 


A cheerful 
warm'd their frozen feet, and 
wet attire. 


2. Chill in affection. 


laze aroſe, and by the fire 
dry'd their 


6 — ö 


Sidney. 
Be not ever frozen, coy; 
One beam of love will ſoon deſtroy 5 
Aud melt that ice to floods of joy. Carew. 
3. Void of heat or appetite. 


Even here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 

Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 
F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Who virti profeſs | 
= Shine in the dignity of F. K. S. Pope. 
W Frvct!FEROUS, frak-tif'-fer-as. adj. [ frufi- 
= 7 FRU'CTIFY, k. ty -f. v. a. | frutifer, 
7 r.] To make fruitful ; to fertiliſe. 
- The levies the ſovereigh raiſes are as va- 
pours which the ſun exhales, which fall down in 
fweet ſhowers to frud7ify the earth. 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 

Wheree'er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth 
= Adorns the trees, and fretiifies the earth. Granv. 

3 frük -ty-fy. v. 2. To bear 

t. 

It watereth the heart, to the end it may fructiſy; 
maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of magnani- 
mity and courage; and ſerveth as a moſt approved 
— 2 — all doleful and heavy accidents 
which men in this preſent life. Hoetker. 

Thus would there nothing fru&ify, either near 
2 them, the ſun being horizontal to the 


Pope. 


Brown. 


FaucTiFiCA'TION, frik-th-fi-ki'-shin. 7. / 
(from frufify.) The act of caufing or of 
bearing fruit; fecundation ; fertility. 

That the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the Spring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of frudification, he 
that hath beheld how many gallons of water may 
be drawn from a birch-tree, hath leader reaſon 
to doubt. . Brown's Fulg. Err. 

Fav'crvous, frik'-ti-vis. adj. [frudueux, 


t inſtead of it 


Or with the weeds be glutted. Spenſer's Paſtoral.. 
What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 


Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. Dryden. 
F invade the . waggon of the North. Dryd. 


Dryden . Flower and Leaf. 


Againſt whom was the fine frozen knight, frozen 
in defpair ; but his armour naturally repreſenting 
ice, and all his furniture lively anſwering thereto. 


6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 


FRU 


Mean time young Paſimond his marriage preſs'd, 
And frugally reſolv'd, the charge to ſhun, 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. Dryden. 

FRUGA'LITY, n N. Se [ frugalite, Fr. 
2 . Lat.] Thrift; parſimony; good 
An . 

As . general ſort of men, frugality may 

be the cauſe of drinking water; for that is no 
ſmall ſaving, to pay nothing for one's drink. Bacon. 
—_— and bounty too, 
Thoſe diff ring virtues, meer in you. Waller. 

In this frugaiity of your praiſes, ſome things 1 
cannot omit. Dryden's Fables, Dedication. 

The boundaries of virtues are indiviſible lines: 
it is impoſſible to march up cloſe to the frontiers 
of frugality, without entering the territories of 
parſimony. Arbuthnot's Jobn Bull. 

Favucr'FEROUS, fro-jif'-fer-as. adj. | frugifer, 
Lat.] Bearing fruit. Ainſavorth. 


FRUIT, fr0t. n./. [ frufus, Lat. frewyth, | 


Welſh ; frut, Fr.) 
1. The product of a tree or plant in which the 
ſeeds are contained. 

The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripea beſt, 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. Sbaleſp. 

_ part of a plant which is taken for 


By taſting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error 
find. Davies. 
See how the riſing fruits the gardens crown, 
Imbibe the ſun, and make his light their own. 


Blackmore. 
3. Production. 
The Ff+uit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and 
righteouſneſs, and truth. Epbeſ. v. 9. 
4. The offspring of the womb; the young of 
any animal. | 
Can'ſt thou their reck'nings keep ? the time 
compute, 
When their ſwol'n bellies ſhall enlarge the fruit. 
Sandys, 
5. 1 gained by any enterpriſe or con- 
uct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day ? Or of what benefit will they be to poſterity ? 

Swift. 

Another fruit, from conſidering things in — 
ſelves, will be, that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method which will be moſt agree- 
able to the nature of the thing, and to his appre- 
henſion of what it ſuggeſts to him. Locke. 


She bluſhed when ſhe conſidered the effect of 
granting ; ſhe was pale when ſhe remembered the 
fruits of denying. © Siancy. 
They ſhall eat of the fruit of their own way. 

| | Prov. 


Fav'iTAGE, frd't-ldzh. 1. / [fruitage, Fr.] 


— 


Fr. from frufif9.] Fruitful ; fertile; im- 
pregnating with fertility. 
Apples 2 and plenteous ſheaves of corn 
EI. occur ; and both imbibe 
congenial juice, ſorich the ſoil, 

So much 2 moiſture o erabound ! Pbil. 

: . . [/rugalis, Lat. u- 
a 7; ſparing; parfimonious; 
not prodigal ; not Rs ; not laviſh, a 


Milton. 
| | Harte. 
. Þ,1, "Tough miſts be ſhoots his fullen beams, 
2 dd Ane in Jooſe and Rraggling treats, | 
Fav'caiiy, fr. Dryden's Firgit. 


| 
| 
| 
N 


| 
b 


* . adu. [from Tu al.] 
; onfodfly' ; * | 2 Cal. 


4 


% 


k orte. 
FRUIT BEAR ER, frò't-ber-ùr. u. /. [fruit and 


| FRULITBEARING, fro t ber- Ing. adj. ¶ fruit 


Fruit collectively; various fruits. 
In heav'n the trees 4 
Of life ambroſial fruitage bear, and vines 
Yield nectar. Milton's Par. Left. 
; Greedily they pluck'd 
The fruitage, fair to ſight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd. 
Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the 
taking in flowers and fruitage for the garniſhing of 
their work ? M 


bearer.) That which produces fruit. 1 
Trees, eſpecially fruitbearers, are often infected 
with the meaſles. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


and bear.) Having the quality of producing | 


fruit. — = 
By this way graft trees of diſſerent kinds one 
on another, as fruitbcoring trees on thoſe Mat bear 


FRU 


| One who trades in fruit. 
I did fight with one Sampſon Stockfiſh, a 
| Freiterer, behind Gray's-inn. Sholgſp. Henry IV. 
Walnuts the fruit'rer's hand in Autumn ſtain; 
Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. Gay, 
Fav ITERY, frot-tr-p. n. J. [ fruteric, Fr. 
1. Fruit collectively 2 . + ab 
Oft, notwithſtanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the ſmall fruitery 
Exempt from ills, at oriental blaſt 
Diſaſtrous flies. Philips. 
2. A fruit-loft ; a repoſitory for fruit. 
Fru'1TFUL, fro't-fal. adj. [ fruit and full.) 
I. Fertile ; abundantly productive; liberal of 
vegetable product. N 
f ſhe continued cruel, he could no more ſuſtain 
his life than the earth remain fruitful in the ſun's 
continual abſence. | Sidney. 
The Earth, 
Though in compariſon of Heay'n, fo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt ring, may of ſolid good contain 
| More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth. 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 
Adonis gardens, | 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitful were the next. 
| | Shale. 
3. Prolifick ; childbearing; not barren. 
Hear, Nature, hear! dear goddeſs, hear a fatlier 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou did'ſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful ; 
Into her womb convey ſterility. Shabeſps, K. Lear. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race; then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 


| 


* 


Milton. 


| Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth ; 1 


Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Milton. 
have copied Nature, making the youths amor- 
ous and the damſels fruitful. 
4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. | 
While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admire, 
And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. Addiſon. 
Jul. 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 
How ſacred ſeeds of ſea, and air, and earth, 
And purer fire through univerſal night, 
And empty ſpace did fruit fully unite. Roſcommon, 
2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. | 
You have many opportunities to cut him off: if 
your will want not, time and place will be fruit- 


Gay. 


Fully offered. Shakeſ)p. 
Fruitfully abound. Dryden. 
Fau'tTFULNESS, fro't-fil-nis. n. . [from 


ruitſul.] | 
1. Fertility; fecundity ; plentiful production. 
Neither can we aſctibe the ſame fru/tfulncſs te 
any part of the earth, nor the ſame virtue to any 
plant thereon growing, that they had befure the 
flood, - Ralagb', Hift:r5. 
2. The quality of being prolifick, or bearing 
many children. | | 
| The goddeſs, preſent at the match ſhe made, 
So bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulne/7 convey'd, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either born, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dr yd. 
3- Exuberant abundance. | 
The remedy of fruit fulngſi is cnfy, but no labour 
will help the contrary : I will like and praiſe ſome 
things in a young writer, which yet, if he couti- 
nues in, I cannot but juſtly hate him for. 
Ben Jorſon's Diſcoveries. 
Frxv'iTGROVESs, frot-grbvz. n. /. | fruit and 
groves.) Shades, or cloſe plantations of fruit 


"1 


trees. | 
by The faithful fhve, | 
Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave. 
10 tend the fruitgreves., ** Pope's Oy cy. 
5 G 
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TI froͤ-Ish'-un. x. /. [ fruor, Lat.] 
e., poſſeſſion ; oats given by 


feffion or uſe. | 


. 
= 


Man doth not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied either with | 


fruition of that wherewith his life is preſerved, or 
with performance of ſuch actions as advance him 
moſt deſervedly in eſtimation. Hooker. 


l am driv'n, by breath of her renown, | 


Either to ſeek ſhipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. Shakeſp. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, | 
Ev'n all they wiſh ; and yet their narrow hearts 
'Cannot ſo great a fluency receive, 
But their fruition to a ſtranger leave. 

Wit once, like beauty, withour art or dreſs, 
Naked and unadorned, could find ſucceſs ; 

Till by fruition, novelty deſtroyed, 
The nymph muſt find new charms to be enjoy'd. 
| Granville. 

Affliction generally diſables a man from pur- 
ſuing thoſe vices in which the guilt of men con- 
ſits : if the affliction be on his body, his appetites 
are weakened, and capacity of fraition deſtroyed. 

M6 Neger Sermons. 

Fav'iT1VE, frd-I-tlv. adj. [from the noun.] 

Enjoying ; poſſeſſing ; having the power of 
«enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experimen- 
tal knowledge, it is reſerved among the preroga- 
tives of being in heaven, to know how happy we 
Mall be, when there. | * Boyle. 

Fav'iTLESs, fro't-lls. adj. [from uit. 
1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firſt forty 
years, could not make our kind of wheat bear 
ſced ; but it grew up as high as the trees, and was 
fruitleſs, Rateigh's Hiſtory. 


2. Vain z productise of no advantage; idle; 


unprofitable. 
O!] let me not, quoth he, return again 

Back to the world, whoſe joys { fruitleſs are; 
But let me here for ay in peace remain, 

Or ſtraightway on that laſt long voyage fare. 

Spenſer, 

Serpent! we. might have ſpar'd our coming 

| hi 


Fruitlys20 me, though fruit be here t' exceſs. Milt. 


The other is for entirely waving all ſearches 
into antiquity, in relation to this controverſy, as 
being either needleſs or freitteſs. Waterland. 
3. Having no offspring. . | 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And put a barren ſceptre in my gripe : 
No ſon of mine ſucceeding. Shakeſp. Macbeth, 
FRV“ ITLESSLx, fro't-ls-ly. n fruit- 
leſs.)] Vainly ; idly ; unprofitably. | 
2 this fruit 2 ui, enquireth, 
and confidence blindly determinet1u. Brown, 
Walking they talk'd, and fruitiiſiy divin d 
What friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words deſign'd. 


Frv'iT-TIME, fro't-tim. . /. I fruit and 
_ The Autumn ; the time for gathering 
fruit. ; a 9 
FrU'ITTREE, fr0't-tre. 2. / [ fruit and tree. ] 
A tree of that kind whoſe principal value 
ariſes from the fruit produced by it. | 
Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, | 
That tips with ſilver all thefe fraittree tops, . Shak, 
They poſſeſſed houſes full of all goods, wells 
digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruittrees in 
abundance. _ + "UW, ix. 25; 
All with a border of rich fruittrees crown'd, 
>” Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. 
; f Waller. 
EzUn EN TA“ cos, fro-meEn-ti'-shiis. adj, 
[from ſrumentum, Lat.] Made of grain. Di. 
FaUME N rv, fr0/-men-ty..n. /. | frumentum 
| ons Lat.] Food made of wheat boiled in 
To Frune, frimp'. v. a, To mock; to 
browbeat. Skinner, Ainſworth, 


Sandys. 


Dryden. | 


[1 


— 


FR U 


To Frusn, frish', v. a. [ froiſer, Fr.) To 
break, bruiſe, or cruſh. Hanmer, 
| I like thy armour well; 

Pl rab it, and unlock the rivets all, 

But I'll be maſter of it. Shaleſp. 

Fx us, frash'. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] A ſort 

of tender horn that grows in the middle of 
the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the toe : 
it divides into two branches, running to- 
wards the heel, in the form of a fork. 


Fa usr A'NEOUs, frus-tri'-nyds.adj. [fruſtra, 
Lat.] Vain; uſeleſs ; unprofitable ; without 
advantage. | 

Their attempts being ſo frufrancour, and the 
demonſtrations to the contrary ſo perſpicuous, it 
is a marvel that any man ſhould be zealouſly af- 


honeſt uſefulneſs in it. More. 

He - timely withdraws his frafrancous baffſed 
kindneſſes, and ſees the folly of endeavouring to 
ſtroke a tyger into a lamb, or to court an Ethio- 
pian out of his colour. South, 


To FRU'STRATE, fras-trit. v. a. [fruftror, 
Lat. 2 Fr.] | 
1. To defeat; to diſappoint; to baulk. 
It is an axiom of nature, that natural deſire can- 
not utterly be fruſtrate. Hooker. 
I ſarvive, / 
To mock the expectations of the world; 
To fruſtrate prophecies, and to raze out 
Rotten opinion. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will ; 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, 
Than wiſe to fraſtrate all our plots and wiles. Mir, 
2. To make null; to nullify. 


to the queen, did cut off and fruftrate all ſuch con- 
Veyances.  , Spenſer. 
| Now thou haſt aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam; and by vanquiſhing 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradiſe, 
And fruftrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 
The peculiar ſtrength of the motive may of it- 
ſelf perhaps contribute to fruſtrate the efficacy of 
it, rendering it liable to be ſuſpected by him. to 
whom it is addreſſed. Atterbury. 
FRU'STRATE, frus'-tret. participial adj. [from 
the verb.] oY | 
1, Vain; ineffectual; uſcleſs ; unprofitable. 
| He is drown'd | 
Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the ſea mock 
1 ſearch on land. Shateſp. Temp; 
e ruler of the province of Judea being by 
Julian buſted in the re-edifying of this temple, 
flaming balls of fire iſſuing near the foundation, 


terprize fruſtrate. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fruſtrate the deſign. Dryden. 
2. Null 5 void. b 
Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that, the ſame being extinct, they ſhould. 
forthwith utterly Become fruſtrate. Hooler. 
FRUS TRA“ TIOx, frus-tra'-shin. . ſ. [Lruſ- 
tratio, Lat. from fruſtrate.) Diſappoint- 
ment ; defeat. - | 
In ſtates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and ir- 
reſiſtible power countermands their deepeſt, pro- 
jects, ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their moſt 
refined policies with fruit ration and a curſe. South. 


frufirate.) Fallacious ; diſappointing. _ 


Fav'sTRATORY, fras”-tri-tar'-y. adj. [from 
fruſtrate.) That which makes any 1 
dure void; that which vacates any former 

pProceſs. | 


_  Bartolus reſtrains this to a Fruſtratory appeal. Ayl. 


7 


* 


Farrier*s Dia. 


fected in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any | 


The a& of parliament which gave all his lands | 


and oft conſuming the workmen, made the en- | 


Fau'sTRATIVE, fras'-tri-tlve adj. [from 


Ainſworth." 


i 
| 


FUB 
FRUSTUM, frus'-thm, 1 4 Lat.) 


cut off from a regular figu A Piers 
| 1 * Sure. A tem g 
Fx v, fry”. n./. [from yrce foam N 

1. The ſwarm of little filhes * timer] 
from the ſpawn. Produces 

| They come to us, but as love draws. 
He ſwallows us, and never chaws: 
By him, as by chain' ſhot, whole z 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the tr 
Forthwith the ſounds and ſeas, each cre.) 3k. 
With fry innumerable ſwarm, and oak % 

Of fiſh, that with their fins and ſhinin ſcal 
Glide under the green wave in ſcull; . % 
Bank the mid-ſea. Milian, Par. 
The angler had the hap to draw UP a very ivy 
fiſh from among the fy. DE... 
So cloſe behind ſome promontory l- ů 

The huge leviathans, t' attend their prey; 

And give no chace, but ſwallow in the f+ 

Which through their gaping jaws miſtaketh, u 


D, 
2. Any ſwarm of animals; or young $6. 
in contempt. a 
Out of the fry of theſe rakehell horſc 
growing up in knavery and villainy, ate their, 
continually ſupplied and maintained. Sprengen 
Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton ſports and childiſh mirth did rl 
And tothe maidens founding timbrels ſung, aas 
Draw me no conſtellations there, N 
Nor dog nor goat, nor bull nor bear; 
Nor any of that monſtrous fry 
Of animals that ſtock the ſky. 2 
The young fry muſt be held at a diſtance, x 
k--pt under the diſcipline of contempt, Cl 


Fay, fry". n./. A kind of ſieve. 
He dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by rut nig! 
through a fan or Fry. Mortimer: Hiſtarty, 


| To FRY, fry'. v. a. [frigo, Lat. frio, Welk; 
Frick, Erſe.] To dreſs food by roaſtig 
it in a pan on the fire, | 
To BRV, fry”. UV. Ne 
1. To be roaſted in a pan on the fire. 
2, To ſuffer the action of fire. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldron fri, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the da. D 
3. To melt with heat. 
Spices and gums about them melting fry, 
And, phenix like, in that rich neſt they die. Wain, 
4. To be agitated like liquour in the pan 
- the fire. | 
Oil of ſweet almonds, newly drawn with fugzt 
and a little ſpice, ſpread upon bread toaſted, b 
excellent nouriſher ; but then, to keep the oil iron 
frying in the ſtomach, drink mild beer aſter it. 
Bacon's Ntural Hiſmy. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fri, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 


nks to de; 


. 
- 
9 


But ſmoothly ſlide along, and ſwell the ſhozr, 


That courſe he ſteer'd. Dryden's Ani. 


Fay, fry". n. .. from the verb.] A diſh of 
things fried, , 
FRV“ INA, fri'-ing-pin. n J. L 1 
pan.) The veſfel in which meat is roake 
In the fire. 
If I paſs by ſea, I may chance to fall ws 
fryingpan into the fire, Huwel's Vocal by 
We underſtand by out of the fryingpas 10 
fire, that things go from bad to worl .L PI | 
A freeman of London has the privilege c : 
turbing a whole ſtreet with the W, 5 
braſs kettle or a fryingpan. 17 bf 


To Fus, fdb'; v. a. To put off; to de 
falſe pretences ; to cheat. 
written fob. See Foz. 

A hundred mark is a long lone for à Pot . 
woman to bear! and 1 have borne, and borne, 


| 48 
| borne, and have been fubi'd off and fabb bm 


It is general) 
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e this, and fucur that. Ben Ponſon. 
| 2 paint for debauchery ſhould have the 
fan pulled off, and the coarſeneſs underneath diſ- 


Collier. 


rubbrz, füd I. v. a. [Of unknown ety- 
© motogy.] To make drunk. 
; The table floating round, 
And pavement faĩthleſs to the fuddled feet. Thom. 


= „ru bora, füd I. v. 1. To drink to exceſs, 
ten will be whoring and fuddling on ſtill. 
4 * L' Eſtrange. , 
II., f-11. 2. /. (from eu fire, Fr.] The 
matter or aliment of fire. ; 
This ſhall be burning and/fue? of fire. I. ix. 5. 
This ſpark will prove a raging fire, 


Mov'd by my charms, with them your love may 
1 ceaſe; ö I | 
WW And as the ie! finks, the flame decreaſe, Prior. 
rot, fü“ AI. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

We. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. 

= And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, 

Nor long endure this torturing wrong; | 
WE For more corruption needleſs is, 
= To ful ſuch a fever long. 
== Never, alas! the dreadful name 
WS That fue; the infernal flame. 

F The feld chimney blazes wide. Thom/on. 
To ſtore with firing. 
= Sore are plainly œconomical, as that the ſeat 

WT bewell watered, and well fuelled. Wotton Architect. 
FILLEMORTE, fü'-H-lè-mòôrt. 1. J. [Fr.] 
cCorruptly pronounced and writtenpbilomot. 

© Fuillenorte colour fignifies the colour of 
== withered leaves in Autumn 
Fucscous, fü-gä'-shüs. adj. [fugax, fu- 
= gacis, Lat.] Volatile. | 
UGA'CIOUSNESS, fi-gY-shis-nls. 2. / [ fu- 
ax, Lat.] Volatility; the quality of flying 
away. 

: fli-gis--t, . J. [/ugax, Lat.] 

Volatility; quality of flying away. 

Spirits and falts, which, by their fugacity, co- 
bor, ſmell, taſte, and divers experiments that 1 
== purpoſcly made to examine them, were like the 
WT {alt and ſpirit of urine and ſoot, Boyle. 

: inty ; inſtability.” _ 


expreſſion of abhorrence. Commonly fob. 
Avery filthy fellow : how odiouſly he ſmells of 
lis country garlick ! fugb, how he ſtinks of Spain 
N l Dryden's Don Sebgfian. 


Suu, Lat.) ; 

Not tenable; not to be held or detained. 

Dor idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, ſtill in a boundleſs progreſſion, that can ſtop 


ee, obje@ of that waking dream 
= Pick we call life, miſtaking : fugitive theme 
Of my purſuing! verſe, ideal made, 


1 if wind und fuel be brought to feed it with. Shak, | 


Donne. | 


Cowley. 5. One hard to be caught or detained. 


| ven, fü“, enter. [perhaps from $39.) An | 


5 GITIVE, fQ'-ji-tly. adj. [fugitif, Fr. Ju- | 


FUL 


Whilſt yet withParthian blood thy ſword is warm, 
The fugitive Parthians follow. Shak. Ant. and Cl:op. 
The Trojan chief 
Thrice fugitive about Troy wall. 
5. Flying from duty; falling off. 


Milton. 


4 an a fugitive daughter enjoy herſelf, while her 


parents are in tears? Clariſſa. 
6. Wandering; runnagate; vagabond. 
The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced 
by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician. 
, ' Wotton, 
17 fa'-jl-tlv. =. /. [from the adjec- 
p  * Sable ; 85 
1, One who runs from his ſtation or duty. 
Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 


beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for 


they are light to run away, and almoſt all 1 
ti vet are of that condition. acon. 
Back to thy puniſhment, . 
Falſe fugitive / and to thy ſpeed add wings, 
Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 


Thy ling'ring. _. Milton's Paradiſe Loſs. 
We underſtand by ſome fugitives that he hath 


| commanded 
The generals to return with victory, or expect 
A ſhameful death, Denham's Sopby. 
2. One who takes ſhelter under another power 
from puniſhment. 

Too many, being men of good inheritance, are 
fled beyond the ſeas, where they live under princes 
which are her majeſty's profeſſed enemies; and 
converſe and are confederates with other traytors 
and fugitives there abiding. Spenſer on Ireland. 

Your royal highneſs is too great and too juſt, 
either to want or to receive the homage of rebel- 
lious fapitives. Dryden. 


What muſe but his can Nature's beauties hit, 
Or catch that airy fugitive, call d wit. Harte. 
Fu'ciTIvENEss, fl'-ji-tliv-nls. =. . [from 
Fugitive.) 
r. Volatility; fugacity. * 

That divers ſalt, emerging upon the analyſis of 
many concretes, are very volatile, is plain from 
the fugitiveneſs of ſalt and of hartſhorn attending 
in diſtillation. = Boyle. 

2. Inſtability ; uncertainty. | | 
muſick, ſome point conſiſting of four, five, 
fix, or any other number of notes begun 
by ſome one ſingle part, and then ſeconded 
by a third, fourth, fifth and fixth part, if 
the compoſition conſiſts of ſo many; re- 
peating the ſame or ſuch like notes, ſo that 

the ſeveral parts follow, or come in one 
| after another in the ſame manner, the lead- 
ing parts ſtill flying before thoſe that follow. 
A Harris. 

The reports and fuguer have an agreement with 
the figures in rhetorick of repetition and traduction. 
| | Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

. The ſkilful organiſt plies his grave and fancied 
deſcant-in lofty fugzes. Milton on Education. 

His volant touch I 
Inſtin& through all proportions, low and high, 
Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant figur. 
Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, - - - 


} 


good, by fancy only made. Prior. FU/LCIMENT, fül-sy-mént, n. , {fulcimen, 
Volatil y ; unſtable; not durable. fulcimentum, Lat.) That on Cie a body 
The de: apt to ſſy we. I, reſts, which acts or is ated upon 200 
e Mote tender and fugitive parts, the leaves, end, as a balance or a lever. | 


The power that equiponderates with any weight, 
muſt have the ſame proportion unto it, as there is 
bet wirt their ſeveral diſtances from che centre or 


* | ToFoLer't, fül-fl“. v. a. [ full and fill.] 


FUGUE, fu'g. n. ſ. [Fr. from fuga, Lat.] In | 


Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon. -| 


FUL 
r. To fill till there is no room for more. 
This ſenſe is now not uſed. rag 
Six gates i th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, 
And correſponſive and fulfilling bolts, 
Sparre vp the ſons of Troy. Shakeſp. Troil. as Cref. 


2. To anſwer any prophecy or promiſe by 
performance, 


They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every ſabbath-day, they 
have fulflledthem in condemninghim. Ads, xiii. 25. 

The fury bath'd them in each other's blood; 

Then, having fix'd the fight, exulting flics, 
And bears fulfilled her promiſe to the ſkies. Dry. 
3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 
Here nature ſeems fulf1'd in all her ends. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Lof. 
4. To anſwer any defign by compliance or 
gratification. 

If on my wounded breaſt thou drop'ſt a tear, 
Think for whoſeſakemy breaſt that wound did bear; 
And faithfully my laſt defires full, 

As I perform my cruel father's will. Dryden's Ovid. 
5. To anſwer any law by obedience. 
Love worketh no ill to his neighbonr, therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law. Nos. xiii. 10. 
This I my glory account 
My exaltation, and my whole delight, 
That thou in me well-pleas'd declar'ſt thy will 
Fulfll'd, which to fulfill is all my blifs. Milton. 
FuLFRA/UGHT, fal-fri't.. adj. [full and 
fraught.) Fully ſtored. | 
| Thy fall hath left a kind of blot 
To mark the fulfreugbt man, the beſt endu'd, 
With ſome ſuſpicion, Shakeſp. Henry V. 
Fu'LGENCY, fal-jen-sþ. 7. /. { fulgens, Lat.] 
Splendour ; glitter, Did. 
Fo“ LoEN r, fal-jent. adj. [ fulgens, Lat.] 
Shining; dazzling; exquiſitely bright. 
As from a clowd his fulgent head, 
And ſhape ſtar-bright, appear'd. Milton's Par. Lot. 


to obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of reaſon. 
More Divine Dial. 

FU'LGID, fal-jid, adj. [ fulgidus, Lat.] 

Shining; glittering ; dazzling. | 
FvurG1DiTy, ful-jld"-I-ty. z. /. [from fulgid.] 
Splendour; dazzling glitter. Di#. 
Fu'LGouUR, fal'-gar. n. /. [fulgor, Lat.] 
Splendour ; dazzling brightneſs like that 
of lightning. BEES | 

Glow-worms alive project a luſtre in the dark; 
which fulgour, notwithſtanding, ceaſeth after death. 
3 Brown. 

When I ſet my eyes on this ſide of things, there 
ſhines from them ſuch an intellectual fu/gour, that 
methinks the very glory of the Deity becomes vi- 
ſible through them. More. 
FULGURA'T10N, fül-gü-rà“-shün. 2. /. [ ful- 
 guratio, Lat.) The act of lightening. | 
Fu'LHAM, fal'-ham. . /. A cant word for 
FFF 

et es gripe thy guts, 

Fulbam's hold, "7 | © 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. Shak, 
Fuli'61xovs, fl-Idzh'-In-vs. - adj. ( fuligi- 
neux · ſe, Fr. fuliginoſus, Lat.] Sooty; ſmoky. 

Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs 
Fuliginous vapours of duſky melancholy, and ſo cure 
maqꝗneſs. 8 Jacor., 
"Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous link of 
Fu'LiMarT, fi-ll-mirt. 2. . [This word, 
of which Skinner obſerves that he found it 
only in this paſſage, ſeems; to mean t 
ſame with foat.] A kind of ſtinking ferret, 
| The fichat, the fulimart,, and.the ferret, Jive 
| cena headed 1231.5 
| + Walton" 


FULL, far, adj . [rulle, Saz. vol, D ul. 8 
5662 | 1. Replete 


- 


The illumination is not ſo bright and fulgent as 


to. mean the 
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FUL 
„1 1 
x. Replete ; without vacuity; having no ſpace 


Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both 
the hands full with travel and vexation of ſpirit, 


Eccl. iv. 6. 
Valley full of chariots. Tſaiab. 
The mend the Lord are full of ſap. Pſalms. 


Where all muſt full or not coherent be. Pope. 
2. Abounding'in any . good or bad. 
With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. 
You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty and full of view. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets 
of the commendation of thoſe they follow, are ful! 
of inconvenience; they taint buſineſs through 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy, 
That muſt be our cure, | 
To be no more; ſad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though /ul! of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity ? 
„ Milton. 
Gay religian's full of pomp and gold. Milton. 
In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed I lay, 
I. turn'd my weary fide, but ſtill in vain, | 
Though fall of youthful health and void of pain. 
Dryden. 
He is full of wants which he cannot ſupply, and 
compaſſed about with infirmities which he cannot 
remove. | 


From yon bright heaven our author fetch'd his 


re, 

And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire; - 

Full of that flame, His tender ſcenes he warms, 

And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. 
2 Granville. 


3. Stored with. any thing 3. well ſupplied with 
any thing. oo 
Full of days was he; 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee. 
4. Plump; ſaginated ; fat. 
A 
Kin by a fall, the wound inflamed. Wiſeman'sSurg. 
5., Saturated.; ſated. 


Tickel. 


Iam ſuli of the burnt offerings of rams. I/. i. 11. 
The. alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the | 
eye, before it be ful! of the ſame object. Bacon. 
6. Crowded with regard to the imagination |. 


or memory. 
Every one is full of the miracles done by cold 
baths on decayed and weak conſtitutions. Locke. 
7. That which fills or makes full; large; 
great in effect. 8 
Water digeſteth a. full meal ſooner than any 
liquor. Arbutbnot. 
8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing further is 
defized or wanted. 
- That day had feen the ful] accompliſhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War. 
What remains, ye gods 
But up and enter now into full bliſs ? 
Being tried. at that time only with a promiſe, 
he gave Jel/redit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave 
evidence of his fidelity as faſt as occaſions were 
offered. Hammond s Prad. Catechiſm. 


the world full affurance of another life, Till. 


9. Complete without abatement; at the ut- | 


moſt degree.- | mT bs 8 th ull N 5 - 
At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. 10 r 5 (lang 25 a a Nel _ 
1 | g * | by | ” " Geneſis. — 1 uy " * - 4 — 

K 2 Hard riding plunge the barks te water 1. Wee abatement ru N 

and w them to drink as they p e; but gal- - | Reſplendent his Fat hate . 

lep them Full ſpeed, to warm the water in their | Expreſt d. al ather mz ag ke 
þelties. = | Su. jn che unity of place they are full as ſcrupulous; 


10 Containing ing the whole matter; expreſling 


Where my exprefſions are not ſo full as his, 
either our language or my art were defective ; but 
where mine are fuller tha his, they are but the 
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Baton. | 


Y 


Tillotſon. f 


gentleman of a ful body having broken his | 


Milton. 
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| r 
The reſurrection of _ Jeſus from the dead hath | 


hes þ 


FUL 


impreſſions which the often reading of him have 
left upon my thoughts. Dienbam. 

Should a man go about with never ſo ſet ſtudy 
to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the year before 

the deluge as that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, 
he could ſcarcely do it in ſo few words, ſo fit and 
proper, ſo full and expreſs. __ Woodward. 
11. Strong; not faint ; not attenuated. 

I did never know ſo full a voice iſſue from ſo 
empty a heart; but the empty veſſel makes the 
greateſt ſound. SbakeſF. 

Barrels placed under the floar of a chamber, 
make all noiſes in the ſame more ful! and re- 

_ .- Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the full reſounding line. Pope. 
12. Mature; perfect. 
In the ſultanry of the Mamalukes, ſlaves reigned 
over families of free men; and much like were the 
caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, where the cuſtom 
were that after full age the ſons ſhould expulſe 
their fathers out of their poſſeſſions. Bacon 

So law appears imperfect, and but given 

With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 


Up to a better covenant. Milton. |. 
Theſe thoughts | 
Full counſel muſt mature. Milton. 


13- [Applied to the moon.] Complete in its 
orb. 
Towards the full moon, as he was coming home 
one morning he felt his legs faulter. V iſeman. 
14. Not continuous, or a full ſtop. 
Fn point of a 
8; 


Therewith he ended, making a 
15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 


"Till about the end of the third century, 1 do 


not remember to have ſeen the head of a Roman 
emperor. drawn with a full face: they always ap- 
pear in profile. Addiſon on Medal:. 
Fur, far. 3. /. [from the adjective. ] | 
t. Complete meaſure ; freedom from defi- 

eiency. 
When we return, 


F 0 


We'll ſee thoſe things affected to the ful. Sbalgſp. 


He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a 
general well, and preſerved. the dignity of it to 


the full, Clarendon. 
; e picture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by 
authors to the full, . D ' 


Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Are emblems, rather than expreſs the full 
Of what he feels. Dryden Perf. 
H where the rules not far enough extend, 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the full 
THY intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. Pope. 
2. The higheſt ſtate or degree. | 
The ſwan's down feather, TH 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at uli of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Sbaleſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3. The whole; the total. | 
The king hath.won, and hath-ſent out 
A ſpeedy pow'r.to encounter you, my lord: 
This is the news at full. Sbaleſp. Henry IV. 
But what at fulll know, thou know ſt no part; 
I knowing all. my peril, thou no art. Shakeſp, 
4. The ſtate of being ſatiated. 


4. 
the moon makes a perfect orb. 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are full - 


which many of their criticks limit to that very ſpot 

of ground where the play ĩs ſuppoſed tobegin. Draa. 
A modeſt bluſh ſhe wears, not form d by art; 
Free from deceit his face, and full as free his heart. 


4 


g 


* 


When I had fed. them to the. full. - Jer. v. 7: | 
Applied to the.moon.] The time in which | 


5 ? | 9 f. curn, A torrents raging _ | 
Fort-, fül-Ud. adj. [ful and 9e. 


Dram. 


FUL 


The moſt judicious writer is ſometimes n 


after all his care; but the haſty critick, Worm 
ona view, is full as liable to be decerves, . 
| Since you may 2 
guſpect my courage, if I ſhould not 

hs 7 1 proffer ſhall be full — I * 
2. With the whole effect. ** 
Tis the pencil, throw luckily 
horſe's mouth to expreſs the ſoam, 
ter, with all his ſkill, could not 
it, 


ull u 
4 & 2 
perform with 
; D Dufrgny, 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This univerſal frame began : ' 
From harmony to harmony, 

Through all the compals of the notes it ran, 

The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dol 
3. Exactly. | 

Full in the centre of the ſacred wood, 

An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood. 22 

Full ninetcen ſailors did the ſhip convey, 

A ſhole of nineteen dolphins round her play, 44; 

4. Directly. 1 
He met her fall, but full of warefulneſs. $i; 

He then confronts the bull, 
And on his ample forehead aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcending pierc'd the ſkull 


| 


| Dryden, 
At length reſolv'd, he throws with all Rai 
Full at the temples of the warrior horſe, U 
Sr It is placed before adverbs and adjettive, 
to intend. or ſtrengthen their fignification, 
Tell me why on your ſhield, ſo goodly ſcort, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head 
Full lively is the ſemblant, though the ſubſtana 
dead. Spenſe, 

II I wasſetatwork. 

Among my maids ; full little, God knows, looking 
Either. for ſuch men or ſuch buſineſs, Shak, 
Full well yexejzeRtthecommandment.Mar.xi.g, 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full ſad. Milton's Parediſe If. 
You full little think that you muſt be the br. 
ginner of the diſcourſe yourſelf, ore's Divine Dial. 
Full little thoughtof him the gentle knight. Dy, 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 
And. what her aims and what her arts purſue.Dry 
There is a perquiſite full as honeſt, by whit 
you have. the beſt. part of a bottle, of wine {ir 
yourſelf. | ni. 
Full is much uſed in compoſition to intimate 
- anything arrived at its higheſt ſtate, or ut- 


moſt degree. 
FULL-BLOWN, fül-blöôn. adj. [ full and blown, 
r. Spread to the utmoſt.extent, as a perfect 
dloſſom. 1 
. My glories are paſt danger; they re full-blown: 
Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. Jad. 
| My full-blown youth already fades apaces 
Of our ſhort being tis the ſhorteſt ſpace ! Drydn. 
. Stretched bythe wind tothe utmoſt extent. 

He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir d, 
With zealand equal indignation fir d; 

Who at enormous villany turns pale, 

' And ſteers againſt it with a full-blown fail, Pg, 
FUuLlL-B0/TTOMED, fül- bot tümd. adj- 
and tottom.) Having a large bottom. 

I was obliged to ſit at. home in d 
gown, having pawned. a new ſuit of clatt wy 
Fall. boltomed wig, for a ſum of money. G j 
FULL-EA'RED, fal-Crd. 15 { Full and ear: 

Having the heads full of gran. | 

As * roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 


| 


| 


E 2 


be 


| 


o 
, 


2 


_ Having large prominent eyes. | 
 BuaL-FED, fal-f6d'.. adj. [fu and 4 
| ns ; fat; 1 
Alas a partridge plump, 
She form'd this image of w 
Ful Apex, fül- a dn. adj. L 
Laden till there can be no more 
1 No 


added. : 


= vLLAGE, fül“-14 . ſ. {from full.) The 


FUL 


at ſo excellent a reward as the 
„er, ſhould ſtoop, down, like fruit up- 
2 full-· laden bough, to be plucked by every idle 
_ wanton hand. . : Tillotſon. 
ars, fil-spred'. adj. | full and 
| Fareed Spread tothe utmoſt extent. 

How caly tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 
read fails to run before the wind; 
'gainſt iff gales laveering go, 
Moſt be at once reſalv'd and ſkilful too. Dryden: 

LL-SU'MMED, 1 dy and 
4 Complete in all its parts. 

Ie 455 — forth its branches, and the 
ung of birds neſted within its leaves, thick fea- 
there; and with full-ſummed wings faſtening his 
ealags Eaſt and Welt ; but now the cagle is become 
WT half naked. Hobel Vocal Foreſt. 

rl, fa“. v. a. LVllo, Lat.] To cleanſe 
Joth from its oil or greaſe. 


4 money paid for fulling or cleanſing cloth. 


4 ER, fal'-1ar. 1. . i fulls, Lat. One 1 


ſe trade is to cleanſe cloth. 
1 The clothiers have put off 


; 


His raiment | 
25 ſhow ; ſo as no fuller on earth can whiten them. 
| | Mar. ix. 3. 


tremely ſoſt and undt uous to the touch: when dry. | 
it is of a. greyiſh colour, in all degrees, from 
very pale to almoſt black, and- generally has a 
in our on iſland. A Mat. Medica, 
The „albert carth of England very much exceeds | 
any yet diſcovered abroad in goodneſs ; which is 
ene great reaſon why the 2 ſurpaſs all other 
| acture. Woodward, 


nations in the woollen man 


on.] A plant. 
BT Fully, fül- -F. 2. / [from fuller.] The 


reren, fal-lng-mil. 2. / L full and 
ail. A mill where the water raiſes ham- 
mers which beat the cloth till it be cleanſed. 
By large hammers, like thoſe uſed for paper and 
fullingmills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer, 
Fo'LLY, fal-ly. adv. [from full.) 
1. Without vacuity. 
2. Completely; without lack; without mor 
to be. deſired. | 
There are many graces ſox which we may not 
ceale hourly to ſue, graces which are in beſtowing | 
always, but never come to be fully had in. this 
reſent. life; and therefore; when all things here 
e an. end. endleſs thanks-muſt have their be- 
2 ſtate which bringeththe full and final 
inn of all ſuch perpetual deſires. Hooker. 


6 | 
True goddeſs cry'd... 

It is „Im fully ſatisfied. Addiſon's Ovid, 

FU LMINANT, fäl mi-nänt. adj. [ fulminant, 


| anther glowing coal, which 
| unn nt 


12 +- 


. 
S 


into ridicule. 


fi : ſers, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakeſþ. q 
The gender carders, fol 


exceeding white | 


| . © + Your enjoyments are ſo complete, I turn wiſhes 


greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt fullers earth is dug 1 


Bs Fu'LLERS Th;/ie, fol-larz-this'l, or Weed, n. . 


place where the trade of a fuller is exerciſed. | 


73 Plenty; wealth. 


— 
2 . 


received from God, and, had thoroughly digeſted: |. 


Te FULMINATE, fab. mi- nat. 2. 1. Lm 


] FU'LSOME, fü“- sum. adh: {from rulle, Sax. 
. Nauſeous; offenſive. | 


FUL 


3+ To iſſue out ecclefiaftical cenſures; | 
To FU'LMINATE, ful'-mi-nat. v. a. To throw 
out as an object of terrour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded here 
in England, as now felminated; ſo this conſtitution 
is out of uſe among us in a great meaſure, Aylife. 

FuLMINA'TION, ful-mi-nY-$shin, n. ,. [fulmi- 
nat, Lat. fulmination, Fr. from fulminate.] 

T. The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciations of cenſure. 
The fulminations from the vatican were turned 
| Ayliſe . Parergon. | 
FU'LMINATORY, ful”-min-3-tar-y. adj. [ful- 
mineus, Lat. from fulminate.] Thunder- 
ing ; ſtriking horror. 

Fu'LxEss, falr-nis. 2. /. [from full. 

1. The ſtate of being filled ſo as to have no | 
part vacant. 

Your heave-offering ſhall be reckoned the ful- 

neſs of the winepreſs. Numb. xviit. 27. 


EY 


ty, fulneſs, and freedom. King Charles. 


2. The ſtate of abounding in any quality“ 


good or bad. 


3- Completeneſs ; ſuch as leaves nothing to 
be defired. 

into gratulations, and congratulating their fulne/: | 
only wiſh their continuance. South. 

4, Completeneſs from the coalition of many } 


parts. a 2 


The king ſet forwards to London, receiving 
the acclamations and applauſes of the people as he 
went; which indeed were true unfeigned, as 


| might well appear in the very demonſtration and 
* Bacon's Henry VII. . 


fulneſs of the cry. 
5, Completeneſs ; freedom from deficiency. 
In thy preſence is fulneſs of joy. Pſalms. 
He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
' Left to be finiſhed by ſuch as ſhe; | 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 


Whoſe fulneſs of perſeclion lies in him. Sbalgp. 3. To play childiſhly, 


6. Repletion ; ſatiety. 
I need not inſtance inthe habitual intemperance 
of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and effects of 
. fulngfs, pride and idſt, wantonneſs and ſoftneſs. 
a Taylors Rule of Living Holy. 


| To lapſe in fulneſs 
Is ſorer than to lie for need; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shale/p. Cymbeline.. 
8. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in the 
mind, 
principal fruit of friendſhip, is the caſe and 

diſcharge of the fulneſs of the heart, which paſſi- 

ons of all kinds do cauſe and induce. Bacon Ey. 
9. Largeneſs; extent. | 

There wanted the fulneſz of a plat, and variety: 

of characters to form it as it ought ; and perhaps 
ſomething might have been added to the beauty 
of the ſtyle. 


1 


| Dryden. 
10. Foree of ſound, ſuch as fills the car; | 


vigour, 
This ſort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole 
beauty from a natural caſe of thought and ſmooth- 
neſs of verſe ; whereas that of moſt other kinds 


. conſiſts in the ſtrength. and fulneſs of both. Pope. 


4 


1 


foul.] 


HFle that brings fulſome objects to my view, 
With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 4 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. Reſcammon. 
Nox half the youth of Europe are in arms, 
How ful/ome muſt it be to ſtay behind, 24 
And die of rank diſeaſes here at home? Ot y. 
a. Rank; groſs : to the ſmell. t 


- 


White fatyrion is of à dainty ſmell, if the plant 


Let the fea roar and the fulneſs thereof. Deut. 
To the houſes 1 wiſhed nothing more than ſaſe- 


| ; 


FUM 
or dry, they are commonly of rank and u 


ſmell. _. 
3. Luſtful. 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. Shak, 
4. Tending to obſcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is aſcribed to the 


emperor, is more fulſome than any paſſage I have 
met with in our poet. Dryden. 


Fu'LSs0MELY,ful'-Shm-ly. adv. from fulſome.] 

Naufeouſly ; rankly ; obſcenely. 

Fu'/L8OMENESS, fül-suͤm-uls. 7. /. {from - 
ſome.] 

1. Nauſeoufneſs. 

2. Rank ſmell. 

3. Obſcenity, 

No decency is conſidered, no fulſomeneſy is omit- 
ted, no venom 1s wanting, as far as dulneſs can 
ſupply it. Dryden. 
Fu'MADO, fi-mi'-d6. n-/. [ fumus, Lat.]. A 
- ſmoked fiſh, 

Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they uſcd 
at firſt to fume, by hanging them uponlong ſticks 
one by one, drying them with the ſmoke of a ſoft 
and continual fire, from-which they purchaſed the 
name of -fumadoes. Carew.” 


Bacen. 


 Fu'MAcEsy fi-mig;: n. / from fumus, Lat. ] 


Hearth-money. Dick. 
Fu'MATORY; fa'-ma-tar-y: n. . [ fumaria,: 
Lat. ſumeterre, Fr.] An herb. 

Her falluw leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumatory, 
Doth root upon. Shateſp. Henry V. 


To FU'MBLE, fum'bl. w. 2. [ fommelen, Duüt. 
r. To attempt any thing aukwardly or un- 
gainly. | 

Our mechanick theiſts will have their atem 
never once to have fumbled in theſe their motions, . 
nor to have produced any inept fyſtem. Cudworth. 
2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in perplexity. 

Am not I a friend to help you out? You would 

have been fumbling half an hour for this excuſe. . 
| Dryden's Spaniſs Fryar. 


I ſaw him fumble with the ſheets, and play with 
flowers, and ſmile upon his finger's end, Shakeſp.. 
To FU'MBLE, fam'bl, v. a. To manage auk- 

wardly. 
As many farewels as be ſtars in hea v'n, 
With diſtinct breath and conſign'd kiſſes to them, 


He ſumbles up all in one looſe adicu, Shakeſp.: 
His greaſy . choir ca 
Came fumbling o er the beads, in ſuch an agony 


They told em falſe for fear, Dryd. Spaniſs Fryur. 


Fu'MBLER, füm-blür. 2. /. from famble.] 
One who acts aukwardly. 


fumble.) In an aukward manner. 
Funk, fü m. n. /. [fumee, Fr. fumus, Lat. 
I» Smoke. RY | 
Thus fighting fires a whilethemſelves conſume 5 
But. ſtreight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
They firſt lay tender bridges of their fume, 


2. Vapour 7; any volatile parts flying away. 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of fighs : 
Being purg'd, afire ſparkling in lovers eyes. Sal. - 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by pipes, 
as they do in tobacco, or other things, 0 4. and 
comfort. en. 


becomes ſo far condenſed as to be viſible, flowing 
out of the mouth in form of a fume, or craſſer va- 


1 . Woodward. . 
3. Exhalation from the Rtomach. +: - 


The fumes of drink diſcorapoſe and tupify the | 


— — —— 
- 
. 


. Plung'd in ſloth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 


| | Puts forth white flowers only, and thoſe not thin 


| As ll'd with fime: of undigeſted wine. | — 


- 


P * n 
» 


bd ol 4 ol w . 7 
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Fu'MBLINGLY, . fum'-bling-lf- adv. [from 
And o'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. Dry. - : 


In Winter, when the heat without is leſs; breath - - 


pour ; and may, by proper veſſels, fob ia ſtrong” . 
freezing mixt re « be collected in a iderable * 


brains of a man overcharged with iti. den, 


 Pow'r; 


— WG T + *S 
-- . «& * - — 


F UM 


. Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain 
ſurprize, | 
And its mad fume: in your diſcourſes riſe; 
But time theſe yielding vapours will remove: 
Mean while Il! taſte the ſober joys of love. Dryd. 
4+ Rage; heat of mind; paſſion. 
e fumes of his paſſion do really intoxicate and 
confound his judging and diſcerning faculty. South. 


5. Any thing unſubſtantial. It | 


When Duncan is aflesp, his two chamberlains 

Will 1 with wine and waſſel ſoconvince, 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
6. Idle conceit ; vain imagination. 

Plato's great year would have ſome effect, not 
in renewing the ſtate of like individuals; for that 
is the fume of thoſe, that conceive the celeſtial bo- 
dies have more accurate influence upon theſe 
things below, than they have, but in groſs. Bacon. 

To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſhew of 
fumes and fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids, a war with 
Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 

ToFuns, f/m. v. n. [ fumer, Fr. fumo, Lat.) 
I . To ſmoke. * 
| Their pray*rs paſs'd 
Dimenſionleſs through heav'nly doors; then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By the great interceſſor; came in ſight 
Before their father's throne. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

From thence the fuming trail began to ſpread, . 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. Dryd. 

Strait hover round the fair her airy band ; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp d, the fuming liquor fann'd. Pope. 

2+ I» vapour; to yield exhalations, as by 
cat. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming, Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
: Silenus lay, | 
Whoſe conſtant cups lay fuming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. Xo/common. 
3- To paſs away in vapours. 
We have 
No anger in our eyes, no ſtorm, no lightning : 
Our heat is ſpent and fum'd away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Ben Fonſon's Catiline. 


Their parts are kept from fuming away by their 


Axity, and alſo by the vaſt weight and denſity of 
the atmoſpheres incumbent upon them. Cbeyne. 
The firſt freſh dawn then wak'd the gladden'd 
race, 
Of uncorrupted man, nor bluſh'd to ſee 
The fluggard fleep beneath its ſacred beam; 
For their light lumbersgentle ſum d away, Thom. 
4. To be in a rage; to be hot with anger. 
When he knew his rival free'd and gone, 
Heſwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan: 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtampsthe ground, 
The hollow tow 'r with clamours ring around. Dryd. 
To Fung, fü'm. v. a4. | 
1. To ſmoke; to dry in the ſmoke. 1 
| "Thoſe that ſerve for hot countries they uſed at 
firſt to ſume, by hanging upon them long ſticks 
one by one, and drying them with the ſmoke of 
a ſoft. fire. BY | Carew. 
2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 

She ſum d the temples with an od'rous flame, 
And oft before the ſacred altars came, : 
To pray for him who was an empty name. Dryd. ) 

The fuming of the holes with brimſtone, gar- 
lick, and other unſavory things, will drive moles 
out of the ground. Mortimer. 

3. To diſperſe in yapours..'! 4. 
The heat will fume away molt of the ſcent, 
6. "yy wy 35,96) £30 (13945, If 03347 Mortimer. 
Funt'T, fü mét“. 1. . The dung of the deer. 
FUMEZ TE, f- mét. 1. /. [Fr.] A word 
introduced by cooks, and the pupils of 
cooks, for the ſtink of meat. 
A of ven ſon made her ſweat, © 

Unleſs it had. the right fumts. 8. 


| 


t which we move for ourbetter learning and 


From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 


| 


FUN 
| A craſs and fumidexhalation is cauſed from the 
: combat of the ſulphur and icon with the acid and 
, hitrous ſpirits of aquafortis. Beroun. 
U'MIDITY, f0'-mid-{-t3. . . (from fumid.] 
Smokineſs; tendency to ſmoke. Dich. 
To FU'MIGATE, fa“ mi- gat. v. n+ [from u- 
mus, Lat. fumiger, Fr.] 
1. To ſmoke; to perfumeby ſmoke or vapour. 
Would thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 
With fragrant thyme, the city ſumigate, | 
And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. Dryd. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 1 
FumM1Ga'T10N, fa-mi-gi/-shan. 2. /. | fumiga- 
tio, Lat. fumigation, Fr. from fumigate. 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. ws 
beneficial. 


Fumigations, often repeated, are very 
1 Arbutbaot. 
My fumigation is to Venus, juſt | 
The ſouls of roſes, and red coral's duſt : 
And, laſt, to make my fumigation good, | 
Tis mixt with ſparrows brains and pigeons blood. 
Dryden. 
2. The application of medicines to the body 
in fames. 
Fu'minNGLY, fü-ming-Iy. adv. 
Angrily ; in a rage. 


inſtruction ſak?, turneth unto anger and choler in 
them: they grow altogether our of quietneſs with 
it ; they anſwer funingly, that they are aſhamed 
to defile their pens with making anſwer to ſuch 
idle queſtions, | Hooker. | 
Fu'MITER, fa'-mi-tar, 2. /. A plant. 
| Why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the vext ſea; ſinging aloud, 
| Crown'd with rank fumiter andfurrow weeds. Sb. 
Fu'movs, fü-müs. 7 adj. [ fumeux-/e, Fr. 
Fu'my, fü my. from fume.) Produ- 
cing fumes. 


And puff d'the ſumy god from out his breaſt : 
Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 
More lucky had it laſted *tilF the day. Dryden. 

Fun, fan”. u. /. [A low cant word.] Sport; 
high merriment ; frolickſome delight. 
Don'tmind me, though, for allmy fuz and jokes, 
: You bards may find us bloods good-natur'd folks. 
| More. 
Fu'/xcT10N, fünk“-shün. 3. /. [ ſunfio, Lat.] 
1. Diſcharge; performance. 
There is hardly a greater difference between 
two things than there is between a repreſenting 
' commoner in the fun#ion of his publick calling, 
and the ſame perſon in common life. Swift. 
2. Employment; office, Sale 
The miniſtry is not now bound to any one tribe: 
now none is ſecluded from that function of any 
degree, ſtate, or calling. Whitgifte. 
' You have paid the heav'ns 
| - the priſoner the very other debt of your calling. 
* \ '*  Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Nor was it any policy, or obſtinacy, or partiality 
of affection either to the men or their function, 
which fixed me. | King Charks. 
This double function of the goddeſs gives a con- 
ſiderable light and beauty to the ode which Ho- 
race has addreſſed to her. | Addiſen. 
Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us from aſ- 
ſerting the juſt privileges and pre-eminence of our 


þ 


! They haveſeveralofficesand prayersagainſt fare, 
- tempeſts, and eſpecially for the dead, in which func 
| i Hons they uſe ſacerdotal garments, . Stilling flect. 
4 Trade; occupation. 
Follow your fuadtionz; go, and batten on cold 
bits. l 29! | | Shakeſp. 


_ 


Sei. 
FU'MID,.. Aid, ach. Lida, Lat.] 


0 | 


| excellently well fitted for life and 


[from fume.) | 


| by commerce with books. 


your function, and | 


holy fun&ion and character.. " Atterbury. | 
3+ Single act of any office. ul 

Without difference thoſe functions cannot, in 

orderly ſort, be executed. - - "Hooker. 


| 


FUN 


ſeveral parts of them well adapted to ande 
. — 1 112 Bentley, Dl T 
ower; ei l N 
ſectual. E ry + either animal or int 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraQion in hi | 
A broken voice, and his whole frag et 
With forms to his conceit, Slakeſp 2 
Nature ſeems N 
In all her funchons weary of herſelf 
My race of glory run, and race of ſhame. 
And I ſhall ſhartly be with them that reg, M; 
"Whatever warmsthe heart, or fills the 1 = 
As the mind opens, and its function ſpread, © 
Imagination plies her dang'rous art, | 
And pours it all upon the peccant part, 
| Though every human conſtitution 
yet are their diſeaſes conſiſtent with the com 
functions of life. 4 
FuxD, fund'. . J. [ fond, Fr. funds a ba 
Lat.] 6 
I, Stock ; capital ; that by which any ex. 
; pence is ſupported. 
He touches the paſſions more delicately tha 
Ovid, and performs all tnis out of his own fard 
without diving into the arts and ſciences for 
ſupply. Dryer. 
Part muſt be left, a fund when foes invade, 
And part employ d to roll the watry tide. DH 
In preaching, no men ſucceed better than tho 
who truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of thei 
+. own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid 


Swift, 


6. 


* Pos 
18 Morhig 


2, Stock or bank of money, 
As my eſtate has been hitherto either toſt upon 
ſeas, or fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in 
ſubſtantial acres. Adiiln, 
FU'NDAMENT, fun'-di-ment, x. /. [ funda- 
; mentum, Lat.] The back part of the body, 
FUNDAME'XTAL, fun-di-men'-t4l. adj. ¶ im. 
damentalis, Lat. from fundament.} Serving 
for the foundation; that upon which the 
reſt is built; eſſential ; important; not 
merely accidental, 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and 
fundamental cauſe of the moſt grievous war is not 
like to be taken from the earth. Raleigh, 
: » You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 

More than you doubt the charge of it. Shag. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the ſucceſſion ſhould go 
to the next heir, according to the fundamental laws 

of the kingdom, as if the laſt king were actualij 


d, Swift's Examiner. 


= 


Gain ſome general and fundamental truths, 
both in philoſophy, in religion, and in human life. 


Wattt, 


Such we find they are, as can controul 
The ſervile actions of our wav'ring ſoul, 
Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 
Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. Prior. 
Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 
Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, | 
Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 
And here reſtor'd wit's fundamental laws. Pf. 
FUNXDAME'NTAL, fin-di-men'-tal. n./. Lead- 
ing. propoſition; important and eſſential 
part which is the groundwork of the reſt. 
We propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe who 
hold the fundamentals of faith may deny Chrilt 
damnably in reſpect of ſuperſtructures and con · 
ſiequences that ariſe from them. hs 
| . It is a very juſt reproach, that there ſhould 
ſo much violence and hatred if religious matters 
| mong men who agree in all 3 
differ in ſome ceremonies, or mere ou wiſh 
adv. 


y | ially :; originaiu 
| | [from fundamental.) Eſſentially ; of — 


o : ln 
5. Office of any ular part of the boily. 
ö The er js imals, 


| 15 ne 0 are 


NDAME'N TALLY, fin-di-mEn'-tal-Y- 
5 


| 


1 ; 
$ 8 


% 


"FUN 


bw Grew. 
| | end. A. 
| — only uſeful to civil ſociety, but 


itution f Bentley. 
* unlimited power placed ntally in 
che body of a people, the] iſlators endeavour to 
depoſit in ſuch hands as wou preſerve the 72 


FU NERAL., f&Y-n&-ri1. 1. [7 [funus, Lat fu- 
AF Jes, Fr.] 
| "The ſolemnization of a burial; the pay- 
ment of the laſt honours to the dead; o 
27g under leave of Brutas, and the reſt, 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's funeral. Shakeſp. 
All things that we ordained feſtival, ; 
Turn from t heir office ro black funeral. Sbaleſp. 
He that had caſt out many unburied, had none 
to mourn for him, nor any ſolemn funerals, nor 
ire with his fathers. 2 Mac. v. 10. 
No widow at his funeral ſhall weep. ; Sandys. 
W .. The pomp or proceſſion with which the 
dead are carned. | 
The long fun rals blacken all the way. Pope. 
You are ſometimes deſirous to ſee a funeral paſs 
by in the ſtreet. Swift. 
. Burial; interment.. 
2 May he find his funeral . 
ra ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. 
- 


4 Fo'stRAL, fi-nt-ri1. adj. Uſed at the cere- 
= mony of interring the dead. 
1 Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 


q J 
—_— 8 
3 


_— Our wedding chear to a ſad funeral feaſt, Shak. 


3 Let ſuch honours - 
And furcza rites, as to his birth and virtues 
= Ate due, be firſt perform'd, Denham's Sopby. 


= Andformsathouſand ills ten thouſand ways. Dryd. 

Fox: REAL, fi-ne-ryal. adj. { funerea, Lat.] 
Suiting a funeral; dark; difmal.- 

But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaftrous night, X 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 

Io the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain. Pope. 
= Foxco'siTY,- fang-gos/-i-tþ. n. ſ. [from fun- 
g.] Unſolid excreſcence. Dis. 
N 8 * . adj, n 

= creſcent ; z wanting firmneſs. 

| It is 9 : 

lips that ſpread upon the bone; but it is much 

more painful than the eſcharotick medicines. 

: 2 Sharp's Surgery. 

== FUNGUS; faͤng-gös. n. . [Lat.] Strictly a 

muſhroom: à word uſed to expreſs ſuch 
excreſcences of fleſh as grow out upon the 
lips of wounds, or any other excreſcence 
from trees or plants not naturally belonging 
to them; as the agarickfrom the larch- tree, 
and auriculæ Judæ from elder. uincy. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the fibres 
lengthen too; much, are too fluid, and produce 
funguſes, or as they harden and produce calloſities. 

e e ee Arxbutbnot on Diet. 

q This eminence is compoſed of little points, or 
n, called Fungus, or proud fleſh. Sbarp. 
crx, f-nlk. . / Laniculus, Lat.] A 
| ul cord ; a ſmall ligature ; a fibre. 

= CULAR, fO-nik'-ti-lar, adj. [ funiculaire, 


705 bre. | 
ones funk”. u. [. A ſtink; A low word. 


nce fundible, fundle, funnel.) | 

I, ae bed hollow +> tor 

- 3s from it, through which liquors 
are * = . 's 

read none waboartow mouths 


22 
/ 


perſpe in the fancy; ſo that virtue is the 
8 — che conduct of our actions and 


neceſſary to its very birth and cons þ 


Denham. - 


Thy hand oer towns the fun ral torch diſplays, | 3. Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree as 


ployed to keep down' the fungous | 


r. from funicle.] Conſiſting of a ſmall cord | 


' * fün nil. 1. / [infundibulum, Lat. 


PINE FI ö 


. 


FUR 


If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, i: 
receives little of it ; but with a funnel, and by 
degrees, you ſhall fill many of them. Ber Jonſon. 

Some the long funnel; curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeſted meats with eaſe deſcend. 

| Blackm. 

The outward ear or auricula is made hollow, 
and contracted by degrees, to draw the ſound 

inward, to take in as much as may be of it, as we 
| uſea funnel to pour liquor into any veſſel. Ray. 
2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 


* 


Towards the middle are two large fume!s, |- 


bored through the root of the grotto, to let in 
light or freſh air. | ; 

FUR, für“. u. ſ. { fourrure, Fr.] | 

r. Skin with ſoft hair with which garments 
are lined for warmth, or covered for orna- 
ment. 


December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 


fearful countenance ; as alſo at his back a bundle 


of holly, holding in fur mittens the ſign of Capri- | 


corn, Peacham on Drawing. 
"Tis but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap 
and furs to make a judge of him. L' Eftrange. 
And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, | 
And wheezing aſthma, loth to ſtir. Swift. 
2; Soft hair of beaſts found in cold countries, 
where nature provides coats ſuitable to the 
weather ; hair in general. 
This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 
couch, 


The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 


And bids what will take all. Shateſp. King Lear. 


Such animals as feed upon fleſh qualify it, the 


with. Ray on the Creation. | 


that the remainder ſticks on the part. 
Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part; 
I fecl a kind of trembling at my heart: 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong; 
Beſides a filthy fur upon my tongue, 
To Fur, für“. v. a. [from the noun.) | 
1. To line or cover with ſkins that have ſoft hair. 
How mad a fight it was to ſee Dametas, like 
rich tiſſue furred with lambſkins ? Sidney. 
Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do appear; 
Robes and furr d gowns hide all. 
Youare for dreams and{flumbers, brother prieit ; 
You ſur your gloves with reaſons. - Sbaleſp. 
2. To cover with ſoft matter; 
To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 


under the bottom of a-latten baſon ; and, as it |. 
groweth to be furred and black within, ſtrike it 


with a feather into ſonie ſhell, * Peacbam. 
Three ſiſters, mourning for their brother's loſs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr d with moſs. Dryd. 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips, 
A dungeon wide and horrible; the walls 
On all ſides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Adil ſon. 


Far. ] At a diſtance. 
| The white lovely dove 
- Doth on her wing her utmoſt ſwiſtneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of fauleon fierce not fur. Sidney. 
FuR-wRoUGHT, fur"-rit'. adj. [fur and 
wrought.) Made of fur. 
Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, - 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 
Gay's Paſt. 
Fura'ciovs, fü-rä-shüs. adj. [ furax, Lat.] 
'  Thieviſh; inclined to fteal. Did. 
Fux cirx, fü-räs“-I- ty. n. ſ. [from furax, 
Lat.] Diſpoſition to theft; thieviſhneſs. 
Fu'xBELOW, für-bè-lt #. /. A piece of ſtuff 
plaited and puckered together, either 


* 


. 


Addiſon. 5 


one by ſwallowing the hair or fur of the beaſts | 
they prey upon, the other by devouring ſome part 
of the feathers of the birds they gorge themſelves 


Dryden. | 


Seit | 


Fon, für“. adv. [It is now commonly written] 


1 


FUR 


below or above, on the petticoats or gowns - 
of women. This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 
; Trev. Dick. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow- 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow, - Pope. 
To FUR BELOWw, fur'-b&E-16. v. a. from the 
noun. ] To adorn with ornamental appen- 
dages of dreſs. won 
When arguments too fiercely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
To break their points, you turn their force, 
And furbelow the plain diſcourſc. Pricr. 
She was flounced and furbelowed; every rib- 
bon was crinkled and every part of her garments 


in curl. Addiſon, 


To Fu'RBiSH, flr-blsh. v. a. [ fourbir, Fr.] 
AN burniſh ; to poliſh z to rub to bright- 
net3. 

It may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 

And furbiſh new the name of john o'Gaunt, 
Shateſp. Rich. II. 
Furbiſb the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. 
Fer. xlvi. 4. 
Some others who furbiſt up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that the ſufferings of the damned 
are not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, eternal; but that, 
after a certain period of time, there ſhall be a 
general gaol-delivery ofthe ſouls in priſon, and that 
not a farther execution, but a final releaſe. South. 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 

The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield; - 

Furbiſs'd the ruſty ſword again, 

Reſum'd the long-forgotten ſhield, 

And led the Latins to the duſty field. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 

His broken axle-tree, and blunted war; 

And ſend him forth again, with furbife'd arms. 

| Dryden, 

Fu'rB1SH®R,-fur'-blsh-ar. n. ſ. | fourbiſſeur, 


Fr. from furb;/þ.) One who poliſhes any 
thing. 


Dryden, 


FURCA'TION, für-kA“-shün. u. /. L furca, Lat.] 


Forkineſs; the ſtate of ſhooting two ways 
like the blades of a fork. 


When ſtags grow old they grow leſs branched, 


and firſt loſe their brow-antlers, or loweſt fur- 


cations next the head. Brown. 


FU'RFUR, fur'-far. n. /. [Lat.] Huſk or chaff, 


ſcurff or dandriff, that grows upon the 
ſkin, with ſome likeneſs to bran. uincy. 

FurRFURA'CEOUs, fuͤr-fuͤ-ra“-shüs. adj. | fur- 
furaceus, Lat.] Huſky ; branny ; ſcaly. 

FU'RIOUS, fü“-ryùs. adj. [ furieux, Fr. fu- 

rioſus, Lat.] ; 

1. Mad; phrenetick. - / 

No man did ever think the hurtful actions of 

furious men and innocents to be puniſhable. Hyoker. 


2. Raging; violent; - tranſported by paſhon - 


beyond reaſon; - 
Whocan be wiſe, amaz'd, temp'rate and Furious, 
Loyal and neutral in a moment? No man. 


, Sbaleſp. Macbeth, 


Tobe furions, + 
Is to be frighted out of fear; and in that mood, 
The dove will peck the eſtridge. Shateſp. 
| Noiſe, other than the-ſound of dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament, and furious rage. Miit. 
3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. 
With clamour thence the rapid currents drive, 


+ Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide, Milt. 


Fu'riovsLy, fü“-rytis-Iy. adv. (from furious. 
Madly; violently ; vehemently. . 


Which when his brother ſaw, fraught with 


great grief 


And wrath he to him leapt furiouſly. Fairy. Ducen, - 


They obſervecountenance to attend the practice; 
and this carries them on furioufly to that which of 


themſclyes they are inclined. | South. 
She heard not half, ſo furiouſly ſhe flies; 
Fear gave her wings. den, 


Fu'RIOUSNESS, 
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Fu'n40vsness, fü“ ryba-uls. 1. /. (from furi- 


'Fv'atoxG, für- long. n. ſ. Lranlanz, Sax. ] A 


FUR 


2 Frenzy-; madneſs ; tranſport of paſ- 


On. + 
Te Font, farl. v. a. [ frefer, Fr.] To draw 
up: to contract. | 
When fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 
Then ſhew a-brave.and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She ſwells too much, then furl thy ſails. Creech. | 


2 of length; the eighth part of a 
mite, | | 

lt a man ſtand in the middle of a field and ſpeak 
. aloud, he ſhall be heard a e 


that in articulate ORs = 

Coming within a few furlonge of the temple, 

they througha l grove. Addiſon. 

Fu'xLOUGH, für. . , Everlef, Dut.] A 

temporary diſmiſſion from military ſervice ; 
a licence given to «ſoldier to'be abſent. · 


Brutus and Cato might difch their ſouls, | And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 
And give them furle's for — works . { Fu'sxnis ux, für- nlsh- ür. . /. ¶ Four niſſeur, Fr. 


ZBut we, like ſentries, aro-oblig'd to ſtand 
In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th' appointed hour. 
| den. 
rly frumenty, or frumety, of frumentum, 
t) Food made "7 boiling wheat in milk. 
Remember, wife, therefore, though I do it not, 
The ſeed-eake, the paflies, and furmenty pot. Tuſſer. 
FA NACR, für- nis. u. ſ. [Ffurnus, Lat.] An 
incloſed fireplace. 
Hcat not a N for your foe ſo hot 
That it may 4inge yourſelf. Sbakeſp. Henry VIII. 
The fining pot is for ſilver and the furnace for 
gold. ö Prov. 
We have alſo farnacer of great divefſities, that 
great diverſity of heats. Bacon. 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces 
. andforges, for the trying and fining of their gold. 
Whoſo falleth not down and worſhippeth, ſhall 
the ſame hour be caſt into the midſt of a burning 
- fiery furnace. Dan. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides around, 
As one great. furnace, flam'd. __ » Milton. 
20 Fu'RNACE, far'-nls. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To throw out as ſparks from a furnace, 
A bad word. a ; | 
The thick. ſighs from him. Sbaleſp. Cymbeline. 
To FU'RNISH, für-nish. v. a. [fournir,. Fr.] 
1. To ſupply with what is neceſſary to a cer- 
' -tain purpoſe. + - 
Kee She hath directed 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; + 
What gold and jewels ſhe is furniſb d with. Sbal. 
| His training ſuch, 4 
That he may furniſb and inſtruct great teachers, 
And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf. Shakeſþ. 
Thou ſhalt furniſb him liberally out of thy fl 
| WW . | Deut. xv. 
Come, thou ſtranger, and furniſb a table, and 
feed me of that thou haſt — Zecles. 
Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, 
> both by ſea and land, furniſbed the city with corn, 
wine, victual, and powder. Knoller's Hiſtory. 
I ſhall not need to heap up inſtances; every 
one's reading and converſation will ſufficiently 
furniſb him, if he wants to be better ſtored. Loc le. 
2. To give; to ſupply 
| Theſe fimple i 
knowledge, are ſuggeſtedand 5 to the mind 
only by theſe two ways, ſenſation and reflection. 
; 2 N : | Locke. 
It is not the ſtate, but a compact among private 
| Perſons that hath furniſbed out theſe ſeveral remit- 
Tances. 85 a | , | Addiſon 
Jo fit up; to fit with appendages. © 
4 _ Something deeper, re oft ; 


4. by . to fit out for any undertaking. 


5. To decorate; to ſupply with ornamental 


"Fu'sniTURE, für-ul-tshür. . /. [fourniture, 


Flax NT, für'-mèn-ty. . ſ. [More pro- 1. Moveables; goods put in a houſe for uſe 


2. Appendages. 
32 


3. Equipage ; embelliſhments ; decorations. 


o 
* 
” 


| 


TY | 
„the materials of all our 


FUR 


and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
and coltly furniſhed. es came in, and got 
up upon the bed, and trampled it, yivg, | 
trample upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly 
anſwered, But with greater, pride, Diogenee. 
Baton's Apaphth. 
We were led into another great room, furniſbed 
with old inſcriptions, . Addiſon en Italy. 


your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pounds 
to "furniſh me? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Ideas, forms, and intellects, 
Have furnifs'g out three diffrent ſes. Prior. 

Doubtleſs the man ey Chriſt is furniſbed with 
"ſuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, be- 
cauſe he is employed in ſuperior work. Watt,. 


houſehold ſtuff ; 
The wounded arm would furnjf all their rooms, 


from furni/h.) One who ſupplies or fits out. 


— — 


Fr. from furni/þ.] 


or ornament, | | 

No man can tranſport his large retinue, his 

ſumptuous fare, and his rich furniture into another 

-world. South. 

There are many 1 in Venice; their 

Furniture is not very rich, if we except the pictures. 
Addiſc 


0, 


tion mankind ſhall be 
- deſtroyed, with the form and all the ture of 
"the earth. Tillotſon. 


Young Clarion, with vauntful luſtyhed, 
After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare, | 
And thereto gan his Furnitures prepare. Spenſer. 

The duke is coming: ſee the barge be ready, 

And fit it with ſuch furniture as ſuits 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

The ground muſt be of a mixt brown, and 
enough, or the horſe's furniture muſt be of very 

ſenſible colours. . Dryden 


Fu'rrIER, für- yer. 1. /. [from fur.] A dealer | 


in furs. N 
Fvu'xrOWw, fur-rd. 2. ſ. [runh, Sax-] 
1. A ſmall trench made by the plow for the 
reception of ſeed. 
Wheat mult be ſowed above furrow before Mi- 
chaelmas. Mortimer. 
Then ploughs for ſeed the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. Dryden. 
2. Any long trench or hollow; as a wrinkle. 
© My lord it is, though time has plow'd that face 
With many furrotus ſince I ſaw it firſt ; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the ground quite 
dio forget it. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Fu'xROW-WEED, für'-rö- we'd. n. /. [furrow 
1 A weed that grows in furrowed 
| and. | 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrow-2veede. 
5 '  Shabeſd. 
To Fu'RROw, far'-r0. v. a. [from the noun ; 
Fjimian, Sax. 8 | h 
1. To cut in furrows. 
While the ploughman near at hand, | 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. Milton. 
2. To divide in long hollows. | 
No briny tear has furrow'd her ſmooth check. 
r Suckling. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his — 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its furrot d face. 
3. To make by cutting. 
There go the ſhips that furrow out their way; 


: 


© Whexeof perchance theſe are but furniſdings. Sal. 


TE 7 > 


<-> * A 


Plato entertained ſome of his friends at dinner, | t. Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur, 


2. Conſiſting of fur. 


FU'RTHER, fiir”-th 


Yea, there of whales enormous ſights we ſee, W of. 


FUR 


From Volga's banks th“ imperious co 
Leads forth his farry troops ” 1 825 Fi 
x. 
Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awak 
And Winter from thy furry mantle ha z 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might 7, 
Or claws to ſeize their urry ſpoils in fight , 


r. adj. [from forth. . 
from far, as 18 commonly —— 1 
Further, furtheſt, corrupted from forth 
' fortbeſt, .xonSen, Sax, 'Forther is uſed * 
Sir Thomas More, See Forth and Fat. 
THER, of which the examples are to ber 
ferred to this word A 
1. At a greater diſtance, 
2+ Beyond this. 
Vhat further need have we for witneſs, 
| ; Mat. xxvi. 6; 
Satan had journey'd on, peaſive and flow : © 
But further way found none, ſo thick intwia', 
As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perpler's 
All path of man or beaſt that paſs'd that wy, 
Their earneſt eyes they fix'd, gs 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris'n to work them further woe or ſham: 


Mi 


| 


4 I may meet | 

Some wand'ring ſpirit, from him to draw 
What further would be learn'd. Mila 
3. Further has in ſome ſort the force of a ſu- 
ſtantive in the phraſe zo further, for nol, 


Further. 
| Let this appeaſe 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no further know, 
| Mat. 
Fux THRx, fur'-ther, adv. [from forth.) Ti 
a greater diſtance. | 
And the angel of the Lord went fart, 
ſtood in a narrow place. » Nun, ni.: 
To Fu's THER, flar'-ther. v. a. [from the ad 
verb; fonSuan, Sax.] To put onward; 
to forward ; to promote ; to countenance; 
to aſſiſt; to help. 
Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and ref, 
Shall furtber thy harveſt, and pleaſure we” 
4. 
Could their fond ſuperſtition have furthers 
great attempts, without the mixture of a true pe- 
ſuaſion concerning the irreſiſtible force of diu 
WET. | | Har, 
Grant not, O Lord, the deſires of the wickes; 
further not his wicked device. Ff. ox. b 
| This binds thee then to furth:r my delign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine. D 
88 ox, fuͤr-th 5 . 4. _ 
urther. romotion ; advancement ; 1&9. 
Abe 4 learned them firſt, and uſed then 
only for the furtherance of their trade and pr 
| buſineſs. Spenſer, 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out all helps ul 
furtberances of direction, which nn 
cils, fathers, hiſtories, the laws and practices 
all churches afford. 2 Haun. 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affary 
he ſeeketh furtherance of him that hath * 
| of power. 
Cannot my body, nor Vind fore 
Mmted furtperance 
Intreat you to your won Nona Henry N. 
If men were minded 8 live — 7 of 
| leve a God would be no hindrance or pre) 
any ſuch deſign, but very much for 1 7 — 
ment and furtherance of it. | 
Fu'kTHERER, 1 1. þ (from Ji 
tber. ] Promoter; advancer. 
2 earneſt favourer and furthers of God" 
true religion, that faithful ſervitor to 


] 


FRV, für- ry. adj, [from fur. ] 
| ; | | ; 


[ 


oa | 
_ 


prince 
2 


FUR 


Fu'nTHERMORE, far'-th&r-mGr. adv. [further 
Fug more.] Moreover ; beſides. 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And ſo, | pray you, tell him : furi2er more, p 
I pray vou, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe. 


Sbakeſp. | 


Fu'nrIvEs far-tlv. adj. [furtive, Fr. furtivus, 
Lat.] Stolen; gotten by theft. 
Ordothey, as your ſchemes, I think, have ſhown, 
furtive beams and glory not their own, | 
ſervants to that ſource of light, the ſun ? Prior. 


Fo'gonCLE, fü-rünkl. n. /. [ ſurancle, Fr. 
us, Lat.] A bile ; an angry puſtule. 
A feruncle is in its beginning round, hard, and 

:nflamed; and as it increaſeth, it riſeth up with 
an acute head, and ſometimes a puſtule ; and 
then it is more inflamed and painful, when it ar- 
rives atits fate, which is about the eighth or ninth 

Wiſeman. 


day. 5 
ro'ny, für. n. /. [ furor, Lat. fureur, Fr.] 
1. Madneſs. a 
+ Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of mind 
approaching to madneſs. 
1 do op 4 my patience to his fury; and am 
arm 


Toſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his, at, 
He hath given me to know the natures of living 
creatures, and the furies of wild beaſts. 
5 1d. vii. 20. 
3. Enthuſiaſm; exaltation of fancy, . 
Taking vp the lute, her wit began to be with 
2 divine fury inſpired; and her voice would, in 
ſo beloved an occaſion, ſecond her wit. Sidney. 
A ſybil, that had number'd in the world | 
The ſun to courſe two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophetick fury ſew'd the work. SHH. 
Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem' d to look, 
And with an accent more than mortal ſpoke ; 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 
7 | Dryden's An. 
I. [From furia, Lat.] One of the deities of 
= vengeance, and thence a ſtormy, turbulent, 
violent, raging woman. 
The fight of any of the houſe of York, 
ks as2 fury to torment my ſoul. Shaksſp. 
It was the moſt proper place for a fury to make 
der exit; and I believe every reader's imagination 
is when he ſees the angry thus 
ing in a tempeſt, and plunging herſelf into 
dell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror and confuſion. 
Addiſer on Italy. 


FURZ, für z. n. /. [pimps Sax. geniſta ſpingſa, 
. 

| nt is orny 3 wers, 
which are of ＋ —.— — diſpoſed in 
ſhort thick ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by ſhort 


compreſſed pods, in each of which are contained 
three or four kidney-ſhaped ſceds. Miller. 
Ferry out gravel to fill up a hole, 


Both timber and Furzin, the turf and the cole. 


A 14 f Tuſſer. 
For fewel, there groweth great ſtore of furze, of 
which the ſhrubby ſort is called tame, and the 
detter grown French. 7 Carew. 
We may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or when to ſell the furze:. | Dryden's Virgil. 
Fv'nzy, für-. adj. [from furze.} Over- 
grown with 3 full of gorſe. 


Widethroughthe ung ficldtheirroutthey take, | 


8 füs· k f foſkus bo; 
CATION kY-shan. „ /» | F Lat. 
The a of darkeging or 22 : Dis. 
Te FUSE, fü. v. 4. Juſum, Lat.] 
3 to put into 3 to liquify by 
Ver. I. NX. 


| 


Shateſp. | 


| 


FF 'U.S 


To Fuse, fä'z. v. ». To be melted; to be 
capable of being liquified by heat. 

Fu'sEE, fü-zé'. n. ſ. ¶ fuſcau, Fr.] 

1. The cone round which is wound the cord 

or chain of a clock or watch. 


motion of the next wheel, and that by the motion | 
of the next, and that by the motion of the fuſer, and | 
that by the motion of the ſpring : the whole frame 
of the watch carries a reaſonableneſs in it, the paſ- 
ſive impreſſion of the intellectual idea that was in 
the artiſt. Hale. 
2. A firelock'{from , Fr.] a ſmallneat muſ- 
quet. This is more properly written ui. 


"— 


the thell take fire, to do the deſigned exe- 
cution. Tis uſually a wooden pipe or tap 
filled with wildfire, or ſome ſuch matter ; 
and is intended to burn no longer than is 
the time of the motion of the bomb from 
the mouth of the mortar to the place where 
it is fo fall, which time Anderſon makes 
twenty-ſeven ſeconds. Harris. 


Fs EE, fi-zE&.n./. Track of abuck. Ainſevorth. 
Fu's1BLE, ft'-$Ibl. adj. (from fu/e.} Capable 
of being melted ; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. | 
Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either col- 
liquate with, or otherwiſe penetrate into other 
bodies, eſpecially fſchle ones. Boyle. 
Fus1BILITY, fu-sy-bll'-{-ty. 2. /. [from fuſi- 
be.] Capacity of being melted ; quality 
of growing liquid by heat. | 
Tae ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
of metallical nature, or at leaſt a fuſibility, ſeem | 
to have reſolved it into a nobler uſe. 1 


| 


The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for out 
of the depths of the earth, are the metals which 
are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by their weight, 
Fuſibility, and malleableneſs. - Locke. 

Fu's1 Ly füͤ“!-all. adj. ie, Pr. fuſilis, Lat.] 
t. Capable of being melted; liquifiable by heat. 

Some, lefs ſxilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur 
ia moſt of the larger Gothick buildings of Eng- 
land are artificial; and will have it, that they 
are a kind of el marble. 

2. Running by the force of heat. 
The liquid ore he drain'd | | 

Into fit molds prepar'd; from which he form'd 
| Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be 


wrought 


Perpetual flames, 

- Ofer ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint, 

| Prevailing, turn into a fuſ fen. Philips, 

Fu's1L, f-sll. 2. ſ. Lil, Pr.] 

r. A firelock; a fmall neat muſquet. 

2. {In heraldry; from fu/us, Lat.] Something 
like a ſpindle. 
' Fufils muſt be made long, and ſmallin the mid- 


— 


three in feſſe Peacham, 
Fu's1L1ER, fü-zll-le'r. 2. {. [from fufil.] A 

ſoldier armed with a fufil ; a muſketeer. 
Fu's10N, f'-zhan. x. /. | fuffo, Lat. fuffon, Fr.] 
I. The act of melting. ; 


with heat. 

Metals in fu/ron do not flame for want of a co- 
pious fume, except ſpelter, which fumes copiouſly, 
and thereby flames. Aro Newton's Opt. 

Fuss, fus'. z. /. [A low cant word.] A tumult; 
| - a buſtle. ; £32 f ; 
| End as it befits your ſtation z - © 


. FUST, fuͤst. n. J. Lie, II 


Come to uſe and application; 
- Nor with ſenates keep a faſt : Lo, 
I ſubmit, and anſwer thus. 


oo 


The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by the | 


Fuſe of a bomb or granado ſhell, is that which | 
makes the whole powder or compoſition in | 


| 


Wotton's Arcbitecture. | 


Woodward. | 


Feile, or grav'nin metal. Maha, Paradiſe LH. 


dle, in the antient goat of Montague, argent 


| "that hold the ſhip together. 


FUT 
1. The trunk or body of a column. | 
2. {From fufte, Fr.] A ſtrong ſmell, as that 
a mouldy barrel. ds 
To Fusr, fust”, v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
grow mouldy; to ſmell ill. 


FU'STIAN,fus'-tshan. x. /. { futaine, Fr. from 
fuſte a tree, becauſe cotton grows on'trees. ] 


| I. A kind of cloth made of linen and cotton, 


and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is {upper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſerving- 
men in their new fuſtian and their white ſtock- 
2- A high ſwelling kind of writing made up 
of heterogeneous parts, or of words and 
ideas ill aſſociated ; bombaſt. 

Nor will you raife in me combuſtion, 

By dint of high heroick fuſtian. 

What fuſtian have I heard theſe 
out in Mr, Cowley's odes! In general, I will ſay, 
hat nothing can appear more beautiful to me than 
the ſtrength of thoſe images which they condemn. 

' Dryden. 

Fuſtian is thoughts and words ill PO oe 
without the leaſt relation to each other. Dryden. 

Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 
Oft riſe to fuſtlan, or deſcend to proſe. Smith, 


Fu'sTIAN, fus-tshan. adj. [from the noun.] 
1. Made of fuſtian. ; 
2. Swelling ; unnaturally pompous ; ridicu- 
louſly tumid. Uſed of ftile. 
When men argue, th' greateſt part 
O' th* conteſt falls on terms of art, 
Until the fuftian ſtuff be ſpent, | 
And then they fall to th' argument. Hudibras. 
Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of 
the Sylvæ, would have thought Statius mad in his 


Hudibras. 


© fuftian deſcription of the ſtatue on the brazen horſe. 


Dryden. Dufreſnay. 
Fu'sT1C, fas'-tik. u. /. A fort of wood brought 
from the Weſt-Indies, uſed in dying. of 
cloth. ict. 
To Fu'srig Arz, füs-tl-gàt. v. a. [ /fuftige» 
Lat.] To beat with a ſtick ;. to cane. Did. 
PFu$STILA'RIAN, fͤs-ty-I&- ryan. n. {. [from 
fuſty.] A low fellow; a ſtinkard ; a ſcoun- 
drel. A word uſed by Shake/eare, only. 
Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, 
larian:; PU tickle your cataſtrophe, Shakeſp. 


Fu'sTINESs, fas“ -ty-nis. n. /. [from /u/ty.} 
Mouldineſs ; ſtink. 
Fu 3 adj, [from uf.) Ill-ſmelling ; 
mouldy. ND 
Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains: he were as good crack 


"IA Fay nut with no kernel. Shakeſp. 
| e plebeians hate thine honours, Shak, 
| The large Achilles, at this fufy tuff, 


From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud Tk, 


FU'TILE, fuͤ - tll. adj. [ futile, Fr. futilis, Lat.] 

1. Talkative; loquacious. | 

One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to 

tell, will do more hurt than many that know it 

their duty to conceal, | Bacon 
2. Trifling ; worthleſs; of no weight. 

Furt'Lirv, fd-tif-I-ty. #. /. [fatilite, Fr. 
from futile.] 655 | 


2. The ſtate of being melted, or of running E fable 4 2E nh at the futility 


| of women, as atthe incontinent levity of a prying 
humour. 1 | range. 
2+ Triflingneſs; want of weight ; want of ſo- 


lidity. | 
in their ſigns of the 20- 
ir mutual relations and aſpects. Beat. 


hooks. Skinner. ] e lower timbers 


gentlemen find 


vou. 


Fu“ rroexs, fat-thks. ns f. {corrupted from 


— f r.] 
1 tabr adj W 
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That which will be hereafter ; to come: 
as, the fuure ſtate. 18 
they ſung to the moſt High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. Milt. 
le ſoos the teeth at — . — 
And flings the future le is hand. | 
_ > of | 7 FTP Addiſon's Ovid. 


Fv'TurE, fd-tshar. a. ſ. {from the adjective. ] 
Time to come; ſomewhat to happen here- 
after. | 

Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 

This ign'rant preſent time; and I feel now 
Ihe future in the inſtant. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
T be mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is diſabled for the future, or elſe checks 
at any vigorous undertaking ever after. Tocle· 


Fu'TURELY, fa tshur- y. adv. [from future.] 
In time to come. 

This preſcience of God, as it is preſcience, is 
not the cauſe of any thing futurely ſueceeding; 
neither doth God's aforeknowledge impoſe any ne- 
ceſſity, or bind. Kauleigb. 


Furugtriox, fü-tshô-riſh-un. . . [from 
. future.) The ſtate of being to be; the con- 


| 


FUT 


Is it imaginable, that the great means of the 
world's redemption ſhould reſt only in the number 
of poſſibilities, and hang ſo looſe in reſpect of its 
futurition, as to leave the event in an equal poiſe, 
whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing or no ? 


1. Time to come; events to come. 
Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, | 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 


2+ Event to come. 
All futuritics are naked before that All-ſeeing 
Eye, the ſight of which is no more hindred by 
diſtance of time than the ſight of an angel can be 
determined by diſtance of "49a South. 
This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Thou Mall d in fate and dark futurity. Pope. 


3. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 
It may be wall reckoned among the bare poſſi- 
bilities, which never commence. into a futurity ; it 


dition of being come to paſs hereafter. | 


: 


requiring ſuch a free, ſedate and intent mind, as 


GAB 


Has two ſounds, one from the Greek . 
G and the Latin, which is called that of the 
hard G, becauſe it is formed by a preſ- 
fure ſomewhat bard of the forepart of the 
tongue againſt the upper gum. This ſound 
'G.rctains before a, o, u, l, Y; as, gate, go, 


2. To prate loudly without meaning. 


gull. The other ſound, called that of the: 


| foft G, reſembles. that of F, and is com- 


monly, though not always, found before 
e, i; as, gem, gibbet. en, at the end 
of a word, g is commonly melted away; 


#4 


as in the French, from which theſe words | 


are commonly derived: thus, for benign, 
malign, condign, we pronounce benine, ma- 
line, condine, It is often filent in the middle 
of the words before ; as, might. The 

Saxon Ir, x, ſeems to have had generally the 

' ſound of . conſonant ; whence gate is by 
ruſticks ſtill pronounced yate. | | 


- GA/BARDINE, gab-4r-dE'n. 1. / [gavardina, 
: * 2 coarſe frock ; an EAR dreſs. . ' 
_— Way. is to creep under his gubardine; 
© there 1 no other ſhelter hereabouts. 6 q 
You call me miſbeliever, cut - throat dog, 
And ſpit-upon ewilh gabardine. Shakeſp, 
The knight did Lat ſubmit, 9 
And laid his weapons at her feet: 
Next he diſrob'd his . 2 


And. wich it did himſelf refign.  Hudibres, 
- To GA'BBLE, gäbll. v. n. [gabbare, Ital. 


gab- 
1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. - 
When thou could'ſt not, ſav age, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would'ſt gab: like 
A thing molt. brutiſh, I endow'd thy ſes 
With words that made them known. Shale. 
Flecks of fowl, that when the tempeſt roar, 


| With cer hourlegobblng ſeek the lem Sar. 


| baſket which is filled with earth to make a 


South. 
Furv' rv, f-tsh&'-ri-ty. 2. ſ. [from future.] 


F IN 


it may be, is no where found but 
wakes ideas. Clans the pi 
To FUZ Z, füz'. v. u. [without 
Todly out in ſmall particles, 
Fv'zZBALL, flz-bal. n. /. [fizz and 40% 
kind of fungus which, when preſſed, hi, 4 
and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. 8 
Fr, fy'. interj. [ fy, Fr. and Flem. , 0. 
wah, Lat.] X word of blame and d. 
probation. Þ* 


etymology, 


Can ranſom me. Sate. Othello. And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
I will contrive ſome way to make it known to-| Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now aller, 
uturity, that I had your lordſhip for my patron. |. Senn 
f 8 if. Fy, my lord. %) a ſoldier, and afraid? U 


need we fear who knows it, 
our. power to account, ? Slut. 
A bawd, ſir, fy upon him! $514k 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe,how thou do'ſt — | 
Expectance calls thee now another way, Aas 
1 Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place? 
Unhand me, or, I ſwear, I I! ſcratch your face 
Let go, for ſhame; you make me mad for fol 
My mouth's my own; and if you kiſs, Il bite. 


when none can cal 


4 
4 


D: yer, 
H, madam, he cried, we mult be paſt all the; 
{ gaictics. 


Tails, 


GAD 


Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but to 
gabble like tinkers at this time of night? Do ye 
make an alchouſe of my lady's houſe? 
A "3% Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Which made ſome think, when he did gabble, 
Th' had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudibras. 
Such a rout, and ſuch a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. 
Ga'BBLE, gab'l. u. . [fromthe verb.) 
I- Inarticulate noiſe like that of brute animals. 
Not to know what we fpeak one to another, ſo 
we ſeem toknow, is to know ſtraighrour purpoſe: 
chough's language, gabbie enough, and good enough. 
Shakeſp. Alla ⁊vell that ends 
2. Loud talk without meaning. 
-  Porthwith a hideous gabb/e riſes loud 
Among the builders; each to other calls, 
Not underſtood. - Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Ga'BBLER, gab'-lar. a. /. [from gabble. ] A 
prater; a chattering fellow. | 
G4'BEL, gXbl. . 
zapel, Sax. a tribute.] 
.. The gabel: of 
and tobacco. 


GABION, gi-bytin. . / Fr.] A wicker 


Swift. 


An exciſe ; a tax. 


_ fortification or intrenchment. 
lis battery was defended all along with gabjons, 
Ga'BLE, g4'bl. n. /. [gaval, Welſh; 

Fr.]. T < ſloping 


roof of a building. 
Take care that 


your brick-work be covered 
building, without gabe ends, which are very heavy, 


tuell. 


Vp [gabello, Fr. robella; Ital. | 


Naples are very high on oil, wine, | 
+ + * Addiſon on Nuly. 


and caſks filled with ſand. Knolles .\\ 
gab le 91 


With the tiling, according to the new way of 


G AD 


Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine to 
Dort, and other parts, ſome in bars, and ſomein 
gads; and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel, ard 
ſometimes gad ſteel. Moxon's Mech. Exe- 


2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shakeſpeare for a ſtile 
or graver, [from ad, Sax. a goad.] 
| I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words, 


Shale. 


20 Gab, gad”. v. n. [Derived by SS inner from 
adfly ; by Junius from gadaw, Welih, to 
rfake ; thought by others only the pre- 
terite of the old word axaan ts go.] To 
"ramble about without any ſettled purpoſe; 
to rove looſely and idly. | 
How now, my headſtrong, where have you 
| been gadding ? 
* —Where 1 have learnt me to repent. Shale}. 
Give the water no paſſage, neither a wicked 
woman liberty to gad abroad. Eccles. XXV. 2g. 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gas; 
Each land they fill'd, river, ſtream and — 
Py % 9 ar fas. 
Envy is a padding paſſion, and walketh th: 
ſtreets, and doth not keep home. Baus. 
Gad not abroad at ev ry queſt and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. erbert- 


| 


an. * 


H 

Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and defart cavcy 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o erg79%” 

And all their echo's moaan. Malus. 

A fierce loud buzaing breeze; their ſtings dra 
blood, 


8 — 


and very apt to let the water into the brick-work. 


Gan 810 * Mortimer 
AD, gad“. 1. / 
4 club.] 5 


- 


„ 6 8 6 £ « . N 4 CS 1 * 
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dn. 1 


A wedge or ingot of ſteel. 


lsad, Sax. gaddur, Illandick, \) 


#1 ; 
EEUT | 


' 8 And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. * 

She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; 
With furies frights her from her por — 
i gude round the world to roam. 

And drives her gadding, round the world oy 


. 


8 A 


There's an en loſt, and this coxcomb runs a | 
after wild fowl. 

No wonder their thoughts 
r and ſeek better 


" which they will unavoidably be gadding. 
Gabor, 244 dür. 3. % (from gad.) A 
rambler; one that runs much abroad with- 
ut buſineſs. 
Adrunken woman, and a [= ih cauſerh 
, and ſhe will not coverher own e 
. Kedles, XXvi. 8. 
Cbbin al x, gad -ding-lF. adv. (from gad. 
In a rambling, roving manner. | 

Carr, gad -f. v. J. [gad and fy; but 
by Skinner, who makes it the original of 
gad, it is called goadfly. Suppoſed to be 
originally from goad, in Saxon zad, and fly.) 
A fly that when he ſtings the cattle makes 
gad or run madly about; the breeſe. 
The fy called the 70005 breedeth of ſomew hat 
that fvimmeth upon the top of the water, and is 
moſt about ponds. . Bacon : Nat. Hi... 

. , Light fly his fnmbegs, if perchance a flight 
"Of angry gadflies faſten on che herd. Thomſon. 
Carr, lk. n. 7. A harpoon or large hook. 
- » Ainſworth. 
Cirenn, gur far.” n. * [zerene companion, 
$ax.] A word of reſpect now obſolete, or 
applied only in contempt to a mean perfon. 

For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 

Exceſſiv e ſorrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Paſtorali. 


GCa'FFLES, gaf1z. 2. /. {gapelucar ſpears, Sax.) 


1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when they | 


' are ſet to fight. 
2. A ſteel contrivance to bend eroſ-hows. | 
Ainſworth. 
To Ga e . u. Ae goebel, Dut. the 
Palate, "Mm/ewv.] To ſtop the mouth 
with ſomething that may allow to breathe, 
but hinder to ſpenæ. 
He's out of his 3 whleſs you laugh 
and n wecaſten ln him, he is ggg d. 
4 | | + Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
0 ere boamed rebellious logick, gagg'd and 
bound. Pope. 
Gao Dis 1. . {franvthe „b. Something 
putintothe mouthtohinder ſpeechor cating. 


"=, 


Wakes whep thekidstheir damstoodeeply drain, 


ah gags and ne Weir ſoft mouths reſtrain. 


f Dryden. 
Tour woman nid ene up ſtairs before 


Widget ho have ſecured her below with „in 


Dryden. 
GAR, 855 J. 1. . [gage, Fr,!) 
i, A pledge; a pawn; a caution ; any thing 
given in ſecurity. 1 
He, when the ſhamed ſhield of lain Sansfoy 
He ſpy'd, with that ſame fairy, champion s page, 
He te him leapt ; and that ſame envious gage, 
Of Hase glory from him ſnatcht away. 


&, 0 Hairy — 
There 1 row my gage, 

; here the kindred of a kind: ' 

Fires ne" xg my high blood's royalty. Sbakeſp. 


"pp here in.my gage, the manuel ſee] of death 
That marks thee out for hell. 8 g 


bey from their mothers breaſts poor orphans 


| tend, 

Nr without gages to the . lend- Sach. 
| am made the cautionary. pledge, 

ny =p og! hoſtage of your keeping it. Soutbern. 

3 T's was decreed, auſpicious king, 

In ritain s right that thou ſhould'ſt wed the main, 


=> n, as a — would caſt ſome previous thing, 


- 
— 


OD 


achat Lawſooſhould be flain. 
e bid tha IL not eee 
fre £ ce or tion, the ar- 
a is p its pr * 2 
Tx - 


. 1 


t in more pleaſing objects, after | 
Locke 


GAI 


2+ A meaſure; a rule of meaſuring. | 
One judges, as the weather dictates, right 

The poem is at noon, and wrong at night; 

Another judges by a ſurer gage, 

An author's 1 or parentage. 
To GAGE, ga). v. a. [ gager, Fr.) 
I. To wager; to depone as a wager; to im- 

pawn ; to give asa caution, pledge, or ſe- | 

curity. 
| A moiety competent 


a paged by our king. Sbaleſp. 
* ound the Turkiſh merchants making mer- 


ry: unto theſe merchants he gave due ſalutations, 
gaging his faith for their ſafety, and they likewiſe 
to him, Knolles's Hiſtory. 
2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety 3 to 
engage. 
| My chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great e debe 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged. | J Sbg. 
3. To meaſure ; to take the contents of any 
veſſel of liquids particularly. More mw 


perly gauge. See GAUGE. 
We ſhall fee your bearing. 


By what we do to-night. Sbaleſp. 


To Ga'GGLE, gag“. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen, 
Dut.] To make a noiſe like a gooſe. 
Birds prune their feathers, geeſe gaggle, and 


comfort they receive in the relenting of the air. 
Bacon's Natural H. Tiftory. 
| May fat geeſe gaggle with melodious voice, 
And ne'er want gooſeberries or apple-ſauce. King. 
Ga'1LY, g7-lF. adv. [from gay.] 
1. Airily; cheerfully. 
2. Splendidly. See Gaxrx. 
GAIN, gi'n. . ſ. [ gain, Fr. 5 a 
x. Profit; advantage; contrary to fl. 

But what things were gain to me, thoſe 1 
counted loſs for Chriſt. Phil. iii. 7. 
| + Bcſides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how 
1 victory ſhould be uſed, or the gains thereof com- 
municated to the general conſent. Raleigh, 

Havock and ſpoil, and ruin are my gain. Milton. 
It is in praiſe, of men as in gettings and gains ; 
for light gains make heavy purſes ; for light gains 
come thick, whereas great come but now and 
then. Bacon t Eſſays. 
This muſt be made by ſome governor upon 
his own private account, who has a great ſtock 
| chat he is content to turn that way, andi is — 
| by the gains. Temple. 
Compute the gains of his ungovern'd Fr 
; NN fuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. Dryd. 
+ Folly fights for kings or dives for gain, Pope. 
2. Intereſt; lucrative views. wk 
hat, fir, which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 
Wil pack, when it begins to ran, 
And delete thee in the ſtorm. 
5. Unlawful advantage. 
Did 1 make a "pp you by any of them whom 
I ſent unto you! 2 Cor. Lil. 17. 
If pride, if envy, iſ the luſt of na 
| If mad ambition in thy boſom rei | 
Thou boaſt'ſt, „ Gbep ſons in vain. 
| - n | i | * Fitzgerald. 
4. verplus i in a comparative computation; | 
any thing oppoſerite loſs. Ys 
20 GAIN, gin. via: agner,"Þr.Þ". — 
1. To obtain as profit advantage. ds 
Egypt became a game ground by the ody 
and limeous matter brought dies! by the Nilus, 
Which ſettled by degreev into a firm land! * * 
$457. 5 WESTIN S N 
He gains; to livt * nn 
Higher degree of liſa - 
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| — Nay, but I bar to-night: you ſhall not gage we | 


crows ſeem to call upon rain; which is but the 


il 


SH 


GAI 


| 2. To win; + not to loſe. 


A leper once he loſt, and gain'd a king. Milton. 
3- To have the overplus in comparative com- 
putation. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty 
one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that. 
Burnet i Theory of the Earth. 
4. To obtain; to procure; to receive. 
I acceptance found, which gain'd 
This anſwer from the gracious voice divine. Mili. 
That fide from fmall reflexion gains 
Of glimm' ring air, leſs vex'd with tempeſt loud. 
| ' Milton. 
lf ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſet 
on foot, it is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at 
| firſt gain entertainment; but much more difficult 
to conceive however it ſhould come to be univer- 
. ſally propagated. Tillotſon's Sermons. 
For fame with toil we gain, but loſe with eal«, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pope. 


F To obtain increaſe'of any thing allotted. 
I know that ye would gaiz the time, becauſe yt 

ſce the king is gone from me. Den. ii. 8. 
6. To obtain whatever, good or bad. 

Ve ſhould not have looſed from Crete, and have 
gained this harm and loſs. Act,, xxvii. 21. 
7. To win againſt oppoſition. 

; They who were ſent to the other paſs, after a 
ſhort reſiſtance, gained it. Clarendon. 
Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws, 
And only gains the wealthy client's cauſe. 
Dran Per. 
O love ! for Sylvia let me pain the prize, | 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes. Pope. 
8. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
Come, with preſents, laden from the port, 
To gratiſy the queen and gain the court. Draden. 
If Pyrrhus mult be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourfelf: * © 
| , If you gain him, I iſhallcomply of courſe. A. Flip. 
9. To obtain as a wooer. * 
He never ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune brings him, or . 
Or whom he wiſhes moſt ſhall ſeldom gains 
Through her per verſcneſs, dut ſhalt ſce her ga: 

By a far worſG. Milton. 
10. To reach; to attain. 

F | The Weſt illglimmerswith ſomefireaks of day: 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace, es,, 
' To gain the timely inn. Sbaleſpe Macbeth. 
Death was the poſt, which I almoſt did geir - 
Shall I once more betoſt into the main? Walker 
Sun! ſound his praiſe 

In thy eternal eourſe, both when thou climb'ft 
And When high aoon haſt guin d, and when thou 
| fall'ſt. Milton. 
We came to che no of the mountain, and had 

2 very nene th e gala the top of it. 
Addiſon on '[taly. 
Thus ſay'd from death, they gain the Pheſtan. 


ſhores, *© 


| With ſhatter'd veſſels and diſabled oars. Pope. 


11. To gain guer. To draw to another. party 
or intereſt. 


I The court of Hanover ſhould have a ed | 
to gain over thoſe who were nen, their | 


enemies. 


To Gain, gi'n. v. u. 


| 


| 


1 


2 79 . 
1 


m : 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage: * to be 
advanced in intereſt or happineſs: 2 4 
| Thou haſt taken uſury and increaſe, and thou 
haſt greedily gained of. wy neighbours by-extor- 
tions. : £24 xx, 23. 
2. To eneroach; to come forward by de- 
, grees ; with Onte * Dre 
þ | When watchful be leave their n — 
| And mounting upward with ere cted flight, | 
Gain on the. ies, and ſoar above the Hf. 


|. | 
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en reinfostementime may rats from bop. 50 e the land;-while hore the oceans goat; 
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GA1 | GAL G AT 


= TIES 


To und; to prevail againſt: with on. | Others ſought themſelves a name by being his | A brown, ſor which heaven would d. 1 
0 CR a have 2 only 7 upon the Ve- | gainſaying, but failed of their purpoſe. Fell. ö The galaxy, and ſtars be tann'd. , _— | 4 
netiane in the Levant, but have their cloth in Gais, génst'. prep, [for againſt.] See | | Several lights will not be ſeen, . 
Venice itſelf. Addiſon, |} AGAINST... g f If there be no elſe between; i R 
4. To obtain influence with: with an. "| © Tremble, ye nations! who, ſecure before, Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i- th? fey '£ 
My good behaviour had gained ſo fat onthe em-]  Laugh'd at thoſe arms, that guigſi ourſelves we | If thoſe be ftars that paint the galaxy, , * 
peror, that I began to conceive hopes of liberty. bore. Dryden. _ We darenotundertake to ſhew what advan 
| 88. . | ToGa'tnSTAND, gin-stind, wa. ['gainſland is brought to us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the A 
Gain, gn. adj, Lan old word now out of | fand.] To withſtand ; to oppoſe ; to reſiſt. | £%*y. | Bray, WS | 
uſe.] Handy; ready; derterous. A proper word, but not in uſe. GALBANUM, gal- ba- nùm. 1. / 5 
| . Preface to the Accidence. | Love proved himſelf valiant, that durſt with We meet with galbanum ſometimes in looſ: ue 
Gam, gi'n-ur. n./. [from gain.] One | the ſword of reverent duty gainfland the force al granules, called drops of tears, which is the purcg W 
who receives profit or advantage, | ſo many enraged deſires, Sidney. and ſometimes in large maſſes. It is (of, lie | * 
The client, beſides retaining a clear conſcience, | GA IRISH, g4'-rish. adj. [zenpuan to dreſs wax, and ductile between the fingers; of 4 re. \ Hh; 
is alwaysa geiner, and by no means can be at any | fine, Sax.] - a lowiſh or reddiſh colour: its ſmell is ſtrong 2d = 
loſs, as ſeeing, if the compoſition be overhard, he 1. Gaudy ; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; fine. |  difagreeable. lt is of a middle nature beta: 
relieve himſelf by recourſe to his oath, Bacon, | © Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge | gumand a reſin, being inflammable as a reſia, a2 Wi 
If what I get in empi ' hoſe, monſtrous hats, and gair;/h colours. Aſchom. | ſoluble in water as a gum, and will not difſely. \ 
r I loſe in fame, 1 think no geiner. Il call'd'thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, in oil as pure reſins do. It is the produce of 2a 4 
| 2 | Denham's Sophy. | The preſentation of but what I was; ; umbelliferous plant. Hi, 
| - He that loſes any thing, and gets wiſdom by A mother, only mock'd with two fair babes; | | | It yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the hes 3 
it, is a gainer by the loſs. 1 £ Eftrange. = A dream of what thou waſt, a gairiſb flag, myrrh ; as galbanum, Eecler. xxiv. f. 3 


By trade, we are as great gainers by the com- To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot. SEP l. Ga LE, gal. n. /. [gahling haſty, ſudden 
| 


modities of other countries as of our own nation. There in cloſe covert by ſome brook, German.] A wind not tempeſtuous, yet 


— 


| Addiſon's Freebolder. | Where no profaner eye may look,  ftronger than a breeze. 
GaA'nFU Lg ga'n-fuül. adj . (gain and Full.] | Hide me from day's gairifh eye. Milton, | 6 What happy gate | 
1. Advantageous ; profitable. 2. Extravagantly gay ; flighty. Blow you to Padua here, from old Verona? $34; 


He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with | ' Fame and glory tranſport a man out of him- Wind 
the luſcious propoſal of ſome gainful purchaſe, | ſelf: it makes the mind looſe and gairifs, ſcatters | Of gentleſt gale Arabian odours fann'd 
ſome rich match, or advantageous projet. South. | | the ſpirits, and leaves à kind of diſſolution upon From their ſoft wings, and Flora's earlieſt ſmells 


—— — — "— 
* 


* — FI" * = — — ” —— ——. ». —— —— ——ů—ů— 


2. Lucrative; productive of money. | | all the faculties. | South. | Milter 
Nor knows he merchants gainful care. Dryden. GA'1RISHNE SSz gi'-rish-nls. n. J. [from Freſh gales and gentle air. Milte, 
Maro's muſe commodious 7 2 gives, gairiſh.] Umbria's green retreats, 
{ Inſtructive to the ſwains, nor wholly bent II. Finery ; flaunting gaudineſs. Where weſtern gales eternally refide. Ali. 
On what is gain/ul - ſometimes the diverts 2. Flighty or extravagant joy. | GA'LEATED, gal-ya-tid. adj. [ galeatus, Lat. 
From ſolid counſels. Philip, 1 Let your hope be without vanity, or e 1. Covered as with a helmet. 
GA 1NFULLY, gin-fll-y: adv. [from gainful.] | of ſpirit, but ſober, grave, and filent. Taylor. | A galeated eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſome- 
Profitably ; dOrantageog ly. | a Gair, git. n./. [gat, Dut.] | | what more conick than any of the foregoing. 
Ga'tNFULNESS, ga n-fül- nls. u. /. {from gain- x, A way : as, gang your gait. "A r Moodeoard on Foſth, 
ful.] Profit; advantage. Good youth, ad thy gait unto her; 2. [In botany.) Such plants as bear a flower 


Ga'txnG1vinG, gin-glv-ing.. n. / [Ugainft and |. Be not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door. Shateſp. | reſembling an helmet, as the monkſhood. 
give], The fame as miſgiving; a giving | z, March, walk. GALERICULATE, ga-le-r'-ki-lit. adj. (fron 


WSRA__ Arden 


againſt : as gainſaying which. is ſtill in uſe, | Nought regarding, they kept on their gait, galerus, Lat.] Covered as with a hat. 
is ſaying 1 * or contradicting. And all her vain allurements did forſake. Fairy ©. | GALior, gäl-yüt. n. / [ galiotte, Fr.] A 
it is but foalery; but it is ſuch kind of gair- Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, little galley or ſort of Hrigantine, built very 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a Woman, That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble gaiz. ſlight and fit for chaſe. It carries but one 
. | = Shalg. Hamlet. | ey . . Hubb, Tale. maſt; and two or three pattereroes. It can 4 
Ga'1wLESs, g&n-lls. adj. [from gain.] Un- | 3. The manner andair of walking. L both fail and row, and has fixteen or + 
profitable; producing no advantage. | |. Great Juno comes; 1 know her by her git. twenty ſeats for the rowers, with one man 
GAS, gAn-IEs- nis. n. ,. from gain EE 5 to each oar. Dig. 
4%. Otprofitableneſs; want of advantage le bad in his perſon, in his aſpect, the appear- ]“ Barbaroſſa ſent two notable pyrates with thiny 


The parallel holds too in the gaining as well | ance of u great; man, which he preſerved in his galiots, who, landing their men,. were valiantly 


as laboriouſneſs of the work: miners, buried in | ait and motion. Clarendon, | ountered, and forced again to their galiot:: 
earth and-darkneſs, were never the richer for all | A third, who, by his gait 51 * * Kaak Hiflery ; 
the ore chen digged'; no more in the infatiable | And fierce demeanour, feems the prince 1 4 GALL, gi'l. 2. J. ISeala, Sax. galle, Dut.), 1 
mers 1 123 N eee. The bile, an animal juice remarkable for 0 
Gain, gYn-ly. adv. from gain.] Handi-- K Xp n its ſuppoſed bitterneſs. | 
ly 3 readily; dexterouſly. Out of uſe. | Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their g. Dome to my woman's breaft; . 
To GAL, gi'n-84. v. a. ['gainft and /ay.] | I deferib'd Ki | Milten. Þ And take my milk for gal, you murthering mi 9 
1. To contradict; to oppoſe; to controvert | Bent an 2 1 A aer l. l niſters! | Sheteſp 
with; to diſpute againſt. I bf Supp —_— —— nary gour: og. | A honey tongue, a heart of gol, | + 
Speeches which ' garmſay one another, muſt of Not GE, 5 -ag'. 2. /. A ſhepherd's clog. | Isfancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's-fall. Shakeſp. * 
neceflity be applied both unto one and the ſame eter ' 0h fro | This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, 5 
fubjedt. Ih 3 Hooker. | My heart-blood is well nigh frorne, I feel; | terming the gal/ bitter, as their proverb implies | 
Tos facile then, thou didſt not much/gainſay; | Ad my golage grown faſt tomy heel. Spenſer, | It's as bitter as gall; whereas there's nothing gult- . 
Nay, did{t permit, approve, and fair diſtniſs, Mir. GALA NOGATL, ga-l4'ng-gal. a. / [galange, Fr.] | able ſweeter ; ànd what is moſt unctuous mull „ 
a. To deny any thing. . i A medicinal] root. "7 | | needs partake of a ſweet favour. Harvey. : v 
, Inever heard e “ | © The leſſer galangal is in pieces, about an.inch | Gall is the greateſt reſolvent of curdled milk 1 
That any of thoſe boldet᷑ vices wanted or two long, of the thickneſs of a man's little fin- Boerhaa ve has given at a time one drop of the gal 4 
Leſs impudence to gain/ay what they did, ger; a browniſh red colour, extremely hot and] of an eel with ſucceſs. Arbuthnot on Dis. © - 
Than to perform it firſt. o/p. | pungent. The larger galaggel is in pieces, about | 2, The part which contains the bile. = 
Gans YER, ga'n-8a-gr. 2. ſ. from gain/ay.} | two inches or more in length, and an inch in The married couple, as a teſtimony of ſuture I 
8 adverſary, | | thickneſs; its colour is brown, with a faint caſt | | concord, did caſt the gall of the ſacriſice behind 31 
uch as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly, | | of red in it: it has a diſagreeable, but much leſs  thealtar. _ C Brews: 
and belides enpectation, they require the ſame at | _ acrid and pungent taſte. Hill. | z. Any thing extremely bitter. | * 2 
- our Bandes. Pa. | GALAXY; SA-IAk -F. a. J. Lx 8 5 Thither write, my queen, „% 
We are; for this cauſe, challenged as manifeſt | Fr.] Tbe milky way; a ſtream of light in! And with mine eyes I'll drink the words you ** FT 


| gaiaſayers of Scripture, even in that which we read | the ſky, canfiſting of many ſmall ſtars. | Though ink be made of gall, Shale. Cyndi 
* Seripture upto the people. Hooker. { A Mad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, Ex Poiſon be their drink! 110 
Tt was fulbmattergl conviRtiorito all Nit | Gall, worſethan gall, the daintieſt meat N by 
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GAL. 

uſt ſtill adore'; 

She till inſults, vc Bach the gal i is more. 

en the honey emden, renal. 
; malignity. 


eat hurt unto his title, and have 
gall in the minds of the people. 
Anger ; bitterneſs of mind. 
Suppoſe your hero were a lover, 
W 7hough he before had gall and rage; 
I ws diſpirited and low, ; 
E the fight, and ſhuns the blow. Prior. 
nt hurt by fretting off the ſkin. 
. he verb. | 
= (From the Ro wound ;- as much 0 to 
ber, 252 gangrene is to a galt or ſerateh. 
= 2 N * Government of the Tongue. 


He 
He 
A 


; [From-ga/la.] 


4 — Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a large nutmeg, 
uu taberces on their ſurface, of a very firm tex- 
nee, and a diſagreeable, acerb, and aſtringent taſte. 
te European galls are of the ſame ſize, with 
5 ſmooth ſurfaces : they are light, often 

and' cavernous within, and always of a 
texture. They have a lefs-auſtere taſte, and 


== 
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= 
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== 
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4 hiſtory of galls is this: An inſect of the 
Fa wounds the branches of the trees, and in 
che hole depoſites her egg; the lacerated veſſels 
ol the tree diſcharging their contents, form a tu- 
\4 4 mour or woody caſe abbut the hole, where the 


[1 


mour alſo ſerves for the food of the tender mag- 
got, ed from the egg, which, as ſoon as it 
ai its winged Nate, gnaws its way out, as ap- 
ears from the hole ſound in the gall; and where 
no hole is ſeen, the maggot, or its remains, are 
ſure to be found within. 


res: but this obſervation ſhall be confined to the 
© medicinal galls; for all thaſe excreſcencies which 
ve call oak-apples, oak-grapes, and oak-cones, are 
= cc galls, though leſs firm in their texture. Hill. 
= Belides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak- 
= 2pples, and oak-nuts-. Bacen : Natural Hiftory. 
_— Malpight, in his treatiſe of ga//s, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and mor- 
i ole excreſcences, demonſtrates that all ſuch excre- 
Fences, where any inſets are found, are excited 
V ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together with 
os their eggs, ſuch inſects ſhed. Ray on the Creation. 
= The Aleppo golls, wherewith we make ink, are 


3 no oher-than caſes-of-inſe&s; which are bred in 


3 | Derbam. 
aar, ga. v. a. [galer, Fr.] 
: I' touch my point 
da this contagion, that, if 1 gal him ſlightly, 
1 It. may be death. Sbaleſp. Hamel:t. | 
= His yoke is eaſy, when by us crabrac'd; | 
2 But loads and gall, i. on our necks tis caſt. Denb. 
are, when he would think of a remedy 
rk | 
en the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 
3 — futious thus, and interrupting ſpoke, 
= Jt, 1 well deſerved thy galling chain. Pope. | 
e impair; to wear away. | 
He doth lam too great of birth; 


I ſcek to heal it only by his wealth. Sbaleſp. 

z — Tit ſhould fall down in a continual Arcam, He | 

ES by ma would gali the ground, waſh away plants 

= 7 roots, and overthrow houſes. Ray. 
| o teaze; to fret to ve. 8 

honour of that sion, and to gall. their 

un Lit, he wrote ; 


* 
* * 


1 
3 or galnuts are preternatural and acciden- 

4 AE produced on trees; but thoſe of the | 
= ok only are uled in medicine. We have Oriental“ 
| allt the Oriental are brought | 


of much leſs / value than che firſt ſort. The 
egg is thus defended from all injuries. This tu- | 


| It has been obſerved, | 
WS that the oak does not produce galls in cold coun- |. 


ed horſe, begins with caſting his eye 
| q T.ocle. 


| | Gellants, look to't ights 
8 * 8 , , you ſay there are no ſprights; 
BY Ang that my ſtate. being galled with my expence, | 


G AL 


What they ſeem contented with, even for that 
cauſe we reject; and there is nothing but it 
pleaſeth us the better, if we eſpy that it gall:t; 
them, Hooler. 
When I ſhew juſtice, 
I pity thoſe I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after ga/l. Shat. 
All ſtudies here I ſolemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke. 
Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
No man commits any fin but his conſcience 
ſmites him, and his guilty mind is frequently gall- 
eu with the remembrance of it. Tillotſon. 
4. To haraſs ; to miſchicf; to keep in a ſtate 
of uneaſineſs, 
The Helots had 
divers ſorts of ſhot 
houſe-windows galled them. 
Light demilances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
| Dryden's En. 
In our wars againſt the French of old, we uſed 
to pal! them with our long bows, at a greater 
- diſtance than they could ſhoot their arrows. Addi/. 
To GALL, gil. v. n. To fret. 
. Thave ſeen you glecking and galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice, TIE! 
GALLANT, gal-lant. adj. [galant, Fr. from 
gala fine dreſs, Span.] 
I. Gay; well dreſſed; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; 
magnificent. 

A place of broad rivers, wherein ſhall go no 
 - galley with oars, neither fhall gallant ſhips paſs 
thereby. ; J. xxxiii. 21. 

The gay, the wiſe, the gallant, and the grave, 
Waller. 


gotten new heart, and with 
om corners of ſtreets and 


* 


"= ſy 
„ # 


. Subdu'd alike, all but one paſſion have. 


2. Brave; high ſpirited ; daring ; magnani-| - 


mous, 
Scorn, that any ſhould kill his uncle, made him 
feek his revenge in manner gallant enough. Sidney. 
But, fare thee well, thou art = gallant youth. 
Sbaleſp. 
A gallant man, whoſe thoughts fly at the higheſt 
game, requires no further inſight, 
3. Fine; noble ; ſpacious. 


But hollow men, like horſcs hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle. 

i Shakeſp. 
4. Courtly with reſpect to ladies. 

He diſcourſed, how gallant and how brave a 
thing it would be for his highneſs to make a jour- 
ney into Spain, and to fetetrhiome his miſtreſs. 
| ; Clarendon. 

When firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 

The gay troops begin 1 
In ga{lant thought to plume their painted wings. 
. Thomſon. 


gallant”: n. J [from the adjec- 


— 
* * , 
4 b 


| GA'LLANT, 
= tive.] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 
; The new proclatnation. 
What is't for? | 
Ehe reformation of our travell'd gallants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and taylors. 
| Sbaleſp. 
The gallants and luſty youths of Naples came 
and offered themſelves unto Vaſtius. Knolls. 
| + The gallants, to protes the lady's right, 
|. Their fauchions brandifh'd at the griſly ſpright. 
, 7 , N 


* 


Bat I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 


2 debauch them. | 


Sidney. | 


Shakeſp. | . 


Dighy. | 
There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith; _ | - 


*F 
2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes women to |. 


GAL 
marriage. In the two latter ſenſes it has 
commonly the accent on-the laſt ſyllable. 


 Ga'LLAxNTLY,gal -lant-lf.adv-[fromgallant.] 


1. Gayly; ſplendidly. 
2. Bravely ; nobly ; generouſly, 
You have not dealt fo gallantiy with us as we 
did with you in a parallel cafe: laſt year a paper 
was brought here from England, which we or- 
dered tobe burnt by the common hangman. Swift. 

ONS gal-lan-try. x. /. F 
Fr. 

1. Splendour of appearance; ſnow; magnifi- 
cence; glittering grandeur; oſtentatious 
finery. a 

Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. .. 

2. Bravery; nobleneſs; ge*crofity. 

The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 

- lantry of your principles, will invite gentlemen + 

to the uſeful and ennobling ſtudy of nature. 

| | * Glanville's Scepſ. Preface, 

3. A number of gallants. 8 * 

Hector, Deiphobus, and all the gallantry of 
Troy, I would have arm'd to-day. Sbalaſp. 
4. Courtſhip; refined addreſs to women. 

The martial Moors, in gallantry refin'd, 
Invent new arts to make their charmers kind. 
Granville. . 

5. Vicious love; lewdneſs ; debauchery. 

Tt looks like a fort of compounding between 

virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to 
be vicious, provided ſhe be not a profligate; as if 

there were a certain point where gallantry: ends, 

and infamy begins. | Swift. . 

GAa'LLEASS, gal-l&-as. n. J [galeas, Fr.] A 

heavy low- built veſſel, with both ſails and 

; oars. It carries three maſts, but they can- 

not be lowered, as in a galley. It has thirty- - 
two ſeats for rowers, and fix or ſeven flaves - 
to each. They carry three tire of guns at 

the head, and at the ftern there are two tire 

of guns. | Dios. 

The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in 

caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a hun- 

dred galleys, and ten galleaſſes, Adiſſon on Italy. 
My father hath no leſs 

Than three great argoſies, beſides two galleaſſes, - 
And twelve tight gallies. - Shakeſp. *- 

GALLE'0Ny gal-16/ » . # [ galion, Fr.] A 

large ſhip with four or ſometimes five 
deeks, now in uſe only among the Spaniards. 

l aflured them that I would ſtay for them at 

- Trinidato, and that no force ſhould drive me 

: thence, except I were ſunk, or ſet on fire by the 

Spaniſh galleons. Raleigh's Apology. - 

The number of veſſels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleaſſes and gallons ſeventy-two, , 
goodly ſhips, like floating towers or caſtles, -. 

a: Bacen's War woitib Stain. 
G&/LLERY, gar -Ir-F. 2. /. [galerie, Fr. de- 
rived by Du Cange from galeria, low Latin, 
a fine room.] | | 
A kind of walk along the flobr of 4 houſe,” .. 
into which the doors of the apartments 
open; in general, any building of which 
the length much excceds the breadtn. 

In moſt part there had been framed by art ſuch -. 

Pleaſant arbours, that, one anſwering another, , 
they becatne a gallery aloft from tree to ttee, al- 
moſt round about, Which belaw gave a perfeS& + 

ſhadow. | 85 

High lifted up were many lofty, towers, 


* 


* 
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wid + 


And goodly gallerie fair overlaid. }. Spenſer... 
| Your gallery 
Have we paſs d through, not without much con- 
tente SBA. 


One, worn to- pieces with age, ſhews himſelf a. The row of. return on the banquet ſide, let it 

| g young gallant. : * _ » Shbateſp.| be all ſtately galleries, in which galleries, let there - 

She bad left the good man at home, and brought | be three cupolas. Bacon. _ 
K away her gallant. Addiſon's Speftator . A private gallery tw ixt th apartments led, "3 


Hooker . 


3. A. wooer.; one who courts a OR 
5 Bey - 


„„ 
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Nor is the ſhape of our cathedrals proper for our | galliard time and meaſure time are in the medley | To GA'LLOP, gil-lip. ». „ 
preaching auditorics, but rather the figure of an | of one dance. Bacon. | Derived by all the etymologits PF 
amphitheatre, with galleries gradually overlook- | GA'LLIARDISE, gil -lyar-diz. n. J. (Pr. 4eus, from zeawiteo ; but — after z, 
ing each other; for into this condition the pariſh Merriment-; exuberant gaiety. Not in uſe. from gant all, and loopen te PS It com, 
churches of London are driving apace, as appears At my nativity my aſcendant was the watery | that is, to go on full ſpeed. run, De- 
by the many galleries every day built in them. ſign of Scorpius: I was born in the planetary | a 


1. To move forw | 
| | Graunt. | hour of Saturn, and think I have a piece of that : . =_ off the u As 5 that al th 
There 2 22 23 that lead 3 the —_— pang” +, me; I am no way IPO, hor | ne I did hear 15 
palace to five different churches. ton. iſpoſed for the mirth and galliardiſe of company. | The pallovins of horſe: , 
4. The ſeats in the playhouſe above the pit, . ee Brown. | _ a we 6 feeds eil be e we . 
in which the meaner people fit. GA'LLIC18M, gal-ly-sizm. 1. /. [gallicy/me, || But gallop lively down the weſtern hill 
While all its throats the gallery extends, Fr. from gallicus, Lat.] A mode of ſpeech | In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtra 
And all the thunder of the pit aſcends. Pope. pecultar to the French language : ſuch as, His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with duch 
©a/LLETYLE, gal-ly-til. 2, . 1 ſuppoſe this e figured in controverſy ; he held this con- | When half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be 9 
word has the ſame import with gallipot. duct; he held the ſame language that ano- | The leacher gallop'd from his jealous a 
Make a compound body of glaſs and gallety/e ; | ther had held before: with many other a. To ride at the pace which is perform 
at is, to have the colour milky Eke a chalcedon, | expreſſions to be found in the pages of || by leaps, m 
being u ſtuff between a porcellane and a glaſs, Bolingbroke. _. | Sceing ſuch ſtreams of blood as threatens 
5 | Bacon's Phyſ. Rem. In Engliſh I would have galliciſms avoided, that || drowning life, we galloped toward them to 
CA'LLEY, gal'-ly. . /. [galea, Ital. galere, | we may keep to our own language, and not follow them. * 


Fr., derived, as ſome think, from galea a | the French mode in our ſpeech. Felton on the Claſ. 


helmet, pictured anciently en the prow ; as | Ga'LLIGASKINS, gal-ly-gas'-kins. . /. An armed knight towards them gallop (al, 
others from yarn; the ſword-fiſn; as [Calige Gallo-Vaſconum. Shinner.) Large | That ſcem'd from ſome feared for to fly. F. un 

others from galleon, - expreſſing in Syriac | open hoſe. Not uſed but in ludicrous | He who fair and ſoftly goes ftcadily fed 

men expoſed to the fea. From galley come | language. in a courſe that points right, will ſooner b 


95 


They gan ef; py 


 galleaſs, galleon, galliot.] | 4 My galligaſtins, that have long withſtood bis journey's end than he that runs after oy 
1. A veſſel driven with oars, much in uſe in | The Winter's fury, and encroaching froſts, one he meets, though he gallop all day full fy 

the Mediterranean, but found unable to | By time ſubdu'd, what will not time ſubdue, | | L 
. endure the agitation of the main ocean. An horrid chaſm diſcloſe; Philips. | z. To move very faſt. 


Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 'GALLIMA'TTA, gal-ly-mA'-shi. n. . [ga- 
Of ſhips, hulks, gallies, barks, and brigandines. limatbias, Fr.] Nonſenſe; talk without Galleps the zodiack in his gliſt'ring ccach. Shah, 
5 e vr ; 1997 Fairfax: | meaning. 128! b Whom doth time gallop withal ? 
In the ages following, navigation did every | GaLLImMAv'rFRy, gal-ly-mi-frs. n. , (ga- —With a thief to the gallows, Slel: 
_ "where greatly decay, by the uſe of gallies, and ſuch |' limafrte, Fr.] x He that rides poſt through a country may, fre 
veſſels as could hardly brook the ocean. Bacon. 1. A hoch- poch, or haſh of ſeveral ſorts of | the tranſient view, tell how in general thc par 
/  Jafon-ranged the coaſts of Aſia the-Leſs in an proken meat ; a medley. Hanmer. lie: ſuch ſuperficial ideas he may collect in gc 


The golden ſun 


* = a f | 
; Dana kind of gay. —— s Hiftory. | They have made of our Engliſh tongue a galli- 8 over 1 " Lal | - 
. n, 00zy ground his gaſlies moor; | , or hodgepodge of all other ſpeeches. Spenſ. GaLLOF '-lap. n. . [fro | 

. maufry, or dge of all other ſpeeches. Sper/. | » Eg p J. [from the vet © of 


2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley, The motion of a horſe when he runs at il 

Dryden. |} ey have a dance, which the wenches fay is] ſpeed ; in which, making a kind of ale > Or 

: ed a gallimaufry of gambols, becauſe they are not in't. forwards, he lifts both his forelegs re; 

toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals are con- A S Shabeſp. Winter's Tole. |* near at the ſame time; and while theſer: 

demned to row in them. , The painter who, under pretence of diverting |' in the air, and juſt upon the point of touct 
The moſt: voluptuous. perſon, were he tied to 


0 f "oy : the eyes, would fill his picture with ſuch varieties |. ing the ground, he lifts both his hindles 
follow his hawks and his hounds, his dice and his] as alter the truth of hiſtory, would make a ridi- oft at once. OF Parriert; N 


_courtſhipsevery day, would find it the greateſt tor- || culous piece of painting, aud a mere gallimaufry | Ga'LLOPER, gal lüp-ùür from call 
beer cur g rage pf 70 he would * _ f of his work. WAR Dryden Defreſnoy. K. A horſe AS Ty 1.46 4 h [ om gay, 
nnnes and the es tor his recreation, and to the 2. is uſed by Shbateß or 15 ' Er f 274 OT ; 

ſpade and the mattock for a diverſion from the mi- th n N . of 1 Mules bred in cold countries are much bets 


2. It is prorerbially conſidered as a place of 


—-_— — 


3 


N woman. . to ride than horſes for their walk and trot; bu 
fery of a continual Wainte ted pleaſure. Sontb. ; Sw John affects thy wife. they are Sealy rough gallopers, though ſont 
GA LLEY-SLAVE, gal I- 81 V. n. ſ. [galley and | —Why, fir, my wife is not youn * e, * . of them are very fleet. 1 Hiſoan'r 
Aave. ] A man condemned for ſome crime to |  —Hewooes both high and low, both rich and poor; . A man that rides faſt, or makes great kak 
row in the gallies. | ; | | He loves thy gallimeifry friend. Sbalep. | Ga't.LOw AY, gal'-16-wi. n. / A horſend 
| 2 28 Wr —— ee pore GALTior,  gal'-lytit. 2. / [ galiotte, Fr.] A] more than fourteen hands high, much ud 
ch Jun c be clogged n 1 ſmall ſwift galley. I in the North; probably as comingoriginaly 
. y wy 4 FI 0 * Barbaroſſa departing out of Helleſpontus with | from Galloway, a ſhire in Scotland. 
14 . COT” deſoiſe im ramb. eighty gallies and certain galliots, ſhaped his courſe To GA'LLO W, ; gal 18. . . az æ l pan to 
ne galleyſlaves * | 322 2 tawards Italy. Nollen Hiſtory. fright, Sax.] . . to fright. 
The ſurges gently daſh againſt the ſhore, * | GA'LLIPOT, gal'-ly-pot. n. ſ. [gleze, Dut. The. wrachful Kics 


; ks quit the plains, and mining earth. Skinner. The true deriva- | Galloro the very wand'rers of the dark, | 
by. mrs 84 P | galley-ſlaves our 4 | tionisfrom 20 la, Span. finery. Ga la, orgally- And make them keep their caves. ; Gela 
Ga'LLIARD; gil'-lyard. =. /. [gaillard, Fr. | Pot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot painted GA'LLOWGLASSES, enn 60 
imagined to be derived from the Gauliſh ard and glazed, commonly uſed for medicines. | 1. It is worn likewiſe of footmen under 13 
genius, and gay.] | | Plata ſaid his maſter Socrates was like the apo- | | ſhirts of mail, the which footmen 
1. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fellow. thecary's gallipots, that had on the outſides apes, | call galloauglaſes: the which name 15 
Selclen is a galliard by himſelf. Cleveland, | 1s, and ſatyrs; but within, precious drugs. difcover them alſo to be ancient Eng 5 
2, An Active, nimble, ſprightly dance. It is | „„ „ n ee, dpophib. | for gallogla Bgnifies an Englilh fag 
4 in both ſenſes now obſolete. Here phiak in nice diſcipline are ſet; , |, yeoman. And be being ſo armed in 398 
al I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of thy Their gal hatt are rang d in alphabet. Garth. | ſhirt of mail, down to the calf of his - 
; leg, it was form'd under the ſtar of a galliard. Alexandrinus thought it unſafe to truſt the real] with a long broad ax in his hand, Was Fr 

Ne 7 ogy Shateſp. Twelfth Night. | ſecret of his phial and ga/lipot to any man. Spect. pedes gravis armature 3 and was inſtea 
| © ** There's nought in France. | | , Thou that doſt Aſculapins decide, + tee footman that now wezretb a coll, 

That can be with a nimble galliard won: Ald o'er his gays. in triumph ride. e. fore the corſlet was uſed, or amo 


You cannot revel into dukedoms there.  Shateſp. GA'LLON, gal'-ldn, n. J. [gelo, low Lat.) A vented. | | Spenſer on He 
I. (Hanmer, otherwiſe than Spenser, 


If there be any that would take up all. the time, liquid meaſure of four quarts. 4 of 
eat them into powder, and boil them in a gala diers among the wild Iriſh, who ſerve | 


„ AF 4 


let him find means to take them off, and bring 

e thers on; as, muſicians. uſe to do with thoſe that | of wine, in a veſſel cloſe topped. Hiſcmer's Sargery. | | horſeback. © 9 5 
dance too long galli ar. Baca. | GALLO'ON, gäl-lö'n. 2. /. { galen, Fr.] A] A puiſſant and mighty power 
be tripla's and changing of times have an | kind of cloſe lace made of gold or filver, | Of gallouuglaſſes and ſtout kernes, Sia 

. agreement with the changes of motion; as when 1 or of filk alone. REL. : ls marching hitherward in proud C120 
err HEE 7 > =L | 4% 7 & 2 lb 5 5 x : 


W . | -Þ 
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GAM 
to, n 3-4 a (It is uſed' by | 


rows, gal ſome — — | 
* more only in the plural, or 1ome- 
_ — plural gallowſes- Galgo, 
Goth. xealza, Sax. galge, Dut. which ſome 
derive from gabalur. fur ca, Lat. others from 
au high, others from gallus Welſh, power: 
bat it is probably derived like galloww to | 
fright, from axzz!pan, the gaſlows being the 
wat object of legal terrour.] 


E "x beam laid over two poſts, on which ma- | 


lefators are hanged. 


WF This monſter fat like a hangman upon a pair 
Wo pollen? in his right hand he was painted hold- 
2 72 - Sidney. 

= would we were all of one mind, and one mind 

4 good; O, there were deſolation of gaolers and gal- 
4 01s. | Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 

ip hefied if a gallozvs were on land, | 

WE This fellow could not drown. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him 
We tat execution muſt that day * dane, 17 _ 
2 required him that a pair of gallotus ſhould be 
3 — 2 4 1 Hayward: 

A zoor fellow, going to the gallows, may be 
1 float to feel A, ſmart of waſps while he is 

WE upon Tyburn road. Swift. 
A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 
= Cupid bath been five thouſand years a boy. 

Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gallowvs too. Shak. 
WS. LLOWSFREE, gll-lvs-fre. adj. [gallows 
WT and free.) Exempt by deſtiny from being 


— — 
MO 


| 


= Let him be ga//owsfree by my conſent, _ 

WS And nothing ſuffer, ſince he nothing meant. Dryd. 
a 'LLOWTREF, gal-16-tre. u. / 
and tree.) The tree of terrour; 
of execution. 


e tree 


Hebung their conquer d arms, for more defame, } 


on gallowtrees, in honour of his deareſt dame. 
| Spenſer. 
= A Scot, when from the ga/lowwtree got looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland gooſe. Cleavel. 
ar, gam-bia'd. 7 . [ 2amba, Ital. 


edo, gam-bi'-d6.{ aleg.] Spatter- | 
& caſhes ; boots worn upon the legs above 
the ſhoe; 


once a week. Dennis g Letters. 


urs, gim'-blar. 2. /. [A cant word, 

81 luppoſe, for game or gameſler.] A knave 

ole practice it is to invite the unwary to 

ae and cheat them. | 

WA 130GE, gim-bd7j. 2. ſ. 

8 Ganboge is a concreted vegetable juice, partly 

e gummy, partly of a refinous nature, heavy, 

a bright yellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell. 

WE It is brou ht from America and the Eaſt Indies, 
particularly from Cambaja, or Cambogia. Hill. 


—— 


o dance; to ſkip z.to friſk: 
J to play merry frolicks. 
J tigers, ounces, pards, 
en den. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
ens of elfs, and little fairy queen, 

| 4 on beaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. 
A Os: Dryden. 
4 The monſters of the flood 
ound him in the wat 'ry way, 28 

heavy whales in / awkward meaſures play. 


To leap ;. to ftart.. 2 4 


7 Tis not madneſs | 
Wnt nn utter d; bring me to the teſt, 


to jump for 


laurel, in his left hand a purſe | 


allows | 


The pettifogger ambles to her in his gambadves | 


| or. gam'-bul, D. 2. [ gambiller 5 


þ To GAME, 


G AM 


A gentleman had got a favourite ſpaniel, that 
would be ſtill toying and leaping upon him, and 
playing a thouſand pretty gambo/s, L Eftrange. 

Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beaſts in gambols friſk'd before their honeſt 


god. Dryden, 
2. A frolick; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gambolc, 
With ſuch unſufferable rambles ! Hudihrus. 


Ga'MBREL, gamv-rik. 1. [from ganila, 
gambarella, Ital.] The leg of a horſe. 
What can be more admirable than for the prin- 
ciples of the fibres of a tendon to be ſo mixed as to 
make it a ſoft body, and yet to have the ſtrength 
of iron? as appears by the weight which the tendon, 
lying on a horſe's pambrel, doth then command, 
when he rears up with a man upon his back. Grew. 


GAME, gm. x. /. | gaman a jeſt, Iſlandick.)} ö 
1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing game. 


2. Jeſt; oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs. 
Then on her head they ſet a garland green, 
And crowned her 'twixt carneſt and 'twixt game. | 
Spenſer. 
z. Inſolent merriment ; ſportive inſult, 
| Do they not ſeck occaſion of new quarrels, 
On my refuſal, to diſtreſs me more; 
Or make a game of my calamities ? 
4. A ſingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in rows 
Mutual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, | 
And play the game into each other's hand. Dryden. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meafures planned. 
| This ſeems to be the preſent game of that crown, | 
and that they will begin no other till they ſee an 
end of this. | Temple. 
7. Field ſports: as, the chace, falconry. 
| If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his uſual game, 
He ſhall here find his friends with horſe and men, 


Milton's Ap. | 


To ſet him free from his captivity. Shakeſp. | 
What arms to uſe, or nets to frame | 

Wild beaſts to combat, or to tame, 5 
With all the myſt'ries of that game. Waller.) 


Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon game, 


8. Animals purſued in the field; animals ap- 
propriated to legal ſportſmen. 
Hunting, and men, not beaſts, ſhall be his game, 
With war, and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 
There is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up 
before me, that I know not which to follow. Dryd. 
A bloodhound will follow the perſon he purſues, 
and all hounds the particular game they have in 
chace. 4...» 4 Arbuthnot. 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer ; - 
I and my Chloe take a nobler aim, | 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever miſs the game. 
va Prior. 
Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man ; 
Our haughty Norman boaſts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling flaves the royal game. 
| | ; Pope, 
Shorten my labour, if its length you Tak 
For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of my game. Young. 
9. Solemn conteſts, exhibited, as ſpectacles 
to the people. ee 
The games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
LH ed, n Shakeſp. 
; Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game, 
Wich a huge ox upon his ſhoulders came. Denham. 
ga'm. v. u. [zaman, Sax. 
1. To play at any ſport- 


* 


: matter will record, which madneſs - 4 agantly fo 
Www | » wh nels To play wantonly and for 
r ee. 
* I ks : Wl. 2. . from the verb.] -| © Gaming leaves no ſatisfa@ion behind it: it no 
ep lap for jog. 12 ts either body or mind. Locke. 
1 n | | Dy ; GM of ot WE RG gone © © l 
is 2 x 4 '4 x 8 


8 ha leſp. £ 


ſpied a company of buſtards and cranes. L Eftrange. | 


| Aſk for what price thy venal tongue 


a 


G AM 


| Ga'Mtcoek, gYm-kbk, 7. /, [gtme and-cock.} 


Cocks bred to fight. 


They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two game- 
cocks in the pit. Locke. 


GA ME-EGC, ga'm-Cg. u. ſ. [game and egg.] 


Ezes from which fighting cocks are bred. 
Thus boys hatch game=ergs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more furious for the fray. Carib. 


GA'MEKEEPER, ga m-kEp-tr. n. ſ. [game and 


keep.) A perſon who looks after game and 
ſecs it is not deſtroyed. 


Ga'MESOME, gam-süm. adj. [from game.] 


Frolickſome 3 gay; ſportive; playful ; 
ſportful. 
Geron, though old, yet gameſome, kept one end 
with Coſma. Sidney, 
I am not gameſome; I do lack ſome part | 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. Shakeſp. 
The gameſome wind among ber truſſes play, 
And curleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort. Fairf. 
Belial, in like gameſome mood, Milton. 
This gameſome humour of children ſhould rather 
be encouraged, to keep up their ſpirits and improve 
their ſtrength and health, than curbed or reſtrained. 
Locke. 
GA'MESOMENESS, gà'm-süm-nls. x. . [from 
gameſome.] Sportiveneſs; merriment. 
Ga'MESOMELY, ga'm-sam-ly, adv. [from 
gameſome. ]. Merrily. | 
Ga'MESTER, ga'ms-tur, . ſ. [from game.] 
1. One who is vitioully addicted to play. | 
Keep a gameſier from the dice, and a good 
ſtudent from his book, and it is wonderful. Shak. 
A gameſter, the greater maſter he is in his art, 
the worſe man he is, Bacon. 
4 'Gameſters for whole patrimonies play; 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which muſt convey 
The whole eſtate. . Dryden Fuvenal, 
Could we look into the mind of a common 
gameſter, we ſhould ſee it full of nothing but 
trumps and mattadores: her ſlumbers are haunted 


with kings, queens, and knaves. Addiſon, 
All the ſuperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gamefter's pate; 

What agony of ſoul ſhe feels 

To ſee a knave's inverted heels. Swift. 


Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a gane 
fer; a man of great beauty, who in dreſſing and 


dancing has no ſuperior. Law. 
2. One who is engaged at play. | 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 


The gentler gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shakeſp. 
A man may think, if he will, that two cyes 
fee no more than one; or that a gameſter ſeeth al- 
ways more than a looker-on: but, when all is 
done, the help of good counſel is that-which ſet- 


teth buſineſs ſtrait. . Bacon. 
3. A merry frolickſome perſon. 
You're a merry gameſter, 
My lord Sandys. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 


4. A proſtitute ; not in uſe. 
She's impudent, my Jord, 
And was a common gameft;r to the camp. Shakeſp: - 


| Ga'MMER, gam'-mar. 2. /. [Of - uncertain 


etymology ; perhaps from grand mere, and 
therefore uſed commonly to old women. 
The compellation of a woman correſpond- 
ing to gaffer ; as, Gammer Gurton's Nee-- 
dle. An old play. e | 
Ga'MMON,- gäam-mün. 2, / [ gambone, Ital.] 
I. The buttock of an hog ſalted and dried; 
the lower end. of the flitch. 9 34 | 
was ſold; 
A Tuity gammon of ſome ſev'n years old. Dryden. 
Gammons, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
Aud potted fowl, and fiſh, come in ſo faſt, 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks, Dy yd.” 


+ 


55 The quick dice, . 
In thunder leaping from - the box, awake 
i Thomſon's Autumn.” 


: The ſounding gammon. 


: 


Ga'MUT;., 


GAN 8 A 0 | AN 
uur, gAm“-üt. u. , (gama, Ital.] The To Ga'NGRENE; gün“grén. v. a. [gangtencr, | When put in vbigar hangs, Cleanthes, 


ſical notes. Fr. from the noun. ] To corrupt to mor- Put off the brute. Dede, ; 
1 ** = touch the inſtrument, tification. 0 : c ow — polite part of manking the o 
To learn the order of my fingering, In cold countries, when men's noſes and ears anitmned and immured, 'til the death of her 0 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, are mertified, and, as it were, ga»grened with cold, G By | 
To teach you gamui in a briefer ſort. Shaleſp. | if they come to a fire they rot off preſently; for | GA, gap. u. from gape.)] * 
When by the gamut fore muſicians make that the few ſpirits that remain in thoſe parts, | I. An W a broken fence. | 
A perfect ſong, others will undertake, are ſuddenly drawn forth, and ſo putrefaction is | hold the deſpair, 5 
By the ſame gamut chang'd, to equal it ; made complete. Bacon, By cuſtom and covetous pates, 
Things ſimply good can never be unfit. Donne. Gangren'd members muſt be lop'd away, By gaps and opening of gates. Tufſer'; Þ "er 
Long has a race of heroes filbd the ſtage, Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. Dryd. With terrours and with furies to the buy * 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage ; To GA NGRENE, gan'-gren, . n. To be- And cryſtal wall of heav'n; which, openine w 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, come mortified. 4 Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſclog's 
Combat in trills, and in a feuge expire. Addiſon. Wounds immedicable Into the waſteful deep. Milton's Par. 1, 
„Gx, gin', for began, from gin for begin. Rankle and feſter, and gangrene | Buſhes are moſt laſting of any for dead þ by 
| Th Lit kn: Mo — 2 87 | To black mortification, Milton's Agoniſtes. or to mend gaps. Mortimer“ a, 3. 
- His vital force to faint. Spenſer. As phlegmons are ſubje& to mortification, ſo \ 1 fought for a man, ſays God, that fhovlqyy 


WI alſo in fat bodies they are apt to gangrene after up the hedge, and ſtand in the ga 

To Gaxca, gans h. v. a. [ganciare, from | opening, if that fat 44 not ſpeedily digeſted out. the land that I ſhould not us l 
ancio a hook, Ital. ganche, Fr.] To drop Wiſeman. } 2. A breach. * 
m a high place upon hooks by way of | 6 nfs, gin'-gry-ntis. adj. [from | The loſs of that city concerned' the Chit 

nuniſhment; a practice in Turkey, to which gangrene.] Mortified ; producing or be-] <ommonweal : manifold miſeries afterwa g 


-Smith alludes in his Pocockius. tokening mortification. ſued by the opening of that gap to all that , 4- 
Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridulis | The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the] Chriſtendonk Kids | 
Gemunt onufti, vel ſude trans ſinum veſſels, producing hzmorrhages, puſtules red, | 3+ Any paſſage. 3 

Luctautur ata, pendulive | lead-coloured, black and/gangrenous. Arbuth. on Ali. So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his fee 

Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Myſe Ae. GA'xowav, ging'-wh. n. /. Ina ſhip, the] Full inthe gap, and hopes the hunted be, . 
Guben, gan-dur. . /. [andna, Sax. ] The | ſeveral ways or pallages from one part of it] And hears him ruſtling in the wood. pj, 

male of the gooſe. to the other. Dig. 4+ An avenue; un open way. 

As deep drinketh the gooſe 48 the gander. Camd. GA'NGWEEK, gang/-wek. ”. /. [gang and The former kings of England paſſed into the 


One gander will ſerve five geeſe. | Mortiater. week.) Rogation week, when proceſſions:; K part af ON Prerogatives ; which thay 
To GANG, gang'. v. v. (gangen, Dut. an- are made to luſtrate the bounds: of pariſhes., c * x BREE 2 and perhaps wel 
Jan, Sax. gang, Scott.] To go; to walk: 3 Dia. 22 1 uch a gap of miſchief lies as 
ay old word not now uſed, except ludi- | Ga/xTELOPE, gant/-lap. dn. , [ gantlet is | . hat could wiſh it were well * 
| t let them gang alone, from gantelo ant, all; and /oopen to : o— 1+... "i 
As they have brewed, ſo let them bear blame. run, But.) — mens : arg Fad If you 2 proceed againſt him, miſty 
Spenſer. | the criminal running between the ranks re- 3 3 
Tour flaunting beaus garg with their breaſts | ceives a laſh from each man. Nor ns batch ar Jn ny 
pen. Arbutbnot. But would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, ture. V gp TY * 
-Ganc, ging”. 3. /. [from the verb.] A] Would'ſt thou to run the gantlet theſe expoſe, 6. Any interſtice; a vacuity. : 
number berding together; a troop; a To a whole company of hob-nail'd ſhoes ? Dryd. ach one demand, and anſwer to his pan 


5. A hole; a deficiency. 


company; a tribe; a herd. It is {ſeldom Young gentlemen are driven with a whip, to Parkem'd in his wit ; 
uſed but jn contempt or abhorrence. run the gan#let through the ſeveral claſſes. Locle. We may — "OM A ns 2 
O, you panderly raſcals! there's a knot, a geng, | GA NZA, gin'-za. 1. ſ. [ ganſa, Span. a That I might fleep out this great gap of tz 
3 pack, a conſpiracy againſt me. Shakeſp. | gooſe.) A kind of wild gooſe, by a flock of my Antony is away. Shakeſp. Ant. ard Oh 
; As a gang of thieves were.robbing a houſe, a which a virtuoſo was fabled to be carried t | To make twixt words and lines huge gap! 7 
maſtiff fell a barking. L' Efirange. | the lunar world. Wide as meridlans in maps. Hain | 
Admitted in among the gang, N They are but idle dreams and fancies, a One can revive a languiſhing converſation j 


He acts and talks as they befriend him. Prior. And ſavour ſtrongly of the ganza's, Hudibras.| ſudden ſurpriſing ſentence; another is more is 
GA'NGHON, gan'-gon. 1. /. [Fr.] A kind GAOL, jal. . /. [geol, Welſh; geole, Fr.]| terous in ſeconding; a third can fill the 2 vid 
of flower. inſw. | A priſon ; a place of confinement. It is al-] laughing. So 
GaA'NGLION, gang-glyln. u. ſ. La. A] ways pronounced and too often written | 5. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech dui 


tumour in the tendinous and nervous parts, | jail, and ſometimes goal. | | the pronunciation of two ſucceflive vout 
Boneſetters uſually repreſent every bone diſlo- Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gael. | The hiatus, or gap between two words, is cad 
_ cated, though poſſibly it be but a yarglion, or . Shakeſp. King Lear, by two vowels opening on each other. 
other crude tumour or preternatural protuberance Have I been ever free, and muſt my houſe 8. To flop a gap, is to eſcape by ſome n 4 
of ſame part of a joint. Mean. | Be my retentive enemy, my geo! ? Shakeſp. } ſhift ; alluding to hedges mended with dea 
To GA'NGRENATE, gang'-gre-nit. v. a. If we mean to thrive and do good, break open | buſhes, till the quickſets will grow. 
[from.gangrene.] To produce a gangrene.; | the got, and let out the priſoners. Sbaleſp. His policy conſiſts in ſetting traps, 
to mortify, - * | To GaoL, ja1l. v. a. {from the noun.) To In finding ways and means, and ſtopping gaps.Swf s 
Parts cauterized, ganyrenated, ſiderated, and | impriſon; to commit to gaol. 9. To fland in the gap. To make defence ; U 
maortiſied, become black, the radical moiſture or Gaeling vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, | expoſe himſelf for the protection of ſome 
vital ſulphur ſuffering au extinction. and of no open example. | Bacon a 


\ b thing in danger. 
Brown's Fulg. Err. | Ga 'oLDELIvERY, j&l-d&-llv'-ar-y. 1. ,. { gaol | What ans become of the church, if der 


| GA'NGRENE, gan'-grin. n. / [gangrene, | and deliver.) The judicial proceſs, which | were none more concerned for her rights tia 
Fr. gangrena, Lat.] A mortification; a by condemnation or acquittal of perſons] this? Who would Hand in the gap Lies 


ſtoppage of circulation; followed by pu- confined evacuates the priſon. Gar-TOOTHED, glp'-totht. adj. Lg * 
tre faction. Then doth ch aſpiring ſoul the body leave, tooth. ] Having interſtices between the tee” 
This experiment may be transferred unto the Which we call death; but were it known to all, The reeve, miller, and cook, are dir 19 
cure of gangrenes, either caming of themſelves, What life our ſouls do by this death receive, from each other, as much as the mincing ; | 
or induced by too much applying of opiates. | Men would it birth of gao/gelivery call. Davies. | prioreſs and the broad ſpeaking g4Ptecthed Dy 

| Bacon's Nat. Hi. | Theſe wake a general gaoldelivery of ſouls, not | | | 

. She ſaves the lover, as we gangrenes ſtay, [! for puniſhment. South, To GAPE, gap. v. u. [zeapans Sax.) 


: By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Waller. | GA'OLER, jX1-br. n. /,. [from gaol.] Keeper f. wide; to yawD- 
| A diſcolouriug in the part was ſuppoſed an ap- of a prifon ; he to whoſe care the priſoners | : Cane 206 monk = not a gaping pig 
of a gangrone, Wiſeman's Surgery. } are committed. . - 4 | | Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat. Shale 
If the ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with theſe . This id gentle provoſt ; feldom, when 1 G or yawning and ſtretching, do paſs 
paſſions, the ga:grene is gone too far to be ever | The ſteeled gaaler is the friend of men. Shakeſp. man to man : for that that ' cauſeth * x 
- . ured; theſe inſlammations will rage to all eter- | I know not how or why my ſurly gaser, ſlretching is whites the ſpirits are 3 little ber 
mr. Laie, Spefltater. | Hard as his irons; and inſolent as pow's © | . 


Fo. 4 


_ + any Vapour, » 


GAP 


etches, gapes, unglucs het eyes, - 
Mt F< if it be time to riſe. Sit. 
3. To open the mouth for food, as a young 
— As callow birds, | 
” Whoſe mother's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 

Cry in their neſt, and think her long away 3 
| And at gra - that ſtirs, r of _ 

e food which they mult never un 

" E — | Dryden. 
| As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 

And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 

Then firſt the martlet meets it in the fry, 

And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 

Dryden. 
3. Todefire earneſtly ; to crave : with for. 
To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes; 

The hungry grave for due tribute gapes. Denh. 
Iso thy fortune be not thou a flave ; 

For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 

And thou, who gap'it for my eſtate, draw near ; 
For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. Dryd. 
4. With after. 

What ſhall we- ſay of thoſe vho ſpend their days 
in gaping after court-favour and preferments? 


| L' Eftrange. 
5. With at = - 
| Many have gaped at the church revenues; but, 
before they could ſwallow them, have had their 
mouth ſtopped in the church-yard. South, 


6. To open in fiſſures or holes. 
Ifit allume my noble father's perſon, 
© Tifpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape 
And bid me hold my pcace. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 
Where I ſhall kneel to him that flew my father. 
| | Shatkeſp. 
The great horſe-muſſel, with the fine ſhell, doth 
Lebe and ſhut as the oyſters do. Bacon N. Hiſt. 
I be reception of one is as different from the 
.admifſion of the other, as when the earth falls 
open under the inciſions of the plough, and when 
it gapes and greedily opens itſelf to drink in the 
dew of heaven, or the refreſhments of a ſhower. 
: South. 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve gapes 
into the cavity of theſe veſicles, Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 


7. To open with a breach. 

| The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away, 
No yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay : 

& The roaring waters, with a hoſtile tide, 
| Ruſk through the ruins of her gaping ſide. Dryden. 
+ That all theſe actions can be performed by ali- 
ment, as well as medicines, is plain ; by obſerving 
_ theeffets of different ſubſtances upon the fluids 


and ſolids, when the veſſels are open and gape by 
 Arbuthnot. 


Mi 2 wound. 
. To open; to have an hiatus. 


.. one vowel gaping on another for want of a cæſura 
in this poem. 1 Dryden. 
9. To make a noiſe with open throat. 
And, if my muſe can through paſt ages ſee, 
: noiſy, nauſeous, gaping fool is he. Roſcommon. 
10. Lo ſtare with hope or expectation. 
— Ochers will gape t Seng 
e cabinet deſigns of fate; 
Apply to wizards, to foreſee © 
t ſhall, and what ſhall never be. Hudibras. 
11. To ſtare with wonder. 
Fears of different ſpecies jumbled together, ac- 
x r. to the mad imagination of the dawhber ; 
and the end of all-this to cauſe laughter: a very 
1 in a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to 


Where elevated o'er the rc 
Claſp d in the board the ergur T head 5 bow'd, | 


$ 7 > retreat. Os Gar s T4 'F 
. To ſtare irreverently. -- I : 


1 | havegopedupon me with their mouth. : 


. 


There is not, to the ,beſt of my remembrance, 


Dryden. | 
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GAR 


, Ga'eER, ga'-pur. 1. ,. [from gape.] 
| x. One who opens his mouth, 
2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 
3, One who longs or craves, 
The golden ſhower of the diſſolved abbey-lands 
rained well near intoevery gaper's mouth. Carew. 
GAR, gar. in Sax. ſignifies a weapon; ſo 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Ethelgar a no- 
ble weapon. Gibſon's Camden. 
To Gar, gar. v. a. [giera, Iflandick.) To 
cauſe ; to make. Obſolete. It is ſtill uſed in 
Scotland. | 
Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or ts thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs forlorne? Spenſer. 
GAB, ga'rb. n. /. | garte, Fr.] 
1. Dreſs; cloaths; habit. 
Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's 
arb, 
Counſel'd ignoble caſe and peaceful ſloth. Milton. 
He puts himſelf into the garb and habit of a 
profeſſor of phyſick, and ſets up. L' Eftrange. 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's ſtate, 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 
Their garb, but not their cloaths did wear. Denb. 
3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth affect 
A ſaucy roughneſs, and conſtrains the garb 
Quite ſrom his nature. 


 Ga'RBAGE, gir'-bidzh. . /. [garbear, Span. 
This etymology is very doubtful. ] 
1. The bowels; the offal; that part of the 
inwards which is ſeparated and thrown 
| away. 
| The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfy d deſire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
Luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old Aruſpicy and aug'ry, 
That out of garbages of cattle 
Preſag'd th' events of truce or battle. 
Who, without averſion, ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd? Ro/c. 
When youreceive condign puniſhment, you run 
to your confeſſor, that parcel of guts and garbage. 
| Dryden. 
GA'RBEL, ga'r-bll. 2. /. A plant next the keel 
of a ſhip, Bailey. 
GARBID OE, gY'r-bidzh. 2. /. Corrupted from 
garbage. | 
All ſhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, 
and garbidge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 
Ga'rBISH, ga'r-bish, n. /. Corrupted from 
garbage. . 0 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground 
with the garbiſb of fiſh. 
To GA'RBLE, gà'rbl. v. a. [garbellare, Ital.) 
To ſift; to part; to ſeparate the good from 
the bad-- | ; 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And garble ſome, and ſome you quite forſake. 
5 | | Dryden, 
Had our author ſet down this command, with- 
out garbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to 
father, it had made directly againſt him. Locle. 
The underſtanding works to collate, combine, 
and garble the images and ideas, the imagination 
and memory reſent to it. ne Cheyne 
Ga'RBLER, ga'r-blur. 2. . [from garble.] He 
who ſeparates one part from another. 
A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be diſ- 


Hudibras. 


f it. ; 


Sh«keſp. King Lear. | 


Mortimey's Hrftandry. 


' © covered by tlic projectors,' or at leaſt the garblers 
of it. Suff Examiner... 
. 


G AR 


GA'RBOIL, ga'r-boil. 2. / {gartouille, Fr. gar- 
buglio, Ital.] Diſorder ;z tumult; uproar. 
Hanmer. 
Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 
What garboils ſhe awak'd. Shateſp. 

Gazp, gard. 2. /. (garde, Fr.) Wardſhip ; 
care; cuſtody. 

GARDEN, g4'r-din, . , [ gardd, Welſh ; 
jardin, Fr. giardino, Ital. 

1. A piece of ground inclo d, and cultivated 
with extraordinary care, planted with 
herbs or fruits for food, or laid out for 

pleaſure. 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ garden, 
Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the next. 
Sbaleſp. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holbourn, 
| I ſaw good ſtrawberries in your garden there. Shak. 
In the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to 
be gardens for all the months in the year. Bacon, 
In every garden ſhould be provided flowers, 
fruit, ſhade and water. Temple. 
My garden takes up half my daily care, 
And my field aſks the minutes I can ſpare. Harte. 

2. A place particularly fruitful or delightful. 

I am arriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, ; 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy. Shakeſp. 

3- Garden 1s often uſed in compoſition for 
hortenf:s, or belonging to a garden. 

4. Garden-mould, Mould fit for a garden. 

They delight moſt in rich black garden-meuls, 
that is deep and light, and mixed rather with ſand 
than clay. Mortimer. 

5. Garden-tillage. Tillage uſed in cultivating 
gardens. 

Peas and beans are what belor g t garden-tillage 
as well as that of the field. Mortimer's Huſh. 

6- Garden-ware. The produce of gardens, 

A clay bottom is a much more pernicious ſoil 
for trees and garden-ware than gravel. Mortimer. 

To GARDEN, ga r-din. v. n. from the noun.] 
To cultivate a garden; to lay out gardens. 

At firſt, in Rome's poor age, 
When both her kings and conſuls held the plough, 
Or garden'd well. - Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden finely ; 
as if gardening were the greater perſection. Bacon. 


GA'RDENER, gà'rd- nur. u. . [from garden. 
He that attends or cultivates gardens. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ; ſo that, if we plant nettles, or 
ſow lettuce, the power lies in our will, SBA. 

Gardeners tread down any looſe ground, after 
they have ſown onions or turnips. Bacor's N. Hiſt. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. 

Horwel. 

The life and felicity of an excellent gardeng 15 
preferable to all other diveflions. Evelyn", Kalendar. 

Then let the learned gard ner mark with care 
The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will 

| bear. Dryden. 
GA'RDENING, g#rd-ning» 2. /. [from garden. 
The act of cultivating or planning gardens. 

My compoſitions in gardening are after the, Pin- 

darick manner, and run into the beautiful wildneſs 
of nature, without affecting the nicer clegancics of 
art. 182 | ator. 
Gare, gYr. n. /. Coarſe wool growing on 
the legs of ſheep. Hui oo id. 
GA'RGARI1SH, gi'r-ga-rizm. u. /. [yaryagapnx; 

gargariſme, Fr.] A liquid form of medicine 


> 


to waſh the mouth with. Quincy. 
Apophlegmatiſmis and gargari/ms draw he 
rheum down by the palate. Bacom's Not. Fift. 


. [To GAA E, gi'r-gh-riz. v. a. Cage 


gargariſer, Fr.] To waſh the mouth with 
medicated liquours. hh 
Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or garguriſeu, doth 
eaſe the hiccough; for. that it is firingent and 
1 motion of the ipirit. Focen, 
3 „ This 
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GAR 
. * This being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of the 


; as Wen We gargarize. Helder. 
GA'tGET, ga'r-git. n. / A diſtemper in cattle. 
The gurget appears in the head, maw, or in the 
hinder parts. Mortimer's Hſbandry. 
20 GA'RGLE, girgl. v. a. [gargouilier, Fr. 
gargogliare, Ital. gurgel, Germ. the throat. 
:. To wath the throat with ſome liquour not 
ſuffered immediately to deſcend. 
Gargle twice „ thrice with ſharp ner” "6 


arvey. 
The exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be 
ſtopt by gargling with oxycrate. Wiſeman's Surg. 
hey comb, and then they order ev'ry hair ; 
Nett gergle well their throats. Dryden : Perf. 
2. To E's to play in the throat. An im- 
ne. 
Thofe which only warble long, 
And gargle in their throats a ſong. Waller. 
So charm'd you were, you ceas'd a while to doat 
Ori nonſenſe garg!'d in an cunuch's throat. Fenton. 
GAK, gi'rg!. . ). {from the verb.] A 
liquour with which the throat is waſhed. 
His throat was waſhed with one of the garglc: 
ſet down in the method of cure. Wiſeman's Surg. 
GaRG Lion, gi r-gli-0n. 2. /. An exſudation 
of nervous juice from a bruiſe, or the like, 
which indurates into a hard immoveable 
tumour. uincy. 


GARKGOL, gi'rgul. 2. / A diſtemper in hogs, | 


The ſigns of the gargel in hogs are, hanging 
down of the head, moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and loſs 
of appetite. Mortimer. 
Ga'sLans® gir-lind. 2. [ garlande, guir- 
land, Fr.] i 
x. A wreath of branches or flowers. 
Strephon, with lea vy twigs of laurel- tree, 
A garland made, on temples for to wear ; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitſuntide to bear. Sidney. 
A reeling world will never ſtand upright, 
*Tili Richard wear the garhnd of the realm. 
How! wear the garland / do'ſt thou mean the 
crown? 
Ay, my good lord. 
Then party-colour d flow'rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryd. 
Vanquiſh again; though ſhe be gone, 
. Whoſe garland crown'd the victor's hair, 
And reign ; though the has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 
Her gods and godlike heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded garland: bloom atiew. Pope. 
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riſes to the height of thirty or forty ſeet, and 
ſpreads into many branches. When the flowers 
fall off the pointal, it becomes a found fruit, which, 
when ripe, has a rough browniſh rind, and a mealy 
ſweet pulp, but a ſtrong ſcent of garlick. Miller. 
Ga'ruick Wild, gar-Hk wild. 2. /. A plant. 
Ga'tLICKEA'TER, gi r-lik-&-thr. 1. /. [ garlick 
and eat.] A mean fellow. 
You've made good work, 
Vou and your apron men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and | 
The breath of garlickeaters. Shakeſp. Coriol. 
G4'RMENT, ga't-ment. 2 /. [guarniment, old 
Fr.] Any thing by which the body is cover- 
ed; cloaths ; dreſs. 
Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Out of thy garments. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Our leaf, once fallen, ſpringeth no more ; nei- 
ther doth the ſun or ſummer adorn us again with 
thegarments of new leaves and flowers. Raleigh's Hiſt. 
Faireſt thing that ſhines below, 
Why in this robe doſt thou ? 
Would'ſt thou a while more perfect ſho 
Thou muſt at all no garment wear. o0ley 
Three worthy perſons from his ſide it tore, 
And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter d gore. 
Waller. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed, Addiſon's Spect. 
Let him that ſues for the coat, i. e. the ſhirt, or 
inner garment, take the cloak alſo, is a proverbial 
phraſe too; for in the truth of the letter, a ſhirt is 
no likely matter of a lawſuit, and ſignifies an un- 
conteſting ſufferance of ſuch ſmall loſſes. Ketilexvel!. 


GA'RNER, gà'r nar. u. . [grenier, Fr.] A 
place in which threſhed grain is ſtored up. 
Earth's increaſe, and foyſon plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. Shakeſp. 
For ſundry foes the rural realm ſurround ; 
The fieldmouſe builds her garaer under ground: 
For gather d grain the blind laborious mole, 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole.” Dryd.” 
To GA'RNER, gar-n4v. w. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſtore as in garners. 
There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life. Shep. 
GaA'RNET, gar-flt. n./. [garnato, Ital. gra- 
natts, low Lat. from its reſemblance in co- 
lour to the grain of the pomegranate. i 
The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of hard- 


It is found of various ſizes. Its furfaces are not ſo 


The top; the principal; the thing moſt prized. 
With every minute you do change a mind, 

And call him noble, that was now your hate, 

Him vile, that was your garland. Shakeſ. 


GA'RLICK, g4'r-lik. 1. / Ian, Sax. a lance; 
and leck, the lełk that ſhoots up in blades, 
Shinner. Allium, Lat.] 


it has a bulbous root, confiſting of many ſmall | 


tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are plain: 
the flowers r leaves, formed into a 
corymbus on t 
ceeded by 8 divided into three cells, 
which contain roundiſh ſeeds. Miller. 
'Gu#lick is of an extremely ſtrong fimell, and of 
un acrid and pungent taſte. It is extremely uctive, 
as may be proved by applying plaſters of gariial to 
the feet, which will give a firong ſmell to the 
breath. 


A Hill 
Garlick has, of all our Plants, the 


_ moſt ſpirits to thoſe who eat little fleſh. Temple. 
'Tis mortal fin an onion to devour; | | 

Each clove of gariidh is a ſacred pow'r: 
| agony netjorn ſure, and bleſt abodes, 

7 ev ry orchard is o er- run with. go 
GTLicx Pear-tree, gatr-lik pt'r- 
This tree is pretty com- in Jamaica, 


- 


, affords moſt nouriſhment, und ſupplies. 


1 
6 


of the ſtalk; and are fuc-. 


- 


4 


4 


* 


—— 


ſmooth or polite as thoſe of a ruby, and its colour 
is ever of a firong red, with a plain admixture of 
blueiſh : its degree of colour is very different, and 
it always wants much of the brightneſs of the ruby. 
Hill. 

The garnet feems to be a ſpecies of the carbuncle 
of the ancients : the Bohemian is red, with a flight 


a flight caſt of purple. -HWeoodward's Met. Roffils. 
To 'GA'RNISH, 8K ralch. v. a. [garnir, Fr.] 
1. To decorate with ornamental a 
There were hitls which perziſoed 
All within with flowers was garzifled, 
That, when mild Zephyrus amongitthem blew, 
Did breathe out bounteous ſmells, and painted co- 


eir proud 
Sidney. 


L 


8 » 
. 


lours ſhew. 

With taper light 

 Tofedk the beautepus eye of heav'n to gernifÞ, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Sbalſp. 
Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, gwrnifbed with 
fruits, delighting both the eye and the taſte. Radeigh, 
All the ſtreets were garn: ſbed wich the citizens, 
anding in titeir livories. Dacus' : Henry VII. 
2. To embelliſmm 'a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it. We. 
Wah lat expence und art, hom richly dreſt 


— 


— 


neſs, between the ſaphire and the common cryſtal. | 


| 


caſbof a flame · colour; and che Syrian is red, with 


dages. | 


3. To fit with fetters. 


| GA'RNITURE, gi'r-nl-tshar. n. /. 


Spenſer, 


auh *ſparagus, bimſelf a feaſt! -Dryg. - 


ö 


G AR 


No man lards falt pork with 9+: 
Or garniſbes his lamb with ſ pitchcock'g 


ce 
A cant t 
GAARNISs N, gar-nlish. u. / es — verb 

1. Ornament ; decoration; embelliſh d 

So are you, ſweet, "ll 

Ev*n in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 

Matter and figure they produce; 

For geri this, and that for uſe; | 

They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their 

2. Things ſtrewed round a Giſh. 


3. [In gaols.] Fetters. A cant term 
4. Penſfuncula carceraria; an acknowled p 
ment in money when firſt a priſoner — 
into a gaol. *. 
GA'RNISHMENT, gYr-nish-ment. u. /. * 
garnißb.] Ornament; embelliſhment 7 
The church of Sancta Guiſtiniana in Padoy: 11 
ſound piece of good art, where the material; being 


ordinary ſtone, without any parni/bment of ſculgiu 
raviſh * beholders. N * 


from gr 


peel, 
LX c. 


m. 


952770 


gueſts, 2,;, 


ni/he.] Furniture; ornament. 

They conclude, if they fall ſhort in garnitury 
their knees, that they are inferiour in furniture 
their heads Government of the Toy, 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your fires an age 23 
Is loſt, without the garniture of ſhow. Gram 

As nature has poured out her charms pon tie 
female part of our ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiducy 
iu beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt gareitra 
of art. Addiſon's Spec, 

GA Rovs, gä“-rüs. adj. [from garum.] N. 
ſembling pickle made of fiſh. 

In a civet-cat an offenſive odour proceeds, parth 
from its ſood, that being cſpecially fiſh ; where 
this humour may be a garous excretion, and olide 
ſeparation. Brra, 

Ga'RRAN, gar'-ran. . /. [Erſe, It import 
the ſame as gelding. The word is ſtill xe. 
tained in Scotland.] A ſmall horſe ; a hobhy, 
A Highland horſe, which, when brougtt 
into the North of England, takes the naue 

of galloway. 

When he comes forth, he will make their con 
and garrans to walk, if he doth no other harm 
their perſons. | Sorge. 

Every man would be forced to provide Winta- 
fodder for his team, whereas common garran: at 
upon graſs the year round; and this would forte 
men to the encloſing of grounds, ſo that the rac: 

of garrens would decreaſe. Temp 

GA'RRET, -gar'-rit. n. /. [garite the tow 

of a citadel}, Fr.] 

1. A room on the higheſt floor of the houk, 

The mob, commiſhon'd by the government, 
Are feldom to an empty garret ſent. Dots. 

John Bull fkipped from room to room; ran 
ſtairs and down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the gan. 

; Arbuthaet”s John Buk. 

On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade ; 

Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 
With licence to build caſtles there: 

And "tis conceiv d their old pretence, 
To lodge in garrets, comes from thence. 

2+ Rotten wood. Not in ule. 4 

The colour of the ſhining part of rotten 
by daylight, is in ſome pieces white, and in _ 
pieces inclining to red, which they call wi 
and red garrei. 

GARRETE'BR, gür-rdt-tè r. n. /. [from garres) 
An inhabitant of a garret. * 
GARRISON, gür-ri-sün. . /. [ garr 77 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or 
to defend 15 s 
ow oft he Orr 
Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid' gef 22 
2. Fortified place ſtored with Dy 
om dhe odd Roman wall ſo ill conf 


| Wide new chain of grrJon ou bt * 


Seaift 


GAS 


The fate of being placed in a fortification 

its defence. ; 
for es that are laid in garriſon will do 
do great hurt to the enemies. Spcy/er on Jreland, 
© 7, Ga/nnisoNy gir/-ri-sQn. v. 4. (from the 
& noun.) To ſecure by fortreſſes. 
= Others thoſe farces ap * 

; en th eſts near the . 
Which garriſan | e conqu Drgd. Jew 
® GCARRULITY, gar-rd-IH- ti. x. /. Lgarruli- 
ne TRE 
1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; ina- 

bility to keep a ſecret · | 
| Let me here 
' Expiate, if poſſible, my crime, 
= Shameful "tn Milton's Agonifles. 
2 The quality of talking too much; talka- 
=. * 
* vices of ſpeech muſt carefully be avoided : 
firſt of all, loquacity or gerrality, Ray on the Creat. 
rd Ie a [ garrulus, Lat.] 


looks out, | 
= And garrulays recounts the feats of youth. Ther. 
= CARTER, ga'r-thr. 2. J | gardus, Welſh ; 
= jartier, Fr. from gar, Welſh, the binding 
x, A ftring or ribband by which the ftocking 
= is held upon the leg. | 
Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruſh*d, and their garters of an indifferent 
Knit. 8bat. Taming of the Shree. 
When we reſt in our cloaths we looſen our 
garters, and other ligatures, to give the ſpirits free 
; Ray. 
Handſome garters at your knees. Swift. 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
Ad all the trophics of his former loves. Pope. 
© 2+ The mark of the order of the garter, the 
= higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood. 
Now by my george, my garter. 
—Thegrearge, profan' d, hach loſt his holy honour, 
The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly virtue. 
| | Shakeſp. Rich, III. 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon, - 
To fill in future times his father's place, 
& And wear the garter of his mother's race. Dryden. 
3. The principal king at arms. 
Jo GA'rTER, gi'r-thr. v. a. (from the noun.) 
| To bind with a garter. | 
He, being in love, could not ſee to garter his 
hoſe, | Sbaleſp. 
A r wounded in the leg, below the 
Fariering place. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Garn, gerth'. n. , [as if girth, from gird. 
The bulk of the body — by the girdle. 
Gas, gs". 1. f. [A word invented by the chy- 
miſts.] It is uſed by Van Helmont, and 
ſeems defigned to ſignify, in general, a ſpi- 
nt not capable of being coagulated : but 
de uſes it looſely in many ſenſes. Harris. 
GASCONA'DFE, gas-K6-nYd. u. /. Fr. from 
Saſcon, a nation eminent for boaſting.] A 
a bravado. | | 
Was it a gaſconad to pleaſe me, that you ſaid 
2 fortune was increaſed to one hundred a year 
Heft you? Sui ft. 
4 To Gascona'pe, gas-k6-ni'd. v. . [from 
= . noun-] To boaſt; to brag ; to bluſter. 
A 10 '. 2 en Mode tocut, Fr. 
lo cut deep ſo as to make a gapin 
. wound; to cut with a blunt inſtrument ſo S 


to make the wound wide. 


GAS 


| Streaming with blood, allovergeft'dwith wounds, 

| He reet'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. Philip. 

Gas, gah'. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A deep and wide wound, 

He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
Aud open gab therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence of his intent, 
The weary ſoul from thence it would diſcharge. 
Spenſer. 
A perilous gefb, a very limb lopt off. Shate/p. 
Hamilton — Newton almoſt to the end of 
the liſts; but Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch | 
a ga on the leg, that therewith he fell to the 
ground. Hayzvard. 
But th' ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, | 
Not long diviſible; and from the g | 
A ſtream of necarous humour iffuing flow d. Milt. 

2. The mark of a wound, I know not if this | 
be proper. 

I was fond of back-ſword and cudgel play, and 
I now bear iu my body many a black and blue 
gaſs and ſcar. Arbuthnot. | 

Ga'sxins, gas'-kinz. n. /. [from Gaſcoigne. 
See GALLIGASKIXS.] Wide hoſe; wide | 
An old ludicrous word. | 

If one point break, the other will hold; 
Or, if both break, your gaſtins fall. Shaleſp. 

To Gase, gasp'. v. n. (from gape, Skinner; 
from giſpe, Dan. to ſob, Junius.] | 

i. To open the mouth wide ; to catch breath 
with labour, ; 

The fick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryd. 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes ; 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. 
Dryden. 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood | 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's Zn. 
The ladies gaſ d, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire. Dryd. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and groan- 
ing beneath a heap of rubbiſh. Dryden. 
The rich countrymen in Auſtria were faint and 
gaſpirg for breath. Brown's Travels. 
Pale and faint, 
He gaſp: for breath; and, as his life lows from him, 
Demands to ſee his friends. Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth con- 
vulſively. | 
lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath; | 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death. Dryd. 
He ſtaggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
And with ſhort ſobs he gaſp: away his breath. 
Dr den 2 Ax. 

3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, not 
proper, as nature never expreſſes deſire by 
gaſping. | 

The Caſtilian and his wife had the comfort to 
be under the ſame maſter, who, ſeeing how dearly 
they loved one another, and goſped after their li- 

| berty, demanded a moſt exorbitant price for their 
ranſom. | a 
Gase, gâsp'. n. /. [from the verb.] 


breatn. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt agonies, 
His ſortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, his name 
Is at laſt gaſp. | Shateſp. Cymbeline. 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath d his1aſt ; 
And to the lateſt gaſp ery'd out for Warwick. SSHal. 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 
If at the lateſt 125 of breath, 
When the col mp bedews your brow, 
| You hope for mercy, ſhew it now, hz wu 
o GasT, gast”. v. 8. from zarv, Sax. © 
Ausl. To make. agtaſt ; to. fright; to 
ſhock ; to terrify ; to fear; to affray. 
When he ſaw-my beſt alarmed {piries 


act of opening the mouth to catch | 


m—_ 


GAT 


GASTRO'RAPHY, gls-tr0/-ra-fy. 2. f [parry 
and g4rrw.] In ſtrictneſs of etymology ſig- 
nifies no more than ſewing up any wound 
of the belly; yet in common acceptation it 
implies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteſtine. 

8 s Surger - 

GasTRO'TONY, oct 7 7. [rn 
_ re re-] The act of cutting open the 

elly. | 

Gar, gat. The preterite of get. 

Moſes gat him up into the mount. Ex. xxiv. 18. 

GATE, gat'. n. /. [3ear, Sax.] 

I. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or large 
building, 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! 
My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek thee. Sb. 
Gates of monarchs | 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. Shatkeſp, Cymbeline. 


2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give a 


paſſage into incloſed grounds. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover ? | 
Noth ſtile and gate, horſeway and feotpath.Sbek, 


3. An avenue; an opening. 


Auria had done nothing but wiſely and politixkly, 
in ſetting the Venerianstogether by the cars with the 
Turks, and opening a gate for a long war. Knolles, 


Ga'TEvein, gi't-ve&n. . /. The vena porta. 
Being a king that loved wealth, he could not en- 
dure to have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to con- 
tinue in the gatevein which diſperſeth that blood. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
Ga'/TEwAr, gYt-wi. 1 ate and <vay.] A 
way through gates of incloſed grounds. 
Gatezoays between incloſures are ſo miry, that 
they cannot cart between one field and another. 
| Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
To GA'THER, gith'-dr. v. a; [zavenan, Sax.) 
1. To collect; to bring into one place. 
Gather ſtones—and they took ſtones and made 
an heap. Gen, 
2. To get in harveſt. | : 
The ſeventh year we ſhall not ſow, nor gather in 
our increaſe. Lev. xxv. 20. 
3. To pick up; to glean, | ; 
His opinions ; 
Have ſatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges, Shale. 
Caſt up the highway, gather out the ſtones, 
| : 'L. Ixii. 20. 
I will ſpend this preface upon thoſe from hom 
I have gathered my knowledge; for I am but a ga- 
therer. WW often. 
To pay the creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
muſt gather up money by degrees. Locle. 
4. To crop; to pluck. ; | 
What have I done? 
To ſee my youth, my beauty, and-my love 
No ſooner gain'd, but flighted and betray'd ; 
And like a roſe juſt gatber d from. the talk, 
But only ſmelt, and cheaply thrown aſide, 
To wither on the gruund! Dey Span. Eryer. 


me. | Fob. 

All the way we went therewere.gathered ſome 

people. on both fides, ſtanding in a row. Bacon 
6. To heap up; to accumulate. 


He that by uſury and unjuſt gain increaſech his 
ſubſtance, hal gather it ipr him that ill pity the 
poor. | * rover &.. 

7. To ſelect and take. 


Save. ys, O Lord, and gether. us from among the 
heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 


3. To ſweep toget! Pf. evi. 47. 
140 1W Keep. : er. Lg 3 4 f 
The kia dom of heaven is like unto a net that 
can inte 


as eaſt into the Na, nd ga/bered ol every kind. 
"ow | dts "Mt. wi 47- 
5 12 "4 þ 54'S 6 * | 9. To 


d 41 GAU 8A 


9. To collect charitable contributions. | I was a herdman and a gatberer of ſycamore fruit. It is much to beJamented, that pelo; for oq.v 
10. To bring into one body or intereſt. Ames, | rally qualified to begreat examples of piety, r WE 7 
| Iwill gather others to him, beſides thoſe that are . Nor in that land b by an erroneous education, be made poor 2nd; 5 1 
gathered unto him. If. vi. 8. Do poiſonous herbs deceive the getberer s 3 38 „ : 45 gr 7 3 1— An 
TH | : , May's Virgil. A UDY, dy. u. . | gaudiy l 
; uy „Ae nn Ga'THERING, gäth - ErIng. 2. /. [from gather,] | feaſt; a feſtival a day of plenty. 2 & 5 
| „ 5, ae Tully ſhone Collection of charitable contributions. uſed in the univerſity, ng , 
| The Roman roſtra deck'd the conſul's throne Let every "oy lay by him in ſtore, that there be Ma _ EE * content with a faſt tec Mu 
5 , Cad , 2. Xvi. that is lure ot a t 1 
| Gatb'ying his flowing robe he cob I 6 Pot « 1 ln. tre 1 v4 41 cles | oe, eite of es * | nh 
| ** 3 of Cornelian 575 1 _— Thou can'ſt not every day or k : 
| 1a. To gain. a | er bes; 
| He gathers ground upon her in the chace; GAUDE, gad. . . [The etymology of this 1 by 0 keg 3 Os thou never * n; AN 
Nov breathes upon her hair with nearer pace. Dryd. word is uncertain : Skinner imagines it may rpg une 8 * N — cky heart deb $$ 
13. To pucker-needlework. _ come from gaude, Fr. a yellow flower, yel- 88 J ll * oung ſav'ſt it. D, e 
14. To collect logically; to know by inference. | low being the moſt gaudy colour. Junius, * *. J. A provincial word ir 
That which, out of the law of reaſon or of God, according to his cuſtom, talks of dy-; and 2 Amt e eroun F ; oe 
** probably gathering to be expedient, — 4x74 Mr. Lye finds gaude, in Douglaſs, to igify dan Pol 5 or g2vel eight ta T4 
it aW. | | 00ker. deceit or fraud, from gwawdio, Welth, to * p lr, 
© The reaſon that 1 gather he is mad, cheat. It ſeems to me moſt eafily deducible men enn =. 7. [I IN — 
Is 2 mad tale he told to-day at dinner 0 3 A cuſtom whereby the lands of the fat 
| ; rer from gaudium, Lat. joy; the cauſe of joy; * 5 it:cr a 
Ol his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. Sh. "Exif | - are equally divided at his death amons* 
„ Atter habeas 15 e token of joy: thence aptly applied to any his ſons, or the land of the broth $4 as 0 
by 4 M 2 1 8 ah Ter thing that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. In] givided none the broth 2 equals n 
Lord had Galle us.” 9 = AR. | Scotland this word is till retained, both as | no iſſue of his a This ey Nel. fo 
' v 2 | - of > 2 X 0 OL Tore i 
From this doctrine of the increaſing and lefſen- nel Py rs _ in divers places of England, but eſpecial w 
ing of ſin - 2 3 —— oy rent . all An ornament ; a fine thing; any thing worn 4 e her Well edo he ak Core, N 
ſius are not alike and equal, as the ſtoicks of an- : — ong other Welſh cuſtoms he aboliſhed the 
- cient times, and their followers, have falſely ima- as'a ſign of joy. It is not now much uſed. of gavelkind, whereby the heirs female aa, hy 
ginet. Perkins. He itole th r of her fantaſy, excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as N. . in 
Return d With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, the legitimate, which is the very Irifh peveli 6 6 
By aight,ned liſtening where the bapleſs pair n . * 1 1 f Davies on Ira b 
Sat in TREIT 1a courie, and various plaint, 2 » 0 ga. v. a. gauge, fan- 
Thence gather d his own doom. Milton's Pur. Left. — with the pleaſures of the world, meaſuring rod, Fr. It is Fo ke ſ 
Madamoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as Siby], } Is all too wanton, and too full of gaudes, , 


often written, gage. ] 


is tranſlating Chaucer into French: from which I | To give me . K Sgaleſp. King Lear, r. To meaſure with reſpect to the conte 
gather that he has formerly been tranſlated into the 3 ren. of a veſſel. 5 
old Proyencal. Dryden. s melted as the ſnow ; ſeems to me now T 0 ith | 3 3 
p ; As the remembrance of an idle gaude 2. Lo mealure with regard to any proportiq, ' 
15- To draw together in needle work. 5 Which in hildhood 1 did d ne Shats The vanes nicely gauged on each fide, broad om 8 
16. To gather breath. { A proverbial expreſſion.) mented; 1 Guin ” . 1 * one ſide, and narrow on the other, both which 
To have reſpite from any calamity. Bore all the * ron an 7 — me miniſter to the progreſſive motion of the bird, 
I be luckleſs lucky maid | Some f 82 4 n * — ky fond Derham's Pbyſice- Thee/ny, 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, = Fo 234 = - oy 5 f & don . 8 "ta 8 There is nothing more perfectly admirable 5 
To gather breath, in many miſcries. Spenſer. G2 2 ” cg tee > oa he con itſelf than that artſul manner in Homer, of taking 
To GA THRR, gäth'-Ur. v. .. To GAuDE, gad. v. a. | gandeo, Lat.] To] meaſure or gaging his heroes by each other, 151 | 
1. To be condenſed; to thicken, | exult; to rejoice at any thing. | thereby elevating the character of one perſon ir 9 
If ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, So to a gollip's feaſt, and gaude with me, the oppoſition of it to ſome other he is made n C 
Aſong will help the beating ſtorm to bear, Dryden, | _ After {6 long grief fuck nativity. Sbateſp. | excel. Pep: 4 
When gath'ring clouds 0'er{hadow all the ſxies, GA UDERY), ga der-. n. . [from * 4 GAUGE, g4). 2. /. {from the verb.] A mts. 1 
And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! he Finery ; oſtentatious luxury of dreſs, ſure ; a ſtandard. 
cries, | Dryden. The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, but This plate muſt be a gage to file your worm ard 
When the rival winds their quarrel try, "| One of the wiſeſt and nobleſt inſtitutions that ever groove to equal breadth by. Moxon's Mech, Exe. 
South, Eaſt and Weſt, on airy courſers born, Was: a Be Bacon r Eſſays. If money were to be hired, as land is, or tob: 
The whirlwind gathers,andthe woodsaretorn.Dryd. | Age, which is but one remove from death, and 


had from the owner himſelf, it might then beh 
at the market rate, which would be a conſtant: 
gange of your trade and wealth. Locle, 


Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, ſhould have nothing about us but what looks like a 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. Adi/. decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever appears, of 


a ; late, but in the high mode, the flaunting garb, and * * is miſtreſs, that ſhe ſhould 
2. oF _ larger by the accretion of n utmoſt gaudery of youth, with cloaths as ridicFulonſ- Lee eee — ſee — 
Their dell did not ee a6 6 went; for ly, and as much in the faſhion, as the perſon that inches high; and for that purpoſe had prepares i 


STD $ wears them is uſually grown out of it. South. 1 
the people came in to them. Bacon : Henry VII. F le, dee we tas tithe but one, gage, by which they were to be meaſured. Aro 


/ 2 hl 
3. To aſſemble. = ; | 1 GAG ER, ga- jr. ./. [from gauge. One whole 
There be three things that mine heart feareth; nnn knewn. Dry. ſs 1s to meaſure vellels or quantities. 


the flander of a city, the gathering together of an Ga'vDiLY, g4-di-ly, adv. e fr om gaudy. | "hoſe earls and dukes have been privileged 
unruly multitude, and afalſe accuſation. Ec. xxvĩ. 5. Showily. | ith royal juriſdiction ; and appointed their ipe- 


4. To generate pus or matter. | G up IN ESS, ga'-dy-nls, n. ſ. [from gaudy.) IJ cial officers, as ſheriff, admiral, gauger, and a 
Aſk one, who by repeated reſtraintshath ſubdued Showineſs - tinſel ap earance, F  cheator. | Care to on Cora. 
his natural rage, how he likes the change, and he | GAD, gi/-dy. adj. {from gaude.] Showy ; | GAUNT, gant'. adj. [As if gecuant, fran 


will tell you tis no leſs happy than the eaſe of a ſplendid ; pompous ; oſtentatiouſly fine. | gzepanan to leſſen, Sax.] Thin; fender ; 


broken impoſthume after the painful gathering and Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, _ lean ; meagre. 5 
filling of it. | Decay of Piety. =o ae e. e 2 Oh, how that name befits my en 
Garn ER, gäth'-ür. . / [from the verb. or the apparel oft proclaims the man. Sbakeſp. | Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old 
N Pucher 1— drawn Ge in e L F ancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſleſs, Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; a 
8 Give laws for pantaloons, WT [2s chick and numberleſs | And who abſtains from meat that is not car M 
ehe length of breeches, and the gathers, - . beoy more Gas people the ſah-bexs.. JT, For fleeping England long time have wee; 


A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 


irt cannons, perriwigs, and feathers. Hudib ra, Watching breeds leannefs, Jeanrels is all gu 


3 | Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from ſide to fide. | | s feed upon 
5 RA AER, gath'-Cr-rar. 2. /. [from gather.] Los Fs Si Dryden. . —— — e children looks; 
2 I, Une that gathers; one that collects; a col- The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gau: 
F | leur. f TTY 3 7 Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. | Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as 4 grave, 
n ſeend this preface about thoſe from whom A man who walks directly to his journey's end, | Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
"Oh we gathered my knowledge; for I am but a | will arrive thither much ſooner than him who | 88 Shakeſp. Rich. I. 
2 er and diſpoſer of other men's ſtuff. Wotton. | wanders aſide to gaze at every thing, or to gather | Two maſtiffs, gaunt and grim, her fli be purly's 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. every gaudy flower. Watts, | And oſt their faften'd ſangsin bloodembru 40H 


GA UT 


o - 


£76 


GAZ 
gat. If. 


entre, 
| - Nlenderly ; mcagerly. | 
— Ent. It. 1. J. [ gantelet, Fr.] 
An iron glove uſed for defence, and thrown 
Jown in challenges. It is ſometimes. in 
poetry uſed for the ce//us or boxing glove. 
A ſcaly gavntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 
ut glove this hand. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Feel but the difference, ſoft and rough; | 
This 2 gauntlet, that a muff. Cleaveland. 
Some ſhall in ſwiftneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend; 
The ſtrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall ſtand, 
Oppos d in combat, on the yellow ſand. Dryden. 
Who naked wreſtled beſt, beſmear'd with oil; 
Or who wich gauntlets gave or took the foil. Dryd. 
The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light; 
& View his two gauntlets; theſe declare 
- That both his hands were us'd to war. 
80 to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 
Our vet ran bard reſumes his tragick rage; 
He throws the gauntlet Otway us ' d to wield, 


nr E T, 


vor, gav-0t. . /. [ gavoatte, Fr.] A kind 
of dance. 

The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in pre- 
ludles, ſara bands, jigs and gavots, are real qualities 
in the inſtrument. Arbuthnot. 


ark, giz. n. /. A kind of thin tranſ- 
parent filk. 
Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and it 
ſeems they were thin, like gauze. A rbutbnot. 
Brocadoes and damaſks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are lately brought over, | 
Ark, gik. . /. [zeac, Sax.] 
#1. A cuckow. | 
2.. A fooliſh fellow. In both ſenſes it is re- 
== t:ined in Scotland. 
on, g2n; n. . (corrupted for gallon.) A 
ſmall tub, or lading veſſel. 
word. 
ECAWNTREE, 
wooden frame on which beer-caſks are ſet 
when tunned. | | 


GAY, 82. adj, | gay, Fr.] 
1. Airy; cheerful ; merry; frolick. 


Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play; | 


Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. Pope. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before. 


W 2. Fine; ſliowy. 
A virgin that loves to.go gay. Bar. vi. 9. 
Gar, ga . % {from the adſective.] An or- 

nament; an embelliſhment. 
orole and untractable ſpirits look upon pre- 


= thefoolericsof ſo many old wives tales. IL Eftrange, 
W GA'vEtL, 
„ Cheerfulneſs ; airineſs ; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. 

And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 


3. Finery ; ſhow. | 


Our gayety and our guilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With-rainy — the 
GA r, g&-ly. adv. 8 
I. Merrily ; cheerfully ; airily. 
2. Splendidiy; pompoully ; with 


The ladies, geyly dreſs'd, the Mail adorn 


Like ſome fair 


flow'r, 


G rukss, gY-nls 1. J. [fro 
„ A. 7. m 
| finery, Not . uſe. 
0 GAZE, gz. v. u. 


| 


To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Lenham, 
painful field. Shakep. 


great ſhow. 


With curious dies, and paint the ſunny morn. Gay. 
that early Spring ſupplies, þ 
g$ayly blooms, but ev'n in bloomin gdies. Pope. 


gay.) Gayety ; 


[2xa{e73e.,, or rather 


adv. [from gau | 


Prior. 


And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field. Southern, | 


ö 


Sift. | 


A ' provincial | 


e2n-tre. u. f. [Scott.] A 


Pope. | 


cepts in emblem, as they do upon gays and pictures, 


ga'-I-ty. u. . (gazeie, Fr. from gay. 


G A Z 


What ſee ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world: 
If ſo, gaze on. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
From ſome ſhe caſt her modeſt eyes below; 
At ſome her gazing glances roving flew. * 25 
Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by thoſe 
things that are precious in her. Eccles. ix. 5. 
A lover's eyes will gaze an eagle blind. Shateſp. 
High ſtations tumults, but not bliſs create; 
None think the great unhappy, but the great. 
Fools gaze and envy ; Envy darts a ſting, 
Which makes a ſwain as wretched as a king. Young. 
To Gaze, gz. v.a. To view ſtedfaſtly. 
Strait toward heav'n my wond' ring eyes l turn'd, 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky. Milton. 
Gazr, ga'z. n. ſ. [from the verb.] | 
1. Intent regard; look of eagerneſs or won- 
der; fixed look. 
Being lighten'd with her beauty's beam, 
And thereby fill'd with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the world's gaze, 
To ſing with angels her immortal praiſe,” Spenſer. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, | 
If any air of muſick touch their ears 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 


_ 8 — 


By the ſweet power of muſick. Shakeſp. 
Not a month 
'Fore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch 
J£4Zes 
Than what yeu look on now. 


With ſecret gaze, 
Or open admiration, him behold, 
On whom the great Creator hath beſtow'd 
Worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants connexion as to 
our underſtanding, ſoars out of fight, and leaves 
his readers at a gaze: | Dryden. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he 
diſcovered an inſcription. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
The object gazed on. 
I muſt die 
| , Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze; _, 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taſk, 


Gaz EL, gaz'l. n. f, An Arabian deer. 
GAZ TR, ga'-zur. u. /. (from gaze-] He that 
gazes; one that looks intently with eager- 
nels. or admiration. | 
In her checks the vermil red did ſhew, 
Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed; 


And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. Fairy ©: 

oY I'll lay more gazers than the haſiliſx. Shatefp. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazeys ſtrike; 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. Pope. 

Hislearnedideasgive hima tranſcendent delight; 

and yet, at the ſame time, diſcover the blemiſhes 
which the common gazer never obſerved. Watts. 

GA'ZEFUL, g4'z-fal. adj. [gaze and full.) 
Looking intently, | 

The brightneſs of her beauty clear, 
I The raviſht hearts of gaze/u! men might rear 
| To admiration of that heavenly light. Sperſer. 


GA'ZEHOUND, gi'z-hound. u. ſ. { gaze and 
that purſues not by the ſcent, butbytheeye, 
From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer 
| | : Tickel. 
GAZETTE, ga-zet'. a. /. [gazetta is 


publick intelligence. 
rently on the firſt orlaſt ſyllable, _ 


— 
— 


ban 10 ſee, Sax.] To look intently and 
Y; to look with eagerneſs. _ 17 
164 3 | | 


A 


And danger great, they challenge all; 


And gmendations in gazettes, | 


Shakeſp. | 


With my heav*n-gifted ſtrength. . Miltor's Agoniſ. i 


The which ambrofial odours from them threw,. 


hound; canis agaſæus, Skinner,].' A. hound. 


Sc*eſt thou thegazebound! how with glance ſevere 


a Ve- 
netian halfpenny, the price of a news pa- 
per, of which the firſt was publiſhed at 
Venice.] A paper of news; a paper of 
It is accented diffe- 


And ſometimes when the loſs is ſmall, N 's B | 


GEL 


An Engliſh gentleman, without geography, 
cannot well underſtand a gazette. Locke. 

One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that 
does not bring to mind a piece of the gazette. Adai/. 

All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the preſs; 
Like the laſt gazette, or the laſt addreſs; Pope. 


GAZETTE ER, gaz-&t-t&r. 1. /. (from gaz-tre. | | 
1. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publiſh news by 
authority, whom Steele calls the loweſt: 
miniſter of ſtate. 
Satire is no more: I feel it die: 

No gazetteer more innocent than l. Pope. 
GA'ZINGSTOCK, ga'-zing-stok, n. . { gaze 
and ftock.) A perſon gazed at with icorn 
or abhorrence. 

Theſe things are offences to us, by making us 
gazing ſtocks to others, and objects of their ſcorn 
and dexiſion. Ray, 


GAZO'N, ya-zOn. n. , [Fr.] In fortifi- 
cation pieces of freſh earth covered with 
' graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a foot 
long and half a foot thick, to line parapets 
and the traverſes of galleries. Harris, 
GEAR, ger, . J. [xymian to cloath ; zeapne 
furniture, Sax.) $ 
1. Furniture ; accoutrements; dreſs ; habit; 
Ornaments. 

Array thyſelf in her moſt gorgeous gear. Fairy ©. 

When he found her bound, ſtript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 
He broke through. | 

When once her eye 

Hath met the virtue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gegr. Milt. 


Fairfax. 


ſtreets, and long to be in my old plain gear again. 


Io ſee ſome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 

You think ſome goddeſs from the ſky - 
Deſcended, ready cut and dry, Swift, 
The traces by which horſes or oxen draw. 

Apollo's ſpite Pallas diſcerned, and flew to 
| Tydeus' fon; | 
His ſcourge reacht, and his horſe made freſh; 
then took her angry run - 


2. 


The frauds he learn'd in his frantick years 
Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears. 
Stuff. | Hanmer. 
If fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench ior 

this gear. Shaleſp. Merch. of Fenice. 
4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches : as, he has» 
gear enough. | 
5. The furniture of a draught-horſe 


— 


3- 


only in Spenſer.] Wonderful. 


It to Leeches ſcemed firange an 


hole through which the metal runs into the 
mold. 
Gck, gé&k“. 


n. C. (eac a cuckow; gert, 


impoſed upon Hanmer. Obſolete. 


come the ge and ſcorn o' thꝰ other's rae) Shak. 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be imprifon'd, 


That e er invention play'd on? Sbalgp. 
To GECK,. gk. v. a. from the noun. ] To 


cheat; to trick. 


GEESE, gels. The plural of gooſe. \. 
Gr LABLE, je bl. adj. {from gelu, 


What may be congealed, or conereted into 
a gelly. e 2 


Print new additions to their feats, "437 
, Hudiora: 


. 


| I fancy every body obſerves me as I walk the 


| Addiſon's Guardian. } 


| At king Eumelus, brake his gears. . Chapman's Tl, 


Dryden. 


And made the moſt notorious-gerh and gul. ö 


. ; z 
Lat.] 


9 N 1 1 
GE'LATINE,.: 


GEe'ason, jE-stun. adj. [A word which I find 


d geaſon, Hubs. : 
GEAT, ge't. . /. [corrupted from jett.] The 


Mean. 
Ger. a fool; gat, Scott,] A bubbie eattty - 


Why did-you ſuffer Jachimo to taint his noble - 
heart and brain with needleſs jealouſy, and to be- 


Ge E, je. A term uſed by waggoners to their - 
horſes when they would have them go faſter. 


4A 
. 


> 


GEL 
Guruarinny 5U'-3-th. 


GrELATINOUS, j&-lht'-in-tis, 
into agelly; viſcous ; ſtiff and coheſive. 
That <pellucid pelatinon; fabſtance is an excre- | 
meat caſt off from the ſhoals of fiſh that inhabit 


the main. 


are repoſited. 


part. paſſ. gelded or gelt. gelten, Ger.) 


1. To caſtrate; to deprive of the power of 


generation. 
Geld bull- calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they fall. 


Tuſſer. 


* 


Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealt 

made it an eunuch. 
2. To deprive of any effential part. 
_ He bears his courſe, and runs me 

With like advantage on the other fide, ' 
Gelding th* oppos'd continent as much 


As on the other ſide it takes from you. Shakeſp. 


3. To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or lia- 
ble to objeQion. | 
They were diligent enoug 

* and to geld it fo clearly in fo 


took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 


Gre'/LDtr, gild'-br. . . from geld.] One 


that performs the act of caſtration. 
Geld later with gelders, as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two. Ter. 
No ſow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras. 


GE'LDER-ROSE, gel -dut-r0'z. 2. / [I ſuppoſe 
brought from Buelderland,) The leaves are 
like thoſe of the maple-tree : the lowers 
conſiſt of one leaf, in a circular roſe form. 
| | Miller. 
„The gelder-roſe is inereaſed by ſuckers and cut- 
tings. | Mort. 
GELD, gel'-dtng. 2. / {from geld.] Any 
animal caftr ated, particularly an horſe. 
Though naturally there be more males of 
Horſes, bulls or rams than females; yet artificially, 
that is, by making ge/dings, oxen and wethers, 
there are fewer. Graunt. 
Ihe lord lieutenant may chuſe out one of the 


1 


beſt horſes, and two of the beſt gelding: ;\for which N 
Mall be paid one hundred pounds for the horſe, and 


fifty pounds a- piece for the peidings. Temple. 
GETID, jE'-1d. adj. [ gelidus, Lat.] Ex- 
tremely cold. | 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rons'd, 
They flounce. - Thomfon's Spring. 
Gerrpity, jE-Hd'-i-tF. n. {. [from gelid.) 
Extreme cold, Did. 
GE'LIDNESS, jel-id-nis. 1. /. (from gelid] 
Extreme cold. | K Did. 
Ge'LLY, je-. =. /, [gelatus, Lat.) Any 
viſcous body; viſcidity ; glue; gluey ſub- 
ſtance. | "OY 
| My beſt blood turn 
To an infected gelly, Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 
The tupers of the gods, | 
The fan and meon, became like waxen globes 
The ſhooting ſtars end all in purple gellies, 
And chaos is at hund. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
The white of an egg will coagulate by a mode- 
rate heat, and the hardeft of animal ſolids are re- 
ſolvable again into gellies. Arbutbnot. 
GELT, gelt“. n./. [from geld.] A caſtrated 
Animal; gelding. Not wed. 
Tue ſpayed geitz they eſteem the moſt profita- 
ble. = Mortimer. 
Ger, get. The participle paſſive of geld. 
. ; others be 122 foe ren. — * 705 
GELT, gelt“. 2. /. {corrupted for the ſake of 
. thime'from'gi/r.] Tinſel; gilt ſurface, 
Iwan her with 2 girile of geit, | 


% 


adj. [ ovlains, | 
Lat.] Formed 


| Waodward, | 
__, You ſhall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up 

in that Tpermatick gelatine matter, in which they. | 
| Derhb. 


2 GELD, geld'. vf a. preter. gelded or gelt; 


h, and 
Shabeſp. Hen. VI. 


h to make ſure work, 
me places, that they 


A 


GEN 


GEM, j&m'. u. %. {gemma, Lat.] . 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever kind. 
Love his fancy drew; 
Aud ſo to take the gem Urania fought. 
| I ſaw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd-for him, ſav'd him from deſpair. 
| | 1 Sba lp. 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhadow 
well pointed diamond, that hath many ſides, andto 
give the luſtre where it ought. Ptach. on Drawing. 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unfeen by day ; 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray, Cooley. 


phanous, andeither cryſtal or an adamantine mat- 
ter; but we find the diaphaneity of this matter 
changed, by means of a fine metallick matter. 


Woodward. 
2. The firſt bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
A ſwelling knot is raiſed, call'd a gem ; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cluſter ſhows. 
N Denbam. 


ö 


Embolden'd out they come, 
And fwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room. 


as with jewels or buds. 
To Gem, jem'. v. n. [gemmo, Lat.] To put 
forth the firſt buds. 
Laſt roſe, in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread 
heir branches, hung with copious fruit; or gemm'd 
Their bloſſoms, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


gemelli and pario, Lat.] Bearing twins. Di. 
To GE MINA TE, j&m'-mF-nit. v. 4. Igemino, 
Lat.] To double. | Di#. 
GEMiNA'T1ON, jem-my-ni'-shfin. u. /. [from 

geminate.] Repetition; reduplication. 

Be not afraid of them that Kill the body : fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
caſt into hell: yea, I ſay unto you, with a gemi- 

- watfon, which the preſent controverſy ſhews not to 
| have been cauſelefs, fear him. Boyle. 
G 

Twins ; a pair ; a brace; a couple. 
I have 2 upon my good friends for three 
'reprieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim; 
or elſe you had looked through the grate, like a 
geminy of baboons. Sbaleſp. 
A geminy of aſſes ſplit will make juſt four of you. 
Cangreve. 


Lat.] Double. 

Chriſtians have baptized theſe | gemrinors births, 
and double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diſtinction of ſouls. Brown. 


4 


Pertaining to. gems or jewels. 

The principle and gemmary affection is its tran- 
Ducency: as for irradiancy, which is found in 
many gems, it is not diſcoverable in this. Brown, 
GERNE Os, jem'-myus. adj. [ gemmeus, Lat.] 
1. Tending to gems. | 


| Sometimes we find them in the gemmeous matter 


itſelf. Woodward. 

2. Reſembling gems. 
GeMmo'sTY, jem-m6s'-It-y. n. /. [from gem.] 
The quality of being a jewel. Did. 
GR MorE, jem“àt. u. /. A meeting; the court 


ok the hundred. Obſolete. 
GeE'/NDER, jè 
1. A kind; a ſort. Not in uſe. 

Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners ; fo that if we will ſupply it 
with one yender of herbs; or diſtraR it with many, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our wil. | | | 

The other motive, | 
Why to a publick court I might not go, 


' Embolt with buglc about the belt. Spenſer's Paſt. 


| 


Sidney . 


a gem, or 


- 1 


GE/'MMARY, jem'-mi-ry, adj. [from gem.] 


| 


| 


The baſis of all gems is, when pure, wholly dia- | 


Dryden. 
To GE u, je m'. v. A. [gemmo, Lat.] To adorn, | 


GEmME'LLIPAROUS, je-mel-lip”-pi-rus. adj. | 


' 


E'MINY, jetn'-my-ny-. n. /. [ gemini, Lat.] 
| 


Ge'/minous, jem-my-nüs. adj, [geminus, | 


n/-dar, u. /. genus, Lat. gendre, Fr.] 


Shakeſp. | 


GEN 


2. A ſex, 

3. Un grammar,] A denomination 
nouns from their being joined with 4 
jective in this or that termination G 

Cubitus, ſometimes cubit 
der, ſigniſies the lower part 
we lean. 


1 giver 
. Car 
ol the arm on wi. 


Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſic . Ariat | 
changesthe — terto the ns Fog. Fa, : [ 
To GE NDER, jen'-dir, v. 4. engendrer pr! bl 
1. To beget. 9 wal 
2. * . y : W cauſe. ind 
ooliſh and unlearned queti a 
7 8 they do gy 51 Arife. 2s 2 3 wa 
o GENDER, jen'-duir, v. », a, 
to breed. © To corn BN 
A ciſtern for foul toads p No 
To gender in. Shabeſp. they þ 
Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender witha dine; Ha 
| kind, ; Lev. 11 1g, Tal 
GENEALO'GICAL, jen'4-4-1642zh"-}-k4, lag 
[from genealogy.) Pertaining to deſcenu 9 T 
families; pertaining to the hiſtory of th = 
ſucceſſions of houſes. 'r 
GENEA'LOG1ST, jtn-&-41'-6-gst. 2. /. M cer 
yiw ; genealogifte, Fr.) He who traces ie. ma 
ſcents. pit 
GENEA'LOGY, jEn-E-AV-6-j3. N. 7. (ena 24 f 
Ne] Hiſtory of the ſucceſſion of familia; [ot 


enumeration of deſcent in order of ſuccs, 
ſion ; a pedigree. 
The ancients ranged chaos into ſeveral region; 


and in that order ſucceſſively riſing one from ws ſc 

ther, as if it was a pedigree or genealezy, | 
Burnt; Tory: 

GE'NERABLE, jen'-E-rabl. adj. [from genen A 

Lat.] That may be produced or begotten. Ge 

GE'NERAL, jen'-E-ral. adj. [general, Fr, . 

generalis, Lat. [ 

I, Comprehending many ſpecies or indir; c 


duals ; not ſpecial ; not particular. 

To conclude from particulars to gereral i 

falſe way of arguing. Bruz:, 
2. Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to a 
ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more ſtrictly and pu- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the mere 
looſe and gereral expreſſions. We. 

3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctixe l. 
mitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſidered 
there as ſeparated from time and place, and ſo c- 
pable to repreſent any particular being that is con- 
formable to it. | Lick, 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of men 
or a whole kind of any being. - 

They, becauſe ſome have been admitted witt- 
out trial, make that fault general which is parts 
lar, | | Mbitpifu. 

5. Publick; compriſing the whole. 

Nor would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Colmeſkill iſle, 

Ten thouſand dollars to our gen ral uſe. Shat 

Nor fail'd they to expreſs how much they pra d 
That for the general ſafety he deſpisd 
His own. Milton's Par. Lf 

6. Not directed to any fingle object. 

If the fame thing be peculiarly evil, that ge 
ral averſion will be turned into a particular hatred 
againſt it. Sat. 

7. Having relation to all. 

"The wall of Paradiſe upſprung, 
Which to our general ſire gave proſpect large 
Into his nether empireneighb'ring round. Mute. 

3. Extenſive, _ not u 

' 9-- Common; utuai. 

wr. " I'vebeen bold, lab 
For that I knew it the moſt genera! way. S. 2 
10. General is appended to ſeveral offices; 3% 


| 


ts the great love the general yenzer bare me. Sbal. | Genera 


2 General, Solicitor General, Tus 
x | Gr KERAL 


GEN 


he totalny - the main, with- | 


particulars. 
an action fit to. be com- 
can be nothing elſe, * 
its omote or hinder the at- 
-1.., = Nevis 
ia particulars our knowledge begins, and ſo 
reads {elf by degrees to generals. a . 
[have conſidered Milton's Paradiſe Loſt in the 
able, the characters, the ſentiments, and the lan- 
" and have ſhewn that he excels, in general, 
Addiſon, 


Neither e, nor ought I heard of buſineſs, 
— — my 1 N 1 general 
hold on me; for my particular gri 
— ſwallows other lorrows. Shakeſp. 
The rulgar. Not in ule. 3 
The play, 1 remember, pleaſed not the million; 
duns caviare to the general : but it was, as re- 
ceived it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch 
matters [cried in the top of mine, an excellent 
ply. Sha leſp. 
( (General, Fr.] One that has the command 
over an army. 
A general is one that hath power to command 
an army. "  Lecke. 
The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
ſereral that once commanded the French armies. 
Addiſon on the War. 
The war's whole art each private foldier knows, 
And with u gen"ral's love of conqueſt glows. Add. | 
Gexenati's3imo, jen-E-ràâ-Is“-sy-mö. 1. /. 
( xereraliſſime, Fr. from general .] The ſu- 
preme commander. It is often rather a title 
of honour than office. 
Commiſſion of generali//imo was likewiſe given to 
the prince. Clarendos. 
Pompey had deſcrved the name of great; and 


* 


raliſime of Greece. Brown. 
GixSERA'LITY, jEn-E-raV-I-tf. 1. J. [genera- 
lue, Fr, from general. ; 


including ſpecies or particulars. 

Recauſe the curiofity of man's wit doth with 
peril wade farther in the ſearch of things than 
Tere convenient, the fame is thereby reſtrained 
unto ſuch genaralities as, every where offering 
tucmlelves, are apparent to men of the weakeſt 
conceit. | Hooker. 


tou the parties contumacies and diſobedience. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
* Themain body; the bulk; the common maſs. 
a » Not extending to the generality, but 
reſting upon private heads. Kaleigb's Efſays. 


Feray of his own church; that is, all th 
donpe believe upon, ha 5 
The generality of the Engliſh have ſuch a fa- 
Fer opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure 
' 2 Addifen. 
(dey publiſh their ill natured diſcoveries with a 
* and applaud themſelves for the fingu- 
2 their judgment, which has found a flaw in 
The y of mankind admires. Addiſon. 
the wileſt were diſtracted with doubts, while - 
G af without any ruler. Rogers. 
Y,jen-E-rAl- | | 
L 1 pagan” J. adv. [from general.] 
—— i without ſpecification or 2 


Locke. | 


Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was gene- 


1. The tate of being general; the quality of 


Theſe certificates do only in the generality men- 


. bis oven principles he excludes from ſalvation 
grounds. Tillotſon. | 


GEN 
this work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ſtrange 
that we have ſet down particulars untried. 

Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
2. Extenſively, though not univerſally, 
3. Commonly ; frequently. 
4. In the main; without minute detail ; in 
the whole taken together. 

Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly. Add. 

Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining ever 
ſince, though with frequent interruptions. Swift, 

Generally ſpeaking, perſons defigned for long 
life, though in their former years they were ſma 
caters, yet find their appetites encreaſe with their 
age- Blackmore. 

GE NERALNESS, jn -6-ral-nls. n. /. [from 
general.) Wide extent ; though ſhort of uni- 
verlality; frequency ; commanneſs. 

They had, with a general conſent, rather ſpring- 
ing by the genera/ze/ of the cauſe than of any artt- 
ficial practice, ſet themſelves in arms. Sidney, 

GE'NERALTY, jen-&-räl-ty. n. /. (from gene- 
ral.) The whole; the totality. 

The municipal laws of this kingdom are of a 
vaſt extent, and include in their generalty all thoſe 
ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juſ- 
tice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

GB/NERANT, j&n'-E-rant, 2. /. [generans, Lat.] 
The begetting or productive power. 

Some believe the ſoul made by God, ſome by 
angels, and ſome by the generant:; whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the 
great ball of contention. Glanville's Scepſit. 

In ſuch pretended generations the generant or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the ſun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwiſe 
than by hisheat. | Ray. 

ToGE'NERATE, jEn'-E-rit. v. a. [genero, Lat.] 
1. To beget ; to propagate. 

Thoſe creatures which being wild generate ſel- 

dom, being tame, generate often. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
2. To produce to life; to procreate. 

God created the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milten. 

Or find ſome other way to generate | 
Mankind. | Milton's Par. Loft. 

3. To cauſe; to produce. | 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 
Bacon. 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 

muft tkewiſe generate milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


| 


generate; generation, Fr.] 
r. The act of begetting or producing. 

Seals make excellent impreſſions; and ſo it may 
be thought of ſounds in their firſt generation: but 
then the dilation of them, without any new ſeal- 
ing, ſhews they cannot be impreſſions. 

Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the riſing birth : 
Ot nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in the 
ſeveral parts of the world from generatian, we muſt 
imagine the firſt numbers of them, who in any 
| place agree upon any civil conſtitutions, to affem- 

le as ſo many heads of familics whom they repre- 


2. A family; a race. 
Y'are a dog. bis = 

— Thy mother's of my generation: what's ſhe, if 

Ibe a dog? | Shakeſp. Timon. 
A Progeny ; offspring. Ay, 

The bard'rous Scythian, 

Or he that makes his generation meſſes, 

To gore his appetite, ſhall to my boſom: . 

Be as well neighbour'd. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


GENERA'TION, jen-&-rY-shtin. n. /. [from 


+ 


ſeat. Temple. 


| 


we 4 


| 


| 


4. A fingle ſucceſſion ; one gradation in the 


N 


ſcale of genealogical deſcent. 
This generation not paſs till all theſe things | 
be fulfilled. e. iv. 34 
In the ſaurth generation they ſhall come hither 
il Again. rn . Gen, 


GEN 
A marvellous number were excited to the 


conqueſt ct Paleſtine, which with ſingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 


generations. 
5. An age. 

By ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed at 
an hundred years; by others at an hundred and 
ten; by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty-five, 
and twenty: but it is remarked, that the continu- 
ance of generations is ſo much longer as they come 
nearer to the more ancient times, Calmet. 

Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the Chriſtian world, no church ever perceived 
the word of God to be againſt it. Finoker., 

Ge NERATIVE, jen'-6-ri-ttv. adj. [generatif] 
Fr. from genero, Lat.] 
1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power gerera- 

tive, thereby to continue their ſpecies and kinds. 
Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

In grains and kernels the greateſt part is but the 
nutriment of that genergtive particle, ſo diſpropor- 
tionable unto it. Brown. 

2. Prolifick ; having the power of production: 
fruitful. 

If there hath been ſuch a gradual diminution of 
the generative faculty upon the earth, why was 
there not the like decay in the production of 
vegetables ? Bentley. 

GENERA'TOR, jen'-E-rA-thr. . /. [from genero, 
Lat.] The power which begets, cauſes, or 
produces. 


NRalegl Rays. 


Imagination aſſimilates the idea of the generator 


into the rcality in the thing cngendered. Broten. 
GENE RICAL, j6-n#r'-i-k4l. ) adj. ¶ generigue, 
GENE RICK, jè-nèr- Alk. ; Fr. from genus, 
Lat.] That which comprehends the genus, 
or diſtinguiſnes from another genus, but 
does not diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. | 
The word conſumption being applicable to a 
proper, and improper to a true and baſtard con- 
ſumption, requires a geuerical deſcription quadrate 
to both. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Though wine differs from other liquids, in that 
it is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a 
general or generick difference; for it does not diſ- 
tinguiſh wine from cyder or perry: the ſpecifick 
difference of wine, therefore, is its preſſure from 
the grape. Matti Logich. 
GENE'/RICALLY, jE-n&r'-r-kAMl-y. adv. [from 
generick-] With regard to the genus, though. 
not the ſpecies. F 


Theſe have all the eſſential characters of ſca- 


ſhells, and ſhew that they are of the very ſame- 
ſpecifick gravity with thoſe to which they axe ſo 
generically allied. : Wordeward, 
GENERO'SITY, jen-C-ro08-I-ty. n./. { generofits,. 
Fr. genereſttas, Lat.) The quality of being 
gencrous; magnanimity ; liberality. 

Can he be better principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and genergſiy than his young tutor is? 
* "ys 4 Locke on 9 

It would not have been your generoſity, to have 
paſſed by ſuch a fault aka 2 Locle. 

GE NERO US, jeEn'-E-rus. adj. [ generoſus, Lat. 
genereux, Fre] 411 


1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 


* 


2. Noble of mind; magnanimous; open of 


heart. 
A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind. Dry. 
That gen rous boldneſs to de lend 
An innocent or abſent friend. Sui. 


The genrous critick fann'd the poet's-fire, 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire. Pope. 


Such was Roſcommon, not more learn d than 


good, i 


The gen'rous god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens fpirits-as he ripens mines. P 

His gen'ro«; {pouſe, Theano, heav'aly fair, 
Nurs d the young i:anger with a mother's care. 


| Pope. a 
Pray 


—— _— 


With manner g-nereut as his noble blood. Pepe. 


. - 
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4. 


8 K N 


Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch length, 


importunity, and earneſtneſs, as you uſe for your- 
felt ; and you will find all little ill natured paſſions 


die away, your heart grow great and penerous, 


delighting in the common happineſs of others, as 
you uſed only to delight in your own, Lato. 


3. It is uſed of animals. Spritely ; daring ; 


courageous. 
So the imperial eagle does not ſtay 
Till the whole carcaſc he devorr, 
As if his gen'rous hunger underſtood 
That he can never want plenty of food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful blood, Cowley. 
Actæon ſpies 
His op'ning hounds, and now he hears their cries : 
A gen'rous pack. | Addiſon. 
Liberal; munificent. 
When from his veſt the young companion bore 
The cup the gen'rous landlord own'd before, 
'And paid profuſely with the precious bow], 
The ſtinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. Parnel. 
Faſt by the margin of her native flood, 
Whoſe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 
Fair as the bordering flowers the princeſs ſtood, 
And rich in bounty as the gen ron ſtream. Heigb. 


F. Strong; vigorous, 


Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the 
ardent ſpirit from ſome good ſack, the phlegm, 


even in this generous wine, was COPIOUS. Boyle. 
Thoſe who in ſouthern climes complain, 
From Phabus' rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own that pain is well repaid, 
By genre wines beneath a ſhade. Swift. 


[GE'NEROU3LY, jén“- - rùs-Iy. adv, [from 


* 


generous. | 
1. Not mcanly with regard to birth. 


2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. 


z 


When ail the gods our ruin have foretold, 
Vet gencogſy he does his arms withhold. Dryden. 
3. Liberally; muniticently. | 


Ge/N®ROUSNESS, jen'-e-rus-nis. u. . [from 
generous.) The quality of being generous. 

Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing 

generouſneſs of the divine Nature would create im- 
mortal beings with mean or envious principles ? 


Collier. 


GENESIS, jèn-E&-sls. 1. J. [viveors 5 geneſe, Fr.] 


-GENETHLIACAL, g%-nith<IR-A”-kal. 


Generation; the firſt book of Moes, which 
treats of the production of the world. 


GENE, jen'-nit. 1. J. [Fr. The word ori- 


ginally ſignified a horſeman, and perhaps a 
, gentleman or knight.) A ſmall-fized well- 
_ proportioned Spanith horſe. 
You'il have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courſers for couſins, and genets for germanes. 
| Shakeſp. Othello. 
It is no more likely that frogs ſhould be engen- 
dlered in the clouds, than Spaniſh.genets be begot- 
ten by the wind. | Ray. 
He"ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The. genet underneath him ſeems to fly. Dryden. 
adj. 
Dyer SAA. ] Pertaining to nativities as cal- 
culated by aſtronomers; ſhewing the confi- 
gurations of the ſtars at any birth. 
The night immediately before he was flighting 


the art of thoſe fooliſh altrologers, and genetbliacal | 


ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry 


into the horoſcope of 
nativities. 


© FHorwel's Vocal Fereſt, 


.GextTHULIACKs, ge-nitH'-19-4ks. v. ſ. [from 


plwKkexion of the perſon. 


* 


verd.] The ſcience of calculating nativi- 
ties, or predicting the future events of life 
from the ſtars predominant at the birth. 


- GENETHLI1A'TICE, geélneth-HV-At“-Ik. u. /. 


; 


[721i895n.] He who calculates nativities. 
Ihe truth ol aſtrological predictions is not to be 


* - "referred to the conſtellations: the genetbliatichs 


conjecture by the diſpoſition, temper, and com- 
on of t | Drummond. 
GENE va, j&-ue-va. n./. [A corruption of 


þ « genevre, Fr. a juniper-berry.] : | | 


not mentioned as a prodigious genius. Addiſon. 

3. Mental power or faculties. ' | 
The ſtate and order does proclaim | 
The genius of that royal dame. Waller. 


G E N 


We uſed to keep a diſtilled ſpirĩituous water of 
juniper in the ſhops, At preſent only a better 
kind is diſtilled from the juniper-berry : what is 

commonly fold is made with no better an ingre- 
dient than oil of turpentine, put into the ſtill, with 
A little common ſalt and the coarſeſt ſpirit. 
Hill. Mat. Med. 
GENIAL, jè“-nyal. adj, [ genialis, Lat. 
I. That which contributes to propagation. 
Higher of the genial bed by far, 
And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 
Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below and gods above! Dryden. 
2. That gives cheerfulneſs or ſupports life. 
Nor will the light of life continue long, 
But yields to double darkneſs nigh at hand ; 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton, 
3. Natural ; native. 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indiſpoſition. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
Ge'NIALLY, je-nyal-lp. adv. [from genial. 
1. By genius ; naturally, | 
Some men are genially diſpoſed to ſome opinions, 
and naturally averſe to others. Glanville, 


2. Gayly ; cheerfully. 


GENICULATED, jè-nik“-d-lA- tid. adj. [geni- 
culatus, Lat.] Knotted ; jointed. 
A piece of ſome geniculated plant ſeeming to be 
part of a ſugarcane. Woodward on Foſſils. 
GENICULA'TION, jé-nlIk-d-la“-shün. . [7 
[ geniculatio, Lat.] Knottineſs; the quality 
in plants of having knots or joints, 
Ge'N10, je-ny0. 1. /. [ genio, Ital. genius, Lat.] 
A man of a particular turn of mind. 
Some genios are not capable of pure affection; 
and a man is born with talents for it as much as 
for poetry, or any other ſcience, Tatler, 


GRNITALs, jen'-I-talz. n. ſ. [genitalis, Lat.] 
Parts belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be Jupiter, who was the 


youngeſt ſon, who is ſaid to have cut off the genitals 
of his father. Bro tun. 


Ge'N1TING, jen'-nli-tin. =. /. [A corruption 
of Janeton, Fr. ſignifying Fane or Janet, 
having been ſo called in honour of ſome lady 
of that name; and the Scottiſh dialect calls 
them Fanet apples, which is the ſame with 
Faneton ; otherwiſe ſuppoſed to be cor- 
rupted from Juneting.] An early apple ga- 
thered in June, 

In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings and codlins. Bacon. 

Ge'NIT1VE, jen'-I-tlv, adj. [genitivus, Lat. 
In grammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, fignifies one begot- 
ten, as, the father of a /on 5 or one beget- 
ting, as fon of a father. 


GE'NIUS, jè-nyds. u. /. [Lat. genie, Fr.] 
1. The protecting or ruling power of men, 
places, or things. 
There is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as it is ſaid | 
Antony's was by Cæſar. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shakeſp. 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe, 
Sent by ſome ſpirit to mortals good, | 
Or th* unſeen genius of the wood. Milton. 
And the tame demon that ſhould guard my 
throne, 
Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. Dryden, 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day; 
Let common meats reſpectſully give way. Dryden. 
2. A man endowed with ſuperiour faculties. | 
There is no little writer of Pindarick who 1s 


— 


G E N 


Diſpoſition of natu; 


. e by which zr . 
qualified for ſome peculiar employ! ode ig 
A happy genius is the il: of nature ** 
1 * 7 


Your majeſty's ſagacite 
natural hiſtory, is 8 row! i Form _ PY gen 
4 8 1 Ne Preparation or 
quiries of this kind than all the dead | = Y 
the ichools. Burns; The; 1 1 
One ſcience only will one genius fir 25 Jen 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrou human 
The Romans, though they h 
for trade, yet were n 


4. 


wit, Pope tn Pet 

24 no Freu: 5 

ot entirely Rp. 
ire 7 neglectful of 3 


F : Arbe 
Nature; diſpofition. "mM 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the 


Withperiods,points, and tropes, 


5. 


times 
he ſlurs hiscring, 
Dr 


Another genius and diſpoſition improper for y. 


loſophical contemplations, is not ſo much from 
narrowneſs of their underſtandin g, as becauſ: * 
will not take time to extend them. 2 
He tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain, 555 
GENT, jent”, adj. [ gent, old Fr.] Elezzr: 
ſoft ; gentle ; polite. A word now Gifu; 
Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage be 
Forewaſted all: till Genuiſſa gent 8 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy LI 
She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and gent I 
Caſt how ſhe might their harmleſs lives prefers 


" Fein 
GENTE'EL, jen-te'l. adj. gentil, Fr.] 
r. Polite; elegant in behaviour; civil, 

He had a geateeler manner of binding the chi 
of this kingdom than moſt of hisprede cellors. Sarg 
Their poets have no notion of genteel come- 
and fall into the moſt filthy double meanings wha 
they have a mind to make their audience mer 
Addiſon on [ts;; 
2. Graceful in mien. | 
So ſpruce that he can never be genteel. Tun 
3. Elegantly dreſſed. 
Several ladies that have twice her fortune, 25 
not able to be always ſo genteel, and ſo conftart 2 
all places of pleaſure and expence. . Jaw, 
GENTE'ELLY, jèn-té Ay. adv. from gente. 
1. Elegantly ; politely. 
. Thoſe that would be gentee!ly learned, need te 
purchaſe it at the dear rate of being atheiſts. o 
After a long fatigue of cating and drinking. :. 
babbling, he concludes the great work of din 
genteclly, Sul. 
2. Gracefully; handſomely. EY 
GEnTE'ELNESS, jen-tel-nls.n./. ha oy 
t. Elegance; gracefulneſs ; politeneis, 
He had a genius full of gentee!ne/s and (pi! 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his poſturs 
and dreſſes. Dryd. Dafs: 
Parmegiano has dignified the gentcelneſs of to. 
dern effeminacy, by uniting it with the fimplics7 
of the ancients, and the grandeur and feverit7 ® 
Michael Angelo. Rc 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GE'NTIAN, j6n'-tshin. 2. /. [ gentiane, Fr. ger. 
tiana, Lat.] Felwort or baldmony. 
The root of gentian is large and long, of a * 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably tough: it 2 
a faintiſ and diſagrecable ſmell, and an erte. 
bitter taſte. Hill's Mat. 5 
If it be fiſtulous, and the wy 2 — 
with gentian roots. iſeman 5 Surg” 
Nr „LL A, jèn-tsha-nèl- ld. 1. A kind 
of blue colour. 11 
GE NT ILE, jen-til. 3. J. Lgentil, Lu. 
1. Ong of an antes nation; one 
knows not the true God. 
Tribulation and anguiſn upon every foul 
doeth evil, of the Jew firſt, and alſo of 1 


| : hot 
Gentiles or infidels, in thoſe actions, PP - 
the ſpiritual and N good, have been 6 = 
rſuit conjoined. 
3 rſon of rank. Obſolete. ; 
Fine Baſil defireth it may be her ct 


GEN 


. 5 ſor whom we do ſerve, 
That wa © ou 2 Sock: poor life to preſerve. 


2 [Fr.] Com- 
jin-t-ITs“. u. . [Fr.] Com- 
6 Wu, eite) Net uſed. 


: ; civility. 
P —_ — wel lng. elasche undreſſes 
Her complaiſance and gentileſſes.  Hudibras, 
Ge 'xNTILISM) j&n/-ti-lizm. u. /. gentiliſme, Fr. 
from gentile.] Heatheniſm; paganiſm. N 
If invocation of ſaints had been produced in the 
olical times, it would have W 4 
ine of pentiliſm again. illing fleet. 
orariritriobs, j6n-tl-lish'-us. adj. [gentil;- 
tiut, Lat.] i ; 

1. Endemial ; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unſavory odour1s gentilitious ,or national 
untotheJews,reaſon or ſenſe willnot induce. Brown. 

4. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

The common cauſe jo this __ n 
: aps a gentilitious oſition ot body. 
1 l 1 

Cexri LITY, jEn-til'-I-ty. 7. /. [gentilite, Fr. 
from gentil, Fr. gentilis, Lat.) 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulneſs of 
mien; nicety of taſte, 

3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 

Gavelkind muſt nceds, in the end, make a poor 

gentility. Davies on Treland. 

| Paganiſm ; heatheniſm. h 

4 * peopie began to eſpy the falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all gentility was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. Hecker. 


GENTLE, j&nt'l. adj. (gentilis, Lat.) 


1, Wellborn; welldeſcended; ancient, though | 


not noble. 
They entering and killing all of the gentle and 
rich fa&ion,for honeſt y ſake broke open allpriſons. 
Sidney. 
Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and gentle 
youth ought to beſtow their time. Milton on Educat. 
Of gentle blood, part ſhed in honour's cauſe, 
Each parent ſprung. Pope. 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek ; peaceable. 
I am one of thoſe gentle ones that will uſe the de- 
vil himſelf with curteſy. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 
Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Genie and low; an excellent thing in woman. Shal. 
As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, » 
Gol to fight. Sbaleſp. Richard Il. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in con ver- 
ſation, and gentle in condition. 2 Mac. xv. 12. 
The geatieſ heart on earth is prov'd unkind. Fairy. 
Your change was wiſe; for, had ſhe been deny'd, 
Aiwiftrevenge had follow d from her pride: 
You from my gentle nature had no fears; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
He had fuch agentle method of reproving their 
faults, that they were not ſo much afraid as aſhamed 
to repeat them. | | Altterb. 
3. Soothing ; pacifick. 
And though this ſenſe firſt gentle muſick found, 
Her proper obje is the ſpeech of men. Davies. 
GraTLE, jent'l. a. . 
1.4 — a man of birth. Now out 
me. 
Geniles, do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. 
Where is my lovely bride ? a 
How does my ſather? Gentles, methinks you frown. 


Sbaleſp. 
3, A particular kind of worm. of 


will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle. ; Walton's Angler. 


To GExTLE, zent. w. a. To make gentle ; 
do raiſe from the vulgar. Obſolete. 

* to- day that ſheds his blood with me, 

ll de my brother: be he never ſo vile, ; 

* day ſhall gentle his condition. Sbaleſp. 

Erol x, jEnt'-f6k. . /. [gentle and 

Folk.) Perſons diſtinguiſned "© N birth 

the vulgar. . 


Sbaleſp. 


| 


* 


1 


GEN 


The queen's kindred are made gentlefo!k. Spal. 


bottle of wine; therefore ſet a freſh one befor: 
them. Swift. 
GE'NTLEMAN, jent'l-man, 2. /. [genti/- 
homme, Fr. gentilhuomo, Ital. that is, homo 
gentilis, a man of anceſtry, All other de- 
rivations ſeem to be whimfical.] 
1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that ſtare, 


between the gentleman and the peaſants. Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins ; I was a gentleman. Shakeſp. 


He hither came a private gentleman, 
But young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. Otway's Orphan. 
You fay a long deſcended race 
Makes gentlemen, and that your high degree * 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me. Dryden, 
2+ A man raiſed above the vulgar by his cha- 
racter or poſt, 
Inquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 
Whom I will marry ſtrait toClarence'daughter.Sb. 
He is ſo far from deſiring to be uſed as a gentle- 
man, that he deſires to be uſed as the ſervant of 
all. Lato. 
3. Atermof complaiſance; ſometimesironical. 
The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this piece of 
morality on the three naked ſiſters dancing hand in 
hand, would have found out as good a one had there 
been four of them ſitting at a diſtance, and covered 
from head to foot. Addiſon. 
4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon of 
a man of rank. N 
Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorſhip, came to his wife's pew, and uſed 
the uſual words of his gentleman uſher, Madam, my 
lord is gone, Camden. 
Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's in perſon. Shak. 
5. It 18 uſed of any man however high. 
The earl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gentleman. Sbalgſp. 
The king isa noble gentleman, and my familiar, 
Shakeſp. 


| 


GENTLEMANLYKE, jent'l-man-ltk. 1; 
GE/'NTLEMANLY, jent'l-man-ly, oy. 
[gentlemanand like.] Becomingaman of birth. 


He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a peaſant or 
churl ; but enureth himſelf to his weapon, and to 
the gentlemanly trade of ſtealing, Spenſer. 

Pyramus 1s a ſweet-faced man ; a proper man 
as one ſhall ſee in a Summer's day; a moſt lovely. 
gentlemanlike man. : Shateſp. 

You have train'd me up like a peaſant, hiding 
from me all gentlemanlite qualities. Shakeſp. 

Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a free- 
ſchool, where a gentleman procured the place for 
the better ſcholar and more gentlemanly per ſon of 
the two. Swift, 


GENTLENESS, jènt'l-nis. u. /. [from gentle.] 


1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 
polition ; meekneſs; tendernefs. 
Muy lord Sebaſtian, 
The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gentleneſs. Sh. 
Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all, 
Was ſtately and monarchical ; 
All gentleneſs with that eſteem'd, 


— 


A dull and ſlaviſh virtue ſeem'd. Corvey. 
Still ſhe retains 

Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 

Viſits the herds. Milton. 


The perpetual gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs 
of the Ormond family. Dryden's Fables, Dedic. 
Changes are brought about filently and inſenſibly, 
with all imaginable benignity and gentleneſs. 
Ty Moodævard : Natural Hiftory. 
Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gentle- 


4. Civility ; complaiſance. 


GEN 


deſpicable in a man. 


Clariſſa. 
3. Kindneſs ; benevolence. 


Obſolete. 


Gr NTLESH1P, jent'l-5hip. 2. /. {from gentle. ] 
Carriage of a gentleman. Obſolete. 
Some in France, which will needs be gentlemen, 
have more gentliſbip in their hat than in their head. 
Aſcham”s Schuolmaſter 
GE'NTLEWOMAN, jent-wim-tn. u. / Cen 
and æboman. See GEexnTLEMAN,] 


man well deſcended. 

The gentlewomen of Rome did not ſufſer their in- 
fants to be ſo long ſwathcd as poorer people. /L4-:. 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often reſort unto this gentlewwoman ? Shi i. 

Gentl:-wvomen may do themſelves much good by 
kneeling upon a cuſhion, and weeding. Paco. 

2. A woman who waits about the perſon of 
one of. high rank. . 
The late queen's gentlewvoman,a knight*s daughter, 


Her gentlezvomen, like the nereids, 
So many mermaids, tended her i“ th' eyes, 
And made their bends adorings. SVA. 
3. A word of civility or irony. 
Now, gentlewoman, you are confeſſing your 
enormities; I know it by that hypocritical dowu- 
caſt look. Dryden. 


GE'NTLY, jent'-ly. adv. [from genl-.] 
15 ny ; meekly ; tenderly ; inoffenſively ; 
indly. 
My miſtreſs gently chides the fault I made. Dy yd. 
The miſchiefs that came by inadvertency, or ig- 
norance, are but very gently to be taken notice of. 
Locke. 
2. Softly ; without violence, 
Fortune's blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gertly warded, craves 
A noble cunning. Shaleſp. Coriolanus. 
A ſort of great bat, as men lay aſleep with their 
legs naked, will ſuck their blood at a wound ſo gent- 
ly made as not to awake them, Grew's Mu. 
GL INE jen'-try. n./. [gentlery, gentry, from 
gentle.] 
1. Birth; condition; rank derived from in- 
heritance. . : 
You are certainly a gentleman, 
Clerk-like experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry than our parent's noble name, 
In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle. Shak. Wint. Tale, 
2. Claſs of people above the vulgar ; thoſe 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 
They ſlaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 
no tex or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. 
Let ſtates, that aim at greatneſs, take heed how 
their nobility and gentry multiply too faſt, Bacon. 
How cheerfully the hawkers cry 
A ſatyr, and the gentry buy. 
3. A term of civility real or iĩronical. 
The many-colour'd gentry there above, 
By turns are rul'd by tumult and by love. Prior. 
Obſolete. 
Shew us ſo much gentry and good-will, 
As to extend your time with us a-while. SG. 
GENUFLE'CT10N, jC'-nt-flick”-shun. u. / [ge- 
nuflexion, Fr. genu and flefts, Lat.] The act 
of bending the knee; adoration expreſſed 
by bending the knee. | 
Here uſe all the rites of adoration, genuflexions, 
wax-candles, incenſe, oblations, prayers only ex- 
cepted. Stilling fleet. 
GENUINE, jEn'-0-In. adj. [genuinus, Lat.] 
Not ſpurious ; not counterfeit ; real; na- 
tural ; true, 5 
Experiments wer 


Swift. 


e at one time tried with genuine 
materials, and at another time with ſophiſticated 
ONES, - _ 

The belief and remembrance, and love and fear 


neſs, prudence, and mercy, Rogers. 


| of God, have ſo great influence to make men 
5 K religious, 


| Women ought not to think gentleneſs of keart” 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a | 


The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee. Ss. 
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t. A woman of birth above the vulgar; a wo- 


To be her miſtreſs miſtreſs ! Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
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religious, that where any of theſe is, the reſt, to- 
with the true and genuine eſſects of them, 

are ſuppoſed to be. Tillotſon, 
A ſudden darkneſs covers all ; 

True genie night: night added to the groves. 


Dryden. | 


GEe/NUINELY, jen'-0-in-lf. adv. [from ge- 
nuine.] Without adulteration ; without fo- 
reign admixtures; naturally. 

There is another agent able toanalize compound 
bodies leſs violently, more genuiuely, and more uni- 
verſally than the fire. Boyle. 

GE/xVINENESS, jen'-fi-in-nls. 2. ſ. [from ge- 
nuine.] Freedom from any thing counter- 
feit; freedom from adulteration; purity; 
natural ſtate. 

It is not eſſential to the genuineneſs of colours to 
be durable. 

GE'NUS, je'-nus. n. /. [Lat.] In ſcience, a 
claſs of being, comprehending under it 
many ſpecies: as guadruped is a genus com- 

rehending under it almoſt all terreſtrial 
eaſts. 

A general idea is called by the ſchools genus, and 
it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral other 
common natures: ſo animal is a genus, becauſe it 
agrees to horſe, lion, whale, and butterfly. Watts. 

If minerals are not convertible into another ſpe- 

_ cies, though of the ſame genus, much leſs can they 
be ſurmiſed reducible into a ſpecies of another 
genus. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

GEOCE NTRICK, jE-0-86n'-trik. adj. [yi and 
xivTgov 5 geocentrique, Fr.] Applied to a pla- 
net or orb having the earth for its centre, 
or the ſame centre with the earth. Harris, 

GE'ODZESIA, jè-O-dè-sya. n. J. [ yewTaucia ; 


geodefie, Fr.] That part of geometry which 


contains the doctrine or art of meaſuring 
ſurfaces, and finding the contents of all 
plain figures. 3 Harris. 
GeoD#'TICAL, jE-0-det'-I-kA. adj. from geo- 


a.] Relating to the art of meaſuring | 


ſurfaces; comprehending or ſhowing theart 
of meaſuring land. 

GE'OGRAPHER, jog'-gra-far. u. /. {yi and 
yeaqw ; geographe, Fr.] One who deſcribes 
the earth according to the poſition of its 

different parts. | 

A greater part of the earth hath ever been 


peopled than hath been known or deſcribed by | 


geographers. 3 Brown. 
The bay of Naples is called the Crater by the 
old geographers. - _ Addiſon, 


From ſea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a meer geograpber by love, Tic bel. 
GEOGRA'PHICAL, JE'-0-graf”-I-kAl. adj. geo- 
graphique, Fr. from geography.) Relating to 
geography ; belonging to geography. 
GEOGRA'P ICALLY, . B graf 
{from geographical.] In a geographical man- 
ner; according to the rules of geography. 


Minerva lets Ulyſſes into the knowledge of his | 


deſcribes it to him. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 
GEO'GRAPHY, jog'-gra-fy. u. ſ. [yi and ya 
geographie, Fr.] Geography, in a ſtrict ſenſe, 
ſignifies the knowledge of the circles of the 
earthly globe, and the fituation of the va- 
rious parts of the earth. When it is taken 
in a little larger ſenſe, it includes the know- 
ledge of the ſeas alſo; and in the largeſt 
ſenſe of all, it extends to the various cuſ- 
toms, habits, and governments of nations. 
N Watts. 
Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining 
unto heaven; but g:ography makes flight account 
Hercof, when they diſcourſe of Andes or Teneriff. 
Brown's Yulgay Errours. 


- 2tfables the Argonauts ſailed 


country; ſhe geographically 


Accordin,, SW. 


a mark of great zgnorance ip geography. Arbuthnet. 


Boyle. 


up the Danube, and from thence paſſed into the 
Adriatick, carrying their ſnipsupon their ſhoulgers: 


| Gzo'm ETRAL, j&-Om/-&-tril. adj. 


-kal-y. adw, 0 


| 
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Geo'LOGY, jE&-GV-&-jF. . /. [y5 and 1%. 
The doctrine of the earth; the knowledge 

of the ſtate and nature of the earth. 
GE/OMANCER, jE'-6-min-stir, 2. /. [y and 
jdvrice) A fortuneteller ; a caſter of figures; 
a cheat who pretends to foretel futurity 

by other means than the aftrologer. 

Fortunetellers, jugglers, geomanceys, and the in- 


ferior rank, daily delude the vulgar. Brown. 
GE'OMANCY, je-6-min-sF. 7. 7 [3 and 
{cavria;, geomance, Fr.] The act of caſting fi- 


 gures; the act of foretelling by figures what 
ſhall happen. 


According to ſome there are four kinds of di- 


and geomancy. Ayliqe. 
GEOMA'NTICK, j&-G-mAn'»tik. adj. [from geo- 

mancy. Pertaining totheact ofcaſting figures. 

Iwo geomantich figures were diſplay'd 

Above his head, a warrior and a maid ; 

One when direct, and one whenretrograde.Dryg. 
GEO METER, jé-ùm&-tüͤr. 1. J. Cee eng; 

geometre, Fr.] One ſkilled in geometry; a 

geometrician. 


| He became one of the chief geometers of his age. 
| Watts. 


| Fr, from geometry. ] Pertaining to LE. 

id, 

GEOME'TRICAL, jE-6-met”-tri-kal.3 % 
GEomME'TRICK, j&-6-mtt"-triki F /- 

| Lzeafailpire; geometrique, Fr. from geometry. 

1. Pertaining to geometry. 

A geometrical ſcheme is let in by the cyes, but 

the demonſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. More. 

This mathematical diſcipline, by the help of 

geometrical principles, doth teach to contrive ſeve- 

ral powers. Wilkins, 
2+ Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 

Muſt men take the meaſure of God juſt by the 

ſame geometrical preportions that he did, that ga- 


ther'd the height and bigneſs of Hercules by his 


foor ? — Stillingfleet. 
Does not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert, 
That the vaſt orb, which caſts ſo fair his beams, 
Is ſuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems ? 
That the dimenſions of his glorious face 
Iwo geometrick feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs ? Blackmore. 
3. Diſpoſed according to geometry, 
Geometrick jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the 
lapis ſanguinalis deſcribed by Boetius ; but it is cer- 
tainly one fort of Lapis crucifarmis. 
GEoMe'TRICALLY, j&'-0-met”-tri-kil-y. adv. 


of geometry. 


the revolutions of the heavens. 
All the bones, muſcles, and veſſels of the body 


ſtricteſt rules of mechanicks. Ray. 
GEOMETR1'C1aN, j&-0-me-trish"-in. n. / 
[yra4ir?n;.] One ſkilled in geometry; a geo- 
meter, X 
Although there be a certain truth, geometricians 
would not receive ſatisfaction without demonſtra- 
tion thereof. | 
How eaſily does an expert geometrician, with 


gram, made up of many lines and circles! Waits. 
.ToGEo'METRIZE,jE-Om'-E-triz.v.a.[yrupudpio.)] 


gures were differing enough, though prettily ſhap- 
ed, as if nature had at once affected variety in 
their figuration, and yet confined herſelf to geo- 


metrize. 


GEO'METRY, jom'-me-trF. 7. ſ. [yrupudpia ; 
geometrie, Fr.] Originally fignifies the art 


of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances or 


cantatory impoſtors, though commonly men of in- | 


vination; hydromancy, pyromancy, acromancy, | 


[geometral, | 


| 


Grew's Mu. | 


(from geometrical.) According to the laws 
1 

"Tis poſſible geometrically to contrive ſuch an | 
artificial motion as ſhall be of greater ſwiftneſs than 
Wilkins's Math. 


are contrived moſt geometrically, according to the 


Brown. | 
one glance of his eye, take in a complicated dia- 
To act according to the laws of geometry. 


We obtained good ſtore of cryſtals, whoſe fi- | 


Boyle, 
| 


{ 


| 
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dimenſions on or with. 
uſed for the ſcience of quantit 
or magnitude abſtractedly con 
out any regard to matter. 
Geometry is uſually divided into ſpecu 
practical; the former of which ere 
treats of the properties of cont * 
ſtractedly; and the latter a 
ons and theorems to uſe and practice 
In the muſcles alone there e 7 
metry than in all the artifi : 
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Him alſo for oy cen ſor I difdain 8 


Who thinks all \&ncc 
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dry counts geometry and numbers tc ye, 
n wm his foot the ſacred duſt deitrs;s. 5 
GEoPO NICAL, Jè-ô-pôn-L-kAl. 44 „ ad 
TVYO-; geoponigue, Fr.) Relating to agricy), 
ture; relating to the cultivation of . 
ground, bs 
| Such expreſſions are frequent in authors Pr 
nical, or ſuch as have treated d e ruftice, Brees 
GEoPO'NICKS, jè-&-pôn“-Iks. 2. r ..; 
a BAR * Jo 1 44 
v.] The ſcience of cultivatirg +: 
ground; the doctrine of agriculture, © 

.* 2 * . ', % = wins 

GEORGE, JaTj. a. /. (Georgius, Lat. 
1. A figure of St. George on horſcback worn 


» * , 
„as all virtue, v: 


— 


in; 


7 


| 


| by the knights of the garter. 
Look on my george, I am a gentleman; 
| Rate me at what thou wilt. S. Henry U 
2. A brown loaf, Of this ſenſe 1 know 0. 
the original, 
Cudb'd in a cabbin, ona mattraſe laid, 
On a brown george, with low{y ferobbers, fed, 
Dre, 
ige, 


Fr.] Some part of the icience of huſbandry 
put into a pleafing dreſs, and ſet of with 
all the beauties and embelliſhments of pee. 
try. Addiſu. 
GRO'RGICx, jaryik, adi. Relating to the 


| 
GrO'RGICK, Ja'r-jIk. 1. J. 72 Feorg 
| 
| 


1 doctrine of agriculture. 


Here I peruſe the Mantuan's g-or7ict ſtrain: 
And learn the labours of Italian ſwains. Cay. 
Gro'TICK, jè-òt-Ik. adj. [from #.] Belong: 
ing to the earth; terreſtrial. D.. 
GE RENT, je'-rent. adj. [gerens, Lat.] Cam. 
ing; bearing. Di. 
GER TAL cox, jer-fa'kn. u. /. A bird of prey, 
in ſize between a vulture and a hawk, ard 

| of the greateſt ſtrength next to the 7 * 
GE/R MAN, jer'-mans u. /. [ger main, Fr. germa- 
nus, Lat.) Brother; one approaching to? 
brother in proximity of blood: thus tht 
children of brothers or fifters are called 
coufins german, the only ſenſe in which tit 
word is now ulcd, | | ; 
They knew it was their couſin german, the is 
mous Amphialus. ; Siceq. 

And to him ſaid, go now, proud miſcreart. 
| 'Thyſelf thy meſſage do to german dear. Fairy 2: 
Wert thou a bear, thou wouldſt be kill d by tis 
huorſe; wert thou a horſe, thou wouldſt be ſeiz d 
| by the leopard ; wert thou a leopard, thou "__ 
| german to the lion, and the ſpots of thy KD rc 
were juries on thy life. = Spakeyp. Hel 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; 7 
have courſers for couſins, and genets for geh. 
| Shake/p- 0114.4 
| Ge/aMAN, jèr-män. adj, [german Lat. 
Obſolete. : 
9 9 ſhall ſuffer what wit can er 
heavy, and vengeance bitter; but thoſe _ 
german to him, though removed fifty — 
come under the hangman. 0 * 
| GE/RMANDER, jer/-min-dar. 7. . El. 
arte, Fr. chamedrys, Lat. A x * wok 
GAME, jerm!. 2. /. [ger men, Lat. CY 

| . h grows 
or ſhoot; that part Whic 


ſpreads. be Whether 


8E S 


be not made out of the germe, or 
of gan doth ſcem of leſſer doubt. Brown. 
_— I- min. 1. /. [germen, Lat.] A 
* noting or ſprouting ſeed. Out of ule. | 
_— palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the trea- 


ature's germins tumble all together, [fure 
ny till Gekrucdion ſicken; anſwer me | 
To what I alk You. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 


Strike flat the thick rotundity o the world; | 
Crack «chars mould, all germins ſpill at once 
That make ungrateful man. Shakef. King Lear. 


RMINATE, j&r-mi-nit. v. n. [ger- 
nr 'F To ſprout ; to ſhoot ; to bud; 
2 —— is furthered by the chalcites, which 
hath within a ſpirit chat will put forth and germi- 
ue us we ſee in chymical trials. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The ſeeds of all kinds of vegetables being plant- 
ed near the ſurface of the carth, in a convenient 
ſoil, amongſt matter proper for the formation of 
vegetables, would germinate, grow up, and reple- 
'niſh the face of the earth. ard, 


| 
eMINA'TION, jer-mi-nà'-shün. 2. /. [ger- 
3 Fr. from 8 The act of 
ating or ſhooting 3 growth. 

3 * 9 — of „D we ſhall handle 
the ſubject of plants generally. Bacon. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind of 
germination; and ſurely, had he been a plant, he 
would have been reckoned among the ſponte na- 
fſeentes. ; Wotton. 
There is but little ſimilitude between a terreous 
humidity and plantal germinations. Glanville, 
Suppoſe theearth ſhould be carried to the great 
diſtance of Saturn; there the whole globe would 
be one frigid zone; there would be no life, no gey- 
mination. Bentley's Sermons. 
Grund, j&r-rand, . /. [gerundium, Lat.] 
In the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal ; 
noun, which governs caſes like a verb. 
Gesrt, jEst'. n. /. [ge/tum, Lat.] | 
1. Adeed; an action; an atchievement. 
Who fair them quites, as him beſeemed beft, 


W 


EI 


And goodly can diſcourſe with many a noble ge. 


: Spenſer. 
2. Show; repreſentation. 3 
Geſt ſhould be interlarded after the Perſian man- 


ver, by ages, young and old. 


3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, and 
ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of our 
kings, many of them being ſtill extant in 
the herald's office. {from gie or gite, Fr.] 

| Hanmer. 

I'll give you my commiſſion, | 
To let him there a month, behind the geft, | 
Prefix'd for's parting. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 

4. A ſtage ; ſo much of a journey as paſſes 


without interruption. In all ſenſes obſolete. | 


He diſtinctly ſets down the gef and progreſs 
thereof, Brown, 
Orsra“riox, j&s-t4-sbiin. u. ſ. [geftatio, Lat.] 
; . „ 7 . 
The act of bearing the LI the womb. 
Ariſtotle affirmeth the birth of the infant, or 
tme of its geſtation, extendeth ſometimes unto the 


deventh month ; but Hi pocrates avers that it 
exceedeth not the tenth. F 


bryo in the womb, which at other times goeth not 


way? Ray on the Creation. 

"Þ 2 5 d v. u. 
Feculor, Lat. geſiculer, Fr.] To play an- 
tick tricks; to ſhew — Baker Re 
*STICULA'TION, jEs-tik-0-]J4'-8hiin. u. / 
lgeficulatio, Lat. gefliculation, Fr. from ge 
ticulate.) Antick tricks various poſtures, 


1 - 


h not 5 Brown, ] 
Jm viviparous animals, in the time of gea- 
tien, ſhould the nouriſhment be carried to 3 far 


Did. 


GET 


t. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſentiment. } 
Ah, my ſiſter, if you had heard his words, or 
ſeen his geſturet, when he made me know what | 
and to whom his love was, you would have match- 6 
ed in yourſelf thoſe two rarely matched together, | 
pity and delight. Sidney. | 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we ſtand; | 
when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek unto God 
for favour, we fall down ; becauſe the gefure of | 
conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, in the other | 
the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
To the dumbneſs of the geffure 
One might interpret. Sbateſp. Timon of Athens. 
Humble and reverend geſtures in our approaches 
to God expreſs the inward reverence of our ſouls. 
Duty of Man. 
2. Movement of the body. | 
Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry gefture dignity and love! Milt. Par. Left. 
Every one will agree in this, that we ought ei- 
ther to lay aſide all kinds of geſture, or at leaſt to 
make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful and expreſ- 
live. Addiſon's Geke. 
To Ge'sTVURE, jes-tshür. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To accompany with action or pol- | 
Our attire diſgraceth it, it is not orderly read, | 
nor geſtured as beſeemeth. Hooker. | 
He undertook ſo to g:fure and muſfle up himſelf 
in his hood, as the duke's manner was, that none : 
ſhould diſcern him, Wotton, 
To GET, g&t'. v. a. pret. I got, antiently gat; 
part.paſl. got, or gotten.[zecan, z<TTan,oax, 1} 
1. To procure ; to obtain. i 
Thine be the coſſet, well haſt thou it got. Spenſer. þ 
Of that which was our father's hath he gotten 


| 


all this glory. Gen. xxxi. I, 
We gat our bread with the peril of our lives, 
| | I Sam. v. 9. 


David gat him a name when he returned from | 
ſmiting of the Syrians. 2 Sam, viii. 13. 
Moſt of theſe things might be more exactly 
tried by the Torricellian experiments, if we could 
get tubes ſo accurately blown that the cavity were 
Irfectly cylindrical. Boyle. 
Such a conſcience, as has not been wanting to 
itſelf, in endeavouring to get the utmoſt and clear- 
eſt information about the will of God, that its 
wer, advantages, and opportunities could af- 
ord it, is that great internal judge, whoſe abſo- 
lution is a rational and ſure ground of confidence. 
South. 

He inſenſibly gat a facility, without perceiving 


which was much more the effe& of uſe and prac- 
tice. | Locke. 
The man who lives upon alms, gets him his ſet 
of admirers, and delights in ſuperiority. Addiſon. 
Sphinx was a monſter that would cat 
Whatever ſtranger ſhe could get, 
Unleſs his ready wit diſclos'd, 
The ſubtle riddle ſhe propos'd. Addiſon's Whig Ex. 
This practice is to be uſed at firſt, in order to 
get 2 fixed habit of attention, and in ſome caſes 
only, Watts, 
The word get is variouſly uſed : we ſay to get 
money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to gt a 
ſtomach, and to get a cold. 
2. To force; toſeize. 
Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by any 
conſtable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, when 
they are challenged for any ſuch fact. Spenſ. 


—_ tt 


Out from his trembling hand his weapon gat. Dan. 
All. chings, but 2 you can 154 1. * 
The heart you get returns no more. 
3. To win by conteſt. 
Henry the ſixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made 


: 


Waller. 


* 2 a. Igero, Sgſtum, Lat. b battles, protecting the hoſt with his ſword. 


; 


: 


* 


how ; and that is attributed wholly to nature; 


Watts, q 


The king ſeeing this, ſtarted from where he ſat, | 


| 
. 
L 
| 


Sbal. 


G E T 


To get the day of them of his own nation, would 
be a moſt unhappy day for him. 2 Mac. v. 6. 

Auria held that courſe to have drawn the gal- 
lies within his great ſhips, who thundering amongſt 
them with their great ordnance, might have 
opened a way unto his gallies to have gotten a vic- 
tory, K nolles. 


4. To have poſſeſſion of ; to have. This ſenſe 


is commonly in the compound preterite. 
Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou haſt got the face of man, Herbert. 


5. To beget upon a female. 


Thoſe boys are boys of ice; they'll none of her 
ſure they are baſtards to the Engliſh, the French 
never got them. Shakeſp, 

Women with ſtudy'd arts they vex: 

Ye gods, deſtroy that impious ſex : 

And if there muſt be ſome t'iavoke 

Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 

Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 

Geta more juſt and nobler race. Waller. 

Children they got on their ſemale captives. Locle. 

If you'll take em as their fathers got em, fo 
and well ; if not, you muſt ſtay 'till they get a bet- 


ter generation, Dryden. 
Has no man, but who has kill'd 
A father, right to get a child ? Prior. 


Let ev'ry married man, that's grave and wile, 
Take a tartuff of known ability, 
Who ſhall ſo ſettle laſting reformation ; | 
Firſt get a ſon, then give him education. Dorſet. 
The god of day, deſcending from above, 
Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. 
Granville, 


6. To gain as profit. 

Though creditors will loſe one fifth of their prin- 
cipal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their in- 
come, yet the debtors and tenants will not get it. 

Locke, 
7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and *vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of ſteel. Shak, 


8. To earn; to gain by labour. 

Having no mines, nor any other way of getting 
or keeping of riches but by trade, ſo much of our 
trade as is loſt, ſo much of our riches muſt neceſ- 
ſarily go with it. Lacke. 

If it be ſo much pains to count the money I 
would ſpend, what labour did it coſt my anceſtors 
to get it ? Locke, 
9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in England 
raiſes their price, and makes the importer get more 
for them; but a tax laid on your home-made com- 
modities leſſens their price. Locke, 
10. To learn. 

This defect he frequently lamented, it being 
harder with him to get onę ſermon by heart than 
to pen twenty. * | Fell. 

Get by heart the more common and uſeſul words 
out of ſome judicious vocabulary, Watts. 


11. To procure to be. 
I ſhall ſhew how we may get it thus informed, 
and afterwards preſerve and keep it fo.” Soutb. 


12. To put into any ſtate. 
Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of 
a tree, which chey got down, not with cutting, but 
with fire. | Allet. 
Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away. Shak. 
He who attempts to get another man into his 
abſolute power, does thereby pur himſelf into a 
ſtate of war with him. Locke. 
Before your ewes bring forth, they may be pretty 
well kept, to get them a little into heart. Moriimer. 
Helim, who was taken up in embalming the bo- 
dies, viſited the place very frequently: his greateſt 
perplexity was how to get the lovers out of it, the 
gates being watched. | Guardian, 


I Mag. iii. 3. 


13. To prevail on; to induce. 
„ n 1 Though 
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Though the king could not get him to engage [ veſſel, yet very little water would get in, becauſe 


in a life of buſineſs, he made him however bis 
chief companion. Spectator. 


14. To draw; to hook. 
With much communication will he tempt tnee, 

and ſmiling upon thee get out thy ſecrets. Eccles. x11, 
By the marriage of his grandſon Ferdinand he 
get into his family the kingdoms of Bohemia and 
Hungary. ; Addiſon. 
Aſter having gat ont of you every thing you can 
ſpare, I (corn to treſpaſs. 


15. To betake ; to remove; implying haſte. 
_ or danger. 
Get you to bed on th” inſtant ; I will be return'd 
forthwith, Shakeſp. Othello. 
Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Gen. xxxi.I3. 
Left they join alſo unto our enemies, and fight 
againſt us, and ſo get them up out of the land. 


' 


Exodus, 1. IO. i 


He with all ſpeed got himſelf with his followers 

to the ſtrong town of Mega. +<MKnolles's Hiſtory. 
16. To remove by force or art. | 
She was quickly got off the land again. Anolles. | 
The roving fumes of quickfilver, in evaporating, 
would oftentimes faſten upon the gold in ſuch 
plenty, as would put him to much trouble to get 
them off from his rings. 
When mercury is got by the help of the fire out 
of a metal, or other mineral body, we may ſuppoſe 
this quickſilver to have been a perfe& body of its 
own kind, Boyle, 
They would be glad to get out thoſe weeds 
which their own hands have planted, and which | 
now have taken too deep root to be eaſily extir- | 


pated. Locke, 
17. To put. 5 
Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shateſp. 
18. To get off, To ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome 
expedient, 
Wood, to get his halfpence , offered an hun- 


dred pounds in his coinfor ſeventy in ſilver. Swift. 
To GET, get'. v. u. 5 
1, To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by de- 
grees with ſome kind of labour, effort, or 
difficulty : uſed either of perſons or things. 
Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about 
him, but could not get out. © Sidney. 
You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er. Shak. H. IV. 
The ſtranger ſhall get up above thee very high, 
and thou ſhalt comedown very low. Deut.xxvitii. 43. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and 
devices he had to'get from the hounds, and the cat 
ſaid he had but one, which was to climb a tree. 
g a: Bacon. | 
Thoſe that are very cold; and eſpecially in their 
feet, cannot get to ſleep. Vacon : Natural Hiſt. | 
I atterly conderyn the practice of the latter 
times, that ſome who are pricked for ſheriffs, and 
were fit, ſhould get out of the bill. | 
» Barons Advice to Villiers, | 
He get away unto the Chriſtians, and hardly | 
eſcaped. - Knolles. | 
He would be at their backs before they could 
get out of Armenia. Kalles Hiſtory of the Turks. 
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She plays with his rage, and gets abovehis anger. | 
Denham, 
The latitant air had got away in bubbles. Boyle. 
There are few bodies whoſe minute parts ſtick 
ſo cloſe together, but that it is poſſible to meet 
with ſome other body whoſe ſmall parts may ger | 
etween, and ſo disjoin them. Boyle. 
There was but an inſenſible dimmution of the 
liquor upon the receſs of whatever it was that got 
ehrough the cork. KEN Boyle. | 
Although the univerſe, and every part thereof, 
are objects full of excellency, yet the multiplicity 
thereof is ſo various, that the underſtanding falls 
under a kind of deſpondency of getting through ſo 
eat a taſk, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Guardian. | 


Boyle. | 


GET 


no air could get out, Wilkins. 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am 1 led! 
I could get out, but ſhe detains the thread! Dr yd. 
So have I ſeen ſome fearful hare maintain 
A courſe, till tir'd before the dog ſhe lay; 
Who, ſtretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as ſhe to get away, 
The more oily and light part of this maſs Would 
get above the other, and ſwim upon it. 
Having get through the foregoing paſſage, let 
us go on to his next argument. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the gel- 
ting out of miſery, and conſequently the firſt thing 
to be done, in order to happineſs, is to acquire juſt 
ideas of abſent good. 
If, having got into the ſenſe of the epiſtles, we 
will but compare what he ſays, in the places where 


— 
. 


miſtaken in his ſenſe. Locke, 
I got up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, 
and ſnatched up my hat, when my landlady came 
up to me. Tatler. 
| -  Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him but 
Alexander the Great. Addiſon on Italy, 
Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons pent, 
Roar to get looſe, and ſtruggle for a vent; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 
"Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall, 


Addiſon, 
When Alma now, in diff*rent ages, 
Has finiſh'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe gets, 
And there in publick grandeur its, 
To judge of things. Prior. 


I reſolved to break through all meaſures to get 
away. Swift, 
2. To fall; to come by accident. 
Two or three men of the town are got among 
them, Tatler, 


3. To find the way; to inſinuate itſelf. 
When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince 
there is nothing that appears to get in at the ſhell, 
unleſs ſome little particles of the water, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover from whenceelſe this change pro- 


the parts. 
He raves; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſands, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe: 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
And turns his brains to frenzy, Dry. Span. Fryar. 
A child runs to overtake and get up to the top 
of his ſhadow, which ſtill advances at the ſame 
rate that he does. | Locke. 
Should dreſſing, feaſting, and balls once get 
among the Cantons, their military roughneſs 
would be quickly loſt. Addiſon. 
The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon the 
ſurface of the globe, get in between the ſurface of 
bodies, when they are at any diſtance, Cbeyne. 


4. To move; to remove. 
Get home with thy fewel make ready to ſet; | 
The ſooner, and eaſier carriage to get. Tuſſer. 


5. To have recourſe to. | 
The Turks made great haſte through the midſt 
of the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to 
help their fellows. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Lying is ſo cheap a cover for any miſcarriage, 
and ſo much in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce be 


2 Ye. 


kept from getting into it. Locle. 
6. To go; to repair. 0 
"They ran to their weapons, and furiouſly aſſailed 


the Turks, now fearing no ſuch maſter, and were 
not as yet all got into the caſtle. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
A knot of ladies, got together by themſelves, is 
a very ſchool of impertinence. Swift. 
7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. | 
They might get over the river AvonatStratford, 
and get between the king and Worceſter. Clarendon. | 


If there ſhould be atiy leak at the bottom of the | 


— 


ceeds than from a change made in the texture of 


Dryden. 


Locke, | 


he treats of the ſame ſubject, we can hardly be 


| 
| 


| 


| 


i 


| 


— 


Burnet, ' 


Locke. | 


8. To become by any aq 
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them; nor, if we had them, hay; 
them, Burr * r, 
188 
of our afflickion, than but by nie Fark? 2, 
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rid of fools and ſcourdrdis. "24 
what one Was not 


before, 
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Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes ang 3: 


again, Da 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage 

| Like jewels to advantage let, wo 
Her beauty by the ſhaic does get. IW.u,, 
10. To get of. To eſcape. 7 
| The gallies, by the benefit of the Gore. 204 
ſhallows, got off. Bacon's Mar gti 0 5 
Whate'er thou doſt, deliver not thy ub 
With that thou may'lt get , tho odds oppule thee, 
Dryw 


xx. 79 get over. To conquer; to ſuppref; 
to paſs without being topped in thinkins 
or acting. ; 
"Tis very pleaſant to hear the lady Propoſe her 
| doubts, and to ſce the pains he is at to f 147 
them. 44505 
cannot get over the prejudice of taking ſome 
little offence at the clergy, for perpctually rec. 
ing their ſermons. Saft. 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was 
diſpatched to Vienua, and yet over ſome purt ai 
thoſe diſputes. 
12. To get up. To riſe from repoſe. 
Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to ſecd 
| againſt rain. Bacon's Nat. Ei}, 
13. To get up. To riſe from a ſeat, 
14- To remove from a place, 


du 771 
— 


Dathan, and Abiram. Namb. xvi, 
15. To get, in all its fignifications, both ac- 
tive and neutral, implies the acquiiition 0: 


| ſomething, or the arrival at ſome ſtate or 


place by ſome means; except in the uſe ct 
the preterite compound, which often im- 
plies mere poſſeſſion: as, he has got a govt 
eflate, does not always mean that he has 
acquired, but barely that he poſſeſſes it. S 
we ſay the lady has got black eyes, mere!) 
meaning that ſhe has them, 

GEe'TTER, gct'-tur. 2. /. [from get.] 

1. One who procures or obtains. 

2. One who begets on a female. 

Peace is a very lethargy, a geter of more baſtard 

children than war's a deſtroyer of men. Shai. 


| Ge'TTING, ger'-ting. 2. /. (from get.) 


1. Act of getting; acquiſition. 
Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore ge! 
wiſdom ; and with all thy getting get underſtanc- 


ing. Prov. iv. 7. 
2. Gain; profit. i 
Who hath a ſtate to repair may not defpite ſmall 


things; and it is leſs diſhonourable to abridge 2 
petty charge than to ſtoop to petty getting. Hacur, 
The mcaner families return a ſmall ſhare 6 
their gettings, to be a portion for the child. daf. 
GR ꝰWGAw, gu'-gi. n. /. [3*3af, Sax. 195% 
Fr.] A ſhowy trifle; a toy; 4 bauble ; à 
ndid plaything. 1 
Nek —.— So — for the meaneſt ow 
andgewgazorwhich the othere could not bring. 4 a 
Prefer that which Providence has pronounce 
to be the ſtaff of life, before a glittering . 
that has no other value than what vanity has let 


. 


Me can neither find ſource nor iſſue for ſuch an 


| 


upon it, 


Get you up irom about the tabernacle of Koran, 


L' Efranges 
fr 3 


G HO. 


45 children, when they throw one CN 
. foolith aw comes in play. 
sagt "ha r Dryden. 
, call'd a crown, that ſpread 
les, drown'd his narrow head, 
r cruſh'd it, Dryden: Juvenal. 
* Some looſe the bands 
zent friendſhip, cancel nature's laws 
— and tawdry grwgaws. Philips. 
"The brit images were fans, filks, ribbands, laces, 
nd many other getgatos. which lay ſo thick that 


heart was nothing elfe but a toyſhop. | 
he win Addiſon's Guardian. 


aw, £0'-gi. adj. Splendidly trifling ; 
wy without value. 
4 that would learn the happineſs of re- 
** the poor getgato happineſs of Feliciana. 
We Law's Serious Call. 
errut, gast'-fal. adj. [zarc and fulle, 
©.) Dreary ; diſmal; melancholy ; fit 
r walking ſpirits. . Obſolete. 

Ucre will I dwell apart, 
ſn rlafiful grave, till my laſt ſleep 
Jo cloſe mine eyes: HY 
Yelp me, ye baneful birds, whoſe ſhricking ſound 
ls fizn of dreary death. Spenſer's Paſtoral. 
C1 sTLINESS, gäst-Iy- nis. z./. (from ghaft- 
. Horrour of countenance ; reſemblance 
of a ghoſt; paleneſs. 


14'STLY, gast'-ly. adj. {zape, or gheſt and 


A heavy g 


o 


9 


lite. 
Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the coun- 
tenance ; pale; dreadful; diſmal. 
Why looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 
, 1 have paſt a miſerable night; 
$ full of ugly fights, of gba dreams, | 
& full of diſmal terrour was the time. Shak:/p.. 
Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's 
changed countenance upon the great baſſa, and 
began now to-ſhew her ghaſtly face. Knolles. 
Death 
tian d horrible a.ghzſily ſmile, to hear 
His famine ſhould be fill'd. Milton's Par. Left. 
Thoſe departed friends, whom at our laſt ſepara- 
ton we ſaw disfigured by all the ghaſtly horrours 
« death, we ſhall then ſee aſſiſting about the ma- 
luck throne of Chriſt, with their once vile bo- 
des transfigured into the likeneſs of his glorious 
doch, mingling their glad acclamations with the hal- 
| Elajzhs of thrones, principalitics and powers. Boyle. 
He came, but with ſuch alter'd looks, 
o wild, ſo ghaftly, as if ſome ghoſt had met him, 
All pale and ſpeechleſs. Dryden s Spaniſh Fryar. 
| did not for theſe ghaſly viſions ſend; 
er ſudden coming does ſome ill portend. Dyy2. 
dorrible ; ſhocking ; dreadful. 
Shs To. be leſs than gods 
Diſdain'd; but meaner thoughts learn'd in their 
flight, 
* = ghaſily wounds through p 


179 make the triumph of to-day, 
l to- morrowꝰ's pomp one part appear, 
Ce with wounds; and lifeleſs on the bier! N 
K : Prior. 
*TNESS, gäst'- nls. 7. /. {from garr, Sax. 
lineſs; horrour ook. Not uled. 
Y k you pale, miſtreſs ? 
* are the ghafineſe of the eye? Shakeſp. 
REIN, ger-kIn. ſ. [from ü 
.. b gurcke, Germ, 
* cucumber, A ſmall pickled cucumber. 


1 Skinner, 
» 5-8. v. n. [See To Guss. Ghe 
ticks confidered as the true ne 


| 


* 


late and 
Milton. 


0 Gurgg 
s by 


| To 4 Daerr * univerſally prevailed, j 
108 | 
The 2 Carr, Sax.] 5 | 
Vex not his | 


a Sog: O, kt him paſs! He hates 


| 


GIA 


That would upon the rack of this rough world 


| 
Stretch him out longer. 

Often did I ſtrive 
To yield the ghet; but ſtill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul. Shakeſp. Richard III. 


2. A ſpirit appearing after death. 
The mighty ge of our great Harrys roſe, 
And armed Edwards look'd with anxious eyes, 
To ſee this fleet among unequal foes, 
By which fate promis'd them their Charles ſhould | 
riſe. Dryden. 


3. Togive up the ghoſt, To die,; to yield up 
the ſpirit into the hands of God. 
Their ſhadows ſcem 
A canopy moſt fata!, under which 
Our army lies ready to give vp the ghoſt, Shakeſp, 


4- The third perſon in the adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoſt. 


To Guosr, g0'st. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
yield up the ghoſt; to die. Not in ufe.. 
Euryalus taking leave of I. ucretia, precipitated 
her into ſuch a love-tit, that within a few hours 
ſhe ghoſted, Sidney. , 
To Gos r, göô'st. v. a. To haunt with ap- 
paritions of departed men. Obſolete. 
Julius Cæſar 
Who at Philippi the good Brutus ghoſfted, 
There ſaw you labouring for him. Shakeſp, 


GHro'sTLINESS, gô'st-IV- nis. mn. . [from 
ghofllz.] Spiritual tendency; quality of hav- 
ing reference chiefly to the ſoul. 

GHo'sTLY, g0'st-Iy. adj, [from g. 

I. Spiritual ; rclating to the ſoul ; not carnal ; 
not ſecular. | 

Save and defend us from our ghoſtly enemies. 
Common Prayer. 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we 
all have, as well of ghoſtly as of earthly favours, is 
in each kind caſily known; but the gifts of God, 
according to theſe degrees and times, which he ia 
his ſecret wiſdom ſeeth meet, are fo diverſly be- 
ſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what all receive: 
what all ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. 
Hooker: 
The graces of the ſpirit are much more precious 
than worldly benefits, and our ghoſtly evils of 
greater importance than any harm which the body 
fee leth. Hooker. 
To deny me the gho/lly comfort of my chaplains, 
ſeems a greater barbarity than is ever uſed by 
Chriſtians, King Charles. 


2. Having a character from religion; ſpiritual. 
Hence will 1 ro my ghoftly friar's cell, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 


| 


ö 
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The ghoſtly father now hath done his ſhrift. Shak. 


\GIA'LALIN A, ji-aV-al-E-na. 7. J. Ital.] 
Earth of a-bright gold colour, found in the 
kingdom of Naples, very fine, and very 
much valued by painters. 

| Mood ward s Met. Fe. 

G14a'MBEUxX, jam'-bos. 2. /. L jambes, Fr.] 

Legs, or armour for legs; greaves. 
The mortal ſteel diſpiteouſly entail'd, 
Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 


That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeux 
falls, 


GIANT, j!-Ant. n. / [geant, Fr. gigas, Lat.] 
A man of ſize above the ordinary rate of 
men; a man unnaturally large. It is ob- 
ſervable, that the idea of a giant is always 
aſſociated with pride, brutality, and wick- 
edneſs. | | 
Nov does he feel his axle | 
Hang loofe about him, like a giant' robe 
Upon a dwarfiſh thief. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
SGaates of monarchs . 7 | 
Are arch'd ſo high that grants may jet through, 
And ktep their impious turbans on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. 


- 


| 


His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. Shak. | 


Spenſer. * 


GIB 


Weman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant rude invention; 
Such Ethiop words. Sbaleſp. As you like it. 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars, 
Giants ol mighty bone, and bold empriſe! Milton. 
Thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, and men of 
renown, far exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
ſtrength of thoſe giants remembered by Moſes of 
his own time, Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
The giant brothers, in their camp, have found 
I was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. Dry. 
By weary ſteps and flow 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explur'd his way. Addiſos. 
Neptune, by pray'r repentant, rarely won, 
Afllicts the chief t'avenge his grant ſon, 
Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. Po 
GranTEss, jf-An-tès. 2. /. {from giant.) A 
ſhe giant; a woman of unnatural bulk aud 
height, 
I had rather be a giant, and lie under mount 
Pelion. Shai els. 
Were this ſubjeQ to the cedar, ſhe would be 
able to make head againſt that huge gianteſs. Howe!. 


Gr ANTLIKE, it-Ant-Hk. 7 adj. [from giant 
GUANnTLY, ji-ant-ly. and {/ize.] Gigan- 
tick; vaſt ; bulky. 
Single courage has often, without romance, 
overcome giantly difficultics. Decay of Piety. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and phi- 
loſophy, which they are deplorably ſtrangers to, 
and thoſe unanſwerable doubts and diſhculties, 
which, over their cups, they pretend to have 
againſt Chriſtianity; perfuade but the covetous 
man not to deify his money, the proud man not 
to adore himſelf, and I dare undertake that all 
their giantlile objections againſt the Chriſtian reli- 
gion ſhall preſently vaniſh and quit the field. Suuth. 


GrANTSHIP, ji-ant-ship. 2. . {from giart.] 
Quality or character of a giant. 
His 97antfbip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 
Stalking with leſs unconſcionable ſtrides, 
And lower looks, Milton's Agonifies, 
G1rBBE, glb'. 2. /. Any old worn-out animal. 
, Hanmer, 
For who that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, ſrom a bat, a gibbe, 
Such dear concernings hide? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


To G1'3BER, glb/-bar: v. 2. from jabber. ] To 
ſpeak inarticulately. | 
The ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. Slat. 


G1BBERISH, glb/-ber-ish. . J. {Derived by 
Skinner from gaber, Fr. to cheat; by others 
conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it was anciently written 
gebr1/h, it is probably derived from the chy- 
mica] cant, and ortginally implied the jar- 
gon of Geber and his tribe.} Cant; the pri- 
vate language of rogues and gipſeys ; words 
without meaning. | 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, albeit 
very natural and fignificant, cry out ſtraightway, 
that we ſpeak no Engliſn, but gibberiſh. Spenſer. 
Some of both ſexes writing down a number of 
letters, juſt as it came into their heads; upon 
reading this gibberiſh, that which the men had 
wrote ſounded like High Dutch, and the other by 
the women like Italian, Swift. 
G1'BBET, jib'-bit. u. /. [gibet, Fr.] 
1. A gallows; the poſt on which malefactors 
are hanged, or on which their carcaſes are 
expoſed. 

. When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That blufHed pow'r which he had ſet at nought? 
| Davies. 

Vou ſcandal to the ſtock of verſe, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in diſgrace. Cieauela . 

Haman ſuffered death himſelf upon the very 


| 


8 


Shateſp. Cynbeline. | 
2 


gibbet that he had provided for another. L' Er. 
N Fapers 


6818 


Papers lay ſuch principles to the Tories, as, if | 
they were true, our next buſineſs ſhould be to erect 
gilbeis in every pariſh, and hang them out of the 
way. Swift, 

2. Any traverſe beams. | 
To G1'BBer, jib'-blt. v. 2. {from the noun.) 
1. To hang or expoſe on a gibbet. 

Ill gibbet up his name. idlam. 

2, To hang on any thing going traverſe : as 
the beam of a gibhet. | 

He ſhall come off and on ſwifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 

os — jlb'-ber. 1. /. [Fr.] Game; wild 
OI. 

Theſe impoſts are laid on all butcher's meat, 

while, at the ſame time, the fowl and gibbizr are 
* tax-free, Addiſon on Italy. 
-G1BB0's1TY, glb-b6s'-I-ty. n. /. [ gibbofite, Fr. 
from gibbous.] Convexity; prominence ; 
protuberance. 

When ſhips, failing contrary ways, loſe the 
ſight one of another, what ſhould take away the 
ſight of ſhips from each other, but the gibbo/ity of 
the interjacent water ? Ray. 

GI'BBOUS, glb'-bus. adj. [gibbus, Lat. gib- 
Sen, Fr.) 
1. Convex; protuberant; ſwelling into in- 
equalities. | | 
The bones will riſe, and makea gibbous member. 
Wiſeman, 

A. pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 

Grew gibbous from-behind the mountain's back. 
Dryden. 

The fea, by this acceſs and receſs, fhuffling the 
empty ſhells, wears them away, reducing thoſe 
that are concave and gibbeus to a flat. Hoodrvard. 

2. Crookbacked. | 

| I demand how the camels of Bactria came to 
have two bunches in their back, whereas the ca- 
mels of Arabia have but one? How oxen, in ſome 
countries, began and continue gibbous, or hunch- 

Hacked? Brown, 
G1'BBOUSNESS, glib'-biis-nls. 2. ſ. [from i- 

$0us.] Convexity ; prominence. 

To make the convexity of the earth diſcernible, 
ſappoſe a man lifted in the air, that he may have 

a ſpacious horizon; but then, becauſe of the diſ- 

tance, the convexity and gibbouſneſs would vaniſh | 

away, and he would only ſee a great circular flat. 

Bentley's Sermons. 

G1zBcar, jib'-kit. 2. /. [gib and cat.) An 
old worn-out cat. | 

I am as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg d bear. 

Shatkeſp. 


— 


To GIBE, Ib. VU, N. gaber, old Fr. to ſneer, | 


to ridicule.] To ſneer; to join cenſoriouſ- 
neſs with contempt. 

They ſeem to imagine that we have erected of 
hte a frame of ſome new religion, the furniture 
whereof 'we ſhould not have borrowed from our 
enemies, left they ſhould afterwards laugh and 
gibe at our party. l Hooker. 

When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 
Aud paſs the bounds of modeſt merry make, 
Her dalliance he deſpis'd. Spenſer. 

Why: that's the way to choke a gibiag ſpirit, 
Whoſe influence is begot of that looſe grace 
Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools. $5. 

Thus with taleats well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude, | 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, D 
Fleer and/gibe, and laugh and flout. Swift. 

To GER, ji'b. v. a. To reproach by con- 
temptuous hints; to flout; to ſcoff; tori- 
dicule; to treat with ſcorn ; to ſneer ; to 
taunt. 

When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts | 
Did gib my miſſive out of audience, _Sbakeſp. 

Draw the beaſts as I deſcribe them, 


G1ID 


Ginn, jib. n. / [from the verb.] Sneer; hint | 
of contempt by word or look; ſcoff; act 
or expreſſion of ſcorn ; taunt. 

Mark the flecers, the gibes, and notable ſcorns 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face, Shateſp. 
The rich have {till a gi in ſtore, 1 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. Dryden. 
If they would hate from the bottom of their 
hearts, their averſion would be too ſtrong for little 
gibes every moment. Spectator. | 
But the dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to his cars, { 
Will never have done with his gibes and his jeers. 
Soi ft. 

Gr'seR, ji-bür. u. /. [from gibe.] A ſneerer; 
one who turns others to ridicule by con- 
temptuous hints; a ſcoffer ; a taunter. | 


giber of the table, than a neceſſary bencher of the 
capitol, Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
He is a giber, and our preſent buſineſs | 
Is of more ſerious conſequence. Ben Jonſon. 
GrsB1nGLY, j!-bing-ly. adv. [from gibe.] | 
Scornfully; contemptuoully. 
His preſent portance, 
Gibingly and ungravely he did faſhion | 
After th' inveterate hate he bears to you. Sa. 
G1r'BLETS, jtb'-llts. u. /. [According to Min- 
/hew from gobbet, gobblet e according to Ju- 
nius more properly from gibier game, Fr.) 
The parts of a gooſe which are cut off be- 
fore it is roaſted. 
Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer : 
Tis holyday ; and ſhall be round the year : 
Shall I my houſhold gods and genius chear, 
To make him rich who grudges me my meat ? 
That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 
When I am laid, may feed on giblet pie? Dryden. 
G1'BSTAFT, jlb'-staf. u. / 
1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſhove 
forth a veſſel into the deep. 
2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſts 
upon the ſtage. Dit. 
G1/pDIiLy, gld'-dy-ly. adv. [from giddy.] | 
1. With the head ſeeming to turn round, 
2. Inconſtantly ; unſteadily. a 
To roam | 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a baniſhment become. Donne. 
3. n ; heedleſly ; negligently. | 
e 
Tell her, 1 hold as giddily as fortune. Shateſp. 
G1DDINEss, gld'-dy-nls. u. /. [from giddy.] 


1 


7 
{ 


the ſenſation which we have when every 
thing ſeems to turn round, 
Megrims and giddineſs are rather when we riſe 
after long ſitting, than while we fit. Bacon. 
This bleſſed thiſtle, which is ſo ſovereign a me- 
dicine againſt the gidaingſi of the brain; tis this 
will ſettle it. * Holyday. 
Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddineſs, and end in pain. Young. 
2. Inconſtancy; unſteadinefs ; mutability ; 
changeableneſs. | | 
There be that delight in giddinefs, and count it 
a bondage to fix a belief. / Bacon. 


3- Qu 


vernment, that it fell into the very dregs of ſecta- 
ries. | Seuth. 
4. Frolick ; wantonnefs of life. 

Thou, like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ſt repent 
Theſe vanities and giddineſes. . Donne. 

GT'DDY, gld'-dy. adj. Sz, Sax. I know 
not whether this word may not come from 
gad to wander, to be in motion, gad, gid, 


giddy.) 


From their features, while I gibe them. Soft. 
/ 


4 


? 
You are well underſtood to be a more perfe& } 


uick rotation; inability to keep its place. 
The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, till at length ſuch a giddingſs ſeized upon go- 


parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, | | 


1. The ſtate of being giddy or vertiginous Cl 


-| 


ö 


| , She caft us headlong from our high eſtate, 


„„ IO COIN — 


] 


| 
- 


ö 


- Vertiginous ; having in the head a whirl, 


| 


2. Rotatory 3 


GIF 


or ſenſation of circular mation 
happens by dieaſe or drunken: 4 
Them rev'ling thus the Tentyrites ig 
By giddy heads and ſtagg"ring legs deine 4 
whirling ; runaing round way 


fac 
3 1 


celerity. 
As Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall fag! 
The gidly motion of the wairling mill, > 
3. Inconſtant ; mutable; unſteady; chars, 
ful. 3 
Our fancies are more 
More longing, wavering, fooner ict and a 
Than women's arc. Soabeſp, Toelfth N. 
6 74 a 1 
It may be gnats ard flies have their IMaTin-o 
more mutable and giddy, as ſmall bird; Hikes 
have. | a * 
Thanks to gidiy chance, which never bas 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length cf +... 
© * ; *=h 


giciy and unfirm, 


And here in hope of thy return we Walt, Ju 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guid. * 

With noiſe ſay nothing, and in parts divide dy 
You are as giddy and volatile as ever, the ra- 

of Pope, who hath always loved a dome%:;". 


Swift ti Gn, 
4. That which cauſes giddineſs. 1 
The frequent errors of a pathleiß wood, 
The giddy precipice, and the dang'rous flood, 2; 
The ſylphs through myſtick mazes guide thes 
way, 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue, 2, 
5. Heedleſs ; thoughtleſs ; uncautious; wi: 
Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone, 
And in fantaftick meaſures danc'd away, I 
How inexcuſable are thoſe giddy creatures, ws, 
in the ſame hour, leap from a parent's winds 
a huſband's bed. c 
6. Tottering; unfixed. I 
As we have pac'd along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo' ter ſtumbled, Shar) 
7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtleſſnes: 
overcome by any overpowering inticenen 
Art thou not giddy with the faſhion too, tix 
thou haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into telliag a 
of the faſhion ? Slack 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's e5%; 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing ſtill in doubt, 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. Get, 
To G1'DDy, gid'-dy. v. n. [from the nous 
To turn quick. Obſolete. 
A ſodaine North-wind fetcht, 
With an extreame ſea, quite about againe, 
Our whole endeavours; and our courſe conſr:2 
To giddie round. Cape. 
Gr DDYBRAINED, gid'-d-brind- adj. p44 
and brain.] Careleſs ; thoughtlcls. 
Turn him out again, you unneceſſa J. .. 
gidaybrain d aſs! Otzoay's Venice 7 7 ; * 
G1/DDY HEADED, gld'-dy-h&d-id. adj. | J 
and head.] Without thought or caue 
without ſteadineſs or conſtancy. 
And ſooner may a gulling weat er iv), 
By drawing forth heav'n's ſcheme deſcrj 


What faſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits, nert 1 


Our giddybead:d antick youth will wear. - 
. — n= are ſo miſaffected, melancholy, 7 
headed, hear the teſtimony of n * 
G1/DDvPACED, -gid'-dy-past- adj. . 
ce.] Moving without regent)” 
eee than light airs, and recollected * 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddypared times. i 
GrER-BAGLE, jer-Egl. n. 
is written jer-eagle.] An eagle of a pa 
cular kind. 
Theſe fowls ſhall not be eaten, 
the pelican, and the gier-cagle. 


Girr, glft“. x. /. Ifrom give. 


GIG 
or beſtowed ; ſomething 


* 


A thing 8"! . 
conferre ithout price. 
They — unto him gifte, gold, and frank - 
-ncenſe and myrrh. — att. ii. 11. 
Recall your gift, for I your pow'r conſeſs; 
But firſt take back my life, a Ft that's leſs, Dryd. 
| The at of giving. 


bountcous, and benign, ; 
Giver 1 1 things good, but faireſt this 


lt. Milton 
Of all thy gifts, nor envyc | 
living gaze on, all things thine 

* 1% : Milton. 


els right or power of beſtowing. 
They cannot givez d nr b 
N been theirs, it not here 
For had AT ' Milton. 


8 wil. 4 
4 has any antecedent right or claim to 


an which comes to him by free gift. 
jon; offering. 

— ſhall = withgifts in their hands, 
eren gifts to the King of heaven. Tob, xui. II. 
| A bnbe- bY 

tou ſhalt not wreſt judgement, thou ſhalt not 
eſpe perſons, neither take a gift ; for a gift doth 
ind the eyes of the wiſe. Deut. xv1. 19. 
Power; faculty. 

And if the boy have not a woman's gift, 

To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch à ſhift, 
She was lovely to attract 

Thy love, not thy ſubjection, and her gifts 
Were ſuch as made government well ſeem'd 
Unſcemiy to bear rule. 
He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault 
with any thing that gives him an opportunity of 
exerting his talent. Addiſon. 
/rTED, gif-tid. adj. {from gift.] 
Given; beſtowed. 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze, 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taik, 
With my heav'n gifted ſtrength. ' Milton's Agon. 
Endowed with extraordinary powers. It 
s commonly uſed ironically. 
Two of their gifted brotherhood, Hacket and 


Shakeſp. 


| Dryd:n. 
There is no talent fo pernicious as eloquence, 
0 thoſe who have it not under command: wo- 
men, who are ſo liberally gifted by nature in this 
| particular, ought to ſtudy the rules of female ora- 
try, Addiſon's Freeholder, 
'G, glg. 1. f. [Etymology uncertain.] 
Auy thing that is whirled round in play. 
Playthings, as tops 
procured them. 


IGA'STICK 
Lat.] Suitable to a giant ;- big ; bulky ; 
tuormous; hkewiſe wicked; atrocious. 
Others from the wall defend 
With dart and jav 
On each hand laughter and gigantick deeds. Milt. 
1, him not, nor all his giant brood, 
ugh lame divulg'd him father of five ſons, 
of gipantich ſize, Goliah chief. Milton Agen. 
e fon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 
broad ſhoulders, and gigantick limbs. Dryd. 
Fake 1 in arms arofe; 
FO uon of gigantick foes. Pope's Odyſſey. 
'CIGGLE, gigi. v. n. | pichelen, But) 
h idly; to titter; to grin with 
* ity. It is retained in Scotland. 


To laugh i 
© ſhew our preſent joking, giggling race; 
Ep. 
A 


T . 
, La — conſiſts in gravity and grace. Garrict'; 
ea a gig Mr. z. , {from giggle.) 
N a titterer; one idly and fool 
A i : . 
ä valour is the brave complexion, 
ö Van, and fallows up the cities: 


South. | 


Milton. | 


Coppinger, got up into a pcaſe-cart, and ha- 
rangued the people to diſpoſe them to an inſur- | 
reQion. 


» ji-gin'-tik. adj. [ gigantes, | 


Jin, ſtones, and ſulphurous fire; | 
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» £igs, battledores, ſhould be . 
7 F | Locke. | 
(ay Illandick.] A fiddle. Now out of 


1 


I. 
ly! 


1 


Gir, ill. 1. {. [agulla, Span. gula, Lat.] 


GIL 


The 9/ggler is a milk-maid, whom infection, 
Or the fir'd beacon, frighteth from his ditties. 
Herbert. 
Gr'GLET, glg/-llt. 7. /. [xeaxl, Sax. geyl, Dut. 
gillet, Scott. is ſtill retained.) A wanton 
a laſcivious girl. Now out of uſe. 
Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a giglet wench, Shaleſp. 
The fam'd Caſſibelan was once at point, 
Oh, giglet fortune] to maſter Cæſar's ſword. Shak. 
Away with thoſe gizl:ts too, and with the other 
conſederate companion. Shakeſp, Meaf. for Meaf. 
Gr GOT, jig'-ut. n. /. [Fr.] The hip joint. | 
It feems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
the ſpit. 
The inwards lit, - | 
They broil'd on coales, and eate : the reſt, in gigots 
cut, they ſplit, Chapman. 
To GILD, gild'. v. a. pret. gilded, or gilt. 
[zildan, Sax. 
t. To waſh over with gold; to cover with 
foliated gol1. 
The room was large and wide, 
As it ſome gilt or folemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The maſſy roof. 


Spenſer, | 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 


To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakeſp. 
And the gilded car of day 

His glowing axle doth allay 

In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream, Dilton, 


Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 

We loſe our freedom in a gild:d ſnare. Ro/common. 

When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
Upon this gilded majeſty of Spain, 

And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and ſinews are of coin. Waller. 
Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive; 
And love of ombre after death ſurvive. 
2. To cover with any yellow matter, 
Thou did'ſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes and the gilded puddle, 
Which beaſts would cough at. Shak. Ant. and Cleop. 
3. To adorn with luſtre. 

No more the riſing ſun ſhall gil the morn, 

Norev'ning Cynthia fill her ſilver horn. Pope Mef. 
4. To brighten ; to illuminate. 

The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, 
vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing, that only gilds the ap- 
prehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the ſoul, 

| South, 

5. To recommend by adventitious ornaments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I'll gila it with the happieſt terms I have. SZ a Kg. 

Yet, oh! th' imperfect piece moves more delight; 
"Tis gildedo'er with youth, to catch theſight. Dry, 

G1'LDER, gll/-dur. u. /. [from gild.] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of any 
other body. 

Gilders uſe to have a piece of gold in their 
mouth, to draw the ſpirits of the quickſilver. Bac. 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and ham- 
mer, Broome, 

2+ A coin, from one ſhilling and fix pence, 

to two ſhillings. Phil. 
I am bound 

To Perſia, and want gilders for my voyage. Shak. 

!'LDING, gll'-ding. 1. /. [from gild.] Gold 

laid on any ſurface by way of ornament. 


Pope. 


8 


ing, which, if it might be corrected with a little 
mixture of gold, there is profit. Bacon. 
The church of the Annunciation, all but one 
corner of it, is covered with ſtatucs, gi/ding, and 
aint. Addiſon on Italy. 
Could laureate Dryden Pimp and Fry'r engage, 
And I not ſtrip the gildizg off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or flave ? 
| Pope. 


. The apertures at cach ſde of a fiſh's head. 


Silvering will ſully and canker more than gild- | 


i 


| 


A 


GIM 


The leviathan, 
Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land, and at his gill- 
Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a ſea. Milten. 

Fiſhes perform reſpiration under water by the 
gills. Ray. 

He hath two gill-fins; not behind the gi, as 
in moſt fiſhes, but beſore them. I/a'ton, 

"Till they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, 
Were in the meſh with gills entangl'd left. Xing. 

Zo SW flaps that hang below the beak of a 

owl. 

The turkeycock hath great and ſwelling gi, 
and the hen hath leſs. Bacon Natural Hiftory, 

3. The fleſh under the chin. 

In many there is no paleneſs at all; but, con- 
trariwiſe, redneſs about the cheeks and gills, which 
is by the ſending forth of ſpirits in an appetite to 
revenge. Bacon Natural Hiſt>ry, 
I. ike the long bag of fleſh hanging down from 
the gil of the people in Piemont. Svijt. 

4. [Gilla, barbarous Latin.) A meaſure of li- 
quids containing the fourth part of a pint. 

Every bottle muſt be rinced with wine: ſome, 
out of miſtaken thrift, will rince a dozen with th- 
ſame: change the wine at every ſecond bottle: a 30 
may be enough. Sroiſt. 

5. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 

They meaſure their block-tin by the gill, which 
containeth a piut. 6 Carew, 

6. In the northern counties it is half a pint, 
of liquid meaſure. 

7. From gillian, the old Engliſh way of writ- 
ing Julian, or Juliang.] The appellation 
of a woman in ludicrous language, 

I can, for | will, : 
Here at Burley o' th' Hill, 
Give you all your fill, 
Each Jack with his G77. Ben Jonſon : Gypſies. 

8. [Chel:danium.] The name of a plant; 
ground-ivy. 

9. Malt liquour medicated with ground-ivy, 

GUYLLHOU SE, Jil'-hous. ne . [gland Houſe.] 
A houſe where gill is ſold. 

Thee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each gililonſe 

mourn, 
And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourcr ſighs return, Pope. 


GrLLYFLOWER, j1!'-ly-fowr. 2. /. [Either 
corrupted from Fulyflowwer, or from giro- 
flee, Fr.] | 

Gill orsers or rather Fulyflowers, ſo called from 
the month they blow in, may be reduced to theſe 
forts; red and whate, purple and white, ſcarlet and 
white, Mortimer Hufvard-y. 

In July come gillyfowers of all varietics. Bacon. 

Fur is the gillyfloww'r of gardens Iweet, 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay : PI. 

G1LT, gllt“. 2. /. [from gild.] Golden ſnow; 
gold laid on the ſurface of any matter. 
Now obſolete. | 

Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful ficld. Shake/p. 

When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mockt thee ſor too much curioſity: in th 
rags thou know'ſt none, but art deſpis'd for the 
contrary. Shakeſp. Timen of Athens. 

GiLT, gllt'. The participle of GiLD, which 
ſee. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark'd its way. 


Pope. 
t-htd. 2. J. [gilt and heag.) 
Dit. 


GULT HEAD, gll 
1. A ſea- ſiſh. 
2. A bird. | 
He blended together the livers of giltheads, the 
brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of phe- 
nicopters, and the melts of lampres. Healewil, 
G1LT-TA!L, gllt'-tal. n. /. [gilt and rail.] A 
worm ſo called from his yellow. tail. 
Gin, jim“. adj. [An old word.] Neat; 
ſpruce; well dreſſed. r 
| | GUMCRACK), 


GIN 
G1mcrAck, jIm'-krik. 1. / [Suppoſed by 


Skinrer to be ludicroully formed from gin, 
derived from engine] A flight or trivial 
mechaniſm. 
For though theſe gimcrael were away, 
However, more reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would ſtill a watch remain; 
But if the hora! orbit ceaſes, ; 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces, Prior. 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and 
gimcracts ? Jumping over my maſter's hedges, and 
running your lincs croſs his grounds? Arbuthnot. 


Gi'mLET, gim'-llt. . / [gibelet, guimbelet, 
Fr.] A borer with a ſcrew at its point. 
The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. 
Mo von. 
Gi'mmaAL, gim'-mäl. . /. |Suppoſed by 
Stinner and Ainſworth to be derived from 
gimellus, Lat. and to be uſed only of ſome- 
thing conſiſting of correſpondent parts, or 
double. It ſeems rather to be gradually 
corrupted from geometry or geometrical, 
Any thing done. by occult means 1s vul- 
— ſaid to be done by geometry. ] Some 
little quaint devices or pieces of machinery. 
; Hanmer. 
I think by ſome odd gimmal; or device 
Their arms are ſet like clocks, ſtill to ſtrike on, 
Elſe they could not hold out ſo as they do. Shateſp, 


Gi'MmER, glm-mär. . ſ. [See GIMMAL.] 
Movement; n | 

The holding together of the parts of matter has 

ſo confounded me, that I have been prone to con- 

clude with myſelf, that the gimmers of the world 

hold together not ſo much by geometry as ſome 

natural magick. More's Divine Dialogues. 


G1my, gimp”. . / [See Gin. Gimp, in old | 
Engliſh, is neat, ſpruce.] A kind of filk 
twiſt or lace. 

Gin,  jin'. . J. [from engine.] 

1. A trap; a ſaare. 

As the day begins, 
With twenty gin we will the ſmall birds take, 
And paſtime make. Sidney. 
Which two, through treaſon and deceitful gin, 


Hath flain fir Mordant. Spenſer, 
So ſtrives the woodcock with the gin; 
So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. SZake/p. 


Be it by gins, by ſnares, by ſubtilty. Shakeſp. 
HM thoſe, who have but ſenſe, can ſhun 

The engines that have them annoy'd ; 
Little for me had reaſon done; 

If.I could not thy gins avoid. Ben Jonſon : Foreſt. 


I know thy trains, | 


Though dearly to my coſt, thy gin and toils; 
No more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd, 
Milton. 
He made a planetary gin, 
Which rats would run their own heads in, 
And come on purpoſe to be taken, 
Without th' expence of cheeſe and bacon. Hudibras. 

Keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, | 
And ankle free from iron gin. Hudibras. 

2. Any thing moved with ſcrews; as an en- 
gine of torture. 

Typhæus joints were ſtretched on a gin. Spenſer. 

3. A pump worked by rotatory ſails. 

The delfs would be ſo flown with waters, it 
being impoſſible to make any adits or ſoughs to 
drain them, that no gin, or machines would ſuf- 
fice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and black, 
formed by water driveling on the outſide of the gin 
pump of Moſtyn coalpits. MWoodrward on Foſſils. 

4. [Contracted from GENEVA, which ſee.} 
The ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from juni- 

r berries. ] . 

This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin. Pope. 


* 


GIN 
GINGER, jin'-jar, 1. /. [vinviber, Lat. gin- | 


gero, Ital.] 

The flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the iris: theſe are produced in 
the head or club, each coming out of a ſeparate 
leafy ſcale. The ovary becomes a triangular fruit, 
having three cells which contain ſeeds. Miller. 

The root of ginger is of the tuberous kind, 
knotty, crooked, and irregular ; of a hot, acrid, 
and pungent taſte, though arbmatick, and of a 
very agreeable ſmell. The Indians eat both the 
young ſhoots of the leaves and the roots them- 
ſelves. Hill. 

Or wafting ginger round the ſtreets to go, 
And viſit alchouſe where ye firſt did grow. Pope. 

GrUNGERBREAD, jin'-jtir-bred. n. /. [ ginger 
and bread."” A kind of farinaceous ſwect- 
meat made of dough, like that of bread or 
biſcuit, ſweetened with treacle, and fla- 
voured with ginger and ſome other aroma- 
tick ſeeds. It is ſometimes gilt. 

An' I had but one penny in the world, thou 
ſhould'ſt have it to buy gingerbread. Shakeſp, 

Her currantsthere and gooſeberries were ſpread, 
With the enticing gold of gingerbread. King's Cool. 

'Tis a loſs you are not here, to partake of three 
weeks froſt, and eat gingerbread in a booth by a 
fire upon the Thames. Swift. 

GUvNGERLY, jin'-jar-ly. adu. [I know not 
whence derived.) Cautioully ; nicely. 

What is't that you 


Took up ſo gingerly ? Sbaleſp. 
G1/NGERNESS, jlnja-nls. . /. Niceneſs; 
tenderneſs. Dic. 


GrNG1vAL, jin'-jy-val. adj. [gingiva, Lat.] 
Belonging to the gums. | 
Whillſt the Italians ſtrive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and T, fo to fweeten it, 
they make the occluſe appulſe, eſpecially the gia- 
gival, ſofter than we do, giving a little of pervi- 
ouſneſs. Holder Elements of Speech. | 
To GrNxNGLE, jingV. v. 2. | | 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe; to utter 
a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 
The foot grows black that was with dirt cm- 
h brown'd, 
And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. Gay. | 
Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 
And gingling down the backſtairs, told the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope's Epiftles. 
2. To make an affected ſound in periods or 
: cadence. _ 
To G1rNGLE, jing!. v. a. To ſhake ſo that a 


1 


ſharp ſhrillclattering noife ſhould be made. | 


Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew; 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtle blew. Pope. 
GrNnGLE, jingl. 2. J. [from the verb.] | 

1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe, © »# 
2. Affectation in the ſound of periods. 
GrNnGLYMOlD, ging'-l}-moid. adj. [pyauu®- 
a hinge, and %3S-.] Reſembling a gingly- 
mus; approaching to a ginglymus. ; 
The malleus hes along, fixed to the tympanum, 
and on the other end is joined to the incus by a 
double or ginglymoid joint. Helder. 
G1i'xGLYMUS, ging Ay-müs. 1. /. A mutual 
indenting of two bones into each other's 
cavity, in the manner of a hinge, of which 
the elbow is an inſtance. Wiſeman. 
GrNxNET, jln-nét. 2. /. [yinO-] A nag; a 
mule; a degenerated breed. Hence, ac- 
cording to ſome, but, Ibelieve, erroneouſly, 
a Spaniſh gennet, improperly written for 
ginnet, | 
| GrNSENG, jin'-86ng, x. /. {1 ſuppoſe Chine/e.) 
A root brought lately into Europe, of a 
browniſh colour on the outfide, and ſome- 
what yellowiſh within; and ſo pure and 


G IR 


is of a very agreeable and arama 
though not very ſtrong, 429. — 
and aromatick, and ha: £. W 
in it. We have it from Ckt-, .. 7 OR 
The Chineſe value . n Amen 
WE Ss << "ws Todt at three tim, 
its weight in ſilver. "" 
To Gir, jip'. v. a. To take ont 41 Bl, 
herrings. Po 
GI PSY, jlp'-84. . /. Corrupted f 
tian; for when thev firſt 5 5 1 I 
rope, theydeclared, and, ner, we 1. 
they were driven 01; Poy t Dy than 
They are now mingled with a. natiq 
1. A vagabond who pretend foretell 6.5 
rity, commouly by palme or plia 
nomy, _— 
The butler, though he is ſure +9 lo. 2 U.. 
fork, or a {poc:1 every time his fortune is tr | 
ſhburs himſolf up in the pantry with a wy 
for above half an hour, * 
A frantick gip/cy now, the houſ- he hn. | 
And in wild phraſes ſpeaksdiſſemb! e 
In this ſtill labyrinth around her lie I. 
Spells, philters, globes, and ſpher-; 
A ſigil in his hand the ge bears, 
In th' other a prophetic ſicve and theers, 64 
I, near yon ſtile, three fallow ge met: 
Upon my hand they caſt a poring lock, | 
Bid mc beware, and thrice their Reads they %ug 


Goo Ss 


© * 
Y iid a £ 
* 4 * 


of palme 


2. A reproachful name for a dark compl:y- 
Laura, to her lady, was but a hitchenwas; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatraa gipſy; Helenand 52 
hildings and harlots. Shakefſ>. Rome on! 
3. A name of light reproach to a wont 
The widow play'd the gy//v, and ſo did h 
fidant too, in pretendingto believcher. L E 
A ſlave I am to Clara's eyes: 9 
The gigſy knows her pow'r, and flies 2s 
GrRASOLE, jf -rà-söl. x, /. {girajcl, Fr. 
1. The herb turnſol. 
2. The opal ſtone. | 
To GIRD, gerd'. v. a. pret. girded, ot n 
[zyndan, Sax.) 
1. To bind round. 
They ſprinkled earth upon their iieads, 25d 7% 
ed their loins with ſackcloth. 2 Mai, 
2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 
Cords of the bigneſs of packthread were ae 
to bandages, which the workmen had gin ro 
my neck. Sey 
3. To faſten by binding. | 
He girt his warlike harneſs about him. 
1 Mac. uu % 
My bow and thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh. 3% 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our {worGs 
And, at the head of our remaining troops, 
Attack the foe. Adtiſuu Ca 
The combatant too late the field decline 
When now the ſword is girded to his loins, Pi, 
4. To inveſt. _ 
Stoop then, and ſet your knee 2gain{t my 19% 
And in reguerdon of that duty cone, 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of Yors. 9. 
The ſon appear dd, 21 
Girt with omnipotence. 3 Paracſ: L, 
. Todreſs; to habit; to clothe. F 
? I girded thee about with finelinen, iy "I 
thee with ſilk. 2s 
Tyſiphone there keeps che rage 5 
Girt in her fanguine gown, by night an 10 bat 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſsthe down Neal 


x t E 

6. To cover round as a garment, 
Theſe, with what ſkill they had, AN 25 

To gird their waiſt: vain eto 4 * 


Their guilt, and dreaded ſname 
Jo furniſh ; to equip. 
: So to the coaſt of Jordan he _— uſo 
His eaſy ſteps, girded with ſnak) 4. To 


Gin ſhops ſourer ſighs return, 


Pope. 


fine, that it ſeems almoſt tranſparent, It 


| 


m wwe. 1 © © 21a] | 


2 
ay wi a. 0 


GIR 


- loſe; to incircle. 
* Nyſcian iſle, 


b. To 
old Cham 


ich the river Triton, where 
— Amalthea, and her florid "ck "te 
Young Bacchus, from his ſtep 1 ö 


To reproach ; to gibe. 


* Being mov'd, he will not ſpare to gird the god. 


Shakeſp. | 
gfrd'. v. n. [Of this word in this 
know not the original ; 1 Fm 

by a very cuſtomary tranipontio 
_— t cut.] To break a ſcornful jeſt; 
to ſneer. ö 


ibe; 
is wondred error growth 
which our criticks gird. Drayton. 
Men of a!l ſorts take a pride to gird at me: the 
brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, is not 
able to invent any thing that tends to laughter 
more than 1 invent, or is invented on me: Iam 
not only witty in myſclf, but the cauſe that wit 


is in other men. Shakeſp. Henry IV. | 


ird“ n. ſ [from the verb.] A twitch ; 
— it No come from the ſenſation 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn hard 
ſuddenly. This word is now ſeldom uſed, 
unleſs the former etymology be admitted. 
Sweet king! the biſhop hath a kindly gird : 
For ſhame, my lord of Wincheſter, relent. S5ak. 
Conſcience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheiſt feels. 
Tilletſon. 
He has the glory of his conſcience, when he 
doth well, to ſer againſt the checks and girdi of it 
when he doth amiſs. Goodman. 


G1RD 
_ I 


an ts, AMA. At Ah tid 


Grevrr, gfr'-dar. n. /. [from gird.] In ar- 


chite® ure, the largeſt piece of timber in a 
floor, Its end is uſually faſtend into the 
ſummers, or breaft ſummers, and the joiſts 
areframedinatonearm tothegirders. Harris. | 
The girders are alſo to be of the ſame ſcantling 


1 


Moxon's Mech. Exer. | 


Theſe mighty pirders which the fabrick bind, 
Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order join'd. Blackm. 


CIRDLE, gerd'l. 2. /. [zyp>e, Sax. 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, and 
tied or buckled. 
There will i make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſies; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 
Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, until 
they put on their girdle, Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
- On him his mantle, girale, fword and bow, 
On him his heart and foul he did beſtow. Corley, | 
2. Encloſure ; circumference. =] 
- Suppoſe within the girdle of theſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monarchies. 85a. 
3. The zodiack. | 
Great breezes in great circles, ſuch as are under 
the girdle of the world, do refrigerate. Bacon. 
To G1'zDLE, gerd'l. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. Togird; to bind as with a girdle. 
Lay the gentle babes, girdling one another 
Vithin their innocent alabaſter arms. Sbhakeſp. 
2. To incloſe; to ſhut in ; to environ. 
b fleeping ſtones, 
as a wailt do girdle you about. Sbateſp. 
Let me look back upon thee, O thou 3 
Gr girdicft in thoſe wolves! Sbhaleſp. Timon. 
88 gerd |-belt. n. /. [girdle and 
ne belt that incircles the waiſt. 
Nor did his eyes leſs longiugly behold 
q 5 with nails of burnifh'd gold. Dryd 
SER, ande. 9. % from gerdle.} A 
es, 


maker of gird | 
n.ſ. (gyrus, Lat.] A circle de- 


4 


ſeribed b 


W 
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1 GIRL, ger. »./. [About the etymology of 


'GrRLISHLY, ger'-Ilsh-1F, adv. from girliſb. ] 
7 


Gir, gert'. part. paſſ. (from To gird.] | 


To G1RT, gert'. v. a. [from gird.] Ta gird; 
the ſummers and ground plates are of, though the y 8 v. 4. gird.] 8 9 


back pgirderneed not beſo ſtrong as the front girder. | 


2. A circular bandage. | 


SLakeſp. 


| 


— 


G11 


this word there is much queſtion: Meric Ca- 
ſaubon, as is his cuſtom, derives it from «5:1 
of the ſame ſignification; Min/bew from 
garrula, Lat. a prattler, or girella, Ital. a 
weathercock; Juni thinks that it comes 
from herlodes, Welſh, from which, ſays he, 
harlot is very eaſily deduced. Skinner ima- 
gincs that the Saxons, who uſed ceon] for 
a man, might likewiſe have ceonla for a 
woman, thoughnoſuch word is now found. 
Dr. Hrickes derives it moſt probably from 
the Ilandick 4ar/inna a woman.] A young 
woman, or female child. 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. Shak, 
I will love thee ne'er the lets, my girl. Shake/p. 
The foole Amphimachus, to field brought gold 
to be his wracke, 
Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre 
upon her backe. Chapman. 
A weather-heaten lover, but once known, 
Is ſport for every girl to practiſe on. Donne. 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 
As a grave matron would to dance with girls. Roſe. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 
But oh! a girl, like her, muſt be divine! Dryden. 
G1'RL1SH, ger'-lish. adj. [from girl.] Suiting 
a girl; youthful. | 
In her girliſb age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor. 


Carew. 


* 


| 


In a girliſh manner. 

Gikx, glrn'. v. z. It ſeems to be a cor- 
ruption of grin. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, 
and 1s apphed to a crabbed, captious, or 
peeviſh perſon. | 

G1RROCK, glr/-rok. n+ . [acus major.) A 
kind of fiſh, Dict. 


to encompafſs; to encircle. Not proper. 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 
Beneath the radiant line that girts the globe. Thom. 
G1RT, gert'. =. /. [from the verb.] | 
1+ A band by which the ſaddle or burthen is 
fixed upon the horſe, 
Here lies old Hobſon, death hath broke his gir?; 
Ard here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. Milton. 


. 


The moſt common way of bandage is by that of 
the girt, which girt hath a bolſter in the middle, 
and the ends are tacked firmly together. Wiſeman. 
T, geErth'. u. /. [from gird.] 

1. A band by which the ſaddle is 
the horſe. — | 

Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the girth; brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his ſake, 74 
The law is ſound. Ben Jonſon s Underwoeds. 

Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, * 
Along the high celeſtial road; 

The ſteed oppreſs'd, would break his girth, 


fixed upon 


To raiſe the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto gallops on alone; 

The roads are with his foll'wers ſtrown ; 

This breaks a girth, and that a bone. Swift. 


The compaſs meaſured by the girdle, or 
enclofing bandage. P 
three yards in the girth, | Addifon's Frevbolder. 
To Gir R. gertly. w. 4. To bind with a girth. 
Zo Gist Ground, giz). v. a. Is when the owner 
of it does not fecd it with his own ſtock, 
but takes in other cattle to graze. Bailey. 
Gs, gizt.” Among the Engliſh Saxons, 
fignifies a pledge: thus, Fredgiſle is a pledge 
of peace; Giflecert an illuſtrious pledge, 
like the Greek Homerus. Gib). Camden. 
GiTH, gitk'. u. /. [nigilla.} An hero called 


ink, Nr. 
y any thing in motion. See Gyre. 


Vor. I. Ne 


— 


| Guinea pepper. 


He's a luſty jolly fellow that lives well, at leaſt | 


\ 
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To GIVE, glv. v. a. preter. gave; part. 
paſſ. given. [Fan, Sax.] 
I. To beſtow; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to ſ:il, 
I had a maſter that gave me all I could af, but 
thoughrtfit to take one thing from me again. Temple. 
Conſtant at church and change; his gains were 
ſure, Re | 
His g:wings rare, ſave fartirings to the poor Pe. 
While tradeſmen ſtarve, theſe Philomets ate gay; 
For gen'rous lords had rather give thin pay. Lung. 
Half uſcleſs doom's to live, 
Pray'rs and advice are all I have to give. Het 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing ; to deliver. 
The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
ſhe pave me of the tree, and I did eat. Gen. ili. 12. 
They were eating and drinking, marrying and 
ving in marriage. Matt. xxiv. 38. 
Thoſe bills were printed not only every weck, but 
alſo a general account of the whole year was given 
in upon the Thurſday before Chriſtmas. Grant. 
We ſhall give an, account of theſe phenomena. 
Burnet, 
Ariſtotle adviſes not poets to put things evident - 
ly falſe and impoſſible into their poems, nor gives 
them licenſe to run out into wildneſs. HHreme. 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to coulign ; 
to impart; to communicate. 
Give us of your oil, for our lamps are gone out. 
Matt. xx v. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, to 
take them away; but takes none away to give 
them ys again. . Temple. 
Give me, ſays Archimedes, where to ſtand firm, 
and Iwill remove the earth. Temple. 
If the agreement of men firſt gave a ſceptre into 
any one's hands, or put a crown on his head, that 
almoſt muſt direct its conveyance. Locke. 
4. To payas a price or reward, or in exchange. 
All that a man hath will he give for his life. 
Job, ii. 4. 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, | 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Skateſp. 


* 


He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, and 


exchange his ſheep for ſnells, or woo! for a ſpark- 
ling pebble. | Locke. 
5. To yicld ; not to withheld. 
Philip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence againſt 
a priſoner at a time he was drowſy, and ſeemed to 
give {mall attention. The priſoner, after ſentence 
was pronounced, ſaid, I appeal: the king, ſomewhat 
ſtirred, faid, To whom do you appeal? The pri- 
ſoner anſwered, from Philip, when he gave nocar, 
to Philip, when he ſhall give ear. Bacon's Apopbt. 
Conſtantia accuſed herie!t for having fo tamely 
given an ear to the propoſal, Adiiſen's Spectator. 
6. To quit; to yield as due. 
Give place, thou ſtranger, to an honburable man. 
| Eccles. 
7. To confer; to impart. 
1 will bleſs her, and give thee a ſon alſo of her. 
Cen. xvii. 
Nothing can give that to another which it bath 
not itſelf. Bramb. again Hol les. 
What beavtics ] loſe in ſome places, I give to 
others which had them not originally. Dry en. 
8. Tocxpoſe; to yield without retention. 
All ciadin ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear; 
Give tothe wanton winds their flowing hair, HDryd. 
9. To grant; to allow. 
'T'is given me once again to behold my friend. 
| Rowe, 
He has not given Luther fairer play, Atterbury. 
Io. To yield; not to deny, | 
I gave his wife propoſal way; 
Nay, urg'd him to go on: the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Rowe's Ambitious Stepmotber. 
5 L 9 11. To 


ſ 


G1IV 
11. To afford ; to ſuppl 


This opinion abated t 
which wereſo reſolved, and gave them courage to 
all adventures. Hooker. 

Give us alſo ſacrifices and burnt offerings, that 
we may facrifice unto the Lord. Ex. x. 25. 

12, To cmpower ; to commiſſion. 
4 Prepare 
The due libation and the ſolemn pray 'r; 
hen give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine: Pope. 
13- To enable. 
God himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure 
hands in prayers; and hath given the world to 
underſtand, that the wicked, although they cry, 
ſhall not be heard. Hooker. 
: Grve me to know : 
How this foul ront began, who ſet it on. Shake/p. 

So ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies ; 
Through the new pupil folt'ring juices flow, 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow rs to blow. 

| Tickel, 
14. To pay. 

The applauſe and approbatian I give to both 

your ſpeeches. Sbaleſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce. 
So you muſt be the firſt that gives this ſentence, 
And he that ſuffers. Shahkeſp. Meaſure for Meaſ. 
The Rhodians ſeeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gave a great ſhout inderifion of them. Knolles. 
Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word about, 
that Wood's half-pence have been offered, and cau- 


tion the poor people not to receive them. Srvife. 
16. To exhibit; to ſhew. 


7 of death in them | 


GIV 


Men are given to this licentious humour of 
ſcoffing at perſonal blemiſhes and defects. Eſtran. 
Beſides, he is too much given to horſeplay in 
his raillery ; and comes to battle, like a dictator 
from the plough. ; Dryden. 
I have ſome buſineſs of importance with her ; 
but her huſband is ſo horribly given to be jealous. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

What can I refuſe to a man ſo charitably given? 


Dryden. 

21. To reſign ; to yield up, 
Finding ourſelves in the midft of the greateſt 
wilderneſs of waters, without victual, we gaveour- 


ſelves for loſt men, and prepared for death. Pacon. 
Who ſay, I care not, thoſe I give for loſt ; 


Virtue giv's for loſt, 
Depreſt and overthrown, as ſeem'd; 
Like that felf-begotten bird 


I give not Heaven for loſt. Milton's Paradiſe L. a. 
For a man to give his name to Chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to liſt himſelf a martyr. South. 
Ours gives bimſec{f for gone; you've watch'd your 
time, 

He fights this day unarm'd, without his rhyme. 
Dryden. 

The parents, after a long ſearch for the body, 
gave him for drowned in one of the canals. Addi. 
As the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, the 


And to inſtruct them will not quit the coſt. Herbert. | 


From out her aſhy womb now teem'd. Mitt. Ago. | 
| Since no deep within her gulph can hold 
| Immortal vigour, though oppreſs'd and fall'n, 


— 
* 


| 
þ 


| 


27. Togivecver, To lea ict. Hoek 


28. To give over. To addict; to attach to, 


GIV 


this reſpect no leſs take th 
give the hand, which betok« 


rk 
ve; to quit: ts; 

Let novelty therefore in ee 2 on — 
contradictions, N 


and let ancicnt cutoms prevail, 
| $ va! 


Ba 
It may be done rather than that be en- 
Never give her oer, _ 
For fcorn at firſt makes aſtor 
If Deſdemona will re 
give over my ſuit, and r 
tations, | 
All the ſoldiers, from the highet ce. 1 eu, 
had ſolemnly ſworn to defend the city arg. 
give it over unto the laſt man. Krell, 575 2 
Thoſe troops which were levicd, have 3 
the proſecution of the war. ar Be: 
But worſt of all to giv- her over, 8 
Till ſhe's as deſperate to recover. 
A woman had a hen that laid every day z: 
egg; ihe fancied that upon a larger allowane- 1; 
hen might lay twice a day; but the hen grew fat 
and gave quite over laying. 2 
Many have given over their purſuits after g 
either ſrom the diſappointments they have mer 
or from their experience of the little pleztar: 
which attends it. ; 


love the more. Stat 
turn me my jewels, I wil 
epene my unlav ful fel. 


Hud bras, 


A adifon's Ihe ater, 
- 


Zelmane, govern and direct me; for Ian 
wholly given over unto thee. Sides. 


When the Babylonians had given themſelies 
over to all manner of vice, it was time for th: 


poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from flid- | 
ing off his back, in ſo much that the people gave 
him for gone. Addiſon's Guardian. I uſed one thing ill, or gave myſelf ſo much 
22. To conclude; to ſuppoſe. | over to it as to neglect what I owed cither to God 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither | or the world, Teri. 


bound? 29. To give over. To conclude loft, 
All gave you loſt on far Cyclopean ground. Garth. Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them the 


Lord, who had ſet up that empire, to pull i: 


This inſtance gives the impoſſibility of an eter- down. Gre, 


nal exiſtence in any thing eſſentially alterable or 
corruptible. Hale. 
17. To exhibit as the product of a calculation. 
The number of men being divided by the num- 

ber of ſhips, gives four hundred and twenty-four 
men a-piece. Arbuthnot. 


— 
- 


are forſaken and given over, I will adventure to 


38, To do any act of which the conſequence 
reaches others. | | 
As we defire to give no offence ourſelves, ſo 
neither ſhall we take any at the difference of 
judgment in others. Burnet. 


19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as odours from 


any body. 
In oranges the ripping of the rind giveth out 
their ſmell more. Bacon. 
20 · To addict ; to apply. | 
The Helots, of the other fide, ſhutting their 
gates, gave themſelves to bury their dead, to cure 
their wounds, and reſt their wearied bodies. Sidney. 
After man began to grow to number, the firſt 
thing we read they gave themſelves into, was the 
tilling of the earth and the feeding of cattle. Hooker. 
Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in regard 
of the ſecret acceſs which people, ſuperſtitiouſly 
given, might have always thereunto with eaſe. Hook 
The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given, 


Too dream on evil, or to work my downfal. Shake/. 


Fear him not, Cæſar, he's not dangerous: 
He is a noble Roman, and well given. Sbakeſp. 
His name is Falſtaff: if that man ſhould be 
lewdly given, he deceives me; for, Harry, I ſee 
virtue in his looks. Sbateſp. 
Huniades, the ſcourge of the Turks, was dead 
long before; ſo was alſo Mathias: after whom 

| ſucceeded others, given all to pleaſure and eaſe. 

| : Knolles's Hiſt. 
Though he was giver to pleaſure, yet he was 


likewiſe deſirous of glory. Bacon's Henry VII. 
He that giveth his mind to the law of the moſt 


High, will ſeek out the wiſdom of all the an- 
ci2uts. HRecles. xxxix. 1. 
He is much given to contemplation, and the 
viewing of this theatre of the world. MMoreagainftAth. 
They who gave themſelves to warlike action 
and enterpriſes, * went immediately to the place 
of Odin. 55 Temple. 


% 


- - 
„ 


23. To give axvay. To alienate from one's ſelf ; 
to make over to another; to transfer. 
The more he got, the more he ſhewed that he 


ave away to his new miſtreſs, when he betrayed 
kis promiſes to the former. 


If you ſhall marry, 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 

You give away heav'n's vows, and thoſe are mine; 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine. Shak. 

Honeſt company, I thank you all, 

That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife. Shak. 
I know not how they ſold themſclves ; but thou, 
like a kind fellow, gav , thyſelf away gratis, and 
I thank thee for thee. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Love gives azvcy all things, that ſo he may ad- 


But we who give our native rights azway, 
And our enflav'd poſterity betray, 
Are now reduc'd to beg an alms, and go 
On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. Dryd. Fuv. 
Alas, ſaid I, man was made in vain! How 1s 
he given away to miſery and mortality! Addiſon. 
Theodoſius made a private vow never to inquire 
after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival, upon the day on which their 
marriage was to have been ſolemnized. Aden. 
What ſoe ver we employ in charitable uſes, during 
our lives, is given azoay from ourſelves; what we 
bequeath at our death, is given from others only, 
as our neareſt relations Alterbury. 
24. Jo give back, To return; to reſtore. 
Their vices perhaps give back all thoſe advan- 
tages which their victories procured, Atterbury, 


25. To give forth, Topubliſh; to tell. 


many, that the king was dead. Hayward, 


26. Togive the hand. To yield pre-eminence, 
as being ſubordinate or inferior. 

Leſſons being free from ſome inconveniences, 

vhereunto ſermons are more ſubject, they may in 


| 


Sidney. | 


vance the intereſt of the beloved perſon, Taylor. 


. 


- 


1 


Soon aſter it was given forth, and believed by | 


given her over, told her that Theodoſius was ful 


given her over. 


But all agree to give me over. 
30. To give over. 


| 


preſcribe to you, Sucllirg. 
"Tis not amiſs, ere y' are giv'n o'er, 
To try one deſp' rate med' cine more; 
And where your caſe can be no worſe, 
The deſp'rateſt is the wiſeſt courſe.  Hudibro:, 
The abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians had 


gone before her, and had ſent her his benecicticr, 

Adifn. 

Her condition was now quite deſperate, all te- 

gular phyſicians, and her neareſt relations, having 

Arbutl ent. 
Yet this falfe comfort never give: him er, 


That, whilſt he creeps, his vigꝰrous thoughts can ic 


Test. 

Not one foretells I hall recover; 2 

U!fis 
To abandon. 

The duty of uniformity throughout all church, 
in all manner of indifferent ceremonies, will be ver 
hard, aad therefore beſt to give it over. Heer. 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, 0 
ever all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitary lite, a 
became a monk. Knoles. 

Sleep hath forſook, and giv'n me o of 
To death's benumbing opium, as my on- 4 

The cauſe for which we fought and . 
So boldly, ſhall we now give oer ? Hud brit, 


31. To give out, To proclaim; to publiſt ; 


to utter. 

The fathers give it out fer a rule, that whatic- 
ever Chriſt is ſaid in Scripture to have RO 1 
ſame we ought to apply only to the ns 
Chriſt. ; 3 Pro 

It is given out, that, fleeping in my cn 


A ſerpent ſtung me. So the whole ear of Denm⸗ 


Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 5 
Rankly abuſed. | Shale, . 

One that gives os? himſelf prince Florize A 
Lon of Polixenes, with his Frincels. 
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zen out, by an hypocritical thief, 
32 bath Benny maſter of my-ſhip, that I carried 
wn land twenty-two thouſand 
with me out of Eng 5 0 
f twenty-two ſhillings per piece. Ralegb. 
PR Abe out general ſummons for che affembly 
of his council for the wars, Knolles"s _— 
The night was diſtinguiſhed by the orders whic 
to his army, that they ſhould forbear 
all inſulting of their enemies, Addiſon. 
To give out. To ſhow in fal ſe appearance. 
” His rivings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true meagt deſign. Shakeſp. 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
Toſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as oak. Shakeſp. 
To giveup. To refign ; to quit; to yield. 
33 The people, weary of the miſeries of war, would 
bim 2h, if they ſaw bim ſhrink, Sidney, 
711 has betray d your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, your city Rome. Sbal. 
The ſun, breaking out wich his cheerful beams, 
exvived many, before ready to give up the ghoſt for 
cold, and gave comfort to them all. Knolles's Hiſt. 
He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the loſs 
of the regiment of foot at Alton, and with the un- 
expected aſſurance of the giving up of — 
e. arenaon. 
gr us give ourſelves wholly up to Chriſt in heart 
and deſit e. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Such an expectation will never come to paſs; 
therefore lll een give it up an go —_ 22 
A. 0 ollier again Pair. 
2 can give up to the hiſtorians of your country 
the bames of ſo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. Dryden. 
He declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has giver up the cauſe. Dryd. | 
The l-2gues made between ſeveral ſtates diſ- 
owning ll claim to the land in the other's poſſeſ- 
ſion, have, by common conſent, given up their 
pretences to their natural right. Locke. 
If they give them h to their reaſons, then they 
with them give up all truth and farther enquiry, . 
and think there is no ſuch thing as certainty. L-che. 
We ſhould ſee him give up again to the wild 
common of nature, whatever was more than would 
ſupply the conveniencies of life. Locke. 
Juba's ſurrender, ſince his father's death, | 
Would give up Africk into Czfar's hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 
Addiſon, 
Learn to be honeſt men, give up your leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. Addifon. 
A popiſh prieſt threatened to excommunicate 
Northumberland ſquire, if he did not give vp to 
tim the church lands. Addiſon, 
He faw the celcſtial deities acting in a confe- 
againſt him, and immediately gave up a 
cauſe which was excluded from all poffibility of 
Addiſon's Freebolder. 
An old gentleman, who had been engaged in 
a argument with the emperor, upon his friend's 
— — T- he would give up the 
100 W the better, I am never 
ſays he, to be confuted by one who is 
n | Addiſon, 
Fn. may be brought to give uh the cleareſt evi- 
4 Atterbury. 
9 conſtant health and longevity of men muſt 
egen up alſo, as a groundleſs conceit. Bentley. 
Hare the phyſicians giv'n-up all their hopes? 
3 add a few days to a monarch? Nove. 
2 people were obliged to demand peace, 
* t the Romans all their poſſeſſions in 


x "fl | Arbuthnot. 
God 


e of God, and given up a pre 

ſ 8 that he ſhall 3 | 
the follies of his-own heart. Watts, 

ves vp to ſome hours of leiſure, 


% To give . To abandon, 


/ 


Wotts. \ 


; | 6. To give offs To ceaſe j to forbear. 
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If any be given up to believe lyes, ſome muſt be 


firſt given p to teli them. Stilling fleet. 
Our minds naturally give themſelves up to every 
diverſion which they are much accuſtomed to; 
and we always find that play, when followed with 
aſſiduity, engroſſes the whole woman. Addiſon. 
A good poct no ſooner communicates his works, 
but it is imagined he is a vain young creature given 
up to the ambition of fame. Pope. 
am obliged at this time to give % my whole 
application to Homer, Pope, 
Perſons, who, through misfortunes, chuſe not 
to dreſs, ſhould not, however, give up neatneſs, 
| Clariſſa. 
35+ To 2ive up. To deliver. 
And Joab gave up the ſum of the number of the 
people to the king. 2 Sam. xxiv. 9. 
His accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
then give them «p, Swift 


36. To give evay. To yield; not to reſiſt ; | 


to make room for. 
Private reſpects, with him, gave ⁊cy to the 
common good, Carew, 
Perpetual puſhing and aſſurance put a difficulty 
out of countenance, and make a ſceming impoſ- 
fibility give way. | Collier. 
Scarce had he ſpoken when the cloud gave way; 
Tue miſts flew upwards, and diſſolv'd in day. Dryd. 
His golden helm gives way with ſtony blows, 


Batter*d and flat, and beaten to his brows. Dryd. } 


37. The word give is uſed with great laxity, 
the general idea is that of tranſmitting 
from one to another. 

To Give, glv'. v. u. | - 

t. Toruſh; to fall on; to give the aſſault. 
A phraſe merely French, and not worthy 
of adoption. 

Your orders come too late, the fight's begun ; 
The enemy gives on with fury led, Dryden. 

Hannibal gave upon the Romans. Hoke. 

2. To relent; to grow moiſt; to melt or 
ſoften ; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when they come from 
the fire, and afterwards give again, and grow 
ſoft; as the cruſt of breed, biſket, ſweetmeats, 
and ſalt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Only a ſweet and virtuous ſoul, 

Like ſeaſon'd timber, never gives: 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. Herbert, 

Uuleſs it is kept in a hot houſe, it will ſo give 
again, that it will be little better than raw malt. 

Mortimer. 


Before you carry your large cocks in, open 


them once, and ſpread them: hay is apt to give 
in the cock. Mortimer. 


3. To move. A French ꝓbraſe. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground, 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain. 
| Daniels Civil War. 
4. To give in. To ge back; to give away. 
Not in uſe. . 

The charge was given with ſo well governed 
fury, that the left corner of the Scots battalion 
was enforced to give in. Hayward. 

5. To give into, [A French phraſe.) To adopt; 
to embrace. , 

This is a geography particular to the medaliſts; 
the poets, however, have ſometimes given in to it, 
and furniſh us with very good lights for the. ex- 
plication of it. Addiſon on Medals. 

This couſideration may induce a tranſlator 10 


give in to thoſe general phraſes, which have at- 
tained.a veneration in-our language from being 


uſed in the Old Teſtament. Pape. 
The whole body -of the people are either ſtu- 
pidly negligent, or elſe giving in with all their 


might #- thoſe very practices that are working 
their deſtruction. Swift, 
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| The puniſhment would be kept from being too 
much, if we gave e as ſoon as we perceived that 
it reaches the mind. Locle. 
. To give over. To ceaſe; to act no more. 
if they will ſpeak to the purpoſe, they muſt 
give over, and ſtand upon ſuch particulars only as 
they can ſhew we. have either added or abrogated, 
otherwiſe than we ought, in the matter of church 
lity. Hooker. 
Neither hath Chriſt, thro* union of both na- 
tures, incurred the damage of either; leſt, by being 
born a man, we ſhould think he hath giver over 
to be God, or that becavie he continued God, 
therefore he cannot be man alſo. Horber, 
Grove nat der ſo; to him again; intreat him, 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown ; 
You are too cold. Shbateſp. Meſure for Meaſure. 
The ſtate of human actions is ſo variable, thac 
to try things oft, and never to give over, doth 
wonders. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition 
offered him divers times by an old woman, and 
ſtill anſwered he had no leiſure ; whereupon the 
woman ſaid aloud, Why then give over to be king. 
Bacu:, 
So Satan, whom repulſe upon repulſe 
Met ever, and to ſhameful ſilence brought, 
Yet gives not o'er, though deſperate of ſucceſs, 


Milton. 
Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it ont again? 
And muſt we now give oer, 
And only end where we begun? 
In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do no more. Debate. 
It would be well for all authors, if they krew 
when to give over, and to deſiſt from any farther 
purſuits after fame, ; Addiſon. 
He coined again, and was forced to give over * 
for the fame reaſon. Swift. 
8. To give out, To publiſh; to proclaim. 
+ Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himſelf was ſome great one. As, viii. 9. 
Julius Cæſar laid aſleep Pompey's preparations, 
by a fame that he cunningly gave owt how Czſar's 
own ſoldiers loved him not. Bacon. 
Your ill-wiſhers will give out you are now going 
to quit your ſchool, _ Swift, 
9. To give out, To ceaſe; to yield. 
We are the earth; and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt abont : 
And *till they foot and clutch their prey; 
They never cool, much leſs give out. Herbert. 
Madam, I always believ'd you ſo Rout, 
That fer twenty denials you would not give out. 
| Swift. 
| GrvER, glv'-ar. . /. [from give.} One 
that gives; donor; beſtower ; diſtributer; 
granter, 


_—— 


Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. Adilton's Par. Loft. 
By thee how fairly is the giver now 


{ Repaid? But gratitude in thee is Joſt 


Long ſince. Alilton's Paradiſe Rega ired. 
I have not liv'd ſince firſt T heard the news; 

The gift the guilty giver dath accuſe, Dez den. 
Both gifts deſtructive to the givers prove; 

Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. Pepe. 


Gives, gl'vz. . . Fetters or ſhackles for 
the feet. 


G1'z.z2aRD, glz.-zürd. n. /. [gefier, Fr. gi- 
geria, Lat.] It is ſometimes called gizzern. 
I. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a fowl. 
© Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ſtones 


to convey them into their ſecond ventricle, the 
ix zerne. More. 


In birds there is no maſtication in the mouth ; 
but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is imme- 
diately ſwallowed into the crop, a kind of ante- 
ſtomach, where it is moiſtened by ſome proper 
ce from the glandules diſtilling in there, ayd 
2 ; theawce 


| ui 


| 5 L 


| GLA 
thenee transferred into the gizzard, or muſculous 


itomach. Ray. 
They neſtle near the throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzard: known. 


Dryden. 

2. It is proverbially uſed for apprehenſion or 

conception of mind: as, he frets bis giz- 
ard, he haraſſes his imagination. 

But that which does them greateſt harm, 
Their ſpiritual giz=ards are too warm; 

Which puts the overheated ſots 
In fevers ſtill. Hudibrasz. 

Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſedly har. 
upon the gizzards of our publicans, that their blood 
is not half ſo dear to them as the treaſure in their 
coffers. L' Eftrange. 

GLl4aBrITY, glab'-ri-ty. u. . [from glaber, 
Lat.] Smoothnets ; baldneſs. Dif. 
GLaA'c1AL, gla'-shil. adj. { glacial, Fr. gla- 
cialis, Lat.] Icy; made of ice; frozen. 
To GLACIATE, gl#-shit. v. 2. [glacies, 
Lat. glacer, Fr.] To turn into ice. 
GLaAcia'TiON, gli-shY-shin. . . [from 
glaciate.] The act of turning into ice; ice 
formed. 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of water, but 
round in hail, which is alſo a glaciation, and fi- 
gured in its guttulous deſcent from the air. 

Brown's YVulg. Err. 


GLacious, gla'-shas. adj. [ glacio, Lat.] 
Icy; reſembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold conſer- 
vatories, it will cryſtallize and ſhoot into glacious 
bodies. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

GLA C, gla'-sIs. u. /. [Fr.] In fortification, 
a ſloping bank. It is more eſpecially taken 
for that which rangeth from the parapet of 
the covered way to the level on the fide of 
the field. TL Harris. 

GLAD, glad'. adj. [zlzd, Sax. glad, Dan.) 

1, Cheerful; gay; in a ſtate of hilarity. 

They bleſſed the king, and went unto, their 
tents joyful and glad of heart. 1 Kings, viii. 66. 

Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light. Mili. 


The wily adder blithe and glad. Milton. 
+ "Thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance. Milton. 


2. Wearing a gay appearance; fertile; bright; 
owy. 

The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be 
lad for them, and the deſart ſhall rejoice and 
loſſom as the roſe, Tſaiab, xxxv. 

Then firſt adorn'd 
With their bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, 
Glad Ev'ning and glad Morn crown'd the fourth 
7. Milton. 
3. Pleaſed ; elevated with joy. It has gene- 
rally of, ſometimes at or with before the 
cauſe of gladneſs : perhaps of is moſt pro- 
per, when the cauſe of joy is ſomething 
gained or poſſeſſed; and at or with, when 
it is ſome arcident befallen himſelf or ano- 
ther. a | 
I am glad to ſee your worſhip. Shakeſp. 
He hath an uncle in Meſſia will be very much 
glad of it. Sbaleſp. 
He that is glad at calamities ſhall not be un- 
puniſhed, | Proverbs. 
He glad : 
Of her attention, gain'd with ſerpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 
If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be 
my friend, he will be glad of my repentance. 
| den. 
The gaping wound guſh'd out a crimſon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with fight of hoſtile blood, 

His fauchion drew. Dryden An, 

Slad of a quarrel ſtrait I clap the door. Pope. 
4. Pleafing ; exhilarating. | 

1 Her converſation 


More glad to me than to a miſer money is. Sidney. 


1 


| 
| 


i 
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5. Exprefling gladneſs. 

Hark La glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Pope, 
6. It is uſed in a familiar ſenſe, approaching 
to ludicrouſneſs. 

I would be glad to learn from thoſe who pro- 
nounce that the human foul always thinks, how 
they know it. Locke. 

70 GLAD, glad”. v. a. [from the adjetive.] 
To make glad; to cheer ; to exhilarate. 

* He ſaw rich neQtar-thaws relcaſe the rigour 
Of th” icy North; from froſt-hound Atlas hands 

His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 

Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian ſands. 
Craſba ꝛv. 
It glad me 
To ſee ſo many virtues thus united, 
To reſtore juſtice and dethrone oppreſſion. Otroay. 
Each drinks the juice that glad: the heart of 
man, Pope. 
If juſtice Philips? coſtive head 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 

They ſhall like Perſian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurſes. Swift. 

To GLA'DDEN, glad'n. v. a. {from glad.) To 
cheer ; to delight; to make glad; to ex- 
hilarate. 

Oh, he was all made up of love and charms ! 
Delight of every eye! When he appear'd, 

A ſecret pleaſure gladden'd all that ſaw him. Aai/. 

A kind of vital heat in the ſoul cheers and glad 
dens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. 

Adi ſon i Spedtator. 

GLA'DDER, glàd'-dür. . /. [from glad.) 

One that makes glad ; one that gladdens ; 
one that exhilarates. | 

Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, 

Have pity, goddeſs. Dryden. 

GLaDE®, glad. 2. /. [from zlopan to be hot, 
or to ſhine; whence the Daniſh g/od, and 
the obſolete Engliſh gleed a red hot coal.] 
A lawn or opening in a wood. Lucus. It 
is taken for an avenue through a wood, 
whether open or ſhaded, and has therefore 
epithets of oppoſite meaning. 

So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous ire; 
But far within, as in a hollow glade, 

Thoſe glaring lamps were ſer, that made a dreadſul 
ade. | Spenſer. 

Lo where they ſpy'd, how in a gloomy glade 
The lion fleeping, lay in ſecret ſhade. Hubberd. 

O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glad: 
Obfcur'd, where higheſt woods, impenetrable 
To ſtar or ſun- light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening. Milton's Paradiſo Left. 

Waen any, favour'd of high Jove, 

Chances to paſs through this adventurous glade, 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar 
[ ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſate convoy. Milt. 

For noonday's heat are cloſer arbours made, 

And for freſh ev*ning air the op'ner glade. Dryd. 


There interſpers'd in lawns and opening glades ; 


Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. Pepe. 
By the heroes armed ſhades 

Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades; 

By the youths that dy'd for love, 

Wand'ring in the myrtle grove, 

Reſtore, reſtore Eurydice to life! 

Oh! take the huſband or reſtore the wife! Pope. 

She ſmil'd, array'd 
With all the charms of ſun-ſhine, ſtream and glade, 
New dreſt and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 


GLA'DEN, glad'n. n. ſ. [from gladius, 
Gr a'DER, glad'-dar. 4 Lat. a ſword.] Sword- 
graſs: a general name of plants that riſe 
with a broad blade like ſedge. Junius. 
GLA'DFULNEss, glad'-fal-nis.- 2. /. C glad and 
Julneſa.] Joy; gladneſs. Obſolete. 


And there him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance 


4 


{ 
5 


Of all his g/adfu{nsſs, and kingly joyance. Spenſer, 


„ 


| 


* 
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GLAn14'ToR, $12-dyY «tor. x, V. 
diateur, Fr.] A ſwordplayer 
fighter. 

Then whilſt his foe each oladiztor ſoils 
The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the \ " IE 
Beſides, in gratitude for fuck 1 e alas, 
mn gratitude for ſuch high mas... 
Know [ have vow'd two hundred lain I 
GLA DLy, glad'-ly. adv. [from 51.11 1 
fully; with gayety ; with mer; 
ully ; with gayety ; with acrriment 
triumph; with ekultation. ; 
For his particular, I'll receive him 
But not one follower. Shabeſd. 10127 I 
You are going to ſet vs right; ang Nis 
vantage every body will gladly fee you enerof, 
glory of. fg 

GLA'DNESS, gläd“-nls. ». /. [from 24 
Cheerfulneſs ; joy; exultation, © © 

By ſuch degrees the ſpreading g Tow 
In every heart, which f:ar had froze betört. 

The ſtanding ſtreets with ſo much joy th RET 
That with leſs grief the periſh'd they dplore, 

ö , T7 1 ..! Dh 

GLADSOME, gläd“ sum. adj. [from glad. 

1. Pleaſed; gay; delighted. g 

The higheſt angels to and fro deſcend, 
From higheſt heaven in gladore company, Fang. 
The gladſome ghoſt in circling troops gtd. 
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And with unweary'd cycs beheld their end 
. Ina 
2. Cauſing joy 3, having an appearance 6 
gayety. 
Each morn they wak'd me with a ſprightly kr: 
Of opening heav'n they ſung and g/ ve Cay, 
D, i. 
GLA'DSOMELY, glid'-Slim-1}. ads, fror 
gladſome.) With gayety and delight. 
GLA DSOMENESS, glad sum-nis. 7. /. from 
gladſome.) Gayety; ſhowyneſs; delipht, 
GLAIRE, gla'r. 2. /. [Slæn, Sax. amber; glar, 
Dan. glaſs; glare, Fr. glarea, Lat.] 


1. The white of an egg. 


Take the glaire of cggs, and ſtraw it as Gr: 
as water. Packets 
2. A kind of halbert. Dis. 
To GLAIRE, gla'r. v. a. [glairer, Fr. from 
the noun,] To ſmear with the white d 
an eggs This word is ſtill uſed by tix 
bookbinders. 
GLANCE, glän's. 2. / I glantx, Germ. glitter. 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplendour. 

His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heav' 
Conſam'd with nimble glance, and grateſul team: 
The other's not; for his was not ſincere. 

2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of ſight. 

The aſpects which procure love are not gag 
but ſudden glances and dartings of the eye. Bas. 

There are of thoſe ſort of beauties wich lait 0: 
fora moment; ſome particularity of a violent pu» 
fion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance a1 
eye, a diſdainful look, and 2 look ol gra vity. Dri 

Boldly ihe look d, like one of high degree: 
Yet never ſeem' d to caſt 2 glance on me; 

At which 1 inly joy'd, for truth to lay, A 
I felt an unknown awe, and ſome diſmay. Herit 
3. A ſnatch of fight ; a quick view. 12 

The ample mind takes a 1urvey of 2 

jects with one glance. Watts on the Mu. 
To GLANCE, glan's. v. u. {from the nous. 
1. To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendor: 

He double blows about kim fiercely laid, 
That glancing fire out of the iron play d, 
As ſparkles from the anvil ule, 

When heavy hammers on the wedge are 


2 
Hh 1 „ 
4e. 


ſwar's. 
Spenſer. 


When through the gloom the glancing Iightring- 


Heavy _ rattling thunders roll on high. Rent. 

2. To fly off in an oblique direction. 
He has a little gall'd me, I confeſs; 

But as the jeſt did g/ance away from me, 


JE 0402 grant . Shel. 
"Tis ten to one it maixu'd you two outrigh 


3 1 


CL A 


zu an oblique direction. 
3 To file Lots ſhield the forceful weapon went, 


-orflet pierces, and his garment rends, 
= ng 6 downwards near his flank — 


To view with a quick caſt of the eye; to 
pay 22 up they my and dance, 
in, and ſigh and glance; f 
Took 1 = kiſs, q 5 Suchling. 
Mighty dulneſs crown'd, (round; 
chall take through Grub-ſtreet her triumphant 
Jad her Paruaſſus glancing o'er at once, 
3hold 2 hundred ſons, and each a dunce. Pope. 
To cenſure by oblique hints. | 
P How can ſt thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Clance at my credit with Hippolita, 
K:owing I know thy love to l heſeus? Shakeſp. 
dome men glance and dart at others, by juſtify- 
ing themſelves by negatives; as to ſay, this I do 
pot. Bacon. 
i have never glanced upon the late deſigned pro- 
eien of his holineſs and his attendants, notwith- | 
3arding it might have afforded matter to many 
| jucicrous ſpechlations, Addiſon. 
He had written verſes wherein he glanced at a 
-ertzin reverend doctor, famous for dulneſs. Soi. 
„Crancx, glan's. v. a. To move nimbly; 
to ſhoot obliquely. : 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
Eough to preſs a royal merchant down. Shate/p. 
GLYSCINGLY, glin'-sIng-I9. adv. [from 
glance.) In an oblique broken manner; 
tranhently. | 
Sr Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething in 
this kind, but brokingly and glancingly, intending 
chizfy a diſcourſe of his own voyage. Hale rwill. 
GLAND, gland”. 2. / { glans, Lat. gland, Fr.] 
All the glends of a human body are reduced to 


ö 


two ſorts, viz. conglobate and conglomerate, A | 


conglobate gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up 
in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated from all the 
other parts, only admitting an artery and nerve to 
pals in, and giving way to a vein and excretory 
canal to come out: of this ſort are the gland: in the 
bram, the labial g/ands, and teſtes. A conglome- 
rate gland is compoſed. of many little conglobate 
fendt, all tied together, and wrapt up in the com- 
ton tunicle or membrane. uincy 
The abſceſs begun deep in the body of the 
glands. | Wiſeman, 
The glands, which o'er the body ſpread, 
Fine complicated clues of nervous thread, 
Involy'd and twiſted with th' arterial duct, 
The rapid motion of the blood obſtruct. Blackmore. 
i GLy/nners, glan'-dirz. 7. . [from gland.] 
In a horſe is the running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe, which differs in colour ac- 
cording to the degree of the malignity, 
being white, yellow, green, or black. 
: Farrjer*s Did. 
His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like to 
mole in the chine. Shakeſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
abi FEROUS, glan-dif'-fe-rhs. adj. [glans 
and fero, Lat.] Bearing maſt; bearing | 
«corns, or fruit like acorns. + 
2 beech is of two ſorts, and nunibered amongſt | 
Nandi ferous trees, Mortimer 2 H ufoandry. 
CLAN DULE, glin'-ddl. 


n. /. | glandula, Lat. 
glandule, Fr.] A f i 
2 1 gland ſerving to the 


Nature hath provided | 

3 —— provided ſeveral glandules to ſepa- 
pair of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
CO called ductu: falivates. Ray. 

NDULo'siTy, Slan-dü-lôs“-I-ty. 2. 
* " Slandulous.) A collection of glands. 
while upper parts of worms are found certain 
aan | Brown's V, ulg. Err. 
A 1 S, glan-dii-ls. adj 
Tat. glanduleux, Fr. from glandule.] 


from the blood, and no leſs than | 


[glandulo- | 


| GLASS, glas'. n. J. [zlep, Sax. glas, Dut. 


| 


CLA 


Pertaining to the glands ; ſubſiſting in the 
glands ; having the nature of glands. 

The beaver's bags are no teſticles, or parts official 
unto generation, but glandulovs ſubſtances, that 
hold the nature of emunctories. Bron Hulg. Err. 

Such conſtitutions mutt be ſubject to glendulous 
tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. Arbuth. 
To GLARE, gla'r. v. . [glaren, Dut.] 
1. To ſhine ſo as to dazzie the eyes, 
After great light, if you come tuddegly into 
the dark, or, contrariwiſe, out of the dark into a 
glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and the 
ſight confuſed. Bacon. 
His glaring eyes with anger's venom ſwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto flame. Fairfax. 
He is every where above conceits of epigram- 
matick wit, and groſs hyperboles : he maintains 
majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs; he ſhines, but 
glares not; and is ſtately without ambition. Dryd. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to fight; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. Dryd. 
Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſshave thrown upon him. 
Addiſon, 


2+ To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Thou haft no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 

Which thou doſt glare with. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Look, how pale he glares! Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand; 

But when they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 

And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs'd, | 

And wiſh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. Dry. 

3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly, or with too much 
laboured luſtre. 

The moſt glaring and notorious paſſages are none 
of the fineſt, or moſt correct. Felton on the Claſſicks. | 

To GLARE, glar, v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplen- 
dour as the eye cannot bear, 

One ſpirit in them rul'd, and every eye- 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurſt, that wither'd all their ſtrength. 

Milton. 
GLARE, gla'r. 1. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Overpowering luſtre; ſplendour, ſuch as 
dazzles the eye. 

The frame of burniſh'd ſteel. that caſt a glare 

From far, and ſeem'd to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden's Fab. 

I have grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding” 
by me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, 
and looking like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux. Addiſon's Guardian. 

Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 

And fcreen'd in ſhades from day's deteſted glare, 

She ſighs for ever. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 

2. A fterce piercing look. 
| About them round, 
A lion now he ſtalks with fiery glare. Milton. 
GLa'REOUsS, gla'-ryus. adj. [glaireux, Fr. 
glareoſus, Lat. from glaire.] Conlifting of 
. viſcous tranſparent matter, like the white 
of an egg. 
GLA'RING, gla'-ring. adj. Applied to any 
thing notorious: as, a glaring crime. 


<4 
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as Pezon imagines from glas, Britiſh, green. 
In Erſe it is called l ann, and this primarily 
ſignifies clean or clear, being ſo denomi- 
nated from its tranſparency.] 

1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fufing 
fixed falts and flint or ſand together, with 
a vehement fire. 3 

The word glaſs cometh from the Belgick and 
High Dutch: g/aſs, from the verb glanſen, which 
ſignifies amongſt them to ſhine ; or perhaps from 
glacies in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour it 
reſembles, Peacham on Drutuing. 

Glaſ is thought ſo compact and firm a body, 
that it is indeſtructible by art or nature, and is 
alſo of ſo cloſe a texture that the ſubtleſt chymi- 


2. A glaſs veſſel of any kind, 


cal ſpir its cannot pervade it, Boyle. 


A whorion, giaſgaaing, 


GLA 


Show'rs of gregadoes rain, by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel 
And ſtones, and 21% and nitrous grain aduſt. 


P bilifs - 


PII ſee no more: 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a gl 
Which ſhews me many more, Shatr/p. Mach. 
3. A looking-glaſs; a mirrour. 

He was the mark and g, copy and book, 
That faſhion'd others. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

He ſpreads his ſubtile nets from fight, 

With trinkling glaſſes, to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. Dryd. Horace, 
4+ An hour glaſs. A glaſs uſed in meaſuring 
time by the flux of ſand. 
Were my wite's liver 
Infected as her life, ſhe would not Hive 
The running of one glaſs. Shag. Winter's Tale, 
5. The deſtined time of man's life. 
No more his royal! ſelf did live, no more His 
noble ſonne, 
The golden Meleager now, their ga all were run 
| : Chnpmas, 
6. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in. 
To this laſt coltly treaty, 
That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a -/af 
Did break i' th' rinſing. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
| When thy heart 
Dilates with fervent joys, and eager ſoul 
Prompts to purſue the ſparkling g/, be ſure 
Tis time to ſhun it. Philips, 
7. The quantity of wine uſually contained 
in a glaſs; a draught. 

While a man thinks one glaſ more will not 
make him drunk, that one g/afs hath diſabled him 
from well diſcerning his preſent condition, 

| Taylor's Rule of Living Hely. 

The firſt glaſs may paſs for health, the ſecond 
for good-humour, the third for our friends; but 
the fourth is for our enemies. Temple. 

8. A perſpective glaſs. 
The moon whoſe orb 
Through optick g/afs the Tuſcan artiſt views. Mili. 

Like thoſe who ſurvey the moon by gls, 1 
tell of a ſhining world above, but not relate the 
glories of the place. Dryden. 

GLASS, glas'. adj. Vitreous; made of glaſs. 
Get thee glaſs eyes: | 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou do'it not. Shak. King Lear, 
Glaſs bottles are more fit for this ſecond fining 
than thoſe of wood. Mortimer Huſbancry. 
To GLASS, glas'. v. a. 
r. To ſee as in a glaſs; to repreſent as in a 
glaſs or mirrour. Not in uſe. 

Methinks 1 am partaker of thy paſhon, _ 

And in thy caſe do g/a/s mine own debility. Sidney, 
2. To caſe in glaſs. / 

Methought all his ſenſes were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in cryſtal for ſome prince to buy; 
Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence- 

they were zlafst, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you paſt. Shak. 
3. To cover with a glaſs ; to glaze. 

I have obſerved little grains of ſilver to lie hid 
in the ſmall cavities, perhaps glaſſed over, by a 
vitriſying heat, in crucibles wherein ſilver has been 
long kept in fuſion, | Boyle. 

GrA'ss TURN ACE, gläs“fuͤr-näs. n. /. [glaſs 
and furnace,] A furnace in which glaſs is 
made by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glaſs-furnace be barely a wandering 
imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting 
his hand into it, he may perhaps be awakened into 
a certainty that it is ſomething more than bare 
unagination. Locks: 

GL4'SSGAZING, glas'-ga-zing adj. [ glaſs and 
gazing.) Finical; often contemplating 
himſelf in a mirrour. 


-- 


finical rogue. Shateſp. 
GLA'SSGRINDER, 


614 


GrAssOuα⁰jes, glâs“- grind- r. 1. /. Lg 


and grinder.) One whoſe trade is to poliſh 
and grmd plafs. | 
The glaſſerinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with. ; | Bayle. 
GrA'ss nous, glas'-hous. u. . [(gla and 
houſe.) A houſc where glaſs is manufactured. 
I remember to have met with an old Roman 
Mofaic, compoſed of little pieces of clay half 
vitrified, and prepared at the glaſſbonſen. Add ſon. 


 Gria'33Max,glls'-min, n. , [g/aſs and man] 


One who ſells glaſs. | 
The profit of glaſſes conſiſts only in a ſmall pre- 
ſent made by the glaſſnan. Swift. 


GLA'SSMETAL, glis'-metl, =. /. [glaſs and 
r 
Let proof be made of the ineorporating of cop- 
per or braſs wich glaſſmetal. Bacon: PG. Rem. 


GLa's8worK, gläs-würk. 2. /. [glaſ and 
work.) Manufactory of gad. ES f 
The cryſtalline Venice glaſs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of tunes brought from Pavia, and 
the aſhes of a weed called kali, gathered in a deſert 
between Alexandria and Roſetta; bythe Egyptians | 
uſed firſt far fuel, and then they cruſh the aſhes into 

- lumps like a ſtone, and ſo ſell them to the Venetians 


for their glaſſworks. Bacen's Nat. Hiſtory. 
GLra'ssworrt, glas'-wart. x, /. [ ſalicornia, 


or ſaltwort.] 

It hath an apetalous flower, wanting the empale- 
ment; for the ſtamina, or chives, and the embryoes 
grow on the extreme part of the leaves; theſe 
embryoes afterward become pods or bladders, 
which, for-the moſt part, contain one ſeed. The 
inhabitants near the ſea- coaſt cut the plants up to- 
ward the latter end of Summer; and, having 
dried them in the ſun, they burn them for their 
aſhes, which are uſed in making of glaſs and 
ſoap. Theſe herbs are by the country people 


called kelp. From the aſhes of theſe plants 
4s extracted the ſalt ſal kali, or alkali, by 
the chymiſts. Miller. 


For the fine glaſs we uſe the pureſt of the fineſt | 


ſand, and the aſhes of chali or glaſſtort; and for 
the coarſer or green ſort, the aſhes of brake or other 
plants. Brown's Pulpar Errours. | 
Gra'ssr, glas'-sy. adj. [from glaſs.] 1 
. Made © laſs. vitreous. 
In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea there 
is a.ſand, which, of all others, hath moſt affinity 
with glaſs; inſomuch as other minerals laid in it 
turn to a zlafſy ſubſtance. Bacon. 
2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or luſ- 
tre, or brittleneſs. 
Man! proud man! 
Dreſt in a little bxief authority, 
Moſt ignorant of what:he's moſt aſſur d: 
His g/affy eſſence, like an angry ape, 
Plays fuch fantaſtick tricks before high heav'n, 
Azsmakes the angels weep. Shak. Meaſ. for Meaf. 
There is a willow grows aſlant a brook, 
That ſhows his hoary leaves in the glaſſy 3 | 
| 85 . 
The magnet attracteth the ſhining or gleſy 
| 8 brought from the Indies, uſually employed 
in writing-duſt. Breton. 
Whoſe womb produce d the glaſy ice? Who bred 
The gy that fall on aa Sandys. 
* glaſſy deep. ryden's EA. 
GLA . glasn“- bor -y- th rn. 
hs A ſpecigs of MEDLAR. a 
| is ſpecies of thorn produces ſome. bunches of 
Rowers in Winter, and flowers again in the ring, 
| | | ' aer. 
Grauco'ma, glA-kö'- mä. 1. /. [naineue; 
glaucbme, Fr.] A fault in the eye, which 
changes the cryſtalline humour into a grey- 


„ 


mo 


* 
a. ti MM _ 


iſh colour, withopt getriment of fight, and 
therein differs from what is commonly un- 
deritood by ſuffulon. | Quincy. 


- 
- 
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The glaucoma is no other diſeaſe than the eataract. 
: - 8 Sharp. 
Gave, gli'v. n. /. [glaide, Fr. glaif a hook, 
Welſh.] A broad ſword ; a talchion. 
Two hundred Greeks came next in fight well try d, 
Not ſurely arm'd in ſteel or iron ſtrong, 
But each a glave hath pendant by his fide. Fairfax. 
When zeal, with aged clubs and glaves, 

Gave chace to rockets and white {taves. Hudibras, 
To GLAVER, gla'vr. wv. n. [ o/ave, Welſh, flat» 
tery; zlwan, Sax. to flatter. It is ſtill re- 

tained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 
wheedle. A low word. | 
Kingdoms have their diſtempers, intermiſſions, 
and paroxyſms, -as well as natural bodies; and a 
glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
prieſt, or a flattering phyſician. L" Eftrange. 
To GLAZ E, glad z. v-a. [To glaſs, only acci- 
dentally varied.] 
1. To furniſh with windows of glaſs. | 
Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily paved, 
richly hanged, and glazed with cryſtalline glafs. 
Bacon . Eſſays. 
2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do their 
— ware; [from the French gldiſe, 
Ha, 
3- To overlay with ſomething ſhining and 
pellucid. | 
Sorrow's eye, glaæ d with brining tears, |; 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. Shatyp. 
The reaſon of one man operates on that .of 
another in all true oratory ; d car though with 
other ornaments he may glaze and brandiſh the 
weapons, yet is it ſound reaſon that carries the 
ſtroke home. Grew's Coſm. Sac. 
White, with other ſtrang colours, with which we 
paint that which we intend to glaze, are the life, 
the ſpirit, and the luſtre of it. Dryden Dupfreſuoy. 
GLa'zitR, gla'-zhar. 2. /. {corrupted from 
glafrter, or glaſſier, of glaſs. ] One whoſe 
trade is to make glaſs windows. Other 
; manufactures of glaſs are otherwiſe named. 
Into rabbets the ſoveral panes of glaſſwork are 
ſet, and faſtened by the glazier.Moxon's Mech. Ex. 
The dext'rous glazirr ſtrong returns the bound, 
And gingling ſaſhes on the penthouſe ſound. Gay. 
And. then, without the aid of neighbour's art, 

Perform*d the carpenter's and glazier's part. Harte. 
GLEAM, glé'm. 2. /. [z«homa, Sax.] Sudden 

ſhoot of light; luſtre ; brightneſs. 

Then was the fair Dodonian tree far ſeen 
Upon ſeven hills to ſpread his gladſome gleam ; 
And conquerors bedecked with his green, 

Along the banks of the Auſonian ſtream. Spenſer. 

At laſt a gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
| His travell'd ſteps. 
As I bent down to look juſt oppoſite, 
A ſhape within the wat'ry gleam appear d, 

Bending to lock on me. Milton's Par. Left. 

Mine is a gleam of blifs, too hot 40 laſt; 

Wat' ry it ſhines, and will be ſoon o ercaſt. Dryd. 

We ken them from afar; the ſetting ſun 


Plays on their ſhining arms and burniſh'd helmets, | 
And covers all the field with gleam of fire. Addiſon. | 


In the clear azure g/cam the flocks are ſeen, 
And flaatidy foreſts paint the waves with green. 


| P \ 

Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 7 
But dreadful glam, | 5 
Fires that glow. - Pope's St. Cacilia. 


To GLEAM, gle'm. v. n. from the noun.} - 
1. To ſhine with ſudden corufcation. 
Obſervant of approaching day, ; 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firſt faint glcaming in the dappled Eaſt. Thomſon. 
2» TR__ _ | 5 
N eac e guſhing waters play, 
And don the rough . white 4fhing fall, 
Or glean in kngthen'd-viſtas through the trees. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


GLE 
Orra'ur, g/m. adj. [from lame th, 


inf; darting ſudden Ccoruſcations 
n brazen arms, that cuſt a 


Swilt through the town the 


of 12 
n. 
arxiout bends kn 


To GLEAN, glen, TW. As glare Fr a "oy 
ner thinks, from graum, Lat.) 8 

I. To gather what the gatherers of the! 
veſt leave behind. 1 


She came and gleaned in the ſieldl aſter the rezpe 


5 : Fal. 
Cheap conqueſt for his following friends tema A 


He reap'd the beld, and they but only ger , 5 


D. 
The precept of not gathering their land c * 
that ſpmething ſhouid be left to the pont in 
ho. 


was a ſecondary offering to God huet 
She went, by hard neceffity com pell'd, 


New 


To glean Palzmon's fields. 2 bene, A 
a. To gather any Ag thinly ſcattered, 
Gather 


So much as from occaſions you may ge 
If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus. Slat 
That goodneſs 7 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card'nal, by extortion, C 
They glazed of them in the highways five tha, 
ſand men, Judges, IX. 4. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnor's train, 
When pe retulgent arms flaſh'd through the f12h 

ain, 8 

Fled ſrom his well-known face with wonted ſeat 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glei the 
routed rear. Dryden t Zn. 
In the knowledge of bodies we mutt be contggt 
to glæan what we can from particular experimen; 
ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of their real t 
ſences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, and in bus. 
dles comprehend the nature and properties & 
whole ſpecies together. Lich, 


GLEAN, glen. u. /. [from the verb.] Colles- 
tion made laboriouſly by flow degrees, 

Plains, meads, and orchards all the day he plies; 
The glans of yellow thyme diſtend his thighs: 
He ſpoils the ſaffron. Dryden. Jimi. 

GLE'ANER, gle/n-ar. u. /. [from glean.] 
1, One who gathers after the reapers. 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 
Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field, Thin) 

2. One. who gathers any thing ſlowly and 
laboriouſly. Ls 

An ordinary coffee-houſe gleaner of the cy a 

an arrant ſtateſman. Lie, 


GLEe'AninG, gl&n-ing. u. f. [from gl. 
The act of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 
There ſhall be as the ſhaking of an olive-tree, 
and as the g/caning of grapes when the __ 
done. Uh 
The orphan and widow are members of the 
ſame common family, and have a right to be ſup- 
rted out of the incomes oe it, as 32 8 
the ings o rich mans hae 
er the gleanings prone 


— 


| 


ad-to 
veſt. 


GLEBE, gltb. n. J. [gleta, Lat.] 


1. Turf; ſoil; ground. 3 
This, like the ey plots, delights in ſedgy 


bowers; 5 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir'd with 

flowers . 
Of rank and mellow glebe- Drage. 


Fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine, 
Wi ks the 
aw; = "HR paſtures throng'd, n 


Mark well the flow ' ring almonds in the . 

| tf o rous blooms the bearing branches | 
The g/ebe will anſwer to the ſylvan * "Y 
Great beats will follow, and large cropse 15 >| 


Sheep ing 


ns) 


* 1 Fa N 
» » : # # 


IJ * 
besass rr 


> 
we ow = Ma 


n the 


\ 


GLE 


lad fommons of a genial ray 


G LI 


[ an inciſion into it to the bone: this not only bled, 
but gleeted a few drops. Wiſeman . 


GLI 
Joſt before the confines of the wood, 


The gliding Lethe leads her ſilent flood. Dryden. 
f glebe, and calls them out to-day.Garth | 2, To run ſlowly. "TY Where ſtray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove? 
7 und poſſeſſed as a part of the revenue Vapours raiſed by the ſun make clouds, which In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis glider, 
F ecclefiaſtical benefice.- are carried up and down the atmoſphere, till they Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides. Pope. 
oc ordindry living or revenue of a parſonage | hit againſt the mouvtainous places of the globe, | 2. To paſs on without change of ſtep. 
el three ſorts: the one in land, commonly called | and by this concuſſion are condenſed, and ſo gleet Ye gliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
5 he; another in tythe, which is a ſet part | down the caverns of theſe mountains, whoſe inner The myſtic wonders of your ſilent ſtate. Dryden, 
- A rendered to God; the third, in] parts, being hollow, afforded them a baſon, 3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
— offerings beſtowed upon God and _ "nn i Cheyne's Phil, Princ. FE: _ one of _ = 
peopie. "| GLE'ETY, gle&-th. ad;. ; ay plod it in a week, why may not I 
by be treſpaſs done on a parſon's glebe land, which | thinly 2 J. (from giant. ] Ichory; Glide thither in a day ? . Shakeſp. Cymielire. 
«.z freehold, cannot be tried in a ſpiritual court. | If the fiefh loſe its ruddineſs, and the matter Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, 
| , AyViffe s Parergn-} change to be thin and gleety, you may ſuſpe& it | Slice under the green wave. Milton. 
Many pariſhes have not an inch of glebe. Swift. corrupting. Wiſeman. He trembl'd every limb, and felt a ſmart 
1110s, gle-büs. adj. [from gleve. ] 89 GLenw, glin“. 1. / [glcann, Erſe.] A valley; As if cold ſteel had glided through his heart. 


„un il hour, and by a fatal hand 


GIs, gle 


by. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy ; 


a dale; a depreſſion between two hills. 
From me his madding mind is ſtart, 


: Dryden's Fables. 
All things are beheld as in a haſty motion, 


GLive, ghd“. a. /. [from the verb.] Lapſe; 


perhaps in the following paſſage fat or fruit- And woes the widow's daughter of the glen. | where the objects only glide before the eye and 
fal, if it has indeed any —— | & pen er. diſappear. Dryden. 
pernicious flatt ry! thy malignant ſeeds | GLEwW, gl. u. .. [gluten, Lat.) A viſcous 


Od o'er virtae's gleby land cement made by diſſolving the fkins of ani- act or mT ie r ſmoothly. 
diffus 0 54 * TL . 
— rifing pride amidſt the 3 1 | and hes water, and dr ying the gelly. 4 22 and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
af A kind | OLI) . ad. [from de., Stine: ! | Tie eee et i nimble in threats, approach'd' 
T2 * 1. J. l. , | x. Smooth; ſlippery ; ſo formed as to be rn. 
0 . ä 


Ye ſhall not eat the glede, the kite, and the 


vulture. 

LEE, g. 1. /. lxlixze, Sax.] Joy; 
rment ; gayety. It anciently fignified mu- 
kick played at feaſts. It is not now uſed, 


Deut. 
mer- 


except in ludicrous writing, or with ſome 
mixture of irony and contempt. 
$emarcheth home, and by her takes the knight, 


eaſily moved, 
Liquid bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their 
| pr nor any thing to eement them: the parts 
ing glib and continually in motion, fall off from 
one another, which way ſoever gravity inclines 
them. Burnet's Theory. 


compactly twiſted together, with a nooſe that ſhpt 


Habbakkuk brought him a ſmooth ſtrong: rope, 


Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 
And with indented glides did Nip away | 
Into a buſh, Shakeſp. As you like it. 
GLIDER, glf-dür. u. /: [from glide.] One 
that glides. p 
The glaunce into my heart did glide ; 
Hey ho the glider; 
Therewith my ſoul was ſharply gride, 


7 | 2s ol;b 2s a-birdcatcher's gin. Arbsthnet, | Such wounds ſoon waxen wider. Spenſer*s Paſt. 
Whomallthe people follow with prrent glee. Soiry Ne 2 Smooth ; voluble. nt Giixe, gk. u. J. (xls; Sax. Sec GLEEK.] 
| Many waylarers make themſelves glee, y vex- I want that glib and oily art : A ineer; a ſcoff; a flout. Not now in uſe. 
ng the inhabitants ;. who again foreſlow. not to | To ſpeak and purpoſe not, ſince what Iwell intend, Where's the baſtard's braves, and Charles his 
err . Carew. | FI det before 1 ſpeak. —Sbake/p. King Lear | cute? | Sbaleſp. 
No happineſs is now TE. 1 25 There was never ſo much glib nonſenſe put } To GLTMMER, gllm'-mar. D. N. glimmer, 
Thepoor man then was rich, and liv d with gices together in well ſounding Engliſh. Lacke. Dan. to ſhine ; glimmen, Dut. to glow.!] 


5 


Exch batley- head untaxt, and day- light free- Harte. 
uin ged. 1, . [from Zlopan, Sax. to 
A bot glowing coal. A provincial 
olete word. | 
LEEFUL,. gl&-fal. adj. [glee and full.) 
Gay ; merry; cheerful. Not uſed. 


\ 


Now Curl his ſhop from rubbiſh drains ; 
Three genuine tomes of Swift's remains: 
And then, to make them paſs the g/ibler, 
Revis'd by Tibbald, More, and Cibber, Swift. 

Be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man; 
Do but hear on the clergy how gib his tongue ran. 


1. To ſhine faintly. 

The Weſt yet glimmer: with ſome ſtreaks of day. 
; | Shakeſp. 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 

That any purblind eye may find. it out. 
—And on my ſide it is ſo well apparel'd, 


: 


- » Swift. So clear, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident 
. r Rd, Gris, glb. 1. . That it willg/immer through a blind man's eye. S5. 
Cues, glg k. 2. . [Ilze, Sax.) Mufok; The Iriſh have from the Scythians mantles and For theire no twilight of the ſun's dull ray 


or mukician, 


What will you give us No money, but the 


hanging down over their eyes, and monſtrouſly 


long glibs;- which is a thick curled buſb of hair 


Glimmers upon the pure and native day. Cowley. 
Oſt in glimmering bowers and glades 


_— | difguiſing them, | Spenſer on Treland. He met her. Milton, 
get: 1 will give you the minſtrel. Shateſp. EY x, PRE Tm. , ; eee 
rss, gitk. v. 4. (zlgman, in Saxon, 7 2 2 . v. a. [from the atjective.} Sec thou yon' dreary plain, ſor lorn and wild, 
2 mimick or. adroll.} a 


The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 


I'll geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not ſee, | 


: To ſheer 3 to gibe; to droll upon. Save what the N of theſe livid flames 


To bring falſe tions; they are coheirs, Caſts pale and dreadful ? ' Mills: Paradiſe Loft. 
W = . galling at A: And l had rather glib'myſelf, than they Ws 71 The ſacred influence md o 
twice or thrice, Shabeſd. Should not produce fair iſſue. Shakeſp.\ Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 


Gur'BLY, gllb-Iy. ad v. (from glib.] Smooth-- 
ly; volubly. 

Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whoſe ſto- 
machs as well as conſcience recoil at an obſeenity, 
do yet lide glibly into a detraction. | 
3 | Government of the Tongue, 
GL1 BNESS,, gllb-nis. n. J. {from glib.}} 

Smoothneſs; ſlipperineſs. | 


Shoots ſar into the boſom of dim night | 
A glimmering dawn. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Through theſe ſad ſhades this chaos in my foul, 
Some ſeeds of light at length began to roll; 
The rifing motion of an infant ray, | 
Shot glimmering through the cloud, and promis'd - 
day. | | , P rior « 
Oft by the wines; extinct the ſignal lies; 


% In Scotland it is ſtill retained, and ſigni- 

ies to fool or. ſpend time idly, with ſome- | 
- of mimickry or drollery. 
v GLEEN, gien. v. x. To ſhine with heat 
® pokih,, I know. not the original notion 
it maybe of the ſame race 
g/ow or with gleam. I have. not re- 

nin any other place. 


A poliſh'd icc-like glibneſe doth enfold Dr ſmother'd in the glimm'ring ſocket dies. 
The ſw 1 whe is . ; The SY a Chapman's Odyſſey. 3 G Trivia. 
Bend * 5 Es edge the crooked ſcythe, The tongue is the moſt ready for motion of any When roſy morning glimmer d oer the dales, 
Acknow v and harden g leasing armour, member, needs not ſo much as the flexure of a He drove to paſture all the luſty males. Pipe. 

CLEPT ulcan's aid. (ERP rior. | joint „and by acceſs of humours acquires a glibneſs 2. To be Per ceived imperfectly 3 to appear , 
ner het : ne 0 It 3s written by Skin- |, too, the more to facilitate its moving. © faintly. bans | 
run falt and derived from zlidan, Sax. to | Government of thz Tongue. On'the way the baggagepolt- . 

nin ens dose; athin ichor | 7, GLIDE, gl d. v. n. Izlidan, Sax. glifden, at court, got a glimmering who they Were: Hatton. 
vs from a ſore. v3 | Dut. . or | 7's The Pagan pricſthood was altrays in the druida: 
| ary eſchar, without either matter or Bo To flo w gently and an; | 752 W Was a — — 7 the 
TO lt: Winans Suro. | „among the duſty vallies, glide ewiſh rites in it, though much corrupted. Swwi/r. 
11 St. v. u. [from ite noun, ] 7 — 22 tals 


. The ſilver ſtreams of Jordan's cryſtal flood. Fairy, 
+ Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 
In double flreams the briny waters glide; Dryden, 


GLYMMER, glim'-mur, u. /, {from the verb.] 


* 
„ The 


ooze wid a thin ſanious liquour. 


4 and ſwelled, 1 made 


* 
$15 42.4 
% 


1. Faint ſplendour; 
2+ A Kind of foſſil. 


* s %..> l 


4 \ x4 


\ 


The leſſer a 8 | | 
e maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and | When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of gold, in which the conſtel 


; to hodi . - * * . 1 
"my bodies, diſperſedly, from their ſhining and and braſs, the mountains gljfered therewith, and according to their vl lations are 1212 2 


glimmering, were an inducement to the writers ſhined lik : ACes 1 
of folfils to give thoſe bodies che name of mica |  - 2 2 of fire. 1 Mac. vi. 39. The aſtrologer who 2 in the iky, 
and glimmer, Woodward on Foſſil: - net of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces Miſtakes his globe, and in * the ſtars, 
Stones which are compoſed of plates, that are | tered —· e _ — | Interprets heaven's — * 1 
generally plain and parallel, and that are flexible } GL1'sT&R glis'-thr 4 1 ' oyle. Theſe are the fars Y- Cee La 
and elaſtick : talc, catſilver, or glimmer, of which elyfer {$9 — . 2 roperty written But raiſe thy thought from oe 2 fil 
there are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, che ns as 2 Y e CLYSTER, It is | Such figuresasare in 214, deen d — oy 
._ waite or ſilvery, and the black. Woodward. Now enters "4 _ ho . 4. A body of ſoldier: drawn into 28 — p* 
GLimest, glimp's. =. J. [glimmen, Dut. to] His lordlhip's — ich new ſtate airs, Him round do 2 Circh, G0 
glow-] | 1. Ang 385 ib 3 er e #2 A globe of fiery ſetaphim inclos'd = 
1. A weak faint light. | 3 * . _ airs, Ki With bright imblazoning, ang hr ! 1. T 
Such vaſt room in nature, Choler is the ET — or o cart | 2 ——— 8b im-Arnck F 3 
Only to ſhine, yet ſcarce to contribute whereby nature excludeth other wy — ae. | everlaſting flower. n. / | amaran Meyer 7 
Each orb a glimpſe of light, convey'd ſo far ſcending daily unto. the bowels nth - thoſe L a . x : — 
„Down to this habitable, which returns erty ulates thoſe | GLOBE Daiſy, glò b d%'-2y. 1. . Aus "I 
Light back to them. iu. | q, Gur : expulſion. Breton. flower, . /. Aid C 
Thouſands of things, which now either wholly o GLi'TTER, glit-tär. v. u. (glicinian, Sax.] | GLOBE Fi, 818 flsh'. . .. A k. La 
2 rave apprehenſions, or which our ſhort- To 3 to exhibit —— to gleam. bDicular fiſh. fat ind of gs bal 
| fighted reaſon, having got ſome faint glimp/: of, alles are more reſplendent than the like GLOBE Renunculus, glé - AQ GLC 
we, in the dark, grope after. 8 pe "By plates of braſs, and fo is the glittering of a blade. — S3 1 nunk Alba lig! 
2. A quick flaſhing light. | Bacon Phy. Rem, | GLOBE Thiſtle, g\&'b this apes. 1. In 
Light as the lightning glimpſe they ran. Milton. bre the battle joins, from afar  vGicuiatus.) A plant A (cardia nit 
My 1 youth was wing'd with vain | The field yet g/itters with the pomp pf war. GLOBO'SE, v16-b6's adj, glad To 
; : elires; a ; *- | Dryden's Virgil. Spheri 1 : og, . Te: 
| My manhood, long miſled by wand'ring fires, 1 had ſt thou time tꝰ unſheath thy conqu'ring | P wack Blogged PR 
Follow'd falſe lights; and when their glimp/e was -,  dladez - | ba as. Aber. } Th 
| gone, * It did but glitter, and the rebels fled. Granville. Than Away * _— 16 N9 more 
My pride ſtruck out new ſpangles of her own. Dry, | 2. To be ſpecious z to be ſtriking. And all the 1 c ee 3 Foe 
ry On th 2 ie ſea; from one entire 81502 
Tranſit luſt the one hand ſet the moſt glitt. "oP . C02 ; 
3 anfitory luſtre. 11 . glittering tempta-] Stretch d into longitude Milton's Paras! 

There no dear glimpſe of the ſun's lovely face ſes of ne Then form'd the moon —_ — 
| Strikes through the ſolid-darkneſs of the place. 1 A l. Decay of Piety. | Glibeſe, and ev'ry magnitude 3 Ac 
| | erde N n glitt ring ſcenes, oer her own heart ſevere; | G1.0809' aw; W 

1 : try. An crowds colle . 0 sir, glö-bôös A- ty 1. . It hit 
| if I, celeſtial ſire, in aught 4 N w Red; and in courts ſincere, Young. | Sphericity ; ſpheric we +. rom Sion, 7 
| * ſerv d thy will, or gratified thy thought, J GLITTER, glit - tar, 2. J [from the verb.) "Why the fame eclipſe of 8 which al Mo 
_ - ne glimpſe of glory to my ſue give; 1 J-uftre; bright ſhow.,;z ſplendour 6 halt ad bo one ener: vio 5 1. 
_ Grac'd for the little time he bas to live. Dryden. e _ Clad+ | ; elevated ſix degrees abbr thi Bort _ 05 10 = 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment. 1 With what permiſlive glory ſince his fall eee ee = 5 To G 
lt, while this wearied fleſh drawsflecting breath, | Was left him, or falſe glitter, Milten, | Where the ſun is but five degrees ras * * 
57 ſatisfy d with life, afraid of death, 1 louriſh not too much upon the g/i/ter of fortune, Zon, and ſo jower and lower — oy 
bac 54 be thy will that I ſhould know 1 for fear there ſhould be too much alloy in it. at laſt it appear not at all: no accountcan berg A 
< mpfe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; : . Collier on Pride. but the glebety of the earth. Ray en the Cn 
rom naw, from inſtant nov, great fire, diſpel .. Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and] GLoBOus, glö“-böͤs. adi. ( globeſis, It Y, 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. Prior, Habits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and g/it- When the accent 1s intended to be ond , 
SO Kind! then the tech of nimble $ r rern ww 
iends ! 1 hear the tread of nimble feet fon... Law. globoſe, when on the firſt globous: [ ur Ls 
3 yp >: Faqghwed 5 "uy e a GLUTTERAND, glit-thr-and. Shining; ſpark- transferred hither a 15 of Mute. 8 * 
, phon, through the ſhade. Milion. ling. A participle uſed by Chaucer and the which this rule has been neglected.) Wy "a 
rical ; round. | 2. 80 


Some God puniſheth exemplarily in this world, | old Engli : i 
| 2 s 2 1 Engliſh poets. This participial termi- 
bored might have a taſte or p/imp/e of ”» 8 N 83 is ſtill retained in 8 4. | 3 over all the plain, and wider far 
. | i dg e 1 LI TTERINGLY glit'-tar-In 4 ad An all this go e earth in lain out! ö 
eee eee ee re ee Adv. [from eee the . 
courſe to lay before 2 | Mack a long df. To GLoOAR, glo'r. v. a. glgeren, Dut.] | The nen nffruments of death Gch 
Q and make out in one x To fquint ; to look Aer. Shininer. HForrible flames, and turpid ſtreaming clovs; 


entire and gradual deduction. a : arg irons dreadfal hils, 
; - tet a! while kodIwe encharn's, z- In Scotland, to ſtare: as, what @ gloarand | 1 en „ 
? No 'glimpſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden. „ 6 LES, god ü -HAr. adj [els 

5 u * . . 


Ny 6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. ' To GLOAT, slot. . n. [This word I con- 
No man hath a virtue that he has not a g lim fe ceive to be ignorantly written for gloar.] 
2 , 7 . Shaksp. +$err ee * lover. The figure of the atoms of all vißble 252 

o GLISTEN, -glis'n. v. 7. 4 each every grace to ſmile in behalf * on 
r And her deluding eyes to gloat for you. Rowe. | — — th — regs 
o the ma of fluzanty. V7 


Lat.] Having the form of a ſal ph, 
round ; ſpherical. 


To ſhine ; Ke my light. 7 * -18'-bar 
5 | e bleating kind 1 + Gro'p4rD, glo-bard. . /. [from 1 | neſs 4 U f 
 »Eyethe bleak Heaven, and next the glifening earth, Slow worm. J. [from glow.] A CLOWLE 155 gl6b 8 1 of 
With looks of dumb deſpair. Thomfon's inter. GLO BATED, gls'-hi-tid. adj. [from globe.) | G O'BULE abu 1 V. . , . vs 
; : The ladies eycs g/i/ened we ae „ An ſhape of a globe; ſpherical; | globulns, Lat. } Such. a imall partice © os 
. N.. apes. | IN. matter as is of a globular or fp) 7 
Fo GLTs rex, Blis -thr, UN. [glittan, Ger. 4 GLOBE, g16'b. n. J. Iglobe, Fr. globus, Lat.] figure; as the red articles of the bios * . 
en . 2 to be bright. r. A ſphere; a ball; a round body; a budy | which ſwim in a tranſparent ſerum, ad 
* 00e, brighte bogs Fig 3 ane the hel. of which every part of the furface is at the | eatily diſcovered by the microſeope. . mM 
off 7 8 10 1% b uoſkine, Shenſ.] fame diſtance from the centre. Will attract one another when the) oy A 
And range with hu bl, mA 8 2. The terraqueous ball, Within a due diſtance, and une like r T, 
. mble! 5 in content, 385 The youth, whoſe Tortune the vaſt globe obey*'d; [ ſpheres of quickfilver. (GON * 
And wear = * 4 NN, Finding bis royal enemy betray d, Ihe hailftoges have opagr” globules of ” or V 
The 5 Jen _ 8 Shak:ſp. Wept ar his fall. 1 Stesney. their centre, to intercept the bgbt W 7 * 
Gall er BO ring. Where God declares his intention to give do- | New? 7. "Oy 
| A lifter is jo. 10 ring coach. Shake/p.'|_ minion, he meant that he would make a ſpeeics | Blood conſiſts of red globulca, ages 
- - You —— _— wh - 5 at d nk. | * | of creatures that ſhould have dominion, over the |, thin liquor called ferum : the = 94 =_ _ 
Of. the court to-day _ all other ſpecies of this terreſtrial globe, Locke, celaſtick, and will break; the . 2 . 1 
3. A ſphere in which the various regions of the ſmaller globe, cannotedmit t 25 x 


out a diſeaſe. 


44 


Elſe that ge „ in Whitehall. Bev Juz. 


the earth are geographically depicted, or 
8 EY.” 2 


p 4 N 


1 þ 4 
6 / . a 
* 
7 4 
1 * 1 ” 1 | 


k do? dares 
2 1 * # wa 


6 o 


13b/-4-ths. adj. [from globule.) 
8 dan ſphere; round 


. 


form IG, 
«neſs of ſuch globulous particles pro- 
The cope included in the froth. Boyle. 
0; GLOMERATE, gldm'-&r-It. v. a. [glomero, 
Lat) To gather into a ball or ſphere. A 
flawentous ſubſtance gathered into a ball is 
faid to be glomerated, but diſcontinuous 


icles are conglobateds 


010's 
In 


cle an,, Slom-S-zA-chän. 1. J. [gle- 
% La 


erat io t. 
The a6 of forming into a ball or ſphere. | 


formed into a ball. 
F Ab 2 conſiſteth of a glomeration of ſmall 
which cannot fall but from the air that is 
— Bacon | 
very low. x 
GLo'MEROU'S, glöm-Er-üs. adj. [ glomeroſus, 
Lat.] Gathered into a ball or ſphere, as a 
ball of thread. 


GLOOM, gl0'm. u. . Lglomanz, Sax. twi- | 


ight- | 
% . darkneſs ; diſmalneſs; obſcu- 
rity; defect of light. 
Glowing embers through the room, | 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton. 
| This the ſeat, | 
That we muſt change for heav'n? This mournful | 
— | 
* celeſtial light ? Milton*s Pay. Lof.. 


The till night, not now, as ere man fell, | 


Wholeſome, and cool, and mild; but with black air 
Accompany'd ; with damps, and dreadful gloom. 


Milton. 
Now warm in love, now with' ring in thy bloom, 
Loſt in a convent's ſolitary gloom, Pope. 


. 
11 
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That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r, by g/oomy Dis 
Was gather'd. Milton's Par. Left. 
3. Sullen ; melancholy; cloudy of look; 
| heavy of heart. | 


' GLO'RIED, gl0'-ryd. adj. [from glory. ] Illuſ- 
| 


_ 


trious ; honourable ; decorated with glory; 


dignified with honours. Not in uſe. 
Old reſpeR, 


As I ſuppoſe, toward your once glory friend, 
My fon, now captivate, hither hath inform'd 


Came lagging after. Milton = Agoniſtes , 
GLoRIFiCA'TION, gl0'-ry-fi-kY'-8hin. 2. . | 
[ glorification, Fr. Kon glorify.) The act of 
givifty glory. | 


At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with | 


thenkſgrving for the preſervation of you the laſt 
night, with the g/orification of God for the works 
of the creation. 


To GLO'RIFY, gl6&'-ry-fy. v. a. [ glorifeer, Fr. 
glorifico, Lat.] , 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one. 
Two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 
; Juſtice is their virtue : that alone 


Makes them fit ſure, and glorifies the throne. Dan. 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip. 

God is glorified when ſuch his excellency, above 

all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. 

| Hooker. 

glorifying God was 

; but received long 


— 


This form and taanner of 
not at that time firſt be 


before, and alledged at time as an argument 


— _ 


1. Clondinefs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. | 
7 Groom, glö'm. v. =. [from the noun.] 
. To nine obſcurely ; as the twilight. This 
ſenſe is not now in uſe. | . 
A kl pling hight mark like a hade. Spenſer. 
'A ing light mu a 8 * 
2 in the glooming Eaſt 
Let harneſſed his fiery-feoted team. Spenſer. 
2. To be cloydy; to be dark. - 
3. Tobe melancholy ; to be ſullen. 
Grog ur, gl0'm-F-Iyp. ado, [from gloomy.) 
. Objcurely ; dimly ; without perfect light; 


+ Sulleatly ; with-cloudy afpeR ; with dark 

| intentions:; not cheerfully. 2 
vee, he comes : how gloomily he looks ! Dryden. 
Hun ii retir*d-the ſpider lives. Thomſon, 


GLooOnmEss, gl&'m-$-ols, 1. J. [from 


f Collier of the Spleen, 
in which ſometimes the minds 


1 ö 
of the beſt men are involved, very often ſtands in 
deed of ſuch little incitements to mirth and laugh- | 
Sus apt to diſperſe n y. Addon. 
, Sie m-. adj. (from gloom. 
* * imperfectiy illuminated; almoſt 
«; diſmal for want of light, | 
ere from without 
Towing miferies, which Adam ſaw 
iy in-port, "though his zn glowigh ſhade, 
5 * wore abandon? Milton's: Paradiſe Ls/t. 
Who A cavern dwells.the drowſy god, 
gloomy manſion nor the rifiog ſun, 


. 


I 


—_— 


| 


For the truth. Hooker. 
Good fellow, tell us here the cireumſtance, 
That we for thee may glorify the Lord. Shatkgp. 

All nations ſhall glorify thy name. P/. lxxxvi. 9. 
Our bodies with which the apoſtle commands 
us to glorify God, as well as with our ſouls. 
Duty of Men. 
This is the perſection of every thing, to attain 
gifts and endowments, which God hath givenus, 
is to glorify the giver, © 
3. To praiſe; to honour; toextol. 
Whomſoever they find to be moſt licentious of 
- life, deſperate in all parts of diſobedience and ge- 
bellious diſpoſition, him they ſet up and glorify. 


2 Spenſer. 
No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 

If by the way to him befall, 

Some odoriferous thing, or med*cinal. Dome. 


4. To exalt to glory in heaven; to raiſe to 
celeſtial beatitude. . 

If God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo glorify 
him in himſelf, and ſhall ſtraightway glorify him. 
é 0. Mil. 32. 

Whom he juſtified, them he — , 
| 2 - _ Row. viii. 30. 
The-members of. the church remaining, being 
perfectly ſanctiſied, ſhall be eternally glorified ; 
then ſhall the whole church be truly and perfectly 
holy. Pearſon. 
'The ſoul, being immortal, Will, at ſome time 
or other, reſume its body agaia in 2 glorified 
manner. li; Parergon, 
GLO/RFOBUS, -gl6'-rytis. adj. Lglorigſus, Lat. 


glorieux, Pr.] 


| 


— * — 


| c. Boaftful ; proud; haughty; oftentatious. 


Glorious followers, Who make themſelves as 
trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they ſol- 
low, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy. Bacon. 
They that are glorious muſt nceds be factious; 
forall bravery ſtands upon compariſons. Bacon. 
2+ Noble; illuſtrious” excellent. It is fre- 
_ quently uſed by theological writers, to ex- 
preſs the brightneſs of triumphant ſanity 


| 
| 


| rewarced in heaven. 


- , 


Your younger feet, while mine caſt back with age | 


Taylor. | 


Do glorify the banksthat bound them in. 65h. 


its. true and,proper-end ; and the end of all theſe | 


| 


1 


4 


+ 


Tillotſon. 5 


L 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


GLO 


: 4 
Leythem know that thou art Lord, the only 
God, and glorious over the whole world. 
Dan. iii. 22. 
He is glorious in reſpect of the brightneſs and 
ſplendor of his celeſtial body, ſtill made more 
glorious and majeſtick by the authority which his 
Father hath committed to him of univerſal judge. 
Nees. 
Impartial juſtice holds her equal ſcales, 
Till Rronger virtue docs the weight incline ; 
If over thee thy glorious foe prevails; 
He now defends the cauſe that once was tluue. 
| Prior. 
Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 
And act like men who claim that glorious title. 
Addiſon's Cate. 
She muſt ftand amongſt the firſt ſervants of 
God, and be glorious amongit thoſe that have 
fought the good fight. Law. 
If there be nothing fo glorious as doing good, 
if there is nothing that makes us ſo like to God, 
then nothing can be ſo glorices in the uſe of our 
money, as touſe it allin works of love and good- 
neſs. Lars. 


Gro x ous rv, gld'-ryas-ly. adv. (from glo- 
rious.] Nobly; 8 ; illuſtriouſly. 
They inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which 
ſhine ſo gloriouſſy in their works. Dryden. 
Great wits ſometimes may glorioiſiy offend, 
And riſe tofaults true criticks dare not mend. Pope. 


GLo'zy, euer, n. . | gloire, Fr. gloria, Lat. 
Among the old poets it was uſed ſometimes 
as one ſyllable, glore.] 

4. Praiſe paid in adoration. _ 

Glory to God in the higheſt. Luke, ii. 14. 

2- The felicity of heaven prepared for thoſe 

that pleaſe God. 


Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and aſ- 
terwards receive me into thy glory. Pſal. Lexiii. 24- 

Then enter into glory, and reſume 
His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav'n. .Milten's Par. Left. 

It is hardly paſſible for you to beſeech and in- 
treat God to make any one happy in the higheſt 
enjoyments of his glory to all eternity, and yet he 
troubled to ſee him enjoy the much ſmaller gifts 
of . 


FR) praiſe ; fame ; renown ; cele- 


4-2 it no glory to ſwell in tyranny. Sidney. 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſeth to enlarge itſelf, 

Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to . 

: -— © _ Shakgp. Hen. VI. 

And with that word and warning ſoon was 

dight, dat: 
Each ſoldier longing for near coming glory. Fairf. 


Ifrael's bright ſceptre far leſs glory brings, 
There have been fewer friends on earth than 
' Kings. | Copley. 
Can we imagine that neither the ambition of 
princes, or intereſt, or gain in private perſans, or 
curioſity and the deſire of knowledge, or the glory 
of diſcoveries, could ever move them in that end- 
leſs time to try their fortunes upon the ſea. Burnet. 
Your ſex's glory tis to ſhine unknown, 
Of all applauſe, be fondeſt of your own. Young. 


4. Splendour; magnificence. 
Solomon, in all his g/ory, was not arrayed like 
one of theſe, Matt. vi. 29. 
Treated ſo ill, chas'd from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the townz 
And with a brave revenge do ſhow 
Their glory went and came with you. | Walk. 
Ariflort. ſays, that ſhould a man under grougd 
_ conyerſe with works of art, and be afterwards 
brought up into the open day, and ſee the ſeveral 
glories of the heaven and earth, he would pro- 
nounce them the works of God. Aufi Spiel 
5, Luſtre; brightneſs, _ * * | 
Now 


*f 
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Now fleeping flocks on their foft fleeces lie; |} 2, Saperficial luſtre, In this ſenſe it ſeems to | Fr. from 915/51 A wr; 
The moon, ſerene in glory, mounts the ſky. Pope. F have another derivation ; it has perhaps | — 7 A writer of gloſſe 5 2com. | 
From opening ſkies may ſtreaming glories ſhine, ſome affinity to glow. | The reaſon why the aſſertion of a ſingle 1 
And faints embrace thee with a love ike mine. His iron coat all oyer-grown with ruſt, does not prove the exiſtence of 4 "gle JuGpe her 
Pope. Was underneath envel with gold, becauſe his office is to pronounce 22 =D 1 1 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads | Whoſe gliſtering g/s dark ned with filthy duſt. | not to become an evidence bet Fs wt * 
of ſaints in picture. Spenſer. the ſame be ſaid of two judges ? Th, may nc = 
It is not a converting but a crowning grace ; You are a fectary, this reſpe&, the gloſater's opinion n eas 10 WI 
ſuch an one as irradiates, and puts a circle of glory That's the plain truth: your painted gloſs diſcovers, | be ile, 4. T 
about the headofhim upon whom itdeſcends.South. F To men that underſtand you, words and weakneſs. | Go SSER, glös“-sur. n. ,. Cel 2 ri ANF, | 
A ſmile plays with a ſurpriſing agrecableneſs in Shakeſp. | 1. A ſcholiaſt: a r artus, Lat. Th 
tde eye, breaks out with the brighteſt diſtinction, Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, 2. A poliſher. N Th 
and firs like a glory upon the countenance. Which would be worn now in their neweſt gig. | Gro'ssintss; gl6s'-s5-nls. n. ſ. from 51:77 K 
| Collier of the Aſde2. | „ Shatyþ.| Smooth poliſh ; ſuperficial luſtr 84} An 
5. Pride; boaſtfulneſs ; arrogance. | The doubt will be whether it will poliſh fo Their ſurfaces had a ſinoothnef 8 
By the vain glory of men they entered into the] well; for ſteel glaſes are more reſplendent than | much ſurpaſſing whatever | had Er 25. 7 
world, and therefore ſhall they come ſhortly to an plates of braſs. 88 Bacon. rine or common ſalt. onler ved in thy gur 
end. - Wifd. xiv. 14. Weeds that the wind did toſs Gro tg: Boyle, 
On death-beds ſome in conſcious glory lie, I be virgins wore : the youths, woven coats, that A gl03-S0g -grà- für. „. j 3. T 
Since of the doctor in the mode they die. Young. caſt a faint dim glofs, | | lh, and gige. A ſcholiaſt ; 2 comme. 
8. Generous pride. - | Like that of oil. Chapman's Tliads. weak 
I be ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to be It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtre | GLO $$0GRAPHY, gl03-30g'-gri-fs, „ T 
unknown to your ears, to which all worthy fame to reverence, and a gloſs to humility. South. Lede and gi. The writing of con. 
- hath glory to come unto. | Sidney. Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon mentaries, a T 
To GLo'rxy, gl&'-ry. v. n. [ glorior, Lat.] To pleaſant to look upon; but never ſo much as in | GLo'ssy, gl6s'-sF. adj. [from 919/70 St. & 
. - | : 4 - g A 8 JE 4 Shin- 
boaſt in; to be proud of. | the opening of the Spring, when they are all new ing; ſmoothly poliſhed. Cel 
With like judgment g/orying when he had hap- F and freſh, with their firſt gie upon them. There came towards us a perſon of place; le ( 
to do a thing well, as when he had per- * Addiſon's Spectator. had on him a gown with wide ſlecves, of 2nd d 
formed ſome notable miſchief. Sidney. ] 3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious ; a ſpe- water-camblet, of an excellent azure colour, fr 
They were wont, in the pride of their own | cious repreſentation. This ſenſe ſeems to | more gloſſy than ours. Has my 
3 to glory, that whereas Luther did but partake of both the former. The reſt entire Aj 
low away the roof, and Zuinglius batter but the Poor painters oft with filly poets join, Shone with a gle ſcurf. Mia, I 
walls of popiſh ſuperſtition, the laſt and hardeſt | To fill the world with ſtrange but vain conceit ; His ſurcoat was a bearſkin on his back ; A. 
work of all remained, which was to raze up the One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, His hair hung long behind, and gloſſy raven black Sr 
very ground and foundation of popery. o:her. Which breeds nought elſe but glefſes of deceit. Dry. 80 
Let them lgok they glory not in miſchief, 8 Sidney. Myſelf will ſearch our planted groundsat home, - An 
Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw you For downy peaches and the gloſſy plum. Dry, L 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. hereby into hatred, or to ſet upon the face of this | GLOVE, gluw. . /. (xzloge, Sax. from 
— | | Shakeſp. | cauſe any fairer gloſs than the naked truth doth klaffue, Dan. to divide.] Cover of the Str 
Your glorying is not good. 1 Cor. v. 6. afford. ; Hooker, Preface. | hands. ] 
Thou haſt ſeen mount Atlas, | He ſeems with forged quaint conceit They flew about like chaff i' th* wind; Wi 
- While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, To ſet a gloſs upon his bad intent. Shakeſp. | For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, Ca 
And oceans break their billows at its feet, The common gloſs Some could not ſtay their gloves to find. Draytm. ] 
It ſtands unmovy'd, and glories in its height: ws: Of theologians. Milton. White gloves were on his hands, and on his bea * 
5 Addiſon's Cato. Ah | fr A wreath of laurel. Drin. 
This title of Freeholder is what I molt glory in, N 5 . . gheſers FX. 00M, (he To GLove, glu“. v. a. [from the noun.) To 3. T. 
and what moſt effectually calls to my mind the 1. To comment. cover as with a glove. 
- happineſs of that government under which I live. | * eg Rice! 8 My limbs, To 
; Thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, WY f 
1 . Addiſon s Freebelder. , Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with Th 
| XA: By prieſtly glaſſing on the god's commands. Dyyg. 
q If others may glory in their birth, why may not z. 1 Es = grief, . | 
we, whoſe parents were called by God to attend | ** Her e nl Ao obſery'd her ing zeal, Are thrice themſelves ; hence therefore, thou nie Wi 
'on him at his altar ? Atterbury. And 12 2 15 r fy alk at of 1 condeh ; 
No one is out of the reach of misfortune; no ughing 24 d, n * 8 A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, W. 
one therefore ſhould glory in his proſperity. Clariſſa. E423 r | Muſt glove this hand. Shakeſp. He. N. | 
Fo GLoOSE, gl0'z. v. a. To flatter; to col- To GLoss, glos V. 4. : | The next he preys on is her palm, Te 
. logue. Hanmer. See To GLOzZE. 1. To explain by comment. ; That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm ; * | 
GLOSS, glos n. ſ. [yMaooa; gloſe, Fr.] | In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws So ſoft, tis air but once remov d; Ca 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. n 1 Aſſurances, big as gleſe'd civil laws. ' Donne. Tender as *twere a jelly glov'd. Cleoveland. Gi 
They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth | 3- To palliate by ſpectous expoſition or re- | GLo'vex, glüv-ür. 1. J. (from glove.) One . 
- the word or ſcripture, but forthwith their glaſe. preſentation. IE 3 whoſe trade is to make or fell gloves. K 
upon it are the word preached, the ſcripture ex- ls this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereof ſo Does he not wear a great round beard like 2 Ar 
ined, or delivered unto us in ſermons. Hooker. much gloffing and deceiving eloquence hath been glover's paring knife ? f. | 
If then all ſouls, both good and bad, do teach, nt ? | Hooker's Sermons. 20 GLovuT, glout”. v. 1. [A lo word 0 1 
With gen ral voice, that ſouls can never die; Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct: age which I find no etymology. ] To pout ; 10 
Tis not man's flatt xing giaſi butnature'sſpeech, | Tou have the art to glo/z the fouleſt cauſe. Philips. | look ſullen. It is ftill uſed in Scotland. 4 
Which, like God's oracles, can never lie. Davies. | 3- To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre. | She lurks in midſt of all her den, and 
Some mutter at certain paſſages therein, by But thou, who lately of the common ſtrain From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks, 6.7 
putting ill g/ofzs upon the text, and taking with Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retam = Where, glowting round her rock, to fiſh the ab, 1 
the left hand what I offer with the right. Hu’ | The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, | Chapman, | 
R All this, without a gloſs or comment, Ce, over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, Glouting with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 
He could unriddle in a moment. Hudibras, | Then I reſume the freedom which I gave. Her clotted locks; and blaſted with each 1 L 
un many places he has perverted my meaning Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a flave. | | | Xs | 1 
by his gloſſes, and interpreted my words into | . Dryden's Perf. To GLOW, g1&. v. x. [zloyan, Sax. glacher, L 
| blaſphemy and bawdry, of which they were not | Gross AA, gl08'-54-rF. n. . [glefarium, | Dut.) $54 oY . 770 
5 J. Dede Fables, Preface. | Lat. glofſaire, Fr.] A dictionary of obſcure | ; To be heated fo as to ſhine withou” a 
| ene They give the ſcandal, and the wile diſcern ; or antiquated words. 4 But ſithence filence leſſeneth not Py He; 
Their glaſe: teach an age too apt to learn. Dryden, | According to Varro, when idr was ap. But told it flames, and hidden it da 29%; , 80 
Explaining the text in ſhort %%%, was Accur- | plied to a place, it ſigniſied ſuch a one, in gus dei I will reveal what ye ſo much deſire. 7 
fius's method. Bader on Learning, | ſimulachrum dedicatum eft; and alſo in the old g | His goodly eyes, 7 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, — 8 Stilling fleet. That o'er the files and muſters of 2 * 4 
Large as the fields themſelves, and larger fa I could add another word to the glaſſury. Baker. | Have glow'dlike plated Mars, now bende 8 | Gu 
Than civil codes with all their giaſſes are, Pope. [ Grossa rok, glds-5X'-thr. 1. J. Lgiaſateur, | Their office upon a tawpy front. g wt 


. 
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p and. wiſe to the emperor Henry II. to ſhow | 


did take ſeven glowing irons, one 
her bare hands, and had thereby 
| van Hakewill. 

iet all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as g/owing iron with fire. Mili. 
+, To burn with vehement heat. 


ould you find it eaſy to compoſe 
* — liteds, when from their noſtrils lows 


ſcorching fire that in their entrails glows. 
Tho - Addiſon's Ovid. 
How op'ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 
And yawninggulphs with flaming vengeance gloro. 


Smith. 
Fires oo glow, 
Shrieks ot woe. 

. To feel heat of body. 
Did not his * — gow . | 
ſi winds corching heats? 
is pas Rr Addiſon's Cato. 
The cord flides ſwiſtly through his g/owing hands. 


Gay, 

4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour, 

| With ſmile that glow'd 

Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. Milton. 
Clad in a gown that glows with Tyrian rays. 


her innocency's 
after another, in 


| Pope. 


A malicious joy, 
Whoſe red and fiery beams caſt through your viſage 
A glowing pleaſure. D and Lee's Oedipus. 

From the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 
Aer creation riſes to my ſight; 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 
So warm with life his blended colours glow, 


| 


- Amidſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt. on. 
Like tr ethereal g/ow?d the green expanſe. Savage, 
Fair ideas flow, 


Strike in the ſketch, or in the picture glow. Pope. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows, | 
With that ripe red th' autumnal ſun beſtows, 
Can move the god. Pepe. 
Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
Aud fair Belinda's bluſh for ever g/ow. Pepe. 
Hete clearer ſtars gl round the frozen pole. Pope. 
. To feel paſſionof mind, or activity of fancy. 
You ſtrive in vain 
Tohide your thoughts from him, who knew too well 
The inward glowing of a heart in love. Aduiſ. Cato. 


Forc'd compliments and formal bows , 
Will ſhew thee juſt above neglect; 

The fire with which thy lover glows, | 
Wil ſettle into cold reſpect. Prior. 
Did Shadrach's zeal my g/owing breaſt inſpire 
Toweary tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 

Let the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent 
2 wy thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, 
in thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. Pepe. 
With furics ſurrounded, * * 
g, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, | 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. Pope. 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſts ne er learn'd to glow 
Fer others good, or melt at others woe. Pope. 
Jo praiſe is always hard, | | 
When real virtue fires the glowing bard. Lewis. 
b, To nage or burn as a paſſion, 
— "which every windy paſſion blows ; 
Wan pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


crept into aged vei 
wiy burns, and long remains : 
s, and with a ſullen 5 8 
750 logs, it warms us long.  Shadwpll. 
w 816. v. a. To make hot ſo as to 
— Not In uſe. : Ex * | 
thanked. a 3 
Wick 3: — boys, like ſmili Cupids, 
| 173 colour d fans, whoſe _ ſeem - 
* 5 delicate checks which they did cool. 
len the verb! Pp 2 


: 


Dryden. 


GLU 


2. Vehemence of paſſion. 
3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour, 
The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, Shak. 
A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. Pope. 
Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtile might happily 
be blended with the ornamental, that the ſimple, 
grave, and majeſtic dignity of Raffaelle could unite 
with the glow and buſtle of a Paulo, or Tintoret, - 
arc totally miſtaken. 


| GLo'wworm, glo'-whrm, n. /. [glow and 
worm.) A ſmall. creeping grub with a 
luminous tail. 

The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery glowwworm's eyes. Shak. 

The g/owworm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And *gins to pale his incffeQual fire. Shakeſp. 

A great light drowneth a ſmaller that it cannot 
be ſeen; as the ſun that of a glowworm, Bacon, 

The man, who firſt upon the ground 
A glowworm ſpy*'d, ſuppoſing he had found 
A moving diamond; a breathing ſtone ; 

For life it had, and like thoſe jewels ſhone ; 
He held it dear, 'till by the ſpringing day 
Informed, he threw the worthleſs worm away. 
| | Waller. 
To GLOzE, gl&'z. v. n« [xlepan, Sax.] 
1. To flatter; to wheedle; to infinuate; to 
fawn. 
Man will hearken to his g/ozing lies, 
And eaſily tranſgreſs. Milton's Par. Loft. 
So glez'd the tempter, and his proem tun'd : 

Into the heart of Eve his words made way. Milton. 

A falſe glozing paraſite would call his foolhardi- 

neſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, becauſe 

blindly, and by miſtaking himſelf for a lion, come 
to periſh like an aſs. South, 
Now for a glozing ſpeech, 

Fair proteſtations, ſpecious marks of friendſhip. 
| . Philips. 
2. To comment. This ſhould be gloſs. 

Which Salique land the French unjuſtly g/oze 

To be the realm of France. Shakeſp. 

GLoze, gl6'z. n- /. [from the verb.) 
1. Flattery ; infinuation. 
Now to plain dealing; lay theſe glozes by. Shak. 


| 


} 2. Specious ſhow ; gloſs. Not uſed. 


Precious couches full oft are ſhaked with a fever; 

I then a bodily evil in a bodily g/oze be not hidden, 
Shall ſuch morning des be an caſe to the heat of a 
lover's fire? ©. | Sidney. 
GLo'zex,gl6/zn.n. /. [from gloze.] A flatterer. 


GLUE, glW. x. /, [ glu, Fr. gluten, Lat. glud, 
Welth.] A viſcous body commonly made 
by boiling the ſkins of animals to a gelly ; 
any viſcous or tenacious matter by which 

bodies are held one to another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haſtily receive dry and 

more terreſtrial bodies proportionable ; and dry 

bodies, on the other fide, drink in waters and 

kquors: ſo that, as it was well ſaid by one of the 

ancients of earthly and watery ſubſtances, one is 

a glue to another. Bacon's Natural 608 E 

The drieſt and moſt tranſparent glue is the beſt. 

: Mozon, 

To build the earth did chance materials chuſe, 
And through the parts cementing glue diſſuſe. 


Blackmore. 
The flowers of grains, mixed with water, will 
make a ſort of glue. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


To GLue, glü'. 2. a. {from the noun.] 

1. To join with a viſcous cement. 
1 fear thy overthrow - 

| More than my body's parting with my ſoul: 

My love and fear g/u'd many friends to thee, 


Whoſo teacheth a fool is as 
potſherd together. | 


one that - glueth a 


The cuſtom of crowning the Holy Virgin is fo 


Reynolds. | 


Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


— 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


1 


1 


Ter les. xxi1. 7. 


| 


: 
1 


G IL. U 


much in vogue among the Italians, that one often 
ſees in their churches a little tinſel crown, or a circle 
of ſtars, glued to the canvaſs over the head of the 
figure. Addiſon on Italy. 

Moſt wounds, if kept clean, and from the air, 
the fleſh will glue together with its on native balm. 

Derbam. 
To hold together. 

The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, which 
fully touch one another, tick together very ſtrongly; 
and for explaining how this may be, ſome have 
invented hooked atoms, which is begging the queſ- 
tion ; and others tell us their bodies are glued to- 
gether by reſt ; that is, by an occult quality, ot ra- 

ther by nothing. Newton's Opticks. 
3. To join; to unite; to inviſcate. 

Thoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men 
plunged in their luſts and-pleaſures; and when they 
are once glued to them, 'tis a very hard matter to 
work themſelves out, L' Eflrange. 

Intemperance, ſenſuality, and fleſhly luſts, do 
debaſe mens minds and clog their ſpirics; ſink us 
down into ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe low and in- 
ferior things, Tillotſon. 

She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 

And pauſing, view d the preſent in the tomb: 
Then to the heart ador'd devoutly glad 
Her lips, and, raiſing it, her ſpeech cenew'd. Dryd. 

I hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 

And round thy pbantomgluemy claſping arms. Pope. 
GLU'EBOILER, glu'-boil-ar. 2. . [glue and 
boil.) One whoſe trade is to make glue. 
GLv'ts, gla'- ur. 2. /. [from glue.] One who 

cements with glue. 
Grun, glam”. adj. [A low cant word formed 
by corrupting gloom.) Sullen; ſtubbornly 


grave. | 
Some, when they hear a ſtory, look plum, and 
cry, Well, what then ? © Guardian. 
To GLUT, glut. v. a. [engloutir, Fr. glutis, 
Lat. to ſwallow ; Auge.] 
1. To ſwallow; to devour. ._ 
Till cram'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt 
With ſuck'd and glutted offal. Milton. 
2. To cloy;.to fill beyond ſufficiency ; to 
ſate; to diſguſt. 
The ambaſſador, making his oration, did ſo 
magnify the king and queen, as was enough to 


glut the hearers. Bacon. 
Love breaks friendſhip, whoſe delights 
Feed, but not glas our appetites. Denham, 
What way remove 


His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 
That he may look propitious on our toils, 
And hungry graves no more he glutted with our 
| ſpoils. Dryden. 
No more, my friend ; 
Here let our glutted execution end. Dryden's xn. 
I found 
The fickle car ſoon glutted with the ſound, 
Condema'd eternal changes to purſue, 
Tir'd with the laſt, and eager of the new. Prior. 
3. To feaſt or delight even to ſatiety. 
With death's carcaſe g/ut the grave. 
His faithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 
Torn from his breaſt, to glut the tyrant's eyes. Dryd. 
A ſylvan ſcene, which, riſing by degrees, 
Leads up the eye below, nor g/uts the fight 
With one full proſpect; but invites by many, 
To view at laſt the whole. Dryden. 
4. To overfill; to load. 
He attributes the ill ſucceſs of either party to 
their glutting the market, and retailing too much 


Milton. 


of a bad commodity at once. Arbuthnot. 
5. To ſaturate. 5 | 
The menſtruum, being already glutted, could 


not act powerfully enough to diſſolve it. Boyle. 
GLuT, glat.-2. /. (from the verb.] 
1. That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
. Diſgorged foul wh 
Their deviliſh gh, chain d thunderbolts, and hail 
Of iron globes. Afilion's Paradiſe Loft. 
5M 3 2. Plenty 


= 
— 


Py 


— 


G L U 
2: Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety. 
| So death | 
Shall be deceiy'd his glut ; and with us two 
Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav'nous maw. Milton. 
Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the 
other, and he ſhall find himſelf miſerable, even 
ia the very glut of his delights. L' Eſiraage. 
A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt part 
of my life, caſt me into this; and this will throw 


me again into ſtudy and retirement. Pope to Swift. 


3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a g/ut of water upon a bottle, it 

receives little of it. Ben Jonſons Diſcoveries. 
4. Any thing that fills up a paſſage. 

Tae water ſome ſuppoſe to paſs fromthe bottom 
of the ſea to the heads of ſprings, through certain 
ſubterranean conduits or channels, until they are, 
by ſome glut, ſtopped, or, by other means, arreſted, 
in their paſſage, Woodward. 

GLUTINOUS, gld'-ti-nhs. ad}. [ glutineux, 
Fr. from gluten, Lat.] Gluy; viſcous; tena- 
CIOUs, 

The cauſe of all vivification is a gentle and pro- 
portionable heat, working upon a glutinous and 
yielding ſubſtance ; for the heat doth bring forth 
ſpirit in that ſubſtance, and the ſubſtance being 

lutinozs, produceth two effects; the one, that the 
iritisderained, and cannot break forth; the other, 
that the matter, being gentle and yielding, is 
driven forwards by the motion of the ſpirits, af- 
ter ſome ſwelling, into ſhape and members. Bacon. 
Next this marble venom'd ſeat, | 
Smear'd with gums of glutinous heat. Milton. 

Nouriſhment too viſcid and glutinous to be ſub- 

dued by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
GLvu'TiIxOUSNESS, gli'-ti-nas-nls. x. /. (from 
glutinous.] Viſcofity; tenacity. 

There is a reſiſtance in fluids, which may ariſe 


from their elaſticity, g/utinoyſncſs, and the friction | 


of their parts. IE Cheyne. 
GLvu'TTON, glitn. =. /. [elouton, Fr. from 
glutio, Lat. to ſwallow. 
1. One who indulges himſelf too much in 
eating. 
The Chineſe eat horſefleſh at this day, and ſome 
gluitons have uſed to have catsfleſh baked. Bacon. 
Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down, 
While the vile gluttox dines alone; 
And, void of modeſty and thought, 
She follows Bibo's endleſs draught. 


Prior 


II a glutton was to ſay in excuſe of his luttony, 


that he only cats ſuch things as it is lawful to eat, 
he would make as good an excuſe for himſelf as the 
goons covetous, ambitious tradeſman,that ſhould 
ay, he only deals in lawful buſineſs. Law. 
2. One eager of any thing to excefs. 
The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that laſt ſcene of blifs, and leave them there; 
All thoſe free joys inſatiably to prove, 
With which'rich beauty feaſts the glatton love. 
- Gluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, 
Their fatal arts fo impiouſly employ. - Granville. 
20 GLUTTON?'SEy glatn-Iz. v. x. [from glut- 
ton.] To play the glutton; to be luxurious. 
Gru rroxous, glat'n-as. adj. {from glutton.] 
Given to exceſſive feeding; delighted over- 
much with food. ; | 
When they would ſmileand fawn uponhisdebts, 
And take down th' intereſt in their glutt”nous 
maws. Shakeſp. 


The exceeding luxuriouſneſs of this gluttonous 


age, wherein we preſs nature with overweighty 

burdens, and finding her ſtrength defeQtive, we 
take the work out of her hands, and commit it 
to the artificial help of ſtrong waters. Naleigb. 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 


Inwhatthoucat'ſtanddrink'ſt;ſeckingfromthence . 
Due nouriſhment, no gluttonous delight. Milton. | 


GLvu'TTonoOVsLY, glüt'- un- üs -V. adv. [from 
gluttonaus.] With the voracity of a glutton. 


* 


| 


[rv rrouv, glat'-hn-F. 1. . [ 


, 


; 


1. Fo grind or collide the teeth. 


| GNAT, | nat“. . . [snzr, Sax.] 


* 
; 


, 


. Cc N A 


glutonnie, Fr. 
from glutton.] Exceſs of eating; luxury 


of the table. 
Gluttony, a vice in a great fortune, a curſe in a | 
ſmall. | Holiday. 
Their ſumptuous gluttonies and feaſts, ' 
On citron tables or Atlantick ſtone. Milton. 


Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend. Dryden 

The inhabitants of cold moiſt countries are ge- 
nerally more fat than thoſe of warm and dry; but 
the moſt common cauſe is too great a quantity of 
food, and too ſmall a quantity of motion ; in plain 
Engliſh, gluttony and lazineſs. Arbuthnot. 


tenacious ; glutinous. 
It is called balſamick mixture, becauſe it is a 


gluy ſpumous matter. Harvey on Conf. 
With gluy wax ſome new fenindations ay 
Of virgin combs. Dryden's Ann. Miras. 


Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour, let it 
have but one quality of being very g/uy or viſcous, 
and it will mechanically ſolve all he phenomena 
of the grotto, | Addiſon. 


GLYN, 'glin'. n. J. {Iriſh ; gleann, glyn, plur. 
Erſe; glenn, Scott.] A hollow between 
two mountains. i 
Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, yet he 
did ſhut them up within thoſe narrow corners 
and glyn under the mountain's ſoot, Spenſer. 

To GNAR, nr. Ve 2, [znynnan, Sax. 

To GNARL, narl, tnorren, Dut.] To 
growl; to murmur ; to ſnarl. N 

When he gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gner, until day's enemy | 
Did him appeaſe. | Spenſer. 
Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy fide, 
And wolves are gnarling who ſhall gnaw thee firſt. 


Gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 7 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light. ö 
Shakeſp. R. II. 

The gaarring porter durſt not whine for doubt; 
Still were the furies while their ſovereign ſpoke. 


Fair far. 


GNa4'rLED, na'r-Hd. adj. [gnar, nar, or nurr, 
is in Staffordſhire a hard knot of wood 
which boys drive with ſticks.] Knotty. 

Merciful heav'n ! | 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſt the umwedgeable and gnorled oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Shakeſp., Meaſ. for Meaf. 

To GxASH, nash'. v. a. [knaſchen, Dut.] To 
ſtrike together; to clath. | 

The ſeer, whio could not yet this wrath aſſwage, 
 Rowl'd his green eyes, that ſparkÞd with his rage, 

And gaaſbd his teeth. Dryd. Firg. 


To GNASH, nash'. v. n. 


He ſhall gag with his teeth, and melt away. 
l Pf. exii. 10. 
There ſhall be weeping and gaaſbing of teeth. 
TE | Matth. viii. 
2. To rage even to collifion of the teeth; to 
fume ; to growl. | 
| His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, 
And grimly gnafb, threatning revenge in vain. 


| Spenſer. 
They gaaſbed upon me with their teeth. 


They him laid | | 
Grafting for anguiſh, and deſpite and ſhame, 
10 find himſelf not matchleſs. Milton. 

| With boiling rage Attrides burn'd, 
And ſoam betwixt his gzaſbing grinders churn'd. 
Dryden, 


Pf. xxxv. 16. | 


1. A ſmall winged flinging infect. 
Fer whip of cricket's bone, the laſh of film; 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shake/p. 


Shakeſp. | 


N 


Guv'v, glt'-y. adj. (from glue. ] Viſcous; 


| 


; 


N 


2. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 


— 


„ 
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Fo G 8 > the prog 2 5 uw a Fre 
Put. .. Fnazan, Sax. broghn, 
ported a degrees ; to derour by fly 


III. 2 


> A knowing fellow, that would : 
Like to a — with his hellifh 8 
And many an honeſt ſoule, cron quick kad 122 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd barſh fruit js Era 2 
Young ſoldiers at their excrelſin gs ena, J 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 9 
Alas, why gnazo you fo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. 
Shakeſp, Gtlek, 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Kev ti. 12, 
He comely fell, and dying gnaw's the ground 
= D 
3. To wear away by biting. 
Gna wing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. $Sha#:/p. Comedy of Errur, 
Like rotten fruit | fall, worn like « cloth, 
Gnawwn into rags by the devouring moth. Sn, 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a Not 
help him out of the ſnare; the mouſc graced the 
threads to pieces, and ſet the lion at liberty. 
L' Hrg. 


4. To fret; to waſte; to corrode. 


5. To pick with the teeth. 

His bones clean pick'd; his very bones the 
naw. Den. 

To GN AW, nd“. v. 1. To exerciſe the tecti. 

It is now uſed actively. 

I might well, like the ſpaniel, gra upon tt! 
chain that ties me; but I ſhquld ſooner mer 11 
teeth than procure hberty. Sizrry, 

See the hell of having a falſe woman: my bel 
ſhall be abuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my reps 
tation grawn at. Shakse. 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnav d upon. 

Shakeſp. N. Ill 
GNA“wRR, ni'-ur. 2. /. [from gnaw.] One 
that gnaws. 


| Gxo'mox, nò'-mòn. 2. J. [Me. The hand 


or pin of a dial. . 
The gnomon of every dial is ſuppoſed to rere. 
ſent the axis of the world, and therefore the rw 


ends or extremities thereof mult direQly ante . 


to the North and South pole. Harty. 
There were from great antiquity ſun-dial, U 
the ſhadow of a ſtyle or gnomen, denoting tc 
hours of the day. Brew. 
Gno'MONICKs, nd-mon'-iks. n. /- [pray 
A ſcience which makes part of the mat . 
maticks: it teaches to find a juſt propor 
tion of ſhadows for the conſtruction 
kinds of ſun and moon dials, and for know 
ing what o'clock it is by means thereof; 3 
alo of a gnemon or ftile, that _ 
the ſhadow for this purpoſe. r 
To GO, gö'. v. u. pret. I π. nt; T have gen 
Can, Sax. This was probably c 

one, or gang, then contracted 0% f 

is the preterite of the old verb wen. 

1. To walk; to move ſtep by ſtep. 

Stake} 


* You know that love 


Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. lf 


hec 
After ſome months thoſe muſcles 
jous; and having yielded to the Rc 3 
tient makes ſhift to go upon i, ome 2 
; 


— 9 


* gr err r 
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cauſe for the church to go forth in 
his whole family have ſuch bu- 


that no one can be ſpared. 
Hooker. 


= 
proceſhon, 
Ws come upon them 


To walk jeiſurely; not run. 


I go to him? | 
A eo to him for thou haſt ſaid ſo 


long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. Sbal. 
feet. Num. Xx. 19. 


o march or walk a- foot. 
Heer through on my 
To travel; to journey. 
From them I go, 
This uncouth errand ſole. 
Toproceed ; to make a progreſs. 
” Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While they ſtab us; and ſo the jeitgoes round. Dryd. 
To remove from place to place. 
i am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhonld I wade nc more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er, Shakeſp. | 
To depart from a place; to move from a 
place; the oppoſite of fo rome. 
[ hope it be not gone, to tell my lord 
That 1 kiſs aught but him. 

At once, good-night : | 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. : Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 

And when ſhe had ſo ſaid ſhe went her way. 
| Fo. Xi. 28. 
I willlet you go, that ye may ſacrifice, only you 
ſhall not go very far away. Ex viii. 28. 
Colcheſter oyſters are put into pits, where the 
ſea gau and cometh. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

A young tall ſquire - . 

Did from the camp at firſt before him go. Cowley. 
Then I concur to let him go for Greece, | 
And wiſh our Egypt fairly rid of him. ; 
Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope. 
10. To move or paſs in any manner, or to | 


* 5 
gh the vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
Go not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. Tufey. 
She may go to bed when ſhe liſt; all is as the 
will. Os Sbaleſp. 
You did wiſh that 1 would make her turn; 
Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet go on. Shpt. 
In glad to fee your lordſhip abroad: I 
| heard fay your lordſhip was fick: 1 hope your 
lordſhip puer abroad by advice. Sbaleſp. 
The mourners go about the ſtreets., Eecl. xn. 5. 
| The ſun ſhall go down over the prophets, and 
the day. ſhall be dark over them. Mac. ini. 6. 
Put every man his ſword by his fide, and go 
in and out from gate to gate throughout the camp. 
Ex. XXIII. 27 - 
The ſon, which once did ſhine alone, 
Hung down his bead, and wiſh'd for night, 
When he beheld twelve ſuns for one 
Gring about the world, and giving light. Herbert. 
This ſeen, the reſt at awful diſtance | 
As if they had been there as ſervants ſet, 
1 tay, or to go on, as he thought good, 
1 44g Pine, bot wait on Lis retreat. — 
children going, till you have given 
them all the fatisfaGion they are * of. Locke. 
only acquaints us that his fleet {vent up 


Milton. 


Sbakeſp. 


—— 


ts at. Met. dee —_ — 
* 


dl a. att 


= Elbe, be having carried his arms as far as that | 
The | Artuthnot. | 


he laſt advice 1 give you relates to your be- 
haviour when You arc going to behanged, which, 


—_ for robbing your maſter, for houſebreaking, | 
wa upon the highway, may very probably be | 
Thoſe wks Swifts Dire Hons to the Feotman. 
W 11 come for gold will go off with pew- 
11. To pak e ee 
nr ny with others. 


Ganccs of them that make 
Per. Ati. 4. 


£ FE 
4 


* 


| again be ad d wh "3p 
fiat, forth in the orned with thy tabrets, 


— 
- 


* 
% 
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Away, and with thee go, the worſt of woes, 
That ſeek'ſt my friendſhip, and the gods thy foes. 
| Chapman. 

He goeth in company with the workers of ini- 
quity, and walketh with wicked men. . 
Whatever remains in ſtory of Atlas, or his king- 
dom of old, is ſo obſcured with age or fables, that 
it may go along with thoſe of the Atlantick 
iſlands, Temple, 
* proceed in any courſe of life good or 


And the Levites that are gone away far from 
me, when Iſrael went aſtray, which went aſtray 
away from me after their idols, they ſhall even 
bear their iniquity. Exel. xliv. 10. 


13. To proceed in mental operations. 

If 1 had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for 
the preſent publiſhing it, truly I ſhould have kept 
it by me till I had once again gene over it. 

Digby on the Soul, Dedication. 

Thus I have gone through the ſpeculative con- 
ſideration of the Divine Providence. Hale.. 

I hope, by going over all theſe particulars, you 
may receive {ome tolerable ſatisfaction about this 
great ſubject. South, 

If we go over the laws of Chriſtianity, we ſhall 
find that, exccpting a few particulars, they enjoin 
the ſame things, only they have made our duty 
more clear and certain, Tillotſon. 

In their primary qualities we can gy but a very 
little way. 

I go over ſome parts of this argument again, 
and enlarge a little more upon them. Locke. 

They are not able all their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly gs over any moderate ſeries of num- 
bers. | Locke. 

14. To take any road. 

I will go along by the highway; I will neither 
turn to the right hand, nor to the left. Deut. ii. 27. 

Who ſhall bemoan thee ? Or who ſhall go aſide 


to aſk how thou doeſt? Fer. xv. 5. 
His horſes go about 
Almoſt a mile, Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


have endeavoured to eſcape into the eaſe and 
freedom of a private fcene, where a man may 
go his own way and his own pace. Temple. 


15. Fo march in a hoſtile or warlike manner. 
You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars, and that his forward ſpirit 
Would liſt where moſt trade of danger rang'd ; 


Yet did you fay go forth. Shakeſp. Hen. IV. 
We be not able to go up againſt the people; for 
they are ſtronger than we. Numb. xiii. 31. 


Let us go down after the Philiſtines by night, and 


ſpoil them until the morning light. 1 Sa. xiv. 36. 
Thou art able to go againſt this Philiftine to | 


fight with him. 1 Sa. xvii. 33. 

The remnant of Jacob ſhall be among the Gen- 
tiles as a hon among the beaſts of the foreſt; who, 
if he go through, both treadeth down and teareth 
in pieces, and none can deliver. Mic. v. 8. 


16. To change ſtate or opinion for better or 
worſe | y 
We 
from our religion. 
The regard of the publick ſtate, in ſo great a 
danger, made all thoſe goodly things, which went 
ſo to wreck, to be lightly accounted of in com- 
parifon of their lives and liberty. Kunolles. 
They look upon men and matters with an evil 


eye; and are beit pleaſed when things go back- | 


ward, which is the worſt property of a ſervant of 
2 prince or ſtate. | Bacon. 
All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive 
To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. 
Landed men, by theirprovidence and 
bandry, accommodati 
come, keep themſelves 
world. r Looc le. 
Cato, we all o into your opinion. Adulſon. 
17. To apply one's fcif. 1 
ZSeeing himſelf confronted by fo many, like a 


huſ- 
their expences to their in- 
ing backwards in the 


Locke. | 


will nat hearken to the king's words to go 
| I Mac. ii. 22. 
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refolute orator, he cent not to denial, but to juſ- 
tify his cruel falſehood. Sidney. 
Becauſe this atheiſt goes mechanically to work, 
he will not offer to affirm that all the parts of the 
embryon could, according to his explication, be 
formed at a time. Bentley. 
18, To have recourſe to. 
Dare any of you, having a matter againſt ano- 
ther, gg to law before the unjuſt, and not before 
the ſaints ? | I Cr. 
19- To be about to do. 
- So extraordinary an example, in ſo degerierate 
an ages deſerves for the rarity, and, 1 was going to 
ſay, for the incredibility of it, the atteſtation of all 
that knew him, and conſidered his worth. Locle. 


20. To ſhift; to paſs life not quite well. 
Every goldſmith, eager to engroſs to himſelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than ge without. Locke, 
Cloaths they muſt have ; but if they ſpeak for 
this ſtuff, or that colour, they ſhould be ſure to go 
without it. Locke, 


21. To decline; to tend towards death or 
ruin. This ſenſe is only in the participles 
going and gone. p.m | 

He is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 

I ſuffer'd much extremity for love, 
Very near this. Sbaleſp. Hamlet, 

22, To be in party or defign. 

They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party po, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe. Dryd. 

23. To eſcape. 

Timotheus himſelf fell into the hands of Da- 
theus and Soſipater, whom he beſought with much 
craft to let him ge with his life. 2 Mas. xii. 24. 

24. To tend to any act. | 

| Apes ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd 
In parcels as I did, would have gene near : 
To fall in love with him. Shateſp. Ar you like it. 

25. To be uttered. | 2 

is diſciples perſonally appeared among them 
and aſcertained the t which had gone abroad 

Concerning a life fo full of miracles. Adiijons 


26. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateſt town in the ifland that pes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral 
places covered with a very fruitful ſoit. Addiſon. 

27. To paſs; to be received, | 

Becauſe a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth her 

_ praiſes in verſe, Iwill only repeat them, and ſpare 
my. own tongue, ſince ſhe goes for a woman. Sidney. 
And the'man went among men for an old man 
in the days of Saul. s. 

A kind imagination makes a bold mau have vi- 
gour and enterprize in his air and motion : it 
ſtamps value upon his face, and tclls the people 
he is to ge for ſo much. Caller. 

Clipping ſhould be finally topped, and the mo- 
ney which remains ſhould go according to its true 

28. To move by mechaniſm. ; 4 

This pope is deerepid, and the bell goeth for him. 

. ; : wth Bacon. , 

Clocks will go as they are ſet ; but man, 

Irregular man*snevercoriſtant, never certain. Ot). 

Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 

Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. © Pope. 
29. To-be in motion from whatever cauſe. 

The weyward ſiſters, hand in hand, 

Poſters of the ſea and land, 


— 


 Shakefp. Macheth. 


Thus do ge about, about. 
Cupt and waſhed money goo about, when the 
entire and weighty lies hoarded up. Waller. 


30. To move in any direction 
Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer 

of bodies: if you ſhould fight, you ge againſt the 
hair of your profeſſions... . _— 
Shall the ſhadow go forward ten degrees, or go 

back ten degrees? 2 2 Kings, K. 9. 


31. To flow ; to pals; to have a courſe. 


5 
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The god I am, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattÞns as it goes, 
Tyber my name. Dryden's AA. 
32. To have any tendency. | 
| Athenians, know | | 
Againſt right reaſon all your counſels go; 
This is not fair, nor profitable that, 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden. 
33. To be in a ſtate of compact or partnerſhip. 
As a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had newly 
plucked down, a robber paſſing by cried out to 
nim, half ſhares; you mould 
lion, if you were not ſo forward to be your own 
carver. L Eftrange. 
There was a hunting match agreed upon be- 
twixt a lion, an aſs, and a fox, and they were to go 
cequal ſhares in the booty. L Eftrange. 
34. To be regulated by any method; to pro- 
ceed upon principles. | 
Where the multitude beareth ſway, laws that 
ſhall tend to the preſervation of that ſtate muſt 
make common ſmaller offices to go by lot, for fear 
of ſtrife and diviſions likely to ariſe. Hooker. 
We are to go by another meaſure. Spratt. 
The principles I there went on, | ſee no reaſon 
to alter. Locke. 
The reaſons that they went upon were very ſpe- 


cious and probable. Bentley. 
35. To be pregnant. 255 
Great bellied women, | 
That had not half a week to go. Shakeſp. 
« The fruit. ſhe goes with, 
I pray that it good time and life may find. | 
Shakeſp. Hen. VIII. 


Of living creatures ſome are a longer time in 
- the womb, and ſome ſhorter: women go com- 
monly nine months, the cow and the ewe about 
ſix months. . Bacon. 
Some do go with their young the ſixth part of 
a year, or two over or under, that is, about ſix or 
nine weeks: and the whelps of theſe ſee not till 
twelve days. . Broton. 
And now with ſecond hopes ſhe goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. 
36. To paſs; not to remain. 
She to afflict him, and his ſtrength went 
from him. | ; Fudges, xvi. 19. 
When our merchants have brought them, if our 
commodities will not be enough, our money muſt 
ge to pay for them. Locke, 
37. To paſs, or be looſed ; not to be retained. 
Then he lets me go, 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without bis eyes. Shak. 
Let go the hand of that arch heretick. Sas. 
32. To be expended. | 
Scholars are cloſe and frugal of their words, 
- and not willing to let any go for ornament, if 
they will not ſerve for uſe. Felton, 
39. To be in order of time or place. 
Me muſt enquire farther what is the connexion 
of that ſentence with thoſe that go before it, and 
_ thoſe which follow it. a Watts. 
40. To reach or be extended to any degree. 
Coan another man perceive that I am conſci- 
dus of any thing, when I perteive it not myſelf? 
No man's knowledge here can go beyond his g- 
perience. 
41. To extend to conſequences. 


= 


notice of theſe 
mit them. 
42. To reach by effects. 


: it goes a great way barely to per- 
| L' Eftrange. 


_ go farther 
no W. — 
43. To extend in meaning. 
4* 

tue may allow. Dryden's Ovid, Preface. 
44. To Ipread; to be diſperſed; to reach. 
R 


than a ſum ten times greater 
: OO Wikhine 


ge your ſnip, ſays the 


* 
— A A 


His amorous expreſſions go nofurther than vir- 


| 


Locke. | 
It is not one maſter that either directs or taxes 


Conſidering the cheapneſs, ſo much money might to ſet one's ſelf to any buſineſs. 


could do 


80 0 


45. To have influence ; to be of weight; to 
be of value. 

I had another reaſon to decline it, that ever uſes 
to go far with me upon all new inventions or ex- 
periments; which is, that the beſt trial of them 
is by time, and obſerving whether they live or no. 

5 1 Temple. 

Tis a rule that goes a great wzy in the govern- 
ment of a ſober man's life, not to put any thing 
to hazard that may be ſecured by induſtry, conſi- 
deration, or circumſpection. L' Eftrange. 

Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being either not applied, or paſ- 
ſing for libel and flander. ' Swift. 

46. To be rated vne with another; to be con- 
fidered with regard to greater or leſs worth. 

I think, as the world goes, he was a good ſort of 
man enough. Arbuthnot. | 

47. To contribute; to conduce ; to concur ; 
to be an ingredient. 

The medicines which go to the ointments are 
ſo ſtrong, that, if they were uſed inwards, they 
would kill thoſe that uſe them. Bacon. 

More parts of the greater wheels go to the mak- 
ing one part of their lines. Glanville : Scepſis. 

There goes a great many qualifications to the 
compleating this relation : there is no ſmall ſhare 
of honour and conſcience and ſufficiency required. 

Collier of Friendſtip, 
I give the ſex their revenge, by laying toge- 
ther the many vicious characters that prevail in 
the male world, and ſhewing the different ingre- 
dients that go to the making up of ſuch different 
humours and conſtitutions. Addiſon. 

Something better and greater than high birth 
and quality muſt go toward acquiring thoſe demon- 
ſtrations of publick eſteem and love. Swift to Pope. 

48. ToFall out, or terminate; to ſucceed. 
Your ſtrong poſſeſſion much more than your right, 
Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you and me. Shak. + 

Howe er the buſineſs goes, you have made ſault- 

I th* boldneſs of your ſpeech. 
I will ſend to thy father, and they ſhall declare 
unto him how things go with thee. 

In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried 
by duel between two champions, the victory ſhall 
go on the one ſide; and yet, if it be tried by the 
groſs, it would go on the other ſide. Bacon, 

It has been the conſtant obſervation of all, that 
if a miniſter had a cauſe depending in the court, it 
was ten to one but it went againſt him. 

At the time of the prince's landing, the father, 
eaſily foreſecing howthings would go, weat over, 
like many-others, to the prince. Swift. 


you muſt pay me the reward. Watts Logick. 
49. To be in any ftate. This ſenſe is imper- 


ſonal. | 
It ſhall go ill with him that is left in his taber- 
nacle. Job, xx. 


Hle called his name Beriah, becauſe it went evil 
with his houſe. | I Chron, vii. 23. 
50. To proceed in train or conſequence. 
3 How goes the night, boy? - 

— The moon is down: I have not heard the clock; 


And ſhe goes down at twelve. Shakeſp. 
I had hope, Ka ? 

When violence was ceaſed, and war on earth, 

All would have then gone well. Milton. 


Duration in. itſelf is to be conſidered as going on 
in one conſtant, equal, uniform courſe. Locke. 


51. Tego about. To attempt; to endeavour; 


O dear father, N 

It is thy buſineſs that I go about. & 

J loſt him; but ſo found, as well I ſaw 
He could not loſe himſelf, but went about 
His father's buſineſs. Milton. 
Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar 
minds to them, who concurred only with them 


Shakeſp. | 
Tob. x. 8. 


South. | 


Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, | 
| 58. Togo in and out. 
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Some men, from a falſ- 
cannot reform their lives, „ ihe ty 
vicious habits, never ſo much ax — Rei o 
vour, or go about it. eo tal, 
Either my book is 


dy 


; plainly enough rin 
rightly underſtood by thoſe who pe 3 * s 
— and indifferency, or elſe | have * 

o obſcurely that it is in vain n 
it. to £2 ala 


Fl 
&te 


They never go abort, as in former times, tc wy 
or palliate their vices; but expole them freely 
view. | & 
52. Togo afide, To err; 
* 

If any man's wiſe ge ad, and = 
paſs againſt him. e "ol 4 
53. To gs betaueen. To interpoſe : to wm. 

rate between two, nh 

I did go between them, as I ſaid; but 
that, he loved her; for, 

her. Staig 
54. To go by. To paſs away unnoticed, y 

Do not you come my tardineſs to chide 
That laps'd in time and paſſion, lets g. bs 
Th' important acting of your dread comma? 

Sbaleſp. Hang. 

So much the more our carver's excellent, 
Which lets go by ſome ſixtecn years, and make 
As ſhe liv' d now. Sbaleſp. Winter's J 

What's that to us? The time ger by ; a 


5 N 
to deviate front 


ö more thy 
indeed, he was nad is 


| Shalk, 
55. To go by. To find or get in the conclulq 
In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worſe, whateyer be her cauſe, Mas 
He'sſure togo bythe worſt that contends wicha 
adverſary that is too mighty for him. L'Efray, 
56. To go by. To obſerve as a rule. 
"Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching ce 
can poſitively judge of the ſize and form of a ſttee; 
and indeed the frequency of the fits, and volta 
of the ſymptoms, are à better rule to go by. 
Sharps Surgey, 
57. To go docun. To be ſwallowed ; toben 
ceived, not rejected. 
Nothing ſo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoſiby, 
but it goes down whole with him for truth a 
' earneſt, L' Efira: 
Folly will not eaſily go dowon in its own nate 
Tal form with diſcerning judges. Dryda, 
If he be hungry, bread will go down. Lat, 
Miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proceeding 
to beaccounted for by reaſoners at a diſtance, who 
often mould them into the ſyſtems that do not c 
go down very well in the coffechouſe, but are ſap 
plies for pamphlets in the preſent age. wh, 
To do the buſineſʒ ac 


Co 
The Lord ſhall preſerve thy going out and thy 
coming in, : Pld. 
59. To go in and out. To be at liberty. 
He ſhall go in and out, and find paſture. Jab, 
1.60. To go off. To die; to go out of life ; to 
deceaſe. Y 
1 would the friends we miſs were ſafe arrived: 
| Some muſt go of; and yet, by theſe I ſee, 
] So great a day as this is cheaply bought. 4 
In this manner he went off, not like a man - 
departed out of life, but one that Dm” * 
abode. +, 
61. To go off. To depart from 2 poſt- 
| 1. having . from you to Rand, 
Will not go off until they hear . 


Hen. IV. 
2. on. To make attack- 
62. To go on Fo — * | 
Whoſe valour I have turn'd into his 
And prais'd ſo to daring, as he w 
Go en upon the Gods. 
63. To gi To proceed. 


| 1 


Bus Jes 
To go on- 


le found it a great War to keep _— | 
but was fain to go on in his ſtor y. "ik of God a8 
ſ 


-4 


fleſh, torn off by ſumps, the, raw nous ſpe 
in morſels cut, &o make it farthergo, T 


ꝙ— 


% 


Hy: 


a8 they ſaw them like to prevail in what they 


He that defixes oply that the elig's 


4 
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pleaſed with #, whoever r 
. 

threats of ill fits by theſe 
the only poltice I have 
the belly of a fat ſheep. 
* Temple. 


ing on from ſtrength 
is to ſhine for 


aig fall yo, © 


-oſtrument- 
1 2 
: ; if go on, 
4alt with is wool from 


ſtrength, to conſider that 
ever with new 


ternity, is agreeable. 
ws Cchcarfully in the glorious courſe you have 
tertaken Addiſon. 
Copious l-eding is the moſt effectual remedy 
A the beginning o the diſeaſe; but when the ex- 
on oer on ſucceſsfully, not » E 
r fometimes ſuppreſſeth it. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
9 already handled ſome abuſes during the 
late management, and in convenient time Js 
e found that deGgn impraQcable, 
ve ſhould not have gone on in fo ve a ma- 
t of it. p . e. 
Many nen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpe- 
inal kefitations, or extraordinary expletives. Swift. 
Iwiſh you health to go ox with that noble work. 
Berlley. 
Fo go over. To revolt ; to betake him- 
to another a 
3 change Fragen, men of ordinary un- 
derſtandings don t ſo much conſider the principles 
45 the practice of thoſe to whom they go over. 
power, which, according to the old maxim, was 
uſed to follow, is now gone over to money. Swift. 
Je gent. To go upon any expedition. 
| You! need not wg. icke - wy — are other 
men fitter to go out than I. \ 
. To go out. To be extinguiſhed. + 
Think it thou the fiery fever will go out, 
Wich titles blown from adulation ? SA. Hen. V. 
Spirit of wine burned till it go out of itfelf, will 
burn no more. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
The care of a ſtate, or an army, ought to be 
4 conſtant as the chymiſt's fire, to make any 


| great production; and if it goes out for an hour, 
Temple. | 


perhaps the whole operation fails. 

The morning, as miſtaken, turns about; 

And all her early fires again go out. Dryd. Aureng. 

+ Lettheacquaintante be decently. buried, and the 

tener ge out than be ſmothered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 

And life itfelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure. Addi. Cato. 
And at her felt approach and ſecret might, 

At aſter art goes out, and all is night. Pope's Dunc. 

J. To go through. 

to 3 N 

Fading Pyrocles every way able to go through 

vith that kind of life, he 0 as * * for his 

lake as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

K you can as well 

h el chat land, I will think you have not loſt all 

jour time there. Spenſer. 

Kings ought not to ſuffer er een il to go 

through with reſolution and direction, as if it 

X on them, but take the matter back into 

their own hands. 194; Bacon. 

He much feared the carl of Antrim had not 

is of mind enough to go through with ſuch 


T4, Wl 


X him from ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk, 
ue deſpairs ever to go through with it. 
The poveriin Germany avc borrowing money, 

, $30 ( are borrowing money 
n order to go through their part of the expence. ü 

. 1 ddiſoron the Wor. 

. 2 17 , To ſuffer; to undergo. 
| U thee tis abſolutely neceſſary for. the 

men good that thou ſhouldeſt go through this 

Tang, | R Arbuthnet. 


acceſſions of glory, and brighten | 
: — Addiſon, | 


Sbhakeſp. Henry IV. 


To perform throughly; 
FP 12 a 


o through with the ſtatute ; 


GOA 


69. To go upon. To take as a principle. 
This ſuppoſition I have gone pon through thoſe 
pers. Addiſon. 
70. The ſenſes of this word are very indiſ- 
tinct: its general notion is motion or pro- 
| greſſion. It commonly expreſſes paſſage 
from a place, in oppoſition to come. This 
is often obſervable even in figurative ex- 
preſſions. We ſay, the words that go be- 
fore and that come after : to-day goes away 
and to-morrow comes. , 


Go To, x6-to'. interj. Come, come, take 
the right courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 

Go to then, O thou far renowned ſon 
Of great Apollo; ſhew thy famous might 
In medicine. Spenſer, 

Go to, go to, thou art a fooliſh fellow ; 

Let me be clear of thee. Shakeſp. Twelfth Night. 

My favour is not bought with words like theſe: 
Go to; you'll teach your tongue another tale. Rowe. 

Go-BY, g6-bY. . /. Deluſion; artifice ; 
circumvention ; over-reach. 

Except an apprentice is inſtructed how to adul- 
terate and varniſh, and give you the go by upon 
occaſion, his maſter may be charged with negleR. 

Collier on Pride. 


Go-carrT, g0-kirt. 2. /. [go and cart.] A 
machine in which children are incloſed to 
teach them to walk, and which they puſh 
forward without danger of falling, | 

Young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from liding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, . 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer. Prior. 
| GoaD, gö'd. . /. [xad, Sax.-] A pointed 
inſtrument with which oxen are driven 


forward. | 
| Oft in his harden'd hand a goad he bears. Pope. 
70 GoaD, g0'd. v. a. [from the noun.] 
r. To prick or drive with the goad, 
2. To incite ; to ſtimulate ; to inſtigate; to 
drive forward. | 
| Moſt dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth us on 
To lin in loving virtue. Shateſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
Goaded with moſt ſharp occaſions, 


Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 


The uſe of your own virtues. - Sbaleſp. 
Of all that breathes the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is goaded on by thee. Dryden. 
OAL,. gO1, u. /. [gaule, Fr. a long pole, ſet 
up to mark the bounds of the race.) 

1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race; the 
point marked out to which racers run. 

| As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part curb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goal 
With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


8 


And the flope ſun his upward beam 
Shoots againſt the duſky pole, ED 
Pacing toward the other goal. Milton. 
2. The ſtarting poſt. 
Haſt thou beheld, when from the goat they ſtart, 


The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 

Ruſh to the race ? | Dryden , Virgil. 
3. The final purpoſe; the end to which a de- 
fign tends. g 
Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which 
directs him in his race: ſome beautiful deſign, 
which he firſt eſtabliſnes, and then contrives the 
means, which will naturally conduct him to his 
end. 7 8 Dryden. 

Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal; 8 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole. 
| — Pope. 


So man, who here ſeems principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown ; 

| Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 

Tis but a part we ſee, and not a whole. Pope. 

4. It is ſometimes improperly written for 

Foal, or jail.” | 7 | rr. a 


_ 


* N 


| 


* 


' 


GOB 


| Goa, gö'r. n. .. [goror, Welſh,] Any 


edging ſewed upon cloth to ſtrengthen it. 
Skinner. 


GOAT, g0't. 3. / [var, Sax. and Scott.] 
A ruminant animal that ſeems a middle 
ſpecies between deer and ſheep. 

Gall of goat, and flips of yew. Sbaleſp. Mach. 
We Cyclops care not for your goat-fed Jove, 
Nor other bleſt ones; we are better farre. Chapm. 

You may draw naked boys riding and playing 
with their paper-mills upon goats, eagles, or 
dolphins. Peacham. 

The little bear that rock'd the mighty-Jove, 
The ſwan whoſe borrow'd ſhape conceal'dhislove, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurſing goats repaid 
With heav'n, and duty rais'd the pious maid. Creech, 

GOA'TBEARD, gO't-berd. 1. /. [goat and 
beard ; barba capri.) A plant. 


Goa'TCHAFER, g0't-tshif-fir, 2. / An in- 
ſect; a kind of beetle. Bailey. 
Goa'THERD, gö't-hérd. . ,. [ar and hynd, 
Sax. a feeder, or tender.] One whoſe em- 
ployment is to tend goats. 
Is not thilk ſame goatherd proud, 
That ſits on yonder bank, 
Whoſe ſtraying herd themſelf doth ſhroud 
Among the buſhes rank ? Spenſer” s Peftorals. 
The firſt gave the goatherd good contentment, 
and the marquis and his ſervant chaced the kid 
about the ſtack, . Wotton. 


Goa'TMARJORAM, gö't-mäàr- jur-ùm. 7. / 
The ſame with GoarsBEARD. 

Goa'TsMILKx, göts-milk. . . [goat and 
milk.) This 18 more properly two words. 
After the fever and fuch like accidents are di- 

miniſhed, aſſes and goatſmilk may be neceſſary, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Goa'TMILKER, go't-milk-br. », / 
and milker.] A kind of owl fo called 
ſucking goats. Bailey. 
GoarT's Rue, go6ts-r0. u. /. | galega.] A plant. 
Goat's Rue has the reputation of being a great 
alexipharmick and ſudorifick ; the Italians cat it 
raw and boiled; with us it is of no eſteem. Hill. 


Goa'TsKiIN, go'ts-skin. . /. [ goat and in.] 
Then fill'd two goatſtins, with her hands divine; 
With water one, and one with ſable wine. Pope. 
GoA'TS-THORN, reer n. ſ. | goat and 
thorn.] An herd. 

Goa'T18H, g0t-ish. adj. [from goat.] Re- 
ſembling a goat in any quality: as, rank- 
neſs; luſt. - 

An admirable evaſion of a whoremaſter, man, to 
lay his goatifh diſpoſition on the change of a ſtar, 
N , Sbaleſp. King Lear. 

The laſt is notorious for its goatiſs ſmell, and 


* 
* 


mal. 


Gos, gob/. n. f. [gobe, Fr. 
A low word. 

Do'ſt think I have 

ſuch a geb of money? 


More againft Atheiſm. 
] A ſmall quantity; 


ſo little wit as to part with 
L Eftrange 


| GO'BBET; g6b'-blt. 2. [. [gobe, Er,] A 


mouthful ; as much 
at once. * 
There with ſhe ſpew d, out of her filthy may, 
A flood of poiſon, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of fleſh and gobbets raw. Spenſ. 
By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 
And like ambitious Sylla, overgorg d 


as can be ſwallowed 


The cooks, licing it into little gebbete, prick 
it on a-prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 
Sandys's Travels, 


Lay ſtreteh'd at length, and ſnoringumn his den, 
| Belching raw gob6cts from his maw, o'ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore copivs'd. 
„ 52a * ra 4. ar Adaiſan. 


. 
- 
| * 
- 


Ts 


75 


tufts not unlike the beard of that lecherous ani- 


With gobbrt: of thy mother's bleeding heart. SB. 


The giant gorg d with fleſh, and wine: and blood, 


* 


— on 


. 


805 


ore n. v. a. {from the 


To 'Go'nbET, 
wallow at a mouthful. A. 


noun. ] To 
low Word. 
Don comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
.  pobbets up bath together.. L"Eftrange. 
7 GO'BBLE, gobl. v. a. 5 to ſwallow, 
old Fr.] To fwallow haſtily with tumult 
and noiſe. | 
The ſheep were ſo keen upon the acorns, that 
they gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat 
along with them. . L' Eftrange. 
. Of laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore; 


4 L 8 ged of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
9 4 2 8 88 Frier. The freezing North, and Hyperborean feas, 
And ſupper gebb lid up in Naſte N And Scythian colds, and Thracia's Winter coaſt, 
Again if to cards they a . Swift. Where ſtand thy ſeeds, and thou n _ 
, 8. ' ryden, 


- 


- that devours in haſte ; a gormand ; a gree- 
[go 


dy cater. SIS 
Gol Trwekx, g0-be-twen. u. 2 
letabeen.] One that tranſacts bufineſs by 
running between two parties. Commonly 
in an ill ſenſe. g 


Even as you came in to me, 


| vg — parted from me: I fay I ſhall be with 
her between ten and eleven. Sbaleſp. 
Go'BLET, göb- Ut. . , [gebelet, Fr.] A 
© bowl, or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My figur'd goblet for a diſh of wood. Shakyp. 
Me love not loaded boards, and goblets crown d; 
But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is found. Denham. 
Crown high the goblets with a cheerful draught; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 

2 Derya. 
Go'sLIN, gdb'-lin. =. /. Fr. gobeline, which 
ner has once retained.; writing it in 

ree {yllables. This word ſome derive 
from the Gibellines, a faction in Italy; ſo 
that elſe and goblin is Guelph and Gibelline, 
becauſe the children of. cither 
- terrified by their nurſes with the name of 
the other: but it appears that ch is Welſh, 
and much older than thoſe factions. Kii 


Ui/hon, are phantoms of the night, and the | 


Germans likewiſe have long had ſpirits 

among them named Goboldi, from which 

gobeline might be derived.) i | 
frightful 


1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
phantom. | 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 


- Be thou a ſpirit of health, or gobliz damn d, Sy her graceſul ſtature and ſuperior beauty. Adaiſ. 
Bring yo airs from heav*n, or 1 from . e ode train. Pope's Odyf. 
hel 2 babe. | Go'noz5s-LIKE, gdd*-dis-Iik- adj. ( gadds); 
To whom the goblin, full of wrath, reply d. and Me.] Reſembling a goddefs. © 
Art thou that traytor angel? Adilion's Par. Let. Then female voices from the ſhore | heard; 


. - Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve 
* his tender mind from all impreſſions and hotions 
of ſpirits and goblins, or any fcarſul apprehenſions 
in the dark. + Locke. 


2. A fairy; an elt. | 
His ſon was Elfinel, who overcame . 
The wicked. gobbelines in bloady field; | 
But Elfant was of moſt renowned fame, 
Who of all cryſtal did Paythea build. Spenſer. 
So, charge my goblins that they grind their joints 
Wi dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their figews 
Wich aged cramps. 
Mean time the village rouſes up the fire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard ſolemn goes the gob/in ſtory round. Thomſon. 


_ GOD, 20d", a. + [x0b, Sax, which likewiſe 


fignikies * e ſame word paſſes in 
both ſenſes with b 
through all the Teutogick dialects.] 
rn CR: 
_ '._ ©" Gedis a fpitit, and they. chat worſhip him muſt 
worlhip Rim in ſpirit and in truti 
de above 
FM All the churches of God are 


Fs 


e 


' : 
1 


her aſſiſtant. or 


rty were 


_Shakeſp. Tempef. 


only accidental variations 


truth. Fobn, iv. 4 1 


* 


GOD 


| «the unity of line and government, by virtue 

whereof the ſame Chriſt ruleth in them all. Pearſon. 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is ne- 

 ceſfary, ſelf-exiſtent, eternal, immenſe, omnipo- 


He that ſacrificeth unto any god, ſave unto the 

Lord only, he ſhall be utterly „ Ex1d.xxii. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their ſport. Sag. King Lear. 


honoured, 


belly. Phil, iii. 

| I am not Licio, | | 

But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 

For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, 

And makes a god of ſach a cullion, Shalgſ}. 

To Gor, god, v. a. [from the noun.] To 

deify ; to exalt to divine honours. 

| This laſt old man, 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father; | 
Nay, godded me, indeed. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. . 

Go'Dcx1LD, g6d'-tshild. #. /. [god and 
child.) A term of ſpiritual relation ; one 
for whom one became ſponſor at baptiſm, 
and promiſed to ſee educated as a Chriſtian. 

Go'DDAUGHTER, g6d'-dI-tiir. . . [god 
and daughter.) A girl for whom one be- 

came ſponſor in baptiſm, A term of ſpi- 
ritual relation. | | | 

Go DES, god'-dis. n. . [from god.) A fe- 

male divinity. _.. | 

Hear, nature, hear ! dear goddeſs, hear a father ! 
9223 1 77 -; +. Shateſp, 

Aoman 1 forſwere; but I will prove, 

Thou being a god, 1 forſwore not thee ; | 

| My vow was-earthy, thou a heav*nly love. Shas. 
I long have waited in the temple nigh, 

Built to the gracious godde/s Clemency ; 


When the daughter of Jupiter preſented herſelf 
among a crowd of er, the was diſtinguiſhed 


| 


A maid amidſt them goddeſs-!ite appear d. Pope. 
Go'DFATHER, god'-fi-thir. 2. /. [gad and 
| ' Zather.) The ſponſarat the font. 
He had a ſon by her, and the;king did him the 
honour as to ſtand godfather to his child. Bacon, 
Confirmation, a profitable ufage of the church, 
1 tranſcribed from the apoſtles, conſiſts in the child's 
y undertaking in his own name the baptiſmal vow; 
and, that he may more ſolemnly enter this obli- 
gation, bringing ſome ather with him, not 
now, as in ba „as his procurator. Hammond. 
Go'DHBAD, ged'-hed. 1. / [from god. 
1, Godſhip; deity ; divinity.; divine nature 
It is uſed both of idols and of the true God. 
| Be content; / : 
Your low-laid ſon eur godhead will uplift. Sb. 
13 At the holy mount. | 
Of heav'n's high-ſcated top, th” imperial throne 
Of godbead, fix'd for ever firm and ſure, © 
The filial pow'r arriy'd, . Milton's Paradiſe Lf 
Prior. 
on ; a god or goddeſs. - 


A 


8 may thy godbead be confeſt, 
| $6 the returning year be bleſt. © 
4+ A deity in p 


| 


© 


o 
a 
* 


+ Timon. 


tent, omniſcient, and beſt being ; and therefore 

alſo a being who is and ought 6 be eſteemed moſt 
facred or holy. | Grew's Crſmol. | 
2. A falſe god; an idol, | 


1 


But rev'rence thou the pow'r. . Dryden's Fables. 
From his ſeat che goddeſs born aroſe, 
Ad ih nden , . - Dryden's Fobler. * 


| 


| 


* 
- 


N 


* Wpoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their | 
an | 
p 


Virtue and gedlineſs of life are required at ts 
hands of the miniſter of God. _ - Huw, 
| Go'DLy,. gdd'-ly. adj. {from Cad. 


1] Go/yLYHEAD, gdd'-I}-hid. u. / (fo 


a | 


1 crave your godllqead to aſſwage 
 Go'pmoTHER, göd'-müth-ür. n: /. 


GOD 


Adoring firſt the gen; 
genius of 
he ny mpts and native AASB 2 


O'DLESS, göd“-Is. ag; Drakes By 
out ſenſe ot duty to (WH 2 Mi 
wicked ; irreligious : impiou; F 
Of theſe two forts of meg 8+ gage , 
has utterly no knowledge of 3 * 
ſtudies how to per ſuade themſel 
fuch thing to be known. 
That god cr 
Rehbellious. _ 
For ſaults not his, for guilt au | 
Of godlefs men, and of — Ks: wg 
Him his ungrateiul country ſent "0 
Their beſt Camillvs, into 
9 I adj. ¶ god and lite. 
r Sa. 6 a 4 
ble 2 * embling a divinity; ſupremely a 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious eſt boſons! 
And thus the godlit- angel anſwer's mile 1 
Muſing and much revolving in his bret 
How beſt the mighty work he might begin 
Of Saviour to mankind, and which way 53 
Publiſh his godlile office now mature. A 
| That prince ſhall be ſo wiſc and geclile, u bs 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure Prata 
— 8 to the honeſt induſtry o my 
La 
Go'DLinG, -Ing. 1. ſ. [from gad. 
little ist a 83. . A 
Thy puny godlings of inferior race, 
Whoſe humble ſtatues are content with brat 
Go'dLIixEss, g64'-ly-nls. 1. J. (from gad 
1. Piety to God. | 
2. General obſervation of all the dutics yn 
ſcribed by religion, 


G 


[eo 
and dne Nax 


ves that therein 


baniſhment, D 


1. Pious towards God. 
Grant that we may hereaſter live a godly right 
and ſober life. Common Pn. 
2. Good; righteous; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth, forts 
faithful fail among the children of men. Ec 
Ihe ſame church is really holy in this world, 
relation to all godly perſons contained in it, by 
real infuſed ſanctity. | Pura 
Go'DLy, göd- Hy. adv. Pioully ; righteous 
By analogy it ſhould be god/ily, but tie 
repetition of the ſyllable 1s too harſh, 


The apoſtle St. Paul reacheth, chat every dr 
that will live godly in Chriſt Jeſus muſt ſuffer pe. 
ſecution. | Heels, 


* godly.] Goodneſs; righte An d 
word. 
For this, and many more ſuch outrage, 


1225 
who has undertake 
A term of ſpintud 


; 1 The 
det Grids 


The rancorous rigour of his might. 


. mother.) A woman 
ſponſion in baptiſm. 
Gch, dale 
| DSHIP, ; 8 + Me þ 
rank or character of a god; deity; 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, Pike 
O'er hills and dales their gaſſpoips came. = 
Go'ps0N, g0d'-sUn. u. / gad and /on.] wont 
for whom one has been ſponſor at ver 
What, did my father's go en ſeck your Vn 
He whom my father named your Edgar * ; 
Go'dw anD, g65d-ward. ad}. To Arctiuſ 


is tochar r 
. Pens; for Hactenut Aretbuſa. 
Aud fach traſt have we dreh Chril © 


 Codward. 
Go'pwiT, gdd'-wit. 


Shale 


. 


\ 


3 
» the the gods. | 


8 borrow. of We £4 + 


| 


, * N 4 
* 
8 
8 *% 
1 
\ 


The goeler and younger, the better 1 love ; 


well gutted and 


Cote, 
z, One 


Myſelf by with a needle, that 


0 0 5 
tt ans nor geen crown his board. * 


C adv, [corrupted 
1 goͤd-yeld.] from God /bield or 
A term 


of thanks. Now not 


Herein I teach you, | 
ſhould bid godyeld us for your 


1 ws for your trouble. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Gott, Fb. a7. (olen, =, 8 


e 


at the furtheſt, dry ſeaſon or wet, 
roots fo well dbeſen let ſxilful go ſet; 
pared, the better they Prove. Tu 
88 ür. *. 7. [from go.] 

that goes; a runner. 

| would they were in Africk both together, 
might prick 


The ger back. Shaleſp. Cymbeline. 
Such a man ; 
be a copy to theſe younger times; 


Which, follow'd well, would now demonſtrate 
them 


intervening officious i 
between us, who in En 
with you, andin Ireland to intimacies with me. 


goers backward. Sbaleſp. All"s toell. 
Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the 
mpertinence of thoſe goers 
25 pretend to intimacies 


Pope to Swift. 


, A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. 


The carl was ſo far from being a good dancer, 
Wotton. 


that he was no graceful goer 
3. The foot, 


Obſolete. . - 
A double mantle, caſt 


Albert his ſhoulders, his faire gor: grac'ſt 


With ficted ſhoes. Chapman. 
D GooGLE, gög I. v. x. To look aſquint. | 
lnflam'd all over with diſgrace, 
To be ſeen by her in ſuch a place, 


Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, 


And wink and gopgle like an owl. 
Nor bghs, nor groans, nor geggling eyes did want. 
D 


Hudibras. 


COGGLE-EYED, g0gl-id. adj. Lrcezl exen, 


I Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtrait. 


They are deformed, unnatural, or lame; and 


very unleemly to look upon, except to men that 


be gogyle-eyed themſelves. 


2. Pregn 
The time 


Aſcham. 


- Shatsſp. 


ancy. | | 
of death has a far greater latitude 


than that of our birth; moſt women coming, ac- 
cordingtotheirreckoning, 
fortnight; that is, the 


within the compaſs of a 
twentieth part of their going. 
Fre Cofmol. Bacra. 


1. > | | 
Thy! going is not lonely; with thee goes 


Go'us, g&'-14 
ion. 


na, the 
a noble 


GOLD, 
Wah 1 
hich. either o 


5 in Latin valere, 


1. 
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band; him to follow thou art 1. 
in 2 cornice the gala, or cymatium of the coro- 
geting, the modillions or dentelli, make 
6 | Spectator. 
. J. Cold, Sax. gold riches, 
It is called gold in our Engliſh 
f. geel, as Scaliger = 
h to ſhine ; or of another 
word, which is gelten, and fignifies 
in Eoglth | 
. cometh their ordinary word 
| * — Heacham on Drawing.) 
You, I, too avieſt, the molt denſe, the 


in Dute 


* 
* — 2 Af ads. oa — — _ 


. V The ſame with Cyma- 


to be of price or 


! 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


4 


4 
4 


af 


| Goup of Pleaſure, gd1d-dy'-pidzh'-br. n. J. 


GOL 


moſt fimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt. 
fixed of all bodies, not to be injured either 
by air or fire, and ſeeming incorruptible. 
It is ſoluble by means of ſea- ſalt; but is in- 
jured by no other ſalt. Gold is frequently 
found native, and very rarely in a ſtate of 
ore. Pure Gold is ſo fixed, that Boerhaave 
informs us of an ounce of it ſet in the cye 
of a glaſs furnace for two months, without 
lofing a fingle grain. Hill on Foffils. 
Gold hath theſe natures: greatneſs of weight, 
cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, 
immunity from ruſt, and the colour or tincture of 
yellow. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shakeſp. | 
We readily ſay this is gold, and that a filver gob- 
let, only by the different figures and colours re- | 
preſented to the eye by the pencil. Locke, 
The gold fraught veſſel which mad tempeſtsbeat, 
He ſees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryden. 


2. Money. 
For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit as a motive 
The ſooner to effe& what I intended. 
Thou that ſo ſtoutly had reſiſted me, 
Give me thy gold, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundredblows. Shak. 


3. It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or valu- 
able. So among the ancients xevoi apgo3irn ; 


* 


aſtra. Horace. 
The king's a bawcock, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shake/p. Hen. V. 


| 


[myagrum.] A plant. 

Go'/LDBEATER,. g6'ld-be-tar, =. /. [gold and 
beat.) One whoſe occupation is to beat or 
foliate gold to gild other matter. 

Our goldbeaters, though, for their own profit | 
fake, they are wont to uſe the fineſt gold they 
can get, yet they ſcruple not to employ coined 
gold; and that the mint-maſters are wont to alloy 
with copper or ſilver, to make the coin more ſtiff, 
and leſs ſubject to be waſted by attrition. Boyle. 


Go'LDBEATER's Skin, g01d-b&-thrz-skin'.n. ſ. 
The inteſftinum rectum of an ox, which 
goldbeaters lay between the leaves of their 
metal while they beat it, whereby the 
membrane is reduced thin, and made fit to 
apply to cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, as is 
now the common practice. Quinay. 
When your gillyflowers blow, if they break 3 
open it with a penknife at each diviſion, as 
w as the flower has burſt it, and bind it about 
with a narrow flip of galdbeater's ftin, which moiſ- 

ten with your tongue, and it will tick together. 
Mortimer. 
Go'LDBOUND, g0ld-bound. adj. [gold and 

baund.] 8 with gold. 
y air, 

Thou other goldbound brow is like the firſt. Sha. 


Go'LDER, fa. adj. [from gold.) 
1, Made of gold; conſiſting —— d. 
O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Of gelden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red hot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shak. 
Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on. a fiery 
In golden armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail d with gold. 
Dryden. | 
2. Shining ; bright; Tplendid ; reſplendent. 
So ſweet a kiſs the golden ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe ; 
Nor ſhiges the ſilver moon one half ſo bright 


% 


| 
| 


1 
| 
4 


Ti better to be lowly born 


- 


| 


and animamque moreſque aureos educit in 


1 
Through the tranſparentboſom of the deep, Shak. | 


COM 


Heaven's golden winged herald late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. ' 2 
To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 
Howe'er ſhe ſhines all golden to you now. Dryden. 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining ſoft on many a go/dea cloud. Rowe. 
3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold. 
Goldes ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under 
a ruſſet hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour. Mor. 
4. Excellent; valuable. 
I have bought | 
Golgen opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 
That verſe which they commonly call golden, 
has two ſubſtantives and two adjeRives, with a 
verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Dryden. 
Thence ariſes that golden rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with ns. 778. 
5. Happy ; reſembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and fleet the time careleſly, as they did in the 
golden world. Shakeſp. 


[.Go'Lvex Saxifrage, g0'ldn-8Ak'-sp-fridzh. 


2. /. \chryſoplenium.) An herb. 
GO'LDENLY, g0ldn-ly. adv. [from golden. 
Delightfully ; ſplendidly. 
My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and re- 
port ſpeaks geldenly of his profit. Shak. As you lids it. 
Go'LDFINCH,g01d-fintsh. u. /. (Soldpinc, Sax. 
A ſinging bird, ſo named from his golden 
2 This is called in Staffordſhire a proud 
taylor. a 
"Of ſinging birds they have linnets, goldfinches, 
ruddocks, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, and 
divers others. Cart. 
A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from fide to fide: 
D 


ryden. 
Go'LDFINDER, gö'ld-find- ür. u. f. ¶ gold and 
ind.] One who finds gold. A term ludi- 
croully applied to thoſe that empty jakes. 
His empty paunch that he might 
He ſuck'd his vittels through a quill ; 
Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 


Swift. 


Or't had been happy for goldfinders. 
Go'LDHAMMER, g61d-him-mar. 2. /. A 
kind of bird. DiE. 


Go'LDiNG, g61d-Ing. 2. /. A ſort of apple. 
Di8. 
Go'LDNEY, g0ld-ny. n. . A ſort of fiſh, 


otherwiſe called Gilthead. Di#. 
Go'LDPLEASURE, g0'ld-pltzh-tir. 2. / An 
herb. Did. 


Go'LDs1zE,g01d-$tz. 2. /. A glue of a golden 
colour; glue uſed by gilders. | 
The gum of ivy is good to put into your goldſeqe, 
and other colours. Peacham on Drawing. 
Go'LysmITH, gold-smith, 2. /. [Sold and 
Tmre, Sax.) 
t. One who manufactures gold. 
Neither chain nor geldſmith came to me. Shak. 
2+ A banker; one who keeps money for others 
in his hands. | f 
The goldſmith or ſcriyener, who takes all your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has beforchand re- 
ſolved to break the following day, does ſurely 
deſerve the gallows. * Swift. 


Go'LDYLOCKs, g01-dy-ldks, 1. . [coma aurea, 


8 


- 


| 


Lat.] A plant. 


GOLL, goV.n./. (corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
Froia pal or pol, whence pealdan to handle 
or manage-] Hands; paws ; claws. Uſcd 
eee 
0 0 ut 2 
3 44 and blind 2 that —— 
the colour of them, gave her the pre- eminence. 


Than car a golden farrow, Shake, Nan. VIII. l 


* 


| Gout all. . /; The Back dniale of are: - 
wheel. 3 72 
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GO'NDOLA, gdr/-d8-14. 1. /. 


GOO 


- ga. - 


COMPHRO'STS, gdm-f0/-sls. n. J. A particular 


form of articulation, 
Gomph:ſer is the connexion of a 


tooth to its 
Tocket. 


[gondole, Fr.] 
A boat mnch uſed in Venice ; a ſmall boat. 
He ſaw did ſwim 
Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gondelay, bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. Sper. 
In a gondola were ſeen together Lorenzo and 
his amorous Jeffica. SB. Merchant of Venice. 
As with gonds/as and men, his 
© Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, and gives the gulph a ring. Prior. 
GondoLr'ts, g6n-d6-18&r. a. /. {from gondola.] 
A boatman ; one that rows a gondola. 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondblier, 


To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. Shateſp. | 


_ Gone, gon". part. preter. [from go. See 70 


5. Dead; departed from life. 


Go.] 
t. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 
I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when 
they have not been far gone with it, only by being 
put into broomlands. 


Mortimer. 


| 
| 


The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, | 


and, I think, farther gone of late in lyes and impu- 
dence than his Preſbyterian brother. Swift, 
2. Ruined ; undone. 

He muſt know tis none of your daughter, nor 
x ſiſter ; we are gone elſe. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
3. Paſt. | 

Il tell the ſtory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 

Since I came to this iſle. Shakeſp. 

4. Loſt; departed. | 
When her maſters ſaw that the hope of their 

gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas. 
As, xvi. 19. 
Speech is confined to the living, and imparted 


Tempeſt. 


to only thoſe that are in preſence, and is tranfient | 


and gone. Holder. 
I mourn Adonis dead and gone. Oldham. 
A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, 
Joſes all ſigns of life; but carried into the air, or 
thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gone. 
* Addiſun on Haly. 
Go'xFALON, gon'-fa-lin. 7 n. . [gonfanon, 
GO'NFANON, ror ++ Pr. nfana, 
Iflandick, from n a battle, and ani a 
flag. Mr. Lye.] Is enſign ; a ſtandard. 
Ten thouſand thouſand enſigns high advanc'd, 
Standards and gonfalons, twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air. Milton. 


GoxokRHOR-A, gon-Or-r&-4. 1. , [e. and 


e.] A morbid running of venereal hurts. 


v. 


© - Good nature and good ſenſe muſt ever join; 


4 


Rauty mummy or ſtone mummy grows on the 
tops of high rocks; they powder and boil it in 
milk, and then give it to ſtop gonoyrhboeas, Mode. 

GOOD, ghd'. adj. comp. better, ſuperl. 5%. 
[x0d,. Sax. goed, Dut.], . f 
1. Having, either generally or for any parti- 

cular end, ſuch phyſical qualities as are ex- 
pected or defired. Not bad ; not ill, 
God faw every thing that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. Gen. i. 31. 
An univerſe of death! which God by curſe 


Created evil; for evil only good. Milton. 
| RKReſolv'd 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryden. 


Notwithſtanding this criticifm the verſes were 


Spectator. 


A man is no more to be praiſed upon this ac- 


count, than becauſe he has a regular pulfe and a 


| digeſtion. _._  Adiiſn, 
Ahl ne er ſo dire a thirſt of glory boaſt, 
Nor in the critick let the man be loſt! 


To err is human, to forgive, divine. 


* 


— 


2 


Pope. 


* 


; 


| 


. 
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2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; nat wrong. 
Amongſt a man's peers a man ſhall be ſute of 


familiarity, and therefore it is good a little to keep 
ſtate : amongſt a man's inferiors one ſhall be ſure 


of reverence, and therefore it is good a little to be | 


familiar. | Bacon. 
If you think good, give Martius leave. Bacon. 
It was a good time to comply with the importu- 
nity of the gentlemen of Suſſex. Clarendon, 


3. Conducive to happineſs, - ' 
lt is not gyed that the man ſhould be alone. 
Gen. ii. 18. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good 
which we want without God's aſſiſtance, as to 
know what is good for us without his direction. 
Smalridge. 


4. Uncorrupted z undamaged. 
He alſo bartered away plumbs, that woyld have 
rotted in a week, for nuts, that would laſt good 
for his eating a whole year. Locke, 


5. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 

A man firſt builds a country ſeat, 

Then finds the walls not good to cat. 
6. Medicinal; ſalutary. 

The water of Nilus is ſweeter than other wa- 
ters in taſte, and it is excellent good for the ſtone 
and hypochondriack melancholy. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

7. Pleaſant to the taſte. 


Prise. 


Eat thou honey, becauſe it is good; and the 


honeycomb, which is ſweet. Prov. xxiv. 13. 
Of herbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; as 
lettuce, endive, and purſlane. Bacon : Nat. Hiſt. 
8. Complete; full. 
The Proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up a 
good third of its people. 
9. Uſeful ; valuable. 
All quality, that is goed for any thing, is origi- 
nally founded upon merit. Collier on Envy. 
We diſcipline betimes thoſe other creatures we 
would make uſeful and good for ſomewhat. Locke. 
T0. Sound; not falſe ; not fallacious. 
He is reſolved now to ſhew how flight the pro- 
poſitions were which Luther let go for good. Atter, 


11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 
According to military cuſtom the place was goed, 
and the lieutenant of the coloncl's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip in the 
ſame regiment. | Wetton. 
12. Confirmed ; atteſted ; valid. 
Ha! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd ? Perhaps tis ma- 
lice! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation. 
. Smith, 


13. With as preceding. It has a kind of ne- 


-gative or inverted ſenſe ; as good as, no bet- 
ter than. 

Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him as 
good as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the ſky in 
multitude. : Heb, xi. 

14. With as preceding. No worſe. 

He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou- 
rage, which, being many times as good as in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the victory, had moſt cowardly turned 

their backs upon their enemies. Knoles. 

The maſter will be as good as his word, for his 
own buſineſs. | 4 Eftrange. 

15. Well qualified; not deficient. _ 

If they had held their royalties by that title, ei- 
ther there muſt have been but ane ſovereign over 
them all, or elſe every father of a family had been 
as good a prince, and had as good a claim to royal- 

ty as theſe, _ Locke. 


16. Skilful ; ready; dexterous. 


Flatter him it may, I confeſs ; as thoſe are ge- 
nerally good at flattering who are good for nothing 
elſe. 3 South. 

I make my way where-e'er I ſee my foe 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. 

1 H proſperous. 4 
- 7 Bekok | hw 2 and how pleaſant it is for bre- 
- thren to dwell together in unity, Z/. Ai. I. 


/ 


: 


Addiſon en Italy. 


Dryden. 
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Many good morrows to m 
Y noble lord! 
Good morrow, Cateſby, Jou are h ge, 


Good e en, neighbours; 54. 
Good eien to you all, good e en to 
At my window bid good — 5b:kep, 
Good morrow, Portius! let us once —= * 
ry 
18. Honourable. WL. 
hey caſt to get themſelves a nam 
W — 1 good or evil hi. Min 
ce, the knave's reput 2 
name, Pute, che where's pu 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame, þ 
19. Chearful ; gay. Joined with any wot 
1 pg of mind. 
ey may be of gd comfort, and 
cheerfully about their own 2&irs, * 
Quictneſs improves into 
to make me 
world well. 


20. Conſiderable; not ſmall though ng: 4 
great. | 
A good while ago God made choice the t 
Gentiles by my mouth ſhould hear the wer 
Ac, N. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and toy, 24 
prey upon the graſs a goed way about, by Graway 
the juice of the earth from it. 2m 
Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be pant 
though a good ſpace one from the other, will g 
Peacham on Drag. 
The king had provided a 2ood fleet, and 2 be 
of three thouſand foot to be embarked. Clams 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of lib 
neſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, 6 
many of them might float in the air a 2:44 ti 
like exhalations, before they fell down. Ju 
They held a good ſhare of civil and military 
ployments during the whole time of the uſu 
tion, Sh 
21. Elegant; decent; delicate: with bre 
If the critick has publiſhed nothing but rs 
and obſervations in criticiſm, I then conſider wit 
ther there be a propriety and elegance in is 
thoughts and words, clcarneſs and delicacy n 
remarks, wit and good breeding in his raillery, 
Ad'!iſon'; Cui 
Mankind have been forced to invent 2 U 
artificial humanity, which is what we expr6 g 
the word good breeding. 4 
Fhoſe among them, who return into ther {rs 
ral countries, are ſure to be fallowed and int 
as the greateſt patterns of wit and god att 


7 
LU. 

i cheerfulneſs, _ 
juſt fo gud kumoured as to with Fa 


22. Real; ſerious; not feigned. _ 

Love not in good earneſt, nor no farther inp 
neither, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh tis 
may'ſt in honour come off again. S 
23. Rich; of credit; able to fulfil engagement 
Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in m 
that he is a good man, is to have you unden 
me that he is ſufficient. "I 

24. Having moral qualities, ſuch as are 
ed; virtuous ; pious ; religious; ny) 
both to perſons and actions. Not 9% 


not evil. 


For a good man ſome would even _ * 


The woman hath wrought a gad work * 


me. 
All man's works on me, 


Good or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe 
Shall perſect, and for theſe my d 


\ 


| What reward 
Awaits the good, the reſt what puniſhment- 
The only Son of light 
in a dark age, againſt example good, 


Againſt allurement. 
Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſtred 


Part good, part bad, 


paſ- 
Mut 
Ma. 


>, 8 2F8+ RES, ©. 


of bad the large l 


8 


r 


. 


15. Kind ; ſoft; benevolent. 


| uſe. Dryden. 


26. Favourable ; loving. 


This idea muſt neceſſarily be a 


27. Companionable 


Nn to prod fellow 


a It is 

we” mpt, implying a kind of nega- 
5 My 32323 as far from jealouſy as I am from 
© She had 


600 


| had what happineſs they would, | 
5 2 m_ at ans Pope. | 


ines good biſhop purer breath, 
Why drew Marſei ; 

ficken'd, and cach was death! 
When Nature | gate Pope. 


Annere rous as his noble blood. Pepe. 
* farther — with Heav'n had he, 
But left good works to men of low degree. Harte. 


Matters being ſo turned in her, that where at 
6rd Cs Lamar did breed good will, now 
good will became the chief cauſe of pane —4 | 

: vw 71 tdney. 
Clay to God in the higheſt, and on-carth peace 
2nd grad will cowards men. Luc, ii. 14. 

Without good nature man is but a better kind of 
vermin. Bacon. 

Here we are low d, and there we love; 
an nature now and paſſion ſtrive 

Which of the two ſhould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling. 

'Tis no wonder if that which affords ſo little 
gloryto God, hath no more good will for men. 

| Decay of Piety. | 

When you ſhall ſee him, fir, to die for pity, 
vert ſuch a thing, 'twould ſo deceive the world, 
Twould make the people think you were good na- 

tur d. Denham. 

To teach him betimes to love and be good na- 
tured to others, is to lay carly the true foundation 
an honeſt man. Locle. 
Good ſenſe and good nature are never ſeparated, | 


Dryden, | 
Aﬀability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word 
which I would fain bring back to its original ſig- 
nification of virtue, I mean geod nature, are of daily 


This doQrine of God's good will towards men, 
this command of men's proportionable good will to 
ene another, is not this the very body and ſub- 


ance, this the very ſpirit and life of our Saviour's þ 


whole inſtitution ? Spratt. 
k was his greateſt pleaſure to ſpread his heal- 
ng wings over every place, and to make every 
one ſenſible of his good will to mankind, Calamy. 

How could you chide the young good natur'd | 


prince, 
Anddrive him from you with ſo ſtern an air? Ad4/. 


; 


But the men were very good unto us, and we 
were not hurt. I Sam. Av. 15. 
Truly God is good to Iſrael, even to ſuch as are 
of aclean heart, r. 
You have goed remembrance of us always, de- 
firing greatly toſce us, as we allo to ſee you. 
| I Thefſ. iii. 6. 
; dequate, being 
— 4 to N elſe but itſelf, nor made by 
other original but the good liking and will of 
lim that firſt made this combination. Locke. 
; fociable ; merry. n 
ironically. © | och Eran 
Thou 


* gh he did not draw the good ſellods to him | 


z yet he cat well. 
5 being permitted to drink without eating, 
2 12 the cuſtom of having the cup often 

noſe; a danger ous beginning and preparati- 

It was well know n, that Sir Roger had . 
ted icllow, in His youth. Ar butbnot. 
. — uſed as an epithet of 


Clarendon. 


bare freedom from ill. 
_ Shak.” Merry W b of Wind. 


Adftiſon's Spectator. 


though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. } _ 


away her galt he good man at home, and brought | 
* ma ludicrous ſenſe.. 


* 


— 


As for all other good w. en that love 3 | ; Refule to leave thy.deſtin'd charge too ſoon, 
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little work, how handſome it is to louſe themſelves 
in the ſunſhine, they that have been but a 
while in Ireland can well witneſs. Spenſer. 
30. Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious. 
He, that ſaw the time fit for the delivery he in- 
tended, called unto us to follow him, which we 
both, bound by oath, and willing by good will, 
obeyed. - Sidney. 
The good will of the nation to the preſent war 
has been fince but too much experienced by the 
ſucceſſes that have attended it. Temple. 
Good will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſupplies; 
And diligence fhall give what age denies. Dryden. 


31. In good time. Not too faſt. 
In good time, replies another, you have heard them 
diſpute againſt a vacuum in the ſchools. Collier. 
32. In good ſooth, Really; ſeriouſly. 
What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light. 
Shakeſp. 
33. Good [Tomake.) To keep; to maintain 
not to give up; not to abandon. 
There died upon the place all rhe chieftains, all 
making good the fight without any ground given. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
He forced them to retire in ſpite of their dra- 
goons, which were placed there to -rake good their 
retreat. Clarendon. 
Since we claim a proper intereſt above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the houſhold of faith, 
then to make good that claim, we are obliged above 
others to abies to the proper manners and vir- 
tues that belong to this houſhold, Spratt. 
He without fear a dangerous war purſues ; | 
As honour made him firſt the danger chuſe, 
So ſtill he makes it goed on virtue's ſcore. Dryden. 


34. Good [To matte. ] To confirm; to eſtabliſh. 


I farther will maintain | 


Upon his bad life to ate all this good, Shakeſp, | 


To make good this explication of the article, it 

will be neceſſary to prove that the church, which 

our Saviour founded and theapoſtles gathered, was 

to receive a conſtant and perpetual accefſion. Pear/. 

Theſe propoſitions I ſhall endeavour to make good. 

Smalridge. 

35+ Goud [To make.) To perform. 

While ſhe ſo far extends her grace, 

She mates but good the promiſe of her face. Waller. 
36. Good [To make.) To ſupply. 

Every diſtin being has ſomewhat peculiar to 
itſelf, to make goed in one circumſtance what it 
wants in another, Z' Eftrange. 

Goo, gud”. n. /. | 

I. That which phyſically contributes to hap- 
pineſs ; benefit; advantage; the contrary 
to evil or miſery. 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. Shakeſp. 

Let me play the lion too: I will roar, that 1 
will do any man's heart good to hear me. Shake/p. 

He wav'd indifferently 'twixt them, doing nei- | 
ther good nor harm. 

Love with fear the only God, 
Merciful over all his works, with good 
Still overcoming evil. 

God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 

Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great good 
17 


Milton. 


Preſaging. 
Nature in map“ heart, her laws doth pen, 

Preſcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 
The leſſening oreſcaping of cvil is to be reckoned 
under the notion of good: the leſſening or loſs of 

good is to becrcckoned under the notion of evil. 
. | f Wilkins. 
This caution will have alſo this good in it, that 
it will put them upon conſidering, and teach them 
the neceſſity of examining more than they do. Locle. 
| Good is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, 
or diminiſh pain in us; or elſe to procure or pre- 
ſerve us in the poſſeſſion of any good, or ab- 
ſence of any vii. i 7 ' Locks. 


Shakeſp. Coriolanus. | 


And for the church's g deter thy own. Prior. 


* 
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Works may have more wit than does them g, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. Pope. 
A thirſt after truth, and a defire of good, are 
principles which ſtill act with a great and uni- 
verſal force. Rogers. 
2. an ; advancement. 
If he had employ d 
Thoſe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the good, not ruin of the ſtate, Ben Jenſon. 
3- Earneft; not jeſt. 5 
The good woman never died after this, till ſhe 
came to die for good and all. L' Eftrarge. 
4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are defireable ; 
virtue; righteouſneſs ; piety ; the contrary 
to wickedneſs, 
Depart from evil, and do good. Eſ. xxxiv. 14. 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juitity ; 
but no good, no not a purpoſed good, can make evil 
ood. Holyday. 
O ſons, like one of us is Man become, 
To know both goed and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit; but let him boaſt 
His knowledge of goed loſt, and evil got: 
Happier had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 
Empty of all gd, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtick honour, and chiefpraife. Milt. 
By good, I queſtion not but good, morally fo 
called bonum hongſtum, ought, chiefly at leaſt, to 
be underſtood; and that the goed of profit or plea- 
ſure the bonum utile, or jucundum, hardly come in- 
to any account here. South, 
Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 
Truth, honour, all that is compriz'd in good. Dryd. 
5. Goop placed after had, with as, ſeems 2 
ſubſtantive ; but the expreſſion is, I think, 
vicious; and good is rather an adjective el- 
liptically uſed, or it may be conſidered as 
adverbial. Sce Goop, - adv. 


The pilot muſt intend ſome port before he ſteers 


his courſe, or he had as good leave his veſſel to the 
direction of the winds, and the government of the 
WAVES. South. 

Withaut good nature andgratitude, men had as 
good live in a wilderneſs as in a ſociety. L Eftrange. 

Good, gud'. adv. | 

z. Well; not ill; not amiſs. 

2. As good. No worſe. 

Was 1 to have never parted from thy ſide, | 
As good have grown there {till a lifeleſs rib. Milt. 

Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as 
good have been eating worms now as pigeons? 

L' Eftrange. 

Goon, gid'. interjeFion. Well! right! It 
is ſometimes uſed ironically. 

GooD-conDITIONED, güd'-kôn-dleh“- nd. 
adj, Without ill qualities or ſymptoms. 
Uſed both of things and perſons, but not 
elegantly. eee 

No ſurgeon dilates an abſceſs of any kind by in- 
jections, when the pus is good-cond:tioned. Sharp. 

Goop-xow, gd now. interjefion. 

1. In good time; ala bonne heure. A gentle 
exclamation of intreaty. It is now a low 
word. 

Good-noxv, fit down, and tell me, he that knows, 

Why this ſame watch ? Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

2. A ſoft exclamation of wonder. 

.Good-noxw, grod-now, how yaur de votions jump 

with mine! *, Dryden. 

-Goo'DLINE Ss, gud'-ly-nis. n. /. [from goodby.] 
Beauty ; grace ; elegance. 

She ſung this ſong with a voice no leſs beauti- 

ful to his cars, than her goodlingſs was full of har- 


mony to his eyes. | Sidrey. 
The ftatelineſs of houſes, the ineſs of trees, 
when webechold them, the eye. Hacker. 


Goo'DLy, ghd'-15. adj. {from good.] | 
I. Beautiful ; graceful; fine ; ſplendid. Now 

—_ in. uſe. | 
SN 2 


A prince 


War . 


> 


| 


8 


Tue 
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GOO 
A prince of a geodly aſpect, and the more good!y 
by a grave majeſty, wherewith his mind did deck 
his outward graces, Sidney. 
A. goodly city is this Antium. Shakeſp. Coriola. 
| Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her goodlif : you have ſeen 
Sunſhine and rain at once. Her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
HNHlere from gracious En have I offer 

Of goodly thouſands. Shakeſp. Masbeth. 
Rebekah took godly raiment of her eldeſt ſon 
Eſau, and put them upon Jacob. Gen. xxvii. 15. 
There was not among the children of Iſrael a 
goodlier perſon than he. 1 Sam. ix. 2. 
Both yonger then they were; of ſtature more; 

And all their for mes, much goodlier then before. 
| Chapman, 
He had not made them any recompence for 


| their good!y houſes and olive gardens, deſtroyed in | 


the former wars. | Knolles. 
The goodlieft man of men ſince born 
His ſons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. Milton. 
Of the fourth Edward was his noble ſong ; 
Fierce, googly, valiant, beautiful, and young. Waller. 

Not long ſince walking in the field, | 
My nurſe and I, we there beheld 
A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 
I would have pluck'd. 

How full of ornament is all I view 

In all its parts ! and feems as beautiful as new: 
O goodly order d work! O power divine! | 
Of thee I am, and what I am is thine! Dryden. 

His eldeſt born, a goodly youth to view, 

Excell'd the reſt in ſhape and outward ſhew ; 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degen'rate mind. Dryden. 

2. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 

* Goedly and great he fails behind his link. Dryden. 
3. Happy; defirable ; gay. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
lately inur'd to the mild and geodly government 
of the Confeſſor. a Spenſer. 

We have many gocaly days to ſee. Shakeſp. 
Goo pr, gud'-lF.adv. Excellently. Obſolete. 
There Alma, like a virgin queen moſt bright, 

Doth flouriſh in all beauty excellent ; 
And toher gueſts doth bounteous banquet dight, 

Attempered goodly well for health and for delight. 

: : Spenſer. 
God'DLY HOOb, gad'-ly-htd. z. / [from good. 
.] Grace; goodneſs. Obſolete. 
But mote thy goodlybood forgive it me, 
To meet which of the gods I ſhall thee name. 
8 ; Spenſer. 
Goo'pMAN, giud'-man, u. ſ. [good and man.) 
x. A ſlight appellation of civility : generally 
. tromical. | | 
How now, what's the matter? part. 
— With you, 8 boy, if you pleaſe. 
Come, I'll fleſh ye. S bateſp. King Lear. 
a. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 
Nay, hear you, goodman delver. Shake/p. Hamlet. 
But fee the 2 — bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goadman Hodge's barn. Gay. 

Old geodman Dobſon of the green, 

Remembers he the trees has ſeen. Swift, 
Goo'DNESs, gud'-nls. 1. /. (from good.) De- 
'* Grable qualities either moral or phyfical ; | 

kindneſs ; favour. | 

If for any thing he loved greatneſs, it was be- 

cauſe therein he might exerciſe his goodneſs. Sidney. 

There is in all things an appetite or deſire, 
whereby they incline to ſomething which they 
may be; all which perfections are contained un- 
der the general name of goodne/s. Hooker. 


Waller. 


- 


| . wn dey 

bs poiſon to thy ſtomach, e 

 —» Yes, that goodne/5 19 va 
Of gleaning all the Jand's wealth into | 
Into your on hands, cardinal; by extortion; 
The made of younintereepted B 
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* 


— | 
s 
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Vou vrit to the pope againſt the king; your gaodne/7, 


Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. Sh. 
There's no goodneſs in thy face. Shakeſp. 
There is a general, or natural goodneſs in crea- 
tures, and a more ſpecial or moral goodneſs. Perkins. 
The goodneſs of every thing is meaſured by its 
end and uſe, and that's the beſt thing which ſerves 
the beſt end and purpoſe. Tillotſon. 
All made very particular relations of the ſlrength 
of the Scots army, the excellent diſcipline that was 
obſerved in it, and the goodneſs of the men. Clar end. 
No body can ſay that tobacco of the ſame goodne/7 

is riſen in reſpect of itſelf : one pound of the ſame 
goodneſs will never exchange for a pound and a 
quarter of the ſame goodneſs. Locke, 


Goops, gud'z. u. ſ. [from good.] 1 


1. Moveables in a houſe, 


That giv'ſt to ſuch a gueſt | 
As my poor ſelfe, of all thy goods the beſt. Chapm. | 


2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 
| That a writ be ſu'd againſt you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, 
Caſtles, and whatſoever, Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 

This hinders nothing the proceedings of the 

civil courts, which reſpect the temporal puniſh- 
ment upon body and goods. | 

3. Wares; freight; merchandiſe. 


Her majeſty, when the goods of our Engliſh | 


merchants were attached by the duke of Alva, 
arreſted likewiſe the good: of the low Dutch here 
in England. | 
Salee, that ſcorn'd all power and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurrying to their den. 


Weller. | 


Goo'py, güd'-dy. 2. /. [corrupted from 


good wife.) A low term of civility uſed to 


mean perſons. | 
Soft, goody ſheep, then ſaid the fox, not ſo; 


Unto the king ſo raſh you may not go. Hubbert. | 


Swarm'd on a rotten ſtick the bees 1 ſpy'd, 


Which erſt I ſaw when goody Dobſon dy d. Gay. | 


Plain goody would no longer down; 
"Twas madam in her grogram gown. Swift, 


Goo'Dys$H1P, güd'-dy-shlp. 2. /. [from goody.) 
The quality of goody. Ludicrous. 
The more ſhame for her goodyſbip, + 
To give ſo near a friend the flip. Hudibras. 
GOOSE, g8$'s. 2. J. plural gee/e. Sor, Sax. 
goes, Dut. gawve, Erle, fing, geawwey, plural.] 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, I 
know not why, for tooliſhnels. 
| Thou cream-faced lown, 
Where got'ſt thou that gooſe look? Shakeſp. Mach. 
Since | pluckt gegſe, play d truant, and whipt top, 


I knew not what twas to be beaten till lately. $5, | 


Birds moft eaſy to be drawn are waterfowl ; as 
the gooſe and ſwan, Peacham en Drawing. 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful gee/e, 
Diſturb with nightly noife the ſacred peace. Dryd. 


2. A taylor*s ſmoothing iron. 
Come in, tailor: here you may roaſt your goo/e. 


_ Shakeſp. | 


Go'OSEBERRY, g&'z-bér-Y. n./. [gooſe and 
berry, becauſe eaten with young geeſe as 
ſauce.) A berry and tree. The ſpecies 
are, 1. The common gooſeberry. 2. The 
large manured gooſeberry. 3- The red 
hairy gooſeberry. 4. The large white 
Dutch gooſeberry. 5. The large. amber 
gooſeberry. 6. The large green gooſeberry. 


leaved gooſeberry. Miller. 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all manner 


of ripe fruits; as pears, plums, apples, gogſeberries. 


Upon a _goo/cberry buſh. a ſnail 1 found; | 
For always ſnails near ſweeteſt ſruit abound. Gay. 


Go'osECar, 'gd's-kip. n. / [from and 
8 P iy 5 gooſe 


cap.] X 


Lofty. | 


Raltigh's Eſſays. | 


7- The large red gooſtberry. 8. The yel- | 
low-leaved gooſeberry. 9. The ftriped- | 


Peacham, | 
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| GO'RBELLY, ga r- bel 5. „ 


gore; and ninepins. 


is! my gorge riſes at it. 


6 OR 


Go'osxroor, gös- fut. 1. . A 


Wild orach, — 

OOSEGRASS, p0's- ras. - le, 

herb. e 
Gooſegraſs, or wild tanſy, ; 

clays are very ſubje& to, yaa... ha: 


= . 
"= 


\ 
dung, and belly, according <4 gan 
«" 


Junius. It may perhaps com f 
Welſh, beyond, too 3 — 
me more likely, may be contracted * 
gor mand, or gor mans belly, the belly * 
glutton.] A big paunch; a ſwelling bel i 
A term of reproach for a fat man. 4 
2 LL = D, ive adj. {from 
J. Fat; bigbellicd; having wer 
2 An, ”. +7 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you u * 
ye fat cha 1 would your wen he over 2 
ORD, ga'rd. u. J. An inſtrument of gami 
as appears from Beaumont and Fletcher, * 
Wa 
Thy dry bones can reach at e * 
Beaumont and Flite 
Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gerd, and Fr. 
ham holds. Slelzh 
ORE, gö'r. u. /. [zone, Sax. gor, Welt, 
ſanious matter. ] 
Blood effuſed from the body. 
A grieſly wound, 
From we forth guſh'd a ſtream of gere hiog! 
thick, 
That all her goodly garment ſtain'd around, 
And into a deep ſanguine dy'd the graffy ground 
Spenſa, 
Another's crimes the youth unhappy w_ 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleis gore, Ih 
Blood clotted or congealed. | 
The bloody fact | 
Will be aveng' d; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Lai 
His horrid beard and knotted treſſes ſtond 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood, 
Denban. 


| To GORE, gor. v. a. [zebeuan, Sax. 


To ſtab; to pierce. ; 
Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear. Sal 
No weaker lion's by a ſtronger ſlain; 
Nor from his larger tuſks the foreſt boar 


 Commiſſton takes his brother ſwine to gue. Tate, 


For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bete, 
And poles with pointed iteel their foes in batt! 
gore. : Dryan. 
To pierce with a horn. 
Some toſs*'d, ſome gar 4, ſome trampling dom 
he kill'd. Du 
Hie idly butting, feigns ; 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Tbemſ. rig 


| GORGE, gdrj. . / gorge, Fr.] 


The throat; the ſwallow. 
There nice alſo made fo finely, that they 


did not only deceive the ſight with their figures, 


but the hearing with their ſongs, which the watry 


inſtruments did make their gorge deliver Sarg. 

And now how abhorred in my imagination 
Sbaleſp. Hamel. 
Her delicate tenderneſs will find itieli abuſcd, 


5 * . . * he 
; th diſreliſn and abhor t 
begin to heave the gorge, 6544. Gl 


Moor. 
That which is gorged or ſwallowed. Net 
in uſe. 2 


And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beal, 
He ſpewed up his Serge that all did lin ths 


To GoRGE, git). v. n. Leger, iy. ſatiate. 


To fill up tothe throat; to glut ; 0 d 
$ , 


Being with his preſence glutted, g93 5 240 


He that makes his generation + * 1 K. I 
To gorge his appetite. 4 f Gg 
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r with my blood thy barbarous x 


- 


will not gorge the lion either 
ene Addifon. 
would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
e fands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
— the wol ves and vultures of Numidia. Add. 
Togo ne, gore” wich ieſh;20d winc,and blood, 
Lay uerch d at length, and ſnoring in his den. Add. 


To ſwallow : 48, he ib has gorged the 


— gi/rjd. adj. [from gorge.] Having 
or throat. 
icht, the ſhrill gorg'd lark fo far 
Re rd. gp Shakeſp. 
(r- jüs. adj. [gorgias, old Fr. 
bnd ; — in vari- 
- ſhowy; magnificent. 


10 ſuch 2 gorgeous palace Shak. Romeo and Juliet. 


of ſpirit as the month of May, 

* = Nike ſun at Midſummer. Shakeſp. 
He bad them look upon themſelves and upon 
their enemies, themſelves dreadful, their enemies 
and brave. Hayward. 

The gorgeous Eaſt, with richeſt hand, | 
Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. Milt. 
Withgorgeour wings, the marks of ſovereign ſway, 
The twocontending princes make their way. Dryd. 
0'26E0USLY, gar-jus-I1F, adv. from gor- 
genus. ] Splendidly; magnificently ; finely. 
The duke, one ſolemn day, gorgeoufly clad in a 
fait all over ſptead with diamonds, loſt one of 
| tham of good value. Motion. 
o Ackobsxwsss, gi r-jus-nis. 2. ſ. [from 
ous] Splendour; magnificence; ſhow. 
Er, grillt. u. /. [from gorge.] The 

iece of armour that defends the throat. 

He with a palſy fumbling on his gorge, 

Shakesinandoutthe rivet. Shak. Troil. and Creſſida. 
He did oftentimes ſpend the night in the church 


alone praying, his headpiece, gorget, and gauntlets 


See how his gorget peers above his gown, 


To tell the people in what danger he was. B. Fon. 


About his neck a threefold gorget, 
Asrough as trebled leathern target. Hudibras. 
02CON, gaT-gan. u. /. [yogyw.} A monſter 
with ſnaky hairs, of which the ſight turned 
beholders to ſtone; any thing ugly or horrid. 

Gorgans and hydras, and chymeras dire. Milt. 
. Why did'ft thou not eneounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gorgon face "= 
To ſtare-me into ſtature. Dryden. 


Fr.] A greedy: eater; a ravenous luxuri- 

ous feeder. 

To GOnmMAnDIZE, gi'r-min-diz. v. n. (from 
gormand.) To eat greedily ; to feed ra- 

venouſly, 

Canan z BR, gd“r-män- d- zür. . . [from 


the verb.] A voracious eater. 
Gorge, 


ers in Winter. 
Cory, g0'-r}. adi, [from 
J. Covered with congealed blood. 


Why do f thou ſhake thy go 
Thou car ft not fay 1 did it © 


a * murtherous; fatal. Not in uſe. 
of our blood forbids © 


A pry emulation "twixt us twein. Shak: 
GEE, Serbik. 1. ſ. ITʒor gooſe, and 


wah gör lng- 1. . [from gg., 


. A T7 ; 


And yet not fall, fo light is vanity, 


CORMAND, g4r-mand.. . J. [gourmand, | Their harneſſes of goſſamere. 


; ors. 1. /. [zonrs Sax.] Furz; a] 
thick prickly ſhrub that bears yellow flow- 


Shakeſp. Macbetb. 


To Go'ss1»; g0s'-8lp.; v. n. {from 


6 = © o chat; t F rate; to | 
* doves betet, hight aghaſt.- Nu. * "4 2 ebe 
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1. A young gooſe; a gooſe not yet full 


grown. 


Why do you go 3 and waggling ſo like 


a fool, as if you were hipſhot ? ſays the gooſe to 
her goſling. „L' Eftrange. 

Nature hath inſtructed even a brood of goſling; 
to ſtick together, while the kite is hovering over 


their heads. Swift. 


2. A katkin on nut-trees and pines. 
GO'SPEL, g0s'-pll. x. /. oder rp, or God's 


or good tidings; öl] tel, ſkeal ſuach 
happy tidings, Erſe.] 


God's work; the holy book of the Chriſ- 


tian revelation, 
Thus may the goſpel to the riſing ſun 

Be ſpread, and flouriſh where it firſt begun. Waller. 
All the decrees whereof Scripture treateth are 


conditionate, receiving Chriſt as the geſpel offers | 


him, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well as 
the latter, being the condition of ſcripture-elec- 
tion, and the rejecting, or not receiving him thus, 
the condition of the ſcripture-reprobation, Hamm. 

How is a good Chriſtian animated and cheered 


by a ſtedfaſt belief of the promiſes of the gel. 
Bent 


2. Divinity ; theology. 
To Go'sPEL, g0s'-ptl. v. n. [from the noun.] 


To fill with ſentiments of religion. This 
word in Shakeſp-are, in whom alone I have 
found it, is uſed, though ſo venerable, in 
itſelf, with ſome degree of irony : I ſup- 


| poſe from the goſpellers, who had long 


been held in contempt. 
Are you ſo goſpell'd 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 


Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave? 
Shakeſp.* 


GO'SPELLER, eds'-pll-ar. n. ſ. [from go/þel.] 


A name of the followers of W:ckliffe, who 
firſt attempted a reformation from POPery) 
given them by the Papiſts in reproach, 
from their profeſſing to follow and preach 
only the goſpel. 

"Theſe geſpellert have had their golden days, 
Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Noe. 


Go'sSAMER, g0s'-s4-mar. x. /. [ gofipium, lo- 


Lat.] The down of plants; the long white 


cobwebs which fly in the air in calm ſunny. 


weather, eſpecially about the time of Au- 

tumn. Hanmer. 
A lover may beſtride the geſſmour, 

That idles in the wanton Summer air, 

Shakeſp. 

Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 

Drayton's Nympbid. 
The filmy g2/amer now flits no more, | 

Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore. Dryd. 


GO'SSIP, g0s'-slp. 2. / from od, and Iyb, 


relation, affinity, Sax. ] 


1. One who anſwers for the child in baptiſm. 


Go to a goſſip's feaſt and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity. Sbakeſp. 

At the chriſtening of Georgeduke of Clarence, 
who was born in the Caſtle of Dublin, he made 


both the carl of Kildare and the earl of Ormond | 


| Davies on Trcland. | 
2. A tippling companion. | 


his g gbr. 


Aud ſometimes lurk I in a ges bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, ä 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob. Sal. 


3. One who runs about tattling like wonder: | 
at alying-in. | KM 
To do the office of a neighbour, & 46:9 
And be a gu at his labour. Haba. 
"Tis ſung in evi ſtree t,, 
The common chat of gp when they meet. Dry. 


Go to a gaſih s ſcaſt and gaude 3 


. Wich all my heart, In go/ip at thisfealt. S.. 


* 


2. To be a pot- companion. 


Go'TTEN, gt n. art. paſſ. of get. 


7 2 


a - — 


It grows impoſſible to govern men. 
2. To regulate; to influence; to dire. 


3. To manage; to reſtrain.' 
the noun.; f 


GOV 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often hath ſhe geit by my fide. Shahkeſp. 
The market and exchange muſt be left to their 


own ways of talking; and gaſſipings not be robbed 
of their ancient privilege. Loc le. 


He gives himſelf up to an idle go/iping conver- 


ſation. 6. 


Nor met with fortune, other than at ſeaſt, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of goſſiping. Shak. 


Go'sS1PRED, g08'-8Ip-trd. n./. [ gofipry, from 


goſſip. 

Gofipred or compaternity, by the canon law, is 
a ſpiritual affinity; and the juror, that was goſhp 
to cither of the parties, might, in former times, 
have been challenged as not indifferent. Davies. 


Go's Trix, g6s'-ting. . /. [rubia.] An herb. 


Ainſcwortb. 


Gor, got”. pret. [from the verb get.] 


Titus Lartius writes, they fought together; but 
Aufidius got off. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 
If you have ſtrength Achilles'“ arms to bear, 

Thoughfoul Therſites get thee, thou ſhalt be 
Lov'd and eſteem'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 

Thele regions and this realm my wars have got; 
This mournful empire is the loſer's lot. Dryden. 

When they began to reaſon about the means 
how the ſea got thither, and away back again, 
there they were preſently in the dark. 

W oodwward”s Vat. Hi. 
Gor, got". part. paſſ. of get. 

Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, in a plot ſo well by chem laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good 
fortune, not grounded upon any good reaſon, 

Knolles. 

A gentle perſuaſion in reafoning, when the firſt 
point of ſubmiſſion to your will is get, will moſt 
times do. „„ < Died. 

If he behaves himſelf ſo when he depends on us 
for his daily bread, can any man ſay what he will 
do when he is get above the world? Arbuthnot. 

Thou wert from Ætna's burning entrails torn, - 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder born. 


Pope. 


Wiſdom cannot be gotten tor gold. Fob,xxviii. 15. 
Few of them, when they are gotten into an 


office, apply their thoughts to the execution of it. 


* 


| WL Temple. 
Goup, goud'. 1. ſ. Woad: a plant. Di. 
Gove, gov". 1. 0. Amow-w. Zuſſer. 


To Gove, gov. v. n. To mow; to put in a 


gove, goff, or mow: An old word. 

Load ſafe, carry home, follow time being fair, 

Gove juſt in the barn, it is out of deſpair. Tuſſer. 

To GO'VERN, gùv- urn. v. a. [ g2uuerner, » 

Fr. guberno, Lat.] F 
1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate: | 4 

This inconvenience is more hard to be redreſſed 

in the governor than the governed; as a malady 

in a vical part is more incurable than in an exter- 

- | Spenſer on Treland. 

Slaves to our paſſions we become; and then 


am at preſent againſt war, thougl it puts the 
power into my hands, and though ſuch turbulent 
and naughty ſpirits as you are, gaverm all things in 
times of peace. - 1 Davenant. 

The chief point, which he is to carry alwaysjn - 
his eye, and by which he is to geverm all his coun- 
ſels, deſigns, and actions. 3 Hterbury. ' 


Go after her, ſhe's deſperate; gor het, Shot. 
4+ (In grammar-} To have force*with regard 
to ſyntax; as; amo governs the acculative 


Liſten, 


% 


G O 
Liſten, children, unto me, 
And let this your leſſon be, | | 
In our language evermore | 
Words that govern gb before. Manger: Fr. Gram. 
5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a ſhip. 
To Go'vEerN, guv'-trn. v. . To keep ſupe- 
riority ; to behave with haughtineſs. 
By that rule, 
Your wicked atonis may be working now | 
To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may govern. 
| Dryden. 
GO'VERNABLE, glv'-fr-nabl. adj. [from go- 
zern. ] Submiſſive to authority; ſubject to 
rule; obedient ; manageable. 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it 
more governable and ſafe. * Locke. 

Go'VERNANCE, guv'-tir-nins. . /. (from 
governs] | 
7. Government; rule; management. 
Jonathan took the governance upon him at that 
time, and roſe up inſtead of his brother Judas. 
T Mac. ix. 31. 
2. Controul, as that of a guardian. 

Me he knew not, neither his owh il, 

"Till through wiſe handling, and fair governance, 
Lhim recurred to a better will. Spenſer. 
What! ſhall king Henry be a pupil till, 


— 


«| 


Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance? Shehkeſp. 
3. Behaviour; manners. Obſolete. 
He likeſt is to fall into miſchince 
That is regardleſs of his governance. Spenſer. | 


Go'vERNANTE, g0-var-nan't. n. /. {gouver- 
nante, Fr.] A lady who has the care of 
young girls of quality. The more uſual and 
proper word 18s governeſs. | 

Go'vERNESs, guv'-ur-nls. u. /. [gouvernereſſe, 
old Fr. from gove.] 

1. A female inveſted with authority. 

The moon, the governeſs of floods, 
Pale in her anger, waſhes all the air, 
That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Shakeſp. 

2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care of 
young ladies. 
He preſented "himſelf unto her, falling down 
upon both his knees, and holding up his hands, as 
the old governgſ of Danae is painted, when ſhe 
ſuddenly ſaw the golden ſhower. Sidney. 
His three younger children were taken from 
the governeſs in whoſe hands he put them. Clarend. 

3. A tutoreſs; an inſtructreſs; a directreſs. 
Great affliction that ſevere governeſs of the life 
of man brings upon thoſe ſouls ſhe ſeizes on. | 

N 2 More againſt Atheiſm. 
Go'vERNMENT, guv'-arn-mEnt. 2. /. [ gon- 
vernement, Fr.] | 
1. Form of a community with reſpe& to the 
diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. | 
cre ſeem to be but two general kinds of ge- 
_wernment in the world: the one exerciſed accord- 
ing to the arbitrary commands and will of ſome 
. fingle perſon ; and the other according to certain 
orders or laws introduced by agreement or cuſ- 
tom, and not to be changed without the conſent 
of many, | Temple. 
No government can do any act to limit itſelf : 
the ſupreme legiſlative power cannot make itſelf 
not to be abſolute. : | Lefley 
a. An eſtabliſhed ftate of legal authority. 
Ĩh here they ſhall found | 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
RY ©" Milton. 
5 While he ſurvives, in concord and content 
The commons live, by nodiviſion rent; 
But the great monarch's death diſſolves 


vernment, 


the ge- 
Dryden, 


* 


555 7 Every one knays, who has conſidered the na- 
that there muſt be in each par- 


ture of 


3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 


4. Regularity of behaviour. Not in uſe. 


5. Manageableneſs 


6. Management of the limbs or body 


7. Un grammar.] Influence with regard to 


Go'vER NOUR, guv-ar-nar. . /. [gouverneur, 


| 


r. One who has the ſupreme direction. 


or body of men ſeize | Goven, 
into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, there 


| / 
Where any one perſon 
is ly no longer a government, but what Ari- 
ſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or corrup- 
tion of one. n Swift. 


Safety and equal government are things 
Which ſubjects make as happy as their kings. 

| Waller. 
Thoſe. governments which curb not evils, cauſe ; 


And a rich knave's a hbel on our laws. Young. 


You needs mult learn, lord, to amend this fault; 

Though ſometimes it ſhews greatneſs, courage, 
blood, 

Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Defe& of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain. Shakeſþ. 

'Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Shak. 
compliance; obſequi- 


- 


ouſneſs. 
Thy eyes windows fall, 


Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life; 
Each part Yepriv'd of ſupple government, 

Shall ſtiff and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 
 Shakeſp. | 
Ob- 
ſolete. 


Their god | 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent ; 
But I them warded all with wary government. Spenſ. 


conſtruction. | 
Fr.] 
It muſt be confeſſed, that of Chriſt, working as 


Hool er. 
They beget in us a great idea and veneration of 
the mighty author and governour of ſuch ſtupen- 
dous bodies, and excite and elevate our minds to 
his adoration and praiſe. Bentley. 
One who is inveſted with ſupreme autho- 
rity in a ſtate. 
For the kingdom is the. Lord's, and he is the 
. governour among the nations. Pf. xxii. 28. 
The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon | 
ſuch potent grounds as the miniſter, if ſo diſpoſed, 
can urge diſobedience : as, for inſtance, if my go- 
vernour ſhould command me to, do a thing, or I 
muſt die, or forfeit my eſtate; and the miniſter | 
ſteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and ruin 
my ſoul, if I obey that command, *tis eaſy to ſee 
a greater force in this perſuaſion. 
3- One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. 
To you, lord governour, 
Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. SBI. 
4-A- tutor ; one who has care of a young man. 
To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governour ; 
And for his ſafety there I'Il beſt deviſe. Sbaleſp. 
The great work of a gevernour is to faſhion the 
carriage, and form the mind; to ſettle in his 
Pupil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wiſdom, Locke. 
During the minority of kings, the election of 
biſhops, and other affairs of the church, -muſt be 
left in the hands of their governours and courtiers. 


Leſley. 

5. Pilot; regulator; manager. | 
Behold all the ſhips, which though they be ſo 
great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet they are 
turned about with a very ſmall helm, whitherſo- 
ever the governour liſteth. '  - Fa. iii. 4. 
GOUGE, g0j. n. J. [Fr.] A chiſſel having a 


A 


as is to be rounded or hollowed. Moxon. 


overnment, 
| 1 * 


x up abſolute unlimited power. 


- 


a 
/ 
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1. A plant. The fruit 


| 2. A bottle [from 


'Gov'eDINESs, go'r-dV-nls. x 


a creator and a governour of the world by provi- | 
dence, all are parcakers. 


South. | - 


round edge, for the cutting of ſach wood 
Go'vJEREs, g- Jer. 1. /. [gouje, Fr. a camp 


'G Ow 
2d'rd, 2. \s 


long, of others round 


Mil 
each bough and br *. 
4, will pluck ſuci > * 


But Iwill haſte, and from 
I” plant and juicieſt pour 
o entertain our angel-pueſt, I, >. 

Gourd feeds abound fo much i oh 
and pleaſant one may be drawn from there: 
expreſſion; they are of ater cola . 


H.. 
Skinner 
en [coupe 
ntaining 21g 
quors: from 
© grew to be called 
and ſo the word is vc 


i N ne four gre 
and are uſed in emulhions. 


ourt, old F:. 
The large fruit [5 called 1s — 
hollow, for the purpoſe of co 
carrying wine, and other 1; 
thence any leathern bott! 
by the ſame name, 
by Chaucer. 


Harm, 

SES: [from geurt 

A ſwelling in a horſe's leg =. a — 

— Farrier*; J) 

GOURNET, gur'-nit. 1. J. [cuculus.] A fh N 

GOUT, gout. 3. ſ. | goutte, Fr. | 

I. The arthritis; a periodical diſcaſe attended 
with great pain, 

The gout is a diſcaſe which may affect any mer, 
braneous part, but commonly thoſe which ze 
the greateſt diſtance from the hcart or the bean 
where the motion of the fluids is the flowed, tis 
reſiſtance, friction, and ſtrictu a of the ſolid tam 
the greateſt, and the ſenſation of pain, by the Ul. 
ceration of the nervous fibres, extreme. 

Arbuthnd on Dig 

One that's fick o' th* gout, had rather 
Groan ſo in perplexity, than be cur'd 
By th' ſure phyſician death. Shaleſp. Cya 

This very rev'rend lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatiſms, and crippled with his gut, 
Forgets what he in youthful times has done, 
And ſwinges his own vices in his ſon. Drida 


2. A drop. [ goutte, Fr. gutta, Lat.] Gut far 
drop is ſtill uſed in Scotland by phyſicians 
| I ſee thee ſtill, 
And on the blade o' th' dudgeon gott of hlood, 
Which was not ſo before. Shateſp. Mack 
GOUT, go. u. /. [Fr.] A taſte, An aftede 
cant word. 
Catalogues ſerve for a direction to any onetha 
has a goũ for the like ſtudies. Wcodrward on Fifi 


Go urwokr, gout'-whrt, . /. [gout and 
avort, podagraria.] An herb. Ainſwortt 
Go'uTy, gou'-ty. adj. [from gout.) 
1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. 
There dies not above one of a thouſand of tht 


gout, although I believe that more die my 


Knots upon his zouty joints appear, | 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dro. 

Moſt commonly a gouty conſtitution is at: 

with great acuteneſs of parts, the nervous fibres 


both in the brain and the other extremities, being 
Arbuthnot on Dis. 


er cauſes of blood {pt 


matter A 
tert. 


delicate. 
2. Relating to the gout. 
There are likewiſe oth 
ting; one is the ſettlement of a gouty 
| the ſubſtance of the lungs. 


GOWN, gown'. 2. / (gonna, Ital. g9% 
Welſh and Erſe.] 

„Along upper garment. | 

; E 5 "a either ſhort, as coals 
as gowns, long to the ground. 

If ever I ſaid a Jooſebodicd goten, 

the ſkirts of it, an N to — 

of brown thread; I ſaid a gown. | 

. == of train deſcends her gene, 

And by her graceful walk the queen Deg 

known. ** | 
2. A woman's upper garm 
I deſpiſe your new gown, 


ſew me up a 
th with 29% 


- 


ent. cb 
till 1 ſee eu Pi 


trull.] The French diſeaſe. Hanmer. 


in it. 3 Tix 


68 R A 
habit of a man dedicated to acts 


Thelong PEE": medicine, law. 
Abe them . are fo Meng in Iriſh 


; will not yield any competent | 
that they q 


miniſter, ſcarcely to 


apa ad Spenſer on Trelaud. 
ne Gabin gown the hero ſat. Dryden, 


ſuperior to her ſex's cares, 
R. . fixes by the gown ſhe wears ; 
. of filksaod china ſhe's the F . 2 
la theſe great points the _ e comm ws 
h The dreſs of peace. 


Jepos'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 
py — did him ſoon 9 5 1 
& for cloſe intrigues as open field. ryden 
Phra gownd'. adj. [from gown.] Dreſſed 
1 ble ctew about them waited round 
ol ſoge and ſober peers, all gravely gown'd. Spen/. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown d, 
The ſcams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. 
K Dryden. 


Cox , gown'-man. 2. . [gown and 
man] A man devoted to the arts of peace; 
one whoſe proper habit is a gown. 

Let him with pedants * 


Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gozwnmen. Roche. 
Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two. 


be compoſed of mean, fawning gezonmen, depend- 


aats upon the court for a morſel of bread. S:oift. 
7, GA BLE, grabl. v. a. [probably cor- 
rupted from grapple.) To grope; to feel 
rly with the hands. | 
My blood chills about my heart at the thought 
of theſe rogues, with their bloody — a 
in and pulling out my very entrails. 
* _ Abeba, Jab Bull. 
To Gra'BBLE, grab l. v. a. To lie proſtrate 
on the ground. c. Ainſeorth. 
GRACE, gri's: n. /. [grace, Fr. gratia, Lat. 
graace, Erſe.} | r 
1. Favour; kindneſs, | 
If the higheſt love in no baſe perſon may aſpire 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will not be 


without pity. | Sidney. 
O momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God! 
3 Sbaleſp. 
Such as were popular, | 


And well deſerving, were advanc'd by grace. Dan. | 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for © 


thoſe many acts of grace L have lately paſſed ? 
, King Charles. 
Yet thoſe remov'd, Wes i 
Such grace ſhall one juſt man find in his fight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. Milton. 
He receiv'd all the grates and'degrees, the proc- 
torſhip and the doRorſhip could be obtained 
there. : Clarendon, 
Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace; 
Then either of yeu knights may well deſerve 
A born. | 0 Dryden's Fables. 
| of us, who now your grace implore, 


But held the rank of ſov'reign queen before. Dryd. | 


Proffer'd ſervice I repaid the fair, | 

That of her grace ſhe gave her maid to know 
| The ſecret meaning of this moral ſhow. Dryden. 
:- Favourable influence of God on the human 


The grace of God, that paſſeth underſtandin 
| S 
keep Jour hearts and — 1 Common Prayer. 
The evil of fin is that we are eſpecially to pray 
— 2 carneſtly begging of God, that he 


into ſin. \ Duty o Man. 
; had regard 
from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
| Milton. 
influence: 


— i... 


power of his grace, preſerve us from | 


4 x „ = * 4” - 


GRA 


external communion thereof, are contained per- 
ſons truly good and ſanQified, and hereafter | 
ſaved ; and together with them other perſons void | 


of all ſaving grace, and'hercafter to be damned. 
i Wes. Pearſon. 
| How Van wants grace, who never wanted wit. 
ö Pope. 

4. Pardon; mercy. 
| Noble pity held 
His hand a while, and to their choice gave ſpace 
Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 


Waller. 
| Bow and ſue for grace 


With ſuppliant knee. 
| 5. Favour conferred. 
Il ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be fo kind as to go in my place. Prior. 
6. Privilege. | 
But to return and view the cheerful ſkies, 
To few great Jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden. 
7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to 
beſtow beauty. 
This forehead, where your verſe has ſaid 
The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Priar. 
8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or unbe- 
coming. oy * 
The jame words in Philoclea's mouth, as from 
one woman to another, ſo as there were no other 
body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 
chance have found a gentler receipt. Sidney. 
Have I reaſon or good grace in what I do? 
| My Temple. 


| 


appearance. 

| One lilac only, with a ſtatelier grace, 

=  Preſum'd to claim the oak's and cedar's place; 
And, looking round him with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted boughs to wave in air. Harte, 
| Her purple habits ſits with ſuch à grace 

On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo ſuits her face. 


10. Natural excellence. 

cellency ſhou!d be thus bitten at by men whom 

| God hath endued with graces both of wit and 

learning, for better purpoſes. Hooker. 

To ſome kind of men, 

Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. Shake/þ. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 

More than in your advancement. 
Fhe charming Laufus, fall of youthful fire, 

To Turnus only ſecond in the grace | 


11. Embelliſhment; recommendation; beau- 
bop | | 


ace, 


| nn 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 


The flow'r which laſts for little ſpace, 
| A ſhort liv'd good, and an uncertain grace. Dryden. 
12. Single beauty. 
N I paſs their form and every charming grace. Dryd. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 

g By their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 

If hell and treaſon hold their promiſes, Sbaleſp. 
14. Single or particular virtue. | 

| The king-becoming graces, 

As juſtice, verity, .temp'rance, ſtableneſs, 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

have no reliſh of them. 


- The graces of his religion prepare him for the 


T5: Virtue phyfical. 3 
| O, mjekle is the:pow*rful grace that lies 


: - 
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Milton. 


19. Adventitious or artificial beauty; pleaſing 


5 Dryden s Es. 
To write and ſpeak correctly gives a grace, and | 
gains a favourable attention to what one has to ſay, 


Locke. 


It doth grieve me, that things of principal ex- 


- Shakeſp. 


Of manly mien, and features of the face. Dryden. 


r Where juſtice grows, there grows the greater 
The which doth quench the brand of helliſh ſmart. 


And know that order is the greateſt grace. Dryden. 


Shateſp.” Macbeth. | 
moſt uſeful diſcharge of every relation of life. Ager. 


GRA 

| 16. The title of a duke or archbiſhop ; for. 
merly of the king, meaning the e as 
your goodneſs, or your clemency. 

Here come I from our — general, 
To know your griefs; to tell you from his grace, 
That he will give you audience. Shak. Henry IV. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe 
your nobles here preſent, may be pleaſed to bow 
your ears. Bacon's Henry VII. 
According to the uſual proceeding of your 
| grace, and of the court, with delinquents which 
are overtaken with error in ſimplicity, there was 
yielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and full 
hearing, together with a ſatisfactory auſwer to 
all his main objections. Wite. 
17. A ſhort prayer ſaid before and after meat. 

Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace fore meat, 

Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. Shas. 
While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 


company. Swift. 
Then cheerful healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have 
place; | 


And what's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. Pope. 
GRACE-CUP, gra's-kip. n+ . (grace and 
cup.] The cup or health drank after grace. 
The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. Prior. 

To GRACE, gra's. v. a. (from the noun.] 

1. To adorn; to dignify ; to embelliſh x to 

recommend; to decorate. 

This they ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they 
grace with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. Hooker. 
Ido not think a braver gentleman, 

More daring, or more bold is now alive, 

Lo grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shateſp.- 

Little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf, Shakeſp. Othello, 

4 There is due from the judge to the advocate 

ſome commendation and gracing, where cauſes 

are well handled. | Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on theirroyal ſcutcheonsplac'd, 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac d. 


By both his parents of deſcent divine; 

Great Jove aud Phœbus grac d hisnobler line. Pope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crownswerereſery'd tograce the ſoldiers too. Poge. 

2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour. 
9 He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the emperor. Sbalgſp. 
He might at his pleaſure grace or diſgrace whom 
he would in court, Knolls, 
Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown. Dryden, 
3. To favour.. 
When the gueſts withdrew, _ i 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew. 
h adieu. D 
Gra'ceD, gri'st: adj. [from grace. 
1. Beautiful; graceful. Not in uſe. 
He ſaw this gentleman, one of the p and 
beſt graced men that ever I ſaw, being of a middle 
age and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous; regular; chaſte,” Not in uſe. 
3 Epicuriſm and luſtt 
1 Make it more like a tavertr or a brothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
GrAa'cerul, gri's-fal. adj.. [from grace.] 
Beautiful with dignity. | | 
Amid” the troops, and like the leading god, 
High oer the reil in arms the graseſul Turnus rode. 
X Dryden. 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance; 
Bold in the liſts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 


£ 


In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities. 


her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 
Pape. 


— * 


Regardleſs paſs d her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 


Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of. pride | 
Might hide 
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- © Gracef to ſight, and elegant to thought ſhould rather cauſe men to ſtudy how ſo gracieus a When the moon paſſes oy 
a 2 are vanquiſh'd, and the wiſeare taught. | thing may again be reduced to that firſt perfection. eclipſes them, your light — hired ary, ay 
| — 0 Hooker. like that of the planets, but all at * Wade, 
GA esruttr, gri's-fal-p. adv. [from 6. Graceful ; becoming, Obſolete. | The Author of our being weaus us New, 
_ graceſul.} Elegantly; with pleafing dignity. Our women's names are more gracievs than their from our fondneſs of life the nearer . © 4 
| 5 Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, | _Rutilia, that is, red head. Camden. } towards the end of it. wwe approay 
| And gracefully her ſubject chang'd. Swift. GSA Cos, gra'-shas-ly. adv. [from Human creatures are able t 


Sor; 
o bear air of aug 


and of m 
the tops of mountains, provided 2 lefs wp 


Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of | gracious.] 


| greater denſity in diving, 
© a beaſt; but walking gracefully implies a manner . Kindly ; with kind condeſcenſion. 


or mode ſuperaddedto that action. H att. Logich. His teſtimony he gracionſy confirmed, that it made gradually. pk 
Gra'CEFULNESS, grä's-fül-uls. 1. /. [from] was the beſt of all my tragedies. Dryden. 2 In degree. ö 
Firaceful.] Elegance of manner; dignity He heard my yows, and grazipufly decreed | Human reaſon doth not only 41 4 
with beauty. My grounds to bereſtor'd, my former flocks to feed. cifically differ from the fantaſtick rcaſon of brug 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his breaſt, : Dryden. | 6 

Did next in gracefulneſs and beauty ſtand, | I her majeſty would but grazioyfly be pleaſed to | To GRA'DUATE, grid'-0-4t, v. 4. rake 
To breathing. figures. Dryden's Ovid. think a hardſhip of this nature worthy her royal Fr. gradus, Lat.) er, 


He executed with ſo much gracſfulngſ and beau- confideration. Swift. 
ty, that he alone got money and reputation. Dryd. 2. In a pleaſing manner. 


| 1. To dignify with a degree in the universs 
There is a ſecret gracefulngſ7 of youth Which GrA'c1ouSNESs, gra'-shis-nls. u. / [from | 


John Tregonwel, graduateda doctor and Gude 


a knight, did good ſervice. Carers”, Surv.of C 
accompanies his writings, though the ſtaidneſs and gracious.] | Concerning columns and their adjuncts We 
ſobriety. of age be wanting. Dryden : Ovid, Pref. | x, Kind condeſcenfion. tects make ſuch a noiſe, as if the terms of aww 

| If hearers are amaz'd from whence ' i The graciouſneſs and temper of this anſwer} traves, frizes, and cornices, were enough to * 
Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe, I. made no impreſſion on them. Clarendon. | duate a maſter of this art, Wim 
- Which, though her modeſty would ſhroud, @ || 2. Pleafing manner. 2. To mark with degrees. 
Breaks like the ſun behind a cloud; GRADA'TION, gra-di'-shan. 2. / [gradation, The places were marked where the ſpirits 0: 
While gracefuineſs its art conceals, + 


: » Fr. gradus, Lat.] at the ſevereſt cold and greateſt heat, and acco:s 
— And yet through ev' motion ſteals. Swift. 1. Regular progreſs from one degree to ano- to theſe obſervations he graduate; his thermomeiea 
Gra'CELESS, grä's-IHs. adj. [from grace.] 


— * : er. 1 = p Der 
2 he wicked; hopeleſly corrupt; | * The defire of more and more riſes by a natural} 3+ To raiſe to a higher place in the ſealed 
a n Ohne . 8 


| '| gradation to moſt, and after that to all. L Eftrange. | metals : a chemical term. 
This graceleſs man, for furtherance of his guile, F 


— 


g ular advance ſte ep. The tincture was capable to tranſmute qr 91, 
| Dic court. the handmaid of my lady dear. Spenſer. * From r oY 4 duate as much ſilver 2 in weight 5 
| | Whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, By cold gradation, and well balanc'd form, { gold Er 

Will not ſo gracelgſa be, to be ingrate. Shake/p. We ſhall proceed with Angelo, Sbaleſp. 4+ To heighten ; to improve. 

In all manner of gracelgſ and hopeleſs charac- The pſalmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth to us Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but k 7 

ters, ſome are loſt for want of advice, and others | the ſeveral gradations by which men at laſt come] ſalts of natural bodies; and dyers advance and yy | 

for want of heed. L' Eftrange. to this horrid degree of impiety. Tilletſon. duate their colours with ſalts. Brown': Pulp. Fran 80 

Fur niſh d for offence, he croſs'd the Way, 3. Order; ſequence 3 ſeries. GRA DU ATE, gra d- u- Et. n. J. | gradut, Fr, 1 

̃ Betwirt the gracels/s villain and his prey. ** | "Tis the curſe of ſervice; | from gradus, Lat.] A man dignified wit = 

Graces, ast. n. . Good graces for | Preferment goes by letter and affection, an academical degree. 

favour is ſeldom uſed in the fingular. Not, as of old, gradation, where each ſecond Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, * 

* | 1 * 3 | Stood heir to th firſt. Shakeſp. Othello. And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. Branfs, we 
Her goods an tte ls, good graces, ; ular 4 d -u-àA“ ri 

| 2 — — n 87 ubs. Regular proceſs of argument [GRA DVUA“Tiox, gràd-üd-A“-shün. . .. g jt 


Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conſe- 


3 Auation, Fr. from graduate. 
Gra'cile, gris'-sll, adj. [ gracilis, Lat.] | quences from this principle of merit, that the obli- 


. par THE e t. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of dt 
Slender; ſmall. Dic. tion to gratitude flows from, and is enjoined grees, 5 
Gas cbt, gräs“-LI-Ient. adj. [gracilentus, by, the firſt dictates of nature. South. | The graduation of the parts of the univerſe i 8 
Lat.] Lean. Dict. Ga A DATORY, grad -A- tür-. 2. /. [gradus, | likewiſe neceſſary to the perfection of the wh 2 
GnAcirtrv, gri-sil-I-ty. a. ,. [gracilitas, | Lat.] Steps from the cloiſters into the 4s 85 „ En. 0 
Lat.] Slenderneſs ; fmallneſs. | church. Ainſworth. | 2. Improvement z exaltation of qualities. 1 
GRA CIOs, gr#'-shis. adj. [gracieux, Fr.] | GRA DIE NT, gri'-dyEnt. adi. [gradiens, Lat.] Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that vid Gu 
1. Merciful; benevolent. . | Walking ; moving by ſteps. | he delivers concerning its graduation, that heat 
Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell Amongſt thoſe gradient automate, that iron | in fire, and often extinguiſhed in oyl of mn a 
' them, that the good and gracious God could not ſpider is eſpecially remarkable, which, being but iron, the loadſtone acquires an ability to era } 
be pleaſed, nor conſequently worſhipped, with | of an ordinary bigneſs, did creep up and down nail faſtened in a wall. : Brees. 
any thing barbarous or cruel. _ South, | as if it had been alive. Wilkins, 3. The act of conferring academical degrees 
I ᷑0o be good and gracious, and a lover of know- GRA DUAL, grid'-a-41. ad; [graduel, Fr 1 GRAFF, graf. 1. J. A ditch ; a moat. & Gl 
ledge, are two of the moſt amiable things. Burnet, — - ws + ze en re GRAVE. a 
Proceeding by degrees ; advancing ftep by TIO lr, 
2. Favourable ; kind. | ep; from one ſtave to anothe | Though the fortifications were not regulat, 
| ' nd the Lord was gracious unto them, and had P Wer” Nobler 4. 9 V. We the walls were good, and the graff broad and Grp I, 
1 Uly hs 3 xili. 23. f Of creatures animate with gradual life, | ks * be Fr] * 
̃ ' -y | : . Rn. . rejje ' 
In which I finde receipt ſo gracious. Chapman. Ot growth, ante, reaſon, ul 1 be i! 82 5 rärt ; branch ried jo th 
A | ' Men ſtill ſuppoſe a natural eſs of ſtock of another tree, and nouriſhed by 
- 5 of licht; from now inſpire things; as — — things n, ſap, but bearing its own fruit; 2 you 
My tongue to fing, my hand to touch the lyre. ſhould grow greater, till at length, by many ſteps cyon. | 
5 N : Prier, and aſcents they come — andy South, God gave unto man all kinds of ſeeds and g's 
2. Acceptable ; favoured. Gas Ad- 2 of life; as the vegetative life of plants, the 
a Doctrine is much more profitable and grgrious RA DUAL, grad -U-al. 3. /. [gradus, Lat.] f beaſts, the rational of man, and the intell-&u! 
by example than by rule. Spenſer, An order of ſteps. of n a 3 Tal. 
Ile made us graciovs hefore the kings of Perſia, Before the gradual proſtrate they ador d, mY kely, that as in fruit-trees the 57g 
io that they gave us food. 1 Far. viii. 80. The pavement kiſs d, and thus the ſaint implor d. maketh a greater fruit, ſo in trees that bevy 2 
Goring, who was now general of the horſe, was 6 | Dryden. fruit it will make the greater leaves. Bacth 
* . 4 . 7 a : 1 
no more gracious to prince Rupert than Wilmot had } GRA DUALITY, grad-Q-41 -I[-ty. Rs . [from l "Tis uſual now an inmate graff to Vin 
deen. n Clarendon, gradual.) Regular progreſſion. Witch inſolence invade a foreign tree. Dru. * 
4. Virtuous ; good. 22 IThbis ſome aſcribe unto the. mixture of the ele- If you cover the top with clay and Nori hls 
Kings are no leſs unhappy, their iſſue not being] ments, others to the graduality of opacity and light. | in the fame manner as you do a gt, * = 
ion, than they are in loſing. them-when they | | wr RR % Brown. | to heal the ſooner. . 
. "have approved their virtues. Shakeſp. Winter's Talg. GRADUALLY, grid'-Qi-M-$. adv. , [from No the cleft rind inſerted graf in 
5. Excellent. Obſolete. n gradual. x | 1 LR ields an offspring more than nate 5 6 
Ke. ” — . SIS »g Ly > L ©. ; And i * usp 8 Par 
IT ̃ be grievous abuſe which hath been of councils, * By degrees ; in regular progreſſion. | | =_ 
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fo GRAFT: gif. 0 v. a. lgrefer, Fr.] 
To . cyon or branch of one tree into 
ge Rock of another. 14 5 
; His growth is but a wild and fruitleſs plant; 
"Fl cat his barren branches to the ſtock, 
" And greft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebaft. 
With his pruning book disjoin 
= ing branches from their head, | 
And groft more happy in their ſtead. Dryden. 


lation. 
4. To propagate by 1 inoculatic 

aff my pears, and prune the vine. 
3 Dryden. 
To inſert into a place or body to which it 

44 not originally belong. "hh 
And they alſo, it they bide not ſtill in unbelief, 
ball be grefed in; for God is able to graf them 
in again. A 
pete are th' Italian names which fate will join 
With ours, and graf upon the Trojan line. Dryden. 
4 Toimpregnate with an adſcititious branch. 
| 0 5 ſome old crab- trees here at home, that 

will not 10. 

4 to your renn | 
Ert ile doth want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock graſt with ignoble plants. Shake/p. 

5, To join one thing ſo as to receive ſupport 
from another. | 
This reſolution againſt any peace with Spain is 
2 new incident grafied upon the original quarrel, ' 
by the intrigues of a faction among us. Swift. 
May ne Bad grave unite each hapleſs name, 
Ard graft my love immortal on thy fame. Pope. 
To Gare, graf.. v. n. To practice infition. 
In March is good graſing the ſkilful do know, 
80 long as the wind in the Eaſt do not blow: 
From moon being changed, till paſt be the prime, 
_ Forgrefſing and cropping is very good time. Tuſſer. 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way is to 
greft, not only upon young ſtocks, but upon divers 
_ boughs of an old tree; for they will bear great 
numbers of fruit ; whereas, if you graft but upon 


one ſtock, the tree can bear but few. Bacon. 
Gra'FTER, graf'-tir. u. /. [from graff or 
graft.] One who propagates Fu by 
grafting, 


Lam informed, by the trials of che moſt ſkilful 
graſters of theſe parts, that a man ſhall ſeldom fail 
of having cherries borne by his graft the ſame year 
in which the infition is made. | Evelyn. 

Grail, grill. =. .. [from grile, Fr.] Small 
particles of any kind. 

Hereof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
And, lying down upon the ſandy :grails, 
Drank of the ſtream as clear as cryital glaſs. Spen/. 


GRAIN, gri'n. 3. / [ graine, Fr. granum, Lat. 
2 Ital. has all the following ſignifica - 
a. | , 
1. A ſingle ſeed of corn. 
Lock into the ſeeds of time, 
Andfay which grain will grow, and which will not. 
1 6 Sha leſp. N 
His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſhels of chaff, Sbateſp. Merchant of Venice. 
them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger | 
But with a groin a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shep. 
Many of the ears, being fix inches long, had 
lixty grains in them, and none leſs than forty. 


2. C > Mortimer. 


As it ebba, the Ledien 
Upon the flime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 


| 2 ly comes to harveſt. | Shak:ſþ. 
NS no-longer fe eil d the teeming grain, 
n ied his onen on the plain. Dryden. 
73 _ ſoil, 1 grant you; but oftner covered 
3 The | gram, . Collier on Fame, 
* Aus bed of any fruit. Bias ; s | 
mute particle; any fingle body. 
Vor. I. N XXI. ü | f 
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Sbakeſp. Coriolanus. | 
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G RA 
' Thou exiſt'ſt on many thouſand grains 
That iffue out of duſt. Shate/p, Meaſure for Meaſ. 
By intelligence 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Sal. Henry VIII. 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phyfick 
twenty make a ſcruple, and in Troy weight 
twenty four make a pennyweight ; a grain 
ſo. named becauſe it is ſuppoſed of equal 
weight with a grain of corn. 
Unity is a precious diamond, whoſe grains as 
they double, twice double in their value. Heolyday. 
They began at a known body, a barley-corn, the 
weight whereof is therefore called a grain; which 
ariſeth, being multiplied, to ſcruples, drachms, 
ounces, and pounds. Holder. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing ſeverally ſeven drachms, in the air; the 
balance in the water weighing only four drachms 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight 
in the air two drachms and nineteen grains the 
balance kept the ſame depth in the water. Bacon. 
His brain 
Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain. 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
For the whole world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance, | Wiſd. xi. 22. 
It is a ſincerely pliable, ductile temper, that ne- 
glects not to make uſe of any grain of grace. Ham. 
The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſub- 
ſiſts by the good nature of others, of which he 
himſelf has not the leaſt grain. South, 
7. Grain of allowance. Something indulged 
or remitted 3 ſomething above or under the 
exact weight. | 
He, whoſe very beſt actions, muſt be ſeen with 
grains of allewance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgiving, Addiſon. 
I would always give ſome grains of allowance to 
the ſacred ſcience of theology. Watts on the Mind. 
8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibrous matter. 
Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 
Infe& the ſound pine, and divert his grain 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth. 
Sbaleſp. 
9. 2 body of the wood as modified by the 
bres. | 
The beech, the ſwimming alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a ſofter grain. Dryden. 
10. The body conſidered with reſpect to the 
form or direction of the conſtituent parti- 
cles. | 
'The tooth of a ſea-horſe, in the midſt of the 
ſolider parts, contains a curdled grain not to be 
found in ivory. Brown. 
Stones of a conſtitution ſo compact, and a grain 
ſo fine, that they bear a finepoliſh. MHoodward. 
11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. 
How the red roſes fluſh up in her checks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain. | Spenſer, 
| Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow d, 
Livelier than Melibæan, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkeft grain, 
Flowing with majeſtick train. Milton, 
The third, his ſeet of 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sk y-tinctur'd grain / Milton's Paradiſe L:f, 
12. Temper ; diſpoſition ; inclination ; hu- 
mour from the direction of fibres. 
Your minds, preoccupicd with what | 
Yourather muſt do than with what you ſhould do, 


Hudibras. 


| Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul. 


2 Shaleſp. 
Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 
I ice, to argue gainſt the grain. Hudibras. 


Old clients, weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 
-Biimuls their hopes of eating, and deſpair ; 


\ . 


| 


| 


| 
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Though much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire, 
Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. Dryden, 
13. The heart; the bottom. 

The one being tractable and mild, the other 
ſtiff and impatient of a ſuperior, they lived but in 
cunning concord, as brothers glued together, but 
not united in grain. Hayward, 

14. The form of the ſurface with regard to 
roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. 

The ſmaller the particles of cutting ſubſtances 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glaſs un- 
tilit be poliſhed; but be they never ſo ſmall, they 
can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by 
grating and ſcratching it, and breaking the pro- 
tuberances; and therefore poliſh it no otherwiſe 
than by breaking its roughneſs to a very fine 
grain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the 
ſurface become too ſmall to be viſible. Newt. Opt. 

GRAINED, gri'nd. adj. [from grain.] Rough; 
made leſs ſmooth. 

Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In ſap conſuming Winter's drizzled ſnow, 

Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shake/p 


GRAINS, gri'nz. n. /. [without a fingular.] 
The huſks of malt exhauſted in brewing. 
Give them grains their fill, 
Huſks, draff, to drink and ſwill. 


GRrainS of Paradiſe, gra'nz & pir'-ri-dts. 
n. ſ. (cardamomum, Lat.] An Indian fpice. 


Gr4'InY, gra'-ny. adj. [from grain.) 
T. Full of corn. 
2. Full of grains or kernels. 


GRAME'RCY, gra-mer'-3p. znterj. {contracted 


from grant me mercy.] An obſolete expreſ- 


fion of ſurpriſe. 

Gramercy, fir, ſaid he; but mote I weet 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? Sperſ. 
Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what's the news ? 

| Shateſp. 


| GrAmrNevus, gri-min'-yas. adj. [gramineus, 


Lat.] Graſſy. Gramineous plants are ſuch 
as have a long leaf without a footſtalk. 


GraminryorRoOUs, gra-min-liv'-G-ras, adj. 
[gramen and voro, Lat.] Graſs-eating ; liv- 
ing upon graſs. 
© Theancients were verſed chiefly in the diſſecti- 
on of brutes, among which the graminivorous kind 
have a party-coloured choroides. Sb Surgery. 


GRAMMAR, gram'-mir. n. /. [grammaire, 
Fr. grammatica, Lat. yeappmelinn, ] | 
1. The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 
art which tcaches the relations of words to 

each other. 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of 
the tongues, and then as a rhetorician to make all 
their graces ſerve his eloquence. Fell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we.will 


not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 
; | Dryden s Dufreſnoy. 


Men ſpeaking language, according to the gram- 


mar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak impro- 
perly of things. 
2. Propriety or juſtneſs of ſpeech ; ſpeech ac- 
cording to grammar. 
Varium & mutabile ſemper femina, is the ſharpeſt 
ſatire that ever was made on woman ; for the ad- 
' jeQives are neuter, and animal mult be underſtood 
to make them grammer- + Dryden. 
3. The book that treats of the various relati- 
ons of words to one another. N 


GRA'MMAR School, grim'-mar-sk61. 11. /. A 


ſchool in which 'the learned languages are 
grammatically taught. N | 
I Thou haſt moſt traſterouſly corrupted the youth 


ol the realm in erecting a grammar ſchoul, Shaks/p. 


The ordinary way of learning Latin in a gran 
mar ſchool | cannot encourage. | Locle. 
5 0 | GRrAMMA'RIAN, 
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RAM MARIAN, gram-mi'-ryan, . /. [gram- 
mairien, Fr. from grammar. ] One who 
teaches grammar; a philologer. | 
Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters 
hath created among the grammarians. Holder. 
They who have called him the torture of gram- 
marians, might alſo have called him the plague of 
tranſlators, Dryden. 
Gramma'TiICAL, grim-mit'-E-kil. adj. gram- 
matical, Fr. grammaticus, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue till being ſet before their 
eyes, and that taught them with far more dili- 
gent care than grammatical rules. Sidney. 

I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not from 
the grammatical alphabets of any language, but 
from the diverſity of ſounds framed by ſingle ar- 
ticulations with appulſe. Holder. 

2. Taught by grammar, 

They ſeldom know more than the grammatical 
conſtruction, unleſs born with a poetical genius. 

; D 's Dufreſnoy. 

GRAMMA'TICALLY, grim-mat'-I-k4l-y. qd. 
[from grammatical.) According to the 
rules or ſcience of grammar. 

When a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles 
of ſpeech which compoſe it, then it is ſaid ro be 
analyſed gramazatically, _ Watts. 

As grammar teacheth us to ſpeak properly, ſo 
it is the part of rhetorick to inſtruct how to do it 
elegantly, by adding beauty to that language that 

before was naked and grammatically true. Baker. 
GRAMMATICASTER, grim-mat-|-kis'-ter. 


1. J. [Lat.] A mean verbal pedant ; a low 


grammarian. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal triftings of the French gram- 
matigaſters. Rymer. 

GrA'MPLE, grim'pl. 2. /. A crab-fiſh. Ainſav. 
Gra'Mevs, gram'-pus. x. /. A large fiſh of 

the cetaceous kind. a | 

Gra'NARY, gran'-a-ry. n. /. [ granarium, Lat.) 
A ſtorehouſe for threſhed corn. 

Ants, by their labour and induſtry, contrive 
that corn will keep as dry in their neſts as in our 
graneries. - Addiſon. 

The naked nations cloaths, | 
And be th* exhauſtleſs granary of a world. 
_ "Thomfon's Spring. 
GRA'NATE, gran'-at. v. /. [from granum, Lat.) 
A kind of marble ſo called, becauſe it is 
marked with ſmall variegations like grains. 
—_ Otherwiſe GRrRAniTE. 
GRAND, grand”. adj. {grand, Fr. grandis, 
Lat.] 
1. Great; illuſtrious; high in power or dig- 
nity. : 

God had planted, that is, made to grow the 

trees of life and knowledge, plants only proper 


and becoming the paradiſe and garden of ſo grand | 


a Lord. | | Raleigb's Hiftory. 

2. Great ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 
| A voice has flown 

To re-enflame a grand deſign. 
Zo Principal 5 chief. ; 

| What cauſe 

Mov'd our grand parents in that happy fate, 

Favour d of heav'n ſo highly, to fall off 

From their Creator. OTE Milton. 
4. Eminent; ſuperiour : very frequently in 

an ill ſenſe. - / 8 « 
| | Our grand foe, Satan. Milton. 
So clomb this 25 grand thief into God's fold. 

2 Milton. 

or ex- 


Young. 


— 


5. Noble; ſublime ; lofty ; conceived 
prefſed with great dignity, | 
6. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or 
| xg ag 17 | 
Gr a/NDAM, gran'-dam, 2. %. [grand and dam 
or dame.) . O's 


* 


* 


* 


deſcent of | 


| 


| 


GRA 


I, Grandmother ; my father's or mother's | 


mother, 

I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam, and as chaſte 
As may be in the world. 

We have our forefathers and great grandames 
before us, as they were in Chaucer's &, 

Thy tygreſs heart belies thy angel face: 
Too well thou ſhew'ſ thy pedigree from ſtone ; 
Thy grandame s was the firſt by Pyrrha thrown. 
| C, ryden. 
2. An old withered woman. 

| The women f 

Cry'd, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhould have right, 

And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knight. 

: | Dryden. 
GRA'NDCHILD, grind'-tshild. n. /. [grand 
and child.] The ſon or daughter of my fon 
or daughter; one in the ſecond degree of 
deſcent. 
Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt his 
daughters and Agrippa his grandchild, would ſay 
that they were not his ſeed, but impoſthumes 
broken from him. Bacon. 
Theſe hymns may work on future wits, and ſo 
May great grandchildren of thy praiſes grow. Donne. 
He hoped his majeſty did believe, that he would 
never make the leaſt ſcruple to obey the grandcbild 
of King James. 
Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grandebild both! 
Million. 
He ſcaping, with his gods and reliques fled, 
And tow'rds the ſhore his little grandchild led. 
| Denbam. 


GRA'NDAUGHTER, grand'-di-tur. 2. /. [grand 
and daughter.) The daughter of a ſon or 
daughter. WA ba 

GRANDE'E, grin-d&, u. / [grand, Fr. gran- 
dis, Lat.] A man of great rank, power or 
dignity. | 

They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder diffe- 
rences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an in- 
terview of grandees, both vehement on the parts 
which they ſwayed. Wotton, 

When a prince or grand:e manifeſts a liking to 
fuch a thing, men generally ſet about to make 
themſelyes conſiderable for ſuch things. South. 

Some parts of the Spaniſh monarchy are rather 
for ornament than ' ſtrength: they furniſh out 
vice-royalties for the grandees, and poſts of honour 
for the noble families, - Addiſon. 


GRANDE'viITY, gran-dev'-I[-ty. ».' . [from 
grandevus, Lat.] Great age; length of life. 
Did. 

GRANDE'VOUs, grin-d&v/-us. ad). ¶grandæ us, 
Lat.] Long lived; of great age. Di. 


GRANDEUR, grand'-jur. . / [Fr.] 
1. State; ſplendour of appearance; magni- 
ficence. | | 
As a magiſtrate or great officer, he locks him- 
ſelf from all approaches by the multiplied forma- 
lities of attendance, by the diſtance of ceremony 
and grandeur, | South. 


— 
o 


2+ Elevation of ſentiment, language or mien. 


GRA'NDFATHER, grand'-fi-thar. n. /. [grand 
and father.) The father of my father or 
mother; the next above my father or mo- 
ther in the ſcale of aſcent. . | | 
One was ſaying that his great grandather and 
grandfather, and father, died at ſea ; ſaid another 
that heard him, an' 1 were as you, I would never 
come at ſea. Why, faith he, where did your great 
grandfather, and granſ father, and father die? He 
anſwered, where but in their beds ? He anſwered, 

an' I were as you; I would never come in bed. Bacon. 

Our grandchildren will ſee a few rags hung u 
in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred mi 


boaſt that their grandfather; were rich and great. 
825 . 


1 


— 


4 
a 


a 


| GraxDITY, grin'-dit-y. u. 


| 


Clarendon. 4 


lions, whereof they are paying the arrears, and 


GRA 


GranD!'Fick, grind-If'-{k. ag; 

Jacio, Lat.] Making great. 
GRA'NDINOUs, grän“-di-nds. adj. 

Lat. ] Full of hail ; conſiſting of hail. Ble 

* 7. [from j *%s 

Lat.] G ; rio 

* JC = 5 grandeur ; magnificence 


Our poets excel in grandiiy and gravity 


neſs and property, ſmooth. 


in quickneſs and briefnef, 


GRANDMOTHER, gränd'-müth-d rs 
and mother, ] The father's or moths 45 


ther. 
Thy grandmother Lois, and thy mother Eunice 
2 Tim. i. r 
Gra'nDs1IRE, gränd“-slr. 2. / ſor 1 
4 Grandfather. ders N 
Think'ſt thou, that 
throne, 
Wherein my grandſire and my father ſat? Shab-j 
Thy grandfre, and his brother, to whom fa 
Gave, from two conquter'd parts o' th world. the 
name. | Deaban 
The wreaths his grandſire knew to reap 
By active toil and military ſwear. 
2. R anceſtor, poetically. 
Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm With, 
Sit like his grendjire cut in alabaſter? $1445, 
Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 7 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grand her fd 


Drytn, 
So mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandfires in their doublets Creſt: Pg. 
GRANDSON, grand'-sun. 2. / [grand and ſon. 
The ſon of a ſon or daughter, | 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ſtore, 
Give much to you, and to his 7rand/on; more, 


er's Mo- 


I will leave my king'p 


Price, 


2 Dryzon, 

Grandfathers in private families are not much 
'obſerved to have great influence on their grau 
and, I believe, they have much leſs among prince, 


wif, 

GRANGE, gra/nj. n. /. [ grange, Fr.] A farm: 
generally a farm with a houſe at a diſtance 
from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an un- 
lucky old grunge, would needs fell it; and, t 
draw buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: a6 
thing ever thrived on it, faith he; the trees were 
all blaſted, the ſwine died of the meaſles, the ca- 
tle of the murrain, and the ſheep of the rot; 7 
thing was ever reared there, not a duckling or 
gooſe. Ben J ſea. 

At the moated grarge reſides this dejeQed l- 
rank... Sbaie /. 

The looſe unletter'd hinds, n 
When for their teeming flocks and grang:s fall 
In wanton dance they praiſe the bounteous - 
[11:3 

If the church was of their own foundation, the 
might chuſe, the incumbent being once dead, whe- 
ther they would put any other therein; Un1cls 
perhaps, the ſaid church had people betonging © 
it; for then they muſt ſtill maintain a curate; 25 
of this ſort were their granges and priories, A.. 


GRANITE, gran! t. n. J. granit, Fr. from 
' granum, Lat. becauſe confiſting as i were 
of grains, or ſmall diſtinct . 
ſtone compoſed of ſeparate and * 85 
concretions, rudely compacted _— 
of great hardneſs, giving fire . 
not ferwenting with acids, and impe ets 
calcinable in a great fire. Ihe 3 _ 
granite with black ſpots, conhnony one 
moor-ſtone, forms a very firm, =o 4. 
rude, yet beautifully variegated * 75 00 
found in immenſe ſtrata in Ireland, * - 
uſed there. In Cornwall ic is foun K 
digious maſſes, and brought to London, 


: 25 r 
the ſteps of publick buildings. 4 w un, 
no 
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4. Yriental nite, is valuable for | 
now called 95 beauty; and capa- 


me hardneſs and 


= of a moſt ele 
beater, marble of divers colours, both fim- 


mixed, I Tphyry, and the 
pl 8 wid, the dae 
rere are ſt illars of granite, and other 
are till great pillars of granite, 
ents of this ancicad temple. Addiſon on Italy. 
gri-nfv/-v6-rus. adj. [gra- 


Ganges? Lat.] Eating grain; living 


num Vorog 
ain. 

1 birds, as a crane, upon the firſt peck 
of their bills, can diſtinguiſh the qualities of hard 
bodies, which the ſenſe of men diſcerns not with- 
out maſtication. Brown. 

ick affords a 
4 granivorous birds and mankind. Arbuthnot. 


Caan au, grin'-nam- 7. FJ. [for grandam. 


Grandmother. Only uſed in burleſque 
. my kind grannam told me, Tim, take warn- 


Gay. 


ing. | 
7 GRANT, gri'nt. v. a. [from garantir, 
Fr. Junius and Skinner; perhaps, as Minſbe u 
thinks, from gratuito, or rather from gra- 
tia or gratificor.] 
1. To — which 4s not yet proved; 
to allow ; to yield ; to concede. 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to 
be followed in making laws; and fo, in effect, they 
plainly grant, that we ourſelves may lawfully make 
laws for the church. | | Hooker. 

[take it for granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranſlate ſaints, be in itſelf as ap- 
plicable to things as perſons; yet in this article it 
fixnifeth not holy things, but holy ones. Pearſon. 

Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their decree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden's An. 

Suppoſe, which yet I grant not, thy deſire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, x 
Can chance of ſeeing firſt thy title prove? Dryd. 

If he be one indifferent as to the preſent rebel- 
lion, they may take it for granted his complaint is 


| the rageof a diſappointed man. Addiſon's Freeb. 
2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be 
claimed of right. 


The God of Iſracl grant thee thy petition that 
thou haſt aſked of him. | I Sam. xvii. 
Then hath God alſo to the gentiles granted re- 
pentance unto life. Ads, iii. 18. 
Didſt thou not kill this king ? 
Agrant ye. 
—Do'it grant me, hedgehog? then grant me too, 
Thou may ſt be damned for that wicked deed. 
Sbateſp. 
He heard, and granted half his prayer ; 
The reſt the winds diſpers d. 
Grant, grä'nt. n. , [from the verb.] 
t. The act of granting or beſtowing. 
2. The thing granted; a gift; a boon. 
Courtiers juſtle for a orant, 


Pope. 


Aud when they break their frĩiendſhip plead their 


want. | Dryden. 

3 Un law.] A gift in writing of ſuch a thing 
cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by 
word only; as rent, reverſions, ſervices, 
advowſons in groſs, common in groſs, 
es, &c. or made by ſuch perſons as 
capnot give but by deed, as the king, and 

A bodies politick ; which differences be of- 
ten in * neglected, and then is taken 
2 for every gift whatſoever, made 
any thing by any perſon; and he that 
OR Ris named the grantor, and he to 
m1 is made the grantee. A thing is 


5 kick cannot be affigyed 
# f 
Authe land Conpel. 


e to be Reue from her 


isthe queen's, unleſs there be ſome | 
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ſoft demulcent nouriſhment, | 
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GRA 


Not only the laws of this kingdom, but of other 
places, and the Roman laws, provide that the 
prince ſhould not be deceived in his grants. Dav. 

4. Conceſſion ; admiſſion of ſomething in diſ- 
ute. | 

: But of this ſo large a grant, we are content not 

to take advantage. 

This grant deſtroys all you have urg'd before. 

| Dryden. 
GRA'NTABLE, gri'nt-abl. adj. [from grant.) 


«+ That which may be granted. 


The office of the biſhop's chancellor was grant- 

able for life. 

GRANTE'E, grin-te&. =. . [from grant.] He 
to whom any grant 1s made. 

To ſmooth the way for popery in Mary's time, 
the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the 
poſſeſſion of the abbey-lands. Swift, 

GRAN TOR, grint-ur. . ſ. [from grant.] He 
by whom a grant is made. 

A duplex querela ſhall not be granted under pain 
of ſuſpenſion of the grantor from the execution of 
his office. Aylife. 

GrA'NULARY, grin'-ti-lar-y. adj. (from gra- 
nule.] Small and compact; reſembling a 
ſmall grain or feed. 

Small-coal, with ſulphur and nitre, proportion- 
ably mixed, tempered, .and formed into granulary 
bodies, do make up that powder which is uſed for 
guns. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

To GRA'NULATE, grin'-&lat. v. n, [gra- 
nuler, Fr. from granum, Lat.] To be form- 
ed into ſmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, inſpiſſated by heat, granu- 
lates into ſugar. Spratt. 

To GRA'NULATE, grin'-ti-lit. v. a. 
1. To break into ſmall maſſes or granules. 
2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. 

I have obſerved, in many birds, the gullet, be- 
fore its entrance into the gizzard, to be much di- 
lated, and thick ſet, or as it were granulated with 
a multitude of glandules, each whereof was pro- 
vided with its excretory veſſel. Ray. 

GRANULA'T1ON, gran-U-la'-shan. 2. / [gra- 
nulation, Fr. from granulate.) 
1. The act of pouring melted metal into cold 
water, ſo as it may granulate or congeal 
into ſmall grains: it is generally done 
through a colander, or a birchen broom. 
Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are likewiſe ſaid 


to be granulated, from their reſemblance 


to grain or ſeed. uincy. 
2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in ſmall 
- maſſes. | 


| 
Tents in wounds, by reſiſting the growth of 


- the little granulations of the fleſh, in proceſs of 
time harden them, and in that manner produce a 
fiſtula. Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA'NULE, gran“ ul. =: /- [from granum, 
Lat.] A ſmall compact particle. 


With an excellent microſcope, where the naked 


eye did ſee but a green powder, the aſſiſted eye 
could diſcern particular granules, ſome blue, and 
ſome yellow. Boyle on Colours. 

Gya'NvLoOVUs,grin'-0-lns.adj.{from granule.) 
Full of little grains. 

GRAPE, gri'p. u. /. grappe, Fr. krappe, Dut.] 
The fruit of the vine, growing in cluſters ; 
the fruit from which wine is expreſſed. 

And thou ſhalt not glean thy viueyard, neither 
ſhalt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard ; 
thou ſalt icave them ſor the poor and ſtranger. 


| Lev. Kix. 10. 
oo” Anacreon, for thy ſake h 
I of the grape no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, » 
Curſed plant, I lov'd thee well. Convley. 


Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry*d; 
Hexe grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. Pope. 
GRArE Hyacintb, or Grare Flower. grip- 
fowr. u. 7 A flower. | 


Hooker. 


 Ayliffe.. 
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grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A fly, a grapeflone, or a hair can kill. Prior. 
GRA PHICAL, graf -A-kAl. adj. [yg4pu.] Well 
delineated. 

VWrite with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or the 
like, when the fruit or trees are young ; for as 
they grow, ſo the letters will grow more large 
and grapbical. Bacon's Natural Fiflory. 

GRA'PHICALLY, graf A-kàl-Y. adv. {from gra- 
phical.] In a pictureſque manner; with good 
deſcription or delineation. | 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered 
and graphically deſcribed by Caſtellus. Boron. 

GRA'PNEL, grap'-nll. u. / [grapin, Pr.] 

1. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little veſſel. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight one 
ſhip faſtens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE, gräp'l. v. 2. [grabbelen, Dut. 
krappeln, German.] 

I, "a contend by ſeizing each other, as wrefſt- 
ers. 

They muſt be alſo practiſed in all the locks and 
gripes of wreſtling, as need may often be in fight 
to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton. 

Living virtue, all atchievements paſt, 

Meets envy, ſtill to grapple with at laſt. Waller. 

Does he think that he can grapple with divine 
vengeance, and endure the everlaſting burnings ? 

Sotth, 

Antzus here and ſtern Alcides ſtrive, 

And both the grappling ſtatues ſeem to live. Add:/. 
2. To conteſt in cloſe fight. 5 

I'll in my ſtandard bear the arms of Vork, 

To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter. Shak, 


Two greppling Etnas on ', © ocean meet, | 


AndEngliſh ficeswithBelgian flames contend. Dryd. 
To GRA'PPLE, grap!. v. a. | 


Now obſolete. 
Grapple your minds to ſternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. She, 
That buſineſs | 1 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shakeſp. 
2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of. 

For Hippagines, veſſels for the tranſporting of 
horſe, we are indebted to the Salaminians; for 
groppling hooks to Anacharſis. Heylyn. 

GRA'/PPLE, grap'l. 2. / [from the verb.] 
I. Conteſt hand to hand, in which the comba- 
tants ſeize each other; the wreſtlers hold. 

As when earth's ſon, Antzus ſtrove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft foil'd, ſtill roſe 
Freſh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttledat length in th air, expir'd and fell. Milt. 

Or did his genius 
Know mine the ſtrohger demon, fear'd the grapple, 
And, looking round him, ſound this nook of fate, 
To ſkulk behind my ſword. Dryden . Don Sebaſtian. 
2. Cloſe fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them ; on the inſtant 
they got clear of our ſhip, ſo 1 alone became their 
priſoner. | Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

3. Iron inftrument by which one ſhip faſtens 
on another. | | 

But Cymon ſoon his crooked grapples caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd. Dryd. 

Gra'pPPLEMENT, gripl-ment. . . [from 
grapple.) Cloſe fight; hoſtile embrace. Not 
in uſe. 

They catching ho!d'of him, as down he lent, 


With their rude hands and grieſly grapplement. Spen. 
GRA'SHOPPER, gras*-hop-ar--2. . | groſs and 
hop-] A ſmall inſect that hops in the ſum- 
mer, The cicada of the Latins is often by 
the poets tranſlated gra/hopper, but im- 


| 


properly. Li 
5O3 F 


| GxA'PESTONE, gräà'p-stön. n. {. gras and 
lone.) The ſtone or ſeed . the 


Sometimes, from fighting ſquadrons of each fleet, 


1. To faſten; to fix; to join indiſſolubly. 


Him back ward overthrew, and down him ſtay d 
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OY Gass of Parnaſſus, grais' Ov 


G R A 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 


The cover of the wings of graſboppers. Sbaleſp. 
Graſbopperi eat up the green of the whole coun- 


Bacon. 


Where ſilver lakes with verdant ſhadows crown'd, 
Diſperſe a grateful chilneſs all around; 
The graſboppey avoids th' untainted air, 

Nor in the midſt of Summer ventures there. Addi/. 

The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, 


that we appeared as graſbeppers before them. 


Addiſon's Spetiator. 


GrA'SIER, gra'-zhir. Sce GRAZIER, 
To GRASP, grasp'. v. a. [ graſpare, Ital.) 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 
O fool that I am, that thought I could graſꝰ 
Sidney. 


* 


water and bind the wind. 
In his right hand 
Graſþing ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infix'd 
Plagues. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Kings, by graſping more than they can hold, 
Firſt made their ſubjects, by oppreſhon, bold. Den, 
Doom, as they pleaſe, my empire not to ſtand, 
ll graſp my ſceptre with my dying hand. Dryd. 
2. To ſeize; to catch at. 
This gra/þing of the militia of the kingdom into 
their own hands, was defired the Summer before. 
| Clarendon. 
For what are men who graſp at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid ſtream of time? Toung. 
To GRASP, grisp'. v. u. 
1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize ; to try at. 
So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of men, 
that they will graſp at all, and can form no ſcheme 
of perfect happineſs with leſs. * 
2. To ſtruggle; to ſtrive; to grapple. Not 
now in ule. | 
See, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpt 
And tugg'd for life. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
3. To gripe; to encroach. 
Like a miſer midſt his ſtore, 
Who graſp: and graſp: till he can hold no more. 
Dryden. 
GrA8SP, 7rasp'. n./. [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
Nor wanted in his graſp 
What ſcem'd both ſpear and ſhield.” Milton. 
This hand and ſword have been acquainted well; 
It would have come before into my gra/p, 
To kill the raviſher. Dryden s Don Schaftian. 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one may 
ſee it held ſomething in its graſp formerly. Adai/. 
2. Poſſeſſion ; hold. 
I'would not be the villain that thou thinFſt 
For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſs, 
And the rich Eaſt to boot, Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
3. Power of ſeizing. 
Within the direſul graſp | 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it 
even within their graſp. Clarendon. 


GrA'sPED, graspt'. n. /. [from' graſp.) One 
that graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. 


GRASS, gras. ». /. {znzy, Sax.] The com- 


mon herbage of the field on which cattle 
feed; an herb with long narrow leaves. 


Ye are grown fat as the heifer at groſs, and 


bellow as bulls. Fer. I. 11. 
The beef being young, and only graſs fed, was 
thin, light, and moiſt, and not of a ſubſtance to 
endure the ſalt. : Temple. 
You'll be no more your former you; 2 
But for a blooming nymph will pas, 
Juſt fifteen, coming Summer's gra/s,, Sift. 
pär-nâs“-süs. 

n. ſ. [parnaſſia, Lat.] A plant. ES, 
This plant is called garnaffia, from mount Par- 
naſſus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow; and be- 
cauſe the cattle ſhed ide, 4 obtained the name 
of graſs, though t has no reſemblance to 
the graſs kind. | | Miller. 


* 
- 
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72188, gris'. v. u. [from the noun.) To | 


breed graſs; to become paſture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats ye may ſow it, the ſoaner to graſe, 
More ſoon to be paſture, to bring it to paſs. Tuſſer. 

Grass-PLOT, gris'-plot. n. ſ. leraſs and plet.] 
A ſmall level covered with ſhort graſs. 

Here on this graſe pic, in this very place, 
Come and ſport. Shateſp. Tempeſt. 

The part of your garden next your houſe ſhouid 


be a parterre for flowers, or graſz-plots bordered 
with flowers. Temple. 


I hey are much valued by our modern planters 


to adorn their walks and graſi-plots Mortimer. 


GRASS-POLA, gras'-p0-lA, . /. A ſpecies of 
W 1LLOW-WORT. 
Gra'sSINESS, gris'-s3-nls. 1. /. [from graſſy.) 
The ſtate of abounding in graſs, _. 
Gra'ssY, gras'-sy. adj. [from graſg.] Covere 
with graſs ; abounding with graſs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unſeen, 
Nor the rank graſſy fens delights untry'd. Spenſer. 
Rais'd of graſſy turf | 


Their table was, and moſſy ſeats had round. Mili. 


The moſt in fields, like herded beaſts, lie down, 
To dews obnoxious, on the graſſy floor. Dryden. 

GRATE, gri't. n./. [crates, Lat.) 

1. A partition made with bars placed near to 
one another, or croſſing each other: ſuch 
as in cloyſters or priſons. R 

I have grated upon my good friends for three 
reprieves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim: or 
elſe you had look'd through the grates, like a ge- 
miny of baboons. | Sbakeſp. 

Out at a little grate his eyes he caſt 
Upon thoſe bord'ring hills, and open plain. Daniel. 

A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black cyed 

veſtals, who are endeavouring to creep out at the 
grates. * Addiſon. 

2. T he range of bars within which fires are 
made. 

My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned 
grate conſumes coals, but gives no heat. Speci. 

To GRATE, gra't. v. a. [gratter, Fr.] 

1. To rub or wear any thing by the attrition 
of a rough body. | 

Thereat the fiend his gnaſhing teeth did grete. 


Spenſer. 
Blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakeſp. Troilus and Creſſida. 
If the particles of the putty were not made to 
ſtick faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the obje& metal, and 
fill it full of little holes. Newton's Optichs. 
2. To offend by any thing harſh or vexatious. 
Thereat enraged, ſoon he gan upſtart, 
Grinding his teeth, and grating his great heart. 
Spenſer. 
They have been partial in the goſpel, culled 
and choſen out thoſe ſoftcr and more gentle dic- 
tates which would leſs grate and diſturb them. 
Decay of Piety. 
Juſt reſentment and hard uſage coin'd 
Th' unwilling word, and grating as it is, 
Take it for tis thy due. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing, wherein 
I unfortunately differ fromalmoſt the whole king- 
dom, and am apt to grate the ears of more than 1 
could wiſh, was acquired during my apprentice- 
ſhip in London. Swift. 
3. To form a ſound by colliſion of aſperities 
or hard bodies. | 
The grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms. Shes. 
On a ſudden open fly, | 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th” infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
. Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erebus, Milton's Par. Loft. 
To GRATE, grit. v. 2. 1 
I. To rub hard ſo as to injure or offend; to 
offend, as by oppreſſion or importunity. 


GRA 


Wherein have you been galled 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs 
3 11 rebellion with a ſeal 

nave grated upon my good ir; 

| Teprieves for you, or Uſe you r 
the grates. Ps. y 
Paradoxing is of great uſe; but the Mira... 

be ſo tenderly managed as not to grate OY * 
truth and reaſon of things. Eh vs 
This grated harder upon the hearts gf . * 

I never heard him make the leaſt complain, 1 

a caſe that would have grated ſorely on forme m = 

patience, and have filled their lives with dean 

„5 s hath noif = 
2. To make a harſh noiſe, as that a 

body drawn over another, BY * 


We are not ſo nice as to caſt away a ſbarp krite 


becauſe the edge of it may ſometimes grate. Hiker 


GRA”TEFUL, gra't-fvl. adj. [gratus, Lat 
1. Having a due ſenſc of benefits; willins 70 
acknowledge and to repay benefits. 

A graleful mind 

By owing owes not, but {till pays. Miller 
When ſome degree of health was given, be 
exerted all his ſtrength in a return of grateful Its 
cognition to the author of it. Fat 
Years of ſervice paſt, 

From grateful ſouls exact reward at laſt; Du 
Pleaſing; acceptable; delightful; delicious. 
Whatſoever is ingrate at firſt, is made grateſil 
by cuſtom; but whatſoever is too pleaſing at fir 
groweth quickly to fatiate, 2 
A man will endure the pain of hunger and 
thirſt, and refuſe ſuch meats and drinks as are moſt 
g rateful to his appetite, if he be perſuaded that 
they will endanger his health. Wilkiz, 
This place is the more grateful to ſtrangers, in 
reſpect that it being a frontier town, and border- 
ing upon divers nations, many languages are un- 
derſtood here. Brown's Trevel:, 
Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wie, 


by the king # 
grate on You, 
bloody bock 
divine? $5; 


i 


Pete. 
F © nba grà't-fül-. adv. R 
ul, | 
Ri willingneſs to acknowledge and re- 
pay benefits; with due ſenſe of obligation. 
He, as new wak' d, thus gratefully reply d. Mai. 
Enough remains for houſchold charge beſide, 
His wife and tender children to ſuſtain, 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 
Dryd. Yog. 
In Cyprus long by men and gods obey'd, 
The lovers toil ſhe gratefully repaid. Granviik, 
2. In a pleaſing manner. 
Study detains the mind by the perpetual occur- 
rence of ſomething new, which may grate.) 
ſtrike the imagination. Waits. 
Gra'TEFULNESS, gri't-ful-nis. n. /. [from 
grateful.) , 
1. Gratitude ; 
ſolete. : 
A Laconian knight having ſometime ſerved 
him with more gratefulngſi than good courage © 

fended him, S 
Bleſſings beforchand, ties of gratefulrgi, 
The ſound of glory ringing in our cars. Herbert, 
2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſantneſs. 


GRA TER, grà't-ür. n. /. | gratoir, Fr. from 
rate.] A Lind of coarſe file with which ſoft 
odies are rubbed to powder. 

Tender handed touch a nettle, 
And it ſtings you for your pains, 

Graſp it like a man of mettle, 
And it ſoft as ſilk remains. 

80 it is with common natures, 
Treat them gently they rebel, 
But be rouga as nutmeg-grter7, 
And the rogues obey you well. A. KiB. 


GraTirica/rION, grit-p-fl-kX-sbbn. 5. / 
. [gratiffratio, Lat.) ©. The 


duty to benefactors. Now ob- 


G R A 


The af pleaſ kay defign abore the pre 
ol their palates. * 
jt Fe delight. 


Rem ay „ his will brought to change all 
py verſions, and to renounce thoſe gra- 
e which be as been long ſed to place 
2 


Rogers. 
* recompence. A low word. 
can grit. N eee 
61 to grant by compliance. 
| oh between the country and the court, 
* vhate er the gr cat delire, N 
Not gr . give what publick needs require. 
Nac Dryden. 


- 


nt: to pleaſe ; to humour; to ſooth. 
le ready to pre vent che blow ; 
for who would die to gratify a foe ? Dryden's Fab. | 
ive generals to his car are ty'd; F 


The capti 


; citizens tumultuous tide. 
1 glory, gratify his pride. Prior. 
A palled appetite is humorous, and muſt be gra- 
1 with fances rather than food. Tatler. 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repaſt. Pope. 
© A thouſand little impertinencies are very grati- 
fring to curioſity, though not improving to the un- 
deritanding. Addiſon. 
Jo requite with a gratification : as, I'll 
" eratify you for this trouble. 
G1 TINGLY, grat- ting- y. adv. [from grate. 
- offenſively. 
GRATIS, gr tis. adw. [Lat.] For nothing; 
without'a recompence. 
The people cry you mock them; and, of late, 
Wien corn was given them gratis, you repin'd.$5, 
They ſold themſclves; but thou, like a kind fel- 
low, gav'fl thyſelf away gratis, and I thank thee 
for thee. Shateſp. 
The taking of uſe, though he judged lawſul, yet 
never approved by practice, but lent ſtill gratis 
both to friends and ſtrangers. Fell. 
Kindred are no welcome clients, whererelation 
Furs them a title to have advice gratis. L Eftrange. 
| ſcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or Ley- 
den, though offered it gratis by thoſe univerſities. 
Arbuthnot. 


1 grat'-5-tad. n./.[ gratitudo, low 


1. Duty to benefactors. 
| | Forbid 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſerving children is enroll'd, 
now eat up her own ! Sbaleſp. 
dulpicious thoughts his penſive mind employ, 
A fullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte. 
2. Defire to return benefits. | 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Milton. 
Gratitude is properly a virtue, diſpoſing the mind 
onward ſenſe and an out wardacknowledgment 
l a benefit received, together with a readineſs to 
* che ſame, or the fie. Soutb's Sermons. 
RATU ITOUS, gri-ti-f-tds. adj. [gra- | 
tutus, Lat. gratuit, Fr.) 
Voluntary; granted without claim or merit. 


. -19re the gratuitous bleſſings of heaven for 


our own . L* . 
1. Aﬀerted without proof. . 
The ſecond motive they had to introduce this 


73s declination of atoms, the ſame poet gives 


Hom gn den. — 
. 
this * N er they n — * 

| will and choice to cheſe particles. 
9938 . eee, Fr. 
e eee en- 
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They might have pretended to comply with 
Ulyſſes, and diſmiffed him with a ſmall gratuity. 
| Broome on the Odyſſey. 
He uſed every year ta preſent us with his al- 
manack, upon the ſcore of ſome little gratuity we 
gave him. | Swift. 
To GrRA'TULATE, grat'-0)-lt. v. a. [gratulor, 
Lat.) 
x. To congratulate; to ſalute with declara- 
tions of joy. 
To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratulate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires. Sbakeſp. 
Whither away ſo faſt ? 
No farther than the Tower, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there. Shakeſp. 
Since nature could behold fo dire a crime, 
I gratulate at leaſt my native clime, 
That ſuch a land, which fuch a monſter bore, 
So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. Dryd. 
2. To declare joy for; to mention with ex- 
preſſions of joy. 
Yet give thy jealous ſubjects leave to doubt, 
Who this thy ſcape from rumour gratulate, 
No leſs than if from peril; and devout, 
Do beg thy care unto thy after ſtate. Ben Jonſon. 
GRATULA'TION, grät-ü-la-shön. u. , [from 
gratulatis, Lat.] Salutations made by ex- 
preſſing joy; expreſſion of joy. 
They are the firſt gratulation where with our 


Lord and Saviour was joyfully received at his en- 


trance into the world, by ſuch as in their hearts, 
arms, and bowels embraced him. Hooker. 
The earth l 
Gave ſigns of gratulation, and each hill. Milton. 
Your enjoyments, according to the ſtandard of 
a Chriſtian defire, require no addition : I ſhall 
turn my wiſhes into gratulations, and, congratulat- 
ing their fulneſs, only wiſh their continuance. South. 
Gra'TULATORY,grat”-0-14-tar'-y. adj. [from 
gratulate.) Congratulatory ; expreſſing con- 
gratulation. 
Grave, gri'v. a final ſyllable in the names of 
places, is from the Saxon znzf a grove or 
cave. Gioſon's Camden. 
GRAVE, gri'v. n. /. [xnzx, Sax. ] The place 
in the ground in which the dead are repo- 
ſited. i | 
Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 

In the church-way paths to glide. Shakeſp. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. 


Milton. | 


To walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 
Is our own ſecurity. Denham's Sopby. 

A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe 
fragments which the earth broke into, and bury 
in one common grave all the inhabitants of the 
carth. > Burnet, 

They were wont once a year to meet at the 
graves of the martyrs; there ſolemnly to recite 
their ſufferings and triumphs, to praiſe their vir- 
tues, to bleſs God for their pious examples, for 
their holy lives and their happy deaths. Neiſon. 


GRA'VE-CLOATHS, gri'v-kloz. . . [grave 
and cloaths.] The dreſs of the dead. 
But of ſuch ſubtle ſubſtance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-cloaths 
were unbound. Spenſer. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand 


and foot with grave-cloaths. Fohn, Xi. 44. 
GRAVER, r . comp. of grave. See 
GRAVE. 


GA VEST, gra-vist. ſuperl. of grave. See 
GRAVE. . 
GRA'VE-STONE, 
one.] The ſtone that is laid over the grave; 
the monumental ſtone. LT AD 

Timon, preſtntly prepare thy grave; 

Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Thy graverfoze daily, 


gra'v-gt6n. n. 1. graue and 


| 
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To GRAVE, gri'v. v. a, preter, ; 
part paff. graven. [ graver, Fr. yg p 
1. To inſculp; to carve a figure or in crip- 
tion in any hard ſubſtance. | 
Cornice with bolly ſculptures graven. Miltop, 
Later vows, oaths, or leagues can never blot 
out thoſe former gravings or characters, which 
by juſt and lawful oaths were made upon their 
ſouls. King Charle. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 
O! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and be juſt, 
2- To carve or form. 
What profiteth the graven image, that the 
maker thereof hath graven it: * Heb. ii. 18. 


3. To copy paintings er wood or metal, 
in order to be impreſſed on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to imitate the 
bodies of the colours by the degrees of the lights 
and ſhadows : tis impoſſible to give much 
ſtreagth to what they grave, aſter the works of 
the ſchools, without imitating in ſome ſort the 
colour of the objects. Dryaen's Daf. 

4. [From grave.] To entomb. Not in uſe. 
There's more gold : | 
Do you damn others, and let this damn you : 
And ditches grave you all! Shalsſþ# Timon. 


5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. Ain/av. 
on hard ſubſtances. | 
To GRAVE, gri'v. v. n. To write or delineate 
Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it. E x. viii. 36. 


GRAVE, gra'v. adj. {grave, Fr. gravis, Lat.] 
1. Solemn; ferious ; ſober; not gay; not 
light or trifling. | f 

To th' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur'd them; and to the grave, 
A child that guided dotards. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
We ſhould have elſe defir'd 
Your good advice, which {till hath been both grave 
And proſperous, in this day's council. Shateſp. 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beſt breed of 
maſtives, or elegancy and prettineſs, as in your 
lefler dogs, are modes of beauty. More againſt Ath. 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſ— 
tinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts of gravity. Dryd. 
Youth os. ſilent wings is flown ; 
Graver years come rolling on. Prior. 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. Pope. 
Folly-painting humour, grave himſelf, 
Calls laughter forth. | Thomſon. 
They have as much reaſon to pretend to, and 
as much neceſſity to aſpire after, the higheſt ac- 
compliſhments of a Chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as 
the graveſt and wiſeſt among, Chriſtian philoſo-- 
, phers. Law. 
2. Of weight; not futile; eredible. Little 
uſed. | 
The Roman ſtate was of all others the moſt 
celebrated for their virtue, as the graveſt of their 


Prior. 


neſs. Grew's Coft mol . 


3- Not ſhowy ; not tawdry : as, a grave ſuit 
of cloaths. F 
4. Not ſharp of ſound ;: not acute. 
Accent, in the Greck names and uſage, ſeems 
to have regarded the tone of the voice ; the acute 
accent raiſing the voice, in ſome fyllables, to a 
higher, 1. e. more acute pirch or tone, and the 


emphaſis, i. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 
«4 Holder. 
GRA'VEL, grav'-It. 2. /. [gravier, Fr. gra- 
veel, Dut. gravel, Armorick. ] 6 
i. Hard ſand; ſand conſiſting of very ſmall 
pebble-ſtones. | | 
Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the uſual ſizes and 
colours, of the ſeveral ſorts of pebbles; ſometimes 
with a few pyritz, and other mineral bodies, con- 


Sbalgſp. Timon, | 


_ fuſedly intermixed, and common ſand. NH 
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own writers, and of ſtrangers, do bear them wit- 


grave depreſling it lower, and both having ſome 
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'x5; Iateflectually great; fublime, | 


This new created wor id, how good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great idea. Milton. 
16. Selling proud. ” | 
Boly man perceived that Vienna was not to be 
won with words, nor the defendants to be diſ- 
cburaged with great looks; wherefore he began 
_ batter the walls. XK nolles. 
' 17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low word. 
. Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of a 
man immediately, will talk more boldly of thoſe 
that are great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour. Bacon. 
18. Pregnant; teemitig. | 
His eyes ſometimes even great with tears. Sidney. 
Their bellies great 
With ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 
This fly, for moſt he ny in heat of day, 
From cattle great with young keep thou away. May. 
19. It is added in every Rep of aſcending or 
deſcending conſanguinity : as great grand- 
ſon is the ſon of my grandſon. 
I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our 
language; that our great-great-great grandſires 
tongue came out of Perſia. f Camden. 


What we call great great grandfather they called 


forthafader. Camden's Remains. 
Their holyday-cloaths go from father to ſon, 
and are ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third 
generation; ſo that tis common enough to ſee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of Jus 
great grandfather. | Addiſon, 
20. Hard; difficult; grievous. A proverbial 
expreſſion. "99 | 
It is no great matter to live lovingly with goed 
natured and meek perſons. Taylor's Devotion, 
Gaar, grit. n. /. (from the adjeQtive.] 
The whole; the groſs; the whole in a 
' hump. 
I 0d let out thy harveſt by great or by day, 
Let this by experience lead thee the way : 
By great will deceive thee with ling 'ring it out, 
By day will diſpatch. Tufſer's Huſbandry, 
it were behoveful, for the ſtrength of the navy, 


that no ſhips ſhould be builded by the great; for | 


by daily experience they are found to be weak and 
imperfect. ,  Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He did at length ſo many ſlain forget, 
And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryd. 
Carpenters build an houſe by the great, and are 
agreed for the ſum of money. Moon Mech. Exer. 
[ ſet aſide one day in a week for lovers, and in- 
terpret þy the great for any gentlewoman who is 
turned of ſixty. \ Addiſon, 
 "GrRE'ATBELLIED, gri't-bEl-Fd. adj. [ great 
and belly.) Pregnant; teeming. 4 
Greatbellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhakaghe preſs. SS. 


A greatbellied woman, walking through the city | 


in the day-time, had her child ſtruck out of her 


womb, and carried half a ſurlong from her Wilkins. | 


To Gxr'aren, gra't-In. v. a. [from great.] 

- To aggrandize; to enlarge; to magnify. 
A word little uſed. 

After they ſought to greaten themſelves in Italy 

itſelf, uſing ſtrangers for the commanders of their 

_ . armies, the Turks by degrees beat them out of all 

their goodly countries. | Rateigh. 

A favourite's bufineſs/ is to pleaſe his king, a 

- " miniſter's'to-greaten'and exalt him. Ken, 

 GxEATHEA'RTED, grfit-hi'rt-1d. adj. great 

And heart.] High ſpirited ; undejected. 

The carl, as hearted as he, declared that 


be neither cared for his friendſhip, nor feared his 
Clarehdon. | 


.-, - hated. 8 
__ Gur/aTLyy grat-ly. adv. [from great.] 
1. In a great degree. 9 8 


"GRE 
Vet London, em of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatiy didſt expire. Dryden. 
3. Magnanimouſly; generouſty; bravely. 

Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 

And to their general ſenda brave defiance ? Adi. 
GREATNESS, 'gra't-nis. 2. /. [from great. 
1. Largeneſs of quantity or number. 

2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or 
duration, which is not made up of and commen- 
ſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or 
days or years, and whereby we judge of the great- | 
neſ+ of theſe ſort of quantities. Locke. 

All abſent good does not, according to the 
| mg it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe 
pain equal to that greatneſe, as all pain cauſes de- 

fire equal to itſelf; becauſe the abſence of good is 
not always a pain, as the preſence of pain is. Locke. 
3+ High degree of any quality. 
in duties, ſhould be proportioned tc the 
greatneſs of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 
4. High place; dignity ; power; influence; 
empire. 

The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged moſt eaſily in 
the groſſeſt capacity; for their ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to greatneſs, and then have they 
not wit to diſcern the right degrees of duty. Sidney. 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſc.Shak. 

So many 

As will to greatneſs dedicate themſclves. Sbaleſp. 

I beg your greatneſs not to give the law 
In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. Dryden. 

Approaching greatneſs met him with her charms 
Of pow'r and future ſtate; | 
He ſhook her from his arms. Dryden, 

Themiſtocles raiſed the Athenians to their great- 
neſs at ſea, which he thought to be the true and con- 
ſtant intereſt of that commonwealth. Swift, 

5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. 

My lord would have you know, that it is not 
of pride or greatneſs that he cometh not aboard 
your ſhips. Bacon, 

6. Merit ; magnanimity ; nobleneſs of mind, 

Great of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat . 

Build in her lovelieſt. Milton. 
7. Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 

Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, 

Asbringsall Brobdignag before your thought. Pope. 


GREAVE, gre'v. n. . [Re, Sax.] A grove. 


Spenſer. 
Yet when there haps a honey-fall, 
We'll lick the ſirupt leaves, 3 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall | 
To that upon the greaves. M. Drayton, 
GRrEAvEsS, gre'vz. n. /. [from greves, Fr.] 
Armour for the legs; a fort of boots. It 
wants the fingular number. 
He had greaves of braſs upon his legs. 1 Sa. xvii. 
A ſhield make for him, and a helm, fair greaves, 


and curets ſuch _ 
Az may renown thy workmanſhip, and honour him 
as much. Chapman's 1liads. 


Gare'cism, gre-slzm. 1. /. Igræciſmus, Lat.] 
An idiom of the Greek language. 
Gree, gre. u. /. [gre, Fr. probably fro 
gratia.] Good will; favour ; good graces. 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 

To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 
Which ſhe accepts with thanks and'goodly gree. 
| Spenſer. 
GREECE, gre's. n. ſ. [corrupted from degrees: 
It is written likewiſe greeze or grice.] A 
| flight of ſteps. ' Obſolete. 
+ FEv'ry greece of fortune | 
Is ſmother'd by that below. Shakeſp. 
After the proceſſion, the king himſelf remaining 


Zreece'6f the quire, made a long oration. Bacon. 


Th fortow I will greatly multiply. Milton. 


GS-7 


ſeated in the quire, the lord archbiſhop, upon the 


GRE 


Eagerly ; ravenouſl 
- Y 3 voracio 
keen appetite or defire, ay; 0 
Greedily ſhe engorg'd without 
He ſwallow'd it as greedil 
As parched earth drinks rain 7 
Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs > 
W1ld hunger ſeeks; and to = Poiltou ge 
We greedily devour our certain 5... Yap 1 
GRE'EDINESS, gré-dy-nls. » 1 J 
* — 137 f 
Rarenoufneſs; voracity; hm pr 
neſs of appetite or defire. ' Re 
For in ſtealth, wolf in greedineſ;. $1, | 
Thither with all greedine/\ Y Ache * 
. — there they intend to ſup. 2 
If thou wert the wolf 1 
lick thee. W OP 1 
I with the fame greedingſ; did ſeck. 
As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Gree 


GREEDY, gr&-dy. 24% . 
Dan. gretig, Dut.] * Sar. gag 
I. 3 5 voracious; hungry. 
As a lion that is greedy of his prey, Þ 
Be not unſatiable in _y dainty ths 
greedy upon meats, Lale, wb 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elis 't c. 
ers, and bring him food. Kim * 
2. Eager; vehemently defirous. It i * 
commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of mar 
Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire foe g. . 
The ways of every one that is gre-dy of gain.) 
Stern look'd the fiend, as fruſtrate of his 4% 
Not half ſuſfic'd, and greedy yet to kill, 
While the reaper fills his greedy hand, 
And bindsthe golden ſheaves in brittle bands, bg 
How fearful would he be of all greed, an 
ways of raiſing their fortune? 


GREEN, gre'n. adj. [grun Germ. 
Dut.)] | 
r. Having a colour formed commonly 
compounding blue and yellow; of these 
lour of the leaves of trees or herbs, 7 
green colour is aid to be moſt fayourdi 
to the fight. 
The general colour of plants is green, vd 
a colour that no flower is of: there is a g 
primroſe, but it is pale and ſcarce a green, Jan 
Groves for ever green. Js. 
2. Pale; fickly : from whence we call ti 
maid's diſeaſe the green ſickneſs, or ch 
Like it is Sappho*s YAweTEeN TW 
Was the hope drunk 
Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? Hath it yt me! 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and gt 
At what it did ſo freely ? Sbaleſe. Mau 
There's never any of theſe demure b0j3 d 
to any proof: they fall into a kind of 72 
ſickneſs.. Shakeſ. Har th 
Till the green ſickneſs and love's force rey 
To death's remorſeleſs arms th unhapp) 2 


x 


3. Flouriſhing ; freſh ; undecayed: from tr 
in Spring. 
If 1 — any where ſaid a green old age, Ie 
Virgil's authority ; Sed cruda des virid)que ” 
New; freſh : as, a green wound. . 
: The door is cn, fir ; there lies your ba 
| You may be jogging while your boots 2 
6 Griefs are green; 
And all thy friends, which tho 
friends, We 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly t lah 


u muſt make 


In a vault, 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but 37! wy” 
| Liesfeſtering in his blood. Sai. Rr, 
A man that ſtudieth revenge keepe!: 
| wounds green, which otherwiſe 
do well. 


SD, gré“-dy. HN. adv. {from grredy.] 
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A ee ges pare 


e und imereſt 
2 | Dryden. 


emembrunce. 


3 — of error lave thun far 


where wood was > 
of any * unto 5 attempts; muſt 
— peril chereof be greater mM men, whoſe 
not the Pe themfelves as dry fewel, apt be- 
forchaod unto tumulrs ? Hooker, Dedication. 
Being an olive tree 

Which late he fell'd; and being zr:t2z, muſt de 
Made lighter for his manage. _ 1. 
agiler the cauſe is an 1impotency to ve ex- 
tended, and therefore ſtone is 2 __ 
more fragi b 
— RT = 
but conſider a piece of green wood burr - 
. you will readily diſcern, in the 
ſanded parts of it, the four elements. Boyle. 
The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, 
{ heated, give fire to the green. Mortimer „ Hub. 


ted; half raw. . 
4 ater th head we may rafik thoſe words 
which fpnify different ideas, by u ſort of an un- 
accountable far-fetched analogy, or diſtant re- 
ſnblance, that fancy has introduced between 
ave thing and another; as when we fay the meat 


8. 


is pre, When it is half roaſted. Muti, Logich. 


+. Vnripe ; immature 5 young; becauſe fruits 
are green before they are ripe. 
a cold in blood 
IWB in judgment, cold in ' 
1 
O charming youth, in the firſt op'ning page; 
$o many graces in fo green an age. Dryden. 
'Yov'll find a difference 
Between the promiſe of his 
Aud theſe he maſters now. 
Kyou would fat green geeſe, 
they are about a month old. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Stubble-geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen 


Upon the ſpit, next May produces green. 
Guzrk, gren. u. / 


. The green colour; green colour of dif- 
ferent ſhades. % 


Her mother hath intended, 
That, quaint in grern, ſhe ſhall be loofe enrob'd. 
Shak:ſp. 
But with your preſence cheet d, they ccafe to 
mourn, | 


And walks wear freſher green at your return. Dr yd. 


days, 
Shakeſp. Henry V. 
ſhut thera up when 


King. 


Cinnabar, illuminated by this beam, appears of 
the ſame red colour as in day light; and if at the 


m you intercept the grern making and blue 
making rays, its redneſs will become more full 
and lively. Newton's Opticks. 
Let us but conſider the two colours of yellow 
and blue; if they are mingled together in any 
proportion, they make a green 


2. A grafly plain. 
Fer this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march theſe greens before your town. 


yy Shateſp. 
Oer the ſmooth enamelld green, | 
no print of ſtep hath been, 
Follow me as I _ 48% Milton. 
The ygung Emilia, fairer to be ſeen 
Than the fair lity on the flow'ry green. Dryden. 


43. Leaves ; branches; wreaths. 


Khgrerzrandflow'rarecruittheir empty hives, | 


Ard ſeck freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. Dryden 
2 brow with cheerful green is . 
leaſts are doubled, and the bewls.go round, 


| The fragrant greens Heek, my rows 1o Bad. 
N Oxery, New. v. . {from the 10 9 


To make reen * 
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Watts Logic. 
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3. Freſhneſs ; vigour. 
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Gre'txFINCH, gren-fintsh. 1. / [chloris.) 


GRrE'ENFISH, 


GRE 


| Great Spring before | | 
Green d all the yeer; and fruits and bloſſoms bluſh'd | 
In ſocial ſweetneſs on the ſelf-ſame bough. Thomſon. 
GrE'EXNBROOM, gr#n-brom. n. /. [eytifo ge- 
niftra, Lat.] A ſhrub, Miller. 
GrEENCLOTH, gren'-klith. n. f. A board 
or court of juſtice held in the counting- 
houſe of the king's houſhold, for the taking 
cognizance of all matters of government 
and juſtice within the "king's court-royal ; 
and for correcting all the ſervants that ſhall 
offend. Dia. 
For the greenc/oth law, take it in the largeſt ſenſe, 
I haveno opinion of it. Bacon Advice to Villiers. 
GRrE'ENEYED, gren-id. adj. [green and eye.) 
Having eyes coloured with ©2442 
Doubtful thoughts, and raſh-cmbrac'd defpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and greeney'd jealouſy. Shak. 


A kind of bird. | | 
The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormouſe, and other 

ſmall birds, are injurious to ſome fruits. Mortimer. 

n-flsh, =, /. Lafelins, Lit.) 

A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth, 

GrE'EXGAGE, gré'n-gà“dzh. #, /. A ſpecics 
of plum, by 

GE EXHOUSE, gre/n-hous. . 


J. [grers and 
houſe.) A houſe in which tender plants are 
ſheltered from the weather. 

If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which 
you may know by the freezing of u moiſtened 
cloth ſet in your greenbouſe, kindle ſome charcoal. 

Evelyn. 

Sometimes our road led us into ſeveral hollow ] 
apartments among the rocks and mountains, that 
look like ſo many natural greenbouſes, as being al- 
ways ſhaded with a great variety of trees nnd 
ſhrubs that never loſe their verdure. Addiſon. 

A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than 
the fineſt orangery or artificial greenhouſe. Spectator. 

Gre'Ex1SH, gre'n-lsh. adj. [from green.] 
Somewhat green ; tending to green, 
Wich goodly greeniſb locks, all looſe, unty'd, 
As each had been a bride. Spenſer. 
Of this order the green of all vegetables ſeems 
to be, partly by reaſon of the intenſeneſs of their 
colours, and partly becauſe, when they wither, 
ſome of them turn to a greeniſb yellow. Newton. 
GrE'tENLY, gre n-ly. adv. [from green.) 
1. With a greenith colour. 
2. Newly ; freſhly. 
3. Immaturely. a 
a. Wanly; timidly. Not in uſe. 
Kate, I cannot look greemy, nor gaſp out my 
eloquence ; nor have I cunning in proteftation. | 
S)öbaleſp. 
GRE'ENNESS, grè'n-nls. u. .. [from green. 
1. The quality of being green; viridity; 
viridneſs. 


About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either ex- þ 


celleney of fruit, ſtatelineſs of growth, continual 

greeungſe, or poetical fancies have made at any 

time famous. Sidney. 

Ina meadow, though the meer graſs and green- | 

_ neſs delights, yet the variety of flowers doth. 
heighten and beautify. Ben 


on, 


” on : , 
My reaton, which diſcourſes vn what it — 


in my phantaſy, can conſider greenxgfs by itſelf, or 
mcllowneis, or ſweetneſs, or coldneſs, ſingly and 
alone by itſelf. Digby on Bodies. 
2. Immaturity; unripeneſs, _ 
This prince, while yet the errors in his nature 
were excuſed by the greenneſe of his youth, Which 
took all the fault upon itſelf, loved a private man's 
wife. * | Sidney, 


Take the picture of a man in the greemeſ; and 
Vivacity of Ns youths and in the latter date and 
declenſion is Ardoping years, and you will 
ſearee no it to belong to the ſame perſon, South. 
4. Newneſs. N | | 


LA 


/ 


\ * 


GRE 


GRE/ENSICRNESS, gre'n-slk-nls. u. / [green 
and fen.] The diſeaſe of maids,” fo 
called from the paleneſs which it produces. 

Sour eructations, and a craving appetite, eſpe- 
cially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſubſtances, ere 
the cafe of girls in the greenſichiieſs., Arbutbnet. 


Grn'txSWARD , n. ſ. | green 
GRE'E won, ; gren-eward, E 1 * 


of the ſame original with /awath.] The 
turf on which graſs grows. 
This is the prettieſt low-born laſa that ever 

Ran on the greef Gp. Wiiter's Tale. 
After break their faſt 

On greenſword ground, à cool and grateful * 
cn, 
In ſhallow ſoils all is gravel within afew — 
und ſometimes in low ground a thin greenſtbard, 
and ſloughy underneath ; which laſt tur us all in- 
to bog, Ste. 

GrE'tEnWEED, gre'n-wtd. 3. / [green and 
weed.) Dyers weed. 

Grt'txnwood, gre'n-whd. . . Lgrren and 
wood.) A wood confidered as dt appears 
in the Spring or Summer. It is ſometimes 
uſed xs one word. 

Among wild berbs under the greerwword ſhade. 


Fairfax. 
It happen'd on a Summer's holiday, 
That to the gramm ſhade he took his way; 


For Cymon ſhunn'd the chusch. Dryden. 
7 GRER TT, gre't. v. a. [xrator, Lat. 
zue tan, SAX. } 4 


1. To addreſs at meeting. 
think if men, which in theſe places live, 
Durſt look in thentſetves, and themſelves retrieve, 
They would like ſtrangers greet themſelves. Donne. 
I would gladly go, | 
To greet my Pallas with fuch news below. Dryy. 
To addrels in whatever manner. 
My noble partner 
You g rect with preſent grace, and great prediction; 
To me you ſpeak not. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, 
And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, 
My body ſhall make good. Shatefp. Rich. II. 


To ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. 
My lord, the mayor of London comes to greetyou, 
—God bleſs your grace with health and happy 
days. | Shake . 
Now the herald lark 
Left his ground neſt, high tow'ting to deſcry 


The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. 


Once had the early matrons run 
To greet her of a lovely fon. Milton. 


The ſea's our own: and now all nations greet, 
With bending ſails, each veſſel of our fleet. Waller. 
Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury burn: 
None greets; for none the greeting will return; 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care, 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden. 
4. To congratulate, | 
His lady, ſeeing all that channel from far, 
Approacht in haſte to greet his victorje. Spenſer. 
5. To pay compliments at a diſtance. 
| The king's a-bed, ©” 
And Tent great largeſs to your oſſicers; 
This diamond he greets your wiſe withal, 
By the name of mo? kivd hoſteſs. Shut, Macheth. 
6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay eon- 
gratulations. Not much in uſe. 
Your h 5 
Ie now urg' d on you. | 
— We will greet the time. 'Shabeſp. King Lear. 
To GAE ET, gret. v. . To meet and ſalute. 
There ęreit in filence, as the dead are wont, 
And fleep in peace. 


| . SB. 
Such was that face on which I dwelt wich joy, 
Fre Greece aſſembleũ ſtemꝭ d the tides to Troy 3 
But purtiag then for that deteſled ſhore, 
5 | 
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CrE'eTER, gre'-thr. ' . . [from the verb.) Grr/pinon, grid'-tvirn. =. /. [ grind, Iſland- 


He who greets. | 
Grx'eTING, .gre-ting. „. / [from greet.] 
Salutation at mecting, or compliments at 
a ditance. | 
| I from him 
Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend, 
Can ſend his brother. 
Gareze, gre'z, . /. [Otherwiſe written 
reece. Sec GREECE, or GRIEZE, or GRICE ; 
rom degrees.] Aflight of ſteps; a ſtep. 
GxrE'GAL, gre'-gil. adj. [grex, gregis, Lat.] 
Belonging to a flock. Dif. 
GREGA'RIOUS, gre-ga'-rybs. adj. [ gregarius, 
Lat.] Going in flocks or herds, Tike ſheep 
or partridges. | 
No birds of prey are gregarious. Ray on the Craat. 
GRE'MIAL, 9 adj. [gremium, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the lap. Did. 
GRENA DE, grè - na d. 1. /. [from pomum 
* gi pres Lat.] A little hollow globe or 
all of iron, or other metal, about two 
inches and a half indiameter, which, be- 
ing filled with fine powder, is ſet on fire by 
meansof a ſmall fuſee faſtened to-the touch- 
hole; as ſoon as it is kindled, the caſe flies 
into many ſhatters, much to the damage of 
all that ſtand near. | Harris. 
GRE'NADIER, grin-a-dE&r, . FG [ grenadier, 
Fr. from grenade.) A tall foo 
whom there is one company in every regi- 
ment: ſuch men being employed to throw 
grenades. | 
Peace allays the ſnepherd's fear 
Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay's Paſtoruli. 
GRENA'DO, er8-n2-8. n. J. See GRENADE. 
Yet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize, 
Not all thoſe mouth grenade; can ſuffice. Cleaveland. 
You may as well try toquench a flaming grenades 
with a ſhell of fair water as hope to ſucceed. Watts. 
GREUT,. grit”. n. ſ. A kind of foſſile body. 
A ſort of tin ore, with its greut; that is, a con- 
geries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the bigneſs 
of bayſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour im- 
merſed therein. 
GRE W, gro'. The preterite of groav. 
The pleaſing taſk he fails not to rene v; 
Soft and more ſoft at ev ry touch it grew; Dryden. 
GrzY, gre. adj. [gris, Fr. More properly 
written grap.] See Ga x. 
This ancient ruſhan, fir, whoſe life I fpar'd at 
ſuit of his grey beard.  Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, 
When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden. 
GREYHOUND, gre'-hound. 2. /. [xuzhund, 
Sax. ] A tall fleet dog that chaſes in fight. 
Firſt may a truſty greybeund transform himſelf 
into a tyger. KS Sidney. 
So, on the Downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 
A haft'ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. Sidney. 
Th' impatient greyhound, ſlipt from far, | 
Boundso'erthe glebe to catch the fearful hare. Dryd. 
Grice, grt's. n. /. N 
x. A little pig. Gouldman. 
2. A ſtep or greaze. | 
No, not a grice ; 
This a ſtep to love. 
To GriDE, gri'd. v. n. [gridare, Ital.] To 
cut; to make way by cutting. A word 
elegant, but not in uſe. | 
His paignant ſpearhe thruſt with puiſſant ſway, 


That through his thigh the mortal ſteel did grid: 


Spenſer, 
7 So ſore E | 


The griding ſword, with diſcontinuous wound, 
- Paſs'd through him! Milton's Par. Loft. 


Grxr DELIN, grid En. adj. A colour mixed |. 


1 7 


of white and rec. 4 Wc 
The ladies dreſs'C in rich ſymars were ſeen, 

Of Florence fatten, flower'd-with white and green, 

Aud ſora ſhade betwixt che bloomygridelin. Dryd. 


_— 


Grew's Muſeum. 
| 


1 


 Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


tſoldier, of | 


| 


— 


SBakeſp. Twelfih Night. | 


1 


ick, a grate, and iron. ] A portable grate on 
which meat is laid to be broiled upon the fire. 
He had added two bars to the gridiron. Spear. 


Gx1er, gr& f. n. /. [from grieve; griß, Wellh, 
probably from the Engliſh] ]) | 
r. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt. 
1 will inſtruct my forrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, aud makes his owner ſtout: S. 
Wringing of the hands, knocking the breaſt, 
are but the ceremonies of ſorrow, the pomp and 


oſtentation of an effeminate grief, which ſpeak | 


not ſo much the greatneſs of the miſery as the 
ſmallneſs of the mind. South. 

The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a 

fine boy, who was her only ſon, that ſhe died for 

grief of it. | Aud. ſon. 
2. Grievance ; harm. [Grief, Fr.] Not in uſe, 
he factious for redreſs of all theſe griq, | 

And I will ſet. this foot of mine as far 

A who goes fartheſt. . | 

| The king hath ſent to know 

The nature of. your griefs, and whereupon 

You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 

Such bold hoſtility ? Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
3. Pain ; diſeaſe, Obſolete. | 
GRrIE'vANCE, gre'-vans; . . [from grief.) 
1. A ſtate of uneaſmeſs, Out of uſe. 
2. The cauſe of uneafineſs. Uſed of ſuch 

cauſes as are the effects of human conduct. 

What remedy can be found againſt grievances, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and en- 
courage thoſe who, from the hope of future re- 
ward, and dread of ſuture puniſhment, will be 
moved to juſtice and integrity? Sruiyd. 

To GRIEVE, gre'v. v. a. [grever, Fr. griever, 
Flem. gravis, Lat.] * 
1. To afflict; to hurt. 

For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. | Luke, iii. 33. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this genera- 

tion. Pſal. 

It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth, and it grieved him at his heart. Gen. vi. 

| Griev'd at the thought, he vow'd his whole en- 
deavour 
Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches. 
2. To make forrowful. 

When one man kills another, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beaſt ; if the ſame man remembreth 
afterwards what he hath done, and is not grieved 
for the fact, in this caſe he hath ſinned ; becauſe 
his not grieving is offenſive unto God, though the 
fact were merely beſides his will, Perkins. 


To Grieve, gre'v. v. u. To be in pain for 
ſomething paſt ; to mourn ; to ſorrow, as 
for the death of friends. It has ſometimes 
at and ſometimes for before the cauſe of 
grief: perhaps at is proper before our mis- 
fortunes,. and for before our faults. 

Do not you grieve at this Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

How didſt thou grieve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring end ſo fad. Milton. 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond 
our care. | Dryden. 

Grit'viNGLY,gre'v-Ing-ly.adv.[fromgrieve.] 
In ſorrow ; ſorrowfully. | 

Grievingly, I think, 
The peace between the French and ns not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. Shakeſp, Hen. VIII. 


GRIE'VOUS, gre'v-ts. adj. [gravis, Lat. or 

from To grieve.] FT 

1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be born. 
To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, 

all affliction is naturally grievous. 1 Hooker. 
Correction is grievous unto him that forſaketh 

the way, and he.that hateth reproef ſhall die. 

| x | | F Prev. XV. 10. 


Sa Ae 


Rowe. 


- 


— 


- GRIM, grim”. 4d). 


GRI 


| To own a great but rien 
quicken and ſharpen the — Bough beg 
the temper, ey corrupt 


Tx 


3. Expreſſing a great degree of une * 
He durſt not diſobey, bu: ſen: Pn 
plaints to the parliament of the uf —— 
forced to ſubmit to. Ke ke wy 
4. Atrocious; beavy. 
It was a gric vo. lault, 
And grievoufly hath Cæſar anſwer's u. $6.65 
| Crying fins I call thoſe, which are 0 ys 7. 
and in their kit:d fo gien, tha; the yy 3 
God's judgments and call down for { ene 2 
ance upon the inner. : hs. 
5. Sometimes uſed adverbially in lowlanowand 
| He cannot come, my lord; he's Lrievear * 4 


Ularexg, 


— 


, ” ' Slabeſp 
GRIE'VOUSLY, grit'v-U-Ilf. adv. 
grievous. ] 
t. Painfully ; with pain. 
Wide was the wound, and a lar 
flood, 
Red as the roſe, ti:ence guſhed grieve. Seen 
2. With diſcontent ; with ill- will. 
Grittus perceiving how gi the matter ua 
taken, with the danger he was in, began to doe. 


Knall,, 


ge lutewary 


3+ Calamitouſly ; miſcrably. 
Iſee how a number of ſouls are, for wart of rioks 
information, oftentimes grievinſiy vexed. I * 
4. Vexatiouſly; to a great degrecof uneaſnch. 
Houſes built in plains are apt to be grief 
annoyed with mire and dirt. {Kay 6:1 the Cr-2:nm, 
GRIE VOUSNESS, gre v-Us-nls. „. /, from 
grievous.) Sorrow; pain; calamity, 
They fied from the ſwords, from the drang 
ſword and from. the bent Leu, aud from the 
grievouſneſs of war. If. Ii. 1 g. 
GrelveFFin, n. ſ. [This ſhould 
NY griffin. | rather be written 
gryfer, or gryphon; gryps, 57]; but it is 
generally written griffer.] A fabled ani- 
mal, ſaid to be generated between the lion 
and eagle, and to have the head and paws 
of the lion, and the wings of the eagle, 
Of all bearing among theſe winged creature, 
the griffin is the moſt ancient. Peach. on lar miss. 
Ariſteus, a poet of Proconeſus, affirm, tba 
near the one- eyed nations griin, Celended the 
mines of gold, ; Brews, 
G1, grig'. n. /. [kricke, Bavarian, a littte 
duck.] 
1. It ſeems originally to have 
thing below the natural ſize. 
2. A {mall eel. 
3. A merry creature. [Suppoſed from Cree; 
greculus feflivus, Lat.) 
Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 
And merry as a grig 15 grown, Z 
And briſk as bott le-ale. Svif. 
To GRILL, gril. v. 2. [grille a grate, Fr. 
To broil on a grate or gridiron. 
GR1LLADE, gril-la'd. n./- 
thing broiled on the griciron. | This 
To GRVLLY, gril'-ly. v. 4. (from grill.) 1 * 
word ſigniftes, as it ſeems, to haraſs ; to 
hurt: as we now fay, to roof? a many for 5 
eaſe him. 0 
; 2 while we wrangle here and ja 
Me are grillied all at 'Temple-bar. 
[znimma, Sas.] 
1. Having a 1 of terrour 
; hideous ;. frigatrut. 

3 innocent prey 2 haſte he does i, | 
Which quit from death, yet quakes iv ef © © 
; ; he lion look 10 gr 
With change of fear to fee the graf. 


* 


ſignified ay 


Hudil ca.. 


ö horrt- 


BY + | Grim Saturn yet remains, 178 
 Bopnd. in thoſe gloawy.caves with 99 ge. 
| 8 * 


2. Such as cauſes ſorr ox. 


Fo : 2 , 
( 4- : * OY 4 
* * 
x «. 


(fron 


from grill.] A!) 


3 8K 8 2 4 


5 


s 2. Ag. ese » fires 


= 


and thy face 


; mand 1n t. 

* Their dear * 9 
| he bleeding and the grim 
Veal 2 my * 5 an... . 
What if the breath that kindled _ 775 7. 
Awak'd, ſhould blow them into levento * . 
to turn the ſway 
of IE en and where to cloſe 
The ridges of, grim war. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He that dares to 1 15 3 
at the grim face of law, and ſco 
1 wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Denb. Sophy. 

Theit ſwarthy hoſts would darken allour plains, 
Donbling the native horrour of the war, 

And making death more grin. Addiſon's Cats. 

ill-looking. 

deny Strait ſtood $ to him 

Divine Ulyſſes ; who with lookes exceeding grave 
_— * * 

's better chec ve. ö apman, 

1 viſag d 1 hath ſmootk'd his wrinkl'd 

front. Sbaleſb. 

Venus was like her mother; for her Tather is 
but grim. Sbaleſp. 
Crina'ce, grf-mi's. 1. /. [Fr. from grim.) 
4. A diſtortion of the countenance from 
habit, affeQation, or inſolence. 

He bad not ſpar'd to ſhew his piques, 

Agzinſt th haranguer's politicks, 
With ſmart remarks of leering faces, 
Aud annotations of grimaces / 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very eaſy rate; and by a few 
demure looks and affected whims, ſet off with ſome 
odd devotional poſtures and grimaces, and ſuch 
ocher little arts of diſſimulation, cunmng men 
will do wonders. South's Sermons. 

The buffoon ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. Z' Eftrange. 

TheFrench nation is addicted to grimace. Spect 
c. Air of affectation. 

Vice in a vizard, to zvoid grimace, 
Allows all freedom, but to ſce the face. Granville, 


fr re  epakeſp. Coriolanur. 


| 


Hudibras. [ 


Gzaina'lin, grim-mal-kin. . /. [ gris, Fr. 


grey, and malkin, or little Mo/l.} Grey 

kttle woman; the name of an old cat. 

* Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 

An everlaſting foe, with watchf!,) eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 

Sure rum. | Philips. 
Gris, gri'm. 1. /. {from grim. ] Dirt deeply 

manuated ; ſullying blackneſs not eaſily 

cleanſed. 


Swart, like my ſhoe, but ber face nothing ſo 


dean kept; for Why? She ſweats: a man may go 


over ſhoes in the prime of it. Sb Ip. 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 
trime of burat coals or wood. Woodward on Foſſils. 


To Gzrns, griim, v. a. (from the noun. ] 
To dirt; to ſully d ly. | 
My face Vl grine with filth, 
my loins, clf alt my hair in knots. Ship. 
Gary, grim'ly. adv. [from grim.] 
. Horribly ; hideouſty; terribly. 
We ve landed in ill time: the ſkics look griwly, 
And preſent bluſters. Shakeſp. 
So Pla ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To hell 5 tremendous ploom th* affrighted maid ; 
* r imiPd,pleas'd with the beau teous prize, 
end Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkies. Adaif. 
4 Sourly —Aĩͤ 
| The augurs 3 
8 they know not; they cannot tell; look grimly, 
a dart not ſpeak their knowledge. Shateſp. 
* grim nts. u. . from grim.] 
5 91 3 frightfulneſs of viſage. | 
* GRIN, grin; ». #. [znenman, Sax. ee 
undoubtedly of the fame 


— 


runden, Dut 


© 


bh 


| 


| 


GRIT 
origin with To grind, as we now ſay to 
grind the teeth ; grincer, Fr.] 
t. To ſet the teeth together and withdraw | 
the lips either in anger or in mirth. 

Death, death! oh, amiable, lovely death! 
Come griz on me, and Iwill think thou ſmil'ſt. S4. 

What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to truſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away. Sh. 

It was no unpleaſant entertainment to me to ſee 
the various methods with which they have attacked 
me; ſome with piteous moans and outcries, others 
grinning, and only ſhewing their teeth. Stilliag fleet. 

A lion's hide he wears; 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin ; 

The teeth and gaping jaws ſeverely grin. Dryden. 
They neither could defend, nor can purſue; 
But grinn'd their tecth, and caſt a helpleſs view. 

; | X Dryden. 

Madneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick mirth. Prior. 

Fools grin on fools, and Stoicklike ſupport, 
Without one ſigh, the pleaſures of a court. Yong. 

2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh. 

I like not ſuch grinning honour as Sir Walter 
hath: give me life, which if 1 can ſave, ſo; if 
not, honour comes unlook'd for, and there's an | 
end. | Shakeſp. Henry IV. 

Grin, grin'. »./. [from the verb.] The act of 
cloſing the teeth and ſhewing them. 

He laughs at him: in's face too. 

—0 you miſtake him; twas an humble grin, 


Thefawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryden. | 


The muſcles were ſo drawn together on each 
fide of his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at 
a grin. Addiſon. 

Deiſts are effectually beaten in all their com- 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reaſon and | 
arguments; and they would now attack our re- 
ligion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, 

rin and grimace. Watts on the Mind. 

What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin ? 
One is juſt out, and one is lately in. Young. 


GRr1N, grin'. =. J. [spyn, nene, Sax.) A 
ſnare; a trap. 
Like a bride that haſteth to his gryn, 
Not knowinge the perile. Cbaucer. 
The griz ſhall take him by the heel, and the 
robber {hall prevail againſt him. Jab, xvili. g. 
To GRIND, ert'nd. v. a. preter. I ground; 
part. paſſ. ground. [zrunban, zexrunden, 
ground, Sax.] ” | 
1. Toreduce any thing to powder by fric- 
tion; to comminute by attrition. 
And whoſocver ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be 


| 


broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will | 


grind him to powder. Adat. 
He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt 
needs tarry the grinding. Shak. Troilus and Creſſida. 
What relation or affinity is there between a mi- 
nute body and cogitation, any more than the great- 
eſt? Is a ſmall drop of rain any wiſer than the 
ocean? Or do we grind inanimate corn into living 
and rational mee] ? Bentley's Sermons. 
2- To ſharpen or fmooth by rubbing on ſome- | 
thing hard. „ 
Meeting with time, Nack thing, faid I, 
Thy ſithe is dull; whet it, for ſhame : | 
No marvel, fir, he did reply, | TY 
If it at length deſerve ſome blame: 
But where one man would have me grind it, | 
Twenty to one too ſharp do find it. Herbert. 
Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And in theſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. Dry. 
3. To rub one againſt another.. 
So up he let him tiſe; who with grim look. 
And count*nance ſtern, upſtanding, gan to g. 1d 
His grated teeth for great diſdain. Spenſer. 
Harſh ſounds; as of a ſaw when it is ſharpencd, 
and grinding of one ſtone againſt another, make a 


© ſhivering or horror in the body, and ſet the teeth 
edge. 


NA 


Dan Nat. Hiſt. : 


GRI 
That the ſtomach in animals grinds the ſub- 
ſtances which it receives, is evident from the diſ- 
ſection of animals, which have ſwallowed metals, 
which have been found poliſhed on the fide next 
the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
4. To haraſs ; to oppreſs. . 
Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour 
of furniſhing the colony with neceſſaries, may not 
grind them fo as ſhall always keep them in poverty. 
Bocon's Advice to Villiers. 
Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind 
the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium 
from themſelves. Add:for. 
5. In the following lines, I know not whether 
it be not corruptly uſed for griding, cutting, 
Not knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of ſudden ſhootings and of grinding pains, 
My throes come thicker, and my cries encreas'd. 


Dryden. 
Toa Grinp, grind. v. x. | 
1. To perform the act of grinding; to move 
a mill, 
Fetter'd they fend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and affes, AAulton*s Agoniſes. 
2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. 
Shrinking finews ſtart, 
And ſmeary foam works o'er my grindirg jaws. 
| . He. 
Gr1'NDER, grin-dür. . /. [from grind.] 
1. One that grinds; one that works in a mill, 
2. The inſtrument of grinding. 
His heart a ſolid rock, to fear unknown, 
And harder than the grinder's nether ſtone. Sandys. 
Now exhort 
Thy hinds to exerciſe the pointed ſteel 
On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 
To the expected grinder. Fbilips. 
3. Lrund- cOFJar.] The back tecth ; the double 
teeth. | 
The teeth are in men of three kinds: ſharp, as 
the foreteeth ; broad, as the back-teeth, which 
we call the molar-tceth, or grinders; and pointed 
teeth, or canine, which are between both. Bacon. 
He the raging lioneſs confounds, 
The roaring korn. with his javelin wounds; 
Scatters their whelps, their grinders breaks ; ſo they 
With the old hunter ſtarve for want of prey. Sondys. 
The jaw-teeth or grinder;, in Latin ares, are 
made flat and broad a-top, and withal ſomewhat 
uneven and rugged, that, by their knobs and little 
cavities, they may the better retain, grind, and 
commix the aliments. Ray on the Creatien. 
Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute 
vegetable into animal ſubſtances; therefore herb- 
cating animals, which do not ruminate, have 
ſtrong grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot. 
. The teeth, in irony gr contempt. _ 
One, who at the ſight of ſupper, open'd wide 
His jaws before, and whetted grinders try'd. Dryd. 
} Both he brought; 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt his grinders caught. 


. Dryden. 
GRI/NDLESTONE, ORs n. /. [from 
GRr1'NDSTONE, gri'nd-st0n. grind and 


flone.} The ſtone on which edged inſtru- 
ments are ſharpened. | 
Such a light and metall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France 
And by the lead-men, ſor the nonce, 
That turn round like grind gſlones. Ben Jonſon. 
Literature is the griadflone to ſharpen the coulters, 
and to whet their natural facultics. Hammond. 
Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet 
ſcldom file them; but grind them on a grind/ton: 
'till bright, En DA | Moxon. 
GRr1'NNER, grin'-nar. x. /. (from grin.] He 


that grins. | 
| The frightful'ſt grinner 8 
Be the winner. ' Addiſon's Spectator. 
GrVNNINGLY, grin/-ning-ly. adv, (from grix.] 
With a grinning laugh. Is ö 
5 3 | 


- 


Gir, 


GRI 


Garr, „ . . A ſmall ditch. Ainſevorth. 
To GRIPE, grip". v. a. [greipan, Goth. 
None Sax. grunen, Dut. gripp, Scott.] 
1. To bold with the fingers cl ; to graſp; 


to preſs with the fingers. 


He that ſpeaks doth. grips the hearer's wriſt, | 


s dap he Cp ones makes ſearſul action 
ith, wrinkl'd brows. Shabeſp, King Fohn. 
2. To bold hard. | 
| He ſeiz d the ſhining bough with griping hold, 


And rent away, with caſe the ling ring gold. D759. | G 


3. [Gripper, Fx. J To catch eagerly, ; to ſeize. 
Yau took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen'ral ſway into your hands. Shak. 
4. To cloſe 3 to clutch. 
. _Unlucky Welſted! thy, unfecling maſter, 
The more thay tickleſt, grize; his hand the faſter. 


a4 Pope. 
5. To pitch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. 
A wond'rous way it for this lady wrought, + 


From lion's class to pluck the griped prey. Spen/er. 
And — the dame came La oak 2 
* 3 : 
Aud units eat hounds that raghn chair 


, | 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft d their jaws 
in blood. yy; ei Fables. * 
6. To give a pain in the bowels. 
Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
Grip d all the way, and longing for a vent. Dryd. 
To Gree, grip“. v. u. 
1. To feel the colick, to have the belly-ach. 
Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 


_ griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which 
are 4 faſt to others. Locke, 
Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and mo- 
tion of its parts, has a | a. to produce the ſen- 
fations of ſickneſs, and ſometimes of acute pains or 
gripings in us. Locke. 


2. To pinch ; to catch at money meanly. 
It is mean revenue, by hey, 

worſt of times growing upon him, when others 
that had great ones, by grizirg, made them leſs, 

and grew flark beggars, Fial. 

Gr1PE, grip. 2. /- [from the verb.] 

1. Graſp ; hold „ feizure of the hand or paw. 

y Therefore ſtill on high 

He over him did hold his cruel claws, 

Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. Spenſ. 
They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe, 


Thence to be wrench'd with an unlincal hand. Shak. } 


Should 1 
Sla ver with lips, as common aa the ſtairs 
That mount the Capitol; join gripe: with hands 
Made hardy with hourly fal hood as with labour. 


Sap. 
lle gave me his hand, 
And, with a feeble gripe, ſays, dear, my lord, 
Command my ſervice. Shateſp. Henry V. 


.[fell; and with my weight che helm conſtrain'd, | 


Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 
2. 8 


. 


Dryden's An. | 
ir d with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the | 


neeze ; preſſure. 


breaſt; | 

Dis true, the harden' d breaſt reſiſts the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a kiſs upripe. Dryden. 

3. Oppreſſion; cruſhing power. 

8 I take my cauſe | 
Out of the gajha of cruel men, and give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. Shas. 
4. Affliction ; pinching diſtreſs. 
+ Adam, at. the news A 
Heart; ſtruck with chilling gripe of farraw. ſtood, 
'Lhad all his-fenfes baund Miles, Paradife Left. 
an' ſt thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe 
Era d for the tender offices of love, limb, 
Endure tlie bitter . ſmarting paver3y? Ot. 
5. Un the plural. ach; colick. 
Ie he jaundice the choler is wapting; and the 
mae have @ nnn dee, with 


- 
- 


— 
; * 


ſcattered, in the 


8 R 1 


Gregs, grl'-pdr. u. /. from gripe} Op- 
preſſor; uſurer; extortioner. 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are ptoſeſſed uſur- | 

ers, gripers, monſters of men, and harpics, Burton. 

Gr!'einGLY, gr?-plng-ly. adv. [from grip- 
ing.) With pain in the guts. 

yſters help, leſt the medicine ſtop in the guts, 
and work gripingly. Racon's Nat. Hiſt. | 

GTR, Sal 1. J. A greedy ſnatcher ; a 
griping miſer. | | Spenſer. | 

ris 
r 


1 


RISA'MBER, 2 - Ambür. A. / Uled by 
Milton for ambergriſe. 
Beaſts of chaſe, or fowl of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Griſamber team'd, Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
Gais, griz* u. ,. [See GrEECE, as it ſhould 
| bewritten.] A Rep, or ſcale of ſteps. 

Let me ſpeak like ourſelf ; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a griſe or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into your favour. Shbakeſp. Othello. 
GR1'sx1N, gris'-kio, 1. ,. [gri/gin roaſt meat, 

Iriſn.] The vertebre of a hog broiled. | 
GarsLY, griz'-ly. adj. grurlu, Sax-] Dread- 
ful; horrible; hideous; frightful ; terrible. 

His grifly locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about bis ſhouldersround. Spez/. 

Where | was wont toſeek the honey bee, 

The grifly toadſtool grown there might I ſce. Sper/. 

My grifly countenance made others fly; 
None durſt come near, for fear of ſudden death. | 

Sbaleſp. Hen. VI. 
Back ſtep'd thoſe two fair angels, half amaz'd 
Sa ſudden to behold the grify king; 
Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, accoſt him ſoon. 


Is chang'd, and war appears a gri/y ſight. Dryden. | 
In viſion thou ſhalt ſee his grify ſace, 

The king of terfors raging in thy race. Dryd. Inno. 
Thus the grifly ſpectre ſpoke again. Dryden. 


Leſt miller lack water, 


; 


A mighty trade this luſty miller drove; 


carn they us'd at ſcholar's hall. 
2. Supply; proviſion. 
| Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay I, as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no gr,. 
3. Grift to Mill, is profit; gain, 
The computation of degrees, in all matrimonial 
cauſes, is wont to be made according to the rules 
of that law, becauſe it brings grift to the mill. Ay/iffe. 
 GRISTLE, gris'l. 2. /. {zpjcle, Sax.] A 
cartilage; a part of the body next in hard- 
neſs to à bone. 
No living creatures, that have ſhells very hard, 
as oyſters, crabs, lobſters, and eſpecially the tor- 
toiſe, have bones within ive, Yor only little 
griſtlet. DE. | Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Leaſt the aſperity or hardneſs of cartilages ſhould 
hurt the eſophagus or gullet, which is tender and 
ol a ipny ſubſtance, or hinder the ſwallowing 
of our meat, therefore the annulary gri/les of the 
| windpipe are not made rqund,or intire circles; but 
where the gullet touches the windpipe, there, to 
ſilk up the circle is qnly a ſoft, membrane, which 
may caſily give way tothe dilatation of the 1 


; | * 
Gai'sDLY, grls'-lf. adj. [from griſtle.] Car- 
"Ulaginaus;, made e 1-6 Of 


| 
| Swift. 
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Cloſe by cach other laid, they preſs d the ground, 
Their manly boſoms pierc'd with many a griſy | 
wound, Dryden. 
So ruſhes on his foe the griſly bear. Addiſon. || 
Gaist, grist'. =. /. [In, Sax-] | 
1, Corn to be ground. | 
Get geit to the mill to have plenty in ſtore, 


Much 70 from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all ce | 
Miller of Tromp. | 


Tuſſer : Huſyandry. | 


ö 
| 
. 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
N 


| 
; 


| 


| 


 intire bone without theſ- griſly 


GRIT, grit”. . / [znjcra 
I. The coarſe part of mca 
2+ Oats huſked, or coarlely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. 


4+ Grits are foſſils found in minute maſſes, 


For that damn'd magician, let him be girt | 
With all the gr legions that troop | 
Under the ſooty flag of Acheron, Milion. | 

The beauteous form of fight 


| Gr1/ZELIN, . griz'-lin. & 


 GRVZZLE, griz1. 2. /. [from gr# * 


; 


, 


GarTTINEsSsS, grlt'-ty-nls. . /. [from grit 


GerrrTy, grit-tF. adj. {from grit.] Full a 


| In plentequs gro 


GRI 


At laſt they ſpit out pieces of l 
may be ſmall grifty bits, that we cn ge 


the lung-pipes. 

She has made the back-bone of f. 
ag being more fit to bend a 
in danger of breaking, 


erden. 
veral Vettchtz 
ö more tough, and 1 1 
than if they were all — 


unc ures, Mr: 
8 * 


Fins are made of griflly ſpokes, or rays cone! 
they "I 


ed by membranes ; ſo that mer U 
ed = extended like womens fans. PE = 
hey have a louder and frogoms oO 
other birds of the fame bigneſs, 2 tay 
a griſtly windpipe, *. 
Each pipe diſlinguiſh'd by its gril, ring. © 
Ta cheriſh life acrial paſture ects 6 2 


| aneor, Sax.) 


Sileſian bole, crackling a little betwixt the +. 
yet without the Iealt particle of gr, feet, 
ſmooth as ſoap. 

The ſturdy pcar-tree here 
Will riſe luxuriant, and will. tougheſt root 
Pierce the obſtructing grit and reftive marle, 2: 


7 feels 4 
Gra, 


forming together a kind of powder ; thes, 
veral particles of which are of no deter. 
nate ſhape, but ſcem the rudely broges 
fragments of larger maſſes; not to be d. 
ſolved or diſunited by water, but retaining 
their figure, and not cohering into 2 mat, 
One ſort is a fine, dull looking, grey grit 
which, if wetted with ſalt water, int 
mortar or paſte, dries almoſt immediztely, 
and coaleſces into a hard ſtony maſs, ſuch 
as ia not eaſily afterwards diſunited by 
water. This is the puluis petealauis of the 
ancients, mixed among their cements u 
in buildings ſunk into the ſea; and i: 
France and Italy an ingredient in their 
harder plaiſters, under the name of poz29- 
lane. It is common on the ſides of hills in 
Italy. Another ſpecies, which is a coarl, 
beautifully green, dull grit, is the chryjorsl's 
of the ancients, which they uſed in folder- 
ing gold, long ſuppoſed a loſt foſfil. I: 
ſerves the purpoſe of ſoldering metals better 
than borax, The ferrugineous black gli. 
tering grit, is the black ſhining ſand en- 
ployed to throw over writing, found on tie 
ſhores of Italy. Hill on Fal. 


Sandineſs ; the quality of abounding grit. 
In fuller's-earth he could find no ſand by it 
microſcope, nor any grittine/7. Mortimer Buſtaar 


hard particles; confifting of grit. 
[ could not diſcern the unevenneſs of the ſurf 
of the powder, nor the little ſhadows let fal from 
the gritty particles thereof. Newta. 
dj. [more properif 
gridelin, See GRIDELIN.] . a 

The Burgundy, which is a grize/in or pale 
of all others, is ſureſt to ripen in our climate. To. 
riſaille, Fr.] A mixture of w 
lack; gray. . 
0 cou diffembling cub! what wilt — 
When time hath ſow d a gria le on thy face! - 

GTZ ZI ED, grizld- adj. (from grizzl.) 
terſperſed with gray. __.. 
To the boy Cæſat, ſend 8 

His beard was grizz 49 
— It was as I have ſeen it in his life. Shakeſd. Lan 
Hlis hair juſt grizz/cd, 5 
As in a green old age. N G 
Thoſe grizzled locks, which nature ras 
| wth their aſſes cars to n 

[from gris $Þ 


Line 


Gaz zr, griz'-ly. adj. 
Fr.] Somewhat SY 


© 


cratares generally ally do change their hair | 
e gray and white; as is ſeen 
ru Cough ſore earlier, ſome later; in 
ſes that are dappled and turn white; and in 
dd ſquirrels, that turn grizz/y. Bacon. 
gun. uv. u. [zpanan, Sax. gro- 
, Dat.} To breathe with 2 hoarſe noiſe, 
25 in pain . Aber | 
ir edifices, for my wars, 
25 — green and drop. Shateſp, Coria/anus. 
Men groan from out of the city, and the ſoul of 
the vounded cricth out. Th K. _ 12. 
Repenting f pirit. 
8 Wiſd. v. 3. 


>< "LE ILAT ECA LES .a£ Mad 


So ſhall the A go N 
mali to bad men benign, 
bay or — . groaning. Milt. Par. Loft. 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble diſ- 


ions of humanity, as for one man to ſee ano- 
b boch himſclf as to figh his grief and 


5 Os = blazing pile his parent lay, 
Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away. Pope's Od. 
ix, ern. n. f (from the verb. 
9 with noife and Ackculty, 
from pain, faintneſs, or wearineſs. 


Alas, poor country, : 
Where ſighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the 


„ „ att AM 


abs | 
Are made, not mark'd! Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Hed to laughter, and to ſlaughter leave; 
And ev'n from hence their dying groans To 
7 | | yden. 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, | 
And ftifled groans frequent the ball and play. Young. | 
1. Any hoarſe dead found. | 
Such ſheets of fire, fuch burſts of horrid thunder, | 
Sach greens of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakeſp. X. Lear. 


Gxo'anFUL, grö'n-fül. adj. [groan and full.] | 

Sad; agonizing. Not uſed. | 

Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wreſt, 

That back again it did aloft rebound, 

And gaveagainſt his mother carth a . | 
| | 27 , penſer. 
Gros, gra't. u. .. [ groat, Dut. grofſo, Ital.] 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 

2 A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum. 
My mother was wont 

To call them woollen vaſſals, things created 

To buy and fell with groatzs, Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
| I dare lay a groat, FF 
A tertian ague is at leaſt your lot. Dryden's Fables, 

imagine a perſon of quality to marry a woman 
much his inferior, and without a great to her for- 


Ainſworth. 
GROCER, grö“sür. x. /. [This ſhould be 


written greſſer, from groſs a large quantity; 


dleſale; or from groſſus a fig, whic 

their preſent ſtate —— to favour.] 
grecer is a man w $ and ſells tea, ſugar, 
Ng agg ices for gain. Wa Logich. 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. 
| Garth. 


Hu troops being now in a country where they 
_, exe not expected, met with many cart loads of: 
une, grocery;/and tobacco. Clarendon. 


Gno'anran, | Fi [gr05, grain, 
' . 


Groen Ly 
6500 4 fs Is -rüm. graſegranus, 


- ; Worth, i | 
e weve 


4 
| 
| 
bair, but rather ſome finer weave of camelot, gro- | 
| 
| 
| 


| GrRo'MWELL, grom'-wel. 1. , [/ithoſpermum, 


3. Croats. Oats that bave the hulls taken off. 


2 grocer originally being one who dealt vY | 


ing of your brain ſhall prove 


Gro'crnv, grff-ahr<$; 1, , [from grocer.) | 
Grocers ware, ſuch as tea ; ſugar ; raifins Yi 


C low Lat. Ainſ- 


GRO 
Certes they're neatly cloth'd : I of this mind am, 
Your only wearing is your gregeram. Donne, 
Natolia affords great tore of chamelots and gre- 
$7,095. Sandys. | 
Some men will ſay this habit of John's was nei- 
ther of camel's ſkin nor any coarſe texture of its 


gram, or the like. Brown. 
The natural ſweetneſs and innocence of her be- 
haviour ſhort me through and through, and did 
more execution upon me in grogram than the great- 
eſt beauty in town had ever done in brocade, Addi/. 
Plain goody would no longer down; 
"Twas madam in her grogram-gown. Saui fi. 
GRoix, grorn, u. /. [Of uncertain derivati- 
on.] The part next the thigh. 
Antipleus, a ſonne of Priam, threw _ 
His lance at Ajax through the preaſſe, which went 
by him, and flew, | 
On Leucus, wiſe Ulyfſes*. friend: His graze it 
ſmote. . Chapman. 
The fatal dart arrives, | 
And through the border of his buckler drives; |} 
Paſs'd through and pierc'd his groin ; the deadly 
wound 
Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. 
Dryden. 


Lat.] Gromill or graymill. A plant. Miller. 


1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant. 
Then called ſhe a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. 
From Egypt's kings ambaſſadours they come ; , 
Them many a ſquire attends, and many a groom. 
Fair fax, 
Think then, my ſoul ! that death is but a groom 
Which brings a taper to the outward room. Donne, 
In the time of Edward VI. lived Sternhold, 
whom King Henry his father had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David's 
pſalms into verſe. | Peacham. 
| Would thou be touch'd 
By the preſuming hands of ſaucy grooms Dryden. 
Amid' the fold he rages, nor the ſheep 
Their I nor the grooms their bulls can 
eep. 
2. A . | 


And filly maid, from danger to redeem. Fairfax. 
3. A man newly married. 


dreſs'd ; 
All Rhodes is fummon'd to the nuptial feaſt. Dry. 
GROOVE, gr0'v. n./. [from grave.] 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 


little eſteemed. | Boyle. 
2. A channel or hollow cut with a tool. 
The ſcrew- plate is a kind of ſteel well tempered, 
with ſeveral holes in it, each leſs than other; and 
in thoſe holes are threads grooved inwards, which 
grooves fit: the reſpective taps that belong to them. 

| Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

To Groove, gro'v. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To cut hollow. Y 


Te GROPE, gr0'p, v. n. [xnapan, Sax. ] To 
feel where one cannot ſee. 
My ſea-gown ſcarf about me, in the dark 
Sr d I. wo find out them. Sb. Hamlet. 
We g7ope for the wall like the blind, and we 
grope as if we had no eyes. If. lix. 10. 
They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt light; 
wy at noon, as if involy'd with night. San. 
A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand 
upon a ſhake. * L' Eftrange. 
This, no doubt, is better for men than that 


GROOM, gro'm. . J. [(grom, Dut.] | 


Spenſer. | 


Dryden. | 
I preſume for to intreat this groom, 4 


By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are 


He might, to avoid idleneſs, work in a groove or | 
mine-pit thereabouts, which at that time was | 


Of the box every joint was well grooved. Swift. | 


| they ſhould in the dark grape after knowledge; as | 


O truth divine! enlighten'd by thy ray, 

I 2: 0- and gueſs no more, but ſee m way. Ariuh. 
To GROPE, groÞ. v. a. To ſearch by feeling 
- the dark; to feel without being able to 

ee. ; 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to 
pick out ſomewhat whereof they might complain. 
Harvard. 

They ha ve left our endeavours to them out 
by twilight, and by dar kneſs almoſi to diſcover that, 


whole exiſtence is evidenced by light. ZArown, 
| But Strephon, cautious, never meant 
The bottom of the pan to grope. $:wift. 


GR O' RR, gro/p-Er. a. ſ. [from One that 
ſearches in the * — 
GROSS, gr0's. adj. [ gras, Fr. groſſo, Ital, 
craſſus, Lat.] 

1. Thick; bulky. 

The crows and choughs, chat wing the mid way 


air, 
She w ſcarce ſogreſ as beetles. Shak:ſp. King Leer. 


power of popes. Baker, 
2. Shameful ; unſeemly ; enormous, 

He ripely conſidered how gr, a thing it were 
for men of his quality, wiſe and grave men, to live 
with ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants at will 


under them. Hooker. 


They can ſay that in doctrine, in diſcipline, in 


prayers, and in ſacraments, the church of Rome 
hath very foul and groſs corruptions. Hooker. 
So far hath the natural underſtanding, even of 


ſundry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
| have not diſcerned, no, not groſs iniquity to be ſin, 


Hool er. 


There is a vain and imprudent uſe of their 
eſtates, which, though it does not deſtroy like gg 
ſins, yet diſorders the heart, and ſupports it in ſen- 
ſuality and dulneſs. Law. 
3. Intellectually coarſe ; palpable ; impure z. 
| unrefined. | 
; — To all ſenſe tis grofe 


You love my ſon: invention is aſham'd, 


Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 
To ſay thou do'ft not. Shakeſp.- 
Examples greſ as earth exhort me. SH. 


Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 
| Fell not fromt heaven, or more greſi to love 
Vice for itſelf. 
Is not religion ſo perfectly good in itſelf, above 


ſuality, we cannot but admire it? Spratt. 
: It is a groſs miſtake of ſome men, to think that 


duce us to be beneficent. Smalri 

| But ſhe dares'never boaſt the preſent hour, 
80 groſs the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Young. - 
4+ Inelegant; diſproportionate in bulk. 
The ſun's oppreſſive ray the roſeat bloom 
Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature gr. 


pute. 


finer medium, and the object is in the graſſr, 
things ſhew greater; but contrariwiſe, when the 


— 
„ 134% 


in — 
| Of elements, wo 
; The graſſer feeds the purer; earth the fea, 
|; Earth £4 the ſea feed air. 5 Milton's Par. Loft. 
Light fumes are merry, er fumes axe ſad ; 
Both are thereaſonable ſouſ tun mad, Dryden's Fob. 
| . _ Or ſuck the miſts in grofſer-air below, 


| 
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There are two groſs volumes concerning the. 
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Miltan's Paradiſe Leſl. 
all, in its Authour, that, without the gra ſen- 


our want only and imperfections do naturally 2 
ge. 


8 Thamſor's Summer, 
5. Denſe ; not refined; not attenuated z not 


It is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in the 


eye is placed in the grofer medium, and the object 
in the finer 7 Bagon's Natural Hiftory.- 


Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 0 7 Pape. 


How groſi ite hf Mt df n her in her blood ? 


. 4 \ 
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And ia clear dream and ſolemn viſion 
Tell her of things that no groſi ear can bear. Milton. 
gZome men give more light and knowledge by tlie 
bare ſtating of the queſlion with perſpicuity and 
juſtneſs, than — 7 talking of it in groſs con- 
fuſion for whole hours together. Watts. 
7. Coarſe; rough; oppoſite to delicate. 
Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with 
-- nearneſs, and groſ7 with diſtance. Wetton Arch. 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. | 
| His ſtature was ot juſt height and all pro- 
portionate dimenſions, avoiding the extremes of 
gro/s and meager. Fell. 
Goss, gro's. 1. , [from the adjective.] 
1. The main body; the main force. 
8 The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder' d haſte, 
- The deep-cut keels upon the ſands might run; 
Or, if with caution leiſurely we paſt, 
Their numerous ge might charge us one by one. 
Dryden. 
Several caſuiſts are of opinion, that, in a battle, 
you ſfould diſcharge upon the groſs of the enemy, 
without levelling your piece at any particular per- 
fon. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
| The gro/7 of the people can have no other proſ- 
pect in changes and revolutions than of publick 
blegings. Addiſen. 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into its 
ſeveral parts. | 
Certain general inducements are uſed to make 
ſaleable your cauſe in groſs. Hoeker. 
There was an opinion in gro/e, that the ſoul was 
immortal. | Abbot. 
There is conſeſſion, that is, the acknowledging 
our ſins to God; and this may be either general 
or particular: The general is, when we only con- 


feſs in groſa that we are ſinful ; the particular, 


when we mention the ſeveral ſorts and acts of our 
ins. | Duty of Man. 
Remember, ſon, 
You are a general: other wars require you; 
For ſee the Saxon gr begins to move.  Dry/n, 
"Notwithſtanding the decay and loſs of ſundry 
trades and manufactures, yet, in the griſe, we {hip 
off row one third part more of the manufaQures, 
as alſo lead and tin, than we did twenty years 
paſt. Child on Trade. 
3. Not individual; but a body together. 
He hathribbons of all the colours i' th' rainbow; 


GRO 


What! are we cuckolds ere we have deſerv'd it? | 
Speak not ſo groſaly. Shakeſp. Merch. of Venice. 
What I have ſaid has been forced from me, by 
ſecing a noble ſort of poetry fo happily reſtored | 
by one man, and ſo groſily copied by almoſt all 
the reſt | Dryden. 
If I ſpeak of light and rays as endued with co- | 
lours, I would be underſtoud to ſpeak not philo- 
ſophically and properly, but grey, and accord- 
ing to ſuch conceptions as vulgar people world 
be apt to frame. Neu ton Optick,. | 
While it is ſo difficult to learn the ſprings arid 
motivesof ſome facts, it is no wonder they ſhould } 
be fo groſsly mitrepreſented to the publick by cu- 
rious inquiſitive heads, Sift. 
Gro'ssNEss, grd's-nls. x. , [from gro. 
1. Coarſeneſs; not ſubtilty ; thickneſs ; ſph- 
fitude; denſity ; greatneſs of parts. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 
Whoſe grofſneſs little characters ſum up. Sep. 
And | will purge that mortal greg, fo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. Shake/ſp. 
The cauſe of the epilepſy from the ſtomach is | 
the groſſne's of the vapours which riſe and enter 


. 


into the cells of the brain. Bacon. 
Then all this earthy greſſueſi quit; 

Atcir'd with ſtars we ſhall for ever ſit, 

Triumphing over death. Milton. 


This being the firſt colour which vapours be- 
gin to reflect, it ought to be the colour of the 
neſt and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which va- 
pours are not arrived to that groſnefſs requiſite to 
reflect other colours, Newton's Cie 
For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known | 
Th' oppoſing body's greſſugſi, not its oven. Pope. 
2. Inclegant fatneſs ; unwieldy corpulence. 

Wile men, that be over-fat and ficſhy, go to ſo- 
journ abroad at the temperate diet of ſome ſober 
man; and fo, by little and little, eat away the 
grafſneſs that is in them. Aſcbam. 

3. Want of refinement ; want of delicacy; 
intellectual coarſeneſs. ; 

I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiltineſs of my 
mind drove the greſſacſs of the foppery into a re- 
ceived belief that they were fairies. Shateſp. 

Whatever beauties it may want, tis free at leaſt 
from the groſſne/s of thoſe faults I mentioned. Dyyd. 

What a greſſacſe is there in the mind of that 


— 


To GKo' vgl, grov'l. . n, [ 


t. To lie prone; to crecp love on 


GRO 


was found at the entry of 


This 
Peak. 


Go, gro! v. 1. J. from Crate. A 


vered by trees meeting above, 


the got; 11 ths 
W, 62 474 
Walk og. 
I look'] toward Birnam, and non 
The wood be weben 
& wood began to move: US ; 
Within this three mile may you fee f. com: 
I fay, a moving grove. Shabf 35 
: n. Wat, 
Fortunate fields, and groves, and —— 
Thrice happy iſies! no 
She left the flow'ry ficld, and Waving 
bo} 


Ao + 
LS | 


CY 
Lilia, 


fron. 
. 1 5 0: nice» 
Banifh'd from courts and love, N 


Abandon'd truth ſecks ſticiter in the ern, Gr 
Can ſierce paſhons vet hs breaſt "IM 
While every gale is peace, and cvery gra, 
1s mclody ? Then Fr WR”: 
grufde, WMandic! 
flat on the face. It may perhaps — 
gradual corruption from growd me 


the groua!. 
The Recl-head paſſage wrovght, 
And through his ſhoulder pierc'd; where! f 
ground ar: 
He groveling ſell, all gored in his guſning wry 
What ſce'ſt thou there? king Henry's ag 
Inchas'd with all the honours cf the wand! 
Ut fo, gaze on, and grove! on thy face, 
Until thy head be circled with the fame, $441 
Oke maſt and beech, and cornell fruit they ee. 
Grovelinglike ſwine on earth, in fowleſt fort, CL, 
: Now they lic 
Greveling and proſtrate on yon lake of fire, Mahn 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go. Mil, 
Let us then couclude that all pairters ought u 
require this part of excellence: not to do it, is ty 
went courage, and not dare to ſhew themſelre;; 
tis to creep and grove! on the ground. Dy 
2+ To be mean; to be without dignity c- 
elevation. 
muſt diſclaim whate'er he can expreſs; 
His groveling ſenſe will ſhew my paſſion leſs, Di 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling. Ad1.fon's SpeAater, 


GROUND, grou'nd. . /.[zxnunv, Sax. grandi 


Dan.) | 
I. The earth, conſidered as ſuperficially er- 
tended, and therefore related to tillage, tri 


they come to him by the greſe. Sbalgp. man, who thinks toreach a lady'sheart by wound- vel, habitation, or almoſt any action. The 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs, ing her ears! | Clariſſa. main maſs of terrene matter is never called 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shateſp. | GrOT, grot'. n./. grotte, Fr. grotta, Ital.] A the ground. We never diſtinguiſh the ter- 


You ſee the united deſign of many perſons to 
make up one figure: after they have ſeparated 
themſelves in many petty diviſions, they rejoin 

dne by one into a groſs. Dryden. 
A The chief part; the main maſs. 

Comets, out of queſtion, havelikewiſe power and 

eſſect over the gr and maſs of things. Bacon. 

© be articulate ſounds are more confuſed, though 

the grofs of the ſound be greater. Bacon . Nat. Hi. 

5. Theaumber of twelve dozen. [Gro/e, Fr.] 

It is made up- only of that ſimple idea of an 

unit repeated; and repetitions of this kind, join- 

ed, together, make theſe diſtinct ſimple modes of 

a dozen, a groſs, and a million, . 

©" Gro'ssLyY; gr6%5-19, adv. [from .J. ſons and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and 

1. Bulkily; in bulky parts; coarſely : as, this the manners falfe, that is, inconſiſting with the 

matter is groſsly pulverized. 1 characters of mankind: groteſque painting is the | 2 

2. Without ſubtiſty ; without art; without | Ju{t reſemblance of this. Dryden. 

© delicacy ; without refinement ; coarſely ; | An hideous figure of their foes they drew, : 


cave; a cavern for coolneſs and pleaſure, | 
In the remoteſt wood and lonely gre, 
Certain to meet that worſt of evils, thought. Prior 
Awful ſee the Egerian gret. R 
GROTE'SQUE, grö-tésk'. adj; [groteſque, Fr. 
Frotteſco, Ital.] Diſtorted of figure, unnatu- 
ral; wildly formed. | 
The champaign head 1 

Of a ſteep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy ſides 
With thicket overgrown, groteſque and wild, 
Acceſs deny'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and paint- 
ing, which is out of nature; for a farce is that 
in poetry which groteſque is in a picture: the per- 


raqueous globe into groumd and water, but 
into earth, or land, and water; again, ve 
never ſay under earth, but under ground. 
Iſrael ſhall go on dry ground through the ſea. * 
| ö | Ex. xiv. 16. 
Man to till the ground f 
None was, and from the earth a dewy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the ground. Ain 
From the other hill 
To their fix'd tation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 
Gliding meteorous. | 
A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. 
And yet ſo nimbly he would bound, 
As if he ſcorn'd to touch the ground. Hud lis 
The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air and 
Water. : . 
1 have made man and beaſt upon the gr 


eren 


Milt. 


Millu. 


Fang 


es 


palpably. _ | Nor lines, nor looks, nor ſhades, norcolours true, 


Such kind of ceremonies as have been o reſsly Andchisg- oteſque deſign expos d to publick view. There was a dew upon all the ground Judg u 40. 


« und ſhamefully abuſed] in the church of Rome, Pallaq: Dryden. They ſumm'd their wings, and ſoering th ar 
_ . "where they remain, are ſcandalous, Hooker. | Palladian walls, Venetian doors, | ſublime, 2 2 
© +» "Treaſon and murder ever kept together, | | Gretsſco roofs, and ſtucco floors, Pope. | With clang deſpis'd the ground: 


deluſion found; 


Too late young Furnus the. 
Far on the ſea, ſtill making ſrom che g- 
3. Land; country. 
Ihe water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 


4. Region; territory. 


the yoke devils worn to others purpoſe; | GRo'TTo, grot-t6, x. . [grotte, Fr. grotta, 
Working i grofely in a natural cate, I Ital.] A cavern or cave made for coolneſs. . 
hat admiration did not whoop at them, Sbaleſp. It is not uſed properly of a dark horrid 
5 n 4... SOROS | cavern, "OP «|. 
Hgee it fo grofly ſhown' in thy behaviour, Their careleſs chieſs to the cool grottes run, 
n That in their kind they ſpeak it, Shakeſp. | The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them frem the ſun. 
Sagan | TRE, 8 . | Deren. 
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| itood,andfrom the ſhore 
| 222 — abyſs. Milton. 


Vith theſe came they, who from the bord'ring 


old to the brook that parts 
2 from Syriap ground, had general names 


Of Baalim and Aſbtaroth. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


poſſeſſion. 
. 1 of within theſe narrow bounds, 
Thy next delign is on thy acighbour s grounds : 
2 invites, to fall perfection grown; 
ITtyoun ſeems thin, becauſc it is thy own. Dryd. 
„ Land occupied. | F 
The ſea o erflow d my ground, | 
And my bell Flanders mare was drown'd. Milten. 
- The floor or level of the place. 
/" Wherefore ſhould I ſmite thee to the ground ? 


2 Sam. ii. 22. 


fallen on his face to the ground. 
_ I Sam. v. 4. 


A multitude fit on the ground. Matt. xv. 35. 


dome part of the month of June,thewaterof this 
lake deſcends under ground, through many great 


Brown. 


holes at the bottom. 


. Dregs 3 lees; fæces; that which ſettles at 


the bottom of liquors. 


Setbythem cyder, verjuice, ſour drink, or grounds. | 


| Mortimer. 

Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs 

in lopf ing gangrenes, from the uſe of the grounds 

of feng beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 

| Sharp's Surgery. 

\ The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which the 
fgures are afterwards painted. 

e ſer the limner to begin with a rude draught, 

aul the painter to lay his grounds with darkſome 

colours. Hahkew. 


When ſolid bodics, ſenſible to the ſeeling and | 


dark, are placed on light and tranſparent grounds, 
a, for example, the heavens, the clouds and waters, 
ard every other thing which is in motion, and void 
of different objects they ought to be more rough, 
aud more Ciltmguiſhablc, than that with which 
they are encompaſſed. Dryden . Dufreſney. 
ko. The fundamental ſubſtance; that by 
which the additional or accidental parts are 
ſupported. 8 
Oer his head | 
Anelkwrovghtheaven of ſilk and gold was ſpread, 
Azure che ground, the ſun in gold ſaone bright. 
| Ce toley. 
Indeed it was but juſt that the ſineſt lines in na- 
ture ſbould be drawn upon the moſt durable greun i 
Pope. 
Then, wrovght into the ſoul, let virtues mine, 
The grovad eternal, as the work divine. Yeung. 
N. The plain ſong; the tune on which de- 
ſcants are raiſed. 
Get a prayer-book in your hand, 
Aud ſtand betweent wo churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground Ill build a holy deſcant. Shakeſp. 


72. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention; 


| that which gives occaſion to the reſt. 
Though jealouſy of ſtate th' in vention found, 
Yet love rekin'd upon the former ground; 
| That way the tyrant had reſer wd to fly, 
Purſuing hate, now ſerv d to bring twoloversnigh. 


| "46 | Dr 

33. Thefirſt principles of knowledge. 18. 
The cangords will eaſily be known, if the fore- 
—_ be thoroughly beaten in, Pref. to Accidence. 
e ſtateſmen, or of them they which can read, 

| occupation find the grounds. Donne. 
grounds are already laid whereby that is un- 
Peltonably reſolved for having grantedthat God 
ewes ſufficient grace, vet w hen he co- operates moſt 
Ve Goth it not irreũiſtibly. Hammond. 
ung repaſts, till bed-time, their 


will be beſt taken up in the eaſy grounds. 


| 
* . and the ſtory of ſcripture. 


| Milton. | 
origin mental cauſe,; the true reaſon; | 
3 priacigle, 5 1 £ ; ' ay | ' l f 
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He defired the ſteward to tell him particularly 
the ground and event of this accident, Sidney. 
Making happineſs the ground of his unhappineſs, 
and good news the argument of his forrow. Sidney. 
The uſe and benefit of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeit the grounds 2nd firſt original cauſes from 
| whence they have ſprung be unknown. Hooker. 
In the ſolution of the Sabbatizer's object ion, 
my method ſhall be, to cxamine, inthe firſt place, 
the main grounds ard principles upon which he 
buildeth. White. 
Thou could'ſt not have diſcern'd 
| Fraud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake, 
No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make 
any particular relation of the grounds of their pro- 
ceedings, or the cauſes of their miſadventures. 
Clarend i n. 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
| Roſcommon. 
Love once given from her, and plac'd in you, 
Would leave no ground lever would be true. Dryd. 
It is not eaſy to imagine how any ſuch tradition | 
could ariſe ſo early, and ſpread ſo. univerſally, if 
there were not a real ground ſor it. Wilkins. 
if it be natutal, ought we not to conclude that 
there is ſome grund and reaſon for theſe fears, and 
that nature bath not planted them in us to no 
purpoſe. Titlotſn. 
Thus it appears, that ſuits at law are not ſinful 
in themſelves, but may lawfully be uſed, if there 
is no unlawfulneſs in the ground and way of ma- 
nagement. Ketilewell. 
Upon that prince's death, although the grounds | 
of our quarrel with France had recerved no man- 
ner of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter 
his ſentiments. Swift. 
The miraculous increaſe of the profeſſors of 


— — 


cauſes, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance. Atterbury. 
15. Ihe field or place of action. 
Here was thy end decreed, when theſe men roſe; 
And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 
Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground. Daniel. 


fight, advance, or retire. ö 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians be- 
n to loſe ground. 


round, 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. Dryd. | 
He has Idſt ground at the latter endof the day,by 


at the battle of Seneffe. Dryd. Fables, Preface. 


17, The intervening ſpace between the. flyer 
and purſuer. - | 
Ev'ning miſt, | | 
Ris'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, . 
And gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heels, 
Homeward returning, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Z Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to ſee another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purſuits of glory. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Even whilſt we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground upon us every moment. Addi/. 
18. The ſtate in which one is with reſpect to 
opponents or competitors. . 
Had'ſ thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of Vork, 
They never then had ſprung. Shakeſp. Hen, VI. 
If they get ground and *vantage of the king, 
" Then join you with them like a rib of ſteel, 
To make them ſtronger. Shakeſp, Hen. IV. 
He will ſtand his ground againſt all the attacks 
© that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury. 
Whatever ground we may have gotten upon our 
enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, the 
worſt enemies of 


; 


1 


Chriſtianity was without any viſible grounds and | 


16. The ſpace occupied by an army as they | 


Heartleſs they fought, and quitted foon their A lance of tough ground. a the Trojan threw, s 


purſuing his point too far, like the prince of Conde | 


GRO 
19. State of progreſs or receſſon. — 

I have known ſo many great examples of this 
cure, and heard of its being ſo familiar in Auſtria, 
that I wonder it has gained no more ground in 
other places. Temple. 

The ſquirrel is perpetually turning the heel in 
her cage: ſhe runs apace, and wearies herſelf with 
her continual motion, and gets no griund. Dryden. 

20. The foil to ſet a thing off. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation plittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. Shabe/p. 


To GROUND, grou'nd. v. n. [from the noun.)] 
1. To fix on the ground. 


2. 18 found, as upon cauſe, reaſon, or prin- 
ciple. 
Wiſdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible 
rule of compariſon, Haokcey. 
The church of England, walking in the good 
and old way of the orthodoxal primitive fathers, - 
groundeth the religious obſervation of the Lord's- 
day, and of other Chriſtian holidays, upon the 
natural equity, and not upon the letter of the 
fourth commandment. White. 
It may ſerve us to ground con jectures more aps 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with. ; Boyle. 
If your. own actions on your will you ground, 
Mine ſhall hereafter know no other bound. Dry. 
Some eminent ſpirit, having ſignalized his va» 
lour, becomes to have influence on the people, to 
grow their leader in warlike expeditions; and 
this is grounded upon the principles of nature and 
common reaſon, which, where prudence and cou- 
rage are required, rather incite us to fly to a ſingle 
perſon than a multitude. St. 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments 
of knowledge. Ree 
Being rooted and grounded in love. Efb. iii. 17. 


| GROUND, ground. The preterite and part.“ 


paſſ. of grizd. 
How dull and rugged, ere tis ground 
And poliſh'd, looks a diamond. Hudibras. 
Ground is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which 1s next the ground, or near th 
ground, | 


\ Gro'UND-ASH, grou'nd-ash. 7. / A ſaplin of 
Sidney. F aſh taken from the grouud ;- not a branch 


cut from a tree. 


Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew. 
4 | Dryden's A. 
Some cut the young aſhes off about au inch 

above the ground, which cauſes them to make 
very large ſtraight ſhoots, which they call'/ground- 
aſo. Mortimer. Hyuſpandry... 


Gro'UxD-BAIT, grou'nd-bit. 2. . from 


malt boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you deſign to angle, ſinks to 
the bottom, and draws the fiſh to it. 
Take the depth of the place where you mean” 
after to caſt your ground-bait, and to fin. 
| Yr Wallau t Angler. 
Gzo/unD-FLOOR, grou'nd-Hör. 2. ſ. [ground 
and floor. ] The lower ſtory of a houſe. 


| Gxo/UxD-1vY, grou'nd-Y-vy." 1. , [ hedera- 


terreſtris, Lat.] Alehoof, or tunhoof, 
Alehoof or ground- ivy is, in my opinion, o 
moſt excellent uſe and virtue of any plants ame¹r 


8 ä 
 GrO'UND-OAR, grou'nd-d6&. 1. ſ. [ground abt 
oa. ] | SLE | by 
If the planting of ' oaks were more in uſe for 
underwoods, it would ſpoil the cooper's trade for 
| the making of hoops, either of haſel or 'aflf; be- 
' cauſe one hoop made of the young ſhoots of a 


and led. captive by the one, while we triumph ſo 
| gloriouſly over the others. 


- 


/ 


e two; but are even ſubdued | 


© Atterbury. | pits, Lat. A plant. 


ground. ob, would outlaſt fix of the beſt aſn. Mort. 
-Gro'UnD-PINE, grou nd -In. 2. /. [cham r= 
| ik BS BL EE; © 


The 


ground and lait. ] A bait made of barley or 


Temple, 
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The whole plant has a very fingular ſmell, * 
ſembling that of refin z whence its name ground- 
pine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in 
ſome places on the ditch banks by road ſides. Hill. 
Gzo'UND-PLATE, grou/nd-plat. =. / Un 
architecture.] The outermoſt pieces of tim- 
ber lying on or near the 1 „ and framed 
into one another with mortiſes and ten- 
nons. In theſe alſo are mortiſes made to 
receive the tennons of the joiſts, the ſum- 
mer and girders ; and ſometimes the trim- | 
mers for the ſtair-caiſe and chimney-way, ' 
and the binding joiſt. Harri. 
In the orthozraphical ſchemes there ſhould be 
= true delineation, if it be a timber-bailding, ol 
the ſeveral ſizes of the ground plates, breaft ſums | 
mers, and beams. Mortimer. 


GROU- Tor, grov'nd-pldt. ». /. 
1. — 2 on which any building is 
ccd. | 
1 Wretched Gynecia, where can'ſt thou find any 
mall ground-plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 
A grownd-plet fquare five hives of bees contains; 
Emblems of induſtry and virtuous gains. Harte. 
2. The ichnography of a building. | 
Gro/UND-RENT, ground-rent. ./. Rent paid 
for the privilege of building on another 
man's ground. 
A foot in front, and thirty-three five-ſevenths 
deep, would bring in a ground-rent of five pounds. 
| Arbuibnot on Coins. 
The ſite was neither granted him, nor giv'n; 
*T'was nature's, and the ground-rent due to Heav'n. 
(@20'0ND-ROOM, 


Harte. 
8 1. /. A room 
on the level with the ground. 

I beſeeched kim hereafter to meditate in a 
ground-room ; for that otherwiſe it would be im- 
e for an artiſt of any other kind to live near 

7 TN | Tatler. | 
GUD, grou'n-did-1F, adv. {from 
grounded. Upon firm principles. 
Ile hath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking ground- 
edly, and to the purpoſe, upon this ſubject. G anv. 
-GxO/UNDLESS, grou'nd-lls. a4 /. from ground. 
Void of reaſon; wanting ground. | 
But when vain doubt and groun?leſe fear E 
Do that dear fooliſh boſom tar. Prior. 
We have great reaſoh to look upon the high 
pretenſions which the Roman church makes to 
miracles as groundleſs, and to reject her vain and 
fabulous accounts of them. Atterbury. 
Ib be party who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
-xea] for the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be care- 
Fol to diſcover ſuch a reverence for religion, as 
may ſhew how gravnd!e/s that reproach is which | 
s caſt upon them, of being averſe to our national 
_ worſhip. r Freeholder. | 
-GrROUNDLESSLY, grou'nd-Is-Ix. adj. [from | 
 ' graundlleſs.) Without reaſon; without cauſe; | 
without juſt reaſon. 8 
Divers perſons have produced the like by ſpirit | 
| af vitriol, or juice of lemons ; but have groundlefely | 
aſcribed the.effet to ſome peculiar quality of thoſe 
UNDLESSNESS, 


_ two liquors. on Colours. | 
Ifrom groundlefs.] v 
He 4 59 


| 


— 


1 


, 


| 


| 


; 


- 


'0 rotu'nd-Rs-nls. n. / 
rſt not cite the words either. ol my 


ant of guſt reaſon. _ 
x book 
_ - os ſermons, leſt the reader ſhould have diſcovered 
the notorious falſhood and groungd!s/ine/s of his 
| * STEM Nin 
Gig unpre, grountHiing, u. ., [from 
ground.) A fiſh which keeps at . 4 — N 
vf the water: henee one of the low vulgar. 
2 n „Hummer. 
NV K offends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſticous 
deriwig-pated fellow tear a paſſion to'tatters, to 
... ery rags, to ſplit the cars A 5 


| Gaofunny.y, gro-). eito.{f 


'Gro'UnDSEL, grou'nd-sll. . J. [3phund and 


Gro'unDsEL, grou'nd-sll. x. /. [/enecio, Lat.] 
ö 
Gro UnDWoRK, grou/ad-whrk. u. / {ground 


3. Firſt principle ; original reaſon. 


Grove, grp. n./. (groupe, Fr, groppo, 


— 


00% 
principles; ſolidly; not fuperficially. 


"ub 
ot in ufe. 
A man, 8 learned already, may take 
much profit hi 
other mens works, for his own memory ſake, into 
ſhorter room, Aſcham. . 


pile the baſis, Sax. perhaps from ſella, Lat.) 
The timber or raiſed pavement next the 
ground. 

The window-frame hath every one of its lights 
rahbetted on its outſide about half an inch into 
the frame; and all theſe rabbets, but that on the 
ground/el, are grooved ſquare ; but the rabbet on 
the ground/el is levelled downwards, that rain or 
ſnow may the freelier fall off, axon. 


A plant. 


and work.] 8 
t. The ground ; the firſt ſtratum; the firſt 
part of the whole ; that to which the reſt is 
additional. | 
A way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Which, when the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know ; 
The groundrvork is of ſtars, Dryden: Fable. 


| 
| 


The main ſxill and renne will be, to n- 
per them ſuch lectures and explanations, upon 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them 
in willing obedience. | Milton 


* 


4 
- 


_@ 


The groun#work thereof is nevertheleſs true d 


certain, however they throagh ignorance diſpuiſe 


the ſame, or through vanity;Spenſer"sState ire“ 


The morals is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, 3 
being the groundwork of his inſtruction. Dryden. 


Ital.} A crowd; a cluſter; a hurdle ; 
number thronged together. 

In a picture, beſides the principal figures which 
compoſe it, and are placed in the midſt of it, there 
are leſs groups or knots of figures difpofed at pro- 
per dliſtances, which are parts of the piece, and 
ſeem to carry on the ſame deſign in a more in- 
ferior manger. Dryden. Dufreſnoy. 

I cannot doubt but the poet had here in view 
the picture of Zetus, in the famous group of figures 
which repreſents the two brothers binding Dirce 
to the horns of a mad hull. Addiſon. 

You ſhould try your graving tools 
On this odious group of fools. _ Swift, 

To GROur, gro'p. v. a. [groupper, Fr.] To 
put into a crowd ; to huddle together. 

The difficulty lies in drawing and diſpoſing, or, 
as the painters term it, in grouping ſuch a multi- 
tude of different objects, preſerving ſtill the juſtice 
and conformity of ſtyle and colouring. Prior. 
GrovsE, grou's. . . A kind of fowl; a 

heath - cock. n 

The *Tquires in ſcorn will fly the houſe 
For better game, and look for grouſe. Sæoift. 

GROUT, grou't. 2. / nur, Sax. In Scot- 
land they call it groats.] 
1. Coarſe. meal; pollard. | 

King Hardicnute, midſt Danes andSaxons ſtout, 

Carous'd in nut-brown ale, and din'd on growt : 

Which diſh irs priftine honour {ill retains, 

And when x43 prince is crown'd in ſplendour 


n 


] 


ſelf, in uſing by epitome to draw | 


| 


2. The firſt part of an undertaking ; the fun- 
_ damentals. 


{ 


. 


9. To advance to any ſtate. 


; 


| 


2. To be produced by vezetation. 


man; but it is thy word which are 


1 
graſs to grow for t Am 6, 


ſervice of man. * py 
1 


He cauſeth the 
herb for the 


In this country xreueth abundance of ta- 
1 1 ſince is brought int9 Europe to die rl > 
A bag, that gro-veth in the flelds, at che 84 
hard like a tennis-ball, ang white : AY p 
gr0w:th of a muſhroom-cnlour, and fol of n 5 
duſt. Bacon's Natural Hills 
But fa the tree? from þ... 
how far Wie 
In colder regions men compoſe 2 
Poiſon with art; but here it grows, 
Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile Plains m 
And viſit mountains where they once did 


Yo where grow: 


W., 
ighit 2% 
u. 

H 4. 
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3. To ſhoot in any particular form. 
Children, like tender oſiers, take the box. 
And zs they firſt are faſhion'd, alyrays grew. 


Dryden; 7 
4. To increaſe in ſtature. Lambs 
1 long with all my heart to ſee the prince: 
I hope he is much grows ſince laſt I faw kin, 
Shekeſp, Rict arg N 
The poor man had nothing, ſave one little ru 
lanib, which he had bought and rear'd up; a 
it gretou up together with him and with his 4 
dren. 2 Sam, Li. 
5. To come to manhood from infancy ; com 
monly followed by up. 
Now the prince grotoeth up faſt to be 2 may 
and is of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition, 
Bacon's Advice to Villines, 
The mat thing to be conſidered, in every acin 
of a child, is how it will become him whea hes 
bigger, and whither it will lead him when hes 
grown up. Lat. 
We are brought into the world children, igt 
rant aud impotent; and we groz up in w 
and folly. 2 
6. To iſſue, as plants from a foil, or a 
branches from the main trunk. 
They will ſeem not ſtuck into him, bot grow 
ing out of him. Deyden En, Dediaum 
7. To increaſe in bulk; to become greater, of 
more numerous. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay: 4 
for nails they grow continually. Bacon's Net. A. 
Then their numbers ſwell, 
And grow upon us. Deb. 
Diviſions grow upon us, by neglect of pra 
duties: as &very age degenerated from prom 
1 advanced in nice inquitics. 
Ow 75 Decay of Pity 
ogre ſs. 
knowledge of or 
. 2 a. ii. Il 


8. To improve; to make pr 
Grow in grace, and in the 

Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt Pet, ul. 
He then diſpenſed his belt of legacies, his bier 
ſings; moſt paſſionately exhorting the pe 
growing hopes of the family. | * 
As he grew forward in years he was tra! = 

to learning, under one Pronapides, who tag 
the Pehaſpick letter invented by Linu. 7% 


Nature, as ib grows again do warde earth, 
Is Fathion's for the jourhey dull and heavy. C 


They doubted whereunto this . 


reigns. — King. The king, by this time, was 
2+ That which purges off. „ ö height of pert for cunnivg Log 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout; | every accident and event that went * 
The reſt, in cells apart, the Tiquid neQtar ſhout, and inputedto his forefight. — 
„VVV But when toripen'd manhond he ney | 
3. A kind of wi apple. [Agriomelum, Lat.] J The greedy Tailor ſhall the ſeas _ 0m 


To. GROW, gr. v. x. preter. grew.z part. ro. To come by degrees; to reach 


Dutt. 


groaun. IxnOyan, Sax. grœpen, 
mob cla 


9 


to inereaſe by vegetation. 


— 


| l 
—_ GRO GRU ; 
bse, cunning diverſians, and the like z and they] | another. It is always change, but not always Though ſleeping one hour refreſheth his ſong, ] 
e Gcilfol in the ordering of their battles. | increaſe ; for a thing may grow leſs, as well | Yet truſt not Hob gretothead for fleeping tov ſong. | 
on Racon * E ays. l As grow greater, uf . I! 


. harmony of proſe, I have , 2 
arſe . 147 Alte 4 that 1 N . GO. fa, gro-ar. n./. [from grow.] An V GRUB, grüb'. v. a. [graban, preter. gro 


Ni 
4 
ſo . 4; Droid, increaſer. | to dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to deſtroy by þ 
into 4 habit, and 2 calbes 75 5 a It will grow to a great bigneſs, being the quickeſt digging; to root out of the ground; to era- 1 | 
Tent '* ire ot all reſtraints of law | grower of any kind of elm. Mortimer. dicate by throwing up out of the ſoil. .2W 
and ett. Rogers. To Growr, grow!. v. », [ grollen, Flem.] A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and hedges | 
and 20 ward : to gather ground. t. To ſnarl or murmur like an angry cur. about his yineyard to be grubbed up. L. Eftrange. = 
1. Dees op of their government nigh | They roam amid” the fury of their heart, Foreſt land, : { 
Some ſet ing che ar 5 And growl their horrid loves. Thomſon's Spring. From whence the ſurly pl oughman grubs the wood i 
L, CU the deat nee, will not at- Dogs in this country are of the ſize of commun 4. 2 . ; 
work trou 7 8 paſts an Treland maſtiffs, and by nature never bark, but grow! The grubbing up of woods and trees May ne I 
tow: —— l bf 5a N Win. | when they are provoked. Ellis. 2 needful, upon the account of their unthrifti- i 
Was no 12 ; k 8. orte. 1 
ter began to ge 1 aſt on: great rain, with ter- | 2. To marmor? to grumble. As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 1 
rible thunder and lightning, and mighty tempeſts, Othello, ＋ Ne he would roar about but Homer mentions, they are moſt of them f 
then fell abundantly. Knollen. N | ay and then he would grow! grubbed up, ünce the promontory has been culti- | 
1 To be changed from one ſtate to another; n Fa ; | Gy. | vated and inhabited. Adiiſen on Lalv. ; 
to become either better ar worſe ; to turn. ROWN, gron. The participle paſſive of Gaus, grud'. n. J. from grubbing, or mining. 4 
Agood man's fortune may grozo out at heels. | S. n 1. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 3 
Shakgp. | 1. Advanced in growth. There is a difference between a grub and a but- q 
Scipio Nalica feared leſt, if the dread of that | n. Covered or filled. by the growth of any terfly, and yet your butterfly was a grub. SHH. 1 
' enemy were taken away, the Romans would grow thing. New creatures riſe, 5 $4 is 
either to idleneſs or civil diſfenfion. Abbot. | I went by the field of the flothful, and by the | A moving mafs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs ; ; 
Hence, hence, and toſome barbarous climate fly, vineyard of the man void of underſtanding ; and 'Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 4 
Which ooly brutes = human form does * | | lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and nettles The aps py bees with pointed tings. D, | 7 
And man grows wild in nature's common ficld. covered the face thereof. Proverbs, The grad N 1 
N Dryden. | 3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature, Oft unobſerv'd, invades the vital core; 8 
The n Le pare, and in a mortal fright, | I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which I was Pernicious tenant | and her ſecret cave # 
Spent wich the labour of ſo long a flight. Dryden. told were for a grown woman, that would ſcarce Enlarges hourly, preying on the pulp 7 
Patent of command , » have been big enough for one of our little girls. Ceaſeleſs. : 222 x 
Inge keg 1 and growing * 2 —— | Locke. | 2. Afhort thick man; a dwarf. In contempt. F 
a r 22 r the ” 9 2 er, grö th. n. . from grewn.] 1 Jokk 1 a Lu 2 boar Þ 
i unleſs we regulate our expences: . © Locke. I. — — vegetable life; increaſe © — s; 0 * 22. 
| 2 err * Deep in the palace of long grob there ſtood | To Grv'BBLE, 54. v. u. [grubelen, Germ. - 
* A ＋ n | Szeift A laurel's trunk of venerable wood. Dryden's in. | from grub.) o feel in the dark. 1 
by Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place * at Thoſe trees that have the floweſt grototl, are, | Thou haſt a colour; 8 
1 2 port, where nations 44,508 4.4 q | for that reaſon, of the longeſt continuance Azterb. Now let me rowl and g+ubbte thee ; ( 
a in a neutral country. Arbutbnoe, | 2: Are production; thing produced; Blind men fay white feels ſmooth, and black feels - 
By degrees the vain, deluded elf, act of producing. | rough f , 
22 a humour with his former ſelf, Harte. Forbidding every bleak unkindly fog Thou haſt a rugged ſkin ; I do not like thee. Dryd. 


i - 
pa ——- 


13. To proceed as from a cauſe or reaſon. To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. | Gau'sSTREET, grab'-stret. n./. Originally 
What will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked Ra BE it Tis Milton, the name of a ftreet, near Moorhelds in 
under the cloak of divine authority, impoſſible it Our little world, the image of the great, London, much inhabited by, writers of 
$ that ever the wit of man ſhould imagine, *till | Of her own grozoth hath all that nature craves, ſmall hiſtories, dictionaries, and temporary 
ame have brought forth the fruits of them. Hooler. And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves. Vall. poems; whence any mean production is 


Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, The trade of a country ariſes from the native lled grub hreet. 
from hence ſo precious a benefit hath grown by growth: of the ſoil or ſeas, ern ex 2 | dag; de da, (fl died wigs , 
| Hooker. [ had thought, for the honour of our nation, | »a-raain; vio dag infa. . Ads 
Take heed now that ye fail not to do this: why | that the knight's tale was of Engliſh groweb, and The firſt part, though calculated only for the 
Hould damage grow to the hurt of the king? Chaucer'sown. , | Dryden. | . meridian of grublreet, was yet taken notice of by 
Ez. iv. 22. | 3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency. the better ſort. Arbuthnot. 


Hence grows that neceſſary diſtinction of the What I have tried, or thought, or heard upon I'd ſooner ballads write, and grubftreet lays. Gay. 


- Eints on earth and the ſaints in heaven; the firſt | this ſubjeR, may go a great way in preventing the 4 GRUDGE, grud'zh. v. a. [from 


belonging to the militant, the ſecond to the growth of this diſeaſe, where it is but new. Temple. — 


43 . ö according to Skinner, which in French is to 
The want of erade in Ireland proceeds om |} 4+ n F A e to maturity. grind or eat. In this ſenſe we ſay of one 
che f 2 ＋ * e KA en oi Lor ; who reſents. any thing ſecretly be cheaus it. 
want of people; and this is not grown from H 4 , : a 
| in aualit; Jas almoſt overta en him in his grozpth. Shakeſp. Graugnach, in Welſh, is ta murmur; to 
. 1 of the climate cry but chiefly | The Nagy now conſcious of His fatal grozoth, grumble. Grunigb, in Seotland, denotes 
14 ＋ Boe owe | 2 To ſome dark covert His retreat had made. Denb. a grumbling morofe countenance.) 
4- Jo acerue; to be forthcoming. ö Though an animal arrives at its full grozeth at . dee any dd of ans 
EV n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, | a certain age, ,perhaps it never comes to its full 3 ill ky 25 Er- 
ui to me by Antiphols. 35% . bulk tilt the 1aft period of lie. Arbuthrot en Ali. tber wit eee ee eee 
15. To adhere; to Rick together. : If parents ſhould be daily calling upon God in a Wit ragaos! ls 1 * 1 4 e as 
«i Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends, 1 folemn, deliberate Wer AGE and extending | Do you love 1 SEE le We f * 2 pp ö 5 
ch war do gcets together. Shateſp. Corislanns. their interceſſions, as the ſtate and grow! of their Ne Py | 
The frog' mouth grows up, and he continues - chifdretr required, ſach devotion would have a N e PER 1 


Þ for at leaſt fix months without cating. Mallon. W 1 gat To grudee my pleaſures, to cut of my t#ain. Slal. 
les | Mallon. ghty influence upon the reſt of their lives. Za. | | . ö 4 : 
2 durnings and ſcaldings the fingers would 5. 9 ; advancement. | 2 mn Lege > 1 8 - 
age grow together ; the chin would grow t grieved David's religious mind to conſider | ; "oe 0 1 8 7 * * 1 ap * "4&; 
ye e aud the arms to the ſides, were ihicy the grozoth of his own eſtate and dignity, the af- He i 4 = ks; and, Hluing 094 
not undered, ins Surgery. fairs of religion continuing ſtill in the former | Grades their life fron whelier Mie den began. 


ib. To fuel: a fea term. \ gig ; | Hel "Theſe clamonrs with diſdain he heard, 


e e ee tumbling do rolling GO TUB Ab, gröt-had.) 2. , from gs 
of thi . | -hed. ) u. . [from 1 & the 'b | | 
1 from ſide to file, when the fea is never ſg | G ora, £ or ml. þ ＋. gra. Much grudg'd the praiſe,” but more the rob'd re- 


25 * or great | bead ; | wi.ard. Dein. 
17. Th n 8 N | capito, Lat. Z Do not, as ſome men, run upom the tilt, and 
4 fe — . by this 2 i =O Akin&of filb.- +  Minſavorth. | | tale of the ſediments of a grudging uncommunica- 
©. r paſſage from one An i . d fn ive diſpoſition. Lt 07 a : 
Yor. I 8 P ge _ fate 2. An idle lazy chow Obſolete. 18. diſpoſition. | eber 


: 5 fs | Let 


G R U G R U | GUA 
1.4 us confder the inexhanſited 8 of che | Finger of birth-ftrangl'd babe, | The blood, when let, was black 


ocean; and though ſome have grudged the great | Ditch-deliver'd by a ; x red part without a due conliſtence, the fer, e 
ſhare that it takes of the ſurſace of the earth, yet Make the gruel thick and ſlab. Shakeſp. Macbeth. line, and of a yellowiſh green, m 4. 


Art 
we ſhall propoſe this too, as a conſpi mark Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel | | Grvu/movsness, grö'-müs-ls. „ ws 
and character of the wiſdom of God. Bentley. Upon the ſtrength of water gruel ? R ; Pricr. grumous.] Thickneſs of a Fs 25 rom 

I have often heard the Preſbyterians ſay they . Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not quour. Zulated hi. 
did not grudge us our employments. $2vift. much hopped, poſſet-drinks, and in general what- The cauſe may be referred either to . 
2. To give or take unwillingly. ever relazeth. Arbuthnot. lation of the ſerum, or grumuſz/; of 8. = . 
Let me at leaſt a funeral marriage crave, GRUFF, grate adj. [groff, Dut.] Sour off 5 N 7E © blood 
, Nor groepe my cold embraces in the grave.D ene aſpect; arſh of manners. | Grvu'xstL, gruͤn Lsll. . 3 [More i 
They have grudged thoſe contributions, which Around the fiend, in hideous order, fat groundfil, unleſs Milton intended to * 
have ſet our country at the head oſ all the govern- Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, the Saxon znund.] The ground 7 Ty 
LY >- + 1 © Addiſon. | Gn diſcontent, through ignorance miſled. Garth. lower part ot the building. Boe. 
To GruDGE, grud'zh. v. 2. * he appellation of honour was ſuch an one the | | Next came one K 


1. To murmur; to repine. Hed gruff, ſuch an one the ſtocky. Addifor 
They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, | Gxy/rrLy, grüf-IYy. adv. [from gruß. 


— 


Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captĩve ark 
Maim'd his brute image, heads and hands] 


whereunto idolatry maketh ſubject; nor is thete Harſhly ; ruggedly ; roughly. In his own temple, 333 op 
cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the ſame ſhould | The gu. of Mars high ce . ltood, 1. * 4 2 * 2 a 70 * edge, 8 
2. 8 pr — injuſtice. Hooker.) All ſheath'd in arms, and gruſty look d . god. 7 1 * 
We not gr or repine at our portion, . 55 ryden. 1 
but are contented with thoſe circumſtances which | GR u' rrxNSsS, grdf-nis. n. /. [from griff. Tp 8 1 v. 7, grunnis, 
the providence of God hath made to be . | Ruggedneſs of mien; harſhinefs of look or f ur Hike a be g grants. 5 Lat.] Tomur. 
F i ee. voice, dneigh, and bark, andęrurf. and 
2. To be unwilling; to be reluctant. Gavn, grim/.adj. [contracted from grumble. Andneigh, and bark, andgrunt, and roar and burn, 
Mag: owe there ge-with we. quent grmieg to 8 ebe, A lo werd. L horſe, hound, bog, bear, fre, a * 
on in — Majeity's ſhips, as if it * 2 ; Nic looked four and grum, and would not oper | Lament, ye ſwine! in gruntings ſpend you —_ 
| 712 ho country and the court, his mouth. nn For you, like me, have loſt your ſole relief. Gay, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great deſire : To GRU'MBLE, gram'bl. v. n. [grommelen, Thy brinded boars may flumber undiſmay'd, 
Nor grudging give what publick mals renee. grommen, Dut.] | Or grunt ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade. Tice), 
| 8 | Dryden's Fables. | T- To murmur with diſcontent. The ſcolding quean to louder notes doch riſe, 
3. To be envious. EXD 7 A bridegroom, : To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
Grate not one againſt another, brethren, leſt A grumiling groom, and that the girl ang” over | The gruntiag hogs alarm the neighbours 2 
To wiſh in ſecret. A low 5 hey | Thou grimblsf and raileſt every hour on Athil-] Gauxr, grant. n./. [from the verb. The 
* Ton in the mot * apc autos be gave les, and thou art as full of envy at his greatneſs noiſe of a hog. 
He had a grudzing ſtill to be a knave. D den. 2s Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty. Shateſp. Swine's ſnowts, ſwine's bodies, took they, 
5. To wy * * any uneaſy 8 I TH" accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th* other fide, briſtles, grunts. - Chapman, 
T 
bes METS 12 ter Suitors, all but one, will depart grumling, be- With many a dcadly grunt and doleful ſqueak, 
/ ,' bein the 28 Ol 50 — 2 ains er cauſe they miſs of what they think their due. South. Poor fwine, as if their pretty hearts would break, 
the ws = l ed the ſieve. Providence has allotted man a competency : all | EN ES Dryta. 
Haſt thou * 2 la, . of th f, | ? | beyond it is ſuperfiuous 3 and there will be grumb- From hence were heard 
OE EEInOT £9 udgings 1 ling without end, if we reckon that we want this, | The grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears, 
, | - becauſe we have it not. L" Eftrange.} And kerds of howling wolves. Didn't Es. 
GRUDG E, grud zh. N. SJ. [from the verb.] I. Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, Gru'NTER, grin'-tar, 1. J. (from grant.) 
=. 4 9 ; inveterate malevolence; Still grumbles that he has no more. Prior. 1. He that grunts. 
] u Alice. N , * 5 , 4 
_ TS; 2+ To growl ; to gnarl. 2. A kind of fiſh. [ycore's.) Ainfeorth, 
Many countries about her were full of wars“, ne a X50 
which, for old ow to-Ocgioch, were thoughe The lion, though he ſces the toils are ſet, GruU'NTLING, grint'-ling. 2. / [from grun. 


Yet, pinch'd with raging hunger, ſcours away; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; 
At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grumble; o'er. his 


ſtill would conclude there. Sidney. 
Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean.$bat. 
x Let me goin to ſee the generals: ñ⸗᷑6- 
There is ſome grudge between em; tis not meet | |, 
They be alone. * Shakeſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Deep: feſter' d hate: F | 8 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 
Aud mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon, Tate. 
3. Anger; ill- will. 2 OS 
The god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 


A young hog. 
To GRUTCH, grat'sh. v. a. {corrupted for 
the ſake of rhyme from grudge.) Io tn. 


| Prey. Dryden. = ine; to be diſcontented. Not 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. MS Gor n _— TTL 


Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. Metteyx. The poor at the encloſure doth grutc, 


Like a ſtorm Becauſe of abuſes that fall, 
That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, 338 men ſhould have but too much, 


And grumbles in the wind. Rotue r Reyal Convert. And ſome again nothing at all. Tuſcr's Hiſsedy 


3 | re born for we mull bear, 
| Daſh on the mountains brow, and ſhake the woods ITE in fs fock, 


That grumbling wave below. Thomfon's Winter. That what to all may happen here, 


Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge. | Sr. Grv'M BLER, gram'- blur, Ns 7. {from grumble.) If t chance to me, I muſt not grulcb. Ben Jorſer, 
x, Unwillingneſs to benefit. One that grumbles; a murmurer; a diſcon- GruTCH, grut'sh. 2. / [from the verb, 
%. Thoſe to whom you have tented man. | - Malice; ill-will. 
\ "With grudge preferr'd me. Be Jonſon, The half-pence are good half-pence, and 1 will In it he melted leaden bullets, 
4. Envy ; odium ; invidious cenſure. ſtand by it: if I made them of ſilver, it would þ To ſhoot at foes, and ſometimes pullets; 

5. Remorſe of conſcience. . Ainſworth. by _ eee * . Soft. To whom he bore ſo fell a grotch, Hudiira: 
| 6. Some little commotion, or forerunner of Grvu'MBLING, grum -bling. 1. J. {from grum- He ne'er gave quarter t any ſuch. * % 
| a diſeaſe, | Ainſworth. | #e.) A murmuring through diſcontent ; a Gar, grt. . /. [yg-] Any thing of - 

- GUD, e, grüd'-zhing - y. adv. [from grudge. 4. ABI value; as, the 710 of fd 

2 3 * 21 ; . : 4c) -a-kumM. 7. /. el th 
5 ro be g ; cated ; re | - Without or grudge or grawdlinge. Slate. 1 25 My 65 . & 
Like barpies they could ſcent a plenteous board; | GRUME, gro0'm. 2. /. [grumeau, Fr. grumus, | cellent in many chronick taſcs, and 2 oo 
Then to be ſure they never ſail'd their lord: Lat.] A thick viſcid conſiſtence of a fluid: | mous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, = - 
The reſt was form, and bare attendance paid ; . asthe white of an egg, or clotted like cold | does ſingly in warmer climates, — 4 wv 
Then drank and eat, and grudgingly obey'd. Dryd. | bloot. | Quincy. find it inſufficient. We have a rel Hl. 
ä Gxv'EL, grö-. 2. 1 (nr, gruelle, Fr.] | Gxu'mLy,gram'-ly. adv. (from grum.] Sul- | properly called gum ge,, 


aran:y 

GuaranTE's, gar-rin-t% 2. /- [guaren' 

| Fr.] A power who undertakes to ſee f. 
pulations performed. . 


Food made by boiling oatmeal in water; | lenly ; moroſely. RO Wen, 
any kind of mixture made by boiling in- Gau' Nous, gròô-muͤs. adj. [from grume.] 
diedients in water. - 2 Thick; clotted. FOE ee 


* 
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ee for the peace of man- 
kind, where laws cannot ſecure it, may think it 
the concern of his providence. South. 


ce diſtinguiſhed by being 2 patron of 
3 and raarhs of the Weſtphalian 
An oath is a pro 


Addiſon on the War. 

miſe made to God, wn * — * 

perior, ſuperior to kings. And he is alto 

— — and avenger of all breach of faith 
and injuſtice. 

To CUA RANT 


Leſley. 
7, gir-rin-te'. v. a. [garantir, 

Fr.] To un N 

. mance of any articles. 

7; GUARD, gi'rd. v. a. [garder, Fr. from 
our word ward, the w being changed by 
the French intog ; as Galles for Wales.] 

1. To watch by way of defence and ſecurity. 

2. To protect; to defend. 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder ſhall. 
g | . Waller. 

- _ Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 
To guard your own or others innocence. Dryden. 

EA on defence, the Trojans are not flow 

To rare their ſhore from an expected foe. Dryden. 

The port of Genoa is very ill guarded againſt 
the terms. Addiſon en Italy. 

3. To preſerve by caution. g 

One would take care to guard one's ſelf againſt 
thisparticularimperfecion, becauſe it isthat which 
our nature very ſtrongly inclines us to. Addiſon. 

4. To provide againſt objections. 

Homer has guarded every circumſtance with as 
much caution as if he had been made aware of 


God, the great guarant 


the objection. | Broome on Od. 
5- To adorn with liſts, laces, or ornamental 
borders. Obſolete. . 
Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. Shateſp. 
See a fellow 


In a long motley, guarded with yellow. Shakeſp. 


To Guan, gard. v. 2. To be in a ſtate of 
caution or defence. 

. » There are caſes, in which a man muſt guard, 
if he intends to keep fair with the world, and turn 
the penny. Collier. 
To guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, it is neceſſary 
te acquaint ourſelves a little with words. Watts. 

Guard, gard. 1. /. [garde, Fr. ward, Teu- 
tonick.] | 
1. A man, or body of men, whoſe bufineſs 
is towatch by way of defence or prevention. 

. The guard bare 
into the guard chamber. I Kings, xiv. 28. 

Up into heav'n, from paradiſc, in haſte 
Th' angelick guard: aſcended, mute, and ſad 

- For man. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

They miſs'd courts, guardi, a gay and num'rous 
train ö 


Our judges like our Jaws were rude and plain. 


With liſted hands, and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him — 4228 the ſkies. 
: * Dryden. 

He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, fince 
there cannot always be a guard upon him, except / 
wag you put into his own mind by good princi- 


* f 5 Lecke.- 
They »Wurping arbitrary power, had their guard; | 
d ſpies, after the practice of tyrants, wy 


4% Aﬀtate of caution ; a ftate of vigilance, 
great alteration which he made in the ſtate 
= cal, cauſed him to ſtand upon his guard 
.* AE, oO 1 Davies. 
T9 6 es.” 2 man off his guard. L' Era: ge. 
It is wiſdom to keep ourſelves upon « AY 
| 3 We. * 
; de ſtood collected and prepar'd; 


on his wy 


dertake to ſecure the perfor- | 


em, and brought them back | 


Cowley. |- 


1" Eftrange. | 


GUA 


Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrict guard: | 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt. it is to keep them igno- 
rant. Locke. 

Men are always upon their guard againſt an 
appearance of deſign. Smalridge. 

3- Limitation ; anticipation of objection ; 
caution of expreſſion, 

They have expreſſed themſelves with as few 
guards and reſtrictions as I, Atterbury. 

4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. Ob- 
ſolete. 
5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 
GUA RDAGE, ga r-dag. u. ſ. [from guard.) 
State of wardſhip. Obſolete. 
A maid ſo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou. Shakeſp. Othello. 
GAK DR R, ga'r-dir, . ſ. One who guards. 
| Ainſworth. 
GUA'RDIAN, ga'r-dyan. 2. ſ. [ gardien, Fr. from 
guard.) 
1. One that has the care of an orphan; one 
who is to ſupply the want of parents. 

I am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being 
her uncle and her guardian. Shakeſp. Much Ade. 

When perjur'd guardians, proud with impious 

| gains, 
Choak.up the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains! 
Dryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardian, thought 
it their duty to take care of che intereſt of the 
three girls. Arbuthnot. 


* 


— 


2. One to whom the care and preſervation of | 


any thing is committed. 
I gave you all, 
Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries; 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
It then becomes the common concern of all 
that havetruth at heart, and more eſpecially of thoſe 
who are the appointcd guardians of the Chriſtian 
faith, to be upon the watch againſt ſeducers. Waterl. 
3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed. 
Where is, Duncan's body ? 
— Carried to Colmeſkill, 
The ſacred ſtoreheuſe of his predeceſſors, 
And guardian of their bones, | oP 
GUARDIAN of the Spiritualities, gAi'r-dyan ov 
the spèr it - tshũ-Al“- i- tès. He to whom the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of any dioceſe is com- 
mitted, during the vacancy of the ſee. He 
may be either guardian in law, or jure ma- 
gftratis, as the archbiſhop is of any dioceſe 
within his province; or -guzrdian by dele- 
gation, as he whom the archbiſhop or vi- 
car-general doth for thetime depute.Coavel. 
GAR DIA, ga'r-dyan. adj. Performing the 
office of a kind protector or ſuperintendant. 
My charming patroneſs protects me unſeen, like 
my guardian angel; and ſhuns my gratitude like a 
fairy, who is bountiful by ſtealth, and conceals the 
giver when ſhe beſtows the gift. Dryden. 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of the future age. Pope. 
Mean while Minerva, in her guardian care, 
| Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of air. 
| | : Pope. 
Gua'RDIANSH1P, gAr-dyan-sbip. n. / {from 
guardian.) The office of a guardian. 

The curate ſtretched his patent for the cure of 
ſouls, to a kind of tutclary guardianſoip over goods 
and chattels, - L' Efirange. 

This holds true, not only in loſſes and indigni- 
ties offered to ourſelves, but alſo in the caſe of 

- truſt, when they are offered to others who are / 
committed to our care and guardianſbip. Kettlewwell 


| 


- "ſtate in Athens, aſſigning to himſelf the guardian 
ſeip of the laws, and chief commands in war. Swift. 
| Gua'nDLEsSs, gard-lls. adj. [from guard.) 


| 


| 


, 


Theſeus is the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular * 


Without defence, 2 
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So on the guarateſi herd, their keeper lain, 
Ruſhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. 
A rich land, guardleſs and undefended, mult 
needs have been a double incitement. South. 


GuA'rDSH1P, gi'rd-sblp. 2. /. [from guard. ] 
1. Care; protection. 
How bleſs'd am I, by ſuch a man led ! 
Under whoſe wiſe and careful guardſhip 
I now deſpiſe fatigue and hardſhip. Swift. 
2. [Guard and ſbip.] A king's ſhip to guard 
the coaſt, 
GUuaia'va, +>: wits g n. ſ. An American 
GVA'vA, gwa'-va. fruit. The fruit, 
ſays Sir Hans Sloane, is extremely delicious 
and wholeſome. They have only this in- 
convenience, that being very aſtringent, 
they ſtop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. 
GUBERNATION, gücbèr-na“-shün. =. J. [gu- 
bernatio, Lat.] Government; ſuperinten- 
dency; ſuperiour direction. 
Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but 
What ig tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited by 
the divine power and wiſdom, and employed as a 
medium or conſcious inftrument of this extenſive 
gubernation. Watt,. 
Gu'/pGEON, gad'-zhin. 1. /. [goujon, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and rivers, 
eaſily eagught, and therefore made a pro- 
verbial name for a man cafily cheated. 

Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards; 
But gudgeens, flounders, what my Thames affords. 


| Pope. 
2. A man eaſily cheated. 

This he. did to draw you in, like ſo many gur- 

gens, to ſwallow his falſe arguments. Swift, 


3. Something to be caught to a man's own 
diſadyantage ; a bait ; an allurement : gud- 
.geony being commonly uſed as baits for 


©, 
But fiſh not with this melancholy bair, 
For this fool's gadgeon, this opinion. SLakeſp. 
GvuE'zDON, gwer'-dfin. u. /. | guerdon, gardon, 
Fr.] A reward; a recompenſe, in a good 
and bad ſenſe. Aword now no longer in uſe. 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
- Amazed ſtands herſelf fo mock'd to ſee, 
By him who has the guerdon of his guile, | 
For {o-migfeigeing-her true knight to be. Spenſer. 
He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once receive 
the juſt guerdon Mall his former villanies. Arollee. 
Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerden when we hope to find, 
And thiak to burſt our into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th* abhorred ſheers, 
And flits the thin-ſpun life. Milton, 
To GUESS, ge&s'. v. a. ber, Dut.] 
1. To conjecture ; to judge without any cer- 
tain principles of judgment. 
Incapable and ſhailow innocents! 


You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. 


alte. 


| Sbaleſp. 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for cver, 
Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. | 9 50 


— Hum! I gueſs at it. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
He that, by reafon of his ſwift motions, can 
inform himſelf of all places and preparations, 
ſhould he not very often gueſs rightly of things to 
come, where God pleaſeth not to give impedi- 

|  Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 


To be Taxcallan enemies I . Dryden. 


| The ſame author ventures to gyefs at the parti- 
cular fate which would atiend the Roman govern- 
S2 Nor 


5 ; 
* b 
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My puren —.— has betray Sri fi. 
2. To conjecture rightly, or upon ſome juſt 
reaſon. 
One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that they 
who would have them might, and they who 
_ wapld not, might let them alone; but that himſelf 
had a right opinion concerning the true God. 
ES Stilling fleet. 
To Guess, ges“. v. a. To hit upon by acci- 
dent; to determine rightly of any thing 
without certain direction of the judgment. 
If Xerxes was able to call every common fol- 
dier by his name in his army, it may be. gue/cd 
be got nat this wouderful ability by learning his 
kflons by heart. | Locke. 
Gousss, ges'. n. , [from the verh.] Conjec- 
ture; judgment without any poſitive or 
certain grounds, | 
The enemy's in view; draw up your powers: 
_Hard is the g %% of their true ſtrength and forces. 


| | Shakp. 

His gueſe was uſually as near to prophecy as any 

man's. Fell. 
A poet muſt, confeſs 


His art's like phyſick, but a happy gueſs. Dryden. 
It. is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
eater good for a leſs, upon uncertain gueſſes, be- 
re a due examination. , | . © * Locke. 
We may make fome gueſs at the diſtinction of 
things, into thoſe that are according to, abaye, and 
contrary to reaſon, gp | che, 
This problem yet, this offspring of a gueſs, 


- 
« 


Let us for once a child of truth confeſs. Prior. 
No man is bleſt by accident, or gueſs, | 
True wiſdom is the price of happineſs. Toung. 


Gonx'ssxx, gès“-sür. n. /. [from gueſs.} Con- { 3. Fo govern by counfel.; to inſtruct. 


| For thy name's fake lead me and guide me. 


"je&urer; one who judges without certain 
'knowledge. | * IT 
It is the opinion of divers good gye/ſers, that the 
laſt fit will not be more violent than advantageous. 
n Pope. 
If fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take uch a 
ere , 
To thee I apply, great Smedley's ſucceſſor, 
To give thee la wen ſlec ves, a mitre and rocket, 
Whom, would'ſt thou reſemble ? 1 leave thee a 
: gueſſer. * - Sxoift, 
GueE'SSINGLY, gés!-sing-ly. adv. [from, gue/- 
Jing) Conjecturally; uncertainly. Not in 


T have a letter gueſſingly ſet down, —Shalgp. 
GUEST, gest'. 1. J. [zerr, vyv, Sax. geg 
Welih.]. CE TIONS Le 


1. One entertained in the houſe or at the table | 


of another. ? 
They all'murmured, ſaying, that he was gone 
to be gugſ with a man that is a ſinner. Lale, xix. 7. 
' Methinks a father r | 
_ -bs, at the nuptial of his ſon, a gueſt. 
That beſt becomes the table. | Sbaleſp. 
£ Tell my royal guef | | 
FE add to his commands my own requeſt, Dryden. 


2. Aſtranger; one who comes newly to refide. 


O deſarts, defarts! how fit a gue am I for you, | 
fince my heart can people you with: wild ravenous | 


beaſts, which in you are wanting? * Sidney. 
_ ©. + ©, Thoſe happieſt ſmiles | 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gueſts were in her eyes; which parted thence | 
A pearls from diamonds dropt. Shateſp. 
Gve'sraITE, gest- xt. . %. [from gueſ and 
rite.] Offices due to a gueſt. Wers 
PPP ᷣ ͤ /  _ Johbboere Sees 
E ik, that he would not beare 
In His black fleete that gueſfi-rite to the war. Chapm. 
Gurs TCHAMBER, geet=tshim-bur. n-/. [gue/ 
_ "and thamber.] Chamber of entertainment. 
Where is the gugfebamber, where 1 ſhall eat the 


. To direct ma way. 
When the ſpirit of truth is come, he will guide | 


9 


E vas, güg l. v. x. [gorgolaire, Ital.) 


1 


another man's head, and yet ſee never the worſe. 


GUI 


To ſound as water running with inte rmiſ- 

fions out of a narrowmouthed veſſel. 
Guryace, gyt-didzh. 3. f. (from guide.) 

The reward given to a guide, Ainfworth. 


GurDAXCE, gyt-dins. u. /. [from guide.] Di- 
rection ; government. | 
They charge me with neglecting the guidance of 
" wiſer men. Spenſer. 
As to thoſe who lived under the guidance of 
reaſon alone, without the aſſiſtance of ſupernatural 
light, it is highly probable that miracles, or a meſ- 
ſage from the dead, would perſuade them. ers. 
Particular application muſt be left to Chriſtian 
prudence, under the guidance of God's holy ſpirit, 
who knows our neceſſity before we aſk, and our 
ignorance in aſking. Rogers. 
This to the young—but thy experienc'd age 
Wants not the guidance of a former ſage. Servell. 
A prince ought not to be under the guidance or 
influence of either faction, becauſe. he declines 
from his office of preſiding over the whole to be 
the head of a party. Swift. 
To GUIDE, gytd. v. a. [guder, Fr.] 


you into all truth. John, xvi. 13. 
The new light ſerved to guide to their 
neighbours coffers. Decay of Pirty. 


the dark paſſages of life, may carry his eyes in 


' 

4. To regulate; to ſuperintend. | 
| Women negle& that which St. Paul affigns 
them as their proper buſineſs, the guiding of the | 


2. To influence. | 
Upon theſe, or ſuch like ſecular maxims, when 
nothing but the intereſd of this world gvides. men, 
they many times conclude that the ſlighteſt.wrongs 
are not to be put up. Keltlexweil. 


Pe xxxi. 3. 


| houſe, Decay of Piety, 


<a 4 „% onus. oa ues 2 


Than, led by a falſe guide, to err by day? Denham. 
2. One who directs another in his conduct. 


. paſſovex with my diſciples ? Mark, Liv. 14. 


| - 


[Gu1pe, gytd. u. ( [guide, Fr. from the verb.] 


One who directs another in his way. 
a guide of the unknown journey. 


So far to make us wiſh for ignorance ?. 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 


While yet but young, his father dy'd, 
And left him to an happy guide. + 

They have all the ſame paſtoral guides appointed, 

authorifed; ſanctiſied, and ſet apart by the ap- 


of eternal ſalvation. | 

3. Director; regulator. * 
Who the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature? In him we live, move, and arc. Thoſe 
things which nature is ſaid to do, are by divine 
art performed, uſing nature as. an inſtrument : 


herſelf working, but in the gyide of natures work. 
| 7 Hieoler. 


Some truths, are nat by reaſon to be tried, 


But we have ſure experience for our guide. Dryden. | 


Gur1DpeLsss, gytd-lis. adj. [from guide.] 
Having no guide; wanting a. governour or 
ſuperintendant. 5 7 8 
Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs. billows toſt, 
Though in his life he blaod:apd. ruin breath d. 
To his now guidalgſi kingdom peace bequeath'd. 


Dryden. * 
"g 5 ile] Free 
Gur LELE8S, gytl-lls. adj. [from Toy i 


There fierce-winds o'er duſky. valleys blow, 


Whoſe every puff. bæsrs empty ſhades away, 


Whoſoe ver has a faithful friend to gaize him in | 


South, | 


Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar: of fire to be 
Wi xviii. 3. 
Can knowledge have no bound, but muſt ad- 

[vance |. 


pointment of God by the directiou of the ſpirit, to | 
direct and lead the people of God in the ſame way | 


Pearſon. | 


nor is there any ſuch knowledge divine in nature | 


Gurs, gyi'-dir, u. /. [fr 
tor; regulator; — Ob 


GUT DON, gytd'-dn. n. /. (Fr. A fande 


GUI 


Zuide.] D: 

Obfelete. Dire. 
1 to the Roman camp condua 
That perſon, that bein Welch, 
: F provoked . 

pain, thrul bis dagger into his body 2 — 
inſtead of reaching his Vitals, opened * N n Jo 
hume, the unknown cauſe of all his pain 5 
ſtabbed humſeiſ into perfect health and cafe { * 
had great reaſon to acknowledg fy 


8 and / Providence for 


Our guider come! 


che guider of 16 
Kaus 


bearer; aſtandard. Obſolcte. 


GUIED, glFd. =. J. LSlercip, Sax. a fallow. 


* 


2 


| 


1 


* 


1 


= 


Which guide/oft in thoſe dark,dorginiong, ſtray. 
„ + ah Dryden. 


| 


2. 


thip, a corporation.) A ſociety : a 

ration; a fraternity or company, — 
ed together by orders and laws made among 
themſelves by their prince's licence. ee 
the common word gi or guild“ pro- 


ceeds, being a fraternity or commonalty ot 


men gathered into one combination, ſup- 
porting. their common charge by mut«1 
contribution. : 
Towards three or four o'clock 
Look for the news that the guild hall affords, 
Shaksſp. E. Il. 
In woollen cloth it appears, by thoſe ancleg 
guild: that were ſettled in England for this mary. 
facture, that this kingdom greatly flcurifacs in 
that art. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At. ſome ſick miſcr's triple bolted gate, 
For their deft auded abſent foals they make 
A moan fo loud, that all the g4il4/ awake. 


Copel. 


ſame with awi/e.] Deceitful cunning; infi- 

dious artifice ; miſchievous ſubtilty, 
With fawning words he courted her awhile,, 

And looking lovely, and oſt ſighing ſore, 

Her conſtant heart did court with divers guile; 

But words and looks, and ſig hs ſhe did abhor. 


Spenſer 
When ] have moſt need. to employ a friend, 


Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 


Be he to me! This do beg of heay'n, | 
When.I am cold in zeal to you or yours. Shal:/}, 
We may, with more ſucceſsful hope, reſolve 
To wage hy force ar gui eternal war. Maus, 
Nor thou his malice and falſe guile contemn: 
Subtile he needs muſt, be who could ſeduce 
Angels, 


The way not to be inveigled by them that are 
ſo guileful through ſkill, is thoroughly to be in- 
ſtructed in that which maketh {ſkilful againf 
guile. Hookers 

Without expence at all, 
By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain d. 
| Shakeſp. Henry Vl. 
He ſaw. his guile/id at 
By Eve, though all unweeting, ſcconded | 
Upon her huſband. Milton's Paradiſe Lol. 

The guide ful phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 

And flew ſublime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. 
Dryden's Zi» 
Treacherous; ſecretly miſchievous. 

I train'd thy brethren to that guilef«/ hole, 

Where the dead corps of Baſſianus lay. Sbalgp. 


Gur'LEFULLY, gyrl-füäl-Y. adv: [from guies 
Ful.] In fidiouſly; treacheroully. 


To whom the tempter guilefully reply d- Mut. 


Gur'LErvLNegss, gyil-fal-nls. u. / from 


. g 5 


guileful.] Secret treachery ; tricking cun- 


ning. 


from deceit.; void of inſidiouſae 


honeſt . Grits 


e chance for his. 


Pipe, 
GUIEE, gyFt. =. ſ. [guille, gille, old Fr. the 


Milton's Parad:ſe Lal. 
GurLEFUL, gytl-fal. adj. [guile and full.) 


Waller. 4 Wily ; infidious ; miſchievoully artful. 


& e aer 


ener n re 


61 


The ſtate of a man juſtly charged with a 
” ime; the contrary to innocence. 
It was neither guil 


cond quench the envy 
— for orion. Bucon's Henry VII. 


two are taken away, the poſſibility 
4 * poſſibility of innocence, what 
unt can the belief of the creed lay upon any 
man? | Hammond on Fundamentals: 
\ A crime; an offence. 
Cloſe pent up guilt 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Tyrſe dreadful ſummoners grace. 
Colt rity, gilt'-4-15. adv. [from giulty.] 
Without innocence ;- without clearneſs of 
n{cience. 
"Bloody and guilty; guiltily awake, 
And in 2 bloody battle end thy days: ks 
Thick on lord Haſtings, and deſpair, and die. 
Shateſp. Richard III. 
Gorurinnss, gilt'-E-nls. ». .. [from guilty.) 
The ſtate t being guilty ; wickedneſs ; con- 
friouſneſs of crime. 
He thought bis, 
fearſal gailiingſs than 


The laſt was I that felt thy tyranny : 

O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltineſs, Shakeſp. 
[ ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs. Sbuteſp. 

GuitTLESS, gilt'-lis. agj. [from guilt.] In- 

nocent ; free from crime, 
Lam in this commanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands: 

L will got reaſon, what is mrant hereby, 


humble faithfulneſs. 
Sidney 


Becauſe Lill be guiltle/z of the meaning. Shep. | 


Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, | 
Angle meet reproach, _ Sal. Othello. 
Thall the man be gui from iniquity, 
and this woman ſhall bear her iniquity. Nam. v. 31. 
Thou, who do'ſt all thou wiſheſt at thy will, 
And never willeſt aught but what is right, 
Preſerve.this guiſilgſ bload they ſeck to ſpill; 
be my kingdon. -< 
Guililefs of greatneſs, thus he.always,pray'd, 
Nor 3 wilt'd he that thoſe yows he ( 
| made 
On his own head mould be at laſt repeid. Dryd. 
The teeming earth yet guiltl:f; of che 101. 
And unprovok'd did Kuicffl ſtores allow. Dryden. 
Thou know ſt how: geittleſs firſt 1 met thy flame, 


„Art, ir. 2. ＋ (from: guile. See 
bee One that betrays into danger 
zuidious ices. N 
þ wary wiſe in all his way, 
2 — 2 ved his deceitful fleight; 
” (offered luſt his ſafety to. betray; 
5 goodly did beguile the guiler of the prey. 0 
Mt Sax. originally 
Hh 2. bar 25 2 paid for an of- 
ſence; and Fterward the offence itſelf.] 


crime; nor reaſon of ſtate, | 
that was upon the 


Shateſp. | 


gp rather to proceed of: a | 
0 Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or juggler's cards. 


Fairfax. | 


GUI 
Is there not a ballad of the king and the beggar? 
— The world was guilty of fuch a ballad fome 
three ages ſince. Shakeſp. Love's Labour Loft, 
Mark'd you not 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence 
death ? Shakeſp. 
We are verily guiliy concerning our hrother, in 
that we ſaw the anguiſh of his foul when he be- 
fought us, and we would not hear. Ger. xlii. 21. 
With mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 
Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the ſtrife; 
Nor I, but as I lov'd; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryden. 
Farewel the ſtones 
And threſhold, gui/ty of my midnight moaus. Dry. 
| There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, 
but is guilty to himſelf; and there is no man, that 
carries guilt about him, but he receives a ſting in- 
to his ſoul. Tillotſon. 
2. Wicked; corrupt. 
All the tumult of a guilty world, 
Toſt by ungenerous paſſion, ſinks away. Thomſon. 
GUINEA, gin'-ny. 1. , {from Guinea, a 
country in Africa, abounding with gold.) 
A gold coin valued at one and twenty ſnil- 
lings. 
By the word gold L muſt be-underſtood to de- 


- 


| 
| 
] 
| 
; 
| 
| 


| 


guinea that was coined, Locke. 
| Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind: 
Cits, who prefer agnineo-to mankind. Young. 
Gui/NZADROPPBR, glin'-ny-drop-pur. 2. / 
[guines and, drop.] One who cheats by 
dropping guineas. 
Who now the guineadropper's bait regards, 


ye, 
Gur NEAHEN, gln*ny-hen, . J. A fowl, ſup- 
poſed to be of Guinea. : _ 
GVU1i'NEAPEPPER, glt/-ny-pep-par. u. /. [cap- 
ficum, Lat.] A plant. Tiller. 
Gurxe a6, gin'-nf-plg. n./. A ſmall ani- 
mal with a pig's ſnout, brought, I believe, 
from Africa. 
GursE, gyli'ze. u. /. [The ſame with <vi/e, 
2ui/e, Fr. pa, Sax. thepor ea being chang- 
ed, as is common, into g.] 
Manner; mien; habit; caſt of behaviour. 
His owa fire, and maſter of his guiſe, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenſer. 
Thus women know, and thus they uſe the guiſe, 
T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wiſe: Fairy. 
Lo you! here ſhe comes: this is her very. guiſe; 
and, upon my lite, faſt aſleep:: obſer ve her, ſtand 
cloſe. 


Y 


1 


They ſtand a horrid front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms, in gui/z 
Of warriors old, with order'diſpear:and ſhield, 
Awaiting what command theirmighty chief 
Had to ĩmpoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
By their guiſe f | 


ſign . a particular piece of matter; that is, the laſt | 


| 


Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 


6 E 

3. External appearance; dreſs, | 

When I was very young, nothing was ſò muck 
talked of as tickets among children, and conſump- 
tions among young people : after theſe the ſplecu 
came m play, and then the ſcurvy, which was the 
general complaint, and both were thought to p- 
peer in many various gas. Temple. 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the ſpecious pretences of ſome, who, under the 


guiſe of religion, ſacrificed ſo many thouſands to 
their own ambition. Swi ft. 


GuiTA'R, git-ta's. u. . [gbitara; Ital. ge- 


Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare, 
Tune the Italian ſpark's guitar. 


GUuLCH, gulsh. 2 u. . [from gulo, Lat.] 
Gvu'LCHIN, gul/-shin,$ A little glutton. Sir. 
Gurs, gu'lz. adj. [perhaps from goule the 

throat.] Red: a barbarous term of heraldry. 
| Follow thy drum; 

With man's: blood paint the ground: gules, gales; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel; | 
Then what ſhould war be? Shakeſp. Timor. 

He whoſe fable arms, | 
Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 
When he laid couched in the ominous horſe, 
Hath now his dread and black complexion ſmear'd 
With heraldry more diſmal; head to foot, 
Now he is total gules. Shatkeſp, 


GULF, gulf. 1. /{. [gol/o, Ital.) 
1. Abay; anopening into land. 
The Venetian admiralwithdrew himſelf farther 
off from the iſland Curfu, into the gulf of the 
Adriatick, - Kinolles, 
An abyſs; an unmeaſurable depth. 
Thence turning bark, in ſilence: ſoft they ſtole, 
And brought. the heavy corſe with eaſy pace 


Prior. 


ſhoots herſelf into hell: the fall of waters, the 
woods that encompaſs it, are all in the deſcription. 


without a great loſs to the world; and muſt we 


ſhould turn giddy at the imagination of gaping 

abyſſes and unfathomable gu: 

3. A whirlpool; a ſucking eddy. 
England his approaches makes as fierce 

As waters to the ſucking of a gu Aa. 


mach. | 
8 Scull of dragon, tooth of wolf, 
Witches mummy; maw and gulf 
Of the ravening ſalt ſea ſhark g 
Root of hemlock, dig 


g'd i' ch dark, Shake, 


or whirlpools; vorticeſus. 


terre, Fr.] A ſtringed inſtrument of muſick. 


To yawning guleb of deep Averrus' hole. Sperry. 
I know thou'd'ſt rather ; 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery galph, 
Than flatter him in a bower. Shakeſp. 


This is the gulf through which Virgil's Alecto 


Addiſon. - 
The ſea could not be much narrower than it is, 


now have an ocean of mere flats and ſhallows, to 
the utter ruin ob navigation, for fear our heads 


\ Bentley. - 


4. Any thing. inſatiable, as the mouth or ſto- 


ce gül-fy. adj. [from gu Full of gulfs 


14 


love approach d me end ip Juſt men they ſeem, and all their ſtudy bent Rivers ariſe; whether thou be the ſen 
name. * A +6 To worſhip God a-right. Adilton's Paradiſe Loft, \ Of utmoſt Tweed; or Ooſe, or guify Dun. Milton. 
Corirrxssl v, em -g. 5. 4p. rom gu- Back, ſhepherds, back: | tas {| P native pace Ves e 2 
„% Without guilt ; mnocentix, l 9 r 7 oa . 
0 LTLESSNBS$, pllt-183-nl8;;.m. /. Itrom] | Of lighter toes and ſuch court gi, I lich o'cr-a 2% Lea the, Pharian-ifle 
kauen Innocenee.; freedom from crime.] As Mercury did fixit deriſe. fe. Fronts the deep roar of diſembogying Nile. Pepe. 
2 ber, truſting to their number more] Theirexternal thapesare notorioully-accommo-+| ToGULL, gl. v. a. [guiller to eheat, old Fr.] 
tawequity, felt vere 1 * ger | js 1 wh law or gyi/e of life that nature; has To trick; tocheat; to defraud; to deeeive. 
caſe oppreflad. ay ge is not ahve ag L. deligned them. e. 1 11 1 ä ů—— make 
TTT 
n better 3 2 1 Strong — commands the foole, and moves the Yet _ _ ſorc'ries did 828 —. 
. „ - ;:; + wil, THERE 6d ..} Theeitoge/ thine on mother ſer my love. Donne. 
*ULTY, tt}, adj. Sw, San. one con- | This would not be fleptz + :1 40m | He would have gail him with a trick; 
I, 5 ne fer an ofen e,!!! Nee kepft. Da Jagſon. 170 But Mat wus too too politic. Hudibras. 
dente. able wb a crune.; not inno- Ihe ſwain reply d, it newer was, our gaiſe „ They; ate not to be ulld twicerwith the ſanie 
| 75 z TE +304 r | 3155 ' $$& | | ; To flight trick. 290 } a 
3 | | 8 
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* 
. 
1 


the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe. Pape. 5 


I 


* 


5 
8 UL. 


The Roman 
.thrice over, and as often enſlaved in one century, 
and under the ſame pretence of reformation. Dry d. 
By their deſigning leaders taught, 
The vulgar, gull d into rebellion, arm'd. Dryden. 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 
As not to be out-ridden, though out-run ; 
By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 
And with ſtern Mars in Capricorn was join'd : 
Of him diſpoſing in his own abode, 
He ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he gu!” d the god. 


| | | Dryden. 
Gurt, gal. =. /. [from the verb.] 
1. [Mergus.] A ſea - bird. 
2. A cheat; a fraud; a trick. 


2 
I ſhould think this a g,, but that the white- 
Shabeſp. Much Ado. 


| bearded fellow ſpeaks it. 
Either they have theſe excellenciesthey are praiſed 
for, or they have not ; if they have not, 'tis an ap- 
parent cheat and pull. Government of the Tongue. 
3. A ſtupid animal; one eaſily cheated. 
| Being fed by us you us'd us ſo, 
As that ungentle gal, the cuckow bird, 
Uſeth the ſparrow. Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
'Kept in a dark houſe, viſited by the prieſt, 
And made the moſt notorious geck and gu 
That Cer invention plaid on. Shakeſp. Twelfth N. 
That paltry ſtory is untrue, - | 
And forg'd to cheat ſuch gulls as you. Hudibrar. 
Gvu'LLCcATCHER, gul'-katsb-ar, u. /. [gull and 
catch.) A cheat; a man of trick; one who 
catches filly people. | 
Here comes my noble gulſcatcher. Shakeſp. 
Gv'LLER, gül“-lür. u. /. {from gull.) A cheat; 
an impoſtor. 


Gv'LLEexy, gül-lür-5. n. ſ. from gull.] Cheat; 
| Ainſav. 
Gu/LLET, gal-lit. n. / [ goulet, Fr. gula, Lat.] 


impoſture. 


1. The throat; the paſſage through which 


the food paſſes; the meat - pipe; the œſo- 


phagus. 
lt might be his doom 
One day to ſing 
With gullet in ſtring 


bave no lun 


out wizzon, as whales and cetaceous animals. 


Brown's Yulgar Errours. 


a2. A ſmall ftream or lake. Not in uſe. 
Nature has various tender muſcles plac'd, 


By which the artful gullet is embrac'd. Blackmore. 
The liquor in the ſtomach is a compound of that 
.. Which is ſeparated from its inward coat, the ſpittle 

which is ſwallowed, and the liquor which diſtils 
Arluthnot. 
The Euxine ſea and the Mediterranean, ſmall. 
Heylyn., 
Te Gu'LLY, gual-lf. v. u. [corrupted from 


from the gullet 


gullett, if compared with the ocean. 


gle.] To run with noiſe. 


| r gal'-19-h6l. n. ＋ [from gully 
and wole.] The hole where the gutters 
empty «themſelves in the ſubterrancous 


.Gvu'Losrry, gl-108'-I-ty. 1. /. [gulofus, Lat.) 


Sreedineſs.,; gluttony ; - voracity. 


They are very temperate, ſeldom offending in 

- ,Ebriety, nor erring in guleſty, or ſuperfluity of 
GuLe, -gulp'. v. a. [golpen, Dut. ] To 
— eagerly; to ſuck down without | 


meats. 
— | 


He looſens the fiſh, gp; it down, and ſo foon as 
ever the morſe} was gone pes his mouth. L. Eftr, 


I ſee the double flaggon charge their hand; 
See them puff off the froth, and g»/p amain, 
While with dry tongue I lick as, 


as can be ſwallowed at once. 


. 


* 


le were groſly pulled twice or" 


GUM, gum. 
1, A vegetable ſubſtance differing from a re- 


2. [Loma, Sax. gumme, Dut.] The fleſhy co- | 


To Gun, gum... v. a. [from the noun.] To 


{| Gu'mmovs, gum'-mys. adj. [from gum] Of 


| Denham. 
Many have the gullet or feeding channel which 
or windpipes; as fiſhes which have 
gills; whereby the heart is refrigerated; for ſuch 
thereof as have lungs and reſpiration are not with- 


| Guiry, ghm'-mp. adj. [from gum.) 


s in vain. Gay. 


Gurr, gllp'sn./ [from the verb.] As much 


GUN 
In deep ſuſpirations we take more large gulp | 
of air to cool our heart, overcharged with love 
and ſorrow. * More. 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, 
And above the ſeas, he names the fair. Drye. 
n. J. (gummi, Lat.] 


fin, in being more viſcid and leſs friable, 
and generally diſſolving in aqueous men- 
ſtruums; whertas reſins, being more ſul- 
phurous, require a ſpirituous diſſolvent. 
ncy. 
One whoſe eyes, 2 | 
Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees | 
Their medicinal gam. Shakeſp. Othello. 
He ripens ſpices, fruit, and precious gu#r, 
Whick from remoteſt regions hither come. Waller. 
Her maiden train, 
Who hore the veſts that holy rites require, 
Incenſe, aud od rous gums, and cover'd fire. Dryd. 


vering that inveſts and contains the teeth. 
The babe that milks me, 
I'd pluck my nipple from his boneleſs gums. Shak. 
Sh' untwiſts a wire, and from her gums . 
A ſet of teeth completely comes. Stvift, 


cloſe with gum ; to ſmear with gum. 

The eyelids are apt to be gummed together with 
a viſcous humour. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
Gu'/MMINESS, gam'-my-nls. 2. /. (from gum- 
my. ] The ſtate of being gummy ; the ac- 
cumulation of gum. | 

The tendons are involved with great gummineſ: 
and collection of matter. -Fiſeman's Surgery. 
Gummo's1TY, gum-mos'-s1-ty. x. /. (from 

"TY, The nature of gum ; gummi— 
neſs. ET 

Sugar and honey make windy liquors, and the 
elaſtick fermenting particles are detained by their 
innate gummoſity. Floyer. 


F 


the nature of gum, 


lations about the amber of Pruſſia, prove that am- 
ber is not a gums or reſinous ſubſtance drawn 

aut of trees by the ſun's heat, but a natural foſſil. 

| : Woodward. 


1. Conſiſting of gum ; of the nature of gum. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
iſſueth out a gumray juice, which hangeth down- 
ward like a cord. Raleigh. 


How each ariſing alder now appears, 
And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. Dryden. 
2. Productive of gum. - 2 
a en The clouds | 
Tine the flant light'ning; whoſe thwart flam 


driv'n down, 


3. Overgrown with gum. 8 
The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe ; 


GUN, gun”. . [Of this word there is no 


when gun, came into uſe we had no com- 

- merce with Iceland. May not gun come 

by gradual corruption from canne, ganne, 

13 Canne is the original of canuon.] 

he general name for fire- arms; the in- 

is 8 from which ſhot is diſcharged by 
Are. 5 8 | | 


Or like an overcharged gun, recoil ; 
And turn upon thyſelf. 28 Shakeſp. Henry VI. 


Was yet flain with a gun. 


Condemn'd to periſh b 

do pe Y the laugh; 
GU'NNEL, gln'-nil. = 
wale, 


Gu'NNER, gün'-nör. 1. / 


from 
nonter ] ne whoſe employment is ta wl 
nage the artillery in a ſhip. 0 My. 


With lynſteck now the 
And down goes all before him. Shak 


away their artillery. 
Gu'nxery, gün“-nür-F. u. . 
The ſcience of artillery 
naging cannon. 
| Gu'xPowDER, gün“-pow. dür. n. /. 
powder.) The powder put into guns tak 
fired. „ 
nitre, three parts of ſulphur, and tao & 
charcoal. 
kept. 


petre, {mallcoal, and brimſtone. Brows': J : 
Gu'xSHOT, gun'-shdt. 2. / [gun and g 


The reach or range of a gun; the ſpace: 
which a ſhot can be thrown. ä 


ſuppoſed to be out of gunſoet. Dryis 
Gu'x$HOT, gln'-ſhot. adj. Made by the iy 
of a gun. 


wounds. | 


for ſtocks. : 
Gvu'xsT1ICK, gin'-stlk, u. J. [ gun and fd] 


- /-8tOk. u. / and fat 
Obſervations concerning Engliſh amber, and re- Gu'NSTOCK, gun'-8tok. 2. ( [gun and fo 


Gu'xSTONE, gün“-stöôn. u. / [gun and for. 


Nor all the guzmy ſtores Arabia yields. Dryden. | 


Gvu'xwaLE, or GUNXEL of @ Ship, gun. . 
. ſ. That piece of timber which reaches 


deck to the fore-caſtle, being the up 


Kindles the gummy bark of fir and pine. Milton. 


Thenrubs his gummuy eyes, and ſcrubs his pate. Dryd. | | 
Gvrce, gürdzh“. 1. J. Lgurges, Lat.] Whir 


ſatisfactory etymology. Mr. Lye obſerves 
pool; gulf. bs 
Mlarching from Eden he ſh 


that gun in Iceland fignifies battle ; but 


G 'K610N, gür-dzhün. u. /. The 
To Gu'tGLE, gur gl. v. . 


" Theſe dread curſes, like the ſun gainſt glaſs, | | 


The emperor, ſmiling, ſaid that never emperor 


| 8 ly trace, 
Pure gurgling rills the lone Te race. 1 
And waſte their muſick on the wee” MOTT 


© Knellesr's Hiſtory. 


CUR 


The bullet flying, makes the 


In vain the dart or glitt'rin el C 


2 {word we thu, © 
9 * 


. /-[corr | 
See Gunw Alk. upted from 315. 


The nimble gunrer 


deviliſn cannon tor 


ns, 


8 „ Sy - 
They flew the principal DN = 
„ Hou 
from gung 
the art of az 


F 4. 2 


It conſiſts of about fiftten Parts of 


The proportions are not exe; 


Gunpo xe der conſiſteth of three ingredient: {, 


Burning by guaporoder frequently happens:;s, 


i 
Thoſe who are come over to the royal partys 


The ſymptoms I have tranſlated to yu 
Mice 


A man whoſe trade is to make guns, 
It is of particular citeena with the guet 
IMorins 


The rammer; or ſtick with which & 
charge is driven into a gun. 
Ev'n a gerſtick flying into fame. Saar. 
he wood to which the barrel of the gu 
is fixed. | 
The timber is uſed for bows, pullies, ſcrew, 
mills, and gunſtocks. Mortimer's Huſomen, 


The ſhot of cannon. They uſed formery 
to ſhoot ſtones from artillery. 3 
Tell the pleaſant prince, this mock of bis 
Hath turn'd his ball to gunſtones, and his ſoul 
Shall ſtand fore charged for the waſteful vengeaze 
That ſhall fly with them. Shteſp. Han V. 


on either fide of the ſhip from the hal 


bend which finiſheth the upper works u 
the hull in that part, and wherein they pet 
the ſtanchions which ſupport the waſtes 
and this is called the gunawale, whether iber 
be guns in the ſhip or no; and the love! 
part of any port, where any onſet 
is alſo termed the gunawale- 


= = a Ot ESI nf FLDOE- 


The plain, wherein a black bituminous 7 
Boibout from under ground. Millu Parad, 


the bran. 
of the meal, ſifted from ee 
To fall or guſh with noiſe, as water 
bottle. ke 
Then when = fountain 5 gu 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts 


Lal) 
1 


{ 7 ers Pl 
rglivg . Pe 


GUT 8 


s s 


| 7 8% 7 For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did ſit, Theſe gutter tiles are in length ten inches and a 
nit. Laer kes +Y A As one for knightly gf. and fierce encounters fit. | half. ; Moxen. 
Aok my ſoldiers 1 am a ſowe'd | Spenſer. Rocks riſe one above another, and have deep 
r do 2 % 2 damnably. Gvu'sTABLE, güs“-tàbl. adj. (go, Lat.] gutters worn in the ſides of them by torrents of rain. 
miſus'd 424%. Henry IV. | 1. To be taſted. | £5 2 Addiſon on Italy. 
is, Det.) © This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, | 2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow. 
hi. V. . [goft th Mien ce: not | terming the gall bitter; whereas there is nothing To GUTTER, gut'-triir, V. as [from the noun, ] 
ruſh out WI 9 a larger gu//able ſweeter. - Harvey. To cut in ſmall hollows. 
a ſmall ſtream, I. Pleaſant to the taſte. 4 8 . themſelves, high ſeas, and howling 
2 8 , | A guftable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the a winds, . ) 
* of blood g. . Wert are affects the glands and parts of the The gutter d rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Thathergay garments bet ad >” aſunder, | mouth. 5 Derbam. Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, | 
The covering of this x ih the deluge Gusrx'riox, güs-tà“-shun. u. ſ. [gufto, Lat.] As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit  * 4 
| the water Ebel out made Bois | The act of taſting. by Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by _ 1 
of Ba tnagterich rays | The gullet and conveying parts partake of the The divine Deſdemona. Shateſp. Otlello. # 
— ins with impetuous force, nerves of geſtation, or appertaining unto 1 1 My checks are gutter'd with my oC tears. | 
Grp ourſe. Bluckm. | 2 | reton. 3 andy. # 
h either 1 2. 2 And prion "| Gu'srrurghst-fll. 24. Lg and full.) Taſte- uy Firſt in a place, by nature cloſe, they build | 
On T * x4 white daſhing fall. ful ; well-taſted. A narrow flooring, gutter'd, wall'd, and til'd. Dryd, H 
And down the rough Themſon. What he defaults from ſome dry inſipid fin, is | To GU TTLE, gat. v. n. [from gut. ] To feed E 
f ious effluxion. | but to make up for ſome other more guſiful. _ luxuriouſly ; to gormandiſe. A low word. 1 
Jo emit in a op, I out a crimſon flood. Decay of Piety. His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, by. 
The gaping . ga Dryden. | GU'STO, güs“-tö. a. . [Ital.} Laughs at his thrift ; and, laviſh of expence, 1 
Live alter line my gif eyes o'erflow, 1. The reliſh of any thing; the power by | „Jule cams, andre in hisown defence. Dry. b 
throuph 2 fad variety of woe. Pope.) which any thing excites ſenſations in the To GU'TTLE, güt . v. a. {from gut.] To ſwal- Y 
— gbsh'. n. . {from the verb. ] An emiſ- palate. | G porrid e, to try if they'd 1 
fon of _—_— 5 ia 1 Sb net e gratity the 2ppetite of —_— hiſs: they dig not hiſs, = fo 10 = . Hor þ 
_ wng-vein be burſted, generally at the firſt | 4, Intellectual taſte ; liking· | FS amo 1 ques 2 g 
coagh a great guſb of blood is coughed up. Harvey. In reading what I have written, let them bring zn, gutlur. u. /. [from gut ile 1A q 


: a dy eater. 
elt. u. /. [goufſet, Fr.] Any | no particular gef: along with them. Dryden. n , RY 
— —— to clock in order toſtrengthen Gu sry, güs -H. adj. [from guſt.) Stormy; OV TTVLEVs, got -t-Ids. a4. {from gartale, 


p tempeſtuons Wy * n N 

* 0 ce is plain upon the ſurface of the water, but 
Us, güst“. 1. . Co, Fr. guſtus, Lat.] Once upon a raw and guſty day, . round +; hail, Are is alſo a glaciation, and 
| Senle of taſting. | The troubled Tyber chafing with his ſhores. Ggured in its guttulous deſcent from the air. 

Deſtroy all creatures for thy f or gef, 2 Shakeſp. J r Cafer. | Breton ul a Err. - 
ran whirl dtempeſiuous by thegyfy wind. Then: | 15-TURAL, ght-th-ril. adj. [eutturalic, . 
Height of perception; height of ſenfual | GUT, güt'. n. . (kuttehn, Germ.] Lat.] 1 "with Ne An X "ms 
enjoyment. "ILY 99 I. The long pipe reaching with many con- | . lonaine is the throme : 

They fondly thinking to allay . volutions from the ſtomach to the vent. | = A 5 ee, ee 35 
Their appetite with guſt, inſtead of fruit | This lord wears his wit in his belly, and hisguts labial, a $9" ; on — ich letters ar 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th* offended taſte in his head. Shateſp. Troilus and Creſſeda. | 8 ves 8 "_ | 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Milton. A viol ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, 1 EN Ars 2 . * NN * wry 

Where love in duty on the female fide, cloſe to the belly, and then the ſtrings of guts © 0L.THE VOWESIPITRANY, The ret 28 DTOU@NL - 


On theirs meer ſenſual ges, and ſought with ſurly | mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the up- | *2 labour, and makes that which we call a guttural 


le. Dryden's Fables. per ſtrings ſtricken ſhould make the lower reſound. , Pyenunciation. Helder. 
Myſokt, and ſmell, and hearing were employ'd, ** | Bacen's Nat. Hiſt. GUu'TTURALNESS, gut/ -ta-ril-nls. u. [- [from 
andallthree Tenſes in full g emyoy'd. Dryden. 


The inteſtines or guts may be inflamed by any | £#tural.) The quality of being om 


Lore; liking. © acrid or poiſonous ſubſtance taken inwardly. | | rw . 
To kill, 2 is ſin's extremeſt gu; n Arbrtbnet on Diet. | GU'TWORT, gut- würt. nf. [ gut and avort.] 
But, in defence, by mercy tis made juſt. Sh. 2. The ſtomach ; the receptacle of ſood :-pro- An herb. 5 
= 0d age wall de the work of taking away both | verbially. | | | Guy, ex., [from guide.} A rope uſed to 
the ga and comfort of them. L' Eftrange. And cramm'd them till their guts did ake, lift any thing into the ſhip, Skinner. 


— loſt, zu a great meaſure, the guſt and | With cawdle, cuſtard, and plumecake. Hudibras. | To GY ZZLE, gaz'l. v. n. [from gut or gu, 
true Tillogſon. 


| | With falſe weights their ſervants guts they chear, to 1 or gu/tle.} To gormandiſe; to 
Tum of fancy ; intellectual taſte. And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryden. feed immodcrately ; to ſwallow any liquour® 
The principal part of painting is to find what | 3; Gluttony ; love of gormandiſing. greedily. | 
rature made moſt proper to this art, and a Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy guts beſtow | Well ſeaſon'd bowls the goffip's ſpirits raiſe, » 
Sies af it may be made according to the gaſ and] Full ninety millions; yet, when-this was ſpent, Who while ſhe guzzies chats the doctor's praife. 
$ aanver of the ancients. | Dryden. Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee ; which thou, 4; | Roſcommon. 
From gufter, Illandick. ] A ſudden violent | Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and famiſhment, | They fell to lapping and guzzling, till they 
blaſt of wind. | | | In poiſon'd potion drank'ſt, . Hakewill on Provid. } . burſt themſelves. L' Eftrange. 
She Jed calm Henry, though he were a king, To. GOT, gar. v. a. from the noun.] No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
As doth a fail, fll'd with a fretting gal, 1. To eviſcerate; to draw; to exenterate. To fat the guzzlivg hogs with floods of whey Gay. - 
mand an argolie to ſtem the waves. Shake/p. The fiſhermer ſave the moſt part of their fiſh» | To Gu'zzLE, guzl. v. a. To ſwallow with 
e forbid the mountain pines ſome are gutted, ſplitted, powdered,'and dried. immoderate guſt. . „ 
To wag thei high tops, and to make a noiſe, n Garew's Cormwal. | . The Pylian king 
When they are fretted wich che gg of heay'n. $5. 2. To plunder of contents. 


Was longeſt liv'd of any twy-legg'd thing, 

my come forth ſwarms and volleys of li- In Nero's arbitrary time, Still guzz/ing muſt of wine. | Dryden. 

bela, which are the guſts of liberty of ſpeech re- When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, - | Gu'zz2LEs, guz' -lar, =. /. from guzz/e.] 
trained. Bacon's Henry VII. A troop of cur-throat guards were ſent to ſeine & gormandiſer; an immoderate eater or 

As when fierce northern blaſts from th Alps { The rich men's goods, and gu# their palaces. Dryd. | drinker. MN . 

bad . Tom Brown of facetious memory, having gutted | GYBE, dzhYd. n. . [See GiBE. ] A ſueer; a 

* roots with ſtruggling gelle to rend 2proper name of its vowels, uſcd it as freely as he] taunt * a ſarcaſm. 

aged turdy oak. ND Denham. 


| ; - Pitaſed.. , > Auen. 5 Ready in gybes, quick anſwer d, ſaucy, and as 

Nig for Er, till a gaſt of wind Gu'rTATED, güt-tA-tid. 4 from gutta, S 8 ; Sbakeſd. Crmbeline | 
3 ſhining ſheet, Dryden. | Lat. a drop.] Beſprinkled with drops; | To GTE, dzhÞb. v. a. To fncer ; to taunt. 

With liſtemper' d ſout, that ſwells | bedropped. * 1b. The vulgar yield an open ear, kh 

Thee Fi, and anke as ſoon in calms, + Gvu'TTER, gat'-tar. N. 7. from guttur a throat, | And common courtiers love to gybe and fleer. Sen ſ. 

. u is written 1 eee, IIA A STe, dabim-nas-ty-xAl-F. au. 
ports. Spenſer vitiouſly for ju/ts, 1. A. paſſage. for water; a paſſage made by | [from gymna/tich.] Athletically; firty for 

4 * r | | ; Water. | | 


2 ſtrong. exerciſe. 


Such © 


IR 
DVouch as with agility and yig 
* -naſtically compel vor actively 7 


'GYMNA'STICK, dzHm-· ds - xx. adj. [1 
vapors gymnaftique, Fr.] Pertaining to 
_. #tWletick exerciſe; canſilting, of leaping, | 
wreſtling, running, throwing the dart, or 
-"quoit. * I eo. 
The Cretans wifeliy forhid their ſervants gym- 
niflicks us well as arms; and yet your modern 
footmen exerciſe themſclves daily! whilſt their 
encrvated lords are ſoftly lo!ling in their chariots. | 


| Arbuthnot. | 
Gv'Mx1CKx, dzhim'-ofk. adj. [auurxtc ; gen- 
nigue, Fed Sneh as. raiſe the athletick 
or gymnaſtick exerciles, f 
ave they not ſword- players, and ev'ry ſort 

Of >ymmaict artiſts, wreſtlers, riders, runners? Mili. 
Gymx09?PE'RnOVYs, dzhim-nò-ſpèr - mds. adj. 
Cr and ev.] Having the ſeeds naked. 
GY'NECOCRACY,jt-n&-kok'-rA-89. 2. J [va 

xoxgerla ; gynerocratie, Fr.] Petticoat go- 


our are not gym- 
fe choſe parts. 


. 
— 


(GvRrA Trion, dzhi-rd“-shün. 1. /. 


vernment; female power. | 
[gyr0, Lat.) 


Ide act of turning any thing 


— 


8 I 


This efflurium attenuateth aud Impelletli the 
neighhour air, which, returning home, in a gyra- 
lion carrieth with it the obvious bodies into the 


clecrick. n 
Ik a burning eoal be nimbly moved 
circle with gyrations, continuilly repeated, the 
whole circle, will appear like 775 ; the reaſon, of 
which is, that thee fation of the coal in the ſe- 
veral places of that circle remains impreſſed on 
the ſenſarium, until the coal return again to the 
fame place. Newton . 

Gras, dzhir. n./; [gyrus, Lat.] A circle 

deſcribed by any thing moving in an orbit. 

Nie thenceforth his approved ſkit to ward, 

Or ſtrike, or hurlen raund in warlike gyre, 
Remember'd he; ne car d for his ſafe guard, | 
But rudely rag d. ; Spenſer, 

3 ons the wild haggard tow w into the {iy, 

And to the South by thy direction fly? 
5 Or eagle in her gyres the clouds embrace ? Sqndys, 


Bret. 
round in a 


I 


GYy 


GY'zzn, jt-ria, adj. Falling in g. 


Hamlet, wi 


; 4 bis 
gyv 8. . * In, V 
chains for the legs. 
The villains march Wide betwixt the! 
they had gywer on. * > £25, uf 
And knowing this, 719114 
Like ſoch as blow 2»ay ther (;.... 
: } A ir lives, 
And never will redec a day, 
Enamonr'd of their golden yve⸗ 8 
The poor priſoners, boldly fla-tins 
off their chains and Tos. * 
ves and the mill had tam'd 
Arif + 0 
riang root, that held his faleg's g. et; 
go down he fell, whom ſprawiig e n . 
> brather f i vil: ON the gr 
His brot r from the Wooden gyve: undeurd 


7 


| vet fray, 46 


By Jae, 
up, 4 


+} 
Ree. 


He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that rall 
In reſtlefs gyres about the Artick pole. Sanνjέj 
Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy gyres, 
Thyp falls, and in much foam his fon} expires. 
r | Dryden. 


; 


5 Is in Engliſh, 28 in other languages, a 
5 nate of atpit ation, ſounded only by a | 
fſtrong omiſſion of the breath, without 


— 1 


any coaformation of the argans of ſpeech, |- 


andi is therefore by many grammarians ac- 
eounted no letter. The 5 in Engltiſh is 
Fearcely eyer mute at the beginning of 2 
word, or where it immediately precedes a 
aowel ; as hoy, . behaviour : where it is 
followed by a conſonant it has no ſound, 
according to the preſent pronunciation; 
but anciently, as now in Scotland, it made 
the fyllable guttural; as rig, bought. 
Ha, hd“. interject. [ha, Lat.] | | 
1. An expreſſion of wonder, furpriſe, fudden 
_ queſtion, or ſudden exertion, = 
Tou ſhall look fairer ere I give or hazard: 


Ha / what art thou! thou horrid hęadleſs trunk! 


It is my Haſtings! Rowe's Fane Shore. 
2. An expreſſion of laughter. Uſed with re- 
| e 173 | 2 
le faith among the trumpets ba, Ba, and he 
ſſmelleth the battle afar off. Joh, XXXIx, 25. 

Ha, ha, tis what ſo long 1 wiſn d and vow' d; 

Our plots and deluſtons b 1 | 


Have wrought ſuch confuſions, eu 

That the monareh's a ſlave to the crowy. Dryd. 
HAAk, hk. 1. . A fiſh. © Ainſworth. 
"HA BE AS CORPUS, W9-be-is WAr-ptis. [at] 
A writ, the which; a man indicted of fome 
© - treſpaſs,” being laid in prifon for the fame, 

may have out of the. King's Bench, thereby 
þ 


| HA'BERGEON, hab/-Gr-j6n, ne. ſ. [haubergeon, 


So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 


70 Guvvx, gy v. v. a. from th 


1 


8 noun, ! W 
to nine 
as this, will ! entry 
great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon hor 
will gyve thee in thine own courtſliip. 


fetter; to ſhackle ; to enchain 
With as little a web 2; 


Kess 


©, | 


= 
2 
= 


H. 
HAB 


Becauſetheſe qunning men are like bakordafer: 
of mall wares, it is not amiſs to ſet forth their 


Ha'nzRDINE, häb-ür- dtn. ./ 
cod Ainfavorth. | 


Fr. -halbergium, low Lat.] Armour to 
cover the neck and breaft ;- breaft-plate ; 
neck- piece; gorget. 7 | 
And halbert ſome, and ſome a babergion ; 


The ſhot let fly, and razing 
Upon his ſhoulder, in the paſhng, 2 
Eodg*d in Magnano's brafs habergeon. Hudibras, 


| {Has LIMENT, hi-bll'-y-ment. 2. /. [hatili- | 
What ſays the golden cheſt ? 5 / let me ſee, Shot. * 2 7 4 | 


ment, Br.] Drefs; elothes; garment. 


Strange lady, in ſo ſtrange Babiliment, 
; Teaching the ſatyres. Fairy Dugen 
My Tiches are theſe poor babiliments, | 

Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 

Vou take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. Shot. 
'The clergy ſhould content themſelves with 

* © wearing” gawns and other babiliments of lriſh 

_ Urayery. ts | | Swift. 

2 HABVLITATE, b4-bil-3-tit, . . La- 
biliter, Fr.] To qualify; to entitle. Not in 


Divers perſops in the hauſe of carumans were 


* 


. 


| - ſerve in parlament, being dilabled. in the bigheſt 


© | torxemove himfelf thither at his own coſt, degree: * 11 Bacon. | ars have that reſpect fur hs cf 
and to anſwer the cauſe there. Cowl [ rg RY ba- bil-F-ta“-shän. 2. /. 8 for | a when they hoo 
_ "HanBana'snrr, Hab ür-dsk-Ar. u. n from Hbiligate ·] Quali cation. | * — 
Word is in, 5 dednced by . beau |. be thiges are. 2 «ron towards arms; The force of education is ſ grew d 
from habt ihr dag, erm. hade you this, the apd what is babilitation, without intention and] mould the minds and manners of he! B d 

expreſſion of a f opkeeper offering. his |. ac? LI: Bacon. | What ſhape. we picaſe, aud glue ee 
_ "wares to Aale, One. who clls:fipall wares; HABTLIT v, Ha- bll“-I-ty. n. /. [habMighy Fr.] ſuch babite, as ſhall ever afterwards 2 
N ee eee x 

5 | Mini nog? * A | 


- b 
Avg} 


| 


. Bacon. 
A baberdafber, who was the oracle of the coffee- 
A dried ſalt | 


the faireſt Una found, ; 


attainted, and thereby not legal, nor habilitate to} 


KF 


— 


2 
— 
* 


HAB 


HaA'nir, hib'-lt. 2. /. Chabitus, Lat.) 
t. State of aay thing : as Habit of body, 
2. Dreſs; accoutre ment; garmeut. 
I ſhifted | 
Into a madman's rags, t'aflume a ſemblance 
The very dogs diſdaia'd ; and in this Bt 
Met I my father. Shakeſp. Kirg Lis, 
If you have avy juſtice, any pity; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's Habit Shag 
Both the poets being dreſſed in the {ame Zap 
liſh babit, Rory compared with ſtory, judgn 
may be made-betwixt them. Int. 
The ſcenes are old, the babits are the lane 
We wore laſt year, — ins 
Changes there are in veins of wit, like tblæ 6 
hatits, or other modes. Tang 
There are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Va 
in different habits. Adaqin 1 
The clergy are the only ſet of men wis er 
a diſtinct habit from others. zn 
3. Habit is a power or ability in man of 60 
| any thing, when it has been acquired bf 
frequent doing the ſame thing. 
He bath a better bad habit of frowning #7 
count Palatine. 3 0 S. 
A. Cuſt om; inveterate ute. 3 
ba The laſt fatal ſtep is, by frequent 227 
te ſinfub act, to continue and perbii in , — 
length it ſettles into a fixed confirmed buen 
{ whichbeing that which the apoffle _ — 
iog of fin, ends certainly in death. A;chiog. 505. 
a2 ta merit, hut alſo as to actual in fliction. 
No civil broils have ſince his death 2. 


But faction now by babit does 8 * of 


FS BR. 


„ 


| 


H raxcx, hib'-I-tins, . /. 


HAB 


e cbuütre; td atray. 
* — #nd your fair 


Leos: 
re” he babited as it becomes Ne 
The partner of your bed. Shak. Ne Tale. 
eted to ir G 
the cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at 


hen, ef ed to be habited, he thought him 


that time he ſeem 
of babited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, 
1nd imitated them in their ruſtick dances. Drs. 
'BITABLE, h4b'-i-fabl. adj, [ habitable, 
Fr, bub lis, Lat. Capable of being dwelt 
in ; capable of ſuſtaining human creatures. 
e or or ſolitary ſituation, we know 
e molt part of the” Balitabls world, and arc 
etfdves unknown. Bacon. 
Tut was her torrid and inflaniing time : 
sis her h ütnbu tropique clime. Donne. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Corvtey. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 


Kadw their own good, or khowiny'it put ſue. Dry. 


JOTIOVENTSS, üb -I-ta bi- nis. 1. . (from 


Ae Capacity of being d welt in. 
— of he Equinockial line decides 
that cotttroverſy of the bu]ieneſ of the torrid 


ꝛone. 

Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical round- 
neſe ul the earth, the being of anti podes, and of 
the hebitablen]s of the torrid zone, are abundantly 
demonſtrated. Ray. 
| habvitatio, 


af thou art, 


Lat.] Dwelling; abode. 
What art thou, man, if mart at 


That here in deſart haſt thine hien %? 


Aud theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſt hide apart 
Rom the world's eye, and from her right ufance. 
Spernſer's Fairy Quern. 


Hi'nitant, hab Ttänt. . /. [baditant, Fr. 


Ochcious ; but to the earth's Habilant. 


babitans, Lat.] Dweller ; one that lives in 


any place; inhabitant. 


Not to earth are thoſe bright laminaries 
Milton. 
Pow'rs celeſtial to each others vic v 


Stand ill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 


Or babitznts of earth, or ſea, or ſky. 


Pops. 


Mrs rio, häb-L-ta“-shün. u. J. [bavita- 


1. 


Oi deſtind babito mon. Mallon. 
2, Act of inhabiting; ſtate of dwelling, 

|; _ Palaces; | | 

For want of babitation and repair, . 

Diſſulve to heaps of ruins. Den bum. 


tron, Fr. halitatio, Lat.] 


The ſtate of a place receiving dwellers: 
Amplitudealmoſt immenfe, with ſtars 


Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 


Rocks and mountains, which inthe firſt ages | 


were high and e raggy, and conſequently then in- 


convenient for b2bitation, were by continual de- 


tenmation-brought-toa lower pitch. Woottroard, 


3. 


| Wiſdom, to 
her houſe of 


all ; ſhe made not this or that man 
but dwelt*inQs.. 


To mark their doi | 
HABITATOR, Hb I. ta- 
Dweller; inhabitant... 


northern 
Mars the i Tore 
| #ABUTUAL, bl 


thats 


Place of abode ; dwclling.. | 

the end ſhe might ſave many, built 
that nature which-is common unto 
her bcbitation, 
| 3 Heer. 
God oft deſcends to viſit men | 
aud through their hallt ien walks 


ngs. : Milton. 
tir 1. 


Lat.) 

© lun s preſence is more 
en inhabitants; and 
beser unto us. tian that in Capricorn 
"Dal Yfys: | Brown, 
tbe 6-41 adj. Lhabituel from 
Jeufomary; accuſtömed; inve- 
; eſtabliſhed bY tion 


— 


afid iI. 


Lnce al 


itant 


Milton. 


Vor. 1. Ne XXII. 


„ee ee 4: #. [Fort the noun.) 


ius memory Sir George Vil- | 


Clar#ndon. | 


More. 


6d 
1 


continued unto the 
the longelt day. in' 


| 


| 


| 


1 


— 


— 


| 


4 ” 


Kruste Hark by frequent repetition, F 


chere . Kee 
tha > body, and to dwell 


- 


H AC 
Art is properly an B4bittal knowledge of cei- 
tain rules ahd maxinis. South, 
By length of tirrie 
The ſearf is worn away of each committed crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their babitual ſtainisz ; 
Bur the pure ether of the ſoul remains. Dryden. 
riss impoffible to become an able ärtiſt, with- 
out making your art habitaul to you. * 
HADr'roArtr, bi-bit -A- J. atv; [from 
habitual.) Cuſtomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mitid ſunctif 
our natutes, and render us'bab;ruatly holy. Atrerb. 
To Han'TvaATE, hi-blt'-fi-it. b. a. Bubituer, 
Fr.] To aceuſtom; to uſe one's ſelf by fre- 
quent repetition ; with 74, | 
Met at᷑è fltſt corritpttd by bad counfel and com- 
pany, and nett they babituatè themſelves to their 
vicious practices. Tillotſon. 
Such as life in # rarer air ate ba3/tuzted ts the 
exerciſe of a greater miufcalzr ſtrength. ArbatBror. 
Ha'nitTupt, hab'-t-thd. 2. /. LHubitudo, Lat. 
Hubituue, Fr.] 
1. Relation; reſpect; ſtate with regard to 
We cannot conclude this complefoti of nations 
from the vicinity o habit they hold untò the 
ſun. : X Bre ton. 
The will of God is like a freight unaſterable 
rule; but the various cortportmients of the crea- 
ture, either thwyat tiug this rule, or holding con- 
formity to it, occaſions ſeveral babitzdz; of this 
rule unto it. Hale. 
It reſults from the very nature of things, as 
they ſtand in ſuch a certain babitude, or relation to | 
one another. G South. 
As by the objective part of perfect happineſs 
we underſtand that which is beſt and laſt, afid to 


which all other things are to be referted; ſo by 
the formal part muſt be underſtood the beſt and 


laſt babitude of man toward that beſt object. 
: Norris. 
In all the habitudes of life, | 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife, | 
Variety we {ill purſue. Sroeft. 


2. Familiarity ; converſe ; frequent inter- 
courſe, "RET. 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not give; | 
But habitu les with thoſe who live, Dryden. 
To vrrite well, one muſt have frequent habitudes 
with the beſt company. . Dryden. 
3. Long cuſtom; habit; inveterate uſc. This 
is more properly Habt. 1 
Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing 
error, ſtrengthened by a long babitude. Dryden. 
Thy ear, inur'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, mult feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeſt obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Erought by long Babitudè from bad to worſe : 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe, 
Priar. 
4. The power of doing any thing acquired by 
frequent repetition. 
It is impolſible'to gain an 
out an infinite number of acts and perpetual 
n „ „%% en. 
HA hNA BN hib'-nib. adv. Bap ne ba, or 
na; as qwouldinould,'or ne cu ; quill n, 
or ne <vill ; that is, let it hapen or not.] At 
random; at the mercy: of chance; without 
any rule or certainty: of effect. 
2 He circles draws, d ſquar 
With cyphers, aſtral characters; 
Then looks em o'er to underſtand em, | 


| 


4 


| 


Although ſer down babnab,at random. Hudibres. | 


To HACK, bak”. v. g, [Jaccan, Sax, hacken, 
Dut. hacher, Fr, from acare an axe, Sax] 

1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop ; to cut 
ſightly- with frequent blows:;. to mangle 
with onikilfut blows. It bears commonly 

fame notion of contempt or maliguity. 


— 


"> x - r 


gain an'exaRt abi une with» | 


OO I EET I I 


12 HACK, 


g 


A 


He put on that armour, whereof there was ne 
one piece wanting, though backed in ſome places, 


bewraying Mae. Be not long ſince paſſed, Sidn. 
What a ſlave art thourte erik ſword as th 
Haſt done, and fiy it wal in fight! 72 
Richard the Second here was bacÞ'e to cath, 
. 94 p. 
I'll fight ' till from my bones my fleſh be Bact. 
L « *4a.' 435-0 479 ; ' Sha. 
One flouriſſi ing btatich of his moſt toxal root 
Is He dow u, and his Summet leaves all faded. 
By envy's hand, and mufdet's bloody ate. $hat 7p. 
Burn me, Bart nie, hew me into piece s. D. yden. 
Not tis haet Relingt, not the duſty £1214, 
But Pürple vent, ah fd 2 gi l peas, | 
| 3 _—_ A Kiſer. 
But fate with Bitchers plac'd thy pricffty 15. 
Meek modern faith to murder, b47F, and 5 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, er with ließtat in, 
Diſarm them, and Et them̃ queſtion; let x 
R6cy their lime WHO; ad 6.2/4 off Friftith. 
| Sheleſp. 


Bi. ©. „. To backney 0 turn 
hackney or proftitute, _ anmer. 
HA“ ckrx, häk l. 2. /. Rawfilk ; any flimſy 
ſubſtance unſpun. | | 
Take the act? of à cock or capor's neck, or a 
plover's top: take off one ſide of the feather, and 
then take the backle ſilk, gold or ſilver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. Helo. 
To HA'CKLP/bAKl. v. 4. To drefs flax. 
HER NEY, Kn. . / (hacknat, Wellh ; 
hackenbge, Teutonick:; haguente, Pr.] 
i. A picing horſe. _ ne 
2. A Hired horſe; hired horſes being uſually 
taught to pace, or recommended tis good 
FV 
. and lewd perſons were as eaſily ſuborned 
to make an aſſida vit for money, as poſt-horſes and 


backneys arè taken to > * Bad. 
Who, mounted om a broom, the nag 

And battzy of a Lapland hay, 2 

In queſt of you ant ber l 2232 0 


3. Au hireling; a proſtitute, 
| fee kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative at!U backuey tongue. Roſe. 
hat is nb ntötre thad evet loves 


Does for his hackney lady ſtiffer. Hara. 
Sal each Put Nabe or the diy, 
Or each new petfion'd epd, pretend A 
To break my wind | Pop. 
4. Any thing let out for hire. 
| A wit can ſtudy if the tFects; 
Not quite fo well, however, 25 ont ongHt; 


A baclney coach may chance to ſpoil a ae | 
opc. 


5. Much uſed; common: 


- Theſe notions youtig Itudents in phyſick derive 


from their backneyavit ors. Hor 
To HACKNEY, hak'-nf. v. 4. u 
noun.] To practiſe in one thing; to accuſ- 

tom, as to the road: 
He is long HEN itt th 
Ha'CQuEroN, hAK--&-tän, 1. % Lhaguet, old 
Fabel ern J e 


You may ſee the very f aſhiog of the, Irit horſe- 


man in his long hoſe, riding ſhoes of coitly/cord- 
wain, his bacgu:thn, and his tabergeon, Spenſer. 
| Hang bad'. The preterite afid part, 


Paſf. of 
have. 1:had better, you tau better,” Kc. 
meats the ſame as, it auould le better for me 


or yp; of, it wubnldr be more ellgii: it is 


always uſed potentially, not*mdicatively/: 
nor is g ever uſed t that import. We 
ſay likewiſe, it hal lam better or abe. 

1 SzHrather be a cuomty:ſervant᷑ maid, 
Thai#a great queen with this conditian. Shote/p. 
| Had we not better leave this Utica, 

To arm Numidia in our cauſe? 


5 R 


Cri ft uf l. Sey. 


; 


Aube Cato, 


ta" Dock, 


HA 


Ha'pDock, hid'-dik. u. / [hadot, Fr.] A 
"ſea fiſh of the cod Kind, but fmall. _ 

The coalt is plentifully Rored. with pilchards, 

herrings, and baddoct:. _ Carew, 

Harr, haft“. n. ,. mer, Sax. hen, Dut. 

from To have or hold.) A handle; that part 
of any inſtrument that is taken into the | 
band. | | | 
This brandiſh'd dagger 

Tu bury to the baft in her fair breaſt. Dryden. 
. Theſe extremities of the joints are the haft and 
handles of the members. Dryden Dufreſnoy. 
A needle is a ſimple body, being only made of 


ſteel; but a ſword is a compound, becauſe its baft 
or handle is made of materials different from the 
hlade. EO» e 


To HarT, baft'. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

ſet in a haft. Ai ſworth. 

HAG, hag'. . /. [nxxerre a goblin, Sax. 

Heckle a witch, Dut. ] | 

1. A fury; a ſhe-monſter. 

Thus TR th' impatien 

auſe : Ks 

Hisfoulbags raĩs d their heads, and clapt their hands; 
And all the powers of hell, in full applauſe, 

- Flouriſh'dtheir ſnakes, and toſt theirflaming brands. 

; 19 Craſba to. 


- 


a. A witch; an enchantreſs. 
Out of my door, you witch! you bag, you bag- 
gage, you poulcat, you runnion. Shakeſp. 
$: An old ugly woman. | 
Such affectations may become the young; 

But thou, old bag, of threeſcore years and three, 


Is ſhewing of thy parts in Greek ſor thee ? Dryden. | 


70 HA, hig'. v. 4. [from the noun.) To 
torment ; to haraſs with vain terrour. 
That makes them in the dark ſee viſions, 
And bag themſelves with apparitions. Hudibras. 
How are ſuperſtitious men hagged ont of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and viſions ! 


Ha'GarD, hig'-gard. adj. [hagard, Fr.] 
1. Wild ; untamed ; irreclaimable. 
As hagard hawk, preſuming to contend - 
With hardy fowLabove his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend, 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. Fairy ©. 
She's too diſdainful; 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild., 
As hagard as the rock. Sag. 


2. [Hager, Germ.] Lean; rugged; perhaps, | 


ugly. To this ſenſe I have put the follow- 
ing paſſage; for the author ought to have 
written Hagar. 8 

A bagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly ſort of 
dog, with good fleſh upon's back, fell into com- 
pany together.. L' Eftrange. 
3. Deformed with paſſion ; wildly diſordered. 
Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 


His hands and hagerdeyes to heav'n he caſt, Dryd. | 


Where are the conſcious looks, the face now pale, 
Now fluſhing red, the down-caſt þagard eyes, 
Or fixt on earth, or ſlowly rais'd ! Smith. 


HAG OARD, big'-gard. n... 
1. Anything wild or irreclaimable. 
I will be married to a wealthy widow, _ 
Ere three days paſs, which has as long lov'd me 
As Thave lov'd this proud diſdainful Laggard. Shak. 
2. A ſpecies of hawk. 48 3 
Does the wild baggard tow'r into the ſky, 
Amid to the South by thy direction fly? Sandy 
l enlarge my diſtburſe to the obſeryation of the 
_ « aires,” the brancher, the ramiſh hawk, and the 


% baggard. . Wo | : Walton. 
3« A ag. So Garth bas uſed it for want of 
underſtanding. it. 5 n 


Beneath tho gloomy covert of an yew, 
In a dark. grot, the baleful baggard lay, 
| Breathing black vengeance, and infeQing 25 ; 


% 
” 


prince, and made a | 


| 


L" Eftrarge. | 
| To HAiL, hi'l. v. . 


| Hail, hYl. interject. [hal health, Sax. Hail, 


#. | 


H A1 


Ha“ CAAD, hig'-gard-lF. adv: [from 
baggard.] Deformedly ; uglily. 
or her the rich Arabia fveats her gum; _ 


And precious oils from diſtant Indies come, 
How hagzardly ſoe er ſhe looks at home. Dryden. 
Ha'GGEss, bag -gls. n./. [from bog or hack.) 
A maſs of meat, generally pork chopped, 
and incloſed in a membrane. In Scotland 
it is commonly made in a ſheep's maw of 
the entrails of the ſame animal, cut ſmall, 
with ſuet and ſpices. ba 
Ha'cc18H, bag'-glsh. adj. [from hag.] Of 
the nature of a hag; deformed ; horrid. 
But on us both did haggiſ age ſtcal on, 
And wore us out of act. Shakeſp. 
To HA'GGLE, hagl. v. a. [corrupted from 
hackle or hack.) To cut; to chop; to 
mangle : always in a bad ſenſe, 
Suffolk firſt died, and York all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay inſteep'd. SH. 
To HAGER, higl. wv.n. To be tedious 
in a bargain; to be long in coming to the 
r | 
HAa'G6GLER, hig'-lir. 3. /. [from haggle.] 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. | 
HA'G10GRAPHER, hag'-y-o0g-ra-far. . /. 
[4:@- and yeapw.] A holy writer. The 
Jews divide the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
Teſtament into the law, the prophets, 
and the hagiographers. 
Hau, hä“. interſect. An expreflion of ſudden 
effort. 
Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions juſt, 
She ſtamps, and then cries Lab / at cv'ry thruſt, 
Dryden. 
HAIL, hal. 3. /. [hazel, Sax.) Drops of 
rain frozen in their falling. Locke. 
Thunder mix'd with Bail, 
Hail mix'd with fire, muſt rend th' Egyptian ſcy. 
Milton. 
To pour down hail. 
My people ſhall dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when it ſhall bail, coming down on the foreſt, 
| J xxxil. 19. 


. 


| 


therefore, is the ſame as /a/ve of the Latins, 
or bah of the Greeks, health be to you.] 
A term of ſalutation now uſed only in po- 
etry ; health be to you. Tt is uſed like- 
wile to things inanimate. 
Hail, hail, brave friend! |; | 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil: Shak. 
Her ſick head is bound about with clouds: 
It does not look as it would have a hail, 
Or health wiſh'd in it, as on other morns. B. Jonſen. 
| The angel bai | 
Beſtow'd, the holy ſalutation us'd 
Long after to bleſt Mary, ſecond Eve. 
Farewell, happy ficlds, 
Where joy for ever dwells! Bi horrors ! bail 
Infernal world ! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor Milton. 
All bail, he cry'd, thy country's grace and love; 


M.. ton. 


Dryden. 
Hail to the fun ! from whoſe returning light 


To Hail, hAl. v. a. [from 
_ ſalute; to call to. N 
A galley drawing near unto the ſhore was hailed 

by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of horſemen. 

| Knolles. 


the noun.) To 


T hricecallupon my name, thrice beat you 
Ha'1:SHOT, h#1-shG0t. x. /. [hail an 
Small ſhot ſcattered like hai. | 
The maſter of the artillery did viſit them ſharply 
with murdering ba:/fet, fromthe pieces mounted 


2 IA 


r breaſt, 
+ And bail me thriceto everlaſting reſt. -- Dryden. | 


d Hor. 


' HA'iLsTOxXE 


Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds above. | 


The cheerful ſoldier's arms new luſtre take. Rowe. | 


— 


HA1 


hYM-st&n, u. ; 

, a4 

A particle or ſingle ball K one and fore) 
You are no ſurer, ©; 


Than is the coal of fir ; 
Or bailſtin in the * Tann 


Hard hbailflones lie not thick 
Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhow'rs 
HAiLY, hY-1y, 
of hail, 


From whoſe dark womh arattlinet 
Which the cold North congea!s toboil — 


HAIR, hr, 3. /. (hen, Sax! 


1, One of the common teguments of the bod 
It is to be found upon all the parts of 70 
body, except the ſoles of the feet and paln 
of the hands. When we examine the hain 
with a microſcope, we find that they bays 
each a round- bulbous root, which lies 
pretty deep in the ſkin, and which draw 
their nouriſhment from the ſurrounding 

humours : that each hair conlifts of * 

or {ix others, wrapt up in a common te. 

gument or tube. They grow as the nail 
do, each part near the root thruſting for. 

ward that which is immediately abore t, 


and not by any liquor running along the 


S445 
er on the plain, 
| of acorns rain. I 
adj. (from hail.) Conſiſting 


hair in tubes, as plants grow. Quines 
My fleece of woolly Lair ancurls, Ja 


Shall the difference of bair only, on the 6jn 
be a mark of a different internal conſtitution he. 
tween a changeling and a drill? Lock, 

. A ſingle hair. 
Naughty lady, 

Theſe bairs which thou do'ſt raviſh ſrom my chin, 
Will quicken and accuſe thee. Shakes, 

| Atuch is breeding; 5 
Which, like the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 
Aud not a ſerpenc's poiſon, Sb Al 

Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
If thou tek'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound; if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt. Sbaleh. 

He judges to a Lair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is not to be 
written, Drydn, 

. Courſe; order; grain; the hair failing in 
a certain direction. | 

He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bodies: 
if you ſhould fight, you go againit the bair of your 
profeſſion. | 9541570. 

HAI BRAIN ED, hà r- brand. adj. L This ſhoufd 
rather be written harebrained, unconſtant, 
unſettled, wild as a hare. } Wild; ine: 
gular; unſteady. : 

Let's leave this town; for they are bairirains 
ſlaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. Slel. 

HAIR BR EA DTA, hYr-bredth. 2. J. [hair and 
breatb.] A very ſmall diſtance ; the dia- 
meter of a hair. 

Seven hundred choſen men left-handed could 
ling ſtones at an Bai rbreadil, and not mls, 
| Pudgery x3. 16: 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of Bairbreadth ſcapes in th' imminent 
bpreach. Shalop. 

Ha'rxBEL, ha'r-bél. »./. The name of 2 

flower; the hyacinth. 


H4a'txcLoTH, hYr-klath. 1. / 
clath.} Stuff made of hair, very 0%" 
and prickly, worn ſometimes in mona 

cation. | | 
It is compoſed of reeds and parts of plants w_ 
like a piece of Lairelub. 4 
Ar-IAs. u. /. [har and 2 
hieh women tie up 


[ hair and 
ugh 


together, 

HAIRLA“CE, h 
The fillet with. w 
hair. — ve” Son 


towards the top of the hill. 


Hayward. 


— 


_— 


HAL 
are commonly reſembled to a 


Some worms 


-poman's bairtare 


\ thence called tenia. 


| happens to be careleſs, 
Met wy to warm her bairlace, 


cold as ſure as death. Swift. 
1 ha'r-Is. adj. [from hair.] Want- 


bend, have arm' d cheir thin and bairle/s 
| Sbaleſp. 


ding with hair. 8 
Ar, h#r-y. 74 [from Hair. ; 
Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 
che his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of lowers. | Sbaleſp. 
Children are not hairy, for that their ſkins are 
ware perſpirable. Bacon. 
' Conſiſting of hair. 
Storms have ſhe 2 | 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. Dryden, 
Ak. n. /- A kind of fiſh. 
coalt is ſtored with mackrel and Sale. 


Carenv. 


tor, bAk'-it. n. /. [from bake.) A kind 
of fiſh. Ainſavorth. 
lu, hl. in local names, is derived like a/ 
{com the Sax. þealle, i. e. a hall, a palace. 
In Gothick alb fignifies a temple, or any 
other famous building. Gibſon's Camden. 
LEER D, hal- bürd. u. /. Lhalebarde, Fr. 


AE, 
Tbe 


 ballbarte, Dut. from Harde an axe, and | 


hal 2 epurt, halberds being the common 

weapons of guards.] A battle-axe fixed 

to a long pole. | 

+ Advance thy batb:rd higher than my breaſt. Sat. 
Our balberd; did ſhut up his paſſage. Sbaleſp. 
Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a ttuſty band, 

Cs on their heads, and balberd: in their hand, 

Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 


[iLzrnDIER, haä'l-bür-dér. 1. /. [Halber dier, 


with a halberd. _ 

The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty 
babberdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to 
attend his perſon, Bacon. 


The king had only his balbergeers, and fewer | 


{of them than uſed to go with him. Clarendon. 


WA Lcrox, hal-shimn. . /. [balcyo, Lat.) A 
bird, of which it is ſaid that ſhe breeds in 
the ſea, and that there is always a calm 
during her incubation. 

Such ſmiling rogues, as theſe, ſooth ev'ry paſſion, 
Ering oil to Ere, ſnow to their colder moods; 
K:orge, aikrm, and turn theif halcyon beaks | 
Wah ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters. Shake/p. 

Amidſt our arms as quiet you ſhall be, 

As balcyens brooding on a Winter ſea. 
cron, bal-sbün. adj. from 
Pacid z quiet; ſtill; peaceful. 

ö great Auguſtus made war's tempeſt ceaſe, 

His balcyan days brought forth the arts of peace. 
| .  - Denham. 
3 No man can expect eternal ſerenity and halcyon 
— Nom ſo competent and partial a cauſe, as 
— courle of the ſun in the equinoctial 
| 8 83 | ; Bentley. 
hal. adj. [This ſhould rather be 
en hail, from hu! health.] Healthy; 
and; hearty ; well | 


the noun.] 


vr complewioned. 

2 ſcely ſheep like well — . 

been zale enough I trow, | 
i abode. ©. Spenſer, 
— re wile partizans concluded the 
men, t& he had hired two or three hundred hal: 
tended Prwoned, not executed, as the pre- 
Au.. 


* 6 
4 Ww W 
* 


1 


| 


4 


Fr. from - halterd.) One who is armed | 


4 


| 


To HA, hal. 


HAL 


His ſtomach too begins to fail ; 

Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and Sale, 

But now he's quite another thing: 
1 wiſh he may hold out till Spring. $wift. 
b. a. halen, Dut. haler, 
Fr.] To drag by force; to pull violently 
and rudely _ 

| Fly to your houſe; 
The plebeians have got your fellow<ribune, 


And bale him up and down. Shateſp. 
| My third comfort, 
Starr'd moſt unluckily, is from my breaſt 


Hal'd out to murder. Sbhaleſp. 
Give diligence that thou mayeſt be delivered 

from him, leſt he hade thee to the judge. Lule. 

He by the neck hath hal'd, in pieces cut, 


And ſet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys. 
Thither by harpy-footed furics Bald, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 

Are brought. Milton. . 


This ſiniſtrous gravity is drawn that way by 
the great artery, which then ſubſideth, and haleth 
the heart unto it. Brown. 

Who would not be diſguſted with any recrea- 
tion, in itſclf indifferent, if he ſhould with blows 
be baled to it when he had no mind? Locke. 
In all the tumults at Rome, though the people 
proceeded ſometimes to pull and bole one another 
about, yet no blood was drawn till the time of the 
Gracchi. Swift, 


HA'LER, h4'l-ar. z./. [from hale.] He who 


pulls and hales. 


and all the Teutonick dialects. 
often not ſounded. ] 


The / is 


I. A moiety; one part of two; an equal part. 


; 


. 
Dryden. 


1 


4 , 


HALF, ba'f. .adv. 
1. In part; equally. 


To lead my way; Lalf loth, and balf 


An balf acre of land. 


they go to hell, if they would venture their in- 

duſtry the right way. Ben Jen ſon. 
Well choſen friend{hip, the moſt noble 

Of virtues all our joys makes double, 


And into halves divides our trouble. Denham. 
Or what but riches is there known 

Which man can ſolely call his own; 

la which no creature goes his bf, | 

Unleſs it be to ſquint and laugh ? Hudibras. 


No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work ſo well. D yd. 
Ofour manufacture foreign marketstook off one 
balf, and the other LF were conſumed amongſt 
ourſelves, Locke, 
The council is made up Baſ/ out of the noble 
families, and ba, out of the plebeian. Addifon. 
Half the milcry of life might be extinguiſhed, 
would men alleviate the general curſe by mutual 


compaſhon, | Addiſon. 
Her beauty in thy ſofter balf x 
Bury'd and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve, Prior. 


Natural was it for a prince, who had propoſed 
to himſelf the empire of the world, not to neglect 
the ſea, the half of his dominions. Arbutbnet. 


2. It ſometimes has a plural fignification when 
a a number is divided. 


Had the land ſelected of the beſt, N 


Hul had come hence, and let the world provide 
| Dryden. 


the reſt. 


go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 


Dryden. 


2. It is much uſed in compoſition to fignify 


a thing imperfect, as the following examples 
will ſhow. | 


of the ſame father and mother. . 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, who, 


by the diſſeQion of the mother, were laid opento 
the world? Whether a fiſter” by the Ba 


g 


» 
* 


I Sam. xiv. 14. 
Many might go to heaven with half the labour 


| 


| 


HALF, hä'f. 2. ſ. plural halves. [þealp, Sax. 


| 


l 


| 


| 


conſenting. } 


HALF-3L00D, hà'f-blͤd. . . One not born | 
4 


13 


21A 
| "all inherit before a brother's daughter by the 


whole-blogd? | Tos le. 
HALF-BLOODED, ha f-blͤd-Id. ad;. and 

blood.) Mean; degenerate. — oy 

The let alone lies not in your goed will. 

Nor in thine, lord. 

— 71 b/oded fellow, yes. Shakeſp. 
HALF car, haf-kip. u. / Cap imperfectly 
put off, or faintly moved. 

With certain balf caps and cold moving nods, 

They froze me into ſilence, - Shukeſp. 
HA'LFENDEAL, ha't-In-d&, 2. /. [half and 
del, Sax.] Part. | S-enſer, 
HALF-FACED, ha'f-fast. adj. [half and faccd.] 

Showing only part of the face; ſmall faced: 

in contempt. | 

Proud incroaching tyranny 11 
Burns with revenging boy whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance a ba/f-fuced ſun ſtriving to ſhine. Shakeſp. 

This ſame balf-faced fallow, Shadow; give me 
this man: he preſents no mark to the ent my; the 
foeman may with as great aim level at the edge 
of a. penknife. | Shaleſp. 


HALF-HATCHED, ha'f-hitcht. adj. La and 
batch.] Imperfectly hatched. 
Here, thick as hailſtones pour, 
Turnips, and half-btch'd eggs, a mingled ſhow'r, 
Among the rabble rain. Say. 
HALF-HEARD, haf-hird. adj, Imperfectſy 
 - heard; not heard to an end. | 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe; 
Back. to thy native iſlands might'ſ thuu ſail, 
And leave balf-heardthe melancholy tale. Pope. 
HALF-MOON, half. mon. 2. / | 
1, The moon in its appearance when at half 
increaſe or decreaſe. 7 
2+ Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 
Sce bow. in warlike muſter they appear, - 
In rhombs and wedges, and ba/ſ-moons and wings. 
WEE Milton. 
HALF-PENY, ha'-pen-nf. u. J plural half- 
pence. [half and peny.) | a 
1. A copper coin, of which two make a peny. 
Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe, boreit twelve leagues, 
and fold it for three balf-pence. Shak-þ. 
I thank you; and ſure, dear friend, KS mrs 
are too dear of a balf-penny. S Shakeſp. 
He cheats for balf-pence, and he doffs his coat 
To ſave a farthing im a ferryboat. Dryden. 
Never admit this pernicious cein, no not fo 
much as one ſingle balf-peny. Su. 
2. It has the force of an adjeQive conjoined 
with any thing of which it denotestheprice. 
There ſhall be in England feven b/fopeny loaves 
ſold for a peny. | Sn. 
You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
jeſty's broad ſeal for fo great a ſum of bad money, 
and that the nobility here could not obtain the 
ſame favour, and make our own balf-pence as we 
uſed to do. n Swift, 
HALF-PIKE, h&f-pik. 2. , [half. and pike] 
The fmall pike carried by officers, . 
The various ways of paying the ſalute with the 


balf-pite. | . 
HALF-PINT, haf-pint. n. / {half and pint.] 
The fourth part of a quart. 


One balf-pint bottle ſer ves them both to dine; 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. . Pope, 
HALF-$SCHOLAR, haf-skol-lar: u. /. One im- 
perfectly learned. 5 
Mie have many Lal fſclelars now-a-dzys,. and 
| there is much confuſion and inconſiſtency in the 
notions and opinions of ſome perſons. Matte. 
Harr-sEAS over, ba'f-3£z-0-var. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion for any one far advanced, 
It is commonly uſed of one half drunk. 
I am balf-ſeas ver to death; 
And ſince I muft die once, I would-be loth. 
To make a double work of What's half liniſh' d. 
8 . | Dryd.a. 


HA 


- 


3 | Dryden, 
„ HALF-WITFED, baf-wit'-tid. adj. from H 


1 


H A l. 


Har r- nr, ba- di-. dj. {half ani 
r.] Seeing imperfectly ; ing weak 


houſhold had need be 


ent. 
The officers of the king's 


provident, both for his honour and thrift: they | 


muſt look both ways, elſe they are but batfefighted. 


HALF-S9#ERR, bi'f-aftr. n. /. [half and 
ſphere.} Hemiſphere. 

Let night grow black er w 

At ſbewing but thy head forth, ſtart away h 

| From this bol/Pbere. Ron Jonſon. 


 HALF-STXAINED, hi'f-strind. adj. [half and | 


Prain.) Half-bred ; imperfeR. 
I find U'm but a halfffrain'd villain yet, 

Nit mungril-miſchievous; for my blood boil'd 
To-view this brutal act. Dryden. 


HA4LF-$WORkD, ba f-sörd. z. / Cloſe fight; 
within half the length of a ſword 
I am a rogue, if I were not at ba{fyword with 
a2 dozen of two hours together. Shakgp. 
Hatr-war, hYf-wi. adv. [half and way.) 
In the middle. = | 
Fearleſs he fees, who is with virtue crown'd, 
The tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder ſound | | 
Ever the fame, let fortune ſmile or frown ; 
Serenely as he liv'd reſigns his breath; 
Meets deſtiny half-way, nor ſhrinks at death. Gray, | 
Harr-wir, h4'f-wit, . %. La, and wit.) 
A blockhead ; a fooliſh fellow. 
Half-wits are fleas, ſo little and fo light, 
We ſcarce could kao they live, but that they bite. | 


eit.] Imperfectly furniſhed with ander- 
ſtanding. -When h is added to any word | 
noting perſonal qualities, it commonly 
-Hotes contempt. 

would rather have truſted the refinement of 


dur language, #s ta ſound, to the 2 | 
0 


women than of bolf/-witted poets. : 

Jack bed paſſed for a poor, well-meaning, alf. 

. witted, crack-brained fellow: people were ſtrange- 

ſurpriſed to find him in fuch a roguery. Arbutb. 
Hatisur, hol-ly-buat. u. /. A fort of fiſh. 

| | L Ainfeworth. 
HA“ Linon, hoV-y-dom. n. / [þals dom, holy 

judgment, or palq and dama, for lady. ] Our 

Le ed lady. In this it ſhould be Halidam. 

By my balidem, quath he, A 
Le a great maſter are in your degree. Hubberd. 
HA TIM Ass, hol-ly-mis. z. {þalrg and 24. 

Phe feaſt of All- ſouls. | 
$he came adorned hither like fweet May; 
tent back like leg, or ſhorteſt day. Shakes. 
HaLrrvovs, Ma-Mt'-0-ts. ad}. Halitus, Lat.) 
Vaporous; famous. | 


e ſpeak of the atmoſpheroas of a peculiar thin 
ada and ballen liquor, much lighter than ſpirit of 
Boyle. 


wine. 
Hart, h. 1. / [þal, Sax. Halle, Dut.] 
1. A court of juſtice; as Weſtminſter Hall. 
O loſt too fon in yonder houſe or b. Pope. 
2. A manqour-houſe ſo called, becavfe in it 
were held courts for the tenants. 
Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has taken 
pellctfion of the hall houfe, and the whole eſtate. 


: Addifon. 
9. 2 rom of a corporation, 
Wick expedition on the beadte call, f 


To ſummon all the company to the Ball. Garth. 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. 


That lighe we fee is burning in my ball. Shak. 5 


is ſooner found in lowly fheds 


Unfained Bolle/gjabs to Thee fing, © 
Hymas of high praiſe, Milton. 
Singing thoſe devout and hcavenly an- 


ih thy plots ; and day, | 


| 1. To cry as after the dogs. 


| 


, 


HAI. 


theme, in which the church militant ſeems ambi- 
tious to emulate the triumphant, and echo back 
the ſolemn praiſes and ballelujabs of the celeſtial 
| choirs. | Boyle. 
HA'LL00, hal-“ interj. The original of this 
word is controverted: ſome imagine it 
corrupted from à lui to him! others from 
allons let us go! and Skinner from haller 
to dra w. A word of encouragement when 
dogs are let looſe on their game. 
| Some popular chief, 
More noify than the reſt, but cries hallo, 
And, ina trice, the bellowing herd come out. 
| $ Dryden. 
To HA'LLoD, hal-“. v. 1. [Haler, Fr.] 


A cry more tuneable 
Was never baltos*4to, nor cheer'd with horn. Shak. | 
2. To treat as in contempt. | 
Country folks hallpoed and hooted aſter me, as 
the arranteſt coward that ever ſhewed his ſhoul- 
ders to his enemy. Sidney - 
To HA'LLOO, b3L18, V. a, 
1. To encourage with ſhouts. 
If, whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Though gout and age his ſpecd detain, | | 


| 


Old John +a/loes his hounds again. 
2+ To chair with ſhouts. * 
III fly, Marcius, 
Hallo» me like a hare. 4 Shaheſp. 
3. To call or ſhout to. * ex 
When we have found the king, he that firſt 
lights on ham, 
Halles the other. Shakeſp. King Leer. 
To Ha'LLow, haAl'-I0, v. a. [palzian, pals, 
Sax. holy.] 
t. To conlecrate ; to make holy. 


| 


When we fan&ify or allow churches, it is only | 


to teitify that we make them places of publick re- 
| ſort; that we inveſt God himfelf with them, and 
that we ſever them from common uſes. 
lt cannot be endured to hear a man profefs that 
he putteth fire to his neighbour's houfe, but yet 
fo ball-weth the fame with prayer, that he hopeth 
it ſhall not burn. ' Hooker. 
Fs't Cade that f have flain, that monſtrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will ba{loxy thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee oer my tomb, when I am dead. 
| Shakefp. 
| My prayers 
Are not words duly Ballet d, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
Are all I can return. Sat. Henry VIII. 
i God from work 
Now reſting, blefſs'd and Balloan d the ſeventh day, 
As reſting on that day from all his works, 
But not in ſilence holy kept. | Millan. 
| Then baniſh'd faith fhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hallow't nn e Dryden. 
No ſatyr lurks within this a!low'd ground; 
But nymphs and heroes, kings and gods abound. 
| | | Granville. 
2. To reverence as holy ; hallowed be thy 
name. | 'g 


HALLUCINA'TION, hAl-Ia-sy-nY-shan. u. 

| [hallucinatio, Lat.] Errour ; blunder ; miſ- 
take; folly. RNAS 4 es > | 

A waſting of fleſh, without caufe, is frequently 

| _ termed a bewitched difeafe ; but queſtionleſs a 

mere hallucination of the vulgar. | 

This muſt have been the Jallueination of the 


"_ 


| 


With ſmoky rafrers,. than in tap ſtry ul 
And courtsof princes. | mM. 
HALLELUJAH, hal -1R-16”-jA. u. J. I. ον 


Pate ge the Lord. A ſong of thankſgiving. | 


* 


Ffora'F, Addiſon, 


nounced hawm::; whi 


Faeker. | 


| HALTER, hdl-tür. 2. /. from halt.) He ele 


apr be | 
tranſcriber, who. probably miſtook the daſh of the | 


Har u, ham. 2. / [heatn, Sax.} Straw ; pro- 
| 4 lick 8. | 5 - 


Ha'to, hi'8, * ; 
ſun of fe A red circle rund the 
If the hail be a little 
mitred may grow fo ſtrong. ;+ - 1: 
than that of twenty-fix ns = len dn 
about the ſun or moan; Which 4 , © erm l. 
the Hail-ſtones ate duly fig, Ra 


Batted, the light th." 


I faw by reflex or, a 


in 1. : 
water, three hat::, . e * Laa 
about the ſun, like thre little rainbow Ws. 
trick to his body. "0%, conngy 
HA'LS2X1NG, b4ls-4i-lng, og; co * 
baſs, Scott. the neck. Sounder Geng 
harmonious in the throat os ark; 
Not in uſe. Y tongue 
5 This is ba!ſenino horny name hath 
in Italy, opened a gap to the [-1#. of many. Cara 
Ha LSE R, h- sür. 7. F [from paly neo 
reel a rope. It is now in marine pro 1 
ciation corrupted to * 
than a cable. 
A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 


They hoiſted, aud with well-wrezth'd kat, hu 
Their white Cails. — 
No balſers need to bind theſe veſſel; here, | 


Nor bearded anchors ; ſor no ftorms they fear. 


» as Cory 


hens...) F 
Payer] A rope ley 


To Har, hit, v. . [pealr, Sax, 2 
þealran to limp.) ; 
1. Fohmp; to be lame. 
And will ſhe yet debuſe her eyes 

On me, that Ja, and am miſ.- aper thus? Sig 
Thus inborn broils the factious wald cngap, 

Or wars of exil'd heirs, or furcign rage, 
Till balting Vengeance overtook our age. * 
Spenſer himſelf affects the obſolete, 
And Sidney's verle bai ill on Roman fert. FE 
2. To ſtop in a march. 
was ſorced to bait in this perpendicular mard, 


3. To heſitate; to ſtand dubious. 
How long bu ye between two opinions? 
| 1 Loa 
4. To fail; to faulter. 1 
Here's a paper written in his hand; 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. S7 
All my familiars watched for my Lolliag. gg 
perad venture he will be enticed, and we ful pro 
vail againſt him, J 
HALT, halt. adj. [from the verb.] Larez 
crippled. 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the ld, 
and the blind. | Lai. 
| HALT, halt. 2. , [from the verb] 
1. The act oN:waning ; the manner of Imp 
2. [Alte, Pr.] A Rep in a march. 
: The heav'nly bands 
Don ſrom a ſxy of jaſper lighted now 
In Paradiſe, and on a hill made Ball. 
Seouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 
| "Each quarter to deſcry the diſtant for, 
Where lodg d, or whither fled, or if for bgit 
In motion, or in Lait. . 
Without any belt they marched betwecn i 


1; nit 


armies. + „ 
| He might have made 2 ho till * 


tillery came up to him. 


lim 

ions, h4l-thr. 2. /. yealſ che, Sax. 208 
palr the neck.] 
1. A rope to hang malefactors. 
| He'sfled, my lord, and all his pow 75 
And humbly thus, with ba/ers on thc ri 9.1 

Expect your bighneſs doom of lite enen w 
| They were to die by the ſword i © r. 
upon defence, and by the lala if ce Ps 
© ,whereſore they made choice to die ay — 


do 5 


: 


| 


diers than as dogs. | "va 


i 


rehown, who, to the haſler hear, 
Re — Ne buys it dear, Dryden. 
e E  bindenorburthens charge. 
Wham neither batter binds © Fe | 
rasa, hil-thr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
11 with a cord; to catch in a nod ſe. ] 
. "He might have employed his time in the frivo- 
lous deli ing moles and baltering frogs. | 
Atterbary. 
n Havz, ha v. v. 4. [from half, bal weg. 
To divide into two parts. 
Hat vas, have. intery. [from haf, balves be- 
ing the plural.] An expreſſion by which | 
any one lays claim to an equal ſhare, 
fare you not {een how the divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb ? 
But when the twin cries halves, 
firſt, Cleaveland. | 


iam, bam, whether initial or final, is no 
other than the Sax pam, a houſe, farm, or 
village. Cib/on's Camden. 
" HAM; ham. u. / [ham, Sax. hamme, Dut.] 
4 The hip; the hinder part of the articula- 
tion of the thigh with the knee. 
The bam was much relaxed ; but there was 
ſome contraction remaining. Wiſeman. 
2, The thigh of a hog ſalted. 
Who has not learn'd, freſh 


ſturgeon and ham 


e | 7 
Are 8 for want and infamy? Pope, 


fanarzD, bim'-A-tid. adj. [hamatus, Lat.] 
Hooked ; ſet with hooks. 4 


fo Ha'mBLE, bAmbl: v. u. [from ham. ] To | 


cut the ſine ws of the thigh ; to hamſtring. 
Hams, hi'm. . /. [pama, Sax.] The collar 

by which a horſe draws in a waggon. . 
Hauizr, bim'-lHt. =. / [pam, Sax. and let, 


thediminutive termination.] A ſmall village. 
Within the ſel-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or bamlet, 
lands have divers degrees of value. 


Bacon. 


With buſy bewmer:s clofing rivets up, 


Give dreadful note of preparation. Shakeſp. | 
The ſtuff will not work well with a hammer. - | 
Bacon. 


It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beſt anvils and hammers of iron. Brown. 
Every morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and 
his aavil. | South, 
The With prepares his Bammer for the ſtroke. 


| ; i Dryden s Faro. 
2, 1 deſtructive. ä 

| it renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
bdereſies, St. Auguſfine. Hakeruil! on Providence. 
To Ha'nngr, bim'-mir. v. as [from the 
noun, ] | 

. To beat with a hammer. | 
His bontsthe hammer d ſteel in ſtrength ſurpaſs. 


N I Sandys. - 
2, To forge of form with a hammer. 
Some bammer helmets for the fighting field. 
| RD Dryden. 
Drudg'd like a fſmich, and on the anvil beat, 
Tin he had hammer'd out à vaſt eſtate. 
T'muſt pay with henrmcred money inſtead of 
milled. 5 Dryden 


3, To work in the mind; to contrive by in- 
uſed commonly in con- 


telleQua! labour; 


the quits the 


, 


b 


2. To be in agitation, 


| 


: 


| 


N 


| 


1 
ö 
ö 
| 
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HAM 
Wilt thou fill be Banrmrering treachery, 
To humble down thy huſband and thyfelf? SBal. 
He ws nobody that could not bammer out of 
his name an invention by this witchcraft, and 
picture it accordingly. | Camden. 
Some fpitits, by whom they were ſtirred and 
guided in the name of the people, bammeyed up 
the articles. Haytrard. 
To HAMMER, him'-mir. v. u. 
1. To work; to be buſy: in contempt. 
Nor needꝰſt thou much importune me ts that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. Shak. | 
I kave been ſtudying how to compare 
This priſon where I live unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here ts not a creature but myſelf, 
I cannot do it; yet Ill Lammer on't. 


* 


Shakyp. 


Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand; 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head. 
Shekeſp. 
HA'MMERZR, ham'-mur-rir, a. , [from bam- 
mer.] He who works with a hammer. 
HAa'MMERHARD, ham'-mbir-hard. =. /. Ham- 
mer and Hard. ö 
Hammerbard is when you harden iron or ſteel 
with much hammering on it. Moon. 
HA Mock, him'-mak. 2. /. [bamaca, Sax.) 
A ſwinging bed. | | 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to hammocks, uſed them all his life. Temp. | 
HA Meg, himp'-ar. =. / (Suppoſed by 
Minſbeau to be contracted from hand panier; 
but hanaperium appears to have been a word 


long in uſe, whence hanaper, hamper.) A | | 


large baſket for carriage. | 
What powler'd wigs ! what flames and darts 

What hampers full of bleeding hearts 814oift. 

To Ha'MyER, himp'-ur. v. a. [The original 
of this word, in its preſent meaning, is un- 
certain: Junius obſerves that bamplyn in 
Teutonick is a quarrel : others imagine that 
hamper or hanaper, being the treaſury to 
which fines are paid, to hamper, which 1s 
commonly applied to the law, means ori- 
ginally to fine.] 


1. To ſhackle ; to entangle, as in chains or | 


nets. 
© looſe this frame, this knot of man untie! 
That my free foul may ufe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 
As an entangl'd, bamper'd thing. Herbert. 
We ſhall find ſuch engines to affail, 
And bamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force. 


What was it but a lion Banmpered in à net ! 
| L' Eftrange. 
Wear under vizard-rafks their talents, | 
And mother wits before their gallants ; 
Until they're hampey'd in the nooſe, | 
Too faſt to dream of breaking looſe, Hudibrax. 
They he##per and entangle our ſouls, and hinder 
their flight upwards. Tillotſon. 


2. To enſnare; to inyeigle ; to catch with 
allurements. 


Shell hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. | 
| Shakeſp. | 


3. To complicate - to tangle. - | 
Engend'ring heats, theſe one by one unbind, 


S wind. 
4. To perplex; to 
and troubles. 
And when th' are ham 
Releaſe the lab'rers for 


Blackmore. 


*dby the laws, 
e caufe. 


Fring. ] The tendon of the ham. 
A player, whoſe conceit 
Lies in his Bamflring, doth think it rich 
To hear the wooden dialogue, and ſound 
Twirt his ſtretch d footing. and 22 
; ö Shakeſp. 


Milton. | 


| a ſar greater recompence hereafrer.” 


Stretch their ſmall tubes, and bamper d nerves un- 
-embarraſs by many lets 


 Hudibras. | 


 Ha'msrrinG, him'-string.” =. ſ. [ham and 
Dryden. 


RAN 


| , On the hiader fide it is guarded with the two 


bamſlringe. N iſeman, 
To HA'MSTRING, him'-string. v. 4. preter. 
and part. pal. hkam/trung. from the noun.] 
To lame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamftring d behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd ; 


Then Phalaris is added to his fide. Dryden, 
Ha, han”, for have, in the plural. Obſolete- 
TER Spenſer 


Ha'naytky BAWA-pir. u. ,. Lhaunperlum, low 
Lat.] A treaſury; an exchequer. The 
clerk of the Hhanaper receives the fees due to 
the king for the ſeal of charters and patents. 

he fines for all original writs were wont to 


be immediately paid into the beigper of the 
Chancery. | Bacon. 


Ha'NCEs, hans. . J. [In a ſhip.) Falls of 
the fife- rails placed on banifſters on the poop 
and quarter- deck down to the gang-way. 

a Harri. 

Ha'xCEs, hank%gls, [In architecture.] The 
ends of elliptical arches ; and theſe are the 
arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcherhe, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris. 

The ſweep of the areh will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you ruſt cement 
pieees to many of the courſes in the berce, to 
make them long enough to contain fourteen 
inches. ; Nexon. 

HAND, hand. 2. /. {þans, pond, Sax. and 
in all the Teutonick dialects) | | 

I. The palm with the fingers; the member 

with which we hold or ute any inſtrument. 
They laid Land, upon him, and bound bim, 

band and foot. Nelles Hiftory of the Turks.” 
They hand in Band, with wandering ſteps and 
flow, 

Through Eden took their ſolitary way. Millor. 
That wonderful inſtrument the bard, was it 

| made to be idle? Berkley. 

2. Meaſure of four inches; a meafure uſed ia 
the matches of horſes z a palm. 

3. Side, right or left. 

For the other ſide of the contt-gate on this Bund, 

and that band, were hangings of fifteen cubits. 

Exod. xxxviti. 15. 


ö 


— 


4. Part; quarter; fide, 
It is allowed on all Band, that the people of 
England are more corrupt in their morals than any 
other nation this day under the ſun. Soi. 
5. Ready payment with reſpecttothe receiver. 
Of which offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in 
band one year's tribute, Killers Hiftoty. 
Theſe two muſt make our duty very caly; a 
conſiderable reward in hand, and the affiirance of 
Til!otfon, 
6. Ready Nr with regard to the prayer. 
Let not the wages of any man tarry with thee, 
but give it him out of Land. Tob. iv. 14. 
7. Rate; price. * 0 
| Time is the meaſure of buſineſs; money of 
wares: buſineſs is bought at a dear Land, where 
there is ſmall diſpatch. acon. ' 
8. Terms; conditions; rate; Weep? 
With ſimplicity admire and accept the myſtery; © 
but at no Band by pride, ignorance, intereſt, or va- 
 tiitywreſft it to ighoble ſenſes. Taylor's Worthy Com. 
BE le is either an ill ſign or an ill effect, and there- 
fore at no band conſiſtent with humility. Taylor. 
i 9. Act; deed ; external action. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction 
heart and band. ' | | 
ro. Labour; act of the hand. | 
Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never 
would ſet his Band to any buſineſs during bis ſa- 
re.. . 
I rather ſuſpect my own judgment than I can 
believe a fault to be in that poem, which ley ſo 
long under Virgil's corre&ion, and had his dat 
band put to it. 5 652 Addiſon. - 


| 


King Charles, + 


| " 


* 7 7" - 


11. Performance. - 
; Where 


| 


* 


o* 
— 
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1 Where are theſe porters, | 

+ "'Fheſelazyknaves? Vave made a fine band / fellows, 

» © There'sa trim rabble let in. 

12. Power of performance, 
' -He had a great mind to try his band at a Spec- 
tator, and would fain have one of his writing in 


©+S 


my works. | | Addiſon. 
A friend of mine has a very fine band on the 
violin. * 3453 of Addiſon. 


13. Attempt; undertaking. 
Out of them you dare take in hn to lay open 
the original of ſuch a nation, Spenſer on Ireland, 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. 
As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſo 
may ſhe, by a moderate hand, from time to time 
reap the like. Bacon. 
15. Workmanſhip ; power or act of manu- 
facturing or making. | 
An intelligent being, coming out of the hand: of | 
infinite perſection, with an averſion or even indif- 
ferency to be reunited with its Author, the ſource 
ol its utmoſt felicity, is ſucha ſhock and deformity 
in the beautiful analogy of things, as is not con- 
', ſiſtent with fiaite wiſdom and perfection. Cheyne. 
16. Manner of acting or performing. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 

His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 

And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 

Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. Dryden. 
17. Agency; part in action. i 
Gad muſt have ſet a more than ordinary eſteem 
upon that which David was not thought fit to 
have an hand in. South. 
18. The act of giving or preſenting. 

Let Tamar dreſs the meat in my ſight, that 1 

may eat it at her Land. 2 Sam, Xiil. 5. 

To-night the poet's advocate I ſtand, 
And he deſerves the favour at my band, Addiſon. 
19. Ad of receiving any thing ready to one's 
hand, when it only waits to be taken. 
His power reaches no farther than to compound 
and divide the materials that are made to his hand; 
but can do nothingtowards the making or deſtroy- 
ing one atom of what is already in being. Locke. 
Many, whoſe greatneſs and fortune were not 
madeto their hands, had ſufficient qualificationsand 
opportunities of riſing to theſe high poſts Adiſon. 
20. Care; neceſſity of managing. 
Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his bands, 
for want of a tenant to come up to his price, L Eftr. 
When a ſtateſman wants a day's defence, 
Or envy holds a whole weck's war with ſenſe, 
Or ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 


a 


* 


* 


May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hands. Pope. 


21. Diſcharge of duty. | 
Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at 
the hands of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of eſtate 
like the apoſtles; at the bands of the laity, to be as 
they wholived under the apoſtles. Hooker. 
22. Reach ; nearneſs : as, at hand, within 

reach, near, approaching, STE 

-_ "Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. . 
Shakeſp. 


-Coyfins, -1 hope the days are near at hand, 


That chambers will be ſafe. Shateſp. 
He is at band, and Pindarus is come | 
* Todo you ſalutat ion. Shateſp. 


_ - * © The Tght of his mind was like ſome ſights of | 


" eyes; ratherſtrong at handthan tocarry afar off. Bac. 
Any Fght thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, ſheweth a wind at band. | Bacon. 
A very. great ſound near band hath ſtrucken 
many deaf. 1277 ' Marek 
It is not probable that any body ſhould effect 
that at a diſtance, which, nearer band, it 


orm. Brown. 


When mineral or metal is to be generated, na- 


ture needs not to ur, and 
mercury. vl | Boyle. 

231 Manual management. | 7 
ITT: ” Nor ſwords at Band, Ror hiſſing darts afar, 


have at band ſalt, ſulph 


Sbaleſp. | 


* 


| 


| 
| 


cannot | 


| 


Ar doom'd t'avenge the tedious bloody war. Dry. 
| 5 e M r 


33. Preſſure of the bridle. | | 


A 
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24. State of being in preparation. | 


. Where is our uſual manager of mirth? 
What revels are in band ? Is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguith of a torturing hour? Shakeſp. 


25. State of being in preſent agitation. 
look d upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That Ik'd, but had a rougher taſk in B 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shaleſp. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hazd which way 


the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 
26. Cards held at a game. | 
There was never a band drawn, that did double 


the reſt of the habitable world, beſore this. Bacon, 


27. That whichisuſedin oppoſitiontoanother. | 
. He would diſpute, | 
Confute, change hand, and ſtill confute. Hudibras. 
28. Scheme of action. 
Conſult of your own ways, and think which band 
ls beſt to take, Ben Yeaſon. 
They who thought they could never be ſecure, 
except the king were firſt at their mercy, were 
willing to change the band in carrying on the 
war. | Clarendon. 


29. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority. | 


The French king, ſuppoſing to make his hand by | 


thoſe rude ravages in England, broke off his treaty | 
of peace, and proclaimed hoſtility. Hayward. 


zo. Competition; conteſt, | | 
She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds band with any princeſs in the world. Shak. 


31. Tranſmiſſion; conveyance ; agency of | 


conveyance. 
The ſalutation by the hand of me Paul. 


Col. v. 1 8. 


32. Poſſeſſion; power. 
Sacraments ſerve as the moral inſtruments of 
' God to that purpoſe ; the uſe whereof 1s in our 
bandit, the effect in his. Hooker. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling ſtates, 
You're in my band; and when I bid you ceaſe, 
You ſhall be cruſh'd. together into peace. Dryden. 
Between the landlord and tenant there muſt be 
a quarter of the revenue of the land conſtantly 
in their hands. | Locke, 
It is ſruitleſs pains to learn a language, which 
one may gueſs by his temper he will wholly ne- 
gle, as ſoon as an approach to manhovud, ſetting 
him free from a governour, ſhall put him into 
the bands of his own inclination. * Locke, 
Vectigales Agri were lands taken from the ene- 
my, and diſtributed amongf the ſoldiers, or left 
in the hands of the proprietors under the condition 
of certain duties. Arbuthnet, 


Hollow men, like horſes, hot at Band, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle. 
| 4 Shakeſp. | 
34. Method of government; diſcipline ; re- 
ſtraint. 

Menelaus bare an heavy band over the citizens, 


having a malicious mind againſt his countrymen. 


He kept a ſtrict hand on his nobility, and choſe 
rather to advance clergymen and lawyers. Bacon. 
Howeyer ſtrict a hand is to be kept upon all de- 
ſires of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muſt be per- 
mitted to ſpeak. Locke. 
35. Influence; management. 
_ . Flattery, the dang'rous nurſe of vice, 
Got hand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. Daniel. 
36. That which performs the office of a hand 
OE RO LL OSS e 
The body, though it moves, yet not changing 
perceivable diſtance with- other bodies, as faſt as 
the ideas of our own minds do naturally follow 
one another, the thing ſeems to ſtand Kill; as is 
evident in the hand; of clocks and ſhadows of ſun- 
dials. 25 r Locle. 
37. Agent; perſon employed; a manager. 
The wiſeſt prince, if he can ſave himſelf and his 


| A dictionary containing a natural h 


2 Moc. v. 23. 
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what may not his ſubieds h 

changeth land, and = uſe N he 
38- Giver and receiver. "I 

This tradition is more like to be 

in the mind of man, than tranſmit 

to hand through all generations. 


39. = act; a workman ; a ſoldier 
our wrongs are known: impole 

; ole but yo! 

commands, g 5 "OY 


This hour ſtall bring you twen 


a not ion bred 
ted from bard 
Tilden, 


ty thouſand 17, 
Dr, Aen. 
» Pleaſed 
arharity 
Dry dn. 
ſtory re. 
as well as too much time, 


Locle. 


Demetrius appointed the painter guards 
that he could preſerve that band from thei, 
and inſolence of ſoldiers. 


quires too many hand:, 
ever to be hoped for. 


40- Catch or reach without choice. 
The men of Iſrael ſmote as weil the men of eve 
city as the beaſt, and all that came to hays Fache 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought * 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow 
Uncull'd as came to ga. 
41. Form or caſt of writing. 
Heres th' indictment of the good lord Haftin 
Which in a fet Land fairly is tngrof.' ; 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over, 871%. 
Solyman ſkewed him his own letters interec "cd, 
aſcing him if he knew not that bard, if he knew 
not that ſeal ? Lnolles, 
Being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr, 
Cowley's band, I happily eſcaped, Denham, 
| If my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their band, and then refuſc to pay, 
I muſt attend, Dry dla. 
Whether men write court or Roman Land, or 
any othef, there is ſomething peculiar in ey 
one's writing. | Cockburn, 
The way to teach to write, is to get a plate 
graved with the characters of ſuch 4azd you like, 
Locke, 
| Conſtantia ſaw that the band writing agreed 
with che contents of the letter. Addiſan, 
I preſent theſe thoughts in an ill bord; but 
ſcholars are bad penmen, we ſeldom regard the 
*mechanick part of writing. Feller. 
They were wrote on both ſides, and in a ſmall 
Hand. .  Arbuthni!, 


42. Hand over head. Negligent]y ; raſhly ; 
without ſeeing what one does. 
So many ſtrokes of the alarum bell of fear and 
awaking to other nations, and the facility of the 
titles, which band over bead, have ſerved their 
turn, doth ring the peal ſo much the louder, Bacon. 
A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from 
a tree: Thus tis, ſays a paſſenger, when people 
will be doing things band over bead, without either 
fear or wit. | L" Efrange. 
43. Hand to hand. Cloſe fight. 
In ſingle oppoſition, hand to band, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. Shale. 
He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That flings afar, and poinards hand to band, 
He baniſh'd from the field. Dryden. 
44. Hand in hand. In union; conjointly. 
Had the ſea been Marlborough's element, the 
war had been beſtowed there, to the advantage 
of the country, which would then have gone bond 
in hand with his own. a Sioiſt. 
Hand in hand. Fit; pat. | 
"at; As fair and as good, a Mind of band in Bend 
compariſon, had been ſomething too ſair and too 
+ good for any lady in Britanny. : Shak pe 
46. Hand to mouth. As want requires. 
1 can get bread from band to. mouth, and make 
even at the year's end. - 4 Efrerges 
47- To bear in bard; To keep in expecar 
tion; to elude. Fo , 
A raſcally yea ſorſooth knave, to bear in | and, 


; 


ſheaf, 
Milton, 


oe 
© 


2 


— 


people from ruin, under the worſt adminiſtration, | 
0 N 1 4 


8 S$hat jp. 
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nd and glove. To be intimate 
a Glebe to ſuit one another. 
nd'. v. a. [from the noun. 
HaxD, ha b 101 
hae tranſmit with the hand. 
o give or g 
1 1 Jude was not far off, not only becauſc he dipped 
- the ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo near that 
. $ayiour could band the ſop unto him. Brown. 
2 been ſhewn a written prophecy that is 
Landed among them with great ſecrecy. Addiſon. 
„ Jo guide or * by the een 8 * 
angels di er up, who next well. 
k * 1 Donne. 
By ſaſe and juſenſible degrees he will paſs from 
zhoy to a man, which is the moſt hazardous ſtep 
in life: this therefore ſhould be carefully watched, 
ind u young man with great diligence banded over 
1 | Locke. 
ize; to lay hands on. 
> that wakes but trifles of his eyes, 
rict head me: on mine own accord, I'll off. Shak. 
To manage ; to move with the hand. 
Tis then that with delight I rove, 
Upon the boundleſs depth of love: 
| bleſs my chains, I band my oar, | 
Nor think on all I left on ſhore. Prior. 
To tranſmit in ſucceſhon, with down ; to 
deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, 
but eren of ſeveral the moſt remarkable particular 
xcidentsof it likewiſe, which they band:d down- 
ward to the ſucceeding ages. Woodward 

| know ao other way of ſecuring theſe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous cnough to be 
handed dnn to future ages. ; Addiſon. 

Arts and ſciences conſiſt of ſcattered theorems 
and practices, which are handed about amongſt the 
maſters, and only revealed to the filii ariis, till 
ſome great genius appears, who collects theſe diſ- 
ined propoſitions, and reduces them into a re- 
gular ſyſtem. Arbuthot. 

One would think a ſtory ſo fit for age to talk 
of, and infancy to hear, were incapable of being | 
bended do tun to us. Pape. 

HaxD is much uſed in compoſition for that | 
which 1s manageable by the hand, as a 
bandſaw ; or borne in the hand, as a Hand- 

Ha'xDBARROW, hind'-bar-rd. 1. /. A frame 
on which any thing is carried by the hands 
oftwomen, without wheeling on the ground. 

A baxdbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſhovel, and ſpade. 

: i Tuſſer. | 

det the board whereon the hive ſtandeth on a 


, 


h 


,and carry them tothe place you intend. 


| | Mortimer. 
Hand-BASKET, hind'-bas-kit. u. E 
able baſket. | 
You muſt have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, 
A a ſmall bendbaſtet to carry them in. Mortimer. 
ND-BELL, hand'-btl. 2. . A bell run 

L.., hand. | 5 F 
irength of the percuſſion is the principal 
cauſe of the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of bod uh Sh | 
Nn of a band-bell harder or ſofter. 

*0D-BREADTH, h4nd'-bredth. . 
equal to the breadth of the hand 3 a palm. 
A border of an bandbread!b round about. Evi. 
rw Ln peopledetermined their band breadth 
22 eadth of barley-corns; fix making a digit, 

ud twenty-four a hend breadth, Arbuthnot. 


neden Nam. 1d. 4%. (from hand.) 
hand left or right. 


— 


Bacon. 


1. Having the uſe of the 
. Me right banded, whole livers 


tuted ; and many uſe th left, in 
* Wongel, Y : e „ 
boch joined. . 
Hand to their inm oft bo 7 
Neri g 5 | 8 | Milton. | 
itter 2 dür. 2.7. [from Band.] Tranſ- 
* Soy ey or m ſueceſſion. A | 


| Ha'NDICRAFT, han'-dy-kraft. 2. /. [hand 


A port- i. 


1 


* 


are weakly | 


F 


HAN. 


They would aſſume, with wond'rous art, 
Themſelves to be the whole who are but part, 
Of that vaſt frame the church ; yet grant they were 
The handers down, can they from thence infer 
A right t' interpret? Or would they alone, 

Who brought the preſent, claim it for their own ? 
Dryden, 
HaA'NDFAST, hand'-fist. n. /. [hand and asd. 
Hold; cuſtody. Obſolete. 
If that ſhepherd be not in bandfaft, let him fly. 
Sha hep. 
HA'NDFUL, hAnd'-fal. x. . [hand and full. 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or contain. 
I ſaw a country gentleman at the ſide of Roſa- 
mond's pond, pulling a handful of oats out of his 
pocket, and gathering the ducks about him. Adi. 
A palm; a hand's breadth ; four inches. 
Take one veſſel of filver and another of wood, 
each full of water, and knap the tongs together 
about an bandful from the bottom, and the ſound 
will be more reſounding from the veſſel of filver 
than that of wood. Bacon. 
The peaceful ſcabbard where it dwelt, 
The rancour of its edge had felt; 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devour'd, it was ſo manful. 
. A ſmall number or quantity. 
He could not, with ſuch a handful of men, and 
without cannon, propoſe reaſonably to fight a 
battle. Clarendon. 
4. As much as can be done. 

Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their 

handful to defend themſelves from firing. Raleigh. 


Haxp-GALLOP, hand'-gal-lap. u. /. A flow 
and eaſy gallop, in which the hand preſſes 
the bridle to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. 
Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety 
of numbers and ſounds as he : he is always upon 
a band: gallop, and his verſe runs upon carpet ground. 

| Dryden. 

HArD-GUN, band'-gun. 2. /. A gun wielded 
by the hand. | 

Guns have names given them, ſome from ſer- 
pents or ravenous birds, as culverines or colubrines; 
others in other reſpects, as cannons, demicannons, 
band-gunz, and muſkets. Camden, 


Hudibras. 


and craft.) | 
1. Manual occupation; work performed by 
the hand. 

Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniuſes; and divert themſelves with 
painting; ſculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
ſeveral kinds of Lanlicrafts. Adiiſon. 

. A man who lives by manual labour. 

The cov'nants thou-ſhalt teach by candle-light, 
When puffing ſmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of Bandicrafis, in peaceful beds are laid. Dryden. 

The nurſeries for children of ordinary gentle- 
men and handicrafts are managed after the ſame 
manner, Gulliver's Travels. 


HANDICRA'FTSMAN, hin'-dy-krafts-min. u. /. 
_ (handicraft and man.] A manufacturer; 
one employed in manual occupation. | 
. O miſerable age! virtue is not regarded in handi- 
' crafiſmen. © Sbaleſp. 
He has ſimply the beſt wit of any Landicrafi/- 
man in Athens. | Shakeſp. 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are 
tillers of the ground, free ſervants, and bandicraftſ= 
men; as ſmiths, maſons, and carpenters. Bacon. 

The profaneneſs and ignorance of Bandicrafiſ- 
men, ſmall traders, ſervants, and the like, are to 
a degree very hard tobe imagined greater. Swift. 

It is the landed man that maintains the mer- 
chant and ſhopkeeper, and bandicraſtſmen. Swift. 


* 


Ha'nDILY, hän“-dl-Iy. adv. [from handy.) 
With ſkill ;- with dexterity. 


Ha'nDintss, hin'-dy-n 


| 


HAN 


Ha'xprworrs, hin'-df-whrk, 3. J. [handy 
and work.) Work of the hand; product 
of labour; manufacture. 8 

In general they are not repugnant unto the na- 
tural will of God, which wiſheth to the works of 
his own hands, in that they are his own bande, 
all happineſs; although perhaps, for ſome ſpecial |. 
cauſe in our own particular, a contrary determi- 
nation have ſeemed more convenient. Healer. 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-l-atier 
have gone upon my Landiu ort. Shakeſp. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and the. 
firmament ſheweth his bandiroort. P/U'ms. 

He parted with the greateſt bleſſing of human 
nature for the bandizvork of a taylor. L' Eftrange. 

HA'NDKERCHIEF, hang'-ker-thif. a. [Hand 
and #erchief.] A piece of ſilk or linen uſed 
to wipe the face, or cover the neck. 

She found her ſitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her handkerchi:/, 
which had lately drunk up the tears of her eyes. 

S. dnew. 

He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avonck-s 
the ſnepherd's fon, who has not only his inno- 
cence, but a handherchief and rings of his, tłut 
Paulina knows, Shekeſp. 

The Romans did not make uſe of baniterchic/«, 
but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to 
wipe their face. | Arbuthni, 

To HANDLE, hand. . a. {handelen, Dut- 
from hand.] 8 

1. To touch; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily handle make us per- 
cerve, that whilſt they remain between them, they 
hinder the approach of the part of our hands that 
preſs them. Lucde. 

2. To manage; to wield. | 

That fellow handles his bow like a crow-keeper. 

Sha. 

3. To make familiar to the hand by frequent 
touching. 

An incurable ſhyneſs is the general vice of the 
Iriſh horſes, and is hardly ever ſcen in Flanders, - 
becauſe the hardneſs of the winters forces the 
breeders there to houſe and handle their colts fix 
months every year. Temple. 

4. To treat; to mention in writing or talk. 

He Icft nothing fitting for the purpoſe 
Untouch'd, or Nightly handled in diſcourſe. Slak. 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her voice, 
Thou Bondleſt in thy diſcourſe. Sbaleſp. 

Leaving to the author the exact handling of 
every particular, and labouring to follow the 
rules of abridgment. | 2 Mac. 

Of a number of other like inſtances we ſhall 
ſpeak more, when we handle the communication 
of ſounds. | Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatiſe, for the ex- 
plication of this inſtrument, the ſubtleties of it are - 
largely and excellently bandied. Wilkins's Dedalus. - 

In an argument, bandledthus briefly, every thing . 
cannot be ſaid. Arier, 

5. To deal With; to practiſe. 

They that Banale the law know me not. 


Jer. ii. 8. 5 
6: To treat well or ill. | EY 
Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? Shakeſp. 
They were well cnough pleaſed to be rid of an ' 
enemy that had handled them ſo ill. Clarendon, 
7. To practiſe upon; to tranſa& with, 5 
Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queſtion ; - 
you ſhall ſee how [I'll Handle her. Sbaleſp. 
HAN DLE, han'dl, 2. /. [þanvle; Sax. 
1. That part of any thing by which, it is held 
in the hand; a haft. | $ i 
No hand of blood and bone of 
Can gripe the ſacred handle of our ſceptre, 
Unleſs he do profane, ſteal, or uſurp. Sag. 
Fortune turneth the handle of the bottle, which 


als. 1. J [from Bandy. 
dexterity,. N 


- Readineſs ; 


is caſy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to graſp, „ 


e's - 


| MH 
4 


- "= 


_  Ha'xDLiEss, hind'-lis. adj. [band and 1%. 


HA NpDSAILs, hinW-sAlz. . / Sails managed 


\ 


. vo 3 1 83 + 2 
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2. That of which uſe is made. 


. 


HAN 


There is, nothing hut hath a doable handle, or 
at leaſt we, have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
A carpenter, that had got the iton work o an 
axe, begged only fo much wood as would make a 
handle to it. | Lange. 
Of bone the handles of my kni ves are made, 
Yet no ill taſte from thence aſſects the blade, 
Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 
Any unſav'ry haut-gouſt from the haft. Dryden. f 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the hunde on a driven nail. Dryden. 


— 


| 


They overturned him in all his intereſts by the 
ſure but fatal hd of his own. good nature. St. 


Without a hand. 
eak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hach made thee bangleſs ? Sal. 
His mangled myrmidans, 
Noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and clipt, come. to him, 
Crying on Hector. | 


HAN 


N 
Thou art joy's hondfel 3 hewe'ry Hes frat in thee, 
Subject to — bended knee. Herbert. 
To Hauber, han-. v.a To uſe or do | 
In timorous deer he hand his young paws, 
And leaves the rugged bear for firmer claws. 


2. Beautiful with dignity ; graceful. | 
& great may entered by force into a peaſant's | 
houſe, and, finding his wife very bardfeme,turned 


* Sdabeſp. 
HA'xDMA1D, hind'-mid, 2. /. A maid that 
waits at hand; 

Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France 

Stay, let thy humble hand mall ſpeak. to thee, Shak, 

She gave the knight great thanks iu little ſpecch, 

And faid ſhe would his handmaid poor remain. 
| Fair fax. 
F will never ſet politicks againſt ethicks, ofpe- 


, eially for that true ethicks are but as a baydmaid: | 


to divinity and religion. | 
. Heav'n's youngeſt teamed ſtar 
Hath fix'd her poliſh'd car, 
Her ſleeping Lord with bandmaid lamp attending. 
Loveled them on; and faith, whoknewthem beſt 


Bae. 


Thy bandmaids, clad them, o'er with purple beams, 


And azure wings, that up they flew. fo-drefty 

And ſpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. 
Fhoſe of my family their maſter ſlight, 

, Grown deſpicable in my bandmaid's ſight. S nde. 
By viewing nature, nature's bandmaid, Art, 
 Makesmighty things from ſmall beginningsgreat; 

Thus fiſhes firſt to Ripping did. impart, . 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prom, 


Dryden. ? 


Since he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, | 


health, wealth; victory and, honour ſh, always 
| wait on her as her bandmaigs. . Addiſon. 


Then eriticiſm the muſe's handmaid prov' d, 
Fo dreſs hex charms and make her more belov' d. 


Pope. 
HAN DMILL, hand'-mll. 2. ſ. {hand and 11115 
A mill moved by the hand. 
Oft the drudging aſs is driv'n with toil; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Ol barter'd pitch, and bandmilli for the grains 


TB Dryden. 

.HaxDs, % handz-0f. A.. vulgar phraſe. for 
keep off; farbeax. 

They cut a ſtag into parts; but as they were 

entering upon the- dividend, hand a fays the 

lion. ; | £ Eftravge. 


Cx by the hand. 


The.ſeamen will neither ſtand to their hang ſuili, | 


nor, ſuffer the pilot to ſteer. Temple, 
4 XDSAW, hand'-$2., z,/.. Saw manageable 
by the hand. N 
My buckler cut through andchrangb, anduny 
 fword, hach id like a haug/yzue. Shuby/p. 
2 To perform this work it is negeſſhiꝶ to be pro- 
vided with a. ſtrong æhiſe and. a ſmall-4ugaw. 


Mortimer. 4 4 


H&4"xDSEL, han'-sM. 2. / [hae adinſbigifty 
Put. ] The fix, ad of uſiug. aux thing; the 
firſt act of ſale. It. is now not uſed, encept 
in the dialec oß trad.. 2 
Tu apoſtles term the pledge: of our / inberi- 


2. RBeautifully; gracefully. 


the good man out of his dwelling. Addiſon. | 
3. Elegant z graceful. | 
| That eaſineſs and ba addreſs in writing is 


hardeſt to be attained by perſons bred in a meaner 
Way. | Felton, 


4. Ample; liberal: as, a hand/ome fortune. 

5. Generous ;. noble: as, a hand/ame action. 

To HAN DSOME han'-sum. v. a. [from the 

+ adjeQtive.] To render elegant or neat. 
Him all repute 

For his device in bandſomting a ſuit ; 

To judge of lace he hath the beſt conceit. Donne. 


'Ha'nDSOMELY, hin'-stm-ly. adv. [from 
| handſome} 
1. Conveniently. ; dexterouſly. 
| Under it he may cleaply convey any fit pillage 
that cometh handſomely ip his way. Stenfer. 
When the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs | 
ſhape, | 
Becomes unhapdſome, band/omely to ſcape. aller. 


3. Blegantly ; neatly. 


hath wrought it han{/amely, and made a vellel 
thereof. Wiſdom. 
4. Liberally; generouſly. 
| I am finding out a convenient place. for an 
alms-houſe, which I intend to endow very Hand- 
| ſomely for x dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen. 
: Aditiſon. 
Ha'xnDsoMexEess, hän'-süm- nis. . . [from 
handſome.) Beauty; grace; elegance. 
Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
dolcſul. countenance, yet neither forgetting band- 
ſomeneſs in her mourning garments, nor ſweetneſs 
in her doleſul. countenance, Sidney. 
For handſomeneſs” ſake, it were good. you hang 
the upper glaſs upon a nail. ogg arm. 
In clothꝭ, cheep handſomeng/; doth bear the bell. 


Perſons of the fairer ſex like that Ban 
for wich they find themſelves to be the mo 
liked. 3 Boyle. 

Ha N Dpvicg, band'-vis. u. /. [handandwice.) 
A vice to hold ſmall work in. 
HA NDPWRTTI NS, hand”-ri-ting, =. . [hand 


That you beat me at the mart, I have your haud 
to ſhows, © 

If-the ſæin ere parchment, and, the blows yau 
| gave me ink, | 
Your own bandzuriting wauld; tell, you. whit 1 
think. | Sha kefpre 
Tano other cauſe than the wiſe providemee of 

God can be refexred the diverſity of, bandevr itings. 


HAN pv, hin'-dF. adj. If ]) 
1, Executed or p<rianmad bythe hand! 
They were 


overthrow tlie great numbers. ol «them, iſt eve 


— * 


tance, and the b, earncht-of that which is: | 


'A 
a 


" 


8 s 4* * 


| Corvley. | 
Fd ſhow you 
How eaſy tis to die, by my example, | 
And hand/d fate before you. Dryden. | 
HANDSOME, han- sum. adj. Lbandſacm, 
Dut, ready, dexterous. 
1. Ready; gainy; convenient. ; 
For a-thief it is ſo handſome, as it may ſeem it: 
was firſt inyented for him. Spenſer. 


A carpenter, after he hath ſawn down a tree, | 


Herbert. 


Moxon. | 


and curiting.] A caſt or form of writing 
peculiar to each hand. | | 


| 


ut few. yet. they would ca 


HAN 


Both parties now. were draws io 
Almoſt to come to handy blows, 
2. _— ; — ilful. 
e ſtript the ſtalks of all thei; leaves: the 
She cull'd, and them with Lan J — 


loſe, 
Horm, 


Drodsr, 


The ſervants waſh the p *. 
. P atter 1 1 nave 
And each is bendyin his was. 
3. Convement ; ready to the hand, "0 
The ſtrike-block is a plans ſhortor 


2 than «| 
jointer, and is more Bandy than the long 4 


10Mter, 


# 
454 LI 


1. . A 
hands and 


HA'NDYDANDY, hän,-dy-dän-dg. 
play in which children change 
places. 

dee how yond juſtice rails upon yond ſimple thier 


4 


Hark in thine ear: change places : and, ar 


dandy, which is the juſtice, which is tlie thief ? 


Nether croſs and pile, nor ducks 20 
are quiteſoancient as band ydardy, Ardutb 251 
To HANG, häng“. v. u. preter. and part. 
patt. banged or hung, anciently hong, [þa; van 
"DK | wy , 
1. To ſuſpend ; to faſten in ſuch a manner a; 
to be ſuſtained, not below, but above. 
Strangely viſited people hie cures; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp abuut their necks; 
Put on with holy prayers. Lak}, 
His great army is utterly ruined, he himick 
flain in it, and his head and right hand cut of, 
and bung up before Jeruſalem. Satz. 
2. To place without any ſolid ſupport. 
Thou all things haft of nothing made, 
That hung the fold earth in ſtecting air, 
Ve d with clear ſprings, which ambient ſs re. 
pair. Sara. 
3. To choak and kill by ſuſpending by tie 
neck, ſo as that the ligature intercepts the 
breath and circulation. 
He hath commiliion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Soaleſs, 
Hanging ſuppoſes human ſoul and reaſon; 
This auimal's below committing treafon : 
Shall he be Lang, who never could rebel? 
That's a preterment for Achitophel. De. 
4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft. 
This, unlucky mole miſled ſeveral coxcombe; 
and, like the banging out of faiſe colours, made 
ſome of them converſe with Roſalinda in what 
they thought the ſpirit of her party. Audſu. 
5. Io let fall below the proper ſituation; to 
decline. 
There is a wicked man that L ange- down hi 
head ſadly ; but inwardly he is full of deceit. 
| Ee Lin 26. 
The beauties of this place ſnould mourn; 
Th' immortal fruits and flow'rs at my return 
Should bang their wither'd head; for ſure wy 
breaſt 
Is now more pois' nous. Daa 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet ſweet, but quickly paſt the prime; 
White lies hang their heads, and ſoon decay; 
And 'whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. 
The cheerful birds no longer ſing; 8 
Euch drops his head, and bang his wing. Pri 
6, Tov fix in ſuch;a manner as in ſome direc- 
tions to be moveable. _ 
The gates and the chambers they renewedy : 
_ Banged doors upon them. I Alec. Ws 
7. To cover or charge by any thing 
| | 
BA — the heav'ns with bla(k, yield 07 85 
night. Sc 
pavement ever ſoul with humen . 
Heads and their mangled nrembers lg f, * 


| 


7 d 
4 Y furniſh 1 or drapenes 
2 faſtened tothe 4 ta 
Muſick is better in wangen 


they came to fan; blowh." 


Knoles. 
| 


| ;Langed, 1 


HAN 


Acer my pious father for my ſake 


id off rings an thy altars make, 
- orlincreas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And bing thy holy roofs with ſavage fpoils, 

Give me to ſcatter theſe. Dryden, 
Sir Roger has bung ſeveral parts of his houſe 
viththe trophies of his labours. Addi on. 
anc, häng“. v. u. 
77K ſuſpended; to 


Over it a fair portcullis bong, 
Whichto the gate directly did incline, 
aithcomely compaſsandcompaQture ſtrong. Shen. 
;. To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 
part; to dangle. : 
Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, 
” Like banging flecves, lin'd through with ears, 


Hudibra:. 
I gaming does an aged fire entice, . 
Thenmy young maſter ſwiftly learns the vice, 
Aud ſhakes in Bang ing Mlceves the little box and 
dice. Dryden. 


+ To bend forward. 


be ſupported above, 


By banging is only meant a poſture of bending | 


forward to ſtrike the enemy. Addiſon. 


4. Tofloat ; to play- | 
Andfall theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Wherecivil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ? Prior. 
To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed above 
the ground. a 
Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to 
arg; as we call banging gardens ſuch as are 
planted on the top of the houſe. Addiſon. 
6. To reſt upon by embracing. a 
She hang about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
Sde vied. Sbaleſp. 
To-day might I, banging on Horfpur's neck, 
Have talk d of Monmouth's grave. Sbakeſp. 
Fauſtina is deſcribed in the form of a lady ſit- 
ting upon a bed, and two little infants hanging 
about her neck. | : Peacham, 
7. To hover; to impend. | | 
He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 
Aud ſundry bleſſings bang about his throne, 
That ſpeak him full of grace. Sbakeſp.. 
Odious names of diſtinction, which had ſlept 
while the dread of popery bung over us, were re- 
vired. Aiterbury. 
3. To be looſely joined. 
Whither go you ? 8 


Ao ſee your wife: is ſhe at home ? | 


, —Ay,and as idle as ſhe may hang together. Sal. 
„ To drag; to be incommodiouſly joined. 
In my Lucia's abſence 
Life Bangs upon me, and becomes a burden. 49. 
10. To be compact or united: with together. 
i che common cauſe we are all of a piece; vie 
Jun: 2 n | Dryden. | 
| our device bangs very well together ; but is it 
not liable to exceptions? | Addiſon. 
11. Fo adhere, unwelcomely or incommodi- 
ou 7. * C * * + 
A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her conver- 


lation, and diſpates thoſe apprehenſions which | 


bang on the timorous or the modeſt, when ad- | 
Muted to her preſence. - Addiſon. 
Shining landfcips, gilded triumphs, and beau- 


titul faces, diſperſe that gloomineſs which. is apt 


do lar upon the mind in thaſe dark diſconſolate 

ſeaſons, . 3 „ - Addiſon. 
12. To reſt; to relide. ner” 
Sleep tiall-neither night nor day Y, 

— Unnp upon bis penehouſe-lid., © © 857% 

3. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be in a ſtate of un- 

4 certaint 4 * l * 3 
Thy life ſhall hang in doubt before thee, and 


den lhak fear day and night; and ſhalthave none 
e 
Miah e e lifted high, @ = 
Wed a race Hwiſt'with tempeſt fell 
due pron ereit of Satan. »; 1 JET 
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H AN 


She-thrice eſſay'd to ſpeak : her accents bung. | 


And fault'ring dy'd unfigiſh'd on her tongue. Dry. | 


15. To be dependant on. 
Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that bangs on princes favours ! 
Shakeſp. 
Great queen! whoſe name ſtrikes haughty 
monarchs pale, 
On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Europa's ſcale. Prior. 
16. To be fixed or ſuſpended with attention. 
Though wond'ring ſenates bung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muſt hail him maſter of the joke. Pope. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. 
Suſſex mar] ſhews itſelf on the middle of the 
ſides of banging grounds. Mortimer. 
18. Tobecxccuted by the halter. 
The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam bangs. 


Pope. 

19. To decline; to tend down. « 

His neck obliquely-o'er his ſhoulders hung, 
Preſs'd with the weight of ſleep that tames the 
ſtrong. | Pope. 

HA x GER, hang'-ar. 2. /. [from Hang.] That 
by which any thing hangs; 
hangers. 

Ha'NGER, hang'-ar. 1. . [from hang.) A 

' ſhort broad ſword. 

HAa'NGER-ON, bang-ur-on'. n./. [from hang. ] 
A dependant ; one who eats and drinks 
without payment. 

If the wife or children were abſent, their rooms 


were ſupplied by the umbræ, or bangers-on. Brown. | 


They all excuſed themſelves fave two, which 
two he reckoned his friends, and all the reſt 
bangers-on. L' Eftrange. 

He is a perpetual banger-on, yet nobody knows 
how to be without him. | Swift, | 

HA'nGinG, hing'-Ing. . /. [from Hang.] 
1. Drapery hung or faſtened againſt the walls 
of rooms by way of ornament. 

Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, 

So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakeſp. 
- Being informed that his breakfaſt was ready, 


he drew towards the door, where the hangings | 


were held up. _ . +». (Clarendon, 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls, 
And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls. 
| 3 IF Dryden. 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe 
with his deſigns for tapeſtry, which, by the igno- 
rant, are called ancient hangings. Dryden. 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieſt behind the banging. Prior. 
2. Any thing that hangs to another, Not in 
_ uſe. 5 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow henging-, nay, my leaves, 
And left me bare to weather. | Shakeſp. 
Ha'xGinG, hang'-Ing. participial adj. [from 
' bang.) ' | ug 
1. Foreboding death by the halter. 
* Surely, fir, a good fayour you have; 
you have a hanging look. 
What #thiops lips he has! 
How full a ſnout, and what a banging face! Dryd. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter; a 
hanging matter. 3 ? 
HAa'xGMAN, bing-mian. . / [hang and man. 
i The publick executioner 
This monſter ſat like a hangman upon a pair of 
gallows; in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, and itt his left hand a purſe of 
money. * Sidney. 
Who makes that noiſe there ? who are you ? 
our ſriend, fir, the bangmen : you muſt be ſo. 
good, ſir, to riſe, and be put to death. teſÞ. 
Mien do not ſtand” * f 
In ſo ill caſe, that God hath with his hand 
Sign d kings blank charters to kill whom they hate; 


but that 
Shakeſp. | 


* 
> 


Not are they vicars,'but hangmen to fate. Done. | 


I never knew a critick; who made it his buſi- 


as, the pot 


„„en eee | 


Afilton. | + neſs to laſh the faults of other writers, that was not | 
1 A i Bs + ++ | 


HAP 
guilty of greater himſelf ; as the bangrian is gene- 


rally a worſe malefactor than the criminal that 
ſuffers by his hand. | Addiſor. 


2. A term of reproach, either ſerious or ludi- 


Crous. 

One cried, God bleſs us! and Amen! the other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe bangman's hands 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay Amen, 

When they did ſay God bleſs us. Shakeſp. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtring, 
and the little bangman dare not ſhoot at him. Sha. 


Hank, bank'. =. . (hank, Ilandick, a chain 
or call of rope.] 


1. A ſkein of thread. 


2. A tye; a check; an influence; A low 


word. 

Do we think we have the bank that ſome gal- 
lants have on their truſting merchants, that, upon 
peril of loſing all former ſcores, he muſt ſtill go 
on to ſupply ? a Decay of Piety. 

To HA'NKER, hänk - ür. v. n. [hankeren, Dut.) 

To long importunately; to have an in- 

ceſſant wiſh : it has commonly after before 

the thing deſired. It is ſcarcely uſed but in 

familiar language. i 

And now the ſaints began their reign, 

For which th' had yearn'd fo long in vain, 

And felt ſuch bowel hantering:, | 

To ſee an empire all of kings. Hudibra:. 

Among women and children, care is to be taken 
that they get not a bankering after theſe juggling 
aſtrologers and fortune-tellers. | Z' Eftrange. 
The ſhepherd would be a merchant, and the 
merchant hanlers after ſomething elſe. L' Eftrange. 

Do'ſt thou not banker after a greater liberty in 
ſome things? If not, there's no better ſign of a 
good reſolution. _ Calamy. 
The wife is an old coquette, that is always 
bankering after the diverſions of the town. Adiiſon. 

The republick that fell under the ſubjection of 
the duke of Florence, Kill retains many bankerings 
after its ancient liberty. Addiſon, 

Han'T, hä'nt, for has not, or have not. 

That roguiſh leer of your's makes a pretty wo- 
man's heart ake: you han't that ſimper about the 
mouth for noching. | Addiſon. 
HAP, hap'. 2. /. [azhap, in Welſh, is misfor- 
tune. ] FE | : 

1. Chance; fortune. | 

Whether art it were, or heedleſs hap, « 

As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh ſhe fled, 

In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did lap, 

And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did en- 

| wrap. "©: Spenſer. 
2. That which happens by chance or fortune. 

Curſt be good haps, and curſt be they that build 
Their hopes on haps, and do not make deſpair 
For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield. Sidney. 

To have ejected whatſoever that church doth 
make account of, without any other crime- than 

that it hath been the bop thereof to be uſed by the 
church of Rome, and not to be commanded in the 
word-of God, might haply have pleaſed ſome few” 
men, who, having begun fuch a courſe themſelves, 
muſt be glad to ſee their example followed. Footer. 

Things caſual do vary, and that which a man 
dotþ but chance to think wellof cannot ſtill have 
the like hap. EATS, Hooker. 

Zolyman commended them for, their valout in 
their evil aps, more than the victory of others 
got.by good fortune. © 4 Kinolles. 

A fox had the hop to fall into the walk of a lion. 
Nr 92 T ranger. 
3. Accident; caſual event; Ce >, = 

Nor feared ſhe among the bands to ſtray 

Of armed men; for often haddhe feen 
I Thetragick- end of many a blend fray ; - 

Her life had full of bas and hazards been, .Fair/. 
HAP-HAZARD, bip- 1z/Ard. „ Chance; 

ri 


ds 
accident: perhaps originally-bas bazar de. . 
I be former of cam EE. ] 
way ; but ſo hard that it, and hd rather 
| -; walk 


5 8 


HAF HAR 15 HAR 


walk as men do in the dark by bap-b:2ard, than Hopping is that eſtate whereby we attain, fo far Theſe troops came to the 
tread ſo and intricate mazes for knowledge as bly may be attained, the full poſſeſſion of fore, haraſſed with Oy but the 
fake. _— a, | Hooker. dat which ſimply for itſelf is to be Jefired, and ie 2 long and Weariſome 2 
We live at bop-bazard, and without any inſight containeth in it after an eminent ſort the conten- Our walls are thinly mann'q 0 Been, 
into cauſes and effects. | £ Bftrange. | tation of our deſires, the higheſt degree of all our | The reſt, an heartleſa number. ſi 4. — men lain. 
We take our principles at bep-bazard upon truſt, perfe tion, Hooker. And bhara/7'd out with duty, FO Watching, 
and then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon a preſump- Oh! beppineſe of ſweet retir'd content, Nature oppreſs'd, and beraſi'd Das. 
tion that they are true. Locke. To be at once ſecure and innocent. Denham. Sinks down to reſt. 2 ce, 
To Har, hap'. v. =, [from the noun.} I differ about the chief good — — = Ot 2 _ force of the very K 
1 Pingſi . | . ARASS I-43. 7, ; 
I EP __. _—, the caſual conſe _ rey choices that men make Waſte; diturbance, / (from the verb] 'H 
It will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, in the world, argue that the ſame thing is not good | The men of Judah, to prey 
which may need to be reſently . d, and 2 every man * this —_— of 2 22 | The baraſi of their land, beſet — Mi 
whoſe want may hap to — a kingdom. Spenſ. Meas 5 1a 2 not place his bafpingſs * * HA'RBINGER, har'-bin-jar. n. . [ her; * 7 jo 
2. To come by chance; to befall catually, | G g 41 of 1 1 ut. one Who goes to provide Iod * 4; 1 
' Rup you to the citadel, . Song ek good fortune. | an harbour for thoſe that follow.] x” " MW 
And tell my lord and lady what hath lap d. Shak. | 3+ ——— e = ; 3 runner; a precurſor. Ore- 0 
In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which | - 1 ee N bappingſes, peculiar to every Makeall our trumpetsſpeak, givethem all 
bap to be reſerved are ignorant people. Bacon. * nguage, give ce and energy to the words. Denb. Thoſe clam rous harlingers of blood and d * a 
p Some beauties yet no precepts can declare : f ud death. Shak, 
HA'PLY, hap'-ly. adv. [from hap.] Pin chan «4 Y FRO . In be myſelf the Larbinger, and make joyful 
1. Perhaps; peradventure; it may be. Fe N 4b | 2 . — The hearing of my wife with to. approach Sk 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, —— le. omerule that guides but not conſtrains, Sin, and her ſhadow death, and miſery — 1. 
Haply when they have judg'd me faſt alleep. Shak. And finiſh morethrough happingſithan pains. Pepe. Death's barbinger. Mi | 
| To warn Ha'eey, hip'-p$. adj. (from hap ; as lucky And now of love they treat, *till ch evening far 
Us, baply too ſecure, of our diſcharge for luck.] 725 Love's barbinger, appear d. pow 
From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd 1. In a Rate of felicity; in a ſtate where the | Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
Some days. Milton. | defire is ſatisfied. His coming, is ſent barbinger, who all 
Then baply yet your breaſt remains untouch'd, At other end Uran did Strephon lend lavites, Milk 
that ſeems ſtrange, . Rowe. Her happy making hand. Sidney. As Ormond's barbinger to you they run 
Let us now fee what concluſions may be found Am I happy in thy news? For Venus is the promile of the Sun. Drite, 
for inſtruction of any other ſtate, that may bag Ell to have done the thing you gave in char | HA'RBOUR, h#r-bar, 2. Y (herberge Fr 
labour under the like circumſtances, Swift; Beget your happineſs, be * then; ä herber, Dut. aller go, Ital.) — 
2. By chance; by accident. For it is done. Slate. 1. A lodging: a place of entertainment. 
| viathan, which God of all his works | Truth and peace, and love, ſhall ever ſhine For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock d: 
Created hugeſt, that ſwim the ocean ſtream, About the ſupreme throne Not one of all the thouſand but was lock d. Drgd, 
Him baply flumb'ring on the Norway foam, Of him, t“ whoſe bappy making ſight alone, | Doubly curs'd 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd ſxiff Our keav'nly guided foul ſhall climb. Milton. Be all thoſe ealy fools who give it Barbour. Ree, 
-  Deeming ſome iſland oft, as ſeamen tell, Though the preſence of imaginary good cannot 2. A port or haven for ſhipping. 
Who fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, make us 5appy, the abſence of it may make us Three of your argoſies 
Moors by his ſide. Milton. miſerable. ; Addifon. Are richly come to ba; bor ſuddenly, Se. 
Ha'yLEss, hip'-lls. adj. [from hap.] Un- 2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate. They leave the mouths of Po, / 
happy; unfortunate ; luckleſs - unlucky. Chymiſts have been more ba -y in finding ex- That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
Hapleſs ®geon, whom the fates have — þ | Periments than the cauſes of them. Beyle. And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
To bear th" extremity of dire miſhap! S4ak»/p. Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, A ſpacious hoſpitable barbour make. Auiſi. 
| Here baptef; Icarus had found his part, Aud fear ſupply'd bim with this bappy thought. | z. An aſylum ; a ſhelter; a place of ſhelter 
Had not the father's grief reſtrain'd his art, Dry. | Dryden. and ſecurity. 
Did his baghyſ paſſion equal mine, | 3. Addreſsful ; ready, To Ha'xBoOuR, ha'r-ber. v. n. {from the 
I would refuſe the bliſs. Smith, — gentleman is bofpy at a reply, and another noun ] To . entertainment; to ſo- 
"ns 1 1 excels in a rejoinder. | Szwift. } journ; to take ſhelter. 
J fone ens) | 1, . en wr ds. =. A coat of | This night kts bare here in York u 
Bring forth your r man. * | Spen/er. 3; Arran 0g | 
"plas an bap #0 ſtrong caſons, and 5 Har A'XGUE, ha-ring'. . /. Daran 985 That they ſhould barbour where their lord wouldbe. 
Say not 1 have ſinned, and what harm hath The original of the French word is much . Shake, 
| Bappened unto me. Eccles. v. 4, | Queſtioned : Menage thinks it a corruption Southwards they bent their flight, 


It ie fo fall out that thou art miſerable for ver, | of henring, Engliſh 3 Funius imagines it to | und Sarbeur'd in a hollow rock at night: 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurprized, as if ſome un- be diſcours au rang, to a circle, which the oY N . xe? Brin and ſet up every fail; 
expected thing had happened to thee. Tilletſon. Italian arringo ſeems to favour. Perhaps T TO 1 as "vp ys * ee 
2. To light; to fall by chance. ä | it may be from orare, or oraliouare, ora» Be © Ind ras 4 fy 8 Me | look, 

: I have bappened on ſome other accounts relating 7 joner; oraner, aranger, haranguer. ] 4 awning cr inge, an a em ng 


' to mortalities, Graunt. ſpeech ; a popular oration. . X. Side — 3 Philip, 


H4a'PePiLy, hAp'-py-18. a om .  _ Gray-headedmen,andgrave,with warriorsmix'd, | | 

1. reren 505 rp Low 4 77 1 Aſſemble, and Le are heard, but ſoon 23.20 HA RBOUE, ba'r-bur. 2 
| E. By -- In fa&i * , 1. To entertain; to permit to reſide. 

come to wive it w ty in Padua: nous oppalition. a Milton. My lady bids me tell you, that though ſhe her- 

Il wealthily, then bai ily in Padua, D. | Nothing can better improve political ſchool- ** + N her uncl Pl * thin ald to your 
FPreſerr'd by. conqueſt, happily o*erthrown, boys than the art of making plauſible or implau - Aiſo J r Shot, 
. Falling they riſe to be with us made one. Waller, | Able bararguer, againſt the very opinion for which Knaves 1 know, which in this plainneſ 

Neither is it ſo trivial an undertaking to make they reſolve to determine. Sit. , 


| | a Eg a : re corrupter en 

2 tragedy end happily; for tis more difficult to Many preachers negleck method in their Ja- | Tg nt N 2.4% 
* - fave than kill. | ' Dryden. TAAgUEs. | Watts. | Let not i le breaſt bark thought 

i * a 18 c | | | not your gentle breaſt Barbour one 

2, Addreſsfully ; gracefully ; without labour. | To Hara'xous, ha-räng“. v. 1. [baranguer, | Of outrage from the king, Lene. 
2. Forw'd by thy converſe. pappily to ſtcer | Fr.] To make a ſpeech; to pronounce an We owe this old houſe the ſame kind of grati- 
— From Cave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pepe. Oration. 3 Ty tude that we do to an old friend who barbour: Us 
9 In a ſtate of felicity; as, he lives ily. | To Hara'neve, hi-ring*.' v. a. To addreſs | in his declining condition, nay even in '-5 kf 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this fene by an oration ; as; he harangued the troops, | extremities. Tar. 


72 * | | TA people warm ith a ſenſe 
8 6 ing mar Fay n or bag. "ep gies" 5 ba-ring-tr. 5 7 . ; 2 Neid be nA 22 =» 
them, who ; © theſe two treatiſes. | - An. orator; a public peaker: weak ſuperſtition; and that ſo much bravery 

+ e a N We . „Senerally with ſome mixture of contempt. | © much folly can inhabit the fame breaſts. Po+ 


: | 9 To Ha/RAss, har-$s. a. a [harafſer, Fr. from | 
| 1. a on, | rom Bags.) S buckler, according to Du by Ty ts, this night in this caſtle 5d 
„ * en eee o weary; to fatigus; to tire | . sf thering 

: Wirhes, "EE: 8 FORO [ wi Jabour and un Afinefs.. * tar | D fact Bye apc or mur 
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H A R 
AGE, hYr-bir-idzh. 2. /. 2 


1 ky. from barbour.] Shelter; en- 


dent 
eee Four king, whoſe labour d ſpirits, | 
eremeatied in this action of ſwift ſpccd, | 
— barboura7t within your city walls. Shakeſp. 


H/a300RER, h4'r-blr-ar. u. , [from har- | 


.] One that entertains another. A 
TX Less, hä'r-bür-IIs. ad;. om 
ee Wanting harbour; being with- 
aut lodging ; without ſhelter. 
Hassobon for har bau. Spenſer. 
YARD, b4'rd- adj. bean, Sax. bard, Put.) 
Firm; refiſting penetration or ſeparation; 
ſoft ; not caſy to be pierced or broken. 
Repoſe you there, while I to the bard houſe, 
More hard than is the ſtone whereof 'tis rais'd ; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, | 
Denied me to come in. 4 Sbaleſp. 
| Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellect. 
dune diſeaſcs, when they are eaſy to be cured, 
are bard to be known. Sidney. | 
The bard cauſes they brought unto Moſes; but 
every ſmall matter they judged themſelves. Exodus 
When hard words, jealouſies, and fears, 
det folks together by the ears. Hudibras. 
Tis bard to ſay if Clymene were mov'd 
More by his pray'r, whom ſhe ſo dearly lov'd, 
Or more with fury fir d. | Dryden. 
As for the bard words, which 1 was obliged to 
aſe, they are either terms of art, or ſuch as I 
ſubſtituted iy place of others that were too low. 


Arbuthnot. 

3 Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of difh- 

culties,  _ | 

© bs any thing too bard for the Lord? Gengſis. 

Poſſeſs 

As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native heav'n 

Little inferior, by my adventure hard ; 

With peril great atchiev'd. Milton. 

Long is the way 


And bard, that out of bell leads up to light: 
Our priſon ſtrong. Milton. 
He now diſcern'd he was wholly to be on the 
defenſive, and that was like to be a very bard 
part too, | Clarendon. 
Nervous and tendinoũs parts have worſe ſymp- 


toms, and are Harder of cure, than fleſhy ones. 


= Wiſeman. 

The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have pals'd the perils of ſo 'bard a way, Dryden. 

4. Painful; diſtreſsful ; laborious action or 


ering. 
Rachael travailed, and ſhe had Bard labour, 
an £4 Geneſis. 
Warceſter's horſe came but to-day; 


And now their pride and mettle is aſlcep, 
Their courage with bard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half of himſelf. 


* 4 

f Continual hard duty, with little fighting, leſſen- 

ed — K 1 his 1 2 Clarendon. 
Sebaſtian weeps, his tears 

Come harder than his blood. Dryden 


Aman obliged to bord labour is not reduced to 
the neceſſity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no necellity to work. Cheyne. 


wig oppreſlive ; rigorous : as, a hard 


The bargain of Julius NI. may be accounted a 
bard one. Brown's Y, ulgar Err. 


m ſcarce myſheep, and ſcarce my painful 
plough, 


| / 
The needfu} aids of human liſe allow 
bowretched is thy fon, ſo burd 9 
; | Dryden, 
2 Jou thought that bard upon you, we — 
eme, 0e. 
Po une third of their eſtates will be a very 
eat number of people. Locke, 


1 


— 


| | Ko people live with more calc and proſperity | 


HAR 


than the ſubjeQs of little commonwealths; as, on 


the contrary, there are none who ſuffer more 
under the grievances of a hard government than 
the ſubjects of little principalities. Addiſon. 

To find a bill that may bring puniſhment upon 
the innocent, will appear very $ard. Swift. 

6. Sour; rough; ſevere. 

What, have you given him any bard words of 
late? Sbaleſp. 

Rough ungovernable paſſions hurry men on ts 
ſay or do very hard or offenſive things. Atterbury. 

7. Unfavourable ; unkind. 

As thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, : 
To bear a bard opinion of his truth. Sa. 

Abſalom and Achitophel he thinks“ is a little 
Bard on his fanatick patrons. den. 

Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from 
t'other ſide the water, and rumours of the ſevereſt 
kind. Swift. 

8. Inſenſible; inflexible. 
If I by chance ſucceed 
In what I write, and that's a chance indeed, 
| Know I am not fo ſtupid, or ſo bard, 
Not to feel praiſe, or fame's deſery'd reward. Dryd. 
9. Unhappy ; vexatious. 

Itis a very hard quality upon our ſoil or climate, 
that ſo excellent a fruit, which proſpers among all 
our neighbours, will not grow here. Temple. 

to. Vehement ; keen; ſevere: as, a hard 
Winter ; hard weather. 
11. Unreaſonable; unjuſt, 

It is a little bard, that in an affair of the laſt 
conſequence to the very being of the clergy, this 
whole reverend body ſhould be the ſole perſons 


not conſulted. Swift. 
It is the bardeft caſe in the world, that Steele 
ſhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 


them off as additional fears. 
12. Forced; not eaſily granted. 

If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have left ten pair of breeders, 
which is no bard ſuppoſition; there would ariſe 
from theſe, in ſiſteen hundred years, a greater num- 
ber than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 

t 3. Powerful; forcible. 
The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the 
horſe flies for ſuccour to the man that's too bard 
for him, and rides the one to death, and outright 
kills the other. N L' Eftrange. 

Let them conſider the vexation they are trea« 
ſuring up for themſelves, by ſtruggling with a 
power which will be always too bard for them. 

Addi ſon. 

A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſary 

is too berd for him, with flyneſs turns the diſ- 
« courſe. Watts. 
14 Auſtere; rough, 48 liquids. 

In making of vinegar, ſet veſſels of wine over- 
againſt the noon ſun, which calleth out the more 
oily ſpirits, and leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and 
bard. | Bacon. 

15. Harſh; ſtiff; conſtrained. 

Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures barder than even the 
marble itſelf. Dryden, 

His direction is bard, his figures too bold, and 

| his tropes, particulurly bis metaphors, inſufferably 
ſtrained. Dryden. 


Sift. 


16, Not plentiful; not proſperous. 


had not been bard, my billet ſhould have burnt 
too *Þ Dryden. 


37 Avaricious ; faultily ſparing, 


Harp, hard. adv, [bardo, very old Germ.] 
1. Cloſe ; near: often with by. _ 
Hurd by was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a 
Summer retiring place. Sidney. 
"They doubted a while what it ſhould be, till 
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time they ſaw it was a man.  Sidzey. 


N * 


| 
There are bonfires decreed; and, if the 3 


4 


it was caſt up even bard before them; at which 


HAR 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a foreſt's ſide, | 
Far from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travel to and fro. Spenſer. 
Scarce had he ſaid, when hard at hand they ſpie 
That quickſand nigh, wyth water covered. Spenſer. 
When theſe marſhal the way, bard at hand 
comes the maſter and main exerciſe. She heſp. 
Abimelech went hard unto the doot of the tower, 
to burn it with fire. Fudges. 
The Philiſtines followed hard upon Saul. 2 Sam. 
Hard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt two aged oaks. Mikos, 


2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; inceſſantly ; ve- 
hemently ; earneſtly ; importunately, 
' Geneura roſe in his defence, 
And pray'd ſo bard for mercy from the prince, 
That to his queen the king th' offender gave. 
Dryden, 
An ant works as Bard as a man who ſhould carry 
a very heavy load every day four leagues. 4ddiſor. 
Whoever my unknown correſpondent be, he 
preſles Lard for an anſwer, and is carneſt in that 


point. Atterbury. 
3. Uneafily z vexatiouſly. 

When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with 

him, look you it goes bard. Sbateſp. 


4. Diſtreſsfully; ſo as to raiſe difficulties. 
The queſtion is bard ſet, and we have reaſon to 
doubt. | Br onon. 
Aſtag, that was hard ſet by the huntſmen, be- 
took himſelf to a ſtall for ſanduary. Z' Eftrarge. 


5, Faſt; nimbly ; vehemently. 
The wolves ſcampered away as bard as they 
could drive. | L£* Eftrange. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring 
labour. | 
Solid bodies foreſhow rain, as boxes and pegs 
of wood*when they draw and wind bard, Bacon. 


7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſly. 
When the North wind blows hard, and it rains 
ſadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry ; wiſe 
people defend themſelves againſt it. Taylor. 


HA'RDBOUND, hird-bound. adj. [hard and 
bound.) Coſtive. | 
Juſt writes to make his barrenneſs appear, 
And ſtrains from bardbound brains eight lines a- 
year, . 


To HA'RDEN, ha'rdn. v. n. {from hard.] To 
grow hard. 

The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the ad- 
dition of whites of eggs and gum-dragon, matle 
into paſte, will in a few days harden to the hard- 
neſs of a ſtone, Bacon. 


To HARD RN, ha'rdn. v. a. [from Hard.] 
1. To make hard ; to indurate. ; 
Sure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, | 
And ribs of iron arm'd his ſide. 
A piece of the hardened marl. Woodward. 
2. To confirm in effrontery; to make im- 
pudent. 1373 
3. To confirm in wickedneſs ; to make ob- 
durate. 
But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you be 
hardened through the deceitfulneſs of ſin. Hebrew:. 
He ſtiffened his neck, and Baruened his heart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron. 
It is a melancholy conſideration, that there 
ſhould be ſeveral among us fo hardened and de- 
luded as to think an oath a proper ſubject for a 


4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. | 
Religion ſets before us not the example of a 


ſtupid Stoick, who had by obſtinate principles 


— 


bardened himſelf againſt all fenfe of pain; but an 


example of a man like ourſelves, that had a ten- 


der ſenſe of the lealt ſaffgring, ad yet paticacty 
| coded ihe probes ah Tile 


58 2 8 


— 
< 


* 


— 


Hand.] Coarſe; mechanick; one that has 


Ha R DHEA D, hA'rd-h&d. n. / {hard and head.] 


HA RK DI HEAD, h4'r-dy-hed. } krone 
HA KDI HOOD hâ'r-dy-hüd. 3 St 


* g Not in uſm. 
Fr ul 
 _ The youthful knight could not for ought be ſtaid. 


le did confound the beſt part of an hour 
Dual was the fpring whence flowed her 44, di. 
: 7 | ment. Tx hy * 817 1 ; 7” 72 — 

„able, ha'r-dy-nls- =. . 
I; Hard; fatigue.” -/ 
ld, hunger, and all bordingfe. 


HAR 


Years have not yet Aardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on my ſpirits ſince we loſt him. 

; | | Swift to Pope. 
5. To make firm; to endue with conftancy. 


Then ſhould I have comfort? 
Barden myſelf in ſorrow. 
One raiſes the ſoul, and Berdens it to virtue; 
the other ſoftens it again, and unbends it into vice. 
5 | Dryden. 
Ha"xDENER, ha'rd-nar. 2. ſ. [from harden.) 
One that makes any thing hard. | 
HARDFA'VOURED, h&rd-fi-vard. adj. (hard 
and favour,) Coarſe of feature; harſh of 
countenance. | 
When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the finews, ſummon up the blood. 
Diſguiſe fair Nature with bardfavour'd looks, | 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shakeſp. 
The brother a very lovely youth, and the ſiſter 
bardfavoured. L* Eftrange. 
When Vulcan came into the world, he was ſo 
bardfavoured that both his parents frowned on him. 
| | 1 Dryden. 
HARDHA'/NDED, ha'rd-h4n-d{d. adj. [hard and 


yea, I would 
ob. 


hands hard with labour. | 
 Hardbanded men that work in Athens here, 
Which never Tabour'd in their minds'tillnow.Shat 


 Claſhof heads; manner of fighting in which 
the combatants daſh their heads together. 

I have been at bardbead with your butting ci- 
tizens; I have routed your herd, I have diſpers'd 
them. ; Dryden. 

HarDHEARTED, hard-hYrt-id. adj.[bardand 
Heart.] Cruel; inexorable; mercileſs; piti- 
leſs; barbarous; inhuman ; ſavage; un- 
compaſſionate. * e 


Hardbearted Clifford, take me from the world; | 


My ſoul to heav'n. Shakeſp. 


Can you be fo hardbearted to deſtroy | 


My ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy? Dryd. 
John Bull, otherwiſe a good-natured man, was 
very bardbgarted to his ſiſter Peg. Arbuthnct. 
HARDHE/ARTEDNESS, hard-ha'rt-[d-nls. 1. / 
from hardhearted.] Cruelty ; want of ten- 
derneſs ; want of compaſſion. _ : 
Hardbeartednefſs and cruelty is not only an in- 
human vice, but worſe than brutal. L Effrange. 
Ho black and baſe à vice ingratitude is, may 
be ſeen in thoſe vices which it is always in com- 
bination with, pride and hardbeartedneſs, or want 
of compaſſion. , | South. 
- Hardbeartedneſs, is an eſſential in the character 
of a libertine. Clariſſa. 


outneſs; bra- 
very. ObſoleteG. eh ot) 
Enflam'd with fury and fierce bardybead, 
He ſeem'd in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nouriſh bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. 


| | * 1 Spenſer. 
Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, | 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs bardibood. Milton. 


HA'RDIMENT, ha'r-dy-ment. a. / [frombardy, | 


Kardiment, adv. Fr.] Courage; ſtoutneſs; 


But full of fire and greedy bardiment, 
31 1 105 Sßegſer. 
On the gentle Severn's ſedgy bank 
In ſlagle oppoſition, hand to hand.. 


In changing berdimeatwithcgreat Glendower. Shak. 


WT Fairfax. 


bardigſe, Fr. 
r 


hey are valiant and ; great M eodurers arers of 


nul... 
—_ aca 


HAR 
If we, with thrice ſueh powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 
Let us be worried ; and our nation loſe | 
The name of hardineſs and policy. Sbaleſp. 
Perkin had gathered together a power of all 
nations, neither in number, nor in the hardineſs and 
courage of their perſons contemptible. Bacon. 
He has the courage of a rational creature, and 
ſuch an hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by cuſtom 
and uſe to bring children to. Locke. 
Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf againſt 
the hardineſs of one that ſnould tell you of it. Specs. 
3. Effrontery; confidence. 


HARDLA'BOURED, hard- la-bürd. adj. [hard 
and labour. ] Elaborate ; ſtudied; diligently 
wrought. 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 
A ſatire, and the gentry buy ! 
While my hardlabour'd poem pines, 
Unſold upon the printer's lines. 


HA'zDLyY, h4'rd-l. adv. [from hard,] 


Swift. 


| 1. With difficulty; not eafily. 


Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themſelves they be molt certain, yet, 
becauſe men preſume them granted of all, we are 
Bardligſ able to bring ſuch proof of their certainty 
as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly and be- 
ſides expectation they require the ſame at our 
hands. k Hooker. 

Thereare but a few, and they endued with great 
ripeneſs of wit and judgment, free from ell ſuch af- 
fairs as might trouble their meditations, inſtructed 
inthe ſharpeſt and ſubtieſt points of learning; who 
have, and that very har/ly, been able to find out 
but only the immortality of the ſonl. Meter: 

God hath delivered a law as ſharp as the two- 
edged ſword, piercing the very cloſeſt and moſt 
unſe#rchable corners of the heart, which the law 
of nature can hardly, human laws by no means, 
poſſibly reach unto. Hover, 

There are m living creatures parts that nouriſh 
and repair eaſily, and parts that nouriſh and re- 
pair hardly, Bacon. 

The barks of thoſe trees are more cloſe and ſoft 
than thoſe af oaks and aſhes, whereby the moſs 
can the bardlier iſſue out. 

The father, mother, daughter they invite; 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this repaſt. Dry?. 

Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, 

His right endears it much, his purchaſe more. Dry. 

Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and hardly 
laid down. * South. 
2: Scarcely ; ſcant ; not lightly ; with no like- 

lihood. © | £ 
The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will 
bardly bite. Fairy Queen. 

They are worn, lord conſul, ſo 5 | 

That we Hall Bardly in our ages ſee ; 
Their banners wave again.  Shakeſp. 

Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he de- 
fires the credit of being thought good. South, 
3. Almoſt not ; barely. -. PAN 2 
2 The wand' ring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly heav'd the heart. 
| SS 3. Dryden. 


| 


— 


* 


4. Grudgingly; as an injury. 
fk Tuowittingly yyy 

| ' Have aught committed that is ardly borne 

By any in this preſence, I deſire oh 

. Shakeſp. 


* 
* 


To reconcile nme. 
5. Severely; unfavourablßyxr. 
© . If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think 
bardly of our laws, are thoſe reaſons demonſtra- 
tive, are they neceſſary, or mere poſſibilities only? 


kf HG 43g | | Hooker. 
6. Ri orouſl: : oppreſſive 1 | | 
4 Many LESS 0 was bardly dealt 
oi ĩ · NS”, ©. Clarendon, 


—M 4 Spenſer. | 
a. Stoutack ; courage; bravery, 
= * | > 3 


* 
1 


= FS 


| They are now in priſon, and 


Bacon, | 


There is hardly a gentleman in che nation who, 
hath not a near alliance with ſome of that body. 
| | | þ Swift. 


HAR 


enough ;. for th treated berdy 
_— s or there are fifteen dead within two 


They have begun to ſ Adiiſa. 
where he has in — ek and to fetch inſtan 


| ge been bordly uſed. 
7. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. Ky 
Such information comes ve 

to a grown man ; and, howe 
ill down ' Lit 
8. Not foftly ; not tenderly; not delicately, 


| Heav'n was ler canopy; bare carth her ded; 
So bardly lodg'd. Dryden, 


HA'DMOUTHED, h&rd-mouthd. ag; 
and mouth.) Diſobedient to the rela 7 : 
{enfible.of the bit. ow 
' Tis time my bardmorth'd courſers to controu! 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal. O, Ty 
But who can youth, let Joofe to vice, reſtrain? 
| | When once the bardmonth'd horſe has got the rein 
| He's paſt thy pow'r to ſtop. Vida, 
HAa'zDNESSs, ha'rd-nls. 2. /, [from hard.) 
1. Durity ;. power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of mat.. 
ter that make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, fo that 
the whole does not eaſily change its figure, Lacie. 
From the various combinations 6f theſe cor. 
puſcles happen all the varieties of the boGiesformcd 
ont of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, berdneſs, and 
ſpecifick gravity... Woodward, 
2. Difficulty to be underſtood. 
This label on my boſom 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that l can 
Make no collection of it. 
3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed; 

It was time now or never to ſharpen my in- 
tention to pierce through the Lardneſs of this cn- 
terprize. Sidney. 

Concerning the duty itſelf, the bardneſs thereof 
is not ſuch as necdeth much art. Heuer, 
4. Scarcity ; penury. 

The tenauts poor, the hardneſs of the times, 

Are all excuſes for a ſervant's crimes. Srviſt. 
5. Obduracy ; profligateneſs. 

Every commiſſion af fin introduces unto the ſoul 
a certain degree of hardneſs, and an aptneſs to con- 
tinue in that fin. Sexts, 

6. Coarſeneſs; harſuneſs of look. | 
| By their virtuous behaviour they compenſate 
the hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulchritude 
of their ſouls make up what is wanting in the 
beauty of their hodies. Kay. 
7.Keenneſs ; vehemenceof weatherorſeaſons. 
If the hardneſs of the Winter ſaould ſpoil them, 
neither the loſs of ſeed nor labour will be much. 
. 5 : Tdortimer. 
8. Cruelty. of temper ; ſavageneſs; harihnes; 
barbarity. | 
| > Wewillaſk, 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon our hardneſs. 
A They quicken floth, perplexities unty, 
Make roughneſs ſmooth, and bardae/s mollify. 


Denharn. 


ry bardly and barſkly 
ver ſoftened, goes but 


— 


Shalſp. 


—_— 
* 


Shaleſp. 


9. Stiffneſs ; harſhneſs. 
'  Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners * 
the painters, and to make many ample tolds, 
which are inſufferable hardneſs, and mote like a 
rock than a natural garment. | - Dryden« 
10. Faulty parſimony ; ſtingineſs. 


Haabock, hir-ddk. 2. . I ſuppoſe the fame 
with burdock. Ta 
Why he was met cv 8 now, - 2 | 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrqw- wh 

With bardoclz, hemlock, nettles, — 


HarDs, h#'rdz. .J. The refuſe or coarſer 


— \__ 


- 


 Ha'zDenry, b{rd-shlp. »./. from bard.) | 


HA R 


for them; and fo are we, to re- 

of their baruſbipi upon us. Swife. 

„ fatigue... | 
to bardfcip and penury. 

* ö Spratt. 
Hull not undergo the tolls of war, 
bardſsips that your 
ig journeys or at home; in war ar peace, 

zb many, many fall by caſe. 
/a0WARE) h4'rd-war. u. [hard and are] 
Aures of metal. | 
apWAREMAN, hiA'rd-wir-man. n. /. (Hard- 
ear and mn. A maker or ſeller of me- 
manufactures. 
One William Wood, an R 
jy fraud a patent in England to coin 


pals in [reland. | 
1. 2D, b4'r-dy. adj. Hardi, Fr.] 
pld; brave; ſtout; daring; reſolute, 

Try the imagiration of ſome in cock-fights, 
make one cock more hardy, and the other more 


unrl. Bacon. 


You 


fer bear the 


copper to 


Recite 
The ſeats of. Amazons, the fatal fight 
Jrwixt the hardy queen and hero knight. Dryden. 
Who is there hardy enough to contend with the 
which is prepared for thoſe, Who dare ven- 
ure to dillent from the received opinions of their 
country ! Locke. 
Could thirſt of vengeance, and deſire of fame, 
Ie the female breaſt with martial flame: 
4:4 Hall not love's diviuer pow'r inſpire 
Mere bardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire? Prior. 
Strong; bard ;. firm. | | 
aan confident of his preſent flrength ? An 
amyholeſome blaſt may ſhake in pieces his 


fabrick. . 


Harold is a general of an army ; Hareman 
chief man in the army; Hersuin a vic- 
torious army; which are much like Strato- 
tes, Polemarchus,, and Hegeſſtratus among 
the Greeks. Gibſon*s Camd. 
BARE, bar. 3. / pana, Sax. karhb, Erſe.] 
A ſmall quadruped, with long cars and 
ſhort tail, that moves by leaps, remarkable 
for timidity, vigilance, and fecundity; the 
common game of hunters. | 
Dilmay'd not this 
Our captains Macbeth and Banquo? | 
—As ſparrows, eagles; or the bare, the lion, Sa. 
We'i ner in the open champaign a brace of ſwift 
pryhounds courſing a good ſtout and well-breathed 
bare. W More. 
Tour dreſſingsmuſt be with 3are's fur. Wiſeman. 
Pooris the triumph d er the timid bare. To. 
A conſtellation. 3 
The aye appears, 


whoſe active ſuppl 

* rumble force, and hardly [ix 4 
oHang, ha . v. n. Lharier, Fr.] To fright ; 
to hurry with terrour. | 
2 and rate them, is not to teach but vex 


” 8 ; an | Locke. 
N EBBLL, ba r- bel. 2. / [bare and bell ] A 
ue lower campaniform.. | 
Thou ſhalt not lack 


cb ipe for # peace, to enjoy what we . 


leaders bore. Add. 


Prior. 


bardwareman, obtains 


* Swift. | 


bardy ö 
South. | 
; Confident ; impudent; viciouſly ſtubborn. | 
Las and Hax R, diflering in pronunciation | 
only, fignify both an army and a lord. So | 


4 


The flow'r that'slike thy face, pale primroſe; nor | 


The azur'd barebel};like thy ve; 

N ; y veins. Shak. Cymb. 
Aan, Ar- bränd. adj. [from hare 
3 and Brain. ]. Volatile; unſettled; 

, fluttering ; hurried. | 


2 when others are weary of it. 8 Bacon. 


1 ; 
Jͤĩ 7ðVIßĩ and_foor.]+ |, 
8 rr Aznſavorth., | 


ky! 0 p. . , Afiffure in the upper 
. 8+ ot-fubftance,” a natural de. 


_ x? 


ws * 


That bor rained wild fellow. begins to play the | 


V Puinky. 4 


Invite you forth! 


Har, hä'rl. 2. . 


1 % 


ct 


HAR 


The blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue ſtand z 
Never mole, Larelip, nor ſcar, 
Shall upon their children be. Shakeſp. 
The third ſtitch is performed with pins or needles, 


as in Harelips. Wiſeman, 
Ha'azSEAR, harz-er. n. / [Lupleurum, Lat.] 
A plant, ler. 


HA'Rr1ER, har'-rp-ar. 2. /. {from hare.) A dog 
for hunting hares. Ainſworth, 

To Harx, ha'rk. v. 1. [Contracted from 
hearken.) To liſten. 


| The king, 


To me inveterate, barks my brother's ſuit, Sha. 
Pricking up his cars, to bar 

If he could hear too in the dark. Hudibras. 

Hark, hark”, interj. [It is originally the impe- 

rative of the verb hark.] Liſt! hear! liſten! 

What harmony is this ? My good friends, bark / 

Shakeſp. 

The butcher ſaw him upon the gall op with a 

piece of fleſt, and called out, Hart ye, frieud, you 


| may make the beſt of your purchaſe. L' Efrange. 


Hark ! methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, 


Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rowe. 


Hark how loud the woods 
Thomſon. 


I. The filaments of flax. 


2. Any filamentous ſubſtance. 


The general ſort are wicker hives, made of privet, 
willow, or bart, daubed with cow-dung. Mortimer. 


 HA'RLEQUIN, ha'r-lE-kin. u. J. [This name is 
- ſaid to have been given by Francis of France 


to.a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his enemy 
Charles le quint. Menage derives it more 
probably. from a famous comedian that 
frequented Mr. Harley's houſe, whom his 
friends called Harlequino, little Harley. Trev.] 

A buffoon who plays tricks to divert the 
populace ; a jack-pudding ; a zani. | 
The joy of a king for a victory muſt not be like 
that of a harlequin upon a letter from his miſtreſs. 


| | Dryden, 
Ihe man in graver tragick known, 
Though his beſt part long ſince was done, 
| Still on the ſtage deſires to tarry ; 
And he who play'd the berlequin, 
After the jeſt {till loads the ſcene, 
* _Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 
HA'RLOT, hi'r-lvt. 2. /. [herlodes, Welſh, 
a girl. Others for Horelet a little whore. 
Others from the. name of the mother of 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is uſed in 
Chaucer for a low male drudge.] A whore; 
a ſtrumpet. os * 
Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me with 
Some Harlot's ſpirit. Shakeſp. 
They help thee by ſuchaidsas geeſe and baryots, 
| Ben Fonſon. 
The barbarous harlots crowd the publick place; 
Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace. Oryd. 
Ha'rLOTRY, ha'r-lüt- TS. 1. /. [from harlot.] 
1. The trade of a harlot ; fornication. 
| Nor ſhall, ; 
From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 
: *Gainſt barlotry, while thou art clad ſo thin. Dry2. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd barletry, — 
That no perſuaſion ean do good upon. Shakeſp. 
HARM, hirm: . ,. apm, Sax. 
r. Injury; crime; wickedneſs. 
2. Miſchief; detriment; hurt. 
I We, ignorant of ourſelves, | 
Beg often our own harm, which the wiſe Powers 
Deny us for our good. #4, 
_ + How are we happy ſtill in fear of bara? © | 
But harm precedes not ſin. Milton. 


They ſhould be ſuffered to write on: it. woul 


' 
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keep them out of harm's way, and prevent them 
from evil courſes. | e900. , 311.5 eee 
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* 


Shateſp. | | 


HAN 


To Harm, hYrm. v. a. To hurt; to infure, 

What ſenſe had I of her ſtol'n hours of luſt ? 

I ſaw*'t not, thought it not, it harm tot me. Shak. 
Paſſions ne'er could grow 

To Barm another, or impeach your reſt. Wa!ler. 

Aſter their young are hatched, they. brood 
them under their wings, left the cold, and ſome- 
times the heat, ſhould harm them. Ray. 

HARMFUL, ha'rmeftl. adj. [harm and fall.] 
Hurtful; miſchievous ; noxious; injurious; 
detrimental, 

His-dearly loved ſquire - 
His ſpear of heben- wood behind him bare, 

Whole harm ful head, thrice heated in the fre, 

Had riven many a breaſt with pike-hcad ſquare. 
Spenſer. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature leſs, be- 
cauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. Hall. 

The earth brought ſorth fruit and ſood for man, 
without any mixture of lara quality. Raleigh. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 
And ſleepy poppies har;/zl harveſts yield. Dryden, 
HARMFULLY, h4'rm-fal-$.adv. [from barn- 
ful.] Hurtfully; noxiouſly; detrimentally. 
A ſcholar is better occupied in playing or fleep- 
ing, than ſpending his time not only vainly, but 
barmfully in ſuch kind of exerciſe, Aſcham. 

Ha'rMFULNESS,. hY*m-fal-nis. . /. [from 
harmful.) Hurtfulneſs; miichicvouſneſs; . 
noxiouſneſs. 

HA RMLESS, ha rm-lis. a. [from Harm.] 

1. Innocent; innoxions ; not hurtful. 

; 'Fouching ceremonies armes in themſelves, and 
hurtful only in reſpe& of number, was it amiſs to 
decree that thoſe things that were leaſt needfal, - 
and newlieſt come, ſhould be the firſt that were 
taken away ? Wo Hooker.  , 

She, like harmleſi lightning, throws her eye 

On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each obje& with a joy. Shakeſp: 

3. Unhurt; undamaged. | f | 

The ſhipwright will be careful to gain by his 
labour, or at leaſt to ſave himſelf harmleſs, and 
therefore ſuit his work ſhghtly, according to - 

light price. | 8 Raleigh.” 

HAa/RMLESS8LY, h4Yrm-lls-1F. adv.[from harm- 

' leſs.) ro robo without hurt; without 

crime. | | * 

He ſpent that day free from worldly trouble, 
barmigſaly, and in à recreation that became a 
churchman.- Ob lt ated Walton. 

Bullets batter the walls which ſtand inflexible, but 
fall barmlgſely into wood or feathers, Decay of Picty. - 

HA'RMLESSNESS, -h4'rm-l&s-nis- =. . {from 
harmleſs.) Innocence; freedom from ten- 
dency to injury or hurt. PLAT” 

When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 

In dough-bak'd men ſome harmlaſſaq we ſee, 
"Tis but his phlegm that's virtuous; and not he. 
Donne. 
Compare the harml:fneſs, the credulity, the ten- 
derneſs, the modeſty, and the ingenuous pliableneſs 
to virtuous counſels, which is in youth untainted, 
with the miſchievouſneſs, the flyneſs, the craft, the 
impudence, the falſhood, and the confirmed ob- 
ſtinacy in an aged long practiſed ſinner. South. 

HarMo'NiCAL, hir-mon'-1-kAl. } a, | agporoxc; - 

HA'RMONICK; har-mOn'-Ik..  harmonique, - 

Fr.] | | LT 

1. Relating to muſick ; ſuſceptible of muſi- 

cal proportion to each other. 
Alfter every three whole notes; nature requir- 


- — 


IT | eth, for all barmonical uſe, one half note to be in- 4 


2. Concordant; muſfical ;- proportioned to A 
each other: leſs properly. © 
 Harmonical ſounds, and diſcordant ſounds, are 
both active and poſitive; but blackneſs and dark 
nes are, indeed, but privatives. © Bacon. - 
 * So wells each wind-pipe; aſs intones to. aſs, 
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'- © Harmonick twang of leather, horn, and braſs. Pope, 
; ©... _..  HarMowious, 
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HAaNO Rios, har-nid'-nyis.. adj. Dar moni- 

eu, Fr. from harmony.) 
1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 

proportioned to each other; ſymmetrical. 

All the wide- extended fky, 

And all the harmonlous worlds on high, 

And Virgil's ſacred work ſhall dye. Conley. 

God has made-the intelleQual world barmoni- 


| 


ons and beautiful without us ; but it will never | 


come into our heads all at once; we muſt bring 
it home piece- meal. Locke, 
2. Having ſounds concordant to each other; 
muſical ; ſymphonious. | 
Thoughts that voluntary move harmonious im- 
8. 8 Milton 
The verſe of Chaucer is not harmonious to us; 
they who lived with him, thought it muſical. Dryd ? 
Harmo'niousLyY, här-mö“-nyüs-ly. adv. 
[from harmonious.) 
1. With juſt adaptatio 
parts to each other. 
Not chaos- like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd ; 
But as the world, harmonioufly confus'd : 
Where order in variety we ſee, 
Andwhere,thoughall things differ, theyagree. Pope. 
"That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quantities 
of matter ſhould be ſo accurately and hr 
adjuſted in this great variety of our ſyſtem, is above 
the fortuitous hits of blind material cauſes, and 
muſt certainly flow from that eternal fountain of 
wiſdom. Bentley. 
2, Mufically ; with concord of ſounds. 
If we look upon the world as a muſical inſtru- 
ment, well-tuned, and barmoniouſly ſtruck, we 
ought not to worſhip the inſtrument, but him 
that makes the muſick. Stilling fleet. 
. Harmo'niousNEss, hir-m$/-nyls-nls. ». / 
{from har monious.] Proportion; muſicalneſs. 


n and proportion of 


To HA RNMONIZZ, här-mö-ntz. v. a. [from | 


Bar mony.] To adjuſt in fit proportions; 
to make muſical. - 

Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur'd, barmoniz'd the chime. Dry. 


HARMONY, ha'r-m6-ny. 2. / [aquoria ; bar- 
monie, Fr.] 1 

1. The juſt adaptation of one part to another. 

The pleaſures of the eye and ear are but the 
effects of equality, good proportion, or corre- 
ſpondence; ſo that equality and correſpondence 
are the cauſes of barmony. : 

The barmony of things, 

As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 
| . Denham. 
| Sure infinite wiſdom muſt accompliſh all its 

works with conſummate harmony, proportion, and 


regularity. Cheyne. 
2. Juſt proportion of ſound; muſical concord. 
| The ſound | 


Symphonious, of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 
Angelic barmonies, Milton. 
Harmony is a compound idea, made up of dii- 
ferent RE wks. F Watts, 
3. Concord; correſpondent ſentiment, 
en Jn us both one ſoul, 
to behold in wedded pair! 


Harmony | 
than harmonious ſounds to th' ear. 


More grateful 
- - <-&mo ſooner in my heart divin'd, 
= heart, which by a ſecret harmony 


moves with thine, join'd in conn 
HARNESS, h#r-nls. 2. / ſharnois, F 
oſed from iern or hiern, Runick ; 
Velfh and Erſe, 4ron.] 
1, Armour; defenfive furniture 
Somewhat antiquated. 
A good knight, all drefs'd 
That from his head no place appeared 


ol no right, nor colour like to 


Milton. 
r. ſup- 
Biairn, 


in Barugſ meet, 
to his feet. 
. "Spenſer. 
righ t, 1 


Milton. 
N a 


Kan, 


of war. 


| 


\ 
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doth ill fields wich kurse. 


| 


= 
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THA RN RSS, ha'r-nls. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To dreſs in armour. 


2. To fix horſes in their traces. 


HARP, hip. 2. /. [þeapp, Sax. harpe, Fr. 


2. To touch any paſſion, as the harper touches 


HAR 


Were 1 a great man, I ſhould fear to drink: 
Great men ſhould drink with harneſs on their 
throats, | Sbakeſp. 
The traces of draught horſes, particularly 
of carriages of pleaſure or ſtate : of other 

carriages we ſay geer. 

Or wilt thou ride Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their barneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. Sa. 
Their ſteeds around, | 
Free from their barung, graze the flow'ry 


| 


| 


| 


1 
ground. 


Dryden. 


He was barneft light, and to the field goes he. 
8 Shakeſp. | 
Full fifty years, barneſz'd in rugged Reel, 
1 have endur'd the biting Winter's blaſt. Rowe. 


Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 
All ready harneſſed for journey new. Spenſer. 
Harneſs the horſes, and get up the horſemen, 
and ſtand forth with your hamlets. Fer. xlvi. 4. 
When l plow my ground, my horſe is Lern 
and chained to my plough. Hal-. Origin of Mankind. 
To the harneſſed yoke 
They lend their ſhoulder, and begin their toil. 
, Thomſon. 


It is uſed through both the Teutonick and 
Roman dialects, and has been long in uſe. 
Romanuſq; lyra plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa. 
Ven. Fort. | | 
. A lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire, 
and commonly ſtruck with the finger. 

Arion, when through tempeſts cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy ſeas, | 

Through the ſweet muſick which his barp did 

make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to caſe. Spenſer. 

They rouch'd their golden harps, and hymning 

prais d 
God and his works. Milton. 
Nor wanted tuneful arp, nor vocal quire ; 
The muſes ſung, Apollo touch'd the lyre. Dryden. 
A conſtellation, 

Next ſhinesthe harp, and through the liquid ſkies 
The ſhell, as lighteſt, firſt begins to riſe ; 
This when ſweet Orpheus ſtruck, to liſt ning rocks 
He ſenſes gave, and ears to wither'd oaks. Creech. 


q 


To Hare, hi'rp. v. 2. (harper, Fr. from the | 


noun, ] 
To play on the harp. 
I heard the voice of harpers 
h 


| 


4 


barping with their | 


arps, | Rev. 

Things without liſe giving ſound, whether pipe 

or harp, except they give a diſtinction in the ſounds, | 
how ſhall it be known what is piped or barped ? 

x I Cor 


The helmed cherubim, 
And ſworded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen in glitt' ring ranks with wings diſplay d, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quire, 
With unexpreſſive notes to heav'n's new-born 

. f Milton. | 


£3 


Youbarpalittle too much upon one ſtring. Collier. 
a ſtring; to dwell on a ſubject. 
| Gracious duke, 
Harp not on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 
For inequality ; but let your reafon ſerve 
To make the truth appear. Shah. Meef. for Meaſ. 
For thy good caution, thanks: 


[ 


ö 
: 


; 


| 


| He ſeems 
Proud and diſdaiaſul, 4arping on what Iam, 

J. [rom harps] A 
player on the harp. | 


er will I truſt 2 penn'd, 
Nor to the motion oſ a boy's tongue; 


1 


| 
| 


1 


{ HarroONE'ER, bar-p&-ner, 1. J hand 
Fr, from harpoon.] He that throw; the 


2. A ravenous wretch ; an extortioner, 


N 


, 


Thou'ſt barp'd my fear aright. Sbaleſp. Macbeth. ; 
Not what he knew | was, Sep. Ant. and Cleap. 
HARPER, ;ha'r-piir. =. 


| 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind bar pere ſong. Sal. | 


HA'R?ING Iron, ha'r-ping- 


Struck with a-barp 


Harro'on, här-pô'n. u. /. 


Ha'xPsS1CHORD, hä'rp-sZ-kürd. x. 


HAK, 


i. The barpies were a kind of birds which hat 


the ſurrow ? or will he barrow the 


| . 


HAR 


I'm the god of the a 
in —— ; uy ſtop, my ſareſt. 
Nor the harp, nor the 


again, 


barper, could fetch her 

Ticht 
Larn, 2. % Fug 
ed dart with à ine 
with which whales 


on _ aſſault did 

ing iron the yo : . 
Who, when he felt his ide fo rudet; _ 
Loud as the ſea that neuriſh'a himher 8 


barpago, Lat.] A beard 
faſtened to the handle, 
are {truck and caught. 

Ihe boat which on the 


harpoon in whalefiſhing, 
Harpon, Fr.] 4 


J. Amy. 


fical inſtrument, ſtrung with wires and 
ſtriking keys. 0 


played «{ 
ha'r-py. u. J. (hbarpyia, Lat. bars 
harpye, Fr.} 4 ing ices arp 


harping iron. 


the faces of women, and foul long claws 
very filthy creatures, which, when the table 
was furniſhed for Phineus, came flying in 
and deyouring or carrying away the prez: 
part of the victuals, did ſo defilc the u 
that they could not be endured. Rats}, 

That an 4arpy is not a centaur is by this way 
as much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 


Luk, 


[ will do you any amhaſſage to the pigmies . 
ther than hold chree words conference with thi 
barpy 2 b Slg. 

HAaRrQUEBUSS, hi'r-ky-bus. u. /. See Al. 
QUEBUSE.] A handgun. 
HA'RQUEBUSSIER, har-ky-biis-5&r, . 
[from hSarguetu/s.] One armed with a har. 
quebuls. 
Twenty thouſand nimble hargueluſſcr: were 
ranged in length, and but five in a rank. Kaul, 
HARRIDA“N, har-ry-dan'. n. /. [corrupted 
from haridelle a worn- out worthleſs horte. 

A decayed ſtrumpet. 

She juſt endur d the Winter ſhe began, 
And in four months a batter'd barridar ; 
Now nothing's left, but wither'd, pale, andfhruok, 
To bawdfor others, and go ſhares with punk. Swift, 

HA RROw, har'-ro, . /. [charroue, Fr. harcke, 
Germ. a rake.] A frame of timbers croſ- 
ing each other, and ſet with teeth, drawn 
over ſowed ground to break the clods, and 
throw tlie earth over the ſeed. 

The land with daily care 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and barrotur. Din. 
Two ſmall Barros, that clap on each fide of the 
ridge, harrow it right up and down, Morin. 
To HA RROW, bar-r6. v. a. [from the noun.) 

I» To cover with earth by the harrow. 

Friend, barrow in time, by ſpme manner of 

means, 
Not only thy peaſon, but alſo thy beans. Tae. 

2. To break with the harrow. 

Can'ft thou bind the unicorn w 


ESF 83 
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> 
e 


neee LO 


ih his bed, 
s 2/70 
-y Jobs 

Shake 


word 


. thee ? 
Let the Volſcians 


Plow Rome, and barrow Italy. 
To tear up; to rip up-. 
; could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt * 
Would barrow up agg = wry yy yore 2 

| Shabt- 
bound and ſcouig c 
muſcles barrow'd up with whipS3 
the rendiug rack. 
to lay waſte 


is tac ſaluc 


My aged 4 
Or hear me-groaving on 
4. To pillage ; to trip; 
Harry, which in 


. 


* 


H AR ie HAS 


is propagated by parting the roots, 


(he king $8 excel in good commonmreatth | g. Unpleafing ; rigorous. | 
gs, fo he bad in fen ee to make uſe oſ | Wich eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; and 287 ſeed. Aar 
en, as well for collecting of treaſure as for cor- Though ber the precept, yet the preacher HART ha” ortimer, 
Sing of manners; and fo * thereby to charm'd. Dryden. | Lat.) bo ily a 22 * . [tordyhum, 
> . em th h * 1 1 7 - - CHIICTOUS ant, Mill . 
re | Hans! a nit adv. [from harſh.) | HARVEST, arri. 7 [Pines tas: 3 
g. To rade; to haraſs with incurſions. fruit. : * N e Blu ſeaſon of reaping and gathering the 
Pengian Sax.] Obſolete. 2. Wi : 5 . | P . 
* * en e with heavy ftowre, | ORE: 1 2 to gentle - As it ebbs, the ſcedſman 
fromthencebroughttohisheavenly | ther fignifies . e eee 4 — * 1 
bowre. | Fairy Queen. ri r. Ay 8" comes to Sar. Shakeſp. 

Moſt glorious Lord of life, that on 2. hy Into thy Ia Ace 7. ts _ 2 | With harve work he is worſe than in — 
pid' make th triumph over death and fin ; We” , + + Pa 3 | a L'Eftrar ge. 

f 1 5 ; f Gather'd, not hard pluck d. Milton, | 2. The cor : 4 

Au bering barrew'd hell, didſt bring away 1. Severaty'; role « fenkbel Hton, | 2. 5 n ripened, gathered and inned. 
Captivity thence captive, us to win. Spenſer. I 9 Dp: ho ely ; cra - Y. N rom Ireland come 1 with my ſtrength, 

« Todiſtarb ; to put into commotion. [This this would trons = f * * 1 temper, And reap the barveſt which' that raſcal ſow d. S hal. 
Fould rather be written harry, barer, Fr.] nature. Ne ey —_— Such ſeed h fo * > r ey 
: ; - i/on, ce e OwWs, . h 
Moſt like : it barrows me with fear and — 4. e to the ear, N 4. The produd of 1 ſhall he find, Dry. 
, , 7 . l a a Wayward m t 73 ; us ar of labo i 
Amaz'd I ſtood, barrow'd with grief _ _ I _ you, NN ſound barſbly in her cars. Shakeſ. Tia labour & coarſeſt diet . 
Anon bYr-rd. inter. An exclamation Grating fo bers er Hrs 2 wr this confuſion, Ha TON 2 ha'r-vist-h6m. 1. / 
H ſudden diſtreſs. Now out of uſe. Wich turbulent 2 1 7 quiet 11. p e long which the reapers ſing at the 
Harrow now out and weal away, he eried; The rings of iron I _ 1 ay caſt made for having inned the harveſt. 
ind ſent this curſed light, R K vg er —— 0s Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd; 
To fee my lord fo deadly damnify'd? Spenſer. Hasser ss, h 5 9 as ryden. our barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd ; 
r 1. J. (from harrow.,) "g Cornea 1 taſte 2. * rom harſh. — = qa conre, 
; He who barrows. Take an apple and roll it ble h r eee 

A kind of hawk. Ai | y 2 * ard: rn ily roar out LarvH-bome. D/ des. 
: Haar, bir'ry. v. a. [barer "+1 is 9 5 +> 05 eee The time of gathering harveſt. f 
ere. to mne. , . * 6 Wa - A diſtribution of the ſpirits At harveſi-home, and on the ſhearing-day, 

Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill. | the ſpirits maketh the Js uncqual diſtribution of, | Whenhe ſhould thanks to Pap and Pales pay.Dry. 
Ire roach = e arſoneſs, Bacon. | 3. The opportunity of gathering treaſure. 
That His horry'd him. Shakeſp. 2 24 2 IR His wife I will uſe as the key: of the cuckoldy 

it fignifies to rob, plunder, or „ ** of t - —.— rogue's coffer; and there's my barveſ{-bomt. - 
oppreſs : as, one harried a neft ; that is, he perfect harmony like the Italian 1 = =_ HA - n 
took the young away : as alſo, he harried Cannot Iadmire the height of Mil 8 Arten, Meet ld. 4. Tbe 
me out of houſe and home; that is, he robbed ] andthe ſtrength of his Ban — 1 3 
me of my goods, and turned me out of ing his antiquated words, and the 1 : T rveſi-lord more by a penny or two, 
doors, See To HARROW. | neſs of their ſound ? . H 5 e * 1 to do. Tufer.- 

: | N i b „ ha'r-vis-tur. . . [from Sar- 

* rsh. ad n » e — * peo Lars — | veſt.) One who works at — —.— < 

, 99 . 1 ay Ruxecdnels age pear o o tne e. Pope. phys rn ay ba'r-vist-man, n. J. Var veſt 
lame forts, When old, continue briſk and fine : OO and ruggedneſs of bodies is unpleaſant | LA dvr bd — ado 
$0 age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, to the touch. Bacon. | Or all, or loſe his hi " | 
ee bitte ought © appear. Derbe. 4. Crabbednels ; moroſenels ; peeviſhneſs. | 7o HASH, Hüch ». backer, Fr.] T — 

Sweet, bitter, ſour, berſo and ſalt, are all the | Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give to chop into ſmall yo : 45 1 mince; 
epithets wy ors to denominate that numbezleſs | DEP 1 1 eyes are fierce, but thine He rais'd n and mingle. 

0 co N F 
R . P Locke. HART ** nnn | Sbaleſp.] Above his head, and rain'd a ſtorm 
OOO ode ered Rr nd yen eee 
COTS Years Cane: analy toþ That inftant was kB ?:, AK prong 
bei Bois of colder-countrics. | 9 to * a 3 was I turn d into a bart, | ; / have they to complain of but too great 
+ Rough to the ear nn E' aue elires, like fell and cruel hounds, | variety, though ſome of the diſhes be not ſerved 

A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, er lince . ng Sbakeſþ. 5 = For wr order, and politeneſs; but hf 
And bar in ſound to thine. N ; I *. Garth.” 

Age might, what MI never ives 1 e r l Tos bask'. 1. J. This ſeems to fignify a 
Have * 8 gives the young, | + oge, May's Virgil. |. caſe or habitation made of ruſhes or flags. 

oothneſs of thy native tongue; | Ha'sTSHORN, ha'rts-horn. 7. /. ; . Obſalet 
But ſatire needs not-that, and wil will ine Har y Nhat © 2 | 3 | 3 
Through the hurſb caden 2 Ae ph c ar(ſoorn is a drug that comes into uſe many Phœbus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
ae © mens bale m > ar Ros. mw Oy many forms. What is uſed here Eſtabliſked hath his ſteeds in lowly lay, 
P eir ſpelling are the w ole horns of the common male 3 N And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſt. Sen ſer. 
Thy * on barſb.. Dryden, which fall off every year. This ſpecies is the fallow Ha SLET, bY In. Se [haſla, - Iftand-:- 
** ord commands thee now „deer; but ſome tell us, tnt dhe medicinal Ha r-sllt: ba £4 

ith a bay vice, and ſupercilious b . could d , edicinal bartſborn ARSLET, - tick, a bundle; 

. percilious brow, 0 e that of the true hart or ſtag. The ſalt of | hafterel, haftereau, huſſier, Fri The heart, 
+ Crabbed'7 moroſe; peeviſfi. N de en gerber or: 17 Ke e all | liver, and lights of a hog, with the wind- 

He was a wi . . | of volatile alka 2:it is-uſed to brin iDe, and part of FR | 
. * an eloquent; but in his [ people out of faintings by its pangeney, holdiog it Ha 27 Meg. 7 pid 777 * 3 . 

Ne ty. Bacon under the noſe, and pouring down ſome dr f .. AJ [Payy, Sax. Whence in 
« — nd of W | Fe withoe 3928 Z GOWL =. | „Aan it is yet called Hapſe.]! A 
w of our ett the anger of an enemy adinoniſhes Ramoſe concretions of the volatile fits are ob- with olded over a ſtaple, and faſtened on 

No bor . | | Taylor. ſervable upon the glaſs of the receiver, whilſt the |. # padlock. 

reflection let remembrance raiſe : ſpirits of vi . em Hare doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with 
io mention what raiſe; 0 pers an riſborn are drawn. Woodrow, .| baſp; to them. * 
thou can't not praiſe. HA &TSHORN;: h4'rts-hdrn. 1. /.- An herb. | Mortimer. 
| 8 * 5 | 4 * I 1. Ti "th 8 u . n. [from the noun. ] To , 
im |HA'sT-ROYAL, bYTt-roy-ytl. 2. tra, 199. HEM 7 
A ſpecies dee range r m7: (pets. Ge 
HA'rTSTONGVE, harts-ting. u. N [b - ir. AU enen 1 nen. 
tothe touch; | cervina, Lat.] A plant. Wh * % A err. 
Black feels if oy » rough. * * le commonly grows out from the "TAP of . « | ound his pariſhioners very Irregular; and + 
a avifyou were feeling needles points, * - watts and buitdir | Joints of old . in order to make them Eneel, and join in the 

1 ud; andred feels very ſmooth. Bo 4. dy en they are moiſt and na- reſponſes, he gave every one of theo 2 44 fel and- 

3 18 8 A 2 J . * very. chem in Europe, Miller. common prayer book. ba Addiſon. - 
E 3 me. | # F * : | | * I 


— 
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Sik - -. 


2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing ma, 
of ruſhes or privet, on which a per ſo 
may ſit: it is therefore probable that bafſock 
and ha are the ſame. | 

HAST, hast7, The ſecond perſon fiogular of 


hae. 
HASTE, *Y st. 1. /. Ci haſte, Fr. haefle, Dut.] 
* Hurry; ſpeed; nimbleneſs; e 
Spare him, death! 
* But O, thou wilt not, can'ſt not ſpare 
Haſte hath never time to hear. Craftane 
Dur linesreform'd, and not compos' d in haſte, 
- Polifh'd like marble; would like marble faſt ; 
But as the preſent, ſo the laſt age writ; - 
In both we find like negligence and wit. "Weller, 
In much baſfte as Lam, I canbot for bear giving 
an example, Dryden. 
The wretched father running to their aid 
Withrpiousba/e, but vain, they next invade. Dryd. | 
2. Paſſion; 25 
1 ſaid in my haſte all men are liars. Pſalms. 
2 Hasrz, ha'st 42 n. (Hater, Fr. e, 
- - To Ha'STEN, 7 * Dut. ] 
. To make haſte; to be i in a hurry 3 to be 
"A to be ſpeed y- 
ve not baſiencd from bday paſtor to follow 
| thee. Jer. 
2. To move with ſwiftneſs ; z eagerneſs ;- or 
hurry. 
Tis Cinna, 1 do know him by his gait ; 
= He i is a friend. Eintta, where baſe you ſo? Shak. 


They were troubled and Be away. Pſalms. | 


All thoſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow, 


and as a poſt that e by. 15 Wiſdom. 
Hl to pay his tribute to the ſea, E 
| Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 


' Theſe rites perform'd, the prince, without delay, | 


Hates to the nether world, his deſtin'd way. Dry. 
Io diſtant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Ol ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall 5 Pope. 

goon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 

Leave their repoſe, and bees to the ſport. Prior 

75 HASTE, hast. 2 v. a. Topuſhforward; | 
To Ha'sTEN, ha'stn: & to urge on; to pre- 
© cipitate ; to drive to a ſwifter-pace: | | 
Let it be ſo baſteu, that ſupper be ready at the 
fartheſt by five of the clock. ©, |» Shabeſp. 
All hopes of ſuceour from your atms are paſt ; 
To ſave us now, you muſt our ruin haſte. Dryden. 
Each ſees his lamp withdifPrentluſtrecrown'd; | 
Fachknowshis courſe with diff rent periods bound, | 


Nor baftenr, nor retards his neighbour” $ race. 
Prior. 
HAT EN ER, nässt-nür. u. 72 {from Safes. J 
One that haſtens br hurries. 1 
Ha'STILY, hä's-ti g. adv, from hafty. 3 
1. Ina hurry; ſpeedily ; nimbly ; quickly. 
A voice that called loud and clear, 
: Come hither,” hither, O come haſtily * Spenſer. 
If your grace incline that we ſhould live, | 
- You mußt not, fir, tov by forgive. » M aller. 


And. in his paſſage through the liquid ſpace, | | 


Hlalf cloth'd; half naked; 5 retire. gs. 
-\ 6 Sally 1 3 preci itately. 

©, Without. conſidering | conſequences, we "haſtily 
: WL iN a War which en e millions. 


Sr. 


;- Paſſiovatcly : with e * a 


riss, bä'-ty-nls, 3. /. {om ele 1 
-Haſte-; Ipgced, - 
bier bein pretipitation. 


being out of breath, or ſeeming t 
* for 4 8 with humble . told Bafllius:. 


* 


3 * . 
bt EY 


2 5 ö 


4 1 — 1 85 mumers, 145 his gravity, 1125 as E. 


| 


and her mu 


I. To produce 
The next to danger, hot purſu d by fate, 1 


2. To quicken the: egg by wende 
When they. have laid ſuchra number of 
they can convenicmtly cover and hatch, they give 
over, and begin to ſit. 


3. 10 o produce 


wow 2+ - 


8 3 IS af 7 


48 he of 
. eee x by em ty ded he | 


4 


% | | 
7 * 


˖ 1 ; Er 
Ar 


There i is molt juſt: cauſe to ſear, left our 5 | 
a to embrace # thing of ſo periloas conſequeace, 
ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel thoſe evils. Hooker. 
4: Angry teftineſs; paſſionate:vehemence. 
Ha'sTixnGs, hä's-tingz. x. 4 [from haſty. 


Peas that come early. 


Mortimer. 


ſet till the cold is over. 


— Sachs Dut.] 
. ; Apccdy. - 
5 this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters vows; the hours that we have dent, 
When we hade chid the B footed time 


2 parting us? Sbg. | 
Paſſionate; vehement. | "hes + + 
He that is low to wrath is of t underſtand- 


ing; but he chat i is * of ſpirit exalteth folly. 


Proverbs, 

4 'Raſh; recipitate. 
See l thou a man that is 100 in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Proverbs. 


Be not Taſh with thy month, and let not thine 


| | heart 0 to utter 191. ching beſore God. 


rel. V. 2. 


4. Early ripe. 


Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the 5 


fruit before the Summer. 


water boiled together. 
Sure haſty-pudding is thy chiefeſt diſh , 


With bullock's liver, or ſome ſtinking fiſh. Ders. 
HAT, hät“. n. / [þzt, Sax. hatt, Germ. "7 


cover for the head. 

She's as big as he is; and there's ber chrem bat, 
er too. 
Out of mere ambition you have made 


Shake/p. 


Your holy hat be ſtampt on the king's coin. Sha. 


His hat was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero. 
Bacon. 


Hermes © o'er-his head in air appear'd, 


And with ſoft words his drooping ſpirits che er d; 


His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 


Andi in his hand he bore the icep-compelling rod. 
den. 


4 
| H4a'TBAxD, hit'-bind. n. ſ. [bat and band. 1 


A ftring tied round the hat. 


They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes 


of divers colours, ſet round like batband:.. Bacon. 
Room for the noble gladiator | ſee 
His coat and batband ſhew his quality. 


fight box for a hat. 
might meption a þatcaſe, which 1 weeld not 
exchange for all the ! in Great Britain. 
Addiſon. 


To HATCH, hltsh.. v. a. 7 12a Germ. as 


Singer thinks, from heghen, eghen, ES, eggs, 
ax.] 


warmth of i e * 
He kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 

And batches plenty for th* enſuing Spring. Denbam. 
The tepid caves, and fensand ſhores,” 


Their brood as numerous batch from th egg, that 


ſoon 
re with kindly rapture, forth diſcios'd 
Their callow young. - Milton. 


Others: batzh their 


ond tend the Kew 
it is able to ſhift far j felt, 


Alain. 
hy precedent SE 1 


ich thing theꝝ very we knew, and Ldoubt 


„pst, will eafily-ccanſels, a! live both tp their | 


zand grief, where. f 


"1 1 E. , | * - 


- - 
* — - 


FOE © 
Ha"TCAsE, hat'-kas. ». /. {hat and caſe.] A; 


2 


0 


f 


1 


1 


; 
| 
b 
| 


1. 
The large white and green baflings are notto be 
Ha'sTy, hä's-ty. adj. ne Fr. from N | 


_—/ 
Ha'sTY-yUDDING, his-tf-pad'-ding. . / 
A pudding made of milk and flower, boiled 
quick together; as alſo of oatmeal and 


a 


1 


p 


| 6. To be. ke hatches. 


: 


ung from eggs by the| 2 


HAT 
hereſy, have choſen thoſe churches ag 
where Athanaſius's creed is not heard. 

4. To form by meditation; 
He was a man * and faithful, and ons 
who never batebed any hopes prejudichl 

wing, vue W ended his lafety and — te 


üitteſl nest 


Het 
5 to COntrive, . 


3. U rom bacber to . 1 Toth n au rer 
in drawing or graving. © by line; 
Who firſt mall wound, through 


his blood appearing freſh, 4 _ am, 


Shall win this ſword, fllver'd and 50s. Ht. 
Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs ! and ſuch a 
As venerable Neſtor, hatch'Z in ſilver, N 
Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the Aule-trg 
On which heav'n rides, knit all the Gr 
To his experienced tongue, 
Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe betching 
of the pencil, which make a kind of mince 
in painting, are never able to deceive the 


To TCH, hätsh“ Vs Ns 

Is be in a itate of growing quick. 
Ile obſerved circumſtances i; eggs, whilk a 

were hatching, which varied. 34 

2. To be in a ſtate of advance towards cies 

HATCH, hitsh'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A brogd excluded from the egg. 

2. The act of excluſion from the egg. 

3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. 

- , Something's in his ſoul, 

O'er which his melancholy fits on bro: 
And, I do doubt, the batch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shaleſp. Haul 
4. [Hæca, Sax. Hecke, Dut. a bolt. A hat 

door; a door with opening over it : per. 
haps from hacher to cut, as a hatch is par 
of a door cut in two. 

Something about, a little from thc right, 

In at the window, or elfe o'er the þhat;5. Shall 

5. (In the plural} The doors br openings h 
which they deſcend from one deck or flog 
of à ſhip to another. 

To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches. Shakeſp. Ten. 

There ſhe's hid; 

The mariners all under hotcher 7 d. 86: kj. 
© - $9. ſeas, impell'd by winds with added pow, 

Aﬀaule the fides, and o'er the batches tow'r. Ogi 
A ſhip was ſaſten'd to the ſhore; 
The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, 

For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 
And Kipp'd and ſkulk'd, and under hutche; went. 

2 

To be in a ſtate of 

ignominy „poverty, or depreſſion. 

He aſſures us how this fatherhood continued its 

. courſe, till the captivity in Egypt, and then tit 
poor fatherhood was under batcher. Lade. 
Hatches. Floodgates.  _ Ainſ«eartd. 
To HATCHEL, häk I. v. a. {hachelen, Germ. 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous 
from the brittle part. 

The aſbeſtos, mentioned by Kircher in his ce 
ſeription of China, put into water, moulders like 

clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excreſcence, like hairs 

growing upon the ſtones; and for the batcl ling, 
Jpinnipg, and weaving it, he refers to his au! 
ſubterraneus, Wood wert 

HA'TCHEL, baF1..n. / from the verb; He, 
1 ] The inftrument with which fax 

aten. L 
HA'TCHELLER, nix Ar. n. ſ. (from bat!) 
A beater. of. flax, . 7 


ecian ear 
Sake 
ſtroka 
d mex 
ache, 
D740 


Aren , e a. / Locke, lau, 


Ex. aſcia, Lat.] A ſmall Ane. 
het Latchet i os hew the irregularities of of = 


„ bee in -, 


eee at 


HAT 


N 


HAV 


HAV 


Fe ſhall have a hempeh caudle then, and the] be a later of virtue, and unworthy to live in the Have I necd of madmen, that ye have brought 


PITT @ batchet. © Shakeſp. Henry VI. | ſociety of mankind. Sidney. this fellow ? | I Sam. xxi. 15. 
Nails, hammers, Satchets ſharp, and halters Whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 8. To put; to take, | 
R | Craſecaw. | He was my maſter, and I wore my life That done, go and cart it, and have it away. Tu. 
© Tyrrheus, the folter-father of the beaſt, To ſpend upon his haters. Shateſp. | 9. To procure ; to find. 


Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden. An enemy to God, and a Hater of all good. Brow. 


Dur countryman preſented him with a curious 


erbe, and aſking 
| = tried it upon the donor. 


HETCHET>FACE, hitsb'-It-fis. n. /. An ugly 
ee; ſuch, 1 ſuppoſe, as might be hewn 
out of a block by a batchet. 


im whether it had a good 
Addiſon. 


They never wanted ſo much knowledge as to 


a covenant-breaker, South, 


ill-will ; malignity ; malevolence; diſlike; 


inform and convince them of the unlawſulneſs of 
a man's being a murderer, an hater of God, and 


 HA'TRED, hY-trid. a. from hate.] Hate; 


I would Save any one name to me that tongue, 
that one can ſpeak as he ſhould do, by the roles 
of grammar. Locke. 

to. Not to neglect; not to omit. 

I cannot ſpeak ; if my heart be not ready to 
burſt.— Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf. 

| Sbaleſp. 


de his own dear image will embrace: 

An ugly beau adores a batchet-face. Dryden, 
er, hatsh'-ment. 2. / [Corrupted 

om atchievement. See ATCHIEVEMENT.] 

Armorial eſcutcheon placed over a door at 

a funeral. 

"His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 

No trophy, ſword, nor batchment o'er his bones, 

No noble rites nor formal oſtentation, 

Cry to be heard. Shateſp. 

Mew, batsh'-wa, u. ſ. [hatches and | 

way.) The way over or through the hatches, 

7% HATE, bat. v. 4. [padian, Sax.] To de- 

"tet; to abhor; to abominate; to regard 

with the paſſion contrary to love. 

Ton are, I think, aſſur'd I love you not. 
Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to hate me. Sal. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love? 

— Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
—Every offence is not a hate at firſt. Shateſp. 
" > Thoſe old inhabitants of thy holy land thou 
bateft for doing moſt odious works. I iſd. xii. 4. 
But whatſoever our jarring fortunes prove, 

* Though our lords hate, methinks we two may 

love. Dryden. 

Hr, bat. =. / Lade, Sax.] Malignity ; 

deteſtation; the centrary to love. 


abhorrence; deteſtation; abomination; 
the paſſion contrary to love. 
Hatred is the thought of the pain which any thing 
preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. Locke. 
I wiſh I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 
To oppoſe his hatred fully. Shakeſp. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is a 
kind of averſation and hoſtility included in its 
very eſſence; but then, if there could have been 
hatred in the world when there was ſcarce any 
thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 
paſs of its proper obje&. South. 
Hatreds are often begotten from flight and al- 
moſt innocent occaſions, and quarrels propagated | 
in the world. Locke. 
Retain no malice nor hatred againſtany: be ready 
to do them all the kindneſs you are able. Male. 
She is a Preſbyterian of the moſt rank and vi- 
rulent kind, and conſequently has an inveterate 
Bat red to the church. Swift. 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt 
the guilt of adultery. Sherlock. 
To HA'TTER, hat'-ter. v. a. [Perhaps cor- 
rupted from batter.) To haraſs ; to weary ; 
to wear out with fatigue. 
He's hatter'd out with penance. Dryden. 


H4a'TTER, hit'-ter. 2. /. (from hat.] A maker 


Your plea is good: but till I ſay beware: 
Laws are explain'd by men; ſo have a care. Pape. 
11. To hold; to regard. 
Of the maid ſervants ſhall I be had in honour. 
| 2 Sam, 
The proud have had me greatly in deriſion. H/. 
12, To maintain; to hold opinion. | 
Sometimes they will have them to be natural 
heat, whereas ſome of them are crude and cold ; 
and ſometimes they will 42ve them to be the qua- 
lities of the tangible parts, whereas they are 
taings by themſelves. Bacon. 
13. To contain. 
You have of theſe pedlars that have more in 
'em than you'd think, ſiſter. + Sbaleſp. 
will never truſt a man again for keeping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him by wearing his apparel neatly. Shateſp. 
14. To require; to claim. 
What would theſe madmen have ? 
Firſt they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common ſcnſe, | 
And without pow'r enſlave. Dryden. 
15. To be a huſband or wife to another. 
ik had been married to him, for all he was in 
woman's apparel, I would not have bad him. Sha. 
16. To be engaged, as in a taſk or employment. 


— 


Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear of hats. N * i ame 5 wu wh e er 5 8 
Your favours nor your hate. Shateſp. A hatter ſells a dozen of hats for five ſhillings 2 1 2 * IN F - ev * 10 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd ſive hundred more. | a“: piece. | Swift. nenen SIEATTS ON IDEN, voter. 


he Spaniard's captain never hath to meddle 
with his ſoldiers pay. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Of the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the 
laws was the firſt which you had in hand. Spenſer. 
Kings have to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants, and their common. Bacon. 
17. Towiſh; todefire; in a lax ſenſe. 


Dryden. 
Naußicas teaches, that the afflicted are not al- 
ways the objects of divine Hate. 
: | Broome . Notes on the Odyſ. 
Ha/Tzrvr, bAt-fal. adj. [hate and full.) 
, That which cauſes abhorrence ; odious ; 
abominable ; deteftable. : 
| My name's Macbeth. | 
be devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 


HA'TTOCK, hat'-thk. 2. /. [attock, Erſe.-] A 
ſhock of corn. Di#, 
Havu'BERK, h4'-berk. x. /. [hauberg, old Fr.] 
A coat of mail; a breaſt-plate. | 
Him on the hauberk ſtruck the princeſs ſore, 

That quite diſparted all the licked frame, 
And pierced to the ſkin. Fairy Queen. 
Hauberks and helms are hew'd with many a 
wound ; | | 


: : | | Had rather be a door-k in the houſe of 

More bateful to mine ear. Sbaleſp. The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſceyd, a than to re 4 N of wickedneſs. Þ/ 
There is no vice more hateful to God and man They break the bones, and make the ſolid armour I would have no man diſcouraged with that 

- than ingratitude. . Peacham. bend. "43 Dryden. | 


kind of life or ſeries of actions, in which the choice 
of others, or his own neceſſities, may have en- 
gaged him. 3 Adulſon. 

18. To buy. 5 
If theſe trifles were rated only by art and artful- 


What owe 1 to his commands | 
* Whohates me, and hath hither thruſt me down, 
To fit in hateful office here confin'd, 
lnkabitant of heav'n, and heav'nly born? Milton. 
4 I hear the tread 


To Have, hav'. v. a. in the preſent I have, 
thou haſt, he hath; we, ye, they Have; pret. 
and part. pail. had. [haban, Gothick ; 
rabban, Sax. hebben, Dut. avoir 5 Fr ». AVere, 


: 3 Ital.] neſs, we ſhould bave them much cheaper. Co/icr. 
| ONE ops — 4 N * | x, Not to be without. 19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, as in other Eu- 


I have brought him before you, that after exa- 
mination had, I might have ſomething to write. 
As Nu. 26. 


ropean languages, as an auxiliary verb to 
make the tenſes; have, haft, and hath, or 
has, the preterperfect; and had, and bad,, 
the preterpluperfect. | | 
If there had been words enow between them to 
have ęxpreſſed provocation, they had gone toge- 
ther by the ears. | TORS, revue. 
I have no Levite to my prieſt. Judges. 1 bave heard one of the teſt geniuſes this 
4. To poſſefs. . 5 | age has produced, who had been trained up in all 
He that gathered much had nothing over, and 


He breaksthe phial whence the ſorrows flow. Pope. 
2, That which feels abhorrence ; abhorrent ; 
deteſting ; malignant; . malevolent. 
5 Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the field; | 
20d, worſe than death, ro view with hateful eyes 
His rival's conqueſt. | Dryden. 
HUTEEULLY, hat-Fäl-F. adv. [from hate/ul.] 
1 Odiouſly ; abominably. 2, 


2. To carry; to wear. | 

Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, who ſat 

as on horſeback, having nothing upon him. :Sidrey. 
3. To make uſe of. 


2. Mali —— the polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon 

I 2 maliciouſly, he that gathered little þad no lack, Exod. xvi.18. his being obliged to ſearch into records, that he 

4 3 0 hearts ſtood bateſully "_ 5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poſſeſs. at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it. Addon. 
Long ; an 


Now, O Father, gloriſy me with thine own ſelf, 
with the glory which I bad with: thee before the | 
world was, ; Jula, xvii. 5. 


I bee not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes 
things eaſy, but as it renders them delightful ; 
and though others have made the ſame reflectiona, 


They ſhall deal with thee hatefully, take away 
al thy labour and leave thee naked and bare. 
Exel. xxiii. 29. 


FE bs ; b ke; to receive. 5 it is poſſible they may not have drawn thoſe uſes 
Hs pv LNESS, ba't-fül- nls. ne . [from pate- $ wr peed, happineſs in Petronius is called cyrioſa | - Good, 2 Aalen. 
a Odiouſneſs, . f Elicitas, and which I ſuppoſe he daa ſrom the feli- That admirable precept which is 

u, ha-thr, from hate.) One that] iter audere of Horace. a Dryden ſaid to have given to his diſciples, and which that 


miez an abhorrer; a detefler. 
od of that moſt noble conſtan- 

err loves not, ſucws himſelf to 

3 Vor. I. NXXII. ä . 1 


To be in any ſtate; to be attended with 
or united to as aecident or concomnant. 


7. 


1 la ve drawn from the obſervation 
-1 3 5 5 The 


W . 
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HAU 


The gods have placed labour before virtue. Add. 
This « bſervation we have made on man. Addi/. 
Eil fpirits Save contradted in the body habits 


ol luſt and ſenſuality, malice, and revenge. ,. 


Their torments have already taken root in them. 
Addiſon. 

That excellent author hu ſhewn how every par- 
ticular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its own 

- nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of happineſs, 
in him who ſhall hereafter practice it. Addiſon. 
20. Haweat, or evith, is an expreſſion denot- 


ing refolation to make ſome attempt. They 


ſeem to be imperative expreſſions; have this 
at you ; let this reach you, or take this; have 
ib you}, take this with yon; but this will 
not explain have at it, or have at him, which 


muſt be confidered as mere elliptical ; as, 


we will bawve a trial at it, or at him. 

He that will caper with me for a thouſand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and have at 
him, 8baleſþ. 


i can bear my part; tis my occupation: have | 


at it with you. Sal. 
never was out at a mad frolick, though this 
is the maddeſt I ever undertook : he with you, 
lady mine; I take you at your word. Dryden. 
s HA'VEN, hi'vn. . . haven, Dut. Havre, 
Fr.] 2 
1. A port; a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. 
_ Love was threatened and promiſed to him, and 
- his couſin, as both the tempeſt and haven of their 
beſt years. Sidiiey. 
Order for ſea is given: 
They have put forth the haven. 
After an hour and a half ſailing, we entered in- 
to a good haven, heing the port of a fair city. Bac. 
The queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear d, 


_— 


* The navy under ſail, the Haven clear'd. Denbam. | 3. Behaviour; regutarity. 


We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath : 
Love, favour'd once with that ſweet gale, 
Doubles his haſte, and fills his ſail, 
"Till he arrive, where ſhe muſt prove 

The haven, or the rock of love. 
2. A ſhelter; an aſytam. | 

All places, that the eye of heaven viſits, 

Are to 2 wiſe man ports and happy havens. Shak. 
Ha'vExNtR, bv. ür. 1. / [from 4aven.] An 
overſeer of a, port. 

Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 


officers, as receiver, havener, and cuſtomer. Carew. 


Ha'vER, hav'-ur. 1. /. {from have.] Poſſeſ- 


for ; holder. 
| . Valour is the chieſeſt virtue, and 
Moſt dignifies the Baver. 


awvena, Lat. R | 
When you would anneal, take a blue ſtone, ſuch 


as they make baver or oat cakes upon, and lay it | 


upon the croſs bars of iron. 
HavGHrT, ha't. adj. [haut, Fr.] | 
1. Haughty; infolent ; proud; contemptu- 
ous ; arrogant. Obſolete. 
The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford and the bazght Northumberland, 


Peacham. 


Have wrought the eaſy melting king, like 1 


- | - Shobſp. 
No lord of thine, thou hbaught infalting man; 
Nor no man's lord.  Shakeſp. 
2. High; proudly magnanimous. 
9 His courage haught, 
Deſir'd of foreign foemen to be known, 
And far abroad for ſtrange adventures ſought. 
 HA'UGHTILY, h{-ti-lF. adv. [from 
Proudly ; arrogantly ; contemptuoully. 
Her heav'nly form too baugbtily ſhe- 120 . 


His perſon hated, and his gifts deſpis'd. Dryden. | Which once being reaped, mow by and by. 
: HA'UGHTINESS, ha'-ty-nis. . . [from | n 55 ade 285 
nude arrogance; the quality] Having ſtripped off the baum or binds from the 
} of Dams baughty, RE | Poles,as you pick the hops; ſtack them up. Mertim. 


_ 


XxX 


Sbaleſp. 


Weller. | 


Conduct; manners. 


J 
q Shateſp. 
Hav is a common word in the northern] 
counties for oats; as, baver bread for 


oaten: bread ; perhaps properly aven, from 


Ps Some the wheels prepare, 
And faſten te the horſes feet; the reſt . | 

With cables hau along th* unwieldy beaſt. Dryd. 
In his grandeur he naturally chuſes to haul up 


_ Spenſer. | 
Haug ty. 


HAU ? 
By the head we make known our ſupplications, 


love, and our hatred. Dryden. 


HA'UGHTY, ha- t F. adj. bautaine, Fr.] 
1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; arrogant; con- 
temptuous. 


perious nature, and of a wit ſuperior to his, quickly 
reſented the diſreſpect ſhe received from him. 

Clarendon. 
I ſhall ſing of battles, blood and rage, 


2. Proudly great. 
Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey : 
Her goodneſs takes our liberty away; 
And bavghty Britain yields to arbitrary ſway. Prior. 


3. Bold; adventurous; of high hazard. Ob- 
ſolete. 
Who now ſhall give me words and ſound 
Equal unto this haughty enterprize ? 


ground 

My lowly verſe may loftily arife ? Fairy Dueen. 
Ha'vinc, bav'-Ing. . /. from Have. 

t. Poſſeſſion; eſtate; fortune. 
My baving is not much; 

Fl make diviſion of my preſent with yon : 

Hold, there's half my coffer. Shakeſp. 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. 

Of the one ſide was alledged the having a pic- 
ture, which the-other wanted; of the other fide, 
the firſt ſtriking the ſhield. ]. Sidney. 

Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 

Where none will ſweat but for promotion; 

And having that, do choak their ſervice up, 
Even with the having. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
This is till re- 
tained in the Scottiſh dialect. It may poſ- 


1 fibly be the meaning here. 


The gentleman is of no having : he kept com- 
pany with the wild prince and Poins: he is of too 
igh a region; he knows too much. Shakeſp. 
Ha'viouk, ha'-vyar. n. /. [for behaviour.] 
Not uſed. - | 
Their ill bavieur garres men miſſay ., 
Both of their doctrines and their fay. Spenſer. 
To Hur, hal. v. a. [haler, Fr. to draw.) 
To pull ; to draw; to drag by violence. 


A word which, applied to things, implies. | 


violence; and, to perſons, awkwardneſs or 
rudeneſs. This word is liberally exempli-. 


| 
ſied in bale; etymology is regarded in Hale, 


and pronunciation in Haul. 

Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon, 
Hou thither by mechanick dirty hands. S5 H. 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes, 


Some dance, ſome Baul the rope. Denbam. 


others after him whofe accompliſhments moſt re- 
ſemble his own. $rwift. 
hither they bent, and haul'd their ſhips to land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand. Pope. 
Romp-loving miſs 


Is Band about in gallantry robuſt. Thomſon. 


| HavL, hal. 2. /. [from the verb.] Pull; 


violence in dragging. „ | 
; The leap, the flap, the ban. Thomſon. 
Haun, ' ha'm. 1. /. [or hame, or halm; 
pe alm, Sax. Halm, Dut. and Dan.] Straw. 
In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 
To mow up their baume for to brew and to bake :. 
The baum is the ſtraw of the wheat or the rie, 


* 
1 
- 


— 


Havxcn, bäntsh. 3. /. [hancke, Dut. 
our threatnings, our mildneſs, our haugbtinq, our 


His wife, being a woman of a haughty and im- 


And haughty ſouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purſu'd and found their fate. Dry4. | 


4 
*. 


Now we being brought known unto h 


Or who ſhall lend me wings, with which from | 


| Secur'd like to heav'n, a ſeat 


HAU 


Fr. auca, Ital.] anche, 


I. The thigh; the hind hip. 
Hail, groom! didſt thou not ſce a bleeding hi 
Whoſe right beunch earſt my ſtedfaſl arrow Krake; 


To make a man able to teach his bert do le 

and turn quick, and to reſt on his bauncbes, 1 f 

uſe to a gentleman both in peace and war. Ls 

2. The rear; the hind part. : 
Thou art a Summer bird, 

Which ever in the haunch of Wiuter ſins; 

The lifting up of day, Sha 


| To HAUNT, hänt'. v. a. [ banter, Fr.) 
1, To frequent 3 to be much about any place 

{ or perſon, g 
Aman who for his hoſpitality is ſo much baurtd 
that no news ſtir but come to his cars, Sidney, 
4 er. a'ter 
once we were acquainted, and acquainted we wers 
ſooner than ourſelves expected, ſhe continually a. 
moſt haunted us. $i 
1 do haunt thee in the battle thus, : 
| Becauſe ſome tell me that thou art a king. Slat, 
She this dangerous foreſt haunts, 
And in fad accents utters her complaints, Walli, 
Earth now 


1 


where ods might 
| dwell, : 6 


Or wander with delight, and love to / aun! 
i Her ſacred ſhades, Mulan. 
Celeſtial Venus baunt: Idalia's groves; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Piper 
It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of one 
that comes unwelcome. 
You wrong me, fir, thus ſtill to aun? my houſe; 
L told you, fir, my daughter is diſpos'd of. Slg. 
Oh, could I fee my country-ſeat! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient book; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that bawnt the court and town. Strift, 


It is eminently uſed of apparitions cr 
ſpectres that appear in a particular place, 
Foul ſpirits haun my reſting place, 
And ghaſtly viſions break my ficep by night. Foirft 
All theſe the woes of Ordipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your Haunted town, 
| Pipe 
To Hur, hint”. v. n. To be much about; 
to appear frequently. | 
I've charged thee not to haunt about my doors: 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter's not for thee. Shaleſp. Othelh, 
Where they moſt breed and haun: I ha ve obſerv'd, 
The air is delicate. Sbaleſſ. Mach. 


Hauxr, hant'. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
x. Place in which one is frequently found. 
We ſet toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps, for 


beaſts and birds. in their own haunts and walks. 
= 25 L' Era. 


2. 


1 
4 > 


To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies; 
What are his haunts, or which his way, 2 
Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray, Pri: 

A ſcene where, if a god ſhould caſt his ſight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight: 
Joy touch'd the meſſenger of heav'n; be tay d, 

ntranc'd, and all the bliſsful aunts ſurve; 


2. Habit of being in a certain place. 11 
The baum you have got about the courts 
one day or another bring your family * 


[from haunt.) 


| | | 
Ha'unTER, bant'-thr. . / oo in Bf 


Frequenter; one that is often 
| place. a L e, 
The ancient Grecians were an ingenious peop! of 
of whom the vulgar ſort, ſuch as were fee * 
theatres, took pleaſure in the conceits of ANF 
phanes. Wotton on 


e * | HAZ 
, o goddeS, Bauntar of the woodland green, * To fly bawks at fowls ; to catch birds by 


We have heats of dungs, and of hay: and herbs 
Queen of the nether ſkies! Dryden. means of a hawk. laid up moiſt. 855 2 / ay 
vocr, hiy-vak. „ / [bafog, Welſh, de- ö Ride unto St. Alban's, | Or if the earlier ſcaſon lead 
ation.) Waſte ; wide and general de- Whereas the king and queen do mean to haw#, | To the tann'd hay cock in the mead, Milton. 
| "ſtation - merciteſs deſtruction. Shakeſp. Bring them for ſood ſweet boughs and oſiers cut, 
9 Having been never uſed to have any thing of | One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and another Nor all the Winter long thy hay rick ſhut. May. 
their own, they make no ſpare of any thing, but ba toling and hunting. Locke. Some turners turn long and ſender ſprigs of 
Fad confuſion of all they meet with. %. He that hawks at larks and ſparrows has no leſs ivory, as ſmall as an hay ſtalk, Moon. 
aut made Laveck of the church. At, viii. 3. ſport,though a much leſs conſiderable quarry, than By ſome hay cock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 
Ye gods! what Laveck does ambition make he that flies at nobler game, Locke. He bids his beads both even fong and morn. Dryd. 
Among your works ! Adtﬀif.r's Cato. A falc'ner Henry is, when Emma haw}: ; | The beſt manure for meadovrs is the bottom 


The Rabbins, to expreſs the great hv Which With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. of hay mows and hay ſtacks. 


. | Mortimer. 
has been made of the Jews, tell us, that there were | 2+ To fly at; to attack on the wing. | 


Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, 


fuck torrents of holy blood ſhed, as car: icd rocks A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, will make ale. Swift. 
of z hundred yards in circumference above three Ws by a mouſing owl hat d, at and kill'd. Sal. | To dance the hay. To dance in a ring : pro- mY 
- miles into the fea. Adiliſon. Whether upward to the moon they go, bably from dancing round a hay cock. | 
If it had either air or fuel, it muſt make a Or dream the Winter out in caves below, & I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 1 ; 
eater Gaveck than auy hiſtory mentions. Cheyne. Or bawkat flies elſewhere, concerns us not to know. | - And let them dance the hay. Shakeſp. is 
Tock, bav'-vik. interj. (from the noun.] Dryden. This maids think on the hearth they ſce, 1 
* 2 o encouragement ta Nlaughter: 3. 9 Welſh. ] To force up phlegm with | When fires well nigh conſumed be, 1 
| | 7 a noiſe, There dancing hays by two and three, KH 
Why ſtand theſe royal fronts amazed 7 4 Pp Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. Shall we clap | Juſt as your l them. Draytan. | 
cry 285 rho gf kis'Gde 9p: into't roundly, without bawting or ſpitting, or The gum and glilt'ning, which with art 0 
Cries 8 47 N 4 4 CG * .. ſayipg we are hoarſe, which are the only pro- | And ſtudy'd methad, in each part | 


: % 1 es to a bad voice? Shekeſp. Hangs down, 
Toa vock, hav'-tk. v. a. [from the noun. ] "She complained of a ſtinking tough va | Looks jſt as if that day a 
To waſte; to deſtroy; to lay waſte. which ſhe howked up in the mornings. Wiſeman. Snails there had crawl d the hay. Suctling, 
Whatſoever they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is Hav, hä“. u. J. from hare, Fr. a he dge.] A 
bavacheth ; ſo that, between both, nothing _ ſpit out with a bazoktirg or ſmall cough; that out net which incloſes the haunt of an animal. 


I 
| 
Is 
2 N N 
bi. 
" e& 


of the gums is ſpit out without hawking, coughing, Coneys are deſtroyed by hays, cours, ſpaniels 
See, with what heat * r 10 1 or vomiting. 2 ems. or 2 « bred u Tor ok purpoſe. Adortiowr. 
To waſte re G 9 Milon, | 4+ To ſell by proclaiming it in the ſtreets. | Ha'yYMAxERr, hd“ ma-kür. . /. [ay and make.] 
So fair and good created n [From Hock, Germ. a ſaleſman.)] One employed in drying graſs for hay, 
Ha'vrTBOY, h0'-boy. 2. /. Lbaut and bois.) A His works were batol'd in every ſtreet ; Asto the return of his health and vigour, were 
wind inftrument. But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet. Sift. you here, you might enquire of his haymalers. 


I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; Ha/wxED, hd-kId. adj. [from hawk.] Formed 
for you might have truſs'd him and all his apparel like a hawk's bill. 


into an eel-ſkin : the caſe of a treble baut/oy was a Flat noſes ſeem comely unto the Moor, an 


Pope to Swift. 
HA'ZARD, häz'-ürd. n. f {hazard, Fr. 


1 a Ia azar, Span. Haſti, Runick, danger.] : 
manſion for him. Sbaleſp. aquiline or hawhed one unto the Perſian, a large | r. Chance; accident; fortuitous hap. 
Now give the bauthboys breath; he I 69-9 and prominent noſe unto the Roman. Broms. I have ſet my life upon a caſt, 
comes. den. 


c HA wWwKE R, ha'-kar. . /. [from hock, Germ. ]] And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. Shakeſp. 
HA ur BO Strawberry, hö- boy stra- bér-. One who ſells his wares by proclaiming Iwill upon all hazards well belicve 
See STRAWBERRY. them in the ſtreet. 


Thou art my friend, that know ſt my tongue ſo well. 
Haw, hY. x. /* (baz, Sax.] I ſaw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much Shateſp. 
\ x. The berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. thought, bawled about by common hauen, which Where the mind does not perceive connection, 

The ſeed of the bramble with kernel and har. I once intended for the conſideration of the greateſt | there men's opinions are not the product of judg+ 
oF ; — Tuſſer. perſon. Swift. ment, but the effects of chance and hazard, of a 
Store of hats and hips portend cold Winters. To grace thishonour'd day, thequeen proclaims, mind floating at all adventures, without choice 
Bacon Natural Hiſt. By herald hazwkers, high heroick games: and without direction. | Locke. 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns She ſummons all her ſons; an endleſs band 2. Danger; chance of danger. 
and his brambles did not bring forth raiſins, rather Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled halfthe land. Pope. We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
than haws and blackberries. L' Eftrange. | II A'WEWEED, h'k-wed. u. f. A plant. Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 


1. An excreſcence in the eye. | | Oxtongue is a ſpecies of this plant. Air. hath delivered his law unto the world; a law 
3+ [þaza, Sax. haw a garden, Dan.] A fmall | Ha'wses, ha'-ziz. n. /. [of a ſhip.] Two 2 many things arc laid open, as a light 
piece of ground adjoining to an houſe. In round holes under the ſhip's head or beak, | Which otherwiſe would have been buried in dark- 


: . . ſs, not without the hazard, or rather not with 
Scotland they call it haugh. through which the cables paſs when ſhe is | e . 
Upon the Jae at Plymouth is cut out in the] at anchor. P , the hazard, but with the certain loſs of thouſends 


_ ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs in | HA“ WTHORN, bi'-thiirn. . /. [bæz donn, of n * 
- . their hands, whom they term Gog and MgO8: | Sax.] A ſpecies of medlar; the thorn that | inform you that I love not at a common rate. Dryd. 
, erew. | bears haws; the white thorn, | Men are led on from one ſtage of life to anather 
ToHaw, hi". v. n. [Perhaps corrupted from | The uſe to which it is applied in England is to in a condition of the utmoſt — and yet with- 
hawk or hack.) To ſpeak ſlowly with fre-] make hedges: there are two or three varieties of | (+ the leaſt apprehenſion of their dan p Rogers 
quent intermiſſion and heſitation. it about London; but that ſort which produces the A game at dice Ser: ' 
Ii a great way; but yet, after a little hum- | ſmalleſt leaves is preferable, becauſe its branches 3. 


; * a The duke playing at hazard, held in a great 
ming and bawing upon't, he agreed to undertake F always grow cloſe together. | A. _ cons hends . 
the job. ab. ISPS L'Eflrange. F here is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes our geld. ann 1 4 op - 
Haw 44 ; karoc, | young plants with carving Roſalind on their barks; ö ard 72 1 
eee, een ee ee 
1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently, in ee. Ar you lite u. They might, by perfiſing in the create. of 
ſport to catch other birds LE — ee — e _ Ce 1 that . b . ehe 
. gp ur e boughs of W oO bine or of bazwthorn held. Dryd. : | oo 

ba, Do — love hawkipg? Thou haſt hawks will . tiour the daifies fpring. ſo weaken that part which their FRO. Hive. 

| | s Pope. 2%. | ter. 
A hy 77 — to a EB ae The hazothorn whitens. Thomſon. | ' it was 220/10 har wpert his 


de I Ke Nn : own fortune, or bearing a publick charge to /az 274 
des a fair picture, than to cut his * meat. HA 2 1 2 — — — — himſelf againſt a man of private condition Hugo. 


Zy dealing indifferent! n 
ee borne en liquid wing 4 h f C, dne Þgs Sax. boy DutJ| © eh your own fhare. — el 
The founding culver ſhoots; or where the aul, Graſs dried to fodder cattle in Winter, | > Haz 60; tied. ela. 

_  Highinthe beetling cliffs, his airy builds. Tory. n _ ſhines. Camden's Ren. 1. To try the chance, -* LESS. 
5 2. [Hoch, Welſh.) An effort to force phlegm Make poor men's cat r | IE waktlt 6 mad 6 | 
up the throat. 5 Bet fire on barns and hay ſtacks in the night, Before you 4 Lak 4 * 44 ane — Me 

Wann, bak. v. u. [from hawk] J And bid the owners quench them with es} I loſe your company, Sie 
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HE 


2. To adventure þ to run the danger. 
She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than hazard to have you her foe. Waller. 
HvZARDABLE, haz'-4r-dAbl. adj. [from 
bazard.) Venturous ; liable to chance. 
An hazardable determination it is, unto fluc- 
tuating and indifferent effects, to affix a poſitive 


type or period. Brown. 
Ha'zarDER, biz'-ar-dir. 2. /. [from hazard.) 
He who hazards. 
HAZ AxbRv, hiz'-4r-dry; n. ſ. [from ha- 
2zard.] Temerity ; precipitation; raſh ad- 
venturouſneſs. Obſolete. 
' Haſty wrath, and heedleſs bazardry, 
Do breed repentance late, and laſting "> 
i if _ Spenſer. 
Ha'zArRDOUS, hAiz'-ir-dis. adj. [hazardeux, 
Fr: from hazard.) Dangerous ; expoſed 
to chance. | 
Grant that our hazardous attempt prove vain, 
We feel the worſt, ſecur'd from greater 5 
Ha'zarDOUSLY, hiz'-ar-dis-ly. adv. [from 
hazardous.) With danger or chance. 
Haze, ha'z. n./. [The etymology unknown.] 
Fog; miſt. 
To Haze, haz. v. . To be foggy or miſty. 
Fo HAZE, haz. v. a. To fright one. Ainſev. 
HA'ZEL, h#zl. [pzrel, Sax. corylus, Lat.] 
Nut tree. 


- The nuts grow in cluſters, and are cloſely joined | 


together at the bottom, each being covered with an 
vutward huſk or cup, which opens at the top, and 
when the ſruit is ripe it. falls out. The ſpecies are 
hazclaut, cobnut, and filbert. The red and white 


filberts are moſtly eſteemed for their fruit. Miller. | 


Kate, like the haze! twig, 
Is ſtraight and flender; and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. Sal. 
Her chariot is an empty haze/ nut. Shakeſp. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which Hasel, intermix'd with elms, have made? 
Dryden 
I. here are ſome from the ſize of a hure nut to 
that of a man's fiſt. Woodward. 
HA'ZzEL,. ha'zl. adj. {from the noun.] Light 
brown; of the colour of hazel. 
;  Chuſe a warm dry ſoil, that has a good depth 
of light hase mould. Mortimer. 
HAa'ZELLY, hA'zl-1F. adj. Of the colour of 
hazel; a light brown. 
Uplands conſiſt either of ſand, gravel, chalk, 
- rock or ſtone, hazelly loam, clay, or black mould. 
' | Mortimer, 
HA zv, hi'-zy.' adj. [from haze.) Dark; 
foggy; miſty. | 
Our cleareſt day here is miſty and hazy; we 
ſee not far, and what we do ſee is in a bad light. 
11 . Burnet's Theory. 
Oft engender'd by the hazy North, 
_ . " Myriads on myriads, inſect armies waft. Thomſon. 
Ht, he, pronoun. gen. im; plur. they ; gen. 
them. [Y, Dut. be, Sax. It ſeems to have 
. borrowed the plural from dir, plural dar, 
dative dirum. ] | | 
r. The man that was named before. 
All the conſpirators, ſave only be, 


Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. 85a. 


If muck you note bim, 
You ſhall offend him, and increaſe his paſſion ; | 


Feed and regard hi not. Shakeſp. 
lam weary of this moon; would, 4+ would 
42 3 LO Sbaleſp. 

, Adam ſpoke ; BEE 


| 80 cheer d be his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe wascheer'd. | 


pain. Dryd. | 
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2. The man; the perſon. It ſometimes ſtands | 


without reference to any foregoing word. 
| He is never poor 
That little hath, but he that much deſires. Daniel. 
3. Man or male being. ' 
Such mortal drugs l have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shakeſp. 
I ſtand to anſwer thee, or any be the proudeſt 
of thy ſort. Shaheſp. 
Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ, 
And be the god who built the walls of Troy. Dryd. 


4. Male: as, a he bear, a he goat. It is ufed 
where the male and female have not differ- 
ent denominations. | 

The he's in birds have the faireſt feathers. Bac. 

g. In the two laſt ſenſes he is rather a noun 

than pronoun: 


Dut. heved, old Engliſh, whence by con- 
traction head.) 
1. The part of the animal that contains the 


thought. 


Over head up-grew 
Inſuperable height of loftieſt ſhade. Milton. 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets to adorn thy bead. Dryd. 


„„ 


their heads higher, would be glad to accept. Swift. 


What he gets more of her than ſharp wor 
let it lie on my bead. Shakeſp. 
Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe” 
My head? ill fare our anceſtor impure, 


3. Head and ears. The whole perſon. 

In jingling rhimes well fortified and ſtrong, 

He fights intrench'd o'er head and cars in ſong. 
; 7 | | Granville. 
4+ Denomination of any animals. 
When Innocent deſired the marquis of Carpio 
to furniſh thirty thouſand head of ſwine, he could 
not ſpare them; but thirty thouſand lawyers he 
had at his ſervice, Addiſon. 
. The tax upon paſturage was raiſed according 
to a certain rate per beat upon cattle, Arbuthnot. 


5. Chief; principal perſon ; one to whom the 
reſt are ſubordinate ; leader ; commander. 
For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and 
potent heads. @ . Bacon, 

Vaur head I him appoint ; 
And by myſelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and ſhall confeſs him lord. 


| Milton. 
The beads of the chief ſects of philoſophy, as 


* 


to this tradition. 
6. Place of honour; the firſt place. 


Tillotſon. 


places upon the Bench, they made room for the 
old knight at the bead of them. - Addiſon. 
7. Place of command. | 
An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with 
the duke of Marlborough at the head of them, 
could do nothing. 
Countenance; preſence. 
Richard not far from hence hath hid his bead. 
* 4 Richard Il. 
gh the ſhade of night, 
And never ſhew thy head by day or light. Shakeſp. 
Ere to-morrow's ſun ſhall ſhew his head. Dryd. 


8. 


| 6 * | 9+ Underſtanding; faculties of the mind: 
; When Adam.-wak'd, E on bie de „ © commonlyinaludicrougdenſe. 
* Thus talks 2 hung over her. Milton, -,- © The wenches laid their beads together. L Eftra. 
N 2 us ta 5 and in hand along they paſs'd A fox and a goat. went down a well to drink: 
to their . R ties, | 2 2 fell he which way to get back; 
— 3 8 0 Reynard, ne ver trouble your B, but 
His firſt, bimlaſt, bim midi. 2 Milton. | e * 7 L'Fftrange, 
175. 7 | . d 4 ' 
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2+ Perſon as expoſed to any dangeror paces | 
8, 


— 


HEAD, h&d'. 1. ,. (peapod, peapd, Sax. hoofd, | 


| 


brain or the organ of ſenſation and ſeat of 


Vein healing verven, and bead purging dill. Sper. | 


I could fill have offers, that ſame, who held | 


Milton. 


Notwithſtanding all the juſtices had taken their | 


1 | 
- His gallies moor; 
Addiſon on the War, F SONY, 

17. That which riſes on the top.. 


19. Upper part ofa bed:  ” 


If the buds are made our food; they 
SBaads or tops; ſo heads of aſparagus or artichoaks, 


Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras,.did conſent | 


HEA 


Work with all the eaſe and ſpeed you can wi 
out breaking your bead, and being ſo very ez 
trious in ſlarting ſcruples. nduf. 

The lazy — inconſiderate took up their 
tions by chance, without much beating their Pg 
about them. 8 

If a man ſhews that he has no religion why 
ſhould we think that he beats his head, and troub] 
himſelf to examine the grounds of this or tha 
dodrine ? | 13 

When in ordinary diſcourſe. we ſay a man = 
a fine bead, we expreſs ourſelves metaphoricall; 
and ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding , — 
when we ſay of a woman ſhe has a fine Ba, we 
ſpeak only in relation to her commode. 7 


Adi 
We laid our beads together, to conſider * 
grievances the nation had ſuffered under king 
George. 


Adil, x 
10. Face; front; fore part, wt 
The gathering crowd purſues; 
The raviſhers turn head, the fight renews, Dryd:n, 
11. Reſiſtance ; hoſtile oppoſition. 
Then made he bead againſt his enemies, 
And Hymner flew. Fairy 'Ouen, 
Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made 544 
| againſt my power. _ Slakp. 
| Two valiant gentlemen making bead again. 
" them, ſeconded by half a dozen more, made forty 
run away: Raleigh. 
Sin having depraved his judgment, and got 
Poſſeſſion of his will, there is no other principle 
| left him naturally, by which he can make brag 
- againſt it. South, 
12. Spontaneous reſolution. 
The bordering wars in this kingdom were 
made altogether by voluntaries, upon their own 
bead, without. any. pay or commiſſion from the 
ſtate. Davie, 


13. State of a deer's horns, by which his age 


is known. 
It was a buck of the firſt bead. Shateſp. 
The buck is called the fifth year & buck of ths 
firſt head. (LED Shakeſp, 
14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or com- 
putation. 
If there be fix millions of people, then there 
is about four acres for every head, Graurt, 
15. The top of any thing bigger than the reſt. 
His ſpear's head weighed fix hundred ſhekels of 


iron I. Sam. 
As high | 
As his proud head is rais'd towards the fky, 
So low tow'rds hell his roots deſcend. Denban. 
Trees, which have large and ſpreading Head,, 
would lie with their. branches up in the water. 
; Woodward! 
are called 


Watts. 


| Watts. 
16. The fore part of any thing, as of a ſhip. 
By gallies with brazen heads ſhe might 


port over Indus at once three hundred thouſand 
ſoldicrs. Raleigh. 


'Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. 
5 | Dryden. 


Led it ſtand in a tub four or. five days before it 
be put into the caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, and 


18. The blade of an axe. 


A man fetcheth a ſtroke 
down the tree, and 
helve. 


with the axe to ont 
the bead ſlippeth 
N Deut. xix· 5. 


Iſrael bowed upon the bed's Bead. Gen. xIvii. 41. 
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Head is an equivocal term; for it ſignifies the 
Bead of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an animal. 


beating down the head or yeaſt into it, Mortimer. 


from the 


As eaſtern prieſts in giddy circles run, 
And turn their bead: to imitate the fun. Poe. 
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„ Dick of the head. 
Ladies 


think 


they gain a point when they have 
cared their huſbands to bay them a laced 


head, or 
Sit. 


oat. 
4 2 topick of diſcourſe. 
7 Theſe beads are of a mixed order, and we pro- 
poſe only ſuch as belong to the natural world. 
| Burnet's ye 
„ t intereſt, and duty, to ſatisfy 
1 this bead, upon which our whole 
conduct depends. Atterbury. 
gource of a ſtream. ; ; 
ie is the glory of God to give; his very nature 
: init; his mercies in the current, through 
hich they would paſs, may be dried up, but at 
the head they never fail. Hooker. 
The current by Gaza is- but a ſmall ſtream, 
ning between it and the Red ſea, whoſe head 
rom Gaza is little more than twenty Engliſh 
males. | Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain, 
Beneath a laure] ſhade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head 


below. Dryden. 
Crifis ; pitch. 
4 The m fition which has long hung upon 


me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a head, that it muſt 
quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf, Adi/on. 
. Power; influence; force; ſtrength ; do- 
minion. | 

Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt 


though pure, 
Motherly cares and fears got Head, and rais'd 
Some troubled thoughts, Milton. 
b. Body; conflux. 


People under command chuſe to conſult, and 
after to march in order; and rebels, contrariwiſe, 


And bounding forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting fides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel-head. Shakeſp. 
ag. Licence; freedom from reſtraint ; a me- 
taphor from horſemanſhip. - _ 
God will not admit of the paſſionate man's 
apology, that he has fo long given his unruly 
paſhons their head, that he cannot now govern 
nor controul them. South. 


30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 
How turneps hide their ſwelling heads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. 


es | 8 
it, Head and. ſhoulders. By force; violently. 
People that hit upon a thought that tickles 
them, will be till bringing it in by head and ſooul- 
over and over, in ſeveral companies, L Eftra. 
They bring in every figure of ſpeech, head and 
eng by main force, in ſpite” of nature and 
W420 | Felton, 

** hed. adj. Chief; principal; as, the 


Workman; the head inn. | 
made their eſcape to Wincheſter, the 
la⸗ ters. Clarendon. 
1. Tad. ra. [from the noun.] 
TW. toinfluence; to direct; to go- 
ee friend, is either fled, 
s keen out enemies docs head. Dryden. 


. 
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zun upon an bead together in confuſion. Bacon. 
A mighty and a fearful bead they are, 

As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. Sbaleſp. 
Far in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another bead to fight again. Sbaleſp. 

Let all this wicked crew | 
Their forces to one bead. Ben Jonſon. 
J. Power; armed force. oF 
My lord, my lord, the French have gather'd 
| Shakeſp. 
At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a head for Rome, he ſought 
Beyond the mark of others. Shakeſp. 
28. Liberty in running a horſe. 
He gave his able horſe-the bead, 


4 
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Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true of 
all other governours, from him that heads an army 
to him that is maſter of a family, or of one ſingle 
ſervant. South, 

This lord had headed his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king's commands. Prior. 
2. 1 to kill by taking away the 
cad, | 

If you head and hang all that offend that way 
but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give 
out a commiſſion for more heads. Shakeſp. 

3. To fit any thing with a head, or principal 
art. 
n Headed with flints and feathers bloody dy'd, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide. F. Deen. 

Of cornel- wood a ſpear upright, 

Headed with piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. 
Dryden, 
4. To lop trees. | 

You muſt diſbranch them, leaving only the 

ſummit entire: it may be neceſſary to head them 


too, Mortimer. 
Hzr/ADACH, h&d'-Ak. . . [head and ach.] Pain 
in the head. 
From the cruel headach, 
Riches do not preſerve. Sidney. 


Nothing more expoſes to headachs, colds, ca- 
tarrhs, and coughs, than keeping the head warm. 
, Locke. 

In the beadach he orders the opening of the vein 
of the forchead. | Arbutbnot. 
At ſome dear idle time, 

Nor plagu'd with headachs, or the want of rhyme. 


Pope. | 


HE'ADBAND, hed'-bagd. a. /. [bead and band.] 
I. A fillet for the head ; a topknot. 

The Lord will take away the bonnets, and the 

beadbands. Tfaiah, 
2. The band at each end of a book. 


He/aDBOROUGH, hed'-bur-ro. 1. ſ. [head and 


borough.) A conſtable ; a ſubordinate con- 


ſtable. 
Here lies John Dod, a ſervant of God, to whom 
he is gone, 
Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never knew 
none; | 
A headborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 
The firſt of his houſe, and laſt of his name. Camd. 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're freed by head of borough. Hudibras. 


He/ADDREss, h&d'-dres.-n. /. [head and dreſ5.] | 


1. The covering of a woman's head. 
There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a 
lady's beaddreſs - I have known it riſe and fall. 


on. 
If ere with airy horns I planted' heads, 
Or diſcompos'd the headdreſs of a prude. Pope. 
2. Any thing reſembling a headdreſs, and 
prominent on the head. 
Among birds the males very often appear in a 


moſt beautiful beaddreſs, whether it be a creſt, a | 


comb, a tuft of feathers, or a natural little plume, 
erected like a kind of pinnacle on the very top of 
the head. | - Addiſon. 
HEAD ER, héd'-dur. 1. ſ. [from head.] 
1. One that heads nails or pins, or the like. 
2. The firſt brick in the angle. 
If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed 
- as much as the ſtretcher on the outfide, it would 
be a ſtronger toothing, and the joints of the header. 
of one fide would be in the middle of the header. 
of the courſe they lie upon of the other ſide. 
| | FR: Moxon. 
HE'ADGARGLE, hed'-girgl. - n. / [head and 
gargle.] A diſeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle. 
| For the bheadgargle give powder of fenugreek. 
| | | Mortimer. 
HR AbixEss, h&d'-dy-nls, u. J. [from heady.) 
Hurry; raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipi- 
tation; obſtinacy. 


If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of old 


. 
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and unwonted worde him may I more juſtly bla ms 


and condemn, either of witleſs headings in judging, 
or of headleſs hardinefs in condemning. Spenſer. 


HE"ADLAND, hed'-land. 2. /. [head and land.] 
1. Promontory ;. cape. 

An heroick play ought to be an imitation of an * 
heroick poem, and conſequently love and valour 
ought to be the ſubject of it: both theſe Sir 
William Davenant began to ſhadow ; but it was 
ſo as diſcoverers draw their maps with bead!ands 
and promontories. | Dryden. 

2. Ground under hedges. | 

Now down with the graſs upon headland: about, 

That groweth in ſhadow ſo rank and ſo ſtout, Tf. 


HE'ADLESS, hed'-lis. adj. [from bead.] 
I. Without an head ; beheaded. 

His ſhining helmet he gan ſoon unlace, 

And left his headleſs body bleeding at the place. 
Spenſer. 

Were a man, a duke, and next of blood, 

I would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks. 
Shakeſp. 

On the cold earth lies th* unregarded king, 

A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. Denham. 

Prickly ſtubs, inſtead of trees, are found ; 
Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold: Dryden. 

2. Without a chief. N 

They reſted not until they had made the em- 

pire ſtand headleſs about ſeventeen years, Raleigh. 
3- Obſtinate; inconfiderate ; ignorant; want- 
ing intellects; perhaps for heedle/s. 

Him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs headineſs in judging, or of head- 
4% hardineſs in condemning. Spenſer. 

HE'ADLONG, h&d'-I16ng. adj. 
1. Steep ; precipitous, 

2. Raſh; thoughtleſs. 

3. Sudden; precipitate. 

It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, which 
many examples having taught them, never ſtopt 
his race, till it came to a headlong overthrow. Sid. 


HE/ADLONG, h&d'-l10ng. adv. [head and long.] 
I. With the head foremoſt. It is often doubt- 
ful whether this word be adjective or ad- 
verb. 
| I'll look no more, I 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient ſight 
Topple down headlong. Shakeſp, 
Who, 2 he ſtecring view'd the ſtars, and 
re 
His courſe from Africk to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell Beadlong down. : Dryden. 
| Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her wings. 
| Pope. 
2. Raſhly ; without thought ; precipitately. 
To give Ahab ſuch warning as might infallibly 
have prevented his deſtruction, was eſteemed by 
him evil; and to puſh him on headlong into it, be - 
cauſe he was fond of it, was accounted good. South. 
Some aſk for envy d pow*r, which publick hate 
Purſues, and hurries headlong to their fate, T 
Down go the titles. | Dede. 
3. Haſtily; without delay or reſpite. 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Dragg'd headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. 
| - »  Drqden. 
4. It is very negligently uſed by Shak 2 
Hence will 1 drag thee headlong by the heels, 
Unto a dunghill, which fall be thy grave. Shak. 
HEe'ADMOULD-SHOT, ht&d'-mGld-shdt. . f. 
[ head, mould, and /Þot.] This is when the 
ſutures of the ſkull, generally the coronal, 
ride; that is, have their edges ſhot over 
one another; which is frequent in infants, . 
and occaſions convulſions and deaths. 


He'ADPIECE, h&d'- 4m, {. Lived and Here 
1. Armour for the heat . 
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I pulled off my headþicee, and humbly entreated 


her pardon, or knowledge why the was crucl. Sid. 
The word is giv'n; with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining headpiece, and the ſhield embrace. 
Dryden. 
A reaſon for this fiction of the one-eyed Cy- 
was their wearing a headpiece, or martial 
vizor, that had but one fight. Broome. 
This champion will not come into the field, be- 
fore his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, his 
old ruſty breaſtplate ſcoured, his cracked 
|  - headpiece mended. Swift. 
2. Underſtanding ; force of mind. | 
*Tis done by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Shaheſp. 
Eumenes had the beſt headpiece of all Alexan- 
der's captains, | Prideaux. 
He'apqQuarTERS, héd“-kwa'r-türz. n, / 
{head and quarters] The place of general 
rendezvous, or lodgment for foldiers. Thi 
is properly two words. , 
Thoſe fpirits, poſted upon the out-guards, im- 
mediately ſcour off to the brain, which is the 
headquarters, or office of intelligence, and there | 
[from head.] 


they make their report. Collier. 
Hx'Apbsutr, häd “ship. . 7 
Dignity ; authority; chief place. | 
HE" ADSMAN, hed'z-man. u. /. head and man.] 
Exccutioner; one that cuts off heads. | 
Rods broke on our afſociates blecdiug backs, 
And beadſmen lab'ring till they blunt their ax ? 
| | Dryden. 
He/aD8TALL, héd'-stäl. n./. [head and all.) 
Part of the bridle that covers the head. 
His horſe, with a half-check'd bit, and a head- | 


| 
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fall of ſheep's leather, which being reſtrained to | 


keep him from ſtumbling, hath been often burſt, | 
and now repaired with knots. Shakeſp. 
 He'/avsTONE, h&d'-st6n. n. /. [head and one.] 
The firſt or capital ſtone. | 

The ſtone, which the builders refuſed, is be- 
come the hea#ſlone. Pf. cxviii. 24. 


Hz'ADSTRONG, h&d/-strong. adj. head and | 
Atrong. ] Unreſtrained ; violent; ungoverna- | 


* 
ble; reſolute to run his own way; as a 
horſe whoſe head cannot be held in. 

An example, for bes Hrn and inconfiderate 
zeal, no leſs fearful than Achitophel for proud and 
aichgious wiſdom. Hocler. 

How nom, my headfirong ? where have you 

been gadding ? | 
re I have learnt me to repent the fin 
 Ofdifobedient oppolition. .Shabeſp. Romeo and Ful. 
But ſuch a beadflrong potent fault it is, 
That it but mocks reproof. Sh. Toelfth Night. - 
He ill afpires to rule 
Cities of men or beadſtrong multitudes, 
Subject himſelſ to · anarchy within. Milton. 

There's no oppoſing the torrent of a headſtrong 
multitude. | e Eftrange. 

Now let the hea4frong boy my will controul : 

" Virtue's no ſlave of nfan; no ſex confines the ſoul: | 
I, for myſelf, th* imperial ſeat will gain, | 
And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reign, Dryd. 

' Your father's folly took a beadſtrong courſe ; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. 

| b Dryden. 

Can we forget how the mad headftrong rout 
Defy' d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faich or duty, or allegiance ſworn ? _ Philips. 

PV try if yet I can; reduce to reaſon 
This b-a4ftrong youth, and make him 
| . Adiiſea. 


Von' I be both judge and party: I am ſorry thou 
diſcovereſt ſo much of thy beadſſrong humour. 
n lin Arbutbnof. 
HLA DwokR MAN, hed-würk- man. =. /: [head 
. work and man.] The foreman, or chief fer- 
vant over the reſt. Properly two words. 


* — k 


4 


4. To reconcile; as, he healed all diſſenſions. 
| To HEAL, hé'l. v. u. To grow well. Uſed of 


WV 


HrALixG, he Ing. participial adj. [from heal} 


ſpurn-at Cato. © Mild; mollifying; gentle; afſualiye ; as he 


Can Wood be otherwiſe 1 


= 


- and. ſtamps ? Pr pare" ONE? 


28 Swift. 


mechanick, the beadworkman, to 


regarded-than as the | 


HEA 

Hx'Abv, h5d'-dF. adj. [from Had. 

r. Raſh; precipitate ; haſty ; violent; un- 
governable; hurried on with paſſion. 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of grace 
O'erblows the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of heady murther, ſpoil and villauy. Shake/p. 

I am adviſed what I ſay: 
Neither diſturb'd with the effe&t of wine, 
Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ire; 
Albcit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. Sb. 
I'it forbear, 
And am fall'n out with my more bcady will, 
To take the indiſpos d and ſickly fit 
For the ſound man. | b 
Wives, the. readick helps | 
To betray heaty huſbands, rob the eaſy. Ben Jonſon. 
Thoſe only are regarded whe are true to their 
party; andall the talent required is to be hot, to be 
heady, to be violent on one fide or other. Texfple. 
Men, naturally warm and heady, are trap d 
with the greateſt fluſh of good- nature. Addiſon. 

2. Apt to affect the head. 

I was entertained with a ſort of wine which was 
very beady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack. Boyle. 

Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here's julep-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow ; 
Give you ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too heady; 
You're come to farce, that's aſſes milk, already. 

Dryden. 

Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer; 

Heady, not ſtrong ; and foaming, though not full. | 


Pope. | 


3. Violent; impetuous. 

Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current ſcow'ring faults; 
Nor ever 5% Wr. willulneſs | 
So ſoon did loſe his ſcat, Sbal v. 


To HEAL, h&L-v. a, [ halgan, Goth. þzlan, + 
SAX. heelen, Dut.} | 


1. To cure a perſon ; to reſtore from hurt or 
fickneſs. | | 
Iwill reſtore health, and heal thee of thy wounds. 
— Fer. XxX. 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed 
the ſick, and raiſed the dead, when it was tk ö 
liſhed by thoſe who themſelves often did the ſame 
miracles ? Addiſon. | 
Phyſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an ho- 
nourable degree of ſkill in the art of healing. Watts. | 
2. To cure a wound-or diſtemper. | 
Thou haſt no healing medicines. Fer. xxx. 13. 
A fontanelhad been made in the ſame leg, which 
he was forced to heal up, by reaſon of the pain. 
3. To perform the act of making a ſore to 
cicatrize, after it is cleanſed. _—_ 
Aſter ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and 
healed. | Wiſeman. ? 


4 


4 


| 


q 


| 


wounds or ſores. | 
"Thoſe wounds heal that men do give themſelves. | 
| . Shakeſp. \ 
Abſceſſes will have a greater or leſs tendency to 
heal, as they are higher or lower in the body. Sharp. 
Hz AL ER, hE'l-ar. 2. / [from heal.) One who 
cures or heals. | 2 ö 
 -E will not be an Healer. 


.. 


Waiah. 


Awol df. 


HEALTH, helth'. 3. / [from heel, Sax.) 
t. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 


4 FS PRs 1 F CF WE. 


| 


1 2: Wholeſomeneſs; ſalubrious qualities. 


* 


HE A 


2. Welfare of mind; 
principle of ſalvation. 
There is no Healtb in us. Com 
The beſt preſervative to keep the « 1 
bealth, is the faithful admonition of a "yy 
3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal 8 
My God, my God, why haſt thou forſik, 
and art fo far from my lea, and from, bang 
of my complaint ? 2 
4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in dri 
1 8 love _ health to all; 
rink to th* general joy of the who! 
He aſked leave to begin two bealths, debt 
to the king's miſtreſs, and the ſæcond to his * 


purity : $Oodngh, 
1 


P 
nking. * 


For peace at home, and for the public be 
I mean to crown a bewl to Cæſar's belts. Ind 
HEALTHFUL, heltli-ful, adj. [health and fup 
I, Free from ſickneſs. 
Adam knew no diſcaſe, fo long as tempera 
from the forbidden fruit ſecured him. Nature wy 
his phyſician, and innocence and abſtinence woll 
have kept him heal to immortality, gg 
2. Well diſpoſed. 
Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Had you an $eulthful ear to hear it. Shale 
3. Wholeſome ; falubrious. f 
Many good and bealthfi airs do appear by by 
bitation and proofs, that differ not in ſmell b 
other airs. 
While they pervert pure natur«'s holtkfal nia 
To loathfome ſickneſs; wortllily ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in themſclues, A 
Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus 
At firſt embracing what it ſtrait duth cruſh, D 
4. Salutary-; productive of ſalvation, * 
Pour upon them the Bc ful ſpirit of thy gaa 


Commen Presa 
HE/ALTHFULLY, hélth-fäl-Y. adv. ffn 
healthful. ] 
1. In health. 
2. Wholeſomely. 
HE'ALTHFULNESS, hélth-fül-nis. z. /. [fron 
healthful.) 
1. State of being well. 


Baca 


- 


You have taſted of that cup whereof | have l. 
berally drank, which I look upon as God's phyſi, 
having that in bealthfulneſs which it wants in ple 
ſure. King Clarls, 
| We ventured, to make a ſtandard of the health 

fulneſs of the air from the proportion of acute ad 

epidemical diſeaſes. | Grand, 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva afcrit 
the beal/bfulneſs of their air; for as the Alps ſu- 
round them on all fides, there would be a conkew 
ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north windput 
them in motion. Addiſun on Itah, 

HE'ALTHILY, helth'-i-IF. adv. [from heaitiy, 

Without ſickneſs or pain. 
He'ALTHINESs, h&lth'-y-nls. n. /. (from he 

thy.] The ſtate of health. 

HE'ALTHLESs, hlth'-lis. adj, (from heals.) 

1. Weak; fickly ; infirm. 

2. Not conducive to health. : i 
He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like hun 
whoſe garment is all made of fringes, and husme® 

nothing but ſauces ; they are Hhealtbleſa, chargeadi, 

and uſeleſs. er 

HE'ALTH SOME, hälth-sùm. adj. from heath) 

Whaleſome; ſalutary. Not uſed. 

Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 

Towhoſefoul mouth no health/omean breathes 

And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? 


Hz'alTay, h&-thy. adj. [from health.) 
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Health is the faculty. of performing all 7 prong Ls S free from ſickneſs; hale;_ 
| human body, in the mo ect man-,| Aſoun ($6545 MEET | 
ES Tithe PA 7 3 325 Quincy Tube huſbandman returns from the fil, ze 
Our father is in good 5, he is yet ali ve. Gag. from manuring his ground, ſtrong and 
35 May be he is not well; | cauſe innocent and laboriou e 
| Infirmity.dothfillnegle&t all office, - — | - + Pemperance, ada publick Wal 
Whcreto our health is bound. ö Shak. | ning through the whole body of the peo lad, 

| 4. 1 


H E A 


| hath nation, through ſo many dangers, 

. uch more bealthy one could never have 

2s 4 J -d againſt without thoſe advantages. Swift. 

l exerciſe contribute to make the anima! 

or WM Arbuthnot. 
Conducive to health; wholeſome. 

* "Gardening or huſbandry, and working in wood, 


ft and Gealthy recreations for a man of Rudy 
bels. Locke. 
; 75 m. . /½ In beaſts the ſame as the 
after-birth in women. 
EAP, he p. 1. /- [peap, Sax. hoop, Dut. and 
ttiſh. BF 
; RT Role things thrown together; a 
pile; an accumulation. 
The way to lay the city flat, 
And bury all which yet diſtin ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakeſp. 
The dead were fallen down by heaps, one upon 
another. | Wiſd. xwill. 23. 


Venice in its firſt beginnings had only a few 
of earth for its dominions. Addiſon on Ttaly. 
e one thing, only as a beap is one. Blackmore. 
+ A crowd; a throng ; a rabble. . 
A crbel tyranny ; a heap of vaſſals and flaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ſtirp or ancient fa- 


WT; Heap, hep. v. a. [from the noun _ _ 
\ To throw on heaps; to pile; to throtv 
together. 5 
Hezp on wood, kindle the fire, Fzek. xxiv. 10. 
2; To accumulate 3 today up. | 
Though the wicked beap up filvcr as the duſt, 
and raiment as the clay; but the juſt ſhall put it on, 
and the innocent ſhall divide the ſilver. Job, xxvii. 16. 


there wil find many wonderful means of raiſing 

= themſelves above others. Dryden, 

. To add to ſomething elfe. 

For thofe of old, 

And the late dignitics hcap'd up to them, 

.. Wereſt your hermits. 

Hr AER, he'p-ur. u. /. [from Heap. ] One that 

| makes piles or heaps. 

 HEarv,hf0p-+.24.{from heap.) Lyinginheaps. 

4 Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws 
Oer the mid pavement, heap; rubbiſh grows, Gay. 

+... Scarc2 his head 

Rais d od ex the beg wreath, the branching elk 
Lies laub ring ſullen in the white abyſs. Thom. 

ToHEAR, bY. v. n. {þpan, Sax. Hooren, Dut.] 

. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of the 


external air, which, being gathered by the external 


ä * * 85 * 4 
p ; 
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hani, which moves the ſcur kttle bones iu the tym- 
panura: in like manner as it is beat by the external 
ar, theſe little bones Move the internal air which 
iin the tympanum and veſtibolum; which inter- 
pal airmakeswn impreflionupon the auditory nerve 
in the labyrinth and cochlea, according as it is 

moved by the little bones in the tympanum : ſo 


—_ 
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ternal air, che internal air makes various impreſ- 


car, beats, as is ſuppoſed, upon the membranaty m- 


an infant commonwealth, of 


| 


| 


Huge heaps of ſhin around the body riſe. Dry. 


Shakeſp. 


that, accordin>to the various reflexions of the ex- 


upon the auditory nerve, the immediate or- 


HE A 


2. To liſten; to hearken to; as, he heard 
with great attention. | 
So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam bear, 
Well-pleas'd, but anſwer'd not. Milton. 
Great laughter was in heav'n, | 
And looking down, to fee the hubbub ſtrange, 
And Hear the din. Milton. 
3. To be told; to have an account: with /. | 
I have beard by many of this man. As, ix. 13, 
I was bowed down at the bearing of it; I was 
diſmayed at the ſeeing of it. Heſca. 
| Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, fince the birth of time, 
Ne'er feign'd. * » Tute's Juvenal. 
This, of eldeſt parents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine inſtitution, has a right to ci- 
vil power, than thofe who never heard any thing 
at all of heir or deſcent. Locke. 
To HEAR, her. v. a. 
1. To perceive by the ear. | 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one ſound 
to be beard in praiſing the Lord. 2 Chron. v. 13. 
And ſure he beard me, but he would not Scar. 
Dryden. 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to ſpeak. 
He fent for Paul, and beard him concerning the 
faith in Chriſt. Atts, xxiv. 24. 
I muſt beg the forbearanceof cenfure,*till I have 


% 


warning from me. Exel. iii. 17. 

To- day if ye will bear his voice, harden not your 

hearts. | Hebrews. 

4+ To attend favourably, 

They think they ſhall be Beard for their much 

ſpeaking. . Matthew. 
Since *tis your command, what you ſo well 

Are pleas'd to hear, I cannot grieve to tell. Denbam. 


Who againſt faith or conſcience can be heard 
Infallible ? . Milton. 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin phraſe. 
Or heor'ft thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whoſe fountain who ſhall tell ? Milton. 
Hear thou ſubmiſſive, but alowly birth? Prior. 


HEearD, hé'rd, fignifies a keeper, and is 


_ * 


ſometimes initial; as Heard- beart a glo- 


rious keeper: ſometimes final, as cynebeard 
a royal keeper. Gib/ou's Camden. It is now 
written herd s as, cowherd a cowkeeper ; | 
bynd, Sax. 
HE'ARER, he'r-rar. 2. . [from hear.) 
1. One who hears. 


_ 


And ſo was ſhe dulled withal, that we couldcome | 


ſo near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet ſhe not 
perccive the bearers of her lamentation. Sidney. 
St. John and St, Matthew, which have record- 
ed theſe ſermons, heard them; and being bearers, 
did think themſelves as well reſpected as the Pha- 
riſees. Hooker. 
Words, be they never ſo few, are too many, 
when they benefit not the hrarer. Holter. 
The hearers will ſhed tears | 
And ſay, Alas! it was a piteous deed} 
— Tell thou the lamentable fall of me, | 
And ſ:nd the bearers weeping totheir beds. ShaZc/þ. | 


| Shateſp. 


2. One who attends doctrine or diſcourſe | 


orally delivered by another; as, the bearers 


H E A 


1 . - 
1. The ſenſe by which ſounds are perceived. 
Beesarecalled with ſound upon braſs, and there- 


fore they have bearing. 
2. Andience. 

The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav'd audience; and the hour, I think, is come 
To giye him bearing. Shakeſp. 

3. Judicial trial. | 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place of 
hearing, Atts. 

The readers are the jury to decide according to 
the merits of the cauſe, or to bring it to another 
bearing before ſome other court. Dryden. 

Thoſe of different principles may be betrayed to 
give you a fair hearing, and to know what you have 
to ſay for yourſelf. Addiſon. 

4. Note by the car; reach of hearing. 

lf we profeſs, as Peter did, that welovethe Lord, 
and profeſs it in the hearing of men; charity is 
prone to hear all things, and therefore charitable 
men are likely to think we do ſo, Hooker. 

In our bearing the king charged thee, beware 
that none touch Abſalom. 2 Som. xviii. 12. 

You have been talked of ſince your travels much, 
And that in Hamlet's beariag, for a quality 
Wherein they ſay you ſhine. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within Bearing. 

L' Eftrange. 


Bacon's Natural H fry. 


milies a Bacon, been heard out in the ſequel of this diſcourſe. Locke. | 7% HE ARKEN, hi'rkn, v. u. [peancman, 
. Claſter ; number driven together, 3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. | Sax] 
An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; | £ A ſcorner heareth not rebuke. Proverbs. | 3, To liſten; to liſten eagerly or curiouſly, 
The ſallors run in heaps, a helpleſs crowd. Dryd. Hear the word at my mouth, and give them The youngeſt danghter, whom you bearken for, 


Her father keeps from excefs of ſuitors. Shale. 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. Shak. 
They do me too much injury, 

That ever ſaid I Herten ' for your death: 

If it were ſo, I might have let alone | 

Th' infulting hand of Douglas over you. Shakeſp. 
The gaping three-month'd dog forgets to ſnarl; 

The furies hearken, and their ſnakes uncurl. Dryd. 


How great the credit was, wherein that oracle The goddeſs heard. 2 a Pope. Louder and yet more loud, I hear the alarms 
was preſerved, may be gathered fromthe vaſt riches | 5. To try; to attend judicialty. Of human cries : 
which were there heaped up from the offerings of Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſly. ; | 1 mount the terraſs, thence the town furvey, 
all the Grecian nations. Temple. | ü Deut. i. 16. And bear ſen what the fruitful ſoundsconvey. Dryd. 
They who will make profeſſion of painting, | 6. To attend, as to one ſpeaking. | He who makes much neceſſary, will want much ; 
muſt Zeap up treaſures out of their reading, and On earth and, wearied with thedifficulty of the attainment, 


| will Bbearken after any expedient that offers to 


ſhorten his way to it. 


Rogers. 
2. To attend; to pay regard. 


| Hearken unto me, thou ſon of Zippor. Numbers. 


Thoſe who put paſſion in the place of reaſon, nei- 
ther uſe their own, nor heartento other people's rea- 
ſon, any farther than it ſuits their humour. Locle. 

There's not a bleſſing individuals find, 

But ſome way leans and hgarens to the kind. Pepe. 


HEARKENER, ba'rk-nür. 2. /. [from hearken.] 


Liſtener ; one that hearkens, | 
HEARSAY, hé'r-sà. . / [har and fay.] Re- 
port; rumour ; what is not known other- 
wiſe than by account from others. 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ſtiff he knew he could not bend 
With hearſzy pictures, or a window look. Sidney, 


He afhrms by becr/ay, that ſome giants ſaved 


_ themſelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Rateigh”s Hiflory. 


All the little fcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, publiſh every blot in his life, and depend 


upon hearſay to defame him. Addiſon. 


| HzarsE,bir's-n./. Of unknown'etymology.] | 


1. A carriage in which the dead are conveyed 
to the grave. 

2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 

— To add to your laments R 
Wherewith you now bedew King Henry's bearſe, 
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of re d 5 of the goſpel. | | I I muſt inform you of a diſmal fight, Shakeſp. 
— * oe * diflerent pgs rc ; | 3. One of a collected audience. HEART, . h#Tt. =. /. [heont, Sax. hertz, 
The object of be aring is found, whoſe variety is Plays in themſelves have neither hopes nor fears; Germ.] 3 3 £ 
G great, that it briogs in « Amirable Rore of in- Ihbeir ſate is only in their bearers cars. Ben Jonſon.] x, The muſcle which by its contraction and 
ellizence. | 56 Bold. Her þexrers had no ware IE dilation -propels .the blood | through the 
Princes cannot ſee far with their own eyes, nor In all ſhe ſpoke, except to ſtare. Stoift. | courſe of circulation, and is therefore con- þ 
Rr own ears. Tab. Hs ax Ind, her- Ing. 1. . (from gear. J * 6idered as the ſource of vital motion. r 
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"NE H.F-A- 
*. It is ſuppoſed in popular language to be the 


ſeat ſometimes of courage, ſometimes of af- 
fection, ſometimes of honeſty, or baſeneſs. 
He with providence and courage ſo paſſed over 
all, that the-mother took ſuch ſpiteful grief at it, 
that her heart brake withal, and ſhe died. Sidney. 
Thou N have left thy deareſt heart blood 
there, 5 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And diſinherited thine oply ſon. Shakeſp. 
 _ Snakes in my heart blood warm'd, that ſting my 
heart. Shakeſp. 
Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 
Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as good. Shak. 
I thank you for my veniſon, maſter Shallow. 
— Maſter Page, much good do it your good heart. 


| Shakeſp. 
But ſince the brain doth lodge the rs of ſenſe, 
How makes it in the heart thoſe paſſions ſpring ? 


The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
Twixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. 
Davies. 

We all ſet our hearts at reſt, ſince whatever 
comes from above is for the beſt. - L Eftrange. 

The only true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which conſiſts of 
good and innocent affections in the beart. Spratt. 

Preſt with Beart corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. Pope. 

3. The chief part; the vital part; the vigo- 
rous or efficacious part. 

Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned upon a 
dry floor, will ſprout half an inch; and if it be let 
alone, much more, until the heart be out. Bacon. 

4. The inner part of any thing. | | 

Some Engliſhmen did with great danger 
by water into the heart of the country. Abbot. 

The king's forces are employed in appeaſing 

diſorders more near the heart of the kingdom. 
| Hayward. 

Generally the inſide or heart of trees is harder 
than the outward parts. Boyle. 

Here in the heart of all the town I'll ftay, _ 
And timely ſuccour where it wants convey. Dryd. 

If the foundation be bad, provide good piles made 
of heart of oak, ſuch as will reach ground. Moon. 
x. Perſon; character. Uſed with reſpect to 
courage or kindneſs. | 

The king's a bawcock, and a &ecart of gold, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. _ Shakeſp. 
Hey, my bearts; cheerly, my hearts. Shakeſp. 
What fays my heart of elder ? Ha! is he dead? 

6. Courage; ſpirit. 


If it pleaſe you to make his fortune known, 1 


will after take heart again to go on with his falſe- 
hood. » Sidney. 
. There did other like unhappy accidents-happen 
out of England, which gave heart and good oppor- 
tunity to them to regaintheir old poſſeſſions. Spenſ. 
Wide wasthe wound; andalargelukewarm flood, 
Red as the roſe, thence guſhed grievouſly, 
f That when the painimſpy'd the ſtreaming blood, 
Gave him great heart and hope of victory. F. © ueen. 
Eve, recov'ring heart, reply'd. Milton. 
Having left that city well provided, and in good 


-beart, his majeſty removed with his little army to 
| Clarendon. | 


: Finding that ir did them no hurt, they took beart 


Bewdley. ** 


upon't, went up to't, and viewed it. Z"Eftrange. 
The expelled nations take beart, and when they 
fly from one country invade another. 


7. Seat of love. 4 , 
hl what avails it me the flocks to keep 
Who loſt my heart while I preſerv d my ſheep 
3. Aﬀection; inclination. 3 

© Abfalom. 


| - Sas. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other's bart, 


#3 
6 
* 
+. , 


By th abbot's ſill of Weſtminſter is found. Daniil. 
0 | . 44 * 5 ; ; | 
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? 


Temple. | 


| 


| Pope. | 
| . 
Joab perceived that the king's beart was towards | 


| 


— 


a 


{ 14. The heart is conſidered as the ſeat of ten- 
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| Nor ſet thy heart, | | 
Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. Mili. 
Tis well to be tender; but to ſet the beart too 
much upon any thing is what we cannot juſtify. 
| L' Eftrange. 
A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before 
me, but I ſet my heart upon one diſh alone, and 
if that happen to be thrown down, I ſcorn all the 
reſt. - Temple. 
Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his 
beart. Dryden. 
What did I not, her ſtubborn heart to gain 
Butall my vows were anſwer'd with diſdain. Dryd. 
9. Memory: though: South ſeems to diſtin- 
iſh. | 
9 was attained to, concerning God 
and his working in nature, the ſame was delivered 
over by heart and tradition from wiſe men to a poſ- 
terity equally zealous. Raleigh. 
We call the committing of a thing to memory 
the getting it by heart; for it is the memory that 
muſt tranſmit it to the heart; and it is in vain to 
expect that the heart ſhould keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 
Shall 1 in London act this idle part? 
Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by heart. Pope. 
10. Good-will; ardour of zeal.” To take to 
heart any thing, is to be zealous or ſolici- 
tous or ardent about it. 
If he take not their cauſes to heart, how ſhould 
there be but in them frozen coldneſs, when his 
affections ſeem benumbed, from whom theirs 
ſhould take fire? Hooker, 
If he would take the buſineſs to heart, and deal 
in it effectually, it would ſucceed well. Bacon. 
The lady marchioneſs of Hertford engaged her 
. huſband to take this buſineſs to hart. Clarendon. 
Amongſt thoſe, who took it moſt to heart, Sir 
John Stawell was the chief. Clarendon, 
Every prudent and honeſt man would join him- 
ſelf to that fide which had the good of their coun- 
try moſt at heart. Addiſon. 
Learned men have been now a long time ſearch- 
ing after the happy country from which our firſt 
parents were 
heart. Woodward. 
I would not be ſorry to find the Preſbyterians 
_ miſtaken in this point, which they have moſt at 
beart. Swift. 
What I have moſt at Bart is, that ſome me- 
thod ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining and 
fixing our language. & Swift, 
11. Paſſions ; anxiety ;z concern. : 
Set your Heart at reſt ; * 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakeſp. 
12. Secret thoughts; receſſes of the mind. 
Michal ſaw King David leaping and dancing 
before the Lord, and ſhe deſpiſed him in her heart. 
Cs 2 Sam. vi. 16. 
The next generation will in tongue and heart, | 
and every way elſe, become Engliſh; ſo as there 
will be no difference or diſtinction, but the Iriſh 
ſea, betwixt us. Davies. 
Thou ſaweſt the contradiction between my 
heart and hand. | K. Charles. 
Would you have him epen his heart to you, and 
aſk your advice, you mult begin to do ſo with him 
firſt. | Locke. 
Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs take; 
But every woman is, at heart, a rake, Pope. 
13. Diſpoſition of mind. 5 
Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it 
ſeemed ignorance could not make him do amiſs, 
becauſe he bad a heart to do well. Sidney. 


derneſs: a hard heart therefore is cruelty, 1 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld 


Heart hardening ſpectacles. Shateſp. 
Such iron hearts we are, and ſuch | 
The baſe barbarity of human kind. © _ Rowe, 
15. To 


d in the heart, To be not wholly 


— — 


iled: if they can find it, with all my 


; 


| 


2. Diſcontent ; Tecret enmit 
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For my breaking the laws of frier ag. 
you, I could find in my heart to if — lh 
it, but that your now handling of me ,; for 
reaſon to confirm my former dealine S ut 


, ; ng. Sis. 
16. Secret meaning; hidden intention. 
I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, 
And then ſhew you the bear! of my meſſa 1 8 
17. Conſcience; ſenſe of good or il. wy. 
Every man's heart and conſcience doth 
or evil, even ſecretly committed, and known n 


none but itſelf, either like or diſallow itſelf, Naa 


18. Strength; power; vigour; e 
Try whether leaves of — n 
with ſome chalk and dung mixed, to gig g. 
more heart, would not make a good compoſt. 1 
That the ſpent earth may gather Heart ai] 
And, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain, Dr 
Care muſt be taken not to plow ground oy ; 
beart, becauſe if tis not in heart, it may be * 
proved by marl again. | 
19. Utmoſt degree. 
a This gay chatm, 
Like a right gipfy, hath, at faſt and looſe, 
BeguiF'd me t6 the very heart of loſs. Shake 


20. Life. For my heart ſeems ſometime # 
fignity, if life was at fake ; and ſometing 
for tenderneſs. 
I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my Leart to do it. Has 
gave it to a youth, 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a ſee: 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 
Profoundly ſkill'd in the black art, 
As Engliſh Merlin for bis heart. Hudbrs 
21. It is much ufcd in compoſition for min! 
or affection. 7 
HEART-ACH, ha'rt-Ak, n. /. [heart and aff! 
Sorrow ; pang ; anguiſh of mind, | 
To die—to ſleep— 
No more; and, by a ſleep, to ay we end 
The beert-ach, and the thouſand natural fhocks 
That fleſh is heir to. Shakeſp. Hani 


HEART-BREAK, hart-brek. 2. /. (heart al 
breat.] Overpowering ſorrow. 
Better a little chiding than a great deal of li 
break. - Sbate}, 
HEA&T-BREAKER, hi'rt-brek-tir. z. J. 4 
cant name for a woman's curls, ſuppoſed 
to break the heart of all her lovers. 
Like Saniſon's beartbreakers, it grew 

In time to make a nation rue. Hudivra, 


HEART-BREAKING, h4'rt-brek-ing. adj. Orr 
powering with ſorrow. 

Thoſe piteous plaints and ſorrowful ſad time, 

Which late you poured forth, as ye did ſit 

© Befide the ſilver ſprings of Helicone, | 

Making your muſick of heartbreaking mone. aj 


HEART-BREAKING, h4'rt-brek-ing. ./. Or 
powering grief, 

What greater beartbreahing and confuſion cn 
there be to one, than to have all his ſecret fails 
laid open, and the ſentence of condemmaus 
paſſed upon him ? | 5 

HEART-BURNED, H'rt-buͤrnd. adj. [bart ui 
burn.) Having the heart inflamec. 
Ho tartly that gentleman looks! I never @ 
ſee him but I am heart-burn'd an hour alter. Shots, 


HEART-BURNING, hä'rt-bͤr-ulng u. lle 
and urn.] 

1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly ſrom 

acrid humour. f 
Fine clean cha lk is one of the moſt noble abſt 

bents, and powerfully corre cs and ſubdue 

acrid humours in the ftomach : this propert ret 

ders it very ſerviceable in the cardialgi#,07 

burning. H. 


Meriing, 


Shak 


% „ D and 


T A ee SES 
. o 


In great changes, when right of ipheritabe# 
broke, there will remain much Bear- buraiꝶ 


Ave 89 


ö diſcontent among the meancr people. Sur 


HAT 


H E A 


= 


AT- oA, ba rt· der. adj. Sincerely be- | 


Thi time was, father, that you broke your word, 


When you were more endear'd to it than now; 
When your own Percy, when my heart-dear Harry, 


Threw many a northward look to ſee his father 


; his pow'rs; but he did long in vain! 
—_— 861% 


HearT-FASE, ha'rt-EZ. . J. Quiet; tran- 


1 inlinite beart-eaſe muſt kings neglect, 
That private men enjoy ? 3 Shakeſp. 
HEART-EASING,bart-Ez-ing.ad/.Givingquiet, 
But come; thou goddeſs, fair and free, 
In heaven yclep'd Euphroſyne, X 
And by men beart-eaſin mirth. Milton. 
HEART-FELT, ha'rt-fClt. adj. Felt in the con- 
ſcience. | 
What nothing earthly gives, or can deſtroy, 
The ſoul's calm ſun-ſhine, and the b:ar7-felt joy, 
Is virtuc's vrize. : Pope. 
HearT-PEAS, ha'rt-pez. 1. /. A plant with 
round ſeeds in form of peas, of a black co- 
Jour, having the figure of an heart of awhite 
colour upon each. Miller. 
HEa&T-QUELLING, hA'rt-kwel-ing. adj. Con- 
quering the affection, 
And let fair Venus, that is queen of love, 
With her beart-quelling ſon, upon you ſmile. Spe. 


HEART-RENDING, ha'rt-rend-Ing. adj. Killing 
with anguiſh. 
Heart-rending news, and dreadful to thoſe few 
Who her reſemble, and her ſteps purſue ; 
That death ſhould licence have to rage among 
The fair, the wiſe, the virtuons, and the young 
N "OT, Waller. 
 HEART-ROBBING, hi'rt-r6b-ing. adj. Ecſta- 
tick; depriving of thought. Obſolete. 
- Sweet is thy virtue, as thylelf ſweet art; 
For when on me thou ſhinedR, late in ſadneſs, 
A melting pleaſance ran through every part, 
Aud me revived with heort-robbing gladneſs. Sper. 
HeaArT-$S1CK, hi'rt-sIk. adj. | 
2. Pained in mind. - 
If we be b:art-/ich, or afflicted with an uncer- 
- tain ſoul, then we are true delirers of relief and 
mercy. Taylor. 
s. Mortally ill ; hurt in the heart. 
Good Romeo, hide thyſelf. 
Not I, unleſs the breach ef b-art-/ict groans 
Miſt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. Shake/. 


= HiarTs-East, hirtz-ez. 1. /. A plant. 
& Hearts-edſe is a ſort of violet that blows all 
Summer, and often in Winter: it ſows itſelf. 


| Mortimer. 
HEART-$SORE, hà'rt-sôr. n. /. That which 
' pains the mind. 
Wherever he that godly knight may find, 
His only beart-ſore and his only for. Fairy Queen. 
HearT-STRING, hà'rt-string. u. /. [ fring and 
beart-) The tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to 
brace and ſuſtain. the heart. | 
He was by Jove deprived 
of life himſelf, and beart-firings of an eagle rived. 


Hey, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 


very beart-ſtrings. Shakeſp. 
Ibat grates my beart-ftrings : what ſhould diſ- 
content him | 
Except he thinks I live too long. Denham. 
if thou thinkeft thou ſhalt periſh, I, cannot 
K thee to be ſad till thy beart-frings crack. 
£2 i | Taylor. 
3 There's the fatal wound 
at tears 


p My arms ſhall hold him. 


MEART-STRUCK, hart-etruk. adj. 


Granville, 


ie mind, | 
o. N xxm. 


> * 


Spenſer. 
Not ſo; but yet ſo falſe, that he grieves my | 


| 


: HEARTH, harth. ». . The pavement of a 


my" beart-flrings; but he ſhall befound, | 
* 3. Eagerly ; with defire. 


W the heart; infixed for ever in . 


| 


HE A 
| Who is with him ? 
— None but the fool who labours to out-jeſt 
His heartsſtruck injuries, Shaleſp. 
2. Shocked with fear or diſmay. 

He added not; for Adam, at the news 
Heart-/iruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound Milton. 

HEARrT-SWELLING, hi'rt-gwel-ling. adj. 
Rankling in the mind. 

Drawn into arms, and proof of mortal fight, 

Through proud ambition and beart-ſwelling hate. 


Spenſer. 
HEART-WHOLFE, hä'rt-hôl. adj, F 


1. With the affections yet unfixed. 


You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore I am 
confident you are h:art-whole. Dryden. 

Cupid hath clapt him o' th* ſhoulder; but I'll | 
warrant him heart-whole, | 


with paſſion of love or grief. 
Mean time the queen, without reflection due, 


Heart-wounded, to the bed of ſtate withdrew. Pope. | 


HEART WOUNDING, hart-w0'n-ding. adj. Fil- 
ling with grief. 

With a ſhriek he-art-rwounding loud ſhe cry'd, 
While down her cheeks the guſhing torrents ran, 
Faſt falling on her hands. Rowe. 

HEARTED, hA'rt-id. adj. It is only uſed in 
compoſition: as, hard hearted. 

He ne'er like bullies coward hearted, 

Attacks in publick to be parted. © Gay. | 
To HE'ARTEN, ha'rtn. v. a. [from Heart.] 
1. To encourage; to animate ; to ſtir up. 

Palladius blaming thoſe that were flow, heartening 
them that were forward, but eſpecially with his 
own example leading them, made an impreſſion 
into the ſquadron, ' Siney. 

My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 

And harten thoſe that fight in your defence : | 

Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, St. George. 

| 8 Shaleſp 

This rare man, Tydides, would prepare; | 
That he might conquer, hearten'd him. Chapman. 

Thus hbearten*d well, and fleſh'd upon his prey, 
The youth may prove a man another day. Dryden. 

2. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 

The ground one year at reſt ; forget not then 

With richeſt dung to &earten it again. May's Virgil. 


| 


room on which a fire is made; the ground 
under the chimney. 
Hoop'd out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this hearth. Shakeſp. 
Cricket, to Windfor chimneys ſhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find'ſt fires unrak'd, and hearths 
unſwept, - 

There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shake/p. 
Good luck befriend thee, ſon ; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc d upon the hearth. Milton. 

The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every place; 
Or, full with feeding, fink into a ſleep: | 
Each houſehold genius ſhews again its face, 

And from the hearth: the little lares creep. Dryden. 


HE/ARTILY, hä'r-ti-ly. adv. [from hearty.) 
1. From the heart; fully. 
I bear no malice for my death; 
But thoſe that ſought it, Icouldwiſh more Chriſtians; 
Be what they will, T heartily forgive them. Sbakeſp. 
If to bi ſad is to be wile, ._ * 
I do moſt heartily deſpiſe F 
Whatever Socrates has ſaid, , 
Or Tully writ, or Wanley read. 5 Prior. 
2. Sincerely; actively; diligently; vigorouſly. 
Where his judgment led him to oppoſe men on 
a publick account, he would do it vigorouſly and 
Leartily; yet the oppoſition ended thefe. Atterbary. 


, 


. 


As for my eating heartily of the food, know | 
that auxicty has hindered my cating till this mo- 
ment, | Aaddiſen. 


Shakeſp. 
| 2+ With the vitals yet unimpaired. = | 
HEARTWOUNDED, bart-wO/n-dld. adj. Filled 


| 


HE 4 
HART Ess, hä'r-tV-uls. v. /. [from hearty.] 
1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy. 


This entertainment may a free face put on; 
derive a liberty ſrom beartineſs, and well become 


the agent, Shaksſþ- 
2. Vigour; eagerneſs, 
The anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, or 
admoniſhes us of our duty, with more heartineſs 
than the kindneſs of a friend. Taylor. 


Hre/arRTLESS, ha'rt-lls. adj. [from heart.] 
Without courage ; ſpiritleſs. 
I joyed oft to chaſe the trembling pricket, 
Or hunt the heartleſs hare till ſhe were tame. Spen/. 
Then hopeleſs, b-artl-/s gan the cunning thie!, 
Perſuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife. Fairy &. 
What, art thou drawn among theſe heart!;/+ hinds 
Turn thee, Benvolio; look upon thy death &. 
Thouſands beſides ſtood mute and heartleſs there, 
Men valiant all; nor was I us d to fear. Corvley. 
Tha pcaſants were accuſtomed to payments, and 
grew heartl:ſ; as they grew poor. Temple. 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their 
ground, 
While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. Dryd. 
HEARTLESSLY, hirt-les-ly. adv. [from heart. 
leſs.] Without courage; faintly ; timidly. ' 
HE ARTLESSNESS, hi'rt-les-nls. n. /. [from 
heartleſs.) Want of courage or ſpirit ; de- 
jection of mind. 
HE'/arTY, ha'r-tp. adj. [from Hart. ] 
1. Sincere; undiſſembled ; warm; zealous. 
They did not bring that hearty inclination to 
peace, which they hoped they would have done. 
Clarendon, 
But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe 
A willing mind, and a deſire to pleaſe. Dryden, 
Every man may pretend to any employment, 
provided he has been loud and frequent in declar- 
ing himſelf hearty for the government. Swift. 
2. In full health, Ia. 
3. Vigorous ; ſtrong. 
Whoſe laughs are hearty, though his jeſts are coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. Pope. 


| 4. Strong ; hard ; durable. 


Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being ſtrong 
in all poſitions, may be better truſted in croſs and 
tranſverſe work Wotton. 


HEARTY-HALE, ha'r-t}-bAl. adj. heart and 


bale.] Good for the heart. 
Vemn-healing verven, and head-purging dill, - 
Sound ſavory, and baſil hearty bale. Spenſer, 


{ Hear, het. n./. [þear, bær, Sax. heete, Dan] 


1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach or 
touch of fire. 
Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible 
parts of the object, which produces in us that ſen- 
ſation from whence we denominate the object hot; 
fo what in our ſenſation is heat, in the object is no- 
thing but motion, Locke. 
The word heat is uſed to ſignify the ſenſation we 


have when we are near the fire, as well as the cauſe 


of that ſenfation, which is in the fire itſelf; and 
thence we conclude, that, there is a fort of Mt in 
the fire reſembling our own ſenſation : whereas in 
the fire there is nothing but httle particles of mat- 
ter, of ſuch particular ſhapes as are fitted to impreſs 


ſuch motions on our fleſh as excite the ſenſe of 


+ beat. | Watts, 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
The fword which is made fiery doth not only 
cut by reaſon, of the ſharpneſs which fimply it 

- hath, but alſo burns by means of that beat which 
it hath from fire. _y N Hooker. 

3- Hot weather. 


F 


9 


| | * 
Aſter they came down into the valley, and found 


the intolerable heats there, and knew no means 
of lighter apparel, they were ſorced to go naked. 


4 . 5 id PR 


K. 


| — Bac, 
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Mark well the flow'ring almonds in thie wood; 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
. | | Dryden. 
| The pope would not comply with the propoſal, 
as fearing the heat might advance too far before 
they had finiſhed. their work, and produce a pef- 
tilence among the people. Adiiſon. 
4s 4 of any body under the action of the 
e 
The heat ſmiths take of their iron are a blood- 
red Heat, a white flame Seat, and a fparkling or 
welding Heat. Moxon. 
5: Fermentation ; efferveſcence. 
6. One violent action unintermitted. 
I ̃ be continual agitations of the ſpirits muſt needs 
be a weakening of any conſtitution, eſpecially iu 
_ age: and many cauſes are required for refreſn- 
ment betwixt the heats. Dry, n. 
; * ſtate of being once hot; a ſingle ef- 
ort. b 
I'll ſtrike my fortune with him at a heat, 
And give him not the leiſure to forget. Dryden. 
They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, 
Which look as if they ſtruck them at a heat. Tate. 
8. A courſe at a race, between each of which 
_ Courles there is an intermiſſion. | 
Feign'd zeal, you ſaw, ſet out the N pace; 
But the laſt heat, plain dealing won the race. Dryd. 
9. Pimples in the face; fluſh. 
It has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and Feat: 
in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans. A4di/. 
to. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion; 
vehemence of action. ' 
They ſeeing what forces were in the city with 
them, . iſſued againſt the tyrant while they were 


in this heut, before practices might be uſed to diſ- 
ſever them. 1 5 Sidney. 


The friend hath loſt his friend ; 
And the beſt quarrels, in the heat, are curſt 

© By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakeſþ. 

lt might have pleaſed in the heat and hurry of 
his rage, but muſt have diſpleaſed in cool ſedate 
reflection. | South. 

We have ſpilt no blood but in the heat of the 

* battle, or the chaſe. | Atterbury. | 

One playing at hazard, drew a huge heap of 

gold; but in the heat of play, never obſerved a a 

arper, who ſwept it into his hat. Swift. 

- xx. Faction; conteſt ;' party rage. 

+ "They are in a moſt warlike preparation, and 
hope to come upon them in the heat of their di- 
viſion. _- | Shakeſp. 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and 

Popular beat elections were carried. X. Charles. 

What can more gratify the Phrygian foe 

Iban thoſe diſtemper'd beat: ? Dry. 

13. Ardour of thought or elocution. 

Plead it to her ; 

With all the ſtrength and heat of eloquence, 

 - Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. Aduiſ. Cato. 

To Hear, hé't. v. a. [from the noun.] 


2. To make hot; to endue with the power | 


of burning. 


. - He commanded that they ſhould beat the fur- | 


nace one ſeven 
; heated. . 8 
2. To cauſe to ferment. 
Hops lying 
ww colour. —— | Wt; Mortimer. 
3. To make the conftitution feveriſh. 
Thou art going to Lord Timon's feaſt. 
Ay, to fee meat fillknaves, and wine heat fools. 
* 3 Sbaled. 
Whatever inereaſeth the denſity of the — 
even without increaſing its celerity, heats, becauſe 


tunes more than it was wont to be 
| Dan. um, I9. 


a denſer body is hotter than a rarer. Arbutbnot. 
4. 2 warm with vehemence of paſſion or 
--defire. LR 


A noble emulation Bente your breaſt, 


92 


undried beats them, and changes their | 


: 


N 


| 


G 


* 


ad jour own fame now robs you of your reſt, 


; 


3 . 


1 
| 


| 


_ heathen.) Gentilifm ; 


H E A 


i When he was well heated the younger champion 
could not ſtand before him; and we find the elder 
contended not for the gift, but for the honour, 
| | g Dryden. 
H“ ATR, h&-tür. u. /. [from heat.) An iron 
made hot, and put into a box- iron, to 
ſmooth and plait linen. 
HEATH, hé'th. =. / lerica, Lat.] 
1. A ſhrub of low ſtature: the leaves are 


ſmall, and abide green all the year. Miller. 


ſa Kent they cut up the beath in May, burn it, 
and ſpread the aſhes. Mortimer Hſbindry. 
Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 
The purple Heath. Thomſon. 
2. A place overgrown with heath. 
Say, from whence 
You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why, 
Upon this blaſted heath you ſtop our way 
With ſuch prophetick greeting? Shate/p. Macbeth, 
Health and long life have been found rather on 
the peak of Derbyſhire, and the heath of Staffor d- 
ſhire, than fertile ſoils, | Temple. 
3. A place covered with ſhrubs of whatever 
kind. | 
Some woods of oranges, and heaths of roſemary, 
will ſmell a great way into the ſea. Bacon. 
HEATH Cock, hEth-kGk. u. /. [heath and cock.) 
A large fowl that frequents heaths; 
Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, 
| beath-coct, and powte. Carew's Survey. 
HeATH-PEAS, h&th-ptz. 2. /. A ſpecies of 
bitter VETCH, which ſee. 
HeaTH-eouT, h&th-pout. u. /. [heath and 
pout.] A bird... ; 
Not beath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, . 
More pleaſing morſels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. 
HEATH-ROSE, h&th-r6z. n. . [heath and 
ro/e.} A plant. 2 Ainſworth. 
HE'ATHEN, hé'thn. ». /. [heyden, Germ.) 
The gentiles ; the pagans; the nations un- 
acquainted with the covenant of grace. 
Deliver us from the beathen, that we may give 
thanks to thy holy name. I Chron. xvi. 35. 
If the opinions of others whom we think well 
of, be a ground of aſſent, men have reaſon to be 
- beathens in Japan, mahometans in Turkey, papiſts 
in Spain, and proteſtants in England. Locke. 
In a paper of morality, I conſider how I may 
recommend the particular virtues I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the ancient. beathers. 
7 Addiſon. 
He'ATHEN, he'thn. adj. Gentile ; pagan. 
It was impoſſible for a heathen author to relate 
theſe things, becauſe, if he had believed them, he 
would no longer have been a heathen. Adliſon. 


He/ATHENISHyh@th-nish. a/. from heathen.) | 


1. Belonging to the Gentiles. 


When the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour | 


were ordained to alter the laws of Heatheniſb reli- 
gion, choſen they were, St. Paul excepted ; the 
reſt unſchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 
| e 33 Hooker. 
2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 
The Moors did tread under their Heatbeniſb feet 
whatever little they found yet there landing. 
| Spenſer. 
That execrable Cromwell made a heatheni/s or 
rather inhuman edi& againſt the epiſcopal clergy, 
that they ſhould neither preach, pray in publick, 
baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ſchool. South, 


HE'ATHENISHLY, h&@th-nish-ly. adv. [from 
' beatheni/h.] After the manner of heathens. 
HE ATHENISM, he'thn-izm. =». /. [from 
aganiſm. | 
It ſignifies the acknowledgment of the true 
God, in oppoſition to beathen;/m. Hammond. 
ure, ch.. ad” [from lun Full of 
| Ath. F : | | : 


* 


Dryden. | 


To agitate the blood and ſpirits wich action. 


N 


. 
* 


| 
| 
r 
| 
, 


| 


| 


| 


To HEAVE; he'v. v. as Pret. heaved, 


HEA 


This fort of land they order the ſame yy, 


the heathy land. 7 with 


ortimey”; Hi 
ly hove 3 part. heaved, or how, oY 
1, To lift ; to raiſe from the ground. 
So __ out huge in length the arch fiend 
1 
Chain'd on the burning lake; nor ever then © 
Had ris'n, or heav'd his head, but that the wil 
And high permiſſion of all-culing heaven 
Lett him at large. 
2. To carry. ; 
Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there; and there bels 
ſeen, 8 
Heave him away. upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea. Sbaleh. 
3. To raife; to lift. I 
So daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight, 
His heavy hand he heaved up on high, 8 
And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite. 


Spenſcr, 
ITY 


Milter 


I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth, 
He dy'd in fight 
Fonght next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he heav'd his ſhicld in my deicuce, 
And on his naked ſide receiv'd my wound. Dry, 

4. To cauſe to ſwell, 

The groans of gholts, that cleave the earth 

with pain, 
And heave it up: they pant and ſtick half way. 
* Dye, 
The glittering ſinny ſwarms, 

That Zeave our friths and crowd upon our ſhores, 

; * Thnſu, 
5. To force up from the breaſt. 
| Made the no verbal queſt ? 

Les, once or twice ſhe heav'd the name of f2ther 

Pantingly forth, as if it preſt her heart, Shots 

The wretched animal heav's forth ſuch groans, 

That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 

Almoſt to burſting. Shakeſp. As you like . 

6. To exalt ; to elevate. 

Poor ſhadow-painted queen ! 
One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down 
5 Shak}, 
7. To puff; to elate. ; 
The Scots, heaved up into high hope of victory, 
took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their 
net, forſook their hill, and marched into the plain, 
Hayward, 
To HEAvE, he'v. v. u. 
t. To pant; te breathe with pain. 
| Tis ſuch as you, 

That creep like ſhadows by him, and do ſigh 
At each his necdleſs heavings ; ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking. Shale, 

| He heaves for breath, which, from his lungs 
ſupply'd, 1 
And fetch'd from far, diſtends his lab'ring fide, 

9 Dryden. 

2. To labour. 

The church of England had ſtruggled and 

Seaved at a reformation ever ſince Wickliff's days 


Atterbury 


3. To riſe with pain; to ſwell and fall 


Thou haſt made my curdled blood run back, 
My heart Beave up, my hair to riſe in W 
The wand'rin g breath was on the wingtopar 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly hea 4 or er 
No object aſſects my imagination ſo much a 
the ſea or ocean ; I cannot ſec the braving N 
prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, V | 
out a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment. 2 
Frequent for breath his panting boſon pork 


rhuhe heaving tide * 
In widenꝰd circles beats on either fide. N 
4: To keck; to feel a tendency to * 5 


below. 


* * 3 bes 
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M's. u. / [from the verb.] | Who lead fair virtue's train along, z. Inaptitude to motion or thought ; flug- 
He Ar. RE — upwards. Moral truth, and myſtick ſong ! Pope. | giſhneſs; torpidneſs 5 dulnefſs of ſpirit; 
* = could gueſs whether the next geave of the | HEAVEN-BRED, h v/n-bred. Produced or languidneſs; languor. 
earthquake would ſettle them on the firſt founda- cultivated in heaven, Our ſtrength is all gone into raving, 
, 4 ſwallow them. Dryden. Much is the force of heav'n-bred poeſy. Shak. That makes the weight. Steg. 
"Riſing of the breaſt. HEAVEN-BUILT, hev'n-bilt. Built by the What means this heawineſe that hangs upon me ? 


There's matter in theſe ſighs ; theſe profound ageney of gods. This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes ? 


foaves | His arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall Addiſon. „ 

You mult tranſlate; tis fit we underſtand them, | Of ſacred Troy, and raz'd her heav'n-built wall. He would not violate that ſweet receſs, Þ 

| Sbakeſp. | Pope. And found beſides a welcome heavineſs, * i 

Effort to vomit. - HEAVEN-DIRECTED, héèv'n-dl-r&k“-tid. Which ſeiz'd his eyes Dryden, q 

" Struggle to riſe. x 1. Raiſed towards the ſky. A ſenſation of drouſineſs, oppreſhon, hcav ins, 3p 

* But after many ſtrains and heaves, Who taught that heav'n-direed ſpire to riſe ? and laſſitude, are figns of a too plentiful meal. 5 

He got up to his ſaddle eaves. Hudibras. | Pope. — Arbus bret. # 

HAVE Offering, he'v 6f/-f&r-ring. u. J. An of- | 2. Taught by the powers of heaven. 4. Oppreſſion ; ' cruſh; affliction: as, the 

feriag among the Jews. | | O ſacred weapon; left for truth's defence; heavineſs of taxes. he. | 

Ye mall offer a cake of the firſt of your dough To all but heaven-dire&:d hands deny'd ; 5. Deepneſs or richneſs of foil, _ 1 

for an heave offering, as ye do the heave offering of The muſe may give it, but the gods muſt guide] As Alexandria exported many commodities, ſs 4 
the threſhing floor. Numbers. ; Pope. it received ſome, which, by reaſon of the fatneſs 
HEAVEN, be“vn. u. /. [beopon, which ſeems HE'AVENLY, h&v'n-lF. adj, [from heaven. ] and heavingſi of the ground, Egypt did not pro- 


ved from beord, the places over | 1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely excellent. duce ; ſuch as metals, wood, and pitch. Arbuthrot. 
"he 4 ; 6 with F As the love of heaven makes one heavenly, the HE AVL, hev'-vy. adj. [þeafiz,' Sax.) 


+. The regions above; the expanſe of the ſky. love of virtue virtuous, ſo doth the love of the | 1. Weighty ; ponderous ; tending ſtrongly 


. 

4 

© N 
i. 
7 


A ſtation like the herald Mercury, world make one become worldly. | Sidney. to the centre; contrary to light. | h 
New lighted on a heaven kiſſing hill. Shakgp. Not Maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man; Merſennus tells us, that-a little child, with an 
Thy race in. time to come f | Nor Pindar's heav'nly lyre, nor Horace when a engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
Shall fpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; ſwan. jw Dryden, this carth, though it were much þeavier than it is, | 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow*rs ſhall heav'n invade, | 2. Celeſtial ; inhabiting heaven. | Wilkins, x 
layolving earth and ocean in her ſnade. Dryden. Adoring firſt the genius of the place, ' 2+ Sorrowful ; dejected; depreſſed. 1 
The words are taken more properly for the air Then earth, the mother of the heav'nly race. Dryd. Let me not be light ; 1 
and ether than tor = heavens, Ralcigh's Hiſtory. | HEAVENLY, hev'n-ly, adv. For a light wiſe doth make a heavy huſband. Sl. 
This act, with ſhouts heav'n high, the friendly x. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 3. Grievous; oppreſſive ; afflictive. 
band In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 
Applaud. p Dryden. Where beav u penſive contemplation dwells, ; having a malicious mind. 2 Mac. v. 23. 
** Some fires may fall from heaven. Temple. And ever-muſing melancholy reigns, | | Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
3, The habitation of God, good angels, and | What means this tumult in a veſtal's veins ? Pepe.“ Which ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieft ſound 
pure ſouls departed. | 2. By the agency or influence of heaven. That ever yet they heard. Shateſp. Macbeth, 
It isa knell Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine If the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf hath 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. About the ſupreme throne a heavy reckoning to make. Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Sbaleſp. Macbetb. Of him, t'whoſe happy-making ußüt alone, Pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 


"Theſe, the late Our heav'nly guided ſoul ſhall clim Milton. Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 


Had baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert uttnoſt hell. Ait. HE/AavEnNWarD, heEvin-ward. adv. [heaven | And beggar'd yours for ever. hakeſp, 
All yet left of that revolted rout, and peand, Sax] Towards heaven. Chartres, at the levee, 
Heav'nfall'n, in ſtation ſtood, or juſt array, I proſtrate lay, Tells with a ſneer the tyding heavy. Swift. 
Sublime with expectation. N Milton. By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, 4. Wanting alacrity ; wanting briſkneſs of 
3. The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of Or to object; at length, my mournful look, appearance. 7 
heaven. 6 f Heav'nward erect, determin'd, thus I ſpoke. Prior. My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 
Now heav'n help him! Shakeſp. | HE"AvILY, hev'-l-ly. adv. [from beavy.] A heart'to love and grief inclin'd. Prior. 
| The will 1. With great ponderouſneſs. 5. Wanting ſpirit or rapidity of fentiment ; 
And high permiſſion of alk-ruling heav'n 2. Grievouſly; afflictively. unanimated. | - 
Leit him at large. | Milton. Eaſe muſt be impracticable to the envious : they A work was to-be done, a heavy writer to be 
The prophets were taught to know the will of lie under a double misfortune; common calamities encouraged, andaccordingly many thouſand copies 
God, and thereby inſtru& the people, and enabled and common bleſſings fall heavily upon them. Collier. were beſpoke. | Swift. 
to propheſy, as a teſtimony,of their being ſent by | 3, Sorrowfully ; with grief. | | 6. Wanting activity; indolent; lazy. 
heaven, Temple. I came hither to tranſport the tydings, Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd ; 
#. The pagan gods; the celeſtials. Which have heavily borne. / Shakeſp. But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dryden. 
Take phyſick, pomp; | This O'Neill took very heavily, becauſe his con- +, Drouſy ; dull; torpid. | 1 
| Expoſe thyſclfto feel what wretches feel, dition in the army was leſs pleaſant to him, Clar. Peter and they that were with him were heavy 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 4. With an air of dejection. | with fleep. | | Luke, 
And ſhow the heavens more juſt. Shab;ſp. Why looks your grace ſo heavily to- day? 8. Slow; ſluggiſh. | 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, O, [have paſta miſcrable night. Shakeſp..| But let thy ſpiders that ſuck up thy venom, 
| As1 can ot thoſe myſteries which heaven | HEe'avintgss, ht&v-v3-nls. . J. [from Heauy. And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. Shateſp. 
Will nat have earth to know. Shake/p. | 1. Ponderouſneſs ; the quality of being heavy; 9. Stupid; fooliſh. | | 
Hevn whata ſpring was in his arm, to throw! weight. This Heavy headed revel, Eaſt and Weſt . 9 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry The ſubjeR is concerning the heavingſi of ſeve- Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations, y 
| blow. Dryden. ral bodies, or the proportion that is required be- Shalgſp. 
5. Elevation : ſublimity. | twixt my weight and the power which may move would not be accounted ſo baſe-minded, or 
O, for a muſe of fire, that would afcend it. | Wilkins, beawy headed, that I will confeſs that any of them 
The brightit Feav'r of invention. Shak;ſp. | 2. Deje@ion of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. is ſor valour, power, or fortune better than my- 
6. It is often uſed in compoſition. We. are, at the hearing of ſome, more inclined ſelf. | Knoles, 
aVEN-BEGOT, he'vn-by-got. Begot by a | unto ſorrow and beavineſs ; of ſome more mo!lified, | 10, Burdenſome ; troubleſome ; tedious. - 
— celeſtial- power. gs and ſoſtened in mind. | Hooker. l put into thy hands what has been the diverſion 
I am heav'n-b eget, aſſert your ſon | Againſt ill chances men are ever merry; ol ſome of my idle and heavy hours. * Locke. 
. By ſome fure ian. Dryd-n. But heavineſs foreruns the good event. Shateſp. | « When alone, your time will not Ve Heavy upon = 
BEAVEN*BORN, h&'vn-barn. Deſcended from Let us not burthen our remembrance with your hands for want of ſome trifling amuſement. 
me celeſtial regions; native of heaven. An heavineſs that's: gone. Sbaleſp. + $a en Siri. 
once à fever fires his ſulphurous blood, | Heavine/s in the heart of man maketh it ſtoop; | 17. Loaded; incumbered ; burthened. 
Inev'ry fit be fcels the hand of God, | but a good word maketh it glad. Prov. xii. 25. Hearing that there were forces coming againſt 
- ABS bear” w=born fame, Dryden's Juvenal. Ve greatly rejoice; though now for a ſeaſon ye | hin and not willing that they ſhould find his men 
\ » On! beav thorn filters ! ſource of are 7 ö are in heavineſe, through manifold temptations, leauy and laden with booty, be returned unto Scot - 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the heart; {| ag 1 Pet. i. 6. Rs LN Ba Henry VII. 
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HE C 


1 · Not eaſily digeſted; not light tothe ſtomach. 


Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, are 
molt heavy to the ſtomach, which makes baked 
meat hard of digeſtion, Arbuthaot. 

13. Rich in ſoil; fertile, as heavy lands. 

14. Deep; cumberſome, as heavy roads. 

HxA'vv, h&v-vy. adv. As an adverb it is 
only uſed in compoſition ; heavily. 

Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a 
burden to the weary beaſt. Iſa, xlvi, I. 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 

laden, and 1 will give you reſt. 
HE'BDOMAD, heb/-d6-mad. . /. [hebdomas, 

Lat.] A week; a ſpace of ſeven days. 

Computing by the medical month, the firſt heb- 
domad or feptevary. conſiſts of fix days, ſeventeen 
hours and a half. Brown. 

HeBDo'MADAL; h&b-d6m'-3-dAl. ? ad; 

He BDO'MADARY, h&b-d6m/-a-dar-y. Je 
[from hebdomas, Lat.) Weekly, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeven days. | 

As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard 


of their. fabbaths, they were obſerved by the He- 


Brown. | 


brews. 
To HE'BETATE, h&b/-Etit. v. a. [hebeto, 
Lat. Hebeter, Fr.] To dull; to blunt; to 
Kupify. 24 : 1 g ” 1 
The eye, eſpecially if hebctated, might cauſe the 
ſame perception. Harvey. 
Beef may confer a robuſtnefs on the limbs of 
my ſon, but will hebetate and clog his intellectuals. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
HeBEeTA'T1ON, h&b-&-ti'-shun. u. . [from 
 hebetate.] 
1. The act of dulling. 
2. The ſtate of being dulled- | 
He'zzTvDE, heb-e-tüd. 2. /. [hebetudeo, Lat.) 
Dulneſs ; obtuſeneſs; bluntneſs. 

»The peſtilent ſeminaries, according to their 
groſſneſs or ſubtility, activity or hebetude, cauſe 
more or leſs truculent plagues. Harvey. 

Brink arsm, h&-bri-lizm. u. /. (hebraifmne, Fr. 
hebraiſmus, Lat.) A Hebrew idiom. 

Milton has infuſed. a great many Latiniſms, as 

well as Græciſms, and ſometimes Hebraiſms, into 


his poem. * Spedtator. 
He'BrAisT, he-brà-Ist. 1. /. [bebrew, Lat.] 
A man ſkilled in Hebrew. 


H“BRITICIAx, hebrish'-in. . { [from He- 


| brew.) One ſkilfulin Hebrew. 

The words are more properly taken for the air 
or ether than the heavens, as the beſt Hebricians 
underſtand them. _ Raleigh, 

The nature of the Hebrew verſe, as the meaneſt 
Hebricianknoweth, conſiſtsof uneven feet. Peacham. 

Hze/caTomns, hEk'-a-tom. 2. /. [hecatombe, Fr. 
_ inariufhn.] A facrifice of an hundred cattle. 
In rich mens homes 
1 bid kill ſome beaſts, but no Hecalombs j | 
None ſtarve, none ſurfeit ſo. - Donne. 

One of theſe three is a whole Becatomb, 
And therefore only one of them ſhall die. Dryden. 

Her triumphant ſons in war ſucceed, , by. 
And flaughter'd becatombs around em bleed. Addi/. 

HE'cTiCAL, b&k'-t$-KAl. "adj. [hbefique, Fr. 
Heg'cTick, h&k*-tik.. om ic. ] 
1. Habitual ; conſtitutional. 
This word is joined only to 
Which is flow and continual, and ending in-a 
conſuraption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which 
ariſe from a plethora, or too great fullneſs from 
obſtruction. It is attended with too lax a ſtate of 
the excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the 
kin; whereby ſo much runs off as leaves not re- 
fiſtance enough in the contractile veſſels to keep 
them ſufficiently diſtended, ſo that they vibrate 
. eftener, agitate the fluids the more, and keep them 


A befiich fever hath got hold | 
Ol the whole ſubſtance, not to be controul d. 
- #1 © ig „ 8 8 Donne. 


* 


Math. xi. 28. 
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HED 


. Troubled with a morbid heat. | 
"  Nobedich ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. Taylor. 


HEe'cTiCK, hek'-tik. 2. / An heQick fever. 


Like the bectic in my blood he rages, 
And thou muſt cure me. Shaveſp. Hamlet. 


He'cTor, hek'-thr. ». / [from the name of | 


Hector, the great Homeric warriour.] A 


bully ; a bluſtering, turbulent, pervicaci- | 


ous, noiſy fellow. 


Thoſe uſurping hefors, who pretend to honour | 


without religion, think the charge of a lye a blot 


not to be waſhed out but by blood. South, 
We'll take one cooling cup of nectar, 
And drink to this celeſtial Hector. Prior. 


To Hte'cToR, hEk'-tir. v. a. [from the noun:] 


To threaten ; to treat with infolent autho- | 


ritative terms. 
They reckon they muſt part with honour toge- 
ther with their opinion, if they ſuffer themſelves 
to be hectored out of it. Government of the Tongue. 
Ihe weak low ſpirit Fortune makes her ſlave; 
But ſhe's a drudge, when he&or'# by the brave. 


| Dryden. | 
An honeſt man, when he came home at night, 


found another fellow domineering in his family, 
beftoring lxis ſervants, and calling for ſupper, 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of Fohn Bull. 
To Hre'cToR, htk'-tar. v. n. To play the 
3 3 to bluſter. 

They have attacked me, ſame with piteous 
moans and outcries, others grinning and only 
ſewing their teeth, others ranting and HH, 
others ſcolding and reviling. Stilling ftect. 

One would think the be#oring, the ſtorming, 


the ſullen, and all the different ſpecies of the an- 


gry, ſhould be cured. 
Don Carlos made her chief director, 
That ſhe might o'er the ſervants befor. Swift. 
HED ERA“ CEOs, hed-er-A'-shts. adj. [Bedera- 
ceus, Lat.] Producing ivy. D:i8. 
HEDGE, hédzh'. z. /. [Hexe, Sax-] A fence 
made round grounds with prickly buſhes, 
or woven twigs. 
It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is 
very uſcful for ſtakes in hedges, Mortimer. 
The gardens unfold variety of colours to the 


Spedtator. 


eye every. morning, and the hedges breath is be- | 


yond all perfume. * 
Through the verdant maze 
Of ſweet-briar bedges I purſue my walk. Thomſen. 
HEDGE, hedzh', prefixed to any word, notes 
ſomething mean, vile of the loweſt claſs : 
perhaps from a hedge, or hedge born man, 
a man without any known place of birth. 
There are five in the firſt ſhew ; the pedant, the 
braggart, the begge-pri:f, the fool, and .he boy. Sha. 
The clergy do much better than a little hedge, 
contemptible, illiterate vicar can be preſumed to 
d Swi ft. 
As perſon, who, by his ſtyle and literature, — 
to · have been the corrector of a hedge-prgſ in Little 
Britain, proceeded gradually to an author. Swift. 
To HEDGE, hédzh“. v. a. {from the noun.] 
1. To incloſe with a hedge, or fence of wood 
dry or growlgg. | | 7 
Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorns. Eccles. 
I) hhoſe alleys muſt be bedged at both ends, to keep 
out the wind. NES AT | 


2. To obſtruct. 


Pope. 


I will begge up thy way with thorns, Hof. ii. 6.4 


3. Toincircle for defence. 

England, hedg'd in with the main, | 
That water-walled bulwark, ſtill ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes. Sbaleſp. 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would.Shak, 

4. To ſhut up within an incloſure. 

It muſt not be paid and exported i 
ney ; ſo ſays our law; but that is a law to hedge 
in the cuckow, and ſerves for no purpoſe: for if 


we export not goods, for which our merchants | ; bedge-rows of myrtle. 


| 


Bacom 


n | 


BED 


have money due to them, 
bills of exchange ? 
5+ To force into a place already full 
ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. ; 
is to-put in by the way that re 
room; but . hedge may ſignify 
with difficulty, as into a hedge, 
You forget yourſelf 
To beige me in. Sbaleſp. Julius Cg 
When I was haſty, thou delay'dſt ine to. Ki 
I pr'ythee, let me edge one moment more * 
Into thy promiſe; for thy life preſery'd. D 
When you are ſent on an errand, be Ke 

beds: in ſome buſineſs of your owa. * 
To HEDGE, hédzh“. v. n. To ſhift; to ket 

the head, : g 

I myſelf fometimes, hiding mine konevr in my 
neceſſity, am fain to ſhuflle, to hedge, and to lurch 
* Shale, 

HEDGE-BORN, hedzh'-birn, adj. i 
born.] Of no known birth; meanly born 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſo:t. 

Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 

And ſhould, it I were werthy to be judge, 

Be quite degraded, like a Bed ge- horn ſwain, 
Iuhhat doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood, $1, 

HEDGE-CREEPER, hedzh'-kr&'-phr.n.7. Haze 
and creep.] One that ſkulks under hedges 

f x bad purpoſes. 

E .,DGE-FUMITORY, hédzh-fü-ml-tär-t. nl. 

A plant; fumaria ſepium. Ainſeorth, 
HEzDGE-noc,. hedzti-hog. 7. /. [hedge and 

bog.z crinaceus: | | 
t. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns in 

an hedge. 
Like hedge-bogs, which 

Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 

Their pricks at my foot-fall. Cha teſp. Tempe. 

Few have belief to ſwallow, or hope enoughto 

experience, the collyrium of Albertus; that 18 to 
make one ſee in the dark: yet thus much, accord» 
ing to his receipt, will the right eye of an bed 
bog, boiled in oil, and preſerved in a brazen velld, 
effect. ' Brown's Vulg. Err. 

The bedge-beg hath his backſide and flanks thick 

| ſet with ſtrong and ſharp prickles; and beſides, 
the help of a muſcle, can contract himſelf into « 
globular figure, and ſo withdraw his whole under- 
part, head, belly, and legs, within his thicket of 
prickles, oy. 
2. A term of reproach. 
Did'ſ thou not kill this king? 
El grant ye. 

—Do'ſt grant me, hedge- Log? Slalaß. 
3. A'plant; trefoil; medica echinata. Ainſworth, 
4. The globe- fiſh; orbis echinatus, Ainſeyort/, 
HEDGE-HYSSOP, hedzh'-hy-süp. 2. /. hedge 

andhy/ſop.]Aſpeciesof willowwort; gratiala. 
. Hedge-byſſep is a purging medicine, and a verj 
rough one: externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerary. 
| Hill's Mat. Medica 

HEDGER-MUSTARD, hEdzh'-mis'-tard. 3. 


how can it he Paid by 


Lorle. 
Thiz 
To ede in, 
quires leaſt 
to thruſt I 


re 


— 


A plant. ; | | 
| HEDGE-NETTLE, h&dzh/-n&t'l. 1. J. A plant; 
I. galcopfia. * Ainſworth. 


'HeDGE-xoTE, h&dzh'-ndt. n. / [hedge and 
note:] A word of contempt for low-Writing. 
| When they began to be ſomewhat better bred, 
they left theſe bedge-notes for another fort of poem, 
| which was alſo full of pleaſant raillery. Dry 
HeDGE-P16,. hedzb/-plg. 4. / [hedge and pig 
k A young hedge-hog. | 
; Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, _ 
Thrice. and once the bedge-pig whin'd. Shakes 
"HEDGE-ROW, b&dzh/-rd, n. J. [hedge and 
| row,] The ſeries of trees or buſhes plant 
ed for incloſures. ; 
Sometime walking not unſeen | Fl 

By bedge-row elms, on hillocks green. Mi 
The fields in the northern fide are divided 
| Berkley to Febr. 


| Hsp6t- 


HE E 


f + 4eanrowhfdzb'-spir'-rd. 1. / ¶ hedge 
2nd ſparrow 5 curruca.] A ſparrow that 
Hyes in buſhes, diſtinguiſhed from a ſpar- 
row that builds in thatch. 

The bedge-ſparrow fed the cuckoo ſo long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. Shakeſp. 
Kz/DGING-BILL, h&dzh/-Ing-bll. . /. [hedge 


hedges- 


Comes maſter Dametas with a bedying-bill in 
bis hand, chaffing and iwearing. Sidney. 
H:/po8R, b&dzh'-ar. n. /. (from hedge.] One 
who makes hedges. : 

The labour'd ox 
In his looſe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwink'd bedger at his ſupper fat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that ſhould go about 
to make a fine dancer out of a country bedger at 

fifty. Locke. 


paſt | ; 
,HEED, he'd. v. a. [þevan, Sax.] To mind; 
| d; to take notice of; to attend. 
With pleaſure Argus the muſician beeds ; 
But wonders much at thoſe new vocal reeds. Dryg. 
He will no more have clear ideas of all the 
ions of his mind, than he will have all the 
particular ideas of any landſcape or clock, who 
will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention 
W bed all the parts of it. Locke, 
esp, he'd. n./. [from the verb. ] 
. Care; attention. 
With wanton b-ed and giddy cunning, ; 
The melting voice through mazes running. Milton. 
Take beed that, in their tender years, ideas, 
that have no natural coheſion, come not to be 
W united in their heads. Locke. 
| Thou muſt take herd, my Portius ; 
WE The world. has all its eyes on Cato's ſon. Addiſon, 
Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 


= watch, | 
Either wiſe bearing or ignorant carriage is caught 
as men catch diſeaſes, one of another; therefore, 
let men take bzed of their company. Shakeſp. 
Take beed'; have open eye; for thieves do foot 
- by night: 
Take bee ere Summer comes, or cuckoo birds 
: aſfright. Sap. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
. Care to avoid. 
Ne mould take heed of the neglect or contempt 
= of his worſhip, Tillotſon. 
Notice; obſervation. 


birds give more heed, and mark words more than 
beaſts, 


Z | Bacon. 
5 Seriouſneſs;. ſtaidneſs, | 
Y He did unſeal them; and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a beed 
= Was in his countenance. 
Wes. Regard ;! reſpectful notice. | | 
ri away of calling a man a fool, when no heed 
eien to what he ſays. ZL Eftrange. 
HE Eorul, h&d-fal. adj; [from heed.) 
= Watchful ; ſuſpicious ; vigilant. 
| Give him beedful note; 
For, I mine eyes will rivet to his face; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join; 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Attentive ; careful; obſerving ; with of. 
= I am commanded 
To tell the paſſion of my ſovereign's heart; 
e fame, late ent'ring at his beedful ears, 
Plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 
| _ Shabeſþ. 
* one of the other twins was bo 
= I had been like beedful of the other. Shakeſp. 
Thou, beedful of advice, ſecure proceed; 
Precept 18, be thine the deed. Pope. 


atively ;. carefully; cautioufl 
8 e . — —— opinion 
nnr or, Wfully liſten to his inſtruc 
| $805, wane 8 0 be led. 
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and bill. A cutting-hook uſed in making | 


Speech muſt come by hearing and learning; and | 


Shateſp. | 


Hs . L 
ALLY, be d- fal. 5. adv. (from beedful.] 


Watt. 


HEE 


Hze'eDFULNESS, he&'d-ftil-nls. u. ſ. [from heed- 
 Ful.]) Caution; vigilance ; attention. 
He'EDiLY, bE'd-Il-y. adv. Cautiouſly ; vi- 


gilantly. Did. 
He'/tDinEss, hé'd-Y- nis. 1. /. Caution; vi- 
gilance. Dit. 


H='EDLE5S, he'd-lfs. adj. [from beed.] Ne- 
gligent; inattentive; careleſs ; thought- 
leſs ; regardleſs; unobſerving: with of. 

The heedlefs lover does not know 

Whoſe eyes they are that wound him ſo. Waller. 

Heedigſi of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 

Scarce hali a wit, and more than half a clown. 
| Dryden. 
Some ideas which have more than once offered 
themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet been little taken 
notice of; the mind being either beedl:/7, as in 
children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men Locle. 
Surpriſes are often fatal to Heculaſe unguarded 
INNOCENCE. Sherlock. 


 He/eDLESSLY, h&d-l6s-1F, adv. [from Heed- 
lefs.] Careleſsly; negligently; inattentively. 

Whilſt ye diſcharge the dutics of matrimony, 
ye beedleſily ſlide into fin. Arbuthnot and Pope 


He'eDLESSNEss, h&d-lIes-nis. 2. / [from heed- 
leſs.} Careleſsneſs; thoughtleſsneſs ; ne- 
gligence ; inattention. 

In the little harms they ſuffer from knocks and 
falls, they ſhould not be pitied, but bid do ſo again; 
which is a better way to cure their beed/eſcnefſs. Locke. 


HEEL, he'l. 2. / Chele, Sax.] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates be- 
hind. 

If the luxated bone be diſtorted backward, it 
lieth over the heel bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. The whole foot of animals. | 

The itag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 

His winged Jeels, and then his armed head; 
With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 
But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. 

h | _ Denham. 

Pegaſus appeared hanging off the ſide of a rock, 
with a fountain running from his heel. Addiſon. 

3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, than 
for men to leave their maſters to bears and tygers, 
and ſhew them a fair pair of heels for't. L Efirange. 

4. To be at the heels, To purſue cloſely ; to 
follow hard. 

Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakeſþ. 
F But is there no ſequel at the beels of this 
Mother's admiration? / Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
5. To attend cloſely. 
| Could we break our way 
By force, and at our Heels all hell ſhould riſe 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confaund 
Heav'n's pureſt light. | 
6. To purſue as an enemy. 


Milton. 


| their fortunes, being ſtill chaſed by the Engliſh 
navy at their beels, until they were fain to give 
them over for want of powder. Bacon. 
Want !hungry want! that hungry meagre fiend 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. Otroay. 
7. To follow cloſe as a dependant. 
Through proud London he came ſighing on, 
Aſter th* admired heels of Bolingbroke. SH. 
$. To lay by the heels. To fetter; to ſhackle; 
to put imgyves: 21 
If the king blame me for't, I'll ay ye all 
By th* heels, and ſuddenly; and on your heads 


I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers; and wondered that none of the Mid- 
dleſex juſtices took care to lay ſome of them þy the 
heels. | Iu © HERE | Addiſon.” 

9. Any thing ſhaped like a heel. 8 


| 


* 


- 
„7 I þ a. « 8 * 


The Spaniards fled on towards the North to ſeck 


| 


Clap round fines for neglect, Shehbeſp. | 
One halfof man, his mind, . | 
Is, ſui juris, unconfin'd, p | 
And cannot be laid by the heels. Hudibras. 


T's 


HEI 


At the other {ide is a kind of Lee or knob, to 


break clots with. Mortimer . Huſhandry, 
10. The back part of a ſtocking : whence 
the phraſe to be out at heels, to be worn out. 
A good man's fortune may grow out at beel;.Shak. 


To Her L, hel. 2. 1. [from the noun. ] 
1. To dance. 
; | cannot ſing, 
| Nor be the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shak, 
2. To lean on one ſide ; as, the ſhip Heels. 
To HEEL, hel. v. a. To am a cock. 
HE&'ELER, h&l-ur, x. /. [from heel] A cock 
that ſtrikes well with his heels. 
HE"EL-PIECEF, hEe1-pets. 2. /. [heel and prece.] 
A piece fixed on the hinder part of the 
ſhoe, to ſupply what is worn away. | 
Zo HET NLI-PIECE, hèl-pès. v. a. [heel and piece. 
To put a piece of leather on a ſhoe heel. 
Some blamed Mrs, Bull for new beel-piccing 
her ſhoes. Arbutbust. 
Herr, haft'. 2. /. [from Heave.] 
I. Heaving ; effort. 
May be in the cup 
A ſpider ſteep'd, and one may drink; depart, 
And yet partake no venom; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one preſent 
| Th abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks bis gorge, his ſides 
With violent %s. Sbaleſp. Winter Tale. 
2. [For Haft.] Handle. 
| His oily fide devours both blade and beft. Waller. 
He'eira, hé-jT -A. 1. ſ. [Arabick.] A term 
in chronology, ſignifying the epocha, or 
| account of time, uſed by the Arabians and 
Turks, who begin their computation from 
the day that Mahomet was forced to make 
his eſcape from the city of Mecca, which 
happened on Friday, July 16, A. D. 622, 
under the reign of the emperor Heraclius. 
Harris. 
HEI“ TER, héf- für. 2. /. [beapore, Sax. ] A. 
young cow. ö © 
Who finds the beifer dead and bleeding freſh, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 
But will ſuſpect *twas he that made the laughter? 
Shakeſp. 
A beifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuff in the air, 
againſt the rain. 
For her the flocks refuſe the verdant food, 
Nor thirſty heifer ſeek the gliding flood. Pope. 
HE1GH HO, hY'-h&, inter;. 


neſs; | 

| Heigh ho , an't be not four by the day, VL b 
hang d. ' Shakeſp.- 

2. It is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſtom, - 
as 2 voice of exultation. ” 


We'll toſs off our ale till we cannot ſtand, 
And beigh-bo for the honour of Old England. Dryd. 
He1chrT, hit. 2. . [from high.) . © 
1. Elevation above the ground: indefinite. 
| Into what pit thou ſeeſt, mY 
From what height fall'n !* | Milton. 
An amphitheatre's amazing Beigbt 


2. Altitude; de finite ſpace meaſured upwards. 
Abroad I'll ſtudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that great beights takes. 
f | Donne. 
There is in Ticinium a church that is in length 


near fifty. , 
An amphitheatre appear'd, 


con. 


—— 


j Rais'd in degrees, to ſixty paces rear d; 


That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 


3. Degree of latitude. Latitudes are higher 
as they approach the pole. ee 
A Guinea heth to the North COS ord 


9 
* 


Bace -. 


1. An expreſſion of ſlight languor and uneaſi- 


Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addifons - | 


one hundred ſeet, in breadth twenty, and in hg 


Height was allow'd for him above to ſee; D * | 
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4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence ; | 
high place, 
From Alpine height the father firſt deſcends ; 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends. 
Dryden En. 
5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity ; 
great degree of excellence. | 
By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which I enjoy'd. Shak. 
Ten kings had from the Norman conqu*ror 
reign'd, 9 
When England to her greateſt height attain'd, 
Of pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth, and ſtate. Daniel. 
Every manof learning need not enter into their 
difficulties, nor climb the Heig⁰α to which ſome 
others have arrived. Watts. 
:6. The utmoſt degree; full completion, 
Putrefaction doth not riſe to its beight at once. 


Bacon. 


— 


Did not ſhe . 
Of Timna firſt betray me, and reveal | 
The ſecret, wreſted from me in the eight | 
Of nuptial love profeſs'd ? Milton. 
Hide me from the face 
Of God; whom to behold was then my height 
Of happineſs! ATE Milton. 
Deſpair is the height of madneſs. Sherlock. 
Utmoſt exertion. | 
Come on, fir ; I ſhall now put you to the height 
of your breeding. - Shatkeſp. 
3. State of excellence; advance towards per- 
fection. 6 
Social duties are carried to greater heights, and 
enforced with ſtronger motives, by the principles 
of our religion. Addiſon, 
To HE1GHTEN, hitn. v. a. [from height.) 
. To raiſe higher. 
2. To improve; to meliorate. | 
3. To aggravate. | | 
Foreign ſtates uſed their endeavours to Heighten 
our confuſions, and plunge us into all the evils of 
a a civil war, Ad#iſon. 
4. To improve by decorations. | 
As in a room, contrived for ſtate,.the height of 
the roof ſhould bear a proportion to the area; ſo 
in the beightenings of poetry, the ſtrength and vehe- 
mence of figures ſhould be ſuited to the occaſion. 
| Dryden. 
HEIN OUs, hé'-nüs. adj. [haineux, Fr. from 
Hane hate; or from the Teutonick, Hoon 
ſhame.] Atrocious; wicked in a high de- | 
ee. f 
857 abrogate or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, 
if men or angels ſhould attempt, it were moſt 
heinous and accurſed ſacrilege. 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
| Javes in his eye. WD Sbaleſp. 
As it is a moſt heinous, ſo it is a moſt dangerous 
.impietyto deſpiſe him that can deſtroy us. Tillotſon. 
He'txovsLY, h&-nas-13. adv. [from heinows.] 
Atrociouſly ; wickedly. | 


7 


| 


HE'1nouUSNESs, hC'-nus-nls. 1. /. [from hei- 


nous.] Atrociouſneſs ; wickedneſs. 
le who can treat offences, provoking God, as 
jeſts and trifles, muſt have little ſenſe of the hᷣei- 
nouſneſs of them. Rogers. | 
Hxix, Er. 2. / {heire, old Fr. heres, Lat.] 
1. One that is inheritor of any thing after the 
preſent poſſeſſor. 


An beir ſignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the laws | 


of England, to have all his father's land. Locle. 

ww What lady is that?: 
— The bei, of Alanſon, Roſaline her name. -Shat. 

. That I'll give my voice on Richard's ſide, 4 
To bar my maſter's heirs-in true deſcent, | | 
God knows, Iwill not do it. Sal. 
Being beirs together of the grace of life, | 

CR EY 9 I Pet. iii. 7. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, 


3 


To HIR, Cr. v. a. [from the noun.} To in- | 


Hos lber. 


1 


HEL 


The ſteire to titles and large eſtates have a weak - 
neſs in their eyes, and a tenderneſs in their con- 
ſtitutions. Swift. 
2, One newly inheriting an eftate. 

The young extravagant beir had got a new | 
ſteward, and was reſolved to look into his eſtate. 

Swift. 


herit. 

His ſon in blooming youth was ſnatch'd by fate, 
One only daughter heir the royal ſtate. Dryden. 
Ha“ ix ESS, &r-ls. n./. [from heir.) An inheri- 
trix; a woman that inherits, 

An heireſs ſhe, while yet alive; 

All that was her's to him did give. Waller, 

ZEneas, though he married the heireſs of the 
crown, yet claimed no title to it during the life of 
his father-in-law. Dryden. 
Ha'ixKLRSS, Cr-ICs. adj. {from bir.) With- 
out an heir; wanting one to inherit after 
him. | 

I ſtill think of 
The wrong I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 
That Heirieſt it hath made my kingdom. Sh:4-/þ. 
HE“ IKSUHlr, E'r-8hip. u. /. (from heir.) The 
ſtate, character, or privileges of an heir. 

A layman appoints an heir or an executor in 
his will, to build an hoſpital within a year, under 
pain of being deprived of his heirfoip. Ayl Par. 
He'ixLoom, e'r-löm. n. /. [heir and zeloma | 
goods, Sax.] Any furniture or moveable 
decreed to deſcend by inheritance, and 
therefore inſeparable from the freehold. | 

Achilles' ſceptre was of wood, 1 
Tranſmitted to the hero's line; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 1 
Came an beirloom, as Homer ſings, Swift. } 
HELD, held', The preterite and part. paſſ. of 
hold. n 
A rich man beginning to fall, is held up of 
friends. Eceles. } 

If Minerva had not appeared and Held his hand, 
he had executed his deſign. Dryden. | 


HELYACAL, hé-H“-A-käl. adj. [heliague, Fr. 
from 5:®-,]} Emerging from the luſtre of 
the ſun, or falling into it. 

Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to this 
ſtar, they would not have computed from its helia-+ 
cal aſcent. . | 
HE'LIACALLY, hé-I-A-käl-Iy. adv, 

heliacal.] 
From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, that 
is, with the ſun, but heliacally, that is, its emer- 
ſion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients com- 
puted their canicular days. | Brown. 
He is tempeſtuous in the Summer, when he 
riſes heliacally ; and rainy in the Winter, when 
he riſes achronically. Dryden. 
HE'LICAL, hEV-Ik-al. adv. [helice, Fr. from 
at.] Spiral; with many circumvolutions. 
The fcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or 
continued by a helical revolution about a cylin- 
der, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, 
but from a vectis at one end of it. - Wilkins. 


He'L101D Parabola, h&-15-0d ph-ri'-b&-14, in 
mathematicks, or the parabolick ſpiral, is 
a curve which ariſes from the ſuppoſition 
. of the axis of the common Apollonian pa- 
rabola's being bent round into the peri- 
phery of a circle, and is a line then paſſing 
through the extremities of the ordinates, 
which do now converge towards the centre 
of the ſaid circle, | Harris. 
HELIOCE/NTRICK,  h&-ly0-86n"-trik. adj. 
[ beliocentrigue, Fr. zun and #irrgey,] 
The Heliocentrick place of a planct is ſaid to be 
ſuch as it would appear to us from the ſun, if our 
eye were fixed in its centre: Harris. | 


[from | 


— 


HE Lios cor, h&-]: S-sköp- 1. f. (helioſcope, 


Andl his ber in miſery alone. © > Pope." 


8 * : : 
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| 


Brown. | 


| HELL, hel. z. /, [þelle, Sax.) 


"EE 


f 


| 


Fr. hu and oxcniw-]. A ſort of teleſcope | 


o 
oy 
%*; 


HE'L.1OTROPE, hE'-ly6-trap, 4, = 75 * 


5 


S111, 


fitted fo as to look on the hots e 
, bod of the fh 
without offence to the eVes, oY * 


” ” * . - 1 1 
rg ; Heliotfope, Fr. Hcliotrot inn, La- * 
TY , Q : 
plant that turns towards the ſun; but 8 

. _ rig +. : nor 
particularly the turnſol, or ſunfo ver 
"Tis an obſervation of {t2;toroye thar be 
like the heliatrope ; they pen only tyw 1 
ſun, but ſhut and contact henfelves ge ne. 
d in cloud >ath r nüt, 

and in Cilovay weather. Gopornment Of te Tore 


HE'LISPHERICAL, heé-Ay-sfcr-h. Eil. 
Ueli x and ſphere.) 

The heliſpherical line is the rhowh ine in pas 
gation, and 1s fo called becauſe on the c. Thi 
winds round the pole ſpirally, aud gif i 
nearer and ncarer to it, but cannot 


2» 
QF? 


* o! 
1 15 Le 


ans 


itil comg 
terminate jp 
3. , Farr, 
HELIX, he&-liks. 1. / ¶belice, Fr. £242.) Part 
of a ſpiral line; a circumvolution. 
Find the true inclination of the ſercw, toreths 
with the quantity of water which every bi 


does contain. Wiiks, 
5 * 


I. The place of the devil and wicked ſou; 
For it is a knell a 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to he. H 
If a man were a porter of /e/! gates, he ſhuulf 
have old turning the key. Sbabeſp. Mach, 
Let none admire 
That riches grow in gell; that ſoil may he? 


Deſerve the precious bane. + Miles 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious light he forfeited of old. Ca 


{ 2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether good 


or bad. 
I will go down to my ſon mourning to /-!l.G:, 
He deſcended into hell. Ae des Cre 
3. Temporal death. | 
The pains of hell came about m:; the ſnares d 
death overtook me. Pf. wil. 4 


4. The place at a running play to which thoſe 
who are caught are carried. 
Then couples three be ſtraight allotted there; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 
The two that in mid-place, hel! called were, 
Muſt ſtrive with waiting foot and watching eye, 
To catch of them, and them to hel! to bear, 
That they, as well as they, hell may ſupply. Si 


5. The place into which the taylor throws 
his ſhreds, | 
This truſty ſquire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight ſeen ell; 
Not with a counterfeited paſs 
Of golden bough, but true gold-lace. Huli. 
In Covent-garden did a taylor dwell, 


A Who might deſerve a place in his own fel, 


King's Coulery, 
6. The infernal powers. 
Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſullain, 
While Saul and Zell croſt his ſtrong fate 1 
0 7 : rie. 
7. It is uſed in compoſition by the old writer 
more than by the modern. 
HELL-BLACK, h&-blak. adj. Black as hel 
The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare bead 
In Bell blacl night endur'd, would have bol dar, 
And quench'd the ſtelled fires. Sal. King 1497 


JELL=BRED, ha- brèd. adj. [bell and bred] 
Produced in hell f 
Heart cannot think what courage and what crith 

With foul enfouldred ſmoak ard flaſhing fee 

The hell- breũ beaſt threw forth into the 57 4 

HELL-BROTH, hel-brith. , J f. 

brotb.] A compoſition boiled up for in 

nal purpoſes. a 

Adder 's fork, and blind worm's ſting 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing; f 
For a charm of powerſul trouble, Math 
Like a hell=broth boil and bubble. / 0%, . 
. ; Ig HE 11l-0D00% 
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H E. I. H E M | HE M 


That which gives help. the darkheſs of hell hell, ſays he, being a A hill 
2 Though 9 the power, » place Fr confuſion.) In a hurry; without Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe t 
yet they proportionably protract the time; that] order; tumultuoully. The _—— e of — in Cleareft ken 
which by ſuch helps one man may do in a hundred Sir John, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; Stret out to th“ ampleſt reach of prolpeq h. 
days, may be done by the immediate ſtrength of And heltersſtelter have I rode to England, | 4 i M * 
n hundred men in one day. » Wilkins. And tidings do I bring. Shale. The ſun is more powerful in the northern | 
Virtue is a friend and an help to nature ; bur it He had no ſooner turned his back butthey were miſpber e, and in the apogcum; for ther a 5 
is vice and luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſcaſes at it helter-feclter, throwing books at one another's motion is flower, Bog 
of intemperance are the natural product of the heads, | L' Eftrange. — 1 bounds our eye, 
f . South. pa t j unto th 2 
* paul himſelf affords us to- 1 bor . J. [Pelpe, Sax. ] The handle | So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt 7 Tomy wi 


wards the attaining the true meaning contained The ſlipping of an axe from the helve, whereby ern 


in his epiſtles. Locke. | another is Hain, was the work of God himſelf. | HEMISPHE'RICAL, hem -sfér-AK-Al. 
3. That which forwards or promotes. <1 Raleigh's Hiſtory. HEMISPHE'RICK, hem-F-sfér,-Ik. ad, 
Coral is in uſe as an help to the teeth of chil- 


D "va, 


dren. Bacon, | To HEL ve, helv'. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 1 N 2 e.] Half round; Containin 

4. Remedy. | | fit 1 a helve or 8 | ' | The thin film of water ſwells above the füt 
There is no help for it, but he muſt be taught Hem, hem . . [Pem, Sax.) q of the water it ſwims on, and commonly g. | 
accordingly to comply with the faulty way of T. The edge ofa garment doubled and ſewe tutes hemiſpherical bodies with it. 4 * . 
writing. | . Holter on Speech. | to keep the threads from ſpreading. A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another 4 Hes 
He'L ets, h&-par. =. , [from help.] Rowlers mult be made of even cloth, white _ bemiſpherich figure, in much the ſame man flax 
1. An affiſtant ; an auxiliary ; an aider; one] Sentle, without be, ſeam, or thread —_ SY} an acorn in its cup. 2 1 
that helps or aſſiſts. | Fiona Hs'uisrick, hä-mis“-tlk. . fe Litaigiun: tf fir 
There was not any left, nor any helper for 2 Hemmen, Dut.] The noiſe uttered by a | miſtiche, Fr.] Half a verſe. 29 Hrs 
thnd. 2 Kings. ſudden and violent expiration of the breath. He broke off in the hemi/ich, or mid df N Fu 
We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be | I would try it I could cry hem, and have him. verſe ; but ſeized, as it - were, with a divine * | A 
fellow helpers to the truth. 3 John, viii. SONY l Shateſp. he made up the latter part of the . 5545 Hen. 
It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who re- He loves to elcar his pipes in good air, and is He'mLoCk, hem Ak. 7. /. [Hemloc, S. Gi 

members that his Helper is omnipotent. 4 not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice An herb.  _ | 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 1 2 e #5" The Ica ves are cut into mauy minute ſegment | 

2, Onethat adminiſters remedy. ing hems. Addiſon. Ws 


the petals of the flower are biſid, heart-ſhapel 
and unequal : the flower is ſuccecded by tn 
ſhort channeled ſeeds. One ſort is ſometing 


Compaſſion, the mother of tears, is not always | 3. Interject. Hem ! ILat.!] 
a mere idle ſpectator, but an he/per oftentimes of | 7o Hem, hém'. v. a. 


— les. a. At 


n ma 
evils. More. x. To cloſe the edge of cloth by a hem or uſed in medicine, though it is noxious ; bu: th 

3- One that ſupplies with any thing wanted : double border ſewed together. | - hemlock of the ancients, which was ſuch death Hes 

with to. | 2. To border; to edge. poiſon, is generally ſuppoſed different. Mi 7 

| Heaven | | All the ſkir-about | He was met even now, 2 

Flath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, Was lem d with golden fringe. Fairy Queen.] Crown'd with rafik fumiter and furrow- werd 1 
5 1 1 3 81510 3. To-encloſe - to environ ; to confine to With hardocks, h-mleoct. Shakeſp. King L 


ſhut : perhaps always with a particle > As, We cannot with certainty affirm, that no mas 


W. 
4+ A ſupernumerary ſervant. NN, LD GI can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones, or that al 
TTCVCCTVVTTVTVV Thames, | men will be potonc by niet. NP 


: J Whoſe ruſhy bank, the which his river hems.Spen. | HE'MORRHAGE, hEm'-6-radzh. N 
in che ſtable, a footman, and an old maid. Swi/7. So of either ſide, ſtretching itſelf in a narrow | HE'MORRHAGY, h&m/-6-ra-dzhy. 7 


HE'LPFUL, help'-fal. adj. {help and full.] length, was it h-mmed in by woody hills, as if in- [aluopayla ; hemorragie, Fr.] A violent ſu Hz 
I+ Uſeful; that which gives aſſiſtance. ] deed nature had meant therein to make a place | of blood. A 
| Let's fight with gentle wards, for beholders. Sidney, Great hemgrrhagy ſucceeds the ſeparation. 2g, | 

Till time lend friends, and friends their helpful |, What lets us then the great Jeruſalem Twenty days faſting will not diminiſh its qu- * 

ſwords. | Shakeſp. | With valiant ſquadrons round about to hem ? Fairf. | tity ſo much às one great Hemorrhage. Artutiat, 7 
Hle orders all the ſuccours which they bring; Why, Neptune, haſt thou made us ſtand alone, HE MORRHOI DS, hEm'-6-roidzh, »./. Ia 

The helpful and the good about him run, | Divided from the world for this, ſay they; | fits; hemorrhoids, Fr.] The piles; the 0 

And form an army. | Dryden. Hemm d in to be a ſpoil to tyranny, / 12 Hr 

/ 2+ Wholeſome; ſalutary. Er Ns Leaving affliction hence no way to fly? Daniel. | 1 got the Bemorrboidt. Sui F 
A ſxilful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of] I hurry me is haſte away, 1 .  THe'morrnoMmDaL, him-&-roi/d-M. ad; * 


viſible elements, draw helpful medicines out of And find his honour in a pound, | | 
poiſon, as poiſon out of the moſt healthful herbs. | Hemm d by A triple circle round, - | ing to the veins in the fundament. 


| | f - Raleigh, | Chequer'd with ribbons, blue and green. Pope. Beſides there are hemorrhages from the nd 
HE LPLESS, hElp'-lls. adj. [from help.) | To Hem, hém'. v. u. [hemmen, Dut.] To and-hemorrheidal veins, and fluxes of rheum. Ay 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf. | utter a noiſe by violent expulfion of the Emboſt upon the field, a battle ſtood 
—>& =: oo ve ſhot Fee Co . a breath. | | Of leeches, ſpouting hemorr hoida! blood. Ct. 
Cloſe by the board the prince 's main · maſt bore; HE“MICRAN L, him'-F-kri-nps. 1. /. ¶AMu%,%Zhalf, | HEMP, hémp'. z. /. [Penep, Sax. Hang 
All three now helpleſs by each other lie. Dryden. and ages the ſkull, or hèad.] A pain that! Dut. cannabis] A, fibrous plant of whid 
Let our enemies rage and Perſecute the poor | affects only one part of the head at a time. | coarſe linen and ropes are made. 
and the Be but Jet it be our glory to be pure | | Quincy. It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another! 
and peaceable, " Rogers. Hg'MicyCLE, hem-Y-slkl. . / Lui | - the flowers have no viſible petals; it is male and 


2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſtance. | female in different plants. Its bark is vſcſul fc 
How ſhall I then pour helpleſs fame defend? A half round. , +a] rx 1 


3 : ; a He'MiNA, hèm'-N-nd. u. /. An ancient mea- cordage and cloth. | Mu, 
6 Twill chen be inlay 40 ſem your Tad. * | ſure: end he e AF Re to fignify about Let gallows 80 for dog ; let man go ſree, 
Zo N x 1 N. 8 | ten ounces in meaſure, | 

f Such helplgſe harms it's better hidden keep, | 1 FN 1 

a Than rip up grief, where it may not avail.Spen/er. * MIPLEGY, hem -f pl&-dz 1 1. . 


4. Unſupplied; void: with / This is un- 


mor hoidal, Fr. from hemorrhoids.) Belong: 


; 2. 
7M And let not hemp his windpipe fuſfocate. 92 
75 — Hemp and flax are commodities that delere 
ITT 


| fulnels 1 
half, and m>4o0 to ſtrike or ſeize.] A pally, : „ is RT both for their — 
or any nervous affection relating thereunto, Put. 


- 


| uſual, perhaps — UN that ſeizes one ſide at a time; ſome partial Hee: Agrimony, h&mp gr mün- f. % 3. 
- Miro he you h ay dane, ' | diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem. - . o 3 , i found f 
Hells of all that human wants require. Dryden. | HE'MISPHERE; h&m'-$-sf&r. u. ſ. Lite p] j.  - The common hemp agrimony is Mike 


HE"LPL= SLY, hèlp- es- I. ade. [from wr 


- f 55 hemiſphere, Fr.] The half of a globe when it Tan 
- © Jeſs} Without ability; without ſuecour . 


/ an ; | Made 
is ſuppoſed to be cut through its centre in HE'MPEN, hemp'n. adj, [from hen ] 


HxLrtxssxzss, help'-125-nls. 3. J. {from the plane of one of its greateſt circles. 6 a „ fair d 5 
© helpleſs.) Want of ability; want of ſuccour. That place is EE oe Cadet man's thay light | Abs a0 a , 8 © porn Moms 778 
HEFLTER&-SKELTER, hEV-thr-skeV-thr. ad. ] His day, which elle, as th' other hemiſphere, 2 "IS A 9g, rope 


Night would invade. © Milton. 


[. — fancies, from Jeolrtep ceado | Upon the empen tackle ſhip-boys clundig ö 


- 


| HEN 


Ye Hall have a lenpen caudle then, and the help | | 


0 tchet. | | Shakeſp. 
f anche his dangling garter from his knee ; 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtriag I drew. Gay. 
HEN, hen. n. /. [þenne, Sax. and Dut. han, 
Germ. a cock.) 
1. The female of a houſe- cock. 
Abe female of any land fowl. 
F The peacock, pheaſaut, and goldfinch cocks 
have glorious colours; the bens have not, Bacon, 
Whilſt the ben bird is covering her eggs, the 
male generally takes his ſtand upon a neighbour- 
ing bough within her hearing, and by that means 
diverts her with his ſongs during the whole time 


of her ſitting. | Ad ſun. 
DOD er the trackleſs waſte 
The heath ben flutters. Thomſon. 


Hex-DzivEr, hen-dri-vir, u. /. [hen and 
driver.) A kind of hawk. 


The hen-driver l for bear to name. Walton. 


Hes-HARM, hin- härm. ? n.ſ. A kind 
HEx-HARRIER, hcn'-bar-ry-or. of kite. 
"Ainfevorth. So called probably from de- 
ſtroying chickens. Pygurgus. 
Hrs-HEARTED, hea'-har-tid. adj. [henand 
'teart.] Daſtardly; cowardly ; like a hen. 
Alow word. 
HEeNPECKED, hfn'-p3kt. adj. (hen and pecked-| 
Governed by the wife. 
A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Who rules my hen-pect'd fire, and orders me. Dryd. 
he neighbours reported that he was ben-pecked, 
which wasimpoſhble, by ſuch a mild-ſpirited wo- 
man as his wite. . Arbuthbnot. 


Hrx-x00ST, hen'-ro6st. n. /. [ben and rot. 

The place where the poultry reſt. 

+ Many a poor devil ſtands to a whipping poſt 

for the pilfering of a ſilver ſpoon, or the robbing 

ol a bea-rooft, L' Eftrange. 
Her houſeis frequented by a company of rogues, 

whom ſhe encourageth to rob his hen-roofts. Swift. 
If a man proſecutes gipſies with ſeverity, his 


hen roc is fare to pay for it. Addiſon, 
They oft have ſally'd out to pillage 
The hen-roofis of ſome peaceful village. Ticbell. 


Hensaxx, hin'-bin. . f. [boſtyamus, Lat.] 
A plant. ; 
nis very often found growing upon the ſides 
of banks and old dunghills. This is a very poiſon- 
ous plant. ' Mur. ö 
That to which old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or benbane juice, to ſwell 'em 'till they burſt. Dryd. 
He'xniT, hen'-blt. n./. Aline foliis hederaceis.) | 
A plant. 2 
in ſcarcity in Sileſia a rumour was ſpread of 
ts raining milletſeed; but it Was found to be 
only the ſeeds of the ivy-lcaved ſpecdwell, or 
ſmall Benbit. * VDerbam s Phyſ. Theology. 
HENCE, hin's. adv, or inter}. [þeonan, Sax. 
bennes, old Engliſh.) 
1. From this place to another. 
* Diſcharge my follow'rs; let them Hence away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. | 
141 Shatsſp. 
| Th' Alniighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us beace. Milt. 
A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 
noiſe, fraud, and impertinence. Reſcommen. 
2. 23 to a diſtance. A word of com- 


Be not found here; Hence with your little ones. | 
7 2A. N Shakeſp. 
A ence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Milton. 
3. u Aden in other places. Not in uſe. 

Thar 5 ſhould 1 then be falſe, ſince it is true 


HEN 


of matters, cannot at all reaſon to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence he may. Locle. 

Let not poſterity a thouſand years hence look for 
truth in the voluminous annals of pedants. Arbuth 

5. For this reaſon ; in conſequence of this. 

Hence perhaps it 1s, that Solomon calls the fear 

of the Lord the beginning of wiſdom. Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 

By too ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment 
tends to putrefattion : hence may be deduced the 
force of exerciſe in helping digeſtion. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments. | 
7. From this ſource ; from this original ; from 
this ſtore, 

My Flora was my ſun ; for as 
Oue ſun, ſo but one Flora was; 

All other faces borrowed hence 

Their light and grace, as ſtars do thence. Sucking. 
8. From hence is a vicious expreſſion, which 

crept into uſe even among good authors, as 

the original force of the word hence was 


this. 

An ancient author propheſy'd from hence, 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! Dryden. 
' To HENCE, hen's. v. a. [from the adverb.] 

To ſend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance. Ob- 


Go, bawling cur ! thy hungry maw go fill 
On yon foul flock, belonging not to me; 
With that his dog he henc'd, his flock he curs'd. 
Sidney. 
HE NCERTO“R TR, hen's-forth. adv. henonponð, 
Sax. ] From this time forward. 
Thanes and kinſmen, 
Hence forth be earls. 
Never hence forth ſhall I joy again; 
Never, oh never, ſhall I ſee more joy. Shateſp. 
Happier thou may'ſt be, worthier can'ſ not be; 


Thyſelf a goddefs. Milton. 


I never from thy fide henceforth will ſtray, 
*Till day droop. 


If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, 


Who then henceforth to our defence will come? 


Dryden. 

HEzxCEFO'RWARD, hEns-fdr-ward. adv. [Hence 

and forward.) From this time to all futu- 

rity. | 

| Hence forxwward will I bear | | 
Upon my target three fair ſhining ſuns. Shakeſp. 

Pardon, I beſeech you; | 

Henceforward am ever rul'd by you. Shateſp. 

The royal academy will admit Hence forsvard only 

ſuch who zre endued with good qualities. Dryden. 


HE'NCHMAN, hEntsh'-mAn. 2./. [þync a ſer- 
vant, and man, Sinner; Þengzre a horſe, 


and man, Spelman.) A page; an attendant. 
Obſolete. 


Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon: 

do but beg a little changeling boy, 2 

To be my Henchman. | Shakeſp. 
Three Benehmen were for ev'ryknight aſſign'd, 

All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden. 
ToHEND, hEnd'. v. a. [þendan, Sax. fron hendo, 


* 


. " þ | 
low Lat. which ſeems borrowed from hand | Heas, hürz“. pronoun; This is uſed when it 


or hond, Teutonick.] _ 

1. To ſeize; to lay hold on; | 
With that the ſergeants bent the young man ſtout, 

And bound him kewiſe in a worthleſs chain. Fair/. 
2. To crowd; to ſurround. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing paſſage is corrupt, and ſhould be 
read hemmed ; or it may mean to take po. 
eon. 1 : EY 


The generous and graveſt citizens 8 


muſt die here, and live Bene by truth? S/. 

. members of our cauſe, both here and hence, 
Pro olinewed to this action. 

om this time; in the füture. 

He ho can reaſon 
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__ Shakeſp. | HENDE'/CAGON, hEn-dEk'-Aa-gon. n. fo [ 
well to-day about one ſort! an les. a 


7 * - 1 * N 
lies 
AN 25 


Have hent the gates, and very near upon | 
he duke is entering, Sbaleſp. 
and yowis,] A figure of eleven ſides or 


1 * 7 \ of 
. 


gradually forgotten. Hence ſignifies from 


4 
ſolete. | 
| 


Sbaleſp. Macbeth. 


Taſte this, and be henceforth among the gods, | 


Milton. 


HER 

Hzxs-FEtT, hinz-fEt. u. /. fauna: ia ſepium. 

Hedge tumitory. ä 
HePA'TICAL, l adj. ¶ hepaticur, 
HeeA'TICK, h&-pat -Ik, Lat. Hepatiguc, 

Fr. from rag. ] Belonging to the liver: * 
If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ſtomach 
blood; if red and copious, it is bepatick. Harry. 
The cyſtick gall is thick, and intenſely bitter; 

the hepatich gall is more fluid, and not ſo bitter. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments« 


Hees, hip's. 2. /. Hawthorn-berries : com- 
monly written hips. Ainſavorth. 
In hard Winters there is obſerved great plenty 

of heps and haws, which preſerve the ſmall birds 


from ſtarving. Bacon. 


en and capſula.} Having ſeven cavities or 

cells. 

HE'PTAGON, hep'-ti-g6n. n. /. [heptagone, 
Fr. #nla and povie.] A figure with ſeven 
ſides or angles. 

HEeTA'GONAL, hep-tag'-6-nil. adj. [from 
heptagon.] Having ſeven angles or ſides. 

HE'PTARCHY, hEp"-tar-kf,. n./. [heptarchic, 


| Fr. iwze and agr.] A ſevenfold govern- 


ment. | 
In the Saxon heptarchy 1 find little noted of 
arms, albeit the Germans, of whom they de- 
ſcended, uſed ſhields. Camden. 
England began not to be a people, when Alfred 
reduced it into a monarchy; for the materials 
thereof were extant before, namely, under the 
heptarchg. 2 Balis Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour © © | 
Of Mars, who ſhar'd the heptarchy of pow'r, 
His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryden. 


| HER, hur'. pron.” (bena, pep, in Sax. ſtood 
for their, or of them, which at length be- 
came the female poſſeſſive.) 
1. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe; of a wo- 
man. | N 
About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd it ſelf, 


The opening of his mouth. Shakeſp. As you like it. 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe; * 
Till up in arms my paſhon roſe, | 
And caſt away her yoke. _ Cowley, 
One month, three days, and half an hour, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r; - 
Wond'rous beautiful her face ; 
But ſo weak and ſmall ber wit, 
That the to govern were unkt, 
And ſo Suſanna took or place, Cowley. 
2. The oblique caſe of e. 
England is ſo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſtically borne, 
That fears attend her not. 
She cannot ſeem deform'd to me, 


The moon aroſe clad o'er in light, 
With thouſand ſtars attending on Jer train; 
With Jer they riſe, with her they ſet again. Cowl. 
Should I be left, and thou be loſt, the ſea, 1 
That bury'd her 1 lov'd, ſhould bury me. Dryden, 


refers to a ſubſtantive going before: as, 
ſuch are ber charms, fuch charms as bers. 
This pride of hers, x 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her.$b2. 
| Thine own unworthineſs, 
Will ſtill that thou art mine not hers confeſs; Corol, 
Some ſecret charm did all her acts attend. 


I bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Indeed to fave a crown, not hers but yours. Dryd. 
HE'RALD, hér- ld. 1. J. Lberault, Fr. herald, 


Germ. ] ** 
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HEeTAca'eSULAR, h&p-ti-kip'-s0-lir, adj, © 


Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd - 


Shakeſp. Henry Ws | 
And I would have her ſeem to others ſo. Conley. © 


And what his fortune wanted, hers could mend. 
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1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to regiſter 
enealogies, adjuſt enfigns armorial, regu- 
Fate funerals, and anciently to carry meſ- 
_ ſages between princes, and proclaim war 
and. peace. 
May beck whoſe ſcatter'd names honour my 
For Dy 45 ees of rank or title look; 
Tis 'gainſt 4 manners of an epigram, 
And Ia poet here, no berald am. Ben Jonſon. 
When time ſhall ſerve let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear again. Shateſp. King Lear. 
Embaſſador of peace, if peace you chuſe; 
Or herald of a war, if you refuſe. Dryden. 
Pleaſe thy pride, and ſearch the berald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree. Dryd. 
2. A precurſor ; a forerunner; a harbinger. 
[tis the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dreadful herab to aſtoniſh us. Shakeſp. 
It was the. lark,the herald of the morn, Shak. 
3. A proclaimer ; a publiſher. 
After my death I wiſh no other Gerald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
But fuck an honeſt chronicler as Griffith, Shateſp. 


To HE'/RALD, her Aid. v. a. from the noun.] 


To introduce as by an herald. A word not 


uſed. 
We are ſent from our royal maſter, 
Only to herald thee into his ſight, 
Not-pay thee. Shakeſp. 
He'/RALDRY, her/- U-drp. n. . Lberaulderie, 
Fr. from Herald.) 
1. The art or office of a herald. 
I am writing of beraldry. 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient. veins, ere beraldry began. Dryden. 
2. Regiſtry of genealogies. 
"T'was no falſe heraldry, when madneſs drew 
Her pedig *.ce from n th who too much knew. 
. Denham. 
3. Blazonry. 


Metals may blazon common beauties; ſhe 


Makes pearls and planets. humble heraldry. Cleavel. | 


HERB, hérb'. 2. /. Lherbe, Fr. berba, Lat.] 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, 


and have nothing woody in them; as graſs and 


hemlock, . 
A In ſuch a night = 

Medea gather'd the enchanted berbs 

That did renew old ſon. Sbaleſp. 


With ſweet-ſmelling 5 | 
Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. Milton. 
Unhappy, from whom ſtill conceal'd does lie 
Of berbi and roots the harmleſs luxury. Corvley. 
If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then weicall 
them herbs; as ſage and mint. Walt, Logick. 
Herb-cating animals, which don't rande 
have. ſtrong grinders, and chew much. 
Arbuthnei on Aliments. 
HERB Obrilop ber, herb krls-tö-fuͤr, or Have- 
berries. u. J. A plant. 


n 
Lat.] 


1. Belonging to herbs; e 
Singer is the root of neither tree nor me”; 


but an berbaceous- plant; reſecabligg the water 
wer- de- luſe. f 
eeding on vegetables : : perhaps not pro- 
rl 
"perl. teeth are fitted to their food; the rapaci- 
' ous to catching, holding, and tearing their prey; . 
the herbaceous to gathering and comminution of 
vege etables. Der bam. 
HER BAGR, nör-bldzh. . ſ. [herbage, Fr.] 
1. Herbs colleQively ; graſs ; paſture. 
2 Rocks lie cover d with eternal now; 
Thin ene in the 8 and fruitleſs ber 
At the ti e 4. came, the earth wasloaded | 
. berbage, and thronged with animals. Weodw. 
C 


tythe and the right * paſture. Anſau. 


* 


2 * | 


-sl1bs. adj. [from a bers 


Brown." 


| | a A company "of m1 men, in contempt or de- 2 


2 


— 


— 
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He's BAL, her'-bal. 2. /. (from Herb. ] A book | 
containing the names and deſcription of 
plants. 

We leave the deſcription of plants to berbal:, 
and other like books of natural hiſtory. Bacon. 
Such a plant will not be found in the Herbal of 
nature. Brown, 
As ſor the medicinal uſes of plants, the large 
berbals are ample teſtimonies thereof. 
Our berbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants, 
Baker. 

HE'RBALIST, her“ ba- Ust. u. /. (from herbal.) 
A man ſkilled in herbs. . 

Herbalif: have diſtinguiſhed them, naming that 
the male whoſe leaves arclighter,andfruit rounder. 
Brown. 
Hu x BAR, her'-bar, 1. % [A word, I believe, 
only to be found in Spenſer. Herb; plant. 
The roof hereof was arched over head, 
And deck'd with flowers and berbars daintily. 
Fairy Dueen, 
HE'RBAR1ST, her-ba-rlst. ./-[herbarius, from 
berba, Lat.] One ſkilled in herbs. | 
Herbarifis have exerciſed a commendable cu- 
rioſity in ſubdividing plants of the ſame denomi- 
nation. Boyle. 

He was too much frayed by the opinions then 
current amongſt berbarifts, that different colours, 
or multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were ſuffi- 
cient ro conſtitute a ſpecifick difference. Ray. 

As to the fuci, their ſeed hath beendiſcovered and 
ſhewed me firſt by an ingenious herbariſt. Derbam. 

He'/sBELET,. heErb/-lit. . , (Diminutive of 

herb, or of Herbulu, Lat.] A ſmall herb. 
Theſe Berbelets, which we upon you ſtrow. Shak. 


HERBE'SCENT, her-bEs'-sEnt. adj. (berbeſcens, 
Lat.] Growing into herbs. 
He's BID, her-bld. adj. Uberbidas, Lat.] Co- 
vered with herbs. 
He's BORIS, her -b&-rist. 1. /. [from herb.) 
4 One curious in herbs. This ſeems a miſ- 
take for Herbariſl. 

A curious berborift has a plant, whoſe flower 

periſhes in about an hour, | Ray. 


He's BOROUGH, hEr-bur'-r6. n. /. [herberg, 
Germ.] Place of temporary  refidence, 
Now written hartour. 

The German lord, when he went out of New- 
gate ito the cart, took order to have his arms ſet 
up in his laſt ber dortugh. Ben Jonſon. 

He'sBovs, hér-büs. adj. [herboſus, Lat.] A- 

| bounding with herbs. 

Hs, &BULENT, bér-bä-lent. adj. [from Her- 
bula.] Containing herbs. (x1 ed: 

HEIN BWOMAN, heErb'-wiim-tn. . / [herb and 

woman] A woman that ſells herbs. 

1 was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, 
; butcher and baker; even my berbwoman dunned 
me as I went along. Arbuthnol. 


Hs KBv, h&rb'-y; adj. [from her+,] Having the 
nature of herbs. 

No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of 

earth, as tile. and ſtone, en any moſs or 


berby ſubſtance. 
'| HERDY, he&rd'; 6, 7 (heond, . | 
k. A number 0 caſts 2 7 ay It is pe- 
culiarly applied to black cattle. Flacks and 
ber di are ſbeep and oxen or ine. 
Note a, wild and wanton herd, 
or race of os, FX and unhandled colts, 992 
Fetching mad. bounds, F Sbaleſp. 
I here finda berd of heifers, wand' ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them tothe ſhore... 
* A dul ſn. N 


1 


_— 


: 
: 


teſtation. 
Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 


+; 00 unt a, degenerate berd of. Oatilines. 
x oracles by the multitude, or nature truth by 


More. | 


* A 


Ms a 


* 4 


Doth that bode weeping? 


Fl 
Dryden. ? 
"do not Enos. Where ever God delivered 


H E R 


3. It anciently ſignified a keeper of cat 
and in Scotland it is ſtil] uſed, [Und, 82x 
A ſenſe till retained in compoſition . 
goatherd. 

* HERD, herd, v. 1. [from the n 

. To run in herds or companies, 
Weak Women ſhould, in danger, berg like deer, 


att, 


. 
1 


Oun * 


D 
It is the nature of indigency, like commen te 


ger, to cndear men to one another, and make t 
berd together, like fellow-ſailors in a ſtorm. No- 
2. To allociate; to become one of any — 
ber or party. ; 
I'll Zerd among bis friends, and ſcem 
One of the number, Addiſun's Coy 
Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fich, 
And undiſtinguiſh'd paſs among the crowd, 7 aff, 
To HERD, herd”. v. a. To throw or put into 
an herd. 


N 


ö 


The reſt, 
However great we are, hcneſt and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar. Ben Je nfon's Catiling, 
HE'rDGRoOOM, herd'-grem. 7. /. [herd and 
groom,] A keeper of herds. Not in uſe, 
But who ſhall judge the wager won or loft? 
Thatſhall . wn None ot her. $; 7 
H RKDMAN, hérd-män. . [herdand may 
HE'RDSMAN herd'z Zz-Mman. * O: 10 emplo; ved in 
tending herds: formerly, an owncrof herd, 
A berdſman rich, of much account was he, 
In whom no evil did reign, or goodappcar. Si rey, 
And you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a berdſmar, if c'er thou 
Theſe rural latches to his entrance open, 
I will deviſe a druel death for thee. 
Scarce themſelves know how to hold 
A ſheephook, or have learn'4 ought clſe the leaf 
That to the faithful herdmay's art belongs, ite, 
There oft the Indian berd/2:an, ſhunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 
At loop- holes cut through thickeſt ſhade, Mili, 
So ſtands a Thracian herdſinan with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted K Dryd, 
The ber ſinan, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health i in goblets 
crown'd. Dryden, 
When their ber Hen could not agree, they 
parted by conſent. tt, 
HERE, hé'r. adv. [pen, Sax. ber, Dut.] 
1. In this place. | 
Belore they here approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point, was ſetting forth. S470. 
I, upon my frontiers here, 


A 


Shaleſp, 


Keep reſidence. Mites, 
1. Here Nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge. Milta, 


How. wretched does Prometheus' ſtate appcar, 
While he his ſecond mis'ry ſuſſers ere! Cæuig. 
To-day is ours, we have it here. Cowley 
2. In the prefent ſtate. 
Thus ſhall you be happy bere, and more happf 
hereafter. Laren. 
3. It is uſed in making an offer or attempt. 
Then Here's for earneſt: 
"Tis finiſh'd. Dran. 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here's to thee, Dick. Corley: 
However, friend, here's to the king, one cries; 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. Prix. 


* 


| 5. It is often oppoſed to there ; in one place, 


diſtinguiſhed from another. 
Good- night: mine eyes do itch; 


— Tis neither bere nor there. Sela. Oda. 
We are come to ſee thee fight, to ſee thee "22% 
to ſee thee trayerſe, to ſee thee lere, to {ce the 
- there, © Shah: 
Then this, then that man' s aid, they crave, us 
| plore; 
Poſt bere for help, ſeck there their followers. Dani. 
I would have in the heath ſome' thickets made 


. 


the berd, Locke, | 


* 


_ of ſweet-briar and honey-ſuckle, and ary 


— 
— 
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N amongſt ; and the ground ſet with vio- 
2 22 are ſweet, and proſper in the ſhade ; 
; and theſe to be in the heath bere and there, not in 
order. | Bacon. 
Thedevilmight perhaps, by inward ſuggeſtions, 
* have drawn in here and there a ſing le proſelyte. 
| Government of the Torgue. 
Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt, 
© pot preſently, by raiſing continued ſtreets; but at 
© firſt here a houſe, and there a houſe, to which others 
* by degrees were joined. Spratt's Sermons, 
He chat rides poſt through a country may be 
able to give ſome looſe deſcription of here a moun- 
tain and here a plain, here a moraſs and there a ri- 
"ver, woodland in one part, and ſavanas in another. 
| Locke. 
6. Here ſeems, in the following paſſage, to 
mean this place. ks , 
"Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind ; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to find. Shake/p. 
HzaE4aB0'UTS, b&r-a-bouts, adv. [here and 
about.] About this place. 


I ſaw b:ereabeuts nothing remarkable, except 
| - Addiſon on Lialy.“ 
HrxsA FTER, hër-àAf- tur. ad v. [here and after.) 


© Auguſtus's bridge. 
1. In time to come; in futurity, 
How worthy he is, I will leave to appear bere-, 
after, rather than ſtory him in his own hearing. 
| Sbakeſp. 
The grand-child, with twelve ſons increas'd, 
- departs | 
From Canaan, to a land hereafter call'd 
Egypt. 
Hereafter he from war ſhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace. 
2, In a future ſtate. 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Fou ſhall be happy here, and more kappy bere- 


Bacon. 


'_ ofter. 
HEA FrER, her-Aif-thr. . /. A future ſtate. 


This is a figurative noun, not to be uſed 


but in poetry. 

TDi the divinity that ſtirs within us; 

Tis Heaven itfelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cato. 

| I fil ſhall wait 

© Some new bereafter, and a future ſtate. 

HsEA T, hEr-at'. adv. [here and at.] At this. 

One man coming to the tribune, to receive his 

© donative, with a garland in his hand, the tribune, 
offended Bereat, demanded what this ſingularity 

could mean? ; Hooker. 


UtzEBY', her-bJ/..adw; [here and by.] By this. 


Ta what eſtate the fathers reſted, which were 


dead before, it is not hereby either one way or other 
det:rmined. Hooker. 


Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, 


there being in this deſcription no conſideration of 


colours. Brown. 

The acquiſition of truth is of infinite concern- 
ment: ' hereby we become acquainted with the na- 
ture of things. W atts. 


Here DITABLE,h&-r&d-[t-4bl.adj.{heres, Lat.) | 


hatever may be occupied as inheritance. 
Adam being neither a monarch, nor his imagi- 
mary monarchy hereditable, the power which is now 
--mthe world is not that which was Adam's. Locle. 
He'nBDiTAMENT, b&-r64A-ti-mnt. ./. Ul- 
, Team, Lat.] A law term denoting inheri- 
dance, or hereditary eſtate. | 


HERE'DITARY, b&-red'-i-t6r-y. adj. [here- 


ditaire, Fr. bereditarius, Lat.] Poſſeſſed or 
claimed by right of inheritance ; deſcend- 


ing by inheritance | | 
10 thee and thine, hereditary ever, 


+ Theſe old fellows. 


+% 


SSD; He ſhall aſcend 

The thongs terelitary, and bound his reign 

9 ih canh's wide bounds, his glory with the hca- 
vent. | x "2 | "v1 ns. 


4 


j 


Prior.” 


, 
——_— OA. 


a f 5 x | 
Have theiringratitude in them bereditary, Shale. 
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Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary ſkies, Dryden: Ovid. 

When heroick verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 

And form it to heredita:y praiſe, Dryden's Virgil. 
HERE'DITARILY, hE-r&d'-I-t6r-i-lf, adv. 
[from hereditary.) By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greateſt 
glories of his fathcr was to have diſtinguiſhed and 
loved you, and who loves you bereditarily. Pope. 

HERE1'N, her-in'. adv. [here and in.] In this. 
How highly ſoever it may pleaſe them with 
words of truth to exto] ſermons, they ſhall not 
herein offend us. | : Hooker. 

My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein. Shak. 

Since truths, abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, 
are ſo clearly revealed that we cannot errin them, 
unleſs we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves, 
berein the fault of the judgment is reſolved into a 
precedent default in the will. | South, 

HERE!NTO, her-In'-to0. adv, [here and into.] 
Into this. ' f 

Becauſe the point about which we ſtrive is the 
quality of our laws, our firſt entrance hereinto can- 
not better be made than with conſideration of 
the nature of law in general. Hooker. 

HEREO'F, her-Ov.. adv, [here and of.] From 
this; of this. | 

Hereofcomes it that prince Harry is valiant. Shak. 

HerEo'N, hEr-bn', adv. [here and on.] Upon 


4 this. 


| If we ſhould ſtrictly inſiſt hereon, the poſſibility 
might fall into queſtion, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
HEREO'UT, heEr-out”, adv. [here and out,] 
| 1. Out of this place. 
| A bird all white, well feather'd on each wing, 
1 FAere-out up to the throne of God did fly. Spenſer. 
2. All the words compounded of here and a 
| prepoſition, except hereafter, are obſolete, 
or obſoleſcent; never uſed in poetry, and 


perhaps not unworthy to be retained. 

| HEREM1TICAL, hèr-è-mit'-Ik-Al. adj. [It 
ſhould be written eremitical, from eremite, 
of #e1@- a deſart; heremitique, Fr.] Soli- 
tary ; ſuitable to a hermit. | 
You deſcribe ſo well your 4eremitical ſtate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you for a cave in a rock. Pope. 


HE'RESY, h&r'-E-ey. u. . [herefie, Fr. harefis, 
Lat. 4:2:0:5.] An opinion of private men dif- 
ferent from that of the catholick and or- 

| thodox church. | | 

Hereſy prevaileth only by a counterfeit ſhew of 

reaſon, whereby notwithſtanding it becometh in- 
vincible, unleſs it be convicted of fraud by ma- 
nifeſt remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to be 
withſtood. | Hooker. 
As for ſpeculative herefies, they work mightily 
upon men's wits; yet do not produce great al- 
terations inflates. r Bacon. 

Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be re- 
. prefented to her judgment, not in the odious diſ- 
| guiſes of levity, ſchiſm, hereſy, novelty, cruelty, 
and difloyalty. « | King Charles. 
HE'RESIARCH, h&r&-syirk. n./. [herefargque, 

Fr. ay:o:s 4gx3-}. A leader in herely ; the 
| head of a herd of hereticks. 

The pope declared him not only an hcretick, 
but an berefiarch. Stillingfleet, 
HE'RETICK; her'-6-tik. 2. /. Lberetigue, Fr. 

Een 0 


| 


| 4geTig;,] 6 


thisamplethird of our fair kingdom. S:44.} i. One who propagates his private Opinions 


in oppoſition to the:cathohck church. 
Tbeſe things would be prevented, if no known 


countries. 


| No bereticks deſite to ſpread. ; 


* 


Their wild opinions like theſe Epicures, Dovice. 


ſeldom in proſe, by elegant writers, though | - 


| Hheretich or ſchiſmatick be ſuffered to go into thoſe | 


HER 


| Bellarmin owns, that he has quoted a beretick 
inſtead of a father. Beaker on Learning. 

When a Papiſt uſes the word heretict;, he gene- 
rally means Proteſtants; when a proteſtant uſes the 
word, he means any perſons wilfully and con- 


2. It is or has been uſed ludic:cuſly for any 
one whole opinion is erroneous. 

I rather will ſuſpeQ the ſun with cold 
Than thee with wantonneſs; thy honour ſtands, 
In him that was of late an beretich, 

As firm as faith, Shakeſp. 
HERE'TICAL, hE-ret'-Ik-41.adj.[from heretick.] 
Containing hereſy. . ' 

How exclude they us from being any part of the 
church of Chriſt under the colour of hereſy, when 
they cannot but grant it poſſible even for him to 
be, as touching his own perſonal perſuaſion, be- 
retical, who, in their opinion, not only is of the 
church, but holdeth the chiefeſt place of autho- 
rity over the ſame ? Hooker. 

Conſtantinople was in an uproar, upon an ig- 
norant jealouſy that thoſe words had ſome heretical 
meaning. Decay of Piety. 

HERE'TICALLY, héè-x&t'-I-kal-5y. adv. [from 
heretical.) With hereſy. 

HERETO', her-t6', adv.{here and to.] To this; 
add to this. a 

HERETOFO'RE, hEr-t6-fo'r. adv. [hereto an 
Fore.] Formerly , anciently. 

I have long deſired to know you heretofore, with 
honouring your virtue, though I love not your 
perſon. Sidney, 

So near 13 the connection between the civil ſtate 
and religious, that heretofore you will find the go- 
vernment and the prieſthood united in the ſame 
perſon. Soutb. 

Wie now can form no more. 
| Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore. Swift. 
HEREUNTO, her-un-to', adv. [here and unto.] 

To this. | 

They which rightly conſider after what ſort 
the heart of man hereunto is framed, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity acknowledge, that whoſo aſſenteth to the 
words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his au- 
thority whoſe words they are. Hooker. 

Agreeable Hereunto might not be amiſs to make 


children often- to tell a ſtory of any thing they 
know. Lovke 


With this. | | 
You, fair fir, be not herewith diſmaid, 
But conſtant keep the way in which ye ſtand, Spenſ. 
 Herewith the caſtle of Hame was ſuddenly ſur- 
priſed by the Scots. Hayward. 
He'rroT, he-ri-6t. n. , ( benegild, Sax.] A 
fine paid to the lord at the death of a 
landholder, commonly the beſt thing in the 
Jandholder's poſſeſſion. | 
This he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould be 
the true poſſeſſory lord thereof, but the olive diſ- 
penſeth with his conſcience to paſs it over with a 
compliment and an beriot every Year. Howel. 
Though thou conſume but to renew, 
Yet love, as lord, doth claim a $2riot due. Cleavel, 
1 took him up, as your heriot, with intention to 
have made the beſt of him, and then have brought 
the whole produce of him in apurſe to you. Dryd. 


| He airakLx, hör“-I- tàbl. adj. Lhæres, Lat.] A 


perſon that may inherit whatever may be 
inherited. | 


- 


— 


heritable, according to the laws of England. Hole. 
HE'RITAGE, her'-$-tidzh. 1. /. [heritage, Fr, 

1. Inheritance; eftate devolved by Toon 
eſtate in generall. 

Let us our father's heritage divide. Hublerd. 

He conſiders that his proper home and berirage 

is in another worl » anh therefore regards the 


© events of this with IE of oft 
| ; chat tarries but a day. | 4 Sh I "Revere. 
; 5 X 2 3 40 1 


tentiouſly ol/ſtinate in fundamental errours. Watts. * 


HEREW!'TH, héer- with“. adv. [here and with.) | 


By the canon law this ſon ſhall be legitimate and 
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2. {In divinity.} The people of God. 
O Lord, fave thy people, and blefs thine heritage. 
Common Prayer. 
HERMA'PHRODITE, hEr-maf'- fro-dit. n./. 
 {hermaphrodite, Fr. from 1 *gais and 6pgodirn, I 
An animal uniting two ſexes. 
Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. Cl-aveland. 
Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from mar- 
' riage, witneſs bermaphrodites. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
HERMAPHRODI'TICAL, hEr-mif-fr6-dit'-I- 
- KAL adj. [from bermaphrodite. ] Partaking of 
both ſexes. 
There may be equivocal feeds and bermaphro- 
- Sticel principles, that contain the radicality of 
different forms. Brown. 
HERME'TICAL, b&r-m&t/-t-KAl. 3 adj. 
HERME'”TIC, her-met'-/k, 
from Hermes, or Mercury, the . 
inventer of chymiſtry ; bermetique, Fr. 11 
Chymical. 
An bermetical ſeal, or to ſeal any thing her- 


- metically, is to heat the neck of a glaſs til it is | | 
Vo ready to melt, and then with a- pair of hot | 


pincers to twiſt it cloſe together. © Dviney. 


The tube was cloſed at one end with diachy- 


lon, inſtead of an bermetical ſeall. B 
raus TICALLY, hér-mét“-i-K Al-. adv, 
from hermetical.] According to the herme- 
tical or chemick art. 

He ſufferedthoſe thingsto putrefy in hermetically 

ſealed glaſſes, and veſſels cloſe covered with paper, 

and not only ſo, but in veſſels covered with fine lawn, 
ſio as to admit the air, and keep out the inſects: 
no living thing was ever produced there. Bentley. 

HE'/R MIT, hér-mlt. z: i/. Ber mite, Fr. con- 
tracted from eremite, tenulrus.] 

1. A ſolitary; an anchoret; one who re- 
tires from ſociety to contem plation and de- 
votion. | 

A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. SH. 
You lay this command upon me, to give you my 

Poor advice for your carriage in ſo eminent a place: 

Ithumbly return you mine opinion, ſuch as an her- 
mit rather than a courtier can render. Baron. 

He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very 
glorious reign, took on him the habit of a Hermit, 
and retired into this ſolitary ſpot. Addiſon on Ttaly. 

2.. A beadſman 3 one bound to pray od ano- 
ther. Improper. 

For thoſe of old, | | 
And the late dignities heap'd up to * : 
We reſt your hermit. Sbaleſp. 
H&'RMITAGE, hér“-mit-Idzh. 2½ \[hermitage, 
Fr.] The cell or habitation of a hermit. - 
| By that painful way. they paſs | 
| Forth to an hill, that was both ftcep and high; 
On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, | 
And cke a little Hermitage thereby. Fairy * 
So with ſpeed 
F To ſome forlorn and naked bermitage, 
Remote from all the pleaſures of the world. Shak. 
And may at laſt. my weary age x 
... Find out the peaceful bermitage, * 
Phe hairy gown and moſſy cell, 
Where I may ſit and rightly ſpell 
ww ev'ry ſtar that heay'n doch ſhew;, _. 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. _ _ _ Milton. 


ol 


About two leagucsfrom Fribourg we went to ſee 


- a bermitagt : it lies in the prettieſt ſolitude imagi- 
nable, among woods and rocks. Aidiſon on Italy. 


Hs's M1TESS,- her“ mlt üs. 1. . from Hermit. 
A woman retired to devotion. 


HrsATTicat, her- mit -I-k AI- ad). [from r. F* 


mit.] Suitable to a hermit. 


He'RMODACTYL,. her mg - dix. til. 1 Fe Lewis | 
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in length. This drug was firſt brought into me- | 
dicinal uſe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria,where the people uſe them, while freſh, 
ds a vomit or purge; and have a way of roaſting 
them for food; which they eat in order to make 
themſelves fat. The dried roots are a gentle 
purge, now little uſed. Hill. 
HERN, 7 2./. (Contracted from HEROxN. 
which ſee.] 
Birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are the 
mallard, ſwan, hern, and bittern. Peacham, 
He'aNHILL, heEr'n-bll. 2. /. [hern and Hill.) 
An herb. Ainſworth. 
HE'RNIA, h&r-nyi. n. / [Lat.] Any kind of 


rupture, diverſified by the name of the [ 


part affected. 
A berni would certainly ſucceed. Wiſeman-. 


HERO, h&-rd. 3. /. Lberos, Lat. bers. 
1. A man eminent for bravery. 

I fing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pepe. 
In this view he ceaſes to be an hero, and his re- 
turn is no longer a.virtue. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with herocs, or with kings thy duſt. Pepe. 
2. A. man of the higheſt claſs in any reſpec ;. 
as, a hero in learning. | 
H' KOESss, he&-ro-1s..n, ſ. {from Hero; We, 

Lat. ] A heroine; a female hero. Not in uſe. 

In which were held, by ſad diſeaſe, 

Heroes and Heroes. 
HERO“ICAE, hE-ro „L- Käl. adj. 

Befitting an hero; noble; illuſtrious: 

roiĩck. | 
?7-:{idorus was famous over all Aſia for his he- 

_ roical enterprizes. | Siducy. 
Though you have courage in an geroical degree, 
l aſeribe it to you as your ſecond attribute. Dry. 
HERO Need -[-kal-1y. adv. [from he- 
roical.] After the way of a hero; ſuitably 
to an hero, 

Not hervically in killing his tyrannical couſin. 

Sidn | 

Free from all meaning, whether good or bel; 
And, in one word, hereica/ly mad. Dryden. 
Hzro'1Cx,h&-rd&' Ak. ad /. from heros ey ah 

Fr.] 
r. Produ&ive of heroes. | 

Bolingbroke 

From John of Gaunt doth bring his 3 
Being but the fourth of that beroick line. Shake/p. 
2. Noble; ſuitable to an hero; brave; mag- 

nanimous; intrepid; 1 enterpriſing ; ; illuſf- 

trious. 
Not that which juſtly gives hereick name 


C bapman, 
he- 


o 


To perſon, or to poem. Milton. 
Verſe makes heroick virtue live, 
But you can life to verſes give. Waller. 


3+ Recitipg the acts of heroes. Uſed of poetry. 
Methinks heroich.poeſy, till now, 

Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow. Corley. 

I have choſen the moſt hersich ſubje& which any 

poet eould deſire: I have taken upon me to deſcribe | 


the motives, the beginning, progreſs and ſucceſſes | 


of a moſt juſt and neceſſary war. Dryden. 
An heroick poem is the greateſt work which the 
foul of man is capable to perform: tlie deſigu of 
it is to form the mind to Foe, virtue by example. 
ryten, : 
HErO'tCKLY, h&-r&-Tk- FA adv.[fromberoick.] 
Suitably to an hero, Heroically is more 
frequent; and more analogicah. k 


A life heroick. n. 
Hu going; h&r'-d-in, 1. % {from berog Heroine, 
Fr.] Afemale hero. Anciently, according | 
to Engliſh analogy, heroe/s. | 
But inborn worth, that fortane can canicont.. 


ada 


| W 2 8 others, 


N * 


Corley, | 


[from hero.) | 


Samſon hath quit himſeK.. © 1 
Like Samſon, and n hath finiſh'd FI 
| Milton. | 


HER 
The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify” d her ſace 
Then ſhall the Britiſh tage 
More noble characters expoſc to view, 
And draw her finiſh'd beroines 2 x Ad 
Ha RKois u, her'-0-1zm, ». /. [ roiſme 15 
The qualities or character IT an hero. 
If the Odyſley be leſs noble than the lad, it! 
more inſtructive: the Hiad abounds wit : 
heroiſm, this with more morality, 
HERON, hern'. 2. / {heron, Fr. . 
r. A bird that feeds upon fiſh, 
So lords, with ſport of ſtag and Veron full, 
Sometimes we ſec ſmall birds from neſts do pull. 


Siu 
The lies, ken ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth Ps, 


Bacon, 


Dad. 


h more 
Brom, 


| ax. It i is now commonly pronounced heyy, 


The tow'ring hawk let future poers ſing, 
Who terror bears upon his ſoaring wing; 
Let them on high the frighted her» ſurvey, 


And lofty numbers paint their airy fray. Gay, 
Hs“ KONRY, hErn'-r 6 1. /. [from heros, 
He'xonSHAW, hörn ahd. commonly pro- 


nounced her nry.] A place where herons 
breed. 

They carry their load to a large heronry above 
three miles. Derham”; Phy yVico- Ther lory 
Hze'zPEs, her'-pez. v. J. Ligrig.] A cutaneous 

inflammation of two kinds: miliaris, of 
puſlularis, which is like millet-ſeed upon 
the ſkin ;. and excedens, which is more cor. 
rofive and penetrating, ſo as to form little 
ulcers. Quincy, 

A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a 

herpes; and, if the acceſs of acrimony be very great, 
it maketh an * *s exced-ns, M ifeman's Surgery, 

HERRING, her'-ring. 1. /. [bareng, Fr. þzpng, 
Sax. ] A. ſmall ſea-fiſh. 

The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, 

pilchard, herring, mackrel, and cod. 

Buy my /erring freſh; 


Carew, 


Stuft, 


| Hes, hür z. pron. The female poſſeſſive uſed 


whenit refers to a ſubſtantive going before: 


as, this is Her houſe, this houſe is hers. Ste 


HER. 
Howcame hereyesſobright? not with ſalt tears; 


If fo, my eyes are oftener waſh'd than Ver. Sbal. 


Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers; 
For all the miſerable are made bers. 

I ſee her rowling eyes; 
And panting, 16! the god, the god, ſhe cries; 


Wallæ. 


With words not Hers, and more than human ſound, 


She makes ih“ obedient ghoſts peep trembling 
through the ground. Roſcommon, 


HERSE, hér's. 1. /. [herfia,.. low Lat. ſup- 
poſed to come from pepian to-praiſe ] This: 


is likewiſe written bear/e ; ſee HEARSE» 


r. Atemporary monument raiſed overagrave. 


2. The carriage in which corpſes are drawn 
to the grave. 
When eee nymphs attend their Daphnis 


Who does 8 weep that reads the moving verſe! 
Refcommon, 
On all the Hae a ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent herſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 75 
To HERSE, her's. v. a. [from the noun. 19 
put into a herſe. 
I would my daughter were dead at my foot, and 
the jewels in her ear. O, would ſhe were ler: A 
at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin. Shak 
The Grecans ſpritefully drew from the darts 


the corſe, . 
And herd it, bearing it to fleet. Chapman, 
The houſe is herd about with a black wood, 


Which nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 
Craſteu . 


HERSELF, hür-sélf'. a; 
1. A female individual, as diſtinguiſhed from 


o 


HET 

; Her- worn widow and Jer, 
that our brother dubb'd them gentle women, 
are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Sp. 
Being in her own power; miſtreſs of her 


: hts. 
7 — e looks, the more her fears increaſe, 


The obliquecaſe of the reciprocal pronoun; 
2s, ſhe hurt -cr; elf. 


berſalf. — E xous. 
dhe teturned anſwer to herſelf. Judges. 
rns E, hr's-HKk. adj; [LHerſe and like.] 
ranereal ; ſuitable to funcrals. 
Deen in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to 
David's harp, you ſhall hear as many henclile airs 


Bacan. 


ts caro 
r, ht -r. v. a. [ heſuan, Sax. to praiſe, 
to celebrate. To hallow ; to regard as 
holy. Now no longer in ule. 
Thenot, now nis the time of merrymake, 
Nor Pan to hery, nor with love to phy; 
Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
or Summer ſhade, under the cocked hay. Spenſer. 
Bat were thy years green as now be mine, 
Then would thou learn to carol of love, 
And bery with hymns thy, laſs's glove. Spenſer. 
T4 TANCY, hez/-I-tan-sy. . /. [from heſitatr. 
Dubiouſneſs; uncertainty ; ſuſpence. 
Thereaſon of my beſitancy about the air is, that 
forgot to try whether that liquor, which ſhot in- 
to cryſtals, expoſed to the air, would not have 
done the like in a veſſel accurately ſtopped. 1 55 
Some of them reaſoned without doubt or /- 
une and lived and died in ſuch a manner as to 
how that they believed their own reaſonings. 


A tterbury. | 


LYESITATE, bez“ I-tät. v. a. (be/to, Lat. | 


t-fter, Fr.] To be doubtful; to delay; 


to pauſe; to make difficulty. 
Alpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Grecians 
in the ſeventh book, when they b-ate to accept 
Hectox's challenge. Pope. 
Wilkag to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
lat hint a fault, and eſtate. diſlike; 
Alike relerv'd to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. 


ESITA'TION, hez-i-ta'-shan; 2. / [from he- 
tate.) | ac ba 
Doubt ; uncertainty ;7 difficulty made. 


tothe capacity of each peruſer. {{/oodzv. Nat. Hi/e. 


tual beſtations, | 


EST, best, 1. J. herr, Sax.) Command; 
11% injunction. Obſolete, or written 


Theu doſt afflict the not deſerver, 
Aim chat doch thy lovely et deſpiſe.” Spenſer. 
* waſt a ſpirit tos delicate 
9 2Q her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Reluling her grand hefts. 
TEROCLITE, h&”42-r&-KIVt. „. / [hete- 
wu, Fr i beteroclitum, Lat. ETepig and xAiva: | 
Fx: nouns as vary from the common forms 
eclenſion, by any redundancy, defect, 
or otherwiſe, TN Clarke. 
aer nouns of the Latin ſkould not be 


Watts. 
ommon rule. 
rom ſeterucli 
den rule. 3 
888 fins beteroclitica!, and ſuch as 


J Deviating from the com- 


At nearer fight ; and ſhe's feel, the leſs. Dryden, | 


The daughter of Pharaoh came down to waſh | 


ö 


| 


| cannot forcſce the difhicultics and tation: of | 
every one; they will be more or fewer, according 


intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volubility. | 

Many-clergymen. write inſo.diminutive a man- 
ver, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, |. 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpe- | 
Srerft. |. 


Sbaleſp. 


, * 
n thing:or perſon” deviating from the 


— Gn 


* 


7 
5 


. 
7 


inthe arſt learning of the rudiments, of | 


I "OCLUTICAL, b&t'-&-v6-kit/-1-KAl. adj. ; 


4 ,* guard, | paſſay 
And ber down all that would oppoſe our pallage. 
. Mddyſon. 


4 7 . 


HE M 


want either name or precedent, there is oft times 


a fin, even in their hiſtories, © Brown. 
HE'/TERoODOX, het'-Er-6-ddks. adj. | heterodoxe, 
Fr. ze. and 3a.) Deviating from the 
eſtabliſhed opinion; not orthodox, 
Partiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, 
in others to heterodex tenets. = Locke, 
HE TERODOXR, hét“er-&-dòks. . / An opi- 
nion peculiar, ' 


Not only a ſimple beterodox, but a very hard pa- 


radox it will ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if we 
ſay attraction is unjuſtly appropriated unto the 
loadſtone. | Srown's Fug. Erreours. 
HETEROGE'NFAL, hét-Er-ö-gé'-nyäl. adj. 
[beterogene, Fr. itz; and yiv;.] Not of the 
ſame nature; not kindred, | 
Let the body adjacent and ambient be not com- 
material, but merely heterogeneal towards the body 
that is to be preſerved : ſuch are quickſilver and 
white amber to herbs and flies. Bacon. 
The light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, 
I call fimple, homogeneal, and ſimilar; and that 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 
Tcall compound, /cterogeneal, and diſimilar, Newt. 


| HETEROGENE'ITY, h6t-&r-6-g&-n@-I-ty. 4. /. 


[Seterogeneite, Fr. from heterogeneous.) 

1. Oppoſition of nature; contrariety or diſſi- 
militude of qualities, 

2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chim- 
ney, is ſequeſtered into aſhes and ſoot ; whereas the 
ſame wood, diftilled into a retort, does yield far 
other Leterogeneities, and is reſolved into oil, ſpirit, 
vinegar, water and charcoal. 

HETEROGE'NEOUS, het-Er- 6-g&-nyus.ad;. 
[irzg0; and yivo;.] Not kindred ; oppolite or 
diſhmilar in nature, INT 

I have obſerved ſuch heterogeneous bodies, which 
I found included in the maſs of this ſandſtone. 

WWoodzward. 

HETERo'SCIANS, het-E-r63'-kyans. u. /. [irigc; 
and oxia,] Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only 
one way, as the ſhadows of us who live 
north of the Tropick fall at noon always to 
the North. | 


Jr HEW, hu; v. 4. part. hewn or hewed. 
2 1. To cut by blows with an edged inſtrument; 


{þeaþan, Sax. Hauaben, Dut.] 


to hack. 
Upon the joint the lucky ſteel] did light, 


And made ſuch way that Feww'd it quite in twain. | 


| Spenſer, 
IT had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for't. Sbaleſp. 
He was heron in pieces by Hamilton's friends. 


| Hayward, 
One Vane was ſo grievouſly 


whereof he was cured. 
2. Tochop ; to cut; . 

He from deep wells with engines water drew, 

And us'd his noble hands the wood to heww. Dryd. 


3. To cut, as with an axe: with the particles} 


down, when it ſignifies to fell; ap, to exca- 
vate from below; op to ſeparate, 
He that depends : 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakeſp. 
Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny wood, 
Which, by the heav ' nsaſſiſtance and your ſtrength, 
Muſt by the roots be hen wp yet ere night. Shad. 
Scarte can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great: 


Oh! I could herv up rocks and fight with flint. Sh. | 


Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice eto him dozon, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 
He from the mountain hewing timber tall, 
| Began to build a veſſel of huge bulk. Milton. 
We'll force the gate Where Marcus keeps his 


Boyle. © 


hewn, that many” 
thouſands have died of leſs than half his hurts, 
Hayward. 


| H PX. 


4. To form or ſhape with an axe: with out- 
Thou, haſt hee thee out a ſepulchre here, as he 
that c Rim ot a ſepulchre on high. Ju. xxii. 
Nor is it ſo proper to here cut religious refor- 
maticns by the ſword, as to poliſh them by fair 
and equa] difputations, X. C. 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, 
and has a long valley that ſeems hecon out; on pur- 
poſe to give its waters a paſſage amidſt ſo many 
rocks. Addiſen on Itulye- 
5, To form laboriouſly. 
The gate was adamant ; eternal frame; 
Which, Heze'2 by Mars himſelf, from Indian quar- 
ries came, 2 
The labour of a god. Dry/en's Fables. 
Next uuto bricks are preferr'd the ſquare heron 
ſtone, Mort. 
I now. paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, 1a- 
ther poliſhing old works than herving out new. _ 
| Pope to Soft. 
HE'weR, hi'-tr. n./. [from hea] One whoſe 
employment is to cut wood or ſtone. 
At the building of Solomon's temple there were 
fourſcore thouſard Lereersin the mountains, Brown. 


HEXAGON), heks'-A-gon. n-/. [hexagone, 
Fr. i, and yevia.) A figure of fix ſides. or 
angles: the moſt capacious of all the figures 
that can be added to each other without any 
interſtice; and therefore the cells in honey- 
combs are of that form. . 

HREXA“CONAL, hEks'-ig'-6-nal: adj. [from 
hexagon.) Having fix fides or corners. 

As for the figures of cryſtal, it is {or the moſt part 
hexagonal, or ſicornered. | Brun. 
Many of them ſhoot into regular figures x as 


HExA'GONY, htks-Ig/-gan-y, 1. /. [from hex- 
agon.] A figure of fix angles. | 

| When I read in St. Ambroſe of hexagonies, or 
Texangular cellars of bees, did 1 therefore conciude 
that they were mathematicians ?' Braubull. 


tr . A verſe of fix fect. b 
lIbe Latin bexameter has more feet than the 

Engliſh heroick. Dryden. 

angulus, Lat.] Having fix corners. 
Hexangular ſprigs or ſhoots of cryſtal. Woogroard. 


An animal with fix feet. - 


- which the greater ſort of beetles come; for that 
ſort of hexapod:r are eaten in America. 
HExA'STICK, heks-4s'-tik.n, £ [t and ri] 
A poem of fix lines. | 


of joy, or mutual exhortation: the contrary - 
to the Latin Hei. 

Shadwell from the town retires, 
To bleſs the town with peaceful lyric; 


Then hey for praiſe and panegyrick. Prior. 
HE vy/DAY, hY-da. inter j. [for Higb day.] An 


expreſſion of frolick and exultation, and 
ſometimes of wonder. 

Thou'lt ſay anon he is ſome kin to thee, 
Thou ſpend'it ſuch heyday wit in praiſinghim.Shak. - 

"Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady, 
Not love; if any lov'd her, heyday! * Hudibrizs. - 
HEY DAV, hE'-di. 1. /. A frolick ; wildneſs, - 
At your age 7 va 43 

The heydey in the blood is tame, it's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment. Shakeſp. - 
He'yDEGIVES, hi-de-glv's. 2. /. A wild frolick 
dance. Obſolete: ' : * 
But friendly fairies met with many graces, 


With +2ydegives, and trimly trodden traces. Sex. 
Hia riox, bl A-shün. =. %. from B, Lat. 


The act of gaping I 
Rr 


j open the camelion's mouth, conceive the intention 
5 


thereof 


as 


cryſtal and baitard diamonds into bexayonal. Ray,. 


HEexA'METER, héks-Am'-E- tür. u. ſ. [Ft and 


HE XANGSULAR, hüks-Ang“gü-LAr. adj. Lit and 


ö | 2 
H“ xA TOD, héks“-A-pöd. u. /. Lit and erg.] 
I take: thoſe ro have been the hexadedh, Sin ' 


Ray: - 


He v, ht. interj. (from high.) An expreſſion 


Andlight-foot nymphscanchaſe the ling ring night 
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— _noun.] To ſob with convulſion of the 


HI 


thereof to receive the aliment of air; but this is al- 
ſo occaſioned by the greatneſs of the lungs, Brown. 


Hia'Tvs, bi-Y-ths. u. / (hiatus, Lat.) | 


1. An aperture; a gaping breach. ; 
Thoſe hiatus's are at the bottom of the ſea, 
whereby the abyſs below opens into and commu- 
nicates with it, Woedward." 

2. The opening of the mouth by the ſucceſſion 

of an initial to a final vowel. | 

The Hiatus ſhould be avoided with more care in 
poetry than in oratory; and I would try to prevent 

it, unleſs where the cutting it off is more preju- 

_, dicial to the ſound than the þiatus itſelf. Pope. 


Hiss “KN AL, hi-b&r'-nal. adj. [hibernus, Lat.] 
Belonging to the Winter. 

This ſtar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming 
power in the Winter, when it remains conjoined | 
with the ſun in its Bibernal converſion. © Brown. 

HICCTUS DOCCITUS, hik'-shis<d6k-shas. 2. /. 
[Corrupted, I fancy, from hic eft dodus, this, | 
or here is thEJearned man. Uſed by jugglers 
of themſelves.] A cant word for a juggler ; 
one that plays faſt and looſe. . 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, | 
At Weſtminſer and Hick's hail, 
And hiccius doccius play d in all 
Where, in all governments and times, 
. I had been both friend and foe to crimes. Hudib. 
Hicco vn, hik'-kup. u. /. [hicken, Dan.] A 
convulſion of the ſtomach producing ſobs. 

So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 

I heard an echo ſupererogate | 
Through imperfe&ion, and the voice. reſtore, | 
As if ſhe had the biccough o'er and o'er. Cleavel. 

Sneezing cureth the hiccough, and is profitable 

unto women in hard labour. Brown's Yulg, Err. 

lt the ſtomach be hurt, ſingultus or hiccough fol- 
lows. 50 | | Wiſeman. 

To Hi'ccovGH, hik'-kup. v. a. [from the 


ſtomach. 
To Hrcxvy, hik'-kfip. v. n. [corrupted from 
Hircoughb.] To ſob with a convulſed ftomach, 
Quoth he, to bid me not to love, | 
Is to forbid my pulſe to move, N 
My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or, when 'm in a fit, to hichup. Hudibras. 
HickwALL, hik'-wAl.+- fog : 
Hre 1 „hk -wa. : /. A bird. 4inſw. 
1D, hid”. 
— way hid'y. 5 Part. paſſ. of Hide. 
Thus fame ſhall be atchie vd, renown on earth; 
And what moſt merits fame, infilence hid. Milton. 
Other hidden cauſe 
Left them ſuperior. Milian. 
| Nature and nature's laws lay Bid in night: 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light, Pope. 
To HIDE, hid. v. a. preter. hid; part. paſſ. 
hid or hidden, [bidan, Sax.) To conceal ; 
to withhold or withdraw from fight or 


knowledge. | | 
- Avaunt, and quit my ſight; let the earth hide 
thee ! 3 Shakeſp. 


His reaſons are as two grains of wheat bid in 
two buſhels of chaff. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſey'nfold gates, 
And ſeeks his bidder ſpring, and fears his nephews | 
e | | Dryden. 

Thus the fire of gods and men below: 

What I have hidden, hope not chou to Know. Dryd. 

Tho ſev'ral parts lay Hidden in the piece 

Thi occaſion but exerted that, or this. Dryden. 
Then for my corps a homely grave MB a | 

Which love and me from public ſcorn may hide. 
Woh PS i . 4 . 
2 Seas Bid with navies, chariots-paſſing Ger 

_—Thechannel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore, Dryd. 


— 


Wu what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 


— 


1 2. The human ſkin ; in contempt. 


2. [In trees.) Being in the ſtate in which the 


H1D 


ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? Addiſon. 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more wiles, 
and hides himſelf under a greater variety of ſhapes. 
Addiſon.” 
Hell trembles at the ſight, and hide its head 
In utmoſt darkneſs, while on earth each heart 
Is fill'd with peace. Noel Royal Convert. 
To Hip, hid. v. 2. To lye hid; to be 
concealed. 
A fox, hard run, begged of a countryman to 
help him to ſome hiding place. L' Eftrange. 
Our bolder talents in full view diſplay d; V 
Your virtues open in the faireſt ſhade : 
Bred to diſguiſe, in publick *tis you hide, 
Where none diſtinguiſh *twixt your ſhame and 
ride, | | 
| Weakneſs or delicacy, Pope. 
Hiok and SEEx, hi'd-And-8&k. n, /. A play in 
which ſome hide themſelves, and another 
ſeeks them. 
The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at Hide and ſeek in my hair. Gulliver's T rev. 
HIDE, bid. 2. /. [Pyde, Sax. haude, Dut.] 
1. Theſkinof any animal, either raw ordreſſed. 
The trembling weapon paſt N 
Through nine bull hides, cach under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield. _ Dryden. 
Piſiſtratus was firſt to graſp their hands, | 
And ſpread ſoft hide upon the yellow ſands. Pope. 


3 


— 


Oh, tyger's heart, wrapt in a woman's hid: / | 
Ho could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the child? 
Sba lep. 

His mantle, now his hide, with rugged hairs 
leaves to his back; a famiſhed face he bears. Dry. 
3. A certain quantity of land. {Hide, hyde, 
Fr. Hida, barbarous Lat. as much as one 
plough can till.] Ainſevorth. 
One of the firſt things was a more particular in- 
quiſition than had been before of every hide of land 
within the ꝓrecincts of his conqueſt, and how they 
were holden. | ' Wotton. 
H1Dt RO U xD, hid-bound. adj.{hideand bound.) 1 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be hidebound when his ſkin 
ticks ſo hard to his ribs and back, that you 
cannot with your hand pull up or looſen the 
one from the other. 
by poverty and bad keeping; at other times 
from over-riding, or a ſurfeit. Farrier*s Did. | 


bark will not give way to the growth. 
A root of a tree may be hidebound, but it will not 
keep open without ſomewhat put into it. Bacon. 
Like ſtinted þidebourd trees, that juſt have got 
. Sufficient ſap at once to bear and rot. Soo] 7. 
3. Harſh ; untractable. | | 
| 


And ſtill the harſher and hidebounder _ 
The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudibras. 


4. Niggardly ; penurious; parſimonious, 


1, Horrible; dreadful; ſhocking. 
I he could have turned himſelf to as many 
forms as Proteus, every form ſhould: have been 


made hideous. | Sidney. 
Some manſter in thy thoughts, | | 
Too hidecus to beſhewn. Shakeſp. Othello. 


I fled, and cry d out death | 
Hell trembled at the haun: name, and ſigh'd 
From all her caves, and back reſounded death. 

| 0 | . Millon. 

Her eyes grew ſtiſſen d. and with ſulphur burn; 
Her bideous looks and helliſh form return; | 
Fier eurling ſvakes with hiſſings fill the place, 

And open all the furies of her face. Dryden. 


Tis forced through the hiatuſes.at the bottom 


: - Joo inta our ownſouls, where there areſuch hidden | | of the fea with ſuch vehęmence, that it puts the 
— r nen IS EG d Te ih 815 25 „ 


1 


It ſometimes comes 


| HrBRARCHY,hi-E-rir-ky.; 1. /. (Hierarchie 


* 


Ainſavortb. 
HI DEOUs, hid-yùs. .adj. Lhideuæ, Fr.] 


2. It is commonly uſed of rifible objects : the 
following uſe is leſs authoriſe. I 


HI E. 


ſea into the moſt horrible diſorder, mikles: 
and roar with the moſt I iαν and am. — _—_— 0 
1 ute bs Sener n 
3. It is uſed by Spenſer in a ſenſe nat u 
tained ; deteſtable. WE 


O Zideous hanger of dominion ! * — 
Hu DEOVSLY, bid-xus-IJ. 44. [from i, i fore tl 


Horribly ; dreadfully ; in a manner 4 ſeems 
ſhocks. * 
I arm myſelf 
To welcome the condition of the time: 
Which cannot look more hid on me of her 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. : $34 
This, in the preſent application, is bile 
fane; but the ſenſe is intelligible. Collie Has of life. 
1% 
HrDEovsNEss, hid-yüs-nis. u. / from wy 
ous.] Horribleneſs; dreadfulneſs; term 
Hr'pes, hi'-dar. 2. J. (from the very.) PS 
that hides. 
To Hig, hf. v. u. [Piegan, Sax.) 
t. To haſten; to go in baſte. 
When they had mark'd the changed {ries 
They wiſt their hour wasſpent ; then each he 
him Hes. g 
My will is even this, 
That preſently you hie you home to bed. Sia. 
Well, I will Ze, x 
And ſo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. A in 
Some to the ſhores do fly, liert 
Some to the woods, or whither fear advised; 
But running from, all to deſtruQion lie. Da 
The ſnake no ſooner hiſt, 5 
But virtue heard it, and away ſhe 2%. Cute 


Fairy L 


Thither, full fraught with miſchievous reteig beyo 
Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he H. e 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree Aud. 
Hang up thy lute, and e thee to the ſea, 1 als, e 
The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, lia. I Firſt 


2. It was anciently uſed with or without th 
reciprocal pronoun. It is now almoſt ch 
ſolete in all its uſes. =” 

Auſter ſpy' d him; whic 
Cruel Auſter thither þby'd him. Cri", 
HIV'ERARCH, ht-&-rark. 2. / LS. and &; 
Hierarque, Fr.] The chief of a ſacred oe 
Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
Forthwith from all the ends of hear't apperd e 
Under their hierarchs in orders bright, A 


HiERA'RCHICAL, hi-&rir-ky-kal. adj. (WK. 
rarchique, Fr.] Belonging to ſacred c. 
clefiaſtical government, } 


I. A ſacred government; rank or ſubordi 
tion of holy beings. 

Out of the hierarchies of angels ſheen, _ 

The gentle Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. fa 

Heroundstheair, and breaks the hymnickods 

In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem tobe 
A tenth rank in the heavenly Lierarcl). Doe 

Jehovah, from the ſummit of the iky, 

Environ'd with his winged hicrarchy, 
The world ſurvey'd. 

; Theſe the ſupreme king 
Exalted to ſuch power, and gave to rule, 
Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. Mil 
The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights, now quel aus 
the higheſt ſaint in the celeſtial bierarcly, began 
be ſo importuned, that a great part of the * 
liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. 6 


2. Eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment · 1 F 

The preſbytery had more ſympathy br ** 
| — 232 of Scotland than the id © 3 
| While the old Levitical Hierarchy continach 5 


| "was part of the miniſterial office to lay * 


fices. | 
Conſider what 1 have written, free fg 


HI 

WL | 
LYPH, bi A ene . ? 1. J. 
ſacred, and yaipw to 


FOOL Y'PHICK, 


e, Fr. ies, 


1 
carve.) 20 : 
a figure by which a wor 
— — Hieraelyphicks were uſed be- 
= habet was invented. Hizroglyph 


— be the proper ſubſtantive, and hie- 


yphirk the adjective. 4.4 
. hieroglypbick of the Egyptians was erected 
ental Rin, manifcited in the protection 
7 g oncs, when her neſt was ſet on fire. 
of eye Brown's Fulgar Errours. 

amongſt the Egyptians is the bieroglyphick 
of 00 | p 84 Wilkins's Dedalus. 


* A oravings of the things they would re- 
2 which 1 1 of expreſſion was afterwards 
Fed bieroglypbicł. Waeodward. 
Between the ſtatues obeliſks were plac'd, 
And the learned walls with kieroglyphicks grac'd. 


Pope. . 


The art of writing in picture. 

hw canendure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, and 
conſequently it is againſt all the rules of Hier 
to afſign any animals as patrons of punch. Swift. 


ROGLY/PHICAL, hi-E-r6- x „ 
W.:coGLYPHICK, bi. Erd. Eff.. ; adj 
hieroghyphiqrie, Fr. from the noun. } 
Charged with hieroglyphical ſculpture. 
la this place ſtands a ſtately bier hie obe- 
I of Theban marble. Sandys's Travels. 
Wrnblematical ; expreſſive of ſome meaning 
beyond what immediately appears. 
Th' Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 
ud, ftripp'd, returns into his prime; 
WH my affeQtion, thou would'ſt win, 
Firlt caſt thy bieroglyphick ſkin. - Cleaveland. 
The original of the conceit was probably hiero- 
bal, which aſter became mythological, and, 
Wb a proceſs of tradition, ſtole into a total verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality. . 
| | Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
WrrocLy'PHICALLY, hi-&-r6-glif-I-kal-y. 
from bieroglyphical.] Emblematically. 
Others have ſpoken emblematically and hero- 
ghypbically as the Egyptians, and the phoznix was 
os hieroglyphick of the ſun. Brown. 
20 GRAPHY, hi-6-rog-graf-fy.n./.[ieg%s and 
.] Holy writing. ä 
20? HANT, hit'-&-r6-fant. 1. J. Ciigopdv rug. 
a One who teaches rules of religion; a prieſt. 
Herein the wantonneſs of poets, and the crafts 
Wo! theirkeatheniſh prieſts and bierophants,abundant- 
che fancies of the people. Hale. 


wo HIGGLE, hig'l. v. 2. [of uncertain ety- 
mology,. probably corrupted from hagg/e.] 
Tochafter; to be penurious in a bargain. 
In good offices and due retributions we may not 
be pinching aud niggardly : it argues an ignoble 
mind, where we have wronged, to higg/e and 


dodge in the amends. - Hale. 
| Baſe thou art ! 

To biggle thus for a few blows; 

To gainthy Knight an op'lene ſpouſe. Hudibras. 


Why all this Higgling with thy friend about ſuch 
2 paltry ſum. ? Does this become the generoſity of 
the noble and rich John Bull?  Arbuthnet. 
Togo telling proviſions from door to door. 
This ſeems the original meaning, ſuch pro- 
en being cut into {mall quantities. 
OS" PIGGLEDY,  hikK1-d5-ptk1-dy. 
dae A cant word, corrupted from Sigg, 


carry a huddle of provi X 
I GGLER, Mg Ons together. 
Who 15 proviſions by re tail. * 

e, e, Sax. bocgb, Dut.] - 
face, 1 Cas ng above from the ſur- 
| centre > | 

or long due. et oppoſed to deep, 


% from Biggie.) One 


=" frſt writing men uſed was only thc ſingle | 


Whichdenotes anyconfuſed maſs, ashigglers | - 


nH1G 
Their Andes, or mountains, were far bieber 
than thoſe with us; whereby the remnants of the 
Smyrna of men were, in ſuch a particular de- 
uge, ſaved, Bac on. 


The bigber parts of the earth being continually 


ſpending, and the lower continually gaining, they 
muſt of neceſſity at length come to an equality. 

Burnet's Theory. 

2. Flevated in place; raiſed aloft : oppoſed 

to /oww, 
They that ſtand high have many blaſts to ſhake 
them, 

And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 

Shakeſp. Richard III. 

Higho'er their heads a mould' ring rock is plac'd, 

That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev ry blaſt. Dryd. 

Reaſon elevates our thoughts as ig as the ſtars, 

and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces of this mighty 

fabrick ; yet it comes far ſhort of the real extent of 


even corporeal being. Locke, | 
3. Exalted in nature. 
The highs faculty of the ſoul. Baxter. 


4- Elevatedinrankorcondition : as, highprieſt. 
He wooes both high and low, both richand poor. 
Shakeſp. 
O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 
5. Exalted in ſentiment, 
Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aim'd beyond 
Higher deſign than to enjoy his ſtate. Milton. 
6. Difficult ; abſtruſe. 
They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch Bigh things. 
Shakeſp. 
7. Boaſtful ; oſtentatious. 
His forces, after all the ig diſcourſes, amounted 
really but to eighteen hundred foot. Clarendon. 
8. Arrogant ; proud; lofty. 
| The governor made himſelf merry with his high 
and threatening language, and ſent him word he 
would neither give nor receive quarter. Clarendon. 
9. Severe; oppreſſive. 
When there appeareth on either fide an high 
hand, violent proſecution, cunning advantages: 


taken, and combination, then is the virtue of a 


judge ſeen. | Bacon. 
10. Noble; illuſtrious. 
Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 
l had thought wearineſsdurſt not have attacked 
ſo high blood—It doth me, though it diicolours 
the completion of my greatneſs to ackaowledge 
it. * Sbaleſp. 
11. Violent; tempeſtuous; loud. Applied 
to the wind. | 
More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 
Or unſeen rocks, than in high ſtorms are loſt. Denh. 
Spiders cannot weave their nets in a hig wind. 
N Duppa. 
At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows. 
high ; 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. Addiſon's Cato. 
12. Tumultuous ; turbulent; ungovernable. 
Not only tears 7 | 
Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worſe within, 
Began to riſe; high paſhons, anger, 
Miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Their inward ſtate of mind. 3 Milton. 
Can heav'nly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe? Dryden. 


13. Full; complete: applied to time; now | 


uſed only in curſory ſpeeck. g. 
Higb time now gan it wax for Una fair, 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear. Fairy Q. 
Sweet Wart iour, when ſhall Ihave peace with you? 
High time it is this war now ended were. Spenſer. 
It was. High time to do fo, for it Was now cer- 
tain that forces were already upon their march 
towards the Weſt. arenen. 


It was bigb time for the lords to lock about 
14. Raiſed to any great degree t as Sigh plea- 


fure; high luxury; a he performance; a 
Agb colour. 


ries his opinions to extravagance. 


HIG 
$olomon liv'd at eaſe, and ſull | 
Of honour, wealth, eb fare. Milton, 
High ſauces and ſpices are fetch'd from the In- 
dies. * Daler. 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 


They are forced to take their courſe either kgh 
to the North, or low to the South. Abbot. 


16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; iu the meridian: 
as, by the ſun it is high noon : whence pro- 
bably the foregoing expreſſion, high time. 

It is yet H%e day, neither is it time that the 
cattle ſhould be gathered. Gen, xxix. 7. 

17. Far advanced into antiquity. 

The nominal obſervation of the ſeveral days of 
the week is very /igh, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the ſame according to the 
ſeven planets. Broten. 

18. Dear; exorbitant in prise. 

If they muſt be good at ſo high a rate, they know 
they may be ſafe at a cheaper. South, 

19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as, 
high treaſon, in oppoſition to petty. 

HiGH, hi”. »./- High place; elevation; ſu- 
perior region: only uſed with from and on, 


Which when the king of gods beheld from high, 
He ſigh'd. Dryden, 


On Icon, 6n-ht/, Aloft ; above; into ſupe- 
rior regions. 
Wide is the fronting gate, and raiſed on be, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dryden. 


H16H is much uſed in compoſition with va- 

ricty of meaning. 
H1iGH-BLES'T,hY'-blest. adj. Supremelyhappy. 
'The good which we enjoy from heav'n deſcends; 

But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 

So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God /igh-b1ef, or to incline his will, 

Hard to behef may ſeem. Milton. 
H1'GH-BLOWN, hi-blön. Swelled much with 
wind; much inflated.. 

I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Theſe many Summers on a ſea of glory ; 
But far beyond my depth: my hig/-blowon pride 
At length broke under me; and now has leſt me 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me. Sal, 
H1'6#-BORN, ht'-barn. Of noble extraction. 

g — Caſt round your eyes | 

Upon the high-born beauties of the court; : 

There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart. 

n 


HiGH-Buirr, hi- bilt. ad;. 


1. Of lofty ſtructure. 


| know him by his ſtride, 
The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look * 
Haughty as is his pile, high-built and proud: Aft. 
2. Covered with lofty buildings, 
In dreadful wars 
The high-built elephant his caſtle-rears, 
Looks down on man below, and ftrikes the ſtars. 
| Creech. - 
H1GH-CO'LOURED, hi-kül ard. Having a 
deep. or glaring colour. hh, 
A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a ſcor- 
butic fever, with bighcoloured urine, and ſpots in 
the {kin. | Floyer, 
HiGH-DESY/GNING, hi'-de-s'-ning. Having 
great ſchemes, | 3 
His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 

His bighedeſegning thoughts were figur'd there. Dryd. 
H1'G#-FED,. hi'-f6d, Pampered: - pp. 
A favourite mule, high-/c4, and in the pride of © 

fleſh and mettle, would ſtill be bragging of his fa- 
mily. | 2 .  £' Eftrange. 

HiGH-FLA'MING, hi'-flam-ing. Throwing the 
flame to a great height. 


* 
— 


+ Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune ſlain, 
| High-flaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main. Pope, 
His HeFLIER, hi-Al-ar. a 1. /. One that Car- 


_ bhe 


H. 


She openly profeſſeth herſelf to be a bighflier ; 
-and.it is not iniprobable ſhe may alſo be a Papiſt 
at heart. Swift. 
HYGH-FLOW N, 'hi'-fldn. adj. [high and flown, 
from y. | 
1. Elevated; proud. | 
Thisſtiffneck dpride nor art nor ſorce can bend, 
Nor þ; ghoffown hopes to Reaſon's lure deſcend. 
Denham. 
2. Turgid ; extravagant. 
This ſable is a Hig flown hyperbole upon the 
miſeries of marriage. L' Eftrange. 
HiGH-FLY'1NG, h- -Ing. Extravagant in 
. claims or opinions. 
Clip the wings 
Of their bigh-flying arbitrary kings. Dyyd. Virgil. 
Hicu-UHELArRD, hi'-b&pd. adj. 
1. Covered with high piles. 
The plenteous board bigh=beap'd with cates divine, 
© Ando'erthefoaming bowl the laughing wine. Pope. 
2. Raiſed into high piles. 
l ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber' d ſtore 
Of braſs, high-heap"d amidit the regal dome. Pope. 


H1GH-HEELED, ht-held. Having the heel of 
the ſhoe much raiſed. 
By theſe embroider'd Eigh-hec!'d ſhoes, 
She ſhall be caught as in a nooſe, 
H1GH-HUNG, hf pas Hung aloft. 
By the high-bung taper's light, 
I could diſcern his cheeks were glowing red. Dryd. 


HiGn-me'TTLED, bY-metld. Proud or ardent 
of ſpirit. 

He * fails not in theſe to keep a {tiff rein on a high 

_ mettled Pegaſus; and takes care not to ſurfeit here, 
as he has done on other heads, by an erroneous 
| abundance. Garth. 
Hi6x-Mr'xDED, hi be- did. Proud; ar- 
rogant. 
. My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtrainingof my courage, 
But I will chaſtiſe this hip b-minded firumpet. Shak. 

Becaufe of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou ſtandeſt by faith: be not bigh-minded, but 
fear. Rom, xi. 20. 

H1GH-PRINCIPLED, hi-prin-8lpld. Extra- 
vagant in notions of politicks. | 
This ſeems to be the political creed of all the 
high-principled men 1 have met with. Swift. 

HiG#-RED, hf-rèd. Deeply red. 

Oil of turpentine, though clear as water, being 
digeſted upon the purely white ſugar of lead, has 
in a ſhort time afforded a hig H ed tincture. Boyle. 

HiG6#-SE'ASONED, hi'-5E&-zand. Piquant to 
the. palate. 

Be ſparing alſo of ſalt in the ſeaſoning of all 
his N and uſe him not to high-ſeaſoned. meats. | 

Locke. 

MGn-s1/GHTED, 'hi-git'-Ed. Always n 
upwards. 

Let high-/eghted tyranny range on, | 
Till each man drop by lottery. Shakeſp. 

H1G H-SP1'RITED, hi-sper'-it-id. Bold; dar- 
ing; inſolent. 


Swift. 


HIiGH-8TOMACHED, h hi-sthm \.mukt. Obſti- 
nate; lofty. 
High-flomach'd are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Shake. 


HiGH-TA'STED, hi-tast'-Id. Guſtful; piquant. 
- Flattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, .- | 
And paiſog 3 in 4igh-tafled racats conveys. Bebe 
HiGH-v1'ceD, hi-vi'sd. Enormoufly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will oer ſome bigh-vic'd 7 hang his 27 "Hf 
In the fick air. 
Hin- wo ur, h bt-rVt. Accurately finiſh- 
ed; yobly laboured. 
Phon triumph'ſt, victor of the babe bt day, 
And the-pleas'd dame, ſolt ſmiling, Laa ſt 3 


Hucuranp, ht'-land, . 
E 8 
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- Shakeſp. | 
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Meeder, hi- wa- tür. n. /. [high and 
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The wond' ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own; 
The bighlands ſmoak'd, cleft by the piercing rays. 
Addiſen. 

Ladies in the highlands of Scotland uſe this 

diſcipline to their children in the midſt of Winter, 

and find that cold water does them no harm, Locke. 

HiGHLA'NDER, hi-lin«dar, x. /. (from high- 
land.] An inhabitant of mountains; moun- 
taineer. 

His cabinet council of highlanders. 
HrYGnLy, h-. adv. [from high.] | 
I. With elevation as to place and ſituation; 

aloft. 
2. In a great degree. E | 

Whateverexpedientscanallay thoſe heats, which 

break us into different factions, cannot but be uſeful 

to the public, and Highly tend to its ſafety. Addiſon. 

It cannot hut be highly requiſite for us to enliven 

gur faith, by dwelling often on the ſame conſider- 

ations, Atterbury. 
3. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. 
What thau wouldit bighly, 

That thou wouldſt holily ; wouldit not play falſe, 
And yet wouldſt wrongly win. Shakeſp. 
4. With eſteem ; with eſtimation. 

Every man that is among you, not to think of 

himſelf more bigbiy than he ought tothink. Rom. xii. 
Hi'oamosT, ht-mfst. adj. [an irregular 

word.] Higheſt ; topmoſt. 

Now is the ſun upon the highmeſt hill | 

Of this day's journey. Shateſp- 
* bi'-uls. ». ,. [from high.) 

Elevation above the ſurface; altitude; 

" Joftineſs. | 

2. The title of princes ; anciently of kings. 
Moſt royal majeſty, 

I craveno.morethan that your h/ghneſ: offer'd. Shat.. 

How long in vain had nature ſtriv'd to frame 

A perfect princeſs, ere her bighneſs came Waller. 

Beauty and greatneſs are eminently joined in , 

your royal highneſ;, Dryden, 
3. Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. 

Deſtruction from God was a terror to me, and 

by MATT of his . could not endure. 

Fob, xxxi. 
Hic ur, hit. [This is an imperfect verb, 
ufed only in the preterite tenſe with a pa- 
five ſignificatton: þatan to call, Sax. Helfen 
to be called, Germ.] | 
I. Was named ; was called. | 

The city of the great king bight it well, 

Wherein eternal peace and happineſs doth dwell, 

Spenſer. 

Within. this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer 

For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer ; 5 

So higbt her cock. Dryden's Nun's Prieſt. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle pal- ? 

ive: called; named. f 
It is now obſolete, except in burleſque 
writings. 

Amongſt the reſt a good old woman was, 
Hight mother Hubberd. Hubberd's Tale. 
Hearn he hight. Pope. 


N 


Addiſon. 


' 


ater. The utmoſt flow of the tide. 
They have a way of draining lands that lie be- 
low the hig htogter, and are ſomething above the 
low-water mark. - Mortimer. 
Hicnuwa'y, bi-w#. 1. . [high and way] 
1. Great road,; publick path. 
So ſew "there be 
That chuſe the narrow path, or ſeek the right: 
All keep the broad highway, and take delight 
Wich many rather for to go aſtray. Fairy Queen. 
Two inſeriptions give a great light to che hiſ- 
tor ies of Appius, who made the N and of 


4 


\ 


Fabius che diQator. Herr r | 

Ent'ring on a broad bighway, . 
Where power and titles ſcatter'd lay, 3 ö 
He e oye Fo __ he r 8705. 
2 rates! % 81 7. | 


2 


Hr, bl-1. adj. {from hill.) Full of hills; 


* 


1. 


2. Figuratively a train of x 
parent confequence. 

I could mention more trades wy 
are in the bighway to loſe, 


Hi/6nWAYMANy hi-wa- man. z. . li 
and man] A robber that plunder; ec 
publick roads. on die 

"Tis like the friendſhip of pick % 
waymen, that obſerve ſtrict Wi 
ſelves. 2 

A remedy like that of giving my money 4 2 

Ligbebay mau, before he attempts to take it by i 

to prevent the ſin of robbery, * 

Su: * 


Hi GLAPER, hig'-la-por. u. / An herb. Ana 


HLA RITY, hiIt-lar- Jt-y. „ EF LGilaritas, I. Lt} 
Merriment ; gaicty, 

A verrocs reſtr ained his hilarity, and mas. 
more thereof than Seneca 1 wages, 
allowable in Cato; that i 
for wine. 


Hilp, hild', in Elrich's grammar, 
preted a lord or lady: ſo Hildebert i; 1 0. 
ble lord ; Mathild an heroick lady. C 


Hi LDING, hil'-Ging. u. /, {þid, Sax. 6 * 
6-400] 
a lord: perhaps hilding means originally; 
little lord in contempt, for a man that by 
only the delicacy or bad qualities of fit 
rauk; or a term of reproach abbrevigg 
from binderling degenerate. Hugbes. 
1. A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow. 
was ſome Hing fellow, that lad fto!'y 
The horſe he rode on. Stoll 
If your lardihip Bad him pot a hi; ding, holdme 
no more in your reſpect. Shak, 
A baſe ſlave, J 
A bilding for a livery, a Iquire's cloth. Socl 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman, 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wand: 
Helen and Hero, „ding, and harlots, Shakeſ 
This idle toy, this H ſcorns my power, 
And ſets us all at nought, Kerve' June Sa, 


HIL, hl. 1. /. [pil, Sax.] An elevation d 
ground leſs than a mountain. 
My ſheep are thoughts, which | both guided 
ſerve; 
Their paſture is fair bills of fruitleſs love. Sil, 
Jeruſalem is ſeated on two hills, 
Of height unlike, and turned ſide to fide. Haig 
Three ſidesare fure inibar' d v ithcraggsandllk 
The reſt js eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy'd:; 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part: 
So art helps nature, nature ſtrengtbenethart. Fai, 
When our eye ſome proſpect would purſue, 
Deſcending from a bill, looks round to view. Grew, 
A #illis nothing but the neſt of ſome metal au 
mineral which, by a plaſtick virtue, andthe efficacy 
of ſubterranean fires, converting the adj cent carts 
into their ſubſtance, do increaſe and grow. Ch, 


Hi'Lrocx, hit'-18k. 1. / (from hill.) A lit 
ill. 

Yet weigh this, alas ! great is not great to the 

cater : 
What, judge ye, doth a hillock ſhow by * 4 
Olympus. 

Sometime walking not unſeen, 
By hedge-row elms, on Bloch green. 1 a. 

This mountain, and a few neighbouring 5% 
that lie ſcattered about the bottom of it, 's 
whole, circuit of theſe dominions. Addiſen an 


Ction, Frith 25 
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ec have ich. 
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unequal in the ſurface. 

Towards the Filly corners of Druina ron 
her yery Aborigines, thruſt amongſt an al 15 
of mountains. 

Climbing to a hith ly ſeep, 
He views his herds in vales afar. 
_—_ Lo! | how the Norrick plains 4 fight 

| Riſc 255 with Wake piles of laughter 


1 
"> 1 3 


HIND, hi 


= WAN 


: rountries afford the moſt entertaining proſ- 
＋ . a man would chuſe to travel through 
lain one. * A aliſon, 
hlit', 1. /. hilt, Sax. from pealdan to 


aP 
1 140 The handle of any thing, particu- 


of a ſword. 
_ ſits expeRation in the air, . 
And hides a ſword from bilt unto the point, 
With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets. Shak. 
Take thou the 4i/t, 
when my face is cover'd as 'tis now, 

\ Guide thou the ſword. . Shake/p. Fulius Cæſar. 
© Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam ; whoſe hilt, a ſilver blaze. Pope. 

HIM, bim“. [him, Sax. ] | a 

1. The oblique caſe of be. | 

e he reſtored unto my office, and him he 
hanged. Gen. xli. 

z, Himwasanciently uſed for it ina natural ſenſe. 

> The ſubjunRive mood hath evermore ſome con- 
junction joined with him. Aca dence. 


Hinsz'LF, him-s&lf. pron, [bim and ſelſ.] 


. In the nominative the ſame as be, only | 
more emphatical, and more expreſſive of | 


individual perſonality. 

It was a ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to ſay, 
that a friend is another hbimſelf; for that a friend 
is far more than himſelf. 

Wich ſhame remembers, while imſelf was one 
Of the ſame herd, himſe F the ſame had done. 
Denham. 
2. It is added to a perſonal pronoun or noun, 
by way of emphatical diſcrimination. 
He himſelf returned again. Judges. 
SGod himjelf is with us for our captain. Chron. 
3. In ancient authors it is uſed neutrally for 


it ſel f . 
| ns She is advanc'd | 
Aboye the clouds as high as Heav'n i. $hak. 
4. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal ſig- 
nification. 2 
David hid himſelf in the field. 
f. It is ſometimes not reciprocal. 
I perceive it was not altogether your brother's 
evil diſpoſition made him ſeek his death; but a 
provoking merit ſet a work by a reproveable bad- 
neſs in bimſelf. Bhaleſp. 
Nothing in nature can ſo peculiarly gratify the 
noble diſpoſitions of humanity, as for one man 
to ſee another ſo much +þir2/e/f as to ſigh his griefs, 
and groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and 
feel every thing by ſympathy. South. 
Hinssrr, by him-s8lf, Alone; unaccom- 


Samuel. 


panied. ; | 
Ahab went one way by himſelf, and Obadiah 
went another way by Pimſelf. Kings. 


H, bin“. z. /. [.] A meaſure of liquids 
ns Jews, containing about ten pints. 

* With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, 

_ mingled with the fourth part of an bia of bcaten 

oil. ö 3 Exod. xxix. 40. 

adj. compar. hinder ; ſuperl. 

bindmeſt. I pyndan, Sax.) Backward ; con- 

trary in tion to the face ; as, hind legs. 

HINDER and HinDMosST. 

Inge its tail to its head, it bends its back ſo 

far till its head comes to touch its/þind part, and 

fo with its —— gathers itſelf into a ball. Ray. 


18 8 
Hears hisown feet, and thinksthey ſound like more, 


And fears his hid legs will o' ertake his fore. Pope. 
we nd. . . Ipmde, Sax. from .binnus, 


| 2. The ſhe to a ſtag, the female-of red deer. 


A How he flew, with glancing dart amiſs, | 
hs, the which the lovely boy 
82 Ly Fay Dueen, 
1 wen mark when the hindi do calve N Feb. 
_ +. Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 


Nor thoughthe brazen-footed bind be flew. Dryd. | 
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Bacon. 
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| 
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HIN 
2. { Pune, ya. } A ſervant. 


A couple of Ford's knaves, his þinds, were called 
forth by their miſtreſs, to carry me in the name of 
foul cloaths to Datchet-lane. Shale p. 

3. [Pineman, Sax.] A peaſant; a boor; a 
mean ruſtick, 

The Dutch, who came like greedy hindi before, 
To reap the harveſt their ripe years did yicld, 

Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders roar, 
And ſheets of light'ning blaſt the ſtanding field. 

| Dryden. 

He cloath'd himſelf in coarſe array, 

A lab'ring Bind in ſhew. Dryden's Fables. 
HinDBE'RRIES, hind'-ber-ryz. 1. /. The ſame 
as raſpberries. Ainſevorth. 
To HUNDER, hin/-dar. v. a. [þn>man, Sax.) 
To obſtruct; to ſtop ; to let; to impede. 


Hinder me not, ſeeing the Lord hath proſpered 
my way. Gen. xxiv. 86. 
The whole world ſhined with clear light, and 
none were bindered in their labour. Wiſd. xvii. 20, 
U the alms were hindered only by entreaty, the 
hinderer is not ticd to reſtitution, becauſe entreaty 
took not liberty away from the giver. Taylor. 
Solitude damps thought and wit; toomuch com- 
pany diſſipates and hinders it from fixing. Temple. 
What hinders younger brothers, being fathers of 
familics, from having the ſame right. Locke, 


To HinDER, hin'-dur. v.n, To raiſe hin- 
drances ; to cauſe impediment. 


You minimus of hindering knot- 
This objection Hinders not but that the heroick 


TY 


/ 


action of ſome commander, enterpriſed for the 


Chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, may be 
written. Dryden. 


Hi'xDER, hin'-dar. adj. [from hind.) That 
which is in a poſition contrary to that of 
the face : oppoſed to force. 

Bears, fighring with any man, ſtand upon their 
binder feet, and fo this did, being ready to give me 
a firewd embracement. idney. 

As the binder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, 
the poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from 
fliding off his back. Addiſon. 


HYNDERANCE, hin'-drans. 2. /. [from hinder.] 
Impediment ; let; ſtop ; obſtruction :; with 
of, ſometimes with to, before the thing 
hindered ; with to before the perſon. 

Falſe opinions, touching the will of God to have 
things done, are wont to bring forth mighty and 
violent practiſes againſt the Zinderances of them, 
and thoſe practiſes new opinions, more pernicious 
than the firſt; yea, moſt extremely ſometimes op- 
polite to the firſt, _ 

They muſt be in every Chriſtian church the 
ſame, except mere impoſlibility of ſo having it be 
the hinderance. \ - Hooker. 

What binderance have they been to the know- 
ledge of what is well done? Dryden. 

' Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fellow's 5inderance in purſuit of love ? Dryden. 

He muſt conquer all theſe difficulties, and re- 
move all theſe hinderances out of the way that 
leads to juſtice. Aiterbury. 


HIiNDERER, hin'-dèr-ùr. 2. . [from Hinder. 
He or that which hinders or obſtructs. 
Brakes, great Hinderers of all plowing, grow, 
MM, 


4 oy *1 
Hi'NDERLING, hin'-dur-ling. n./. [from bind 


or hinder.) A paltry, worthleſs, degene- 
rate animal. | | | 

Hi'NDERMOST, hin'-dir-mist.. adj. [This 
word ſcems to be leſs proper than Hind- 
mot.) Hindmoſt; laſt; in the rear. 


He put the handmaids and their children fore- } 


© moſt, and Leah and her children after, and Rachel 
and Joſeph hindermyſ/. | Geneſis, 


w» 


$3 made! 8ha. 


Hooker. | 


HIN 


Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh by, 
And leave you hindermoſt. _ .. Shakeſp. 
Hi'\xbmosT, hind'/-miist, adj. {hind and me/.] 
The laſt; the lag; that which comes in 
the rear, 
"Tis not his wont to be the hindmoſt man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now. Shak, 
He met thee by the way, and ſmote the þAinds 
erg of thee, even all that were feeble behind. 
Die. xxv, 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages caſt, 
The firſt of this, and hindugſ of the laſt, 
A lofing gameſter. Dryden, 
/ The race by vigour, net by vaunts is won; 
So take the bindmeft, hell—he ſaid, and run. Pope. 
HiNGE, hindzh'. . /. {or hingle, from hangle 
or Hang.] N 
I. Joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
At the gate 
Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide, 
On golden +inges turning. Milton. 
Then from the hinge their ſtrokes the gates di- 
vorce, - | 
| And where the way they cannot find, they force. 
Denham. 
Heav'n's imperiousqueen ſhot down from high ; 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly,  * 
The gates are forc'd. : Dryden. 

2. The cardinal points of the world, Eaſt, 
Weſt, North, and South. 

' If when the moon is in the hinge at Eaſt, 
The birth breaks forward from its native reſt ; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, h 
This ſtation gives, Creech's Manilius. 

3. A 8 rule or principle. | 

The other hinge of puniſhment might turn up- 
en a law, whereby all men, who di&not marry 
by the age of five and twenty, ſhould pay the 
third part of their revenue. Temple. 

4. To be off the hinges. To be in a ſtate of 
irregularity and diſorder. fb; its 

The man's ſpirit is out of order, and off ths 

\ Singes; and till that be put into its right frame, 
he will be perpetually diſquieted. Tillotſon. 

Methinks we ftand on ruins, Nature ſhakes 
About us, and this univerſal frame 
So looſe, that it but wants another pufh 
To leap from off its hinges. | Dryden, 

To Hix E, hindzh'. v. a. [from the noun.} 

1. To furniſh with hinges. 

2. To bend as an hinge. TE, 
Be thou a flatt'rer now, and hinge the knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, : 
Blow off thy cap. - Shakes. 

To HixT, hint', v. a. [enter, Fr. Skinner.) 
To bring to mind by a flight mention or 
remote alluſion ; to mention imperfealy. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt $iat a fault, and heſitate diſlike. Pope. 

In waking whiſpers, aud repeated dreams, 

To bint pure thought, and warn the favour'd ſoul. 

5 Thomſon. 


touch 


7 HixT at, hint', To allude to; to 
 MAightly upon. | | 
Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill remem- 
bers that agriculture ought to be ſome way hinted 

at throughout the whole poem. 
Addiſon on the 


| Mn 4 Georgichs. 
Hix r, hint“. =. /. [from the verb.) | 


| 1, Faint notice given to the mind; remote 


alluſion; diſtant infinu ation 

Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and 

intimations, the firſ hints and whiſpers of. good 

arid evil, that Paſs in his heart. 
2- Suggeſtion ; intimation.. . | 
| On this Hint I ſpake, 5 0 
She lov d me forthe dangers I had paſt. Sha. Ohl. 

Actions are ſo full of circumſtances, that, as 
met! obſerve ſome parts more than others, they 
take different hints, and put different inter pre- 
tations on them. Ain. 


: ; South. 
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—— 


_ -Hr1'xworrT, hlp'-wart: 4. ＋ [hip * bort. ] 
in ; 


2. The haunch ; the fleſh of the thigh, 


_ Hrpp1s4, hlp“plsh. 


* 


% 


* 


HI R 


HIP, Mp“. „ E [}ype, Sax.] | 


4. The joint of the thigh. | 
How now, which of your hr has the moſt pro- 
found ſciatica? ? | Sbaleſp. 
Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, 
uſing continualtiding, they were generally moleſt- 
ed wich the ſciatica or hi gout. Brown's Yulgar Er. 


So th ds uſe | 
To-fet the ſame mark on the % 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. Hudibras. 
Againſt a ſtamp his tuſſes the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd his þips with one continu'd wound. 
Dryden. 
9. To bur on 'the hip, [A low phraſe.] 
To have an advantage over another. It 
ſeems to be taken from hunting, the Hi or 
Saunch of a deer being the part commonly 
ſeized by the dogs. 
If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 
I'll have our Michael Caffio on the hip. Sbateſp. 


1P, hip'. . . [from þeopa, Sax.] The fruit 
of the briar or the dogroſe. 
Eating hip, and drinking wat'ry foam. Hub. Tale. 
- Why ſhould you want ? Behold, the earth hath 
roots; | 
The oaks bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet hips. Shakeſp. 
' Years of ſtore of haws and hips do commonly 
portend cold winters, Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
To Hir, hip. v. a. [from big.] | 
x. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 1 
His horſe was Hipp d. | Shotefp. | 
3. Hip-hop. A cant word formed by the 
_reduplication of Sp. | | 
Your different taſtes divide our poet's cares; 
One foot the ſock, t'other the buſkin wears : 
Thus, while he ſtrives to pleaſe, he's forc'd to do't, 
Like Volſcius hip-hop in a ſingle boot. Congreve. 
Hir, hip”. interje#. An exclamation, or call- | 
ing to one; the ſame as the Latin h, bens“ 
| | . » Ainſworth. 
HIr, hlp'. adj. A corruption of - 
pochondriack, Ainſau. 
Hir rock' x TAU, hip-pô-séen-tär. 1. ſ. Lie- 
aN aνν e -; Hippocentaurt, Fr.] A fabulous 
monſter, half horſe and half man. 
How are poetical fictions, how are bi ppocen- 
taurs and chimeras to be imagined, which are things 
quite out of nature, and whereof we can have no 
notion? | Dryden. 
Hr'ez?0CRAss, hip'-pd-kris. 1, f. [hypocras, Fr. 
_"guaſt vinum Hippocratis.] A medicated wine. 
Sack and the well-ſpic'd Speere, the wine, 
Waſſail the bowl, with ancient ribbands fine. Xing. 
Hir rocaargs's Sleeve, hip-pok'-kri-tiz-6z- 
slèv. u, /. A woollen bag, made by joining 


H 


* 


þ 


the two oppoſite angles of a 1quare. piece of | 


flannel, uſed to ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions 


for clarification. | . 
HYyPOGRIFF, = <f ors n. J. Cl and 
; hippogrifſe, Fr.] A winged horſe ; a 


being imagined by Ariofto. 

He caught him up, and without win 
Of bippogriff bore through the air ſublime, Milton. 
Hiry/'oroTamus, hip=p6-pot/-i-mis. u. / 

[bree and Torap©-.) The river horſe. 
animal found in the Nile. 
Hrrsnor, hip'-shot. adj. [hip and 
Sprained or diſlocated in the hip. 
Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo like 
u fool, as if you were er? fays the gooſe to 
"the golling. - 23604 1 Eftrange, 
.Aphnt. Ws 
To | RE, kr. DV. A. [þypan,. Sax.) 4 
1. To procure any thing for temporary uſe - 
at a certain price. by 
= His ſordid avarice rakes _  , 


* 


An 
Hot.) 


* 


HIS | 
To engage a man in temporary ſervice for 


Wäges. 
They weigh ſilver in the balance, and hire a 
goldſmith, and he maketh it a god. I/. xlvi. 6. 
I cannot ſtrike at wretched kerns, whoſe arms 
Are hir'd to bear their ſtaves. Shakeſp, 
3- To bribe. | 


Themetes firſt, tis doubtful whether þir'd, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, | 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be down. |. 


Dryden. 
4. To Engage for pay: with the reciprocal 
word, | 
They that were full, hired out themſelves for 
bread; and they that were hungry, ceaſed. rSam. ii. 
5. To let; to ſet for a time at a certain price. 
This, to prevent ambiguity, has ſome- 
times the particle out ; as, he hired out his 
houſe to ſtrangers. © | 


Hire, hir“. 2. /. [þyne, Sax.) | 

1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 
any thing. 

2. Wages paid for ſervice. 


of 


Great thanks and goodly meed to that good fire ; | 


He thence departing gave for his pains hire. Spenſ. 
I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hre 1 ſav'd under your father, Shak. 

Though little was their re, and light their gain, 

| Yet fomewhat to their ſhare he threw. Dryden. 

All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame, Dryd. 

HixELI Se, hiYr-ling. . . from hire. 
1. One who ſerves for wages. 

The bireling longs to ſee the ſhades deſcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. Sandys. 
In the framing of Hiero's ſhip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year, beſides 
many other hirelings for carriages. W i/kins's Dedel. 

"Tis frequent here to ſee a freeborn ſon 


On the left hand of a rich hireling run. Dryd. Fuv. 


2. A mercenary ; a proſtitute. ; 
Now ſhe ſhades thy evening walk with bays, 
No bireling ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe. Pope. 

Hr RELING, . ht'r-fing. adj. Serving for hire; 
venal ; mercenary ; doing what 1s done for 
money. | | 3 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners for his funeral due. Dryden. 

Hi'R ER, hir-rtir. u. /. [from hire.] 

1. One who uſes any thing paying a recom- 
pence; one who employs others paying 
wages, | 

2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps ſmall 

- Horſes to let. | 

HirsU'TE, her-sG't. adj. [hirſutus, Lat.) 
Rough ; rugged. EN 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and þjrſute roots: 
the hirſute is a middle ſort, between the bulbous * 
and fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth ſap up- 
wards and downwards, putteth forth in round, 

| Bacon. 

H1s, hlz/. pronoum pqſeſi ve. [þyr, Sax. 

1. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging to 
him that was before mentioned. | 

England his approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſacking of a gulph. $54. H. V. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend hi paſſion, Sal. 

28 Heav'n and yourſelf 1 ot 

HFad part in this fair maid ; now heav'n hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid: 


Your part in her you could not keep from death : | 


But heav'n keeps his part in eternal life, Shale/p. 
If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpoſi- 
but offend us. Wy Shakefp. 
He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked up 
under an oak in che wood, has appropriated them 
to * ; nobody can deny but the nouriſhment 
0 Py . | 


Bon as he bears this laſt ſurrender of hie, it will | 


18 
 Whene'er [| ftoop, he offers at a 


kiſs 
And when my arms I ſtretch, he = 


ſtretches bs, 


2. It was crow, uſed in a neutral ke. - 
where we now lay 7ts. ele, 
Who can imprels che foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his carth-bound root? Sa M a 
— dot the dreadful ſpout, VOY 
Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune's gar 
In his deſcent. Shatkeſp, Treilu; and Cent 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, vhich thoubehclys 
But in His motion like an angel ſings, "0 
Still quiring to the young-cy'd cherubims. 8575 0 
This rule is not ſo genetal, but that it adi 
his exceptions. Carew's Survey of Cor: 
Opium loſeth ſome of „ poiſonou- | 
be vapoured out, mingled with \ pirit of wine, Baca. 


3. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſign of the genie 

tive caſe ;; as, the man his ground, for the 

man's ground, It is now rarely thus uſe 

as its uſe proceeded probably from a falſe 

opinion that the s formative of the genitive 
was his contracted. 

Where is this mankind now ? who lives to age 

Fit to be made Methuſalem Ji page? Dent, 

By thy fond conſort, by thy father's cares, 

By young Telemachus ii blooming years. Poe, 


4. It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to this 
man 8. 


all. 1 


quality it it 


Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands, 
Defire his jewels, and this other's houſc. Shake} 
5. Anciently before . 
Every ot us, each for þ:s ſeif, laboured how tg 
recover him. | Sidney, 


20 Hiss, his'. v. 1. [hifſen, Dut.] 

1. To utter a noiſe like that of a ſerpent and 
fome other animals. It is remarkable, that 
this word cannot be pronounced without 
making the noiſe which it fignifes, 

In the height of this bath to be thrown into the 
Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that ſurge, like 
a horſeſhoe ; think of that; /i ing hot. $444}, 
| The merchants ſhall %% at thee. Exel. xxvii.36, 
See the furies ariſe : 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they % in their hair. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt 
Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpear, which, Vi ing as it flew, 
Fierc'd through the yielding planks. Dad, 
2+ To condemn at a publick exhibition; which 
is ſometimes done by Hing. 
Men ſhall purſue with merited diſgrace; 
Hy, clap their hands, and from his country chace, 


- 4 Ganchu. 
To Hiss, his“. v. a. [hircean, Sax.) 
1. To condemn by hifling ; to explode. 
Every one will % him out to his dilgrace, 
| Eccles. xx. 
She would ſo ſhamefully fail in the laſt act, that, 

inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to be i 
off the ſtage. | More, 
| I have ſeen many ſucceſſtons of men, who have 

ſhot themſelves into the world, ſome bolting out 

upon the Rage with vaſt applauſe, and others A4 
off, and quitting it with diſgrace. Daun. 
Will you venture your all upon a cauſe, which « 
would be hd out of all the courts as ridiculous! 
Collier on Duchitgs 

2+ To procure hiſſes or diſgrace. 

Thy mother plays, and I 1 
Play too; but ſo diſgrac d a part, whoſe ifue 
Will hiſs me to my grave. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tat 

What's the neweſt grief? 
. | ——That of an hour's age doth / /i the ſpeaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. S.. Mot 


Hiss, his“. z./. [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome oth! 


animals. | 
He % for hiſs return'd, with forkedtogl 


Locke. | 


_ To forked tongue, 


HI. S 


1. Cepſure 3 expreſſion 
„ 


On all fides, from innumerable tongues, 
A diſmal univerſal , the found 
Of publick ſcorn Milton. 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no fears 
Of B, blows, or want, or Joſs of ears. Pope. 
Hier, bist“ interj. [Of this word 1 know 
not the original: ſome thought it a cor- 
ruption of gh, Lui it, by/pt, hift ; but 1 
have heard that it is an Iriſh verb com- 
manding filence.] An exclamation com- 
manding fitence, 
Mute filence hi along 
Leſs Philomel will deign a ſong, 
In her ſweeteſt ſaddeft plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 
Hiſt, Ii, ſays another that ſtood by, away, 
doctor; for here's a whole pack of diſmals coming. 
5 | Swwift. 
HisTo'RIAN, hls-to'-ryan. . fe [hiltoricus, 
Lat, biftorien, Fr.] A writer of facts and 
events; a writer of hiſtory. 
What thanks ſufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I to render thee, divine 
forian / Milton. 
Our country which has produced writers of the 
Srſt figure in every other kind of work, has been 
very barren in good þforians. Adiiſen. 
Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 


of contempt uſed in 


* 


The long bifforien of my country's woes. Pope, - 
HISTORICAL, hfs-tor-Ik-41.7 adj. LHiſto- 
HIS ſO'RICK, his-td6r/-ik. vique, Fr. * 


biſlaricus, Lat.] 
1. Containing or g 
and events. 
Becauſe the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occaſion of theſe ſeveral ad- 
; ventures; for the method of a poet hiftorical is nat 


ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer. Spenſer. 


iving an account of facts 


_— 


In an <;forical relation we uſe terms that are! 


moſt proper and beſt. known. - Burnet's Theory. | 
Here riſing bold the patriot's honeſt face; 
There warriors frowning in þiforick braſs. Pope. 
4-Suitable or pertaining to hiſtory ornarrative. 
With equal juſtice and H toric care, 
Their laws, their toils, theirarms with his compare. 
| Prior. 
HisTO'RICALLYhis-tor'-rik-Al-Iy. adv. [from 
— biſtorical.) In the manner of hiſtory ; by 
way of narration. 
The goſpels, which are weekly read, do all 
Siflorically declare ſomething which our Lord Jeſus 
Christ him ſelf either ſpoke, did, or ſuffered in his 
on perſon. Hooker. 
When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver þiftorically, we conſtrue as if it were legally 
meant, and ſo urge it further than we can prove it 
Was intended, do we not add to the laws of God? 
N Hooker. 
[Alter his life has been rather invented than 
+ written, I ſhall confider him }:/orically as an 
author, with regard to thoſe works he has left” 
behind him. Pope's Eſſay on Homer. 
To HisTo'rrty, his-tor'-y-ff. v. a. [from 
hiſtory.) To relate; to record in hiſtory. * 
a . O, muſe, 4277055 
Her praiſe, Whole praiſe to learn your fkill hath | 
| framed me. Sidrey. 
The third age they term hiſtoricon ; that is, 
wherein matters have been more truly bifte- 
rified, and thereſore may be believed. Breton: L. Er. 
HisrostoaA Pur, bis-t6-r$-0"-graf-ur. 
4. J, Urogie and vga; bifforiographe, Fr.] 
Au hiſtorian; a wiiter of biſtory. 
Won 
ah Poriographer © Spenſer. 
| What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers conceive * per- 
- 24 famous among us, ſhould they form their 


* 


* 


HisToRI0/GRAPHY, his-tö-ry-&“-gräf -F. 1½ 


HISTORY, biz-thr-$, 1. , Cicegia; hiſtorin, 


| HisTR10/N1CALLY, his- try-on-Y-kal-Y. adv. 


a poet. hiſtorical is not ſuch as | 


HIT 


I put the journals into a ſtrong bot, after the 
manner of the kiftoriographers of ſome eaſtern | 
' monarchs. Arbuthnot's Hiflory of Jin Bull. 


[i5"%iz and pa. 


The art or employment 
of an hiſtorian. 


Lat. hiftoire, Fr. | 
1. A narration of events and facts delivered 
- with dignity. 

Juſtly Cæſar ſcorns the poet's lays; 

It 15 to hiſtory he truſts for praiſe, 
2. Narration ; relation. 
The % part lay withina little room. Wiſeman. 
What Fiffories of toil could I declare? 
But ſtill long-weary'd nature wants repair. Pope. 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. 

Hiſlory ſo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
Bible, is neceſſary to divines. Matis. 
HisToRY Piece, his'-thr-F-pe's. 1. ſ. A picture 
repreſenting ſome memorable event. 

His works reſemble a large kiftory piece, where 
even the leſs important figures have ſome con- 

venient place. Pope. 


HISTRIO/NICAL, hls-try-On-N-kal. 2 „, 
IIISTRIO NICK, his-try-6n'-Ik. 1. 
[from Hiſtrio, Lat. hiftrion, Fr.] Befitting 
the ſtage ; ſuitable to a player; becoming 
buffoon ; theatrical, ; 


Pope. 


1 


£ 
* 


ö 


{from hiftrianical.) Theatrically; in the 
manner of a buffoon. | 

To HIT, hit”. v. a. [from ictus, Lat. Miaſbeav; 
from hitte, Dan, to throw at random, Junius. 
1. To'ſtrike; to touch with a blow. 

When [I firſt ſaw her 1. was preſently ſtricken ; 
and I, like a fooliſh child, that when any thing 
hits him will ſtrike himſelf again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though I would perſuade 
mine eyes that theyf were deceived. Sidney. 


tell him his fin and folly, South, 
2. To touch the mark; not to miſs. | 
Is he a god that ever flies the light? 
Or naked he, diſguis'd in all untruth ? 
If he he blind, how hitteth he ſo right? Sidney. 


So hard it is to tremble, and nat te err, and 
to kit the mark with a ſhaking hand. South. 
3. To attain ; to reach; not to fail; uſed of 

tentative experiments. 
Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is ſo bi in you; 
His very air, that 1 ſhould call you brother, 
As 1 did him. Shakeſp. 
Search every comment that your care can ſind, 
Some here, ſome there, may hit the poet's mind. 
Roſcommon, 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours to 
bit the notes right, put it paſt doubt that they 
have perception, and retain ideas, and uſe them 
for-patterns. | Locle. 
Here's an opportunity to ſhew how great a 
bungler my author is in hitting features, Atterbury. 
4. To ſuit; to be comfortable to. 
Hail, divineſt melancholy! ? 
| Whoſe faintly viſage is too bright 
To hit the ſenſe of human fight. Milton. 
5. To ſtrike; to catch by the right bait z to 
touch properly. 
- There you h him: St. Dominick loves charity 
| -excecedingly.: that argument never fails wah bien. 

4 ryden, 
6. To hit off. To ſtrike out; to fix or deter- 

mine luckily. * 

W hat prince 


that of the people he governs. Temple, 
7. To hit out. To perform by good luck. 
Having the ſound of ancient poets ringing in 

his ears, I mought needs in ſinging bit our ſome 


5 


Das of them from the writings of thoſe our 
_—_— e 


F 


His conſcience ſhall It him in the teeth, and 


ſoeyer can Git of. this great ſecret, | 


need know no more either for his own ſafety, or | 


11 


To Hir, hit'. v. 2. 
1. To claih; to collide. 
if hodies be exterffion alone, how can they move 
and /i# one againſt another? or what can make 
diſtinct ſurfaces in an uniform extenſion? Locke. 
Bones, teeth, and ſhells being ſuſtained in the 
water with metallick corpuſcles, and the ſaid cor- 
puſcies meeting with and þitting upon thoſe bo- 
dies, become conjoined with them. MHWoodward, 


2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by acci- 
dent; not to miſs, 
Oſt expedtation fails, and moſt oft there 
Where maſt it promiſes; and oft it bits 
Where hope is coldeſt and deſpair moſt fits. Shal. 
3+ To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. N 
The experiment of binding of thoughts would 
be diverſified, and you are to note whether it 
hits for the moſt part. Bacon : Natural Hiſtory, 
But thou bring'ft valour too and wit, 
Two things that ſeldom fail to hit. Hudib rat. 
This may hit, tis more than barely poſſible, Dryd. 
All human race would fain be wits, 


And millions miſs for one that hits, Swift, 
4. To light on. 
There is a kind of conveying of effectual and 


imprinting paſſages amongſt compliments, which 
is of ſingular uſe, if a man can hit upon it, Bacon 
You've hit upon the very ſtring, which touch d, 
Echoes the ſound, and jars within my ſoul; 
There lies my grief. Dryden: Spaniſs Fryar. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that they 
ſhould not find out the way of writing ſooner: ſure 
he was a fortunate man, who, after men had heen 
eternally fo dull as not to find it out, had the luck 
at laſt to hit upon it. 8 Tillotſon. 
There's a juſt medium betwixt. eating too much 
and too little; and this dame had t upon't, when 
the matter was fo ordered that the hen brought her 
every day an egg. L*Eftrange. 
None of them 5 upon the art. Addiſon, 
There's but a true and a falſe prediction in any 
telling of fortune; and a man | wh never hits on 
the right ſide, cannot be called a bad gueſfer, but 
muſt miſs out of deſign. Bentley. 
HIx, hit“. 2. J. [from the verb.] 
I. A ftroke. 2 
The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes be- 
tween you and him, he fhall not exceed you three 
kits. Sbalgſp. Hamlet. 
3 3p he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais d, 
And at each bit with wonderfſcem amaz'd.Drydens 
2. A chance; a fortuitous event. 

To ſuppoſe a watch, by the blind 474:'of chance, 
to perform diverſity of orderly motions, without 
the regulation of art, this were the more pardona- 
ble abſurdity. Granville, 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain; it is odds, 
but we ſhall judge Wrong; and if we ſhould judge 
right, yet it is not properly ſxill, but chance; not 


a true judgment, but a lucky b. Seu. 
BZBut with more lucky tit than thoſe 7% 
'That uſe to make the ſtars depoſe. Hudibras. 


The fiſherman's waiting, and the lucky bit it 
had in the concluſion, tell us, that honeſt endea- 
vours will not fail. | L' Eftrange. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and hits fortuitous aroſe; | 
Then any thing might comg-from any thing; 


For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring ? 
3 p 1 Blackmore, 

3. A lucky chance. 7 | | 
Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one 
Theſe bits of words a true poet often finds, 
without ſecking.. Dryden. 


And drinks cham aigne among the wits, - 
ire deep he toaſtsthe tow'ring laſſes. Prior. 
20 Hitch, hitsh', wv. u. [hegan, Sax-'or 


* 


| of cheir tunes. Spexers, 


hocher, Fr. Skinner.) To catch; to move 
| by 1 know not where it is uſed b 
PENS. PE wes 


: - = 3 


4 


* 
7 


ut in | 
the 


HIT HOA HOA 


the following paſſage ; nor here know well A puiſſant and mighty pow'r | froſt.) The congelations of dey in froſty 
_ what it means. | Is marching hitberward in proud array, SB | mornings on the graſs. 

W hoe'er offends at ſome unlucky time | Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear | When the dew- was gone up, behold upon the 
slides in a verſe, or hitches in a rhyme The bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue face of the wilderneſs there lay a ſmall round 
Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, Draws bitherward, Milton. thing, as ſmall as the bear-froft on the ground. 
And the fad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. | HIVE, hi'v. 2. /. [He, Sax. ] i 25 Exod. xvi. 14 

To Hi'TCHEL, hitsh'-el. v. a. [See Har-. The habitation or artificial receptacle of In Farenheit's fhermometer, at thirty-two ge. 
- EHEL.] To beat or comb flax or hemp. bees. >. the water in the air begins to freeze, which 
Hi'TCHBL, hitsh-El. 2. / lheckel, Germ.) So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome ſtench, | is Hear, | Ard utbnot. 
The inſtrument with which flax is beaten Are from their hives and houſes driv'n away. Shah. HOAR D, h&rd. 2. / ſhops; Sax.) A ſtore 
or combed. | So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, laid up in fecret ; a hidden ſtock ; a trea 
Hir nE, hi'th. 2. /. [hySe, Sax.] A ſmall ha- Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their ear, ſure. | 2 
ven to land wares out of veſlels or boats: Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the bive. Waller. I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeck 
as Preenhithe, and Lambhithe, now Lambeth, Bees have each of thema hole in their 5ive: ; The ſquirrel's hoart, aud fetch thee thence new 
HUTHER, hith“L ür. adv. [hiSen, Sax. *} © their honey is their own, and every bee minds her nuts. Stateſp 
x. To this place from ſome other. own concerns. | Addiſon. They might have even ſtarved, had it not been 

Czfar, tempted with the fame 2. The bees inhabiting a hive, for this providential reſerve, this board, that was 
Of this ſweet iſland, never conquered,. The commons, like an angry hive of bees ſtowed in the ſtrata underneath, and now (ez. 
And envying the Britons blazed name, That want their leader, ſcatter up and down.Sbak, ſonably diſcloſed, Woodward, 
O hideous hunger of dominion ! hither came. .3- A company being together. To HoarD, hord. v. a. To make hoards - 
Spenſer. | What modern maſons call a lodge, was by an- to lay up ſtore. 5 

Men muſt endure —_ tiquity called a biveof free maſons; and therefore, He ſear'd not once himſelf to be in ne 
2 p ; ; , , - , ed, 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither. |, when a diſſention happens, the going off is to] Nor car'd to board for thole whom he did breed 
3 ; Sbaleſp. this day called ſwarming; Swift. | 50 . 

58 Who brought me hither Ta Hivg, ht'v, v. a. [from the noun,;] | | Happy always was it for that ſon, . 
Will bring me hence, no other guide I ſeek. Mit. 1. To put into hives; to harbour. Whoſe father for his boarding went to hell? $hat 
%. 4 2 et in l : hither and thither, Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has been troubleſome to | To HOAR D, hd'rd. v. a. | | ; 

to this place and that. th me: after his bees, my latter ſwarm is ſcarcely | x, To lay in hoards ; to huſband privily : | 

3. To this end; to this deſign; to-this to-“ worth biving, . 8 a ſtore Rereily. : d priruy; to 
pick of argument: [huc, Lat. Huc refer When bees are fully ſettled, and the cluſter at The boarded plague: of the gods requite your 
exitum.] Not much uſed. ; the Viggeſt, bive them. Mortimer . Huſbandry. | love! Sbakeſp, 

. Hereupon dependeth whatſoever difference there . To contain, as in hives ; to receive, as to You hoard not health for your own private ule, 
is between the ſtates-of ſaints in glory 5 hither we an habitation. But on the publick ſpend the rich produce, Did. 
refer whatſoever belongeth unto the higheſt per- Ambitious now to take exciſe You will be unſucceſsful, if you give out of a 
 keRtion of man, by way of ſervice ay” "rn of a more fragrant paradiſe, a | great man, who is remarkable for his frugality 

ooker. 


| : . © He at Fuſcara's fleeve orriv'd for the publick, that he ſquanders away the na- 
Hieber belong all thoſe texts, which require of * 5 tion's money; but you may ſafcly relate tl 
OS ONT 35 walk after the Seth, bu Where all delicious ſweets are hiv'd. Cleaveland. 7 y Y laicly relate that, he 


after the ſpirit. - a Tillotſon. | To Hive, hl'v. v. os. To take ſhelter to- | TS * . 2 
1 Ry — : af opens. hithermoſt. 2 gether 2 * fancy en = el | 5 e when it is boarded in our treaſures, or con- 
| GOT» RI * 8 Moore than the wild cat: drones hive not with me, Tag uae 2 e e ee 9. "P 
But on the hither fide, a different ſort, ; Theremns | pave wHth Bangs”. _-. Shale. | +. It is fometimes enforced by the particle ap 
From the high neighb'ring hills deſcended. Milt. In ſummer we wander in a paradifaical ſcene, | ] have juſt occaſion to com * of them da 
An eternal duration may be ſhorter or longer | _ $9078 groves and gardens; due at this ſeaſon 6 becauſe 4 in underſtand —— would bear 
en hither end, namely that extreme ky 1 OO * 2 ä 9 -_ uf as * do their grandam gold, only to 

it is finite. | 8 . p ook on it themſclves, and hinder others f 
H1'THERMOST, hith-ür-müst. adj. [of hither, | Hi'ver, hi'v-ir. 1. . [from hive.} One | making uſe of it. "5g : 2 

adv.) Neareſt on this fide. | who puts bees in hives. - g The baſe wretch who boards up all he can, 
That which is external can be extended to ag 1 61 a 1 a 1 of — beer, and Is prais'd, and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dit. 

ter extent at the hithermoſt extreme. Hale. waſh his hands and face therewith. Mortimer. Hoa“ DER. hö'rd- 
H1'THERTO,, lth'-Ur-tö. adv. [from hither.}.| Ho, 7 ,z Finterj. Lebe! Lat.] A call; a 2 Co on, . 
1. Yet ;. to this time. Hoa $S:::. ſudden exclamation to give Since commodities will be raiſed, this altera- 
. Hithertol have only told the reader what ought | notice of approach, or any thing elſe. tion will be an advantage to nobody but boarders 
not to be the ſubject of a. picture or. of a poem. What noile there, bo? Shakeſp. of money. Lale 
; | | | Dryden. | Here dwells my father Jew : Boa, who's within? Ho AR Hñouxp. h&r-hound [ 7 

2. In any time tim now. | ” Shakeſp. e , ound. 1. ſe marrubium, 
More ample ſpirit than bitberio was wont, ' Stand, bo / ſpeak the word along. Shakeſp. | mo 7 P 1 4 A/ F 
Ho neces, while the ſana ances = | Wente n ET To ro: 
1ſo ign 1 t. Fairy S. 1 i | | ar ineis: 1 nous 
. 1 2 "av; recount. Fairy E. 8 kings would ſtart forth, and * for the relief it gives in moiſt aſthmas, of whicha 
ln this we are not their adverſaries, tho' they Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Zech. ii. 6. _—_ 11 e a Hl 
in the other. hitherto have been ours. Hooker. Ho, ſwain, what ſhepherd owns that ragged ” uſed. . 1 | ill 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands impos'd ſheep ? | Ded, Ho“ ARIN ESS, h0'r-y-nis. 2. /. [from hoary.] 


Thave perform d, as reaſon was, obeying. Milton. | HO AR, hör. adi. lban, Sax.) The ſtate of being whitith . the colour 05 


Hitherto ſhe kept her love conceal'd, 1. White old men's hair, 
And with thoſe graces ev'ry day: beheld 1 people, ä He grows a wolf, his Hoaringſi remains, 
The graceful youth. . Dryden. | whom Ireland ſent from loughs and Wen And the ſame rage in other members reigns. Dry#- 


© He could not have failed to add the oppoſition | HOARSE.. b&r . . 
. 8 * | Fairfax, ,. hO'rs. adj, Char, Sax. heerſch 
ef ill ſpirits to the good alone: this has hitherto Iſlands of bliſs, all aſſaults | N. Dut.] Having the voice rough, as with a 


been the practice of the moderns. Dryden: Fuv. | f | | a - 
| fo A ele. Baffling, like thy boar cliffs the loud ſea 1 cold — 0d Fevad. 


. ; a | . 
been aſſumed by the leaſt qualified hands. Sruift. 2. Grey with age: — Clap into't roundly, without hawking or ſpits 


> 


$ 


HYTHERWARD, hith'-ar-ward. J 3 x Ke ; 3 
W ad u. It govern'd was and guided evermore ting, or ſaying we are boarſe. Stalſp, 

Hr'THERWARDS, hith'-br-whrdz. 5 % Through wifdom of a matron grave and bear. True raven himſelf is boarſe, » - 
(hJBengeand, Sax. This way; towards this || | Spenſer. That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan - 4 
place. Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng; | Under my battlements. Shateſp. Maca? 
Some parcels of their power are forth already, | Vouth and boar ae „ rere man . Hle ſped his eps along the boarſe reſounding 
And only bitberward” » * Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 1 Pope. * ſhore. 1 Drydi. 

5 The king himſelf _ er hath ſet forth, 3. White with froſt. e The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt co0c5, 
Or bitberwards intended peedily, : Shakep.  HOAR-FROST,. r- frost. ns F. [hoar and : ; Mournfully boarſe. 2 a 101 
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HOB 


— 


nontszur, bO'rs-1y- 


f h harſh voice. 
* . at nearer diſtance Boarſely bay d; 


| F id. Dryd. 
hunter cloſe purſu*d the viſionary maid. Dry 
A VARSENESS, h6'rs-nls. 1. /. [from Hoa. 
Roughneſs of voice. 
voice is ſometimes intercluded by an boar ſe- 
or viſcous phlegm. Holder. 
1 had 2 voice in heav'n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams 
Had damp'd it to a boarſeneſs. Dryd. King Arthur. 
want of it in the wind-pipe occaſions 
in the gullet, and difficulty of ſwallow- 
bearſe 6 Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
HOARY, bi rg. adj. ban, hatund, Sax. See 
Hoax. | 
White; whitiſh. To 
Thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd, 
The beary willows waving with the wind. Addiſon. 
' White or grey with age. ; 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeſt y and hairs all boary grey. Spenſer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and ma- 
| jefty of the boary old prince in his ſo great extre-- 
mity, diſmifled him, and ſent him again into the 
* ty. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Has then my hoary head deſerv'd no better? 


Rowe. 


Then in full age, and boary holineſs, 
| Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. Prior. 
| White with froſt. 

The ſeaſons alter; boary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Sap. 
, Mouldy ; moſly ; ruſty. ERP 

There was- brought out of. the city into the 
camp very coarſe, Boary, moulded bread. 


0 HO'BBLE, hd6b't; D. N. ſto hop, to hopple 5 
to bobble,] | 
To walk lamely or aukwardly upon one leg 
more than the other; to hitch ;- to walk 
with unequal and uncumbered ſteps. 

The friar was bobbling the fame way too. Dryg. 


dome perſons continued a kind of bobbling march | 


on the broken arches, but fell through. Addiſon. 
Was he ever able to walk withour leading- 
ſtrings, without being diſcovered by his bob3ling ? 
Swift. 
To move roughly or unevenly. Feet being 
aleribed to verſes, whatever is done with. 
feet is likewiſe aſcribed to them, 
Thoſe ancient Romans had a ſort of extempore 


poetry, or untuneable bobbling verſe. Dryden. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 
She bobblerin alternate verſe. Prior. 


VBBLE, hebT.. n. /. [from the verb.] Une- 
ren aukward gait. / | : 
One of his heels is higher than the other, which 
bes him a Bobble in his gait. Gulliver Travels. 
0 rER, hob-Iar, 1. /. [from Hobby.] 
For twenty bobblers armed, Iriſhmen fo called; 
alle they ſerved on hobbies, he paid ſix-pence 
piece per diem. Davies. 
* BBLINGLY,h6b/Aing-lF. adv. [from hole. ] 
Clumfily ; aukwardly; with a halting gait. 
BBY, hob'-by. 1. ſ. ( Hobereau, Fr.] 
A ſpecies of hawk. 
* have ſuch. a hovering poſſeſſion of the 
oline, as an bobby hath over a lark. Bacon. 
, people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
17 dare like larks under the awe of a painted 
Laks 3 L' Efirange. 
rp le dar d to ſhun the Bobby's flight. Dryd. 
Rees Gothick, a- horſe; hobin, Fr. a 
ß borſe.] An Iriſn or Scottiſh horſe 


*pacing horſe; a garran. See HOBBLER. 


1 


Thoſe 
trifle 
*% young children, who are try'd in 


Cecarti 
n de keep their ſteps from ſliding, 


Brave contenders about opinionative 
like aged Socrates upon his boy's hobby 
| Glanville, 


adv. [frotn hoar/e.) | 


Knolles's Hiſtory... 


ek on which boys get aſtride and ride. 


HOD 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 


Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro libitu, and ſcout 7 


On horſe call'd bobby, or without, Prior, 
No hobby horſe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this Rod of Sid compare. Stvift. 


4. A ſtupid fellow, 


I have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak 


to you, which theſe bobby horſes muſt not hear. 


Shakeſp. 

HoB60'BLIN,. hob-gob/-lin. x. ſ. [according 
to Skinner, for robgoblins, from Robin Good- 
fellow, Hob being the nickname of Rolin: 
but more probably, according to Wallis and 
Junius, hopgoblins empuſæ, becauſe they do 
not move their feet: whence, ſays Wallis, 
came the boys play of fox in the hole, the 
fox always hopping on one leg.] A tfrightful 


fairy. 

Fairies, black, grey, green and white; 
Attend your othce and your quality : 
Crier hobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. 


little bombs. 


Ho'BnAiL, hob/-nal. n. . [from hobby and 
nail.) A nail uſed in ſhoeing a hobby or 
little horſe ; a nail with a thick ſtrong head. 

Steel, if thou turn thine edge, I beſeech Jove on 


my knees thou may'ſt be turn d into B,. 


Shakeſp. 
We ſhall buy maidens as they buy bobnails, by 


the hundred. Shakeſp. 


Ho'BNAILED, h6b'-nAld. adj. [from hobnail.] 


Set with hobnails. 


Would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 


Would'ſt thou, to run the gantlet, theſe expoſe 
To a whole company of bobnail'd ſhoes? Dryden. 


Ho' BN ORB, hob'-n6b. This is probably cor- 
rupted from hab nab by a coarſe pronuncia- 


tion, See. HAB NAB. 


His incenſement at this moment is ſo implaca-- 
ble, that ſatisfaction can be none, but pangs of 
death and ſepulchre : . bebnob is his word; give't, 
TOE, Shakeſp. 


or take't. 


Hock, hok'. . /.. [The ſame with hough ; 


Hoh, Sax.] The joint between the knee. 


and the fetlock. 


20 Hock, hok'. v. a. [from the noun.} To 


diſable in the hock. 
Hock, h6k'. } 
Ho'/cCkamoRE;z hôk-A-mör. 
Maine.) Old ſtrong. Rheniſh. 
Reſtor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and agua vite ; 
And made em ſtoutly overcome 
With bachrach, bockamore and mum. , Hudibras. 
Wine becomes ſharp, as bock, like vitriolick 
acidity. Floyer. 
If cyder- royal ſhould become unpleaſant, and as 
unfit to bottle as old Boclamore, mix one hogſhead 
of that and one of tart new cyder together, Mort. 
Ho'CkHERB, h6k'-heErb. 7. /. [hoc and Herb.] 
A plant; the ſame with mallows. Ainſau. 
To Ho'CKLE, hek'l, v. a. [from Hock. ] To 


hamſtring; to cut the finews about the ham | 


or hough. Hanmer. 


HOCUS POCUS, h6'-kts-p0'-ktis. {The ori- 


ginal of this word is referred by Tillotſon 
to a form of the Romiſh church. Junius 
derives it from hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and 
poke and pocus a bag, jugglers uſing a bag 
for conveyance. It is corrupted from ſome 
words that had once a meaning, and which 
perhaps cannot be diſcovered.] A juggle ; 
a a cheat, . | | 


This gift of Bos pocuſſing, and of diſguiſing 
Z' Eftrange. | 


matrers, is ſurpriſing. 
HOD, h6d'. 1. /. [corrupted perhaps in con- 
tempt from hood, a hod being carried on 


the head.] A kind of trough in Which a | 
|. labourer carries mortar to the maſons, 


Shateſp. 
Ho'nir, hô-blt. 2 /. A ſmall mortar to ſhoot 


n.ſ. [from Hock- 
beim on the | 


HOG 


A fork and a hook to be tampering in clay, 
| A lath, hammer, trowel, a bed or a tray. 7 Hr. 
Ho pbMAx, h6d'-min. 2. e [hod and man.] A 
labourer that carries mortar. 
Hopmanpo'p, hôd-män-dod. x. / A fiſh. 
Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the crawfiſh, and the hedmandod or dodman. 
Bacon. 
HopGz-ronce, hodzh'-pddzh. u. ſ. [bach 
poche, hoc hepot, quaſi hachis en pot, Fr.] A 
medley of ingredients boiled together. 
They have made our Engliſh tongue a galli- 
maufrey, or bodge-podge of all other ſpeeches Sper. 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 
make their trachana and bouhourt, a certain b.dge= 
podge of ſundry ingredients. Sandys's Travels, 
HoDIE'RNAL, hö-dF-Er-näl. adj}. (bodiernus, 
Lat.] Of to-day. N 
Hon, h&/, n. . [Houe, Fr. Houabe, Dut.] An 
inſtrument to cut up the earth, of which 
the blade is at right angles with the handle. 
They ſhould be thinned with a lee. Mortimer. 


To Hon, hö, v. a: [houer, Fr. houzven, Dut.] 
To cut or dig with a hoe. 
They muſt be continually kept with weeding, 
and boring. Mortimer, 
HOG, h6g'. 1. /. [hwchb, Welſh:] 
1. The general name of ſwine. «' | 
This will raiſe the price of bogs, if we grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Sbaleſp. 
The hog, that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this Lord of all. Pope. 
2. A caſtrated boar. 
3. To bring hogs to a;fair market, Ta fail of 
one's deſign. 
You have brought your hogs to a fine market. 
ES . | Shectatar. 
4. Hog is uſed in Lincolnfhire for a ſheep of a 
certain age, I think of two years. Sinner. 
Ho'GcoTE, hog-k6t. u. /. [hog and cote. ] A 
houſe for hogs ;. a hogſty. 
Out of a ſmall bogcote ſixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raiſed, Mortimer. 


Ho'6GEREL,. hog/-gril. 2. J. A two year old 

S Ain ſauortbh. 

Hon, h&'. 1. {. [otherwiſe written ho, hau, 
or hough,. from boogh, Dut.] A hill; rifing 
ground ; a cliff, Obſolete. 

That well can witneſs yet unto this day, 

The weſtern hogh, beſprinkl'd with the gore 

Of mighty Goëmot. Fairy Pueen. 
Ho'GHERD, hog'-herd. 2. /. (hog, and hůnd a 

keeper.] A keeper of hogs. 

The terms hog herd and cow-keeper are not to be 
ufed in our poetry; but there are no finer words 
in the Greek. Broome. 

Ho“ | 8 *. adj. [from Hg.] Hav- 
ing the ities of an hog; brutiſh; greedy ; 
ſelfiſh. YE RO IE 

Suſpicion Miſo had, for the hoggi/h ſhreweneſs 
of her brain, and Mopſa, for a very unlikely envy. 

| | Sidney. 
81/b.): Greedily ; ſclfiſhly. 
 Ho'c618HNESS, h6g'-gish-nis. 2. . [from 
hoggi/h.] Brutality ; greedineſs; ſelfiſhneſs. 
Ho'G6SBEANsS, ho6gz "bobs. 


- 


Ho'GSBREAD, hôgz“ - brdd. Cf, 
Ho'6sMUSHROOMS, högz-muͤsh-römz. 
Plants. Ainſworth... 


Ho'GSFENNEL, h6gz'-fen-nll. x. /. [hog and 
fennel.) A plant. | | * 
| Ho'GSHEAD, hogz'-Id. n. ſ. [hog and Head. 
1. 1 of liquids containing ſixty-three. 
2 Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
fix hundred urns of wine: according to this pre- 
portion, our acre ſhould yield fifry-five Jeg fbeadr, 
and alittle more. |  Arbuthnet 


9 


4 Any large barrel. ' 


\ 
= | 4 


\ palf. held or holden, N Baldan, Gothic; þal-" 


H 0 J. 


Blow ſtrongly with a pair of bellows into a a 


Fog fbead, putting into it ' before that which you 

would have preſerved ; and in the inſtant that you 

withd:aw the bellows, ſtop the hole. Bacon. 

. They flang up one of their latgeſt hog /be 

drank-it off; for it did not hold half a pint. 

| Gulliver's Travels. 

Hos rv, hog'-5tÞ. . ſ. [bog and y.] The 
place in which ſwine are ſhut to be fed. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 
neſs, without a ſhoe or ſtocking to their feet, or 
a houſe ſo convenient as an Engliſh hog fly. Swift. 

Ho'G6wasn, hog'-wosh. n. . [hog and ava/h.] 
The draff which is given to ſwine. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the 

brewer ſells you bogwoaps. 
f Arbuthnot*s Hiftory of John Bull, 
Ho'1DEN, hoi'dn. n./. [hoeden, Welſh; famira 
tevioris fame, Lat.] Anill-taught aukward 
country girl. 
To Ho/1DEN, hoi'dn, v. . [from the noun.] 
To romp indecently. 

Some of them would get a ſcratchy but we al- 
ways diſcovered, upon examining, that they had 
been boidening with the young apprentices. Swift. 

To Ho1sk, hoi's. 2 . a. [hauſſer, Fr.] To 
2 Hoist, hoi'st. f raiſe up on high. 

Tische ſport to have the engineer boiff up with 

his own petar, Sbaleſp. Hamlet. 
Join you with me; 

We'll quickly 2% duke Humphrey from his ſeat. 
| | Shakeſp. 


ads : | 


Hos ſail, and fly 3 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman. 
Auria had B, ſail, and was on his way to- 
ward the bay of Naupactus. MAnolle#”s Hiſtory. 
They looſed the rudder- bands, ar d hoi/ed up the 
mainſail tothe wind, and made toward ſhore. 
Ach, xxvii. 40. 
That man which prizeth virtue for itſelf, and 
cannot endure to hojſe and ſtrike his ſails, as the 
divers natures of calms and ſtorms require, maſt 
cut his ſaiks of mean length and breadth, and 
content himſelf with a flow and ſure navigation. 
| . Raleigh, 
What made Abſalom kick at all the kindneſſes 
of his father, bug becauſe his ambition would 
needs be fingering the ſceptre, and Beiſiag him 
into his father's throne? | South, 
We thought for Greece 
The ſails were hoifted, and our fears releaſe. Dryd. 
They bei him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there's an end. : Dryden's Per/. 
What haſte ſhe made to 50% her purple ſails! 
And to appear magnificent in flight, 
Drew half our ftrength away, Dryd. Allfor Leue. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts : they cry 
To bei their anchors, but the gods deny. Dryden, 


Seize him, take, oi him up, break off his hold, 
And tefs him headlong from the temple's wall. 


Southern. 


If twas an iſland where they found the ſhells, 
they ſtraightways concluded that the whole iſland 
Hay originally at the bottom of the ſea, and that. 
it was 5%f/ted up by ſome vapour from beneath. 
_ Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


Hor, hold, in the old gloſſaries, is menti- 


vned in the fame ſenſe with cod, i. e. a go- | 


vernour or chief officer; but in ſome other 
places for love, as Holalic lovely. 


Bibſon Camden. 1 


2 HOLD, h@1d. v. 4. preter. held ; part. 


Dan, Sax. Henden, Dut.] 

2. To graſp in t 

It up the lad, Sold him in thy hand. Genefis.* 

France, thou may'ſt Bold a ſerpent by the tongue, 

A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, | 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou do'ſt 
bd . 


p in the hand; to gripe; to cute. 


| 
| 


{ 


0 


H O 


The loops held one curtain to another. 3 
Exod. xxxvi. 12. 


let go. | 
Too late it was for ſatyr to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again ; 
In vain he ſecks, that having cannot Hd. F.D wen. 
Prove all things: Veli faſt that which is good. 
| 2 T. v. 
4. To maintain as an opinion. 
Thou haſt there them that bo/d the doctrine of 
Balaam. Rev. 
5. To conſider; to regard: 
I as a ſtranger to may heart and me 
Hold thee from this for ever. Shakefd. 
6. To think of; to judge with regard to praiſe 
or blame. 
I bold him but a fool, that will endauger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. Sa. 
One amongſt the faireſt of Greece, 
That holds his honour higher than his caſe. Sho. 
This makes thee, bleſſed Peace! fo light to , 
Like Summer's flies that fear not Winter's cold. 
| | Fair faæ. 
Hold ſuch in reputation. Phillips. 
He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome 
time with us, if we Zeld his company and con fer- 
ence agreeable. Bacon, 
As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry, ſo 
Bold him in the ſame degree of veneration as the 
Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil. 
Dryden. 
Ye Latian dames, if any here, 
Hold your unhappy queen Amata dear! Dryden. 


7. To receive, and keep in a veſſel. 
She terapers dulcet creams, nor theſe to hold 
Wants her fit veſſels pure. Milton. 


8. To contain; to receive into its capacity: 
as, a hogſhead. bo/ds fixty-three. gallons ; 
the ſack is too little to hola the grain. 

9. To keep; not to ſpill. 

Broken ciſterns that can hold no water. Feremiah. 

10. To keep; to hinder from eſcape, 

For this infernal pit ſhall never H 
Celeftial fpirits in bondage. | 
T1. To keepfrom ſpoil; to defend. 
With what arms | 
We mean to bold what anciently we claim 


_— — 


Milton. 


And now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill'd. 
a Dryden. 

Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in ſight, 
And holds the neareſt ſtation to the light. Dryden. 

14. To poſſeſs; to have, 5 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawning greyhound in the leaſh, - 
To let him flip at will. Sbaleſp. 
The caſtle, bolder by a garriſen of Germans, he 
.commanded to be beſieged. Kunolles's, Hiſtory. 
Aſſuredly it is more ſhame for a man to loſe that 
which. he bo/getb, than to fail in getting that which 
he never had. AHayreard. 
15. To poſſeſs in ſubordination. =, 
| He was willing to yield himſelf unto-Solyman 
as his vaſſal, and of him to bold his ſeigniory for 
A yeatly tribute, Knolles. 
The terms too hard by which I was to hold 
The good. 0 Milton. 

16. To ſuſpend ; to refrain. 255 | 
Men in the midſt of their own blood, and ſo 
furiouſly aſſailed, 4e/d their hands, contrary to the 
lawsof nature and neceſſity. | Bacon.” 
Death! what do'ſt? O bold thy blow! 


bak. - | | | 

2. To connect; to keep from ſeparation, * 
| a g 

8 * 


Of empire. Milton. 
12. To keep from loſs. 
Maa ſhould better ho/d his place 1 
By wiſdom. Milton. 
13. To have any ſtation, 
The ſtar bids the ſhepherd fold; 21 
Now the top of heav'n doth Hold. Mitten. 


3. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt; not to 


H Ol. 


17. Ta ſtap; to reſtrain. 
We cannot beld mortaliiy's Hrn tag 8 


Fell; banning hag ' inchantreſs, of N ; 


1 —- 
Wi »1; / * 
- 


When ſtra ight᷑ the people, by no force os 1 
Nor longer from their inclination I 
Break forth at once. 

Unleſs thou find occaſion, 7% che ton... 
Thyſelf or others, careleis talk may v Ray 

Held your laughter, then diver: | 
ſervauts. 
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18. To fix to any condition. , 
Has gracious promiſe you might, 1 } 
As cauſe bad call'd you up, have b him, w, Ye 
LED © 
19. To keep; to ſave. Yo 


Stay but a little; for my cloud of Gone 
Is held from falling with fo weak a v ind, 
That it will quickly drop: my da; is dm. 33g 

20. To conhne to a certain Rate, 
The Moſt High then ſnewed ſigns for they 
and beld ſtill the Hood, *till they wer- paſſes gy 
2 Li. xii 
21. To detain; to keep in confinement g 
ſubjection. 
Him God hath raiſed up, having look þ 
pains of death, becauſe it was not polſible hu 
ſhould be Jen of it. 4A 
22. To retain ; to continue. 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtar-like brat 
heart; 

But ſtill he heli his purpoſe to depart. Dna 

23. To practiſe with continuance, 
| Night * 

And chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy. A 
24. Not to intermit. 

geed- time and harveſt, heat and hoary ir, 
Shall eli their courſe. A 

256. To ſolemnize; to celebrate. 

The queen this day here % her parliamet 
But little thinks we ſhall he of her council 

He beld a fcaſt in his houſe, like the feat d 
king. 1 

26. To conſerve ; not to infringe, 
Her huſband heard it, and Leld his peace, 
Numb. 14 

She ſaid, and held her peace: Mneas wert, 

Unknowing whom the ſacred ſibyl meant. 2y6 


29. To manage; to handle intelleQually 

Some in their diſcourſe deſire rather commas 

tion of wit, in being able to bold all arg 

than of judgment in diſcerning what is trut. 

28. To maintain. 1 

\ Whereupon they alſo made cngines2gaith ds 
engines, and beld them battle a long ſcaſod. 

I Moc. u. 


29. To carry on conjunctivelyp : „ 
* The Phariſees held a council againſt hin. M 
A while diſccurſe they 50. 
30. To proſecute ; to continue. J 
| He came to the land's end, where he la 
his courſe towards the Weſt, did at length 7 
bly paſs through the ſtraits. 15 ) 
31. Te hold forth. To offer to exbibit; 
propoſe. | : 
© Chriſtianity came into the wor! with beg 
eſt ſimplicity of thought and language, * by" 
life and manners, bo/ding fort 3 he 14 
charity, and humility, with the belief o * 
ſiah and of his kingdom. — 
Obſerve the connection of idcas in My 
tions, which books hold forth and pretend 14 
as truths. — 
My account is ſo far from 1 9 3 
Moſes, that it Held: forth a natural in 2 ww 


of his ſeaſe, | : 
To protend; to pu 


32. To bold forth. 
„„ 
How joyful and pleaſant a thing! it * * 


” ; * — 


ward to view. 
light Bd us furt from heaven to di cp 
e 320 


. 
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. lately ſold my nag, and honeſtly told his 
greateſt fault, which is, that he became ſuch a lover 
© liberty, that I could ſcarce hold him in. Swift. 


in. To reſtrain in general. 
* 9 haſtineſs the 1 ſort of you 
not commend; ye with they had held them- 
(-\ves longer in, and not ſo dangerouſly flown 
abroad. Hooker. 
id off. To keep at a diſtance. 
5. To bo off - P . 
Alchough tis fit that Caſſio have his place; 
Yet, if you pleaſe to Bold him off a while, 
You ſhall by that perceive him. Shakeſp. Othello. 
The object of ſight doth ſtrike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly, without any interception; 
whereas the cave of the ear doth hold of the found 
a little from the organ. Bacon. | 
[am the better acquainted with you for abſence, 
25 men are with themſelves for affliction : ab- 
ſ-nce does but hol of a friend, to make one ſee 
bim truly. Pope to Swift, 
& To bold on. To continue; to protract; 
to puſh forward. ; 
They took Barbaroſſa, ho/ding on his courſe to 
Africk, who brought great fear upon the country. 
Knolles's Hiſtory. 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due, 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and 
beld it on. 25 Saumderſon. 
br. To bold out. To extend; to ſtretch forth. 
The king Held out to Eſther the golden ſceptre 
= that was in his hand. - Eſtb. v. 2. 
g. To bold out. To offer; to propoſe. 
Fortune bolds out theſe to you, as rewards. 
| h Ben Jon ſon. 
9. To hold out. To continue to do or ſuffer. 
He cannot long eld out theſe pangs, 
Th' inceſſant care and labour of his mind. SH. 
d. To hold up. To raiſe aloft, 
I ſhould remember him: does he not hold up his 
head, as it were, and ſtrut in his gait ? Sbhaleſp. 
The hand of the Almighty viſibly Feld up, and 
prepared to take vengeance. Locke. 
. Te bold up. To ſuſtain ; to ſupport by 
influence or contrivance. 
; There is no man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as he hi him- 
ſelf ap in virtue, or lets himſelf flide to viciouſ- 
neſs, Siney, 
It followeth, that all which they do in this ſort 
N originally from ſome ſuch agent as 
noweth, appointeth, bholdzth up, and actually 
frameth the fame. | Hooker. 
The time miſordet d doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
To ll our ſafety up. Shateſp.. 
And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief ſhall be borne, 
And heir from heir ſhall Bold his quarrel up. Shak. 
Thoſe princes have held up their ſov'reignty beſt, 
Which have been ſparing in thoſe grants. Davies. 
Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, 
But Pol him up in life, and cheer his ſoul + 
Vith the faint glmmering of a doubtful hope. 


| Adiiſ. Cato. 
. To keep from falling; * 


materially, 

4 e haveoften made one conſiderably thick piece 

of marble take and bold vp another, having pur- 
polely cauſed their flat ſurfaces to be-carefully- 
ground and poliſhed. | Boyle. 

2 Horn hea. v. x; 5 

3. To ſtand; to be richt: ta he : i, 
8 Q be right; to be without ex 


To ſay that ſimply an argument, taken from 


_ ——— doth: Bold no way, neither affir- 
« 7 negatively, is hard; Hleooler. 
 boldeth not in the ſea-coaſts. Bacon. 


2 of plants is moſt in thoſe- that are 


F i | a 4 3 elm, 2 cheſnut, and this | 


in often contrary. | 
Bacon. 


: 


** 


1 To Jolt in. To reſtrain; to govern by the 


4. To continue without variation. 


— 


1 


2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 


3. To laſt; to endure. 


5. To refrain. 


6. To ſtand up for; to adhere. 


5. To be dependent on. 


: 


HOL 
When the religion formerly received is rent by 
diſcords, and when the holineſs of the profeſſors of 
religion is decayed, and full of ſcandal, and withal 
the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barbarous, you 
may doubt the ſpringing up of a new ſe; if then 
alſo there ſhould ariſe any extravagant and ſtrange 
ſpirit, to make himſelf author thereof; all which 
points Hd when Mahomet publiſhed his law. Bac. 
Nothing can be of greater uſe and defence tothe 
mind than the diſcovering of the colours of good 
and evil, ſhewing in what caſes they hotd, and in 
what they deceive, Bacon, 
bars "4 ae force conſtrains, the ſentence 
holds; 
But who conſtrains me? Milton. 
None of his ſolutions will eli by mere mecha- 
nicks. More. 
This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will 
bold in light and ſpirituous liquors. Boyle, 
The drift of this figure hold. good in all the parts 
of the creation. L' Eftrange. 
The reaſons given by them againſt the worſhip 
of images, will equally eld againſt the ' worſhip 
of images amongſt Chriſtians. Stilling fleet, 


It holds in all operative principles whatſoever, 
but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go backward. |. 

South. 1 

The proverb ho!ds, that to be wiſe and love, 

Is hardly granted to the gods above. Dryd. Fables. 

As if th' experiment were made to i 
For bate production, and reject the gold. Dryden. 

This remark, I muſt acknowledge, is not ſo 
proper for the colouring as the deſign, but it will | 
held for both. Dryden. 

Our author offers no reaſon; and when any body 
does, we ſhall ſee whether it will hold or no. Locke. 

The rule held; in land as well as all other com- 


modities, Locke. 
This ſeems to hold in moſt caſes. Addiſon. 


The analogy hold; good, and preciſely keeps to 
the ſame properties in the planets and comets. 


Cheyne. | 


SanRorius's experiment of perſpiration, being 
to the other ſecretion as five to three, does not /old 
in this country, except in the hotteſt time of Sum- 
mer. Arbutbnot on Aliments. 


In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will hold; | 


Alike fantaſtick, if too new or old. Pope. 


Our force by land hath nobly held. Shateſp. 
We ſee, by the peeling of onions, what a þhol4- 
ing ſubſtance the ſkin is. Bacon. 
Never any man was yet ſo old, 
But hop'd his life one Winter more might hold. 
| Denham. 


We our itate 
Hold, as you yours, while our obedienceblds. Milt. 
He did not hold in this mind long. L' Eftrange. 


His dauntleſs heart would fain have held. 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell d. Dryden. 


Through envy of the devil came death into the 
world, and they that do h of his fide do find it. 
0 5 Wiſd. ii. 24. 
They muſt, if they hold to their principles, agree 
that things had their production always as now 
they have. 3 a. 
When Granada for your uncle Bela, 


You was by us reſtor'd, and he expell' d. Dryden. 


Numbers Hold. | 


| , 
With the fair freckled king. and beard of gold : | 
So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they eaſ}, 


So prominent his eagle's beak is plac d. Dryden. 


The other two were 8 though holding 
of him; men both of giant- like hugeneſs and force. 


So # 2 1 * 82 „ 
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The mother, if the houſe Bold: of the lady, had 
rather, yea and will, have her ſon cunning and 
bold. Ajcham. 

The great barons had not only great numbers of 
knights, but even petty barons holding under them. 

| Temple. 

My crown is abſolute, and belds of none. Dryd. 
8. Toderive right. 

"Tis true, from force the nobleſt title ſprings; 

I therefore bol from that which firſt made kings, 

Dryden. 
9. To maintain an opinion. 
Men 414 and profeſs without ever having exa» 

'mined. Locke. 
10. To hold forth. To harangue; to ſpeak 

in publick ; to ſet forth publickly. 

A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, held forth in 

the market-place. L' Eftrange. 
It. To hold in, To reſtrain one's ſelf. 

I am full of the fury of the Lord : I am weary 

with bolding in, Fer. vi. II. 
I2. To hold in. To continue in luck. 

A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great many 
hands together. Stoifts 


13. To Hold off. To keep at a diſtance with- 
out clofing with offers. 

Theſe are intereſts important enough, and yet 
we muſt be wooed to conſider them; nay, that 
does not prevail neither, but with a perverſe coy- 
neſs we bold . Decay of Piety. 


14. To hold on. To continue; not to be ins 
terrupted. x ; 
The trade held on for many years after the bi- 
ſhops became Proteſtants; and ſome of their names 
are ſtill remembered with inſamy, on account of 
enriching their families by ſuch ſacrilegious aliena- 
tions. Suit. 
15. To hold on. To proceed. 
He held on, however, till he was upon the very 
point of breaking. L' Eflrange. - 
16. To hold out. Tolaſt; to endure. 


trees in the valleys, they diſſi pate, and cannot Bold 
out, 2 Bacon. 
As there are mountebanks for the natural body, 


ſo are there mountebanks for the politick body; 


men that perhaps have been lucky in two or three 
experiments, but want the grounds of ſcience, - 
and therefore cannot bold out. Bacon. 


Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of 


thriving, and will bold out, when all fraudulent 
arts and devices will fail. Tillotſon, 
By an extremely exact regimen a conſumptive 
perſon may beld aut for years, if the ſymptoms are 
not violent, Arbuthnot. 
17. To hold out. Not to yield; not to be ſub- 
dued. — 


The great maſter went with his company to a * 


place where the Spaniards, ſore charged by Achi- 
metes, had much ado to bold out. Knollesr's Hiſtory. 

You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſequious to 
thoſe he loves, ſhould bold out ſo long againſt im- 


portunity. | Boyle. 
Nor could the hardeſt ir n bold a 
Againſt his blows. Hudibras: - 


I would cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh ; 
But yet my heart bo/ds ot. Dryden's Spaniſh Fiyar. 


The citadel of Milan has held out formerly, after 


the conqueſt of the reſt of the dutchy. Addiſon, 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they ſtill fixt 
To hold it out, and fight it to the laſt?” 1 


As to the bolding out againſt ſo many alterations 
of ſtate, it ſometimes proceeds from principles. 


Callier vn Prile.” 


18. To Hold together. To be joined, _ 
- - Thoſe old Gothick caſtles made at ſeveral times, 
bold togetber only, as it were, by rags and patches. 


| Dryden. 
19.” To hold together, To remain in union. 


Beſore thoſe dews that form manna come upon 


Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought, - 
By time and ill ſueceſs, to a ſubmiſhon ? - Addiſon. - 


Even 


© 
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Even outlaws and robbers, who break with all The priſoner to his bold retir'd. - Dryden. Upon his bloody finger !; 


e doth w 4 
the world beſides, muſt keep faith amongſt them- They laid hands on them, and put them in bold | A precious ring, that liphey a1 he bs ! Y 
\ ſelves, or elſe they cannot bold together. Locke. unto the next day, Atts. | 4. A cell of an animal. 55 4.9 N 
20. Zo hold b. To ſupport himſelf. 6. Cuſtody. | A tortaiſe ſpends all his days in a 64, . 
All the wiſe ſayings which philoſophers could King Richard, he is in the mighty Be houſe upon his head. Ae, via J 
muſter up, have helped only to ſupport ſome few { Of Bolingbroke. _ ShakeſF. 1 have frighted ants with my fnge,, 7 ts 4 
ſtout and obſtinate minds; which, without the | 4, Power; influence operating on the mind. ſued them as far as another % * aw 
aſſiſtance of philoſophy, could have held up pretty Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, | ſages to their own neſt, and i: A N 1 
- well of themſelves. | Tillotſon. are the innocent pleaſures of a man _ is mT them to fly into the next 7;/-, 1 
a1. 70 bold up. Not to be foul weather. wiſe; and give fortune no more hold of him than TIF 2 : 
Though — and dark the point appear, of neceſlity he muſt, . Dryden. HI —— n enenih e ; 
Quoth Ralph, it may bold up and clear. Hudibras. Fear is that paſſion which hath the greateſt | ſome de — . IN manual works, wg | 
22. To hold up. To continue the fame ſpeed. power over us, and by which God and his laws When 8 * fit 1,1 10 1 
When two ſtart into the world together, -the take the ſureſt h of us. Tillotſon. e ee he d. the face | 
| ſucceſs of the firſt ſeems to preſs upon the reputa- Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's intereſt and 1 Lare W ea * gr T id lament; 4 
| tion of the latter; for why could not he bold wp ? ſafety to wrong you, and theu it will be impoſli- ES abba 1 2 art conteg + 
= Collier of Envy. ble you can have any hold upon him, becauſe there | e ove, a an ] 

23. To hold with. To adhere to; to co-ope- | is nothing left to give him a check, or to put in ode vain quarry, fly. Dryzz | 
x rate with. the balarice againſt his profit. Swift. | 6- Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. Ainſwrg 1 
| There is none that boldeth cvith me in theſe things | 8- Hold of a ſbip. All that part which lies | 7, Arm-hole, The cavity under the ou Hi 
| but Michael. Daniel. between the keelſon and the lower deck. Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and unde « 15 

Hor p has the appearance of an interjection; | | Harris. arm=holes and ſides. Brea 

but is the imperative mood. Forbear ; ſtop; Now a ſea into the bold was got, Ho'LiDam, hol'-y-dim, n. /. [holy dun, 
be ſtill. Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought. Dry/. |. Rleffed ! ady. 5 ff ame, 
* lieutenant — ſir Montano! Gentle- 9. EA I0E as the hold of a wild By my Holidum, here comes Catharine. Slag 
. | . . 'E 
Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty? to. A fortified place; a fort; a ſafe reſidence. Ho Err ho 15. adv. [from ho, 
The general ſpeaks to you——bold, bold, for ſhame! It was his policy to leave no held behind him; | 4+ Piouſly; with ſanctity, UH 
| | Shakeſp. but make all plain and waſte, Spenſer. Thou would'ſt be great, 1. 
Hold, Bold are all thy empty wiſhes ſuch ! Theſe ſeparated themſelves unto David, into.the | Art not without ambition; but without 
A good old woman would have ſaid as much. Dryd. bold to the wilderneſs, men of might. Chron, The illneſs ſhould attend it: what thou weaully 

HoLD, -h6'Jd. 2. /. [from the verb.) He ſhaff deſtroy the ſtrong bulds, FJeremiab. highly , 4 

1. The act of ſeizing ; gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. | Ho'Lper, h&1-dar. 3. / [from Hold. That would'ſt thou bolity, Shak 

It is uſed with great frequency, both lite- | ;. One that holds or gripes, any thing in his | © Inviolably ; without breach, 

rally and figuratively, both for manual | and. : Friendſhip, à rare thing in princes, more rap 
and intellectual agency. The verbs with The makers and bolders of plows are wedded to between -princes, that ſo "bolily was obſerved u 
- which itis ofteneſt united, are tale, lay, and | their own particular way. Mortimer. | the laſt of thoſe two excellent men. Gia 
have. | | | 2. A tenant; one that holds land under | Ho'LinEss, h0&'-ly-nls. ». {. from . 
Thoſe bards delivered no certain truth of any another. 1. Sanctity; piety ; religious g f. 
thing; neither is there any certain bold to be taten In times paſt holdings were ſo plentiful, and | 11 it doth befeem your heline/; = 
of any antiquity which is received by tradition. bolders ſo ſcarce, as well was the -landlord, who | To ſeparate the huſband and the wiſe, u, | 
Spenſer on Treland. | could not get one to be his tenant. Carew. Religion 1s rent by diſcords, and the belineſ,d J 
The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many | HoLDerFo'tTH, b61-duir-f6'rth. 2. . [hold the profeſſors is decayed, and full of ſcandal. as 

' (things they cannot Yay bold on at once. Fooker. | and forth.) An haranguer ; one who ſpeaks Then in full age, and hoary holineſs, = 

" © Uzzahput forth his hand to the ark of God, and in publick. * Retire, great teacher, to thy promis d bliſs. Pr, 

#60k bold of it; for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. vi. 6. Whence ſome tub holdersforth have made We ſee piety and bolinegfs ridiculed as morak q : 

: This is to give him liberty and power 4 In powd'ring tubs the richeſt trade. Hudibras. ſingularities. Roger, , 1 

Rather thou ſhould'ſt lay bold upon him, ſend him He was confirmed in this opinion upon ſeeing | 2+ The ſtate of being hallowed ; dedica . 

ml nerd _ _— a uſt puniſhment, Ben F onf. the bolder forth. ; Addiſon. to religion, . 

e OST 3 * | 
Find courage to . Bilton, | Ho LDrasr, hd1d-fast. a. / {hold and faft.] | 3+ The title of the pope. : 

X The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, ru Aga, which takes hold; a cateh ; a T 3 *P 4 * _ * ac Lolinet. Shake | 5 

, anſpor : ; 160K, O bring my Wnole caule fore ns 0 Nej 5. ODA 1 . 

hiv remper, or makohimiquic his g E Bfronge. |, The feveral tecth are furniſhed vi 44e. | Bis ee has told dee Engtih gens, WNW 

: ' Bile friz'd the ſhining bough with griping bold, ſuitable to the ſtreſs that they are put to. Fay. that thoſe of our nation ſhould have the prog = 

And rent away with eaſcthe ling'ring geld. Dryden, | HO'LDING, h61-ding. u. .. [from Hold.) j | Addiſon on lh ; | 

The hand is divided into four-dingers bending | 3. Tenure ; farm. ng  * _.Þþ| Ho'LLA, h81-18'. inter. hola, Fr.] A vl Ur 
forwards, and one oppoſite to them bending bgck- Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo ſcarce, | uſed in calling to any one at a diſtance, 4 
- wards, and of greater ſtrength than any of them | as well was the.landlord who could not get a Liſt, liſt! I hear * 
- Logly, which we call the thumb, to join with them | tenant. Carew. © Some far off holla break the filent air. Mis. Bl 
ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted to /ay bold | 2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burthen or chio- 7 Ho'LLA, höl-l&“. wn. [from the inter E 
of objects of any ſize or quantity. Ray on tbe Creat. | rus of a ſong. Hanmer. jection. This word is now vitiouſſy wn p 
x Yet then, from all my grief, O Lord, The hol/ing every man ſhall beat as loud ten hollo by the beſt authors: ſomctine We 
- Thy mercy ſet me fre, As his ſtrong ſides can yolley. Shateſp. dl | | 
mg | | = P halloo.) To cry out loudly. | 
 Whilſtun the confidence of pray'r, HoLEe, hö. 7. /. [hol, Dut. hole, Sax.] But 1 will find him when he lies aſleep, q 
My foul #904 bold on thee. 5 Addiſon. | 1. A cavity narrow and long, either perpen- | And in his car I'll 5% Mortimer I 
We are dirangely. backward to lay beld of this dicular or horizontal. What balloing and what fir is this to-day?! WW 
ſafe, 7 up Thy 2 cure.  Altterbury. The earth had not a hole to hide this deed. Shak. * 2 | 8 I | 

| 2CHEPE nis Pol, . A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it ſhall draw un- r raw 4 ; 

Vor loſt till beauty was decay'd and old, to it, on areclined 3 a bullet of ſteel, which, Ho on Dy Af und. | n./. Fine Ines * . 

And love wasby poſſeſſion pall d and cold. Granv. as it aſcends near to the loadſtone, may fall OD 10 "*he pride of Turkiſh courts deſgud . | 

2. Something to be held; ſupport. down through ſome /ole, and ſo return to the eber. D100 

if a man be upon an high place, without rails] place whence it began to move. Wilkins's Dedalus. | _ For ons ryants Back Ferenc 2 
dr good bold, he is ready to fall. Bacon. | There axe the tops of the mountains, and under HO'LLOW, h81'-16. adj. [from hole.) ... = 
3. Power of keeping. | their roots in holes and.caverns the air is often de- 1. Excavated; having a void ſpace vii 


On your vigour now, tained. | Burnet. nat ſolid. 


My bald of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 2, A perforation; a ſmall interſticial yacuity. 


| It is fortune's uſe 
- 4. Catch; power of ſeizing. is fortune.s ul 
4 


: Look upon linen that has ſmall holes in it: thoſe ' To let the wretched man qutlive his wealth, 


4 The law hath yet another b. un von. Sha lep. boles appear black, men are often deceivedin taking To view with hollozw eye and wrinkled 2 
3. Priſon ; place of cuſtody. I a for ſpots of ink; and painters, to repreſent An age of poverty. Ship. Merchant of ok 
I They lay him in bold, becauſe it was not de-] Bols, 92 825 —— | Boyle. Some ſearch for hollow grecs, ag" 


J 


3 clared what was to be done with him. s & care ; a hollow place. ye 


* 


ä e 


HOL 


He lrets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 
he hollow tow'rs with clamours ring around. Dryd. 
a Noiſy; like ſounqreverberated froma cavity. 
The. ſouthern aA ; 
w by his bellow whiſtling in the leaves, 
; 4 tempeſt. Shak yp. 
Thence iſſu d ſuch a blaſt and Zo/lore roar, 
As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door, 
Dryden. 
3. Not faithful; not ſound; not what one 
appears. f : 
ho in want a bo//oww friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shateſp. Hamlet. 
Holle church papiſts are like the roots of net- 
tles, which themſclves ſing. not; but bear all the 
. Kinging leaves. X 
wtf He ſeem'd | 
For dignity compos'd, and high exploit; 
But all was falſe and bal/ozv. Milton. 
Yo'LLOWHEARTED, hol -16-hart-id. adj. 
- [hollow and heart-] Diſhoneſt; infincere ; 
ot practice or ſentiment differing from pro- 
feſſion. 
What could be expected from him, but knotty 
and crooked hollowwhearted dealings? 'Howel. 
The bollowhearted, diſaffected, | 
And cloſe malignants are deteded. Heudibras. 
Ho'LLow,  hol-16.- 1. /. 7 
1. Cavity; concavity. | 
I've heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by the happy bellow of a tree 
Eſcap'd the hunt. Sbaleſp. King Tear. 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or Holloto, or iſle, 
behind the wall, and ſome paſſage to it. Bacon. 
Againſt the horſe's ſide his ſpear 
He throws, which trembles with encloſed fear; 
Whilſt from the Bollotos of his womb proceed 
- Groans, not his own. i Den bam. 
Himſelf, as in the Hollos of his hand, 
Holding, obedient to his high command, 
The deep abyts. 
2. Cavern; den; hole. 
Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 
Into this gaping bello of the earth? 


Prior. 


Sbaleſp. 
EForeſts grew 
Upon the barren olle e, high o'erſhading 
The baunts of ſavage beaſts. | Prior. 


3 Pit. f 

: A fine genius for gardening thought of forming 
ſuch an unſightly bellow into ſo uncommon and 
- agreeable a ſcene. _ . Addiſon, 

4. Any opening or vacuity. 

He touched the ble of his thigh: Gen. xxii. 25. 

$5. Paſſage; canal. 

The ſittle ſprings and rills are conveyed through 
little channels into the main halloto of the aque- 
duct. | | | Addiſon on Italy. 

7e Ho'LLow, 'h6V-16.-w. a. [from the noun.) 
To make hollow; to excavate. - 

Trees, rudely bolloxw'd,. did the waves ſuſtain, | 
Exe ſhips intriumph plow d the wat' ry plain. Dryd. 
Maltitudes were employed in the ſinking of 

wells, and the bollowing of trees. | Spetator. 


i. 


To Ho LLow, h61-18. v. x. [This is written Ho'LOcAusr, hd6V-0-kist. 2. . Lie and 


by neglect of etymology for Holla. See 
Hor LA.] To ſhout.; to hoot. | 
This unſeen judge will wait, and in your car 
Will bellow rehel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden. | 
I paſs for a diſaffected perſon and a murderer, 
becauſe [donot hoot and bollew, and make a noiſe. 
0 Bi 22 Addiſon. 
He woe hounds comes bel/owing from the 
1 | 
Makes love with nods, and kneels beneath a table. 
'H g N Nan Pepe. 
0LLOWLY, hd 48-15. adv. [from hollow. 
. With cavities. e ny 
2 U ly-;-infincerely ; diſhoneſtly. 
And crown * 1 he 10 . | 
profeſs wit even 
A peak. true; if balkoly,.invert, , 464} 7 


- -What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! 836427. 


 Ho'LLOwNEss, holV-16-nls. 1. /. [from hollow.) 
I, Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. 


Bacen. | 2 


Ho'LLowRoOoOT, h61-I6-rot. u. ſ. [hollow and 
Ho'LLy, hoV-ly. n./. [Poleyn, Sax.] A plant. 


Ho'LLY HOCK, hol'-l-h6k. n./. [Poliþec, Sax. 


neſs;-and are very ornamental, Mortimer. | 
HO'LLYROSE, hOV-19-r6z.7 2. J. Plants. 
Ho'LLYTREE, bel Hr. Ain ſauortb. 


Hou, hö'hm. . /. 


2. The lex; the. ev 


victim, and by this he made it an Balocaſt, or an 


| Ho'LoGRAPH, hOV-G-g 


HOL 


You ſhall arraign your conſcience, | 
And try your penitence, if it be ſound, | 
Or bo!lozely put on. Shakeſp. 


It you throw a ſtone or a dart, they give no 
found; no more Co bullets, except they happen 
to be a little hollowed in the caſting, which Hol- 
lozonsſ; penneth the air. Bacon. | 

1 have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, 
ſo that there remained great empty hollowneſe in 
the place. Hatewill. 

An hesp of ſand or fine. powder will ſuffer no, 
belloworss within them, though they be dry ſub- 
ftances, Burnet. 

. Deceit;; infincerity ; treachery. | 

Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Reverbs no bollowneſs. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and ſoft natured, think 
it an eaſy thing to gain love, and reckon their own 
friendſhip a fure price of any man's: but when 
experience ſhall have ſhewn them the hardneſs of 
moſt hearts, the -bollozoneſe of others, and the 
baſeneſs and ingratitude of almoſt ali; they will 
then find that a friend is the gift of God, and that 
he only who: made hearts can-unite them. South. 


N 
4 


A plant. 


root.) Ainſavorth. 
The leaves are ſet about the edges with long, 
ſharp, ſtiff prickles: the berries are ſmall, round, 
and generally of a red colour, containing four 
triangular ſtriated ſeeds in each. Of this tree 
there are ſeveral ſpecies; ſome variegated in the 
leaves, ſome with yellow berries, and ſome with 
white. Miller. 
Faireſt bloſſoms drop with every blaſt; | 
But the brown beauty will like bollies laſt. 
Some to the b9lly hedge 
Neſtling repair, and to the thicket ſome; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn. Themſon.. 


commonly called holyoak.] Roſemallow. It 
is in every reſpect larger than the common 
mallow. Miller. 

Holyocks far exceed poppies for their durable- 


1. Holme or howme, whether jointly or ſingly, 
comes from the Saxon polme a river 
iſland ; or if the place be not ſuch, the 
ſame word fignifies alſo a hill, or moun- 
tain. , SCibſon's Camatn. 

ergreen oak. 

Under what tree did'ſt thou take them com- 
panying together? who anſwered, under a Holm 


tree. Sf. 58. 
The carver bolmg, the maple ſeldom inward 
found. | Spenſer. 


xaiv.] A burnt ſacrifice; a facrifice' of which 
the whole was conſumed by fire, and no- 
thing retained by the offerer. | 
Iſaac carried the wood for the ſacrifice, which 
being an Holocanſ, or burnt- offering, to be con- 
ſumed unto aſhes, we cannot well conceive a bur- 
then for a boy. 3 | Brown. 
Lt the eye behold no evil thing, and it is made 

u ſacrifice; let the tongue ſpeak. no filthy word, 
and it becomes an oblation; let the hand do no 
unlaw ful action, and you render it a Sol]. Kay. 
Eumenes cut a piece from. eyery. part of the 
entire ſacrifice. Broome. 
raf. n. J. La- and 
yeaqo.] This word is ufed in the Scottiſh' 


- 


Gay. 


HO M 


HoLe, h&lp. The old 
ciple paſſive of help, 
His great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath hole him 
To's home before us. '_  Shateſp. 
Ho'Leen, hd'lpn, The old participle paſſive 
of help. 
In a long trunk the ſound is holen, though both 
the mouth and the ear be a handful from the trunk; 


and ſomewhat more holpen vhen the hearer is near, 
than when the ſpeaker. Bacon. 


Ho'LSTER, h&1-stur. . /. [Peolpren, Sax. a 
hiding-place.] A caſe fora horſeman's piſtol, 
In's ruſty hol/ers put what meat 
Into his hoſe he cou'd not get. Butler. 
HoLT, h6l't, whether at the beginning or 
ending of the name of any place, ſignifies 
that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon Pole a wood ; or ſometimes poſ- 
fibly from the Saxon Pol, i. e. hollow, efpe- 
cially when the name ends in tun or dun. 
Gibſon. 
HO'LY, h&'-13. 24j. Thale, Sax. heyligh, Dut. 
from Pal healthy, or in a ſtate of ſalvation.] 
I. Good; pious; religious. 
See where his grace ſtands*tweentwoclergymen ? 
And ſee a book of prayer in his hand! 
True ornaments to know a hey man. Shakeſp. 
With joy he will embrace you; for he's ho- 
. nourable 
And, doubling that, moſt boly. Shake/p. Cymbeline. 
2. Hallowed ; conſecrated to divine uſe. 
State, holy or unhallow'd, what of that? Sha. 
Bare was his hoary head; one bely hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. 


| Dryden. 
3. Pure; immaculate. N 
Common ſenſe could tell them that the good 
God could not be pleaſed with any thing cruel; 
nor the moſt holy God with any thing filthy and 
unclean. | | 


preterite and parti- 


LA. Sacred. 


An evil ſoul producing bely witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek. 
He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like boly Phœbus“ car. SAH. Antony and Cleop. 
Ho'LY-GHOST, h6'-ly-g6st. . / [hal and 
Zar, Sax,] The third perſon of the ador- 
able Trinity, | 
If ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which muft 
guide us, 1,a%, how ſhall any one diſtinguiſh the 
inſpirations of the Holy-ghoft ? --. Locke. 
HO'LY-THURSDAY,: h6'-I$-thirz'-di. u. 
The Gy on which the, aſcenſion of our 
Saviour is commemorated, ten days before 
Whitſuntide,  , _ 33 ! 
Ho'LyY-WEEK, ba- F-wek. 2. /. The week 
before Eaſter, in which the paſſion of our 
-Redeemer is commemorated. : 
Ho'Lypar, bdl-y-44. 2. % [holy and day.] 
1. The day of ſome ecclefiaſtical feſtival. 
2. Anniverſary feaſt. | | 
This victory was ſo welcome unto the Perfians, 
that in memorial thereof they kept that day as 


- 


Shateſp. 


| 1 | EKnolles's Hiſeqry. 
Rome's bolidays you tell, as if a gueſt 
With the old Romans you were wont to ſeaſt. 
X Waller. 
3. A day of gayety and joy. 


time of my beauty, and am I now a ſubject for 
them? 1. +: 219 Shateſp- 
4+ A time that comes ſeldom... 5 
Courage is but a helyday kind of virtue, to be 
ſeldom exerciſed. Dryden. 


bomagium, low Lat.] 5 
1. Ser vice paid and fealty profeſſed to a ſove- 
8 reign or ſuperĩor lord. r 


law to denote a deed written altggether b 


the granter's own hand. 


= 


54 | 


of their ſolemn boly-days for many years after. * 
What, have I 'ſcap'd love-letters in the Khun 


HO'MAGE, h6m'-idzh. 2, ＋ [bommage, Fr. 


4 


Co 


Jil A 2.4 Call my ſovereign yours,” 6 1 ; 
[ 1 And do him bemqge as obedient ſubjects. *. 


= 
- | 
| 
. « 
. 


3 
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2. To one's own country. 


4. To the 2 deſigned; to the utmoſt; 


wa 


HO M 


The chiefs, in a ſolemn manner, did their be- | 
mager, and made their oaths of fidelity to the carl 


_ marſhal 


Davies. 


1 · Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external action. 


The gods great mother, when ber heav'aly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 


They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; | 


To this both knights and dames their bomage made, 
Aud due obeiſance to the daiſy paid. 
Go, go, with homage yon proud victors meet! 
So, lie ke dog beneath your maſters” feet, Dryd. 
To Ho'mace, hom'-Idzh. v. a. [from the 
noun.] Fo reverence by external action; 
to pay honour to; to profeſs fealty. 
Ho'/mactr, hom'-{dzh-tr. . /. (hom mager, 
Fr. from homage.) One whoholds by homage | 
of ſome „N lord. 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of thine | 
Vs Cæfar's homager. Sbaleſp. | 
His ſubjects, traytors, are received by the duke 
of Bretagne, his bumager, Bacon Henry VII. 
HOME, hG'm. 2. /. [Ham, Sax.] 
x. His on houſe ; the private dwelling, 
 , I'm now from home, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. 
+ Shateſp. 
Something like Bome that is not home is to be de- 
fred; it is found in the houſe of a friend. Temple. | 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, | 
Secur'd from all approaches but a wife. Dryden. 
When Hector went to ſee 
His virtuqus wife, the fair Andromache, 
He found her not at home; for ſhe was gone. Dryd. 
Thoſe who have homes, when hometheydo repair, | 
To a laſt lodging call their wand'ring friends, Dryd. | 
2+ His own country. | 
How can tyrants ſafely govern home, | 
Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance? ShaZ. 
Their determination is to return to their homes, 
and to trouble you no more. Shakeſp. 
With honour to his home let Theſeus ride, . 
With love to friend. Dryden. 
At home the hateful names of parties ceaſe, 
And factious fouls are weary'd into peace. Dryden. 
They who pafs through a foreign country, to- 
wards their native home, do not uſually give up 
themſelves to the pleaſures of the place. Atterbury. 
3. The place of conſtant refidence. | 
Flandria, by plenty made the Home of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles reftor'd. 


Prior. 


1 


in value than the importation of foreign. Bacon. 


Home, h6'm. adv. from the noun.] B. 


. To one's own habitation. | 
Once of Adam's children in the mountains lights 


Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a bright | 
yellow colour, and exceeding great weight. Locle. | 


3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. 
He that encourages treaſon lays the foundation 
of a doctrine, that will come beme to himſelf, 
. Z' Eftrange. 


Dryden. 


* | | k Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and cafe. 
on n glittering ſubſtance; bome he carries it to 


HOM 


Accuſe him. home and home. 

Men of age object too much, adventure too 
little, and ſeldom drive buſineſs bome to the full 
period ; but content themſelves with a mediocrity 
of ſucceſs. Bacon, 
That cometh up home to the buſineſs, and taketh 
off the objection clearly. Sanderſon. 

Break through the thick array 

Of his throng'd legions, and charge home upon him. 


He makes choice of ſome piece of morality; 
and, in order to preſs this home, he makes leſs uſe 
of reaſoning. Broome. 

I can only refer the reader to the authors them- 
ſelves, who ſpeak very bome to the point. Atterbury. 

5- United to a ſubſtantive, it implies force 
and efficacy. | 

Poiſon may be falſe ; 

The bone thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure. Dryden. 
lam ſorry to give him ſuch home thruſts x: for he 

lays himſelf ſo open, and uſcs ſo little art to avoid 

them, that I mult either do nothing, or expoſe his 

weakneſs, Stilling fleet. 


HomEBo'rn, hö m- bdrn. adj. [home and born} 
1. Native; natural. 
Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Theſe creatures from hbomchorn intrinſick harm. 
. Donne. 

2. Domeſtick ; not foreign. | 
| Num'rous bands 

With Lomeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lande. 


| Pope. 
Ho'/mEBRED, hò' m- brèd. adj. [home and bred.) 
I. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, 
to draw him early into his church, before ather 
competitors, bomebred luſts, or vicious cuſtoms of 
the world, ſhould he able to pretend to him, 


Hammond. 


leſs ; uncultivated. 
Only to me two homered youths belong. Dryden. 


But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
And bomebred evil, ye deſire to hear, 
I can you tydings tell. Fairy Dueen. 
This once happy hand, | 
By homebred fury rent, long groan'd. Phillips. 


Inward ; private. 
Yet they in pleaſing ſlumber lulld the ſenſe, 


7 — 3 } WRgeRy Szuifies do And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 
* . 5 di * 


meſtick, or of the ſame country. 63 
Let the exportation of home commodities be more | 


But ſuch a facred and homefelt delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 

I never heard till now, Milton. 
Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 
Whom nature charms, and whom the muſe inſpires, . 

_ Whom humbler joys of bomefelt quiet pleaſe, 

Pope. | 

Ho'MEL1LY, h6'm-Hl-y. adv. [from homely.] 
Rudely; inelegantly. ._ 

Ho'MELINESS, h&m-ly-nls. 2 ,. [from homely.) 


* Plainneſs; rudeneſs; coarlieneſs. 


Homer. has opened a great field of raillery to 


men of more delicacy than greatneſs of genius, by | 


the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. Addiſon. 


This is a conſideration that comes home to our Ho'MELY, h&'m-IF. adj. [from Home.] Plain; 


intereſt. 


your own concern. Wake. 


cloſely ; fully. - | 5 
70 enough either to hide his faults, or never 
to ſnew them, but when chey might pay Bome. Sidney. 


Addiſon. 
Theſe conſiderations, propoſed in general terms, | 
you will, by particular application, bring bem to 


"A. 


el” > ee i Mei 


fine; coarſe z rude. It is uſed both of | 
perfons and things. „ B21 25 
Each place handſome without curioſity, and 
bomely without loathſomenefs, Sidney.) 
Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down ;: 
Whereto approached nat in any wile 


Wich his prepared ſword he charges bome The omely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clown. Spegſer. 
My unprovided body: Sal. King Laar. Like rich hangings in an homely bouſe, . 
5 A Dopa fſir J 80 as his will in his old feeble body. SB . 
To him chou follow ſt: I will thy graces Be plain, ood fon, and bomely in thy drift: 
Hans both in word and deed. "Baie. Teinpeft 1 finds but riddling ſhrift Ay 


Sha beſp. | 


Adiiſon. 


2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; art- 


3. Domeſtick; not foreign. * 


Ho'/MEFELT, h&'m-felt. adj. [ome and felt.) 


homeſpun ; not elegant; not beautiful; not 


HOM 
Home-keeping youth have ever 35% th wi 
Our ſtomachs will make what's bomely — 

It is for bomely features to keep hens, 
They had their name thence. ; Ale, 


It is obſerved by ſome, that there ; ö 
bomely but loves a ſooking⸗glaſe, * 3 : 

Their bome!y fare difpatch'd, the hy a4 
Invade their trenchers next. ; "O08 55 

Now Strephon daily entertains K 
His Chloe in the bowelieft ſtrains. gui 


Hamel y perſons, the more they eudleavo 4 
themſelves, the more they mater the "ys p 
want to hide. NOM 

Ho'mE Ly, ho'm-lF. adv. Plainly ; 
| rudely, 
Thus, like the god his father, homely drefi 
He ſtrides into the hall a horrid gueſt. Dryda 
Ho'MELYN,. ho'm+lIn. . /. A kind of fiſh 
4 Ain 
LH omzma'DrE, hbo'm-mid.. adj. r 
made.] Made at home; not manufactured 
in foreign parts. 

A tax laid on your native produd, and hun 
made commodities, makes them yield leſs to the 
firſt ſeller. Luk. 

Ho'mER,, ho'-mbr. . ½ A. Ilebrew meaſure 
of about three pints. 

An bomer of barley ſeed ſhall be valucd at fiſty 
ſhekels of ſilver. Lev. xxvii. 1h, 

Ho'MESPUN,.ho'm-ſptin. adj. [bome and ſpur, 
1, Spun or wronght at home; not mad: by- 
regular manufacturers. 
Inſtead of bomeſpru coifs were ſeen. 
Good pinners, edg'd with colberteen. Swift, 
2. Not made in foreign countries. 

He appeared in a ſuit of Engliſh broad-cloth, 
very plain, but rich: every thing he wore wa 
ſubſtantial, honeſt, home/pun Ware. Addiſa, 

3. Plain; coarſe ; rude ; homely; inclegant, 

They ſometimes put on, When they go allure, 
long ſlee veleſocoats ot homeſpun cotton, Santys'; Tr, 

We ſay, in our bore/pun Engliſh proverb, He 
killed two birds with one ſtone. Dry'm, 

Our homeſpun authors muſt forfake the field, 

And Shakeſpeare to the ſoſt Scarlatti yield. 44; 

HomeEsPpu'N, ho'm-ſpan. . / A coarſe, in- 
elegant, rude, uutaught, ruſtick. man, Not 
in-uſe. 

What hempen Zomeſpuns have we ſwaggering 

here, | 
' So near the cradle of.the fairy queen? Sholfp, 
Ho'MESTALL, h6'm-stal.F n. /. [bam and 
Ho'MEsTE AD, hô'm-stéd. & reve, Sax.) The 
place of the houſe. 
Both houſe and bometead into ſeas are borne, 
And rocks are from their own r torn; 
75. 
Ho'MEwaARrD, hö'm- würd. 7 adj. [þam and 
Ho'MEWARDS, 8 peapd, Sax. 
Towards home; towards the native place; 
towards the place of refidence. 

Then Urania Lometbar i did ariſe, : 

Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry eyes. Siiaq. 
My affairs 
Do even drag me bametrerd. Shots. 

Since ſuch-love's natural ſtation is, may ſtil 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties; ſo 
I ſhall ebb on with them who homerard go. Dow. 

Look. bomeward, angel now, and melt wich 

ruth; ; | | 
And, O ye dolphins, waſtthe hapleſs youth! Mi 
Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid E, 
Which bomeward from their wat'ry paſtures cnc; 
They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes 4 


Clarengy, 
coarlcly, 


—_ 


* What now remains, | uind 
that once more. we tempt the wat Þ And 
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ſary defect of ſermons. 


—— 


Honoct'xEALNESS, h&-m&- 
HOMOGENEITY, h0-mG6-ge&-ne'-It-y. 


1 milerity 


, 
Ho'nocrxy, 


ho-m6g-g&-ny, u. ſ. [opoxrvia, 
aint nature, Nor ufd 9 I 


1 


H O M 


And wand'ring bomeward:, ſeck our ſafety hence. 


Dryden. 


Ho'micins, hom'>$-5id. 1. /. Lbamicide, Fr. 


bomicidiums Lat.] 


1. Murder; manquelling. 


The apoſtles com nand to abſtain from blood: 
conſtrue this according to the law of nature, and 
it will ſeem, that hom. only is forbidden; but 
conſtrue it in reference to the law of the Jews, 
about which the queſtion was, an it ſhall eaſily 


- appear to have a clean other Tenſe, and a truer, 


when we expound it of eating, aud not of ſhed-ling 


blood. Hoger. 


a. Destruction. In the following lines it is 


not proper. : | 
What wonder is't that black detraRtion thrives! 
The homicide of names is leſs than lives. Dryden, 


3. ¶ Homieide, Fr. bomtida, Lat.] A murderer ; 


a manllayer. 
I'd undertake. the death of all the world, 

So might 1 live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 
A 1 thought that, I tell thee, bomicige, 
Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my 

checks. | Shateſp. 
HFlector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conq'ring arms, with corps to ſtrew the field. 

Dryden. 


Honici'DbAl, höm-Y-sf-dal. adj. [from he mi- 
-cide.] Murderous ; bloody, 


The troop forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 
With bomicidul rage, the king oppreſs. Pope. 


HomiLE'TiCAL, höm-y-let'Ak-àl. adj. (xi 


urn e.] Social; converſible. 
His life vras holy, and when he had leiſure for 


and bomiletical; not thoſe lazy ſullen ones of the 
eloyſter. Atterbury. 


Hout, hdm'-HI-$. 2. /. [homilic, Fr. zubla.] 
A difcourſe read to à congregation. 


Homilies were a third kind of readings ufual in 


former times; a moſt commendable inſtitution, as 


well then to ſupply the caſual, as now the neceſ- 


Hooker. 
What tedious 'bomily of love have you wearied 


Four pariſhioners withal, and never cried, Have 


patience, good people ! Shakeſp. As you like it. 
If we ſurvey the bomilies of the ancient church, 


we ſhall difcern that, upon feſtival days, the ſub- 


| 


- retirements, ſevere : his virtues active chiefly, | 


| 


3e& of the bamily was conſtantly the bulineſs of the 


day, 


Hammonds Fundamentals. 


HOMOGE'/NEAL; h6-m6-ge-ny#l. ad; 
HOMOGE/NEOUS, Wm g- pus. Jo 
" [homogene, Fr. 3woysm:;.] Having the ſame na- 


ture or principles; ſuitable to each other. 
The means of reduction, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of Zomogeneal parts. Bacon. 
Ice is a ſimilary body, and homogeneous concre- 


tion, whoſe material is properly water. 


Brewn's ulgar Errours. 
An bomogeneous raaſs of one kind is eaſily diſtin- 


guiſnable from any other; gold from iron, ſulphur 
Woodward. | 


from allum, and ſo of the reſt. 
The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, 


_ Heal ſimple, bomogeneal, and ſimilar : and that, 


Whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 


call compound, heterogeneal, and diſſimilar. 


ge-nyal- nls. 


Newton.” 


! 
MOGE NEOUSNESS, hö-mö-gè!-u Lk 


2. J. [from homogeneous, or homogeneal.] 
jeipation of the ſame principles of na- 
ture; ſimilitude of kind. 
r mixtures acquire a greater degree of fluidi- 
8 : „ Or bomogeneity: of parts. Arbuth. 
Vpon this ſuppoſition of only different diame- 
ters, it is impoſſible to account for the homogeneity 


or ſimilarity of the ſecerned i2 2 Cbeyne. 


ö 


4 


»— 


| 
| 


3. Juſt righteous; giving to every man his 


| 


, 


| 


| 2+ Sweet; luſcious, 


HON 


By the driving back of the principal ſpirits, 
which preſerve the conſiſtence of the body, their 
government is diſſolved, and every part returneth 
to his nature or homoreny. Bacon. 

Ho uo Logos, h6-mYJl'-6-gas. adj. [Homo- 
lague, Fr. su.. ] Having the ſame man- 
ner or proportions, : 

Homo'xyYMOUs, h3-mOn'-$-mais. adj. [homo- 
nyme, Fr. 441422, Denominating diffe- 
rent things; equivocal ; ambiguous. | 

As words ſignifying the ſame thing are called 
ſynonymous, fo equi vocal words, or thoſe which 
ſignify ſeveral things, are called bomwenymons, or 
ambiguous ; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambigu- 
ous words, with a deſigu to deceive, it is caile4 | 
equi vocetion. Watt. 

Homo'xymy, hö-mòôn'-F- m. n. /. [homony- 
mia, Fr. iorwin.) Equivocation ; ambi- | 

uicY. 

Han o'TOXOUS, h6-m3Zt/-td&-nas. adj, [ous | 
71 . Equable ; ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as 
keep a conſtant tenour of riſe, ſtate, and 
declenſion. Qlincy. 

Honk, h6&'n. n. f. [This word M. Caſaubon 
derives from 4xom; Junius from hogſaen, 
Welſn; Skinner, who is always rational, 


from pœn, Sax. a ſtone; hænan to ſtone.] 


A whetſtone for a raſor. - 
A hone and a parer to pare away graſs, Tufſer. 
To Hoxnt, h0'n. v. . {þongian, Sax.] To 
pine ; tolong for any thing. 
wel NEST, 6n-nlst. adj. [honefte, Fr. honeftus, 
at. 


1. Upright; true; ſincere. | 


What art thou ? | 

A very boneft hearted fellow, and as poor as the 
king. | Shakeſp. 

An honeft phyſician leaves his patient, when he 

can contribute no further to his health. Temple. 
The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſo- 
phiſms, is an bereft and diligent enquiry into the 
real nature and cauſes of things. Watts. 

2. Chaſte. 

Wives may be merry, and yet Hong too. Shak. 


due. 
Tate will ſubſcribe, but fix no certain day, | 
He's horeft, and as wit comes in, will pay. Tate. 
Ho'xESTLY, on'-nist-ly. adv. [from honef.] 
I» Uprightly ; juſtly. 
It doth make me tremble, | 
There ſhould thoſe ſpirits yet breathe, that when 


they cannot | ; 


Li ve hon;/tly, would rather periſh baſely. B. Jonſon. | 
For ſome time paſt all propoſals from private 
perſons to adyance. the publick ſervice, however 


boneſily and innocently deſigned, have been called 


flying in the king's face. 
2. With chaſtity; modeſtly. 


Ho'xEsTY, On'-nis-tF. u. .. [Honnetetẽ, Fr. 


boneflas, Lat.] Juſtice; truth; virtue; pu- | 


rity. | 

Thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's lands. | 

— Why, then mine Zongfy ſhall be my dower. 
'  Shabeſp. 


Goodnels, as that which makes men prefer their | 
duty and their promiſe before their paſſions or 
their intereſt, and is properly the object of truſt, 


in our language goes rather by the name of honeſty ; 
though what we call an honeſt man, the Romans 
called a good man; and bonefty, in their language, 
as well as in French, rather ſignifies a compoſition 


of thoſe qualities which generally acquire honour 1 


and eſteem. Temple. 
Ho'xiED, hin'-nyd. adj. {from Honey. 
1. Covered with honey. a 

| The bee with 5oniedthigh, _ 


| 


Milton. 


HON 
And the mate wonder lurketh in men's ears, 
To ſteal his ſweet and i ſentences. Sd. 
Look now for no eachanting voice, nor fear 


The bait of boney'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hither ward. Milton. 


HO NE, hän'“-nF. =. /. ſpun, Sax. Honig, 
Dut. honec, Vonag, Germ. 

t. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a 
whitich or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the 
taſte, ſoluble in water; and becoming vi- 
nous on fermentation, inflammable, liqua- 
ble by. a gentle heat, and of a fragrant 
ſmell. Of honey, the firſt and fineſt kind 
is virgin honey, not very firm and of a fra- 
grant ſmell : it is the firſt produce of the 
iwarm, obtained by draining the combs 
without preſſing. The ſecond is often al- 
moſt ſolid, procured by preſſure : and the 
worſt is the common yellow honey, ex- 
tracted by heating the combs, and then 
preſſing them. In the flowers of plants, 
by certain glands near the haſis in the pe- 
tals, is ſecreted a ſweet juice, which the 
bee, by means of its proboſcis or trunk, 
fucks np, and diſcharges again from the 
ſtomach through the mouth into the comb. 
The honey depoſited in the comb, is de- 
ſtined for the young offspring: but in hard 
ſeaſons the bees are reduced to the neceſſi- 
ty of feeding on it themſelves. Hill. 

So work the honey bees, | 

Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 
The art of order to a peopled kingdom, SLI. 
Touching his education and fiiſt foſtering, ſome 
affirm, that he was fed by honey bees. Raleigh's Hiſt. 
In ancient time there was a kind of honey, which, 
either of its own nature,or by art, would grow as 
hard as ſugar, and was not ſo luſcious as ours. Bac. 
When the patient is rich, there's tio fear of phy- 
ſicians about him, as thick as waſpsto a honey pot. 
L' Eftrange. 
Honey is the moſt elaborate production of the 
vegetable kind, being a moſt exquiſite vegetable 
ſope, reſolvent of the bile, balſamick and pectoral: 
Loney contains no inflammable fpirit, before it has 
felt the force of fermentation ; for by diſtillation 
it affords nothing that will burn in the fire, Arbrth. 
New vine, with boz:yteraper'd milk we bring; 
Then living waters from the cryſtal Ipring. Pope. 


2. Sweetnefs ; luſciouſneſs. 


The king hath found ; 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 


The honey of his language. Shaleſp. 
A honey tongue, à heart of gall, 0 
Is Iancy's ſpring, but forrow's fall. Shateſp. 


3. Sweet; ſweetneſs; a name of tenderneſs. 
[Mel; corculum-} | 

| Honey I you ſhall be well deſir'd in Cyprus; 

P ve found great love amongſt them. Oh, my ſweet! 

I pratt out of faſhion, and 1 dote. Shateſp. Othello, 

Why, honey bird, I bought him on purpoſe for 

thee Dryden, 


To Ho'ney, han'-ny. . *. {from the noun.] A 


To talk fondly. 
Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed, 
Stew'd in corruption, honeying and making love 
Over the naſty ſty. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Ho'NEY-BAG, hun'-nj-big. =. . [honey and 
au 7 * | 
| 4s. boney-bag is the ſtomach, which bees al- 
ways fill to ſatisfy, and to ſpare; vomiting up the 
greater part of the honey to be kept againſt Win- 
ter. th | | 10 "Grew. 


 Ho'nty-cons, ban-nh-k6m: n. ſ. [honey and 


comb,) The cells of wax in which the bee 


That at her flow'ry work doth ſing. 
en he ſpeaks, 


The air, a chartet'd libertine, is till; 


e fron, 
e a milk-w on2y=comb furrou 
— Which in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. 
| | | Dryden, 
322 


. 4 


” 
Ho'NEYe 


—_— . 


Ho'ney-comBeD, hin'-nj-kdmd. ad}. [honey 
and comb.) Spoken of a piece of ordnance | 
flawed with little cavities by being ill caſt. 

A mariner having diſchayged his gun, which 


was boney-combed, and loading it ſuddenly again, ; The title of a man of rank. Not now uſed. 


the powder took fire. Wiſeman. 
Ho'xzyY-D8w, hun'-ny-daf. ». /. [honey and 
det.] Sweet dew. | 


There is a honey-dew which hangs vwon their 
leaves, and breeds inſets. Mortimer. 


How Lboney-dewws embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweets adorn. Garth. | 
Ho'NEY-FLOWER, hin'-ny-flowr. . ſ. [e- 
lunthus, Lat.] A plant. 
It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of 
a ſhrub. This plant produces large fpikes of cho- 
colate-coloured flowers in May, in each of which | 
is contained a large quantity of black ſweet liquor, | 
from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive its name. Mil. 


Ho'xEyY-GNAT, han'-nf-nat, . /, (mellio, 
Lat: Honey and gnat.] An inſect. Ainfeo. 


Ho xv EY-Moo, hͤün“-ny- mon. 7. /. Honey and | 


moon. ] The firſt month after marriage when 
on is nothing but tenderneſs and plea- 
re. | | 
A man ſhould keep his ſinery for the latter ſea- 
fon of marriage, and not begin to dreſs till the 
 boney-moort is Over. Addiſon. 
Ho'ney-$vUcKLE, hün'-ny-süklI. 2. / [capri- 
Jolium, Lat.] Woodbine.., It hath a climb- 
ing ſtalk, which twiſts itſelf about what - 
ſoever tree ſtands near it: the flowers are 
tubulous and oblong, conſiſting of one leaf, 
Which opens towards the top, and is divid- 
ed into two lips; the uppermoſt of which 


— 


is ſubdivided into two, and the-lowermoſt |. 


is cut into many ſegments :. the tube of the 
flowers 1s. bent, ſomewhat reſembling a: 
huntſman's horn. They are produced in 
cluſters, and are very ſweet. Miller enu- 


merates ten ſpecies, of which three grow. 


wild in our hedges. 15 
Bid her ſteal into the pleached bower; 
Where honey-ſuciies, ripen'd by the ſun, 
'Forbid the fun to enter; like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 


Againſt. the power that bred it. Shateſp.. 
| Watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove | 
With flaunting boney=ſuchle, Milton. 


Then melſoil beat and Boney-ſuclles pound; 
With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground. Dry. 
Ho! xEY LESS, hün“-ny-UHs. adj. [from Honey. 
Being without honey. ia 


Put for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 
e eee 


Aud leave them beneyleſs. | 
HoNEy-worT,.hin'-ny-whrt. 2. ſ. [cerinthe, 


Lat.] A plant. h 
- Ho'/NORARY, On*nur-rar-f. adj. [honorarius, 
Lat.] | 


1. Done in honour; made in honour.. 15 
There was probably ſome diſtinction made 


among the Romans between ſuch b-»orary arches | 


erected to emperors, and thoſe that were ruiſed 
to them on the account of a victory, which are 
properly triumphal arches... 
_ This monument .is7only. honorary, for the aſhes 


of the emperor lie elſewhere. © | Addiſon op Italy. 


2. Conferring honqur without gain. 


The Romans abounded with little bonorary re- E 
wards, that, without conferring wealth and riches, 


gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who 
rok received them. —— 


HO N OUR, on'-nur.. . [honeur, Fr. honor, 


— ———— * ed Os 


—— 
2 1 * 


6. Reverence; due veneration. To do honour 


£ 


N 
8. 


; 


Addiſon. |. | 
"> daifor . To do the honours, and to give the word. 


4. Subject of praiſe. 


* 


* 


Addiſon on Italy. 


HON 


A man is an ill huſband of his bonour, that en- 
tereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
diſgracehim more than the carrying of it through 
can honour him. acon, 


Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him not fear the ſeparated councils: 
His honour and myſelf are at the one ; | 
And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. Sha. 


Thou happy father, 
Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them Bo- 


nours 


Of man's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. Shak, 


5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs ; | 


magnanimity. 
Now ſhall I fee thy love; what motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife ? 
— That which upholdeth him, that chee upholds, 
His honour. Oh, thine beneur, Lewis, thine Honour. 
Shakeſp. 
If by bonour is meant any thing diſtin&t from 
copſcience, tis no more than a regard to the cen- 
ſure and eſteem of the world: Rogers. 


is to treat with reverence. 

They take thee for their mather, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. 

His grace of Canterbury, 

Who holds his ſtate at door, mongſt purſuivants. 

— Ha! *tis he, indeed! | 

Is. this the bonowr they do one another? Shakeſp. 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under 
the name of honour ; a reſpect, which, in the no- 
tion of it, implies a mixture of love and fear, and, 
in the object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs and power. 
Rogers. 


S 


7. Chaſtity. 
Be ſhe honour flaw'd,. 
I have. three daughters, the eldeſt is eleven; 
H this prove true, they'll pay for it. Shake/þ. 
She dwells ſo ſecurely on the exceHency of her 
bonour, that the folly of my ſoul dares not preſent 
Itfelf : ſhe is too bright to be looked againſt. Shak. 
Dignity. of mien, 

Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike erect! with native Honour clad, 
In naked. majeſty, ſeem' d lords of all. 
9. Glory; boaſt. 

A late eminent perſon, the bonour of his pro- 
feſſion for integrity and learning. Burnet's Theory 


10. Publick mark of reſpect. ; 

He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the 
waves, r 

Their fun'ral Honour claim'd, and aik'd their quiet 
graves. 
Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful occaſions as 
'theſe, were inſtituted not ſo much in honour of 
the dead, as for the uſe of the living. Atterbury, 


Milton. 


to heap together a little dirt that ſhall bury them 
in che end; others to gain an bonour, that, at beſt, 


the world, and is envied and calumniated by 
more than tis truly given. Wale s Prep. for Death. 


11. Privileges of rank or birth. 

| Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 

My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 

Reſtor'd to me my honours; and, from ruins, 

Made my name once more noble, Sbaleſp. 
Honours were conferred upon Antonine by Ha- 

drian in his infancy.. Motten, Roman Hiſt. 

12. Civilities paid. 

Then here a ſlave, or if you will a lord, 


Pope. 
13. Ornament; decoration. . 
| The fire then ſhook the Honors of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. Dryd. 


> , 


Lat.] ä e 
„Denn 

3. Reputation; fame. 

18 Ty £ * 


* 
” 
. { 1 
* 


} 


| 


Dryden. 1- 


Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſome |- 


can be celebrated but by an inconſiderable part of | 


14+ Honour, or on my honoury, is à form of 
9 8 


HON 


proteſtation uſed by the lords in judiciat 
decifions. 


My hand'to thee, my honour on my promiſe, 


3h ah 7 


To Ho' xo, On'-nar. v. a, [hongrer, Ir. 


Honor, Lat.] 
1. To reverence; to regard with vengtation 
He was called our father, and was continua, 
honoured of all men, as the next peErion unto Fu 
king. 25 £1, Xvi. II. 
The poor man is bonowred for his fl., an the 
rich man 1s Honoured for his riches. Ew 1 By 
He that is honoured in poverty, how much more 
in. riches? Eccles. X. 31 
How lov'd, how Honour d once, avails the: ne, 
8 : Pepe, 
2. To dignify; to raiſe to greatneſs, 
| We nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 

The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition, 

Which we ourſelves have plow'd for, ſow d aud 
ſcatter'd, 


By mingling them with us, the bonour'd numer, 
* 


, 


Seagſ. 
3. Toglorify.. | 

I will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he Nell G. 
low after them, and I will he hanoured 141091 PH: 
raoch, and upon all his hoſt, that the Exypt.ans 
may know that I am the Lord, Eu Int 


Ho'nNoURABLE, On'-nur-ubl. adj. [honorable 
* .. Bad 
1. Illuſtrious; noble. 

Who hath taken this connſe} againſt Tyre, the 
crowning city, whoie merchants are prin: 
whole traſhickers are the honourable of the carih ! 

Ia. Xii. B. 
2. Great; magnanimous; generous, 
ö Sir, I'll tell you, 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think bonoyrable. Stabrſh, 


3. Conferring.honour. 
7 Think'ſt thou it bonourable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs? Sbaheſh, 
Then warlike kings, who for their country 
fought, 
And bonourablewoundsfrom battle brought. Dry, 
Many of thoſe perſons, who put this bonouratit 


ſelves. . Dryda, 


4. Accompanied-with-tokens of honour, 
Sith this wretched woman overcome, 

Ob anguiſh, rather than of crime hath been, 

Preſerve her cauſe to her- eternal doom; 

And in the mean, vouchſafe her bonourable tomb. 


5. Not to be diſgraced. . . 
Here's a Bohemian Tartar tarries the coming 

down of thy fat woman :—let her deſcend, 1 

chambers are honourable. Stolips 


6. Free fro taint ; free from reproach. | 
As he was honeurable in all his acts, ſo in this, 
that he took Joppe for an haven. 1 Mac. xiv. 5 
Methinks I could not dic any where ſo contented 
as in the king's company, his caule being juſt anc 
his quarrel honourable. 


7. Honeſt ;.without intention of deceit. 

The earl ſent again to know if they would enter 
tain their pardon, in cafe he ſhould come in 7 
ſon, and aſſure it they anſwered, they did concei te 
him to be ſo henowrable, that from himſelf the 
would moſt thankfully embrace it. Haywars 
If that thy bent of love be honourab':, 


Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to- moro. 
c Sbalgſ. 
3. Equitable. 


ky 
ln A. i % 


— 


| | Ho'x0UR&BLENESS,.. 6n'-ndr-abl-nls. n. / 


|. {from honowrasle.] Eminence; mag" 
cence ; generoſity. 


-. Honourable.] 
The 


6 Y 


* 


1. With tokens.of honour.. 
. a | 


taſk on me, were more ablc to perform it then. 


Speaſer, 


Sbalgt. 


| HO'NOURABLY), on -nür-Ub-Iy. adv. {res 


H OO 


The rev' rend abbot, 8 
Wik all his con vent, bonourably receiv'd him. 


Shakeſp. 


rr 2 — 4 which the king did ho- 
aoxrably interpole, to give ſpace to his brother s in- 
terceſſion, he was arraigned of high treaſon, and 
condemned. | » Bacon. 
. Reputably ; withexemption from reproaeh. 
4 Tis juſt, ye gods Land what | well deſerve : 
Why did I not more bonourably ſtarvs! Dryden. 


Ho'80URER,.0N'-nUr-rUr. 1. ſ. [from honour.) 
One that honours; one that regards with 
eration. N 
4 not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zeal in your 
concern is worthy a friend and honourer. Pope. 


Hoop, hüd, in- compoſition, is derived from 
| the Sax. Pad, in Germ. heit, in Dut. Heid. 
It denotes quality; character; condition: 
233, knighthood 3 childhood ; fatherhood. Some- 
times it is written after the Dutch, as, mai- 
denkead. Sometimes it is taken collectively: 
3s, brotherhood, a contraternity : ter hood, 
2 company of liſters. 
WHoop, had”. 1. / [Pod, Sax. probably from 
hepod he ad. a 

1. The upper covering of a woman's head. 
| In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was gown'd ; 
Their hood; and ſlee ves the fame, Dryden. 
2. Any thing drawn upon che head, and 
wrapping round it. 

He underivok ſo to muffle up himſelf in his 
hood, that none ſhou'd diſcern him. Wotton. 

The lacerna came, from being a military habit, 
to be a common dreſs: it had a bood, which could 
be ſeparated from and joined to it, Arbuthnot. 
4. Acovering put over the hawk's eyes, when 

he is not to fly, 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a graduate, to mark his degree. 


To HooD, büd'. v. a. from the noun.] 
1, To dreſs in a hood. | 

The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar bodded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope. 
2. To blind, as with a. hood. 
While grace is ſaying, III booed mine eyes 


$. 


* RI 
chars * . 


*. * 


—_— 


Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, Amen. Sha“. 


3; To cover. 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above ; 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes, 
And boods the flames that to their quarry ſtroxe. 
| . Dryden. 
E Ho odmAn Blind, had'-min-bli/nd. 2. . A 
play in which the perſon hooded is to catch 
— and tell the name; blindman's 
: What devil was't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you-at hoodman blind 7 
Shak-ſp. 
To Ho'op-wink, hüd'- wWInk. v. a. [hood and 
ewink,] | 


eyes. 


| , 


ſeeing his faults, he often abuſed the virtue of cou- 


Mall ſuppoſe he is carried into the leaguer of he 
adverſaries g Sb Ab. 


Then ſhe who hath been bood=2vint*dfrom ber birth, 


So have 1 ſeen, at Chriſtmas f. 0 
1 riſtmas ſports, one loſt, 


nt'd, for a man embrace a poſt. 
a 4. * Ben Jonſon. 
: Satan is fain to boed-wink thoſe that ſtart. , 
x ' | Decay of P ity. 
22 ſodexterouſly bood-winks men's minds 
A to keep them in the dark, with a belief that they 
t. 2 5 F Locke. 


——_— 


* 
5 
_—_ 
* 


| 


1 


1. To blind with ſomething bound over the. 
They willingly Bod. vin bing themſelves from 


rage to defend his foul vice of juſtice. Sidney. 
We will bind and hood sont him ſo, that he 


Doth firſt herſelf within death'smirrour fee. Haie. 


HOO 


Muſt I wed Rodogune ? 
Fantaſtick cruelty of hoad-tvink'd chance! Nove. 

On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds reſort, 
The bood*<vink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court. 

Garth. 
2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient ; for the prize, I'll bring thee to, 

Shall 4od=wink this miſchance, Shakeſþ. 
3. To deceive; to impoſe upon. 

She delighted in inſamy, which oſten ſhe had 
uſed to her huſband's ſhame, filling ail men's ears, 
but his, with reproach; while he, bod=wwint'd 
with kindneſs, leaſt of all men knew who ſtruck 
him. Sidney. 

HOOF, hof. . /. Mop, Sax. hoef, Dut.] Ihe 
hard horny ſubſtance on the feet of grami- 
nivorous animals. 

With the %. of his horſes ſhall he tread down 
all thy ſtreets. Exel. xxvi. II. 

The bull and ram know the uſe of their horns as 
well as the horſe of his 5. More. 

Ho'ortD, hô'fd. 4dj. [from hoof] Furniſhed 
with hoofs. 

Among quadrupeds, the roe- deer is the ſwifteſt ; 
of all the Lohe, the horſe is the molt beautiful; 
of all the clawed, the lion is the ſtrongeſt. Grew. 

HooF-BOUND, hO't-bound. adj. (of and: 
bound. 

A horſe is ſaid to be boof-bound when he has a. 
pain in the fore-feet, occaſioned by the dryneſs and 
contraction or rarrownels of the horn of the quar- 
ters, which traitens the quarters of the heels, and 
oftentimes makes the horſe lame. A boof=bound 
Mrſe has a narrow heel, the ſides of which come too 
near one another, infomurh that the fleſh is kept too 
tight, and has not its natural extent. Furrier s ict. 

HOOK, ho'k. =. /. [hoce, Sax. hoerk, Dut.]. 
1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold: as, a, 
ſhepherd*s hook and pot hooks.: | 

This falling not, for that they had not far enough 
undernained it, they aſſayed with great books and 
ſtrong ropes to have pulled it down. Knolles. 

2. The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for frſhes, and with which the fiſh is 
pierced. 

Like unto golden boo2s, 
That from the fooliſh fiſh their baits do hide. S 

My bended boot ſhall pierce. 

Their ſlimy jaws. . Shakeſp. 

Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 
They us with 4coks and baits, like fiſhes, caught. 

Denham... 

3. A ſnare; a trap. 

A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, beſides that book of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shakeſp. 


About the caldron many cooks accoil'd, 
With books and ladles, as need did require 
The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd. FC. Dyeen. 
5. A ſickle to reap corn. 
Peale arc commonly -reaped with a book at the. 
end of à long ſtick... Mortimer © 
6. Any inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſperate hoot. Pope. 
The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt: 
whence the proverb, of the hooks, for in 
diſorder. * % 
Mv doublet looks, | 
Like him that wears it, quite of o' the books. + 
Cleaveland. 
- She was horribly bold, meddling and expenſive, 
eaſily put / the boobs, and monſtrous hard to be 


* 


pleaſed again. L* Eſtrange. | 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, - ew 
And friend Delavy at his books. Swift. 


g. Hook. (In huſbandry.] A field ſown two 

years running. Ainſawor th. 
9. Hook or crook, One way or other; by 
any expedient ;' by any means direct or 
| oblique, Ludicrous.. © OG 


4. An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. -| 


HOO 


Which he by cok or crook had gather'd, 

And for his own inventions father d. MHrudi5rer. 

He would bring him by Hool or crock into his 
quarrel, Dryden. 

To Hook, h&k. v. a» [from the noun. ] 
1. To catch with a hock. 

The huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for 
the fiiſt diſh ; upon our fitting down to it, he gave 
us a long account how he had hooked it, jiayed' 
with it, foiled it, and at length drew it out upon 
the bank _ Ada ſon. 

2. To intrap; to inſnare. 
3. To draw as with a hook, 
But ſhe | 

I can hoot to me. Shakeſp, Mieter Tale. 

4. To faſten as with an hook. 
5. To draw by force or artifice. 

There ar- many branches of the natural law no 
way reducible to the two tables, unleſs booked in 
by tedious conſequences, - Norris. 

Ho OK ED, hô kt. adj. from Hof.] Bent; cur- 
vated. a 

Gyr ſignifies eagle or vulture; from whence the 
epithet grypus; for an Hosted or aquiline noſe. Bron. 

Now thou threaten'ſt, with unjuſt decree, 
To ſeize the prize which I ſo dearly bought : 
Mean match. to thine ; for ſtill above the reſt, 
Thy ho rapacious hands uſurp the heſt. Dryden. 

Caterpillats have claws and feet: the claws are 
houked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hanging on the backſides of 
leaves. | Grew. 

Hook EDNESss, hO'/-kid-nls. . / [from booked.) 
State of being bent like a hook. 

HookNo'seD, hô'k-nôzd. adj. { Hoof and no/e.] 
Having the aquiline noſe riſing in the middle. 

I may juſtly ſay with the hookne/cd fellow of 
Rome there, Cæſar, I came, ſaw, and overcame. 

' Shateſp. Henry IV. 
' HOOP, ho'p. . /. Heep, Dut-] 
1. Any thing circular by which ſomething 
| 


A 


elſe is bound, particularly caſks or barrels, 
Thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A loop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veſſel of their blood 
Shall never leak. Shak. Henry 1 
II I knev- Eg 
What boop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to edge 
O' itt world, I would purſue it. Shakeſp. 
A quarrel], ho, already ! what's the matter? 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry, ring. Shakgſp. 
To view ſolewd a town, and to refrain, 
What hoops of iron eould my ſplecn contain! Dryd. 
And learned Athens to our art muſt ſtoop, 
Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a Boop. Rage. 
2. The whalebone with which women extend 
their petticoats; a farthingale. 
At coming in you ſaw ber itoop: - 
The entry bruſh'd againſt her op. Sroift. 
All that oops are good for is to cleau dirty ſhoes, - 
and to keep fellows at a diltance. - Clariſſa. 
3. Any thing circular. 
have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, 
with a wheel or 5oop of marbic in his hend. Addiſe 
To Hooy, hô'p. 2 a. [from the noun. -» 
I. To bind or encloſe with hoops. 
The three boop'd pot ihall have ten boch, and 
I will make it felony to drink ſmall beer: Shabeſp. 
The caſks for his majeſty s ſhipping were booped 
as a wine-caſk, or booped with iron. Raleigh, - 
2. To encircle ; to claſp; to ſurround. * - 
; If ever hencetorth thou | 
Shalt hoop his body more with thy embrates, 


. 


V. 


= 


= 


= 


I will deviſe a death: © Sag. Winter's Tale, 
I hoop the firmament, and mae 


This my embrace the zodiac. Cleavelond. 
That ſhelly guard, which 4o0p5-in the dye, and 
hides the greater part of it, might occaſion. his 
mi e. „ 8 Grew. 
To Hoo, hô'p. v. u. [from 4vopgan or wo- 
tyan, Goth. or houpper, Fr. derived Gow 


. 


HOP 


the Gothick. This word is generally 
written ah, which is more proper if we 
deduce it ſrom the Gothick ; and hoop if we 
derive it from the French.) To ſhout; to 
make an on:cry by way of call or purſuit, 
20 Hoor, b0Þ. v. a. 
1. To drive with a ſhout. 
Daſtard nobles 
Suffer d me, by the voice of ſlaves, to be 


. H#Hoop'd out of Rome. ShakeſdCoriclanus.” 
2. To oy a ſhout. 
Ho'orz &, h9%'-piir. 1. /. from hogs to incloſe 


with hoops. ] Acooper; anethat hoops tubs. 
Ho'orinG=CouGH, h6'ping-k6f. n. . [or 
<whyoping-cough, from hoop torſhout.] A con- 
vulſive cough, ſo called from its noiſe ; the 
chincough, | 
To Hor, hô't. v.n. Leut, Welſh; Huer, Fr.) 
x- To ſhout in contempt. 
A number of country folks happened to paſs 
-- thereby, who hollowed and booted after me as at 
the arranteſt coward. Sidney. 
.Matrons and girls ſhall boot at thee no more. 
| Dryden. 
a. To cry as an owl. 
| Some keep back , 
The clamorous owl, that nightly boots, and wonders 
At our queint ſports. Shakeſp. 
To Hoot, hot. v. a. To drive with noiſe 
and ſhouts. _ : 
We lev'd him; but, like beaſts, 
Our coward nobles gave way to your cluſters, 
Who did boot him out o' th' city. Sbaleſp. 
The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls will boot / ' 
That were I ſet up for that wooden god | 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the crows, 
Or the leaſt bird, from muting on mykead. B. Jon on. 
Partridge and his clan may Loot me ſor a cheat 
and impoſtor, if I fail in any particular of mo- 
ment. 8 Swift. 
HooT, hO't. u. . {huce, Fr, from the verb.) 
Clamour ; ſhout ; noiſe. 
Its aſſertion would be entertained with the 
_ of the rabble. | 
To HOP, hop”. D. Ns 
Dut.] ; 
3. To jum 


— 


hoot 
Glanville's Sceſis. 


[Poppan, Sax. hoppen, 


to ſkip lightly. 0 
3 +. Bs 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it 5% a little from her hand, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again. Shaleſ. 
_ Go, bop me over every kennel home; 
For you ſhall op without my cuſtom, fir. Sbaleſp. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. Shak:/p. 
The painted birds, companions of the Spring, 


; 


* 


Hopping from ſpray to ſpray were heard. Dryden. | . 


Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young 
i flight, | 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; 
But. bopp'd about, and ſhort excurſions. made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid. 
| | | . Dryden. 


Why don't we vindicate ourſelves by 


Aal, and bop over heated ploughſhares blindiold? 


| Coll ier. 
I am highly delighted ts ſee the jay or the 
thruſh bopping about my walks. Spedtatar. 


. To leap on one leg. | 
Mi.en with heads like dogs; and others with one 
huge foot alone, whereupon 4hey did bop from 
place to place. 


- 


3. A place where meaner people dance. 


| 7o Hoy, hdp'. v. a. [from the noun.] 


HOPE, h&'p. 2. /. [Popa,: Sax. hope, Dut.] 
| x. Expectation of ſome good; an 


trial or- 


Abbot. | 
g. To walk lamely, or with oneleg leſs nim-. 


HOP 


Hor, hop. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. A jump; a light leap. 
2. A jump on one leg. 
When my wings are on, I can go above a hun- 
dred yards at a bop, ſtep, and jump. Addiſon. | 


% 
* 


Ainſworth. 
_ h6p'. x. ſ. [B, Dut. Jupulus, Lat.] A 
plant. 1 
It has a creeping root: the leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated; the ſtalks climb and 
twiſt about whatever is near them; the flowers 
are male and female on different plants: the male 
flower conſiſts of a calyx divided into five parts, 
| which ſurrounds the ſtamina, but has no petals to 
the flower: the female plants have their flowers 
collected into ſquamoſe heads, which grow in 
bunches : from each leafy ſcale is produced an 
horned ovary, which becomes a ſingle roundiſh 
ſced. Miller. 
If Bop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 
For bop poles and crotchets in lopping to ſave. T. /. 
The planting of bh yards is profitable for the 
planters, and conſequently for the kingdom. Bacca. 
Beer hath malt firſt infuſed m the liquor, and 
is aſterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon, 
Next to thiſtles are 5% ſtrings, cut after the 
flowers are gathered. Derham. 


4 


Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it wil! 
be troubleſome to part the Hop vines aud the poles. 
Mortimer. 
When you water hops, on the top of every bil! 
put diſſolved dung, which will enrich your þp 
hills. Mortler. 
In Kent they plant their bop gardens with apple- 
trees and cherry- trees between, Mortimer. 
The price of hoeing of hop ground is forty 
ſhillings an acre. Mrtimer. 
Hop poles, the largeſt ſort, ſhould be about 
twenty foot long, and about nine inches in coin- 
paſs. Mortimer. | 
1. To impregnate with hops. 
Brew in October, and bop it for long keeping. 
Mortimer.” 
To increaſe the milk, diminifhed by fleſh meat, 
take malt-drink not much hopped. Arbuthaot, 


expectation 

indulged with pleaſure. | | 
Hope is that pleaſure in the mind which every | 

one finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a profit- 

able future enjoyment of a thing, which is apt to 

delight him, Locke. 
There is hope of a tree, if cut down, that it 

will ſprout again. 
When in heav'n ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 

This is her ſov'reign good, and perfect bliſs; 
Her longing, wiſhings, hopes, all finiſh'd be; 
Her joys are full, her motions reſt in this. Davies. 

Sweet bope/ kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
But what and where we would be : thus art thou 
Our abſent preſence, and our future now. Craſba tv. 

Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and hope to de- 
ſpair, | Taylor. 

He ſought them both, bur wiſh'd his hap 

find 
Eve ſeparate: he wiſh'd, but not with þope 
Of what ſo ſeldom chanc'd: when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his hope, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. Milton. 
The Trojan dames | 
To Pallas' fane in long praceffion go, 
In bepes to reconcile their heav'nly foe. 


- 


| 


— 


ble or ſtron 
halt. | | 

Thellimping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden d feaſt, 
Put in his word. * 

To move; to play. 


Her feeble, pulſe, to prove if any drop 


2. 


— 


g than the other; to limp; to | 


e, 


did bop. F. Queen} 


may be, as torment myſelf with the Tear on't. - 


ob, xiv. 7. N 


. 


| 
Why not comfort myſelf with the hope of what 


might | 


g 


: 


T | gives m 
To encourage our Beet, it gives us ig 
urance of moſt Bo: happineſs, in caſe: of 
obedience. 2. 1. _ Tillotſon. 
The deceaſed really lived like one that had his |. 


f 


HOP 


entered upon, having exchan | 
deſire — — * = lets, 
Young men lock rather to the paſt 2 1 . 
the preſent, and therefore the future = * 
ſome hopes of them, J a 
2. Confidence in a future event, or The 
future *** of any perſon. ; 1 
It is good, being put to death by men t 
for hope from God, to be raiſed oP 8gain be — 
: F 2.11 Vit. 1 
| Blefſed is he who is not fall Wwe. 
the Lord. * en 
3. That which gives hope; th 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent by which 
ſomething defired may be effected. 
| nught ee ſrom far ſome forty truncheoneen 
draw to her ſuccour, which were the Lege of n 
Strand, where ſhe was quarter'd. Sau!. Hen. Vin 
4. The obje of hope. | 
Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain 
And yet brought forth leſs than a Mother's 
To wit, an indigeſted deformi''d lump. 820% 
She was his care, his /»pe, and his delight, * | 
Moſt in his thought, anc ever in his fight Unt 
Hoes, bö'p. 2. J. Any lloping plain between 
the ridges of mountains. Ain ſac arti. 
To Hor E, h0'p. v. „. [from the noun;] 
1. To live in expectation of ſome good. 
Hofe for good ſuceeis, according to the cHcat 
of the cauſes and the inftrumert.; and lit the 
huſbandman Fo: for a good harveſt. 
My muſe, by ſtorms long tuſt, 
Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt ; 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Than ſhe could hope for by her i2ppineſs, D-y4n, 
Who knows what adverſe fortune may beta! 
Arm well your mind, hope little, and fear all Drid. 
2. To place confidence in another, 
He ſhall ftrengthen your heart, all ve that bye 
in the Lord. Pſalm xxIi. 24, 
To Hort, h6'p. v. a. To expect with defire, 
The ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting Winter mars our H', for hay. Sbal. 
So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and pes the hunted bear. Dryd, 
Hor EHFTUTL, hö'p-fül. ad/. [hope and full.) 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
promiſing; likely to obtain ſucceſs ; likely 
to come to maturity; likely to gratify de- 
fire, or anſwer expectation. 
He will advance thee : 
I know his noble nature, not to let | 
Thy hopeful ſervice periſh, Shale. 

You ſerve a great and gracious maſter, and 
there is a moſt bopeful young prince whom yet 
muſt not deſert. 6 Bac. 

What to the old can · greater pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingeniousyouth to ſee ? Denban, 

They take up a book in their declining years 
and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time the 
are threeſcore, Adiijon. 
2. Full of hope; full of expectation of ſuccels- 
This fenſe is now almoſt confined to Scot- 
land, though it is,analogical, and found in 
good writers. . 

Men of their own natural inclination 57% 
and ſtrongly conceited, whatſoever they took l 
and. | Hater 

1 was hopeful the Tucceſs of your firlt attemp® 
would encourage you to make trial alſo of more 
nice and difficult experiments. , 

Whatever ills the friendleſs orphan bears, 
Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, | 
Still muſt the wrong'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 
IH bapeful of your aid, he hopes in vain- 
Ho'eEPULLY, hö p-fül-F. av. [from bee 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope; in 25 

miling way. : 
„He deR al his female kindred either matche 
with peers of the realm actually, or be 
carls' ſons and heirs, 


Ecls. MU. * 
at on which 


Teyirr, 
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ö 
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Mun. 


The 
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es 5 
* 


* 


be in another life; a Jife which he hath now | 


. 


| 


* 


H OR 


were ready to rene w the war, and to pro- 
They fully, to the reduction or ſupprellion 
2 Clarendon. 


; With hope; without deſpair: This ſenſe 


15 — your promiſing and generous endeavours 


Hopefully expect a conſiderable enlarge- 
— 122 ot nature. Glanwll:. 


2. Continuing for an hour, 


HOR 


In his anſwer to an borary queſtion, as what 
hour of the night to ſet a-fox-trap, he has diſcuſſed, 
under the character of -Reynard, the manner of 
ſurpriſing all ſharpers.. - Tatler. 


When, from a baſket 8: Summer: fruit, God by 
Amos foretold the deſtruQion of his people, there- 
by was declared the propinquity of their deſolation, 


EY 
. 


5 
HOR 


horn, | | 

The ſquire gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his bora under the caſtle-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 


Fairy Dueen, 
There's a poſt come from my maſter, with his 


2. An inftrument of witd-muich made of 


bern full of good news, Shakeſp. 


Yo'rEFULNES 3,.h [g+-fal-nls. 1. [from bope- and that their tranquillity was of no longer du- 


f ö N The goddeſs to her crooked born 
Promiſe of good ; likelihood to ſuc- ration than thole borary or ſoon decaying fruits of Adds all her breath: the rocks and woods around, 
ful. Summer. Brown - Vulgar Erreurs.] And mountains, tremble at th' infernal ſcund. 


get down beforchand certain ſignatures of bpe- | HorDe, hô'rd. n. . A clan; a migratory crew 


or characters, whereby may be ere, de- 

ö the child will prove iu probability. 

1 2 ; 7 Wotton. 
Ho'eELESS, k6'p-lis.. a/. from hope.) 

1 Without hope; without pleafing expec- 

jon; deſpairing. ; 

ay” they ;ndiffer — being uſed as ſigns of 12 
4 boheleſs lamentation for the dead; 

—_— Hooker. 


Alas! IL am a woman, friendleſs, hopeleſs Sal. 


He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder; 
Hypdſs to circum vent. us join'd, where cach 
Jo other ſpeedy aid might lend at need. Milton. 

The fall'n archangel, 8 of our ſtate, 

e to prevail by oper force, 
2 — Dryden; State of Innecence. 

Hopeleſs of ranſom, and condema'd to li. 

In duraace, doom' d a ling ring death to die. Pryd. 
Giring no hope; promiſing nothing pleaſing. 

The hopeleſs word of never to return, 

Breathe 1 againſt thee upon pain of life. Sha. 
Horn, bh0'-pir. u. /. [from hope.) One that 
has pleaſing expectations. 

[ except all hopers, who turn the ſcale, becauſe 
the ſtrong expectation of a good certain ſalary 
will outweigh the loſs by bad rents. Swift. 

Ho'rtxGLY, h&-ping-ly. adv. [from hoping.) 
With hope; with expectation of good. 


One fign of deſpair is the peremptory contempt | 


dently in wilful habits of fin. - Hammond. 

Ho rr EN höp-pör. =. . [from Hop.] He who 
hops or jumps on one leg. Ainſworth. 

Ho'?eens, hop-ptirz. n. /. [commonly called 
Seoteb bogpers.] A kind of play in which 
the actor hops on one leg. 

Horex, hOp-par. u. /. [io called becauſe 
it is always Hopping, or in agitation. It is 
called in French, for the ſame reaſon, fre- 
mie Or tremue.; | 74 

* The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corn 1s ut to be ground. 

The ſalt of the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth into 


- , on. Po. Shaleſþ. 1 
of the condition which is the ground of hope; the billows and floating mountains, it is impoſlible to | HoRN pela x,-b1ro-btk. 7 u. /. A kind of fiſh, 3 
eving on not only in terrours and amazement of deſcribe the agreeable horrour that riſes from ſuch Hogxri's H, ha'rn-fish. Ainfabortb. 
conſciene®, but alſo boldly, b:pingly, and confi- a proſpect. x Addiſon. \ 


plain, like the bopper of a mill. Grew. 
Grantvorous birds have the mechaniſm of a mill: 
their maw is the bopper. which holds and ſoftens. 


Gs, letting it drop by degrees into the ſto- | 


. . © Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Jult at the hopper will I ſtand, 

in my whole life I never ſaw griſt ground, 

And mark the clack how juſtly it will ſound. 


raritts, Lat.) 


Perfect cubes. Sometimes they are pyramidal and | 


10 whole ſtands Hill, or breaks to pieces. Prior. | 
ny, ru, adj. Lboraire, Fr. ho- | 


HorI1ZONTALLY,, hdr-$-zo0n'-tal-y, 
[from -ori20ntal.] In a direction parallel |: 


* 


of people. It is applied only to the Tartars. 
Of loit mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 

Drove martial Herde on horde with dreadlul ſweep, 

And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. 


Thomſon R 


HORTZON, h6'-ri”.zan. 8. Lsgiges.] The 


line that terminates the view. The Horizon 


is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and real: the 
ſenſible horizon is the circular line which 
hmits the view; the real is that which 
would bound it, if it could take in the 
hemiſphere. 
Shakeſpeare horizon. - 
When the morning ſun ſhall raiſe his car 

Above the border of this borizon, 

We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 


Sbakeſp. b 


She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 


this blazing ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what time | 


it muſt be upon the horizon of Ireland. 

In his Eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' Hirn round 
Inveited with bright rays. Milton. 

The morning lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning gray; 

And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 
That all th' Horizon laugh'd to ſee the joyous light. 
Dry en. 
When the ſea is worked up in a tempeſt, ſo that 


the borizon on every ſide is nothing but foaming }- 


Hokizo NTAL,, hor-F-26n'-tal, adj. [ hori-- 


2ontal, Fr. from hborizon.] 


1. Near the horizon. 


As when the ſun, new riſen, 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon; 


In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 


On half the nations. Milton, 


2. Parallel to the horizon; on aleyel. 


An obeliſk erected, and golden figures placed 
borizontal about it, was brought out of Egypt by 
- Auguitus. | 
The problem is reduced to this: What perpen- 
dicular height is neceſſary to place ſeveral ranks 
of rowers in a plane inclined to a borizontal line in 
a given angle?  Arbuthnot on Coins. 


ad v. 


to the horizon. * 
As it will not ſink into the bottom, ſo will it 
neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, be- 


ing near in weight, lie ſuperficially, or almoſt bo- 


of ſome graminivorous quadrupeds, and 


ſerve them for weapons. 
No beaſt that hath borns tath upper teeth. Bacon. 


* 
" 


It is falſely pronounced by | 


Bacen. 


Grown, | 


| Di den. 
Fair Aſcanius, and his youthful train, 
With 49:24 and hounds a hunting match ordaitt. 
Dryden. 
3. The extremity of the waxing or waining 
moon, as mentioned by poets. 


S$he bleis d the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey'd, 


That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either Ves, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. Dryd, 
Ie moon 
Wearsa wan cirele round her blunted borns Thomf. 
4. The feelers of a ſnail. Whence the pro- 
verb, To pull in the horns, to repreſs one's 


- ardour. 


Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenfible, 


Than are the tender horns of cockled ſuails, Shah, 
Auſidius, 


Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 
Thruſt forth his bern again into the world, 8 
Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ſtood for Rome, 
And durſt not once pcep out; Shakeſp. 
5. A drinking cup made of horn. 
6. Antler of a cuckold. | 
. Lf have born to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, Il be horn mad. 
| Shakeſpe 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and Borns for gain. Hudibra-. 
7. Horn mad. Perhaps mad as a cuckold. 


I am glad he went not in himſelf: if he had, 
he would have been born mad, 


ö 


Ho xX BEAM, ha'rn-bẽm. n./. [horn and team, . 
Dut. for tree, from the hardneſs of the 
timber.) 

It hath leaves like the elm or beech-tree. The 
timber is very» tough and inflexible, and of ex- 
cellent uſe, g Miller, 

Ho'txBOOK,-ha'rn-b6k. . /. [born and book.] 
The firſt book of children, covered with 
horn to keep it nnſoiled: Ao 

He teaches boys the bornboot. . Shakeſp. 

- Nothing has been conſidered of this kind out of 

the ordinary road of the hornboo and primer. Locke; - 
To maſter John the Engliſh maid | 

A bGornbodk gives of ginger- bread; - | 

And that the child may learn the better; 

As he can name, he eats the letter. Pei. 

 Ho'exeD, ba'r-nid. adj. [from Horn.] Fur- 

niſhed with horns. | 

; Aswhen two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fleeced flock, 
Their horned fronts ſo fierce on either ſide 

Do meet, that, with the terrour of the ſhock, 


; „ rizontally unto it. . Brown. Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſelefs as a block. F. Len. 
2. A baſket for c bed. . Th The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to Thither all the borned hoſt reſorts, | 
Ho'rai,.h&<ril. 5 di 1 Lat.] Re- impel them borizontally with celerityj. Bentley. : To A cl _ — An r Denham. 
lating to the hour. 727 © | HORN, h#ra. n-/; , 0 termed Doode;whole plenteous utn-+ 
Howe'er reduc'd and plain, | horn, Dut.) | : 7 nne fl = tui corn. Dryden. 7 
© watch would ſtill a watch remain; 1. The hard bodies which grow on the heads | HO RNERy hadr- nür. n. J. [from horn] Obe 
if the bore orbit ceaſes, ; : 


that works in horn, and ſells horns, 
The ſkin of a bull's forehead is the part of the 


Zetus riſes through the ground, : ſhave their horns.” . bs r. 

. Reliting to an hour. | 8 Bending the bull's tough neck witk pain, . | Ho'aneT; ha'r-nit: . %. Fnnerte; Sax. from 
- Fil draw gore that ſhall tell you 185 That toſſes back his horas in vain. Aadiſn. its horns.] A very large ſtrong ſtinging fly, 
Jou perhaps forgot befell you, EDEN All that proceſs is no more ſurpriſing than the | which makes its neſt in hollow trees. * 

Wie! of beravy inſpection, mn eruption of born in ſome brutes, or of teeth and Silence, in times of ſuff"ring, is the beſt ; 
ane our worlt erection. Hudibre:, | beard in men at certain periods of age; Baty] *Tis dangerous to diſturb a borxd's neſt. Dryden. 

r | | | | | ; 


_ Horact, , 


hide made uſe of by: borners, whereupon they 
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| Mortimer. 
e 1 have often admired how Hornets, that gather 
dry materials for building their neſts, have found 
a proper matter to glue their combs. Derþan., 
Ho rxFoor, ha'rn- füt. x. /. (horn and 2 
, -Hoofed. | f 
Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake 
With bor»/foot horſes, and braſs wheels, Jove's 
1 ſtorms to emulate. Halil on Providence. 
Ho NOW, hd'rn-Owl. u. ſ. A kind of borned 
... owl. Ainſworth... 
Ho'snyeiee, h4rn-pip. 2. / [born and pipe.] 
A A country dance, danced commonly to a 


horn, 
A luſty-tabrere, + | 
That to thee many a borapipe play'd, ; 
Whereto they dauncen each one with his maid. | 


Spenſer.” 
There many a hornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 
Raleigh. 
> +Let all the quickſilver i' the mine 
Run to the fcet veins, and refine ; 
. Your firkhum jerkhum to a dance . 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the hornpipes here | 
Of Nottingham and Derbyſhire. Ben Fonſon. 


Tlorinda danced the Derbyſhire Bornpipe in the 
preſence of ſeveral friends. Tather. 
'Ho'ansSTONE, hi'rn-st6n. 3. / A kind of 
blue ſtone, Ainſwortb. 
"Ho'anworx, ha'rn-wark. 3. /. A kind of 
angular fortification. I 
'Ho'tny, ha'r-ny. adj, [from Horn. 
1. Made of horn. j 
a. Reſembling horn. __ | 
„le thought he hy the brook of Cherith ſtood, 
And ſaw the ravens with their horny beaks | 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the ſame ſuperſicies with the white of the 
eye, but riſeth up above its con vexity, and. is of an 
hyperbolical figure. Rey on ile Creation. 
Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 
| Dryden. 
The pineal gland was encompaſſed with a kind 
of horny ſubſtance. . NG > Adiiſon. 
As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a ſmall 
heat, a-greater heat coagulates'it-ſo as to turn it 
bor ny, like parchment ; but when it is thoroughly 
pptrified, it will no longer concrete. Arbutbnet. 
ard as horn; .callous. 
Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of. the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his borny fiſt. Dryden. 
Hool Au ho-rdg'-gra-fy. . , [horo- 
Srapbie, Fr. za and gab.] An account of 
tbe hours. m | 
'He'xoLoGt, h6'wr6-I6dzh. 7 3, L orologicm, 
;Ho'xoLoGYy,h6'-r6-16-dzhy.$ Lat.] Any in- 
ſtrument that tells the hour: as a clock; 
A watch ; an hour-glaſs. 
Hell watch the borologe a double ſet, 
If drink rock not his cradle. 


l _ 


3. 


2 


72 that meaſured the hours not only by drops of 


Water, in glaſſes, called clepſydra, but alſo by 


and in glaſſes, called elepſammia. Brown. 


.Horo'mETRY; hö- rom“ - try. . /. borometric, 
Fr. &a and A.] The art of meaſurin 
„„ | | 
It is no eafy wonder how the Borometry of an- 
tiquity diſcovered not this artifice, Broton. 
Hola os co, hdr'-rb-gkdp. 1. /. [hors/tope, 
Fr. gi e -] The configuration of the 
planets at the hour of birth. 5 
How unlikely is it, tkat the many Amoſt gum» | 
berleſs conjunctions of ſtars, which occur in the 
; progreſs: of à man's life, Thould:net match and. 
. <ounteryailthat one hore/cope or conjunction which 
Ai ſound at bis birth? Drummond. 


eren, do miſchief to trees by breeding in them. | 


3. Rough; rugged. 


Shakeſp. | 
Before the days of: Jerome there were þorologies, | 


HOR 


houſe, vr oppoſite ſigns every ſeventh year, 4 


prefleth living creatures. ro. 


Him born beneath a boding boreſcope, | | 


His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's TR” 
Dryden. 
The Greek names this the horoſcope; | 
This governs lite, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours; manners, qualities and arts. Creech. 
They underſtood the planets and the zodiack by 
inſtinct, and fell to drawing ſchemes of their own 
boroſcopes:in the ſame. duſt they ſprung out of. 
' 3Þþ Bentley. 
Ho'&RENT, h6r'-r6nt. adj. [horrens, Lat. Hor- 
rentia pilis agmina.] Pointed outwards ; 
briſtled with points; a word perhaps in- 
troduced by Milton. N | 
Him a ylobe | 
Of fiery ſeraphim incigcled round 4 | 
With bright imblazonry and borrent arms. Milton. 
HO'RRIBLE, hor--ribl. adj. horrible, Fr. hor- 
rivilis, Lat.] Dreadful ; terrible; ſhocking ; 
hideous ; enormous. | 
No colour affecteth the eye much with diſplea- 
ſure: there be ſights that are borrille, becauſe 
they excite the memory of things that are odious 


or fearful. Bacon. 
A dungeon horrible on all ſides round, 
As one great furnace flamed, Milton. 
D O O fight 
Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 
Horrid to think, how horrible to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting 
with. aperſuaſion that the ſoul is immortal, are, of all 
others, the firſt the moſt defirable, and the latter 
the moſt Larrille to human apprehenſion, South. 
Ho'xR1BLENESs, h6r'-ribl-nls. 7. /. {from hbor- 
ritle.] Dreadfulneſs ; hideouſneſs; terrible- 
neſs ; fearfulneſs. 
Ho RR IBL x, hor-rib-ly. adv. [from horrible.) 
1. Dreadfully ;  hideouſly. | 
What hideous noiſe was that ! | 
Horribly loud. 
2. To a dreadful degree. 
The contagion of theſe ill precedents, both in ci- 
vility and virtue, horribly infects children. Locke. 
HO RRI D, hor*rid. adj. {horridus, Lat.] 
1. Hideous; dreadful ; ſhocking. 
Give colour to my pale cheek with thy blood, 
That we the borrider may ſeem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us. Shakeſp. Cymb. 
| Not in-the-legions 
Of borrid hell can come a devil more damn'd, ' 


Milton. 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shakeſp. 
Horror on them fell, 
And berrid ſympathy. Milton, 


2+ Shocking; offenſiye ; unpleaſing: in wo- 
men's cant. B 
Already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear the horrid things they ſay. 


4 


Hlorril with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet. or tracks of beaſts 
were worn. 8 3 Dryden. 
Ho RID N ESS, hbr'-rid-nls. . ſ. [from Horrid.] 
{iideouſneſs; enormity. - | 
A bloody deſigner ſuborns his inſtrument to 
take away ſuch a man's life, and the confeſſor re- 
preſents. the boxridne/5-of the fact, and brings him 
to repentance. | 
Ho'rR1F1CK, hor-rif-lk. adj. [horrificus, Lat.] 
Cauſing horrour.. r 
His jaws Herr ii, arm'd with three - fold fate, 
Here dwells the direful ſhark. Thomſon. 
Ho'kR180NOUs, hGr-rig'-80-nds. adj. [horri- 
- onus, Lat.] Sounding dreadfully. 
fe RROUR, hor*rar. . /. [borror, Lat. Horreur, 
r. e 4 


1. Terrour mixed with deteſtation; A -paſ- 


: 


ion compounded of fear and hate, both | 


PF 


ſtrong, 
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Pope.) | 


Hammond. 
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Over them ſad horrour, with grim h 
Did always ſoar, beating his jro;. 
And after _ owls and ni 
The hateful meflengers of heavy thin | 

Douhtlefs all ſouls have a rin Fay 2 
Thereſore of death we think wich 3 ubm 
But if we think of being turn'd 4% . 
A trembling borrour in our fouls We find 1 

Me damp berreur chill'd FI 

At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with. 


Wings; 


a deed ſo bog 


Deep Lorrour ſeizes evry human breaſt Me 
Their pride is humbled, and their {car couch 
2. Dreadful thoughts. "og 
I have ſopt full with borrours, 
Direneſs, familiar to my flauglut'rous thought. 
Cannot once ſtart me. Sbaleſp, 245 44 
3. Gloom; drearineſs. | 3 
Her gloomy, preſence ſaddens all the cen; 
Shades cv'ry flower, and darkens cy'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, f 
And breathesa browner horror on the woods, 7 


4. Un medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or quizy 
ing as precedes an ague-fit ; a fink g 
ſhuddering or ſhrinking. Leg 

All otzeats of the ſenſes, which are very c#, 
five, do ule the ſpirits te retire; and, upon the 
flight, the parts are.in ſome degree deſtitute, ec 
ſo there is induced in them a trepidation 28 
borrour, Bacur's Natural Hin 


HORSE, her's. 115 [popy, Sax.) 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſcd in war, nf 
draught and carriage. | 

Duncan's horſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, bros their falls, Stat, 
A borſe l a horſe! my kingdom for a hf! Shel 
We call a little bor/e, ſuch a one us comes not u 
to the ſize of that 1dea which we have in a 
minds to belong ordinarily to borfes. Lick, 
2. A conſtellation. 
Thy face, bright centaur, Autumn's heatsretay, 

The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man; 
Whilſt Winter's ſhivering goat affits the 559, 
With ſroſt, and makes him an uneaſy e urſe. Crad, 
3. To take horſe; to ſet out to ride. 
I took horſe to the lake of Conſtance, which s 
formed by the entry of the Rhine. Addi on u 


4. It. is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but withs 
fingular termination; for horſes, horſemen 
or cavalry. 

I did hear 

The galloping of borſe: who was't came by? l 

The armies were appointed, conſiſting of twett 
five thouſand horſe and foot, for the repulſing cf ti 
enemy at their landing. Bacon: War with 5a 
If they had known that all the king's % wat 
quartered behind them, their foot might very wel 
have marched away with their horſe. Clarendity 
Th' Arcadian horſe | 

With iJI-fucceſs engage the Latian force. Dy 


5. Something on which anything is ſupport 
as, a horſe to dry linen on. ; 

6 A wooden machine which ſoldiers rice 
way of puniſhment. It is ſometimes ca 
a timber-mare. DOR 

7. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it lee 
ſomething large or coarſe ; as, a C 
a face of which the features are large 
indelicate. 


To HoksE, hör's. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To mount upon a 5%; to furniſh wn, 
horſe. | 85 

He came out with all his clowus, — x . 
ſuch cart- jades, and ſo furniſhed, as | thought 
myſelf, if that were thrift, 1 wiſht none > * 
friends ever. to thrive, "3 
Aſter a great fight there came to the c 7 
Gonſalvo, the great captain, a gentleman an is 


terſe andarmed ; Diego dc Mendon e 


ww S 
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captain, Who's this? Who anſwered, It is 
« 4 Elmo, who never appears but after the ſtorm. 
t 


Bacon. 

4; To carry one 8 the back. 
ride any t 

y wo PR__ bulls windows 
- Are ſmother d, leads are fill'd, and ridges ors'd 
With variable complexions ; all agreeing 
13 earpeſtneſs to ſee him. Sbaleſp. 
4. To cover a mare. 
If you let him out to boeſe more mares than your 
. own, you muſt feed him well. Mortimer. 


Hox$5EBACK, hör's-bäk. u. /. [borſe.and back.) 


e; the ſtate of being on a horſe. 
Pye ſeen the French, 


And they can well on bor/cback, Shateſp. 
| I faw them ſalute on horſeback, 
- Beheld them when they lighted. Sbaleſp. 


Alexander fought but one remarkable battle 

_ wherein there were any elephants, and that was 

with Porus, king of India; in which notwith- 

Landing he was on horſeback. Brown, 

When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. 


15 DH Fuv. 
k your ramble was on Hogſebaci, I am glad of 
A, on account of your. health. 
Hoss BEA “N, hGr's> ben. u. /. [Hofe and bean. ] 
A ſmall bean uſually given to horſes. 
Only the ſmall Horſebean is propagated by the 


Mortimer. 


gh. 
— x, hdr's-blok. 1. /. Lborſe and 
block.) A block on which they climb to a 
horſe. | 


Honss Be Ar, hör's-böt. . /. [horſe and boat.] | 


A boatuſed in ferrying horſes. 
HoxszB0'y, hor's-boy. . { [horſe and bo;.] 
Aboy employed in dreſſing horſes ; a ſtable- 


Some hor/eboys, being awake, diſcovered them 
by the fire in their matches, nella Hiſtory. 
Ho'nSEBREAKER, hGr's-bre-ktr. ».{. (horſe 


and break.) One whoſe employment is to 


tame horſes to the ſaddle. 
Under Sagittarius are born chariot-racers, hor/c- 
 &reak:rs, and tamers of wild beaſts. - Creech. 


HogsrcHe'snuT, hors-tsh&s'-nit. x. /. Hor ſe 
- and. cheſnut. yEſculus,} A tree. 
It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, 
which conſiſt of five leaves, are of an anomalous 
figure, opening with two lips : there are male and 
Jemale upon the ſame ſpike : the female flowers 
rt ſucceeded by nuts, which grow in green prick- 
- Jy huſks. Their whole year's ſhoot is commonly 
performed in three weeks time, after which it does 
uo more than increaſe in bulk, and become more 
Am; and all the latter part of the Summer is oc- 
aApied in forming and ſtrengthening the buds for 
the next year's ſhoots. Miller. 
The borſecheſaut grows into a goodly ſtandard. 
| Mortimer. 
Ho'aszcourstR, höôr's-Kkör-sür. . J. horſe 
and-courſer. Junius derives it from 4) 
aud ant, an old Scotch word, which ſigni- 
des to change; and it ſhould therefore, he 
| thinks, be writ hor/eco/er. The word now 
uſed in Scotland is horſecouper, to denote a 
jockey, ſeller, or rather changer of horſes. 


It may well. be derived from courſe, as he 


that ſells horſes may be ſuppoſed to cour/e 
them. } | 


dr exerciſe . 
%: One that-runs horſes, or keeps horſes for 
| the race. | | 
| e do a borſecourſer was thrown off his 
A A : Wiſeman. 

Florentine bought a horſe for ſo many crowns, 
. Yor condition te pay half dow 


” 
4 
A. 


Swift to Gay. | 


HOR 


Hoss SAB, hor's-krib, 2. . A kind of 
fiſh. Ainſevorth. 
Ho'sxSECUCUMBER, hors-kou'-kim-tr. 1. / 
[horſe and cucumber.) A plant, 
The horſecucumber is the large green cucumber, 
and the beſt for the table, green out of the garden. 
Mortimer. 
| Ho'ss8EDUNG, hGr's-diing.- 1. . [horſe and 
dung.] The excrements of horſes. 
Put it into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, let 
it rot in hot Horſedung. Peacham on Drawing. 
HorsSE EMMET, hors-&m'-mftt. n. /. {horſe and 
emmet.] Ant of a large kind. 
Ho'RSEFLESH, hOrs'-flesh. n./. [horſe and 
fleſh.) The fleſh of horſes. 
The Chineſe eat hor/eflefb at this day, and ſome 
gluttons have colt's fleſh baked. Bacon. 
An old hungry lion would fain have been dealing 
with a good piece of For/efleſs; but the nag he 
thought would be too fleet for him. I' Eftrange. 


Ho'RSEFLY, hor's-fly. u. / [horſe and fly.] A 
| fly that ſtings horſes, and ſucks their blood. 
Ho'rSEFooT, hor's-fit. u. /. An bers. The 
ſame with coltsfoot. Ainſworth. 
Ho'ssE HAIR, hor's-hir. *. [ hore and hair.] 
The hair of horſes. 
His glitt'ring helm, which tertibly was grac'd 
With waving borſebair. Dryden. 
Ho'sSEHEEL, hor's-hel. a. /. An herb. Ain/av. 
Ho'RSELAUG Hghor's-lf.n.f. [horſe and laugh.) 
A loud violent rude laugh. 
A horſclaugh, if you pleaſe, at honeſty ; 
A joke on Jekyl. | Pope. 
Ho'rsE pr „ hor's-I&tsh. u. /. [horſe and 
leech. 
r. A great leech that bites horſes. 
The herſelcech hath two daughters, crying Give, 
give. rev. 
Let us to France; like horſclexchbes, my boys, 
The very blood to ſuck. Shakeſp. 
2. [From leech; ſignifying a phyſician.] A 
farrier. Ainſavorth. 
Ho'KsELIT TER, hor's-lit-thr. u. /. [horſe:and 
litter.] A carriage hung upon poles between 
two horſes, in which the perſon carried lyes 
along. 
He that before thought he might command the 
waves ef :the fea, was now caſt on the ground 
and carried in an Horſeliitar. 


Ho'xSEMAN, hors'-man. 2. /. [horſe and man. 
1. One ſkilled in riding. 
A ſkilful horſemen, and a huntſman bred. Dryden. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on korſeback. 
Encounters between cr /emen on the one fide, and 
foot on the other, are ſeldom with extremity of 
. danger ; becauſe as horſemen can hardly break a 
battle oa foot, fo men on foot cannot poſſibly 
chaſe horſemen. Hayward. 
An the early times of the Roman commonwealth, 
a horſeman received yearly tria miilia eris, and a 
foot- ſoldier one ile; that is more than ſix- pence 
a day to a herſemaa, and two-pence a day to a ſoot- 
ſoldier. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. A rider; a man on horſeback. | 
| With deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone ſir d, 
The wild Barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd ; 
- Wrapt in devouring flames theiborſeman rag d, 
And ſpurr'd the ſteed in-equalfiamesengag'd. Addi/. 
A borſeman's coat ſhall hide | 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of fide, Prior. 


horſeman.) The, art of riding ; the art.of 
managing a horſe. a 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down ſrom the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus 
And witch the world with noble berſeminbip.Shek. 
They pleaſe themſelves in terms of hunting or 
borſemanſtip. Wa. 


\ of * 


* 


2 Mac. ix. 8. 


9 


Ho R SEMANSHIT, hor's-man-8hlp. 2. ,. (from | 


HO R 


His majeſty, toſhew his honſemanſbip, laughtered 
two or three of his ſubjects. Addiſon. 

Peers grew proud, in hor/emanſvip t' excel; 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell. Pope. 

Ho's8EMARTEN, hor's-mar-tin, 2. / A kind 
of large bee. Ainſworth. 

Ho'sSEMATCH,hor's-mitch. 2. / A bird. Ainſ. 

Ho K SEM EAT, hor's-met. u. /. ¶berſe and meat.] 
Provender. . 

Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner, 
yet the dry ones that are uſed for borſemeat are 
ripe laſt, Bacon. 

Ho'RsEMIN r, hor's-mint. . /. A large coarſe 
mint. 

Ho KSE MUSCLE, hôr's-müsl. 2. /. A large 
muſcle. 

The great borſemuſcle, with the fine ſhell, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gape and ſhut as 
the oyſters do, but remove from one place to ano- 
ther, Bacon. 

Ho'kSEPLAY, hor's-pla. n./. [borſe and play.] 
Coarſe, rough, rugged play. 

He is too much given to horeplay in his raillery, 

and comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. 

Dryden. 

Ho xs EON D, hor's-p6nd. u. /. [horſe and pand.] 

A pond for horſes. 

HorSERA'CE, hor's-ras. u. /. [horſe and race. !] 
A match of horſes in running. 

In horſeraces men are curious that there be not 

the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than 

upon the other. | Bacon. 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, en- 
tertained the people with a borſerace. Addiſon. 

Ho'r8ERADISH, hor's-rid-f{sb. 2. /. [horſe and 
rage A root acrid and biting : a ſpecies 
of ſcurvygraſs. | 

Horſeradiſb is increaſed by ſprouts ſpreading from 
the old roots left in the ground, that are cut or 
broken off. Mortimer. 

Stamachicks are the creſſe acrids, as borſeradiſo 
and ſcurvy- graſs, infuſed in wine. Floyer onthe Hum. 


Ho'rSESHOR, hor's-shd. u. /. [horſe and he.] 

1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet ef horſes. 

I was thrown into the Thames, andcool'd glows- 

ing hot in that ſurge, like a Borſeſboe. Shakeſp. 
2. An herb. | - 

HORSESTE'ALER, hor's-st@l-ar. n./. [horſe and 

Real.) A thief who takes away horſes. 

He is not a pickpurſe, nor a ber/eſicaler; but for 

his verity in love, I do think him as concave as a 

covered goblet, or a worm-eaten nut. 

Shatefo. Ar you lite it. 
Hos RETAIL, hor's-tll. n./; A plant. 
Ho'ssETONGUE,.hor's-tung. 2. J An herb. 
Ho'RSEWAY, hor's-wa. u. f. [horſe and pay.] 
A broad way by which horſes may travel. 
Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 

—Both ſtile and gate, horſewway and footpath. * 
Shateſp. X. Lear. 
HoRTA'TION, hor-ta'-shan. u. / [bortatio, 

Lat. The act of exhorting; a hortatory 

precept ; advice or encouragement to ſome- 


thing. | 
Ho! KTATIVE, h{r-ta-tiv. x. /. [from Bortor, 
Lat.] Exhortation ; precept by which one 
incites or animates. 3 
Cenerals commonly in their hortativer put men 
in mind of their wives and children. Bacon. © 
Ho x TA Torr, ha'r-ti-thr-F. adj. [from Bor- 
tan, Lat.] Encouraging; animating; ad- 
viſing to any thing; uſed of precepts, not 
of perſens ; abortatory ſpeech, not a bor- 
tatory ſpeaker. - - | 33K 
'HorxTiCu'LTURE, h#r-t3#-kfil-tshir. =. / 
Hortus and ru/tura; Lat.] The art of 4 


tivating gardens. _ SEE 
Ho'xTuLAn, hi&r-th-l4n. adj. [hortulanus, 


] 


E Belonging to a garden. 


«6 


— 


yours. 
Hos ANNA, h&+24n'-nl.: . 


| HOSE, hz. . /. plur. Hoſen. [Pora, Sax-' 


1. Breeches. | 


Ho's1E&, h&-zhi&r. 2. . [from hoſe.) One 
HO'SPITABLE, h&'-pl-tibl. adj. [hofpita- 


* gers; kind to ſtrangers. 


: Ho'sP1TABLY, h6s'-pl:tab-ly. adv. [from þo/- 


- » - other, | 


| endow habdfomely for twelve old huſbandmen. | 


© which, for common humanity's fake, all the na- | 


HOS 
This ſeventh edition of my bern kalendar is 
Evelyn. 
(sv. An ex- 
clamation of praife to God. 
Through the vaſt of heav'n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hofannd to the Higheſt. 
The public entrance which Chriſt made into 
Teruſalem was celebrated with the n and 
acelatmiations of the people. | Fides. 


hoſan, Welſh ; efan, Erle; ofanen, plur. 
chaufſe, Fr.] 


Guards on wantan Cupid's befe. Shake/p. 

Here's an Engliſh taylor come hitherfor ſtealing 
out of a French beſe. Shakeſp. 

Theſe men were bound in their coats, Beer, 
hats, and other garments, and caſt into the midſt 
of the burning fiery furnace. Dai. iti. 21. 

He croſs examin'd both our 5%, 
And plunder'd all we had to loſe, Hudibras. 

Stockings; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, could not fee to garter his hoſe; 
and you, being in love, cannot ſee to put on your 
boſe Shake 


2. 


And knit thee gloves ? Gay Paſtoralc. | 

who ſells ſtockings. 

As arrant a cockney as any Beer in Cheapſide. | 

| Stu xt. 

hilts, Lat.] Giving entertainment to ſtran- 
I'm your hott : | 

With robbers' hand my boſpitable favour © 

You ſhould not ruffle thus. Sale. 

RNeceivethe ſhip-wreck'd-on your friendly ſhore; | 

With boſpitable rites relieve the poor. Dryden. 


pitable.) With kindneſs to ſtrangers. 
Ye thus boſpitably live, | 4 
And ſtrangers with good cheer receive. Prior. 
The former li veth as pioufly and bepitabiy as the | 
HOSPTTAL, Xs-pl-tàl. 3. /. Lheſpital, Fr. 5 
pitalis, Lat.] | 
1. A place built for the reception of the fick, 


or fupport of the poor. 
They who were ſo careful to beſtow them in a 


college when they were young, would be ſo good 
as to provide for them in ſome hep, when they 
are old. | . Wotton. | 


I am about to build an b2/þitel, which I will 


:  Adtiſon, 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
They ſpy'd a goodly caſtle, plac'd | 
|  Foreby a river in a pleaſant dale, 
Which chuſing for that evening's Bꝙpital, | | 
They thither march'd. © Fairy Queen. | 
HosrirA Lr, b0s-py-tal-b-ty. . /. T hoſpita- 
'  dite, Fr.] The practice of entertaining 
ſtrangers. 8 
The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of | 
ſtrangers into their coaſts, are, in that reſpect, de- 
ſervedly blamed, as being enemies to that be/pitality 


tions on the earth ſhould embrace. Hooker. | 
My maſter is of #churliſh diſpoſition, 

And little recks to find the way to heav'n 

By doing deeds of boſpitality. Sbaleſp. As yon tithe it. 

Ho has this ſpirit of faction broke all the laws | 

ol charity, neighbourhood, alliance, and ape. 

| ift. 


Ho'SPLTALLER, edle ee, | 


ital.] 5 324 


Fr. hoſpizalariusy low Lat, fro 
One reſiding in an koſpital in order * 


To Ho'se1TATE, hos'-pi-tit. v. a. ſhoſpitor, 


HOST, h6'st. 1. [. Lee, Fr. hoſþes, boſpitis, 


1. One who gives entertainment to another. 


Will ſhe thy linen waſh, or % n darn, | 


| + 


HOS 
receive the poor or ſtranger. Uſed perhaps] 
peculiarly of the knights of Malta. | 


The they reckon ſuth as were granted to 
the beſpitalleri in titulum benefeeti. Ayliſfe : Parergon., 


Lat.] To reſide under the roof of another. 
That always chuſes an empty ſhall, and. this 
boſpitates with the living animal in the ſame ſhell. 
- Grew's Muſeum. 


Lat.] 


Homer never entertained either gueſts or 50. 
with long ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be | 
ſtopped. Sidney. 

Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 


you can-never fail of another huſband. 
2. A woman that keeps a houſe of 
entertainment. 


Ho'srEss-SH1P, hö's-tis-shlp. u. 
boſteſs.} The character of an hoſteſs. 
The /e, o th day: you're welcome, firs, 5 Ga, 
HO'STILE, bds'-til. adj. {hofilis, Lat. As 
verſe ; oppoſite ; ſuitable to an enemy. 


Giv'n- hoſtile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſcnes 


DT 


Ye were beaten out of door; 


And rail'd upon the 494%. of the bouſe, gl ih 


Be as kind an % as you have been to ms and | 


Dryden. 
Publick 
Undiſtinguiſh'd civiity is like a whore or 205 


Temple. 
. (from 


It is my father's will I ſhould take on me 


He has now at lait 


For your good 5%. Shals/p. King Lear. | Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſter; q 
2. The landlord of aa inn. That do diſtribute it. Shai; 
Time's like a faſhionable hoſt, Fierce Juno's hate, ; 
That flightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; | Added to Jie force, ſhall urge thy fate. Dr 
But with his arms out-ſtretch'd, as he would fly, | HoST!LiTY, h63-til'-I-t$. u. 7. | hoftilits, Fr 
Graſps in the comer.. Sh. Treilus and Crefſida. | from hoſtile.) The practices of an open ene / 
3. ee 8 Lat.] An army; numbers * :. open war; oppoſition in war. ] 
aſlembled for war. either by treaſon nor lit | 
Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough,, Io ſeek to put me down, = — thyſelf Shake 
And bear't before him; thereby fhtiall we ſhadow | Hefiluy being thus ſuſpended with France pres 
The numbers of our BB. Shakeſp. Macbeth. paration was made for war againſt Scotland. Hay 
Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, What peace can we return, 9 
God looking forth, will trouble all his 5% V But, to our pow'r; boſti/ity and hate, 
And craze your chariot wheels. . Milton. Untant'd reluctance and revenge? Mili 
After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhield, We have ſhew'd ourſelves fair, nay, pederoy 
* boſt ſo * N all the field. Dryden. par op ; and have carried on even our boſ.ilitzs 1 
4. Any great number. with humanity. Atterbury, 
Give to a gracious meſſage Ho'sTLER, 0s'-lar. n. /. Hotelier, from L 
An het of tongues; but let ill ridings tell One who has the care of horſes at an inn. 
Themſelves, when they be ſelt. Shut ſp. The cauſe hy they are now to be permitted is | 
S. [ Hoſtia, Lat. Hie, Fr.) The ſacrifice of | want of convenient inns for lodying travellers } 
the 1 7 the Romiſh church; the conſe- | horſeback, and ers to tend their horſes by the 
crated water. | ' way. Spenſer on Irelau. 
To HosT, h6'st. v. u. [from the noun.] "HO'STRY,. 68'-try. #. /. , {corrupted from 
mY 9 up entertainment; to live, as at 2.0 A place where the horſes of gueſs 
| . are kept. 
Go, dear it to the centaur, where we þ9f; | Sniſe rivers are with ſudden ice conſtrain'd, 
And ſtay there, Dromio, till 1 come to thee. Sh. And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd; 
2. To 1 ER —_— 1 po. hoflry now for waggons, which before 
us it ſeem all ſhips of burden on its boſom bore. Dryd. Garg, | 
At firſt, that angel ſhould with angel war, \ HOT ate = , e 1 = way 4 l 
And in fierce beflings meet. IS Milton. 11 mY h 1 hass = i 6 —_ f 
New authorsof diſfenſton ſpring from him, ny aving the power to excite the ſenſe 0 
Two branches, that in h long contend J ent: contrary to cold; fiery. 
. 5 What is thy name ? 
n e E rnou'tt be afraid to hear ir 
3. To . body of men to muſter Ob- — No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter nanie 3 
„„ EG WI leading of their own iel. Tren 97 ie in hell, Shabsfp, Ae r 
; — þ 5 . . - 
123 the gen e The great breezes which the motion of the af 
* 5 N in great circles, ſuch as are under the girdle of tit 
Ho'sTAGE, — 1. . Lege, Fr.] One world, produceth, do refrigerate; and therefore, 7 
22 8 or ſecurity of performance in thoſe parts, noon is nothing ſo hot as * 
5 i 1 Fro, ſo _ you mine; I — my cold were in one body fixt; 
2 * mo ＋ Sbaleſp. And feft with hard, and light with heavy 2 
. * . Jin. 
And if he ſtand on bofage for his ſafety s N Buch hannes do ſooi 
NW . | ces do ſooneſt of all others become 1 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe 8 Bot in the ſun's light, and burn; vow m—— 4 
. | 00 
He chat hath wife and children, hath given | — — ec commer 
es to fortune ; for they are impediments to ef fo very Imall corputctes. Newt 
great enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief. Bac. | Tariifal : led | 
They who marry give befagrs to the publick, 3 What | "929 — 
that will not attempt the ruin or diſturb the Unregiſter din wulgar fame vou ee 
Peace o it. Atterbury, 10 uſly nk, . Sbat:þ 
The Romans having ſeized a great number off 3 the 1 gods aſſiſt me remember! 
hoſtages, acquainted them with their reſolution. Jove, thou waſt-a bull for thy Europa. 
ö E ow. 3 Violent; furious; — 10 
Ho'sTEL, h&-t&, } 1. % Uboſtel, bfi“ That of Carthagena, where the Spanier . 
Ho'sTLAx, ho -tel-ry. rie, 22 = Warning of our coming, wh e 
3 IP” 04.5328 * 44 ices, ts that na. 
Ho'sTz55,h8's-tld.n./c[boſteſe, Er. from bo] Lern. 
1. A female hoſt; a woman that gives enter- | He reſolved to ſtorm; but his ſoldiers det 
tan ment. * tat bos ſer vice, and plied it with artillery Cars | 
VE Fair and noble boſteſe, 3 1 Len To court the cry directs us, when we 2 ; 
We are pour gueſt ty-night, | Shakeſp. Macbeth, | © TY affault fo hui, as ce only there, 0 | 
| | | b 2 N | 


| 


H O T 
Our army | 3 
on is le engagement with the Moors. Drydes, 
4 A7 dent; vehement; precipitate, 
Come, come, lord N you are 9 oo 
4 Percy is on re ta go. ales. 
ee her raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 


Nature to 
Are cold prudence 2 doth recompenſe. Den. 


hilles is impatient, et, 
1. le, and careful oſ his people. Dryd. 
s Fager; keen in dere. 
It is no 51 
aetary affaitsof Hife, or bet in the purſuit of plea- 
' ures, ſhould not ſeriouſly examine ther tenets, 
| W Lacke. 
„She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
3 4 hin have fo hefa mind © her. Hudib. 
Rö applied Tikewife to the defire, or ſenſe 


"Faifmng the defire, or ation excited; as, a 
it. BY 
Tot po — checks of conſcience will we hear, 
"When in bar ſcent of gain and full career. Dryden. 
9, Piguant; acrid: as, Lot as muſtard. ... 
Ho'TzeD, höt'-béd. 1. /. A bed of earth 
"made hat by the fermentation of dung. 
"The bed we call I b»tbed is this: there was taken 
horſedung, d andwellrottcd ; this was laid upon 
4 bank half a foot high, and ſupported round about 
with planks, and upon the top was caſt ſiſted earth 
two fingers deep. Bacon. 
\ Preſerve the hotbed as much as * from 
in. Zvclyn. 
Ara ird, hot“ brand. adj. [lot and 
brain.] Violent; vehement; furious. 


Cerebroſis. 
© You ſhall find em either botbrain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden Spaniſh Fryer, 


Horcocktras, ho6t'-k0'klz. 1. / (hautes co- 
uilles, Fr.] A play in which one covers 
is eyes, and gueſſes wboſtrikes him. 
The chytindra is certainly not our botceck/cs ; 
For that was by pinching, not by ſtriking. 
| Arbuthnot and Pope. 
As at botcocHes once I laid me down, | 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave à gentle tap, and I 
Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. Gay. 
Horus bo, hdt/-h&d-1d. adj. {bot and Head. 
Vehement; violent; paſhonate. | 
One wound not make the ſame perſon zealous 
for a ſtanding army and publick liberty; nor a 


| 
4 


4 


| 


| 


Satheaded, crackbrained coxcomb forward for a 


ſcheme of moderation. Arbuthnat. 
Ho'THOvss, bot'-hdus. ». /. [bot and houſe.) 
1, A bagnio:; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
No ſhe a b&thouſe, whach is a very ill 
houſe too. Shakeſp. Meæaſure for Menſure. 
2. A brothel. 2 b 
-» Where lately harbour d many 2 famous whore, 
Apurging bill, now fix'd upon the door, 
Tell vou it is a bathe? ; fo it may, 
And fall be a whorehouſe: th'arc ſynonyma. 


1 Ber Fonſon. 

. Ho'TLy, h6t/-13. ad v. from Hot. 

1. With heat; not coldly. 

2. Viotently ; veheme 
"The Rag was in the 
He was driven to make courage of deſpair, Sidney. 

| I do eonteſt | | 
4s hetly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious tr I1a%d 
Eontend againſt thy valour. Shake/þ. Coriolanus. 
The enemy, vow at hand, began y to fkir- 

ill in divers places with the Chriſtians. 
| ae Hifry. 

Deng this conzwoverſy be revived, and be 
_— doubt whether it be nat 2 nominal diſ- 

3 Laiftfully. 


Voracious b. 
8 birds, that 47% 
UHornov'ry 


Wi... 


Boyle. 


| 


* 


ntly. 


ö 


| 


[ 


revengeful; ZEneas, | 


wonder that men, eſther perplexed in the | 


1 O 


| I fear my people's faith, 
That Botmout/'d beaft that bears againſt the curb, | 
Hard to be broken. Dryden's Spaniſs Friar, 


Ho'TxEss, h6t'-nls. 2. / [from bet.) Heat; 
n. . [hachs 


violence; fury. 
at en poche, 


Horror, hôd'zh-poͤt. 
Ho“ rcuroren, höd'zh- pòdz 
Fr. or hachee en at, Fr. as Camden has it, 
as being boiled up in a pot; yet the form- 
er corruption is now generally uſed.] A 
mingled aſh ; a mixture; a confuſed maſs. 
Such patching maketh Littleton's Hotel pot of 
our tongue, and, in effect, brings the ſame rather 
to a Babellith couſuſion than any one entire lan- 
;  Camden's Remains, 
A mixture of many diſagreeing colours is ever 
unpleaſant to the cye, and a mixture or hotchpotch | 
of many taſtcs is unpleaſant to the taſte. Bacon, 
Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcafs would remain; 
But a maſh'd heap, a botchpatch-of the Nlain. Dryd. 


10'TsPUR, höt'-spür. n. /. Dot and Spur.] 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, 
and heady. A.” 
My nephews treſpaſs may be well forgot; 
It hath the excuſe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain'd botſpur govern'd by a ſplecn. Shakeſp. 
Wars ate begun by hairbrained diſſolute cap- 
tains, paraſitical fawners, unquiet hetſpurs, and 
reſtleſs innovators. Dorin. 
2+ A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 
Ol ſuch peas as are planted or ſown in gardens, 
the botſpur is the ſpeedieſt of any in growth. Mor. 


Ho'Ts»?URRPD, hot'-ſpurd. adj. [from Hot- 
ſpur.) Vehement ; raſh ; heady. 
Io draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with 
an effeminate countenance, or Venus like that 
botſpurred Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth from 
a ſenſeleſs judgment. Peacham. 
Hove, hö v. The preterite of heave. 
Ho'veL, hGv/-ll. 2. ſ. [Diminutive of þope 
houſe, Sax-] 
1. A ſhed open on the fides, and covered 
everbead. 
So likewiſe ahoeve! will ſerve for a roome, 
To ſlacke on the peaſe, when har veſt ſhall 2 
r. 
If you make a heel, thatched, over ſome = 
tity of ground, plank the ground over, and it will 
breed ſaltpetre. _ 
Your hay it is mow'd, your corn it is reap'd, 
Your barns will be full, and your Lovels heap'd. 


Dryden, 
2. A mean'habitation ; a cottage, | 
The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their kine with them, where they fred them and 
milk them, and do all the dairyework in ſuch 
forry bov#s and ſheds as they build to inhabit in 
during the ſummer. Ray on the Creation. 
To Ho'veri, hov'-Il. v. a. [from the noun.) 
| To ſhelter in an hovel. | 
And was't thou fain, poor father, | 
To hove! thee with ſwine and forlorn, | 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw? Shateſp. King Lear. 
Ho'ven, h&'vn, part. pa. (from heave.}] Raiſ- | 
ed; ſwelled; tumefied. 


— 


| 


— — 


1 


[4 


HOU 


Great flights of birds are Lovering about the 


bridge, and ſettling upon it, Add. ſon. 
Till as the carthly part decays and falls, 
The captive breaks her priſon s mould ring walls ; 
Hovers a-while upon the ſad remains, 
Which now the pile, or ſepulchre, contains, 
And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 
Impatient to regain her native ſkies, Prior. 
Some lets refinꝰd, beneath the moon's pale light, 
Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night. Pope. 
2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 
Ihe landlord will no longer covenant with him; 
for that he daily looketh after change and alter- 
ation, and bovereth in expectation of new worlds. 
Spenſer on Treland. 
3. To wander about one place. | 
We ſee ſo warlike a prince at the head of fo 
eat an army, hovering on the borders of our con- 
ederates. Addiſon. 
The truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind 
fully poſſeſſes itſelf of it; in the other, it only 
hovers about it. Locke. 
Houcn, hook”, ». /. [box, Sax-] 
r. The lower part of the thigh. | 
Blood ſhall be from the ſword unto the belly, 
and dung of men into the camel's hough. 
2 2 Xiii. 36, 
2. [Hue, Fr.] An adz; an hoe. See Hos. 
Did they really believe that a man, by hongb and 
an axe, could cut a god out of a tree? Sijlling 
To HouGH, bök'. v. a. [from the noun. 
r. To hamſtring; to diſable by cutting the 
ines of the ham. 
Thou ſhalt bough their horſes. Joſs. it, 6. 
2. Tocutup with an hough or hoe. 
3. To hawk. This orthography is uncom- 
mon. See To Haws. | | 
Neither could we heygh or ſpit from us; much 
leſs could we ſneeze or cough. Greev. 
Ho'uLET, h0'-1&t, . / The vulgar name for 
an owl. The Scots and northern counties 


ftill retain it. 
ole, Sax.] A ſmall 


Hovrr, holt. . /. [Þ 
wood. Obſolete. | | 
Or as the wind, in hoult; and ſhady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves, 

s Fairfax. 
HOUND, hou'nd. . /. [þund, Sax. hund, 

Scott.] A dog uſed in the chaſe: 

Hounds and grey hounds, mungrels, ſpaniels, cur e, 

Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shak. Ausb. 

Jaſon threw, but ſail'd to wound 
The boar, aud New an undefcrving bound, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd to 
 graund, Dryden. 
The kind ſpaniel and the faithful S, 

Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, 
Purſues the goted path and covets home. Prior. 
To Hound, bou'rd. .. {from the noun.] 
I. Ta ſet on the chaſe, _ 3 

God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſively, but 
not operatively nor effecvely ; ns be who only 
lets looſe a greybound out of the flip, is ſaid to 
bound him at the bare, Brombatl. 

2. To hunt; to purſue. 2 e 
If the wolves had been bounded by tygera, they 


Tom Piper hath be and puffed up cheeks; | ©..14 have worried lem. 1: LP Eftrange. 
If cheeſe be ſo boven, make . Ho! uur su, hon/ng-fi6h, n.S. A kind of 
es, hiv rv {bonds av bats fiſn. Muſtela lævij. Ainſworth. 


over, Welſh} > 
To hang in the air over head, without 


1. 
flying off one way or other. 


ns UNDTREE, ho'and-tre. 


1 


HovunDsro'nGve, hou'ndz-thng. n. |. [eyno- 


Miller. 


8 Lat.] A plant. i 
or n. J. A Kiad of 


Some fiery devil bowers in thedky, tree. Cormus, Ainſworth. 
Anu Fore down — e Hout, 6p. »./. [yupa, Lat. 1 2 — 
—ů rind HOUR, ou' r. 1. /. [heurey Fr. ora, Lat.] 
oor nt 8 
| Hover about me with your airy wings, , M e Tpace 0 fixty A 
And hear your mother's lamentation. Shai . III. | gee the e how they run; * 
| _. A boner miſt came Swinuning , RSS --; 
Aud fed cles in cxcalaſting night, . 9 n COUNT pl 'F - Sow 0 


H O U 
© How many days will finiſh up the year, 
2 How many years a mortal man may live. Sbaleſp. 

A particular time. 


Vexation almoſt ſlops my breath, | 4 
That ſunder'd friends greet in the hour of death. | 


| Sbaleſp. 
When we can intreat an hour to ſerve, | 
We'll ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
If you would grant the time. Shakeſp. Macketh. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his arts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
Jo his laſt hour of unrepenting death. Dryden's Zn. 
3+ The time as marked by the clock. * 
- The bour runs through the rougheſt day. S5at. 
Our neighbour ler her floor to a genteel man, 
who. kept good hours. * 4h Tatler. 
' "They are as loud any Bour of the morning, as 
dur own N Ne at midnight. 
Holux LAss, ou'r-glas. 11 
1. A glaſs filled with ſand, 
through a narrow hole, marks the time. 


Next morning, known to be a morning better | 


Addiſon. | 
[hour and glaſ3.] | 
which, running | 


* * Li e 


H O 


city, where now Conſtantia relided. 
4. The manner of hving.; the table, | 
He 4 a miſerable houſe, but the blame was 
laid wholly. upon madam. . Swift. 
5+ Station of a planet in the heavens, aſtrolo- 


gically conſidered. 
Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe 


Addiſon. 


8 - ' p . 
Theodoſius arrived at a religious bouſe in the Avery 
4 Ne 


T— 


cation, which ſome make to be the celeſtial houſe; : 
thoſe who are for the celeſtial houſe: worſhip the 
ancesthat animate them. Stilling flext. 
kindred race. 
| The red roſe and the white are on his. face, 
The fatal colours of our ſtriving Bones. Shakeſp+ 
An ignominious ranſom and free pardon. 
Are of two houſes ; lawful mercy ſure 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. Shakeſp. 
your grace's a- 


by the hourglaſs than the day's clearneſs. 


2 clock or Gurglas than with it; for the mind 

doth value every moment. 
Shake not his beurg/aſe, when, his haſty. ſand 
ls ebbing to the laſt, 


ther affected than elegant. 


We, wi hin the hourglaſs of two months, have 
won one town, and overthrown great forces in 


the field, Bacon. 
Ho'vkLy, obr'-lf." adj. (from hour.) Hap- 


pening or done every haur;. frequent; 


© often repeated. | 
; Alcxone * 

' Computes how many nights he had been gone, 

- Obſerves the waining moon with hourly view, 


Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new. Dryden. | 


We muſt live in hourly expectation of having 
thoſe troops recalled, which they now leave with 
us . Swift, 
Ho'urLy, ol'r-ly. adv. {from Hour. ] Every 
hour ; frequently. : | | 
. She deſerves a lord, | 
That twenty ſuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And Eowrly calt hen miſtreſs. - 
ur eſtate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near us, as doth bourly grow. 
Out of his lunacies. 
They with ceaſeleſs cry | 
Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt ; hourly conceiv'd, 
+ And heurly-born, with ſorrow. infinite 
To me! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Great was their ſtrife, which bourly was renew'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd. Dry. 


The dial; the 


late on which the hours 
pointed by the Los 
* d 


d of a clock, are inſcrib- 


ed. \ 
If eyes could not view the hand; and the cha- 
: ra@ers of the bourplate, and thereby at a diſtance | 


- fee what o'clock it was, their owner could not be 
much benefited by that cuteneſs. . 
HOUSE, hodts. . 


human abode. 


\ Sparrows mull not build in his Zouſe eaves, Shak. 


- Houſes are built to live in, not to look, on; 
therefore let uſe be 


— = 


Place in which religious or ftudious por 
+ ſang live in common ;: monaltery 


1 $oYrge 


Fl 


Sidney. | 
In ſickneſs, the time will ſeem longer without |. 


Bacon. | 


Drydin's Spaniſs Fryar. | 
2. Space of time. A manner of ſpeaking ra- 


Shateſp. | 


Shakeſp. Haier. 


J. [pur, Sax. Sh, Dut. | 
buf Scott.] n 
1. A place wherein à man. lives; a place of 


| 


preferred. before uniformity, | 
Bacon. 


9 


By delaying my laſt fine, u 
ceſſion to the patrimonies of your .bouſe, I may 

| a orſeit Dryden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 


ſeem to have made a forfeiture. 
Two of a houſe few ages carr affurd, | 
One to perform, another to record. Dyydin's Fab. 
A body of the parliament ; the lords or 
commons collectively conſidered. | 
Nor were the crimes objected againſt him fo 
clear, as to give convincing ſatisfaction to the- 
major part of both Houſer, eſpecially that of the 
lords. King Charles 


To Hovss, houz. v. a. [from the noun.] 
.t. To harbour; to admit to refidence. | 
. Palladius wiſhed him to houſe all the Helots. Sid. 
D pon the North-ſea a valley houſeth a gentle- 
man, who hath worn out his former name. Carerv. 
'  * Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, | 
| For ever houſed where it gets poſſeſſion, + Sha. 

Mere cottagers are but houſed beggars. Bacon. 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair defer, * 

Who now is houſed in his ſepulchre ? Sandys. | 

We find them boufing themſelves in dens. South. 

In expectation of ſuch times as theſe, 

A chapel hour'd em, truly call'd of eaſe. Drydzn. 
2. To ſhelter ; to keep under a roof. 

As we houſe not country plants to ſave them, ſo 
we may houſe our own to forward them. Bacon. 
Hoe your choiceſt carnations, or rather ſet 
them under a pentiiouſe; to preſerve them in ex- 
tremity of weather. * | Evelyn. 
VW in northern climates will not blow, 


: 
* 


, 


© 


ſnow. 


Except, like orange trees, tis bous'd from 


5 Hovse, hou'z. UV. N. 


Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hubb. Tale. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall-not 4ouſe with 
me. * | 


Summers three times eight, ſave one, 
She had told -; alas ! too foon, | 
To houſe with darkneſs and with death. Ailton. 
2+ To have an aſtrological ſtation in. the hea-- 
vens. | | | 
im fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, | 
Where Saturn heuſ-s; and where Hermes joins. Day. 
I, boufing in the lion's hateful ſign, 
| Boughtſcnates; and deſerting troopsare mine. Dry. 
House REA TK ER, hou's-bre-kar. n./. [houſe 


* 


| 


with, therefore have need of means.of communi- | 


planets as the habitations of intellectual ſub- 
4 
6. Family of anceſtors; deſcendants, and | 


1. To take ſhelter ; to 8 ; to reſide. 
Ho'URPLATE, où'r-plät. 1. / [bour and'plate.) | 
. Shakeſp. |. 


After iſo ſhort time of breath, 1 


and breat:] Burglar; one who makes his: 


H O U 
+ but a dan 
ut his neck. 7' Eg: 
Tou fee the goodneſs of the maſter eye; ; 
0&'USE HOLD, hou's-hold: . . * 
1. A family living 7 (oy ande 
Two houſeholds, both alike in dignity 
5 fair Verona, 9 we lay our ſcene. 
rom ancient grudge break to new in 
A little kingdom is a great Wet nod? — 
houſbold a little kingdom. Bacon's Advice 1 2 
8 Of God obſer vd 
The one juſt man alive, by his command. 
Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld's, 
To ſave himſelf and houfÞold from amid? | 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Mi 
le has always taken to himſelf, lM 
ſons of men, a peculiar hou/hi/d of his love which 
at all times he has cheriſhed as a father, and go- 
this-is the proper houſbold of 


verned as a maſter :. 
| Faith: in the firſt ages of the world, twas ſome. 


ar w 


«nee 
the 


_ ſome few families. Gral. 
BD Great crimes maſt be with greater crimes te- 


paid, 

And ſecond funerals on the former laid; 

Bet the whole houſbd/d in one ruin fall, 

And may Dianz's curſe o ertakt us all. Dry. Fd, 
Learning's little bouſbold did embark, 

With her world's fruitfal ſyſtem in her ſacred wk, 


Suik, 
In his own church he keeps a ſeat, I? 
| Say» grace before and after meat; 
And calls, without affecting airs, 
His houſbold twice a- day to prayers. Swift. 


2. Family life; domeſtick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate, his treaſure, 
Nich ſtuffs, and ornaments of Honſbold. Sh ak:ſp, 
3. It is uſed in the manner. of an adjective, 
22 domeſtick ;: belonging to the fa- 
muy. 
Cornelius called two of his houſbel2 ſervants, 
# l Air, 1. 7. 
For nothing lovelier can be found | 
In woman, than to ſtudy houſbold good; 


It would be endleſs to enumerate. the oaths 
among the men, among the women the negle& 
of heuſoold affairs. S$Toifh, 
Ho'U$EROLDER, hou's-höl-dör. 2. /: (from 
houſehold.) Maſter of a family. 
A certain hixſooldey planted a vineyard, 


Hb/UsE HOLDSTUFF; hou's-hald-staf. ». / 


utenſils convenient for a family. 

I! this war that he maketh, he ſtill flieth from 
his foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waitiog 
for advantages :-his-clake is his bed, yea and his 
houfboldfuff. . Spenſer on Ireland. 


with much coftly-bouſboldftuf 
5 The woman had her 2 for her houſboldfirff 


Ho'vst EBER, hou's-kE-par. 1. 


beeps). % 
1. Houſeholder ; maſter of a family. 

To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good b:uſelerpy, 
8 as to ſay a graceſul man and a great 
cholar- Shake 
If 1 may credit” bouſcheepers and ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, all ſorts of proviſions and commod- 


[houſeand 


ties are rifen exceſſively. Locle. 

2: One who nes in plenty; one that excr- 
The people are. apter to applau rheefers 
than houſeraiſers. Motto 


3. One who lives much at home. 
How do you both? You are manifeſt 


except where both may be had. 2 way into houſes to ſtral. 
la a boyſe the doors are moveable, and the coo ms All hoyſebreaters and ſharpers had thief written 
ſquare; yet the Zouſe is neither moveable nor in their forcheads, ' L' Eftrange. 
| ſquare, _ „ae, Hoss KN, hou's-bre-king. 1. J. 
place of bode. ] [houſe and rat.], Burglary. | | 
A. be with, cd, 7 "the Caves with ne When he bears of a . tried for rob- 
„ EE eee eee n paper 
Are from their hives and bau/c: driven away. Shak. | to the government. | Swift. | 
* * - | Ho'uSEDOG, tou's-d6g. n, . [houſe and dog.] | 


A 


_— 


makſtiff Kept to guard tho houſe, 


> 0 


times literally no more than a ſingle houſoold, o 


And good works in her huſband to promote. Mal. 


Mat. Tri. 


[Louſebold and Huf. Furniture of an houſe; 


© A.great part of the building was conſumed, 


Bacon. - 


L' Eſtrange. ; 


Pe 


* 


| Wust ce youſewing there? / df ce. 


Þ , 


Sers 


* P 
9 


= 


n O U 


mily, and ſuperintends the other maid ſer- 


vants. 
Merry folks, who want by chance 
to make a country-dance, 


A 
the old bouſcheeper, and get her, ; 
To fill — want of better. Swift. 
„ ruin the bouſekeeper, the hunter. Shat/þ. 


and keep.] Domeſtick ; uſeful to a family. 
His houſe for pleaſant proſpect, large ſcope, 
and other houſekeeping commodities, . 
re eminence. arew. 
ao pEEEPING, hou's-k&-ping. n. J. Hol- 

pitality ; liberal and plentiful table, 
| hear your grace hath ſworn TEE. 


„ 


His table was one of the 111 

le of the old honſelecping of an Engliſh no- 

— an abundance = which ſhewed 

the maſter's hoſpitality. Prior. 

Ho'vsrt, ho'u-zl. 1. ſ. [Þufl, Sax. from 
hunſel,, Goth. a ſacrifice, or. by/tia, dimin. 
boſtiola, Lat.] The holy cuchariſt. 

i Ho'vus EL, ho'u-zil- v. a. from the noun.] 
To gire or receive the euchariſt. Both the 
noun and verb are obſolete. | 

Ho'USELEEK,.hou's-lek. 1. J. Chouſe and leeꝶ. 
A plant. Miller. 

The acerbs fupply their quantity of cruder acids; 
asjuices of apples, grapes, the ſorrels, and _ 
yer. 

Ho'vsELEss, hou'z-lls. adj. [from houſe.) 
Wanting abode ; wanting habitation... 

Poor naked. wretches,, 
How ſhall your bouſe/5 heads and unfed ſides, 
Yourloop'd and window d raggedneſs, def _ * ? 
544%. 

This hungry, bone, ſuffering, dying. Jeſus, fed 

many thouſands with five loaves and two fiſh<s, 

\ | | W ft. 
© Ho'vsEMAID,. hou's-mAd. =. {. [houſe and 
2 A maid employed to-keep the houſe 
glean. 

The bouſemaid may put out the candle againft 

8 the looking-glaſs... Swift 

= Ho'ustRoOOM,. hou's-rom. 7. . [houſe and 
room.] Place in a houſe. 

Hoſeroom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtows 

E Yet fill we ſcribble on, though ſtill we loſe. Dryg. 

ä hou's-snal.. n.. /. A kind of 

nail. 

Hpeussw aui; hou's-warm-Ing. . J. 
lbouſe and cv.] A feaſt of merrymaking 
upon going into a new houſe. | 
Ho usswirg, hüzwif. u. /. [houſe and wife.) 


or buſy. 

1. The miſtreſs of a family. 
You will thiok it unfit for a 
ſtir in or to bufy herſelf about her houſewifery. 

”" Fs , Spenſer on Ireland. 
Ibave room enough, but the kind and hearty 
bouſewife is dead. CEE TED 
2. A female œconomiſt. 
1 2 705 s a mantle for a bad. man, and ſurely 


ſome of . them, 


a wardrobe. nſex on Ireland 
us fit and mock the g rfl Fortune, 
her wheel, that her gifts may henceforth be 


| Shaksſp. 
Hes gr erin Ah | _ 
BS x nd, 2 j if the. 5 : 


3 king embers on the hearth areſpread, D 

x The faireſt among the daughters of Britain ſhew 
= mitivergood ateſwomen as well as good Be- 
cee ebene - 


- 
- 


A 


" 
* 3 
"Rc K BA 
* 


— ſervant that has care of a fa- 


Ho'USERBEPING, hou's-kE-ping. adj. LH | 


This is now frequently written huſwife, | 
good bouſervife to 
Pope to Swift. | 


1 x70 0 it is no leſs convenient; for | 
be wandering women, it is | 


HO 
He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 


mother, till ihe made him as good an be e as 
herſelf: he could preſerve apricocks, and make 


jellies, 5 Ada ſon. 
Ho'vszwirery, hüz- wif- ry. adj. [from 


pouſewife. Skilled in the aQs becoming a 
houſewife. 


Ho'USEWILFELY,htz'-wif-lf. ad v. [from Honſe- 


eviſe.] With the economy of a caretul 
woman, | 


Ho'usEwiFERY, huz'-wif-rf, 'n. , [from 
houſewife.) | 

t. Domeſtick or female bufineſs ; manage- 

ment becoming the miſtreſs of a family. 
| You will thiak it unfit ior a good houtewife to 

ſtir in or to buſy herſelf about her bowſewifery. 
Spenſer on Treland,. 
He ordain'd a lady for his praiſc, 

Generally praiſcſul; fair and young, and ſkilbd 
in bouſewiferies, 

Little butter was exported abroad, and that 
diſcredited by the houjerifery of the Iriſh in making 
it up. Temple. 

2. Female economy. 

Learn good works for neceſſary uſes; for St. 
Paul expreſſes the obligation of Chtiſtian women - 
to good bouſervifery, aud charitable proviſions for 
their family and neighbourhood. Taylor. | 

Ho'usinG, h6'-zing. n. | from Houſe. ] 
1. Quantity of inhabited building. | 

London is ſupphea with people to increaſe its 
inhabitants, according to the increaſe ot bouſing 

Grauwnt. 

2. [From bouſeaux, heuſes, or houſes, Fr. Cloth 

originally uſcd to keep off dirt, now added 
to ſaddles as ornamental. 


Ho'usLi>G, hou's-ling. adj [from houſe.) 
Provided for entertainment at firſt entrance 
into a houſe ;, houtewarming. 
His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none but death for ever. can divide; 
His own two hands, for ſuch a turn moſt fit, 
The 4»ſling tire did kindle and provide. Fairy 9. 
Hovss,hou's, nf. {trom houſeaux or houſes, Fr. 
Covering of cloth originally uſed to keep off 
dirt, now added ta ſaddles as ornamental 


Ldo not remember in any other piace. 
Six lions' hides with thongs together taſt, 
Ad where man ended, the continu'd veſt, - 
Spread on his back, the boyſrand crappingsof a beaſt, 
' : ryden, | 
HOW, how”. adv. Mu, Sax. Hoe, Dutt. ]. 
1. To what degree. 
| How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf 
before me? - Exotus. 
How much better is it to get wiſdom than gold? 
| and to get underitanding, rather to be choſen than 
ſilyer ? ns - - Proverbs. 
Ho oft is the candle of the wicked put out? 
| And bor oft cometh their deſtruction 3 
O bot love I thy, law, it is my meditation. E,. 
How many children's plaints and mother's cries! 
HJ many woeful widows left to bow 
To ſad diſgrace! ' Daniel Civil War. 
Conſider into bow many differing ſubſtances it 
may be analyſed by the fire. | 
2. In what manner. | S: 
| Mark'd you not, | 
| How that the ghilty kindred-of the queen 


oe © 
, 


* 1 5 _ Shakeſp. 
Proſecute the means of thy deli verane J 
By ranſom, or bow elſe. Milton's Agon iſtes. 
1: We examine the why and the bete of things. 
I: 3 f L'Hrange. 


Chapman's 1liads. |' 


figns. 'This word, though uſed by Dryden, - 


His upper parts defended to his waiſt; | 


d pale, when they did hear of Clarence*death? 


HOW 
It is pleaſant to ſee bot the ſmall territories of 
this little republick are cultivated to the beſt ad- 
vantage. Atzd<iſon on Maly. 
3. For what reaſon ; from what cauſe. 
Hero now, my love? Why is your cheek ſo pale? 
Hero chance the roſes there to fade fo fait ? Shet, 
How isit thou haſt found it ſo quickly ĩ G. xxvii · 
4. By what means. | 
Men would have the colours of birds feathers, 
if they could tell bow ; or they. wil have gay: 
ſkins inſtead. of gay clothes. Bacon Nat. Hift. 
5. In what ſtate. 
For bow ſhall I go up to my father? Gen.xliv.34. 
Whence am I forc'd, and whitker am I born? 
How,and with what reproach ſhall I return? DA. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe marking proportion 
or correſpondence. | 
Bchola, he pat no truſt in his ſervants, bew 
much lefs in them that dwell in houſes of clay, 
whoſe foundation is in the duſt ? Jeb, iv. 19. 
A great diviſion fell among the nobility, fo 
much the more dangerous by bozo much the ſpirits 
were more active and high, Hayward. 
By. bow much they would diminiſh the preſent 
extent of the-ſea, ſo much they would impair the 
ſertility, and fountains and rivers of the earth. 


| | Bentley. 
7. It is much uſed in exclamation. 
Hero are the mighty fallen Sas. 
Hero doth the city fit ſolitary as a widow! I Lat. 
8. In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily explained; 
that fo it -· is; that. 
Thick clouds put us in ſome hope of land, 
knowing bow that part of the South-ſea was ut- 
terly unknown, and might have iſlands or conti- 


nents. ' Bach. 
HOowWRHR“IT, how-b&-It.2 adv. [how be it.] 
Ho'wBt, ho w- be. Nevertheleſs; not- 


ARIEL yet; however. Not now in 
ute, 
Siker thou ſpeak' ſt like a lewd lorrel, 
Of heaven to deemon ſc, , 
Howe | am but rude and borrel, 
Yet nearer ways I knows. . Spenſer. 
Things fo ordainedare to be kept, borobeit not 
neceſſarily, any longer than till there grow ſome 
urgent cauſe to ordain the cantrary. Hooker. - 
There is a knowledge which God hath always 
revealed unto them in the works of nature: this 
they honourandeſtcem highly as profound wiſdom, 
bowbeit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. Hooker. 
There wasno army tranſmitted out of England, 
Lorobeit the Engliſh colonies in Ireland did win 
ground upon the Iriſh. Davies. 
Howp'yt, how'-dy-ye, [Contracted from 
hoaww do yes} In what ſtate'is your health? 
A meſſage of civility. ' 
I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, or 
plain bowwd*ye's, to thoſe few I am forced to cor- 
reſpond with. ; Pape. 
How“ VER, how- Ex- vdr. adv. [how and euer. 


gree. — 
This ring he holds 
In moſt rich choice; yet in his idle fire, : 
To buy his will, it would not ſeem too dear, 
Howe'cr repgnted of. Sdakefp. © 
To trace the ways | 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd borwever wiſe, Milton, 
2. At all events; happen what will; at leaft. 
Our thief end is to be ſreed fromvall, if it may be, 
| bowever from the greateſt evils; and to enjoy, if 
tit may be, all good, however the chieſeſt. Tilla. 
3. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding; yet. 
In your excuſe your love does little ſa $545 
Jou might bowe'er have took a fairer way; Dr, 


| ranges of mountains, which are - bowever- at fo 
great a diſtance, that they leave a wonderful va- 
riety of beautiful proſpects. Aae, on ay. 


do not build my reaſoning wholly on the cafe 


' *Tis much in our power bow to live, but not at 
\- in hen of fow to M. fete 


L of perſecution, bowever Ido not exclude it. — 


1. In whatſoever manner; in whatſoever de- 


its views are bounded on all ſides by ſeveral © 


e 
rr 


-{ Fer © 5 


. 


HOY 


Few turn their thoughts to examine how thoſe 


diſeaſes in a fate are bred, that haſten its end; 
which would, berwever, be a very uſeful enquiry. 
Swift, 


4. To ſome of theſe meanings this word may 
be commonly reduced, but .its power is 
. ſometimes almoſt evaneſcent. | 


To How L, how 1. V. n. {huglen, Dut. — 
6 at.] 
1, To ery as a Os or dog. | 
-  Methought a legion of foul fiends f 
Ea viron'd me, and bowled in mine ears Y 
Such hidcous cries, that wich the very noiſe 
1 trembling wak'd. Shakeſp. Richard III. 
Ik wolves had at thy gate how!'d that ſtern time, 
Thou ſhould'ſt have faid, Go, porter, turn the key. 
| S hakeſp: | 
le found him in a deſert land, and in the wattc 
gert ing wilderneſs, Deuter. xxxii. 10. 
As when a fort of wolves infeſt the night, 
With their wild bowling: at fair Cynthia's light. 
| Waller. 
Hard as his native-rocks, cold as his ſword, 
Fierce as the wolves that Lorc/'d around his birth ; 
He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns:Smith. 
2. To utter cries-in diſtreſs, 
Therefore will I bozo}, and cry out for all Moab. 
Jer. xlviii. 
The damned uſe that word in hell, 
uu. attend it. Shaleſp. Romeo as Juliet. 1 
Each new morn 
3 widows bo tol, new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shakeſp. Meeteth. 
. JT have words 
That would be bow!'d out-in the defart air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Sha#. Macb. 
We The noiſe grows Duder ſtill: | 
_ Rattling of armour,trumpets, drums and atabelles; | 
And ſometimes peals of ſhouts that rend the heav'ns, | 
Like victory: then greans again, and horulings | 
Likethoſe of vanquiſh'd men. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 


3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To ſavages, and hero it out in defarts! Phillips. 
4. It is uſed poetically of many noiſes loud 
and horrid. 


HowL, how. . J [from the verb.] 
1. The cry of a wolf or dog. | 


Murther, | 
Alarm'd by his Ientinel the wolf, 
Whoſe lotol's his watch. Shaks/ſp. Macdetb. 


Theſe and the like rumours are no more than 
4 laſt bozels of a dog diſſæcted alive. Swift..; 


. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, | 


WT with horrid bow/s the public place. Dryd.' 1 


Howsog'vER, how-$0-Ev'-var. adu. [ bow and 
ever.] 
1. In what manner ſoever. See Howerun. 
Beroſus, who, after Moſes, was one of the moit } 
{ IE Jadu ec he hath heen ſince corrupted, 
doth in the ſubſtance of all agree. Ralcigh's Hiſtory... 
NV» Althoug h. 
The man doth fear God, Bo xt ſoe vor it ſeems net 
in him. Shakgh. 


e Hor, hök's. v. a. [from Pop, Sax.} To 
Hough; to ham-ftring. : 
Thow art a-coward, | 4 

Which hoe honefty lag, 88 4 
From courſe required, Sbaksſp. M. . Tate. 
Lodroniug, percerving the old ſoldier's meaning, 


alighted, ani with bia ud barre tis horfe, fay- | 


ing aloud, This dag, valiant foldiers,. ſhall you 
have me both your general and fellow ſoldier, 
fighting on foot as one of youritlves. .. Knoles. 


Hor, h { Old Pr. Arge boat 
"Dmetimen with pin — a 


AAS © 


* 


3. To cover up in haſte. 


He fent to Germany, #46 err: 


He eftſoons arrived here three Boys 
8 | 


' N 0 ; 4 \ | 


HUD 


To deſine a barge and bey, which are between 


2 hoat and a ſhip, is hard. IWatts's Logich. 
Hu'zzus, bäb'- bäh. u. /. II know not the 
etymology, unleſs it be from wp up, or 
hoknob.} A tumult ; a riot, 
People purſued the buſineſs with all conte mpt of 
the.governme: It; and in the þ,8526 of the firſt day 
there: appeared nobody of name or reckoning, hut the 
actors were really of che dregs of the pcople. Claread. 
An univerſal bulb wild . 
07 ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, | 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his car 
With loudelt vehemence, Milton's Paradgfe Laſt: 
Why wolves raiſe a Bubba at her, 
And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. Hadi bras. 


Hvu'cxAaBack, hik'-ka-bAk. z./. A kind of 
linen on which the figures are raiſed. 


Hu'cCKLEBACKED, hik'l-bakt. adj. Hocker, 
Germ. a bunch, and back.] Crooked in the 
tchoulders, 


Hu/cxkLEBONE, hik'l-b&n. u. ſ. [from hucten, 
Dut. to fit down.] The hipbone. 


Hu'cx8TER, haks'-thr. n. . [hoct, 
HU'CKSTERER, hüks -tür-ür. ; Germ. a 
pedlar.; hock/ter a ſhe-pedlar. 
1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in ſmall 
quantities; a pediar, | 
There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
the being 4uctfters to ſuch vile merchandiſe. | 
Government of the Tongue, 
God deliver the world from ſuck guides, or 


rather ſuch buckflers of ſouls, the very ſhame of |. 


religion, South, 
Should thy ſhoe wrenchaſide, down, down youfall, 

And overturn the ſcolding bu. iter” s ſtall, ; 

The ſcolding buckfer ſaall not o'er thee moan, 


But pence expect for nuts and pearso'erthrown. Gay. | 


There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, to | 
drive thoſe China &uctfers from the doors. Sc. 

Thoſe bacłſterers or money-jobbers will be found 
neceſſary, if this braſs-moneyis made current. Sit. 

2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
- Now the ape wanted his buckfler man. H.. Talc. 
To Hu'cxsTER, hiks'-tur. v. . [from the 
noun.] To'deal in petty bargains. 

They mull pay a ſhilling, for changing their 
piece into filver, to ſome buckflering fellow who 
follows that trade. Soi 

To +4» had1. v. a. (probably from 
hood 

t. To dreſt upcloſe ſo as not to be diſcover- 
ed; to mobble. 4 

2. To put on careleſsly in a hurry. 
At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado; 

Her cloaths were bad d on by two. 
Now all in haſte they huddle on 

Their heods,theircloaks, and get them gone..Swi/t. 


Prior. 


. 


4. To perform in a hurr r. | 
1 have given much application to this poem: 
this is-not a play BU led up in haſte. Dryden. 
When continu'd rain 
The lab'ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 
Which elſe is buddled when the ſkies are fair. Dryden. 
5- To throw together ia confuſion. 
Our adverſary, Sig ſeveral ſuppoſitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confeſton. ' Tocke. 


To Hv'DpLe, had. *. f. 
crowd or hurry. b 
Glance an eye of pity on his loffes, 
That have of late fo buddtd on his back, 
;Eavugh to preſs a royal merchant down. SB. 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and buddling 
- manner. Bacan. 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful ſtrains have oft delay'd 
The 5ud&ing brook to hear his madrigal, 
And Feeten'd every muſkroſe of the dale. Aiitton, 


* eyes are more OT * others ; for 


1 
| 
1 


1 


1 
To come in a 


; 


| Hvu'pDLEe, had). 


H U F 


they will run againſt things, ang 
wards, fall from high places. 


„uni 
Brown's Fel, 
fl. 7. [from the ver 
Crowd; tumult; confuſion; with obſcy 1 
1 hat the Ariſtotelian philos 01 phy 1 10 2 6 * 
words and terms infignificant, has been — A 
ſure of the wiſeſt. 


7 fer. 
FE, 


rd. 


Your carrying buſineſs in a 5%, —_— 
Has forc'd our rulers to new model. 77, 1227 
Nature dqth nothing in a buille, L gg * 
The underſtanding ſces nothing ding u 7 
things remote, and in a 42. P 1 45 
Several merry auſwers were madeto my quei. 
which entertained us till bedetime, and £ Frogs, 4 
mind with a 444i: of idcas, 44 


Hue, hY. n. , (Prepe, Sax.) 
1. Colour; die. 


For never m that land 

Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, 

Or that dread lyonꝰs look her caſt in deadly bye A 

To add another þbre unto the rain! bow, 

Is waſtefnl and ridiculous exceſs. 851. Nur by 
Flow'rs of all Hue, and without thorn the 74 
To whom the angel, with a ſmile that gl bc 

Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper buz, 

Auſwer d. Alllion's Fa adiſe Ll, 
Your's is much of the camelion Ze, 


To change the die with diſtant view. Dat 


G Hus, Fr.] A clamour; a legal purſuit; 


an alarm given to the country. It is con- 
monly joined with cry. 

Hue and ery, villain, go! Aſſiſt me, knight! 
am undone : fly, run. bac and cry ! villain, Lan 
undone, $hat 115. 

Immediately comes a hue and cry after a gong of 
thieves, that had taken a purſe upon the rc: 4 

L* N 

If you ſhonld hiſs, he ſwears he'll kiſkas high 
And, like a culprit, join the he and cry. Aula 1. 

The bue and &y went after Jack, to appretcrd 
him dead or alive, wherever he could be found, 

Arbuthnot's Fobu Bull 


| | Hu'zr, hü'r. . J. {huer, Fr. to cry.] One 


whoſe buſineſs is to call out to others, 
They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are d- 
refed by a balker or her, who ſtandeth on the 


<lif-fide, and from theace diſcerneth the court 


of the pilchard. 


Carers Surey, 


HUFF, huf. ». /- {from Hove, or _ 


fwelled.: he is buffed up by diſtemperi. & 

in ſome provinces we ſtill ſay the bread 
buffs up, when it begins to heave or icrment; 
buf, therefore, may be ferment. To be ig 
a buff is then to be in a ferment, as we n 
ſpeak.] 


I. Swell or ſudden anger.or arrogance. 


Quoth Ralpho, honour's but a word 


To wear by, only in a lord; 


In others it is but a buf, 
To vapour with inſtead of — 
His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 


Hudil ri. 


Before the bluſter of whoſe 5,7 


All hats, as in a'ſtorm, flew off. Hudilrai. 
We have the apprehenſions of a change to keep 


 acheck upon us in the very buf of our greatnd, 


L' Efiraryes 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the 6: 71 abort 
his extraction. L' Efron 
No man goes about · to enfnare or circumvent 


another in a paſſion, to lay trains, and give 5 


nne ſole badge and cw 


| blows in a prefent by 


of 
| 2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion 0 


| bis own value. 
As for you, eclonel buff-cap, we ſhall try bcia 

a civil magiſtrate who's the greater Plotter. 
Lewd ſhallow-brained buffs make Atheiſm 


of wit. Seu: 


To Hur, bf. v. a. [from the n 
5 to pulk. 


Js 


he would hug and kiſs. 


H U 


In many nd birds the diaphragm may caſily a 


be bufed uf with air, and blown in at the _ 
Mo bector; to treat with inſolence and ar- 
ene ot Nfapdalen college ſaid to 
Dr. Hough, You muſt not ptefume to 2 T's 8 
e fo dee with indignation or 


Li 
A buffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 

A cankerworm of peace, was rais'd above him. 

= | h Otzvay. 
A thief and juſtice, fool and knave, | 

A buffing officer and flave. Hulibras. 

Ha to cowards, fawning to the brave, 

To knavesa fool, to cred"lous fools a knave. on. 
This ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made 


them buff at the doctrine of repentance, as a thing | 


below them. k South. 
Now what's his end? O charming glory, ſay! 

What, a fifth act to crown his bing play? Dry!. 
What a fmal! pittance of reaſon and truth is 

mixed with thoſe Vg opinions they are ſwelled 


and formed like the devil. Arbuth. Hit. of J. Bull. 


Hu'rrER, huf-far. u. . [from buf] A bluſ- 
terer; a bully. - 
Nor have I hazarded my art 
To be expos'd 1' th' end to ſuffer, 
By ſuch a braggadocio Yer. Hudibras.. 
Hu'rrisH, buf'-fish. adj. [from H.] Arro- 
gant 3 inſolent ; hectoring. 
Hu'rrisn iy, haf-fish-ly. adv. [from H 
£6.13 With arrogant petulance ; with bul- 
lying bluſter. 


Hy rrrenxres, hif-fish-nls. n./. Petulance; | 


arrogance ; noiſy bluſter. 


7 Hu, hüg'. v. a. [Pezian, Sax. to hedge, 
to incloſe.] 


r. To preſs cloſe in an embrace. 
He bewept my fortune, 

And Bugg'd me in his arms. Shaleſp. 
What would not he do now to bug the creature 


that had given himſoadmirable a ſerenad-! Z” Efr. | 


Ev'n in that urn their brother they coufeſs, 

And bug it in their arms, and to their boſom preſs. 
| Dryden. 

King Nerxes was enamouredupon an oak, which 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
2. To fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. 

I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

And well-plac'd words of glozing courteſy, 


| Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 


Win me into the eafy-hearted man, 


And hug him into ſnares. Milton, 
We hug deformities, if they bear our names. 
| Glanville. 


Admire yourſelf, . 


And, without rival, hug your darling book. X/. 


Though they k sche 
ough they know that the flatterer knows the | HvLx, hülk“. 2. /. [bulcke, Dut. pulc, Sax. 


lalſehood of his own flatteries, yet they love the 
mpoſtor, and with both arms hug the abufe. South. 


Mark with what joy he bugs the dear difcovery ! 
3. To hold faſt. - EY. 


Norvur. 


Age makes us moſt fondly bug and retain the 


goodthings of life, when we have the leaſt proſ- 


4- To gripe in wreſtling. - 


v. Claſs 45 CEA { rom the noun.] _ 


Why theſe cloſe bugs ? 1 owe my ſhame to him. 


Atterbury. 


12 128 : 4. PO IEEE. \ Gay.. 
3. A particular gripe. in wreſtling, called a 


0 bag. TY Ti” 
bead, high Dut. ] 


Locle. 
When Peg received John's meſſage, ſhe 4u/ed | 


H UL 


were in the houſe of bondage, and their manner 
of ſerving God in a ſtrange land, be compared 
with that which Canaan and Jeruſalem did afford; 
and who ſeeth not what þupe difference there was 
between them ? Fiooler. 

This ſpace of earth is ſo huge, as that it equalleth 
in greatneſs not only Alta, Europe, and Africa, but 


America. » Abbot. 
2, Very great. | 
The mountain huge. Milton. 


Part, huge of bulk! 
Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean; there leviathan 
Huge of living creatures, in the deep 
Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. Milton. 
3. Great even to deformity or terribleneſs, 
The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 
Sbhaleſp. 
Through foreſts huge, and long unravell'd heaths, 
Wich deſolation brown he wanders waſte. Tom /. | 
Hu'GELY, hö j-lx. adv. from huge. 
1. Immentely ; enormouſly, 
Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the fea ? 
2. Greatly; very much. 
am hugely bent to believe, that whenever you 
concern yourſelves in our affairs, it is for our good. | 
| | Sui. 
Hvu'ctntss, htj-nis. 3. /. [from Huge. 
1. Enormous bulk; greatneſs. 
2. Utmoſt extent Not mr uſe. 
My miſirels exceeds in goodneſs the hugeneſi of 
your unworthy thinking, Sbaleſp. 


Hu'6GERMUGGER, hg - guͤr-muͤg-gür. 2. /. 
[corrupted perhaps from huger mocker.] or 
hug in the dark. Morcker in Daniſh is 
darkneſs, whence our murky. It is written 
by Sir Thomas Moore, hoker moker. Hofer, 
in Chaucer, is peevi/h, croſagrained, of which 
moker may only be a ludicrous redupli- 


Shakeſp. 


and moky is in Engliſh dark. I know not 
how to determine.] Secrecy; bye-place. 
Now hold in huggermugger in their hand, 
And all the reſt dorobof floods and land. Hubb.T ale. 
But if I can but find them out, 
Where c'er th' in huggermugyer- lurk, | 
Pl make them rue their handy work. Hudibrat. 
There's a diſtinction betwixt what's done openly 
and bare-faced, and a thing that's done in Svugger- 
mugger, under a ſeal of ſecrecy and concealment. 
L' Eftrange. 
Hu G, h'-jy. adj. See HUGE.] Vaſt; great, 
huge. Not in uſe. 
This h»gy rock one finger*s force apparently will 
move. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
HuxE, hü'k. n./. [buque, Fr.] A cloak: 
As we were thus in conference. there came one 
that ſeemed to be a meſſenger, in a rich huke. 
Bacon? Naw Atlantis. 


1. The body of a ſhip. 
There's a whole merchant's venture of Bour- 


ter ſtuffed in the hold Shateſp. 
The cuſtom of giving the colour of the ſea to 
the bulks, ſuils, and mariners of their fly-boats, to 
keep them from being difcovered, came from the 


Veneti. 225 Arbuthnot. 
They Argo's bulk will tax, © 

And ſcrape her pitchy ſides for wax. © Swift. 
The ſooty hulk | ; | 

Stecr'd ſluggiſh on. © Thomſon: 


2. Any thing bulky and unwieldy, This ſenſe 
is ſtill retained in Scotland: as, a hulk is a 
fellow. <> . 

And Harry Monmouth sbra wn, che bulkSir John,; 


cation. Hookeis likewiſe in German a corner, 


deaux ſtuff in him: you have not ſeen a bulk bet- | 


HUM 


Let the eftate of the people of God, when they | To Hurx, hölk'“. v. a. To exenterate: as, to 


kulk a hare. Ainfevorth. 


HuLL, kul. 2. /. {hulgan, Goth: to cover.] 


1. The huſk or integument of any thing; the 
cuter covering: as, the þul/ f a nut Cos 
vers the ſhell. [ Hule, Scott. 

2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Hall and 
hulk are now confounded ; bat hulk ſeems 
originally to have not merely the body or 
hull, but a whole ſhip of burden, heavy 
and bulky. 

Deep in their hu our deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding plagks a paſſage find. 

i yen. 

So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom 4 to- 
gether, only for the bull and tackle of a thinking 


creature. GCrero. 


To Hurt, hul. v. 2. [from the noun.] To 
float; to drive to and fro upon the water 

without fails or rudder. 

ſhip, or rather the carcaſe of a ſhip, or rather 

ſome trw bones of the car caſe, bylling there, part 

broken, part burned, aud part crowned. Sidnzy. 
Wil you hoiſt ſail, ar? here lies your way. 

— No, good ſwabber, I am to hl here a little 


longer, Shakeſp. 
He look'd, and ſaw the ark bull on the flood. 
| 1d4i/ton. 


People walking down uponthe ſhore, ſaw ſome- 
| what. come tulling toward them, I. Eftrange, 
Hvu'LLyY, hul-ly. ads. [ſrom þull.} Siliquoſe; 
huſky. Ainſworth, 
Hu'LVER, hul'-vir. 2. /. Holly: 
Save hulver and thorn, thercot flail for to make. 
| : Tues 
To Hum, hum”. v. a. [bomelan, Dut.)] 
1. To make the noiſe of bees. 
The humming of beesisanuncqual buzzing, Bacon. 
An airy nation flew, | 
Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden dew 
In Summer's heat. Dryden. 
So weary bees in little cells repoſe; - | 
But if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An bummingthroughtheir waxencity grows. Ord. 


2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing ſound. 
I think he'll hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
| And hum at good Commius, much unhearts me. 
5 Sbaleſp. 
Upon my honour, Sir, I heard a bumming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake nie. 


The cloudy mellcriges tarvs me his back, 

And bums; as who ſhould ſay, You'll rue. Shateſp, 
3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the in- 
terval with an audible emiſſion of breath. 


Having pump'd up all his wit, 4 
And bumm d upon it, thus he writ, Hadid rat. 
I ſtill acquieſt, , 


And never bumm d and haw'd ſedition, | 
Nor ſauffled treaſon. 13 Hudibrar, 

The man lay bumming and hawing a good while; 
but in the end, he gave up himſelf to thephyſtcians. 


: , L"E] TAPE. 
4. To make a dull heavy noiſe. oak 16 
The muſical accents of the Indians, to us, are 
but inarticulate humming; as ware ours to their 
otherwiſe tuned organs.  Olamille, 
Still Humm ing on, their drowſy courfe they keep, 
Andlafh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd afleep, Tes. 
5. To ſing low. 4 + X) 
Hum half a tune. 4 XAT 25 Pepe. 
6. To applaud. Approbation was commonly 
expreſſed in public aſſemblies by a hum, 
about a century ag wi 
Hon, bem”. 2. 7. from the verb. 
7. The noiſe .of bees orfhaſees, 
4 o black Hecat's ſummons | 
| Thee ſhard-born beetle, with his Gong buws, 


I prifoniey to Your fon. 


„ 


Shats/p4 | 


Hab rung night's yawning peal. © $bak. Macbeth. 


They ſaw a fight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; a 


Slaigp. 


Nor 


aa 1 


* 


HUM 


undelightful is the ceaſcleſs bum, 


Nor 
To him who muſes through the woods at nvon. 
Thomſon, 


2. A low confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling crowds | 
at a diſtance. | | 


From camptocamp, thro' the foul wombof night, 


The bum of either army till reſounds. Shateſp. 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy hm of men. Milton. 


One theatre there is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilom of requeſts-was call'd the court; 
But now the great exchange of news 'tis hight, 


And full of hum and buz from noon'till night. Dryd. 


3. Any low dull noiſe. 


Who fat the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, ; 
Slept faſt: the diſtant nodded to the bum. Pope. 


.4. A pauſe with an-inarticulate-ſound. 
Theſe ſhrugs, theſe bums and haws, 
When you have . 


Your excuſes want ſome grains to make emcur- 


rent: hum and ha will not do the buſineſs. Dryden. 


5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for bam. 
And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their bums, 
And the horſes backs, on which they ſtraddle, 


And ev'ry man eat up his ſaddle. Hudibras. 
.6. An expreſſion of applauſe. | 
You hear a hem in the right place. Sprectator. 


Hom, ham”. interje#. A ſound implying 
doubt and deliberation. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe the hoayieſt ſound 
That eyer. yet they heard. 
Hum I gueſs at it. 

See Sir 'Robert—Lum / 


And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope. 
HUMAN, hi'-min. adj. [humanus, Lat. 5. 


main, Fr.] 
1. Rug the qualities of a man. 
It will never be aſked whether he bea gentleman: 
born, but whether he be a bumen creature? Swift.” 
a. Belonging to man. 
' The king is but a man as lam: the violet ſmells 
to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes have. but 
buman conditions. Sheteſp. 
For man to tell how human life began ' 
As hard; for whothimſelf beginning knew? Milton. 
| Thee, ſerpent, ſubtil' beaſt of all the field, 


Aknew; but notwith Suman voice indu d. Melton. 


Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor 
can have any, this being, the higheſt of all human 
certainty. ; Locke. 


Kind; civil; *benevolent; good-natured. . 


Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, 


doth naturally ſpread itſelf towards many, and 
maketh men become humane and charitable. Bacon. 
Envy, malice, covetcouſneſs and revenge are 
.. .#boliſacd: a new race of virtues and graces, more 
divine, more moral, more humane, are planted in; 
their ſtead. Spratt. 
HUM4'NELY, hi-min-ly. adv.[from humane.] 
* Kindly; with good-nature. 
If they would yield us the ſuperfluity, while it 
were Wholeſome, we might gueſs they relieyed us 
bumanely. | ; a Shahkeſp. 


Hv'n ANIST, hä mä -ist. n. / Lbumaniſte, Fr.) 


A pbilologer ; a grammarian: a term uſed | 


in the ſchools, of Scotland. 


: Hv MAIT L, nä. män'-It-. n. . Ubumanitẽ, 
Fr. bumanitas, Lat. 8 f 
3. The nature of man. | 


Look tu chyfelf: reach nat beyond Humanity. 
ee eee Sie. 
A rarer ſpirit never · did. ſleet. humanity. Sbaleſp. 
The middle of N thou never kneweſt, 
but the extzemity of boch ends. Shakepp. 
Io preſer the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 


there hath been uſed the higheſt caution bumanity | 
{23 TI . 
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| of opinions. 
How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 


id ſhe's goodly, come between, | 
Ere you can ſay ſhe's honeſt. Sha. Winters Tale | 


| Hu'manxixD, hü-män-kyfud. 2. /. [human 


Sbaleſp. Macheth. 


— 


* 


* 


a beetle, 


UMA NE, hü-mä'n. 24. [humaine, Fr.] 


To Hu'MBLE, Gm'bl. v. a. [from the adjective. 
1. To make humble 


HUM 
12. Humankind; thecollective body ofmankind. 


If he can untie thoſe kaots, he 1s able to teach 
| all humanity, and will do well to oblige mankind 


by his information. 
3. Benevolence; tenderneſs. | 
All men ought to maintain peaceand the com- 
mon offices of humanity and friendſhip in diverſity 
Locke. 


Glanville. 


And court the offices of ſoft humanity ? 


Rowe. 
4. Philology ; grammatical ſtudies. In Scot- 


land; humamores litere. ˖ 
ToHu' MAN LZ E, hi'-ma-niz. v. a. ¶humainiſer, 


Fr.] To ſoften; to make ſuſceptive of ten- 
derneſs or benevolence. 

Here will I paint the characters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in ſhow'rs ſhall flow, 
To humanize the flints whereon I tread. Wotton. 

Was it the buſineſs of magick to humanize our 
natures with compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the. 
inſtances of the moſt. extenſive charity? Adiiſon. 


and ind.] The race of man; mankind, 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin' d; | 

A knowlcdge both of books and humankind. Pepe 
Hu'MANLY, hUu'-man-ly. adv, {from human. 
1. After the notions of men; according to 
the power of men. 


Thus the preſent happy proſpect of our affairs, 


2. Kindly; with good-nature. 
written þbumanely. 

Though learn'd, well bred; and though well 
bred, fincere ; a 
Modeſtly bold, and humanely ſevere. Pope, 
Hu'MBIRD, ham'-burd. 3. /. [from hum and 

Bird. The humming bird. 

All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of 
birds, yet our own plantations have ſhewed one 
far leſs ; that is, the bumbird, not much exceeding 


This is now. 


| 


Breton. 
HUMBLE, um'bl. adj. [humble, Fr. humilis, 

Lat.] | ; 
1. Not proud; modeſt ; not arrogant. | 
And mighty proud to bumble weak does yield. 


Speer. 


Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem humdler after it is done, ; 
Than when it was a-doing. Shateſp. Coriolanus.' 

Thy humble ſervant vows obedience, 
And faithiul-ſervice till the point of death. S547. 

We ſhould be as bumble in our imperfections and 
-fans, as Chriſt Was in thefulneks of the ſpirit, great 
wiſdom, and perfect life. 72 
e Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
Veu, if an bumble huſband, may 1 
Provide and order all things for the beſt. 
Ten thauſand trifles light as theſe, 
Nor can my xage nor anger move: 
She ſhould be humble who would pleaſe; 
And ſhe muſt Suffer, who can love. Prior. 
2. Low; not high; not. great. | 
Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poet, Cowley, mark! 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſick ſound, 
Thy humble neſi build on the ground. Conley. 
Denied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 
An bundle roof and an obſcure retreat. Talden. 
Ah! prince, hadſt thou but known the Joys 
which dwell | es * 
With bunbler fortungs, thou wouldft curſe .thy. 
royalty! «TL | Rowe. t 
Far hxmbler titles ſuit my loſt conditions. Smith, 


* 


| 


to make ſubmiſhive ; 
to make to bow do with humility. 


1 Loet the ſinner 


Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, 
Reach out their bread to ſeed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thoſe that weep? 


bimanly ſpeaking, may ſeem to promiſe, Atterbury. 


Hu'MBLER, Am'-blir. . / [from humbe.) 


Hu'MBLEMOUTHED, 


Hu'MRLEPLANT, &m'bl-plant. 2. A ſpecies 


Hv'MBLEs,.um'blz. u. J. Entrails of 2 dect. 
Hvu'MBLESS, . J. [from bum. 


; ili lete. 
Take this purſe, thou whom theheav'ns plagues | - Humbleneſs; humility. Obſolet 


H U M 


FP 4 The executioner 
alls not the axe upon the þ, 
But firſt begs 90 Ly — we, 
- Humble yourſelves under the 
God, that he may exalt you, 
Hezekiah bumbled himſe 
heart. 
Why do 1 bumble thus myſelf, and fue 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and "oa. . 
N 7 away the evil of his * N 
and bumble himſelf by a ſpeedy and ſincere 1 
tance; let him return to: God, and then 1 wy 
be aſſured that God wilbreturn to him. 7 I 
2+ To cruſh; to break to ſubdue; to mo ye 
Yearly injoin'd, ſome lay, to und * 
2 . , cr 
This annual humbling certain number'q in 
To. daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc's. Mit 
We are pleaſed, by ſomeimplicit kind of Ear 
to ſee himtaken down and humbled in his reput. ij 
who had ſo far raiſed himſelf above us. "== 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſeat of eqs." 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods * 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth, 
Men that make a kind of inſult u 
ought to be bumbled as diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity, ; reel all 
| Fortune not much of bumbling me can boaſt: 
Though double tax'd, how little have U loſt Pipe 
3. To make to condeſcend. 

; This would-not be to condeſcerd to their Cats 
cities, when he humblcs hiraſelf to ſpeak to then 
but to loſe his deſign in ſpeaking. Lick, 

4. To bring down from an height. | 
In proceſs of time the higheſt. mountains may be 
humbled into vallies; and again, the loweſt valle 
exalted into mountains. Hakew'il! on Provide. 
Hu'MBLEBE k, m'bl-b. . /. [humble and by, 
What, may be the true etymology of this 
word 1 am in doubt. The humblete: i; 
known to have no ſting. The Scotch call 
a cow without horns an humble cow; ſo 
that the word ſeems to ſignify inermis, wants 
-ing the natural weapons. Dr. Beattie.) A 
buzzing wild bee. 

The honeybags ſteal from the humb/zbee, 
And for night taperscrop their waxen thighs. Sai. 
This puts us in mind once again, of the buns 
bees and the tinder-bozes. Atterbyry, 

Hu'MBLEBEE, Um'bl-be ./ Anberb. Ainfw, 
HU'MBLEBEE Eater, hm'bl-be-Et'-br. 3. 
A fly that eats the humblebee. Ainſu. 
HuU'MBLENESs, um'bl-nls, 2 /. [from vum. 
Humility ; abfence of pride. 
With how true bumblencſ ; 
They Jook'd down to triumph over pride! Sidry, 
I am rather with all ſubjected bumblengſs to 
thank her excellencies, ſince the duty thereyito 
gave me rather heart to ſave myſclf, than tore 
ceive thanks. Sich. 
It was anſwered by us all, in all poſſible bumble 
neſs 3 but yet with a countenance, that we knew 
he ſpoke it but merrily. Bacon, 
A grain of glory, mixed with bumblenfe, 
Cures both a fever and lethargickneſs, Herirrt 


. Az you lil. 
nughty hand of 
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If for the pride * ki 


ww. 


pon ſociety, 


7 
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One that humbles or ſubducs himſelf cr 
others. | 
| um'bl-mouthd. 44% 
[humble and mouthed.) Mild; meek. 

' You are meek and bumnblemouth'd : but your hear 
Tscramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. Slat. 


of ſenſitive plant. | 
The bumbleþlant is ſo called, becauſe, 28 ſoon 

as you touctrit, it proſtrates itſelf on the, ground, 
and in a ſhort time, elevates itſelf again: 1 
raiſed in hot⸗ beds. 12 Mortiner. 


And. with week bumbleſs, and afflicted mood, 


4 


o 


„ 


Anrest. H. 
Pardon for thee, and grace for en 


% 


HUM 
&nv-bly. adv. [from humble.) 
1. Without pride; with humility; modeſtly; 
"with timorous modeſty. 
They were us d to bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles —_ them to 2 
comebumbly as they us d to creep to holy altars. 
| To y Eoracy lakes 
Here the tam'd Euphrates humbly glides, 
And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. 
Dryden. 
Write him down a flave, who, humbly proud, 
Mith preſents begs prefer ments from the crowd. 


| Dryder. 

in midſt of dangers, fears, and death, | 

Thy goodneſs III adore ; f | 

And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, | 
And humbly hope for more. a 

Without height; without elevation. 


gen, 


, 


on. 


Bua un, bum'-drum. ad. [from bum, 
drone, or humming drone.) Dull; droniſh; | 
ſwpid. 


Shall we, quoth ſhe, ſtand fill Aumdrur, 
And fee ftout Bruin all alone, 
By numbers baſely. overthrown? Hud. bras. 
I was talbong with an old bumdrum fellow, and, 
before I had heard his Rory out, was called away 
by _— Pp Addiſon. 
T7 HUMECT,, bü-mek't. ? 
To HUMECTATE, bi-m&k'-tat. $ 
| [humedto, Lat. Humetter, Fr.} To wet.; to 
oiſten- 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and 
contemporate the air by their exhalations, but 
- zefreſh and bumectate the earth by their annual in- 

-undatiogs. Brown. 

Her rivers are. divided into fluices, to hm ate 
the bordering ſoil. 

T be medicaments ate of a cool being quality, 
aud not too much aſtringeat. iſα. Surgery. 
Homzcta'TiON, hü-mék-tXK -8han. 2. /. | bu- 
elk ation, Fr. from bumedtate.| The act of 

wetting; moiſtening. 7 

Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will keep it 
down from ſwelling: the cauſe is repercuſſion, 
without bunaifetion, or entrance of any body. | 

Bacen's Natural. Hiſtory. 
"That which is concreted by exſiccation, or ex- 

.preflion of humidity, will be reſolved by bumec- 

tation, as earth and clay. 
Huus AL, hi'-me-ral. adj. [humeral, Er. 

from bumerus, Lat,] Belonging to the 
houlder. | 

_ The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed, with: 

A ligature, in taking up the hueral arteries in am- 

putation. Sharp. 
Hvnicuna'tiON, thi-m}-kfi-bi'-shin. 2. /. 

Un and cvvo, Lat. ] The act of lying on the 
round, | 

Faſting.and ſackcloth, and aſhes and tears, and 
buricu@tions, uſed to be companions of repentance. 


Bran ball. 

HUMID, ba - Id. 44). Lhumide, Fr. Sumidus, 

Lat.] Wet; moiſt; watery. 1 
Iris there, with humid bow, 

Waters the odorous banks that blow | 

Flowers of more. mingl'd hue | 

Than her purpled ſcarf-can ſhew. Milton 


Ibs queen, cecaxer d, rears her, cee, 
And fit her huſband on de poop e pie. Dry, 
If they ſup caſily, and are of a fit, ſize to he agi 
ed by heat, and the heat. is hig enqugh to keep 
7 in Agitation, the body is Huid; and if it pe | 
 Iptio-fick ta things, it is Bid. Newton's Opyicks, 
UMLDITY, hä- md“ At-. =. / | (humid:te, 
Fr. rom bumid,] That quality Khich 4 
call moiſture, or the, power, of wetzing 
cher bodies. At differs Wery much from 
Wuidity, depending altogether on the con- 
Ait of the component particles * any 
Auch 


: 


| 


Hawel's Focal Foreft. ! 


Breton. 


HUM 


| Hqyor, ia reſpect to our hands or clothes, 
and many other things it will not ſtick to; 
but it may be called ſo in reference to gold, 
tin, or lead, to whoſe ſurfaces it will pre- 
ſently adhere. And even water itſelf that 
wets almoſt every thing, and is the great 


| 


ting every thing, for it ſtands and runs eaſi- 
ly off in globular drops on the leaves of 
cabbages and many other plants; and it 
will not wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, 
and other water-fowl. Quincy. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome bumidity, this groſs 
watry pumpion. | Shakeſp. 
O blefing-breeding ſun, ward from the earth | 
Rotten humidity : below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect the air Shulaſp. Timon of Athens. 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and 
more humidity, than old animals, which have their 
Juices more exalted and reliſhing, Arbuthnot. 


HuM1Llia'TiON, hi-mil-y-a'-shan. u. /. [Fr.] 
I. Deſcent from greatneſs; act of humility, 
The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an buziliation of manhogd ; for which cauſe 
therefollowed upon the latter an exaltation of that 
which was humbled; for with power he created 
the world, but reſtgredit-by obedience. 
Thy. humiliation ſhall exalt 
With thee thy manhood alſo to this throne. Milion. 
Mortification; external expreſſion of fin 
and unworthineſs 
John fared poorly, according unto the apparel he 
wore, that is, of camel's hair; and the doctrine he 
preached was humilzetion and repentance. Brown. 
| With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. Mili. 
3. Abatement of pride. ERR 
It may ſerve for ,a great leſſon of bumiliation 
to mankind, to behald the habits and | paſſions of 


þ 


2. 


men trampling over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, 
and their own, perſonal ſafety, as well as that of 
their country. Swift. 


Hum!'LITY, hü - mil It . 1%. unilite, Fr.]. 


1. Freedom from ꝙꝓride; modeſty; not arro- 
. gange. | 
| 8 hen. we make proſaſſion of our faith, weſtand; 
when we acknowledge our fins, or feek unto God 
for fayour, we fall. own; becauſe the geituge of 
conſtancy becomethas belt in the one, in the other : 
che behayiour of d). Unter 
I do not know that Engliſhman aliye 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than the infant that is born to- night; 0 
1 thank my God for my humility. Sbal. Rich. III. 
What the height of a king tempteth 


There are ſome that uſe 
. Humility to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wiſh'd journeys end. Denham's, SCepby 
It is an caſy matter to extol Lupility in the mud 
of honour, ot to begin a faſt alter dinner. South, 
24s high turxets, for their airy ſteep 
Require foundations in proport on deep; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 
As to/the nether heayens they drive the root; 


So low did her ſecure foundation 1. e, 


. „hum! I {fcapa pum.) 
E 


Hooker. | 


ſtandard of humidity, is not capable of wet- 


V ——_— 


| 


|}. 2. Capriciqu 


: 
| 


— 


| 


ay 


1. Fickleneſs ; 
2. Jocularity; 


2- Odd; hamorgys. In lis ſenſe.it is Jeſs 


HUM 
This ſort of fever is comprehended under con- 


tinual humoral fevers. Harvey on Conſumption. 
Hu'morsT, O'-mara3t. nf; bum, Ital. 
humorifte, Fr.] | | 
One who conducts himſelf by his own fan- 
cy; one who gratifies his own humour. 
The notion of a humoriſt is one that is greatly 


peed, or ny , with little things; 
his actions ſeldom directed by the reaſon and nature 
of things, Watts. 


This humorift keeps to himſelf much more than 
he wants, and gives his ſuperfluities to purchaſe 
heaven. | Addiſon. 

2. One who has odd conceits. 

The wit ſinks imperceptibly into an Gumorif. 

| Spetator, 
3+ One who has violent and peculiar paſſions. 

By a wile and timeous inquiſition the peccant 
humours and þumorif's muſt be diſcovered and 
purged, or cut off: mercy in ſuch a caſe, in a king, 
is true cruelty. Bacen to Villiers. 

Hu'MoRoUs, d mäͤr-üs. adj. (from humour] 
I, Full of groteſque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya 
was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe ; others, that 
this paſſage alludes to thę ſlory of the ſatire Mar- 
ſyas, who contended with Apollo, which I think is 
more Þbumorous. Addiſan on Italy. 

2. Capricious; irregular ; without any rule 
but the preſent whim. 

Jam known to be a bumoreus patrician; ſaid 
to be ſomething imperſect, in ſavouring the firſt 
complaint ; haſty and tinder-like, upon too trivial 
motion. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 

Thou fortune's champion, that do'(t never fight 
But when her bymerous ladyſhip is by, 

To teach thee ſafety. Shalyp. King Tybne 

He's bumorour as Winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congeal d in the ſpring af day. Sb. Hen. IV. 

O, you awake then: come away, | 
Times be ſhort, are made for play; 
The humorous moon too will not ſtay: 
What dgth make you thus delay? * 

Vaſt is his courage, boundleſs in his mind, 
Rough as a ſtorm, and humorous as the wind. Dryd. 

He chat would learn to paſs a juſt ſentence on 
perſons and things, muſt take heed of a fanciful 


temper of mind, and an bumgrozs conduct in his 
affairs. 1 Watts s Logich. 
3. Pleaſant ; jecular. | 
Thy þymorous vein, thy pleaſing fally, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot 7 
And penſi e | 
Thou dread' t and hop'ſt thou know'ſt hat. 
| rio. © 


Hu'MOROUSLY, mͤr-ds- . adi. from hu- 


morous:| 


*. Merrily ; jocoſely- 


A cabinet of medals Juvenal callsvery bumore»ſly, 


| conciſum grgentum in ditulos facieſque minutas. Hdtiſon. 


It has been bumoroufly faid, that ſome have. fiſhed 
the very jakes for papers leſt Born by . 
Sri 


wit 
; Mhimfically. 

We reſolvę by halyes, and unadviſedly ; we re- 
ſolve raſhly, lily, or humoroyſly, upon no, reaſops 
that will hold. | Calamy. 

Hu'/moRougNne83, “- mar: da- nls. 1. /. {from 


humorous.) 


A F | 
oddnels. of conceit. 
Hu'mORrSOME, .0-mir-ghm. „ 
1 Peeviſh; petulant. 


/ . 
* - 


or to” the pores or 1 
bodies as it is capable of ad 


urfaces 9 
A cular 
nz to. Thus quickſilver is not a moi 


. 


„Hul nok Ar, d- m- Tl. 4j. {from 
Proceeding from the humours. 


. 


Our ſcience cannot he much improved by maſ- 
aucrads, where the, wit of. hath cee is altoge- 
cher taken up in continuing nd 

W40RSOMELY, dmr 


* — 


by — -— ee  - [ 4 


2. The different kind of moiſture in man's 


To break into the blood-houfe of life. 


7. Petulance; peeviſhnels. 


well as kindneſſes to be enjoyed a 
8. A trick ; a practice. 2 
like not che humour of lying : he hath'wronged | 

me in ſome bumours I ſhoald have borne the |-- 


4 * 


* 


LY 
© 
of 
uy 4 


— 

= 
* 2+ 
e 


uon, &-mir. 2. . [Fumeur, Fr. zumar, 


a But when they are impos d upon. 


HUM 


Lat.] 
1. Moiſture. 

The aqueous Emory of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. 

| Ray on the Creation. 


body, reckoned by the old phyficiams to be 
phlegm, blood, choler, and melancholy, 
which, as they predominated, were ſup- 
poſed to determine the temper of mind. 
Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which. proceed 
From anguiſh of the mind and Zumours black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milton. 
3. General turn or temper of mind. X 
As there is no humour to which impudent pover- 
ty cannot make itſelf ſerviceable ; ſo were there 
enow of thoſe of defperate ambition, who would 
' build their houſes upon others ruin. Sidney. 
here came a young lord, led with the humour 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whoſe good- 
neſs he ſees not. Sidney. 
King James, as he was a prince of great” judg- 
ment, ſo he was a prince of a marvellous pleaſant 
Bumour: as he was going through Luſen by Green- 
weich, he aſked what town it was?” They ſaid Luſen. | 
He aſked, a good while after, what town is this we 
are now in ? They ſaid ſtill it was Luſen : then, 
ſaid the king, Iwill beking of Luſen. Bac. Apophth. 
Examine how your þumour1s inclin'd, 
And which the ruling paſſion of your mind. Roſcom. 
They, who were acquainted with Him, know 
his amour to be ſuch, that he would never con- 
ſtrain himſelf. | Dryden. 
In caſes where it. is fᷣeceſſary to make examples, 
it is the humour of the multitude to forget the 
crime, and to remember the puniſhment. Addiſon. 
B coc humour only teaches charms to laſt, 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the paſt. 
| Pope... 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. ö 
It is the curſe of kings to be attended 
By ſla ves, that take their Humour for a warrant 
Shakeſp. 
Another thought her nobler þumear fed. Fair f. 
Their humour are not to be won, 
Hudibras.. 
95 Tempt not his heavy hand; 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, 
Will make him in good humour with us all. Dryd. 
g. Groteſque imagery; jocularity; merriment. 
In converſation humour is more wit, eaſineſs 
more than knowledge. Temple. 
6. Tendency to diſeaſe; morbid difpoſition. ;} 
He denied himſelf nothing that he had a mind 


ta eat or drink, which gave him a body full of 
 bumours, and made his fits of the gout frequent and 


violent. ? Temple. 
The child had a. humour which was cured by | 
the waters of Glaſtonbury: Fielding. 
1s my friend all perfection, all virtue and diſ- | 
cretion ? Has he tot Bumours to be endured, as 


humour'd letter to her. _  Shakeſp. 
9. Caprice ; whim ;: predominant inclination... 


In private, men are more bold in their own |} 
.  bumours; and in conſort, men axe more obnoxious | 


to others bumours; therefore it is good to take 
both. — f | G Bacon. ö 


To Hv'movr, d- mür. v. a. [from the noun.) | 
1. n to ſooth by complianee. 


I T hadafuit to maſter Shallow, I would bumeur 
bis men; if to his men, I would curry with maſter 


Fenz. | 1+ A companys body, or collection conſiſting 


* —_— 2 2 
- 
- 


HUN 
** Obedience and ſubjection were never enjoim d | 


by God to humour the paſſions, luſts and vanities 
of thoſe who are commanded to obey our gover- 


nours. Swift. | 
You humour me, when I am ſick; ” | 
Why not when Im ſplenetick ? Pope. | 


Children are fond of ſomething which ſtrikes 
their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs o 
every thing elſe, if they are not bumoured in that | 
fancy. | 
2. To fit ; to comply with. 

To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 


Milton. 


humour that invention. Dryden's Preface to Albion. 
Fountainbleau is ſituated. among rocks and 

woods, that give a fine variety of ſavage. proſ- 
pects: the king has bvmoured the genius of the place, 
and only made uſe of ſo much art as is neceflary 
to regulate nature. | ' Addiſon. 

Hume, himp”. ./. [corrupted perhaps from 
bump. See Bumy.] The protuberance 
formed by a crooked back. 


fell. | | | Tatler. 
Hv'MPBACK, hümp-bäk. . ſ. Dump and bbact. ] 


| bath and very high noſe. 

HuMPBACKED, hümp'-bäkt. adj; Having a 
Crooked back. 
To HUNCH, hüntsh“. v. a. [huſch, Germ.] 


another: why don't you go and cut the poor fel- 
low down ? 


And wander'd in thy limbs. Dryden... 
and back.] 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, flat- 
noſed; and bunchbacked. | 
But Lmore fear Creon! 
To take that hunchbac#d monſter in my arms, 
Th* excreſcence of a man. Dryden's Oedipus. 
The fecond daughter wavpeeviſh, haggard, pale, 
with ſfaucer-eyes, a ſharp-noſe, and bunchbacked. 
N BEN Arbutbnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 
Hv"nDRED, hin'-dard. adj. [Pund, and: 
Pundyted, Sax. honderd, Dut.] The num-- 
ber conſiſting of ten multiplied by ten. 
: A bundred altars itt her temple ſmoke, 
A thoufand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. 
| + Y den's Au. 
Many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of 
dur Saviour, and many hundred thouſands received 
an account of them from the. mouths of thoſe 
who were eye- witneſſes. Addiſon. 


 Hu'xDRED, han'-dard:. 2. . 
- of ag hundred. 

"Very few will take this propoſition, that God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf com- 
mands, for an innate moral principle : whoſoever 

does ſd, will have reaſon to think hundreds of pro- 
politions innate. ee | Aale 
Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or hundred, and diſtributed amongſt 
| + the ſolders. Jb. 
2. A canton or diviſion of a county, perhaps 
oncecontaining an hundred manors. [ Hun- 
dredum, low Lat. hundrede, old Fr. 
Impoſts upon merchants do ſeldom good to the | 
king's revenue; for that that he wins in the hun- 


Watts's Logicl. F 


there than at the orb of Saturn, 
That with ſmoothair could humour beſt our tongue 


Tis my part to invent, and the muſicians t6 |; 


Crooked back ; high ſhoulders. : 
The chief of the family was born with a h- 
Tatler. 7 


a” 


1. To ſtrike or punch with the fifts. Act 
Jack's friends began to bunch and puſh one]. 


Arbutbnot. i 
| 2. [Hocker a crooked back, Germ.] To crook |. 
the back, \ . I 
Thy crooked mind within hunch d out thy back, F & Le 
HUNCHBA'CKED,, huntsh/-bakt, adj. Lhimnch | 3: any notent defire. 
Having a crooked bac. 


L* Eftranze. | 


HUN 


their companies had been raiſed: 
were exhibited. | os = Plainty 
HUNDREDTH, han'-dridth, 24%. 1 
ceogopa, Sax.) The ordinal of an Sa. 
the tenth ten times told. ey 
We ſhall not need to uſe the 
that time, which themſelves be 
invectives. | 
If this mediuny is rarer within the ſun 
than. at its ſurface, and rarer there t 
' bundredth part of an inch from its bo, 


undred!h part of 
[tow in making 
Houle 
5 body 
han at the 
\ uy, and rarer 
why the increaſe of denſity ſnould os * 


ER 8 tyra [The preterite and part. taf. of 
A wile ſo hung with virtues, ſuch a freight 
What mortal ſhoulders can ſupport ? Dryd. 75 
A room that is richly adorned, and 52 round 
with a great variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye u 
Once | Wait, 
HUNGER, hing'-gur. ». / {Pune 
. bonger,, Dut.] * 9 * 


-1+ Defire of food; the pain felt from faſting, 
Theſe defects were mended by matches; the eyes 
were opened in the next generation; andthe hump |. 


An uneaſy ſenſation at the ſtomach for food 
When the ſtomach is empty, and the fibres in thei 
natural tenſion, they draw up ſo cloſe as to my 
agaihft each other, ſo as to make that ſenſation; 
but when they are diſtended with food, it is ay. 
removed; unleſs when a perſon faſteth ſo long a 
for want of ſpirits, or ner vous fluid, to have thoſe 
fibres grow too flaccid to corrugate, and then ws 
fay a perſon has faſted away his ſtomach. Quin 

Thou ſhalt ſerve thine enemies in hunger Sol 
thirſt. WAY Deut. xxviii. 48, 
Phe ſubacid part of the animal ſpirits, 
caſt off by the lower nerves upon the coats of the 
ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and thereby prodyegs 
the ſenſe we call hunger: Gree, 

Something viſcous, fat and oily, remaining in 
the ſlomach, deſtroys the ſenſation of burger, 
| Axrbuthnit on Aliment, 


- S 


The immaterial felicities we expect, do natu- 
rally ſuggeſt the neceſſity of preparing our appt- 
tites and Sungers for them, without which heben 
can be no heaven to us. Decay of Pith, 

For hunger of my gold I dye. P.. 


20 HU'NGER, hüng“gür. v. n. (from thenoun, 
1. To feel the pain of hunger, 
My more having, would be as a ſauce 
To make me hanger more. Shakeſp. Mabel, 
Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 


As if they bunger'd for the food they bore. Cg. 


2. To deſire with great eagerneſs; to long, 
Doſt thou ſo burger for my empty chair, 
That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my honour, 
Before thy hour be ripe? O, fooliſh youth, 
Thou ſeekꝰſt the greatneſsthat willoverwhelmthee! 
Stay but a little. + Shake/p. Henry IV. g. i. 
| Il content me, 
And from the ſting of famine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me bung ring more to do my Fathor's will. All. 
Hu'/NGERBIT, hüng-gür-hit. 5 adi: 
Hu'x6zrmteTEN, hüng“-gür-bltn. © 1 
hunger and bit.] Pained or weakened with 
hunger. | | | 
" His ſtrength ſlrall be hungerbitten. Job, xvili. I:. 
Thyfelf 
Bred up in poverty and ſtraits at home; 

L oſt in a deſert here, and hungerbit. Mils 
Hu'nGERLY, hüng“gür-IF. adj, [from hunger) 
Hungry; in waat of nouriſhment. 4 

| - His beard _ | 
Grew thin and bungeriy, and ſeem d to ax 
His ſops as he was drinking. Sha 


- « ” - 


Hvu'xGERLY, hipg-gur-ly. adv. 


appetite. | | | 
Dou have ſay'd my longing, and! ſeed 


Sballa r. 11851 Shakeſp, | . dred, he loſeth in the ſhire.: _* © Bacon. | 
l were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, F For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, where | 
me hould not heu- me. Shi. "Ket nat and wick him two of every whence | 
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| Moſk bungerly on your fight, — St 
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HUN 
* are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
_— us bungerly, and, when they're Fa 
* N be lch us. ; e 2 
a6 RSTARVED; hüng“ -gar-ſtarvd, adj. 
[hunger and AE) Starved with hunger ; 
:nched by want of food. 
All my followers to th' eager foc 5 
Tun back, and fly like ſhips be fore the wind, 
* Or lambs purſu'd by hungegſlar ved wolves. Shak. 
So, go, chear up thy bungerfarved men. Shak. 
As to ſome holy houſe th' afflicted came, 
- The bungerfare'd, the naked, and the lame, | 
Want and diſcaſes, fled before her name. Dryden. 
Hu'xGRED, hGng'-grid. aj [from Hunger. 
Pinched by want of food. 
 Odours do in a ſma}l degree nouriſk, and we ſee 
men an Gungred love to ſmell hot bread. Bacon. 
Henni v, bing-gril-y. adv, [from bungry.] 
With keen appetite. | 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity'd ſuffering mortals long "0; 
When on harſh acorns bungrily they fed, | 
"And gave em nicer palates, better bread. Dryden. 
Ho'xGAy, himng'-gr7. adj. [from hunger. 
1. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 


P Would not have touch'd, would not have ſtain'd | 


with blood, Shateſp. | 
By cating, before he was Hungry, and drinking 
before be was dry, he was ſure never to cat or 
drink much at a time. Cx Temple. 
They that talk thus may ſay that a man is al- 
ways bungry, but that he does not always feel it; 
. whereashungerconſiſts in that very ſenſation. Locle. 
. Not fat; not fruitful ; not prolifick; more 
diſpoſed todraw from other ſubſtances than 
to impart to them. | 
._ - Caſtius has a lean and. hungry look. Sep. 
The more fat water will bear ſoap beſt ; for the 
lungry water doth kill its unctuous nature. Bacon. 
In ruſhy grounds ſprings are found at the firſt 
and ſecond ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a hungry 
—_ | Mortimer. 
To the great day of retribution our Saviour re- 
lers us, for reaping the fruits that we here ſow in 
the moſt bungry and barren ſoil. Smalridge's Serm. 
HAvnxs, bünks . u /. Lhumſter ſordid, Hlandick.] 
A covetous fordid wretch ; a miſer; a cur- 
mudgeon. 1 + 
The old bunks vvas well ſerved, to be tricked out 
| of a whole hog for the ſecuring of his puddings. 
n "COT: L* Eftrange. 
_ She hasa huſband, a jealous, covetous, old bunks. 
a 12 c ER __» Dryden. 
rus has given all the intimations of being a cloſe 
bunks, worth money. | A Alliſon. 
To HUNT, hünt ' v. a. [Puntian, Sax. from 
| Pund a dog.] R | 8 
4. To chaſe wild animals. 
| The. man that once. did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
| While the beaſt liv'd, was Kilbd in hunting him. 


Wilt thou bunt the prey for the lion, or fill the 

- appetite of the young lions? Fob, xxxviii. 39 

We ſhould ſingle every criminal out of the herd, 

and, Bunt him down, however formidable and 

overgrown; and, on the contrary, ſhelter and 

deſend virtue. Addiſon, 
. To purſue ; to follow eloſe.  _ 

29 ſhall Bunt the violent man to overthrow 

gg wn RE Ip ec: fc cal. 

The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſorts of pulſes in 

* hour, and is bunted unto ſuch continual palpi- 

tons, through anxicty,that fain would it break. 


. To ſearch for. 
5 — of times and monuments, 1 do bunt out a 


ity. | Spenſer: 
© "6 ths penſer: 
* that found in books is not rightly deduced 


is famous for finding hares, AdJiſon. 
To Hur, hant'. v. u. 
1+ To follow the chaſe, 
When he returns from hunting, 
I will not ſpeak with him. Shakeſp. King Lear, 


r. One who chaſes animals for paſtime or 


. | Shakeſp. | 


riod Harvey e Conſumptions. | 
1 certainly affirming any thing, but by con- 4 F 


= principles: fuch an examen every reader's 
2 _ not forward to make, eſpecially in thoſe 
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who have given themſelves up to a party, and 
only bunt for what may favour and ſupport the 
tenets of it, Locke. 


4. To direct or manage hounds in the chace. 
He bunts a 2 of dogs better than any, and 
n 


Eſau went to the field to bunt for veniſon. 

ö Gen. XXVil. 5. 

One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and ano- 

ther hawking and Hunting. Lycke. 

| Fs the old pagan tombs, maſks, hunting matches, 

and Bacchanals are very common. Addi/. on Italy. 
2. To purſue or ſearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the hunting after 
arguments to make good one fide of a queſtion, 
and wholly to negle& and refuſe thoſe which fa- 
vour the other. ſide. Locke. 


HuxT, hunt”. 2. /. from the verb.] 
I. A pack of hounds. 
The common unt, though from their rage re- 
Nrain'd | 
By-ſov'reign pow'r, her company diſdain'd, | 
Grinn'd as they paſs d. Dryden Hind and Panther. 
2. A chace. 
The bunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 


Shateſp. 
3. Purſuit, 
I've heard myſelf proclaimd; 
And by the happy hollow of a tree, q 


Eſcap'd the bunt, Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Hu'xTER, hün“ tür. 2. , [from Hunt. 


food. 

Af thoſe. Engliſh lords had been good bunters, 
and reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods FJ 
within the limits of foreſts, chaces and parks, the 
foreſt law would have driven them into the 
plains. Davies en Treland. 

Down from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, | 
Goodlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. Milion. 

Another's crimes th* unhappy hunter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. | 
Dryden's fn. 
This was the arms or device of our old Roman 
unters; a paſſage of Manilius lets us know the 
Pagan hunters had Meleager for their patron. Add. 
Bold Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began, 
| A mighty Hunter, and his game was man. Pope. 
2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of prey. 
Of dogs, the valu'd file | 
Brſtinguiſhes che ſwiſt, the low, the ſubtle, | 
The houſekeeper, the bunter. Shakeſp. Macbetl. 


Hu'xNTINGHORN, hün“-ting-härn. n. ſ. [hunt- | 


ing and Horn.] A bugle; a hora uſed to 


cheer the hounds, _ 

Whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, - | 
Fond of his huntingborn and pole. Prior. 
Hvu'xNTREss, hün“tris. 2. /. [from hunter. ] A 

woman that follows the chace. 
And thou,thrice crowned queen of night, farvey | 
Witkh-thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above; 
Thy huntreſ: name, that my full life doth ſway. . 
Shall I cal! WS, 


Antiquity from the old ſchools of Greece, 

Io teſſify tl. e arms of chaſtity? _ 
Hence had the huntrefs Dian her dread bow; : | 
Fair ſilver-ſhaſted queen, for ever chaſte. Milton. 
Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, | 
Th' immortal buntreſs, and her virgin train; 
Nor envy Windſor. | Poe. 
Homer repreſents Diana wich her quiver at her 
ſhoulder ; but at the ſame time he deſcribes her as 


an buntreſs, Broome. 


| 


= 


Hu'xTSMAN, blints-min. 1. J. [bunt and | 


11 


3. To play at a kind of game. | 


HUR 


t. One who delights in the chace. 3 
Like as a buntſ-man, after weary chate, 
Seeing the game eſcape from him away, 
Sits down to reſt him, Spenſer's Sonnets, 
Such game, whilſt yet the world was new, 
The mighty Nimrod did purſue : | 
What bunt/man of our feeble race, X 
Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? Waller, 
2. The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 
the chace. 
Apply-this. moral-rather to the hunt/man, that 
managed the chace, than to the maſter. L Eftrange. 
Hu'xTSMANSH1P, hints'-maAn-ship. =. / 
[from hunt/man.} The qualifications of a 
hunter. | 
At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhiming, hun!/manſbip, or play. 


Donne 
Hvu'RDLE, hür'dl. =. ſ. [pyndel, Sax.] 
t. A texture of ſticks woven together; a 
crate. - L 2 . 
The fled, the tumbril; hurdles and the flail, 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Georg. 
2. Grate on which criminals were dragged to 
execution. | 
| Settle your fine joints *gainſt Thurſday next, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. Shabeſp. 
The blackſmith was hanged, drawn, and. quar- 
tered at Tyburn ; taking pleaſure upon the burdle, 
to think that he ſhould be famous in alter · times. 


Bacon. 


| HunDs, hard'z. 2. . The refuſe of hemp or 


flax. 


| _ Ainſworth« 

To HURL, harl'. v. a. {from Huorit to throw 
down, Handick ; or, according to Skinner, 
from whirl.) . 

1. To throw with violence; to drive .impe- 
tuouſly. | 111. 

If heav*ns have any grievous plagues in ſtore, 
©, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, | 
And then bur down their indignation 

On thee?! Shateſp. Richard III. 
| He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To. har upon their heads that break his law. Shak. 

I with my nails digg*d ſtones out of the ground, 
To hurl! at the beholders of my ſhame. Shateſp. 

If he thruſt him of hatred, or .hur! at him by 
laying of wait. Numb. xxxv. 20. 

They.ufe both the right hand and the left in 


hurling ſtones. . Chron. Lii. 2. 
Hurl ink and wit, a 
As madmen ſtones. 15 Ben Fonſon. 

8 His darling ſons, 


| Hur headlong to partake with us, ſhall curſe 


Their frail original and faded bliſs. Milton, 
She ſtrikes the lute; but if it ſound, 64. 
Threatens to hurl it on the ground. Waller, 


Corrupted light of knowledge burl'd 
- Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
Young Phaeton, | 
From Eaſt to North irregularly url, | 
Firſt ſet himſelf on fire, and then the world. Dryd. 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
And#ur/'dthem headlong to their fleet and main. 
: $79 4 . : ** P opts 
2. To utter with vehemence. {Hurler, Fr. to 
make an howling or hideous noiſe.) This 
ſenſe is not in uſe. I oe 
I The glad merchant that does view 
His Thip far come from wat'ry wilderneſs, 
- He buxls out vows. e Sener. 
Highly they rag'd againſt the Higheſt, 
Burliag defiance towards the vaults of heay'n. 
l 25 5 48. Milton. 
Hurling taketh its denomination from throwing 
of the ball, and is of two ſorts; to goals, and to 
the country : for burliag to yoals there are ſtſteen 
or thirty players, more or leſa, choſen out on each 
fide, who ſtrip themſelves, and then join kands 


in ranks, one againſt another: f thoſe rank 
632 28 bey 
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Hoke abbr, bfr'41 -bar-15. 


Hvu'rrICANE, Hür-ry-kàn. 


4 „der 


— "of midnight march, and burty'd meeting her here 


15 on. 
"Uipetabbs it Burties kim on its Litisfy it. , 11. 
That burry'd,o'er 
Such bares Engliſh to the neight/fikg woe ö 


HUK 


they mateh themſelves by pairs, ons embrating 
apother, and ſo piſs away; every of whith touple 
are to watch one atiother ding this play. Carew. 
AVL, hart, ». / 88 the verb.] Tumuit; 
riot; commotid 

He in the fame Bir! murdering fuch a 


nolles. | 


Hv ALA, hürl- bat. 1. J. (hurl and bar.] 
Whirlbat. ; Ain favor th. 
Hv'zLER, hif-Wr. 1. / (om Hart) One 


that plays at hurling. 
The burlers muſt hurl man to man, and not two 
ſet one man at once. Carew's Sur. Corno. 


Uu RLWIND, hü'rl- wind. n. J. Ihuri and dd. | 


A whirlwind; a violent guſt.. A word not 
in uſe. 


Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 
* rapid berlin from his. Tanten thrown. 


uv, hürb-IF. 


Sundys. ; 


| 5 1. J. 
from the Fr. bir li 
mult; commotion; buftle. 
Winds take ruffian billows by the 
* with the Furly death itſelf awakes. 
Poor Tilcontents, 
hich gape and rub 5 elbow at the news 
Of Burlyburly innovation Sbaleſp. 
"Methitiks, 1 ſce this Furty an on foot. 35 2%. 
All 


fear; and Toch a pitiful cry was in every place, 
and in cities preſently to be beſieged. Nia. 


n. Buracan, 

Hu'sACANo, hir-ry-kY-nd. ? 42 oura- 
F i Fr.] A violent ſtorm, ſuch as is often 
ienced 1 in the weſtern hemiſphere, 

Blow winds, and crack our” cheeks ! a 

- You cataracts, and Burricanoet, ſpout! *Sbaleſp. 
A ſtortin or Hurrican, though büt br the force Wl 


es a ſtrange havock where it comes. ' Butnet. 


A poet who Had a great genius for tra day, | 


ade every man and woman too in his plays 
fark aging! mad: all was temßeſtüucus und bluſ- 
tering; heaven and earth Were coming together 
at every word; a mere Burricane from the begin- 
* to the end. D 
mibiſters of Nate, Who gave ue Law, 


In corners with ſelected friends withdraw ; 
There, in deaf murmurs, ſoleniiil are wiſh, 


* 4 Ded. 


Fg ring like winds, ere Hurricanes ariſe. 
A en our wide Nittiidian Waſtes extend, 
Huan ;efidus Fr rA, deſtend, 
Wheel . the air, in cireling eddics play, 
Tear * the Rade, and ſtep Whole plains away. 


Sax. Hur Was hkewiſe à word Fae 
by the old Germang i in urging their horſe 
to ſpeed; but ſeems. the imperative, of th 
yerd. ] To haſten ; to put into . 

confuſion; to drive confuſedly. 
FAY nobles will not hear you; but "wIgdne | 
E offer ſervice to Your enemy; * 

And wild amazement hurries up aud Wan 

The little lumber of your doubtful friends. 55 
For Whöm all this hafte 


den; | 
n has" het ie to ſubdue . den, 
| e dul In virtue, And come tip to the 


een ale off Rar 


= 2 — — 


he} 
. hops ght would. withſtand his defire, was © oſen | 


«lu inconfiderately-) 


50 


Places were filled with tymult and Y- 
Fri, every man meaſured the danger by his oοn N 


N 


. 
—— — —— 
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; ko TY "Addiſons N 
Hvu'sR1ER,, hfr-r5-tir, om- hurry.) 
e that Birte . wade ber. 
ars, that horrid Þurrier of, men. Chapman. 
. To Nun zu, Börzg. v. , in to plun 


15 


H UR 
Stay theſe fudden guſts of paſſton, 
Thar brry you, πẽ ha  Rows's Royal Convert. 
If a council be called, or a battle fought, you 
ur not told informed, the reader is Hurrieil out 


of — by che — s imagination: 
Pope : Prefare to the Tiiad. 


To Ho- 'RRY, bbr'-rþ. v. u. To move on with 
precipitation. 

Did you Bftt Kriow whit j joys your way attend, 
You would not burry to your journey's end. Dbyd. 


Hv nv, har'-ry. 2.7. [from the verb.] Tu- 
mult ; precipitation; commotion. 

Among all the horrible hurries in Eagiand, Ire- 

lang was then almoſt quiet. ward. 

t might have pleaſed him in the preſent heat 


him infinitely in the ſedate reflection. South, 

| After the violence of the burry and commotion -| 

was over, the water came to a ſtate ſomewhat 

more calm. Woodward. ! 
Ambition raiſes àa tumult in the ſoul, it inflames 


thou he. 
A led train of coscbes and fix ran through 
the heart, one after another, in & very great hurry. 
Addiſon. 
Ido not include the lift of thofe who are in a 
e hurry of affairs; but of thoſe who are 
t always engaged Addiſun. 
The pavement ſoundk with trampling fret, 
Anil the mixt burry barricades the ſtrect. 
Gay'*s Trivin. 


2 hürst“. +: / (fic, Sax.] A grove 
icket of trees. Ainſevorth. 
7 1 f T, hürt“. v. a. Yreter.. T'burt ; part. 


paſſ. I Babe 3 9775 {5 wWounded, Sax. 
Sea to ſtrike, 
28 „ = 
e that overcometh ſhall not be bart of the 
*, fecond death. Revelations, 


Virtue 1 may be afail'd, but never Burt "= 
Surpriz? 'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd, At. 


a loving and innocent iſh, that burt nothing 
that has life. Walton. 


2» To wound; to pain by ſome bodily harm. 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone : I ſtrike it, and it 
"butts my hand. Shateſp. Otbello. 
It breeds contempt N 
For herds to liſten, or preſume to pry, 
When the burt lion groàns within his den. 904. 
3. To damage; to-impair. 
gee thou hurt not the oih and wine. Revelations. 


; Hokr, Hürt“, u. Se from the verb.]! 

1. Harm; miſchief. 

The bur thefeby is greater that the god. 6. 

7 Thave fläln a nods to ty Burt. Geneſts. 

Il found it ſtand there uncorrected, as if there 
had been no hurt done. "Baker on Learning. 

2. Wound or bruiſe. 35 

2 'Where is he wounded? 

There willbe large cicattices to ſhe tlie pebple: 

k he received ſeven hurts i th body. Sha. Coriola. 

Carter adventured bravely, and received two 

great burts in his body. Hayward. | 


and cold, all men feel. 
In arms and ſcience 'tis the ſame, 


Our rival's hurts create our fame. 
3. 1 en 


Docle. 


P _ aww 


king 2 Ezra. 


SS 7 


"7 


* 


and Bars of his = ; but muſt have diſpleaſed 


1 


the mind, and puts it into x violent burry of 
A 


The Adels of the ſea is ſo called, becauſe it is 


The pains of ſickneſs and harte, hunger, thirſt | 


P rior. 


ſhould” deunage grow to the dart of the | 


Aves "one man's 8 of the ednamon j prayer | 


HUSs 


The burtfu! hazle in the vineyard 
Nor plant 1 it to receive the fencing — 


Dryden? n Gesel: 21 
Hv KTrött r, hürt“-fäl-J. adn from Ty 
Fil.) Miſchievoully ; be TY 
Hv Rr ru 8 hürt-föl-uls. „. . [from 
Hur ul. ] Mifc mevouſneſs : perniciouf 
To HU RTTIR, hür tl. v. u. [beurteur, bebe 
Ital. n claſh; to ſkirmim; to run gan 
any thing; to joſtle; to mset in ſhock ard 
encounter. 
The noiſe of battle Burtled in the air. 
Kindneſs 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 
Who quickly fell before him; in whict riliae, 
From miſerable Number 1- awak'd. TM 
Sbakeſp. Ar yen lite 
7 Hu'rTLE, hür'tl. b. a. To move with 
violence or impetuoſity. This is probably 
the original of hurl. Obſolete. 
His harmful club he gan to burtle high, 
And threaten battle tothe fairy knight. Fairy 9, 


Ho'xTLEBERRY, hur'tl-ber-r$. 1. /. bit 
bar, Dan.] Bilberry ; bacca vitis i4ze, 


RY RKTLESS, hirt'Mts. ad;. (from Hart. ] 
Innocent; harmleſs; innoxious ; doing 
"am. 
Unto herhome he oft would go, 
Where bold and 6urtle/7 many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it ſhould be ſo; 
For ſimiple goodtie ſs ſhitied in his eyes. 
She Joy'd to make proof of her craclty 
on gentle dame, ſo bert and fo true. Fairy Y, 
Shorter &v'ry gafp he takes, 
And Vain efforts and Furtleſt blows he makes, 
Dryden: A1 


Ha nmer, 
Slab, 


$ il 


12. Receiving no hurt. 


Hv RTLESSLY, hürt“-Is-IF. adv. [from hu. 
lefs.} Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you ſo Burig 
ſtrong, that they thought it better to reſt in yout 
friendſhip than make new trial of your enmity, 

dug 
Ho- ETUESSNESS, hart'-Its-nis. n. /; |from 
burtl:s/3.) Freedom from any pernicious 
quality. 
HU'SBAND, htz'/-bind. 1. /. Lbaſchau 
maſter, Dan. from houſe and bonds, Runich 
a maſter.] 
I. The correlative to wife; a man married to 
a woman. 


| Thy bz Med is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 


Thy head, thy ſovereign. Shak. Taming of the Shrew, 
ö Why, woman, your bifband i is in his old lune: 
| aim: he ſo takes on yonder with my 4% 
and fo rails againſt all married mankind. Shale}, 
This careful huſband had been long away, 
Whom his chaſte wife and little children — 
ue, 
[ The contract and ceremony of marriage is tit 
occafion of the «denomination of relation of i 
band. "el Ade. 
» The male of anima 
|. _ Evwthough'a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Prefer hm nbt in haſte, for hy/bond to thy fold. 


3. An economiſt; a man that knows aud 
racłiſes the methods of frugality an 1 
t. Its ſignification is . — 
forte epithet implying bad or g00 
Edward I. ſhewed himſelf a right good bh 
donner of a lordſhip ill huſbinded. Davies . 
I was confidering the ſhortneſs of life, and o 
ill buſbands we are of ſo tender a fortune. 
A tiller-of the ground; a farmer. 
"Huſtand's work is laborious _ har 42 2 
heard a great 6/62» lay, that it 1 
„ mon error to think that Chalk belpcch 4 
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| 


8 


HU S8 


In thoſe ſielde 11 1 | 
ful bu »d plowing up 1 groun . 
eu both pikes and ſhiclds. 

| Halewill. 


| The pain 
Shall find 


If continn'd rain 


ring Leſband in his houſe reſtrain, 
_ forecalthis work. Dryden Georgicks. 


noun.) | 
upp with an huſband. 
[+ 22 py am no ſtronger than my ſex, 


nerd and ſo be, ble. 
* If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever Her's, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I buſdanded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was. 

in my right, | 

By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
That were the moſt, if he ſhould band you. 


Shakeſp. 
To manage with te upp | 
* {t will be paſtiwe paſting excellent, 
it be buſtanded with modeſty. Shateſp. 
: themſclves within their crenches. 
* Bass, Henry VII. 
it thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou canſt peak at onge ; but byſband tt, 
And give men turns of ſpeech. Herbert. 


per- management. 


4 4 rent. Bacon. 
. hbiz'-blnd-Hs. adj. (from 
huſband.) Without an huſband. 
A widow, boſbanJieſz, fubject to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fears Shakeſp. 
Hoss ANI, hiz/-band-1F. adj. [from buf- 
band.] Frugal; thrifty.- 4 
Bare plots tull of galls, if ye plow overthwart; 
And compals it then, is a *u/bandly part. Tufſer. 
Ho's2axnDMAN,- hiz'-bund-man. 1. /. 5 
Bund and man.] One who works in tillage. 
This Davy ſerves you for good uſes; he is your 
fervingman, and your huſbandman. Sb akeſp. 
The mule being more ſwift in his labour than 
the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
the buſpardman. | Bede. 
Hv'szandeyr, hüz-bün-dry. 1. /. [from . 
band.] | - | 
4; Tillage ; manner of cultivating land. 
He began with a wild method to run over all 


tongue about well dunging of a field. Sidney. 
Ax d if in befbandry.he-owght did know, 

Toplough; to plant, to reap, to ſow. Hub. Tale. 
Huſbandry ſupplicth all things neceſſary for 

{60d. | enſer. 


ad all her g,] doch lie on heaps, | 
Corrupting in its own fertility. SAA. Henry V. 
Hor plenteous womb 


The ſeeds of virtue may, by the H Of 
Ohriltian counſel, produce better fruit than the: 
firength of ſelf⸗ nature 

Huſtandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys) 
_  ebMexicoy could not make our wheat bear feed. | 


A family governed. with order: will fall nacu- 
rally to the ſever̃al trades of buſrandgry,” tillage | 
And paſturage. | 4 
Let any one conſider the difference between an 
cx of land ſown with wheat, and an acre of the 
ume land lying without any huſbandry upon it, 

and he will find that the improvement of labour 
makes the value. : - | Locke, 
. Trier; frugality parſimony, © | 
S. here's E in heaven; a 4 
be candles are all out. : Shaktſp Macbeth 

You have already ſaved ſeveral millions to th 
| thatvwhabwealk is tooinconfidcabls 


; 
7 Hu'$BAND, hüz' - bund v. a. (from the | 
2 1 1 | _ 


Shakeſp. A ſilence in the heav'ns, the rack ſtand till, 


| To Hus u, hüsh“. v. n. from the interjection.] 


2 


The French, wil Ay bufbanding the poſſeſſion of | 


+. To til; to cultivate the ground with pro- 
A farmer cannot 50nd his ground, if he fits | 


| the att of bigſbendry, eſpecially employing his 


Warte hath from France too long been 3 3 45 


Expreſſeth its full tilth and buſbendry. Sbaleſp. 
Raleigb. 
Raleigb. 


Temple. : 


HUS 


| to break into any rules of the ſtricteſt good 3 
bandry, © Swift, 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 
The by/dandry andananage of my houſe. Shakeſp. 
HIS H, ktsh”. inter. [Without etymology.] 
Sitence ! be ſtill ! no noiſe! 
The king hath done you wrong; hut 56 / tis 
Shakeſp. 
There's ſomething e!fe to do; hu and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell is marr'd. Shakeſp. Tempeſt 
Husu, hish'; adj. [from the interjeRion.] 
Still; ſilent ; quiet. | 
As we often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 


The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As uſb as death. Shakfþp. Hamlet. 


To be ſtill ; to be ſilent. 
This frowa'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame 
, did bluſh ; 
Another ſeemed envious or coy; 
Another in her teeth did gnaw a ruſh ; 
But at theſe ſtrangers preſence every one did . 
| Spenſer. 
To Husn, hah", wv. a. To till; to ſilenee; 
to quiet; to appeaſe. | 
Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 
As to be uſe, and nought at all to fay. Shakefp. ' 
It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your ftubborn uſage of the pope; 
But ſince you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue hall buf again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather ig our bluſt'ring land. 
0 | Shakeſp. 


H UZ | 
And ſwell the flatt'ring buſts with froitful grain. 


Dryden. 
Some when the preſs 2 

Has drain d the pulpous maſs, regale their ſwine 
Wich the dry refuſe; thou, more wile, ſhalt ftzep 

The buſt: in water, and again employ | 
The pond'rous engine. Phillips. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water till 
it ſwelled ; afterwards dried in the ſun, then beat 
till the Þuſt was taken off, and ground. Arb.on Colt. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
leſt you feed upon buſts inſtead of kernels. Watts, 


To Husk, hüsk“. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrip off the outward integument. 
Hu'sKED, hts'-kid. adj. [from Hut.] Bearing 
an huſk ; covered with a hi:fk, 
Hu'sxr, hus'-ky. adj. (from 5u/4.] Abound- 
ing in huſks ; conſiſting of huſks, 
Moit have found 
A. huſty harveſt from the grudging ground. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
With timely care 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, leſt thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a ſtrainer, to diſpart a 
The buſty terrene dregs from purer muſt. Phillip. 
Hv'ssYy, huz'-zy. n. . ſcorrupted from Houſe- 
wife: taken in an ill ſenſe] A ſorry ora 


uſed ludicroufly in flight diſapprobatioy. 
Get you in, buffy, go: now will ! perſonate 
I this hopetul * your Soutbern's Tnnocent Adul. 
U'STINGS, hus'-tingz. v. /. {burrins, Sax. 
A council; N N - , 
To Hus TE, hüs I. v. a. [perhaps corrupted 
from hurtle.] To ſhake together in con- 


Speak ſoſtly; 

All's uſbt as midnight yet. Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
When in a bed of ſtraw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus to me? Wilt thou then 
Hue my cares thus, and ſhelter me with love? 


Hufb'd as midnight ſilence go; 
He will not have your acelamations now. Dryd. 
Her fire at length is kind, 
Calms every ſtorm, and hues ev'ry wind; 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 
And for his hatching nephews ſmooths the ſeœas. 
Dryden. 
The court was Fiſbed, and a whiſper,ran. A4ddif. 
To Hus , bash'. v. a. To ſuppreſs in 
ſilence; to forbid to be mentioned. 
This matter is kybed up, and the ſervants are 
| forbid to talk of it. Pope. 


Hv/samonE,y, hüsh'- mün-F. u. . bub and 

money.) A bribe to hinder information; 

pay to ſecure. ſilence. 

A dext'rous Reward, when his tricks are found, 
AHuſtmoney ſends to all the neighbours round; 
His maſter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the coſt, and gives the villain thanks. Sift. 
'HUSK,husk”.-z: /, [buld/cb, Dut. or Huyſalen, 
from huys.] The outmoſt integument of 
fruit. ; 

Do but behold. yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaviog them but thedbales and ys of men, 

Shateſp. 

rind about the root. Bacon's Natural Hiflory. 
Thy food. ſhall be | 
The freſh brook muſſels, withered roots, and buſts 


Wberein the acorn cradled. Shakeſp, Tempe, 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 5 


Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded bs, or ſhell 


| | She gathers; tribute large! and on the board | 


Heaps with unſparipg hand. | | 
B8Bome ſteep their ſeeds, and ſome in cauldrons 
- hoil | | 


* 
- 


. 
| | 7 


| 


1 : 


My love would ſpeak; my duty hie, me. Sbak. | 


- Ot w-τ·y. 


Moſt ſceds, in their growing: leave their yt or | 


| Milton, | 


| Men gentle fires; the exuberant juicazadeain, | 


fuſion. - 
 Hu'swire, haz'-zif. x. ſ. [corrupted from 
houſewife.) £ 
1. A bad —_—_— a ſorry woman. It is 
common to uſe houſequvife in a good, and 
buſauiſe or hui in a bad ſenſe, 2 | 
| ianca, 
A huf<nife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 
Buys herſelf bread and cloth, Sbaleſp. Othello, 
2. An œconomiſt; 'a thrifty woman. | 
Why ſhould you want? | 
The bounteous b:/xvif-, Nature, on each buſh 
* Lays her ſulneſs before you. | Shakeſp. 
Wr S'W1FE, huz'-2If. v. a. [from the noun.] 
o manage with economy and frugality. 
But huf<vifing the little Heav n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat-for quarter-rent ; ' | 
And, pinch'd her, belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 


| 


* Management good or bad. 


| Good hyfrvifery. trieth” 
To riſe with the cock; - 

III T gfroifery lyeth | 
Till ninc of the clock. Taſer. 


to women. 


| If cheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 


Tell Ciſley the fault in her HH, lies. "Taſer. 
Hur, -hvt': . .. (burxe, Sax. bute, Fr.] A 


poor cottage: - Þ* 
Our wand' ring faints, in woful ſtate, 
— * ſmall wen came: at laſt, [4 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeaman, 
Wha kindhy did thefe ſaints — | 
In his poor ut ta paſs the night. 
Sore pere d by wintry wind,” 
How many ſhrink into the Jordid but 2 
Of cheerleſs poverty - Thow/on. 
HuTcn, -hitsh*. 1. J. 3 [þy#cca, Sax. Huc he, 
Fr.] A corn cheſt. Nene bt 
| [The belt, way, to keep them; after. they are 


uiii 


| » Gutebes, or cloſe caſcs. | Mortimer. 
To Huzz, hüz“. v. u. {from the found.]- To 
| buzz; g0.munmur; | vn 3s . 

Z |; | 7 ; 3», | Puzza, 


bad woman; a worthlefs wench. It is often 


Ho'swirERY, hüz“-zlf. Ty. u. / [from buſwife.) | 


2. Management of rural buſineſs committed 


threſhed, is to dry them well, and keep them in 


Ibn, HY Or WEIR 7 IRIS: v 


P- 


VS CY Bu 2.24, bbz-2Y. interj. A ſhout; a cry of 


» 


N 
t 


HYD 


acclamation, | 
The buzzas of the rabhle are the ſame to a bear 
that they are to a prince. 1 Eftrange. 
© "You keep a parcel of roaring hullies about me 
day and night; hurra and hunting-horns never 
let me cool. Arbuthnct. 
All fame is foreign, but of true deſert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid ſtarers and of loud buzzas. Pope. 
To HvuzzA4', hiz'-z4. v. u. [from the inter- 
 jeQion.} To utter acelamation. 
A caldron of fat beef, and ſtoop of ale, 
On the buzzaing mob ſhall ſtill prevail. | 
Xing*s Cookery. 
7 HUzzA', hiiz-z1'. v. a. To receive with 
acclamation. 133 
He was þuzzaed into the court by ſeveral thou- 
ſands of weavers and clothiers. * Addiſon. 
HrY'acinTH, ht-4-sInth. ». ſ. [iexy30- ; hya- 
eintbe, Fr. hyacinthus, Lat.] 
1. A flower. N 
It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long and 
Darrow: the ſtalk is upright and naked, the 
flowers grow ing on the upper part in a ſpike: the 
flowers conſiſt each of one leaf, are naked, tubu- 
loſe, and cut into ſix diviſions at the brim, which 
are reflexed : the ovary becomes a roundiſh fruit 
with three angles, which is divided into three 
cells, which are filled with roundiſhſeeds. Miller. 
The ſilken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 


Rival'd the þyacinth in vernal bloom. Pope's Ody. 


a. The Hacinth is the ſame with the /apis lyn- 
curins of the ancients. It 4s a deſs ſhewy 
gem than any of the other red ones. It is 
Jeldom ſmaller .than a ſeed of hemp, or 
larger than a nutmeg. It is found of vari- 

dus degrees of deepneſs and paleneſs ; but 


its colour is always a deadiſh red, with a | 


conſiderable admixture of yellow; its 


moſt uſual is that mixed red and yellow, 


which we know by the name of flame-co- 
Jour. | Hill on Foffils. 

_ HyaciNTHINE,ht-3-s1n/-thin. adj. [verb e.] 
Made of hyacinths ; reſembling hyacinths. 


HY'aDEs, 1 J. Lb.] A watry 


Hy Abs, hf-Adz. conſtellation. 
Then ſailors quarter'&heav'n, and found a name 
For ev'ry fix'd and ev'ry wand' ring ſtar; 

The pleiads, byads. Dryden's Georgicks. 
Hy Alix E, bY-a-lin. adj. LC. ] Glafty ; 
cryſtalline; made glaſs; reſembling laſs. 

"From, heav'n-gate not far, founded in view 
On the clear byalire, the glaſſy (ca. Milton. 
HY BRIDous, hibbry-dus. adj. Löse Ex- 
brida, Lat.] Begotten between animals of 

different ſpecies, 

Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould not only 
mingle together, but alſo generate an animal, and 
_ £yct;thatthat. yr idaus production ſhould not again 
generate, is to me a myſtery. | Ray. 
Little tranſparent bladders of water in any 
hart: moſt common in dropſical perſons, 
from a diſtention or rupture of the lymphe- 
Fr hb Durncy. 
All the water is contained in little bladders, 
adhering 40 the liver and peritoneum, known by 
the name of-bydatides. * | Wiſeman. 
Hu, bY-dri; . %. [bydra, Lat.] A mon- 
ſter with many heads flain by Hercules - 
whence any multiplicity of evils is termed 

2 2 hydra. | by P * | | . : 

Mew rebellions raiſe 

Her breken league to imp her ſerpent wings. Milt. 

More formidable Sura ſtands within, 
"Whole jaws with iron. teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. 


„ SBubdue 


weitete many beaded biſing crew, Dry. 
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HY/pr4aGocues, ht'-dri-gogz. u. . (uy and 
&yw ; hydragogue, Pr.] Such medicines as 
occaſion the diſcharge of watery humours, 
which is generally the caſe of the ſtronger 
catharticks, becauſe they ſhake moſt for- 
oibly the bowels and their appendages. {| 

| uincy. 

HyYDRAU'LICAL, l-drd“-Iy-kAl. 2 adj. [from 

HyDRAU'LICK, ht-dri-lik. | hydraulick.] 
Relating to the conveyance of water 
through pipes. | | 

Among the engines in which the air is uſeful, 


engines. 

We have employed a virtuoſo to make an hy- 

' draulick engine, in which a chymicat liquor, re- 
ſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick chan- 

nels. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


HYDRAU'LICKS, ht-dri'-llks. n. . [3s 
water, and 4@- a pipe] The ſcience of 
conveying water through pipes or conduits. 

HyDROCE'LE, hV/-dr6-861. . J. LRgν,.j bydro- | 
cele, Fr.] A watery rupture, 

HyDprOCE'FHALUS, hf-dr6-86f-fi-las. . / 
[we and xepart.} A dropſy in the head. 
A hydrocephalus, or dropſy of the head, is only 
incurable when the ſerum is extravaſated into the 
ventricles of the brain. 

HyDRO'GRAPHER, hf-drog-gra'-far. 'n. /. 
[ wg and ved ; hydrographe, Fr.] One who | 
draws maps af the fea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our 6y- 
drographer. a 4 Boyle. 

Hypro'GRAPHY, ht-dr6g-gri'-fy. n. /. De | 
and yeipw ; Hydrographie, Fr.] Deſcription 
of the watery partof the terraqueous globe. 

Hy'pROMANCY, ht”-dr6-man'-sy. ,n: J. [wg 
and Harra; hydromantie, Fr.] Prediction by 
water. : 

Divination was invented by the Perſians: there 
are four kinds of divination ; &ydromancy, pyro- 
mancy, acromancy, and geomancy. Aylife, 

Hy'DROMEL, hit'-dr6-mel. 2. /. Lg and pin; 
Sydromel, Fr.] Honey and water. 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the moſt pleaſant and univerſal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one 
of the moſt ancient. Mortimer. 

In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates were ptiſans and cream of barley : hydromel, 

that is, honey and water, when there was no ten- 
dency-to a delirium. © Arbuthnot. 


HyDRo'METER, hi-drbm'-m&-thr. 2 Le 
and wir. An inſtrument to meaſure the 
extent or profundity of water. 
HyDko' mETR&Y, 'hi-drom'-e-trf. n. /. [U 
and i,. The act of meaſuring the ex- 
tent of water. . 
HvypROPHO'BIA, hf-drò-fö-bè“-A. 2. /. Le- 
Sog; hydrophotze, Fr.] Dread of water. 
Among thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that. follow the 
bite of a mad dog, the hydrephodia, or dread of 
Water, is the moſt remarkable. Quincy, 
HyDro'eical, 2 bi drdp'-py-kill. 27 , 
HyDro'PiCK, hi-drdp/-plk. 41. 
Lödeewinôe; bydropique, Fr. from hydrops, Lat.] 
1. Dropſical; diſeaſed with extravaſated water. 
Cantharides heat the watry parts of che body; 
- as urine, and gydrepbical water. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ihe world's whole ſap is ſunk-: . 
Ihe general balm th" Eydrepick earth hath drunk. 
5 nne. 
Hydropical ſwellings, if they be pure, are pel- 
lucid. 1398 | Wiſeman. 
Hy repiel wretches by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they waſte away; 
By their own ruins they augmented lye, 
Wich thirſt and heat amidſt a deluge fry. , Blackm, 
One fort of remedy, he uſes Jo dropfies, the 


pumps may be accounted, and other bydraulical | 
Derham. | 


Arbuthnot on Diet. | 


|HyLa/ncnrcal, by-Hr-ky-kAl. adj. (2 and 


HYM 
2. Reſembling dropſy. 


Some men's hydropick infatiablener, 
thirſt the more, by how much m he 19 


E luſt is a kind of Ye 3; 
the — ckink the — r- pt, 
HYDROST&"TICAL,ht-d:3-5ht.4.44.,. 
Lee and garinz.] Relating to hydrottz. 
ticks ; taught by hydroſtaticks. a 
A human body forming in ſuch a fluid wil 
never be reconcilcable to this bydroflatical lay + 
there will be always ſomething lighter bene 
and ſamething heavier above; becauſe bone the 
heavieſt in ſpecie, will be ever in the mid}, Bug 
| 8 hi-drö-stät“-V-Azl. 
ad v. [from Hydroſtatical.] Accordin ; 
droſtaticks. uh i 1 
The weight of all bodies around the earth; 
ever proportional to the quantity of their matter: 
for inſtance, a pound weight, examined He 
tically, doth always contain an equal quantiry d 
ſolid maſs, | Barg 
HyDROSTA'TICKs, ht-dr6-stat'-Iks, . % * 
and garn; bydro/tatique, Fr.] The ſcien 
of weighing fluids; weighing bodies in 
fluids. ö 

HyDpro'TICK, hi-dröt'-Ik. n. / [Wy bids 

ligne, Fr.] Purger of water or phlegm, 
He ſeems to have been the firſt who divide 
purges into -ydroticks and purgers of bile. Ari, 


HyYeNn, hy n. n. . [H ene, Fr. Heng 
HyYE'naA, hy-&-ni.F Lat.] An animal likeq 
wolf, ſaid fabulouſly to imitate humax 

voices. | 
I will weep when you are diſpoſed to be mem; 
Twill laugh like a yen, when you are inclined ty 
fleep. N Shaleſps 
A wonder more amazing would we find 

Th' hyena faews it, of a double kind: 

* Varying the ſexes in alternate years, | 
In one begets, and in another bears. Dryd. Fall, 
The Hyena was indeed well joined with the 
-bever, as having alſo a bag in thoſe parts, i 
thereby we underſtand the +yena oderata, or dia 
cat. Braoxwn's Vulgar Errum. 
The keen byena, felleſt of the fell. T hompen, 
HyYG6Rro'METER, hy-grom'-me-tur. 7. /. la 
and weretw ; bygrometre, Fr.] An inſtrument 
to meaſure the degrees of moiſture. 
A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better Hyg 
meter than the earth of the river. Arbuth. on Ar, 
HyY-GROSCOPE, hY*-gr6-gk0p. u. /. LL and 
exoniw ; hygroſcope, Fr.) An inſtrumentto 
ſhew the moiſture aud dryneſs of the ar, 
and to meaſure and eſtimate the quantity 
of either extreme, | Quing, 
Moiſture in the air is diſcovered by Peri 
r , 
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àęxn.] Preſiding over matter. : 
Hym, him“. x. /. A ſpecies of dog; unleſs 
is by miſtake for Lym. | 
| Avaunt, you curs 
Maſtiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or ym; 
Or bobtail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wall. 
Hr men, hy'-meEn. u. /. Lm. 
1. The. god of marriage. 
2. The virginal membrane. | 
HymMENE'AL, hjm-y-ne -Al. } n. ¶. Liub · 
HyMENE'AN, b{m-y-n&-an. J marriage ſont. 
And hcav'nly choirs the þymencan ſung. Mil. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal Ting; 
For her white virgins 5ymeneals finy. 7 . 
HyMENE'AL, . ad / Pertaining 
HYMENE'AN, -hlm-y-n&-in,$ to marriage. 
The ſuitors heard, and deem'd the 
voice " ; 


Saif 


, water. of the repichs. * Arb utbnot. 


A ſignal of her bymeneal.choice, | at 4 


* 
of © W 
: 


H YP 
Hrux, him'. u. /. [ mre, Fr. burg. ] An en- 


* ſtick ſong, or ſong of adoration to | 


jour being 
m_ moe in praiſe * mine own dame, 
now in honour of thy mother dear, 
honourable byma I cke ſhould frame. Spenſer. 
Our ſolemn ya th ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe. Sas. 
When: ſteel * 33 > EA 
araſite's ſilk, let hy be made 
pay 1 for the wars. Bhateſp. Cin, 
There is an hn ſung; but the ſubject of it is 
always the praiſes of Adam, and Noah and Abra- 
ham; concluding ever with a thankſgiving for the 
nativity of our Saviour. . Bacon. 
Fare wel, you happy ſhades, 5 
*Where angels firſt ſhould practiſe n, and ſtring 
Their tuneful harps, when they to Heav'n would 
| g- Dryden. 
1 Hex, him“. w. a. [ul.] To praiſe in 
ſong; to worſhip with hymns. 
Whoſe buſineſs were to ſerve the 1 i 
H in heav'n, with ſongs to bymn his throne. 
mw 54x N Milton, 
1 Hrux, him“. v. . To fing ſongs of ado- 
ion. 
bey touch'd their golden harps, and hymning 
. prais'd 
Godand his works. Milton. 
He had not left alive this patient ſaint, 
This anvil of affronts, but ſent him hence, 
To Rold a peaceſul branch of palm above, 
And hymn it in the quire. Dryden. Spaniſh Friar. 
Hr'unick, him'-nfk. adj. [wr] Relating 
to bymns. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymnicł notes 
In birds, heav'n's choriſters, organick throats; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeeni to be 
& tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. 
7 Hye, Hp“. v. a. [barbarouſly contracted 


from bypochondriack.] To make melancho- 


ly ; to diſpirit. 
I have been, to the laſt degree, hypped ſince 1 
ſaw you. Spectator. 
HrrALLAE, hye-päl“-LA-jè. n. /. LMM ans. 
Atigure by which words change their caſes 
with each other. 5 
Hr'ers, hf-pör. 2. /. [A word r 
curtailed by Prior from hypercritick.] 
kypereritick ; one more critical than ne- 
ceſſity requires. Prior did not know the 
meaning of the word. 
Criticks I read on other men, | 
And ers upon them again. Prior. 
HV PERBOLA, hY-per-b6-14..2. J. hyperbole, 
Fr. Sy and 84xkw,] In geometry, a ſection 
ofa cone made by a plane, ſo that the axis 
of the ſection inclines to the oppolite leg 
of the cone, which in the parabola is paral- 
lel to it, and in the ellipſis interſects it. 


meet alſo with the oppoſite ſide of the. 
cone, when produced above the vertex. 


1 or leſs than they are, or had their diſtances 
the ſun; or the quantity of the ſun's matter, 
and conſequently his attractive power been greater 
or leſs than they are now, with the ſame veloci- 
ties they would not have revolved in concentrick 
circles, but have moved in þyperbolas very eccen- 
trick. 2 Bentley. 
HY'?Exz0LE, hbF-pir'-b&-16. 1. . [Hyper bole, 
Fr. bg. A figure in rhetorick by which 
aty thing is enereaſed or diminiſhed be- 
pus the exact truth: as, he runs fafter than 
btung. His pofſeſfteris. are fallen to duſt. 
Hegvas fo gaunt, tbe cafe of a flagellet was a 
manfion for him. Shakeſp. FLY: 
- Terms unſquar d 
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The axis of the hyperbotical ſection wilt | 


| | Harris. | 
Had the velocizies of the ſeveral planets been 


rr from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, n 
880 


ene, Shak, Treitus and Cr Alle. 


A 


raſes, ſilken terms preciſe, 


Taſfata 
Three piPd hyperboles, ſpruce afſectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe Summer flies, 
Have blown me full of maggot oſtentation. Sal. 
They were above the hyperbo/es, that fond poe- 


try beſtows upon its admired objects. Glanville. 


Hyperboles, ſo daring and ſo bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, arg yet by rules control'd; 
Above the clouds, but yet within our ſight, 
Fhey mount with truth, and make a tow'ring 
flight. Granville. 
The common people underſtand raillery, or at 
leaſt rhetorick, and will not take byperboles in too 
literal a ſenſe. Swift. 
HyPERBO'LICAL, h 88 8 
HyPERBO'LICK, hy-per-boV-Ik, { 7. 
[ bypervolique, Fr. from hyperbola, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the hyperbola ; having the 
nature of an hyperbola. 
C.ancellated in the middle with ſquares, with 
triangles before, and behind with hyperbolick lines. 
Grew's Muſeum. 
The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth up, 
as a hillock, above. the convexity of. the white of 
the eye, and is of an hyperbolical or parabolical 
figure. | Ray on the Creation. 
2. [From hyperbole.] Exaggerating or exte- 
nuating beyond fact. 

It is parabolical, and probably hyperbolical; and 
therefore not to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. Boyle, 

HyePeRBO'LICALLY, hy-pEr-bol-ly-kAl-IF. 
adv, {from hyperbolical.] 

1. In form of an hyperbola. 

2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Vet may all be ſolved, if we take it Hyperbel. 
cally. Bronwon. 

Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, 
which thruſts into the ſea a ſteep high rock, and 
kyperbelically deſcribed by Homer as inacceſſible. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey. 
HyPERrBo'LIFOR My hy-per-bol' I- farm. adv. 
[ byperbola and forma.) Having the form, or 
nearly the form of the hyperbola. 
HyPERBO'REAN, hY-Pper-bd'-ryan. . ſ. [y- 
perbor cen. Fr. hyperboreus, Lat.] Northern. 
HyPERCRI'TICK, hy-per-krit'-ik, . / [byper- 
critique, Fr. ini. and *piruog;.] A critick exact 
or captious beyond uſe or reaſon. 

Thoſe bypercriticks in Engliſh poetry differ from 
the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, from 
the Italians and French, and from the general 
taſte of all ages. - Dryden. 

HyeERCRI'TICAL, hy-peEr-krit'-y-kal: adj. 
[from hypercritick.] Critical beyond neceſ- 
ſity or uſe. | 

We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and hyper- 
critical punctilios, which ſome aſttologers oblige 
our gardeners to. Evelyn. 

Such bypercritical readers will confider my bu- 

ſineſs was to make a body of refined ſayings, only 
taking care to produce them in the moſt natural 
manner. EY Swift. 
HyyE/RMETER, by-per-mE-thr. =. . [imy 


and jirgoy.) Any thing greater than the | 


ſtandard requires. 
When a man riſes beyond fix foot; he is an 
. bypermeter, and may be admitted into the tall 
club. | | N Ade. 
HyyERSARCO's18, hy pér-sär-k& “sis. v. . 


[onrrerdgnme;, mie,and cage J Thegrowth of 
fungous or proud fleſh. | | | 


Where the byperſarcoſss was great, I ſprinkled 


it with precipitate, whereby L more ſpeedily freed 


the ulcer of its putrefaction. enen. 
Hv'ruxx, hy-fen; a. ſ. lb.] A note of con- 
junction; as, vir-tue, ever-living, | 
Hyeno'TICx, hip-nôt Ak. 2. /. Leg.], Any 
medicine that induces ſleep.  -. : 
HYPOCHO'/N DRES, hip-p6-kdn-dres.' u. /. 
[bypacondre, Fr. i eig.] The two regions 
lying. on each fide the cartilago enſiformis, 


1 


HY 


reaſt, which have in one the liver, and in 
the other the ſpleen. Quincy. 

The blood moving too flowly through the 
celiack and meſenterick arteries, produces various 
complaints in the lower bowels and bypechontves ; 
from whence ſuch perſons are called hypochon- 
driack. Arbutbnst. 


HyYroOcHONDRYACALghip-pd-k6n-dri'-4-kAl 
HyyocHonDRYACK, hip-p6-kdn-dri-4t. 
adj. | bypocondriaque, Fr. from hbypochondres.] 
1. Melancholy; diſordered inthe imagination. 
Socrates laid down his life in atteſtation of 
that moſt fundamental truth, the belief of one 
God; and yet he's not recorded either as fool or 
bypochondriack. Decay of Picty. 
2. Producing melancholy ; having the nature 
of melancholy. 
Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and al- 


Ways ſuſpected; as in great fears, and bypochon- 


driacal paſſions, being a relaxation or forſaking of 
the ſpirits. | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Hr/eoctsT, hy'-p6-sst. 2. /. [b, hypo- 
cile, Fr.] | 
Hypociſt is an inſpiſſated juice conſiderably 


- hard and heavy, of a fine ſhining black colour; 


when broken, The ſtem of the plant is thick and 
fleſhy ; and much thicker at the top than towards 
the bottom. The fruits contain a tough glutinous 
liquor, gathered before:they are ripe : the juice is 
expreſſed, then formed into cakes. Hill. 
Hy eo'crisY,hip-pok'-kris-$. 2. /. {[hypocrifie, 
Fr. bung. Diſfimulation with regard to 
the moral or religious character. | 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 
Soft ſmiling and demurely-looking down; 
But hid the dagger-underneath the gown. Dryd.- 
Hypocriſy is much more eligible than open in- 
fidelity and vice: it wears the livery of religion, 
and is cautious of giving ſcandal: nay, continued 
diſguiſes are too great a conſtraint: men would 
leave off their vices, rather than undergo the toil 
of practiſing them in private. Soft. 


| HYPOCRITE, hip-pö-krit'. . J. [hypocrite,. 


Fr. uroxgurice.] - 
1. A diſſembler in morality or religion. 

He heartily prays ſome occaſion may detain us 
longer : I dare ſwear he is no hypocrite, but prays 
from his heart. Sbaleſp. 

A wiſe man hateth not the law ; but he that 
is an hypocrite therein, is as a ſhip in a ſtorm. 
| ' Eccles; xxxiil. 3. 
Fair bypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain ; 
Your ſilence argues, you aſk time to reign. Dryd. 
The making religion neceſſary to intereſt 
might increaſe hypocriſy; hut if one in twenty 
ſhould be brought to true piety, and nineteen be 
only hypocrites, the advantage would ſtill be Fee — 
. Jet. 


2. A diſſembler.¶ 1 
Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs - 
Suffices virtue: but may bypocrites, _ . * 
Who lily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, ſtill pleas'd unwarn'd drink on, 
And through intemp'rance grow a while ſincere. 
| enn, bill pr. 


HrrockrrickL, Hp-pö-krit-Ik-KAl. bag 


Hvroc strick, hip-p6-krit'-ik. 
from  bypocrite.] Diſſembling; inſincere; 
appearing differently from the reality. 

Now you are confeſſing your enormities; I 
know it by that bypocritical, down=caſt look: Dry. 
Whatever virtues may appear in him, they 
will be eſteemed an Zypocritical impoſture on the 


world; and in his retired pleaſures, he will be 


preſumed a libertine. Rogers. 
Let others ſkrew their bypocritick face. Stur. 
HyrocrTICALLY,. hi -p6=krit'-3k-k4l-y.. 


tion; without ſincerity ; falſely; _ N 
Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſely, but in- 
ſidiouſly, nay bypocritically, abuſing at duce their 


© and thoſe of the ribs,” and the tip of the 


| profelytcs and their religion. G0. of the Tongue. . - 


= -HrYPOGA'STRICE,, 


* 


ad. (from Apocritical.] With diſſimula- 
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HYPO'STASIS, hy-p6s'-ta-sts. 1. J. CH 


2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doctrine 


* 2 dipbtheng, or found compoſed- of the 


r. 
75 1. Th. prov RP the firſt perſon, 
BY 24 85 vot like-theſe ſeveral chne i F. SB. 


HTP 


HY#00X'sTRICK, h4-p3-gas trix. adj. hypo- 
* "gaſtrique, Fr. Une and yacng.] S684 in the 
lower part of the belly. 
The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to riſe from an effu- 
ſion of ſerum through all the rl arteries. 
Wiſeman. 
N un, I. -p&-g&-dm. 1. /. te and n.] 
A name which the ancient architects gave 
to all the parts of a building that were un- 
der ground, as cellars and vaults. Harris. 


taſe, Fr. b ae. 
1. Diſtinct ſubſtance. 


of the Holy Trinity. 
The oneneſs of our Lord Jefus Chriſt, referring 
to the ſeveral byp:tuſe: in the one eternal, indivi- 
ſ ble, dlvine- nature, and the eternity of the Son's 
generation, and his ebeternity and confubſtan- 
tiality with the Father, are aſſfertions equivalent 

to thoſe compriſed in the ancient ſimple article. 

Hammond. 


HyrosTA' TICAL, n- p&-stat/ TEE adj. (hy 
poftatique, Fr. from hypoſlaf's 
x. Conſtitutive ; conſtituent as diſtin ingre- 
dients. 

Let our Carneades warn men not to fubſcribe 
to the grand doctrine of the chymiſts, touching 
their three bypiftaticul ptinciples, till they have a 
little examined it. Boyle. 

2. Perſonal ; diſtinctly perfonal. _ 
Hy POTEN U'sE, hy-pôt-enüs. . J. [Aypote- 
nuſe, Fr. brertrusa.] The line that ſubtends 


Aer 


the right angle 'of a right - angled triangle; 
the ſubtenſe. 

The ſquare of the hptenuſe in a right-angled 
triangle, is equal to the ſquures of the two other 
ſides. Locke. 
HYPO 'THESIS, hip-peth-th&-sls. u. n. J. LH- 

potheſe, Br. note.) A ſuppofition; a 
fyſtem formed upon ſome principle not 
proved. 
The mind caſts and turns itſelf reſtlefly from 
one thing to another, till at length it brings all 
the ends 'of a long and various hypotheſis together; 
ſees how one part coheres with another, and io 
clears off all the appearing contrarieties that 
ſeemed to lie croſs, and make the whole unintel- 
lügible. | South, 
With imagin'd ſovereignty 
Lord of his ne hype he teĩgn 
He reigns : how long ? till ſome — er riſe: 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior. 


Hrrorksfricar, hip-pö-thèt“-ty-käl. 

HYPOTHE'TICK, c hlp⸗ phechet -t lx. 1 *. 
Hothetique, Fr. from Hypotheſis.] Including 
a ſuppoſition; conditional. 


"whoſe parts ate united by the conditional particle 
if; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt move. 
f N Watts. 
HyroTHr'TICALLY, hlp- pd-thet'-t5-kal-y. 
adv. from hypothetical.) Upon ſuppohi- 
tion; conditionally. 


g t. Troubled with fits ; 


Condition or bypothetical propoſitions are. thoſe | 


HI 8 


hor a poddeſs ; yet this is pro 
and doubt, and bypetheicath, Poſe with = 
HyzsT, hirst', ) Are all from + the > 
Hu RST, turst ' bypre a Wood or * 
H RST, hirst“. Nore. 


Hx'ssor, hy-süp. ». /. hy Cle. 

* A verticillate bun de Fr. Me ace, 
It hath been a great Uſpute, wh 

ep commonly known is the fac . rings de by. 

tioned in Scripture. L 19 meg. 


\ 
The hy/op of Solomon cannot 4 well — . 


to be our conunen 57%; for that is 
, not the les 
of vegetables obſerved to grow upon — be 


rather ſome kind of capilharies, which. only er 
upon walls and ſtony places. 23 


Hy STE'RICAL, hls-t&r-r$4 41, 
HysST#E'RICK, bie- C 


[ byRRerique, Fr. beegindg.] 


adj, 


diſordered 
of the womb. wed... 


In byferic& women the rarity of ſymptoms a 
oft ſtrike an aſtoniſhment into ſpe&ators, Has 
Many byllerical women arc ſenſible of 15 
paſſing from the womb. Floxer on tle Haun 
2. Proceeding from diforders in the won. 
Parent of vapours, and of femele wit, 
"Who gave th' by/terich-or poetic fit. 7 
This terrible ſcene made too violent an impre 
on upon a woman in her condition, and . 
her into a ſtrong 8 fir. Arbuthret ane 
HrsTR'f1CRs, 'his-ter'sriks. 2. / [ices 
Fits of women, ſuppoſed to proceed 50 
diſorders in the womb. 


| The only part lidble to imputation is calling 


* 
4 
I , 


18 in Et m coatidered both-as a vowel ' 
| and conſonant ; though, fince the vowel 


and conſonant differ 4n their ſorm as well 
as ſound, they may be more properly go, 
counted two letters. 

"7 vowel has a long Tound, as ve, thine, 
Which is uſnally marked with an «final, 
und a ſhort found, as n, thin Prefixed to 
2 it makes a dipbthong of the ſame ſound 

ith the ſoft i, or double e, ez - thus "field, 

ld, "are ſpoken; as feeld, * yeeld ; except 
Friend, which is ſpoken red. Subjoined to 
abreit makes them long, as Fail, neigh ; 
<and to o makes a mingled ſound, which ap- 

"proaches more nearly to the true notion of | 


founds of twoyowels, than any other com- 
bination of yowels in the Enghth lapguage, 
As o/, chin. 
z, aud at the end of a word is * er- 
EN *preffed by. 
J conſonant has ifivariably the 7 oy 


"found with that of 5 in giant, as j alle, jet, | 


| alt, jolt Juft... 
5 5% perſonal. lil, Goth. er Sax: Sax: ch 
ut; 


LO ger werd as beg, 


— 1 21 ö 


” 

: 
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he wund of z before anGther 


TAB 


Be of good dicer, i itis 7; be not-aſraid. 
Mat. ziv, 27. 
What ſhall 7 do to be for ever known, 
And make thy age to come my oven; 
7 ſhall like þeaſts to common people dye, 
_+Vnleſs you write my depy. _- "Conoley, 


Hence, and make room for. me. Coxvley 
When chance of. buſineſs parts vs two, | 
hat do our ſouls, I wonder, do? Conley, 


Thus, having pafs'd che night in fruitleſs pain, 
'T to my longing friends return again. Dryd.-/En; 
Of night impatient we demand the day, 
The day arrives, and for the night we pray. +: 

Blackmore, | 


2. Ie is in the following paſſage written for J. 
There is but one man whom ſhe can have, and [ 


that is me. Clariſſa, | 
3; J is more than once in Sha ſpeure denten 
ay, Or yes. 
Hath Romed flain Hirhſelf ?- Say thou but 7, 
And that bare vowel, T. Hull poiſon more 
Than the Jeath-darting eye of vorkatrice. Sad. 
Did your fetters pierce the queen? 
Anz ſhe tobk em und read min my ee 
2 And now and then un ample tear krill'd down. 


2% JA'BBER, dzhäh ür. . n. Igabberen, 
Pat.] To talk idly.; to R without | 
. ; 0 e 
* 4 ſcorn, for Want of tilk, 


ee are red 7 
N 


— 


» = 


| 77}, One who talks inarticulateh x 


| Ja'cenT, dzhY _ adj ..\ jacens, Lat.] Lying 


12 A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow apprach 


* Shukspp. | 


-ugintelligibly. 
Out cant the Babylonian labourcrs 
At all their dialects of jabberers H. i 


At length. 
So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging donne 

* pierce than in the jacent poſture. Matton Ani 

Ja CINTH, T-A-sinth. 2 /. for hyacinihy . 

= for Hieryfalem. | 

. The-ſame with hyacinth. 


ing to a flame. aur, or the deepeſt ambe. 
Ii oodvoli. 
JACK, dzhak'. 2. /. Probably by miſtake 
from Faques, which in French is Jam, 
1. The diminative of John. Uſed as à get 
ral term of contempt for. ſaucy or pal 

| »fellows. 

You will perceive that a 7. gardant causct 
* from my ſon Coriolanuus. Shai 
. »+Lhavein my mind 

Wan raw tricks oſ theſe bragging Jo 
Which 1 will prackiſe. Sbal. Mercprof 

Every Fuck ſlave hasc his · belly- full of lit 
Z and I muſt ge up and down like a cook 2 

body can match. 


2. T he name of ende which ſupp) 4 
3 a8 un inſtrument io 
ts. 


Poot-boys, whos had-fnequently the 25 


eee. ts 7. — 


| — grver them; — — 


TAC 


> + were invented for both thoſe ſervices, 


they were both called jacks. W atti's Legich, 
3. An engine which turns the ſpit. 

The excellencies of a good j2c& are, that the 
frame be forged and filed ſquare; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ſtrongly fixed on 
the ſquares of che fpindles; that the teeth be evenly 

cut, and well ſmoothed; and that the teeth of the 
worm-wheel fall evenly into the groove of the 
ke ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, 
commonly conſiſt but of three wheels. Wilkins. 


A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon. 


her head, was beaten down. Whiſeman's Surgery. 
' Some ſtrain in rhyme ; the mules on their racks 


Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand Jacks. 
; Pope. 
oung pike. 

- at fk vill thrive in a-pond where roach or 
* gudgrons are, except jacks, Mortimer 4 Huſbandry. 
5. (Jacque, Fr.] A coat of mail. : 

; Therreſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
*" jack and ſkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of 

board, and flicing ſwords, broad, thin, and of an 
excellent temper. Heyward. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. 

Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup 

From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. Dryden. 
5. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark to 
the bowlers. | x 
Tis as if one ſhould ſay, that a bowl equally 
poiſed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, 
will run neceſſarily in a direct motion; but if it be 
made with a byaſs, that may decline it a little from 
a ſtraight line, it may acquire a liberty of will, 
and ſo run ſpontaneouſly to the jack. Bentley. 
$. A part of the muſical inſtrument called a 
virginal. | 

In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, 

and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. Bacon. 
9. The male of animals. 

A jack aſs, for a ſtallion, was bought for three 
thouſand two hundred. and twenty-nine pounds 
three ſhillings and four pence. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſworth. 

Ir, The colours or-enſign of a ſhip. Ainfeu, 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to any 
thing, in the following phraſe. 

Fack of all trades, ſhow and ſound ; 

An inverſe burſe, an exchange under ground. 
| ' Cleaveland, 


Jack Boots, d&zhak'-bdOts. u. /. [from jack a 
coat of mail.] Boots which ſerve as armour 
to the legs, | v8 - 
A man on horſeback, in his breeches and zack 
boots, dreſſed up in a commode and a night-rail. 
— | Spectator. 
Jack by the hedge, dzhak'-by-the-hedzh. . / 
Eryfimum. f 
'' Fackby tbe hedge is an herb that grows wild un- 
ee is eaten as other ſallads are, and much 
uſed in broth. Mortimer. 
Jack Pudding, dhdk- pudding. 1. /. Ljack 
and pudding] A zani; a merry andrew. 
Every jack pudding will be ridiculing palpable 
weaknefles which they ought to cover. L Eſtrange. 
A.buffoon is called by every nation by the name 
=. the diſh they like beſt : in French jean pottage, 
and in Engliſh jack pudding. Guardian. 
Jack pudding, in his party-colour'd jacket, 
Toffes the glove; and jokes at ev'ry packet, Gay. 
Jack with a Lantern,dzhik'-with-4-lan'-tarn. 
An ignis fatuus. 6 
Jacxale'nr, dzhäk-A-Int“. 1. J. Lac in 
Em, a poor ſtarved fellow.j A fimple 


Meepiſh fellow. 

Tau little jackalent, ha ve you been true to us? 

—Ay,1 il be ſworn. Shak. Merry Wives of Wig). 
2 dahäk -kal. . % lcbacal, Fr.] A 
pk animal ſuppoſed to ſtart prey for the 


4 


: * 6 1 * f 
ei. NV. 


Moxon. | 


N 


* The Belyians tack upon our rear, 
And b. chaſe- guns through our ſterns they 
end: | 
Cloſe by their fireſhips, like jackals appear, 
Who on their lions for the prey attend. Dryden. 
The mighty lion, before whom ſtood the little 
Jackal, the faithful ſpy of the king of beaſts. 
a Arbuthnot and Pope. 
Ja"cKAnAPEs, dzhak'-an-Ips, 2. J. [jack and 
ape. 1] | 
I. Monkey ; an ape. - 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent. 
Which is he? 
— That Jjackanapes with ſcarfs. Sha leſp. 
People wonder'd how ſuch a young upſtart 
Jaclanapes ſhould grow fo pert and ſaucy, and 
take ſo much upon him, Arb. 
JacxDa'w, dzhak-da'. 1. / [jack and daw.) 
A cock daw ; a bird taught to imitate the 
human voice. 
To impoſe on a child to get by heart a long 
ſcroll of phraſes, without any ideas, is a practice 
fitter for a jac ldato than for any thing that wears 
the ſhape of man. Watts. 


Jack ET, dzhak'-kit. 1. /. [jargquet, Fr.] 
I. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. | 
In a blue jaclet, with a oroſs of red. Hubb. Tale. 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a ſailor's jacket hangs to dry. P 
2. To beat one's jacket, is to beat the man. 
She fell upon the jacket of the parſon, who 
ſtood gaping at her. L' Eftrange, 
Ja"cos's Ladder, ji-ktb-s14d'-dor. 24 Pole- 
monium ; the ſame with Greek valerian. 
Ja'cos's Staff, ji-kabs-staf.” x. . 
1. A pilgrim's ſtaff, 
2. Staff concealing a dagger. 
3. A croſs ſtaff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 
Ja'coBixE, dzhik'-6-bin. 2. ſ. A pigeon with 
a high tuft. Ainſworth. 
JacTIiTA'TION, dzhak'-ty-tY-shan. u. /. [ jac- 
tito, Lat.] 
I. Toſſing; motion; reſtleſſneſs ; heaving. 
If the patient be ſurpriſed with factitation, or 


lief from cordials. Harvey. 
2. A term in the canon law for a falſe pre- 
| tenſion to marriage. » 
Jacur “Trion, dzhäk-d“-là-sbün. nf. ¶ jacu- 

latio, jaculor, Lat.] The act of throwing 

miĩſſive weapons. 

So hills amid' the air encounter d hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton, 


JADE, dzhid. 2. /. [The etymology of this 
word is doubtful ; Skinner derives it from 
gaad a goad or ſpur.] 

1. A horſe of no ſpirit; a hired horſe; a 
worthleſs nag. ' N 

Alas, what wights are theſe that load my heart! 
I am as dull as Winter- ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 
When they ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 
They fall their creſt, and, like deceitful jades, 
Sink in the trial. Shakeſp. Fulius Ceſar. 
The horſemen fit like fixed candleſticks, 
With torchſtavesin their hand; and their poor jade. 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and hips. 


So have I ſeen with armed heel, 
A wight beſtride a commonweal, 
While ſtill the more he kick'd and fpurr'd, 
The leſs the ſullen jade has ſtirr d. Hudibras. 
I be plain nag came upon the trial to prove thoſe 
to be jades that made ſport with him. L Eſtrange. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to refiew their race, 


2. A ſorry woman. A word of contempt 


| 


Shall theſe, theſe old jades, the flower 


p Of youth, that you have, paſs eu. Chapman. 


4 


| 


 Sbtheſp. | 


As, after ſturabling,jades will mend their pace. Pope. | 


noting ſometimes age, but generally vice. 


| llity. 
great oppreſſion about the ſtomach, expect no re- . nobility 
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Baut fhe, the cunning'ſt jade alive, * 4 

Says, 'tis the ready way to thrive. - dISfepney» 
Get in, huſſy: now will I perſonate this young 

Jade, and diſcover the intrigue. Southern. 
In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 

She ſhines the firſt of batter'd jades, 

And flutters in her pride. Swift, 


3. A young woman: in irony and flight con- 
tempt. a 
You ſee now and then ſome handſome youn 

Jades among them: the fluts have very often white 

teeth and black eyes. Addiſon, 


Jave, dzhxd. u. /. A ſpecies of ſtone. 

The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and ol ex- 
treme hardneſs. Its colour is compoſed of a pale 
blueiſh grey, or aſh-colour, and a pale green, not 
uniform. It appears dull and coarfe on the ſurface, 
but it takes a very elegant poliſh. It is uſed by the 
Turks for handles of fabres. Hill. 


To Jap, dzhi'd. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to diſpirit; to weary: 
applied originally to horſes. 
With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, - 
The ne er- yet- beaten horſe of Parthia 
We've jaded out o' th' field. Shak. Ant. and Cleo. 
| It is good in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle 
ſpeech. of the preſcnt occaſion with arguments; 
for it is a dull thing to tire and jade any thing too 
far, Bacon. 


If fleet dragon's progeny at laſt 


There are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired or 
jaded with ſtudy or thinking; and upon ſome other 
accounts animal nature may be languid or cloudy, 
and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation. Watts. 


2. To overbear ; to cruſh ; to degrade ; to ha- 
raſs, as a horſe that is ridden too hard. - 
If we live thus tamely, | 
To be thus jaded by a piece of ſcarlet, 
Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
3. To employ in vile offices. 
The honourable blood N 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a jaded groom. Shep. 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. | 
I do not now fool myſelf, to let imagination jade 
me; for every reaſon excites to this. Shakeſp. 


To JADE, dzhà'd. v.n. To loſe ſpirit; to fink. 
MMany offer at the effects of ſriendſhip, but they do 
not laſt; they are promiſing᷑ in the beginning, but 
they fail and jade and tire in the proſecution. South. 
JA'pis n, dzh4'-diſh. adj. [from jade.] 
1. Vitious ; bad, as an horſe. 
That hors'd us on their backs, to ſhow us 
A jadiſb trick at laſt, and throw us. + Hudibras, 
When once the people get the jadifþ trick 
Of throwing off their king, no ruler'sſafe. Souther pe 
2. Unchaſte; incontinent.  - N 
Tis to no boot to be jealous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be jab, not all the locks 
and ſpicsin nature can keep her honeſt. L Efrange 


To AGG, dzhig' v. a. [gaga ſlits or holes, 
WMelſh.] To cut into indentures; to cut 
into teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. - 
Some leaves are round, ſome long, ſome ſquare, 
and many jagyed on the ſides. 
The j2gging of pinks and gillflowers is like the 
inequality of oak leaves; but they never have any 
ſmall plain puris. Saen. 
The banks of that ſea muſt be jagged and torn 
by the impetuous aſſaults, or the lien undermin- 
ings of waves; violent rains muſt waſh down 
earth from the tops of mountains. | Bentley, 
An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, 


| hen .are Jagged. 


| Watts. 
N 


Jaco, 


: 
* 2 
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Proves gadedgand in frequent matches caſt 

No favour the ſtallion we retain, , 

And no reſp for the degen'rate ſtrain. Dryden. 
The.mindWnce jaded, by an attempt above its 

power, is very hardly brought to exert its force 

again. Locke. 


Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


whoſe younger hi anche arc ſoit, and whoſe leaves 


n FDP 


a, 


JAM 
Jace, dzhig.' ». ,. [from the verb.] A pro- 


rance or denticulation. 
The figure of the leaves is divided into ſo many 


54 r. or eſcallops, and curiouſly indented round the 
ges. Kay. 
Take off all the ſtaring ſtraws, twigs, and 
Jaggs in the hive, and make them as ſmooth as 
.._ polible, \ Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
JA, dzhig'-gy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven; 
- - denticulated, | 
His tow'ring creſt was glorious to behold; 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Three tongues he brandiſ d when he charged his 


. foes; 
His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadfulrows, Aduiſ. 
Ami@ thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd, 


They joyful leave thei 27 falts behind. Thon. 
-gid-n 


. Ja'G6GEDNESs, dzhig' Is. . /. [from jag- 
ged.) The ftate of being denticulated * 
evenneſs. | 

a Firſt draw rudely your leaves, making them 

plain, before you give themtheir veins by jaggedneſ+. 

7 eacham on Drawing. 
JATL, 4zhA'l. »./. [geol, Fr.] A gaol ; a pri- 
See GAoL, 


commonly by latter writers jail. 
Awaywiththe dotard, to theja#/with him. Shak. 


A dependant upon him paid fix thouſand pounds | 


ready money, which, poor man, he lived to repent 
in a jail, | Clarendon. 
He ſigh'd and turn'd his eyes, becauſe he knew 
Twas but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 
One fail did all their criminals reſtrain, 
Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain, 
Ks Dryden, 
Ja'1L.B1RD, dzhal-bbrd. 2. /½ [jail and bird. 
. One who has been in a jail. | 
JAN, dzhä-lür. x. /. [from jail.] A gaoler; 
the keeper of a priſon. 
Secking many means to ſpeak with her, and 
© ever kept from it, as well becaufe ſhe ſhunned it, 
feeing and difdaining his mind, as becauſe of her 


jealous jailers, Sidney. 
This is as a jeiler, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Shakeſp. | 
His pow'r to hollow caverns is confin'd ; 


There let him reign, the gailer of the wind; 


Wich hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, | 


And boaſt and bluſter in his empty hall. Dyyden. 
Palamon, the pris'ner knight, | h 

' Reſtleſs for woe, arofe before the light; 

. *And, with his aa leave, deſir' d to breathe 

+  Anairmore welcome than the damp beneath. Dryd. 


+32 * - Ja'x8s, dzhiks. „% Of uncertain etymo- 


logy.] A houfe of office. | 
I Will tread this inbolted villain into mortar, 


and daub the walls of iat with him. Shake. 
| I Their ſordid avarice rakes 
Fs In excrements, and hires the very ja les. Dryd. 


— 


ere by men of wit. ; 
JalLar, dahül ap. 2. / jalap, Fr. j alapium, 


Falap is a firm and ſolid root, of a wrinkled 
ſurface, and generally cut into ſlices, heavy and 
hard to break; of a faintiſh ſmell, and of an 

__ aerid and nauſeous taſte. It had its name jala- 
fium, or jalapa, from Xalapa, a town in New 
Spain, in the neighbourhood of which it was 

- diſcovered ; though it is now principally brought 


from the Madeiras. It is an excellent purgative 


where ſerous humours are to be evacuated. 
| 2 1 Hill: Mat. Med. 
JAu, daham“. u. ( II know not whence de- 
rived. ] A conſerve of fruits boiled with 
ſugar and water. | | 


Jus, dzhäm“. x. / [ ee Fr. a Jg.] Any | 
8 — on either de, as the Poſts of a 
oor, >; | 


No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of 


the loreſide of the chimney an-. lasen, 


b 
t ” 
U 
% 0 


fon ; a place where criminals are confined. | 
It is written either way ; but | 


Some have fiſhed the very jake for papers left | 
Swift, | 


_ 


— 


; 


| 


| 


' 


| 


; 
| 
þ 
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ö 


| 
| 


; 
| 


* 


| 


, 


1 
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IA ustox, LAm-blk. 3. /. Liambigur, Fr. iam- 


IAP 


bicus, Lat.] Verſes compoſed of iambick 
feet, or a ſhort and long ſyllable alternately: 
— 5 originally in ſatire, therefore taken for 
tire. 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies: 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild anagram. 


To JA\NGLE, dzhangl. v. n. [ jangler, Fr. Skin- 


ner.] To altercate; to quarrel; to bicker in | 


words. Now a low word. 


Good wits will be jangling; but, gentles agree, | 


This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his book-men. 
So far am I glad it did ſo ſort, 
And this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. Shabeſp. 
There is no errour which hath not ſome ap- 
pearance of probability reſembling truth, which 
when men, who ſtudy to be ſingular, find out, 
ſtraining reaſon, they then publiſh to the world 
matter of contention and jargling. Raleigh. 


To JANGLE, dzhangl. v. a. Togake to ſound 


„ 


untuncably. 
Now ſee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells fangled out of tune and harſh. 
Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our verſe ere monkiſh rhimes 
Had angled their fantaſtick chimes, 


Prior. 


Ja'xGLER, dzhang*glur, . / [from the verb.) 


JA'NIZARY, 3 n. 7 
4 


A wrangling, chattering, noiſy fellow. 


word.] One of the guards of the Turkiſh 
king. | 

His grand vizir, preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of the Weſt, _ 
With the firſt charge compell'd in haſte to-riſe; 
The ſtandards loſt, and janizaries ſlain, 
Render the hopes he gave his maſter vain. Waller. 


' JA'NNOCK, dzha'n-nak. 2. /. [probably a cor- 


| | 


ruption of 4annock.] Oat-bread. A northern 
word, 


Ja'xTY,dzhY'n-ty. adj-[corrupted fromgertil, 


J 


JAPA'N, dzha-pan'. . /. from Japan in 4/a, | 


= 


Fr.] Showy ; fluttering. 

This ſort of woman is a janty flattern: ſhe 
hangs on her cloaths, plays her head, and varies 
her poſture, | Spectator. 


A'NUARY, dzhin'-nft-er-Y. 2. . [Januar ius, 


Lat.] The firft month of the year, from 
Janus, to whom it was among the Romans 
conſecrated. 

Fanuary is clad in white, the colour of the 
earth at this time, blowing his nails. This month 


had the name from Janus, painted with two faces, | 


ſignifying Providence, -Peacham. 
where figured work was originally done.] 
Work varniſhed and raiſed in gold and.co- 
lours. It is commonly uſed with another 
ſubſtantive, and therefore may be conſidered 
as an adjective. | 

The poor girl had broken a large japan glaſs, of 
great value, with a ſtroke of her bruſh. Swift, 


To Jara'n, dzhi-pan.' v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To varniſh, and embelliſh with gold and 
raiſed figures. | 


For not the deſk with filver nails, 
Nor bureau. of e ce, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
The writing of good ſenſe. - Szvift. 


2+ To black and gloſs 'ſhoes, A low phraſe. 


The god of. fire 
Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, 
And aids with ſoot the new:japanning art. Gay. 


JArA'NNER, dzhi-pan'-ndr. 1. /. [from japan.] 
1. | 


2. A ſhoeblacker. So called becauſe he makes 


One ſkilled in japan work. 
the Koro mine. 


+4 


Dryden, | 


Sbalgp. 


JAR 


© * * The poor have the ſame iich; 


They change their weekly barber, weekly news 
Prefer a new japanner to their ſhoes. 7, 22s Hy 2 


* 

To Jar, dzhar'. v. n. [from eoppe anger, Su. 
or guerre war, Fr. or garren, old Tet. t 
clamour, ] 2 

1. To ftrike together with a kind of ſhort 

rattle, 

The rings of iron, that on the doors were har 

Sent out a jarring ſound, and harſhly rung. Drid 
My knees tremble with the jarring blow. C. | 

2. To ſtrike or found untuncably and irregv 

larly. 
O, you kind gods! 

Cure this great breach in his abuſcd nature: 

Th' untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up, 

Ot this child-changed father! Shak fp. King Ly 

I perceive. you delight not in mulick, a 

— Not a whit, when it jars ſo. Sal 

| A ſtring may jar in the beſt maſter's hand, 

And the moſt ſkilful archer miſs his aim. Pia 

He keeps his temper'd mind, ſerene and putz 


[A Turkiſh | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


[ 


And every paſlion aptly harmoniz'd 
Amid" a jarring world. Thomſon's Sumng, 


3. Toclaſh; to interfere; to act in oppo⸗ 
ſition; to be inconſiſtent. 
At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree. Sia. 
For orders and degrees 
Jar not with liberty, but well conſiſt, Mis 
Venalus concluded his report: 
A jarring murmur fil'd the fa ious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 
The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars horrible, Dryden: Eu 
4+ To quarrel ; to diſpute. 
When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greet, 
Through ſtubborn pride, among theraſelves did ia 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orpheus with his harp their ſtriſe did bar, 
; | Spenſer, 
They muſt be ſometimes ignorant of rnd 
conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they at 
jar and oppoſe each other. Dryin, 


Jax, dzhar. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A kind of rattling vibration of ſound. 
i In x, the tongue is held ſtifly at its wholelength, 
by the force of the muſcles; ſo as when the impui 
of breath ſtrikes upon the end of the tongue, where 
it finds paſſage, it ſhakes and agitates the whos 
tongue, whereby the ſound is affected with a tren 
bling jar. Holder . Elements of Heul. 
2. Claſh of intereſts or opinions; dilcorc; 
| debate. £ 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
And yet his peace is but continual jar : 
O miſerable men, that to him ſubject are! F. Qu 
Nath'lefs, my brother, ſince we paſſed are | 
Vnto this point, we will appeaſe our jar, Hublerb 
Force would be right; or rather, right and wr 
Between whoſe endleſs jar juſtice preſides, 
Would loſe their names, and ſo would p_ 1 
47 
3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened mij 
ſtrike the . half opened. * 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodgiag 
about this or t'other ceremony, is but like ce 
a few wickets, and leaving them a jar, by which ro 
more than one can get in at a time. . 


. [Giarro, Ital.] An earthen veſſcl. 
| od, a bokt the — part of the jar there appeared 
a good number of bubbles. I | 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, ys 
Of virgin honey in the jars. | ; 
Warriors welter on the ground, 20 
| Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat 9 I 
-FARDES, dzbar'ds. #. / [Fr.] = * 
jous tumours in horſes, a little belod ©: 
bending of the ham on the outfce. 
diſtemper in time will make the ho o 1 
and grow ſo painful as to cauſe him tof . 


— 


a „ 


- 


away, and become light-bellicd- ＋ 


- 
— 
. 


Au 


moſt common to managed horſes, that have 
deen kept too much upon their haunches. 
HP n Farrier*s Did. 
„en. dzhir-gan. . /. [jargon, Fr. 
I * Spaniſh.] Unintelligible talk; 
gabble ; gibberiſh. ; 
Nothing is clearer than mathematical demon- 
gration; yet, let one, who is altogether ignorant 
in mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it to be 
plain fuſtian or jargon. Brambhall. 
From this laſt toil again what knowledge flows? 
uft as much, perhaps, as ſhows 
Nhat all his predeceſſor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jargon of the ſchools. Prior. 
During the erer an infuſion of * 
tick jargon prevailed in every writing. wift. 
J/RGONELLE, dzhir-g6-nelV. n./. A ſpecies 
of pear. See PEAR, 
Ja'snawk, dzhe's-hAk. n. /. (probably ies or 
| ejas hawk.] A young hawk. Ainſav, 
Ja'smine, dzhes'-sa-min. . /. [gelſeminum 5 
jaſmin, Fr. It is often pronounced jeſſamine.] 
A creeping ſhrub with a fragrant flower. 
Thou, like the harmleſs bee, may'ſt freely range; 
From janine gro ve to grove may ſt wander. Thom/. 
Jusnixe Perfian, dzhes'-s4-min pér“-shän. 
5. / A plant. A ſpecies of lilac, | 
Ja'seen, dzbas'-par. n./. [ jaſpe, Fr. iaſpis, 
Lat.] A hard ſtone of a bright beautiful 
green colour, ſometimes clouded with 
white, found in maſſes of various ſizes and 
ſhapes. It is capable of a very elegant 
poliſh, and is found in many parts of the 
Kaſt Indies, and in Egypt, Africa, Tartary, | 
and China. Hill. 


—_—— 


The baſis of per is uſually of a greeniſh hue, x 


and ſpotted with red, yellow and white. ood. 

The moſt valuable pillars about Rome are four 
columns of oriental jaſper in St. Paulina's chapel, 
and one of tranſparent oriental jaſper in the vati- 
can library. Addiſon on Italy. 

IaTROLE'PTICK, t-A-tr6-16p'-tik. adj. Latro- 

, deptique, Fr. iargs; and aniipe.] That which 
cures by anointing. 

ToJA'vEL, or jable,dzhiy'-H1, v. a. To bemire; 
to ſoil over with dirt through unneceſſary 
trayerling and travelling. This word is 
Hill retained in Scotland and the northern 
counties. 

Javei, dzhav-H. 2. /,. [perhaps from the 

verb.] A wandering or dirty fellow. N 
When as time, flying with wings ſwift, f 
Expired had the term that thoſe two jawels 
Should tender up areckoniog of their travels. Hubb. 

Sir Thomas More, preparing himſelf for exe- | 
cut on, put on his beſt apparel, which the licute- 
nant compelled him to put off again, ſaying, That 

; he who ſhould have them was but a javel. What, 

Hays Sir Thomas, ſhall Laccount him a javel, who 

wall this day do me ſo great a benefit? More. 

Javzlix, dzhiv'-lin. u. . IJaveline, Fr.] A | 

ſpear or half -pike, which ancienfly was 
-uled either by foot or horſe. It had an 
iron head pointed. | 
Others, from the wall, defend | 
ith dart and ja lin, ſtones and ſulph'rous fire; 
On each hand laughter and gigantick deeds. Mili. 
She ſhakes her myrtle av lin: and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden. 

Flies the javelin ſwifter to its mark, 
Launch'dfrom the vigour ofa Roman arm? Addi. 

FA'VNDICE, azhän--dls. . 4 [Ljaunifſe, jaune 
Jellow, Fr.] A diſtemper from obſtructions 
of the glands of the liver, which prevents 

the gall being duly ſeparated hy them from 

ide blood; and ſametimes, eſpecially. in 
. d drinkers, they are ſo indurated as ne- 

r to he apened, and ſtraiten the mo- 

on of the blood ſo much through that 


th. 


| 


nileuy, 43-to amakeat- divert with ar 1 
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JAY 


| great enough into the gaſtrick arteries, | 
which go off from the hepatick, to break 
through them, and drain into the ſtomach ; | 
ſo that vomiting of blood, in this diſtemper, |} 
is a fatal ſymptom. a Quincy. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandfire cut in alabaſter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh? Shakeſp, Merchant of Venice. 
Thoſe were thy thoughts, and thou could ſt 
judge aright, | 
Till int'reſt made a jaundice in thy ſight. Dryden. | 
| The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yellow 
obſervations on every thing; and the ſoul, tinc- 
tured with any paſſion, diffuſes a falſe colour over | 
the appearances of things, Watts, 


Ja'uxnDiCED,dzhan'-dist. adj. [from jaundice.) 
Infected with the jaundice, | 
All ſeems infected, that th' infected ſpy, | 

As all looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. Pope. 


To JauxT, dzhant'. v. n. [ janter, Fr.] To 


It is now always uſed in contempt or levity. 
I was not made a horſe, 
And yet I bear a burthen like an aſs; 
Spur-gall'd and tir'd by ;aunting Bolingbroke. 
Sbaleſp. Richard Il. 

JavxT, dzhant'. u. ſ. [from the verb.] Ram- 

ble; flight; excurſion. . It is commonly 

uſed ludicrouſly, but ſolemnly by Milton. 


Our Saviour meck, and with untroubled mind, 


Hungry and cold, betook him to his reſt. Milton. 
He ſends me out on many a jaunt, 

Old houſes in the night to haunt, 
They parted, and away poſts the cavalicr in 
queſt of his new miſtreſs : his firſt jaunt is to court. 


If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try for once 
who can foot it fartheſt. 

Thus much of the ſcheme of my deſign in this 
part have run over, and led my reader a long and 
tedious jaunt, in tracing out thoſe metallick and 
mineral bodies. 7 


Ja'uxTiNES$S,dzbi'n-ti-nls, u. f. [from jaunty, | 
or janty, corrupted from gentil, Fr. See 
JanTY.] Airyneſs ; flutter ; genteelneſs. 

A certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs entirely deſtroyed : 
that jauntineſs of air I was once maſter of, Addiſon. 


Jaw, dzhY. u. /. [joue a cheek, Fr. whence- 
ocaobone, Or-cheekbone, then jaw.) f 
| x. The bone of the mouth in which the teeth 
are fixed. 

A generation whoſe teeth are as ſwords, and their 
jau teeth as knives, to devour the poor. Prov. xxx. 
The jazo bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are 
very medicinable. Walton's Angler. 


More formidable hydra ſtands within, N 

2. The mouth. 
My tongue cleaveth to my jaws, and thou haſt 
brought me into the duſt of death. Hſalm xxii. 15. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce their ſlimy jaws. | 


* 


o 


i 


| Sbakeſp. . 

A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jars, | 
And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring frame. 

Nowe. 

Jay, 4zhi'. u. /. {named from his ery. Atinner. ] 

A bird; piaglandaria. | Fant; 

. Two ſharp winged ſheers, - 

' Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted zays, 
We!ll uſe this unwholefome kamidity, this grols 

wat'ry pumpion—we'll teach him to know turtles | 

from jays, 1 Sal. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 


| 
wander here and there; to buſtle about. | 
N 
| 


After his airy jaunt, though hurry*d ſore, 
Hudibras. | 
L' Eftrange. j 


Dryden's Spaniſe Fryar. | 


Wheodward. 


| 


Piſo, who probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's meaning, h 
ſaid that the crocodile doth not only move his upper 
jaw, but that his nether aso is immoveable. Gre. 


W hoſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. Dryden. ö 7 


Were ſixed at his hack, to cut bis airy ways. F. ©. 8 


1 
** 


* 
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I am highly delighted to ſee the. jay or the thruſh 

ping about my walks. Spectator. 
Admires the jay the inſeQs gilded wings, 

Or hears the hawk, when Philomela ſins. Pope. 

Ja'zEL, dzh4z-e1, . /. A precious ſtone of an 

azure or blue colour. Did. 


ICE, % n. /. ir, Sax. cyſe, Dut. 2 
t. Water or other liquor made ha by cold: 
You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, : 
Or hailſtone in the ſun. Vhakeſp. Coriolanus, 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. Sap. 


If I ſhould aik whether ice and water were two 


diſtin ſpecies of things, I doubt not but I ſhould 
be anſwered in the affirmative. Locle. 
2. Concreted ſugar. 


3. To break the ice. To make the firſt opening 


to any attempt. 
If you break the ice, and do this feat, 
Atchieve the elder, ſet the younger free 
For our acceſs, whoſe hap Gal be to have her, 
Will not ſo graceleſs be to be ingrate. Shake/py 


Thus have I broken the ice to invention, for the 


lively repreſentation of floods and rivers neceſſary 
for our painters and poets. Peacham on Drawing. 
After he'd a while look'd wile, 
At laſt broke filence and the ice. Hudibras, 
To ICE, I's. v. a. (from the noun.) 
1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice, 

2, To cover with concreted ſugar. 
VcEHOUSE, V's-hous. 2. / [ice and boy/e. | A 
houſe in which ice is repoſited againſt th 
warm months, ; 
Ion NR“ UM, Ik-ni'-min. . /. LIN .. A 

ſmall animal that breaks the eggs of the 
cerocodile. a | | 
ICHNBUMONFLY', Ik-nf'-man-flf'. 1. J. A 
ſort of fly. 
The generation of the {chneumenſly is in the bodies 
of caterpillars, and other nymphæ of inſecte. 
Derbam' : Phyſice- Theol. 
IcnxOo/GRAPHY, ade d. a J. IL. 
and g. The ground- plot. * 
It will be more intelligible to have a draught 
of each front in a paper by itſelf, and alſo to have 
a draught of the ground-plot or ichnograpby of 
every ſtory in a paper by itſelf. Moon. 
I'CHOR, F-kür. 7. fo [ixog) A thin watery 
humour like ſerum. UINCY « 
Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only. 
upon fleſh, will be more apt to turn rancid and 
- putrify, acquiring fifſt a ſaline taſte, which isa ſign 
of putrefaQion, and then it will turn into an icbor. 
 Arbuthndt on Aliments. 
I'cnorovs, I-kò-rùs. adi. {from ichor.] Se- 
Tous; ſanious; thin; undigeſted. 8 
: The lung- growth 4s imputed to a ſuperficial ſa- 
nious or icherous exulceration. Harvey on Conſum. 
The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing thin 
and ichorous, corrodes the veſſels. Arbui baut on Diet. 
IcaTHYO'LOGY, Ik-thy-dV-6-dzby.. . [ich- 
thyalogie, Fr. iy809%0/i, from ldd and xyw.] 
The doctrine of the nature of fiſh, * 


Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which | 


carry no name in ichil alagy. Brown's Fug. Err. 
ICHTHYO'? HAGY, Ik-thy-af HA-gy. u. ,. Le 
and gays. ] Diet of fiſh ; the practice of 


eating fiſh. | k 
Ice, F.-sIkl. 2. ,. from ice.] A ſhoot of 
ice commonly hanging down from the up- 


art. 3 
„ Wünniea vinegar or aqua; fortis be poured into 
the powder of loadſtone, the ſubſiding powder, 
dried, retains ſome magnetical virtue; but if the 
me um be cvaporatedto a conſiſtence, and af- 


terwards doth ſhoot into iciales, or cryſtals, the 
loadſtone hath no powerupon them. Br. Jug. Hir. 
From locks uncombꝭd, and ſrom the frozenbeard, 


Long icicle depend, and crack ing ſounds are heard. 
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for on earth, did not teach to pray or wiſh for | 
more than only that here it might be with us. as 


_  . things on gur ſenſes, is perceived; the other ideal, 


1 P K 


Tpar, and is. frequently found in form of an icicle, 
hanging down from the tops and ſides of grottos. 
— Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 

V'ciness, F-sF-nls. 2. /. (from icy.] The ſtate 
of generating ice. | 
I'con, V. kön. 3. / [ta] A picture or re- 
+ preſentation, | | 
Boyſardus, in his tract of divination, hath ſet 
forth the icons of theſe. ten, yet added two others. 

h Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

Some of our own nation, and many Nether- 
landers, whoſe names and icons are publiſhed, have 
- deſerved good commendation. Hakerwill on Provid. 
Ico/nocLAST, -kdn'-0-klast. u. 7 [iconoclaſte, 

Fr. Fxovoxnragye.] A breaker of mages. 
Icoxo/LoGy, t-k&-ndV-6-4zby. u. /. Liconologie, 
Fr. i, and aiy».]) The doctrine of pic- 
ture or repreſentation. | 
ICTE'RICAL, Ik-t&r'-y-kAl. 2. /. [iferigue, Fr. 
- ierus, Lat.] 
1. Afflicted with the jaundice. 
In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the 
i&erical have a great ſourneſs, and gripes with 
 -windineſs. . Floyer. 
2. Good againſt the jaundice. 
Ter, V-s$. adj. [from ice. 
x. Full of ice; covered with ice; made of 
ice; cold; froſty. 
But my poor heart firſt ſet free, 

Bound in thoſe icy chains by thee. Shakeſp. 
- Here'fcel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The ſeaſon's difference; as, the icy phang, 

And churliſh chiding of the Winter's wind. SV. 

He relates the exceſſi ve coldneſs of the water 


they met with in Summer in that icy region, where | 


they were forced to wiater. 


oyte. 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her croſs diſplay {| 


To the bright regions of the riſing day ; 
Tempt icy ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. 
SER Pape. 
a. Cold; free from paſſion. 
Thou would'ſt have never learn'd 
The icy precepts of reſpect. Shakeſp.. Timon. 
3. Frigid ; backward. | 
If thou do'ſt find him tradtahle to us, 
 Fncourage him, and tell him all. our reaſons 
If he be leaden, icy, cold, unwilling, 
Be thou ſo too. | 
' Py, Yd. Contracted for T'awould. 


IDEA, i-dE'-4. . /. Lide, Fr. ita.) Mental | 
image. 3 


Whatſoever the mind perceives in itſelf, or is 
the immediate object. of perception, thought, or 
underſtanding, that I call idea. | Lacke. 


The form under which theſe things appear to 


the mind, or the reſalt of our apprehenſion, is 
called an idea. 3 Watts. 
Happy you that may to the faint, your only idea, 
Although ſimply attir'd, your manly affeRion utter. 
1 Sidney. 


| Our 8a viour himſelf, being to ſet down the per- 


& idea of that which we are to pray and wiſh 


mich them it is in heaven. HMaooler. 
. Her ſweet idea wander'd through his thoughts. 
CE Fuirfuæ. 

I. did inſer your lineaments, 

Being the right id of your father, | 
Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Shakes. 
Ho geod, how fair, , 

_ Anſwering his great idea /. Milton's Paradiſe Luft, 
If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, +. 
The faireſt nymph before his eyes he ſet. D»yden. | 

Ipt/ar, i-d&-al. adj. [from idea.] Mental; 

intellectual; not perceived by the ſenſes. 

Thbereisatwo-fold knowledge of materialthings; 

one Teal, when the thing, and real inipreſſion of 


The common dropſtone conſiſts principally of | 


Shakeſp: Richard III. 
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irſelf, is repreſented to and conſidered on the ima- 
ination. Cheyne's Phil. Prin. 

IDE'ALLY, {-d&-21-1y. adj. (from ideal.] Intel- 
lectually; mentally. 

A tranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome 
parts, and ideally from every one. Brozen's V. Err. 

Ide/NT1iCAL, fdén'-ty-käl. } adj. [identique, 

IDE'NTICK, f-deEn'-tik. Fr.] Theſame; 
implying the ſame thing ; compriſing the 
ſame idea. gh 

| The beard's th* identick beard you knew, 

The ſame numerically true. Hudibras. 
There majus is identical with magis. Hale. 
Thoſe ridiculous identical propoſitions, that faith 

is faith, and rule is a rule, are firſt principles in this 

controverſy of the rule of faith, without which 
nothing can be ſolidly concluded either about rule 
or faith. Tillotfon's Sermons. 

If this pre-exiſtent eternity is not compatible 
with a ſucceſſive duration, as we clearly and diſ- 
tinctly perceive that it is not, then it remains, that 
ſome being, though infinitely above our finite 


riable continuance from all eternity, which being 
is no other than God. Bentley's Sermons. 
| Ide'NTITY, t-den'-ti-ty. u. / [identite, Fr. 


verſity. 
There is a 
ciety in name, inferring an identity in nature: by 
this fallacy was he deceived that drank aqua-fortis 
for ſtrong water. Brown's Pulgar Exrours. 


where there is an identity between the rule and the 
faculty. | South's Sermons. 

Confidering any thing as exiſting, at any deter- 
mined time and place, wecompareit with ſelf-exiſt- 
ing at another time, and thereon form the ideas 
of identity and diverſity. | Locke. 

By cutting off the ſenſe at the end of every firſt 
line, which muſt always rhime to the next f6l- 
lowing, is produced too frequent an identity in 


an epigram. 
-IDes, Vd?. u. . [ides, Fr. idus, Lat.] A term 
angiently uſed among the Romans, and ſtill 
retained in the Romitſh kalendar. It is the 
13th day. of each month, except in tbe 
months of March, May, July and October, 
in which it is the 15th day, becauſe in theſe 
four months it was ſix days before. the 
3 Nones, and in the others four days. 
Adgothſayer bids you beware the ides of March, 
IDIO'CRASY, 2 n: ſ. [idiocraſe, 
Fr. WMO; and xg2eu.]. Peculiarity of conſti- 
tutton. | 
.ID10cRA'TICAL, id-y6-krit-t-kal. adi. [from 
idiocraſy.] Peculiar in conſtitution. | 


- underſtanding.” | ; 
| I ſtand not upon their idle in thinking that 
horſes · did eat their bits. Bacon, 


YDIOM, id'-yam. ». /. [idiome; Fr. aha.) 


or dĩalect; the particular caſt of a tongue; 
a phraſe ; phraſeology. | 


; He did romanize our tongue, leaving the words 
4A 


in he followed their language, but did not comply 
with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 


And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech; Priar. 
Tpr10M4'/TLCAL, id-yO-maAt'-y-k4l. 2 adj.[from 
,ID10MA”TICK, id-y6-mat/-tik. - tdionh.] 
Peculiar to a tongue; phraſeological. / 

Since phraſes uſed in converſation contract 


vulgar, a poet ſhould guard himſelf againſt idio- 
matial ways of ſpeaking.” ee 
Ipio rA TRV, d-y-0p'-pathy. 1. /. {idiopathie, 


When the image or idea of a thing, abſent in |. Fr, he. and ra] A primary diſcaſe 


* 


.- 


: meanneſs by paſſing through the mouths of the 


Spectator. | 


** 


comprehenſions, muſt have had an identical, inva- 


identitas, ſchool Lat.] Sameneſs; not di- 


fallacy of equi vocation from a ſ6- |” 


Certainly thoſe ations muſt needs be regular, |. 


ſound, and brings every couplet to the point of ; 
Prior. \: 


Shakgfþ. a 


I'Diocy, Id'-y6-85% n. /- (Awriz.] Want of 


A mode of ſpeaking peculiar to a language 


*Þ tranſlated as much Latin as he found them; where- |* 


d Some that with care true el6quenee ſhall teach, | 


* 
. 
* . 


IDL 
that neither depends on no 
another. * : W 
neg, 


IdiosyY'xCRASY, Id-yô-eln“-kKrA- gt 
[idiofpnacraſe, Fr. ,, ot, and ,: 1 
peculiar temper or diſpolition of bod A 

common to another, * 

Whether quails, from any idiofyncrof, Lung. 
liarity of conſtitution, do innocuouſly Leg less. 
hellebore, or rather ſometimes but medicirath 
ule the ſame. Brown's Vulzay Era! 

The underſtanding alſo hath its "Wars 

as well as other faculties. Glan villa; — 


IDIOT, id'-yat. n. g. [idinte, Fr. idiata, Lat 
iwrn;.] A fool; a natural; a cha "py; 
one without the powers of rcaſon 

Life is a tale, 
Told by an 3dcot, full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakeſp. Ma: 
What elſe doth he Herein, than 1 1 * 
circumlocution tell his humble ſuppliants that h- 
holds them ident, or bale wretches, not able to 
get relief? Raleigh's Ea 
By idle boys and idee, vilify'd, _ ; 
Who me and my calamities deride. Sony, 
| Many ideote will believe that they ſee what they, 
only hear. | | 


Dgclings 


Denis. 
ILDiorisx, Id-yö-tlzm. u. J. [idiotiſme, Pr. 
L ,. 
Ts Peculiarity of expreſſion ; mode of exprel. 
 fion peculiar to a language. 
Scholarsſometimes in common ſ peech, or writing, 
in their native language, give terminationsand idit- 
i/ms ſuitable to their native language unto words 
newly invented. Halt. 
2. Folly; natural imbecility of mind. 
T'DLE, t'dl. adj. [y>el, Sax.] 
e Lazy; averſe from labour. 

| For ſhame! ſo much to do, and yet :d':, Ed, 
2. Not engaged.; affording leiſure. 

For often have you writ to her; and the ig 

modeſty, 

Or elſe for wantof idle time, could not again reply, 
Shale, 


- 
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* 
* 


3. Unactive; not employed. 
No war or battle's found 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle ſpear and ſhield were high up hung. 273} 
Children generally hate to be %%; all the care 
thenis, that their buſy humour ſhould be conſtantly 
employed in ſomething of uſe to them. 
4 Suppoling, among a multitude embarked in the 
ſame veſlel, there are ſeveral that, in a tempeſt, 
will rather periſh than work; would it not be mage 
neſs in the reſt to ſtand idle, and rather chuſe to 


4. Uſeleſs; vain ; ineffectual. 
They aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſt, 

All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd. Mil. 

And threat'ning France, plac'd like apaintedJove, 
eld ale thunder in his lifted hand. Dindeu. 
5 Where was then. 
The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings? 
Why flept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 
Or bent their ile rage on fields and trees, 
When vengeance call'd 'em here? Dry, 


53 Unfruitful.; barren; not productive of good. 

. Of antres vaſt, and deſarts ie, 

It was my hent to ſpeak. Slaleſp. Oilels, 
The murmuring ſurge, | 

That on th? unnumber'd idle pebbles chates, 

Cannot be heard ſo high. Shateſp. King Lear 
He was met even now, 

Crown'd with'rank'fumiter and ſurrow weeds, 

Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow | 

In our ſuſtaining corn. Sbalgſp. King Leu. 


Trifling; of no importance: as, an 


ry. | 

_ Suffice it then, thou money god, quotl he, 
hat all thine idle offers I refuſe ;- | 

All that I need I have: what needeth'me 


* 
6. 


Lo covet more than I have caulc to ule! 7 


% 
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ſink than do more than comes to their ſhare ? A 
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I anſwer is both idle in regard of us, and 


t to themſelves. | Hooker. 

They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reproofs, | 
the authors of needleſs innovations are op- 

-d with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo: how 
are theſe new devices brought in, which our fa- 


yer knew ? Hooker. 
friend fmil'd ſcornful, and, with proud 
contempt, 
ds idle what his fellow dreamt, Dryden. 


And reaſon leſſens the weight of the good ones | 
gave before. : Swift. 
He wiſhes to recal the precious hours he has 
t in trifles, and loitered away in idle unprofit- 
able diverſions. . 1 Rogers, 
7; 1018, Fdl. v. n. [from-theadjeRive.] To 
loſe time in lazineis and inactivity, 
Yet free from this poetick madneſs, 
Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 
That ſhe, and all her fellow-gods, 
Sit idling 1n their high abodes, Prior. 
TpLEHEADED, ' V'dl-hed-did. adj. [idle and 
head.) 
1. Fooliſh ; unreaſonable. 
Theſe idlebeaded ſeekers reſort thither; Carew. 
4 Delirious'; infatuated. 
Upon this loſs ſhe fell zalabeaded, and to this 
very day ſtands near the place ftill. . L' Eftrange. 
rorE Nass, (dl-nls. n. /. [from 7dle.] 
L Lazineſs; ſloth ; fluggiſhneſs ; averſion 
from labour | 
Nor is exceſs the only thing by which ſin breaks 
menintheirhealth, and the comfortable enjoyment 
of themſelves; but many are alſo brought to a very 
Hl and languiſhing habit of body by mere ien, 
and idlengfe is both itſelf a great fin; and the cauſe | 
of many more. South's Sermons. 
1. Abſence of employment. | 
All which. yet could. not make us accuſe her, 
though it made us pine away for ſpite, to loſe any. 
of our time in ſo troubleſome an idleneſs. Sidney. 
He, fearing idlen;/5, the nurſe of ill, 
la ſculpture exerciſed his happy ſkill. Dryden. 
Nature being liberal to all without labour, ne- 
cellity impoſing no induſtry or travel, ing 
bringeth forth no other fruits than vain thoughts , 
and licentious pleaſures. Raleigh, 
„ Omifſion of buſineſs. | 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the-ills I know, 
My idleneſs doth hatch. . S$Lats/þ. Ant. and Cleopatra, 
4, Unimportance ; trivialneſs. 
Fo the Engliſn court aſſemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of idlcne/+, 
3. Incfficacy;. uſeleſsneſs. 
6. Barrenneſs ;_ worthleſſneſs. 


fooliſhneſs ; madieſs. 
There is no heat of affeRtion, but is joined with 
ſome idleneſs of brain. Bacan' : War with Spain. 
Toren, Td-lür. 2. . [from zdle.} A lazy 
perſon ; a ſlugeard;. | 
Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and idlers, that 
are commonly preſented to his majeſt y's ſhips, are 
ſo ignorant in ſea-ſervice, as that they know not 
the name of a rope. Raleigd. 
4 Thou fluggith idler, dilatory flave!" zone. 
Torr, Td-IF. adv. [from idle. 
1. Lazily 3. without employment. 
. Iwill lay myſelf, 
For living idly here in pomp and eaſe.” SEatefp. 
2. Tooliſhly; in a trifling manner. 
; And modern Aſgil, whoſe capricious thought . 
Jet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 
Too ſoon convinc'd, ſhall yield that fleeting breath, 
Which play d ſoidly with the darts of death. Prior. 
* .Carelef >, without attention. 
1 ut ſhall we take the muſe abroad, 
o drop her idly-on the toad? | 
leave our ſubject in the middle, | 
As Butler did his bear and fiddle ? - Prior. 


Sbateſp. | 


7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of judgment; 


+ BeleQually; rainy, 


. 
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Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, 
ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt the truth, the 
courſe and paſſage whereof it is not in them to 
hinder, Hooker. 

Kr 4 i'-dal, u. /. [idole, Fr. zi] idolum, 
at. 
I. An image worſhipped as God. 

They did ſacrifice upon the idol altar, which 
was upon the altar of God. I Mac. i. 59. 

A nation from one faithful man to ſpring, 
Him on this ſide Euphrates yet reſiding, 

Bred up in idol worſhip. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The apoſtle is there arguing againſt the gnoſticks 
who joined in the 1 feaſts, and whom he there- 
fore accuſes of participating of the ids! god. Atters. 
2. Acounterfeit. | 
Woe to the idle ſhepherd that leaverh the flock. 
Zech. ii. 17. 
3. An image. 
Never did art ſo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever idol ſeem'd fo much alive; 
So like the man, ſo galden to the ſight ; 
So baſe within, ſo counterfeit and light. Dryden, 
4. A repreſentation. Not in ute, 
Men beholding ſo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 

Do her adore with ſacred reverence, 

As th' dil of her maker's great maguificence. 
Fairy Queen. 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration. 

He's honour'd and lov'd by all; ; 

The ſoldier's god, and people's idol. Denbam s Sapb. 


IDO'LATER, t-d0l-la-tar. n-/. Lidolatre, Fr. 
idolatra, Lat.] One who pays divine ho- 
nours to images; one who worſhips for 
God that which is not God. 

The ſtate of idolaters is two ways miſerable: 
frſt, in that which, they worſhip. they find no 
ſuccour; and fecondly, at his hands, whom they 
ought to ſerve, there is no other thing to be looked 
for but the effects of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the wich- 
drawing of grace, dereliction in this world, aud 
in the world to come confuſion. Hooker. | 

An aſtrologer may be no Chriſtian ; he may be 
an idolater or a pagan; but I would hardly think. 

_ aſtrology to be compatible with rank atheifm. . 
Bentley's Sermons. 


To IDO'LATRIZE, I-doV-14-triz. v. a. [from 
idolater.] To worſhip idols. Ainſworth. 
IDo'LaTROUS, i-doV-Ia-tras. adj. | from 
idolater.] Tending to idolatry ; com- | 
priſing idolatry, or the worſhip. of falſe 
ds.. | 
T Warkier may the piQures of our Saviour, the 
ap6ſtles, and martyrs of.the church, be drawn to- 
an idolatrous uſe, or be ſer up in churches to be 
worſhipped. . Peacham on Drawing.” 


Ido'LATROUSLY, t-ddl'-li-trus-lF. adv, {from 
idolatrous.] In an idolatrous manner. 
Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have either 
thought or done; but let whatſoever they have 
either thought or done idelatroufly, be ſo far forth 
abhorred... a Hooker. 


Ido'LATRY, t-d6V-14-try. 1. /. Lidolat rie, Fr. 
idololatria, Lat.] The worſhip of images; 
the worſhip of any thing as God which is 
not God. 8 | 
Thou ſhalt beworſhip'd; kiſs d, lov'd, and ador d; 
And, were there ſenſe in his idblatry, 
My fubitance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead. Shak. 
Idolatry is not only an accounting or worſhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is alfo 
a worſhipping the true God in a way unſuitable 
to his nature; and particularly by the mediation 
of images and corporeal reſemblances. South. 
The kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or 
bleſſings, according as they promoted idolatry, or 
the worſhip of the true God. Addiſon's Spectutor. 
IDo'L1sT, . Y-d6-list. u. /. (from idol.] A 


=_ a. 
*Y 


JEA 


to God have brought 
Diſhonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 

Of idelift; and atheiſts. Zion . Agovifters 
To IDO'LIZE, I'-d06-liz.. . a. from idol.} To 

love or reverence to adoration. 
Thoſe who are generous, humble, juſt, and wiſe, 
Who nct their gold, nor themſclves idalize. Denbam. 
Parties, with the greateſt violation of Chriſtian 
unity, denominate themſelves, not from the grand 
author and finiſher of our faith, but from the firſt 
broacher of their ido/ized opinions. Decay of Piety. 


ID'oxEoOVs, I-d&'-nyas. adj. [idoneus, Lat.] 
Fit; proper; convenient; adequate. 
You entangle, and ſo fix their ſaline part, by 
making them corrode ſome idoneovs body. Boyle. 
An eccleſiaſtical benefice is ſometimes void ge 
jure & facto, and then it ought to be conferred on 
an idoneous perſon. Ayliffe. 
VDYL, Y-dil. u. . Lethe; idyllium, Lat.] 
A ſmall ſhort poem. a 
I. E. for id eft, or, that is. 
That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, 
is the ſame that raiſes the rent of land, i. e. its apt 
neſs to bring in yearly, to him that manages it, a 
greater overplus of income above his rent, as a re- 
ward to his labour, Locle. 


JE' ALOUs, dzhel-las. adj. [ jaloux, Fr.] 
I- Suſpicious in love. 

To'both theſe filters have 1 ſworn my love: 
Each jealous of the other, as the ſtung 
Are of the adder. Shakeſp. King Lear. 

| _ Wear your eye thus; not jcalous, nor ſecure-: 
I-would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd: look to't: Se. 

Miſtreſs Ford, the-honeſt woman, the virtuous 

creature, that hath the jealous fool to her huſband! . 
Shakeſp. 
A jealous empreſs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryden 
2. Emulous ; full of competition. 

I could not, without extreme reluQance, reſign 
the theme of your beauty to another hand: give 
me leave to acquaint the world that I am jealous 
of this ſubjeR. Dryden. 

3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour, 

have been. very jealous for the Lord God of- 

hoſts. k 1 Kings. 
4; Zuſpiciouſſy vigflant. 

Lam jealous over you with godly. jealouſy. 

2 Cor. 11. 2. 

His apprehenſions, as his jealous nature had - 
much of ſagacity in it, or his reftleſs and mutindus 
humour, tranſported him. Clarendon. 

5. Suſpiciouſly careful. : | 
Although he-were a prince in military virtue 
approved, and jealous of the honour of the Engliſh - 
nation; yet his cruelties and parricides weighed 

down bis virtucs.-. Bacon : Henry VII. 

They jealous, of their ſecrets, fiercely oppos'd 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteſt ing fate ſupreme. - Milton. - 

How nicely jculous is every ont of us of his own 
nee and yet how maliciouſly prodigal of other 
men's? | Detay of Piaty. 

6. Suſpiciouſly. fearful. | K 
Lis doing wrong creates ſich doubts as theſe; 

Renders us jealous, aud deſtroys our peace. Waller. . 

While the people are fo jealous of the clergy's 
ambition, I do not ſee any other method left for: 
them to reform the world, than by uſiug all honeſt 

arts to make themſelves acceptable to the laity. 


Es 
* 
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Ir ALousv, dzhtl-lus-85; u. J. | jaloufic, Fr. 
from jealous.] 5 | ; 
i--Sufpicion in love. SINE 


But gnawing. ral, out of their ſight ' 
Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Quren. 
How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 


And ſhudd'ring fear; and green-eyed jealouſy / 


| worſhipper of images. A poetical word, 


: 


py, 


> 


- As doubt ful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair; - 
DO love, be moderate; allay thine cxtaſy. S,. 
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Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, | „ diftill'd | poor frize jerbin, and tattered c 
Slight burg Ra, ae 05 with th' effe of fear, + | | he weuld have but ſmall dee 
To taint his noble heart and brain Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him, Shakeſp. | Then trip tliee of thy carnal jerkin, "2 
Wich needleſs jealorufy ? Shakeſp. Cymbeline. | 2, Sweetmeat made by boiling ſugar in the And give thy outward fellow a ürking. Hugg, 
Small jealowfres, tis true, inflame deſire; gelly. 5 I walked into the ſea, in my leathern ierlin — 
Too great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire, | The deſert came on, and jellies brought. King.. an hour before high water. Gy; Tron 
. Dryden. That jelly's rich, this malmſey healing; Is' Kix, dzher-kin, u. ſ. A kind of hawk, 
2+ Suſpicious fear. Pray dip your whiſkers. Pope's Sat. of Horace. \ ''' Ainſaporth. This ſhould be written gyrki 
The obſtinacy in Eſſex in refuſing to treat with | Ts/xxEgTING, dzhen'-nE-ting. u. /. [corrupted | Je'rsEv, dzher'-zF. . . [from the 15 
the king, proceeded only from his jealouſy, that from Funeting, an apple ripe in June.] A of Jerſey, where much yarn is ſpun.] ki 
when the king had got him into his. hands he | ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe, and of a pleaſant | yarn of wool, e _ 
would take reverge upon him. Clarendon, taſte. Mortimer”s Huſbandry. | JERU SALEM Artichokes, dih-rd'-gh.1imjr 7 
3. Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. | Tz/axer, dzhin-nit. n. ſ. {See GzxNneT.] | ty-tshdks. n. /. Sunflower, of which the her 
Je'aLovsy, dzhel-lus-$3. ad. from jealous.) A Spaniſh horſe. 25. So are a ſpecies, J 
Suſpiciouſly ; emulouſly ; with ſuſpicious The Spaniſh king preſents a jennet, Jeruſalem artichokes are increaſed by (mall q No 


fear, vigilance, or caution, To ſhew his love. Prior. | ſets, and by quartering the roots. Martine 


Je 'aLovsxtss, dahéf-Jüs-nis. x. /. [from | To Jz/or ard, dzhip'-phrd. v. a. (See JEO- | Iss, dzhés“. 1. / Lgecle, Fr. getto, Ital.) Shan 


Jealous.) The ſtate of being jealous ; ri- PARDY.] To hazard; to put in danger, | ſtraps of leather tied about the legs of ( 

| valry; ſuſpicion ; ſuſpicious vigilance. , Obſolete. hawk, with which ſhe is held on the ff on 
Nor is it hard for thce to preſerve me amidſt He had been accuſed of Judaiſm, and did boldly | Haus 

the unjuſt hatred and jealonſugſ of too many, which jeopard his body and life for the religion of the Jews. | If 1 prove her haggard, a Th 


thou haſt ſuffered to prevail upon me. King Charles. 2 Mac, | Though that my jeſs were her dear heart ſtrings 


2 EER, dzh&r. v. . [Of uncertain ety- * Jz'orarDovs, dzhEp'-phr-dis. adj. [from I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the w 
-mology.] To ſcoft; to flout; to make | 


ind 
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fepares') Hazardous ; dangerous. | Lo prey at fortune. . Shake/p, the Sh 
"mock. | JE'OPARDY, dzhép-pür-dy. ./. This word | Jx“ssAM INE, dzhes'-s3-min. u. /. | See Jag Fo 
The merry world did on a day, a ſuppoſed to be derived from ai perdu, MINE,] A fragrant flower, " Al 


With his trainbands and mates, agree or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius.) Hazard; Her goodly bolom, like a ſtrawberry bed . 

To meet together where I lay, | * danger; peril. A word not now in ule. Her neck, like to a bunch of cullambines; _ 

| And all in ſport to jeer at me. Herbert. And would ye not poor ſeliowſhip expe], | Her breaſt like lilies, ere their leaves be ſhed: 
_ Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, petulant un- Myſelf would offer you t'accompany, Her nipples, like young bloſſom' d Jeſamines, Seo 


.comely jeſts, loud talking and jeering, which are | | In this adventure's chanceful jeopardy. Hubberd. | T's JesT, dzhest'. v. x. [ gefticulor, Lat.) To 


| 


called indecencies, and incivilities. Taylor. I hy rage ſhall burn thee up, and thou ſhalt turn 0 Q; 
To JEER, dzher. v. 42. To treat with ſcoffs. To aſhes Se our blood ſhall det that fire: 4 3 1 0 
My children abroad are driven to diſavow me, Look to thyſelf, thou art in Jeopardy. Shakeſp. | diſgraced. * Eccles, i To, 
/ for fear of being jeered. Howel's England's Tears. We may impute to all excellencies in compo- Fear you the boar, and go fo vnprovided > 8 1. 
| Jet, dzhEr. 2. / [from the verb.] Scoff; ſitions a kind of poverty, or at leaſt a caſualty or | Mou may 5 on: but! do not like thele ſevzrd FT 
| . taunt; biding jeſt; flout; jibe; mock. { Jjeoparth. 8 Bacon. councils, Sbaleſp. Richard Il. 
Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, - © | To Jerk, dzherk'. v. a. [zeneccan, Sax.) To | JESTF, dzhdet'. u. , [from the verb.] b 
Had loſt his art, and kept his ears. Sift. ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow ; to laſh. It x. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only tg * 
= [They tipe the forchead in a jeer, is ſometimes written yer+. raiſe laughter. ER; e 
As who ſhould ſay—ſhe wants it here; M1 I lack iniquity I Baut is this true, or is it elſe your pleaſure h 
| She may be handſome, young, and r ich; c Sometimes to do me ſervice : nine or ten times 'Like pleaſant travellers, to break a j-? -4 
| But none will r ter for a witch. a Ses. | I thought to've jer#'d him here under the ribs. Sl. Upon the company you overtake? Slateh, 1 
Jeter, dzhe'r-rur. n. /. [from jeer,] A Baſtings heavy,.dry, obtuſe, As for jeft, there be certain things which ougl! * 
| ſcoffer; a ſcorner a mocker. . Only dulneſs can produce; | tobe privileged from it; namely, religion, mat: 1 
J E' ERINGLY, dzhe'r-Ing-1f; adv. [from jeer- While a little gentle jer4ing h ters of ſtate, and great perſons. * ; 
ng * Scornfully; contemptuoully; in mock; Sets the ſpirits all a-working. Swwife. No man ought to have the leſs reverence for the Js 
in ſcoff. | - | To Jrxx, dzherk'. v. 1. To ſtrike up; to accoſt principles of religion, or for the holy ſcriptures Je 
He jeeringly demandeth, whether the ſonorous | eagerly. This ſeems to be the meaning in Legs bile cad profane wits can break j:/: up | 
rays are retracted ? l Derbam, | this place, but is mere cant them. | Tillaſa. | 
JE'ccer, Jlg'-git. 2. /. A-kind of ſauſage. Nor bluſh, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance He had turn'd all tragedy to j-/. Prix, | 
Ainſworth, | a.” | 1 When you the dulleſt of dull things have faid, 
JEJU'NE, dzhè-dzhòô'n. adj. [ jejunus, Lat.] ; But, proud of being known, will jer4 and greet. | And then aſk pardon for the j you made. Yung Js 
I, Wanting; empty; vacant. | A Dryden. | 2. The object of jeſts ; laughing-ſtock. - 
Gold is the only ſubſtance which hath nothing Is Rx, dzhirk'. u. {. [from the verb;] N If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make ſport : 
in it volatile, and yet melteth without much dif- 1. A ſmart quick laſh. bear. | at me; then let me be your 5%, I deſerve it. Sch. * 
ficulty; the melting ſheweth, that it is not jejune, Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry; | 3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, nut 
or ſcarce in ſpirit. | Hacer. | and the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of real; ludicrous, not ſerious ; game, not 
2. Hungry; not ſaturated. : confident folly. le Glanvilt, | earneſt. $6 
In groſs and turbid ſtreams there might he con- Wit is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor That high All ſeer, which 1 dallied with, 
zained nutriment, and not in jejuneor limpid water. the ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis; | Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
= 1 . 5 ren. neither is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in %. Stab, 
3. Dry; unaffeQting deficient in matter. gence, affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly uſed When his playfclows choſe him their king, be 
You may look upon an enquiry made up of hy Virgil. Dryden. Spoke and did thoſe things in jet, which would have J 
mere narratives, as ſome w hat r Boyle. 2. A ſudden ſpring 3 a quick Jolt that ſhocks become a king in earneſt. L Grews 
Jz1u'NENEss, dzhe-dzhv'n-nis. 2. J [from | or ſtarts. "| Je'sTEs, dzhés“ tür. 1. J. {from jef-] 1 
Jejune.] CI Well run 'Tawney, the abbot's churl; 1. One given to merriment and pranks. 
1. Penury; poverty. 7 55 His jade gave him a jert, | | The ſkipping king, he rambled up and com 
/ Canſes of fixation are, the even ſpreading both | As he would have his, rider-hurl Wich ſhallow fers, and raſh bavin wits; 
Parts, and the jejuneneſs, or extreme comminution His hood after the kirk. Bis Nene. | Soon kindled and ſoon burnt. Sale. Ham I. 
of ſpirits! _ | Bacon. Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they | 2. One given to ſarcaſm. 
2: Dryneſs; want of matter that can engage commonly ſwin backwards by jeris, or ſprings, Now, as a jefter; I accoſt you, 


the attention. | e reaching ten yards at once. Seo. Which never yet one friend hath loſt jou. Saft 
JE'LLIED, dzhél-Ud. adi, (See GELLY.]/\ Is laxix, dzher-kin. 1. /. cymeelkm, Sax. ] A 3. Buffoon; jackpudding. A je/ers CF 
Glutinous; brought to a fate of viſeofity. |* jacket; a ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. -  cenſed ſcoffer, was kept at court to . 
Ihe kiſs that ſips 93 A man may wear it on both ſides like a leather time of Charles the firſt. * 

5 Shakeſp. | Another ſort of like looſe fellows do pau?” 


he jellied philtre of her Ups. . Cleaveland. | . Jerbin. | | | 0 
JS&LAY, dzbel-ly, *. f, [gelatinum, Lat.] See | © Unleſs weſhouldexpegithat nature ſhould make] down, amongſt gentlemen, by the name of 1g * 


GELLY, which is the proper orthography. | Jer liur and ſtockings grow out of the ground, what but ure, indeed, notable rogues, and partakeren., 
I, Any * N to a. ſtate of Nutiaouſ- Could ine do better than afford us wool? Mare. only of many ſtealthe, but alſo privy to many u 
r 77 


ie an ambaſſador preſentivg himſelf in a |' torous practices. Spenſer a I 
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ET, dubbt 1. ſ. [3a3acy Sax. get, Dut. ra- 
40 + beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even 
" Aructures and a ſmooth ſurface ; found in 
maſſes, ſeldom of a great fize, lodged in 
clay ; of a fine deep black, having a grain 
reſembling that of wood. It is confounded 


with cannal-C 


tely ſo. Hill. 
Black, for ſooth; coal-black, as jet. Shag. 
There is more — between thy fleſh and 
than between jet and ivory. 
_ Tbe . — clear, 
Now laid with many a fet, | 
ot ſecd pearl, cre ſhe bath'd her there, 


Was known as black as jet. Drayton. 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 
One of us you'll find in jet. Swift. 
Under flowing jet, 
The neck {light ſhaded. Thomfon's Summer. 


. (Jet, Fr.] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 
" Prodigious tis, that one attractive ray 
Should this-way bend, the next an adverſe way 
For ſhould th* unſcen magnetick jet: deſcend 
All the ſame way, they could not gain their end. 
Blackmore. 


Thus the ſmall jet, which haſty hands unlock, 


* Spurts in the gard'ner's eyes who turns the __ 
op 
4 A yard. Obſolete. 
What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 

Or pullet dare walk in their jet? Tuſſer : Huſb. 
7o Jer, dzhét'“. v. n. [ jetter, Fr.] | 
1. To ſhoot forward; to ſhoot out; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 
| Think you not how dangerous 


It is to jet upon a prince's right? Shateſp. 


gait. 
him: how he jets under his advanced plumes, 


. | Sbaleſp. 
3. To jolt; to be ſhaken. [ Jetter, Fr.] 
Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach ſhe was 


thrown out of the hinder ſeat againſt a bar of iron 


in the forepart. _ Wiſeman. 
Js rsAu, dzhet-zam.7 2. [ jetter, Fr.] 
Je'Ts0N, dzhet'-zun.$ Goods or otherthings 


which, having been caſt over board in a 
ftorm, or after ſhipwreck, are thrown upon 
the ſhore, and belong to the lord admiral. 


. Bailey. 
Je'TTY, dahEt'-ty.” adj. {from jet-] 

1. Made of jet. 

2. Black as jet. 

The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and Ma- 

dagaſcar, are of a jetty black. Brown's Julg. Err. 
Her hair 

Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd, 


Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied tor his love in jetty bow'rs below. Pope. 
4 x bom dzho/-il. 1. /. [joyaux, Fr. fjexveelen, 

Dut. | 


1 Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 

many of ſuch as are adorned with precious 
nes. bh 82 

Here, wear this jewel for me; tis my picture. 

| Shakeſp- 


They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtrects, 


OP caiket, where the jerve!, life, 
7 ſome damn'd hand was robb'6 and ta en away. 
| Shakeſp. 
The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
Portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 


in his boſom, without alarming either the eye or 


envy of the world: a man putting all his pleaſures 


to this one, is like à traveller s putting all his | 


Leas into one fer 


„which haz no grain, and 
is extremely hard; and the jet is but mo- 


Sbalgſp. 


| 


And in her jetty curls ten thouſand Cupids play'd. 


Prior. 


* 


3. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a proud 


Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of | 
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2+ A precious ſtone; a gem 
Jewels too, ſtones, rich and precious ſtones, 
Stol'n by my daughter! SD. Merch. of Venice. 
Proud fame's imperial ſeat 
With jervelt blaz d, magnificently great. Pope. 
3. A name of fondneſs; an appellation of 
tender regard. 
Bid farewel to your ſiſters. 
—Ye jewels of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you, Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Jz'wEL-H0usE, dzh&-Il-hous, or Office. n. . 


. The place where the regal ornaments are | 


repoſited. 
The king has made him maſter of the jervel- 
houſe. Shahkeſp. 


Je'wELLER, dzh0'-11-lvr, . f. [from jexwel.] | 
One who trafficks in precious ſtones; 

Theſe grains were as like little dice as if they 

had been made by a jeweller. Boyle. 

The price of the market to a j-wve/ler in his 

trade is one thing; but the intrinſick worth of a 

thing to a man of ſenſe is another. Z' Eftrange. | 


I will turn jeweler - I ſhall then deal in dia- 


monds, and all ſorts of rich ſtones. Audiſin. 
Jews-EARS, dzhô'z-èrz. n. . [from its re- 
ſemblance of the human ear. Shzxner.} A 
fungus, tough and thin; and naturally, 
while growing, of a rumpled figure, like a 
flat and variouſly hollowed cup: from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 
ſides in many places run into the hollow, 
ſo as to repreſent in it ridges like thoſe of 
the human ear. It generally grows on the 
lower parts of the trunks of elder- trees de- 
caying. The common people cure them- 
ſelves of ſore throats with a decoction of 
it in milk. HilPs Mat. Med. 
An herb called jet er groweth upon the lower 
parts of elder, and ſometimes aſhes: in warm water 
it ſwelleth, and openeth extremely. 
Jews-HARP, dzhO'z-harp. 2. /. A kind of 
muſical inftrument held between the teeth, 
which gives a ſound by the motion of a 
broad ſpring of iron, which, being ſtruck 
by. the hand, plays againſt the breath. 
IEWS-MALLOw, dzh$'z-mal-l6. n. /. [cor- 
chorus, Lat.] Ranwolf lays it is ſown in 
great plenty about Aleppo as a pot-herb, | 
the Jews boiling the leaves of this plant to 
cat it with their meat. | Miller, 
IEWS-s TONE, dzhd'z-ton. n. ,. The clavated 
ſpine of a very large egg-ſhaped ſea-urchin, 
petrified by long lying in the carth. 
of a regular figure, oblong and roanded, 
ſwelling in the middle, and gradually taper- } 
ing; about three quarters of an inch in 
length, and half an inch in diameter; ridged 
and furrowed alternately, in a longitudinal 
direction; and its colour is a pale duſky 
grey, with a faint caſt of duiky reddiſhneſs. 
It is found in Syria. Hill's Mat. Med. 
Ie, If. conjunction. [Y, Sax.] ; 
1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were ſo, that. A 
 bypothetical particle. 
Abſolute approbation, without any cautions, 
qualifications, zfs or ands. Hooker. 
Tf that rebellion. 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abject routs; 
I ſay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear d, 
In his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, , | 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been there. Shakeſp.. Henry IV. 
they have done this deed, my noble lord. | 
—1f ! talk'ſt thou to me of ½ Thou art a 
traitor. | Sbaleſp. 
This ſeeing of all things, becauſe we can deſire 
to ſee all things, Malbranche makes a proof that 
they are preſent to our minds; and if they be 
preſent, they can no ways be preſent, but by the | 
Preſence of God, who containg chem all. Locle. 
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Bacon. | * 


It is“ 


2 


| of things or perſons. 


IGN 


This infallibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to 
this, that if a thing be true, it is impoſſible to be 
falſe, - « Tilletſn. 

All of them ſuppoſed theapoſtle to have allowed 
the Epicurean maxims to be good; if fo be there 
were no reſurre Aton. Atterbury. 

Tiftphone, that oft haſt heard my pray'r, 
Afſiſt, if Oedipus deſerve thy care. Pope's Statins, 

2+ Whether or no. 

Uncertain by augury, or chance; 

But by this eaſy riſc they all advance. Dryden. 

She doubts two and two make four: 

It can't it may be and it muſt; 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
In doubting / ſhe doubts or no. Prior. 
3. Allowing that; ſuppoſe it be granted that. 
| Such mechanical circumitances, if 1 may fo call 
them, were not neceſſary to the experiments. Boyle. 
I'sNEoOUs, Ig'-nytis. adj. Iigneus, Lat.) Fiery; 
containing fire; emitting fire; having the 
nature of fire, | | 

That the fire burns by heat, leaves us ſtill ig- 
norant of the immediate way of ignecus ſolutions. 

Glanville": Scepfes. 
Ion1'>0TENT, Ig- np“ pò-tènt. adj. [ignis and 
potens, Lat.] Prefiding over fire. 

Vulcan is called the pow'r igni potent. Pope. 
IV FATUUS, Iig-nis- fit -u- us. 1. /. [Lat.] 
Will with the wiſp; Jack with the lanthorn. 

Vapours ariſing from putrified waters are uſually 
called ignes fatui. Newton's Optichs. 
-7o VGNITE, ig“ nit. v. a. [from ignis fire, 

Lat.] To kindle; to ſet on fire. A chy- 

mĩcal term. a 

Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and 

then powder it. Grew's Muſeum. 
Icx!TiON, Ig-nish'-an, u. /. [ienition, Fr. 
from ignite.] The act of kindling, or of ſet- 
ting on fire. | | 

Ihe laborant ſtirred the kindled nitre, that the 
ignition might be preſently communicated. Boyle. 

Thoſe black cireular lines we ſee on diſhes, and 
other turned veſſels of wood, are the effects of ig- 
nition, by the preflure of an edged ſtick upon the 
veſſel turned nimbly in the lathe. Ray, 
Icx1T1BLE, Ig/-ni-tibl. adj. [from ignite.) In- 

flammable; capable of being ſet on fire. 

Not in uſe; - | 

Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſulphur 
or ignitible parts. Brown's Vulgar Eryours. 

Icx1vomovus, ig-niv'-v6-mbts. adj. lignivo- 
mus, Lat.] Vomiting fire. 

Vulcanos and ignivomors mountains are ſome of 
the raoſt terrible ſhocks af the globe. Derbam. 

IGNO'BLE, Iig-n&bl. adj. [ignoble, Fr. ig- 
nobilis, Lat.] 2 — 

1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of illuſ- 

trious race. | 

As when in tumults riſe th” igzable crowd, 
Mad are their motions, and their tongues are loud. 
| Dryden. 

2. Worthleſs ; not deſerving honour. 


The noble fe doth want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock graft with iguable plants. Shateſp, 
Icx0'BLY, Ig-n0/-bl3. adv. [from ignob le.] Ig- 
nominiouſly ; meanly ; diſhonourably; re- 
proachfully ; diſgracefully. | N 
To theſe, that ſober race of men,'whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame 
Zaubliy I Milian Paradiſe 47. 
Here, over-match'd in fight; in heaps they lie; 
There ſcatter d o er the fields ignobly fly. Dx. 
IN OMNI Ous, Ig-nö-min-yüs. adj, (ignom:- 
nicuæ, Fr. iguominigſus; Lat.] Mean; thame- 
ful; reproachful ; diſhonourable. Uſed both 


of perions and things. 
They with pale fear ſurpriz d, | 2; 
2 | Bae = N Milton 


ö 2 6 Ccthegus, 


r 


Vſed 


We % 


| 
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their evidence as defective, or too weak to 


thereby ſto 


* 
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IGN 
_ « Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur's, *ſcap'd this ignominious fate. Dryd. 
"They gave, and ſhe trans ſerr dthe curs'd advice, 
That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe; 
By igneminionr arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their 
1 friends... | a Prior. 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacrificed | 
to one ſingle, rapacious, obſcure, ignominiou; pro- 
jector. | . Swift. 
Toxomi'x10vsLY, ig-n&-min'-yis-1F. adv. 
[from ignominious.] Meanly ; ſcandaloully; 
diſgracefully ; ſhamefully ; reproachfully. 
It is ſome allay to the infamy of him who died 
. © Iyneminiorfly tg be buried privately. South. 
I'G NOMINY, ig'-nd-min-y. 2. /. [ignominic, 
Fr. zgnominia, Lat.] Diſgrace ; reproach ; 
ſhame ; infamy ; meanneſs ; diſhonour. 
Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n: 
Thy ignominy fleep with thee in the grave. Shakeſp. 
Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but difpraiſe 
And ignominy; yet to glory aſpires, 
2» Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks 


- 


| 


| 


fame. 

. Milton. 
Their generals have been-received with houour 

after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 


queſt. | 
IGNOR A'MUS, [g-n6-ri\-mas. n. J. [Lat.] 


grand inqueſt impinnelled in the inquiſition 
of cauſes criminal and publick; and written 


Addiſon, | 


I. Ignoramus is a word properly uſed by the 


| 


/ 


upon the bill, whereby any crime is offered 
to their confideration, when they miſlike 


make good the preſentment: the effect of 
which word 1o written is, that all farther 
inquiry upon that party, for that fault, is 
pped, and he delivered without 
farther anſwer. }.- | _ Cowel. 
>. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtructed pre- 
tender. A low word. 
Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he 
has a wit and an underſtanding above all the world, 
and he ſhall readily admit the commendation. 
eng South. 
ns. u. /. [ignorance, Fr. 


o 


| 


' I'SNQRANCE, Iig'-nd-ri 
7 832 Lat.] | 
1. Want of knowledge; unlearnedneſs. 
N If all theclergy were as learned as themſelves are 
that moſt complain of ignorance in others, yet our 
book of prayer might remain the, ſame. Hooler. 
' .  Tanorance is the curſe of God, 


Knowledge the wing wherewith e fly to heav'n. 
' & | Shakeſp." | 
Still baniſh your defenders, till at length ” 
Tour ignorance deliver, ou. | 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation | 
That won you without blows. Sbakeſp. 
If we' fee right, weſee our woes; 2 
Then what avails it to have eyes? 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 
The only wretched are the wiſe! Prlor. 


a. Want of knowledge reſpecting ſome par- 


_ ticular thing. 
It is in every body's power to pretend ignorance 
w of the lac. | Sherleck. 


3. Want of knowledge diſcovered: by exter- 
nal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

Forgive us all our ſins, negligences, and igne- 
rances. f Common Prayer. 


Puniſh me not for my fins and-ignorances. Tol. 


| rages oat] . 

. Wanting knowledge ; unlearued; unin- 
Kructed; wnenlightened. © 

_  Sofoolih was] png ggorant, I was as F- n 
I Thy letters have tranſported me e ES 

This jo#'rant preſent and I feel now 
Tho future in the 
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LGENORANT, Ig*-pd;rant. 4%. [ignorant, Fr. 


2. Unknown ; undiſcovered. This is merely 


. 


contempft. 5 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, 1 
counttharlitile. e & ee 


116 
In ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th' ignorant | 


/ - 


More learned than the ears, Shateſp. Coriolanus. 
- He that doth not know thoſe things which are 


of uͤde for him to know, is but an ignorant man, ! 


whatever he may know beſides. Tillstfon, 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, ' 
And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves. Pope. 


poetical. 
If you know aught, which does behove my 
knowledge 
Thereof to be informed, impriſon't not 
ln ignorant concealment. Shatkeſp. Hinter's Tale. 
3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 
Let not judges be ſo ignorant of their own right, 
as to think there is not left to them, as a principal 
part of their office, a wiſe application of laws. 
| | Bacon's Eſſays, 
O viſions ill foreſeen! Better had 1 
_* Liv'd ignorant of future! ſo had borne 
My part of evil only, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Unacquainted with. In a good ſenſe. 
 Jgnorant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. Dryden. 
5. Ignorantly made or done. Unuſual. 
His ſhipping, | 
Poor norant haubles, on our terrible ſeas 
Like egg-ſhells mov'd. Sbaleſp. 
TI'sXORANT, Ig'-n6-rant. u. ſ. One untanght, 
unlettered, uninſtructed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach, 


Our zealous ignorants to preach ! Denbam. 


I'SXORANTLY, {g'-n6-rint-ly. adv. [from ig- 
norant.] Without kngwledge ; unſkilfully ; 
without information. 

The greateſt and moſt cruel ſoes we have, 
Are thoſe wham you would ignorantly ſave. Dryd. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per- 
for ed admirably, we ſometimes miſtake his blun- 
ders for beauties, and are ſo ignorantly fond as to 
copy after them. ö Watts. 


To IGNO'RE, Ig-nò r. v. a. [ignorer, Fr. ignoro, 
Lat.] Not to know; to be ignorant of. 
This word Boyle endeavoured to introduce; 
but it has not been received. | 


; 


Il ignorednot the ſtricter interpretation, given by 
modern criticks to divers texts, by me alledged. 

08 3 Boyle. 
Philoſophy would ſolidly be eſtabliſhed, if men 

would more carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe things that 


they know from thoſe that they ignore. Boyle, | 
IG6Nn0'SCIBLE, Ig-n0s'-81bl. adj. {ignoſcibilis, 
Lat.] Capable of pardon, ict. 


JIG, dzhlg'. „ /½ [giga, Ital. geige, Teut. a 
fiddle.} A light careleſs dance, or tune. 
When Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, inſtead of their warlike 
muſick, he appointed to them certain laſcivious 
lays and leoſe jigs; by which he ſo mollified and 
abated their courage, that they forgot their former 


fierceneſs. a Spenſer on Jreland. 
As fiddlers ſtill, | 


Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
- Thruſt one more jig upon you. Donne. 
Poſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe 
Ng-given times, to countenance a legitimate poem. 
62 LY Ben Fonſon. 


| 


All the ſwains that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance reſort. 
The muſes bluſh'd ts ſee their friends exalting 
Thoſe elegant delights of jig and vaulting. ' Fenton. 

They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
ne ſhould dance a jig next October in Weſtminſter- 
«hall. WWW Arbutbnot. 
Another Phoebus, thy on Phoebus reigns; 


Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pope. | 


To Jiq, *dzhig'. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
dance careleſly; to dance. Expreſſed in 


| Jic-MARER, dzblg'-mi-kir, a. J C3 


1 


Milton. | 


LI 


plays merr; 
ſou à m 


make.) One who dances or 
Your only jig-maker / what 
but be merry ; 
J1coumBos, dzhig-gäm-bab. 
word.] A trinket ; a knick-k; 
contrivance in machinery, 
He rifled all his pokes and {obs 
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Sbal:ſp, Hom. 
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Hud ra, 
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Scotland! 
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Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the 5% 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man. 
To throw herſelf away on fools. OM, Colas 

2. A name of contempt for a woman. 

- When love Was all an eaſy Monarch s cre | 
Jiits rulV'dthe ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces wilt. Pu 

ToJiLT, dzhilt”. v. a. {from the noun.]Totrig 

a man by flattering his love with hopes, a 

then leaving him for another, 

Tell who loves who ; 

And who is jiled for another's ſake, D 
Tell a man, paſhonately in love, that he i; 11 

bring witneſſes of the falſehood of his mil 

and three kind words of hers ſhall invalicas 

their teſtimonies. | Lick, 

To Nur, dzhilt', v. 2. To play the jilt; u 
practiſe amorous deceits. 

She might have learn'd cuckold, ji/t andſhan, 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Cingrew, 
To Ji'NnGLE, dzhing'l. v. ». [A word made 
from angle, or copied from the ſound in 
tended to be expreſſed.] To clink; to 
ſound with a kind of ſherp rattle, 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jingly 
fools ? Chats), 

7 With noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, ſingling chains, 
We were awaked. Shakeſp. Teng. 
The bells ſhe jingle, and the whiſtle blew. In. 
You ne'er with jingling words deceive the er; 
And yet, on humble ſubjeQs, great appear. Sui. 

What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and ſingling ſyllables grown old! P 

JinGLE, dzhing'I. ». /. [from the verb.] 

t. Any clink, or ſharp rattle. 

2. It is uſed, I think, improperly, to expreſs 
the correſpondence of ſound in the effec 
of rhyme. * ; 

Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all nations 
who call conceits and jing/es wit. Daus. 

3. Any thing ſounding; a rattle; a bell. 

If you plant where ſavages are, do not only er- 
tertain them with trifles and jing/es, but uſe then 
juſtly. Bacon's Eſogo 

ILE, fl. 2. . (corrupted from aiſle, Fr.) 4 
walk or alley in a church or publick b 
ing. Properly aile. 

3 hs — ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long iles extend. . 
ILE, tl. n, / Caiſſe, Fr.] An ear of corn. 4% 
ILE'US, eds. 2. T [Lat. 1 

An ilevs, bod ore the twiſting of the 

guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inſert; 
of one part of the gut within the other. Aral 

PLEX, Y-lex. n./. [Lat.] : 1 

The lex, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives wech 
England, is a hardy ſort of tree, and ea) 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a ſort they I 

zina; the wood of which, when old, 1s finely : 
bletted, as if it were painted. * 
IL1ac, W-yAk. adj, Liliacus, Lat.] Relating ® 


the lower bowels. 2 
he iliac paſſion is a Kind of conyulſon ig it 
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belly. lule 


ILL 


Paſſion, It-yik-pish'-an. A kind of 
2 be, — ſeat is the ilium, 
whereby that gut is twiſted, or one part 
enters the cavity of the part immediately 
below or above; whence it is alſo called 
valus 
1 5 die of the iliac paſſion have their bel- 
lies much ſwelled. #loyer on the Humours:. 
lux, UK. adj. ſealc, Sax,] The ſame. It is 
fill retained in Scotland, and denotes each: 
2s, ilk ane of you, every one of you. It allo 
" ſignifies, the ſame ; as, 147 yy 9 of that ilk, 
denates a gentleman whoſe ſurname and 
the title of his eſtate are the fame; as, 
Macintoſh of Macintoſh, 
Shepherds, ſhould it nor.yſhend 
Your roundels freſh, to hear a doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Reſalind, 
That Colin made? it can 1 you rehearſe. Spenſer. 
Ir, i. adj. [contracted from Ev1L,. and re- 
taining all its ſenſes. } 
. Bad in any reſpect ; contrary to good, whe- 
ther phyfical or moral; evil, See EviL, 
There ſome i planet reigns; 
1 muſt be patient, till the Heavens look 
With an aſpect more favourable. Shakeſþ. 
Of his own body he was ill, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Sha *eſp. Hen, VIII. 
Neither is it / air only that makech an // 
ſeat ; but i} ways, ill markets, and i neighbours. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
Some, of an I and melancholy nature, incline 
the company to be ſad and ill-diſpoſed: others, of 
a jovial nature, diſpoſe them to be merry. Bacon. 
„ Sick; diſordered ; not in health. I know 
not that evi / is ever uſed in this ſenſe. 
You wiſh me health in very happy ſcaſon; 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething it. Sbaleſp. 
I have known two towns of the greateſt conſe- 
quence loſt, by the governours falling / in the 
time of the ſi Temple. 
It, IV. . / 
1; Wickedneſs; depravity; contrariety to 
holineſs. | 
Al, to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, hath 
4 natural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance. Bacon. 
Young men to imitate all ;//s are prone 3 | 
But are compell'd to avarice alone: 
For then in virtue's ſhape they follow vice. Dryd. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtil], 
Exerts ĩtſelf, and then throws off the i//. Dryden. 
2, Misfortune ; miſery. 
Who can all ſenſe of others i/ls-eſcape, 


— 
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| 


— 


Though plung' d in i//; and exercis'd in care, 
Vet never let the noble mind deſpair; 
When preſt by dangers, and beſet with foes, | 

The gods their timely ſuccour interpoſe; 

Aud when our virtue ſinks, o'crwhelm'd with grief, 
By unforeſeen expedients bring relief. A. Phillips. 
ILL, Il, ad. 

1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpe&. 
A at eaſe, both ſhe and all her train 
Theſcorching ſun hadborne, and beating rain. Dryd. - 
2. Not eafily ; with pain; with difficulty, 
Thou deſir ſt ; 2 
The pumihmert all on thyſelf ! alas! 
Bear thine own firſt; id, able to ſuſtain 
His full wrath, whoſe thou feel'ſl as yet leaſt part, 
And my diſpleaſure bear'ſt ſo ill. _ Milton. 
wml bears the ſex a youthiul lover's fate, | 
1 © juſt approaching to the nuptial ſtate Dryd. 
Lt, . ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in com- 
1 to expreſs any bad quality or con- 
uon, which may be eaſily underſfbod by 


the _ollowing-cxamples. | 


*, H. Jubflantiwve. 


gerous conjectures in 


— 
* 


ill breeding minds. 


, from volvo to roll. | 


Shakeſp. Hamlet. 


ls but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate": Fuv. | 


TITLE 


No lock, no laſt adieu before he went! | 


In an ii boding hour to ſlaughter ſent. Dryd, Ar. 
| I know © 
The voice ili boding, and the ſolemn ſound. PL;/t;p.. 
The wiſeſt prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of il deſigning men. Swifts Examiner. 
Your ii meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies, 
Who threat'ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride 
To wring from me and tell to them my ſecret. Mili. 
A ſpy diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand, 
To bribe whole vigilance, Ægiſthus told 
A mighty ſum of i perſuading gold. 
ILL, I. adwvers. 
There ſounded an i according cry of the ene- 
mies, and a lamentable noiſe was carried abroad. 
Wiſd. xvüi. 10. 


Pope. 


My colleague, 
Being ſo i affected with the gout, 
Will not be able to be there in perſon. Ben Jonſon. 
The examples 

Of every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 

Have put us in theſe i// beſeeming arms. Shakeſp. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe; 

I would reſtore the fruitful Kent, the gift 

Of Vortigern, or Hengiſt's ii bought aid, Dryd. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 

To ſee our women's teeth look white; 

And ev'ry ſaucy i bred fellow _ 

Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
The ungrateſul treaſon of her ii choſen huſ- 

band overthrows her. Sidney. | 


the ſpirits. Collier, 
There grows, - | 
In my moſt i compos'd affection ſuch | 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, | 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Sal. 
To what end this i concerted lye, | 
Palpable and groſs ? Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Our generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely to 
make the beſt uſe of their numbers, without throw- 
ing them away on any i concerted projects. 
| Addiſon on the War. 
The ſecond datighter was a peeviſh, forward, 
i conditioned creature as ever was. Arbuthnot. 
No Perſian arras hides his homcly walls 
With antick veſts, which, through their ſhady fold, 
Betray the ſtreaks of i diſſembled gold. Dryd. 
You ſhall not find me, daughter, | 
After the ſlander of moſt ftep-mothers, 
I ey'd unto you. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
I fee thy ſiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſk, and thy brother's death, | 
In the purſuit of our i fated loves. Addiſon. 
'Others il fated are condemid to toil = | 
Their redious life. Prior. 
Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much 
© better than an artificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch 
ſtudied ways of being 41 faſhioned. 


ing, than when 1 am bound to ſeek it in an 1 
favoured creature, like a pearl an a dunghill. 
Sidney. 
Near to an old , favoured caſtle they meant | 
to perform their unknightly errand. Sidney. 
If a man had but an 1 fa voured noſe, the deep 
thinkers would - cantrive to impute-the cauſe to 
the prejudice of his education. Sri ft. 
I was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed. 
— And you ſped, fir? 
| — Very i favonredly. Shaleſp. 


they do, to deſtroy ii formed and miſ-· haped 
ductions. 

The fabled- dragom never guarded more 

The golden fleece, than he his i got ſtore. 5 

| Ju. 


Bid him employ his care for chaſe my ind. 


Envy, how does it look? How meagre and / 
complexioned ? It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts | 


Locke. | | 
| Much better, when I find virtue in a fair lodg- 


They would not make bold, as every where | 
pro- | | 


. 


mind, by the delight i 


ILL 


I govern'd paſſions iti à prince's breaff, 
Hazard his private and the public reſt. Welles. 
That knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial and 
#1 grounded. Dryden"s Dufreſnoy. 
I grounded paſſions qui wear away; 
What's built upon 1 decay. Wale. 
Hither, of i join'd ſons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. 
| Milton, 
Nor has he erred above once by i judged ſu-- 
perfluity. | Garth. 
Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an 
ill looked veſſel? L' Eftrange. 
The match had been ſo I made for Plexirtus, 
that his i// led life would have tumbled to deſtruc- 
tion, had there not come fifty to his defence. 


* 4 Sidney. 
Theſe are the product | : 
Of thoſe ii mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, 
Where good with bad were match'd. Milton. 


The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Diſpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their di mann'd walls. 
He will not hear me out! 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead? 
Curb their / manner'd zeal. Dryden: 
It is impoſſible for the moſt id minded, ava- 
ricious, or cunning clergyman to do the leaſt in- 
Juſtice to the meaneſl cottager, in any batgain for 
tythes. 2 
Soon as the ili omen'd rumour reach'd his car, 
Who can deſcribe th' amazement in his face! 
| TIT , 9 
The eternal law of things muſt not be altered, 
to comply with his 1 ordered choice. Locke, 
* you expoſe the ſcene, 
wn the ill organ d engines f 
Off fly the — ab a Swift, 
For Phthia fix'd is my return; | 
Better at home my il paid pains to mourn, 


| 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public ſcorn. 


Dryden. 

There motley images her fancy ſtrike, 

Figures il! pair'd, and ſimilirs unlike. Pepe. 
Sparta has not to boaſt of ſuch a woman; 

Nor Troy to thank her, for her itt plac'd love. 


1 ſhall direct you, a taſk for which I take myſelt 
not to be il qualified, becauſe I have had oppor- 
tunities to obſerve the follies of women. Sevift, 


Actions are pleaſing or diſpleaſing, either in 


themſelves, or confidered as a means toa greaterand 


more defirable end: the eating of a well · ſeaſoned 
diſh, ſuited to à man's palate, may move the 
that accompanies the 
eating, without reference to any other end; to 


which the conſideration of the pleaſure there is in 


health and ſtrength may add a new guſt, able to 


make us ſwallow an i reliſhed potion, Locke, 


_ - - 


Bluſhes, i reſtrain'd, betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day. Pope. 
Behold the fruit of i// rewarded pain. Dryden. 
The god inform'd 


This i// ſhapid body with a daring ſoul. Drydet. 


There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were 1 


| ſorted : whole pyramids of fweetmeats for boys and 


„ M % ooo 


women ; but little of ſolid meat for men. Dryd. 
It docs not belong to the prieſt's office to im- 
poſe this name in baptiſm: he may refuſe to pro- 
nounce the ſame, if the ꝓarents give them Edt. 
erous, filthy, or i ſounding names. Aid. 
Ni ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not ſend grace, 


Pardon and terms of love to all of you ?- Sep. 


From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid; remove 


A uſeleſs ſorrow, and an #/ ſtart d love. Prior. 


| 


Ah, why th' 7// ſuiting paſtime muſt 1 r? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are frre: 
1U the gay ſports wich troubled 


18.5 N 1 Holdin of. ill. taſted thing rin the 
And make good uſe of his i gotten Power. 1 g of,. Hf 
By melt ring men much. better thin bimfelf. . 25 al ee | 


| 
i 
: 
' 
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IIA T Ion, U- AA-shün. u. F. Lillaris, Lat.] In- 


| I, BGA'LITY, le 1&-gal-l-t$.n./{fromillega/ 1 


TLLE/GALLY, U-Ie- gal- j. adv. [from illegal] 


21S L 
The maid, with downcaſt eyes, and mute with 


grief, | 
For death unfiniſh'd, and i tim'd relief, 


Stood ſullen to her ſuit. Dryden : Ovid. 


How ſhould opinions, thus ſettled, be given up, 


if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, as 
there never fails to be, where men find themſelves 
illi treated? \ Lacke. 
That boldneſs and ſpirit which lads get amongſt 
their playfellows at ſchool, has ordinarily a mix- 
ture of rudeneſs and i turned confidence ; ſo that 
theſe miſbecoming and diſingenuous ways of ſhift- 
= in the world muſt be unlearned, Lac be. 
I, I, before words beginning with /, ſtands 
Tor in. 
ItLA/CHRY MABLE,, Il-lak'-kry-mibl. adj. [i/- 
lachrymabilis, Lat.] Incapable of weeping. 


| Dick. 

ILLA“ SEN, H-lap's..n. /. Lillapſus, Lat.] 

1. Gradual emiſſion or entrance of one thing 
into another, | 


As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the | 


illagſe of the fire into it, appears all over like fire; 
ſo the ſouls of the bleſſed, by the i/apſe of the di- 
vine eſſence into them, ſhall be all over divine. 
| | | Norris. 
2. Sudden attack ; caſual coming: 
| Lite is oft preſerved 
. By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwift i/lapſe- 
Of accident diſaſtrous. Thomſon's Summer. 


To ILLA'QUEATE,, il-IY-qw-At. v. a. (;Ha- | 


gueo, Lat.] To entangle;. to entrap; to 
enſnare, 2 


L am iaqueated, but not truly captivated. into N 


your concluſion. More Divine Dialogues. 
LAG V EA “TTTOx, H- q wé-A“-shün. . /. (from 
ilaqueate.] | 
1. The act of (catching or enſnaring, | 
The word in Matthew dath not only ſignify 
ſuſpenſion, or pendulous ilagueation, but alſo ſuf- 
focation, LN Brozwn. 
2. A ſnare; any thing to catch another; a 
* nooſe. | 


'Ference ; concluſion drawn from premiſes. 
Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous %- 

tion from the indulgence of God unto Cain, con- 
cluding an immunity unto himſelf, Brown. 

_  Tllation ſo orders the intermediate ideas as to 
 Miſcover what connection there is in each link. of 
the chain, whereby the extremes are held together. 

5 a Locke. 
ILlaTiye, I-la-tiv. adj. [illatus, Lat.] Re- 

lating to illation or concluſion. 

In common diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual par- 


: 


ticles as for, becauſe, manifeſt-the act of reaſoning | 


as well as the ifative Particles then and there fore. 


Watts. | 
ILLA'UDABLE,[-12-d4bl. adj, [illaudabilis, Lat.] 


Unworthy of praiſe or commendation. r. 
Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Nlaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. 
ILLA'UDABLY, 11-14-d4b-lF. adv. {from illau- 
dable;)Unworthily; withoutdefervingpraife. 
It is natural for all people to form, not illau- 
dally, too favourable a judgment of their own 
country. | Broome. 
ILLEGAL, H-I&-gal. adj. [in and legalis, Lat.] 
Contrary to law. W 


No, patent can oblige the ſubjeck againſt law, 


4 


unleſs an illegal patent paſſed in one kingdom can 
bind another, and not itſelf, | Swift. 
Contrariety to law. 
le wiſhed, them to conſider what votes they 
had paſſed, of the illagality of all thoſe commiſſions, 
and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of all the proceedings 
by virtue of them. * » Clarendon. 


We 
. 


1L L 


| ILtn/61BLE, HdA&dzh-4bl. adj. Cin and legibilis, 
from ego, Lat.] What cannot be read. 
The ſecretary poured the ink- box all over the 
writings, and ſo defaced thera that they were made 
| altogether i/legible. Howel. 


ILLE&!TIMACY, H1-16-dzhit'-y-ma-sy. u. /. 
| [from #!legitimate.] State of baſtardy. 
{ ILL!GITIMATE, I1-I8-dzhit-ti-met. adj, [in 

and /egitimus, Lat.] Unlawfully begotten ; 

not begotten in wedlock, | 

Grieve not at your late; 
For all the world is i//:yitimate. 

Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that en- 
dearing tenderneſs and uncommon ſatisfaction, 
which a good man finds in the love and conver- 
ſation of a parent. Addiſon's Spectator. 


ILLEGUTIMATELY,[l-18-dzhit'-ty-met-ly.adv. 
[from i/legitimate.] Not begottenin wedlock, 
fILLEGITIMA TION, {-18-dzhit-ty-mY-s8hfin. 


not begotten in wedlock, 
Richard III. had a reſolution, out of his hatred 
to both his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon 


the other of i/legitimation. Bacon. 


Milton. 


What cannot be levied or exacted. 
He reQified the method of collecting his revenue, 
and removed obſolete and ill eviable parts of charge. 
Hale. 
ILLFA'vouRED, 11-fY-vard. adj. Deformed. 
O, what a world of vile i/{favour'd faults 
Look handſome in three hundred pounds a-year ! 
| | Shateſp. 


p 


; 


1ILLFA'VOUREDLY, il-fY-vard-ly. adv, 

1. With deformity. 

2. Roughly; ruggedly : in ludicrous language. 
- He, ſhook him very i/{favouredly for the time, 
raging through the very bowels of his country, and 
plundering all whereſoever he came. Howel. 

ILLFA'VOUREDNESS, [l-fa'-vard-nls, 2. /. De- 
formity. 

1 U-Ub'-bér-Al. ad}. Lilliberalis, 

Lat. | 
x. Not noble ; not ingenuous. | 
Ihe charity of moſt men is grown fo cold, and 

their religion ſo illiberal. King Charles. 
2. Not munificent ; not generous ; ſparing. 

Yet ſubſiſt they did, and well too: an argument 
that that earth did not deal out their nouriſhment 
with an overſparing or i//iberal hand. Woodward. 
TLLIBERA'LITY,-[-Ib-ber-ral-l-ty. 1. /. (illi- 
beralitas, Lat. from uliberal.] 
1. Meanneſs of mind. 
2. Parſimony; niggardlineſs ; want of muni- 
ficence. | 
The /liberality of parents, in allowance towards 
their children, is an harmful error, and acquaints 
them with ſhifts. F Bacon. 
TILLYBERALLY, I1-Wb'-beEr-ral-y. adv. [from 
literal.) Difingenuoully ; mranly. 

One that had been bountiful only upon ſurprize 
and incogitancy, illilerally retracts. Decay of Picty. 
TLiLYermT, U-Hs“-sit. adj. Lillicitus, Lat. i/licite, 
Fr.] Unlawful ;. as, an illicite trade. | 
20 ILLIGHTEN, II-Iit'n. v. u. Lin and lighten. 

To enlighten; to. illuminate. A word, I 
believe, only in Raleigh. | 

| Corpoxeal light cannot be, becauſe then it would 
not pierce the air, nor diaphanous bodies; and yet 
every day we ſee the air i/lightened. Raleigh, 


ILtr'MIiTABLE; [1-lm*my-tabl. adj: [in and 


Although in aderation of idols, unto the fubtiler 
' | heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſymbolical ; 
yet was the idolatry direct in the people, whoſe cre- 
; ulity is ilimitable; and who may be made believe 


C leu ve land. | 


n. /. (from illegitimate.} The ſtate of one | 


falfe and incompetent pretexts,the one of attainder, | 


ILLE' VIABLE, [1-IEv'-vy-abl. adv. Clever, Fr.] 


1 


I 


* 


I 
1 


| 


: 


In & manner contrary to la 


; #32 l 


8 - 
: — 


chat any thing i GO Brown. 
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ILLYMITEDNESS,il-lim-my-tid-njs, 1. 


ILLYTERATE, Il-Ilt'-tE-rtt. 24% 


With. 


ILL 


Wich what an awful world-reygty; 
Were firſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd ks er, 
The i/limitable void? * 
III NMITARL v, HAMm“mg-tàb-blF. ac g 
ilimitable.] Without ſuſceptibilit rom 
bounds. y of 
ILLYMmITED, H-lim'-my-tid, ad. 


a U AE 
Lat. #/imite, Fr.] Unbounded; i * hy 


interminable, 
1 from 
illimited.] Exemption from all bounds 

The abſolutenefs and illimitedueſi of his 1 
miſſion was generally much ſpoken of. D 
„Lilli. 
Lat.] Unlettered ; untaught ; unlearneg? 
unenlightened by ſcience. : 

The duke was iterate, yet had learned 1 
court to ſupply his own defects, by the drain, 
unto him of. the belt ioftruments of experience. 

Witt 

Th' iWiterate writer, empirick like, applies 4 

To minds diſeas'd unſafe chance remedies: 


Thelearn'din ſchools, where knowledge firſt bega . 
I 


Studies with care th' anatomy of man; 
Sees virtue, vice, and paſſions in their cauſe 
. * 
And fame from ſcience, not from fortune dry, 
| we Dry, 
In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity not only th 
learned and the wiſe, but the ignorant and i//iter 


embraced torments and death. Tilisfu, 


ILL!YTERATENESS, !1-It-t&ret-nls, . /. [from 


literate.) Want of learning ; ignorance gf 
ſcience. . 

Many acquainted with chymiſtry but by repor, 
have, from the i//iteratene/s and impoſtures of thoſe 
that pretend. ſkill in it, entertained an ill opinion 
of the art. Biol. 


ILLYUTERATURE, {I-lit'-tE-ri-tur, n, /. (in a 


literature.] Want of learning. A word nat 
much uſed. 
The more uſual cauſes of this deprivation art, 


want of holy orders, i/l#teratrre, or inability for 


the diſcharge of that facred function, and irreli- 
gion, Ayliffe's Parerga, 
'/LLNESS,. i-nbs. 1. /. {from i. 


1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, n+ 


tural or moral. 
He that has his chains knocked off, and the p 


ſon - doors ſet open, is perfectly at liberty, thoughhis 


preference be determined to ſtay, by the id 6i 
the weather, Locke, 


2. Sickneſs; malady ;. diforder-of health, 


On the Lord's day, which immediately preceded 
his i{ineſ+, he had received the ſacrament. Atterozy, 
Since the account her majeſty recerved of the 
inſolent faction, during her late i/lneſs at Wir 
ſor, ſhe hath been willing to ſee them. deprivad 


of power. to do miſchieſ. Swirk 
3. Wickednels.. 
Thou would be great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The illneſs ſhould attend it. Shake 


LLNA'TURE, H-na-tshür. . / Lill and nature. 
Habitual malevolence; want of humanity. 
Illnature inclines a. man to thoſe actions that 


| . thwart and ſour and dilturb converſation, and con- 


ſiſts of a proneneſs to do ill turns, attended wit 


a ſecret joy upon the ſight of any miſchief that 


beſals another and of an utter inſenſibilit) of wi 
kindneſs done him. South, 


LLNA TURED, It-n4'-tshard. adj. [from ill 


nature.] 
1. 
d or good will; miſchievous; defirous 
limes, Lat.] That which cannot be bounded r $5151 0--2 
or limited. | 15 


Habitually malevolent; wanting kindock 


anòther's cvil. 


Theſe ill qualities denominate perſon il. 


tured, they being ſuch as make him Frier 
uneaſy to all whonr he deals and aſſociates — 


| Stay; filly bird, th' natur d taſk refuſe; - 
Nor be'the bearer of unwelcome nc. 4 
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a 


ILL 


be one of thoſe Myatured beings who | 4. To adorn with 


t might be 0 
art at enmitx Wi 


_ pleaſure filling 


them with groundleſs terrors. 


7 yielding to culture. 


fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
— noold on their iUnatured land 


| Induce. 


'TUR 
ad) In a peeviſh, froward manner. 


JLLN 


iunatured.] Want of a kindly diſpoſition. 


IrL0/GICAL) {1-16dzh'-ik-41.adj.{inand /ogical.] 


1. Ignorant or negligent of the rules of rea- 
ſoning- 

One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sanderſon 
ſo bold and iH/ogical in the diſpute, as forced him 
ta fay, he had never met with a man of more per- 
tinacious confidence, and leſs abilities. Walton. 

z, Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 

Reaſon cannot diſpute ard make an inference 
ſo utterly Ic. : Decay of Piety. 

ILLo'GICALLY, 1])-16dzh'-y-kal-lF. adv. [from 
illogical.) In a manner contrary to the laws 
of argument. 

7; ILLv/DE, 11-10'd. v. a. Ludo, Lat.] To 
deceive; to mock; to impoſe on; to play 
upon; to torment by ſome contemptuous 
artifice of mockery. 

Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 
| ſtrait, 
And falſed oft his blow, t i//zde him with ſuch bait 
| | Fairy Qucen. 

In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 
Mile its circumference, ſcorning to be brought 
Evn into faticy'd ſpace, #//ud:zs our vanquiſh'd 

thought. Prior. 

ToILLv ME, -d m. v. a. [iluminer, Fr.] 

1. To enlighten ; to illuminate. | 
* Whenyon ſame ſtar,that*s weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe, t illumine that part of heav'n, 
Where now it burns. Shateſp. Hamlet. 

2. To brighten ; to adorn. 

The mountain's brow 
Nam ' with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens, Thomſon's Summer, 


TILLUMINE, H-ld- min. v. a. [{luminer, Fr. 
2. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 

To confirm his words, out flew ' ; 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims : the ſudden blaze 
Far round i{lumin'd hell. 

What in me is dark, 

Wilemine ! what is low, raiſe and ſupport ! Milton. 
2. To decorate ; to adorn. 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honeſt line; 
O let my country's friends i/lumine mine. Pope. 
To ILLU MINA TE, II-ld-my- nat. v. a. 
[illuminer, Fr. lumen, Lat.) 
1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light. 


Milton. 


Do thou vouchſafe, with thy love-kindling light, 


T' illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenſer. 
No painting can be ſeen in full perſection, but 
as all nature is illuminated by a ſingle light. Watton. 
| He made the ſtars, | . 
And ſet them in the firmament of heav'n, 

T' illuminate the earth and rule the night. Milton, 
RNeaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 
Than that the fun iUluminates the ſky; 

Than that night riſes from his abſent ray, 


And his returning luſtre kindles day? Prior. 


2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 


3. To enlighten intellectually with knowledge 

or grace. 2 +& % "75 0 
6 Satan had no power ito abuſe the illuminated 
world with his impoſtures. Sandys's Travels. 
MWhenhe Uluminates the mind with ſupernatural 
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th mankind, and do therefore take 


Atterbury. 
Hips applies it to land. Untractable ; 


Phillips. 
EDLY, [1-nY'-tshard-1F. adv. [from 


4/TUREDRESS,[l-ni'-tshard-nis.n./.[from 


does not extinguiſh that which is natural, 


IL L 


pictures or initial letters of 
various colours. 
5. To illuſtrate. . 

My health is inſufficient to amplify theſe re- 
marks, and to illuminate the ſeveral pages with 
variety of examples. Watts. 

ILLUMINA'T1ON, II“-ld-my-na“-shün. . /. 
Lilluminatio, Lat. illumination, Fr. from 10 
Iuminate.] 6 

r. The act of ſupplying with light. 

2. That which gives light. 

The ſun is but a body illightened, and an M- 
mination created. Raleigh”s Hiſtory. 

3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of joy. 

Flow'rs are ftrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 
And windows with illuminations grac'd. Dryden, 

4. Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 

The illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed their 
title from the iſlumination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Felion. 

5. Infuſion of intellectual light; knowledge 
or grace. 

Hymns and pſalms are ſuch kinds of prayer as 
are not conceived upon a ſudden; but framed by 
meditation beforchand, or by prophetical Humi- 
nation are inſpired. 

We have forms of prayer imploring God's aid 
and bleſſing for the iZumination of our labours, and 
the turning them into good and holy uſes. Bacon. 

No holy paſſion, no i/lumination, no inſpiration, 
can be now a ſufficient commiſſion to warrant 
thoſe attempts which contradit the common 
rules of peace, Spratt's Sermons, 

ILLUMINAT:iVE, [1-I-my-na-tiv. adj. [illu- 
minatif, Fr. from illuminate.] Having the 
power to give light. 

What makes itielf and other thimgs be ſeen, 
being accompanied by light, is called fire: what 
admits the i//uminative action of fire, and is not 
ſeen, 1s called air. Digby en Bodies. 

ILLUMINA'TOR, [I-l0'-my-ni-tar. . /. [from 
illuminate.] ä 

1, One who gives light. 

2. One whoſe bufineſs it is to decorate books 
with pictures at the beginning of chapters. 

Tlluminators of manuſcripts borrowed their title 
from the illumination which a bright genius giveth 
to his work. Felton. 

ILLu's16N, |I-I8'-zhan. . /. [illuſſo, Lat. i- 
Iufion, Fr.] Mockery ; falſe ſhow ; coun- 
terfeit appearance; errour. ' 

That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 

Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As, by the ſtrength of their lu/ron, - 
Shall draw him on to his confuſion. Shalefp. 

There wanted not ſome about him that would 
have perſuaded him that all was but an iZufror. 


Bacon. 
So oft they fell 
Into the ſame illiſion; not as man, | 
Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd. Milton. 


An excuſe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from 
pretended inability, is of all others the moſt ge- 
neral prevailing illuſion. Atterbury. 

Many are the illiſſons by which the enemy en- 
deavours to cheat men into ſecurity, and defeat 
their ſalvation. Rogers, 

To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 
Ye ſoft illu/rons, dear deccits, ariſe ! Pape. 

We muſt uſe ſome 4//u/ron to render a paſtoral 
delightful; and this conſiſts in expoling the beſt 
ſide. only-of a ſhepherd's lite, and in concealing 
its miſeries. 


_ : Pope. 
ILLu'sve, Il-l&'-slv. adj. [from illuſus, Lat.] 


Deceiving by falſe ſnow. | 75. 
anch bards, who idle fables dreſt, 
Allaſive dreams in myſtick forms expreſt. Rlaclm. 
. While the ſond ſoul or ast ts 
Wrapt in gay viſions of unreal bliſs,/õ 
Still paints th illuſwve form. Thomſon's Spring. 


| 


Lesle. II Lu'soRY, U-10-s0r-F+: adj. Urom i and 


2 


Hooker. | 


I'M A 


lyforius, Lat. illufoire, Fr.] 
fraudulent. 

Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach 
or defend truth, hath paſſed for a virtue : a virtue 
indeed, which, conſiſting for the moſt part in no- 
thing but the fallacious and i/{uſsry uſe of obſcure 
or deceitful terms, is only fit to make men more 
conceited in their ignorance. Locke. 

ToILLU'STRATE, iI-lbs'-trit. v. n. {i/lufiro, 
Lat. illuſtrer, Fr.] 

1. To brighten with light. 

2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory | whom their hate 
Tiufirates, when they ſee all regal pow'r 
Giv'n to me to quell their pride, Milton. 

Thee ſhe enrolF'd her garter'd knights among, 
llyflrating the noble liſt. Phillips. 

3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 

Authors take up popular conceits, and from 
tradition unjuſtifiable, or falſe, Maſtrate matters 
of undeniable truth. Brown, 

ILLUSTRA'TION, H-lüs-trä-shün. n. / [illuf- 
tration, Fr. from illuffrate.) Explanation ; 
elucidation ; expoſition. It is ſeldom uſed 
in its original ſignification for material 
brightneſs, B | 

'hoever looks about him will find many liv- 
ing illuſtrations of this emblem, L” Eflrange. 

Space and duration, being ideas that have ſome- + 
thing very abſtruſe and peculiar in their nature, 
the comparing them one with another may per- 
haps be of uſe for their i/luſtration, Locke. 

ILLU'STRATIVE, [I-Its-tri-tlv. adj. [from 
illuſlrate.] Having the quality of elucidat- 
ing or clearing. 

They play much upon the ſimile, or Miftrati ue 
argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto 
the people. Br own. 

ILLU'STRATIVELY, H- lus'-trâ-tlv-Iy. adv. 
[from illuſtratide.] By way of explanation. 

Things are many times delivered hieroglyphi- 
cally, metaphorically, iUuftratively, and not with 
reference to action. | Brown. 

ILLU'STRIOUS, I-lbs-trytis. adj. Lilluſtris, 
Lat. zlluſtre, Fr.] Conſpicuous; noble; 
eminent for excellence. 

In other languages the moſt illaftriaus titles 
are derived from things ſacred. South. 

Of ev'ry nation, each i/uftrious name, 
Such toys as thoſe have cheated into fame. Dryden. 

ILLU'STR1OUSLY,{-las'-try-as-ly. adv. [from 
illuſtrious.] Confpicuouſly; nobly ; emi- 
nently. | | 1 

He diſdained not to appear at feſtival enter- 
tainments, that he might more ituftriofly mani- 
feſt his charity. 3 Atterbury. 

You carrying with you all the world can boaſt, 
To all che world #!uftrioufly are loſt. Pope. 

ILLv/sTRIOUSNESS, H-lus“-try-Us-uls. . /. 
from illuſtrious.] Eminence; nobility ; 
grandeur. | 


Deceiving ; 


| Pr, Um. Contracted from T am. 


In, im”. is ufed commonly, in compoſition, 
for in before mute letters: What is im in 
Latin, when it is not negative, is often em 
in French; and our writers, as the Latin 
or French occurs to their minds, uſe im or 
eme formerly im was more common, and 
now em ſeems to prevail. 


A n./. Limage, Fr. imago, 
Lat.] n as 
I. Any corporeal repreſentation, generally 

uſed of ſtatues; a ſtatue; a picture... 

Wo hoſe is this image and ſuperigription? Afutr. 

I be one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; 
und che other too like my lady's oldeſt ſon, ever - 
more talking. not on nt an 1541 habe. 
W 5 oo ns 22 et 
Even like a ſtony image, cold and numb. SI 


* * 


that which is but the image of 1 | 


 , The imoge of a deity max ben provet Sies for 


IMA 4 


$till muſt 1 be upbraided with your line: 
But your late brother did not prize me leſs, 
Becan e I could 7: * of images, Dryden. 
An idol; a falſe g 
= Manaſſch ſet the carved image in God's houſe. 


— 


. 


; repreſentation ; likeneſs. 


A 
8 * "|t thou live, 


ong may 


I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 
And liv'd by looking on his images : 
But uo two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 
Are crack'd-in pieces by malignant death, Sh ateſp. 
le made us to bis image all agree: 
That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 
Or nat the 4 image, or, be free. Dryden. 
. Semblance; ſhow; appearance. 
» a, £4 de me? They're {ick, they're 


" weary ” 
They have travell'd all night? Mere fetches; 
The images of revolt. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
This is the man ſhould do 2 2 deed: 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. Sbaleſp. King Jobn. 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears, 
| r + Dyar =. 
5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing to 
the mind; a Ju ure drawn in the fancy. 
The image of the jeſt 
_ I'll ew you here at large. Shakeſp. 
Outcaſts of mortal race! can we conceive 
Image of aught delightiul, ſoft, or great? Prior. 
When we ſpeak of a fignre of a thouſand angles, 
| we may have a clear idea of the number one thou- 
i ſand angles; but the izzage, or ſenſible idea, we 
cannot diſtinguiſh by fancy from the image of a 
figure that has nine hundred angles. Watts. 
Tc I MAGE, Im-midzh. v. a. [from the noun.) 
To copy by the fancy; to imagine. 
How are immaterial ſubſtances to be imaged, 
ſach things whereof. we can have no 


which are 
notion? 
Nuaęe to thy mind 
How our forefathers to the Stygian ſhades 
Went quick. | Phillips. 
His ear oft frighted with the imag' voice 
| "Of heav'n, when firſt it thunder d. Prior. 
Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, | 
In-ſad ſimilitude of griefs to mine, | 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. Pope. 
V'MAGERY, Im'-midzh-r$. 1. /. [from image.) 
1. Scnfible repreſentations; pictures; ſtatues. 
2 Of ere was cut 5 
An altar carv'd with cunning imagery. Fairy Q. 
When in thoſe oratories might — 8 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery; 
Where ev'ry figure to the life expreſs'd 
The godhead's paw'r. . Dryden's Nui 
© Your gift ſhall two large goblets be 
Of ſilver, wrought with curious imagery, 


\ 


's. Tale. 


4 


with beauties und fantaſtick nager. Taylor. 

What can thy imagery of | "$I a I 

Secluded from the world, and all its care, 

Haſt chou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? Prior. 
All the viſionary beauties of the proſpeR, the 
paint and imegery 
and diſappear. | | Roger-. 
3. Forms of the fancy; falſe ideas; imagi- 
nary phantaſms. FC: > n e 
dream which he faw ; the 


Tt might be a mere 
| Ir a melancholick fancy, = Nn 
* ury. 


men miſtake for a reality. A 
4. Repreſentations in writing; ſuch deſcrip- 
tions as force the ae of the thing de- 
e this pogm any inflance 
9 N 2 


— + 


. 
* 


To bear his image and renew his glories! SB. 


Dryden. | 


And high emboſs'd. n Dryden: u. 
2. Show; NA | vol 
Things of the world fill. the imaginative part 


that attracted our ſenſes, fade 


ILM A 


ginable, Fr. from imagine,} Poſſible to be 
cConceived. 


It is not imaginabls that men will be brought to 


obey what they cannot eſteem. South. 
Men, ſunk into the great. eſt darkneſs imaginable, 


retain ſome ſenſe and awe, of a. Deity. Tillotſon. 


nant, Fr.] Imagining; forming ideas. 
We will enquire what the force of imagination 
is, either upon the body imaginazt, or upon ano- 
ther body. Bacon. 
Ina'GINARY, Im- màdzh'-In-Ar-Y. adj. [ima- 
ginaire, Fr. from imagine.] Fancied ; vi- 
fionary ; exiſting only in the imagination, 


| Fortune is nothing elſe but a power imaginary, 
to which the ſucceſſes of human actions and endea- 
vours were for their variety aſcribed. Raleigh Hi. 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs J ſuffer, | 


Imaginary ills and fancied tortures ? Addiſan. 

inac ma 36%, Iu-mädzh-In-&-shän. 2. / 
[imaginatio, Lat. imaginary, Fr. from 
imagine. 

1. Fancy ; the power of forming ideal pic- 
tures ; the power of repreſenting things 
abſent to one's ſelf or others. 

Imagination I underſtand to be the repreſentation 
of an individual thought, Imagination is of three 
kinds: joined with belief of that which is to come; 
joined with memory of that which is paſt; and of 
things preſent, or as if they were preſent : for 1 
comprehend in this imaginatien feigned and at plea- 
ſure, as if one ſhould imagine ſuch a man to be in 
the veſtments of a pope, or-to have wings. Bacon. 

Our ſimple apprehenſion of corporal objects, if 
preſent, is ſenſe; if abſent; imagination : when 
we would perceive a material object, our fancies 
preſent us with its idea. Glanville, 

O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly. 

The ſighr of this ſo horrid ſpectacle, 
Which erſt my eyes beheld; and yet behbld! 
For dire imagination ſtill purſues me. Milton. 

Where beams of warm imagination play, 

The memory's ſoft figures melt away. Pope. 

2. Conception; image in the mind; idea. 

Sometimes deſpair darkens all her i#r2ginatians ; 
_ ſometimes the active paſſion of love cheers and 
clears her invention. Sidney, 

; Princes have but their titles for their glorics, . 

An outward honour for an inward toi; - 

And, for unfelt imaginations, P 

They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Shakeſp. 

| Better I were diſtrac, 


A 


| 


— 


And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
'The knowledge of themſelves. _Shakeſp. 
His imaginations were often as juſt as they were 
bold and ſtrong. Dennis. 
3. Contrivance;; ſcheme. 
Thou haſt ſeen all their vengeance, and all their 
| imaginations againſt me. Lam, iii. 60. 
4. An unſolid or fanciful opinion. 
s We are apt to think that ſpace, in itſelf, is 
actually boundleſs; to which imagination, the idea 
of ſpace, of itfelf, leads us. Locke. 
Ima'cinaTivE,.- im-midzh'-in-i-tlv, adj.. 
. limaginatif, Fr. from imagine ·] Fantaſtick ; 
Full of imagination. | 
Witches are imaginative, and believe oft times 
| they do that which they do not. Bacon. 
Lay fetters and reſtraints upon the imaginative 
.and fantaſtick part, becauſe- our fancy is uſuall 
pleaſed wich * entertainment of ſuqabws 
gauds. 7 ors Rule of Living Holy. 
MAGINE, im-madzh/-in, v. 4. Limagi 


— 
. 


| 


: 


: 
+ — 
% 


- 


IMA'GINARLY, Im-madzly-[a-4bl. adi. uma- 1. To fancy ; to 


Ina oN Aux, Im-midzh'-lo-4nt. adj. [imagi- | 


Falſe forrow's eye, 
Which, for things true, weeps things imaginary. 
mY Shakeſp. | 
ExpeRation whirls me round: | 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe. Sbaleſp. 


So ſhould my thoughts be ſever d from my griefs; | 


Limagi - + 
„ 


IMB 


aint in the m 
Look what —— garments bn TRY; 
Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd i 22 
Preſent fears PX. het, 
Are leſs than horrible imayininps, 
What are our ideas of eternity 8 
but the repeated additions of e 
gined parts of duration and expanſion wich yy 
infinity of number, in which we cag vos * 
end of addition? . 
2. To ſcheme; to contrive. % 
They intended evil agaiuſt thee, 
a miſchievous device. 
Ima GE, Im-midzh'-In-vr. n. f. (fron 
imagine.) One who forms ideas. | 
The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch 
an one ſhould point in ſuch a place of a garter 
that was held up; and ſtill he did it, by gilt td. 
ling the imaginer, and after bidding the a& 
think. | * 
ImBE'CILE, Im-bè- sl. adj. [imbecilis, Lat. im. 
hecilte, Fr.) Weak; feeble; wanting ſtrength 
of either mind or body, 
To TMBE'CILE, im- be. sli. V. a. [from the 
© adjeCtive, This word is corruptly written 
embexxle.] To weaken a ſtock or fortune 
by elandeſtine expences or unjuſt appro. 
| priations, 

Princes muſt in a ſpecial manner be guardians 
orf pop and widows, not ſuffering their perſory 
to be opprenea, or their ſtates izbeciled, 

Taylor. Rule of Living Eel, 

ImBEC1LITY, [m-b&-811-Iit-y. u. /. | imberillite, 
Fr.] Weakneſs; feebleneſs of mind or hoc. 

| A weak and imperfect rule argueth imbei/iy 
and imperfection, Hoke, 
No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth 

of the promiſe of God herein. Hiker, 
We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imleciiui of 

the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hula 

That way we are contented to prove, which, 

being tue worſe in itſelf, is notwithſtanding now, 
by reaſon of common imbecility, the fitter aud 
likelieeto be brooked. Hooker, 
Strength would be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude fon would ſtrikehis father dead. Sal. 
Imbecility, for ſex and age, was ſuch as they 
could not lift up a hand againſt them. XingChorle, 
When man' was fallen, and had abandoned his 
primitive innocenee, a ſtrange imbecility immediately 
' ſeized and laid hold of him. Woodward, 
To IMBTBE, Im- bb. v. a. ( anbibo, Lat. in- 
biber, Fr.] f 
1: To drink in; to draw m. | 
A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water than 
cold, foraſmuch as the warm water imbibeth more 
of the ſalt. | Brown. ' 
The torrent mercileſs imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes: 
Illumin'd wide, 


The dewy-ſkirted clouds imbibe 


* 
Sbal. 


they Imagine. 
Pfulm xi. 11. 


„err en Ke rr ee el Wh 


* 
* 


1 


Strift 


the ſun: 
Tbomſon's Autumn, 
2. To admit into the mind. 

Theſe, that have imbibed this error, have er- 
tended the influence of this 2 to the — 
goſpel, which they will not allow to contain 

thing but promiſes. | Honmont, 
It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe cou. 
fuſedmnotions and ꝓprejudices it has imbibed from 
cuſtom Locle. 
Converſation with foreigners enlarges 


| our minds, 
io and ſets them free from any prejudices weare ready 
to imblibe concerning them. Mat, 
3. To drench; to ſaturate; to ſoak. Thi 
| ' ſenſe,” though unuſual, perhaps uncut 
' pled, is neceſſary in Engliſh, unleſs t 
| 2 imbue be adopted, which our winters 
fem not willing to receive. ; 
Metals, — with a little acid, turn here 
euſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and n 
in water; and this earth, imbibcd with — 


| 


> Fr. imaginer, Lat.] 
| 


| „ becomes a metallick ſalt, ITI, 


TMB 
quarts. Im- rebür. 9. | T 
- #. {from imbibe.){ I'm [MB 
| T was the more imboldrned, - 8-7 
becaufe 1 found ! a IMI 
ou mad'ſ many hearts | 
to bleed 


At which drinks or f 
bot rang dir _ 
[ w % _——_ ſteams. we ſoul congenial 
wa181 TION m-btblsh/- Arbutinet or flight ial to his. 
en, Fr. from imbibe.] un. u. (. limb IN d Dryer. | | 
ing or drinking i J The ad of fuck. 1 he ftoed at 1 force his way ; | Of mighty vi 
Ieh wooden grow more et ek. |. this, th re Cs bin dhpds ay; And ay vicors, wich wh | 
ul water than of Era reak pr ter by witthre ſervice NN On I wo imbollencd 2 * 22 thee fuhdu's * - 
- I 9 N e e prince and country our br de en thoſe deep wounds, of blood fo fat 
CN colt er imbibition | x oIMBo'som, [m-bd'/ E * The 2 ſed caitiff. vas all exbru'd the face 
— ave a virtual tranſiti Bacon, _ To hold on th Züm. wv. a. [ hy wift, tian bl 1 Turks, en! Daniel's Civil W,, 
d all * of ſubſtance but 1 ion, without with the 7 e boſom 2 t m bo/om ] gre d; , were wear rued with the C are 
— w madefac&tion ther — moiſture not; under an olds of one's 3 to cover fondl, E ily to ſeck after 2 of laughter Fare.” hriſ- 
bibitton. 18 required *n 2 , * cover. garment; t hi * At me, as at the ſpoil. 5 began 
A drop of oil. let 2 Irn B The Father i o hide Whoſe arrows i a mark, his bow h Knolles, 
paper that part of ** & Wont 1 7, whom, in ds 1605 N | CORN ERS 4a 1 
„ whi it I : , om” 2 , ö 
hope acquires 4 — . . ges bee t in tre the Son. Milton, | ha Lucius pities th * 
tranſparency will 8 ter continuit Piry towns by ſ 2 ces, . }- c would embr e offenders, ndys. 
the reſt; many of th T hppear auch dark 4— urgiog columns mark“ ve their hands in | 
e incident beam arker than 2. To admit to th k d. | Lot theſi Cato's blood. 
s of light be- y But glad defire 155 eart, or to 8 Thiſc trembling fo in murder are i Addiſon, 
et but a babe, with - . ate imboſom'd _ mw There, £7 Ohh feet by juſtice ar N 
milk of ſight he n , The direful e two waysine 1 puriu'd. Prior 
urſt. Sidney. Two bleed; monſter from af qual parts divide 9 
eding babes ace deſcry'd 5 
| 8 at her fide : | ' 


ing now tranſmi 
anſmitted,; that otherwiſe would be 
re- 


ho lad 2 
$ affeQi 1 
* 


flected. 
WIA TT ER, 
1 To make * m- bit · tùr. v. a. [fro Bolle. Pi 
1 10 deprive _ m bitter. Did all ſhe might 
m * 
1 — bre 3-to make unhs To IMBO'UND, = plainly to appear. Fair by 
their lives, and depri their paſſions which i PPY + To incloſe; t u'nd. v. a. [f 5. nd in their heart 
1 of che — of their — Wh Tas feet | —— _ * | Try virgin rinbery ner cruel claw 
5 ity. Adiiſin in the ich was 5 eath, | e murd'rer fell gyſthus' veins i s. Pope. 
Joytnents of ny DUR 2 * Frecbolder. To Iu BO imbounded in this beant | : 2 good man por bloodaton'd f Ar 
4 To exaſperate ame ? ane | arch 14 , * W. V, a f. J. : 7 — imbruec hi ther to paſs b e. 
7+ Iuno bv, im. bad - d wo wa ey 7 „ nn " * pour; to — N * 
rn T bd - dF. v. Arthur he. ome bathe mit moiſture. - _ Ciariſec 
— mare a bo Hog a, [from Ln ay.) _— mo 2 A diamond ſure —_ fogar's 41 ber 98 and ture: Oblolete, 
. 3 . 0 — , 
An — chown to make co! — hind be GG ety rz F. Os. | "= od hats im:brd't * meking lips F. g. 
_ oy y form Dr 22 e — 1 * "T = o brutality v. a. (from brute ] To 
1 rodes of light 7 array d Let my due \ un off. Wi; 5 who erſt 3 . 0 
p , th conten 
—_ ——— the moſt fixed _ Dryden, A — che 4 — | — Lito 2 ” the bigheR, am now 
re to immaceralive pr, yo e. And love te high e EEG 1 
| can bear with is it more | IM BOC pillar maſſy proof a PE” MBRU'TE, Im- + r 
3, To bring together 2 1 2 — MENT, . . Milton. to brutality. brot. v. u. To fin 18 
pany; to inco into one maf . The ] Arch; vault u. . [fro I e ſaul grows cl | own-. 
Ih rporate. $ OT com- roof all ope : or mbodies and i otted by contagi 
r — . not ſo much as any i The divin imbrules, till ſh 29100, 
G which marries you m _ To n 0 the mo left. any .imboww- | To 1 e property of het +a, wot loſe 
e u m 5 ö ; ei : 
Me fc ana force, e 2 Sal. 151 2 th To cover 8 2 (from: word, ich fe v. a. [Iribuo 1. t I 
merit more ey 6s nam'd with ith trees. 4 er; to ih | guage, h cems ' want! ares x This - 
Wart d on b ore than that ſmal wit theſe, - | And ſtoopi 2 5 el- t , has been pr ating in our 
welt tofadiry - In f ping thencetoHam's ers, but n propoſed. by ſe lan- 
e ny potleſs peace ret lle Fr. ot yet adopted by y ſeveral wri 
head Milton's ParJ.dife Ls Tol e retired. ering walks r. the - partici opted by th 9 
r 4 Lift MBRA'NGL | tint pardeiptat adj. is only x eft. Imbu 
Raulus * in one. 5 ta x, Im- br 3 incture 4 ' 1 adj. is © 5 : 
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7 FutrArr, [m'-ml-tat. V, a, [imiter, Lat. 


IMAC 


imiter, Fr.) 
1. To copy; to endeavour to reſemble. 
We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter motions 
than any out of your muſkets, Bacon. 
Deſpiſe wealth, and imitate a god. Cowley, 
I would careſs ſome ſtableman of note, 
And imitatehis language and his coat. Man of Taſte. 
2. To counterfeit. 18 
This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 
And that ſuſtain'd an izritated ſhield. Dryden. n. 
3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, ſo 
as to uſe parallel images and examples. 
For ſhame! what, imitate an ode Gay. 
ImiTa'TiON, im-my-tY-shtin.” . /. [imitatio, 
Lat. imitation, Fr. | 
1. The act of copying; attempt to reſemble. 
2. That which is offered as a copy- 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives -us 
pleaſure, a lively imitatien of it, either in poetry 
or painting, muſt produce a much greater ; for 
both theſe arts are not only truc imitations of na- 
ture, but of the beſt nature, Dryden. 

3. A method of tranſlating looſer than pa- 
raphraſe, in which modern examples and 
illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or do- 

© meſtick for foreign. 

In the way of imitation, the tranſlator not only 
varies from the words and ſenſe, but forſakes 


them as he ſecs occaſion ; and, taking only ſome | 


general hints from the original, runs diviſion on 

the ground-work. Dryden. 
TMiTAT1VE, im'-my-ta-tlv. adj. [imitativus, 
Lat.] 
1. Inclined to copy ; as, Man 1s an imitative 
being. 
2. Aiming at reſemblance ; as, Painting is an 
imitative art. 
3. Formed after ſome original. 
This temple, leſs in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace. Dryden. . 
IniT4a/ToR, Im'-my-ta-tuhr. 2. /. [Lat. imi- 
tateur, Fr.] One that copies another; one 
that endeavours to reſemble another. 
Imitaters are but a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays 
the poet. | Dryden 
IMMA'CULATE, im-mak'-kfi-let. adj. [immas- 
culatus, Lat. immacule, Fr.) 
1. Spotleſs ; pure; undefiled. 
To keep this commandment inmuculate and 
blameleſs, was to teach the goſpel of Chriſt. 
a | Hooker. 

His words are bonds, his oaths-are oracles ; 

His love ſincere, bis thoughts immaculate. Shateſ. 
The king, whom catholicks count a ſaint-like 
and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon. 
Were but my ſoul as pure 
From other guilts as that, Heay*n did not hold 
One more immaculate. ' Denbam's Seply. 
2. Pure; limptd. | 
Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whetice this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 
Hath had his current and defil'd himſelf. Shateſp. 
To IMMA/NACLE, im-man'-nakl. v. a. [from 
manacle.) To fetter; to confine. 

Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my min d 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt immanacl'd. 5 Milton. 

In MAN E, im-mi'n. adj. {immanis, Lat.] Vaſt; 
prodigiouſly great. | 
VMMANENT, Im'-mi-nent. adj. immanent, Fr. 
in and maneo, Lat.] Intrinfick ; inherent; | 
internal. . _ PETIA NY 
. Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow 
ſelves, we aſcribe intellections, volitions, and ſuch 
like immanent actions, to that nature which hath 
nothing in common with us. ' Glanville. 
What he wills and intends once, he-willed and 
intended from all eternity; it being groſsly con- 


| 


] 


few. 


maniſeſt.] Not manifeſt; not plain. Not in 


TIMMATERIA'LITY, im-mi-t&-ryil-it-y. n. [. 


trary to the very firſt notions we have of the 


© © 


1 


IMM 


inſinite perfeQions of the Divine Nature to ſtate 


or ſuppole any new immanent act in God, South. 
ImMAa'NiFEsT, im-man'-ny-fest. adj. [in and 


ule. 
A time not much unlike that which was before 
time, inmaniſeſt and unknown. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
IMMA'NITY, Im-man'-nit-y. . . [mmanitas, 
Lat.] Barbarity ; ſavageneſs. 
It u as both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch i-mmanity and bloody ſtriſe : 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. Shale/. 
IMMARCE'SSIBLE, Im-mar-868'-8[bl. adj. {in 
and marceſco, Lat.] Unfading. Did. 


ImMAa'rTIAL, Iim-mä'r-shäl. adj. [in and mar- 


tial.] Not warlike. ö 
My pow'rs are unfit, 

Myſelf immartial, Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Ta Imma'sx, im-mask/. v. a. [in and n. 
To cover; to diſguiſe. 

Thave caſes of buckram for the nonce, to immaſt 
our noted outward garments. Shateſp. Henry IV. 
IMMATE'RIAL, {m-ma-tE'-ryal. adj. [immate- 
riel, Fr. in and materia, Lat.) 
1. Incorporeal ; diſtint from matter; void 
of matter. Ws 
Angels are ſpirits immaterial and intellectual, 
the glorious inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, | 
where there is nothing but light and immortality; 
no ſhadow of matter for tcars, diſcontentments, 
= and uncomfortable paſſions to work upon ; 
ut all joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever 
and ever, do dwell. 4 Hooker. 
As then the ſoul a ſubſtance hath alone, 
Beſides the body, in which ſhe is confined; 
So hath ſhe not a body of her own, 
But is a ſpirit, and immaterial mind. Davies. 
Thoſe immaterial felicities we expect, ſuggeſt 
the neceſſity of preparing our appetites, without | 
which heaven can be no heaven to us. Nrcay of Pi. 
No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite 
ſpirit can doubt the poſſibility of a finite ſpirit ;' 
that is, ſuch a thing as is immaterial, and does not 
contain any principle of corruption. Tillotſon 
2. Unimportant; without weight; imper- 
tinent; without relation. This ſenſe has 
crept into the converſation and writings of | 
barbarians ; but ought to be utterly re- 
Jected. | 


[from immaterial.) Incorporeity ; diſtinct- 
neſs from body or matter. | 
When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and 
thence its immortality. Walti. 
IMMAFE/RIALLY, Im- mäa-té“-ryaàl- Y. adv. from 
immaterial.] In a manner not depending 
upon matter. | 
The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our 
ſenſes immaterially; but ſtreaming in corporal 
rays do carry with them the qualities of the ob- 
ject from whence they flow, and the medium 
through which they paſs. Brown's Yulg. Err. 
IMMATE/RIALIZED, Im-mä-té“-ryäl-Izd. adj. 
[from ix and materia, Lat.] Diſtinct from 
matter; incorporeal. | | 
Though aſſiduity in the moſt fixed oogitation 
be no trouble to immaterialized ſpirits, yet is it more 
than our embadicd ſouls can bear without laſſi- 
tude, Glanv. Scepſis. 
IMMATE/RTALNESS, Tm-mAi-t&-ryal-nls. 2. / 
[from immaterial.) Diſtinctneſsfrom matter. 
IMMATERIATE, Im- ma- tè ryèt. adj. [in and 
materia, Lat.] Not conſiſting of matter; in- 
cCorporeal; . 2 | | 
It is a virtue which may be called incorporeal | 
and immaterigte, whereof there be in nature but | 
Ph bh Bacon. 
Aſter a long enquiry of things immerſe in mat- 
ter, I interpoſe ſome object which is immateriate, 
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IMM 


IMMATURE, Im-mi-ti'r, a,. f 

Lat.] * Ummatur, 

1. Not ripe, 

2. Not perfect; 
completion. 

The land enterprize of Panama was 
meaſured and immature counſel, grounded 
a falſe account, that the paſſages were 
fortified than Drake had left them, B 

This is your time for faction and debate * 
For partial favour, and permitted hate: 

Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe, 
Sit quiet. Dale 
3. Haſty; early; come to paſs before the 
natural time. 

We are plcaſed, and call not that death insg. 
ture, if a man lives till ſeventy. Taylir 

IMMATU'RELY,[m-mi-tu'r-I1$, adv. [from in. 
mature.) Too ſoon; too early; before 
ripeneſs or completion. 

IMMATU RENESsS, {m-mi-tu'r-nls. 

IMMATURITY, Im-ma-tu'-rit-y. c nf. 
[from mmature.] Unripeneſs; incomplete. 
neſs ; a ſtate ſhort of completion, 

I might reaſonably expect a pardon from the 
ingenious for faults committed in an immeturit 
of age and judgment. Glanvilh, 

IMMEABI'LITY, Im-méè-A-bll“-It-F. 2. / (in. 
meabilis, Lat.] Want of power to paſs. 8 
it is uſed in the example; but it is rather, 
incapability of affording paſſage. 

From this phlegm preceed white cold tumour, 
viſcidity, and conſequently immeabi/ity of the juices, 

Arluthnd, 

ImMEA'SURABLE, [Im-mez/-zhur-rabl. adj. (in 
and meaſure.) Immenſe; not to be mes 
ſured ; indefinitely extenſive, 


not arrived at fulnef, or 


an il 
U 


and adorned with far more beauty in their reſe- 
ration than their founders before had given then. 
Hiker, 
From the ſhore 
They viewed the vaſt izmmeaſurable abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſea, dark, waſteſul, wild. Milt, 
Immeaſurable ſtrength they might behold 
In me, of wiſdom nothing more than mean, 
Ailne. 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings enter- 
tained with, that can ſee ſuch tremendous object 
wandering through thoſe immeaſurable depths af 
ether! Wick? Addiſon's Guardian, 
Nor friends are there, nor veſſels to convey, 
Nor oars to cut th' izzmeaſurable way. 
3 Pepe's 00 
IMMEA'SURABLY, {m-m&z/-zhur-rab-ly. ads. 
{from . immeaſurable.) Immenſely; beyond 
all meaſure. | . 
The Spaniards immeaſurably bewail their dead. 
x | Spenſer, 
There ye ſhall be fed, and fill'd, 
Immeaſurably ; all things ſhall be your prey. . 
, / 


IMME.CHA/NICAL, Im-mE-kAn'-ni-kAl, adj. li 
and mechanical.) Not according to the ſaws 
of mechanicks. _ 

We have nothing to do to ſhow any thing that 
is immechanical, or not according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature. Cheyne, 

Nothing will clear a head poſſeſſed with - 
mechanical notions. M: 

Lmme/Diacy, Im- mè“-dyäs-F. 1. /. [from = 
mediate.) Perſonal greatneſs ; power of - 
ing without dependance. Thus 18 4 ha : 
word, and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, * 
Shakeſpeare. —— 

| He led our pow'rs, 
| Bore the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 1 
And call itſelf your brother. Sb. King 7 
ImME'DIATE, Im- me- dyàt. adj. Iimmedidii F. 


or leſs materiate; ſuch as this of ſounds. Bacon. 
| : f 5 T 8 | 


| in and medius, Latin. ] 


1. Being 


op 
* 


Churches reared up to an height immeaſurol,, | 
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IMM 

nts in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to 
6 * elſe as that there is nothing 
between them; proximate; with nothing 
the e cauſes of the 
deluge, the rains and the waters; and St. Pe- 
ter mentions the more remote and fundamen- 
tal cauſes, that conſtitution of the heavens. 


Burnet. 


ing by ſecond cauſes. 

2 Net ating — 2 aſcribed to the immediate will 
of God, who giveth and taketh away beauty 
at his pleaſure. 18 Abbet. 

3. Inſtant ; preſent with regard to time. 
Prior ( 
more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief, 
Muſt not be toft and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Sbaleſp. Timon. 
Death denounc'd that day, 
Which he preſumes already vain, and void, 
Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd, 
By ſome immediate ſtroke. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay'd ;- 
And arm'd with more immediate pow'r, 
Calls cruel ſilence to her aid. 

TMEDIATELY,. im-meE'-dyaAt-ly. adv. [from 
immediate. | | 

. Without the intervention of any other 
cauſe or event. 


Kimſelf, or mediately by the hands of the bi- 
ſhop, is that which veſts the whole property 
of a thing in God. | South. 
= Inſtantly ; at. the time preſent; without 


lay. | 

Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
Away with Slender, and with him at Eaton 
Inmediately to marry. Shakeſp. 
IMME/DIATENESS, 1. 
from immediate. ] 
W1; Preſence with regard to time. 
. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 
cauſes, 
IMME'DICABLE, Im-med'-dy-kAbl. adj. [im- 
medicabilis, Lat.] Not to be healed; incu- 
rable. 

My griefs ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene 
To black mortification- Milton's Agoniftes. 


Wnt mozaBLe, Im- mzm'-mö-rAbl. adj. (im- 
memoratilis, Lat.] Not worth remembering. 


im-me'-dyit-nls, 


morial, Fr. in and memoria, Lat.] Paſt 
ume of memory; ſo ancient that the be- 
ginaing cannot be traced. 
All the laws of this kingdom have ſome me- 
morials in writing, yet all have not their ori- 
Final in writing; for ſore obtained their force 
immemorial uſage or cuſtom. Hale. 
By a long immemorial practice, and preſcrip- 
ton of an aged thorough- paced hypocriſy; they 
come to believe that for a reality, which, at firſt 
Nactice of it, they themſelves knew. to be a cheat. 
4 | South, 
$ IMME'NSE, im-mEn's.. adj, (immenſe, Fr. 
£ 3 eas, Lat.] Unlimited; unbounded; 
E. 


O goodneſs infinite goodneſs imenſg / 


As infinite duration hath no relation unto 
uon and time, ſo infinite or immenſs eſſence 


2 * all corporeal magnitude, which we 
en we fpeak of immenſiry, and of 
God ay of an-immenſe being. f . 
MENSELT>, Im-mbn's-1f- adv. from + im- 
mexſe] Infinitely . without meaſure, 


God's acceptance of it, either immediately by 


all this good of evil ſhall produce! Milton. 


th no relation untb body; but is a thing, diſ-, 


therefore ſhould not have written | 


WIMEMO'RIAL, {m-m&-m@-ral. adj. Iimme- 


IM M 


We ſhall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſ- 
tem is immenſely bigger than all its corporeal 
maſs. Bentley. 
IMMENSITY, Im-méèn“-sit-5., n. ſ. [immenſitz, 
Fr.] Unbounded greatneſs; infinity. 

By the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, 
as often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we get the 
idea of immenſity. Locke. 

He that will confider the immenſity of this fa- 
brick, and the great variety that is to be found in 
this inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may think that in other manſions of it 
there may be other and different intelligent be- 
ings. Locke, 


WY 


| 


All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcry, 
Loſt in the wilds of vaſt immenſity, 

Are ſuns; are centers, Blackmore's Creation. 

IMMENSURABI'LITY, [m-men'-sht-ra-blY-i- 
ty. . /. [from immenſurable.] Impoſſibility 
to be meaſured. 

IMME'NSURABLE, [m-mEn'-shiir-Abl. adj. [in 
and meqſurabilis, Lat.] Not to be meaſured. 


Lat.] To put under water. 
Want of worth; want of deſert. This is 


uſed in its ſtead. 

When I reccive your lines, and find there ex- 
preſſions of a paſſion, reafon and my own immerit 
tell me it muſt not be for me. Suckling. 

To IMME'RSE, Im-mèr's. v. a. [{immerſus, Lat.) 
1. To put under water. 
2. To fink or cover deep, 
He ſtood 
More than a mile immer-'d within the wood; 
At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obſerved that they were immerſed in their 
rocks, quarries, and mines, in the ſame manncr 
as they are at this day found in all known parts of 
the world. WE Woodward. 

3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual depreſ- 
ſion. 

| It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, 
which, in times of-popery, was called the nation 


religion in it than any other neighbouring ſtate 
or kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue 
ſtill 7-zwmerſed in the errors of the church of | 
Rome, or ſuch as are recovered out of them. 
Addiſon's Freeb. 
We are prone to engage ourfelves with the 
buſineſs, the pleaſures, and the amuſements of - 
this world: we give ourſelves up too greedily to 
the purſuit, and 7-merſe ourſelves too deeply in 
the enjoyments of them. Atterbury. 
It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in another 
life, and yet be deeply izmer fed in the enjoyments 
of this, Alterbury. 
IuNME RSE, Im- mèr's. adj. [immerſus, Lat.] 
Buried; covered; ſunk deep. * 
After long enquiry of things immerſe in matter, 
I-interpoſe ſome object which is immateriate, or 
leſs materiate; ſuch as this of ſounds, that the 
intellect may become not partial. Bacon. 
ImME'sSION, Im-mér'-shün. 2. /. [immerſioz 
Lat. immer/ion, Fr.] | 
1. The act of putting any body into a fluid 
below the ſurface. 
| Achilles's mother is ſaid to have dipped him, 
when he was a child, in the river Styx, which 
made him invulnerable ail. over, excepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during 
this imme rſion "277  Addiſon"s Guardian. 
2. The ſtate of finking betow the ſurface of a 
fluid. | ; 
3. The ſtate of being overwhelmed or loft in 
any reſpect. a a 
Many perſons, who, through the heat of their 
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To IMME'RGE, Im-merdzh/.. v. a. [immergo, 
ImMmErIT, Im-mer'-rit. 2. /. {immerito, Lat.) 


Prior. | 


a better word than demerit, which 1s now | 


of ſaints, - ſhould now have leſs appearance of | 


. 


1 
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| luis and paſſions, through/ the contagion-of ill 
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IMM ; 
example, or too deep an i * in the affairs 
of life, ſwerve from the rules of their holy faith; 


yet would, upon extraordinary warning, be 
brought to comply with them Atterbury, 


ImMETHO'DICAL, Im-m&-th6d'-$-kM. adj. [in 


and methodical.) Confuſed ; being without 
regularity z being without method. 

M. Bayle compares the anſwering of an imme- 
thodical author to the hunting of a duck ; when 
you have him full in your ſight, he gives you the 


flip, and becomes inviſible. Adtiſens 
IMMETHO'DICALLY, Im-m&#-th&d'-y-kAl-IS, 


adv. [from immethodical.) Without method; 
without order. | 


I'MMINENCE, Iim-my-néns. . /. [from im- 


minent.] Any ill impending ; immediate or- 
near danger. A word not in uſe. 

Il do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all i-2irence, that gods and men 
Addreſs their dangers in. Shake/p. 


T'MMINENT, Im'-my-nent. adj. [imminent, 


Fr. imminens, Lat.] Impending ; at hand ; 
threatening. Always ju an ill ſenſe, 

What dangers at any time are imminent, what. 
evils hang over our heads, God doth know, and 


not we. Hooker, 
Three times to-day 
You have defended me from imminent death, 
. Shaheſp. 


Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg d, that I will tay at home to-day. 
| Sbaleſp. 
To them preach'd - 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgments imminent., Milton. 
Men could not ſail without imminent danger 
and inconveniencics. Pope, 


To IMMIU'NGLE, Im- mln'gl. v. a. [in and min- 


gle.] To mingle; to mix; to unite. 
Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 
Toil'd,, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 
This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
Where purity and peace immingle charms. Themſon. 
InmixUTION, Im-my-nü'-shün. 2. /, (from 
imminuo, Lat.] Diminution ; decreaſe. 
Theſe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the 
earth's are, which could not be, were there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence con- 
tinually overſee and ſecure them ſrom all altera- 
| tion or imminution.* Ray en the Creation. 
IMMISCIBULITY, Im-mls'-s5-bll'-It-$, 2. . 
(from inimiſcible.] Incapacity of being 
mingled. | 
IMM1'sCIBLE, Im-mls'-8Ibl, az. [in and mi 
eible.] Not capable of being mingled. 
6 Clariſſa. 
ImM1's810Nn, him-mish/-an.: x. /. Iimmiſio, 
Lat.] The act of ſending: in; contrary to 
emiſſion. | ; 


To Imnmi'T, im-mit”, v. n. Iimmitio, Lat.] TO 


ſend ĩt. | = 
Zo IMI x, Im-mliks', v. 4. [i and miæ.] To 
mingle. : | 
Samſon, with theſe ijvmix?, inevitably." +; . - 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on him ſelf. Mil: 
IMMI XABLE, Im-miks“-Abl. adj, [in and mix. 
Impoſſible to be mingled. 3 0 
Fill a glaſs ſphere with ſuch liquors as may be 
clear, of the ſame colour, and,immixable. Willits. * 
InMoB!L1TY, Iim-mö-bil“-It-. 1. , limmo- 
bilite, Fr. from imnicbilis, Lat.] Unmoven- 
bleneſs; want of motion; Tefiſtance to 
motion. | | 2 4590 
The courſe of fluids through the vaſcular follds © 
muſt in time harden the fibres, and aboliſh r 
of the canals; from whence drineſs, weakne . 
_ immobility, and debility of the vital force. 
1 a . » Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


— * 


IMMO'DERATE, , 


2 
3 


| 
| 


a. Unchaſte; impure. ; 
**  Tmmodef} deeds you hinder to be wrought ; 1 


1. To ſacrifice; to m in ſacrifice. 


IxxMorLA“Tiox, im- mölà-shün. u. ſ. [imme- 


2. Contrary to honeſty; diſhoneſt ; as, deſer- 


Db all the bawds of the ward pay 3 
— , * i 


IMMORTAL, lam r- til. adje{immorialis, | man's immunity from obſerving the ſame, it were 


} 


-IMM 


IMMO'DERATE, {m-m6d'-d&r-rit. adj. [im- 
Moder, Fr: immoderatus, Lat.] Exceſſive; 
exceeding the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the preſer vation 


ok health, is a quiet and chearful mind, not af- | 


flicted with violent paſſtons, or diſtracted with 
 immoderate cares, 


_ [from immoderate.] In an exceſſive degree. 


Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death. Shat. 
The heat weakened more and more the arch of | 


the earth, ſucking out the moiſture that was the 
cement of its parts, drying it immoler ately, and 
N chapping it. b Burnet's Theory. 
Im MODRRA“TION, Im-mGd-d&-ri'-shan. . /. 
im moderation, Fr. from immoderate.] Want 
of moderation; exceſs. 
Immo'ntsT, Im-möd'-dlst. adj. [immodeſte, 
Fr. in and mode/t.] 


1. Wanting ſhame ; wanting delicacy or 


chaſtity. a 
She railed at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo im- 
modo to write to one that ſhe knew would flout. 
her. 


But we proſcribe the leaſt immods/? thought. Nryyd. 


| 
3. Obſcene. | | 


"Tis needful that the moſt immod:/? word | 
Be look'd upon and learn'd; which once attain'd, ' 
Comes to no farther uſe | 
But to be known and hated. Sbaleſp. 


ImmodFt words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of fenſe. Roſcommon. 
. Unreaſonable-; exorbitant; arrogant. 
MMo'DESTY, {m-m6d'-dls-ty. 2. /. [immo- 


Aeftie, Fr. from immodeſl.] Want of mo- 


deſty; indecency. 


It was a piece of indy. 


— —„ 


Tat. immoler, Fr; 


Theſe owurtiers of applauſe being oftentimes 
redutecꝭ to ve in want, theſe coſtly trifles ſo en- 
groſſing all that they can ſpare, that they fre- 
quently enough are forced to immelate their own 

deſires to their vanity. _ 7 
a. To offer in ſacrifice. WM 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 

Sacred to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine. Pope... 


lation, Fr. from immolate.] 
x. The act of facrificing. | 

im the picture of the immoletion of Tſaac, or 

Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as 

alittle boy. Boreus. 
2+: A ſacrifice offered. 

We make more barbarous'#2molations than the 

moſt ſavage heathens. Decay of Piety. 
Tuno'mtxT, im-m6'-ment. adj. [in and mo- 

«ment. ] Trifling; of no importance or value. 
A barbarous word. 1 J 
I ſoms la y- trifles have reſerv'd, 
Tmmoment toys, things of ſuch, dignity 


Av we. greet modern friends withak Shateſp. | ' 


JnmMo'rAL, im-mor-ril. adj.” 44 and moral.) 

1. Wanting regard to the:laws of natural re- 
ligion; as, a flatterer of vice is an immoral 
e man. > > a 8 


tion of a calumniated friend is an moral 


Iu non A“ LIrv, Im- mô-räl- y- th. u. ſ. [from 
Iimmoral.} 'Diſhoneſty ; Want of virtue; 
contrariety ta virtue. | 1 

— fr: put into the commiſſion of the 


peace who encourage the groſſeſt immeralitics, to 


Nay on the Creation. | 
TMMO'DERATELY, [m-m0d'-der-rat-ly. adv. | 


Shakeſp.. 


| Pope. | 
ToI'MMOLATE, im'-m6-lt, v. a. [immele, 


IMM 


. Exempt from death; being never to die-. | 
To the king eternal, immortal, inviſible, the 
only wife God, be glory for ever. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
Her body fleeps in Capnlet's monument, ; 
And her immortal part with angels lives. Shats/p. 
; There was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul 
was immortal, 
Fhe Paphian queen, 
With gored hand, and veil ſo rud-ly torn, 
Like terror did among th' immortal; breed, 
Taught by: her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. 
Water. 


n 


2. Never- ending; perpetual. 5 
Give me my robe, put on my crown : I have 
Immortal longings in me. 
InmorTA'LITY, Im-mor-tal'-$-tF. n./. [im- 
mortaliti, Fr. from immortal] 


this mortal,/immortality. 
Quaff immortality, and joy. 
He th' immortality of ſouls proclaim'd, 
Whom th' oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd. Denb. 
His exiſtence. will of itſelf continue for ever, 
unleſs-it be deſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, from 
the immutability of God, and the nature of his 
immortality. Cheyne, 
When we know cogitation is the prime attti- 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and 

' thence its immortdlity. | 

2. Exemption from oblivion. 

Immo'RTALLY, Im-mO'r-tal-F. adv. {from 
the adjective.) So as never to die. | 

TolMMO'RTALLZE, Im-mO'r-ta-ltz. v. a. [im 

mortaliſer, Fr. from immortal. 

1. To make immortal; to perpetuate; te 
exempt from death. | 
For mortal things deſire their like to breed, 

That ſo they may their kind immortalize. Davies. 

g. To exempt from oblivion. . 

-Prive them from Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. 
Shakeſp. 

To IMMO'RTALIZE, [m-mO'r-ta-liz; v. a. To 
become immortal. This word is, I think, 
peculiar to Pope. 

Fix. the year preciſe, | 
When Britiſh bards begin t' immortalize. Pope. 

ImMo'RTALLY, Im-mô'r-tàl- Y. adv. [from 
immortal.) With exemption from death,; 
without end. 

Ick k bere is your crown; 

And he that wears the crown immertally, 

+ Long guard it yours! 

What pity tis that he cannot wallow  immor- 

; fally-in his ſenſual pleaſures! Bentley. 


Inmo'vaBLE, Im-mô'v-Abl. adj. [in and 
. moveable.) 3 
4. Not to be forced from its place. 

We ſhall not queſtion his removing: the earth, 
when he finds an immevable baſe to, place his en- 
gine upon. N Brown. 

2. Not liableto be carried away; real in law. 

' When an executor meddles with the ide 
eſtate, before he has ſeized on the moveable goods, - 
it may be then appealed from the execution. of 


Corinth, 
Milton. 


ſentence. Ali Parergon, 
3. Unſhakeng -unaffeted. 
| How much -happier is he, who, centring on 


. himſelf, remains immeva{le, and: ſmiles at the 
madnels of the danee about him”! Dryden. 
ImMmO'VAsLY, 'lnyai0'v-ab-ly. atv. [from 
immoval le. In a ſtate not to be ſhaken. ” 
Immovably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no proſpect of reward. Atterbury. 
Innv nity, Im-mü'-nßh -t. 1. /. [immunits, | 
Fr, mmunitas, Lak. : ; 


Abbot's Deſcription of the World. | | 


| 


Shakeſp. | 


t. Exemption from death; life never to end. 
This corcuptible ſhall put on incorruption, and | 


Watts. |. 


Shateſp. Henry IV. 


 4mmutaile.) Unalterably ; invariably ; un- 
f changeably. 


Iur, Imp'. 1. (imp, . Welfh, a ſhook; U 


x» Diſcharge from any obligation. © FORT. 
Okt things harmleſs whatſoever: there is, which 
the whole church doth obſer ve, to argue for 


1 . ll to Kin Ea 
Lord Crom ue het for 


IMP 


2. Privilege; exemption from on 
ties. 

Granting great immunitic; to th 
prevailed ſo far as to cauſe Pallading Both 
claimed ſucceſſor, o be pte. 

Simon ſent to Demetrius, to th 
give the land an immunity, 
phon did was to ſpoil, 

The laity invidioully aggravat 
immunities of the clergy. 

3. Freedom. 

Common apprehenſions entertain the ans; 1 
condition of Ireland, conceiviny only in that * 
an immunity from venomous creatures, * 

But this annex'd condition of the crown 
Immunity, from errors, you diſown, Dre 

Zo I, Im- mur. v. 4. (in and ms. 
Lat. emurer, old Fr. fo that it might 5 
written emmure.] To incloſe within walk, 
to confine; to ſhut up; to impriſun, * 

Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſes tender babe 
Whom eavy hath immur'd within your walls! 


rus. qq. 


44 
e end he &.,i1 
becauſe all that Ir. 
I Moc. xii, 4, 
e the rights nd 
Sprat't's $ 


c T Weng, 


Brea, 


One of theſe three contains her heav'nly — 
And ſhall I think in ſilver ſhe's i, ] F 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was ng 4 
mured with a wooden veſlel, but he did counts, 
nance the landing in his long-boat, Mina 
Lyſimachus immur'd it with a wall. $4; 
Though a toul fooliſh priſon her immure * 
On carth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wiſc and pure, 


| Deabes, 
IMMu'RE, Im-mdͤ'r. 1. /. [from the verb} 4 
wall; an incloture ; as in Shakeſpeare, bt 
perhaps no where elle, 
Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong inn 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menclaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris fleeps. Slabth, 
Inmvu'SICAL, Im-mùü-z kal. adj, [i and 
anufical,) Inharmonious ; wanting propar- 
tion of found. _ 
All ſounds are either muſical, which are ct 
equal, 93 which are ever unequal, as the 


voice in ſpeaking, and whiſperings. Bam, 
We conſider the impmuyfical note of all ſwans we 
ever beheld or heard of. Bren 


IMMUTABILITY, {Im-mO-ta-bil-it-y, 2. J. in. 
mutabilitas, Lat. immutabilite, Fr. from in- 
mutable.] Exemption from change; invare 
ableneſs ; unchangeableneſs. 
The immutabilit, of God they ftrive unto, by 
working after one and the ſame manner. Hr, 
His exiſtence will of itſelf continue for eve, 
unleſs it be deſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, fron 
the immutability of God. (hejne, 
IMMU'TABLE, Im-m@'-tabl. adj. [immute- 
 bilis, Lat.] Unchangeable ; invariable ; un- 
alterable. : 
By two immutable things, in which it was im- 
© poſſible for God to lye, we have a ſtrong conſoz- 
tion. % Heb. u. 
Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may'k 
| revoke ; 
But if. i*zzmutable and fix'd they ſtand, 
Continue {till thyſelf to give the ſtroke, 
And let not foreign foes oppreſs thy land. DD 
Immv'TaBLY, im-mt'-tab-lf. adv. from 


His love is like his eſſence, in on, 


ſprout, a ſprig.} 
1. A fon; the offspring; progeny» 
. That noble ie your ſon. 
And chou, moſt dreadful iz;p of hight 
Fair Venus? ſon. 1 I | 
- The tender ing was weaned from the t& 


: 
l 
- 


7 


IMP 


E. Shakeſp. Hen. V. 


1 1.4 of life, an imp of fam 
p Alad 4 devil. In this 


a, A fubaltern devil ; a puny 
ſenſe tis ſtill retained. 5 ; 
Such we deny not to be the imp; and limbs of 


1 Hooler. 
me ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute 
ot thoughts re volv'd, his final ſentence choſe, 
- Fit veſſel, fitteſt -mp of fraud, in whom | 

To enter, and his dark ſuggeſtions hide 

From ſharpeſt ſight. Milton's Par. Lyft. 
4s ſoon as you can hear his knell, 

This god on earth turns d- in hell; 

And, lo! his miniſters of ſtate, | 

Transform'd to ip, his levee wait. Swift, 
ur, Imp“. v a. (imp to engraff, Welſh. 

To lengthen or enlarge with any thing ad- 
f ſeititious. It is originally a term uſed 11 
„ falconers, who repair a hawk's wing wit 
« adſcititious feathers.” 

If then we ſhall bake off our flaviſh yoke, 

Ing out our drooping country's broken 


wings. | 

| Shateſp. 

New rebellions raiſe 

- Their hydra heads, and the falſe North diſplays 

' Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 
Milton. 

Felp, ye tart ſatyriſts, to imp my rage 
Wich all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age. 


Cleaveland. | 


With cord and canvaſsfrom rich Hamburgh ſent, |} 
His navy's molted wings he imps once more. Dryd. 
6 New creatures riſe, | 
- Amoving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; ; 
Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
- The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings. | 
3 Dryden. 
The mercury of heav'n, with ſibrer wings 
* Impt for the flight, to overtake his ghoſt. Soutbern. | 


Je luv Aer, lm-pakt”. v. a. Ii, Lat.] 

To drive cloſe or hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure 
is not eaſy to de ine, becauſe of their being 
impaſted fo thick and confuſedly together. | 

5 Woedward on Foffils. 

+ To * decorate with colours. Not 
mn ” | 

| Never yet did ĩnſurrection want 

Such water colours to in paint his cauſe. SbaIHgp. 

e lura'ix, Im-pYr. v. a. [empirer to make 

worſe, Fr. Skinner. ] To diminiſh ; to in- 

Jure; to make worſe; to leſſen in quantity, 


IMP 


of Adam's conception, that thought to obſcure 
himſelf from his Creator in the ſhade of the gar- 
den. Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 

IMPA'LPABLE, [m-plAl'-pabl. adj. [impalpable, 
Fr. in and palpable.) Not to be perceived 
by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when 
poured out, it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon that 
the ſmallneſs of the parts do make them eaſy to 
be put into motion. Boyle. 

To ImPaA'RADISE, Im-pär-A-dis. v. a. [impa- 
radiſare, Ital.] To put in a place or ſtate 
reſembling paradiſe in felicity. 

This /'mparadiſed 2 alu way made Zelmane's 
ſoul cleave unto her, both through the ivory caſe 
of her body, and the apparel which did over-cloud 


it, Sidney, 
All my ſouls be 
Imparadi;'d in you, in whom alone 
I underſtand, and grow, and ſee. Donne. 
Thus theſe two, 

Imparadir'd in one another's arms, 

The happier Eden, ſhall enjoy their fill 19 55 

Of bliſs on bliſs. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Imra'etTY, Im-pir'-Ity. n. /. limparitas, 

impar, Lat] 
1. Inequality ; diſproportion. | 

Some ies are hard, ſome ſoft : the hardneſs 


is cauſed chicfty by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, 
and their imparity with the tangible parts. Bacon. 
2. Oddnefs ; indiviſtbility into equal parts. 
What verity is there in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral diviſion of man, by even and odd; 
and ſo by parity or imparity of letters in men's 
names, to determine misfortunes on either fide 
of their bodies? Brown's Vulgar Errour:. 
To ImeA'RK, im-pi'rk. v. a. [in and park.] 
To incloſe with a park; to ſever from a 
common, 
Lat.] | 
1. To grant; to give. 
High ſtate and honours to others impart, 
Bat give me your heart, Dryden. 
2. To make known; to ſhow by words or 
tokens. 
Gentle lady, 
When firſt did imp my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth -I had 
Ran in my veins. Shakeſp. Merchant of Venice. 
As in confeſſion the revealing is for the caſe:of 
a man's heart, ſo ſecret men come to the know- 
ledge of many things, while men rather diſcharge 


N 


pört. v. a. limpartior, 


value, or excellence. | than impart their minds. Bacon 
Io change any ſuch law, muſt needs, with the | Thou to me thy thoughts 
common ſort, impair and weaken the force of thoſe Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t' impart. 
Srounde hereby all laws are made effectual. Hol. Milton. 
Objects divine — 3. To communicate; to grant as to a par- 
Muſt needs in pair, and weary human ſenſe. Miu. taker. 8 
I find thee knowing of thyſelf; 


That ſoon refreſh'd him weary'd, and ir'd 
. 


What hunger, if aught hunger had - 
Or chirſt. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
Nor was the work impaif d by ſtorms alone, 
But felt ch 4 a2 S=g too warm a ſun. Pope. | 
In years he ſeem'd, but not impair d by years. 
. Pope 


5 Iur Aix, Im- ph r. v. n. To be lefſened.or 
4 worn aut. 
Fleſh may impair, quoth he; but reaſon can re- 
I Pa. WR Fairy Queen, 
Iuris, Im- pà'r. 2. ſ. [from the verb.] Di- 
Minution.; decreaſe. Not uſed. | 


* 


A loadſtone, kept in undue poſition, that is, 
not lying on the meridian, or with its poles in- 
Va. receives in longer time impair in activity 

Aud exchange of faces, and is more powerfiilly 

preſerved by ſite than duſt, of ſteel. Brown. 


IuxaliZMENT. | | mi 
* EN, m- r-meEnt. 2. / {from - 
Sor Dae injury. 
is poſterity, at this diſtance, and: aſter ſoper- 
"r1P4:rment, cannot but condemn the poverty 


* 


.J. NAI. 


. „ 
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| * 


Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 
My image, not impe 
Im?A'sTIAL, im-pa'r-sbal. adj. [impartial, 
Pr. in and partial.] Equitable ; free from 
regard to party; indifferent; diſintereſted ; 


equal in diſtribution of jaſtice; juſt, It is 


ed as well of actions nk yen : an im- 
partial judge; an i ia ſentence. - 
2 Sncceb4 hope, and fate I cannot fear: 
Alive or dead, I ſhall-deſerve a name; 
Jove is impartia/, and to both the ſame. Dy 
IarARKTIA“Lirv, Im- pär-shal-It-N. 1. J. I ixi- 
. partialit?, Fr. from impartial.] Equitable- 

neſs 5 juſtice; indifferencgce. 
A A pious and well diſpoſed will gives not only 


diligence, but xſo impartiality to the underſtand- 


ing in its ſearch;imo. religion, which is ahſolutely 
noceſſary to giv2 ſucceſs unto our inquiries into 

truth; it being ſcarce, poſſible for that man to hit 
the, mark, wholg eye is ſtill glancing upon ſome- 
- thing bende kl. & | 
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ried to the brute. MMI. 


Py 


| 


| - With blood 


IMP 


In»4/aTIALLY, Im-p3'rabit-F. adv. [from 
impartial.) Equitably ; with indifferent and 
unbiafſed judgment ;_ without regard to 
party or intereſt ; juſtly ; — 

Since the Scripture promiſes eternal happineſs 
and pardon of fin, upon the ſole condition of faith 
and ſincere obedience, it is evident, that he only 
can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe con- 
ſcience impartially tells him that he has performed 
the required condition. South. 

IMPA'RTIBLE, Im- pa'rt-Ibl. adj. [impartible,. 
Fr. from impart.] Communicable ; to be 
conferred or beſtowed. This word is £le- 
gant, though uſcd by few writers. 

The ſame body may be conceived to be more 
or leſs impartible than it is active or heavy. Digby 

IMPA'SSABLE, im-pas'-84bl, adj. [in and pa/- 
ſable.) Not to be paſſed; not admitting. 
paſſage; impervious. 

There are in America many high and impaſſable 
mountains, which are very rich, Raleigh. 

Over this gulf 
Tmpaſſable, impervious ; let us try, 
To found a path from hell to that.new world. Mili. 

When Alexander would r e Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was ei- 
ther impaſſable marſhes, or ſandy deſarts. Temple. 

IMPASSIBI'LITY, Im-pis-sy-bll'-lit-p. . £ 
{ i1mpaſſibiliti, Fr. from impaſſible.) Exemption 
frem ſuffering ; inſuſceptibility of injury. 
from external things. - 

Twodivinities might havepleaded their preroga- 
ti ve of impaſſibility, or at leaſt not have been wound - 
ed by any mortal hand. 's En, Dedic. 

IMPA'SSIBLE, {m-pis'-s1bl. ad}. Limep ble, Fr. 
in and paſſio, Lat.] Incapable uffering ; 
exempt from the agency of.externalcauſes x 
exempt from pain. | 

If the upper ſoul check what is conſented to by 
the will, in compliance with the fleſh, and can 
then hope that, after a few years of ity,that 
rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally caſt off, drop 
into a perpetual i 7 55 take a long pro- 
greſs into a land where all things are forgotten, 
this would be ſome colour. H . 

Secure of death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impe, 

pg om 

impaſſible.) Impaſſibility; exemption from 
ain. 

: How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to reſerve 

all the ſenſualities of this mou, and yet cry out for 

the impaſiblengs of the neat Decoy 7 Piuy. 

In rA“s sen ED, im- päs“-shünd. adj. {iz and 
paffion.] Diſordered by paſſion. 1 

: mg, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all i 'd, thus began, Milian. 
Imra'ss1vE, Im-pds slv. adj. {in and paſſive. ] 


Exempt from the ageney ofexternal cauſes. 
She told him what empty phantoms were, 
Forms without bodies, and impofſive air. Dryd. Zn. 
Pale ſuns, unſelt at diſtance, roll awzy; _. 
And on th' im ice the lightnings play. Pope. 
ImrA'STED, im-pa's-tid. adj. [in and gabe,] 
. Conoreted as into paſte. This word is not 
Tons, 


of fathers, mothers, dau 
* Sbaleſp. 
pate, 


ich the parching 


o 


Bak d and 
IMPATIENCE, 


-Shens. 2 J 1 
Fr. 7 


8 impatientia, * 
11. Inability to ſuffer. pain; rage under Tuf- 


o 


| fering. . 


All the powerof his wits has given way to his 
im atiqnse. | , "2 pS * Lear 5 
| he experiment I reſolved 2 upon 

| thought, and not Taſhnefs os impaſicnes. Tage 

2. Vehemence of temper ; heat of paſſion. ? 

3. Joability to ſuffer delay; eagernels,” _ 


_ South. 
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170 Not able to endure; incapable to bear : 


' with of | 
FOO, of extremes, decays 


Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. Pope. 


2. Furi6us with pain; unable to bear pain. 


The tortur'd ſavage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the you 
E | ; en. 
3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful paſ- 
Gon ; with at before the occafion: with 
- of impatience is referred more to the thing, 

with at to the perſon. 3 
To be impatient at the death of a perſon, con- 


cerning whom it was certain he muſt die, is to 


' mourn becauſe thy friend was not born an angel. 
oe | N Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
4. Hot 3 haſty. 

The impatient man will not give himſelf time 


to be informed of the matter that lies before him. 
' Addiſon's Spefator. 


* Eager ; ardently defirous 7 not able to en- 


dure delay: with for before the thing de- 
fired. a | 
The mighty Cæfar waits his vital hour, 
In patient for the world, and graſps his promis'd 
T | yden. 


On the ſeas prepar'd the veſſel ſtands ; 


' "Th" impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands. Pee. 


Imra'TIENTLY, {m-pY-shEnt-ly. adv. [from 
impatient.] * | 

1. With rage, under uneaſineſs. 

2+ Paſſiopately ; ardentlixy. 

He conſidered one thing ſo impatiently, that he 
would not admit any thing elſe to be worth con- 
- fideracion. vn dee Ae Clarendon. 
. -Eagerly ; with great defire. ; 

Fa lm#4'TROXIZE,lm-pit'-tro-ofz. v. a. [im- 
er, Fr., in and patronize.) To gain 
to one s ſelf the power of any ſeigniory. 
Phis word is not uſual. 708 
The ambition of the French king was to impa- 


_ + tronize himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon's Henry VII. 


7 IMpawh, im-pA'n. v. a. [in and pas]. 
To jimpignorate 3 to pawn; to give as a 
: pledge; to pledge. | 

Go to the king, and let there be imparon'd 

in. Shak. Hen. IV. 


Some ſurety for a ſafe return 

a Many now ein health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Ol what your reverence ſhall invite us to; 
Therefore take heed how you impiaton our perſon, 
How you awake our fleeping ſword of war. Shat. 


70 IMPE/ACH, Im-pEtsh. . a Ientpecher, Fr.] 
1. To hinder; to impede. This fenſe is little | 


in ue. n hed: VB A ns ai. 
Each door he opened without any breach; 


There was no bar to ſtop, nor foe him to impeach, . 


COIN CO GARE PUGET .. 
His fons did impeach-his journey to the Holy 
Land, and yexed bim all the days of his life. Davies, 
If they. wall impeach; the purpoſes of an army, 
: which they have no reaſon to think themſelves 
able to refit, they put themſelves of all ex- 
pectation of mercy. Hayward. 


A deflpxion' on my throat impeaches 2 | 


owed; | 


_ terance. 


2. To accuſe by public authority. LAS 
They were both impeached by a houſe of com- 
8 2 


S bab. 


o 


impeach. Accuſable ; chargeable 


| 


| 


| 


— — 


y 
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_ Impn'acnanLe, Im-petsh-Abf. "adj. (from 8 


MP 
, R 15 

Had God omitted by poſitive laws to give re- 
ligion to the world, the wiſdom of his providence 
had been impeochable, BY Grew. 
IMpEACHER, Et ed Ar, n./. [from im- 
peach.) An accuſer; one who brings an ac- 

cuſation. againſt another. | 
Mauy of our ficrceſt impeachers would leave the 
delinquent to the merciful indulgeace of a Saviour. 
Government of the Tongue. 


kako 
In eaNcyuanr, [m-p&@tsh-ment. . /. [from 


impeach. } 


1. Hindrance; let; impediment; obſtruction. 


Not in uſe. | 
Tell us what things, during your late continuance 
there, are moſt offcaſive, and the greateſt impeach- 
ment to the good government thereof, | 
Spenſer: on Ireland. 
Tell thy king I do not ſeek him now ; 
But. could be willing to march on to Calais, 
Without impeachment. 
Neither is this acceſſion. of neceſſity any im- 
peachment to Chriſtian liberty, or enſnaring of 
. men's confciences, | Sanderſ. 
2. Public accuſation ; charge preferred. 
The king, provok'd to it by ths queen, 
Devis'd impe.:chments to impriſon him. Shak. R. III. 
The lord, Somers, though his accuſers would 
gladly have dropped their impeachment, was inſtant 
with them for the proſecution. Ad ſiſon. 
The conſequences. of Corialanus's izpeachment 
had like to have been fatal to their ſtate, Sr. 
To IMPE/ARL, iIm-p&rl, v. a. [in and pearl.] 
x. To form in reſemblance of pearls. 
. innumerable as the ſtars of night, | 
Or ſtars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
TImpearls on every leaf, and ev'ry flow'r. Milton. 
2, To decorate as with pearls, 
The dews of the morning impcar! every thorn, | 
and ſcatter diamonds on the verdant mantle of the 
earth. Dighy,to Pope. 


IMPECCABYLITY, im-p&k'-k3-bll”-it-p. 1. / 


[ impeccabilite, Fr. from impeccable.) Exemp- 
tion from fin ; exemption from failure. 


lofallibility and izxpeccability are two of his at- 


tributes. Pupe. 


Iur?7ccaBLE, im-ptk'-k4bl. adj. [ impeccable, 


Fr. i and peccog Lat.] Exempt from poſe 

bility of ſin. ol 

That man pretends. he never commits any act 

prokibited by the word of God, and then that 
were a rare charm to render him impeccable, or 


that is the means of conſecrating every fin of his. | 
OS Hammond on Fundamentals. 
'To IAE“ DE, im-pE'd. v. a. limpedio, Lat.] 
To hinder; to let; to obſtruct. ; i 


All the forces are muſtered to impede its paſſage, 
6.99 88 Decay Viety. 
The way is open, and no ſtop to ſorce 
The ſtars return, or to impede their courſe. 
Crerch. Manil. 


Tave'vierur; im- pid“ mint. n. ſ. [ampedi- 


mentum, Lat.] Hindrance; let; impeach- 
ment ;. obſtruction; oppoſition. 4 
The minds of beaſſs grudge not at their bodies 


_ . comfort, nor are their ſenſes letted from enjoying 


their objects: we have the impediments of honour, 
and the-torments of conſcience, Sidney. 

What iaedimenis there are to hinder it, and 
which were the ſpeedieſt. way to remove them. 
F 4 282 * 1924 OJ i= Wen a Hooker. 
The life is Jed moſt happily wherein. all virtue 


is exerciſed without impediment or let. 


But for my 1 
The moiſt impediments unto my ſpeech. 
E had foreſtall/d this dear and deep rebuke. Shak. 
n.. tt OD 
Fo this good purpoſe, that ſo fairly ſhews, 
Dream 4 impediment... " Shak. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


"They bring one that was deaf, and had àn i- 
Pau in-his poe cn. Mark, vii 32. 
Fear is the greateſt impediment to martyrdem; 

and he chat is overcome by little arguments of 


Shakeſp. Henry V. 


Hooker. - 


IM 


. pain * will hardly conſent to loſe his Et. 4 
torments. Taylor's Rule « eps — 
Free from th" impediments of light and noif * 

Man, thus retir'd, his nobler thouphts maple 
. | Wet, 
To IMPE'L, {m-ptl, v. a. [impells, Lat.) 57 
drive on towards a point; to urge fai. 
ward ; to preſs on. as 
So Mirrah's mind, impel!' on either {4+ 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide. 5, 
The ſurge impel4 me on a craggy coaſt * 
Propitious gales "Mm 
Attend thy voyage, and impel thy ſails, Pr, 64.5 
A mightier pow'r the Haag dre . 
And ſev'ral men impels to ſev'ral ends; 
This drives them conſtant to a certain coaft, 5 


IMPE'LLENT, Im-pel-lEnt. ./ [impellens, Lat 
An impulſive power; a power that drixe; 
forward. 

How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be reer. 
larly managed, in ſuch a wilderneſs of paſſags, 
by mere blind i »pellents and material Convevance 
I have not the leaſt conjecture. Clan. 


| To IMF END, Im- pènd'. v. n. [impendeo, Lu. 
1. To hang over. 
Deſtruction ſure o'er all your heads impend;; 

Ulyfles comes, and death his ſteps attends. Pi 
2. To be at hand; to preſs nearly, It is uſed 

in an ill ſenſe. 

It expreſſes our deep ſorrow for our paſt fin; 
and our lively ſenſe of God's impending wrath. 
1 Smelridge's Sn. 

No ſtory I unfold of publick woes, 

Nor bear advices of impending foes. Pope's 04, 
IMPE'NDENT,. Im-pen-dent. adj. [impendeny 

Lat.] Imminent ; hanging over; preſlng 

| cloſely. In an ill ſenſe. 

H the evil feared or impendent be a greater ſen- 
ſible evil than the good, it over - rules the appetite 
to averſation. | Hale 

Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 
Place Ormond's duke: impendent in the air 
Let his keen fabre, comet-like, appear. 


IMPE/NDENCE, Im-pèn“-dèns. 7. /. [from in- 
pendent.) The ſtate of hanging over; near 
approach. | 

Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, 
by reaſon of the impendence of a greater ſenſe 
evil. / Hal, 

IurENETRARI“LIir v, Im-peEn'-C-tri-bll "ity, 
te. . Limpenetrabilitẽ, Fr. from impenetredle.] 

1. Quality of not being pierceable, or pe- 
meable. | 

All bodies, ſo far as experience reaches, are e- 
ther hard, or may be hardened ; and we have 19 
other evidence of univerſal impenetrebility, beſides 
a large experience, without an experimental ca- 
ception. Nerote r Ooticli. 

2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſſon. 

IMPE/NETRABLE, im-ptn'-E-trabl. 4. 
[impenetrable, Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat. 


1. Not to be pierced ;. not to. be entered f 
any external force. RE 
Wich hard'ning cold, and forming heat, 
The cyclops did their ſtrokes repeat, 
| Before th impenetrable ſhield was wrought: Dry 
2. Impervious; not admitting entrance. 
Deep into ſome thick covert would I Tun 
Tmpenetrable to the ſtars or fun. _ 4 * 
The mind frighits itſelf with any thing felt: i 
on in'groſs: things, thus offered to the 3 
carry the ſhew of nothing but difficulty in 11 


And are cosght to be wrapped up in 15e. 


Pri, 


a 


| obſcurity. Ng d | 
3. Not to be taught; not to be informed: 


4 Not to be affected; not to be ovens 
It is the moſt ';mpenetrable cur 

That ever kept with men. 

Let him alone; 


; 4 0 _ Lb, 
I'll follow him nomort with bootleſspraye = 


7 


IMP 


| never believe a-propoſition in divi- 
po thing can be ſaid Nealnlt it: they will 
be oredutous in all affairs of lite, but impenetrable 
a ſermon of the goſpel. T | Taylor. 
Iur E NETRAUT x. im · pon & trab-· . ad v. 
from imßenetrable.] With hardnels to a de- 
gree incapable of impreſſion. 
Blont the ſenſe; and fit it for a ſkull 
of ſolid proof, impenetrably dull. Pope. 
IxcpE/NITENCE, Im- pen -y-tens. } "> 
Inez 'x1TERCY, Im-pen'-y-ten-$F. 
limpenitente, Fr. in andpenitencc. Obduracy; 
want of remorſe for crimes; final diſregard 
"$f God's threatenings or mercy. 
Where one man ever comes to repent, a thou- 
ſat end their days in final imipenitohrce. South, 
-* Before the revelation of the goſpel the wicked- 
neſs and iet ene of the heatheris was a much 
more excufable thing, becauſe they were in a 
great meaſure ignorant of the rewards of auotlier 
ile. | Till:tſon. 
He will advance from one degree of wickedneſs 
nnd impenitener to andther, till at laſt he becomes 
hardened without remorſe. Rogers. \ 
In?ENITENT, Im- pen -Y-tént. adj. [impenitert, 
Fr. in and penitent.] Finally negligent of the 
duty of repentance ; obdurate. 
Our Lord in anger hath granted ſome imper:i- 
tent men's requeſt; as, on the other fide, the 
apoitle's ſuit he hath of favour and mercy not 


„ Hooker, 
* They dy'd | 


Impenitert, and left a race 
Like to theniſelves. k Milten. 
When the reward of penitents, and puniſhment 
ol impeniterts, is once aſſented to as true, tis im- 
poſſible but the mind of man ſhould wiſh for the 
one, and have diſlikes to the other. Hammond. 
Inre'NITENTLY, {m-peEn'-y-tent-lf. adv. 
from impenitent.] Obdurately; without 
repentance. | 
The condition required of us is a conſtellation 
of all the goſpel graces, every one of them rooted in 
the heart, though mixed with much weakneſs, and 


- 


behind 


and impenitently lived and died in. Hammond. 
What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jingling ſyllables grown old, 


Is convenient, but, I think, not uſed. 
At is generally received an earwigg hath no 


but he that ſhall, with a needle, put aſide the ſhort | 
- and ſheathy caſes on their back, may draw forth 
two wings, larger than in many flies. Grown. 
Turxgars, Im“ pe- rat. adj. (imperatus, Lat. 
Done with conſciouſneſs ; done by di- 
rection of the mind. | 
Ide elicit internal acts of any habit may be 
quick and vigorous, when the external imperate 
acts of the ſame habit utterly ceaſe. South. 
Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation; yet they are done by the 
energy of the ſoul and inſtrumentality of the ſpi- 
rits, as well as thoſe imperate acts, wherein we Fee 
the empire of the ſoul. | | 


| 


Inyz'naTIVE, im-per'-ri-tiv. adj. [imperatif, 
Fr, imperatiuus, Lat. 
preſſive of command. 


] Commanding; ex- 
N R 


. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Jarraarnetrz Im- për-TA-tlv- 1. . In a 


- 
- 


Hey * 

PERCE/PTYSLE, Tow-per-gdp<tiblt© a. [im- 

0 8 Phible, Er. i and perceprivieiÞ Not to 
Wilcovered ; not to W peteee sg NN 


11 


perhaps with many ſins, ſo they be not wilfully, | 


Still run on ports Pope. 
Iursxvnoos, im-pén“-nüs. adj. [in and 
penna, Lat.] Wanting wings. This word 


wings, and is reckoned amongſt impennous inſects; 


Hale. 


IMP 


ſubtle ; quick or low, ſo as to elude ob- 
ſervation. | 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible by 
our ſenſe ; yea, and the more refined parts of ma- 

terial exiſtence, which, by reaſon of their ſubtilty, 
eſcape our perception. Hale. 

In the ſudden changes of his ſubje& with al- 
molt imperceptible connections, the Theban poet is 
his maſter. Dryden. 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, 
reſembling flames, or the gliding of a ſnake upon 
the ground: they muſt be almoſt imperceptib!: to 
the touch, and even, Dryd-n. 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, and 
almoſt imperceptible, and ſuch as tend to the bene- 
fit of the earth. ' Weed. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS, Im-pir-s&p'-tibl-nls. 
n. /. [from imperceptible.] The quality of 
cluding obſervation. 

Many excellent things there are in nature, 
which, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and impercep- 
til lengſi to us, are not ſo much as within any of 
our faculties to apprehend. Hale. 

ImMPERCE'PTIBLY, Iim-péèr-sép“-tib-ly. adv. 
(from imnperceptible.] In a manner not to be 
perceived. | 

Upon reading of a fable we are made to believe 
we adviſe ourſelves; the moral inſinuates irfelf 
imperceptibly, we are taught by ſurprize, and be- 
come wiſer and better una wares. Addiſon, 


IMPERFECT, Im- péër“fékt. adj, [imparfait, 
Fr. imperfetus, Lat.] 
1. Not complete; not abfolutely finiſhed ; 
defective. Uſed either of perſons or things. 
Something he left imperfe# in the ſtate, 
Which, ſince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Which brought the kingdom ſo much fear and 
; danger, 
That his return was moſt required, Shakeſp. 
Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfe# 
thing, ſettled in the imagination; but never arriv- 
ing at the underſtanding, there to obtain the tinc- 
ture of reaſon. Ben Jonſon. 
The middle action, which producerh imperfe## 
bodies, is fitly called, by ſome of the ancients, in- 
quination or inconcoction, which is a kind of pu- 
trefaction. Bacon. 
The ancients were inperſet in the doctrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
fireworks. - Brown. 
Divers things we agree to be knowledge, which 
yet are ſo uneaſy to be ſatisfaQorily underſtood by 
our imperfec intellects, that let them be delivered 
in the cleareſt expreſſions, the notions themſelves 
will yet appear obſcure. Boyle. 
A marcor is either imperfe, tending to a greater 
withering, which is'curable; or perfect, that is, an 
intire waſting of the body, excluding all cure. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The ſtill· born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfe& on the falt'ring tongue. Dryd. 
As obſcure and imperfec ideas often involve our 
| reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men. Locke, 
2. Frail ; hot completely good: as, our beft 
worſhip is imperfef. 1 
IMPERFE'CTION, Im-pèr-fék-shün. 2. /. [im- 
penfection, Fr. from imperſed.] Defect ; 
failure; fault, whether phyſical or moral; 
whether of perſons or things. 


| 


1 


_ 


— — 


times full of inerfection; and that which is ſup- 
poſed behovefuł unto men, proveth. oftentimes 
molt pernicious. _ Helter. 


ide monſtrous. ae. 
Tuaberfectu would not bg half ſo much taken 


notice of, if vanity did hot niake proclamiation of 


1 


The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, a | 
woman for any inpenfictions intolerable; but for- 


Laws, as all other things human, are many | 


] 


DI 
I ue world is more apt to * nſure than applaud, | 
| and Hiniſcls ſuller of ip fechten, than virtues. 

R | Addifon's Spectalor. 


FORTIS - - 


A 


| 


IMP 


| Theſe are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity 
of the age than to any imper/##ion in that divine 
poet. | Addiſon. 
ImMeE RFECTLY, Im-per'-fEkt-1F. adv. (from 
imperfef.) Not completely; not fully; not 
without failure, 
Should ſinking nations ſummon you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your tay; 
Imperf-&ly the many vows are paid, 
Which tor your ſafety to the gods were made. 
Ste pney. 
Thoſe would hardly underſtand language or 
reaſon to any tolerable degree ; but only a little 
and imperfettly about things familiar. Locke. 


ImPE'RFORABLE, Im-per'-f6-ribl. adj. [in and 
perforo, Lat.] Not to be bored through. 


IMPE'RFORATE, {m-per'-f6-rit. adj. [in and 
perforatus, Lat.) Not pierced through ; 
without a hole. 

Sometimes children are born imperforete; ii 

. which caſe a ſmail pun ture, dreſſed with a tent, 
effects the cure. Sharp. 


IMPERIAL, Im-p&@-ryal. adj. [;mpeſt#al, Fr. 
ND) Lat.] 
1. Royal; poſſeſſing royalty. 
; Tim he — ay 
At a fair veſtal, throned in the Weſt; _ 
But I might fee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry moon 
And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shakeſp. 
2. Betokening royalty; marking ſovereignty. / 
My due from thee is this imer crown, 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. Sbalegp. Henry IV. 
3. Belonging to an emperor of monateh; 
regal; royal; monarchical. 
The main body of the marching foe 
Againſt th' imperial palace is deſign d. Dyer. 
You that are a ſov'reign prince, al | 
Imperial pow'r with your paternal ſway. Drgden. 
To tame the proud, the fetter d flave to free, 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy ther. Dryden. 
IMPERIALIST, Im-pë -T yast. =. /. [from 
ay ye One thatbelongsto an emperour, 
he imperialiſt; imputed the cauſe of fo ſhameful 
a flight unto the Venetiahs. Knolles': Hiſtory. 
IMPE/RIOUS, Im-p@-rytis. adj. Limperieux, 
Fr. imperioſus, Lat.] 85 
r. Commanding ; tyrannical; authoritative ; 
haughty ; arrogant; aſſuming e 
If it be your proud will en 
. Spenſer. 


To ſhew the power = þ 4 imperious e 
is imperious man will work us 8 
From princes into pages. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
4 Not th' imperious ſhow 2 
Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall | 
Be brooch'd with me. Shateſp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 
He is an imperious dictator of the principles of 
vice, and impatient of all conttadiction. More. 
How much I ſuffer'd, and how long I ſtrove 
Againſt th“ aſſaults of this imperzous love! Dryden. 
| Recall whos diſorder bak or —4—— 


from parents or teachers ha ve cauſed in his thoughts. 


> ; & To WS RE ey 92) hh £4 4.1 Locle. 
2. Powerful; aſcendant ; overbearing. 
A man, by a vaſt and imperieus mind, and 
heart large as the ſand upon the ſea ſhore, could? 
command all the knowledge of nature and art. 
3 Tiullatſen. 


TMPE RIOUSLY, Im- pæ“-ryüs-Iy. adv. [from 
imparious.] With arrogance of command; 
with inſolence of authoritx. 

Who's there, that knocketh ſo imperioufly Slal. 
Who can abide, that, againſt thetrown doctors,: 
ſix whole books ſhould,; by their bod of 
Trent, be, under pain of a curſe, impe#ioofly. ' 
truded upon God and his churenn HI 
It is not to inſult and domineer, to look di- 

; A. and revile imperiouſly, that procures an 
Eſteem from apy one. _ $outh. 

6E 2 © "The 


4 
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IMP 


Lu pertonſy thrice thunder d on the floor! Gerth. 
IMPE'RIOQUSNESS, Im-pé-ryüs-nls. 1. /. [from 
imperiou t.] 
1. Authority; air of command. 
So would he uſe his imperiouſneſs, that we had 
a delightful fear and awe, which made us loth-to 
loſe our hopes. | - » Sidney. 
2. Arrogance of command, 
Imperiouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reaſon of their own to 
guide them Leake, 
IMPE'RISHABLE, im-pter-rish'-Abl. adj. Cim- 
periſſable, Fr. in and perib.] Not to be 
- deſtroyed. | 
We find this our empyreal form 
© Incapable of mortal injury, | 
. 4mperiſbable; and though pierc'd with wound, 
Soon cloſing, and 3 native vigour heal d. Milton, 
IMPE'RSONAL, im - sün-Al. adj, [im- 
. perſonel, Fr. imperſonalis, Lat.] Not varied 
according to the perſons. 
be declined hout all moods 


— 


and tenſes, a verb imperſonal no nominative 
caſe before it. © © | idence. 
ImPE/RSONALLY; Im-ptri-shn-d-y. adv. 


[from imperfonal.} According to the man- 
ner of an imperſonal verb. * 
ImeERSUA'SIBLE, im-per-awi'-s(bl.' adj. (in 
and perſugſibilis, Lat.] Not to be moved by 
perſuaſion. f | 
Every pious perſon ought to be a Noah, a 
preacher of righteouſneſs; and if it be his fortune 
to have as imperſua/ible an auditory, if he cannot 
avert the deluge, it will yet deliver his own foul, 
if he cannot benefit other men's. Decay of Piety. 
Tmee'RTINENCE, Im-pèr“-tin-&ns. ö 
IMPERTINENCY, im- per“ tin-En-sy. .. 
3 Fr. from impertinent.] 
1. That- which is of no preſent weight; that 
vrhich has no relation to the matter in hand. 
Some though ghey lead a fingle life, yet their 


thoughts do end with themſelves, and account | 


future times impertinenc ies. Bacon. 
2. Folly; rambling thought. 
O, matter and anpertinency mixt, 
Reaſon and madneſs !. Sbal q. King Lear. 


3. Troubleſomeneſs; intruſion. 
It will be ſaid I handle an art no way ſuitable to 
my. employments or fortune, and fo ſtand charged 


. with intruſion and impertinency. Wotton's Archite.” | 


We ſhould avoid the vexation and impertinence 
of ts, who affect to talk in a language not 
to be underſtood. | | Swift, 
Trifle ; thing of no value. 
1 envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
tinencies of life, to enjoy the moments of. a 
ſolid contentment. © WA Evelyn. 
Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as in- 
pertinencies any parts of learning, that have no 
immediate relation ta the happineſs or conveni- 
ence of mankind, © © Addiſon. 
There are many fubtle impertinencies learnt in 
the ſchools, and many painful trifles, even among 
the mathematical theorems and problems. Matr. 
ImPE'RTINENT, [m-per'-tin-Ent. adj.. Liner 
tinent, Fr. in and e 
x, Of no relation to the matter in hand; of 
no weight. | 5 


4. 


6 k 


The law of angels we cannot judge altogether | 
' 3mpertinent unto the affairs of the church of Gd. 


he contemplation of things that are impertinent_ 
to us, and do not concern us, are but a more ſpe- | 
cious idleneſt.” . W Tillotſon. 
a- Importunate; intruſive ; meddling. 
3. Fooliſh ; trifling; negligent of the preſent 


a *Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when |. 


they can be ſo imperiinen? as to enquire what the 
world does. : 85 | & - * 


> 


"The fage, tran ed at th approaching hour, 


IMP 


Turk TINENT, Im- par- tln- Ent. a. 7 A 


triſler; a meddler ; an intruder; one who 
enquires or interpoſes where he has no right 
or call. 

Governours would have enough to do to trouble 
their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
ofhcious impertinent. L' Eſtrange. 

IMPE/RTINENTLY, [m-peEr'-tin-ent-lf. adv. 
[from impertinent-] 

1. Without relation to the preſent matter, 

2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly; intrufively. 

I have had joy given me as prepoſterouſly, and 


as impertinently, as they give it to men who marry |- 


where. they do not love. Suckling. 


The bleſſedneſs of mortals, now the higheſt ſaint | 


in the celeſtial hierarchy, began to be ſo imper=- 

tinently importuned, that great part of the liturg 

was addrefled ſolely to her. Hooker. 
Why will any man be ſo impertinently officious 


as to tell me all this is only fancy? If it is a4 


dream, let me enjoy it. 


— 


IurxTUOGUMvçr, im- pet -U Gs lt. 


— 


* 

| „ e 1 

. . J [m and pertranſeo, Lat.] Im- 
/ / alled through, 


poſſibility to be p 


1 willingly declined thoſe many ingenious rea- | 
ſons given by others; as of the impertranſibility of 
eternity, and impoſſibility therein to attain to the 
Hale. 


IMPE/RVIOUS, Im-për-vyüs. adj. Iimper win, 


| preſent limit of antecedent ages. 


Lat.) 
t. Unpaſſable; impenetrable. 
Let the diſſiculty of paſſing back 
Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaſſable, impervious ; let us try 
To found a path from hell to that new world, Mili. 
We may thence diſcern.of how cloſe a texture 
glaſs is, ſince ſo very thin a film proved ſo imper- 
vious. to the air, that it was forced ta break the 
glaſs to free itſelf, Boyle. 
Ihe cauſe of reflection is not the impinging 
of light on the ſolid or impervieus parts of bodies. 
2 Newton's Optichs. 
A great many veſſels are, in this ſtate, imper- 
wous by the. fluids. Arbuthnot, 
From the damp.earth i-7perviovs vapours riſe, 
Increaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. Pope. 
2. Inacceſſible. Perhaps improperly uſed. 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 


And clear of rocks. Pope's Odyſſey. 


(from impervious.) The ſtate of not ad- 
mitting any paſſage 

IMPETI'GINOUsS, Im- pę-t l. jln- üs. adj. [from 
impetigo, Lat.] Scurfy ; covered with ſmall 
cabs. 


I'MPETRABLE, Im*pt-tribl. adj. [impetrabilis, 


from impetro, Lat. impetrable, Fr.] Poſſible 
to be obtained. 2 N Did. 
To ViPETEATE, im-pè-tràt. v. a. [impetrer, 


Fr. impetro, Lat.] To obtain by intreaty. 


Did. 


The act of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 

Not much ufed: 1 
The bleſſed ſacrament is the myſtery of the 
death of Chriſt, and the application of his blood, 
which was ſhed for the remiſſion of ſins, and is 
the great means of mmpetration, and tlie meri- 
torious cauſe of it. | Taylor. 
It is the greateſt ſolemnity of prayer, the muſt 
powerful liturgy, and means of impetration in this 
World. n ©. Taylor. 
1. J. 


[imperuofite, Fr. from impetuous.] Violence ; 
fury; vehemence ; fore. 
I will fet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 


valour, and driye the gentleman into a moſt hi- 


Twelfth Night. 


: 


IMPETRA'TION, [m-pE-tri/-shE&n. 2. , [im- 
pet ration, Fr. impetratio, from impetro, Lat.] 


ö 


| 


1MP 


The whole intrigue was contrived by the 4 
I ſo violently purſued by his ſpirit ard — 
ty. ” 
The mind gives not only licence, 2 
to the other paſſions to take their freeſt ran 2 
act with the utmoſt impetus/ity, Decay 28 
IMPE'TUOUS, Im- pct. A-ds. ad. ingen. 
Fr. from inipetus, Lat.] TY 
1, Violent; forcible ; fierce. 

Their virtue, like their Tyber's flood 
Rolling its courſe, deſign'd their country's bod: 
But oft the torrent's too impetuons ſpeed BY 
From the low earth tore ſome polluted weed, Price 

2. Vehement of mind; paſſionate, . 
The king, tis true, is noble, but impetuous. 


IMzE/TUOUSLY;3 Im-pet's0-05-15. adv. [from 
vehemently : both 


impetuous.]  Violently ; 
of meu and things. 


of the hoary Nar; | 


. 


* 


- 

25 
| 

&& 


They vicw the windin 
Through rocks and — impetuoufly he glides, 
While froth.and foam the fretting ſurface hides 

| Adiifa, 
ImpE'TUOUSNESS, Im-pét-ü-ös-uls. 2. / 


mence of paſſion. 


breath that utters them; that as they reſemble 
the wind in-fury and impetuorſnrſs, ſo they might 
in tranſientneſs. Decay of Piny, 
I'MPETUS, im'-p&-ths, n:-f. [Lat:] Violent 
tendenc 


[from impetus] Violence; fury; vehe.. 


I wilt all words of tage might vaniſh in that 


1 


IupE“ARVIousxkEss, Im- pèr'-vyùs-uls. u. J. 


1 


4 Can juno fuch impicties approve? 
Wee have a melancholy proſpect of the ſtate of, 


IT 


8 
| 
. * 


point; violent effort. 


to * 
ey continue their deſcent til 


Why did not t 


mutuakattraction and ine, carried them? 


Bentlry's Sermon, 
IMPIE'RCEABLE,. [m-pEr'-s\bl.” adj. [in and, 
pierce.) Impenetrable ; not to be picrcad, 


. Exceeding rage inflam'd the furious beaſt; 
For never felt his impierceable breaſt | 
So wond'rous force from hand of living wight, 


Iur “RTV, Impt-e-ty. n. ſ. [impiect?, Fr. in- 
pietas, Lat.] 

I. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; con- 
tempt of the duties of religion. 


To keep that oath were more impicty* 


\ | Sbaleſp. 
2. An act of wickedneſs'; expreſſion of irre- 
ligion. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

If they. die unprovided, no more is the king 
guilty of. thoſe impiecties for which they are pow 
', viſited. Shakeſp, 
Denaban, 


* 


our religion; ſuch amazing impieties can be equal- 


+ by fire. | * 
To Id MG NORAT E, Im- pig“ nä- ràt. v. a. li 
and pignus, Lat.] To pawn ; to pledge. 
IMPI1GNORA'TION, Im-pig-n6-ra'-shun. . /. 
[from impignorate.). The act of pawning or 
putting to pledge. 
o INM “N GE, Im- pindzh'. v. n. [impinge Lat. 
+ To fall againſt; to ſtrike againſt ; to claſh 
with” EN | 
Things are referved in the memory by ſome 
corporeal exuviz and material images, which, 
having anpinged on the common ſenſe, rebout 
thence into ſome Vacant cells of the brain Glam: 
The cauſe of reflection is not the * of 
© light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bodies. 
2 light "4 F * Mason Optic 


; "and pinguis, Lat.] To fatten; to make fat. 


; deoutopinion of his rage, {kill;fury, and impetuo , | 
: 4 * 5 "P TR bb. a . 5 


- 


ware, parts are at ret. 
* | 


- 


© they were contiguous to the ſun, whither both 


/ Spenſer, . 


Than Jephtha's, when he ſacrificed his daughter, 


led by nothing but by thoſe cities conſumed of old 


ToImprxcuart, im-plog'-gwit. v. 4. l 


FPrictions alſo. do more fill and imping«ate the 
body than exerciſe; for that in ſrictions to in- 


. . 
Trio 


InP 


Inv-pytis. adj. [impius, Lat.] Ir- 
3 wicked; profane; without re- 
vergnce of religion. 

That Scripture ſtandeth not the church of God 
may be let paſs as need- 
we judge it profane, im- 
** irreligious to think. Hscoler. 
Fo — this impious tage. a Milton, 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain d his ſtepdame's bed with impiors luſt. 
Dryden. 

And imp ious nations fear'd eternal night. Dryd. 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion of 
the impious and irreligious. South. 

When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
| The poſt of honour is a private ſtation: Addiſon. 

vince after thee may riſe an impious line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine: 
Paint on, till fate diffolve thy mortal part, 

And live and die the monarch of thy art. Ticke!!. 

They, impious, dar d to prey. 

On herds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 
Grand miflakes in religion proceed from taking 


- ſtead to direct, but 
40 conſulted with, 


(feral impjous. abſurdities ſollowed, terminating 
= melee. | | Fiores. 
Wy rrovs ly, Im- pyùs-HN. adv. from impious. 
Profanely; wickedly, 
The Roman wit, who impiouſly divides-- 

His hero and his gods to different ſides, 

would condemn. 5 Granville. 
er kcazi tity, Im-pli-ki-bll-it-y. 1. J. 
[from implacable] Inexorableneſs; ir- 
reconcileable enmity; unappeaſible malice. 


rabilis, Lat; implarable, Fr.] Not to be 
pacified z inexorable ; malicious; conſtant 
in enmity. 
His incenſement is ſo implacab/e, that ſatisfactior 
can be none but by pangs of death, Shake. 
Darah bears a generous mind; 
But to zzplacab/e revenge inclin d; 
A bounteous maſter, but a deadly foe. Dryden. 
TheFrench are the moſt implacable and the moſt 
dangerous enemies of the Britiſh nation, Addiſon. 


I*MLa/caBLY, im-pli'-kib-l1F, adv. [from 
implacable.] 


y. | | 

Anorder was made for diſarming all the papiſts; 
upon which, though nothing was after done, yet 
it- kept up the apprehenſions in the people of 
dangers, and diſinclined them from the queen, 
whom they begun every day more implacably to 


S hate; and conſequently to diſoblige. Clarendon. 
2. It is once uſed by Pryden in a kind of mixed 
ſenſe of a tyrant's love... ; 

I love, 


Aud tis below my greatneſs to diſown it 
Loe chee implacably,. yet hate thee too. Dryden. 
Te lurLA'ur, Im- pläut . v. a. [in and planto, 
Lat.] To infix; to inſert; to place; to 
engraft; to ſettle; to ſet; to ſow. The 
original meaning of putting a vegetable into 
the ground to grow is not often uſed. 
How can you him unworthy then decree, © | 
If whoſe” chief part your worths implanted be * 
| | Sidney. 
Se, Rather what Goldofridtomeanth are ſprung. 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milten. 
No need of public ſanctiuns this to bd. 
Which Naturg has implerted in the mind. Dryden. 
There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides 
mother eartilage, capable af motion by the help 
ob ſome muſcles that were implanted in it. Ray. 
God "endowed man with faculties of 


Was no more obliged to implant thoſe 
| ; ouohs in his mind, than that, having 
2 reaſon, hands, and materials, he ſhould 

9 bridges, ; $4 : Jocke. 


Por. : — RN of 5 ; 
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luerally whar was meant figuratively, from which f 


EPMPLA'CA NLE, Im-plä-kàAbl. adj. [impla- | 


J. With malice not to be pacified ;- inexor- 


4 
39 
4 


IMP 


[1plantation, Fr. from implant] The at 


of ſetting or planting; the act of enfixing 
or ſettling. 


IMeLA/USIBLE, Im- pld-slbl. adj. [in and 
plaufible.] Not ſpecious; not likely to 
ſeduce or perſuade. 


ible karangves againſt the very opinion for which 
they reſolve to determine. Swift. 


I'MPLEMENT, Im'-pl&-meEnt. 2. /. [implemen- 
tum, from impleo, Lat.] | 
I. Something that fills up vacancy, or ſupplies 
| wants. | 
Unto life many implements are neceſſary; more, 
if we ſeek ſuch a life as hath in it joy, comfort, 
delight, and pleaſure. Hooker. 
2: Inſtrument of manufacture; tools of a 
trade; veſſels of a kitchen. 

Wood hath coined ſeventeen thoufand pounds, 
| ard hath his tools and implements to coin fix times 
as much. - Sevift. 

It is the practice of the eaſtern regions for the 
artiſts in metalstocarry about with them the whole 
| employment. Broome. 
The act of filling; the ſtate of being full. 

Theophraſtus conceiverh, upon a plentiful e- 

tion, there may ſucceed a diſruption of the matrix. 

Brown. 

ImePLE'x, im-pltk's. adj. [implexus, Lat.) 

Intricate ; entangled ; complicated: op- 
} noſed to /emple. 

Every poem is either ſimple or implex-: 
called ſimple when there is no change of fortune 
in it; implex, when the fortune of the chief actor 
changes from bad to good, or from good to bad. 


70 I MPLICATE, Im- ply-kat. v. a. Iimpli- 
quer, Fr. implico, Lat.] To entangle; to 
embarraſs; to involve; to infold. 


4 


it is 


| - acts but very laanguidly- 
IneLiicyTrIon, {m-ply-kY-shitn: nf [impl- 
catio, Lat, implication, Fr. from implicate., 
I. Involution ; entanglement. 
Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the groſſ- 
neſs, the quiet contact, and the implication of the 
component parts. ' Boeyle. 
2. Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly incul- 
cCated. : 
Though civil cauſes, according to ſome men, 
are of leſs moment than criminal, yet the doctors 
are, by implication; of a different opinion. 
= Avlifie's Parergon, 
IMPLICIT;Im-ptls'-sIt. adj. Iimplicite, Fr. im- 
plicitus, Lat.) l | 


n 
_— 


ſenſe is rare. 


— 


an implicit compact, founded upon common con- 
ſent, that ſuch and ſuch words ſhould be ſigns, 
whereby they would expreſs their thoughts one 
to another. 2 South. 
Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but the 

.. implicit efirts of our hearts are fulfilled.:Salridge. 
3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
anot lier over which that which is connected 
to it has no power; truſting without reſerve 


6 


[ IurTANTA“TTionk, Im-plin-tY-shfin. », /. | 


Nothing can better improve political ſchool- } 
boys than the art of making plauſible or implau- | 


_— 


implements of trade, to the houſe where they find | 


; 
| 


IneLe/TION, Im-pl2-shan; u. , Limpleo, Lat.] 


| 
Spectator. 


The ingredients of-ſaltpetre do ſo mutually a- 
plicate and hinder each other, that the concrete . 
Boyle. 


1. Entangled ; infolded; complicated. This | 


In his woolly fleece $ 
I kling implicit.” f pe. 

3 28 The humble ſhrub, | Js | 
And buſh with frizz1'd hair implicit.” Tenn. 
2. Lnferred : tacitly compriſed; not expreſſed. | 
t: n the firſt eſtabliſhments of ſpeech there was | 


F - Howmuch an ill word doth i poſſen liking. Sh. 


or examination. Thus, by implicit eredu- 


' whenlamconfident of the writer's veracity. 
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lity, 1 may believe a letter yet not apened, } . 


IMP 


There be falſe peaces or unities, when the peace 
is E but upon an izplicit ignorance; for all 
colours will agree in the dark. Bacon. 
No longer by implicit faich we err, | 
Whilſt every man's his own interpreter, Denbam. 
IMPLUCITLY, - Im-plls-sk-lxy. adv. [from 
implicit. ] 
1. By inference compriſed, though not ex- 
preſſed. 5 
The divine inſpection into the affairs of the 
world doth neceſſarily follow from the nature and 
being of God; and he that denies this, doth in- 
plicitly deny his exiſtence : he may acknowledge 
what he will with his mouth, but in his heart he 
hath ſaid there is no God. Bentley. 
By connection with ſomething elſe ; de- 
pendently ; with unreſerved confidence or 
obedience. - ; 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, izplicitly admires. Roſcommon. 
Learn not to diſpute the methods of his provi? 
dence; but humbly and implicitly to acquieſce in 
and adore them. Altterbury. 
We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comſort ourſelves with this poor fe- 
flection, that we ſhall fare as well as thoſe that ga 
before us _ _ - Roger a 
To IMPLORE, tm-pl&'r. v. a. [implorer, Fr, 
imploro, Lat.] . 5 5 
1. To call upon in ſupplication; to ſolicit. 
They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine, | 
Imploring all the gods that reign above. Pepe. Od. 
2. To afk; to beg. | 
Do not ſay tis ſuperſtition, that 
I kneel, and then inplere her blefling. 
| Staleſp. Winter's Tale. 
Iurro' Rr, Im-plé'r. u. /. [from the verb.) 
The act-of begging; intreaty ; ſolicitations : 
Not in uſe. OW 
___ © Urged ſare- 

With piercing words and pitiful implote, 
Him haſty to ariſe. | Fairy Dueen, 
IMPLO'RER, Im-pl0'-rar, 2. /. [from/implore,} 

Solicitor. - | 
Mere implorers of unholy ſuits, - | 
Breathing, like ſanctiſied and pions; - 


, 


The better to beguile. Shakeſp. Hamlet, 
IMPLUMED, Im- plũ' md. adj. {implumis, Lat. 
Without feathers. „ „ 


To ImeLyY'; Im- pls“. v. a. Limpliguer, Fr. im- 
plico, Lat.] | 
1. To unfold ; to cover 

in ufe ,- * 


-” 


; to intangle. Not 


= His courage ſtout, 
. Striving to looſe the knot that ſaſt him ties, 
Hirafeifin ſtraighterbondstooraſh lic. Fairy S. 
And Phœbus flying ſo moſt ſhameful ſight,” 
Eis bluſhipg face in foggy cloud implies. F. Ducen. 
2- To involve. or compriſe as a conſequence ' 
or concomitant. - * LENO 
That it was in uſe among the Greeks; the word 


* 


* 


triclinium iaaplicth, Brown's Vulgar Erroot. 
What follows next is no obje@ion; ſor that ime © 
plies a fault. | Dryden, + 


Bous the ſtrength of bra wuy arms imply," © + 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. - 

Where a malicious: act is proved, a malicious 
intent ion is implied. Sherloth. - 
To Iuris, im · poi zn. v.a. empoiſuner, Fr. 
- It might be written empeiſon.} - * © 
1. To 
123 


corrupt with poiſon: 
One doth not know + 


- 


* 
= 


8 << 4 
Shake.” 
| | [in and. 

lar.) Not according to'the directio FA 
EIT Try 


.. 
- 


2. To kill with poiſon. This is rare. 
5 17 to 5 — 

A A man by his own alms ion d. 
A with his char N 
In rotraumv, Im-pö-HAx- Nai. adv. 


* 
1 


IMP 


Being in adjoined unto a mote vigorous | 
loadſtone, it will, in a ſhort time, exchange its 
poles. Brown. | 


ImeoLlt'TICAL, im-p0o-Mt'-p-kill. 27 

Iurottriex, im- Nelke. { adj. 
ſin and politickh.} Imprudent; indiſcreet ; 
void of art or forecaſt. 

He that exhorteth to beware of an enemy's po- 
licy, doth not give counſel to be impolitich ; but 
rather to uſe all-prudent foreſight and circum- 
ſpection, leſt our ſimplicity be over-reached by 
cuaning flights. | Hooker. 

JnmyoOLtTICALLY, im-pd-lt'-y-kAl-F.2 % 
Ineo'LtiTICKLY, Im-pol-It-tik-1y. 5 
Li and political.) Without art or forecaſt. 
Ix ro xpssous, Im- pon“ dèr-us. adj. [in and 

ponderous. ] Void of perceptible weight. 

It produces viſible and real eſſects by imponderous 
and inviſible emiſſions. Brown's Yulvar Errour:. 


Ixroxo'sixx, Im- ps-ròs'-slt-F. n./. [in and | 


porous.] Abſence of interſtices ; 
neſs; cloſeneſs. 

. . "The porolity or imporofuty betwixt the tangible | 

parts, and the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the pores. 

Bacon. . 

IJurokovs, [m-p&-ras. adj. [in and porows.) 
Free from pores; free from vacuities or in- 
terſtices; cloſe of texture; completely ſolid. 


campact- | 


It has its.carthly and falinous. parts fo exactly 
2 that its body is leſt imparoys, and not 


N 


iſcreted by atomical terminatious. 
Brewn's Yulgar Errours. 
If atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with 
equal velocity, being all perfectly ſolid and in- 
porous, they would never the one overtake the 
other, Ray on.the Creation. 


To IMPORT, Im-pòrt. v. a. [importo, Lat.] 
3. o. carry. into any country from abroad: 
oppoſed to export. 8 . 
For Elis I would fail with utmoſt ſpeed, 


T impert twelvemares, which there luxurious feed. | 


| 
5 
A 
: x Pope. | 

K+ To imply ; to infer. #94 x 
Himſelf not only comprehended all our neceſ- 
ities, but in ſach fort alſo framed every petition 
as might moſt naturally ſerve for many; and doth, 


thongh not always require, yet always import a | 


multitude of ſpeakers togeth Hooker. 
be name of diſcipline.s not as they 
Would fain have it conſtrued; but the ſelf-ſame 
thing it fignifieth, which the name of doarine 


This queſtion we now aſked, imported, as that 
we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacen. 
3. To produce in conſequence. 
| Something he left imperſect in the ſtate, d 
Which fince his coming forth js thought of, which” 
 Tinperts the kingdom ſo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd, Shakeſp.. 


er. 


Hooker. | 


4. [Importer, importe, Fr. Imperfonally.] To | 
{ 


be of moment: as, it amperts, it is of 

weight or conſequence. \ 

= I GIN wits tes of more 
ous 

Let the heat be ſuch as. may keep 


Shakes y 
the =. + 


„ all jayporteth || 
0 work. Bren. 


the people is of weak courage, : 
This to attain, whether heavin move, or carth, 
Inpert: not, if thou reckon-right. Milton. 
it may i art us in chis calm to hearken more 


_ than we have dage.to dhe. Henne that are now.“ 
Dryden. Derart rien, im- par- tx - Shan. 1. / (from 
nnn The act or practice of importing, 


| Im PO'RTANCE, im/-pir-tins. # 


IMP 


Zome buſineſs of import that triumph wears 
You ſeem to go with. Dryd, and Zee's Ocdipus. 

When there is any diſpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the ſum according to the eloquence and 
ability of the advocate, and in proportion to the 
import of the cauſe. Aylife. 

2+ Tendency. 

Add to the former obſervations made about ve- 
getables a third of the ſame iz-pcrt made in mine- 
ral ſubſtances, | Boyle. 

3. Any thing imported from abroad ; as, our 
imports ought not to exceed our exports. 
 IMPO'RTABLE, Im-port'-abl. adj. [in and port- 
| adbl/e.} Unſupportable ; not to be endured. | 
A word accented by Spen/er on the firſt 

ſyllable. It is uſed ia the Apocrypha. 
Both at once him charge on either ſide, 
With hideous ſtrokes and izzportable power, 
That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, 
And wiſely watch to ward that deadly tour. 
Fairy Queen. 
r-t4ns. =./; (Fr.] 
Thing imported or implied. Rare. 
A notable paſhon of wonder appeared in them; 
'but the wiſeſt beholder, that knew no more but 


þ 


—— m — EL ta. ES Ie" 


| 


{Is 


Jorrow. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
2. Matter; ſubject. Not in uſe, X 
| It had been pity you ſhould have been put to- 
gether with ſo mortal a purpoſe, as then each bore, 
upon importance of fo flight a nature. Shady. 
3. Conſequence z moment. | 

We conſider N ö 
Th importance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shake/p. | 
| Thy own importance know, 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. Pope. 
4. Importunity. An improper uſe peculiar 
to Shake/peare. | : a 
Maria writ 
I be letter at Sir Toby's great importance; 
' Inrecompencewhereof he hath married her. Sbal. 
In * = hay Im-pa'r-tant. adj. [important, 

* | | 
1. Momentous; weighty; of great conſe-' 
quence. q 
The moſt important and preſſing care of a new 
and vigorous king was his marriage, for mediate 
eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Wotton. 
This ſuperaddstreachery to the crime: tis the 
falſifying the moſt iraportant truſt. Decay of Piety. 
O then, what intereſt ſhall I make J 
To ſave my laſt important ſtake, | 
When the moſtjuſt have cauſe to quake? 
The great important end that God deſigus- re- 
ligion for, the government of mankind, ſufficiently 
ſhews the neceſſity of its. being rooted deep in the 
heart, and put beyond the danger of being torn 
up. by any ordinary violence. South. 
— Examine how the faſhionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to the important doctrine 
of our religion. KRegers. 
Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 


| 


- 


1 


. —— — 


0 
: This ſeems to be the meaning here. 
He fiercely at him flew, 


And with importart outrage him aſſail' d; 


And moral myſteries with art unfold. Granville, | 


Th' ;mportanthour had paſs'tunheeded by. Irene. 


: * 


3. Importunate. 
f See IMPORTANCE. 


or. — tage a country from abroad: 
oppated. ta exparidtions | 
Te kingercalenablo profit ſhould not be - 


| ih 
1 


| . 
| IMPO'RTUNATE, Im-pir-tl-ntt. 54 


Feeing, could not fay if the importance were joy or | 


| ; 


Helens 


. 'Momentous ; forcible ; of great efficacy. | 


T ImrorTU'NE, Im- por-tü'n. adj. import 


A . 


Who ſoon prepar d to ſield, his ſword forth drew, | 1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome 


And him withequalvalour countervail'd. Fairy ©. | 
A corrupt uſe of the word | 


IMP 


Theft mines fill che country d | 
bers of people than it would 22 derne 


be able to be 1. 
out the importation of corn from freight 
on 


444 
the im portalim 
rt of the emn, 3 
Addi * 
Iuro'a TER, Im-pòô'r-tür. 1. % eas lic 

One that brings in from abroad. port 
It is impoſſible to limit the quantity that ga 
be brought in, eſpecially if the importers of * 
ſo ſure a market as the Exchequer. * 
Iurolxrrzss, Im- port · Ils. ad. (from ina 
Of no moment or conſequence. This b. 
word not in uſe, but not inclegant, | 
We leſs expect 
That matter needleſs, of in‘ burthey 
Divide thy lips, 


The emperor has forbidden 
their manufactures into any pa 


fora 
not to beg. 


portunus, Lat. importune, Fr.] Unſes 
and inceſſant in ſolicitations; 
pulſed. 

was in debt to my importunate buſineßz; * 

he would not hear my excuſe. Kale 

They may not be able to bear the clarous 

an importunate ſuitor. Sm lit, 

A rule reftraitis the moſt importunate appetng 

of our nature, fl 

IMPO'RTUNATELY, Im- pd'r-tü-uét-N. a, 

[from impertunate.] With inceſſant (olis 
tation; pertinacioully in petition, 

Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you &in 

them out of one form, they aſſume another; u 

are ſo importunately troubleſome, as makes may 

think it impoſſible to be freed from them. bite 


Impo'RTUNATENESS, im-p4'r-tt-nit-nls.n,; 
[from importunate.) Inceſſant ſolicitation, 
She with more and more impor tunatenſ; cui, 
which, in all good manners, was citlier of ust 
deſired, or not granted. Sites 


To IMPORT UNE, im-p6r-ttin. v. a. iner 
tuner, Fr. importunus, Lat. Accented u. 
ciently on the ſecond ſyllable.} To teig, 
to haraſs with flight vexation ; perpetualy 
recurring; to moleſt. 

Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her. Shak 
If he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his ſellow- 
ſervants, his maſter ſhould ſtraightways know # 
and not reſt free from importuning, until the ſclan 
had put away his fault. Carew, 
The higheſt ſaint in the celeſtial hierarchy be 
gan to be ſo impertinently /mportuned, that a gu 
part of the liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to ber. 
| Hotoe!'s Vocal Irs 
The bloom of beauty other years demands, 
Nor will be-gather'd by ſuch wither'd hand: 
You importune it with a falſe deſire. Drydes 
Every one hath experimented this troublclons 
intruſion of ſome frifking ideas, which thus in. 
tune the underftanding, and hinder it from being 
.employed. Lach 
We-have been obliged to hire troops from ſe 
voral princes of the empire, whoſe miniſters a 
reſidents here have perpetually importuned che coat 
with unreaſonable demands. Swiſs 


Lat- It was anciently pronounced 
the accent on the ſecond ſyllable.} 1e 


quency. 
All chat charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and imperivnec £01; 
And planted there their huge . 
With which they daily made moſt dreadiul 


* Troubleſome :; vexatio 5 us. . 


1M P 


Ul armies of theix creatures all. and ſome 
rye to thei, and with importune might 
= inſt us, the vaſſals of their will. Spenſer. | 
ſoul can check what is conſented 
will, in compliance with the fleſh, and 
ol Nay ry that after a few years of ſenſuality, 
that importune rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally 
e 


this would be ſome colour for that novel 
perſuaſion. : Hammond. 
The fame airs, which ſome ęntertain with moſt 


Aeli tranſports; to others are importune. 
delightful | 3 Sceßſis. 
3, Unſeaſonable ; coming, aſking, or happen- 
ing at a wrong time. 
No fair to thine 
Equivalent, or ſecond ! which compell'd 
Me thus, though 2 perhaps, to come 
And gaze and worſhip thee. Milton. 
fiie6kTo XELY, Ini-por-tin-ly. adv. [from 
importune.] ooo! | 
+ Troubleſomely ; inceſſantly. | 
The palmer beut his gar unto the noiſe, 

To weet who call'd fo Henne by 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in haſte. Fairy Deen, 
z, Unſeaſonably ; improperly. a 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made con- 
* cerning deacons and widows, are, with much im- 

portunity, but very importunely urged by the diſ- 
ciplinarians. anderſon. 
IeoxTv/xITY, Im-pör-tü“-ul-ty. . /. (im- 
portunitas, Lat. importunite, Fr. from impor- 
tunate.] Inceſſant folicitation. ; 
Overcome with the importunity of his wiſe, a 


woman of a haughty ſpirit, he altered his former 


erte I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport 

Her importunity. © ' Milton's Agoniſtes, 
70 IMPOSE, Im-p&@'z. v. a. [impoſer, Fr. 
mpofitums Lat.] 

o lay on as a burthen or penalty. 

It ſhall not be lawful to impoſe toll upon them. 


Ezra, vil. - 


—— — 


* 


by your rule, ſhould be impgſed upon his father. | 
; Shakeſp. 
.. To tyrants others have their country ſold, 


.. On impious realms and barb'rous kings impoſe 

Thy plagues, and curſe them with ſuch ills as thoſe. 
ILL Pope. 
3. To enjoin as a duty or law. 


action correſpondent or repugnant unto the law 


br upon it God doth work, according to the law 
which himſclf hath eternally purpoſed to keep? 
| 4 | oer. 

There was a thorough way made by the ſword 

for the inipsfing of the laws upon them. 

4255 3 Spenſer on Jreland. 
Thou on the deep i nobher laws, | 
And by that jufticehaſt remov'd the canſe. Waller. 

_ Chriſtianity hath hardly i»#::/:d any other laws 


Tmpoſe but your commands, 


8 Dryden. 
| nt Was neither impoſed on me, nor fo much as 
the ſubje& given me by any man. Dryden, 
. Jo fix on; to impute to. 
. This cannot be allowed 


.&cond; or what we deny umo nature, we im- 
e unto nativity itſelf, "Brown. 

To obtrude fallaciouſly.. 

Our poet thinks Abt fe - 


cee. 


5 
2 


cheat on; to de- 


[ " 


W 


0:3 


CF, 


* 


* 


R 


; 


| Imyo'srr, Im-p&'-zfir. . ſ. [from impoſe.) 


Knolles. | 
on the predominancy of that element, whoſe name 


_ Tfa ſon do fall into a lewd action, the imputation, | 


Impofing foreign lords ſor foreign gold. Dryd. An. 


What good or evil is there under the ſun, what | | 


which God hath impo/zd upon his creatures, bur in | 


u vs, but what fre enaRed in our natures, or 
Te agrecable to the prime and fundamental laws . 
i. | Dillon. 


i hour fall bring you twenty thoufand hands. [ 


| except we impute that | 
unto the firſt cauſe Which we imp9ſe not on the | 


T" impoſe upon you whit he writes for wit. Dy, 


IMP 


. Phyſicians and philoſophers have ſuffered them 
ſelves to be ſo far impyſed upon as topubliſh chymical 
experiments, which they never tricd, Boyle. 

He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for 
ſome real being, impoſes on himſelf, and miſtakes 
words for things. Lacke.' 

6. [Among printers.) To put the pages on 
the ſtone, and fit on the chaſes, in order 
to carry the forms to preſs. | 

Iuro'sE, Im-p0'z, n. /. (from the verb.) 

Command; injunction. Not in uſe, | 

According to your ladyſhip's impoſe | 
I am thus early come. Shake/p. 

ImPO'SEABLE,Im-p&'-2Abl. adj. from impoſe.) 
To be laid as obligatory on any body. 

They were not ſimply impoſeable on any parti- 
cular man, farther he was a member of ſome | 
church. Hammond. 


— 


One who enjoins as a law ; one who lays 
any thing on another as a hardſhip. 

The univerſitics ſufferings might be manifeſted 
to all nations, and the impoſers of theſe oaths 
might repent, | Walton. 


tion, Fr, impoſitus, Lat.] 
1. The act of laying any thing on another. 

The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer of 
benediction of the biſhop, made more ſolemn by 
the impeſition of hands, Hommond, 

2. The act of annexing. 

The firſt ;2+pofition of names was grounded, 
among all nations, upon future good hope con 
ceived of children. Camden. 

The impoſition of the name is grounded only up- 


is aſeribed to it. | Boyle. 
Injunction of any thing as a law or duty. 
Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more ſuit; unleſs you may be won by fome other 
ſort than your father's impoſition, depending on the 
caſkets. | Slaleſp. 
From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial ; works of law, to works of faith, Milton 
4. Conſtraint ; op n. 
Ihe coaſtraint of reciving and holding opinions 
by authority was rightly called impoſition. Locke. 
| A greater load has been laid on us than we have 
been able to bear, and the groſſeſt impoſitions have 
been ſubmitted to, in order to forward the dan- 
gerous deſigns of a faction. Sevi ft. 
Let it not be made, contrafy to its own nature, 
the occaſion of ſtrife, a narrow ſpirit, and unreaſon- 


able impoſitions on the mind and practice. Watts. | 


5- Cheat; fallacy ; impoſture. 
lars as a puniſhment. _ 
| Theſe impoſitions were ſupply'd, 
To light my pipe, or pleaſe my pride. 
Progreſs of Diſcontent. f 
In pos SIZE, Im-pôs“slbl. aaf. {impoſfble, Fr. 
in and paſible.] Not to be done; not to be 
attained; impracticable. | | 
It was #mps//ible that the. ſtate ſhould continue 


quiet. * 2 Mas. 
With men this is izzpoble ; but with God all 
things are poſſible. Mat. xix. 26. 


Twere impoſſible for any enterpriſe to be lawſul, 
if that which ſhould, legitimate ir is ſubſequent 
to it. Decay Piety. 
Diffcult it is, but not fmpoſfble. Cbilliag vor tb. 
where in its reſs in this ſpace, how far ſo- 
ever it tend thoughts. | Locle. 
Wee cannot believe it impgſible to God to male | 
a creature with more ways to convey into the un- 
derſtanding the notice of corporeal things than 
five. _ Lecke. 
I my thoughts decerve 


Imeos1'TION, [m-p&-2I5h'-fin. 4. J. Limpoſi- | 


— 
. 


2. 


- 


2 


6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined ſcho- | 


1 


It is impeible the mind ſhould be ſtopped.any+. - 
Inzo'sror, im-p6s<tir; ws ſ. L 


| my thoug | 
„ © With boys of things ge, cod. 


Welſh. 
EY | 


# 


4 


\ 


Inross 


torment mie; for unlawful deſires are 


after the eſſect of enjoying, but impoliible. de- 


ditics to be poſſible and convenient. 


bility. | 


% 


IMP 


Lirv, im-p6s'-84-bll”'-It-y. u. /. 
ilite, Fr. from impaſſib le. 


imp 


1. Impracticability; the ſtate 05 being not 
feaſible. 


Sunple Philodea, it is the impoſ3ility that doth 
uniſhed 


ſires in the defire itſelf, Sidney. 

Admit all theſe impoibilities and great abſur- 
Whitgiftes 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars 'gainft the fiery ſun, 
Murderting impeſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. SID. Coriolanus, 

They conſound difliculty with imprffibility. South. 

Thoſe ho aſſert the impoſ#bility of ſpace exiſting 
without matter, muſt make body infinite. Locle. 

When we ſee a man of like paſſions and weak- 
neſs with ourſelves going before us in the paths 
of duty, it confutes all lazy pretences of impeſſi= 
Rogers. 

That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wiſh daily that 
the affairs, which with evil ſuccefs are paſt, might 
have fallen out-much better; yet to pray that they 
may have been any other than they are, this being 
a manifeſt impoſſibility in iticlf, the rules of religion 


do not permit, 8 2 Hocler. 
Inpaſſibilities 7 oh no, there's none, 
Could I bring thy. heart captive home. Cowley, 


I'mposT,. im-pòôst. n.-/.- [impoſt, impòt. Fr. 


impofitums Lat.] A tax; a toll; a cuſtom" 
ick 


Taxes and impsſls upon merchants do ſeldom 
good to the king's revenue; for that that he wins 
in the hundred, he laſeth in the ſhire. Bacon. 


Ixro's rs, Im- pösts. 2. , impaſte, Fr.] In ar- 


chiteQure, that part of a pillar, in vaults 
and arches, om which the weight of the 
whole building lieth. Ainſeworth. - 


To Imeo'sTHUMATE,- im-p0s'-tfi-mat- v. 2. 


[from impothume.} To form an abſceſs; to 
gather; to form a cyſt or bag containing 
matter. | | 
The bruiſe impofibamatcd, and afterwards turned 
to u ſtinking ulcer; which made every body ſhy to 
come near her. 85 Arbutbnot. 


To ImMPO'STHUMATE, Im- pòs“tù- mat. v. a. 
Io afflict with an im 


poſthume  _ 
They would not fly that ſurgeon, whoſe lancet 

threatens none but the impoſibumatid parts, | 

Decay of Piety. 


IMPOSTHUMA'TION, Im-pòs-tu-ma-s hun- 1. . 


from impo/thumate.) The act of forming an 
impoſthume; the ſtate in which an impoſt- 
hume is formed. f | 
He that maketh the wound bleed- inwards, en- 
dangereth maligu ulcers and pernicious iht 
bumaticnt. Bacon's Effays. 


| IMPO'STHUME, lm-pös-tüm 1, This 


ſeems to have been formed by corruption 
from impoſlem, as South writes it; and in- 
poſtem to have been written erromeoully for” 
apoftem, anipnpa an abſceſs.] A collection 
of purulent matter in a bag oricyſt-- 

Now rotter- diſcaſcs, ruptures, catarths, and 
bladders ſull of zupf{bumes, make prepoſterous - 
diſcoveries: Shakeſp. 

An error in the judgment is like an inipotem in 
the head, which isalwaysnoifome, and frequently ' 
mortal. | Seutb. 

Fumes cannot tranſude through the ok of an 

= aſe 5 
mpoſteur, Fr. 
from impo/e ; impaſtor, Lat.] One who” 
cheats by a ſictitious character. 

Shame and pain, poverty and ſickneſa, -yea* 


_- 


death and hell itſelf, are but the trophies of thoſe © 


*% 


fatal conqueſts 'got by that impoſtir, the 
devil, over the deluded ſons of men. Sbetb. 
14 Intr0'sTVUREy- 


. ———— 


= — — — af — 
— YT as 
— N— I oe 


— 


| Liivo'srvnt, im- pd *shir. 3. / 


3: 


Bs Frurdu eat i ratling tome ſhe (pake. Dre 
| + Wit: | | 
| "He told beau Prim, who is ght . 1 


8 3 


.1MP 


eure, 
Fr. impaſtura, Lat.] Cheat; fraud ; ſuppo- 
' Ntitiouſn 

. perſons or things a falſe charaQer. 
That the ſodl, and angels have nothing to do 
+ with groſſer locality is generally opinioned; but 


© . who is it that retains not a great part of the jor- | 


+70 Pure, by allowing them a definitive bi, which 


is ſtill but imagination? Glanville's Scepfes. | 
Open to them ſo many of the interior ſecrets 
of this myſterious art, without impeſipre or invi- 
_ drous reſerve. | Evelyn. 
We know how ſucceſsful the late ufurper was, 
-* while his array believed him real in his zecal 
againſt kingſkip; but when they found opt the 
impoſture, upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, 
he was preſently deſerted, and never able to crown 
his ufurped greatneſs with that title. South. 
| Form new legends, | 
And fill the world with follies and impoſtures.Trene, 
*T'MPOTENCE, Im“ pò-téns. ? n. J. [impoten- 
T'myoTENCy;Im '-pd-ten-sþ. J tia, Lat.) 
1. Want of power; inability ; imbecillity ; 


w * . + M * 


weakneſs. 
Some were poor of nature as 
* .young Fatherlels ch ln, old decrepit perſons, 


*- adeors, and cripples. Sir J. Hayward. 
* Weakneſs, or the impotence C of exerciſing animal 

motion, attends fevers. Arbutþnot 
* Godis a friend and a father, whoſe care fop- 


our wants, and defends our impotence, and | 


. oo whoſe compaſſion. in Chriſt we hope. for 


eternal glory hereafter. Ragers.,\ 


his is not a reſtraint or . impotency, but the 
«. ..coyal. prerogative of the moſt abſolute king of 
kings; that he wills to do nothing but what he 
can; and that he can do nothing which is repug- 
nant to his divine goodneſa. Bentley. 


. Ungavernablencſs of paſſion. A Latin fig- | 


cation; animi impotentia. 
ill he, ſo wiſe, let looſe at once his ire, 


. Belike theyugh impotence, Or Ware, 
"oa give his enemies wilh, and end 
them in his anger whom his anger ſaves f 
- To puniſh eudteſs ? Muton. : 


Yet all combin'd, ' 


BE - Sb and my impotence of mind, Dryden. 
ncapacity of propagation, : 


'. » Dblneſs with obſcenity muſt prove 
As hateful, ſure, as. jnpatence in love. Pope. 
nn im'-pd-tent. adj. limpotent, 
r. impotent, Lat. 
Fo Wezk ; feeble ; wanting force; wanting 


ower. 
We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imbecillity 
of the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hooker. 
Yet wealth is anpotent - a 


neſs ; cheat committed by giving to | 


4 


- anary vain, and"impotently great, 


That fierce improBicable nature 
Is govern'd by a.dainty-finger'd girl. owe. 
(ImenA'CTICABLENESS, Im-prak't$-kibl-nls. 
n. ſ. from impracticab le.] . 
1-2. Impoſſibility. 


To ga in dominion, or to keep ĩt ged. Me. 
Although du dreadful whirls we hung, 
- + High on the broken wave, 
of For thabrwhit werent 09 hear, | : 
Nor impotent to ſave Addiſon's Spedtqtor. 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe. 
* In thoſe porches la 4 a. great multitude of i 
tent folk, of blind, halt, and withered. Fobn,.v..3. 
 _, Thereſata certain man, # in his fget, be- 
; ing a cripple from his mother s womb, vrho never 
* had walked. At, xiv. 
I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
_ Is leaden ſervitor to aner REN as 
Delay leads and ſnail- pac 7. Sal. 
The NY ed might be relie\ 4 
. idle forced to labour Temple. 
3. Without power . retraink. [ Animi i- 


is ayes eyes at lager ſhe had ſeen, 
ue, her filence broke, 


wer of pr 


% 


and. the 


6 2 Ting with Tore, ye, the.filver-footed q queen ; | 
tent of dong 


+ hit hls kaitbeſs would not have him, 


4 


| kad commited,» rape. Tow) l 


IMP 


Turorauvt v, Im'- pd · Unt - y. adv. from | 
83 J Without power. 
d Cœſar,. midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 


'd Rome her Cato' s figure drawn in ms 
ope. 
To In round, im- pound. v. a. [in and 
.] See Pov. 
t. To incloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; to 
confine. 
The great care was rather how to impound the 
rebels, that none of them migitt eſcape, than that 
any doubt was made to vanqui them. Saen. 
2. To ſnut up ina pinfold. 
England 
Hath taken and impounded as a ray 
The king. Sbaleſp. Fen ** 
Seeing him wander about, I toqk him up 
ſtray, and impounded him, with intention to — 
him to the right owner. Dryden. 
ToImpo'wer, Im-pow“-ar. See EMPOWER. 
Iur ACTIS, Im-präk -tx-käàbl. adj. 
[impradticable, Fr. in and practicable.] | 


1. Not to be performed ; unfeaſible; impoſſi- 


ble. 
Had there not been ſtill remaining bodies, the } 
"legitimate. offeprings of the antediluyian , earth, | 
*twould have been an extravagant and impradtica- 
ble undertaking to have gone about to determine 
any thing concerning it. Woodward. 


— — tells us is utterly -impradiceble, were 
right mankind with the terrible proſpect of 
- 6 vw rial damnation. Ropers. 


2. UntraQable-; unmanageable-; ſtubborn. 


I. do not know a greater mark of an able mi- : 
niſter than that of Tightly-adapting the ſeveral fa- 
culties of men, nor is any thing more to be lament- 1 
ed than the impradticableneſs © of doing this. . 

2. Untractableneſs; : ſtubbornneſs. 

To IMPRECATE, im- 5 v. . lin 
precor, Lat.] To call for evil upon himſelf 
or others. 

Iurxsca Trion, Im-pr-kY'-shiin. . J. Lin- 

precatio, I. at. imprecat ion, Fr. from impre- 

cate.) Curſe; prayer by which any evil is 
wiſned. to another or himſelf. 
My mother ſhall the horrid furies raiſe | 


With imprecations. Chap,“ s Odyſſey. 
Sir John Hotham, uneurſed by any imprecation 


pf, mine, paid his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. 


With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, Mr. 5 
And angry . heard th nn r. ö 
Pope. 


— im- prük'- ka -tür-N. 4. 
from inprecgte.] Containing wiſhes ot g. 
To IMPRE'GN, Impren'. v. a. Fon in and pregno, ' 
Lat.] To ff with young; to fill with any 
matter or e to make pregnant. 


In 
Vet fung of his — N 44 
With * NY bh . 
Thꝰ' unſruĩtful rock reſets Dane by == 
Forms lucid ſtones. 
JMPRE'ONA NABLE, Im-prlg'-njbl. I 


| 


1 


x. Not tobe termed; not to be £60] 72 
Two giants grants Kept Wen in a caſtle, ſeated | 


pon the op of 2 rack, impregnab/c, becauſe there | 
Was no coming to it bus 2 one narrow path 

where one mans force was eee 
army. 


Let us be back'd with God, and 2 
. . Which he⸗hath given. for -for ſence 5 
ar Shah, 


| x. To fill with young; to make prolifick 


To preach up the neceſſity of that which our | 


IMP 


Haſt thou not him, and aj 
Which he calls his, incloſe with 3 wall 
Of ſtrength impregnable ? 

There the capitol thou (oe i, bach. 
Above the reſt liſtiug his ſtately head 
On the Tarpeian rock, her citadel 
Inpregnalle. Ake. 
2. Unſhaken; unmoved; "= 
ible. ; unalfeſted; inn. 
The man's affection remains 


h 
cerned and impregnable; ; juſt hae A. _ 


being plied continually by the waves, ſti ll the whit, 
them back again, but is not at all moved = 
Imexe' ter —__— -nabl-y. adv. 
impregnable.] In ſuch a manne 
force or 188 00 wh 
A caſlle ſtrongly ſeated on a hi rock, 
/ by an ifthmus to the land, and Ng 
tified; + Fey 
To IMPRE'GNATE, im- prag ut. v. « A 
and pregno, Lat.] 


Hermaphrodit-s, although h they iacluc- th 
parts of both ſexes, cannot impregnat: themſ i 


rens 
Chriſtianity is of ſo prolifick a nature, ſo _ 
 Impregnate the hearts and lives of its profe;y; 
that it is hard to imagine that any branch ſhout 
want a due fertility. Dicay & Þ; 
2. es 47 Fr.] To all; to tir 
n the following examplcs, imprepnate 
"bs 3 an adjective. W 
prognate, from their loins they ſhed 
A V juice. Dryden's Fg. 
Withnative earth their blood the monſtersmix tz 
The blood, endu' d with animating heat, 
Did in the impregnate earth_new ſons beget, 

IMPREGNA'TION, im-preg-n2'-shin, 2. 
{from impregnate.) 

1. The act of making prolifick ; fecundation, 

They ought to refer matters unto counſellor, 
which is the firſt begetting or impregnation ; but 
when they are claborate in the womb of ttet 

counſel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, the 
they take the matter back into their own hands 
Bun, 

2. That with which any thing is impregnated. 

What could implant in the body ſuch peculiar 
imfregnations, as ſhould have ſuch power? Dyrlca, 

3. [Impregnation, Fr.) Saturation. Ainjeverth, 

IMPREJU'DICATE, {m-pre-dzho'-dy-kit. 40% 
[in pre, and judico, Lat.] Unprejudiced; 
not Cond) ; impartial. 

ſolid reaſon of ont man with ir pr ga lim 
apprehenſions, begets as firm a helicf as the u 
.thority or aggregated teſtimony of _o — 
reds. 

JMPREPARA'TION, Im-prip-i-ri' cha, wy; 
* and preparation. ] Unprepatedneſs; want 
0 aration. 

Tapreparation and unreadineſs when they fiod 

ings they turn it to the ſoqthing up of = 
ves 

To IMPRE' 88, N „.- a. ge 

40 refluxe ; to tam 

* N Ges earth form'd — 5 5 
He his own image on the clay pr 

The e chief his ſoot l 
On the ſlrong neck of that deſtructive 2 

To fix 
* We Walde el up upon the arguments, and ie. 


reſs the motives of perſuaſion upon our 07.9 
8 0 *till we feel 1 of them. Mot. 
To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp- 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their viſages impreſt; when they ap PE 


4+ To force into ſervice This is generally 
wr ſpoken.gnd written 88 | 


be s in it, is title more, 


non bofoms on his fide, ., 
turn our pref launces in our eyes, Luv 


Which do command thei 414 


MY 


Auacbech ſhell never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
$hall come againſt him. 


| — That will never be . * 
| Who cam iaypre/e the foreſt, bid the tree 
Uafix-his carth- bound rodt ? Shakeſp. Macbeth, 


Ormond mould contribute all he could for the 
making thoſe levies of men, and for impreſſing of 
, Clarendon. 


. Hips. 15 
Iursk'ss, Im- pres“. n. , [from the verb.] 
1. Mark made by preſſure. 
This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
| Diſſolves to water. 


«expreſs even the fineſt lincaments of them. 
Effects of one ſubſtance on another. 
Ho objeAs afe repreſented to myſelf I cannot 
be ignorant; but in what manner they are re- 
- ceived, and what impreſſes they make upon the 
« differing organs of another, he only knows that 
ſeels them. | Glanville's Scepfis, 
3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 
God, ſurveying the works of the creation, 
leaves us this general impreſs or character upon 


them, that they were exceeding good. South, 
4. Device ; motto. 
Io deſcribe emblazon'd ſhields, 
* Imprefſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, 
Baſes, and tinſels, trappings. Milton. 


5. Act of forcing any into ſervice; compul- 
ion; ſeizure, Now commonly re,. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 


' an impreſs. Shakeſp. 
Why ſuch impreſs of — * — ron ſoretaſk 

Does not divide the Sunday from the week? Shak. 
- Your ſhips are not well mann'd; 


'Your mariners are muliteers, teapers, people 
-Ingroſt by ſwift inpre . Shak. Antony and Cleop, 


InexE'SSION, Im-presh'-un. 2. /. [impreffio, 
Lat. impreſſion, Fr.] f 
r act of preſſing one body upon ano- 
r. 

Senſation is ſuch an pri or motion, made 
in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome per- 
ception in the underſtanding. Locke. 

2. Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp. 
Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 
That carries no impreſſion like the dam. Shakep. 
3+ Image fixed in the mind. 
Mere the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due in- 
Prefſion on the mind. Atterbury. 
The falſe repreſentations of the kingdom's ene- 
er made ſome impreſſion in the mind of the 
cceſlor. 5 | 


4- Efficacious agency; operation; influence, 
Ike king bad him high ſheriff of Suſſex, 
that he might the better raake impreſſion upon that 
e . Clarendon. 
We lie open to the impreſſions of flattery, which 


] ink we 
neſerve it. | - Attenbury. 
Univerſal gravitatioff is above all mechaniſm, 
v proceed from a divine energy and imprefion. 
Vn TRI | Bentley. 
There is a real knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itſelf, and the real action and in- 


we admit without ſcruple, becauſe we 


Pater thereof on our ſenſes, is perceived. Cheyne. | 


8 Effect of an attack ; | 


a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſe- 
— » with two thouſand foot, may ſurely en- 

2 "compariſon with any of the braveſt inn 
Prefſions in ancient times, | 


courſe of printi 
"Toke novung. ..., 


" | with man , "Ty TS”) al 
en to be of the laſt — and full of change. 
Jer ten u which his Bacon. 
Vor. I. Ne works have had in 


Shak. Too Gent. Verona. 
They having taken the inprgſer of the inſides 
of theſe ſhells with that exquiſite niceneſa, as to 


* 


= ſcheme of chimeras. 


— 


* man. 
Edition z number Printed at once; one Wh 
„ She varies, and of paſt impriſocnnicat 

: Sweetly complains. v 1 1 ; 2 
„Count Serini, Qill cloſe priſoner in this caltle; 
loſt hd ſenſes by His Jong inpriſennint and afflic- 


W 


. 


* * 
6 


ſo many years, at preſent a hundred books are 
ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelvemonth. Dry-n. 


IMPRE'SSIBLE, Imm-pres'-sIbl. adj. (in and 


preſſum, Lat.] What may be impreſſed. 
The differences of impre/ſible and not impreſſible, 
figurable and not figurable, are plebeian notions. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


ImPrE's8URE, Im-presh'-ir, © . ſ. [from in- 


preſs.) The mark made by preſſure; the 
dint ; the impreſſion, 

Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment ges. 


Shateſs, 


ToIMer1'NT, Im- print“. v. a. imprimer, Fr.)] 
1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure, 


One of the ſame ſeal, ia printed upon picces of 
wax of different colours. Holder's Elem. of Speech. 
Having ſurveyed the image of Cod in the ſoul 


of man, we are not to omit thoſe characters of 


majeſty that God imprintes upon the body. South. 
She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows; 

Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 

And ſees his num'rous herds imprint her ſands. 


Prior. 


2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe of |. 


types. 


3+ To fix on the mind or memory. 


There is a kind of conveying of effectual and 
imprinting paſſages, amongſt compliments which is 
of ſingular uſe. | Bacon. 

We have all thoſe ideas in our underſtandings 
which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which 
firſt imprinted them. | Locke. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared, Loc le. 


By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas 
of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted | 
Locke. 


on his mind. 


4. To imprint in is leſs proper. 


When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, the 
idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, vari- 
ouſly ſhadowed. - + © * Locke. 


To ImePr1'$0N, Im-priz'n. v. a. [empriſonner, 


Fr. in and priſon.] To ſhut up; to confine 


to keep from liberty; to reſtrain in place. 


He impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs ; 


For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs. 


Spenſer, 
Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 


Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And ſo impriſen'd and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. 

Try to impriſon the reſiſtleſs wind; 


so ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd. Dryden. 


If a man impriſons himſelf in his cloſet, and 


employs reaſon to find out the nature of the cor- 
poreal world, without experiments, he will frame 
Watts. 

It-is not improbable, that all the virtual heat 

in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 


may be owing to the action of the impriſoned rays. 
a be. 


 ImprI'sONMENT, Im- prlz'nu- mint. 1. /, [em- 


priſonne mant, Fr. from impriſon.] Confine- 


ment; clauſure; ſtate of being ſhut in pri- 


ſon. It may be written empriſonment. 
His ſinews wazen weak and rar, 
Through long impriſonment and hard conſtraint. 


4 Spenſer. 
Which ſhall I firſt bewail, 
Thy bondage or Joſt ſight ? FITS 
' Thou art become, O worſt impriſonment / 3 
The dungeon of thyſelf. Milton's Agoniftes. 


From retentive cage : 
When ſullen Philomel eſcapes, her notes 


| 


g 


| 2. To put the poſſeſfons of 
Phillips, | 


a IMP 

It is well if they don't fix the brand of hereſy 
on the man who is leading them out of their long 
impriſonment, and looſing the ſetters of their ſouls. 

Watts 0. the Mind. 

IMPROBABULITY, Im- pröb-A- bl -it-F. 2. / 
from improbal le.] Unlikelihood ; difficulty 
to be 77 vr | * 

The difficulty, and the improbability of at t- 
ing this ſucceſefolly is vw. 1 

As to the fmprebabilities of a ſpirit appearing, 
I boldly anſwer him, that a heroick poet is not 
tied to the bare repreſentation of what is true, or 
exceeding probable. Dryden. 

Ir RO RBABTE, Im- pröb-Abl. adj. (improbable, 
Fr. inprobabilis, Lat. in and prabable.] Un- 
likely ; incredible. | 

I his account of party-patches will appear i- 
probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world. Addiſon. 

IMeRo'BABLY, Im-prob/-ab-ly. adv. [from 
tmprobable. | 

1. Without likelihood. 

2. In a manner not to be approved. Obſolete. 

Ariſtotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put into 
ten thouſand meaſures of water, the wine being 
overpowered, will be turned into water: he ſpeaks 
very improbably. Boys. 

To VMPKOBATE, im'-pro-bit. v. a. {in and 

probo, Lat.] Not to approve. Ainſavorth. 

IMPROBA'TION, Im- prö-ba-shün. u. ſ. (im- 

rebatio, Lat. improbation, Fr.] Act of diſal- 
wing. Linſworth. 

ImMezo'BITY, im-prob'-It-F. n./. [improbitas, 
improbus, Lat.] Want of honeſty; diſho- 
neſty ; baſeneſs. | 

He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and caſt 
out for notorious improbity. Hesler. 

We balance the inprobity of the one with the 

im grebity of the other. T ' EFrange. 

To TmPROLI'FICATE, Im- prö-lif-fy-kàt. v. a. 
in and prolifick.) To impregnate; to fecun- 
date. A word not uſed, 

A difficulty in eggs is how the ſperm of the 
cock imprelific#tes, and makes the oval conception 
fruitfuu. 8 , Brown, 

IMPRO'PER, im- prop pur. adj. [i » 
Fr. improprius, Lat.] 

1. Not well adapted; unqualified. | 
As every ſcience requires a peculiar genius, ſs 
likewiſe there is a genius peculiarly improper for 
every one. | Brurnet, 

. Unſit ; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods uſed in an original diſeaſe would 
be very improper in a gouty caſe. Arbutb. on Diet, 


3. Not juſt ; not accurate. 2 


He diſappear d, was rarify d; 
For tis inroper ſpeech to ſay he dy'd : 
He was exhal'd. Dryden. 
ImezO'FERLY, im-prop'-par-ly. adv. [from 
improper.) Ry” 
1. Not fitly; incongruouſly. | 
2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. - 
. Tmproperly we meaſure life by breath : + 
Such do not truly live wha merit death. | 
| þ h | Dryden” 7 % wenal 
They aſſuring me of their aſſiſtance in correQ- 


ing my faults where I ſpoke n 


encoura 


To Im TAG“ FRA TR, im- pr pr at. v. prog 
and proprius, Lat.] 


1. To convert to private uſe; to ſcize to 


himſelf, . 
For the pardon of the Teſt, the 
it not fi it ſhould paſs by parliamedt z the better 
being matter of grace, to dp] the that 
to himſeef. N Hevn. 
the church into 
the hands of ticks, 7 — - * Bae da / 
Mrs. Gu being poſſeſſed the lp 
1 = | 4 
_parſhnage of BardwelF in, Suffolk, dig procure 
from the king leave. to apner the ſame to the vi- 
carage. > | — Selman. 
5 F . ImprRO- 


N 
N 
| 


I M-P 


IMPROPRIA'TION, Im-pro-pri-V-ghin, . / 
[from impropriate.] 

An impropriation is properly ſo called when the 
church land is in the hands of a layman; and an 
appropriation is when it -is in the hands of a 
biſhop, college, or religious houſe, though ſome- 
times theſe terms are confounded. 

145 LEN, A ee Parergon. 

Having an impropriation in his eſtate, he took 

a courſe to diſpoſe of it for the augmentation of 
the vicarage. | Spelman. 
IMyROPRIA'TOR,[m-pre-priy-YV-tar. u,. from 
impropriate.] A layman that has the poſſeſ- 
* fion of the lands of the church. 
Where the vicar lcaſes his glebe, the tenant 
muſt pay the great tythes to the rector or impro- 
priator. Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
IMPROPRIE/TY, Im- prò- prt-&-ty. n./. [impro- 
priet?, Fr. from improprius, Lat.] Unfitneſs; 
RS inaccuracy; want of juſt- 
nets: | 

Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could 
ſuffer them to be called gods, would never be flat- 
tered into immortality ; but the proudeſt have 
been convinced of the impropriety of that appel- 
lation. Bernt Vulgar Errours. 

— groſs improprieties, however authorized 

by practice, ought to be diſcarded. Swift. 

Impro'sPEROUS, {m-pros'-phr-as. adj. [in 

and proſperous.) Unhappy ; unfortunate ; 
not ſucceſsful. 

This method is in the defign probable, how 
impreſperous ſoever the wickedneſs of men hath 
rendered the ſucceſs of it. Hammond. 

Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of 
bold, and puniſhment of impreſperous rebels. 

a A ait. | Decay of Pity. 

Seven reyolving years are wholly run, ; 
Since the improſperous voyage we begun. Dryden. 

ImPRO'SPEROUSLY, Im- pròôs“-pür-üs-Iy. adv. 
from improſperous.] Unhappily ; unfucceſs- 
fully; with ill fortune. 

This experiment has been but very improſpe- 
rouſly attempted. | Boyle. 

IMPRO'VABLE, im-pr0'-vabl. adj. [from im- 
prove. ] Capable of being advanced from a 
good to a better ſtate ; capable of meliora- 
tion. , 

Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and 
the eſſays of weaker heads afford improvaible hints 
unto better. f 2 * Brown. 

We have ſtock enough, and that too of ſo 
i provable a hature, that is, capable of, infinite 
advancement. Decay of Piety. 
Man is accommodated with moral principles, 
ig rovable by the exerciſe of his faculties. | 

. Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Animals' are pot improvable beyond their pro- 
per genius: a dog will never learn ro mew; nor 

M Grew. | 

I have a fine ſpread of improvable lands, and 
am already planting woods and draining marſhes. 

Addiſon's Specdutor. 

IMpRO'VABLENESS, Im- prô-vaäbl-nis. . / 
[from improvadle.] Capableneſs of being 
made better. | | 

FraPRO/VABLY, im-pr0/-vab-ly. adv. from im- 

*provable.) In a manner that admits of meli- 
oration. dy 

Tolmpro've, [m-pro'v. v. a. [in and probus. 

Dua probum facere. Skinner.) 


— 


— 


1. To advance any thing nearer to perfection; Ix RO DEN TILL, im-prdv'-y-dent-ly. adv. 


to raiſe from good to better. We amend a 
Jad, but impreve'a good thing. 
1 Jove not fo improve the honour of the living 


by impairing that of the dead. Denham. 
Heaven ſeems improv'd with a ſuperior ray, 


3. [Is and prove; improuver, Fr. improba, 


| Lat.) Todiſprove. Now diſuſed. | 
WG 


1 


' "Ef * . 
* 1 - _ 


without care. 


Inprovidentiy proud, creeps to the wall; - 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 


| proviſion.) Want of forethought. 


IMP 


accuſed, yet doth not that improve any thing that | 

I have aid. Whitgifte. 
To ImrRO'VE, Im- prò'v. v. n. To advance in 

goodneſs, | 

We take care to improve in our frugality and 
diligence; virtues which become us, particularly 
in times of war, Atterbury. 

ImMyRO'VEMENT, im-pro'v-ment. . / [from 
improve. | 

1. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from good to better. 

Some virtues tend to the preſervation of health, 
and others to the improvement and ſecurity of eſ- 
tates. Tillotſon. 

2. Act of improving; ſomething added or 
changed for the better: ſometimes with on. 

The parts of Simon, Camilla, and) ſome few 
others, are improvements on the Greek pget. Addi. 

3: Progreſs from good to better. | 

There is a deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of 
architecture, with its ſeveral improvements and 
decays. Addiſon. 

4. Inſtruction ; edification, 

look upon your city as the beſt place of improve- 
ment : from the ſchool we go to the univerſity, 
but from the univerſities to London. South, 

5+ Effect of melioration. f 
Love is the greateſt of human affect ions, and 
friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined izzprove- 
ment of love. South, 

ImMPRO'VER, Im- pröòvür. n. /. [from improve.) 

t. One that makes himſelf or any thing elſe 
better. 

They were the greateſt izprovers of thoſe qua- 
lifications with which courts uſed to be adorned. 

Clarendon. 

The firſt ſtarted ideas have been examined, and 
many eſſectually confuted by the late improvers of 
this way. Locle. 

Homer is like a ſkilful improver, who places a 
beautiful ſtatue ſo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas, Pope. 

2. Any thing that meliorates. 


{ 


Chalk is a very great improver of moſt lands. 


Mortimer. 
IMPROVIDED, Im- prö-vt-did. adj. improviſus, 
Lat. imprevu, Fr.) Unforeſeen; unexpect- 
ed; unprovided againſt, 
She ſuborned hath 
This crafty meſſenger with letters vain, 

To work new woe, and improvided ſcath, 

By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. Sper/. 

IMPRO'VIDENCE, im-prov'-y-dens, 2. . [from | 
improvident.) Want of forethought; want 
of caution, 

Men would eſcape floods by running up to 
mountains; and though ſome might periſh through 
improvidence, many would eſcape. Halt. 

— The improvidencs of my neighbour muſt not 
make me inhuman. L' Eſtrange. 


IMPRO/VIDENT, im-pr6v'-y-dent. adj. [ins 
providus, Lat.] Wanting forecaſt ; wanting | 
care to provide. 

In provident ſoldiers, had your watch been good, 
This ſudden miſchicf never could have fall'n. Sha. 


Wen men well have fed, the blood being warm, | 


Then are they moſt improvident of harm. Daniel. 
I ſhall conclude this digreſſion, and return to 
the time when that briſk and improvident reſolu- 
tion was taken. | Clarendon. 
This were an improvident revenge in the young 
ones, wherebythey muſtdeſtroy themſelves. Brown. 


[from improwideni.] Without forethought; 


Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 


And ſo impriſon'd, and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells for a little ſtate his liberty. _ 
IneroOv1's10N, Im- prò-vizh-un. 1. /. [in and 


— 


IMP_ 


intereſt. 


IMPRUDENT, Im- pr&“-dènt. 


dent, Fr. imprudens, Lat.] 


dence ; injudicious ; indiſcre 


There is no ſuch imprudent 
neglets God and his ſoul. 
I'MPUDENCE, Im- pü-dèns. 
I'MPUDENCY, Im-pu-dén-sy. 
tia, Lat.] Shameleſſneſs; 
nel er heard yet 


In PRU/DENCE, Im- prò- dd ns. . J. li 
Fr. imprudentia, Lat.) Want of 
indiſcretion ; negligeace ; inatt 


Tr 


perſon 


adj. 
anting pry. 
et; negligent. 


pr udence, 
P udenee; 
ention tg 


[impry. 


as he that 
Tilletſy, 


n JLimpudence, 


Fr, 


impuden. 


immodeſty. 


That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 


Than to perform it firſt. 


vant of ſervants. 


Thoſe clear truths, that either thei 


Sha 
Nor did Noah's infirmity juſti 


dency, or exempt him from that curſe of being fer. 


4% p. Wint, Tat. 
fy Cham's inte 


X. Chora. 


r Own cri. 


dence forces us to admit, or common experience 


makes it impudence to deny. 


I'MPUDENT, Im- pũ-dènt. 
Fr. impudens, Lat.] 


Lordi. 


adj. [impudent, 


| I, Shameleſs; wanting modeſty. 
It is not a confident brow, nor the throvg of 


words that come with ſuch more than 


im pudent 


ſaweineſs from you, can thruſt me from à lend 


conſideration, 


Shakejp. Henry IV, 


When we behold an angel, not to ſear, 


Is to be impudent. 
2. Unchaſte; immodeſt. 


Dryden's Spanifo F ryar, 


FMPUDENTLY, Im'-pu-dent-ly. adv. [from 


impudent.] Shameleſsly; without moceſiy, 


At once aſſail 


With open mouths, and i-pudently rail. 


8 9 rd. 


Why ſhould ſoft Fabius izpudently bear 
Names gain'd by conqueſt in the Gallic war? 


Why lays he claim to Hercules his ſtrain, 
Yet dares be baſe, effeminate, and vain ? 


Dre. 


To IMPU'GN, Im pù'n. v. a. [impugner, Fr. 


law or argument. 


Cannot impugn you. 


impugno, Lat.] To attack; to affault by 


Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Shak. Merchant of Fig, 

I cannot think myſclf engaged to diſcourſe of 
lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allowablereis; 
and that not only in matters of moment and bu- 
ſineſs, but alfo of recreation, which is impugnedby 
ſome, though better defended by others. 

St. Hierom reporteth, that he ſaw one of thels - 
in his time; but the truth hereof I will not raſhiy 
impugn, or over-boldly affirm. Peacham on Draw. 


$:uth, 


IMru'GNER, Im- pù“nèr. n./. [from impigu. 
One that attacks or invades. 


ImeUl'SSANCE, Im- pu'-Is-sàns. u. /. [Fr.] In- 


potence ; inability; weakneſs; feeblencls. 
As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Mit- 


- milian for ſupports of war, ſo the impuiſance df 


IMPULSE, im'-ptils. 2. / [imprulſus, Lat. 
1. Communicated force; the effect of ore 


body acting upon another. 


If theſe little impulſes ſet the great 


devotion on work, the largeneſs and 
that ſhall not at all be prejudiced by 


of its occaſion. . | 


Bodies produce ideas in us maniſeſcl 


the one, and the double proceeding of the other, 
lay fair for him for occaſions to accept of peace. 


Bacon. 


wheels 1 
height af 


the ſmallnels 


Senta. 


by ire. . 
Locle. 


Bodies, from the impulſe of a fluid, can da 
gravitate in proportion to their ſurſaces, and nat 


contrary to experience. 


idea impreſſed. 
Mean time, by Joye's impulſe, 
ed Turnus. 


 Herimproviſien would be juſtly accuſable. Brown. | 


| $3 is 


according to their quantity.of matter, 


Mezen 


which is 
Cheynt, 


- | 2. Influence acting upon the mind; mobies. 
Donne. | 


tius arm d, 


Thel 


IMP 


my natural impulſes for the under- 
de there was an accidental motive, which 
was full as forcible. ; Dryden. 
Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being con- 
famed, and heard a voice out of it this was ſome- 
thing, beſides finding an i-pulſe upon his mind to 
0 Pharaoh, that he might bring his brethren 
out of Egypt- Locke. 
_ Hoſtile impreſſion TONE; 
Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, 
Unmov'd the two united chiefs abide, 
Suſtain th impulſe, and receive the war. Prior. 
uru Lstox, Im-pül-shan. u. /. [impul/ion, 
Fr. impulſus, Lat.] : 
1. The agency of body in motion upon body. 
The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 
body paſſeth without ſound ; for that ſound that 
i heard ſometimes is produced only by the breaking 
of the air, and not by the impul/con of the air, 
. Bacon, 
To the impulſcon there is requiſite the force of 
the body that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the 
body that is moved; and if the body be too great, 
it yieldeth too little; and if it be too ſmall, it re- 
ſiſteth too little. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Influence operating upon the mind. 
But thou didit plead 
Divine impulſion, prompting how thou might'ſt 
Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes. Milt. Agonift. 
In2v'Ls1vE, im-pll-3lv. adj. Limpulſiß, Fr. 
om impulſe.) Having the power of im- 
pulſe ; moving; impellent. | 
Nature and duty bind him to obedience; 
But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His fierce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a ſtrong :pulfve motion 
Againſt their proper courſe. Denham*s Sophy. 
What is the fountain or impulſive cauſe of this 
prevention of fin ? It is perfectly free grace. South. 
Poor men! poor papers! we and they 
Do ſome impulſeve force obey, 
And are bat play'd with, do not play. Prior. 


Inzv/nITY, jm-pi'-ny-ty. u. /. [impunits, Fr. 
impunitas, Lat.] Freedomfrom puniſhment; 
exemption from puniſhment. 

In the condition of ſubjects they will gladly 
continue, as long as they may be protected and 
juſtly governed, without oppreſſion on the one 
ſide, or impunity on the other. Davies. 

A general impunity would confirm them; for 

- the vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime 
where they ſee no penalty.  Adiiſon. 

Men, potent im the commonwealth, will em- 
ploy their ill-gotten influence towards procuring 
impunity, or extorting undue favours for themſelves 
or dependents. Atterbury. 


nien N, in: pd. adj. [impur, Fr. impurus, 


| 


1. Defiled with guilt ; unholy : of men. 
No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, 

Than earthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, 

And leave his nature to eonverſe with fire. Donne. 
2- Contrary to ſanctity; unhallowed ; un- 
holy: of things. | 

Hypocrites auſterely talk, 
g as impure what God has made 
commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 


Milton. 
3. Unchaſte. 1225 


II black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 

Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

our meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me 

From all the impure blots and Rains thereof. Sha. 
One could not deviſe a more proper hell for an 

4mpure ſpirit, than that which Plato has touched 


Dun foul with 
droſſy x 


Condemnin 
Pure, and 


extraneous mixtures; 


impuri 


Addiſon. | 


IMP 
ImpU/RENESS, Im- pd'r- nis. . . [impurets, 


Lat. from impure.] 
1. Want of ſanQity ; want of holineſs, 
2. Act of unchaſtity. 
Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh 
clergy. Alterbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. 
Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and 
clyſters, the impurities of which will be carried 
into the blood. Arbuthnot. 


To Imev'RPLE, Im- pur'pl. v. a. [empourprer, 
Fr. from purple.) To make red; to co- 
lour as with purple. 

Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſpar ſhone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes ſmil'd. Milton. 

IMPU'TABLE, Im- pù“täbl. adj. [from impute.] 

I. Chargeable upon any one; that of which 
one may be accuſed. 

That firſt ſort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to them. 

| South, 

2. Accuſable; chargeable with a fault. Not 
proper. 

If the wife departs from her huſband, through 
any default of his, as on the account of cruelty, 
then he ſhall be compelled to allow her alimony; 
for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as long as 
the fault lies at his door, and ſhe is no wiſe im 

putable, Aylife. 


IMPU/TABLENESS, {m-pi-tibl-nis. n./. [from 
imputable.] The quality of being imputa- 
ble. 

'Tis neceſſary to the imputableneſe of an action, 
that it be avoidable. Norris. 


IMPUTA'TION, Im-pü-tä“-shön. u. /. [impu- 
tation, Fr. from impute.] 
1. Attribution of any thing: generally of ill. 
Truſt to me, Ulyſles; 
Our impulation ſhall be oddly pois'd 
In this wild action. Shakeſp, Troilus and Crefſida. 
If a ſon that is ſent by his father about mer- 
chandiſe, do fall into ſome lewd action, the in- 
putation of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould be 
impoſed upon his father. Shaleſp. 
To uſe intellections and volitions in the infinite 
eſſence, as hypotheſes, is allowable, but a rigorous 
imputation is derogatory to him, and arrogant in 
us. Glanville"s Scepfes. 
have formerly ſaid that I could diſtinguiſh your 
writings from thoſe of any others: tis now time to 
clear myſelf from any imputation of ſelf-conceit on 
that ſubject. Dryden. 
2. Sometimes of good. | 
If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would hu- 
mour his men with the imputation of being near 
their maſter. | ' Shakeſp. 
3. Cenſure ; reproach. 

Whatſoever happens they allo the leaſt feel that 
ſcourge of vulgar imputation, which notwithſtand- 
ing they deſerve. Hos ter. 

Leet us be careful to guard ourſelves againſt theſe 
groundleſs imprutations of our enemies, and to riſe 
above them. ; Addiſon, 

Neither do I reflect upon the memory of his late 
majeſty, whom I entirely acquit of any imputation 


* 


upon this matter. Swift, 
4. Hint; ſlight notice. 
Anthonio is a good man. F 
Have you heard any imputationto the g ontrary ? 


No, no; my meaning is to have you underſtand 
me that he is ſufficient. Shakeſp. Merchant Venice. 
ImeU'TATIVE, Im-pii-ti-tlv. adj. [from im- 
pute.] That which may impute. Ainfavorth. 
To IMPU'TE, Im- pü't. v. a. Liniputer, Fr. 
imputo, Lat.] 


ill; ſometimes goed. | 
for righteouſneſs, 


Weh agu r- . ad. (from impure.) 


- 
4 


„ 


1. To charge upon; to attribute: generally 


Inev/rITY, Im-pù-ry-ty. Fr. impuritas, 


| 


| 


| 


| 


IN 


Men in their innovations ſhould follow the eam - 
ple of time, which innovateth but quietly, and by 
degrees ſcarce to be perceived ; for otherwiſe hat- 
ſoe ver is new and unlooked for, ever mends ſome, 
and impairs others; and he that is holpen takes it 
for a fortune, and thanks the time; and he that 
is hurt for a wrong, imputeth it to the author. 

Bacon's Eſſays. 

I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe 
who imputed it to folly. Temple. 
Impute your dangers to our Ignorance. Dryden. 
This obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of 
language in ſo great a maſter of ſtile. Locke. 
I have read a book imputed to lerd Bathurſt, 
called a diſſertation on partics. Swift. 


2. To reckon to one what does not properly 
belong to him. | 
Thy merit 
Imputed ſhall abſolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
Milton, 


Iurv'rER, Im- pù'-tür. 2. J. [from impute.] 
He that imputes. 
Ix, In. prep. [in, Lat.] 
I. Noting the place where any thing is pre- 
ſent ; not without. 
In ſchool of love are all things taught we ſee ; 
There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. 
| Fairfax. 
Is this place here not ſufficient ſtrong 
To guard us in? Daniel's Civil War. 


2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent at an 
time, 
Theother is only by error and miſconceit named 
the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt : no one proof is yet 
brought forth, whereby it may clearly appear to 
be ſo in very deed. | H 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
WF: | . Sbaleſp. 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Sha p. 
Danger before, and is, and after the act, 
You needs muſt grant is great. Deniel s Civil War. 
However it be ia knowledge, I may truly ſay 
it is of no uſe at all ia probabilities; for the aſſent 
there, being to be determined by the preponde- 
rancy, after a due weighing of all the proofs on 
both ſides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſſiſt the mind 
in that as ſyNogiſm. Locke. 
God hath made our eternal and temporal in- 
tereſts, in moſt caſes, very conſiſtent, 
| — Smalridge : Sermons. 
None was ſo little i= their friendſhips, or ſo 
much in that of thoſe whom they had moſt abuſed. 
| Dunciad. 


3. Noting the time. : 
When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourſelves and the 
preſent time we are ia, repeat in our minds the 


ideas of years or ages paſt ? - Locke. 
4. Noting power. 

To feed men's ſouls, quoth he, is not in man. 

95 Hubb. Tale. 


5, Noting proportion. | | 
Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be 
free and current. : Bacon. 
cannot but lament the common courſe, which, 
at leaſt, nine in ten of thoſe who enter into the 
miniſtry are obliged to enter. Swift. 
6. According to. : | | 
I all likelihood ] brought all my limbs' out of 
the bed, which, tis probable, he has not done 
of the bree... Collier, 
7. Cancerning. _. WITS 

1 only conſider what he, who is allowed ta 
have carried this argument fartheſt, has faid in it. 

| be Yr opens 


It was izputcd to him 


- 
- . 


Romans, rv. 22 » 


. 


1 


8. 1 A ſolemn phraſe. 
* 2 ; . Fi Ty TE, 


i 
. 


6 Now, 


1N A 
Now, in the names of all the gods at once, 
Upon what meat does this our Czſar feed, 
That he is grown ſo great? Shaleſp, Julius Ceſar. 
In the name of the people, | 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Baniſh him our city. Shakeſp. Coriolanus. 
Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may ſee your father's death reveng'd. Dryd. 
9. Noting cauſe. | 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak. 
10. In that, Becauſe. 
Some things they do in that they are men; in 
that they are wiſe men, and chriſtian men, ſome 
things; ſome things iz that they are men miſled, 
and blinded with error. Hooker. 
He cannot brook ſuch diſgrace well, as he ſhall 
run into; in that it is a thing of his own ſearch. 
Shakeſp. 


| 


11. Mat much. Since; ſeeing that. 
Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, which 
other creatures do naturally, in as much as we 
might. ſtay our doing of them ive would. Hooker. 
Ix, n.. ad v. n 
1. Within ſome place; not out. 
How infamous is the falſe, fraudulent, and 
unconſcionable perſon; eſpecially if he be arrived 
at that conſummate and robuſt degree of falſehood 
as to play is and out, and ſhow tricks with oaths, 
the facredeſt bonds which the conſcience of man 
can be. bound with. South. 
I fear me, you'll be ia till then. Sbaleſp. 
2. Engaged to any affair. 1 | 
We know the worſt can come; tis thought upon: 
We cannot ſhift being in, we muſt go on. Daniel. 
Theſe pragmatical flies value themſelves for 
being is at every thing, and are found at laſt to 
be juſt good for nothing. L' Eftrange. 
3. Placed in ſome. ſtate, 
Poor rogues-talk of court news, 
Who loſes and who wins; who's ia, who's out. 
ES | Shakeſp. 
Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
+ Valefs, good man, he has been fairly ia? Pope. 
4. Neting immediate entrance, f 
Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, 
. "ſerve ia the meat, and wg, will come iz to dinner. 
8 Shateſp. | 
He's too big to go ia there: what ſhall I do? 
Let me ſce't; IH, Pil is: follow your friend's 


advice. 
Sbalgp. Merry Wives ef Niuſer. 


— 


* 


| 


III in. 
. Into any place. ̃ 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in. Dryd. 
Is jt not more eligible to come in with a ſmooth | 
gale, than to be toſſed at ſea with a ſtorm ?.Cu/lier. 
In. the ſaid cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome 
ſort of bivalve larger than could be introduced i 
At thoſe holes, | 
<6. Cloſe; home. 
I) be poſture of left-handed fencers is-ſo different 
from that of the right-handed, that you run upon 
their ſwordsif y forward; and they are in 
Wich you, if you 
_ your guard, bo Tater. | 
7. In has commonly in compoſition 2 nega- 
tive or privative ſenſe, as in the Latin: ſo, 


. 


23 


Which does not act. In before r is changed 
_ Imto-r ; as irregular : before / into I, as 
 -Wative: and into m before ſome other 
_... {anſonants improbable. 


N 


as 


| , rr 8 1. Cateleſſueſs; negligence; inattention. 

Mai LITY, lu. dll AV th. 1. . [in and There is a difference ween them, as between 
-» ability.} Impuiſſance; impotence; want inadvertency and. deliberation, between ſurpriſe and 
ef power. ſet purpoſe. South. 


If ng natural nor caſual inability eroſa their de- 


fires, they always delighting to inure themſelves | 


| 


VUith actions moſt beneficial to others, cannot but 


ience 


, 


-__ ather great experience, and through cxper 


* 


Woodward." 


ou 
ie to fall back without keeping |, 


* 


7 


adus denotes that which ad, inatve that 


= 


*INADVE'RTENCY, In-ad-ver'-tin-8y.: 


. 


INA 
| Neither ignorancenor inabilitycan be p ended; 
and what plea can we offer to divine juſtice to pre- 
vent condemnation ? ers. 
INA'BSTINENCE, In-Ab-sty-nèns. u. /. [in and 
. abſiinence.) Intemperance ; want of power 
to abſtain z prevalence of appetite. 

Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear, that thou may'ſt know 
What miſery the inalſlinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Milton. 

INACCE'SSIBLE,[n-ak-868'-s(bl. adj.[inaceeffible, 
Fr. in and acceſſible.) Not to be reached; 
not to be approached. 

Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſart inacceſſible, 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, | 
Loſe and neglect the creeping hours of time. Shak. 

Many 5 hidden parts of nature, even of a 
far lower form, are inacceſſible to us. Hale. 

There ſhall we ſee the ends and uſes of theſe 
things, which here were either too ſubtile for us 
to penetrate, or too remote and inacceſſible for us 
to came to any diſtant view of. "Ray. 

This part, which is ſo noble, is not altogether 


ingcceſſible; and that an eaſy way may be fouhd to | 


it, tis to conſider nature and to copy her. Dryden. 

Ina'ccuRACY, In-ak'-kii-ri-8y, 2. /. (from 
inaccurate.] Want of exaQtnefs. 

INA'CCURATE, in-Ak-kti-ret. adj. [in and accu- 
rate.] Not exact; not accurate. It is uſed 
ſometimes of perſons, but more frequently 
of performances. 

IxA'CT1iON, In-4k'-shin. . [. [inaction, Fr. 
in and action.] Ceſſation from labour; for- 
bearance of labour, h 

The times and amuſements paſt are not more 
like a dream to me, than thoſe which are preſent : 
I lie in a refreſhing kind of ina&Qien. Pope. 

INA'CTIVE, In-ak'-tiv. adj. [in and active. 
Not buſy ; not diligent ; idle; indolent ; 
lluggiſn. | 

IxA'CT1VELY, In-ak'-tiv-ly, adv. [from in- 
ative.) Idly; without labour; without 
motion; fluggiſhly. 


| 


| 
In ſeaſons of perfect freedom, mark how your | 


ſon ſpends his time; whether he ina&#ively laiters 

it away, when left to his own inclination. Locke. 
InacT1viTY, In-ak-tiv'-p-ty. . /. [in and 

activity ·] Idleneſs ; reſt ;. luggiſhneſs. 

- Adoqtrine which manifeſtly tends to diſcourage 

the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy inadti- 


vity, and neglect of the ordinary means of grace. 


| | Rogers, 
Virtue, conceal'd within our breaſt, 
Is inactivity at beſt. Soft. 
Ina'DEQUATFE, In-ad'-E:kwit. adj.. [in and 


adequatus, Lat.] Not equal to the purpoſe ; 
defective; falling below the due proportion. 
Remorſe ſor vice N 

Not paid, or paid inadequate in price, | 
What farther means can reaſon now direct? Dryd. 
Tnad:zquate ideas are ſuch, which are but a partial 


to-which they are referred. 
NA'DEQUATELY,1n-4d'-&-kwit-ly. adv. [from 
inadequate .}] DefeRivel * 
Theſe pores they may am Kill, 
inadeguately. 6 , 
INADVE#RTENCE, Ya-29 -virctine; 


I 
or but 


Boyle. 


wa | | 


linadvertance, Fr. from inadvertent.) 


From an habitual heedlefs jnadvertency, men are; 


L' Eftrange. 


2. Act or effect of negligence. 5 


or incomplete repreſentation of thoſe archetypes 
Locke. |: 


not completely. 


eee eee ee eee nothing; | 


IN A' 


ſcandals, which have taken their fg 
from ſome inadvertence or indiſcretion. 


rife Only 


of the Terpie, 
3, with man 

ely preſerable 
author, which 
Addiſin. 


| | Government 
The productions of a great geniu 
lapſes and inadvertencies, are iufini- 
to the works of an inferior kind of 
are ſcrupulouſly exact. 
INADVERTENT, In-4d-ver'-tint, ag;. [in and 
advertens, Lat.] Negligent ; careic; 
INADVE/R&TENTLY, In. Ad- ver“ tènt-Iß. PE 
from inadvertent. ] Careleſs]y ; negligently 
Ariſtotle mentions Telegonus as the fon of en 8 
and Ulyſſes, whoafterwards flew his father withih 
bone of a fiſh inadvertently. KC. 
Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn is 
deviation, will cndeavour inſtantly to recover 
their loſt ground. Clarif, 
INA'LIENABLE, In-A-ly&n-Abl. adj. Lin and 
alienable.) That cannot be alienated or 
granted to another, ; 
INALIME'NTAL, In-Al- y- mén“täl. 44/. Uin and 
alimental.) Affording no nouriſhment 
Dulcoration importeth a degree to nouiſh. 
ment; and the making of things inalimenta! to be- 
come alimental, may be an experiment of grey 
profit for making new victual. Baan. 
INami'ss1BLE, In-A-mis“slbl. 44). {inamiſſible, 
Fr. in and amiſſum, Lat.] Not to be lot, 
Theſe advantages are inamifibls, Hamme 
INA'NE, In-nä'n. adj.'[inanis, Lat.] Empty; 
void. It is uſed licentiouſly for a ſubſtantive, 
We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great u., 
beyond the confines of the world. Locke, 
To INA'NIMATE, In-in'-F-mit. wv. a; {jr and 
animo, Lat.) To animate; to quicken, 
This word is not in uſe. 
There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
Though ſhe which did inanimate and fill 
The world be gone; yet in this laſt long night 
Her ghoſt doth walk, that is, a glizamering light, 


ane. 
INA NIMATE, In-An'-y-mit. rs 
INA'NIMATED, in-4n'-$-mi-tia. | _ 
[inanimatus, Lat. inanime, Fr.] Void ot 
life; without animation. | 
The ſpirits of animate bodies are all in ſome 
degree kindled; but inanimate bodics have ſpirits 
no whit inflamed; . Baca, 
The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew. he meant th' inanimated fair, 
And gave the fign of granting. Dryomn, 
All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not inhe- 
rent in the. inanimate bodies; but are the effects of 
their motion upon our nerves. Bentley, 
Both require the conſtant influence of a princi- 
ple different from that which governs the i- 
mated part of the univerſe. | 
From roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
And leave inanimate the naked wall, | 
Stilbia thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France * 
ö c. 
IN Axt“ Tiox, in-4-nish-an:. . /. [inanition, 
Fr. inanis, Lat.] Emptineſs of body; Want 
of fulneſs in the veſſels of the animal. 
Weakneſs which attends fe vers proceeds from 
too great fulneſs in the beginning, and too gr 
inaxition in the latter end of ths diſeaſe. 3 
Arbuthnat on Dis. 
IN AN ITI, In-An-ny-ty, n. ſ. [from inan 
Lat.] Emptineſs; void ſpace. 4 
© This opinion excludes all fuch inanity, and 
mits- no vacuities but ſo little ones as 10 
, whatever can come to, but will be bigger that 
they, and muſt touch the corporal parts F * 
thoſe vacuities divide. Digch on B * 
Ina/e?PETENCY, In-Ap“pè-tèn-sF. u. / lis n 
appetentia, Lat.] Want of ſtomach or 2” 


| 


_ 


9 


Many perſons have Jain under great and hea 


petite. 3 
INA LI c ALR, in-Ap/-ply-kabl. adj. (8 
| and afplicable.] Not to be put to 4 pe- 


-” 


IN AP2LICABILITY 


IN A 


neistirv, In-àAp-plx-kà! bil- - ty. u. / 
gut applicable.) Unfitneſs for the par- 


” lar urpoſe. 
— in-ip-plf-k4'-shin. n. /. 


zation, Fr. in and application.] In- 
ce; negligence. 
Tud/RABLE, In-ar'-rabl. adj. Iin and aro, Lat.] 
Not capable of tillage. * _ Did. 
T4 InaAc, In-4'rtsh. v. a. [in and arch.) 

Tnarching is a method of grafting, which is co m- 
monly called grafting by ap roach. This method 
of grafting is uſed when the ſtock and the tree 
may be joined : take the branch you would irarch, 
and, having fitted it to that part of the ſtock where 

intend to join it, pare away the rind and wood 
an one fide about three inches in length : after the 
fame manner cut the ſtock or branch in the place 
_ where the graft is to be united, fo that they may 
join equally together that the ſap may meet: then 
cut a little tongue upwards in the graft, and make 
a notch in the ſtock to admit it; ſo that when 
they are joined the tongue will prevent their {lip- 
ping, and the graft will more cloſely unite with 
the Rock. Having thus placed them exactly to- 
| „tie them; then cover the place with 
graking clay, to prevent the air from entering 
to dry the wound, or the wet from getting 
in to rot the ſtock : you ſhould fix a ſtake into the 
| d, to which that part of the ſtock, as alſo 
the graft, ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the wind 
from breaking them aſunder. In this manner they 
are to remain about four months, in which time 
they will be ſufficiently united; and the graft may 
then de cut from the mother-tree, obſerving to 
- flope it off cloſe to the ſtock, and cover the 
joined parts with freſh grafting clay. The ope-- 
ration is always performed in April or May, and 
is commonly practiſed upon oranges, myrtles, 
jaſmines, walnuts, firs, and pines, which will not 
ſucceed by common grafting or budding. Miller. 
INaeT1CULATE, in-4r-tik/-kfi-Ift. adj. [inar- 
ticule, Fr.. in and articulate.) Not uttered 
with diſtinctneſs, like that of the ſyllables 
of human ſpeech: 
Odſerve what inarticulate ſounds reſemble any 
© ofthe particular. letters. Willinss Math. Magick. 
By the harmony of words we elevate the mind 
to a ſenſe of devotion; as our ſolemn muſick, 
which is inarticulate poeſy, doth in churches. Dry. 
INARTH'CULATELY, in-ir-tik'-kii-I&t-1}. adv. 
rom znarticulate,) Not diſtinctly. 
I8A&T!CULATENESS,in-ar-tik'-kti-I6t-nls. . 
rom inarticulate.] Confuſion of ſounds ; 
_ waut of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 
InARTIFUCLAL, In-Ar-ty-flsh-Al. adj. (in and 
- wartificzal.} Contrary to art. 

I have ranked this among the effects; and it 
may be thought inartificial to make it the cauſe 
alſo. Q Decay ef. Picty. 

IWARTIPYV CIALLY, In-Ar-ty-flsh“- Al-. adv. 
[from iartificial]) Without art; in a man- 

der contrary to the rules of art. 

3 This humour is clumſily and inartiſicially 
managed, when it is affected by thoſe of a ſelf- 

denying proſeſſion. Collier. 


INATTE'NTION, In-At-tenshün. u. /, Lixat- 
tention, Fr. in and attention.] Dilregard ; 
negligence ; neglect; heedlefineſs.. 

j WS keep out of the reach of the reproofs of 


miniſtry, or hear with ſuch inattention or con- 

-, fempt as renders them of little eifet. — Rogers. 

We ſee a ſtrange inattention to this moſt impor- 

=—_ tant proſpect. ; Rogers. 
* eye lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 


n d, the mind with inattention hears. Pope. 
aTTENTIVE, in-it-tin'-tiv. ag; [in and 


| : Legende Heedleſs; careleſs; negligent; 
i we indulge the frequent roving of paſſions, 


v4, -* Fveure an unſleady and inatientive habit. 


— 


INC 


IxAv'DIBLE, In-à-dlbl. adj. [in and audible.) 
ot to be heard ; void of ſound. 

Let's take the inſtant by the forward top; 

For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 

Th' inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakeſp. 
To INAU'GURATE, In-A-gü-rat. v. a. [inau- 

guro, Lat.) To conſecrate; to inveſt with 

a new office by ſolemn rites; to begin with 

good omens ; to begin. 

Thoſe beginnings of years were propitious to 
him, as if kings did chuſe remarkable days to 
inaugurate their favours, that they may appear 
acts as well of the time as of the will. Wotton. 

INAUGURA TION, Iin-&-gi-ri-shan. =. /. [in- 
auguration, Fr. inauguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture 
by ſolemn rites. 

The royal olive was ſolemnly ſworn, at his in- 
auguration, to obſerve theſe things inviolable. 

Howel. 

At his regal inauguration his old father reſigned 

the kingdom to him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
INAURA'TION, In-à-rä'-shün. . /. [inauro, 
* The act of gilding or covering with 
old. | 
f The Romans had the art of gilding after our 
manner; but ſome ſort of their inauration, or 
gilding, muſt have been much dearer than ours. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
IxausP1cious, In-0s-pish'-as. adj. fin and 
auſpicious.) Ill-omened ;/ unlucky ; unfor- 
tunate.- Jo 
Oh here 

I'will ſet up my everlaſting reſt; 
And ſhake the yoke of inayſpitious ſtars 
Sbaleſp. 


From this world-wearied fleſh. 
Though Heaven's inauſpicious eye 
Lay black on love's nativity, 
Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give; | 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craſbaw. 


Fhe ſtars feel not the diſeaſes their inauſpicious 
influence produces. Boyle. 

Within ina»ſpicious love a wretched ſwain 
Purſu'd the faireſt nymph of all the plain; 
She plunged him hopeleſs in a deep deſpair. Dryd. 

Inst'iNG, In-b&-Ing.- 1. . ſin. and being. !] 

Inherence ; inſeparableneſs. 

When we ſay the bowl is round, the boy is 
witty, theſe are proper or inherent modes; for 


they have a ſort of inbeing in the ſubſtance itſelf, | 


and do not ariſe from the addition of any other 
ſubſtance to it. x Watts. 


IN BORN, In'-birn. adj. (in and born.) Innate ; 
implanted by nature. 
Led by ſenſe of good, | 
Inborn to all, I ſought my needful food. Dryden. 


All paſſions being inborn within us, we are al- 


molt equally judges of them. Dry. 
Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes ſhall ſee, 


And light ch' imperial diadem for thee. Addiſon. 


INBRE'ATHED, In-bré'thd. adj. [in and breath.) 
Inſpired ; infuſed by inſpiration. 


Bleſt pair of ſyrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, | 


Sphere-born harmonious ſiſters, Voice and Verſe, 
Wedyour divine ſounds,and mixt poweremploy, 


Milton. 
INBRED, In-brëd. adj. [in and bred.] Pro- 


Dead things with iabreatb d ſenſe, able to pierce. 


My inbred enemy 
Forth iſſu' d. ; 
A man thinks better of his children than they 


deſerve ; but there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, and 
there mult. be ſome eſteem for the ſetting of that 
£ Eftrange.'| 


* 


inbred a *<&tion at work; + ; 
But he unmov'd contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth. doth boaſting valour * 
r 


To INd AGR, in-ka'dzh. D. 4. Lin and cage. ] 
To coop up; to ſhut up; to confine in 
Watts. 1 A cage, or any narrow ſpace. - 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


þ 


I 


1 


I 


=} 
. 


- Q s 


| like #ncantatory impoſtors, daily delude 


3. Not able to admit or have any ching. 


INC 


And yet ircaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 
Thy waſte is no whit lefler than thy lord's. Shak, 
It made my impriſonment a pleaſure : 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
Conceive. Shabeſp. Henry VI. 


Ix CALE'SCENCE, In-kA-I6s'-g&ns. 
INCALE'SCENCY, ink4-16selnee$. © 1. /. 


lincaleſco, Lat.] The ſtate of growing warm; 
warmth; incipient heat. 

Averroes reſtrained his hilarĩty, making no more 
thereof than Seneca commendeth, and was allow 
able in Cato; that is, a ſober incaleſcence, and re- 
gulated eſtuation from wine. Brown. 

The-oil preſerves the ends of the bones from 
incal;ſcency, which they, being ſolid bodies, would 
neceſſarily contract from a ſwift motion, Ray. 


INCANTA'TION, in-kan-ta'-shan. n. ,. [incan- 


tation, Fr. incanto, Lat.] Charms uttered 
by ſinging ; enchantment. 
My antient incantations are too weak, | 
And hell too ſtrong. Sbaleſp. Henry VT. 
By Adam's hearkening to his wife, mankind, 
by that her incantation, became the ſubje& of la- 
bour, ſorrow, and death. Raleigh. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying 
in the air, and transforming themſelves into other 
bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by incan- 
tations. or ceremonies, but by ancinting themſelves 
all over, move a man to think that theſe fables are 
the effects of imagination; for ointments, if laid 
on any thing thick, by ſtopping of the pores, ſnut 
in the vapours, and ſend them to the head ex- 
tremely. Bacon s Natural Hiftory, 
The name of a city being diſcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might be 
called forth by charms and incantations. Brown. - 
The nuptial rites his outrage ſtrait attends; 
The dow'r deſir'd js his transfigur'd friends: 
The incantation backward ſhe repeats, ; 


5 Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats. Garib. 


The commands which our religion hath im- 
poſed on its followers are not like the abſurd cere- - 


* monies of pagan idolatry, that might look like 


incentations and magick, but had no tendency to 
make mankind the happier. Benticy. 
NCA'NTATORY, in-kin'-ti-thr-F; adj. [from 


incanto, Lat.] Dealing by enchantment ; - 


magical. 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, geomancers, and the 
them. 


Brown. p 


To Inca'nTON; In-kin'-thn. wv: a. [in and 


canton.] To unite to a canton or ſeparate 
community. . 

When the cantons of Bern and Zurich propoſed 
the incorporating Geneva in the cantons, the Ro- 
man catholics, fearing the proteſtant intereſt,-pro- - 
poſed the incartoning of Conſtance as a counter- 
poiſe. — Addiſon on Ttaly. 10 

NCAPABI'LITY, In KA-pA-bil A- tf. 2, 7 

NCA"PABLENESS, iw. k. päbl- nls. 2 
from incapable.] Inability natural; diſ- 
qualification legal. 1 

You have nothing to urge but a kind of irca- » 
pability in yourſelf to the ſervice. Suckling. - 


 InCA'PABLE, In-kA'-pabl; adj. (incapable, Fr. 


in and capable.} 


1. Wanting room to hold or contain: with 


of before the thing to be contained. 


Pro- 2. Wanting power; wanting underſtanding 3 
duced within; hatched or generated within. : 


unable tocomprehend, learn, or underſtand. - 
Tncapable and ſhallow innocents! 

You cannot gueſs who-caus'd your father's death. - 

Shakeſp. - 


Wilmot, when he ſaw-Goring put in tlie com- 


mand, thought hiraſe!f- incapable-of reparation.* 
| | Clarend, 


- 
* 


4. Unable; not equal to any ting 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reaſonable' affairs? Is he not Rupid *"  — 
With age? ö Shakeſp, Winter's Tale. 
Diſqualified by law. B 
* Ther- 


# 


hs 
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Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered incapable of pur chaſ- 


ing any more. 3 $2woift. 
6. In converſation it is uſual to ſay a man is 


incapable of falichood, or incapable of gene- 


roſity, or of any thing good or bad. 
Incara'ciovs, in-ka-pi'-shas. adj. Lin and 
capacious-) Narrow; of ſmall content. 
Souls that are made little and incapacievs, can- 
not enlarge their thoughts to take in any great 
compaſs of times or things. Burnet. 
In car A“ciousxEss, In-ki-pi'-shis-nls. ». / 
[from incapaciaus.] Narrowneſs; want of 
containing ſpace. 
To INCAPA'CITATE, In-k4-pis-sF-tat. v. a. 
Cin and capacitate.] 
1. To diſable; to weaken. 4 
Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be 
done in the laſt incapacitating hours of life. Clari/. 
2. To diſqualify. | | 
Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from mar- 
riage. | Arbuthnot. 
Ixcard'city, In-ki-pis'-It-y. n. /. {incapa- 
cite, Fr. in and capacity.) Inability ; want 
of natural power; want of power of body; 
want of com rehenfiveneſs of mind, 
It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 


and genial mdiſpoſition. Brown's Yulg. Errours. |. 
Admonition he imputes either to envy, or elſe 


ignorance and incapatity of eſtimating his worth. 
| Government of the Tongue. 
The inactivity of the ſoul is its incapacity to be 
moved with any thing common, Arbutbnot. 


Toe INCA'RCERATE, In-kà'r-sè-rät. v. a. [in- 
carcero, Lat.] To impriſon; to confine. It 
is uſed in the Scots law to denote impriſon- 
ing or confining in a gaol; otherwile it is 


ſeldom found. | 


Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that | 


caſily incarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
clothes. Harvey. 
INCARCERA'TION, In-kär-sè-rà'-shün. 7. /. 
[from incarcerate. ] Impriſonment; confine- 
ment. 
To IxcA RN, In-kà'rn. v. a. [incarnc; Lat.] To 
cover with fleth. _ 

The fleſh will ſoon ariſe in that cut-of the hone, 
and make exfoliation of what is neccſlary, and 
incarn it. Wiſeman. 

To Id cA RN, In-kà'rn. v. 2. To breed fleſh. 
The flough came off, and che ulcer happily in- 
carned. Wiſeman. 
To InNCA'RNADINE, In-kA'r-nai-din. v. a. [in- 
carnadine, Fr. incarnadino pale red, Ital.] 

To dye red. This word I find only quce. 
Wil all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 
Clean from my hand ? No, this my hand will rather 

The multitudinous ſea incarnadine, - 

Making the green one red. Shakeſp. Mac betb. 

To INCA RNATE, in-kir-nit. v. a, [incarner, 
Fr. incarno, Lat.] To clothe with flefly; to 
embody with fleſh. | | 
I, who erſt contended | 
Mich gods to fit the higheft, am now 


conſtrain'd 
Into a; heaſt, and mix with beſtial Nime, 
This efſence to incarnate and irabrute. + Milton. 
Inc NAR, In-kä'renét. par ticipial adj. [in- 
carnat, Fr. from the verb.) 5 


1. Clothed with fleſh-; embodied with fleſh. | 
Undoubtedly-even the nature of God itſelf, in | 


the perſon of the ſon, is incarnate, and hath taken 
41800 iffelf fleſh. _ | 
_ ſalvation, by the ſatisſactory death and obedience 
. - of the. incarnate ſon of God, Jeſus Chriſt, God 
bleſſed for ever. Sana ſon. 
Here ſhalt thou ſit fucarnate, here ſhalt reign | 
Both God and man. Milton's ParadiſeLof.: 
2. It may be doubted whether Sauiſt under- 
ſtood this word. 1 
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Hfooher.- 


A moſt wiſe ſufficient means of redemption and» 


" 
* 
— 


| 


INC 
But he's poſſeſt, 


| Trearnate with a thouſand imps. Swift. 
3. In Scotland incarnate is applied to any 
thing tinged of a deep red colour, from its 
reſemblance to a fleſh colour. 
In cARNA“Tiox, In-kir-ni/-shan. =. /. [incar- 
nation, Fr. from incarnate. |] ' 
1. The act of aſſuming body. Fe 
We muſt beware we exclude not the nature of 
God from incarnation, and ſo make the ſon of God 
incarnate not to be very God. Hooker. 
Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-day, me- 
ditate on the incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour. 
| Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 
2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh. | 
The pulſation under the cicatrix proceeded from 
the too Fax incarnation of the wound. Wiſeman. 
Ixnca'RnATILVE,in-kir-na-tiv. 2. /. [incarna- 
tif, Fr. from incarn.] A medicine that ge- 
nerates fleſh. | 
deterged the abſceſs, and incarned by the 
common iacarnative. | WW. iſeman's Surgery. 
To Ilnca'ss, in-ki's. v. a. [in and caſe.] To 
cover; to incloſe ; to inwrap. _ 
Rich plates of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars ſilver. 54 Pope's Odyſſey. 
Incau'TiOVs,  In-k4'-shiis. adj. [in and 
cautious.) Unwary ; negligent ; heedleſs. 
His rhetorical expreſſions may eaſily captivate 
any incautious reader. Keil againſt Burnet. 
In cav'TIOUSLY, {n-k4'-shas-1}.adw.| from in- 
cautious, ) Unwarily; heedleſsly; negligently. 
A ſpecies of palſy invades ſuch as incautionfly ex- 
poſe themſelves to the morning air. - Arbuthnot. 
INCE/NDIARY, In-s8en'-dzhar-y. 1 /. [incendi- 
arius, from incendo, Lat. incendiaire, Fr.] 
1. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire in 
malice or for robbe | 


quarrels, | 
Nor could any order be obtained impartially to 
examine impudent incendiaries, King Chatles. 
Incendiaries of ſigure and diſtinction, who are the 
inventors and publiſhers of groſs falſchoods, cannot 
be regarded but with the utmoſt deteſtation. Ad 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as incen- 
diaries, and peſts of commonweals. Bentley. 
I'S CENSEy10'-8Ens- u, /. [4ncenſum, Lat. a thing 
burnt ; excens, Fr.] Perfumes exhaled by 
fire in honour of ſome god or goddeſs. 
Upon ſuch ſacrifices, my Cordelia, 


The gods themſelves throw incenſe. Shak. X. Lear. | 


Numa the rites of ſtrict religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the zncenſe due. | Prior. 
To VNCENSE, In“- sens. . a. [from the noun. } 
To perfume with incenſe. | 
To INCE'NSE, in'-sns. v. a. [incenſus, Lat.] 


To enkindle to rage; to inflame with 


anger; to enrage; to provoke; to irri- 
tate to anger; to heat; to fire; to make 
furious ; to exaſperate. | | 
The world, too fapcy with the gods, | 
Incenſen them to ſend! deſtruction. Sha. Jul. Cæſ. 


If *gamſt yourſelf you be ;acens'd, we'll put you, 


manacles. 

| Shakeſp. 

He is attended with a deſp'rate train; 

And what they may incenſt him to, being apt 

To have his ear abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. Shate/þ. 
Tractable obedience is a ſlave | 


Like one that means his proper harm, in 


. God as to leave them. Milton Paradiſe Left. 
| How could my pious ſon thy pow'r incenſe ? - 
Or what, alas!-isvanquiſh'd Troy's offence? Dryd. 


INCENSEMENT, In- séns'-meènt. x. /. from in- 


ce Ye.) Rage; heat; fury. on 
His incenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, 

that ſatisſaction can be none but by pangs of death. 
EL WOES ON OE SET a. 
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ry. 
2. One who inflames Radion, or promotes 
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| INCE'PTLYE, in-sép'-tiv. adj. inceptions, 


INC 


Ixcx'xstox, in-86n'-shin. u. / f, 
The act of kindling ; the Kat. Lat) 
on ning A being 

Sena loſeth its windineſs b : 
ſubtile or windy ſpirits are Sri "UB, and 
or evaporation. 2 

INCENSOR, In- sen'-sür. n. / Lat.] A K PR 

of anger; an inflamer of paſſions * 
Many prieſts were impetuous and importy 
incenſors of the rage. | Ha be: 

INCE'NSORY, In-88n/-8dr-F. . / "from Nor 

The veſſel in which inccuſe is burnt 200 
offered. Alinſworit 

IxCE/NTIVE, In-sént “Liv. n ,. Linceutivum, Lat 

1. That which kindles. — 

Their unreaſonable ſeverity was not the kad 
incentive, that blew up into thoſe flames the { * 

of diſcontent. | hs & * 

2. That Which provokes; that which . 
courages; incitement; motive; encourage. 
ment; ſpur. It is uſed of that which iu. 
cites, whether to good or ill; with 7, 

. Congruity of opinions, to our natural conſt 
tution, 1s one great incentive to their reception, 
: Glanvill”; Seet 
Even the wiſdom of God hath not ſuggelei 
more preſſing motives, more powerful incentive 
chatity, than theſe, that we ſhall be judged by ie 
at the laſt dreadful day. Atterbars, 
It encourages ſpeculative perſons, with all the 
incentives of place, profit, and preferment, Addi, 

INCENTIVE, in. sent“ Iv. adj, Inciting ; en- 

couraging : with 10. 
| Competency is the moſt incentive to induſtry; 
too little makes men deſperate, and too 1nuch care. 
leſs. Decay of Piriy, 

INCEPTION, In-s&p'-shan. u. / [inceptio, Lat] 
Beginning. 

The inception of putrefaQion hath in it a mx 


turation, | Baca, 


Lat.] 
Noting ang. 

An inceptive and deſitive propoſition, as, the fogs 
vaniſh as the fun riſes; but the fogs have not yet 
begun to vaniſh, therefore the ſun is not yet riſen, 


Ixcx' ron, In-s&p'-thr. u. / Lat.] A begin- 
ner; one who is in his rudiments. 
IN CERA“ TIOx, In-sè-rà-shün. . /. [incers, 
Lat.] The act of covering with wax. Dig. 
INCE'RTITUDE, in-ser-ty-tüd. 1. / [incerti 
tude, Fr. incertitudo, Lat.] Uncertainty; 
doubtfulneſs. | 
Ixcx'ssAN r, in-s&s“sànt. adj. [in and ceſans, 
Lat.] Unceaſing; unintermitted; continual; 
uninterrupted. | 
Raging wind blows up inet ſhow'rs, Stat, 
The inceſſant weeping of my wife, 
Forc'd me to ſeek delays. 
| If, by pray'r 
Incęſſunt, I could hope tochange the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 
To weary him with my affiduous crics. Mike, 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe flics 
From peer to peer, and thus inceſſant cries, Pepr. 
INCE'SSANTLY, In-86s'-:Ant-IF. adv. [from 
inceſſant.) Without : intermiſſion ; contr 
9 as 44D 
Both his hands moſt filthy ſeculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 


Shakeſp 


To each intenſed will. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. And fain'd to waſh themſelves incfantly. F. Quien. 
1 Foul idolatries, and other faults, _ . | Who r cads q : , 
Heap'd-to the popular ſum, will ſo inen - | Ancefſartly, and to his reading brings not 


A ſpirit and judgment equal or ſuperior. Milos. 
The Chriſtians, who carried their religion 
through ſo many perſecutions, were ice 
comforting one another with the example and 
hiſtory of our Saviour and his apoſtles, Addiſmn 
INCEST, in-sést. 2. /. {ince/le, Fr. intellun, 
Lat.] Unnatural and criminal conjundion 


| of perſons within degrees prohibited. 


. 
. 


Lale. 


I 


«©. 


INC 


kind of inceſt to take life | 
| thine own 4 4 ? $hakyp. 
* who entered in the firſt act, a young man 
ke Pericles, prince of Tyre, muſt not be in dan- 
— the fifth act of committing ince/t with his 
—— | Dryden: Dufreſnoy. 
Tycs'$TUOUS, in-s6s-td-ds.adj.ſincefleux,Fr.] 
Guilty of inceſt ; guilty 0 unnatural co- 


habitation. 

| be me, thou bloody hand, 

Thou perjure, thou ſimular of virtue, 

That art inceſiuous. Shakeſp. King Lear. 
We may caſily gueſs with what impatience the 

world would have heard an inceftuous Herod dil- 

courſing of chaſtity. ; South. 

Ere you reach to this incefluous love, - | 
You muſt divine and human rights remove. Dryd. 


VOUSLY), . adv, [from 
| .] With unnatural love. 
1 . Canace, ſon and daughter to 
Eolus, god of the winds, loved each other ince/- 
twouſly. >," a Dryden. 
INCH, intsh'. 1. /. Iince, Sax. uncia, Lat.) 
Ameaſure of length ſuppoſed equal to three 
grains of barley laid end to end; the twelfth 
a foot. | 
A — is the ſixth part of the ſtature of man, 
2 ſpan one eighth of it, and a thumb's breadth or 
irch one ſeventy-ſecond. Holder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 
Of time one minute, or one inch of ſpace. Blackmore. 
. Aproverbial name for a ſmall quantity. 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 
They'll give him death by inches. Shak. Coriolanus. 
As in laſting, ſo in length is man, 
Contracted to an inch, who was a ſpan. Donne 
Is it ſo defirable a condition to conſume by 
inches, and loſe one's blood by drops? Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaining ground upon the pa- 
tricians inch by inch. _ Swift. 
4. A nice point of time. 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at 


uit not a 


Ixc2'ST 


- 


an inch. 
a L4G Shakeſp. 
7 Ixcn, intsh'. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To drive by inches. 
Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 
He gets tov far into the ſoldiers graces, 
And inches ont my maſter. Dry. !en's Cleomenes. 
2, To deal out by inches; to give ſparingly. 
Ainſworth. 
NIxcH, Intsh'. v. . To advance or retire a 
little at a time. 
Ixc#gD, Intsht“. adj. [with a word of num- 
ber before it.] Containing inches in length 
or breadth. | 
Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay 
trotting horſe over four inched bridges. 
Shateſp. King Lear. 
I'xcn1P1N, Intsh'-F-pin. 1. /. Some of the in- 
hide of a deer. Ainſworth. 
I*CHMEAL, Intsh'-mel. n. ſ. [inch and meal.) 
A piece an inch tong. | 
All th' infections that the ſun ſucks up 
From bogs, lens, flats, on Proſpero fall, and make 
m 


By inchmcal a diſcaſe ! 


Sbaleſp. Tempeſ?. 


To begin; to commence. 
It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance 
incboate, or in the way of perfection. Raleigh: HiPt. 
Ixcuoa TION, in-k&-2-8htn. 1. ſ. .[inchoatus; 
J Inception; beginning. F 
It diſcerneth of four kinds of cauſes; forces, 
, runes various of ſtellionate, and the in- 
eboctions.or middle acts towards crimes capital, not 
actually perpetrated, : Bacon. 
The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts in thoſe 
22 be looked upon as the firſt inchoation 


* 1 


I, 


To I'ncuoaTe, In'-k&-At. w. a; inc hoo, Lat.] 


m, which Jet would be but their reviving: | 


INC 

I'scaoaTive, In-k&-i-tiv, adj.[inchoative, Fr. 

| inchoativus, Lat.) Inceptive ; noting in- 
choation or beginning. 

1 In-sf d. v. a. [from incido to cut, 

at.] 

Medicines are ſaid to iacidè which conſiſt of 
pointed and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſtſalts, 
by which the particles of other bodies are divided 
from one another: thus expeQorating medicines 
are ſaid to incide or cut the phlegm. wincy. 

The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaecous 
ſubſlances, which incide the mucus in the firſt paſ- 
ſages. Arbuthnet. 

I'NCIDENCE, In'-8y-dens. ) n. /. [incido to 

I'NCIDENCY, ine den-. fall, Lat. inci- 
dence, Fr.)] 

1. The direction with Which one body ſtrikes 
upon another, and the angle made by that 
line, and the plane ſtruck upon, is) called 
the angle of incidence. In the occurſions 
of two moving bodies, their incidence is ſaid 
to be perpendicular or oblique, as their di- 
rections or lines of motion make a ſtraight 
line or an oblique angle at the point of con- 
tac. inc. 

In mirrours there 1s the like angle of incidence, 
from the object of the glaſs, and from the glaſs to 
the eye. Bacon, 

He enjoys his happy ſtate moſt when he com- 
municates it, and receives a more vigorous joy 
from the reflexion than from the direct incidency 
of his happineſs. 

In equal incidences there is a conſiderable in- 
equality of refractions, whether it be that ſome of 
the incident rays are refracted more and others leſs 
conſtantly, or one and the ſame ray is by refraction 
diſturbed. Newton's Optichs. 

The permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like 
incidences of the rays there is no ſuch ſeparation of 
the emerging rays. Newton, 

2. LIncidens, Lat.] Accident; hap; caſualty. 

What incidency thou do'ſt gueſs of harm declare, 
Is creeping towards me. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 

INCIDENT, In'-s5-dent; adj. {incident, Fr. 
incidens, Lat.] | 
Caſual ; fortuitous ;. occaſional ; happen- 
ing accidentally ;. iſſuing in befide the main 
deſign ; happening beſide expectation. 

As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is dif- 
poſed of by general laws, ſo likewiſe men's rarer 
incident neceſſities and utilities ſhould be with ſpe- 
cial equity conſidered. Hooker. 

I would note in children not only their articulate 
anſwers, but likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon in- 
cident occaſions. . Wotton. 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubject 
is ſometimes made complex by the pronouns who, 


propoſition : as, every man, who is pious, ſhall be 
ſaved : Julius, whoſe ſurname was Cæſar, overcame 
Pompey : bodies, which are tranſparent, have many 
pores, Here the whole propoſition is called the 
primary or chief, and the additional propolition is 
called an incident propoſition. , Watts. 
Happening; apt to happen: 
. — 53 fach a ermnels of friendſhip as 
— — failures of kindneſs, that through 
paſſion, incident to human nature, a man may be 


guilty of. South, 
I'Nc1DENT, In'-sy-dEnt. u. J. [incident, Fr. 
from the adjective.] Something happening 
befide the main defign ; caſualty, _ 
His wiſdom will fall into it as an incident to the 
point of law fulneſs. Bacon : Holy War. 
No perſon, no ixcident in the play, but muſt 
be of uſe to carry on the main deſign. Dryden: 


* 


IN C1DE/NTAL, - in-sþ-d6n'-tal. adj. Incident ; 


caſual; happening by chance; not in- 
tended; not deliberate; not neceſſary to 
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the chief purpoſe, N 


: 


Norris. 


which, whoſe, whom, &c. which make another 


INC 
The fatisfaQion you received from thoſe inci- 
de ata diſcourſes which we have wandered into 
Milton. 
By ſome, religious duties ſcarce appear to be re- 
garded at all, and by others only as an incidental 


buſineſs, to be done when they have nothing elſe 
to do. Rogers, 


INCiDE'NTALLY, [n-sF-45n'-til-y. adv. from 
incidental.] Beſide the main deſign; occa- 
ſionally. 

Theſe general rules are but occaſionally and i»- 
cidemtally mentioned in Scripture, rather to mani- 
feſt unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 


obligation. Sanderſon. 
treat cither purpoſely or incid:»tally of colours. 
Boyle, 


I'sCIDENTLY, In'-sF-dEnt-1$. adv. (from iu 
cident.] Occaſionally ; by the bye; by the 
Way. 

+4 was incidently moved amongſt the judges what 
| ſhould be done for the king bimſelt, who was at- 
tainted ; but reſolved that the crov-n takes away 

defects. Bacorn's Henry VII. 


To INCUNERATE, In-sInnèr-At. v. a. [in and 
cineres, Lat.] To burn to aſhes. 

By baking, without melting, the heat indurateth, - 
then maketh fragile; laſtly, it doth ircizerate and 
calcinate. Bacon. 
Fire burneth wood, making it firſt luminous, 
then black and brittle, and laitly broken and inci- 
rerate. Bacon. 

Theſe dregs are ſoon incizeratedand calcined into 

ſuch ſalts which produce coughs. - Harvey on Cenf. 

INCINERA'T1ON, [n-sin-ner-ra'-shiin. 2. / Lin- 

cineration, Fr. from incine rate.] The act of 
burning any thing to aſhes. 

| obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a taſte not unlike ' 

common ſalt, and very differing from the cav- 
ſtick lixiviate taſte of other ſalts made by incinera 
tion, Boyle, - 

INCIRCUMSPE'CTION, In'-sér-küm-spék“- 
shun. 1. /. (in and circumſpection.] Want of 
caution ; want of heed. * 

An unexpedted way of deluſion, whereby he 
more eafily-led away the incireumſpettion of their 
belief. Browns 

IsC1'sED- In-8t'zd. adj. [inciſer, Fr. inciſus, 
Lat.] Cut; made by cutting: as an inciſed 
wound. 

I brought the iaciſed lips together. W inan. 

Ixci'siox, In-slz-zhün. 2. /. inciſſon, Fr. in- 
cio, Lat.] DONE 

1. A cut; a wound mad 
ſtrument. Generall 
by a chirurgeon. 1 

Let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whofe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. al. 

| God help thee, ſhallow man: God make inci- 
fron in thee, thou art raw. Shakeſp. A. vou like it. 

The reception of one is as different from the 
admiſſion of the other, as when the earth falls 
open under the-inci/rous of the plough, and when 
ic gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or the 

. refreſhments of a ſhower: South. - 
A ſmall iaciſion knife is more handy than A. 
larger for opening the bag. Sharps Surgery. 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. N 
Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or inciſian of viſcous 
humours, and making, thera fluid, and cutting 
between them and the part; as in nitrous water, 
which ſcoureth linen. Bacon. 
c1's1vE, In-st'-8lv. adj. [inriff; Fr. from in- 
' ciſus, Lat.] Having the quality of cutting 
or dividing. r 8 
Ine colour of many corpuſeles ill cohere by - 
being precipitated together, and be deſtroyed by the 
: effuſion of very piercing:and#ncifive liquors. Boyle, 
In c1's0R, In-s!-s&r, 2. % | incifor, Lat.] Cut» 
ter; tooth in the forepart of the mouth, 
K 1 | I8C1'sORs - 
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e with a ſharp in- 
y uſed for wounds made 
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1Incr's0R, In- a- su 
4 r. adj. [inciſor 
utting. | 8 *r 
1 7 1. f [inci Naked, 23 ſome wh : 
A cut; an J Linciſura, Lat] Propiti on a foreign land: what equinoxially, that i 
Is 1 aperture, pitious to my wants or weſt ; that is, toward 
in Neu it is wide, in ſome narto | To guard the wrothed feow _ na} i rn pounts, they diſcover ſore — r d 
1 Aa . of : . w, t : : B f ertic 
che better catchifig — folding of p the bead, for IN L Tx Pope. To INCLINE, In-kltn, 8 Pt : 
1 nn and holding of proy, nad hon ABLE, in-klf-nibl. adj. [inclinabilis, | 1 e wr] . [inclino, Lat. 
TATION, In-83-tY erbam. J inabilis, r. To bend; to lean; 
Lat.] Inci hun. n. J | incitati * Having a propen . part: wi 3 to tend to : 
pul * ; Incentive ; EAN diſpoſed; en 3 Her Noe 2 ans. 
inciting, of inciting ; the power of with to. g by diſpoſition : | unto the dead. unto death, and her pal Is 
| a — . defines magnætical attracti be | ple annadracbr gp cpa adi My heart i = ** ce "TY 1 = 
| atur mY : = = ion t . inc * n L - 
| vato _ incitation and diſpoſition 208" wit A marvel it were, if a , Spenſer. Hither m > all hither turn my eyes; E 
guit f , man of dM bidden fi 3 
| unto another. wa wore one magnetical body lp y in the whole ſcripture nothin — could | 2. To be favourably dif fl their way. Ren ; 
| Th * abt. of ob} 3 s Vulgar Errours. | Gs probable opinion, that rr Hoon — ſire beginning. poled to; to feel te. 
multiply both the peHb lies and proportionably | The. oo yay eee 1 Doth his majeſty 
incitations. , and bitterneſs of certain , YL ncline to it, or no? f 
The mind gi Government of the Tongue. ings, who ſpared him little men's writ- He ſeems indiff : 1 
to the other 2 licence, but incitation 1 Nu leſs inclinable to f anger | = their] Or rather ſaying more u 5 
1 = utmoſt im- 80 honoured. 2 _ ag Their hodrtainelined to follow Ab; Nat | 
To INCI TRE, in-ﬆt. v. a. [incits, Lat of big. ele. eſire, | To Incur'xs, in-kli'n. v. 4. imelech. Jh | 
Fr.] To Ri « [incito, Lat. in inable NOW grown f V. a. a Is 
p o ftir up; t citer, | Solici to touch or taſte | 1. To give a tend 
pole ; to pris BA 0 forward in a pur- I. xx cited her longing eye. 1. place or ſtate ency or direction to a | 
| to tpur; to urge 2. Having a b 7 
| N Shall d How many now in health MET, If ſuch'a . | N The timely dew of flee 
rop their blood, in ; li cruſt naturally fell, then i ow falling with ſoft flumb'rous w 
| Of on your 8 W —— ‚ 1 7 — to fall this orb is = we Our eye-lids. t lumb'rous weight, indin; 2 
| o blown ambition d EY as to f Shalyf. but if the cruſt was al —_— Thus far both fi 
But love, dear! ne nearer and nearer to fall; as always gradually | Now to th armies to Belinda yield 9 
n 55 father's right. Sal. that it had not ew? 42s — plainly evinces A 17 kr rom incliues the field. 5 , 
2 let before him the mode grade join in IxC LINA'TION, 3 Bentley. To this his ſteps Ne A oy join: d; 
81 P 5 fire, that ta nnd | 3 3 1 ae "Ci 88 1 . Suttul prince 3 
ou om. : y towards a wid lb . owards a f . 
Nat B 8 any point: a ny thin 
a EP —— reaſon, in all difficulties, Mu. $4 4 Kao being Mon A „ 3 8 - | gy as deſirous gf 
LNA 233 are required, do rather | Which th —— to one another after refraction You ang carts to keep this law. Com, I N 
than a multitude. ſance to a fingle perſon | half a — —— ; that is, the inclination of But 1 inclined your ear unto me. * 
Ixc1'TEMENT, In-sf“ St. 1 | So preval us aught ſhould aſcend tobt 
cite.) M6ti m- t-ment. n. /. [from in- Natural 2 A ＋ ent, as to concern the mind 0 heart 
— tive; incentive; impulſe; — 8 2 - *. Hud high-bleſt, or to inc# xe his will 
bet — 13 8 7 wy Bk —.— the 8 woods are gr bbed to belief may ſcem, yet chis will prayer 
avi it were, if a man of great i i ontory has been cultivated, i. : ; 
— — r ape, | leaf the fel leans that 1 T be dns reſpett my bel * 
| SD _— of God nothing which oy — the | 3. Propenſion of 8 . — 1 * to ſome hon age rider ſh ” 2g 
| : aſt a probable opini ch might breed | tion; incipi ind ; favourable dif o IncL1'e, | p . Dryde. 
divi a opinion of likelih | on; incipient d | ifpoſt- 5 n-klip”. v. a. [i : 
vine authority was the ſame way — f * — was — diſquieted, wh * 4 hy 1 to N "oY 7 
1 0 ound that the pri l ed, when he Hate ex t e ocean pal 3 | 
. >, ons wager pans „ rr ö dee duel eg 
q , | e NC on and incit 2 A mere inclinati : l riage. Clarend. ' 0 NCLO'ISTER in-kl TM « ; * | ' 1 
good to this ifland., incitement of great willing o — thing is not properl cloiſter. ] T x 5 s-tür. v. 4. (mand 
If thou muſt reform th Milton ing of that thing; and yet, in ES 1 r. ] To ſhut up in a cloiſter 
© ; | e ſtub 1 - men frequent! g , matters of dut , 0 IN LO“ up In- / Ms" 
en records of ee how ſhould — rat for otherwiſe To darken ; 9 een, 
f incitements. to renew thy ra A . | neſt and well incli a picng and reſt in the ho- 1 a 
Incr'v ES y rage. Pope r ined dif a f eir thick br 
11, In-slv.- vl 5 pe*s Statins poſition of th R eaths 
liſhed 'Se | V a. adj. [incivil, Fr.] Un * when they are juſtly charged with cir minds, ank of groſs diet, ſhall we EE ATT 
r pO - pe ſormance of the law ? an actual non- And forc'd to drink their vapour , 8 
0 Fr . 7 a n-8p-vil'-15-ty. 1. / Cinciuili # 0 4 Love 4 affection £ South. To InNCLU'DE, In-kl&'d in bal 
. Wantaf courtalh4 r e een, ſhot hf as, the ht 
i urteſy ; rudeneſs. . We have h 8144 clud : as, the ſhell i 
H , els. We have had few . es a pearl, 
FN. e docs offend againſt that reverence which is the little inclination knowing painters, becauſe of | 2+ To — — ſe: Th 
due to the common apprehenſions ich is] ing which princes have for pai 'This a ez to comprehend, 
whether true or not, which is the of mankind, | 5. Difpafiti ee, | it liked lire being recommended to her majet 
3 Za of | - th ——— "1% mou of — 2 | Mr wt leaſe her co include the ſame within one — 
2 rudene } : 7 ulotſon.” _ 1 "Ns | B 
plural. neſs. In this ſenſe it has a rare years | Jung ext oy indus whatever 
132328 laughter, uncomely j 4. 6- The — Sg Ant. and Cheb... , , and eſpecially the machines of the you 
N alking and jeedi NN 5 endency of. the ; > if | 2 Pepe. 
are called e ty > * civil account, * Eaſt or Weſt, W iÞ l TS whether he be a B.. 
;INCLE MENCY, in-kl&m'-m&n-g T 1 l a pharmaCy.] The act b or a 3 e er is only whether he be a whig 
mence, Fr. incle nN -MEN=8F. 1. /. [incle- liquor is poured off y which a clear tory; under which terms all and i 
— — . 2 Lat.] Unmerciful- ſediment by oy — 33 feces or | x * are included. Swift 
. ty ;leverity ; harſhpeſs,; rough- ; is alſo called yr ys — g N 2 1251 f 8 ve, in-klfi'-sv. adj. Cincluff, Fr. 
4 though b te mp f OY NCLI'NATOR 5 : wincy. | ng; encircling. 
In heaven's ard of the prize bereſt, Incline. | Hay, — klF-ni-thr-ry. adj. [fro O, would that the ales. | 
Our ſoes we eee 1499 biker. rn round my brow 
INCLE'MENT, In-klen by our valour. left. Dryden. | If that i _ ct Th Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear brain Shak 
ur, in-klem'-meEnt B77 at inclinatory virtue be de 2, Com ” me to the brain 
clemens, Lat.] ena lin. and] , from thecontrary pole, that 8 bya touch from 1— in the ſum or number: 45 
oy of tenderneſs; harſh: It &. unpitying ; | | Fvated will then decline. which before was | that is; * to Saturday le: 
0 [things than, 1 s uſed oftener 1 = er in-kR er 8 ok — op — and Saturda) 
| | : rom incli 2 -ry+ly; a | on r. 
= es hos by what means to ſuun rom iuclinatory.] Obliquely; with ado, | Fl ſearch where every virtue dwells, 
1450 r reid, ice, hail and ... 1 Aeriat to one ſide or the other; with — From courts i Gown to a Swift 
8 * ä * atl - , (9) 1 2 
KF \ . a. | 82 get Shams South. | «6.5 IscLU SIVELY, n-kl&-sfv-ly- adv. from 
er they be refrigerated inclinatorily, or i; * The thing mentioned reckoned 
| | | | into the account. See INCLUSIVE 1 
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bus much ſhall ſerve for the ſeveral periods 
dt owth of the common law, until the time of 
Edward l. incluſively. In Hale, 
All articulation is made veithin the mouth, 
from the throat to the lips incliſively; and is dif- 
ſerenced partly by the organs uſed in it, and partly 
by the manner and degree of articulating. Holder. 
Isxc0A'GULABLE, In-k6-4g'-gli-1abl. adj. Lin 
and coagulable.] Incapable of concretion- 
IscoEx!STENCE, In-k -Eg-zls'-tens. n./. (in 
and<oexAente.] The quality of not exiſting 
together; non · aſſociation ot exiſtence. An 
unuſual word. | 
Another more incurable part of ignorance, 
which ſets us more remote from a certain know- 
ledge of. the coexiſtence or incoex//tence of diflerent 
ideas in the ſame ſubjed, is, that there is no diſco- 
verable connexion between any ſecondary quality 
and thoſe primary qualities it depends on. Locle. 
Ixco's, in-kdg'. adv. [corrupted by mutila- 
tion from incognito, Lat.] Unknown ; in 
ivate. 
| "But if you're rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Depend upon it, he'll remain incog. Adtiſon. 
Inco'GITANCY, In-kodzh'-y-tan-sy. u. J. Lin- 
cogitantia, Lat.] Want of thought. 
One man's fancies are laws to ſucceeders, who 
afterwardz miſname all unobſequiouſneſs to their 


Next to the ſtupid and meerly vegetable itate 
of incogitancy, we may rank partial and picce-meal 
conſideration. Decay of Picty. 

Isco'GITATIVE, in-kodzh'-y-ti-tiv. adj. [in 
and cogitative.} Wanting the power of 
thought. 

N Purely material beings, as clippings of our 

beards, and ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, 
ſuch as we find ourſelves, we will call cogitative 
and incogitative beings. Locke. 
Ixco'cx1T0, in-k0g'-ny-td. adv. [incognitus, 
Lat.] In a ſtate of concealment. 
Twas long ago | 

Since gods came down incognito. Prior. 
IxCOHE'RENCE, In-kö-hé“-rèns. } 
IXCOHE'RENCY, In-kö-hé“-rén-s5. 1. J. : 

(in and coberence.] 

1. Want of coheſion; looſeneſs of material 

arts. | 

, if plaiſter be beaten into an impalpable pow- 

der, when poured out it will emulate a liquor, by 

reaſon that the ſmallneſs and incoberence of the parts 
do both make them eaſy to be put into motion, 
and makes the pores they intercept ſo ſmall, that 
they interrupt not the unity or continuity of the 
maſs, Boyle. 

2. Want of connection; incongruity ; incon- 
ſequence of argument ; want of dependence 
of one part upon another. | 
I ind that laying the intermediate ideas naked 
in their due order, ſhews the incoberence of the ar- 
gumentations better than ſyllogiſms. Lecke. 

Incoberences in matter, and ſuppoſitions without 
proots, put handſomely together, are apt to paſs 
for ſtrong reaſon. | Locke. 

Icons kur, in-kd-h&-rint. adj. [in and 
coherent.) | 


1. Wanting coheſion; looſe; not fixed to 
each other, 7 


coberent, they had conſequently been as pervious 

as thoſe of marle or gravel. Woodward, 

2. Inconſequential z inconſiſtent ; having no 
dependence of one part upon another. 

MWe have inſtances of perception whilſt we are 

&Þ, and retain the memory of them; but how 

cIravagant and incoberent are they, and how lit- 


tle conformable to the perfection of a rational be- 


uss! | Locke, 
Th RENTLY, in-k&-h&-rnt-1F. adv, 


om incoberent. | 'Y: . 
Mentiallß. ] Inconfiſtently ; inconſe 


Yor, I, No XXV. 


iacogitancy preſumption. Boyle. 


Had the ſtrata of ſtone become ſolid, but the | 
matter whereof they conſiſt continued lax and in- | 
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| The character of Eurylockus is the imitation of 
a perſon confounded with fears, ſpeaking irrati- 
onally and incoberently. Broome, 
IxcoLUMITY, in-kel-lit-mlt-y. u. /. ſincolu-} 
mitas, Lat.] Safety; ſecurity. A word very 
little in uſe. | 

The parliament is neceſſary to aſſert and pre- 
ſerve the national rights of a people, with the in- 
columity and welfare of a country. Howel. | 

Ix comBUSTIBILITY,. in-kom-buis'-ty-bll”. 
It-y. n./. [from incombuſlible.] The quality 
of reſiſting fire ſo that it cannot conſume. 

The ſtone in the Appennines is remarkable for 
its ſhining quality, and the amianthus for its in- 
combi Hibidiiy. NR ry. 

IxcomBu'STIBLE, In-kom-bus'-tibl. adj. in- 
combuſiible, Fr. in and combuſtible.) Not to 
be conſumed by fire, 

It agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto 
both, of being ixcombuſiible, and not conſumable 
by fire. Wilkins. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, In-kom-bus'-tibl-nis, 
n. ſ. (from incombuſtible.] The quality of 
not being waſted by fire. 

 I'xcomE, In'-kum, n. J. [in and come.) Re- 

venue ; produce of any thing. | 
Thou who repineſt at the plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatneſs of his incomes, conſider 
what are frequently the diſmal conſequences of 
all this, | South, 
No fields afford 
So large an incore to the village lord. Dryden. 
St. Gaul has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, 
and little or no income but what ariſes from its 
trade: the great ſupport of this little ſtate is its. 
linen manufacture. Addiſon on Italy. 

Notwithſtanding the large incomes annexed to 
ſome few of her preferments, this church hath in 
the whole little to ſubſiſt on. Atterbury. 


INCOMMENSURAB1LITY, [n-k6m'-men-s0-ra- 
bll”-It-p. n. . [from incommenſurable.] The 
ſtate of one thing with reſpect to another, 
when they cannot be compared by any 
common meaſure. 

{ INcCoOMME'NSURABLE, in-k6m-men'-s0-rabl. 

} adj. [Fr. from in, con, and menſurabilis, 

Lat.] Not to be reduced to any meaſure 

common to both; not to be meaſured toge- 

ther, ſuch as that the proportion of one to 
the other can be told. 

Our diſputations about vacuum or ſpace, in- 
commenſurable quantities, the infinite diviſibility of 
matter, and cternal duration, will lead us to ſee 
the weakneſs of our nature. Watts. 


Ix comme'NSURATE, (n-k6m-men'-s0-ret. adj. 
in, con, and menſura, Lat.] Not admitting 
one common meaſure. 2 

The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, 
which, to our apprehenſion, are incommenſurate, | 
are yet commenſurable to the infinite comprehen- 

ſion of the divineintelleR. More. 
As all other meaſures of time are reducible to 
theſe three; ſo we labour to reduce theſe three, 
though ſtrictly of themſelves incommenſurate to one 
another, for civil uſe, meaſuring the greater by 
the leſs. Holder on Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater ſpace of time may be ſaid to comprehend 

a lefs, though the leſs ſpace be incommenſurate to 

the greater. Holder on Time. 


To INCO MMO DATE, Iin-k6m'-m6-dit. g 
To INCOMMO'DE, In-k6m-m6'd. 

v. a. (incommodo, Lat. incommoder, Fr.] To 

be inconvenient to; to hinder or embarraſs 

without very great injury. 

A gnat, planted upon the horn of a bull, begged 

the bull's pardon ; but rather than incommode ye, 

ſays he, ll remove. L Eftrange. 

Although they ſometimes moleſt and incommode 

the inhabitants, yet the agent, whereby both the 


INC 


neceſſity to the earth and to mankind, that they 
could not ſubſiſt without it. Woodward. 
Is commo'/novs, In-k6m-m&-dfus. adj. lin- 
commodus, Lat.] Inconvenient ; vexatious 
without great miſchief. | 
Things of general benefit, for in this world 
what is ſo perfect that no inconvenience doth ever 
follow it? may by fome accident be incommodicus 
to a few. Hooker. 
Mens intentions in ſpeaking are to be under- 
ſtood, without frequent explanations and incom- 
modious interruptions. Locke. 
IscomMMo'DIOUSLY, In-k6m-m&'-dpus-13. 
adv. [from incommodious-] Inconveniently ; 
not at eaſe. 
Ix comMMo'DIOUSNESS, In-k&m-m@-dFus-nls. 
n. . (from incommodious.] Inconvenience. 
Diſcaſes, diforders, and the incommedioufreſs ot 
external nature, are inconſiſtent with happineſs. 
Burnet. 
Iscommo'DITY, In-k6m-m6d'-It-y. 2. /. [in- 
commodite, Fr. incommoditas, Lat.] Incon- 
vemience ; trouble. 
Declare your opinion, what incemmadity you 


I would have thought moſt free from all ſuch 
diſlike, Spenſer s State of Treland. 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or ſtone, 
without over great charge, or other incommodity, 
the cheapneſs doth make tha compound ſtuff pra- 
fitabds = 5 Bacen. 

By conſidering the region and the winds, one 
might ſo caſt the rooms, which ſhall moſt need 
fire, that he ſhould little fear the incommodity of 
ſmoak, Wetton's Architefure. 


IS COMMUNICABULITY, Iin-kom-mt'-np-ki- 
bll”-it-y. 2. . [from incommunicable.} The 
quality of not being impartible. 

Is cCOMMU'NICABLE, In-k6m-miY/-nF-kibl. 
adj. \incommunicable, Fr. in and communica» 
ble.) 

1. Not impartible ; not to be made the com- 

mon right, property, or quality of more 
than one. 

They cannot aſk more than I can give, may I 
but reſerve to myſelf the incommunicable jewel of 
my conſcience. King Charles. 

Light without darkneſs is the incommunicable 
claim ci him that dwells in light inacceſlible. 


| Glanville. 


It was agreed on both ſides, that there was one 
ſupreme excellency, which was incommunicable to 
any creature. Stilling fleet. 

2. Not to be expreſſed; not to be told. 
Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiari- 
ties of favour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of 
the goſpel only, but alſo of thoſe incommunicable 


| revelations of the divine love, in reference to their 


own perſonal intereſt in it. South. 


IxcoMMU'NICABLY, In-kôm-mü'“-ny-kàb- Iz. 
ad v. [from incommunicalle.] In a manner 
not to be imparted or communicated. 
To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the 
conſent of divines, as incommunicably the effect of 
a power divine, and above nature, as is creation 
itſelf. Hakewill an Providence, 
Ix commuU'xICATING,in-k&Gm-mQ*=ny-ki-ting. 
| adj. in and communicating.] Having no in- 
tercourſe with each other. 
| juſtice are preſerved from that confuſion that 
would enſue, if the adminiftration was by ſeveral 
incemmunicating hands, or by provincial eſtabliſn- 
ments. Hale, Common” Law, 
Incomea'cT, in-kdm-pik't. 


| INCOMPA'CTED, Werk- pzeid. adj. 


in and compated.)] Not joined; not coher- 
Ing. | : | 

Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and per- 
manency in compound bodies, without which the 


| one and the other is effected, is of chat indiſpenſible 


but would remain incompacied, Boyle. 
6 G  Inco/mr4RAELE, 


have conceived to be in the common law, which 
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The judgments and adminiſtrations of common 


other four elements might be variouſly bleaded, - 
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Inco'mPARABLE, In-kdm'-pi-ribl. adj. [in- 
comparable, Fr. in and comparable.} Excel- 
lent above compare; excellent beyond all 
competition, 

- My heart would not ſuffer me to omit any oc- 
caſion, whereby I might make the incomparable 
Pamela ſee how much extraordinary devotion I 
bore to her ſervice, Sidney. 
A moſt incomparable: man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakeſp. 
Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable. Shakeſp. 
Now this maſk 
Was cried iacor parable, and th* enſuing night 
Made it a fool and beggar. Shateſp. Henry VIII. 
II I could leave this argument of your incompa- 
rable beauty, I might turn to one which would 
equally oppreſs me with its greatneſs. Dryden. 


Inco'MPARABLY, in-k0m'-pi-rab-ly. adv. 
from incomparable.] 

1. Beyond compariſon; without competition. 

A founder it had, whom I think i2comparably 
the wiſeſt man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, ſince the hour it enjoyed him. Hooker. 

Self-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily 
to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but 
from the probability of an evil incomparably greater. 

South, 

2. 1 to the higheſt degree. A low 

hraſe. 

| y There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauſtinas, and Marcus Aurelius, all incomparadly 
well cut. Addiſon on Italy. 

IncomPA'sSIONATE, in-kdm-pis'-sh6-net. 
adj. [in and compaſſionate.) Void of pity ; 
void of tenderneſs. 

Tx comMPATIBI'LITY, in-k6m-pat'-p-bll”/-It-p. 
1. . [properly incompetibility, in and com- 
peto, Lat.] Inconſiſtency of one thing with 
another. 

He overcame that natural incompatibility, which 
hath been noted between the vulgar and the ſo- 
vereign favour. Wetion. 

The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not upon the in- 


LI 


eompetibility of exceſs of one infinitude above ano- 


ther, either in intenſion or extenon; but the in- 
competibility of any multitude to be infinite. Hale. 


Ix COMPA'TIBLE, in-kOm-pit'-Ibl. adj. [in- 


compatible, Fr. rather incompetible, as it is | 


tometimes written; in and competo, Lat.] 
1. Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe ; ſuch as 
cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed toge- 
ther with ſomething elſe : it is followed by 

with, 

Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatib le, 
that 1t is no wonder, madam, if, having had fo 
much of the one for you, I have ever found fo 
Tittle of the other for myſelf. Suckhing. 
May not the outward expreſſions of love in 
mahy good Chriſtians be greater to ſome other ob- 
ject than to God? Or is this incompetible with the 
fincerity' of the love of God? Hammond. 
We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip 
with each other, and thoſe which are incompatible, 


by mixing together thoſe colours of which we | 
Dryden. 
Senſe I have proved to be incompatible with mere |. 


would make trial. 


bodies, even thoſe of the moſt compound and-ela- 
borate textures. Bent. 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with 79. 
é The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incom- 
##tible to continued or ſucceſſive motion, and de- 


pen upon the incompoſſibility of things ſucceſ- | 
5 


e with infinitude; Hale. 


Ix COMPA'TIBLY, {n-k6m-pit'-[b-ly. adv. [for | 
incompetibly, from incompatible.] Inconſiſt- 


ently, 4 * 8 
Inco'MPETENCY, in-k6m'-pe-ten-sF. u. /. 
Lincompetence, Fr. from incompetent.) In- 


| ability ; want of adequate ability. or quali- 


® : 


— 


INC 


Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a 
ſhadow of a dial-plate, or that of the index upon 
a clock, ought to make us ſenſible of the incompe- 
tency of our eyes to diſcern ſome motions of natu- 
ral bodies incomparably flower than theſe. Boyle. 
Ix co'MPETENT, [n-k6m'-p#-te6nt. adj. [in and 
competent.) Not ſuitable ; not adequate ; 
not proportionate. In the civil law it de- 
notes ſome defect of right to do 20 thing. 
Richard III. had a reſolution, out of hatred to 
his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe and 
incompetent pretexts, the one of attainder, the other 
of illegitimation, Bacon. 
Every ſpeck does not blind a man, nor does 
every infirmity make one unable to diſcern, or in- 
competent to reprove, the groſſer faults of others. 
Government of the Tongue. 
I thank you for the commiſſion you have given 
me: how I have acquitted myſelf of it muſt be 
left to the opinion of the world, in ſpight of any 
proteſtation which I can enter againſt the preſent 
age, as incompetent or corrupt judges. Dryden. 
Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, are not 
the moſt incompetent judges of ſacred things. Dryd. 


juſt equal to no attraction at all; and by this 
means all the motion in the univerſe muſt proceed 
from external impulſe alone, which is an incompe- 
tent cauſe for the formation of a world. Bentley. 
Inco'MPETENTLY, in-kom'-p&-tent-ly. adv. 
[from incompetent.) Unſuitably ; unduly. 
INcoMPLE'TE, In-kòm-plè t. adj, [in and com- 
plete.) Not perfect; not finiſhed. 
It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf in- 
complete, and maimed without us. Hooker. 
In incomplete ideas we are apt to impoſe on our- 
ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. 
INCOMPLETENESS, In-köm-plé't-nis. u. /. 
[from mncomplete.) Imperfection; unfiniſh- 
ed ſtate. | 
The incompletencſs of our ſeraphick lover's hap- 
pineſs, in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 
want of ſatisfactorineſs, but of an intire poſſeſſion. 
| Boyle. 
IncomPLYANCE, in-k6m-plt'-ins. u. ſ. [in and 
compliance.) 
1. UntraQableneſs ; impracticableneſs; con- 
tradictious temper. 
Self- conceit produces pee viſhneſs and incompli- 
ance of humour in things lawful and indifferent. 
Tillotſan. 
2. Refuſal of compliance. 
Conſider the vaſt diſproport ion between the 
worſt inconveniences that can attend our incompli- 
* ance with men, and the eternal diſpleaſure of an 
offended God. Rogers. 
IncomPo'sED, in-k6m-p0/zd. adj. [in and com- 
poſed.) Diſturbed ; diſcompoled ; diſorder- 
ed. Not much uſed. 
Somewhat in:compoſed they are in their trimming, 
and extraordinary tender of their young ones. 
Howe!. 
IncomPoSSIBI'LITY, In-köm'- pôs-sy- bil“ 
 It-y. u. / [from incompgſſible.] Quality of 
being not poſſible but by the negation or 
deſtruction of ſomething; inconſiſtency 
with ſomething. | 
The manifold incompeſſibilities and lubricities of 


fication, 3 1 0 More. 

Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
incompetible to continuedor ſucceſſive motion, and 
depends upon the incompoſſibility of the very na- 


tude, yet that incompoſibility is more conſpicuous 


already actually diſtinguiſhed. 
Shed Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


ture of things ſucceſſive or extenfive with infini-' 


Au equal attraction on all ſides of all matter, is 


Locke. | 


matter cannot have the ſame fitneſſes in any modi- 


in diſcrete quantity, that ariſeth from individuals 


 IncomPo'ss1BLE,. In-köm-pòs“-stbl. adj. in, 


IN C 


not poſſible but by the negation 
thing elſe. 

INCOMPREHENSIBI'LITY, Iin-k&m/ 
8y-bll”"-It-y. 2. /. [incomprehenſ,, 
incomprebenfible.] Unconceiveablenef: * 
periority to human underſtanding, 1 

INCOMPREHE/NSIBLE, in-k6m'-pre-hew.gjy 
adj. | incomprehenfible, Fr. in and oy ore a 
fible.) ; tHtNe 

I. Not to be conceived ; not to 
derſtood. be fully un, 

His precepts tend to the improving 

ſecting the moſt valuable part of us, 
incompreben/ible rewards as an «ter 
glory. 


of for be 


m- préè.- hin. 
lite, Fr. f 


and pet. 
and annexing 
nal weight of 


Hamm 74 
Stars that ſcem to roll 


Spaces incomprehenſible. Mit 

One thing more is ixcompreben/ille in this matter, 

The laws of vegetation and propagation be te 
arbitrary pleaſure of God, and may vary in mat. 
ners incemprebenſible to our imaginations, Jae 

2. Not to be contained. Not now uſcd. 

Preſence every where is the ſequcl of an inf. 
nite and incomprehenſible ſubſtance ; for what g 
be every where but that which can no where be 
comprehended ? | Htelv, 

INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS, [n-k6m-prichiy. 
8Ibl-nis. . / [from incompreben/iLle.) Un. 
conceivableneſs. 

I might argue from God's incom} chen ſcd lings 
if we could belicve nothing but what we hare 
ideas of, it would be impoſſible for us to belag 
God 1s incomprehenſible. Watt, 


INCOMPREHE'NSIBLY, In-kom-pre-htn'-;h- 
ly. adv. [from incomprebenſibie.] In a man- 
ner not to be conceived. 

We cannot but be aſſured that the God, of 
whom and from whom are all things, is c 
benjibly infinite, Luck, 


INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, in-kOm-pres'-sibl. adj, ir. 
compreſſible, Fr. in and compreſſible.) Not 
capable of being compreſſed into leis ſpace, 

Hardneſs is the reaſon why water is incompreſſilt 
when the air lodged in it is exhauſted, Cc. 

INCOMPRESSIBYLITY, In-kOm-pres'-53-bil'- 
It-y. ys [from incompreſſible.) Incapacity 
to be ſqueezed into leſs room. 

INCONCU'RRING, in-k6n-kur-ring. adj. l 
and concur, Not concurring. 

They derive eſſects got only from incencurrny 
cauſes, but things devoid of all efficiency. Brown, 

INcoNCE'ALABLE, in-kon-s8@1-abl. adj. (3 
and conceal.} Not to be hid; not to be ke 
ſecret. | 7: 

The inconcealable imperfeRions of ourſelves will 
hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly tt 
us we are ſons of chech. Prot, 


In cONCEIVABLE, in-kon-s&v-Abl. ad}. lie- 
conceivable, Fr. in and conceival le.] Inca 
prehenſible; not to be conccived by tit 
mind. | „ 
Such are Chriſt's promiſes, divine ine 
promiſes; a bliſs to be enjoyed to all cterniti, n= 
that by way of return for a weak obedience # 
ſome few years. re 
It is inconceivableto me, that a ſpiritual lub 
ſhould repreſent an extended figure. ** 
How two ethers can be ditfuſed through f 
ſpace, one of which acts upon the other, and Of 
conſequence is reacted upon, without f 
ſbattering, diſperſing, and conſounding che - 
ther's motions, is izconceivable. Newton 7 2 
CONCE IVABLY), In - k6n-s2v-Ab-1}. «7 
[from inconceivable.) In a manner _ 
comprehenſion; to a degree beyond Bu 


comprehenſion. | ä 
Does that man take a rational couile jo 


IN 


con, and p.! Not poſſible together | 


ſerve hiſelf, who reſuſes the cndurabce of 140 


TS 


= 


INC 


Jeffer troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a condition 


INC 


The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the 
inconfuſion in ſpecies viſible, is, for that the ficht 
worketh in right lines, and ſo there can be no 
coincidence in the eye ; but ſounds that move in 
oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs encounter 
and diſturb the one the other, Bucon, 


Ixco'NGRUENCE, In-kGn/-grd-Ens. 1. /. (i: 


IN C 


for them, they appeared to me worthy of my cu- 
rioſity. Addiſon. 

May not planets and comets perform their 
motions more freely, and with leſs reſiſtance, in 
this ethereal medium than in any fluid, which fills 
all ſpace adequately without leaving any pores, 
and by conſequence is much denſer than quick- 


einably more miſerable ? South, 
Iconcr zin fx, in-kdn-sEp'-tIbl. adj. [in 
and conceptivle 3 concepilis, Lat.] Not to 
be conceived ; incomprehenfible; incon- 
ceivable. A word not uſed. 2 
It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſlood tue ſhock of an eternal duration without cor- 


= 
by 1 


ruption, ſhould after be corrupted. Hale. 

In CONCLUDENT) 

and concludens, 
She depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves, as be- 
ing falſe, various, contrariant, ſingle, inconcludent. 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ISCONCLUSIVE, In-k6n-kli'-slv. adj. (in and 
concli f ve.] Not enforcing any determina- 
tion of the mind ; not exhibiting cogent 
evidence.- 

Ix CONCLU'SIVELY, in-k6n-kld'-slv-ly. adv. 
from inconclufive.)J Without any ſuch evi- 
dence as determines the underſtanding. 

IscoxncLU's1VENESS, In-kon-kla'-slv-nls, 1. / 
[from inconclyfve.] Want of rational co- 
gency. . ? . 

A man, unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, at firſt hearing, 
could perceive the weakneſs and inconclufrvenrſs of 
a long, artificial, and plauſible diſcourſe, where- 
with ſome others, better ſkilled in ſyllogiſm, have 
been miſled. e. Locle. 

Iv cox co er, In-kon-Kokt. ; 

Ixcoxco'cTED, in-kon-kek'-tid. c adj. 
in and concock.] Unripened ; immature ; 
not fully digeſted. 


While the body, to, be converted and altered, is 


Lat.] Inferring no conſe- 


too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert it, | 


it is all that while crude and ixconco; and the 
' procels is to be called crudity and inconcoction. 
Bacon. 
I underſtand, remember, and reaſon better in 
my riper years, than when I was a child, and had 
my organical parts leſs digeſted and inconcofed. 
Hale. 
Iscoxco'cTION, In-kc 1-k6k'-shiun. u. /. from 
inconcoct.] The ſtate of being indigeſted ; 
unripeneſs ; immaturity, 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch im- 
perfect bodies, is fitly called inquination, or iucen- 
' 6:#ion, which is a kind of putrefaRion. 
Bacon: Natural Hiſtory. 
While the body, to be converted and altered, is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert it, 
it is all that while crude and inconcoct; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcotton. Bac. 
Isco'8DITE, in-k6n-dT't. adj. [;nconditus, Lat.] 
Irregular ; rude; unpoliſhed. 
Now ſportive youth 
Carol incondite rhimes with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious | Phillips. 
IscoxD1'TIONAL, in-k6n-dish'-an-Ql. adj. [in 
and conditional.} Without exception; 
without limitation ; without ſtipulation. 
From that which is but true in a qualified ſenſe, 
an inconditional and abſolute verity is inferred. 


- 


Brown. 

IscoxD!'TIONATE, In-kön-dlsh'-Un-Et. adj. 
lin and condition.] Not limited; not re- 
ſtrained by any conditions; abſolute. 

They aſcribe to God, in relation to every man, 
an eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate decree 
ol election or reprobation. Boyle. 
Ixcoxro'amity, in-k6n-fIr-mlt-p, . . [in 

and conformity, 
practice of others. 


inconfor mity with the church of Rome was not an 
extrenuty whereunto we ſhould be drawn for a 


wane, but the very mediocrity itſelf, wherein they 
meant we ſhould ever continue. 


Ixconev/siox, in-kdn-fa'-shan. 2. /. 3 
| confuſion.) Diſtindneſs. | 


Not uſed, 


in-k$n-kla'-dent. adj. [in 


] Incompliance with the | 


We. have thought their opinion to be, that utter 


and congruence.] Unſuitableneſs; want of 
adaptation, 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon the 
congruity or incongruence of the component parti- 
cles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies it 
touches, Boyle. 

INcCONGRU'ITY, In-kGn-gr0-It-y, 1. / [in- 
congruite, Fr. from incongruous.] 

| I, Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 

The fathers make uſe of this acknowledgment 

of the incongruity of images to the Deity, from 

them. Stilling fleet. 

2. Inconſiſtency ; inconſequence; abſurdity ; 
Impropricty, 

To avoid abſurdities and incongruities, is the 
ſame law eſtabliſhed for both arts: the painter is 
not to paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, 
nor the poet to place what is proper to the end 
in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 

3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſymmetry. 

She, whom after what form ſoc'er we ſee, 

Is diſcord and rude incongruity 3 
She, ſhe is dead, ſhe's dead. Donne. 


Ixco Nx vous, In-kon'-gro-as. adj. [incon- 
gru, Fr. in and congruous.] 
1. Unſuitable ; not fitting. 

Wiſer heathens condemned the worſhip of God 
as incongruous to a divine nature, and a diſparage- 
ment to the deity, S$tilling fleet. 

2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd. 
Inco'NGRUOUSLY, In-kôn-gròôò-us-IV. adv. 
[from incongruous.] Improperly ; unfitly. 
INCONNE'XEDLY, In-kon-nek*-80d-ly. adv. [in 

and connex.] Without any connexion or 
dependance. Little uſed. 

Others aſcribed hereto, as a cauſe, what per- 
haps but caſually or inconnexedly ſucceeds. Brown. 


Ix coO'NSCIONABLE, In-k6n/-shan-ubl. adj. [ir 
and con/cienable.) Void of the ſenſe of good 
and evil ; without influence of conſcience. 
Not uſed. 

So inconſcionable are theſe common people, and 
ſo little fecling have they of God, or their own 
ſouls good. Spenſer. 

Inco'xSEQUENCE, in-k6n'-8&-kwens. u. J. Lin- 
conſequence, Fr. inconſequentia, Lat.] In- 
concluſiveneſs; want of juſt inference. 

This he beſtows the name of many fallacies 

upon; and runs on with ſhew ing the inconſequence 

of it, as though he did in earneſt believe it were 
an impertinent anſwer. | Stilling fleet. 


| Inco'NSEQUENT, In-kOn'-s&kwent. adj. ſin 
and conſequens, Lat.] Without juſt conclu- 
ion; without regular inference. 
The ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his il- 
lation from thence deduced inconſequent. Hulerwill. 
Men reſt not in falſe apprehenſions without ab- 
ſurd and inconſequent deduQtions from fallacious 


] 


ing concluſions no way inferrible from their pre- 
miles. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


IN CONSIDERABLE, in-k6n-8ld*-cr-abl. adj, 
[in and confiderable.) Unworthy of notice 
unimportant ; mean; of little value. 

I am an inconfiderabie fellow, and know nothing. 
Denham, 
The moſt inconfidzrable of creatures may at ſome 


| oreateſt, | | 
Caſting my eyes upon the ants, continually 


{ 


_ 


thence to prove the incongruity of the worſhip of | 


foundations, and miſapprchended mediums, erect- 


time or other come to revenge itſelf upon the | 
| L" Eftr ange. 


| taken up with a thouſand cares, very incorſuteravle | confit) Not 
| with re{peR to us, but of the greateſt impartance 


ſilver or gold? And may not its reſiſtance be ſo 
ſmall as to be inconſideralli: ? Newton. 

If we were under any real fear of the papiſts, it 
would be hard to think us ſo ſtupid not to be 
equally apprehenſive with others, ſince we are 
likely to be the greateſt ſufferers; but we look 
upon them to be altogether as incenſiderable as the 
women and children, Srorft. 

Let no fin appear ſmall or incon/iderable by which 
an almighty God is offended, and eternal ſalvation 
endangered, Rogers. 

INCONSI'DERABLENESS, {n-kdn-$id/-de&r-abl- 
nls. u. ,. [from inconſiderable.] Small im- 
portance. 

To thoſe who are thoroughly convinced of che 
incon ſiderablengſi of this ſhort dying life, in compa- 
riſon of that eternal ſtate which remains for us in 
another life, the conſideration of a future happi- 
neſs is the moſt powerful motive. Tillotſon. 

From the conſideration of our own ſmallneſs 
and incenſiderableneſs, in reſpe& of the greatneſs 
and ſplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the 
holy pſalmiſt raiſe up our hearts. Ray on the Creat. 

INCONSI'DERATE, In-kôn'“-sld-dr- t. adj. {in 
conſiders, Fr. inconſideratus, Lat.] 

t. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent ; inatten- 
tive; inadvertent ; uſed both of men and 
things. | 


When thy incen/i/erate hand : 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend'ſt my genias. Donne. 
If you lament it, : 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be thought 
An inconſiderate raſnneſs. Denham's Sophby. 
It is a very unhappy token -of our corruption, 
that there ſhould be any ſo inconfiderate among us 
as to ſacrifice morality to politicks. Addiſ. Freehold, 
2, Wanting due regard ; with of before the 
ſubject. | 
He who laid down his life for the redemption of 
the tranſgreſſions, which were under the firſt Teſ- 
tament, cannot be ſo inconſiderate of our frailties. 
| Decay of Piety. 
INCONSIUDERATELY, in-kd6n-$id'-der-Etrly. 
adv, [from 7ncon/iderate.} Negligently; 
thoughtleſsly ; inattentively. | 
The king, tranſported with juſt wrath, inconſe- 
derately fighting and precipitating the charge, be- 
fore his whole numbers came up, was ſlain in the 
purſuit, Bacon. 
Joſeph was delighted with Mariamnc's conver- 
ſation, and endeavoured with all his art to ſet out 
the exceſs of Herod's paſſion for her; but when 
he ſtill found her cold and incredulous, he inconſe- 
derately told her the private orders he leſt behind. 
Addiſocx. 
INCONSIDERATENESS, In-k6n-sid'-der-et-nts. 


n. J. [from 7ncon/iderate.)} Careleſſneſs; 
thoughtleſſneſs; negligence; want of 


thought; inadvertence; inattention. 
If men do know and believe that there is ſuch 
a being as God, not to demean ourſelves towards 
him, as becomes our relation to him, is great ſtu- 
pidity and mconfideratereſs. - Tilton. 
INCONSIDERA'TION, {n-kd6n-s[d'-der-i-shhn. 
n. ſ. [inconfideration, Fr. in and conjideration-} 
Want of thought; inattention; inadver- 

tence. | ; 
S. Gregory reckons uncleanneſs to be the pa- 
rent of blindneſs of mind, incorfideration, py 
tancy or giddineſs in actions, and ſelſ love. Taylor. 


— 


Is con81'STING, In-kSn-sls'-ting. adj. Lin and 
canbftent ; incompatible with. 


The 


| Not -vſed, 
68 2 


ö 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


1. Unſteadineſs ; want of ſteady adherence 


IN C 


The perſons and actions of a farce are all unna- 
tural, and the manners falſe; that is, iaconſiſling 


with the characters of mankind. Dryden Dufref. | 
Incons1'sTENCE, In-kön-sls“-tèns. * 


Ix coxst'sTEN C, in-kdn-sls'-t6n-sy. 
from inconſiſlent.] "Og: 

1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition in- 
fers the negation of the other; ſuch con- 
trariety that both cannot be together. 

There is a perfect incon/ſtency between that which 
is of debt, and that which is of free gift. South. 

2. Abſurdity in argument or narration ; ar- 
gument or narrative, where one part de- 
ſtroys the other; ſelf- contradiction. 

3. Incongruity. 

Mutability of temper, and inconſiſtency with our- 
ſelves, is the greateſt weakneſs of human nature. 

Addiſon. 

If a man would regiſter all his opinions upon 
love, politics, religion and learning, what a bundle 
of inconſiſtencies and contradict ions would appear at 
1 Sift. 

4. Unſteadineſs ; changeableneſs. 

I8cons1'sTENT, in-kdn-sis'-tint. adj. [in and 
confſiſtent.] © 

1. Incompatible ; not ſuitable ; incongruous : 
followed by wzth. 

Finding no kind of compliance, but ſharp pro- 
teſtations againſt the demands, as inconſiſtent wwith 
conſcience, juſtice, or religion, the conference 
broke off. Clarendon. 

Compoſitions of this nature, when thus reſtrain- 
ed, ſhew that wiſdom and virtue are far from be- 
ing incon/iftent wwith politeneſs and good humour. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 

2. Contrary, ſo as that one infers the nega- 
tion or deſtruction of the other. 

The idea of an infinite ſpace or duration is very 
obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is made up of two 

parts very different, if not incon/ifent. Locke. 


3. Abſurd ; having parts of which one de- 


ſtroys the other. 

Incons1'STENTLY, In-kon-sis'-tEnt-1F. adv. 
[from inconſiſtent.] Abſurdly ; incongru- 
ouſly ; with ſelf-contradiction. 


Inco'NSOLABLE, In-k6n-s6labl. adj. [incon- 


folable, Fr. in and conſole.) Not to be com- 


forted ; ſorrowful beyond ſuſceptibility of 
comfort, | 

Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is in- 
conſolable, by reaſon of my unkindneſs. Addiſon. 
They take pleaſure in an obſtinate grief, in ren- 
dering themſelves inceaſolable. Fiddes's Sermons, 


Ixco/NSONANCY, in-k6n'-86-nin-sF. 2. J [in 
and conſonancy.] Diſagreement with itſelf. 


Ixcoxs vous, in-kon-splik'-ti-as. adj. [in 


and conſpicuous.) Indiſcernible; not percept- 
ible by the ſight. 

When an excellent experimenter had taken 
Pains in accurately filling up a tube of mercury, 
we found that yet there remained ſtore of inconſpi- 
cuous bubbles. 


ftantia, Lat. inconſtance, Fr. from inconſtant.] 
mutability of temper or affection. 1 
TT have ſuffered more ſor their ſakes, more than 
the villainous incogſtancy of man is able to bear. 
C ' F Shakeſp. 
Be made the marx 0 
For all the people's hate, the princefs* gurſes, 
And his ſon's rage, or the old king's een 
| Denham, 
Irreſohution on the fchemes of life which offer 
to our choice, and inconſtancy in purſuing them, are 
the greateſt cauſes of all our unhappineſs. Addi/or. 
2. Diverſity ; diflimilitude. | ; 
As much inconflancy and confuſion is there in 
their mixtures or combinations; for it js rare to 


find any of them pure and unmixt. Woodward. 


Boyle. 
Ix co“ xs TAN, In-kon'-stinvs}. n. /. [ incon- 


1 


| 


| 


. 


INC 


| INCO'NSTANT, in-kdn'-stint. ad;. [incon- | 


ftant, Fr. inconſtans, Lat.] 

1. Not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady in af- 
fection; various of inclination ; wanting 
perſeverance : of perſons. 

He is ſo naturally inen un, that I marvel! his 
ſoul finds not ſome way to kill his body. Sidney. 

2. Changeable; mutable; variable: of things. 

O ſwear not by the moon, th' inconſiant moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. SH] p. 

In consU'MABLE, in-k60n-80'-mabl. adj. Lin 
and conſume.) Not to be waſted. 

By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and coats, 
inconſumable by fire, and wherein they burnt the 
bodies of kings. | Brown. 

InconsU/MPTIBLE,In-k6n-sGmp'-tibl. adj. (ir 
and conſumptus, Lat.) Not to be ſpent; 


not to be brought to an end; not to be 


deſtroyed by fire. This ſeems a more cle- 
gant word than imconfumable. 

Before I give any anſwer to this objection of 
pretended inconſumptible lights, I would gladly ſee 
the effect undoubtedly proved. Digby on Bodies. 

INCONTE'STABLE, In-kon-t&s/-tabl. adj. Lin- 
conteſtable, Fr. in and conteff.) Not to be 
diſputed ; not admitting debate; uncon- 
trovertible. 

Our own being furniſhes us with an evident and 
inconteſtable proof of a Deity ; and I believe no body 
can avoid the cogency of it, who will carefully at- 
tend to it. | Locke. 

In coxnTE'STABLY, In-k6n-t6s'-tib-ly. adv. 
[from inconteſlable.] Indiſputably; uncon- 
trovertibly. | 

In conT!GUoOUs, in-kon-tig'-gi'-us. adj. [in 
and contiguous. ] Not touching each other; 
not joined together. 

They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelets, confiſting 
of equally little incontiguous beads, Boyle. 

Ix co N TIN EN, in-k6n'-ty-nens.. 

Inco'NTINENCY, 1 2. . 
[incontinentia, Lat. in and centinence.] In- 


ability to reſtrain the appetites; unchaſtity. 


The cognizance of her incontinence 
Is this; ſhe hath bought the name of whore thus 
deatly, Shateſp. 
But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch with uninchanted eye, 
To ſave her bloſſoms, and defend her fruit 
From the raſh hand of bold incontinence, Milton. 
> This is my defence : 
I pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 
And, urg'd by ſtrong deſires, indulg'd my ſenſe. Dry. 
The words ſine vefle Dianam agree better with 
Livia, who had the fame of chaſtity, than with 
either of the Julias, who were both noted of in- 
continency, Dryden, 
INCo'NTINENT, In-kon'-ty-nEnt. adj. [incon- 
tinens, Lat. in and continent.) 
1. Unchaſte ; indulging unlawful pleaſure. 
In theſe degrees have they made a pair of ſtairs 
to marriage, which they will climb incontinent, or 
elſe be incontinent before marriage. Shaleſp. 
Men ſhall be lovers of their own ſelves, ſalſe 
accuſers, incontinent, fierce. 2 Tim. iii. 3. 
2. Shunning delay; immediate. This is a 
meaning now obſolete. 
They ran towards the far rebounded noiſe, 
To weet what wight ſo loudly did lament ;- 
Unto the, place they came incontinent. Fairy Oucen. 
Come, mourn with me for what I do lament, 
And put on ſullen black incontinent. Shakeſp. R. II. 
He ſays he will return incontinent. Shakeſp. 
Inco'NTINENTLY,.1n-k6n'-ty-nent-lþ. adv. 
(from incontinent.] 
1. Unchaſtely ;. without reſtraint of the ap- 
petites. | 


2. Immediately ; at onoe. An obſolete ſenſe. 
| | Spenſer: 


INC 


The cauſe of this war is no othe 
will not iacontinently ſubmit ourſelye 
bours. 1 

Incontirently 1 left Madrid, and tay; b. 


| dogged and waylaid through ſeveral natien * 


r than th 


at we 


Arbuthu:t and 
INcoxTROVE'RTIBLE,In-kon-tre-ytpr ano 


[in and cont tible.) I Aer ul 
in CONIFOVErTtibVie. ndiput ? 4 * 
to be diſputed, PUAbe; bn 


INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, in-k6n-tr&yty.41,1; 
adv. \from incontrovertible.) Ty a 2 
beyond controverſy or diſpute, "Y 

The Hebrew is incontrovertibly the primitive ar 
ſureſt text to rely upon; and to preſerve the fa 
uncorrupt, there hath been uſed the higheſt cnc 
humanity could invent. Brown's Vulva, Errors 

INCONVE NIENCE, in-k6n-ve'-nytns, 3 

| INCONVE'NIENCY, [In-k0n-ve'-nytn-5},\ 2 

Linconvenient, Fr.)] 

1. Unfitneſs ; inexpedience. 

They plead againſt the inconvenience, not the 
unlawfulneſs of popiſh apparel; and again # 
inco:wenience, not the unlawfulneſs of ceremaris 


in burial, Hehe, 
2. Ditadvantage ; cauſe of uneaſineſs; diff. 
culty. 


There is a place upon the top of mount Atkss 

above all clouds of rain, or other in. «nvenierce, 
Raleigh 's Hiftry, 

Man is liable to a great many incorvericr'y 
every moment, and is continually unſccure cc 
of life itſelf, Tillatle, 

The inconvenience of old age makes him Weih- 
ble of corporal pleaſures, Dryden, 
Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an d 
venience to an animal, that muſt lie ſtill where 
chance has once placed it? Lick, 

Conſider the diſproportion between the work 
inconveniences that atteud incompliance with men, 
and the eternal diſpleaſure of God. Regent, 

We are freed from many inconveniences, and we 
enjoy ſeveral advantages Atterlury, 

The things of another world, being diftznt, 
operate but faintly upon us: to remedy this i= 
conveniency, We mult frequently revolve their cer- 
tainty and importance, | Alterbury, 

IN coxvg'xiEx T, [n-k6n-v&-nytnt. ach. li- 
convenient, Fr. in and conventens, Lat.) 
1. Incommodious; diſadvantageous. 

They lean to their old cuſtoms, though they be 
more unjuſt, and more incoxvericnt for the com- 
mon people. Spenſer on Ir c. 

He knows that to be inconvenient, which be 
falſely think convenient for us. Smalric;h. 

2. Unfit ; inexpedient. 

We are not to look that the church ſhoud 
change her publick laws, although it chance that 
for ſome particular men the ſame be fouad in 
venient, eſpecially when there may be other re· 
medy againſt particular inconveniences. Hale. 


[from inconvenient.]. 
1, Unfitly ; incommodioully. : : 
2. Unſeaſonably. Ainſauortb. 
INCONVE'RSABLE,. in-k6n-vcr'-$4bl. adj. # 
and ' conver/able.) Incommunicative 3 Y 
qualified by temper for converiation z u. 
ſocial. 
He is a perſon very izconverſable. Mart 
' INCONVE'RTIBLE, In-kd6n-ver'tibl. adi. (in 
and convertible.] Not tranſmutable ; # 
capable of change. F 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave 
the permeant parts, and accompanicth the mar 
vertible portion unto the ſiege. a _ 
Inconvi'NCIBLE, in-kG6n-vin'-slbl. ad. 0 
and convincible.] Not to be convinced i 8 
capable of conviction. 4 
InconvinciBLy, fo-kd6n-vin'-slb-lf- 445 
© [from inconvincible.} Witbout admitivvs 
| conviction. et 


| a 
INCONVE'NIENTLY, in-kOn-ve'-nycnt-lys ad. 


INC 


11 is injurious upto knowledge obſtinately and 


- orvincibly to ſide with any one. Brown. 
% in-k&/-nF- adj, [perhaps from in 


85 . . 
4 228 it denotes miſchievoully un- | 


lucky : as, he's an 7ncony fellow. 
ſeems to be the meaning of Shakeſpeare. 

0' my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts, molt incony vulgar 

wit 
When it comes ſo ſmoothly off. Shakeſp. \ 
Inco/RPORALy In-k#r-p6-ral. adj. (in and 

corporal.) Immaterial ; diſtinct from mat- 
ter; diſtinct from body. 

Why do'ſt thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 
And with th' incorporal air do'it hold diſcourſe 2 


Learned men have not reſolved us whether light | 
be corporal or incorporel : corporal they ſay it can- 
not be, becauſe then it would neither pierce the 
air, nor ſolid diaphonous bodies, and yet every 
day we ſce the air illightened: incorporal it can- 

got be, becauſe ſometimes it affecteth the ſight 
with offence. . Raleigh. 

IscoRPOR&ULITY, In-kir-po-r4'-It-ty. n. / 
[;ncorporalite, Fr. from incorporal.) Imma- 
terialneſs; diſtinctneſs from body. 

Isco'RPORALLY, In-k4#r-po-ral-y. adv. [from 
incorporal.] Without matter; immaterially, 

79 INCORPORATE, in-k#'r-p6-rat. v. a. 
[;ncorporer, Fr. | 

1. To mingle different ingredients ſo as they 
ſhall make one maſs. 

A fifteenth part of ſilver, incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered, except you put a greater 
quantity of filver to draw to 4t the leſs. Bacon. 

Who the ſwelling clouds in bladders ties, 

To mollify the ſtubborn clods with rain, 

And ſcatter'd duſt incorporate again? Sandys. 
3. To conjoin inſeparably, as one body. 
VPillainous thoughts, Roderigo, when theſe mu- 

tualities ſo marſhal the way, hard at hand comes 

the maſter and main exerciſe, the incorporate con- 

cluſion. Shakeſp. Othello. 


— — 


| 
| 
| 


By your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 

Till holy church incorporate two in one. Shaleſp. 
Upon my knees 
I'charm you, by that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. 
Death and I 

Are found eternal, and incorporate both. Milton. 
3. To form into a corporation, or body po- 
litick. In this ſenſe they ſay in Scotland, 

the incorporate trades in any community. 
The apoſtle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſtian, 
that be they Jews or Gentiles, bond or free, they 
are all ireorporated into one company, they: all 
make but one body. Heoker, 

The ſame is incorporated with a majoralty, and 
nameth burgeſſes to parliament. Carew.” 

4. To unite; to aſſociate. ' 

It is Caſca, one incorporate- x | 
To our attempts. Sbaleſp. Julius Cæſar. 

Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh, like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd : 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 

Which you do live upon. Shakeſp. Coriclanus. 

The Romans did not ſubdue a country to put 
the inhabitants to fire and ſword, but to incorps- 
rate them into their own community. Adi. Freeb. 

S, To work into another maſs. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Confutian only eſſential 
and incorporate in their government. Temple. 

% To embody ; to give a material form. 

Courteſy, that ſeemed incorporated in his heart, 
would not be perſuaded by danger to offer any 
offence, LOTS Sidney. 

The idolaters, who worſhipped their images as 
gods, ſuppoſed ſome ſpirit to be incorporated there- 


Shake; Pr 


INC 


To INCO'RPORATE, In-kYr-pd-rit. wv. u. 
1. To unite with ſomething elſe. It is com- 
monly followed by avith. | 


Painters colours and aſhes do better incorporate 
with oil. Bacon. 


It is not univerſally true, that acid ſalts and 


oils will not incorporate or mingle. Boyle, 
Thy foul | 
In real darkneſs of the body dwells, | 
Shut out from outward light, | 
I incorporate with gloomy night. Milton. | 


2. Sometimes it has into. 
It finds the mind unprepoſſeſſed with any former 
notions, and ſo eaſily gains upon the aſſent, grows | 
up with it, and izcorporates into it. South, 
IxcO/RPORATE, In-k4'r-po-rit. adj. [in and 
corporate] Immaterial; unbodied. This 
is now diſuſed to avoid confuſion, incorpo- 
rate being rather uſed of things mingled. 
loſes forbore to ſpeak of angels, and things 
inviſible and incorporate, Raleigb. 
Ix cok PORA“TIOox, In-kar-pö-rà'-shän. u. /. 
incorporation, Fr. from incorporate.) 
1. Union of divers ingredients in one maſs. 
Make proof of the incorporation of iron with 
flint; for if it can be incorporated without over 
great charge, the cheapneſs of the flint doth make 
the compound ſtuff profitable. Bacon, 
This, with ſome little additional, may further | 
the intrinſick incorporation, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; affociation : with zuto. 
In him we actually are, by our actual incorpo- 
ration into that ſocicty which hath him for their 
head. Hooker. 


INCORPO'REAL, in-kGr-p0'-ryAl. adj. [incor- | 
poralis, Lat. incorporel, Fr. in and corporeal.] 
Immaterial ; unbodied- 

It is a virtue which may be called #ncorporeal 
and immateriate, whereof there be in nature but 


few. Bacon. 
Thus #ncorpor-al ſpirits to ſmalleſt forms 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe. Milton. 


Senſe and perception muſt neceſſarily procecd 
from ſome incorporeal fubſtance within us. Bentley. 
INCcoRPOREALLY,In-kdr-p0'-ryal-y.adv.\from 
incorporeal.} Immaterially; without body. 
Hearing ſtriketh the ſpirits more immediately 
than the other ſenſes, and more incorporeally than 
the ſmelling. Bacon. 
IncorPo'REITY, in-kar-p6-re-It-y. . in 
and corporeity.] Immateriality ; diſtinctneſs 
from body. 


To Ix cox PSE, In-ki'rps. v. a. {in and corpſe.) 
To incorperate ; to unite into one body; 
Not- uſed. 

He grew-unto his ſeat, 
As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd . 
With the brave horſe, Shakeſp. Hamlet, 

INCORRE'CT, in-kOr-rekt'. adj. in and cor- 
rect.] Not nicely finiſhed ; not exact; in- 
accurate ; full of faults, 

The piece you think is incorrect why take it; 
l'm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make it. 
Pope. 

IxNcoRRE/CTLY, in-kdr-rekt'-ly. adv. [from 
incorredt.] Inaccurately ; not exactly. 

INCORRE/CTNESS; In-kor-reEkt'-nis. 1. /. [in 
and corre&neſs.] Inaccuracy ; want of ex- 
actneſs. 

IN coRRIOCIBLE, In-kôr-rIdzhAbl. adj. in- 
corrigible, Fr. in and corrigible.} 

1. Bad beyond correction; depraved beyond 

amendment by any.means z erroneous be- 
yond hope of inſtruction : of perſons. 

Provok'd by thoſe incorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Dryden. 

Whilſt we are incorrigible, God may in ven- 
geance continue to chaſtiſe us with the judgment 


——- 


INC 


The moſt violent party-men are ſuch es have 
diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality ; and 
when ſuch are laid aſide, as ſhall be found incor- 
rigible, it will be no difficulty to reconcile the 


reſt. Scout. 


2. Not capable of amendment: of things. 


The loſs is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience incerrigible. More s Divine Dialogues. 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety 
of incorrigible error? L' Eftrange. 


Ix co'RRIGIBLENESS,[n-kor-ridzh-ibl-nls.x,/. 


(from incorrigible.] Hopeleſs depravity 3 
badneſs beyond all means of amendment. 
What we call penitence becomes aſad atteſtation 
of our incerrigiblencſs. Decay of Pieiy. 
would not have chiding uſed, much leſs blows, 
till obſtinacy and incorrigilicneſe make it abſolutely 
neceſſary. Locke. 


Ixco'rR1G1BLY, In-k6er'-ridzh'-tb-ly. - adv. 


[from incorrigible.] To a degree of depra- 
vity beyond all means of amendment. 

Some men appear incorrigibly mad, 

They cleanlineſs and company renounce. R. 
IscorRvU'PT, In-kor-rapt-. 4; 
INCORRU'PTED, Ind Erhp'-tld. * 
in and corruptus, L. at, incorrompu, Fr.] 
1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. 

Sin, that firſt 
Diſtemper'd all things, and, of incorrupt, ; 
Corrrupted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. Pure of manners; honeſt ; good. It is 
particularly applied to a mind above the. 
power of bribes. 
INCORRUPTIBILITY, [n-kor-rup/-ty-bil”-it-F. 
n. , [incorruptibilite, Fr. from incorruptible.] » 
Inſuſceptibility of corruption; incapacity 
of decay. 

Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptibility, 
alledgeth the verſes of a Greek tragick poet. Hate. 
INCORRU'PTIBLE, In-kör-rüp-tibl. adj. (in- 

corruptidle, Fr. in and corruptible.] Not- 

capable of corruption; not admitting decay. 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 

As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch'd, _ 

Still hanging incorruptible. Milton's Paradiſe Le. 
Our bodies ſhall be changed into incorruptible 

and immortal ſubſtances, our ſouls be entertained 

with the moſt raviſhing objects, and both continue? 

happy throughout all eternity. Wake, 

INCORRU'PT1ON, In-kor-rap/-shan. 2. /. [in- 
corruption, Fr. in and corruption] Incapa- 
city of corruption. 


in cort uptibn, it is raiſed in iacorruption. 
Ix cox Rur TR ESS, In-köôr-rüpt- nls. 1. /. Lin 
and corrupt. ] J 
1. Purity of manners; honeſty; integrity. 


manners, is preferahle to fine parts and ſubtile“ 
ſpeculations. - | | Wondewward, 
2. Freedom from decay or degeneration. ' 
Zo INCRA'SSATE, In-kras'-8at. v. 4. (in and 


to attenuate, 


of wine; if too heavy, it may be tacraſſated with 
ſalt. 


or ircraſſate. 


rkeumatiſm. : 


Incraſſate.] 
1. The act of thickening. 
2. The ſtate of growing thick ; 
Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the 
determination of quickſilver is fixation, that 
milk coagulation, and that of oil mcraſſation. . 


| 


in, and ſo to make together with it a perſon fit 
. a | perion ut to 
Rave worſhip. Stilling fleet. 


| 4 of war. Smalridge. 


on 


| 


nt 


So alſo is the reſurrcAton of the dead: it is ſovn * 
Car. 


Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptneſs of 


craſſus, Lat.] To thicken; the contrary * 


If the cork be too light to ſink under tlie ſut face, 
the body of water may be attenuated with ſpirits * 


Brown's Vulgar Err. 
Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcales precipitate * 
Newtar's Opticks, - 

Acids, ſuch as are auſtere, as unripe iruits, pro- 
dnce too great a ſtricture of the fibres, incraſſute 
and coagulate the fluids; from whence pains and 
Arbuthnot. - 
INCRASS4&A'TION, in-kras-$%-vhin, 2. J. [from * 


-. 


- . 
- 2 


= 
- 


Breton. , 
InCRA'SSATLYS, - 


1NC 


IxCrA's8ATIVE, In-kräs“-sA-tiv. n. /. [from 
incraſſate.] Having the quality of thick- 
ening. 

The two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, 
and incraſſutives to thicken the blood. Harvey. 

2 lo-kre's, v. 1. (in and creſto.] 

at.] 

1. To grow more in number, or greater in 
bulk ; to advance in quantity or value, or 
— quality capable of being more or 

ets, 
Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, and that ye may increaſe mightily. | 
| Deut. vi. 3. 
Profane and vain babbling will :ncrea/+ unto 
ungodlineſs. 2 Tim. ii. 16. 
From fiſty to threeſcore he loſes not much in 
fancy, and judgment, the cftet of obſervation, 
ſtill increaſes. Dryden. 
Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's name 
Upon this tree; and, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark : 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That as the wound the paſſion might increaſe. Prior, 
2. To be fertile. 
Fiſhes are more numerous or #zcrea/ſing than 
beaſts or birds, as appears by their numerous 
ſpawn, Hale. 
To INCRE'ASE, In-kre's. v. a. [See Ex- 
CREASE.] To make more or greater. 
Hye thee from this ſlaughter-houſe, | 
Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. Shate/p. 
He hath increaſed in Judah mourning and la- 
mentation. Sam. 
Iwill increaſe the famine. Exel. v. 16. 
I will ;zcrea/e them with men like a flock. 
Exel. XXxvi. 
It ſerves to increaſe that treaſure, or to preſerve 
it. Temple. 
INCRE'ASE, In-kre's. n. J. [from the verb.] 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing more 
or greater, 
For three years he liv'd with large increaſe 

In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace. Dryden. 
Hail, bards triumphant ! born in happier days, 

Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 1 

As ſtreams roll down, enlarging as they flow. Pope. | 

2. Increment; that which is added to the 
original ſtock. 
Take thou no uſury of him nor iacreqſe. TLevit. 
3. Produce. | | 
The increaſe of the threſhing-floor, and the 
increaſe of the wine-preſs. Numb. | 
As Heſiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, | 
And a moſt juſt and glad increaſe *twill yield. 
Denham. | 
Thoſe grains which grew produced. an increaſe: 
beyond expectatioun. Mortimer: Huſbandry. * 
A. Generation. : 
Into her womb convey ſterility; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her derogate body never ſpring a babe. 


| 
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SLakeſp.. 
3. Progeny. | = 
All the increaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the 
flower of their age. | Samuel. 
Him young Thoaſa bore the bright increoſs _ 
Of Phorcys. Popes Odyſſey. 
6. The ſtate of waxing, or growing full 
orbed. Uſed of the moon. 1 
Seeds, hair, nails, hedges and herbs, will grow 
Joonelt, if ſet or cut in the increa/e of the moon. 
a Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
INCRE'ASER, in«kre/-er. z./. from zncrea/e.] | 
He who increaſes. 5 | : 
IncREA'TED, In-kre-X-tid. adj. Not created. 
Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the ab- 


— 


I'NCREMENT, In'-kre-m&nt, n+» ſ. [incremen- 


2. Increaſe ; matter added. 


3. Produce. 


To I'NCKEPATE, In'-kreE-pat, v. a. [increpo, 


INCREPA'TION, In-kreE-pa'-shan. 1 % [incre- | 


To Ix cxv'sT, In-krast”. 
To Incrvu'sTATE, [n-kras'-ti 


IncxUSTA'TION, in-krus-tY-shin. n. / [in- 


INC 


For objects of incredibility, none are ſo removed 
from all appearance of truth as thoſe of Corneille's 
Andromede. Dryden. 

INCREDIBLE, in-kred'-ibl. adj. {incredibilis, 
Lat.] Surpaſſing belief; not to be credited, 

The ſhip Argo, that there might want no in- 
credible thing in this fable, ſpoke to them. Raleigh, 

Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 


INcRE/DIBLENESS, fn-kred'-[bl-nls. 2. /. (from 
incredible.) Quality of being not credible, | 
IxCRE'D!BLY, [n-kr6d'-Ib-lF. adv. [from in- | 
credible.) In a manner not to be believed. 
INCREDU'LITY, In-kre-du-lit-p. 1. / [incre- 
dulite, *. uality of not believing; 
hardneſs of belief. | 
He was more large in the deſcription of Para- 

diſe, to take away all ſcruple from the incredulity 
of ſuture ages. Raleigh. 
IxncrxEDULOUS, In-kred'-u- lùs. adj. [incredule, 
Fr. ancredulus, Lat.] Hard of belief; re- 
fuſing credit. 

I am not altogether ineredulous but there may 

be ſuch candles as are made of ſalamander's wool, j 
being a kind of mineral. which whiteneth in the 
burning, and conſumeth not. Bacon, 
IncRE DULOUSNESS, In-kréd'-ü-lüs-nls. 7. / 
[from incredulous.] Hardneſs of belief; in- 
credulity. 
INCRE'MABLE, In-krè-mäbl. adj. [in and cre- 
mo, Lat.] Not conſumable by fire. 
If from the ſkin of the ſalamander theſe izcyre- 
mable pieces are compoſed. Brown's Fatg. Err. 


tum, Lat.) 

t. Act of growing greater. 
Divers conceptions are concerning the Nile's ia- 

crement, or inundation. Brom Fulg. Err. 


* 


This ſtratum is expanded at top, ſerving as the 
ſeminary that furniſheth matter for the formation 
And increment of animal and vegetable bodies. 


Woodward. 


The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds : the looſen'd roots then drink 
Large increment, earneſt of happy years. Phillips. 


Lat.] To chide; to reprehend. 
patio, Lat.] Reprehenſion; chiding. 


The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow Chriſtians, or of the governors of the church, 
then more publick reprehenſians and increpations. 


Hammond. 


Lineruſto, Lat. incruſter, Fr.] To cover with 
an additional coat adhering to the internal 
matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned into 
air, and the groſſer flick baked and incryfate upon 
the ſides of the veſſel. acon. 

Some rivers bring forth ſpars, and other mineral 
matter ſo as to cover andincruyft the ſtones. Hoody. 

Save but our army; and let Jove #incruff 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting ruſt. _ 

Pope. 

Any of theſe ſun-like bodies in the centers — 
the ſeveral vortices, are ſo incruſtated and weaken- 
ed as to be carried about in the vortex of the true 
ſun. Cbeyne. a 

The ſhield was purchaſed by Woodward, who 
incrufied it. with a new ruſt. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


I 


1 
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cruftation, Fr. from incruſto, Lat. : An ad- 
herent covering ; ſomething ſuperinduced, 


ſolute and increate Infinite can adequately fill it, 


| Cheyne. 
INCREDIBILITY, {n-kred-dy-bll-It-y. Ed 55 
: of. " | 


. incrufiatiens as cannot be found in any other part. 


Having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of marble, their 


chapels are laid over with ſuch a rich variety of | 


They wander e incred:ble to true. Granville, 


INC 


E I'SCUBATE, In/-ki-bat, V. 1. 
To ſit upon eggs. 


IsCUBA'TION, In-kü-bà'-shün. 1. | . 
tion, Fr. incubatio, Lat.] The act of fie. 
upon eggs to hatch them. ung 

Whether that vitality was by incubar: 
how elſe, is only known to God. 2 

Birds have eggs enough at ſirſt PM wy 
them to ſerve them, allowing = 


for every year as will ſerve fo 
bations. 


U Ne ubo, Ly } 


ved © 
luch a proportiag 
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: 8 incub Hen 
produce their young, it is a wonderful deviati 
# Þ' L 


that ſome few families ſhould do it in a more «. 
vercal way. Wa 

As the white of an egg by incubation 0 be, 
the ſerum by the action of the fibres be gte 


attenuts 
ed. Ar built, 


I'xcuBvs, in'-ki-bus. 1. /. [Lat. i: 
The nightmare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membrage 
of the ſtomach, which hinders the motior. cf ho 
diaphragma, lungs, and pulſe, with a {ctiſc & ; 
weight oppreſling the breaſt. Elten 

To INCU'LCATE, in-kil-kit. V. A. [in 
Lat. inculquer, Fr.] To impreſs by fre. 
quent admonit ions; to enforce by conſt n+ 

repetition. 


7 
ulcg 
* 7 


culrated, becauſe we are too apt to forget it. A, 
Homer continually inculcates morelity and piety 
to the gods. Broome's Netes to 1 'of e's Od, 
IncuLca'T10N, In-kül-kA-shün. 7. / [from 
mculcaie,.) The act of impreffing by fre. 
quent admonition ; admonitory repetition, 


Ixcu'LT, In-kult”. adj. [7nculte, Fr. incultu, 


Lat.] Uncultivated ; untilled. 

Her foreſts huge, 
Incult, robuſt and tall, by Naturc's hand 
Planted of old. Toaomſon's Autury, 


Ixcu'LPABLE, in-ktil-pabl. adj. in and cl. 


pabilis, Lat.] Unblameable ; not reprehen- 
ſible. 

Ignorance, ſo far as it may bereſolved into natu- 
ral inability, is, as to men, at leaſt inculpabl:, and 
conſequently not the object of ſcorn, but pity. Sc, 


Incu'LPABLY, In-köl-päb-ly. adv. [in and 


culpabilis, Lat.] Unblameably; without 
blame. _ 

As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man's 
condition has invincibly, and therefore incu/pably, 
expoſed him, Saath, 


TIncu'mBexncy, In-kim'-b6n-sF. 7. /. (from 


incumbent.] 


| : 
5 PRIN: . The act of lying upon another. 
t. 12. The ſtate of keeping a benefice. 


Theſe fines are only to be paid to the biſhop, 
during his incumbency in the ſame fee, Swift 


NCU'MBENT, in-kim'-beEnt. adj. Lincum - 
bens, Lat.] 
. Reſting upon; lying upon. 
Then with expanded wings he ſteers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, 
That felt unuſual weight. Milton's Paradiſe Lab. 
The aſcending parcels of air, having now lityz 
more than the weight.of the incumbent water to 
ſurmount, were able both ſo to expand themſelves 
as to fill up that part. of the pipe which they per- 
vaded, and, by preſſing every way againſt the 
ſides of it, to lift upwards with them what water 
they found above them. Boyle 
With wings expanded wide ourſclves we'll rear, 
And fly incumbent on the duſky air. Dryden, 
Here the rebel giants lye; 
And, when to move th' incumbent load they try, 
Aſcending vapours on the day prevail. Adijon 
| Man is the deſtin'd prey of peſtilence, 
And o'er his guilty domes 
She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death. Then 


Addiſon on Italy. | 2. 


65 


Impaſed as a dutx. A 


When the whole tribe of birds "2 Roy, 


Manifeſt truth may deſerve ſometimes to hs n. 


INC 


IND 


r. Attack; miſchievous occurrence, 


Sins of daily incur/ion, and ſuch as human frailty 
is unavoidably liable to. South, 


2. [Incurſion, Fr.] Invaſion without conqueſt ; 
inroad ; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of Engliſh 
to make an hoſtile invaſion, or incurſion, upon 
their havens and roads, Bacon, 

Now the Parthian king hath gather'd all his hoſt 
Againſt the Scythian, whoſe incurſions wild 
Have waſted Sogdiana, Milton. 


The incurſions of the Goths diſordered the affairs 
of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
INCURVA'TION, in-kür-va“shün. 2. /. [from 
incurvo, Lat.) 
1. The act of bending or making crooked. 
2. State of being bent; curvity; crookedneſs. 
One part moving while the other reſts, one 
would think, ſhould cauſe an incurvation in the 
- line. Glanville. 
3. Flexion of the body in token of reverence. 
He made uſe of acts of worſhip which God 
hath appropriated; as incurvation, and ſacrifice, 
Stilling fleet. 
To Ixncu'rvaATE, In-kir'-vit. v. a. {incurvo, 
Lat.] To bend; to crook. 
Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by ſeveral expe- 
riments of rays paſſing by the edges of bodies, 


that they are incurvated by the action of theſe 
bodies. 


IND 


Let us repreſent to our ſovls the love and be- 
neficence for which we daily ſtand indebted to God, 


orm thoſe good 
Chriſtians. 
Spratt's Sermons. 

There is a double duty incumbent upon us in the 
exerciſe of our powers. L' Eftrange. 

Thus, if we think and act, we ſhall ſhew our- 
ſelves duly mindful not only of the advantages 
we receive from thence, but of the obligations alſo 
which are incumbent upon us. Atterbury. 

Isxcv/MBENT, In-Küm bent. n. /. [incumbens, 
Lat.] He who is in preſent poſſeſſion of a 
benefice. : 

In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues are 
in lay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the mercy 
of his patron, Swift, 

To eve BER, In- kùm - bür. v. a. [encombrer, 
Fr.] To embarraſs. See ENCUNURBER. 

My cauſe is call'd, and that long look'd- for day 

Is till encumber d with ſome new delay. Dryden. 
To INCU R, in-kur.. v. a. [ incurro, Lat] 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or re- 

prehenſion. 

1 have incurred diſpleaſure from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. 

They, not obeying, 

Tncurr'd, what could they leſs? the penalty; 

And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 

So judge thou ſtill, preſumptuous! till the wrath, 

Which thou incurr'ſt by flying, meet thy flight 

Sev'nfold, and ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. 
Milton. 


All men, truly zealous, will 
- works that are incumbent on 


R: eris 
We are wholly indebted for them to our anceſtors 
wifts 

IxDE'cCENCY, in-d&-sn-sF. n. ſ. [indecences 
Fr.] Any thing unbecoming; any thing con- 
trary to good manners ; ſomething wrong, 
but ſcarce criminal. 

He will in vain endeavour to reform indecency 
in his pupil, which he allows in himſelf. TLecle. 

InDE'CEXT, In-d&-snt. adj. [inderent, Fr. 
in and decent.] Unbecoming ; unſit for the 
cyes or ears. 

Characters, where obſcene words were proper in 
their mouths, but very ind-cent to be heard. Dryd. 
Till theſe men can prove theſe things, ordered 
by our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful 
or indecent, the uſe of them, as eſtabliſhed amongſt 
us, is neceflary. South. 

IxDE/CENTLY, In-dé'-sént-Iy. adv. [from ix- 
decent.) Without decency; in a manner 
contrary to decency. 

INDEC1'DUOUS, In-dè-sld“-d-ùs. adj. [in and 
deciduous.) Not falling ; not ſhed. Uſed 
of trees that do not ſhed their leaves in 
winter. 

We find the ſtatue of the ſun framed with rays 
about the head, which were the indeciduous and 
unſhaken locks of Apollo, 


Hayward. 


Brown, 


Cheyne. | INDECLI'NABLE, In-d&-klV-nabl. adj. [zrndeclin=-" 
They mw a A that not to do it | ]xcu/rvity, 88 n. ,. [from incur- | able, Fr. indeclinabilis, Lat.] Not varied by 
were to- dclert „and conſequently to inc | ay Lat.] Crookedneſs; the ſtate of bend- | terminations. | 
damnation. South. ing inward. Pondo is an indeclinabl» word, and when it is 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes ; with 


f The incurvity of a dolphin muſt be taken not 
to Or into. 


joined to numbers it ſignifies /zbra, Arbuthnet. 


The motions of the minute parts of bodics are 
inviſible, and incur not to the eye; but yet they 
are to be deprehended by experience. Bacon. 

The mind of man, even in ſpirituals, acts with 
corporeal dependance; and ſo is he helped or hin- 
dered in its operations, according to the different 
quality of external objects that incur into the ſenſes, 


really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
water, and ſuddenly ſhoot down again : ſtrait bo- 
dies, in a ſudden motion, protruded obliquely 
downward, appear crooked. Brown. 
To INDAGATE, In'-di-git. v. a. [indago, 
Lat.] To ſearch ; to beat out. 
INDAGA'TION, in-di-ga'-shun. 7. /. [from in- 


INDECO/ROVUS, In-dE-kG'-rits. adj. [indecorns,. 
Lat.) Indecent ; unbecoming. 

What can be more indecorcus than for a creature 
to violate the commands, and trample upon the 
authority, of that awful Excellence to whom he 
owes his life? Forris, 


InDECO'RUM, In-d&-k&'-rum. 2. / {Lat.] In- 


dagate.) Search; inquiry; examination. 
Paracelſus directs us, in the indegation of colours, 

to have an eye principally upon ſalts. Beyle. 
Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and ſome 

by human indagation. Brown's Vulgar Erruurs.” 


InDAGA'TOR, in-di-ga'-thr. 2. /. {indagator, 
Lat] A fearcher; an inquirer; an examiner. 
The number of the elements of bodies requires 
to be ſearched into by ſuch ikilful indagators of 
nature. Boyle. 
To InDa'RT, in-da'rt. v. a. {in and dart.] To 
dart in; to ſtrike in. 
III look to like, if looking liking move; 
But no more deep will 1 indart mine eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 


Shakeſp. 


South, 
ISCURABIULITY, In-ki-ri-bil-It-p. 7. / (ir 
curabilite, Fr. from incurable.] Impoſhbility 
of cure; utter inſuſceptibility of remedy. 
We'll inſtantly open a door to the manner of a 
proper and improper conſumption, together with 
the reaſon of the incurability of the former, and 
facile cure of the other. Harvey. 
INCU'RABLE, in-kU-rabl.. adj. [incurable, Fr. 
in and curable.) Not admitting remedy ; 
not to be removed by medicine; irremedi- 
able; hopeleſs. 
Pauſe not; for the preſent time's ſo ſick, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtred, 
Or overthrow incurable enſues. Sbaleſp. 
Stop the rage betime, | 
Before the wound do grow incurable ; 
For being green, there is great hope of help. Shot. 
A ſchirrus is not abſolutely iacuralle, becauſe it 
has been known that freſh paſture has cured it in 
cattle . Arbuthnot. 
If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, incura-- 
bles may be taken into the hoſpital. Sit. 
Iscu'RaBLENEss, in-ki'-r4bl-nis. u. , [from 
ncurable.) State of not admitting any cure. 
Incu'sanLy, In-ku'-rab-ly. adv. from incu- 
rable.] Without remedy. 


We cannot know it is or is not, beiag incurably 
gnorant, Locke, 


Iscv's10vs,in-ki'-ryis. adj. Iin and curious.) 
Negligent; inattentive. 
; The Creator did not beſtow ſo much ſxill upon 


decency; ſomething unbecoming. 

The ſoft addreſs, the caſtigated grace, 

Are indecorums in the modern maid. 
ISSE'ED, In- de d. adv. [in and deed.) 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 

Yet loving indeed and thereſore conſtant. Sidney, 

Though ſuch aſſemblies he had indeed for religi- 
on's fake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may prove, as 
well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn of 
hereticks and ſuch as privily will venture to in- 
flil rkeir poiſon into new minds, Heoker. 

Some, ho have not deſerved judgment of death, 
have been for their goods ſake caught up and car- 
ried ſtreight to the bough: a thing indeed very 
pitiful and horrible. Spenſer. 

2. Above commonrate. Thisuſeis emphatical, - 

Then didſt thou utter, I am yours for ever; 
"Ts grace indeed. Slate. 

Borrows in mean affairs, bis ſubjects pains; 

But things of weight and conſequence indved, 
Himſelf doth in his chamber them debate. Dares, 

Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſocver thy 
may have the luck to be thought of, are farfrom 
being Iſrachtes indeed. Ssull. 

I were a beaſt, indeed, to do you wrong, 

I who have lov'd and honour'd you fo long. Dry. 
3. This is to be granted that. A particle of 
connection. 

This limitation, indeed, of our author will ſeve 
thoſe the labour who would look for Adam's heir 
among the race of brutes ; but will very little con- 
tribute to the diſcovery of one next heir amongſt 


Young, 


To INDE'BT, In-d6t-. *. 4. 
1. To put into debt. 


2. To oblige ; to put under obligation. 


Forgive us our ſins, for we forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. Luke, xi. 4. 


He for himſelf 
Tadebtedand undone, has nought to bring. Milton. 
This bleſt alliance may 
Th' indebtad nation bounteouſly repay. Granville. 
INDE/BTED, In- dt“ tid. participial adj. [in and 
debt. ] Obliged byſomething received; bound 
to reſtitution ; having incurred a debt. IT- 
has 10 before the perſon to whom the debt 
is due, and for before the thing received. 
If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any 


— 


* good courſe go forward without fit. inſtruments, | men. Tes be. 
3 to be looked upon with a careleſs and that which fitteth them be their virtues, let Some ſons indeed, ſome very few we ſee, | 
ons eye. - 


Derbam. polity acknowledge itſelf indebted to religion, god- 


lineſs being the chiefeſt top and well-ſpring of all | 
true virtues, even as God is of all things, Hooker. 

Few conſider how much we are indebted to go- 
vernment, becauſe few can repreſent hoy wretched 
mankind would be without it, Atterbury. 


Who keep themſelves from this infection frec. Dry. 
There is nothing in the world more generally 
dreaded, and yet ls to be feared, than death: in- 
died, for thoſe unhappy men whoſe hopes termi- 
nate in this life, no wonder if the proſpect of 

| another ſeems terrible and amazing. uli. 


4. It 


He ſeldom at the Park appear 'd > 
= not incurious, Was inclin'd 
* know the converſe of mankind. / Swift. 
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4. It is uſed. ſometimes as a light aſſertion or 
,recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly perceptible 
or explicable, and though ſome degree of 
obſcure power is perceived, might, even 
where it is properly enough inferted, be 
omitted without miſs. 
I ſaid I thought it was confederacy between the 
juggler and the two ſervants ; tho? indred had no 
reaſon fo to think. Bacon. 
There is indeed no great pleaſure in viſiting theſe 
magazines of war, after one has ſeen two or three 
+ —of them. Ad ſiſa. 


3. It is uſed to note concefſion in compariſons. 


Againſt theſe forces were prepared to the num- 
ber of near one hundred ſhips; not ſo great of 
bulk i»d:ed, but of a more nimble motion. Bacon. 

'INDEFA/TIGABLE, In-de-fat'-ty-gabl. adj. 
[ zndefatigabilis, in and deſaligo, Lat.] Un- 
wearied; not, tired; not exhauſted by la- 

'bour. 
Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, 
Unborne with ind-fatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt. Milton, 

The ambitious perſon muſt riſe early and fit up 
late, and purſue his deſign with a conſtant” inde- 
fatigable attendance: he muſt be infinitely patient 

and ſer vile. South, 

INDEFA'TIGABLY, In-d&-fit'-tþ-gab-lF. adv. 
(from indeſutigable.] Without wearineſs. 

A man indefatigally zealous in the ſervice of 

the church and ſtate, and whoſe writings have 
highly deſerved of both. Dryden, 


INDEFECTIBILITY, 
n. ſ. [from indeſectible.] The quality of ſuf- 


fering no decay; of being ſubject to no de- 
fect. | 


'IxnDEFE/CTIBLE, In-d&-fEk"-tIbl. adj. [in and 


defefus, Lat.] Unfailing; not liable to de- 
fect or decay. 


INDEFE1SIBLE, {n-dE-fe'-zIbl.adj. | indefaiſible, 
Fr.] Not to be cut off; not to be vacated ; | 
irrevocable. | 
80 indefeifible is our eſtate in thoſe joys, that, 
if we do not fell it in reverſion, we ſhall, when, 
once inveſted, be beyond the poſlibility of ill 
huſbandry. Decay of Piety. 
INDEFE'NSIBLE,[n-dE&-f6n'-8]bl. adj. Ci and de- 
Fenſus, Lat.] What cannot be defended or 
maintained. * 1 
As they extend the rule of conſulting Scripture 
to all. the actions of common life, even ſo far as to 
the taking up of a ſtraw, ſo it is altogether falſe 
or indefenſible. Sanderſon. 


1 


INDEFINITTE, In-déf“fin-It. adj. Linde ſini- 


tus, Lat. indeſini, Fr.] , 

1. Not determined; not limited; mot ſettled. 
Though a poſition ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an indefinite; as aſhes are more generative 
than duſt. Bacon's Eſſays . 

er advancement was left indefinite; but thus, 
that it ſhould be as great as ever any former queen 
of England had. Bacon. 
Tragedy and picture are more narrowly cir- 


ccumſeribed hy place and time than the epick poem: 
Dryden. | 


the time of this laſt is leſt indefinite, 
g. Large beyond the comprehenfion of man, 
though not abſolutely without limits. 
Though it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; 
though it is not boundleſs in itſelf, it may be fo 
to human comprehenſion. Spectator. 
InDs'PINTTELY, lu-déf- Int · y. adv. [from 
indefinite. ] i 6 | 
1. Without any ſettled or determinate limi- 
tation. 5 2 3 ; | 
WM e obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St, Paul 
alludeth, and whereof the fathers of the church 
in their writings make often mention, to ſhew in- 
definitely what was done; but not univerſally to 
bind for ever all prayers unto. one only faſhion of 
WW l 


in- dẽ · fk ·· y- bl / it-· 7. 


. —— 


1 To IND ENT, in-dènt'. . a. in and dens a 


—— 


| Hooker, 4 


IND 

We conceive no more than the letter beareth; 

that is, four times, or indefinitely more than thrice. 
Brown. 

A duty to which all are inefnitely obliged, upon | 

ſome occaſions, by the expreſs command of God. 
Smalridge. | 
2. To a degree indefinite. 

If the word be indefinitely extended, that is, ſo 
far as no human intellect can fancy any bounds of 
it, then what we ſee muſt be the leaſt part Ray. 

InDEFUNITUDE, in-dé-fln-y-tüd. 1. /. [from 
indefinite.) Quantity not limited by our 
underſtanding, though yet finite. 

They ariſe to a ſtrange and prodigious multi- 
tude, if not indefinitude, by their various poſitions, 
combinations, and conjunctions. Hale. 

IxDop ELI BERATE, In-dé-Ab'-bür-Et. as 
INDEL1Y BERATED, In-d&-Ilb'-bür-A-tid. 4 
[indeliber?, Fr. in and deliberate.) Unpreme- 
ditated ; done without conſideration. 
Actions proceeding from blandiſhments, or ſweet 
perſuaſions, if they be indeliberated, as in children 
who want the uſe of reaſon, are not preſently 
free actions. Bramball. 

The love of God better can conſiſt with the 
indeliverate commiſſions of many ſins, than with 
an allowed perſiſtance in any one. Gov. of theTorg. 

INDE'LIBLE, in-del'-lbl. adj. Cindelebile, Fr. 
indelebilis, Lat. in and delible. It ſhould be 
written indeleble.] 

1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions brands 
with indelible characters the name and memory. 

King Charles. 
Thy heedleſs ſleeve will drink the colour'd oil, 

And ſpot indelible thy pocket ſoil. Gay's Trivia. 

2. Not to be annulled. | 

They are inducd with zadelible power from 
above to feed, to govern this houſehold, and to 
conſecrate paſtors and ſtewards of it to the world's 
end. Spratt. 

InDe'LICAcy, In-del'-p-k4-8F. 2. /. [in and 
delicacy.) Want of delicacy ; want of ele- 
gant decency. | 

Your papers would be chargeable with worſe 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did you 
.treat deteſtable uncleanneſs as you rally an imper- 
tinent ſelf-love. Addiſon 

INDE'/LICATE, in-dEl'-y-ket. adj. [in and deli- 
cate.] Wanting decency ; void of a quick 
ſenſe of decency. | 

INDEMNIFICA'T1ON, In-dèm-ny-fy-kà“-shün. 
n. ſ. [from indemnify.) 4 

1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. : 

2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 

To INDE'MN1FY, in-dem'-ni-fy. v. a. {rn and 
damnify.\ | 

1. To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 

Inſolent ſignifies rude and haughty, indemnify to 
keep ſafe, | | | 

InDE'MNITY, in-dem'-nl-ty. n. / [indemnite, 
Fr.] Security from puniſhment ; exemption 
from puniſhment. 3 

I will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty and 
indemnity, which may moſt fully remove all fears, 
and bury all jealouſies in forgettulneſs. X. Charles. | 


ö 


| 


tooth, Lat.) To mark any thing with in- 
equalities like a row of teeth; to cut in 
and out; to make to wave or undulate. 
| About his neck 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, , 
Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd | 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, | 
Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, | 
And with indeated glides did flip away | 
Lito a buſh. Shateſp. As you like it. 
The ferpent then, not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as fince ; but on his rear 
Circular baſe-of riſing folds, that tower d 


Watts. | 


INDENTA'T10N, in-d6n-ti'-shgn. 


To INDE'/NT, In-dènt'. v. u. [from the 


hs IND 


Trent, who, like ſome earth- born giant. 5 
His thirty arms along the in gen mea; prez 
The margins on each fide do not hee , 
ſtraight line, but are invented. : — in 
093%art 
of cutting counterparts of a 5 
gether, that, laid on each other, th to 
fit, and any want of conformity Rs 
cover a fraud-] To contract ; to har, . 
to make a compact. n 
Shall we buy treaſon, and ind: with f 
When they have loſt and forfeited them 


cars, 
{elves ö 
$/ l, 7. 


* 
and ce 


He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a paQ 


venant, and has indented with us. Decay 14 Pi 
of . 


INDE'NT, In-dent'. 2. J. (from the verh. In. 


equality; inciſure ; indentation, Thi, : 
little uſed. 4 
Trent ſhall not wind with ſuch a de- 


: p ia I if 
To rob me of fo rich a bottom here. 


Val 7. 
1 
n. ſ. in and 


dens, Lat.] An indenture ; waving in ary 


figure. 

Ihe margins do not terminate in a ſtreight lie 
but are indented ; each indentation being continued 
in a ſmall ridge, to the indentation that anſye » 
on the oppoſite margin. Werder 


INDE'NTURE, In-dent'-shur. u. / from index! 


INDEPE'NDENCE, In-dE-pen'-d*ns, 
INDEPE'NDENCY, In-dè-pèen-dèn-sy. 


T, 


ö 


| 


Fold above fold, à ſurging maze ! Milton. 


| 


of the cantons. 
Not relating to any thing elſe, as to 2 ſu- 


A covenant, ſo named becauſe the coun- 
terparts are indented or cut one by the 
other; a contract, of which there is a coun. 
terpart. | 

In Hall's chronicle much good matter is quiz 
marred with ind:nture Engliſh. Aſcham”s Scluln, 

The critick to his grief will find 
How firmly theſe indentures bind. 


$ wt . 


| 


[ independance, Fr. in and dependence.) Free. 
dom; exemption from reliance or controul; 
ſtate over which none has powrr, 
Dreams may give us ſome idea of the great ei- 
cellency of a human ſoul, and ſome intimations of 
its independency on matter. Adiiſm, 
Ler fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe maks 
us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our lo- 
neſty and our independence. 


Pipe, 
Give me, I cry'd, enough for me, 


My bread and independency : 


So bought an annual rent or two, 


And liv'd juſt as you ſee I do. Par. 


INDEPENDENT, In-dE-pEn'-dEnt. adj, Dindqer- 


dant, Fr. in and dependent. 


Not depending; not ſupported by arty 
other; not relying on another; not con- 
trolled. It is uſed with on, of, or from, be- 
fore the object; of which o ſeems mol: 
proper, ſince we ſay to depend on, and conſe- 
quently dependent on. 


Creation muſt needs infer providence, andGod' 


making the world irrefragably proves that he geo- 
verns it too; or that a being of dependent nature 


remains nevertheleſs independent upon him in that 
reſpect. South, 
Since all princes of indep:n /ent governments dt 
in a tate of nature, the world nc ver was without 
men 1n that ſtate. . Locke, 
The town of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick, 


independent of the abbot, and under the roy 


perior cauſe or power. me 
The conſideration of our underſtanding, which 
is an incorporeal ſubſtance independent from mor 
and the contemplation of our own bodies,“ 5 
have all the ſtamps and characters of excellent 
contrivance; theſe alone do very eaſily me 
to the wiſe Author of all things. Bentley: 


| INDEPENDENT, in-d&-pen'-dent. u. J One 


who in religious affairs holds. that cet 
EN congregaton 


. 4 


3 © & © 


WW INDETE/RMINATE, 


DEL, In'-dbks. 1. ſ. [Lat.] 


IN D 
cation is a complete church, ſubject 


r authority. 
te gel, — — take occaſion tojuſtify 
| ges in our liturgy as have been unjuſtly 


Jang n Sand: r/on. 
8 independent miniſter was head 
of a college in thoſe times. Addiſon's Spectator. 
1xDE2B NDENTLY) [n-d&-p&n'-dent-1y. adv. 

{from independent.) Without reference to 

other things. ; 3 

Diſpoſe lights and ſhadows, without finiſhing 
every thing independently the one of the other. Dryd. 
1xp8sE'&T, In-dE-zert'. n. /. (in and deſert.] 

Want of merit. This is an uſeful word, 

but not much received. : 

Thoſe who were once looked on as his equals, 
are apt to think the fame of his merit a reflection 

on their own indeſerts. Addiſon. 

ubs EN TL, In-das-sV-nent-IF. ado. Lin- 
defmenter, Fr. in and deſnio, Lat.] Without 
cefſation- 

They continue a month jingde/inently, 

Ray on the Crection. 
IxD28TRU/CTIBLE, In-dls-struk'-tibl.. a. 
(in and deftrudtble.) Not to be deſtroyed. 

Glaſs is ſo compact and firm a body, that it is 

indgfrufible by art or nature. Boyle. 
IsDETE/RMINABLE, In-dE-ter'-my-nibl. ad;. 
in and determinable.] Not to be fixed; not 
to be defined or ſettled. 

There is not only obſcurity in the end, but be- 
ginning of the world; that, as its per ĩod is inſcrut- 
able, ſo is its nativity iadeterminalle. Brown. 
in-d&-ter'-my-nEt. adj. 

[indetermine, Fr. in and deter:nmate.] Un- 
fixed; not defined; indefinite. 

The rays of the ſame colour were by turns tranſ- 
mitted at one thickneſs, and reflected at another 
thicknels, for an indeterminate number of ſucceſſions. 

Newton's Optichs. 
ISDETE/RMINATELY, 
adv. (in and determinately.] Indefinitely ; 
not in any ſettled manner. 
His perſpicacity diſcerned the loadſtone to re- 


ſped the North, when ours beheld it indeterminately. 


Brown. 


The depth of the hold is indeterminately expreſſed 
in the deſcription. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
INDETE'RMINED, Iin-d&-ter'-mind. adj. (in 
and determined.) Unſettled ; unfixed. 

We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating 
words of indetermined ſignification, which we can 
uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turn. Locke. 
INDETERMINA'TION, In-dE-ter-my-ni'-shan. 
nf. lin and determination.) Want of de- 


rection. 5 
By contingents I underſtand all things which 
may be done, and may not be done, may happen, 
or may not happen, by reaſon of the indeter mination 
or accidental concurrence of the cauſes. Bramball. 
IxDEvo'TION, In-d&-v&/-shtn. n. /. [indevotion, 
5 in and devotion.] Want of devotion; ir- 
1810n. 
Let us make the church the ſcene of our peni- 
tence, as of our faults; deprecate our former in- 
devetion, and, by an exemplary reverence, redreſs 
ſcandal of profaneneſs. Decay of Piety. 
Iydtyou'r, In-d&vout', adj, Linde vor, Fr. 
mand devout.] Not devout; not religious; 
irreligious: Fas | 
He, rays much; yet curſes more; whilſt he is 
meek, but ind-wout. Decay of Piety. 


he diſcoverer ; the po; 

pointer aut 
Taſtes are the indexes of the different qualities of 
Th as well as of all ſorts of aliment, Arbutbnot. 
| wwe yo was once the index tu point out all 


— 


ane by preſbyterians, independents, or other 


In-dè-tèr-my-nèt-ly. 


termination; want of fixed or ſtated di- 


IND 


the hour or way. 
| They have no more inward ſelf-conſciouſneſs 
{ of what they door ſuffer, than the index of a watch, 
of the hour it points to, Beniley. 
The table of contents to a book. 
In ſuch iz/exes, although ſmall 
| To their ſubſequent volumes, there is ſeen 
| The baby figure of the giant maſs 
Ot things to come, at large. Shakefp. 
If a book has no index or good table of contents, 
tis very uſeful to make one as you are reading it; 
and in your index to take notice only of parts new 
to you. Wt. 
INDEXTE'RITY, In-deks-ter'-It-$. n./. [in and 
dexterity.) Want of dexterity ; want of rea- 
. dineſs; want of handineſs; clumlineſs ; 
aukwardneſs. 
. The indexterity of our conſumption-curers de- 
monſtrates their dinzncſs in beholding its cauſes. 


14. 


Harvey. 
INDIAN Arroau- root, In'-dyin-ir'-r6-rot. 1 /. 
[mearcanta, Lat.] A root. 

A ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and 
the poiſon of the manchineel tres. This root the 
Indians apply to extract the venom of their arrows. 

Miller. 

INDIAN Creſs, In'-dyan kres'. 2. /. [acriviola, 
Lat.] A plant. | Miller. 
INDIAN Fig, In'-dyan fig“. 1. /. lopuntia, Lat. 
A plant. | Miller. 
INDIAN Red, In'-dyin red'. n./. Is a ſpecies 
of ochre; a very fine purple carth, and of 


Hill. 
INDIAN T, In'-dy-kint. adj. [indicans, Lat. 
Showing; pointing out; that which di- 
rects what is to be done in any diſcaſe. 
20 I'NDICATE, in-dy-kàt. v. a. ¶indico, Lat.] 
1, To ſhow; to point out. 


See INDICATION. 
InDica'T10N, in-dy-k4-shun. n./. [indication, 
Fr. indicatio, from indico, Lat.] 
1. Mark; token; ſign; note; ſymptom. , 
The frequent ſtops they make in the moſt con- 
venient places, are a plain indication of their weari- 
neſs. Adiiſon, 
We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain indication 
of the divine favaur towards us. Atterbury, 


2. In phyſic.] Indication is of four kinds : 
vital, preſervative, curative, and palliative, 
as it directs what is to be done to continue 
life, cutting off the cauſe of an approach- 
ing diſtemper, curing it whilſt it is actually 
preſent, or leſſening its, effects, or taking 
off ſome of its ſymptoms before it can be 
wholly removed. Ruincy, ' 
The depravation of the inſtruments of maſli- 
cation is a natural indication of a liquid diet. 


3- Diſcovery made ; intelligence given, 
If a perſon that had a fair eſtate in reverſion, 
ſhould be aſſured by ſome ſkilful phyſician, that he 


would inevitably fall into a diſeaſe that would to- 


[ tally deprive him of his underſtanding and me- 


mory ; if, I ſay, upon a certain belief of this in- 
dication, the man ſhould appear overjoyed at the 
news, would not all that ſaw him conclude that 
the diſtemper had ſeized him ? Bentley. 
4. Explanation ; diſplay. : 
Theſe be the things that govern nature prin- 
cipally, and without which you cannot make any 


» 


nature. Bacon's Natural Hiſtery. 


| IxD1'CATIYE, In-dik'-kd-tlv. adj, [indicativus, | 


Lat.] | 
1. Showing; 
2. [In grammar. ] 


. 
| | 
c 


informing ; pointing out, 
A certain modification 


now mark out that part of the world | of a verb, expreſſing affirmation or indi- 
; Mere lealt of them reſides, P r | 
Vor. I. N*xxXy, Da of ug. Woe | 


2. The hand that points to any thing, as to 


a firm compact texture, and great weight. 


2. [In phyſick.) To point out a remedy. | 


Arbuthbnot. 


true analyſis, and indication of the proceedings of | 


— —— 


IN PD 


The verb is ſormed in a certain manner to af- 

firm, deny, or interrog-ie z which formation, from 

the principal uſe of it, is called the indicative mood. 

Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

IxSDUCATIVELY, In-dIk'-ki-tiv-I$. adv. (from 

indicative.) In ſuch a manner as ſhows or 
betokens. 

Theſe images, formed in the brain, are indica- 
vely of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. Grerv. 

ToInDicr, in-di't. Sce INDITE, and its de- 
rivatives. 

Idi criex, In-dlk“-sbün. u. J. Lindiction, Fr. 
indico, Lat.) 

1. Declaration; proclamation. 

Alter a legation ad res repetendas, and a refuſal, 
and a denunciation and indi&#iom of a war, the war 
15 left at large. Bacen. 

2. [In chronology.) The indi&:on, inſtituted 
by Conſtantine the Great, is properly z 
cycle of tributes, orderly diſpoſed, for fif- 
teen years, and by it accounts of that kind 
were kept. Afterwards, in memory of the 
great victory obtained by Conſtantine over 
Mezentius, 8 Cal. OR. 3tz, by which an 
entire freedom was given to Chriſtianity, 
the council of Nice, for the honour of 
Conftantine, ordained that the accounts of 
years ſhould be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads, which till that time had been 
done ; but that, inſtead thereof, the in- 
dict ion ſhould be made uſe of, by which ta 
reckon and date their years, which bath its 
epocha A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 

INDI/FFERENCE, In-dif-fè-rèns. 

INDI FFERENCY, in- dlf -fE-ren-sy. 1. . 
(indifference, Fr. indifferentia, Lat.] 

1. Neutrality ; ſuſpenſion; equipoile or free- 
dom from motives on either fide. . 

In choice of committees it is better to chuſe in- 
different perſons, than to make an indifferency by 
putting in thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides. 

Bacen's Eſſays. 

By an equal indiferency for all truth, I mean, 

not loving it as ſuch, before we know it to be true. 
Locke, 

A perfect indiferency in the mind, not determin- 
able by its laſt judgment, would be as great an 
imperfection as the want of indiferency to act, or 
not to aR, till determined by the will. . 

Thoſe who would borrow light from expoſitors, 
conſult either only thoſe who have the goodluck te 
be thought ſound and orthodox, avoiding thoſe of 
different ſentiments; or elſe with indiferency look 
into notes of all commentators. Lecke. 

2. Impartiality. X 

Read the book with indifſerency and judgment, 

and thou can'ſt not but greatly commend it. 
Whhitgifte. 

3. Neghgence; want of affection; uncon- 
cernedneſs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal; when it is 
converſant about objects which are ſo far from be- 
ing of an indifferent nature, that they are of the 
higheſt importance. Addiſon. 

A place which we muſt paſs through, not only 
with the indifference of ſtrangers, but with the vi- 
gilance of thoſe who travel through the country 

. of an enemy. Nager. 

Tndiff* rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 

All fortitude of mind ſupplies; 
For how can itony bowels melt, 
In thoſe who never pity felt? Swift. 

He will let you know he has got a clap with 
as much indifferency as he would a piece of public 
r 1% IE, Sit, 

The people of England ſhould be frighted with 
the French king and the pretender once a year; the 
want of obſerving this nec precept, has pro- 
duced great mdifjerence in the vulgar. Arbuthaot. 

4. State in which no moral or phyfical rea- 
ſon prepondceratesy, Bate in which there is 
no difference. 3 

6 H | The 


IND 


The choice is left to out diſcretion, except a 
principal bond of ſome higher duty remove the in- 
difference that ſach things have in themſelves: 
their in4iference is removed, if we take away our 
own liberty. Hooker. 


INDIFFERENT, in-dif-fe-rènt. adj. Lindif- 
ferent, Fr. indifferent, Lat.] 


I, Neutral; not determined on either fide, 
Both his maj 
Incline to it or no 
Ele ſeems indifferent. Shakeſp. 
Being indifferent, we ſhould receive and embrace 
opinions according asevidence gives the atteſtation 
of truth. Locke, 
| Let guilt or fear |. 
Diſturb man's reſt ; Cato knows neither of them : 
Tndifferent in his choice to ficep or die. Adiiſon, 
2. Unconcerned ; inattentive ; regardleſs. 
One thing was all to you, and your fondneſs 
made you i rent to every thing elſe. Temple. 
It was a law of Solon, that any perſon who, in 
the civil commotions of the republick, remained 
neuter, or an indif/erent ſpectator of the contending 
| Parties, ſhould be condemned to perpetual baniſh- 
ment. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
But how izdif-rent ſoe ver man may be to eter- 
nal happineſs, yet ſurely to eternal miſery none 
can be indifferent. Rogers. 
3. Not to have ſuch difference as that the one 
is for its own ſake preferable to the other. 
The nature of things indifferent is neither to be 
- commanded nor forbidden, but left free and ar- 
bitrary. 6 AFB Hooker. 
Cuſtoms, which of themſelves are indiFer ent in 
other kingdoms, became exccedingly evil in this 
realm, by reaſon of the inconveniencies which fol- 
- lowed thereupon. Davies. 
Though at firſt it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I ſhould publiſh theſe diſcourſes ; 
yet, the publication being once reſolved, the dedi- 
cation was not ſo indifferent. South. 
This I mention only as my conjecture, it being 
indifferent to the matter which way the learned 
mall determine. = | 
4. Impartial ; diſintereſted. | 
Metcalfe was partial to none, but indif/-rent to 
- all; a maſter for the whole, and a father to every 
one. Aſcham. 
. 1 am a moſt poor woman, and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge indiff* rent, and no more aſſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Shakeſp. 
: There can hardly be an indifrent trial had be- 
. tween the king and the ſubject, or between party 
and party, by reaſon of this general kindred and 
, conſanguinity. . e Davies. 
5. Paſſable; having mediocrity; of a middling 
. ſtate; neither good nor worſt, This is 
an improper and colloquial uſe, eſpecially 


7 9 to perſons. 5 
Bome things admit of mediocrity : 


A counſellor, or pleader at the bar, | 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 
Or de leſs read than deep Caſſelius; Jar 
Yet this indiff” rent lawyer is eſteem'd. Roſcommon. 

Who would excel, when few can make a teſt, 
- Betwixt indiff” rent writing and the beſt ? Dryden, 
This has obliged me to publiſh an indiferext col- 
lection of poems, for fear of being thought the au- 
thor of a worſe... 5 Prior. 
There is not one of theſe ſubjects that would 
not ſell a very indifferent paper, could I think of 


| 


_ gratifying the by ſuch mean and baſe me- 
6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 
—_— yſelf indifferent honeſt bor yet 1 could 
Iam my 7 ; yet I cou 
| accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better that 
my mother had not born me. 


This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave 


Locke. | 


| 


| 


a 


 InDi'GENOVUs, In-didzh'-E-nofis. adj. indigene, 


— 
— 


IND 
InD1'FFERENTLY, in-dif-ft-rbnt-lF. adv. Lin- 


Le t. 
1. Without diſtinction; without preference, 


Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, having 
itſelf indiferently to them all, ſo as with equal fa- 
cility to be tinged with any of them. MNewwton. 

Were pardon extended indifferently to all, which 
of them would think himſelf under any particular 
obligation ? Aaulſon. 

Though a church- of- England- man thinks every 
= cies of government equally lawful, he does not 

ink them equally expedient, or for every coun- 
try indifferently. 

2. Equally ; impartially. 

hey may truly and indiferently miniſter juſtice. 

Common Prayer. 

3. 2 a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or aver- 
non. a 

Set honour in one eye, and death i' th* other, 
And I will look on death idliferently, Shakeſp. 

4. Not well ; tolerably ; paſſibly ; middling. 

A moyle will draw indifferently well, and carry 
great burthens. Carew. 

I hope it may indifrently entertain your lordſhip 
at an unbending hour. : Roroe. 

. An hundred and fifty of their beds, ſown to- 

gether, kept mie but very indifferentlyſrom the floor. 

| Gulliver's Travels. 

I'SD1GENCE, in'-df-dzh&ns. 7 n. ſ. [indi- | 
I'nD1 G ENCY, In, -G daben- 85. gence, Fr. 

indigentia, Lat.] Want; 8 poverty. 

here there is happineſs, there muſt not be in- 

agency, or want of any due comforts of life. 

Burnet's Theory. 

For ev'n that indigence, that brings me low, 

Makes me myſelf, and him above to know. Dryd. 

Athens worſhipped God with temples and ſa- 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and ſuſtenance ; | 
and that the heathens had ſuch a mean apprehen- 
ſion about the indigency of their gods, appears from 
Ariſtophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 


Swift, 


Fr. indigena, Lat.] Native to a country; 
originally produced or born in a region. 
Negroes were all tranſported from Africa, and 
are not indigenous or proper natives of America. 
Brown. 
It is wonderful to obſerve one creature, that is, 
mankind, indigenous to ſo many different climates. 
| | Arbuthnot. 
I' NDIGENT, in-dy-dzhènt. adj. Lindigent, 
Fr. zndigens, Lat.] 2 
1. Poor; needy; neceſſitous. 
Charity conſiſts in relieving the indigent. Aduiſ. 
2. In want; wanting: with of. | 
Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd from the world, 
By nature's wiſe indulgence ; indigent | 
Of nothing from without. 
3. Void; empty. 
Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of 


Phillips, 


moiſture. Bacen. 
INDIGE'ST, In-dy-dzhest'. adj. [ indi- 
INDiGE'STED, In-dy-dzhés-tid. J gelte, Fr. 
indigeſtus, Lat.) | 
1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders; not 
regularly diſpoſed. 


This maſs, or indige/ted matter, or chaos, created 
in the beginning, was without the proper form, 
which it afterwards-acquired. Raleigh, 
Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 
One was the face of nature, if a face 
Rather a rude and undige/ted maſs. Dryden, 
2. 1 or ſhaped. Indigeſ is not now 
In ute. a | 
Set a form upon that iadigeſt project, 1 
So ſhapeleſs . | 8 Seh. King FJobn. 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul indie lump; 


As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape.  Shar/p. | 
Shatefp. Hamlet. 3. Not well confidered and methodiſed. 


By-irkſome deformities, through. endleſs and 


IND 


oftentimes diſgrace the worthief 
duty towards God. Part of cha 
k The political creed of the hieb. rc. Leide. 
ets the proteſtant ſucceſſion 
dation than all the indigefted ſchemes of pon 
profeſs revolution principles, 8 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. n 
Dreams are bred 
From riſing fumes of iadigeſted food. D 
5. Not brought to ſuppuration. * 
His wound was indige/tc4 and inflamed. Wiſe 


INDIGE'STIBLE, in-df-dzh6s'-tibl, a4; 

in and digeſtible.) Not conquerablc * 
ſtomach ; not convertible to nutrimem. 
Eggs are the molt nouriſhing and exalted af it 
animal food, and moſt indigeftible : nobod 

; f J 
digeſt the ſame quantity of them as of other fpod, 
InDIGE'sT1ON, In-dy-dzhés“-tshün. 3. 4 
digeſtion, Fr. from in and digeſtion.) * 
of ge ſlion.] 
I, A morbid weakneſs of the ſtomach ; way 
of concoctive power, 
2. E one of outs unconcoRed, 
e fumes of indige//ion may indiſpoſe 
thought, as well as to diſcaſes of — e 
emple 
To INDI'GITATE, In-didzh“- x- tät. v. a. li. 
digito, Lat.] To point out 3 to ſhow by 
the fingers. 

Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers: the 
depreſling this finger, which in the left hand in. 
plied but fix, in the right hand in ligitated ſit hi- 
dred. Brown's Vuls. Errum, 

As though there were a ſeminality 2 we 

fooliſhly conceive we behold therein the anatomy 
of every particle, and can thereby indigitate ther 
affections. Breton, ulgar Erriur 

We are not to indigitate the parts tranſmittar, 

* Hare 
InDIGITA'TION, In-didzh-y-ti-shin, ». f 
[from ind:gitate.] The act of pointing out 
or ſhewing, as by the finger. 

Which things I conceive no obſcure indigitetin 
of providence. More againfi Ail:ijn, 
In Dis, in-di/'n. adj. [indigne, Fr. indignu, 

Lat.] | 
1. Unworthy ; undeſerving. 

Where there isa kingdom that is altogether u- 
able or indign to govern, is it juſt for another nw 
tion, that is civil or policed, io ſubdue * 

/ a: 
2. Bringing indignity ; diſgraceful, This i 

a word not in uſe. 

And all indiga and baſe adverſities 
Make head againſt my eſtimation, —Sbokyþ, 

InDVGNANT, In-dig'-nant. adj. [:1ndignaty 

Lat.] Angry; raging ; inflamed. at once 
with anger and diſdain. 2 | 

He ſcourg'd with many a-ſtroke th' ic 

Waves. Millar. 
The luſtful monſter fled, purſued by the valorcu 
and indignant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pits 
| What rage that hour did Albion's ſoul pollcls, 
Let chiefs imagine, and let lovers gueſs: 
| He ſtrides indignant, and with haughty cries bs 
Jo ſingle fight the fairy prince defics. Tud 
InDIGNA'TION, In-dig-ni'-ghin- 1. /. (ndg* 
| nation, Fr. indi natio, Lat.] 11 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſgul. 
 Snſpend your i»dignation againſt my brother, 
you derive better teſtimony of his inteut. Galt 
From thoſe officers, warm with indignatio 
the inſolences of that vile rabble, came ns 
great contempt. Clara 
But keep this ſwelling indignation down, 
And let your cooler reaſon now prevail, 
2. The anger of a ſuperiour. 


gainſt1gad Ii. 


There wasgreat indignation a 


your wine iadferent cken. aner. ſenſckeſs eliuious of indigefed pra gert, they J. The cffc& of anger. — 


99 % 1 


— 


IND IND IN P 


jevous plague in fore, | or avarice, is tied to b 1 to , * 
If heav'ns have any, grievous Plagu ' 1 oa repentance, but not to re- | IND18PB'NSABLEXESS, in-dis-pin'- 3Abl-n's, 

* down their indignation ſtitution: becauſe I took the ſorſeiture indiree?! b nds 

5 2 of the world. | Shakeſp. | ] am anſwerable to God for my unhandſome, 4 wes . m_—_— Ry 44 1 805 
rr, In dig-nlt-y. n. J [indignitas, juſt, 15 uncharitable circumſtances, Taylor. | INDISPE'NSABLY, In -dis-pan'-s3b - I. ad. 

from indignus, Lat. indignite, Fre) —_ IxDiRE CTNESS, In-dy-rekt/-nls, z. Je. Lin and [from indiſpenſable.) Without diſpeuſation; 

tumely; contemptuous 4 violation direct net.] without remiſſion ; neceſſarily. 

of right accompanied with inſult, 


1. Obliquity. 
2. Unfairneſs ; diſhoneſty ; fraudulent art. 
INDISCE RNIBLE, fn-diz-z6r'-nlbl. adj. [in 
and diſcernible.) Not perceptible ; not diſ- 
coverable, 
Speculation, which, to my dark ſoul, 
Depriv'd of reaſon, is as indiſcernible 
As colours to my body, wanting ſight. Denbom. 


Every one muſt look upon himſelf as indiſpenſr- 
bly obliged to the practice of duty. Adayſon. 
7 INDISPO'SE, in-dls-p6'z. v. a. [indi/p5- 
fer, Fr.] | 
1. To make unfit : with for. 
Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in 
this life, any farther than it prepares ot 17, 
us for the enjoyments of another. tterbury. 


; d prelates could not but have bleed- 
* irtato behold a 5 ray 4 = 7 * and 

N J to endure 10 IOoul z nikies. 
worth Ng : Hooker. 
No emotion of paſſion tranſported me, by the 
- :-fonity of his carriage, to any thing unbeſeeming 
7 King Charles. 

Man he made, and for him built 


Magnificent this world, and carth his ſeat, 
Him lord pronounc'd - and, O indignity ! 
Subje&ed to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters, to watch and tend 
Their earthly charge. Milton, 
He does not fee how that mighty paſſion for the 
church can well conſiſt with thoſe indignities and 
that contempt men beſtow on the clergy. Swift, 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean indipnitics I ſcorn. 
I'xp160, In-dy-gö. u. /. [ indicums Lat.] A 
plant, by the Americans called anil. In 
the middle of the flower is the ſtyle, which 
afterwards becomes a jointed pod, con- 
taining one cylindrical ſeed in one partiti- 
on, from which indigo is made, which is 
uſed in dying for a blue colour. Miller. 
IsDiRE'CT, r adj. Lindired, Fr. 
indir ectus, Lat. 80 
1. Not ſtraĩit; not rectilinear. 
3. Not tending otherwiſe than obliquely or 
- conſequentially to a purpoſe ; as, an indi- 
rect accuſation. 
4. Wrong ; improper. 
The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet 
grace; | 
But by his mother was perforce with-held. 
—Fy, what an indirect and peeviſh courſe 
Is chis of her's ? Sbaleſp. Richard III. 
. Not fair; not honeſt. 
Think ou, that any means under the ſun 
Can aſſecure ſo indirect a courſe ? Daniel. 
Thoſe things which they do know they may, 
upon ſundry indirect conſiderations, let paſs ; and 
although themſelves do not err, yet may they 
deceive others, Hooker. 
O pity and ſhame ! that they who to live well 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide, to tread 
Paths indirect. Milton. 
Indire& dealing will be diſcover'd one time or 
other, and then he loſes his reputation, Tillotſon. 
Ins“ criox, In-dy-rek'-shin. n. /. [in and 
direction] | | 
r. Oblique means; ten 
line. | 
And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, 
By indirectiors find directions out. Sha. Hamlet. 
2. Diſhoneſt practice. Not uſed. 
1 had rather coin my heart than wring 
From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, 
By any indire&tion. Sbaleſp. Fulius Ceſar. 


was 


dency not in a ſtraight 


dire&.) | | 
t. Not in a right line; obliquely. 
& I expreſs terms, ; : 
9 ti c up reſſes the name, which continues 
his doubts nd hopes; and at lait ſhe indire&!y 
mentions it. 5 Broome. 
3 voy; not rightly. | 
He bids you then reſign 
Your crown and kingdom, indire&#y held 


From him the true challenger, S 4% Henry v. 


= 


* 


: 


Pattiſon. 


Wane a” any thing from his neighbour 
which was}uſtly torſcited,toſatisfy his own revenge 


IsDizr'cTLY, In-dy-rikt'-ly. adv. (from in- 


| 


INDISCE'RNIBLY, [n-diz-7zer'-nlb-18. adv. 
[from indiſcernible.] In a manner not to be 
perceived, 

INDISCE'RPTIBLE, In-dis-8&rp'-tibl. adj. [in 
and diſcerptible.] Not to be ſeparated ; in- 
capable of being broken or deſtroyed by 
diſſolution of parts. : 

INDISCERPTIBULITY,in-dis-86rp'-ty-bll”-It-$. 
n.ſ. [from indiſcerptible.] Incapability of 
diſſolution. 

Id Disco“ ER, In-dis-kiv'-ar-y. u. ſ. [in and 
diſcovery.) The ſtate of being hidden. An 
unuſual word. 

The ground of this aſſertion was the magnifying 
eſteem of the ancients, ariſing from the indiſcovery 
of its head. Brown. 

INDISCREE'T, in-dis-kret. adj. [indiſcret, Fr. 
in and diſcreet.) Imprudent ; incautious ; 
inconſiderate; injudicious. 

Why then 
Are mortal men ſo fond and indiſcreet, 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; | 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid? 
Spenſer. 

If thou be among the indiſcreet, obſerve the 
time; but be continually among men of under- 
landing. Eccles. 

InDisSCREE'TLY, In-dls-kre't-IF, adv. [from 
indiſcreet.] Without prudence; without 
conſideration ; without judgment. 

Job on juſtice hath aſperſions flung, 

And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. Sandys. 

Let a great perſonage undertake an action paſ- 
ſionately, let him manage it indiſcreetly, and he 
ſhall have enough to flatter him. Taylor. 

InDiscRE'T10N, in-dis-kresh'-an. 2. / [indi/- 
cretion, Fr. in and diſcretion.) Imprudence ; 
raſhneſs ; inconfideration. 

Tndiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 

When our deep plots do fail. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 

His offences did proceed rather from negligence, 
raſhneſs, or other indiſcretion, than from any mali- 
cious thought. | Hayward, 

Looſe papers have been obtained from us by 
the importunity and divulged by the indiſcretion of 
friends, although reſtrained by promiſes. Swift. 


InDISCRI MINATE, in-dis-krim'-in-Et. adj. 
[;ndiſcriminatus, Lat.) Undiſtinguiſhable ; 
not marked with any note of diſtinction. 

InDisCRI'MINATELY, In- dis-krim/-In-eEt-ly. 
adv. [from indiſcriminate.) Without diſ- 
tinction. ö 

Others uſe deſamatory diſcourſe purely for love 
of talk; whoſe ſpeech, like a flowing current, bears 
away indiſc riminately whatever lies in its way. | 

Government of the Tongue. 

Liquors, ſtrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the bluc- 
neſs of the infuſion of our wood; and liquors indy- 
criminately, that abound with ſulphureous ſalts, re- 
ſtore it. | Boyle. 

INDISPE'NSABLE, in-dis-peEn'-84bl. adj. 
[Fr.] Not to be 
ed; neceſſary. | | 

Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which 
theſe exceptions are made, are of indiſperſable uſe 


and neeeſſity, as well to earth as to man. Weoduw. 


remitted ; not to be ſpar- | 


| 


2. To diſincline; to make averſe : with to. 

It has a ſtrange efficacy to indiſpoſe the heart, ts 

religion. South's Sermons. 
3+ To diſorder; to diſqualify for its proper 
functions. 

The ſoul is not now hindered in its aQings by 
the diſtemperature of indiſp:/ed organs. Glam lie. 

4. To diſorder ſlightly with regard to health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather 

indiſpoſed than ſick, and did no ways difable him 
from ſtudying. Waltor. 
5. To make unfavourable : with towards. 
The king was ſufficiently indiſpoſed towards the 
perſons or the principles of Calvin's diſciples. 
Clarea lor. 
IxDI8PO'SEDNESS, In-dls-pò'zd-uls. . .. from 
indiſpoſed.] State of unfitneſs or diſinclina- 
tion; diſordered ſtate. . 

It is not any innate harſhneſs in piety that ren- 
ders the firſt eſſays of it unpleaſant ; that is owing 
only to the indi/poſedne/s of our own hearts, 

. : Decay of Pity. 

IsD1SPOS1TION, In-dis-pö-zlsh'-üUn- u. h. [in- 
Heer. Fr. from indiſpoſc.] | 

I. Diſorder of health; tendency to ſickneſs ; 
Night diſeaſe. | * 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity 
of body, yet rather as an indiſpaſtioa in health than 
any ſet ſickneſs. Hayward. 

I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, 

| by an indiſpoſitien of the admiral, while he was 
neither well enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to 
leave the command. | Temple. 

Wiſdom is ſtill looking forward, from the 
indiſpoſitions into the progreſs of the diſeaſe. Z Ef. 

His life ſeems to have been prolonged beyond 
its natural term, under thoſe indiſpoſitions which 
hung upon the latter part of it. Addiſon's Freebolder, 

2. Diſinclination; diſlike : with to or toxwards. 

The indiſpgſition of the church of Rome to reform 
herſelf, muſt be no ſtay unto us from performing 
our duty to God. Hooker. 

The mind, by every degree of affected unbelicf, 
contracts more and more of a general ind;/poſition 
toxwards believing. -  Atterbury. 

IxD1sPU'TARBLE, In-dls-pü-tàbl. adj. in and 
| diſputatle.) Uncontrovertihle; inconteſta- 
ble; evident; certain. | 

There is no maxim in politicks more indi/putab/e, 
than that a nation ſhould have many honours to 
reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices, Addi/. 

The apoſtle aſſerts a clear indiſputable conclu- 
ſion, which could admit of no queſtion. Rogers. 

IND1SPU'TABLENESS, in-dis“-pù täbl-nls. 2. / 
[from iꝝdiſputable.] The ſtate of being in- 
diſputable ; certainty ; evidence. | 

INDISPU'TABLY, in-dis'-pl-tab-ly. adv. [from 
indiſputable.] + 1 8 

1. Without controverſy ; certainly ; cvidently. 

| _ _ The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor ls it i 
tally certain what death ſhe died. Bruns. 

2. Without oppoſition. 1 

They queſtioned a duty that had been i iht] 
bly granted to ſo many preceding kings. Hertel. 

IxDisso“LYABLR, In-diz-z4-vabl. adj. [in 

and n | 


þ 


| 


1. Indifloluble ;z not. 


ſeparable as to its parts. 
6H OM _ Metal 


2 


% 


IND 


| Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 
ruſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvable in 
water; and this earth, imbibed with more acid, 


becomes a-metallick ſalt. Newton. hath made ſome doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
4. Obligatory ; not to be broken; binding | 2. Omiffion of diſcrimination ; indiſcrimina- 
for ever. tion. 


Depoſition and degradation are without hope of 


any remiſſion, and therefore the law ſtiles them 


an indiſſofvable bond; but a cenſure, a diſſolvable 


bond. Avylifts Parergon. 


InD15$0LUBTLITY, [n-dis'-8&-186-blI”-ft-y. 1. /. 


& Fr. from indifſoluble.) 
x. Refiftance to a diſſolving power; firmneſs; 
ſtableneſs. 


What hoops hold this maſs of matter in ſo cloſe 


a preſſure together from whence ſteel has its firm- 


' neſs, and the parts of a diamond their hardneſs 


and imdiffolubility ? 
2. Perpetuity of obligation. 
InD1's$OLUBLE, In-dls“-sö-lübl. a/. [indi/p- 
luble, Fr. indiſſolubilis, Lat. in and diſſoluble.) 
1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts; firm; 

ſtable. 

When common gold and lead are mingled, the 
lead may be ſevered almoſt unaltered ; yet if, in- 


Locke. 


| "ſtead of the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be 


mingled with the ſaturn, their union will be ſo 
indiſſoluble, that there is no poſſible way of ſeparat- 
ing the diffuſed elixir from the fixed lead. Boyle. 
.2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; not 
to be looſed. | 
Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined 
with you in bands of ind;ſaluble love and amity, to 
+ live as if vur perſons being many, our ſouls were 
but one. ; ooker. 
There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſangui- 
nity between men, of which the heathen poet ſaith 
we are all his generation. Bacon's Holy War. 
They might juſtly wonder, that men ſo taught, 
ſo obliged to be kind to all, ſhould behave them- 
© felves 10 contrary to ſuch heavenly inſtructions, 
ſiuch ini ſſoluble obligations. South. 
InD1'$SOLUBLENESS, in-dls'-s8-1db1-nYs. n. f. 


[from indiſſoluble.] Indiffolubility ; refiſtance | 


to ſeparation of parts. 

Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition in- 
trinſically diſſolvable, might have held, by tue 

Divine Will, a ſtate of immortality and indifoluble- 

| neſs of his compoſition. Hale. 


IxD1'$$0LUBLY, In-dis-sö-lüb-15. adv, [from | 


indiſſoluble.] 
1. Ina manner reſiſting all ſeparation, 
On they move 
Indi ſſalubly firm; nor obvious hill, 


Nor ſtrait'ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide | 
Milton. 


Their perfect ranks. 
The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of 


Bre, may be ind//o/ubly united into glaſs. Boyle. 
They willingly unite, 
Indiſſotubly firm: from Dubris ſouth | 
To northern Orcades. Plillips. 


2. For ever obligatorily. 


Id DISTINCT, in-dis-tinkt”. adj. Lindiſtinct, Fr. 


in and diſfindtus, Lat.] 
x. Not plainly marked; confuſed. 


That whieh is now a horſe, even with a thought, N 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it inh,ỹxf 


As water is in water. 
She warbled in her throat, 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry note: 


But indiftin&?, and neither feet nor clear. Dryden. 


When we ſpeak of the infinite divifibility of 
matter, we keep a very clear and diſtin& idea of 
diviſion and diviſibility ; but when we come to 


parts too ſmall for our ſenfes, our ideas of theſe k 
Kale bodies become obſcure and inagſtir cr. Watts, |. 


IND 


1. Confuſion ; uncertainty. | 
The 4zdiftinfion of many of the ſame name, or 
the miſapplication of the a& of one unto another, 


An iadiſtinctian of all perſons, or equality of all 
orders, is far from being agreeable to the will of 
God. Spratt. 

InD1sT1/NCTLY, In-dis-tinkt'-1F. adv. [from 
| imndiſtin&.] 

| 1. Confuſedly; uncertainly ; without defi- 

niteneſs or diſcrimination. | 


ends confuſedly and ind], the light there va- 
niſhing by degrees. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. | 
Making trial thereof, both the liquors ſoaked 
i:diflizly through the bowl. Brown's Yulgar Err. 


InDisT1'NCTNESS, [n-dis-tinkt'-nls. 2. . [from 
indiſlinct.] Confuſion ; wncertainty ; obſcu- 
rity- 

There is uncvenneſs or indiſtinneſs in the ſtyle 
| of theſe places, concerning the origin and form of 
ttthe earth. Burnet's Theory. 

Old age makes the cornea and coat of the chry- 
ſtalline humour grow flatter ; ſo that the light, for 
want of ſufficient refraction, will not converge 
to the bottom of the eye, but beyond it, and by 
conſequence paint in the bottom of the eye a con- 
fuſed picture; and according to the indiſtiz&neſs of 
this picture, the object will appear confuſed. 

Newton. 
 INDISTU'RBANCE, In-dls-tür“-buͤns. u: f. [in 
and diſturb.) Calmneſs; freedom from diſ- 

turbance. 

What is called by the Stoicks apathy, and by 
the Scepticks indiſkurbance, ſeems all but to mean, 
| great tranquillity of mind.. Temple. 
INDIVIDUAL, in-dy-vid'-9-a1. adj. [indivi- 

du, individuel, Fr. individuus, Lat.] 

1 Separate from others of the ſame ſpecies; 
fingle ; numerically one. | 

ö Neither is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genera, 

what the kind and character of the perſon ſhould 

be; for the moſt judgment is ſhewn in the choice 
| of individuals. Bacon. 

They preſent us with images more perfect than 
the life in any individual, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
| Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn! 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
That were in life this individual he? 

Know all the good that individual; find, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and compe- 

tence, 2 : Pope. 
| © We ſee each circumſtance of art and individual 
of nature fummoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination. Pope's Pref. to the Iliad. 

It would be wiſe in them, as individual and pri- 
vate mortals, to look back a little upon the ſtorms 
they haveraiſed,uswellas thoſe they have eſcaped. 

| | Swift. 

The object of any particular idea is called an 

" individual: fo Peter is an individual man, London 


Prior. 


1s an individual city. 


To give thee being, I lent 
Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, o 
Subſlantial life,. to have thee by my ſide 
Henceforth an individual ſolace deas. lion. 
Long eternity ſhall greet our bliſs 


i 


2. Not exactly diſeerning. 
Wee throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th' ærial blue 
An indiſtinct regard. 


inuiſlinct.] 


2 Shabeſp. 
Inis ryvcriON, In- distink'-Shun.n./; [from | 


: "InprviDusLITY, In-dy-vid-a-W-it-y. 1. [ct 


from individual.] Separate or diftin& ex- 
iſtence. | | | 


He would tell his inftructor, that all men were 


In its fides it was bounded diſtinctly, but on its 


. "ag | j 7 Watts.) 
Stake. 1 2. Undivided ; not to be parted-or:disjoined.. | 


With an individual kifs. . 75 3. 
1 Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one muividual ſoul, n 
For ever happy. a Mikan. 


not ſingular: that individuality could hardly be 


IND 
predicated of any man; for it 


| that a man is not the ſame he 
men are beſide themſclves. 


was commonly g. 
was, and that — 
IsDivrDUALLY, In-dy-vſd-d-Al-J. 4 Arbuthuy, 


individual. 4. [from 
1. With ſeparate or diſtin& exiſtence 
merically. | zh 
How ſhould that ſubſiſt ſolitarily by: | 
hath no ſubſtance, but individually q een 
whereby others ſubſiſt with it ? 7 ang 


2. Not ſeparably ; incommunicably. 
dare not pronounce him omniſcious that bei 
an attribute individually proper to the odhead Q 
incommunicable to any created ſubſtance. Hate 
To Ix DIivVi'Du ATE, in-dy-vld'-ü-àt. V. g. fr $ 
individuus, Lat.] To diſtinguiſtffrom — 
of the ſame ſpecies; to make lingle IJ 
Life is individuated into infinite numbers ther 
have their diſtinct ſenſe and pleaſure. 11 w. 
No man is capable of tranſlatin _ 
beſides a genius to that art, I 
his author's languags and 
we underitand the langua 


his particular turn of thoughts and expre 


Us 


Hauler, 


Dr 
InDiviDuUA'T1ON, In-dy-vid'-a-Y Shan 9 


[from individuate.] That which makes 22 
individual, 

What is the principle of individuation ? Or whe 
is it that makes any one thing the ſame as it wy 
before? 


InDividu"tTY, In-dy-vid-Q'-It-y. 1. / [from 
individuus, Lat.] The ſtate of being an ins 
dividual ; ſeparate exiſtence. 
IxXDIVI NIV, In-dlv-vin“ -t. z. /. Cin and 
viuity.] Want of divine power, Not in uſe, 
How openly did the oracle betray his in/ivinty 
unto Crœſus, who being ruined by his amphibology, 
and expoſtulating with him, received no higher x- 
ſwer than the excuſe of his impotency? Aut. 


INDIVISIBYLITY, In-div-viz-y-bll-lt-y. 

INDtv1's|BLENESS, In-div-viz'-thl-nis. . 
[from indiviſible.] State in which no more 
diviſion can be made. 

A peſtle and mortar will as ſoon bring any par- 
ticle of matter to invivi/ibility as the acuteſt thought 
of a mathematician. Lick, 

INDivi's!BLE, In-div-viz-Ibl. adj. [indivifil, 
Fr. in and 4iwviible.) What cannot be broken 
into parts; ſo ſmall as that it cannot be 
ſmaller; having reached the laſt degree of 
divifibility. 
By atom, no body will imagine we iatend to 
expreſs a perfect indiviſible, but only the leaſt fort 
of natural bodies. Pia. 
Here is but one #n4o:/4b/e point of time ob- 
ſerved, but one action performed; yet the eye cen 
not comprehend at once the whole object. YH. 
InDiv!'s1BLY, in-div-viz'-ib-17, adv, [from ia. 
divuſble.] So as it cannot be divided. 
InDo'C1BLE, In-dòs, Abl. adj. [in and doi. 
VUnteachable; inſuſceptible of inſtruction. 
Ix pot ci, In-dòs“-sll. adj. [indocite, Fr. ide 
cilis, Lat.] Unteachable; incapable of be- 
ing inſtructed. 18 
Theſe certainly are the fools in the text, ind, 
intructable fools; whoſe Rolicity can baffle all 27- 
guments, and is proof againſt demonſtration itſelf, 
- Bentley's Serman. 
IxpociLirv, In-d&-81'-It-F. 1. J. (indocilit 
Fr. in and docility.] Unteachableneſs; te- 
fuſal of inſtruction. 
7 INPOCTRINATE, in-d6k'-trin-it. 2.4 


ture with any ſcience, or opinion. FF 
Under a maſter that diſcourſed excellently, a 
took much delight in iade&rinating his young 18, 
experienced favourite, Buckingham had obtai 


a. quick conception of ſpeaking very — 


y 


and pertinently, 1 They 


W 4. 


lendoctriner, old Fr.] To inſtruct; to tie- 


TND IND IND 


| that never peept beyond the common be-] Lat. Unqueſtioned : 15 1 U | 
1 their eaſy underſtandings were at een hg 3 ed N nas, 1 Higher —. of life; inducement ſtrong: 
' Grit indodtrinated, are ſtrongly aſſured of the truth If he ſtood npon his own title of the houſe of For us. Alus: 
of their receptions. Fry Glanville. Lancaſter, he knew it was condemned by parlia- | My inducement hither, 6d 7 i 
I8boCTRINA TION In-d k-t: -A -shun. A. ho ment, and tended directly to the diſinheriſon of Was not at preſent here to find my ſon. Milt. 
{from indoctrinate. Inftruction ; information. the line of York, held then the indub;tate heirs of Inſtances occur of oppreſhon, to which there ap- 
Although poſtulates are very accommodable unto the crown. Bacen's Henry VII. pears no inducement from the circumſtances of the 
junior indoArinations, yet are theſe authorities not I have been tempted to wonder how, among the actors. Rogers. 
to be embraced beyond the minority of our intel- jealouſies of ſtate and court, Edgar Atheling could INDU'CER, in-di'-sar. . [from induce.) A 
leQuals. . Brown, | ſubſiſt, being then the apparent and indubitate heir |» perſuader ; one that influences. 
VxDOLENCE, in/-d6-l6ns. n. /. lin and do- Of the Saxon line. 3 Wotton, | To INDU CT, in-dü'kt. v. a. CLinductus, Lat.] 
/xDOLENCY), in'-d6-len-8.3 leo, Lat. indo- To INDU'CE, In-dd!s. v. a. [induire, Fr. i- | + To introduce; to bring in. 
lence, — : duco, Lat.) * 5 in the gathering were firſt a- 
Freedom from pain- 1. To influence ing; to F y the Venetians. Sardys's Travels, 
* 1 there muſt by * * there is hap- of perſons. ada fra Mind 2 ame | * bat put ra ey poſſeſſion * benekce. 
pineſs, ſo there muſt not be indigency. Burnet. The ſelf-ſame RI Y . It a perſon thus iuſtituted, though not indeed, 
Il have caſe, if it may not rather be called in- but induce the TER Th er CRE - takes a ſecond benefice, it ſhall — the firſt void. 
 dolence. : b : Hough. wiſer to yield. 1 z Ayliffe's Parergen. ' 
3. Lazineſs ; inattention ; liſtleſſneſs. This lady, albeit ſhe was furniſhed with many InDU'CTION, in-dak'-shtn. a. / Liaduction, Fr. | 
Let Epicurus give indo/ency as an attribute to his excellent endowments both of nature and educa- ndufio, Lat.] 
| and place it in the happineſs of the bleſt: tion, yet would ſhe never be induced to entertain | 1+ Introduction; entrance; anciently preface, 1 
the Divinity which we worſhip has given us not marriage with any. Hayward. Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, | 
© only a precept againſt it, but his own example to Deſire with thee ſtill longer to converſe And our indu#ion full of proſp'rous hope. SH. | 
the contrary. Dryden. Tnduc'd me. Bacon, | 2+ Induct ion is when, from ſeveral particular 1 
The Spaniſh nation, rouſed ſrom their ancient Let not the covetous deſign of growing rich propoſitions, we infer one general: as, the 


" Jndolence and ignorance, ſeem now to improve induce you to ruin your reputation, but rather ſa- doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved 


trade. Bolingbroke. tisfy yourſelf with a- moderate fortune ; and let from the goſpels, it cannot be proved fron— 
INDOLENT), In' -d6-lEnt. adj. (Fr.] your thoughts be wholly taken up with acquiring the acts of the apoſtles, it cannot be proved 
1. Free from pain. So the chirurgeons fpeak BE. yourſelf a glorious name Dryden. from the epiſtles, nor the book of revela- 
of an indolent tumour. 2. To produce by perſuaſion or influence : of tions; therefore it cannot be proved from 
2, Careleſs; lazy; inattentive ; liſtlefs. things. | | the New Teſtament, Watts's Logick. 
Ill fits a chief Let the vanity of the times be reſtrained, which The inquiſition by induction is wonderful Kad 3 
To waſte long nights in ident repoſe. Pope”s Tliad. the neighbourhood of other nations have induced, for the things reported are full of fables, and new 
INDOLENTLY, In'-d6-lent-ly. adv. [from i and we ſtrive apace to exceed our pattern. Bacon. | experiments can hardly be made but with extreme 
5» As belief is abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind, caution. Bacon... 
With freedom from pain. the evidence for inducing it muſt be of that nature Mathematical things are only capable of clear 
J. P 2 f | 8 y capa 
3. Careleſsly; lazily ; inattentively ; liſtleſsly. 5 to accommodate itſelf to all ſpecies of men. demonſtration : concluſions in natural philoſophy 
While lull d by ſound, and undiſturb'd by wit, : L Forbes. are proved by induction of experiments, things 
Calm and ſerene you indolently it. Adiiſon. | 3. To offer by way of induction, or conſe- mow 15 _ arguments, and matters of fact by 
G $9" . quential reaſoning. | credible teſtimony. ' Tillatſon. 
nee I ug tn Li] To | Te ett tree ae e ee 
de Bu 3 argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto | Obſervations by induction be no demonſtration of 
IsDxa'Ucnr, in'-drift. » Je Lin and' draught ] the people, and take up popular conceits. Brown. | general concluſions, yer it is the beſt way of ar- 
x. An ing in th land int hich — "A 4. To inculcate ; to enforce. guing which the nature of things admits of, and 
— opening Cc into w e tea This induces a general change of opinion, con- may be looked upon as ſo much the ſtronger by 
: Sy 4 WM ur 1 cerning the perſon or party like to be obeyed by how much the inda#jon is more general: and if 
A ods there could be none, when there the greateſt or ſtrongeſt part of the people. Temple. no exception occur from phenomena, the conclu- 
was no indraughts, bays, or gulphs to receive a flood. | | : ſion may be general. Newton's Opticls 
1 Raleieb. 5+ To cauſe extrinfically ; to produce; to ef- He brought in a new way of arguing from or 
2. Inlet; paſſage inwards. - | fe. EYE 3 : dudion, and that grounded upon obſervati | 
Navigable rivers are ndraughts to attain wealth. Sour things induce a contraction in the nerves, experiments. oof ebe * 
Sacks placed in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a Tha wad E tak] | mY 
; | ſe of appetite. Baron, | 3: The get or Rate of taking poſſeſſion of an 
7 IxDrE'NCH,in-drentsh'.v.a. [fromdrench.] | Ereat caule of appen | eccleſiaſtical livin 
To fork : to drown. | Acidity, as it is not the natural ſtate of the ani- Dae cabs -lacd ** I MII 1 ] 
: My h 3 ans ſath de mal fluids, but induced by aliment, is to be cured by . ti. aa. from indut.}. 
e eee, aliment with the contrary qualities.  Arbutbuee, | 1. Leading: perſuaſive : with tos. 
They lie iadrench d. Shakeſp. T roilus and Creſida 3 to brick: bids 2 A brutiſh vice, prog? 4 
| / "ry 2 IS To introduce . a inly ts the 2 
Inv nous, In- dd byus. adj [in and dubious.) Toexprobrate their ſtupidity, he induceth the pro- 2 * 3 bk An _ | Ans. 
Not doubtful; not ſuſpecting; certain. 14 forks: ir the bird had be 2. Capable to infer or produce. | 
vidence of WDFES: NOW, 1 DRE BUF rn, Abatements may take away infallible condu-- 


Hence appears the vulgar vanity of repoling an known, the illuſtration had been obſcure, and the dency in theſe evidences of fact, yet they may be 


dubious confidence in thoſe . e ny | exprobration not ſo proper. Brown. probable and indufive of credibility, thevgh got 
Indv'p1rABLE, In-df'-by-tibl. adj. Lindubi- 3 4 by — — 1 „ -  Hale's Originof Mankind. 
\tabilic, Lat. indubitable, Fr. in and dutitable.] | interet n rr. CER” 
VUndoubted; unqueſtionable ; evident; bh, . _ | | + 
tain in a clear; N S 7. To bring on; to ſuperinduce; to effect gra- 79 Iuxpu'x, In- du. v. a. [idup, Lat JL #L 
When general obſeryations are drawn from ſo] dually. | ; 1. Jo inveſt ; to clothe. A, 
- many particulars as to become certain and ibi. Schifm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind], One firſt matter all, HA 
Fable, theſe arc jewels of knowledge. of petrifying crime, which induces that induration Jau d with various forms. a 
* Maus en the Mind. yy which the fearful expeRation of wrath fÞ you 2. It feems fometimes to be, exen by good! 
DU'BiTAnLY; In-dù“by-täb- Ih. adv. [from ſequent. 92 *], writers, confounded with zxdpw or indozw,: 
indubitable. Undoubtedly ; 13 InDv'cemexT, Iu-dd e- ment. u. ( [from ir-] to furniſh or enrich with any quality or ex-- 
"_ tranſport theſe proportions from audible / duce.) 7 5 any thing 3 that which ab | CONE: 11 rl | 
0 objects, there will indubitably reſalt from | lures or perſuades to any thing. | e angel, by "whom God 7:4/'4 the waters o 
either a ofal and harmonious 9 The former inducements do now much more pre- Betheſda with ſupernatural virtue, was not 2 
brac wap | | len ; 
6 * 3 . Archie _ [ 2 the very thing hath miniſtered 1 | yet the angel's preſence was knovin by 8 
The patriarchs were indabitally inve with | reaſon. of . 1 | ober. 
both theſe authorities. 1 Spratt. . Many inducements, beſides Scripture, may lead 4 His powers, with dread[ul ſtrength indi d.. 


___ T appeal to all ſober judges, whether our ſouls | me to that, which if Scripture be againſt, they arc | 1781 4 "Choptott, - 

may be only a mere echo from claſhing atoms ; or of no value, yet otherwiſe are ſtrongly efſectual to 2. JINDULGE,ln-dbldzh'.v.s:indilgee La | 
rather iadulitabij muſt proceed from a ſpiritual | perſuade. +a | Hooker. | x; To encourage by compliance. | 

ſubſtance, 7 | Bentley, That mov'd me to't, | The lazy ylutton fafe at home will keep; 
Itu'ziTare,in-dd'-by-tht, adj, Lindubitatus, Then mark th' inducement, - Sbuleſp. Henry VIH. | Indulge his loch, and fatten with his nerp. Bre. 


— 


\  -. e 


IND 


. To fondle; to favour ; to gratify with con- 
ceſſion; to foſter. If the matter of indul- 

-* \ gence be a ſingle thing, it has avi#4 before 
t; if it be a habit, it has in: as, he in- 
dulged himſelf with a draught of wine ; and, 
he indulged himſelf in ſhameful drunkenneſs. 
was wont to mdulge her daughters w:th 
dogs, ſquirrels, or birds; but then they muſt keep 
them well. Locke. 
Tolive ke thoſe that have their hope in another 
life, implies that we indulge ourſelves in the gratifi- 


Atterbury. 


Am 


cations of this life very ſparingly. 
3. To grant not of right but favour. 


Ancient privileges, iadulged by former kings to 
their people, muſt not without high reaſon, be re- 
T aylor. 


voked by their ſucceſſors. ay 
The virgin ent'ring bright, indulg'd the day 


To the brown cave, and bruſh'd the dreams away. 


Dryden. 


But fince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will ;=d«/ge thee for thy caſe, 


And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. Dryd. 


My friend, indulge one labour more, 
And ſeek Atrides, 


Yet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
Tndulge, dread chaos and eternal night 


dulgence: with zo. 


He muſt, by indulging to one ſort of reproveable 
diſcourſe himſelf, defeat his endeavours againſt the 


Government of the Tongue. 


reſt. 


INDULGENCE, In-daV-dzhens. 
InDULGENCY, I{n-diil-dzhen-sF, 
 [indulgence, Fr. from indulge.] 
J. Fondneſs; fond kindneſs. 
Reſtraint ſhe will not brook ; 
And left to herſelf, if evil thence enſue, 
She firſt his weak iadulgence will accuſe. 
I The glories of our iſle, 
Which yet like golden ore, unripe in beds, 
Izpett the warm indulgency of heaven. 


oy 


gour. 


They err, that through indulgence to others, or 


fondneſs to any fin in themſel ves, ſubſtitute for re- 

pentance any thing leſs. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

In known images of life, I gueſs | 

The labour greater, asth' indulgence leſs. Pope. 

2. Favour granted; liberality. 

If all theſe gracious indulgencies are without any 

effect on us, we muſt periſh in our own folly. Rogers. 

4- Grant of the church of Rome, not defined 

by themſelves. | 
Thou, that giv'ſt whores indulgences to fin, 


In canvaſs thee  Shaleſp. Henry VI. 
Tadulzences, diſpepſcs, pardons, bulls, 
The ſport of winds. Milton. 


lu purgatory, indulgences, and ſupererogation, the 
aſſertors ſeem to be unanimous in nothing but pro- 
fit Decay of Piety. 


Leo X. is deſervedly infamoys for his baſe rel. 
ary . 


titution of indulgerries. Atter | 
Indv'LGENT, [n-dl-dzbent. adj. (indulgent, 
Fr. indulgens, Lat.] 77 
4. Kind; gentle; liberal. _ — 
God has done all for us that the moſt indulgent 
;Creatar cauld do for the work of his hands. Rogers. 
a. Mild; Favourable. OY 
Hereaſter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 


Th' isdulgent cenſure of poſterity. Waller. 


3 Gratifying; faxouring; gining way to; with | 


by, he feeble old, indulgent of their eaſe. Dryden. 
InDV/LGENTLY, n-duV-dzheEnt-1F. adv . from 
indulgent.] Without ſeverity ; without oen- 


— 


ſure ; without ſelf-reproach ; with indul--- 


's ence, ' x ”. = | 
2 He that not only commits ſome act of ſin, but 
lives indulgently in it, is never to be counted a re- | 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
Pope. 
To Indv'LGE, In-düldzh'. v. 2. [A Latiniſm 

not in uſe.] To be favourable; to give in- 


Milton. 


} 


Dryden. 


2. Forbearance; tenderneſs : oppoſite to ri- 


| 


N 


But for the end it works to. 


] IxpusTay, Jjn'-das-try. u. /. [induftrie, Fr. in- 


IN D; 


Iu pu“ Ur, In-dult'. 

Ixpur ro, In-dul“-tö. 
220 I NDURATE, In'-di-rit. v. n. 
Lat.] To grow hard; to harden. 


experiments in corallines. 


To VNnDuRATE, In'-dii-rit. v. a. 
1. To make hard. 


extraordinary dangerous one. 


! durate.] 


1. The ſtate of growing hard. 


long time. 
2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy ; hardneſs of heart. 


quent, 


trieux, Fr. induflrius, Lat.]- 


to 1 


to the eſtabliſned government. Temple. 
2. Laborions to a particular end: oppoſite to 
remiſs. 

He himſelf, being excellently learned, and in- 
duftrions to ſeek out the truth of all things con- 
cerning the original of his own people, hath ſet 
down the teſtimony of the ancients truly. Spenſer. 


Let our juft cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Taduſrious ſoldierſhip. Shakeſp. 
His thoughts were low : _ - 
To vice induſtrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. Milton. 


3+ Deſigned; done for the purpoſe. 
The induſtrious 3 of the tendons of 
the ſecond joints of fingers and toes, draw the ten- 
dons of the third joints through. More. 
Obſerve carefully all the events which happen 
either by an occaſional concurrence of various 
cauſes, or by the induſtrious application of knowing 
men. Watts on the Mind. 
Induv*sSTRIOUSLY, Iin-dis-try-asly. adv. 
[from induftrious.] ; 
1, With habitual diligence ; not idly. 
2. Diligently ; laboriouſly ; aſſiduoufly. 
Great Britain was never before united under one 
king, notwithſtanding that the uniting had been jn- 
duftrioufly attempted both by war and peace. Bacon. 
3. For the ſet purpoſe; with deſign. | 
Some friends to vice induftrio,fly defend | 
+ Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend el 
That I the tricks of youth too roughly blame. Dryg. 
I am not under the neceſſity of L myſelf, 
and I induftrioufly conceal my name, which wholly 
exempts me from any hopes and fears. Swift. | 


duſtria, Lat.] Diligence; affiduity ; habi- 
tual or actual laboriouſneſs. 
The ſweat of indu/iry would dry and die, 
5 Shakeſp. Cymb. | 
ZBee the laborious bee 
For little drops of honey fle, 
And there with humble ſweets content her induſ- 
try. Couley. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into che 
uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt 


generate man. Hammond. 


he — 


” 


to employ our induſtry, that we might not live like 


vilege or exemption. 
[induro, 


Stones within the earth at firſt are but rude earth 
or clay; and ſo minerals come at firſt of juices con- 
crete, which afterwards indurate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. | 

That plants and ligneous bodies may indurate un- 
der water without approachment of air, we have 
Brown's VL alg. Err. 


A contracted indurated bladder is a circumſtance 
ſometimes attending on the ſtone, and indeed an 
Sharp*s Surgery. 
2. To harden the mind ; to ſear the conſcience. 
INDURA'TION, In-dd-ra'-sh(n. n. /. [from in- 


This is a notable inſtance of condenſation and | 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a | 


Bacon. 


Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind of 
petrifying crime, which induces that induration to 
which the fearful expectation of wrath is conſe- 
Decay of Piety. 
INDU'STRIOUS, in-das'-tre-us. adj. Lindi 


1+ Diligent ; laborious ; aſſiduous: oppoſed 


rugal and induſtrious men are commonly friendly 


INE 


To INE BRIATE, in-C-bry-it. +, s 
Lat.] To intoxicate; to make drunk. * 
Wine ſugared inebriateth leſs than wins 
ſops in wine, quantity for quantity, 7 Ae ; 
than wine of itſelf. "Hm 
Fiſh, entering far in and mcetin 
water, as if inebriate/, turn up 
are. taken. 
To INE/BRIATE, In-&'-brß-àt. v. 1. 
drunk; to be intoxicated, 
At Conſtantinople, fiſh, that 
Euxine ſea into the freſh water, 
turn up their bellies, 
with your hand. 
INEBRIA'TION, In-&-bry-à“,-shün. 1. , [from 
inebriate.] Drunkenneſs; intoxication. 
That cornelians and bloodſtones may be of vit. 
tue, experience will make us grant ; but not that 
an amethyſt prevents ine ria/i-n. Brown 
INEFFAB!'LITY, in-&f-fi-bll-It-y. 1. / from 
 inefſaile.) Unſpeakableneſs. | 
Ix E FFABLE, in-Cf'-fabl. adj. ſinefnble, pr 
inefſabilis, Lat.] Unſpeakable ; unutterahle. 
not to be expreſſed. It is uſed almoſt al. 
ways in a good ſenſe. 

To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear 
Light'ning divine, ia able, ſerene ! 
Made anſwer. Tilton, 

Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted con- 
ſcience, and feed upon the inFable comforts of the 
memorial of a conquered temptation. South, 
INE'FFABLY, [n-&f-fab-lf. adv. [from in: Ja 

ble.) In a manner not to be expreſſed. 

He all his father full expreſs'd, 

Tneffably into his face receiv'd, lla, 
INEFFE'CTIVE, In-Ef-féèk'-tiv. ad. 1 ⁹⁹ 
Fr. in and Sedtive.] That which can 


„ Boca. 
8 with the freſh 
their bellies and 
Seng, 
To grow 


come from the 
do inebriate and 
fo as you may take then 


5 Ian, 


| _ uſeleſs, 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and life. 
leſs trunk; ſo is the word of God, without the 
ſpirit, a dead and ineffe&ive letter. Taylor. 

He that aſſures himſelf he never errs, will al- 
ways err; and his preſumptions will render all 
attempts to inform him inefe#ive. Glanville, 
InzFFE'CTUAL, in-ef-f&k'-tii-al. adj. [in and 

effefual.) Unable to produce its proper 
effect; weak; wanting power. 

The publick rezding of the Apocrypha they 
condemn as a thing effectual unto evil: the bare 
reading even of Scriptures themſelves they miſlike, 
as a thing inefeHual to do good. Hier, 
TE The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of 

Agamemnon, which of itſelf had proved inefec- 
tual, P tr. 
Ix R FTE“ CTVUALTLV, In-Kf-fék“tü-àAl-Iy. adv. 

[from ineſfedtual.] Without effect. 

IN EFFE/CTUALNESS, In-&f-fèk - tü-Al-nls. 2. / 
from iefectual.] Inefficacy; want of power 
to perform the proper effect. | 

St. James ſpeaks of the ingfectualneſi of ſome 
men's devotion, Ye aſk, and receive not, becauſe 
ye aſk amiſs, Wale. 


Inkrrica cious, in-ef-fy-kä“-shüs. adj. Lin- 


4 


uce effects; weak; fecble. Inefefual ra- 
ther denotes an actual failure; and i- 
cious, an habitual impotence to any effed. 
Is not that better than always to have the rod 
in hand, and, by frequent uſe, miſapply and ren- 
der inefficacious this uſeful remedy ? Locke. 
Inz'FxicAcy, In-6f-fy-ki-s}. . J. lin and 
ffracia, Lat.] Want of power; want of 
ect j 


Inz*LEGANCE, in-&1'-&-gans. ? n. . [from 

Int'LEGANCY, in-61'-8-gin-s.3 inclegant,] 
Abience of beauty; want of elegance. 

W 2 In-&-&-gint. adj. Linelegam, 
at.] : _ *. 

1. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppoſite 


More. 


| - 


to elegant. What 


produce no effect; unactive ; incflicient ; - 


Tec, Fr. inefficax, Lat.] Unable to pro- 


8 
| 
* 
I 
1 
Ix 
"A 


INE 


-. What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well join d. e. 
Taſte taſte, upheld with ge. 
1 Milton. 
This very variety of ſea and land, hill and dale, 
which is here reputed ſo inelegant and unbecoming, 
indeed extremely charming and agreeable. 
" . Woodward. 
ting ornament of language. 
— criticks, having never read Homer, 
but in low and #hclegart tranſlations, impute the 
meanneſs of the tranſlation to the poet. Broome. 


Ins 'LOQUENT), : [n-6/-&-kwent. adj. [in and | 


7. 


„Lat. ] Not perſuaſive; not orato- 


rical: oppoſite to eloquent. 
Mv r, In-E pt. adj. [incptus, Lat.] 
x, Trifling ; fooliſh. ; 

The works of Nature, being neither uſeleſs nor 
inept, muſt be guided by ſome principle of know- 
More. 


+ Aﬀer their various unſucceſsful ways, 
Their fruitleſs labour, and inept eſſays, 
No cauſe of theſe appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th Eternal Mind. Black, 

4. Unfit for any purpoſe ; uſcleſs, 

When the upper and vegetative ſtratum vras 
once waſhed off by rains, the hills would have 
become barren, the ſtrata below yielding only 
mere ſterile matter; ſuch as was wholly inept and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. ¶ diu. 


Ixe'eTLY,. In- épt“-Iy. adv. [mepte, Lat.] 
Triflingly ; fooliſhly ; wor + 
None of them are made fooliſhly or ineptly. 
| More. 
All things were at firſt diſpoſed by anomniſcient 
intelle&, that cannot contrive inptly. Glanville. 
In r' rrir up, In- p-ty-tùd. /. (from ineptus, | 
Lat.] Unfitneſs. | AS 
The grating and rubbing of the axes againſt the 
ſockets, wherein they are placed, will cauſe ſome 
ineptitude or reſiſtency to the rotation of the cylin- 
der, Wilkins. 
An omnipotent agent works infallibly and irre- 
ſiſtibly, no i-ep#/tude or ſtubbornneſs of the matter 
being ever able to hinder him. Ray on the Creatio. 
There is an ineptitude ta motion from too great 
larity, and an ineptitude to- motion from too great 
n. n Arbutbnot. 
IszQU4/LITY; in-&-kwAl-It-F. u. ſ. [inegalits, 
Fr. from iaægualitas and inægualis, Lat.] 
1. Difference of comparative quantity. 
There is ſo great an ineguality in the length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impoſſible for us 
to walk on all four, a Ray. 
2. Unevenneſs ; interchange. of higher and 
lower parts. | 
I be country is cut into ſo many hills and :ne- 
qualities as renders it defenſible. - Addiſon on Italy. 
The glaſs ſeemed well wrought ; yet when 4t | 
was quickſilvered, the reflexion diſcovered innu- 
merable jnequalitiz: all over the glaſs. 
Newton's Optirks. 
If there were no inegualilies in the ſurface of 
me earth, nor in the ſeaſons of the-year, we ſhould 
_ toſe a conſiderable ſhare of the vegetable king- 
dom.” © | Bentley. 
3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe; 
2 of not being adequate; inadequate - 
The great inequality of all things to the appe- 1 
tites of a rational ſoul appears from this, that in 


all workly things a man finds not half the pleaſure 
in the actual poſſeſſion that he propoſcd in the 
expectation S:uth. 


4- Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing to 
itſelf; difference of temper or quality. 
In ſome places, by the nature of oo earth, and 
© by the ſituation of woods and hills, the air is more 


unequal than in others; and inequality of air is 


þ 


INE 


If fo ſmall equality between man and man 


mon - 8 a 1 virtue, 
ho reſpecting ſuperĩors as fuperiors, can neither 
ſpeak nor ſtand before them without fear. Hooler. 
INERRABULITY, [n-er-r4-bll-it-y. a. ſ. [from 
— Exemption from error; infalli- 
ity. 
I cannot allow their wiſdom ſuch a complete- 
neſs and inerrability as to exclude myſelf from 
judging. | King Charles. 
INE'RRABLE, In-tr'-ribl. adj. (in and err.] 
Exempt from errour. 


We have conviction from reaſon, or deciſions | 


from the inerralle and requiſite conditions of 
ſenſe. Brown. 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed by the 
Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to 
build it on; Hammond. 
INE RRABLENESS, In-Er-räbl-nis. 2. /. [from 
inerrable.) Exemption from error. 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed and in- 
cloſed by the Romiſh church, without any inerra- 
ble ground to build it on. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


INE'RRABLY, In-Er'-rib-lF. adv. [from in- 
errable.] With ſecurity from errour; in- 
fallibly. | 

INE'RRINGLY, {n-Er-ring-lF. adv. [in and 
erring.] Without errour; without miſtake ; 
without deviation. 

That divers limners at a diſtance, without copy, 
ſhould draw the ſame picture, is more conceiva- 
ble, than that matter ſhould frame itſelf ſo iner- 
ringly according to the idea of its kind. Glanville. 


INE'RT, in-ert', adj. Diners, Lat.] Dull; 
ſlaggiſh ; motionleſs. 
Body alone, inert and brute, you'll find ; 
The cauſe of all things is by you aſlign'd. Blacim. 
Informer of the planetary train 
Without whoſe quickening glance their cumb'rous 
orbs 
Were brute unlively maſs, inert and dead. Thomſon. 
INE'RTLY, In-èrt'-Iy. adv. [from inert. ] Slug- 
giſhly ; dully. 
Ye pow rs, | — 0 
Suſpend a while your force inertly ſtrong. Dunciad. 
IntEsCA'T1ON, In-E8-ki'-shin. 2. J. [in and 
eſca, Lat.] The act of baiting. Dick. 
INE'STIMABLE, In-&s“-ty-mäbl. adj. [ineſti- 
mable, Fr. ineſtimabilis, Lat.] Too valuable 
to be rated; tranſcending all price. 
I thought 1 ſaw a thouſand fearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
Tneflimable ſtones , unvalu'd jewels. Shak. K. III. 
be pope thereupon took advantage, abuſing 
the ſimplicity of the king, to ſuck out ineflimable 
ſums of money, te the intolerable grievance of 
both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 
There we ſhall ſee a fight worthy dying for, 
that bleſſed Saviour, of whom the Scripture does 
ſo excellently entertain us, and who does ſo highly 
deſerve of us upon the ſcore of his infinite perfec- 
tions, and his ineſtimable benefits. - Boyle. 
And ſhall this prize, th" ineflimable prize, 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze Pope. 
Inz'viDENT, in-cv'-5-dent. adj. [inevident, 
Fr. in and evident.) Not plain; obſcure. 
Not'in ufe. | 55 
The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unſeen, and a ſtable aſſent unto things ine- 
vidert, upon authority of the divine revealer. 
Brown. 
IX EVITABILITv, In-Gv-p-ta-blY-It-y. u. /. 
[from ine vitable.] Impoſſibility to be avoid- 
ed; certainty. 3 ' 
By liberty, 1 do underſtand neither a liberty 
from ſin, miſery, ſervitude, nor violence, but from 
neceſſity, or rather neceſſitation; that is, an uni- 


ever an enemy to health. Das. verſal immunity from all inevitability and deter- 
% Dillerence of rank or ſtation. . mination to one Bramball againſt. Hobbes, 


- 


— 


LN E 


| INE'VITABLE, in-tv'-v$-tibl. adj. Linea - 
ble, Fr. inevitabilis, Lat.] Unavoidable; not 

to be eſcaped. p 

I had a paſs with him: he gives me the ſtuckin 
with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 
| Sba D. Twelfth Night. 

Fate inevitable 

Subdues us. 

Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafely unavailing pity ſhow. Dryden : Aurerg. 


IxNg'viTABLY, In-tv'-v3-tib-ly. adv. [from 
inevitable.) Without poſſibility of eſcape. 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreſt, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Milton. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter 
end in a ſigh! South. 
If they look no further than the next line, it 
will inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point. Dryden. 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably tend 
to the ruin of the whole. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
If our ſenſe of hearing were exalted, we ſhould 
have no quiet or fleep in the ſilenteſt nights, and 
we mult inevitably be ſtricken deaf or dead with a 
clap of thunder. Bentley. 


Id EXcu'sABTE, in-tks-kfi'-zAbl. adj. [inex- 
able, Fr. inextuſabilis, Lat. in and excuſa- 
ble.) Not to be excuſed ; not to be palli- 
ated by apology. - -. | 
It is a temerity, and a folly inexcu/able, to deli- 
ver up ourſelves needleſsly inte another's power. 
L' Eftrange. - 
As we are an iſland with ports and navigable 
ſcas, we ſhould be inexcuſable if we did not make 
theſe bleſſings turn to account. Addiſon's Freebolder. 
Such a favour could only render them more ob- 
durate, and more inzxcuſuble; it would inhance 
their guilt. . Atterbury. 
If learning be not encouraged under your ad- 
miniſtration, you are the moſt izexcuſable perſon 
alive. | . Swift. - 
A fallen woman is the more inexcuſable, as, 
from the cradle, the ſex is warned againſt the de- 
luſions of men. Clariſſa. 


INEXCU'/SABLENESS, in-Cks-kfi'-zAbl-nis. 7. /. 
[from ineæcuſable.] Enormity beyond for- 
giveneſs or palliation. | 

Their inexcuſableneſs is ſtated upon the ſuppoſi- * 
tion that they knew God, but did not glorify him. 

| .. South, - 

INEXCU'SABLY,|n-Eks-kii'-zAb-lF. adv. [from 
inexcuſable.) To a degree of guilt or folly 
beyond excuſe. 

It will inexcuſ:bly condemn ſome men, Who 
having received excellent endowments, yet have 
fruſtrated the intention. | Brown. 

INEXRA'LABLE, In-&ks-hY=13bl. adj. [iz and © 

| exhale;] That which cannot evaporate. 

Anew laid egg will not ſo caſily be boiled hard, 

' becauſe it contains a great ſtock of humid parts, 

which muſt be evaporated before the heat can 
bring the inexhalable parts into conſiſtence. Brouh. - 


INEXHA'USTED, in-Eks-ha's-tid. adj. ſin and 
exbauſted.] Unemptied ; not poſſible to be: 

_ emptied. 8 e 

So wert thou born into a tune ſul ſlrain, 

An early, rich, and inexboifled vein. _ . 

INe2XHA'USTIBLE, in-tks-hi's-tlbl, adj. ſin” 

| and exhauſtible.) Not to be drawn all away; 


Milton. . 


8 


|. 


* 


not to be ſpent. f 
Reflect on the variety of combinations Which 
may be made with number, whoſe ſtock is aer - 
_ bauſtlible, and truly infinite. _ , TT PT A 
; he ſtock that the mind has in its power, by - 
| + varying the idea of ſpace, is perfeQtly inexbauſtible, + 
and ſo it can multiply figures is infaitum. Locke. { 
Inzx!sTEXT, in-&gz-Is'-tent." adj. Lin and 
 exiflent.] | > 
1+ Not having being; not to be found in 
|, nature. Es ee 


| Dryden. 1 
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INE 


To expreſs complexed ſignifications, they took 
> liberty to compound at d piece together creatures 
of allowable forms into mixtures inoxeftent, Brown, 
2. Exiſting in ſomething etfe. This uſe is rare. 
We doubt whether thefe heterogeneities be fb 
much as inexifteat in the concrete, whence they are 
obtained. | Boyle. 
Intx1'sTENCR, ln-bgz-l8'-tins. u. . [in and 


exiſtence.) Want of being; want of exiſt- | 


nce- 

; He calls up the herocs of former ages from a 

Rate of inox iſfence to adorn and diverſify his poem. 

" Brose on the Odyſſey. 
INE"XORABLE, In-&ks'-4-ribl, adj. [inexora- 

ble, Pr. inexorabilis, Lat.] Not to be in- 

treated ; not to be moved by intreaty. 

_ Yon are more inhuman, more mgrorable, 

On ten times more, than tygers of Hyrcania ! $4. 


Tnexorable dog Shatkeſp, Merchant of Venict. 
The ſcourge | | 
Tnexorable calls to penance. * Milton. 
Ihe gueſts invited came, 


And with the reſt th" in2xorab/e dame. Dryden. 

Th' iretorab]e gates were bart d, 
And nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadfol gleams, ſhrieks of woe. "Pope. 
We can be deaf to the words of fo ſweet a 
charmer, and izexorabletoall his invitations. Rogers. 

IxNexPE'DIENCE, In-Cks-pe'-dycns. ? . 

IxE XTR DbiENcx, In-Kks-pe'-dyén-s. ” 
Jin and expediency.) Want of fitneſs ; want 
of propriety ; unſuitableneſs to time or 
place; inconvemence, 

It concerneth ſuperiours to look well to the 
expediency and inexpediency of what they enjom 
in indifferent things. Sanderſon. 

IxExPEDIE VT, in-tks-p&-dytnt. adj. (mn 
and expedient.) Inconvenient ; unfit-; im- 

proper; unſuitable to time or place. 

It is not inexpedient they ſhould be known to 
come from a perſon altogether a ſtranger to chy- | 
mical affairs. Boyle. 

We mould be prepared not only with patience | 
to bear, but to receive with thankfulneſs a repulſe, 
if God ſhould ſee them to be inexpedient. Smalridge. 

INEXPE'RIENCE, In-Eks-pé“ ryèns. 2. / (in- 

experience, Fr. in and experience.] Want 
of experimental knowledge; want of ex- 
erienee. i 
Thy words at random argue thine inexperience. 
Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally proceed 
from inexperiezce of the world, and ignorance of 
. mankind. Addiſon, | 

INEXPE'RIESCED, In-tks-pE'-ryenst. adj. Lin- 
expertus, Lat.] Not experienced. 

InEx?e'rT, in-cks-pert'. adj. [inexpertus,Lat. 

in and aps] Unfkilful; unfkilled. 
; he race elect advance 
Through the wild deſert; not the readieſt way, 
Leſt ent'ring on the Canaanite alarm'd, 
War terrify them inexpert. 

In letters and in laws | 
Not inexpert. Prior. 

INE'XPIABLE, in-E&ks'-pF-abl. adj. [inexpia- 

ble, Fr. inexpiabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not to he atoned. | 

2. Not to be mollified by atonement. 


Love ſeeks to have love: 


My dove how could'ſt thou hope, who took'ſt the 


Wwa 
To raiſe in me inerhiable hate? Milton's Ago 
Ixt'xP1a3Ly, In-cks-py-ab-ly. adv. [from 


inexpiable.] Toa degree veyoop atonement. | | 


Excurſions are Tnexpiebly bad, 6: 
And *tis much ſufer to leave out than add. Nec. 


INE'XPLEABLY, in'Tk#-pl&-Ab-Iy. adv. (a: 


3 Inſatiably. A word not 
What were theſe harpiesbut flatterers, delators, | 
and the incxplcably covetous ? Fa Sandys's Travels. 


| 


f bis lee of Wechaniſta, is nevertheleſs inextricably 


| 


| 


INE 


Ine'xeL1CABLY, In-bks-ply-kibl. ad}. [incx- | 
plicable, Pr. in aud explico, Lat.) Incapable 
of being explained; not to be made intelli- 
gible; not to be difentangled. 

What could fuch apprehenſions breed, but, as 
their nature is, ne.; pallions of mind, de- 
ſires abhorring what they embrace, and embrac- 
ing what they abhor th. Hooker. 

To me at leaſt this ſeems inexplicable, if light 
be nothing elſe than preſſion or taotion propagated 


through ether. | Newton. 
None eludes ſagacious reaſon more, 
Than this obſcure incxplicable pow'r. Blackmore. 


Int'xPLICABLY, in-tks'-ply-kib-ly. adv. 
from inexplicable.) In a manner not to be 
explained. 

InExPRE'SSIBLE, Inobks-pres'-stbl. adj. (in 
and expre/3.] Not to be told; not to be 
uttered; unutterable. | | 

Thus when in orbs | 
Of circuit inexpre//ible they Rood, 
Orb within orb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble 
diſpoſitions of human nature, as for one man to 
ſee another ſo much himſelf as to figh his griefs, 
and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and do and 
feel every thing by ſympathy and ſecret inexpreſ/t- | 
ble communications. South, 
The true God had no certain name given to 
him ; for Father, and God, and Creator, are but 
titles ariſing from his works; and God is not a 
name, but a notion ingrafted in human nature of 
an inexpreſſible being. Stilling fleet. 
There is an inimitable grace in Virgil's words: 
and in them priucipally conſiſts that beauty, which 
gives ſo r a pleaſure to him who beſt 
underſtands their force : this dition of his is never 
to be copied. Dryden. 


INEXPRE'SSIBLY, in-&ks-pres'-slb-ly. adv. 
{from znexprefſible.] To a degree or in a 
manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his faithful 
ſervants in a manner and meaſure inexprof/ibly 
abundant. Hammond. 

He began to play upon it : the ſound was ex- 
K and wrought into a variety of 
tunes that were inexpre/ſibly melodious. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 

INEXPU'GNABLE, In-&kSs-püg-näbl. adj. Lin- 
expugnable, Fr. inexpugnabilis, Lat.] Im- 
pregnable; not to be taken by aſſault; not 

to be ſubdued. 

Why ſhould there be implanted in each ſex ſuch 
a vehement and inexpugnable appetite of copula- 
tion ? * Kay. 

INEXT1/NGUISHABLE, In-&ks-ting-gwish-Abl. 
adj. [inextinguible, Fr. in and extinguo, Lat.] 
Unquenchable. | | 
Pillars, ſtatues, and other memorials, are a ſort 

of ſhadow of an endleſs life, and ſhow an inextin- 

gui/bable deſire which all men have of it. Grew. 


Inz'XTRICABLE, in-Cks'-try-kAbl. adj. [inex- 
tricable, Fr. inextricabilis, Lat.) Not to be 
difintangled ; not to be cleared ; not to be 
ſet free from obſcurity or perplexity. 

He that ſhould tye inextricable knots, only to 
baile the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt to 
unlooſe them, would be thought not to have' 
ſerved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenſe 
Of wiſdom, and of vaſt omnipotence, 7 
She trembling ſtands, and does in wonder gaze, 
Loſt in the wild inexrricuble maae. Blackmore, 
Men are led into inextricable mazes by ſetting 
up theraſelves as judges of the world. Sherlock. 
Inz"XTRICABLY, in-tks'-trf-kab-1F. adv. 
from inexzricadle.) To a degree of per- 

plexity not to be diſentangled. 1 
The mechanical atheiſt, though you grant him 


p 


To Ixx'rR, In-Y. v. u. [in and 


INFALLIBULAITY, in-fAl-1}-blV-[t3 
INFA'LUIBLENESS, [n-fal-llbl-nj; 


INFA'LLIBLE, In-fäl'“-IHbl. 


INF 


puzzled and baffled with the 6 
animals. 1 —— 
In vain they ſtrive ; th' intanglin Pa 6 
Tnextricably firm, the power to fl : og 2 
Mey. 
eye. * 
culate ; to propagate trees by . 
of a bud into a foreign ſtock. F 
Let ſage experience teach thee all the art 
Of grafting and ineycing. 75 17 
f. 


n. |, 
[infallibilite, Fr. from infalli.l-." 
lity; exemption from — ! 
#nfallibiliiy is the higheſt pcrf-&ion 
knowing faculty, and conſequently the * * 
gree of aſſent. Title, 
bl. adj, (infallible, Fr 
in and fallible.) Privileged from error - 
incapable of miſtake ; not to be miſled o- 
deceived ; certain, Uſed both of perſons 
and things, 9 
Every cauſe admitteth not ſuch 1% e. 
dence of proof, as leaveth no poſſibility of doubt 
or ſcruple behind it. Hesl 
Believe my words; be 
For they are certain and infallible, Sal. H. yi, 
The ſucceſs is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet miſcarried in the attempt. South, 


INFA'LLIBLY, In- fal -Alb- y. adv. [from injal- 


I. Without danger from deceit ; with ſecu- 


lible.] 


rity from errour. 
We cannot be as God, infallibly knowing good 
and evil. Smalritge'; Sermon, 


2. Certainly. 


Our bleſſed Lord has diſtinctly opened the 
ſcene of ſuturiry to us, and directed us to ſuch 2 
conduct as will i»fallibly render us happy in it. 


Roger:, 


To InFA'ME, In-fim. VU. A. [irfamer, Fr, ix- 


Famo, Lat.] To repreſent to diſadyantage ; 
to defame; to cenſure publickly ; to make 
infamous; to brand. To defameis now uſed, 

Livia is i»famed for the poiſoning of her hu- 


band. Baer, 
Hitherto obſcur'd, infam'd, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end _ 

Created. Mili. 


ILNFAMO Us, In“-fa-müs. adj. [infame, infa- 


mant, Fr. infamis, Lat.] Publickly branded 
with guilt; openly cenſured ; of bad re- 
ort. 

P Thoſe that be near, and thoſe that be far from 
thee, ſhall mock thee, which art infamous. Ez. 
Theſe are as ſome infamous bawd or whore 
Should praiſe a matron ; what could hurt her 

more ? B. Fonſar, 

After-times will diſpute it, whether Hotham 
were more infamous at Hull or at Tower-hill. 

+ X. Chart. 

Perſons infamous,or branded in any publick court 

of judicature, are forbidden to be advocates. Ali. 


I'NFAMOUSLY, In“ fa-mus-Iy. adv. [from in- 


1. With open reproach; with publick noto- 


2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 


famons.) 
riety of reproach. 


That poem was infamouſly bad. Dryd. Duft. 


IN TAousxkEss, [n'-fi-mas-nls. ? 1. /. Linſa- 


I'NFAMY, In'-fi-my. 


| mie; Fr. 
inſamia, Lat.] Publick reproach ; notoriety 
of bad character, 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and art 
the infamy of the people, Eck. xx3VL 3+ 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs, 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of jnfamy. . 

Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand, 


with moſt indelible characters of ee the me 


I 


and memory to poſterity, X. 


'NFAN er, In- An- sy. . J. [infantiay beg 
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INF 


reſt part of life · Uſually extended by 


I. its to ſeven years. 


it was ever his meaning, that 
. who even from their fender 
—— never knew any other faith or religion than 
7 
2 | 1 for the firſt 
ing that which was ſo needful for the fir 
— converſion of Gentiles, hating Chriſ- 


=P Hooker, 
OP Pirithous came t attend 
This worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childhood ripen d into man. Dryden. 
The inſenſible impreſſions on our tender in- 
4 have very important and laſting conſequences, 
Locke, 
Civil infancy, extended by the Engliſh law 
to one and twenty years. Io : 
Firſt age of any thing; beginning; ori- 
inal z commencement. f | 
in Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, be 
Decay'd and wither d from their infancy. Dryden, 
The difference between the riches of Roman ci- 
tizens in the infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, 
will appear by comparing the firſt valuation of 
eftates with the eſtates afterwards poſſeſſed. Arbuth. 
aura /8GTHEF, in-fang'-thef, or hingfangthſ' 
or infangtheof, is compounded of three 
Saxon words: the prepoſition, ix, Jang, or 
fong, to take or catch, and /. It ſigni- 
es a privilege or liberty granted unto lords 
of certain manors to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. Corvel. 
IvraxT, Infant. . /. [enfant, Fr. inſans, Lat.] 
1 A child from the birth to the end of the 
ſeventh year. 
lt being a part of their virtuous education, ſerv- 
eth greatly both to nouriſh in them the fear of 
God, and to. put us in continual remembrance of 
that powerful grace, which openeth the mourhs 
of infants to ſound his praiſe. Hooker. 
There ſhall be no more thence an infant of days, 
nor an old man.that hath not filled his days. 
Za. Ixv. 20. 
Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſt, 
And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 
Dryden: Zn. 
. (In law.] A young perſon to the age of 
one and twenty. 
Iurasr, in'-fänt. adi. Not mature; in a ſtate 
of initial imperfection. | 
Within the infant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. Shak. 
Firſt the fhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant ſtage. Roſcommon. 
In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childhood. Dryden's Virgil. 
AMA, in-fan'-th. n. /. Span. ] A princeſs 
= deſcended from the royal blood of Spain. 
IsFA'NT1CIDE, in-fän“ty-std. 1. / [infanticide, 
Fr. infanticidium, Lat.] The ſlaughter of the 
infants by Herod. 
INFANTILE, In'-fan-til, adj. Iinfuntilis, Lat.] 
| Pertaining to an infant.” | 
— The fly lies all the Winter in theſe balls in its 
infantile ſtate, and comes not to its maturity till 


1. 


The principal ſtrength of an army conſiſteth in 
e infantry or foot ; and to make good infantry it 


manner. | 7 Bacon's Henry VII. 
That [wall infantry. 3 
Warr'd on by cranes. | Milton. 
Isra"zcTtox, In-fitt-3hfin. 1. ,. Lin and far- 
l Stuffing; conſtipation. 


by an Marction and obſtruction of the ſpleen. | 


— - 


"S +a > *- 4 


— 


| the 98 Spring. Dierbam. 
IxeaxTRY, In- fan- try. 2. / [infanteric, Fr.] 
The foot ſoldiers of an army. 


requreth men bred in ſome free and plentiful | 


Vor. I. Ne X VW. Toe: 


Chriſtian, no kind of teaching can be avail- | 


—— 


| 


] 


— 


—— 
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| 


f 


hy pochondriack conſumption is-occaſioned | 


INF 


To INra'TUATE, In-FAt'-0-At. v. n. Ge, | 
from in and fatuus, Lat. infatuer, 


ö N Fr.] To 
ſtrike with folly; to deprive of . 
Ing. 


The judgment of God will be very vifbſe in i» 
Hatuating a people, as ripe and prepared for de- 
ſtruction, into folly and madneſs, 4X 1 5a the weak 
to contribute to the deſigns of the wicked ; and 
ſuffering even thoſe, out of a conſcience of their 
guilt, to grow more wicked. Clarendon, 

It is the reforming of the vices and ſottiſhneſs 
that had long overſpread the infatuated, gentile 
world; a prime branch of that deſign of Chriſt's 
ſending his diſciples, Hammond. 

May hypocrites, 
That flily ſpeak one thing, another think, | 
Drink on unwarn'd, *till, by enchanting cups 
In fatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe. Phillips. 

The people are ſo univerſally infatzated with the 
notion, that, if a cow falls ſick, it is ten to one 
but an old woman is clapt up ia priſon for it, 

Adliſon on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amazing : 


no dotage fo infatuate, no phrenſy ſo extravagant 
as theirs. Bentley. 


INFATUA'TION, in-fit-ti-a-Shin. n. f. [from 
infutuate.] The act of ſtriking with folly ; 
deprivation of reaſon, | 

Where men give themſelves over to the defence 
of wicked intereſts, and falſe propoſitions, it is juſt 


with God to finite the greateſt abilities with the 
greateſt infatuations, South. 


IN FAUSTING, in-fast'-ing. u... [from infauftus, 
Lat.] The act of making unlucky, An odd 
and inelegant word. | 

As the king did in ſome part remove the envy 
from himſelf, ſo he did not obſerve, that he did 
withal bring a kind of malediction and infauſting 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtick. Bacon. 

INFE/ASIBLE, In-fé-zIbl. adj. [in and feaſible.) 
Impracticable ; not to be done. 

This is ſo difficult and infeaſible, that it may 
well drive modeſty to deſpair of ſcience. Glanville, 

To INFE'CT, In-fék t. v. a. [infeBer, Fr. in- 
fectus, Lat.] 

1. To act upon by contagion ; to affect with 
communicated qualities; to hurt by con- 
tagion; to taint; to poiſon ; to pollute. 

One of thoſe fantaſtical mind infected people, 
that children and muſicians call lovers. Sizney. 

Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. Shak. 

The nature of bad news iafect the teller. S. 

Ev'ry day | 

It would inf:& his ſpeech, that if the king | 
Should without iſſue die, he'd carry it ſo | 
To make the ſceptre his. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
In fected minds N 

To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets. 
Sal p. 

She ſpeaks poinards, and every word ſtabs: if 
her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her; ſhe would infe# to 
the north ſtar. Sbaleſp. 

I am return'd your ſoldier; | 
No more infected with my country's love, 
Than when 1 parted hence. Shakeſp. 
| The love-tale 
Infected Sion's daughters with Ike heat. Milton. 

2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 
gious. 4. 1 

Infected be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them! Shakeſp: 

INFE/CT10N, in-&k'-shun. 2. /. linfeZion, Fr. 

inſectio, Lat.] Contagion; miſchief by com- 
munication ; taint; poiſon. 5 . 
Infection is that manner of communicating a 

- diſeaſe, by ſome effluvia, or particles which fly off 

from diſtempered hodies, and mixing with the 
juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders as in 

the bodies they came from. Nuiq. 


_—— 


ö 


INE 


What a ſtrange infection 
I; fall'n into thy car! 


% Shakeſp. Cymbelii: * 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infections from our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. . Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Vouchſaſe, diffus'd infection of a man, 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, - 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curſed ſelf, Sha. 
Hence, | 
Left that th' infe&ion of his fortune take ; 
Like hold on thee. Shakeſp. King Lear. 


The tranſmiſſion or emiſſion of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as in odours and in 
#+7ions, is, of all the reſt, the moſt corporeal ; but 
withal there be a number of thoſe emiflions, both 
wholeſome and unwholeſome, that give no ſmell 
at all. Bacon. 

INFE'CTIOUS, in-fek'-shas. adj. [from infe#.] 
Contagious ; influencing by communicated 
qualities, 

The moſt /nfefious 

In a houſe, 
Where the infeious peſtilence did reign. She. 

Some known diſeaſes are infectious, and otherg 
are not: thoſe that are infe&#ions are ſuch as are 
chiefly in the ſpirits, and not ſo much in the hu- 
mours, and therefore paſs eaſily from body to body; 
ſuch as peſtilences and lippitudes. Baton. 

Smells may have as much power to do good as 
to do harm, and contribute to health as well as to 
diſeaſes; which is too much felt by experience in 
all that are infectious, and by the dperations of 
ſome poiſons, that are received only by the ſmell. 

Temple. 


peſtilence upon thee. Si. 


INFE'CTIOUSLY, In-fek“shüs- y. adv. (from 


infectious.] Contagiouſſy. 
The will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what isfectionſiy itſelf affects. Sbhaleſps 


InFECTIOUSNESS, in-f&k-shüs-uls. 2. ſ. [from 
inſectious.] The quality of being infectious; 
contagiouſneſs. ; 

INFE'CTIVE, In-fek'-tlv. adj. [from infe@.] 
Having the quality of acting by contagion. 

True love, well conſidered, hath an infe#ive 
power. Sidney, 

Ix FECU'ND, tn-f&-kand'.n./. [infecundus, Lat.] 
Unfruitful ; infertile. 

How ſafe and agreeable a conſervatory the earth 
is to vegetables, is manifeſt from their rotting, 
drying, or being rendered infecund in the waters, 
or the air; but in the earth their vigour is long 
preſer ved. Derbam i lyſico- Theology. 

IxFECU/NDITY, in-f&-kin'-dit-F. 2. /. [infie- 
249 Was Lat.] Want of fertility ; barren- 
neis, 

INFELICITY, In-f6-li&-81t-y. n. /. [;nfelicit, 
Fr. ixſelicitas, Lat.] Unhappineſs ; miſery ; 
calamity. _ ERS 

Whatever is the ignorance and infelicity of the. 
preſent ſtate, we were made wiſe and happy. 
| | Glanville, 

Here is our great infelicity, that, when ſingle 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can never 
diſtinctly manifſeſt all the parts of a complex idea. 

. Watt 


To INFER, In- fer“. v. 4. [inferer, Fr. infera, 


Lat.] X 
I. To bring on; to induce, 
Vomits infer ſome ſ:nall detriment tothe lungs. 
'P . 
2. To zer is nothing but, by virtue of ons 
propoſition laid down as true, to draw in 
another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe ſuch 
a connection of the two ideas of the infer- 
red propofition. | Locke. 
Yet whatthou can'ſt atrain, which beſt may ſerve 
To glorify the Maker, and iner | 
Thee alfo happier, ſhall not be with-held 
ö hearing. KISS „ Milton. - 


w 


' 
INF 
: Great, | | 
Or bright, ier not excellence : the earth 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 
Not gliſtering, may vf ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. Mir. 
One would wonder how, from ſo differing pre- 
miſſes, they ſhould all infer the ſame concluſton. 
* Decay of Piety. 
They have more opportunities than other men 
have of purchaſing public eſteem, by deferving 
well of mankind; and ſuch opportunities always 
infer obligations. L Atterbury. 
o offer; to produce. Not in uſe. 
Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakeſp. 
rb In'-f&-rens, 1. ſ. [inference, Fr. 
from infer.) Concluſion drawn from previ- 


| 


ous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the con- 
eluſion, it is yet unjuſt and miſtaken in the method 
of infergnee. * Glanville, 

Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects of 

_ reaſoning, and the three propoſitions, taken all to- 
gether, are called ſyllogiſm or argument. Watt. 
INFE'RIBLE, In-fer'-ribl. adj. [from infer. 
- Deducible from premiſed grounds. 

As {imple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, ſo 
men, from fallacious foundations, and miſappre- 
hended mediums, erect concluſions no way 
from their premiſes. 

I 


NFERIO'RITY, [n-f&-ryor'-It-y. nf. [inferiorite, 
Fr. from inferiour.] Lower ſtate of dignity 
or value, | 

I The language, though not of equal dignity, yet 

as near approaching to it as our modern barbariſm 
will allow; and therefore we are to reſt contented 
with that only inferierity which is not poſſibly to 
be remedied. | Dryden. 

INFE'RIGUR, in-f&-ryar. adj. [inferior, Lat. 

inferieur, Fr.] | | 
1. Lower in place. | 
2. Lower in ſtation or 
lative to ſuperionr. | 
Render me more equal, or perhaps 
Superior, for inferior who ige 
3. Lower in value or exe 3 
The love of liberty with life is giv'n, | 
And life itſelf th* »feriour gift of heav'n. Dryden. 
III I have added ſome original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or iaferiour to,my 
on poems, an author is the moſt improper judge 


fk. Dryden. 
4. Subordinate. e 
General and fundamental truths in philoſophy, 
religion, and human life, conduct our thoughts 


* 


* 
rank of life: corre- 


Milton. 


into a thouſand” inferiour and particular propoſi- | 


tions. wa ; Matt.. 
Ix ERRIOUR, .in-fe'-ryar. u. / [from the ad- 
jectise. I One in a lower rank or ſtation 
than another. . | 
A great erſon gets more by obliging his in fe- 
riour than by diſdaining him. 5 | South, 
Nr RR AL, In-fer'-nAl. adj. [infernal, Fr. in- 
: fernus, Lat.] Helliſn; tartarean; deteſtable. 
His gigantiek limbs with large embrace, 
Infolds nine acres N r Dryden's' E. 
InFERNAL Stone, In-fér“- nal-stön. 2. / 


* 


_ Tnfezxul,flone, or the lunar cauſtick, is prepared | 

from an evaporated ſolution of ſilver, or from cryſ- 
_ 'tals of filver. lt is a very powerfubcauſtick, eating 
away the fleſh and even the bones -torwhich it 
Hill's Mat. Med. | 


is applied. 
Id FE RTE, In+fer'stil; ad}. [infertile, Fr. in 
and fertile. ] Unfruitful; not: productive; 
wanting fecundity.z infecund- 
_ Ignotance. being. of itſelf, like ſtiff clay, am in- 
Fertile ſoil, when pride comes to ſcorch and harden 
it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 


i Government of the Tongue. 
INTERN LIT x, In- fer- tib - it- Y. 2. / et e, 
Fr. from infertile.] Unfruitfulo 
e ing l 
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eſs; want 
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L A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt 


INF 


The ſame diſtemperature of the air that oceaſi- 
bned the plague, occaſioned the infertility or noxi- 
owſnels of the ſoil, whereby the fruits of the earth 
became either very ſmall, or very unwholeſome. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To In FE'ST, In- fèst'. D. A. [1nfefter, Fr. infeſto, 
Lat.] To haraſs; to diſturb; to plague. 
nto my feeble breaſt | 
Come gently; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou do'ſt %%, 
And hearts of greateſt heroes do'ſt enrage. Sper/er. 

They ceaſed not, in the mean while, toſtrengthen 

that part which in heart they favoured, and to 
ive by all means, under colour of other quarrels, 
their greateſt adverſaries in this cauſe. Hooler. 
Although they were a people infeſted, and 
mightily hated of all others, yet was there nothing 
of force to work the ruin af their ſtate, till the 
time beforementioned was expired, Hooker. 
They were no mean, diſtreſſed, calamitous per- 
ſons that fled to him for refuge; but of ſo great 
quality, as it was apparent that they came not 
thither to protect their own fortune, but to 775 
and invade his. Baton's Henry VII. 
Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, with the like 
cares and paſſions i»f:ff human life. Addiſon. 
No diſcaſe i»fefts mankind more terrible in its 
ſymptoms and effects. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
InFesT1'viTyY, [n-fes-tlv'-It-p. u. /. [in and . 
4 Mournfulneſs ; want of cheerful- 
_ * NEts8, 

INFE'STRED, in-fes/-thrd. adj. [in and fefter.] 

Rankling ; inveterate. Obſolete. 

This curfed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefired grudge, the which his mother felt, 

So ſoon as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. Spenſer. 


InFEUDA'TION, Iin-fi-di'-shan, u. /. [in and 
feudum, Lat.] The act of putting one in 
poſſeſſion of a fee or eftate. 

Another military proviſion was conventional 
and by tenure, upon the infeudation of the tenant, 
and was uſually called knight's ſervice. NHule. 


I'SFIDEL, In“-fy-dél. 2. /. Linſidelle, Fr. infide- 
lis, Lat.] An unbeliever; a miſcreant; a 
pagan; one who * Chriſtianity. 

Exhorting her, if the did marry, yet not to 
join herſelf to an infidel, as in thoſe times ſome 
widows. chriſtian had done, for the advancement 
of their eſtate in this world. Hooker. 


INFIDE/LITY, [n-f3-dEV -it-y. 1. / [ infidelite, 
Fr. nfidelitas, Lat.] Un 
1. Want of faith. 

The conſideration of the divine omnipotence | 
and infinite wiſdom, and our on ignorance, are 
great inſtruments of ſilencing the murmurs of in- 

fadelity. | Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2+ Diſbelief of CIT: % a 
One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that fingle fault, which ſeems to grow out of 
the imprudent fervouts of religion; but ſo it is, 
that infidelity is propagated with as much fierce- 
neſs and contention, as if the ſafety of maniind 


* 


— 


— 


4 


— 


* 


depended upon it. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. . Treachery.; deceit; breach of contract or 
truſt. | 


The infidelities on the one part 


lights that make up this buſineſs.of life, render it 
filly and uncomfortable. - Spectator. 
I'NFINITE, in'-fy-nit; adj. [in, Fr. injfi- 
nitus, Latz] | l as [ ; 
1. Unbounded 3: boundltfs ;- unlimited; im- 
menſe ; having: no boundaries or limits. to 
its nature | n ga ROOF 
Impoſlible-it is, that. God ſhould 
preſence: from any thing, becauſe 
What's time, when on 


withdraw his 
the very ſub- 
. Hooker. 
thi | ? | 
fink; © 


2 


” EY. 


eternity we- 


| 


I'NFINITELY,In'-fy-nit-lf. adv. 


7 
INFINITE'SIMAL, Iin-ff-ny-t&s'-3F-mil. ad. 


IxNFUN1ITIVE, in-fin'-it-tiv. adj. [infinitih, Ft. 


I8Fi/N1ITUDE, in-fin'-y-tad. ./ [frominfinite.] 


IF 


| between the two | 
ſexes, and the raprices-on the other, the vanities 
and vexations attending even the moſt refined de- 


—_— A 
* 


v9... © 


g-= 


INF 


Time's nothing but a word; a million 


Is full as far from infinite as one. Dent. I 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſ, 1 
it » Whole ſecret will con. 1 
The inward bent and motion of our ſouls ! 
Why haſt thou plac'd ſuch infinite degrees 


Between the cauſe and cure of my dis 
When we would think of u 
tion, we at firſt make ſome very! 
perhaps of millions of ages or miles, 
we multiply ſeveral times. 

Even an angel's comprchenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wroyok: - 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling broughe 
Swallow'd and loſt in infinite, to nought, Des: 

2, It is hyperbolically uſed for large ; great. 


[ from infnite) 
bounds: 


Price, 
ſpace or dura. 
arge idea; 4; 
which polli2!y 
LoL, 


I. Without limits; without 


; Ut 
menſely. 
Nothing may be i»fnitely deſired, but that 
which indeed is * 90g 4 ; = 


great degree. 
This is Antonio, 

To whom I am ſo infinitely bound. Sal 
The king ſaw that contrariwiſe it would foligy. 
that England, though much leſs in territory, yet 
ſhould have i»finitely more ſoldiers of their naine 
forces than thoſe other nations have. Bact. 
In finitely the greater part of mankind have pro. 
feſſed to act under a full perſuaſion of this grey 
article. Rogers, 
I'nFINITENESS, In'-fp-nit-nls. 1. / (from iu 
mte.] Immenſity; boundlefſnels ; infinity, 
The cunning of his flattery, the readineſs of kis 

tears, the % uten of his vows, were but amo 
the weakeſt threads of his net. Sidney, 
Let us always bear about us ſuch impreſſions of 
reverence, and fear of God, that we may humble 
ourſelves before his Almightineſs, and cxpreſs that 
infinite diſtance between his infinitene/s and our 
weakneſſes, Taylr, 


2. Ina 


[from 7»finite.] Infinitely divided. 


' 1nfinitivus, Lat.] In grammar, the mfinwue 
affirms or intimates the intention of affirm- 
ing, which is one uſe of the indicative ; but 
then it does not do it abſolutely. Clarke, 


r. Infinity; immenſity. 
Confuſion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt i»finitude confin d. Mils. 
Though the repugnancy of infinitude be equally 
incompatible to continued or ſucceſſive motiongor 
continued quantity, and pends upon the incom- 
poſſibility of the very nature of things ſuccelbre 
or extenſive with infinitude ; yet that incompoſſivi- 
lity is more conſpicuous in diſcrete quantity, that 
ariſeth from parts actually diſtinguiſhed. Hale. 
2. Boundleſs number. | 
| We ſee all the good ſenſe of the age cut out, 
and minced into almoſt an infinitude of diſtinctions. 
| Addiſon's SperTator, 
IxFi'nTTY, in-findt-y. 2. /. (infinite, Fr. in. 
finitas, Lat.! . 
1. Immenſity ; boundleſſne 
lities. | 
There cannot be more infnities than one; fob 
one of them would limit the other. Raleigh - Hip 
The better, the more deſirable; that therefore 
muſt be defirable, wherein there is i 4 2 
neſs'; fo that if any thing deſirable may be g. 
nite, that muſt needs be the higheſt of all tiungs 
that are deſired: no good is infinite but only God, 
therefore he is our fdicity and bliſs. _ 22 
2 Endleſs number. An hyperbolical uſe 
the work. 4 
Homer has concealed faults under an 27555 
admirable beauties. Broeme's Notes on the OG. 
The liver, being ſwelled, compreſſeth the 
mach, ſtops the circulation of the juice * 
duceth au infinity of bad ſymptoms: fs vt 


is; unlimited qua- 


— 


INF INF | INT 
Yet! £04, In-ferm'”. adj. Life, Pr. infirmns, 1 8 1 od frozen rouiid Miltcn. | 4 In chirurgery.] L flamm LS bc wins 
Wb ++ i + 3m wind — 7 mind, the blood is obſtructed fo as to crowd in a 
P ieh ſecret lorrow 2 greater quantity into any particular part, 
ö *. and gives it a greater colour and heat than 


Lat.] . 
ble ; diſabled of body. 
* enge and I your brave; 


A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man, Sat. The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 


an- * A. N | uſual Pu 
WT folate. . Anddeep within her heart iH the wound. Dryd. 1 a |; . 
; Weak of mind 5 Irre ; * JC. If that bri ht ſ t ſta his 5 it is - 
! [ am afraid to think what ] have done: INF LA'ME „In- fla m. v. a. [inflammo, Lat.] flammation of the — 3 arr fla. 2. 
Look on't again, | dare not. I. bt kindle ; 3 x = fire ; to make to burn. þ 4. Fervour of mind. 
arm of purpoſe ; | Love more clear, dedicated toa love more cold, Prayer kindleth our deſire to behold G 
pry. x the dagger. ; Sbaleſp. Macbeth. with the elearneſs lays a night of forrow upon me, ben and the mind, e Niche u. 
'- That on my head all might be viſited, | and with the coldneſs inflames a world of fire contemplative ſight of God, taketh every where 
Thy frailty, and infirmer ſex, forgiv'n ; within me. Sidney, new inflammation; to pray the tiches of the myſte- 


To me committed, and by me expos'd. Million. Its waves of torrent fire inflam'd with rage. 
Not ſtable ; not ſolid. | 


ties of heavenly wiſdom, continually ſtirring up 


| EY 5 Milton. in us correſpondent deſires towards them. FH :ober. 

"He who "A op r 2 3 2. To kindle any paſſion. | IxFLA'M robe, In- flam- ma- tur- gi 
frm ground, and ſo finks; and he who fails in Their luſt was infamed towards her. S/ in. viii. from i int 15 : 

| Wk udtions from right principles, ſtumbles up- 3. To kindle oft pee. * | ins fame. ] Having the power of inflam 
on firm ground, and falls. South, 


More infam d with luſt than rage. Milton. 


1 | The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 
Fo INFLEM) In-ferm”. v. a. [infirmer, Fr. in- Satan, with thoughts inflam's of higheſt deſign, Sar 


in the extremities: ſuch a ſenſation is very confiſt- 


9, Lat.] To weaken; to ſhake; to Puts on ſwift wings. Million. ent with an inflemmeatory diſtemper. Arbuth. on Di-t, 
enfeeble. Not in uſe. : ; 4. To exaggerate; to aggravate. An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this 
Some contrary ſpirits will object this as a ſuffi- A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy life in three days. Pape te Soift. 
cient reaſon to infirm all thoſe points. Raleigh. | inflames his crimes, Addiſon's Spcctator. To INFLA'TE, In-Al7t. v. a. [inflatus, Lat.] 
The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigorate 5. To heat the body morbidly with obſtructed | x. To ſwell with wind. | | 


the ſiniſter fide, which, being dilated, would rather] matter. 


That the muſcle inflated in ti mY 
inf and debilitate it. Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 6 To provoke ; to irritate. $ are inflated in time of reſt, ap- 


pears to the very eye in the faces of children. Ray. 


Ivrremary, In-fer- ma- ry. u. ,. (infirmeric, | A little vain curioſity weighs ſo much with us, Vapours are no other than inflated Zveſiculæ of 
pr.] Lodgings for the ſick. | or the church's peace ſo little, that we ſacrifice the water. Derbam. 
Theſe buildings to be for pri vy lodgings on both | one to the whetting and inflaming of the other. 2. To fill with the breath. 
des and the end for privy galleries, whereof one Decay of Piety. With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous 
khoald be for an infirmary, if any ſpecial perſon | To INFLA'ME, In-flä'm. v. 2. To grow hot, fox, 
hould be ſick. Bacen. | angry, and painful by obſtructed matter. With brazen trumpets and inflated box, 
ImewTy, In-fér-my-ty. n. /. [infirmite, If the veſiculæ are oppreſt, they ame. Wiſem. | To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
Fr.] ; InNFLA'MER, in-fl-mur. 7. J. [from inflame.] Nor wanted horns t inſpire ſagacious hounds, 
i. Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. The thing or perſon that inflames. | ; Dias. 
Infirmity, ; Intereſt is a great i-flamer, and ſets a man on | INFLA T1ON, In-fla-shuͤn. 2. J. [inflatio, Lat. 


Which waits upon worn times,. hath ſomething | perſecution under the colour of zeal. Addiſon. \ from inflate.] The ſtate of being ſwelled 


4 0 | Aſſemblies, who act upon publick principles, with wind; flatulence. 
His wilh'd ability. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. proceed upon influence from particular leaders and Wind coming upwards, infations and tumours 
Diſcover thine i»firmity, inflamers, - Swift. | of the belly are ſigus of a phlegmatick conſtitution. 
That warranteth by law to be thy privilege: Þ | INFLAMMABI'LITY, In-flam-mä-bll“-It-Y. n. /. | Arbuthnet on Diet. 
lam with child, ye bloody homicides. Shag. | [from infammable.] The quality of catch- | To INFLE'CT, in- fickt. v. 4. {infle8o, Lat.] 
If he had done or ſaid any thing amiſs, he de- | ing fire. 1. To bend to turn. 5 : 
ired their worſhips to think it was his infirmities. . This it will do, if the ambient air be impreg- What makes them this one way their race direct, 
| | Shakeſp. nate with ſubtile inflammabilities. Brown. While they a thouſand other ways reject ? 
Are the 3nfirmities of the body, pains, and diſ- Choler is the moſt inflammable part of the | Why do they never once their courſe inflet? Black, 
eaſes his complaints? His faith reminds him of the blood; whence, from its inflammability, it is called Do not the rays of light which fall upon bodies, 
day when this corruptible ſhall put on incorrupti- a ſulphur. + Harvey. | begin to bend before they arrive at the bodies? And 
un, and this mortal immorcality. © Neger. | INFLA'MMABLE, In- fläm'-mäbl. adj. [Fr.]] are they not reflected, refracted, and inflefed by 
, Failing ; weakneſs ; fault. | Eaſy to be ſet on flame; having the quality | one and the ſame principle, acting variouſly in 
A friend Mould bear a friend's infirmitics ; of flaming. various circumſtances ? „„ Newton's Optiche, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. The jnices of olives, almonds, nuts, and pine- | 2. To vary a noun or verb in its terminations, 
; Shakeſp. apples, are all inflammable. Bacon . Natural Hiſtory. INFLE'CTION, in-fltk -Shun. a, J. [infleFio, 
Many infirmities made it appear more requiſite, Licetus thinks it poſſible to extract an inflam- Lat.) a ; | R 
that a wiſer man ſhould have the application of mable oil from the ſtone aſbeſtus. Wilkins. | 1. The a& of bending or turning. 
his intereſt. ;* Clarendon, | Out of water grow all vegetable and animal ſub- Neither the divine determinations, 22 
How difficult is it to preſerve a great name, | ſtances, which conſiſt as well of ſulphureous, fat, | or inflettions of the underſtanding or will of rational 


When he that has acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to | and inflammable parts as of carthy and alcalizate creatures, doth deceive the underſtanding, pervert 


| ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities, as are no ones. Nenoton's Opticki, | the will, or neceſſitate either to auy moral evil. 
{mall diminution to it, Addis. Inflammable ſpirits are ſubtile volatile liquors, Wm, F Hale, 
+ Diſcaſe ; malady, <a | which come over in diſtillation, . miſcible with | 2. Modulation of the voice. 

General laws are like general rules of phyſick, water, and wholly combuſtible. Arbuthnet on Ali, | His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his zeal, 


«cording whereunto, as now, no wiſe man will INFLA'MMABLENESS, in-flim'-mabl-nis. 2. / the motion of his body, and the infedion of his 
_ himſelf to be cured, if there be joined with | .. [from inflammable.] The quality of eaſily | voice, who firſt uttereth them as his own, is that 
s diſeaſe ſome ſpecial” accident, in regard that catching kre. which giveth the very eſſence of inſtruments avail- 


others in the ſame infirmity, but without We may treat of the inflammableneſs of bodies. able to eternal life. . Hooker. 


the like accident, may. Hooker. Boyle. 3. Variation of Aber e ; 1 4. 
umes the races of man may be depraved | InrLamma'T10N, in-flim-mi-shin, 1. /. Lin- The ſame word in the original tongue, by di 
D 3 , Temple. | flammatio, Lat. inflammation, Fr.] | N iaHiecilo and variations, makes _ dia- 
$, m-ferm'- nls. xz. . [from infirm.) Ii. The act of ſetting on flame. 5. | j rerewweed. 
eakneſs.; feebleneſs, gl PSP | To flomeations of 45 from meteors, may have a 1 3 r e inflet.} 
e Periments may diſcover the infirmneſ/7 werful effect upon men. Temple. aving the Fame © * 1 
ee of the peripatetick doctrine. Boyle. | 2. The ſtate of being in flame. This infledive quality of the air aft om _ 
rr, Infiks'. v. 4. linfoxus, Lat.] To] The flame extendeth not beyond the inflamma- | cumbrance and confuſion of aſtronomi cal obſerva- -1 , 
em; to ſet; to faſten. ble effluence, but cloſely adheres unto the original | tions. 74 Derbam, _ 4 
a And at the point two ſtings infixed are Oe of its inflammation. Brown, | INFLEXIBI LITY, In-fl&ks' --bil 2 t-. 1. J . 
3 ſharp, that ſharpeſt ſteel exceeden kur. Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, ex- INFLE/X1BLENESS, in-fltks'Jhl-nls- - 3 


ſow. fling that the lamps within them were burning [inflexibilite Fr. from ine xible.] 
| 4 never lov'd myſelf, 129 —_— —_—_ were firſt buried: whereas the inflan- | 1. Stiffneſs ; quality of reſiſting flexure, 
ay ; infixed, Thehold myſelf, | mation of fat and viſcous vapours doth preſently | 2. Obſtinacy ; temper not to bent ; incx- - 
= Oc fatt ring table af her eye. Shakeſp. | vaniſh. _—_ Nau Dadalus. | yorr pertinacy- | 


* 
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INF. . | INF 


(FLEXIBLE, In-Hdks- Abl. adj. [Fr. inflexibilis, | them, their utter annihilation could not chuſe The moon hath an i»/.x;; 
125 x fe : but follow. Hooker. | prefſions upon their — power to make im. 
1. Not to be bent or incurvated,. _ | A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have | e Txro'LD, In-fü Id. v. 4. Cin ang 8 
| Such errors as are but acorns in our younger a greater influence upon his own content than all involve ; to inwrap to incloſ d T 
| brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and become | the conſtellations and planets of the ike lutions. | "oe With ino. 
inflexible to the powerful arm of reaſon. Brown. | h Taylor. For all the creſt à dr by 

Too great rigidity and elaſticity of the fibres | Forcknowledge had no influence on their fault. With — — 4 8 
make them inflexible to the cauſes, to which they 4 . Milton. | His golden wings. pread 
ought to yield. Arbuthnot. | Religion hath ſo great an influence upon the feli- Noble Banquo, let me in/ol7thes Fairy Yuen, 


The man reſolv'd and ſteady to his truſt, out of a dread of the divine vengeance in another | 


| ; - 
2. Not to be prevailed on ; immoveable. - | city of men, that it ought to be upheld, not only And hold thee to my heart. $1.47 
g Ups 
| 


0 B n 
Infleribie to ill, and obſtinately juſt. Aduiſon. world, but out of regard to temporal proſperity. The prone he * nah — Prepare 
A man of an upright and inflexible temper, in | | | Tilleiſon. | Who, for their own forgetſul, ſeck hö 
the execution of his country's laws, can overcome Our inconſiſtency in the purſuit of ſchemes Tnfold his limbs in bands and fl his. book, 
all private fear. | Addiſon. | n digeſted, has a bad influence on our af- food. * 13 2 = 
Not to be changed or altered. airs. S Addiſon. | . | led, 
: The nature of things is inflexible, and their na- So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have b * _ * 5 and wings her feet ful, 
.- tural relations unalterable: we muſt bring our ence upon them, but not produce a laſting effect. 70 1 114 In-f8'-1v4 : Pipe 
naderfardags to things, and not bend things to | Atterbury, | © 9 INFO LIATE, In-t0-lyat, 2, a. [in and ,. 
our fancies. Watts. Where it ought to have greateſt influen:e, this lium, Lat.) To cover with leaves, Not 
INFLE'X18LY, in-Aldks/-lb-13. adv. [from in- obvious indiſputable truth is little regarded. Rogers, wy 19 uſed, 3 25 VS 
Fexible.] Inexorably; invariably ; without | To. INFLUENCE, In'-fli-ens. v. a. [from the 3 „ene infoliate and di 
relaxation or remiſhon, noun.] To act upon with directive or im- 24 5 Bree, 


It ſhould be begun early, and iafex;bly kept to, | ulſive power; to modify to any purpole ; ToIN FO RM, In- farm. v. a. [informer Fr. 
till there appears not the leaſt reluctancy. Lacks, | E A lead to any — Ee 2150 informo, Lat.] 


To INFLICT, in-fllk't. v. a. [infligo, inflidus, | By thy kind pow'r and influencing care, r. To anumate ; to actuate by vital powen, 
Lat. infliger, Fr.] To put in act or impoſe | The various creatures move, and live, and are, | „ All alike ir; 5 
as a puniſhment. 1 Milton. With radiant light, asglowing ir'n with fire, My, 
| I know no pain, they can iaſlic upon him, | Theſe experiments ſucceed after the ſame man- Let others better mold the running ria 
Will make him ſay I moy'd him to thoſe arms, ner in vacuo as in the open air, and therefore are not Of metals, and 1 orm the breathing braſs, 
k | Shakeſp. > influenced by the weight or preſſure of the atmoſ- | And ſoften into fleſh a marble face, Dryden's Bu 
Sufficient is this puniſhment which was inflied. phere. | Newton's Opticks. | As from chaos, huddl d and deform'd, 
2 Cor. ii. | This landing revelation wasatteſted inthe moſt | Ide god ſtruck fire, and lighted up the lamy 
What the potent victor in his rage ſolemn and credible manner; and is ſufficient to That beautify the ſky; ſo he i»form'/ 
Can elſe infi?, | Milton. | influence their faith and practice, if they attend. This il}-ſhap'd body with a daring ſoul, 
What heart could wiſh, what hand inſlict this | Atterbury. Dryden erd Ly, 
| 


By luxury we condemn ourſelves to greater tor- lation of one law, broken through ; and the prin- This ſovereign arbitrary foul 
ments than have been yet invented by anger or ciple which inflyenced their obedicnce has loſt its Informs, and moves, and animates the whole, 


; 
| | | 3 
f dire diſgrace? Dryden An. All the reſtraint men are under is, by the vio- Breath igforms this fleeting frame. Pri, 
| 
; 
| 


revenge, or i»flifted by the greateſt tyrants upon efficacy on them. . Rogers. | 1 f Ulacdn 
the worlt of men. Temple. FNFLUENT, In“ flu-Ent. adj, [influens, Lat.] While life informs theſe limbs, the king reh 
ix»L1cTeR, In-Alk-thr. n. / [from infi2.)] Flowing in, Well to deſerve be all my cares employ'd, Pu, 


He who puniſhes. The chief intention of chirurgery, as well as 2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 
evenge is commonly not bounded, but ex- medicine, is keeping a juſt equilibrium between ledge ;. to acquaint. Before the thing com 
tended to the utmoſt power of the inflifer. the influent fluids and vaſcular ſolids. Arbuthnot. municated was anciently put ith ; now 

1 be Government of the Tongue. | INFLUE'NTIAL, In- flü-en“-shäl. adj. [from in- generally. of; ſometimes 1. 1 know 1 

- InFLYCT1ON, in-Alk'-shun. 2. /. [from infie.)| fuence.] Exerting influence or power. how properly. 


1. The act of ufing puniſhments. Dur now overſhadowed ſouls may be emblemed | The drift is to inform their minds wil ſans 
: So our decrees, buy thoſe cruſted globes, whoſe influential emiffions | method of reducing the laws into their orig 
Dead to iaflictian, to themſelves are dead; are interrupted by the interpoſal of the benighted | cauſes. Haig, 
And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shateſp. | element. ' Glanville. l have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 


Sin ends certainly in death; death not only as The inward ſprings and wheels of the corporal Been well inform'd of them, and with cautions 
to merit, but alſo as to actual inflifion. South. machine, on the moſt ſublimed intellectuals, are Slaleſe 
2. R eee * dangerouſly influential. Glanville. ne mom by oe e's Low a 2 
at, but thy malice, mov'd thee to miſdeem ö 75 SSP e long ſpeeches rather contoun * 

Ol righteous Job; than cruelly to afflit him e ee 9280 ormed his underſtanding; 2 
With all iii But his patience won. Mili. We, will enquire whether there be, in the foot- I The difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe inform 
Hoy deſpicable are the threats of a creature as ſteps of nature,' any fach vranſmifion and influx us but from wrong applying our notions. 7% 
potent as ourſelves, when compared with the | of immateriate virtues, and what the force of Ima- Though 1 may not be able to inform menu 
Wrath of an-Almighty Judge, whoſe power ex- gination is, either upon the body imaginant, or than. they know, yet I may give them the c 


le 


1. Act of flowing into any thing. 


tends to eternal infifions. * | ers: : , 4 on to conſider. 
lis ſevereſt 7 are in Mt of | © "Ty _ Lav of zu ale rr cbr ang The ancients examined in what _ 4 
juſtice and righteouſneſs. Rogers. the ſpirits, why, the ſpirits continually flowing in | beauty of good poſtures, as their works f. * 
InfLYCT1VE, in-fik*tly. adj. [inflitive, Fr. | without let, doth it not always remain ſo? Ray. by abr uh, | hs, who wi 
from infi#.} That which impofes a puntſh- An elaſtick fibre, like a bow, the more extend- | le may be fgnorant of theſe — 1 
ment. | cd, it reſtores itſelf with the greater force: if the never take the pains to employ his ; 
INFLUENCE, In'-fta-ens. 2. /. [influence, Fr. | fpring be deſtroyed, it is like a bag, only paſſive Form hamlelt of them. lch. and rig 
infuo, Lat.] | | E as to the influx of the liquid, ' ©, Heber hc, . Tounderſtand the , eee ww 
1. Power of the celeſtial aſpects operating up- 2. Infuſion.; intromifion. + is enough: few inform theniſclves in tee , 
on terreſtrial bodies and affairs. I,here is another life after this; and the iflux _.. ity tends to nabe 
| The ſacred influence of light appears. Milton. of the knowledge of God, in relation to this ever- A more. proper ee Jena Br 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own; - laſling life, is infinitely of moment. + Hale.“ ratten more informing 22 ung of vl 
Their influence dreaded, as their ways be 7 h power. In this fenſe it is now *. rel LO 5p og * 3 kingdom fa 
J | n rior. | not uſed. i ; r . 
2. Aſcendant power; power of directing or Adam, in innocence, might have held, by the informed in ſome parts of your _ * 
7 modifying. It was anciently followed by] continued influx of the divine will and power, a. | $+* To offer an accuſation to à — < 
into 3 now, leſs properly, by upon. '- tate of immortality, Hale, |  Textullus infarmed the governor 1 
Incomparable lady, your commandment doth | Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſh, yet | | nl 
not only give me the-will, but the power to obey: } © they have a great i»flux upon rivers, ponds, and | To In ro'RM, In-farm. v. . To 8 
von; ſuch iyfluerce/hath your exrelſencg. Sidkey; lakes. Hale. ligence. © 


God hath his influence into the very eſſenct of all | InFLv'x10U 8, In-flaks'-yls. adj, [from in- 
thingy, without which influence of Deity Supporting Auæ.] Influential, . Not uſed, | 


It is the blood buſineſs which inf) 
| Thus to mine bK 0 


—_—— 


INV 
in-fa'rm-Al. ad}. [from inform." 
In — not . A word not 
uied. 


Theſe poor informal women are no more 
But inſtruments of ſome more mightier member, 


That ſets them on. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
Inro'aMANnT, In- fd r-mänt. 1. J. [Fr.) 
1. One who gives information or inſtruction. 
; He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made 
of terms which his informant underſtands, 
though the ideas be unknown to him which his 
informant has under thefe words. Watts. 
. One who exhibits an accuſation. 
InFoRMA'TION, In-for-mA'-shiin, ' n, /. (Lin- 
-  formatio, Lat. from inform.) 
x. Intelligence given ; inſtruction. 
| But reaſon with the fellow, 
Left you ſhould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded. Shakeſp. Coriolanns. 
The active informations of the intellect filling 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and dit- 
tin& perfection of practice. South's Sermons. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that 
the things they were continually to give and re- 
ceive information about, might be the caſier and 
- quicker underſtood. Locle. 
He ſhould regard the propriety of his words, 
and get ſome infurmation in the ſubject he intends 
to handle. Swift. 
Theſe men have had longer opportunities of 
- information, and are equally concerned with our- 
ſelves. 
4. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 
3. The a& of informing or accuſing. 


Isr0'RMER, In-fi'r-mar. 2. /. [from inform.) 
1. One who gives inſtruction or intelligence. 
This writer is either biaſſed by an inclination 

to believe the worſt, or a want of judgment to 
chuſe his informers. Soft. 


s. One who diſcovers offenders to the ma- 
giſtrate. 


There were ſpies and informer: ſet to work to 
watch the company. L'Eftrange. 
Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 

Nor ſly informer watch theſe words to draw 

Within the reach of treaſon. Pope. 
Informers are a deteſtable race of people, al- 

though ſometimes neceſſary. Swift. 


Ixro'RMIDABLE, In-fa'r-my-dabl. adj. [in 
and ſormidabilis, Lat.] Not to be feared ; 
not to be dreaded. 

Of ſtrength, of courage haughty, and of-limb 

Heroick built, though of terreſtrial mold; 

Foe not informidable, exempt from wound. Milton. 
Inro'amiTY, in-fär-my-ty. n. /. [from in- 
Jormis, Eat.} Shapeleflneſs. 
| From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue 

a-ſmallnefs in the excluſion; but this inferreth no 

informity. Brown's Yulgar Errours. 

InFo RMOVs, In-fir-mis. adj. [informe, Fr. 


mformis, Lat.] Shapeleſs; of no regular 
figure. 


Repers. 


That a bear brings forth her young informors- 


and unſhapen, which ſhe faſhioneth after by 
licking them. over; is an opinion delivered by 
ancient writers. Brown's YVulgar Errours. 
Nro'aTUNATE, In-fA'r-tshi-ntt. adj. [in- 
_ fortune, Fr. infortunatus, Lat.] Unhappy. 


See UNFORTUNATE, which is commonly 


uſed. 


Derhin, deſtitute of all hopes, having found all | 
20 * falſe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly accept 


of the condition. : Bacon Henry VII. 
20 Is FRA*ET, Infrakt'; v. a. li Hractus, 
Lat.] To break. Not uſe. 


. from gradual flope to dope, — 4 

| Vith wild iafra&:d courſe and leſſen'd roar, 

© gas e ended. Töne | 
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INF 


] InFRA'CTION, In-fräk“-shün. u. , linfraftion, 
Fr. infractio, Lat.] The act of breaking; 
breach; violation of treaty. 

By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whoſe wrath 
Puniſh'd the infra&ion of my former faith. Waller. 
| The wolves, pretending an in fraction in the 

abuſe of their hoſlages, fel upon the ſheep with- 
out their dogs. L' Eftrange. 
INFRA'NGIBLE, In-frin'-dzhlbl. adj. Lin and 
Frangible.) Not to be broken. 
The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, 
extremely compacted and hard, which compacted- 
neſs and hardneſs is a demonſtration that nothing 
could be produced by them, ſince they could ne- 
ver cohere. Cheyne. 
INFRE'QUENCY, In-fre-kwen-sF. n. /. [infre- 
quentia, Lat.] Uncommonneſs ; rarity. 
The abſence of the gods, and the infrequency of 
objeAs, made her yield. Broome on the Odyſſey. 
INFRE'QUENT, In-fre'-kwent, adj. {nfrequens, 

L at.] Rare; uncommon. 

To INFRIGIDATE, In-fridzh'-y-dit. v. a. [in 
and frigidus, Lat.] To chill; to make cold. 
The drops reached little further than the ſur- 


_ 


gidate thoſe upper parts of the glaſs: Boyle. 
T ng \ NGE, in-frindzh', v. a. [infringo, 
at. 
t. To violate; to break laws or contracts. 
Thoſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the firſt man that did th' edi infringe, 
Had ar ſwer'd for his deed. Shak. M.aſ. for Meaf. 
Having infrirg'd the law, 1 wave my right 
As king, and thus ſubmit myſelf to fight. Waller. 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. 
Homilies, being plain and popular inſtructions, 
do not infringe the efficacy, although but read. 


Hocher. 
Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe 


From all that may ie delight is free. Waller. 


IxFRINGEMENT, Iin-frindzh'-mtnt. . /. 
[from infringe.) Breach ; violation. 
The puniſhing of this infringement is proper to 
that juriſdiction againſt which the contempt is. 
Clarendon. 
INFRI'NGER, in-frindzh'-ar. 2. /. [from in- 
fringe.) A breaker; a violator. 
A clergyman's habit ought to be without any 
lace, under a ſevere penalty to be inflicted on 


—— 


InNFU'NDIBULIFORM, In-fan'-d$tbtil-y-farm. 
n. /. [infundibulum and forma, Lat.) Of 
the ſhape of a funnel or timdiſh. 


face of the liquor, whoſe coldneſs did not infri- 4 


the infringers of the provincial conſtitution. Aylife. 


"ING 
Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe; 


| The muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou infpire the 


muſe, | 
He infus'd P 
Bad influence into th' uawary breaſt, Millan. 
In fit into their young breaſts ſuch a noble ar- 
dour as will make them renowned. Alien. 
Meat muſt be with money bought; 
$he therefore, upon ſecond thought, 
Tnfui'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 
Some ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth. Swift. 
3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle heat ; 
to macerate ſo as to extract the virtues of 
any thing without boiling. | 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them 
in a quart of vinegar. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. To make an infuſion with any ingredient ; 
to ſupply, to tincture, to ſaturate with any 
thing infuſed. Not uſed. 
Drink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter and 


eaſier than meat and drink together. Bacon, 
5. To inſpire with. Not uſed. 
'Fhou didft ſmile, | 
Infuſed with a fortitude from heav'n. Shaleſp. 


Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity, 
And make him, naked, foil a man at arms. Shak, 
INFU'SIBLE, In-fä“-zibl. adj. (from infuſe.) 
1. Poſlible to be infuſed. 
From whom the doctrines being infeaſible into 


all, it will be more neceſſary to forewarn all of 
the danger of them. 


Hammond. 


2. Incapable of diſſolution; not fuſible; that 


cannot be molten. 

Vit riſication is the laſt work of fire, and a fuſion - 
of the ſalt and earth, wherein the fuſible falt draws 
the carth and infſible part into one continuum. 
| Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

Ixrv's tox, In-fa'-2han. . /. [infuffon, Fr. 
infu/io, Lat.] | 
1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. 

Our language has received innumerable ele- 
gancies and improvements from that infuſion of 
Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out of the 
poetical paſſages in holy writ. Addiſen. 


2. The act of pouring into the mind; inſpi- 
ration. 


when thoſe things which he did and ſuffered ſor 
us are imputed to us for rightcouſacſs; partly by 
habitual and real infuſion, as when grace is in- 
wardly beſtowed on earth, and afterwards more 
fully both our ſouls and bodies in glory. Hooker, 
| 3; Suggeſtion ; whiſper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 


InFu'RIATE, In-f-rytt. adj. [in and furia, 
Lat.] Enraged; raging. | 
At th' other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate. Milton. 
Fir'd by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th' infuriate hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. 


Thomſon. 
Ixrusca“Tiox, In-füs-kà'-shün. . / [in- 


„ 


blackening. 
To INFU'SE, in-fa'z. D. a. Lin ſiſer, Fr. in- 
Fuſus, Lat.] 1 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. | 
| Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 


My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t infuſe, 
Wherewith thou didit intoxicate my youth. Denb. 
Why ſhould he deſire to have qualities i»/ſcd- 
into his ſon, which himſelf never poſſeſſed? Swift. 
2. Fo pour into the mind; to infpire-into. 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts 
Of our firſt parents all the rules of good, 
So that their {kill infus'd ſurpaſs d all arts | 
That ever were before, or ſince the flood. Davies. 


Fuſeatus, Lat.] The act of darkening or 


Into the trunks of men. Shateſp. Merch. of Venice. 


and-ſpend much time, during which they did nor 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with their 
in fuſiunt. | Clarendon. 
Here his folly and his wiſdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or inſigſun of other men. 
| Sr . 
4. The act of ſtee ping any thing in moiſture- 
without boiling. 
Repeat the infu/ion of the body oſtener. Bacon. 
5. The liquor made by infuſon. e 
To have the ifi ſtrong, in thoſe bodics 
which have imer ſpirits, repeat the ia, of 
the body oftener. 


| —_— 


acen., 


fuſed. A word not authoriſed. © 
Still let my ſong a nobler note aſſume, _  , 
And ſing th' infuſwve force of Spring on man. 
Tais. 

trance; paſſage in. An old word. 


evil which is looked for, and holdeth in all thoſe 
| . which are at his back; ©. Het 
Ix6ANNA'TION, In-gar-ni-gfifin. 2. £ i 
gannare, Ital.) Ch | 
juggle ; deluſion; 4mpoſture;, trick; light. 


EF» 


* 


< A word neither uſed nor neceſſary. 
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We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as 


Ixrv'sivE, In-fü“- slv. adv. [from ie. 
Having the power of infuſion, or being in- 


Inca're, in-gYt. 2. . [in and gaié.] En- 


One noble perſon ſtoppeth the i gate of all that 


; * : 
eat; fraud; deception ;* 


— — 
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Whoever ſhall rcſign their reaſona, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to 
reſiſt ſuch trivial ingannations from others, are 
within the line of vulgarity. Brown. 

Ix64/THERING, In'-gith”-ur-Ing. . / [in 
and gathering.) The act of getting in the 
harveſt. 


Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt of ingathbering, when 
out of the field. 


thou haſt gathered in thy labours 
| | Exod, xxlil. 16. 

Ix o, Ing', in the names of places, ſignifies 
a meadow, from the Saxonins, of the ſame 
import. 

TolIxGE'MINATE, [n-dzhem'-my-nit. v. a. | in- | 
gemino, Lat.] To double; to repeat. 

He would often ingen:inate the word peace, peace. 

; Clarendon. 

InGEMINA'TION,in-dzhim'-mF-ni''-shtn. / 
[in and geminatio, Lat.] Repetition; re- 

duplication. | 

IxGE/NDERER, In-dzhin'-dir-dr. . . [from 
ingender.] He that generates. See Ex- 
GENDER, 

IxGE'NERABLE, in-dzh&n'-&-ribl. adj. [in 
and generate.) Not to be produced or | 
brought into being. 

Divers naturaliſts eſteem the alr, as well as 
other elements, to be ingenerable and incorrupti- 


bie. Boyle. 
IncGe/NnERATE, in-dzh&n'-&-ret. } adj 
InGE/NERATED, In-dzhen'-E-ra-tid. 1 


[ingeneratus, Lat.] 
1. Inborn; innate; mbred. 

Thoſe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
things to ſerve his ambition, than true quallties 
Ingenerate in his judgment or nature. 

In divers children their ingenerate and ſeminal | 

wers lie deep, and are of flow. diſcloſure. Wotton. 

Thoſe noble habits are ingencrated in the ſoul, 
as religion, gratitude, ohediance, and tranquillity. 

5 Hale Origin of Man lind. 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uſed. 


Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the fame, from per- 
ſons preſumed as far from us in condition as time; | 


| 


that is, our firſt and.ingenerated ſorèſathers. Brown. 
IN GE'NIOUS, [n-dzhe-nyus. adj, lingenicux, 
Fr. ingenio/tes, Lat.] | 
1. Witty; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius, 
Tis a per*lous boy, . 
> Bold, quick, ingenioue, forward, capable. Shateſp. 
Our ingenious friend Cowley not only has em- 
ployed much cloquence to perſuade that truth in 
Fi reface, but has in one of his poems given a 
5 of it, | . . Boyle. 
The more iagenious men are, the more they are 
apt to trouble themſelves. Temple. 
a. Mental; intellectual. Not in uſe. | 
The king is mad; how ſtiff is my vile ſenſe, | 
That 1 ſtand up, and have ingenious iceling | 
Of my huge ſorrows! beiter I were diſtract. Shak. | 
'INGE/NIOUSLY, in-dzh&-nyds-Ip. adv. [from 
ingenious.) Wittily ; ſubtily. D | 
I will not pretend to judge by common fears, 


or the ſchemes of men too ingenzouſly politick. | 


_ emple. 
InGE/NIOUSNES8, Jo-dzhe'-nytis-nls. 1. / 
[from ingenious.) Wittineſs; ſubtilty ; 
ſtrength of genius. 
The greater appearance of ingeniouſneſs there is 
in the practice I am diſapproving, the more dan- 
gerous it j. ä Boyle. 
InGE'NITE, in-dzh&n'-lt. adj. {zpgenitus, Lat.] 
Innate ; inborn ; native; ingenerate. 
Ariſtatle affirms the mind to be at firſt a mere 
raſa tabula ; and that notions are not #ngenite, and 
unprinted by the finger of Nature, but by the 
Aatter and more languid impreſſions of ſenſe, being 
only the reports of obſervation, and the reſult of 


* 


Jo many repeated experiments. Soutb. 
Me giye them this ingentte, moving farce, 


* 


Gilſon's Camden. 


Bacon. 


_ court, i * 5 M. 


© - Romach, 


ING. 


Incexvity, In-dzhꝭ- und- t-5. 1. /. {ingenuit?, 
Fr. from inge nung.] 

1. Openneſs ; fairneſs; candour; freedom 
from diſſimulation. 

Such of high quality, or rather of particular 
note, as ſhall fall under my pen, I ſhall not let 
paſs without their due character, being part of 
my profeſſed ingenuity. Wotton. 

My conſtancy Ito the plancts give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openneſs | 
Io jeſuits; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Donne. 

Iknow not whether it be more ſhame or wonder, 
that men can ſo put off ingenuity, and the native 
greatneſs of their kind, as to deſcend to fo bale, fo 
ignoble a vice Government of the Tongue, 

If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, di- | 
reQly confeſs, you muſt commend his ige, 
and pardon the fault, be it what it will. Locle. 

2. [From ingenious.) Wit; invention; ge- 
nius; ſubtilty; acuteneſs. 

Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and become 
not the genius of manly ingenuities. Broten. 

The ancient atomical hypotheſis might have 
ſlept for ever, had not the ingenuity of the preſent 
age recalled it from its urn and filence. Glanville, 

Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, ingenuity 
of diſcourſe, nor ſineneſs of converſation, to en- 
tertain or delight any one. | South. 

A pregnant inſtante how far virtue ſurpaſſes 
ingenuity, and how much an honeſt ſimplicity is 
preferable to fine parts and ſubtile ſpeculations. 

| Woodward. 
INGE'NUOUS, Iin-dzh&n'-ni-fs. adj. Lin- 
genuus, Lat.) | | 
t. Open; fair; candid; generous; noble. 
Many ſpeeches there are of Job's, whereby his 
wiſdom and other virtues may appear; but the 
glory of an ivgenuous mind he hath purchaſed by 
. theſe words only, Behold, I will lay mine hand 
upon my mouth; I have ſpoken once, yet will l 
not therefore maintain argument ; yea twice, 
howbeit for that cauſe further I will not proceed. 
; Hooker. 
Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuous 
and noble ardour, as would not fail to make many 
of them renowned. Milton. 
If an ingenuous deteſtation of falſehood be but 
carefully and early inſtilled, that is the true and 
genuine method to obviate diſhoneſty. Locke. 
2. Freeborn ; not of ſervile extraction. 
Subject ion, as it preſerves property, peace, and 
ſafety, ſo it will ne ver diminiſh rights nor ngenuors 
libertios. King Charles, 
IncE'NUoUILY, in-dzhèn“-u-üs-Ix. adv. 
{fram ingenuous.] Openly ; fairly; can- 
didly ; generouſly. | 
Tngenuouſly 1 ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee. Shateſp. Timon. 
It wasanotable obſervation of a wiſe tather, and 


a... Di. 


a. 


1 


r 


no leſs . confeſſed, that thoſe which held 
and perſuaded preſſure of conſciences were com- 


monly intereſted. Bacon. 
I will izgenuouſly confeſs, that the helps were 


Dryden. 
IxnGeE/NVOUSNESS, In-dzhen'-nfi-as-nls. 2. . 
[from ingenuous.] Openneſs ; fairneſs ; 
candour. 22 


I'NGENY, in'-dzh&-ny. u. /. [ingenium, Lat.] | 


Genius; wit. Not in uſe. 

Whatever of the production of his ingeny comes 
into foreign parts, is highly valued. Boyle. 

ToINGE'ST, in-j6&st'. v. a. [ingeſtus, Lat.] 

To throw into the ſtomach. 

Nor will we affirm that iron, ingeſted, receiveth 
in the belly of the ofteridge no alteration. Brown. 

Some the long funnePs curious mouth extend, 


þ 


Through which ing:fed meats with eaſe deſcend, 
| 3 N © Blackmore, | 
InGE/sTiON, In-dahés“,tshün. =. /. [from | 


ingeſt.) The act 


taken from divines of the church of England. [ 


{Fr 


of "throwing into the 


9 
1 
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It has got tom enough to grow into zt. 
diincnſion, which is med | by the 4 2 
reien of milk and other food, * 
time after 8838 ee 

INGLORIOUsS, in-glô-xryds. adj. ine 
LA] Void of honour ; mean f — 
ory. 
: LA fear return them back to Egypt, chuſn 
T-$lorious life with ſervitude. M; 2 

It was never held ing/dricu; of derogatory for a 
king to be guided by his great council, nor dic. 
honourable for ſubjects to yield and bow to their 
king. Flows, 

vet though our arniy brought not conqueſt home 
did not from the fight ing/orions come, Dryden 

INGLO'RIOUSLY, In-gl6-ryus-19, adv. [from 
inglorious.) With ignominy ; with want of 
glory. 
This vaſe the chief oꝰercome, 
Repleniſh'd not ing/orioufly at home. Pope. 
IN Or, In'-g6t. u. /. [lingot, Fr. or from 
ingegoteh melted, Dut.] A maſs of metal, 

Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great ingotz, and to wedges ſquare, Sper, 

If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 
Fot like an aſs, Whoſe back's with ige bound, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloadeth thee. Shakeſp. Meaſ. for Mia. 

Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 

Tngots of gold and ſilver heap'd on high. Dryden, 

Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, in- 
trinſically and ſolidly valuable. Prizr, 

To InGRA'FP, In-grif'. v. a. [in and graf.] 
t. To propagate trees by infition. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraf, how to inoculate. May's Vi. 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the ſtock 
of another; as, he ingrafted an apple upon 
a crab. | 
3. To plant or introduce any thing not native, 
All his works on me, | 
Good or not good, ingraft, my merits thoſe 
Shall perfect, and for thoſe alone. Milttn, 

As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; 
This fellow would izgraft a foreign name 
Upon our ſtock. . 

4. To fix deep; to ſettle. 

For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural thirſt 
after knowledge ingrafted in' us. Hooker, 

Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an ingraft infirmity. Shakeſp. Othells, 

Ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar. Shakeſp. 

INGRA'FTMENT, In-graft-meEnt. 2. /. [from 
ingraft.] 
1. The act of ingrafting. 
2. The ſprig ingrafted. 
IN GRA“ TE, In-gri't. adj, [ingratus, 
IxnGRA'TEFUL, In-gri't-fal. F Lat. ingrat, Fr.] 
Ingrate is proper, but ingrateſul leis proper 
than ungrateful. | 
1. Ungrateful ; unthankful. 
That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Sp. Coriolanur. 
And you degen'rate, you ingrate revolts. Shak. 
So will fall 7 
„He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? 
Whoſe but his own ? Ingrate ; he had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, 
Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. 3ſilton, 
Perfidious and ingrate / 
His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. Pope's Ody/ 
2+ hs ear, to the ſenſe, * 
The cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or in- 
. grate to the hearing, may receive light by that 
which is pleaſing and grateful to the fight. 


. 7 — 
that 8 mu a ſuort 


Harv, 


Dryden, 


| Bacon . Natural Hiftory. 
He gives no ingrateful food. Millen, 


To INGRA'TIATE, in-gri'-shit. v. a. (in and 
gratia, Lat.) To put in favour; to re- 


commend to kindneſs. It has <vith before 
Thoſe 


the perſon whoſe fayour is ſought. 


IN G 


Thale have been far from receiving the rewards | 
of ſuch iagrat/atings with the peo le. King Charles 


Their managers make them 
air, and 


ſervice, accommodate his counſe 
tions. 


of evil for good; unthankfulneſs. 
Tagratitude / thou marble-hearted fiend, 


More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſt thee in a child, 


Shakeſp. King Lear. 
Tagratitude is abhorred both by God and man, 


and vengeance attends thoſe that repay evil for 
L' Eftrange. 


Than the ſea monſter. 


Nor was it with ingratitud: return'd, 
In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn'd; 


One joy poſſeſs d em both, and in one grief they 
Dryden. 
Inca DiE Nr, In-gr&-dzhEnt. n. /. Lingredi- 


mourn' d. 


ent, Fr. ingrediens, Lat.] 
1. Component part of a bo 
different materials. 


armies in the 
give them their word; the more to in- 
gratiate themſelves toit them, that they ſignify 
nothing leſs than future laughter and deſolation. 
| | Addifon. 
Politicians, who would rather ingratiate them- 
ſelves with their ſovereign than promote his real 
to his inclina- 
Spectator. 
IsGRA'TITUDE, in-grät“ty-tüd. . . lin- 
gratitude, Fr. in and gratitude.] Retribution 


, conſiſting of 
It is commonly uſed 


INH 


The river flows redundant; 


Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 
Ingulfstheir whole militia, quick immerſt. Phillips. 


2. To caſt into a gulf. 
If we adjoin to the lords, whether they prevail 
or not, we inguſf ourſelves into aſſured danger. 


gurgito, Lat.] To ſwallow down. Did. 
INGURGITA'T1ON, in-gar-dzhy-ti'-shin. 2. / 
(from ingurgitate.] The act of ſwallowing. 


— — 


Lat] Not perceptible by the taſte. 


— 


ducted into the lungs. 


| qualified, 


dwell in; to hold as a dweller. 


Hayward. 
To INGU'RGITATE, In-gür-dzhy-tàt. w. a. in- 


INGU'STABLE, In-gas'-t4bl. adj. Lin and gu/to, 


As for their taſte, if the cameleon's nutriment 
be air, neither can the tongue be an inſtrument 
thereof ; for the body of the clement is inguſtable, 
void of all ſapidity, and without any action of the 
tongue, is, by the rough artery, or wizzen, con- 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
INHA'BILE, In-hab'-H. adj. (inhabile, Fr. inha- 

bilis, Lat.] Unſkilful ; unready ; unfit ; un- 


ToINHA'BIT, in-hab/-It. v. a. [habito, Lat.] To 


Not all are partakers of that grace wherebyChriſt 


— 


of the ſimples of a medicine. 
The ointment is made of divers ingredients, 
whereof the hardeſt to come by is the moſs upon 
the ſkull of a dead man unburied. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients pierc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 
That Adam, now enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. | 
Milton. 
By this way of analyſis we may proceed from 
compounds to ingredients, and from motions to the 
forces producing them; and in general, from ef- 
ſects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes 
to more general ones, till the argument end. in 
the more general: Newton. 
have often wondered, that learning is not 
thought a proper ingredient in the education of a 
woman of quality or fortune. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Parts, knowledge, and experience, are excellent 
ingredient. in a public character. Rogers. 
Water is the chief jagredient in all the animal 
fluids and ſolids. A, buthnot on Aliments. 
2. It is uſed by Temple with into, properly, 
but not according to cuſtom. Wh 
Spleen is a bad ingredient into any other diſtem- 
per. | Temple. 
Fxcress, In“-grés. 1. .. (ingreſs, Lat.] En- 
trance; power of entrance; intromiſſion. 
All putrefactions come from the ambient hody ; 
either by iagreſ of the ſubſtance of the ambient 
body into the body putrefied ; or elſe by exci- 
tation of the hody putrefied by the body ambient. 


Bacon. 


Thoſe air-bladders, by a ſudden ſubſidence, meet 


again by the ingrgſi and egreſs of the air. Arbuth. 


Ixcxt's810N, In'-gresh-an. u. /. Lingraſion, Fr. 
ingreſio, Lat.] The act of enterin 2 06dh 
Ide fire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too 
ſuddenly, and break'it all in pieces to get ingreſſion. 
Digby on Bodies. 
IsGUISAL, ing'-gwy-nAl. adj. [inguinal, Fr. 
inguen, Lat.] Belonging to the groin. 
The plague ſeems to be a particular diſcaſe, 
characteriſed with eruptions in buboes, by the in- 


ſlammation and ſup 1 4h £* 
* puration of the axillary, ingui- 
"al, and other glands. Arbuthaot: 


7 IL, In-gülf': v. 4. Cin and gu 

1. To W in a 8 493. 

„„ Ariver 1 

Paſs d underneath ingulpb'd,. | 
Caſt out from, God, he falls 


ofundity. 
Alias. 


N in-hab'-it. v. 2. To dwell; to 
ve. 


Learn what creatures there inhabit, Milton. 
They ſay, wild beaſts inhabit here 
But grief and wrong ſecure my fear. Waller. 


INHA'BITABLE, In-h4b'-p-tabl. adj. [from in- 
habit.) 
1, Capable of affording habitation. 
The fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns, with ſyſtems 
of inhabitable planets moving about them. Locke. 
2. | Inhabitable, Fr.] Incapable of inhabitants; 
not habitable ; uninhabitable. Not in uſe. 
The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
| Or any other ground inþabitable.. Sbaleſp. 
Ina a'BITANCE, In-hab'-It-ans. 2. , [from in- 
habit.) Reſidence of dwellers. 
So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, teſtify 
a former. inhabitazce. Carew's Surv. of Cornwall. 
In HA'BITANT, In-häb'-it-àAnt. 2. /. {from in- 
Habit.] Dweller; one that lives or reſides in 
a place. s 
In this place they report that they ſaw inhab:- 
tante, which were very fair and fat people. Albot. 
If the fervour of the ſun were the ſole cauſe of 
blackneſs in any land of negroes, it were alſo rea- 
ſonable that inhabitants of the ſame latitude, ſub- 
jected unto the ſame vicinity of the ſun, ſhould 


alſo partake of the ſame hue. Brown. 
For his ſuppoſed love a third 

Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ftands amaz'd to find his dear. 

A wild inhabitant of th' air. Waller. 


What happier natures ſhrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
NHABITA'TION, [n-hab-y-ti-shun. ./. [from 

mhabit.] 
1. Habitation ; place of dwelling. 
- Univerſal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation periſh'd. Milton. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting with 
dwellings ; ſtate of being inhabited. 

By knowing this place we ſhall the better judge 
of the beginning of nations, and of the world's 
iababitation. | Raleigh. 

3- Quantity of inhabitants. | 

We ſhall rather admire how the earth contained 

its inhbabitation than doubt it. Brown's Pulg. Er. 
In HA'BITER, in-hAb/-It-ar.n./. [from inbabit. 
One that inhabits; a dweller:; 


midland inhebiters, of this iſland. 


Iato utter darkneſs deep ingulph'a,. © 


* 
* 


* * = — 


— 
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The ſame name is given unto the inlanders, or 
Brown. + 


Woc to the inbabiters of the earth. Rev. viii:t3. 
8 They ought to underſtand, that there is 007 


inhabiteth whom he ſaveth. Hooler. 
They ſhall build houſes and inhabit them. Jaiab. 
She ſhall be inhabited of devils, Baruch. | 


| 


ö 


1. 


| 
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only ſome inbabiter in this divine houſe, but alſo 
ſome ruler, Derhbam. 
To INHA'LE, in-hi'l. v. a. Linbalo, Lat] To 
draw in with air; to inſpire : oppoſed to 
exhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to inhale the freſh 
breeze of the evening. Arbuth. and Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleſt inhale 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. Pope. 
There ſits the ſhepherd on the graſſy turf, 
Inbaling healthful the deſcending fun. Thomſon. 


IX HAR MON iovs, in-hir-m0'-nyas. ad. [in 


and har monious.] Unmufical; not ſweet of 
ſound. 


Catullus, though his lines be rough, and his 


numbers inharmonious, I could recommend for the 
ſoftneſs and delicacy, but muſt decline for the 
looſeneſs, of his thoughts. Felton. 

The identity of ſound may appear a little in- 


barmenious, and ſhock the ear. roomes 


To INHE'RE, In-hé'r. v. n. [;nheres, Lat.] To 
exiſt in ſomething elſe. 
For, nor in nothing, aor in things 
Extreme aud ſcattering bright, can love inbere. 
Donne. 
They do but inhtre in their ſubject which -« 4 
ports them; their being is a dependence on a ſu 
ject. Digby on Bodies. 
InHe'RENT, In-hE&-rent. adj. [;nberent; Fr. in- 
herens,, Lat.) N 
1, Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be in 
ſeparable from it. 
I will net do't; 
Left 1 ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A molt ialerent baſeneſs. Shakeſp. Coriclanus; - 


2. Naturally conjoined; innate ; inborn. 
I-mean not the authority which is annexed to 
your office: I ſpeak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your perſon. Dryden: Juvenal. 
The power of drawing iron is"one of the ideas 
of a loadſtone; and a power to be ſo drawn is a 
part of the complex one of iron; which powers 
paſs for inherent qualities. , Lorke, 
Animal oil is various according to principles 
inherent in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They will be ſure to decide in favour of therm- 
ſelves, and talk much of their inberext right. Sui ft. 
The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſub- 
ſtent, than the idea of redneſs was juſt now found 


to be inherent in the blood, or that of whiteneſs in 


the brain. Bentley. 
The obligations we are under of diſtinguiſhing 
ourſelves as much by an inb-reat and habitual, as, 
we are already diſtinguiſhed by an external and 
relative holineſs. x 


To IxHe/R1IT, in-h&r'-rit. v. a. [enberiter, Fr. 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance. 

Treaſon is not inberited, my lord. Sbaleſp. 
Why, all delights are vain; but that moſt vaip,- 
Which with pain purchas'd doth saber it pain. Shak. - 
Prince Harry is valiant ;-for the cold blood he 

did naturally inberit of his father he hath, like 
lean, ſteril land, manured with excellent good ftore - 

of fertile ſherris- Shale. 
Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall is berit the 
earth. | Math.” 
The ſon can receive from his father good things, 


without empire, that was veſted in him for the 
good of others; and therefore the ſon cannot-claim 


or inherit it by a title, which is founded wholly” 
on his own private good— 33 

We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom 
any one claims, came by his authority, before we 
can know who has a right to ſucceed him in it, 


"+ * - 


and inberit it from him. | 


Shakeſpeare. Not-uled — 
ts. te He, 


Dawilling to fell an eſtate he had ſome: prof- - 
pect of inberiting, he formed delays. - Adi. 
2. To poſſeſs ; to obtain poſſeſſion of: in 
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. The reception of poſſeſſion by hereditary 


3. In Shake peare, 


_  - * The fais and planets being whirled about with | 
1 9 velocity, wopld ſuddenly, did nothing inhibit 
r 


 « *Pheir motions alſo are excited and jnbibited, are 


* and managed, by Qi 2 without 


* 


- ahem. 


TIxHE'RITABLE, {a-b&r'-rit-4bl. adj. [from in- 


INH 


He, that had wit, would think that I had none, 
To bury ſo much gold ander a tree, 


And never aſter to inberit it. Shakeſp. Titus And. 


herit.] Tranſmiſſible by inheritance ; ob- 
tainable by ſucceſſion. 


A kind of -iaberitable eſtate accrued unto them. IN ui Trion, in-h$-bisk'-tn, 2. / inhibition, | 


Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were not 
#nberitable to him by deſcent. Hayward. 
Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame 
original in Moſes as it was in David? And was 
it #nberitable in one and not in the other? Locke. 
In HE'RITANCE, In-her-rit-dns. z./. [from in- 
berit.] 8 | . 
1. Patrimony ; hereditary poſſeſſion, 
When the ſon dies, let the inheritance ; 
Deſcend unto the daughter. Shak. Henry V. 
Is there yet any portion or inheritance for us in 
our father's houſe? Gen. XXXIi. 14. 
Claim our juſt in beritance of old. Milton. 
O dear, unhappy babe! muſt I bequeath thee 
, Only a ſad inheritance of woe ? 1 
Gods! cruel gods! can't ail my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltleſs head. Stb. 


right. | | 
Men are not proprietors of what they have 
merely for themſelves, their children have a title 
to part of it, which comes to be wholly theirs, 
when death has put an end to their parents uſe 
of it; and this we call iaberitance. Locke, 
oſſeſſion. | 
You will rather ſhow our general lowts 
How you canfrown,than ſpend a fawn upon them, 
For the inheritance ol their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Sbateſp.GCoriolanue. 
INH E'RITOR, in-h&r*-rit-ar. n./- [from inberit.] 
An heir; one who receives any thing by 
ſucceſſion. p54 | 1 
You, like a letcher, out of whoriſh. loins, 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inberitors. Shaleſp. 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
Jie in this box; and muſt the iaberitor himſelf have 
no more? Sbaleſp. 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do, 
not make. void, but they mulct it in the inberitors; 
for the children of ſuch marriages are not admit- 
ted to inherit above à third part of their parents“ 
inheritance. FE 
JInnat/rITRESS, In-her/wit-tris..z. ,. from in- 
heritor.] An heireſs; a woman that inherits. 
Fe hath given artificially ſome hopes to Mary 
Anne, inberitr to the duchy of Bretagne. Bacon. 


IxHE“RITRIx, In-her-rit-triks. 2. /. (from in- 


beritor.] An heireſs. This is now more 
commonly uſed, though inheritre/s be a 
Word more analogically Engliſh. dt 
No feme 
Should be iaberitrix in Salike land. 
Te INHE'RSE, in-her's. v. a. (in and Herſe.] To 
incloſe in a funeral monument. - 
See, where he lies, inberſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. SH. 
Ixug'siox, In-hE-zhan. . / [inhbefio, Lat.) 
-Inherence,; the ſtate of exiſting in ſome- 
thing elſe. nnn 5 
To IAH, in-hib-It. v. a. [inbibeo, Lat. 
inbiber, Fr.] ; | . 
. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; to 
check. | | 
© "Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to 
-ceaſe the hiccough; and vi put to the noſtrils, 
or gargarifed; doth it alſo, far that it is aſtringent, 
224 | iss the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon. 


, be ſhattered in pieces. Ray on the Creation. 
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Bacon New Atlantis. | 


Shakefs. | 


2. To prohibit z to forbid. 


2. Un law.] 


To Ix#o'LD, in-h&1d. w. a. [in and id.] To 


Ix 0's PITABLE, m-h63-py-tabl. adj. {in and 


In Ho'SFITABLENESS, in-h6s'-py-tabl-nls. ? 
IxnHosriT&ALITY, in-hos-py-tal-lt-y. 


-INHU'MAN, in-hd'-man. adv. [inbumain, Fr. | | 


Id HUMAN ITX, in-hii-man'-It-y. u. . [inhu- 


And joyleſs inbumanity pervades 


In RHVU“ MANL, In-hü“- man- y. adv. [from in- 
- human.} 


_ His brother! 


trymen. SI. 
To IN HUM ATE, in-ha'-mit. V. d. [inbumer, 
To INHU'ME, in-hl'm. 3 Fr.bumo,Lat.] 


oy 


% 


IN H 


_— 


All men were inbibite by proclamation, at the | 
diſſolution, ſo much as to mention a parliament. 


Clarendon. \ 


Burial may not be ihibited or denied to any one. 
Aylife. 


Fr. inhibitio, Lat.] 
Prohibition; embargo. 
He might be judged to have impoſed an envious 
inhibition on it, becauſe himſelf has not ſtock 
enough ro maintain the trade. Gov, of the Tongue. 


Inhibition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 
from farther proceeding in the cauſe depending 
before him. 7abibition is moſt commonly a writ 
iſſuing out of a higher court Chriftian to a lower 
and inferior, upon an appeal ; and prokibition out 
of the king's court to a court Chriſtian, or to an 
inferior temporal court. Corvell, 


have inherent ; to contain in itſelf. | 

It is diſputed, whether this light firſt created be 
he ſame which the ſun inho/deth and caſteth forth, 
or whether it had continuance any longer than 
till the ſun's creation. Raleigh. 


hoſpitable.) Affording no kindneſs or enter- | 
tainment to ſtrangers. | | 
| All places elſe f , 
Inbeſpitable appear, and deſolate ; 3 
Nor knowing us, nor knowyn. Milton, 


Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, from lands | 


to lands, 
Taboſpitablerocks, and barren ſands. 


Dryden'sVirg. 


-Inno's PITABLY, {n-ho0s'-py-tab4y. adv. [from 


inhoſpitable.) Unkindly to ſtrangers. | 
f gueſts he makes them fla ves 
Inbeſpitally; and kills their infant males. Milton. 


n. / lin and hoſpitality; inhoſpttaiite, Fr.] 
Want of hoſpitality; want of courteſy to 
ſtrangers. . 


inbumanus, Lat.] Barbarous ; ſavage; cruel; 
.uncompaſhonate. D 
A juſt war may be proſecuted after a very un 
juſt manner; by perfidious breaches of our word, 
by inhuman cruelties, and by afſaſhnations} Atterb. 
The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer more 
innocent. | Swift. 
Princes and-peers attend! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inbuman heart. Pope. 


manite, Fr. from inhuman.] Cruelty ; ſavage- | 

neſs ; barbarity. g 
Love which lover hurts is inbumanity. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs of-thoſe who muſt make up their 

want of juſtice with inbumanity and impudencge. 


King Cbarlet. 
Each ſocial feeling fell, & 


And petriſies the heart.  Thomſon's Spring. 

Savagely ; cruelly; barbarouſly. 

| O! what are theſe ? 

Death's miniſters, not men: who thus deal death | 
Inbumanly to men; and multiply 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who flew 

| | Milton. 
- 4, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of all 

true politeneſs and refinement in converſation, 

think myſelf moſt inbumanly treated by my coun- 


To bury; to inte. | 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 


| InJe'cT10N, In-dzhék“-shuͤn. », /. 
1. The act of caſting 


INI 


To Ixjz'cT, in-dzhekt'. v. a. [;n;q 
1. To throw in; to dart in. 3 Lat.) 
Angels iuje thoughts into our minds, and kn, 
our cogitations. — 
2. To N 8 to caſt up. 
Though bold in open field, they yet f. 
The town with walls, and mound 170 2 


0 Pope, 
injefai 
Fr. inje#io, Lat.] 2 
in. 
This ſalt powdered was, by the repeated 3 
tion of well-kindled charcoal, made to flah like 
melted nitre. Boyl: 
2. Any medicine made to be injected by a 
ſyringe,.or any other inſtrument, into any 
part of the body, | Quincy 
3. The act of filling the veſſels with wax, Or 
.any other proper matter, to ſhew their 
ſhapes and ramifications, often done by 
anatomiſts. Nuinqj. 
IXI nr ST IA rx, ln-Im-F-tà- bll“-At-N. 1. 
from iaimitable.] Incapacityto be imitated 
Truths muſt have an cternal exiſtence in ſome 
underſtanding ; or rather they are the ſame with 
that underſtanding itſelf, conſidered as variouſly 
repreſentative,'according to the various modes of 
inimitability or participation. Norris. 
INUMITABLE, In-Im“It-Abl. adj. Iinimitaliſi, 
| Lat. inimitable, Fr.) Above imitation ; not 
to be copied. 
The portal ſhone, 7»imitable on earth 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. ita. 
What is moſt excellent is moſt ;-imitable, Drnb, 
Aud imitate the inimitable force. Dryde. 
Virgil copied the ancient ſculptors, in that inin;- 
table deſcription of military fury in the temple al 
Janus. | Addiſm, 
Ix1'MITABLY, In-Im“-It-tà-bly. adj. [from 
inimitable.) In a manner not to be imitated; 
to adegree of excellence above imitation. 
A man could not have been always blind who 
thus inimitably copies nature. Pope's Eſſay on Homer, 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
1: imitably wrought with ſkill divine. Pope, 
Charms ſuch as thine, iniz:itably great. Broone, 
To InJo'in, In-dzhol'n. v. a. [enjoindre, Fr. 
| injungo, Lat.] 
1. To command ; to enforce by authority. 
See ExjJOIN. 
Laws do not only teach what is good, but they, 
inoin it; they have in them a certain conſtraining 


force. Hcoler. 
This garden tend, our pleaſant taſk d 17% d. 
Milton. 


2. In Shakeſpeare, to join. Not uſed. 
6% The Ottomites | 
Steering with due courſe towards the iſle of Rhodes, 
Have there injoin'd them with a fleet. Sbaleſ. 
Ix1'qQuiToOUs, In-Ik!-kKwy-tüs. adj. Ci nique, Fr. 
from iniguity.] Unjuſt; wicked. 
INI OUIT V, in-IK-Kwy-ty. 1. /. Ciniguitas, 
Lat. inzquite, Fr.] 
1. Injuſtice ; unrighteouſneſs. | | 
There is greater or leſs probability of an happ/ 
ue to a tedious war, according to the righteou- 
nels or iniquity of the cauſe for which it was com 
-menced, Smalridge. 
2. Wickedneſs; crime. ' | 
Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſe of | 
| -all iniquity amongſt men. auler. 
5 Till God at laſt, | 
Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 
His preſence from among them. Mili. 
In TIAL, In-nish--Al. adj. (initial, Fr. initialin 
t. Placed at the beginning. 
In the editions, © hich Ka no more than th | 
initial letters of names, he was made by keys 
hurt the inoffenſive. Pape 


Inhune the natives in their native plain,” Pope's 0, 


2. Tncipient ; not complete. i 4 2 


2 


INJ 

+ Iabour of the body conduces to the | 
-reation of health, and cures many #nitial diſ- 

— but the toil of the mind deſtroys health, 


Harvey. 


generates maladies 
The ſchools have aſed a middle term to expreſs | 


this affeQion, and have called it the initial fear of 
God. Rogers. 
7 "INITIATE, Indsh/-At. v. a. Linitier, Fr. 
initio, Lat.] To enter; to inſtruct in the 
rudiments of an art; to place in a new 
tate; to put into a new ſocicty. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into the 
"uſefull knowledge of her treaſures, leaving the reſt f 
to employ our induſtry. More Ant. againſt Atheiſm. 
To initiate his pupil in any part of learning, an 
ordinary {kill in the governour is enough. Locle. 
He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before 
be was one and twenty. Spectator. 
No ſooner was a convert initiated, but, by an 
eaſy figur Addiſon. 


e, he became a new man. 
7 Ini TL4TE, in-ish'-it. wv. a. To do the firſt 
part; to perform the firſt rite. 

"The king himſelf initiates to the pow = 
Scatters with quiy'ring hand the ſacred flour, 
And the ſtream ſprinkles. Pepe' s Odyſſey. 

IVI Th » in-ish' A. adi. [initid, F aun, 
Lat.] Unpractiſed. 
My ſtrange and ſelf-abuſe 
Is che initiate fear; that wants hard uſe : 
We're yet but young. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
INIT14'TION, [n-nish'-shY-sbtn.n,/.[initiatio, 
Lat. from initiate.] The reception, ad- 
miſſion, or entrance of a ak Former into 
any art or ſtate, | 
e ground of initiating or entering men into 
- Obriftian life, is more ſummarily compriſed in the 


- 


form of baptiſm, the ceremony of this initietion | 
Hammond. 


- inſtituted by Chrilt. 
Silence is the firſt thing that is taught us at 


our initiation into ſacred myſteries. Broome. 


Ixjveb #DiTy, In-dzhé-Kkün“dy-ty. n. J. Lin 
. adj, Lin 


and jucundity.) Unpleaſantneſs. 
IxTv'DICABLE,. in-dzb6'-dF-kab). 
* fudico, Lat.] Not cognizable by a 
judge. 
IsjuDr CIAL iIn-dzh3'- dish-àl. adj. [iz and 
Judicial. ] Not accordin 8 to form of law. 
Dic. 
Injurcrous, In-dzh6-dish'-as. adj. [in and 
. Judicious.] Void of judgment; without 
zudgment. Uſed both of perſons and things. 
A philoſopher would either think me in jeſt, 
or very injudicious, if 1 took the earth for a body 


regular in itſelf, if compared with the reſt of the | 


univerſe. Burnet. 
A ſharp wit may find ſomething in the wiſeſt 
man, whereby to expoſe him to the contempt of 
injudicious people. - | Tillotſon. 
Injupr' — $LY, In-dzhd-dish' -as-13. adv. 
[from A te With ill Judgment ; not 


wiſely. . 
 candemns thisdeſeriprion. 
Broome, | 


hegen; ebe n. 1. . [from f 


ion infungut, imundkio, Lat.] 
Command; order; precept. 
11 The inſtitution of God 12 1s Abe as be- 
"tg eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injundtion, * 


„ 


» as 


My duty cannot Tuffer © | : 


To Obey ia all your daughter's bard combine; 
| h the injun#ion be to bar my doors, 
"And let this r >; take hold upon you, 


. 


W 


Sha 
$5 | For, il they est and cage t Ire fu inj ure, Fr. p 7 | 
remember d is Hurt without juſtice | 
The high injun@ian, not 0 raſtothat fait, | The places were acquired by. zun title Op. vie- 
1 tempted. Milton. || 


he ceremonies: of the twrch are icellary- as | 
2 i iunctians of lawful authority, the practice of | 


88 a6 tue general rules of 
21 — e £2) South. 


2 © 


wrongful. 


* 


INI 


[In law.) Injun&jon is an interlocutory de- 
eres out of the chancery, ſometimes to give 
poſſeſſion unto the plaintiff for want of ap- 
pearance in the defendants, ſometimes to 
the king's ordinary court, and ſometimes 
to the court-chriftian, to ſtay Wen. 

el. 
To I'xJuRE, [n'-dzhar. v. a. [injurier, Fr. in- 
furia, Lat.] 
t. To hurt unjuſtly ; to miſchief undeſerved- 
ly; to wrong. 
They injure by chance in a crowd, and without 
a deſign; then hate always whom they have once 
injured, Tem 
F orgiveneſs to the injur'd doth belong; 
But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
2. To annoy; to affect with any inconveni- 
ence. 
Leſt heat ſhould injare us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milton. 


IVI Ex, in'-dzhar-ar. =. / [from injure.] 
He that hurts another unjuſtly; one who 
wrongs another. 

Hl deeds are well tura'd back upon their au- 
| thors; 
And 'gainſt an injurer, the revenge is juſt. 
Ben Jonſon. 


The upright judge will countenance right, and | 


diſcountenance wrong; whoever be the injurey or 
the ſufferer. Atterbury. 


IsJv's10vs, In-dzh6'-ryds. adj. (from injury; 
injurius, Lat: injurieux, Fr.] 

1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's rights. | 
Till the injurious Roman did extort | 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakeſp 
Tnjurious ſtrength would rapine ſtill excuſe, 
By off ring terms the weaker moſt refuſe. 2 

2. Guilty of wrong or 1 
Yet beauty, though injurius, hath ſtrange power, 
After offence returning, to regain | 
Love once poſſeſt. 
3. Miſchie vous; unjuſtly hurtful, 

Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to 0 our fault, or at 
leaſt to hinder the injurious conſequences of it from | 
proceeding. Tillotſon, 

Detractory; contumelious ; reproachful ; 


+> 


| 
A priſon, indeed injurioue, becauſe a priſon, but 
elſe well teſtifying affection, becauſe in all reſpects 
as commodious as a priſon can be. Sidney. 
It is natural for a man, by directing his prayers 
to an image, to ſuppoſe the being he prays to re- 
ae. by that image: which how injurious, 
v .contumelious muſt it be to the glorious na- 
ture of God! at | i South. 
If injurious appellations were of any advantage 
to a cauſe, what appeliations would thoſe deſerve 
who endeavour to ſow the ſeeds of ſedition ? Sit. 


IxJv'R10USLY, in-dzh&'*-ryas-1F."adv. {from 
injurious.) Mes ns - burtfully with i in- 
juſtice, with contumel 


Nor ought he to negle@ r the vindicitib of his ö 


character, when it is injuriouſly attacked. 
Pope and * 
Ixjv 'R1IOUSNESS,  In-dzh&'-ryts- Us 1. J. 
[from injurious.] Quality of being i enz 
Some miſcarriages might eſcape, rather throu 
ſude neceſſities of ſtate, than any 2 
either to injutiouſugſs or oppreſſion. King Charles. 


1 NJURY, l -dzhür- N. Ade e, JO) 


tory ;/ 2 eigen jn,kerping an Bo injury 
Was Hay war 
Riot . above their loltieſt tow re, 


And ry! and out rage. 


321 


* 


Milton Aren. | 


| 


To Ix x, Ink. v. a. [from the noun; ] To black 


1 


, 


4. 
1 
| * 


1. ; detriment, 


INK, Ink. . 
f. The black ka 


IxxHo'RtN, ink'-hirn. 


To be diſgrac'd by an inbborn 


1 


INK 
Many times we do injury to a cauſe by dwellng 
upon trifling arguments. Wan : * 


3. Annoyance. 


Great injurice mice and rats do in 'the fields. 
Mortimer. 


4. Contumelious language; reproachful ap- 


pellation. A French mode of ſpeech, not 
now in uſe. 
Caſting off the reſpes fit to be — be- 
tween great kings, he fell to bitter invectives 
againſt the French king; and ſpake all the injuries 
he could deviſe of Charles. | ©. Bacor. 


IxJu'sT1CE, In-dzhis'-tis. =. /. injuſtice, N. 


injuſtitia, Lat.] Iniquity ; wrong. | 
Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand 5 
j»ſlices without bens diſcovered, or at leaſt with - 


out being puniſhed. Swift. 
lencre, Fr. inchioftiro, Ital.] 
The black liquor with which men write. 
Mourn boldly, my ii; for while ſhe looks upon 
you, your blackneſs will ſhine. Sidney. 
O! ſhe's fallen f 
Into a pit of int, that the wide ſea. # Za 
Hath drops toofew to waſh her clean again. Shak. 
mann hurl'd ſtones and ids. 


Ben Jenſen. 
Inten ing to have try'd * | 
The ſilver favour which you gave, 
In iat the ſhining point I dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the ſable wave. Waller. 


Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in ini, 
and no other ſalt will ſtrike the colour with galls. 
Brown, 
I have found pens blacked almoſt all over when 
I had a while carried them about me in a ſilver 


iu caſe. 


The ſecretary poured the ii box all over the 
writiggs, and ſo defaced them. Hotel Foc. Foreſt. 
He that would live clear of envy muſt lay his 
finger upon his mouth, and keep'his hand out of 


the inl pot. L' Eftrange. 
I could hardly reſtrain them from throwing the 
in bottle at one another's heads. Arbuthnot. 


2. Int is uſed for any liquor with which they 


write: as, red ia; green ink. 


or daub with ink as, bis face is all over ä 
inked. 


n. /. [ink and rs.) 
A portable caſe for the inſtruments of writ- 


ing, commonly made of horn. 


Bid him bring his pen and inthorn to the jail ; 
we are now to examine thoſe men. © Shale. 
Ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince 24 15 


ia 


mate, \ 
We, and our wives and children, all will "* ty 


l Shateſp. 

What ie more frequent than to ſay, 3 flyer 

inkhorn ? Grew. 

Luxx, Inkl. nf A kind of narrow fillet; 
a ta 4 


© . eee 


chem over as they were gods aud es. Sal. 
1 ewitch'd his dangling from his 
He wiſt not when the I drew; 


3 
Now mine 1 quickly doff of it, blue. Gay's Faß. 


Torro, Ink'Aing. =. T [This word is de- 


rived by Skinner from intlineten to ſound 
within. This ſenſe is ſtill retained i in 

1 w as, I heard not an inkling. 

whiſper; intimation. 

2 dee bee . 8 . 
they have had ialliag hat we intend rods, which % 
now we'll ſhew them in deeds."Sbis erte. | 

We in Europe, n 
of this hiſt age 


n og peer 
"-: They had lame intling on 
1 r — 2 
— i 


« Hatham. 
6K 


- 


the re 
” . 


* a We veſſel he 
20 $ crew of a conſpiracy: L Eftraige. 

Wire pear nk'-mi-kfir, n. J. . and 

maler. ] He who makes ink. | 

Luxx, Ink -. adj. [from ink. ] 

t. Confiſting of ink. il | 2 
England bound in with the trig 

Whole rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege 

Of wat'ry Neptune, is boumd in with ſhame, 

- With -in4y blots and rotten parchment bonds. Shak. 

2. — ink. 


The liquor preſently began to grow pretty clear 
aud tranſparent, loſing ite i blackneſs. Boyle 
3. Black as ink. 
Tis not alone my =_— mother, 
Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemm b 


cloak, 


. That can denote me truly Shateſp. Hamlet, 
' InLAND, inland. ad a and land.] Inte- 
rior; lying remote 7 A5 the ſea. | 


| In this wide inland ſea, that hight by name, 
The idle lake, my wand'ring ſhip I row. Spenſer. 
. © Goodly laws, like little inland ſeas, will carry 
even ſhips upon their waters, Spenſer. 
An old religious uncle of mine was, in his 


youth, an, inland man. = 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, | | Pre fnly 50 
Until a king be by; and then his Rate | Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Sh. T. empeſt | 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook Whereat he hy rag d, and as they 8 it d, 
Into the main 1 of waters. Shah. Merchantof Venice. gmote him into the midriff with a ſtone, 
This perſon did publiſh a pamphlet printed in | That beat out life. Milton. 
England for a general exciſe, or inland duty. Swift. Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon per- 
I's NLANDy _—_— find. n. J. Interior or midland | ceivin 


Parts. 
Out of cheſe Mall beginnings, gotten near to 
the mountains, did they ſpread themſelves into 


the inland, Spenſer. 

They of thoſe marches ſhall defend 

Our inland from thepilfering borders. Sbaleſp. 
* The reſt were all 


Far to thꝰ inland retit'd,' about the walls 
Of Pandzmonium. 
FRLANDER; In“-IAn-dür. . 
Deller remgte from the fea- 
. The fame name is given unto the 
midland inhabiters of this iſland. 


Milton. 


inladers, or 
| Brown. 


To kv mur; iir dt. v. 4. [in and 


Aapido, Lat.] To make ſtoney; to turn to 
ſtone. 


Some natural foring waters will inlapidate | 


-ooks fo that you ſhall ſee one piece of wood, 

the part above the water ſhall continue 

. vpod,and the part under the water ſhall be, turned 

into a kind of gravelly tone. age. 
7 InLa'y; in-IA/. 1. a. [in and lay.) 

2. To 8 with different botties' inferted 


the ground or fubſtratum. 
+ They are worthy | 
**. inlay heav'n with ſturs. " Shue. pate 


Look, how the floor of heaven 
3 with patens — N 
n pure 


22 


| — are found, 
And ialaiitwerzer- caſes fitow 3 Gay. 
An variety by being eee _ 


8; to; ariegate. 


agirt | 
ne to rich and . 
R Fahy boſorh of the 


das. od 1. from the verb.] Matter 
Gy ood formed to . 


2 


* 1 


- > 1 
» + 


phant ſea, | 


Shakeſp. As you lite it. 


2 "IP 


INN 


got an inkling VnLeT, in- Et. nfo (in and tet.] Paſſage 3 | 


place of ingreſs ; entrance. 


Doors 


under one. . Wotton. 
She the the porch and inlet of each ſenſe 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv'd. Milton. 


is not received from one of theſe 2 
A ſine bargain 12 7775 kts part with all our 
commodious ports, which the greater the inlets 
are ſo much the better, for the imaginary pleaſure 
of a fireight Hore. Bent 


Locke. 


In“ v, In/-ly. adj. [from in. ] Interior; inter- 
nal; ſecret. 
| Did'ſt thou but know the iy touch of love, 


Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As ſeck to quench the fire of love with words. 
Shakeſp. 


cretly ; in the heart. 
Her Heart with joy unwonted isl ſwell'd, 
As feeling 9 in her weaker eld. 


— 


| By,words at ** caſt forth, ialyrejoic d. Milton. 
The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen' rous rage; 
; He prais'd their ardor : july pleas d to fee 

| His hoſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
'I'NMATE, In“ -mit. 1. J. [in and mates] 

| Txmates are thoſe that be admitted to dwell for 


ſeveral rooms of his manſion-houſe, paffing in 
and out by one door. Cowvel. 
So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ſerpent, inmate bad! and toward Eve 
Addreſſed his way. 
Trlhere be dies, and 8 his race 
Growing into a nation; and now. grown, 
Suſpeded to a ſequent king, who ſceks 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as inmate gueſts 
Too numerous, "Milton? s Par. Loft, 
Home is the ſacred refuge of dur life, 
. Secur'd from all a proaches but a wife ; 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 


| Dilton, 


— 


within; remoteſt from the ſurface. 
"Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with.ſpade, 


ſighs and falling tears, 


window, inlets of men and of light, | 
F I couple together; L find their dimenſions brought | 


[ deſire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, which | 


Tiles amongſt broken lands and iflands. E. 


I'xLY, in . adv. Internally; within; ſe- 


— 
* 
PA 


their money jointly with another. man, though in | 
| 


Term land.] 


None but an inmate foe could force us out, Dryd. | 
InmosT, In'-mast.. adj. [from in.] Deepeſt | 


wor the iam centre of the earth. W | 


INN 


* 1 


day, 
Novy ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To 1 the timely inn. Shak: 


ſp. Makes, 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed pl 
The world's an zus, and death the jones 


the journey send. 


One may learn more here in one day, thn 


a year's rambling from one inn to anot}, 
2, A houſe where ſtudents were boarded a 


taught: whence we ſtill call the Colleges of 


: 


common law inns of court. 
Go ſome and pull down the gavoy; 
the inns of courts : down with them all. 
3. It was anciently uſed for the town hovſe 
in which great men reſided when they * 
tended the court. 
To Inn, In“. v. n. [from the noun 
up non mw lodgin 
| In thyſel dwell; 
In any where: continuance maketh hell. Daw, 
Toe Ixx, In“. v. a. To houſe ; to put under 
( "oe" hat ex land, ſpa 
1 e that ears my lan res m 
gives me leave to inn the crop, : N. 
Howſoever the laws made in that parliament 
} did bear good fruit, yet the ſubſidy bare a fruit 
that proved harſh and bitter, all was ined ut lab. 
into the king's barn, ' Bacon's Henry Vl. 


Mow clover or rye-grafs, and niake it fit to im, 


Mortimer. 
INN ATE, in-nit/. 7 
Aid. 


ad e, F 1 
INNA'TED, mend 15 * 


1. Inborn; ingenerate ; natural; not ſuper- 
added; not adſcititious. Innated is not 


Stake, 


] To take 


Pet 
e Druinian hath-been cried up for an imated 
integrity, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on 
Howel, 

Wan e 


uence innate his tc ongue was arm'd; 
W harſh the precept, N people charm d. 


mY Inhate is uſed i in the following paige for 


| ' inherent. Trndte in perſons, inherent it 
things. 


Mutual #avitation, or enen attradion, 
cafmot poffibly be ina and lential to matter. 
INN A Tr xI 8s, In- Hat-nis. 1. . [from innate;] 
The quality of being innate, 
1841 I 7 255 1 eYhg gibl. adj. inna 
vigabilis, Lat.] Not to be paſſed by failing, 
15 you fo hard a toil wall. = 6x wi 4 
As twice to paſs th' innavigeble lake. Drydn, 
T'wxenry In- nür. ach. from in.] Interiour; 
not out ward. 


pe. 


That — too well the 
The ſilent, Now, conſuming fires, - 
Which on my — vitals prey, 


melt my very ſoul awa WF; | 
: Coimparing the quantity of li hf Bob from | 
e ＋ rings, Kenn that i fy was moſt copious | 


firſt or f, and in the exterior rings 

5 wn and leſs. Newton. 
__.. He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 
\ Through all their inmof# hollow caves gay. 


Pope. 

I got into we . court. Gulhve⸗ 7 Travels. 
N. . n./. Linn, Sax. a chamber. 

| L. 4 bone of entertainment for trave 


How all this is but a fair ia» 
Of fairer gueſts which-dweltw 


m 


lere. 


9 | 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an e 


oe good and bad, we emen 4% of ret; 
en.. Bur, ter death; the trial is to come, 
and law. To * When beſt ſhall de 22 lived beg. i 
e or 1 Annie "4 1 | 
wg Dc a great incongruity em Now day is vent ee FOR” 
y Eng | err WIE 2 Tour 
5 = Baron " we $a? 


But th' elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Dia feed his eyes, and fill'd mating = 


This atiradts the ſoul, | 
 Governy the inner-many the nobler part; 4. 
That other o'er the body only reigns. Milt, 

Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt In. 
dies, 2 ſome 3 in the ier parts of 
America. Addiſon's Spectaler. 
The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which it 
to be Ade 90d only of the outer part; for the 
inner part, whereof the papillz are n Is 


buck 

us,feiz*d with ſacred 8 2 
Then to his inner court the gueſts convey d. qe. 

mrsanorr. I- nür-müst. adj. (from inn. 
It ſeems leſs proper than inmoft. } Remotelt 


from the outward part. 
The refletedbeara of light would be ſo broad 


* 


| 


VR 4 *. - 


E<- diſtance of fix feet from the ſpecnlun, 


ane . 52 Fur and ol | 
A man who keeps an inn; * 3 ol 


D 
91 £) 


LN N 

5 and red 

ee 

In'-k&pir. . /. [inn and keeper,] 
One who keeps lod 


gings and proviſions for 
the entertainment o 


travellers, , 
Clergymen muſk not keep a tavern, nor a judge 
be an eber. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
A ſactious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, and 
— quarter 2 s Freebolder. 
We were 


not fo 1 about the inn as the 

izak:eper ; and provided our landlord's principles 
were ſound, did not take any notice of the ſtale- 
- neſs of his proviſions. | 


Addiſon. 
PEXOCEN ce, in '-nd-sEns. ＋ PI 


« innocence, 
I'#XOCENCY, In In-n&-86n-84. F Fr. innocentia, 
Lat. 


1. gan from injurious action; untainted 


Seel and ſpotleſs.; Innocence. Milton, 
'_ What comfort does overflow the devour ſqul, 
from 1 canſciopſneſs of i its 0WD innocence and inte- 


Fitz! Tillotſon. 
4. Freedom from guilt im imputed. 
It will help me not 

To plead mine innacence; for . dye is on me 

Which makes my whit; part black. Shak. 
Ik truth and upright iarcency fail me, 

Tl to the king my maſter. bal. Henry IV. 

„r innoxiouſneſs. 

e air was calm and ſerene; none of thoſe 
tumultuary motions and conflicts of vapours, 
which the mountains and the winds cauſe in ours: 

"twas ſuited to a golden age, and to the firſt inno- 
of nature. Burnet's Theory. 
4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 
r of weakneſs. 
1 urge this childhood proof, 
" Becauſe what follows is pure innocence. . 
Me laugh at the malice of apes, Nh as at 
the ianccerce. of childr 7. 2 
I'N NOCENT, In ndalnt. adj. Linnocent, 
Fx. irnacens, Lat.] N 
i Pure from tr. 


© You may deſerve of him "on me and wiſdom, - 
To offer up a weak, poor, 2 lamb, 
T'appeaſe an angry god. p. Macbeth. 
Wreck on innocent frail man = I Milton. 
1. Free from any particular 45 
Goad madam —— vourſelf within vonrſelf: 
The man is iunocent. Sbale pd. Ant. and C 
Ide peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 2 
Wich 3 loughs the fertile allows tills, 
And the l year with daily lahour fills. Dd. 
43. Unhurtful; harmleſs in effects. 
lj be ſpear 
e and ſpent its force in air. 
Funncsur, Oe ASE n6-s6nt. u. / 
ws One free from guilt, or harm, 
pure an innocent as. that ſame lamb. F. Dueen. | 
R haſt kilyd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That er did lift'up eye. 3 Shakeſp. Othello. 
4M morth' xing innocents be executing, 
Wi, then ey art an executioner. N. VI. 


Janecents are excluded by natural defects. Hooker. 
e 
Wc 


122 


* 5H Ry 


( 


: 


Pope. 


C 
$* 


bes hx 


1 6» 
The eee and LE ED many geren 
— and caſihy. while the itiqus 
3 plexſeotherafinlully avd ee . 
Pm. eee wth or beru- 


— 
cet. 
INNOGUODs, r ape? — Pat 
Lad Hani effects 
— ogly 
22 


(35 : 


\ 


4$ 


ntl * [from in- 


| ' 


nas e 


INN 


Inx9'CUOVUgLY, In-nök-Kd-üs, . adv. [from | 
innocuous.] Without miſchievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of conſti- 
tution, do innocuouſly feed upon hellebore, or rather 
ſometimes but medically uſe the ſame. Brown. 

Inno'CUoUSNESS, In-ndk-kil-tig-nls. n. / 
{from innocuous.] Harmleſſneſt. 

The blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it down, 
and kills men, hath a greater effect on the mind 
than that which penetrates into a mud wall, and 
doth little harm ; for that innocuouſneſ; of the eſſe 
makes, that, although in ĩtſelf it be as great as the 
other, yet tis little obſerved. Digby en Bodies. 

To I NNOVATE, In'-n6-vit. v. a. [innover, 
Fr. innovo, Lat.] 

t. To bring in ſomething not known before. 

Men purſue ſome few principles which they 
have chanced upon, and care not to innovate, which 
draws unknown inconveniencies, 

Former things | 
Are ſet aſide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act till then unknown. Dryd. 

Every man cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt pedantry 

and poetry; every man thercfore is not fit to inno- 
vate. Dryden. 

2. To change by introducing novelties, | 

From his attempts upon the civil power, he 2 
ceeds to innovate God's worſhip. 

INNOYA'TION, In-nö-vA-shan. 2. /. Linas: 
tion, Fr. from inngvate.] Change by the in- 
troduction of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth argue ſtayed- 
neſs; but levity and want of Experience maketh 
apt into innovations. Hooker. 
lt were good that men inisnovetion; would follow 
the example of time itſelf, which indeed innovateth 
greatly, but quietly and by degrees. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Great changes may be made in a government, 
yet the form continue; but large intervals of time 
muſt paſs between every ſuch innovation, enough 


Inxovy4'ToR, in'-nd-vi-tor, u. /. [innovateur, 
Fr. from inxovate.) 

1. An introductor of novelties. _ 
I attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe. to th' publick weal. Sha 


— 
Coriolanus. 
pect new evils; for time is the greateſt innovator : 
and if time of courſe alter things to the worſe, and 
wiſdom and council ſhall not alter them to the bet- 
ter, what ſhall be the end? Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing: 


| novelties. 


to make it of a piece with the conſtitution. Soft, l 


He that will not apply new remedies, muſt ex- 


| 


1 


- novators of divine worſhip, South. 


|, Lat.] 
| x, Free from miſchievous eras. 
Innoxious flames are often ſeen on the * of 
| men's n we EIS * 
We ma e purgatives, g 
| ET ITE Brown's Fulg, . og 
Sent by the better — of the night, 
Innoxious gleaming on the horſe's mane, 
The meteor ſits, . 
2+» Pure from crimes... 
Stranger to civil ang rgigious rage, 
The good man walk d innoxz0us through ch bis a 


Aen. In-odk-ab6349. « TY [from 


innoxious.] 
og en without harm done. 


ithqut harm ſuffered. Say Aged theſe * 


Anim d can innoxioufly 
y. Err. 


' = 


| 


|. 


untihcal to By pon 


= 


| Inxo' A rh ft. Ft rom 
1 EL 


He counſels them . 
INNO'XIOUS, in-nök-shüs. 44% e 


Leer Gone, with: 


, 


2 
| 


| 


Ix uv MERABLE, lu-nü-mür-Abl. 


Inxv'/MEROUS, in- nů- mur - ds. ad/. 1 


Tolno'cu LATE, u-ok-kü- 


5 


|: 


i 


INO 
As if the commandments, that f. ire obedicrice 
and forbid murder, were to be indicted for i Hbel- 


hand pee NAN Lend SATIN che 

be concerned. Z Eftrange. 
Mercury, though employed on 2 quite contrary 

errand, owns it a marriage by an in 3 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal - picking, 

Your hints that Stella is no chicken ; 

Your immune , when you tell us, 

That Stella loves to talk with fellows., 


ade. [FO 
merable, Fr. innumeratalis, Lat- ] N = to ay 
counted for multitude. & 
You have ſent innumerable ſubſtance 
To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignities. Sbaleſp. Henry VIII. 
Cover me, ye pines, 
Ye cedars! with inmmerable boughs | 
1 me where I may never ſce them more. A 
lines, which appear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by imumerable parts. 


Leeks. 


: 


” 
* 


INN U'MERABLY, In- na můör · Ab- y. adv. [from 


innumerable.] Without number. 


Lat.] Too many to be counted. 
tn his le Oy ſolace yet, ſome little 
ungeon of innumerous boughs. 
1 wood, ah 

And in thick ſhelter of inmom'rovs boughs, : 

Enjoy the comfort fleep allows. Pope”: Oarf.. 

t. v. n. [inoculs, in 

and oculus, Lat.] To propagate any plant 

by inſerting its bud into another ſtock; 

practiſe inoculation. See IN0CULAT1ON. 
Nor are the ways alike in all 

How to in , how to inoculate. 's Hi irgil. 
Now isthe ſeaſon for the budding tt orange- 


tree : inoculate therefore at the N * 
this month. 
to chapge the 2. 


But various are the 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate. 


To In0'CULATE, in-ok'-kfii-lt. v. 4. — 2 yield 
a bud to another ſtock. - p 
7E 
Thy ſtock is too much out of date. 
For tender lants t inoculate. . (Geaveilard. 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown, - | 


Tnoculate carnation. Cleawelorg. 
1x0cv1LA'T108, la-G-Kü-Ashün- 1. J. Lino- 
culatio, Lat. from inoculate}: | - 

. inoculation is practiſcd upon all ſorts gf 
ſtone fruit, and upon oranges. and j 
Chuſe a ſmooth part of the. Rock; 
with your knife make aero ed 

_ the rind of the ſtock, and from the middle 
of that cut make a flit downwards about 
two inches in length in the form. of a Tt; 
but be careful not to cut too deep, left. you 
wound the ſtock: then having cut off the 
leaf from the bud, leaving the footſtalł re- 
maining, make a croſs cut about half aa ck 
below the eye, and with yaur knife it off 
the bud, with part of the wood to it Fhis 
your:knife pull off that part of 
the wood Which was taken with the bud, 
obſerving whether the ye of the be 
2 * it 9 for 11 tt theſe buds w ne 
.- loſe their eyes in ſtripping are guoct bir 
- thing: theu raifing the bark ofi the freck, 
thruſt the bud therein, placing it ſmooth 
between the rindand'thewootofthe Rock ; 
and ſo having exaAly fitte@th#dud/tothe 
ſtock, tie them elo taking re 
not to bind round the eye e he da 


* emen 


* 7 
1 2 


6 INOFFE er slv, adj. (in and r 


POLY * — eros, In -Gf. flsh -u8Ss. ad 
maus Not civil; not atten de to the-ac- N. 


| r 


89 aan n reren 
Abe pisdiee of tranſplanting |the-ſmall- 
- pon, by infunon of the matter from ripened 
puſtules into the veins of the uninfeRed, in 
hopes of procuring a milder ſort than what 
+ frequently comes by infection. Luincy. 
It is evident, by incculation, that * ſmalleſt 
quantity of the matter, mixed with the blood, pro- 
duceth the diſeaſe. | Arbuthnot, 


ti6ev ra Ton, I-&K-kü- A- tür. . /. (from 
" inoculate.) * 
x. One that praQtiſes the ei of trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmall-pox by ino- 
culation. 
Had John à Gaddeſden been now living, he 
would have been at the head of the inoculator. 
Frei Hift. of P 
In ;0'/DORATE,. In in-&'-48-rht. adj. [in and ade 
rau, Lat.] Having no ſcent. 
Whites are more inoderate than flowers of the 
| fame kind coloured. Bac Nat. NI. 
1 bono, In-&-duͤr-ds. adj. [;nodorus, Lat.] 
| u ſcent ; not affecting the noſe. 
ite of an egg is a viſcous, unactive, in- 


fipid, i#oderous liquor. 


' Avrbuthbnot on Aliments. 


1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provocation. 
A ſtranger, ineffen/rve, unprovoking. Fleetwcod. 
However inoffea/rve we may be in other parts of 

our conduct, if we are found wanting in this trial 

„ , of our love, we ſhall be difowned by God as traitors. 
Regers. 

2+ Giving no uneaſineſs; cauſing no terror. 
Shoutd infants have taken offence at any & ing, 

_ mixing p pleaſant ; and agreeable appearances with it, 

mult be uſed, . | 


„ Harmteſs; - huftleſs ; innocent. ahh ©: 
For drink the grape 
e cruſhes, ineffenſe ue molt. Milton. 


"With whatC'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſelf to write, 


= inoffenſove ſatires never bite. . Dryden. 
Hark, how the cannon, iz now, 
Sives ſigns of gratulation. Phillips. 


. Unembarraſſed; without ſtop or . 
tion. A Latin mode of ſpeech.” 
From hence a paſſage” broad, | 
Smooth, eafyy igen fue, down o bell. [Milton 
Isor rz x SLVELY, in-of-fen'-slv-l$., adv. [from 
inoffenſive.) "Without appearance of n; 
3 harm. 
INOFFE 1A 88, In-bf-{n'-olv-nls.” 4. F 
from, Mnoffenſive-) Harmlefſneſs; freedom 


ppearance of harm. - -- 
* and R 


commodat ion of others. pry 
Ino/rrnaveAn-dþtF-n6t a; [;vopinatur, Lat. 
iin, Fr.] Not expecte. 
Ino#20RTU'NE,' in-0p-por-td'n. adj. [inop-! 
„Lat JUnſeaſonable : inconvenient. 
nnter, In-4'r-dy-ni-s5. 1. . {from in- 
- ordinate.) Irregularity; diſorder. It is ſafer, 
to ule mordiniation. 
10 r 'rary l the et, which, 
were not ſo/ig their nature: eue ts 


* 


ö 


[ 


1 » 


| 


1N 


teur glx, In-A'r-di -t-. adv. [from 
inordinate.] Irregularly z not rightly. 
As ſoon as a man defires any thing inordinately, 
he is preſently diſquieted in himſelf. Taylor. 
IxoaDbinarzuEss, In-A'r- dy-nꝭt- nls. ./ [from 
inordinate.] Want of regularity ; intempe- 
rance of any kind. 
InoORDINA' TION, in-Gr-dy-n4'- -shan. = ./. (from 
1 J Ixregularity; deviation from 
t. 
| Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much phi- 
loſophy to clear a lye from that intrinſick inordi- 


. nation and deviation from right reaſon, inherent in 
the nature of it, held that a lye was abſolutely and 
univerſally ſinful. | ': | . South, 


ISORGA'NICAL, In-ör-gän'-ny-kAl. adj. [in 
and organical.) Void of organs or inſtru- 
mental parts. 
We come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganica/ 
parts of matter. | | Locke. 
To INo'SCULATE, In-&s“-kü-làt. v. x. [in and 
 ofculum, Lat.] To unite by appoſition or 
contact. 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inoſculating with nerves. Derb#m' ; Phyſico- Theology. 
Ix0SCULA'TION, Iu-&s-kü-lA“-sbün. 1. / (from 
ingſculate.] Union by conjunction of the ex- 
tremities. 


The almoſt infinite ramifications and agel 
| tions of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eallly be 
detected b glalles. r | Ray 
I'SQUEST, In'-kwest. u. ,. [engueſte, Fr. i inqui-- 
Ati 105 Lat. 1 


t. Judicial inquiry or examination. 
What conſuſion of face ſhall we be under, when 
that grand ingu 4 begins; when an account of our 
opportunities 0 
our uſe or miſuſe of them, is given in! ? Atterbury. 
2. Un law.] The 7ngueft of jurors, or by jury, 
is the moſt uſual trial of all cauſes, both ci- 
vil and criminal; for in civil cauſes, after 
proof is made on either fide, ſo much as 
each part thinks good for himſelf, if the 
doubt be in the fact, it is referred to the 
diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impa- 
nelled by the ſheriff; and as they bring in 
their verdict ſo judgment paſſes : for the 
judge faith, the jury finds the fact thus; 
then is the law thus, and ſo we judge. Coabel. 
3. Enquiry ; ſearch; ſtudy. 
This is the Iaborious and vexatious inqueſt that 


the ſoul muſt make after ſcience. South. 
IxQUYETUDE, in-kwt-&-tad. n. ſ. Iinguietude, 
Fr. inguietudo, inguietus, Lat.] Diſturbed 


ſtate ; want of quiet ; attack on. the quiet 
Having had ſuc 
obſervance abroad, he Found himſelf engaged in 
| honour to ſupport kim at home from any farther 
inguietude. W. _ 
: © Iron, that has ſtood long in a window, being 
- thence taken, and by a cork balanced' in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, will bewray a 
kind oſ inquictude and diſcontentment till it attain 
the former poſition. © * * Motion. 
Ide youthful hero, with returnin g ght, 
Roſe anxious from th" inguietudes of Ir 5 Pope. 


--+ them erz, to Ged's deſignation. 7 NUN ATE, in'-kwy-oit. v. a. Lingugno,” 
Aid ahud 3 * Goyerament of the T Lat.] To pollute; to corrupt. 
TuokamaTs, Indie x Sobheony 8 An old opmion it was; that the ibis feeding nas 
— natus; Lat.] Irregular; orderly 3 F gevi- ſerpents, that venomous. food ſo inquinated their 
Wm from right. oval conceptions, that chey ſometimes came forth 
Theſe people were wiſely „ - | in ſerpentine ſhapes. Brown. 
2 ſtraight left unto their own inerdinate life, InQyinA'TION, in- Kw - No ee. 


lad A . diſcontented thoughts; | 44 
* Nope. vcin arms, igerfiats deſires, þ © 
v Er en. 


E P — 


- - 


. 


— * love and 'S fear 9" 1 ( ; 
e ee Dera 


| 


natio,. Lat. from inguinate.] Corruption ; : 
* pollution. 

- Their n ſull of imagina- 

den, nd ſo infected Wich the old received the ries, | 

7 Bocob. 

ſueh im- 


| 


experience of his fidelity and | 


| 


— 


doing good, and a particular of | 


14 


1 
* 


| W 
perſect bodies, is fitly called by ſome of „% 


anclerits 5 4 Dun or inconc 
kind of e. 2855 

INQUYRABLE, In-kwy'-ribl. adj. [fry 
quire. ] That of which inquiſition or i 
may be made. 

To INQUI FRE, in-kwY ir, v. . 
Fr. inguiro, Lat 4] 

1. To alk queſtions ; to make ſearch - to 
ert cunolity on any occaſion ; with "of be. 
fore the perſon aſked. 

You have oft inquir 4 

After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love, 83 L 
We will call the damſel, and inquire at her mou. 
Herod inquired of them diligently. Mares 


| They began to mguire among themſel 
of them it was that ſhould do this thing} = 


which s 2 
Bain, 
m in. 
nqueſt 


(enguirer, 


Luke, Xii. 
He ſent Hadoram to king David, to i inguire 70 


welfare. I Chren, xviii, 10. 
It is a ſfubjeR of a very noble i inquiry, to inquiry 
of. the more ſubtile perceptions; for it is another 
2 to open nature, as well as the houſe. Bacor. 
2. It is uſed with into when ſomething i is al. 
ready imperfectly known. 
It may deſerve our beſt ſkill to Inquire into thoſe 
rules, by which we may guide our judgment. Satz. 
The ſtep-dame poiſon for the ſon prepares; 
The ſon inguires into his father's years. Dryda, 
3- Sometimes with of. | 
Under their grateful ſhade ZEneas ſat ; 
His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his fide, 
And oft of winds inguir'd, and of the tide, 
Dryd. Ei. 
4. With after when ſomething is loſt or mif. 
fing; in which caſe for is likewiſe uſed. 
. Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus. Adi, ix. 11, 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who ate marching under a guide that will miſlcad 
them, than he that is likelier to be prevailed on to 
inquire after the right Ways Locke, 
5. Dkr ty about, when fuller intelligence i is de - 
re 
To thoſe who nent about me, my lover would 
anſwer, that I was an old dependent upon his fa- 
mily. | Swiſh 
6. To make thamigation; | 
 Awſul Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate: 
He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inguires into the manner, place, and time. Dq. 
To InqQuIRE, In-Kwy ur. v. a. 
1. To aſ about; to ſeek out: as, he inquired 
the way. 
2. To call; to name. Obſolete. _ 
Canute had his portion. from the reſt, 
The which he call d Canutium, for his bire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly inquire, 
i / Spenſer. 
- It 1 is now more commonly written enguire. 
„ RER, In-kwy'-rur. 1. J. {from inquire.] 
1. Searcher z, examiner ; one curious andi in- 
quiſitive, 
What ſatisfaQion may be obtained from thoſe 
violent diſputers, and eager iaguirers into what day 
of-the monththe world began? Brown's Vulg. Err, 
What's good doth open to th" inguirer: ſtand,, 
And itfelf offers to th“ accepting hand. Denbam. 
Ne e inquirers may od by —— 98 
of matter are unit igamen 
the (party 855 E Sores 5 'Scepſu. 
bis ita queſtion, only of inquirers, not diſputers, 
who neither affirm Sar deny, bur examine. Locke 
Late iger by their glaſſes find, 
That every inſect oAa each dae kind, 5G 
In its own egg ear d b rays, 
Organs invol — life diſplays. Blacks. 
42 One pine, one who queſtions. 
InQuYRY, Id ts 1. 4 car inquire:) 
. niterrogation ch eſtion. 
* Ek were fon; rom Cornelia had 
made inquiry for Simon's houſe, and fd br | 


the gate. 4. K — | 


* 


4 +752 


1A INS INS 


* Feamination3 ſearch. „ „ IIsgpr'strivzxsss, In-kwi:-21t-tly-nls. 1. ©  Taſatiate to purſue * 
1. * This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in inquiries | [from inquifitiveneſs.] Curioſity ; diligence | Vain war with heav'n. Milton, 
| 2 philoſophical knowledge, and in Ie to Ty * ge hidden. Too oft has pride, | 
1 4 oc le. ou e thought ingui/iti * And helliſh dif * oh We 
Ty m_ inquiry about liberty, I think the 1 + eat” tun amd 1 nn 


N gueſt, he could not but aſk who ſhe was. Siduey. Of others rights, our quict diſcompos'd. Phiti be. 
Von is not proper, Whether the will be free, Heights that ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in | INSATISF4'CT10Nw, In-$4-tis-fik'-shtin. 1. /. 2 
whether 3 man be free ? Tocte. which reaſon will never touch the bottom, yer and ſſatigſaction.] Want; unfatisfied ſtate. 
1 have been engaged in phyſical inquiries. Zocke. | furely the pleaſure ariſing from thence is great and | A word not in uſe. 5 1h 
It is a real ingwiry, concerning the nature of a} noble; for as much as they afford perpetual mat- It is a profound contemplation in nature, to con- 
bird, or a bat, to make their yet imperfect ideas] ter to the inguifitivencſs of human reaſon, and ſo ſider of the emptineſs or in/ati;/:&ion of ſeveral 
of it more complete. Locke.) are largg enough for it to take its full ſcopes and bodies, and of their appetite to take in others, 
udgment ot opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may range in. 3 South"s Sermons. | Bucen's Natura! Hiſtory. 
be called invention: as when a judge or a phy- Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, | IX SA TURHABTE, In-sât“-tü- rabl. adj. Linſatu- 
makes an exact inquiry into any cauſe. Grew. | deſigned to excite our curiofity and inquifitiveneſ rabilis, Lat.] Not to be glutted; not to be 
. / if. | after the methods by which things * de | 
fxqv181/T10N, In-KwY-zlsh -n. 1. fe. Linquiſi- 3 y W gs were 1 filled. WY! . 
„ c - . : Lat. po - urnet. T INnSCRI'BE 4 . „ £584 ? ? . 
7 — — 85 J | | | _ Curioſity in children nature has provided, to re- "inferire, Fr. wy g Unſeribe, _ 
1. "When he maketh inguiſtion for blood, he e moye that ignorance they were born with ; which, 1. To write on any thing. It is generally 
| 
| 


— — —— 


membereth them: he forgetteth not the cry of without this buſy irquifitivenc/ſs, will make them applied to ſomething. written on a monu- 


| dull, Locke. ; 
humble. Pf. ix. 12. ; —— ment, or on the outſide of ſomething. It 
hen inguiſtion was made of the matter, it | IxQv1'srTOR, In-kwiz'-zIt-thr. . . [inguifitor 'f is therefore more frequently uſed with on 
n Eftb. it. 23.] Lat. inquifiteur, Fre) than in: ; 
in much ſeverity, and ſtrict inquifition, were | T. One who examines judicially. ' Zn alll you writ to Rome, or elſe 
puniſhed the adherents and aiders of the late lu theſe particulars I have played myſelf el To foreign princes, ge rer mens" | 
rebels | Bacon's Henry VII. inguifitor, and find nothing contrary to religion ory Was ſtill iaſerif'd. Sbaleſp. Henry vn. 
Though it may be impoſſible to recollect every manners, but rather medicinable. Bacon : Eſſays. | Connatural principles are in themſelves highly 
failing, yet you are ſo far to exerciſe an ingri/i- Minos, the ſtrict inqui/itor, appears, | reaſonable, and deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of 


tion upon yourſelf, as, by obſerving lefler particu- And lives and crimes with his aſſeſſors hears. Dryd. * ratiocination to be moſt true; and conſequently the 
lars, you may the better diſcover what the cor- | 2: An officer in the popiſh courts of inquiſition.} high exerciſe of ratiocination might evince char 
_ ruption of your nature {ways you to. Taylor. | To INRA'1L, In-TYl. v. a. (in and rail.) To in- truth, though there were noſuch originally inſcribed 


By your good leave, | cloſe with rails; "NY | in the mind. Hale's Origin of Ma id. 
Theſe men will be your judges : we muſt ſtand | In things indifferent, what the whole church |, Ye weeping loves! theſtream with myttles hide, 
| The inquiſitien of their raillery | doth think convenient for the whole, the fame if] And with your golden darts; now uſeleſs grown, 
oy = pi3 * Tyady 2 Southerne. any part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed Inferibe a verſe on this relenting ſtone. Poe. 
1. Examination; diſcuſſion, | and inraile& again, by that general authority where- 2, To mark any thing with writing: as, ] 
We were willing to make a pattern or precedent | unto each particular is ſubjeck. Hooker. | inſcribed the ſtone with my name. 


A inquifition.. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. | Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, | , To aft | . f 14 
A 8 81 —. nene $i dication. We on p = 
PEI | , | Here to ſev'n ſtreets ſe vn dials count the day, One: ole. whic 2 1 
ee the judge. Cowell d bon rack er enen the ning ey le. eh Plea me inthe reading, I 
4 The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries } I'8zoAaD, In-röd 1. /. [in and road] Incur-| tis that which. is ; o/cribed to, the prefers Earl of 


" Tubje to the pope for the detection of | fons ; fadden and deſultory invaſion. |... Rocheſter, | Dryden. 
hereſy: 1 WHO? i # Many hot inroads | To d ithin ano J 

One kiſs of her's, and but eighteen words, | They make in Italy. Sbhakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. he — the nn __ : 
Put quite down' the Spaniſh inguifition.  Corbet. From Scotland we have had in former times, Netes to Creeeb*s Manilius, 


INQUISITIVE, ln-kwlz/-zlt-thv. adj. [ingujf- | ſome alarms and inroade into the northern parts0f Inga! 5 TiO, In-skrlp-ahbn. 5 / liner rio. 


tus, Lat.] Curious; buſy in ſearch; active] 0 „„ . Pr. inſerigtiog Lat. | 
to pry, into any thing: with about, after, | 0 3 1 4g — dia b hi W | | r. Something written or engraved. _ . 
into, or of, and ſometimes ta. 3 1 ng A* * 77 ahead This avarice of praiſe in time to come. 
My boy'at eighteen years became inqujitive: | Though inacceſlible his fatal throne. Milton. |, races. m8 Yr 290ens cow de onthe zomb. Dryd. 
err bis brother. ' Sbaleſp. Cemedy of Errours. mY? The loſs of Shrewſbury expoſed all North Wales 2. I _ 


* ot: e 15 0 ON Joubertũs by the ſame title Jed our expectation, 
| S ee mg Iriſh —— | ay + _ inroads 2 5 N AY 1 1 1 er we reaped no advantage, * 0 
ever. the moſt inquiſitive people ier news of any For . n * th bad n * 1 _ ſcarce at all cho promiſe of the rn/cri tion. Browns 
ion in che worldo {wr} Daues. 1 ee og an- näbl. adj. Ti 25775 3. [Inlaw,} An obligation made in writing, 
He i not ee rhe reafonableneaof u. If XABLES In-oin-ndbl. ad;. Tinſanabilis, “ whereby the accuſer binds hg be Un. 
Cifferent and innocent commands. Taylor. 1 t. gausz; * 1 Lat.] I dergo the ſame puniſhment, if he ſhall not 
It can. de ne duty to write hip heart upon bis , Fidler. Ne Be Lnſanus, Late) f prove the crime which he objects to. the 
. forehead, and to give all the inguiftive and malici- | 7* Maki 3 „ party accuſed, in his accuſatory libel, as 
dus world a furyey of thoſe thoughts, which is the | 2. ES * 3 5 * peak about I 4 the defendant himfelf ought to ſuffer, if the 


: : 


prerogative of God only to know. Stb. oa : ſame be proved. ©  Ayliffe's Parengons 
„ "His old thaking fire, Or have we eaten ofthe iave root,  ».* | . Conlignment. of a book to 83 
Anne of fights, ill longs in van 14 ; - 4:4; | out à formal dedication. 5 oo. 
To fin 1 INSA/FIABEE, in-84'-shabl- adj. Linſatiabilis, 


d hi ny Ache Hain. Dryden.” ped . 
e e ee ag, , Lat, gell Fr.] Greedy beyond mea- Bai, Tr telt, E. ad e 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. * Dryden. fure; gr eedy ſo as not to be ſatisfied. * not to 3 traced out by * uiry or ſt 2 
A Detch R 5h entertaining the king of | IN $A'TIABLENESS;/In-5Y'-ohabl-nls. . J.[from | 1 ady. 


| hotel or, entert t SA'TIABLENE! A jest unſeen; #2ſcrateble, invilible, 

Siam with the particularities of Holland, which (i inſatiable. Greedineſs not to be appeaſed As yo red pee ſteeple.” 955 Seabeſp. 

be was inquiſitive after, told him that the water | 2 bes UN Dk. . © This king had a large heart, i»/crutable fox good, 
* m Ä TT 210-4, buf Chad, 8d mov why bays ov \uoke his Flog apy 
_ The whole neighbourhood grew inquiſitive after | IxsATIABLx, In-sa-shäb- . adv, \from in- ; e e bis equity” n 1 

1 . 1 With 'greedinels noc to be ape Tine with his power. © © © ce 

. 45> ie man.is pot inguifit've about things im | F. erp, | Hereuntothey:have recourſe-as unto the orgels 

. $9 SOUTFT: 501 ae NAY ve, They were extremely/ambitious, and i/atiably | of life, the great determinator of 8 


aer 


1 4 T4 EY W * e T | bs | | . | 
2 They eatinot'bear with the impertinent quef- covetous; and therefore no impreſſion, from ar- ion, ill 9 * K 2. 
JC r . le 
8 ul, es the Mind. FF Abet. ot tlohates Lat.) | We ſhouldcontemplate reverently the works of. 
* * ITIVELY, Ih-kwlz'-zit-tiv-1F. ad. Greedy ſo as not to be ſatisfied. * nature and grace, the in/crutable ways of f 
anquifitzve.) With curiofity ; with | My mother went with child. u * dence, and all the wonderſul methods of God's- 
„% rr 2c}, og we 1D 
SR | Rats © . — & £35 5 * 25 4 SALTS» PLN «ten 446% 412 44" | FIRST 4 ot Eat 5 3 be Ss > <:"4q "ed 


- 


1 * 
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2. Uncertainty ; want of confidence. 


AInSEMINA ion, inen - mh. na- shün. mf. Lin- 1 


vb With the extreme hait of his tail. 


; 2 


I N 8. 
To Ixscv'Lr, in-skvlp'. v. a. Liuſculgo, Lat.] 


© engrave; to cut. | 
A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped.in gold, but that in/culpt upon. S 
Ins0v'LÞTURE, In-skvlp-tshar. . {from i in 
and 4 Any thing engraved.. 
Tunon is dead, Das 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o the ſea; 
And on the grave ſtone this in/culpture, which 
With wax 1 brought away. Shateſp. Timon. 
It was uſual to wear rings on either hand ; but 
when precious gems and rich igſculptures were- 
added, the cuſtom of wearing them was tranſlated 
unto the left. 


impreſs or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. 
cep o'er his knee e 


| Pope 
IT NAECT. in'-s$kt. »./. [inſe&a, Lat. ] 
. Inſects may be conſidered; together as one 


great tribe of animals: they ate called in- 


ect from a ſeparation in the middle of their 
bodies, whereby they are cut into two parts, 
which are joined together by a ſmall liga- 


ture, as we ſee in waſps and common lies. 


Locke. 
'Beaſt, bird, t or worm, durſt enter none. 


2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. - 

In ancient times the ſacred — employ d 
The kings, and awful ſathers of mankind; 

And ſome with whom compar d, your ie tribes 


Are but the beings of a Summer's day. Thomſon. | 3* Void of feeling, aber monts] gr eoryeral. | 
INSECTA'TOR, In-s& -tY-thr, . J. (from in- thought 


ſector, Lat.] Qne that perſecutes or haraſſes 
with purſuit. Dick. 


Isk CTILE, In-s6&k'-ti. adj. [from in ſect.] 


Having the nature of inſects. 


into Bacon. 


2 In-sck-töl“-l-dzhür. u. FA | 


Lime and e ] One who ſtudies or de- 
ſcribes inſets. A word, I believe, unau- 
thoriſed. 


I be inſect itſelf is, e to modern ae 
legere, of the ichneumon- fl ly kind.” Derbam. 
InsECU'RE, In- st- Kr. adj. Iin and ſecure. ] 
Not ſecure ; not confident of afety. 
| He is liable to a, many inconveniences 
© every moment of his life, and is continually /- 
cure not 2 10 N things, of this liſe, but 


Not ſafe. Th 


Tagecy' RITY, Jn-aKke- rf-tf. a. J. [i and 
fecurity.]. | 


It maybe eafily perceived with what in/ecurity 
of 9 we aſcribe effects, depending upon the na- 


period of time, unto arbitrary calculations, 


4 wk as vary at pleafure. 
1. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. 
"The unreaſonableneſs and preſuntption, n 
E and deſperate, inſecurity of thoſe that have not 


Brown. 


much as thought, all their lives long; to ad- l 


Lance fo far as attrition and contrition, ſorrow, 
and reſojurion of amgudment. — 


Amination, Fr. mſenuno, Lat.] The act of 


ſcattering ſeed on 8 
TeBKC 'T1ON, in-s&-kt-shvin of. Tinſecution, 
Fr. inſecutio, Lat. Purſuit. © 
. Nor the king's on horſe Bots more before, = 
ELE® 


ot his Heh ene Qataight | pkg Hog 


Milton. 


Inſettile animals, Yor-want of blood, run all out | 


Not in uſe, 1 


I N- S 


* So fond are mot tal men, | 


As their own ruin on themſelves t- invite, 
- Yuſenſate left, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And withblindnefs i internal ſtruck. Milton's 
Ixzex$18t'Lity, In-een-gy-bll-it-y: 742 in- 
ſenſibilitrx, Fr. from inſenfible. 
1, Inability to perceive. 
| Infenſe wility 0 


ception of the parts of ſpace which it left, and 
thoſe which it next acquires, Glanville, 


3. Torpor; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 


Brown. InSE/N$81KLE, In-8&n'-gHbl. adj. [inſenfible, 1150 
TolxsE AM, in-s&m. v. a. {in and ſeam.} To: | 


I. — erceptible ; nat diſcoverable by th 


ſenſes. 

What is that word honour? Air; a trim reckon- 
ing. Who hath it? He that died a Wedueſday. 
Dath he feel it? No. Doch he hear it? No. 
Is it inſenfible then ? Yea, to the dead. But will it 
pot live with the living? No. Why? DetraRion 
will not ſuffer it. Shubeſp. 

Two ſmall and almoſt inſen/ibl pricks were found 

- upon. Cleopatra's arui, _ Brown's Yulgas Errours. 


| obſcure the rare and weak Ji ht of theſe dark co- 
lours round about it, and render them almoſt in- 


fenfoble.. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Slowly adual, ſo 9 no progreſs is 


| They fall away 
And languiſh with age 9 Dryden. 


I then was paſſing to my ſor late 
| 2 and forthwith to.diſolve.. Milton. 
obligation without being a flave to 
* giver, 5 inſenſeble of his kindneſs. atron. 
4. Void of emation or affection. 
You grow iaſe 


le to the convenicucy of 3 
the delights of — and praiſe. 
You render mankind in/en/ible 
and have deſtroyed the empire of love. Dryden, 
INSE'NSLIBLENE 25, In-sen“-slbl-nls. u. h 
inſeuſible.) Abſence of perception 4nability . 
to perceive. 
he inſenfibleneſs 


the relaxation the nerves than their obſtruction. 


| Ixsk“ 2 tub .. been be. 


Senſible. 
. Imperceptibly ; 
diſcovered by the ſenſes.. | 


»/ably three different motions moves. Milton. 


2. By gy ces. 
qual they were form 18 


8 3 Hog ; «<a 
"Ts PARABLENESSs i . 5 
{from in /qparable. }, ity 
ing ſueh\.as cannot be N or divided. 
The pacts: of pure ſpace arc.immoveable, which 
follows rom et bf” Mg motion heingno- | 

thing hut change of diſtance between any 4wo 
 things;. A that are 


feel, 

* Thad. 
. in- 

to, Ital. ] Stu Wan tho t; 

2 Cen batt, 1 l 


* 


InxsE'xSATR, in-een- Et. adj," [77 * 


9 F 


* 
1 


eee politic uſe of 


_ taſeparable. = 
aB T ARABLES: p Pr-Abl. is. Lie- 
 parakle, Fr. inſeperatilis, Lat.] ot to be | 


flow, motions may be thus account» 
| ed for: motion cannot be perceived without per- 


2+ Stupidity ; dulneſs of mental perception. | 


The denſc and bright light. of the circle will | 


to their r 
om | 


; of the pain proceedecather from | 


in ſuch a manner r avis not. 
The planet carth, fo ſtedfaſt though the ſeem, 


j - — The killerik 8 che eye a valt | 
„ CR. 1 oavizuT; tn-adorytat. ad. ypc 
1 | Lat;) SPOT; of uſe to an end. 


Save what rd which yet bh 


| Te INSHE'LL, in-shEV. v. a. Lin and. fell. 170 


as 


Thou, my ſhadc 
— pareble,mult v with me along; 
or dea m no pow r can {; 
Care and toil came 4 the wa 2 * 
remain ever ſince inſe eharable from it 
q Vs body feels pain, that he wiſhes ni, 95 
| eaſed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, ** 
Fange from -n , Lads 
| e parts of pure ſpace are i 
the other, ſo that 9 ron 
rated, neither really nor mentally, je 
| Together out they fly, _ 
Tiſeparable now the truth and lie : ; 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e'er ſhall oe 


Inst'pABABLY; In-g&p/ -pbr-Ab-1 . adv, 
 wnſeparable.} With Fadifoluthe, union, © 
7. Drowning of metals is, when the baſer metali; 

ſo incorporate with the more rich as it cannct be 
ſeparated; as if ſilver ſhould be in/zpar, ably intor. 
porated with gold. Ba: 

Tim thouſhalt enjoy, J 
| Jnſeparably thine. Mitten 
2 Reſtleſineſs of mind ſeems inſeparabl anna 

to human nature. Taugt. 

Atheiſts muſt confeſs, that deln that aſſign 

period matter had exiſted eternally, inſeparably en. 
dued with this principle of attraction; and yethat 
never attracted nor convened before, during tha 
infinite duration. Berg 
| 7; INSERT, In-sërt'. v. a. linſerer, Fr. i 

Jero, inſertum, Lat.] To place in or amonyt 
'8 other things. 

"Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted, where 
they are ſo liable to miſconſtruction. Still; 
= With the worthy gentleman's name I will . 

ert it at length in one of my papers. Adi, 

It is the editor's intereſt to ie what the av 
thor's judgment had rejected. Swi 

|  Poely andoratory omit things not eſſential and 
inſert little beautiful digreſſipns, in order to plac 
every in the molt affecting light. Wat, 

| Ins&'sT1ON, In-s&r'-shan. . /. Linſertion, Fr, 
1 Lat.! 
he act of placing any thing in or among 
other matter. 

The great diſadvantage our hiſtorians labour un- 
der is too tedious an interruption, by the inſertind 
records in their narration. Felton on the Claſſel. 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is eĩther a circumvolution or inſertion of cue 
part of the gut within the other. Arbuthad, 

2. The thing inſerted. 

He ſoftens the relation by fuck inſertions, belore 

-he deſcribes the event. Broont 
To IXS RVE, In-s&ry', v. a. Linſervi, Lat] 

To be of uſe to an end. 


The providence of God, which diſpoſeth of n0 
part in vain, where there is no digeſtion to be 
made, makes not any parts \. was bad wo 
tention. 


hide in a ſhell. Not uſed. 

.  Avfidius, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 
© Thruſts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were infel/'dwhen Marciusſtoodfor Rape, 
And durſt pot once peep out. Shake. Coriolagui. = 
Te su, in-ship'. w. a. [in and. hip. ] To 
ſhut in * = to 3 LA embark, Not 
See 05 ſaf 1 to Dover ; where, i 
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In-Id. u. /. Iin and ide. Interiour That I might not be vapoured down by is/;g- 


TT E Big £ - 7 7 i i s Peltile | N N 
I ap , part within. Oppoſed to the ſurface nificant 8 I preſumed to uſe the — and — — — the * = Ha 
or outfides. © | 7 3 12 — ot your ſociety to annihilate all tuch argu- 3. I know not whether Milton does not 1 
d he of th' id > Pape n ry 1 Clanpille, Scep, ref: this word, according to its etymology, for 
- He did _unſcal them. . Henry VIII. t umny robs the publick of all that benefit | to enfold; to wr ath; to wind wh on 
* Shew the in/ide of your purſe to the outſide of his] Mat it may juſtly claim from the worth and " Cloſe the f. hay a 
band, and no more ado. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. | Virtue of particular perſons, by rendering their Inſinuati of his f cal ile 
Here ire the outſides of the one, the inſides of | virtue utterly inſignificant, Som h. | Gave —2 — or Milt 
. Hons 


* aud there's the moiety I promiled ye. All the arguments to a life will be | : 
the other, | L"Eftrange. | inan to a man on rock a mind © * Ins1N UA'TION, in-sin-nü-A-shän. 5. J linfnu- 
be the l of th dir ied; none but them- | wicked, when remiſſion of may be had upon atio, Lat. infinuatisn, Fr. from infinuate.] 


es were concerned in it. Addiſon's Guardian. cheap terms. | . The power of pleaſing or ſtealing upon the 
* ron, Ju-sld- 3A'-thr. n./. (Lat.) One Nothing can be more contemptible and 2 affections. a Sg up 
who lies in wait. Dictionary. Heant than the ſcum of a people, inſtigated againſt When the induſtry of one man hath ſettled the 
INSI'DIOUS, la-sld-yls. ad7. Linfdieuy, Fr. | king, Addiſon, | Work, a new man, by infixuation or mifinforma- 
e Sly; circumventive ; dili- | , I 2 hemorrhage from che lunge, no remedy | . BY Dot ſupplant him without a juſt cauſe. 
gent to entrap; treacherous. AN bleeding, often repeated: ſtypticks 1 ; Bass. 
©" Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our mai infrgnificant. Arbuthnot. him a natural I, and ad 'reſs, which 
nos, let a ſenſe of their inſedious vigilance excite INS1GN1 FICA rx, in-slg-nlf - y- kant -I. adv. made acceptable in the beſt company. . 
' asſo to behave ourſelves, that they may find a con- [from infig nificant. } a | Claremior. 
don of the mighty power of Chriſtianity to- | 7- Without meaning. IxsTNVUATIVE, In-sIn'-nd-i-tlv. adj. [from ix- 
wards regulating the Rs. Atterbury. Birds are taught to uſe articulate words, yet Anuate.] Stealing on the affections. 
They wing their courſe, | | they underſtand not their import, but uſe them lt is a ſtrange infruative power which example 
And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, | | %% cant, as the organ or pipe renders the and cuſtom have upon us. Governer, of the Tangye. 
Or ſhoal in/idious, breaks not their career. Thomſon. | tune: which it underſtands not. Hate. | Ix SIX VA TOR, In-sn/-nd-i-thr. 2. . Lin- 
fxsr/brovsLY, In-sid-yüs-Iy. adv. [from in- 2. Without importance or effect. * 


F ; ce or effe, ator, may 46> that infinuates, Ai | 
Auious. ]. In a ſly and treacherous manner; INSINCE'RE, In-sIn-&'r, adj. Linſincerus, Lat. INSI PID, -sIp"-pid. adj. [inffpide, Fr. in- 
ious wrtifice. in and ere | /pidus, Lat.) KATIE 

The caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas I. Not what he appears; not heavty ; diſ- | x. Wanting taſte ; wanting power of affe&t-- 


lhe Lacedemonian, j/edioafly and in violation of ſembling ; unfaithful : of perſons, ing the organs of guſt, | 
. | Bacen. |'2. Not ſound ; corrupted : of things. Some earths yield, by diſtillation, a liquor very 
- Siteon und Levi fpoke not otily falſely but a- Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, far from being modorous or ii. Boyle 
" ſulguſly, nay hypocritically, abuſing their proſelytes To render fleep's ſoft bleſſings in/incere ? | Our fathers much admir'd their ſauces ſweet, - 
und their religion, for the effecting their cruel de- 7 Alike devote to ſorrow's dire extreme, And often call'd for ſugar with their mcat ; 


ſigns. ihe Government of th: Tongue, | The day refleion, and the midnight dream. Pepe. Jnſpid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, 
Iisront, Inst. v. /. Linſſebt, Dut. This | Ixsrxce'r1TY,' in-sin-ser-T F- y. 1. . [from | Where rocambole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 


word had formerly the accent on the laſt | - #fncere.] Diſſimulation; want of truth or „ grew. _ King «- 
ſyllable.) Introſpection; deep view; know- |. fidelity. 9 This chyle is the natural and alimentary pituita, 
Lage of tue interiour parts; thorough {kill | If men ſhould always act under a maſk, and in which the ancients deſcribed as infipid. 
in any thing. wo BIG 5 'Þ dilguiſe, that indeed betrays deſign and inſincerity. ; Floyer on the Humour: 
__ "Hardy ſhepherd, fuch as thy merits, fuch may | ; Broome on the ; She lays ſome uſcful bile aſide, 5 
be ber infiobt juſtly to grant thee reward. Siduey. | To InSUNEW, In-sInud. w. 4. Cin and finew.] | ' To tinge the chyle's infipid tide. Prior. - 
' Straightway ſent with careful diligence To ſtrengthen! 3 to confirm. A word not 2. Wanting; ſpirit ;' wanting pathos ; flat; 
'To fetch a leech, the which had great in/gb* . *þ uked. | dull; heavy. a 
in that Aifeaſe of grieved confeience, All members of our cauſe, The gods have made your noble mind for me, 
And well could cure the ſame 7 his name was Pa- That are infivezved to this action. Seip. And her 5uſpid ſoul for Ptolemy ;. 


Spenſer. | \InS1UNVAnT,in-dlnmi-int. adj. Fr.] Having | A heavy lump of earth without deſire, 


tience. | $ 
or willbetheright caſon of forming them to] the power to gain favour. | | A heap of aſhes that o'erlays your fire. Dryd.Cleom. - 
de üble writers, e nd be thus fraught | Nlen not ſo a perhaps of conceit as ſſo to Some ſhort excurſtoms of a broken v. 
"with an univerſal % bt into things. len. 57 . II OI yr He made indeed, but flat infipid tuff. Denden. 
_ "The uſ6of u little 1% ght in thoſe parts of xnow.-- ever prove very plauſible, i»/ixdant, and ſor- IN$t2e1'DITY,, n- sg-pid- At-. 
ledge, Which are not nr buſineſs, is to] tunate men. Nuten. INS Now ss, in-s N-pid nls. n. . r 


© accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. Locle. T INSTNUA TRE. In-elninti4t. v. a. rnfenuer; | Unyfipidite, Fr. from infipid.] 
__A garden gives us a great in/ipbt into the contri- | Pr. infinuo, — = ESP 2k . Wnt of taſte. yon 
Vance and wildom of providence, and ſuggeſts in- 1. To introduce any thiog gently. 2. Want of life or ſpirit. 


" nuraerable ſubjEEts of meditation. * Spectator. The water cafily guter itlelf into and placidly | Dryden“ lines ſhine ſtrongly thropyh lde — 
Due conſideration, and a deepet infight into | giſtends —— Webward, |, pidity of Taten. | Poe . 


things, Would- ſoon. have made” therm feaſible of 


f 2. To puſh” gently into favpur or regard : | Ins!'210LY, In-sip- pid. adv. [from ig. 
1 A Fang esse 1 commonly with the reciprocal prondun. 1. Without taſte. 22 \rafpid, 1. 
Hass fr renner hu dg fg kn-oy. J a0, rern Thalty 3 wthoubde: > 71s 
eee Fr. from een eee eee ee eee e h pen dren abandon 
| * 31 8 mT F | f "bg Wes who uy ports, and trifle aw 
+ Want of meaning ; womeaning terme. | Az the ie of Ret ho pate Hg im ths | lc mid, inal hey hv: fo 
verbal nothings of this philoſophy, would be to "HM : 81 Clarendon. n „ 
n ____ Glanville. | z. To hint; to impart indirectiy. ; Ist rianen; In-slp-yens.- u. ſ. linhpientin, 
Ew er ior Kean 03m 
+ trum! IN that een, 1 | Do but ih, What's true. ' Swift . T, n- t“. v. n. ier, Fr. / 
2 . d OH 
md in eee Wacht the defigns of | All che art ofrhetorick, befidesorder and clear- 1. To ſtand or reſt upon 
"I "UE  Addifon's Guardian.  nefs mw ET but to'm/imuate g | "Phe combs being double; the cells on-eattifide- 
.. | I, hr lo nt cy el 3 | he prin ny 
by 10 . . 5. ,nidgrhent. t. LE one fide inſt upon the centers of the bottom of 
23 insge- nf -f känt. a/. {in 'To INSITXVUATE, Iin-sln-niity'w. 1. | | the cells on che other ſi dle. Baya 
. „ 31: Toiwheodle ; to tgain on the alletions by 2. Not c recede from terms or aſſertions ;- 
u. Aq ü:?—] arent 
— — — I Hove no colours; and without all coleur 2 large terms, and-ſo abſolute,. -. 
— wont. wetehr eee „ || 0OCbnloigſr apy; 57) 1170 r 
This ou? anting weight meffectual. || I pluck-this white zoſe with Plantagenet: Sele. | 'Gur peace {ball ſtapd m rocky ain 
5 epported 294% e Io 247 2355) a8 no:35r des 


byauthority, |'z, ' To'ſeal into imp ly 3: to be con- F 
N | | I ed inſen een wh In”, To dwell vp on in dif ſox - 
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INS 


Were chere no other act of hoſtility but that | 


"kick we have hitherto fed on, the intercept- 
ing of her ſupplies were irreparably injurious to 
her. Decay of Piety. 
Ixst'sTE Nr, in-sls'-thnt. adj. Iinſlens, Lat.] 
Reſting upon any thing. 
Ihe breadth of the ſub v ion muſt be at lead 
double to the eee wall. : Wotton. 


Ini 'TIENCY, [n-ai/-ghEn-sF. n. / Lin and fitio, | 


Lat.] Exemption from thirſt. -- 

What is more admirable than the fitneſs of 
every creature for the uſe we make of him ? The 
. docility of an elephant, and the infitiency of a 

camel for travelling in deſarts. rew. 


Ins1/TION, In-slsh- n. u. , [{infitio, Lat.] 


The inſertion or ingraffment of one branch 


into another. 
Without the uſe of theſe we could have nothing 


of culture or 8 no tillage, grafting, or i- 


8 


Ke Ray. 
Ixs1'STURE, In-els'-tchr. n. . (from i. 
This word ſeems in Shakeſpeare to ſignify 
conſtancy or regularity, but is now not 
. uſed. 


Obſerve degree,” priority, and place, 7 Adi 


. Tuſifturt, e rpportion, ſeaſon, form, _ /, 
Ger 224 25 I) in all line of order. Shakeſp. 


2 IxsMA NE, In-snd'T. w. 4. (in and ſnare.) 


x: To intrap; to catch in a trap, gin, or 


ſnare; to inveigle. 
Why trew?ſt thou fugar « on that bottled ſpider, 
Whole deadly web DILLEY n era. of 
She ir 
| Mankind with her fair looks. | 
By long experience Darfey.may no doubt 
Inſnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout; 
Though Dryden once exclaim'd in partial ſpite; 
He fiſh i—becauſe the man attempts to write. 
Fenton.” 
* To intangle in.dificulties or perplexities · 


13 Nins. 


That which in a great part, in the weightieſt 
cauſes belonging to this preſant controverſy, hath | 


inſrared the judgments.both .of ſundry good and 


of ſome well learned men, is the, manifeſt truth [ 
of certain general principles, -whereupon:the-or- | 
dinances that ſerve for uſual nnn church 


of God are grounded. Hooler. 
That the hy pocrite reign not, leſt the people 
be inſnared. Fob, XXXIV. 30. 


3. Enfnare is more frequent. 
1 KER, In-sni-rar, 1. /. [from infoare.), 
He that inſnares. 

In$0C1ARLEy in;s6/-shAbl. adj. lden, Fr. 

2 vciabilis, Lat. ] 
105 verſe from converſation... 
Ik this auſtere inſociable life 
(Change not your offer made i in keat of bibo 
 Shakeſp. £ 
4. Ine apable of connexion or union. 

l The loweſt ledge or row muſt be merely of |, 
| Kone, cloſely laid, without mortar, which is a 
[general caution for all parts in building that are 

_ contiguous to board. ar timber, becauſe lime and 
woad are e Mosten Arebitecture. 


sonal, I0-86-hri-Etys . J. lin and 
e 7 Bekennen; ; want 7 ſobriety. 
O 


braids him. with 


* 


1 


4 


ſe conſcienge 


a towards God, and iafobricty towards him- | | 


elf, if he is juſt. to his Wee he. thinks he 

_ has quit ſcores. Decay Piay. 
FoENSOLATE, la- lt . a. Lin ſalo, Lat.] 
To dry in the ſun; to; enpoſe to the action » 
of the ſun. 
"7 In SOLATION, In In-$6-1Y-sha@n- m. ＋ r 
Fr. from inſalase.] Expoſition to the fun. 

We uſe theſe to were for iaſalaaſon, refrigeration, 
2 and for che view ol divers N 


#51115 - id 73 


F 1 


0294 39 Þ 2 


The dev us themſelves, the players, wy the | 
I 


r 


a eee 


| | 


IS 

pale, arid attains not its laudable colour: if it be 

ned too long, it ſuffereth a torrefaction. Brown. 
I'8SOLENCE, in'-s6-15ns. 


» + U olencey 
I'NSOLENCY, In“ -86-len-8F, { 1. vo 
Lat. 


over 
| 5 
could not reſtrain the in/olency of O'Neal, 
3 + nding none now to withſtand him, made 
himſelf lord of thoſe people that remained. Spenſer. 
Such a nature 
| Tickled with good ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he. treads on at noon; but I do wonder 
His iaſolence can brook to be commanded 
Under Cominius. 
Blown with inſolence and. wine. 
Puhlick judgments are the banks and 


1 


Pride exerted in contemptuous and 
aring treatment of others ; petulant | 


| 
| 
| 


| Shakeſp. 
= 


and ſtays their proud waves. | 
The ſteady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtleſs 7»/olence of power, 
For ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace. Thoxſon. 
Ib fear of any violence, either againſt her 
own perſon or againſt her ſon, might deter Pe- 
nelope from yſing any endeavours to remove men 
of. ſuch inſolence and power, | Broome. | 
To INSOLENCE, Iin'-80-I8ns. w. a. {from the 
noun. ] To inſult ; to treat with contempt. 
A very bad word. 
The biſhops, who were firſt Hnlly, infalonced 
and aſſaulted. King Charles. 


'I'n$OLENT, In'-86-l6nt. adj. [inſolent, Fr 


Tilldtfon. 


haughty; overbearing. 


| which we reſcued: victory itſelf hath not made 
us in/olent maſters. Atterbury. 
'Ia$89LENTLY, in'-sd&-Idnt-ly. adw.! [infalenter, 
Lat.] With contewpt of others; baughtily ; 
| rudely. 
| What I mud diſprove, 8-01 NJ ö 
He in/olently talk d to me of love. Dryden. 
Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal 1 1 
Not ſenates, in/olently loud, T7 
| "Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, alt | 
Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt 8 | 
Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very in/olently, hes a criminal than a 
_ , priſoner of war.” | 41, Meijer. 
'InS0'LVABLE, In-831-vabl.. adj. eme 
Fr. in and /e. ] 
1. Not to. be ſolved; not to be cleared; in- 
extricable; ſuch as admits of no ſolution, 
| . of explication, 
Spend a few thou 


S 
* 
— — 


5 
ghts on the puzzling enquiries } 
concerning vacuums, the doctrine of infinites, in- 
diviſibles and incommenſurables, wherein, there 
appear ſome iv difficulties. Wattson the Mind. | 
2. That a he paid. Fr. | 
In80'LUBLE, i305 Abl. adj. Linſoluble, Fr 
Inſolubilis, Lat. 
1. Not ta be cleared; not to be reſolved. 
Admit this, and what ſhall the Scripture be but | 


. a ſnare and a torment to weak conſciences, filling 


them with 1 ſerpyuloſitie, Seung 1 Se | 
and-extreme deſpair ?. 


| e forrwhen: any. thing inſoluble ſticks in any | 
part of the body, it oO cruſt about it. | 
5 2 a Wa Ar butbnot. t 
Inackl vin, In-88Y Mot. adj. lin and ſeluo, 

Lat.] Unable to pay e- 

By public derlaration Ao :proctiimed himſelf | 

' infolvent of thoſe vaſt ſums he had taken upon 
credid i is wodd ww toz tu: Hotel. | 

A farmer accuſed ne robbing him of | 
oben; and the emp ſhot the offenders; hut 
demanding reparation: of the accuſer for ſo many 
brave fellows, and* finding, him: i * com- 


e 


t 


: 


2. Not to be diffolved or ſeparated. Fo _ 
| Stony matter may grow in any part of a human 


— 


* 


= u have en 


* 


1 


wn Ons 5 ab ——*² — — 


youndes he matter by * Ae. 8 
„ 


* 


4 


upon which God breaks the olency of —. 
up * he made his fortune by it. 


2. This word is growing obſolete. 
1% InsSPE'CT, in-sp6kt”. 


examination, 


Conſider every creature. 
N inſolens, Lat.] Contemptuous. of others ; | 


We bavxe not pillaged thoſe rich provinces! þ 


1N 5 
An inſolvent is a man that cannot pay tis adi 


Tifolvent tenant of incumber'q ſ 
In80'LVENCY, In-80V-ven-33. , 
ſolvent.) Inability to pay debts. 
of inſolvency is a law by which impric 
debtors are releaſed without Payment 
Is 80MV'CH, In-86-miitsh'. co; lin ſe 
1, So that; to ſuch a degree that 29 
It hath ever been the uſe of the conquerar 
deſpiſe the language of the conquered, and tof k 
| him to learn his: fo did the Romans alwa na 
inſomuch that there is no nation but is print 
with their language. * a 
To make ground fertile, aſhes excel; 17% ey 
© as the countries about Etna have amend; made 
them, for the miſchiefs the cruptions do. Bay 
, Simonides was an excellent poet, ir/uuh thy 


| L'E8 
They made the ground uneven about thei a, 


1. J. (fs 


2 inſomuch that the flate did not lie flat upon it, — 


left a free paſſage-underneath. Addi, 


V. a. [infſpitn, ; 
JSpeAum, Lat.] To look into by way of 


Insrz/cT1ON, In-sptk/-shan. 2 AJ. Linſpedin, 
Fr. -3 10, Lat. J. 
I. Prying examination z narrow and dot 
ſurvey. 
With narrow ſearch, and with inſprction deep, 
Mun. 
Our religion is a religion that dares to he us. 
derſtood; that offers itſelf to the ſearch of the 
Joquificivs: to the inſpection of the ſevereſi and 
the moſt awakened reaſon. ; for, being ſecure of 
her ſubſtantial truth and purity, ihe knows that 
for her to be ſeen and looked into, is to be em- 
braced and admired, as there needs no greater 
argument for men to love the light than to ſer i. 
South, 


. Superintendence ; z preſiding care. In the 
firſt ſenſe it ſhould have inte before the ob 
ject, and in the ſecond ſenſe it may admit 

over; but authors confound them, 

We may ſafely conceal our good deeds, when 
they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own inſpefion. Atterbury, 
Me ſhould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the perfec 
tions of God, and to procure lively and vigorou 
impreſſions of his perpetual preſence with us, and 
inſpedtion over us. Atterbury, 
The divine inſpetion into the affairs of the world, 

_ doth neceſſarily follow from the nature and being 
of God; and he that denies this, doth implicit 
deny his exiſtence. Bet'y, 


InsPEg'CToOR, In-p&k'-tar. n. ſ. [Lat.] 


1. A P g examiner. 
their new light our bold in/pefor: 2 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs. 


Denban, 


2. A ſuperintendant. 
\- | Young men may travel under a wiſe inen, 


F 'or tutor to- different parts. that they may bring 


home pſeful knowle Watts. 

Ixsrz- RSION, In-s Leshön. n. /. linfper 
Lat.] A ſprinkling upon. Ainſworth. 

To. InSPHE/RE, In-sf&r. v. a. [in and ſpbere-] 
To place in an orb or ſphere. 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 

Of bright aerial ſpirits live i per 'd, 


In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Mit. 


InSPIRABLE, lo- ef- rabl. adj. Le 


reath; 


Which may be drawn in with the b 
which may be infuſed. 

To 0 inſpirable hurts, we may coun 
thoſe they ſuſtain from their expiration 
nous Keams. !- 

ernte TION, 
inſpire. 


1. The ad of drawing in 


of ha 
Harv): 


In-opy-ri-ohdo. » , (ow 
the breath, 


is 


_ 


= 
— +4 


be courage of Agamemnon is inſvirited b 1 
. 22 y love 
© ..of empire and ambition. Pope's Prof. ie the Hiads. 


INS 


ſymptoms are a violent fever, and a moſt exqui- 
tte pain increaſed upon inſpiration, by which it 
5s diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the 
greateſt pain 1s in expiration. Arbuthnet. 

. The act of breathing into any thing. 
3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a ſu- 

107 power. | | 
| never ſpoke with her in all my life. 

How can ſhe then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by inſpiration ? Shakeſp. 
Four father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their death have good inſpirations. Shakeſp. 
We to his high inſpiration owe, | 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
Denham. 

What the tragedian wrote, the late ſucceſs 

Declares was inſpiration; and not gueſs. Denham. 
+  Taſpiration is when an overpowering impreſſion 
- of any propoſition is made upon the mind by God 
himſelf, that gives a convincing and indubitable 
evidence of the truth and divinity of it: ſo were 
the prophets and apoſtles inſpired. Watts. 


To INSPIRE, in-sptr. v. n. [inſpiro, Lat. 
iin direr, Fr.] To draw in the breath; op- 
poſed to expire. 
f the inſpiring and expiring organ of any ani- 
mal be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature, and 
dies. Walton. 
Tolns?!'RE, In-spt'r. v. a. 
2. To breathe into. 
Ye nine, deſcend and fing 
The breathing inſtruments inſpire. Pope. 
2. To infuſe by breathing. | 
He knew not his Maker, and he that i»/pir 
into him an active ſon], and breathed in a living 
1 " Wiſl. xv. 11. 
3. To infuſe into the mind ; to impreſs upon 
the fancy. 
I have We troubled in my ſleep this night; 
But dawning day new comfort hath iir d. Shak. 
Then to the heart inſpir'd 
Vernal delight. = Milton. 
4. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
Nor th' in/p:ir'd | 


2 


Caſtalian ſpring. Milton. 
Erato, thy poet's mind inſpire, | 
And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. Dryden. 


The letters are often read to the young religious, 
to inſpire them with ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon. 
5. To draw in with the breath. 

By means of ſulphurous coal ſmoaks the lungs 
axe ſtifled and oppreſſed, whereby they are forced 
to inſpire and expire the air with difficulty, in 
_ compariſon of the facility of inſpiring and expiring 

the air in the country. Harvey. 
- His baleful breath inſpiring as he glides; 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides. Dryd. 


Ix82r/zer, in-spt-rar. =. ,. [from inſpire.) 
He that inſpires. 
To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator 
and preſerver of the world, the moſt gracious re- 
deemer, ther, and inſpirer of mankind, be 
all honour. - . Derham. 
To InsrTkir, In-sptriIt. v. a. [in and ſpirit. ] 
Io animate; to actuate; to fill with life 
and vigour; to enliven; to invigorate; to 
encourage. a 
| It has pleaſed God to iſpirit and actuate all his 
evangelical methods by 2 concurrence of ſuper- 
natural ſtrength, which makes it not only eligible 
but poſſible; eaſy and pleaſant to do whatever he 
commands us. Decay of Piety. 
A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies renders 
e ſervice of the church ſolemn and affecting, in- 
Pirita the ſluggiſh, and inflames even the devout, 
worſhipper. _ | e e Atterbury. 
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Let joy or eaſe, let alfluence or content, 
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the cauſe, or till the end of three years.”  Ayliffe. 
4. Example; document. — 
Vet doth this accident 4 


INS 


Calm ev'ry thought, in/pirit ew ce 
Glow in thy heart, fondle vir 4 thy face. Pope. 
To INSP1'SSATE, In-spls-sät. v. a. [in and | 


Siſſus, Lat.) To thicken ; to make thick. 
Sugar doth inſpiſate the ſpirits of the wine, and 
0 


maketh them not ſo eaſy to reſolve into vapour, 

2 8 Bacon. 
This oil farther inſp;/ated by evaporation turns 
into balm, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


IxspIssA Tiox, In-spl3-83'-shtin. 1. , (from 
2288 The act of making any liquid 
Ick. - 
The effect is wrought by the inſpi/ation of the 
ar, acon, 
Recent urine will cryſtalize by i2/pi/ation, and 
afford a ſalt neither acia nor 9 
INSTABL LITY, In-stä-bll“It-Y. 1. , [inftabili- 
tas, from inflabilite, Fr. inſlabilis, Lat.] In- 
conſtancy; fickleneſs; mutability of opini- 
on or conduct. 

Inftability of teraper ought to be checked, when 
it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme of go- 
vernment to another ; ſuch a fickleneſs cannot but 
be fatal to our country. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


INSTA'BLE, In-8ta'bl. adj. [inftabilis, Lat.] 
Inconſtant; changing. See UNSTABLE. 
To INSTA'LL, in-8ta'l. v. a. {infaller, Fr. 
in and fall.) To advance to any rank or 
office, by placing in the ſeat or ſtall proper 
to that condition, | 

She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints, 
That whilom was the ſaint of ſhepherds light, 


And is inſtalled now in heaven's hight. Spenſer. 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, | 
Tn/talFd archbiſhop of Canterbury. Shakejp. 


The king choſe him maſter of the horſe, after 
this he was in/talled of the moſt noble order. Mit. 


INSTALLA'TION, in-stöôl-lA-shöün. 3. /. [in- 

ftallation, Fr. from inſlall.] The act of giv- 

ing viſible poſſeſſion of a rank or office, by 
placing in the proper ſeat. 

Upon the election the biſhop gives a mandate 

for this inflallation. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


INSTA'LMENT, In-stâl-mènt. u. ſ. [from in/tall.; 
1. The act of inſtalling. | 
Is it not eaſy 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, 
For the inflalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal? Shaleſp. Richard III. 
2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled. 
Search Windſor-caſtle, elves, 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour ; | 
Each fair inſtalment, coat, and ſeveral creſt 
With loyal Fra "ag"; be bleſt! Sal. 
I'NSTANCE, In'-stans. : 
Is8TANCY, In'-stan-sy- c 1. J. Linſtance, Fr.) 
1. Importunity ; urgency; ſolicitation. | 
Chriſtian men ſhould much better frame them- 
ſelves to thoſe heavenly precepts which our Lord 
and Saviour with ſo great infancy gave us concern- 
ing peace and unity, if we did concur to have the 
ancient councils renewed. Hooker. 
2. Motive; influence; preſſing argument. Not 
now in uſe. | | 2 | 
She dwells ſo ſecurely u her honour, that | 
folly dares not preſent itſelf. Now, could I come 
to her with any direQion in my hand, my deſires 
had i»flarce and argument tocommend themſchves. | 
Shakeſp. Merry Wives: of Windſor. 
The inflances that ſecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love. Sal. 
3- Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit; 1 
The i»fance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judicial 
proceſs which is made from the conteſtation of a 


ſuit, even to the time of pronouncing ſentence in 


80 far exceed all jnflance, all diſcourſe, 
That J amm ready to diſtruſt mine eie, Sho) 
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- In furnacescf and braſs, where vitriol is 
often caſt in, there riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which 
ſometimes moveth on the walls of the furnace; 
ſometimes in the fire below ; and dieth preſently 
as ſoon as it is out of the furnace: which is a 
noble e and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. 
We find in hiſtory infances of perſons, who, after 
their priſons have been flung open, have choſen 
rather to languiſh in their dungeons, than ſtake 
their miſerable lives and fortunes upon the ſucceſs 
of a revolution. AdTiſon. 
The greateſt ſaints are ſometimes made the moſt 
remarkable i»fances of ſuffering. Atterbury. 
Suppoſe the earth ſhould be removed nearer to 
the ſun, and revolve for infaxce in the orbit of 
Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with heat. 
| Bentl:y. 

The uſe of inflances is to illuſtrate and explain a 


difficulty; and this end is beſt anſwered by ſuch 


inflances as are familiar and common. Baker. 


. State of any thing. 

Theſe ſeem as if, in the time of Edward the 
Firſt, they were drawn up into the form of a law 
in the firſt infance. Hale. 

6. Occaſion ; act. | 
The performances required on our part, are no 
other than what natural reaſon has endeavoured to 
recommend, even in the moſt ſevere and difficult 
inflances of duty. Rogers. 
A ſoul ſupreme in each hard inflance try'd 
Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. 
If Euſebia has lived as free from ſin as it is poſ- 
ſible for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is always 
watching and guarding againſt all infances of 
pride, EE Law's Serious Call. 
To I'NSTAN OE, In'-stans. v. u. [from the 
noun.] To give or offer an example. 
As to falſe citations, that the world may ſee 


how little he is to be truſted, I ſhall infance in two. 


or three about which he makes the loudeſt cla- 
mour. | Tillotſon. 
In tragedy and fatire, this age and the laſt have 
excelled the ancients; and I — by — in 
Shakefpeare of the former, in et of the latter. 
Drydents Juvenal. 
I'NSTANT,n'-stint. adj. Laſtant, Fr. gan-, 
Lat.) | 
1. Prefling ; urgent; importunate ; earneſt. 
And they were inflant with loud voices, requir- 
ing that he might be crucified. 
Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; con- 
tinuing #://ant in prayer. Romans, Xii. 12. 
2. Immediate; without any time interven- 
ing; preſent. | 
Our good old friend, beſtow 
Your needful counſel ts our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inflant uſe. Shakeſp. King Lear, 
Th' inflant ſtroke of death denounc'd to-day, 
Remov'd far off. Milton. 
Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee; 
Nor war haſt thou to wage, nor year to come ; 
Impending death is thine, and i»ffant doom. Prior. 
3. Quick; making no delay. 
Inflant without diſturb they took alarm. Mili. 
- Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait 
 Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; 
| T«}ant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, 8 
And the new friend with courteous air — 


I'NSTANT, In'-sthnt. n. /. ſin/lants Fr.]! 
1. Inſtant is ſuch a part of duration wherein 
we perceive no ſucceſſion. Locke. 


* 


ing and their not being. 22 
Heer nimble body yet in time muſt move, 

And not ip. infants through all places ſtrideʒ 
But ſhe is nigh and far, beneath, above, _ 
- In point of time, which thought cannot Ny 
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Lale, xxiii. 23. 


There is ſcarce an inflant between their floyriſh- 
_ Hooker. 


. 
is but 
therefore all but © 


INS 


; that one point is either ſuture or paſt, and no other | 
parts are co-exiſtent or contemporary with it. 
| Bentley's Sermons. 


2. A particular time. 
I can at any unſeaſonable infant of the night ap- 
point her to look out at her lady's chamber win- 
dow. Shakeſp. 
3+ It is uſed in low and commercial language 
for a day of the 2 or current month. 
On the twentieth iaſlant it is my intention to 
erect a lion's head. 
InSTANTA'NEOUS, In-stän-tä-nyüs. adj. Lin- 
flantaneus, Lat.] Done in an inſtant; act- 
ing at ͤnce without any perceptible ſucceſ- 
fion; acting with the utmoſt ſpeed ; done 
with the utmoſt ſpeed. | | 
This manner of the beginning or ceaſing of the 
deluge doth not at all agree with the inſfantancous 
actions of creation and annihilation, Burnet*s Theo, 
The rapid radiance inflantaneous ſtrikes 
Th' illumin'd mountain. 


ad v. [from inflantaneous.] In an indivifible 
point of time. 


- + What I had heard of the raining of frogs came 
+ to my thoughts, there being reaſon to conclude | 

that thoſe came from the clouds, or were ig 
Derham, 


. Fanecouſly generated. 
VNSTANTLY, In-stänt-Iy. adv. [inflanter, Lat.] 
| 1. Immediately ; without any perceptible 
intervention of time. 
In a great whale, the ſenſe and the effects of 
any one part of the body infantly make a tranſcur- 
ſion throughout the whole body. Bacon: Nat. Hife. 
. - » Sleep/inflantly fell on me. Milton. 
As ſev'ral winds ariſe, 
- Juſt ſo their natures alter infantly, May's Virgil. 
a. With urgent importunity. 
To InSTA'TE, In-sta't. v. a. [iz and fate.] 
3. Toplace in a certain rank or condition. 
This kind of conqueſt does only inflate the victor 
in theſe rights, which the conquered prince had. 


poverty, he could not have been ſo bad; nor, 
perhaps, had thy birth infated thee in the ſame 
greatneſs, wouldſt thou have been better. South. 
The firſt of them being eminently holy and dear 
to God, ſhould derive a bleſſing to his poſterity on 
that account, and prevail at laſt to have them alſo 
accepted as holy, and i»flated in the favour of God. 


Atterbury. 

Obſolete. | 
For his poſſeſſions, 

Although by confiſcation they are ours, 
We do inflate and widow you withal. Sbakeſp. 

InsSTAURA'TION, In-stä-rà-shün. 2. . [in- 
Aauration, Fr. inflauratio, Lat.] Reſtorati- 

on; reparation; renewal. 

Ins TAD of, In-sted' GV. prep. [A word 
formed by the coalition of in and fead, 
place.] 2 . 

1. In room of; in place of. 
: They inflead of fruit, 
Chew d bitter aſhes. Milton. 
Voary the form of ſpeech, and iaſfead of the word 

church make it a queſtion in politicks, whether 
the monument be in danger. a Swift. 

4. Equal to. A | 5 5 

This very conſideration to a wiſe man is inflcad 
of à thouſand arguments, to ſatisfy him, that, in 
- thoſe times, no ſuch thing was believed. Tillotſon. 


2. To inveſt, 


% 


the place; in the room. 
le in derifion fees * 5 
Upon their tongues a various ſpirit, to raſe 
Quite dut their native language, and inſtead 
To ſo ajangling noiſe of tongues unknown. Milt. 


x. To ſoak; to macerate in moiſture. - 
Vannes to him where in gore he lay infleep's, Shad. 
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Addiſon's Guardian. 


Hale. 
Had this gliſtering monſter been born to thy 


a Thomſon. 
InsSTANTA/'NREOUSLY, in- stän- tà“-nyus-Iy. 


. 


3. Inflead is ſometimes uſed without of: In | 
0 | 


To Ius rx TEN, in- ste p. b. a. Lin and feep,} | 
Suffolk frſt died, and York; all haggled over, | 


| 


INS 


2. L ing under water. 


* 


he guttered rocks, and congregated ſands, 


Traitors i»fteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, Shak. 

I'nSTEe, In'-st&p. u. / Cin and fep.] The up- 

per part of the foot where it joins to the leg. 

The caliga was a military ſhoe wi a very thick 
ſole, tied above the inflep with leather thongs. 

| | Arbuthnot on Coins, 


To I NSTIGATE, In'-st3-git. v. a. [in/tigo, 


Lat. inſtiguer, Fr.] To urge to ill; to pro- 
voke or incite to a crime. 
InSTIGA'T10N, In-sty-gà-shüͤn. n./. Unftiga- 


tion, Fr, from inftigate.) Incitement to a | 


crime; encouragement; impulſe to ill. 
Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this? But rather follow . 

Our forceful inſtigation. Shakeſp. Winter's Tale. 


It was partly by the infigation of ſome factious 


malecontents that bare principal ſtroke amongſt 
them. | Bacon. 

Shall any man, that wilfully procures the cut- 
ting of whole armies to pieces, ſet up for an in- 
nocent? As if the lives that were taken away by 
his inſtigation were not to be charged upon his ac- 
count,  L'Eftrange. 

We have an abridgment of all the baſeneſs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and the 
inſligation of the devil could bring the ſons of men 
8 f South. 

InsT16A'TOR, in'-stF-gi-tir, u. /. [infligateur, 
Fr. from infligate.} Inciter to ill. 

That ſea of blood is enough todrown in eternal 
miſery the malicious author or inftigator of its ef- 
fuſion. King Charles. 

Either the eagerneſs of acquiring, or therevenge 
of miſſing dignities, have been the great inftigators 


of ecclefiaſtick feuds. Decay of Piety. 
To INSTI L. In-stll“. V. As 


ler, Fr.] | 
t. To infuſe by drops. | 
He from the well of life three drops itil. d. 
7 | Milton. 
2. To infinuate any thing imperceptibly into 
the mind ; to infuſe, _ 
Though aſſemblies be had indeed for religion's 


ſake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may eaſily prove, | 


as well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn 

of hereticks, and ſuch as privily will ſooneſt ad- 
venture to i»fil their poiſon into men's minds, 

Hooker. 

He had a farther deſign to infti/ and inſinuate 

good inſtruction, by contributing to men's hap- 
pineſs in this preſent life. Cala 


Thoſe heathens did in a particular manner inftit | 


the principle into their children of loving their 


country, which is far otherwiſe now-a-days. Swift. | 


INSTILLA'TION, In-stll-laLshün. . J. (anftilla- 
tio, Lat. from inftil.] 


1. The act of pouring in by drops. 


2. The act of infuſing lowly into the mind. 
3. The thing infuſed. 
They imbitter the cup of life by inſenſible in- 


_ fulations. | Rambler, | 
InsTYLMENT, in-stil'-mEnt. u. /. [from itil. ] 
Any thing inſtilled. 
The leperous inftilment. Sbaleſp. 


IN STI NO, In-stinkt', adj. [inſtin@, Fr. in- 
A inctus, Lat.] Moved; animated. A word | 


not in uſe. | 


: 
. 


[inftille, Lat. inftit- | 


Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind found a 


The chariot of paternal deity, 5 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 
drawn, ; | 

Itſelf inffin& with ſpirit, but convoy d 

By four cherubick ſhapes. Milton. 


ftinus, Lat. This word had its accent 
formerly on the laſt” ſyllable.) _-Defire or 
averfion acting in the mind without the in- 
tervention of reaſon or deliberation; the 


power of determining the will of brutes. 


* 


| 
T'NSTINCT, In“-stinkt. 2. / {inflin#, Fr. in- 


INS 


In him they fear your highneſe death: 
And mere inftinet of love and loyalty * . 
Makes them thus forward in his ban iſhment, 8 
Thou knoweſt Iam as yaliant as Hercule ; 2 
beware inftin#; the lion will not touch hes ut 
prince: inftin# is a great matter. I waz a 3 
on inſtinctꝭ : I ſhall think the better of myſel ard 
thee, during my life; I for a valiant lion, and bas 
for a true prince, Shakeſp. Hen = 
But providence or inflin& of nature . 
Or reaion though diſturb'd, and ſcarce conſult 
To have guided me aright, Milton's Agon 2 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to - 88 
And eaſily taught me by her ſecret force * 
To love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 


1 - Till what was inſtin grew up into friendſhip, 


The philoſopher avers, * 

That reaſon guides our deed, and inſin theirs 
Inflin# and reaſon how ſhall we divide: Pris 
- Reaſon ſerves when preſs'd ; | 
But honeſt inſtin# comes a volunteer, Pee 


INSTUNCTED, Iin-stinkt'-Id. adj. [inſpingus 
Lat.] Impreſſed as an animated power, 
This, neither muſical nor proper, 
haps introduced by Bentley. 

What native uncxtinguiſhable beauty muſt be 
impreſſed and infinfed through the whole, which 
the defedation of fo many parts by a bad Printer 
and a worſe editor could not hinder from ſhini 
forth ! Bentley's Preface to Milla, 


InSTUNCTIVE, In-stink'-tlv. adj. [from jr. 
find.) Acting without the application of 
choice or reaſon ; riſing in the mind with- 
out apparent cauſe, 
Rais'd 
By quick i»fin&ive motion, up] ſprung, 
As thitberward endeavouring. Milter, 
It will be natural that Ulyſſes's mind ſhould ſor- 
bode; and it appears that the inflin&ive preſage 
was a favourite opinion of Homer's. Broome, 


NSTI'NCTIVELY, In-stink“-tlv-Iy. adv. [from 
inſlin4:ive.) By inſtin& ; by the call of na- 
ture, , 

| The very rats 

Inflin@ively had quit it. Shakeſp. Temp 

To INSTITUTE, In'-sty-tot. v. n. [;nflitu, 

| 1 Lat. znftituer, Fr.) 

1. To fix; to eſtabliſn; toappoint; to enact; 
to ſettle ; to preſcribe. 

God then inſtituted a law natural to be obſerved 
by creatures; and therefore, according to the man- 
ner of laws, the inſtitution thereof is deſcribed as 
being eftabliſhed by ſolemn injunction. Hooker, 

Here let us breathe, and haply inftitute 

A courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies. Sh. 

To the production of the effect they are deter- 
mined. by the laws of their nature, igſtituted and 
imprinted on them by inimitable wiſdom. Hal. 

The theocracy of the Jews was inflituted by God 
himſelf. _ Temple, 
To inflitute a court and country party without 

materials, would be a very new ſyſtem in 7 4 

| . Wie, 

2. To educate; to inſtruct; to form by in- 

ſtruction. | 

If children were early infituted, knowledge 
would inſenfibly inſinuate itſelf. Decay of Pidy- 

I'nSTITUTE, In“ sty-tät. u. /, (infitut, Fr. 

inflitutum, Lat.] 

x, Eſtabliſhed law; ſettled order. 

This law, though cuſtom now directs the courſe, 
As nature's inflitute, is yet in force, | 
Dryden 


Uncancel'd, though diſuſed. 
| Thou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, 


Wer. 
Was per- 


1 


2. Precept; maxim; principle. 


To make the Stoick ir itutes thy own. Dryden, 
InsTITU'/T10N, In-st -td'-shin. 1. J. Lali 


a. Ma. 


tion, Fr, inffitutio, 4 | 
1. AQ of eſtabkſhing. | | 


| 2+ Eſtabliſhment; ſettlement, 


Ts } 


INsS 


| The inflitution of God's law is deſcribed as be· 


med by ſolemn injunction. Hooker. 

cy — bun by whom all things are, to be 
the way of ſalvation to all, that the in/titution and 
reſtitution of the world might be both wrought 
with one hand. Hooker. 
This unlimited power placed fundamentally in 
the body of a people, 1s what legiſlators have en- 
deavoured in their ſeveral ſchemes or in/itutions of 
government, to depoſit in ſuch hands as would 


preſerve the people. Swift, 
35 Poſitive law. ; 23 ; 
They quarrel ſometimes with the execution of 


Jaws, and ſometimes with the in/itution. Temple. 
The holineſs of the firſt fruits and the lump is au 
holineſs merely of iaſtitution, outward and nominal; 
whereas the holineſs of the root is an holineſs of 
nature, inherent and real. Altterbury. 
The law and infitution founded by Moſes was 
to eſtabliſh religion, and to have mercy and peace 
known to the whole earth. Forbes. 
4. Education. N 
Alter baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, 
ſucceeds inſtruction and inftitution in the nature 
and ſeveral branches of that vow, which was made 
at the font, in a ſhort intelligible manner. am. 
It is a neceſſary piece of Providence in the in- 
ion of our children, to train them up to ſome- 
what in their youth, that may honeſtly entertain 
them in their age. L' Efirange. 
His learning was not the effect of precept or 
itution. | Bentley. 
InSTITU'TiONARY,In-sty-ti'-shin-ur-y. adj. 
[from inftitution.) Elemental; containing 
the firſt doctrines, or principles of doctrine. 
That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle declar- 
eth in his politicks, among the infitutionary rules 
of youth. Brown. 
InsTITUTOR, In“sty-tù-tör. n. /. [inſtituteur, 
Fr, inſtitutor, Lat.] 
1. An eftabliſher ;* one who ſettles. 
it might have ſucceeded a little better, if it had 
pleaſed the inftitutors of the civil months of the fun 
to have ordered them alternately odd and even. 
; Helder on Time 
2, Inſtructor; educator. 


The two great aims which every inſtitutor of 


youth ſhould mainly and intentionally drive at, 
| Waller. 

InsTITUT1sT, In“ stg-tü-tist. 2. / [from in- 
Litute.] Writer of inſtitutes, or elemental 
inſtructions. | 

Green gall the infiitutifts would perſuade us to be 
an effect of an over-hot ſtomach. Harvey on Conſ. 

Le Ins ro'r, in-stöp'. v. a. [in and Hp. To 
cloſeup; to ſtop. | 

With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The ſeams mes.  * Dryden's Arn. Mirad. 

To INSTRUCT, in-sträk't. v. a. participle 
preterite, m/frufed or in/trud. [infiruo, Lat. 
inflirure, Fr. 

r. To teach; to form by precept; to inform 
authoritatively ; to educate; to inſtitute ; 
to direct. 

Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, 
that he might inf thee. Deut. iv. 36. 
_ His God doth inftru# him to diſcretion, and doth 
teach him. | Ja. xxviii. 26. 
- Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, inſtructed about 
the ſong, becauſe he was ſkilful. 1 Chron. xv. 22. 
Thou approveſt the things that are more excel- 
lent, being inſf-uftcd ont of the law. Rom. ii. 18, 
Iiſtrud me, for thou knoweſt. Milton. 
| ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine 
Return'd the wiſer, or the more inftrut? 


To fly or follow hat concern'd him moſt. Milton. | 


2. It has commonly ia before the thing taught. 
They that were iaſtructeil in the ſongs of the Lord 
were two hundred fourſcoreand eight. 1 Chron. 


-- Theſe are the things zoberein Salomon was in- | 


Aructad for building of the bouſe of God. 2 Chron. 


3 To model ; to form. Little in uſe. 


| 


| 


| 


— 
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They ſpeak to the merits oſ a cauſe, aſter the 
cr had prepared and i»frudted the ſame for a 


caring before the judge. Aylife. 
InSTRU'CTER, In-struk'-thr, n. /, (from in- 


Arucdt.] A teacher; an inſtituter; one who 
delivers precepts or imparts knowledge. It 
1s often written INSTRUCTOR. | 
Though you have ten thouſand inffructors in 
Chriſt. 1 Cor. iv. 15. 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
The father of the faithſul there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inſructor was. De- ham. 
O thou, who future things can ſt repreſer:t 
As preſent, heav'nly infiru&er / Milton. 
Poets, the firſt intructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe. 
Roſcommon, 
They ſee how they are beſet on every fide, not 
only with temptations, but inflruftors to vice. Loc le. 
Several inflrufors were diſpoſed among this lit- 
tle helpleſs people. Addiſon. 
We have precepts of duty given us by our ir- 
firufors. 
InsTRU'CTION, In-sträk-shün. 
tion, Fr. from inſtruct.] 
1. The act of teaching; information, 
It lies on you to ſpeak, 
Not by your own iaſtruction, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts yoa to. Shakeſp. 
We are bcholden to judicious writers of all 
ages, for thoſe diſcoveries and diſcourſes they have 
left behind them for our inſffru#ion. Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 
Will ye not receive in/irufion to hearken to re- 
ceive my words ? Fer. xxxv. 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet iaſtruction flows; 
But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, blockheads ſtill, Young, 
3. Authoritative information ; mandate. 


ve this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou can'ſt; | 


Anon I'll give thee more i Hruction. Shakeſp. 
InsTRUCTIVE, in-strak'-tiv. adj. [from in- 
rut; inſtructiß, Fr.] Conveying know- 
With variety of inſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech 
man alone is endowed. Holder. 

I would not laugh but to inſtruct; or if my 
mirth ceaſes to be inflirufive, it ſhall never ceaſe 
to be innocent, Adiiſon, 


INSTRUMENT, In'-stri-mEnt. 2. /. Lin- 
firument, Fr: inſtrumentum, Lat.] 
1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 


If he ſmite him with an infirument of iron, ſo. 


that he die, he is a murderer. Numb. xxxv, 16. 
What artificial frame, what inflrument, . 
Did one ſuperior genius e er invent; 
Which to the muſcles is preferr'd ? Blackmore. 
Bo is uſefulfor turners and inſffrument makers. 
Mortimer. 


2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield harmo- 


nious ſounds. | 

He that ftriketh an infrument with ſkill, may 
cauſe notwithſtanding a very pleaſant ſound, if 
the ſtring whereon he ſtriketh chance to be capa- 


ble of harmony. Hooker. 
She taketh moſt delight 
In muſick, inflruments and poetry. Shakeſp, 


In ſolitary groves he makes his moan, 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 
But ſighs when ſongs and inflruments page 


3. A writing containing any contract or order. 
| 


He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an inſtrument of covenants, and ſealed 
it. 125 Tobias, 


4+ The agent. It is uſed of perſons as well as 
things, but of perſons very often in an ill 


ſenſe. 

Ik, haply, you my father do ſuſpeR, 
An infrument of this your calling hack, 
Lay not your blame on me. Sbalgp. 


* 


Otbello. 


! 


1. f. b ae. | 
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5. That by means whereof ſomething is dene. 
The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into 

the body which hath arms and legs, only fru 

| ments of doing; but that it were intended the mind 
ſhould employ them. Sidaey. 
All voluntary ſelf-denials and auſterities which 
Chriſtianity commends become neceſſary, not 
ſimply for themſelves, but as infruments towards 
a higher end. Decay of Piety. 
Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can 
make us, who have been the infiruments of our 
ruin. Swift. 
There is one thing to be conſidered concerning 
reaſon, whether ſyllogiſm be the proper inflru- 
ment of it, and the uſcfulleſt way of exerciſing this 
faculty. =} Lecke. 


6. One who acts only to ſerve the purpoſes 


of another. 
He ſcarcely knew what was done in his own 
chamber, but as it pleaſed her i»f'ruments to frame 


themſelves. — #8 
All the infruments which aided to expoſe tl 


child, were even then loſt when it was found. Sha. 


In benefits as well as injuries, it is the 3 
that we are to conſider, not the ir ] £ 
which a man does by another, is in truth his own 
act. T' Eftrange. 
The bold are but the iaſtrumenti of the wiſe, 

They undertake the dangers they adviſe. Dryden. 


INSTRUME NTAL, In-strü-mén“-tAl. adj. Lin- 
ftrumental, Fr. inſtrumentum, Lat.] 

1. n as means to ſome end; organi- 
Cal. 

All ſecond and infrumental cauſes, without that 
operative faculty which God gave them, would 
become altogether ſilent, virtueleſs, and dead. 

Prayer, which is infrumental to every thing, 
hath a particular promiſe in this thing. @Tayler, 

It is not an eflential part of religion, but rather 
an auxiliary and iſfrumental duty. Smalrige. 

I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of con- 

junction of body and fout : but the infrumenta! 1 
| —— not, nor what inviſible bands and fetters 
unite them together, Bentley. 
2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to ſome 
188 helpful: uſed of perſons and 
things. a 
; The preſbyterian merit is of little weight, when 
they alledge themſelves inſirumental towards the 
reſtoration, Sw. 
3. Conſiſting not of voices but inſtruments; 
produced 1 not vocal. 

They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of in- 

ſtrumental muſick, approving nevertheleſs the uſe 
of vocal melody to remain, muſt ſhew ſome rea- 
ſon, wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal 
ccremony and not the other. Healer. 
Oft in bands, N 

While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heav'nly touch of i»frumental ſounds, 
In full harmonious number join'd, their ſongs . 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to hæav'n. 

"a | ; Milken. 

Sweet voices, mixt with inf/rumental ſounds, 

Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roofrebounds, 

| © > Dryden. 

INSTRUMENTA'LITY, in-stri-mEn-tal-it-$. 

n. /. (from inſtrumental.) Subordinate 

agency; agency of any thing as means to - 
An end. * 3.1 32 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation and command, yet 
they are done by the virtue, energy, and influx of 
the ſoul, and the 1 of che ſpirits, Hal. 

INSTRUME'NTALLY, in-stra-m&n-t4l-$.. atv. 


[from inſtrumental.] In the nature of an in- 
ſtrument ; as means to an end. 
Man's well-being here in this life is but ; 


mentally as being the means for him to be 
: well in RAI . | Dighy. 
"6L4' - Habitus 


- 


 InSU'FFERABLE, In-süf - für-Abl. adj. Lin and 


INSUFFYCIENCY, Iu-süf- fish“ En-sy. 


INSUPFFLA'TION,: in-süf- HA -ahün. . fe Lin 


— 


INS 


Habitual preparation for the ſacrament conſiſts 

in a ſtanding, permanent habit, or principle of 

| Holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's ſpirit, and in- 

ftrumentally by his word, in the heart or foul of 

- man. | Sonth. 

InsT&UMENTALNESS, In-strü-mén“-tal-nls. 

n. . [from infirumental.) Uſefulneſs as 
means to an end. 

The infirumentalneſ; of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every Chriſ- 
tian commonwealth, by laws to ſettle and ſecure 
propriety. p ' Hammond. 


ſufferable.) 
1. Intolerable ; inſupportable ; intenſe be- 


yond ends. | 
The onè is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the 
other with inſufferable cold. Brown's Yulgar Err. 
Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd inſuferable day. Dryden. 
Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at all 
_ diſeaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no diſorderly 
motion, leaves that curious organ unharmed. Locke. 
2. Deteſtable ; contemptible ; diſguſting be- 
yond endurance. | 
A multitude of ſcribblers, who daily peſter the 


world with their in/uferable ſtuff, ſhould be diſ- 
couraged from writing any more. Dryden, 


In $U'FFERABLY, lu- suf für- Ab- ly. adv. [from 
inſufferable.] To a degree beyond endu- 
race. 


Thoſe heav'nly ſhapes 3 
Will dazzle now this earthly, with their blaz 
Tnſufferably bright. Milton. 


There is no perſon remarkably ungrateful, who 
was not alſo in/ufferably proud. © South, 
INSUFFI'CIENCE, Iin-süf-flsh“-Ens. 4. / 


[inſufficience, Fr. in and ſufficient.) Inade- 
quateneſs to any end or purpoſe ; want of 
requiſite value or power: uſed of things 
and perſons. 

The miniſter's aptneſs or in/ufici-ncy, otherwiſe 
than by reading to inſtruct the flock, ſtandeth in 
this place as a ſtranger, with whom our form of 
common prayer hath nothing to do. Hooler. 

The inſufficiency of the light of nature is, by the 
light of ſcripture, ſo fully ſupplied, that further 
light than this hath added, there doth not need 
unto that end. ; Joh Hooker. 

We will give you fleepy drinks, that you” 
ſenſes, unintelligent of our in/ufficience, miay, 

though they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. 
| | Shakeſp. 

Till experience had diſcovered their defect and 
inſufficiency, T did certainly conclude them to be 
infallible.” Wilkins. 

Conſider the pleas made uſe of to this purpoſe, 
and ſhew the inſufficiency and-weakneſs of them. 

| | Atterbury. 
INSUPFI'CIENT, in-s&f-fish'-Ent. adj. Lin- 
Sufficiens, Fr. in and ſufficient.) Inadequate 

to any need, uſe, or purpoſe ; wanting abi- 

| lities z incapable z unfit. - ng 
The biſhop to whom they ſhall be preſented, 
may juſtly reject them as incapable and inſufficient. 
= 7 Spenſer. 

We are weak, dependant creatures, in/efficient to 
our own happineſs, full of wants which of our- 
ſelves we cannot relieve, expoſed to a numerous 
train of Evils which we know not how to divert. | 

e : Rogers. 

Faſting kills by the bad ſtate, not by the in/uf- 

* cient quantity of fluids. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
In $UFFI'CIENTLY; In-suf-flsh-ent-Iy. adv. 
(from inſufficient.) With want of proper 
ability; not ſkilfully. | 


- and fufflo, Lat The ac; of breathing upon. 


— — 


—— 


8 jon of hands is a cuſtom of its in 
- Intapoſſtion in a'cultom of parents 
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bleſſing their children, but taken up by the apoſtles 
inſtead of that divine inſulation which Chriſt 
uſed. Hammond s Fundamentals. 

I'NSULAR, lü-sd-lAr. adj. Cinſulaire, Fr. 

IINSULARY, In'-80-lar-y.$ inſularis, Lat.] 
Belonging to an iſland. 

Druina, being ſarrounded with the ſea, is hardly 
to be invaded, having many other inſulary advan- 
tages. owel, 

INSULATED, In'-s@-13-tid. adj. [inſula, Lat.] 
Not contiguous on any fide. | 

InsVv'LsR, in-suls". ad}. Liga, Lat.] Dull; 
inſipid; heavy. Dit. 

df. ths In“ sült. 2. / [inſultus, Lat. inſulte, 
Fr. 

I. The act of leaping upon any thing. In this 
ſenſe it has the accent on the laſt ſyllable : 
the ſenſe is rare, | 

The bull's > won at four ſhe may ſuſtain, 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden. 

2. AQ or ſpeech of inſolence or contempt. 

The ruthleſs ſneer that inſult adds to grief. 

Savage. 

Take the ſentence ſeriouſly, becauſe railleries 

are an inſult on the unfortunate. Broome on the Ody/. 


To INSU'LT, In-sült'“. v. a [in/ulter, Fr. in- 


' ſulto, Lat.] 


1. To treat with inſolence or contempt. It is 


out a prepoſition. | 
The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted 
by the death of Hector, and the honour he did 
his friend by inſulting over his murderer, to be 
moved by the tears of king Priam. Pope. 
2. Totrample upon ; to triumph over. 
It pleas'd the king his maſter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his miſconſtruction ; 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind ; being down, inſulted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 9 
That worthied him. Shakeſp. King Leer. 
So ſcapes the inſulting fire his narrow jail, 
And makes ſmall outlets into open air. Dryden. 
Ev'n when they ſing at eaſe in full content, 
Inſulting o'er the toil they underwent, 
Yet ſtill they find a future taſk remain, 
To turn the ſoil. Dryden's Virgil. 


Insv'LTER, In-sül'-tür. 2. /. [from inſult.) 
One who treats another with inſolent 
triumph. 55 | 
Ev'n man, the mercileſs inſu/t-r man, 
Man, who rejoices in our ſex's weakneſs, 

Shall pity thee. Rowe's Fane Shore. 
Ins8v'LTINGLY, In-sül-ting- lx. adv. [from 
inſulting.) With contemptuous triumph. 

Inſultingly, he made your love his boaſt, 
Gave me my life, and told me what it coſt. Dryd. 
INSUPERABULITY, in-sG-per-3-bll-It-y. 2. / 
[from inſuperable.] The quality of being in- 
. vincible; 


INSU PERABLE, in-sd“-pür-Abl. adj. [in/u- | 


abilis, Lat.] Invincible; inſurmounta- 
le; not to be conquered ; not to be over- 
Come. z . 
This appears to be an inſuperable objection, be- 
cauſe of the evidence that ſenſe ſeems to give it. 
ka $2 ww .. Digby on Bodies. 
Much might be done, would we but endeavour; 
nothing is inſuperable to pains and patience. Ray. 
And middle natures how they long to join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line. Pope. 
Ins U'?ERABLENEss, In-8&'-peEr-4bl-nts. *n. (. 
[from inſiperable.] Invincibleneſs; impoſſi- 
bility to be ſurmounted. of * 
Insu“ r ERABTx, in-s0'-peEr-4b-ly. adv. [from 
inſuperable.) Invincibly; inſurmountably. 
Between the grain and the vein of a diamond 
there is-this difference, that the former furthers, 
the latter, being ſo inſuperably hard, hinders the 


uſed ſometimes with over, ſometimes with- | 


beet made therein. 


ſplitting of it. . Grew's Muſeum. 


3 
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InsU2PÞo's TABLE, in-süp-pôr-täbl. „½ +. 
ſupportable, Fr. in and fupportablen 7 ine 
rable ; inſufferable; not to be = c- 

A diſgrace put upon a man in company is ; 
ſupportable ; it is heightened according to 15 
| greatneſs, and multiplied according to the g the 
ber, of the perſons that hear. ga 
The baſer the enemies are, the more: . 
ble is the inſolence. 3 3 
Ihe thought of being nothing after 21 
burden inſupportable to a virtuous man: we — 
rally aim at happineſs, and cannot bear hay u- 
conſined to our preſent being. — - it 
To thoſe that dwell under or near the Rowe - 


this ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent and inſupe 


Portable Summer; and as for thoſe countries that * 


are nearer the Poles, a etual Spri ; 
do their buſineſs. in CER Ke 


INSUPPO'RTABLENESS, lu-süp-pö'r-täbl. l. 
n. ſ. [from inſupportable.] Infufferablens” 
the ſtate of being beyond endurance. : 

Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the 
inſupportableneſs of her deſires, that Dorus's ears 
3 his eyes with tears to give teſtimon 

ow much they ſuffered for her ſuffering. Sidhe: 

INSUPPO'RTABLY, in-süp-pôr-täb-Iy. YA 
[from inſupportable.] Beyond endurance, 

But ſafeſt he who ſtood aloof, | 
When inſupportably his foot advanc'd, 

In ſcorn of their proud arms, and warlike tools. 
Spurn'd them to death by troops. Milton's Ape, 

The firſt day's audience ſufficiently convinc'd 
me, that the poem was izſupportably too long. Dry, 

INSURMO'UNTABLE, n adi, 


[inſurmontable, Fr. in and furmountable.] In- 


ſuperable ; unconquerable. 
This difficulty is inſurmountable, till I can make 
ſimplicity and variety the ſame. | Locle 


Hope thinks nothing difficult; deſpair tells us, | 


that difficulty 1s inſurmountable, Watts, 


INSURMO'UNTABLY, In-8dr-mou'n-tab-1}, 


adv. (from inſurmountate.) Invincibly; 


unconquerably. | | 
INSURRE'CTION, [n-sur-rek'-shiin, 1. / Lin- 


ſurgo, Lat.] A ſeditious riſing; a rebellious 


commotion. 
Between the acting of a dreadſul thing, 
And the firſt motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantaſmaz or a hideous dream: 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council ; and the ſtate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then 
The nature of an iaſurrection. Sbaleſp. J. Cæſar. 


This city. of old time hath made inſurrefion x 


againſt kings, and that rebellion and {edition have 
Ezra, 
There ſhall be a great igſurrectian upon thoſe 
that fear the Lord. | 

L ſurrections of baſe people are commonly more 
furious in their beginnings. Bacon's Henry VII. 


another great ſtroke by an nſurrection in Egypt. 
3 | | | Arbuthnot. 


INSUSURRA'TION, In-sä-sür-rà“shün. 2. / 


(inſuſurro, Lat.] The act of whiſpering into 


ſomething. 1 | 
InTA'CTIBLE,in-tik'-tibl. adj. [;n and tadtum, 
Lat.] Not perceptible to the touch. Did. 
INT A GLIO, in-taV-ly6, . J. Ital.] Any 
thing that has figures engraved on it. 
We meet with the figures which Juvenal de- 
ſcribes on antique intaglios and medals. Add. on 7taly. 
INTA'STABLE, In-ti's-tabl. adj. lin and taſte. 
Not railing any ſenſations in the organs of 
taſte, A word not elegant, nor uſed. 


Something which is inviſible, intaftab/e, and in- 


_ tangible, as exiſting only in the fancy, may pro- 
. duce a pleaſure ſuperior to that of ſenſe, Grew 


IN'TEGER, in'st&dzh&r; n-ſ. [Lat.] The 


whole of any thing. * 
| EULA”: 


2 E/4. xvi. 70. 


The trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered , 


»> 


— 
* © ws 
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I, 


INT 


ſigniſied a piece of money, but any 
— is derived the word ace, or 
2 Arbuthnot, 


Vx TEGRAL) In'-t#-gril. adj. (integral, Fr. 


As 
integer 


, 


ole: applied to a thing conſidered as 
" compriſing all its conſtituent parts. 
A local motion keepeth bodies integral, and 
their parts together. | Bacnn's Nat. Hiſt. 
3. Uninjured 3 complete; not defective. 
" No wonder if one remain ſpeechleſs, though of 
integral principles, who, from an infant, ſhould be 
bred up amongſt mutes, and have no teaching. 
Holder. 
Not fractional; not broken into fractions. 
jerresat, In-tè gril. 2. /. The whole made 
up of parts. 3 
Phyſicians, by the help of anatomical diſſecti- 
ons, have ſearched into thoſe various meanders of 
the veins, arteries, nerves, and iw#cgrais of the hu- 
man body. Hale. 
Conſider the infinite complications and combi- 
nations of ſeveral concurrences to the conſtitution | 
and operation of almoſt every integral in nature. 
| Hate. 
A mathematical whole is better called integral, 
when the ſeveral parts, which-make up the whole, 
are diſtin&, and each may ſubſiſt apart. atis. 


Fr. integritas, from integer, Lat.] 3 
1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of man- 
ners; uncorruptedneſs. 92 

Vour diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Ol chat integrity which ſhould become it. Shakyſp. | 
- Macduff, this noble paſſion, { 
Child of iategrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. S4akfſe. Macheth, 
Whoever has examined both partics cannot go 
far towards the extremes of either, without · vio- 
lence to his integrity or underſtanding. Swift. 
The libertine, inſtead of attempting to corrupt 
our integrity, will conceal and diſguiſe his on 
vices. | | Rogers. - 
Purity; genuine unadulterate ſtate. | 
Language continued long in its purity and i»te- 
grity. Hale. 
3: Intireneſs; unbroken ; whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is no 
chaſm, nor can it affect the integrity of the action. 
Broome, 
INTEGUMENT, in-t&g'-gi-mEnt. 2. /. [integu- 
mentum, intego, Lat.] Any thing that covers 
or invelops another. | 

He could no more live. without his frize coat 
than without bis kin : it is not indeed ſoproperly 
his coat, as what the anatomiſts call one of the 


kTe'crTY, in-tég“-gry-ty. u. /. [integrite, | 
; 


INT 


means the whole man, or only that by which he 
is intellettive. Glanville. 

INTELLE'CTUAL, In-tel-xk“tü-Al. adj. [in- 
tellectuel, Fr. intellectualis, low Lat.) 

1. Relating to the underſtanding z belonging 
to the mind; tranſacted by the underſtand- 
ing. 

Religion teaches us to preſent to God our bodies 
as well as our ſouls: if the body ſerves the ſoul 
in actions natural and civil, and intellectual, it muſt 
not be eaſed in the only offices of religion. Taylor. 


2. Mental; compriſing the faculty of under- 
ſtanding; belonging to the mind. 
Logick is to teach us the right uſe of our rea- 
ſon, or intellectual powers. Watts. 
3. Ideal; 
ſenſes. 
In a dark viſion's intelle&ual ſcene, 
Beneath a bow'r for ſorrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. 


of 


; 


Cowley, 


And, join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. Pope 


4. Having the power of underſtanding. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an intellectual worker. Hooker: | 
Who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this intel}:#ual being, | 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity, 
To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, | 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion ? Milton. 


5. Propoſed as the object not of the ſenſes but 
intellect: as, Cudworth names his book the 
intellectual ſyſtem of the univerſe. 


INTELLE'CTUAL, In-tEI-IEk"-t-41. n. / Intel- 
lect; underftanding ; mental powers or fa- 
culties. This is little in uſe. 

Her huſband not nigh, | 
Whoſe higher intellectual more I ſhun. Milton. 
The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, 
are moved but by the inward ſprings of the cor- 
poreal machine ; which, even on the moſt ſub- 
limed intellectual, is dangerouſly influential. 
| Glanville's Scepſis. 
I have not conſulted the repute of my intel- 
lectuali, in bringing their weakneſſes into ſuch diſ- 
cerning preſences. Glanville. 

INTE'LLIGENCE, in-t&l'-1y-dzhens. tn 2 

INTE/LLIGENCY, ee 199-7 + "0 
intelligence, Fr. intelligentia, Lat. 


1. Commerce of information; notice; mu- 
tual communication; account of things 
diftant or ſecret. 

It. was perceived there had not been in the ca- 
tholicks ſo much foreſight as to provide that true 
intelligence might paſs between them of what was 


perceived by the intelle&, not the | 


A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, i 


INT 


He lived rather in a fair inte{/igence, than any” 
frierdſhip with the favourites. Claredes, 
3. Spirit; unbodied mind. 

How fully haſt thou ſatisfied me, pure . 
Titelligence of heav'n, angel | Milton. 

There are divers ranks of created beings inter» 
mediate between the glorious God and man, as the 
glorious angels and created intelligences. Hale. 

They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, and 
by the ſavour of the houſes they hoped for that of 
the intclligences, and by their favour, for that of the 
ſupreme God. Stilling fie ts, 

The regularity of motion, viſible in the great 
variety and curioſity of bodies, is a demonſtration 
that the whole maſs of matter is under the con- 
duct of a mighty intelligence, Collier. 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the i- 
tell;gence of the ſun, circumvented him even in his 
own province. Dryden, 

4. Underſtanding ; ſkill. 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry : 
And thereby wanting due intelligerce, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie. Spenſer. - 
INTELLIGE'NCER, in-teV-19-dzheEn-sbr. n. . 
[from intetfgence.} One who ſends or con 
veysnews; one who gives notice of private 
or diſtant tranſactions ; one who carries 
meſſages between parties. | 

His eyes, being his diligent iate/ligencers, coul 
carry unto him no other news but di . 

” ' idney + , 

How deep you were withinthe books of heav'n?” 
To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf ; 

The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace and ſanctities of hcav'n, | 
And our dull workings. Shakeſp, Hen. IV. 
If they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they 
® might be the beſt inte/ligencer: to the king of the 
true ſtate of his whole kingdom, Bacon, - 

They are the beſt ſort of intelligencers ; for they 
have a way into the inmoſt cloſetsof princes. Hertel. 

They have news-gatherers and intelligencers,who | 
make them acquainted with the converſation of the 
whole kingdom. 5 Spectator. 

INTE'LLIGENT, in-t6l'-1#-dzhEnt. adj. Lintei- 
gent ft r. intelligens, Lat.] 
1. Knowing ; inſtructed; ſkilful. _ 

It is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern that is the more inte/ligent, as Ariſtotle would 
hare it; but there is no leſs required for governs * 
ment, courage to*proteQ, and above all honeſty, 

He of times, 
Intelligent, th' harſh hyperborean ice 
Shuns for our equal Winters; when our ſuns 
Cleave the chill'd ſoil, he backwards wings his way. 
Phillips, l 


| [from intelligent.] ] 
1. Conſiſting of unbodied mind. 


iat tt of the body Aduſe done FX" Trace out the numerous footſteps 7 the preſence 
"ments Of t Y. ton. : 1 : ' and interpoſition of a moſt wile and intelligent ar- 
INTELLECT, In'-te Akt. If [intelleQ, | A 1 nnen Shakes. chite& throughout all this ſtupendous fabrick. - 
| = mntelleus, Lat.] The intelligent mind; He Jos i155 43 . 4 men liberally with | | Po WH 
| 44 of underſtanding. money, to draw on and reward intelligences; giv- | 2+ It has of before the thing, | | , 
U heart they live, all head, all. eye, all ear, r charge to advertiſe continually Intelligent of ſeaſons, they ſet forth  - 

All intellee, all ſenſe. . . wie they found. Bacon : Henry VII. Their airy caravan. | Milian. 
2 thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, which The * rtiſements of neighbour princes are 3. Giving information. , 
minds gaze at, and the ingenious purſue, always to be regarded, for that they receive in- Servants, who ſeem no leſs, | a 
and eee he reliques of an intl defaced with lin ke Ae rn — authors than perſons of in- | Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 

and time. 3 | South. foris e | Hayward. Intelligent of our ſtate. Sbalaſp. K ing Lear. 
INTELLE'CTION, In-tel-lek/-shvih. v. /. Lintel- Let all the paſſages | | ISTELLIGE'NTIAL, In-tel-ly-dzbén-shal. /. 
leftion, Bie well ſecur'd, that no itelligence | 


Er. intellectio, Lat.) The act of un- 
anding. F | | 537 


May paſs between the prince and them. Denham, 


| Simple apprehenſion denotes the ſoul's naked Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children aſleep, Food alike thoſe pure _- 
intelleAion of an object, without either compoſi- | pefore ever Beroſus ſet up his intelligence office at | Jntelligential ſubſtances require, _ oF 
a or deduction. Glanwille"s Scepſis. Coos, 4 Bentley. | © As doth your rational. Milton x Partdiſe Lofts +1 


2 will lay tis not the bulk or ſubſtance of 

© animal ſpirit, But its motion and agility, that 
produces intelleftion and ſenfe. Bentley's Sermons, 
ISTELLE'CT1vE, In-t6l1&K/-tiv. 2%. [intelle&if, 


pc from intellect.] Having power to under- 


2. Commerce of acquaintance; terms on 
which men live one with another, 
Fact ious followers are worſe to be liked, which 
follow not upon affection to him with whom they 
range themſelves; whereupon commonly enſueth 


Bacon . 


2. Intellectual; exercifing underſtanding, - 
In at his mouth 
The devil enter'd; and his branes . | 
His heart or head poſſeſſing, ſoon inſpir ad 
With a& intelligential. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
INTELL1G1B! LITY, In-t&1'-ly-gf-bll”-lt-f.n./. 


= . „ 


Xs man as hals be created, then either he 


b, 


4 ſonages. . 


, that ill intelligence that we ſee between great per- 


* - 
- 


* 


, inteiligible. 
+ "ONS 1. Poſlbility - 


— 


— 


ET 


ov | | | 

. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 7 
4. The power of underſtanding iutellection. 
. Not proper. | 

The foul's nature conſiſts in intelligibility. Glanv. , 
INTE/LLIGIBLE, In-t&V-15-4zhtbl. adj. Lin- 
telligible, Fr. intelligibilis, Lat.] To be con- 
ceived by the underſtanding; poſſible to be 


ainderftood. 1 


We ſhall give ſatisfaQion to the mind, to ſhew it 
. 4 fair and intellivible account of the deluge. Burnet, 

Something muſt be, loſt in all tranſlations, but 
the ſenſe will remain, which would otherwiſe be 
maimed, when it is ſcarce intelligible. Dryden. 

Many natural duties relating to God, ourſelves, 
and our neighbours, would be exceeding difficult 
for the bulk of mankind to find out by reaſon : 
therefore it has pleaſed God to expreſs them in a 
plain manner, intelligible to ſouls of the loweſt ca- 
pacity. 5 Watts. 

InTE'LL1GIBLENESS, In-tél-Iy-dzhlbl-nis. »./. 
[from intelligible.) Poſſibility to be under- 
ſtood ; perſpicuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of our 
knowledge, andthe propriety or intel/igiblene/; of our 
ſpeaking, conſiſts. Locke. 

InNTE'LLIG1BLY, in-teV-ly-dzhib-ly.adv.[from 
intelligible.] So as to be underſtood ; clear- 
ly ; plainly. 

Ig be genuine ſenſe, intelligibly told, 

She vs a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. Roſcom. 

To write of metals and minerals iatelligibly, is a 
taſk more difficult than to write of animals, Hoodev. 

InTEMERATE, in-tem'-mer-&t, adj. [inteme- 
ratus, Lat.] Undefiled; unpolluted. 

INTE'MPERAMENT, in-tem/-per-4-meEnt. . /. 
Lin and temperament.) Bad conſtitution, 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the part 


ulcerated, and others ypon the afflux of lacerative | 


humours. Harvey. 
InTE'MPERANCE, in-t&m'-pEr-ins. ? | 
InTE/MPERANCY, {n-tem'-per-An-sy. _— 
[intemperance, Fr. intemperantia, Lat.] 
s. Want of temperance; want of modera- 
tion: commonly exceſs in meat or drink. 
Boundleſs intemperances - | 
In nature is a tyranny. Shakeſp. Macbeth. 
Another law of Lycurgus induced to intempe- | 
rence, and all kinds of incontinency. Hatkewill. 
Some, as thou faw'ſt, by violent ſtroke ſhall die; 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 
In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall bring | 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear; that thou may'ſt know | 
What miſery th* inabſtinence of Eve 
Shall bring on men. Milton. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children to 
mate drunkenneſs and intemperance, by bringing a 
drunken man into their company. Watts. 
a. Exceflive addiction to any appetite or af- 
fection. | | 
INTE'MPERATE, in-tèm-për-&t. adj. [in- 
temperant, Fr. intemperatus, Lat.] , 
1. Immoderate in appetite ; exceſſive in meat 
or drink ; drunken ; gluttonous. 
More women ſhould dic than men, if the num- 
ber of burialz anſwered in proportion to that of 
ſickneſſes; but men, being more intemperate than 
women, dic as much by reaſon of their vices, as 
women do by the infirmity of their ſex. Graunt. 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and phi- | 
loſophy, and thoſe unanſwerable donbts, which, 
over their cups or their coffee, they pretend to ha ve 
againſt Chriſtianity; perſuade but the covetousman 
not to deify his money, the intemperate man to aban- 
"don his revels, and I dare undertake that all their 
giantlike objections ſhall vaniſh _ South, 
2. Paſhonate ; ungovernable ; without rule. 
You are more intemperate in your blood _ | 
Than thoſe pamper'd animals, — —ͤ—u—m 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality... Shakeſp. 
'Ule not thy mouth to intemperate ſwearing ; for 


| 


INT 


3. Exceſſive; exceeding the juſt or conve- 
nient mean; as, an intemperate climate; we 
have intemperate «eveather. 


IsTz2'MPERATELY, in-tim'-pEr-E&t-ly. adv. 
[from intemperate.] 

1. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How groſsly do many of us contradict the plain 

precepts of the Goſpel, by living iatemperately or 

unjuſtly. Tillotſon. 


2. Immoderately ; exceſſively. 


Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 

bur what is iatemperately rigid? Whereas no reli- 

gion is true, that is not peaceable as well as pure. 

Spratt. 

IxTE'MPERATENESS, in-tèm'- për- &t- nls. 1. / 
[from intemperate.] 


2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſworth. 


INTE/MPERATURE, In-tém'-pér-A-tür. 2. / 
from intemperate.] Exceſs of ſome quality. 
INTE'NABLE, In-t&-nabl. adj. {in and tenable.] 
Indefenſible; as, an intenable opinion; an 
intenable fortreſs. | 
To INTE'ND, in-t&nd'. v. a. [;ntendo, Lat.) 
1. To ſtretch out. Obſolete. | 
The ſame advancing high above his head, | 
With ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; 
Ne living wight would have him life behot. Fairy 2. 
2. To enforce; to make intenſe ; to ſtrain. 
What ſeems to be the ground of the aſſertion, 
is the magnificd quality of this ſtar, conceived to 
cauſe or intend the heat of this ſeaſon, we find that 
wiſer antiquity was not of this opinion. Brown. 
By this the lungs are igtended or remitted, Hale. 


it neither can be intended or remitted in the ſame 
body; but is always proportional to the quantity 
of matter. Cheyne, 
Magnetiſm may be intended and remitted, and 
is found only in the magnet and in iron. Newton. 
3. To regard; to attend; to take care of. 
This they ſhould carefully iatend, and not when 
the ſacrament is adminiſtered, imagine themſelves 
called only to walk up and down in a white and 
ſhining garment. Hooker. 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care 
and tenderneſs intend the education of Philip, 
| Dees. 
The king prayed them to have patience till a 
little ſmoak, that was raiſed in his country, was 
over; lighting, as his manner was, that openly, 
which nevertheleſs he intended ſeriouſly. Bacon. 


4. To pay regard or attention to. This ſenſe 


is now little uſed. 
They could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of the north. Spenſer. 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in the 
government, while the king intended his pleaſure. 
| Bacon's Henry VII. 
The earl was a very acute and ſound ſpeaker, 
when he would intend it. | Wotton. 
Go therefore, mighty pow'rs ! intend at home, 
While here ſhall be our home, what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent miſery, Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
I Their beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend ; 
Nought can our wiſhes, ſave thy health, intend. 
. Waller. 
5. To mean; to deſign. "Op, 
The opinien ſhe had of his wiſdom was ſuth, 
as made her eſteem greatly of his words: but that 
the words themſelves ſounded ſo, as ſhe could not 
imagine what they intended. 
The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into 
the body, which hath arms and legs, only inſtru- 
ments of doing, but that it were intended the mind 
. ſhould employ them. Sidney. 
by Thou art ſworn _ 
As deeply to affect what we intend, _- | 
As cloſely to conceal what we impart. SBI. 
According to this model Horace writ his odes 
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1. Want of moderation. | | 


This vis inertiz is eſſential to matter, becauſe | 


Sidney, | 


{ INTE'NSION, 


ing any thing; contrariety to on 


and epods; for his ſatires and epiſtles, being 


INT 


intended wholly for inſtru; . 

ſtyle, G e 7 
Id T“ N DAN, In-tén“-dänt. x. 7 [Fr . 

officer of the higheſt claſs, who mal 

any particular allotment of the l * 

bulinels. . Public 

earchus, who commande , 
and Oneſicrates, his intendant Err p leet, 


have both left relations of the Indies Poe 
| 2 


INTE'NDIMENT, in-tènd-Y-mônt. „. £1 
tendement, Fr.] Attention; patient es 
ing; accurate examination. This worts 
only to be found in Shenſer, n 

Be nought hereat diſmay'd, 
"Till well ye wot, by grave interdiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 
Gent 
INTE'NDMENT, In-tänd'-mènt. n, 7 1... 
ment, Fr.] Intention; deſign. /: 
Out of my love to you, I came hither +, 10 
quaint you withal; that either you micht a., 
him from his intendment, or brook ſuch 8 
well as he ſhall run into. Shah, 
All that worſhip for fear, profit; or ſome 4. 


me oth, l 
by-end, fall more or leſs within the ee 


this emblem. L'Ebram. 
ToINTE'NERATE, In-tEn'-nEr-It, v. a. in and 

tener, Lat.] To make tender; to ſoften 

Autumu vigour gives, 

Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Plillige, 
INTENERA'TION, in-ten-n&r-X-shin, 1. 

[from intenerate.] The act of ſoftening a 

making tender. | 

In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſb- 
ment is for the prolongation of life, reſtoration a 
ſome degree of youth, and inteneration of the party 

| Ba, 

INTE'NIBLE, in-tEn'-Ibl. adj. Lin and tenible;) 

That cannot hold. Not in uſe. 

I know I love in vain, ſtrive againſt hope; 
Yet in this captious and intenible ſieve, 

I ftill pour in the waters of my love, Sha, 
INTE'NSE, in-téns“. adj. {inten/us, Lat.) 
t. Raiſed to a high degree; ſtrained ; forced; 

not flight; not lax. | 

To obſerve the effects of a diſtillation, proſe- 
cuted with ſo inter/e and unuſual a degree of heat, 
we ventured to come near, Boyle, 

Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 

The ſound is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. Naſan. 
2. Vehement; ardent. 

Hebraiſms warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and in- 
terſe phraſcs. Aas. 

3. Kept on the ſtretch ; anxiouſly attentive 
But in diſparity | 
The one iatenſe; the other ſtill remiſs, 
Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Tedious alike, 


InTE/NSELY, in-tens'-ly. adv. (from intenſe.) 
To a great degree; not ſlightly ; not re- 
miſsly. 5 

If an Engliſhman conſiders our world, how is 
tenſely it is heated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it wal 
cool again. ; Adayen 

INTE'NSENESS, In-täns “nls. n./[fromintenſ] 

The ſtate of being enforced in a high de- 

gree ; force; contrariety to laxity or fe- 

miſſion, ; 
The water of ſprings and rivers, that ſuſtans3 

diminution from the heat above, being eva . 

more or leſs, in proportion to the greater r 

intenſengſ of heat. Fe : W - 

lo-t4n'-sh&n. u. /. Tinten t. 

intenſio, Lat.] The act of forcing or ſtrait 


relaxation. ; 

Sounds willbecarriedfurtherwith derne 
againſt the wind ; and likewiſe to riſe and —_ 
the ing op remiſſion of the _ 740 


* 


3 


Milton's Paradiſe Lal. 


IN r 


++. &;Fers from hope in the extenſion of its 
| * in the 2X. 5 of degree. ; Taylor. 
lark usivE, In-ten'-slv. adj. (from e 

Stretched or increaſed with reſpect to it- 
"af; that which may aUmit increaſe of de- 


ne perfection is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of a man, ſo it is infinitely greater than 


ps ter than the perfection of an angel, it could 
not be infinitely greater than the perfection of a 
man, becauſe the intenſtve diſtance between the per- 
f-Rion of an angel and of a man is but finite. 
Hale. 


tent ; unremitted. 
+ _— with that aſſiduous attendance and in- 
circumſpection, which a long fortune did 
uire, he was not unwilling to beſtow upon ano- 


ther fome part of the pains. Wotton. 
InTENSIVELY, in-tEn'-slv-lF, adv. By en- 
creaſe of degree. 


God and the good angels are more free than we | 
are, that is, iten/ovely in the degree of freedom; 
but not extenſiveiy in the latitude of the object, 
according to a liberty of exerciſe, but not of ſpe- 
cification. Bramball againſt Hobbes, 
Iste'xT, In-tEnt”. adj. (intentus, Lat.] | 
1. Anxiouſly diligent ; fixed with cloſe ap- 


plication : formerly with 70. 
Diſtractions in England made moſt men inten! to 
their own ſafety. King Charles. 


—c 


s. Commonly with on. 

When we uſe but thoſe means which God hath 
kid before us, it is a good ſign that we are rather 
tent upon God's glory than our own conveniency. 

Taylor. 

The general himſelf had been more intent upon 


his com mand. Clarendon. 


Ttert, Milton. 
Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. Dryd. 
Were men as intent upon this as on things of 
lower concernment, there are none ſo enſlaved to 
the neceſſities of life, who might not find many 
vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advan- 
tage of their knowledge. Locke. 
Wnilſt they are inte t on one particular part of 
their theme, they bend all their thoughts to prove 
or diſprove ſome propoſition that relates to that 
part, without attention to the conſequences that 
may affect another. Watts. 
Be intent and ſolicitous to take up the meaning 
of the ſpeaker. Watts. 
NTENT, In-tent', 1. /. [from intend.) 
„A delignz. a purpoſe; a drift; a view | 
formed; meaning. | 
Although the Scripture of God be ſtored with 
infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although ir 
abound with. all forts of laws, yct the principal 
ment of Scripture is to deliver the laws of duties 
rnatural. Hooker. 
Whereas commandment was given to deſtroy 
all places where the Cahaanites had ſerved the 
, this precept had reference unto a ſpecial in- 
text and purpoſe, which was, that there ſhould be 


offerings, | ooker. 
Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards our 
wives, area yoke of his diſcarded men. Sbateſþ. | 
u urge his hatred more to Clarence; | 


And, if 1 fail not in my deep intent, 
ence hath not another day to live. 85. 
This fury fit for her intcxt ſhe choſe j 5 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's n. 


The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
iafeat to make themſelves maſters of that iſland. 
Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, + 
As half to-ſhew, half veil the deep intent. Dunciad. 
. To all iatent . In all ſenſes, whatever be 


perfection of an angel; and were it not infinitely | 


but one place whereunts the people might bring 


Pretence only to aſſiſt the Leontines; but with an 


Grew. | 


IN: 


ſolution not to ſee ; and, ts all intents and purpoſes, 


he who will not open his eyes is for the preſent 
as blind as he that cannot. : " 


He was miſerable to all intent. and purpoſes. 
L" Eftrange, 

INTE'NT1ON, In-tèm-shün. 7. /. (intention, Fr, 
intentio, Lat.) 

r. Eagerneſs of deſire; cloſeneſs of atten- 
tion; deep thought; vehemence or ardour 
of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earneſt- 
neſs, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, 
conſiders it on every fide, and will not be called 
off by the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas. 

Locke. 

EffeQual prayer is joined with a vehement jn- 
tention of the inferior powers of the ſoul, which 
cannot therein long continue without pain : it 
hath deen therefore thought good, by turns, to 
interpoſe ſtill ſomewhat for the higher part of the 
mind and the underſtanding to work upon, Hool. 

She did courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a. 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
ſeem to ſcorch me up like a burning-glaſs. Shak. 


gion, the underſtanding cannot quit theſe but by 
great examination; which cannot be done with- 
out ſome labour and intention of the mind, and the 
thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon the 
ſurvey and diſcuſſion of each particular, South, 
2. Deſign ; purpoſe. 

I with others the ſame intention, and greater 
ſucceſſes, Temple. 

Moſt part of chronical diſtempers proceed from 
laxity of the fibres; in which caſe the principal 
intention is to reſtore the tone of the ſolid parts. 


3. The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. 
This for diſtinction is more generally and 
more convemently written 2nten/ion. 

The operations of agents admit of intention and 
remiſſion ; but eſſences are not capable of ſuch 
variation. Locle. 


InTE/NT1ONAL, In-tèn“shün-Al. adj. inten- 
tionel, Fr. from intention.) Deſigned; done 
by deſign. 

The glory of God is the end which every intel- 
ligent being is bound to conſult, by a direct and 


intentional ſer vice. | Rogers. 
INTE/NTLIONALLY, In-t&n'-shun-al-y., adv, 
from intentional.] 

doch 


1. By defign ; with fixed choice. 
Fand in myſelf that this in ward principle 
exert many of its actions intentionally and pur- 
poſely. Hale. 


2. In will, if not in action. 
Whenever 1 am wiſhing to write to you, I ſhall 
conclude you are intentionally doing ſo to me. 
Atterbury to Pope. 


InTE'NTIVE, in-ten'-tlv. adj. [from 7ntent.] 
Diligently applied; bufily attentive. 


Where the object is fine and accurate, it con- 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


deration of that, is able ſtill, and at this diſadvan- 
tage of time, to rend the hearts of pious contem- 
plators. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 
InTE NTIVELY, in-ten'-tlv-lF, adv. [from in- 
tentive.] With application; cloſely. 


With cloſe attention ; with cloſe applicati- 


on; with.eager deſire. | 
It weinſiſt paſſionately or fo intently on the truth 


* 9 77 
pleaſe a little; but when you fix your eye intertly 
upon them, they appear ſo diſproportioned that 


+ Brant or. defigned,,- 


_ 


they give a judicious eye Pain. Atterbury. 


There is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a re- 


In perſons poſſeſſed with other notions of reli- | 


Arbuthiot on Aliments. | 


duceth much to have the ſenſe intentive and ere. | 


The naked relation, at leaſt the intertive conſi- 


InTe'/NTLY, in-tent'-ly. adv. {from intent. ] 


of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as vigorous pur- 
ſuit of all juſt, ſober, and'godly living, Hammond. 
The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may 


INT 


The Chian medal ſeats him with a volume open, 
and reading intently. Pope. 
INTE'NTNESS, In-tént“-nls. 2. . from intent. ] 
The ſtate of being intent; anxious applica- 
tion. 
He is more diſengaged from his intentneſ; on af- 
fairs, Soi ft. 
To INTER, in-te&r', v. a. [from enterrer, Fr.] 
1. To cover under ground; to bury. 
Within their chiefeſt temple I'll ere 
A tomb, wherein his corps ſhall be interr'd. Shak. 
The evil that men do lives after them; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. Shakeſp. 
His body ſhall be royally iaterr'd, 
And the laſt funeral pomps adorn his herſe. Dryd. 
The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, are 
ſaid to have been i#nterred between the very wall 
and the altar where they were taken up. Audiſen. 
2. To cover with earth. 
The beſt way is to inter them as you furrow 
peaſe. a Mortimer. 


| InTE'RCALAR, In-tèr-kA-lär. } adi 

IxTE'RCALARY, In-ter-k&lar-y. Je 
[antercalaire, Fr. intercalaris, Lat.] Inſert - 
ed out of the common order to preſerve 
the equation of time, as the twenty-ninth 
— February in a leap year is an itercalary 

ay. 

To INTE'RCALATE, in-t6r-ki-lt. v. a. [in- 
tercaler, Fr. intercals, Lat.] To inſert an 
extraordinary day. 

INTERCALA'TION, In-t6r-ki-l13'-Sham . 
(intercalation, Fr. intercalatio, Lat.] Inſer- 
tion of days out of the ordinary reckoning. 

In ſixty-three years there may be loſt almoſt 
eighteen days, omitting the intercalation of one 
day every fourth year, allowed for this quadranty 
or fix ſupernumeraries. Brown.- 


To INTERCE'DE, In-t&r-s'd. v. x. [interce- 
der, Fr. intercedo, Lat.] 

1. To paſs between. 

| He ſuppoſeth that a vaſt period interceded be- 

tween that origination and the age wherein he 

lived. | Hale.- 
Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the greateſt quantity 

of light, which have the greateſt refract ing power, 

and which iatercede mediums that differ moſt in 

their reſracting denſitics. Newton. 


To mediate ; to act between two parties 
| with a view of reconciling differences. It 
has wrth if only one part be named, and 
1 BGetwween if both be named. : 
Them the glad ſon 
Preſenting, thus to intercede began. Mitan. 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propitin- 
tion to die for us, and procure our atonement, but 
he is ſtill our advocate, continually izterceding tui 
his Father in behalf of all true penitents. Calamy. 
I may reſtore myſelf into the good graces of my 
fair criticks, and your lordſhip may intercade with 
them on my promiſe of amendment. Dryden. 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to 
them, although it be only to intercede with God. 
for us, but only the ſon of God. Stilling fect. 
INTERCE'/DER, 1n-tEr-8C'-dar. 2. ſ. adv. from 
intercede.] One that intereedes; a mediator. 
To INTERCEPT, in-tEr-sEpt . v.a. Lintercep- 
ter, Fr. interceptus, Lat.] 
re To ſtop and ſeize in the way: 
The better courſe ſhould be by pla of gar 
riſons about him, which, whenſoever he ſhall look-. 
forth, or be drawn out, ſhall be 'always ready to 
intercept his going or coming. Sftenſer.- 


| 


Who intercepts me in my ion ? 
—O, ſhe that might have intercepted thee, 2 
By ſtrangling thee. Sele. Richard III. 

I then in London, keeper of the king, 
 Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather d flocks of friends, 
Marcch'd towards St, intercept the queen. 


Shabeſp. 


1N 1 


Your intercepted packets I 
"You writ to the pope. Shalsſp. Henry VIII. 
If we hope for things which are at too great a 


_ - diſtance from us, it is poſſible that we may be i- 


- fercepted by death in our progreſs towards them. 
* 25 Addiſon's S pectator. 

2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from be- 
| ing communicated ; to ſtop in the progreſs. 
It is uſed of the thing or perſon paſſing. 

Though they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 
Yer in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes; 
For that they will not iatercept my tale. Shep 
Behind the hole I faftened to the paſteboard, 
-with pitch, the blade of a ſharp knife, to intercept 
ſome part of the light which paſſed through the 
hole. Newton's Optichs. 
3. It is uſed of the x of paſſing. 

-__ Sincedeath's near, and runs with ſo much force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and intercept his courſe. Dryd. 
4. It is uſed of that to which the paſſage is di- 

reed. 
On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When ſwarming o'er the duſky fields they fly, 
New to the flow'rs, and intercept the ſky. Dryden. 
| The direful woes, 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, . 


—— 


While ſtorms vindictive 'ntercept the ſhore. Pope. 


InTERCE'PTION, Iu-tér-sép'-shün. n. /. [in- 
terception, Fr. interceptio, Lat. from intercept.] 
Stoppage in courſe; hindrance; obſtruction. 
The pillars, ſtanding at a competent diſtance 
from the outmoſt wall, will, by interception of the 
Aight, ſome what in appearance diminiſh the breadth. 

| Wotton"'s Architecture. 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify ſuf. 
penſion, but alſo ſuffocation, ſtrangulation, or in- 
terception of breath. | Brown. 


3 In rakck'ssiox, In-tör-sks“-shün. a. |. inter- 


ceſſion, Fr. interegſio, Lat.] Mediation; in- 
- terpoſition ; agency between two parties; 
agency in the cauſe of another, generally in 
his favour, ſometimes againſt him. | 
Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed till 
the interceſſion of diligence and faith, ever hoping 
- becauſe he would not put himſelf into that hell to 
be hopeleſs. 5 Sidney. 
Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates 
the very defender of them, think to front his re- 
wvenges with the palficd interceſſion of ſuch a decay'd 
dotard as you ſcem to be? Shakeſp. 
He maketh juterceſion to God againſt Iſrael. 
| 'Rom. Xi. 2. 
He bare the fin of many, and made interce/ion 
For the tranſgreſſors. - | Tſe. liii. 12. 
Pray not thou for this people, neither make 7*- 
' -  ferceſſionto me; for I will not hear thee. Fer. vii: 16. 
To pray to the ſaints to obtain things by their 
merits and ixterceſſions, is allowed and contended 
for by the Roman church. Stilling fleet. 
Your znterceſſion now is needleſs grown; | 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone, Dryden, 
-InTERCE'SSOUR, in- tér-sés-sür. 2. /, (inter- 


ceſſeur, Fr. interceſſor, Lat.] Mediator; 


agent between two parties to procure re- 
conciliation. 
Boehold the heav*ns! thither thine eyeſight bend; 
Thy 
£ On man's behalf, 

Patron or interceſſour, none appear d. 
When we ſhall hear our eternal doom from our 

Anteregſſourt, it will convince us, that a denial of 
Chriſt is more than tranſitory words. South. 
To InTERCHA IN, In-tér-tshà'n. v. a. [inter 
and chain.] To chain; to link together. 
Two boſoins interchained with an oath; 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shakefp. 


To INTERCHA' Nox, In- tér-tshà'ndz. v. a. lin- | 


ter and chan TFT 
1. To put each in the place of the other; to 
n give and take mut : z £0 exchange. 0 


1 


2 
I 40. ' 2 


— 


7 


looks, ſighs, tears, for interceyſours ſend. Fairf. 
Milton. | 


'- transference; 


IN IT 


They had left but one piece of one ſhip, where- 
on they kept themſelves in all truth, having in- 
terchanged their cares, while either cared for other, 
each comforting and counſelling how to labour 
for the better, and to abide the worſe. Sidney. 
I ſhall ixterchange 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. Shake. 
2. To ſucceed 1 
His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came 
ſo mightily to his ſuccour, that, with ſome inter- 
changing changes of fortune, they begat of a juſt 
war, the beſt child peace. Sidney. 


INTERCHANGE, [n'-t&r-tshindzh. 2. ſ. [from 
the verb.] 5 
r. Commerce ; permutation of commodities. 

Thoſe have an interchange or trade with Elana. 
Howel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion, | 
With what delights could I have walk'd thee 
round ! | 
If I could joy in ought ! ſweet intercharge | 
O hill and valley, rivers, woods, and phins. Milt. 
The original meaſures of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us by 
the interchanges of light and darkneſs, and ſucceſ- 
fon of ſeaſons, Holder. 


— 


Removes and interchanges would often happen in | 


the firſt ages after the flood. Burnet's Theory. 


3. Mutual donation and reception. 
Let Diomedes bear him, 
And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomed, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange, Shateſp. 
Farewel; the leiſure, and the fearful time, 
Cuts off the ceremonious vows of love, 
And ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe. Shakeſp. 
Since their more mature dignities made ſepara- 
tion of their ſociety, their encounters, though not 
perional, have been royally attornied with inter- 
_ change of gifts. Shakeſp. 
After ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free an 
acknowledgment, could any thing be expected but 
a continual interchange of kindneſſes? 


INTBRCHA'NGEABLE, In-tér-tsha'ndz-Abl. adj. 
[from interchange.] | 
I, Given and taken mutually. 
So many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through the hands 
and reſt ing in the power of ſo many ſeveral per- 
ſons, is ſufficient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of falſehood. Bacon's O. of Alienation. 


2. Following each other in alternate ſucceſſion. 
Juſt under the line they may ſeem to have two 
Winters and two Summers; but there alſo they 
have four interchangeable ſeaſons, which is enough 
whereby to meaſure. . Holder. 
All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we 
find the interchangeable providences of God, to- 
wards the people of Iſrael, always fuited to their 
manners. FEM ne Oh Tillotſon. 
INTERCHA'NGEABLY, In-tér-tshà'ndzh- Ab-Iy. 
adv; [from interchangeable.) Alternately ; 


in a manner whereby each gives and re- 


In theſe two things the Eaſt and Weſt churches |. 


did interchangeably both confront the Jews and-con- 

cur with them. \ Hooker. 
This in myſelf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 

Upon this overweening traitor's foot. SBN. 
Theſe articles were ſigned by our plenipotentia- 


ries, and thoſe of Holland; but not by the French, 
although it qught. to have been done intercbange- 


ably ; and the miniſters here prevailed on the queen 
to execute a ratificatian of articles, which only 

one part had ſigned, Swift. 
INTERCHA'NGEMENT,[n-t&r-tshi'/ndzh-ment. 
a. ſ. Linter and change:] Exchange; mutual 


* — 


A contract of eternal bond of love, 


= 


ö 


South. | 


| 


| 


INT 


Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, 
Str ength en'd by intercbangeme t of your rings. SL 
INTERCT'PIENT, In-tér-sip-yëat. adj. Tint. 
cipiens, Lat.) Obſtructing; catchin 8 
the way. "7M 1 
InTERCUPLENT, In-ter-8Ip'-yEnt, x / (;...... 
piens, Lat.] An intercepting . Wed 
thing that cauſes a ſtoppage. "EY 
They commend repellants, but not with much 
aſtringency, unleſs as ixlercipieyta upon the 
above, leſt the matter ſhould thereby be . 
in the part. — 
InTERCI'SION, In-ter-z1z"-zhin. n. 7. in 
and cedo, Lat.] Interruption. 1 
By ceſſation of oracles we may underſtand their 
iaterciſion, not abſciſſion, or conſummate deſolation, 
* . 
To INTERCLU'DE, In-te&r-kld'd. v. u. n 
do, Lat.] To ſhut from a place or cours 
by ſomething intervening ; to intercept, 
The voice is ſometimes int-rcluded by a hoarſ... 
neſs, or viſcous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera ar. 
teria. Haller 
INTERCLU'SION, In-tér-klä“-Zzhün. ». / 7% 
tercluſus, Lat.] Obſtruction; interception, 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, In-ter-k6-lim-nyy. 
shün. u. /. [inter and columna, Lat.) The 
ſpace between the pillars. 
The diſtance or intercolumniation may be neu 
four of his own diameter, becauſe the material; 
commonly laid over this pillar were rather of wood 
than ſtone, E . Witin, 
ToInTERCO'MMON, In-tfr-k&m'-miin. v. », 
[inter and common.) To feed at the ſame 
table. | 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for that 
the ſpirits of the wine do prey upon the raſcid 
juice of the body, and intercommar with the ſpirit; 
of the body, and ſo rob them of their nouriſhment, 
= Bacon's Netural Hiſtory, 


INTERCOMMU'NITY, in-ter-k6m-mi'-ny-ty, 
n. /. linter. and community.] 

t. A mutual communication or community, 

2. A mutual freedom or exerciſe of religion. 

InTERCO'STAL, In-tEr-k6s'-tal. adj. [intercoſ. 
tal, Fr. inter and coſta, Lat.] Placed be- 
tween the ribs. 

The diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument 
of ordinary reſpiration, although to reſtrained reſ- 
piration the intercoſtal muſcles may concur, Boyle, 

By the afliſtance of the inward intercoſtal mul- 
cles, in deep ſuſpirations, we take large gulps of 
air. | Mere. 
INTERCOURSE, In- tér-körs. 7. /. [entrecours, 
„r. | 
1. Commerce; exchange. 

This ſweet intercourſe | 
Of looks, and ſmiles; for ſmiles from reaſon flow, 
To brute deny d, and are of love the food. Milla. 
2. Communication: followed by cit. 
The choice of the place requireth many circum- 
ſtances, as the ſituation near the ſea, for the com- 
modiouſneſs of an intercourſe wwith England. Bac. 

What an honour is it that God ſhould admit us 

into ſuch a participation of himſelf ! That he ſhould 
give us minds capable of ſuch an intercourſe with 
the Supreme Mind ! | Atterbury- 


INTERCU'KRENCE, in-t&r-kar'-r6ns. 2. / 
[from | sntercurro, Lat.] Paſſage between. 
Conſider what fluidity ſaltpetre is capable d, 
without the intercurrence of a liquor. Boyle 
InTERCU'RRENT, In- tér-kür“rènt. adj. (tr: 
currens, Lat.] Running between. 
If into a phial, filled with good fpirit of nutre, 
you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whole px"? 
moved placidly before, meeting with particles 
the iron, altering the motion of its parts, and per- 
haps that. of ſome very ſubtile intercurrent matter, 


Pe 


| | thoſe aQive parts preſently begin to penetas 


1a 


: . c 


' Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, = 


and 1 of the iron. Boyle p 
| ſcatter abroad ONES | — 2 


INT 


3 Init&r-d&1. „. / inter and deal. 
| — intercourſe. Obſolete. 7 
3 Gaaliſh ſpeech is the very Britiſh, which 
zs yet retaiftied of the Welſhmen and Britons of 
France: though the alteration of the trading and 
2 with other nations has greatly altered the 
dialect enſer. 
75 INTERDT er „ In-tkr-dlkt'. v. a. 7 nters 
& Fr. interdico, Lat-] | 

1. T0 0 forbid; to prohibit. 

Alone l paſs 'd, through ways 

"That brought me on a ſudden to the tree 

Of interdictcd knowledge. Milton's Paradi/: Lef.. 

By magick fenc'd, by ſpells encompaſs'd round, 
"No mortal touch'd this interdi#ed ground. Ticle!. 

1. To prohibit from the enjoyment of com- 
munion with the church. 

An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate 
and tarer nid? his Tulfragans, but his vicar-general 
may do the 12 N Aylife, 

InTERDI'CT), 'tEr-dikt. n. (from the verb.) 
1. Prohibition ; s prohibiting decree. 
"*ZAmongft his other fundamental laws, he did or- 
zi the erde, and prohibitions touching en- 
trace of ſtrangers. Bacon. 

Thoſeare not fruits forbidden, no interdict 
esche touching of theſe viands pure; 
"Their taſte no know · :dge works at leaſt of evil. 

Milton, 


Had he liv'd to ſee her happy change, 
» would have cancell'd that harſh inte rdict, 
Aud join'd our hands himſelf. Dryd. Don Schaft. 

2. & papal prohibition to the clergy to cele- 
brate the holy offices. 

Nan carried himſelf meritoriouſly againſt the 
pope, im the time of the interdic?, which held up 
[hiscredit among the patriotss. Wotton. 

IirterDi/cT10N, in-t&r-dik'-shan. u. Linter- 
en, Fr. interdictio, Lat. from interdidt.] 

1. Prohibition; forbidding deeree. 

Sternly be pronounc'd | 
The rigid interdiction, which Abende 
Yet dreadful in mine car. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

4. Curſe: from the papal interdict. Anam- 
proper uſe of the word. 

The trueſt iſſur of thy throne, 

By his own interdiction ſtauds accurſt. . Shaleſþ. 


InrzzpYcroxy, In-ttr-dik-tor-y. adj. {from 
_ Inter 458.) Beiobging to an interdiction. | 


Ps 


Ainſevorth. 4 
Yihrrexrss, mitt -es. * j 
TolnTrre'sr,: In'-ter-est. * tf 
. Er, Fx.] To concern; to affect; to 
zwe mare in. 
be myſtical communion of all faithful men 16 
h axmaketh every one to be intereſſed in thoſe 
precious bleſſings, e one of them receiveth 
at God's hands. _ = Healer. 
Our r. | 
Akhough our Laſt not leaſt 3 to EPI young love, | 
vines of France arid milk of Burgundy, 
dane to be int rg. Sbaleſp. King Lear. 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy i its be- 
| nefi and" its glory, to be interefed in its concerns, | 
d natural to kf men. | Karl! 
2 © *Scipio, reſtoring the Spaniſn bride, gained 
" eee 


den 
1 This was a goth who-uſed to intereſ Bete 
W 40 


matti 1 © Addiſon os M0. 
Il ſuceeſſes did not diſcourage chat alnbitious , 
and interefled people. Arbuſbnot on Coins, ' 


"To rünger, In- tär-bet. wn, To affect; to 
ni move; to touch with paſſion 75 775 the 
affections: as, this is an intereſt? | 
1 . ter-st. AJ 
* 


n 


N i 3. A horſe is ſaid to zMerfere, when the fide. 


[ INTE'RFLUENT, In-ter'-lä-Ent. adj. Linterflu- 


7 


INT 


There is no man but 
into his poſſeſſion, to 
good and intereſt, 


2. Influence over others. 


They, who had hitherto ſerved them, had 
now loſt their intereſt, Fer Clarendon. 


Exert, great God, thy int"reft in the ik 
. Gain each kind pow'ty — — detry 
That, conquer'd by the erke vow, | 
They bear the diſmal miſchief far away. Prior, 


3. Share; part in any thing ; participation ; 
as, this! is a matter in which we have intereſt, 
Endeavour to adjuſt the degrees of influence, 
that each cauſe might have in producing the ef+ 


fect, and the proper agency and intereft of each 
therein. Wett. 


4. Regard to private profit. 
Wherever interg or power thitiks fit to inter- 
fere, it little imports what priuciples the oppvſite | 
parties think fit to charge upon each other. Swi/?. 
When int r calls off all her ſneaking train. Pepe. 
5. Money paid for uſe; uſury. 
Did he take intereft ? 
No, not take intereft ; not, as you would ſay, 
DireRly, int'refl, Shakeſp. : 
It is a ſad life we lead, my dear, to be ſo teazed; . 
paying istere for old debts, and ſtill contracting 
new ones. Arbuthnot.. 
6. Any-ſurplus of advantage. ; 
With all ſpeed | , 
You ſhall have your deſires with interefl. Shateſp. 
To INTERFE'RE, In-ter-f&'r. v. n. (inter and 
ferio, Lat.] 
1. To interpoſe ; to intermeddle. | 
So cautious were our anceſtors in converſation, . | 
as never to ue with Ry diſputes in the 
ſtate, - wift, 
z. To-clath to oppoſe each other. 
If each acts by an independent power, their 
commands may interfere. 8 — s Sermons., 


God hath put many thin 
be uſed for the 2— 


Calamy. 


| 


2 


| 
of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt and hurts 
one of his fetlocks; or the hitting one leg. 
againſt another, and ſtriking off the ſkin; 
Farrier*s Did. 


ens, Lat.] Flowing between, 

Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
puſcles, kept ſfiriamiing in the interfluent celeſtial * 
matter. ' Boyle. 
InTerFULGENT, In-tér-fül'-dzhent. adj, Cin- 
ter and fuigens, Lat -] Shining between. 


Lat.] Poured or ſcattered between. 


Embracing round this florid earth. Alton, 


INTERJA'CENCY, ,In-t&r-dzh%-8n-85, 2. A 
[from interjatens,' Lat.] 


1. The act or ſtate of lying between. 


£ 


moo} d 


CR 


| e of the Tweed and ſome deſert pins.” '1 

5 
2. The thing lying between. F 
Its fluctuations are but motions, which winds, | 


„ Horm, ne, Adee ee een. 


roton. 


1 n cem intl N ach. Ua. 


? 


, 


| dan 
kenne, SED, In-tr-füzd. adj. [interfuſus, | 


The ambient air wide interfus*d, © _ | * 


England and Scotland is divided only by the i 1 


INT 


to be ſeized or affected with ſome paſſion : 
ſuch as are in Engliſh, O! alas! ab? 
Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

Their wild natural notes, when' they would 
expreſs their paſſions, are at the beſt but like na- 
tural isterjectiom, to diſcover their paſſions or im- 

Hale Origin of Mankind. 
2+ Intervention; mterpoſition z act of ſome- 
thing coming between; act of putting ſome- 
thing between. 

Laughing cauſeth a continual e of the 
breath, with the loud noiſe which maketh the in- 
ter jet ien of laughin Bacon. 

I'NTERIM, In“ ter 2 1. /. Linterim, Lat.] 
_ time ; intervening time. 

I a heavy interies ſhall fu 

By his dear abſence. SHD. Othello. 

One bird happened to be foraging for her young 
ones, and in this ixteri-m comes a torrent that waſhes 


away neſt, birds, and all. ieee. 


in this lie my women @fked what 1 


| Te INTERJo'iN, In-ter-dzhoi'n. v. a. The 


and join.} To Join n, to inter- 


marry. 
- $0 felleſt foes, 
Whoſe paſſons aud whoſe : plots have broke their 


To take pv pe other, by ſome chance, 
Some tricknot werthan g all grow dear friends, 
And interjein their iflues. Sbaleſp. Corielanus. 
InTE'niour, In-tE-rybr. adj. (interior, Lat. 
interieur; Fr.] re inner; not cut- 
ward; not ſuperficial, 
The 'fool-multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th' interior. + Shabeſp. 
Dan groſſer parts, thus ſunk down, wou 
en, and.conſti the  interiour. of 
earth, * n 
INTERKNO'WLEDGE, In-tär-nL-AMdzk. „. 2 
Liter and nowledge.) Mutual knowledge. 
All nations have #terinowledge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by ſtrangers 
that come to them. Bacon. 
To INTERLA'CE, In-tEr-la's. v. a. [entrelaſſer, 
Fr.] Tointermix ; to put one ching with- 
in another. 
Some are to be inter late "between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. Hooler. 
The ambaſſadors isterlaced, in their conference, 
the purpoſe of their utter to match with the 
of Maximilian. Bacon. 
ey acknowledged what ſervites be had done 
2 the «comment yet interlacing ſome ertors, 
wherewith they ſeemed to reproach him. -. 
Vour argument is'as ſtrong againſt the uſe of 
. thyme in as in plays; for the epick way 
nr re interlaved with dialogu e. - Dryden. 
 IrTERLA/P8Egin-terdips. . —— (inter and 
lapſe.) The flowof) time between awytwo 
every; 3500500165 vr) 4: 
"Thiſcidregeare calcined i into ſuch/Cults, which, 
aſter a tort nr igel time, produce cough, 
who Harvey. 
To InvERLS'aD, darf. v. a. Lentrelar- 
< Fr. I 


To mix meat with bacon, or Fat de. 


* 5 verfify Jean with fat. 


terjaces 55 Lat. ] Intervening; tyang: between. 2. "To 3 to OR IR 
I be fea itſelf muſt be very broad, and void of 1 N Romo pe Ps te rar 
W —— lat of quarrel to the 3 . * To divers miixture.; - + In 
| ſerveth Raleigh, bee el Normand y were the-defloratien of 
| Through mY 1b objects that were beyond | tho RognifhiIaws,/inf w_ Ss of thein, Mough : 
| - might be ſeen diſtin&ly, which would net at all | mingled and iwertarded wittimany a 
* be {cen through other "es of bets: herd Of ger. whith neren ene ori- 
the air was At... „eee Oftich ——— 3 * e fm ITY 
IxxEAIE Tron, i0-thr- 355 2 ud probably did n an 225 
: UinterjeRion, Fr. her ſein, Et. :71JThiy ierlabi Gidk din dig ids de 
»ple.| APY 00 of ſpeech that diſcovers the | * . 
9 


1 
3 * 
0 0 


TNT 


To ie v. a. {inter and 
of blank leaves - 
To — *, la-ter- Wo. v. a. [inter and 
. N 
1 10 write inattoradte — nne 
When, by #uterlining Latin and Engliſh one 
ct with another, he has got à moderate knowledge 
dl che Latin tongue, be may then be advanced 
| farther. | » :1Zbcke. 
2+ To correct 'byſomethiag: written between 
— 1 the lines. * * 
1 ” Made — an old wil, and forg'd. new; 
y at ſ expence of , 
wk a wet ſeal, and a freſh interlini — 


Three things render a writing ſuſpected: the | 


— producing a falſe inſtrument, the perſon, 


_ that, frames it, and the interliving and raſing out 


. words contained in ſuch gow: 
. - ts arergon. 
The moſe invok'd, fie down — write, 
\ \Dlot out, correct, and interline. Swift, 
sales rien, in- tèr- y- ny -shün. 1. /. 
{mer and linealion.] Correction made by 
writing between the lines. 
Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlinettions, | 
that they are hardly able to go on Ap gp perl 
petual heſitations;* 15577 Swift. 
5 Intex tx, in-thr-Hnk". v. a. Cortes: and 
* * 3 To connect chains one to another 1 
N one in another. | 
e fair mixture in pictures cauſes us to enter 
into the fubjet which it imitates, and imprints it 


oy 


the more deeply into our imagination and our me- 
theſe are two chains which are interlinked, | 


a mory 
Rd contain, ab area the — time contained. 
ant ett Dryde 


Thy As 


grebe In-tkr--Kd - shän. 1. J 


* [interlocution, Fr, interlocutio, Lat.] 
1. Det, ; interchange of ſpeech. 
The plaineſt and the moſt intelligible, bert 


ih. 


of the pſalms they favour not, becauſe it is done 


| by interlocution, and with a mutual return of ſen- 
RT. 2 Hooker. 
reparatery proceeding in law; an inter- 

> ed A before final deciſion. _ 

I ̃kbeſe things are called accidental, becauſe ſome 
new incident in judicature may emerge upon them, 
on Which the Judge ought to proceed by interle-, 
cufion. life's > (war 

10 be res; In-t&-16k" "kd-thr: ts J. 

inter. and loguor, Lat.] Dialogiſt ; one 
at talks with another. 
Some moroſe readers ſhall find fault with my, 

1 


- 


4 3 


inan Lo; boobs kad kd-t \ "adj. 
i, {interlocutoire, Er. inter ad dave 3! i 
. Oonſiſting of Gia ern 
Th When the miniſt y exbortation railech thera 
| l and the eſtation of their readi- 
dei declare _— not in vain unto them; 
. [theſe interlocutory forms of ſpeech, what are they 
-- .effe but. 2. effeQual, partly ly: teſtifications, and 
partly inflammations of all piety? | Healer 
i} 1 gow ts a0 ee the 
ptures, ou ons ſpeaking 
not 0 or — to. e 
Preparatory tg dein. 
2 e bee, . u. Lnter and 
beben, Dut. to run,] To run 


_—_ one ſhould the other ; to traf- 
e. ak without. a proper licence; dae; 
_— anti te Web ts 
1 2 2 e ave off this 
.M — oo ; tr vie 2 **. 
r 95 #445 Jog 3 170 
eee, li 
| N be N a 


To chequer a book by the inſertion | 


| InTERLU/CENT, ia-tr-10/-obnt.. adj. [interlu- 


INT 


| - Imerlape.) One who runs into buſineſs to 
which he bas no right. 

The ſwallow moat . 2 | 
an inter/oper upon t ſpider's ri p 
——.— ſwallow's. 4 LL Eftrange.. 


KY 


cens, Lat.] Shining between. Di8. 
IINTERLUDE, in'-t&r-lid. nf. (inter and ludus, | 
Lat.] Something played at the intervals of 
feſtivity ; a a farce. 
When there is a queen, and ladies of honour at- 
tending her, there muſt ſometimes be maſques, and 
revels, and interludes. Bacon. 
The enemies of Socrates hired Ariſtophanes to 


perſonate him on the ſtage, and, by the inſinua- 


4 


into the people. . Government: of the Tongue. 
Dreams are but interiades, which fancy makes; 


When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimick wakes. 


| Dryden. 
InTezLy' Zuer, ln-tär-Id“An-sF. n, fe Linier- 
luo, Lat.] Water interpoſited; interpoſi- 
tion of à flood. 

Thoſe parts of Asia and America, which are 
now disjoined by the 2 ol the ſea, might 
have been formerly Hale. 

 INTERLV'NARg; In-ter-l Cade. } ad,” 
INTERLUNARY, in-t&r-l0-nar-y. 


linter and luna, Lat.] Belonging to the time 


when the moon, abouttochange, isinvifible. 
Wie add thetwo Egyptian days in every month, 


The ſun to me is dark, 
| And ſilent as the moon, 
When ſhe deſerts the night, 


Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. Milton. 


where cach takes one and gives. 
the alliances and intermarriages, among | 


0 N people, might obſtruct juſtice, they N 


have a OI for jud 


of St, Marino. Addiſon, 
To INTERMA'RRY, In- 


-mar'-ry. v. . [enter 


family with the other, 
About the middle of the fourth century, from 
che building of Rome, it was declared lawful for 
_ nobles and plebeians to nterma 70 Su. 
To INTERME'DDLE, In-ter-m&d'l, 
cs —__ J To interpoſe officioully, . | 
B ice of Spain hath been by war, and 
by een itions of treaty, to intermedale with fo- 
reign ſtares, and declare themſelves Fan. ge- 
neral of Catholicks, Bacon. 


en 


emperor ſhould not intermedille. with ordering his 
ms * teh the affairs of his realm. 


| Hoywa 
* There were 8 > ladies, who theſes 
BE intermeddle in buſinebs. Clarendon. 
To InTERME'DDLE, in- remüd l. wv. a. [entre- 
Fler, Fr.] To. intermix; to mingle. This 
is perhaps miſprinted for inter melled. 
Many other adventures are iatermeddled; as the 
love of Britomert, and 
" phatbe. | 
InTxRME'DDLER, fn Inter- med lr. u. 
inter medale.] One that interpoſes 


nſer.) 
from 
ciouſly; |-. 


between |. 


_ 2. aparties and. N the advantage that 


AE = 
2 


one that thruſts — 
 whichhe has no rig Fette 

There's n peſt to gorernmen 
and families, than and b 
 intermeddlers. 


125 is eee, 
Our allies, and our ock-jobbers, direct her | 
ma 


tions of thoſe iaterludey, conveyed a hatred of him 


. ne (inter! 


not to chahge ber ſecretary or treaſurer, | 


| the inverlungryand plenilunary exemptions. Brown. 


INTERMA” RRIAGE, in-t&r-mar'-ridzh, 1. . 
linter and marriage.) Marriage between two 
| 1 2 — _ 


ito buſineſs" to | 


| 
| 


15 
N 


* 


and marry.] To marry ſome of each | 


Sceing the king was a ſovereign prince, the N 


| 
Ne | 


the virtuouſneſs of Bel- | | 


* 


I9nTERMNE/DIACY, Ila-tér-mè ld 


* 


; 
, 
' 


TNT 


ah. a. 7: tro 


intermediate.] Interpoſiti 
An unauthoriſed word. 
In birds the auditory nerve is affected b 


wad, intervention, 


the intermediacy of the columella. Dok 
INTERME'DIAL, ln-tèr-mé'-dyäl. adj. [int 
and medius, Lat.] Intervening ; - lying = 
tween ; intervenient. 
The love of God makes a man temperat 
midſt of feaſts, and is active enough ene — 
intermedial appetites. Thb. 


A gardener prepares the ground, and 
ſpaces he is careful to dreſs it. Evelyn, 


INTERME/DIATE, In- tèr-mè'-dyèt. 44). 
termediat, Fr. znter and — Lat. fs 
vening ; interpoſed ; holding the middle 
place or degree between two extremes, 
Do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations for making a ſenſation of a 
violet, the leaſt refrangible the largeſt for makin 
a fenſation of deep red, and the ſeveral , 
_ ate forts of rays, vibrations of ſeveral inter mediate 
bigneſſes, to make ſenſations of the ſeveral intern. 
diate colours ? Newton's Optic, 
An animal conſiſts of ſolid and fluid parts, un. 
leſs one ſhould reckon ſome of an intermediate na. 
ture, as fat and. phlegm. _ Arbutbae, 
Thoſe general natures, which ſtand betwenm 
the neareſt and moſt remote, are called intermedia, 


. 5 


Watt; 
ISXTERMEDIATELY, In-ter-m@-dyCt-l3. adn, 
from intermediate.) By way of intervention, 


To INTERME LL, in-tEr-meV, v. a. [entr 
Fr.] To mix; to mingle. Not in uſe, 
By occaſion hereof many other adventures are 
intermelled, but rather as accidents than intend- 
ments. Spenſer. 
[INTE'RMENT, 1n-tor-ment.. 1. JS. [interment, 
Fr. from inter.] Burial ; ſepulchre. 
 ISTERMIGRA'TION, in-tèrem gra-shtin, 3. /. 
inter migration, Fr. inter and migro, Lat.] 
Act of removing from one place to another, 
ſo as that of two parties removing, each 
takes the place of the other. 
Men have a ſtrange variety in colour, ſtature, 


> 


and humour; and all ariſing from the climate, 


though the continent be but. one, as to point oi 


7h acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poſſibility of intr- 


prigrations. Hale Origin of Mankind. 
1k RMINABLE, lo-ter'-min-abl. adj, (inter 
minable, Fr. in and termixe, Lat.] Immenſe; 
, admitting no boundary. 
Ass if they would cenfine thi interminable, 
And tie him to his own preſcript. Miltin 1281 
INTERMINATE,, Instér-min-àt. adj, Liner. 
minate, Fr. inter minatus, Lat.] Unbounded; 
unlimited. 
Within a thicket Frepos'd; when round 
. 1 ruffled up fallin leaves in heaps, and — 


Let fall from heaven, aſleep * 
Ae galt. 


InTzRaIRxATION, ln'-tir-mt-03"-sbin. 2. 
lintermination, Fr. intermino, Lat.] Menace; 
threat. 

The threats and intermination; of the Goſpel, 
choſe terrors of the Lord, as goads, maydrive thok 
er creatures who will not be attracted.” 

2 Nat er ln 1 $5 Decay of Tich. 
Ti 51 ann, in- tèr- mlng'l. v. a 6: kur 
„ and mingir.I TO 3 to mix; to put 
ſome things a 


ENG 


— 


* 


Tho, for the reaſons that theſe officious intermed- 
dmanded their, nance, ought never to 
pac — truſt. 2 


2 


— 


1 


WA 1 


INIT 


INT INT. 

- ere falling hips delight the wand'ring eyes; R | hat natural propenſion of ſelf-love, and 
ow trees and intermingled temples riſe, Pope. To Adam what Np in future days, | 2 principle of e 2 
7 lurzan I'NGLE, In-ter-ming! . v. n. To As I ſhall thee enlighten : intermix | break out into wars and internecions. | 
| be:mixed or incorporated. My cov'nant in the woman's ſeed renew'd. Mite. | | | Hale Origin of Mankind. 
uraulssiox, In-terantsh'-tin, u. /. [inter- 9 vonder ſpring of roſes, intermix'd INTERNU'XC1o, in-ter-nan'-sb6.” n. . inter- 
el Wich wrde, find what to redreſe fil noon 


nuncius, Lat.] Meſſen between two 
een for a time; pauſe; intermediate yas ] ger 


| It 
I doubt not to —— 


is fier — In this height of impiety there wanted not an | With intermiſſions. In this ſenſe it is not 
3. —— etermſth ley he * "VI intermixture of levity and folly. Bacon's Henry VI. = motion of the heavenly bodies themſclves 
 thority of years, and out 8 intermiſſion do INTERMU'/NDANE, in-ter-mbn'-dAn. adj. Linter ſeems to be partly continued and unintermitted, as 
in to themſelves a kind of grace-like newneſs. and mundus, Lat.] Subſiſting between that motion of the firſt moveable, partly interpo= 
| Ben Jonſon. wth, of SITE orb and orb. one, | ated and interrupted. Hal. 
The ſpace ween paro f e iſtances between theſe great bodies That individual hath neceſſarily a concomitant 
— 5 em of — . 2 — * are called intermundane ſpaces; in which though ſucceſſion of interpolated e - namely, the 
— 338 | there may be ſome fuid, yet it is ſothin and ib. | pulſes of the heart, and the ſacceſlve motions of 
0 | 4 on. „ dtile, that it is as much as nothing. Locke. | . reſpiration. . Hake. 
n W wh in INTERMU'RAL, in-ter-mO'-ral. adj. [inter, | InTERsPOL&T1ON, in-tér-pö-HA“-shün. u. 7 
INTERN S317 E, * = oy vo Sf. þ ary muralis, murus, Lat.] Lying between walls. interpolation, Fr. from inter polate.] Some- 
inter mit.] - Counng | 2 not continual. | Ainſworth. | thing added or put into the original matter. 
8 | InTERMU/TUAL, in-tér- m“ tü-Al. adj. [inter 1 have changed the ſituation of ſome of the 
ren. Howel's England's Tears. and mutual.) Mutual ; interchanged. Inter Latin verſes, and made ſome interpolation 


es. 
| perform the part of a juſt hiſto- | InTERPELLA'T1ION, Iin-tér-pEI-INK-shün. 1. /. * 
Came a recking ops | ian to rw royal maſter, without intermixing with [interpellation, Fr. interpellatio, Lat.) A | 

Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermi/7n, it any thing of the poet. Dryden. ſummons ; a call upon. | 
which preſeatly they read. Shate/p. King Lear. To INTERMI'S, In-thr-miks', v. a. To be In all extracts judicial one citation, monition, 

1 count” intermiſſion almoſt. the fame thing as | mingled together, or extrajudicial interpellation is ſufficient. Ayirfe. | 
change; for that that hath been intermitted, is IVTEMITTVURE, In-tłr-mlks-tshùr 1 F - To INTE'RPOLATE, in-t&r'-pd&-Iat. . a. : 
after a ſort new. | Bacon. [ inter and mixtura Lat ] 4 TEE (int | ler, Fr. interpoln, Lat.] 4 8 

The water aſcends gently, and by intermi/fons ; 1. Maſs formed by 3 lin bodies 1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which J 
er. and with force. Wiltine. | The analytical preparations of geld or mercury | it does not Belong. | 
The peaſants work on, in the hotteſt part of | leave perſons much unſatisfied, x Mo he ail The Athenians were put in on of Salamis f 

de day, without intermiſſion. Lecke. | tances they produce be truly the hypoſtatical by another law, which was cited by Solon, or, as | 
% Intervement time. principles, or only ſome. intermixtures of the di- ſome think, interpolated by him for that purpoſe. | 
3 A _ WENT? Kone 3 vided bodies with thoſe employed. Beyle. 2. To renew; to begin again; to Ws, wh 1 
inter 7 5 . 252 2 2 . : 3 1 

Ming thou this fiend of Scotland and myſelf. She. 2, Something additional mingled in a maſs. this { | 


N 5 ae for a fs 5 f — | | Cromevell to Pope. 
As Gough there We re * iS * Cd cache religtoully they take, INTERPOLA'TOR, in-tér-pö-la-tür. 1. /. (Lat. 
.- bs - OP u HP F , P f - By intermutual vows proteſting there interpolateur 5 Fr.] One that foiſts in couns 

ſubject ” under no erm nn This never to m nor to Forfake. terfeit paſſages. 

e vacntion. Brown's Vage, Fre. | 0 good a cauſe. Dani's cn War. |, You or your eee ought to' have conf 
Like: the „„ | InTe'sx, In-térn“. ad}. [int Fr. internus, | dered. | iſe. 
PINTERMUT, in-teranlt'. v.a. [intermitto, | at.] Inward; EAN foreign. | InTERPO'SAL, la- ter pꝰ -E Il. .f. [from inter- 
. Lat.] To forbear any thing for 1 time; The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which | poſe.) he. : 
to interrupt. ** ] ſhews that her riches are interns and domeſtick. . Interpoſition; agency betweentwo perſons. 

If nature mould istermit her courſe, and leave : Heel. | © The interpeſel of my lord of Canterbury's com- 
noah it were but for a-while, the | INTERNAL, in-thr-nM1. adj. [;nternus, Lat.] mand for the publication of this mean diſcourſe, 
ISS ber own laws. / Hooter: | 1. Inward ; not external may ſeem to take away my choice. Sl. 
Kun to your houſes, fall upon your knees; That ye n gods fince I as man, 2. Intervention. N a i 
Pray to the gods, to Txtermit the P lague Internal man, is but proportion meet, Milian. Our overſhadowed ſouls may be emblemed by 
(That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. Shakeſp. Myſclf my conſcience, and internal peace. - | <ruſted globes, whoſe influential emiſſions arc in- 
ne 7 Miltes. |  tercepted by the interpeſal of the benighting 2 
een, . Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the ſhape, ment. ee Glanville's Stepfes. 
The · courſe of glory. Daniel Civil War. colour. and external * of Ae Zo INTERPO SE, in- ter- pò z. v.a. Cinterpono, 
Tube ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts that were gar n ul excellence and virtue of them. | Lat. #nterpoſers Fr.,. | 25 
dance well known, would be but the reviving of FPS | T Efrange. 1. To place between; to make intervenient. 
ren before practifed, |0 1; khink moſt men's aQions to be the In- Some weeks the king did honourably $125 ol 
_though intermitted and interrupted by war. Hale. terpreters of their thoughts, they have no ſuch both to give ſpace to Nis brother's interceſſion. 
ernie in | |, veneration for good rules. Locle. and to ſhow that he had a conflict with kimfelf 
EET: JenÞ Gown, gather any thing from | Intrinßck; not depending on external ac- | What he ſhould dz. . 
_ the ground, and immediately leap up again, the | 3 2. To thruſt in as an obſtruction,” interrup- 
Horſe not intermitting his courſe. W ins. We 1 to provide things honeſt; to conſider tion, or inconvenience. = "wy 
cs tera, thus began. —_ not only the external rectitude of our actions in What watchful cares do iterpoſe themſelres 
We are furniſhed with an armour from Heaven, the fight of God, but whether they will be free | Betwixt your eyes and night? - - Sbak:ſp. 
but if we are remiſs, or perſuaded to lay by our from all mark or ſuſpicion of evil. Reger. Death ready ſtands to interpoſe his dart. Milt. 
e. mr  In-thr'-nAl-$. adv. [from in- Human frailty' will tee often interpeſe elt 
f . l _ . Kogers. | NTE RNALLY, -G4V. among perſons of the holicſt fun&ion, * $oift. 

Tolurzzm'r, In-tir-mit'. v. 2. To grow ternal.) ! | | 3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. | 
mild between the fits or paroxyſms. Uſed | 1. Inward LF tene auall The common father of mankind ſeaſonably 4 
of fevers. - 2. Mentally ; intellectu D by | es hand, and reſcued miſerable un cut 
N e 2 N We are ſymbolically in the ſacrament, : | of the groſs ſtupidityand ſenſuality whereinto he 

IvTZRMITTENT, In-tér- mlt -tnt. adj. Lin- faith and the ſpirit of God internally united to ; 3 

n g ; +6 | | and. | * was plunged. Rand. 

4 rely radi Fr. entermittens, Lat.] Coming | Chriſt. | | Taylor. 7 Inivieneo'sn; Iu-tir p- 1 MW. 

Next dot durable pains, ſhort intermittent INTERNE'CiNEs In-tèr-n&-sin. adj. [inter 


-or_ {wiſt recurrent pains do precipitate patients CES hn | 
into conſumptions, - Harvey... on. * 1 But, interpoſes Eleutherius, this objection may 
run, in- ter- mike“. v., 4. [inter and — ere 8 = be made indeed almoſt againſt any hypotheſis. 
mir.] To mingle; to join; to put ſome made 


1 | | Boyle. 
things among '  {InTernz'er0n, ln-tér-uk-shün. =. J. [inter- | InTERPO"SER; fan- ter- ür. nf; (from zu- 
e |  necions Ft. infernetle;/ Las Mutual def. n 
e ere from din, H. wrugion.; maflaere ; Daughter - 1995 comes between other 


1. To mediĩate ; to act between two parties. 


necinus, Lat.] Endeavouring mutual deſ- 2, To put in by way of interruption. 


— 


Sv A 


* 


ö 6 M I will - 


* 


—. 


IN 


I I will make haſte; but, till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay; 
No reſt be interpoſer 'twixt us twain. | 
2. An interyenent agent; a mediator. 


18 TEKPOSYT1ON, in-tér-pä-alsh- un. 1. . I in- 


terpeſtion, Fr. interpaſtio, Lat. from inter pee 
1. Intervenient agency. 0 
There "never was a time when the int | 
of the magiſtrate. was more neceſſary to ſecure 
the honour of religion. 
Though warlike ſucceſſes carry in them often 
the evidences of a divine interpoſition, yet are they 
no ſure marks of the divine favour. 
2. Mediation; agency between parties, 


The town and.abbey would have come, to an | 
1. An explainer ; an expoſitor ; an expounder. | 


open rupture, had it not been timely prevented 

dy the interpoſition of their common protectors. Add, 

3. Intervention; flate of being placed be- 
tween two, n 42 | 

The nights are ſo cold, freſh, and equal, by 

, xcaſon of the intire interpoſition of the earth, as I 


know of no other part of the world of better or | 


equal temper. Raleigh. 


She fits on a globe that ſtands in water, to de- 


; note that ſhe is miſtreſs of a new world, ſeparate 
from that which the Romans had before conquered, 


dy the interpoſition of the fea. Addiſon. 
4. Any thing interpoſed. | 
_ A ſhelter, and a kind of ſhading cool 
Tnterpoſition, as a Summer's cloud. Milton. 


To INTE'RPRET, In-ti&r'-prit. v. a. [inter- | 


preter, Fr. interpretor, Lat.] To explain; 


to tranſlate; to decipher; to give a ſolu- | 
to expound. 


tion to; to clear by expoſition ; 
Once, but painted thus, 
Would be reted a thing 
Beyond ſelf-explication. 
Vou ſhould be women, | 
And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. 


ex'd ui 
Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 


none that could interpret them unto him. Gen.xli. 8. 
An excellent ſpirit, knowledge, and underſtand- 
ing, interpreting of dreams, and ſhewing of hard 
ſentences, and diſſolving of doubts, were found in 
the Game Daniel. | Dan, v. 12. 
Hear his ſighs, thou mute! ? 
_Unſkilful with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Milton : Paradiſe Loft. 
InTE'RPRETABLE, in-ter'-prit-abl. adj. [from 


interpret.] Capable of being expounded or ; 


deciphered. bs Sopdet ts 
No man's face is actionable: theſe ſingularities 
. are interpretable from more innocent cauſes. Collier. 
InTERPRETA'TION, [n-ter-pry-ti/-shan. u. / 
[anterpretation, Fr. interpretatio, Lat. from 
1 interpret.) YL £ 3 
1. The act of e atrkrs Þ explanation, 
This is-a poor epitome of your's, | 
Which, by th' interpretation of full-time, e 
May ew like all yourſelf. © Shale. Coriol. 
Look how we can, or ſad or merrily, 5 
Dur pretation will miſquote our looks. Sap 
2 ſenſe given by an interpreter; expo- 
If it be obfeure or uncertain what they meant, 
charity,. L hope, conſtraineth no man, which 
tandeth doubtful of their minds, to lean to the 
| hardeſt and worſt interprefation that their words 
The primitive Chriftiang knew how the Jews, 


: 


who. preceded our Saviour, interpreted theſe pre- | 
_ ditions, and the. marks by which the "Mefhah | 
_ would bediſcorered; and how the Jewiſh doRors, | 


who ſucceeded him, deviated. from the inter preta- 
3. The power of explaining. 
| - togivewthe interproketjeand uſe of it in n 


rar, lntir-pri-th-ilv,  adj- 
1 ? 29” 4 . "7 : | 2 | : . 5 


Lg 
* 


Atterbury. | 


_ - Shakeſp. Macbeth. | 
Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was | 


ian: of their forefathers, R - - Adiifon. | 


We beſcech thee to proſper this ur 
it in merey. 


ANT 
| [from anterpret.] Collected by interpreta- 


RO es. dos ee 
Though the creed apoſtolick were ſufficient, 


when the church hath creed that additional 
| ditions. may juſtly be deemed. an interpretative 
ſiding x 3-47 v6 — 
NTE'RPRETATIVELY, lin-tér'-pry - tà-tlv-ly. 
ad v. from interpretative.] As may be col- 
lected by ar Og ay | 
By this proviſion the Almighty iaterpretati vely 
ſpeaks to him in this manner: I have now placed 


„ w_% „ 


I 


IxTEATR ETER, In-tèr-pry-tür. n /. [interprete, 
Fr. interpres, Lat.] r 


What we oft do beſt, 

By fick intexpreters, or weak ones, is 
Not ours, or not allow'd : what worſt, as oft, 

Hitting a groſſer quality, is cry'd up | 

For our beſt, act. | Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

In the beginning the earth was without form 

and void; a fluid, dark, confuſed maſs, and fa it 


Chriſtian. Burnet. 
We think moſt men's actions to be the inter- 
Preters of their thoughts. | Locle. 


2. A tranſlator. 
Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 


How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work with ſpirit, when 
he conſiders that in an age or two he ſhall hardly 

be underſtood without an interpreter. 
INTERPU'NCTION, In-tér-paͤnk-shün. =. /. 

Linterpunct ion, Fr. interpungo, Lat.] Pointin 

between words or ſentences. : 
INTERRE'GNUM, in- tér- reg - nüm. n. /. 

[Lat.] The time in which a throne is va- 

cant between the death of a prince and ac- 

cCeſſion of another. 

Next enſu d a vacancy, 
Thouſand worſe paſſions than po 
The interregnum of my breaſt ; | 

— Bleſs me from ſuch an anarchy! - 


leſw'd 

Cowhey. 
| firſt opportunity, in order to have it done in this 
interregnum or ſuſpenſion of title. Swift. 


Fr. interregnum, Lat.] Vacancy of the 
throne. : Nan ne en 
The king knew there could not be any Interreign 

or ſuſpenſion of title. Bacon Henry VII. 

To INTE'RROGATE, in-ter'-r6-gat. v. a, [in- 

terrogo, Lat. interroger, Fr.] To examine; 
to queſtion, _ | 

To INTE'RROGATE, in-t&r-r6 
aſk ; to put queſtions. 

By his inſtructions touching the queen of Naples, 

it ſeemeth he could interrogate touching beauty. 
Bacon Henry VII. 

His proof will be retorted by interrogating,' 

Shall the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of. God ? - OP 6. Hammond. 

 INTERROGA'TION, In-ter-rd&-gY-shin. u. / 

linterregation, Fr. 'interrogatio, Lat. 

1. The at of queſtioning. AE 

2. A queſtion put; an enquiry. 

| , How demurely ſoe ver ſuch men may 

to ſanctity, that interrogation of God preſſes hard 
upon them, Shall I count them pure 
wicked balances, and 


þ 


C3 + 


; weights? , 5 Government of the Tongue. 
This variety is. obtained by .interragations- to 
things inanimate; by beautiful digre hut 
thoſe ſhort... 2b £3 uE 1 2% Pope. 
3. A note that marks a queſtion : thus? as, 
Does Job ſerve God for nought? | 


wark againſt hereticks, the rejecting their ad- 


in a well-furniſh*d world. Ray on the Creation, | 


is underſtood by interpreters, both Hebrew and | 
With the ſame faith as an interpreter. Sherburne. | 


Swift, | 


8 


_ He would ſhew the queen my memorial with the 


INTERRE/1GN, In-tEr-rE'n. 2. /. [interregne, | 


. 


with the | - 
with the bag of deceitful | 


— 


7 INI 
-. Denoting a queſtion; expreſſed 
tionary —— words. pretied in a quef. 


INTERRO'GATIVE, In-tEr-rog'-g ity, 
| A pronoun uſed in: aſking queſtions - 
who? what? which? whether ? ; 
InTERRO'GATIVELY, in ter- rg. g- tlv. j. 
adu. [from interrogative.) In form of by 
queſtion.. | 
INTERROGA'TOR, in-ter'-rd-gi-thr. 1. / [from 
interrogate:] An aſker of queſtions, 
INTERRO'GATORY,, In-ter-rog'-ga-thr-3, n;ſ 
[interrogatoixe, Fr. ] A 22 an en quiry 
with no more civility began in captiaus 
manner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney, 
1 — 2 nor Ts 
Will ſerve long interrogatories. Shabeſp, C 
. What. earthly — 8 mo. 
Can taſk the free breath of a ſacred king ? SB 
The examination was ſummed up with — 
queſtion, Whether he was prepared for death? 
The boy was frighted out of his wits by the laſt 
- dreadful interrogatory. Adiiſun, 
ISTERRO'GATORY, in-ter-r0g'-gi-thr-y. ad. 
Containing a queſtion; expreſſing a queſtion; 
as, an interrogatory /entence. 
To INTERRU'PT, in- ter- rùpt“. v. 4. [inter- 
rompre, Fr. interruptus, Lat.] 
1» To hinder- the proceſs of any thing 
breaking in upon it. 
Rage doth rend 
Eike interrupted waters, and o' enbear 
What they are uſed to bear. Shakeſ>, 
He might ſecurely enough have engaged his 
body of. horſe againſt their whole inconſiderable 
| army, there being neither tree nor buſh to inter- 
rept his charge. | Clarendor, 
This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems partly 
- uninterrupted, as that of the firſt moveable inter- 


＋. 


as, 


's 


*- 


by 


polated and interrupted. Hale. 
2, To hinder one from proceeding: by inter- 
pofition. 


Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe; 
neither interrupt men in the midſt of their talk. 

q 2 Os i 404 a Eccles. Xi. 8. 
ſeparate; to reſcind from 


; 


3. To divide; to 
continuity. 
IxTERRU “Fr, In-ter-rupt”; adj, Containing 2 

chaſm... | 
* © Seeſt thou what rage 

Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt, can hold? 

N | Milten, 
InTERRUPTEDLY, In-ter-rap'-tid -1y. adv. 
* [from interrupted.] Not in continuity; not 
without. ſtoppages. . 

The incident light that meets with a groſſer 

liquor, will have its beams either refracted or im- 

bibed, or elſe reflected more or leſs interruptedly | 
than they would be, if the body had been unmoiſ- 

_ tened. | | Boyle on Colours. 

 INTERRO'PTER, J. [from 


| in-t&r-rdp/ tür. u. 
\ mnterrupt.] He who interrupts. ' | 
InTERRVPTION, in-ter-rip'-shiin. 2. J. (: 


terruption, Fr. interrugtia, Lat.] 
1. Interpoſition ; breach of continuity. 
Places ſevered from the continent by the inter- 
ruption of the ſea. Hale's Origin of Mankindo 


I. Intervention; interpoſition. 
retent | 


Vou are to touch the one as ſoon as you have 
pencil to the other, leſt the 


given a ſtroke of the 
Aer to loſe the idea of 


interruption of time cauſe you 
one part. W Dryden Dufreſmy. 
3. Hindrance ; ſtop ; let; obſtruction. | 
: * Bloody England into England gone, 

| © Oerbearing anternupriot, fpite of France, 


t; 


' 4; Intermimo | 
- This way of thinkin on hat we read, will be x 
a rub only in the beginning; when cuſtom bas 

' made it familiar, it will be diſpatched without 


; Unterrogatfy Fr. interregativus, Lat.] 


1 


* 


IxrEBMHOOATIv, in- tir : rg · Fi- tiv. adj. | 


citing or interruption in the courſe of our reading. 
r PARITY, ot le ., Looks Gs 
b R Amièſ 


£'S 


8 


Amal the interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing his 

1 — overwhelmed with grief, he was — 
Iii to bid her be comforted. = 

eso an; Inctir-skap-pi-larc ad. 

wir and ſcapula, Lat.] Placed between the 

oulders. | 

Jo ITEKSTIND, in-tEr-8Ind". v. a. [inter and 

ſeindo, Lat.]. To cut off by interruption. 

To INTERSCRIBE, in-ter-skri'b. v. a. [inter 

and feribo, Lat.] To write between. Did. 

ISTERSE CANT, In-ter-sC'-kant. adj. [interſe- 


7 INTERSE'CT, Ta-ter-86kt/, v. a, linter - 

w, Lat.] To cut ; to divide each other 
mutually, 

Perſect 


© "of neighbour legs conſiſt in the ſame plane; and a 


line*deſcending from their navel interſects at right 


angles the axis of the earth. Brown. 
"Excited by a vigorous loadſtone, the needle will 
ſomewhat depreſs its animated extreme, and in- 
nec the horizontal circumference. Brewn. 
% InTERSECT; in-tér-sékt'. v. n, Tb meet 
and croſs each other. 
The fagittal ſuture uſually begins at that point 
where theſe lines interſet?, Wiſeman's Surgery. 
InTERSECTION, in-tér-skk-shün. . / inter- 
ie, Lat, from interſect.] Point where 
lines croſs each other, | 
They did ſpout over interchangeably from ſide 
© to fide in forms of arches, without any inter/eion 
or meeting aloft, becauſe the pipes were not op- 
polite, Wotton"'s Architefture. 
The firſt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton 


the Athenian, was placed in the very iatenſection,, 


. which is now elongated, and- moved eaſtward 
twenty-eight degrees. Brocun. 
Ships would move im one and the ſame ſur- 
face; and conſequently muſt needs encounter, when 


they either advance towards one another in direct 


lines, or meet in the interſeion of croſs ones. Bentley. 


TINTERSE'RT,.In-t&r-sErt', v.a. Iinterſera, 


Lat.] To put in between other things.“ 
l may #xter/ert a ſort ſpeculation, the depth 


of the ſea is determined in Pliny to be fiftcen þ period, the ineroale between every war being f. vl e, Lat. J. Te involve one within ano- - 


farlongs. - | Brerewocd. 

InTeRSEATION, In«t6r-s6r'-shan;.». . [from 

ieren. ] An inſertion, or thing inſerted 
between any thing. 


"Theſe two interſertions were clear explications / 
© ofthe apoſtle's old form, God the father, ruler of 


al Which contained an acknowledgement of the 
unity⸗- — | bu] Hammond. 
PINTERSPE'RSE, In-ter-sper's. v. a. [inter- 
e, Lat To ſcatter here and there 
among other things- | 
The poſſibility. of a body's moving into a void 
pace beyond the utmoſt bounds of body, as well 
into a void ſpace interſperſed amongſt bodies, 
will always remain cl 3 Locke. 
It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the 
author's j t · had rejected; and care is taken 
to. interſperſe theſe additions, ſo that ſcarce any 
book can bebought:without-purchaſing ſomething 
_ unworthy of the author. | Swift. 
Is TERSPE/RS10N, [n-tbr-sptri-hfin-n./ {from 
| nterſperſe.] The act of ſcattering here and 


For want of the. int under and then 
am elegiac or a lyrick 4 25 


rr aL An, in-tés-stül-IAr. adj. [inter 
28 Latz]. Intervening between the 
ebe eee ey bath To much. affidity with 


4 n rotation of that a 09 


Wr N 
bieter, Inabroatls;- u. /. linterfitia 
: „ N-ycr = n. J. [interfiitiam 
, 


» 


* 


4 


* 1 
* 
. 
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Addiſon. | 


Dig.] particles which compoſe the fibres, ſo as-to leave 
cans; Lat.] Dividing any thing into 98 l. 


and viviparous quadrupeds ſo ſtand in] 
their poßtion of proneneſs, that the oppoſite joints | 


| Though he had a long illneſs, conſidering the | 


INT 
" The fun ſhining through a large prifin a] 
| comb placed immediately behind the 1 | 

light, which paſſed through the interflices of the 
teeth, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of 
the teeth were equal to their interſtices, and ſeven 
teeth together witk their interflices took up an inch. 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleſt 


vacant interſtices in thoſe places where they co- 
. hered beſore. Arbuthnot. 
2. Time between one act and another. | 
I will point out the interſtices of time which 
.; ought to be between one citation and another. 
IHE Ayliffe's Parergon. | 
INTERSTITIAL, In-tér-stish-Al. adj. [from | 
znterſlice,] Containing interſtices.- | 
In oiled papers, the interflitiol diviſion being | 
|. aCtuated by the acceſſion of oil, becometh more 
tranſparent. Brown. 


INTERTE XTURE, In-tr-téks“-tshür. u. . 
[intertexo, Lat.] Diverſification of things 
mingled or woven one among another. 

To IxTEXTWITNE, In-tèr-twi'n. | 

To INTERTWI'ST, winks, © W 

linter and tvuine, or tab.] To unite by 

twiſting one in another. 

I Under ſome concourſe of ſhades, 

* Whoſe -v 7c arms thick intertwin d might 

2 | icld - 

From dews and damps of night his ſhelter'd head. 

4 Milton, 

I'NTERYAL, in'-tEr-vAl. n. ſ. [interwalle, Fr. 
intervallum, Lat.] 


* . 


«4 


t. Space between places; interſtice; vacuity; E 


ſpace unoccupied ; void place; vacancy ; 
vacant ſpace. ; 

With ny obſtacle let all the light be now ſtopped 
which paſſes through any one interval of the teeth, 

ſio that the range of colours which comes from 

thence may be taken away, and you will ſee the 


the place of the range taken away, and there to be 

coloured. Newton's Optics. 
2. Time paſſing between two aſhgnable points. 
The century and half following was a very buſy 


4 


- ſhort. ; 
3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. 


great heat with which it raged, yet his interval: 
ol ſenſe being few and ſhort, left but little room for 
the offices of devotion. Atterbury. 


To InTERvVE'/NE; lu- tèr- vẽꝰn· v. n. [intervenio, | 


Lat. inter venir, Fr. I 8 
1. To come between things or perſons. 
2. To make intervals. | 

While ſo near each other thus all day 
- Our taſk we-chuſe, what wonder, if fo near, 
Looks intervene, and ſmiles ? Mien. 


9 
* 


3. To croſs-unexpeQtedly- - 


Eſteem the danger of an action, and the poſſibi- 
- lities of miſcarriage, and every croſs accident that 


= 


INTERFE'/NE, [n-tEr-vE'n. n./. [from the verb. 


. Oppoſition, or perhaps interview. A word | 


out of uſe. 


They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder diffe- | But 


+ rences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an in- 
which they fwayed. Wilton. 
INTERVE/NIENT, fn-t&r-v&-nytnt. adj; [inter- 


: - interpoſed ; paſſing between. 
| There be intervenient in the rife dfeight, intones, 
two bemolk or half notes. DDacon. 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new affeQion : | 
all which notwithſtanding, for I omit things i- 


light ofthe reſt of the ranges to be expanded into 


Swift, | 


can intervene, to be either a mercy.on God's part, 
| or A fault on ours: 5 f Taylor. 1 


' wveniens, Lat. inter venant, Fr.] Intercedent ; | 


intimation of the king's pleaſure to be ſworn ie 


ſer vant. i W ton. 
INTERVE'NT1ON, in-t6r-vEn'-sbfin. . ſ. ner 


vention, Fr. inter tentio, Lat.] | 

1: Agency between perſons, 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without the 
intervention of any foreign power. Temple. 

God will judge the world in righteouſneſs by the 
intervention of the man Chriſt Jeſus, who is the 

Saviour as well as the judge of the world. Atterb. 

2. Agency between-antecedents and conſecu- 

tives. | | 

In the diſpenſation of God's mercies to the 
world, ſome things he does by himſelf, others by 
the interventian of natural means, and by the ma 
diation of ſuch inſtruments as he has appointed. 

: TY T. 

35 Interpoſition ; the ſtate of being interpoſed. 

Sound is ſhut out by the intervention of that lax 
membrane, and not ſuffered to paſs into the inward - 
ear. e Helder. 

To INTERVE'RT, in-ter-vert'; v: a. [ixterverto, » 

Lat.) f | | 

1. To turn to another courſe; 

The duke interverted the bargain; and gave the 
poor widow of Erpenius for the books five hundred © 
untls. - Wotton. ” 

2. To turn to another uſe. „ 

IxTERVITEWw, In'-ter-var, n. /. [entre vue, Fr.] 
Mutual fight ; fight of each other. It is 
commonly uſed for a formal, appointed, or 
important meeting or conference. 

The day will come, when the paſſions of for- 
mer enmity, being allayed, we ſhall with ten times 
redoubled tokens of reconciled love ſhew ourſelued 
each towards other the fame, which Joſeph and the 
brethren of Joſeph were at the time of their inter-- * 

2 View in Egypt. : ; Hooker. — 

His fears were, that the interview betwixt 
England and France might, throhgh their amity, - 
Breed him ſome prejudice, Shateſp. Henry VIII. 

Such Happy interview, and fair event £ 
Of love, and youth not loſt, ſongs, garlands, flow rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach d the heart: 

Of Adam. Milton's Paradiſe L. 


0 InTERVO/LVE, In-thr-yilv. v. ar [inter- 


ther. | | 
Myſtical dance ! which yonder ſtarry ſphete 
Of planets, and of fix d, in all her wheels - 7 
Reſembles neareſt ; mazes intricate, 
Ectentrick, inter volv d, yet regular, > 
Then mc#, when mot irregular, they ſeem; Mili. 
To INTERWE/AVE, In-ter-w&'v. v. az -preter. - 
interæuove, part. paſſ. interwoven, inter- 
abode, or intercueaved. [inter and aveate.] 
To mix one with another in a regular tce&* 


* 


9 


ture; to intermingle 
Then laid him doõ-wan 
Under the Hoſpitablè covert nigh *- 
Of trees thick :interwoven, Mihon, - 
| At laſt | ; 
Words interwove with fighs ſound out their way: 
I fat me down to watch upon a bane 
With ivy canopled, and inter, 
With flaumting Roneyſuckle. Men, 


Can ſay here hature ends, and art begins, 

t like th' elements, and born like twins, 
So inter ce d, ſo like; fo much the ſame: . 
None; this mere nature; that mere art can name. 


FP: 4 


85 4 Denbum. ' - 


'  Theproudtheatres diſeloſt the ſcene, 
Which iter weden Britons ſeem to raiſe, 
And ſhowthe triumph which their ſhame difplays. 


14 2. 3 

He ſo interwenvet truth with 
chat he puts a pleaſing fallacy upon us. Dryden. - 

It | 


1 terventent; chere is conveyed. t Mr. Villiers an 


zuler rover 


& 
. 


. <, <> — — — ————— ua ao 


a vaſt ocean planted: with iſlands, » 
4 that were covered with fruits and flowers, 4 


— a - 


| 


D 


Fr, from inteftine.] Bel 


Increas' d hy 


| inter necine. i 


to ſerwitude. A word no. 


20 ral wilderneſs. 


1N r 


interwoven with a thouftad little ſhining ſeas that | 


ons 3} 


K on. re Aa 
Orchard and flower - garden lie ſo mixt in- 
ber οον with one another, as to look like a natu- 


: » tx Spettator. 
Ihe Supreme Infinite could not make iatelli- 


1. .  Gheyne's Phil. Principles, 


Ido not altogether diſapprove the interweaving 


| texts of ſcripture through the ſtyle of your ſer- 


mon, weld | $7oift. 
To InTERW1'8H, in-ter-wis'h. VU, . [ inter 
- andevijh.] To wiſh mutually to each other. 
The venom of all ſtepdames, gameſter's gall, 
What tyrants and their ſubjects interwiſh, 
All ill fall on that man. 


1 Donne. 
Ix r STAULR, In-t&s-tAbl. adj. {intefabilis, 


Lat.] Diſqualfied to make a will. 
A perſdn excommunicated is rendered infamous 


_ . and zateftable both actively and paſſively. 


; Ayliffe's Parergen. 
IxTE“sTATR, In-tds“ tät. adj. (intefat, Fr. in- 
teſtatus, Lat.] Wanting a will; dying with- 
. out a al. | | 9 
Why ſhould calamity be full of words ? 
Windy attorneys to their client woes, 
Airy ſuccegders,co intgfate joys, 
Poor breathing orators of miſeries. 
Preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, | 
When ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw, 
re 8 into N * 0 was of breath, 
* Repletions, apoplex, inteflate . Dryden. 
IxnTESTINAL, in-t&8'-tin-al. adj. bete, 
onging to the guts. 
The mourhs of the lacteals are opened by the 
| ee tube, affecting a ſtraight inſtead of a Foiral 
cylinder. N - »  Arbuthnot.. 


' | s 
INTE'STINE, tn-t&s'-tin. adj. [inteftin, Er. 
x, Internal; inward ; not external. | 
Ol theſe inward and inteftize enemies to prayer, 
there. are our paſt fins to woung us, our preſent 


cares to diſtract us, our diſtempered paſſions to 


S1. 


- 
= 


. diſorder us, anda whole ſwarm of looſe andfloat- | 


ing imaginations to moleſt us, Duppa. 
Tateftine war no more. our paſſions-wage, 
Ev'n giddy;faQions bear away their rage. Pope. 


a. Contained in the body. 


| TImteftine ſtone, and ulcer, cholick-pangs, 
And moon-ſtruck qpadneſs. Milton's Paradiſe Leaf. 
A A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
Loft, by diſuſe, the art to roaſt, 
A ſuddenglteration;feels, a ; 
| d hy new :intefline wheels. Sui. 
3. Domeſtick, not foreign. I know not whe- 
ther the word be properly uſed in the fol- 
lowing example of Shakefreare: perhaps 
For mortal and inteft;ne ſhould be read monta . 


Since the mortal and inigfine jars 
Tit thy ſeditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 

admit no'traffick to our adyerſe towns. Shot. 

But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 


0 | 


E 


, 


. 'To.thele intefine diſcords put an end. Dryden. 

© _ She ſaw ber ſons with purple death expire, 

_ And dreadful Fries of gie wars, - -— 
Inglorioustriumphs, and diſhoneſt ſcars. Pepe. 


W It. | 


_ ntefline, Fr.] The gut; the bowel ; moft 
commonly without a fingular. | | 
The inteftines or guts may be inflamed. by an 
acrid ſubſtance taken inwardly. Arbutbnot on Diet. 
To INTHRA'LL,. lo-thr#'l. v. a. [in and 
.\tbrall.] To enſlave; to ſhackle; to reduce 


ſeldom uſed, at 


unt though 1 be tatbratf2;he 


. 


IN 


The Turk has ſought to the ancient 
memory of thoſe people which he has ſubjected 
and ictbrall'd. | Raleigh. 
Authors to themſelves in all 
Both what they judge, and what they chuſe; for ſo 
I form'd them free, and free they muſt remain 
Till they inthrall themſelves, Milton's Par. Loft. 
She ſoothes, but never can iathrall my mind: 
Why may not peace and love for once be 4 
rior. 
IsTHRA'LMENT, in-thril-ment. n. /. [from 
inthrall.) Servitude ; Navery. 
Moſes and Aaron, ſent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment, 


With glory and ſpoil back to 
poll Milton. 


ToIntarRO'NE, in-thrö'n. v. a. [in and throne.) 
To raiſe to royalty; to ſeat on a throne : 
NR enthrone. & 

One, ” in ious di ity inth 5 
Shines o'er the reſt,  - Thomſon's Summer, 


. 


mate. ] Cloſe familiarity, 
It is in our power to confine our friendſhips 
and intimagies to men of virtue. Rogers. 
FNTIMATE, In'-t}-met. adj. [intimado, 
Span. intimus, Lat.] 
Is Inmoſt inward 4 inteſtine, 


They knew not . N 
That what 1 mention d was of God, 1 knew 
From intimate impulſe. Milton's Agenifles 


Fear being ſo intimate to our natures, it is the 
ſtrangeſt bond. of laws. Tillotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at diſtance. 
' _ Moſes was with him in the retirements of the 
| - Mount, received there his pu vate inſtructions ; 
and when -the multitude were thundered away 
from any approach, he was honoured with an in- 
timate and immediate admiſſion, South, 
3. Familiar ; cloſely acquainted. 
Dnited by this ſympathetick bond, 


Fx8T1MATE, in'-th-m6t. =. /. Limimado, Span. 
intime, Fr. intimus, Lat.] A familiar triend; 
one who is truſted with our thoughts. 


The defign was to entertain his reaſon with a 


more equal converſe, aſſign him an intimate whoſe . 


 intelle& as much correſponded with his as did the 
outward form. Government of the Tongue. 


1 To INTIMATE, in'-tF-mit. v. a. Linti mer, 
Fr. antimare, low Lat.] To hint; to point 


out indirectly, or not very plainly. 
Alexander Van $uchten tells us, that by a way 
be intimates, may be made a mercury ef copper, 
not of the filver colour of other mercuries, but 


reen. | 

L The names of ſimple ideas and ſubſtances, with 

the abſtract ideasin the mind, intimate ſome real 

exiſtence, from which was derived their original 

pattern, Ef | 6 
Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us: 


And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cate. 
I'ST1MATELY, Ia-ty- mèt- y. adv. from in- 


timate.] | 
x. Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. 
_'Thedame-cxconomy is obſerved in the circula- 
ion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it in- 
timately with the parts of the fluid to which it is 
to be aſſimilated; + * Arbuthnet. 
2. Nearly; -inſe * $5 
8 l its riſe from 
knowledge and virtue, and is that which is more 
eſſen al to us, aud more intimately united with us. 
FA Addiſei's SpeBater. 
| 3. Familiarly.; with cloſe friendſhip. 
InTiMA'T1ON, In-ty-mY-ghan; . / (intima- 
ror Fr. from intimate] Hint ; obſcure or 
An declaration or directi | 


= 


| * 5 Let him ſtrialy obſerxe the 


. 


I'NTIMACY, in- ty · mä ax. u. . (from int i- 


Vou grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roſcommon. 


Locke. | 
 *Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, - 


on. . 11 
. Qirrings and 


—_— 


| 


In 


= 


ö 


* 


| 
| 
| 


: 


, 


| 
N 


; 
ö 
| 
| 


| 
| 


f 


, 


| ' iaftimation;3_ the firſt hints and u 


'T 


To INTUMIDATE, in-tim/-$-dAt 


| 
I 


= 


| 
| 4 
x. Noting entrance with regard to place; 


2+ Noting entrance of one thing into another, 


having fitted them together, to put into them 3 


- 


4* 
dome lunar, and ſuch like tops put into great words 
5. Noting a new tate to which any thing is 


+ Tubſtances than ſuch as they are 


mon fins ; for a bare notion of this black 


INT 


hiſ 

and evil that paſs in his heart. Pars ef vet 
Of thoſe that are only probable we have — 

reaſonable intimations, but not a demonſtratiye. 
Benda the more ſolid parts of r 

are ſeveral little intimation; to be 


met with 
medals. Alfa, 
NTIME, [n-t'm. adj. Inward ; being within 


the maſs ; not being external, or on th 
face; r e Not uſed. mw 
Azto lition or diſſolution of 1; 
' li which is {A chief work of — — 
requires an #xtime application of the agents, Water 
hath the principality and exceſs over earth. 


D tgby on Baches, 
v. a. [inti- 


mider, Fr. in and timidus, Lat.] To 

fearful ;; to daſtardize; to make . — 
At that tribunal ſtands the writing tribe, 

Which nothing can intimidate or bribe ; 

Time is the judge. | Yeung, © 

Now guilt once harbour d in the conſciousbrezt, 
Intimidates the brave, degrades the great. Iris, 

NTTYRE, in-tt'r. n./. {integer, Lat. entier, 
Fr. better written entire, which ſee, and all 
its derivatives.] Whole; undiminiſhed ; 
ke lf — ommand 

e lawtul power of making laws, to c 
whole politick ſocicties of _ belongeth ſo pro- 
perly unto tae ſame intire ſocieties, that for any 
prince to exerciſe the ſame of himſelf, and no 
expreſs commiſſion immediately and 
received from God, or elſe by authority 
derived at the firſt from their conſent upon whoſe 
perſons he impoſes laws, it is no better than mere 
tyranny. Hooker, 

AEN, In-ti'r-nls. »./. [from intire, 

better entirene/ſs.] Wholeneſs ; integrity, 

80 fhall all times find me the Tame ; 
You this intireneſs better may fulfil, 
Who have the pattern with you ſtill Dans 

NTO, In'*-t6. prep. [in and to.] 
oppaled to put of: 

== _— into vegetables the matter it 
bears along with it. Woedward's Natural Hiſtory. 

Acrid ſubſtances, which paſs into the capillary 
tubes, muſt irritate them into greater contraction. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


If iron will acquire by mere continuance an ha- 
bitual inclination to the ſite it held, how much 
more may education, being a conſtant plight ard 
inurement, induce by cuſtom good habits int: 3 
reaſonable creature? Wetten, 

To give life to that which has yet no being, is 
to frame a lixing creature, faſhion the parts, and 


living ſogl. Lecke, 
Noting penetration beyond the outſide, ot 
ſome action which reaches beyond the ſu- 
rficies or open part. ; 
BT look into lexters already opened or dropt 
Held an ungenerous adt. Pope. 


Noting incluſion real or figurative. 
They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 


brought by the agency of a cauſe. 
— — 
divided w_ 


- A man muſt ſin himſelf into a love of oth 
art 
South. 


| ſome 


* 


. 


IN 


* tr concerns every man that would not trifle } 

_ away bus — ——ũ— — | Fate the finer parts of the blood, called animal | With a near zin of the mn U things 

rr Taste, dale rea 2 Bland is nothing but a canal vari- | As yet not come te ife, which in their ſeeds 
e not a frail being, that he ſhould be tired Vith rev ren Han dug together. Arbuthnot. 


INT 


The brain is a congeries of glands, C 


INT 


' ; And weak beginnings he intreaſur'd. Shakeſp. 

With rev'rent hand th ge 9s 

— a compliance by the force of aſſiduous applica- Which round th' A — Ys To InTRE'NCH, - in-trentsh'. v. 2. [ia and 
. ' Smalridge. 


oo. | [ Þ trencber, Fr.] To invade ; to eneroach; to 
CIT Lemme r chance to | 79 INTO/XICATE, In-tdks'-j-kit. v. 4. n ut eff part of what belongs to another : 
— any fue. ee tur, d foxicumy Lat.] Toincbriate; to make | Ide 1 bee my tene thould intron 
11 — been all irretrievably TE ak * : God's ſovereignty which 81 the only —— add 
not by this means collected and brought into one - more a man drinketh of the world, the > 


e 2 it into xicateth; and age doth profit rather in 9 inſect. who from 8 - rn, Hmong * 
ens, charged upon me as © powers of underſtanding, chan in the virtues | Wurm d by my beams, and kindled into man! 
e reader led ae a belief | T te will and affeRions, Bacon. | Durſt he, who does but for my pleaſure live, 
their ſole author; an r led into a belief, As with new wine intoxicated both, | e, who does my pleaſure "es 
„ that they -- v5 aid before maintained by any | They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel We 2 1 _ 
! of virtue | Atterbury. | Divinity within them breedir g wings, __ e 8 * 2 m. 
Itis no ways congruous, that God ſhould be al- | Where with to ſcorn the earth. Mie. | ation, bu * children. Locle. 
een frightening men ixto an acknowledgment of | My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, - 0 ISTRE'NCH, In-trentsh's v. 4. 
__ the truth, who. were made to be wrought upon That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, 1. To break with hollows. 
4 by calm evidence. ; Atterbury. Wherewith thou didſt intexicate my youth. Denb. 5 : — F 
man may whore and drink himſelf it What part of wild fury was there in the bac- Deep ſcars of thunder !:2d intrench'd, and care 
"atheiſm z but it is impoſſible he ſhould think him- 


: chanals which we have not ſcen equall'd, if Sat on his faded cheek. Milten's Paradiſe Loff. | 
_ Rf into it. Bentley. | exceeded by ſome intoxicated zealots racked Picty 2. To-fortify with a"(gench? a8,- es. 
InTo/LERABLE, In-t0V-l2r-bl. ad. [intolera- | © Others, after having done fine things, yet ſpoil | Were Ftrenched in their camp. : 
lic, Lat. intolerable, Fr.] them by endeavouring to make them better; and IxTrRR'xRANr, In-trentah'-ant. adj. [This 
+». Infufferable;: not to be endured ; not to be : 


are ſo intoxicated with an earneſt deſire of being! word, which is, I believe, found only in 


bern having any quality in a degree too] above all others, that they ſuffer themſclves to be] Sbaleſprare, is thus explained :- The- in- 
powerful to be endured. deceived, 


Dryden's Du freſnoy. N trenchant air means the air which ſuddenly” 

we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of Vegetables by fermentatien are wrought up to encroaches and clofes upon the ſpace left 

many. certainiand uncertain, what will be and | fpirituous liquors, having different qualities from by any body which had paſſed through it. 
what will never be, our load will be as intolerable the plant; for no fruit taken crude has the intexi- 


; Hanmer, I believe Shakeſpeare intended ra- 

e it is unreaſonable, | Taylor. | cating quality of wine. Arbuthnet. | ther to expreſs the idea of indiviſibility or 

> His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize IxTOX1CA'TION, [n-toks'-F-kAi-shin, . . invulnerablenefs, and derived intrenchant, - 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes; 


| | | [from intoxicate.] Inebriation ; ena the] from i» privative, and trencher to cut ; in- 
> Eyes that confeſs'd him born for kingly ſway, act of making drunk; the ſtate of being 


: trenchant is indeed properly net curting, ra- 
800 fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryden. dtunk. ther than not to be cat; but this is not the 
Some men are quickly weary of one thing: the That king, being in amity with him, did ſo burn only inſtance in which Shake/teare con- 
ay long continued in is as intolerable to] in hatred towards him, as to drink of the lees and] fonnds words of active and paſſive fignifi-- 4 
- "em, asche appearing long in the fame clothes] dregs of Perkin's intoxication, whe was every where | cation.] Not to be divided; not to be 91 
is to a court lady. | Locke. | elſe detected. Bacon. |. wounded; indivifihle. | 
From Param's top th* Almighty rode, : 


|  Whence can this proceed, but from that beſot- | As eaſy may'ſt thou the intrenchant air 
Tetalerable day proclaim'd the God: Broome. | ting intoxication which verbal magick brin 


On gs upon With thy keen-ſword impreſs, as nabe me bleed. 

4; Bad beyond ſufferance. the mind. . South. | | | N + VEXY 5 | ' Shateſd.- 

IxTO'LERABLENE SS, in-tol-Ifr-ibl-nfs, 2. /. | INTRA'CTABLE, In-trik'-tabl. adj. [intra#a- [Tyra xcameNt; In-trintsh'-mdnt. a... from | 
oe 1 Quality of a thing not to bilis, Lat. intraitable, Fr.) intrench.] Fortification with a trench. 1 
de endured. 


| | : I | 7+ Ungovernable ; violent; ſtubborn ; obſti- Au TAE“ 1D, lu-trłp -d adi L , Fr. in- 
\INTOLERABLY, In-tOV-IEr-2b-1F, adv. [from] nate. | | Le 


| . . |  trepidus,- Lat.] Fearleſs; daring z- bold; 
- intolerable.) To a degree beyondendurance; | To love them wha love us is fo natural a paſ- ones: L96] FL $5 


| brave. - 

IsTo'LExAnT, in-toI-Rr<int. adj. [intole- | fon, that even the moſt intraable tempers ober _ Argyle” 4 

"rants Fr:] Not enduring ; not able to en- | its force. Fa. | Calm and intrepid in the very throat 

dure. | 2. n De e eu ONES: p h Of ſulphurous war, on Tenĩer s dreadful field. Thom/. i 

* Too great moiſture aſſects human bodies with y wnat means rpents, an other noxious an ö EPI DIT In-tré- -. 3. , lin 2 
dne claſs of. difeaſcs, and too great dryneſs with { more intradable kinds, as well as the more inno- * Er.) 28 fa 7 . . 

- another; the powers of human bodies being | cent and uſeful, got together. „ Woodward t,t not ſufficiently wonder at the intrepidity 

limited and intolerant of exceſlcs: Arbutbnot.' | INTRA'CTABLENESS, In-träk-täbl- nis. =. 1 of theſe diminutive mortals, wis vari ventare to * 

iron, In-to'm; vr a. [in and tomb.) from intractable.] Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs. 


| - : walk upon my body, without trembling. Gasser. 

{ 15TH. in 3 to INTRA'CTAB in-trůk- ab-) adv. [from | S ö [2:2 a 

den 90 Oy org e intra#able.} Unmanageably 3 ſtubbornly. ee Jes r 3 N in- 

he commandment had the Jews for the ce- INTRANQUYLLITY, in-tran-kwil-it-y. =. /. * tr 5 .J Fe — — K * 7. 1 
remony of odours ufed about the bodies of the ix and tranquillity.) Unquietneſs ; want of takes 3 he launches 


N dead, alter: which cuſtom notwithſtanding our reſt. ir * 


©, Lord. was contented chat his own moſt precious :Qations-were uſed for amuſement, and allay . ew. N 2 
„dl Gould be intemb d? n Fer. i e pains, and to relieve that intranguillity VxTrIcacy, in'- -ki-sF. n. / [from Intri- 
It night's predominance or the day's ſhame, | which makes men impatient of lying in their beds. 2 State of being entangled; perplexity; 

That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb ? Shak. | 8 „ involution; complication of facts or no- 

Mighty heroes more majeſtick ſhades, INTRA'NSITIVE, in-trin'-sy-thv=- ad}. Untranfi- tions. | | 


2 ů 


Sy And youths intended before their father's es. tivm, Lat.] Un grammar.) A verb intr anfi- 
| W Do. | tive is that which ſignifies an action, not rplexin 
_ To FNTONATE, ln-t&-n3t: . a; Linton, | conceived as having an effect upon auy | very agreeable plots and iatriexcics, by the matty + 
Is thunder, N Dia. objec; as, curro I run. Clarke's Lat. Gram. adventures in his voyage, and the ſubtilty af his 
15 Ixxrona rien, in-t6-n3-shin-- u. ſ. [;xtona- | IN TNAUs MU TABLE, in-träns-mü“-täbl. adj. behaviour. 1 | 5 — 
den -intonate.] The act of thun - lin and tray/mutable.] Unchangeable to any } INTRICATE, In'-trf-kit. adj. {intricatus, - 
. - &ring. - } .. P Did. other ſibſtance- __ a Lat.] Entangled ; perplexed'; involved; 
- -FolnTo'nes, in-tön. vv. u. [from ixtono, or Some of the moſt experienced chemiſts do af- complicated; obſcure. SY FT 
_ -Bather from tone: intanner, Fr.] To make a fitm quickſilver to be intran/matable, and therefore | Moch of that we are to f may ſetm to a 
flo protracted noĩſ e . call it liquor æteruss. . - Ray onthe Creation, - number perhaps tedious, per re, dark, 
eie afs zatorer to aſs | To INTRE'ASURE, In-trèzh ur. v. a. [in and | and intricate. | 


7, monk Re. & "1: Pope's Dunciad, | treaſure] To lay up as in a treaſury. His ſtile was fit to convey the Molt intricate buſi-- 


The partof Ulyſſes in Homer's Odyſſey is much 
admired by Ariſtotle, as lexing that fable with - 


.- 


* — 
| . | 
w_ EY 


ra | is a hiſtory in all men's lives - |; neſs to the underſtanding ir with the utmoſt clear- 
Wien; w wreath; to wiring. o ' Figuring the nature of che times deceas d ; | ;-mels s . Addiſon - 
* 1 2 == — X ; N Z Y : 3 N . e . 4 1 8 x p N % 
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: \INTRY GUINGLY, lu- tre ging N. ad v. [from 


is now generally written Mntrinfical, con- 


Reer one e 21 


INIT 


＋0⁰ 171 in” -try-kàt. , 4, [from the, 
adjective. To perplex ; to darken. Not 
proper, nor in uſe. 

terations of ſirnames have ſo iatricated, or ra- 

ther obſcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it 

2 vill be nolittie hard labour to deducet em. Camden. 

UNTRICATELY, in- tr - kæt · y. adv. [from in- 

txricate.] With involution, of one in ano- 
ther; with perplexity. 

-» "That variety of factions into which we are ſo 

+ intricately engaged, gave occaſion to this 1 

ao! 
(I'NTRICATENESS) iu try · kat · ale n. /. (from 
intricate-] Perplexity; invalution ; obſcu- 


it 
He found ſuch intricateneſs, that he could ſee no 
- way to lead him out of the maze. S. 
ANTRVGBE, in- trè g. 3. J. Lintrigue, Fr.) 
. A plot; a private tranſaction in which 
many parties are engaged: uſually an af- 


25 wo _ = * 

ele are, e gran intrigues man, ' 

+ Thele his —_ thoughts, nn] theſe his vaſt defires. 
. Flatman. 


A young fellow — made love, with much ar- 
. tifice and intrigue, to a rich widow. Adeif. Guardian. 


al The hero of a r victorious. 


in all his iatri Swift. 
Now love is dwindled to intrigue, © 
And marriage grown a money league. Swift. 
za. Intricacy ; complication. Little in uſe. | 
Though this vicinity of ourſelyes to ourſelves” 
cannot give us the full proſpect of all the intrigues 
of our nature, yet we have much more advantage 
to know ourſelves, than to know other things with- 
out us. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. The complication or. perplexity of a fa- 
ble or poem; artful involution of feigned 
tranſaction. 
As cauſes are the beginning of the action, the 
oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are the 


middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue | 


. which makes up the greateſt part of the poem. Pope. 
To IxrATGUsE, In-tre'g. v. u. [f:triguer, Fr. 


from the agun,] To form plots; to carry | 


on pr ivate deſigng, commonly of love. 
IxTRTOUER, In- tre gr. 1. /. Lintriguer, Fr. 
from intrigue.] One who uſies himſelf in 
private tranſattions; onewho forms plots; 
one who purſues women. 
Il deſire chat intriguers will not make a pimp of 


my lion, and convey their thoughts to one ano- 


ther. ' , Addiſon, 


nine] Witt intrigue ; with ſeeret plot] 
ting. 


 INTRINSECAL, In-trin"-sF-kal. adj. Lin 
trinſeeus, Lat. intrinſegue, Fr.] This word | 


trary-to etymology. 
„Internal; ſolid 4 natural; not acoidental; : 
not merely apparent. 
Theſe meaſure the laws of God not by the ins . 


'_ ,#rinfeeal goodneſs and equity of them, but by re- | 


AJuctaney and oppoſition which they find in their 
,own hearts againſt them. | 
The near and intrinſecal, and convincing qrgus 
, ment of the being of God, rom human nature 
R Bentley, | 
. Intimate 3 cloſely familiar, Out of uſe. 
e falls into iytninſecal ſociety with Sir John 
83 who diſſuaded him from marriage. Wet. 
Sir Fulk Greville was à man in appearance in» 
trigſccal with him, or at leaſt admitted to his me- 
bncholy hours. 
Aral NSECALLY, i ln gr ll- g. "adv, 
from intrinſecal.]j̃ = + 
. Internally ; naturally x really. 
A. Nein a thing abſolutely and intrinſecally 1 


South, 


Tillotſon, | ; 
ever the introducers were, they have ſucceeded to a 


* otton. 


6 I N.T 


In his eountenance no alteration; but the 
leſs he ſhewed without, . more it wrought in- 
trinſecally. Wotton. 

lf once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of 

itſelf acquire it again; nor till it be thruſt by ſome 
other body from without, or intrigſecally moved by 
nan immaterial ſelf-aQive ſubſtance that can per- 
vade it, Bentley. 
Ixrarxstex, In-xxln“-sIx. ad /. Iintrinſecus, Lat) 
1. Inward ; internal; real; true. 
Intrinfick goodneſs, conſiſts in accordance, and 
"fin in contrariety to the ſecret will of God, as well 

as to his revealed. Hammond's nnn 
2. Not depending on accident; fixed in the 
nature of the thing. 

g | The difference between worth and merit, ſtrict- 

iy taken; that is, a man's intrin/ich:: this, his cur- 

rent. value. Grew. 
His fame, like gold, the more tis try'd 

The more ſhall its — py worth proclaim. Prior. 
Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though it 

adds little tointrinfict value, yet im — — 

and attracts the eyes of the beho opers. 

INTR&FNSECATE, In- trin“ Kit. 4 (Fir 

word ſeems to have been ignorantly formed. 

"between intricate and 3 ] Perplex- 
ed; entangled. Not in uſe 

Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 

Like rats, oſt bie the holy cords in twain, | 

Too. intrinſecate t' unlooſe. . Shakeſp. any Lear. 
ome, mortal wretch, 

With thy ſharp teeth this knot intrinicate | 

Of life at once untye. Sh. Antony and Cleopatra. 
To INTRODUCE, Iin-tr6- ds. v. a. [1ntro- 


t. To conduct or uſher into a;place, or to a 
' perſon: 
| Mathematicians of ROO ſpeculations may 
have other ways to introduce into their minds ideas! 
of infinity. Locke, 
2. To bring ſomething into notice or practice 
This vulgar error whoſoever is able to reclaim, 
he ſhall jntroduce a new way of cure, preſerving by 
| theory as well as practice. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
An author who ſhould introduce a ſport of words 
upon the ſtage, would meet with ſmall applauſe. 
Broome. 
3. To produce; to give occaſion to. 


. the care and attention of their governors. 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by pro- 
per preparatives. 

If he will introduce himſelf by prefaces, we 
| cannot help i it. Layer's Trial. 
IxTRODUV'CER, In- trö-dü-sür. n. /. Lintrofuc- 


teur, Fr. from intnoduce.] 


perſon. 


2. Any one who brings any thing . into prac- 
tice or notice. | 4 


The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt at- 


tribute to my lord of Leiceſter; but yet as an 
int roducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher. 


It is commonly charged upon the army, that the 


from their exumple, reſtored among us; but who- 


miracle. Stor. 
Ir RODV“CTIOx, In⸗trö-ddk- e 2 fam: 
2 troduction, Fr. introductio, Lat. | 

1. The act of conducting or uſhering to any 


* 


or conducted. 
2. The act oftdringing any new thing into no- 
tice or practice. Fes 


I The archbiſhop of Canterbury had FRY tae the * 
land with great vehemence. 


trinſcally and ſolidly valuable. 
JP W Abi! , ey 8 inge. 


#44 x” 4 


x 924 * 
3 0 | 


duco, Lat. introduire, Fr.) ] 


Whatſoever introduceghabitsi in children, deſerves | 
Locke, }* 


. One who conducts another to a place or 


Wotton. 
beaſtly vice of drinking to exceſs hath been htely, | 


ace or perſon ; the tate of bein uſbered 1 
pl 2 | : | To-greet-you with the4idings of ſuccels. Rowts 


ANT 


The traths of Chriſt crucified, is the © 
philoſophy, and a good life is the Chillen 4 
gick ; that great inſtrumental 1577 v 10s 
muſt guide the mind into the former 


InTRODU'CTORY, In-trô-dük“ thr-$. 2 
from introducus, Lat. ] Previ lous ſeryi fo 
às à means to ſomething further, "s 


This introductory diſcourſe itſelf ; 
eſſay, not a a” MY "ou ry 
IxTROGRE“ S810N, In- trö-gr&sh' un. 1. * 
trogrefſios Lat.] Entrance; the act of 3 
ering. 
InxxOlfr, In-troit”, 2. J [introit, Fr.] The be. 
inning of the maſs; the beginning of pub- 
ick devotions. 
IsTROM1'SS10N, In-tré-mish“-Un. u. [. (ings. 
miſſio, yo, 
. if age be Sued ln an 
ght caule intromi Or recei 
the form of that whit! ; is og obs yada 
or forms ſhould be received confuſedly together, 
vrhich Ariſtotle ſhews to be abſurd. Peachan, 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alledged by 
the chief faQors for a general intromiſſion of all 
ſects and perſuaſions into our communion, is, that 
thoſe who ſeparate: from us are ſtiff and obſtinate, 
and will not ſubmit to the rules of our church, and 
that therefore they ſhould be taken away, South, 
2. {In the Scottiſh law.] The act of i inter- 
meddling with another's. effects; as, he /al! 
be brought to an account for his intromiſſions 
ewith ſuch an eſtate. 


ToT'xTROMIT, In-tr6-mit', v. a. [intromitts, 
Lat.] 


I. To ſend in; to let in; to admit. 


odudtive art, that 


Souts, 


2. To allow to enter; to be the medium 


by which any thing enters. 
. _ Glaſs in the window intromits light without 
cold to thoſe in the room. Holder. 
Tinged bodies and liquors reflect ſome ſorts of 
rays, and intromit or tranſmit other ſorts, Newton, 


To IKTROSPE'CT, 4in-tr6-spekt”. v. a. [intro 
ſbellus, Lat.] To take a' view of the inſide. 
IxTResrEcriox, | In-tr6-8pEk'-shain. u. /, 
[from i#trofpe#.] A view of the inſide. 
The actings of the mind or imagination itſelf, 
by way of reflection or introſpection of themſelves, 
are diſcernible by man. Hale, 
I was forced to make an iatreſpectios into my 
... own mind, and into that idea of beauty which [ 
have formed in my own imagination. Dry, 
INTROVE'N1ENT, In-trö-ve“nyènt. adj. [intro 
And vemo, Lat.] Entering; coming in. 
Scarce any condition hich is not exhauſted and 
obſcured, from the commixture of iutrovenieit na- 
tions, eicher by commerce or conqueſt, Brown. 


To INTRY' DE, in-tr6&/d.-v. n. {intrudo, Lat.] 
i. To come in unwelcome by a kind of vio- 
lence ; to enter without invitation or per. 
miſfion. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to ese where Tam grac'd. Sh. 
The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion; and 
- therefore that this might ſo enter, as not to in 
it was to bring its warrant from the ſame hand of 
omnipetence. South, 
5 It is followed by on before perſons, or per- 
Topal poſſeſſions. , 
Forgive me, fair one, if officjous friendſhip 
8 on your repoſe, and comes thus late 


Some choughts tiſe and intrude upon us, W while we 
hun them; 5885 fly from us, when we would 
bold them. Wat. 


| intredyGlionof the liturgy and the Preteen: ord - 3+ To æncroach 3 to force in uncalled or un- 
| 'Clarendon, f 
| 


permitted: ſometimes with into. 
* 2 no man bereite, vou of your reward, in 


he preface part BOOT: Ones | 
4 io 8 1 ains voluntary humilit and worthipp! ing of _ 
InTRODVU'CTIVE, ed ddk'-thy. ad. Petre: | trading 4 myths mo he e 
A Fr. from introduce.) ne mm his fleſbly mipg.*;.. ; 7. 


Furt to ſomething ch 


2 
1 
CY 


INV 
— In- tr d. v 4. To force with. | reaſon, but inſtantaneouſ 


—ovt right or welcome; commonly with the | ideas which are its object. 5 | Hear. — walls rm» Milton. 


reciprocal pronoun. All knowledge of cauſes i ves in times to come 
Not to intratde one's felf into the myſteries of go- | know none by ſimple Proud bog ms Shall * ha; * imperial Rome; 
verument, which the prince keeps ſecret, is repre- | diation of their effects; ſor the caſuality itſelf is | Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n 9 
ſented by the winds Mut up in a bull hide, which | iuſenſible. Glaneill:, | Involving carth and cen in her had. Dries. 
— the companions of Ulylles would needs be of Diſcourſe was then almoſt as quick as intuition, ' Encouraged with ſucceſs, he invade; the pro- 
fooliſh as to =/ _ Pope. : South, vince of philoſophy. Dryden. 
Wer&V'Den, n-tro-dor. n. J. [from intrude.) He their ſingle virtues did ſurvey, In vain did nature's wiſe command 
One who forces himſelf into company or | By intuitien in his own large breaſt. Dryden. Divide the waters from the land, 
affairs without right or welcome, {INTU'LT1VE, In-tü“It-Iv. adj, [intuitivus, low | If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Unmannerly EFruder as thou art Shakeſp, | Lat. intuitif, Fr.] . Invade th' inviolable main. Dryden. 
Go, baſe intruder / over-weening flave ! I, Seen by the mind immediately without the | 2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault. . 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates. St. | intervention of argument or teſtimony. There ſhall be ſedition among men, and invad- 
They were but mtruders upon the poſſeſſion, Immediate perception of the agreement and dif- | one another; they ſhall not regard their kings. 
© Guring the minority of the heir: they knew thoſe agreement of two ideas, is when, by comparing 2 Eſdras. 
lands were the rightful inheritance of that young | them together in our minds, we ſee their agree- Thou thinkſt tis much, that this contentious 
- lady. Davies on Trela:rd. ment or diſagreement ; this therefore is called in- ” form ; 
Will you, a bold i-truder, never learn | tuitive knowledge. Lacke Tnvades us to the fkin ; fo tis to thee : 


Toknow your baſket,and your bread diſcern? Dryd. Lofty flights of thought, and almoſt a But where the greater malady is fix d, 
She had ſeen a great variety of faces : they perception of abſtruſe notions, or exalted diſco- The leſſer is ſcarce felt. Shakep. King Lear. 
were all ſtrangers and iatruders, ſuch as ſhe had no | veries of mathematical theorems, we ſometimes | 3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; to 
acquaintance with. Lot le. | fee exiſtent in one perſon. Bentley. | attack, not defend. | 
dee whole fraternity of writers riſe up in arms | 2. Seeing, not barely believing. | Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made; 
- qzainſt every new intruder into the world of fame. Faith, beginning here with a weak apprehen- | And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryden. 
. | Ad liſon' Freeholder, ſion of things not ſeen, endeth with the jatuitive | Ix VA DER, In-vi'-dar. . /. [from invado, Lat. 
InTRO'STON, In-trö-zhün. u. 11 [intrufion, Fr. viſion of God in the world ts come. Hooker. | 1. One who enters with hoſtility into the po 


intrufio, Lat.) | 3. Having the power of diſcovering truth im- , 
t. The act of thruſting or forcing any thing mediately without — e Spaniards could not 
or perſon into any place or ſtate, The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, as | endure; neither durſt they, as invaders; land in 
Many excellent ſtrains have been joſtled off by | ſpirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual] Ireland. | Bacon. 
' the trio, of poetical fictions. Brown. judgment, concerning the amiable beauty and high Their piety 
The ion of the parts of one body, upon | goodneſs of that object, which, with unſpeakable | In conteſt of battle found no aid 
the int of another, and the change from reſt joy and delight, doth ſet them on work. Hooker. Againſt trvaders. - Milte” s Paradiſe Loft. 
to motion upon ĩmpulſe, and the like, ſeem to have | The ſoul receives That know , like the coal from the altar, 
ſome connection. Locke. | Diſcurſive of intuitive. Milton. | fetves only to embroil and conſume the ſacrilegi- 
3. Encroachment upon any perſon or place; Ix TuT TivExx, in-td-It-tiv-l. adv. [intuitive- | ous invaders. Decay of Picty. 
unwelcome entrance z entrance without in- ment, Fr.] Without deduction of reaſon ; Were he loſt, the naked empire 
- vitation or permiffion. © by immediate perception. Would be a prey expos'd to all invaders. 


I think myſelf in better plight for a lender than That our love is ſound and ſincere, that it com- Denham's Sopby. 
you rs, thewhich hath fomethingemboldened me | eth from a pure heart, and a good conſcience, and The country about Attica was the moſt barren 
to this unſeaſoned intrufon; for they ſay, if mo- | 2 faith unfeigned, who can pronounce, ſavingonly | of any in Greece, through which means it bap- 
ney go before; all ways do lie open. Sbaleſ. the ſearcher of all men's hearts, who alone intui- pened that the natives were never expelled by the 


2 lice, and flies, muſt all his palace fill tively doth know in this kind who are his? Hooker. fury of invaders. : Swift. 
With loath'd intron. Milton's Paradiſe Led. God Almighty, who ſees all things intuitively, } ' Secure, by William's care, let Britain ſtand; 
_ How's this, my fon ? Why this int vfior ? | does not want logical helps. Baker on Learning. | Nor dread the bold iavader's hand. Prior. 
Were not my orders that I ſhould be private? | INTUME/SCENCE, in-td-mes'-sEns. ? 1. | Eſteem and judgment with ſtrong fancy join, 
Addiſon's Cato. | INTUME'SCENCY, In-tu-més-sén-sF. To call the fair invader in; 


I may cloſe, after ſo long an intryfror upon your [intumeſcence, Fr. intumeſco, Lat.] Swell; tu- } My darling favourite inclination, too, 
. meditations, W, rig — 1 | mour * act or — ſwelling- All, all conſpiring with the foc. Granville, 
q. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of any According to the temper of the terreous parts at | 2. An aſſailant. 
thing. the bottom, as they, are more hardly or eaſily } 3. Encroacher ; intruder. & oh 
* will be ſaid, 1 handle an art no way ſuitable | moved, they variouſly begin, continue, or end their | The ſubſtance was formerly compriſed in that 
either to my employment or fortune, and ſo ſtand intumeſcencies, | Brown. | uncompounded ſtyle, but afterwards prudentiy eu- 
charged with iatru4on and impertinency. Wotron. This ſubterranean heat cauſes a great rarefac- | larged for the repelling and preventing hetetical 
rauer, In-trit. v. a; [in and truf.] tion and intumeſtence of the water of the abyſs, — invaders | Hammond. 


0e treat with confidence; to charge with | ting it into very great commotions, and 0 3 | INVALE'SCENCE, In-vi-I6s"-$Eng. n. /. [ixva- 
any ſecret commitſion, or thingof value; as, | u earthquake. , , Woedward.\ 1,49 , Lat.] Strength; bealth ; force. Di 
we im another evith ſomething; or we | INTURGE'SCENCE, in-tar-dzhes ne. n. / [in | INYA'LID, in-F-H d. adj. [invalide, Fr. in- 
intruff ſomething to another. and turgeſco, Lat.] Swelling ; the act or ſtate validus, Lat.] Weak ; of no weight orto- 


| 
me majeſty had a folieitous eare for the pay- } of ſwelling, L 
- ment of his debts; though in ſuch 2 manner; thar | Not by attenuation of the upper part of the fea, See nt tie range, 3 
none of the duke's officers were intrufted with the but i cencies cauſed firſt at the bottom, and | Admitting motion in the heav*ns, to ſhew** + 
knowledge of it R Clarendon. | carrying the upper part of it before them. Brown. Invalid, that which thee to doubt it mov'd: it. 
* * ſecurely move ; | InTu'sz, in-th'z. x. / (intuſus, Lat.] Bruiſe. To Inv &'LIDATE, In-vil-F-dat. v. 4. [from 


. * N.. the intuſe 2. : ira ps weaken z to deprive of force 
- In Rome's intrufled t care? A She bound it with her ſcarf. - _ " Spenſer. }Z enen n 
defence, intruſlad to our ddiſon. TeIntwive, itt. G. 6. [ie int dae To invalidate fuch a conſequence, ſome things 


. . enoug ledged 
of kis con- 1. To twiſt, or wreath together. _ | 3 12 as Den Ep love, that — + 
Arbutbnet, || This opinion, though falfe, yet iattolted wich a}... bring a ſcore of wittielſes of the falſehood 
| | the fear of death in them. ler.] ers ſhall invalidate all their teltimanics. 
ny" thing; uſed commonly of 4:To brinſertcl iy Belt preathedor twiſted. * | e 
ImmeGate knowledge: ' | _ Ae. „ her 2.4. IxviLIDE, in-villd.n. % (Ff.] One dif 
3 for'| Which wand ring flag and rich no re er. abled by fi 1 . N 3 


N INVAYDE, -A. , 4 (invade, Li a in the iewalids, 


n With lameneſs broke, with blindneſs ſmitten, 
1. To attack à country to make * e 3 A ts te: | | 
| e 4 ki $4 zink tr . Edd. 
Si | ah e, be dend any part of their cose he 
e not obtained by d ion of 

— 9 | 


that Intzition 
of the Tongue. 


—e 


rr v, k. . . Ula and 
a 2. ES Fa 1 11 
1 


of cogency. ; | 
r 


— I 


would ſoon ſee that nation up in arm N. IA. A 


—_— 


— N ; | 1 


INV BE. 1NV INV 


* Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no | If we take fatyr, in the general fignification Woe to them that invent to themſclyes 


: 2 lick infire. 
| | liſh meaning. of the word, for an invective, tis almoſt as old ments of mulick, 50 
| | may ordered, 9 none who could work ſhould | 23 verle. a ; Dryden : Juvenal. 2 may , ar Oh 
be idle ; and that none who could not work, by | 2» It is uſed with. again. ; With w at FED orcible We may offend 
age, fickneſs, or invalidity, ſhould want. Temple. So deſp'rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, on 2 . 
Ix vA Lv ABLE, In v . Abl. adj. [in and Breathe out invectives gainſt the officers. In the motion of the s in their articulations, 
valuable] Precious above eſtimation ; in- | Shakeſp. Henry VI. atwo fold liquor ĩs prepared for theinunQion of thei, 


. 4 
— +» Caſting off reſpect, he fell to bitter inve&ives | heads; both which make up the moſt apt mixtur: 
1 E produced by terror would not be fo | i the French king. - ce, Henry VII.] for thisule, dar can be inventedor thought vpan. 


free an act an 3s ought, $0 wa "Ay IVY 6d all | 3" 3 — — we may indeed be Ve ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, mY 
in 3 in the wrong; and then all the inve&ives we make | de 3 1 1 Han 
| , ry 77 1. at their ſu ed errours fall back with a rebounded y Manag d ure and late inverted eyes. Blackmyre, 
| In An In-va . are | force — own real ones. Decay of Piety. But when long time the wretchesthoughtsrefa's 
A ep | 2 . fate Tr. ange- Invr'crivz, ln-vck“tlv. adj. [from the noun.] When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
| 6 ape; con = IF wn .- Satirical; abuſive. | Then various cares their working thoughts em. 
| Being 5 wat beſt ne theſe | Leg him rail on; let his invedtive muſe ploy'd, "Pp | 
on pet in an | rains ado inane. Pete. | Andie whh ex un ll jr ou 
l Y A : . * a = 3 4 z FA en chi. 
| | plow” xy they conceive the riling and 2 | ea aber 224 a ace he x00 m_ was launched into the water. To 
| . of the fixed ſtars. 5 IO. . . 2. To forge ; to contrive falſely ; ara 
The rule of good, and evil would mor el _ —_— —_— — prog N * | — did. ſuch things as = OE = 
| uniform and invariable, but different, according Tel the country, city, court, 7 ie * Wa 
's di lexions and inclinations. | , and of this our life; ſwearing that we 4 8 4 Hen. Illi. 
do men's different complex: 1 Are mere uſarpers, tyrants. -  Shabeſs. _ Here is a ſtrange figure invented, againſt the 
ee nd. WIL ola Gy ToINVEAGH, in-v#. v. a.  [inveho, Lat.] _ os _ 0 8 Stilling fret, 
INYA'RIABLENESS,. in-va'-ryabl-nis. . ,] To utter cenfure or reproach : with again/?. | 3: * El 7 0 3 y the imagination. 
from auvariadle.], Immutability; con- I cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply * 2 invent + itter ſearching terms, 
, Rancy. OS { againſt the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden. * : 21 2 dhe of deadly hate, 
INVARIABLY,  in'-va-ryab-lf. , adv. [from He inveighs ſeverely ag inf the folly of parties, | an- D loathſome cave. Shake, 
inuariable.] Unchangeably z conſtantly, | in retaining ſcoundrelxto retail their lyes: Arbuthn. Hercules 70 CD As with P leaſure and Virtue 
le, who ſteers his courſe invariably by this Inve'1GHER, In-v#-r. 1. . [from inveigh.) Was 8 2 25 * who 2 before Sos 
| _ takes the ſureſt way to make all _ * J Vehement railer, | crates, and in the awnings of philoſophy. 
in. | rbury. 


: j CORO 12-48 One of theſe inveighers agai it mercury, in ST ET Adiſm. 
Inv &'$10Nn, In-vi-zhin. 1. /..: [invaſions Fr. | ſeven weeks, nt "6.4, 8 — —5 in | 4. To light on; to meet with. Not uſcd. 
invaſſo, Lat.] | | c | 


_ __ Far off he wonders what them makes ſo glad 
4. Hoſtil trance the ant. cont Wiſeman. | Or Bacchus merry fruit they did iet, i 
e Suts dr et- | 79 INVE IGL E, In- va gl. v. a. Lin vogliare, Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad 
x * . — * — og Ital. Minſbrau; aveugler, or enaveugler, Fr. a | is PEE. 
© made 21h inves uport | Skinner and Junius.) To perſuade to ſome- | x. 2, . | 
a | x Sem. xxx | hing bad of hurtful ; to-wheedle ; to al. | 1 FrEA, Inrvtn'-tir. ne f. [from inventar, 
= — 3 — —— — | lure: to ſeduce. = | f => who produces ſomethi 0 
every cs upon ce, an 6 | . 1 1. \ | 10 Ing new; 2 de- 
that muſt render the firſt entrance and admiſſion | fs ni rr — hay viſer of ſomething not known before. 
2 222 of th* Auſonian ſhore _ _ Was, by her wicked arts and wily Peil, | | * 2 0 5 8 Foes 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour from afaz, 5 Too falſe and ſtrong fot carthly „ 12. A forger. : 
6 Ae , Achilles hath inveigled his fool from +a, Inv Futons * . . Linventim,. 
1 1 3 Ec Vet have they many baits and guileful ſpells re inb,jtioy Lat. 
2 * 3 2 RIS cape : To inveigle and invite th — — N E. Excogitation ; the act or power of pro- 
| — 2 1 w — b tn in S | Of them that paſs unweeting by the way. Milton. ducing ſomething new. | 
n Both right able 5 o O for a muſe of fire, chat would aſcend 
for one entire length of time, it ſhews at what 


"y T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibres, | | The brighteſt heaven of invention / Sbal;þ 
diſtance this 0 25 was fram the Ma NOD +  - Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled By improving what was writ before, 

2. Attack 'of N diſeaſe MAE * | * amongſt the creatures, were deſigned to exalt our Irvention labours leſs, but jidgmer.t more. Ren, 
2 What —— the plague to be endemial | om 99s Wrox 5 or detain-our paſſions, | „en kind ee which, being po 
te Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain 4 | FI | ' 'Boyle. | feſſad of the other advantages common to ber 


* 


I leave the uſe of garlick to ſuch as are invei3cd | ſiſtere, and being warmed by the fire of Apoll 


i Arbutbnot. . „ | | nt mad 2 
r > een | into the gout by the uſe of tao much drinking |  israiſed higher than the reſt. Dryd a. 
Inva's1vE, In- vA-slv. adi. from ia vade. ]]! r a ., 


l f 5 : ' Temple. |. Mine is, th“ invention of the charming Iyre: 
Entering hoſtilely upon other men's poſ- | © The inveigling'a woman, Before ſhe is come to | Sweet notes and heav'nly numbers I inſpire. 
fſeſſions ; not defenſive, > I - years of diſcretion, ſhould be as criminal as the "1? 7 > Wee Dtn. 
l muſt come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not make ſeducing of her before ſhe is ten years old, © |. The chief excellence of. Virgil. is judgment, cl 
more invaſive Wars en REN, The Hannibal, "L245 igt aal gut; Sbpectator. Homer is invention. , ' Hage 
kam called back to the defence of my country. Rur Nah Rs SE Ie. 2. Dilcoyery. 7 os 4 
Pra ph fre dra ee e weile.“ Nature hath provided ſeveral, glandules f. 
Let other monarchs, with invaſive bands, Being prefented'to the ethptror for his admir- parate ſpitile from; the blood, and no. leſs that 
Feſſen their people, and extend their lands; able beauty, the prince claꝑt him up a his rel. faur paix- of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
| _ Ke Fett has th, 1 Ne ha OY ee deen ee eee. ch aber ob n. hir invention, and. 70 wn 
raus OL, tn | t their IWor made. , | TW: awd ix tine e as "felwaless,..; -: 1 + * Kay on the Urea 
St bed 00 Atbutbnot. | To OB Ls in · vent. v. 4. Lyrventer,\ Fx. . Forgery'; Fions '' - 5 
_ Invzcravs, In-vik*tiy. 2. ,, Lin uective, Fr. |, e; A n We hear our bloody couſins; not conſeſſing 
* - davediva, low Lat. n 1. To diſcover ; to 


$a FOI I OAT 0 WS: © = 
find out; to exco tate; | Their cruel paricide, filling their hearers 


* Rü eh. to. produce ſomething, not made before. Wich ſtrange invention.” * Slaleſp. Mach, 
| 88 480 N * 9 25 he ſubſtance of the ſervice of od, ſo far e thou can'ſt accuſe, I; | 
- +. Plain men defiring to ſerve God as they ought, | b bh in 3 ape r ela Do it without zenerrien, ſuddenl. Shall. 
but being;not ſo-ſkilful as to unwind the mſelugs, Pi 


| ay hot be dete of men, 4. The thing invented. | 
P- Ba | | ** 14 but muſt he teceived from God iel. Healer. The gardens à place not fairer in natural oa 
where the s of gloſing ſpeech do lie to entangle By their count, which lovers 1 8 5 n Fern Sidi - 


them, are in mind not a little trouble ut . ! ments tha artifi tilicial inventions, . . 
| hear, fo biter hebe, Ag daft ther which wer | Wie ere of. Cupid forty; gear coptaing Spenſer. |", . E joucntion all admir'd ;7apd cach bow : 
Waurch hath tavght them to reverence as. holy, . 8 35 n De Rong ere were none] Toe be th! inventor miſs'd, ſo eaſy it ſeem d un 
e approve a» layeful, and to obſerve 46 behoye ; co deviſe, and thouſan ways invent, Once found, which yet unſound moſt would a 
eee ten der mae, © bed ber foolith humour and win gelten.. |" thong 8 
LI 9 I 1 Nenne e ee 1 Fairy;Vveen.) 1. Impoſſible. oF en Milton Paradiſe y 
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INV INV INV 
Nye wrive, in- En-tly. adj. [inventi/, Fr. dire8.) It is ſo called 


; lied in proportion, when | But ſigns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſhall mine 
from invert T . | ; the fourth term is ſo — 1 than On 2 Sbaleſp. Macheth. 
1. Quickat contrivance; ready at expedience. the third, as the ſecond is leſs than the The fooliſh,over-carefulfathersfor thisengroſs'd 
Thoſe have the inventiveſt heads for all purpoſes, firſt ; or ſo much leſs than the third as the | The canker'd heaps of ficong atchieved gold; 
and toundeſt tongues in all matters. Aſcham, ſecond is greater than the firſt. For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
| eee head Every part of matter tends to every part of | Theirſons with arts and martial exerciſes. Sal. 
ier fatal image rom the temple drew, matter with a force, which is always in a direct Some great potentate, 
The fleeping guardians of the caſtle flew. Dryden, proportion of the quantity of matter, and an in- Or of the thrones above; ſuch majeſty 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, verſe duplicate proportion of the diſtance. Garth Inveſis him coming. Milton. 
Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. g 


"rig IN VE r$10X, In-ver'-shin. n./. (inverfion, Fr, 4. To confer; to give. 


Having the power of excogitati 6a gots Lat.] If there can be found loch ag jnoquality betworn 
ving the 10N or hetion. | x, Chan ; man and as there is bet | d beaſt; 
% As - had an raventive brain, ſo there never ge of order or time, ſo as that the I, 6s is between man an 


; laſt is firſt, and firſt laſt. or between ſoul and body; it invefteth a right of 
lived any man that believed better thereof, and If he ſpeaks truth, ©; opt a ſubtile inverſion government. F * Bacon. 
of himſelf. | Raleigh. of the precept of God, to do good that evil may | 5+ To encloſe ; to ſurround ſo as to intercept 

Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, come of it. Brown. ſuccours or proviſions: as, the enemy in- 

No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham, 'Tis juſt the inverſion of an act of parliament ; weſted the town. 

Inve'xTOR, in-vin'-thr. . . [ inventor, Lat. your lordſhip firſt ſigned it, and then it was paſſed Ixve'STIENT, in-ves'-tshent. adj. [inveſtiens, 

1. A finder out of ſomething new. It is among the lords and commons. Dryden. Lat.] Covering ; clothing. | 
written likewiſe 7wernter. 2. Change of place, ſo that each takes the The ſhells ſerved as pſalms or moulds to this 

We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that diſ- room of the other. ſand, which, when conſolidated and ſreed from 
covered the Weſt Indies, alſo the irwrntor of ſhips: | To INVERT, in-vert'. v. a. [inverto, Lat ] its iaveſtient ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape as the cavity 
your Monk, that was the inventor of ordnance, and | x, To turn upfide down; to place in en of the ſhell. Woodward. 
of gunpowder. Baton. trary method or order to that which was Inve'sTIGABLE, In- v6s'-ty-gabl. adj. [from 
Studious they appear before. . 


9 Sys inveſtigate.) To be ſearched out; diſco- 

arts that poliſh life; inventors rare, With fate inverted, ſhall I humbl > verable by rational diſquiſition. 

'Vornindful of their maker. 2Milton's Paradiſe Les. And ſome proud prince, in wild Nemidia born, Finally, in ſuch ſort they are invefigable, that 

Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me as Pray to accept me, and forget my ſcorn! Wall. dhe knowledge of them is general; the wor 
their ſole author and #zventor, and the reader led Aſk not the cauſe why ſullen Spring | hath always been acquainted with them. Hooker. 

into a belief, that they were never before main- 


{ So long delays her flow'rs to bear, ln doing evil, we prefer a leſs good before a 
tained by any perſon of virtue ? Atterbury. And Winter ſtorms invert the year. Dryden. | greater, the greatneſs whereof is by reaſon inve/-. 
8: A contriver; a framer. In an ill ſenſe, Pocſy and oratory omit things eſſential, and]. able, and may be known. | . 
In this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook, invert times and actions, to place every thing in To INVE'STIGATE, In- ves -ty-gat. v. a. 
Fall'n on th' inver.tors heads. Sha lep. the moſt affecting light. t. lin veſligo, Lat.] To ſearch out; to find 


InvENTOR1IALLY, In-vén-tö“-ryàl-Iy. adv. 


2. To place the laſt firſt. 
[from inventory, whence perhaps imven- 


out by rational diſquiſition- 
Yes, every poet is a fool ; 


Inveſtigate the variety of motions and figures 

terial.] In manner of an inventory. By demonſtration Ned can ſhew it: made by the organs for articulation. Hold.onSpeech. 

To divide #:ventorialfy, would dizzy the arith- Happy, could Ned's inverted rule From the preſent appearances inveſligate the 

metick of memory. Shakeſp. Hamlet. Prove every fool to be a poet. Prior. | Powers and forces of pature, and from theſe ac- 

INVE'NTORY, In'-vEn-thr-p. n. /. [inven- | 3, To divert; to turn into another channel; | _ unt for future obſervations. , Cheyne. 
© foirt, Fr. invertarium,s Lat.] An account | to imbezzle. 


intervert is now commonly uſed. (inveſtigation, Fr, inveſligatio, Lat.] 
Solyman charged him bitterly with inverting his | 1+ The act of the mind by which unknown 


or catalogue of moveables. 
I found, 


Forſooth, an inventory, thus importing, treaſures to his own private uſe, and having ſecret truths are diſcovered. 
Ihe ſeyeral parcels of his plate. Shakeſp. intelligence with his enemies. Not only the inve * of truth, but the 
The leanneſs . that afflits us, the object of our Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. communication of it allo, 16 often pradiſed in 
miſery, is as an inventory to partieulariſe their | In vE's TE DL, In- xkr-tid-Iy. adv. [from in- | ſuch a method as neither agrees preciſely to ſyn- 
Abundance: our ſufferings is a gain to them. verted.] In contrary or reverſed order. therick or analytick. . Watt.. 
e Sbaleſp. Coriolanus. Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of Progreſlive truth, the patient force of thought 
"Whoe'er looks, the window of a darkened room, we have a pretty |} - Inveſtigation calm, whole ſilent  "_—_ 
For themſelves dare not go, o'er Cheapſide books, landſkip of the objects abroad, invertedly painted | . Command the world. Thomſon's Summer. 
Shall find their wardrobe's inventory. Donnie. on the paper, on the back of the eye. Derbam. 2+ Examination. | 
It were of much conſcquence to have ſuch an To Inve'sT, in-vest'. v. a. [inveſtir, Fr. in- Your travels I hear much of: my own ſhall 
_ Inventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, | e/tjo, Lat. never more be in a ſtrange land, but a diligent in- 
nothing ſhould be wanting, ſo nothing. repeated 


1. To dreſs; to clothe ; to array. It has in | , *9/g4tion of my own tergitaries. Pope to Swift. 


on the other. rew's Muſæum. or with before the thing ſuperinduced or Inve"STITURE, Iin-ves"-ty-tshar. 3. /. [Fr.] 


In Perſia the daughters of Eve are reckoned in 


conferred. r. The right of giving poſſeſſion of any manor, 
_ the inventory of their goods and chattles; and it is Their geſture ſad, | office, or benefice. - | 2 
uſual, when A man ſells a bale of filk, to toſs half Inveſt in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, He had refuſed to yield up to the pope the in- 
_ dozen women into the bargain. | Addiſon. Preſented them unto the gazing moon, vgſliture of biſhops, and collation of eccleſiaſtical 
6 INVENTORY, In'-vn-tfir-y. v. a. [inven- | o many horrid ghoſts. —Shateſp. Henry V.] Gignities within his dominions. Zaleigh's Effeys. 
. #orter, Fr.] To regiſter ; to place in a ca- Thou -vith a mantle didſt inveſt 2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 4 
talogue. | The riſing world of waters. Milton, | IX VE“ STMENT, in-v( $t'-mbnt. n. /. [an and 
I Vill give out divers ſchedules of my beauty: Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre; | weſtment.] Dreſs; cloaths ; garment ; habit. 
ir Hall be inventoried, and every particle and utenſil | rv them with thy lovelieſt ſmiles, put on Ophelia, do not belicve kis vows; for they are 
bell d. | Sbalg p. Thy choiceſt looxs. . | Denbam'”s Sopby. brokers, 3 ; 
A man looks on the love of his friend as one of | 2. 


8 2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. 
_the richeſt poſſeſſions: the philoſopher thought [ When we ſandify or hallow churches, that 


iends were to be inventoried us well as goods. which we do is only to teſtify that we make 
3 | Government of the Tongue. places of publick reſort, that we ia vg God him- 
Invs'urzkss, in-vin'-tris. 1. 


9 


Not of that die which their jnveflments fhew. , 


You, my lord archbiſhop, _ 
Whoſe ſee is by a civil peace maintain'd, 


1 [inventrice, | elf with them, and that we ſever them from | Whoſe beard the ſilver hand of peace hath touch d, 
Fr. from inventor.] A female that invents. common uſes. Healer. Whoſelearningand goodletrerspeacehath tutor d,. 
_ The arts, with all their retinue of leſſer trades, After the death of the other archbiſhop, he | Whoſe white inveſtments 18977 INNOCENCE, 
kiſtory-and tradition tell us when they had their | was invefed in that high dignity, and ſettled in | The dove, and every bleffed ſpirit of peace; 
_ vegimning; and how many of their inventorsand | his palace at Lambeth. | Clarendon, | Wherefore do you fo ill tranflate yourſelf - * 5 
taventreſſes were deified. Barnet. | © "Phe pradiics of all ages, and all countries, hath } Out of the ſpeech, of peace; thar bears ſuch grace, 
* Cecilia came, been to do honour to thoſe who are irg with 4 | Tito the barſh and n of war? 
Inventreſs of the vocal frame | publick authority. Atterbury. - A arab Fan gm nf A Shatyfd. 
E ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 3. To adorn; to grace; as clothes or orna - Ave TERACY, la- vt -M- A- 6. n. ſ. (invetera- 
* vlarg'd the former narrow bounds. ', "SS - Cos | I io, Lat. „„ oh 2 
INVERSE, in- vers. adj. Linder, Fr. inverſus, | Honour muſt, III. Long continuance of any thing bad; d 
Lat.) Inverted; reciprocal ; oppoſe 1 Not accompanied, iavgft him ont: Kinacy confirmed by tune. mw 
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INV 


The iavetrracy of the people's prejudices com- 
pelled their rulers to make uſe of 22 
ducing Im Addiſon. 


2. 2 ck. ] Long ntinuance of a diſeaſe. 

INVET ERATE, iwer tbr. adj. linvete- , 
ratus, La t.] 

1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. 


The culo of Chriſtians was then, and had been 
2 long time, not to wear garlands, and therefore 
that undoubtedly they did offend who preſumed to 
violate ſuch a cuſtom by not abſerving that thing ; 

the very inveterate obſervation whereof was a law, 
ſufficient to bind all men to obſerve it, unleſs they 
could ſhew ſome higher law, ſome law of Scripture, 
_ to the contrary. Hooker. 
It is an inveterate and received opinion, that 
cantharides, applied to any part of the body, touch 
the bladder, and exulcerate it. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 

2, e. by long continuance, 

every finkal violation of conſcience that 
45 1 5 the? ſpirit; but it muſt be a long invete- 
rate courſe and cuſtom of finning, that at length 
produces and ends in ſuch a curled effect. South. 
He who writes ſatire honeſtly is no more an 


enemy to the offender, than the pbyfician to the | 


patient, when he preſcribes harſh remedies to an 
inveterate difeaſe. © Dryden. 
Ina wellinſtituted ſtate the executive power will 
| never let abuſes grow inveterate, or multiply ſo far 
_ that it will be hard to find remedies. * Swift. 


| To Ix vE'TERATE; in- vèt“-tèr-àAt. v. a. [inve- 


terer, Fr. invetero, Lat.) To fix and ſettle | 


-. by long continuance. 


The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 


, cod given,and a conſummation toſuperſtitiouspro- 
hecics, and to an ancient tacit expectation, which 
2 by tradition been infuſed and inveterated into 
men's minds. Bacon. 
Let not Atheifts lay the fault of their fins upon 
human nature, which have their prevalence from 
long cuſtom and iaveterated habit. Bentley 


_ * [from inveterate.] Long continuance of any 
thing bad; obſtinacy confirmed by time. 
As time hath rendered him more perfect in the 
art, ſo hath the inveterateneſs of his malice made 
Him more ready in the execution. Brown's V. Err. 
Neither the inveteratenyſr of the miſchief, nor 
the prevalency of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe 
for thoſe who will not take care about the mean- 
ing of their words. . Locke, 
Id vg TERA'TION, io-vit-tir-V4ahbn. n. ſ. lin- 
veteratio, Lat.] The act of hardening or 
confirm continuance. 


by! 
INyT 1008, Fad ids. N Linviduſue, 


- 
7. . +1 EE 
1 ſhall open to them the interior ſecrets of this 
© myſterious art, "without impoſture or invidiaus re- 
Wo ferve.. Evelyn. 
- 4, Likely to incur. or to bring hatred. This 
is the more uſual ſenſe. 
meminon found it an invidioys affair to give 
- the preference to any one of the Greeian heroes, 
Broeme. 
Not to, be further tedious, or rather is,, 
ele ate a few cauſes which have contributed to 
the ruin of our m Swift. 


Inv 1'DIQUSLY, r de- N. adv. frog an: 


. wadiotts, 
1. Malignantly ; . . 
* * a * likely to provoke hatred. 


whe Tiers he 


— of the clergy. 
1h SNE 2 -vidz b/-de- gls. 1. f. an 
NN ity | -provok 3 or 
tre | 


8 Wo, M Sent. Vs 4. $7” 
"= WF 2 endue with vigour ; to 
en 


animate ; to enfor 
* ee ade wi 


ce. 1} 


| 


 Inve'TERATENESS, In-vet“-tèr-t-nis. n. /. 


myrmur againſt the. privileges of | 
laity invidiqu/ly: aggravate 14 in- 


— > 


| 
| 
BD 
| 
| 


INV 


fide; which, dilated, would rather infirm and de- 


dilitate. en 
Gentle warmth ; 

Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 

Tnvigorating tender ſeeds. Phillipe. 


I have lived when the prince, inſtead of ixvige- 

—_—_ the laws, aſſumed a power of diſpenſing with 
Addiſon. 

yr one can enjoy health, without he ſeel a light- 
ſome and invigorating principle, which ſpurs him to 
action. Spectator. 

Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, un- 
leſs fed, invigorated, and animated by univerſal cha- 

rity. Atterbury 

Inv1GORA'T10N, In-vig - gö-ra“-shün. u. /. [from 
inuigorate.] 

1. The act of invigorating. 

2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 

I find in myſelf an appetitive faculty, which is 
always in the very height of activity and irvige- 
ration. Norris, 

INVINCIBLE, in-vin'-s{bl. adj. (invincible, 
Fr, invinfibilis, Lat.) Inſuperable ; uncon- 
querable.; not to be ſubdued. 

I would have thought her ſpirits had been ixvin- 

_ cible againſt all aſſaults of affection. ' Shakeſp. 
| Should he invade their country, he would ſoon 
ſee that invincible nation with their united forces 


up in arms. Knolles. 
The ſpirit, remains i»vizcible. Milton. 


That miſtake, which is the conſequence of ir- 
vincible errour, ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong 
judgment. Locke. 

If an Atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, he 
would have framed a conſtitution that could have 

| kept pace with his inſatiable luſt, been invincible | 
by intemperance, and have held aut a thouſand 
years in a perpetual debanch, Bentley, 


Invr NCIBLENESs, In-vin'-sIbl-nls. 2. /. [from 
invincible.] Unconquerableneſs ; ; inſupera- 
blenefs. 

Ixnvi'/xCEBLY, In-vin'-sb-ly. ado. throw" in- 
vinſible.] Inſuperab! 7. unconquerably. 

Ve have — fearleſs in his righteous cauſe; 
And as ye have receiy'd, ſo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton, 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe 
who are invincibly impeded, to apply them to their 
benefit. Decay of Piety. 

INVI'OLABLE, In-v?-&-14bl. adj. [invielable, 
Fr. inviedabilis, Lat.] 

1. Not to be of ag wr gh not to be injured. 

Thou, be ſhalt give account 
To him who ſent us, whoſe charge is to keep 
This place inviolable, and theſe from harm. Milton. 

In vain did Nature's wife command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

I daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th* inviolable main; 

Th' eternal fences overleap, | 
And paſs at will the boundlefs Fry Dry 
Ye lamps of heav'n, he faid, and lifted high 
His hands, now free ; thou venerable tky! 
Fuvialable pow rs! ador'd with dread, 
Be all of you adjur d. | 

This birthright, when our author pleaſes, muſt | 
and muſt not be ſacred and inviolable. Locks. 

2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, chat the very = 008 
ing of men "vp and their accompanyin 
. to the houſe of God, ſhould make the and 
of their love inſoluble, and tie them 1 in a league 
of inviolable amity. 
Zee, ſee, they N embrace, and ſeem to kiſe. 
As if they vow'd ſome league invic/able. Shakeſp. 

3o Inſaſce ceptible of hurt or wound. | 

iwviclable ſaints : 


| 


| In cobjck phalanx firm advane'd intire, Mites. | 
IVO ARI V, In-vt-d-18b-H3. adv. from in- 


Doe e. | 


| 


Hooker. | 


| 


| | 


| 
| 


| 


ö 


den. ö 
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have conver ſed with are for cy , 

lably yours. CH ” nk 
The true profeſſion of Chriſtiani ol 

gages all its followers to do good to A. — 


InvroLATE, in-vt-6-Ht. adj. [inviolat 
inviolatus, Lat.] Unhurt ; unin jured : = 
profaned ; unpolluted ; anbroken 

His fortune of arms was ſtill involate 
Bacon's H. 
But let invilate truth be Ss. op ole ng 
To thee, even before friendſhip, truth prefer, 


4 If the paſt FR 
an hope a pardon, by thoſe mntual bonds 
Nature has ſeal'd between us, which, though 1 
Have cancell'd, thou haſt ſtill preſerv'd ; inviolate: 
I beg thy pardon. Denbam's $oly, 
My love your claim #nviolate ſecures; 
"Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. Dryd-s, 
In all the changes of his doubtful Rate, 
His truth, like Heav'n's, was kept inviolate. Dry”, 


I'nviovus, in'-vyas. adj. [irvius, Lat.] Im 

ſable ; untrodden. N — 
If nothing can oppugn his love, 

And virtue vious ways can prove, 

What may not he confide to do, 

That brings both love and virtue too? 7udibro;; 


IN vIS1BULITY, In-viz-y-bil-it-F. 1. /. [invij- 
bilite, Fr. from ixviſble.] The ſtate of be- 
ing inviſible ; imperceptibleneſs to ſight. 

They may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, 
ſubſtituting their ſmalneſs for the reaſon of their 
imviftbility, Ray, 

INVISIBLE, {n-viz/-ibl. adj. [invifle, Fr, 
invifibilis, Lat J Not perceptible by the 
fight ; not to be ſeen. 

He was invifible that hurt me ſo; 
And none inviſible, but ſpirits, can go. 
The threaden ſails, 
Borne with th' izw/ible and creeping wind, 
Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd lea. Sal. 
"Tis wonderful, 
That an inw//ible inſtinct ſhould frame them 
To loyalty unlearn'd, honour untaught, Shakeſp. 
To us j:vi/ib/e, or dimly ſeen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works. Millon. 
He that believes a God, believes ſuch a being as 
- hath all perfeQions ; among which this is one, that 
he is a ſpirit, and conſequently that he is invi/ 7 oe, 
and cannot be ſeen, Ti{lotſon, 
It ſeems eaſier to make one's ſelf inw/6ble to 
others, than to make another's thoughts vilible to 
me, which are not viſible to himſelf. Lok, 


Ixv1's1BLY, [n-viz'-ib-1. adv. (from invj/ble.] 
Imperceptibly to the fight. 5 


Age by degrees invi/#ly doth creep, 
Nor do we ſeem to die, but fall aſleep. Denbom, 


To INvi'SCATE, in-vis-kat, v. a. Lin and viſcus, 
Lat.] To lime; to intangle in glutinous 
matter. 

The chmelion's food being flies, it hath in the 
tongue 2 mucous and flimy extremity, whereby, 
upon a ſudden emiſſion, it ;av e. and intangleth 
thoſe inſe&s. Brown. 
1 LTA'T1ON, In-vh-tà“ hin. . fo Linvitatiun, 

Fr. invitatio, Lat.] The act of inviting, 

bidding, or calling to any thing with cere- 

mony and cmility. 
That other — with a lowly look, 

And ſoon the gracious invitation took. Drydn. 
Inv1TAaToRY, In-vit-ti-thr-y. adj. [from in- 

vito, Lat.] ito: invitation; en in- 

vitation. 


Sidney, 


4s © &*% Þ% 


or: Fr.] 


To bid; to aſk to any place, 3 
919 one's own houſe, with intreaty and com 


P Ce. 
violable.] Without breach; without failure. * i thou be javited/of a mighty man, witer 
Mere acquaintance you have none: you have | thyſelf,  - Lulu. 
uu theo all into a nearer line; and they who He comes irwited by a younger ſon, a 


IN v 


when much company is ivited, then be as 
ſparing as poſſible of your coals. Swift. 
x To allure ; to perſuade ; to induce by hope 
or pleaſure. EF 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than upon 
© any other Gentiles, though facility and hope of 
ſucceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon. | 
| or art thou ſuch 
Created, or ſuch place haſt here to dwell, | 
As may not oft invite, though ſpirits of heav'n, | 
To viſit thee. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
ue liberal contributions ſuch teachers met with, | 
ſerved till to invite more labourers into that work. 
| Decay of Piety. | 
Shady groves, that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And after toilſome days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Dryden s Virgil. 
vers, in-vi't. v. 1. [invito, Lat.) To | 
ak or call to any thing pleaſing. | 
All things invite | 
Jo peaceful counſels. Milton. 
Ixv1i'TER, in-vi-tar, n. /. [from ixvite.] He | 
who invites. 
They forcibly cat out abortive votes, ſuch as their 
ir vitert and encouragers moſt fancied. K. Charles. 
Honour was the aim of the gueſts, and intereſt 
was the ſcope of the inviter, Smalridge's Sermons. 
Wines and cates the tables grace, 
But moſt the kind inviter's cheerful face. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. | 
Isr!/TixnGLy, in-vi-ting-lf, adv. (from invit- 
ing.] In ſuch a manner as invites or allures. 
ll he can but dreſs, up a temptation to look invit- 
ingly, the buſineſs is done. Decay of Piety. 


To InviunraTE, in-dm- brat. v. a. Linumbro, 
Lat.] To ſhade ; to cover with ſhades. Did. 


Ivv'ncTion, in-ünk-shön. u. /. [inungo, inunc- 
tur, Lat.] The act of fmearing or anointing. 
The wife Author of Nature hath placed on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches hold 
upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an oily lini- 
ment, fit for the in»n&ion of the feathers, and cauſ- 
" ing their filaments to cohere. Ray. 
IsuxD4"T1ON, in-ün-dâ-shün. . / Linunda- 
tion, Fr. inundatio, Lat.] : 
1. The overflow of waters; flood; deluge. 
Tnundation, ſays Cowley, implics lefs than 
Her father counts it dangerous, | 
That ſhe ſhould give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 
And in his wiſdom haftes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears. Shakeſp. 
The fame inundation was not paſt forty foot in 
moſt places; ſo that ſome few wild inhabitants of 
the woods eſcaped. ' Bacon. 
All fountains of the deep, 
Broke up, ſhall heave the ocean to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, till inundation riſe 
Above the higheſt hills. Milton": Par. Loft. 
This izundation unto the Egyptians happeneth | 
when it is Winter unto the Ethiopians. 
8 Brown's Vulg. Err. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear, 
Ol threateniag floods, and inundations near. Dryd. 
No ſwelling inundation hides the grounds, | 
But eryſtal currents glide within their bounds. Cay 


| 


— 


n 


* 


2. A confluence of any kind. 18 
Many good towns, 4 chat inundatlon of ; 


me Iriſh, were utterly Spenſer . 
Za I'svocarts, in-vd-kit. v. 4. Lin voco, Lat.] 
Io invoke; to implore ;; to call upon; to 
. 8 5 a | 

„Door Xey-cold figure of a holy king! 

Det awful, that 1 invecate thy ghoſt, | 


| To hear the lamentations of pocr Anne. Shakefp. | 


If Dagan he | 
r | 
. With folemneſt devotion. — Milton's Ages öfter. 
Fer rather let me. 2, and earn my bread, 
Til vermin or the draff of ſervile food 


F FL 
. 


* PR 


To InvO'LvE, In-vilv. v. @. (involve, Lat.] 


+ {pontancoully, 


INV 


Conſume me, and oft invocated death | 

Haſten the welcome end of all my pains, 
; Milton's Agents. 

IxvOcA'T10N, in-vö-kà“-shün. x. 1. 
Fr. invacatio, Lat.] ; 

I. The act of calling upon in prayer, 

Is not the name of prayer uſual to ſignify even all 
the ſervice that ever we do unto God ? And that 
for no other cauſe, as I ſuppoſe, but to ſhew that 
there is in religion no acceptable duty, which de- 
vout invocation of the name of God doth not either 
preſuppoſe or infer, Hooker. 

2. The form of calling for the aſſiſtance or 
preſence of any being. 

My invocation is 
Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs name. 8a. 

The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a line, 
and that of invocation in half a line, Waſe 

I will ſtrain myſelf to breathe out this one invo- 
cation. p Hormel. 

The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and the 
invecation is divided between the two deities. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

I'vo1CE, In'-yols, u. /. [This word is perhaps 
corrupted from the French word exwvozez 

—_— A catalogue of the freight of a ſhip, 

or of the articles and price of goods ſent 
by a factor. 

To Ix vo'x x, In- vk. v. a. Lin voco, Lat. in- 
voguer, Fr.] To call upon; to implore; to 
pray to; to invocate. 

The power I will izvote dwells in her eyes. Sidu. 

One peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt, of whom to be imve#'d, Milton. 

The i{kilful bard, 


— 


— —„— 


Striking the Thracian harp, invokes Apollo, D 


To make his hero and himſelf immortal. Prior. 


1. To enwrap; to cover with any thing cir- 
cumfluent. 
| Leave a ſinged bottom all invelv'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Milton. 
No man could mifs his way to heaven for want 
of light; and yet ſo vain are they as to think they 
oblige the world by involving it in darkneſs. 
| Decay of Pieiy. 
In a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight. 
Dryden.. 
2. To imply; to compriſe. : 
We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo as to ſhew 
that the contrary neceſſarily involves a contradic- 
tion, Tilletſon. 
3. To entwiſt; to join. 


He knows his end with mine involv*d. Milton. N 


4. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, | 
Tnvolves à vaſt involuntary throng. Pope. 
Sin we ſhould hate altogether ; but our hatred of 

it may involve the perſon which we ſhould not hate | 


at all. | Spratt. 

One death involves | | 
Tyrants and flaves, Thomſon's Summer. 

5. To entangte- | 


This reference of the name to a thing whereof 
we have no idea, is ſo far from helping at all, that 


NUV 
INVO/LUNTARY, in-vdb-un-ter-F. adj. [in 


and voluntarius, Lat. invetuntaire, Fr.] 
I, Not having the power of choice- 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt involunta throng, 

Who gently draw, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeſs. Pee. 
2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 

The forbearance of that action, conſequent to 
ſuch command of the mind, is called voluntary; 
and whatſoever action is performed without ſuch a 
thought of the mind, is called involuntary. Locle. 

But why, ah tell me, ah too dear ! 

Steals down my cheek th' involuntary tear ? Pee. 
Is Mg Sa, In- vö-lu-shün. =. /. [;nvolutio, 

at. 

1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ſtate of being entangled ; complica- 
tron. 

All things are mixed, and-cauſes blended by mu- 
tual involutions. Glanville, 


3. That which is wrapped round any thing. 


Great conceits are raiſed of the involution or 
membranous covering called the ſilly- how, ſome - 
times found about the heads of children. 
Brown's Fulgar Errourc, 
To IR U “RE, In- 'r. v. a. [in andure.] To ha- 
dituate ; to make ready or willing by prac- 
tice and cuſtom ; to accuſtom. It had an- 
ciently with before the thing practiſed, now 
to. 

Becauſe they ſo proudly inſult, we muſt a little 
iaure their cars wwith hearing how others, whom. - 
they more regard, are . to uſe the ſelf- 
ſame language with us. Hecker. 

If there might be added true art and learning, 

there would be as much difference; in maturity ot 
judgment, between men tLerexwith inured, and that 
which now men are, as between men that are now 
and innocents. | Hookers 

That it may. no painful work endure, 

It to ſtrong labour can itſelf inure. Hubberd': Talc. 

England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
lately inwred to the mild and goodly government of 
the Confeffor. | Spenſer. 

The forward hand, inur d to wounds, makes way 
Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. Daniel, 

Then cruel, by their ſports te blood inur'd 
Of-fighting beaſts;and men to beaſts expos d. Mili. 

To inure 


Our prompt obedience, 


not in their lives ever undergone ſo great fatigue 
for twenty days together. Clarendon. 
We may iaure ourſelves by-cuſtom to bear the 


IxU*&EMENT, In-G'rsment. 2. . from inure. 
Practiee; habit; uſe; cuſtom; frequency. 
If iron will acquire by mere contmuance a ſe- 
cret appetite, and habitual inclination to the ſite it 
held, then how much mote may edurationm, being 


nothing elſe but a conſtant plight and inwrement, - 


induce by cuſtom good habits into a reaſonable 
creature. ' eaten 
To Ixv' x, Imürn“. v. a. Lia and urn. ] To in- 


it only ſerves the more to ine us in difficulties. tomb; Os | 
k Locke. | 
* Z 8 Wherein we ſaw thee quietly vu d, 
As obſcure and imperfect ideas often in»/ve our A | . 
reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men's reaſon. | Ear ap d its Ponderous and marble ams 
2 
o complicate ; ake intricate. 4 | er Pe 1 
2 — thaie f faakey folds. Milten. And by his loyal daughters truly meurn d. Dee, 


Syllogiſm is of neceſſary uſe, even to the lovers 
of truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that are often 
concealed in florid, witty, or involved diſcourſes. 


Invo'LUNTARILY, In-vol-am-terll-y. adv. 


The act of burning. 


Inu! TIL N, In-ti'-til adj. Linutile, Fr. inutilig, 

Locke. |. | | 
To blend; to-mingle together confuſedly. | 

5 Ei Mer. 


Lat.] Uſeleſs; unprefitable. 

To refer to heat and cold is a comp 
itile ſyecula Hon. Bra Nat: Hip. 
Ixurturv, In-ü-tH At-. 1. ſ. [inwilite, Fr. 
 inutilitas, Lat] Uſeleſneſs; unprofitable- 


[from invohumary.} Not by choice; not 


- n 7 * 
| 


nos. * 1 
| INVU'LNERABLE, 


uns Par. Loft. 
They, who had been moſt izvr'd to buũneſi, had 


extremities of weather without injury. Addiſon. - 


Inw'sT10N, In-üs-tsbän. 1. %. Liagſio, Lat.] 


and 


r 


INV 


Ixvu IX EAA BTE, In- välnér- Abl. adj, Lin- 


vulnerable, Fr. invulnerab lis, Lat.] Not 
to be wounded ; ſecure from wound. 
Our cannon's malice vainly ſhall be ſpent 
- Againſt th' invulnerable clouds uf heav n. Sh p. 
Nor vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in thoſe bright Aarns, 


"That mortal dint none can reſiſt, Milton. 
Vaneſſa, though hy Pallas taught, 

By love invulncrable thought, 

Searching in books for wiſdom's aid, 

Was in 2 very ſearch betray d. Sevift. 


Tolnwa'LL, In- I. v. a. [in and wall.] To 
incloſe or fortify with a wall. | 

Three ſuch towns ia thoſe places with the gar- 

riſons, would be ſo augmented as they would be 
able with little to inail themſelves ſtrongly. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
IVxwaArD, in“ werd. * 


IWA Ds, in'-werdz Ta adv. [mpeand, Sax. ] 
.1. Towards the internal parts; within. 


The parts of living creatures that be more ia- 


wards, nouriſh more than the outward fleſh. | 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The medicines.xyhich go to magical oint- 
ments are, ſo ſtrong, that if they were uſed i | 
wards they would Til; and —— they work 
potently, though outwards. Bacon. 
2. With infleQion or incurvity ; concavely. 
Hsle ſtretches out his arm in ſign of peace, with 
his breaſt bending inc. Dryden s Difrefnoy. 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. | 
1 her. muta we were ſtricken dumb; look- 
upward we f ee and pre val. Hooker, 
_ Celeſtial li | 
ine intoards, abs pct throu alther Iw'rs 
_ _ Irradiate, 2 8 Mailen. 
"TxwaARD, in'-werd. adj. 
. Internal; placed not on the outſide but 
within. N | 
He could not reſt, but did his ſtout heart eat, 
And waſte his inward gall with deep deſpight. 


Fairy — 
To eath inward part 
It ſhoots inviſible. Milton, 
Sickneſs, coatributing no leſs, than old age to 
the ſhaking down. this ſcaffolding of the body, 
my dee the, intl ſtructure more plainly. 


T. 


Lreceiwd! 


4 a. nt oc a es 


9 8 


. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 
With outward ſmiles their flatt” 
But bent and i rd to myſelf again 
Perplex'd, theſe matters I revoly'd, in-vain. Prior. 

Intimate; domeſtiok; familiar. 

Though the lord of the liberty do pain himſelf 
all he may to yield equal juſtice unto all, yet can 
there not but great jbuſcs, lurk i in fo inword and 
. abſolute a privilege. Spenſer. 
Amy inward friends abhorred me. Job, xix. 19. 
4. Seated in the mind. 

Princes have but their titles for their glories, 
An outward honour for an intard toil; 
And for unfelt imaginations, 


They often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Bbeteſp. 
T'NWARD, In werd. 1. J. 


— 7 . 


*. Auy' thing within, generally the W 


Seldom has this ſenſe a fingular. 
2 Then ſacrificing, laid 


The inwards, and their fat, with incenſe firew'd 


8 the cleft wood, and all due rites perform 5 
Ilton. 
They eſteem them moſt profitable, becyuſe of 
— 2 5 great * ol fat upan their inwards. 
Mortimer. 
2. Intimate; near acquaintance, Little uſed. 
Sir, Twas an inward of his; a ly fellow was 
che duke; and know the cauſe, oEhis vithdraw= 
| ing. 1 Sbaleſp. 
x NWA RDLY, in -wirdi8, adv. from inward. I | 
* In the heart; privately. * 
That which inwardly cach man ſhould be; the 


S | Inwraypedinfoul ſmoak. 


1 bleed inwardly for my lord. 

} Meantimethe king,chongh imeordyhemourn' d, 
In potup triumphant to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 

2. * =o arts within; internally. 

nedick, like covered fire, 
o away in ſighs, waſte inwardly. Shakeſp. 
Cantharides he ——— both outwardly and 
imvardly. Arbutbnot. 

3. With 3 or concavity. 

I'xwaRDNESS, In'-werd-nls. n. J. [from in- 
ward.) Intimacy; familiarity. 


You know, my ird and love 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. Shak. 


eveaved, part. pall. incuove, inauo ven, Or ix- 
_ weaved. Tin and aveave.) 


forms part of the texture. 
A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, 
| Tewoven with an ivy winding trail. 8penſer. 
Down they caſt 
Their crowns, inewove with amaranth and gold. 
Milton. 
And o'er foft palls of purple grain unfold 
| Rich tap'ſtry, ſtiffen'd with inwoven gold, Pope. 
2. To intertwine; to complicate. 
The roof 


| | Of thickeſt covert was inwoven ſhade. Milton. 


ToInwo/ op, in- . wv, a. [in and wood.] 
To hide in woods. Not uſed, 
He got out of the river, inwooded himſelf ſo as 
the ladies loſt the marking his ſportſulneſs. Sidney. 
To InwRaA'e, in-rap'. v. a. [in and wrap.] 
1. To cover by involution ; to involve. 


And overthem Arachne high did lift 


Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtil net, 
Fairy Qucen. 
This, as an amber drop imoraps u bee, 
Covering diſcovers your quick ſoul; chat we 
May in your through; ſhine front our hearts 


thoughts ſee. Donne. 
2. To perplex ; to puzzle with difficulty or 
obſcurity. 


The cafe is no ſooner made than reſolv'd: if it 
bde made not ia trapped, but plainly and perſpicu- 
ouſly, acon. 
3. It is doubtful whether the following ex- 
amples ſhould not be exrap or inrap, from 
in and rap, rapio, Lat. to raviſh or tranſ- 
ort. 

L This pearl ſhe-gave me I do feel't and ſee't; 
And though * tis wonder that enwwraf's me thus, 


Yet tis not madneſs. Sbaleſp. 
For if ſuch holy ſong | 
Enzrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back, and fetch the age of cold. 
Milton. 


und UGHT, in- rd t. adj. [in and quroug bt. 1. 
Adorned with work. 
Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow, 
His mantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 
©» Inworought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Like to that fanguine flower infcrib'd with woe. 
| Milton. 
To: InwRt' Arus, In- rüth. v. . Lin and 
aursatbh.] Toſurround as with a wreath. 
Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with 
| beams. | 
Nor leſsthe bin of Peace imoreathes thy brow, 
Thomſon, 
JOB, 4zhdb'. u. 7 ¶Atlow word now much 
im uſe, of which 1 cannot tell the etymo- 
logy.] 


work. 1 * 
a. A low mean lucrative. bus affair. 


is « +  Arbuthnot. 
No check 3s Ven to bluſh, i hexrttothrob, 


— 1 ought to toltily, 


Al. 


7, Jos, dzh6b'. v. a. 
1. To ftrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inftry. 


2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. 


To IxW AVR, In- we! v. preter. inwove or in- 


. To mix any thing in weaving, ſo that it 


2. One who does chancework. 
JoBBERNO'WL, dzhôb“-bür-nôul. 1. . [mot 


Jo ckkEx, dzh 


Joco'sELy, dzh6-kb's-1 


Jaco'sENnEss, dzh6-kd's-nls. 
Joco'siTy, 4zh6-kds'-slt-y. 


JO'CULAR; dzh&k' -k 
Milton, 


71. Petty, piacung Work.; 4 piece of chance 


Save when "7 loſe a queſtion, or a jb. Popes | 
\ 


10 c 
Such patents as theſe never were with 
a-view of being a job, for the intereſt of 
lar perſon to ho heck bie Prey 


mage of the publick. 
A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp 8 


ment. 

As an aſs with a galled back was ſeedi 
meadow, a raven pitched upon him, 
bing of the ſore. 


Ng in a 
and fat ; jt%e 


L"Eftreny, 


Let peacocke and turkey leave jobbing their ba, 
Tof, 
The work would, where a ſmall irregularity of 


_=_ ſhould happen, draw or Job the edge int = = 


To n dzhdb'. 5. n. To play the lock * 


ber; to buy and ſell as a broker. 
The judge ſhall job, the biſhop bite the town, 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half * 


Jon's Tears, dzh#bz-terz. n. ſ. An 1 


Ainſworth, 


ng BBER, dzhöb'-bür. n. /. [from oh.) 


. A man who ſells ſtock in the public 
ds. 
So caſt it in the ſouthern ſeas, 
And view it through a jobber's bill; 
Put on what ſpectacles you pleaſe, 


Your guinea's but a guinea ſtill. Swift. 


n from jobbe, Flem. dull, and aa, 


nol, Sax. a head.] Loggerhead; block. 
head. 


And like the world, men's jobbernow!: 
Turn round u 7 their Jears, the poles, Hudibra, 
k'-ky. n. /. [from Jack, the 
diminutive of John, comes Fackey, or, az 
the Scotch, jockey, uſed for any boy, and 


particularly for a boy that rides race- 
orſes.] 


1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 


Theſe were the wiſe ancients, who heaped up 


greater honours on Pindar's joclies than on the 


poet himſelf. Aidiſe, 


| 7 A man that deals in horſes. 


A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 


To Jo'cxEyY, dzhök RN. v. a. [from the noun.) 
1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 

2. To cheat; to trick. 
JOCO'SE, dzhd-k&' 8. 


adj, | jocoſus, Lit.) 
Merry; waggiſh; given to jeſt. 

If the ſubject be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, and 
jocaſe or comical airs, ſhould be excluded, ,:{ 
young minds learn to trifle with the aft 
' folemnities of religion. Watt: 
J. adv. [from jc. 
Waggilhiy; z in jeſt; in game. 

Spondanus i imagines that Ulyſſes may poſiibly 
ſpeak aceſcly, but in truth Ulyſles never behaves 
with evitx. Brom, 


Fn / 


[from yacoſe.] Waggery; merriment. 
A laugh there is of 3 or indignation 
well as of mirth or joce// Brown's Vulg. En. 
1 lar. adj. [ jocularty 
Lat.] Uſed in jeſt; merry; . Wage 
Zi; not Terious : uſed bo of men and 


| thing 8. 


Tete Jocular ſlanders are often as mee 
as thoſe of deepeſt deſign. Governm. of the Tongue. 
The ſatire is a dramatick poem; the tl 
partly ſerious, and partly jocular. Dare. 
Good Vellam, don't be jocular. Adder 


| Joevia/nry, dzhdk-Ai: Far” [t-p. 1. /. Icon 
; He was now with his old friends, ke an old 


| favourite « a cunning tne aſter the fob is over. 


Jocular.) Merriment; diſpoſition to 165 84 
The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of - 
ours; when men could maintain . aces 


- and perſiſt unalterably at the efforts of jocularih. 
8 | o Brown's Yulgar Erfour!. 


JO'CUND, 


10 n 


jocuxd, dzdk'-kand. adj. [jocundus, Lat.) 
Merry; gay; airy ; lively. 
There's comfort yet; then be thou jocund. Sha. 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell. Sa. 
| on their mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund muſick charm his ear. Milton. 
Alexis ſhan'd his feRow-ſwains, 
Their rural ſports; and jocund ſtrains, Prior, 
Jo/cunDLY, dzhok'-kund-ly. adv. [from 
jocund.] Merrily ; gaily. 
He has no power of himſelf to leave it ; but he 
i :uined jocundly and pleaſantly, and damned ac- 
cording to his heart's deſire. South. 


2 to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe; to 
give notice by a ſudden puſh. | 
Now _ upright, jeg: me and cries, Do 


ks ou 
1 youth? Donne. 
This ſaid, he egg d ns good ſteed nigher, 
And ſteer d him gently toward the ſquire. Hudib. 
Il was pretty well pleaſed while I expected, till 
fruition. joxged me out of my pleaſing lumber, and 
I knew it was but a dream. 
Suden 1 jogg'd Ulyſtes, who was laid 
Faſt by my fide. . 
7 Jos, dzhög'. . *. a 
1, To move by ſuccuſſation ; to move with 
ſmall ſhocks like thoſe of a low trot. 
The door is open, Sir, there lies good way, 
Youmay be jogging while your boots are green. 
| . Shaleſp. 
Here lieth one, who did moſt truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move; 
So hung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might ſtill. jag on and keep his trot. Milt. 
2. To travel idly and heavily. | 
Jeg on, jog on the foot-path way, 
Aud. merrily heat the ſtile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 


Away they trotted together: but as they were 
Jogging on, the wolf ſpy'd a bare place about the 
dog's neck. L' Eftrange. 
Thus they jeg on, ſtill tricking, never thriving, 
And murd'ring plays, which they miſcal reviving. 


Drydi n. 

Joc, dzhög'“. 2. . [from the verb.] 
1. Apuſn; a flight ſhake ; a ſudden interrup- 
by a.puſh or ſhake ; a hint given by a 


As a leopard was. valuing himſelf wpon his 
party-coloured ſkin, a fox gave him a jeg, and 


that of a painted outſide. L' Eftrange. 
Nick found the means to lip a note into Lewis's 
hands, which Lewis as ſlyly put into John's pocket, 
N pinch or a jeg to warn him what he was 
r 
A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Cupid and gives me a jeg, 
And fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but ſweet Molly Mog. Swift. 
2+ A rub.; a ſmall ſtop ; an irregylarity of 
motion. . | 
How that which penetrates all bodies without 
_ the leaſt eg or obſtruRion, ſhould impreſs a mo- 
Uo on any, is inconceivable. Glanville : Scepſis. 
Joss, dzhdg'-gar. 1. / [from jeg. ] One 
ho moves heavily and dullxß. 
They, with their fellow joggers-of the ploug 
3 N 


Ts Jo dne= dzhöͤg J. v.. To ſhake. 
In che. head of man, the baſe oÞ the brain is pa- 
rallel to the horizon; by which there is leſs dan- 


A Jobnapple is a 
 Ipring. following, when moſt other fruit is ſpent: 
| are it for the cyder plantations. © Mortimer. 


* 
n . 1 ? 


- 


JOG, dzhog'. v. a. [ /chocken, Dut.] To | 


Norris. | 


Pope's Oy. 


Your fad tires in a mile-a, Shateſp. Winter's Tale. | ' 


whiſpered, that the beauty of the mind was above | 


Arbuthnot. | 


N. 


Ber of che two. brains jaggling, or ſlipping out of | 
andres, dzbdnipl. nf | 


good reliſhed ſharp apple the i 
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| To.Joix, dbei'n. v. a. 
1. To add one to anoth 


Woe unto them that join h » 
lay field to fleld. oy OL Bo vi 


Join them one to another into one ſtick, Ez-:4 
The wall was joined together unto the half. 
Neb. iv. 6. 


[ feinare, Fr.] 
er in contiguity. 


2. ap couple ; to combine. 
_ In this faculty repeating and joining together its 
ideas, the mind his il pes, vom Locke. 

3. To unite in league or marriage. 

One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 
Whom not our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies permit to join 
With any native of the Auſonian line. Dryd. An. 

4. To daſh together; to collide ; to encoun- 
ter: this ſenſe is to be found in the phraſe 
to jorn battle, in which, battle ſeems not to 
ſignify fight, but troops in array, commnt- 
tere exercitus, though it may likewiſe mean 

| Height, as, committere prælium. 

When they joined battle, Iſrael wasſmitten. 


I Som. iv. 2. 
They ſhould with reſolute minds endure, until 


1 
4 
. 


5. To aſſociate. 


Iſaiah. 


6. To unite in one act. 
| Our beſt notes are treaſon to his fame, 
|  Jeird with the loud applauſe of publick voice. 


 _ Thy tuneful voice with numbers join, 

Thy words will more prevail than mine- Dryden. 

7. To unite in concord. 

hee perfectly joined together in the ſame mind. 
I iCor. 

5 To act in concert with. 

Know your own int'reſt, Sir, where'er you lead, 

Wee jointly vow to jeia no other head. 


Dryden's Aureng. 
To Joix, dzhoin: v.n. 7 
| 1. Po grow to; to adhere; to be contiguous. 


: Fuſtus's houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. Act.. 
2. To cloſe; to claſn. 


home, that our armies jeiz not in a hot day. 
Shakeſp. Henry IV. 
Here's the earl of Wiltfhire's blood, 
W hom l encounter'd, as the battles join'd. Shakeſp. 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any other 
league. | | 
Should we again break thy commandments, and 
Join in affinity with the people? Ezra. 
4. To become confederate, 
| When there falleth out any war, they join unto 
our enemies, and fight againſt us. Exodus, 
Let us make. peace with him, before he join 


* 


| with Alexander againſt us. I. Mac 
4 Ev'n you yourſelf 
Juan with the reſt ; you are armed againſt me, 

li Dryden. 


Any other may jein with him that is injured, 
;- and affiſt him in ecovering ſatisfaction. Locle. 
Jobix RR, dzhoi'n-dor.' 7. / [from join] 
Conjunction ; Joining. Not uſed. 

| A contract of eternal bond of love, ; 

Confirm'd by mutual joinder- of your hands. Shak. 
Jo'1xnER, dzhoi'n-ar.. 1. . [from join.] One 
- whoſe trade is to make utenſils of wood 
q? compacted. 22 bas: . 
The people wherewith you plant ought to be 
; ſmiths, carpenters, and oizers. Bacon's Eſays. 
It is counted good workmanſhip in a joiner to 
bear his- hand 323 even. Moxon's Mech, Ex. 
To'1ntry,:dzhoi'n-er-yp. n./. [from joiner. ] 

Jae; is an art whereby fn pieces of wood 
are-ſo fitted and joined together by ſtrait lines, 
ſquares, miters, or any bevel, that they ſhall ſeem 


a wr tn 


they might join battle with their enemies, Koller. | 


Dryden. | 


- 


Look you, all you that kiſs my lady peace at | | 
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Jo nx Wot. re. . und ura, Lat. joiitarey 
re] : 
1. Articulation of limhs ; juncture of move- 
able bones in animal bodies. | 

Drophies and aſthmas, and joint racking rheums. 

Mittin, 

I felt the fame pain in the ſame joint. Tempe, 

2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion of 
the parts. 

The coach, the cover whereof was made with 
ſuch joint; that as they might, to avoid the weas 
ther, pull it up cloſe hen they liſted ; ſo when 

they would, they might remain as diſcovered and 
open- ſighted as on horſeback. Sidney. 
In joinery; jointe, Pr.] 
Strait lines, in joiners language, is called a font, 
thatis, twoplecesof Wood are ſhot, that is, plained, 
AToxon. + 
4- A knot or commiſſure in a plant. | 


5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up by 
the butcher. 

. In bringing a joint of meat, it falls out of your 
hand. Sri. 
6. Out of joint; Luxated ; ſlipped from the 
ſocket, or correfpondent part where it na- 

turally moves. - | 


3. 


Go near, and join thyſclf to this chariot. At. * Jo: 's thigh was cut bf joint, Gen. xxiii. 25, 
Thaw ſhalt-not be. joined with them in buriak | : y head and whole y was ſore hurt, and 


| | alſoone of my arms and legs put out of joint. Herb. 
7. Out of joint, Thrown into confuſion and 
diſorder ; confuſed ; full of diftarbance. 
Luhe time is out of joint, oh curſed ſpight ! 
That ever T was born to ſet itTight.” . Sal. 
JoinT, dzhoi'nt. adj. 
1. Shared among many. Throw ks 
Entertain no more of it, YE - 
Than a joint burthen laĩd upon us all. IAD. 
| Though it be common in reſpe& of ſome men, 
it is not fo to all mankind 3 but is the joint pro-—- 
| Perty of this country, or this pariſh, | . 


2. United in the ſame-poſſeſſion : as we ſay, 
' jJointheirs or cobeirs, jointbeirefſes or co- 
Heireſſes. | 
Phe ſun and man did ſtrive, 
Joint tenants of the world, who ſhould ſurvive. 
Donze. © 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; 
Man walk'd wich beaſt joiat tenant of the ſhade, 
' Pope. - 
3. Combined; acting together in conſort, 
On your joint vigour now, | 
My hold of this new kingdom all depends. Milian. 
In a war carried on by the joim force of ſo many ” 
nations, France could ſend troops. Addifon.. - 
To Joint, dzhotnt.'v. a. [from the noun.) © 
i. Toform-in articulations - 
The fingers are-jointed together for motion, and 
- furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles. Roy on the Creation. 
2. To form many parts into one. 
; Againſt the ſteed he threw - - + 
! His forceful ſpear, which hiſſing as it flew, 
Picrc*d through the yielding planks of 9 
, | "7 p y 0 Dry; . =, 
3. Tojoin together in'confederacy: Not uſed-· 


; The times 

+ Made friends of them, jointing their ſorte *gainft 

, Cæſar. a 8 Shoat:/p. * 
4- To dtvide a joint; to cut or quarter int 
joints. ; ee! 
, 1 He joints the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong 
Te helm flies off; and bears the Head —— — 
Johr dzboi'n- td. adj.” [ſrom foint.] 
Fulbof joints, knots, or commiſſures. 

1 Three cubits'high * ern 
The jo/4ted herbage ſhoots! *- 


Lg 1 


. 9 „ 


1 


ne, 


Joi, dzhoiH-tur- . . from fon A'l 
N ſort of plane. : | [2 * #7 70 | 1 
I be jointer is ſomewhat 1 tan the ſores - 


plane, und hath its ſole pete & ly ſirait: 'its-office | 
s to follow the fore · plane, and ſhoot an edge per- 

fectl ſtrait, when a joint is to be ſhot. ” Moxen. - 
£y © "1 0. 9 ts 72438 2 Jo'rnTLY; , 


Jo'1xTLY, dzhoi'nt-ly, adv. from joint.) | 
1. Together ; not ſeparate 


and after his death with the others jointly. S$i/ney. 


together, and jointly return their thanks to whom | 


| -2. In aftate of union or co-operation. 


= — the ſign of the leg. 


ar, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, 


Joie, becauſe of the brittleneſa. Mortimer's Huſb. 


To FJorsT, daboi'st. v. a. [from the ae.) 


Jo's ER; dahd' 


Pre 


101. 


I began a combat firit 7 him par tieulatly, 


Becauſe all that are of the church cannot jointly 
and equally work ; the firſt thing in polity re- 
quired is a difference of perſons in the church. 

Hooker. 

' The prince told him he could lay no claim to 

- his gratitude but deſired they might go to the altar 

only it was due. Adihiſon.” 
His name a great example ſtands, to ſhew 

How ſtrangely high endeavours may be bleſt, 


| 


| 


Where picty and valour jointly $2 Dryden. 
J0% 851 dzhoi'n<tris. n./. [from jointure.] 
One who holds any thing in jointure. 
Qur queen, 
Th' imperial Jaintreſ ; of this von ſtate; 
We've taken now to wiſe. . Hamlet. 
Joixxsrolor, dzhoi'nt-st01. a. 7 joint and 


tool.] A ſtool made not merely by inſer- 
tion of the feet, but by inſerting one part 


in another. 
He. rides the wild mare with the boys, and 
„ and wears his boot very 
Shakeſd. 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen a 
rude trunk, and perhaps the OY 


PEE (© tay Sits dpi in their way, 


that they might break noſes by falling. 


Arbuthnot. 


| JOINTURE, dzhoi'n-tshvr. n. J. Lointure, 


Fr.] Eſtate ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed 


after her huſband's deceaſe. 


The jointure that your king muſt make, 
"With ter dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd. Shak. 
The old counteſs of Deſmo al wth lived 


1589, and many years ſince, was married in Ed. 
ward the Fourth's time, and held her joiature from | 


all the earls of Deſmond ſince then. 
Raleigh*'s Hiſtory of the World. 

There's a civil queſtion us'd'of late, 
-Where-lies my jointure, where . 


What's property ? You ſect 2 
Pope. 


Or, in a Jointure, vaniſh from the heir 


JorsT,. dzhoi'st, *. /. [from joindre, Fr.) 


The ſeconda 
© Some wood is not 


am of a floor. 
to uſe for beams or 


The- kettle to the top was hoiſt, 
And there ſtood faſtened to a oi. 


Swift, 


-To:firin the ſmaller beams of a flooring. 


JOKE, dzh9'K. . /. [ jocus, Lat.] A jeſt; ; 


ſomething not ſerious. 
towns to towns with d of oak, 
ſe whole downsih. walls, tis all a joke / 

; death:thalllevel al... | Pope. 

Why ſhould publick -mockery in print, or a 

merry joke ee 

than 2 ecutions ? Watts. 
LC Jokz,dzh0'k. v. n. [ jocor, Lat.] To jeſt; 

to be merry in words and actions. 


Our neighbours tell me oft, in joking talk, 


Of aſhes, leather, oat-mcal, bran and When Gay. | 
2 ye [from jpte.} $I, | 


a merry | 
** . . firſt appearance i in the world 
wy bones jack pudding. Dermis. 
e grol, Sax.] 
C 


in the phraſe cheek; 
"TS WES nary | 


FF 5 cheek by jol, 


1 


i; 
N 


To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. 


Jo'LLIiNEgss, dzhdl'-ly-nis 
Jo'LLITY, dzh&-ly- 
1+ Gaiety 3; elevation of ſpirit. 


In. jollity the day ordained to be the laſt. Dryd. 
My heart was filled with 33 to ſee ſe- | 
veral dropping in the midſt of mirth 


JOL 
FR fo neon anne and your thin joles, fa- 


A man, who has digeſted all the fathers, lets a 
pure Engliſh divine go cheek by jo/e with him. 


Collier on Pride. 


2. The head ofa fiſh. 


A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: 
Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul! 
Is there no hope? alas! then bring the jorol. Pope. 

Red-ſpeckled trouts, the ſalttion's ſilver Jele, 
The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay / Trio. 


To JOLL, dzhôl. v. a. [from foll the head.] 


To beat the head againſt any thing; to claſh 
with violence. 
Howſoe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, 
thelr heads are both one: they Wr 
er. 
bern. tortoiſes envied the eaſineſs of 4 frogs, 
till they ſaw them jolled to pieces and devoured 


for want of a buckler, L' Eftrange. 
Jo'LLILY, dzhol'-1y- IF. adv. [from jolly.] In 
a diſpoſition to noiſy mirth. 
The goodly cnpreſs, jo/lily inclin'd, 


Is to the welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dry. Per. 


Jo'LLIinExT, dzhol'-lf-meEnt. n. . [from 


Joly. Mirth; merriment ; gaiety. 9 
Olcte. 
8 of mirth enough, though there were 


| She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent 


To feed her fooliſh humour and vain jo/liment. 


Fairy Queen. þ 
, [from jolh.]| 


He with a proud / commanded him to 
leave that quarrel only for him, who was only | 
worthy to enter into it. Sidney. 


2. Merriment ; feſtivity. 


With j joyance bring her,and with jollity. 


25 
There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful —_— | 


Wedded, with Theſeus, all in jollity. 
The brazen throat of war had 3 
All now was turn'd to jo/lity and game, 


Good men are never ſo ſurpriſed as in the midſt 
of their jo/lities, nor ſo fatally overtaken and caught 
as when the table is made the ſnare. 

With branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
u. 


* jelly. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 


r. Gay; merry; a cheerful; lively; ; jovial. 


v. i 
e. or che e It; iden? uſed:but | 
; , white 


4 


Our luſty Engliſh. 
Tbou with freſh 


: Noug 
| But free from puniſhment, as free ſrom ſin, 


Like a 3 , come 


Shaksſp. King John. 
O nightingale! 1 


hope the lover's heart doſt fill, 
While the jelly hours lead on propitious May. 


All my grieſs to this are j 
ht ſo ſad as melancho 


\ 


Ev'n ghoſts had learn d to groan; 


The ſhades lived jolly, and . king. 
This knight, inſpir'd by jo//y May, 
Forſook his eaſy couch at carly day. 
A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 
| And with his jolly pipe delights the 
2. Plump ; like. one 3 1 high health. 
He catches at an apple of Bodom, which thou 
be" . 4a eye with a florid, 


red, yet, upon the touch, it walf 
his hand auly with ſtench and foulteſs. 


43 


Soth. 


. ground. 


Milton. 


oVes. Frior. 


4 
{ To JoLT, dzhd&lt. v. a. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Seuth. | 


. dzh6V-ly, adj. [ joli, Fr. Joviaks, | 


Burton. | 


„ Tuvenal. 


u 


7% JOLT, dab . v. =, HI A ow not whence | Beg 
derived. ] To ſhake azacarriage on * JOTHAL 50 l. adj [ jovial, Fr. ies 


* 
- 


JOV 


Every little unevenneſs of the 
ſuch a 11. * of the chariot as to growd vill, 


of its motion 
Walt motion, as folting in a h hi, 
uſed in this caſe. 4 oct, may be 


Arbuth 
A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt 5 05 


von can bear, and how glad would 
could waft you in the wir © avoid faule ** et, 
To ſhak 
carriage does. 0 
Jour, dzhö'lit. 2. / 
violent agitation. 
The ſymptoms are, bloody water upon a ſudden 
or violeat motion. Arbuthnet on Die, 
The firſt jo/t had like to have ſhaken me out; 
but afterwards the motion was eaſy, Suff. 


J cn 22 1. /. [I know not 
whence deriv at head; a 
- blockhead. FO 
Fie on thee, folibead, thou can'ſt not read! 5a. 
Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce been ; 
reaſonable creature; for he muſt then have either 
had a joithead, and ſo there would not have bern 
body and blood enough to ſupply his brain with 
ſpirits; or he muſt have had a ſmall head, and 
ſo there would not have been brain enough for 
his buſineſs. Grew, 


1 dzhung-kit1. 2. /. ¶ jonguille, Fr, 

A ſpecies of daffodil. Til — of thi 
lant are greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong 
weet ſcent. | Milkr, 

Nor gradual bloom is wanting, 

Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 

Low bent and — inward ; nor Jon quilles 

Of potent fra "Thomſen 5 Pets 

J O'RDEN, dzh An. ne fe Lon Hiercus, and 

den receptaculum.) A pot. 


[from the verb.] Shock; 


will allow 8 „and then we 
leak in your chi your chamberhe 
breeds fleas like a Shakeſp, 


This China jorden let the chief o'ercome 
Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly at home. Pope's Dunc, 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, 
hold ſmall-beer, or, in caſe of neceſſity, — for 


a Jorden. 
Jo'sern's Flowers, dzh6'-zIf's-flowrs. n. 72 A 
plant. Ain worth, 
To Jo'sTLE, dzhds1. v. a. [ ouſter, r.] To 
joftle ; to ruſh againſt. 
Jor, dzhdt'. n. J. Vare.] A point; a tittle; 
the leaſt quantity aſſignable. 
As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amen ready ſtill at hand did wait, 
luck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
Thar den in him was left no one corrupt jot. 
Fairy Quern. 
Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after, do it; 
' Detain no ze?, I charge thee. Shale. 
Let me not ſtay a jet from dinner; go, get it 
ready. Shake. 
This nor hurts him nor profits you a 11 
Forbear it thereſore; give your cauſe to _ 


This bond doth give thee here no- -d hay 
The words ry d give are a pound Shak. 
gue not . 
Aging Os » n 5 hand, or will; nor bate one ji 
heart.or hope ; but till bear up and ſteer 
Right onwards. 
Lou might, with jet as much juſtice, hang 
me up becauſe Im eld, as beat me Im 
impotent. 8 LA 
A man may read the difcourſesof a very rat 
author, r 


The final event will not be one jet lefs the — 
ſequence of our own choice and a for C 
baving from all eternity foteſeen — 
what that event ſhalt be. 


— — % 
1 


1. Ude 


„ „01 


nn Vc ringe 


=_ vigation of Hanna and of H 


1 7 0 -U 


Vader the influence of Jupiter. 
. "The fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced by 


the planets, and arc eſteemed martial or jovial, ac- 


+ Zrding to the colours whereby they anſwer theſe 
planets. | Brown's YVulgar Errours. 

4. Gay 3 airy ; merry. 

x lord, neck ober your rugged looks, 

Be bright and fevial mong your gueſts. Shakeſp. 
Our jovial ſtar reign'd at his birth. Shakeſp. 
' "Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, in- 

the company, into which they come, to be 

- fad and ill-dilpoſed ; and contrariwiſe, others of a 
jovial nature diſpoſe the company to be merry and 
cheerfol. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
Ibs odes are ſome of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the reſt jovi or bacchanalian. Dryd. 
Perhaps the jeſt that charm'd the ſprightly 

crowd, . | 

And made the jovial table laugh ſo loud, 

Jo ſome falſe notion ow d its poor pretence. Prior. 


Jo'SIALLY, dzh6 -vyal-F. adv. [from jovial.] 
Merrily; gaily. 

Jo'v1aLness, dzh0-vyal-nls. n. /. [from Jo- 

' vial]. Gaiety; merriment. 

JoVISANCE, dzh&-j-sans. u. fe Lrejouiſſunce, 

Fr.] Jollity 3; merriment ; feſtivity. Obſo- 


lete. | 
Colin, my dear, when ſhall it pleaſe thee ſing, 


A thou wert wont, ſongs of ſome jouiſance ? 
Thy muſe too long ſlumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled alleep through love's miſgovernance. Spen. 


Jo'VRNAL, dzhùür-nuͤl. adj. | jour nale, Fr. gi- 
a 11 Ital.] Daily; quotidian. Out of 
Nom gan the golden Phœbus for to ſteep 
His fiery face in billows of the Weſt, | 
And his faint ſteeds water'd in ocean deep, 
, Whillt from their journal labours they did reſt. 
e | | Fairy Queen. 
Ee twice the ſun has made his journal greeting 
To th* under generation, you ſhall find TY 
Your ſafety manifeſted. Shakeſp. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
_ Stick to your journal courſe; the breach of 
cuſtom | 
breach of all. Shakeſp. Cymbeline. 
Jon A, drbdr'-ndl, x. /. CL journal, Fr. gi- 
, ornate, Ital.] |; 
1. A'Gary ; an account kept of daily tranſ- 
actions. BETS WES 
Edward kept a moſt judicious journal of all the 
. principal ges of the affairs of his eſtate. - 
Hayward on Edw. VI. 
Time has deſtroyed two noble journals of the 
— ack Arbuthnot. 


＋ Any paper publiſhed daily. 


JovxnaLtrsT, dzhür“näl-Ist. 2. /. [from jour- 


nal,) A writer of journals. 
JOURNEY, dzhvr'-ny. u. . [journte, Fr. 
1- The travel of a day. 

* 1 Duncan is afleep, = 

_ wnereto the rather ſhall this day's hard journ 
Soundly invite him. 81 2 
gcͤỹcarce the ſun 

Hach finiſhed half his journey. Milton. 
2, Travel by land; diſtinguiſbed from a voy- 
Me or travel by ſeen. 

Sa are the horſes of the enemy, 


= 


"In general journal bated-and brought low. Shakeſd. 


ore the · light of the pa. mankind travel- | 


Jen ke people in the dark, without any certain 
proſpe of the end of their Joumney, or of the way 
19 SR: n. 
Fab. or the promis d bids prepare -. 
The ſmooth-bair'd horkes and the rapid car. Pope. 
i tage from place to place. ; 


: Some, having a long journey from the upper re- Wh 


gious, would. float up and down a good While. 


Burnet. 
+ .,. There 


Light of the world, the ruler of the year, 
; Nil 33thou de l thy radiant journics — ice 
| Prong every diſtant climate own, ( 
ob NM XVI. 
A Po 


9 
7 Ta” | a. 
7-4 * 3 < , 4 7 F # %* - 
4 ”, # * 


C 


| 


' 


| 
1 


ö 
| 


1 


, 


' Shateſp. Macheth. | 


| 


5 


| 


1 


| 


JOY 


That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen | 


'The greateſt prince, the brighteſt-queen, Prior. 
To Journey, dzhür-ny. v. u. (from the 


noun.] To travel; to paſs from place to 
place, | 


Gentlemen of good eſteem 
Are Journeying to ſalute the emperor. Shakeſp. 
: We are journeying unto the place, of which the 
Lord laid, I will give it you. Numbers. 
Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
NL. love deſcend, and journey down the hill; 
Not panting after growing beauties, ſo 
ſhall ebb on with them whohomeward go. Dorne. 
I have journeyed this morning, and it is now the 
heat of the day; therefore your lordſhip's diſ- 
courſes had need content my ears very well, to 
make them intreat my eyes to keep open. Bacon. 
| Over the tent a cloud ; 
Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, 
Save when they journey. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. | 
Having heated his body by journeying, he took 
cold upon the ground. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Jo'vxnEvy man, dzhar'-nj-man. u. ſ. [ journ#e | 
2 day's work, Fr. and man.] A hired work- 
man; a workman hired by the day. 
They were called journeymen that wrought with 
others by the day, though now by ſtatute to be 
extended to thoſe likewiſe that covenant to work 


in their occupation with another by the year. 
Cowell 


Players have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I 


have thought ſome of Nature's journeymen had 


made men, and not made them well. Shak. Hamlet. 
I intend to work for the court myſelf, and will | 
have journeymen under me to furniſh che reſt of the 
nation. Adiiſon, 
Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take-the 
buſineſs into his hands: we muſt ſtarve or turn 
Journeymen to old Lewis baboon. Arbuth. Fobn Bull. 
Jo'urnty woRkx, dzhar'-ny-wark. n. /. | jour- 
nee, Fr. and wort.] Work performed for 
hire ; work done by the day. | 
Did no committee fit, where i 
* cut out journeywork for thee ? 
And ſet thee a taſk with ſubornation, . 
To ftitch up ſale and ſequeſtration? FHudibras. 
Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at jour- 
neywwork to her neighbours. Arbuthnot's Fobn Bull. 
JovsrT, .dzhou'st. n. /. [jouft, Fr.] Tilt; 


| 
tournament ; mock fight. It is now writ- f 


ten leſs properly 7u/t. | | 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jouft and tournament. Milton, Paradiſe Loft. 
To JovsT, dzhou'st. v. a. | joufter, Fr.] To 
run in the tilt. - 
All who ſince - 
ouſted in Aſpramont or Montalban. Milton. 
Jo wi ER, dzhow'-lar. 2. , [perhaps corrupt - 
ed from hoxwler, as making a hideous noiſe 
after” the game, whom the reſt of the pack 
follow as their leader.] The name of a 
hunting dog or beagle. 
See him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill- coupled: jowler lugs him till 
Through kedges, ditches, and through all this ill. 
a Dryden. 
Jo'wTER, dzhow'-tür. u. /. [perhaps cor - 
rupted from jolter.] * 8 
Plenty of fiſh is vented to the fiſh- drĩvers, whom 
we call ;owoters. FE © IN SS Crew. 
JOY, dzhoy'. u. ſ. [joye, Fr. giogia, Ital.] 
1. The paſſion produced by any happy acci- 
dent z gladneſs ; exultation. _ | 
Fey is a delight of the mind, from the conſider- 
ation of the preſent, or aſſured approaching poſ- 
ſeſſion of a good. l. 
There appears much jey in him; even ſo much, 
that joy could rot ſhew itſelf modeſt enough with- 
out a badge of bitterneſs. Shakeſp. 


ould not be ſuch heavineſs in their de- 
ſtruction, as ſhall be jey 


| 


2. Gaiety ; merriment; feſtivity. 


ö 6 


| 


| 


[ 


over them that are per- 
2 Fler. | 
- ++. : 


2 * 


1 


J 0 1 
The lightſome paſſion of jog was not that trivial, 
vaniſhing, ſuperficial thing;that only gilds the ap- x 


prehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the 44-4 


The roofs with joy reſound ; 


And hymen, is hymen, rung around. Dryden. 
3. Happinefs ; felicity- 


My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lade, 
I wiſh you all the joy that you can wiſh. 'Shatefp. 
Come, love and health to all; 

Then I'll fit down: give me ſome wine: 
I drink to the general joy of the whole table, Shat. 
Almeyda ſmiling came, | 

Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd ; 
But now, no longer foes, they gave me ey 
Of my new conqueſt. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
The bride, ; 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by her ſide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace, 
Came glitt'ring like a ſtar, and took her place 
Her heav'nly form beheld, all wiſh'd her en; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their wiſhes all 
* employ. Dryden. 
4. A term of fondneſs; 
Now our joy, 
Although our laſt, yet not our leaſt young love. 
What ſay you? Sbaleſp. King Lear. 


To Joy, dzhoy'. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
rejoice; to be glad; to exult. . 
Sometimes I joy, when glad occaſion fits, ' 

And maſk in mirth like to a comedy ; 
Soon after, when my jey to ſorrow flits, © + 
I will make my woes at Spenſer. 
I cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 2 
Where our right valiant father is become. 
V-” Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
He will joy over thee with ſinging. Zepb. iii. 17. 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God 
of my ſalvation. Hab. iii. 18. 
Exceedingly the more joyed we for the joy of 
Titus, becauſe his ſpirit was refreſhed by you. 
2 Cor. vii. 13. 
They laugh, we weep ; they joy while we la- 
ment. | | Fier. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but 
he joyeth the more; and no man im his 
ws but he grieveth the leſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 4 
Well then, my ſoul, joy in the midſt of pain; 
Thy Chriſt that conquer d hell, ſhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juſtice with his love, Wotton. 


n 
In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, 7 
And thy fair Eve. _ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Their chearful age with honour youth atterids, 
Joy d that from pleaſure's flav'ry they are free. 
To Joy, dzhoy'. v. a. FT 
1. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. * 
Like us they love or hate, like us they know 
To joy the friend, or grapple with the foe. Pros. 
2+ To gladden ; to exhilarate. - * 
She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her 
eyes and joy her thoughts with the converſation 
of her beloved ſiſter. Wien IT 
My ſoul was jey d in vain; | 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. Pope. 
3. [Jouir de, Fr.) To enjoy; to have happy 
poſſeſſion of. 1 
Let us hence, t 1 
And let her joy her raven- colour d love. 
| : Sbal. TH. Andr, 
Il might have liv'd, and joy'd immortal bliſs, _ 
Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee. Milt. 
T' uſurper joy'd not long N 
His ill-got crown. Dryden: Spaniſs Friar. 
Joy Ax cx, dzhoy-Ans. 2. . [ joiant, old Fr. 
Gaiety ; feſtivity. Obſolete. . = 
Bring home with you the glory of her gains g 


A 


- There 


_ DAM CER. 


10 1 
2 rr ——— 950 | 
Al all his $ ingly joyance» Spenſer. 
Jo'rvur, dzhoy-fül. adj. joy and full.) 
1. Full of Joys glad ; exulting. 
They b the king, and went unto their 
5 glad of heart. 1 Kings. 
My ſhall be 5e in my God. J. lxi. 10. 
2: Sometimes it has of before the cauſe of joy. 
Si brave companions from each ſhip we loſt : 
With ſails outſpread we fly th' un ſtrife, 
Sad for their loſs, but 185 of our life. Pope's Ody. 
Jo'yFULLY, gods J. adv. (from jayful.] 
With joy ; gladly 
If we no- more meet till we meet in heav'n, 
Then j my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinſmen, warriours all, adieu. Shat. | 
Never did men more jeyfully obey, 


Or ſooner underſtood the ſign to flic : 
With ſuch alacrity they bore away, | 


As iſ to praiſe them all the ſtates ſtood by. Dryden. | 


The good Chriſtian conſiders pains only as ne- 
ceſſary- paſſages to a glorious immortality ; that, 
this dark ſcene of fancied horror, ſees a 
cron and a throne, and everlaſting bleſſings pre- 
ed for him, joyfully receives his ſummons, as 
has long impatiently expected it. Wale. 
Jo“ rrurns ss, dzhoy-fal-nls. . . {from 
_. joxful] Gladneſs; jo 5 
, ES nab Land che God with joy- 
felneſe, and with gladneſs of heart, for the abun- 
dance of all things. Deut. 
Jo'vIESs, dzhoy'-lls. adj. [from joy.] 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure. 
A littlejoy enjoys the queen thereof; 
For I am ſhe, and altogether joy/e/e. Shakeſp. K. III. 
With. downcaſt eyes the zoyleſi victor fat, 
Revolving in his alter d | 
I The various turns of chance below.: | 
And now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. Dryd. Alexander's Feaſt. 
a. It has ſometimes of before the object · | 
Wich two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt ; 
. He looks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt ; 
_ -Forſakes his food, and, Pre for the laſs, 


3. Giving e : | 

A, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue : . 
Here is a babe; as loathſome as a taad. SS. 

lere Love his golden ſhafts employs; here lights 

His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigus here, and revels: not in the bought ſaules 

Of harlots, loveleſs, joyle/s, unendear d, 

Caſual fruition. | Milton's Par. Loft. 
I The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and if any others 
could fo invade this their incloſure, as to take hea- 
. by violence, it ſurely would be a very jeyle/ 


| 


ven 

poſſeſſion. ' of Piety. 

Men s 
That youth, and „and war are feylgſi to him. 


jo“ vous, .dzhoy'-bs. adj. Ljojeux, Fr.] 
1. Glad; gay; merry. 141 

Moſt joyous man, on whom the ſhining ſun 

Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did eſteem, 


birds frequent the lonely grove, 


And by nature ſtung, renew their love. Dryd. | 


Faſt by her flow ry bank the ſons of Arcas, 
Fav rites of heav'n, with happy care protect 
Ipbeirfleeey charge, and joyou;drink her wave. Prior. 


ae git as birds of cpm prime 
Thence led her 


- {© Round our death- bed ev'ry friend mould run, 


of- cur-conqueſt early won; 
mubciauawarts with envices tears 


ſpurns the growing graſs: 


"| To IRK, Erk*. v. a. [5rk work, Illandick.] 


_ Forth, about her dancing round. F. N. 
; Xx has of ſometimes before the cauſe of joy. | 


"IRE, 


Tezcacus'nnfls, lp-pèë-käk-ü-An'-A. ./ [An 
Indian plant.] | TY 
Ipecacuanba is a ſmall i ly contorted root, 
rough, denſe, and firm. One ſort is of aduſky greyiſh 
colour on the ſurface, and of a paler grey when | 
broken, brought from Peru: the other fort is a 
ſmaller root, reſembling the former; but it is of 
a deep duſky brown on the outſide, and white 
when broken, brought from the Braſils. The 
grey ought to be preferred, becauſe the brown is 
apt to operate more roughly. Hil: Mat. Med. 


IRA'SCEBLE, t-ris-g(bl. adj. [iraſcibilis, low 
Lat. iraſcible, Fr.] Partaking of the nature 
of anger. 
The #raſcible ns follow: the temper of the 
heart, end the concupiſcible diſtractions on the 
craſis of the liver. Brown. 

I know more than one inſtance of iraftible paſſions 
ſubdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

We are here in the country ſurrounded with 
bleſſings and pleaſures, without any occaſion of ex- 
erciſing our ira/cible faculties. . Digby to Pope. 
IRE, Fr. 3. /. [Fr. ira, Lat.] Anger; rage; 
paſſionate hatred. 

— She lik'd not his deſire; | 
Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. Sidney. 

If I digg'd op thy forefathers graves, 
And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
ſt could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart, Shak. 
Or Neptune's ie, or Juno's, that ſo long | 
- Perplex'd the Greek and Cytherea's fon. Milton. 
The ſentence; from thy head remov d, may light 
On me; ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe; 
Mel me! only juſt objeR of his ire. Milton. 
For this th' avenging pow'r employs his darts, 
And empties all his quiver in our hearts; 

Thus will perſiſt; relentleſs in his ire, 
Till the fair flave be render'd to his fire. Dryden. 
PREFUL, 1 adj. Lire and full.) Angry; 

»- TUTTOUS, 

he ireful baſtard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, Þſoon encounter'd. . Shate/p. 

By many hands your father was ſabdu'd ; 

But only flanghter'd by the irefu! arm 


Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakeſp. Henry VI. 
There learn d this maid of arms the ireful guiſe. 
| Fairfax. 


In midſt of all the dome misfortune ſat, 
And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate, 

And madneſs laughing in his irefel mood. Dryden. 
FREFULLY, Fr-füäl-Y. adv. [from ire.] With 
ire; in an angry manner. 

TRIS, V-rls. u. 7 [Lat.] 
I: The. rainbow. ; 
Beſide the ſolary iris, which God ſheweth-ants 

Noah, there 1s another lunary, whoſe efficient is the 


moon. B. con. 
2+ 1 of light reſembling the 
rainbow. 


When both bows appeared more diſtin, I mea- 
ſured the breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. 10/; and 
the breadth of the red, yellow, and green in the ex- 
terior irir, was to the breadth of the ſame colours in 
the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Optichs. 

3. The circte round the pupil of the eye. 
4 Theflower-de:luce. 
| Jris all hues, roſes and jeſſamine. Milton. 


| This word is uſed only imperſonally, it irks 
me 3 mihi pene eſt it gives me pain; or, 1 
am weary of it. Thus the authors of the 
accidence ſay, tedet it ir keth. PAR 
Come, ſhall, we go and kill us venifon ? 
And yet it ird me, the poor dappled fools 


„ FI 


Have their round haunches gor d. SUS. 
It iris his heart he cannot be reveng d. Sp. 
I' aRsomt, er. Süm. adj. [from ir i.] Weari- 


r 
r 


grodge our happy end, and-wiltr it theirs. 


| 


| 


Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 


, 


| 


| 


Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entertain 


T's KSOMENESS, 6&rk'-shm-nls, N. he [from iri. 


IRON, Nörn. u. /. [haiarn; Welſh 


ſome ; tedioue ; troubleſome; toilfome ; | 


| 


tireſome ; unpleafing. en 
| ' 1 kno ſhe is an ir4ſowe brawlipg ſcold. Shoie?. 


4 5 * 


ſome to that illuſtrious body. 
I'RxSOMBLY, erk “süm- f. adv. [from jrk/an,, 


I. A metal common to all parts of the world, 


of a loadſtone, and to be fo 


+» ſeveral thin plates, placed parallel to each other. 


Bury with thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe ſlaves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shateſp. Coride 


Len, V-bro. ad;. 


1 Made of iron. 
others not polite, but av if powdered vn 0 


2. Reſembling iron ia coloux. 


IR O 
Since that thou can'ſt talk of love 


Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me 


I will endure, Sbaleſp. . 
Where he may likelieſt find . 4s you lite, 


ſo well, 


The iri/tme hours till his great chief return. Mit 
For not to irbfome toil, but to delight ; 

He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd, Miles 
There is nothing ſo ir me as general diſcourſe, 

eſpecially when they turn chiefly upon words, 
Addiſon's SpeBatur, 


Frequent appeals ſrom hence have been very al. 


Swift. 
Weariſomely ; tediouſly. 


ſome.) Tediouſneſs ; weariſomeneſs. 


men, Sax. jorn, Erle.] "EY 


Though the lighteſt of all metals 


"man" , except 
tin, it is conſiderably the hardeſt 


; and when 


ure, naturally malleable : when wrought, 


into ſteel, or when in the impure ſtate from 
its firſt fuſion, it is ſcarce malleable, Mos 
of the other metals are brittle, while they 
are hot ; but this is moſt malleable as it ap- 
proaches neareſt to fuſion. 
gravity of iron 1s to water as 7632 is to 1000, 
It is the only known ſubſtance that is t. 


tracted by the loadſtone. Iron has greater 


medicina 
tals. 
Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of ire, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shaty}, 
If he ſmite him with an inſtrument of ire, fo 
that he die, he is a murderer. 


virtues than any of the other me- 


Numb. xxxv.16, 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
wn is a part of that 
of iron. Lick, 

In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, t 


| Wood warl, 
There are incredible quantities of irn flag in 
various parts of the foreſt of Dean. Ui 
Iren ſtone lies in ſtrata. Moodevard on Fal. 

I treated of making iron work, and ſteel work, 
Mexa, 


| Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron: 


as, a flat iron, box iron, or ſmoothing ron, 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Tron of a doit, doublets that hangmen would 


O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 
Put in their hands thy bruiling ir0- of wrath, 
That they may craſh down with a heavy fall 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. 
Sbg. Rich Ul, 
Can'ft thou fill his ſkin with barbed iron, ot fi 
head with fiſhſpears? Job, l. 7. 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound? 
For this with tort ring iron wreath d around . 


3. Chain; ſhackle ; manacle : as, he was put 


in irons. 
he dos entered into his ſoul. P/alms, Com. Proj 
His feet they hurt with ſetters: be was or 


irons : 


In iron walls they deem d me not ſecure. He 
Set me an iron crow; and bring it ſtraigbt 

Unto my cell. * Shateſp. Romeo and) oh 

Some are of an iron red, ſhining and poli 
te 

Poll-catsand weeſe!s do a great deal of inju | 

warrens; the way ol taking them is in hutchss | 

iron traps. . | Morin 


AI 


The ſpecifick, 


Hill. 


D * 1 
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dy 


ENA IRR | I R. R 


— 


>of fone of a dark iron grey colour, but The principal affect ian 3c ; 
SS e ied een abe 
Some of them arc of an iro, = — ink, 2 _ r in this. Brown's Vale Err A weak unequal faction may animate a govern- 
| ; 4 rd on ils. | 2. Beams li , 4 ” . g . 
Harſh; ſevere; Tigid ; miſerable ; calami- Love not 10% emitted, ment but when it grows equal in ſtrength, and «+ 


irits ? : a . | 
* + as, the iron age for an age of hardſhip Irradience virtual, or —1 2 : — 7 they mix reconcileable by animoſity, it cannot end without 


| : Milton. | ſome criſis. Temple. 

- nd wickedneſs. Theſe ideas may be found | 7, IAR Ab Ir-rY.4 N There are no faQione, chough- irrecenvileble to 
re or Teſs iu all the following examples. . E IT-x4 yAt. w. a. [:rradio, Lat.] 10ugt 5 ö 

my vigorous vrg ns waiting il behind, I, 7 with light emitted upon it; to 3 are not united in their ties 

if * 8 « 2 king, Craſbaw. When he thus perceivesthat theſe opacous bodies . Not to be made conſiſtent 2 it has evith or to. 

1 el Orpheus ſing do net hinder the eye from judging light to have | he wasſtrifily virtuous herſeli, ſo wenka 

Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, an equal plenary diffuſion through the whole place] Put che beſt conſtruRion upon the words aud ac- 


. it irradi : a i f her neighbours, except where they were 

: BEET roms Plto's cheek ut irradiates, he can have no difficulty to allow air, | ng ot 

1 dell grant what love did ſeck. Alter, _ ry 3 to be every where mingledd l to the es: ales — 

| iron years of wars and d e SB i Digby on Bodies. f oa wt ar | . 
wb 8 r down to 9 un not 2 converting but a er * ſuch _ the af © 1 -oppote is WP — 3 

My fame ne er knew a ſtain of diſhonour. Notve. an-one as irradiates and puts a circle of glory about | 0 1 yr A yu pt er 
— enn an es rod, the head of him upon whom it deſecnds. South. not offer any thing farther in ſupport of the one, 


bs —— — God. Pepe, 2. To enlighten ; to illumine ; to illuminate. or in diſproof of the other. Rogers. 


a a Celeſtial light . This eſſential power of gravitation or attraction | 
4 1 "IS ul inward,and the mind through all her pow'rs 5 2 2 — il 
g , ' adi 7 . th lan O : : 2 
. Dry'd an 1 bowl, and thought 1 diſperſe. t eyes all — | All that can be tranſmitted from the ſtars is 
| T' exh bot ws rr 3. To animate Dy heat or light, * _—_— ceountable, and irreconcilable 1 any 

1 . p oppr Pos Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, influence, ir- is opal rage py tri 3n-c1 a7 
5. Hard Fremde J] radiate, and put thoſe more {ſimple parts of matter RECONCULABLENESS,i-FCL-UD-GI3-ADIFDIS. 
will converſc with iron-witted fools, into motidn. Hal n. /. [from irreconcilable.) Impoſſibility to 
- And unreſpecive boys: none are for me, 4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. be reconciled. 

That look into me with conſiderate eyes. Shakeſp. N i - IRRECONCI'LABLY, ir-r&k-an-8#1-4b-ly. adv. 

1 p he o weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtore : LY | 

7 . . prom the noun.] Our ſhrines irradiate, or imblaze the floor. Pope, — eee, err ad- 
1. To | . , ; ; mitting reconciliation. . 
2. To ſhackle with irons. | IRRADIATION, Ir-ra-d5-4'-ghtin. n. /. Lirra- IRxECONCTILED,: ir-r&k -u n-alld. adj. Lia and 


11 o'N1C 41, {-r6n'-n$-kial. ad lj. Cironi ques Fr. dia ion, Fr. from irradiate.] 


a nciled.] Not atoned. f 

: þ The act of emitting beams of light. _— -jxax F - OSS 

from #ronp.] Expreſſing one thing and mean- 2 5 3 8 ng A ſcrvant dies in many #rreconciled iniquities, | 
ing another; ſpeaking by contraries. It light were z body, it ſhould drive away the 8 


; : 1 air, which is likewiſe a body wherever it is ad- . , 44+ 
In this fallacy may be compriſed all jronical | mitted; for within the arr ſphere of the irra- IsxECO'VERABLE, irre-küw-ür- Abl. ad. Lin 


miſtakes, or expreſſions receiving inverted ſigni- rr : 3 and recoverable.] | 
cations. Brown, | tion of it, there is no point but . 1. Not to be regained; not to be reſtored 4 
[ take all your ironicel civilities in a literal ſenſe, The generation of bodies is not ef- ed by | or repaired, WA | 
_ andſhall expect them to be literally * | radation, or anſwerably unto the ES of Time, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecoverable+ the 


wift. . f . moment juſt fled by us, it is impoſſible to recal. | 
Tro'micatLy, t-ron'-ng-kil-p. adv. [from Fu —— FOND — 8 * : J Rogers. 
ironical.] By the uſe of irony. x Brows's Vulger Erreers. 2. Not to be remedied. $5. F : 
Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of Del- . Illumination; intellectual li ght . irrecoverable loſs of Wr | 

: cipal value. 


Ber te be the wiſeſt man of Greece, which he The means of immediate union of theſe intel- a 2 
would turn from. himſelf ironically, ſaying, There Heil: objects to the underſtanding, are ſometimes | fal. anf every many that would not trifle garay 
. could be nothing in him to verify the oracle, ex- divine and ſupernatural, as by immediate irradia- ra e Nene Rh 


cept this, that he was not wiſe, and knew it ; and : with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire. Tillot/ox. 
= ds were not wiſe, and knew it not. Bacon. oo 0 2 F f * ale. Tar ECO'VBRABLY, ir-r&-kdv'-ur-ab-ly. adv. 
The dean, ironically grave, IRRATIONAL, ir-rash'-6-nal, adj. Lirra- [from irrecoverable.] Beyond recovery; paſt 
dal dunn d the fool, and laſh'd the kna ve. Swift. | tienalis, Lat.) : hes 5 | 
lzoxno'scer, F-irn-ming-gar. u. J. (iron | 3» Void of reaſon ; void of underftanding; O dark, dark, dark-amid' the blaze of noon ; 
and monger.] A dealer in iron. OE faculty. Trrecov' rably dark, total ecliple, Avonif 
T's -arn- . . I | $ degan 35S Without all hope of day. Milton's Agoniſes. 
| wes, I ood Hh 2 N. E woos 2 go ages ＋ but diſcord firſt, The credit of the Exchequer re gr loſt 
Sadem 1 4 Daughter of fin, among th' irrational by the laſt breach with the bankers. . 
link in water. It grows in America. Dran 8 Milton's Par. Loft Y — * 


Robinſon Cruſoe. , { IRREDU'CIBLE, lr-re-dd-slbl. adj. Lin and re- 
TronworT, F-ra-wirt. a. . [ fderitic, Lat.] | And news, and rakes nd reaſons and diem; __ 4252275) Net to be brought or reduced, 


110 pant, 8 | Mille 57 Trrational till then. Milton's Par. Loft. of 2 uy 52 * on pad... = Boyle. 
our, Ter J. adj. (from iron. ] Made of |, Abſurd; contrary to reaſon. Ian en r lr-re-rä- gl · bf At- F. v.. 
- won; -partaking of iron. Since the brain is only a part tranſmittent, and « 4 


2 2 they are under is rea], arid that 70 chat humours oft are precipitated to the lungs be- 2 8 refra 2 Strength of argument 
te but imaginary: it is not ſtrange if the Wa, brain, no kind of benefit not to be retuted. ö 8 
irony chains have more ſolidity than the contem- | ney ten doban ride” Fe, — 5 a IRREFRA'GABLE, [r-r&f-fri-gabl. adj. (ir- 
Plative. . Hlammond's Fundamentals. N Harvey on Conſumptions. refragabilis, ſchool Lat. irrefragable, Fr. 
Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated I ſhall quietly ſubmit, not withing ſo irrationat | Not to be confuted; ſuperior to argumen 
. with vitrjolick falrs, diflolve the bady of one me- thing as that every body ſhould be deceived. Pope. -oppoſition. i g 
tal, ſuppoſe iron, put into the ſprivg ; and depoſit, | f lrrdsh“-Z- al- & Strong and irrefragable the evidences of Chriſtia- 
in lieu of the deny, particles. carried off, coppery.| IX RATIONA LITYIF-T sh'-6-nal-it-y.n/- [from | nity muſt be: they who refiſted them woald reſiſt 
particles, d Woodward on Foffils,.| irrational.) Want of reaſon-- every thing. Atterbury's Sermons. 
IRONY, ?-ran-F, 1. J. [ironie, Fr. tegarla.] IRRA'TIONALLY, [r-rash -6-n4l-lF. adv. [from | The danger of introducing 1 28 
A mode of ſpeech in which the meaning is | irrational. ] Without reaſon; abſurdly. was urged as an irrefragable rcaſon working by 


— 


contrary to che words: as, Bolings Ian rcILAAMABTLR, ir-r&-kli'm-4bl. adj. Lin | flow degrees. Swift. 
man. 8 | : * ro 4 and ee — reclaimed; D ee 
o grave.a body, upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion, not to be changed to the er. irrefragable.] With force above con on. 

— ould not -deal in irony, or explain their meaning As for 4 That they denied a future ſtate is evident from 


by contraries, . expect their calumnies will continum. St. Paul's reafonings, whichere of no force but only 

biel; Pcs "ay Auge Freehalder; on that ſuppoſition, as Origen largely and irrefre- 

 IRRECONCYTLABLE, ir-r&k-dn-8fAbl. adj. [ir | gably proves. Y Atterbary. 
| I reconciliable, Fr. in and reconcilables] ]! | IKREPU TABLE, k- -t. adj, Urrefute- 

or beams of light upon z. eee ede 3 to kindneſs; not to be — be overthrown by ar- 
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. Contrary to religion. 


IRR 
IRRE'GULAR, tg. gd. lr. adj, [irregulier, | 
Fr. irregularis, Lat.) | 


i. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. 
. Ihe am'rous youth a 


Obtain'd of Venus his deſire, 1 
| Howe'er ir r his fire. Prior. 
a. Immethodical; not confined to any cer- 


tain rule or order. v 
Ibis motion ſeems excentrique and irregular, yet 


not well to be reſiſted or quieted, X. Charles. 
Regular | | 
Then moſt, when moſt irregular they ſeem. 


94 | Milton. 
The numbers of pindariques are wild and irregu- 
Ar, and ſometimes ſeem harſh and uncouth. Corley. 
3. Not being according to the laws of virtue. 
A ſoft word for vitious, 
InzeEGULA'RITY, Ir-r6g-gh-lar'-It-F. =. /. 
—_ "ite, Fr. from rregular.} 
1. Deviation from rule. 
2. Neglect of method and order. 
This irregularity of its unruly and tumultuous 
motion might afford a beginning unto the common 
opinion. Brown. 
As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown to- 
-- gether with ſo much 9 and conſuſion, 
they form a great variety of hollow bottoms. Adi. 
3. Inordinate practice; vice. | 
*- Religionis ſomewhat leſs in danger of corruption, 
while the ſinner acknowledges the obligations of 
his duty, and is aſhamed of his irregularities. Rogers. 
IRR“ GCULARLx, Iir-rég-guͤ- luür- ly. adv. [from 
irregular.] Without obfervation of rule or 


Phaeton, 
By the wild courſes of his fancy drawn, 
From Eaſt to Weſt irregularly hurl'd, 
| Firſt ſet on fire himſelf, and then the world. Dryd. 
__ * 'Your's is a ſoul irregularly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 


lt may give ſome light to thoſe whoſe concerns 
_ for their little ones makes them fo irregu/arly bold 
as to conſult their own reaſon, in the education of 
their children, rather than to rely upon old cuſtom. 
2 : Locke. 
' To IRRE'GULATE, Ir-règ'-gu- lat. v. a. [from in 
and regula,. Lat.] To make irregular ; to 
diſorder. Th Phe fan | 
Its, fluctuations are but motions ſubſervien:, 
which winds, ſhelves, and every interjacency ir- 
. regulates. _ . : - 3 Brown. 
"IKRE/LATIVE, Ir-rEl'-la-tlv. adj. [in and rela- 
tivus, Lat.] Having no reference to any 
thing; ſingle; unconnected. | 
* _ Separated by the voice of God, things in their 
4 ſpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, and 
irrelative ſeminalities. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
I8RELYG10N, jr-re-lidzh'-an. u. /. Hirreligion, 
Fr. in and religion.] Contempt of religion; 
impiety. | 
The weapons with which I combat irreligion 
are already conſecrated. Dryden. 
| We. behold every inſtance of prophaneneſs and 
defended and 


L 
irreligion, not only committed, but 


ee 1 Rogers. 
IRKEL1'GI0US; ir- re-Iidzh-üs. adj. (irre- 
lieux, Fr. in and religious.) : - 1 
1. Contemning religion; impious. 
Tube iſſue of an irreligiovs Moor. SID. 


-\ - Whoever ſees theſe irreligious men, ” 
Wich burthen of a ſickneſs weak and faint, 
.nc jo Butchears them talking of religion then, 
6X And vowing of their ſo 


71 


reproach is generally the portion of 
Saoutb. 


the impious and irreligioue. | 
Mherein that Script 


121 


Dryden. 


to ev'ry ſaint. | Davies, | 


-, - 


IRA 


direct, but may be let paſs as needleſs to be con- 
ſulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligious to think. * Hooker. 
Might not the queen's domeſticks be obliged to 
avoid ſwearing and irreligious profane diſcourle ? 
Swift, 
IRzEL1'G10USLY, Ir-r&-ldzh'-ds-ly. adv. 
[from irreligions.) With impiety; with ir- 
religion. | | 
IRRE'MEABLE, Ir-r#-my-ibl. adj. [irreme- 


The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. Dryden. 
IRREME'DIABLE, ir-r&-m@-dyibl. adj. Lirre- 
mediable, Fr. in and remediable.] Admitting 

no cure; not to be remedied. | 

They content themſelves with that which was 
the irremediable error of former times, or the ne- 
ceſſity 
A ſteady hand, in military affairs, is more re- 
quiſite than in peace, becauſe an error committed 
in war may prove irremediable. Bacon. 
Whatever he conſults you about, unleſs it lead 

to ſome fatal and irremediable miſchief, be ſure you 
adviſe only as a friend. Locke. 
IRREME'DIABLY,[r-r&-mE'-dyab-lF. adv.[from 

irremediable.) Without cure. | | 
It happens to us irremediably and incvitably, that 
we may perceive theſe accidents are not the fruits 
of our ur, but gifts of God. | | 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE, Ir-reE-mlis'-s1bl. adj. [inand 
remitto, Lat. irremiſible, Fr.) Not to be 
pardoned. | 
IRREMI'SSIBLEN 


| 


quality of being 
not to be pardoned. © | $5 
Thence ariſes the aggravation and irremiſſibleneſs 
of the ſin. Hammond on Fundamentals. | 
IRKE MOVABLE, Ir-rè-mòôv-Abl. adj. [in and 
remove.] Not to be moved; not to be 
_ Changed, | | 
He is irremo valle, e 
Ref lv'd for flight. Sbaleſp. Winter's Tale. 
IRRENO'WNED, Ir-rE-now'nd. adj. [in and 
reuown.] Void of honour, 
| wnrenowwned. 
For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame 


- 


Io fluggiſh floth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrezowned ſhame, 


| Fairy Queen. 
IRRE/PARABLE, Ir-r&p'-pErAbl, adj. Lirrepa- 
rabilis, Lat, irreparable, Fr.] Not to be 
recovered ; not to be repaired. | | 
Trreparable is the loſs, and Patience ſays it is not 
paſt her cure. . Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 
Toil'd with loſs irreparable. Milton. 
It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of, 
when we are prejudiced by the looks of thoſe 
| whom we do not know. 
Ihe ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, that 
piety and innocence cannot miſs of the divine pro- 
tection, and that the only loſs irreparable is that of 
our probity. 1 i SGartb. 
IRRE'PARABLY, ir- p“ pèr- Ab- ly. adv. [from 
' irreparable.) Without recovery; without 
F 
Such adventures artiſts irr . Boyle. 
' _  'The cutting off that time, E 
injurious to her, by 
and repleuy.] Not to be redeemed: A law 
term. . 1* . 
IRREPREHE'NS1BLE, Ir-r&p-prè-hén-slbl. adj. 
lirreprebenſibie, Fr. irreprebenſibilis, Lat.] 
Exempt from blame. "$3 
IRREPREHE'NSIBLY, ir-rèp- prè-hén-slbe ly. 


* 1 


of, God in any Read; or ſerveth nothing at all to 


K - - ” 
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»- 


abilis, Lat.] Admitting no return. | 


of the preſent hath'caſt upon them. Hooker. | 


Ess, {r-r&-mls'-sbl-nls. u. . 
krom irremiſible.] The 


We now ſay, 


Addiſon „ 


| whereby ſhe ſhould be nouriſhed, were irreparably | 
Decay of Piety, 
| IRREPLEVIABLE, Ir-r&-plé - vy - Abl. adj. [in 


| IRR 
fonzenest NTABLEIr-rfp-pri-ztny.; | 
; Abl 
. [inand repreſent.) Not to be fi * 
repreſentation. Bured by a 
God's irrepreſentable nature d | 
making fat 4d of God. 3 2 
. AFRS AT RANCS, lr · rẽ- pra tsh - Abl 7 
in and reproachable.] Free from ww...” 
free from reproach. a a blame; 
He was a ſerious ſincere Chriſtian 


nocent, irreproachable, nay, uk 


exemplary life, - 
. | | Atterby 
Their prayer. may be, that they may rai: 'y, 
and breed as irreproachable a young family az Py, 
parents have done. * 
IRREPRO'ACHABLY, lr- re- pro tsli-Ab-A5. 4% 
[from irreproachable.] Without As 
without reproach. 
IRREPRO'VEABLE, Ir-rè-prô'v-Abl. 44 
and reproveable.) Not to be blamed : 
reproachable. ; 
IRRESISTIBULITY, Ir-rè-zls“-tx-bll“ 
[from irręſiſtible.] 
ke "any ed 
e doctrine of irrgſſtibility of grace, if i 
acknowledged, there . ws. bo aff l 
gratitude. Hamm 
IRRESISTIBLE, Ir-ré-zls“-tIbl. adj. (irreff;. 
| ble, Fr. in and reſiſtible.] Superiour to 
oppoſition. | | | 
car doth grow from an apprehenſion of the 
Deity, indued with irre/tible power to hurt; and 
is of all affections, anger excepted, the unaptel 
to admit conference with reaſon. Healer, 
In mighty quadrate joia'd 
Of union irre/ſtible, | Milt, 
Fear of God is inward acknowledgement of u 
holy juſt Being, armed with almighty and irs 
[iftible power. =_ Tila. 
| There can be no difference in the ſubjects, where | 
the application is almighty; and irreſſfille, as in 
„ | Reger 
IRRES!STIBLY, Ir-rE-zis-tib-ly. adv. from 
» #rre/iſlible.] Ina manner not to be oppoſed, 
+ God zrreſiſtibly (ways all manner of events on 
. | Dryta, 
Fond of pleaſing and endearing ourſelves to 
thoſe we eſteem, we are irre/itibly led into the 
_ ſame inclinations and averſions with them. Aqui 
I8rRES1'STLESsS, Ir-re-zlst'-lls. adj. [A bar 
barous ungrammatical conjunction of two 
negatives.] Irreſiſtible; refiſtleſs. 
"Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irre flame 
Strikes Envy dumb, and keeps Sedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious. and the rebel awe. Gil. 
IKRE'SOLUBLE, Ir-r68'-86-labl. adj. (in and 
reſolubilis, Lat.] Not to be broken; net 
to be diffolved. | 
In factitious ſal ammoniac the common and 
urinous ſalts are ſo well mingled, chat both in tit 
open fire and in ſubliming veſſels they riſe togethe! 
as one ſalt, which ſeems in ſuch veſlels ing 
by fire alone. | Boe. 
InzE'SOLUBLENESS, Ir-r&s'-s6-10bl-nls. 2 . 


[i 
ir. 
t-y, x, ? 
Power or force . 


„ 


[from irre/oluble.) Reſiſtance to ſepara 
Ws 4 #1 OR 1 
Quercetanus has this confeſſion of the 2 


ludlengſ of diamonds. FRE | 
IAR Es LVE DI, lr-rE-zà“l- vèd- y. adv- U 
and reſolved.] Without ſettled dctemy 
nation. | Fs F 
Divers of my friends have thought it rang? 
hear me ſpeak fo irreſolvedly concerning o 
things, which ſome take to be the "279" | 
others the principles of all mixed bodies. , 
IrxE'SOLUTE,[r-rez-z0-lot. adj. (arreſotns : 
in and reſolute.] Not conſtant in pur” 
not determined. | 
| Were he evil-us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 


: 


' adv, (fromirreprebenfible.} Without blame. | 


Does an irreſolute purpoſe. Shabeſp- Henry Vi 


IRR 


debate, irre/olute 


Him, after long deb 
Gr thoughts re volv d his final ſentence choſe 


pit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To enter. | Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
To make refletions upon what is paſt, is the 
part of ingenious but irreſolute men. Temple. 
So Myrrha's mind, impelPd on either fide; 

+ Fakes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide; 
Trreſolute on which ſhe ſhould rely, 

At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryden. 

Inze"SOLUTELY, Ir-rez/-26-lat-ly. adv. [from 
irreſolute.} Without "firmneſs of mind; 
without determined purpoſe. 

Izx£50LUT1ON, Ir-r&z-O-lü-shün. . ſ. [irre- 

ſolution, Fr. in and reſolution.} Want of 
firmacſs of mind. 

It hath moſt force upon things that have. the 
Ightet motion, and therefore upon the ſpirits of 
men, and in them upon ſuch affections as move 
lighteſt ; as upon men in fear, or men in irre/olu- 

" fi08. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Trrefolution on the ſchemes of life, which offer 
' themſelves to our choice, and inconſtancy in pur- | 
ſuing chem, are the greateſt cauſes of all our un- 
Infesre crivE, Ir-r68-8pEk'-tiv. adj. [in and 
>*reſpeQrve.] Having no regard to any cir- 
eumſtances. | | 
Thus did the Jew, by perſuading himſelf of 
his particular irreſpective election, think it ſafe to 
run into all fins! Hammond. 
According to this doctrine, it muſt be reſolved 
wholly into the abſolute irreſpective will of God. 
Rogers. 
adv. 


| Jantses'CTIVELY, Ir-r&s-spëk“tlv-Iy. 


from irreſpective.] Without regard» to | 


-:- circumſtances. . 
le is convinced, that all the promiſes belong 
to him abſolutely and irręſpectively. Hammond. 


IRRETRIE'VABLE, Ir-r&tre-vabl. adj. [in and 
retrieve.] Not to be repaired; irrecover- 
able; irrepatable. 

TkxETRIE'VABLY; Ir-rE-tre-vib-ly. adv. 
- from, zrretrievable.} Irreparably ; irre- 
coverably. 
It would not defray the charge of the extraction, 

and therefore muſt have been all irretrievably loſt, - 
and uſeleſs to mankind, was it not by this means 
collected. 46 Woodward. - 


Ixz&'VERENCE; Ir-r& V r-Ens. 1. [irre- 
verentia, Lat. irreverence, Fr. in and reve- 

rence.] PRES | 

1. Want of reverence ;; want of veneration 
want of reſpec, 


2 
* 


Having ſeen our ſcandalous irreverence towards 


God's worſhip in general, tis eaſy to make appli- 
ceation to the ſeveral parts of it. Decay of Plety. 
They were a ſort of attributes, with which it 
„Kas a matter of religion to ſalute them om all 
.-.occaſions, and which it was an irreverence to omit. 


3 . Pope. 

2. State of being diſregarded. 
The concurrence of the houſe of peers in that 
fury can be imputed to no one thing more than 
to the irreverence and ſcorn the judges were juſtly 
in, Who had been always looked upon there as 
the oracles of the law. . Clarendon. 
InxzE'vERENT, ir-r6v'-ver-dnt. adj. [irreve- 
vent, Fr. in and reverent.] Not paying 
due bomage or reverence; not expreſſing 
or conceiving due veneration or reſpect. 
As our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which 
becometh ſaints; fo, if our familiarity with God 
do not favour of fear; it <draweth+too near that 
. irreverent confidence wherewith true humility can 
never ſtand. N . FHFaoler. 
4 _ Knowledge men ſought for, and eovered it from 
Ihe irreverent conſtryRion of the ignorant and ir- 
„ ——@  * - Role. 


2 
7 # *® 


5M 
a7 


_ Y 


fort as jewels of ineſtimableprice, fearing 


LR R 


| Witneſs the irreverent fon © 

Of him who built the ark; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard his heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. Ifen. 

Swearing, and the irreverent uſing the name of | 
God in common diſcourſe, is another abuſe of the 
tongue. Ray. 

If an irreverent expreſſion or thought too wanton 
are crept into my verſes, through my inadvertency, 
let their authors be anſwerable for them. Dryden. 


IRRE'VERENTLY, ir-r6v/-v6r-bnt-l4. adv.{from 
irreverent.) Without due reſpect or vene- 
ration. 

Lis but an ill eſſay of reverence and godly fear 
to uſe the goſpel irreverently. Govern. of the Tongue. 


IRREVE'RSIBLE, Ir-r&v&r'-stbl. adj. (in and 
reverſe.) Not to be recalled; not to be 
changed. . 

The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be 
produced before men and angels, and an eternal 
irreverſible ſentence be pronounced. Regers. 


IRREVE RSIBLY, Ir-r&ver'-s1b-1F, adv. [from 
irreverſible.) Without change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily 
confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned 
that great ſcandal in the church, at which fo rrany 
myriads of ſolifidians have ſtumbled, and fallen 
irreverſibly, by conceiving heaven a reward of true 
opinions. Hammond on Fundamentals. 


IRRE/VOCABLE, Ir-r&v'-y0-kibl. adj. [irrevo- 
cabilis, Lat. irrevocable, Fr.] Not to be 
recalled ; not to be brought back; not to 
be reverſed. 

Give thy hand to Warwick, ; 
And, with thy hand, thy faith irrevocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine. 
Shakeſp. 


|. 


Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her.  Shateſp. As you like it. 
That which is paſt is gane and irrevocable, there- 

fore they do but trifle, that labour in paſt matters. 
Bacon's Eu. 


And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 
Irrevocable, that his regal throne : 
For ever ſhall endure. _ Milton's Paradiſe Toft. 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War ſhall the country waſte, and change the ſtate. 
| Dryden. 
The other victor flame a moment ſtood, 
Then fell, and lifeleſs left th* extinguiſh'd wood; 
For ever loſt, th' irrevocable light | 
Forſook the black'ning coals, and ſunk to night. 
| Dryden. 
Each ſacted accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. Pepe. 
IAR E“VO CARL xx, ir-r&v-v0-ki4b-lp. adv. [from 
irrevocable.] Without recal. 33 


fire would be irrevocably extinguiſh'd. Boyle. 
To I' RRIGATE, ir-ry-git. - v. a. [irrigo, 
Lat.] To wet; to moiſten; to water. 
The heart, which is one of the principal parts 


keep hot, and ſupple all the members. | 
: 'They keep a bulky charger near their lips, « 
With Thich, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigute : 
Their dry furr'd tongues. A. Phillips. 
 ItzIGA'TION; lr-ry-gA-sbün. =. J. [from ir- 

rigate. ] The act of watering ormoiſtening. 
' - Help of ground is by watering and irrigation, 


| 
| | 
IR /G vos, lr-rig“gù-ùs. ad}. from irrigate.) 
| watered: © os 

1 The flow'ry lap” 5 
Of ſome irriguous valley ſpreads her ſtore. Milton. 


If air were kept out four or five minutes, the 


The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, „ 


; 


; - 


of the body, doth continually irrigate, nouriſh, | 
Ray on the Creation. a7 


Bacon: 


2. Dewy ; moiſt. ' Philleps ſeems to have mil- | ' 
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Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exhale his ſurfeit by irriguous ſleep: 
Imprudent ! him death's icon fleep oppreſt. 


Plillipe. 
Isz1's10x, Ir-rlzh'-tin. =. /. ([irrifc, Lat. ir- 


rifion, Fr.] The act of laughing at another. 
Ham, by his indiſcreet and unnatural tries, 

and expoſing of his father, incurs his curſe. . 
Woodward. 


To VRRITATE, Ir'-r$-tit. v. 4. [irrito, Lat. 


irriter, Fr. 


s . ; to teaze; to exaſperate. 


The earl, ſpeaking to the free holders in impe- 
rious language, did not irritate the people. Bacon. 

Laud's power at court could not qualify him to 
2 through with that difficult reformation, whil; 

e had a ſuperior in the church, who, having the 
reins in his hand; could flacken them, and was 
thought to be the more remiſs to irritate his cho- 
lerick diſpoſition, Clarendon, 
To fret; to put into motion or diſorder 
by any irregular or unaccuſtomed contract; 

to ſtimulate; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and irritateth 
them. _ Bacn. 

. To On to agitate; to enforce. 

Air, if very cold, irritattth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
froſty weather. Bacet. 

When they are collected, the heat becometh 
more violent and irritate, and thereby expelleth 
ſweat. | Bren Natural Hiſtory, - 

Rous d 

By daſh of clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They furious ſpring. Thomſon's Summer. 
Lat. irritation, Fr. from irritate.) . 
1. Provocation; exaſperation. 
2. Stimulation; vellication. : 

Violent affections and irritations of the nerves, + 

in any part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething 


acrimonions. Arbutbnot . 


| InRv/PTION, Ir-rup'-shan;” =. . Lirruption, 


Fr. irruptio, Lat. 1 
1. The act of any thing forcing an entrance. 
refrain, too ſuddenly, 

To utter what will come at laſt too foon ; 

Leſt evil tidings, with too rude irruption, | 
Hitting thy aged car, ſhould pierce too deep. Milt. 


ritime countries by the irruptica of the ſea. Burnet. 


Harvey. 

Notwithſtanding the irruptions of the ba 

a ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably unpcopled. 
Is, Izt. ir, Sax. See To Bk. : 


thou art, he is. _ TP. >. 
- He that js of God, heareth God's words. | 
Bs not afraid of them, ſor they 
+ neither ii it in them to do good. 


Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
|  7;ſraother's in furmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not. 
2. It is fometimes expreſſed by 7. 

- There's ſome among you have beheld me fighting. 


IsCHtla'DICK, 1z-k3-34AE: adj. I, 
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taken the Latin phraſe irriguus ſcpor. 
n rene 


dip., 8 


> 
: 
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IRRITA'TION, {r-r$-t3'-shan. n. . (irritatio, * 


There are frequent inundations made in ma- 


A full and ſudden irruption of thick melancho- 
lick blood into the heart puts a ſtop to its pulſation. - 


2. Inroad ; burſt of invaders into any plac & 
| rous 
nations, one can ſcarce imagine how fo plentiſul 


Adi en. 
r. The third perſon ſingular of Zo be I am, 


Joba, viii. 47. 
cannot do evil; 
Fer. x. 38 


Mx thought, whoſe murther yet i- but fantaſtical, 
Sbalgſp. Macl th. - 


Shakeſp. - 


＋ * 
ane; i/chiadigque, Fr.] . | 
epithet given to the erural 278 in 77 4 

logy the i/chiadick paſſion is the gout in the 

ſclatiæ. Harrir. 

2 Ticnbr, 


. 


p a 
. 17. 
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Tscnvar, le-kä'“- r. . /. Lie xvgla, lex and 
dee urine; — Fr. i/churia, Lat.] A 
ſtoppage of urine, whether by gravel or 
other cauſe. ** 

[1/chure- 


Iscyvre'TiICK, i5-kiiret-tik. u. /. [:/ch 
tique, Fr. from j/chury.} Such medicines 
as force when ſuppreſſed. 
-Is8H, Ish“. Ure, Sax} * . | 
1. A termination added to an adjedive to 
expreſs diminution; a ſmall degree, or in- 
cipient ſtate of any quality ; as, 5 „ tend- 
ing to blue; &righti/5, ſomewhat bright. 
2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termination of 
a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective : as, Scuediſb, 
Daniſh ; the Dany territories, or territo- 
tries of the Danes. | 
3. It likewiſe notes participation of the qua - 
lities of the ſubſtantive to which it ĩs added: 
as, fool, fooliſh z man, maniſh; rogue, roguiſb. 
;I's1CLE, Y-8Ikl. n. /. {More properly zcicle, | 
from ice; but. ice ſhould rather 8 
5; wr, Sax.] A pendent ſhoot of ice. 
of 1 . —— this lady ? 
Erbe moon of Rome; chaſte as the i/cle 
That's curdled by, the froſt from pureſt ſnow 
Hanging on Dian's temple. . . Shabeſp. 
"2 The roſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare; 
' "Thoſe are not limbs for cles to tear. Dryden. 


-T81nGLA'ss, t-zing-glas. 1. /. [from ice, or 
» iſe, and glaſs; ichthyocolla, Lat.] 
Tarif is a tough, firm, and light ſubſtance, 
- of a whitiſh colour, and in ſome degree tranſpa- 
rent, much reſembling glue. The fiſh from 

which /ing/aſs is prepared, is one of che cartila-- 
ginous kind: it grows to eighteen and twenty 
feet in length, and greatly reſembles the ſturgeon. 

It is frequent in the Danube, the Boriſthenes, the 
Volga, and the larger rivers of Europe. From 

the inteſtines of this fiſh the nglaſt is prepared 
by boiling. Hill. 
| The cure of putrefaction requires an ineraſſating 
diet, as all vifcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, and 

_ #/inglaſs. Floyer. 
Some make it clear by reiterated fermentations, 
and others by additions, as i/inglaſs. Mortimer. 

I'sinGLAss Stone, Y-zing-glas-st6/n. n./. A 

- foil which is one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt 

of the natural bodies. The maſſes are of 
a browniſh or reddiſh colour; but when 
the plates ire ſeparated, they are perfectly 
, colourleſs, and more bright and pellucid 

than the fineſt glaſs. It is found in Muſ- 
covy, Perſia, the iſland of Cyprus, in the 

Alps and Apennines, and the mountains 

of Germany. Hill's Materia Medica. 

ISLAND, t-land: 2. J. {inſula, Lat. i/ola, 

Ital. ealand, Erſe. It is pronounced iland.] 

A tract of land ſurrounded by water. 

He will carry this j#and home in his pocket, 
and give it his ſon for an apple.— And ſowing 
the kernels of it in the ſea, bring forth more Hands. | 
the Shakeſp. Tempeſt. 

Within a-long.receſs there lies a bay, 

An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 

And forms a port. Dryden. 
NMaad of bliſs! amid' the ſubjeA ſeas... Thomſon. 

-I'SLANDER, T-lan-diir, . 2. . [from Maud. 

Pronounce z/ander.) An inhabitant of a 
country ſurrounded by water. | 

We, as all /anders, are lunares, or the moon's |. 

men. $3 . Camden. 1 
Four dinner, and the generous i/anders 5 

By you invited, do attend your preſence. Sbalęꝶ. 

There are many hitter ſayings againſt ander. 
in general, repreſenting them as fierce, treachers | 
ous, and unhoſpitable: thoſe ho live on the 
continent have ſuch frequent intercourſe with men 
of different religions and languages, that they be- 
come more kind than > who- are the inhabi- ö 


1 


= 


Ln. as. hat 


, ISOPERIME'TRICAL, {-86-p&r-F-m&t'-try-kAl- 


6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle for 
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A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſt'rons as their ſeas 
The native andert alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope. 
Is UE, LI. n. . lie, Fr. inſula, Lat. Pro- 
nounce ile. 


oO OO 


5 


- 
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7. Evacuation. 
A woman was diſeaſed with an i/ſue of blood 


8. Progeny; offspring. 


O nation miſcrable ! 


Mat. ix. 20.5 


Since that the trueſt ive of thy throne, 


| | : : , 
r. An iſland ; a country ſurrounded by water. | By his own interdiction accurſt, 
The inftalment-of this noble duke | | „  Shakeſp, Mack, 
| In the ſcat royal of this famous %. Shabeſp. Nor where Abaſſin kings their Ie guard, 
The dreadful fight Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos'd 


Betwiat a nation and two whales I write: 
Seas ſtain'd. with gore I ſing, advent'rous toil, 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an e. Waller. 


2. [Written,.I think, corruptly for ale, from 
aile, Fr. from ale, Lat. the aile being pro- 


It may come likewiſe. from allee, Fr. a 
walk.] A long walk in a church, or publick 
building. 

O'er the twilight groves and duſky caves, , 


Long ſounding iſs and intermingled graves, 
Black Melancholy ſits. Pape. 


n. /. Lie, rig, and wire] In geometry, 
are ſuch figures as have equal perimeters 
or circumferences, of which the circle is 
the greateſt. 8 Harris. 


Is0*SCELEs, i-868'-88-I8s. u. . [:/o/cele, Fr. or 
equiangular triangle.) That which hath only 
two ſides equal. | Harris. 

I'SSUE, is-shü. u. /. [i/ue, Pr.] 

I. The act of paſting out. 

2. Exit; egreſs; or paſſage out. ; 

Unto the Lord belong the i/ves from death. 

| | Pſalms. 
Loet us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilſt in motion, as the only means to find an 
i Que out of this difficulty. Digby on Bodies. 
We might have eaſily prevented thoſe great re- 
turns of money to France; and if it be true the 
French are ſo impoveriſhed, in what condition 
muſt they have been, if that i/ue of wealth had 

been ſtopped ? | Swift, 

3. Event; conſequence. | 

Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine iſſues. Shakeſp. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
| If I were ever fearful 
To do a thing, where I the i/ue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out | 
Againſt the non-performance, twas a fear 
Whichoft infects the wiſeſt. Shateſp, Winter's Tale. 
But let the i correſpondent prove 


To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax. 
If thin g 


ſhould never prevent ſin till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin, and ſin for ever. South. 
The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will be found 
the iſſues of chance, and nothing elſe but ſo many 
lucky hits of a roving fancy. South. 
Our preſent condition is better for us in the 
i ue, than that uninterrupted health and ſecurity 
that the Atheiſt deſires. | * © Bentley. 
4. Termination; conclufion. 
He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under E 
tence of having him publickly executed after theſe 
wars, of which they hope for a ſoon and proſ- 
perous i ue. N '  » Sidney. 
What % of my love remains for me 
How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt! 
With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt! Dryd. 
Homer, at a loſs to bring difficult matters to an 
Me, lays his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the diffi- 
'culty. h Broome, 


I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech. 
To groſſer ;/ues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. '- .  Shakeſp. Othello. 

| 


the diſcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his 


A 


ſtrict 


bably at firſt only a. wing or fide. walk. | 


gs were caſt upon this ius, that Gd 


True Paradiſe, under the Æthiop line 
By Nilus' head. Milton's Paradi 
This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n 15.5 
Was bleſs'd with no male e to ſucceed, * 
| ; Dryden's X\, 
The frequent productions of monſters, in all the 
ſpecies of animals, and ſtrange ies of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible to 
conſiſt with this hypotheſis, Locke, 


9. (In law.] Ie hath divers applications in 


the common law: ſometimes uſed for the 
children begotten between a man and his 
wife; ſometimes for profits growing from 
an amercement, fine, or expences of ſuit ; 
ſometimes for profits of lands or tenements; 
ſometimes for that point of matter depend- 
ing in ſuit, whereupon the parties join and 
put their cauſe to the trial of the jury, 
ue is either general or ſpecial : general 
Yue ſeemeth to be that whereby it is re- 
erred to the jury to bring in their verdict, 
whether the defendant have done any ſuch 
thing as the plaintiff layeth to his charge. 
The ſpecial iſu then muſt be that, where 
ſpecial matter being alledged by the defen- 
dant for his defence, both the parties join 
thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a demur- 
rer, if it be gue/tio juris, or to trial by the 
jury, if it be gueftio fat. Coxvell, 
TolV's$UE, Is-shü. v. n. [from the noun ; iſer, 
Fr. «/cire, Ital.] 
x. To come out; to paſs out of any place, 


Waters iu i out from under the threſhold of 
the houſe. Exel. 
From the utmoſt end of the head branches 
there i/ueth out a gummy juice, Rateigh's Hiſtory. 
Waters i from a cave. Milton, 
Ere Pallas i/u'd from the thunderer's head, 
Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right. Pepe. 


. —— —— — 


— 


| 2. To make an eruption; to break out. 


Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the door 
with piſtols, that none ſhould iſſue out, otherwiſe 
you might ſlip away. Sbaleſp. 
See that none hence iſue forth a ſpy. Milton, 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, ive to the plain; 
With faith to friend, aſſault the Trejantrain. D yd. 
At length there d, from the grove behind, 
A fair aſſembly of the female kind. Dryden. 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alar ens; 
Straight ie through the ſides aſſembling To 
9 r . 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their ails, and ue on the land. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. : 

Of thy ſons that ſhall i/ue from thee, which thou 
ſhalt beget, ſhall they take away. 2 Kings, xx. 18. 
4. To be produced by any fund. 

Theſe altarages ied out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the prieſthood. 

: | . Ayliffe's Parergote 
5. To run out in lines. | 
Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 


7 Nt | ACh 2445 a6 2 — 
J. Sequel deduced from premiſes. | en iſſuing intoa ſtraight concave again 


Tol'ssvs, is-shf. w. a. 

1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. ; 
A 2 degree of E pot able either to di- 

| the or to i ſpir its. 

, On m Bacon's Natural Hiftory- 


W 


N 


it am yaa pauſed by 


binding of his e. 


| 


2. To ſend out judicially or authoritatively 


TT 


This is the more frequent ſenſe. It is com- 
monly followed by a particle, out or forth. 
iche council i d out any order againſt them, 
or if the king ſent a proclamation for their repair 
to their houſes, ſome noblemen publiſhed a pro- 
- teſtation. : Clarendon, 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god : 
Here he gives audience, i ſuing out decrees 
- To rivers; his dependent deities. Dryden, - 
In vain the maſter i ſues out commands, 
In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands; 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care. Dry. 
They conſtantly wait in court to make a due re- 
turn of what they have done, and to receive ſuch 
other commands as the judge ſhall i/ue forth. 
| | Aylife's Parergon. 
Ps8UELES8, [s'-shf-lls. adj. [from i/ue.] Hav- 
ing no offspring; wanting deſcendants. 
._ Carew, by virtue of this cntail, ſucceeded to 
HFugh's portion, as dying ifze/e/*. 
: kg Survey of Cornwall. 
I have done fin ; 
For which the Heav'ns, taking angry note, 
Have left me i/uele/+. Shbakeſp. Winter's Tale. 
Isrnmvus, is-müs. . /. [3/fhmus, Lat.] A 
neck of land joining the peninſula to the 
continent. 
There is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, 
which joineth by an is to the land, and is im- 
- pregnably fortified, Sandys's Travels. 
The Aſſyrian empire ſtretcheth northward to 
that ifbmus berween the Euxine and the Caſpian 
ſeas. Brere uod on Languages, 
O life, thou nothing's' younger brother! 
Thou weak built ifbmrus, that doſt proudly rife 
Up betwixt two eternities, 
Vet can ſt not wave nor wind ſuſtain; 
But broken and oer whelm'd the ocean meets 
F again. Cowl:y. 
Our church of England ſtands as Corinth be- 
tween two ſeas, and there are ſome buſy in cutting 
- the zabmun, to let in both at once upon it Stilling fl. 
Cleomenes thinking it more adviſable to fortify, 
not the if/bmus, but the mountains, put his deſign 
in execution. | Creecb. 
Plac'd on this 5/bmus of a middle ſtate, 
- A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great. 
ITY It: prononn. (hir, Sax.) ; 
1. The neutral demonftrative. Uſed in ſpeak- 
ing of things. For it, our anceſtors uſed he, 
- as the neutraFpronoun ; and for its they 
- uſed 514. Thus in the Accidence, a noun 
adjective is that aubich cannot ſtand ty himſelf, 
but requireth another evord to be ſoined with 
him to few his fignification. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not _ Bramball againſt 2 
Will our great learn to ſtoop ſo lo] 
2 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who maſter art of it. | 
Tlis fon, # may be, dreads no harm; © 
Bat kindly waits his father's coming home. Z/atman. 
The time will come, it will, when you ſhallknow- 
The rage of love. e en, | 
low can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, ca yon hear? 
Imagine that which you would moſt deplore, - 
And that which I would ſpeak, is i: or more. Dryc. | 
A mind ſo furniſhed; what reaſon has it to ac- 
. quieſce. in its concluſions ? * Locke. 
Ide glory whichen 


| 


— 


Pope, 


that the whole fabrick began to melt. Adlon. 


it we find a greater good in the preſent conſti- 


tution, than would ha ve accrued either from the 


total privation of it, or from other ſrames and 
| es, we may then reaſonably conclude, that | 


: = preſent conſtitution proceeded from an intel- 
[Ine nd good being, that formed i that parti- 


1-1, Acutaneous diſeaſe extremely contagious, | 


Cowley. | 


compaiſed ther covered the | 
and darted id rays with ſo much ſtrength, 


ITC 

2. I is uſed abſolutely f ſtate „ 

ſon or affair. ran MP 
Ho is it with our general? 

—Even ſo 

As with a man by his own 

And with his charity lain, 
3. I is uſed for the thing; 

affair. 

1t's come to 
That tractable obedience is a flave 
To each incenſed will. Shak. Henry VIII. 

4+ It is ſometimes expreſſed by x. 

He rallied, and again fell to 7; 

For catching foe by nearer foot, 

He lifted with ſuch might and ſtrength, 

As would have hurl d him thrice his length. Hudib. 

; The deſign, i: ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful 

imputation of pedantry. Swift, 
5. It is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 

to give an emphaſis. 

It Abraham brought all with him, it is not pro- 
bable that he meant to walk it back again for his 
pleaſure. Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the ſtraights of Ther- 
mopylæ, when their arms failed them, fought it 
out with their nails and teeth. Dryden, 

I have oſten ſeen. people laviſh i profuſely in 
tricking up their children, and yet ſtarve their 
minds. Locke. 

The mole courſes i not on the ground, like the 
rat or mouſe, but lives under the earth. Addiſon. 

Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint it, 

If folly grows romantick, I muſt paint it. Pope. 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludicrouſly, 
or rudely to perſons. 

Let us after him 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
I is a peerleſs kinſman. Shak:/p. Macbeth. 
Do, child, go to it grandam, child : 
Give grandam kingdom, and it: grandam will 
Give it up him; - Shakeſp. King Fobn. 
It is ſometimes uſed of the firſt or ſecond 
perſon, ſometimes of more. This mode of 
ſpeech, though uſed by good authors, and 
ſupported by the z/ y:a of the French, has 
yet an appearance of barbarifm. - 
Who was't came by ? 
— Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you word 
Macduff is fled to England. Sbakeſp. Macbeth. 
City, 

Tit I, that ub thy widows. Shak, Corialanus. 

Ti theſe that early taint the female ſoul. Pope. 
ITCH, Iitsh'. »./. [Sepba, Sax.] 


alms impoiſon'd, 
Shale. Coriolanus, 
the matter; the 


7. 


ö 


which overſpreads the body with ſmall puſ- 
tules filled with a thin ſerum, and raiſed, 
as microſcopes have diſcovered, by a ſmall” 
animal. It is cured by ſulphur. 
Luſt and liberty 

Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 
That 'gainſt the ſtream of virtue they may ſtrive, 
And-drown themſelves ia riot, itches, blains. Shak. 
The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab and 
with the itch, whereof thou can't not be healed. | 
Dient. xxviii. 27. 
As if divinity had catch'd | 

The iich on purpoſe to be ſeratch d. Hudibras. 
2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 
which is eaſed by rubbing.” 
3. A conſtant teazing dehre. ' — 
A certain itch of meddling with other people's 
matters, puts us upon ſhifting. 


9 ” 


Dryden 


being thought a divine king. 
po - child is to be 


From ſervants company a 


1 


| 
itch after it, but by other ways. | 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves: 


When univerſal homage Umbra pays, 


To Iren, Itsh'. v. a. [from the non.) 
I. To feel that uneaſineſs in the in which is 
removed by rubbing. 


2. To long; to have contiuual deſire. This 


ITEM, -t m. ad Lat.] Alſo. A word uſed 


, 


1 | 
He had ſtill pedigree in his head, and an itch ef | 5g | 
b . | V'TERANT, It-tér-Ant. adj. (iterans, Lat.] Re- 
0 , I | 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give him an | 
Locke. N 


ITE 


A troubleſome itching of the part was occaſioned ' 
by want of tranſpiration. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

My right eye iber; ſome good luck is near: 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. er. 


ſenſe appears in the following examples, 
though ſome of them afe equivocal. 

Maſter Shallow, you have yourſelf been a great 
fighter, now a man of peace.— Mr. Page, 
though now I be old, and of the peace, if | ſee a 
ſword out, my finger ich; to make one. Sbakeſp. 

Caſſius, you yourſelf,” 

Are much condemm d to have an i#:hing palm, 
To fell and mart your offices for gold. S, 
The #ching ears, being an epidemick diſcaſe, 

gave fair opportunity to every mountebank. 

All ſuch have ftill an iching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. - 
I't 1 HY, Ry adj. from itch.) Infected with 
e ich. 


when any article is added to the former. 
ITEM, -tem. 2. . 
I. A new article. 

I could have looked on him without the help of 

- admiration, though the catalogue of his endow- 
ments had been tabled by his fide, and I to peruſe 
him by items. Shakeſp. 
2. A hint; an inuendo. 

If this diſcourſe have not concluded our weak - 
neſs, I have one item more of mine: if knowledge 
can be found, I muſt loſe that which I thought 1 
had, that there is none. Glanville, 
To ITERATE, It-tér-At. v. a. (itero, Lat.] 

1. To repeat; to utter again; to inculcate 
by frequent mention. - 

We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially familiar 
unto all: this is the very cauſe why we iterate the 
prone oftener than any other part of Scripture 

des; the cauſe whereſore we inure the people 
together with their miniſter, and not the miniſter 
alone to read them, as other parts of Scripture he 
doth. | coker. 

In the firſt ages God gave laws unto our fathers, - 
and their memories ſerved” inſtead of books; 
whereof the imperſections being known to God, 
he relieved the ſame by often putting them in 
mind: in which reſpect we ſee how many times 
one thing hath been zterated into the beſt and wiſeſt. 

Hooker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, ſcut new ſolemn ambaſſadors to intimate un- 
to him the decree of his eſtates, and to iterate his 
motion that the French would deſiſt from hoſtility. 

Bacon Henry VII. 

There be two kinds of refleQions of ſounds; 
the one at diſtance, which is the echo, wherein the 
original is heard diſtinctly, and the reflection alfo 
diſtinctly: the other in concurrence, when the 
ſound returneth immediately. upon the original, 
and fo iterateth it not, but amplificth it, Bacer. - 

2. To do over again. | 

Aſhes burnt, and well reverberated by fire, af- - 
ter the ſalt thereof hath been drawn out by iterated * 
decoctions. Brown. - 

Adam took no thought, 

Eating his fill; nor Eve to terale” 8 
Her ſormer treſpaſs ſear d, the more to ſooth 
Him with her lov'd ſociety. Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


6 


* 
4 
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ating, 
* being near, make a current echo; but 
being darther off, they male an iteraxt echu. 
; 4 Bacen's Natural H iflory. 
ITEtrA'TION, It-tér-A“-shün. u. / literatian, 
Fr. iteratio, 


, 


Lat.] Repetition; recital over 


cular way out of choice. 


9 , 


| wu] 


All ſee tis vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe. Pope, 


1 


Truth tir'd with iteration | 
aeg, as plantage to the moon, Sale. 
My huſband ! 
. "rwas he that told me firſt, 
huſband ! 
wie needs this iteration, woman ? ; 

=. Ty ; thy huſband. | D. Othello. 
eratiuns are commonly loſs of: i ; but there 

* no ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often the ſtate 
of the 1 for it chaſeth away many a fri- 
volous ſpee Bacon's Eſſays. 
In all [iheſe — it hath a peculiar property 
to engage the receiver to perſevere in all piety, 
Candi is farcher improved by: the frequent iteration 
and repetition. - Hammond. 


ITi'\xtrANT, i-tin'-ndr-nt. adj. Litimeran, 


Fr.] Wandering ; not ſettled. 

It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow the 
voices of itinerant tradeſmen, as alſo to accommodate 
their cries totheir reſpective wares, Addif. Specta. 

Ir1'NERARY, I- tin'-ner-àr-. u. /. litineraire, 
Fr. itinerarium, Lat.] A book of travels. 
The clergy are ſufficiently reproached, in moſt 
itineraries, for the univerſal poverty one meets with 
int tiful dom. + Addiſon on Italy. 
IT! NERARY, {-tiu'ner-ar-y. ads. . 
Fr. itinerarius, Lat.] Travelling; dont on a 
Journey; done during frequent te of 
place. 
le did make a 
chern „though it was rather an itinerary cir- 
cuit juſtice. than a progreſs. Bacon Henry VII. 
Irsz'Lr, It-sélf. pronoun. (it and /elf.) The 
__neuitralreciprocal pronounapplicdtathings. 
Who then ſhall blame | 
His peſter d ſenſes, to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn * 


Tel For being there? Shakeſp. Machetb. 
2 — itſelf, makes * 
e 


Aar 0 b Unt. adj. Lubilans, Lat. ]} 
Uttering ſongs of triumph. 

The planets liſt' ning ſtood, = 
While the bright pomp aſcended. 

JvB1LA'TION, azhd-b$-18-shun. ; 
* lation, Fr: "jubilatio, Lat.] The act 
claring triumph. 

Fo BILEE, dzb“ b p18. n.7. [jubile, Fr. aden, 
from j ubilo, low 8 1 publick feſtivity; 
a time of rejoicing; à ſeaſon of joy. 

Angels utt ring joy, heav'n rung 
With jubilee, and. loud Nane fill'd 
Th' eternal regions. Mitton's Par. Lt. 
Joy was thena maſculine and a ſevere thing, the 
recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the jubilee 
of reaſon. South. 
© "The town was all a jubilee of feaſts. Dryden. 

Jvcv” NDITY, dzh0-k grey: 1. . Ijucunditas, 
Jucundius, Lat. ] Vleaſantneſs; agreeableneſs. 

The new or unexpected Ne which pre- 
ent themſelves, will have activity enough to ex- 
eite the earthieſt 22 and raile a ſmile from the 

Brown. 


7 — 
de- 


of 


% + ** > 


Mortimer”s nr a 
75 0 bl 12k, „ abe dla v. u. [julajſer, Fr 
judaizo, low Lat.] o conform to. the map” 
ner of the Jews. 
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itineraixe, | 


ſsfrom Lincoln to thenor- | 


19 


One who prefides i in a court of ſudicature. | 
My lord Baſiapio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg d it. Scat. Mer. of Venice. 
| A ſingle voice; and that not me, but 
By learnedapprobation of the judge. Sha. H. VIII. 
| How dares your pride, 
As in- A. liſted field to fight your cauſe, 
Unaſk'd the royal grant; nor marſhal by, 
As knightly rites require, nor judge to try. Dryden, 
It is not ſufficient-to- imitate nature in every cir- 
- cumſtance dully : it becomes a painter to take what 


own art. 
3. One who has {kill ſufficient to decide upon 
the merit of any thing. 
One court there is in which he who knows the 
ſecrets of every heart will ſit judge himſelf. Sherlock. 
A perfe judge will read each piece of wit, 
Wich the ſame ſpirit that its author writ.” Pope. 
To To] * dzhüdzh- . V. u. [ juger, Fr. 2 
at 
1. To paſs ſentence. + 
My wrong be upon thee; 22 
tween thee and me. Geneſis. 
Ve judge not for man, but for the Lord, who | 
is with you in the judgment, 2 Chron, 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily ; 
| For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge aright. Shakeſp. 
. Authors to themſelves, 
Both what they judge and what they chuſe. Mi. 
If I did not know the originals, I ſhould never 
be able to judge, by the copies, which was Virgil, 
 and-which Ovid. 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which, can never permit the mind to 
reject a opt evidence, to embrace what is leſs 
evident. Looke, 
He proceeds | in his enquiry into ſciences, reſolv- 
eld to judge of them freely. Tocle. 
3. To diſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to confider 
accurately, 


the dark cloud? 6, XXii. Iz. 
Fudge in yourſelves: is it comely a woman 
pray unto God uncovered? 1 Cor. xi. 13. 
How properly the tories, may be called the 
whole body of the Britiſh nation, I leave to any 
one's judging. ESP ** 
45 Jup, Azhüdzh“. v. As 
. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 
""thoritatively-; to determine anally. 
Chaos ſhal jabs the ſtrife. 
Then thoſe, whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their cauſe. 
Dryden. 
2. To paſs ſevere cenſure ; F to doom ſeverely. 
This is a ſenſe ſeldom found but in the 
Scriptures. 
He ſhall judge among the heathen ; he ſhall fill 
the places with the dead bodies. - Hex. 6. 
Fudge not, that ye be not judged. 


: 


Milton. 


| 


„Jo, DGER, dzhüdzh“-ür. n. [from 127 
One who forms judgment; or paſſes = 
tence, 

The vulgar threatened to be theix oppreſſors, 

- andjudvers of their judges. King Charles. 
hey who guide themſelves merely by what ap- 
pears, are ill n of what they have not well; 
examined. Dighy. 


. 


8 


Paul jada ia i with the ee Sande Jv* DGMENT, dzhddzb'-ment. » 1 Ljngement, 
JUDGE; "Jzbadeh”; % ige, Fr. judex, Lat.] Fr.) 
One who is inveſted wich authority to de- 1. The power of diſcerning the relations be- 


termine any cauſe or queſtion, real or per- 


"ſonal... © 
- Shallnatthej e ehe earth doright? O. 
A father 0 herleſs, and a judge of the 
is holy habitation. Narres 


widows 2 in 
bee e vs 
33 


7 


tween one term or one ꝓropoſition and 
| -AnRmer, | 
0 — p thou art fled to'brutiſh bęaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon.” Shai. Julins Cæſar. 
The faculty, which Gad bas given man o 
1 the want of certain knowledge, is judgment, | . 
1 eby the . 


is moſt beautiſul, as being the ſovereign judge of his 
D 


Dryden. 


How doth God know ? Can he judge, through 


| 


| 


if 


Matthew. } 
Let no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. ii. 


i 


| 


; 


y 


dence in the — 


JVD 
or falſe, without. perceiving a demonſtraiive evi. 


1. 
Judgment i is that whereby we join ideas N 


afhrmation or , ſo, this tree: i high, 


Watt 
„Doom; the right or power. of paſſing judg. 
"ment. 


If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shabeſp, 


3. The act of exerciling judicature; judica- 


tory. 
They gave judgement upon him. 2 K 
When thou, © Lord, ſhak ſtand Ciſclos'd 
In majeſty ſevere, - 
And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 
0 how ſhall 1 appear ? Addiſon's Saba, 


inge, 


4. Determination; deciſion. 


- Where diſtinctions or identities are purely ma- 
terial the judgment is made by the imagination, 
otherwife by the underſtanding. Glanville”; Scepfir, 
We ſhall make a certain judgment what kindof 
diſſolution that earth was capable of. Burnet's The, 
Reaſop ought to accompany the exerciſe of our 
ſenſes, whenever we would form a juſt iu 
of things propoſed to our inquiry. Watts, 


5. The Quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety: 


 and-impropriety z. criticiſm. 
Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends not a 
man in the rapture of poetical compoſition. Dennis. 
"Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike; yet each believes his own. Pope, 


6. Opinion; notion. 


7. Sentence againſt a criminal. 


I ſee men's judgments are 
A parcel of their fortunes, and things Ss, 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
Fo ſuffer all alixe. Sap. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 


She, in my judgment, was as fair as You. Shakeſp. 


When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With agony. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 

The chief prieſts informed me, deſiring to have 
jul, againſt him. Ach, Xv. 15. 

On Adam laſt this judgment he pronounc'd. 

Milton. 


8. Condemnation. This is a theological uſe, 


The ngen was by one to condemnation ; but 
the free gift is of many ences unto juſtification. 
£ Kom. v. 16. 
The Wen promiſes, and threatenings of the 


Goſpel will rife u up in Judgment againſt us, and the 
articles of our faith will be Jo many articles of ac- 
cuſation. Tillotſon, 


9+ Puniſhment inflicted by Providence, with 


reference to ſame particular crime. . 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us 
tremble, - 
Touches us not with pity. Sbaleſp. King * | 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitablent(s 
than to interpret afflictions as puniſhments and 
5+: it aggravates the evil to him who ſuſ- 
fers, When he Joaks upon himſelf as the mark of 
divine vengeance. \ Addiſon's Spectater. 


19. Diſtribution of juſtice. 


| Mangles true judgm 


| "hat the =_ man needs, but what i is his own. 


The Jews made inſurrection againſt Paul, and 
Nen bim to the judgment Seat. Adi, xvüi. 12- 
| Your diſhonour 
ent, and bereaves the "ren 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. Sb. 
In judgments between rich and poor, conſider not 


Tayſir - 
A bold 1 wiſe petitioner goes ſtrait to the 


| throne: and ne von ſeat of the monarch, 


| 12. Thelaſt doam. 


Arbutbnot and ae. 

11. Judiciary law; ſtatute. 
If ye hearken to "theſe judoments, and keep and 
do them, the Lord thy Ge 22 keep unto ou 


the covenant. 


os * 


The 


- = Ma 


4 


7 v 


= 


4 80 8 will not be as. was his ſight, Sbalefp. 

Jo'vicatory, dzb0'-df-ki-tir-y. n./. Lu- 
. 

1. Diſtribution of juſtice. 

No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſu- 


3. Court of juſtice. | 


© Human judicatorier give ſentence on matters of 


High and wrong, but inquire not into bounty and 
— * | 2 Atterbury. 
Jo'icaTuRE, dzhd'-d3-ki-tshor. n. /. Lyu- 
dicature, Fame at-] A 
x; Power of diftributing juſtice. 
The honour of the judges in their judicature is 
the king's 21 * | * 5a —_—_ to Y, 2 | 
Ik he ſhould bargain for a place of judicature, let 
| 22 rejected with ſhame. Bacon. 


© i In judicatures, to take away the trumpet, the 
ſrarlet, the attendance, makes juſtice naked as 
well as blind, South. 


* dzhò-dish“-Al. adj. [judicium, 
. Lat. | - "2 


” 


dreadful judgment day 


©, preme court of judicatory, would judge worthy | 
| - death. $9 Clarendon, 


J 


to be a juggling of the 


Men into ſuch 


dience. 


As nimble * that 


1 Practited in the diſtribution of publick 

juſtice. ' hy 

xk r can be without judicial pro- 

.ceedings? And what judicature without a religi- 
'ous oath? © * — | | 
Inflicted on as a , L 

— The — of thoſe wth cauſe a judicial hard- 

=” neſs, | South, 


dicial.\) In the forms of legal juſtice. 1 


daily delude them. 


They ne'er forſwore themſelves, 
Diſdain'd to ſtay for friends conſents ; 
Nor jugg/'d about ſettlements. 

JugcLe, dzhigl. 3. /. {from the verb. ] 
t. A trick by legerdemain. 7 

2. An impoſture ; a deception. 

The notion was not the invention of politicians, 

and a juggle of ſtate to cozen the people into obe- 

Tillotſon. 

from juggle] 

and; one who 


Ju'ccLts, dzhug'-gldr, n. J. 
1. One who practiſes flight of h 


deceives the eye by nimble conveyance, 
fay this town is full of cozenage, 


v1 


mockeries ? 


deceive the eye, 


Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin. 
I'faw a jugelcy that had a pair of cards, and 
would tell a man what card he thought. 
Ariſtzus was a famous poet, that flouriſhed in 
the days of Craſus, and a notable Juggler. Sandys. 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impoſtors, do | 


The ancient miracle of Memnon's ftaty: ſeems | 
Ethiopian prieſts, Digby. 
2. To practiſe artifice 12 ve 


Be theſe juggling ſiends no more belie w 
That palter —＋ a do wr by 


Ist poſſible the ſpells o 


| 


uble ſenſe, Shat. Mach. 
France ſhould juggle 


nor licd, 
Hudibras. 


Drug-working ſoreerers that change the mind, 
Shaleſp. 


Bacon. 


| Brown's Fulgar Err. 
__., The juggler which another's light can ſhew, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 


Garth, 


One who is managed by a jaggler fancies he has 


money in hand; but let him graſp it never ſo care- | 
fully, upon a word or two it mcreaſes or dwindles. 


What magick makes our money riſe, 


Addiſon's Freebolder. 


_ and addons in the balance of infallible juſtice, and } When dropt into the ſouthern main; 
+ paſſing the ſame j which he intends here- | Or do theſe Juggler: cheat our eyes ? 
Alter judicially to declare. Grew. | 2. A cheat; a trickith fellow. 


Jodrciaxy, dzhö-dishb-Ar-F. adj, [judiciare, | 
Fr. judiciarius, Lat.] Paſſing judgment up- 
on any thing. * 5 | 

" Refore weight be laid upon judiciary aſtrologers, 

of conſtellations ought to be ow 

. oyle. 
FCIOUS, dzhd-dlsh'-us. adj. [ judicicux, 
Fr.] Prudent ; wife ; ſkilful in any matter 


—_ 
= 


We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages | 
for thoſe diſcoveries they have left behind Fon 
| % 1 
Jop!/ciovsLy, dzh&-dlsh“-üs-Iy. adv. [from 
judicious.) Skilfully ; wiſcly ; with Juſt de- 
yet ſo judicioufly you dare, 
| That your leaſt praiſe is to be regular. Dryden. 
Longinus has judiciefly preferred the ſublime 
; 40 that ſometimes errs to the middling or in- 


iſes to excellence. : 1 1 
105, ee A large drink- 


ou'd rail upon hoſteſs of the 


_ + © He ferch'd em drink, | 

Fl da kirge jay up to the brink. Se. 
To 8 5 . .. [ jougler or jongler, 
eee „ Lat. © JP a 
2. Toplaytricks by flight of hand ; to new 


a 2 


F Rone jugs and.no ſeal'd quarts. £ 


F 


Swift. 


O me, you zuggher ; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night 
And ftol'n my love's heart from him? 

I ſing no harm | 

To officer, juggler, or juſtice of peace. Donne. 
Jv'6GLINGLY, dzhiig/-lng-lf. adv. [from 
juggle.) In a deceptive manner. 


Belonging to the throat. 


A gentleman was wounded into the internal N 


both ſubſtance and liquid. - "oh 
Unnumber d fruits, 8 
A friendly juice to cool thirſt's rage contain. Thom. 


2. The fluid in animal bodies. 
Juice in language is leſs than b 


Shakeſp. 


. } ſt 
Jour I 64] beſt knows jugular, through his neck. Wiſcman's Surgery, 
th" ſeaſon, Shakeſp. Macbeth. | JUICE, dahd's. n. J. [jus, Fr. juys, Dut.} 
Loe hath his ſeat x. The liquor, ſap, or water of plants — 
In reaſon, and is judicious. Milten. | fruits. | ANY 
To each ſavour meaning we apply, if 1 define wine, I muſt ſay, wine is a juice not | 
And palate call judicious. Mikon.} liquid, or wine is a ſubſtance; for juice includes 


Watts. | 


. words be but becoming and fignifying, and the 
ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but where that want- 


eth, the language is thin, ſcarce covering the | 
bone. Ben Fonſon' + Diſcoveries. | * 
An animal whoſe juices are unſound can never |. 


be nouriſhed : unſound juices can never repair the 
4” | Azxbuthnot. 
JurcELESS, e. [from juice. ] Dry: 


fluids. 


Plenty of juice ; ſucculenee. 
Jv'icy, dzh0'-sF.- adj. 2 Juice. ] i 


ithout moiſture ; wit juice. 
Mat 1 — 


Divine Providence has her table ev 


where; not with a juiceleſ⸗ green carpet, but with | 


| fulll of juice; ſuccule 


it 


ſucculent berbage and nouriſhing gras. Moro. 
When Boreas' ſpirit bluſters fore, Th 
Beware th' inclement heay'ns; now let thy hearth 
'Crackle with juiceleſs = 44 n Phillips. 
1 Ju'1cinEg8S, dzhy'-8f-nis.- 1. J. 


Moiſt ; 


"I. 
$ - 
4 - 
a «= . 
- 


= 


- A 
= W - 


JUM + 
| -Fartk being taken out of watery wood will put 
forth herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance. # Bacon, 
Each plant and juici:f gourd will pluck. Mido. 
The muik's ſurpaſſing worth ! that, in its youtb, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. * Phillips. 
Fo Jux, juk'. v. a. [ juchber, Fr.] 
t. To perch upon any thing as birds. . 
ſtill any 


2+ Juking, in Scotland, denotes 
complaiſance by bending of the head: 
Two aſſes travelled; the one laden with oats, 
the other with money: the money-merchant was 
ſo proud of his truſt, that he went juking and toſ- 
ſing of his head. L"Eftranze. 

Jo'3us, jà Jab. ? n. /. ſzizyphus, Lat.] 

Ju jus, ji'-jibs.3 A plant whoſe flower 
confiſts of ſeveral leaves, which are placed 
circularly, and expand in form of a roſe. 
The fruit is like a ſmall plum, but it has 
little fleſh upon the ſtone. Miller. 


Jo'Lay, dzh0o'-lup. n. /. [A word of Arabick 
original; julapium, low Lat. julep, Fr.] 

Julap is an extemporaneous form of medicine, 
made of ſimple and compound water ſweetened, 
and ſerves for a vehicle to other forms not ſo con- 
venient to take alone. Quincy. 

Behold this cordial jw/ap here, : 
That flames and dances m his cryſtal hounds - 
With ſpirits of balm and fragrant fyrupsmixt. 

Milton. 
If any part of the after birth be left, endeavour 
the bringing that away; and by good ſudorificks 
and chrgials expel the venom, and contemperate 
the heat and acrimony by ju/ops and emulſions. 
| Wi iſcman's Surgery. 
8 


 Ju'Lvs, dahò'-IHs. =. . 
1. July flower. 24 5 
2. Julus. ish\®-, among botaniſts, denotes 
thoſe long worm-Kke tufts or palms, as 
they are called in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and hang 
ndular down from hazels, walnut - trees, 
Ie | 5 Miller. 
Ju ux, dzh6-1y'. 1. %. L Julius, Lat. juillet, Fr.) 
The month antiently called guintilis, or the 
fifth from March, named Fuly in honour of 


»„— 


Julius Cæſar; the ſeventh month from Ja- 
Ju'G6ULAR, dzh0'-gti-lar. adj. [ jugulum, Lat.] 


nuary- 1 
11 I would have drawn in a jacket of light 
yellow, eating cherries, with his face and boſom 
ſun-burnt. - 1 0 Peachame 
MART, dzh6'-mairt. #./. [Fr. 
Mules and jamais, the oe from the mixture of 
an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture of 
a bull and a mare, are frequent. Locke. 


To Ju'mBLE, dzhim'bl. v. a. [in Chaucer, 
jombre, from combler, Fr. Skinner,) To mix 


violently and confuſedly together. 
Perſons and humours may be jumbled and diſ- 


as for if the | iſed ; but nature, like quickfilver, will never 


killed. b | 7 Eftrange. 
A verbal concordance leads not always to texts 
of the ſame meaning ; and one may obſerve, how 
apt that is to jumble together paſſages of Scripture, 
and thereby diſturb che true racaning of holy _ 
Scripture. : | F N Locke. 
Writing is but juſt Ike dice, | 
And lucky mains make people-wiſe 5 ; 
And . words, if fortune throw them,. 
Shall, w | £5 
Is it not a firmer foundation for franquillits; to 
believe that all things” were created, and are or- 
dered for the beſt, than that the "univerſe is mere 
bungling and — all ill- fa vouredly ew 
and jurblcd together by the unguided agitation and 


{from juice. How tragedy and comedy.embrace, © E 


How faree and cpick get a jambled race. . Pope. 


concourſe of atoms, T will no more believe, than 
F 6P 2 : that 


ell as Dryden, forma poem. Prios, 7 


; That the univerſe "was 2 by a fortnicous -- 


| 
| 


JUM 
that the accidental jumlliag of the alphabet would | 
fall into a moſt ingenious treatiſe of philoſophy. 

, $:wift. 
To Ju'mBLE, dzhim'bl. v. 1. To be agitated 
together. 


| 
They will all meet and jumble together into a 
perfect harmony. Swift. 


Ju'mBLE, dzhum bl. . /- [from the verb.) 
Confuſed mixture; violent and confuſed 
agitation. 

Had the world been coagmented from that ſup- 
poſed fortuirous ere this hypotheſis had been 
8 2 Glanville. |- 

t jumble here is made of eccleſiaſtical reve- 

hw they were all alienated with equal yuſtice. 
Swift. 

Ju/mENT, jòô'-mènt. . [ jument, Fr. jumen- 
tum, Lat.] Beaſt of burthen. 

Fumerts, as horſes, oxen, and affes, have no 
eructation, or belching. Brotzon's Vulgar Errours., 


To June, dzhump!'. v. n. [gumpen, Dut. ]) 


1. To leap; to ſkip; to move without ſep 
or ſliding. 


: 


Not the worſt of the three but jumps twelve foot x. Cheeſecake ; 


and an half by theſquare. Shak. Winter's Tale. 
The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearleſs, quench their thirſt, while 1 look on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden, 
So have I ſeen from Severn's brink, | 
A flock of geeſe jump down together, 
$wim where the bird of Jove would fink, 
And ſwimming never by feather. Swift. 
Candidates petition the emperor to entertain 
the court with a dance on the rope; and whoever | 
jumps the higheſl ſucceeds in the office. Gul. Trav. 
2. Toleap ſuddenly: . 
One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to ſhew the company 
how far his vanity could carry him. Collier. | 
Spectator. 


. 


We ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and ſo 
jump to the concluſion. 
Ta jolt. 
The noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the 
Jumping chariots. Nah. iii. 2. 
4. To agree; to tally; to join. 
Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 
Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jump 
That I am Viola. Shaleſp. Twelfth Night. 
In ſome ſort it Jumps with my humour. Shakeſp. 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
Vet do they all confirm a Turkiſh fleet. Shateſp. 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me wich the barb'rous nations. Shakeyp. 
" Herein perchance he Jumpe not with Lipſius. 


Hakerwill. | 


Never did truſty ſquire with knight, 

Or knight with ſquire, cer amp more right; 
Their arms aud equipage. did fit, 
As well as virtues, 12 555 and wit. 
This ſhews how pÞ i the rump 
And commonweal::. in nature jump: 

For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Reſts with his tat above his head; 
So in this murigrel ſtate of ours, 

"The rabble are the ſupreme powers, - Hudbres. 
Good wits jump, .and mine the nimbler of the 


- Hudid = A 


two. ure. 
Good now, kow your devotions j FR with mine! | 
D. Aden. 


1 am, happier for hae pur: judgments jump in 
. the notion. - | Pope to Swift. 
To Juur, datbmp!, « v. a. To pals by a jeap; 

. to paſs eagerly or careleſsly over. 

.. Here, upon this bank and ſhelve o time, 
We' dump the life to come. Sbalęſp. Macbeth. 
JUMP, dzhfmp”. adv. Exactly; ; nicely. Ob- 

«3 \olete..- 

y Otherwiſe one man could not excel anoiher, but 
all thould he either abſolutely good, as hitting jump 


cluded out of the number of well-doers. 


June, dahümp'. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of jumping; aleap ; 


2. A lucky chance. 
3. [Hupe, Fr.] A waiſtcoat ; a kind of looſe 


Ju'xcaTE, dzhun'-kit. 2. /. [juncade, Fr. gi- | 


| ; 


F 


JUN 
conſiſteth; or elſe miſſing it, they ſhould bel. 
Hooker. 
But ſince ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You ſrom the Polack wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv'd. Shakeſp. Hamlet. 
Myſelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 


And bring him jump, when he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wife. SLakeſps Othello. 


; a ſkip. 

The ſureſt way for à learner is, not to advance 
by jumps and large ſtrides; let that, which he ſets 
himſelf to learn next, be as nearly conjoined with 


what he knows already, as is poſlible. Locke. 


Do not exceed 
The preſcript of this ſcrowl : our fortune lies 
Upon this jump. Shakeſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 


ö 


or limber ſtays worn by fickly ladies. 
The weep ng caſſock ſcar d into a jump, 
A ſign the preſbyter's worn to the ſtump. Cleavel. 


. oncata, Ital.] 
a kind of ſweetmeat of curds 
and ſugar. 


] 
| 1- A ſmall ſhip of China. 


JUR 

The ſools, my juniors, by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear, 
Who wiſely thought oy age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ſtand between. Swift. 

According to the nature of men of years, I wag 

repining at the riſe of my juniors, 
diſtribution of wealth. Tatler. 

Jv' ais, dzho-ny-pur. a. /. Juniperus 
Lat.] A tree. 

A clyſter may be made of the common decoc- 
tions, or of mallows, bay, and juniper berries, with 
oil of linſeed. Wiſeman, 

Juxx, dzhunk', 2. J. [probably an Indian 
word. | 


and unequal 


America, which have now but juni and canoes, 

abounded then in tall ſhips. Bacon's New Atlantis. 
2. Pieces of old cable. 

Ju'xxET, dzhank'-It. . /. [properly Juncate.] 

See Jux cArE. 

1. A ſweetmeat. 

You know, there wants no junkets at the feaſt, 


Shakeſp, 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 
To Ju'nxET, dzhink'-It. v. 1. [from the 
noun-] ] 
1. To feaſt ſecretly; to . entertainments 


2. Any aps 
A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All ſpread with juncater, fit to entertain , 
The greateſt prince. Spenſer. | 
With ſtories told of many a feat, ge 
How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton. 


3. A furtive or private entertainment. It is | 
now improperly written junket in this ſenſe, ; 
See 


which alone remains much in uſe. 
JUNKET, 


Ju'xcovs, dzhünk'-küs. adj. [junceus, Lat.) 


Full of bulruſhes. 


Ju'NcTIoN, dzhünk'-shün. x. . [jonfion, 


Fr.] Union ; coalition. 
Upon the 2 of the two corps, our ſpies 
diſcovered a great cloud of duſt. Addiſon. 


fJuNcTURE, dzhunk'-tshir. . f. ¶junct᷑ura, 


Lat.] 
1. The line at which two things are Joined 
together. 

Beſides thoſe groſſer elements. of bodies, ſalt, 


a more ſubtile nature, which being extremely lit- 
tle, may eſcape unheeded at the jun&4ures of the 
diſtillatory veſſels, though never ſo carefully 
luted. 

2. Joint; artieulation. 
She has made the back-bone of ſeveral verte- 
brz, as being leſs in danger of breaking than if 

they were all one entire bone without thoſe 
griſtly jun uren. More. 

All other animals have tranſverſe bodies; and 
though ſome do raiſe themſelves upon their hin- 

der legs to an upright poſture, yet they cannot | 

. . endure it long, neither are the figures or jundtures, 
or order of their bones, fitted to ſuch a poſture. 

| Hate. 

3. Union ; amity. 

Nor are the ſabereſt of them ſo apt for that de- | 
votional compliance and, jundture of hearts, which 
I deſire to bear in thoſe holy. offices to be, 
formed with me. King Charles. 

4: A critical point or . of time. 


u fare wel to all the pleaſüres of this life. 4% 


5 


- younger than . 


that incividble Point or: a wherein in Soeren, 


4 
- 


J 


li 


«i 2 4 
9 


ſulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients of 


, 4 1 


By this-profefſion in that Juncture el time, they | 


When any law does wot eonduce to the publick 
ſabety, but in ſome ' extraordinary fupftures, the 


very obſot vation of it would endanger the . U "RATORY) Gene prattor oY adj. Jurutoirt, 
munity, that law ought to be dig ale : Adiif, 4 r. ane Lat e riſing an oath. 
Juve, dab . 1. J. [ Juin, Fr. Neuf, 15 A contumacious YT * . be compelled to 
The fixth month from January.” 5 See fe caution fe parents juri. Aylije's Par. 
"FR" is drawn T: a math of dark Piel 1 55 'DICAL, dzbo- rid -dy- kal. adj. bail, 
1113173 4 " Priichawe. Lat. juridi que, Y 1 


vu! w1dk, Arhd⸗ e all 7 {unior, Lat 1 One 


by ſtealth. 
Whatever good bits you can pilfer i in the day, 
ſave them to junket with your fellow-ſervants at 
night. . | * 
2. To feaſt. 
Job's children junketed and feaſted together ores, 
but the reckoping coſt them dear at laſt.  $9uth, 
The apoſtle would have no revelling or fun 


South, 
1 NT 0, dzhün“-tö. u. i [Ital. A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any ſecret defign. 


Would men have ſpent toilſome days and 
watchful nights 1 in the laborious queſt of know- 
ledge preparative to this work, at length come 

and dance attendance for approbation upon a juno 
of petty tyrants, acted by party and prejudice, 
who, denied fitneſs from learning, and grace from 
morality ! 2 South, 
From this time began an intrigue between his 
1, majeſty and a junto of miniſters, which had like to 
have ended in my deſtruction. Gulliver's Travel. 
Lvokv, V-vur-y. 1. /. (ivoire, Fr. ebur, Lat. 
Tvory is a hard, ſolid, and firm ſubſtance, of a 
' fine white colour : it is the dens exertus of the 
* elephant, who carries on each ſide of his jaws a 
tooth of ſix or ſeven feet in length; the two ſome- 
times weighing three hundred and thirty pounds: 
thefe ivory tuſks are hollow from the baſe to a 
certain height, and the cavity is filled with a com- 
pact m dullary ſubſtance. Hill. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory. Shaksp. 
Draw Erato with a ſweet and lovely countenance, 
bearing a heart with an ivory key. x Peacham. 
From their 5 the cherubim 
Forth iſſu' d. 8 Milton. 
Two gates the ſilent houſe of Ran adorn, 
Of poliſſid n this, that of tranſparent horn: 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe, 
Through poliſh'd 1 ry paſs deluding hes. Dryden. 


| 
a8 N, Jùp- pn. . /. [juppon, Fr.] A ſhort 


cloſe coat. 


r <a Sad a = 


Some wore a breaſt-plate and a light ju? for, 
Their horſes cloth'd with rich capariſon, Dm. 


U'RAT, dZh& rät. 2. / Ljuratus, Lat. Jure, 
Fr.] A magiſtrate in ſome corporations. 


2 3 in the diftriBution' of juſtice, 
U ed in courts of . 
TEL. According 


at 
= 


JUR 


According to a juridical account and legal ſigni- 
fication, time. within memory, by the ſtatute of 
- Weſtminſter, was ſettled in the beginning of the 
reign of king Richard the Firſt. Hale. 
Jux 'DICALLY, dzhô-rId“-dy-käl-y. adv. 
[from juridical.) With legal authority; ac- 
cording to forms of juſtice, | 
Ju'xr8cONSULT, dzho-ris-kon'-stlt.n,/.[ juris 
conſultus, Lat.] One who gives his opinion 
in caſes of law. 
There is mention made, in a deciſion of the 
juriſconſult Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
Jur1sD1'cTION,dzhd-ris-dik'-shin. 2% [juri/- 
diftio, Lat. ſuriſdiction, Fr.] 
1. Legal authority; extent of power. 
Sometimes the practice of ſuch zuri/difion may 
ſwerve through error even in the very beſt, and 
for other reſpects, where leſs integrity is. Heer. 


You wrought to be a legate; by which power | 


You maim'd the juriſdifion of all biſhops. SHA. 


All perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
ſhould have the king's arms in their ſeals of office. 


Hayward. 
This place exempt 


From Heav'n's high juriſdi#jon. Milton. 


As Adam had no ſuch power as gave him ſo- 


vereign juriſdifion over mankind. Loc le. 
This cuſtom in a popular ſtate, of impeaching 
particular men, may ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
the people's chuſing to exerciſe their own juri/- 
diftion in perſon. Swift. 
2. Diſtrict to which any authority extends. 


Jur18PRU'DENCE, dzhG-ris-pro'-dens. 1. / 
{ juriſprudence, Fr. juriſprudentia, Lat.] The 
Liewce of law. 2 

Jo'xisT, dzh&'-rist. 1. /. [ jurifte, Fr. jura, 
Lat.] A civil lawyer; a man who profeſſes 
the ſcience of the law; a civilian, - 

This is not to be meaſured by the principles of 

juriſts, | | Bacon. 

Ju'xoR, dzh0'-rar. n. fe [ juro, Lat.] One 
that ferves on the jury. 

Were the jurors picked out of choice men, the 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict. 
Spenſer on Treland. 
I ſhall find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful, I ſee your end, 
"Tis my undoing. Shakeſp. Henry VIII. 
I ſing no harm, good footh! to any wight, 
Juror, or judge. Donne. 
About noon the jurors went together, and be- 
cauſe they could not agree, they were ſhut in. 
2 Hayward. 

Jv'av, dzb&-ry. 2. /. [ jurata, Lat. jurd, Fr.) 
Jury, a company of men, as twenty-four or 
twelve, ſworn to deliver a truth upon ſuch evi- 

- dence as ſhall be delivered them touching the mat- 
ter in queſtion, There be three manners of trials 
in England : one by parliament; another by bat- 
de, and the third by aſſize or jury, The trial by 
aſſize, be the action civil or criminal, publick or 
private, perſonal or real, is referred for the fact to 
a jury, and as they find it, ſo paſſeth the judgment. 
This jury is uſed not only in circuits of juſtices 
errant, but alſo in other courts, and matters of of- 
fice, as, if the eſcheatour make inquiſition in any 
thing touching his office, he doth it by a jury of 
inqueſt: if the coroner inquire how a ſubject found 


dead came to his end, he uſeth an inqueſt : the | 


juſtices of peace in their quarter-ſeſhons, the 
theriff in his county and turn, the bailiff of a hun- 
dr ed, the ſteward of a court-leet or court-baron, 
8 if they inquire of any offence, or decide any cauſe 


manner: fo that where it is ſaid, that all things 
| be triable by parliament, battle, or aſſize; aſſize, 


_ In this place, is taken for a jury or inqueſt, em- 
* panelled upon 22 b 


any cauſe in a court where this kind 


of trial is uſed. This jury, though it appertain to 
mot courts of the common law, yet it is moſt | 


* 
— 
o 


= 


between party and party, they do it by the ſame 


JUS 


notorious in the half-year courts of the juſti 
errants, commonly called the great ſize 2 
the qua 


rter- ſeſſions, and in them it is m i 

| olt ordi- 
narily called a jury, and that in civil cauſes; where- 
as in other courts it is oſten termed an inqueſt. 
In the general aſſize, there art uſually many juries, 


becauſe there be ſtore of cauſes, both civil and 


criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one is 
called the grand jury, and the reſt petit jurje;. The 
grand jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four grave 
and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of them yeo- 
men, choſen indifferently out of the whole ſhire 
by the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills of indictment 
preferred to the court; which they do cither ap- 
prove by writing upon them theſe words, 6i/la 
vera, or diſallow by writing ignoramus, Such as 
they do approve, if they touch life and death, are 
farther referred to another Jury to be conſidered 
of, becauſe the caſe is of ſuch importance; but 
others of lighter moment are, upon their allow- 
ance, without more work, fined by the bench, 
except the party traverſe the indictment, or chal- 
lenge-it for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a 
higher court by certiorari ; in which two former 
| caſes It is referred to another jury, and in the lat- 
ter tranſmitted to the higher. Thoſe that paſs 
upon civil cauſes real, are all, or ſo many as can 
conveniently be had, of the ſame hundred where 
the Jand or tenement in queſtion doth lie, and four 
at the leaſt ; and they, upon due examination, 
bring in their verdict either for the demandant or 
tenant: according unto which, judgment paſſeth 
afterward in the court where the cauſe firſt began; 
and the reaſon hereof is, becauſe theſe juſtices of 
aſſize are, in this caſe, for the eaſe of the country, 
only to take the verdict of the jary by virtue of 
the writ called ni/i prius, and ſo return it to the 
court where the cauſe is depending. Correll. 
The jury, paſling on the priſoner's life, 
May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two 
Guiltier than him they try. Shak. Meaſ. for Meef. 
How innocent I was, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs. Shakeſp. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, that 
had palpably taken ſhares of money before they 
gave up their verdict. Bacon. 
Ju'sRYMAN, dzh0'-ry-man. . . [ fury and 
man.] One who is impannelled on a jury. 
The hungry judges ſoon the ſentence ſign, 
And wretches hang that jarymen may dine. Pope. 
No judge was known, upon or off the bench, 
to uſe the leaſt inſinuation, that might affect the 
intereſts of any one ſingle juryman, much leſs of a 
whole jury. Swift. 
Ju“ xx MAS, dzho'-ry-mist. 2. ſ. It ſeems to 
be properly dure maſt, mat de dur de, a 
maſi made to laſt for the preſent occaſion. 
So the ſeamen call whatever they ſet up in 
the room of a maſt loſt in a fight or by a 
ſtorm; being ſome great yard which they 
put down into the ſtep of that loſt matt, 
faſtening it into the partners, and fitting to 
it the miſſen or ſome leſter yard with fails 
and ropes, and with it make a ſhift to ſail. 
| Harris. 
JUST, dzhast'. adj. | jute, Fr. juſtus, Late] 
1. Upright; incorrupt ; equitable in the diſ- 
tribution of juſtice. h 
Take it, while yet tis praiſe, before my rage 
Unſafely ja, break looſe on this bad age. Dryden. 


— 


es, and in 


— 


neſs, as to praiſe it in others, even when they do 
not practiſe it themſelves. Tilloyfon. 
2. Honeſt ; without crime in dealing with 
others. | | 
Jiuſt balances, juſt weights, and a je ephah. 
ED | Lev. xix, 
3. I know not whether ju/? of has any otker 
authority. | 8. 
Fuſt of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 
Who knew no wilb but what the world might 


4 , 


Men are commonly ſo juft to virtue and good- | 


JUS 


4. Exact; proper; accurate. 


Buileau's numbers are excellent, his expreſſions 
noble, his thoughts 1%, his language pure, and 
his ſenſe cloſe. 

"Theſe ſcenes were wrou2hr, - 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and juf thought. 
Gran-il'e, 

Juſt precepts thus ſrom great examples giv'n, 

She drew from them what they deriv'd from 
Heav'n, | Pee. 

Juſt to the tale, as preſent at the fray, | 
Or taught the labours of the Ereadſul way. Pope, 

Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they lay, 
A certzin bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as j, with looks at ſage, 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o th” Rage. Foe. 

Though the ſyllogiſm be irregular, yet the in 
ferences are j and true. Watts Logich 


2, vden * 


Virtuous; innocent; pure. 
How ſhould man be juft Weh God? Je. 
A man falleth ſeven times and riſeth. Prov. 
He ſhall be recompenſed at che reſurreQion of 
the Juſt. NV. 
The juſt th' unjuſt to ſerve. Milton. 


6. True; not forged. 


Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 


leaſt whereof being j, had betcaved him of eſti- 
mation and credit. Hcc ler. 


7. Grounded on principles of juſtice; right- 


ful. 


Me though ji right - 


Did firſt create your Icader. Milton, 


8. Equally retributed. 


He received a je recompence of reward. 
H. b. ii. 2. 
Whoſe damnation is 3. Rom, iii. &. 
As Heſicd fings, ſpread water o'er thy fields, 
And a moſt jet and glad increaſe it yields. De: han. 


9. Complete without ſuperſiuity or defect. 
He was a comely perſonage, a little above juft 
ſtature, well and ſtraight limbed, but lender. 
Bacon's Henry VII. 
to. Regular; orderly. 
When all 
The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its j array, 
And dreadſul pomp, then will I thuk on thee, 


Addifer.- 


11. Exactly proportioned. | 
Theprinceishereathand: pleaſeth your lordſhip: 
To meet his grace, ji diſtance *rween our armies? 
Sale. 
12. Full; of full dimenſiors. | 
His ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes wich the Numidians, 
ſo that once the ſkirmuſh was like to have come to 
a 3/4 battle. Knoiles's Hiſtory. 
"There is not any one particular above mer . 
tioncd, but would take up the buſineſs of a juft 
volume. Hale's Origin of Mandird. 
There ſeldom appeared a j army in che civil 
With Dutcheſs of Newcofile. 
JuvsT, dzhbst'. ads. | 
1. Exacly ; nicely ; accurately. ( 

The god Pan guided my hand i to the heart 
of the braſt. Sidney. 
They go about to make us believe that they 
are juſt of the ſame opinion and that they only 
think ſrch cercmonies are not to be uſed when 
they are unprofitable, or when as good or better 
may be eſtabliſhed. Hooker. 

There,cv'n juſt there he ſtood; and as the ſpcke,, 

| Where laſt the ſpeQre was, ſhe caſt her look. 
71. * Dry%en. 
A few underfiand him right; juff as when our 
Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical ſenſe, Except ve cat 
the ficſh of the ſon of man, and drink his bload, 
ye have ro life in you. "Beatle. 

*Tis with our judgments as our watches, tone * 

Go j»ft alike; yet each believes his own. Pope. 
2. Mcrely ; barely. 80 2 OY 


It is the humour of 


— 
o 


weak' avd triſling men ko 


" hear, P he. 


| 


value themſelves 


upon jeſt nothing at all. L Fr. 


The 


- 


3 
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jus jus © FU 


* - * 


, The Nercids ſwam beſore between common perſons, as well perſonal The iter of pence are of great uſe; anc. 
To ſmooth the ſeas; a ſoft eteſian gale | as real; for which cauſe it was called the ently they were conſervators of the peace; theſe 
But jeff inſpir d and gently ſwell'd the ſail. Dry4.| court of common pleas, in oppoſition to | are the ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of parliament 
Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, the pleas of the crown, or the king's pleas, have enlarged their juriſdiction. Baces, 
That ſo | neither may be rich nor poor; which are ſpecial, and appertaining to him | Te Ju'sT1ce, dzhas'-tls. v. a. [from th 
And having ja enough, not covet more, Dryden. | only. Cowell. } noun.) To adminiſter juſtice to any. A 
3. Nearly; almoſt ; tantum non. 8. Fuſtice of the Forefl. ¶ juſticiarius Foreſts.) | word not in uſe. 
Being ſpent with age, and jaſt at the point of Is a lord by his office, and hath the hearing As for the title of proſeription, wherein the 


death, Democritus called for loaves of new bread| and determining of all offences within the] emperor hath been judge and 


arty, 
to be brought, and with the ſteam of them under y, and hath i. 


- e king's foreſt, committed againſt veniſon or ficed himſelf, God forbid but that it ould end 
his noſe prolonged his life. Temple. __ : of theſe there be two, whereof the | an appeal to a war, 2 
JvsT, dahüst“. 1. /. [ joufte, Fr.] Mock en-] one hath juriſdiction over all the foreſts on Whereas one Styward, a Scot, was apprehend. 
counter on horſeback ; tilt ; tournament. this ſide Trent, and the other of all beyond. ed for intending to poiſon the young queen of 
Fouſt more proper. N Covell. }F Scots; the ore him to the French king, 


None was either more ful to the behol- 52 s of Aſfiſe. [ juftliciarii ad capiendas to be jufticed by him at his pleaſure. Hayward, 
as 


ders, or more noble in itſelf, than jufs, both with 9: ] Are ſuch as were wont, by ſpecial | JU $T1cEMENT, dzhäs“tls-mènt. 
| a yſpecial JU 3T , 1. J. [from 
„*. — 4 thoſe juſt: and att. commiſſion, to be ſent into this or that | . Hic. ] Procedure in courts, 


$hakeſp. | country to take afliſes ; the ground of Ju'sT1CER, dahäs - tis-èr. u. J. [from 75 jy7. 


— —ę— 


Among themſelves the tourney they divide, which polity was the eaſe of the ſubjects: 2 Adminiſtrator of juſtice. An old 
In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fide; for kg 44s theſe actions paſs alwa 44 by | "Ho e rn 
Then turn d their horſcs heads, aud man to man, n n not died in the ſecond year of his government 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the jufts began. Dryd.| BE" cat hinderance, be brought to London:; the likelieſt perſon to have reformed the En liſh 
To JusT, dzhust', v. u. [ joufter, Fr.] and therefore juſtices, for this purpoſe, colonics. | ; <2 hen 2 
1. To engage in a mock fight ; to tilt. r Jv'sricgsuir, dahüs“-tis-ship. u. /. [from 
ne 9 Ka | 7 1 1 "The 2 | juflice.] Rank or office of juſtice. Scif 
'STICE, dzhus'-tls. 2. /. [ juſtice, Fr. juſli- 10. ices in Eyre. | juſticiarii itinerantes. ; | . 6 
"= Lat.) £ ; Are ſo termed of the French erre, iter. The ungen: dzhus-tisk'-abl. adj. [from 


. The virtue by which we give to every man uſe of theſe, in ancient time, was to ſend l Proper to be examined in courts of 


% @S - * * * 1 ſti . | i ” 0 
what is his due: oppoſed to injury or wrong. | them with commiſſion into divers counties, * — ABLE, dzhüs“-ty-fi-Abl. adj. [from 
It is either d:/ributive, belonging to magi- to hear ſuch cauſes eſpecially as were juſtify.) Defenſible by law or reaſon 
ſtrates; or commutat;ve, reſpecting com- termed the pleas of the crown, and there- 


. Juſt are the ways of God, ; 
mon tranſactions between men. fore I muſt imagine they were ſent abroad | And jufifiable to men. Milton's Agenift 
O that I were judge, I would do juftice. 2 Sam. for the caſe, of the ſubjects, who muſt elſe | Although ſome animals in the water do carry a 
| The king-becoming graces, have been hurried to the King's Bench, if juſtifiable reſemblance to ſome at land, yet are the 
As juſtice, verity, temp'rance, ſtableneſs, the cauſe were too high for the country major part which bear their names unlike, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakeſp. Macbeth. court. They differed from the juſtices of | Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 


The nature and office of juſtice being to diſpoſe} Oyer and Terminer, becauſe they were WY {© af 
the mind to a conſtant and perpetual readineſs to x OOTY : were Ju's T1FIABLENESS, dzbistf-fi-ibl-nls. u. % 


tf , I +» a1 [7s a 1 _ 4b 
render to every man his due, it is evident, that if ſent upon ſome one or few eſpecial caſes, | [from 77 Rectitude; poſſibility of 


* pn ä and to one place; whereas the juſtices in] being defended. > 
wy e be 24 Juftice, it gre! cn converſant] re were ſent through the provinces and Men, jealous of the ju/tifiablene/s of their doings 
| about ſomething that is due to another. Tocle.] countries of the land, with more indefinite] before God, never think they have human ſtrength 
2. Equity; agreeableneſs to right: as, be and general commiſſion. Cowell. enough. Hr Cherie. 
proved the juſtice of hrs cluim. 


date he" . | xx. Juſtices of Gaol Delivery. [jufticiarii ad Jus TIFIA BT, dzbös“ ty- fi- Ab-. adv. [from 
. pole to e. Piment; o.] Gaolas deliberandas.) F juſtifiable-) Rightly ; (o as to be ſupported 
le executed the juflice of the Lord. Deut. | with commiſſion to hear and determine all: by right ; defenfibly. _ PEAR» 
Let juſtice overtake us. Ia. lis. 9. | cauſes appertaining-to ſuch as for any of- f e 3 CE 11 0 em ee * 3 
Examples of juſtice muſt be made, for terror to fence are caſt into gaol, part of whoſe au- fes Pimonse khan 8 


| t; . zan ſures. e Locle. 
ſome; examples of mercy, for comſort to others. thority is to puniſh ſuch as let to mainpriſe - 
; * Gur Advice to Villiers. | thoſe priſoners that by law be not bailable J r ho — SOAR 2 4 f. 
4. Right; aſſertion of right. Theſe by likelihood, in ancient time, were] L we ion, Fr. juſtificatio, 
Draw thy ſword, | ' | ſent to countries upon ſeveral occaſions ; | “- Abſolutien. 


.  aPhant s = _— OS I hope, for my brother's Juſtification, he wrote 
a That if my ſpeech offend a noble heart, but afterward juſtices of aſſiſe were likewiſe 3 SJ : 
| Thy arm may do thee juflice. Shakeſp. King Lear, authoriſed to this. | Cobol. 1 _ A * ee, * dicatio Nos A 
5. [Fufticiarius, Lat.] One deputed by the | za. Fuftices of Ni, Prius are all one now- n 3 VL 3 lp 


. . — 1 . * * * rt. . . 
F BY Ay of -W E wad guitices of ale; for it is a nn theological arguments, in ju//;fcation of 
: | Ws , Cone + | common adjournment cf a Kauſe, in the bſolute obedi was f a ſingular nature. 
And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juftices, common pleas, to put it off to ſuch a day: 3 488 | 


b 5 J - | Swift, 
that they may judge in all Syria. 8 Efdras. nifi prius juſticiarii venerint ad eas partes ad I nce ns paſt. 

6. Fuftice of the King's Bench. [ juſticiar ius de} — as and upon this — of | rr Clarke. 
Bangus Regis.) Is a lord by his office, and | adjournment they are called juſtices of 17 & In ſuch righteouſneſs 
the chief of the reft ; wherefore he is alſo prius, as well as juſtices of affiſe, by reaſon | To them by faith imputed, they may find 
called capitalis juſiciarius Anglie. His of. of the writ or action that they have to deal 7 towards God, and peace 
fice eſpecially is to hear and determine all in, | | Cowell. Of conſcience. * Milton's Paradiſe Lift 
pleas of the crown ; that 1s, ſuch as con- 13. Juſtices of Peace. [jufticiarzi ad Pacem.] 'Tis the conſummation of that former act of 


. cern offences committed againſt the crown, ] Are they that are appointed by the king“ faith by this Itter, br; in che words of St. Paul 
dignity, and peace of the king ; as treaſons, _— appoint: Y king's * 


J ne on,with others, to a and St. James, the conſummation of faith by cha- 

felonies, mayhems, and ſuch like: but it SY of the country where 4 8 me IERe | rity . works, that God accepteth in Chriſt 

' come to paſs, that he with his aſſiſtants] ſome, upon eſpecial reſpect, are made of | *2.j:/fification, and not the bare aptneſs of faith to 
beareth all perſonal actions, and real alſo, | the quorum, becauſe ſome buſineſs of im- bring forth works, if thoſe works, by the fault ofa 

if they be incident to any perſonal action] portance may not be dealt in without the | rebellious infidel, will not be brought forth. Hamm. 


 Aepenging before them. Cocuell. preſenee of them, or one of them. Cbabell.] JUSTIFICA'TOR, dzbfis'-ty-fp-ki-thr. 1. / 
9 Give that whipſter his errand. 1 N The juſtice, 2 "| [from juſtify.) One who ſupports, defends, 
He'll take my lord chief ih,“ Warrant. Prior. : ; 44 vindi juſtit 
; <p : p E 2 In fair round belly with capon linꝰd, vindicates, or juſtifies. 8 
i Common Pleas. [ j<fliciarius| Wich eyes ſevere, and board of formal cut, Jv'srirmx, dzhüs-tf-ff. ür. u. /. [from i. 
annuum © lacitorum.) Is a lord by his] Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 115.] One who juſtifies ; one who defends 


_ office, and is called dominus juſticiarius com-] And ſo he plays his part. Shal/p. As you like it. | or abfolves; one who frees from fin by 
«<mmunium placitorum. He with his affiſtants Thou appointed ju/lices of yp peace to call Perg b | | | 
originally did hear and determine all caufes} poor men before them, about matters they were he might be juſt, and the jufifcr of hm 
_ at the common Jaw ; that is, all civil cauſes | not able to anſwer, | Shabeſp. | which belicveth ip Jeſus, Rom, ii. 10 
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CL; JUSTIFY, dzhus'-t fy. V, a. [juftifier, 
Fr. juſtifico, low Lat, . 
1. To clear from imputed guilt; to abſolve 
from an accuſation. 
The law hath judg'd thee, Eleanor; 
I cannot %% whom law condemns, Shaleſp, 
They ſay, behold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
blicans and finners ; but wiſdom is Juflified of 
5 children. Matt. 
How can man be juf;f:4 with God? Or how 
can he be clean that is born of a woman ? Fob, 


There is an exquiſite ſubtilty, and the ſame is 


unjuſt; and there is a wiſe man that ju/f;feth in 
judgment. Eccles. 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but 
no act or wit of man will ever ju/tify them. Sberl. 
You're neither ju/tified, nor yet accus'd. Dryden, 
. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 
When we began in courteous manner to lay his 
unkindneſs unto him, he ſecing himſelf confronted 
ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went not to 
- denial, but to ju: fy his cruel falſchood. Sidney. 
What ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, 
Her doing ſeem'd to juſtify the deed. 
My unwilling fight the gods inforce, 
And that muſt 7% our ſad divorce, Denham. 
Yet ſtill thy fools ſhall ſtand in thy defence, 
And juftify their author's want of ſenſe. Dryden. 
Let others juſtify their miſſions as they can, we 
are fure we can jaſtiſy that of our fathers by an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion, Atterbury. 
3. To free from paſt ſin by pardon. 
By him all that believe are juifed from all 
things, from which ye could not be je by the 
lawof Moſes. Aer. 
To Ju'sTLE, dzhOs'l. v. x. [from juſt, joufter, 
Fr.] To encounter; to claſh; to ruſh 
againſt each other. 
While injury of chan 
Puts back leave taking, ju/tles 
All time of pauſe, rudely be 
Of all rejoindure. 
The chariots ſhall rage in the ſtreets, they ſhall 
je one againſt another in the broad ways. 


Nab. ii. 4. 
Argo paſs'd, 1 
Through Boſphorus, betwixt the ju//ing rocks. 


Milton. 
Late the clouds 
Juſling, or puſh'd with winds, rude in their ſhock, 
Tine the ſlant lightning. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 
Not one ſtarry ſpark, 

But gods meet gods, and jufe in the dark. 
Courtiers therefore jaſtle for a grant; 
And when they break their friendſhip, plead their 

want. Dryden. 
The more remote run tumbling with their fear, 
And, in the dark, men ju//c as they meet. Dryd. 
When elephant gainſt elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caſtles jaſtled in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. Dryg. 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and doors 
toit, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt tbou come, but no 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtaid; 
then might we well expect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch 
j:/tlings and claſhings in nature. Woodward. 


M, ilton » 


Lee. 


[ 


To Ju'sTLE, dzh6s1. v. a. 


JUT 


I thought the dean had been too proud 


To. j le here among a croud. Swift. 


To puſn; 
drive; to force by ruſhing againft it. itis 
commonly uſed with a particle following, 
as out or off. 

Private and ſingle abilities ſhould not juſtle out 
and deprive the church of the joint abilities of 
many learned and godly men, King Charles, 

Many excellent ftrains have been Jufiled off by 
their intruſions, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The ſurly commons ſhall reſpe& deny, 

And jufile peerage out with property. Dryden. 

It is not to be imagined that the incongruous al- 
phabets and abuſes of writing can ever be juſtled 
out of their poſſeſſion of all libraries. Holder. 

Running in the dark, a man may jufle a poſt. 
ter. 

Abſent good, though thought on, not making 
any part of unhappineſs in its abſence, is jufiled out 


to make way for the removal of thoſe uneaſineſſes 
we feel. 


Locke. 
We ju/led one another out, and diſputed the poſt 
for a great while. Addiſon's Guardian. 


Jo's TLY, dzhast'-1}. adv. [from juſt.) 
I, Uprightly; honeſtly; in a juſt manner. 


Nothing can j«/ly be deſpiſed, that cannot juftly 
be blamed : where there is no choice, there can 
be no blame. a South, 

With ignominy ſcourg'd, in open ſight : 
Next view the Tarquin kings; th' avenging ſword 


Of Brutus july drawn, and Rome reſtor d. Dryd. 


The goddeſs, ſtudious of her Grecians fate, 


- Taught them in laws and letters to excel, 


In acting juſtly, and in writipg well. Prior. 


2, Properly ; exactly; accurately. 


Their artful hands, inſtruct the lute to ſound, 
Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and jufly beat the 
ground, Dryden. 


Jv'srxEss, dzhaust'-nls. 2. /. [from juft.] 
1. Juſtice ; reaſonableneſs ; equity. Fuftneſs 


is properly applied to things, and ſaſtice 
to perſons ; though we now ſay the juftice 
of a cauſe, as well as of a judge. 

It maketh unto the right of the war againſt him, 
whoſe ſucceſs uſeth commonly to be according to 
the ju/ineſs of the cauſe for which it is made. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

We may not think the juſneſ of each act 

Such and no other than event doth form it. Shak. 


2. Accuracy; exaQneſs ; propriety, In this 


ſenſe it is now moſt uſed. 


I value the ſatisfaction I had in ſeeing it repre- | 


ſented with all the ng and graccfulneſsof action. 
Dryden, 

1 appeal to the people, was the uſual ſaying of 

a _ — — dramatick poet, when he had any 
diſpute with particular perſons about the juftngſs 
and regularity of his productions. Addiſon. 


To JuT, dzhüt'. v. n. [This word is ſuppoſ- 


ed to be corrupted from jet, perhaps from 


/hoot.] To puſh or ſhoot into prominences ; 


to come out beyond the main bulk. 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut | 
Upon the — and awleſs thrown. Sbaleſp. 


IVM 


All the projeded or jutting parts ſhould be very 
moderate, eſpecially the cornices of the lower or- 
ders. Wotton. 

The land, if not reſtrain'd, had met your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jufted to the ſea. Dryden» 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide; 

In double ftreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 

It ſeemg to jut out of the ſtructure of the poem, 
and be independent of it. Broome. 


To Tv TY, dxhuͤt-ty. V. . [from fut.] To 
foot out beyvnd. 


Then lend th re 
Let it prfytirough the portage of the head 


cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it 


| as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jutty his confounded baſe, 


Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shakeſp. 
JU'VENILE, dzh6'-vE-nfl. adj. { juvenilis, | 


Lat.] Young ; youthful. ws 
Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt 
childiſh ; then its youth, when it is luxuriant and 
Juvenile; then its ſtrength of years, when it 1s 
folid ; and laſtly, its old age, when it waxeth dry 
and exhauſt. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Juven!r'iiITY, dzh6-v&nll-it-p. 1. . [from 
juvenile.) 
t. Youthfulneſs, 
The reſtauration of grey hairs to joan and 
renewing exhauſted marrow, may be effected 
without a miracle. | Glanville 


2. Light and careleſs manner. 5 
Cuſtomary ſtrains and abſtracted juvenilitiechave 
made it difficult to commend and ſpeak credibly 
in dedications. Glanville 
Ju xrarostriox, dzhiks-ti-pd-zlsh'-tn.n./. 
[ juxtapoſition, Fr. juxta and poſitio, Lat.] 
Appoſition; the ſtate of being placed by 
each other. 


Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſolid 


bodies are held together by hooks, ſince the cohe- 
rence of theſe will be of difficult conception ; and 
we muſt either ſuppoſe an infinite number of them 
holding together, or at laſt come to parts that are 
— by a mere juxtapoſition. Glanville, 


I'vy, Tvy. n. ſ. (158, Sax. bedera, Lat.] A 


lant. 
* It is a paraſitick plant, ſending forth roots or 
fibres from its branches, by which it is faſtened to 
either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, 
and from thence receives a great ſhare of its nou- 
riſhment. Miller. 

A gown made of the fineſt wool ; by 

A belt of ſtraw, and 5vy buds, | 
With ceralclaſps and amber ſtuds; 
And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 
Come live with me and be my love. 


Raleigh, 


Direct the claſping ivy where to climb. Milton. 


Jy'moLD, jI'-mG6ld. adj. [See GiMAL.] 
Their poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and hips ; 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymold bit 
Lies, foul with chew'd graſs, ſtill and motionleſs. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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